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A  HARD  YEAR  FOR 
FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


Few  Companies  Likely  to  Show  Trade 
Profit — Losses  Excessive  and 
General  Expenses  High 


SOME  NOTEWORTHY  HAPPENINGS 


National  Classification  of  Hazards  and 
Losses — Reinsurance  and 
Annex  Problems 

Not  alone  because  of  the  excessive 
fire  losses  experienced  throughout  the 
country,  or  the  serious  shrinkage  in 
security  values,  has  the  year  newly 
ended  been  termed  one  of  the  most 
depressing  in  the  entire  history  of  fire 
underwriting. 

Company  executives  have  been  har¬ 
assed  such  as  they  had  not  been  for 
a  long  time,  by  certain  State  insur¬ 
ance  officials,  and  have  had  to  he  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  alert  to  ward  off  in¬ 
imical  legislation,  in  which  respect 
they  were  not  always  successful. 

The  continued  downward  tendency 
of  rates  combined  with  the  general 
business  depression  of  the  past  six 
months,  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  companies  to  maintain  their  former 
premium  incomes,  while  the  number 
that  have  succeeded  in  increasing  it 
might  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

Mainly  because  of  the  European 
war,  financial  conditions  here  as  .well 
as  abroad,  have  been  greatly  upset, 
and  the  banking  feature  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  business,  which  is  usually  the 
more  profitable,  failed  to  be  of  the 
slightest  service  in  1914;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  has  been  a  general  de¬ 
cline  in  values  cf  even  first  rank  se¬ 
curities. 

Despite  the  protection  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  underwriters,  trade  bodies 
and  municipal  officials,  the  fire  waste 
of  the  country  continues  to  grow:  the 

aggregate  loss  for  1914,  it  is  estimated, 
will  run  close  to  $230,000,000.  To  De¬ 
cember  1  the  figures  aggregated  $212,- 
084,200,  and  the  fires  of  the  past  month 
have  been  both  numerous  and  costly. 
Until  superior  building  methods  are 
adopted,  it  is  apparently  hopeless  to 
expect  any  great  diminution  in  the 
loss  record. 

National  Classification 

By  far  the  most  important  happen¬ 
ing  of  the  past  year  was  the  adoption 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  of  a  plan  for  scientifically  clas¬ 
sifying  Ehzards  and  losses,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  ideas  advanced  by 
E.  G.  Richards.  United  States  manager 
of  the  North  British  &  Mercantile  In¬ 
surance  Company,  and  a  group  of 
managerial  associates.  The  scheme 
marks  the  first  serious  effort  to  secure 
a  proper  basis  for  rate-making,  and 
should  prove  a  final  answer  to  all  ad¬ 
vocates  of  State  rate-making,  or  the 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 
office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  CO. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


GERMANIA  ELECTS 

CILLIS  PRESIDENT 


Max  A.  Wesendonck,  John  Fuhrer  and 
Carl  Heye  are  Vice-Presidents 
of  Company 


DOREMUS  CONSULTING  DIRECTOR 


New  President  Has  Spent  Entire 
Business  Career  With  Germania 
Life — His  Activities 

A  number  of  important  changes  in 
the  official  staff  of  the  Germania  Life 
have  been  announced  as  effective 
January  1,  1915. 

Cornelius  Doremus,  for  years  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  figures  in  life 
insurance,  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Germania,  and  after  January  1 
will  be  Consulting  Director  of  the 
Company.  Hubert  Cillis,  whose  whole 
career  has  been  identified  with  life  in¬ 
surance  in  its  various  departments, 
and  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Germania  since  1869,  is  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company.  Max  A.  Wesen¬ 
donck  was  elected  Vice-President;  John 
Fuhrer,  Vice-President  and  Actuary; 
Carl  Heye,  Vice-President  and  Secre¬ 
tary;  Robertson  G.  Hunter  has  been 
re-appointed  Associate  Actuary;  T. 
Louis  Hansen  has  been  re-appointed* 
Superintendent  of  Agencies;  Fred 
Goecke  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary;  and  Rudolph  Meuendorffer 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary. 

Career  of  Mr.  Cillis 

Hubert  C'illis,  the  new  president  of 
the  Germania  Life,  not  only  has  a 
splendid  reputation  among  life  under¬ 
writers  for  ability  and  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  insurance  conditions,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  German  colony  of 
America,  having  many  -business,  social 
and  philanthropic  affiliations.  After 
receiving  a  thorough  education  in 
Germany  along  many  lines,  specializ¬ 
ing,  however,  in  mathematics,  he  was 
offered  a  position  with  the  Germania 
Life  in  1868  by  the  late  Hugo  Wesen¬ 
donck,  founder  of  the  Germania  Life, 
who  met  Mr.  Cillis  in  Cologne.  He 
arrived  in  New  York  in  February, 
1869,  and  entered  the  actuarial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Company. 

At  that  time  the  Actuary  was  in  poor 
health  and  three  months  later  died. 
Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  adapta¬ 
bility  and  ability  of  Mr.  Cillis  can  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  after  his  three 
months’  service  he  was  made  acting 
Actuary,  and  in  1871  was  elected 
Actuary. 

He  took  charge  of  the  mortuary  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  compilation  of  the 
valuation  tables,  4 yz  per  cent.,  then  the 
standard.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
which  started  with  a  handful  of  men 
and  has  since  grown  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  scientific  side  of 
the  business. 

Belongs  to  Many  Organizations 

In  1884  Mr.  Cillis  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Actuary;  in 
1891  Secretary  and  Actuary;  in  1898 
Vice-President  and  Secretary;  and  in 
1908  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Cillis  belongs  to  thirty  clubs  and 
other  social  organizations.  For  years 
he  was  president  of  .the  famous  Leider- 
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IF  WE  SHOULD  SAY  THIS! 

That  we  would  pay  you 

$2.50  For  Every  Interview 

Whether  you  closed  the  case  or  not — you  would  work  for  us — and  work  hard 


Our  service  department  is  doing  just  this  through  the  leads  it  sends  out  to  our  men 


Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE,  President 


kranz.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chamber  of  German-American  Com¬ 
merce;  and  it  now  its  president.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Seminary  En¬ 
dowment  Association,  which  has  an 
academy  in  Milwaukee,  and  is  educat¬ 
ing  young  men  to  act  later  as  profes¬ 
sors  of  German  in  American  universi¬ 
ties,  colleges  and  schools. 

The  Other  Officers 

(Max  A.  Wesendonck,  the  new  vice- 
president,  has  been  connected  with  the 
Company  since  1893,  his  'first  position 
being  that  of  Special  Director.  He  was 
elected  Second  Vice-President  in  1897. 
Mr.  Fuhrer  entered  the  service  of  the 
Company  in  1874  and  became  Actuary 
in  1898. 

Carl  Heye  was  first  employed  in  the 
Actuarial  Department  of  the  Company 
in  1889;  w'as  appointed  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  in  1898  •  and  Secretary  in  1908. 
Robertson  i;.  Hunter  has  been  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Company  as  Associate 
Actuary  since  January  1.  191 L  T. 
Eouls  sen  was  first  employed  in  the 
Actuarial  Department  of  the  Company 
in  1896  and  was  appointed  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Agencies  in  May,  1914. 

Fred  Goecke  entered  the  service  of 
the  Company  in  1896,  and  has  recently 
been  the  head  of  the  claim  and 
surrender  department.  Rudolph  Neuen- 
dorffer  joined  the  Company’s  forces  in 
urns  in  the  Se  .retary’s  department. 

the  retiring  president, 
has  6 eei  cted  with  the  Germania 

since  its  organization  in  1860.  Eight 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
and  in  1891  he  was  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  becoming  president  in  1898,  upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wesendonck. 


The  State  Life  Insurance  Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Not  The  Oldest— Not  The  Largest~Just  The  Best 


TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Deposited  With  The  State  of  Indiana  For  The  Sole  Protection  of 

Policyholders 


Qood  Territory  and  Remunerative  Contracts  for  Men  Who  Can 

“  Do  Things  ” 


AddresS  CHARLES  F.  COFFIN,  Vice  President 

1231  State  Life  Building 


HUBERT  CILLIS 


HOW  AYOOB  DOES  IT 

S.  J.  Ayoob,  of  St.  Agatha,  Me.,  has 
done  a  large  business  in  a  sparsely 
settled  territory.  Asked  how  he  did  it 
he  replied  modestly: 

“If  I  have  done  a  little  business  it 
was  simply  by  attending  to  business 
and  by  hard  work.  That’s  the  only 
story  I  have  to  tell.” 


MANHATTAN  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Manhattan  Life  announces  the 
appointment  of  William  L.  Megary  as 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  field,  and 
of  William  F.  Mellerick,  as  general 
agent  for  Southern  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Megary  is  a  well-known  and  successful 
life  underwriter.  His  first  applications 
for  the  Manhattan  were  one  for  $25,000 
and  one  for  $50, GOO- 


HONORED  J.  C.  MAGINNilS 

Agents  of  the  Home  Life  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  recently  started  out  to  break  a 
record  in  honor  of  J.  C.  Maginnis,  field 
manager  of  the  Company.  Within  a 
period  of  two  weeks  they  wrote  $765,- 
300  ordinary,  averaging  $7,000  a  man. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


J.  3.  RICE,  President 


J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 


OUR  RECORD 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 


1,500,835.10 


23,650,512.00 


Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


General  Manager  for  Western  Pennsylvania 

With  Headquarters  at  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Wanted  by 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

To  an  experienced  and  aggressive  field  man  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself 
for  a  liberal  agency  contract  which  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  splendid  organization. 

Address  in  confidence,  giving  full  particulars: 

T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


January  1,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


The  Eastern  Underwriter’s  Epigram 

Contest  Is  Won  By  H.  H.  Ward 

Manager  of  Pacific  Mutual  on  Northwest  Coast  Writes  Cleverest 
Saying  About  Life  Insurance  and  the  War 


FL  H.  Ward,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
department  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  having  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  'Portland,  Oregon,  is  the 
winner  of  the  cash  prize  of  $10,  offered 
by  The  Eastern  Underwriter  for  the 
best  epigram  hitting  off  the  war  and  its 
relation  to  life  insurance.  The  judges 
in  the  contest,  George  T.  Wilson,  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and 
James  V.  Barry,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  two  of  the 
best  connoisseurs  of  clever  sayings,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  following  epigram  by  Mr. 
Ward  was  the  best  of  all  the  sayings 
submitted  by  life  insurance  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country: 

The  reserves  in  war  versus  the 
reserves  in  life  insurance.  The 
first  exist  for  the  purpose  of  death 
and  destruction;  the  second  for  the 
purpose  of  life  and  construction. 

Mr.  Ward  is  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  advertising 
copy  and  composers  of  slogans  in  life 
insurance.  He  made  his  early  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  O.,  with  the  State 
Mutual.  For  a  decade  he  was  one  of 
the  great  producers  and  developers  of 
producers.  His  saying:  “Talk  With 
Ward,"  was  adopted  in  many  cities  by 
other  men  who  paraphrased  it,  using 
the  main  idea.  He  retired  from  life  in¬ 
surance  for  a  time,  but  was  later  in¬ 
duced  by  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  to  re¬ 
enter  the  business,  going  to  the  North¬ 
west  territory  where  his  literature  and 
correspondence  are  regarded  as  classics. 
His  present  motto,  widely  quoted,  is 
“Come  to  The  Pacific  With  Ward.”  At 
one  time  Mr.  Ward  was  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers. 

Among  some  of  the  epigrams  submit¬ 
ted  in  the  contest  by  life  insurance 
agents,  including  general  agents  and 
managers,  were  the  following: 

We  are  not  worrying  about  the  war. 
War  makes  widows.  We  protect  widows. 

War?  Heartrending.  Life  Insurance? 
Uplifting.  Which  for  you,  Mr.  American 
Citizen. 


For  every  man  killed  in  the  European 
War  we  can  point  to  a  family  saved 
through  life  insurance. 


Spend  your  time  in  wartime  at  the 
other  fellow’s  desk;  keep  your  desk 
closed.  Then  the  war  will  take  care  of 
itself. 


History  has  oftimes  taught  us  that 
wars  have  done  much  good;  so  I 
should  worry  about  this  war.  Nix.  I’m 
going  to  keep  on  sawing  wood. 

Ff  you  must  talk  “war” 

Impress  uncertainties  of  Life, 

This  will  interest  the  man 
Who  loves  family  and  wife. 


H.  H.  WARD 


Deep  though  may  be  our  indescrib¬ 
able  sorrow  for  Europe,  this  neverthe¬ 
less  appears  to  be  the  time  when  we 


The  war- 


-I  should  worry!  The 


should  reap  every  conceivable  advan-  less  I  talk  about  it,  the  more  insurance 
tage  of  the  proverbial  ill-wind.  I  sell. 


MR.  H.  H.  WARD'S  EPIGRAM 
The  Reserves  in  War  Versus  The  Reserves  in  Life  Insurance. 
The  First  Exist  For  The  Purpose  of  Death  and  Destruction. 
The  Second  For  The  Purpose  of  Life  and  Construction. 


I  believe  in  America.  I  believe  in  the 
skill  of  her  hands,  the  ingenuity  of  her 
minds,  and  the  throb  of  her  hearts.  I 
believe  in  her  fields,  rivers  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Of  all  that  is  good  they  give  us 
the  best.  Only  God  can  stop  their 
bounty.  We  have  peace  and  plenty. 
General  Prosperity  is  our  leader.  The 
War?  I  Should  Worry. 


The  War?  I  Should  Worry.  It  is 
three  thousand  miles  way.  It  is  daily 
making  thousands  of  widows  whose  sad 
plight  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  life 
agent  to  present  to 
“Beware  of  widows,  especially  his 
own”  and  immediately  provide  for 
their  proper  protection. 


War  destroys,  debauches,  debases. 
Life  Insurance  uplifts,  unloads  and 
unifies.  / 


I  believe  in  America  and  its  heritage 
of  peace  and  plenty.  I  love  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  revere  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Kaisers,  Czars 
and  Kings  are  nothing  to  me.  I  boost 
for  General  Prosperity  and  take  orders 
from  General  Agent.  Generals  French, 
Joffre,  et.  al.  can’t  help  me  get  busi¬ 
ness.  I  believe  in  life  insurance  and 
neutrality.  The  War?  I  Should  Worry. 


Every  country  most  is  fighting. 
Thousands  fall  on  the  battle-line. 
For  them  we  are  awful  sorry. 

But  it  suits  our  business  fine. 
Agents  preach  that  life’s  uncertain. 
The  people  passed  our  sermons  bye. 
Now  they’re  scared  and  want  insur¬ 
ance. 

Any  agent  can  write  it  that  will  try.. 


Why  worry  about  war  when  you  can 
sell  life  insurance? 


The  War?  I  Should  War-Eh. 


Life  insurance 
does. 


works  if  the  agent 


"Too  many  persons  surround  the  art 
of  selling  goods  with  a  mysterious  air,” 
says  Norman  Lewis  in  Penn  Mutual 
Talks  to  Agents.  “They  make  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  Is  a  certain  something- 
or-other  that  you  must  acquire,  and 
they  give  you  a  long  list  of  rules  that 
you  must  follow,  most  of  them  not  worth 
remembering.  I  do  not  say  that  all  ad¬ 
vice  that  these  theorists  give  is  value¬ 
less,  but  I  do  say  that  they  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  exactness  of  the 
science  of  salesmanship  and  less  on  the 
strong  practical  side  of  it.  A  good 
salesman  doesn’t  make  this  blunder.  He 
doesn’t  fall  for  silent  attention.  He 
makes  his  prospect  talk.  He  fires  per¬ 
tinent  questions  at  him,  tries  to  say 
something  that  will  start  an  argument; 
does  anything,  in  fact,  that  is  reason¬ 
ably  permissible  and  tactful  to  get  the 
prospect  warmed  up  and  interested.  He 
knows  that  otherwise  his  words  are 
wasted  and  that  he  is  talking  just  for 
the  sake  of  talking.  Of  course,  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  salesman  should 
say  or  do  anything  that  will  antagonize 
the  buyer,  for  that  is  the  last  thing  In 
the  world  he  can  afford  to  do.  But  with 
skill  and  tact  he  can  safely  go  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit — just  enough  to  get  the  buyer 
in  a  frame  of  mind  where  he  wants  to 
do  nothing  better  than  to  show  that 
salesman  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
subject  than  the  salesman  does.  The 
ability  or  inability  to  do  this  is  what 
marks  a  good  or  poor  salesman. 

“He  was  the  salesman  who  came  into 
my  office  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 
not  going  to  leave  it  without  an  order. 
He  was  not  conceited  or  boastful  or 
overbearing — simply  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  and  self- 
confidence.  Outside  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  goods  he  is  selling,  I 
think  these  three  are  about  the  chief 
characteristics  any  salesman  need 
possess.  To  be  absolutely  sure  you 
might  add  equal  portions  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  tact  and  common  sense. 

“The  ‘live-wire’  salesman  is  full  of  im¬ 
agination,  because  his  job  looks  so  good 
to  him  that  it  stimulates  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  one  of  the  greates  assets  in 
business  is  imagination.  The  ‘live-wire' 
salesman  gets  hold  of  success  by  first 
Imagining  that  he  is  going  to  do  so.  And 
when  such  a  salesman  comes  to  see 
me,  I  want  to  talk  with  him.  (No  matter 
what  he  is  selling,  I  want  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  of  him.” 


Life  insurance — creator  of  confidence, 
destroyer  of  distress,  panacea  in  panics. 
Of  course  you  can  sell  it— now  better 
than  any  other  time  because  now  it  is 
more  needed. 


The  weakling  is  stopped  by  unsettled 
conditions — war  or  hard  times;  bot 
they  only  force  the  obstacie-sur- 
mounter  to  the  effort  that  wins,  for  he 
knows  they  bring  the  very  dangers 
against  which  he  protects.  Don’t  talk 
destruction.  Talk  Protection. 


Here’s  to  the  war  that  is  raging 
wild,  it  will  do  America  good  and  swell 
our  pile.  So  here’s  to  the  agent  who  is 
on  the  job.  Get  busy.  Pro  Rate  and 
Insure  the  Crowd. 


HOME  LIFE’S  DIVIDENDS 

The  dividends  of  the  Home  Life  for 
1915  will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years. 


T.  J.  O’Sullivan  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Colonial  Life  for  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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January  1,  1915. 


IMPORTANT  TAX  DECISIONS 

PROMISSORY  NOTES  EXPLAINED 


Income  Tax  Rulings  Regarding  Partner¬ 
ship  Insurance  and  Annuities 
Made  By  Commissioner 


Several  important  rulings  relative  to 
life  insurance  and  taxation  have  been 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  W.  H.  Osborn.  One  covering 
policy  loan  agreements  in  the  stamp 
tax  measure,  follows: 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  late¬ 
ly  been  presented  to  this  office  con¬ 
cerning  the  taxability  of  so-called 
“policy  loan  agreements’’  under  the 
Act  of  October  22,  1914,  as  prom¬ 
issory  notes. 

It  appears  that  it  is  the  practice, 
in  some  cases  required  by  law,  for 
life  insurance  companies  to  make 
loans  to  persons  insured  therein  on 
the  security  of  their  policies,  and 
that  while  the  agreements  evidenc¬ 
ing  such  loans  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  conventional  promissory 
notes  they  contain  other  provisions 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  and  functions  of 
promissory  notes  and  negotiable 
paper  generally.  Such  agreements 
commonly  provide  that  the  remedy 
of  the  company  in  case  the  loan 
or  interest  thereon  be  not  paid 
when  due,  is  to  be  that  the  amount 
thereof  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
dividends  due  the  insured  on  his 
policy,  or,  in  some  cases,  that  the 
policy  shall  be  canceled  and  a 
paid  up  policy  then  issued  in  lieu 
of  the  canceled  policy  in  an  amount 
to  be  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  sum  due  the  company  on  the 
unpaid  loan  and  interest. 

Such  agreements,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  office,  are  not  promissory 
notes  within  the  usual  conception 
of  the  term,  or  within  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Act  of  October 
22,  1914,  they  giving  to  the  lenders, 
not  a  right  to  collect  a  sum  certain 
and  at  all  events,  but  merely  a 
right  to  set  off  against  an  asset  of 
or  a  debt  owing  to  the  insured, 
(unpaid  dividends  or  paid  up  value 
of  the  policy)  a  debt  owed  by  the 
assured  to  the  company.  Such 
agreements,  this  office  holds,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  subject  to  tax  as 
promissory  notes  .under  the  Act  in 
question. 

Inquiry  has  also  been  made  to 
this  office  concerning  so-called  pre¬ 
mium  extension  notes,  extending 
the  time  within  which  the  assured 
may  pay  his  premium.  Such  notes 
also  usually  contain  a  promise  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  date  therein.  Where, 
however,  such  notes  provide  that 
the  remedy  of  the  lending  company 
in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  note  when  due,  is  in  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  policy,  or  by  such 
set-off  as  is  indicated  above  in  the 
case  of  policy  loan  notes,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  office  that  such  pre¬ 
mium  extension  notes  are  also  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation  under  the  Act 
in  question  as  promissory  notes. 
Any  rulings  inconsistent  herewith 
are  revoked. 

Partnership  Insurance  Ruling 

Agents  making  a  feature  of  partner¬ 
ship  insurance  will  be  interested  in 
this  ruling,  covering  income  tax  return: 

Premiums  paid  on  life  insurance 
taken  out  by  partnership  upon  the 
lives  of  individual  members  of  such 
partnership  constitute  allowable  deduc¬ 
tions  in  ascertaining  the  net  earnings 
of  the  partnership.  However,  when 
such  policies  mature,  or  upon  the 
death  of  the  insured  partner,  the 
amount  received  as  life  insurance 
should  be  included  in  the  gross  in¬ 
come  of  the  partnership. 

Annuity 

An  income  tax  ruling  regarding 
annuities  follows : 

The  amount  paid  under  a  life  in¬ 
surance  endowment,  or  annuity  con¬ 


tract  is  not  income  when  returned 
to  the  person  making  the  contract, 
either  upon  the  maturity  or  the 
surrender  of  the  contract,  but  the 
amount  by  which  the  sum  received 
exceeds  the  sum  paid  and  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  contract  and  payment  is 
income.  When  the  settlement  under 
such  a  contract  is  made  in  more 
than  one  payment  each  payment 
will  be  considered  as  being  com¬ 
posed  of  interest  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  the  principal. 
Where  the  entire  annuity  is  com¬ 
posed  of  interest  return  upon  the 
principal  sum  paid  therefor,  the  en- 
tire  annuity  is  income. 


NORTHERN’S  NEW  POLICIES 


Attractive  Contracts  are  Prepared — all 
on  Non-Partlcipatlng,  Basis — 
Up-to-Date 


The  Northern  Assurance  Company  of 
Michigan  has  prepared  a  new  set  of 
policies.  L/ike  other  contracts  of  this 
Company  there  they  are  on  a  non-par¬ 
ticipating  basis.  They  embrace  continu¬ 
ous  and  limited  premium  policies,  en¬ 
dowing  at  ages  85,  75,  70,  65,  60,  55  and 
50;  also  straight  endowment  policies 
maturing  in  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35  and 
40  years;  also  endowment  policies  ma¬ 
turing  in  20,  25,  and  30  years,  payable 
in  10  premiums  and  payable  in  15  pre¬ 
miums;  also  endowment  policies  matur- 
ing  in  25  and  30  years  and  payable  in 
20  premiums.  The  rate  book  also  con¬ 
tains  rates  and  values  in  denomination 
of  $1,000  for  the  guaranteed  endowment 
addition  and  guaranteed  cash  accumula¬ 
tion  policies  and  a  new  five  and  ten 
year  convertible  non-renewable  term 
policy.  There  is  also  a  continuous  pre¬ 
mium  and  20  premium  endowment  at 
age  90,  to  be  known  as  the  low  cost 
preferred  risk  policy,  issued  in  denomi¬ 
nations  of  $5,000  and  upward.  The  rates 
and  values  in  the  rate  book  for  this 
policy  are  in  $5,000  denominations.  All 
in  all  the  new  policies,  added  to  the 
old,  present  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  insurance  proposi¬ 
tions  now  being  offered  the  insuring 
public. 

The  policies  contain  all  of  the  very 
liberal  standard  provisions  required  of 
a  domestic  company  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Michigan;  are  incontestable 
after  one  year;  provide  for  change  of 
beneficiary  at  the  direction  of  the  in¬ 
sured;  31  days  of  grace  for  payment  of 
premiums;  re-instatement  at  any  time 
within  the  term  of  extension;  clear 
and  distinct  non-forfeiture  provisions; 
cash  loan,  paid-up  and  extended  insur- 
ance  values  after  three  premiums  on 
life  forms  and  after  two  premiums  on 
endowment  forms,  and  a  total  disability 
provision  which  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  20  annual  instalments  to  the 
Insured,  the  amount  of  each  instalment 
to  be  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in¬ 
sured.  This  latter  Is  a  very  up-to-date 
and  liberal  feature,  as  it  will  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  each  annual  instalment  amounts 
to  $68  per  $1,000,  or  an  aggregate  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1,360  on  each  $1,000  of  assur- 
ance. 


OHIO  STATE  LIFE’S  FIGURES 

The  Ohio  State  Life,  of  Columbus, 
closes  the  year  with  a  net  increase  of 
new  life  insurance  issued  of  70  per  cent, 
and  a  net  increase  in  premiums  in 
health  and  accident  policies  of  44  per 
cent. 

President  John  M.  Sarver  and  his 
associates  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
these  gains  at  a  time  when  life  insur¬ 
ance  agents  must  work  harder  than 
ever  to  hold  their  own. 


Charles  Sachs,  general  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  will  become 
associate  general  agent  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  Philadelphia. 


George  W.  Flynn  has  been  appointed 
Southern  examiner  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Fire. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 


Total  Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1913 . $13,280,108 

Total  Resources  December  31st,  1913 .  2,230,832 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  the  right  men,  offering  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  lucrative  agencies  and  future  advancement  with 
our  Company.  For  full  particulars,  Address: 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisania 


Reliance 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 


Has  the  best  General  Agent 
Contract  to  offer  YOU. 

Has  All  Forms  of  Policies  to 
Offer  the  Insured— Particip¬ 
ating  and  Non-Participating. 
Annual  Dividend.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Premium  Reduction. 

Has  the  Only  Perfect  Protec¬ 
tion  Policy  combining  Life, 
Accident  and  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  at  Minimum  Cost. 


E.  P.  MJ5LSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Many  agents  do  not 

Reasons  find  out  why  the 

for  assured  procrasti- 

Procrastinatlon  nates.  They  are 

satisfied  with  ac¬ 

cepting  real  excuses  instead  of  trying 
to  learn  the  real  reason.  Rupert  F. 
Fry,  president  of  the  Old  Line  Life, 
says  that  some  agents  of  the  Company 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  interviewing 
the  house-wife,  and  continuing  he  says: 
“One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  this 
business  is  to  learn  why  the  prospect 
is  procrastinating.  You  will  find,  upon 
investigation,  that  in  many  instances 
the  wife  has  placed  the  harrier  between 


the  husband  and  the  insurance  agent, 
because  she  does  not  appreciate  insur¬ 
ance  and  understand  the  benefits  and 
savings  which  inure  to  the  beneficiary 
and  policyholder.  Educating  the  house¬ 
wife,  therefore,  is  an  important  factor 
In  the  work  of  life  underwriting.” 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  devoted  a  page 
to  life  insurance  in  its  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  27.  It  was  all  good  selling 
arguments.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  of  newspapers  which 
are  informing  the  public  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  insurance  is  increasing. 


January  1,  1915. 
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PREJUDGE  INSURANCE  CASES 


UNFAIR 


COURT 


DECISIONS 


General  Counsel  Davis  of  Pacific 
Mutual  Says  Prejudice  of 
Ignorance  Must  Go 


New  viewpoints  were  obtained  by 
many  who  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Presidents  after  hearing  the  re¬ 
marks  of  General  Counsel  W.  H.  Davis 
of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  of  Los 
Angeles  on  the  subject,  “In  the  Matter 
of  the  Prevention  of  Verdict  Before 
Trial  in  Life  Insurance  Cases.” 

He  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  critic  of  the  courts 
but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  discuss 
the  subject  because  of  the  unwarranted 
decisions  so  frequently  handed  down 
in  the  courts.  After  reading  some  de¬ 
cisions  in  life  insurance  cases,  Mr. 
Davis  said  that  he  had  almost  been 
converted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  recall 
of  judges.  He  said  that  he  would  take  as 
a  premise  the  fact  that  insurance  cases 
are  as  a  rule  prejudged,  before  trial. 

He  admitted  that  the  world  wide  ig¬ 
norance  in  all  walks  of  life  as  to  in¬ 
surance  principles,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  result.  As  long  as  an  in¬ 
surer  is  a  corporation,  just  so  long  will 
there  be  a  certain  antipathy  to  it.  He 
said  that  there  has  of  late  years  been 
a  constant  spirit  of  unrest  abroad  and 
in  this  period  corporation  baiters  be¬ 
came  the  vogue. 

An  Effective  Remedy 
The  only  really  effective  remedy 
against  ignorance  in  insurance  matters 
is  education.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
the  business  of  life  insurance  was  so 
sensitive  that  companies  are  always 
reluctant  to  go  to  court,  and  litigation 
is  sought  only  as  a  last  resort.  No 
business  abhors  litigation  to  the  same 
extent. 

The  records  show  that  the  companies 
lose  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  which  go 
to  court.  H'e  favored  the  appointive 
rather  than  elective  system  for  judges, 
believing  that  justice  is  better  dis¬ 
pensed  when  political  considerations 
are  not  so  much  brought  into  play.  He 
said  that  the  personal  factor  in  legis¬ 
lation  is  not  now  anywhere  near  so  po¬ 
tent  as  it  was,  but  that  there  was  more 
willingness  to  learn  and  consider  on 
the  part  of  legislators. 

Supervision’s  Dangers 
He  said  that  the  companies  were 
placed  practically  upon  guard  to  pre¬ 
vent  supervision  becoming  paternalism 
and  noted  the  fact  that  over-regulation 
and  supervision  are  as  detrimental  to 
policyholders  as  under-supervision. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  policyholder  by  showing 
that  taxation  is  his  loss,  should  be 
undertaken.  He  should  be  shown  how 
he  Is  mulcted  annually  of  large  sums. 

It  Is  through  the  policyholder  that  re¬ 
lief  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  burden 
of  taxation. 

Legislative  Uniformity 
Mr.  Davis  commented  on  the  advan- 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 

A  leading  General  Agency,  pro 
ducing  several  million  dollars  in 
business  per  annum,  representing 
for  fifty  years  past  a  well  known 
Connecticut  company  in  New 
Yr>rk,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  requires 
the  services  of  an  alert,  ambitious 
young  man  to  act  in  the  above 
capacity,  working  with  a  present 
successful  agency  force  and  espe- 
dally  to  secure  new  agents,  train¬ 
ing  them  to  close  business. 

.  A  bright  future  for  the  right 
man.  Only  a  man  with  clean 
habits  and  good  record  need  apply. 

Address,  “Agency  Supervisor,” 
care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


tages  of  uniformity  in  legislation  and 
said  that  the  Life  Presidents  had  done 
much  along  these  lines.  He  added  that 
the  work  which  must  yet  be  done 
would  be  easier  Decause  of  tile  start 
already  made. 

Probably  the  most  important  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  companies  is 
the  proper  equipment  of  the  agent.  He 
said  that  there  should  be  instituted  the 
foundation  for  the  enlightenment  of  poli¬ 
cyholders  along  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  most  poli¬ 
cyholders  know  as  little  of  the  contents 
of  their  life  insurance  policies  as  they 
do  of  the  contents  of  their  fire  policies. 

He  commended  the  use  of  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  for  the  education  of 
agents.  By  educating  the  agent  the 
chances  of  the  policyholder  securing 
the  contract  best  fitted  to  his  needs 
is  enhanced.  He  favored  the  teaching 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  life  in¬ 
surance  in  the  public  schools. 


ILLINOIS  LIFE  CONVENTION 

Members  of  the  Illinois  agencies  of 
the  Illinois  Life  will  convene  on  Satur¬ 
day,  January  2,  at  the  La  Salle  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  their  annual  convention.  It 
will  also  be  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Green  Signal  Club. 


EQUITABLE  CONVENTION 

A  convention  of  the  general  agents 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  Jan¬ 
uary  8  at  which  time  the  campaign 
of  the  general  agents  for  1915  business 
will  be  mapped  out. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 

HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


PERSISTENT  POLICYHOLDERS  their  contracts.  Justice  along  these 

lines  has  brought  to  Its  fixed  policy- 
holders  rewards  in  settlements  of  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  contracts  beyond  all 
comparison. 


VIEWS  OF  BANKERS  LIFE,  NEB. 


They  are  Ones  Who  Should  Be  Re¬ 
warded,  ;Not  Those  Who  Abandon 
Contracts 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


In  a  plea  for  justice  to  fixed  policy¬ 
holders  the  Bankers  Life  of  Lincoln 
Neb.,  through  its  “Bulletin,”  makes  the 
following  statement: 

It  is  not  the  man  who  takes  a  policy 
of  insurance  only  to  lapse  it  and  take 
surrender  value,  that  builds  life  insur¬ 
ance.  There  would  be  no  life  insurance 
companies  if  there  were  no  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  permanence,  who  complete  their 
contracts  and  who  make  results  pos¬ 
sible.  To  just  the  extent  that  a  com¬ 
pany  caters  to  the  temporary  policy¬ 
holder,  rewarding  him  unjustly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rest  to  that  extent  is  a 
company  working  against  all  that  is 
permanent  and  best  in  life  insurance. 
To  just  the  extent  that  insurance  laws 
are  unjust  in  provisions  affecting  stable 
policyholders,  to  that  extent  are  laws 
wrong,  and  they  will  remain  wrong  un¬ 
til  recognition  of  the  justice  in  the 
case  comes  and  wrong  laws  are  righted. 

Every  intelligent  insurance  man 
knows  all  those  who  look  into  the  first 
cost  of  insurance  and  the  time  required 
to  place  a  policy  across  the  line  from 
the  initial  period  of  non-productiveness 
in  Itself,  to  the  self-sustaining  and  earn¬ 
ing  period,  can  readily  understand  that 
the  giving  of  paid  up  insurance  or  divi¬ 
dends  on  surrender  of  policies  in  the 
first  years  of  their  existence,  is  giving 
back  something  that  has  not  been  earn¬ 
ed  by  the  polices  surrendered.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  do  this  character  of  business 
voluntarily  do  it  at  the  expense  of  their 
permanent  policyholders..  Laws  which 
compel  insurance  companies  to  give  to 
those  who  quit,  results  that  have  not 
been  earned,  are  unjust  laws.  Instead 
of  being  protective  laws,  they  take 
from  those  entitled  to  protection  to 
give  unearned  surrender  values  to 
those  who  have  not  earned  protection. 
Why  do  companies  take  from  their 
policyholders  who  stay  and  pay,  to  re¬ 
ward  those  so  temporary  that  their 
association  with  the  company  has  not 
become  self-sustaining?  It  is  because  of 
the  struggle  for  bigness;  to  say  the 
company  is  writing  more  new  business 
than  its  competitor;  to  boast  of  quan¬ 
tity  put  upon  the  books  year  by  year; 
to  make  a  big  showing,  indifferent  as 
to  whether  the  new  business  stays  and 
becomes  an  asset.  For  the  sake  of  hav¬ 
ing  big  years  of  which  to  boast,  they 
pay  surrender  values  and  unearned  divi¬ 
dends  that  become  premiums  to  quit¬ 
ters. 

In  the  same  way  the  required  pay¬ 
ment  of  surrender  values  before  such 
values  have  been  earned,  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  laws  through  the  influ¬ 
ences  too  often  surrounding  insurance 
legislation,  that  are  not  seeking  how 
good  to  make  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  buy  insurance  and  pay 
through  the  years,  hut  are  rather  us¬ 
ing  their  influence  to  secure  laws  prin¬ 
cipally  to  accelerate  the  selling  volume 
of  insurance. 

Any  law  or  method  that  takes  from 
the  paying  policyholder  to  reward  the 
one  who  ceases  paying,  is  an  injustice. 
Those  who  stay  and  pay  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  company;  those  who  quit 
and  are  rewarded  with  unearned  paid 
up  insurance  are  absolved.  Every  in¬ 
terest  of  the  persistent  policyholder 
calls  for  the  earnings  on  his  policy  to 
accumulate  to  his  benefit  rather  than 
that  he  contribute  of  his  policy  earn¬ 
ings  to  pay  unearned  surrender  values 
for  others. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  its  persistent 
policyholders  that  this  company  always 
has  and  always  will  protest  against 
methods  that  take  from  the  earnings 
of  those  who  make  for  stability  in  in¬ 
surance  to  reward  those  who  desert. 
The  Bankers  Life  believes  in  rewarding 
its  persistent  policyholders  who  carry 
and  complete  their  contracts  rather 
than  rewarding  those  who  abandon 


large  extra  payments 

Jo5"  .tHancock  Will  Pay  Mortuary 
Additions  on  Its  Weekly  Premium  * 
Contracts 

The  John  Hancock  has  made  the 
force™  °g  announcement  to  its  field 

tJh,e  PresidentTas  notified  you  that 
the  Company  will  pay  mortuary  addi- 
hons  on  weekly  premium  contracts 

du™8 al{91Ej~7as  u  has  done  this  year 
°n  all  bairns  by  death  where  the 
amount  of  the  policy  is  less  than  the 

fix“d  Knl.  °n  the  liberalized  scale, 

h  extension  of  these  increased 

wWfit£LS°  as,.to  include  all  contracts 
where  the  policy  amount  is  less  than 
the  new  scale,  is  a  procedure  that  Is 
unique  with  the  John  Hancock  Mutual. 
It  really  affects  all  but  a  very  few 
ot  the  older  policies,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  extra  payments  will 
amount  to  half  a  million  dollars  dur- 
1^0  1915. 

While  this  is  accorded  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  not  of  favor — this  Com¬ 
pany  being  but  a  big  democratic  part- 
nerslnp  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
ot  the  smallest  policyholder  not  less 
than  those  of  the  largest— it  still  gives 
evidence  of  the  constant  care  of  the 
management  to  put  the  mutual  prin¬ 
ciple  into  action — providing  insurance 
in  the  most  liberal  way,  both  as  to 
deposit  requirements  and  returns 
therefrom,  compatible  with  that  struc¬ 
tural  soundness  which  comes  first 
of  all. 

Then  again — 

As  to  distribution  of  surplus — the 
same  scale  will  obtain  as  that  of  1914 
namely  five  weekly  premiums  upon  all 
policies  issued  prior  to  1911  the  pre¬ 
miums  of  which  are  paid  to  the  1915 
anniversary. 

So  much  for  1915. 

The  program  for  1914  relating  to  the 
interests  of  the  holders  of  weekly  pre- 
mium  policies  in  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  latter  days  of  1913 
has  been  successfully  carried  out;  so 
that 

The  legal  reserve  on  all  such  poli¬ 
cies  is  now  based  upon  the  most  con¬ 
servative  mortality  table  applicable  to 
such  policies. 

All  policies  now  complete  their  pre¬ 
mium  payments  at  age  75  whether  or 
not  so  stipulated  in  the  policies. 

The  annual  cash  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  has  been  increased. 

Additional  death  benefits  have  been 
paid  on  old  policies  since  January  1 
1914,  to  equal  the  1912  table. 

It  is  therefore  impressively  apparent 
that  the  members’  interests  are  para¬ 
mount.  The  “mutual”  idea  is  thus 
carried  through  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion. 


TO  CLOSE  UNION  SQUARE  AGENCY 

Horace  J.  Wippell  Goes  With  I.  Wolff- 
sohn  Agency,  of  the  Mutual  Life 
In  New  York 


The  Union  Square  branch  of  the 
Mutual  Life  in  New  York  city  will  be 
closed  on  January  1.  Horace  J.  Wip¬ 
pell,  George  Fowler  and  Willard  C. 
Crittenden  will  go  with  the  I.  Wolff- 
sohn  Agency  of  the  Mutual  Life  on 
January  1. 

Mr.  Wippell,  who  is  a  home  office 
graduate,  has  led  the  Union  Square 
Agency  for  seven  years.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  agents  in  paid-for 
business  and  in  number  of  lives  insured. 


After  twenty  years  of  service  with 
the  Metropolitan  Life  at  Trenton,  John 
F.  Jamison  has  retired,  being  succeed¬ 
ed.  by  J.  A.  Conway. 
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Misrepresentation  as  a  Defense  to  Policy  Contracts 

By  JAMES  H.  McINTOSH,  General  Counsel, 

New  York  Life 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

The  law  of  fraud  and  the  ordinary 
remedies  for  relief  against  fraud  are, 
and  always  have  been,  full,  complete  and 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance.  Therefore,  my 
suggestion  is  that  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  abandon  any  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  law  of  warranty.  If 
the  companies  accept  the  situation 
which  courts  and  legislatures  have  cre¬ 
ated,  and  place  their  reliance  for  their 
protection  on  the  law  of  fraud  and 
the  remedies  the  law  provides  for  re¬ 
lief  against  fraud,  I  feel  sure  they  will 
thereby  not  merely  allay  much  of  the 
prejudice  that  exists  against  them,  but 
wil  then  find  protection  in  every  just 
cause.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  hope 
that  the  law  of  fraud  will  in  every 
case  be  administered  intelligently  and 
fairly.  No  law  ever  is.  But  if  we  ask 
only  for  the  protection  that  any  de¬ 
frauded  person  may  ask,  if  we  do  not 
ask  for  special  consideration  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  special  forms  of  our  con¬ 
tracts,  then  we  place  ourselves  where 
every  litigant  stands  whose  contract 
contains  no  special  provisions  relating 
to  misrepresentations,  and  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  entitled  to  receive  the  re¬ 
lief  any  other  litigant  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  would  receive. 

Contract  Induced  by  Fraudulent  Mis¬ 
representation 

A  contract  induced  by  fraudulent  mis¬ 
representations  it  not  void;  it  is  valid. 
It  is  forever  binding  on  the  person  who 
made  the  misrepresentations.  The  only 
difference  between  such  a  contract  and 
one  honestly  made  is  that  the  party 
who  is  innocent,  when  he  discovers  the 
fraud,  may  invalidate  it  if  he  wants 
to.  The  defrauded  party  has  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  remedies — either  he  may  affirm 
the  contract  and  rely  for  his  relief  on 
an  action  for  damages  for  deceit,  or 
else  he  may  rescind  it,  restore  what 
he  received  under  it,  and  thus  end  it. 
Of  course,  the  remedy  of  an  action 
for  damages  for  deceit  is  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  insurance  cases;  but  the 
remedy  of  rescission  is  of  greatest 
value  because  it  is  capable  of  giving 
all  the  relief  the  insurance  company 
needs.  Also,  if  we,  when  we  find  out 
that  our  company  has  been  induced  to 
enter  into  a  contract  by  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  at  once  tender  back  what  we  have 
received  under  it  and  serve  notice  of 
the  company’s  election  to  rescind  the 
contract,  we  shall  thereby  put  our  com¬ 
panies  in  the  favorable  attitude  of  not 
appearing  to  wish  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  transaction,  but  of  seeking 
only  to  do  justice  as  between  the 
wrong-doer  and  themselves  by  placing 
both  parties  to  the  contract  where 
both  would  have  been  if  the  truth  had 
been  told.  To  this  no  one  can  reason¬ 
ably  object.  Pursuing  this  remedy  we 
Shall  stand  in  a  very  different  light 
before  the  courts  and  before  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  light  in  which  we 
stood  when  we  said— “We  have  agreed 
that  the  contract  shall  be  void  and 
all  you  paid  shall  be  forfeited.  We 
will  keep  all  we  have  got  but  because 
you  told  what  was  not  true  will  give 
you  nothing  for  what  you  gave.” 

Defense  Upon  Rescission 

The  companies  can  maintain  a  de¬ 
fense  based  upon  rescission  and  the 
return  of  the  premiums  when  they 
could  not  do  so  if  they  undertook  to 
keep  the  premiums  and,  while  doing 
so,  to  repudiate  the  insurance.  The 
one  remedy  seems  fair,  it  is  fair  and 
the  conscience  approves  it;  the  other 
seems  unfair  and  the  conscience  re¬ 
jects  it.  And  after  all  is  said  and 
done  there  is  very  much  about  the 
courts  that  is  human. 

Nor  in  any  event  can  the  companies 
by  rescission  lose  much — merely  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  premiums.  The  remedy  is 


available  too  whether  the  insured  has 
died  or  not.  If  he  made  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  thereby  obtained  a  con¬ 
tract  he  could  not  have  obtained  if 
he  had  told  the  truth,  it  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  his  beneficiary  shall  now 
take  the  benefits  of  what  he  got  by 
misrepresentation  because  he  success¬ 
fully  concealed  the  facts  until  he  died. 
Rescission  may  be  made  after  death 
as  well  as  before,  provided  only  it  is 
made  promptly  after  the  fraud  or  mis¬ 
representation  is  discovered. 

Breach  of  Warranty 
Under  the  common  law  of  warran¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  maintain  a  defense 
based  upon  a  breach  of  warranty  the 
defendant  was  not  required  to  show 
that  the  misrepresentation  was  know¬ 
ingly  made  with  intent  to  defraud.  No 
more  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  the 
misrepresentation  was  knowingly  made 
with  fraudulent  intent  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  defense  based  upon  rescission. 
If  a  party  wilfully  misrepresented  a 
material  fact  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  insurance  and  got  it  in  that  way, 
then,  of  course,  that  is  fraud  of  a 
flagrant  and  intentional  sort.  But  if 
he  innocently  misrepresented  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  which  if  known  to  the  in¬ 
sured  would  have  prevented  him  from 
making  the  contract,  the  insurer  may 
rescind  in  such  a  case  because  the 
misrepresentation,  although  innocent, 
placed  both  of  the  parties  where  they 
would  not  have  been  if  they  had  known 
the  truth,  and  rescission  restores  them 
where  they  were  and  cures  the  wrong. 

Rescission  also  eliminates  all  discus¬ 
sion  of  warranties,  conditions  prece¬ 
dent,  and  the  chaos  of  judicial  opinions 
based  upon  no  legal  theory,  erroneously 
thought  to  constitute  a  law  of  insur¬ 
ance,  and  it  places  insurance  com¬ 
panies  where  they  properly  belong — 
under  the  ordinary,  well-understood 
law  of  contracts,  with  the  common 
remedies  available  to  every  party 
whom  misrepresentation  has  induced  to 
make  a  contract  he  would  not  have 
made  if  he  had  known  the  truth. 

Abandoning  States 
So  that  my  message  to  the  insurance 
companies  here  represented  is  to  join 
with  us  in  abandoning,  as  the  legis¬ 
latures  in  some  States  have  practical¬ 
ly  made  us  abandon  in  those  States, 
all  idea  of  warranties  in  negotiating 
insurance  contracts;  so  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  as  that  every  question 
asked  the  applicant  will  clearly  and 
unmistakably  be  a  material  question, 
letting  him  know  that  the  company  re¬ 
lies,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
must  rely,  on  what  he  says;  and  then 
if  with  this  understanding  clear  in  his 
mind,  he  misrepresents  his  insurability 
and  thereby  induces  the  company  to 
make  a  contract  with  him  it  would 
not  have  made  if  he  had  told  the  truth, 
promptly  when  the  misrepresentation 
is  discovered  to  tender  back  all  he 
paid,  notify  him  that  the  company  has 
elected  to  rescind  the  contract,  and 
has  rescinded  and  cancelled  it. 

The  company  I  represent  has  pur¬ 
sued  this  remedy  now  ever  since  it 
changed  its  forms  of  contract  from  the 
incontestable  from  date  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  form  where  they  are  incontestable 
during  the  first  policy  year.  By  this 
method  the  company  has  rescinded 
many  contracts  aggregating  a  large 
sum,  without  trouble,  without  expense, 
and  without  litigation.  It  is  a  method 
that  lawyers  all  understand.  It  gets 
us  out  of  and  away  from  the  imaginary 
field  of  supposed  Insurance  law. 

Attitude  of  Lawyers 
And  when  an  applicant  for  insur¬ 
ance,  or  his  representative,  goes  be¬ 
fore  his  lawyer  and  shows  him  what 
has  been  done,  the  lawyer  understands 
that  we  have  done  what  we  have  a 
right  to  flo,  and  as  a  rule  does  not 


advise  a  suit.  Moreover,  in  our  suits 
where  we  have  done  this  we  have 
usually  been  successful;  and  I  believe 
we  stand  stronger,  in  a  more  favorable 
light,  and  with  a  better  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  justice  before  the  courts  than  we 
ever  hope  to  stand  under  a  defense 
based  upon  the  law  of  warranties  for¬ 
feiting  to  the  company  all  it  had  re¬ 
ceived,  let  the  agreement  of  warranty 
be  made  with  all  the  strength  and 
skill  human  language  can  employ. 

The  companies  themselves  have 
done  much  in  late  years  to  allay  preju¬ 
dice  by  putting  into  their  contracts 
provisions  making  them  incontestable 
after  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
than  the  law  prescribes  for  the  right 
to  contest  the  validity  of  any  other 
form  of  contract;  by  providing  therein 
for  loans,  surrender  values  and  non¬ 
forfeiture  benefits;  in  short,  by  giving 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  benefit  for  every 
dollar  of  premiums  received. 

Let  us  unitedly  go  forward  onto  a 
still  higher  plane  by  abandoning  all 
defenses  based  on  warranties,  and  by 
relying  on  the  general  law  of  fraud 
and  the  remedies  provided  by  law  for 
relief  against  misrepresentation  and 
fraud.  If  we  do  this,  then  after  we 
have  done  for  a  few  more  years,  as 
we  have  done  for  many  late  years, 
transacted  the  business  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  on  a  higher  plane,  with  a  greater 
measure  of  integrity,  with  a  higher 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  contract  ob¬ 
ligation,  than  obtains  in  any  other 
branch  of  business,  the  public  will 
come  over  to  our  side,  the  legisuatures 
will  make  us  less  trouble,  and  the 
courts,  recognizing  that  we  seek  no 
favors  and  ask  only  for  what  is  right 
and  fair,  will  forsake  their  prejudices 
and  give  us  the  even-handed  justice 
they  ought  to  give  and  our  companies 
are  entitled  to  receive. 


PEORIA  LIFE’S  RECORD 


Comparv  Will  Close  Year  With  New 
Business  Written  of  About 
$3,800,000 


Among  the  companies  showing  a 
good  net  increase  for  the  year  is  the 
Peoria  Life.  President  Emmet  C.  May, 
of  that  Company,  says: 

“The  Peoria  Life  will  close  the  year 
with  new  business  written  and  placed 
of  about  '$3,800,000.  It  makes  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $2,400,000  for  the  year 
and  will  make  an  amount  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  $12,200,000. 
These  figures  are  not  of  course  abso¬ 
lutely  correct,  but  they  are  approxi¬ 
mately  so.  We  are  very  well  satisfied 
wlith  the  year’s  work.  Our  assets  will 
have  increased  close  up  to  a  mil- 
’ion  dollars  and  we  have  accomplished 
the  allotment  that  we  had  set  for  our¬ 
selves  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.” 


POLICY  CANCELLED  MORTGAGE 

A  striking  example  of  the  timeliness 
of  a  good  life  policy  is  the  case  of 
the  late  Theodore  Parsons,  of  Oxbow, 
Sask. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  a  prosperous  farm¬ 
er,  and  in  connection  with  improve¬ 
ments  on  his  place  he  applied  to  the 
Canada  Life  for  a  loan.  H'e  obtained 
a  cash  loan  of  $5,000,  and  being  a 
prudent  man,  he  applied  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  same  time  for  a  20-year 
Endowment  Policy  for  $4,500.  This 
was  duly  issued  in  December,  1910, 
and  through  it  Mr.  Parsons  would  auto¬ 
matically  have  had  his  loan  cancelled 
through  its  maturity  should  he  have 
lived  twenty  years,  while  in  the  event 
of  his  prior  death  the  mortgage  would 
have  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Parsons  died  a  few  months  ago, 
leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children. 
Although  his  place  was  appraised  as 
worth  $10,000,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  serious  thing  for  his  family  to 
have  faced  the  future  with  the  burden 
of  $5,000  mortgage  on  it.  The  wise 
forethought  of  Mr.  Parsons  assured  the 
leaving  of  his  estate  to  his  dependents 
practically  intact. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914 .  $66,1 68,702.53 


Liabilities  .  61,182,456.00 

Surplus  . $  4,986,246.33 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  haa 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  of  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  sppsrent 
that  the  Company  it  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  ita  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly." 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  s  steady 
and  sound  growth,  ita  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,532,533  in 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  $ii6,ooo,*oo  in 

1913. 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865—  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


January  1,  1915. 
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DEFERRED  POLICY  LOANS 


VIEWS  OF  ACTUARY  E.  M.  BLEHL 


Despite  Period  of  Money  Stringency 
Companies  Are  Successfully  Meet¬ 
ing  the  Situation 

The  Philadelphia  Life  gives  publicity 
to  an  interesting  article  just  written 
on  policy  loans,  under  the  heading: 
“Shall  Policy  Loan  Applications  be  De¬ 
ferred?”  Ernest  M.  Blehl,  actuary  of 
the  Company  is  the  author.  He  says: 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners  sentiment  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  favor  of  requiring  the 
policyholder  to  give  insurance  com¬ 
panies  six  months’  notice  if  a  loan  is 
desired,  except  where  the  loan  is  to 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  premiums. 
In  other  words,  if  a  policyholder  de¬ 
sires  to  make  a  loan  on  his  contract, 
the  Commissioners  seemed  to  think 
that  the  companies  should  require  a 
period  of  six  months  to  elapse  before 
the  actual  cash  proceeds  are  paid.  One 
of  the  Southern  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  wrote  our  Company  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter  and  asked  for 
an  opinion. 

Jeopardizing  Policies? 

The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  appears  to  be  that  it  is  not 
good  practice  for  policyholders  to  be 
permitted  to  jeopardize  their  policies 
by  loading  them  with  indebtedness; 
that  if  the  insured  has  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  along  without  making  loans  on 
his  policy,  he  will  have  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  to  pay  interest  charges  on  the 
loans,  and  that  the  borrowing  of  money 
on  insurance  policies  leads  very  often 
to  their  cancellation.  There  is,  of 
course,  considerable  force  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioners,  but  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  subject  we 
thought  that  the  contemplated  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  imposing  a  hardship  on 
policyholders,  and  we,  therefore,  an¬ 
swered  the  letter  that  from  our  stand¬ 
point  we  saw  no  particular  emergency 
for  requiring  reservation  of  the  right 
to  grant  policy  loans  for  a  stated 
period.  This  Company  has  passed 
through  the  panics  of  previous  years, 
and  is  now  encountering,  as  are  all 
other  businesses  in  the  country,  a 
period  of  great  stringency  of  money. 
On  none  of  these  occasions  has  it  been 
unable  to  meet  all  demands  on  it  for 
funds,  and  it  has  satisfied  the  desires 
of  its  policyholders  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  equities,  and  has  been  able  to 
do  this  without  having  to  borrow  any 
money  for  such  purposes.  A  money 
stringency  is  bound  from  its  nature 
to  be  merely  temporary,  premiums  are 
constantly  being  received  by  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  experience  has  shown 
that  not  everyone  wants  to  borrow  on 
his  policy  and  expedients  are  on  every 
hand  for  a  solvent  company  for  meet¬ 
ing  any  reasonable  demands  which 
may  arise. 

Maximum  Policy  Indebtedness 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  policy  indebtedness  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  much  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  insured,  so  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  outstanding, 
the  amount  of  loans  is  a  comparatively 
small  proportion.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  individual  policies,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  the  loans  made 
on  insurance  policies  do  not  materially 
affect  the  amounts  which  are  to  be 
paid  the  beneficiaries  in  event  of  death. 

Loans  are  objectionable  because  the 
insured  is  borrowing  from  his  benefi¬ 
ciary;  he  is  destroying  the  estate 
which  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  estab¬ 
lish;  if  the  loan  is  made  the  insured 
has  more  difficulty  in  taking  care  of 
the  premiums  and  interest  charges 
than  in  taking  care  of  the  premiums 
alone;  a  loan  is  frequently  the  prelude 
to  a  lapse.  For  all  these  reasons  this 
company  is  somewhat  reluctant  in 
granting  loans  to  its  policyholders. 

We  have  found  out,  however,  that 
the  accommodations  so  accorded  are 
at  times  of  great  value  to  policyholders, 
and  it  may  be  a  grave  question  wheth¬ 
er  the  excluding  of  the  right  to  make 
a  demand  loan  would  not  be  a  deter¬ 


rent  against  taking  new  insurance,  and 

whether  in  event  of  a  loan  value  not 
being  available  the  insured  would  not 
seize  the  first  opportunity  for  surren¬ 
dering  his  policy  for  cash.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  two  opposing  influences 
may  be  more  than  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
act  the  good  effects  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  plan  might  bring  about  in 
event  of  establishing  a  six  months’  re¬ 
serve  period  before  the  loan  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Too  Many  Laws 

Life  insurance,  it  has  often  been 
stated,  has  been  subjected  to  more 
statutes  and  rules  than  are  good  either 
for  the  company  or  the  policyholder. 
Lack  of  uniformity  in  legislation  has, 
however,  caused  interminable  trouble 
and  confusion,  and  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  over  widely  extended  territory  find 
it  necessary  to  have  many  different  edi¬ 
tions  of  their  policies  to  conform  to 
the  varying  insurance  laws  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  The  requirement  by 
certain  States  of  additional  policy  pro¬ 
visions  simply  means  the  adding  of  a 
new  policy  form  to  the  long  list  now 
required  to  be  published.  No  good 
purpose  is  served  in  complicating  the 
policy  forms,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
efforts  should  at  all  times  be  made 
to  reduce  the  policy  forms  to  a  stan¬ 
dard  basis. 

If  it  is  required  by  statute  or  where 
the  Commissioner  has  the  authority 
and  he  demands  it,  this  Company  will, 
of  course,  follow  the  law,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  insert  a  six  months’  reservation 
loan  clause  in  its  policies  in  those 
States  where  this  is  required.  For  the 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  above, 
however,  we  do  not  see  the  emergency 
for  such  a  condition  to  be  contained 
in  the  policies,  and  would  prefer  to 
give  our  policyholders  every  accommo¬ 
dation  which  can  be  safely  accorded. 

WAR  QUESTIONS 


Information  Asked  by  Mutual  Benefit  of 
Those  Born  in  Zone  of 
Conflict 


During  the  past  three  months,  so 
many  nations  and  so  many  millions  of 
men  have  become  Involved  in  the  great 
war  that  the  Mutual  Benefit  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  war  ruling,  by  which 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities, 
agents  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  will  be 
guided  in  soliciting  foreign  born  appli¬ 
cants: 

Applicants  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  were  born  in  any  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  now  at  war,  must  furnish  the 
following  '.information  in  connection 
with  their  applications: 

(1)  How  long  have  they  resided  in 
the  United  States? 

(2)  Have  they  become  fully  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

(3)  Are  they  subject  to  call  for  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  in  a  foreign 
country  ? 

(4)  If  so,  do  they  possess  property 
in  such  country? 

('5)  Would  they  respond  to  any  call 
or  appeal  for  military  or  naval  service? 


LIVING  TOO  FAST 


Views  of  Actuarial  and  Hygienic  Ex¬ 
perts  Given  to  Scientists  in 
Philadelphia 


Dr.  Eugene  Fisk,  director  of  hygiene 
at  the  Life  Extension  Institute  of  New 
York,  in  an  address  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  asserted  that  the  swift  so¬ 
cial  and  industrial  pace  in  the  United 
States  has  reduced  the  vitality  of 
Americans  to  a  point  far  below  the 
standard  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Supplementing  this 
statement,  Assistant  Statistician  Kopp 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  said  that  the 
infusion  of  Slavic  blood  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  lowering  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

“The  American  of  1914  is  far  below 
the  physical  standards  of  his  pro¬ 
genitors,”  said  Dr.  Fisk  in  a  Philadelphia 
daily  paper.  “It  is  easily  imaginable 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  examined 
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Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  ‘‘oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


A  Word  to  the  Wise  is 
Sufficient 

Grow  Up  With  A  Growing 
Company 

Insurance  In  Force 

Over  $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 


Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  C.  BALDWIN, 
Preside  ot 


HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dosen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 Oh  reserve 


by  life  insurance  companies  and  hos¬ 
pital  physicians  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
jected  in  a  physical  test  for  military 
service.” 


PAP  PS  ON  POLICY  LOANS 

Percy  C.  H.  Papps,  actuary  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit,  says  in  a  current  issue 
of  “The  'Pelican”: 

“While  the  Company  is  very  much 
opposed  to  policyholders  borrowing 
upon  their  policies  unnecessarily,  there 
are  times  when  the  ability  to  borrow 
upon  a  policy  is  a  very  valuable 
privilege,  and  one  which  might  be  of 
little  value  if  the  insured  were  forced 
to  wait  sixty  or  ninety  days.” 


A  PREVENTIVE  OF  WORRY 

The  same  brain  can’t  at  the  same 
time  dwell  on  work  and  worry.  You 
can’t  dare  while  you  despair.  Don’t 
meet  trouble  half-way;  make  it  race 
after  you.  There  are  obstacles  in  all 
roads  and  they  are  only  insurmountable 
to  cowards.  No  one  ever  got  to  the 
top  without  a  tussle.  It  isn’t  so  much 
the  quality  of  a  man’s  mind  as  the 
quality  of  his  nerve  that  brings  him 
through.  So  long  as  ruin  'is  only  a 
possibility,  there  is  always  a  chance  to 
escape.  Get  out  of  the  fright  habit 
and  into  the  fight  habit.  The  forego¬ 
ing  are  thoughts  of  a  clear  writer  in 
The  Prudential  Record. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


January  1,  1915. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

•••  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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The  Service  Route  to  Success 
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By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
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becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 
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COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 
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WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 
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(\Liirk  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

,  or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

220  BROADWAY 
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PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 

CALL  ON  COMPTON 

DARST  ON  SUPERVISION 


It  is  not  every  suc- 

Essentials  to  cessful  agent  who  can 
Insurance  sum  up  his  impres- 

Success  sions  on  how  to  suc¬ 

ceed  as  an  agent,  but 
the  following  guide  of  W.  R.  Williams 
a  Prudential  representative  in  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  is  worthy  of  reproduction: 

It  is  essential  that  the  insurance 
solicitor  be  neat  in  appearance,  tactful 
in  his  arguments  and  have  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  contracts  that  he  sells. 
It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  study 
oneself  as  well  as  the  business  in  order 
to  be  master  of  both.  For  the  same 
reason  that  an  architect  draws  a  set 
of  plans  before  building,  every  solicitor 
should  study  the  situation,  marshal  his 
ideas,  draw  a  workable  set  of  plans — 
the  arguments  he  purposes  using  and 
the  propositions  that  are  to  be  present¬ 
ed — and  then  proceed  to  work  his  plans. 

So  study  the  situation  that  you  may 
grasp  the  opportunities  which  surround 
every  live  agent  in  every  community. 
Present  your  proposition  in  a  tactful 
manner,  be  explicit  and  always  have 
with  you  a  figuring-pad.  Be  truthful 
and  accurate  with  your  figures,  be 
diplomatic  in  making  comparisons, 
and  by  all  means  “don’t  knock”  your 
competitor.  Stick  to  your  point,  and 
use  a  specimen  policy  to  illustrate  the 
points  made,  for  by  so  doing  you’ll 
avoid  unnecessary  phrases  and  hold 
the  attention  of  your  prospect. 

Never  procrastinate,  act  promptly, 
cheerfully  and  with  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  and  let  your  arguments  be 
tempting  and  convincing.  Begin  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  necessity  of  protection, 
and  cite  instances  to  prove  it;  explain 
the  death  benefit  in  one  lump  sum  or 
in  instalments,  the  non-forfeitable  fea¬ 
tures,  etc.  Finally,  impress  your  pros¬ 
pect  with  the  fact  that  the  policy  is 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

To  get  prospects,  consider  every 
business  man  a  possible  prospect  and 
place  his  name  in  your  prospect  book. 
Never  feel  timid  about  canvassing  a 
business  man.  His  is  always  a  fertile 
field  if  you  understand  your  work,  and 
work  properly  done  means  the  exercise 
of  ability,  tact,  integrity,  diplomacy  and 
determination.  Have  your  starting- 
point  at  one  end  of  a  business  block 
and  so  concentrate  your  work  and  save 
time. 

It  is  also  essential  not  to  lose  sight 
of  those  we  have  already  insured,  for 
there  are  many  conditions  that  call  for 
more  protection,  such  as  promotions, 
marriages,  etc.  We  recall  one  instance 
of  a  young  man  we  wrote  for  $1,000. 
He  was  then  only  a  clerk  in  a  hank. 
Since  that  time  he  has  taken  a  wife 
and  has  a  child,  and  to-day  is  assistant 
cashier  in  the  same  bank.  We  have 
increased  his  insurance  in  The  Pru¬ 
dential  to  $11,000.  Many  other  In¬ 
stances  could  be  cited  of  men  whom 
we  have  followed  up  in  the  same 
manner. 

•  •  « 

There  is  no  better  incentive 

Have  a  to  good  work  than  a  defi- 

Definite  nite  aim.  In  any  line  of  en- 
Aim  deavor  that  man  wins  who 
makes  up  his  mind  what 
he  wants,  what  Ms  special  aim  shall 
be  and  then  works  for  it.  But — don’t 
make  that  aim  a  low  one.  Put  your 
mark  high,  work  for  something  worth 
while,  you  may  never  reach  your  de¬ 
sire  but  you  will  have  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  trying  and  all  your  life  will 
be  influenced  and  molded  by  that  fact, 
says  the  Security  Mutual  Life. 

Decide  early  in  the  game  what  it  is 
you  want — and  then  get  it.  You  can 

do  it. 

The  life  story  of  many  a  great  man 
shows  a  lack  of  education  and  of  al¬ 
most  all  advantages  in  early  youth  hut 


it  also  shows  that  this  fact  was  never 
allowed  to  prevent  progress.  These 
men  worked  hard  to  educate  them¬ 
selves.  The  greatness  of  the  man  shone 
forth  in  these  early  days  in  his  very 
effort  to  overcome,  in  that  he  put  his 
eye  on  a  point  far  ahead  and  then  bent 
all  his  energies  to  hew  a  path  through 
these  difficulties  to  that  point. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  line  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  one’s  natural  wlish  to  become 
a  large  producer,  whether  it  be  a  de¬ 
sire  to  stand  at  the  head  of  any  pro¬ 
fession,  or  -to  shine  in  any  other  way, 
it  is  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  reaches  out  for  it  who  arrives. 

•  •  • 

Life  _  insurance  sales- 
Insurance  men  sell  a  thing  that 

Compared  to  has  become  almost  or 
Staples  quite  as  staple  as 
groceries,  says  a  writ¬ 
er  in  The  Missouri  State  Life’s  Bulletin. 

-Ever  think  of  that  in  approaching  a 
prospect? 

Like  groceries  it  comes  in  all  sizes 
of  packages.  Therefore,  every  pros¬ 
pect’s  necessities  -can  be  suitably 
supplied.  How  rich  you  have  “struck 
it,”  then,  in  your  -choice  of  a  thing  to 
deal  in. 

Staple  and  comes  in  all  sized 
packages.  And  ready  for  immediate 
use.  -No  preparing  or  -cooking  needed. 
No  waste,  none  ever  left  over  to  spoil. 
Doesn’t  depreciate  by  being  kept  on 
hand.  Keeps  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  any 
sized  package  of  it  would  prove  better 
than  a  million  daisies — better  in  the 
estimation  of  any  and  every  man. 

Millions  have  bought  it.  Other 
millions  are  ready  to  buy  it. 

What  field  man  will  own  that  he  can’t 
sell  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  it  a  year? 

Well,  hardly  a  one;  but  there  are 
some  who  after  saying  they’ll  do  it,  fall 
by  the  wayside  for  lack  of  persistency 
in  seeing  people. 

You  can’t  sell  it  as  does  the  store¬ 
keeper  who  shelves  his  goods  and  waits 
for  customers.  No,  sir,  it  won’t  go  that 
way.  But  if  you’ll  get  out  and  keep  at 
it — keep  at  seeing  people  and  showing 
your  goods — you’ll  sell  lots  of  it. 
That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HASN’T  TIME 

“The  man  who  says  he  hasn’t  time 
to  read,”  said  a  big  business  man  who 
directs  over  five  thousand  workers, 
and  who  has  been  able  to  keep  abreast 
of  modern  business  thought,  “is  the 
man  who  hasn’t  the  desire  to  read.  In 
my  experience  I  have  found  that  things 
men  have  wanted  to  do  they  have 
found  time  to  do.  When  a  fellow  tells 
me  that  he  cannot  find  time,  but  that 
he  has  the  desire  to  read,  I  know 
that  his  desire  is  weak.  The  man  who 
wants  to  do  things  will  so  arrange  his 
affairs  that  he  can  find  time.  The 
man  who  hopes  to  climb  high,  who 
expects  to  be  with  the  leaders,  must 
be  a  student  of  the  work  and  thoughts 
of  other  leaders.  The  great  men  of 
the  world  have  been  men  who  acquaint¬ 
ed  themselves  with  the  ideas  and 
deeds  of  men  greater  than  themselves. 
Man  is  an  imitative  animal  and  quick¬ 
ly  follows  the  examples  set  by  those 
he  admires.  All  men  have  the  same 
amount  of  time.  Good  management  of 
one’s  time  enables  one  to  do  what  one 
wants.” 


General  Agent  Merrell  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  of  Iowa  at  Cleveland  has  di¬ 
vided  his  agency  into  two  teams  which 
will  contest  for  the  leadership  in  the 
office  for  the  production  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  trip  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 


A  Rare  Exception  When  a  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  Does  Not  Pay 
a  Loss 

Commissioner  Darst,  president  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  Convention, 
spoke  before  the  Life  Presidents  last 
week,  saying  in  part: 

When  a  complaint  as  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  is  filed,  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  should  carefully  investigate. 
Often  the  claimant  has  misunderstood 
the  conditions  of  his  contract,  and  an 
explanation  from  the  Insurance  -Com¬ 
missioner  cures  his  dissatisfaction. 

When  I  am  confronted  with  the  rare 
exception  of  a  life  insurance  company 
failing  to  settle  a  death  loss,  or  of 
conducting  its  business  in  a  particular 
instance  in  a  manner  not  in  accord 
with  my  views  of  justice,  I  hesitate 
to  give  the  fact  publicity,  because  I 
realize  that  the  harm  done  the  law- 
abiding  companies  and  the  public 
through  shaking  the  public’s  faith  in 
insurance  would  far  surpass  the  good 
accomplished  by  public  reprimand.  I, 
therefore,  attempt  to  obtain  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  abuse  without  undue  publio 
clamor. 

The  Insurance  Department,  having 
established  a  reputation  for  depend¬ 
ability,  the  advices  of  the  department, 
whether  through  letters,  official  pub¬ 
lications  or  public  addresses,  will  com¬ 
mand  respect  and  attention.  Com¬ 
panies  having  its  approval  will  he  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question.  Thus,  merely 
by  doing  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
in  raising  the  standard  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  and  increasing  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  knowledge  of  it,  does  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  give  life  insurance 
its  best  advertisement  as  a  trustworthy 
buffer  against  adversity. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Insurance 
Department’s  function  as  an  educator. 
Nothing  spectacular;  nothing  to  call 


for  the  plaudits  of  an  excited  public; 
just  plain  plodding — all  of  which  is 
shaped  to  the  end  that  insurance  may 
have  the  deserved  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  before  this  your  menace 
of  State  insurance  dissolves  as  fog 
before  the  noon-day  sun. 

By  making  “licensed”  stand  for 
quality  the  departments  have  estab¬ 
lished  confidence  in  the  companies  as 
well  as  in  themselves.  They  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  field;  it  is  for  the  companies 
to  cultivate  it  and  reap  the  harvest. 


WORKMEN’S  BENEVOLENT 


Examination  of  Fraternal  Order  by  In¬ 
surance  Department  Shows 
Administration  Cost 


The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  completed  an  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Workmen’s  Benefit  and 
Benevolent  Association,  a  fraternal 
beneficiary  associaton.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Workmen’s  Children 
Death  Benefit  Fund  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  an  unincorporat¬ 
ed  society  now  being  liquidated  by  the 
insurance  department.  The  newer  name 
was  chosen  for  the  reorganized  member¬ 
ship. 

Total  ledger  assets  were  shown  of 
$27,328.01 ;  non-ledger  assets  of  $2,- 
746.65  and  gross  assets  of  $30,074,66. 
The  surplus  was  $29,954.66.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating  an  organization  of 
this  kind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
death  claims  paid  were  only  $2,910  and 
the  total  disbursements,  $5,169.67.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  sum  paid  for  death  claims, 
this  sum  was  all  taken  up  with  pay¬ 
ing  expenses  such  as  office  salaries, 
rent,  postajge  supplies,  etc. 

The  death  benefits  paid  are  graded 
according  to  the  age  at  entry.  Only  a 
death  benefit  is  paid,  no  weekly  sick 
or  accident  benefits  are  allowed.  The 
assessments  are  15  cents  per  month 
for  each  member  regardless  of  age. 


January  1,  1916. 
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VOTE  FOR  MUTUALIZATION 


VOTE  CAST  IS  65,000  TO  1,600 


Policyholders  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Give  Their  Assent — Jos.  P.  Day 
Chairman  of  Meeting 


By  a  vote  of  65,000  to  1,600,  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  voted 
on  the  proposition  to  turn  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Company  over  to  them  by 
purchase  from  the  stockholders.  The 
polls  were  open  from  11  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
About  100  attended  in  person  but  there 
were  over  66,000  ballots  which  had 
come  by  mail  and  which  are  now  be¬ 
ing  counted.  The  largest  policyholder 
present  yesterday  was  Joseph  P.  Day. 
He  carries  insurance  in  the  Company 
amounting  to  about  $150,000.  Mr.  Day 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting 
which  was  called  to  order  by  Frank 
Hasbrouck,  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  of  New  York. 

Albert  E.  Smith  of  the  department 
and  T.  Catesby  Jones  and  Henry  G. 
Sanford,  who  have  been  named  by 
Judge  Hasbrouck  as  inspectors  of  elec¬ 
tion  then  took  charge  of  the  canvass 
of  votes  of  those  present  and  of  the 
proxies  which  had  come  by  mail.  All 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  New 
York  law  governing  such  proceedings. 

When  the  official  count  of  the  vote 
is  over  the  inspectors  of  election  will 
report  the  result  both  to  the  Company 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  for  the  latter 
to  give  his  consent  after  reviewing 
the  official  records  of  the  meeting  of 
the  directors,  the  stockholders  and  the 
r  ->licyholders. 

The  voting  completed  the  third  step 
in  the  process  of  turning  the  $500,000,- 
000  of  assets  and  the  $40,000,000  of 
surplus  over  to  the  policyholders. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  will  give  his  consent  to 
the  change  when  formalties  are  over. 


REDUCES  PREMIUM  RATES 


Action  by  Union  Central  Life  Affects 
All  Plans  Except 
Term 


The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  makes  radical 
change,  materially  reducing  its  premium 
rates  on  all  life  and  endowment  poli¬ 
cies,  thereby  bringing  the  cost  of  par¬ 
ticipating  insurance  within  easier  reach 
of  the  insuring  public.  President  Clark’s 
letter  to  the  agency  force,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  in  part,  follows: 

“There  has  been  much  agitation  by 
various  insurance  organizations,  as  well 
as  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  insuring  public,  for  a  reduction  in 
premium  rates.  Your  company  after 
serious  consideration,  has  concluded 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  with 
advantage,  and  now  presents  to  you  a 
materially  reduced  participating  rate  at 
all  ages  and  on  all  plans  except  Term. 
On  and  after  January  1,  1915,  all  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  written  at  the  reduced 
rates.  The  Company  will  continue  on 
a  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  reserve 
basis:  hence  all  policy  values  remain 
unchanged.” 


CARRIED  LARGE  POLICIES 

Some  of  the  large  death  claims  paid 
by  the  Mutual  Life  during  the  past 
year  follow:  George  W.  Vanderbilt, 
$1,000, 060;  Albert  H.  Veeder,  $201,371; 
Lloyd  Cole,  Baltimore  merchant,  $109,- 
214;  Conrad  Born,  retired,  Columbus, 
$100,000;  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  politi¬ 
cian,  New  York,  $178,600;  Thomas 
Dolan,  Pennsylvania  capital,  $105,208. 
Frederick  Cromwell,  Mendham,  N.  J., 
$111,337.  In  the  case  of  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  insurance  all  but  $250,000  was  re¬ 
insured. 


During  every  second  in  302  working 
days  of  eight  hours  each,  1913,  the 
Mutual  Life  paid  $7.29  to  policyholders 
and  received  $6.66  from  policyholders. 


BUYS  AMERICAN  HOME  LIFE 


International  Life  Buys  Texas  Com¬ 
pany  Organized  Five  Years 
Ago 


The  International  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
American  Home  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Ipternational  Life  is  to  pay 
$575,000  for  the  assets  of  the  Texas 
company  and  the  $6,000,000  insurance 
it  now  has  in  force. 

The  deal  was  ratified  in  Fort  Worth 
at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Texas  concern,  at  which  29,000  of  the 
.,31,400  shares  of  stock  were  voted. 

The  American  Home  Life  has  $563,- 
000  capital  and  surplus  and  $250,000 
reserve.  It  was  organized  five  years 
ago. 

W.  T.  Waggoner  of  Fort  Worth  is 
president  of  the  company.  He  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  ranchmen  of  the 
State,  owning  1,115,000  acres  of  land. 

W.  T.  Yarbrough,  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth, 
is  treasurer,  and  W.  C.  Dugger,  Jr., 
of  Fort  Worth,  secretary. 

Mr.  Dugger  will  remain  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Life  after  the  deal  is  completed, 
and  will  supervise  the  transferring  of 
the  business  to  the  St.  Louis  company. 

The  Texas  company  confines  its 
business  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Its 
assets  consist  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds  and  high  grade  farm  mortgages, 
and  it  is  rated  high  in  insurance  circles. 
The  producing  agents  of  the  company 
will  be  retained  by  the  International 
Life. 

Massey  Wilson,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Life,  has  returned  from 
Fort  Worth,  after  completing  the  deal 
with  American  Home. 


Henry  Moir,  Actuary  of  the  Home 
Life,  recently  wrote  a  paper  on  “Valua¬ 
tion  of  Assets”  for  the  Scotch  Faculty 
of  Actuaries,  a  summary  of  which  was 
printed  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 
This  paper  received  the  comment  of  an 
extended  discussion  by  distinguished 
foreign  actuaries,  including  L.  IP.  Orr, 
Gordon  Douglas,  T.  M.  Gardiner,  Dr.. 
A.  E.  Sprague,  'Robert  Murrie,  Henry 
Brown  and  J.  Graham  Watson.  Mr.  Orr 
summed  up  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
in  his  opinion  a  strictly  conservative 
amortization  plan  should  be  adopted  by 
British  companies.  Mr.  Gardiner  said 
that  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  amortiza¬ 
tion  adopted  for  the  British  offices  as  a 
whole,  although  he  thought  it  might  be 
desirable  for  some  companies.  Mr. 
Douglas  thought  the  amortization  plan 
sound.  Mr.  Murrie  said  in  part:  “If 
redeemable  bonds  are  to  be  treated  dif¬ 
ferently  from  permanent  ones  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  more  scientific  basis  would 
be  to  prescribe  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
for  valuation  of  all  well-secured  bonds.” 
Dr.  Sprague  said:  “Instead  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  all  bonds  considered  good  at 
present  will  be  paid  in  full  at  maturity, 
we  ought  to  make  provision,  by  means 
of  an  investment  reserve  fund  or 
otherwise,  against  the  certainty  that  in 
the  long  run  we  will  experience  loss 
under  some  of  them.” 


KRIS  KRINGLE  CLUB 

The  Kris  Kringle  Club  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  distributed  gifts  to  375 
poor  children  Christmas.  Every  letter 
addressed  to  Santa  Claus,  received  by 
the  Newark  post  office,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Club,  composed  of  clerks 
in  the  home  office.  The  organization 
of  the  Club  was  a  splendid  idea  and 
it  has  caused  much  happiness. 


The  Girard  Life  Insurance  Company 
is  sending  out  an  attractive  calendar 
containing  a  picture  of  Stephen  Girard, 
examining  his  will  and  captioned  “Pro¬ 
viding  for  the  Future.  ‘My  deeds  must 
be  my  life.  When  I  am  dead  my 
actions  must  speak  for  me.’  ” 


George  C.  Fichter,  of  Rochester,  N, 
Y.,  who  recently  joined  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Life,  wrote  a  first  application  of 
$15,000. 


THE 


METROPOUTAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  ol  New  York) 
(Stock  Company) 


Tbe  Company 


Of  the  People 
By  the  People 
For  the  People 


The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1913  was: 


549  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

7,895  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 


$1,676,339  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued  and  Revived. 


$286,288.02  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 


$164,025.94  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 


Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1913; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  in  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization. 
Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  nearly . 


.  S  9,746,273.87 
8,118,997.41 
1.632,276.46 
94,668.092.00 
14,138.137.61 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  UVE  AGENTS 


If  you  can  write  Ordinary  and  Industrial  business  in 
an  exceptional  field,  under  a  progressive  live  wire 
manager,  who  controls  five  offices,  all  making  ex¬ 
ceptional  records,  and  incidentally  the  greenbacks 
address  (in  strict  confidence  to  you), 

Box  75,  Ironton,  Ohio. 


Total  Abstainers’  Policy 

means  a  direct  money  advantage  to  the  in¬ 
sured  and  a  wonderfully  big  advantage  to 
the  agent  over  his  competitors.  Ask  us. 

Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 


Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 


We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  yacant  office. 
Important  open  territory. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  OF  GERMANIA  LIFE 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  Germania  Life  is  printed  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  paper.  The  new 
officers  have  had  long  experience  with 
the  Germania  Life,  every  one  of  them 
being  an  expert  'in  his  particular  line, 
a  lover  and  follower  of  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  in  life  insurance. 

The  new  president,  Hubert  Cillis,  not 
only  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
life  insurance  fraternity,  but  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  social  and  civic  life  have  been 
such  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  city.  He 
commands  the  affection  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  His  entire  insurance 
career  has  been  spent  with  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Life  and  the  Company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  forge  ahead  under  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  DormeUs, 
the  retiring  president,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  his  new  position  of  Con¬ 
sulting  Director  he  will  continue  in 
touch  with  life  insurance  thought,  men 
and  conditions,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  health,  the  state  of  which  caused 
his  retirement  from  the  exacting 
duties  of  president  of  a  leading  com¬ 
pany,  will  show  improvement. 


WOULD  DO  BUSINESS  DIRECT 

And  now  it  is  the  Pacific  Coast  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  San  Francisco  that 
will  try  to  do  business  direct  with  the 
assured,  eliminating  the  services  of 
agents  and  brokers.  To  induce  direct 
patronage  a  discount  of  30  per  cent, 
from  manual  rates,  will  be  allowed  up¬ 
on  all  acceptable  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  risks. 

The  reason  for  this  radical  departure 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  from 
established  practice,  according  to  its 
management,  is  the  severe  competition 
of  the  State  Fund. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  attempt 
to  transact  an  insurance  business  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  agents.  The  Equitable 
Life  of  London  has  followed  such  pro¬ 
cedure  for  over  a  century,  with  the 
result,  despite  the  liberality  and  gen¬ 
eral  attractiveness  of  its  contracts  and 
the  fine  scale  of  dividends  paid,  its 
business  in  force  after  over  a  hundred 
years  of  effort,  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  of  its  alert  competitors  em¬ 
ploying  solicitors. 

Merchandise  is  frequently  sold  direct 
from  manufacturer  to  consumer,  and 


the  slogan  “eliminate  the  middleman” 
sounds  generally  attractive  to  all  save 
those  occupying  that  position.  Insur¬ 
ance,  and  particularly  the  life  and  cas¬ 
ualty  branches  is  sold  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  only  through  the  persistently  ag¬ 
gressive  efforts  of  agents  and  brokers. 
Remove  this  force  and  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  now  written  in  this 
country  each  year,  would  shrink  to  in- 
finitesmal  propositions. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  cut  loose 
from  agents  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  and  we  opine  that  the 
experiment  now  being  made  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Casualty  will  differ  in  no 
essential  respect  from  that  tried  in  the 
past  by  other  insurance  institutions. 

LAW  OF  WARRANTY 

The  suggestion  of  James  H.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  general  counsel  of  the  New  York 
Life,  before  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Counsel,  and  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  that  the  life  com¬ 
panies  abandon  any  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  law  of  warranty  will 
prove  interesting  to  companies.  Mr. 
McIntosh  believes  that  the  law  of  fraud 
and  the  ordinary  remedies  for  relief 
against  fraud  are  full,  complete  and 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance. 


H.  H.  WARD 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  congratu¬ 
lates  H.  H.  Ward,  manager  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  of  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life,  upon  his  winning  the  prize  offered 
by  this  paper  for  the  best  epigram 
covering  the  moral  taught  life  insur¬ 
ance  by  the  war.  Mr.  Ward’s  mind  was 
simply  working  true  to  form.  His  say¬ 
ings  for  years  have  been  widely  quoted 
by  life  underwriters. 


HARTFORD  INSURANCE  STOCKS 


Brisk  Demand  for  Shares  Made  by 
Investing  Public — Range 
of  Prices 


A  notable  feature  of  the  transactions 
on  the  Hartford  Exchange,  since  its 
reopening  on  the  14th  inst.  has  been 
the  demand  for  insurance  stocks.  Up 
to  a  late  date  transactions  in  securities 
of  this  class  were  as  here  noted: 

There  have  been  several  transactions 
of  Aetna  Life  at  $500  a  share  dividend 
on.  Travelers  is  now  quoted  ex-divi¬ 
dend  545  bid,  550  asked,  with  recent 
sales  ranging  from  $545  to  $550  a 
share.  There  is  no  change  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  Aetna  Accident  &  Liability 
and  the  stock  is  offered  at  $360  a  share 
with  recent  sales  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  figure.  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
is  quoted  435  bid,  450  asked.  The  quo¬ 
tations  of  Connecticut  General  remain 
unchanged  525  being  bid. 

The  fire  stocks  have  also  been  active 
and  the  demand  has  been  somewhat 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  quota¬ 
tions  are  all  January  dividend  on. 
Aetna  Fire  is  quoted  338  bid,  with  re¬ 
cent  sales  at  that  figure.  Phoenix  Fire 
is  quoted  375  bid,  380  asked.  National 
Fire  is  quoted  345  bid,  350  asked,  and 
the  stock  is  considered  a  very  desirable 
purchase  at  the  present  market  price,  the 
company  paying  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  quota¬ 
tions  of  Hartford  Fire  remain  un¬ 
changed.  There  have  been  several 
sales  of  Standard  Fire  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $73  a  share  and  the  stock  was 
quoted  at  the  board  to-day  72%  bid, 
74  asked. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society 
of  Newark  Edward  Hand  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  coming  year. 


W.  O.  ROBB 


Willis  O.  Robb,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  de¬ 
livered  an  interesting  address  on  “Ap¬ 
praisals”  before  the  Fire  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York  in  its  interesting 
loss  adjustment  series.  Mr.  Robb’s 
views  on  loss  questions  and  rates,  in 
both  of  which  fields  he  is  one  of  the 
country’s  great  experts,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  demand,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
receives  more  correspondence  on  these 
subjects,  from  persons  desiring  only  an 
opinion,  than  any  other  person.  Mr. 
Robb  is  courtesy  itself  and  despite  the 
heavy  pressure  on  his  time  he  complies 
with  intelligent  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  wherever  possible. 

*  *  * 

Morgan  G.  Bulkley,  president  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  has  again  been  honored  in 
Hartford,  this  time  by  his  election  as 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Hartford  Business  Men’s  Association. 

•  *  * 

Wilson  Williams,  the  clever  general 
agent  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
in  iNew  Orleans,  recently  sent  out  a 
holiday  remembrance  in  the  form  of  a 
pseudo  insurance  policy. 

•  •  m 

Judge  James  Nichols,  president  of 
the  National  Fire,  of  Hartford,  and 
long  one  of  the  stalwart  figures  in  the 
realm  of  fire  underwriting,  attained  his 
84th  birthday  on  Christmas.  After 
some  years  association  with  the  law 
Mr.  Nichols  was  attracted  to  the  fire 
insurance  business,  and  in  1867  became 
connected  with  the  old  Merchants  Fire 
as  its  adjuster  and  general  agent.  Two 
years  later  he  became  secretary  of  the 
National  Fire,  becoming  president  of 
the  Company  in  1887.  A  man  of  un¬ 
usual  mental  activity  Judge  Nichols,  in 
addition  to  being  chief  executive  of 
the  National  Fire  is  president  of  the 
Mechanics  &  Traders  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Orleans;  vice-president  of 
the  Franklin  Insurance  Company  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  director  of  the 

Charter  Oak  National  Bank,  director  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  Savings.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Asylum 
Hill  Congregational  Church.  He  is  a 
member  of  St.  John’s  Lodge,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M. 

»  •  * 

A.  A.  King,  special  agent  in  New 

York  and  New  Jersey  for  the  Sterling 

Fire  of  Indianapolis,  though  far  from 
having  fully  recovered  from  the  result 
of  an  automobile  accident  in  Buffalo 
some  weeks  ago,  is  on  the  mend.  Both 
Mr.  King  and  his  wife  were  pretty 
badly  cut  up  through  the  skidding  of 
a  taxi  in  which  they  were  riding, 


though  fortunately  neither  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  Genial  “Al”  is  chafing 
under  his  present  enforced- inactivity, 
and  longs  for  the  time  when  he  can 
again  push  for  business,  make  inspec¬ 
tions,  adjust  losses,  and  perform  the 
thousand  and  one  incidental  services 
always  expected  of  the  versatile 
special. 

* *  *  * 

Fred  Ackerman,  New  Jersey  field 
man  for  the  National  Union  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  valiant  champion  of  correct 
underwriting  practices,  is  confined  to 
his  home  with  a  badly  disjointed  ankle, 
the  result  of  a  recent  fall  upon  a  icy 
pavement.  Ackerman  is  a  steady 
traveler  under  normal  conditions,  and 
the  prospect  of  being  laid  up  for 
several  months  is  by  no  means  a  pleas¬ 
ing  one  to  him. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Kalisch,  counsel  in  Northern 

New  Jersey  for  several  of  the  casualty 
companies,  and  a  particular  expert  on 
liability  and  compensation  questions 
has  been  appointed  City  Attorney  of 
Newark  by  the  new  Mayor,  Thomas  L. 
Raymond.  Mr.  Kalisch  is  thirty-three 
years  old.  His  uncle  was  a  Supreme 
Court  justice.  Mr.  Kalisch  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  New  York  Law  School  and 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Essex 
County  Board  of  Elections. 

*  •  * 

Frederick  S.  Crum,  assistant  statis¬ 
tician  of  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Newark. 
A  native  of  West  Candor,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y„  Mr.  Crum  has  bad  a 
wide  experience  in  health  matters  in 
his  present  position  with  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  Company.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  and  came  to  this  city  in  1897, 
becoming  assistant  statistician  of  the 
insurance  company  in  1901.  H'e  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  of  the  American  Statis¬ 
tical  Association.  He  recently  com¬ 
piled  statistics  for  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  in  a  better  babies’  con¬ 
test  and  has  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  medical  and  insurance  jour¬ 
nals.  Although  recommended  by  the 
Public  Welfare  Committee  Mr.  Crum 
made  it  clear  that  he  could  not  accept 
appointment  unless  it  was  agreeable 
to  his  employers,  but  added  that  with 
or  without  appointment  he  would  ren¬ 
der  whatever  services  he  could  to  the 
health  department.  Such  an  offer  was 
made  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Crum  but 
was  never  taken  advantage  of.  His 
brother,  Herbert  H.  Crum,  is  the  health 
officer  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  was  re¬ 
cently  named  sanitary  supervisor  for 
four  counties  in  that  State,  which 
means  that  he  has  control  of  the  local 
health  officers  in  all  four  counties. 

*  *  * 

John  N.  Starner,  a  local  agent  and 
adjuster  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  died  a  few 
days  ago  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  In 
May  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

*  *  * 

George  Kuhns,  vice-president  of  the 
Bankers  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  recently 
told  a  Des  Moines  newspaper  of  a 
censored  letter,  received  by  friends  in 
New  York  from  German  relatives,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Berlin.  The  letter  told  of  roseate 
conditions  in  Berlin,  so  that  it  might 
pass  the  censor,  but  suggested  that 
the  stamp  be  saved  as  a  souvenir.  Be¬ 
neath  the  stamp  was  written  “We  are 

starving.”  A  local  controversy  has 

arisen  over  the  article. 


PITTSBURGH  AGENCIES  MERGE 

Merger  of  interests  among  local 
agency  'firms  seems  to  be  growing 
popular.  The  latest  combination  of  this 
nature  was  effected  in  Pittsburgh, 
when  C.  L.  Saxon  Company,  Little 
and  McClure  and  the  James  Little 
.offices  combined,  as  the  C.  L.  Saxon- 
McClure  Agency. 
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E.  A.  RICHARDS  SELECTED 


New  Appointee  Now  With  Continental 
Has  Had  Excellent  Underwriting 
Experience 


Extension  of  Prohibition  Wave  Makes 
Underwriters  Apprehensive  Re¬ 
garding  Liquor  Risks 

“Decreased  demand  for  beer,  adverse 
legislation  and  the  voting  ‘dry’  of  many 
States  and  counties  in  the  last  eight 
years”  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
failure  of  the  Hoster-Columbus  Brew¬ 
eries  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a 
$12,000,000  corporation,  some  days  ago. 

Viewing  the  question  solely  from  a 
business  standpoint  underwriters  have 
been  apprehensive  of  saloon  risks 
for  some  time,  and  are  becoming  more 
so  as  the  prohibition  movement  grows 
in  strength,  promising  to  become  nation 
wide  before  many  years  pass. 

Generally  speaking  no  moral  hazard 
has  ever  been  attached  by  underwrit¬ 
ers  to  breweries;  business  of  this  class 
being  deemed  the  best  of  the  special 
hazards;  so  much  so  was  this  the  case 
that  companies  usually  wrote  three  or 
four  times  as  much  upon  a  brewery 
as  they  would  upon  other  special  haz¬ 
ards.  Nor  is  it  now  charged  that  a 
moral  hazard  exists  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  beer.  But  the  saloons 
offer  a  wholly  different  proposition. 
Properties  of  this  nature  generally  in¬ 
sure  for  from  $1,000  to  $25,000;  a 
fair  average  line  upon  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures,  being  $2,500.  Few  of  the  small¬ 
er  saloons  of  the  country  are  inde¬ 
pendently  owned,  the  great  majority 
of  them  being  mortgaged  to  different 
brewing  concerns,  the  equity  of  the 
nominal  owner  in  the  establishment 
not  usually  exceeding  three  or  five 
hundred  dollars.  If  pressed  to  liqui¬ 
date  their  indebtedness  few  of  the 
saloonmen  would  be  able  to  qualify, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  renders 
insurance  men  decidedly  uneasy. 

FAVOR  ELECTRICAL  INSPECTOR 


of  a  regular  inspector  was  also  urged. 
It  is  said  that  the  insulation  on  many 
of  the  wires  here  has  worn  off  and 
that  some  of  the  wires  are  not  in  first- 
class  condition. 


The  long  continued  search  for  a  man 
capable  of  acceptably  filling  the  secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  Eastern  Union  has  end¬ 
ed  in  the  appointment  of  E.  A. 
Richards,  who  will  assume  the  office 
on  February  1. 

Mr.  Richards  at  present  and  for 
some  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  sprinkler  risk  department  of  the 
Continental  at  its  head  office  in  this 
city.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in 
various  important  capacities,  before 
that  in  turn  serving  six  years  with  the 
T.  B.  Sellers  Inspection  Bureau  in  Ohio. 

In  every  connection  Mr.  Richards  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  most  creditably,  dis¬ 
playing  qualities,  which  it  is  figured, 
will  prove  most  serviceable  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  intricate  and  decidedly  re¬ 
sponsible  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Union. 

SALOON  BUSINESS  ON  DECLINE 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  WISCONSIN 

Commissioner  Ekern  Favors  State 
Rate  Supervision — Reduction 
of  Hazards,  Etc. 


In  his  final  report  to  -the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  Herman  L.  Ekern,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  insurance,  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations  regarding  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  fire  insurance  affairs  in  the 
State.  He  opposes  the  present  plan  of 
rate-making  and  would  have  all  tariffs 
supervised  by  the  S-tate. 

The  commissioner  believes  the  loss 
record  of  Wisconsin  could  be  material¬ 
ly  reduced  through  the  compulsory  in¬ 
stallation  of  automatic  sprinklers  in 
mercantile  buildings,  and  recommends 
legislation  to  that  end. 

As  to  Local  Agents 

Concerning  local  agents  Mr.  Ekern 
observes: 

“The  report  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  public  receives  a  benefit 
from  the  work  of  the  agent  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  expense,  and  states 
that  the  trouble  is  not  that  the  agent 
gets  too  much  for  his  work  but  that 
under  the  present  system  much  of  his 
work  must  be  misdirected — the  present 
tendency  toward  continued  multiplicity 
of  the  number  of  agents  leads  to  a  de¬ 
mand  all  the  time  for  higher  and  high¬ 
er  commissions,  which  attracts  more  of 
the  unfit,  furnishes  less  and  worse  ser¬ 
vice,  and  increases  the  cost  to  the  poli¬ 
cyholder.” 


SUES  RAILWAY  FOR  $115,000 

St.  Louis  Lumber  Company  Asserts  De¬ 
laying  of  Fire  Apparatus  Caused 
it  Heavy  Loss 

Alleging  that  the  blocking  of  the 
roadway  by  a  lengthy  freight  train,  de¬ 
layed  the  -fire  apparatus  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  its  services  of  little 
value,  the  B-oeckeler  Lumber  Company 
ot  St.  Louis,  has  brought  suit  against 
the  W-abash  Railroad  Company  for 
$115,000, 

The  fire  in  the  lumber  plant  occurred 
on  May  20  last,  and  the  ownership  com¬ 
pany  contends  that  had  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  been  permitted  to  proceed  un¬ 
hindered  the  loss  would  not  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  l$2,50-0;  because  of  the  delay  the 
damage  reached  $117,000.  The  suit 
against  the  railway  is  to  recover  the 
difference  between  the  initial  estimated 
and  the  actual  final  loss. 


HAS  MEMBERSHIP  OF  1  400  the  ?10°-  after  that  rate  bad  been 

nHO  IT,tmDtn'>nir  Ur  granted  North  Bros.  &  Straus,  former 

tenants.  This  was  in  July,  1913,  and 
the  policies  were  reissued  at  the  same 
rate  a  year  later,  although  the  defend¬ 
ants  insisted  on  a  rate  of  25  cents  on 
the  $100. 

The  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  underwriters,  who  are 
defendants  in  the  suit,  are  Charles  K. 
Abrahams,  William  T.  Shackelford, 
William  O.  Cunningham,  John  P.  Lau- 
ber,  Jesse  B.  Riggs  and  John  H.  Gil¬ 
der,  Jr. 


GROWTH  OF  STATE  FEDERATION 

Organization  Alive  to  Elements  That 
Threaten  Insurance  Agents 
and  Brokers 


OPENS  BRITISH  BRANCH 


Providence-Washington  to  Write  Fire 
Reinsurance  and  Direct  Marine 
Lines  Abroad 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies 
Suggested  Improved  Methods 
for  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Upon  invitation  of  Mayor  Scott,  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  representatives  of 
the  telephone,  telegraph,  trolley  and 
electric  light  companies  represented  in 
the  city,  appeared  before  the  common 
council  some  days  ago,  and  suggested 
plans  for  improving  the  poor  wiring 
conditions  known  to  exist.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  thoroughly  discussed,  but  ac¬ 
tion  was  deferred.  The  specifications 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Over¬ 
head  Wire  Construction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  were 
recommended  by  the  representatives 
of  several  of  the  wire  companies  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting.  The  employment 


Holding  that  the  cancellation  of 
treaties  with  German  companies  offered 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  transact 
business  with  the  great  British  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  ProvidencejWashington,  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  opened  a  branch  of¬ 
fice  in  London.  Through  A.  J.  Collins 
&  Company  it  will  write  fire  reinsur¬ 
ance,  while  R.  H.  R.  Burden  will  solicit 
direct  marine  business  on  its  behalf. 
Mr.  Burden  has  been  London  secretary 
for  the  Western  Assurance  Company. 

OPPOSES  BOSTON  PLAN 

Henry  Evans,  president  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  and  the  Fidelity-Phenix,  of  -New 
York,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Secre¬ 
tary  H.  H.  Putnam  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents, 
reviewing  the  new  arrangement  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  majority  companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  and  about  Boston,  and  pledging 
the  opposition  of  the  companies  under 
his  direction  thereto. 


Thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  their  business  local  agents 
and  brokers  are  joining  in  substantial 
number  the  Insurance  Federation  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  although  in 
existence  but  a  short  time  boasts  a 
membership  of  over  1,400  persons. 

It  is  understood  that  a  dozen  or  more 
bills  have  been  prepared  amending  in 
one  form  or  another  the  State  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law,  and  these 
wi'I  be  submitted  for  consideration  im¬ 
mediately  the  legislature  meets. 

-To  watch  the  measures  in  question 
and  such  others  as  might  be  offered 
the  Federation  plans  to  employ  emi¬ 
nent  counsel  at  Albany,  and  will  render 
him  such  assistance  as  lies  within  its 
power. 


GOES  TO  A.  B.  MILLS  &  CO. 


Phoenix  of  London  Abandons  Local 
Department  Securing  Agency 
Representation  Instead 


ROW  AT  BALTIMORE 


Local  Association  Enjoined  From  Boy¬ 
cotting  Two  Agency  Firms  For 
Alleged  Rate-Cutting 

Upon  the  complaint  of  Lee  E.  Hart¬ 
man  &  Co.,  incorporated,  and  the  In¬ 
surance  Agency  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
filing  of  a  bond  for  $4,000,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  was  granted  by  Judge  Daw¬ 
kins  in  the  Circuit  Court  restraining 
the  Associated  Fire  Underwriters  of 
Baltimore  and  the  executive  committee 
from  boycotting  the  complainants. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  bill  of  complaint, 
filed  through  Niles  &  Wolff,  attorneys, 
that  the  complainants  placed  $400,000 
fire  insurance  for  Henry  Sonneborn  & 
Co.  on  the  premises  536  to  542  West 
Pratt  street  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  on 


Additional  evidence  of  a  general 
shake-up  in  the  managerial  policy  of 
the  Phoenix  of  London,  is  found  in  the 
abandonment  by  the  Company  of  its 
own  metropolitan  department,  and  the 
placing  of  its  agency  representation 
with  A.  B.  Mills  &  Co.  L.  B.  Bayard, 
Jr.,  recently,  and  for  some  years  agen¬ 
cy  secretary  of  the  Phoenix,  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Mills  forming  the 
‘'Company”  in  the  firm. 

“Archie”  Mills  is  one  of  the  younger 
generation  of  local  agents  that  “ar¬ 
rived,”  through  sheer  merit,  grit  and 
push.  Weed  and  Kennedy  educated 
him,  and  he  is  a  credit  to  his  in¬ 
structors. 


AGITATING  NEW  TERM  RULE 

An  extension  of  the  present  term 
rule  of  the  Underwriters  Association 
of  the  Middle  Department  is  being  agi¬ 
tated.  It  is  planned  to  include  wood¬ 
workers  and  several  other  classes  of 
risks,  now  written  on  an  annual  basis 
solely,  as  business  that  can  be  taken 
for  three  and  five  year  periods.  The 
matter  will  come  up  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  this  month. 
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REVISE  ASSOCIATION  RULES 


AS  TO  USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 


Middle  Department  Plans  to  Deal  With 
Important  Subject  at  Next 
Meeting 


A  revision  of  all  present  rules  and 
rates  governing  the  writing  of  use  and 
occupancy  and  rent  insurance  in  force 
by  the  Underwriters  Association  of  the 
Middle  Department,  will  be  considered 
at  the  January  gathering  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  special  committee  named  to  deal 
with  the  subject  some  time  ago,  recom¬ 
mends  as  follows: 

“We  recommend  the  abrogation  of 
all  rules  and  rates  now  in  rule  book 
inconsistent  with  the  following  and  the 
adoption  of  the  phraseology  given  be¬ 
low  in  substitution  as  the  general  rule 
of  the  Association. 

Use  and  Occupancy 

“Rates  are  based  on  annual  net  profit, 
plus  such  fixed  charges  as  shall  be 
stipulated  in  forms,  not  cancelled  by 
fire  or  lightning  and  the  form  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  full  year  use  and  occupancy. 
Rates  shall  be  made  specifically  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  Department,  and 
until  so  rated  policies  must  be  written 
at  the  highest  co-insurance  fire  rate 
of  the  building  or  buildings  where  poli¬ 
cy  covers. 

“Rates  for  use  and  occupancy  insur¬ 
ance  based  on  contract  conditions  devi¬ 
ating  from  above  requirements  may 
also  be  made  by  the  secretary,  and 
until  so  rated  policies  must  be  written 
at  the  highest  fire  rate  of  the  building 
or  buildings  where  policy  covers. 

Lessee  and  or  Rent  Insurance 

“We  recommend  changing  of  para¬ 
graph  one,  page  69,  rule  book  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  entire  paragraph  and  substitut¬ 
ing  the  following: 

Lessee  and  or  Rent  Insurance 

“Form  of  policy  shall  limit  loss  of 
rents  to  the  time  necessary  to  restore 
the  premises  to  tenantable  condition. 

“When  contribution  is  based  on  an¬ 
nual  rental  the  rates  shall  be  25  per 
cent,  less  than  the  lowest  rate  applied 
to  the  building. 

“When  contribution  is  based  on  rental 
for  period  necessary  to  restore  build¬ 
ing  in  event  of  total  destruction  the 
rate  shall  be  the  lowest  rate  applying 
to  the  building. 

“Term  policies  may  be  written  gov¬ 
erned  by  rules  applying  to  building. 

“When  the  rents  of  two  or  more 
buildings  are  embraced  in  one  form  of 
policy  the  computed  average  rate  shall 
be  based  on  the  rents  of  each  building 
and  its  rate. 

Hard  to  Define 

The  attention  now  given  to  use  and 
occupancy  insurance  by  the  Middle  De¬ 
partment  Association  recalls  a  fam¬ 
ous  gathering  of  the  Factory  Insur¬ 
ance  Association  in  New  York  city  some 
years  ago. 

It  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
distinguished  body  and  the  members 
were  asked  to  be  on  hand  at  Sherry’s 
a  half-hour  before  dinner,  in  order  to 
agree  upon  a  standard  use  and  occu¬ 
pancy  insurance  form.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  serious  work  someone  propounded 
the  question  as  to  what  constituted  use 
and  occupancy  insurance?  This  ap¬ 
parently  simple  problem  started  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  continued  well  on  until 
midnight,  sadly  interfered  with  the  well 
prepared  menu,  and  was  barren  of  defi¬ 
nite  results.  When  the  gathering  broke 
up,  a  hundred  different  opinions  were 
held  upon  the  subject  reviewed,  and  to 
this  day  there  is  no  standard  method 
of  writing  use  and  occupancy  insurance. 


RECOMMEND  SPRINKLERS 

Concluding  its  report  of  the  fire  in 
the  New  York  city  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  Film  Company,  the 
Survey  Department  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  says:  “All 
electrical  devices  used^  In  connection 
with  operating  machinery  where  films 


are  handled  should  be  properly  en¬ 
closed.  Films  should  be  stored  in  ap¬ 
proved  vault  of  masonry,  or  if  less 
than  290  films  are  to  be  kept,  same 
should  be  stored  in  approved  double 
walled  cabinets  with  proper  vents  to 
outside  of  buildings.  Buildings  where 
films  are  stored  or  bandied  should  te 
equipped  throughout  with  automatic 
sprinklers.” 


INADEQUATE  WATER  SUPPLY 


Many  Towns  in  Pennsylvania  in  Danger 
Because  of  Small  Mains  and 
Insufficient  Hydrants 


Alarmed  at  conditions  disclosed  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  severe  fire  at  Pottsville, 
authorities  in  many  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
studying  the  question  of  water  supply, 
and  have  discovered  a  serious  condi¬ 
tion  in  this  respect. 

Fully  449  communities  in  the  State, 
ranging  from  cities  of  considerable 
size  to  small  villages,  depend  upon 
private  corporations  for  their  water 
supply. 

Charters  for  water  companies  do  not 
require  that  companies  applying  for  in¬ 
corporation  shall  furnish  water  for  fire 
protection  through  adequate  mains  or 
fire  hydrants,  but  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  State  Water  Supply  Com¬ 
mission  in  approving  applications  for 
charters  to  stipulate  that  the  com¬ 
panies  endeavor  to  furnish  means  for 
fire  protection  when  the  companies  are 
large  enough  to  pay  for  that  service 
and  to  see  that  the  plans  are  so  de¬ 
signed  that  when  time  comes  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  require¬ 
ments. 

Mains  Too  Small 

The  tendency  in  Pennsylvania  is  for 
corporate  companies  and  some  of  the 
municipal  plants  to  furnish  too  small 
mains  and  too  small  hydrants.  Small 
mains  cause  losses  in  pressure  as  well 
as  being  limited,  naturally,  in  capacity. 
It  is  said  that  the  municipal  water 
works,  generally  speaking,  are  better 
provided  to  furnish  adequate  water 
supply,  because  the  water  bureau  or 
department  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  Council. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  numer¬ 
ous  complaints  have  been  filed  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission  regard¬ 
ing  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of 
corporate  water  companies.  The  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  more  numerous  this 
year  because  of  the  drought,  which 
was  more  extensive  this  fall  than  any 
in  recent  years. 

Virtually  all  of  the  complainants,  in 
addition  to  objecting  to  the  small  sup- 
py  of  water  for  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  needs,  raise  the  point  that  larger 
mains  and  fire  hydrants  are  needed. 
Among  the  boroughs  that  have  objected 
to  their  water  supply  have  been  Scott- 
dale,  New  Wilmington,  Halifax  and  Mt. 
Union. 

The  claim  that  mining  and  industrial 
companies  that  take  water  from  streams 
that  are  the  source  of  supply  for  some 
of  the  towns,  especially  in  the  mining 
districts,  have  caused  a  shortage  in  the 
reservo-ir  supplies  of  those  communi¬ 
ties,  has  been  made.  There  is  not 
enough  data  collected  by  the  State  to 
prove  that  this  is  a  fact,  and  it  is 
thought  at  the  Capitol  that  the  amount 
of  water  taken  is  so  limited  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  times  of  drought  little,  if  any, 
damage  is  done. 

The  difficulty  in  most  growing  com¬ 
munities  is  that  the  fire  hydrants  were 
attached  to  small  mains  at  a  time  when 
the  water  systems  of  the  towns  were 
not  very  extensive  and  the  municipal 
authorities  have  not  demanded  that 
adequate  protection  against  fires  be 
taken. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SPECIAL  AGENT 

George  A.  Stickney,  formerly  New 
England  special  agent  for  the  Citizens 
of  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
same  position  with  the  City  of  New 
York  Fire. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  •  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  in 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
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SUITS  TO  FOLLOW  BIG  FIRE 


BLAME  POTTSVILLE  WATER  CO. 


Attorneys  Retained  to  Institute  Liti¬ 
gation  by  Parties  That 
Suffered  Loss 

Business  men  whose  properties  were 
burned  in  the  great  fire  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  on  Friday  last,  will  endeavor  to 
hold  the  Pottsville  Water  Company 
liable  for  the  loss,  and  have  ordered 
legal  action  to  enforce  their  claims. 

“J.  W.  Moyer,  one  of  the  lawyers 
engaged,  stated  that  the  proceedings 
will  either  be  for  the  recovery  of  dam¬ 
ages  or  the  revocation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  charter.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Company  was  chartered  to  furnish 
water  only  to  private  consumers  in 
certain  territory,  and  that  it  has  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  its  legal  privileges  by  fur¬ 
nishing  water  to  railroad  companies 
and  coal  corporations. 

"Mayor  Pierce  Mortimer  stated  that 
the  great  damage  could  be  ascribed  to 
only  one  cause,  the  lack  of  water. 

"  ‘When  I  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
saw  there  was  no  water  pressure,  I 
called  up  the  water  superintendent, 
and  said  to  him:  “Give  us  water  or 
the  entire  city  will  be  destroyed.” 
Shortly  after  this  the  water  where  I 
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was  standing  was  turned  off  altogether. 
Not  a  drop  came  through  the  hose. 

“  ‘It  was  heartrending  to  see  the 
flames  leaping  over  our  principal  build¬ 
ings,  while  in  the  street  stood  strong, 
brave  men  holding  hose  with  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  them.’ 

“The  statement  of  the  Mayor  is 
backed  up  by  Fire  Chief  James 
Lynaugh.  W.  D.  Pollard,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Water  Company,  says  the 
normal  pressure  of  water  was  on.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LECTURES 


Interesting  Subjects  Are  Picked  Out 
for  Discussion  Before  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Society 


The  lecture  course  of  the  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  par¬ 
ticularly  educational,  interesting  and 
constructive.  The  lectures  follow  in 
part: 

“Metal  Working  Hazards,”  A.  E. 
Bruen;  “Correspondence,”  E.  A.  Law; 
“Fire  Protection,  Automatic  Sprinklers,” 
P.  D.  C.  Steward;  “Chemical  Hazards,” 
Charles  A.  Hexamer;  “Kid  Leather 
Works,”  A.  E.  Bruen;  “Deane  Sched¬ 
ule,”  Fred  M.  Buckley;  “Fire  Loss 
Settlement,”  A.  L.  Mooney;  “Statutory 
Requirements  and  Law  of  Agency  and 
Agency  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  Is 
January  18  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SOME  RIFTS  IN  THE  CLOUDS 

RECOGNIZING  THE  FIRE  HAZARD 

Measures  Taken  in  Massachusetts  to 
Lessen  Chance  of  Serious 
Conflagrations 
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While  the  enlightened  campaign  be¬ 
ing  directed  by  underwriters  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  fire  waste  of  the  country, 
produces  results  that  seem  meager  in 
comparison  with  the  time,  energy  and 
money  spent  in  prosecuting  the  work, 
yet  some  headway  is  being  made,  and 
says  C.  J.  Kimball  of  the  Hartford  Fire, 
"our  efforts  should  be  redoubled”  in¬ 
stead  of  being  relaxed. 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  in  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Kimball  says: 

We  have  seen  in  Salem  a  repetition 
of  the  disaster  of  six  years  ago  in 
Chelsea,  and  the  same  fate  may  easily 
befall  any  of  the  wooden  towns  and 
cities  of  Massachusetts.  We  could  in¬ 
stance  places  where,  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  a  far  greater  loss  than  that  of 
either  Chelsea  or  Salem  would  inevit¬ 
ably  result. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  we  continue  to  hesitate  to  con¬ 
demn  faulty  construction,  or  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  further  extension  of  immense 
frame  areas,  or  to  adequately  protect 
by  water  supply  and  fire  apparatus  the 
hazards  which  already  exist — and  all 
because  of  the  cost.  We  prefer  to 
spend  our  money  through  the  clearing 
house  of  insurance,  which  at  the  best 
can  but  partially  repay  the  loss  to  the 
individual,  and  which  offers  no  replace¬ 
ment  whatever  of  actual  lost  values. 

A  conflagration  like  that  of  Salem 
disarranges  every  branch  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  life,  and  however  courageous 
its  people,  years  of  effort  must  be  re¬ 
quired  to  restore  normal  conditions. 
We  surely  pay  most  dearly  for  our  fear 
of  the  cost  of  prudence. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  record  some 
hopeful  progress  in  the  work  of  fire 
prevention.  As  forecasted  a  year  ago, 
a  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature  providing  for 
more  careful  supervision  of  fire  haz¬ 
ards  and  protection.  This  bill,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  was  finally  enacted 
in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  as  Chapter 
795  of  the  Acts  of  1914. 

This  law  provides  for  a  new  State 
official,  designated  the  ‘‘Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Commissioner,”  who  is  to  perform 
within  a  designated  portion  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  Boston  the 
duties  of  fire  marshal  (heretofore  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  State  police)  but  with  some¬ 
what  enlarged  powers.  Although  the 
law  is  much  milder  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fire  Hazard  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1912,  it  was  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Commissioner  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  and  has  taken  up  his  work  with 
commendable  zeal  and  discrimination. 
The  plans  which  he  has  already  out¬ 
lined  show  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
task,  and  promise  excellent  results. 
The  law  should  be  strengthened  at  cer¬ 
tain  points,  and  towns  and  cities  which 
do  not,  by  its  provisions,  come  under 
its  operation  ought  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection  to  accept  it,  as  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  do. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  from 
the  Metropolitan  District  called  by  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  resulted  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  which  is 
seeking  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
municipalities  of  Greater  Boston  in 
matters  of  fire  protection  and  preven¬ 
tion  by  both  law  and  ordinance. 

Along  the  same  general  line  a  com¬ 
mission  created  by  the  legislature  is 
preparing  a  building  code  which,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  provide  a  minimum 
code  of  building  requirements  for  the 
safeguarding  of  life  and  property,  ap¬ 
plying  throughout  the  State.  To  this 
minimum,  each  municipality  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  add  further  restrictions  as 
may  be  required  by  local  conditions. 
The  support  of  the  local  agents  should 
be  given  to  this  proposal  when  the  re¬ 


port  of  the  Commission  comes  before 
the  incoming  legislature. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  conflagra¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and  up  from  the  black¬ 
ened  wrecks  of  factory  and  home,  comes 
the  call  for  individual  vigilance,  and 
for  adequate  public  measures,  fearless¬ 
ly  enforced  even  at  great  cost,  which 
shall  relieve  us  and  our  successors  of 
this  needless  waste  of  property  and 
criminal  sacrifice  of  human  life. 


HITCH’S  BOOK  ON  ALLISON 

TALES  ABOUT  GIFTED  EDITOR 

How  Louisville  Genius  Broke  into 
Newspaper  Game,  and  Many 
Other  Stories  Told 


TEST  SUIT  BEGUN 

Action  Instituted  in  Wisconsin  to  De¬ 
termine  Whether  Companies  or 
Policyholders  Pay  Stamp  Tax 

Appeal  to  the  court  has  been  made 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  emergency  stamp  tax  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
fire  insurance  premiums. 

The  action  has  been  brought  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Madison,  by  six  prom¬ 
inent  fire  insurance  companies  and 
seeks  to  restrain  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
surance  Ekern  from  revoking  their  li¬ 
censes  to  operate  in  Wisconsin  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  his  ruling  that  the 
companies  and  not  the  policyholders 
pay  the  tax.  The  companies  joining 
in  the  action  are:  American,  Newark; 
Continental,  New  York;  German- 
American,  New  York;  Hartford,  Hart¬ 
ford;  Home,  New  York,  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  of  Hartford. 

The  bill  alleges  that  the  companies 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
insured  shall  supply  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  the  stamp  required  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  to  be  affixed  to  the  policy, 
or  to  collect  the  cost  from  the  insured. 

Millions  are  Involved 
.  On  the  gross  premiums  of  $9,0^0,000 
for  Wisconsin,  this  tax  amounts  to 
about  $45,000  per  year,  which  the  stock 
corporations  were  prevented  from  shift¬ 
ing  to  the  policyholders  by  the  ruling 
of  Commissioner  Ekern.  Applied  to 
the  entire  United  States,  the  whole  tax 
is  over  $2,000,000,  which  the  companies 
are  now  paying.  , 

This  is  the  first  suit  begun  and  is 
intended  to  bring  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  meantime  no  attempt  will  be 
made  by  the  companies  to  collect  the 
tax.  The  first  hearing  on  the  motion 
before  Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn  comes  up 
between  the  plaintiff’s  attorneys  and 
Attorney  General  Owen,  appearing  for 
the  State,  Jan.  26. 


CONSIDERING  MERGER 


The  city  of  Louisville  having  once 
violated  cherished  tradition  in  icono¬ 
clast  Ameriica  by  erecting  a  statue  to  a 
living  man — 'General  John  B.  Castle- 
man,  for  years  manager  of  the  Royal 
in  the  South — it  is  oniy  natural  that  a 
hook  of  eulogy  should  be  written  on 
another  of  its  distinguished  citizens, 
who  lives  to  read  the  tale — Young  E. 
Allison,  gifted  insurance  journalist. 
That  the  book  is  from  the  pen  of 
Champion  J.  Hitchcock,  a  co-worker 
with  Mr.  Allison,  and  himself  a  figure  of 
prominence  in  the  insurance  world, 
should  make  it  unusually  readable.  It 
is  all  of  that. 

A  Master  of  Gentle  Satire 

(For  a  great  many  years  Young  E.  Alli¬ 
son  has  been  writing  bright,  brilliant 
comments  on  insurance  conditions 
which  were  effective  without  carrying 
a  sting.  Satire  has  served  him  more 
powenully  than  denunciation  does 
others.  He  can  puncture  an  insurance 
foible  without  leaving  a  trace  of  ill- 
feeling.  His  work  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  long  ago  drew  attention 
from  metropolitan  editors  who  tried  to 
lure  him  away  from  Louisville  with 
offers  of  fat  reward,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Allison  declined.  He  spurns  the  great 
city  with  (its  cabarets  and  rabbit 
warrens.  His  modesty  alone  in  these 
brass-band  days  deserves  a  chapter  in 
itself. 

Much  of  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  book  is 
given  over  to  thoughts  inspired  by  the 
famous  Allison  poem  “Derelict,”  a 
reminicence  of  Stevenson’s  “Treasure 
Island,”  and  starting: 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man’s 
chest — 

Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 

Drink  and  the  devil  had  done 
for  the  rest 

Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 

Won  Fame 

While  Louisville  prefers  a  bottle  of 
Bourbon  this  poem  not  only  won  local 
notice,  but  has  made  for  Mr.  Allison 
an  international  fame.  It  is  easily  one 
of  the  best  things  written  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  succeeded  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  personal  side  of 
Mr.  Allison,  who  is  the  leading  wit  and 


practical  joker  of  Louisville.  Thousands 
of  stories  are  told  in  local  chronicles  of 
instances  where  his  facetious  touch 
has  lightened  the  busy  hours  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  prosaic  days.  Mr 
Allison’s  venture  as  a  librettist  into 
comlic  opera,  where  he  "broke  three 
tenors”  and  his  vivid  novelization  of  a 
tragic  incident  in  a  gambling  house 
during  the  old  days,  and  many  other 
points  are  brought  out 

His  First  Newspaper  Story 

In  the  book  Mr.  Allison  is  quoted, 
telling  how  he  entered  newspaper  work, 
in  the  following  characteristic  fashion: 

“I  lost  two  years  going  to  school— 
from  seven  to  nine  years  old.  I  was 
put  out  of  all  the  private  schools  for 
incorrigible  ‘inattention’— then  it  was 
discovered  that  I  had  been  partially 
deaf  and  not  guilty — but  my  schooling 
ended  there  and  I  was  turned  loose  .on 
my  father’s  library  to  get  an  education 
by  main  force — got  it  by  reading  every¬ 
thing — had  read  Rousseu’s  ‘Confes¬ 
sions’  at  fourteen — and  books  replaced 
folks  as  companions.  Wanted  to  get 
nearer  to  books  and  so  hired  myself  to 
the  country  printer  and  newspaper  at 
thirteen — great  disappointment  to  the 
family,  my  mother  having  dreams  of 
my  becoming  a  preacher — (hell  of  a 
preacher  I  would  have  made).  I  had 
meantime  begun  and  finished  as  much 
as  a  page  apiece  of  many  stories  and 
books,  several  epic  poems — but  one 
day  the  Old  Man  went  home  to  dinner 
and  left  me  only  a  scrap  of  ‘reprint’ 
to  set  during  his  hour  and  a  half  of 
absence. 

“It  was  six  or  eight  lines  nonpareil 
about  the  Russian  gentleman  who 
started  to  drive  from  his  country  home 
ti  the  city  one  evening  in  his  sleigh 
with  his  four  children.  Wolves  attack¬ 
ed  them  and  one  by  one  he  threw  the 
children  to  the  pack,  hoping  each  time 
thus  to  save  the  others.  When  he  had 
thrown  the  last  his  sleigh  came  to  the 
city  gate  with  him  sitting  in  it  a  raving 
maniac.  The  yarn  had  been  going  the 
rounds  of  print  since  1746.  The  Old 
Man  was  an  absent-minded  old  child, 
and  I  knew  it,  so  I  turned  my  fancy 
loose  and  enlarged  the  paragraph  to 
a  full  galley  of  long  primer,  composing 
the  awful  details  as  I  set  the  type  and 
made  it  a  thriller.  The  Old  Man  never 
‘held  copy’  reading  proof,  so  he  passed 
it  all  right  and  I  saw  myself  an  author 
in  print  for  the  first  time.  The  smell 
of  printer’s  ink  has  never  since  been 
out  of  my  hair.” 

Mr.  Allison  has  been  a  pretty  good 
preacher  at  that. 


Two  Kentucky  Companies  to  Present 
Amalgamation  Proposition  to 
Their  Stockholders 

Shareholders  of  the  Great  Southern 
Fire,  of  Louisville,  and  the  H'enry  Clay 
Fire  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  will  be  asked 
to  consider  a  merger  proposition  along 
lines  suggested  by  their  respective 
company  managements.  Both  corpora¬ 
tions  are  comparatively  small  and  oper¬ 
ate  in  restricted  territory.  They  bear 
clean  reputations,  however,  and  if  pos¬ 
sessed  of  greater  assets  would  be  able 
to  make  more  rapid  headway. 
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NEW  MOTOR  FOR  ROCHESTER 

Once  the  new  motor  wagon  just  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  salvage  corps  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  be  delivered  the  mo¬ 
torization  of  the  fire  department  of  the 
city  will  virtually  be  completed. 
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Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


ACTION  AGAINST  THE  HOME 


FIRST  GUN  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Effort  Will  be  Made  to  Prove  Recently 
Formed  Association  an  Illegal 
Body 


In  the  suit  filed  a  day  or  two  ago 
by  Jesse  W.  Lown,  of  Washington, 
against  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  a  test  will  be  made  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  recently  formed 
Underwriters  Association  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  complainant  against  the  Home, 
alleges  that  as  a  policyholder  of  the 
Company,  he  was  charged  $2  in  excess 
of  a  proper  rate  for  his  insurance,  be¬ 
ing  damaged  thereby  to  the  extent 
of  $40. 

Neither  Mr.  Lown  nor  his  attorneys 
are  known  to  the  insurance  company 
or  its  •  Washington  representatives, 
Tyler  and  Rutherford,  nor  does  his 
name  appear  upon  the  Company’s  rec¬ 
ords  as  a  policyholder.  In  the  direc¬ 
tory  Mr.  Lown’s  occupation  is  given  as 
that  of  a  clerk,  though  whether  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government  or  private 
parties  does  not  appear. 

That  an  effort  to  disrupt  the  Wash¬ 
ington  association  would  be  made  was 
fully  anticipated,  underwriters  appre¬ 
ciating  that  property-owners  having  for 
years  enjoyed  getting  their  indemnity 
at  ridiculously  low  rates,  would  strenu¬ 
ously  object  to  paying  a  proper  figure, 
hence  the  equanimity  with  which  they 
regard  the  case  against  the  Home. 


FIRE  MARSHAL  FOR  ST.  LOUIS 


Measure  Creating  Office  to  be  Submitted 
to  City  Counci1!  Shortly 
Should  be  Approved 


A  measure  creating  the  office  of  fire 
marshal  for  St.  Louis,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  will  shortly  be  submitted 
die  city  council.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000  per  annum.  It  shall  be  the 
marshal’s  duty  to  investigate  the  origin 
and  circumstances  of  all  fires.  He  also 
would  have  the  authority  to  enter  any 
building  at  any  reasonable  hour  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations.  It  also 
would  be  made  incumbent  on  him  to 
lay  all  evidence  of  incendiarism,  arson 
or  other  crime  in  connection  with  any 
fire  before  the  prosecuting  authorities, 
and  to  render  them  any  further  service 
in  his  power. 

A  HARD  YEAR,  ETC. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
fixing  of  tariffs  upon  other  than  the 
broadest  possible  experience. 

Four  States,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  North  Carolina  conducted 
investigations  into  fire  insurance  af¬ 
fairs.  Of  the  number  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri  have  made  public  their  findings, 
the  others  will  do  so  once  their  re¬ 
spective  legislatures  meet.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  both  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  North  Carolina  investigators 
found  little  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  complain  of,  such  corrective 
suggestions  as  they  may  make  being 
of  a  minor  nature. 

Superintendent  Potts,  of  Illinois,  who 
directed  the  inquiry  for  his  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  deals  with  fire  under¬ 
writers  as  though  they  were  a  lot  of 
brigands,  intent  only  upon  despoiling 
fhe  assured.  He  would  take  the  insur¬ 
ing  of  property  against  fire  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  institutions  and  make 
it  a  function  of  the  State. 

Kentucky  a  Storm  Center 

Kentucky  was  the  center  of  interest 
early  in  the  year.  An  amendment  to 
the  State  law  threatened  the  interests 
of  the  companies  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  practically  suspended  doing 
business  there,  certain  offices  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  State  altogether  and 
since  refusing  to  re-enter  it.  Under 
pressure  from  the  hankers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  mainly  from  the  larger  centers, 
the  objectional  statutes  were  modified, 
making  possible  the  reactivity  of  the 
companies.  The  loss,  immediate  and 


indirect,  of  the  unwise  legislation,  was 
severe  upon  property  owners,  while  not 
a  few  local  agents  abandoned  the  in¬ 
surance  business  in  disgust,  feeling 
that  an  interest  so  hampered  by 
politics,  was  not  a  desirable  one  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  association  with. 

Supreme  Court  Decision 
To  the  surprise  of  many  and  the  re¬ 
gret  of  all  underwriters  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the 
famous  decision  first  rendered  over 
forty  years  ago,  that  “insurance  is  not 
commerce’’  and  hence  is  wholly  amen¬ 
able  to  State  regulation.  The  right  of 
a  State  to  supervise  fire  insurance 
rates  was  upheld. 

State  Rate-Making 

The  idea  of  State  rate-making  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  in  popularity  with 
legislators,  who  not  satisfied  with  the 
law  of  New  York,  which  grants  the 
Insurance  Department  the  right  to  re¬ 
view  all  rating  schedules,  and  compel 
anti-discrimination  between  risks  of 
essentially  the  same  hazard,  wanted 
the  State  and  not  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  name  the  price  at  which  un¬ 
derwriting  organizations  would  sell 
their  indemnity. 

Emergency  Stamp  Tax 
A  furor  was  created  late  in  the  fall 
when  companies  belonging  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in¬ 
sisted  that  payment  of  the  policy 
stamp  tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  be  made  directly  by  the  assured. 
Because  of  the  conflicting  rulings  of 
various  State  insurance  departments 
the  companies  concluded  to  leave 
settlement  of  the  vexed  problem  to 
the  courts  and  have  instituted  suit  to 
that  end  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Wis¬ 
consin.  Rending  judicial  decision  the 
companies  are  paying  the  charge. 

Reinsurance  Treaties 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  interest  centered  in  the  numerous 
reinsurance  treaties  had  by  British 
and  American  companies,  with  French, 
German  and  Russian  corporations.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  these  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  executives  of  the  reinsur¬ 
ance  offices  proving  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  treaty  connections  their  entire 
willingness  and  ability  to  carry  out  all 
assumed  obligations. 

Revised  Standard  Policy 
During  the  sessions  of  the  -New  York 
Legislature  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  new 
standard  form  of  fire  insurance  policy. 
The  effort  was  unavailing,  lawmakers 
by  a  large  majority  being  adverse  to 
the  suggested  change. 

Rating  Schedule  in  'New  York 
Summer  residences  and  private 
dwellings  in  New  York  were  rerated 
under  a  new  schedule,  the  adoption  of 
which  greatly  excited  local  agents  at 
Rochester,  Troy,  Albany  and  several 
other  cities.  In  time  the  objectionable 
rules  and  charges  were  corrected,  and 
the  schedule  is  now  giving  satisfaction. 

Local  Boards. 

After  prolonged  effort  a  company 
board  was  formed  -at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  though  whether  it  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  is  an  open  question;  certain 
interests  in  the  Capitol  -City  being  in 
full  cry  for  its  destruction.  The  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Board  with  a  company  instead  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  agent  membership  was  attempted 
but  unsuccessfully,  mainly  because  no 
one  was  able  to  give  sufficient  time  to 
the  project  to  carry  it  through. 

Annexes 

The  agitation  against  underwriters 
agencies  continued,  though  without  the 
energy  or  enthusiasm  previously  shown. 
Organizations  of  this  character  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  and  seemingly  find 
no  difficulty  in  securing  local  repre¬ 
sentation,  indicating  clearly  that  agents 
are  by  no  means  a  unit  in  opposing 
their  existence. 

Local  Agents  Problems 
In  local  agency  circles  interest  has 
centered  largely  about  hostile  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  combat  which  Insurance  Fed¬ 
erations  have  been  formed  in  a  number 
of  States.  These  show  large  member¬ 
ships  and  give  promise  of  decided  use¬ 
fulness.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  especially 
the  movement  is  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed,  and  in  each  State  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  recognized  as  a  factor  that  must 
be  dealt  with. 

Complaint  continues  to  be  made  by 
the  agents  of  the  aggression  of  the 
powerful  brokerage  offices,  highly  sys¬ 
tematized  for  handling  large  business 
and  successful  in  securing  it.  Instead 
of  combatting  this  competition  agents 
as  a  rule  recognize  a  condition  and 
are  arranging  a  proper  basis  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  brokers,  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  The  multiplicity  of 
agents  and  the  need  for  greater  care 
in  their  selection  continues  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  though  little  improvement 
in  this  respect  has  been  attained 
during  the  year,  the  propaganda  for 
betterment  still  goes  on. 

“Hope  Springs  Eternal,”  Etc. 

The  fire  underwriter  is  proverb’ally 
an  optimist,  and  distressing  as  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  have  been  during  1914, 
he  looks  forward  toward  improvement 
in  the  new  year,  and  is  willing  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  such 
result. 


“SEEING  THIiNGS” 


Representative  Alexander  Wants  Con¬ 
gressional  Investigation  of  Govern¬ 
ment’s  War  Risk  Bureau 


Contending  that  small  shippers  are 
discriminated  against  in  applying  for 
indemnity  to  the  Government’s  Bureau 
of  War  'Risk  Insurance,  Chairman 
Alexander  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  wants 
Congress  to  investigate  the  matter. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  FIRE  LOSSES 

In  the  month  of  September  the  fire 
loss  of  West  Virginia  as  reported  by 
the  State  Insurance  Department, 
amounted  to  $61,275,  and  that  for  Oc¬ 
tober  to  $25,999.  In  the  same  periods 
the  insurance  involved  was  $33,325, 
and  $84,200  respectively. 


TROY  SCHOOL  BURNED 

Public  School  No.  5,  one  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  school  buildings  of  Troy,  N.  Y„  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  24th  ultimo, 
the  loss  being  estimated  at  $100,0'00. 
Extending  from  Seventh  avenue  to  Har¬ 
rison  Place,  between  Federal  and  Jacob 
streets,  the  structure  was  three  stories 
high  on  Seventh  avenue  and  two  stories 
high  on  Harrison  Place.  It  contained 
26  rooms. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  em¬ 
phasized  what  underwriters  have  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted,  namely  that  the  hall¬ 
ways  and  wells  in  public  school  build¬ 
ings,  create  draughts  that  are  highly 
dangerous  should  fire  once  get  under 
good  headway. 


January  Meeting 

January  16  is  the  date  set  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Brokers  Association  of  New  York  city. 


January  1,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


T.  H.  RATIGAN  ON  BOSTON  LINES 


CONTRACTION  HAS  BEEN  SLIGHT 


Firm  Handling  Boston  Elevated  and 
Dry  Goods  Stores  Has  No  Trouble 
in  Placing  Business 


There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
line  restrictions  in  Boston,  following 
the  criticisms  made  of  construction  and 
rates  in  the  city,  and  the  activities  of 
Commissioner  Hardison  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  liability  of  companies  in 
the  congested  district,  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
asked  Thomas  h.  Ratigan,  of  John  C. 
Paige  &  Co.,  for  a  statement  this  week. 
Mr.  Ratigan  said: 

“Contraction  of  lines  here  has  been 
very  slight.  We  have  not  experienced 
any  great  difficulty  in  taking  care  of 
our  business.” 

Asked  about  affidavit  risks,  notices 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  papers, 
Mr.  Ratigan  said  that  there  were  al¬ 
ways  some  lines  which  needed  pretty 
extensive  insurance  facilities  because 
of  unusual  large  values  in  some  blocks 
in  the  business  centers,  but  that  this 
movement  has  not  been  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

In  connection  with  John  C.  Paige  & 
Co.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
company  has  had  a  good  year.  It  con¬ 
trols  a  number  of  unusually  large  lines, 
including  those  of  the  Boston  Elevated, 

A.  Shuman  &  Co.,  Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Co.  and  R.  H.  White  Co.,  the  three 
latter  leading  Boston  merchants. 

When  John  C.  Paige  died  in  1897  he 
entrusted  to  his  lieutenants  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  carrying  on  the  business. 
They  were  Gustavus  C.  Holt,  William 
R.  Gray,  Walter  B.  Henderson  and  Col. 
Everett  C.  Benton.  Of  these  Walter 

B.  Henderson  and  Col.  Everett  C.  Ben¬ 
ton  survive.  They  in  turn  recognized 
the  qualities  of  their  lieutenants  and 
Thomas  H.  Ratigan,  Herbert  A.  Knee- 
land,  Ernest  B.  Fletcher,  Arthur  A. 
Lawson,  Lewis  A.  Wallon  and  Charles 
E.  Benton  were  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship.  Four  of  these  men  had  served 
under  John  C.  Paige. 

In  fire  insurance  John  C.  Paige  &  Co. 
are  general  agents  for  Boston  and 
vicinity  for  the  Fire  Association,  Pala¬ 
tine,  Caledonian,  Mechanics,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fipe  and  Marine,  and  Teutonia. 
They  represent  also  the  Yorkshire,  the 
Home  Underwriters,  Colonial,  American 
Lloyds  and  Great  Western  Lloyds.  In 
the  marine  department  they  are  gen¬ 
eral  agents  for  both  the  Massachusetts 
Fire  and  Marine  and  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America.  For  auto¬ 
mobile  business  they  represent  the 
Massachusetts  F.  &  M.;  Boston;  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  North  America  and 
Royal.  They  also  represent  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  and  other  companies.  The 
firm  is  one  of  character  and  strength, 
and  is  respected  throughout  the 
country. 

•  •  • 

Will  Miss  Otto  Dellevie 

Brokers  and  placers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  will  greatly  miss  Otto 
Dellevie,  the  long  time  local  manager 
of  the  'Phoenix  of  London,  who  re¬ 
tires  from  the  Company's  service  after 
an  association  of  thirty-one  years.  Otto 
is  a  good  underwriter,  made  money  for 
the  Phoenix  and  fully  earned  the  pen¬ 
sion  which  -will  be  paid  him. 

•  •  • 

Surplus  Line  Offices 

The  reinsurance  of  the  Central 
Canada  Fire,  of  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
further  emphasizes  the  passing  of  the 
surplus  line  offices,  once  so  numerous 
in  the  chief  cities  of  this  country.  Years 
ago  there  were  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  firms  or  individuals  representing 
excess  line  writing  offices,  and  all  did 
a  profitable  business,  for  themselves  at 
least.  The  concerns  represented  rang¬ 
ed  from  the  thoroughly  reliable  to  the 
utterly  worthless,  the  latter  type  being 


useful  only  in  filling  out  lines  as  called 
for  by  the  different  co-insurance 
clauses.  But  with  the  extension  of  writ¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  stock  companies, 
and  the  creation  of  underwriters 
agencies,  all  the  indemnity  needed 
could  be  had  from  reputable  offices,  and 
the  passing  of  the  little  surplus  liners 
followed  as  a  logical  sequence. 

•  *  • 

W.  I.  Keeler  Dead 

In  the  death  on  Christmas  Day  of 
William  I.  Keeler  at  his  home  in  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  there  passed  away  a  well- 
known  insurance  and  financial  broker 
of  New  York,  and  one  who  possessed 
many  warm  friends.  “Billy”  Keeler’s 
early  connection  was  with  the  New 
York  Fire,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  secretary..  The  Company  was 
put  out  of  general  business  by  the  San 
Francisco  conflagration,  Mr.  .  Keeler 
losing  $30, 900  personally  thereby.  With 
a  change  in  control  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Mr.  Keeler  opened  a  brokerage 
office,  writing  all  kinds  of  insurance 
and  selling  investment  securities.  He 
had  been  ailing  for  several  years,  and 
had  been  away  from  business  for 
months  before  his  death. 

•  •  • 

Attractive  Bonding  Business 

Crane,  Friend  and  Caziare,  metro¬ 
politan  managers  of  the  bonding  depart" 
ment  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  are  being  congratulated  upon 
their  latest  desirable  capture,  namely 
the  extensive  fidelity  schedule  of  the 
Riker-Hegeman  Drug  Stores  Company. 
At  the  same  time  the  firm  renewed  the 
line  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com¬ 
pany.  The  premium  upon  the  aggre¬ 
gate  business  is  close  to  $20,000,  a  de¬ 
cidedly  handsome  sum,  especially 
when  the  character  of  the  risks  is  con¬ 
sidered.  All  three  members  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  agency  firm  are  young  men  of  the 
20th  century  type.  Each  knows  his 
business,  and  has  a  convincing  way  of 
presenting  it  to  prospects. 


NEEDS  REINSPECTION 


National  Board  Recommends  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Be  Given  Further 
Attention 


Because  of  “the  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  water  and  fire  de¬ 
partments  and  the  apparent  need  of 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  organization  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  it  is  believed  that  a  complete 
reinspection  of  this  city  should  be  made 
at  an  early  date  by  the  National 
Board.”  Such  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board’s  Committee  on  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  regarding  Pittsburgh. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  ACTIVE 


Texas.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Endeavor  to  Collect  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  Fire  Claimants 


Tired  apparently  of  waiting  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department 
receivership  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of 
the  defunct  American  Union  Fire,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter 
and  are  endeavoring  to  collect  for 
claimants  in  their  respective  States. 


INSURANCE  FEDERATION  OF  MO. 


Great  Preparations  Being  Made  For 
Initial  Convention  of  the 
Organization 


An  extended  and  interesting  program 
of  the  first  convention  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  Missouri,  which  meets  at 
St.  Louis,  on  the  8th  and  9th,  has  been 
prepared. 


HARTFORD  REQUIRES  MORE  ROOM 

The  rapid  growth  of  its  marine  de¬ 
partment  has  forced  the  Hartford  Fire 
to  secure  additional  office  space  in  its 
head  office  building,  and  to  that  end 
several  tenants  who  have  occupied 
rooms  in  the  structure  for  many  years 
have  been  forced  to  vacate. 


id 


Fire,  1  ornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 


Tl 


Chartered  lit  1846 


Capital  Stock  ... 
Liabilities 

Special  Reserve  Fund 
Net  Surplus  -  -  - 

Xotal  Assets 

P.  L.  HOADLEY 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres’t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary 


S  1 ,000,000.00 
5,452,043.92 

-  300.000.00 

3,252,859.29 

810,001,903.21 
,  President 

C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Pres’t. 
A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS,  Presldint 
0.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  l.  DeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


TWO  NUNDRAD  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 
UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  Sc  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mas 


British  America 
Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE 

Head  Office  -  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1914 

Assets  . .  $1,889,180.90 

Surplus  in  U.  S . .  727,908.12 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance .  8,140,336.00 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses .  ...  612,523.00 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities .  350,462.00 

Net  Surplus .  4,082,441,00 

Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 

JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  $6,082,441.00 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


FIRE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AND  TORNADO 
RENT,  LEASE,  USE 
AND  OCCUPANCY 


CAPITAL  -$4,000,000 
ASSETS  -  $17,938,784  " 
LIABILITIES  -  $9,193,374 
Net  “Surplus  $4,745,410. 

EUGENE  L. 

BENJAMIN  RUSH.  Vice-President 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vioe-Preside-nt 


MARINE 

AND  INLAND  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION,  MOTOR 
BOAT,  TOURIST 
FLOATER,  A  UTO- 
MOBILE  FLOATER, 
PARCEL  POST 


LOSSES  PAID  SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 
$164,800,757. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  $8,745,410. 

ELLISON  President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’r  and  Trea*. 
SHELDON  CATLIN,  Asst.  Seoretwr 
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Unjust  Effect  of  Multiple  Taxation  of  Insurance  Companies 

By  JARVIS  W.  MASON 
Vice-President  American  Surety  Co.,  New  York 


The  tendency  which  seems  to  be 
growing  to  raise  in  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  the  sums  necfessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  government,  State  and  local,  by 
taxes  on  special  businesses,  particular¬ 
ly  by  taxes  upon  insurance  companies, 
is  becoming  alarming,  not  so  much  for 
those  companies,  as  for  those  who 
must  pay  the  premiums  for  services 
of  such  companies,  for  after  all,  they 
and  not  the  companies  pay  the  taxes. 
Taxes  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  insurance  companies,  and 
premiums  must  be  charged  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  such  companies  to  pay 
their  losses  and  expenses,  including 
taxes,  and  make  a  profit,  else  capital 
will  not  be  available  for  investment 
in  insurance  business. 

One  Company  Pays  $137,803  Taxes 

Taxes  are  becoming  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  extent  a  large  part  of  the  expense 
involved  in  the  transaction  of  the 
surety  business.  Take  as  an  example 
the  American  Surety  Company  of  New 
York,  which  paid  in  1914  $147,803.56  in 
taxes  of  various  kinds.  These  taxes 
take  all  manner  of  forms — licenses  to 
transact  business;  local  licenses  to 
transact  business;  agents’  licenses; 
percentage  tax  upon  premiums;  tax  on 
personal  property;  tax  on  real  prop¬ 
erty;  United  States  income  tax; 
charges  made  for  certifying  papers  and 
furnishing  other  certificates  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  which  is  made  obligatory  by 
statute;  charges  for  filing  and  record¬ 
ing  annual  statements,  etc. 

The  capital  and  surplus  of  that  com¬ 
pany  at  the  close  of  business  1913  was 
$5,972,128.95.  If  this  tax  be  considered 
a  tax  upon  the  personal  and  real  prop¬ 
erty  invested  in  the  business,  it  would 
amount  to  a  tax  of  2.31  on  the  full 
value  of  such  property.  If  you  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  average 
assessed  value  is  less  than  66  2-3  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  value,  this  amounts 
to  a  real  estate  tax  of  3.45  per  cent., 
being  much  larger  than  is  charged  up¬ 
on  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
individuals. 

An  Income  Tax  of  20.9  Per  Cent. 

During  the  year  1913  the  revenue 
of  the  Company  from  all  sources,  with¬ 
out  making  any  deduction  for  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  securities  or  for 
taxes  paid,  was  $659,196.28.  This  tax 
paid — $137,803.56 — would,  then,  there¬ 
fore  amount  to  an  income  tax  on  that 
revenue  of  20.9  per  cent.  If  such  an  in¬ 
come  tax  were  anywhere  suggested,  or 
even  a  tax  equal  to  one-half  of  such 
amount,  against  the  income  of  the  aver¬ 
age  individual,  it  would  give  rise  to 
such  protests  that  there  would  be 
either  a  material  reduction  in  the  tax 
or  a  revolution  in  the  Government. 

Why  will  legislators  Fool  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  corporations  may  be 
taxed  much  more  heavily  than  indi¬ 
viduals,  because  the  individuals  who 
ultimately  pay  the  tax  will  not  know 
they  are  paying  it!  Whatever  a  cor¬ 
poration  pays  will  either  be  paid  by 
those  who  consume  its  products  or  will 
be  a  deduction  from  the  income  of  its 
stockholders,  and  the  latter  alternative 
will  not  occur  except  under  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  necessity.  Legislators 
should  appreciate  that  every  dollar  of 
this  tax  will  be  added  to  the  premiums 
charged  policyholders  and  will  increase 
the  expense  of  all  business  where 
suretyship  Is  necessary. 


VALUATION  BOOK 

It  is  expected  that  the  book  issued  by 
the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  which  gives  valuations 
to  be  used  by  insurance  companies  for 
valuing  their  securities  in  their  annual 
statements  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914,  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  12,  1915, 


TAXES  PAID  BY  AMERICAN  SURETY 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


IN 

1914 

State 

Local 

Total 

Ala.  . . 

$867.80 

$114.34 

$982.14 

Ariz.  . . 

185.28 

185.28 

Ark.  . . 

559.61 

559.61 

Cal.  ... 

1,649.08 

50.00 

1,699.08 

Colo.  . 

775.76 

775.76 

Conn.  . 

621.29 

621.29 

Dela.  . 

248.32 

248.32 

Fla.  . . 

266.50 

625.00 

891.50 

Ga.  ... 

1,076.00 

416.15 

1,492.15 

Ida.  . . . 

779.05 

779.05 

Ill.  . . . 

2,922.00 

133.00 

3,055.00 

Ind.  . . 

2,638.94 

2,638.94 

Ia . 

2,582.12 

2,582.12 

Kan.  . . 

590.33 

130.25 

270.58 

Ken.  . . 

916.94 

275.75 

1,192.69 

La.  . . . 

1,216.00 

366.20 

1,582.20 

Me.  ... 

159.47 

159.47 

Md.  ... 

309.16 

309.16 

Mass.  . 

772.00 

27.50 

799.50 

Mich.  . 

1,087.37 

1,087.37 

Minn.  . 

2,214.14 

22.05 

2,236.19 

Miss. 

538.63 

538.63 

Mo.  .. 

1,785.51 

148.43 

1,933.94 

Mont.  . 

970.57 

970.57 

Neb.  , . 

980.54 

5.78 

986.32 

Nev.  . . 

22.00 

22.00 

N.  H.  . 

397.56 

397.56 

N.  J.  . . 

2,123.76 

20.60 

2,144.36 

N.  M.  . 

266.00 

266.00 

N.  Y.  . 

7,378.05 

73,047.00 

80,425.05 

N.  C.  .  . 

971.61 

971.61 

N.  D.  .. 

539.51 

539.51 

Ohio  . . 

918.00 

26.22 

944.22 

Okla.  . 

1,535.04 

6.60 

1,541.64 

Ore.  . . . 

616.59 

18.90 

635.49 

Penn.  . 

7,521.83 

7,521.83 

R.  I.  .. 

525.33 

525.33 

S.  C.  .. 

401.43 

217.10 

618.53 

S.  D.  .. 

331.87 

331.87 

Tenn.  . 

957.78 

15.80 

973.58 

Tex.  . . 

1,406.35 

3.70 

1,410.05 

Utah  . . 

483.14 

19.15 

502.29 

Vt . 

265.36 

265.36 

Va.  ... 

1,333.26 

288.88 

1,622.14 

Wash. 

2,011.26 

2,011.26 

W.  Va.  . 

674.47 

47.00 

721.47 

Wis.  . . 

1,526.99 

1,526.99 

Wyo.  . . 

240.73 

240.73 

Dist.  Col. 

771.03 

771.03 

Alaska 

45.19 

45.19 

Hawaii 

32.50 

32.50 

Philippines  62.75 

62.75 

Porto  R. 

153.04. 

153.04 

$60,224.84 
U.  S.  . .  1,654.32 

$76,025.40 

$136,250.24 

1,654.32 

G’d  T’l. $61,879.16  $76,025.40  $137,904.56 


ADMITS  CONTINENTAL  CASUALTY 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Continental 
Casualty  Company  of  Chicago,  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Burglary  Insurance  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  PROBLEM 


Machines  Put  Out  of  Commission 
Temporarily — Enough  Stock  on 
Hand  to  Keep  up  Production 


Controversy  over  use  and  occupancy 
continues  to  worry  adjusters.  A  loss 
that  has  not  yet  been  settled  is  in  the 
picker  house  of  a  New  Jersey  factory, 
several  pickers  having  been  put  out  of 
commission  for  nine  days.  This  house 
was  isolated  from  the  main  factory, 
the  loss  having  been  occasioned  by 
some  belting  which  caught  fire.  The 
main  plant  was  not  injured  in  any 
way  and  investigation  showed  that 
there  was  sufficient  picked  stock  on 
hand  elsewhere  in  the  plant  to  meet 
its  needs  for  at  least  nine  days. 

Under  use  and  occupancy  in  the 
policy  there  was  a  provision  that  if 
the  plant  were  not  in  operation  the 
insurance  company  was  liable  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $100  a  day. 

The  assured  claimed  that  since  the 
pickers  were  not  usable  for  nine  days 
he  should  receive  $900.  The  insurance 
company  claimed  that  in  so  far  as  the 
plant  did  not  diminish  its  full  opera¬ 
tion  and  was  able  to  make  its  average 
production  for  the  nine  days  (the  plant 
having  enough  picked  stock  on  hand), 
the  company’s  liability  was  limited  to 
what  it  would  cost  the  assured  to  pick 
the  stock  which  was  consumed  during 
the  nine  days,  during  which  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  not  working;  in  other 
words,  cost  of  the  labor. 


HUDSON  COUNTY  LOSSES 

Losses  in  Hudson  County  are  helping 
to  swell  the  heavy  New  Jersey  loss 
ratio.  It  always  happens  that  during 
the  last  month  of  the  year  there  are 
numerous  fires.. 

In  Hoboken  the  American-  Hotel 
burned,  and  in  Jersey  City  the  explosion 
of  an  automobile  lamp  caused  four 
autos  and  a  number  of  horses  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  stable  and  garage  of 
William  McCullough.  The  Jersey  City 
loss  is  given  as  $12,000. 


BOONTON’S  WATERWORKS 

In  view  of  the  sentiment  in  New 
Jersey  against  waterworks  owned  by 
private  corporations  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Boonton  has  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  buy  the  water  plant 
there,  but  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
to  date,  not  only  by  reason  of  fictitious 
values  put  on  the  plant,  but,  also,  the 
refusal  of  the  owners  to  permit  the 
proper  sort  of  an  appraisal  of  valuation. 


ACQUITTED  OF  ARSON  CHARGE 

Joseph  Fish,  a  well  known  public  ad¬ 
juster  of  Chicago,  has  been  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  arson.  Fish  it  was 
alleged  in  1909  conspired  with  David 
Korshak,  a  confessed  incendiary,  to 
cause  fires  for  which  he  acted  as  insur¬ 
ance  adjuster. 


ASBURY  PARK  CRITICISM 


Another  Editor  Answers  Appeal  of 
Relative  to  Whack  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies 


The  New  Jersey  Rating  Office  was 
attacked  this  week  by  one  of  the  As- 
bury  Park  newspapers,  complaining  of 
combination  of  insurance  interests. 

It  develops  that  the  complaint 
originated  from  the  recent  rating  of  a 
theatre  in  the  seashore  resort.  The 
original  rate  on  the  theatre  was  4  per 
cent.  It  was  written  at  a  cut  rate  under 
the  old  regime.  The  new  rate,  about 
2%  per  cent.,  struck  the  owner  of  the 
theatre  as  excessive.  A  relative  who 
runs  a  newspaper  was  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion,  the  attack  following. 

It  is  noted  that  in  nearly  every  case 
criticism  of  the  rating  law  is  actuated 
by  selfish  motives.  If  any  one  has  any 
influence  with  a  newspaper  and  at  the 
same  time  does  not  like  one’s  rate  the 
editor  is  told  to  fire  a  broadside.  It’s 
an  easy  thing  to  fire. 


WEST  ORANGE  WATER  SUPPLY 


Municipal  Plant  Held  Too  Expensive — 
Would  Cost  Over  $350,000 
to  Install 


According  to  expert  advice  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  municipal  water  supply 
of  4,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity, 
would  “cost  $350,000,  this  sum  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  laying  of  pipe  lines.”  The 
suggestion  of  the  consulting  engineer 
was  that  the  community  buy  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  from  public  or  private 
sources. 


NEWARK’S  FIRE  COMMISSIONER 

It  is  reported  that  the  fire  commis¬ 
sioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  new 
Mayor  of  Newark  will  not  be  an  in¬ 
surance  man.  The  experience  with 
insurance  men  as  fire  commissioners 
in  former  days  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  insurance  interests  of  the  city.  The 
sentiment  of  Clinton  street,  Newark, 
is  that  the  functions  of  the  office  can 
be  best  fulfilled  by  a  man  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  underwriting. 


MARINE  LOSSES  ON  LAKES 

But  one  of  the  200  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  proved  a  total  loss  during  1914. 
The  steamer  Caldera  sunk  the  steamer 
W.  H.  Gilbert  in  Lake  Huron.  That 
case  has  not  been  settled  but  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  fixed  up  without  a  lawsuit. 
The  heaviest  loss  to  the  underwriters 
was  the  steamer  Benjamin  Noble,  which 
was  insured  for  about  $120,000.  Her 
cargo  of  steel  rails  was  also  insured. 


WIDOW  TO  CONTINUE  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  Jennie  Schwab,  widow  of  Julius 
Schwab,  Paterson  agent,  will  conduct 
his  insurance  business  in  the  future. 
She  has  severed  her  connection  with 
the  office  of  G.  Edward  Kaiser. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  JUNE  30th,  1914 
As  shown  by  an  examination  made  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  (Equity) .  $254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  246,850.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  868,797.60 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  g9  182.43 

Agents  Balances  .  64[650.96 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  26,694.33 

All  other  Assets .  6,133.25 


LIABILITIES. 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses .  $32,869.54 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  203,091.15 

Accrued  charges  on  Real  Estate .  5,208.43 

All  other  Liabilities .  5,311.09 

Capital  Full  Paid .  848,527.50 

Capital  Part  Paid .  37,560.00 

Sun>lus  .  424,240.86 


TotaI  . . $1,556,808.57  Total  . $1,556,808.57 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  $1,310,328.36 


January  1,  1915. 
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Business  Pretty  Well  Distributed 
Among  Companies — Rates  Ten 
and  Twenty-Five  Cents 


TRANSACTS 

Personal  Accident,  Health  and  Disability; 
Plate  Glass;  Automobile;  including  Property 
Damage  £r  Collision;  Elevator,  Teams, 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion,  Public  and  General  Liability  Insurance. 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  States 

57-59  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
WtJtera  Department;  Pacific  Department: 

39  SO.  LaSALLE  STREET  332  PINE  STREET 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francises.  Calif 


REINSURES  ROYAL  CASUALTY 

CAS.  CO.  OF  AMERICA  IS  BUYER 


H.  R.  Oliver  To  Go  With  Reinsurer, 
Which  Will  Enter  Several 
Additional  States 


The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  reinsured  the  industrial  accident 
and  health  business  of  the  Royal  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  St.  Louis.  H.  R. 
Oliver,  vice-president  and  agency 
manager  of  the  Royal  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  Industrial 
Department  Agency  Manager  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  rein¬ 
surance  becomes  effective  on  January 

I,  1915. 

Where  Royal  Did  Business 

The  Royal  Casualty  Company  has  a 
number  of  strong  agencies,  and  its 
premiunis  for  1914  will  foot  up  $77,000. 
It  does  business  in  the  following  States: 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Wisconsin.  The  details  of 
the  reinsurance  were  handled  for  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  by 
Edward  L.  Hearn,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Company;  and 

J.  J.  Sheridan,  manager  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department. 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
will  immediately  enter  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana. 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  an  enviable  record  for  liberal  set¬ 
tlement  of  claims  and  prompt  service 
to  its  policyholders.  Its  assets  exceed 
$3,280,000.  It  has  paid  in  claims  to 
date  more  than  $11,000,000. 

Organized  in  1908 

'Samuel  Clark  is  president  of  the 
Royal  Casualty  Company;  Claude  N. 
Saum  is  first  vice-president;  Harry  R. 
Oliver  is  second  vice-president  and 
agency  manager;  and  George  E.  Hans 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1908,  and  began  business  with  $100,000 
capital.  It  was  organized  by  officers 
of  the  Royal  Fraternal  Union  of  St. 
Louis,  taking  over  the  business  of  that 
concern.  The  Company’s  assets  on 
December  31,  1913,  were  $114,960. 


Bonds  required  by  the  National 
Government  from  officers  and  employes 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  been 
issued,  practically  all  of  the  fidelity 
writing  companies  of  the  country  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  business,  either  through  di¬ 
rect  issue  or  by  way  of  reinsurance. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
twelve  regional  banks  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  one  fieing  located  at  each  of  the 
following  centers:  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco. 
Aside  from  the  Federal  Reserve  agent 
and  the  deputy  agent  each  of  the  banks 
will  employ,  it  is  estimated,  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  persons,  their 
number  of  course,  being  dependant 
upon  the  extent  of  the  business  trans¬ 
acted. 

Each  of  the  officers  and  employes  is 
required  to  furnish  bonds  both  to  the 
hanks  and  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  guaranteeing  the  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  duties  demanded  by  the 
regulations  and  pledging  the  safety  of 
funds  in  their  keeping. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Agent  is  bonded 
in  the  sum  of  $250,000;  his  deputy  for 
$150,000,  and  the  chief  clerk,  who  is 
practically  the  cashier,  for  $250,000. 

The  form  of  bond  demanded  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  running  to 
the  banks,  is  the  American  Bankers 
Association  schedule  bond,  from  which 
the  bond  running  to  the  Government 
differs  somewhat.  The  latter  is  prac¬ 
tically  conditionless  and  without  limit 
as  to  time. 

The  annual  rates,  made  by  practically 
all  companies  was  ten  cents  for 
Government  bonds  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  those  running  to  the  hanks. 

In  response  to  the  Government’s  in¬ 
vitation  the  following  named  companies 
expressed  their  willingness  to  write  the 
form  of  indemnity  called  for:  American 
Fidelity;  American  Indemnity;  Aetna 
Accident;  American  Surety;  Casualty 
Co.  of  America;  Chicago  Bonding  and 
Surety;  Equitable  Surety;  Fidelity  & 
Deposit:  Fidelity  &  Casualty;  Globe 
Indemnity;  Hartford  Accident  &  In¬ 
demnity;  Illinois  Surety;  International 
Fidelity;  Maryland  Casualty;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding;  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty;  National  Surety;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Surety;  Royal  Indemnity;  South¬ 
ern  Surety;  United  States  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  and  the  United  States 
Guaranty. 


Bonds  of  Suretyship- - Casualty  Insurance 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
Assets  over  .  .  $11,000,000 

The  Strongest  Surety  and  Casualty  Company 

in  the  World 

An  “F.  &  D.”  Guarantee  is  the  Greatest  Pledge 
of  Service  and  Security 


Home  Office:  BALTIMORE 


PLANS  ANNUAL  BANQUET 


Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford  to 
Celebrate  Next  Month — Officers 
of  Association 


DEPARTURE  BY  TRAVELERS 


Company  to  Add  Burglary  and  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  to  Other 
Lines 


Great  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Hartford,  which  will  be 
held  early  next  month. 

Practically  all  of  the  Hartford  com¬ 
panies  are  represented  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  present  executors  of  which 
are  as  here  noted: 

President — L.  N.  Denniston,  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Vice-Presidents — Casualty,  H.  P.  Dun¬ 
ham,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Fire, 
F.  C.  Moore,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co.;  Life,  James  L.  Loomis,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

iSecretary — J.  F.  Noonan,  Phoenix 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Assistant  Secretary — J.  S.  Chehowski, 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Treasurer — Dwight  North,  Phoenix 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Directors — Three  years.  J.  M. 
Laird,  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.;  one  year,  O.  M.  Thurman, 
The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Casualty  Directors — Three  years,  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  2nd,  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.;  two  years,  E.  Sydney  Berry,  Hart¬ 
ford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Fire  Directors — One  year,  J.  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Scottish  Union  &  National 
Insurance  Co.;  two  years,  H.  E.  Bur¬ 
dette,  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

NOT  AN  ACCIDENT 


outer  nose,  through  the  eustachian 
tube,  but  a  nasal  douche,  which  the 
deceased  was  using  for  catarrah,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
which  on  this  occasion  he  had  ‘sniffed’ 
or  drawn  into  his  nostril  less  gently 
or  harder  or  more  violently  than  he 
usually  did.  Streptococcus  germs  are 
among  the  most  virulent  and  danger¬ 
ous  germs  known;  but  they  are  found 
somewhat  frequently  in  the  outer  nose, 
and  might  remain  there  indefinitely 
without  harm.  The  nasal  douche  used 
by  the  deceased  was  harmless  in  itself; 
but  the  harm  was  done  by  the  fact 
that  he  drew  it  too  violently  into  his 
nostril,  by  reason  whereof  it  reached 
the  eustachian  tube  and  was  carried 
into  the  middle  ear  and  thence  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  brain.  That  there 
should  be  a  hole  or  perforation  in  the 
mastoid  bone  through  which  pus  or 
germs  could  pass  from  the  ear  into 
the  brain  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  in 
only  one  of  about  1,000  skulls.” 


UNDER  THE  JERSEY  LAW 


Court  to  Decide  How  Much  Nurse  May 
Recover  for  Injuries  Inflicted  by 
Young  Charge 


Claiming  to  have  been  badly  hurt  by 
her  five-year-old  charge,  Miss  Hattie 
Miller,  a  nurse,  sued  Col.  A.  R.  Fordyce, 
Jr.,  of  Newark,  for  $3,000.  The  defense 
asserts  that  he  would  be  satisfying  the 
law  by  paying  about  i$50.  Argument 
was  heard  in  the  matter  some  days  ago. 
following  which  the  court  took  the 
case  under  advisement. 


$70,000  VERDICT 


Stories  current  for  some  months  to 
the  effect  that  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  planned  to  add  burglary  and 
plate  glass  insurance  to  the  indemnity 
lines  it  had  long  written,  have  been 
verified.  Official  announcement  that 
the  new  lines  will  be  taken  up  has  been 
made.  These  branches  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  F.  S.  Garrison  who  will 
join  the  Travelers  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  at  present  an  officer 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  burglary  underwriters.  Previous 
to  going  with  the  New  Amsterdam  he 
was  with  the  United  States  Casualty. 


Massachusetts  Court  Exempts  Com¬ 
pany  From  Liability  in  Inter¬ 
esting  Case 


New  York  Savings  Bank  to  Pay 
Heavily  Because  of  Elevator 
Accident 


AGENCY  SUPERVISION  FOR  N.  Y. 

F.  B.  Risely  has  been  selected  by 
the  National  Casualty  Company,  of 
Detroit,  as  agency  supervisor  in  its 
New  York  city  territory. 


According  to  a  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  case  of  Smith  versus  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company,  death  result¬ 
ing  from  the  deliberate  inhalation  of 
a  nasal  douche,  is  not  an  accident  within 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  personal 
accident  contract. 

In  the  course  of  its  decision  the 
court  held: 

“The  deceased,  whose  life  was  in¬ 
sured  by  the  defendant  against  some 
risks,  died  from  spinal  meningitis. 
This  disease,  according  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  evidence,  was  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  streptococcus  germs  in  the 
brain.  The  germs  had  penetrated  into 
the  brain  from  the  middle  ear  through 
a  hole  in  the  mastoid  bone.  They  had 
been  carried  into  the  ear  from  the 


Reversing  as  excessive  the  verdict 
of  $100,000,  the  court  on  Tuesday  last 
declared  $70,000  as  the  proper  amount 
the  Emigrant  Industrial  Bank  of  New 
York  city  should  pay  the  estate  of 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Henry 
Bischoff.  The  eminent  jurist  was 
killed  in  an  elevator  accident  in  the 
bank  building  some  months  ago. 

DE  LEON  ADDRESSES  GATHERING 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
numerous  addresses  delivered  before 
the  gathering  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Labor  Legislation  at 
Philadelphia,  was  that  by  E.  W. 
De  Leon,  president  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America.  A  thorough 
student  of  his  subject,  widely  read,  and 
a  lucid  thinker  and  speaker,  his  re¬ 
marks  always  attract  earnest  attention. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Assets  Over  a  Million 


LINES  WRITTEN 

AUTOMOBILE  -  LIABILITY  -  PROPERTY  DAMAGE  -  COLLISION 
EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY  -  -  PUBLIC  -  -  TEAMS  -  -  -  ELEVATOR 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  -  GENERAL  LIABILITY  -  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  -  -  -  BURGLARY 

PLATE  GLASS 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


IS  NOW  A  DISTINCT  CLASS 


HALL  INSURANCE  NOW  DEFINED 


Burglary  Insurance  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  Decides  Several  Im¬ 
portant  Topics 

Under  a  ruling  reached  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Burglary  Insurance  Underwrit¬ 
ers  Association  in  this  city  some  days 
ago,  insurance  upon  property  in  the 
hallways  of  high-grade  apartments 
may  now  be  written  as  a  separate 
class,  instead  of  being  covered  by  rider 
under  the  general  residence  form  and 
for  an  additional  premium. 

The  rate  for  the  indemnity  is  $1.50 
per  $100  of  value,  with  $5.00  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  premium. 

An  extension  of  the  New  York  city 
association  jurisdiction  to  embrace  the 
Connecticut  towns  of  Darien,  New 
Canaan,  Norwalk,  Greenwich  and  Stam¬ 
ford,  was  also  agreed  upon,  thereby 
avoiding  the  confusion  that  has  attend¬ 
ed  writing  business  in  these  centers 
heretofore. 

In  future  too,  the  commission  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
will  apply  to  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Bucks,  Delaware,  Chester  and  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

House  Garage  Rates 

The  growing  popularity  throughout 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  of 
garages  built  into  the  homes,  making 
them  in  effect  merely  an  additional 
room,  has  induced  the  burglary  under¬ 
writers  in  such  cases  to  cover  garages 
under  the  dwelling  house  form. 


ANOTHER  LINE 


Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  Adds  Fly 
Wheel  Insurance  to  Its 
Other  Branches 


Fly  wheel  insurance  will  be  written 
by  the  Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee 
Corporation,  in  addition  to  the  other 
lines  of  casualty  insurance  previously 
transacted. 


WRITING  REVISED  POLICY 

All  companies  belonging  to  the  Bur¬ 
glary  Insurance  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  now  free  to  issue  the  revised 
form  of  hank  burglary  insurance  policy 
copyrighted  by  t'he  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  latter  organization 
having  given  them  authority  so  to  do. 


TWO  MONTHS  PREMIUM'S 

Within  two  months  the  field  staff  of 
the  Travelers  of  Hartford,  wrote  $311,- 
000  in  new  accident  premiums.  This 
clearly  attests  that  business  and  plenty 
of  it  is  to  be  had,  it  agents  seek  it  de¬ 
terminedly. 


GIVEN  BROOKLYN  AGENCY 


J.  Lehrenkrauss’  Sons  have  been 
given  the  Brooklyn  agency  for  the 
Hartford  Accident  &  Insurance  Co. 


NOVEMBER  EMBEZZLEMENTS 

Embezzlements  during  November, 
according  to  the  tabulation  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  aggre¬ 
gated  $624,608.03,  distributed  according 
to  business  as  follows:  Banks  and 
trust  companies,  i$4'28,610.00 ;  beneficial 
associations,  $50,590.63;  l)ublic  service, 
$21,576.00;  general  business,  $37,159.82; 
insurance  companies,  $13,327.29;  court 
and  trust  companies,  $54,120.00;  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  $13,294.00;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  $6,931.29, 


From  the  wealth  of  its  ex- 

Diversify  perience  the  Fidelity  & 
Your  Casualty  Company  man- 
Lines  agement  urges  its  agents 
to  “diversify  their  lines,” 
and  for  the  following  reasons: 

“The  most  successful  insurance  men 
that  we  know  have  their  favorite  lines 
of  business  (accident,  liability,  and  so 
on),  and  give  them  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  time,  but  they  cast  a 
sheet  anchor  to  windward  by  placing 
on  their  books  at  least  some  risks  in 
various  other  departments.  They  do 
this  partly  because  they  find  that  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  kind  invariably  breeds  busi¬ 
ness  of  other  kinds,  and  partly  because 
they  wish  to  insure  themselves  against 
temporary  or  permanent  reverses  in 
their  specialties.  An  example  of  the 
first  advantage  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  careful  handling  of  a  contract 
bond,  say,  will  often  cause  the  grateful 
contractor  to  place  his  liability  or  his 
accident  insurance  in  the  same  office. 
An  example  of  the  second  benefit  may 
be  found  in  the  experience  of  agents 
who  have  suffered  almost  instantane¬ 
ously  through  annihilating  legislation  a 
woeful  loss  of  commissions,  but  who 
have  been  able  to  replace  them  within 
a  moderate  time  with  other  lines  of 
which  a  nucleus  was  already  on  their 
books. 

"We  do  not  know  of  any  better 
stabilizer  of  commission  earnings  than 
a  large  volume  of  bond  business  made 
up  of  items  representing  all  the  chief 
kinds  of  suretyship  (fidelity,  court,  con¬ 
tract,  depository,  etc.),  and  distributed, 
as  it  natura’ly  would  be,  over  a  broad 
field  of  clients.  An  agent  with  a  back¬ 
log  of  business  of  this  character  will  be 
successful  under  conditions  that  would 
overcome  many  less  fortunate  pro¬ 
ducers.  Just  as  a  large  business  enter¬ 
prise  finds  it  advantageous,  if  not  quite 
essential,  to  integrate  its  operations — 
that  is,  to  make  itself  independent  of 
primary  producers,  and  include  among 
its  own  resources  every  kind  of  material 
and  all  processes  embodied  in  the 
finished  product — so  the  business  of  an 
insurance  agent  or  broker  must  be 
similarly  self-contained,  and  rest  upon 
a  broad  base  of  underwriting  equipment 
and  capacity.” 


A  HAZARDOUS  BUSINESS 


Little  in  Business  of  Fire  Insurance  to 
Attract  Investment  of 
Capital 


Those  inclined  to  inveigh  against 
the  extravagant  profits  (?)  of  the  fire 
Insurance  business,  should  peruse  at¬ 
tentively  the  following  bulletin  issued 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  Utah: 

On  January  1,  1871,  there  were  105 
fire  insurance  companies  in  New  York. 
Only  twenty  of  these  are  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Since  that  date,  eighty-one  com¬ 
panies  have  been  organized  in  New 
York.  Only  twenty-four  of  these  sur¬ 
vive.  Of  the  total  of  186  companies, 
therefore,  142  have  been  taxed  out  by 
the  States  and  burned  out  on  account 
of  our  excessive  fire  waste,  and  what 
remained  of  their  thirty  millions  of 
capital  has  been  invested  in  more 
profitable  ventures. 

Out  of  a  great  number  of  companies 
organized  in  the  western  States  pre¬ 
vious  to  1990  only  two  of  any  import¬ 
ance  survive,  independently,  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Home  Fire  of  Utah.  And  the  first  of 
these  assessed  its  stockholders  in  1906 


300  per  cent,  on  the  capital  as  of  that 
date. 

These  statistics  prove  that  fire  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  highly  profitable,  as  most 
people  think;  that  capital  invested  in 
the  business  is  subject  to  great  risks; 
and  that  the  policyholders  are  protect¬ 
ed  at  all  hazards. 

No  other  business  hazards  its  cap¬ 
ital  stock  as  much  as  fire  insurance. 
Stockholders  are  likely  to  suffer  heavy 
assessments  or  lose  their  entire  invest¬ 
ment  when  conflagrations  occur.  Hence 
they  should  be  entitled  to  good 
profits  in  favorable  years.  Yet  taking 
the  average  even  of  successful  com¬ 
panies,  there  is  practically  no  under¬ 
writing  profit  over  a  term  of  years. 
Stockholders  in  fire  insurance  'com¬ 
panies  endanger  their  -holdings  in  bad 
years,  and  receive  a  very  meagre  profit 
in  good  years. 

The  companies  must  not  only  meet 
current  losses  and  expenses  and  main¬ 
tain  a  reinsurance  reserve,  but  they 
must  build  up  an  immense  reserve  to 


provide  for  the  ever  present  conflagra¬ 
tion  hazard.  When  all  these  are  taken 
from  the  company’s  income,  very  little 
is  left  for  stock  dividends.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  in  fact,  the  successful  Amer¬ 
ican  companies  have  suffered  an  aver¬ 
age  underwriting  loss  of  about  sixty- 
two  hundredths  of  1  per  cent.  Invest¬ 
ment  profits  cannot  be  counted,  be¬ 
cause  these  could  have  been  earned  in 
other  fields,  without  the  risk  attending 
fire  underwriting. 


DIRECTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  complete  list  of  the  fire,  marine, 
lif&,  casualty  and  miscellaneous  insur¬ 
ance  companies  represented  in  New 
England,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  agents  is  found  in 
the  Insurance  Directory,  newly  issued 
by  the  Standard  Publishing  Company 
of  Boston.  The  work  is  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  information  presented  care¬ 
fully  verified,  and  the  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  book  most  creditable. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


While  statistics  show 
Women  that  nearly  seven  per 
As  Insurance  cent,  of  the  total  life 
Prospects  insurance  written  in 
the  United  States  is 
upon  female  lines,  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  accident  and  health  busi¬ 
ness  is  placed  upon  the  gentle  sex. 
“Just  why  this  is  so,”  says  Herbert  W. 
Corey,  of  the  Equitable  Accident  Com¬ 
pany,  "no  one  seems  to  know."  Con¬ 
tinuing,  Mr.  Corey  adds:  “As  long 
ago  as  1742  Keroseboom,  a  noted  Dutch 
scientist  made  special  note  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  greater  longevity  among 
females  of  the  Dutch  annuitants  than 
among  males,  and  further  proof  was 
furnished  in  1746  by  Deparcieux,  an  in¬ 
vestigator  of  French  tontines.  The  real 
reason  why  there  is  not  more  insurance 
among  women  is  the  simple  fact  that 
most  agents  feel  that  the  man  needs  the 
insurance  most  because  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  bread  winner,  and  therefore 
the  most  easily  persuaded.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  need  of  insurance  for 
women  has  actually  outgrown  the 
method  of  securing  it.  Nowadays  the 
girls  of  a  family  are  working  as  well 
as  the  men,  and  often  earning  the  most 
money.  It  is  one  of  the  present  day 
conditions,  and  must  be  considered  by 
anambitious  insurance  broker  building 
up  a  business  for  himself,  and  as  a 
general  proposition  they  are  easier  to 
write.  ‘Man,’  says  a  philosopher,  ‘is  an 
imitative  animal.’  He  probably  intend¬ 
ed  to  include  women.  Simply  let  it  be 
known  that  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Green  have  accident  and  health 
policies,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  enough 
matter  to  get  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs.  White 
and  Mrs.  Lavender  to  do  likewise — that 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  all  wearing 
yellow  top  shoes.  What  one  does  they 
all  do.  In  fact  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  woman  should  be  without  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  by  accident  or  illness 
any  more  than  a  man.  Every  argument 
in  support  of  insurance  for  men  serve 
equally  well  for  women.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  for  the  agent  to  make  an  ac¬ 
tive  campaign  of  personal  solicitation 
among  them  to  get  the  business.  Of 
course  care  must  be  used  against  over¬ 
insurance,  but  the  same  argument 
applies  to  men.” 


FIELD  FOR  FIDELITY  LINES 

When  I  became  identified  with  the 
surety  business,  less  than  seven  years 
ago,  the  surety  situation  generally  was 
gone  into  at  length  with  me  by  the 
president  of  the  company  I  represent. 

He  has  made  a  remarkable  record 
while  an  agent,  as  a  producer  of  pay¬ 
ing  business,  and  has  continued  this  re¬ 
markable  record,  not  only  as  a  producer 
but  as  the  chief  executive.  His  sugges¬ 
tions,  therefore,  were  worth  while,  and 
when  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  fidelity  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  and  suggested  that  my 
efforts  he  largely  made  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  that  end  of  the  business, 
I  listened  well  and  acted.  At  that  time, 
with  cne  single  exception,  I  did  not 
even  enjoy  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
anyone  in  Chicago  who  had  any  fidelity 

The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 

Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manager 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


business  to  place,  nor  did  I  have  any 
knowledge  or  information  concerning 
the  clientele  of  other  companies.  The 
one  exception  I  discovered  accidentally, 
unexpectedly  finding  an  old  school-mate 
seated  in  the  manager’s  chair  of  a  large 
corporation  when  I  called  there  to  make 
the  preliminary  skirmish  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  corporation.  I  might  say 
here,  parenthetically,  that  I  luckily 
found  that  corporation’s  contract  with 
another  company  was  about  to  expire, 
and  I  succeeded  in  closing  a  term  con¬ 
tract,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  still 
in  existence,  though  the  company  that 
then  had  the  business  on  its  books  is 
not. 

Experience 

To-day,  I  know  the  location  of  every 
existing  fidelity  risk  of  any  consequence 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  day  it  ex¬ 
pires,  the  company  handling  it,  and  have 
some  idea,  at  least,  of  the  experience  of 
that  company  with  the  line,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  that  company 
is  giving,  and  satisfaction  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  and  surely  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  promptness  with  which  a 
company  may  respond  to  a  loss — no 
successful  company  could  afford  not  to 
be  prompt  in  paying  a  loss.  One  of  the 
leading  surety  companies  publishes 
each  month  the  aggregate  of  the  known 
defalcations,  occuring  during  that 
month  throughout  the  country,  classified 
according  to  occupation,  and  the  amount 
of  the  known  defalcations  annually 
greatly  exceed  the  total  volume  of 
fideli  y  premiums  collected  by  all  of  the 
companies  and  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  unreported  losses  bear  a 
striking  proportion  to  be  known  losses. 
The  defalcations  of  unbonded  employes 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  defalcations  of 
bonded  employes,  and,  still,  were  it  not 
for  the  salvage  secured  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well  organized  claim  depart¬ 
ments,  fidelity  bonds  would  not  be  un¬ 
derwritten  at  anything  approaching  the 
prevailing  rates.  In  fact,  salvage  re¬ 
coveries  on  fidelity  business  are  greater 
in  percentage  of  claims  made  than  in 
all  other  lines  of  insurance  combined. 

E.  A.  ST.  JOHN,  Chicago. 


LIABILITY  OF  SMALL  EMPLOYERS 


Connecticut  Supreme  Court  to  Decide 
Important  Question  Under 
the  Act  of  1913 


Whether  employers  of  less  than  five 
persons  are  exempt  or  liable  under  the 
compensation  law  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  legislature  in  1913,  and  which 
became  operative  on  January  1,  last 
is  one  of  fhe  questions  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for 
decision. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  law  has  raised 
innumerable  questions,  upon  which 
widely  divergent  views  are  held  not 
only  by  attorneys,  but  by  members  of 
the  State  Commission  as  well.  Proper 
settlement  can  only  be  had  by  court 
decisions. 


ADOPT  CONFERENCE  MANUAL 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  National  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  U.  S.  A.,  have  adopted 
the  Health  and  Accident  Underwriters 
Conference’s  new  manual,  which  will 
supersede  all  other  manuals  as  of 
January  1.  A  number  of  other  com¬ 
panies  have  previously  adopted  this 
manual. 


INSURING  BALTIMORE  FIREMEN 

Exception  having  been  taken  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Aetna  Life,  to  the 
bid  of  $1,724  submitted  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  for  insuring  members  of 
the  Baltimore  fire  department  against 
accidental  injury  or  death,  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  city  solicitor 
for  a  ruling. 
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Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  «  .  .  .  .  President 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800,000 

Writes  theJFollowing  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETER,  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 

Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Established  1869. 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


PRAISES  THE  NEW  YORK  LAW 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  MITCHELL 


Labor  Leader  Tells  Philadelphia  Gather¬ 
ing  How  Empire  State  Measure 
Operates 


Asserting  that  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  of  New  York,  with  its 
admitted  shortcomings,  was  yet  “offer¬ 
ing  the  most  generous  measure  o”  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  entire  country”  John 
Mitchell,  prominent  labor 'leader  and 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission,  other¬ 
wise  warmly  commended  the  act  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Labor  Legislation,  at  its  gather¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  a  day  or  two  ago. 

In  part  Mr.  Mitcfiell  said: 

The  State  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission  of  New  York  is  handling 
compensation  claims  under  the  new  law 
of  that  State  at  the  rate  of  70.000  per 
annum,  and  first  notices  of  injury  at 
the  rate  of  over  200,000  per  annum. 
The  Commission  is  now  able  to  keep 
up  with  its  business,  which  is  credit¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pulsory  law  became  effective  on  a  given 
day  in  July,  and  the  full  onslaught  of 
the  State’s  business  was  felt  by  the 
Commission.  Naturally,  there  still  re¬ 
main  some  crudities  to  he  worked  out, 
and  a  few  exasperating  delays,  but  the 
progress  of  organization  indicates  that 
within  a  few  weeks  everything  will  he 
running  smoothly. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  law  gives 
general  satisfaction,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  matter  of  insurance 
rates,  which  experience  is  proving  to 
have  been  too  high.  But  this  is  the 
common  experience  of  every  State 
adopting  such  laws.  Lack  of  compiled 
statistics  compels  the  rate-makers  to 
put  themselves  on  the  safe  side,  and 
a  rate  to  be  safely  high  must  be  too 
high.  However,  in  the  administration 


of  the  State  insurance  fund  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  able  to  declare  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  20  per  cent,  reduction 
in  rates,  and  in  addition  to  that  to 
refund  15  per  cent,  dividend  upon  busi¬ 
ness  of  fhe  first  semi-annual  period. 

In  its  schedule  of  benefits,  New  York 
offers  the  most  generous  measure  of 
compensation  in  the  entire  country,  and 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  it  has  the 
best-balanced  schedule.  That  the 
schedule  of  66  2-3  per  cent,  is  not  too 
high,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  present  payments,  the 
law,  when  it  has  settled  to  a  firm  basis 
of  administration,  will  entail  little  or 
no  added  burden  upon  the  industries 
of  the  State.  The  money  hitherto  paid 
out  by  employers  for  liability  insurance, 
for  time  off  and  for  medical  services, 
will  more  than  accomplish  the  full 
measure  of  compensation. 


HOLD-UP  LOSS 

In  the  death  of  Carl  Hohl,  shot  some 
days  ago  after  a  desperate  tussle  with 
the  Cincinnati  police,  it  is  asserted  by 
underwriters,  one  of  the  most  daring 
bank  criminals  has  fieen  gotten  rid  of. 
After  robbing  an  Altoona,  Pa.,  bank  of 
$3,800,  Hohl  went  to  Cincinnati,  and 
at  the  point  of  a  revolver  forced  $7,100 
from  an  officer  of  the  Provident  Savings 
and  Trust  Company.  Later  the  same 
day  he  visited  the  Liberty  Bank  get¬ 
ting  $8,000  or  $9,000  from  it.  Being 
hotly  pursued  the  thief  dropped  several 
thousand  dollars  of  his  loot.  Subse¬ 
quently  other  funds  were  recovered. 

The  Provident  Savings  is  protected 
by  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company, 
hence  no  loss  will  accrue  to  it. 


REDUCES  NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS 

Company  adjusters  report  an  appre¬ 
ciable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cranking  accidents  since  the  general 
adoption  of  self-starting  devices  by 
automobile  manufacturers. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM,  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  head 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Gash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1913  SI4 
Surplus,  - 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


261,648.20 
4,629,018.15 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 
Condon 
a  Globe 
Insurance 


ETimC€D 


Over  $137,000,000.00 

Lasses  Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
Q.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREIttER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


BUSINESS-BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bondingandlnsurance  Company 

T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


Special 


FOR 


OHIO 


AGENTS 

If  You  Mean 
Business 

If  You  Can  Do 
Business 

Write  to  Me — 


Special 


FOR 


ILLINOIS 


JACKSON  MALONEY 

Manager  of  Agencies 

Philadelphia  Life 
Insurance  Company 

N.  E.  Cor.  Broad  and  Sansom  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NATIONAL 


The  NATIONAL  of  Detroit 
Pioneer  of  Accident  and 
“  Health  Insurance. 

UP-TO-DATE  POLICIES. 

Salaried  positions  for  high-class  men  of  experience. 

Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,489;S99.8S 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 
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[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  2 

EFFECTS  UNUSUAL 
REINSURANCE  DEAL 

Measure  Taken  That  Will  Protect 
Direct  and  Indirect  Writing 
Companies 


AMERICAN  CENTRALES  GOOD  MOVE 


Disposes  of  One-Half  Entire  Liability 
to  Commercial  Union  Under  Con¬ 
tinuing  Contract 


Under  a  unique  and  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  arrangement  the  American 
Central  of  St.  Louis,  disposed  of  one- 
half  of  its  entire  liability  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Union  of  London,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  the  British  corporation 
at  the  same  time  undertaking  to  as¬ 
sume  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  business 
written  by  the  American  Central  for  a 
term  of  years. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  to  reduce  the  liability  of  the 
St.  Louis  corporation  by  a  large  sum, 
and  to  add  approximately  $500,000  to 
its  net  surplus  account.  In  future  it 
will  be  able  to  more  widely  distribute 
its  risks,  and  with  reduced  hazard. 
Agents  of  the  corporation,  moreover, 
will  have  the  added  prestige  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
progressive  of  the  British  offices. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Commercial 
Union  gains  an  attractive  and  well  se¬ 
lected  business  at  once,  and  is  assured 
of  further  accessions  from  the  desira¬ 
ble  agency  representation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Central  throughout  the  Middle 
West.  The  liability  of  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  is  reported  to  be  distributed 
through  nearly  six  thousand  agencies, 
being  selected  with  exceptional  care  in 
the  larger  cities. 

The  American  Central  is  one  of  the 
foremost  companies  west  of  .New  York, 
having  been'  formed  in  1869. 

SETTLE  WINDOW  GLASS  LOSS 

Pennsylvania  Manufacturing  Concern 
Recovers  $268,968.76  From  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies 

A  loss  involving  unusual  features, 
was  disposed  of  by  the  adjusters  a 
short  time  ago,  the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  concerned  in  the  transaction  pay¬ 
ing  the  American  Window  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  $268,968.76,  for  the  burning  of  its 
warehouse  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  last  Octo¬ 
ber. 

'From  the  claim  of  the  assured,  $5,000 
flat  and  2  per  cent  for  cash,  was  de¬ 
ducted.  The  General  Adjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  handled  the  loss  for  the  majority 
of  companies,  other  adjusters  looking 
after  special  interests. 

One  of  the  mooted  points  as  to  com¬ 
pany  liability  was  settled  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  made  up  of  L.  C.  Dameron,  of  the 
National  of  Hartford;  William  J.  Nich¬ 
ols,  North  British  &  Mercantile  and 
L.  A.  Moore,  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency. 

DIRECTORY  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 
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New  York  City,  Friday,  January  8,  1915 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
:  :  them ;  agents  and  brokers  :  : 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co. 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Cuisuoffv  (kmtpitg  of^mcriat 

Home  Office  :  63  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


H.  B.  ROSEN  PRODUCED 
$3,000,000  IN  1914 

Spent  Four  Months  of  Year  in  Europe 
and  Wrote  $750,000  in 
December 


NONE  CAME  THROUGH  BROKERS 


Partnership  Insurance  Helped  Roll  Up 
This  Huge  Amount  of  Business — 
His  Career 


Although  he  spent  four  months  of 
the  year  in  Europe,  part  of  the  time 
in  the  war  zone,  H.  B.  Rosen,  who  has 
offices  at  the  Park  Row  Agency  of  the 
New  York  Life,  and  who  has  been  called 
the  leading  personal  producer  of  the 
world,  paid  for  $3,000,000  insurance 
during  1914.  During  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  Mr.  Rosen  wrote  nearly  $750,- 
OOD.  This  latter  record  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Rosen  arrived  in  this  country  from 
the  war’s  zone  pretty  much  a  nervous 
wreck.  He  was  riding  in  Austria  in 
a  French  car  with  a  French  chauffeur 
and  was  not  only  arrested  a  number 
of  times  himself,  but  had  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  seeing  his  wife  and  son 
accused  of  being  French  spies  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions. 

A  Seven  Year  Record 

For  seven  years  now  Mr.  Rosen  has 
written  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  In  view  of  his  phenomenal  rec¬ 
ord  of  writing  three  million  dollars 
in  practically  eight  months’  time  a 
representative  of  The  Eastern  Under-t 
writer  saw  Mr.  Rosen  at  his  apartment 
in  New  York  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  asked  him  to  tell  some  facts  about 
his  career,  and  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  his  success. 

After  a  talk  of  an  hour’s  duration 
the  representative  of  this  paper  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Rosen’s 
chief  asset  is  a  belief  in  life  insurance 
so  thoroughly  imbued  and  tinctured 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  resist  the  sweep  and 
force  of  his  argument  during  an  inter¬ 
view.  His  attitude  in  approaching  a 
man  is  always  that  it  is  great  mis¬ 
take  not  to  carry  insurance;  that  there 
are  no  arguments  against  insurance, 
and  that  the  prospect  should  justify 
himself  because  he  has  not  sufficient 
insurance  rather  than  that  he  should 
be  argued  with  to  sign  the  application. 

Does  Not  Deal  With  Brokers 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  of 
Mr.  Rosen  was  whether  rumors  that 
part  of  his  business  came  to  him  from 
brokers  was  correct.  He  declared  that 
th$  business  was  all  personal;  that  he 
had  not  had  more  than  three  brokerage 
transactions  in  several  years;  that  he 
never  solicits  such  accounts  and  that 
he  does  not  himself  broker  excess  In¬ 
surance.  When  he  is  writing  a  par¬ 
ticularly  large  policy  he  is  satisfied’ 
to  get  the  New  York  Life  limit,  which- 
is  $300, (MK).  He  said  that  this  year- 
he  could  have  placed  almost  a  milliom 
dollars  outside  if  he  had  so  desired. 
For  seventeen  years  his  business  has 
been  going  to  the  New  York  Life  and 
he  has  never  written  a  policy  for  an¬ 
other  company. 

His  insurance  career  started  in  Hart¬ 
ford  and  was  a  success  immediately. 
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The  first  day  he  wrote  three  applica¬ 
tions.  By  the  end  of  ten  months  he 
had  paid-for  $400,000  insurance.  His 
principal  argument  is,  insurance  means 
protection.  Most  of  the  policies  he 
writes  on  prominent  men  are  ordinary 
life  policies.  When  he  writes  endow¬ 
ment  policies  it  is  on  people  who  need 
that  particular  form  of  insurance.  It 
is  largely  partnership  insurance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Rosen  has  been  able 
to  roll  up  such  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  a  year  when  other  agents 
have  had  difficulty  in  holding  their  own. 

Partnership  Insurance 

He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  necessity  of  partnership 
insurance,  and  his  tremendous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  mercantile  men  who 
have  confidence  in  him  and  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  has  enabled  him  to  popularize 
partnership  insurance  in  the  New  York 
wholesale  district  and  in  other  business 
sections  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Poli¬ 
cies  for  $100,000  and  $200,000  of  this 
for  of  protection  are  common  with  him. 
Partnership  insurance  is  getting  easier 
to  sell  all  the  time  because  its  neces¬ 
sities  are  becoming  better  understood 
through  Mr.  Rosen  and  other  aggres¬ 
sive  and  intelligent  agents  in  the 
Metropolis.  His  argument  is  very 
simple: 

“Business  is  uncertain;  personality 
counts  for  much  in  business;  removal 
of  a  strong  personality  must  affect  a 
business,  and  there  is  every  reason  why 
partners  should  have  insurance  pro¬ 
tection.” 

When  Mr.  Rosen  encounters  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  a  very  rich  man  that  he 
has  more  money  than  he  knows  what 
to  do  with,  and  so  regards  insurance 
as  unnecessary,  he  combats  such  a 
statement  in  a  short,  sharp,  brusque 
comment,  something  as  follows: 

“The  wheel  of  fortune  is  so  uncer¬ 
tain  that  you  never  can  tell  what  will 
happen.  I  know  men  who  have  had 
more  money  than  you,  and  who  are 
now  looking  for  jobs.” 

He  keeps  a  record  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  business  reverses  as  well 
as  business  successes,  and  can  cite  ex¬ 
amples  to  carry  home  his  points. 

Insured  Governor  Whitman 

Mr.  Rosen  was  asked  how  he  solicits 
business.  In  the  first  place  he  never 
makes  an  unnecessary  call.  In  most 
instances  people  send  for  him.  If  he 
hears  that  some  one  is  in  the  market 
for  partnership  or  some  other  form 
of  insurance  and  he  does  not  know 
the  party  he  arranges  for  an  interview 
with  some  common  friend.  Once  in 
a  man’s  office  he  does  not  waste  time 
upon  preliminaries,  but  gets  right 
down  to  business. 

Two  of  his  recent  cases  were  those 
of  Joseph  W.  Harriman,  successor  of 
the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  and  Governor 
Whitman.  He  wrote  an  ordinary 
life  policy  on  Governor  Whitman  just 
before  he  went  to  Albany.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  had  sent  for  him  and 
the  interview  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 
Mr.  Harriman  was  an  old  customer  of 
Mr.  Rosen’s  and  he  went  into  the  finan¬ 
cier’s  office  recently  and  wrote  another 
large  policy. 

In  most  cases  Mr.  Rosen  not  only 
tells  the  prospect  what  form  of  in¬ 
surance  he  should  carry,  but  how  much. 
One  of  his  mottos  is  that  it  is  better 
to  write  a  three-thousand  dollar  policy 
that  will  stick  rather  than  a  twenty 
thousand  dollar  policy  that  the  assured 
will  find  difficulty  in  keeping  up  pay¬ 
ments.  He  does  not  specialize  on  any 
profession,  but  goes  after  every  one. 
He  has  written  policies  of  a  thousand 
dollars  on  carpenters  and  mechanics, 
and  policies  of  three  hundred  thousand 
on  millionaires. 

European  Business 

H’e  has  no  office  hours,  but  keeps  in 
touch  with  his  office  over  the  phone 
throughout  the  day.  In  his  home  he 
has  telephones  in  several  rooms,  and 
when  he  is  reached  on  the  ’phone  bv 
a  business  prospect  he  jumps  into  his 
automobile  and  goes  to  the  interview 
no  matter  what  the  hour  may  be.  He 
has  written  policies  at  midnight  and 
one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
On  many  days  in  December  he  worked 
seventeen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day. 


REVIEW  OF  UNION  CENTRAL 


E.  P.  MARSHALL  TELLS  STORY 


Company’s  Great  Growth,  Particularly 
During  Past  Decade — Assets 
More  Than  $100,000,000 


The  Union  Central  Life  has  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress,  delivered  by  E.  P.  Marshall  (then 
secretary  and  now  vice-president  of  the 
Company),  before  a  convention  of 
agents  of  the  Company  at  Lake  Ridge, 
Ohio.  This  address  gave  the  story  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Company.  To 
this  has  been  added  a  supplement,  un¬ 
der  the  caption  “Ten  Years  Later,”  in 
which  changes  of  the  past  decade  are 
narrated. 

Mr.  Marshall  points  out  as  the  strik¬ 
ing  changes  incontracts  during  the  de¬ 
cade  the  now  general  practice  of  writ¬ 
ing  monthly  income  policies,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  group  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  loan  values  and  payment  of  cash 
surrenders.  He  sketches  the  passage 
of  the  drastic  laws  causing  a  revolution 
in  the  conduct  of  life  insurance  follow¬ 
ing  the  Armstrong  investigation. 

John  M.  Pattison 

In  June  18,  1906,  occurred  the  death 
of  the  president  of  the  Company,  John 
M.  Pattison,  who  the  previous  Novem¬ 
ber  had  been  elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 
This  election,  comments  Mr.  Marshall, 
was  an  extraordinary  compliment  to 
him  and  the  Company  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  the  antagonistic  feel¬ 
ings  held  by  many  at  that  time  against 
all  life  insurance  companies  and  cor¬ 
porations  generally.  To  know  the  high 
moral  worth  of  Governor  Pattison  was 
to  understand  the  confidence  he  won 
from  his  fellow  citizens.  When  Mr. 
Pattison  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Union  Central  in  1881  the  Com¬ 
pany  possessed  $1,606,242  in  assets  and 
had  $8,345,649  insurance  in  force.  At 
the  close  of  1906,  when  he  died,  the 
Company  had  increased  its  assets  to 
$55,619,517,  and  the  insurance  in  force 
to  $242,141,715. 

Tribute  to  President  Clark 

In  discussing  the  present  head  of  the 
Company  Mr.  Marshall  says: 

“It  was  not  found  necessary  to  go 
outside  of  the  Company  in  order  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  president  and 
manager.  An  admirably  trained  man, 
in  every  way  fitted  for  the  position, 
was  found  in  the  person  of  its  treas¬ 
urer,  Jesse  R.  Clark,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  department  of  the  Company. 
The  progress  of  the  Company  during 
the  past  few  years  has  proven  the 
wisdom  of  this  selection.” 

The  assets  of  the  Company  are  now 
more  than  $100,000/000.  Mr.  Marshall 
closes  by  a  reference  to  the  beautiful 
new  home  of  the  Union  Central  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  the  following  comment  on 
life  insurance: 

“Life  insurance  has  grown  to  its 
present  magnificent  proportions  in  this 
country  because  it  has  served  a  great 
economical  need,  and  is  to-day  conceded 
to  be  the  greatest  single  agency  in 
the  civilized  wor'd  for  the  mitigation 
of  human  want  and  suffering. 


GOES  WITH  AMICABLE  LIFE 

Dr.  Wm.  Brumby,  of  San  Antonio, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Medical 
Director  of  the  Amicable  Life,  taking 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  M.  McCutchan.  Dr.  Brumby  for 
four  years  has  been  Medical  Director 
of  the  Equitable  Life  of  San  Antonio 
and  has  made  an  enviable  record  as 
State  Health  Officer  and  former  Health 
Officer  of  Houston.  He  is  widely 
known  in  medical  and  insurance  circles. 


Ordinarily  Mr.  Rosen  writes  a  large 
European  business.  He  spends  several 
months  every  year  on  the  Continent, 
making  his  headquarters  with  the  New 
York  Life  offices  in  Paris,  and  visiting 
other  cities  by  motor.  His  two  prin¬ 
cipal  qualifications  seem  to  be  sincerity 
and  knowledge  of  his  profession. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
PROGRESSIVELY  SUCCESSFUL.... 

January  1,  1914 

Assets . $42,555,745.37 

Liabilities  .  40,209,207.57 

Surplus  Mass.  Standard . $2,346,537.80 

Insurance  Issued,  1913 . $23,051,034.00 

Insurance  in  Force . $171,310,426.00 

THE  COMPANY  OF  SUCCESSFUL  AND  CONTENTED  AGENTS 
ONLY  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  MEN  ELIGIBLE 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


The  State  Life  Insurance  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Not  The  Oldest— Not  The  Largest— Just  The  Best 


TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Deposited  With  The  State  of  Indiana  For  The  Sole  Protection  or 

Policyholders 


Good  Territory  and  Remunerative  Contracts  for  Men  Who  Can 

“Do  Things” 

Address  CHARLES  F.  COFFIN,  Vice  President 
1231  State  Life  Building 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

MU  OUR  RECORD 


January  8,  1916. 
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Present  $530,000  Christmas  Gift  to  President  Talbot 


That  s  the  Amount  of  Applications  Sent  In  by  Fidelity  Mutual’s  Greater  New  York  Department  in  Twenty-one 

Working  Days 


Kissell,  Parker  R. 

Saul  Alexandre,  William 
John  W  Kehoe. 


THE  FIDELITY  MUTUAL’S  GREATER 
Freeman,  E.  Tanenbaum,  Frederick  A. 
E.  Fellows,  Charles  H.  Hubbert, 


Seated  left  to  right:  John 
Standing  left  to  right: 

Neel,  Albert  L.  Gould, 

The  Greater  New  York  and  Long 
Island  department  of  the  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
Frederick  A.  Wallis  is  manager,  set  a 
mark  of  $500,000  to  write  during 
twenty-one  working  days  of  December 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to  President 
Walter  Le  Mar  Talbot.  This  is  one  of 
the  hardest  working  agencies  in  the 
country,  with  a  lot  of  good  writers  on 
its  staff,  and  every  man  is  loaded  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  do  things. 
Frederick  A.  Wallis,  the  manager,  is  a 
strong  personality,  capable  men  being 
drawn  to  him  instinctively. 


The  agency  not  only  wrote  the  $500,- 
000,  but  $30,000  more  besides.  This 
particular  compliment  to  President 
Talbot  closed  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
pension  policy  which  is  being  featured 
by  agents  of  this  company,  helped  a 
lot  in  making  the  record. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Talbot : 

“The  New  York  City  department  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  head  office  its  Christmas 
greetings  and  hearty  good  wishes  for 
the  new  year. 

“We  call  to  your  special  attention 
that  during  the  twenty-one  working 


NEW  YORK  STAFF. 

Wallis,  Manager;  Paul 
Charles  Campbell, 

days  of  December  we  have  submitted 
for  approval  and  issuance  applications 
to  the  extent  of  $530,000.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  greeting  is  a  group  photograph 
of  the  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  Fidelity  Mutual,  who  have  produced 
this  volume  of  business,  and  who 
through  her  instrumentality  have  car¬ 
ried  the  evangel  of  love,  protection  and 
good-will  into  the  hundreds  of  homes 
in  this  community.  The  signers  here¬ 
of  have  determined  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  this  achievement  to  accomplish 
even  greater  results  during  the  year 
1916.” 

In  his  wire  of  appreciation  for  the 


Park  Mathewson. 
Stephens,  William  H. 


special  effort  made  in  his  honor  by  the 
New  York  City  department,  President 
Talbot,  after  expressing  thanks,  gave 
the  information  that  the  company  had 
increased  its  business  in  force  despite 
adverse  conditions  of  1914,  and  that 
during  the  year  it  had  paid  for  new 
business  to  the  amount  of  $14,450,633. 
The  company’s  new  business  in  the 
State  of  New  York  showed  a  gain  of 
100  per  cent,  over  the  figures  of  1913.. 

'Philadelphia  has  challenged  New 
New  York  City  for  a  contest  during  the 
early  months  of  1915,  and  a  cup  will 
be  given  the  winner  by  Vice-President 
Quinn. 


Alexander,  D.  G.  Vernaci, 
Brooks  Logan,  J.  W. 


TO  RE-ENTER  WISCONSIN? 

A  rumor  in  the  West  is  that  some  of 
the  mutual  life  companies  will  re-enter 
Wisconsin  this  year.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  companies  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  this  week  that  it  had  no  in¬ 
tention  at  the  present  time  of  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  State,  however. 


SOUTHERN  COMPANY  RECEIVER 

R.  G.  Hewitt  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  at  Birmingham  for  the  Sun  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  America,  and 
has  been  empowered  to  institute  suit 
for  payment  of  unpaid  subscriptions. 
Quo  warranto  proceedings  were  insti¬ 


tuted  against  this  company  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  claiming  it  was  issuing  policies  not 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  Alabama. 


Herman  Fellinger,  who  for  a  good 
many  years  has  looked  after  the  Pacific 
Mutual’s  interests  with  marked  success 


as  manager  of  the  Life  Department  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  recently  promoted 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Senate  of  his 
State.  He  has  also  been  recently 
elected  president  for  the  ninth  time  of 
the  Deutscher  Stadtverband,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  fifty-six  German  societies  fn 
Cleveland. 


I  JOHN/*- 


-  firiKJCS 

PRUDENTIAL 

l  ;  HAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF, 


Profit,  Permanence  and  Promotion 

The  Prudential  wants  agents  who  are  “stayers.” 
The  future  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  persistent. 

Write  Us  About  an  Agency 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  aa  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
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DEFENSE  OF  AMORTIZATION  LAW 

Henry  Moir  of  Home  Life,  Comments  on  Scotch  Actuaries’ 
Discussion  of  His  Paper 


Whatever  the  Method  of  Amortization 
may  be  it  certainly  is  not  a  “fair 
weather”  method.  The  New  York  law 
which  I  have  commended  specifically 
prohibits  the  use  of  high  values  in 
good  times,  while  it  leaves  companies 
at  liberty  to  carry  securities  at  lower 
prices  when  markets  are  depressed.  It 
also  permits — and  personally  I  strongly 
recommend — the  carrying  of  carefully 
computed  and  adequate  investment  re¬ 
serve  funds.  Moreover,  all  actuaries 
must  admit  that  it  is  the  only  proper 
way  for  a  company  to  keep  its  hooks, 
apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
valuation.  If  a  6  per  cent,  bond  is 
bought  at  105  on  a  basis  to  yield  5 
per  cent,  interest,  a  company  has  no 
justification  in  doing  otherwise  than  ap¬ 
plying  the  amortization  method.  The 
same  remark  applies  when  a  3%  per 
cent,  bond  is  bought  at  90  to  yield  5 
per  cent.  The  situation  in  Great  Britain 
appears  to  be  that  a  company  can  use 
the  Amortization  Method  if  it  so  de¬ 
sires;  or  it  can  use  the  Market  Value 
Method.  In  prosperous  times  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Value  is  most  unsafe,  and  those 
who  criticize  amortization  most  freely 
seem  to  admit  or  suggest  that  present 
conditions  (which  were  not  anticipated 
when  the  paper  was  written)  are  such 
that  some  method  other  than  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Value  Method  should,  or  even  must 
be  used;  yet  -the  prices  of  good  rail¬ 
road  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  average  about  the  same  to-day 
as  during  the  panic  of  1907,  being  per¬ 
haps  a  trifle  higher. 

Market  Value  Basis 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Value  basis  brings  all  companies 
to  a  common  platform  for  it  does  not, 
nor  is  it  right  to  speak  of  that  basis 
as  a  solid  foundation,  because  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  market  conditions  over 
nearly  thirty  years  has  convinced  me 
that  market  values  are  as  unstable  as 
the  sands  of  the  seashore.  Speakers 
who  uphold  the  Market  Value  Method 
seem  to  infer,  suggest  and  hint  at  an¬ 
other  basis  altogether— “Market  or  Book, 
which  ever  is  the  lower”;  but  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  they  mean  by  writing 
down  to  market  values  and  never  writ¬ 
ing  up,  while  no  one  makes  a  definite 
statement  saying  that  this  should  be 
made  a  fixed  rule.  The  objections  to 
such  a  rule  are  too  apparent.  Again 
there  is  lack  of  clearness  as  to  whether 
any  such  rule  should  be  applied  to  in¬ 
dividual  or  to  aggregate  values.  If  this 
method  is  to  be  applied  strictly  to  in¬ 
dividual  securities  I  think  it  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  called  a  familiar  practice,  while 
if  selected  securities  only  are  adjusted 
so  as  to  bring  the  aggregate  results 
down  to  the  market  values  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done,  much  of  the  theoretical 
opposition  to  the  Amortization  Method 
fails  of  its  application.  These  uncer¬ 
tainties  make  it  hard  to  reply  to  speak¬ 
ers  whose  basis  of  argument  may  be  as 
shifting  and  unstable  as  market  values 
themselves. 

Dr.  Sprague  refers  to  the  risk  of  loss 
on  securities.  This  risk  of  loss  is  part¬ 


ly  compensated  by  the  chance  of  profit, 
and  is  minimized  by  the  intelligence 
of  a  board  of  directors.  The  way  to 
meet  this  possible  loss  is  not  by  mis¬ 
stating  the  true  values  of  securities 
but  by  setting  aside  a  proper  reserve 
fund  out  of  that  portion  of  the  interest 
earnings  which  economists  call  “pre¬ 
mium  for  risk.”  It  interests  me  that  both 
Dr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Gardiner  speak 
of  securities  where  no  profit  can  be  made 
yet  which  lead  to  losses;  strangely 
enough  mortgages  and  similar  securities 
are  those  which  are  now  and  have 
been  amortized  by  practically  all  British 
companies. 

Publicity 

Suggestions  were  made  that  the 
Amortization  Method  is  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  disadvantages  which  do  not  apply 
to  the  Market  Value  Method;  but  too 
great  claims  are  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Market  Value  Method,  and  many  of  the 
points  discussed — nearly  all  minor  mat¬ 
ters — can  be  equally  well  met  by  the 
Amortization  Method.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  question  of  publicity  which 
surely  is  not  affected  by  the  one  sys¬ 
tem  more  than  the  other.  If  greater 
publicity  is  desired,  and  I  for  one  think 
it  is,  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  could 
secure  such  publicity  by  appeal  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  necessary  legislation. 
My  objection  to  the  expression  “at  or 
under  cost”  is  that  it  may  mean  any 
price  under  the  original  book  prices, 
but  it  tells  nothing  as  to  the  true  basis 
of  valuation— it  fails  to  give  proper 
publicity. 

Again,  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  Amortization  Method  may  hamper 
sales.  Why  so?  If  a  loss  has  to  be 
taken  amortization  should  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  mental 
attitude  of  directors  in  deciding  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  a  security  should  be  sold. 
It  may  affect  the  time  when  the  loss 
is  recorded,  but  that  is  all.  Another 
statement  is  made  “It  is  tacitly  as¬ 
sumed  that  every  one  will  be  paid  at 
maturity.”  Of  course  it  is!  Investors 
in  purchasing  bonds  make  this  assump¬ 
tion;  they  base  their  purchase  on  the 
interest  yield  under  this  assumption; 
but  the  Amortization  Method  nrovides 
for  exceptions  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity — too  often  overlooked — for  a 
careful  revision  and  study  of  the 
security  underlying  investments  period¬ 
ically. 


would  indicate  that  when  a  railroad 
goes  into  receivers’  hands  the  market 
value  of  bonds  falls  suddenly — the  loss 
by  any  method  is  rarely  gentle  and 
gradual,  especially  if  five  year  distribu¬ 
tion  periods  are  kept  in  mind,  but  quick 
and  sudden  and  within  a  much  shorter 
period  than  five  years.  The  Amortiza¬ 
tion  Method  I  commend  takes  the  se¬ 
curity  and  the  value  into  consideration 
in  such  circumstances,  and  individual 
questions  like  those  of  Mexican  and 
Brazilian  securities  do  not  affect  the 
general  principle.  Investments  should 
be  distributed  so  that  such  losses  can 
be  borne..  The  hiding  of  weak  holdings 
under  the  Amortization  plan  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  for  long,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  directors  will  exercise  due  care 
in  investing  funds,  will  seek  good  se¬ 
curities,  and  will  honestly  administer 
their  trust.  These  are  fundamental 
requisites  of  good  management  with 
which  the  system  of  valuation  has  no 
concern. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The 

EQUITABLE  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  IOWA 

Has  good  openings  for 
general  agencies  in  desirable 
locations  for  experienced  and 
successful  men 

Liberal  contracts  offered 

Apply  to  Home  Office 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Perpetual  and  Redeemable  Securities 

The  distinction  between  perpetual 
and  redeemable  securities  is  a  simple 
and  convenient  one;  but  if  a  strong 
feeling  were  expressed  to  exclude  those 
running  for  very  long  terms  probably 
no  very  serious  objection  would  be 
raised;  the  point  is  altogether  a  minor 
one,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  the  term  is  long,  like  100  years, 
the  security  is  nearly  always  of  a  per¬ 
manent  and  very  sound  character. 
Again  I  cannot  see  why  the  fact  that 
several  railroads  are  not  in  receivers’ 
hands,  while  others  may  go  there,  af¬ 
fects  the  question.  A  study  of  prices 


Reliance 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

Has  the  best  General  Agent 
Contract  to  offer  Y OU. 

Has  All  Forms  of  Policies  to 
Offer  the  Insured— Particip¬ 
ating  and  Non-Participating. 
Annual  Dividend.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Premium  Reduction. 

Has  the  Only  Perfect  Protec¬ 
tion  Policy  combining  Life, 
Accident  and  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  at  Minimum  Cost. 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  64th  statement  shows  strong  gains  in  new  and  out¬ 
standing  insurance,  in  income,  in  assets  and  in  surplus,  an  in¬ 
interest  rate  of  5.10  per  cent.,  a  mortality  experience  of 
58.12  per  cent,  and  increased  dividends  set  aside  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  policyholders  in  1914.  Age,  strength,  mutuality, 
low  net  costs,  the  best  policies  and  a  scientific  and  equitablo 
practice  have  made  the  National  Life  most  attractive  to  the 
best  agents — a  solid  business,  securing  permanent  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Address  EDWARD  D.  FIELD,  Superintendent 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  The  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  ]  f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  bom  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


January  8,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


The  Dar£y  A.  Day  agency  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago  started  the  new  year  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  to  equal:  For  twenty- 
seven  consecutive  months  the  agency 
has  written  a  million  dollars  of  paid 
business  or  more  each  month.  Can  the 
agency  keep  on  repeating,  life  insur¬ 
ance  men  are  asking?  The  Chicago 
men  are  going  to  try.  That  such  a 
record  could  be  made  in  the  face  of  a 
general  European  war  has  interested 
company  officials  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
prints  on  this  page  pictures  of  five  of 
the  prominent  men  in  the  agency. 
Asked  how  the  agency  made  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  Mr.  Day  said  that  it  had  gathered 
as  live  an  aggregation  of  agents  as  it 
was  possible  to  find;  that  all  of  them 
were  imbued  with  enthusiasm;  that 
"make  good”  and  “get  busy”  were  in 
the  atmosphere;  and  that  the  impulse 
to  succeed  communicated  itself  to 
everyone.  Also,  there  was  a  certain 
pride  in  contributing  to  the  making  of 
a  remarkable  record  which  made  men 
disinclined  to  slow  up. 

Mr.  Day  is  also  proud  of  the  system 
and  efficiency  of  the  office,  eliminating 
wasted  effort.  He  called  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  speed  with  which  a  pol¬ 
icy  could  be  delivered.  An  application 
examined  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  can 
be  copied,  prepared  and  inspection  or¬ 
dered,  put  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
limited  at  noon,  reach  New  York  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  policy  issued,  back  on 


the  fast  train  and  delivered  in  Chicago 
on  Thursday  morning,  distance  trav¬ 
eled  2,000  miles.  There  are  sixty  desks 
of  agents  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Day  agency. 
They  are  generally  unoccupied,  as 
agents  do  not  spend  much  time  about 
the  office.  On  the  first  floor  in  the 
main  agency  room  there  are  fifty-four 
desks. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Mr.  Day  and  about  C.  H.  Anderson, 
the  latter  one  of  the  greatest  personal 
producers  in  the  country.  H.  C.  Hintz- 
peter  is  associate  manager.  He  came 
to  the  Chicago  agency  twenty-six 


years  ago  as  office  boy  and  has  occu¬ 
pied  these  positions:  supply  clerk,  util¬ 
ity  clerk,  book-keeper,  superintendent 
of  agents,  branch  manager,  associate 
manager.  He  was  born  in  Berlin.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  associate  man¬ 
ager  he  writes  a  large  personal  busi¬ 
ness. 

Robert  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent 
and  statistician  of  the  agency,  has  a 
wide  insurance  knowledge,  and  part  of 
his  job  is  to  explain  to  new  men  how 
to  cut  down  barriers  set  up  by  compe¬ 
tition.  He  also  edits  “The  Organizer” 
and  “The  Daily  Radiator,”  both  issued 
by  the  agency.  W.  G.  Warren,  the 


cashier,  is  an  important  cog  in  the 
machinery  of  this  agency.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Quinlan  is  “Medical  Referee,”  and  Dr. 
J.  G.  Campbell  is  Alternating  Referee. 


WHAT  HOME  LIFE  DID. 

The  Home  Life  of  New  York  make 
the  following  statement  regarding  1914 
business:  On  the  paid-for  basis  the 

issues,  re-instatements  and  increases  of 
this  company  for  the  year  1914  amount 
to  $14,436,916,  and  the  business  in  force 
on  the  same  basis  on  December  31, 
1914,  amounts  to  $120,893,433. 


JOHN  HANCOCK'S  FIGURES 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  estimates  its  paid-for 
ordinary  business  for  the  year  1914  to 
be  about  $44,900,000. 


A  GAIN  OF  $500,000 
The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  made  a 
gain  in  paid-for  business  of  about 
$500,000  last  year.  Its  preliminary  re¬ 
port  shows  paid-for  business  of  about 
$23,650,000. 


CONTINENTAL  LIFE'S  FIGURES 

The  Continental  Life’s  new  paid 
business  for  1914  was  as  follows: 
Original  issues,  paid  for 


basis  . $3,654,500 

Revised  and  increased .  220,386 

Total  . $3,874,886 


No  Grumbling  Here! 

Thus  far  our  new  business  for  1 9 1 4  exceeds  that  of  the  same  period  in  1 9 1  3, 
both  delivered  and  written.  Our  representatives  are  prosperous,  not  grumbling 
—  are  working,  not  talking  war.  They  have  modem  policies,  low  net  cost, 
effective  literature,  a  first-class  agency  magazine,  and  happy  relations  with  the 
Home  Office. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporated  1S51 
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TO  EXCHANGE  INFORMATION 

WHICH  IS  SCIENTIFICALLY  KEPT 


Meeting  in  Hartford  of  Companies 
Which  are  to  Adopt  New  Data 

Classification  System 

A  committee  of  the  Hartford  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute,  headed  by  H.  A.  Hopf, 
of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  is  at  work 
on  the  construction  of  a  decimal  classi¬ 
fication  system,  planning  a  uniform 
method  of  classifying  data  collected  by 
each  of  the  life  insurance  companies, 
so  that  definite  information  on  any 
specific  subject  can  be  obtained  quickly 
by  the  officers  or  clerks  and  can,  if 
necessary,  be  exchanged  between  com¬ 
panies.  Mr.  Hopf,  who  was  formerly 
an  efficiency  expert,  discussed  the  plan 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  twenty-five 
insurance  men  in  Hartford.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  which  is  holding 
weekly  meetings. 

The  Classification  Plan 
In  discussing  the  classification  move¬ 
ment  this  new  efficiency  movement  the 
Hartford  Courant  says: 

“Nearly  every  company  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere  finds  that  it  has  valuable 
information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
buried  in  files  and  unclassified  corre¬ 
spondence  indexes.  For  example,  the 
rulings  of  individual  companies  on  cer¬ 
tain  rare  types  of  policy  applications 
and  the  past  history  of  distant  branch 
offices  can  often  be  found  only  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  letters  which  are  classified  un¬ 
der  policy  numbers  or  names,  alone, 
so  that  a  search  for  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  must  depend  on  the  memory 
of  individual  office  men  instead  of  upon 
a  stable  subject  index. 

“In  outline  the  method  of  classifica¬ 
tion  consists  in  dividing  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  concerned  in  life  insurance  work 
under  ten  or  less  general  heads,  such 
as  executive  business,  policy  applica¬ 
tions,  investments,  etc.  Each  of  these 
heads  will  have  a  card  index  number, 
as,  for  instance,  100,  110,  120,  etc. 
There  will  be  ten  subdivisions  under 
each  head,  such  at  121,  122,  123,  etc., 
and  further  reductions  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  can  be  made  by  the  addition  of 
decimal  figures.  This  decimal  classi¬ 
fication  is  based  on  the  well  known 
Dewey  system  and  will  be  identical  in 
principle  with  that  used  in  public  li¬ 
braries  and  found,  after  forty  years 
use,  to  be  the  simplest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  reliable  that  can  be 
conveniently  applied  to  index  arrange¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

Closer  Co-operation 
“The  benefits  that  the  new  method  is 
expected  to  bring  about  are  twofold. 
Each  company  that  adopts  the  classi¬ 
fication  will,  according  to  experts,  be 
able  not  only  to  trace  information 
speedily  that  had  previously  been  lost 
or  almost  hopelessly  buried,  but  will 
be  able  to  find  hidden  flaws  in  many 
details  of  the  operation  of  its  affairs. 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 

A  leading  General  Agency,  pro 
ducing  several  million  dollars  in 
business  per  annum,  representing 
for  fifty  years  past  a  well  known 
Connecticut  company  in  New 
York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  requires 
the  services  of  an  alert,  ambitious 
young  man  to  act  in  the  ahove 
capacity,  working  with  a  present 
successful  agency  force  and  espe^ 
dally  to  secure  new  agents,  train' 
ing  them  to  close  business. 

A  bright  future  for  the  right 
man.  Only  a  man  with  clean 
habits  and  good  record  need  apply. 

Address,  “Agency  Supervisor,” 
care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT’S  YEAR 


Received  33,572  Applications  During 
1914;  Company  Figures  for  Decem¬ 
ber  Also  Given 


The  Mutual  Benefit’s  figures  for 
the  year  1914,  for  December,  and  also 
its  loss  account  follow: 

New  Business — Year  1914. 


Applications 

received  .. 

Number 
. 33,572 

Amount 

$97,217,580 

144,004 

New  'policies  issued  on 
inal  applications  ..... 
Net  increase  . 

orig- 

88,727,405 

991,200 

New 

Applications 

Increase  . . . 

Business— 

received  . 

December,  1914. 

Number  Amount 

Decrease  .  . 

New  policies  issued  on  orig¬ 
inal  applications  .  3i302  9>°41>®34 

Net  increase  .  293, i°5 

Net  decrease  .  216  . 

Loss  Account 

The  Claim  Department  advises  that 
the  Company’s  loss  account  for  the 
year  1914  is  $586,826  more  than  1913, 
and  only  '$44,953.05  more  than  1912,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  much  larger 
amount  of  insurance  in  force. 


GOOD  TERRITORY 
OPEN  TO  RIGHT  MEN 


—those  who  knowhow  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  applications  and  settle  policies 
—always  ready  to  negotiate  with 
men  of  experience,  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 

Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHURCHILL  ON  INSURANCE 

Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  recently  made  the 
following  talk  on  the  value  of  insur¬ 
ance: 

“If  I  had  my  way  I  would  write  the 
word  ‘Assure’  over  the  door  of  every 
cottage  and  upon  the  blotting-book  of 
every  public  man,  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that,  for  sacrifices  which  are 
inconceivably  small,  families  can  be  se¬ 
cured  against  catastrophes  which  other¬ 
wise  would  smash  them  up  forever.  It 
is  our  duty  to  arrest  the  ghastly  waste, 
not  merely  of  human  happiness,  but  of 
national  health  and  strength  which  fol¬ 
lows  when,  through  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner,  the  frail  boat  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  are  embarked 
founders,  and  the  women  and  children 
are  left  to  struggle  hopelessly  on  the 
dark  waters  of  a  friendless  world.” 


In  addition,  the  classification  will  make 
it  easy  for  companies  to  exchange  in¬ 
formation  of  all  sorts  betwen  their 
home  offices.  It  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  a  Hartford  company  to 
conduct  a  voluminous  and  tedious  cor¬ 
respondence  with  a  New  York  company, 
for  instance,  in  order  to  learn  whether 
that  company  has  had  an  experience 
which  will  apply  to  one  with  which 
it  is  confronted,  but  will  be  able,  by 
sending  the  proper  index  number  with 
its  request  for  information,  to  get,  in 
return,  a  copy  of  all  the  information 
the  company  has  on  the  subject  upon 
which  light  is  desired.  It  has  been 
desired  for  a  long  time  that  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  the  country  get 
into  closer  touch  with  one  another  and 
co-operate  more  closely,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  improvement  will  aid  this 
movement  strongly.” 


AGENCY  DIRECTORS  TO  MEET 

A  number  of  New  York  Life  men 
will  leave  the  city  on  Saturday  tp  at¬ 
tend  the  convention  of  agency  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  company  to  he  held  in  Flor¬ 
ida  beginning  Tuesday. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “ oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 


New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914 .  $66,1 88,702.53 
Liabilities .  61,182,456.00 


Surplus  .  . .  .$  4,986,246.53 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL.  Vice-President 


MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


ary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  hsa 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  of  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly." 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
.orce  having  Increased  from  $92,532,533  in 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  $116,000,000  in 

1913- 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agta. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 


AND 


Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


January  8,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN 


A  DEFENSE  OF  ENDOWMENTS 


MASSACHUSETTS  BILL  CRITICIZED 


Hopeless  Confusion  of  a  Reformer  Re¬ 
garding  Life  Insurance  Contract 
Pointed  Out 


An  impression  that  endowment  insur¬ 
ance  as  usually  conducted  works  an  in¬ 
justice  to  those  who  die  during  the 
endowment  period,  which  has  crept 
into  some  magazines,  is  answered  by 
L.  K.  Passmore,  general  agent  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life,  in  a  letter  to  agents, 
Mr.  Passmore  says: 

This  misconception  of  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  endowment  contract  has 
been  so  widely  accepted  that  there  is 
now  pending  in  Massachusetts  a  bill, 
called  the  Elwell  Bill,  which  is  aimed 
to  correct  an  alleged  abuse,  which  does 
not  exist,  by  requiring  a  separation  of 
the  factors  of  the  insurance  (term)  and 
investment  (endowment)  and  causing 
the  companies  to  pay,  upon  the  death 
of  the  insured,  the  face  of  the  policy 
plus  the  reserve  thereon,  which  con¬ 
cept  of  the  functions  of  an  endowment 
is  not  contemplated  in  the  present 
plan,  and  manifestly,  being  an  increase 
of  its  functions,  would  require  a  larger 
premium  to  be  paid. 

Basic  Principle  of  Endowment  Insur¬ 
ance 

The  advocates  of  this  measure,  using 
no  harsh  terms  alleging  ignorance  and 
misconception  on  their  part,  are  yet 
largely  unacquainted  with  the  basic 
facts  of  endowment  insurance  and  are 
easily  led  astray  by  what  appears  to 
be  inequitable,  but  in  truth  and  fact 
is  wholly  just.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well 
under  such  •  circumstances  to  state 
briefly  what  is  so  obvious  to  the  well- 
informed  as  to  seem  superfluous  or 
worse  at  this  late  day,  viz.,  that  an  en¬ 
dowment  premium  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  payment  of  the  face  of  the 
policy  to  all  as  an  endowment,  but  to 
those  living  at  the  end  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  period.  In  other  words,  a  pure 
endowment  premium  provides  that  the 
survivors  of  a  selected  group  will,  at 
at  the  end  of  a  specified  period,  receive 
a  certain  benefit;  i.  e-,  out  of  85,441  in¬ 
surers  at  age  30  (American  Experience 
Table)  69,804  surviving  at  age  50  will 
be  paid  a  benefit,  while  16,637  who  die 
within  the  period  will  receive  nothing. 

The  contribution  from  the  original 
group  of  85,441  is  not  fixed  at  an 
amount  which  would  be  required  to  pay 
each  of  them  at  age  50,  but  only  enough 
to  pay  the  69,804  survivors.  Manifest¬ 
ly,  if  sufficient  money  were  accumu¬ 
lated  to  pay  these  and  also  to  pay  the 
16,637  who  die,  the  enterprise  would 
be  pure  barfking  and  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  an  insurance  company 
should  act  as  the  depository. 

The  term  insurance,  of  course,  is  for 
$1,000  at  all  times  during  the  term 
(ignoring  the  small  reserve  which  ac¬ 
cumulates  to  the  middle  of  the  term 
and  diminishes  thereafter  to  nothing 
at  its  end)  and  expires  in  the  case  of 
an  endowment  policy  as  it  naturally 
would  without  the  endowment  element. 
So  that  the  statement,  that  the  policy¬ 
holder  considers  himself  as  insured  for 
a  term  policy  plus  a  pure  endowment  of 
an  equal  amount  is  not  quite  correct; 
nor  is  the  other  claim  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  receives  his  term  insurance 
through  death  he  loses  the  pure  en¬ 
dowment.  The  insured  simply  buys 
two  different  things  from  one  shop, 
either  of  which  he  might  just  as  well 
take  from  different  shops.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  hedging  on  his  bet  that 


he  will  live  by  making  a  wager  with 
ms  term  insurance  that  he  will  not  live- 
What  Happens  at  Geaih 
'ihe  auuior  oi  tne  unwell  Bill  has 
pro’uamy  never  niaue  a  sumcienuy  care- 
iuI  analysis  or  me  endowment  policy, 
or  even  or  his  own-  proposition.  His 
actual  grievance  amounts  to  this:  If 
a  man  die  m  tne  latter  years  or  his  en¬ 
dowment  policy  he  does  not  get  the 
pure  endowment  which  the  survivor  re¬ 
ceives,  which  in  the  cash  result  appar¬ 
ently  manes  his  term  insurance  cost 
more  than  if  he  had  carried  the  term 
insurance  alone,  or  had  insured  under 
an  ordinary  life  policy. 

But  this  is  also  true  of  two  men  in¬ 
suring  under  tne  same  kind  of  a  term 
policy  only,  or  who  ouy  similar  forms 
oi  me  insurance,  one  or  whom  dies 
alter  having  paid  one  premium  while 
tne  other  lives  to  pay  thirty  or  forty 
Premiums,  in  the  latter  instance  the 
premium  payer  has  expended  thirty  or 
rorty  times  as  much  as  has  tne  man 
who  died  eariy.  Has  the  survivor  any 
legitimate  cause  for  grievance? 

what  Blweli  proposes  is  to  add  to 
the  ordinary  premium  of  life  insurance 
the  exact  mathematical  amount  which 
wul  be  required  to  augment  the  re¬ 
serve  thereon  sufficiently  to  equal  the 
lace  or  the  policy  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  or  some  other  selected  term.  If 
this  be  done  it  simply  means  that  the 
insurance  company  takes  certain  sums 
of  money  from  a  depositor,  segregates 
them  and  returns  them  to  him  at  an 
agreed  time  accumulated  at  interest, 
this  certainly  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  a  life  insurance  company,  though  it 
may  legislatively  be  engrafted.  The 
aumor  of  the  Elwell  Bill  is  hopelessly 
contused.  Under  some  mortality  tables 
a  file  policy  becomes  an  endowment 
policy  at  age  96;  under  others  at  age 
85.  If  the  holder  of  an  ordinary  life 
policy  should  wish  to  shorten  the  peri¬ 
od  at  which  the  reserves  shall  equal 
the  face  of  the  policy,  he  is  allowed  . 
by  many  companies  to  apply  his  divi¬ 
dends,  or  to  pay  other  moneys,  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  result.  This  does  not  make 
the  ordinary  life  policy  an  endowment; 
neither  does  it  justify  the  plea  that  the 
customary  endowment  policy  is  a  fraud 
upon  anything.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
it  is  mathematically  possible  to  do 
what  Elwell  wishes,  only  that  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  downright 
dishonest  to  call  an  endowment  policy 
a  fraud. 


ILLINOIS  LIFE  FIGURES 


Paid  Insurance  of  $75,000,000 — Assets 
of  $12,000,000 — Legal  Reserve 
$10,000,000 


The  Illinois  Life  closed  the  year  with 
$75,000,000  of  paid-for  insurance,  net 
assets  amounting  to  nearly  $12,000,000; 
with  its  income  during  the  year  over 
$2,375,000;  and  paying  in  1914  to  living 
policyholders  $550,000  in  cash  benefits. 
Death  benefits  paid  during  the  year 
reached  more  than  $600,000.  On  De¬ 
cember  31  the  legal  reserve  invested  in 
approved  securities  and  held  for  the 
protection  of  policies  then  outstanding 
had  increased  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 


MANAGER  FOR  CHILE 

Frederick  Morgan  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chile  agency  of  the 
Sun  Life  of  Canada.  An  Englishman 
by  birth  he  spent  many  years  in  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong.  His  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  of  Spanish  customs  and 
peoples  resulted  in  his  appointment  by 
the  Sun  Life. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


UNDERWRITER 


Seventh  Annual  Statement 


Continental  Life  Insurance  Company 


Wilmington,  Delaware 

DECEMBER  31, 

1914 

EARNINGS. 

Net  earnings  for  1914  after  payment  of  policy  dividends.  .  .  .$ 
Dividends  paid  stockholders . 

83.368.79 

38.731.80 

Balance  carried  to  surplus . 

44,636.99 
122,1  10.00 

Premium  on  stock  issued  during  the  year 

Total  increase  in  surplus . 

. $ 

166,746.99 

ASSETS. 

First  mortgages  on  real  estate  . 

State,  county,  municipal  and  railway  bonds  .  . 
Cash  . 

705,229.39 

295,632.99 

109,476.50 

104,072.68 

Loans  and  other  loans  on  the  company’s  own 
their  reserve  value . 

policies  within 

Total  . 

LIABILITIES. 

Legal  reserve  . 

Reserved  for  taxes,  etc . 

529,482.97 

18,051.86 

Capital  stock  . 

Surplus . 

Assets  in  excess  of  liabilities . 

666,876.73 

Total  . $1,214,411.56 


YEAR 

ASSETS 

INSURANCE 

NET  EARNINGS 

1908.  .  . 

..$  145,530 

$  i, 196, 040 

1910. . . 

237,307 

4,762,528 

$  18,102 

1912.  .  . 

522,004 

9,232,314 

38,982 

1914. . . 

..  1,214,411 

13,702,655 

83,368 

Net  Earnings  shown  are  after  deducting  dividends  to  policyholders. 

is  all  annual  dividend  or  non-participating 


Insurance 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 


for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  O.  BALDWIN,  HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 

President  Director  of  Agencies 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1SSO  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

IS8UES  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  Insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  If  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  In  addition  to  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission,  a  renewal  Interest  Insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  President 
FINANCE  I  CLARENCE  II.  KELSEY,  Pre*.  Title  Bnanuntee  and  Trust  Co 
COMMITTEE  (WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  Ilonter  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Pres.  Importers  mud  Traders  Nat.  Bank 


ACCURACY 


INTEGRITY 


“  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 


San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 


1910  .  $426,085.00 

1911  .  485,915.57 

1912  .  643,094.04 

1913  .  607,788.11 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 


1910  .  $2,629,020,00 

1911  .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  4,715,584.00 

1913  .  6,184,044.00 


Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing: 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


January  8,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


This  is  the  time  for 

The  Mistake  making  New  Year 

of  Repeating  Resolutions.  What  did 
Mistakes  you  do  last  year  that 
you  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  and  easy  to  avoid  this  year?  You 
may  have  had  poor  judgment,  which 
led  you  into  making  mistakes.  Do  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  this  year.  The 
men  who  keep  on  making  the  same 
old  missteps  are  those  who  finally  step 
out  of  the  line  and  are  passed  by  every¬ 
body.  ,  .. 

Here  are  five  pretty  good  resolutions, 
concise  but  important,  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Life  Man,  recommends 
for  1915: 

1.  I’ll  be  true  to  myself. 

2.  I’ll  believe  in  myself. 

3.  I’ll  depend  upon  myself. 

4.  I’ll  not  complain  nor  make  an 
excuse. 

5.  I’ll  see  not  less  than  six  people, 
on  an  average,  each  day  and  canvass 
them  in  dead  earnest. 


was  to  find  a  certain  man  out  of  the 
thousands  in  the  city  and  it  gave  him 
an  interest  in  the  work.  So  I  laid  out 
a  program  of  so  many  calls  per 
month  (125),  and,  come  high  winds  or 
high  water,  he  made  them.  He  didn  t 
fret  about  finding  prospects — he  was  so 
busy-  closing  those  he  found  in  his 
looking  for  the  one  man  that  he  didn’t 
have  time  to  worry. 

“As  a  start  for  a  list  of  prospects  a 
little  quiet  inquiry  among  your  friends 
will  probably  show  that  they  know  a 
few  good  chaps  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
market,  and  if  you  can  go  to  some  of 
these  with  a  card  of  introduction  your 
way  is  paved  for  a  good  interview.” 


TWO  IDEAS  THAT  WON 


Clever  Approach  on  a  Train — Doing  a 
Good  Turn  to  a  Manufacturing 
Concern 


Arthur  B.  Purner,  of 
Letters  of  a  Finely  &  Purner, 

Self-Made  Agent  general  agents  at 

To  His  Son  Seattle  of  the  Penn 

Mutual  Life,  has, 

like  Graham,  the  self-made  merchant, 
written  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  son, 
going  -into  the  life  insurance  business. 

It  is  told  in  homely  English  and  fol¬ 
lows: 

“You  want  to  know  how  to  get  pros¬ 
pects.  That  should  be  the  least  of 
your  troubles.  Everybody  is  a  pros¬ 
pect.  Finding  prospects  isn’t  a  job — 
it’s  a  state  of  mind.  As  soon  as  you 
get  insurance  into  your  system  right 
so  you  eat  it,  drink  it  and  sleep  it  so 
that  everything  you  see  or  hear  will 
come  into  your  mind  coupled  with  its 
relation  to  insurance,  you  will  cease 
looking  for  prospects;  you’ll  have  more 
than  you  can  ever  interview. 

“I  suppose  you  read  the  paper  morn¬ 
ings  on  the  way  to  the  office.  -I'd  hate 
to  own  up  how  long  it  was  before  I 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  right  in  that 
paper  was  a  list  of  prospects  that  alone 
would  keep  a  half  a  dozen  men  busy. 
Every  page  had  ’em — except  the  obit¬ 
uary  columns;  and  even  those  can  be 
cited  as  the  reason  for  life  insurance. 
The  fellow  who  has  a  promotion;  the 
man  planning  an  enlargement  of  his 
business;  the  new  business  ventures; 
the  real  estate  transfers;  mortgages 
placed;  everywhere  a  man  has  taken 
on  obligations  of  a  financial  nature; 
the  list  of  births  and  marriages.  Read 
the  paper  in  terms  of  insurance — 
you’ll  find  prospects  all  through  it. 

“Old  Bill  Rogers,  who  used  to  wear 
out  shoe  leather  running  ’em  down  for 
the  Blank  Mutual  years  ago,  came  into 
the  office  of  his  General  Agent  one  day 
when  he  was  new  at  the  game  and 
said:  ‘Joyce,  there’s  a  man  in  this 

town  I  can  write  for  $20,000  Ten-Year 
Endowment.’  Joyce  fairly  yelled  at 
him:  ‘For  the  love  of  Mike,  go  get  him.’ 
‘I  would,’  said  IB-ill  ‘only  I  don’t  know 
who  the  h— 1  he  is.’  And  out  of  the 
jest  came  a  realization  to  Bill  that  he 
had  a  way  to  find  prospects;  and  he 
started  out  to  find  his  -$20,000  man  in 
the  only  way  possible — seeing  as  many 
as  he  could  daily. 

“Incidentally  he  found  his  man— sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  in  fact — but  what  was 
more  important,  in  the  search  he  found 
a  lot  of  other  fellows  who  took  smaller 
amounts.  Although  Bill  wrote  some 
twenties,  and  fifties  as  well,  he  claimed 
he  never  found  the  chap  he  originally 
went  gunning  for  and  hoped  he  never 
would,  for  the  search  was  more  profit¬ 
able  than  finding  him  ever  would  be. 
You  see,  Bill  realized  what  few  of  us  do 
— that  we  are  only  boys  grown  older, 
and  that  boys  need  some  sort  of  a  game 
to  make  their  work  easier.  His  game 


Robert  J.  Mix,  of  The  Prudential,  tells 
two  stories  illustrating  intelligence  and 
ingenuity  in  soliciting. 

A  few  months  ago  a  life  insurance 
man  found  out  that  a  fellow  townsman 
was  in  receipt  of  a  large  income,  and 
the  agent  determined  that  he  was  going 
to  sell  that  man  some  insurance.  He 
found  out  when  the  man  was  going  to 
New  York,  and  proceeded  to  buy 
the  next  chair  to  this  prospect  in 
the  parlor  car.  After  the  train  started, 
general  conversation  was  begun  in  a 
natural  way,  an  agreeable  impression 
was  made  by  the  agent  and  before  the 
two  had  reached  New  York,  this  life 
insurance  man  had  the  other  fellow’s 
signed  application  for  $100,000. 

Here’s  another  illustration: 

Manufacturing  concerns  are  particu- 
larly  anxious  to  get  quick  pay  for  their 
goods — they  need  the  money  to  meet 
the  inexorable  payroll.  A  life  insur¬ 
ance  man  knew  this,  so  he  went  to  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturing  concerns  and  showed 
them  how,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  certain  Bill  Discounting  house, 
they  could  receive  80  per  cent,  of  the 
face  of  their  bills  against  responsible 
customers — those  whose  credits  were 
good — immediately  upon  shipment  of 
the  goods  (the  balance  in  thirty  days), 
the  discounting  concern  making  only 
a  very  small  charge  for  furnishing  this 
desirable  accommodation.  An  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  life  insurance  policy  for 
$5,,00'9  or  $10,000  or  more  on  some 
member  of  the  debtor  firm  was  easily 
secured.  I  don’t  know  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  business  my  friend,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  life  insurance  man,  wrote  on 
the  strength  of  his  having  put  certain 
manufacturers  and  this  bill  discounting 
concern  in  touch,  but  it  was  a  large 
amount  of  insurance. 


AMICABLE 

Life  Insurance  Company 


WACO,  TEXAS 


Amicable  Life  Building 


$1,000,000  Deposited  With  the  State 
Treasurer  of  Texas 


Growth  During  the  First 
Fifty-one  Months 

Commenced  Business  April  2,  1910 


DATE 


April  2,  1910 
Dec.  31, 1910 
Dec.  31,1911 
Dec.  31, 1912 
Dec.  31,1913 
June  30, 1914 


Admitted 

Assets 

$474,657.50 

823,258.38 

1,369,388.76 

1,769,449.71 

1,967,710.01 

2,087,072.63 


Capital  Stock  June  30,  1914 
$820,000.00 

Net  Surplus  June  30,  1914 
$673,718.82 

Net  Surplus  Increase  First  Six 
Months  in  1914,  $21,919.68 


ARTEMAS  R.  ROBERTS,  President 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions'  for  Superannuated  Em- 
ployees^of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SUN  LIFE  ABROAD 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  never 
operated  in  Germany.  France  and 
Belgium  are  the  only  Continental  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  it  ever  transacted  busi¬ 
ness.  It  retired  from  France  about 
nine  years  ago  because  of  unfavorable 
legislation  regarding  the  investment  of 
the  reserves,  and  retired  from  Belgium 
a  little  over  three  years  ago.  The 
total  amount  of  business  in  force  at 
the  present  time  in  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  approximately  $2,750,000,  against 
which  reserves  of  about  $740,000  are 
held,  making  net  liability  only  $2,-010,- 
000.  Every  policy  issued  in  France  and 
Belgium  contains  a  war  clause  which 
provides  that  -the  assured  shall  pay  an 
extra  premium  to  the  company  in  the 
event  of  his  engaging  in  war,  or,  should 
he  fail  to  do  so,  that  the  company’s 
risk  will  be  limited  to  the  return  of 
the  premiums  paid  with  6  per  cent, 
compound  interest.  “In  Great  Britain 
we  have  a  little  over  $10,000,000  of  as¬ 
surances  in  force,  the  net  amount  at 
risk,  after  deducting  the  reserves,  be¬ 
ing  about  $7,250,000,”  the  company  says. 


“The  Company  of  the  South” 

Find  an  Empire  Life  agent,  and  you  will  find  a  successful 
agent,  in  fact  the  most  prosperous  life  insurance  agent  in 
his  section.  The  Empire  Life  provides  agents  with  an 
equipment  of  policies  that  enables  them  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  insuring  public,  and  too,  these  policy  forms 
are  liberal  and  easily  sold. 

Some  excellent  territory  open  for  high-class  personal  producers.  Attractive 
contracts  to  right  parties.  Address  Home  Office  at  once. 

THE  EMPIRE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

FREDRIC  tv.  JENKINS.  President 

See  what  we  have  to  offer. 

Men  of  ability  are  surely 
Looking  to  us  for  contracts. 

Intelligent  effort  well  directed 
Carries  you  to  the  front. 

For  particulars,  address  C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


January  8,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


DOES  MUCH  IN  SMALL  TOWN 


GENERAL  AGENT  WITH 


AIM 


H.  G.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Sterling,  Wrote  One 
Application  Daily  for  Thirty-One 
Days 


The  State  Mutual  Life,  of  Worcester, 
has  a  general  agent  in  Mt.  Sterling, 
Ky.,  a  town  of  4,900  population,  whose 
work  shows  the  value  of  setting  a  mark 
at  which  to  shoot. 

Although  Mr.  Hoffman  is  kept  pretty 
busy  with  the  duties  of  a  general  agent 
he  decided  on  November  30  last  that  he 
would  try  personally  to  write  one  ap¬ 
plication  a  day,  including  Sundays,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December.  He  so 
wrote  to  Edgar  C.  Fowler,  the  Com¬ 
pany's  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

Mr.  Hoffman  made  good  his  promise. 
In  fact,  he  wrote  fifty-two  applications 
for  $134,000,  53  per  cent,  of  which  was 
on  the  lives  of  old  policyholders. 

The  smallest  application  written  was 
$1,000;  the  largest  $10,000.  The  aver¬ 
age  was  $2,596.  The  smallest  day’s 
production  was  one  application  for  $1,- 
000;  the  largest  day’s  work  was  five  ap¬ 
plications  for  a  total  of  $18,000.  He 
closed  thirty-three  cases  on  the  first 
interview,  ten  on  the  second,  four  on 
the  third,  two  on  the  fourth,  two  on  the 
fifth,  and  one  on  the  sixth,  making  a 
total  of  eighty-nine  interviews  averag¬ 


ing  about  eleven  minutes  in  duration 
to  close  fifty-two  cases.  The  average 
time  spent  on  each  case  was  1814  min¬ 
utes.  Twenty-four  occupations  were 
represented  in  his  month’s  business, 
farmers  leading  with  ten  applications. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve  he  had  gone  all  day 
without  landing  an  application.  He 
kept  right  on  and  at  9:30  o’clock  that 
night  got  his  final  signature. 


The  schedule  of  dividends  to  be  paid 
by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  in  1915  is  presented  in 
part  herewith.  The  Company  says: 

“As  the  earnings  of  the  Company  in 
1914  were  quite  as  good  as  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  it  is  obvious  that  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  was  made  for  one  reason  only 
— to  prevent  an  apparent  decrease  in 
the  Company’s  free  surplus  as  a  result 
of  lower  market  values.  To  be  sure, 
every  one  understands  that  lower  mar¬ 
ket  values  of  high-class  securities  do 
not  mean  a  loss,  since  real  values  are 
not  affected,  and  there  could  be  no 
loss  except  in  the  case  of  forced  sales 
which  are  not  to  be  apprehended.  At 
the  same  time,  in  view  of  unsettle! 
business  conditions  and  of  present  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  future,  it  is  no  doubt 
a  measure  of  conservatism  to  forestall 
any  possible  decrease  of  the  contingen¬ 
cy  reserve,  or  free,  surplus.” 


1915  Mutual  Life  Annual  Dividends  per  $1,000  Policies 

per  cent.  Basis 


Ordinary  Life  3 
POLICY  ISSUED  IN  YEAR 
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SPOKANE  COMPANIES 


What  They  Did  in  1914 — New  Actuary 
and  Other  Appointments  are 
Made 


Spokane,  Wash.,  Jan.  2. — The  West¬ 
on  Union  Life  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  in 
ls^14  wrote  and  paid  for  $6,000,000  of 
ne  $w  business  and  its  insurance  in  force 
reached  a  total  of  $20,000,009.  An 
ra  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  was 
lared,  payable  on  December  31,  1914. 
ph  A.  Nelson,  formerly  with  Texas 
lurance  Department,  is  now  resident 
act  uary  of  the  Company.  The  annual 
convention  of  the  agents  of  the  Western 


ext 
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Ra 
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Union  Life  will  be  held  in  Spokane 
next  week.  The  Western  Union  Life 
has  recently  made  the  following  new 
agency  connections:  General  agent  for 
Southern  Idaho,  J.  B.  Howard,  formerly 
with  the  Continental  Life,  who  will 
have  headquarters  at  Twin  Falls;  D. 
L,  Hays,  Paris,  Idaho,  and  J.  M.  Jolley, 
special  agent. 

The  New  World  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Spokane,  made  strides  during 
1914.  The  Company’s  admitted  assets 
December  31,  1913,  were  $1,404,000  and 
this  item  had  increased  to  $1,659,463 
by  September  30,  1914.  The  surplus 
increased  $83,270  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1914,  the  surplus  amounting 
to  $519,087  on  September  30. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 
(Stock  Company) 


m  ,  Of  the  People 

Ine  Company  By  the  People 

: ■  :  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1913  was: 

649  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

7,895  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,676,339  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$286,288.02  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$164,026.94  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIPE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1913; 

Assets-- .  *  9,746,273.87 

Liabilities. . ......  .  8, 1 1 3, 9 9 7.4 1 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1.632  276  46 

Insurance  in  Force .  94,668,092'.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  14,188,137.61 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  nearly . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as’are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM^N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


INSURANCE  COMP2 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 
Important  open  territory. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


January  8,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  published 
every  Friday  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
Company,  a  New  York  corporation,  office  and 
place  of  business  105  William  Street,  New 
York  City.  B.  F.  Hadley,  President;  Clarence 
Axman,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer;  G.  A. 
Watson,  Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Telephone 
2497  John. 

Subscription  Price  $ 3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  January  4, 
1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


the  flat  rate  reduction  of  15  per  cent.,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  State  Commission  some 
time  ago,  and  based  upon  but  six 
months'  experience.  Casualty  under¬ 
writers  usually  feel  that  upon  new  risks 
five  years  must  elapse  before  a  normal 
loss  is  had. 

It  is  such  ill  considered  action  as  this 
that  makes  business  men  uneasy,  and 
forces  economists  to  speculate  as  to 
how  long  the  public  treasury  will  stand 
this  sort  of  legislation. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


PROTESTS  EXCESSIVE  TAX 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Pays  $500,000 
a  Year  Under  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Law 


PRODUCERS 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  in  this  is¬ 
sue  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
activities  of  producers.  The  great 
record  of  the  Darby  A.  Day  Agency 
in  Chicago  in  writing  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  a  month  for  twenty-seven  con¬ 
secutive  months;  the  record  of  H.  B. 
Rosen  in  writing  $3,000,000  this  year; 
and  the  fine  showing  made  by  the 
Greater  New  York  agency  of  the  Fi¬ 
delity  Mutual  Life  are  narrated.  The 
significance  of  these  feats  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  that  the  life  insurance  agent 
can  triumph  over  any  circumstance, 
because  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  propitious  for  large  writ¬ 
ings.  That  despite  general  business 
adversity  groups  of  underwriters  make 
records  of  large  production  shows  that 
the  successful  life  insurance  agent  has 
qualities  that  cannot  be  matched  in 
the  business  world. 


THE  SUBWAY  ACCIDENT 
The  Subway  accident  in  New  York 
city  this  week  illustrated  not  only  the 
perils  that  beset  the  millions  of  'New 
Yorkers  in  their  every  day  life  but 
also  carries  a  lesson  to  underwriters 
of  the  danger  from  fires  in  the  great 
tube.  Electricians  of  the  stamp  of 
Steinmetz,  of  the  General  Electric,  say 
that  such  blow-outs  as  that  of  Tuesday 
morning  cannot  be  prevented.  That 
the  loss  to  life  and  property  was  not 
greater  is  in  itself  a  fortunate  accident. 
No  less  than  seven  independent  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  subway  accident 
are  now  under  way,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  deliberations  may  result  in 
better  projection  all  around. 


PROMISED  LEGISLATION 

Now  that  the  New  York  Legislature 
is  in  session  we  may  look  for  the  early 
introduction  of  a  number  of  measures 
amending  the  present  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law.  A  series  of  bills  to  this 
end  have  been  prepared,  and  each  has 
its  own  particular  advocates  ready  and 
anxious  to  urge  its  adoption. 

Labor  organizations  have  felt  none 
too  kindly  toward  the  statute  now  in 
force,  contending  that  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  in  its  application,  and 
have  brought  all  the  influence  they  can 
exert,  to  secure  its  liberalization.  The 
lack  of  proper  consideration  given  com¬ 
pensation  matters,  which  so  seriously 
affect  the  industrial  and  economic  well- 
fare  of  the  commonwealth,  is  shown  in 


A  protest  against  the  heavy  taxation 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  re¬ 
cently  made  in  Milwaukee  by  the  Hon 
James  G.  JenkifiS  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Wisconsin  tax  OH  this  company 
now  reaches  $500,000  per  ami’JPn  in 
discussing  the  subject  of  taxation  IP 
Wisconsin  Mr.  Jenkins  says: 

“For  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  no  license  fee  was  exacted  by  the 
State  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  therein.  In  1868,  an  annual  license 
fee  was  exacted  of  one  per  cent,  ot  its 
Wisconsin  premium  receipts.  This 
averaged  about  $4,000  per  annum.  In 
1879,  this  license  fee  or  tax  was  raised 
to  two  per  cent,  of  the  Wisconsin  pie- 
miums,  and  I  understand  this  to  be  the 
prevailing  and  average  rate  and  method 
of  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies 
now  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
Under  that  law  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Company  to  the  State  averaged  about 
$12,500  per  annum,  and  had  that 
law  remained  unaltered,  the  average 
tax  for  the  past  ten  years  would  have 
amounted  to  about  $50,000  per  annum, 
which  certainly  was  a  sufficient  sum, 
compared  with  the  taxes  required  of 
other  life  insurance  companies  in  their 
home  States.  In  1899,  the  statesmen  to 
whose  hands  had  been  committed  the 
government  of  Wisconsin,  decided  tnat 
the  State  had  need  of  greater  revenue, 
and  as  many  interests  had  been  taxed 
heavily,  new  available  objects  for  rev¬ 
enue  were  sought.  Life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  selected  to  bear  this  bur¬ 
den,  and  a  new,  untried,  unheard-of, 
unscientific  and  arbitrary  method  of 
taxation  was  devised,  namely,  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  income  from  all 
sources  of  domestic  companies,  and  one 
per  cent,  of  Wisconsin  premium  receipts 
of  foreign  companies. 

“A  high  protective  tariff  is  sought 
to  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that 
it  encourages  and  builds  up,  protects 
and  defends  domestic  industries.  This 
new  system  oppresses  the  domestic 
company  and  favors  the  companies  of 
other  States.  The  taxes  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  immediately  increased  from  $29,- 
000  in.  1898,  to  $186,386.54  in  1899.  In 
1901,  the  State  required  domestic  com¬ 
panies  to  pay  a  tax  of  three  per  cent, 
of  gross  income  from  all  sources  ex¬ 
cepting  rents  of  real  estate  and  pre¬ 
miums  collected  outside  of  Wisconsin, 
and  demanded  only  a  nominal  fee  of 
$300  per  annum  from  foreign  companies 
in  lieu  of  the  one  per  cent,  premium  tax. 

“Thus  the  law  remains  practically 
to  this  day,  and  under  it  the  taxes  of 
the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  have  gradually  increased  to  over 
$500,000  per  annum.  Strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  procure  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  unjust  and  arbitrary  law. 
I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood 
upon  this  question.  I  do  not  plead  for 
the  exemption  of  this  Company  from 
taxation.  I  entertain  quite  radical  no¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  taxation.  I 
believe  that  the  burdens  of  taxation 
should  fall  upon  all  equitably.” 


r  


Judge  W.  A!  Day>  President  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance,  is  shown  m 
the  above  picture,  se^ed  fourth  from 
right,  during  a  gathering  of  tlle  Eas  ' 
ern  Century  Club  at  a  seaslde Resort. 
Standing  in  the  back  are  (left  toS  &  H 
W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent  u. 
Agents;  John  B.  Lunger,  vice-presF 
dent;  George  T.  Wilson,  second  vice- 


president,  and  A.  G.  Borden,  home  of¬ 
fice  director  of  clubs.  Seated  left  to 
right  are  R.  O.  Walter,  S.  B.  Roth, 
W.  B.  Keller,  Pittsburgh;  W.  G.  Phil¬ 
lips,  New  York  City;  Miss  Bertha 
Strauss,  William  E.  Graham,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  W.  L.  White,  Allentown. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Pittsburgh  is  a 
leading  factor  in  the  Equitable’s  East¬ 
ern  Century  Club 


Actuary  William  Finlay  Somerville, 

for  forty  years  with  the  Liverpool  & 
London  &  Globe,  has  resigned,  a  Lon¬ 
don  paper  says.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Hugh  <5.  Kilpatrick. 


>p.  Hodgson,  a  representative  of  the 

Prudential  Assurance  Company  of  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  dinner  recently,  made  these 
comments  on  the  life  insurance  end  of 
the  war,  affecting  his  company,  which 
will  interest  readers  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter:  “More  than  50  per  cent, 
of  those  of  our  chief  office  staff  have 
already  joined  the  colors.  There  are 
25  serving  as  officers  and  331  serving  in 
the  ranks,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
110  officers  and  men  who  form  our  very 
highly  qualified  Red  Cross  detachment, 
who  are  on  duty  every  night  at  the 
chief  office  in  Holborn.  Detachments 
have  already  answered  86  calls,  and 
transferred  4,783  men  to  the  various 
hospitals  to  which  they  have  been  al¬ 
lotted  by  the  War  Office.  In  addition 
to  this  many  of  the  lady  clerks  are 
serving  at  Fishmongers’  Hall,  which  is 
used  as  a  temporary  hospital  for 
wounded  officers.  To  return  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  the 
Company  have  felt  that  while  much 
consideration  has  been  given  in  respect 
to  existing  policies  on  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  actively  serving  the  country, 
there  is  a  very  urgent  demand  for  fur¬ 
ther  provisions  to  be  made  in  some  of 
these  cases,  and  for  facilities  for  those 
who  have  not  already  made  such  pro¬ 
vision.  In  the  hope  of  supplying  this 
need  the  Company  is  now  offering  to 
grant  a  policy  to  anyone  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy,  between  18  and  46  years, 
the  sum  to  be  £10,  payable  in  15  years 
or  in  the  event  of  previous  death,  for 
an  annual  premium  of  25s.,  during  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  12s.  6d. 
subsequently.  'Provided  the  war  does 
not  last  more  than  12  months  from  the 
present  time,  in  the  event  of  survival, 
one  premium  of  26s.  and  14  of  12s.  6d., 
making  a  possible  total  of  £10  paid  in 
premiums,  which  represent  the  exact 
amount  assured  under  the  policy.  Hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  casualty  list,  the  rate 
of  premium  will  be  seen  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  moderate,  and  we  think  that  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Proposals  for  mul¬ 
tiples  of  £10  will  also  be  favorably 
considered,  and  no  medical  examina¬ 
tion  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  required.” 

•  •  • 

John  W.  Loomis,  completing  his  forty- 
fourth  year  of  service  with  the  Aetna 
Life  was  remembered  by  his  associates 
who  placed  forty-four  roses  on  his  desk. 


I,  s'-Shelor  having  “made  good”  as 
tUJ  '  ( Oklahoma  general  agent  for 
fhe  National *  *£&-«  New  York  has 


,  •  ■  fsdiction  over  the  entire 

been  given  Jun^  Mr.  Shelor 

State  for  the  Co  p  hustier  of  the 
who  is  apparently  oined  the  Nationai 

fnS19neStHe  hase’say s  the  Company’s 

m  iyil*  say  imarkable  apti- 

management,  shown  re  business 

tude  for  learning  the  su ,v  *  under. 
as,  indeed,  he  has  m  wha.„  wag  an 
takings  he  has  engaged.  xT  t  of  the 
organizer  and  the  first  preside,  .  egi_ 
Rotary  Club,  of  Muskogee,  and  fpth  + 
dent  of  the  Commercial  Club  vQU  he 
city.  As  any  one  there  can  tell  ag 
is  an  all  around  good  fellow  as  w 
a  successfu  man  of  business.” 

•  •  • 

Frank  W.  McCaskey,  has  been  oi1^^ 
the  field  organizing  the  forces  for 
Day  &  Hansen  Security  Company,  SPQ| 
kane,  which  recently  took  over  the  gt  “ 
eral  agency  for  the  casualty  lint', 
for  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  with; 
a  total  of  80  local  agents  in  the  Inland , 
Empire.  The  business  was  formerly 1 
handled  from  Portland.  Frank  W.  Mad- 1 
dux,  of  the  insurance  department  of  1 
the  Day  &  Hansen  Company,  recently ' 
returned  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  after  a 
conference  with  the  Aetna  officials. 

•  *  • 

B.  F.  Biliter,  of  Huntington,  Ind., 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Farmers  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  For  twenty  years 
Mr.  Biliter  has  published  the  Farmers 
Guide  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  nine 
or  ten  best  farm  papers  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  large  weekly  printed 
on  calendered  paper  and  with  a  guar¬ 
anteed  circulation  of  above  100, 0(M>. 
Mr.  Biliter  also  owns  several  large 

farms  and  is  interested  in  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  enterprises.  He  is  a 
successful  business  man  and  a  man  o^ 
the  highest  character.  From  almosr 

the  beginning  he  has  been  a  director 

of  the  Farmers  National  Life  and  }‘er 
nearly  two  years  has  been  a  memb 
of  its  Executive  Committee. 

*  *  *  vas 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  of  the  Sun  Life,  tda 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Can£^c. 
Life  Officers’  Association.  Mr.  Mry 
aulay  is  well  known  in  this  county" 
His  address  on  the  war  at  the  meetiCg 
of  the  Association  of  Life  Insuran 
Presidents  last  month  was  a  classic. 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 


THE  TIMES  MAKES  APOLOGY 


TO  THE  GERMAN  COMPANIES 


Had  Stated  that  They  Were  not  Re¬ 
ceiving  Remittances  From 
Home  Offices 


The  carelessness  and  gullability  of 
daily  papers  when  dealing  with  insur¬ 
ance  questions  was  illustrated  this 
week  when  the  New  York  Times  print¬ 
ed  an  alleged  cablegram  from  London 
intimating  that  German  companies  *n 
this  country  were  not  paying  losses 
and  were  not  remitting  any  cash  to 
this  country. 

Protected  by  American  Assets 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reputable 
German  companies  are  paying  losses 
promptly,  and  that  remittances  have 
been  received,  although  they  are  not 
needed  as  the  companies  transacting 
business  here  are  amply  protected  by 
their  American  assets,  the  story  was 
annoying  nevertheless  to  the  German 
companies.  The  Times’  story  was  as 
follows : 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  York 
Times. 

London,  Tuesday,  Jan.  5. — The . 
London  Times  says  a  London  firm 
of  insurance  brokers  has  received 
a  letter  from  New  York  in  which 
the  following  passage  occurs: 

“As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  Ger¬ 
man  underwriters  have  not  been 
remitting  any  cash  here  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and 
Messrs.  -  have  no  way  at  pres¬ 

ent  by  which  they  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  insurance.” 

It  appears  that  the  assured,  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  gen¬ 
eral  claim,  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  recover  from  their  German  un¬ 
derwriters. 

Times  Backs  Water 

On  the  following  day  it  printed  this 
apologetic  story: 

Insurance  brokers  and  agents 
representing  German  and  German- 
American  insurance  companies 
were  indignant  yesterday  over  the 
extract  from  a  letter  printed  in 
The  London  Times  and  cabled  here 
for  publication,  saying  that  “Ger¬ 
man  underwriters  have  not  been 
remitting  any  cash  here  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and 
that  certain  of  the  assured  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  recover  from 
their  German  underwriters.” 

In  reply  to  this  statement  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  under  American 
law,  the  American  business  of  the 
four  German  companies  operating 
here  rests  not  upon  assets  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  upon  assets  in  this 
country,  carefully  guarded  by  the 
Insurance  Departments  of  the 
States  in  which  these  companies 
operate. 

H.  N.  Kelsey’s  Statement 

H.  N.  Kelsey,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  said  that  his 
company  had  been  in  business  here 
continuously  for  fifty-eight  years, 
and  that  loss  claims  against  it  in 
these  war  times  were  being  paid 
with  the  same  promptness  as  in 
the  last  half-century. 

“Its  assets  in  the  United  States,” 
said  Mr.  Kelsey,  “are  for  protection 
of  its  American  policyholders.  They 
are  invested  in  State,  municipal, 
and  standard  railroad  bonds,  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  American  trus¬ 
tees  and  the  various  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments. 

“This  is  also  true  of  the  other 
German  companies,  the  Prussian 
National,  the  Aachen-Munich,  and 
the  Nord-Deutsche  Company.  They 
are  strong  financial  institutions, 
and  are  adjusting  and  paying  their 


losses  in  the  usual  fair  and  prompt 
manner.” 

Nord-Deutsche  and  Mannheim  Statement 

Orton  G.  Orr,  of  F.  Hermann  & 
Co.,  United  States  managers  of  the 
Nord-Deutsche’s  marine  depart¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  Mannheim,  said: 

“As  a  member  of  a  firm  represent¬ 
ing  two  German  companies  I  am  in 
a  position  to  state  that  one  of  these 
companies  has  remitted  to  the 
United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  we  have  an  ar¬ 
rangement  under  which  they  will 
remit  funds  to  use  at  any  time 
required.  With  the  other  company 
we  have  an  arrangement  under 
which  we  can  draw  through  a  firm 
of  bankers  here  as  required.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  at  present  the  United 
States  managers  of  a  company, 
whose  head  office  'is  in  a  country 
involved  in  the  present  war,  are 
not  remitting  their  premiums  to 
the  head  office,  the  United  States 
managers  are  perhaps  without  ex¬ 
ception  in  possession  of  so  much 
money  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  remittance.” 


KENTUCKY  MERGER 


Citizens  National  and  Inter-Southern  to 
Consolidate — Combined 
Figures 


Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
directors  of  the  Inter-Southern  and  the 
Citizens  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  at  a  meeting  of  each  board  on 
January  2,  at  Louisville,  authorizing  a 
merging  of  the  two  to  form  a  Kentucky 
company  with  a  capital  of  $900,000, 
assets  of  $4,500,000  and  insurance  in 
force  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000.  The 
stockholders  of  both  companies  have 
been  duly  notified  of  the  action  taken 
and  the  consolidation  will  probably  be 
completed  within  twenty  days  or  as 
soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  has  been  received.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
to  make  the  action  legal  but  the  d1 
rectors  are  confident  that  they  will 
experience  no  setbacks  from  this 
source. 

James  R.  Duffin,  president  of  the 
Inter-Southern,  is  the  obvious  candi¬ 
date  for  the  presidency  of  the  new 
organization  because  of  the  numerous 
internal  disruptions  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Citizens,  making  it  inad¬ 
visable  for  Charles  D.  Pearce,  president 
of  that  company,  to  serve  as  president 
in  the  new  organization.  There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  as  soon  as  the  returns  from 
the  stockholders  have  come  in,  at 
which  time  the  new  officers  will  be 
elected. 


HARTFORD’S  BAD  YEAR 


City’s  Fire  Loss  for  1914  Nearly  $400,- 
000 — Single  Fire  Causes  $200,000 
Damage 


When  the  Are  loss  suffered  by  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  during  1914,  was  totaled  up 
it  was  found  to  be  close  to  $400,000, 
one-half  of  the  sum  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  Station  and 
auditorium  Ares  in  February. 

The  city’s  Are  record  for  1913  was 
$148,855. 


HOPE  FOR  CREDITORS 

Receiver  D.  M.  Hill,  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Fire,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  is 
hopeful  of  finally  closing  the  affairs  of 
the  concern  within  the  next  six 
months,  paying  its  creditors  a  dividend 
of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND 

A  proposition  is  being  considered  in 
Kansas  to  require  all  school  boards  in 
the  State  to  contribute  to  a  special 
fund,  out  of  which  losses  upon  public 
school  property  will  be  paid. 


UNDER  HARTFORD’S  JVINGi 

MOVE  BY  STERLING  OF  INDIANA 


All  Present  Liability  of  Indianapolis 
Company  Assumed  by  Connecticut 
Corporation 


Heavy  losses  in  the  past  year,  and 
the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  induced  the  management 
of  the  Sterling  Fire,  of  Indianapolis,  to 
reinsure  the  entire  outstanding  liability 
in  the  Hartford  Fire  of  Connecticut. 
The  Indiana  company  will  continue  a 
general  agency  business  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  and  will  also  write  in  certain 
Eastern  States,  though  just  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  determine_d.  The 
Sterling  agency  in  New  York  "city  has 
been  instructed  to  continue  its  accept¬ 
ance  of  risks  as  heretofore,  and  the 
natural  assumption  is  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  operate  here  indefinitely.  W. 
H.  Kenzel  &  Company  have  represent¬ 
ed  the  Sterling  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  for  two-and-a-half  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  their  average  loss  ratio 
has  been  remarkably  low. 

Under  its  arrangement  with  the 
Hartford,  the  Sterling  will  share  its 
risks  with  the  Connecticut  institution, 
and  will  prove  a  desirable  feeder  for 
the  latter.  It  is  not  definitely  known 
what  commission  was  paid  the  Sterling 
for  its  reinsurance,  though  common  re¬ 
port  places  the  figure  at  close  to  42 
per  cent. 

The  Sterling  was  formed  in  1912  and 
had  a  fully  paid  in  capital  of  $850,000. 
Its  net  surplus  at  the  close  of  1913  was 
$460,131.  The  Company  wrote,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  fire  insurance,  indemnity 
against  loss  through  tornados,  light¬ 
ning,  windstorms,  rent,  profit,  use  and 
occupancy,  cyclone  and  tourist  bag¬ 
gage. 

Joseph  C.  Billheimer,  the  president 
of  the  corporation,  was  the  former  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Auditor.  The  underwriting 
management  of  the  institution  was  in 


the  hands  of  Vice-President  Joseph  F. 
Joseph,  who  had  long  and  valuable  un¬ 
derwriting  experience  both  East  and 
West,  being  especially  well  posted  as 
to  conditions  in  the  latter  territory. 
When  Mr.  Joseph  first  went  with  the 
Sterling  he  found  a  number  of  agency 
complications  brought  about  by  the 
former  administration.  These,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  were  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  action  of  the  Sterling  simply  em¬ 
phasizes  the  generally  understood  fact 
that  1914  was  a  period  of  unusual 
stress  in  fire  insurance  affairs,  the 
newer  companies,  without  heavy  re¬ 
serve  accumulations,  suffering  espe¬ 
cially. 


LLOYDS  LIQUIDATES 

The  Underwriters  at  Merchants  Fire 
Lloyds  of  New  York  have  begun  liqui¬ 
dation  proceedings.  When  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  complete,  all  policies  exist- 
ant  at  the  present  time  will  have  been 
canceled  in  order  to  establish  a  reserve 
sujfficient  to  meet  all  liabilities  and 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
insurance  department.  Fabre  &  Al¬ 
brecht  of  95  William  street,  New  York, 
the  attorneys  and  managers,  have  in¬ 
stigated  this  action  as  a  relief  from  all 
liability  throughout  the  country. 


AFFECTING  ANNEXES 

'Insurance  Commissioner  Winship  will 
endeavor  to  have  passed  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Legislature  certain  measures  af¬ 
fecting  underwriters  annexes  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Wolverine  State.  Mr.  Win- 
ship  would  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of 
misleading  literature,  compelling  the 
annexes  in  their  advertising  matter  to 
display  the  figures  of  their  component 
companies  separately. 


MARINE  COTTON  INSURANCE 

Secretary  McAdoo  asserts  that  the 
Federal  (Bureau  of  War  Risks  Insur¬ 
ance,  is  accepting  liability  up  to  $750,- 
000,  upon  ships  carrying  cotton  to  Ger¬ 
man  ports,  the  liability  being  equally 
divided  as  between  vessel  and  cargo. 
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SUPERVISING  BROKERS 


ALLEGES  DISCRIMINATION 


Broker  Contends  That  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  Are  Prejudiced  Against 
the  Colored  Race 


New  York  Insurance  Department 
Guards  Against  Irregular  Practices — 
Issues  11,000  Brokers’  Licenses 


William  E.  Giles,  Jr.,  a  broker  of 
New  York  city,  asserts  that  certain 
fire  insurance  companies  are  prejudiced 
against  colored  folks  in  their  considera¬ 
tion  of  business,  and  that  such  an 
attitude  is  unwarranted. 

Write  a  local  daily  paper  upon  the 
subject  Mr.  Giles  says: 

Please  take  notice  that  I  desire  to 
call  your  atention  to  the  fact  that 
various  fire  insurance  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  this  State  are  discriminating 
against  the  members  of  the  colored 
race  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
very  hard  to  get  fire  insurance  in  this 
section  or  any  other  section  inhabited 
by  them. 

For  illustration,  I  offer  in  evidence, 
the  case  with  several  companies  who 
refused  to  accept  renewal  on  any  of 
this  business  or  transfer  same  after 
the  fire  which  occurred  at  132nd  street 
and  Fifth  avenue  winter  before  last, 
and  also  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
134th  street  between  Fifth  and  Lenox 
avenues,  on  the  south  side,  last  winter, 
in  which  five  houses  containing  many 
families  were  consumed. 

While  the  law  does  not  permit  any 
company  to  discriminate  between 
white  persons  and  persons  of  African 
descent,  still  many  of  them  resort  to 
a  subterfuge  by  returning  binders  or 
applications  to  brokers  who  write  this 
business,  marked  thus,  “Dear  Sir: 

Referring  to  your  application  of . 

on  property  located  at  . 

we  regret  to  advise  you  that  the  risk 
is  declined.” 

No  longer  than  last  week,  I  received 
a  binder  from  one  company  which  was 
signed,  same  indicating  the  fact  that 
they  accepted  the  risk  for  fifteen  days, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  said 
broker,  and  in  the  next  day  or  so,  they 
forwarded  me  a  memorandum  stating 
that  “if  I  desired  policies  of  this  class 
of  risk,  I  would  have  to  col’ect  from 
my  clients  in  advance  the  premiums 
and  bring  it  to  them.” 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  because 
I  believe  the  power  of  the  press  is  a 
great  instrument  toward  protecting 
the  rights  of  a  defenseless  class  of 
people  who  are  the  victims  of  race 
prejudice,  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  hope  that  you  will  assist  in  call¬ 
ing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities.  I  find  that  the 
prejudice  does  not  exist  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  as  I  have  been  a  broker  for  a 
number  of  years,  holding  first-class  li¬ 
cense  from  the  Insurance  Department 
of  this  State  and  representing  manv 
clients  in  all  sections  of  the  city  of 
wealth  and  influence,  and  have  no 
trouble  whatsoever  in  placing  their 
risks. 

•  •  • 

Given  Mass.  License. 

Paul  E.  Alberte,  of  New  York  city, 
was  among  the  number  of  brokers  re¬ 
cently  given  licenses  bv  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Insurance  Department. 


Among  other  activities  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  during  the 
past  year,  according  to  Second  Deputy 
Superintendent  J.  J.  Hoey,  was  the 
work  of  the  brokers’  bureau  through 
which  11,000  licenses  were  issued  to 
proper  applicants..  Each  new  applicant 
was  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  and  compelled  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  duties  of  a  broker  before 
such  license  was  issued  to  him.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  complaint  bureau 
took  cognizance  of  every  legitimate 
complaint  against  a  broker,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  appear  at  the  iNew  York 
office  to  explain  any  irregularity 
charged,  and  in  that  way  maintained 
over  the  brokers  a  close  supervision 
which  was  the  best  guarantee  against 

irregular  practices  on  their  part. 

•  *  • 

MARINE  LINE  FOLLOWS 


Marsh  &  McLennan  to  Place  Additional 
Business  for  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway 


Following  the  capture  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  fire  insurance  line  covering  on  the 
properties  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  Marsh  &  McLennan,  thruugn  their 
Montreal  office,  will  hereafter  handle 
the  marine  risks  of  the  corporation, 
formerly  placed  through  London.  The 
combined  premium  on  the  business  will 
amount  to  $1,500, 000  annually.  Marsh 
&  McLennan  maintain  a  large  and  spe¬ 
cially  trained  engineering  corps,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  underwriting  staff,  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  inspect  properties  un¬ 
der  their  charge  and  recommend 
changes  that  will  reduce  the  fire 
hazard. 

•  •  • 

Not  “Our  Sig.” 

Members  of  the  fraternity  must  not 
confound  the  S.  Tynberg,  “an  insur¬ 
ance  man,”  who  recently  suicided  in 
New  York  city,  with  Sigismund  Tyne- 
berg,  the  long-time  popular  broker.  The 
deceased  was  an  adjuster,  who  planned 
to  enter  the  salvage  wrecking  business 
“Our  Sig”  does  a  brokerage  business, 
is  prosperous,  happy,  and  it  is  hoped 

will  live  forever. 

•  •  • 

Opening  New  York  Office 

Klee,  Rogers  and  Company,  leading 
agents  at  Chicago,  have  taken  attract; 
ive  offices  in  New  York  city,  which 
they  plan  shortly  to  occupy.  In  secur¬ 
ing  facilities  here  the  Chicago  firm  is 
following  the  example  set  by  a  number 
of  prominent  agency  brokerage  houses 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 
The  avenues  for  placing  business  in 
the  metropolis  are  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  center,  and  concerns 
handling  extensive  lines,  find  a  local 
connection  of  great  value. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4,743,233.00 

1,741,305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pros.  Sc  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Acent 

HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


'  The  Leading  Ftrt  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
|E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  8. ALLEN,  GTT7  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York 


United  States  Manager 


1831- 


1914 


(FIRE) 

The  Potomac  Insurance  Company 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Agents  W anted  in 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Illinois 

JlJdrai  HOME  OFFICE  -  -  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STILL  ANOTHER  FOR  KENZE'L 

The  latest,  at  this  writing,  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  enter  the  New  York 
city  agency  of  W.  H.  Kenzel  is  the 
Granite  State,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  company  is  strong  and  popular  and 
will  be  a  decided  accession  to  the  offi¬ 
ces  already  represented 


WM.  G.  WHILDEN,  President 


GEO.  E.  LYON,  Secretary 


New  Jersey  Fire  Ins.  Co. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Capital 
Net  Surplus 


$1,000,000.00 

426,215.23 


Fire,  Tornado,  Lightning  &  Automobile  Insurance 

AGENTS  WANTED 


it 


‘An  Agent 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  beat  company  for  a  policyholder  ia  the  beat 
company  for  an  agent. 


HENRY  EVANS,  President. 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Is  Known  by  the  Companies 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  assured  places  the  responsibility  on  the 
agent;  a  Fidelity-Phenix  policy  relieves  him  of  it. 


Me  Keeps  ” 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 


HENRY  EVANS,  President. 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Combine  the  assets  of  two  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  with  the  highest  sense  of  liberality  and 
fairness. 


Combined  Assets  $42,586,574 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,743,555 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  RATE  MAKING 


Property  Owners,  by  Reducing  the  Loss  Record,  Could  Effect 
Great  Saving  in  Premiums,  Says  Prominent  Daily  Paper 


Under  the  caption  “Fire  Insurance 
and  the  Public”  the  Evening  Times  of 
Rochester,  IN.  Y„  some  days  ago,  con¬ 
tained  a  well  thought  out  and  clearly 
written  editorial  on  some  present  day 
fire  insurance  problems.  We  reprint 
the  comments  in  question  herewith: 

“It  cannot  be  fairly  or  reasonably 
contended  that  those  investing  their 
money  in  the  business  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  should  be  denied  a  reasonable 
profit  thereon.  The  business  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous,  as  is  evident  from 
its  very  nature  and  the  large  number 
of  failures  which  its  history  records, 
and  the  public  does  not  expect  that 
the  enormous  amount  of  capital  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  maintenance  and  transac¬ 
tion  be  not  allowed  its  just  and  reason¬ 
able  return.” 

This  paragraph  is  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  of  Missouri 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  in  that  State.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  200  stock  compa¬ 
nies,  following  the  passage  of  the 
obnoxious  Orr  law,  refused  to  write 
further  insurance  in  Missouri,  pre¬ 
cipitating  an  unparalleled  condition  of 
general  business  in  which  the  State 
threatened  to  choke  itself  to  death  be¬ 
cause  of  the  collapse  of  credit.  Now, 
after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  Mis¬ 
souri  rejects  the  idea  of  State  rate-mak¬ 
ing,  acknowledges  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  company  rating  bureaus 
and  intimates  that  the  public  is  densely 
ignorant  of  the  conduct  of  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business. 

A  Grain  of  Comfort 

On  top  of  this  significant  reversal  of 
treatment  of  fire  insurance  companies 
in  Missouri  comes  an  important  deci¬ 
sion,  welcomed  by  the  companies,  from 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  State.  The  Green¬ 
wood  Cemetery  Association,  through 
failure  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Fire  Commissioner  to  install  automatic 
sprinklers  in  its  premises,  was  wilfully 
and  culpably  negligent  and  cause  of 
action  is  started  for  the  recovery  of  $1,- 
500  expense  incurred  by  the  New  York 
Fire  Department  in  extinguishing  a  fire 
in  its  building.  This  decision  is  a  di¬ 
rect  blow,  and  the  first  one  evident  in 
a  long  time  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
against  criminal  carelessness  as  a  fire 
origin.  > 

The  report  of  the  Missouri  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  coming  as  they  do  hand  in 
hand,  have  almost  taken  the  breath 
away  from  the  company  managers,  who 
had  begun  to  expect  little  or  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  courts,  State  legislatures 
and  public  officials  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  or  toward  minimizing  the 
fire  waste.  Hostility  against  the  great 
business  of  fire  insurance  has  shown 
Itself  very  openly  in  many  States  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
western,  during  the  last  few  years. 
New  York  State  is  a  notable  exception. 
Here  the  State  Insurance  Department 
is  supervising  the  rating  bureau  of  the 
companies  which  is  generally  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  intelligent  business  men  as  a 
scientific  means  of  estimating  and  de¬ 
termining  equitable  rates  on  properties. 
Laws  prevent  rate  discrimination  and 
rebating. 

Parenthetically,  it  could  also  be  aptly 
Btated  that  Rochester,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  retiring  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety,  Charles  S.  Owen,  back¬ 
ed  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  accomplished  actual  results  in  fire 
prevention.  This  kind  of  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  prevalent  in  cibies  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Ekern  is  Commissioner  of  Insur¬ 
ance  in  the  wild  wastes  of  Wisconsin 
where,  like  a  famous  automobile,  a  new 
law  is  bom  ever  30  seconds,  beating  the 
"sucker”  record.  Mr.  Ekern  has  a  fiery 


vocabulary  which  he  recently  directed 
against  the  fire  insurance  companies.  In 
a  speech  before  a  meeting  of  insurance 
commissioners  only  last  week  he  said 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  human 
cupidity  shown  by  the  fire  insurance 
companies  should  be  left  to  its  own  de¬ 
vices.  He  thought  that  the  companies 
might  well  fear  the  anti-trust  laws  in 
the  various  States.  So  Mr.  Ekern 
recommended  the  enactment  of  another 
batch  of  insurance  laws,  overlooking 
the  fact,  as  have  dozens  of  other  “bush 
league”  legislators,  that  fire  insurance 
rates  are  directly  based  upon  fire  losses 
and  that  reduction  of  the  annual  fire 
waste,  which  is  about  $225,000,000  each 
year,  will  be  accompanied  quickly  by  a 
reduction  in  rates.  The  baiting  and 
harassing  of  fire  insurance  companies 
only  increases  the  cost  of  doing  the 
business,  but  the  removal  of  the  causes 
of  fire  and  its  spread — incendiarism, 
criminal  carelessness,  faulty  building 
codes,  inefficient  fire  departments,  etc. 
— decreases  premiums.  Those  who  cry 
the  loudest  against  the  fire  insurance 
companies  are  usually  owners  of  old 
shacks,  buildings  with  dirty  basements 
and  other  bad  risks. 

In  this  city  there  are  sprinklered 
risks  written  for  eight  and  ten  cents 
for  each  hundred  of  insurance  for  one 
year.  An  owner  of  a  brick  dwelling 
having  a  tile  roof  pays  only  $3  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  three  years’  insurance.  The 
average  householder  can  obtain  $500 
furniture  insurance  for  $1  a  year.  Gen¬ 
erally  a  manufacturer’s  annual  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  are  much  lower  than 
other  fixed  charges,  such  as  taxes, 
power,  heat,  etc. 

Approved  bv  Credit  Men 

The  story  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
San  Francisco  losses  of  $225,000,000 
in  1906  is  the  most  brilliant  page  in  the 
history  of  fire  insurance.  Many  com¬ 
panies,  waiving  all  technicalities  of 
contract,  settled  claims  of  from  $2,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000  at  100  cents  on  a 
dollar.  The  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  made  a  roll  of  honor  of  the 
companies  which  did  their  duty  in  the 
face  of  staggering  financial  losses.  By 
the  way,  the  credit  men,  who,  as  a 
rule,  handle  the  insurance  for  their 
houses  and  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  something  about  the  conduct  of 
the  fire  insurance  business,  are  always 
quick  to  defend  the  companies  against 
unjust  attacks. 

Carelessness  of  the  people,  arson, 
faulty  building  codes  and  inefficient  fire 
departments  are  not  the  only  discourag¬ 
ing  features  of  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Fire  underwriters  often  make  the 
comment  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  a  conviction  for  arson  despite 
the  strong  character  of  the  evidence 
introduced.  The  State  Fire  Marshal’s 
Department  of  Michigan  is  now  com¬ 
plaining  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  secure  a  conviction  under  existing 
statutes.  In  some  cases  persons  have 
been  acquitted  after  having  confessed 
to  arson  in  the  presence  of  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney.  In  Kentucky  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  decided  against  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  an  arson  case  on 
the  ground  that  the  agent  in  issuing 
the  policies  failed  to  ask  the  assured 
if  he  had  burned  a  previous  place  of 
business,  although  the  person  hired  to 
set  fire  to  the  store  in  question  con¬ 
fessed.  Listen  to  the  learned  judge: 
“The  appellants  failed  to  make  Cohn’s 
moral  character  an  element  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  issuing  the  policies,  as  they 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  had  burned  his 
Morganfield  store,  and  so  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  case  they  now  argue.”  In  other 
words  in  Kentucky  a  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  burn  his  property  and  collect 
insurance  money. 

On  the  one  hand  Is  the  great  an¬ 
nual  ash  pile  of  twisted  steel,  crum¬ 
bled  concrete  and  charred  timbers;  on 
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FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

GIVES,  not  protection  alone,  but  that  which 
is  equally  important,  the  constant  feeling 
of  security.  Aside  from  its  efficiency  when  the 
fire  does  come,  it  repays  its  modest  cost  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  year  in  peace  of  mind. 

The  convenient  size  of  this  extinguisher,  its 
readiness  and  ease  of  operation  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  fire  peril  in  school  or  factory,  hotel 
or  theatre,  hospital  or  home. 

Write  nearest  office  for  full  information- - 
send  a  postal  now. 

Bra**  and  Nickel-Plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  are  included  in  the  list*  of 
appproved  Fire  Appliances  issued 
by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 


Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Boston  Chicago 

Alton  Bridgeport  Cincinnati 

Anderson,  S.  C.  Buffalo  Cleveland 

Atlanta  Butte  Dayton 

Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Denver 


Birmingham  Char  lest’ n.W.Va.  Detroit 


Duluth 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 


Nashville  Richmond 

New  Orleans  St.  Louis 

Oklahoma  City  St.  Paul 

Philadelphia  Salt  Lake  City 

Phoenix  San  Antonio 

Pittsburg  York,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS :  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  Co,,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada:  May-Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Toronto. 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.  19-21  Great  Queen  St 
London,  W.  C. 


the  .other  band  is  the  prodigious  pile 
of  greenbacks  annually  spent  by  the 
American  public  for  fire  insurance  pro¬ 
tection.  Between  these  losses  and  pre¬ 
miums  are  numerous  factors  which  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  either  accumulation. 

How  to  Reduce  Losses 
An  efficient  fire  department  and  water 
works  may  cut  down  the  losses  and 
thereby  reduce  premiums;  failure  of 
police  to  apprehend  firebugs  may  in¬ 
crease  the  waste  and  raise  the  cost  of 
insurance.  Poor  arson  laws  and  in¬ 
ability  of  companies  to  obtain  fair 
treatment  in  the  courts  is  likely  to'  re¬ 
sult  in  incendiarism  or  criminal  care¬ 
lessness  among  a  certain  class  of  the 
insuring  public.  And  so  there  are 
numerous  other  causes  which  constant¬ 
ly  disturb  this  relation  of  losses  to  pre¬ 
mium  income. 

Calm  reasoning  on  the  part  of  any 
man  will  show  the  injustice  of  blam¬ 
ing  the  companies  for  the  cost  of  in¬ 
surance,  for  the  enormous  fire  losses 
and  for  arson  fires.  It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writer  to  absolve  the  com¬ 
panies  from  all  censure;  they  have 
failed  to  meet  the  situation  squarely. 
As  the  Missouri  Commission  intimated 
In  its  report,  the  public  is  densely 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  fire  under¬ 
writing.  The  companies  have  been  do¬ 
ing  too  much  of  their  work  back  of 
closed  doors;  they  have  failed  to  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence  and 
they  are  reaping  the  green  fruits  of  this 
early  neglect.  The  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  the  last  of  the  great  public 
service  corporations  not  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  wide-spread  publicity,  of 
the  constant  submission  of  theiir  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  methods  to  the  public 
through  the  newspapers  and  other 
printed  pages.  And  the  story  of  fire 
Insurance  is  such  a  fascinating  one! 


J.  W.  Carroll,  general  agent  for  the 
National  Surety  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Is 
associated  with  former  State  Fire 
Marshal  J.  W.  Zuber  in  promoting  a 
million  dollar  fire  insurance  company. 


PAY  CITY  BECAUSE  OF  FIRE 


PERMIT  HAD  BEEN  VIOLATED 


For  the  Second  Time  Commissioner 
Adamson  Has  Fixed  the  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  Fire. 


The  second  case  in  which  a  fire  has 
spread  from  the  premises  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  corporation,  through  whose  fault 
or  negligence  the  fire  started,  has  been 
settled  satisfactorily  by  Fire  Commis¬ 
sioner  Adamson,  and  he  has  received  a 
check  for  $750  from  the  Universal  Film 
Manufacturing  Co.  to  cover  the  cost  to 
the  department  for  extinguishing  the 
fire.  The  Fire  Commissioner  has  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  have  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  fixed  as  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  this  is  the  second  time  he 
has  been  upheld  by  the  law. 

The  first  time  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Greenwood  Cemetery  Association,  who 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Commissioner 
to  equip  the  premises  at  212  East  99th 
street  with  automatic  sprinklers.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  comply,  the  Cemetery  Associa¬ 
tion  was  adjudged  responsible  for  the 
spreading  of  the  fire  which  started 
on  their  property  and  which  would  have 
been  controlled  had  the  order  of  the 
Commissioner  been  carried  out. 

The  ground  was  taken  against  the 
Universal  Company  that  the  fire  start¬ 
ed  from  inflammable  motion  picture 
films,  for  which  It  had  no  permit  to 
store.  Under  the  direction  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Corporation  Counsel  de  Roode,  the 
claim  was  settled  outside  of  court  for 
$750,  which  was  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  original  suit. 

Whatever  money  Is  obtained  by  the 
fire  department  in  this  manner  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  relief  fund  of  the 
department. 


PITTSBURGH  AGENCY 

The  American  of  Newark,  has  placed 
its  Pittsburgh  agency  with  the  James 
W.  Anott  Co.,  Ltd. 
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BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  ORDER 

FIRE  PREVENTION  FOR  THE  ARMY 


Advice  Given  to  Soldiers  Give  a  Human 
Interest  Touch  to 
Conflict 


The  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee  has  printed  the  following  circu¬ 
lar,  which  has  been  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  to  soldiers: 

WARNING! 

FOR  TROOPS  BILLETED 

In  Public  or  Private  Buildings 

In  the  event  of  fire,  all  windows 
and  doors  should  be  kept 
closed.  Don’t  run  or  shout. 

Keep  calm  as  an  example  to 
others. 

If  there  is  dense  smoke,  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  air  is  clearer  near 
the  ground,  so  crawl  on  the 
floor  with  a  handkerchief,  wet 
rag  or  towel  in  front  of  your 
mouth. 

Don’t  wait  until  a  fire  occurs  to 
find  the  best  way  out  in  the 
dark.  Think  of  a  couple  of 
ways  out  beforehand. 

1.  Matches.  Don’t  throw  them  down 
on  the  floor,  even  if  you  think  they 
are  out.  Get  “safety”  matches  if  you 
can. 

2.  Smoking.  Don’t  throw  cigarette 
ends  or  ash  on  the  floor.  Don’t  smoke 
in  bed  or  in  a  barn  or  loft. 

3.  Reading  in  Bed.  Don’t  read  in  bed 
by  candle-light  or  oil  lamp. 

4.  Candles.  Don’t  use  a  candle  with¬ 
out  a  candlestick  with  a  good-sized  bot¬ 
tom  to  it. 

5.  Oil  Lamps.  Don’t  place  them 
where  they  can  be  knocked  down.  Fill 
them  out-of-doors. 

6.  Gas.  Keep  all  burners  clear  of 
curtains,  etc.,  that  may  be  blown  on  to 
them.  Don’t  try  to  find  an  escape  of 
gas  with  a  light. 

7.  Electric  Light.  Don’t  Let  any  paper 
or  similar  shade  touch  the  light.  Switch 
it  off  if  you  smell  a  wire  “singeing.” 

8.  Fireplaces.  Don’t  have  rubbish  or 
paper  around  any  fireplace  or  stove. 
Don’t  hang  up  your  washing  to  dry 
close  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  then  leave 
it  there  unattended.  A  draught  may  set 
it  alight. 

9.  Oil  Stoves.  Keep  these  clean  and 
out  of  draughts.  Don’t  clean  and  fill 
them  indoors.  Keep  the  oil  out  of 
doors. 

10.  Petrol  and  Oil.  Keep  all  lights 
away  from  petrol  or  oil.  Don’t  smoke 
when  handling  petrol.  Don’t  light  fires 
with  aid  of  petrol  or  oil. 

Other  Useful  Hints 

One  man  should  take  on  the  job 
each  week  of  attending  to  lights 
and  fires,  and  see  to  “lights 
out”  at  night. 

If  there  is  no  fender  to  the  fire, 
try  to  fix  up  one;  bricks  on  end 
are  better  than  nothing. 

If  there  is  no  metal  tray  or  stone 
under  the  gas  or  oil  stove,  get 
something  similar  as  a  make¬ 
shift. 

If  you  get  a  new  oil  lamp,  see 
that  it  has  a  metal  container 
for  the  oil,  not  a  glass  one. 
Hanging  lamps  ought  to  be 
strongly  hung.  See  that  they 
do  not  make  the  ceiling  or 
beam  they  are  hanging  from 
too  hot.  If  they  do,  fix  up  some 
kind  of  metal  shade,  or  hang 
the  lamps  lower. 

All  gas  burners  should  have 
chimney  globes  or  wire  cages. 
Movable  brackets  that  might  he 
swung  into  curtains,  wood¬ 
work,  etc.,  are  dangerous. 

If  there  are  no  ash  trays  for 
the  smokers,  use  a  plate, 
saucer  or  tin. 

When  you  fix  up  Christmas  dec¬ 
orations  and  the  like,  don’t  go 
in  for  tissue  paper,  cotton  wool 
or  celluloid  decorations. 

When  you  give  a  girl  a  present, 
don’t  buy  celluloid  articles, 
even  if  they  look  pretty.  They 


burn  like  blazes,  especially  the 
hair  combs.  You  can  detect 
celluloid  by  its  camphor  smell 
if  you  rub  it,  even  if  it  is  sold 
under  some  high  sounding 
name. 

Buckets  of  water  should  always  be 
available  and  where  oil  or  spirit  is 
used  buckets  of  sand. 

Stout  blankets  are  useful  for  smoth¬ 
ering  small  fires. 


FARM  PROPERTY 


Extreme  Care  to  be  Exercised  in 
Writing  Risks  of  This 
Character 


Comparatively  few  of  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  care  to  write  general 
farm  property,  and  such  as  do  take 
it,  exercise  extreme  care  in  their  se¬ 
lection.  Some  hints  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  are  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  given  by  the  Fireman  s 
Fund  to  its  local  representatives.  The 
Company  says: 

A  class  of  business  that  should  be 
written  with  much  care  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  remote  farm  risk,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Western  country  where 
the  farms  and  ranches  are  large  and 
the  homes  few  and  far  between.  In 
an  old  settled  country  where  the  farm 
solicitor  knows  every  assured,  and  sees 
the  property  covered  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  watches  it  with  much 
care,  this  class  of  business  produces 
only  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

The  small  farm  dwelling,  with  stove 
pipes  for  chimneys,  built  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  of  the  homesteader,  and 
a  small  barn  with  possibly  straw  cover 
for  roof  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
proving-up  process,  to  be  readily  aban¬ 
doned  if  the  venture  proves  disappoint¬ 
ing,  is  not  to  be  written  under  any 
circumstances. 

Full  information  on  every  farm  risk 
should  be  furnished  the  company  on 
an  application  signed  by  the  insured. 

The  title  of  the  property  should  be 
shown,  also  whether  or  not  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  successful  and  satisfied,  the 
character  of  product  and  whether  it  is 
too  remote  from  the  railway  or  market 
to  ever  be  worth  the  work  of  a^  life 
time  or  a  permanent  home,  and  every 
other  feature  to  show  the  desirability 
of  the  risk. 

All  the  insurable  property  should  be 
included  in  the  policy — the  house  and 
contents,  the  barn  and  contents, 
the  outbuildings,  the  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  all  livestock  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  (an  equal  amount  on  each  and  not 
to  exceed  a  reasonable  amount  on  anv 
one  animal)  for  a  full  term  and  a  full 
premium. 

Never  write  a  policy  on  livestock 
alone  and  never  write  a  farm  risk  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 


PITCHER  ON  ADJUSTMENTS 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York  listened  to  an  interesting 
paper  on  “Unusual  and  Interesting  Fire 
Loss  Claims”  by  William  R.  Pitcher  at 
the  New  York  Board  Room  on  January 
5.  Mr.  Pitcher  cited  the  condition  and 
practices  of  adjusting  as  it  was  when 
he  first  entered  that  field  some  years 
ago  and,  by  examples  of  different 
cases  that  had  come  to  his  notice,  he 
showed  the  progress  and  reform  that 
had  been  accomplished  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  years.  Pointing  out  the  faults  and 
the  remedy,  he  closed  with  a  word  of 
advice  and  several  suggestions  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  society  who 
were  contemplating  careers  as  fire  in¬ 
surance  adjusters. 


FIRE  LOSSES  |iN  DECEMBER 

The  fire  losses  in  December,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
total  '$23,507,150,  an  increase  of  $7,381- 
000  over  the  loss  in  the  same  month  of 
1913.  Of  these  losses,  427  were  $10,000 
or  over,  thus  adding  to  the  wane  of 
heavy  fires  which  has  devastated  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  making  the 
total  for  the  year  $235,591,350,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  *424,723, 350  for  1913. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST’’ 

The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


WESTERN 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

of  Toronto,  Canada 
FIRE  and  MARINE 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1914 

Assets  . $2,578,165.43 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,053,888.67 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  A  Gen.  Kan. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

ir  trail  National  3  m 
Insurant?  (En. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185  81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. . .  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 


During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

BAKU  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRCM,  Assistant  Secretary 


The  North  River 

Crum  &  Forster 

Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK 

INCORPORATED  1822 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

Total  Assets  of  all  Companies  Repre-  9/10  079  10 

sented  by  this  Office  December  31, 

1912 

logue  brothers  &  CO, 

307  FOURTH  AVID.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


January  8,  1915. 
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Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 


Chartered  in  1840 


Capital  Stock 
Liabilities 

Special  Reserve  Fund 
Net  Surplus 

Total  Assets 


$1,000,000.00 
5,452.043.92 
300,000.00 
3,252,859.29 

-  $10,004,903.21 


P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres*t.  C.  W.  Hailey,  "V.  Pres’t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  RATES 


QUESTIONS  FOR  FIRE  CHIEF 


PREPARED  BY  COMPANY  EXPERT 


Examination  Held  in  Hackensack  Illus¬ 
trates  Judgment  is  Demanded  by 
the  Insurance  Experts. 


Charles  H.  Fischer,  head  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  the  Atlee 
Brown  office,  recently  held  an  exami¬ 
nation  for  candidates  for  paid  chief  of 
the  Hackensack  department.  The  ex¬ 
amination  was  interesting  because  it 
gives  the  company  an  idea  of  what  a 
fire  chief  in  a  small  town  should  know. 
The  examination  follows: 

The  Examination. 

1.  As  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Hackensack  Fire  Department  you  are 
called  upon,  by  the  Improvement  Com¬ 
mission,  to  submit  a  report  showing 
-the  present  (a)  method  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Hackensack  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment;  (b)  the  present  apparatus  in  the 
department,  giving  the  capacity  of  the 
engines  where  engines  are  installed; 
(c)  the  minor  equipment  generally  car¬ 
ried  on  the  hose  wagons  and  on  the 
trucks;  (d)  the  organization,  manual 
strength  and  the  location  of  each  com¬ 
pany  in  the  department;  (e)  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods  used  for  drills  and  train¬ 
ing;  (f)  the  present  methods  of  fight¬ 
ing  fires  that  appear  to  be  incifient 
and  fires  that  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  incipient  stage. 

2.  After  you  have  submitted  the  re¬ 
port  called  for  above  the  Improvement 
Commission  requests  that  you  forward 
your  criticisms  and  recommendations 
for  improvements  of  (a)  methods  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Hackensack  Fire  De¬ 
partment;  Ob)  the  present  apparatus  in 
the  department;  (c)  the  present  minor 
equipment  on  the  hose  wagons  and  on 
the  trucks;  (d)  the  organization,  man¬ 
ual  strength  and  distribution  of  each 
company  in  the  department;  (e)  the 
present  methods  of  fighting  fires  that 
appear  to  be  incipient  and  fires  that 
appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage. 

Garage  Fire. 

3..  In  sketch  No.  1,  the  building 
marked  “A”  is  a  three-story  frame 
garage;  the  building  marked  “B”  is  a 
two-story  fire  department  house  (hous¬ 
ing  the  fire  alarm  apparatus) ;  the 
building  marked  “C”  is  a  two-story 
joisted  brick  stable  and  the  building 
marked  .“D”  is  a  three-story  joisted 
brick  hotel  with  frame  addition  on  the 
rear  within  ten  feet  of  building  “C.”  At 
12:30  p.  m.,  while  you  are  on  your  meal 
leave  an  automobile  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  garage  (Building  “A”)  ignites; 
the  gasoline  tank  explodes  throwing 
burning  gasolene  over  several  other 
cars  which  take  fire,  and  their  tanks 
explode,  spreading  the  fire  over  the 
first  floor.  A  citizen  passing  observes  the 
fire  and  rushes  into  the  fire  department 
house  (Building  “B”)  and  gives  the 
alarm.  The  company  responds  with 
the  combination  chemical  and  hose 
wagon,  and  the  officer  in  charge  en¬ 
deavors  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  chemicals,  but 
on  account  of  the  vertical  openings  the 
fire  spreads  to  the  second  floor.  The 
officer  immediately  withdraws  and  or¬ 
ders  two  lines  stretched  from  the 
hydrant  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Mercer  streets,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  the  nearest  box  pulled.  You  re¬ 
spond,  and  on  your  arrival  find  that  the 
entire  garage  is  burning  and  the  fire 
has  spread  to  Buildings  “B”  and  “C” 
and  to  the  frame  extensions  of  the 
hotel  (Building  “D”).  You  are  also 
advised  that  the  row  of  frame  build¬ 
ings  (not  shown  on  the  sketch),  located 
at  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Mercer  streets 
has  started  to  burn  from  flying  brands. 

Fire  in  Frame  House 

What  would  you  do  and  give  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  you  would  do  it? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
modern  methods  of  (a)  organization 


and  equipping  a  drill  school  for  the 
Hackensack  Fire  Department;  (b) 
drilling  and  training  the  members  at 
the  drill  school  and  at  company 
quarters. 

5.  A  fire  occurs  in  a  frame  row,  125 
feet  long  and  35  feet  deep,  occupied 
for  dwelling  purposes.  The  building  is 
three  stories  and  basement  in  height 
and  has  a  3  feet  continuous  roof  space. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts  by  stud¬ 
ded  partitions  extending  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof  space.  On  your 
arrival  you  learn  that  the  fire  started 
in  the  basement;  you  observe  smoke 
coming  from  the  roof  space.  What 
■would  you  do  and  give  the  order  in 
which  you  would  do  it? 

6.  It  is  desired  to  keep  a  complete 
set  of  records  in  the  Hackensack  Fire 
Department.  What  records  should  be 
kept  and  what  should  the  different 
records  include? 

7.  (a)  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  value  of  inspecting  buildings  by  the 
uniformed  force  of  the  fire  department? 
(b)  How  would  you  organize  such  a 
system  of  inspection?  (c)  What  kind 
of  inspections  would  you  have  made 
and  what  records  would  you  have  kept 
of  such  inspections?  (d)  How  would 
you  have  violation  of  such  regulations 
as  you  may  adopt  removed  and  what 
power  and  authority  do  you  consider 
you  would  need  to  enforce  the  ruling 
of  the  department? 


NEWARK’S  FIRE  RECORD 


Loss  for  1914  is  $1,229,771  as  Compared 
With  $689,093  for 
1913 


The  Newark  fire  loss  for  1914  is 
$1,229,771  as  compared  with  $689,093 
for  1913,  almost  double.  The  figures 
are  from  the  report  of  C.  Albert  Gas¬ 
ser,  of  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles. 

Two  of  the  largest  fires  of  the  year 
were  those  at  the  Baker  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  plant  March  14  and  in  the  Wilson 
building  at  Mechanic  and  Lawrence 
streets  September  7.  Four  alarms  were 
sounded  for  each  of  these.  Other  large 
fires  were  at  the  Lister  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works  and  in  the  shoe  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  James  A.  Banister  Com¬ 
pany  in  Washington  street  and  the  blaze 
at  the  Aldine  apartment-house. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  fires  was 
matches,  says  Mr.  Gasser.  Heating  and 
lighting  arrangements  followed  in  order 
named  as  causing  fires,  and  then  smok¬ 
ing.  The  city  has  been  free  of  mov¬ 
ing  picture  fires  during  the  year.  A 
majority  of  the  blazes  were  in  uwell- 
ings.  The  insurance  men  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt  the  reasons  given  for 
causes  of  fire.  The  truth  is  that  the 
causes  in  many  cases  are  not  known 
and  Mr.  Gasser  is  merely  guessing. 

In  explaining  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  alarms  Captain  Gasser  said 
it  was  because  the  people  have  been 
urged  to  send  in  alarms  for  the  slight¬ 
est  cause.  Delay  proved  disastrous  at 
the  Baker  fire,  the  Banister  loss  and 
the  Lister  fire. 


Some  Companies  Would  Write  More 
Freely  if  They  Were  Higher  Than 
at  Present 


There  is  a  sentiment  among  some 
companies  that  they  could  get  better 
rates  in  Atlantic  City  if  not  compelled 
to  live  under  the  Ramsay  Act.  These 
companies  can  decline  a  risk,  but  can¬ 
not  name  a  rate  unless  they  want  to 
make  an  individual  'filing,  which  is  in¬ 
convenient  and  undesirable  for  many 
reasons.  The  Ramsay  Act  holds,  rates 
down  in  Atlantic  City  so  much  so  that 
some  companies  decline  to  write  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Talking  about  Atlantic  City’s  low 
loss  ratio  leads  to  specious  arguments. 
That  the  city  has  a  conflagration  haz¬ 
ard  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  because 
there  has  been  no  such  sweeping  fire 
in  the  past  does  not  mean  that  the  city 
is  free  from  such  a  catastrophe  in  the 
future. 


OPEN  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


Terrill  &  Wordley  Co.’s  Activities — 
John  T.  Morlock  With  the 
Agency 


The  Terrill  &  Wordley  Co.,  which 
started  doing  an  insurance  business 
last  year,  has  opened  offices  in  New 
York  City  with  Arthur  F.  Houts  in 
charge.  John  T.  Morlock  has  resigned 
from  the  Morlock  &  Geiger  Company, 
and  has  joined  the  Terrill  &  Wordley 
Co.’s  forces.  The  company  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agencies:  Newark  Fire,  Stand¬ 
ard,  Cleveland-National,  Niagara-De- 
troit  Underwriters,  Eastern  Underwrit¬ 
ers  and  British  Underwriters. 

Charles  C.  Ulrich  is  insurance  man¬ 
ager  of  the  agency. 


ATLANTIC  CITY'S  FIRE  LOSS 

The  fire  loss  of  Atlantic  City  for  1914 
was  $48,300,  as  compared  with  $  15,694 
for  1913. 

The  Atlantic  City  “Review”  in  dis¬ 
cussing  these  figures  says  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  “made  a  clean  half 
million  net  in  premiums.  Much 
wanted  insurance  reform  laws  passed 
at  Trenton  two  years  ago  have  effected 
a  slight  improvement  in  Atlantic  City’s 
situation.  Rates  have  been  lowered  in 
some  instances;  raised  in  others.” 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  ..  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasure 


SHOULD  PULL  GET  LOWER  RATE? 


Newspaper  Owners  Seem  to  Think 
They  Should  Be  Favored  Over 
Other  Property  Owners 


The  selfish  motive  behind  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  the  insurance  rating 
organization  by  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey  is  again  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Asbury  Park  editor  whose 
paper  is  pounding  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies:  It  develops  that  this  man  owns 
a  theatre.  The  old  rate  on  it  was  4  per 
cent.  Later,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
it  written  at  a  cut  rate  of  2%  per  cent, 
for  three  years.  Under  the  new  rat¬ 
ing  the  risk  pays  2(4  per  cent,  a  year. 
Hence,  his  grievance. 

If  property  owners  knew  that  news¬ 
paper  owners  objected  to  rating  laws 
because  the  newspaper  owner  is  not 
favored,  how  would  they  like  it? 
Should  a  man  get  a  better  rate  merely 
because  he  happens  to  own  a  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  a  theatre?  Should 
his  theatre  get  a  better  rate  than  other 
theatres  of  the  same  grade  because  he 
has  a  pull? 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Society  of  Newark,  Captain  C.  Albert 
Gasser,  of  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles 
and  Fire  Risks,  that  city,  spoke  on  this 
topic:  “Help  and  Co-Operation  Want¬ 
ed  in  Reducing  the  Fire  Loss.” 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  JUNE  30th,  1914 
As  shown  by  an  examination  made  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  (Equity) .  $254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  246,850.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  868,797.60 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  89,182.43 

Agents  Balances  .  64,650.96 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  26,694.33 

All  other  Assets .  6,133.25 


LIABILITIES. 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses .  $32,869.54 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  203,091.15 

Accrued  charges  on  Real  Estate .  5,208.43 

All  other  Liabilities .  5,311.09 

Capita]  Full  Paid .  848,527.50 


Capital  Part  Paid . 
Surplus 


37,560.00 

424,240.86 


Total  . $1,556,808.57  Total  . $1,556,808.57 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  $1,310,328.36 


fHE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


January  8,  1915. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  EDISON  FIRE 


CONCLUSIONS  OF  EXPERTS 


Engineers  of  National  Board  Review 
Conditions  of  One  of  the  Country’s 
Most  Interesting  Fires 


One  of  the  most  destructive  indus¬ 
trial  plant  fires  of  recent  years  occur¬ 
red  the  night  of  December  9,  1914,  at 
the  works  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
in  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Owing  to  the  well-known  character 
of  the  plant,  the  severity  of  the  fire, 
and  the  prominence  of  Mr.  Edison,  the 
newspapers  gave  unusual  attention  to 
the  disaster.  Extravagant  statements 
were  published  which  have  called  forth 
numerous  inquiries  from  our  members. 
This  short  report  is  issued  to  furnish 
our  membership  with  a  reliable  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  concerning  the  character 
of  the  fire  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results.  A  complete  report  is  being 
prepared  jointly  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  which  will 
be  published  later. 

The  portion  of  the  plant  within  street 
lines  subjected  to  the  spread  of  this 
fire  was  approximately  ten  (10)  acres; 
a  little  over  six  (6)  acres  were  burned, 
and  practically  everything  combustible 
consumed.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
fire  makes  such  a  clean  sweep  of  burn¬ 
able  material.  With  the  exception  of 
necessary  yard  space  for  light  and 
transportation  purposes,  the  burned 
over  area  was  covered  with  buildings, 
the  majority  of  them  being  connected 
to  each  other 

One  life  was  sacrificed  in  the  fire, 
and  the  property  loss  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  from  '$750,000  to  $3,- 
000,000.  The  total  outside  insurance 
carried  is  said  to  be  about  $200,000. 
The  final  loss  value  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  salvage  of  machinery 
and  the  extent  of  reconstruction  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  fireproof  buildings  in 
satisfactory  working  condition. 

The  buildings  were  essentially  of 
three  types,  five-story  reinforced  con¬ 
crete;  one  to  three-story  joisted  brick, 
or  brick  with  unprotected  steel  struc¬ 
tural  members,  and  frame  buildings. 
The  latter  were  usually  low  and  small. 
The  buildings  were  filled  with  combus¬ 
tible  material,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  highly  inflammable,  such  as  nitro¬ 
cellulose  motion  picture  film  stock, 
wax,  varnished  cabinet  stock,  wire  in¬ 
sulating,  and  japanning  materials,  oils, 
varnishes,  chemicals  and  packing  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  fire  started  from  unknown  cause 
in  the  motion  picture  film  packing  de¬ 
partment,,  located  in  a  long  two  and  a 
half  story  building  of  wooden  frame¬ 
work,  with  corrugated  metal  covering. 
This  building  was  connected  to  one  of 
the  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in 
both  stories  by  large  openings.  The 
very  combustible  contents  produced  an 
intensely  hot,  rapid  fire,  which  quickly 
spread  to  the  adjoining  building,  also 
to  nearby  buildings  on  the  other  three 
sides.  One  of  the  first  of  these  to 
ignite  was  a  three-story  frame  cabinet 
factory,  which  paralleled  the  film  test¬ 
ing  plant,  at  a  distaiice  of  30  feet,  and 
having  the  first  story  open.  A  portion 
of  this  building  was  sprinklered,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  burned  build¬ 
ings  so  equipped.  The  sprinklers  were 
not  effective. 

Chief  Interest  of  Fire 

The  fire  started  at  5:30  p.  m.  and 
burned  fiercely  until  after  midnight  be¬ 
fore  controlled.  Approximately  four¬ 
teen  (14)  buildings,  half  of  which  were 
reinforced  concrete,  were  fire  swept. 
So  many  of  the  buildings  were  contin¬ 
uous  with  each  other  the  exact  number 

John  C.  Paige  Co.  P 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


is  difficult  to  determine,  it  being  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  interpretation. 

The  effect  upon  the  combustible 
buildings  was  in  accord  with  ordinary 
experience,  namely,  total  loss.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  fire  centers 
around  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
reinforced  concrete  structures.  Of  these 
five  were  five  stories  high  and  one  a 
three-story  building.  Their  total 
ground  area  is  approximately  64,000 
square  feet.  One  of  the  buildings  used 
for  office  purposes  was  isolated.  Four 
of  the  other  buildings  were  built  con¬ 
tinuously  with  each  other,  and  all  were 
attached  to  buildings  of  a  lower  grade 
of  construction. 

Among  all  these  buildings  there  was 
not  a  single  standard  fire  wall,  and  in 
only  a  few  cases  were  there  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  cut-off  walls  at  all,.  None  of 
these  buildings  had  sprinkler  protec¬ 
tion,  and  vertical  openings  were  but 
partially  protected.  Over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  side  walls  were  wooden  sash 
windows.  Not  a  Are  shutter  or  fire 
window  in  the  burned  area,  and  the 
distance  between  parallel  wings  of  the 
building  only  30  to  50  feet. 

Standpipes  and  hose  were  provided 
in  most  of  the  buildings,  but  apparently 
they  were  of  little,  if  any,  service..  Very 
rapid  spread  of  the  fire  coupled  with 
insufficient  water  supply  rendered 
them  useless.  Testimony  is  plentiful  to 
the  effect  that  some  of  the  fire  engines 
which  responded  to  the  alarm  were 
unserviceable  for  want  of  water.  It  was 
difficult  to  throw  a  stream  above  the 
third  story. 

Ignored  Fundamentals 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  plant  was  a 
striking  example  of  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  fire  preven¬ 
tion  in  both  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  fireproof  structures  could 
not  burn,  but,  owing  to  the  defects  men¬ 
tioned,  they  offer  practically  no  resist¬ 
ance  to  complete  destruction  of  con¬ 
tents. 

The  concrete  buildings,  though  badly 
damaged  in  many  places,  are  all  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
three  stories,  which  collapsed  at  the 
corner  of  one  building.  The  area  in¬ 
volved  in  the  collapse  was  nearly  6,000 
square  feet.  There  are  rumors  that  this 
failure  resulted  from  an  explosion;  the 
facts  are  being  investigated. 

With  one  exception  the  buildings 
were  similar  in  design,  consisting  of 
square  columns,  with  girder  and  beam 
construction.  The  exception  was  a 
three-story  building  with  round  columns 
in  the  lower  two  stories. 

Throughout  most  of  the  buldings  the 
fire  was  particularly  destructive  to  the 
comers  of  the  square  columns.  In  two 
or  three  of  the  buildings  where  the  heat 
was  especially  intense,  nearly  every 
column  in  certain  stories  has  one  or 
more  corners  badly  shattered..  In 
three  cases,  three  to  five  columns  in  an 
exterior  row  completely  failed  by  diag¬ 
onal  shear,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
buildings  above  was  not  vitally  im¬ 
paired. 

In  many  of  the  columns  the  reinforc¬ 
ing  bars  are  exposed  in  a  distorted  con¬ 
dition  for  nearly  their  whole  length. 
Many  other  columns  where  the  corners 
are  not  actually  split  off  are  cracked 
along  the  line  of  reinforcement  bars. 

The  floor  construction  appears  to 
have  withstood  the  fire  much  better 
than  the  columns..  Some  of  the  beams 
show  perceptible  sag,  many  have  cross 
cracks,  and  occasionally  the  concrete 
has  dropped  from  the  bottom,  exposing 
the  reinforcing  bars.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  floor  slabs  seem  to  be  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  condition.  Loading  tests  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  determine 
how  much  flooring  wiil  need  to  be  re¬ 
newed. 

The  damage  to  the  structure  of  the 
office  building  was  not  severe,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  other  buildings  where  the  con¬ 
tents  were  not  especially  inflammable 
are  also  in  good  condition. 

Engineers,  experts  in  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  have  been  retained  to  advise 
upon  methods  of  reconstruction.  They 
have  decided  that  all  the  buildings  can 
be  repaired  and  used  again  for  their 


PROTECTING  BOTH  PARTIES 


HINTS  ON  POLICY  WRITING 


How  Interest  of  Buyer  and  Seller  of 
Property  on  Installments  May 
be  Safeguarded 

Local  agents,  and  particularly  those 
of  limited  experience,  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  subjoined  hints  as  to  the 
correct  method  of  writing  a  policy  cov¬ 
ering  a  real  estate  transaction  effected 
on  the  installment  plan.  Addressing 
its  representatives  upon  the  subject 
the  Fireman’s  Fund,  of  San  Francisco, 
says : 

Policies  on  property  sold  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan,  or  on  contract  for  deed, 
where  the  seller  always  retains  an  in¬ 
terest  until  the  last  payment  is  made, 
must,  to  cover  all  interests,  to  save 
misunderstanding  in  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  the  loss,  be  written  in 
the  names  of  the  seller  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

A  policy  written  in  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  who  may  have  paid  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  price,  when  a 
total  loss  occurred,  will  pay  not  to 
exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the  fire — 
that  being  the  limit  of  the  interest  of 
the  purchaser  in  the  property;  and  the 
seller,  the  payee,  whose  interest  in  the 
property  is  not  insured  in  that  policy, 
will  unless  he  has  his  interest  insured 
under  another  policy,  stand  his  own 
loss. 

A  policy  written  in  the  name  of  the 
seller,  with  loss  payable  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  under  same  conditions  as 
above,  will  lead  to  the  same  results. 

The  policy  written  in  the  names  of 
the  seller  and  the  purchaser  both 
named  in  the  blank  following  the  words 
“Does  insure,”  covers  any  and  all  in¬ 
terests  that  both,  or  either,  may  have 
in  the  property  at  the  time  of  loss. 
The  interest  in  the  property  passes 
automatically  from  the  seller  to  the 
purchaser  as  payments  are  made;  and 
the  insurance  named  in  the  policy 
passes  with  and  continues  to  cover 
the  increased  interest  of  the  purchaser 
with  the  correspondingly  reduced  inter¬ 
est  of  the  seller. 

A  policy  written  in  the  name  of 
either  the  seller  or  the  purchaser,  with 
or  without  loss  payable  to  the  other, 
covers  the  loss  on  the  interest  only  of 
the  party  named  in  the  policy  in  the 
blank  immediately  following  the  words 
“Does  insure.” 

A  policy  written  in  the  name  of  the 
seller  or  of  the  purchaser,  with  loss 
payable  to  the  other,  does  not  prevent 
the  other,  the  payee,  from  legally  se¬ 
curing  a  policy  on  his  interest,  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  double  insurance  with 
a  fraud  or  a  fight  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  will  suffer. 

The  reason  for  issuing  policies  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  seller,  with  loss  payable 
to  the  other,  because  the  parties  or  the 
lawyers  will  not  agree  to  insure  in  the 
names  of  both,  is  not  good.  The  in¬ 
sured  or  the  lawyer  knows  nothing 
about  insurance,  other  than  to  get  the 
lowest  rate  and  secure  the  largest  re¬ 
covery  in  case  of  loss;  the  agent  does 
know,  and  must  not  sell  a  fraud  or 
fight-breeding  contract. 


original  purpose.  Defective  columns 
will  be  replaced  with  new  ones  where 
necessary,  and  repaired  in  other  cases. 
The  portion  of  the  building  where  col¬ 
lapse  occurred  will  be  rebuilt.  Recon¬ 
struction  work  is  in  active  progress  at 
this  time. 

Irregularity  in  Concrete 

Although  these  concrete  structures 
were  seriously  injured  by  this  fire,  we 
should  not  therefore  lose  confidence  in 
well  constructed  buildings  of  this  type. 
In  several  respects  these  buildings 
were  not  well  constructed.  The  con¬ 
crete  was.  on  the  whole,  of  fairly  good 
quality;  however,  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  existed  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  aggregates  used.  This  irregu¬ 
larity  in  composition  may  have  con¬ 


tributed  to  the  failure  of  the  concrete. 
The  cement  was  evidently  of  good 
grade. 

The  arrangement  and  placing  of  the 
reinforcement  was  very  bad.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  faulty  design  or  care¬ 
less  workmanship  we  are  at  present  un¬ 
able  to  state.  There  is  not  a  single  tie 
to  be  seen  around  the  vertical  rods  in 
any  column,  and  the  lapping  of  the  rods 
was  very  carelessly  done.  The  number 
and  diameter  of  such  rods  were  quite 
inadequate  for  the  size  of  the  columns. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  tied 
rods  had  been  used,  probably  most,  if 
not  all,  column  failures  would  have 
been  prevented. 

The  reinforcement  in  the  beams  was 
improperly  spaced,  and  very  few  stir¬ 
rups  appear  to  have  been  used — many 
beams  have  none  at  all.  Some  of  the 
few  stirrups  used  were  lapped  under 
the  bottom  of  the  beam  rods. 

There  were  many  defects  which  would 
never  be  permitted  in  first-class  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  work  to-day.  These 
defects,  coupled  with  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  structures,  due  to  the  quick, 
hot  fire,  were  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  failures  in  the  concrete. 

It  is  a1  so  evident  that  the  square  type 
of  column  is  not  suited  to  withstand 
such  a  fire.  If  well  designed  round, 
hooped  columns  had  been  used,  it  is 
probable  that  the  results  would  have 
been  quite  different. 

The  forthcoming  series  of  fire  tests 
to  be  made  at  the  underwriters’  labora¬ 
tories,  upon  full  size  loaded  columns, 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  different 
types  of  protective  coverings,  will  have 
an  added  significance  as  a  result  of 
this  fire. 

The  one  forceful  lesson  which  the 
fire  teaches  is  that  no  matter  how  fire¬ 
proof  factory  buildings  are  construct¬ 
ed,  neglect  to  provide  adequate  fire 
prevention  measures,  such  as  fire 
walls,  automatic  sprinklers  and  fire 
windows,  simply  invites  disaster. 


PAY  DIVIDENDS  AS  USUAL 


Hartford  Insurance  Companies  to  Dis¬ 
burse  Over  $1,425,000  to  Their 
Stockholders. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  1914 
was  an  unusually  hard  year  for  general 
insurance  interests,  the  Hartford  com¬ 
panies  will  pay  their  customary  divi¬ 
dends.  These,  it  is  figured,  will  aggre¬ 
gate  $1,425,000,  the  distribution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  offices,  being  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Fire  Companies  (Estimated) 


Aetna,  5  p.  c.  qu . $250,000 

Connecticut,  4  p.  c.  qu .  40,000 

Hartford,  10  p.  c.  qu .  200,000 

Nation,  5  p.  c.  qu .  100,000 

Phoenix,  5  p.  c.  qu .  150,000 


Standard  4  p.  c.  semi-annually.  30,000 

$770,000 

Life  Companies 

Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.,  2%  p.  c.  qu. $100, 000 
Aetna  Life  'Ins.  Co.,  5  p.  c.  (ac)  200,000 
Conn.  Gen.,  5  p.  c.  semi-an....  20,000 
Travelers  Ins.  Co.,  4  p,  c.  qu...  200,000 


$520,000 

Casualty  and  Surety  Companies 

Hartford  St.  Insp.  &  Ins.  Co., 

3  p.  c.  qu . $  30,000 

Aetna  Acci.  &  Liab.  Co.,  2 y2 

p.  c.  qu .  25,000 

Trav.  Indef.  Co.,  8  p.  c.  annual.  80,000 


$135,000 


CAPITAL  NOW  $400,000 

After-  investigation  the  New  Jersey 
Insurance  Department  has  approved 
the  increase  in  capital  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Fire,  of  New  Brunswick, 
from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  Under  Presi¬ 
dent  Vieman’s  administration  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  forging  ahead  steadily  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

LOUISIANA  LAW  OPERATIVE 

On  January  first  the  new  employers’ 
and  workmen’s  compensation  law  for 
Louisiana  became  operative. 
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TRANSACTS 

Personal  Accident,  Health  and  Disability; 
Plate  Glass;  Automobile;  including  Property 
Damage  £r  Collision;  Elevator,  Teams, 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion,  Public  and  General  Liability  Insurance. 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds. 

Head  Office  for  the  UDlted  States 

57-59  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Wistin  OiMrtnut:  Pacific  Dipirtnint: 

31  JO.  LaSALLE  STREET  332  PINE  STREET 

Cklcags.  III.  Sii  Francisco,  Calif 


CONTRACT  BOND  COLLATERAL 


Company  to  Require  20  Per  Cent.  De¬ 
posit — Cong  Term  Bonds — Most 
Agents  Not  Affected 


The  National  Surety  Company  of 
New  York  has  adopted  a  new  program 
requiring  a  collateral  deposit  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  contract  on 
all  paving  bonds  involving  maintenance 
of  five  years.  For  shorter  periods  a 
deposit  of  5  per  cent,  for  each  year  is 
called  for.  The  collateral  offered  must 
be  of  the  very  best  description  and  be 
deposited  at  the  home  office  unless 
otherwise  authorized. 

This  action  has  been  taken  because 
it  believes  that  it  is  not  the  best  under¬ 
writing  practice  to  execute  bonds  of 
long  periods  to  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  unable  to  offer  reasonable  se¬ 
curity.  On  such  long  term  bonds  the 
bonded  party  often  times  goes  out  of 
business  or  in  some  other  way  places 
the  company  liable  to  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  expense.  It  has  not 
been  the  general  custom  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  execute  such  bonds  and,  for 
that  reason,  the  ruling  will  not  affect 
the  majority  of  its  agents  and  those 
who  are,  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Increased  Bank  Rate 

The  increased  rate  of  50  cents  which 
the  National  Surety  Company  of  New 
York  promulgated  as  of  Dec.  1,  1914, 
is  applicable  only  to  banks  having  less 
than  $20,000  capital,  but  the  larceny 
and  embezzlement  forms  apply  to  State 
and  private  hanks  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000  or  less. 


H.  W.  CLUFF  IN  CHARGE 


Assistant  Secretary  H.  W.  Cluff,  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  of  New 
York,  is  In  direct  charge  of  the  Com- 
panv’s  plate  glass  and  burglary  insur¬ 
ance  department,  succeeding  as  man¬ 
ager  F.  S.  Garrison,  resigned  some  days 
ago  to  join  the  Travelers. 

Mr.  Cluff  is  unusually  well  known  to 
the  local  insurance  fraternity,  having 
been  connected  with  the  New  Amster¬ 
dam  for  twelve  years,  and  prior  thereto 
associated  with  his  father’s  prominent 
local  fire  agency.  He  has  profited  by 
his  unusual  training,  and  knows  the 
business  in  all  of  Its  many  angles. 


PLATE  GLASS  BUSINESS 

MAIN  HAPPENINGS  LAST  YEAR. 


Dissensions  Among  Managers  Together 
With  Increased  Cost  of  Product 
Eliminates  Profit. 


Succeeds  F.  S.  Garrison  as  Head  of 
New  Amsterdam  Casualty’s  Plate 
Glass  and  Burglary  Branches. 


Reviewing  the  plate  glass  business 
for  1914  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Nelson  D.  Sterling,  superintendent  of 
the  plate  glass  department  of  the  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Casualty  Co.,  says  the  year 
has  been  a  discouraging  one  in  every 
way.  The  absence  of  effective  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  companies  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of 
the  business  in  order  to  prevent  utter 
demoralization. 

In  addition  to  internal  disruptions  of 
the  business,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
companies  to  cope  with  the  increased 
cost  of  plate  glass.  Necessary  ingredi¬ 
ents  could  not  be  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  resources  of  this  country 
proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  resulting  in  an  increase  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  value. 
This,  however,  would  have  been  but 
a  small  matter  had  the  companies  con¬ 
sented  to  stand  together. 

On  the  contrary,  the  better  grade 
companies  had  to  stand  by  and  see 
non-bureau  companies  in  districts  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  “bureau  territory,”  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  existing  rates.  This 
is  the  attitude  and  practice  which  has 
ben  characteristic  of  the  year  and  sig¬ 
nificant  of  its  result.  In  spite  of  this 
experience,  there  seems  no  probability 
of  an  early  change  in  the  near  future 
except  in  so  far  as  the  rate  situation 
in  greater  New  York  city  may  be  bet¬ 
tered.  This  situation  has  been  caused 
by  circumstances  which  could  have 
been  averted  had  there  been  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
act  unselfishly  and  for  the  general  good 
of  the  business. 

The  admission  to  the  Plate  Glass 
Service  and  Information  Bureau  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  who  refused  to  act  in 
accordance  with  its  regulations  and 
their  subsequent  actions  brought  about 
the  disbanding  of  the  Bureau.  After 
this,  fabulous  brokerage  commissions 
and  big  cut  rates  flourished  unchecked 
for  a  time  and  the  total  demoralization 
of  the  business  seemed  eminent.  The 
Plate  Glass  Insurance  Alliance  of 
America  which  was  formed  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  bureau, 
on  November  1,  did  all  in  its  power 
to  effectively  fill  the  breech  but  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  all  the  compan¬ 
ies  in  all  places,  its  work  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  hindered. 

The  Plate  Glass  insurance  compan’es 
are  face  to  face  with  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  loss  adjustments 
with  no  brilliant  prospects  for  1915  to 
augment  the  bitter  pill.  Unless  better 
and  different  methods  are  adopted, 
“plate  glass  insurance  interests  will  be 
in  a  tumultuous  state  to  the  loss  of  all 
concerned,  and  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  sane  business  conduct  will  have 
somewhat  the  same  standing  as  peace 
in  Europe.” 


AUTO  ACCIDENT  DECISION 

The  case  of  Granger  vs.  Farrant  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
is  one  of  the  first  in  which  a  ruling 
is  made  as  to  liability  for  injuries  re¬ 
sulting  from  crowding  an  automobile 
off  the  road.  The  court  held  that  the 
driver  of  an  automobile  who  overtakes 
and  passes  another  car  at  such  speed 
and  returns  to  the  right  side  of  the 
road  so  close  to  it  as  to  disconcert  its 
driver  bv  striking  the  car  and  causing 
it  to  swerve  over  the  embankment  is 
liable  for  the  injury  thereby  inflicted 
upon  the  occupants  of  the  car,  although 
the  blow  was  not  sufficient  to  propel 
the  car  over  the  embankment. 


Notice  to  Brokers 


New  Accident  and  Health  Policies 

AMERICAN  LEADER  DISABILITY  OR  ACCIDENT  POLICIES 

Premium  2 0  i>  less  than  other  policies  giving 
the  same  weekly  indemnities.  No  “Frills" 

IDEAL  DISABILITY  OR  ACCIDENT  POLICIES 

Broader  and  better  than  any  other  on  the  market.  Pay  full  weekly  indemnity  for  total 
disability.  “Not  necessarily  confined  to  the  House,"  at  no  extra  cost 

INTER-COMMERCIAL  DISABILITY  OR  ACCIDENT  POLICIES 

Pay  large  indemnities  for  accidental  injuries  or  illness.  Premium  30%  less  than  other 
policies  giving  the  same  weekly  indemnities 

Also  Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  and  Burglary  Insurance 
W.  T.  WHELAN,  Resident  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lone,  New  York 


AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


NORTHWESTERN  BOND  BUSINESS 


Scramble  for  Business  in  Inland  Empire 
Despite  a  Number  of  Losses 
During  1914 


The  bonding  business  of  eastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana  centers  in  Spokane,  and  with  the 
biennial  change  of  office  holders  there 
is  a  scramble  for  this  business.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  500  bonds  will  be  sold 
during  this  “open  season”  by  Spokane 
bonding  agents. 

The  bonding  business  received  sev¬ 
eral  jolts  in  the  past  year  in  this  north¬ 
west  territory.  The  State  treasurer  of 
Idaho  defaulted,  his  assistant  is  indict¬ 
ed  for  a  similar  offense;  the  present 
treasurer  of  Spokane  county  is  alleged 
to  be  short  $13,000  by  the  State  board 
of  accountancy  and  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  preceding  is  alleged  to  be  short 
by  the  same  board  to  the  extent  of 
$71,000.  The  builder  of  Spokane’s  City 
Hall  and  the  builder  of  the  new  county 
infirmary  both  left  the  city  before  their 
contracts  were  carried  out,  leaving  the 
work  to  be  completed  by  their  bonds¬ 
men.  On  the  whole  the  bonding  busi¬ 
ness  has  had  a  rough  road.  But  still 
there  was  a  “war”  for  Spokane’s  city 
business  during  the  last  year  with  the 
result  of  a  deep  cutting  in  the  rates  for 
bonding  city  employes. 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  AGENTS 


TRAVELERS  RICHMOND  AGENCY 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  branch  office  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  having  supervision  on  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Eastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  to  succeed  and  enlarge  the  terri- 
torv  formerly  covered  by  Blair  & 
Tabb,  dissolved.  W.  W.  Keen  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  life  and  acci¬ 
dent  departments  and  C.  F.  MacNeil 


manager  of  the  liability  branch.  From 
January  1,  A.  B.  Blair  will  continue  as 
general  agent  for  the  Company  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  but  in  future  all  business  in 
the  above  districts  outside  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  will  pass  through  the  new  branch 
office. 


DISABILITY  POLICY 


Features  of  New  Contract  Placed  Upon 
Market  by  Fidelity  and 
Deposit 


Upsher  and  Upsher  to  Represent  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  in  All  of 
Its  Lines 


Upsher  and  Upsher  of  Oklahoma 
City,  have  been  given  the  Oklahoma 
State  agency  for  the  Fidelity  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  in  all  of  its  lines.  The  firm  pre¬ 
viously  represented  the  Company  local¬ 
ly  reporting  to  General  Agent  Joseph 
H.  Rush  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Feeling 
Upsher  and  Upsher,  who  had  shown 
great  ability  in  developing  business, 
could  produce  still  better  results  if 
given  an  independent  general  agency 
contract,  Mr.  Rush  arranged  to  that  end. 


Among  the  noteworthy  features  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  “Competitive”  Dis¬ 
ability  policy,  newly  issued  by  the  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more  are  the  following: 

“No  frills.  Minimum  cost. 

“Sold  in  odd  amounts. 

“In  the  event  of  the  loss  of  any  two 
members  or  total  loss  of  sight  not  re¬ 
sulting  in  death,  one-half  the  monthly 
indemnity  will  be  paid  during  period 
of  total  disability,  not  exceeding  one 
year  from  date  of  accident,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  sum. 

“Blood  poisoning,  sunstroke,  freez’ng 
and  hydrophobia  covered  as  accidents. 

“Doctor’s  bills  paid  for  injuries 
where  no  loss  of  time  results. 

“Sold  to  risks  classified  up  to  and 
including  ‘Hazardous.’ 

“Registration  and  identification  pro¬ 
vision. 

“Monthly  indemnity  paid  every  60 
days  during  period  of  total  disability.” 

The  Company  will  make  an  especial 
drive  to  sell  its  contract  calling  for 
an  annual  premium  of  $36.  This  policy 
provides  for  $5,000  principal  indemnity 
and  $100  monthly  indemnity. 


SETTLED  WITHOUT  LOSS 


National  Surety  Satisfactorily  Adjusts 
Long  Standing  Case  in 
St.  Louis 


INSURANCE  AS  HEALTH  MEASURE 

A  plan  for  the  insurance  of  employe 
against  sickness  which  was  brought  up 
at  the  conference  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Labor  Legislation  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  received  the  hearty  support  and 
approval  of  the  labor  leaders  convened 
there.  The  plan,  it  seems,  has  been 
successfully  used  in  England,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries,  although 
the  details  are  not  as  yet  perfected.  A 
plan  was  also  proposed  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  measure  making  such  insur¬ 
ance  compulsory  but  nothing  can  be 
done  about  either  immediately  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  definite  plan. 


Through  the  payment  by  underwrit¬ 
ers  of  $100,000  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
the  National  Surety  Company  of  New 
York,  as  surety  for  the  Kern  Incandes¬ 
cent  Gas  Light  Company,  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  a  long  standing  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  troublesome  case,  inherited  by 
the  present  management  from  a  former 
administration. 


AMERICAN  INDEMNITY  CHARGES 

Following  its  admission  to  transact 
all  lines  of  casualty  insurance  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  American  In¬ 
demnity  Company,  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
has  opened  a  temporary  branch  office 
in  the  Hibernia  building,  New  Orleans. 
Edwin  Shelby,  assistant  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Casualty 
Company  until  its  late  absorption  by 
the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Compa¬ 
ny,  has  been  appointed  State  manager, 
and  will  have  as  his  assistants  a  large 
part  of  the  staff  of  his  former  company. 


CAPITAL  $1,000 

With  the  modest  sum  of  $1,000  as  its 
capital  the  Kentucky  Bonding  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  at  Louisville.  It 
proposes  furnishing  hail  and  criminal 
bonds,  and  asserts  that  It  Is  not  amen¬ 
able  to  the  Insurance  laws. 
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FAVOKS  maurtANCE  COMPANY 


TRAVELERS  WINS  OREGON  SUIT 


Receipt  of  Overdue  Premium  by  Agent 
After  Accident  Does  Not  Validate 
Policy. 


Holding  that  the  securing  by  Edward 
L.  Matthews  of  a  renewal  receipt  upon 
an  accident  policy  after  he  had  met 
with  an  accident,  was  through  “fraud 
and  deceit,”  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon,  a  short  time  ago,  set  aside  a 
verdict  previously  obtained  by  Mat¬ 
thews  against  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company.  A  non-suit  was  further 
ordered. 

One  of  the  principles  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  that  the  acceptance 
by  the  agent  of  the  insurer  of  an  over¬ 
due  premium  after  an  accident  to  the 
insured,  but  without  knowledge  of  the 
accident,  cannot  be  considered  by  the 
trial  court  in  an  action  on  an  accident 
policy.. 

The  precise  question  in  the  case  un¬ 
der  the  facts  presented  was  whether 
the  policy  was  renewed.  Matthews  sus¬ 
tained  accident  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  between  December  22, 
1912,  and  March  22,  1913.  On  June  22, 
1912,  he  had  obtained  an  accident  poli¬ 
cy  for  three  months.  He  renewed  it  on 
September  22,  1912,  for  three  months. 
On  the  termination  of  the  second  three 
months  the  policy  was  not  renewed,  but 
Matthews  contended  that  the  agent  of 
the  Travelers  agreed  that  the  company 
would  carry  the  risk  and  keep  the 
policy  alive  for  thirty  days  until  Mat¬ 
thews  could  renew  it. 

On  February  13,  1913,  Matthews  met 
with  the  injury  that  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  his  eye.  On  that  same  day,  but 
after  the  accident,  he  telephoned  the 
agent  to  know  if  the  policy  was  still  in 
force.  He  said  nothing  about  the  acci¬ 
dent.  The  agent  told  him  it  was.  Mat¬ 
thews  sent  the  money  to  the  agent  and 
the  renewal  receipt  was  issued  to 
Matthews. 

Fraud  and  Deceit 

After  making  this  recital  of  facts,  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  says,  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  by  Justice  Eakin:  “We  consider 
that  the  renewal  receipt  was  obtained 
by  fraud  and  deceit;  and  that  the 
money  was  received  by  the  agent  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  on  the 
assumption  that  no  accident  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Common  honesty  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  would  have  dictated  to  Matthews 
that  he  should  have  notified  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company  of  the  accident, 
when  the  money  was  sent  to  the  agent, 
or  when  he  called  him  up  on  the  tele¬ 
phone;  and  the  fact  that  the  payment 
of  the  premium  was  received  by  the 
agent  after  the  accident  and  without 
knowledge  of  it,  cannot  be  given  any 
consideration  on  this  issue.” 

The  merits  of  the  case,  says  Justice 
Eakin,  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
tract  of  renewal  made  on  December  22, 
1912,  without  reference  to  the  payment 
made  afterward.  There  was  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  policy  which  says  that  the 
acceptance  by  the  company  or  any 
agent  of  the  company  of  a  past  due 
premium,  shall  reinstate  the  policy  in 
force  as  to  a  disability  resulting  from 
an  accident  occurring  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  shall  have  been  made.  Especially 
would  this  be  true,  says  the  court,  if  an 
injury  had  been  previously  received  of 
which  the  company  had  no  notice.  For 
the  company  to  receive  a  past  due  pre¬ 
mium  after  an  accident  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  cover  a  liability 
for  a  previous  accident  which  occurred 
while  the  premium  was  unpaid,  would 
have  been  to  receive  $15  as  a  consid¬ 
eration  for  a  promise  to  forthwith  pay 
Matthews  $2,500,  by  creating  a  definite 
liability  for  that  amount,  and  not  as  a 
contingency  or  risk. 

The  court  says  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  the  testimony  of  Mat¬ 
thews  shows  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  policy  would  be  in  force  until  the 
payment  would  be  made,  and  he 
phoned  to  the  agent  to  know  if  the  poli¬ 
cy  was  still  in  force  and  immediately 
sent  the  money.  Matthews,  the  court 
says,  was  chargeable  with  notice  of  the 


terms  of  the  policy  provision  that  the 
payment  of  a  past  due  premium  creates 
a  liability  for  accident  occurring  after 
the  payment.  The  lawyers  for  Mat¬ 
thews  relied  upon  the  payment  made 
on  February  13,  and  the  argument  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  was  based  on 
that  fact,  but  the  Supreme  Court  says 
that  the  payment  is  entitled  to  no  con¬ 
sideration,  as  it  was  received,  so  far  as 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  is 
concerned,  on  a  misconception  of  the 
facts. 

Payment  An  After-Consideration 

The  opinion  has  a  part  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Matthews,  and  the  court  says 
that  if  the  agent  was  going  to  carry  the 
policy  for  Matthews,  the  renewal  cer¬ 
tificate  must  have  been  surrendered. 
His  testimony,  referred  to,  is  not  a 
statement  of  fact,  the  court  says,  but 
it  tends  to  show  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  had  renewed  the  poli¬ 
cy,  but  was  merely  making  an  attempt 
to  continue  an  option  on  it.  There  was 
nothing  said  between  him  and  the 
agent  that  would  be  understood  as 
creating  a  liability  to  pay,  and  would 
not  bind  the  company.  The  company 
could  not  have  enforced  any  remedy 
for  the  premium.  The  fact  that  the 
agent  did  not  deliver  the  renewal  re- 
reipt  to  Matthews  would  have  been  a 
complete  defense  on  the  part  of  Mat¬ 
thews,  the  Supreme  Court  says,  to  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
collect  the  premium  from  Matthews. 
The  payment  made  on  February  13,  the 
court  says,  was  plainly  an  after-con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  Matthews,  and 
would  not  have  been  made  but  for  the 
accident. 

There  was  a  great  deal  said  on  the 
trial,  the  court  says,  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  returning  the  $15,  the  premium 
received  by  the  agent  from  Matthews 
on  February  13.  Paragraph  9  of  the 
policy  says. that  payment  of  a  past  due 
premium  reinstates  the  policy  as  to  in¬ 
juries  occurring  after  the  payment. 
Matthews  testified  on  the  trial  in  the 
Multnomah  county  court  that,  after  the 
payment  on  February  13,  the  agent 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  keep  up  the 
policy,  and  he  said  he  told  the  agent 
that  he  did.  Therefore,  says  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Matthews  was  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  return  of  the  $1'5  he  paid  as 
premium,  as  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  keep  the  policy  alive. 


COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 


Statement  Made  Showing  Result  of 
First  Nine  Months 


The  first  nine  months  of  its  work  is 
made  public  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  State  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  to-day.  The  estab¬ 
lishing  of  rates  for  the  State  insurance 
fund  and  the  organizing  of  a  force  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  the  large  number  of 
yearly  accidents  were  the  two  great 
difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  overcome  before 
success  could  be  gained.  The  state¬ 
ment  shows  how  successful  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  in  solving  these  problems. 

The  first  check  for  injuries  received 
was  paid  by  the  Commission  on  July 
20,  less  than  three  months  after  the 
organization  was  started.  Since  that 
date,  the  Commission  has  been  hand¬ 
ling  and  paying  on  the  average  of  one 
thousand  claims  a  week.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  there  were  nearly  nine 
thousand  cases  yet  to  be  settled  on 
December  31,  but  the  commission  will 
take  action  to  relieve  this  congestion 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  idea  of  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  is  a  comparatively  new  one 
in  the  United  States  and  it  is  being 
worked  out  on  a  different  basis  than 
that  used  in  the  European  countries 
so  there  is  no  precedent  upon  which 
to  work,  and  many  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  adjusting  rates. 


SMALL  EMPLOYERS  EXEMPT 

Under  decision  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Connecticut  employers  of  less  than  five 
persons  are  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  State  workmen’s  compensation 
act. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JlltnotH  §mrtg  (Cmttpang 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TODAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 
Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 


POLICIES 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  CORNELL.  Vice-Pros.  8.  WM.  BURTON,  Sec.  ALONZO  G.  BUOOKB,  AW i  Sec. 


Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement,  June  30,  1914 


Losses..... . * . . .  11,606,723.00 

Liabilities .  8,167,993.93 

Capital .  1,000,000,00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,438,729.07 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1914 .  46,713,497  00 


THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds:  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance  -Employers  ,  Public,  T earns 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Cofiision),  Physicians*,  Druggists’,  Owners’  and  Landlords’,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation  — 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W.  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec,  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


F.  &  D.  APPOINTMENT 


Kountz,  Sieg  &  Co.  Given  General 
Agency  for  Toledo — To  Develop 
Casualty  Field 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 
of  Baltimore  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Kountz,  Sieg  &  Co.,  of  Toledo, 
as  general  agents  in  that  city  and 
vicinity  for  the  casualty  department. 
The  agency  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  established  in  Toledo  with  a  heavy 
volume  of  fire  as  well  as  casualty  busi¬ 
ness.  Kountz,  Sieg  &  Co.,  with  their 
strong  connections,  are  preparing  a  sys¬ 
tematic  campaign  in  this  territory  for 
casualty  lines. 

TRAVELERS  CHANGES  IN  SOUTH 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
has  opened  a  branch  office  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va„  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
States  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  W.  Witcher 
Keen  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  life  and  accident  departments; 
Channing  F.  MaoNeil,  manager  of  the 
liability  department;  T.  Garnett  Tabb, 
general  agent.  The  firm  of  Blair  & 
Tabb,  formerly  state  agent  in  Virginia, 
has  been  dissolved. 


WELL  EQUIPPED  FOR  SERVICE 

Although  a  ruling  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  forbids  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  its  annual  statement,  until  ap¬ 
proval  thereof  has  been  given  by  the 


State  Superintendent,  President  Stone, 
of  the  Baltimore  Corporation,  says  he  is 
in  position  to  make  the  customary  an¬ 
nouncement  and  would  gladly  do  so 
were  it  not  for  the  prohibition  above 
recited.  Mr.  Stone  further  asserts  that 
the  Maryland  Casualty  enters  1915 
“with  a  staff  and  an  equipment,  both 
at  the  home  office  and  in  the  field,  un¬ 
surpassed  for  service  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.” 


January  8,  1915. 

Judicial  bonds  consid- 
Extra  ered  extra  hazardous  by 

Hazardous  underwriters,  says  the 
Bonds  Massachusetts  'Bonding, 

are  those  given  on  ap¬ 
peal,  supersedeas  and  for  dissolving  at¬ 
tachment  bonds.  Elucidating,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Company  states: 

They  are  the  bonds  on  which  prac¬ 
tically  every  surety  company  has  expe¬ 
rienced  loss  ratios  higher  than  on  any 
other  class.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  agent  to  carefully  observe  and 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  home 
office  relative  to  their  execution,  and 
issue  no  such  bond  unless  first  having 
received  security  to  cover  any  possible 
liability,  or  if  such  liability  is  in  small 
amount  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  has  undoubted  financial  respon¬ 
sibility.  If  the  bond  is  in  amount  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5,000,  the  application  in  all 
cases  must  be  submitted  to  the  home 
office  for  its  instructions. 

Appeal  and  Supersedeas  Bonds 

These  bonds  are  generally  issued  to 
appeal  from  a  judgment  or  decree  ren¬ 
dered  against  a  person  desiring  to  take 
an  appeal.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that 
the  case  has  already  been  decided 
against  the  applicant  by  one  court,  and 
statistics  show  that  more  than  half  of 
the  cases  are  affirmed  upon  appeal. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between 
executing  a  bond  of  this  class  and  en¬ 
dorsing  the  note  of  the  applicant  for 
an  equal  amount  of  money.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  execution  of  the  bond  is 
more  hazardous,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  case  of  the  note  the  money  is  ab¬ 
solutely  payable  at  a  certain  date,  and 
in  the  other  case  we  bind  ourselves  to 
pay  the  money  at  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  future.  Manifestly,  such  bonds, 
with  few  exceptions,  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted  only  with  collateral  security. 
The  character  of  security  should  be 
such  that  it  could  immediately  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cash  upon  the  affirmance  of 
the  judgment,  so  that,  the  company 
could  use  the  security  at.  that  time  for 
that  purpose  and  not  be  obliged  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  money  and  then  realize  upon 
the  security. 

Real  estate  mortgages,  chattel  mort¬ 
gages,  indemnity  agreements  of  third 
parties  are  not  the  character  of  secu¬ 
rities  desired  by  the  company,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  the  estimated  value 
of  the  property  or  the  financial  worth 
of  the  indemnitors.  The  real  estate 
may  be  valuable,  but  you  take  the  risk 
of  title,  which  may  be  bad;  you  take 
the  risk  of  an  unrecorded  mortgage  or 
lien  created  prior  to  the  rendition  of 
the  judgment,  which  generally  takes 
priority  over  the  judgment;  you  take 
the  risk  of  the  judgment  debtor  having 
made  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
property  before  the  rendition  of  the 
judgment,  the  latter  being  subject  to 
the  rights  of  the  purchaser.  You  run 
the  risk  of  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  its  loss  in  whole.  Taxes 
may  accumulate,  as  well  as  other  ex¬ 
penses,  which  may  have  to  be  paid 
ahead  of  the  lien,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  unless  the  margin  is  very 
great,  we  must  advance  the  money  to 
pay  the  judgment  and  take  the  prop¬ 
erty  itself. 

An  indemnity  agreement  is  never 
considered  good  security  for  the  reason 
that  to-day  the  indemnitor  may  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ample  means;  to-morrow, 
next  month  or  next  year,  when  called 
upon  to  pay,  owing  to  the  shifting  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  property  values  and 
the  uncertain  result  of  business  ven¬ 
tures,  his  name,  financially,  may  not  be 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten.  A  personal  indemnitor  may  die 
during  the  time  in  which  the  bond  is 
in  effect,  and  his  estate  lie  distributed. 
Corporate  surety  never  dies.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  obliged  in  most  cases  to  en¬ 
force  payment  by  suit. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
collateral  security,  for  in  this  class  of 
bonds,  more  than  in  any  other  class, 


the  company  should  be  paid  for  its  ser¬ 
vices,  for  the  accommodation  its  bond 
affords,  rather  than  for  the  risk  it 
takes. 

Bonds  Dissolving  Attachments 

There  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  bonds  of  this  character  and  ap¬ 
peal  and  supersedeas  bonds,  and  they 
are  equally  as  dangerous.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  they  are  more  hazardous,  in  that 
appeal  bonds,  as  a  rule,  are  in  force  a 
year  or  two,  but  attachment  suits  drag 
along  in  the  courts  for  many  years. 
During  this  period  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  person  bonded  may  change 
for  the  worse,  with  the  result  that  the 
company  must  pay  the  loss.  The  same 
reasons  for  collateral  security  are  ap¬ 
parent. 


.  Years  ago,  says  Vice- 

Advertise  President  H.  S.  Curtis, 
Your  of  the  National  Casualty 
Wares  Company  of  Detroit,  an 
old-fashioned  peddler  car¬ 
ried  a  pack  on  his  back  a  whole  day. 
At  night  he  turned  in  disheartened 
and  complained  bitterly  because  no  one 
had  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his 
pack.  He  lost  a  whole  day  waiting 
for  help  from  someone  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  now  and  then  might  take  time 
and  interest  enough  in  his  business 
to  stop  and  inquire  about  the  contents 
of  his  pack  and  help  him  to  sell  some 
of  his  wares  by  soliciting  prices  on 
his  goods.  The  pack  he  carried  was 
large,  and  it  was  noticeable  by  every¬ 
one  passing  and  generally  understood 
by  those  who  saw  him  that  he  had 
merchandise  for  sale. 

There  are  some  insurance  agents  like 
this  peddler,  who  depend  on  others  to 
help  them  out  of  the  same  difficulties 
that  the  poor  peddler  experienced. 
Such  insurance  men  as  these  should 
be  brought  promptly  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  is  but  one  remedy  for 
this  waiting  trouble  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  That  there  is  only  one 
person  that  he  can  rely  on  to  help  him, 
and  that  is  himself.  By  the  proper 
application  of  time  and  energy  to  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  same  time  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  help  from  others,  he  will  find 
a  sure  cure  for  his  affliction,  which 
we  here  teipn  “waiting.”  Such  men 
receive  deserving  censure  rather  than 
help.  An  agent  who  will  pack  around 
a  wallet  filled  with  circulars,  policies, 
a  rate  book  and  applications,  waiting 
for  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
come  along  and  buy  a  policy,  is  much 
less  to  be  pitied  and  more  severely 
censured  than  the  poor  old  peddler, 
because  the  nature  of  the  agent’s  biisi- 
ness  is  hidden  from  view  -in  his  wallet 
or  his  coat  pockets.  One  of  these  wait¬ 
ing  agents  usually  starts  in  business 
by  announcing  to  his  friends  that  he 
represents  the  Get  Busy  Insurance 
Company.  Every  one  of  them  will  wish 
him  well  and  tell  him  very  earnestly 
that  he  can  certainly  count  on  them 
to  help  him  in  every  way  possible  to 
get  going.  After  he  has  accumulated 
a  lot  of  these  promises  and  good  wish¬ 
es,  he  waits  from  day  to  day  for  them 
to  materialize,  going  home  every  dav 
in  the  same  dejected  spirit  and  with 
the  same  results  obtained  by  the  poor 
neddler.  The  average  friendly  promise 
is  not  sincere  or  even  given  a  thought 
after  being  made.  To  win  success  is 
a  single-handed  game,  and  the  winner 
usually  counts  on  no  one  but  himself. 
He  waits  on  no  one  to  help,  nor  for 
something  to  turn  up.  When  a  fellow 
tells  you  you  can  count  on  him  for 
assistance  in  soliciting  insurance  or  in 
discharging  any  of  your  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  just  put  that  promise  in 
the  form  of  a  note.  Later  you  mav 
discount  it  liberally.  Then  later  on 
try  to  realize  on  it  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  quickly  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  stamp  it  in  big  type  “Pro¬ 
tested.” 

There  is  really  but  one  man  on  whom 
an  insurance  agent  can  rely  every  day 
in  the  year — himself.  An  insurance 
agent’s  own  efforts  are  by  long  odds 
his  best  assets.  He  can  always  realize 
par  on  them  by  placing  his  goods  in 
plain  view  of  all  those  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  so  cheerfully  volun¬ 


Writes  the'Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETEK  EPES,  Acency  Manaeer,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  I\()RIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department,  18  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

C  H  I  C  AGO 
F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


teered  assistance,  and  keeping  right 
after  them  hard,  explaining  the  merits 
and  value  of  his  goods  every  day.  He 
must  not  wait  a  day  or  an  hour  for  one 
of  those  good  wishes  and  promises  to 
materialize.  A  promise  drawn  in  his 
favor  for  assistance  had  better  be  for¬ 
gotten  then  and  there  when  made. 
Don’t  wait,  just  work  and  depend  on 
yourself. 


Agents  who  do  not 
Tips  From  watch  the  newspapers 
Daily  Papers  closely  lose  many  good 
prospects,  says  the 
management  of  the  National  Surety 
Company  of  New  York.  Almost  every 
newspaper  publishes  from  day  to  day 
death  notices  of  wealthy  people.  These 
notices  should  be  followed  up  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  agent.  Ascertain  who 
the  attorney  will  he  and  through  him 
solicit  the  bond  of  the  administrator 
or  executor  when  appointed.  As  a  rule 
the  attorney  who  represented  the  de¬ 
cedent  will  have  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  in  most  instances  can 
govern  the  placing  of  the  bond.  He 
can  be  approached  immediately  and 
frankly,  where  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  approach  a  relative.  Fiduciary  bonds 
are  the  most  profitable  class  we  write, 
and  if  the  newspapers  are  watched  con¬ 
stantly  a  large  volume  of  business  can 
be  worked  up. 


REFORM  PLAN  READY 

At  the  meeting  ofS  the  Plate  Glass  In¬ 
surance  Exchange,  which  was  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  on  December  14,  Superintendent 
Hasbrouck  appointed  the  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
land,  of  the  Royal  Indemnity;  Reid,  of 
the  Globe  Indemnity;  De  Leon,  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  and 
Winslow,  of  the  Metropolitan  Casualty, 
to  serve  as  a  committee  to  propose 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  plate 
glass  situation.  The  committee  has 
formulated  a  plan  which  will  be  made 
public  in  a  week  or  ten  days  and  which 
will  take  effect  as  of  February  1. 


BIG  CLEVELAND  BOND 

A  single  bond  to  the  amount  of  $600,- 
000  has  been  placed  by  the  Royal  In¬ 
demnity  Company  in  Cleveland.  The 
bond  was  placed  by  Davis  &  Farley, 
the  Cleveland  general  agents  for  the 
Royal,  on  the  Ohio  State  Treasurer, 
Rudolph  W.  Archer.  The  Davis  & 
Farley  Agency  has  always  been  a  hust¬ 
ling  one  and  it  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  start  the  new  year  off  so  well. 
A  few  bonds  of  this  size  will  make 
the  prospects  for  a  successful  year 
look  a  great  deal  brighter. 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  LETTER 

In  the  new  year’s  greetings  which 
E.  E.  Clapp  &  Co.  Issued  to  its  field 
force,  a  unique  and  attractive  leaflet 
was  originated  taking  the  form  of  a 
letter  deploring  the  dirth  of  business 
in  the  past  year  urging  all  members 
of  the  field  force  to  unite  in  the  effort 
to  get  new  business  enough  to  more 
than  make  up  for  the  poor  year.  It 
is  a  sample  of  true  Clapp  Go.  spirit 
and  push. 


OHIO  LAW  SUSTAINED 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  on  January  5 
sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  Harry  O. 
Flagg  vs.  the  Jeffray  Manufacturing 
Co.,  declaring  the  Ohio  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  to  be  constitutional.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio 
law,  every  employer  of  five  or  more 
persons  shall  pay  a  stipulated  premium 
into  the  State  insurance  fund  and  shall 
thereby  be  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
damages  resulting  from  suits  of  the 
employes.  The  record  of  payment  of 
the  said  premium  relieves  the  employer 
of  all  responsibility. 
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PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,304,385,035 

Satisfied  Policyholders  to  the  number  of  13,073  (out  of  45,862  per¬ 
sons  applying)  purchased  additional  insurance  in  1913. 
Northwestern  Policies  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Agents  Protected  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

Large  “Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  posseses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas.  < 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Bankers  Life  Company 

Our  new  monthly  income  policy  is 
the  policy  of  the  hour.  A  man 
can’t  help  being  interested  in  it. 

It  Provides  Perfect  Protection 

Our  Agency  Contracts  Will  Appeal 
to  You.  Write  the  Home  Office 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Capacity  For  Large  Risks 

The  Local  Agent,  after  he  has  used  up  the  resources  of  the  admitted  Com¬ 
panies,  and  having  more  insurance  to  place,  should  remember  our  capacity 
for  Surplus  Lines  is  practically  unlimited.  A  special  department  gives  this 
business  its  entire  time - get  in  touch  with  us. 


Surplus  Lines.  Guaranteed  Underwriters. 
London  Lloyds,  licensed  in  Illinois. 
Capacity  $  1  50,000  single  risk.  Immediate 
Binders.  10%  Commission  to  Brokers. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St.  314  Superior  St.  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

DENVER  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  St.  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 

What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 

The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States 
165  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  A.  DAY,  President 
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[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  3 


New  York  City,  Friday,  January  15,  1915  $3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


PROMPT  PAYMENT 

OF  PREMIUMS 


New  York  Agents  Favor  Legislation 
Compelling  Settlement  Within 
Thirty  Days 


HOW  THE  TROY  PLAN  OPERATES 


Buffalo  Board  Also  Has  Measure  Call¬ 
ing  for  Settlements  Within  Reas¬ 
onable  Period. 


Fire  insurance  rates  are  predicated 
in  part  upon  the  assumption  that  pre¬ 
miums  will  be  paid  promptly  and  the 
companies  enabled  thereby  to  increase 
their  incomes  from  interest  account.  Of 
recent  years  the  practice  of  deferring 
premium  payments  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  serious  annoy¬ 
ance  to  managing  underwriters,  and 
their  local  representatives. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  qualified  to 
talk  that  special  agents  spend  not  less 
than  one-tenth  of  their  time  in  drum¬ 
ming  up  collections,  a  condition  that 
certainly  should  not  obtain. 

The  need  for  early  settlements  from 
agents  and  assured  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  days  when  claimants 
expect  speedy  payments  of  their  losses, 
and  without  the  two  per  cent,  dis¬ 
counts  that  were  formerly  had. 

In  an  endeavor  to  reform  a  patent 
evil  the  Insurance  Exchange  of  Olean, 
N.  Y„  in  special  session  a  day  or  two 
ago,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Fire  Insurance  Policy,  which  would 
automatically  void  the  contract  if  the 
premium  was  not  actually  paid  within 
thirty  days  from  the  assumption  of  the 
liability. 

The  co-operation  of  law-makers  is  be¬ 
ing  sought  by  the  Olean  agents,  and 
it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  it  will 
be  secured. 

The  Famous  Troy  Plan 

Agents  at  Troy  some  years  ago  met 
the  deferred  premium  evil  through  the 
adoption  of  the  subjoined  resolution, 
which  is  clearly  stamped  upon  each 
policy  issued: 

“Notice  to  the  Assured:  You  are 
hereby  notified  that  unless  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  this  policy  is  paid  on  or  be¬ 
fore  twelve  o’clock  noon,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  month  next  following  the 
date  of  issue,  the  Company  win  exer¬ 
cise  its  right  of  cancellation  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  said  policy  (See  lines  51-55  of 
the  printed  conditions  of  this  policy). 
This  policy  shall  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  by  the  Company  by  giving  five 
days’  notice  of  such  cancellation,  etc.’’ 

Buffalo  Men  in  Line. 

The  regulation  of  the  Buffalo  Board 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  in  force 
in  Troy,  its  language  being  that  here 
given : 

“All  premiums  must  be  collected  by 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Marine  -  Inland  and  Ocean 
Automobile 
Windstorm 
Parcel  Post 
Registered  Mail 
Sprinkler  Leakage 


FIRE 


Use  and  Occupancy 
Commissions 
Profits 
Rents 
Hail 

Tourists’  Baggage 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


Cash  Capital  . $  6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914 .  33,139,915 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital) .  15,266,896 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders .  17,873,019 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  Umted  States  |nSUranCe  £q. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


(£asua%  &>itipanb  oPlmcnca 

Home  Office :  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ROUSING  MEETING  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Agents  of  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
From  Many  States  Exchange 
Experience  in  Interviews 


MOST  INTERESTING  CASES  TOLD 


Arguments  Used  in  Soliciting  Insurance 
Duringt  War-Time  Given  by 
Successful  Men 


Agents  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  in  the  Middle  States — mostly  men 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  big 
agency  meeting  in  Milwaukee — have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  after  a  rousing 
meeting  in  Washington  at  the  Hotel 
Raleigh.  Many  of  the  leading  agents 
in  the  East  and  South  made  interesting 
talks  on  subjects  that  are  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  field  men.  The  experi¬ 
ence  discussions  were  of  particular 
value. 

Value  of  the  Cal! 

T.  A.  Cary,  of  Richmond,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  first  meeting.  He  intro¬ 
duced  C.  W.  Huske  who  welcomed  the 
agents  to  Washington.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Fisher  was  asked  pertinent  questions 
regarding  medical  selection  which  he 
answered.  M.  H.  O.  Williams,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  told  the  best  use  that  could  be 
made  of  the  pocket  manual.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  J.  I.  D.  Bris¬ 
tol,  of  New  York,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  entire  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
this  topic:  “The  Value  of  the  Call.’' 
Herman  Duval,  of  New  York,  took  as 
his  subject  “See  the  People,”  pointing' 
out  that  the  agent  who  spends  most 
of  his  time  at  his  desk  will  not  get 
anywhere.  Charles  N.  Smith,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  spoke  on  “The  Endless  Chain 
Method.”  Percy  H.  Evans,  assistant 
superintendent  of  agents,,  talked  on 
“The  Dollar  and  Cents  Value.”  Agents 
on  the  floor,  who  have  kept  statistics 
of  visits,  discussed  “What  is  the  Inter¬ 
view  Worth  to  Me?”  F.  A.  J.  H'ering, 
of  New  York,  spoke  on  “See  the  Policy¬ 
holders.”  Agents  on  the  floor  then 
discussed  aids  to  obtaining  the  inter¬ 
view.  John  I.  D.  Bristol,  concluded  the 
afternoon  session  by  summarizing  the 
discussion. 

What  to  Say  During  an  Interview 

On  Monday  night  there  was  a  banquet 
presided  over  by  W.  F.  Atkinson, 
Brooklyn  general  agent.  There  were 
125  guests.  Among  the  special  guests 
were  Charles  F.  Nesbit,  superintendent 
of  insurance;  W.  D.  Harlan,  Baltimore; 
H.  F.  Norris,  superintendent  of  agen¬ 
cies,  and  Percy  H.  Evans,  assistant 
superintendent;  Dr.  J.  W.  Fisher,  med¬ 
ical  director,  M.  H.  O.  Williams,  Mil¬ 
waukee:  Edgar  C.  Snyder,  president  of 
the  Gridiron  Club;  Charles  W.  Fielder, 
president  of  the  agents’  association; 
Dr.  Maurice  H.  Robinson,  University 
of  Illinois. 

On  Tuesday  Flavel  L.  Wright,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
general  topic  of  discussion  was  “What 
to  say  to  Secure  the  Application.” 
August  Rosenburg,  discussed  “Sim¬ 
plicity  of  Presentation”;  Frank  Sher¬ 
rill,  of  Pennsylvania,  “Points  on  Clos¬ 
ing”;  Charles  W.  Scovel,  of  Pittsburgh, 
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"Making  the  Proposition  Attractive,” 
and  W.  F.  Atkinson,  “Talk  Income.” 

War-Time  Arguments 
At  the  afternoon  session  Lawrence 
M.  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  was  in  the 
chair.  A  most  interesting  symposium 
of  arguments  to  be  used  in  soliciting 
insurance  during  war  times  was  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  agents.  The  cession  closed 
with  testimony  of  agents  telling  of  in¬ 
teresting  cases  they  have  closed,  some 
of  the  speakers  being  I.  J.  Batford, 
Harrisburg;  William  S.  Huffman,  Allen¬ 
town;  A.  L.  Baldwin,  Washington;  A. 
E.  Balliet,  Milton;  A.  H.  Holby,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Flavel  L.  Wright,  Harrisburg; 
R.  €.  Aunspaugh,  Norfolk;  C.  J.  Burns, 
Brooklyn;  C.  W.  Sloan,  Baltimore;  J. 
D.  James,  Scranton.  Thomas  H'.  Fans- 
ler,  of  Philadelphia,  talked  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  prospects  in  1915. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  DIVIDENDS 


GOOD  TALKER: 


ALMOST  SAME 


AS 


IN 


1914 


Less  Than  One-Fifth  of 
Reduction — Statement 
Company 


1  Per  Cent. 
By  the 


POOR  WRITER 


Comment  of  Western  Company  on 
Producer  Who  Wrote  Story  of 
His  Success 


Here  is  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  literary  producer  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Life  men: 

“We  have  this  moment  finished  read¬ 
ing  a  long  insurance  magazine  article 
written  by  a  life  insurance  field  man 
in  an  effort  to  tell  how  he  personally 
has  written  $200, '000  insurance  every 
year  for  several  years. 

“As  in  the  case  of  so  many  articles, 
the  thing  that  impresses  the  reader 
most  is — what  a  pity  that  some  men 
can  do  big  things  and  still  be  unable 
to  tell  in  print  how  they  do  them! 

“We  do  not  doubt  but  that  this  $200,- 
OOO-a-year  solicitor  could  sit  down  and 
talk  off  what  would  be  a  very  illumi¬ 
nating,  helpful  article.  As  it  is,  his 
written  effort  seems  far  from  being 
worth  a  third  of  quarter  the  valuable 
print  space  given  up  to  it. 

“It  begins  with  a  long  and  wholly  un¬ 
important  introduction,  and  follows 
and  concludes  with  tiresomely  wordy 
mention  of  three  or  four  things  that 
almost  the  greenest  life  insurance 
agents  know  well. 

“A  large  part  of  writing  effectively 
for  publication  consists  of  this:  Write 
of  the  thing  as  though  you  were  talk¬ 
ing  what  you  have  to  say  about  it. 
Strike  the  vital  part  of  your  subject 
immediately.  Hold  to  telling  of  only 
the  vital  things  about  it.  When  you’ve 
done,  go  over  what  you  have  written 
and  cut  out  every  word,  sentence  and 
paragraph  that  can  possibly  be  spared. 
Be  absolutely  merciless  with  it.  By 
doing  so  you  can  make  the  vital  points 
stand  out  prominently,  secure  the 
greatest  possible  effect,  gain  the  most 
credit  possible  for  your  ideas,  and  in¬ 
crease  a  thousand  per  cent,  your 
chances  of  having  your  writing  read, 
having  it  do  what  you  want  it  to  do. 

“While  all  of  us  can’t  be  tailors  and 
plumbers  and  furniture  makers,  all  of 
us  can  learn  and  now  and  then  use  to 
splendid  advantage  some  of  the  vital 
things  about  many  trades — that  of 
writing  effectively  included.” 


The  New  York  Life  has  made  the 
following  statement  regarding  annual 
dividends  payable  in  1915: 

“Owing  to  the  present  financial  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  write  down  the  value  of  some  invest¬ 
ments.  The  effect  is  to  reduce  slightly 
the  interest  rate  earned  for  the  year. 
The  reduction,  however,  is  less  than 
one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  compared  with 
last  year.  This  slight  reduction  in  the 
net  rate  of  interest  earned  is  the  sole 
reason  for  the  regular  annual  dividend 
not  increasing  as  much  as  heretofore. 
The  mortality  does  not  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  the  regular  annual  divi¬ 
dend,  but  has  an  effect  upon  extra  di¬ 
vidends.  The  mortality  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  extra  1915  dividend,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  policy  year,  will  be  the 
same  percentage  (10  per  cent.)  of  the 
premium  as  it  was  in  1914.  Examples 
of  the  regular  dividend  follow: 

Contributions  Annual 
Dividend  Payable  in  1915 
Life  Ordinary 


Age 

Issues  of  Issues  of 

Issues  of 

at 

1908 

1910 

1912 

Issue 

25.... 

$4.06 

$3.82 

$3.59 

35  .... 

5.43 

5.08 

4.74 

45  .... 

7.71 

7.20 

6.70 

55  .... 

11.66 

10.95 

10.25 

Age 

20  Payment  Life 

Issues  of  Issues  of 

Issues  of 

at  • 

1908 

1910 

1912 

Issue 

25  .... 

$5.87 

$5.36 

$4.89 

35  .... 

7.23 

6.61 

6.03 

45  .... 

9.32 

8.56 

7.84 

55  .... 

12.73 

11.86 

11.00 

Age 

20-Year  Endowment 

Issues  of  Issues  of 

Issues  of 

at 

1968 

1910 

1912 

Issue 

25  .... 

$7.97 

$6.98 

$6.06 

35  .... 

9.17 

8.18 

7.26 

45  .... 

10.90 

9.90 

8.97 

55  .... 

13.72 

12.74 

11.79 

The  deferred  dividends  of  1915  will 
in  general  be  found  to  be  slightly  less 
than  deferred  dividends  of  1914  on  cor¬ 
responding  policies.  The  reduction  is 
due  to  the  present  depreciation  in  high 
grade  bonds  and  to  the  general  finan¬ 
cial  outlook,  and  is  not  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  additional  mortality. 


TENDER  OF  PREMIUM  CASE 

Failure  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Delia 
Kane  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
jury  that  tender  of  premium  money 
had  been  made  to  the  Colonial  Life  of 
New  Jersey  on  the  policy  held  by  her 
husband  before  the  expiration  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  resulted  in  a  verdict  be¬ 
ing  returned  for  the  Company  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  After  the  extension 
had  lapsed  the  premium  was  offered 
and  refused. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Northern  Assurance  Company  of  Michigan 

(Quality  Service) 

—  December  31,  1914. 


ASSETS 

Municipal  Bonds  and  First  Mortgage  Securities . $699,287.30 

Premium  Loans,  of  which  (none)  is  for  first  year  premiums  17,183.38 

Policy  Loans  on  this  Company’s  policies  as  collateral .  57,121.32 

Agents’  Balances  . 4,055.54 

Bills  Receivable  .  1,868.15 

Cash  in  Banks  .  19,570.11 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  .  7,841.55 

Interest  due  and  accrued . 14,861.99 

Net  Amount  of  deferred  and  uncollected  premiums, .  20,175.37 


(Reserve  charge  in  liabilities) 

Total  Gross  Assets . . . $841,964.71 

Deduct  Assets  not  admitted :- 

Agents’  Balances  $4,055.54 - Bills  Receivable  $1,868-15 

— Furniture  and  Fixtures  $7,841.55 — Premium  Notes 

in  excess  of  reserve -  $5,141.38 .  18,906.62 


Net  Admitted  Assets  . $823,058.09 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  (Michigan  Standard),  including 

disability  reserve  . $704,512.20 

Less  Re-Assurance  Reserve .  .  15,109.68  $689,402.52 

Losses  unpaid - Proofs  not  received .  2,000.00 

Deferred  Annuities  not  yet  Due .  6,776.75 

Premiums  paid  in  advance .  507.16 

All  other  Liabilities .  2,529.80 

Admitted  Capital  and  Surplus  to  Policyholders .  121,841.86 

$823,058.09 

The  Investments  of  this  Company  are  Confined  to  Municipal  Bonds, 
and  First  Mortgages  on  Improved,  Income  Bearing  Real  Estate  worth  at 
least  double  the  amount  loaned. 

New  Assurance  paid  for  during  1914 . $2,502,703.47 

PAID  FOR  ASSURANCE  IN  FORCE  -  $11,146,091.42 

Note — No  Schemes — Just  Life  Insurance. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT ,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Sept.  30,  1914 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1009 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 
1,815,302.46 


14,859,856.00 

23,650,512.00 

30,630,355.00 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACrS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


General  Manager  for  Western  Pennsylvania 

With  Headquarters  at  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Wanted  by 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

To  an  experienced  and  aggressive  fieldman  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself 
for  a  liberal  agency  contract  which  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  splendid  organization. 

Address  in  confidence,  giving  full  particulars: 

T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


January  8,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


BOY  FARMER  A  BIG  AGENT 


PREDICT  MUCH  FOR  E.  W.  SMITH 


Oregon  Manager  of  Equitable  Life  Has 
Had  a  Sensationally  Successful 
Career 


Keep  your  eye  on  Edgar  W.  Smith, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  agency  manager  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
for  the  State  of  Oregon,  a  rancher,  a 
farmer  and  the  owner  of  a  flour  mill. 
So  successful  has  he  been  that  it  is 
predicted  he  will  become  one  of  the 
production  leaders  of  America. 

As  a  Boy  Solicited  Magazine  Subscrip¬ 
tions 

Here  are  some  facts  about  this  re¬ 
markable  young  man: 

At  school  he  put  in  his  spare  time 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  magazine 
and  saved  his  money  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Always  back  in  his  mind  he  had 
love  for  a  farm.  He  spent  three  years 
at  the  State  University,  Eugene,  and 
then  went  to  Cornell  where  he  took 
an  economic  course,  specializing  in 
finance,  although  later  developments 
Indicated  that  he  needed  no  instruction 
along  this  line. 

Pays  for  Farm  in  Two  Years 

After  leaving  .college  he  returned  to 
Pendleton  and  leased  a  tract  of  1,600 
acres,  borrowing  the  money  from  his 
father,  who  made  the  transaction  on  a 
strict  business  basis,  putting  his  son 
through  a  course  of  sprouts  which  he 
says  gave  him  the  basic  training  in 
a  business  sense.  This  took  place  no 
farther  hack  than  in  1909.  Smith  went 
into  farming  as  a  business  proposition, 
deciding  he  could  win  out  without 
“agricultural  school”  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  farmed  much  as  others  did, 
but  used  common  sense  in  handling  the 
practical  details.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  send  to  Kansas  City  and 
get  a  carload  of  mules.  He  figured 
that  mules  can  walk  over  a  field  quick¬ 
er  than  horses  can.  He  hired  efficient 
farm  hands  instead  of  every  applicant, 
and  that  helped  him  make  money.  He 
made  some  other  changes,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it  all  was  that  it  took  just  two 
wheat  crops  to  enable  him  to  pay 
back  the  indebtedness  to  his  father. 
In  1911  he  added  a  few  hundred  more 
acres. 

How  He  Entered  Life  Insurance. 

When  his  father  lent  young  Smith 
the  money  to  equip  the  farm  he  didn’t 
take  a  mortgage  on  the  property,  but 
required  the  young  man  to  take  out  a 
life  insurance  policy  to  cover  the  debt. 
This  turned  Smith’s  attention  to  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  in  1911  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  trying  to  sell  life  insurance.  He 
figured  that  his  farm  organization  was 
running  itself  pretty  well  and  that  he 
needed  something  to  take  up  his  time. 
His  first  idea  was  to  solicit  neighbors 
so  that  he  could  collect  enough  com¬ 
missions  to  pay  the  premiums  on  the 
policy  which  his  father  made  him  take 
out.  He  went  out  and  wrote  some  busi¬ 
ness,  but  didn’t  think  much  about  it. 


One  day  he  got  a  wire  from  New 
York  inviting  him  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  producers.  When  he  arrived  he 
found  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  a 
green  farmer,  but  as  a  real  successful 
agent.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  green 
agent  just  off  the  farm  made  his 
record  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Turned  Down  a  General  Agency 

While  in  New  York  he  was  offered 
the  Portland  general  agency,  and  turned 
it  down.  The  offer  was  repeated,  and 
in  1912  he  became  Portland  general 
agent,  with  Oregon  as  his  territory. 
He  was  twenty-three  years  old  when 
appointed. 

In  his  new  field  Mr.  Smith  personal¬ 
ly  has  produced  $250,000  a  year  with 
ease.  Did  he  give  up  his  farm?  No, 
he  not  only  continues  to  run  that,  in 
partnership  with  another  man,  but  re¬ 
cently  he  opened  the  Astoria  Flouring 
Mills,  the  city  of  Astoria  providing  the 
site  and  the  building.  It  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  250  barrels  of  flour  a  day. 

Anyone  Can  Succeed 

Mr.  Smith  speaks  modestly  of  his 
success. 

“The  only  thing  I  regret,”  he  said, 
“is  that  I  have  not  more  time  to  take 
advantage  of  things.  Opportunities  are 
everywhere.  All  a  man  needs  is  to 
decide  upon  a  career,  and  then  go  to 
it.  Any  young  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  what  I  have  done.  I  didn’t  take 
credit  for  my  insurance  work.  Much 
of  whatever  success  I  have  had  has 
been  accomplished  through  assistance 
given  by  the  home  office.  Whenever 
I  go  to  New  York  the  officials  of  the 
Company  give  me  good  advice  and 
pound  their  insurance  doctrines  into 
me.  They  have  helped  me  a  lot.” 

Mr.  Smith  secures  cash  payments 
with  applications.  This,  he  explains, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  first 
started  he  didn’t  know  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  allow  a  man  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  make  the  first  pay¬ 
ment.  He  required  cash  with  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  finding  this  a  good  method, 
continues  it. 


HASBR0UCK  MEETS  AGENTS  *  Frederick  White  was  Illinois  secre- 

tary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  when  he  was  induced  to  go 
into  life  insurance.  He  has  been  a 
life  man  now  for  twenty-years,  always 
meeting  with  success.  The  record  of 
the  White  &  Odell  agency  for  1914  has 
already  been  told  in  the  columns  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


HEARS  ABOUT  PART-TIME  MEN 

Favors  Agency  Lists  Publication — 
Suggestions  That  Agents  Sign  Ap¬ 
plication  Blanks  Under  Oath 


P.  L.  &  T.  50  YEARS  OLD 

As  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company  this  year  enters  upon  the 
second  half-century  of  its  existence, 
President  Asa  S.  Wing,  in  his  annual 
report  read  to  stockholders  at  the 
meeting  this  week,  made  fitting  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  late  Samuel  R.  Shipley 
and  associates  in  1865,  when  the  Civil 
War  was  nearing  its  close. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Wing 
showed  that  in  1914  the  new  “paid 
for”  insurance  business  of  the  Company 
amounted  to  $47,962,622  on  16,064  poli¬ 
cies.  The  aggregate  insurance  now 
outstanding  is  $316,615,000  on  119,326 
policies.  Payments  to  policyholders  in 
1914  were  $9,236,451  and  since  organi¬ 
zation  $128,278,586. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  iLfe 
Underwriters  Association  of  New  York 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
competent  life  insurance  agents  and 
also  men  who  pose  as  agents  in  order 
to  pocket  commissions  on  small  per¬ 
sonal  business  which  should  rightly  go 
to  legitimate  agents,  will  report  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  meeting  of  the  association. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  week  members  of 
the  committee  saw  Judge  Hasbrouck, 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  from 
him  received  the  sympathetic  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  favored  their  suggestion 
that  the  Department  should  publish  a 
list  of  life  insurance  agents  just  as  it 
now  publishes  a  list  of  brokers. 

Recommendations  to  be  Made 

The  committee,  it  is  understood,  will 
recommend  that  the  association  pass 
resolutions  making  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations: 

1.  That  the  Insurance  Department 
have  printed  on  the  back  of  applica¬ 
tions  the  text  of  the  twisters  and  anti¬ 
rebating  laws  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  applications  for  agency 
licenses  be  made  by  the  agent  in  per¬ 
son,  which  is  not  now  the  case.  Also, 
that  these  applications  shall  be  signed 
under  oath. 

3.  That  there  be  legislation  giving 
the  Insurance  Department  authority  to 
revoke  a  license.  The  only  power  the 
Department  now  has  is  to  refuse  to  re¬ 
new  a  license. 

Results  Probable 

It  now  looks  as  if  the  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
will  get  some  real  results  in  its  fight 
on  “agents”  who  make  insurance  an 
incident  and  some  other  line  their  pro¬ 
fession.  The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  working  in  co-operation  with 
companies  in  this  matter. 


DISCUSSES  FOREIGN  BUSINESS 

New  York  Life  Says  Mortality  of  Com¬ 
pany  is  Not  Affected  by 
the  War 


WHITE  AND  ODELL  HERE 


The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  seventieth  annual  report 
says  it  will  not  suffer  severe  losses 
because  of  the  war,  either  through 
death  claims  or  by  the  depreciation 
of  securities.  The  Company’s  total 
mortality  for  1914  was  the  same  as 
in  1913,  namely,  73  per  cent,  of  the 
mortality  provided  for  in  the  premiums. 
In  1912  it  was  76  per  cent.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  policies  not  carrying  a  war  clause 
in  force  on  lives  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  39  in  the  warring  countries  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  only 
IV4,  per  cent,  of  the  company’s  total 
membership;  those  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  30  were  only  %  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Company’s  foreign  investments, 
the  report  says,  have  not  depreciated 
appreciably  more  than  domestic  securi¬ 
ties.  No  security  issued  by  or  in  any 
country  engaged  in  the  war  and  held 
by  the  company  is  in  default  on  either 
principal  or  interest. 

“There  have  been  years  when  the 
Company  did  more  business,”  says  the 
report,  “but  never  a  year  in  which  it 
did  so  much  good.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  destroyed  so 
much  of  the  world’s  commerce,  the 
Company  has  met  every  obligation  and 
satisfied  every  just  claim.  Its  loans 
have  been  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  business  in  farce  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  warring  na¬ 
tions.  it  has  relieved  suffering  over 
a  wider  portion  of  the  earth  than  ever 
before.” 


Fred  C.  Wallis  discussed  “Income  In¬ 
surance  and  Its  Benefits”  at  the  recent 
smoker  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters. 


Aggressive  Minnesota  Agents  of  North¬ 
western  National  Life  Pay 
Visit  to  Metropolis 

C.  M.  Odell  and  Frederick  White,  of 
White  &  Odell,  general  agents  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Life  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  have  made  an  unusually  fine 
record,  were  in  New  York  this  week. 
Mr.  Odell,  who  is  president  of  the 
Minnesota  branch  of  the  American 
Game  Law  Protective  and  Propaganda 
Association,  was  formerly  a  practicing 
attorney,  being  counsel  for  several 
large  insurance  interests.  He  was  of- 
ferred  the  general  agency  of  the  North¬ 
western  National,  hut  before  taking  it 
went  into  the  field  to  see  what  he 
could  do.  The  first  year  he  wrote  $310,- 
000.  Last  year  he  paid  for  $750,000 
personally.  His  largest  year  was 
$850,000. 


THAT  KENTUCKY  MERGER 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  wired  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
on  Wednesday  that  the  merger  of  the 
Inter-Southern  Life,  of  Louisville,  and 
Citizens  National  Life,  of  Anchorage, 
Ky.,  had  not  yet  reached  him  for  final 
approval.  The  Eastern  Underwriter  is 
informed  that  unusually  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  may  be  looked  for,  particu¬ 
larly  from  some  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Citizens  National. 


PRUDENTIAL  DIVIDENDS 

The  Prudential’s  dividend  scale  for 
1915  shows  an  increase.  The  figures 
will  be  ready  for  publication  next 
week. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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January  8,  1915. 


INSPIRATION  OF  TRADITION 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER’S  HIGH  IDEAL 


President  of  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Has  Developed  Company  Along 
Best  of  Lines 

It  is  seldom  that  a  life  insurance  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  more  thoroughly  ingrained 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  company  or  in 
upholding  its  cherished  traditions  than 
is  Alfred  D.  Foster,  president  of  the 
New  England  Mutual. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity 

Mr.  Foster  was  born  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  April  27,  1852;  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  College  in  1873,  and 
from  the  Law  School  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1875,  and  practiced  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  Judge  Dwight  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  connected  with  this 
Company  as  counsel  since  the  early  six¬ 
ties.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  law 
clerk  of  the  Company,  and  in  1884,  upon 
the  death  of  Judge  Foster,  he  became 
associate  counsel  with  Hon.  William  C. 
Endicott,  Secretary  of  War  under  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland.  Mr.  Foster  became 
vice-president  upon  the  death  of  Joseph 
M.  Gibbens,  in  1893,  and  in  April,  1908, 
succeeded  Benjamin  F.  Stevens  as 
president.  He  has  been  a  director 
since  1887. 

From  his  earliest  days,  through  the 
intimate  association  of  his  father  with 
the  Company,  he  'has  been  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  our  interests,  and  absorbed 
a  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the 
principles  which  are  responsible  for  its 
development  and  present  standing.  He 
enjoyed  a  personal  association  with  the 
Company’s  founder,  Willard  Phillips, 
and  from  his  boyhood  was  a  close 
friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

Judge  Foster’s  Personality 

As  a  successor  of  the  original  coun¬ 
sel,  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  and  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Stevens,  it  is  opportune  to  quote 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Stev¬ 
ens  in  1897: 

“My  first  acquaintance  with  Judge 
Dwight  Foster  was  in  1852,  when  he 
came  to  our  offices  in  the  Merchants 
Bank  Building  to  receive  the  amount 
due  from  the  Company  on  his  father’s 
policy,  No.  13,  which  was  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1844. 

“In  the  early  part  of  the  Rebellion, 
when  our  State  Executive,  headed  by 
our  great  war  Governor,  John  A. 
Andrew,  needed  the  best  of  cabinet  ad¬ 
vice,  Judge  Foster  was  elected  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that 
office.  Afterward  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  from  the  bench  he  became 
the  counsel  of  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

“To  him,  more  than  to  any  other, 
during  the  years  from  1865  to  1884, 
does  this  Company  owe  much  of  its 
success,  because  he  instituted  in  the 
conduct  of  the  questions  which  came 
under  his  observation  a  degree  of  re¬ 
gard,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  but  for  the  rights  and  equity 
of  others  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  I  allude  to  the  Hon. 
Dwight  Foster,  our  late  counsel  and 
director.” 

Hon.  William  C.  Endicott,  who,  with 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  succeeded  Judge 
Dwight  Foster  as  Company  counsel, 
was  a  true  product  of  New  England, 
his  family  having  been  very  closely 
identified  with  the  country’s  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  early  days  of  the  colo¬ 
nists,  he  being  a  direct  descendent  of 
John  Endicott.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
mind  and  high  principles. 

It  is  to  Alfred  D.  Foster’s  strong  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  business  principles  oT 
his  predecessors,  combined  with  his 
own  thorough  knowledge  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  its  entirety,  financial  and  sci¬ 
entific,  that  the  great  progress  of  the 
Company  during  his  administration  is 
due. 


DEPRECIATION  OF  ESTATES 

TRAVELERS  CITES  TYPICAL  CASE 


Splendid  Arguments  for  Income  Insur¬ 
ance  to  Be  Found  in  Studying 
Surrogate  Records 


The  Travelers  gives  a  splendid  argu¬ 
ment  for  income  insurance  in  printing 
details  of  the  state  of  a  well-known 
Connecticut  lawyer  who  died  in  1910 
at  the  age  of  48  leaving  a  widow  and 
one  child  an  estate  listed  at  $53,350,  be¬ 
sides  $1,500  in  cash  and  a  20-payment 
life  policy  of  $11,000'.  As  the  estate  is 
a  typical  one,  the  inventory  is  printed 
herewith: 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 


Pre-s- 

Inven- 

In- 

ent 

tory 

come 

In- 

Value 

1910 

come 

Shares. 

20  Ct.  Nor.  Ry . 

.$  2,500 

$  140 

$  140 

20  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  3,000 

160 

0 

25  U.  S.  Steel,  ipfd . 

•  2,750 

175 

175 

10  N„  €.  &  St.  L.  'R.  R.. 

.  1,250 

60 

60 

40  Penna.  R.  R . 

.  2,500 

120 

120 

25  United  Fruit  Co . 

•  3,750 

250 

200 

30  A  T.  &  S.  F„  ipfd.  ... 

•  3,000 

150 

150 

12  Adams  Ex.  Co . 

144 

73 

10  B.  &  M.,  pfd . 

60 

0 

2  N.  H.  Deb.,  6s . 

120 

120 

Bonds. 

2  U.  P.  Ry.,  4s . 

80 

80 

3  C„  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  4S... 

.  2,700 

120 

120 

4  Penna.  R.  R . 

80 

80 

2  U.  S.  Steel,  5>s . 

100 

100 

3  So.  Pac.,  4s . 

100 

100 

1  C.,  D.  &  I.  Ry . 

950 

50 

0 

1  Minn.  &  St.  Louis  . 

40 

40 

Real  Estate. 

Residence  . 

0 

0 

Mortgage,  Note  . 

IIO 

IIO 

Mortgage,  Note  . 

60 

0 

Mortgage,  Note  . 

140 

140 

$53,350  $2,259  $i.8o7 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  present 
income  as  compared  with  1910,  while 
the  asset  value  of  the  estate  has  dimin¬ 
ished  $7,000,  or  13  per  cent.  The  Trav¬ 
ellers  continues : 

“Even  more  significant  in  this  case  is 
the  history  of  the  $12,600  cash  and  in¬ 
surance.  One  thousand  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  used  in  necessary  expenses  and  ad¬ 
ministration  fees;  $400  was  loaned  on  a 
note  of  a  friend  and  is  of  no  value. 
Twelve  hundred  dollars  was  invested 
in  the  stock  of  a  local  cutlery  plant 
which  ceased  temporarily  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  1913;  $500  was  invested  in  the 
Sterling  Debenture  Securities  Compa¬ 
ny,  whose  promoters  are  now  serving 
prison  terms.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  spent  for  a  diamond  ring, 
$300  for  a  trip  to  Florida,  and  $350  for 
a  new  piano.  Enthused  by  an  alluring 
prospectus  which  bore  a  famous  name, 
$500  was  invested  in  a  venture  that 
recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
postal  authorities.  Two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  was  invested  in  real  estate  that  is 
not  likely  to  yield  anything  above  taxes 
for  several  years.  The  rest  of  the 
money,  $6,500,  she  invested  very  well, 
providing  an  income  of  $300,  on  the 
advice  of  her  brother,  who  after  her 
losses  she  finally  consulted  as  to  in¬ 
vestments.” 


PRUDENTIAL  PROMOTIONS 


Fred.  W.  Tasney,  Paterson,  and  E.  F. 
Kulp,  Irvington,  Are  Made  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries 


Two  junior  officers  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  were  advflnced  in 
rank  and  three  division  managers  were 
promoted  to  be  junior  officers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  this  week.  The  first  two  were  Fred 
W.  Tasney,  of  Paterson,  and  Edwin  F. 
Kulp,  of  Irvington,  who  were  made  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries.  They  had  formerly 
been  supervisors. 

The  division  managers  who  captured 
prizes  were:  E.  J.  Maclver,  F.  E.  Boyd 
and  J.  L.  Dexter.  They  were  named  as 
supervisors.  The  changes  were  neces¬ 
sitated  because  of  growth.  W.  W.  Van 
Nalts  was  made  an  office  supervisor. 
All  the  other  officers  of  the  Company 
were  re-elected. 


The  United  States  Life  wrote  $2,439,- 
040  insurance  during  1914. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “ oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Reliance 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

Has  the  best  General  Agent 
Contract  to  offer  YOU. 

Has  All  Forms  of  Policies  to 
Offer  the  Insured— Particip¬ 
ating  and  Non-Participating. 
Annual  Dividend.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Premium  Reduction. 

Has  the  Only  Perfect  Protec¬ 
tion  Policy  combining  Life, 
Accident  and  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  at  Minimum  Cost. 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOLIS,  MO. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

.  Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 


Total  Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1913 . .  J1 3,280,1 05 

Total  Resources  December  31st,  1913 .  2,230,832 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  the  right  men,  offering  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  lucrative  agencies  and  future  advancement  with 
our  Company.  For  full  particulars.  Address: 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisania 


January  15,  1915. 
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1914  FIGURES 


Latest  revised  figures  of  1914  writ¬ 
ings  of  life  insurance  companies  are 
as  follows: 

The  New  York  Life  paid  for  $223,- 
571,200  in  1914.  This  is  exclusive  of 
revivals,  increase  in  old  policies  and 
additions  by  dividends.  Its  total  paid- 
for  insurance  in  force  in  January  1, 
1915,  was  $2,347,098,388.  Its  insurance 
in  force  in  1913  was  $2,273,099.  Its 
total  admitted  assets  are  $790,935,395. 
In  1913  its  admitted  assets  were  $748,- 
497,740.  The  Company  has  1,142,253 
policies  in  force. 

The  total  new  paid-for  business  of 
the  Travelers  was  $59,511,504  in  1914, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$3,183,397,  and  the  total  insurance  in 
force  December  31,  1914,  life  depart¬ 
ment,  was  $348,589,793.  Information  re¬ 
specting  casualty  figures  will  be  given 
later. 

The  Security  Life,  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
ceived  in  examined  applications  last 
year  $4,000,000. 

The  Southwestern  Life,  of  Dallas, 
paid  for  $6,201,734,  not  including  re¬ 
vivals  and  office  additions. 

The  Western  Reserve  Life  wrote 
during  1914  on  a  paid  basis  $906,000, 
whereas  in  1913  $396,000  was  written. 
Insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  1914 
was  $2,121,000  as  compared  with  $1,- 
553,256  in  1913. 

The  Mid-Continent  Life  issued  $1,- 
319,000  of  insurance  on  a  paid-for  basis 
in  1914. 

The  Massachusetts  Life  paid  for 
$42,161,912  during  1914. 

The  Cleveland  Life  issued  in  1914 
$3,318,495. 

The  Reserve  Loan  Life,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  issued  new  business  of  $6,493,- 
843  during  the  year. 

The  Colonial  Life,  of  Jersey  City, 
wrote  $12,473,772  during  1914. 

The  new  business  (paid)  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Mutual  Life  for  1914  amounted 
to  $5,146,316;  insurance  in  force  in¬ 
creased  from  $23,107,543  to  $25,154,279; 
admitted  assets  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  $4,383,578,  and  unassigned  surplus 
was  $350,491.12. 

The  Peoria  Life  wrote  $3,800,000  last 
year,  a  net  increase  of  approximately 
$2,200,000,  an  increase  of  business  in 
force  of  about  $12,250,000. 

The  paid  business  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  was  $135,000,- 
000. 

The  amount  of  the  new  ordinary 
paid-for  business  of  The  Prudential 
during  1914  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
$161,000,000.  This  amount  does  not 
include  revivals  or  additions  to  poli¬ 
cies.  In  regard  to  the  industrial  fig¬ 
ures  the  Company  has  not  the  com¬ 
pilation  completed  yet  owing  to  the 
vast  amount  of  work  entailed. 

The  Union  Central’s  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness  in  1914  amounted  to  $52,432,066, 
not  including  revivals  or  additions. 

The  Meridian  Life,  of  Indianapolis, 
give  the  following  figures:  Its  total 
written  basis  was  $8,360,112;  its  paid- 
for  basis  was  $<,523,459. 

The  Reliance  Life,  of  Pittsburgh, 
paid  for  $15,172,302  life  insurance;  $8,- 
349,000  accident;  $23,271,  weekly  in¬ 
demnity  health,  and  its  total  life  in¬ 
surance  in  force  is  $50,494,401. 

The  business  of  the  Bankers’  Life, 
of  Lincoln,  for  the  year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31  was  in  round  numbers, 
$8,000,000. 

The  new  paid-for  business  of  the 
Peoples  Life,  of  Chicago,  was  $3,781,- 
810  as  compared  with  $2,070,810  for 
1913.  The  figures  include  $1,500,000  re¬ 
insured  in  1914. 

The  paid  for  business  of  the  Two- 
Republics  Life  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  was 
$1,811,186.  This  does  not  count  in¬ 
creases  from  reinstatements. 

The  new  business  of  the  Indiana  Na¬ 
tional  of  Indianapolis  was  $3,405,750, 
and  upon  December  31,  1914,  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  was 
$8,513,649. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  PITTSBURGH 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


The  George  Washington  Life,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  paid  for  $1,192,- 
000  business  for  1914  and  $1,464,800 
for  1913. 

The  Preferred  Life,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
paid  for  $2,146,730  during  1914. 

The  Kansas  City  Life  paid  for  $22,- 
000,000  during  1914. 

The  Midland  Life,  of  Kansas  City, 
paid  for  $2,563,250  during  1914. 

The  Atlantic  Life,  of  Richmond, 
wrote  a  paid  for  business  of  $819,153, 
making  a  total  insurance  in  force  on 
December  31,  1914,  of  $25,348,644. 

The  La  Fayette  Life,  of  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  issued  $2,072,024  during  the  year. 

The  Central  Life  of  Ottawa  had 
gross  writings  last  year  of  $3,800,000, 
giving  a  net  gain  of  business  in  fores 
of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

The  business  written  figures  of  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  are  $40,787,- 
222. 

The  Germania  Life  estimates  the 
amount  of  its  paid  for  business  during 
1914  to  be  $18,250,000. 

As  near  as  can  be  calculated  at  the 
present  time  the  new  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  will 
approximate  $77,000,000. 

The  North  State  Life,  of  Kinston 
N.  C.,  estimates  that  the  amount-  of 
new  paid-for  business  in  1914,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  office  additions,  will  be  $1,- 
105,000,  against  a  total  for  1913,  includ¬ 
ing  office  additions  of  $1,093,323. 

The  Northern  Assurance  Company  of 
Detroit  paid  for  new  business  of  $2,- 
506,000  in  1914.  The  paid-for  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  on  December  31  is  $11,- 
146,091. 

The  Pan-American  Life  issued  on  the 
written  basis  during  1914  $7,521,983. 
Business  in  force,  December  31,  1914, 
on  the  written  basis  was  $16,651,757. 

During  1914  the  Connecticut  General 
paid  for  $17,828,051,  including  revivals 
and  increases.  The  number  of  policies 
written  was  6,815. 

The  Columbian  National  Life’s  paid 
business  for  1914,  excluding  revivals, 
additions,  etc.,  was  $12,732,505. 

The  Philadelphia  Life  paid  for  new 
business  of  $3,800,000  during  the  year. 

The  State  Mutual  Life,  had  new 
business  on  a  paid-for  basis  of  about 
$20,250,  making  a  gain  over  1913  of 
$250,000. 


The  Montana  Life’s  paid-for  issued 
business  in  1914  amounted  to  $3,517,770. 
Its  paid-for  written  business  was  con¬ 
siderably  more.  Its  business  in  force 
December  31,  1914,  amounted  to  $9,203,- 
329;  its  admitted  assets,  $982,201. 

The  Security  Mutual  Life,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  wrote  $794,000,  not  including  addi¬ 
tions. 


$13,500. 

The  Capitol  Life,  of  Denver,  issued 
$4,3  <5,000  paid  for  business  in  i914, 
and  closed  its  books  with  more  than 
$16,000,000  of  paid-for  business  on  its 
books. 

The  Standard  Life,  of  Pittsburgh, 
wrote  almost  $3,000,000  during  1914. 

The  Old  Line  Life,  of  Milwaukee, 
wrote  $1,901,000  paid  for  business  in 
1914  as  compared  with  $1,875,000  for 
the  year  previous. 

The  Southern  Life  and  Trust,  of 
Greensboro,  wrote  new  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness  of  $3,576,000,  not  including  bonus 
additions.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  1913  were  $3, 309,809. 

The  Union  Mutual  of  Portland,  Me., 
paid  for  new  insurance  in  1914  amount¬ 
ing  to  $6,289,790. 

The  National  Life,  of  Vermont,  is¬ 


sued  $21,558,399  new  insurance  on  the 
paid  for  basis  and  its  paid  first  pre¬ 
miums  increased  $12,241  o\er  1913. 

The  Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  now 
has  a  total  insurance  in  force  of  more 
than  $105,000,000.  During  1914  it  re¬ 
ceived  13,416  applications  for  new  in¬ 


The  Bankers  Life,  of  Des  Moines, 
closed  the  year  with  a  net  increase  of 
$30,000,000  in  legal  reserve  insurance 
in  force.  The  total  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  exceed  $24,000,000. 

The  premium  income  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Mutual  Life,  of  Columbus,  O.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  $312,825,  as  compared 
with  $250,675  for  the  year  previous. 
The  surplus  to  policyholders  is 
$226,630,  showing  a  15  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease.  The  assets  aggregate  $543,529 
a  considerable  gain.  The  total  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  is  $5,740,478. 

The  Volunteer  State  Life,  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  paid  for  $4,048,617 
in  1914. 

The  Southeastern  Life,  of  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  paid  for  $1,800,000  new 
business  in  1914. 

The  Southern  States  Life,  of  Atlanta 
wrote  $4,054,320  on  a  paid  for  basis. 

The  Detroit  Life,  wrote  $4,271,189 
during  the  year  and  expects  to  write 
$5,000,000  in  1915.  Its  gross  assets 
jumped  from  $314,010  in  December, 
1913,  to  $383,969  on  December  31,  1914. 
Its  new  premiums  for  1913  amounted 
to  $62,149.  The  Company  has  $5,463,000 
insurance  in  force. 

The  Conservative  Life  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  wrote  $3,225,000  during  1914. 

The  New  England  Mutual’s  total 
paid-for  business  for  the  year  1914  was 
$31,561,852. 


DISABILITY  CLAUSE  LEGAL 


Metropolitan  Life  Wins  in  Massachu¬ 
setts — Hardison  Wants  Two 
Laws  Enacted 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
has  sustained  the  legality  of  the  dis¬ 
ability  clause  proposed  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  to  be  inserted  in  its  policies. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  Com¬ 
missioner  Hardison  has  recommended 
to  the  legislature  the  enactment  of  two 
bills,  one  requiring  companies  to  make 
a  specific  charge  for  the  disability 
benefit,  and  the  other  to  empower  the 
Commissioner  to  prescribe  a  special 
table  of  mortality  by  which  the  reserve 
for  the  disability  risk  assumed  may  be 
computed. 


PITTSBURGH  WRITINGS 

Pittsburgh  daily  papers  are  carrying 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  $85,000,000 
was  written  there  by  life  insurance 
men  last  year. 


LIFE, 
ACCIDENT. 
HEALTH, 
LIABILITY, 
WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 

/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The  German-American  Life  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  la.,  issued  $1,183,500  during 
1914.  Its  lapse  ratio  was  phenomenal¬ 
ly  low,  $95,000.  Its  death  rate  was 


surance,  amounting  to  $31,423,526.  The 
Company  made  a  gain  in  new  applica¬ 
tions  received,  in  first  year  premiums 
received,  in  insurance  in  force  and  in 
premium  income. 
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PLEA  FOR  INCOME  INSURANCE 


ATKINSON’S  TALK  TO  AGENTS 


Forget  About  “Principal  Sum”  and 
Dwell  on  Income  Says  Brooklyn 
General  Agent 


The  speech  of  William  F.  Atkinson, 
general  agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  in  Brooklyn  made  before 
agents  of  the  company  in  Washington,- 
in  part  follows : 

There  is  a  woman  in  Pittsburgh 
whose  husband  died  in  1900,  leaving 
her  the  ownership  of  several  enormous 
steam  laundries  and  $540,000  of  life 
insurance  money.  To-day  only  four¬ 
teen  years  later — at  age  seventy,  she  is 
working  as  a  day  laborer  in  one  of 
these  laundries. 

Isn’t  this  illustration  sufficiently 
striking  to  make  everyone  realize  that 
the  payment  of  life  insurance  money 
in  a  lump  sum  is  very  apt  to  fail  in 
its  purpose,  and  that  payment  of  life 
insurance  moneys  as  income  for  life, 
or  for  a  period  of  years,  is  the  only 
means  that  surely  and  fully  guarantees 
a  livelihood  for  those  whom  it  was 
desired  to  protect?  Is  not  insurance 
payable  on  the  income  basis,  the  life 
insurance  of  the  future,  and  is  it  not 
time  that  we  stop  talking  about  the 
“principal  sum”  and  devote  ourselves 
to  talking  of  the  “income.” 

The  Trust  Company 
Let  us  first  view  this  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  your  client.  The 
lump  sum  payable  to  the  widow  or 
children  at  death,  means  that  somebody 
must  take  care  of  it.  Who  is  going 
to  do  this?  There  are  three  plans 
upon  which  it  can  be  left:  It  may  be 
left  in  the  care  of  a  trust  company 
as  a  trust  fund,  to  be  managed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
in  a  trust  agreement.  This  is  one  of 
the  safest  methods.  It  means  that  a 
trust  company  will  invest  the  money, 
and  if  faithful  to  its  trust,  it  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  select  the  safest  securities. 
In  fact,  since  it  might  be  criticised 
if  there  is  a  loss,  it  will  probably 
choose  securities  of  such  a  low  interest 
bearing  nature  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  loss.  It  will  charge  their 
proper  fees  for  doing  this  work,  in 
addition  to  which  the  estate  must  also 
stand  certain  legal  expenses,  and  other 
incidental  costs,  and,  of  course,  income 
taxes,  transfer  taxes,  inheritance  tax¬ 
es,  and  many  are  the  claims  that  are 
made  upon  it.  The  funds  of  each 
estate  is  a  unit,  and  if  any  of  the  in¬ 
vestments  turn  out  poorly,  the  loss 
must  be  stood  by  that  individual  estate. 
It  is  not  distributed  over  a  great  aver¬ 
age.  You  are  banking  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  trust  company  officers. 

The  Friend  Made  Executor 
The  second  method  is  to  appoint 
some  friend  or  group  of  friends  as 
executors  of  the  estate.  You  are  then 
trusting  to  the  wisdom  and  honeSty  of 
an  individual,  or  individuals.  The  in¬ 
sured  will  not  be  there  to  watch  them. 
A  great  many  men  fail  to  withstand 
the  temptations  that  such  a  trust  offers, 
and  are  often  deliberately  dishonest, 
or  are  unfaithful  in  their  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  estate,  using  the  estate  to 
improve  their  own  personal  position. 
Or  even  if  they  prove  absolutely  honest, 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  who  has 
probably  not  had  great  experience  m 
the  investment  of  moneys,  is  very  apt 
to  prove  unsafe.  This  method  is  open 
to  very  great  danger. 

Letting  Family  Invest 
The  third  method  is  to  pay  the  money 
direct  to  the  wife  or  beneficiary  and 
trust  them  to  invest  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  children,  they  must  be  of  age 
in  order  to  take  this  responsibility 
legally,  so  they  would  have  to  depend 
on  some  guardian,  which  is  open  to 
the  same  objections  of  the  second 
method,  outlined  above;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  wife,  she  has  rarely  been 
trained  to  business  methods  and  busi¬ 
ness  ways,  and  is  quite  incapable  of 
investing  money  without  danger  of 
loss.  If  you  were  to  receive  $10,000' 
to-day,  would  you  hand  this  money  to 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 


A  leading  General  Agency,  pro¬ 
ducing  several  million  dollars  in 
business  per  annum,  representing 
for  fifty  years  past  a  well  known 
Connecticut  company  in  New 
York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  requires 
the  services  of  an  alert,  ambitious 
young  man  to  act  in  the  ahove 
capacity,  working  with  a  present 
successful  agency  force  and  espe- 
daily  to  secure  new  agents,  train- 
ing  them  to  close  business. 

A  bright  future  for  the  right 
man.  Only  a  man  with  clean 
habits  and  good  record  need  apply. 

Address,  “Agency  Supervisor,” 
care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


your  wife  with  the  statement  that  you 
wished  her  to  invest  it? 

You  will  see  that  each  one  of  these 
methods  of  administering  the  estate 
fails.  Almost  any  man  that  you  are 
talking  to  along  these  lines  will  im¬ 
mediately  recall  some  case.  Let  me 
speak  of  two  or  three  that  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation: 

Failed  to  Invest  Properly 

We  paid  a  very  intelligent  woman 
$5,000.  She  asked  my  advice  about 
the  investment  of  some  of  it,  and  when 
I  advised  first  mortgages — which  would 
have  paid  her  at  that  time  5%  per 
cent,  interest — she  stated  that  she  had 
loaned  some  of  the  money  at  8  per 
cent,  to  a  friend  of  her  husband;  that 
she  didn’t  know  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  it;  but  imagined  that  he 
was  going  to  put  it  into  his  business, 
and  that  he  had  not  given  her  any¬ 
thing  to  show  for  it,  except  a  letter 
stating  that  he  had  received  the  money. 
Just  think  of  using  part  of  her  small 
principal  in  such  a  way  as  this.  In¬ 
come  insurance  would  have  prevent¬ 
ed  it. 

We  paid  a  woman  $1,500,  who  told 
me  of  her  great  worries  f;or  the  future, 
because  she  had  four  children  and  did 
not  know  what  work  she  could  do; 
and  yet  two  or  three  weeks  she  bought 
a  piano.  How  much  better  off  she 
would  have  been  with  even  $8  or  $9 
a  month,  with  a  realization  of  her  exact 
situation. 

Not  Easy  to  Invest  Properly 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing 
to  safely  invest  money.  It  requires 
years  of  specialized  training  to  do  so 
without  mistake;  and  it  requires  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  business  conditions 
to  prevent  loss.  What  opportunity  has 
the  widow  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
business  conditions;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
average  executor  will  be  sufficiently 
well  informed  to  avoid  loss.  These 
times  of  financial  trouble  give  us 
plenty  of  illustrations  to  use.  Five 
years  ago,  yes,  three  years  ago,  the 


New  York  New  H'aven  stock  was  con¬ 
sidered  gilt-edged.  It  was  advised  for 
careful  investors.  It  was  considered 
one  of  the  soundest  investments  in  ali 
New  England.  It  was  owned  very 
largely  by  widows  and  estates,  and 
people  who  were  dependent  upon  its 
dividends  for  their  income.  Yet  to-day 
it  is  not  paying  dividends,  and  it  has 
depreciated  greatly  in  its  value,  and 
those  who  were  depending  upon  its 
dividends  for  their  income,  are  going 
without.  A  few  years  ago,  property  in 
a  certain  section  of  New  York  city  was 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  best 
rented  properties  in  the  city.  To-day, 
there  are  many  vacant  stores  and  lofts, 
and  many  of  the  buildings  will  not  even 
bring  their  mortgage  value. 

“Ten  Thousand”  Sounds  Big 
Now  let  us  consider  this  a  moment 
from  an  agent’s  selfish  standpoint — of 
how  he  can  make  the  most  commis¬ 
sions.  When  you  talk  to  a  man  about 
$10,000  insurance,  you  are  talking 
about  a  lot  of  money.  You  may  be 
talking  about  more  money  than  he  has 
ever  seen,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  is  worth.  Every  time  you  say 
$10,000  he  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  if  he  accepts  your  proposition,  he 
will  be  an  exceptionally  generous  fel¬ 
low,  and  will  have  provided  all  that 
his  family  ought  to  have.  In  fact,  he 
will  probably  end  by  deciding  tha)t 
$5,000  is  liberal  enough;  but  if  you 
talk  about  $652.50  a  year  income 
(which  is  only  a  little  over  $50  a 
month)  he  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  his  family  cannot  live  on  it;  that 
they  will  undergo  great  hardships  if 
forced  to  live  on  it.  In  fact,  you, 
almost  insult  a  man  if  you  talk  $652 
a  year  income.  He  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  underinsured  and 
that  his  family  ought  to  have  $1,200. 
a  year  income.  He  is  going  to  wish 
that  he  could  make  it  more,  and  if 
he  can  afford  to,  he  is  going  to  make 
it  more.  He  is  drawing  his  pay,  or  his 
profit,  or  his  salary  monthly.  He  is 
used  to  talking  in  terms  of  $100  or 
$500  or  $1,000  a  month.  He  is  paying 
his  bills  monthly.  He  is  always  living 
in  the  terms  of  monthly  income. 

When  you  talk  insurance  income  to 
him,  you  are  talking  in  the  same  terms 
in  which  he  lives.  When  you  talk 
“principal  sum”  to  him,  you  are  talking 
in  a  language  he  is  not  accustomed  to, 
and  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand.  Talking 
“principal  sum”  tends  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  application.  Talking  “in¬ 
come”  tends  to  double  and  treble  the 
size  of  the  application. 


SUCCEEDS  LEE  McCLUNG 

George  Dwight  Pratt,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Lee 
McClung,  former  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Pratt  began  his 
business  career  in  the  office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  where  he 
continued  until  1900.  He  was  cashier 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  From 
1903  to  1913  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Springfield 
Hospital.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  municipal  building  commission.  He 
is  a  descendant  of  Thomas  K.  Brace, 
for  years  president  of  the  Aetna  (Fire) 
Insurance  Company. 


A  bill  aimed  at  twisting  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914 .  $66,168,702.53 


Liabilities .  61,182,456.00 

Surplus  . $  4,986,246.53 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  oi 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  has 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  oi  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly." 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  s  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,532,533  in 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  $116,000,000  in 

1913 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  . .  105,363.49 


The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


January  15,  1915. 
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IDEAS  SHOULD  BE  DYNAMIC 


HOW  TO  PRESENT  INSURANCE 


Agents  Should  Make  Arguments  Fit  the 
Thought  and  Personality  of 
the  Prospect 


Insurance  is  written  by  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  prospect  of  suitable  dy¬ 
namic  ideas.  Ideas  are  things  having 
force,  weight,  form,  emotional  color, 
origins  and  relationships,  the  same  as 
any  material  object,  says  Field  Notes. 
In  the  same  way  that  persons  to  whom 
they  are  presented  have  greater  or  less 
powers  of  apprehending  material  ob¬ 
jects,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  powers 
of  comprehending  ideas.  A  further 
likeness  between  ideas  and  objects  is 
found  in  their  qualities  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  and  the  dependence  of 
these  qualities  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  character,  calibre,  experience  and 
preconceptions  or  prejudices  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  to  which  they  are  presented. 
That  which  attracts  one  person  may 
be  repulsive  to  another. 

Appropriate  Ideas 

It  is  known  that  the  more  success¬ 
ful  salesman  possess  the  faculty  of 
selecting  the  most  appropriate  ideas 
and  of  presenting  them  in  the  manner 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of 
action.  What  then  are  the  qualities  of 
those  dynamic  ideas  which  have  reality 
and  prove  their  superiority  of  form  and 
presentation  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
successful  in  moving  men  to  sign  ap¬ 
plications?  These  motor  generating 
ideas  should  be  relatively  concrete  and 
true  to  experience,  rather  than  abstract 
and  theoretical.  They  must  appear  as 
possible  personal  experiences.  The 
most  eloquent  discourse  on  poverty  in 
the  abstract  has  little  motive  power 
as  compared  with  a  particular  concrete 
case. 

Effective  ideas  must  overlap  the 
prospect’s  own  world;  they  must  join 
on  with  his  own  ideas,  and  contain, 
together  with  the  new  elements,  others 
which  are  already  known  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him.  No  man  will,  or  can 
be  affected  by  things  entirely  for¬ 
eign  to  his  thoughts  and  experience. 
The  case  of  the  rich  man  whose  estate 
was  lost  because  he  leftnoinsurance 
will  not  move  the  wage  earner  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  family  with  life  insurance.  The 
necessary  common  personal  factor  is 
absent.  The  tribulations  of  persons  felt 
to  belong  to  a  different  plane  or  class 
of  life  have  little  reality  for  us.  “From 
a  painted  hook  one  can  only  hang  a 
painted  chain.” 

Must  Fit  Prospect’s  Own  World 

Ideas  will  be  effective  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  they  belong  and  fit  in  with 
the  prospect’s  world;  the  world  of 
ideas,  traditions,  conventions  and  stan¬ 
dards  which  govern  him  in  his  social 
or  vocational  relations.  Otherwise  such 
ideas  would  have  little  feeling  of  reality 
for  him.  Without  such  reality  belief 
or  consent  is  impossible. 

Effective  ideas  must  create  expecta¬ 
tion,  curiosity,  pleasure  or  pain,  thus 
stimulating  the  will  to  attention.  They 
should  be  simple,  easily  grasped,  free 
from  confusing  irrelevancies. 

Every  man  carries  with  him  a  gill- 
net  past  which  flows  his  stream  of  life. 
This  net  seizes  and  holds  as  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  his  character  and 
personality  a  portion  only  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  he  is  capable  of  making  use 
of.  The  ideas  which  are  too  large  for 
him  as  well  as  those  which  are  t  o 
small  pass  him  by  and  affect  him  qot 
at  all.  The  unsuccessful  salesman  fails 
because  the  ideas  he  uses  are  wrong, 
either  in  size  or  form,  or  both. 

For  these  reasons  there  is  no  condi¬ 
tion  more  valuable  to  the  insurance 
salesman  than  knowing  his  man;  the 
ability  to  think  as  he  will  think  and 
feel  as  he  will  feel.  Many  fail  in  our 
work  because  they  are  unable  to  meet 
their  prospects  on  their  own  ground 
and  think  in  their  language.  Captain 
Disko  Troop  always  filled  his  boat  with 
cod  before  any  one  else  because  he 
could  think  like  a  cod. 


STATING  COST  EFFECTIVELY 


Protection  of  $5,000  20  Pay  Life 

Contract  is  a  3  Per  Cent. 
Proposition 


Suppose  you  were  a  business  man 
feeling  the  pinch  of  dull  times,  col¬ 
lections  hard,  and  you  arranged  with 
your  banker  to  have  $5,000  placed  to 
your  credit  as  a  measure  of  protection. 
And  suppose  your  banker  said,  “All 
right,  you  pay  us  3  per  cent,  yearly; 
that  will  be  sufficient.  In  case  of  your 
death  the  entire  amount  will  be  turned 
over  to  your  estate.” 

You  would  be  apt  to  pinch  yourself 
to  make  sure  you  were  awake,  wouldn’t 
you? 

When  you  offer  to  put  back  of  a  nan 
of  30  the  protection  of  a  $5,000  twenty 
payment  contract,  you  are  offering  him 
practically  a  3  per  cent,  proposition. 
It  isn’t  good  salesmanship  to  pull  the 
cost  to  the  fore.  You  should  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of  your  proposition, 
how  it  is  going  to  serve  your  prospect, 
what  it  will  do  for  him  and  his  family. 
He  knows  this  thing  is  not  going  to 
be  given  to  him.  When  the  right  time 
comes  he  will  want  to  know  the  dollars- 
and-cents  of  the  transaction,  *and,  of 
course,  you  will  have  to  tell  him.  But 
if  you  tell  him  “the  annual  deposit  re¬ 
quired  will  be  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
principal,”  it  will  present  the  case  much 
more  interestingly  to  his  mind  than  if 
you  talk  about  “cost”  and  express  it 
in  dollars. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  “An  annual  deposit  of  about 
2  per  cent,  of  the  principal”  is  not  near¬ 
ly  so  formidable  as  “it  will  cost  you 
around  $100  a  year.” 

The  twenty  year  endowment  policy 
at  this  age  could  be  presented  on  the 
basis  of  “about  a  4  per  cent,  deposit.” 
— Fidelity  Field  Notes. 


TRAVELERS  WESTERN  CHANGES 

Frank  E.  Ford  having  voluntarily  re¬ 
leased  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota — outside 
of  the  counties  of  Ramsey,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Dakota  and  Goodhue  in 
Minnesota — the  Travelers  will,  on  and 
after  January  1,  1915,  transact  its  life 
and  accident  business  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota — outside 
the  counties  named  above — through  its 
branch  office  in  the  Security  Building, 
Minneapolis,  which  office  has  handled 
Liability  and  Compensation  business  for 
some  time  past. 

Earl  D.  McKenzie,  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  Company  for  several  years, 
has  been  appointed  manager,  life  and 
accident  departments. 

William  C.  Billings  will  continue  as 
manager  of  the  liability  and  compen' 
sation  departments. 

Frank  E.  Ford  will,  on  and  after 
January  1,  1915,  represent  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  general  agent,  life  and  acci¬ 
dent  departments,  for  the  counties  of 
Ramsay,  Washington,  Chicago,  Dakota 
and  Goodhue  in  Minnesota,  with  office 
in  St.  Paul,  and  agents  in  these  counties 
will  continue  to  transact  their  life  and 
accident  business  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Ford. 


RECORD  OF  WOODS  AGENCY 

The  Edward  A.  Woods  Agency  of  the 
Equitable  Life  in  Pittsburgh  wrote 
$24,448,496  in  1914,  and  on  January  1 
had  $20,564,487  in  force.  Its  record 
since  1890  is  summarized  as  follows: 


1890  .  $5,050,000 

1894  .  9,148,529 

1904  .  15,618,822 

1914  .  24,448,496 


WILL  REDUCE  CAPITAL 

The  Hartford  Life  has  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  signifying 
its  intention  of  reducing  its  capital 
stock  from  $250,000  to  an  amount  not 
less  than  $50,000. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  LIFE  FUND 

The  Wisconsin  State  Life  Fund  paid 
first  year  dividends  ranging  from  $3.84 
to  $13.63  on  policies  of  $1,000.  Com¬ 
missioner  Ekern  says:  “The  ideal 
policy  issued  by  the  State  Fund  Life  is 
the  endowment  at  age  65.” 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  In  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


CO. 


Reserve  Loan  Life 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


General  Agents  Wanted  for  Territory  in  Pennsylvania 


“At  the  Head  of  the  Nation” 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  the  District  of  Columbia 

MEN  WHO  KNOW  HOW  can  secure  service  contracts 
that  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  Best  Standard  Insur¬ 
ance  Policies,  both  Ordinary  and  Industrial.  Terri¬ 
tory - District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 

and  Ohio. 


Equitable  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


President . 

Vice-Pres . 

2nd  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Secretary  . 

Actuary  . 


....HENRY  P.  BLAIR 
...JOSEPH  SANDERS 
....WM.  A.  BENNETT 
...A'LLEN  C.  CLARK 
GILBERT  A.  CLARK 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  O.  BALDWIN.  HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
President  Director  of  Agencies 
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THE  TIME  WILL  COME 
When  you  cannot  hear  us 
pray  for  your  application.  Therefore, 
harden  not  your  heart  in 
the  day  of  opportunity. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  FIGU 


Increased  Earnings  on  Capital — Net  In 
crease  of  a  Million  Paid  Insurance 
in  Force 


The  Northern  Assurance  'Company, 
of  Detroit,  has  made  an  increase  of 
about  $8,000  in  the  net  admitted  sur- 


Commissioner  Epstein,  of  Colorado, 
has  issued  his  report  on  the  merger  of 
the  Aegis  Life,  of  Denver,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  'States  Life  of  St.  Louis.  He  sums 
up  as  follows:  The  laws  of  Colorado 
and  Missouri  have  been  obeyed;  the 
policyholders  have  been  fully  protected; 
the  merger  is  fair  and  equitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  stockholders. 


When  we  cannot  reach  you 

with  an  ax.  Therefore,  we  now  “Ax” 

you  to  kindly  fill 

out  blank  on  reverse 

side  and  watch  for 

interesting  results. 


o 

THE  TIME  WILL  COME 


If  you  could  show  a 

TOTAL  ABSTAINER 

Where  the  policy  you  are  selling  gives  him  the  benefit  to 
which  he  is  entitcd  by  being  a  better  risk— you  could  sell 
him,  couldn’t  you? 

Our  T.  A.  Policy  does  it 

Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


HOW  SHALL  WE  GET  YOUR  APPLICATION? 

The  effective  illustrations  printed  below  were  sent  to  agents  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Muscogee,  Okla.,  by  President  King. 
They  are  copyright  1914  by  H.  C.  King,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  TIME  WILL  COME 
When  you  must  “drop  a  line” 
about  six  feet  into  mother 
earth.  How  will  that 
drop  affect  your  loved  ones? 


THE  TIME  WILL  COME 
When  the  undertaker  will 
call  at  your  home  for  your 
mortal  remains.  H'ow  will  that 
affect  your  family 
and  business? 


THE  TIME  WILL  COME 
When  your  physical  condition 
Will  preclude  your  calling  on 
even  your  loved  ones. 

How  will  that  affect  them? 


A  Purely  Mutual,  Old-Line,  Western  Company 
Last  Year’s  Record  Best  in  its  History 


GOOD  Contracts  and  GOOD  Territory  for  GOOD  Men 

Northwestern 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


THE  TIME  WILL  COME 
When  your  application 
could  not  he  accepted,  even  if  you 
should  beg  for  it.  How  will  that 
affect  those  dependent 
upon  you? 


The  wise  salesman 

Dissatisfaction  will  seek  first  of 
With  Unexplained  all  to  secure  a 
Policies  satisfied  customer, 

for  it  is  by  this 
method  only  that  he  can  hope  to  build 
up  a  sound  and  profitable  business, 
says  a  claim  representative  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life.  This  applies  to 
the  insurance  salesman  with  the  same 
force  that  it  does  to  the  seller  of  any 
other  thing  of  value.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  result  desired,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  purchaser 
understand  clearly  what  he  is  buying 
so  that  there  may  be  no  disappoint¬ 
ments  later.  Applying  this  to  the  sale 
of  insurance,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  prospective  policyholder  be 
fully  informed  in  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  policy  contract. 
If  this  course  is  not  followed  the  in¬ 
sured’s  first  knowledge  on  the  subject 
is  generally  obtained  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  his  first  claim  and 
sometimes  with  unfortunate  results.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  policyholder 
should  carefully  read  the  contract  of 
insurance  at  time  of  purchase,  and  thus 
fully  post  himself  on  its  provisions, 
but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  in¬ 
sured  seldom  reads  his  policy  and,  if  so, 
with  a  most  superficial  grasp  of  its 
terms,  depending  on  the  statements  of 
the  agent  as  to  its  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

Concrete  examples  might  be  given  of 
the  misunderstandings  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  which  frequently  follow  the  failure 
of  the  agent  to  adequately  explain  the 
policy  provisions  at  the  time  of  sale, 
but  they  are  deemed  unnecessary.  Ac¬ 
tual  cases  will  doubtless  be  recalled 
by  every  insurance  man  who  reads  this 
article.  While  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  this  laxity  in  selling  methods  are 
felt  by  all  concerned  in  the  business, 
the  brunt  of  the  resulting  trouble  must 
be  borne  by  the  Claim  Department.  As 
seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  de¬ 
partment  the  conditions  referred  to  em¬ 
phatically  constitute  a  situation  calling 
for  remedy  and  all  soliciting  agents  are 
earnestly  urged  to  co-operate  in  re¬ 
lieving  these  conditions.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  betterment  in  conditions  will 
result  to  the  advantage  of  the  solicit¬ 
ing  agent  as  well  as  all  others  con¬ 
cerned. 


plus  of  the  Company,  after  having  paid 
a  dividend  during  the  year  of  $5,000, 
making  in  all  13  per  cent,  net  earnings 
on  its  capital  stock  in  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  increase  of  over  $1,000,000  of 
paid  for  insurance  in  force. The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  about  the  Company  are  also 
of  interest: 

First — Only  $25,000  was  originally 
paid  in  to  the  surplus  of  the  Company 
by  the  stockholders. 

Second — No  commission  was  paid  for 
the  sale  of  the  capital  stock  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  stock. 

Third — In  seven  years  the  Company 
has  returned  $27,00'0  In  dividends  to 
stockholders;  has  acquired  over  eleven 
millions  of  paid  for  assurance  in  force, 
and  has  the  original  surplus  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  intact. 

Fourth— No  agency  companies  or 
other  subsidiary  connections  are  in  any 
way,  shape  or  manner  operating  for 
this  Company.  It  has  paid  all  of  its 
own  expenses  out  of  the  resources  of 
its  business,  and  owns  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  free  from  any  subsidiary  claim  or 
connection. 

Fifth — the  Company  has  accomplish¬ 
ed  these  things  without  the  aid  of  the 
extra  loading  to  be  had  in  so-called 
participating  premiums,  all  of  its  poli¬ 
cies  being  on  the  non-participating 
level  premium  plan;  not  even  guaran¬ 
teed  dividends  or  other  schemes  for 
increasing  the  loading  having  been  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

Sixth — The  investments  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  confined  to  municipal  bonds 
and  first  mortgages  on  improved  in¬ 
come  bearing  real  estate  worth  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  the  loan.  No 
stocks  or  corporation  bonds  of  any 
kind  are  bought  as  investments  for  the 
Company. 

WINS  IRON  CROSS 

Soon  after  the  war  started  Hans 
Mueller  left  the  mathematical  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  arriving  in  Germany  joined 
the  army.  Word  has  just  been  received 
in  Newark  that  he  won  the  Iron  Cross 
for  bravery  on  the  field.  Another  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Prudential’s  mathe¬ 
matical  department  who  joined  the 
French  Army  has  been  promoted  to 
a  captaincy. 


January  15,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Makes  Defense  of  Amortization  Law 

Henry  Moir  of  Home  Life,  Comments  on  Scotch  Actuaries’ 
Discussion  of  His  Paper 

(Continued  from  our  last  issue.) 


While  Mr.  Hutton  cannot  have  meant 
to  indicate  that  if  the  Income  Tax  rises 
by  2-6  market  value  of  a  4  per  cent, 
bond  would  be  reduced  to  the  basis  of 
a  3%  per  cent,  yield,  nevertheless  his 
remark  gives  that  impression  to  a  hur¬ 
ried  reader.  Policyholders  must  suffer 
through  reduced  income  when  the  in¬ 
come  tax  is  increased  and  temporary 
fluctuations  in  the  Income  Tax  have 
only  a  limited  effect  upon  values — mar¬ 
ket  or  other.  Again  Mr.  Hutton  con¬ 
veys  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of 
valuation  systems  in  America  when  he 
speaks  of  a  “standardization  valuation 
of  liabilities.”  Great  latitude  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  valuation,  within  wide  limits, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  companies.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  re¬ 
sponsible  auditors  would  formerly  have 
signed  a  balance  sheet  based  upon  the 
amortization  plan  if  the  system  of  val¬ 
uation  of  bonds  and  fixed  term  securi¬ 
ties  were  fairly  and  clearly  set  forth 
in  that  balance  sheet.  Moreover,  I  have 
discussed  the  question  with  responsible 
auditors,  and  find  that  this  is  their 
opinion.  Again  Mr.  Hutton  says:  “Now 
no  company,  so  far  as  ‘I  am  aware,  has 
ever  qualified  the  declaration  in  the 
certificate.”  The  suggestion  is  unreas¬ 
onable.  The  third  schedule  instructs; 
“and  a  certificate  must  be  appended” 

*  *  to  the  effect  that  *  *  * 

etc.  The  practical  result  is  that  the 
wording  of  the  cult  is  given,  and  the 
question  is  not  as  to  the  “Jorm”  of  the 
certificate,  but  as  to  its  interpretation. 
In  obedience  to  an  act  it  is  usual  and 
proper  to  avoid  danger  by  adhering 
closely  to  the  exact  wording.  Some 
companies  explain  carefully  what  they 
are  doing,  and  thereby  show  what  inter¬ 
pretation  they  have  placed  upon  the 
certificate,  and  the  authorities  appar¬ 
ently  find  no  reason  to  object  to  such 
an  interpretation. 

Due  custom  on  the  part  of  banks  or 
even  of  fire  insurance  companies  (most¬ 
ly  proprietary  institutions)  whose 
functions  and  responsibilities  differ 
from  those  of  life  companies,  make  it 
desirable  to  follow  the  market  value 
as  a  guide,  using  the  lower  of  the  two 
values  (1)  Book  or  (2)  Market.  On  the 
other  hand  justice  and  fair  play  de¬ 
mand  a  more  stable  basis  for  mutual 
(participating)  life  insurance,  and  this 
stability  is  afforded  with  due  safe¬ 
guards  by  the  system  of  amortization 
as  outlined.  It  interests  me  to  observe 
that  no  critic  referred  to  the  analogy 
of  valuing  (1)  Mortgages  for  fixed 
terms  (2),  reversions  and  (3)  policy 
loans;  under  all  three  the  Method  of 
Amortization  has  been  in  continual  use 
in  Britain.  In  the  matter  of  policy 
loans,  I  have  loans  from  three  compa¬ 
nies  at  the  present  moment — one  at 
3%  per  cent,  interest,  one  at  4  per  cent, 
interest,  and  one  at  5  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  three 
carry  the  loans  at  their  face  amounts, 
yet  under  the  Market  Value  Theory 
where  is  the  justification  for  one  com¬ 
pany  carrying  a  loan  at  4  per  cent,  for 
which  another  company  draws  5  per 
cent.,  the  security  being  identical  in 
each  case?  Those  who  criticize  the 
method  adversely  seem  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  mere  accident,  or 
incident,  of  a  security  being  quoted  on 
a  public  Exchange  alters  its  character 
and  makes  it  such  that  the  Exchange 
value  should  govern.  Anything  of  value 
is  marketable  and  realizable  at  a  price. 
The  practice  of  selling  mortgages  is  a 
common  one  in  America,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  like  transfers 
should  not  take  place  in  Britain;  per¬ 
haps  they  do.  Anyhow  the  analogy 
seems  clear  that  if  an  ordinary  mort¬ 
gage  running  for  a  period  of  years  can 
be  carried  at  its  face  value,  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  temporary  fluctuations  in  interest 
rates,  surely  the  same  principle  should 
apply  to  a  debenture  similarly  secured 


'by  mortgage,  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  price  be  quoted  on  some  Stock 
Exchange. 

New  York’s  Law. 

New  York’s  law  is  cautiously  drawn 
since  every  default  must  be  attended  to 
immediately,  as  well  as  cases  of  inad¬ 
equate  security  bringing  depreciation, 
whereas  appreciation  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  accounts.  The  law  is  also 
carefully  administered,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  market  values  alongside  the 
amortized  values  will  call  attention  to 
those  holdings  where  the  security  may 
have  become  inadequate  or  may  be  im¬ 
paired. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  there 
seems  to  be  practical  unanimity  in  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  application  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  day  the  books  close; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  as  familiarity 
with  the  Amortization  Method  increases 
intelligent  men  will  more  and  more  ap¬ 
preciate  its  advantages  and  its  justice 
when  applied  to  the  assets  of  a  mutual 
life  company.  I  would  repeat,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  plan  which  will 
relieve  directors  and  responsible  offi¬ 
cers  of  their  obligation  to  policyhold¬ 
ers  in  using  cautious  foresight  and  in¬ 
telligence,  both  governed  by  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  be  just  and  fair. 


MAKES  FINE  PROGRESS 


Digest  of  Figures  from  Report  of  the 
Continental  Life  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware 


The  annual  statement  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Life  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  shows 
that  the  Company  is  making  good  pro¬ 
gress.  Its  net  earnings  for  1914 
amounted  to  $83,368.  The  Company, 
after  paying  stockholders  12  per  cent, 
regularly  and  six  per  cent,  extra  in 
dividends,  carried  more  to  surplus 
than  was  paid  them  in  dividends. 
The  Company  increased  its  surplus 
last  year  $166,746.99  and  its  assets  now 
amount  to  $1,214,411.56.  The  Company 
has  a  legal  reserve  for  the  protection 
of  policyholders  amounting  to  $529,- 
482.97,  and  its  reserve  for  taxes,  etc., 
amounts  to  $18,1)51.86.  The  Company 
has  shown  a  steady  growth.  Its  assets 
have  increased  from  $145,530  in  1908, 
to  over  $1,000, 000  in  1914.  During  the 
same  period  its  insurance  in  force  has 
increased  from  a  'little  over  $1,000,000 
to  $13,702,655.  The  Company’s  capital 
stock  now  amounts  to  $290,810,  which 
added  to  its  surplus  of  $376,066.73 
makes  the  surplus  to  policyholders 
amount  to  $666,876.73.  The  insurance 
of  the  Company  is  all  annual  dividend 
.or  non-participating. 

There  is  still  $709,190  authorized, 
capital  to  be  issued  at  $20  per  share; 
this  sum  invested  at  5  per  cent,  will 
yield  in  interest  alone  $70,919  annually, 
in  addition  to  which  the  Company  will 
have  the  regular  earnings  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  which,  according  to  the  record  of 
last  year,  should  make  total  earnings 
of  $154,287.79. 


RE-ELECT  OLD  BOARD 

The  annual  meeting  of  policyholders 
of  The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  held  on  January  12,  resulted 
in  the  unanimous  re-election  of  the  old 
board  of  directors.  The  board  consists 
of  Walter  LeMar  Talbot,  F.  X.  Quinn, 
Lewis  R.  Dick,  Nathan  T.  Folwell,  T. 
Comly  Hunter,  J.  P.  Hale  Jenkins, 
Joseph  deF.  Junkin,  Geo.  W.  Kendrick, 
Jr.,  William  T.  B.  Roberts,  George  W. 
Roydhouse,  Samuel  J.  Steele,  Charles 
S.  Walton. 


SUCCEEDS  HIS  FATHER 

Floyd  I.  North,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has 
been  appointed  State  agent  in  Vermont, 
of  the  Aetna  Life,  succeeding  his  father, 
the  late  G.  F.  North. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 
(Stock  Company) 


Of  the  People 

TllC  Company  By  the  People 

—  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1913  was: 

549  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

7,895  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,676,339  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$286,288.02  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$164,025.94  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1913; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  in  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization. 
Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  nearly . 


.  $  9,746.273.87 
8,113,997.41 
1.632,276.46 
94,668,092.00 
14,138,137.61 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  loss  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  off 
all  members.  - - 

THE  PEINN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3Qh  reserve 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  Prezident 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 
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A  TEST  CASE  WANTED 

In  response  to  public  clamor  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  been  studying  the  agreement  and 
practices  of  the  recently  formed  fire 
underwriters  organization  in  that  city, 
with  an  especial  view  to  learning 
whether  or  not  it  violated  in  any  de¬ 
gree  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
anti-compact  law.  Express  disclaimer 
of  any  criminal  violation  of  the  statute 
is  made  by  the  prosecuting  officer,  who 
seems  to  be  very  fair  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

The  need  for  co-operation  effort 
among  insurance  companies  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  furnishing  in¬ 
demnity  to  the  assured,  and  the  marked 
difference  between  such  association  as 
exists  in  the  business  and  that  formed 
in  general  merchandizing  lines  where 
price  agreements  are  entered  into  is 
such  that  no  difficulty  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  making  the  fact  clear  to 
any  sensible  court  or  jury. 

Exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
New  York  rate-making  associations 
was  made  by  a  State  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  several  years  ago,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  practice  was  heartily 
commended,  and  the  unwisdom  of  en¬ 
couraging  individual  rate-cutting  clear¬ 
ly  pointed  out. 

So  far  from  fearing  close  scrutiny 
at  Washington  the  underwriters  wel¬ 
come  it,  and  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  their  right  to  combine  for  re¬ 
ducing  costs  tested  at  so  central  a 
point  as  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


BEST  PRESS  AGENTS  IN  WORLD. 

The  daily  newspapers  gave  more  free 
advertising  to  Lloyds  than  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  institutions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  automobile,  the  theatre  and  sports. 
Any  freak  story  about  the  Lloyds  gets 
on  the  front  page,  and  the  irritating 
aspect  to  stock  fire  company  under¬ 
writers  is  that  most  of  these  stories 
are  fakes.  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
this  week  prints  a  story  of  the  futile 
attempt  of  the  Suffragettes  to  get 
Lloyds  insurance  against  the  defeat  of 
their  propaganda.  How  many  risks  are 
really  carried  against  the  birth  of 
twins,  or  the  failure  to  make  good  in 
business  or  against  the  eventuality  of 
war  between  England  and  America.  Yet 
such  stories  are  constantly  swallowed 
by  the  daily  papers  with  the  result  that 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  does  not  know  the  name  of 
Lloyds  and  that  Lloyds  means  an  in¬ 


surance  carrier.  One  must  beg  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  bended  knees  to  crow¬ 
bar  into  a  daily  paper  a  legitimate  bit 
of  news  of  an  insurance  nature,  where¬ 
as  a  fictitious  story  about  a  Lloyds 
coverage  will  be  sent  by  cable  and 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  daily  press. 

ADVANCES  NOT  “INDEBTEDNESS” 


Opinion  of  Bonding  Companies’  Legal 
Experts  in  Answer  to  Life  Man’s 
Inquiry 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  the 
general  agent  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany: 

Chicago,  Jan.  13. — Editor  The  Eastern 
Underwriter:  I  have  a  contract  with 
an  agent,  Section  14,  of  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“The  said  general  agent  may  at  any 
time  offset  against  any  first  or  renewal 
commissions  due  or  payable  to  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  legal 
representative,  any  indebtedness  which 
may  be  due,  or  may  become  due  to  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  its  legal 
representative,  any  indebtedness  which 
may  be  due,  or  may  become  due  to 
said  general  agent,  from  or  on  account 
of,  said  party  of  the  second  part.” 

The  faithful  performance  of  the 
agent’s  duties  are  covered  by  a  bond 
reading  as  follows: 

Now,  therefore;  if  said  . 

shall  faithfully  perform  all  his 
duties  as  said  agent,  and  account 
for  and  pay  over  all  sums  of  money 
which  he  may  receive  for  said  gen¬ 
eral  agent  or  said  company,  and 
pay  and  discharge  all  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  said  general  agent  and  said 
company,  then  this  bond  shall  be 
void;  otherwise,  it  shall  be  and  re¬ 
main  in  full  force  and  virtue,  it 
being  expressly  declared  that  no 
delay,  extension  of  time,  or  other 
indulgence  granted  to  the  principal 
under  this  bond  shall  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  sureties. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  you 
can  give  me  any  judicial  decision  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  liability  of  surety  in  similar 
cases? 

The  question  seems  to  hinge  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “indebtedness” 
and  whether  advances  are  covered  by 
this  word  under  the  bond. 


Form  an  Unusual  One- 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  referred 
the  question  to  the  legal  departments 
of  several  surety  companies,  all  of 
whom  declared  that  the  form  of  bond 
cited  was  much  broader  and  different 
than  that  which  would  be  issued  by  a 
regular  surety  company. 

The  question  of  whether  advances 
are  included  was  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  assumption  that  advances 
constitute  personal  accommodation 
and  cannot  be  embraced  in  the  bond 
under  the  word  “indebtedness.” 

One  decision  unearthed  covering  the 
word  “indebtedness”  is  that  of  St. 
Louis  Perpetual  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Good  Fellow,  9  Mo.  149,  where  it  is 
defined  as  a  state  of  being  in  debt  with¬ 
out  regard  to  ability  or  inability  of  the 
party  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  word 
implies  an  absolute  or  a  complete  lia¬ 
bility.  A  contingent  liability,  such  as 
that  of  a  surety  before  the  principle 
was  made  default,  does  not  constitute 
indebtedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
money  need  not  be  immediately  pay¬ 
able.  Obligations  yet  to  become  due 
constitute  'indebtedness  as  well  as  bills 
payable. 


James  C.  Crawford,  associate  actuary 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  died 
on  Friday  last  following  a  brief  illness 
of  pneumonia.  He  had  been  associate 
actuary  since  June  6,  1892.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and 
of  an  extremely  gentle  character. 

* *  *  * 

Dr.  E.  G.  Simmons,  vice-president  of 
the  Pan-American  Life,  is  in  Central 
America,  visiting  the  Guatamala  and 
San  Salvador  agencies  of  the  Company. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


LAWRENCE  PRIDDY 


Lawrence  Priddy,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
in  the  New  York  field.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  tackle  anything,  and  a  friend 
of  his  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York,  of  the  executive  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Priddy  is  chairman:  “If 
Lawrence  were  to  meet  Von  Hinden- 
berg  face  to  face  he  would  be  pretty 
apt  to  ask  him  inside  of  five  minutes: 
‘General,  do  you  carry  insurance?’  ” 
Mr.  Priddy  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  He  began  with  the 
New  York  Life  as  an  agent  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  won  a  membership  at  once 
in  the  $100,000  Club.  In  1903  he  toas 
appointed  agency  director  at  Baltimore 
and  was  transferred  in  1905  to  the 
Union  Square  branch  in  New  York  City. 
In  one  year  he  wrote  $1,157,000,  win¬ 
ning  the  presidency  of  the  $200,000 
Club. 

In  a  list  of  leaders  just  sent  out  by 
the  New  York  Life  Mr.  Priddy’s  name 
heads  the  list  each  month  for  fifty- 
three  times  out  of  a  possible  sixty,  for 
a  five  year  period.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  feat  of  his  was  his  recent  action, 
following  the  death  of  a  great  financier 
carrying  $380,000,  in  presenting  to  sev¬ 
eral  companies  all  the  proofs  of  loss 
on  a  Saturday  morning  and  collecting 
payments  before  1  o’clock  the  same  day. 
*  •  • 

Paul  Alexander  is  a  supervisor  of 
agents  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Lifj  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Saul  Alexandre  is 
a  leading  producer  of  the  Company  in 
Greater  New  York.  Recently  Saul 
evolved  the  following  effusion: 

Said  Paul  Alexander  to  Saul  Alex¬ 
andre,  “Do  they  mix  us  up?  Pray 
answer  with  candor.” 

“They  do  that,”  said  Saul,  replying 
to  Paul,  “but  what  does  it  matter;  I 
don’t  care  a  dem  as  long  as  they  sign 
apps  with  good  old  F.  M.” 

•  •  • 

Fred  Dexter,  of  the  Mutual  Life,  got 
back  from  Bermuda  a  few  days  ago. 
He  said  that  the  sensation  of  going 
swimming  in  January  two  days  journey 
from  New  York,  was  one  of  the  novel 
features  of  his  trip. 

•  •  • 

C.  H.  Rosenbaum,  of  the  Bankers 
Life  of  Des  Moines,  was  the  honor  man 
of  the  Company  from  July  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1914,  writing  $406,70’0.  His  field 
is  Chicago.  He  says: 

“The  way  to  win  is  to  know  your 
business  and  to  feel  that  no  man  is  too 
big  for  you  to  see  and  to  convince  that 
he  needs  life  insurance.  Talk  straight 
and  don’t  lie.  Talk  nothing  but  your 
own  company.  Bear  down  on  good 
management,  clean  officers,  selected 
risks.  Then  talk  policy  and  follow 
your  drill  on  these:  Low  rates,  clean 
contracts,  liberal  options  and  probabil¬ 
ities  of  large  dividends.  These  things 
must  and  will  get  business.” 


L.  R.  Potter,  as  a  member  of  a  newly 
formed  brokerage  firm  in  New  York 
city,  will  push  for  general  business, 
specializing,  however,  on  such  lines  as 
are  written  by  the  Preferred  Accident, 
which  Company  will  be  represented  by 
his  firm.  As  the  son  of  Secretary  W. 
C.  Potter,  of  the  Preferred  Accident, 
and  a  grandson  of  a  former  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  executive,  young  Mr. 
Potter  entered  the  insurance  business 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  six  years 
of  his  association  therewith  he  has  jus¬ 
tified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  is 
now  arranging  for  still  larger  things. 

•  •  • 

P.  J.  Scanlan  has  been  appointed  a 
district  manager  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Federal  Life,  and  will  be  associated 
with  J.  De  Witt  Jobborn. 

•  •  • 

Charles  E.  Chase,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Hartford  Fire, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  National  Bank.  Mr.  Chase  was 
born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  March  29,  1857. 
His  father  at  that  time  was  general 
agent  of  the  New  England  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford.  The  family 
moved  to  this  city  and  the  younger 
Chase  was  graduated  from  the  Hartford 
Public  High  School  in  the  class  of  1876. 
He  entered  the  local  agency  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  the 
next  year  and  in  1880  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  home  office.  In  July,  1890, 
he  was  elected  second  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  in  January,  1903,  he  was  made 
vice-president,  retaining  that  office  until 
his  promotion  to  the  presidency  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1903,  his 
father  having  served  for  forty-one 
years.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Hartford  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  in  1894  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  board  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  1908  when  he  declined  io 
serve  in  that  capacity  further.  In  1913 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Hartford  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  after  relinquishing 
the  office  of  president  on  account  of 
his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  executive 
management. 

*  *  • 

Arthur  Hawkhurst,  insurance  man¬ 
ager  for  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best  posted  men 
on  general  insurance  affairs  outside 
the  fraternity,  and  indeed  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  many  underwriters.  By 
virtue  of  his  position  with  one  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  houses  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Hawkhurst  views  insurance 
affairs  from  a  different  angle  than  that 
taken  by  underwriters,  and  his  views 
upon  topics  of  broad  application  al¬ 
ways  command  serious  attention. 


NO  MUTUALIZATION 


Proposition  of  Minority  Stockholder  of 
Union  Central  Laid  Law 
Upon  the  Table 


.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Union 
Central,  which  had  the  best  year  in 
its  history,  was  held  in  Cincinnati  this 
week.  A  motion  to  mutualize,  offered 
by  an  attorney,  was  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  laid  upon  the  table. 

With  reference  to  the  proposition 
President  Clark  made  the  following 
statement  after  the  meeting: 

“The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  never  formally  considered 
the  idea  of  mutualization  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  either  its  board  of  directors 
or  stockholders. 

“The  question  has  been  informally 
discussed  by  the  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  together  with  other  current  in¬ 
surance  topics. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  smaller 
stockholders  did  present,  of  -his  own 
volition  and  without  discussion  with 
those  most  interested,  a  resolution  sug¬ 
gesting  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  canvass  the  question  of  mutualiza¬ 
tion.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the 
table  until  the  next  annual  meeting.” 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


CAUSE  FOR  MUCH  ANXIETY 


DEMOLITION  CLAUSE  IN  BOSTON 


Enforcement  of  New  Building  Ordi¬ 
nance  in  City  May  Prove  Expen¬ 
sive  to  Companies 


Home  office  men  who  have  given 
careful  study  to  the  “Demolition 
Clause”  adopted  by  the  Boston  Boart.. 
last  October,  are  not  a  little  worried 
over  the  matter,  holding  that  by  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  city’s  new  building 
ordinance  the  insurance  companies 
would  be  forced  to  pay  losses  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  present  calculations  and 
that  the  15  per  cent,  additional  premi¬ 
um  had  for  assuming  the  special  risks, 
wouldn’t  go  far  toward  meeting  the 
outgo. 

W'ithin  a  recent  period  several  hith¬ 
erto  outlying  communities  have  been 
incorporated  as  part  of  Boston  proper, 
and  are  now  amenable  to  its  building 
and  other  ordinances.  One  of  these 
measures  provides  that  when  a  frame 
building  is  damaged  beyond  a  certain 
degree  it  cannot  be  rebuilt  along 
former  lines,  but  must  be  replaced  by 
a  brick  or  stone  structure.  Authority 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  damage 
and  the  wisdom  of  replacement  rests 
with  the  building  inspector.  True,  ap¬ 
peal  can  be  made  to  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  from  his  judgment,  but  as  the 
mayor  has  thus  far  failed  to  appoint 
the  commission  the  will  of  the  in¬ 
spector  3s  supreme. 

In  the  event  of  a  sweeping  fire  in  the 
residential  section  of  the  city  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  would  be  called 
upon  not  only  to  meet  total  losses  upon 
frame  structures,  but  also  to  pay  the 
cost  of  their  replacement  with  far  more 
substantial  structures. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  members  of 
the  Boston  Board  carefully  weighed 
the  latent  possibilities  in  their  city  by 
the  new  building  ordinance;  neverthe¬ 
less  company  men  are  worried  and 
would  rest  far  easier  if  the  contingent 
hazard  were  not  so  serious. 


sian  Transport  in  the  United  States. 
Since  this  company  has  been  transact¬ 
ing  only  a  limited  business  on  an  un¬ 
admitted,  surplus  basis  and  has  little 
or  no  assets  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver.  The  Russian  Trans¬ 
port  &  Insurance  Company  is  a  multi¬ 
millionaire  concern  and  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  pay  its  losses  without  undue 
delay,  even  in  war  times.  Douglas 
Brothers  of  New  York  regard  the  case 
as  one  pressed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  nominal  aid  of  our  courts 
to  embarrass  one  of  their  companies 
which  is  already  harassed  by  war  con¬ 
ditions.  The  appointment  of  a  local  re¬ 
ceiver  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  Transport,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  aforementioned,  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  solvency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  has  $2,500,000  paid  in  capi¬ 
tal  and  over  $5,000,000  assets  in 
Russia.” 


RETURN  COMMISSIONS 


Local  Agents  Contribute  to  Fund  to 
Test  Matter  in 
Courts 


The  Cincinnati  Insurance  Club  and  a 
number  of  individual  agents  have  con¬ 
tributed  funds  toward  the  employment 
of  counsel  to  test  out  the  question  of 
return  commissions  in  defunct  com¬ 
panies.  A  special  committee  of  the 
National  Association  has  this  matter  in 
charge  and  it  is  necessary  to  raise  con¬ 
siderable  money  for  the  purpose.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done  the  case  may  go  by 
default.  The  Association  believes  this 
is  an  opportunity  to  test  out  an  im¬ 
portant  question  at  small  cost  to  each 
agent,  whereas  it  would  be  extremely 
expensive  for  an  individual  agent  to 
fight  this  question  out  for  himself.  W. 
F.  Carey,  41  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati, 
is  chairman  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  committee. 


EAGLE  FIRE 


WOULD  COLLECT  $120,000 


Company  Elects  New  Officers  and 
Prepares  to  Actively  Re-Eenter 
Business 


DAILIES  MUST  BE  STAMPED 


UTICA  PROBLEM  DISPOSED  OF 


Satisfactory  Arrangement  Between  F. 
I.  A.  and  State  Association  Re¬ 
garding  Sprinklered  Risks. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12. — An  ar¬ 


portant  subjects  of  general  interest  to 
local  agents  will  be  considered  at  this 
time.  The  meeting  being  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  it  is  expected  it  will  attract  a 
substantial  attendance.  The  last  mid¬ 
year  conference  was  held  in  New  York 
city.  Cleveland  agents  are  planning 
to  entertain  the  visitors  at  a  dinner 
during  the  conference. 


A  GIFT  WORTHWHILE 


Suit  to  be  Instituted  Against  Compa¬ 
nies  by  Connecticut  Manu¬ 
facturing  Concern 


Although  acquitted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  crime  of  arson  or  any 
participation  therein,  Roswell  P.  Clark, 
president  of  the  American  Shear  and 
Knife  Company  of  Hotchkissville  and 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  not,  according  to 
the  Bridgeport  Herald,  “going  to  have 
a  bed  of  roses  in  collecting  the  face 
value  of  his  $120,000  worth  of  insur¬ 
ance  policies  upon  the  factory  and 
equipment  destroyed  at  Hotchkissville 
several  months  ago.”  Mr.  Clark,  it  is 
understood,  is  preparing  to  sue  the 
companies  for  the  amount  of  his  claim. 


RECEIVER  APPOINTED 


Creditor  Takes  Action  Against  Mil¬ 
lionaire  Russian  Excess-Line 
Writing  Company 


In  connection  with  the  receivership 
for  the  Russian  Transport  &  Insurance 
Company,  R.  H.  Folsom  of  Douglas 
Brothers,  the  United  States  managers 
of  the  Company,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

“Delay  in  mails  and  the  interruption 
of  business,  owing  to  the  foreign  war, 
has  prevented  the  Russian  Transport 
&  Insurance  Company  of  Petrograd 
from  receiving  accounts  and  proofs  of 
loss  in  time  to  permit  the  payment  of 
a  loss  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  Sydney 
Levy,  a  policyholder.  Consequently, 
Judge  Goff  has  appointed  a  receiver  for 
the  property  and  accounts  of  the  Rus- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  American  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance 
Company  which  was  held  in  the  offices 
of  Henry  Quinby,  165  Broadway,  the 
following  directors  of  the  Company 
were  elected:  Charles  E.  W.  Chambers, 
George  B.  Read,  Herbert  Buxton,  H.  J. 
Whitcomb,  C.  H.  Dodd,  W.  R.  Jeffreys, 
Lawrence  Phillipps,  Herbert  Pomeroy 
Phillips,  John  E.  King,  George  E. 
Joseph,  Leslie  C.  Tomkins,  Henry  C. 
Quinby  and  Robert  .Strange. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  on  January  20,  at  which  time 
it  is  expected  that  Henry  C.  Quinby 
will  be  elected  president  and  George 
B.  Read  secretary  of  the  Company. 

The  Eagle  Fire  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  New  York  city  fire  insurance 
companies.  It  reinsured  its  business  in 
the  North  British  &  Mercantile  some 
years  ago,  following  which  its  charter 
was  purchased  by  London,  England, 
parties.  It  is  planning  to  actively  re¬ 
sume  business. 


YEAR’S  FIRE  LOSS  $28,505 


Record  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  a  Credit¬ 
able  One — Insurance  Involved 
$489,962 


According  to  the  report  of  Chief  En¬ 
gineer  Thomas  H.  Mahoney,  of  the 
Westfield,  Mass.,  fire  department,  the 
fire  loss  of  the  city  during  1914  amount¬ 
ed  to  $28,505.  The  value  of  the  property 
concerned  was  $648,810,  with  insurance 
had  thereon  of  $489,962. 

The  chief  recommends  the  purchase 
of  500  additional  feet  of  fire  hose. 


rangement  wholly  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  at  interest  was  reached  at  the 
State  Association  meeting  here  yester¬ 
day  regarding  the  Post  Agency  matter. 

The  agency  at  Utica  placed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  policies  upon  sprinklered  proper¬ 
ties  with  the  Continental  group  of  com¬ 
panies  which  it  represents. 

The  State  Association  and  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Insurance  Association  became  in¬ 
volved,  and  several  months  ago  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  both  organizations  met 
the  officials  of  the  Continental  in  New 
York  city,  and  reached  an  understand¬ 
ing,  which  in  substance  forms  the 
agreement  effected  here  to-day. 

It  is  stipulated  that  in  future  all 
sprinklered  business,  whether  written 
through  agencies  or  at  company  head 
offices  shall  be  sent  the  proper  stamp¬ 
ing  office  for  scrutiny. 

This  satisfactory  disposition  of  what 
at  one  time  threatened  to  become  a 
serious  matter,  shows  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  level-headed  men 
meet  in  free  and  frank  discussion. 


MID-YEAR  CONFERENCE 


Executive  Committee  of  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Insurance  Agents  to 
Meet  in  Cleveland 


Agents  generally  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  has  practically  decided 
to  call  the  mid-year  conference  at 
Cleveland  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
February  11  and  12.  A  number  of  im- 


ST.  LOUIS  FIRE  LOSSES 


Chief  Henderson  Advocates  Fire  Mar¬ 
shal  as  Prevention  Measure — Court 
Decision  Not  Sufficient 


By  a  decision  of  the  Missouri  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  owner  of  a  rooming 
house  of  three  or  more  stories  is  held 
responsible  for  the  injuries  sustained 
through  the  lack  of  fire  escapes,  by  the 
persons  residing  in  the  house.  Fire 
Chief  Henderson  has  recommended  and 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  fire  mar¬ 
shal.  In  urging  this  step,  Chief  Hen¬ 
derson  states  that  the  fire  loss  in  St. 
Louis  for  1914  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1913,  a  good  proportion  of 
which  was  of  incendiary  origin,  but 
many  of  the  fires  were  due  to  careless¬ 
ness,  and  he  advocates  a  fire  marshal’s 
office  that  these  fires  may  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  recommendations  made  for 
their  prevention.  Commenting  on  pos¬ 
sible  fire  prevention  measures,  Chief 
Henderson  states  that,  in  his  opinion, 
neither  the  above  court  decision  nor 
the  action  of  the  New  York  Fire  De¬ 
partment  in  causing  the  man  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  whose  fault  or  negligence 
the  fire  is  due,  will  prove  adequate  in 
greatly  reducing  the  St.  Louis  loss  ratio. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PA.,  RATES 

Asserting  that  rates  in  Delaware 
county,  Pa.,  are  higher  than  those  in 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Berks  and 
Montgomery,  the  Delaware  County 
Firemen’s  Association  has  petitioned 
the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Underwrit¬ 
ers  Association  in  the  matter. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


INSURANCE  PLACERS  DINNER 


Will  be  Held  at  Hotel  McAlpin  on 
February  13 — Object  of  the 
Club 


The  Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan, 
recently  organized  by  some  of  the  most 
serious-minded  and  ambitious  young 
insurance  placers,  solicitors  and  clerks 
on  William  Street,  and  which  has  for 
its  object  not  only  social  features  but 
education  along  fundamental  engineer¬ 
ing  and  underwriting  lines,  will  hold  a 
dinner  and  a  dance  at  the  Hotel  Mc¬ 
Alpin  on  February  13.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  is  hard  at  work  and 
a  number  of  prominent  men  on  the 
street  have  promised  to  attend  and  may 
talk.  The  club  now  has  a  membership 
of  thirty,  and  at  its  future  meetings 
it  expects  to  be  addressed  on  technical 
questions  by  engineers,  rate  experts 
and  others  who  can  give  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  young  men  who  have 
picked  out  insurance  for  their  career. 

Stanton  M.  Bower,  of  Frederick  C. 
Smith  Co.,  is  president  of  the  club; 
C.  E.  Gambel,  of  Herbert  Buxton,  is 
secretary;  and  Le  Roy  Gold,  of  M.  Gold 
&  Co.,  is  treasurer.  George  McKay, 
A  B.  See  &  Depew;  Bert  Samuels,  of 
Bale,  Snedeker  &  Co.;  and  Harry  Maas, 
of  Henry  Sobel  &  Co.,  are  among  other 
active  workers. 


ENTER  BROKERAGE  FIELD 


T.  R.  Withers  and  C.  W.  Dean  Form 
New  Local  Firm — Long  Experience 
in  Insurance — N.  J.  Agency 


Thomas  R.  Withers,  formerly  of  the 
Withers  &  Mills  agency,  has  become 
associated  with  Charles  W.  Dean  in 
the  brokerage  firm  of  Withers  &  Dean 
with  offices  at  80  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Mr.  Withers  started  in  the  brok¬ 
erage  business  in  1887  with  A.  H’. 
Brown,  as  Brown  &  Withers,  and  Mr. 
Dean  became  connected  with  that  office 
as  a  clerk,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  continuously  associated  with  Mr. 
Withers.  Withers  &  Dean  will  operate 
as  brokers  for  all  lines  of  insurance. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Dean  has 
had  the  representation  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Fire,  Williamsburg  City 
Fire,  National  Ben  Franklin  Fire  and 
Metropolitan  Casualty  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  secure  the  agencies  of  two 
more  companies  in  the  near  future. 


EAST  SIDE  BROKERS'  MEETING 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  _  of 
the  East  Side  Brokers  Association 
which  will  be  held  at  100  Essex  street 
on  January  7,  the  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  term  will  be  elected.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  meeting  was  so  taken  up  with  other 
important  business  that  the  election, 
which  should  have  taken  place  at  that 
time  was  postponed  to  the  present  date. 

From  May,  1915,  the  meetings  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  evening  here¬ 
tofore,  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
instead. 


SOUTHERN  FIELD  MEN  TO  MEET 


INSURANCE  IN  CANADA 


1914  RELATIVELY  SATISFACTORY 


Loss  Ratio  Shows  Reduction  Over 

Previous  Year — Two  American 
Companies  Enter  Dominion 

Fire  insurance  in  Canada,  as  reviewed 
by  E.  F.  Garron  for  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  in  a  relatively  satisfactory 
condition  in  spite  of  the  depression 
due  to  the  war.  As  a  result  of  the 
foresight  and  preparedness  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  business  men  of  the  Dominion,  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  larger  interests  has  been 
retained,  and  the  financial  situation  has 
been  successfully  coped  with  in  spite 
of  the  calling  in  of  all  European  loans. 
So,  with  faith  of  the  people  still  intact 
and  with  $4,000,000  decrease  in  the  fire 
loss  over  1913,  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  bent  by  the  dearth  of 
business  activity,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  broken. 

The  new  year  of  legislation  in  the 
Dominion  affecting  insurance  leaves  un¬ 
decided,  pending  a  decision  by  the 
Privy  Council,  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  to  be  or  not  to  be  necessary  for 
a  Dominion  chartered  company  to  be 
licensed  in  each  individual  province  to 
transact  business  in  any  or  all  of  the 
others.  Arising  from  the  conference 
of  the  insurance  superintendents  of 
several  provinces,  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lation  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  in 
passing  laws  providing  more  uniform 
policy  conditions. 

There  have  been  several  important 
steps  taken  in  the  past  year  which  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  tension  which  has 
surrounded  the  existence  and  practices 
of  the  underwriters’  agencies,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  British  Columbia,  where  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  very  poor.  Instead  of 
barring  all  such  agencies  from  member¬ 
ship,  as  was  contemplated  at  first,  a 
compromise  measure  has  been  adopted 
by  the  British  Columbia  Board,  forming 
two  classes  of  agencies  which  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  (1)  those  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  parent  company  both 
in  office  and  field  force,  and  (2),  those 
having  been  formed  to  continue  the 
business  of  a  retired  company.  These 
two  classes  of  underwriters’  agencies 
have  been  accorded  full  privilege  and 
full  membership  by  the  board. 

Several  important  changes  in  the 
companies  operating  in  Canada  were 
effected  during  the  year.  Two  French 
and  two  American  companies  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  one  having  taken  over  the 
business  of  a  retiring  company,  while 
five  companies  have  become  extinct 
through  one  cause  or  another. 


Coincident  with  the  retirement  of  T. 
R.  Withers  from  the  firm  of  Withers 
&  Mills,  long  time  local  agents  of 
New  York  city,  his  interest  having 
been  purchased  by  the  other  members, 
the  business  will  be  continued'  at  the 
same  location  under  the  name  of  Mills 
&  Honnes.  John  F.  Honnes  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  agency  for  five  years 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  business  practices  of  the 
office  and  so  the  agency  will  continue 
with  the  same  companies  and  no 
change  in  the  underwriting  principles. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  in 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 


"The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America ” 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  *5,000,000.00 


K.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
IE.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here- 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manager 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


,  New  York 
52  Wall  Street 


O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager.  80  Maiden  Lane, 

New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee, 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JA.S.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


(FIRE) 

The  Potomac  Insurance  Company 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Agents  Wanted  in 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Illinois 

Jlddras  HOME  OFFICE  -  -  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FIKB  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 


F.  C  IRWIN  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Yice-President 

’  ’  ’  M  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  0.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency, 
following  the  custom  of  field  re-unions, 
will  hold  a  conference  of  its  Southern 
special  agents  on  January  27  in  New 
York  city.  Including  field  men  and 
heads  of  departments,  about  twenty- 
five  individuals  interested  in  its  South¬ 
ern  business  will  take  part  in  the 
conference. 


OLD  BUT  EFFECTIVE 

Although  the  sprinklers  in  the  Fran- 
kel  Brothers  building  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y„  are  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
they  quickly  opened  when  fire  broke 
out  in  the  premises  some  days  ago,  the 
resultant  damage  being  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy 

'  Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgenls 

Western  Pennsylvania 


January  15,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


EXCESS  BROKERAGE  AGAIN 


AN  ISSUE  IN  SUBURBAN  FIELD 


Five  Officers  Alleged  to  Flagrantly 
Violate  Explicit  Exchange 
Rule 


A  most  interesting  session  of  the 
Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  is 
expected  when  the  organization  next 
meets  on  the  19th  inst. 

The  excess  brokerage  evil,  which  a 
year  or  so  ago  became  so  serious  as 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
association,  and  which  was  supposedly 
settled  through  an  advance  of  five  per 
cent,  in  the  allowance  granted  the  mid¬ 
dle  men,  is  again  an  issue  that  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  very  positively. 

Ten  per  cent.,  the  commission  former¬ 
ly  allowed  brokers  by  the  Exchange 
companies,  was  held  insufficient  by  the 
producers  to  pay  them  for  their  time, 
trouble  and  expense  in  securing  risks, 
the  average  premium  upon  which  was 
far  below  that  paid  upon  mercantile 
hazards.  On  this  account  a  number 
of  prominent  brokers  declined  to  sign 
the  Exchange  pledge,  asserting  and 
with  every  evidence  of  sincerity  that 
they  had  no  trouble  in  placing  their 
business,  and  getting  fifteen  per  cent, 
therefor.  This  method  of  operating, 
however,  was  demoralizing,  alike  .o 
brokers  and  companies,  and  kept  the 
local  situation  in  a  constant  state  of 
upheaval.  Through  the  Fire  Insurance 
Brokers  Association  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  the  Exchange  that  if  it  in¬ 
creased  the  commission  rate  from  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  the  Association 
would  use  its  best  efforts  to  secure 
the  pledge  of  all  brokers  who  had  not 
previously  signed  the  Exchange  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  such  procedure  would 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
so  generally  complained  of. 

The  company  men  accepted  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  the  brokers,  the  Suburban 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  in  special 
meeting  advancing  its  commission  rate 
to  the  larger  figure.  Following  this 
action  a  number  of  previously  unsigned 
brokers  signed  the  association  agree¬ 
ment,  though  not  all.  For  a  time  the 
commission  problem  seemed  to  have 
been  fully  and  finally  settled,  and  the 
fraternity  rested  easily.  Later  stories 
of  side  deals  became  quietly  current; 
loyal  companies  and  agents  saw  busi¬ 
ness  disappear  from  their  books,  and 
the  old  charges  of  excess  brokerages 
were  again  heard.  That  there  is  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  for  such  allegation  is 
generally  believed,  hence  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  certain  Exchange  mem¬ 
bers  to  compel  decisive  action  at  the 
meeting  of  the  organization  next 
Tuesday. 


COMMISSION  QUESTION 


Local  Agent  Must  Get  His  Remunera¬ 
tion  From  Company  and  Not 
From  Assured. 


From  a  prominent  New  York  State 
local  agent  we  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inquiry: 

“Will  you  kindly  advise  us  if  there 
are  any  decisions  in  reference  to  a 
local  agent  deducting  his  commissions 
from  the  assured’s  return  premiums  on 
cancellations. 

“We  would  very  much  appreciate  an 
opinion  from  you  and  any  decisions 
that  you  know  of  in  relation  to  such  a 
transaction. 

“We  will  assume  that  we  owe  Smith 
1100  return  premiums  and  in  paying 
him  we  give  him  our  check  for  say 
$80  and  retain  $20  as  commission 
which  we  would  lose  on  the  transac¬ 
tion.  The  policies,  of  course,  being 
cancelled  by  said  Smith.” 

Standard  Policy  Conditions 

The  local  agent  is  the  representative 
of  the  company  and  not  of  the  as¬ 
sured,  and  derives  his  compensation 
from  the  former.  The  right  of  either 
company  or  property-owner  to  cancel 
a  policy  is  undoubted,  the  conditions 
of  the  cancellation  being  set  forth  in 


lines  Nos.  51  to  55,  both  inclusive,  of 
the  New  York  Standard  fire  insurance 
policy,  which  read  as  here  given: 

“This  policy  shall  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  at  the  request  of  the  insured,  or 
by  the  company  by  giving  five  days’ 
notice  of  such  cancellation.  If  this 
policy  shall  be  cancelled  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  provided  or  become  void  or  cease, 
the  premium  having  been  actually  paid, 
the  unearned  portion  shall  be  returned 
on  surrender  of  this  policy  or  last  re¬ 
newal,  this  company  retaining  the  cus¬ 
tomary  short  rate;  except  that  when 
this  policy  is  cancelled  by  this  com¬ 
pany  by  giving  notice,  it  shall  retain 
only  the  pro  rata  premium.” 

From  the  above  it  will  clearly  appear 
that  the  policyholder  is  entitled  to  the 
full  unearned  premium,  and  in  no  case 
must  the  assured  deduct  his  commis¬ 
sion  therefrom;  the  company  being  lia¬ 
ble  for  its  payment. 

In  common  practice  agents  in  surren¬ 
dering  a  company’s  representation  de¬ 
duct  full  commission  under  the  policy, 
but  where  the  connection  is  continuous 
it  is  customary  only  to  charge  commis¬ 
sion  upon  the  earned  portion  of  the 
premium,  be  it  much  or  little. 

Should  the  agent  refuse  to  pay  the 
assured  the  amount  to  which  he  is  en¬ 
titled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Standard  policy,  the  former  may  send 
his  contract  direct  to  the  issuing  com¬ 
pany  and  demand  full  reimbursement. 
In  such  case  the  agent  would  have  to 
credit  the  return  commissions  to  the 
company — 

(See  Steam  Boiler  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Ander¬ 
son,  et  al„  6  N.  Y.  Supp.  507.  National 
Union  vs.  Nason,  131  Pac.  755. 

The  assured  would  likewise  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  amount  from  the  company 
without  deduction  of  the  proportion  of 
the  commission  paid  to  a  broker. 

(See  McKenna  vs.  Firemans  Ins.  Co. 
63  N.  Y.  Supp.  164.)  Van  Valkenburg 
vs.  Ins.  Co.  51  N.  Y.  465. 

If  the  agent  acted  as  broker  and 
placed  the  business  in  companies  which 
he  did  not  represent  as  a  duly  com¬ 
missioned  agent,  he  then  was  acting  as 
agent  of  the  assured,  and  having  done 
so  he  earned  his  brokerage  commission 
for  the  business  he  was  employed  to 
do  and  there  was  no  legal  or  moral 
reason  why  he  should  not  retain  the 
compensation  allowed. 

(See  Davis-Dorland  &  Co.  vs.  Husing, 
138  N.  Y.  Supp.  1009.) 

One  of  the  prominent  New  York  city 
brokerage  houses  is  famous  for  its  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  assured  pay  full  com¬ 
mission  should  he  order  cancellation 
after  a  line  has  been  satisfactorily 
placed. 


LOUISVILLE  DWELLING  RATES 

According  to  chairman  Ruby  Laffoon, 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Rating  Board, 
the  new  dwelling  rates  being  prepared 
for  Louisville,  will  average  30  per  cent, 
below  those  now  in  force. 


ROCHESTER’S  FIRE  LOSS 


The  fire  loss  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last 
year  totaled  $454,710. 


_ 

The  Home  Insurance  Company 

No.  56  CEDAR  STREET  NEW  YORK 

One  Hundred-and-Twenty-third  Semi-annual  Statement 

JANUARY  19 IS 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS: 

i  .  n  1  ,  T-  „  .  Par  Value  Market  Value 

Uash  in  Banks  and  1  rust  Companies .  $2,161,179  98 

United  States  Bonds . $  150,000  00  158,000  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  4,795,733  00  4,578,573  33 

Rail  Road  Bonds  . 10,505,000  00  9,470,540  00 

Miscellaneous  Bonds .  2,907,000  00  2,740,200  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks . 10,840,500  00  11,341,890  00 

Miscellaneous  Stocks  .  1,150,000  00  1,361,000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Stocks .  139,300  00  388,175  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate  5,500  00 

Premiums  uncollected,  in  course  of  transmission  and 

in  hands  of  Agents .  2,857,845  96 

Accrued  interest  .  250,635  00 

$35,313,539  27 

LIABILITIES: 

Cash  Capital  . f$  6,000,000  00 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  14,268,024  00 

Reserve  for  Losses . . .  1,554,384  79 

Funds  held  under  Reinsurance  Treaties .  437,656  32 

Reserve  for  Taxes  .  250,000  00 

Reserve  for  Miscellaneous  Accounts  due  and  unpaid.  .  100,000  00 

Reserve  as  a  Conflagration  Surplus .  f2, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  over  contingencies  and  all  liabilities  including 

capital .  f  10,703,474  16 

$35,313,539  27 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  -  -  t$l 8,703,474  16 

DIRECTORS: 

LEVI  P.  .MORTON  WILLIAM  D.  BALDWIN 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW  LEWIS  L.  CLARKE 

GEORGE  H.  HARTFORD  CLARENCE  II.  KELSEY 

HENRY  F.  NOYES  WILLIAM  IVES  WASHBURN 

LUCIEN  C.  WARNER  ELBERT  II.  GARY 

JOHN  CLAFLIN  *  THOMAS  B.  KENT 

JOHN  H.  FLAGLER  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
AREUNAII  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 
New  York,  January  ist,  1915. 


INSURANCE  FOR  “THE  CAUSE" 


NEW  YORK  SUFFRAGISTS  PLAN 


Would  Like  $25,000  Indemnity  if  De¬ 
feated  at  the  Polls  This 
Year 


While  confident  of  victory  at  the 
polls  in  November  next,  leaders  of  the 
suffrage  movement  in  New  York  State, 
are  yet  anxious  to  provide  a  substan¬ 
tial  solace  in  the  event  of  defeat,  and 
to  that  end  are  casting  about  for  $25,000 
indemnity.  An  officer  of  the  Woman’s 
Political  Union  inquired  of  a  local  as¬ 
sociation  the  premium  on  a  $25,000 
policy  to  be  paid  “the  cause”  should 
suffrage  be  denied  the  fair  sex  of  the 
Empire  State  in  the  political  struggle 
this  fall.  The  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  worth  one  hundred  and  ten  per 
cent,  to  assume  the  liability,  rather 
nonplussed  the  enthusiastic  inquirer. 


who,  however,  will  likely  sound  Lon¬ 
don  Lloyds  upon  the  subject. 

Another  interesting  proposition  sub¬ 
mitted  the  New  York  insurance  asso¬ 
ciation  above  referred  to,  was  as  to  its 
willingness  to  write  a  $7,000  policy, 
protecting  a  party  entering  the  “chick¬ 
en  business”  against  loss. 

Possibly  when  the  classification  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  (National  Board  gets  under 
full  headway  sufficient  data  will  be 
secured  upon  which  to  base  adequate 
tariffs  and  prepare  forms  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  unusual  hazards,  but  until 
that  time,  one  hundred  and  ten  per 
cent,  would  be  a  safe  figure  to  quote. 

ALLEGHENY  CO.  BOARD 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Allegheny 
County  (!Pa.)  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers  will  be  held  on  the  14th  instant. 
The  officers  to  be  elected  include  a 
president,  vice-president,  manager,  and 
secretary.  At  the  same  time  nine 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
will  be  chosen. 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


January  15,  1915. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS,  Presldtnt 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


CROOKED  ADJUSTMENT  EASY 


EXPERIENCES  OF  W.  R.  PITCHER 


Veteran  Tells  Insurance  Society  of 
Adjuster’s  Worries — Story  of 
Eight  Day  Clock 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of  the 
insurance  business  which  has  developed 
so  much  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  as 
has  the  adjustment  of  losses.  William 
R.  Pitcher,  the  veteran  adjuster  of  this 
city,  told  the  members  of  the  Insurance 
Society,  last  week,  just  what  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  adjuster  are. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  tact, 
horse  sense  and  being  a,  good  judge 
of  human  nature  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  in  this  work.  With¬ 
out  such  qualifications  a  man  is  not 
fitted  to  pursue  this  very  complex  call¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Pitcher  said  that  he  thought 
a  chair  to  teach  adjustment  work, 
should  be  established  in  some  of  the 
colleges  so  that  education  might  be 
secured  along  this  special  line. 

The  fire  insurance  adjuster  is  natural¬ 
ly  the  one  to  come  in  closest  contact 
with  the  subject  of  incendiarism.  Mr. 
Pitcher  referred  to  the  operations  of 
organized  gangs  in  this  city,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark.  In  the  latter  part  of 
eighties  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
ties  numerous  gangs,  notable  of  which 
was  the  shoe  store  gang,  ran  riot  This 
gang  was  finally  stamped  out  in  the 
period  between  1892-1897  by  the  con¬ 
viction  of  fourteen  of  the  most  daring 
firebugs.  The  total  sentences  imposed 
were  288  years.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  through  political  influence  or  by 
some  other  means  practically  every  one 
of  these  convicted  firebugs  escaped 
serving  his  full  term. 

Gradual  Growth  of  Business 

The  growth  of  the  adjustment  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  a  very  gradual  one. 
Originally  surveyors  made  the  adjust¬ 
ments.  Frequently  they  settled  the 
losses,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  damage  involved.  Pay  as  little  as 
possible  was  the  general  plan.  Such 
loose  schemes  of  individual  adjust¬ 
ments  resulted  In  abuses  growing  up, 
and  losses  were  later  handled  by  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  Gradually  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  developed,  which  is  still  being 
maintained,  and  which  has  proved  both 
workable  and  practical. 

In  the  old  days  an  adjuster  was  fre¬ 
quently  in  danger  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Pitcher  himself  said  that  he  was  once 
chased  by  a  man  armed  with  a  knife, 
when  he  went  to  adjust  a  loss.  He 
received  a  skull  and  cross  bones  letter 
on  another  occasion.  Gun  threats  were 
made  against  him  in  Brooklyn. 

Back  in  1882  the  salvage  work  was 
found  to  be  too  closely  connected  with 
the  fire  patrol  and  changes  in  practice 
were  therefore  brought  about.  Numer¬ 
ous  frauds  were  discovered,  perpetrat¬ 
ed  against  companies,  and  wreckers 
were  frequently  caught  removing  goods 
from  premises  after  a  fire.  A  joint 
checking  system  was  devised  to  elim¬ 
inate  this  danger. 

Wearing  Apparel  Puzzles 

Mr.  Pitcher  discussed  the  difficulties 
frequently  met  in  making  adjustments 
on  wearing  apparel.  Numerous  frauds 
were  discovered  in  this  connection 
against  the  companies.  A  practice  was 
mentioned  where  insurance  was  taken 
out  by  men  not  connected  with  a 
property,  who  then  set  fire  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  then  forced  the  legal  owner  to 
divide  up  with  them  when  the  loss 
was  adjusted,  under  pain  of  losing 
everything.  All  kinds  of  crooked  prac¬ 
tices  were  at  one  time  in  vogue.  Some 
of  these  organized  gangs  were  particu¬ 
larly  hold  in  their  operations.  They 
fixed  the  time  for  setting  a  place  on 
fire  and  frequently  took  the  operator 
around  to  show  him  what  kind  of  a 
place  was  to  be  burned. 

Mr.  Pitcher  told  of  a  case  where  all 
the  fire  buckets  on  a  pier  were  filled 
with  oil  instead  of  water  and  the  crew 
of  a  boat  at  the  pier,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  smother  the  blaze  used  them 


only  to  find  that  the  flames  spread 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  Pitcher  also  discussed  frauds  in 
settling  losses  on  oil  paintings,  men¬ 
tioning  one  case  in  particular  where 
an  oval  hole  had  been  purposely  burned 
through  the  middle  of  a  canvas,  and 
the  insurance  company  was  called  up¬ 
on  to  make  settlement  for  a  large 
amount.  Mr.  Pitcher  said  that  there 
was  more  humbug  in  the  loss  of  oil 
paintings  than  almost  anything  else. 

A  Fifty  Cent  Claim 

At  one  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  settling  of  a  claim  for  fifty  cents, 
the  fire  having  occurred  in  Canarsie. 
Proofs  of  losses  were  made  out  regu¬ 
larly  and  undoubtedly  the  fire  occurred, 
but  the  damage  was  so  trifling  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
one  would  make  such  a  claim.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  he  had  found  was  frequent¬ 
ly  used  in  stimulating  the  burning  of 
clothes  in  a  clothes-closet.  Mr.  Pitcher 
told  of  a  household  furniture  loss  with 
which  he  was  once  connected,  where 
the  lady  of  the  house  put  in  an  $18 
claim  for  the  loss  of  an  eight  day 
clock.  Adjustment  was  offered  on  the 
basis  of  $4  but  the  woman  refused  to 
accept  the  award,  holding  that  it  would 
be  only  fifty  cents  a  day. 

There  were  many  unfair  practices 
met  with  thirty-five  years  ago,  which 
are  only  infrequently  discovered  to-day. 
The  business  of  adjusting  fire  losses 
has  now  become  a  more  exact  science. 


“AS  USUAL” 


Home  Insurance  Company  Again 
Forges  Ahead — Increases  All 
Along  the  Line 


Each  succeeding  year  as  annual 
statement  season  approaches,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  speculates  as  to  the  progress 
made  'by  the  Home  for  the  preceding 
period,  for  it  is  quite  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Company  has  forged  ahead 
whatever  general  conditions  may  have 
been. 

Last  year  was  a  notoriously  bad  one 
for  fire  underwriting  interests,  and  yet 
the  Home  did  not  fail  to  perform  what 
was  expected  of  it,  namely,  make 
money. 

Its  latest  statement  shows  'these 
aggregate  figures:  'Capital,  $6,000,000; 
premium  reserve,  $14,268,024;  reserve 
for  losses,  $1,554,384;  reserved  for  re¬ 
insurance  treaties,  $437,656;  reserve 
for  taxes,  $250,000;  reserve  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  accounts,  $100,000;  conflagra¬ 
tion  surplus,  $2,000, 000.  Surplus  be¬ 
yond  the  above,  $10,703,474.  The  assets 
total,  $35,313,539  and  the  policholders 
surplus,  $18,703,474. 

Compared  with  the  returns  of  1914 
the  above  figures  show  these  great 
gains;  in  assets,  $2,173,623;  in  premi¬ 
um  reserve,  $820,048;  in  conflagration 
reserve  $200,000;  and  in  reserve  for 
taxes,  $50,000.  The  gain  in  net  surplus 
is  $630,454. 

The  loss  ratio  for  1914  was  55.94  and 
the  expense  ratio  35.73  per  cent. 

And  the  secret  of  the  Home’s  con¬ 
stant  and  substantial  prosperity  is  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  an  unusually  effi¬ 
cient  office  and  field  staff,  working  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  underwriters  that  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  has  ever  produced. 


PECULIAR  ARSON  CASE 

The  Indianapolis  police  have  made 
two  arrests  in  a  unique  arson  case.  A 
saloon  owned  by  Walker  Wilson  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  that  was 
caused  by  an  explosion  in  the  cellar  of 
the  building.  Wilson  and  his  barkeeper 
were  arrested  on  evidence  secured  by 
the  police  that  they  conspired  to  set 
fire  to  and  explode  several  cans  of 
gasoline  that  were  stored  in  the  cellar. 
The  case  was  a  puzzle  for  a  while  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  police  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  explosion. 


GEORGIA  FIRE  REINSURES 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has 
reinsured  all  the  outstanding  business 
of  the  Georgia  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Cedarstown,  Ga. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  FONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


GERMANIA 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK. 


ORGANIZED  1859. 


Statement,  January  1,  1914. 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

A.set,  .  7,260,197.27 

Net  Surplus .  2,596,266-99 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders .  3,596,266.99 


HEAD  OFFICE 
Cor.  William  &  Cedar  Streets 


British  America 
Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE 

Head  Office  -  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,889,180.99 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  727,908.12 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 
ASSURANCE  CO. 

LIMITED,  OF  LONDON. 


THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

55  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance .  8,140,336.00 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses .  612,523.00 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities .  350,462.00 

Net  Surplus .  4,082,441.00 

Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 

JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  $6,082,441.00 


January  15,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


ADMITS  HE'S  AN  EXPERT 


LETTER  FROM  H.  BILLETTER 


Philadelphia  Broker  Says  He  Will  Not 
“Take  a  Back  Seat  for  Any¬ 
body’’  on  Rates 


H.  Billetter,  the  Philadelphia  broker, 
who  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
licensed  at  the  time  to  solicit  risks 
in  New  Jersey,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Summit  Board  of  Trade  to  invite 
him  to  talk  about  fire  insurance  rates, 
attacking  the  Ramsay  Law,  has  written 
the  following  letter  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter: 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  1915. 
Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

Your  article  in  the  December  25th 
issue  under  “New  Jersey  Notes”  and 
headed  “A  Broker’s  Clever  Coup,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  writer,  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  and  I  feel  that  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  of  correcting 
some  false  impressions  created  by  the 
item. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  that  this  office  is  doing  a 
strictly  legitimate  business  according 
to  law  and  equity. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  surprised 
that  you  would  allow  a  representative 
of  your  publication  to  enter  my  office 
and  under  false  pretense  and  by  de¬ 
liberate  misrepresentation  endeavor  to 
secure  confidential  information  from  a 
subordinate  employe.  We  do  our  busi¬ 
ness  free  and  above  board  and  if  you 
had  written  to  me  or  had  sent  someone 
to  see  me  as  your  direct  representative, 
I  would  willingly  have  given  you  any 
information  within  reason. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writer  is  a 
free  citizen  of  this  Great  and  Glorious 
Republic,  and  as  such,  I  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  inalienable  right  to  express 
my  opinion  of  any  law  on  the  statute 
books,  whether  in  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  other  States  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  United  States;  also  to  pre¬ 
sent  my  objections  and  arguments  be¬ 
fore  any  body  of  men  or  individuals. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  office  is  not  in  any  way  de¬ 
pendent  on  New  Jersey  business  and 
that  we  are  not  soliciting  any  business 
in  that  State — nevertheless,  we  do  re¬ 
serve  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  ex¬ 
press  our  opinion  of  the  “Ramsay  Law” 
and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  where 
we  feel  so  inclined. 

I  also  fail  to  see  where  my  former 
connections  in  the  insurance  business 
can  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  but 
for  your  information,  will  advise  that 
I  have  had  eighteen  years  experience 
in  the  insurance  business;  not  merely 
as  a  department  man,  as  was  probably 
the  case  with  your  representative  who 
called  at  my  office,  but  right  through 
from  A  to  Z  in  the  office  and  field  and 
including  schedule  rating.  I  will  also 
frankly  say  that  I  would  not  take  a 
back  -seat  for  anyone  in  the  business 
to-day,  although  there  are  many  insur¬ 
ance  heads  posing  as  "experts”  who 
hold  their  positions  through  nepotism, 
favoritism  or  political  intrigue. 

You  speak  of  “a  square  deal  for 
everybody,  big  interest  or  small”  but 
according  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  yourselves  and  other  exponents  of 
the  “Old  Line”  large  stock  companies, 
everybody  else  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  including  the  factory  mutuals, 
trade  specializing  companies,  the  very 
successful  county  mutuals  and  iriter- 
insurance  organizations,  should  grace¬ 
fully  retire — cease  to  exist  as  it  were, 
leaving  a  certain  group  of  large  com¬ 
panies  in  entire  possession  of  the  field. 
We  fail  to  see  any  “square  deal”  or 
public  good  in  such  a  theory  (ideal 
from  your  standpoint  only). 

Furthermore,  you  contend  that  the 
“Ramsay  Law”  has  abolished  discrim¬ 
ination.  This  is  not  the  case  for  we 
know  a  flagrant  instance  of  a  large 
and  Influential  concern  placing  their 
very  large  line  of  insurance  at  a  very 
low  rate  under  the  guise  of  not  being 
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specifically  rated,  whereas  the  rating 
bureau  rules  called  for  a  rate  at  least 
twenty  times  greater,  the  risk  being 
a  special  hazard. 

As  to  my  qualifications  to  talk  on 
the  matter  of  rates,  I  will  not  answer 
your  inuendos  at  length — sufficient  to 
say  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
rates  are  not  “scientifically  made”  as 
the  basis  rates  and  deficiency  charges 
are  mere  guesswork  and  will  continue 
to  be  until  all  companies  pool  their  ex¬ 
perience  tables. 


Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 


Chartered  in  1846 

Capital  Stock  ...  *1,000.000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,452,043.92 

Special  Reserve  Fund  -  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  3,252.859.29 

Total  Assets  -  -  *10,004,903.21 


P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 


C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Pres’t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


LEGISLATURE  CONVENES 


Rating  Bills  to  Be  Introduced — Rich¬ 
ards,  of  Atlantic  City,  Not  in 
This  Assembly 


The  New  Jersey  legislature  convened 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  One  of  the 
familiar  figures  of  previous  assemblies, 
who  was  missing  in  this,  is  Assembly- 
man  Richards,  of  Atlantic  City,  whose 
attacks  on  fire  insurance  companies 
and  their  methods  of  rating  have  been 
familiar  for  years  past.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Richards,  who  owns  bath 
houses,  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
rate.  He  carried  his  grievances  to  the 
legislature.  The  voters  of  Atlantic 
City  beat  him  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion. 

While  Mr.  Richards  did  not  answer 
to  the  roll  call,  some  other  legislators 
did,  who  have  privately  announced  that 
they  will  take  up  cudgels  against  the 
Ramsay  Act.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  rating  law  has  many 
defenders. 

The  general  belief  in  New  Jersey  is, 
that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made 
to  upset  the  anti-discrimination  law,  db- 
spite  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded  as  a 
model  measure  by  many  business  in¬ 
terests  in  the  State,  and  in  other 
States. 


PREFERRED  BUSINESS 

What  is  preferred  business?  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  phrase 
covers  a  classification  that  does  not 
burn  very  frequently.  Judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  companies  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  preferred 
business  is  anything  but  preferred,  and 
a  heavy  loss  ratio  on  this  class  seems 
to  point  to  the  existence  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  a  decided  moral  hazard. 


HACKENSACK’S  FIRE  CHIEF 

In  Hackensack  the  papers  say  the 
wrong  man  was  named  for  fire  chief, 
despite  the  trouble  and  pains  used  in 
the  examination  of  candidates.  The 
man  who  took  first  honors  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  was  not  appointed. 


WELL  PLANTED 

New  Jersey  is  so  well-planted  that 
companies  which  desire  to  make  a 
change  in  agents  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  make  a  satisfactory  transfer. 


RE-RATE  SUMMIT 

Summit  has  been  re-rated  by  the 
Atlee  Brown  office,  the  new  rates  be¬ 
ing  slightly  lower  than  those  formerly 
prevailing.  Individual  ratings  are  now 
being  printed. 


SOME  GOOD  TIPS  FROM  GASSER 


WANTS  TO  STOP  FIRE  WASTE 


Agents  Should  Report  to  City  Viola¬ 
tions  of  Common  Sense  Building 
and  Fire  Rules 

“Co-Operation  and  Help  Wanted  in 
the  Work  of  Fire  Prevention”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Captain  C. 
Alert  Gasser,  of  the  Newark  Bureau  of 
Combustibles  and  Fire  Risks,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society 
of  Newark.  A  summary  of  his  remarks 
follows: 

Policies  should  not  permit  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  or  other  materials 
without  permission  of  city  authorities. 
All  extra  hazardous  materials  should 
be  prohibited  except  under  approval  of 
city  officials  and  in  accordance  with  or¬ 
dinances. 

Policies  should  be  voided  if  insured 
buildings  are  not  tenanted  or  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  down  without  care  so 
that  they  become  extra  hazardous. 

Less  haste  should  be  made  in  paying 
insurance.  Insurance  companies  should 
require  a  certificate  from  city  officials 
showing  the  cause  of  the  fire  after  offi¬ 
cial  investigation  before  policies  are 
paid.  Present  system  means  that  city 
officials  are  hampered  in  their  efforts. 

Notification  should  be  given  local 
Bureau  of  Combustibles  of  conditions 
coming  to  attention  of  agents  which 
are  violations  of  the  fire  rules  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  more  complaints  the 
better,  and  the  more  work  that  can  be 
done.  Telephone,  send  a  postal  card 
make  a  visit,  hut  get  the  complaint 


through  to  headquarters  so  that  action 
may  follow. 

If  you  can’t  get  a  State  Fire  Marshal 
with  police  power,  get  a  State  Fire 
Marshal  with  educational  power  and  let 
him  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Urge  the  creation  of  fire  prevention 
bureaus  in  all  the  municipalities  in  the 
State.  Call  them  by  any  name  you 
please.  The  work  in  Newark  has 
proven  the  need  of  such  a  Bureau. 

Rates  should  be  more  prohibitive  on 
conditions  which  are  inimical  to  human 
safety.  Insurance  may  go  a  step  far¬ 
ther  than  mere  dollars  and  cents  and 
reckon  human  life,  as  well.  For  in¬ 
stance,  insuring  a  woolen  knit  goods 
factory  on  the  first  story  of  a  three- 
story  frame  tenement  with  living  rooms 
overhead. 


TO  EXERCISE  FIREMEN 


Montclair  Department  Men  to  be  Used 
For  Inspection  and  Other 
Useful  Work 


Since  the  conversion  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  fire  department  from  a 
volunteer  to  a  full  paid  basis,  serious 
complaint  against  the  inactivity  of  its 
members  has  been  made.  Those  in 
position  to  know  concede  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  but  assert  that  it  will 
be  remedied.  It  is  planned  to  use  the 
department  men  in  inspection  and  kin¬ 
dred  work,  which  will  not  only  keep 
them  in  fine  physical  condition,  hut 
will  tend  markedly  toward  reducing 
the  loss  record  of  the  community. 
Montclair  is  a  thriving  and  up-to-the 
hour  city,  the  home  of  many  insurance 
men  whose  influence  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  exerted  toward  the  improvement 
of  fire  underwriting  conditions. 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  1 ,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,439;399.53 

Liabilities  .  679,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  JUNE  30th,  1914 
As  shown  by  an  examination  made  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  (Equity) .  $254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  246,850.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  868,797.60 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  89,182.43 

Agents  Balances .  64,650.96 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  26,694.33 

All  other  Assets .  6,133.25 


LIABILITIES. 


Outstanding  Fire  Losses .  $32,869.54 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  203,091.15 

Accrued  charges  on  Real  Estate .  5,208.43 

All  other  Liabilities .  5,311.09 

Capital  Full  Paid .  848,527.50 

Capital  Part  Paid .  37,560.00 

Surplus  . 424,240.86 


Total 


$1,556,808.57 


Total 


$1,556,808.57 


Surplus  to  Policyholders,  $1,310,328.36 
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Life  Is  One  Conference  After 

Another  With  The  Casualty  Chiefs 

With  Casualty  Insurance  in  a  State  of  Evolution  and  New  and  Intricate 
Problems  Constantly  Arising,  the  Demand  of  the  Time  is  for  Information 
and  Exchange  of  Experience  and  Views — Presidents  and  United 
States  Managers  of  Casualty  Companies  are  Working  Day 
and  Night  for  General  Good  of  the  Business 


There  is  no  leisure  class  among  the 
heads  of  the  casualty  companies  in 
this  country,  and  has  not  been  for 
some  time.  The  business  has  been  in 
such  a  state  of  evolution  that  men 
who  run  the  casualty  companies  are 
working  under  the  heaviest  pressure 
in  the  history  of  insurance.  And, 
moreover,  with  new  compensation 
measures  coming  up  in  various  States, 
with  legislatures  beginning  their  ses¬ 
sions,  and  a  thousand  and  one  ques¬ 
tions  up  for  review  and  discussion  the 
year  1915  will  be  just  as  busy  as  that 
which  has  just  drawn  to  a  close. 

The  great  question  in  casualty  in¬ 
surance  is  how  to  make  an  underwrit¬ 
ing  profit.  The  mere  getting  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  incident.  Anybody  can 
write  insurance;  the  point  is  to  do  it 
safely  and  intelligently.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  it  is  first  necessary  to 
be  a  master  of  the  business.  Fire  in¬ 
surance  is  many  generations  old.  Life 
insurance  rules  and  tables  are  fixed 
and  clear  and  furnish  a  guide  com¬ 
piled  by  co-operating  experts  who  have 
every  experience  at  their  elbow.  But 
casualty  insurance  is  different.  It  is 
new.  There  is  little  experience;  some¬ 
times  none  at  all.  And  these  facts 
particularly  apply  to  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance.  Europe  has 
some  experience  to  offer  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  figures  of  those  conti¬ 
nental  countries  are  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  known  to  an  increasing  number 
of  underwriters. 

What  Passage  of  New  Acts  Mean 

Every  time  there  is  passed  a  new 
compensation  act  it  means  endless 
work  for  the  underwriters.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  the  number  of  problems 
of  various  kinds— not  alone  rates,  but 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  other 
features — that  arise.  And  compensa¬ 
tion  is  only  one  angle  of  the  extreme¬ 
ly  technical  casualty  business. 

In  order,  therefore,  for  casualty 
chiefs  to  meet  the  various  problems 
that  arise  it  is  necessary  to  have  fre¬ 
quent  conferences.  In  these  gather¬ 
ings  of  underwriters,  sometimes  among 
themselves,  sometimes  with  the  State 
Insurance  Departments  or  ofher  public 
officials  or  with  groups  of  business 
men,  much  of  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation  that  the  managers  now  have 
has  been  garnered.  Time-consuming  as 
these  meetings  are  they  are  attended 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  business. 
It  can  be  stated  that  every  casualty 
president  and  United  States  manager 
in  this  country,  judging  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  year,  is  anxious 
to  work  for  the  general  good  of  the 
business  of  casualty  insurance;  is 
anxious  to  do  his  share  in  solving 
every  question  that  arises;  and  will¬ 
ingly  volunteers  his  services  to  attend 
these  meetings,  despite  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  inside  of  the  office  routine  work 
for  the  company. 

Utilize  Lunch  Hour 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  New 
York  to  see  a  casualty  president  or 
manager  arrive  at  his  office  at  8  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  remain  downtown 
late  at  night.  Nearly  every  one  of 
them  utilizes  the  luncheon  hour  for 
business  discussion.  Finding  the 
necessary  time  to  meet  leading  agents 
of  the  company  who  come  to  New 
York  to  pay  the  company  a  visit  is 
a  hard  problem.  The  agents,  however, 
understand  the  drains  being  made  up¬ 
on  the  company  managers’  time  by 
reason  of  the  incessant  round  of  meet¬ 
ings. 

Many  of  the  managers  volunteer 


their  services  at  night  to  make  ad¬ 
dresses,  particularly  on  compensation 
questions.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  the 
Employers  Liability;  Edson  S.  Lott,  of 
the  United  States  Casualty;  are  two 
of  the  casualty  chiefs  who  have  made 
a  number  of  addresses  of  this  kind. 
The  demand  for  educational  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  compensation  laws 
cannot  be  understood  by  persons  out¬ 
side  of  the  business. 

Meetings  of  One  Week 

To  print  a  list  of  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Service  Bureau  alone  during  th& 
past  twelve  months  would  take  many 
columns  of  this  paper.  Sometimes 
casualty  managers  attend  three  or  four 
bureau  committed  meetings  in  one  day 
and  to  get  an  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  discussion  the  following  diary  of  a 
week  is  given: 

On  January  8  there  was  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  bureau. 

On  January  9  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  'Southern  manual  com¬ 
mittee. 

This  week  there  will  be  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  manual  committee  in 
Baltimore  and  in  Hartford. 

The  Baltimore  meeting  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  features  of  Baltimore 
rates;  the  Hartford  meeting  is  to 
discuss  coal  mine  rates.  There 
was  also  a  meeting  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  rating  committee  last  week 
to  take  up  technical  questions  in 
safety  work. 

In  Chicago  this  week  there  will 
be  a  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  new  casualty  exchange,  that  is 
to  take  up  technical  questions  in 
regard  to  underwriters’  labora¬ 
tories. 

During  the  past  fortnight  there 
have  been  important  conferences 
upon  the  compilation  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

At  the  insurance  department  on 
Friday  last  there  was  a  conference 
of  the  waste  material  association, 
in  regard  to  proper  classification 
of  waste  material  under  the  com¬ 
pensation  act. 

Conferences  in  Many  Cities 

If  conferences  were  only  limited  to 
New  York  the  casualty  heads  would 
not  be  so  pressed  for  time,  but  there 
is  no  telling  one  day  what  the  next 
will  call  forth.  For  instance,  when 
the  subject  of  the  new  compensation 
rates  in  New  York  State  were  up  for 
discussion  Governor  Glynn  got  the 
idea  that  the  rates  to  be  charged  were 
too  high  and  he  sent  a  call  to  the  com¬ 
panies  to  send  representatives  to  Al¬ 
bany  where  he  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  law  about  rates.  Many  of  the 
most  active  leaders  in  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  attended. 

Then,  too  there  was  the  famous  in¬ 
surance  conference  in  Chicago  where 
the  standard  of  commission  was  fixed 
and  which  took  several  days  out  of  a 
busy  week. 

The  casualty  manager  who  wants  to 
keep  in  touch  must  attend  many  meet¬ 
ings  that  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon 
the  business  but  to  which  he  may  not 
be  personally  interested.  For  instance, 
there  are  meetings  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  always  of  import¬ 
ance  because  of  the  great  ambition 
of  this  federation  to  take  forward  steps 
in  social  insurance.  Some  of  the  labor 
organizations  have  meetings  important 
enough  to  be  attended. 

Often  Make  Speeches  and  File  Briefs 
The  conference  of  the  insurance  com¬ 


missioners  generally  draws  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  casualty  officials.  Sometimes 
there  is  legislation  about  reserves  to  be 
discussed;  sometimes  new  forms,  and  it 
is  rarely  that  there  is  not  some  ques¬ 
tion  up  that  must  be  followed. 

In  many  cases  briefs  must  be  filed 
or  statements  submitted.  The  man¬ 
agers  are  constantly  required  to  make 
speeches  which  are  generally  of  an 
extemporaneous  nature,  but  must  be 
absolute  sound  in  reasoning  and  sure 
in  statistics.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
company  heads  to  read  tons  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  social  insurance  and  other 
questions,  and  to  get  the  time  to  do 
this  they  must  sacrifice  social  and 
other  pleasures. 

Frequently,  New  York  is  visited  by 
newly  organized  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  commissions,  or  by  industrial  ac¬ 
cident  commissions,  or  by  special  com¬ 
missions  appointed  by  a  State  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  casualty  men  appear  be¬ 
fore  these  commissions,  often  being  put 
on  the  stand  to  give  their  experience. 

About  the  busiest  time  that  the  un¬ 
derwriters  spent  in  conference  was 
about  the  time  that  the  compensation 
act  in  New  York  State  became  effective. 
Everybody  was  in  the  dark,  the  great¬ 
est  lawyers  in  the  State  confessed 
themselves  unable  to  fathom  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  act;  and  the  head  adjusters 
were  in  despair.  Everybody  put  ques¬ 
tions  up  to  the  management  and  many 
were  the  meetings  held  to  try  and  dis¬ 
entangle  the  skein.  During  this  period 
some  consultations  took  the  form  of 
exchanges  of  opinions  on  which  to 
base  booklets  which  were  later  issued 
telling  what  occupations  were  covered 
under  the  law. 

Meetings  at  New  York  Insurance 
Department 

Outside  of  bureau  matters  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  held  the 
record  for  conferences  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  the  casualty  officers.  These 
conferences  were  sometimes  held  daily, 
and  turned  out  not  only  to  be  effective 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
compensation  situation,  but  were  great 
forums  where  much  was  learned. 

About  the  first  of  April  conference 
began  at  the  department  on  the  analyt¬ 
ical  schedule.  In  April  there  were  var¬ 
ious  conferences  in  regard  to  insurance 
rates  to  b'e  charged  for  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance.  At  the  prelim¬ 
inary  conference  actuaries  attended 
and  an  informal  discussion  developed 
discussions  of  a  rather  technical  na¬ 
ture  about  which  the  actuaries  could 
not  agree.  At  later  meetings  com¬ 
pany  chiefs  were  present.  Some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  meetings  can 
be  gauged  by  the  questions  discussed 
on  May  5.  They  were  as  follows: 

Shall  accident  frequency  or  com¬ 
panies’  claim  cost  experience  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  computation? 
What  is  the  proportion  of  cases  re¬ 
sulting  in  partial  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  as  compared  with  dismem¬ 
berment  cases.  What  effect  on  the 
cost  of  death  benefits  will  have 
the  fact  that  the  New  York  law 
contains  no  limitation  as  to  a 
period  when  a  death  claim  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  permanent  total 
disability?  What  loading  shall  be 
allowed  for  catastrophe  hazard? 
Among  those  who  spoke  on  May  5 
were  T.  E.  Gaty,  F.  E.  Law  and  C.  E. 
Scattergood,  of  the  F.  &  G.;  Manager 
Franklin,  of  the  Frankfort;  Actuary 
Flynn,  of  the  Travelers;  and  Actuary 
Otis,  of  the  Bureau. 

Forming  Rating  Board 

On  May  19  officers  of  the  casualty 
companies  were  in  the  department  to 
discuss  the  question  of  standard  policy 
forms,  inspections,  merit  rating  and  re¬ 
insurance.  The  department  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  provisional  draft  of  standard 
form  of  policy  on  which  views  were 
asked.  On  May  21  the  discussion  was 
resumed. 

On  June  1  there  was'  a  separate  con¬ 
ference  on  policy  forms.  On  June  9 
there  was  a  separate  conference  about 
reinsurance. 

On  June  19  there  was  the  famous 
conference  in  regard  to  final  organi¬ 


zation  of  the  central  inspection  bureau 
and  rating  board,  among  tnose  present 
being  Messrs.  Dwight,  Employers’  Lia¬ 
bility;  Law  and  Cruett,  F.  &.  C.;  Shel¬ 
don  and  Whitney,  General  Accident; 
Reid,  Globe;  Moray  and  Martin,  Hart¬ 
ford;  Walters,  London  Guarantee;  Fer¬ 
guson,  London  &  Lancashire;  Jensen 
and  Bond,  Maryland;  Wetzel,  Massa- 
chusetts  B.  &  I.;  Garrison  then  with 
the  New  Amsterdam;  Gardiner,  Ocean; 
Holland,  Royal;  Wyckoff,  Standard; 
Brosmith  and  Butler,  Travelers;  Lett- 
ner,  Zurich. 

On  July  14  a  conference  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Professor  Whitney,  of  the 
Bureau,  so  that  Colonel  Weinstock,  of 
the  California  Industrial  Accident  Com¬ 
mission,  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  the  statistical  experts 
of  the  companies  and  rates  generally. 
Representatives  of  the  Globe,  F.  &  C., 
Ocean,  Aetna  and  Travelers  were 
present. 

Risks  Not  Covered  by  Act 

In  October  a  conference  was  held 
in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
methods  of  collecting  statistical  data 
regarding  compensation. 

On  November  13  the  department  met 
Messrs.  Brosmith,  Travelers;  Gaty  and 
Nadel,  F.  &.  C.;  Reid,  Globe;  Wrenn, 
Aetna,  Senior,  Compensation  rating 
board,  and  others  regarding  writing 
purely  employers’  liability  policies  on 
risk's  not  under  the  act  and  rates  to 
be  charged  for  the  same.  The  risks 
included  the  Long  Island  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Zoological  Society. 

The  department  held  a  conference 
on  November  27  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  the  New  York  form  of 
Schedule  Z.  On  December  3  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  organization  of  those 
States  for  compensation  law  where  au¬ 
thority  to  supervise  premium  rates  is 
vested  in  State  officials.  This  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  an  interstate  asso¬ 
ciation  of  officials. 

And  so  the  conferences  go  on,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  tiring  but 
effective  in  results.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  branches  than  compensation 
which  have  problems  that  can  be  adjust¬ 
ed  only  by  meetings.  There  has  been  the 
plate  glass  imbroglio,  the  attempt  to 
organize  against  the  extra  frill  on  the 
accident  policy,  automobile  cut-rate 
fights,  burglary  meetings.  Manage'rs 
of  departments  are  busy  at  meetings 
just  as  are  the  chief  officers  of  the 
companies. 

From  this  brief  review  of  a  few  of 
the  managerial  activities  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  the  problems  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  correctly  solved  it  will 
not  be  because  of  any  neglect  or  lack 
of  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  casualty  companies. 


PROMPT  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
members  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
the  month  next  following  date  of  issue, 
and  elevator  and  other  open  policy  pre¬ 
miums  must  be  collected  on  or  before 
the  20th  day  of  the  month  following 
date  of  closing  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

Works  Well  in  Practice. 

In  practice  both  of  the  above  rules 
have  worked  admirably,  the  assured 
realizing  that  undue  credit  is  not 
permitted,  paying  the  premium  without 
hesitation. 

The  proposition  is  so  wholly  reason¬ 
able  that  no  business  man  can  take 
exception  thereto;  it  but  needs  a  little 
courage  on  the  part  of  local  agents  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  matter  to  rout 
out  once  and  for  all  the  pernicious  de¬ 
lay  system  which  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  gain  a  foot-hold  in 
the  business. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  INSURED 

Insurance  of  ?5,00(>  has  been  placed 
upon  the  new  municipal  and  jail  at 
Mechanics ville,  N.  Y.,  H.  O.  Bailey  and 
Son  handling  the  line. 


January  15,  1915. 
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LONDON 
LANCASHIRE1 

IGUARANTEE 
ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 


OF  CANADA 


TRANSACTS 
Personal  Accident,  Health  and  Disability; 
Plate  Glass;  Automobile;  including  Property 
Damage  (r  Collision;  Elevator,  Teams, 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion,  Public  and  General  Liability  Insurance. 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  States 

57-59  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Western  Department;  Pacific  Department: 

39  SO.  LaSALLE  STREET  332  PINE  STREET 

Chlcata,  III.  San  Francisco,  Calif 


ACCIDENT  LECTURES 


Hartford  Insurance  Institute  to  be 
Addressed  by  Distinguished  Under¬ 
writers,  Lawyers  and  Doctors 


THEFT  DECISION  CONFLICTS 


Bonds  of  Suretyship - Casualty  Insurance 


VIEWS  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM  CASE 


The  Hartford  Insurance  Institute  has 
announced  its  list  of  lectures  on  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance.  The  first 
was  delivered  this  week,  James  E. 
Rhodes,  of  the  Travelers,  discussing 
‘‘Scope  of  Accident  Insurance.”  Other 
speakers  follow: 

January  22:  “The  History  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  Accident  Insurance,” 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  vice-president  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company,  accident  and 
liability  department. 

January  29:  “Accident  Underwrit¬ 
ing,”  Bertrand  A.  Page,  vice-president 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

February  5:  “The  Accident  Policy,” 
Arthur  P.  Woodward,  secretary  Occi¬ 
dent  department  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company. 

February  10:  “The  Insuring  Clause,” 
Martin  P.  Cornelius,  assistant  general 
attorney  Continental  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany. 

February  19:  “Personal  Accident  Ad¬ 
justments,”  John  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
accident  and  liability  department. 

February  26:  “Health  Insurance,”  Dr. 
McLeod  C.  Wilson,  medical  examiner 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

March  5:  “Methods  of  Securing  and 
Training  Agents  and  Developing  Terri¬ 
tory,”  Louis  N.  Dennison,  agency  in¬ 
structor  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

March  12:  “Co-operation,”  Ralph  A. 
Ferson,  superintendent  personal  acci¬ 
dent  department,  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Company. 

TRAVELERS  QUITS  KENTUCKY 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
has  discontinued  the  writing  of  liabil¬ 
ity  business  in  Kentucky,  because  of 
its  excessive  loss  experience  in  that 
State. 


Decision  in  U.  S.  F.  &  G.  Case  Con¬ 
trary  to  Latest  Court  Ruling  on 
Last  January 

Judge  Oppenheimer  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  New  York  city,  has  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  Finglas  vs.  the 
New  Amsterdam  Casualty  to  the  effect 
that  affirmative  proof  of  loss  by  theft 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  under 
an  insurance  policy.  The  plaintiff’s 
wife  lost  jewelry  valued  at  $500,  which 
claim  the  company  refused  to  settle  on 
the  ground  that  insufficient  evidence 
had  been  presented,  and  Finglas  sued. 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  held  that  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  house 
with  the  opportunity  to  steal  and  the 
fact  that  the  jewelry  was  missing  were 
proofs  enough  that  a  theft  had  been 
consummated.  Both  sides  agreed  to  let 
the  Judge  decide  the  case,  although  it 
had  been  heard  before  a  jury. 

Views  of  Judge  Oppenheimer 

The  court,  in  sustaining  the  assertion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  made 
the  following  statement: 

“It  is  true  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  jewelry,  barren  of  every  other  cir¬ 
cumstance,  would  not  be  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  The  suspicious  person  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  steal  the  jew¬ 
elry.  The  only  hypothesis  under  the 
circumstances,  I  think,  is  that  he  stole 
it. 

“It  was  the  intention  of  the  plaintiff 
to  secure  from  the  defendant  insurance 
which  would  insure.  Conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  theft  it  is  frequently  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain.  Thieves  are  cunning  and 
frequently  leave  no  trace  of  a  theft,  not 
even  finger  prints.  The  policy  should 
receive  a  reasonable  construction.  It 
contains  the  language  of  the  defendant 
and  should  be  liberally  construed  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff.” 

The  Schindler  Case 

This  is  apparently  contrary  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Appel¬ 
late  Term,  April,  1908,  in  the  case  of 
Schindler  vs.  the  United  States  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Guarantee  Company,  upon  which 
decision  the  companies  have  been  bas¬ 
ing  their  adjustments.  The1  testimony 
in  the  two  cases  is  similar  and,  should 
the  decision  of  Judge  Oppenheimer  he 
sustained  by  the  higher  courts,  to 
which  it  has  been  appealed  by  the 
Company,  it  will  necessitate  radical 
changes  In  the  practice  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  in  settling  losses.  The  pith  of 
the  decision  in  the  'Schindler  case  is 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  jewelry 
was  missing  from  the  closet  where  it 
had  been  placed  was  not  (standing 
alone),  sufficient  to  sustain  a  recovery 
of  insurance  against  direct  loss  by  bur¬ 
glary,  larceny  or  theft.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  testimony  of  the  two 
cases  lies  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
in  the  house,  in  the  Finglas  case  and 
of  servants  in  the  Schindler  suit. 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
Assets  over  .  .  $11,000,000 

The  Strongest  Surety  and  Casualty  Company 

in  the  World 

An  “F.  &  D.”  Guarantee  is  the  Greatest  Pledge 
of  Service  and  Security 

Home  Office:  BALTIMORE 


STOCK  SALES  LAST  YEAR 

List  of  Purchases  Effected  on  Balti¬ 
more  Exchange  During, 

1914 

Securities  of  the  Maryland  insur¬ 
ance  companies  sold  on  the  floor  of 
the  Baltimore  Stock  Exchange  last 
year  were  as  follows: 

No.  of 

Shares.  High.  Low.  Last. 
Anierican  Indemnity  Co...  273  53  49F2  52}^ 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  . 3352  is&'A  135  136 

Maryland  Casualty  . 1075  90  83^2  $3 A 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty  5  50  50  50 

United  States  Fidelity  & 

Guaranty  .  431  190  177 A  180 

German  Fire  .  189  19  18A  i8§4 

German- American  Fire  ..  25  42J/2  42A  4 z'A 

Maryland  Motor  Car .  7  105  105  105 

SURETY  ASSOCIATION  APPROVED 


“(5)  The  limitation  of  the  number 
of  agencies  maintained  by  member- 
companies. 

(6)  The  defeat  of  legislation  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  interests  of  member-compa¬ 
nies,  and  the  enactment  of  favorable 
legislation. 

“These  objects  are  generally  consid¬ 
ered  legitimate  and  as  inuring  alike  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  surety  com¬ 
panies  and  the  insuring  public.  To  the 
extent  that  the  purposes, -aims  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  association  make  for  uni¬ 
formity  of  premium  rates  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  expenses,  it  deserves  commen¬ 
dation  and  encouragement.” 

TO  ENTER  AGENCY  FIELD 


Insurance  Department  Report  Com¬ 
mends  Work  of  Organization — 
What  It  Aims  to  Accomplish 


Jackson  &  Potter,  Inc.,  Will  Open  Office 
in  New  York  City — To  Represent 
the  Preferred  Accident  for 
All  Lines 


BROOKLYN  BRANCH  OFFICE 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  opened  a  branch  office  at  50  Court 
St.,  Brooklyn,  which  will  handle  fidelity 
and  surety  lines.  The  office  will  be 
in  the  charge  of  C.  H.  Schaefer  who 
was  formerly  assistant  to  C.  E.  Bates, 
manager  of  the  court  bond  department 
in  the  New  York  office. 


The  Surety  Association  of  America  is 
highly  commended  in  the  report  on  its 
examination  by  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department.  The  summary  of 
the  report  is  as  follows: 

“The  conditions  of  the  surety  busi¬ 
ness  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  association  in  1908  were 
very  unsatisfactory;  the  insolvency  of 
companies  was  threatened  with  conse¬ 
quent  inability  to  pay  losses  on  account 
of  the  keen  competition  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  rates  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  activities  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  extend  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
with  the  exception  of  Oregon,  Kansas, 
Texas,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Iowa.  These  States  are  not 
covered  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  the  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.” 

“From  the  examination  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  record,  it  is  apparent  "that  the 
following  are  among  the  objects  it 
seeks  to  accomplish: 

“(1)  The  adoption  by  all  member- 
companies  of  the  premium  rates  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Towner  Rating  Bureau. 

“(2)  The  inclusion  in  its  membership 
of  all  properly  qualified  surety  compa¬ 
nies. 

“(3)  The  regulation  of  the  payment 
of  commissions  and  brokerage. 

“(4)  The  elimination  of  rebates. 


Jackson  &  Potter,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
city,  will  open  offices  in  the  German- 
American  building  on  February  1  to 
transact  a  general  insurance  business, 
particularly  all  lines  of  the  Preferred 
Accident  Insurance  Company.  Stuart 
W.  Jackson,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
agency,  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  is  well 
known  in  insurance  circles  as  having 
been  connected  with  the  Sewall  & 
Alden  office  for  the  past  three  years. 
L.  R.  Potter  has  been  in  the  business 
for  six  years,  of  late  as  a  broker  and 
manager  of  the  plate  glass  department 
of  the  Preferred  Accident  in  Brooklyn. 
He  is  a  son  of  W.  C.  Potter,  secretary 
of  that  company.  The  agency  will  cater 
to  the  better  class  of  brokerage  lines 
and  will  have  exceptional  facilities  for 
the  rapid  and  satisfactory  dispatch  of 
this  business. 


COMPENSATION  BUREAU  RESULTS 

The  operations  of  the  Compensation 
Rating  Bureau  have  resulted  in  15,000 
inspections  made  in  the  past  six 
months.  This  work  has  saved  the 
policyholders  $500,000  in  premiums 
paid.  - — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  New  Jersey  this  week 
in  Newark,  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fiske,  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  talked  on 
“Health  of  the  Employe.” 


Equitable  Accident  Company. 

Best  monthly  contract  on  the  market.  Most  loyal  Home  Office 
support  by  the  Company  that  works  with  you.  Twenty- one  years’ 
clean  record.  District  Managers  and  local  agents  wanted  in 

New  Jersey.  WM.  R  JONES>  General  Manager 

161  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HOME  OFFICE,  Union  Casualty  Building  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

ASSETS  INCOME  LOSSES 

1909  .  $113,868  1909  .  $9,488  1909 . 

1910  .  239,463  1910  43,293  1910  .  $6,624 

19H  .  341,399  1911  166,679  I9H  .  41,579 

1912  .  425,570  1912  273,970  1912  .  99,568 

»9I3  .  573,612  1913  547,263  1913  .  134,272 

Automobile,  Liability,  Collision,  Property  Damage,  Employers’ 
Liability,  Workingmen’s  Compensation,  Teams,  Elevator. 
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GENERAL  BONDING  SITUATION 


VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  J.  T.  STONE 


Head  of  Maryland  Casualty  Company 
Reviews  Conditions  Obtaining 
in  1914 


Each  year  John  T.  Stone,  president 
of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company, 
comprehensively  reviews  the  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  casualty  insurance  world, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agents  of  his 
Company.  Mr.  Stone’s  comment  upon 
the  bonding  situation  in  1914  is  as 
here  given: 

Especial  conservatism  in  underwrit¬ 
ing  surety  bonds,  particularly  contracts, 
financial  guarantees  (judicial  and  other¬ 
wise),  and  depository  bonds,  has  been 
necessary  during  the  latter  part  of 
NineteenJFourteen.  The  almost  com¬ 
plete  stoppage  of  new  banking  credits 
and  the  very  general  temper  of  ultra- 
caution  among  all  classes  of  business 
men,  made  necessary  by  the  war’s  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  customary  processes 
of  commerce  and  finance,  have  affected 
very  materially  our  volume  of  business 
in  these  classes  of  risks.  This  condi¬ 
tion  still  prevails  and  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  we  cannot  expect  much,  if  any, 
growth  in  these  lines.  This  emphasizes 
afresh  the  importance  of  our  surety 
agents  developing  an  increasing  volume 
of  fidelity,  public  official,  custom 
house,  internal  revenue,  and  judicial 
business.  Our  fourth  vice-president 
says:  “So  far  as  I  know,  not  one 

agent  has  made  any  real  effort  to  get 
new  fidelity  business;  but  they  have 
expended  their  time  and  energy  in  try¬ 
ing  to  switch  to  us  business  now  writ¬ 
ten  by  our  competitors.”  I  have  rung 
the  changes  upon  this  tune  time  and 
time  again  ever  since  our  Company 
began  business.  With  full  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  field  work,  without 
quixotism  or  impractical  idealism,  wel¬ 
coming  all  good  business  whether  new 
or  old,  and  realizing  that  with  many 
agents,  this  sort  of  advice  provokes 
only  an  amused  smile,  I  do  aver  that 
the  best  investment  of  any  agent’s  time, 
energy,  brains  and  money  is  in  creating 
out  of  uninsured  risks  a  business  which 
is  his  own  in  a  sense  that  never  is 
true  of  that  which  he  transfers  to  him¬ 
self  from  another  company.  Once  de¬ 
tach  a  risk  from  its  place  and  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  floating  habit.  The  spirit 
of  change  which  brought  it  will  also 
take  it  away.  Not  so  with  the  assured 
whom  you  introduce  into  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  insurance.  Upon  him  you  have 
a  peculiar  hold  which  is  not  easily 
broken  by  your  competitors.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  of  trusted  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  never  been  bonded. 
These  men  are  scattered  throughout 
the  country  and  in  every  agent’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  If  the  agent  would  make  it 
his  business  to  see  the  employers  and 
point  out  that  bonding  companies  are 
paying  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  under  fidelity  bonds 
written  on  behalf  of  trusted  employes, 
a  large  volume  of  new  business  would 
be  developed.  Equally  satisfactory 
results  will  surely  follow  a  patient, 
persistent,  systematic,  daily,  door-to- 
door  canvass  among  the  lawyers  for 
judicial  business.  I  wonder  often 
whether  some  agents  do  not  really 
consider  themselves  above  their  call¬ 
ing;  foolishly  too  proud  to  go  from 
office  to  office  seeking  business,  or  too 
lacking  in  staying  power  to  breast  the 
current  of  refusals  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  they  are  bound  to  en¬ 
counter  at  first?  Having  spent  eight 
years  of  my  somewhat  varied  business 
career  as  a  traveling  salesman,  hand¬ 
ling  the  highest  priced  and  best  qual¬ 
ity  goods  in  my  line  with  a  gratifying 
measure  of  success,  and  having  created 
my  own  trade  by  the  same  door-to-door 
process  I  have  above  recommended, 
my  advice  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
to  a  good  fair  practical  test  before  re¬ 
jecting  it. 

Care  Required  in  Writing  Contract 
Bonds 

As  to  contract  bonds,  the  present 
circumstances  counsel  great  care  in 


accepting  such  risks,  yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  any  desirable  client. 
It  is  very  important  for  our  agents  to 
remember  that  we  are  well  equipped 
to  pass  promptly  and  intelligently  upon 
all  classes  of  contracting  propositions, 
so  that  if  they  will  furnish  us  complete 
data  we  will  promptly  advise  them  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  items,  or 
will  suggest  how  their  doubtful  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  brought  up  to  the  point 
of  acceptibility  from  the  underwriting 
point  of  view. 

Our  engineering  division  has  done 
most  valuable  work  during  Nineteen- 
Fourteen.  Its  work  may  be  classified 
under  three  headings: 

1st — Underwriting. 

2nd — Following  up  progress  of 

construction  on  contracts  which  we 

have  bonded. 

3rd — Claim  work. 

The  progress  on  construction  con¬ 
tracts  is  obtained  as  fully  as  possible 
on  every  bond  written.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  of  value  in  underwriting  new 
business  received  from  clients  already 
covered  by  Maryland  bonds.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  completion  date  is  obtained 
and  turned  over  to  the  contract  section 
so  that  the  bond  may  be  cancelled,  the 
reserve  taken  down  and  final  premium 
adjustment  made.  During  the  year,  this 
division  has  sent  out  about  nine  thou¬ 
sand  inquiry  blanks  of  special  form, 
for  progress  information  and  cancella¬ 
tion  data. 

The  service  rendered  our  obligees  in 
trouble  cases  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  instances: 

The  W.  C.  Co.,  defaulted  on  a 
$621,000  building  contract  with  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  The  buildings 
were  completed  .by  the  Maryland  Casu- 
ualty  Company  and  accepted  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  on  March  Twenty- 
Seventh,  Nineteen-Fourteen.  The  value 
of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company’s 
contract  bond,  and  material  and  labor 
bond,  was  demonstrated  not  only  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  to  many 
labor  and  material  men.  There  were 
about  thirty-three  sub-contractors  on 
the  work,  and  some  thirty  open  ac¬ 
counts  for  labor  and  material. 

C.  &  B.,  contractors  bonded  by  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  defau’ted 
on  a  highway  contract  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Highway  Commission.  The 
Maryland  finished  the  contract.  Eight 
miles  of  concrete  road,  out  of  a  total  of 
nine  and  a  half  miles  called  for  in  the 
contract,  were  completed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  accepted  by  the  Highway 
Commission  on  June  Twenty-Ninth, 
Nineteen-Fourteen . 

J.  K.  M.,  defaulted  on  a  contract  for 
building  a  school  house  for  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  The  Maryland  Casualty 
Company  originated  the  business  and 
the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Companv  was 
co-surety.  We  obtained  two  bids  for 
completion  and  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company  obtained  one  bid.  The  bids 
were  compared  and  the  work  let  to  the 
lowest  man,  who  happened  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany.  The  work  progressed  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  all  concerned,  and  was  con- 
pleted  and  accepted  in  June  last. 

K.  T.  O.  defaulted  on  a  contract 
with  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  for  im¬ 
proving  Paxton  Creek,  and  the  work 
was  covered  by  a  Maryland  Casualty 
Company  bond.  We  obtained  several 
bids  for  completion,  and  the  work  was 
let  to  the  West  Construction  Companv, 
of  Baltimore,  which  was  the  lowest  bid¬ 
der.  and  it  furnished  a  Fidelity  &  De¬ 
posit  Company  bond  guaranteeing  com¬ 
pletion.  This  work  is  now  nearing 
completion. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  APPOINTMENT 

George  E.  Jones,  manager  of  the 
claim  department  of  the  New  England 
Casualty  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  return  to  the  home  office. 
Frank  H.  Wilder,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  claim  department  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  at  Indianapolis  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JUtwria  §>itrrtg  (Unmpang 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  RI  I'K  TO  DAY 

Loc^l  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranee  Co.) 
Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 


Chartered  1874 

POLICIES 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AMD  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres.  8.  wm.  burton,  8ec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 


Reliable  and  Energetic  Agent*  Wanted 


JJruiinttial  (tjasualty  (jjn. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

— Liability - Property  Damage - Collision;  Employers'  Liability - Public 

— Teams - Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation - General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 
Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


NEW  ENGLAND 
CASUALTY  CO. 

Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance 
Liability  and  Automobile  Property  Damage 

Excellent  territory  open  to  reliable  representatives 
HOME  OFFICE 

4  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUSI  NESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bondingandlnsurance  Company 

BOSTON  T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 
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The  NATIONAL  of  Detroit 
Pioneer  of  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance. 
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Salaried  positions  for  high-class  men  of  experience. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


INDUSTRIAL  CLAIMS 


Standardization  Plan  of  Compensation 
Service  Bureau  Proves  its 
Usefulness 


The  payment  of  industrial  accident 
claims  has  ever  been  inducive  to  much 
debate.  The  inability  of  the  liability 
companies  to  get  details  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
claimants,  and  it  is  by  getting  these 
facts  that  the  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  expects  to  better  conditions, 
says  E.  C.  Sattergood,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  the  Statistical 
Committee  of  the  Board,  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

The  payments  of  industrial  accident 
claims  in  the  past  has  often  been  set¬ 
tled  in  court,  the  workman  acting  as 
claimant  and  the  employer  as  defend¬ 
ant.  This  condition  created  the  need 
for  the  liability  insurance  companies 
to  act  as  attorneys  for  the  employer, 
protecting  him  from  unjust  and  undue 
loss  from  this  source.  To  maintain 
their  solvency,  the  companies  could  not 
afford  to  pay  out  any  more  than  was 
necessary.  The  workman,  however, 
looks  at  it  from  the  point  of  his  suf¬ 
fering  and  his  needs  and  so,  failing  to 
receive  what  he  considers  his  due,  he 
looks  at  the  companies  and  his  em¬ 
ployers  as  his  oppressors.  Viewing 
things  thus,  he  cannot  see  that  the 
companies  are  conducted  upon  a  basis 
as  scientific  and  exact  as  is  possible. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  requires 
an  even  more  exact  science  than  has 
been  used  heretofore.  To  fill  this  re¬ 
quirement,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  bureau  to  study  out  conditions  and 
statistics  so  that  a  comparative  scale 
may  be  compiled  in  which  every  con¬ 
dition  and  every  accident  will  figure  so 
that  all  workmen  coming  under  its 
jurisdiction  will  receive  such  compen¬ 
sation  as  has  been  or  may  be  awarded, 
to  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  After 
two  years  of  effort,  the  bureau  has  de¬ 
vised  a  system  of  standardization  which 
can  but  prove  effective  and  which  is, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

As  a  unit,  a  card  is  distributed  to 
manufacturers  in  all  compensation 
States  on  which  a  detailed  description 
of  the  time,  duties,  salary,  etc.  em¬ 
ployee  is  listed  with  as  space  provided 
in  which  to  punch  the  days  absent, 
changes  of  time,  etc.,  to  be  punched  by 
the  companies.  The  companies,  in 
turn,  will  send  them  to  the  bureau, 
which  will  punch  them,  together  with 
the  cards  received  from  the  other  com¬ 
panies  from  which  it  will  compile  its 
experience  table. 

The  companies  are  to  be  notified  on 
what  dates  to  send  the  information  de¬ 
sired  by  the  bureau,  and  are  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  complete  copy  of  the 
•plan  with  instructions,  directions,  etc. 
The  insurance  companies  composing 
the  board  are  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  their  kind  and,  by  taking 
their  combined  experience  of  all  kinds 
of  risks,  in  all  sections  and  under  all 
conditions,  the  plan  is  bound  to  be 
successful. 


Money  Order  Agents  and  Express 
Money  Order  Agents: 

It  will  not  execute  bonds  for  co 
partners,  bonding  them  under  the  firm 
name.  It  will,  however,  issue  a  bond 
for  an  individual  member  of  the  firm 
as  an  individual,  and  will  require  be¬ 
sides  his  indemnity  agreement  in  the 
application,  the  indemnity  agreement 
of  his  partners,  as  individuals. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

As  a  remedy  for  the  unemployment 
problem,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Commission  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations,  has  suggested  and  is 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  State 
and  Federal  insurance  to  relieve  the 
distress  caused  by  unemployment,  oc¬ 
cupational  diseases  and  other  evils  of 
the  existing  industrial  conditions.  Mr. 
Walsh  does  not  state  how  he  would  put 
his  suggested  plan  into  effect. 


PHILADELPHIA  APPOINTMENT 

The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company  has  appointed  Henry  W. 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  100  William  street, 
New  York,  managers  for  all  lines  for 
Philadelphia  and  Eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  agency  places  a  good  many 
casualty  lines,  in  addition  to  controll¬ 
ing  a  large  fire  business,  and  has  been 
operating  in  that  field  for  a  number  of 
years. 


COMMISSION  EXPENSE  QUESTION 

A  corps  of  examiners  from  the  New 
York  State  Comptroller’s  office  recently 
reviewed  the  books  and  conditions  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion  with  a  view  to  finding  out  why 
that  body  needed  an  appropriation  of 
$1,227,000  to  carry  on  its  business.  It 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  that  the  appropriation  was  to 
cover  a  period  of  21  months  instead  of 
a  year,  as  the  comptroller  had  at  first 
supposed.  The  expenses  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  amount  to  approximately  $700,- 
000  per  year. 


UNIFORM  ACCIDENT  REPORTS 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions  was  held  in  Chicago  last 
Tuesday,  at  which  methods  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  ac¬ 
cident  records  were  the  principal 
topics  of  discussion.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Association  to  have  a  universal 
form  for  the  reports  of  accidents  so 
that  the  States  may  have  the  combined 
experience  of  all  the  companies  with 
accurate  details  of  accidents  and  their 
cost.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
submit  a  detailed  plan. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  company 
men  that  many  of  the  agents  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Measure  that  was  recently  passed. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  dis¬ 
tillers  and  brewers  must  give  additional 
tax  bonds  to  cover  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  former  tax  and  the  present 
increased  war  tax.  This  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  desirable  class  of  business,  as 
a  rule,  and  well  worth  the  time  devoted 
to  securing  applications. 


BONDS  ON  MONEY  ORDER  CLERKS 

The  National  Company  of  New  York 
has  adopted  the  following  rule  concern¬ 
ing  bonds  placed  on  Steamship  Ticket, 


From  a  business  stand- 
An  Attack  point,  this  country  has 
of  suffered  with  a  serious 
Nerves  case  of  “Nerves”  during 
most  of  the  year,  which 
has  resulted  in  an  uncalled  for  business 
depression,  but  a  very  real  one  at  that. 
It  has  tested  the  solvency  of  many 
business  concerns.  The  Federal  Rec¬ 
ord,  in  commenting  upon  this  state  of 
mind,  says  agents  should  have  more 
confidence  and  should  enter  the  year 
1915  with  a  spirit  of  success  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  daunt.  It  offers  the  following 
resolution  for  1915: 

To  pay  my  way  with  honest  toil,  to 
hold  my  head  up  high  and  till  my 
humble  portion  of  the  soil  with  what 
I  have  of  strength  and  will;  to  bear 
my  share  of  strife  and  care,  to  keep 
my  post  through  storm  and  rain  and 
when  through  trouble  I  must  fare  to 
be  a  man  and  not  complain.  To  strive 
for  lofty  goals  and  yet  if  lesser  glory 
I  must  own  to  take  the  minor  part  and 
get  its  prizes  by  my  strength  alone; 
to  stand  upon  my  feet  and  be,  the 
master  of  each  thought,  and  deed,  in 
mind  and  bodv  wholly  free,  here  is  a 
vision  and  a  creed. 


W.  E.  SMALL 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

•  •  •  •  President 

Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800,000 

Writes  thef  Folio  wing  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT-HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
G.  NORI E=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  IS  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY —  INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 

Employers 

Vessel  Owners  Burglary 
Contingent  Workmen’s  Collective 

Druggists  &  Individual  Accident  &  Health 

Physicians  Industrial  Accident  &  Health 


Public 

Teams  General 

Workmen's  Landlords 

Compensation  Elevator 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


A  CHICAGO  SUGGESTION 

A  commission  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  ten 
citizens  to  co-operate  with  the  employ¬ 
ers  to  comprise  an  employment  com¬ 
mission  after  the  order  of  those  in 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin.  The 
question  of  what  to  do  with  the  un¬ 
employed  is  an  all-important  one  at 
this  season  and  one  the  solution  of 
which  would  go  far  toward  bringing 
better  times,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Chicago  has  done  the  trick. 


H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


PLATE  GLASS  MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  Plate  Glass  Service 
and  Information  Bureau  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  on  Tuesday  to  consider  the 
rate  situation  of  Minnesota.  After 
much  discussion,  the  matter  was  left 
in  abeyance  for  future  action. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 


is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 


For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vlc«-Pre«.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and’General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 


GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 


Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 

Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 
on. 

Live  ones  win 
among 

IZZERS 


Write  to 

J.  L.  BABLER 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “huts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT 1 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  ‘■Relc’’  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  ‘‘RELC"  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  America 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 
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LEGISLATIVE  MILLS 

START  GRINDING 

Solons  in  Various  States  Offer  Bills 
for  Further  Regulating  Insurance 
Affairs 


TREND  AWAY  FROM  RADICALISM 


State  Regulation  of  Rates  Idea  Spreads 
— Washington  Proposes  Sweep¬ 
ing  Changes 


With  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the 
States  in  session,  the  introduction  of 
new  measures  of  all  kinds  is  under  full 
headway,  insurance  coming  in  for  its 
share,  and  a  little  more,  of  attention. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bills  submit¬ 
ted  throughout  the  country  thus  far  are 
not  as  radical  as  those  proposed  last 
year  and  in  1913,  though  in  some  cases, 
Washington,  for  example,  a  bill  has 
been  offered  to  repeal  “all  existing 
laws”  relating  to  insurance,  and  create 
an  entire  new  code. 

“Bleeding  Kansas”  Defiant 

“Bleeding  Kansas”  does  not  feel  any 
more  kindly  toward  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  than  it  did  in  days-gone-by, 
though  its  attitude  of  hospitality  can¬ 
not  be  on  the  score  of  “extortionate 
rates,”  the  record  of  the  State  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  proving  anything 
but  profitable  to  many  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  represented  within  its  borders. 

Missouri’s  only  measure  offered  thus 
far  dealing  with  insurance  concerns, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
fire  marshall  along  the  lines  of  the 
model  measure  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The 
formation  of  such  an  office,  if  filled  by 
a  zealous  and  competent  person,  would 
tend  markedly  toward  reducing  the  fire 
loss  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  dis¬ 
tinct  gain  of  its  property  owners. 

Watching  Illinois 

Attention  is  focussed  on  Illinois  at 
the  present  time,  underwriters  being 
anxious  to  learn  the  attitude  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dunn  and  the  legislators  toward 
the  radical  opinions  expressed  by  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance  Potts.  The 
latter  is  rabidly  opposed  to  existing  un¬ 
derwriting  practices,  and  strongly 
favors  the  embarkation  of  the  State 
into  the  fire  insurance  business.  That 
the  hard-headed  law-makers  of  Illinois 
are  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Potts’  views 
is  hardly  conceivable.  No  measure 
dealing  with  insurance  interests  has 
yet  appeared  at  Springfield.  It  is 
expected  that  some  will  be  offered  later 
in  the  session. 

Valued  Policy  Bill  in  Montana 

A  valued  policy  bill  affecting  real 
property  only,  is  proposed  in  Montana, 
the  only  insurance  measure  of  any  kind 
that  has  appeared  thus  far. 

State  Board  for  Nebraska 

Regulation  of  fire  insurance  rates 
through  the  medium  of  a  State  Board 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  C0. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


SWEEPING  STUDY  OF 
INSURANCE  SELLING 

Equitable  to  Make  Country-Wide  Scien¬ 
tific  Search  for  Facts  About 
Salesmanship 


DISCUSSION  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


General  Agents  Are  Behind  Movement 
for  Systematic  Compilation  of 
Statistics  About  Producers 


Growing  out  of  the  meeting  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  this  month  of  the  general 
agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  is  a  sweeping  country-wide 
movement  for  an  erudite  and  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  Science  of  Sales¬ 
manship.  The  entire  discussion  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  was  based  on 
agency  work,  development  and  results. 
It  was  decided  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  this  question  in  a  systematic  way. 
Columns  are  being  written  about  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship,  and  agents 
everywhere  are  telling  their  personal 
experience,  but  no  one  seems  to  be 
collecting  this  data  and  analyzing  it  in 
a  big,  general  way.  This  Is  what  will 
now  be  done.  The  following  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  some  questions  that  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated: 

What  are  the  real  qualifications  of  a 
life  insurance  salesman? 

Who  produces  the  greatest  results: 
A  married  man  or  a  single  man? 

At  what  age  does  experience  show 
that  an  agent  does  his  best  work? 

What  is  the  experience  with  men 
who  change  companies? 

What  is  the  best  time  of  day  to  write 
a  man? 

What  effect  do  drinking  and  smoking 
have  on  an  agent? 

What  does  psychology  in  soliciting 
really  mean? 

Data  can  be  collected  on  all  these 
points,  and  many  others.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  thousands  of  life  insurance 
men,  carefully  and  intelligently  studied 
and  digested,  must  result  in  positive 
information  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
every  company  superintendent  of  agents 
and  to  every  general  agent  in  America. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Ctosuoflv  oj%ncrica 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


J 


ASKS  RECEIVER 

A  receiver  for  the  Reliable  Life  Se¬ 
curities  Company  of  New  York  and 
a  judgment  for  $3,000  against  that 
company,  are  asked  by  Francis  I.  Gal¬ 
braith  in  a  suit  filed  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Indianapolis.  Galbraith  avers 
that  President  Miller,  of  Philadelphia, 
induced  him  to  buy  100  shares  of  stock 
for  $2,25"0,  which  he  alleges  was  too 
much  to  pay. 


BANQUET  OF  MERRILL  MEN 

The  F.  A.  G.  Merrill  general  agency 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life  in  Buffalo, 
wrote  $1,000,000  during  1914. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  ban¬ 
quet  held  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Merrill  came 
to  Buffalo  from  Cleveland  in  1903.  At 
the  banquet  the  principal  speaker  was 

D.  W.  Carter.  Another  speaker  was 

E.  F.  Folsom,  general  agent  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Ellicott  Club. 


COL.  GREEN  OF  TEXAS  HERE 


MIGHTY  PROUD  OF  HIS  SON 


A.  A.  Jr.,  Leaves  Princeton  and  Writes 
$400,000  During  First  Year  for 
Manhattan. 


WROTE  $6,289,790 


Annual  Report  of  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 


Every  year  for  ever  so  many  years 
Colonel  A.  A.  Green,  of  A.  A.  Green  & 
Co.,  general  agents  in  Texas  of  the 
Manhattan  Life,  has  been  coming  to 
New  York  and  he  is  now  in  this  city 
visiting  the  home  office. 

A  Life  Man  Since  1886 

Colonel  Green  is  about  as  well-known 
as  any  life  insurance  man  in  the  State, 
and  he  has  been  insuring  people  since 
back  in  1886,  when  he  was  an  agent 
of  the  Equitable.  In  1907  he  joined  the 
Manhattan  Life’s  forces,  and  he  has 
about  $12/000,000  insurance  in  force  at 
the  present  time.  He  has  one  of  those 
big,  cheerful  personalities  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  repertoire  of  funny  stories 
about  as  large  as  Irvin  Cobb’s,  makes 
him  a  welcome  visitor  across  every 
threshold  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  El 
Paso,  to  the  Elks  Club,  of  Beaumont — 
and  that’s  some  variety. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  Colonel 
Green  is  more  interested  in  the 
achievements  of  his  son,  A.  A.  Green, 
Jr.,  than  in  anything  else.  A.  A.  Jr., 
went  to  Georgia  Tech,  then  to  Suawnee 
and  finally  to  Princeton,  being  on  the 
’varsity  football  team  at  the  two  form¬ 
er  colleges.  Something  over  a  year  ago 
he  returned  to  Dallas  and  went  with 
the  Manhattan  Life.  He  wrote  more 
than  $40'G,000  the  first  twelve  months. 

“That  boy  has  been  in  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  atmosphere  ever  since  he  put  on 
his  first  pair  of  knickers,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “He  was  my  chum  and  he  got 
to  have  many  of  my  ideas,  so  when  it 
came  to  breaking  him  into  the  life  in¬ 
surance  game  it  wasn’t  hard  work;  he 
just  came  by  it  naturally.” 

His  Idea  of  a  Successful  Agent 

Colonel  Green’s  idea  of  the  success¬ 
ful  life  insurance  agent  is  the  man 
who  can  beat  about  a  circle;  that  is, 
call  twice  or  more  in  the  same  com¬ 
munities.  He  is  very  proud  of  being 
able  to  do  just  that  sort  of  work,  and 
his  lapse  ratio  is  something  that  all 
new  agents  can  study  with  advantage. 
It  has  been  very  small.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  he  never  lets  a  ' 
customer  over-insure  or  sells  a  policy 
under  misrepresentation. 

One  of  Colonel  Green’s  favorite  re¬ 
creations  in  January  is  telling  dialect 
stories  to  John  F.  Roche,  vice-president 
of  the  Manhattan,  the  best  audience  in 
the  world. 


The  sixty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Union  Mutual  Life  of  Portland,  Me., 
showed  that  during  1914  the  Company 
wrote  on  the  paid-for  basis  3,480  poli¬ 
cies,  amounting  to  $6,289,790  insurance, 
making  a  total  insurance  in  force  of 
$65,420,684.  Total  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  since  organization  have  been 
$52,212,750.  During  the  year  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  oldest  policyholder  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  having  been  insured 
with  the  Company  for  forty  seven  and 
a  half  years.  The  Company’s  net  as¬ 
sets  are  $18,465,971. 

Regarding  the  Company’s  invest¬ 
ments  President  Arthur  L.  Bates  said 
in  his  annual  report: 

Our  Company  loans  to  a  limited  extent  both 
on  approved  investment  securities  and  on  mort¬ 
gages  of  real  estate  as  shown  by  the  appended 
statement,  but  the  present  policy  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  will  be  continued,  is  to  chief¬ 
ly  invest  the  funds  of  the  Company  in  high- 
grade  obligations  of  States,  counties  and  muni¬ 
cipalities  in  which  its  policyholders  live,  and 
who,  by  the  payment  of  the  premiums  on  their 
policies,  contribute  to  its  income.  More  than 
one  million  dollars  of  investments  of  this  na¬ 
ture  have  been  made  during  the  year  1914. 

Although  the  book  values  of  the  Company’s 
holdings  of  real  estate  have  been  materially 
charged  down  during  the  year  and  conservative 
appraisal  of  all  securities  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  made,  the  surplus  nearly  equals 
the  figures  of  a  year  ago  and  the  assets  show 
substantial  increase. 

While  the  book  value  of  securities  exceeds, 
as  last  year,  the  appraised  value,  there  has 
been  advance  in  -the  worth  of  -investment  hold¬ 
ings,  and  the  management  feels  justified  in  an¬ 
ticipating  that  such  appreciation  will  continue 
during  the  coming  year. 

PEREZ  HUFF’S  RECORD 


Has  Written  in  Excess  of  a  Million  a 
Year  for  Five  Consecutive 
Years 


Perez  F.  Huff,  of  New  York  city,  has 
written  for  the  Union  Central  in  the 
last  five  years  insurance  approximating 
from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  His  pre¬ 
miums  on  personally  reported  new 
business  for  the  Union  Central  during 
this  time  amount  to  about  $150, 000. 

In  addition  to  his  large  business  for 
the  Union  Central  Mr.  Huff  places  sur¬ 
plus  lines  in  other  companies.  This 
record  is  a  splendid  one,  as  it  does  not 
include  sub-standard  business  and  is 
written  along  clean,  up-to-date  lines. 


A  MILLION  PAID  FOR 

C.  C,  Smith,  general  agent  for  the 
Bankers  Life  Company  at  Decatur,  Ill., 
reports  a  million  of  business  written 
and  paid  for  by  his  agency  in  1914. 
This  fine  record  was  made  within  the 
limits  of  twelve  Illinois  counties  and 
stands  as  one  of  the  big  life  insurance 
achievements  of  America  for  the  year 
1914. 


BIG  INCREASE  IN  SURPLUS 

The  Northwestern  National  Life  of 
Minneapolis  had  a  most  prosperous 
year.  Insurance  in  force  increased  7 
per  cent.;  assets  9  per  cent.  The 
amount  apportioned  for  dividends  to 
policyholders  was  32  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and,  after 
setting  aside  the  same,  $50/(>00  was 
placed  in  the  contingent  fund  and  $24,- 
000  added  to  the  net  surplus,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  in  sur¬ 
plus  and  contingent  funds  over  and 
above  the  amount  apportioned  for  div¬ 
idends. 

The  insurance  in  force  is  now  over 
$32,000,000. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 

Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  5.  RICE,  President  J,  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

LIU  OUR  RECORD 


Dee.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  I 


CHARTERED  1857 


nsurance 


Co. 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,304,385,035 

Satisfied  Policyholders  to  the  number  of  13,073  (out  of  45,862  per¬ 
sons  applying)  purchased  additional  insurance  in  1913. 
Northwestern  Policies  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Agents  Protected  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


There  Is  No  Life  Insurance  Company 
In  America  That 

HELPS  ITS  AGENTS 

MORE  THAN  THE 

Bankers  Life  Company 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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MERGER  OF  SOUTHLAND 
AND  SAM  HOUSTON  LIFE 

IMPORTANT  TEXAS  COMBINATION 


Combined  Assets  of  Southland  Now 
More  Than  $1,600,000 — Dividend 
of  6  Per  Cent. 


The  Southland  Life,  of  Dallas,  has 
voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  to  $400, 000  and  to  take 
over  the  assets  and  business  liabilities 
of  the  Sam  Houston  Life.  Similar  steps 
were  taken  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Sam  Houston  Life.  The  name  of  the 
Southland  will  be  retained. 

Combined  Assets 

This  gives  the  Southland  Life  com¬ 
bined  assets  of  over  $1,600,000. 

Insurance  in  force  over . $18,000,000 

And  a  yearly  income  of  over  600,000 

Officers  of  the  Southland 

The  present  officers  of  the  South¬ 
land  are:  Jas.  A.  Stephenson,  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  L.  Seay,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  L.  Linzmeyer,  vice- 
president  and  actuary;  J.  W.  Hurst, 
secretary;  Dr.  J.  S.  Turner,  medical 
director;  Dr.  W.  A.  Boyce,  associate 
medical  director.  To  these  it  is  con¬ 
templated  to  add:  A.  S.  Doerr  as  vice- 
president,  and  P.  N.  Thevenet,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary. 

The  Southland  Life  has  closed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  and  progress  is  shown  in 
every  department. 

Southland  Pays  a  Dividend 

The  Southland  has  just  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  6  per  cent.;  last  year  the  divi¬ 
dend  declared  was  5  per  cent.  The 
achievements  of  the  Company  show 
that  the  management  is  careful  and 
conservative. 

The  Sam  Houston  Life  has  written  a 
moderate  volume  of  well  selected  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Doerr,  its  president,  is  an 
executive  of  recognized  ability  and 
much  business  acumen.  He  recently 
completed  his  term  of  office  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Life  Convention.  His 
connection  with  the  Southland  will 
therefore  be  an  added  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Company,  while  Mr. 
Thevenet  will  be  hailed  as  an  excellent 
office  man. 

The  general  feeling  is  that,  the  con¬ 
solidation  is  helpful  to  both  policy¬ 
holders  and  stockholders.  The  bigger 
company  is  well  equipped  with  execu¬ 
tive  and  producing  talent,  and  will  be 
an  aggressive  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  Southwestern  life  insurance. 


BACK  FROM  FLORIDA 

Agency  directors  of  the  New  York 
Life  returned  this  week  from  Florida 
where  they  held  a  four  days’  meeting. 
The  figures  for  the  year  were  read,  al¬ 
lotments  were  made  for  1915  business, 
and  many  addresses  were  delivered. 
The  gathering  was  enthusiastic. 


NEW  CONTRACT  IN  FEBRUARY 


State  Mutual  Provides  Disability  Bene¬ 
fits  and  Choice  of  Automatic 
Paid-up  or  Extended  Insurance. 


The  new  policy  contract  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
be  ready  on  February  1.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  disability  benefits  and  the 
choice  of  automatic  paid-up  or  auto¬ 
matic  extended  insurance.  The  inter¬ 
est  on  loans  will  be  6  per  cent. 

The  Company’s  new  dividend  scale 
became  operative  January  1.  This 
means  in  dollars  and  cents  an  addition¬ 
al  distribution  of  about  $250, 000  over 
the  total  which  would  have  been  paid 
under  its  previous  dividend  formula, 
and  in  characteristic  State  Mutual 
fashion  all  policyholders  will  be  bene¬ 
fited. 

In  regard  to  the  business  done  in 
1914,  Edgar  C.  Fowler,  Superintendent 
of  Agencies,  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  this  week: 

“When  viewed  from  all  angles,  we 
consider  our  1914  results  very  satis¬ 
factory  indeed.  Including  additions, 
etc.,  we  paid  for  $20,300,652,  a  gain  of 
$300,523  over  1913.  There  are  many 
favorable  features  of  our  year’s  work, 
which  will  be  touched  upon  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wright  in  his  annual  report  to 
policyholders,  and,  therefore,  it  seems 
inadvisable  to  say  anything  about  them 
until  after  his  report  is  published 
and  is  ready  for  distribution^  other 
than  we  made  substantial  gains  in  all 
departments  of  the  business.  We  look 
forward  to  the  work  of  1915  optimis¬ 
tically.” 


OLD  DOMINION  STOCK 


Officers  of  Company  Say  That  There 
Was  No  Authority  Given  for 
Speculation 

In  a  circular  to  stockholders  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Life  of  Norfolk,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Company, 
says  regarding  criticism  of  a  stockhold¬ 
ers’  committee: 

“When  the  truth  is  known  it  will  be 
shown  that  some  of  the  men' whose 
names  appear  in  the  letter  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  had  speculated  in  the  stock  of 
the  Company  by  entering  into  a  deal 
with  the  agent  to  purchase  stock,  some 
as  much  as  200  shares  at  $20  per  share, 
with  an  agreement  with  the  agent  that 
when  the  Company’s  stock  went  to  $25 
per  share  the  agent  was  to  resell  this 
stock  for  the  buyer  at  $25  per  share; 
the  suposition  being  that  the  original 
buyer  would  assist  the  agent  in  these 
sales  by  introducing  him  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  business  acquaintances, 
the  raise  of  five  dollars  to  be  split  be¬ 
tween  them.  Neither  the  fiscal  agent 
nor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Company 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  deals.  Such 
deals  were  purely  personal  between  the 
buyer  and  the  agent,  and  the  agent  had 
no  power  whatever  to  bind  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  such  practices.” 


EGAN  FORMING  NEW  COMPANY 


LEAVES  THE  PIONEER  LIFE 


Capital  and  Surplus  Will  Each  Be 
$300,000 — Talks  of  Club  Service 
Plan 


J.  F.  Egan  and  his  associates  who 
went  with  the  Pioneer  Life,  of  Kansas 
City,  with  a  plan  to  acquire  conTrol  of 
the  Company,  increase  its  capital  and 
surplus  and  make  other  innovations, 
have  terminated  relations  with  the 
Pioneer.  Mr.  Egan  and  his  associates 
now  announce  that  they  will  go  back 
to  their  original  purpose  and  will  or¬ 
ganize  a  new  company,  within  the  next 
three  months,  with  a  capital  of  $300,- 
000  and  an  equal  amount  of  surplus.  Its 
home  office  may  be  in  Kansas  City. 

While  with  the  Pioneer  Mr.  Egan, 
who  has  for  years  studied  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  side  of  life  insurance,  introduced  a 
number  of  changes,  including  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  the  Pioneer’s  premi¬ 
um  rates,  policy  forms  and  business 
plans  generally.  The  leading  innova¬ 
tion  was  the  organization  of  policyhold¬ 
ers  into  social  or  welfare  units,  called 
clubs.  This  form  of  organization  in¬ 
cluded  a  local  premium  collection  sys¬ 
tem,  primarily  to  handle  that  class  of 
business  written  on  the  monthly  pre¬ 
mium  plan,  but  it  provides  for  close 
local  collections  of  all  premiums. 

Serving  Social  Needs 

Aside  from  the  close  personal  touch 
the  Company  would  keep  on  all  busi¬ 
ness,  by  means  of  its  local  organiza¬ 
tions,  these  clubs  were  designed  to 
serve  the  social  or  other  needs  of  pol¬ 
icyholders,  composed  of  almost  any 
body  of  insurable  persons  in  any  local¬ 
ity.  The  underlying  thought  was  that 
thus,  through  its  service  features,  the 
active  co-operative  influence  of  the  pol¬ 
icyholders  would  be  brought  to  bear  in 
company  development.  The  agents 
were  writing  life  insurance  on  its 
merits,  just  like  agents  of  any  other 
company,  but  their  writing  ability  was 
immensely  strengthened  by  the  strong 
social  and  local  appeal  of  the  club  fea¬ 
ture,  plus  the  active  and  organized  co¬ 
operation  of  policyholders  with  agents. 

In  short,  the  proposition  was  that  the 
invitation  of  the  local  policyholders  to 
“Join  our  Club,”  coupled  with  a  reci¬ 
tation  of  its  special  advantages,  was 
quite  as  effective  in  writing  business 
as  the  invitation  from  the  agent  to 
“Sign  this  application.”  Both  together, 
as  business  getting  instrumentalities 
were,  at  least  theoretically,  irresistible. 

Mr.  Egan  says  that  the  sixty-day  test 
that  was  given  the  club  plan,  was  grati¬ 
fying.  The  test  was  limited  to  Kansas 
City  and  suburbs.  The  new  company 
will  employ  the  club  plan. 


The  medical  section  of  the  American 
Life  Convention  will  meet  at  French 
Lick  Springs  on  March  3,  4  and  5,  1915. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CONVENTION 


Superintendents  Began  Sessions  on 
Thursday  Morning — Banquet  Next 
Saturday  Night 


METROPOLITAN  FIGURES 

The  Metropolitan  Life’s  assets 
on  December  31,  1914,  were  $496,- 
862,770,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $49,033,541.  The  new  insur¬ 
ance  issued  during  the  year  was  as 
follows:  Industrial  department, 

$237,098,457.  Ordinary  department, 
$203,499,340.  Including  revived  and 
increases,  the  total  insurance  done 
for  the  year  was  $517,744,646.  Out¬ 
standing  insurance  Dec.  31,  1914, 
$2,991,114,069..  The  surplus  in  1914 
was  $31,138,945.  The  number  of 
policies  in  force  December  31,  1914, 
were  14,843,108.  The  gain  in  out¬ 
standing  insurance  for  the  year 
was  $174,609,607.  Truly  a  great 
record. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company’s 
superintendents  is  being  held  in  New 
York  city  this  week.  The  convention 
opened  on  Thursday  morning  with  a  re¬ 
ception  by  the  officers  of  the  Company. 
This  was  followed  by  a  business  ses¬ 
sion  and  luncheon.  On  Friday  there 
will  be  a  business  meeting  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  assembly  room.  On  Friday  night 
the  visitors  will  be  taken  to  see  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “Life”  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  territorial 
meetings,  at  which  superintendents  will 
discuss  problems  in  their  respective 
fields.  A  banquet,  which  will  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  at  least  six  hundred  persons,  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  night. 

On  Wednesday  night  took  place  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  veterans’  associa¬ 
tion,  attended  by  superintendents  who 
have  seen  twenty-five  years’  service 
with  the  Company. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

During  the  year  1914  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual  paid  for  17,514  policies  of 
new  insurance,  amounting  to  $42,161,- 
912,  distributed  as  follows:  Whole  life, 
$32,393,470;  endowment,  $3,171,966; 
term,  $6,396,985;  paid-up  additions, 
$199,491. 

“This  result,”  says  President  Mc- 
Clench  in  his  annual  report,  “is  most 
gratifying  in  view  of  the  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  conditions  of  general  business, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  profound 
disturbance  occasioned  by  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  figures  furnish  convincing 
evidence  of  sustained  and  efficient  work 
throughout  the  year  by  the  field  rep¬ 
resentatives.” 

The  Company’s  total  assets  are  $81,- 
588,784;  its  surplus  is  $6,367,600. 

Dividends  to  policyholders  gained 
$249,857. 


We  Will  Teach  You 

not  only  Life  Insurance  theory,  but  Life  Insurance 
selling  as  well.  You  learn,  work  and  earn. 

We  Want  Agents 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  Pre*ident  Home  Office,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
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WILL  ENTER  FOUR  STATES 

PENSION  MUTUAL  LIFE  EXPANDS 

Assets  Now  $1,588,107 — Company  De¬ 
clined  Plan  to  Write  Health  and 
Accident  Insurance 


1914  FIGURES 


The  annual  report  of  L.  D.  Wood, 
president  of  the  Pension  Mutual  Life, 
of  Pittsburgh,  shows  that  in  1914  the 
Company’s  assets  increased  from 
$713,035  to  $1,588,107.  It  now  has  a 
reserve  on  outstanding  policies  of 
$386,437,  and  capital  and  surplus  of 
$1,141,966. 

The  Company  is  now  licensed  in 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  and  has  ap¬ 
plied  or  will  apply  for  admission  to 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and 
Kentucky.  During  the  past  year  it 
carefully  investigated  the  question  of 
writing  personal  health  and  accident 
insurance  and  turned  down  the  propo¬ 
sition. 

During  1914  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company  was  increased  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000.  This  seemed  justified 
by  reason  of  the  Company’s  proposed 
engagement  in  the  writing  of  single 
premium  and  group  pension  policies. 
Of  this  increase  $339,950  has  been  is¬ 
sued,  making  the  total  outstanding 
capital  at  this  time  $839,950. 

The  Company  has  $12,460,812  in 
force.  This  does  not  include  about 
$1,250,000  written  by  the  United  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  which  it  con¬ 
tracted  to  a  sum,  and  which  is  now 
in  process  of  assimilation. 


THE  KENTUCKY  MERGER 


Reported  From  Louisville  That  Some 
Stockholders  of  Citizens  National 
Are  Dissatisfied 


It  is  expected  that  stockholders  and 
policyholders  of  the  Inter-Southern  and 
Citizens  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  will  take  action  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  merger  of  the  two  com 
panies,  unless  the  terms  of  the  plan 
are  clarified.  It  is  asserted  by  the 
New  York  Commercial  that  $130,000 
of  obligations  exist  against  stock  held 
by  a  syndicate  of  Citizens  Life  di¬ 
rectors  headed  by  the  president.  It 
is  further  rumored  that  there  was  an 
agreement  to  pay  $75,000  by  officers 
of  the  Inter-Southern  to  W.  H.  Gregory 
president  of  the  Central  Lite  of  Lex¬ 
ington. 

The  objectors  desire  to  be  assured 
that  this  money  will  not  be  taken  from 
the  assets  of  the  proposed  new  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  asserted  that  if  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  stockholders  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  the  deal  by  the  directors,  suit  will 
be  brought  to  enjoin  the  new  com¬ 
pany  from  paying  the  $130,000  for  the 
syndicate  which  had  secured  its  notes 
in  banks  with  non-interest  bearing 
stock  of  the  Citizens  Life.  Regarding 
Gregory,  it  is  said  that  Inter-Southern 
interests  agreed  to  pay  $77,000  if  he 
would  effect  the  merger.  The  present 
deal,  is  said  not  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  him  and  that  he  has  been 
offered  $15,000  to  surrender  his  con¬ 
tract.  The  insurance  commissioner  is 
making  an  investigation. 


The  insurance  fraternity  of  Birming¬ 
ham  welcome  to  their  city  L.  L.  Cope¬ 
land  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  who  became  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  entire  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  for  the  Pan-American  Life  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  and  removed  his  headquarters 
to  Birmingham.  Mr.  Copeland  has  had 
many  years’  experience  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  work. 


Because  of  the  killing  of  six  members 
of  the  police  force  at  Anniston,  Ala., 
in  the  last  three  years,  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  has  authorized  Mayor  Wikle  to  take 
out  a  policy  for  $1,000  on  the  life  of 
every  policeman  on  the  force.  The 
policemen  will  be  allowed  to  name  the 
beneficiary.  The  city  will  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums. 


The  Great  Republic  Life  paid  for 
,i> 4, 2 6 0,000  last  year. 

The  Indianapolis  Life  Insurance 
Company  had  $7,011,554  in  force  De¬ 
cember  31,  1913.  Its  new  business 
during  1914  was  $2,664,889.  It  had 
insurance  in  force  December  31,  1914, 
of  $8,654,514. 

The  Midwest  Life,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
wrote  and  revised  during  the  year  1914 
$1,744,360,  and  had  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  year  $6,580,604.  Both  amounts 
on  the  paid-for  basis. 

The  new  paid-for  business  of  the 
Missouri  State  Life  for  1914  amounted 
to  $26,067,379,  which  compared  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1913  of 
$23,107,914  shows  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  business  for  the  year  1914  of 
$2,959,465.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  restorations,  increases  and  office 
additions. 

The  National  Life,  of  Butte,  Mont., 
paid  for  $1,430,000  last  year. 

Northwestern  National  Life  reports 
a  highly  satisfactory  business  during 
the  past  year.  The  increase  in  paid-for 
new  business  for  the  last  four  months 
was  28  per  cent,  more  than  for  the 
same  period  in  1913.  December 
showed  an  increase  of  $360,000  paid-for 
new  business  over  December,  1913. 
The  annual  report  shows  increases  in 
assets,  surplus  insurance  in  force,  sav¬ 
ings  on  mortality  and  increased  divi¬ 
dends  for  1915. 

The  Western  States  Life,  of  San 
Francisco,  wrote  during  1914,  2,560 

policies  representing  $5,150,000  on 
which  the  first  premiums  have  been 
paid  to  the  Company  in  cash.  The 
Company  now  has  about  6,870  policies 
in  force,  representing  $14,500,000  of 
paid-for  insurance,  being  a  gain  for 
the  year  of  about  $2,400,000.  The  Com¬ 
pany  now  has  admitted  assets  of  about 
$1,800,000. 

The  Occidental  Life,  of  California, 
paid  for  $3,574,045  during  1914.  The 
corresponding  figure  of  last  year  was 
$2,620,900. 

The  Continental  Life,  of  Salt  Lake, 
issued  $8,035,409  of  new  business  dur¬ 
ing  1914. 

The  Columbia  Life,  of  Cincinnati, 
wrote  $3,184,012  during  1914. 

The  American  Central  Life  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  wrote  $7,680,161  paid-for 
business  in  1914.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  in  force  on  December  31,  1914, 
was  on  a  paid-for  basis,  $36,161,986. 

The  amount  of  business  of  the 
Southland  Life,  of  Dallas,  for  1914  was 
$4,205,623. 

The  American  Life,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  reports  that  its  new  business  and 
restored  is  $3,960,269.  It  had  in  force 
December  31,  1914,  $13,102,883. 

The  Standard  Life,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  fortunate  in  making  gains  In 
surplus  and  insurance  in  force  during 
what  has  generally  been  considered  a 
bad  insurance  year.  The  Company 
ended  the  year  1914  with  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  of  assets;  premium  income  of 
$427,384;  surplus  to  policyholders  $423,- 
530;  insurance  in  force,  $10,261,911. 
The  Company  is  planning  to  hold  a 
conference  of  its  agency  force  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  month,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  Occidental  Life  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  wrote  $2,152,884  on  a  paid-for 
basis  in  1914. 

The  Ohio  State  Life  of  Columbus 
wrote  $3,247,575  of  new  business  in 
1914,  and  on  December  31,  1914  had 
outstanding  business  in  force  amount¬ 
ing  to  $8,154,155. 

The  Pacific  Mutual  of  Los  Angeles 
reports  that  its  paid-for  business  for 
1914  was  $22,500, DOO. 

The  Standard  Life  of  Des  Moines 
wrote  $1, '015, 500  during  1914. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


A  NEW  HIGH  MARK 

That  is  what  we  reached  in  1914 — a  year  of  profound  business 

disturbance.  . 

We  are  optimistic  for  1915,  believing,  that  business  conditions  are 
improving  steadily,  and  that  the  year  will  be  one  of  wonderful  opportunity 
in  life  insurance,  as  well  as  in  general  business.  Our  representatives  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  determination  to  go  above  the  high  mark 
of  1914.  We  believe  that  they  will  do  it,  and  shall  in  every  way  back  up 

their  work.  .  . 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening  for  the  right  man. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporated  IS51 


Julian  Clark,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  has 
been  made  general  agent  of  the  Pan- 
American  Life,  of  New  Orleans,  in 
Georgia. 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 

What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 

The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  State* 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  A.  DAY,  President 


/ 
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THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


DECISION  LOST  BY  FORESTERS 


ASSESSMENT  NEED  NOT  BE  PAID 


State  of  New  York  Not  Bound  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Laws — Facts  in  the  Case 


A  decision  in  favor  of  Henry  Me- 
Clement,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  against 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
has  just  been  made  by  Judge  Edgar  C. 
Emerson,  of  Watertown.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  McClement  need  not  pay  an 
unusually  heavy  assessment  levied  by 
the  order.  The  decision  is  sweeping  in 
its  nature.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
contract  of  insurance  is  made  not 
where  the  policy  is  executed,  but  when 
it  was  in  fact  delivered. 

Not  Bound  By  Canadian  Law 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  practically 
agreed  upon  and  the  question  of  law 
laid  before  the  court  was  whether  or 
not  a  Forester  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  bound  by  the  law  passed  in 
Canada,  which  law  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Foresters,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Canada,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Canadian  parliament,  and  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  the  contract  was  actually 
made.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff 
was  that  the  contract  was  made  in  this 
city  where  it  was  executed  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  while  the  defendant’s  contention 
was  that  it  was  executed  in  Canada 
where  the  supreme  court  of  the  order 
holds  its  meetings,  makes  its  by¬ 
laws,  etc. 

Briefly,  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
these:  In  1898  the  society  or  Order  of 
Foresters  made  a  new  table  of  rates  of 
insurance  for  new  members;  but  this 
rate  did  not  affect  the  then  members 
of  the  order.  In  1908,  the  society  made 
a  new  table  affecting  members  who  had 
joined  prior  to  1899.  While  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction  with  this  increase, 
which  fell  upon  the  old  members,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  like  most  of  the 
other  veteran  Foresters,  paid  this  in¬ 
crease. 

In  1913,  the  society  levied  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  assessment  of  about  $260  for 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance 
against  the  members,  who  had  joined 
prior  to  1899.  This  extraordinary  as¬ 
sessment  was  in  addition  to  the  as¬ 
sessment  or  increase  of  rate  made  in 
1908. 

Refused  to  Pay 

This  assessment  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
and  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  order  in 
Toronto,  Can.  In  the  case  of  McClem¬ 
ent,  the  plaintiff  (having  insurance  in 
the  sum  of  $2,000),  the  assessment 
against  him  amounted  to  $529.  This 
assessment  he  refused  to  pay  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  one  levied  under  the  change 
of  rate  in  1908,  and  the  action  was 
brought  to  set  aside  this  assessment, 
charged  by  the  defendant  upon  his  cer¬ 
tificate  of  insurance  in  the  defendants’ 
society  and  to  remove  the  lien  thereof 
from  his  certificate. 


U.  S.  A.  &  L.  APPOINTMENTS 

The  United  States  Annuity  and  Life, 
of  Chicago,  has  appointed  Kerr  & 
Francis  as  district  managers  for  a  con- 
sinerable  territory  in  Kentucky,  with 
headquarters  at  Campbellsville.  Harp¬ 
er  &  Harper  have  been  made  district 
managers  for  Kentucky  territory,  with 
headquarters  at  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Estel  M.  Haynes  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  in  Indiana,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fort  Wayne. 


TO  MEET  ON  JANUARY  26 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  New  York, 
which  is  investigationg  the  question  of 
incompetent  and  part-time  agents,  will 
be  held  at  Kalil’s  Restaurant  on  Janu¬ 
ary  26.  The  following  life  men  have 
been  proposed  for  membership:  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Sisley,  Travelers;  S.  Samuel 
Wolfson,  Equitable;  Clinton  H.  Hoard, 
Travelers. 


The  German  Military  and  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  has  paid  death  claims 
of  $4,000,000  since  the  war  began. 


TO  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS 


Charles  J.  Edwards  to  Assume  Role  of 
Archaeologist  in  Peru  for 
Few  Weeks 


Charles  J.  Edwards,  the  globe  trot¬ 
ting  general  agent  of  the  Equitable, 
who  runs  five  offices,  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  an  interest  in  many  things 
outside  of  business,  is  to  spend  several 
interesting  weeks  in  South  America. 
He  will  visit  the  old  capital  of  the 
Incas  (read,  kind  sir,  about  these  fas¬ 
cinating  people  in  Prescott),  and  will 
return  from  Peru  after  an  experience 
in  study  of  archaeology  that  will  add 
to  his  interesting  stock  of  experiences. 

It  was  a  surplus  of  energy  that  drove 
Mr.  Edwards  into  life  insurance.  He 
had  been  a  telegraph  operator  and  had 
worked  for  a  brokerage  concern.  He 
was  in  Binghamton  at  a  time  when  he 
heard  that  the  Equitable  had  paid  a 
loss  which  other  companies  had  de¬ 
cided  to  contest.  H'is  office  was  next 
door  to  the  Equitable  office.  Much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Equitable  he  joined  its 
ranks  as  an  agent.  As  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  university 
and  as  he  has  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  Mr.  Edwards  became 
interested  in  a  great  many  things.  He 
is  an  art  collector  of  some  consequence. 
As  a  student  of  aviation  he  has  gone 
up  in  everything  flyable,  from  a  Zep¬ 
pelin  to  a  big  kite.  He  has  visited 
many  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  picj 
turesque  bits  of  word-sketching  is  to 
hear  Mr.cEdwards  give  his  opinion  of 
the  man  who  goes  abroad  merely  to 
dance  the  tango  in  the  Palais  du  Dance 
of  Berlin  or  the  Moujin  Rouge  in  Paris. 
He  always  keeps  away  from  the  beat¬ 
en  track. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Edwards  is  one  of 
the  former  presidents  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Capitol 
District  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  Albany  on  February  8,  Commission¬ 
er  Mansfield  of  Connecticut  will  speak. 


E.  C.  Miller  is  the  new  secretary  of 
the  George  Washington  Life  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  He  wars  former  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Postal  Life  of  New 
York. 


NO  RENEWAL  COMMISSIONS 


AGENT  JUMPED  HIS  COMPANY 


Supreme  Court  of  Erie  County,  New 
York,  Upholds  Clause  in  Buffalo 
Contract. 


Renewal  commissions  have  been  de¬ 
nied  Alexander  Sutherland,  an  insur¬ 
ance  broker  of  Buffalo,  who  sometime 
ago  brought  action  against  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Mutual  Life  after  he  had  left  that 
company  to  work  for  another.  The  de¬ 
cision  comes  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Erie  County. 

How  Litigation  Started 

The  start  of  the  controversy  dates 
back  to  June,  1907,  when  David  B. 
Cooper  was  general  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Buffalo,  at  which  time  Suther¬ 
land  signed  a  contract  as  agent  with 
Cooper.  Cooper’s  contract  with  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  was  a  general 
agency  contract.  The  Sutherland- 
Cooper  contract  is  alleged  to  have  ter¬ 
minated  autpmatically,  when  the 
Cooper  contract  with  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  expired. 

In  March,  1910,  an  agency  contract 
between  the  Connecticut  Mutual  and 
Sutherland  was  signed  It  was  alleged 
that  this  direct  contract  between  the 
company  and  a  local  agent  showed 
clearly  that  the  general  agency  was  at 


an  end.  Later,  Sutherland  went  with 
another  company.  Sutherland  declared 
that  he  was  entitled  to  commissions  on 
renewal  premiums  after  he  left  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual.  The 
Connecticut  Mutual  cited  the  following 
paragraph : 

If  the  second  party  shall  at  any 
time  after  such  termination  engage 
in  the  business  of  life  insurance, 
except  for  the  first  party,  all  rights 
to  renewal  commissions  thereunder 
shall  thereupon  terminate. 

No  Right  to  Renewal  Commissions 
In  other  words,  says  the  court,  the 
contracts  provided  Sutherland  should 
be  employed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
that  the  contracts  might  be  terminated 
by  either  party  by  giving  the  other 
party  notice  thereof  in  writing,  that  the 
terms  of  payment  for  such  services 
should  be  based  upon  the  first  year’s 
premiums,  and  that  if  the  contract  of 
employment  was  terminated  for  “any 
other  reason”  than  that  of  death  of  the 
agent  or  the  termination  of  the  general 
agency,  after  it  had  been  in  effect  for 
two  years,  the  rates  of  such  renewal 
commissions  should  be  as  fixed  in  an 
annexed  schedule.  But,  says  the  court, 
all  of  these  provisions  were  subject  to 
the  further  stipulation,  as  previously 
quoted. 

The  court  says  there  was  no  absolute 
right  to  these  renewal  commissions. 
The  parties  had  a  perfect  right  to  agree 
upon  the  conditions  upon  which  the  re¬ 
newal  commission  should  depend,  and 
Sutherland,  having  agreed  to  remain 
out  of  the  insurance  business  for  any 
other  company  as  a  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  renewal  premiums,  is  not  in 
a  position  to  claim  the  commissions 
after  having  engaged  with  another  com¬ 
pany.  The  contract  violates  no  public 
policy.  It  does  not  obligate  Sutherland 
to  desist  from  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  insurance  business.  It  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that,  if  he  elects  to  engage  in 
such  business  during  the  running  of  the 
policies  which  he  has  written,  he  will 
not  demand  the  commissions  upon  the 
renewals.  This  was  a  lawful  condition. 
All  his  rights  to  renewal  commissions 
depend  upon  the  proviso  of  the  contract 
that  he  should  not  accept  employment 
by  another  company. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  Nippon 
Life  Assurance  Company,  of  Osaka, 
Japan,  shows  that  the  Company  wrote 
in  1913,  48,822  policies,  amounting  to 
31,890,535  Yen.  The  premium  income 
of  the  year  was  4,869,915  Yen.  The  total 
reserve  funds  increased  1,153,363  Yen. 
The  principal  causes  of  death  among 
policyholders  were  tuberculosis,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  circulatory  system  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system. 


INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Insurance  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  consists  of  Messrs. 
Wolverton,  Berry,  Thomson,  Pierson 
and  Loblein. 


Of  the  5,910  claims  paid  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Accident  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  during  1914,  5,275  were  settled 
within  “a  day  from  receipt  of  proofs." 


LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, 
LIABILITY, 
WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 

/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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HOME  LIFE  MEN  MEET  HERE 


LESSON  TAUGHT  BY  THE  WAK 


President  Ide’s  Interesting  Address — 
New  Note  System  is  Explained 
— Topics  Discussed 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company’s  Agency  As¬ 
sociation,  composed  of  general  agents 
of  the  Company  only,  held  in  New 
York  York  city,  was  marked  by  ai 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  The  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Imperial. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 

President,  Charles  N.  Weber,  of 
Buffalo;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Blood- 
worth,  St.  Louis;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  R.  M.  Simons,  New  York.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  R.  A.  Bickel,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.;  E.  B.  Cantine,  Albany; 
H.  O.  Patterson,  Peoria;  J.  R.  Robbins, 
New  York  city;  William  Van  Sickle, 
Detroit;  Clarence  A.  Wray,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  Weber  has  been  with  the 
Company  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Bloodworth  has  had  an  experience 
with  the  Home  Life  of  only  threei 
years,  but  is  already  a  leader. 

Management  of  Sub-Agents 
One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
read  at  the  convention  was  by  George 
R.  McLaren,  of  Chicago,  who  discussed 
“How  to  Secure  Sub-Agents.”  He  di¬ 
vided  his  discussion  into  four  sub¬ 
divisions:  A,  How  did  you  make  them 
produce.  B,  What  was  the  production 
of  the  best  agent  in  1914?  C,  How 
often  do  you  require  systematic  re¬ 
ports?  D,  H'ow  do  you  conduct  sub¬ 
agents  meetings?  J.  M.  Bloodworth 
also  spoke  on  this  subject. 

R.  W.  McGregor,  of  New  York  city, 
led  the  discussion  on  the  topic:  “How 
Do  You  Discourage  Policy  Loans  and 
How  to  Get  Them  Repaid.”  An  inter¬ 
esting  paper  on  “Settlement  of  Death 
Claims  and  Maturing  Policies”  was ( 
read  by  Mr.  Weber. 

The  Company’s  note  system  just 
adopted  for  the  new  business  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  A.  Wetzel,  of 
Rockford.  This  system  permits  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  first  premium  by  note  to  the 
Company.  “Service  to  Policyholders” 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Hoyt 
W.  Gale,  of  Cleveland. 

President  Ide’s  Speech 
The  general  agents  were  addressed 
by  President  George  E.  Ide,  who  took 
for  his  subject  “The  Lesson  of  the 
Hour.”  Mr.  Ide  said  in  part: 

“The  year  just  passed  has  been  one 
to  try  men’s  souls.  I  refer  not  to  the 
problems  that  have  confronted  each 
one  of  you  in  your  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  relations,  although  we  know  full 
well  how  perplexing  and  trying  these 
problems  have  been.  I  refer  to  the 
great  problems  of  civilization  which 
have  been  spread  out  before  us  in  all 
the  hideous  nakedness  of  a  world-wide 
war.  Every  morning  we  read  of  them, 
every  day  we  think  of  them,  every 
night  we  dream  of  them.  Is  their  solu¬ 
tion  possible?  What  are  the  great 
issues  underlying  this  struggle?  What 
will  he  the  status  of  the  great  na¬ 
tions  when  an  amicable  adjustment  is 
reached?  Will  modern  civilization 
mount  to  a  higher  plane  or  will  it  drop 
back  to  a  lower  level  as  a  result  of 
this  titanic  war?  Every  thoughtful 
being,  whether  belligerent  or  not,  has 
a  vital  interest  in  the  outcome.  We 
should  not  and  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  us  is  a  unit  in¬ 
volved  in  some  way  or  other  in  the 
world’s  progress,  and  we  must  realize 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  enlightened 
modern  civilization  and  government  is 
now  passing  through  a  crucial  test 
which  will  determine  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  built  upon  sound  and  last¬ 
ing  foundations.  Whatever  may  he 
our  personal  opinions  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  there  are  certain  results 
sure  to  follow  this  crisis  which  will  bit 
of  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  to 


all  nations,  to  our  Nation  and  to  our¬ 
selves  as  individuals. 

Inspiration  in  Man 
“How  paltry  now  appear  our  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  and  jealousies,  how 
weak  and  childish  the  controversies 
between  classes  and  localities  which 
have  well  nigh  wrecked  our  economic 
and  commercial  system,  how  puerile 
the  jantings  of  the  demagogue  against 
the  enterprise  and  progress  of  our 
industries,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
inspiring  it  is  to  refresh  our  wearied 
minds  with  long  vision  of  the  eternal 
truths.  There  is  inspiration  in  the  air, 
and  it  is  our  own  fault  and  loss  if  we 
do  not  absorb  it.  Self-centered  selfish¬ 
ness  has  been  our  national  fault.  Cap¬ 
ital  has  been  guilty  of  it  in  its  con¬ 
troversies  with  labor,  and  I  regret  to 
say  certainly  to  an  equal  degree  labor 
has  been  guilty  of  the  same  narrow 
line  of  thought  in  its  demands  upon 
capital.  Why  do  we  not  all  see  that 
by  clasping  hands  and  working  for  the 
higher  ideals  we  can  accomplish  more 
than  we  ever  dreamed  of  for  the  good 
of  all?  Taxation  for  the  sake  of  selfish 
aggrandizement,  legislation  by  one 
State  as  against  another  for  its  own 
selfish  and  transient  advantage,  un¬ 
just  and  dishonest  competition  in  busi¬ 
ness  based  on  distorted  statistics  and 
misleading  comparisons,  raw  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  on  lines  of  prejudice 
and  envy — these  are  the  weapons  of 
ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness. 

“Such  methods  have  in  them  the 
crudity  of  youth  and  inexperience.  In 
this  present  crisis  the  world  has  its 
attention  directed  to  us  as  the  oldest 
exponent  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  question  is  being  asked 
on  every  hand:  ‘Will  the  United 
States  successfully  meet  the  present 
emergency,  occupying  as  she  does  the 
unique  position  of  a  great  and  neutral 
nation?’  We  need  now  as  we  never 
needed  before  men  of  keen  vision  and 
broad  statesmanship  to  manage  our 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  on  lines 
of  sober  thought,  firm  conviction,  long 
experience  and  prophetic  vision.  In 
our  legislative  bodies,,  in  our  foreign 
diplomatic  posts,  in  all  Executive  De¬ 
partments,  only  our  wisest  and  best 
men  should  now  find  a  place.  Unless 
T  read  amiss  the  signs  of  the  times, 
this  thought  is  in  the  public  mind  and 
here  and  there  is  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
that  gives  us  promise  of  a  better  dav. 
Such  is  the  political  situation  with 
its  vast  burden  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  on  each  one  of  us. 

Stop  and  Check  Yourself  Up 
“But  I  think  I  can  see  the  question 
in  your  faces:  ‘How  does  this  affect 
us  in  our  business  relations  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Home  Life  insurance 
Company?’  It  is  all  vital.  The  Lesson 
of  the  Hour  taught  by  the  bitter  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  last  few  months  is 
that  every  man  must  stop  and  check 
himself  up  and  see  whether  he  is 
doing  his  best  and  filling  his  place 
properly  in  this  complicated  social 
system.  ‘Back  to  the  Fundamentals,’ 
is  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and  the 
man  who  realizes  that  this  is  the 
spirit  of  the  hour  and  shapes  his  life 
in  accordance  with  that  inspiring  motto 
will  find  that  he  has  become  a  power 
in  his  community  and  a  leader  in  his 
circle  of  influence,  be  it  great  or  small.” 


The  Equitable  Life,  of  San  Antonio, 
wrote  $910,000  during  1914. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
*  men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CAPITAL  NOW  $100,000 


Commonwealth  Life  of  Canada,  Pays 
Stockholders  $128,204  in  Cash — 
Company  4/2  Years  Old 


The  Commonwealth  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has,  with  the 
consent  of  the  insurance  department 
and  unanimous  vote  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers,  reduced  its  paid-up  capital  to  $100,- 
000,  and  paid-in  surplus  to  $50,000.  The 
stockholders  were  paid  in  cash  $128,- 
204,  representing  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  capital  and  surplus,  and  $10,- 
000  in  dividends  from  the  1914  earned 
surplus. 

The  Company  'begins  the  year,  after 
the  above  distribution,  with  an  earned 
surplus  of  $8,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$50,000  paid  in. 

This  action  was  taken  because  the 
directors  felt  the  policyholders  should 
be  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the 
future  surplus  accumulations,  making 
the  Company  as  nearly  mutual  in  that 
respect  as  possible. 

The  Commonwealth  is  four  and  one- 
half  years  old  and  has  over  $8,600,000 
insurance  in  force. 


The  Wichita-Southern  Life,  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  wrote  $2,220,000  paid  busi¬ 
ness  in  1914. 


The 

EQUITABLE  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  ’  IOWA 

Has  good  openings  for 
general  agencies  in  desirable 
locations  for  experienced  and 
successful  men 

Liberal  contracts  offered 

Apply  to  Home  Office 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 
AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re- 
aerve  under  Maaiachuaett*  Law, 
and  offers  the  beat  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914 .  $66,1 68,702.53 


Liabilities .  61,182,456.00 

Surplus  . $  4,986,246.53 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  has 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  of  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly.” 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  s  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,533,533  in 
the  year  mentioned  to  oyer  $116,000,000  In 
1913. 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 


1865—  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


January  22,  1915. 
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Insure  the  Farmer  and  His  Farm  Mortgage 

By  E.  W.  Hillweg,  Northwestern  National  Life 


Amt.  of 

Kind  of  Policy.  Pre. 

Whole  Life  . $  26.69 

10  Payment  Life  55.29 
20  Payment  Life  35.30 
10  Year  End  _  103.86 


$ 


Cost 
10  yrs. 

266.90 

552.90 
353.00 

1,038.60 


Cash 
Value 
10  yrs. 

$  125.00 
456.00 
219.00 
1,000.00 


Net 
Cost 
10  yrs. 
$141.90 
96.90 
134.00 
38.60 


Cost 

Annually 

$14.19 

9.69 

13.40 

3.86 


Per 

Cent. 

1.41 

.96 

1.34 

.38 


Most  farms  are  mortgaged.  Few 
farmers  carry  old  line  insurance.  Quite 
a  few  carry  fraternal  or  assessment 
certificates,  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
less  expensive  than  old  line  insurance. 

If  an  agent  can  demonstrate  to  a 
mortgaged  farmer  that  an  old  line 
policy  will 

a.  Pay  the  mortgage  in  the  event  of 
his  death; 

b.  Pay  the  mortgage  at  its  maturity 
(or  help  to  pay  it) ; 

c.  Provide  a  loan  at  6  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  or  less  to  tide  over  a  poor  crop, 
or  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  and 
do  this  at  a  guaranteed  cost  of  from 
one-third  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

.  per  annum  (based  on  the  kind  of  insur¬ 
ance  selected,  and  the  age  of  the  in¬ 
sured)  would  not  the  average  farmer 
be  glad  to  insure? 

To  illustrate:  Assume  that  Mr. 

Jones,  aged  35  years,  carries  a  $1,000 
mortgage  on  his  farm,  running  for  five 
years  with  the  option  to  renew  for 
five  years  more,  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
If  he  lives  and  retains  good  health,  he 
may  be  able  to  pay  the  mortgage  when 
due,  but  should  he  die,  could  his  wife 
pay  the  mortgage?  Would  he  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  7  per  cent,  annual  interest, 
or  one  per  cent,  more  than  he  now 
pays,  if  his  mortgage  contained  the 
proviso  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 


it  would  be  cancelled  and  released? 
Most  farmers  will  answer  in  the  af¬ 
firmative. 

Here  is  the  explanation:  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  figures  given  are 
guaranteed,  and  after  deducting  divi¬ 
dends  or  surplus  from  the  totals,  even 
this  cost  will  be  materially  reduced. 
Basis  per  $1,000,  at  age  35. 

Can  a  farmer  take  chances  with  an 
unguaranteed  fraternal  or  assessment 
certificate  when  he  can  carry  old  line 
guaranteed  insurance  at  less  cost? 

The  addition  of  the  Total  Disability 
provision  at  but  little  additional  cost, 
makes  the  proposition  still  more  at¬ 
tractive,  with  additional  security. 

Try  this  plan  out  on  farmers  and 
business  men  whose  property  is  mort¬ 
gaged.  The  result  may  surprise  you. 

The  last  proposition  pays  the  mort¬ 
gage  at  death  or  maturity  at  a  cost  of 
$3.86  per  year,  a  trifle  over  1-3  of  1 
per  cent,  annually,  and,  if  dividends 
are  considered,  the  cost  of  protection 
would  be  nil. 

For  eight  of  the  ten  years  shown  in 
the  above  illustration,  the  holder  would 
have  liberal  loan  values,  also  divi¬ 
dends  which  could  be  drawn  annually, 
or  permitted  to  accumulate  at  not  less 
than  3%  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  guarantees  shown. 


GRAY  HAIRS  NO  BAR 


Writer  for  Midland  Mutual  Tells  of  Man 
Seventy-two  Who  Made 
Good 


In  discussing  the  life  insurance  agent 
the  Midland  Mutual,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
says: 

“He  cannot  be  discharged  or  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  in  his  work  by  the 
whim  or  pleasure  of  any  other  man 
or  set  of  men.  When  incapacitated 
from  sickness  or  other  cause,  he  has 
an  income  from  the  renewals  that  he 
has  built  up  which  frees  him  from 
worry.  In  his  old  age  he  has  a  splen¬ 
did  income  from  business  that  he  has 
done  in  the  past  and  he  might  quit 
work,  if  he  so  desires,  and  live  com¬ 
fortably  from  this  income.  But  almost 
invariably  the  man  of  70  in  the  life 
insurance  business  is  as  active  as  the 
man  of  35.  Gray  hairs  to  the  man  who 
has  lived  rightly  and  dealt  honestly 
secure  confidence,  and  confidence  is 
the  basic  principle  of  all  good  business. 
The  greatest  selling  record  I  havel 
ever  known  to  be  made  by  a  man  in 
the  life  insurance  business  was  made 
by  a  man  of  72.  This  was  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Agnew  of  Pittsburgh,  who  wrote 
sixty-two  applications  in  eight  succes¬ 
sive  days  and  over  fifty  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  passed  examinations,  policies 
were  delivered  and  paid  for. 

“The  life  insurance  business  offers 


higher  possibilities  of  service,  larger 
opportunities  of  profit  and  greater  in¬ 
dependence  of  work  than  any  other 
business.  It  furnishes  the  one  really 
great  opportunity  for  a  man  without 
capital,  but  who  has  sterling  honesty, 
untiring  energy,  driving  aggressiveness, 
quiet  tact  and  kindly  sympathy.” 


The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  an  appeal  to  industrial  agents 
to  write  more  ordinary  business,  says: 

“We  have  put  special  stress  upon  the 
year  1915  as  having  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  writer  of  ordinary.  The 
reason  is  that  the  industrial  branch  has 
always  been  better  advertised  through 
the  weekly  collecting  visits  of  the 
agent,  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Virgi¬ 
nia  (as  far  as  this  company  is  con¬ 
cerned),  the  constant  payments  of  In¬ 
dustrial  death  claims,  the  printing  in 
company  organs  of  letters  of  thanks 
for  the  proceeds  of  policies,  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  institution  which,  for  a 
few  cents  weekly  premium,  can  pay  so 
many  dollars,  and  through  numerous 
publications  of  other  character  by  com¬ 
panies — all  tending  to  keep  the  Indus¬ 
trial  classes  in  touch  and  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  almost  parental 
feature  of  the  Industrial  life  insurance 
institution  and  with  their  own  com¬ 
pany  in  particular.  For  this  reason,  In¬ 
dustrial  agents  have  found  that  it  was 
easier  to  write  Industrial  than  Ordi¬ 
nary.” 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of- - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
....PROGRESSIVELY  SUCCESSFUL.... 

January  1,  1914 

. . 

Liabilities  .  40,209,207.57 

Surplus  Mass.  Standard . $2,346,537.80 

Insurance  Issued,  1913 . $23,051,034.00 

Insurance  in  Force . $171,310,426.00 

THE  COMPANY  OF  SUCCESSFUL  AND  CONTENTED  AGENTS 
ONLY  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  MEN  ELIGIBLE 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


66  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 


Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 


Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  C.  BALDWIN, 
President 


HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JOS.  A.  De  BOER,  President 

The  64th  statement  shows  strong  gains  in  new  and  out¬ 
standing  insurance,  in  income,  in  assets  and  in  surplus,  an  in¬ 
interest  rate  of  5.10  per  cent.,  a  mortality  experience  of 
58.12  per  cent,  and  increased  dividends  set  aside  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  policyholders  in  1914.  Age,  strength,  mutuality, 
low  net  costs,  the  best  policies  and  a  scientific  and  equitable 
practice  have  made  the  National  Life  most  attractive  to  the 
best  agents — a  solid  business,  securing  permanent  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Address  EDWARD  D.  FIELD,  Superintendent 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 


ACCURACY 


“  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ’ 


I  San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


IMTEGRITY 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 

1910  .  8426,085.00 

1911  .  485,915.57 

1912  .  543,004.04 

1913  .  607,788.11 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  .  82,629,020,00 

1911  .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  4,716,584.00 

1913  .  6,134,044.00 


Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  atency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  nit 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  1  f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


C.  R.  Fouche,  of  Nor- 
Write  folk,  Va.,  is  said  to 

Army  and  have  written  $400,000 

Navy  Officers  last  year,  mostly  on 
army  and  navy  men. 
He  represents  The  Prudential.  His 

proximity  to  Hampton  Roads  has  en¬ 

abled  him  to  build  up  a  large  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  army  and  navy. 

Another  Prudential  writer  who  has 
had  considerable  success  writing  navy 
officers  is  Perry  H.  Oliver,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Oliver  has  left  his  office  to 
go  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  returned  with  eight  or 
nine  applications.  He  can’t  explain, 
himself  how  he  does  it,  but  says  mod¬ 
estly:  “The  junior  officers  of  the 

army  and  navy  believe  in  insurance 
and  little  argument  is  necessary  lo 
induce  them  to  sign  a  policy.  1  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  a  large  acquaintance  in 
the  navy,  particularly,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  The  Pru¬ 
dential’s  policies  put  the  navy  men  on 
an  equal  footing  and  they  all  know 
the  Company  by  reputation,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  success  I  have  had.” 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  best  known 
The  producers  in  the  North- 
Temporary  west  tells  The  Eastern 
Let-Down  Underwriter  that  at  in¬ 
tervals  he  has  periods  of 
intense  discouragement  and  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence.  One  of  these  may  continue  for 
several  days.  Then  he  will  get  into  his 
stride  and  nothing  can  stop  him  for 
several  weeks.  He  makes  it  a  point  to 
call  attention  to  these  facts  in  address- 
ing  new  men  wlio  join  his  ngency.  He 
says  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  work  at  full  speed  every  day  in 
the  month  should  not  make  him  lie 
down  on  his  job  permanently.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  what  happens  to  stir  up  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fighting  qualities.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  opposition;  sometimes  land¬ 
ing  a  contract.  Anyway,  energy  is 
bound  to  crop  up.  After  the  close  of  a 
year  during  which  agents  are  pushed 
to  the  limit  there  is  apt  to  follow  a  re¬ 
action  and  a  decided  let-down,  but  this 
is  only  for  a  short  period,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  enthusiasm  will  crop  up 
again,  even  after  a  man  thinks  that  he 
is  all  in,  and  his  nerves  are  on  edge. 

*  *  * 

A  field  man  of  the  Pruden- 
The  tial  says  that  his  experi- 
Straight  ence  shows  him  that  the 
Canvass  men  who  love  to  straight 
canvass  are  as  a  rule 
steady  producers,  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  this  is  one  feature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  will  remain  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to-day  and  forever.  You  say  that 
no  great  records  have  ever  been 
achieved  without  it.  It  is  safe  to  state 
that  no  great  records  will  ever  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  future  without 
straight  canvass.  And  to  those  who 
love  the  “game”  (for  it’s  just  as  much 
of  a  game  as  hunting  or  fishing),  there 
are  ten  times  more  opportunities  and 
inducements  to-day  than  there  were 
even  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  we  had  no  long  list  of  claims  to 
interest  the  public  with,  nor  half  the 
number  of  attractive  policy  contracts. 


“Should  the  canvasser  of  to-day  put 
in  the  time  and  work  with  the  same  zeal 
that  the  straight-canvasser  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  did,  I  believe  he  would 
double  his  best  previous  record  by 
using  the  above  many  advantages,”  he 
concludes. 

*  *  * 

Enthusiasm  and  a  de- 
The  termination  to  win  are 

Pan-American  responsible  for  the 
Leader  success  of  E.  W.  Dees, 

who  led  the  agents  of 
the  Pan-American  Life  last  year,  writ¬ 
ing  $500,000.  Mr.  Dees  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Gillsburg  Collegiate  Institute, 
Gillsburg,  Miss.  Leaving  school  he 
went  on  a  farm.  When  the  Spanish 
American  war  broke  out  he  volun¬ 
teered  as  a  private  in  the  First  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Regiment.  After  the  war  he 
went  with  the  Cumberland  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  climbing  to 
the  position  of  inspector  at  New 
Orleans.  In  1908  he  started  soliciting 
life  insurance.  In  1912  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  for  the  Pan- 
American  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
Depression  in  the  South  did  not  bother 
him  a  bit  last  year,  as  his  record 
shows. 

*  *  * 

We  are  developing  a  higher 
Higher  type  of  salesmen,  says  E. 

Tpyeof  A.  Woods,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Agent  A  standard  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain  is  one  that  every  self- 
respecting  agent  desires  to  attain.  We 
have  no  room  for  drones,  for  shiftless, 
inefficient,  sub-standard  agents.  We 
want  standard  agents,  prosperous,  self- 
reliant,  with  good  bank  accounts,  men 
and  women  who  own  clear  renewals, 
carry  ample  life  insurance  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  their  own  old  age,  own  their 
own  homes  and  are  looked  up  to  in  the 
entire  community  as  citizens  interested 
in  good  causes;  the  financial  advisers  in 
the  community  on  such  all-important 
questions  as  the  support  and  comfort 
of  wives  and  children;  leaving  estates 
solvent,  protecting  credit,  maintaining 
intact  the  solvency  of  corporations; 
furnishing  such  wonderful  welfare  ser¬ 
vice  to  employers  as  is  furnished  by 
group  insurance;  promoting  thrift;  pre¬ 
venting  want;  doiing  all  of  those  good 
things  that  this  great  institution  is 
accomplishing. 

•  •  * 

Here  is  a  true  story 
Persistence  of  of  the  persistence  of 
Agent  Gave  one  agent — only  one 
Widow  $50,000  of  many — and  how  it 
meant  $50,000  to  the 
estate  of  his  client. 

Jesse  H.  Waters,  of  Denver,  president 
and  general  manager  of  a  western  rail¬ 
road  company,  was  solicited  by  an 
agent  for  an  eastern  company.  After 
considerable  argument  Mr.  Waters 
signed  for  $150,000.  When  the  policy 
was  issued  he  changed  his  mind  as  to 
the  amount.  Demands  upon  him  were 
to  heavy — he  could  afford  only  $100,000. 
Finally  he  thought  he  did  not  need  anv 
insurance,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  agent  prevailed  upon  him  to 
keep  $50,000. 

Mr.  Waters  paid  the  first  and  second 


Warm  Personal  Interest 


That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  of  Agencies 


premiums,  but  the  third  year  he  ob¬ 
jected — and  right  stubbornly,  too.  Cer¬ 
tain  enterprises,  he  claimed,  were  drain¬ 
ing  his  resources.  He  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  expected  to  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  He  had  decided  to  give 
up  the  policy. 

The  agent,  however,  was  persistent. 
He  used  all  the  tact  and  persuasion 
he  could  command,  finally  proposing 
that  Mr.  Waters  pay  a  quarterly  pre¬ 
mium.  At  last  he  consented  to  do  this, 
but  assured  the  agent  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  was  only  temporary;  he  might 
drop  the  policy  at  any  time.  That  was 
his  last  payment. 

On  November  27  Mr.  Waters  died  as 
a  result  of  injuries  received  in  a  col¬ 
lision  between  a  switch  engine  and  a 
motor  car  in  which  he  was  riding.  The 
po’icy  was  in  force  and  his  widow 
will  receive  $50,000  which  she  would 
not  have  received  but  for  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  a  life  insurance  agent,  and  had 
the  decision  lain  with  the  agent  it 
would  be  $150,000. 

Mr.  Waters  also  carried  a  $5,00-0 
policy  in  the  Fidelity.— Fidelity  Field- 
man. 


encountered?  One  can  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  still  be  polite,  though 
there  are  those  who  have  a  way  of 
thinking  of  politeness  as  a  certain 
softness — well,  it  is  a  softness  for  it 
cushions  and  relieves  the  friction  of 
daily  living.  One  quite  naturally  be¬ 
comes  the  better  and  more  successful 
business  man  through  this  very  polite¬ 
ness. 

The  fine  true  courtesy  springing 
from  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the  world 
naturally  expresses  itself  in  considera¬ 
tion  for  others. 

No  one  is  likely  to  forget  the  solid- 
tor  who  was  polite  and  considerate — 
nor  for  that  matter  does  one  forget 
the  boor,  but  what  different  memories. 
The  former  can  always  came  back  and 
try  again  and  will  win  his  case  often 
through  this  very  courtesy. 


GOOD  MANNERS 


Their  Value  in  Helping  One  to  Get 
Over  the  Rough  Spots 
of  Life 


Not  all  of  us  can  be  rich  nor  hand¬ 
some  nor  talented,  but  the  poorest  and 
humblest  among  us  can  be  polite,  and 
politeness  wins  many  times  where 
neither  money  nor  good  looks  nor 
talents  would  have  any  effect.  And 
better  than  all,  in  these  days  of  high 
prices,  it  costs  nothing  in  coin  of  the 
realm,  merely  a  little  something  in 
self-sacrifice  and  thoughtfulness,  says 
The  Security  Mutual  Life. 

Good  manners — politeness,  what  more 
la  it  than  a  practical  application  in 
the  touch  and  go  of  everyday  life  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  than  which  no  rule  of 
conduct  is  better. 

Courtesy,  constantly  practised,  soon 
becomes  a  habit  and  why  not  form  so 
fine  a  habit  rather  than  the  brusque 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  SPOKANE 

An  aggressive  agency  campaign  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  past  several 
months  and  the  New  World  is  writing 
a  substantial  business  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  California,  Montana, 
Oregon,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Company  is  now  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  satisfactory  general  agency 
connections  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Reliance  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  made  a 
strong  connection  in  the  Inland  Empire. 
J.  B.  Wallace,  who  has  been  with  the 
Reliance,  and  Frank  M.  Else,  for  the 
last  seven  years  with  The  Prudential, 
have  formed  the  firm  of  Wallace  &  Else, 
and  established  offices  with  the  Guern¬ 
sey-Newton  Company  in  the  Eagle 
building. 

Alfred  T.  Anderson,  general  agent  at 
Spokane  for  the  Provident  Life  &  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  assumes  his 
duties  as  auditor  of  Spokane  county  on 
January  11.  Mr.  Anderson  was  former¬ 
ly  postmaster  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
on  coming  to  Spokane  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Provident  Life. 

H.  W.  Soderling,  special  agent  in 
Central  Washington  for  the  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  Life,  has  resigned  to  become  secre¬ 
ts  rv  of  the  Wenatchee  Commercial 
Club. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FREDRIC  W.  JENKINS.  President 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

xlpatx 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em- 

ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 

111 /  . . . 

i  Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

rlMWHr 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit- 

te\\|  I  1  8  1  |//r?j 

ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

VliJ  1 1 JUr / 

The  Pension 

s  U  R  C£s***^ 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

January  22,  1915. 
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CRITICISES  A  FRATERNAL 

NESBIT  ON  ROYAL  BENEFIT 


Total  Amount  of  Unpaid  Claims  $40,000 
— High  Expenses  Make  Com¬ 
missioner  Indignant 


Hot  shot  against  the  methods  of  some 
fraternal  orders  comes  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  C.  F.  Nesbit,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  report 
on  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  After  declaring  that  sixty  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  has  gone-  for  ex¬ 
penses  for  a  period  of  three  years,  most 
of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  Illinois 
branch  of  the  Royal  Benefit,  and  that 
new  members  in  Illinois  were  not  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  after  quoting  letters  to  him 
from  secretaries  of  subordinate  lodges, 
Mr.  -Nesbit  says: 

Heavy  Expenses 

“These  are  samples  of  answers  re 
ceived  in  response  to  my  inquiry. 
None  of  them  indicated  that  any  new 
members  had  been  written  during  the 
period  when  the  officers  of  this  Society- 
have  spent  $28,000  for  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  $17,000  for  legal  expenses, 
most  of  which  was  spent  in  the  Spring- 
field  Branch,  $19,000  for  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  $12,500  for  legal  expenses  hav¬ 
ing  been  expended  through  that  office. 

“I  am  convinced  that  so  long  as  in¬ 
surance  departments  throughout  the 
States  of  this  Union,  and  I  include  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  created  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  insurance 
they  should  have  ample  power  over 
all  forms  of  insurance,  whatever  its 
name,  or  the  plan  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted,  that  they  may  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  average  individual  is  unable 
to  protect  himself  or  to  know  definitely 
what  his  protection  really  is^ 

“Thus  insurance  departments  are  the 
agencies  created  by  the  people  to  do 
for  them  what  they  cannot  individually 
do  for  themselves.  The  law  should 
give  sufficient  authority  in  this  Dis¬ 
trict,  at  least,  to  enable  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  prevent  such  unwarranted  uses 
of  the  assessments  paid  in,  mostly  by 
poor  people  and  by  people  who  in  good 
faith  are  attempting  to  provide  for 
those  dependent  on  them  in  case  of 
death. 

“This  Society  has  unpaid  death 
claims  dating  back  as  far  as  1910.  The 
total  amount  of  unpaid  claims  is  over 
$40,000.  The  Royal  Benefit  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  successor  to 
the  Royal  Benefit  Society  of  New  Yor’r 
and  the  National  Fraternal  Alliance  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

“In  1901  it  took  over  the  Union  In¬ 
demnity  League  of  Virginia.  It  has 
also  taken  over  or  absorbed  the  Fra¬ 
ternal  Endowment  Order  of  Mutual  Aid 
and  Protective  Association;  and  the 
Continental  Alliance  Benefit  Fund,  bdth 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Manipulation 

“Illustrating  still  further  the  manipu¬ 
lation  by  individuals  of  these  so-called 
fraternal  societies  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  American  Home  Circle, 
of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  which  was  re¬ 
insured  by  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  in 
1909,  having  no  assets  and  considerable 
liabilities,  had  itself  previously  rein¬ 
sured  or  had  been  consolidated  with; 

“The  American  Union  Relief  Society, 
the  Fraternal  Tribunes,  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Order  of  Mutual  Aid,  the  Farmers’ 
Federation,  the  Fraternal  Crystal  Light. 

“The  chief  asset  used  by  men  who 
thus  handle  these  societies  are  the 
noblest  sentiments  and  feelings  the 
human  race  has  developed.  All  the 
fine  words  that  the  race  has  evolved 
are  used  to  induce  innocent  and  un¬ 
informed  people  to  turn  over  their 
money  to  these  societies. 

"The  very  title  of  these  societies  il¬ 
lustrates  very  fully  this  point.  There 
are  many  legitimate  and  honest  frater¬ 
nal  societies  and  associations:  Many 
of  these  are  operated  economically  and 
honestly  but  the  law  should  apply  to 
all  societies.  Such  law  will  not  injure 


well  conducted  fraternal  societies  but 
would  be  a  protection  to  the  public 
against  spurious  and  extravagantly 
managed  concerns. 

“About  the  only  method  I  have  of 
regulating  insurance  of  this  character 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  power 
of  examination,  which,  I  am  glad  to 
state,  is  absolute  and  complete,  and  the 
additional  right  of  publicity,  the  records 
of  this  department  being  public 
records.’’ 


THE  LEGISLATURES 


Usual  Flood  of  Bills — Cheney  Insurance 
Valuation  Bid  Reported  in 
Connecticut 

The  usual  flood  of  bills  has  appeared 
in  the  legislature.  In  Connecticut  Sen¬ 
ator  Cheney’s  valuation  bill  has  been 
reported  by  the  House  and  goes  to 
the  Senate.  This  is  an  act  concerning 
valuation  of  securities  held  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies  providing  that  any  com¬ 
pany  chartered  or  authorized  to  do 
business  in  this  State  may  in  any  re¬ 
port  or  valuation  of  its  securities  which 
it  is  required  by  law  to  make,  value 
all  its  securities  having  a  fixed  term 
and  rate  and  not  in  default  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  either  according  to 
the  provision  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
existing  at  the  time,  as  follows:  If 
bought  at  par,  at  the  par  value;  if 
bought  above  or  below  par,  on  the 
basis  of  the  purchase  price  adjusted  so 
as  to  bring  the  value  to  par  at  maturity 
and  so  as  to  yield  meantime  the  effec¬ 
tive  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made;  provided  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  shall  in  no  case  be  taken 
higher  figure  than  the  actual  market 
price;  and  provided  that  the  insurance 
commissioner  shall  have  full  discretion 
in  determining  the  prices. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  OF  VERMONT 


Its  Insurance  in  Force  Has  Increased 
in  25  Years  from  $38,767,541  to 
$194,5:5,366 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  statement  of 
the  National  Life  of  Vermont  shows 
that  the  Company  is  keeping  up  the 
progressive  pace  which  it  has  set  in  all 
departments. 

In  1914  the  new  paid-for  insurance 
equalled  $21,558,399,  advancing  total 
outstanding  insurance  on  a  paid-for 
basis  to  $194,625,366,  an  increase  of  $6,- 
271,313.  Total  assets  now  equal  $61,- 
509,789,  an  increase  of  $2,561,899.  Inter¬ 
est  and  rents  actually  received  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2,903,626,  an  increase  of  $152,542. 

Premiums  for  insurance  equalled 
$6,581,077,  an  increase  of  $198,470. 
Considerations  for  life  annuities  equal¬ 
led  $640,203,  an  increase  of  $141,429'. 
Payments  to  policyholders  amounted 
to  $6,174,181.  The  increase  in  undis¬ 
tributed  surplus  over-  1914  was  $403,- 
491.  In  twenty-five  years  the  Company 
has  increased  its  insurance  in  force 
from  $38,767,541  to  $194,625,366;  its 
surplus  from  $921,820  to  $3,161,358. 


Clarence  C.  Miller,  who  has  been  with 
the  general  agency  of  James  T.  Phelps 
&  Co.,  representing  the  National  Life 
of  Montpelier  for  Massachusetts,  be¬ 
came  associated  January  1  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Morton  Bunting,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Plympton  &  Bunting,  agents 
of  the  Penn  Mutual. 


Some  of  the  leading  men  of  America 
are  interested  in  a  new  plan  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  income  insurance  and 
death  benefit  scheme,  announcement  of 
which  will  be  made  in  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  next  week. 


Clifford  R.  Allen,  president  of  the 
Our  Home  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Jacksonville,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Exchange  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  of  that  city. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 
(Stock  Company) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

■  -  .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1913  was: 

549  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

7,895  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,676,339  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$286,288.02  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$164,025.94  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1913; 


Assets  . . .  $  9,746,273.87 

Liabilities .  8,113,997.41 

Capital  and  Surplus . : .  1.632,276.46 

Insurance  In  Force .  94,668,092.00 


Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  14,138,137.61 

Is  Payin/s  its  Policyholders  nearly . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 
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WHY  NOT  LET  THE  STATE  DO 
EVERYTHING?  . 

At  a  time  when  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  are  so  severely 
strained  that  the  head  of  an  import¬ 
ant  industrial  commission  advocates 
the  confiscation  of  great  personal  for¬ 
tunes,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  such 
an  influential  body  as  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
should  seem  hell-bent  on  socialism  with 
regard  to  compensation  of  employes. 
Yet,  this  organization  is  going  to  the 
New  York  legislature  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  hold  negligent  employers  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  State  in  the  amount  of 
damages  awarded  for  accidents  and  for 
penalties. 

2.  To  absolve  from  legal  liability 
every  employer  who  adopts  measures 
of  safety  required  by  law  and  who  is, 
otherwise  without  fault. 

3.  To  provide  that  when  employer  is 
at  fault  the  State  shall  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  collecting  the  damages 
and  pay  to  the  injured  or  his  depend¬ 
ents  the  award  whether  the  employer 
is  able  to  reimburse  the  State  or  not. 

4.  To  provide  that  the  State  shall 
pay  all  other  compensation. 

■5.  To  provide  that  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  obligations  the  State 
would  thus  assume  shall  be  raised  by 
a  small  general  tax  upon  all  property 
of  the  State  alike,  subject  to  taxation. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation  does  not  believe  that 
there  should  be  any  sound  reason  for 
discrimination  between  employes  en¬ 
gaged  in  hazardous  and  non-hazardous 
occupations.  In  its  argument,  support¬ 
ing  its  proposed  change  in  compensa¬ 
tion  law  here,  the  board  makes  the 
statement  that  New  Yorkers  must  pay 
from  one-seventh  to  one-eleventh  more 
than  do  industries  and  commerce  in 
other  States.  Such  a  statement  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  The  business 
men  in  the  board  will  find  that  their 
propaganda  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 
There  is  no  telling  where  it  will  lead 
or  what  the  back  fire  will  injure. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  MOVIES 
The  moving  pictures  of  war  scenes 
in  Belgium,  shown  in  the  East  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Sun,  are 
interesting  to  those  underwriters  who 
are  making  a  campaign  against  prevail¬ 
ing  type  of  building  construction  in 
American  cities.  In  a  number  of  pic¬ 


tures  soldiers  are  shown  in  the  act  of 
burning  down  houses  so  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  big  guns.  To 
burn  down  a  house  in  a  Belgium  city  is 
not  an  easy  proposition.  It  takes  about 
half  a  dozen  soldiers  to  do  the  work. 
First  they  soak  branches  of  trees  in 
oil;  then  they  jam  the  wood  through 
the  windows,  and  pile  the  floor  high. 
Next,  they  set  it  aflame  with  a  torch. 

Even  then  they  must  keep  on  feeding 
the  flames.  It  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
why  the  burning  ratio  in  European 
towns  is  so  low.  Take  the  case  of  the 
larger  cities  which  were  raked  with 
shell.  The  pictures  sometimes  show  a 
bursting  'shell,  but  exposed  buildings 
seem  to  escape  unharmed,  the  fire  not 
communicating.  Any  American  city 
which  underwent  such  a  baptism  of  fire 
as  have  towns  in  Northern  France  and 
in  Belgium  would  have  been  swept  by 
a  conflagration. 

Moral:  Municipalities  should  compel 
fire-restrictive  construction. 


ENDOWMENT  INSURANCE 
Until  recently  in  England  it  was  vul¬ 
gar  to  be  in  trade.  Many  believed  that 
no  man  could  be  in  business  and  remain 
a  gentleman  at  the  same  time.  The  best 
argument  against  this  point  of  view  is 
that  such  a  point  of  view  is  no  longer 
respectable. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  are  attacking 
the  principle  of  endowment  insurance 
in  financial  magazines,  calling  such  poli¬ 
cies  “deceptive  instruments,”  the  best 
answer  is  endowment  insurance  itself. 
It  is  giving  benefits  to  thousands,  and 
will  continue  to  demonstrate  its  worth 
and  desirability. 

INSURANCE  STOCK  VALUES 

Committee  of  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  Issues 
List  of  Securities 


The  list  of  securities  held  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies  with  valuations  for  use 
in  annual  statements  to  the  State  de¬ 
partments  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914,  contracted  for  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  committee  on  Valuation  of 
Securities  of  the  National  Convention 


of  Insurance  Commissioners,  has  been 
sent  out.  For  valuations  of  securities 


quoted  only  at  long  intervals  the  near¬ 
est  sale  price  to  June  30,  1914,  was 
used.  The  following  valuation  of  in¬ 
surance  stocks  is  given: 


Aetna  (Fire)  ....339 

Amer.,  N.  J .  53° 

Continental  ....  890 
Fidelity  &  Dep.  290 
Hartford  Fire...  735 
Ins.  Co.,  N.  A...  225 
National  Surety.  182 

Pa.  Fire .  406 

Phoenix  OOt.)...  381 
Union  (Maine.).  200 
Ger.-Ame.  (Md.)  170 
Maryland  Cas...  345 
Standard  Fire..|  158 


Aetna  Life . 

500 

Amer.  Surety... 

344 

Del.  of  Phil  a _ 

25 

Fire  Ass’n . 

672 

Home  . 

410 

National  Fire... 

364 

Newark  . 

285 

Peoples  Nat’l... 

72 

Travelers  . 

562 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.... 

185 

Lumberman’s  .. 

342 

Reliance  . 

120 

FLOOD  INSURANCE 


Inquiries  for  insurance  against  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  floods,  are  again  being 
received  in  New  York,  from  points 
through  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
valleys.  Indemnity  of  this  character 
so  far  as  The  Eastern  Underwriter  is 
aware,  is  not  procurable,  Lloyds  at  Lon¬ 
don  even  refusing  to  entertain  so 
hazardous  a  risk. 


The  Syracuse  Herald  on  Monday 
mornings  will  devote  a  special  section 
to  the  narration  of  life  insurance  news 
of  an  educational  nature. 


The  Conservative  Life  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  changing  its  name  to  the 
Conservative  Life  of  America  and  is  is¬ 
suing  new  policies. 


The  net  line  of  the  Union  Central  has 
been  increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


CHARLES  N.  WEBER 


Charles  N.  Weber,  of  Buffalo,  the 
new  president  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company’s  Agency  Association, 
attributes  much  of  his  success  to  his 
propaganda  for  endowment  insurance. 
His  agency  wrote  more  than  $400,000 
last  year,  of  which  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000  was  written  by  Mr.  Weber  per- 
sonaly,  most  of  it  in  fives  and  tens. 
This  business  is  all  good,  showing 
little  lapse.  Mr.  Weber  succeeded  in 
winning  the  Company’s  Class  B  medal 
for  largest  percentage  of  premium  al¬ 
lotment  in  1914.  Mr.  Weber’s  early 
training  was  received  in  a  country 
school  up-state.  He  had  to  walk  a 
considerable  distance  every  morning, 
to  reach  the  school  house.  Later,  he 
passed  the  Regents’  examination.  He 
is  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense. 
About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Weber,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  experience  in  the 
life  business,  having  had  considerable 
to  do  with  building  and  loan  affairs, 
connected  himself  with  the  Home  Life, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  sue" 
cessful  enthusiastic  and  loyal  agents 
of  the  Company. 

*  *  * 

R.  S.  Critchell,  long  head  of  the 
Chicago  local  agency  firm  of  Critchell, 
Miller,  Whitney  and  Barbour,  celebrated 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by  hunting 
tarpon  in  Florida  on  Monday.  Aside 
from  being  slightly  crippled,  the  result 
of  injuries  received  in  a  railway  acci¬ 
dent  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  M?. 
Critchell  is  otherwise  as  well  as  he 
was  in  the  early  days,  when  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Board  he  kept  his 
associates  wide-awake  every  minute. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Hoffman,  statistician  of 
The  Prudential  of  Newark,  is  writing 
a  book  of  five  hundred  pages  on  cancer. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Ide,  president  of  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Title  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  succeeding  Paul  M.  Warburg, 
the  famous  banker-philanthropist.  Mr. 
Warburg  withdrew  from  the  board  upon 
his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board. 

*  *  * 

Colonel  Frank  M.  Taylor,  of  the 

Hartford,  and  Governor  Fielder  of  New 
Jersey,  will  visit  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  May.  Colonel  Taylor  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  two  visits  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

*  *  * 

Louis  R.  Cheeney,  former  Mayor  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Standard  Fire  of  that  city. 


Henry  B.  Rosenfeld,  fourth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  recently  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  after  spending  some  nionths  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  traveled  in 
many  countries  in  the  war  zone,  and 
he  has  brought  back  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  war  literature,  maps, 
cartoons  and  other  matter.  He  said 
that  he  was  treated  courteously  in  all 
countries  visited,  and  did  not  care  to 
say  anything  for  publication  regarding 
his  own  experiences  or  his  observations 
as  to  how  the  conflict  is  going. 

* *  *  * 

R.  H.  Cherry,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
represents  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  be  associated  with  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Life  Company  of  Des  Moines.  He 
starts  this  year  with  his  father,  R.  B. 
Cherry,  in  the  firm  of  Cherry  &  Cherry, 
which  has  the  Bankers  Life  general 
agency  for  western  Texas.  His  grand¬ 
father,  John  Cherry,  was  one  of  the 
original  Bankers  Life  men  and  wrote 
policy  No.  54.  He  was  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  sixteen  years.  R.  B.  Cherry  has 
been  with  the  Company  for  twenty-nine 
years  and  has  a  record  of  $38,000,000  of 
business  in  that  period.  Two  of  his 
brothers  also  were  Bankers  Life  men. 
The  youngster  who  has  just  joined  the 
Company  is  twenty-one  years  old  and 
has  just  graduated  from  the  law  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
*  *  * 

C.  M.  Odell  and  Frederick  White,  of 
White  &  Odell,  general  agents  in  Min¬ 
nesota  for  the  Northwestern  National 
Life,  are  in  the  Bahamas  on  a  vacation 
trip. 

*  *  * 

Guy  E.  Beardsley,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  re¬ 
cently  honored  by  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Hartford  Board,  is  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  post,  having  for 
some  years  been  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  in  intimate  touch  with 
its  activities.  Mr.  Beardsley  graduated 
from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in 
1896,  immediately  thereafter  becoming 
a  clerk  in  the  Aetna  office.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  appointed  a  special 
agent  for  the  National  Union  Fire, 
later  transferring  to  the  Home.  In 
1905  he  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Aetna,  becoming  an  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Company  two  years  later. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Viehmann,  president  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Fire,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  sailed  for  •  Chile  on 
a  combination  pleasure  and  business 
trip,  several  days  ago.  A  lawyer  by 
profession  and  a  fire  underwriter  by 
choice,  Mr.  Viehmann  finds  time  to 
interest  himself  in  other  lines  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  is  one  of  the  forceful  figures 
of  Middlesex  County.  He  was  at  one 
time  mayor  of  New  Brunswick  and 
has  served  in  the  State  Legislature; 
creditable  to  himself  and  profitable  to 
his  constituents. 

*  *  * 

Charles  L.  Tyner,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Home  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  has  had  the  honor  of  appoint¬ 
ment  to  membership  on  the  Orange, 
N.  J.,  school  commission  thrust  upon 
him.  As  the  father  of  three  stalwart 
sons,  Mr.  Tyner  has  an  especial  rea¬ 
son  for  being  interested  in  educational 
affairs,  and  the  Orange  commission 
will  be  distinctly  the  gainer  by  his 

accession  thereto. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Stebbins,  formerly  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  the  accident  and  liability  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aetna  Life,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  John  W.  Long- 
necker,  editor  of  the  bright  and  inter¬ 
esting  “Hartford  Agent,”  which  paper 
is  to  be  enlarged. 


NEW  FIRE  PREVENTION  OFFICER 

Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  of  New 
York  city  has  appointed  Theodore  I. 
Coe  chief  inspector  of  the  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Bureau. 


PROGRESS  ACHIEVED  LAST  YEAR 


Organization  Increases  Its  Member¬ 
ship — Broadens  Its  Work  and  Adds 
to  Its  Usefulness 

Members  of  the  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  State  and  those 
familiar  with  its  workings  are  proud  of 
the  organization  and  justly  so. 

The  past  year  was  one  of  “work  and 
progress,”  the  Association  increasing 
its  membership  from  136  to  149;  its 
staff  of  employees  has  been  added  to, 
new  lines  of  usefulness  taken  up  and 
old  ones  materially  extended  and  im¬ 
proved. 

The  sprinklered  risk  department  had 
an  unusually  busy  period,  a  condition, 
however,  that  is  likely  to  continue 
rather  than  the  reverse,  for,  largely  be- 
because  of  the  Association’s  constant 
peachment  of  building  protection, 
property-owners  in  New  York  are 
equipping  their  plants  with  sprinkler 
devices.  In  1914  the  number  of  speci¬ 
fications  prepared  for  equipments  on 
which  rates  had  been  predicated,  was 
422,  a  gain  of  27  per  cent,  over  the 
number  of  the  previous  year. 

Partial  Equipment 

A  branch  of  sprinkler  work  that  “has 
come  to  the  front  during  the  past  year, 
and  is  bound  to  increase,  is  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  partial  equipments  to  secure 
reductions  under  the  schedules  applied 
by  the  general  rating  department.  The 
partial  equipment  idea  has  be.en  rather 
slow  to  develop,  but  promises  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  future.” 

Towns  and  Cities  Re-Surveyed 

Complete  re-surveys  of  26  cities, 
towns  and  villages  were  made  since 
January  first,  and  in  all  but  seven  in¬ 
stances  new  tariffs  were  'issued  as  a 
result  of  the  work.  The  centers  visit¬ 
ed  were:  Albion,  Angola,  Argyle, 

Baldwinsville,  Beacon,  Brockport,  Cats- 
kill.  Cape  Vincent,  Copenhagen,  Elmira, 
Endicott,  Hamlin,  Honeoye  Falls,  Hyde 
Park,  Johnsonville,  Locke,  Middleport, 
Richberg,  Rensselaer  City,  Sodus,  Tux¬ 
edo  Park,  Turin,  Unadilla,  Watkins, 
Woodlaw'n  and  West  Winfield. 

Use  of  Cards  Favored 

Use  of  rating  cards  “in  place  of  the 
cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  tariff 
books”  now  employed,  will  probably  be 
adopted  by  the  Association  before  very 
long,  many  of  the  members  decidedly 
favoring  such  a  departure. 

City  Building  Codes 

Largely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  organization  “very  good  building 
code  and  fire  prevention  ordinances 
have  been  adopted  at  Brockport,  Clyde, 
Mohawk,  and  several  other  cities  and 
towns. 

“Careful  study  was  given  the  key 
rating  system,  changes  being  instituted 
therein  in  accord  with  suggested  ex¬ 
perience. 

Most  Important  Work 

“Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
of  the  entire  year  was  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  dwelling  rates  which  went 
into  effect  on  February  1,  and  which 
were  superseded  by  a  second  edition, 
known  as  the  ‘Blue  Book,’  covering 
both  dwelling  and  farm  rates,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  September  1.  With  the 
exception  of  objections  which  were 
raised  by  local  boards  in  two  promi¬ 
nent  communities  of  the  State,  the  new 
rates  went  into  effect  without  serious 
opposition  and  ultimately  were  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  communities  referred  to  and 
are  now  in  full  force  and  effect 
throughout  the  entire  territory  of  the 
association.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
Dwelling  and  Farm  Rates  and  Sched¬ 
ules  has  removed  the  discriminatory 
features  of  our  New  York  State  tariff 
to  a  very  large  degree.' 

“The  work  of  general  schedule  revi- 


STRONG  FOR  HOME  COMPANIES 


Continued  Demand  for  Stock  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Corporations  Forces  Ad¬ 
vance  in  Market  Quotations 

Anticipating  the  issuance  of  satis¬ 
factory  statements  by  the  Hartford 
fire  insurance  companies,  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  investing  public  has  been  bidding 
heavily  for  stock  of  these  corporations, 
with  the  result  that  shares  have  ad¬ 
vanced  several  points  during  the  past 
week. 

Aetna  Fire  is  quoted  338  bid,  with 
sales  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  figure. 
Hartford  Fire  is  quoted  700  bid,  705 
asked,  with  recent  sales  at  705  a 
share.  National  Fire,  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  as  a  desirable  pur¬ 
chase,  has  had  a  marked  advance  this 
week,  being  quoted  352  bid,  354  asked, 
with  recent  sales  at  352  against  343 
bid,  360  asked  a  week  ago.  The  quo¬ 
tations  of  Phenix  Fire  and  Standard 
Fire  remain  practically  unchanged, 
the  former  being  quoted  367  bid,  376 
asked,  with  sales  ranging  between  370 
and  375  and  the  latter  70  bid,  74  asked. 

UTICA  AGENT  DEAD 


APPRECIATE  TALENT 


AUTOMOBILE  TRUCKS 


W.  E.  Richards  of  Thompson,  Richards 
and  Brady,  Commits 
Suicide 


G.  Patton  Becomes  an  Officer  of  Committee  of  Brokers  Association  to 


William  E.  Richards,  well  known  to 
New  York  special  agents  as  senior 
member  of  the  Utica  local  agency 
firm  of  Thompson,  Richards  and  Brady, 
committed  suicide  on  Monday  evening. 
Why,  is  a  mystery,  for  he  was  of  aft 
unusually  buoyant  disposition,  and  con¬ 
trolled  a  profitable  business. 

“Billy”  Richards  was  chief  clerk  in 
the  old  Thompson  agency,  when  some 
years  ago  he  was  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship.  Subsequently  the  progressive 
office  of  J.  Ben  Brady  joined  forces 
with  Mr.  Richards,  the  combination 
forming  the  present  firm  of  Thompson, 
Richards  and  Brady. 


HEADS  HARTFORD  BOARD 


Assistant  Secretary  Beardsley  of  Aetna 
Chosen  President  of  Local  Asso¬ 
ciation — Other  Officers  Selected 


Guy  E.  Beardsley,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Hartford 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization 
held  some  days  ago.  Other  officers 
chosen  were:  F.  F.  Small,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  E.  Langdon,  secretary  and 
stamp  clerk;  Clarence  W.  Sexton,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  and  C.  M.  Goddard, 
treasurer. 

ELECTRICAL  CONDITIONS  BAD 

Responsibility  for  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  fires  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is 
placed  by  underwriters  upon  the  poor 
electrical  conditions  existing  in  the 
city,  as  the  result  of  a  fight  between 
the  two  chief  electrical  supply  com¬ 
panies. 


Philadelphia  Association — Leaves 
N.  Y.  Fire  Exchange  Feb.  14. 

Alfred  G.  Patton,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  and  general 
hazard  rating  departments  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Underwriters  Association,  and 
will  assume  his  duties  on  February  14. 

Mr.  Patton  is  a  graduate  civil  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Polytech- 
nical  Institute  and  practiced  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  railroad,  vity  and  United 
States  coast  survey  work  previous  to 
becoming  interested  in  insurance  en¬ 
gineering.  He  became  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  Association  in  1903, 
after  four  years  of  service,  came  to 
the  New  York  Exchange  where  he  has 
been  ever  since.  His  duties  with  the 
Philadelphia  organization  will  be  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  to  C.  A. 
Hexemer,  secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  functions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Underwriters  Association  cover  a 
much  broader  field  than  the  New  York 
Exchange,  including  as  it  does  the 
work  done  by  both  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  New  York  Board  o” 
Fire  Underwriters  in  addition  to  a 
stamping  department.  Mr.  Patton  will 
supervise  the  work  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  Association. 


Investigate  Rate-Cutting 
Report 

Animated  discussion  by  members  of 
the  Fire  Insurance  Brokers  Association 
of  New  York,  at  their  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  followed  the 
statement  that  a  prominent  casualty 
company  was  cutting  liability  rates  on 
automobile  trucks.  The  matter  was 
delegated  to  the  Grievance  Committee 
for  investigation. 


JERSEY  CITY’S  OLDEST  AGENT 

R.  W.  Woodward,  president  of  the 
Jersey  City  agency  of  Woodward  & 
Williamson,  was  73  years  old  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4.  He  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  fire  insurance  agent 
in  Jersey  City  and,  it  would  probably 
be  found,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Woodward  founded  the 
agency  in  1869  and  has  been  pursuing 
the  vocation  of  one  of  the  leading 
New  Jersey  fire  insurance  agencies 
since  that  time. 

He  is  very  active  and  energetic  and 
still  handles  most  of  the  New  York 
affairs  of  the  agency.  While  riding 
in  a  Broadway  car  last  week  he 
stumbled  over  a  suit  case  and  severely 
injured  his  knee  so  that  he  has  been 
confined  to  the  house  since  the  acci¬ 
dent. 


SAYVILLE,  L.  I.,  FIRELESS  TOWN 

Sayville,  L.  I.,  known  as  the  “fire¬ 
less  village”  having  had  but  one  fire 
during  1914,  which,  by  the  way,  car¬ 
ried  a  loss  of  less  than  $50,  talks  of 
installing  an  electric  fire  alarm  sys¬ 
tem,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the 
enviable  reputation  from  fire  immunity 
it  now  enjoys. 


BALTIMORE  AGENT  A  VISITOR 

Carroll  J.  Ernstberger,  a  bright  and 
active  young  agent  of  Baltimore,  who 
represents  the  Newark  Underwriters, 
called  at  the  home  office  of  the  Newark 
Fire  Insurance  Company  this  week. 
Mr.  Ernstberger  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  E.  B.  Du  Val  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
has  been  with  that  corporation  for 
seven  years.  He  said  that  Baltimore 
had  a  heavy  loss  ratio  in  1914. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


A  RETROGRADE  MOVE 


Bill  Before  New  York  Legislature 
Would  Abolish  State  Fire 
Marshal’s  Office 


CONCESSIONS  TO  BROKERS 


HELP  FROM  CASUALTY  MEN 


Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Service 
Bureau  to  Supply  Data  Regarding 
Risks 


In  future  brokers  in  good  standing 
will  be  able  to  secure  from  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Service  and  Information  Bureau, 
service  akin  to  that  afforded  them  by 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  and  at  very  modest  cost. 

It  was  at  first  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  that  the  brokers  seeking  data 
regarding  casualty  risks  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  $25.00  and  a  specific  charge  in 
addition  for  each  survey  called  for. 
This  proposition  being  unacceptable  to 
the  local  men,  the  casualty  underwrit¬ 
ers  on  Tuesday  agreed  to  furnish  all  in¬ 
formation,  aside  from  surveys,  without 
cost,  providing  the  broker  produced  a 
letter  from  the  assured  authorizing  the 
inquiry  on  the  latter’s  behalf.  Further: 
surveys  when  desired,  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  a  cost  sufficient  to  cover  copy¬ 
ing;  the  minimum  charge  to  be  50 
cents. 


DECLINE  THE  REQUEST 


Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
Will  Not  Advance  Its 
Commissions 


As  was  confidently  predicted  would,, 
be  the  case  the  Suburban  Fire  Insur-i 
ance  Exchange  at  its  quarterly  gather-^, 
ing  on  Tuesday,  refused  positively  toT 
change  its  present  agency  commission 
scale. 

Some  months  ago  the  local  men  of 
several  counties  felt  that  the  five  per 
cent,  increase  granted  New  York  bro¬ 
kers  was  discrimination  against  them, 
and  asked  that  the  agents  be  given 
added  compensation.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  for  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  committee  reported 
on  the  19th,  asserting  that  the  great 
percentage  of  membership  companies 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  present  scale  of  commission. 


Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

Experts  of  the  NevC  York  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange  are  still  figuring  upon 
the  schedule  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  endeavoring  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  proper  rate  for  the  risk 
which  is  being  carried  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  upon  binders.  It  does  not  now  ap¬ 
pear  as  though  the  railway  would  make 
all  the  protective  improvements  talked 
of  when  the  line  was  placed  some 
weeks  ago,  hence  the  rate  to  be  fixed 
will  likely  be  higher  than  that  at  which 
the  business  was  tentatively  accepted. 


Talking  Banquet 

The  advisability  of  holding  a  banquet 
in  the  near  future  is  being  considered 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  Fire  Ins- 
surance  Brokers’  Association. 


Assemblyman  Hinman  is  the  author 
of  a  measure  submitted  in  the  New 
York  Legislature,  for  the  termination 
of  State  Fire  Marshal’s  office.  The 
bill  reads: 

“Article  ten-a  of  chapter  thirty-three 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  entitled  ‘an  act  in  relation  to 
insurance  corporations,  constituting 
chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  laws,’  as  added  by  chapter  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  and 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve  and  chapters  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  two  hundred 
and  four,  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
three  hundred  and  three,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three,  four  hundred 
and  five,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  five  hundred  and 
twenty  and  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen,  and  comprising  sections 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five,  inclusive,  and 
sections  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  to  three  hundred  and  seventv- 
nine,  inclusive,  is  hereby  repea’ed 
and  the  office  of  State  fire  marshal  and 
all  offices  and  positions  therein  abo1- 
ished.  All  property,  books,  pap'er®. 
records  and  documents  pertaining  to 
the  office,  powers  and  duties  of  State 
fire  marshal  in  the  possession  or  con¬ 
trol  of  such  officer  or  his  subordinates, 
shall  be  delivered  on  rlpmand  to  the 
director  of  the  State  library  and 
him  kept  and  preserved  until  other-1 
wise  provided  by  statute. 

“Section  two  of  chapter  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  entitled  ‘An  act 
to  amend  the  insurance  law,  in  relaf  — 
to  State  fire  marshal,’  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

“This  act  shall  take  effect  imriiedi- 
ately.” 


FIGURES  OF  THE  MUNICH 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Munich  Re-insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  held  at  Munich,  Germany,  on  the 
30th  ultimo,  the  report  for  the  year  end¬ 
ed  June  30th  preceding  was  submitted. 
This  showed  an  underwriting  profit  in 
the  several  branches  as  follows:  Life, 
$205,196;  accident,  $190,590;  marine, 
$87,368;  fire,  $614,804.  Total,  $1,097,- 
957. 

The  interest  from  investments  was 
$988,511;  transfer  fees,  $1,246,  whfie 
$414,399  was  taken  over  from  last 
year’s  account,  $414,399. 

From  the  net  profits  of  $1,496,649: 
$468,750  went  for  dividends;  $250,000 
was  transferred  to  the  special  profit 
reserve  account  (which  now  amounts 
to  $3,750,000) :  $18,257  was  paid  to  di¬ 
rectors,  and  $722,142  was  transferred  to 
next  year’s  account. 


The  Gulf  Coast  Life  of  Mississippi 
has  elected  Dr.  H.  M.  Folkes  president. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  •  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4.743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMESW.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


“  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  ,GtTY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F,  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


A  Local-National  Service  For  Agents 

Our  chain  of  offices  gives  you  the  best  equipment  and  service  for  handling 
your  accounts  from  any  section  of  the  country.  Also,  increase  your  business 
by  placing  with  us  your  Surplus  Lines  of  Insurance.  We  will  write  for  you  as 
high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders  and  10  per  cent, 
commission. 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Service  Means  Loyalty  to  You,  Safety,  Broad  Treat¬ 
ment  and  Sound  Advice. 


marsh  &  Mclennan 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St.  314  Superior  St.  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

DENVER  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  SL  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 


These  Offices  Will  Give  You  the  Best  There  is  in  Insurance  Service 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


“An  Agent  Is  Known  by  the  Companies  Me  Keeps  ” 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  best  company  for  a  policyholder  is  the  best 
company  for  an  agent. 

The  assured  places  the  responsibility  on  the 
agent;  a  Fidelity-Phenix  policy  relieves  him  of  it. 

Combine  the  assets  of  two  of  the  largest  com* 
panies  with  the  highest  sense  of  liberality  and 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

fairness. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Combined  Assets  $42,586,574 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,743,555 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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STATE  INSURANCE  FAILS  EPSTEEN  MAY  LIVE  IN  EAST 

TO  JUSTIFY  ITSELF  NO  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANSYET 


WISCONSIN  GOVERNOR’S  VIEWS. 

After  Ten  Years’  Experience,  Practice, 
He  Asserts,  Should  Be 
Discontinued. 


Former  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Colorado  Attracted  Attention  as 
Student  of  Business 


In  his  recently  delivered  message  to 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  Governor 
Phillippi,  made  the  following  com¬ 
ment  and  recommendation  concerning 
the  State  Insurance  Fund: 

“It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State 
since  1903  to  assume  the  fire  risk  on 
its  own  buildings.  The  insurance  car¬ 
ried  on  State  property  by  the  State  is 
reported  by  the  commissioner  as  $17,- 
670,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  State  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  all  property  of  cities,  coun¬ 
ties,  villages  and  school  districts,  after 
favorable  vote  on  the  part  of  boards  or 
councils  having  charge  of  such  public 
property,  may  contract  for  their  insur¬ 
ance  protection  with  the  commissioner 
of  insurance.  The  amount  of  insurance 
carried  under  this  provision  is  reported 
to  be  $1,595,359,  making  a  total  of  in¬ 
surance  carried  by  the  State  of  $19,- 
265,359.  The  insurance  commissioner 
under  date  of  December  18,  makes  the 
following  statement  concerning  the 
condition  of  this  fund: 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  hands  of 
State  treas...  $62,701.91 
Premiums  in  pro¬ 
process  of  collec¬ 
tion  .  68,936.69 


LIABILITIES. 
Unearned  prem..$41,194.55 
Due  to  gen.  fd...  78,137.99 


$131,638.60 


$119,332.54 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities.  .$  12,306.06 

“The  board  of  regents  of  the  normal 
schools  have  recently  brought  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  court  to  compel  the  insurance 
commissioner  to  turn  over  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  fund  an  additional  sum  of 
$106,800  in  settlement  of  a  loss  caused 
by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  State 
normal  school  at  Superior.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  this  that  if  the  courts  order 
the  payment  of  this  amount  the  insur¬ 
ance  fund  will  show  a  deficit,  which 
means  that  the  premiums  accredited  to 
the  insurance  account  in  the  past  ten 
years  have  not  accumulated  a  fund 
that  protects  the  State  against  loss 
either  by  fire  or  tornado;  in  fact  the 
State  has  lost  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  by  not  insuring  its  property.  If 
any  considerable  loss  should  occur  at 
this  time  of  the  property  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  towns  or  villages  now  insured 
with  the  State  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  it  out  of  the  general  fund,  and 
this  raises  the  constitutional  question 
whether  the  insurance  commissioner 
has  a  right  to  use  money  out  of  the 
general  fund  to  pay  losses  occurring  to 
county  or  municipal  property. 

“The  present  condition  of  this  fund 
after  an  experience  of  ten  years  dem¬ 
onstrates  conclusively  that  State  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been 
carried  on  is  a  failure.  I  believe  this 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  units  insured  bears  too  large  a 
proportion  to  the  total  risks  carried. 
Losses  seem  to  occur  frequently,  and 
the  amounts  are  uniformly  large,  which 
seem®  to  make  the  project  unsafe  and 
therefore  undesirable.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  present  system  of 
State  fire  insurance  be  discontinued, 
and  more  reliable  insurance  be  sub¬ 
stituted  therefor.” 


Saul  Epsteen,  who  has  resigned  as 
insurance  commissioner  of  Colorado, 
uas  received  several  offers  In  the  West 
tor  his  services,  but  has  not  made  a 
new  connection  yet.  It  is  reported  that 
ne  may  live  in  the  East. 

Was  a  Professor 

Mr.  Epsteen  was  a  professor  in  a 
Colorado  university  when  he  was  made 
commissioner  of  insurance.  Although 
the  State  reeked  with  politics  he  won 
out  on  merit.  His  work  as  commission¬ 
er  has  attracted  wide  attention  among 
underwriters,  as  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  he  has  shown  himself  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  business.  His  paper  on 
State  fire  insurance  rate  making  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  things  that 
has  been  written  in  connection  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  correct  charges  for 
carrying  insurance  risks. 

His  articles  on  fire  waste,  on  the  in¬ 
surance  man  in  politics,  and  on  classi¬ 
fying  expenses  in  conduct  of  casualty 
business  showed  much  thought.  In  mak¬ 
ing  reports  on  companies  Mr.  Epsteen 
wrote  with  a  clarity  of  vision  and  a 
marshalling  of  facts  that  were  easy  for 
policyholders  to  understand  and  admir¬ 
able  in  their  form. 

Letter  of  Resignation 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Carlson  Mr.  Epsteen  said: 

I  hereby  tender  you  my  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
to  take  effect  at  12  o’clock  noon  on 
March  15,  1915. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Public  Utilities 
case,  the  office  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Civil  Service  law  of 
this  State. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor 
which  the  Senate  conferred  upon 
me  by  unanimously  confirming  my 
appointment  and  thus  extending 
my  tenure  of  office  until  the  year 
1917.  However,  the  office  being  no 
longer  under  civil  service,  1  have 
decided  to  retire  to  private  busi¬ 
ness  life. 
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FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

GIVES,  not  protection  alone,  but  that  which 
is  equally  important,  the  constant  feeling 
of  security.  Aside  from  its  efficiency  when  the 
fire  does  come,  it  repays  its  modest  cost  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  year  in  peace  of  mind. 

The  convenient  size  of  this  extinguisher,  its 
readiness  and  ease  of  operation  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  fire  peril  in  school  or  factory,  hotel 
or  theatre,  hospital  or  home. 

Write  nearest  office  for  full  information- 
tend  a  postal  nou). 

Brass  and  Nickel-Plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of 
appproved  Fire  Appliances  issued 
by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 


Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Boston  Chicago 

Alton  Bridgeport  Cincinnati 

Anderson,  S.  C.  Buffalo  Cleveland 

Atlanta  Butte  Dayton 

Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Denver 

Birmingham  Chariest  n.W.Va.  Detroit 


Duluth 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 


Nashville  Richmond 

New  Orleans  St.  Louis 

Oklahoma  City  St.  Paul 

Philadelphia  Salt  Lake  City 

Phoenix  San  Antonio 

Pittsburg  York,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS:  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  ° . . Sa ti  F r a nc Jsc o.  L« B to 
Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada:  May  Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  loronto. 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.  19-21  Great  Queen  St. 
London,  W.  C. 


PROTECTED  BY  SPRINKLERS. 

As  a  further  safeguard  against  fire 
the  recently  completed  six-story  con¬ 
crete  building  of  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  thoroughly  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  sprinklers.  The  service  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Grinnell  people,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  2,200  sprinkler  heads  fed  by 
three  5  inch  risers.  “The  supplies  to 
the  sprinkler  system  are  taken  from 
10  inch,  8  inch  and  6  inch  underground 
pipes,  which  are  supplied  by  a  30,000 
gallon  gravity  tank  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  highest  sprinklers,  while 
there  are  also  two  750-gallon  pumps, 
taking  suction  from  a  75,000  gallon 
reservoir.” 


MARINE  INSURANCE  BILL 

Senator  Cheney  of  Connecticut  has 
introduced  a  bill  providing  that  any 
corporation  authorized  by  law  in  this 
State  to  issue  any  contracts  relating 
to  inland  marine  and  transportation  in¬ 
surance,  or  relating  to  ocean  marine 
insurance  may  as  a  part  of  said  con¬ 
tracts,  make  insurance  upon  vessels, 
freights,  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
specie,  bullion,  jewelry,  profits,  com¬ 
missions,  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  evidences  of  debt,  bottomry* 
and  respondentia  interests,  and  every 
insurance  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  marine  risks  of  transportation  and 
navigation. 


FIRE  MARSHALS 

While  the  State  of  New  York  is 
frowning  upon  the  Fire  Marshal  office 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  such  a  position. 
Fire  chiefs  of  half  a  dozen  municipali¬ 
ties  met  in  Trenton  this  week  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fire  marshal  bill. 


APPOINTS  ARROTT  AS  AGENT 

The  American  of  Newark  has  ap¬ 
pointed  James  W.  Arrott,  Ltd.,  agents 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  Company  was  for¬ 
merly  represented  by  William  F. 
Gardner  &  Son.  Mr.  Gardner,  Jr.,  is 
now  with  the  Arrott  office.  The  Arrott 
agency  is  a  large  one  and  long  estab¬ 
lished. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY  DISSOLVES 

The  dissolution  of  the  Chicago 
agency  of  Shipman  &  Wayne  has  been 
announced.  H.  L.  Wayne  has  organ¬ 
ized  the  H.  L.  Wayne  Co.,  of  which  he 
is  president.  Geo.  E.  Shipman  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Moore,  Case,  Lyman  and 
Hubbard  agency. 

PERSISTENT  POLICYHOLDERS 

The  Home  of  New  York  will  continue 
its  membership  in  the  Western  Sprink¬ 
ler  Leakage  Conference.  while  the 
Providence-Washington  has  joined  the 
organization. 


CRANFORD  LOCAL  AGENT  DEAD 

Death  claimed  William  Drysdale,  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  agent  of 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  on  Monday.  Mr.  Drys¬ 
dale  was  a  young  man  who,  though  in 
business  but  a  few  years,  built  up  a  de¬ 
sirable  business.  He  was  of  high  repu¬ 
tation  and  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
town  in  which  he  was  born  and  spent 
his  entire  life. 


NORTHERN  STOCKHOLDERS  MEET 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Northern  Insurance  Company 
held  last  Tuesday  at  the  offices  of  the 
Willard  S.  Brown  Co.,  1  Liberty  street, 
New  York,  the  five  directors  whose 
term  had  expired  were  re-elected  to 
office.  Immediately  after  the  election, 
the  directors  met  and  voted  the  same 
annual  dividend  as  has  been  yielded  in 
years  past. 

ST  PAUL  FIRE  &  MARINE 

Among  the  companies  that  have 
made  public  their  1914  figures  thus 
early  is  the  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  of 
Minnesota.  The  Company’s  total  as¬ 
sets  are  given  as  $10,162,454;  its  pre¬ 
mium  reserve,  $5,233,618;  cash  capital, 
$1,000, 000,  and  net  surplus,  $3,216,643. 
The  assets  increased  $697,565  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
$69,101,000  was  added  to  the  premium 
reserve. 


HUDSON  COUNTY  AGENTS 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Eastern  Union  is  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  a  committee  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  County  (N.  J.)  Underwriters  As¬ 
sociation  with  a  view  to  re-establishing 
the  “five  agencies”  rule  in  and  through¬ 
out  Hudson  county  generally  and  to 
enforce  the  adoption  and  observance 
of  proper  rules  In  that  section.  This 
course  has  been  taken  as  a  result  of 
the  multiple  agency  evil,  which  some 
months  ago  developed  to  a  serious 
extent. 


LAW’S  STATE  CHART 

Harrison  Law,  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  has 
issued  the  1915  edition  of  his  State 
Chart.  The  publication  in  concise, 
well  arranged  and  easily  understood 
form,  gives  a  list  of  all  States  in  which 
the  different  companies  are  licensed; 
the  legal  requirements  of  each  of  the 
States  and  territories.  A  complete  list 
of  the  underwriters’  agencies  of  the 
country  is  given,  as  is  also  the  prin¬ 
cipal  company  reinsurances  effected 
during  the  past  three  years. 


J.  H.  DERBY,  Jr.,  A  VISITOR 

One  of  the  callers  at  the  offices  of 
the  American  of  Newark  this  week 
was  John  H.  Derby,  Jr.,  an  enterprising 
agent  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Houts,  Kelle  Company,  head  subur¬ 
ban  agents  in  New  York  city  for  the 
German  American  of  Pittsburg,  have 
been  appointed  special  representatives 
of  the  Eagle  Fire  of  Newark  for  accept¬ 
ing  business  at  tariff  rates  in  all  terri¬ 
tory,  excluding  New  York  city.  Arthur 
F.  Houts  of  the  agency  is  also  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Terrill  & 
Wordley  Company  of  Newark. 
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NOT  A  HOWLING  SUCCESS 

GOVERNMENT’S  MARINE  VENTURE 


Cost  of  Maintaining  War  Risk  Bureau 
Out  of  All  Proportion  to 
the  Income 

A  Washington,  D.  C.,  despatch 
asserts  that  a  consensus  of  opinion 
regarding  the  Federal  Government’s 
Insurance  Bureau,  holds  the  scheme 
to  be  a  decided  failure. 

This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  ship¬ 
owners  have  been  compelled  to  look 
to  otlmr  agencies  than  that  of  the 
Government  for  protection  from  the 
various  forms  of  risk  that  attend  their 
ventures  at  sea,  where  the  danger  of 
wreck  and  fire  is  constantly  present. 
The  Government  insurance  is  solely 
against  loss  occasioned  by  the  war, 
and  of  insurance  placed  the  amount 
by  the  bureau  has  been  the  uncon¬ 
siderable  sum  of  $300,000,  with  collec¬ 
tions,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Cost  of  administration,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  premiums  paid  up  to  date  has 
been  only  44. 

Moreover,  the  Government  insurance 
applies  only  to  American-owned  ves¬ 
sels.  For  the  reason  already  stated 
American  vessel  owners  are  compeFed 
to  take  out  general  insurance  in  Lloyds 
or  some  marine  insurance  company. 
There  is  no  means  of  comparing  the 
fates  of  Government  insurance  with 
those  of  Lloyds,  and  this  makes  it 
difficult  to  estimate  what  advantage, 
if  any,  has  been  gained  by  the  war 
risk  insurance,  whose  projectors  and 
advocates  predicted  great  things  for 
the  venture. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  issue  an  insurance 
against  war  risks  has  somewhat  les¬ 
sened  the  cost  of  insurance  to  Amer¬ 
ican  vessel  owners. 

Under  the  strict  regulations  enforced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  no 
definite  information  can  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 
The  opinion  here  is  that  the  bureau 
has  not  justified  itself  and  is  of  little 
value  to  the  shipping  world. 

These  rates  and  rules,  effective  in 
all  ports  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  published  on  Monday: 

Cargo,  freight  and  advances: 

First:  Between  ports  of  the  United 
iStates,  its  possessions,  or  any  non-, 
belligerent  ports  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  14  per  cent. 

Second:  Between  ports  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
hr  China,  %  per  cent. 

Third:  To  non-belligerent  ports! 

other  than  above  and  not  north  of 
Havre,  in  Europe,  nor  east  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  %  per  cent. 

Fourth:  To  all  other  ports,  %  per 
cent. 

Vessel — (voyage  risks): 

By  voyage,  meaning  from  port  of 
loading  to  not  more  than  two  ports 
of  discharge. 

First:  Between  ports  of  the  Un’ted 
States,  its  possessions,  or  any  non¬ 
belligerent  ports  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  %  per  cent. 

Second:  Between  ports  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
or  China,  %  per  cent. 

Third:  To  other  non-belligerent  ports 


not  north  of  Havre,  in  Europe,  nor 
east  of  Sicily,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
!£  per  cent. 

Fourth:  Other  ports,  %  per  cent. 

Vessel — (time) : 

Time  policies  to  be  issued  for  a 
period  of  90  days  only,  rate  114  per 
cent. 

If  the  insured  agrees  to  a  warranty, 
reading: 

“Warranted  using  only  non-bellig¬ 
erent  ports  in  the  Western  Hemis4 
phere,”  rate  %  per  cent. 


HELD  FOR  TRIAL 


Case  of  Federal  Government  Against 
Wilmington  Parties  to  be 
Heard  March  9 


Ronald  F.  J3rennen,  Daniel  M.  Ridge- 
ley,  ex-United  States  Senator  Richard 
iR.  Kenney  and  H'arry  A.  Woodcock 
were  brought  into  Federal  court  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  some  days  ago  for 
final  pleading  in  the  case  brought 
against  them  by  the  Government,  al¬ 
leging  conspiracy  in  obtaining  money 
for  the  sale  of  fire  insurance  policies 
in  companies  which  were  unsound  and 
using  the  mails  for  that  purpose. 
March  9  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the 
trial  of  the  defendants.  Frank  W. 
Anthony  and  Claire  Webster  Anthony, 
who  were  implicated  by  the  Grand  Jury 
in  the  same  case,  were  not  brought 
into  court,  as  they  are  still  without 
counsel. 


PUBLICATION  OF  STATEMENTS 

Insurance  companies  are  free  to 
generally  publish  their  annual  state¬ 
ments  in  New  York  immediately  the 
figures  be  filed  with  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department. 

NEW  BILLS  IN  LEGISLATURES 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
is  favored  by  Nebraska  solons,  and  a 
bill  defining  a  plan  to  that  end  is  now 
being  considered  in  the  legislature. 

Oregon  Has  Faith  in  Companies 

In  the  opinion  of  Oregonians  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  general  public  would  be 
conserved  if  insurance  companies  were 
privileged  to  agree  upon  rates  and  gen¬ 
eral  practices,  and  a  bill  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  permitting  such  action,  both  offi¬ 
ces  having  general  agents  in  the  State 
and  those  without  such  connections, 
being  placed  upon  a  plane  of  equality 
in  this  respect. 

Occupation  Tax  in  Virginia 

Insurance  agents  are  exempt  from 
the  application  of  the  occupation  tax 
proposed  under  a  Virginia  measure, 
though  practically  all  other  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  insurance  brokers,  must  pay. 

The  Old  Dominion  State  also  plans 
to  regulate  underwriters’  agencies, 
though  just  how,  is  not  clear  from  a 
perusal  of .  the  intended  statute. 

Managing  underwriters  generally,  and 
those  charged  with  fallowing  legislative 
action  particularly,  will  be  kept  well 
occupied  in  watching  bills  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months,  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

That  beneficial  results  will  follow 
surely  though  slowly,  the  intelligently 
directed  publicity  campaign  now  being 
pushed  by  underwriters,  is  the  earnest 
hope  and  confident  belief  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  generally. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock . $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185.81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities..  .  .  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS . 2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 


During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

EARL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1  .  .. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


MARINE 

AND  INLAND  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION,  MOTOR 
BOAT,  TOURIST 
FLOATER,  A  U  T  O  - 
MOBILE  FLOATER, 
PARCEL  POST 


LOSSES  PAID  SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 

LIABILITIES  -  $9,193,374  $164,800,757. 

Net  =  Surplus  $4,745,410.  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  $8,745,410. 

£VGEN£  L,  ELLISON  President 

BENJAMIN  KUSH.  Vice-President  X.  HOWARD  AV  EIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  and  Vice-President  SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t.  Secret**-*' 


FIRE 

AND  TORNADO 
RENT,  LEASE,  USE 
AND  OCCUPANCY 

CAPITAL-  $4, 000, 00Q 
ASSETS  -  $17,938,784 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

f0UUDED 


HEADS  CHICAGO  BOARD 


H.  G.  Buswell  Elected  President  at 
Association’s  Annual  Meeting — 

M.  J.  Naghten  “Watched” 


H.  Grant  Buswell,  local  manager  of 
the  Home  of  New  York,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
some  days  ago. 

Other  officers  selected  were  Bernard 
Rogers,  vice-president,  and  George'  S. 
Haskell,  secretary. 

“Mike”  J.  Naghten,  the  retiring 
president  of  the  organization,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  Board  associates. 

Mr.  Buswell,  who  will  direct  the 
workings  of  the  Chicago  Board  during 
the  new  year,  although  a  resident  of 
Chicago  for  a'  number  of  years,  is 
equally  well  known  in  this  city,  having 
been  prominently  connected  with  the 
head  office  of  the  Home  before  his 
advancement  to  its  Chicago  manage¬ 
ment. 


AIMED  AT  S.  E.  U.  A. 

Presumably  at  the  instigation  of  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  McMasters,  a 
bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  that  cannot  be 
construed  as  other  than  a  slap  at  the 
Southeastern  Underwriters  Association. 
The  measure  provides  that  all  fire  in-/ 
surance  companies  licensed  in  the 
State  shall  joint  at  least  one  rating  or¬ 
ganization;  they  may  hold  membership 
in  others,  but  the  securing  of  more 
than  one  rate  upon  the  same  risk  is 
prohibited. 

Rating  associations  must  maintain 
offices  within  the  State,  and  admit  to 
membership  any  company  desiring  to 
join. 


HEAD  OF  MINN.  DEPARTMENT 

Former  Senator  Samuel  D.  Works 
of  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Minnesota  Insurance 
Department.  He  has  wisely  decided 
to  retain  the  services  of  Actuary 
Peterson,  and  the  majority  of  the 
clerical  staff,  insuring  the  continuance 
of  the  department’s  operations  with 
a  minimum  of  friction. 


LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

SHrmt  National  3m 
3!nsttrann>  (En. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


CALL  ROEBLING  LOSS  TOTAL 

INSURANCE  OF  $900,000  CARRIED 


President  of  Company  Quoted  as  Say¬ 
ing  Fire  Was  Incendiary — Result 
of  War? 


The  destruction  of  the  John  A. 
Roebling  Sons  Company’s  factory  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  a  hard  blow  to  un¬ 
derwriters,  coming  so  soon  in  the  wake 
of  a  bad  year  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Standard  of  Trenton,  which  con¬ 
trolled  the  insurance,  telegraphed  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau  that  the 
loss  is  total.  The  insurance  carried  is 
$900,000.  It  was  written  with  the  80 
per  cent,  co-insurance  clause. 

The  Insurance 

The  list  of  insurance  follows: 


Hanover,  N.  Y .  $i5»000 

Globe  &  Rutgers .  15 >000 

Camden  Fire  Assn .  10,000 

Phoenix,  London  .  10,000 

Colonial  Und . 10,000 

State  of  Pennsylvania .  10,000 

Pennsylvania  .  5»ooo 

Minnesota  Un*d .  5*000 

City  of  N.  Y .  5»°o° 

New  Brunswick  .  5»°oo 

North  River  . 4,000 

Buffalo  German  . 4,000 

Standard,  N.  J .  3>5°o 

North  River  . 25,000 

German  Alliance  .  23,000 

Fidelity-Phoenix  . 20,000 

Atlas  of  London .  15*000 

Scot.  U.  &  N .  15,000 

Fire  Association  .  15,000 

Prov. -Washington  .  12,500 

Allemannia  .  7»5oo 

Northern,  N.  Y .  5,o°o 

Western  Assurance  .  S*000 

Royal,  Liverpool  ' .  27,000 

National  Union  .  25,000 

London  &  Lane . 15,000 

N.  Y.  . . .  15,000 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A . 15,000 

Phi  la.  Underw .  7,5°° 

Agricultural  .  :  0,000 

Milwaukee  Mech . •  •••  5, 000 

London  Assurance .  15,000 

United  States  .  10,000 

Granite  State  .  S,000 

Home  of  N.  Y .  50,000 

Northern,  London .  30,000 

Aetna  of  Conn .  30,000 

People's  National .  5»t>oo 

Nora  Deutsche  .  5, 000 

American  Central  . 5»°°o 

Franklin  of  Philadelphia .  5f°°° 

Rhode  Island  .  4,000 

Pitts.  Underw . . .  3i5°° 

North  B.  &  M . . . 5, wo 

Security  of  Conn . 10,000 

New  Jersey  Fire . '•••  5, 000 

Reliance  of  Phil .  7»50o 

Svea  of  Sweden .  5, wo 

Eastern  Underw .  5, 000 

Law  Union  &  R . .  5, 000 

Commonwealth  .  5, 000 

National  Union  .  S,000 

Liv.  &  L.  &  G .  27,000 

Hartford  .  25,000 

North  B.  &  M .  20,000 

National,  Hartford .  20,000 

Connecticut  . -  10,000 

Continental  .  7>5°° 

New  Hampshire  .  7,5°o 

Ha  mburg-B  remen  .  5, 000 

Girard  F.  &  M . . .  5, 000 

Citizens  of  Mo .  10,000 

Westchester  . 10,000 

Willi  am  sburgh  City . 10,000 

Phenix  of  Paris.. . 7,000 

Millers’  National  . .1......  6,000 

Springfield  .  20,000 

Sun  Ins.  Office . 20,000 

Newark  Fire  .  5, 000 

Delaware  Und .  5,°oo 

Boston  Ins.  Co .  5, 000 

Ohio  Farmers  .  5,0°° 

Old  Colony  . . .  5, 000 

Union  of  Paris. .  5,°oo 

Glens  Falls  .  5, 000 

Mechanics  .  2,500 

Michigan  Com’l .  7,5°° 

German-Am.,  Md .  5, 000 

Nationals  . * . . .  5,oo° 

Citizens,  Md .  5,oo° 

Prussian  National  . 7*5°° 

Mech  &  Traders . 5»°°o 

German-American  . 5, 000 

Stuyvesant  . 2,500 

Roch.  German  . .  i5,°°o 

Aachen  &  Munich . 5*o°o 

Germania  .  5,°°o 


Total  . . $900,000 


There  are  several  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  fire.  The  plant  is 
supposed  to  have  been  making  some 
supplies  for  the  Allies.  Sometime  ago 
a  bomb  was  found  in  the  plant.  The 
Newark  Star  in  its  story  of  the  fire  said 
in  part: 

“Charles  G.  Roebling,  president  of 
the  concern,  who  was  early  on  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  said  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  an 
incendiary.  He  would  not  say  if  he 
suspected  anyone  in  particular,  or  if  he 


thought  it  might  be  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  man  arrested  for  throwing  the 
bomb  into  the  other  works  on  New 
Year’s  day.  He  said  the  fire  started  in 
a  pile  of  rubbish  not  far  from  where 
the  300  men  were  at  work  and  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  was  no  inflammable 
material  or  light  near  it,  he  suspected 
a  firebug. 

“He  also  claimed  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  pressure  to  fight  the  fire.  He 
says  he  believes  the  building  could' 
have  been  saved  had  there  been  a  high¬ 
er  pressure  at  the  mains  and  also  if  the 
firemen  had  responded  to  the  alarm 
quicker.” 

Origin  of  the  Fire 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  fire 
the  Newark  News  says: 

“It  was  about  7:30  o’clock  last  night 
when  flames  were  discovered  in  one  of 
the  shipping-rooms  connected  with  the 
insulated  wire  department.  An  alarm 
was  given  by  a  watchman,  which 
quickly  brought  out  the  fire  force  of  the 
Roebling  plant.  In  a  basement  adjacent 
to  the  shipping  room  400  men  were  at 
work.  They  all  scrambled  out  to  Tre- 
mont  street  before  the  fire  had  gained 
headway. 

“One  of  the  first  buildings  attacked 
was  that  known  as  the  old  Buckthorn 
plant  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Roebling  company  many  years  ago  and 
was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  in¬ 
sulated  cables.  This  was  a  three-story 
structure  about  200  feet  in  length.  Ad¬ 
joining  this  was  a  large  building  erect¬ 
ed  about  eight  years  ago  and  constitut¬ 
ing  what  is  generally  known  as  the  in¬ 
sulated  wire  department.  This  structure 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  figure  four, 
being  five  stories  in  height  and  having 
one  wing  alone  which  was  600  feet 
long. 

“To  this  structure  the  flames  swept 
almost  unhindered,  and  having  once 
gained  a  foothold  spread  through  its 
entire  length  unchecked.  In  this  build¬ 
ing  was  some  of  the  most  costly  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  whole  Roebling  plant. 
The  tract  of  eight  acres  traversed  by 
the  fire  was  so  closely  built  up  as  to 
render  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  almost 
futile.” 


PUBLIC  ADJUSTERS’  BILL 


Introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture — State  Insurance  Bill  Is  Intro¬ 
duced  in  Senate 


Assemblyman  Ostrom  has  introduced 
in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  a  bill  to 
license  public  fire  insurance  adjusters, 
so  as  to  raise  the  grade  of  men  who 
occupy  this  position  in  New  Jersey.  A 
provision  would  make  it  necessary  for 
the  insurance  department  to  receive  ap¬ 
plications  from  those  who  would  be 
public  adjusters  and  then  license  them. 

Senator  Pierce  has  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  State  insurance  fund 
for  compensation  to  employes,  an  act 
copied  after  the  New  York  law. 

Assemblyman  West  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  remove  domestic  serl 
vice  servants  and  farm  hands  from  the 
protection  of  the  employers’  liability 


Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 

Chartered  in  1840 

Capital  Stock  -  -  -SI  ,000,000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,452,043.92 

Special  Reserve  Fund  •  300,000.00 
Net  Surplus  -  3, 252, 839. 29 

Total  Assets  -  -  S  10,00  1,903.2  1 

P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 
CL  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Preset. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


ROUGH  HANDLING  OF  SPRINKLER 


Explanation  of  Explosion  at  Philadel 
phia  and  Reading  Station  Fire 
in  Camden 


News  accounts  of  the  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
station  at  Camden  on  January  3  re¬ 
ported  that  a  hand  fire  extinguisher 
exploded,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
loss.  The  railroad  company’s  special 
officer  procured  the  extinguisher,  which 
was  one  of  about  six  in  the  building, 
in  the  back  room. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the 
fire  he  turned  the  extinguisher  upside 
down  and  knocked  its  head  against  the 
floor  to  start  it.  As  the  extinguisher 
failed  to  operate  he  raised  it  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor  and  brought  it 
down  with  such  force  that  he  broke 
the  cap  and  was  immediately  enveloped 
in  its  charge.  He  was  at  once  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  this  accounts  for 
his  meagre  knowledge  of  the  fire. 

The  knocking  off  or  breaking  of  the 
cap  explains  the  explosion  feature. 
The  extinguisher  was  of  the  ordinary 
2 y2  gallon  type  and  had  been  recharged 
by  the  company  about  four  or  six  weeks 
before  the  fire.  It  is  understood  that 
all  extinguishers  in  the  company’s  build¬ 
ing  were  well  cared  for  and  regularly 
charged.  The  fire  gained  considerable 
headway  before  the  arrival  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  officer  on  the  scene. 


RAHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rahway  fire  department  is  to 
be  put  on  a  part-pay  part-time  basis. 
Examinations  will  be  conducted  by 
Charles  H.  Fischer,  of  the  New  Jersey 
rating  office. 


“  STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST  ” 


The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  AMERICAN’S  YEAR 


Increased  Its  Assets  to  $10,246,941  and 
Its  Net  Surplus  to 
$3,366,393 


The  American  of  Newark  made  an 
increase  in  both  assets  and  surplus 
last  year. 

The  figures,  as  of  December  31,  1914, 
show  that  the  net  surplus  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  $3,366,393  as  compared  with 
$3,252,859  in  1914  and  $3,125,102  in 
1913.  The  assets  are  $10,246,941  as 
compared  with  $10,004,903  for  1914  and 
$9,866,174  for  1913.  The  Company  is 
well  managed  and  its  agents  are  un¬ 
usually  loyal. 

BILLETTER  DID  NOT  SPEAK 

After  all  the  excitement  in  Summit, 
N.  J.,  over  the  invitation  extended  to 
Broker  H.  Billetter,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
speak  before  the  Summit  Board  of 
Trade,  he  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  Probably  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  licensed  to  do  business  in  New 
Jersey  had  something  to  do  with  the 
case.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  business 
men  of  Summit  were  informed  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  of  Billetter’s 
status  may  have  had  some  bearing. 
They  are  managing  to  survive  despite 
the  deprivation  of  Mr.  Billetter’s 
lecture. 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


WESTERN 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

of  Toronto,  Canada 
FIRE  and  MARINE 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1914 

Assets  . $2,578,165.43 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,053,888.67 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  A  Gen.  Kan. 


act. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  JUNE  30th,  1914 
As  shown  by  an  examination  made  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ASSETS. 


Rea!  Estate  (Equity) .  $254,5 00.00 

Mortgage  Loans  . .  246,850.00 

Bond!  (Market  Value). .  868,797.60 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office . 

Agents  Balances . 22 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  Z6.694.3J 

All  other  Assets .  6,133.25 


LIABILITIES. 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses . $32,869.54 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . ’•  203,091.15 

Accrued  charges  on  Real  Estate .  5,208.43 

All  other  Liabilities . 5,311.09 

Capital  Full  Paid . .  >  848,527.50 

Capital  Part  Paid . 3  37,560.00 

Surplus  . 424,240.86 


Tota,  . $1,556,808.57  Total  . $1,556,808.57 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  $1,310,328.36 
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Rights  of  Administrators  and  Executors 

Under  the  Standard  Fire  Policy 

Summary  of  a  Paper  Read  Before  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York 
By  F.  0.  Affeld,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City 


A  6 


P.  O.  Affeld,  Jr.,  a  leading  insurance 
attorney  of  this  city,  spoke  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Insurance  Society  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  New  York  Board  rooms  on 
the  “Authority  of  executors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  over  real  property  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  standard  fire  policy.” 

Mr.  Affeld  pointed  out  that  an  execu¬ 
tor  or  administrator  has  no  interest  in 
the  real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  may  be  given  to  him  by 
statute,  or,  in  the  case  of  executors,  by 
the  will  of  the  deceased.  It  is  only  as 
the  will  of  the  testator  or  legislation 
may  have  conferred  an  express  power 
upon  an  executor  or  administrator  that 
he  can  exert  it  in  respect  to  real  estate. 
The  devisee,  in  other  words,  takes  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  will,  and  not  through 
the  executor.  Where  there  is  no  will 
the  general  rule  of  descent  applies, 
namely,  that  the  real  estate  descends 
1st,  to  the  lineal  descendants,  2nd,  to 
the  father,  3rd,  to  the  mother,  and  4th, 
to  the  collateral  relatives. 

The  New  York  statute  gives  an  ex¬ 
ecutor  or  administrator  an  interest  in 
the  real  property,  as  it  provides  that 
the  real  property  may  be  mortgaged, 
leased  or  sold  under  order  of  the  court 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  judgment 
liens,  funeral  expenses,  administration 
expenses,  inheritance  tax,  debts  and 
legacies.  The  act,  however,  provides 
that  no  mortgage,  lease  or  sale  shall  be 
ordered  for  the  purpose  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  payments  if  there  be  person¬ 
al  property  applicable  to  the  full  pay¬ 
ment  and  discharge  thereof. 

The  earlier  forms  of  policies  ran  to 
the  insured,  his  executors  or  adminis¬ 
trators,  while  in  the  standard  form 
words  do  not  appear.  It  is,  however, 
provided  in  line  20  that  the  policy  is 
void  if  any  change,  “other  than  the 
death  of  an  insured,”  take  place  in  the 
interest,  title  or  possession  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  insurance.  At  line  108  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  wherever  the  word  insured 
occurs  it  shall  be  held  to  include  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  insured, 
and  the  following  questions  arise  as  to 
the  real  estate:  Who  is  the  insured  at 
the  time  of  a  loss  where  a  fire  occurs 
after  the  death  of  the  original  insured? 
Who  are  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  insured?  Who  may  sue  for  a  loss 
after  the  death  of  the  original  insured, 
but  during  the  term  of  the  policy  issued 
to  him?  These  questions  have  been 
considered  by  the  courts  of  this  State 
in  some  very  interesting  cases.  In  the 
case  of  Wyman  v.  Wyman,  26  N.  Y.  253, 
the  policy  ran  to  Wyman,  his  executors 
and  administrators.  The  insured  died 
owning  a  hotel  building,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  insurance.  The  estate 
was  insolvent;  the  widow  was  appoint¬ 
ed  administratrix  and  claimed  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  policy.  So  did  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased. 
Fire  happened  while  the  original  policy 
was  in  force.  The  court  held  that  the 
right  of  action  under  the  policy  at  the 
death  of  Wyman  vested  in  his  personal 
representatives,  and  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  anyone  but  the  admin¬ 
istratrix  could  have  sustained  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  contract  on  the  death 
of  Wyman  became  by  its  terms  a  con¬ 
tract  with  his  administratrix  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  heirs. 
It  was  further  held  that  the  insurance 
moneys  should  not  be  held  as  part  of 
the  personal  assets  of  the  estate,  as  the 
beneficial  interest  in  the  contract  be¬ 
longed  to  the  heir,  who  was  the  abso¬ 
lute  owner  of  the  property.  The  court 
pointed  out  that  the  heir  was  the  only 
one  who  could  sue  for  the  destruction 
of  the  building  as  the  result  of  malice 
or  carelessness  of  another,  and  that  as 
the  title  to  the  building  vested  in  the 


heir  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
intestate,  its  subquent  injury  by  fire 
could  not  convert  it  into  personal  estate 
so  as  to  divest  the  right  of  the  heirs  or 
give  a  new  direction  or  character  to 
the  money.  The  court  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  a  singular  result  if  the  in¬ 
surers  could  determine  whether  the 
heirs  or  the  administratrix  should  take 
the  beneht  of  the  policy  by  making 
compensation  in  money  to  the  admin¬ 
istratrix  or  in  kind  to  the  heirs,  i.  e., 
by  rebuilding.  While  this  insurance 
money  was  treated  as  proceeds  of  the 
real  estate  it  was,  nevertheless,  held  to 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  ancestor,  and  the  administratrix 
was  eventually  ordered  to  pay  the 
dower  interests  of  the  widow,  then  the 
debts,  and  hold  the  proceeds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heirs. 

As  to  Insolvent  Estates 

In  Herkimer  v.  Rice,  27  N.  Y.  163,  the 
fire  did  not  occur  under  the  original 
policies,  but  under  subsequent  renew¬ 
als,  and  it  was  held  that  an  adminis¬ 
trator  of  an  insolvent  estate  had  an  in¬ 
surable  interest  in  the  buildings;  that 
the  fact  that  creditors  could  resort  to 
the  sale  of  the  real  estate  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  was  sufficient  to  give 
them  an  insurable  interest;  that  when 
the  policy  is  taken  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
so  far  as  required  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
that  the  balance,  if  any,  must  be  held 
by  the  administrator  in  trust  for  the 
heirs.  It  was  also  held  in  that  case  that 
the  heirs  upon  the  death  of  the  ances¬ 
tor  owed  no  duty  to  the  creditors  to  in¬ 
sure,  and  where  they  effect  insurance 
it  is  for  their  own  benefit,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  defeasible  nature  of  their  es¬ 
tate  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to 
sale  for  the  ancestor’s  debts.  This  case 
is  further  an  authority  for  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  an  assured  need  not  have  an 
estate  or  a  property  in  the  subject  of 
insurance.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  has  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  its  preser¬ 
vation. 

In  the  case  of  Lawrence  v.  Niagara,  2 
App.  Div.  267,  a  fire  happened  under  a 
policy  issued  to  the  decedent  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  the  loss  to  certain  real  and 
personal  property  occurred  after  his 
death.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that 
the  action  was  properly  brought  by  the 
administrators,  and  that  they  were  his 
legal  representatives  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  law.  The  insurance  company 
claimed  that  they  were  only  his  legal 
representatives  as  to  the  personalty, 
and  that  the  heirs  were  his  legal  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  to  the  real  estate,  and 
claimed  further  that  two  actions  should 
have  been  brought,  one  by  the  heirs  for 
the  damage  to  the  real  estate,  and  one 
by  the  administrators  for  the  damage 
to  the  personalty.  The  court  held  that 
that  contention  failed  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  right  of  action  proper  and 
the  right  to  share  in  the  recovery,  and 
that  the  right  of  action  passed  to  the 
executor  or  administrator  who  could 
maintain  the  action  in  the  right  of  the 
heirs  as  to  the  real  estate. 

Must  File  Proofs  Promptly 

The  case  of  Matthews  v.  Insurance 
Company,  9  App.  Div.  399,  was  interest¬ 
ing  because  proofs  were  not  filed  by  the 
executor  until  two  years  after  the  fire 
on  account  of  a  contest  over  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  the  will.  The  court  held  in  that 
case  that  while  an  executor  nfay  not 
maintain  an  action  before  Letters  Tes¬ 
tamentary  are  issued,  yet  he  derives 
his  title  from  the  will  and  not  from  the 
letters,  and  is  empowered  to  do  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  for  the  protection 
of  the  estate  before  letters  are  issued. 
He  possessed  the  power,  and  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  accept  the  trust  and  qualify, 


it  was  his  duty  to  have  proceeded  to 
furnish  proofs  of  loss  so  as  to  protect 
the  estate  and  the  interests  of  the 
creditors,  legatees  and  all  others  whom 
he  represented.  It  was  also  held  in  that 
case  that  the  devisees  of  the  land,  be¬ 
ing  the  real  parties  in  interest — and  if 
there  were  no  deficiency  of  personal  as¬ 
sets  for  the  payment  of  creditors,  the 
sole  parties  in  interest — would  have  the 
right  to  furnish  proofs,  and  that  the 
companies  would  be  bound  to  accept 
them. 

The  court  in  this  Matthews  case  said 
that  it  was  not  decided  in  the  Wyman 
case  whether  the  heir  or  devisee,  as 
the  real — and  perhaps  the  only — party 
in  interest,  could  sue  upon  the  policy. 
“It  seems  not,”  said  the  court.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  that  par¬ 
ticular  point  was  not  involved  in  the 
litigation.  When  the  Matthews  case 
was  considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
154  N.  Y.  449,  the  court  held  that  as 
the  fire  occurred  after  the  death  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  policy  was 
issued  the  insured  at  the  date  of  the 
loss  was  either  the  person  who  in  the 
course  of  time  should  be  appointed  by 
the  surrogate  to  administer  the  estate 
or  the  persons  interested  in  the  estate 
who  expected  to  share  therein. 

“Ambiguous  Terms” 

The  usual  and  technical  meaning  of 
the  words  legal  representatives  is  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  executors,  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  held  by  the  courts  that 
such  meaning  will  apply  unless  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or  context  leads  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion.  The  courts  have, 
however,  frequently  referred  to  these 
words  as  “words  of  doubtful  meaning” 
and  as  being  “an  ambiguous  term,”  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  words  legal 
representatives  may  in  a  proper  case 
include  an  heir  or  next  of  kin. 

It  would  seem  that  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  a  building  and  the  in¬ 
sured  dies  intestate  and  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  personality  to  pay  the  debts,  the 
administrator  has  no  interest  in  the 
property.  The  heir  has  the  title  and 
may  go  into  immediate  possession.  He 
may  file  proofs.  He  would  no  doubt 
be  the  one  the  company  would  desire 
to  examine  under  oath  or  to  bind  by 
sn  appraisal.  If  he  created  an  increase 
of  hazard  the  policy  would  undoubted]1' 
be  void.  If  the  building  were  destroyed 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  railroad  the 
heir  would  have  the  right  of  action 
against  it  and  not  the  administrator, 
and  the  company,  under  line  103  of  the 
policy,  would  claim  to  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  heir.  In  short, 
where  the  heir  or  devisee  is  the  onlv 
party  interested  in  the  real  estate  he 
should  be  held  to  be  the  insured  after 
the  death  of  the  ancestor,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  sue.  The  section  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  449,  which 
provides  that  every  action  must  be 
prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  real 
party  in  interest,  except  that  an  execu¬ 
tor  or  administrator,  cr  trustee  of  an 
express  trust,  may  sue  without  joining 
with  him  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
the  action  is  prosecuted,  is  permissive 
merely.  While  the  action  may  be 
brought  by  the  executor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heir,  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  real  party  in  interest— tb« 
heir — bringing  it  or  being  joined  as 
plaintiff. 

Legal  Representatives  Construed 

In  construing  the  words  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  its  own  standard  policy, 
the  Minnesota  court  said  that  it  was 
used  in  a  broad  sense  so  as  to  include 
all  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  who 
by  the  operation  of  law  stand  in  the 
place  of  another. 

The  insurers  would  no  doubt  after 
a  death  prefer  to  have  the  interests 
insured  definitely  stated,  nevertheless, 
it  might  be  better  for  those  interested 
in  the  estate  to  have  the  renewals  run 

to  the  “Estate  of  - ,”  and  this  for 

the  reason  that  that  term  has  been 
construed  to  cover  the  interest  of  the 
administrators  in  the  personal  estate, 
or  the  interest  of  the  widow  and  heirs 
in  the  real  estate,  or  the  interest  of 
all  these  in  both  personal  and  real 
estate,  and  the  scope  to  be  given  to  it 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  persons 


who  procure  the  policy  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  procured.  Weed  vs. 
Insurance  Company,  133  N.  Y.  394. 


General  Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears: 

1.  That  the  executors  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  real  property  unless  the  will 
provides  to  the  contrary  or  unless  the 
personal  property  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  debts;  that  the  administrators  have 
no  interest  in  the  real  property  unless 
the  personal  property  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  debts. 

2.  Upon  the  death  of  one  who  has 
affected  insurance  on  his  house  against 
fire,  the  interest  in  the  policy  devolves 
upon  his  heirs  at  law,  and  in  case  of 
loss  the  damages  accrue  to  them.  That 
where  the  policy  also  runs  to  the  execu¬ 
tors  or  administrators  of  the  insured 
they  may  maintain  an  action  for  those 
beneficially  interested  in  the  real 
estate;  that  the  proceeds  recovered  in 
such  action  stand  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrator  or  executor  not  as  per¬ 
sonal  property,  but  as  realty,  subject 
to  the  dower  of  the  widow  and  the  lien 
of  judgment  creditors  before  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  heirs. 

3.  That  an  executor  or  administrator 
of  an  insolvent  estate  has  an  insur¬ 
able  interest  in  the  real  property. 

4.  That  the  rights  of  creditors  to 
resort  to  the  sale  of  the  real  property 
for  the  payment  of  debts  gives  them 
a  sufficient  insurable  interest  to  sup¬ 
port  a  contract  of  insurance,  and  when 
made  by  an  administrator  it  is  for  their 
benefit  so  far  as  required  to  pay  the 
debts.  If  the  insurance  moneys  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  the  debts  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  holds  the  proceeds  in  trust 
for  their  heirs. 

5.  That  upon  the  death  of  the  an¬ 
cestor  the  heirs  may  insure  for  their 
own  benefit,  notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
feasible  nature  of  their  estate  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  liability  to  sale  for  the 
ancestor’s  debts. 

6.  That  while  the  courts  have  seem¬ 
ingly  held  that  the  heir  might  not  sue, 
still  in  those  cases  the  exact  point  was 
not  before  the  court  for  consideration. 

7.  That  the  words  legal  representa¬ 
tives  as  used  in  the  standard  policy 
must  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing,  as  referring  to  the  executor  or 
administretor,  unless  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  or  context  leads  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion. 

8.  That  the  heir  as  the  real,  and 
perhaps  the  only,  party  in  interest,  has 
the  right  to  furnish  proofs,  and  the 
insurance  company  would  be  bound  to 
accept  them. 

9.  That  while  the  words  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  usually  refer  to  executors  or 
administrators,  that  term  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  in  a  proper  case  heirs 
at  law,  next  of  kin,  legatees  or  devisees. 


BRANCH  ADJUSTMENT  OFFICE 

To  more  promptly  handle  its  work  in 
Northern  New  York,  the  General  Ad¬ 
justment  Bureau,  has  opened  an  office 
at  Malone.  It  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin, 
Clinton  and  Essex.  William  H.  Kil¬ 
patrick  well  recalled  as  the  former 
vice-president  of  the  Insurance  Co.  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  previous 
thereto  Pennsylvania  special  agent  for 
the  Manchester  Fire,  is  in  charge. 


PUSHING  FOR  BUSINESS 

Under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  La  Franz,  the  American  Surety 
Company,  of  New  York,  has  made  note¬ 
worthy  gains,  and  has  strengthened  its 
field  force  for  still  further  advances. 
During  1914  the  Company’s  premium 
income  increased  over  $1,000,000,  or 
nearly  32  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  the 
previous  year. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  RAIN 

A  policy  for  $5,000  indemnifying 
against  loss  suffered  through  rain  on 
the  21st,  22nd  and  24th  inst.,  has  been 
issued  by  London  Lloyds  to  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  historical  pageant  that  is 
to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
forming  of  the  Allegheny  College  at 
Meadville,  Pa. 


January  22,  1915. 
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TRANSACTS 
Personal  Accident,  Health  and  Disability; 
Plate  Glass;  Automobile;  including  Property 
Damage  £r  Collision;  Elevator,  Teams, 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion.  Public  and  General  Liability  Insurance. 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  States 

57-59  WILLIAM  ST..  NEW  YORK 
Wtstin  Department:  Pacific  Department: 

39  SO.  LaSALLE  STREET  332  PINE  STREET 

Cltlcaio,  III.  San  Francisco,  Calif 


DEVELOP  A  BRAND  NEW  FIELD 


H.  A.  WEBSTER’S  PROPOSITION 


Great  Personal  Accident  Writer  to  Help 
Agents  and  Brokers  Close 
Business 


SURETY  MEN  IN  AUTO  WRECK 


Charles  F.  Moore  and  Jacob  P.  Miller, 
Jr.,  of  Southwestern  Surety, 
Injured  in  Syracuse 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18. — Charles  F. 
Moore,  superintendent  of  agencies  of 
the  Southwestern  Surety  Company,  and 
Jacob  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  general  agent  of 
the  Company  for  central  New  York, 
were  in  an  electric  automobile,  owned 
by  Mr.  Miller,  which  was  struck  by 
a  trolley  car  here  last  week.  Mr. 
Moore  was  cut  about  the  head  arid 
body  and  bruised.  His  ankle  was  a^so 
wrenched.  Mr.  Miller  was  hurt  less 
severely. 

After  the  collision  the  automobile 
turned  turtle  pinning  both  of  the  in¬ 
surance  men  underneath.  To  make 
the  situation  more  precarious  the  auto¬ 
mobile  caught  fire.  Both  were  rescued 
just  in  time,  and  Mr.  Moore  was  taken 
to  a  hospital. 


"GENACO  DISABILITY  POLICY” 

To  agents  and  brokers  intending  to 
devote  a  particular  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  development  of  accident 
insurance,  the  General  Accident  Fire 
&  Life,  commends  a  study  of  its  at¬ 
tractive  “Genaco”  policy.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  exceedingly  liberal,  easily  sold 
and  pays  liberal  commissions. 


Hart  A.  Webster,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  agency  supervisor  of  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  Accident  of  New  York,  has  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  careers  in 
the  casualty  business,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  per¬ 
sonal  business.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Preferred  for  twenty-five  con¬ 
secutive  years,  sixteen  of  which  he 
served  as  its  agency  supervisor. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  speaking  of  his  work 
as  agency  supervisor,  says  that  many 
insurance  solicitors  are  not  getting  as 
much  business  as  they  might  because 
of  the  lack  of  system  in  soliciting.  In¬ 
stead  of  devising  a  plan  by  which  they 
can  see  the  greatest  number  of  men  in 
a  certain  territory  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  they  go  about  it  hap-haz- 
ardly,  often  re-tracing  their  steps.  By 
reducing  his  plan  of  work  to  a  science, 
Mr.  Webster  is  able  to  see  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  from  20  to  25  men  each  day.  He 
claims  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  that  enabled  him  to  write  over 
a  million  dollars  a  month  for  24  con¬ 
secutive  months,  and  over  100  applica¬ 
tions  per  month  for  five  years.  He  has 
a  percentage  of  about  3  applications  a 
day  out  of  25  interviews.  The  moral, 
he  points  out,  is  that  any  agent,  work¬ 
ing  intelligently  upon  a  systematic 
basis,  will  increase  his  business  as  he 
adds  to  the  number  of  calls  he  makes. 

Although  resigning  as  agency  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Preferred,  Mr.  Webster 
will  remain  with  the  Company  as  an 
agent  and  as  an  “Independent  Business 
Helper.” 

A  Business  Helper 

Taking  advantage  of  his  experience, 
expert  knowledge  and  ability,  fire  and 
life  brokers  have  come  to  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  past  to  secure  his  assistance  in 
closing  accident  and  health  applica¬ 
tions.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
branch  of  insurance  has  made  it  ad¬ 
visable  for  them  to  seek  his  assistance 
to  keep  the  business,  and  Mr.  Webster 
proposes  to  devote  his  efforts  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  this  line  of  work  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  sharing  basis.  A  more  capable 
person  than  he,  would  be  hard  to  find, 
for  he  is  about  as  near  a  “sure  thing” 
in  closing  an  accident-health  applica¬ 
tion  as  there  is. 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 
Bond  for  Financial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY. 

It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

It  Gives  I  irst  Salvage  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
Thirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


F.  &  D/S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


A  BIG  GATHERING  ON  MAY  1 


Representatives  From  All  Parts  of 
Country  to  Attend — Banquet 
of  New  York  Men 


NEW  POLICY  OF  THE  LONDON 

The  London  Guarantee  &  Accident 
has  placed  a  new  policy  on  the  market 
which  embodies  several  very  liberal 
features.  “The  Maximum  Benefit  Non¬ 
confining  Disability  Policy”  is  the 
Dame  of  the  new  contract,  which  em¬ 
bodies  features  sure  to  appeal  to  dis¬ 
criminating  buyers  of  insurance. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  the  Aldine  Club, 
New  York,  last  Tuesday.  Eugene  F. 
Benjamin  was  elected  president;  Jacob 
J.  Goldman,  vice-president;  Arthur  D. 
Wolf,  treasurer,  and  William  R.  Cor-, 
wine,  secretary.  The  organization  is 
composed  of  200  representative  dry- 
goods  firms  throughout  the  country  rep¬ 
resenting  25,000  employes,  and  was 
formed  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  firms  and  the  employes 
under  the  present  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Law. 


It  was  made  public  at  the  dinner 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Fidelity 
&  Deposit  Company  on  Saturday  night 
that  Governor  Edward  Warfield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  transport  the  entire  force  of 
agents,  managers  and  attaches  from 
all  over  the  country,  to  Baltimore  on 
May  1,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Company,  to  further  promote  better 
acquaintance  and  good  fellowship 
among  F.  &  D.  men.  Everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Company,  who  is 
eligible,  is  looking  forward  to  being 
able  to  make  this  trip. 

The  force  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  held 
its  initial  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Breslin  Saturday  evening.  The  home 
office  was  represented  by  vice-presi¬ 
dent  William  Hugh  Harris  and  Robert 
Forsythe,  superintendent  of  the  claim 
department.  Mr.  Harris  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  President  Warfield  express¬ 
ing  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend. 
Ninety  “boys”  connected  with  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  offices  of  the 
Company  attended  the  dinner. 

Chester  Cloud,  popular  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  told  how  they 
had  refused  to  let  him  be  “chair- 
master”  that  evening  because  he  was 
boss  365  days  out  of  the  year  and 
ought  to  give  some  one  else  a  chance 
in  the  evening.  After  a  few  words 
on  how  the  office  had  been  organized, 
Mr.  Cloud  introduced  Walter  G.  Evans, 
chief  attorney  at  the  New  York  office. 
Mr.  Evans  explained  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of 
toastmaster  by  a  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  no  one  else  being  willing  to  take 
the  chance. 

Then  followed  a  few  words  from 
former  Judge  Aaron  J.  Levy,  Vice- 
President  Harris,  Fred  Marshal,  Her¬ 
man  Dietrich,  Charles  McCarthy,  Ed. 
Labdon,  George  Stone  and  Robert 
Forsythe.  The  orchestra  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  F.  &  D.  was  not 
lacking  in  vocal  as  well  as  undeis 
writing  talent. 

This  is  the  first  affair  of  its  kind 
that  the  New  York  office  has  attempt¬ 
ed  and  it  developed  as  a  result  of  a 


general  feeling  that  a  good  time  for 
everybody  was  in  order.  Charles  E. 
McCarthy  and  Sam  Kurtz  deserve  the 
entire  credit  for  having  successfully 
promulgated  this  dinner  which  gave 
so  much  pleasure  to  all  who  attended 
and  which  will  go  so  far  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  perfect  co-operation  and  har¬ 
mony  in  the  office  and  between  the  de¬ 
partments. 


CASUALTY  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


Continued  Progress  Achieved  During 
1914 — Former  Officers  All 
Re-Elected 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America  held  in  this 
city  on  Tuesday,  the  former  officers 
were  all  re-elected.  There  was  one 
change  In  the  directorate,  W.  G. 
Townes,  of  New  York,  being  elected  to 
that  body  succeeding  Isaac  B.  Merri- 
man  of  .Providence,  resigned.  While 
the  annual  financial  statement  was  un¬ 
obtainable,  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
was  advised  by  Edward  L.  Hearn,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Company,  that  it  had  made  gratifying 
progress  during  1914,  and  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  when  made  public  will  show 
healthy  gains  all  along  the  line. 

The  office  of  the  Company  at  68  Wil¬ 
liam  street,  has  been  the  scene  of  in¬ 
teresting  activities  during  the  past  two 
days  due  to  the  annual  gathering  of 
general  agents  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  as  noted  in  another  column  of 
this  paper. 


LOCAL  AGENT  FOR  LONDON  G.  &  A. 

The  London  Guarantee  &  Accident 
Company  has  appointed  C.  K.  Godfrey, 
New  York  city  agent  for  the  accident 
and  health  department  succeeding  the 
John  A.  Kelly  Co.  For  the  past  three 
years,  Mr.  Godfrey  has  been  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  J.  A.  Kelly  Company.  He 
has  been  associated  with  Kelly  &  Ful¬ 
ler  since  they  entered  the  business, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  branch.  He  is  ex¬ 
perienced,  popular  and  thoroughly  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
just  been  named. 


RESIGNS  DEPARTMENT  POST 

Henry  D.  King,  manager  of  the  fidel¬ 
ity  and  surety  department  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  &  Lancashire  Guarantee  &  Acci¬ 
dent  Company  of  this  city  has  resigned. 
He  has  not  yet  announced  his  future 
plans,  nor  has  his  successor  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUtnma  i>urritg  (Cmttpamj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  It  I  TK  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement,  June  30,  1914 

Losses .  11.606.723.00 

Liabilities . . .  8.167,993.93 

Capital . . .  1,000.000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  .  2,438,729.07 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1914 .  46,713,497  00 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

FideSty  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance-Employers  ,  Public.  1  earns 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage).  Automobile  (Personal  Injury.  Property  Damage  and 
Odlision).  Physicians’,  Druggists’,  Owners’  and  Landlords’,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation- 
Stearo-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 
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AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

C.  M.  Pratt  Resigns  Secretaryship  to 
Represent  Company  in  Important 
Field — Company  Progressing 


Satisfaction  with  the  results  attained 
during  1914  was  expressed  by  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  American  Fidelity  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Montperier,  at  their  annual 
meeting  a  few  days  ago. 

The  figures  disclosed  assets  of  $1,- 
066,000,  reserves  of  $608,000;  capital, 
$305,500,  and  net  surplus,  $150,000. 

During  the  past  year  the  Company 
secured  in  net  premiums  $173,000  upon 
its  surety  and  fidelity  writings;  $74,000 
from  the  accident  and  health  branch 
and  $35,000  in  the  burglary  department. 

Its  loss  ratio  for  the  period  was 
remarkably  low;  that  upon  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  business  being  27  per 
cent.;  upon  the  burglary  branch  24 
per  cent.,  while  the  aggregate  fidelity 
and  surety  loss  was  less  than  $500, 
indicating  an  exceptionally  desirable! 
class  of  risks. 

Officers  Chosen 

Following  the  stockholders  gathering 
the  directors  met  and  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  as  officers  for  the  new 
year:  President,  Charles  H.  Darling; 
vice-president,  Burnside  B.  Bailey; 
secretary  Cecil  Pratt;  treasurer  Ralph 
B.  Denny.  In  addition  to  the  fore-t 
going  the  Company’s  directors  are: 
George  L.  Blanchard,  Henry  L.  Far- 
well,  Carlisle  J.  Gleason  and  Lucius 
D.  Taft. 

To  more  intensively  develop  the 
American’s  business  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Pratt  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Company  as  of  February  1,  when  he 
plans  to  come  to  New  York  city  as 
manager  of  the  important  territory 
named. 


ADDS  $358,693  TO  SURPLUS 


United  States  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Makes 
General  Gains  During 
Past  Year 


President  John  R.  Bland,  of  the 
United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Baltimore,  declared  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  its  stockholders  on 
Monday,  that  1914  had  been  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  life  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  thus  far. 

The  present  assets  of  the  Company 
are  $8,911,353. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  Bland’s  report: 

“The  interest  from  the  bonds  and 
stocks  owned,  with  the  rents  derived 
from  real  estate,  produced  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $259,246,  which  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  dividends  paid  and  leave 
a  balance  of  $59,246.  This  interest  in¬ 
come  in  1914  did  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  interest  from  the  bonds, 
amounting  to  $205,000,  purchased  in  the 
last  three  days  of  the  year  1914,  but 
our  interest  income  for  the  year  1915 
will  be  augmented  by  the  interest  re¬ 
turn  from  these  securities. 

“The  premium  reserve  as  of  December 
31,  1913,  was  $2,871,284,  and  that  of 
December  31,  1914,  is  $3,088,061,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  this  item  for  the  year  of 
$216,777. 

“The  efforts  made  during  the  year 
to  reduce  our  expenses  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  efficiency  of  the  producing 
plant  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
expense  ratio  for  the  year  of  4  1-10  per 
cent.,  the  ratio  in  1913  having  been  47 
8-10  per  cent.,  as  against  43  7-10  per 
cent,  for  the  year  1914.  It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  executive  department  to 
further  reduce  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
pany  wherever  possible  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  producing  organization  of  the 
company. 

“In  addition  to  the  contingent  reserve 
of  $100,000,  which  is  carried  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  depreciation  in  the  market 
value  of  bonds  and  stocks,  a  voluntary 
reserve  of  $100,000  is  carried  for  other 
contingencies.  The  object  of  this  re¬ 
serve  is  to  provide  for  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  it  is  set  up  in  the  state¬ 
ment  as  a  measure  of  conservatism.” 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 


J.  E.  Rhodes  Delivers  Paper  at  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Hartford  Insurance  Institute — 
50  Years’  Growth  of  Business 


James  E.  Rhodes,  2nd,  claim  examin¬ 
er  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
is  the  author  of  a  paper  entitled  “The 
Scope  of  Accident  Insurance,”  which 
was  read  by  Fred  B.  Merrels,  also  of 
the  Travelers,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford  in  that 
city  several  days  ago. 

Accident  insurance  originated  in 
England  many  years  ago,  but  the  un¬ 
derwriting  practices  in  vogue  to-day 
are  the  developments  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Enlarging  on  the  British  idea 
of  providing  against  railway  accidents, 
several  Massachusetts  companies  se¬ 
cured  charters  for  the  writing  of  health 
insurance  as  a  modified  form  of  life 
insurance  in  the  event  of  accidental 
death;  providing  indemnities  for  spe¬ 
cific  injuries  and  weekly  indemnity  for 
total  or  partial  disability  resulting  from 
accidents. 

The  provisions  of  the  old  common 
law  which  regulated  the  protection  an 
employer  must  give  the  employed  and 
all  things  pertaining  thereto,  gave  rise 
to  that  form  of  accident  insurance 
known  as  employers  liability  insurance. 
Due  to  the  many  changes  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  this  form  of  in¬ 
surance  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
workmens’  compensation  insurance. 
Many  of  the  States  have  established 
State  insurance  funds  compelling  the 
employers  to  subscribe  to  it  by  law 
and  those  which  have  no  such  laws, 
enforce  the  payment  of  compensation 
insurance  in  one  way  or  another. 

While  compensation  insurance  tends 
to  conserve  human  life  and  health  in¬ 
surance  to  provide  indemnity  should 
the  earning  power  be  lost  to  a  family, 
modern  underwriting  principles  in¬ 
clude  a  higher,  more  humane  objec¬ 
tive;  that  of  preventing  rather  than 
trying  to  alleviate  suffering  attendant 
upon  accidents. 


AMERICAN  LIABILITY  CO. 

W.  R.  Sanders,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Liability  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  expresses  satisfaction  over 
the  progress  of  the  corporation  in  1914. 
The  premium  income  for  the  period 
was  $50,128,  a  gain  of  $49.65  per  cent, 
over  the  1913  record.  Other  receipts 
were  $4,266.  Claim  payments  called 
for  $19,416. 

The  assets  of  the  American  Liability 
on  January  1,  1915,  were  $121,238;  its 
liabilities,  aside  from  capital,  $7,440, 
and  its  policyholders  surplus,  $113,798. 

The  Company  specializes  on  indusi 
trial  accident  and  health  insurance. 


EXEMPT  FROM  TAX 

Bonds  given  by  officials  of  a  State, 
township,  county  or  village,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  are  not  subject  to  the  war- 
revenue  tax,  according  to  a  ruling  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Bonds  given  to  any  of  the 
above  political  subdivisions,  covering 
contracts  for  governmental  purposes  or 
the  protection  of  the  State,  township, 
county,  village  or  municipality,  in  any 
respect,  are  held  also  to  be  free  from 
Federal  taxation  on  the  broad  ground 
that  sovereign  States  and  subdivisions 
thereof  are  constitutionally  free  from 
taxation  by  the  Federal  Government. 


PAYS  SINGLE  DAY  INDEMNITY 

Under  the  conditions  of  its  “Somer¬ 
set  Policy”  just  issued  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Accident  Company  of  Boston, 
indemnity  “for  a  single  day  of  disa¬ 
bility,  either  from  accident  or  sickness 
and  covering  non-confining  sickness”  is 
paid  for. 

In  drafting  this  contract  it  has  been 
the  interest  of  the  Company’s  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  it  “as  free  from  condi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  as  is  possible." 


WITHIN  TWENTY  YEARS 


During  the  Experimental  Period  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Insurance  Five 
Hundred  Companies  Pass  Away 


Before  industrial  accident  insurance 
found  the  safe  anchorage  that  holds 
it  to-day,  fully  five  hundred  companies 
and  associations  transacting  the  busi¬ 
ness  ceased  to  exist,  lacking  either  the 
financial  strength  or  managerial  abil¬ 
ity,  or  both,  to  continue. 

Of  the  conditions  that  existed  inj 
1895,  the  management  of  the  National 
Casualty  Company  of  Detroit  says: 

“Just  a  little  more  than  two  decades 
ago,  companies  or  associations  were 
being  organized  to  sell  Time  Insur¬ 
ance  to  the  wage-earner  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  monthly  payment  of  premium  plan. 
Up  to  that  time,  and  covering  some 
thirty  years  before,  Accident  Insurance 
had  been  sold,  but  is  was  sold  almost 
exclusively  to  business  and  profession¬ 
al  men  and  on  the  annual  premium 
plan.  The  newer  idea  contemplated 
as  its  feature  health  insurance,  or  in¬ 
surance  against  loss  of  time  through 
sickness.  It  was  necessarily  experi¬ 
mental,  and  of  the  crudest  form  at 
that,  but  such  has  been  the  history  of 
every  branch  of  insurance.  Of  course 
Old-Fashioned  Accident  Insurance  ta¬ 
booed  and  ridiculed  and  said  ‘It  can’t 
last,’  just  as  the  candle  said  to  the 
lamp,  and  as  the  lamp  said  to  the 
electric  light.  But  it  has  lasted.  It 
had  to  pass  through  that  first  period 
of  finding  itself,  and  that  period  cov¬ 
ered  nearly  ten  years,  because  varied 
statistical  experiences  could  only  be 
obtained  with  the  records  of  years  from 
which  to  compile.  The  ‘finding  itself’ 
period  covered  the  first  decade.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  it  looked  like  a  real  busi¬ 
ness  with  lasting  possibilities,  and 
companies  and  associations  sprang  in¬ 
to  existence  all  over  the  country.  They 
were  a  disease,  just  like  the  measles. 
They  broke  out  so  thick  that  they 
were  soon  fighting  one  another  for  room 
and  existence.  Piracy,  extermination, 
insolvency,  high  cost,  unsafe  under-i 
writing  and  other  ills  befell,  and  so 
the  business  ran,  progressed  or  plodded 
for  nearly  all  of  the  second  decade. 
But  all  the  time  this  newer  form  of 
personal  indemnity  insurance  has  been 
growing  and  gathering  strength,  until 
to-day  it  outranks  in  volume  the  older 
branch  of  straight  accident  insurance 
on  the  Commercial  plan.  Few  com¬ 
panies  are  in  existence  to-day  that 
started  in  the  experimental  days  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The  National  of 
Detroit  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  pioneer.  Up  to  six 
months  ago  it  was  ranked  by  the 
United  States  Health  and  Accident 
Company  of  Saginaw,  but  the  reinsur¬ 
ance  of  that  company  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding  Company  removed  it 
and  put  the  National  in  first  place. 

“Twenty  years  is  not  a  very  long 
time  in  which  to  develop  a  business 
which  is  both  scientific  and  technical, 
and  which  must  suffer  unusual  handi¬ 
caps,  such  as  State  sovereignty,  heavy 
taxes,  licenses,  etc.  Evidence  of  the 
precarious  and  uncertain  existence  of 
companies  and  associations  is  found  in 
the  startling  fact  that  more  than  five 
hundred  such  companies  and  associa¬ 
tions  have  come  and  gone  within  the 
period  of  twenty  years.  Conditions 
have  now  settled  down,  and  we  are  at 
least  in  possession  of  the  statistical 
information  with  which  to  safeguard 
policy  construction  and  premium  rates. 
The  carrying  power  of  a  dollar  has 
been  determined,  and  mistakes  are 
not  necessary.  There  are,  however, 
some  optimistic  experimenters  who 
must  get  within  the  lines  of  safety  or 
else  join  the  silent  majority.” 


Members  of  the  accident  underwrit¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Aetna  Life,  to 
the  number  of  16,  held  their  annual 
banquet  at  Enfield  last  Saturday. 


Richard  A.  Moses,  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Bankers  Reserve  Insurance 
Society,  died  in  Cedar  Rapids  last 
week. 


SIMPLIFIED  FIDELITY  BOND 


Members  of  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Urged  to  Secure  the  New 
Contract  Form 


Members  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  are  urged  by  its  Insurance 
dommittee,  to  adopt  the  form  of  fidelity 
bond  copyrighted  by  the  organization, 
and  which  the  following  named  casual¬ 
ty  companies  are  free  to  issue: 
American  Surety,  New  York;  Aetna  Ac¬ 
cident  &  Liability,  Hartford;  American 
Indemnity,  Galveston;  American  Guar¬ 
anty,  Columbus;  Casualty  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York;  Employers  Liability, 
London;  Equitable  Surety,  St.  Louis; 
Fidelity  &  Deposit,  Baltimore;  Fidelity 
&  Casualty,  New  York;  Guarantee  Co. 
of  N.  A.,  Montreal;  Globe  Indemnity, 
New  York;  International  Fidelity,  Jer¬ 
sey  City;  Interstate  Casualty,  Birming¬ 
ham;  Kansas  Casualty  &  Surety,  Wich¬ 
ita;  Lion  Bonding,  Omaha;  London  & 
Lancashire  G.  &  A.,  Toronto;  Mass. 
Bonding,  Boston;  New  England  Casual" 
ty,  Boston;  National  Surety,  New  York; 
Ocean  A.  &  G.,  New  York;  Royal  Indem¬ 
nity,  New  York;  Southwestern  Sure¬ 
ty,  Denison;  Southern  Surety,  St. 
Louis;  Western  Indemnity,  Dallas; 
American  Fidelity,  Montpelier;  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty,  Baltimore;  Pacific  Coast 
Casualty,  San  Francisco;  United  States 
F.  &  G.,  Baltimore. 

The  rate  for  the  policy  is  $2.50  per 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 


OPPOSE  MISSOURI  BILL 


Labor  Leaders  File  Numerous  Objec¬ 
tions  to  Proposed  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Measure 


Labor  leaders  of  Missouri  are  arrayed 
against  the  workmen’s  compensation 
bill  proposed  by  a  special  legislative 
committee,  and  are  waging  a  deter¬ 
mined  fight  against  its  adoption. 

Objection  to  the  measure  is  based 
primarily  upon  the  following  grounds: 
The  scale  of  compensation  is  too  low; 
it  excepts  employers  of  three  or  less 
employes;  it  excepts  occupational  di¬ 
sease  from  its  provisions,  although 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  em¬ 
ployer;  it  provides  that  an  employe 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  can  not  invoke  the  liability  laws. 

Other  objections  are: 

That  the  proposed  law  prohibits  the 
injured  from  recovering  anything  for 
bodily  pain,  mental  anguish  or  dis¬ 
figurement. 

It  gives  the  injured  only  two-thirds 
when  it  should  give  him  all  the  wages 
lost,  in  no  case  over  $15  a  week. 

It  wrongfully  deprives  the  injured  of 
compensation  for  such  wages  as  he 
loses  after  the  expiration  of  400  weeks. 

It  provides  too  low  a  scale  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  those  injured  early  in 
life,  when  wages  are  low,  and  dls-> 
criminates  against  those  receiving  seri¬ 
ous  injuries  and  favors  those  who  sus¬ 
tain  slight  injuries. 

It  discriminates  against  skilled  or 
union  labor  and  favors  unskilled  or 
non-union  labor. 

It  limits  the  liability  of  the  employer 
to  $200  for  medical  attention. 


GLOBE  INDEMNITY’S  LATEST 

The  “Ultima”  Disability  Policy  is  the 
title  of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Company’s 
latest  personal  accident  contract.  The 
policy  contains,  among  other  new  fea¬ 
tures,  the  following:  Full  accumula¬ 
tions  for  specific  losses  at  the  start,  in¬ 
termediate  and  partial  disability  paid 
for  52  weeks,  increasing  weekly  indem¬ 
nity,  hospital  indemnity  for  15  weeks 
and  hospital  indemnity  paid  in  addition 
to  operations  and  other  indemnities.  It 
sells  for  $75  for  $7,50’0  protection, 
doubling  to  $15,000,  with  $25  and  $50 
weekly  indemnity. 

The  circular  announcing  this  policy  is 
also  something  new.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  the  brokers  and  agents  may  use  it 
as  a  letter-head  in  mailing  it  direct  to 
prospects. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


From  a  summary  of  the 
Value  of  a  opinions  of  over  a  hun- 
Definite  dred  successful  men 

Working  as  to  the  value  of 

Plan  a  definite  plan  of  busi¬ 

ness  campaigning,  the 
Preferred  Accident  of  New  York,  has 
compiled  the  following: 

’’Its  value  is  found  in  giving  some¬ 
thing  definite  by  which  to  be  guided,  a 
marked  path  to  follow,  and  enables  the 
agent  to  work  with  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency  as  it  crystalizes  his  thoughts, 
saves  time,  and  prevents  waste  of  en¬ 
ergy.  It  is  of  no  value  unless  worked 
but  if  worked  its  value  is  very  great, 
keeping  the  agent  constantly  on  his 
job  and  enabling  him  to  concentrate 
his  thoughts  and  actions  along  well  de¬ 
fined  lines.  It  avoids  waste,  conserves 
energy,  keeps  the  agent  from  rambling 
in  mind  and  body  and  makes  his  work 
a  success,  for  system  is  ultimately 
success. 

“The  value  of  a  well  devised  plan  or 
system  depends  largely  on  the  agent 
who  is  working  it.  It  shapes  all  ef¬ 
fort  and  directs  all  energy  enabling  the 
agent  to  mentally  see  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  most  at  the  least  expenditure 
of  time.  It  is  something  telling  the 
agent  what  and  how  to  do,  leads  to 
regular  habits  and  is  conducive  to  reg¬ 
ular  steadfast  work.  Without  a  plan 
most  of  the  agent’s  time  is  wasted, 
with  it  as  his  guide  he  is  constantly 
busy  but  his  work  is  really  easier.  The 
smartest  man  may  work  hard  but  with¬ 
out  a  plan  his  work  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  desirable  results.  A  plan  enables 
a  mediocre  man  to  become  a  successful 
man  and  enables  the  agent  to  get  the 
best  results  in  the  shortest  time  and  to 
satisfy  himself,  his  customer  and  his 
company. 

“A  plan  shapes  a  definite  method  of 
procedure  and  leads  to  definite  results. 
A  planless  agent,  like  a  chicken  with 
its  head  off,  moves  about  without  any 
definite  aim.  If  the  agent  waits  until 
he  goes  on  the  street  to  think  and  de¬ 
cide  where  he  will  go  the  chances  are 
most  largely  against  his  securing  re¬ 
sults,  but  a  plan  when  established  and 
worked  develops  into  a  beneficial 
habit  provided  the  agent  does  not  drop 
dead.  From  the  moment  it  is  evolved 
it  becomes  a  path  which,  when  followed, 
becomes  practically  a  living  reality 
pointing  out  a  course  to  follow  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

“It  does  away  with  fatuous  trusting 
to  luck,  wasting  of  time  and  energy 
and  keeps  the  agent  plugging  away  at 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  and  not 
in  merely  a  haphazard  vague  way, 
keeping  him  on  a  clear,  straight,  prac¬ 
tical  path  instead  of  groping  blindly  all 
over.”  •  •  • 

It  has  been  said,  and  un- 
Pushing  doubtedly  it  is  largely 
for  the  true,  to  quote  the  “Stand- 
Limit.  ard  Bulletin,”  that  the 
great  majority  of  men 
never  rise  to  the  measure  of  their  best 
abilities. 

When  a  man  does  something  extra¬ 
ordinary — something  which  for  him  is 
nnusually  great — he  is  only  exercising 
more  fully  the  power  which  he  posses¬ 
ses.  No  man  can  go  beyond  his  own 
limitations — he  can  only  come  up  to 
them.  And  the  chance  for  failure  lies 
in  falling  short. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  business 
world  where  this  is  truer  than  right  in 
our  own  business.  Many  a  man  who 
is  capable  of  writing  fifty  or  more  gen¬ 
uine  new  risks  on  an  average  every 
month  is  actually  not  getting  half  that 
number,  and  many  another  man  com¬ 
pels  himself  and  his  family  to  live  on 
an  income  of  seventy-five  or  one  hund¬ 
red  dollars  per  month  when  he  is  fully 
capable  of  making  two  or  three  or  five 
times  that  amount. 

One  big  difficulty  with  a  great  many 
of  us  is  that  we  do  not  aim  high 
enough.  We  are  too  well  satisfied  with 
just  fair  results.  We  don’t  think  well 


enough  of  ourselves.  When  a  man’s 
opinion  of  himself  is  so  good  that  he 
will  not  accept  from  himself  only  his 
best  at  all  times,  then  will  he  more 
often  rise  to  his  real  standard. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  hurting  your  own 
feelings.  Just  ask  yourself,  cold¬ 
blooded,  “Why  am  I  a  small  producer?” 
Explanations  and  excuses  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  sole  and  only  reason  for  any 
man’s  accomplishments  being  below  his 
real  level  rests  entirely  with  himself. 
*  *  • 

The  subjoined,  addressed 
Act  by  the  management  of  the 
Like  a  American  Casualty  of 
Winner  Reading,  to  its  field  force 
is  equally  applicable  to  all 
ambitious  agents,  and  is  deserving  of 
attentive  perusal: 

Everyody  admires  the  strong,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  successful  man.  You  go 
into  a  strange  town  and  call  on  busi¬ 
ness  men  you  have  never  seen  before. 
How  do  they  judge  you?  By  your 
looks.  If  you  carry  the  appearance  of 
one  that  has  suffered  defeat,  they  want 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  The  hand  of 
every  man  is  against  “the  under  dog!” 
If  you  are  on  the  toboggan  you  will 
find  a  thousand  strong  men  to  help  you 
slide  the  faster,  and  not  one  to  try  to 
stop  your  descent.  Successful  men  like 
to  do  business  with  those  meeting  with 
success.  They  reasonably  figure  it  out 
that  if  you  are  a  failure  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  you  should  only  tend  to  les¬ 
sen  their  future  progress. 

Never  by  thought,  word  or  deed  ad¬ 
mit  defeat.  No  matter  how  unsuccess¬ 
ful  you  have  been,  stoutly  lift  up  your 
head  and  look  every  man  in  the  face. 
Act  as  if  you  were  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings.  Show  it  in  your  attitude.  Step 
bravely  to  the  front,  no  matter  what 
betides,  with  success  written  all  over 
you,  and  the  world  will  make  way  for 
you.  Be  self-confident.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  be  a  traitor  to  your  own 
cause  by  a  doubt  as  to  your  ability  to 
succeed.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  your¬ 
self,  how  can  you  expect  others  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  you? 

There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
time  when  persistent,  original  force 
will  not  win  out.  The  namby-pamby, 
nerveless  man  has  but  little  show.  In 
this  day  and  age  a  man  must  either 
push  or  be  pushed.  No  one  respects 
that  man  that  slinks  about  in  an  apo¬ 
logetic  way  with  a  hang-dog  look  on 
his  countenance. 

On  the  road  to  success,  you  must 
look  successful.  Be  positive  about  at 
least  one  thing  as  you  go  through  life, 
and  let  that  thing  be  your  success.  It 
is  the  man  positive  of  his  ability  and 
filled  with  energy  and  push  that  forges 
to  the  front. 


RETIRED  PARTNER  LIABLE 

A  retiring  partner,  without  giving 
notice  of  his  withdrawal,  permitted  the 
business  to  continue  under  the  old  firm 
name.  The  plaintiff,  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution,  was  injured  through  the 
negligence  of  a  firm  servant.  H'eld,  two 
judges  dissenting,  aside  from  prin¬ 
ciples  of  partnership,  the  retired  part¬ 
ner  is  liable  on  the  ground  of  implied 
innotation.  Jewison  v.  Dieudonne, 
Minn.,  1914,  149  N.  W.  20. 


LARGE  TAXES  BOND 

Bond  on  behalf  of  John  V.  Hughes 
as  executor  of  the  estate  of  James  A. 
Dorsey,  deceased,  in  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000,  was  executed  on  the  6th  inst.,  for1 
the  account  of  the  American  Indem¬ 
nity  Company  of  Galveston  by  that 
Company’s  General  Agent  at  Dallas. 
Texas,  Mike  Murphy.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  probate  bonds  ever  filed 
in  Texas.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  executor, 
is  a  prominent  business  man  of  Dallas. 


Doctor  W.  L.  Gahagan.  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  accident  and  health  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Company, 
recently  visited  Pittsburgh  and  Colum¬ 
bus  on  company  matters. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 


W.  E.  SMALL 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


•  •  •  .  President 

Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800,000 

Writes  thelFollowing  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Asrency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 S  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


the: 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

E.  R.  CORNELL,  Vlce-Pret.  8.  WM.  Burton,  Sec.  ALONZO  G.  BROOKS,  Ass't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


POLICIES 


IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Experience  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
in  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
the  Canal  Zone 


Reviewing  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Company  of 
Baltimore,  its  operations  during  1914, 
John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  touches  upon  its  experiences  in 
several  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

In  Canada  the  Maryland’s  business 
fell  off  somewhat,  partly  because  of  Its 
‘refusal  to  renew  certain  large  employ¬ 
er’s  liability  risks  at  the  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  rates  offered  by  other  companies, 
and  partly  because  of  the  widespread 
stoppage  of  business  generally  in  Can¬ 
ada  resulting  from  the  war.” 

As  might  be  inferred  the  disturbed 
condition  that  obtained  in  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  the  major  portion  of  last  year,  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with  the  Company’s 
activities  there.  Its  agents,  though 
Mr.  Stone  says,  “are  holding  on  stoutly 
and  hopefully,  our  governmental  depos¬ 
it  of  securities  is  still  Intact,  and  we 
are  ready  to  resume  just  as  soon  as 
the  situation  clears  up  sufficiently  to 
justify  such  a  course.” 

Improvement  in  Cuba 

While  “not  yet  satisfactory,”  the  ex¬ 
perience  had  by  the  Maryland  in  Cuba 
’n  1914,  “was  enough  better  than  the 
first  two  years  to  encourage  us  in  re¬ 
maining  yet  another  year.  Our  chief 
representative  there  and  his  local  agen¬ 
cy  associates  are  making  earnest  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  a  business  of  such  vol¬ 
ume  and  quality  as  will  pay  them  and 
us  in  continuing  permanently.  We  are 
very  desirous  that  they  shall  succeed. 
We  have  a  constitutional  objection  to 
‘quitting’  anything  we  have  started. 
And  we  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  establish  the  Company  in  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Cuban  people.” 

Field  an  Inviting  One 

“Our  interests  in  the  Canal  Zone,”  to 
quote  President  Stone,  “are  very  im¬ 


portant  to  us.  Our  agency  there  has 
added  another  year  of  good  work  to  its 
previous  score.  There  will  be  business 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  departure 
of  the  army  of  construction,  to  justify 
our  energetic  and  ambitious  representa¬ 
tive  in  maintaining  the  office  which 
has,  by  this  time,  become  a  recognized 
business  necessity  to  the  residents  of 
the  Isthmus.” 


N.  Y.  COMPENSATION  RULINGS 

Charles  O.  Norman,  vs.  Empire  Light¬ 
erage  &  Wrecking  Company,  employ¬ 
er;  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  insurance  carrier. 

The  captain  of  a  vessel  was  in  the 
general  employ  of  the  owner.  The  ves¬ 
sel  was  chartered  by  another  under 
oral  agreement  by  which  the  second 
party  gave  directions  as  to  the  times 
and  places  at  which  the  work  was  to  be 
carried  on,  but  under  which  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  management  of  the  vessel 
was  under  the  control  of  the  owner  and 
the  owner  was  responsible  for  lost  and 
destroyed  goods.  Held:  That  the  cap¬ 
tain  is  the  employee  of  the  owner. 

Viola  E.  James,  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  children,  arising  out  of  the  death 
of  William  H.  James,  employee  vs. 
Witherbee-Sherman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Port  Henry  Iron  Co.,  employers;  State 
Insurance  Fund,  insurance  carrier. 

A  policeman  employed  by  a  mining 
corporation  was  killed  while  making  an 
arrest  at  the  request  of  a  fellow  em¬ 
ployee.  Held:  That  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  deceased  are  entitled 
to  compensation,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  employee  was  also  a 
deputy  sheriff. 


LOSS  OF  ONE-HALF  FINGER 

Be  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  New  York  Supreme  Court  the 
Utica  Mutual  Compensation  Insurance 
Company  must  pay  one  of  its  assured 
for  the  loss  of  one-half  of  a  finger 
where  only  a  part  of  the  bone  of  the 
first  phalange  is  amputated. 
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Summary  of  the  70th  Annual  Report  of 

OF  THE 

NEW-YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY,  President 


NEW  INSURANCE  PAID  FOR  IN  1914 

Exclusive  of  Revivals  and  Increase  in  Old  Policies 

$223,57  1 ,200 


TOTAL  ADMITTED  ASSETS 

$790,935,395 


TOTAL  PAID-FOR  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

$2,347,098,388 

JANUARY  1,  1915 


Balance  Sheet,  January  1,  1915 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 


Real  Estate .  $9,826,142.06 

Loans  on  Mortgages  .  156,674,059.30 

Collateral  Loans  .  150,000.00 

Loans  on  Policies  .  153,375,218.04 

Ronds  and  Stock  (Market  Value  Dec.  31, 

1914)  438,322,671.10 

Cash  ..." .  13,964,565.01 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  9,291,253.31 

Premiums  due  and  deferred .  9,331,486.79 


Total  . $790,935,395.61 


INCOME,  1914 


Premiums: 

On  New  Policies .  $9,061,420.82 

On  Renewed  Policies  . .  79,153,606.31 

Annuities,  etc .  2,252,150.86 


Real  Estate  Rentals . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  Policy  Loans . 

Interest  on  Ronds . 

Interest  on  Rank  Deposits,  etc . 

Profit  on  Sale  or  Maturity  of  Assets . 

Increase  by  adjustment  in  Rook  Value  of 

Ledger  Assets . 

Other  Income  . 


$90,467,177.99 

693,969.50 

7,509,010.87 

7,158,715.58 

19,293,228.99 

284,474.61 

30,263.58 

256,967.41 

572,766.11 


LIABILITIES 


Policy  Reserve . $651,889,465.00 

Other  Policy  Liabilities  .  11,856,997.88 

Premiums  and  Interest  prepaid .  4,048,933.57 

Commissions,  Salaries,  Taxes,  etc .  1,333,293.05 

Dividends  payable  in  1915 .  17,104,119.86 

Reserve  for  Deferred  Dividends .  88,902,104.00 

Reserves  for  other  purposes .  15,800,482.25 


Total 


$790,935,395.61 


DISBURSEMENTS,  1914 


Payments  to  Policy-holders: 

Death  Losses .  $26,269,756.21 

To  Living  Policy-holders  45,693,673.36 


Paid  under  supplementary  contracts  and 

other  payments  . . . 

Com’ns  and  other  Pay’ts  to  Agents . 

Medical  Examination  and  Agency  Expenses 

etc . 

Home  Office  Salaries  . 

Taxes,  Licenses  and  Insurance  Dept.  Fees. . 
Rent  and  Real  Estate  Taxes  and  Expenses. . 

All  other  Expenses  . 

Loss  on  Sale  or  Maturity  of  Assets . 

Decrease  by  adjustment  in  Book  Values. . . . 
For  Reserves  to  meet  Policy  Obligations. . 


$71,963,429.57 

365,019.12 

6,831,867.23 

2,657,836.44 

1,786,881.72 

1,190,478.01 

887,186.65 

1,269,732.81 

621,589.06 

1,704,666.22 

36,987,887.81 


$126,266,574.64 


Total 


$126,266,574.64 


Total 
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DEMANDS  FROM 
AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 


Executive  Committee  of  Suburban 
Exchange  Holds  Special 
Meeting 


SITUATION  A  TRYING  ONE 


Side  Deals  Must  Stop,  Brokers  Assert, 
or  Certificates  Will  Be 
Returned 


Companies  and  agents,  fortunately 
few  in  number,  that  despite  their 
pledges,  continue  the  payment  of  ex¬ 
cess  brokerages  upon  New  York  su¬ 
burban  business,  must  quit  the  practice 
forthwith,  else  they  are  likely  to  in¬ 
volve  not  only  themselves  but  the  local 
underwriting  fraternity  as  a  whole,  in 
a  serious  situation. 

Some  days  ago  a  company  of  promi¬ 
nent  brokers  tired  of  having  their 
hands  tied  to  a  fixed  commission  rule, 
while  their  dishonestly  inclined  com¬ 
petitors  were  making  side  deals  at 
higher  figures,  notified  the  powers-that- 
be  of  the  Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  that  if  corrected  measures  were 
not  speedily  and  emphatically  applied, 
the  brokers  would  surrender  their  as¬ 
sociation  certificates,  and  make  what 
arrangements  they  could  for  the  place¬ 
ment  of  their  business. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  communication 
a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Exchange  was  called,  the 
company  men  threshing  over  matters 
generally  with  representative  brokers. 

Threat  of  Agents 

Almost  coincident  with  the  receipt  of 
the  brokers’  letter  managers  were  ad¬ 
vised  of  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Yon¬ 
kers,  issued  by  the  Agents’  Association 
of  Westchester  and  adjacent  counties. 
Members  of  the  latter  organization 
were  urged  to  attend  the  gathering 
and  “bring  a  friend  with  you.”  The 
local  men  are  aggrieved  at  the  refusal  of 
the  Exchange  to  grant  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  flat  commission,  such  as  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  brokers  several  months  ago. 
The  agents  make  no  effort  to  conceal 
their  feelings  in  the  matter,  and  broad¬ 
ly  intimate  that  if  their  requests  are 
further  denied,  relief  will  be  sought  at 
Albany. 

Placed  thus  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  blue  sea,  the  lot  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  underwriter  is  far  from  an  en¬ 
viable  one,  and  the  trouble  has  been 
largely  if  not  wholly  induced  through 
the  action  of  two  or  three  offices  whose 
craze  for  premium  income  outweighs 
their  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  fellows. 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  Q). 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  lire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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Home  Office  :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN  NOT 
TO  CHANGE  RATES 

Announcement  Made  to  Superintend¬ 
ents  at  Their  Great  Convention 
By  Haley  Fiske 


IMMEDIATE  BENEFIT  POLICY 


Section  of  Exhibit  to  Be  Shown  in 
San  Francisco  is  Seen  By 
Visitors 


Among  the  interesting  features  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  held  in  this  city  last 
week  were  the  following: 

Vice-President  Haley  Fiske,  in  the 
course  of  a  talk  before  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meetings,  announced  that  no 
change  of  rates  this  year  would  follow 
the  mutualization  of  the  Company. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Company 
would  issue  a  new  contract  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  immediate  benefit  instalment 
income  policy.  This  is  an  industrial 
policy  on  which  the  benefits  will  be 
$5,  $10,  $15  or  $20  a  week,  payable  for 
fifty-two  weeks. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the 
new  industrial  instalment  policy  fol¬ 
lows:  It  provides  $5  a  week  for  fifty- 
two  weeks  on  lives  between  16  and  75 
with  some  limitations.  Ages  16  to  19 
are  limited  to  one  policy  paying  $5  a 
week;  ages  20  to  49  are  limited  to  four 
policies,  each  paying  $5  a  week;  ages 
50  to  54  are  limited  to  three  policies; 
ages  55  to  60  limited  to  two  policies; 
ages  60  to  65  to  one  policy.  In  no  case 
can  the  amount  of  weekly  benefit  ex¬ 
ceed  income  of  the  policyholder. 

Panama-Pacific  Exhibit. 

A  section  was  shown  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  welfare  department  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  will  be  exhibited  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position. 

The  exhibit  was  planned  by  a  skill¬ 
ful  architect  and  attracts  attention 
through  the  artistic  use  of  light,  color 
and  form.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
a  large  number  of  illustrated  charts 
and  colored  glass  pictures,  or  trans¬ 
parencies,  which  describe  in  detail  the 
various  phases  of  the  Company’s  wel¬ 
fare  work. 

One  section  describes  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  and  the  other  methods 
which  the  Company  has  developed  for 
prolonging  the  lives  of  its  many  policy¬ 
holders.  Reference  is  made  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  service  which  now  covers 
some  nine  millions  of  people  in  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  Health  and  Happiness  League 
of  the  Company  and  to  the  many 
pamphlets  on  hygiene  which  it  dis¬ 
tributes  among  policyholders. 

Another  section  of  the  exhibit  de- 
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picts  the  Company’s  relation  to  its 
seventeen  thousand  employes.  The 
charts  explain  the  luncheon  service  for 
employes,  the  educational  activities, 
the  Staff  Savings  Fund  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  which  it  hopes  will  serve  as  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  other 
large  employers  in  America.  Particu¬ 
lar  mention  is  made  of  the  Company’s 
Sanatorium  at  Mt.  McGregor.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  store  on 
the  Boardwalk  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
within  a  short  time. 

The  convention,  one  of  the  liveliest, 
most  instructive  and  most  attractive 
ever  held,  really  began  on  Wednesday 
when  members  of  the  Veterans’  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  the  Hotel  Breslin  where 
a  banquet  was  given  and  talks  were 
made  by  Haley  Fiske,  George  H.  Gas¬ 
ton,  and  other  officers  of  the  Company, 
including  James  V.  Barry,  assistant 
secretary. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  reception 
by  the  officers  of  the  Company  was 
held  in  the  directors’  room  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life.  As  the  superintend¬ 
ent  were  leaving  the  directors’  room  to 
take  an  elevator  for  the  assembly  room 
to  hold  their  first  meeting,  they  were 
photographed  in  a  moving  picture  ma¬ 
chine,  which  had  been  secretly  installed 
by  George  H.  Gaston,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Luther  B.  Little,  director  of 
Publicity.  When  the  superintendents 
of  the  Company,  on  Friday  night  at¬ 
tended  the  performance  of  the  big 
melodrama,  “Life,”  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  they  were  surprised  to 
see  themselves  on  a  screen.  A  novel 
feature  of  this  play  is  that  moving 
pictures  are  interpolated  in  the  action 
of  the  play,  one  scene  showing  the 
balcony  around  the  tower  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life.  After  the  tower  scene 
was  shown  the  superintendents  were 
flashed  on  the  screen.  The  innovation 
was  loudly  cheered,  particularly  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Fiske,  who  was  snapped 
unknown  to  himself. 

The  business  session  opened  with 
President  Hegeman  in  the  chair.  He 
read  the  figures,  telling  what  the 
Metropolitan  did  last  year,  increasing 
assets  nearly  $50,000,000,  and  now  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  $3,000,000,000  insurance  in 
force. 

The  New  Directors 

The  statement  was  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  who  made  interesting  compari¬ 
sons,  illustrating  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Fiske 
then  took  up  the  question  of  mutuali¬ 
zation,  told  what  led  the  Company  to 
mutualize  and  explained  the  benefits 
that  would  follow. 

During  his  talk,  Mr.  Fiske  explained 
that  for  this  year  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  Company’s  rates.  Mr. 
Fiske  also  announced  the  candidates 
for  the  new  directorate  to  be  elected 
in  April,  as  follows: 

The  following  nine  members  of  the 
present  board,  who  specially  represent¬ 
ed  the  stock,  have  declined  to  stand  for 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 


TAFT  SPEAKS  AT  MET.  DINNER 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Sees  in  Company’s  Army  of  Policy¬ 
holders  an  Argument  Against 
Socialism 


William  Howard  Taft,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  made  a 
speech  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Saturday  night. 
Saying  in  part: 

“The  first  thought  that  comes  to  a 
man  who  is  not  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  and,  therefore,  not  lest  In 
admiration  of  the  tremendous  organi¬ 
zation  of  such  a  company  as  this,  is 
the  proof  that  it  affords  that  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  not  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  few  hands.  As  I  think 
of  it,  a  system  of  little  rills  and  rivu¬ 
lets  and  streams,  carrying  the  savings 
of  the  many  into  a  reservoir  of  capital, 
there  being  used,  under  the  control  of 
men  of  executive  genius,  to  do  me 
most  that  can  be  done  by  capital  ef¬ 
fectively  for  the  material  improvement 
and  expansion  of  the  country. 

“Think  of  it,  the  capital  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars — and  an  in¬ 
come  of  over  a  hundred  millions.  Are 
there  a  few  people  that  own  that?  No, 
you  have  twelve  and  a  half-million 
policies  in  your  industrial  insurance 
and  over  a  million  ordinary  in  your 
ordinary  insurance.  They  are  all 
capitalists,  but  they  are  not  malefac¬ 
tors  of  wealth  or  multi-millionaires.  It 
is  a  lesson  to  the  damagogue.  It  is  a 
lesson  to  those  who  are  misled  by  the 
demagogue  on  the  theory  that  the 
wealth  is  all  in  a  few  hands  and  the 
rest  of  us  who  haven’t  got  it  are  being 
oppressed  by  those  who  have.  Where¬ 
as,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat— all  influenced  by  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  each  and  each  by  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  under  normal  conditions. 

A  Tremendous  Power 

“Life  insurance  is  a  tremendous 
power  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world;  tremendous  in  the  sense  that  I 
first  referred  to,  that  of  accumulation 
in  large  funds  for  use  in  large  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  savings  of  millions  of 
people. 

“Second,  in  the  spur  to  savings  that 
that  kind  of  insurance  brings  about. 
No  man  can  have  a  policy  without 
understanding  what  that  is.  Those 
dates  when  the  premiums  fall  due  are 
not  red  letter  days,  but  they  are  burned 
in  his  memory. 

“And  third,  the  happiness  they  give 
to  the  living  who  are  insured,  that 
they  may  be  taken  and  the  dear  onas 
at  home  may  live  on  comfortably  in 
the  condition  to  which  they  have  been 
used. 

“Another  thought  that  comes  to  one 
in  looking  over  this  assembly  is  that 
he  is  looking  into  a  kind  of  nervous 
system  of  the  whole  country;  that 
there  are  telegraph  wires  of  nerves 
reachine  out  into  every  community  and 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


From  the  Fieldman’s  Standpoint 


Superior  Financial  Strength 
Liberal  Agency  Contracts 


::  Modern  and  Attractive  Policies 

::  Home  Office  Co-operation 


Are  four  desirable  elements  which  render  reDresentation  pleasant  and  profitable. 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Has  all  these  as  well  as  other  advantages  to  offer  to  the  Right  Man. 

For  full  information  address: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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MATTHEWS  MAKES  A  RECORD 


45  EXAMINATIONS  IN  A  MONTH 


Penn  Mutual  Producer  Had  No  Pros¬ 
pects — Made  Straight  Canvass 
of  Professional  Men 


He  who  whispers  down  a  well 
About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 
Will  not  reap  so  many  dollars 
As  he  who  climbs  the  hill  and 
hollers. — W.  T.  Matthews. 

Some  years  ago  William  Thorne 
Matthews,  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  in 
New  York  city,  began  specializing  on 
professional  men.  The  climax  of  his 
efforts  came  in  December  when  he  made 
the  following  remarkable  record: 

During  the  month  he  succeeded  in 
having  forty-five  men  ready  for  medical 
examination.  On  one  day  ten  exam¬ 
inations  were  made;  on  another  day 
six.  His  premiums  for  the  month  ran 
between  $5,000  and  $6,000.  One  doctor 
made  all  the  examinations. 

Had  No  Prospects 

The  men  insured  were  all  doctors, 
college  professors,  dentists  or  literary 
men. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  canvass 
was  that  not  one  man  on  the  list  was 
a  prospect.  Mr.  Matthews  simply  went 
out  and  made  a  straight  canvass. 

His  method  of  work  was  as  follows: 
At  8:30  o’clock  he  left  his  home  and 
averaged  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  calls  a  day.  He  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  conservation  of  time,  never  sit¬ 
ting  down  and  spending  long  periods 
in  waiting  for  his  man.  If  he  is  busy 
he  goes  somewhere  else  and  then  re¬ 
turns.  He  takes  not  more  than  thirty 
minutes  for  lunch.  Many  of  his  inter¬ 
views  were  of  five  or  ten  minutes  dura¬ 
tion. 

He  keeps  going  until  6  o’clock,  and 
never  spends  more  than  half  an  hour 
a  day  at  his  desk  in  the  Penn  Mutual 
offices.  Sometimes  he  works  nights. 
His  best  record  for  eight  days  was 
twenty-nine  cases  closed. 

Describes  His  Methods 

In  a  talk  with  a  representative  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  Mr.  Matthews 
said: 

“From  my  experience  in  the  business 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  life  insurance  agents  waste 
50  per  cent,  of  their  time  in  their 
offices  talking  to  agents  instead  of 
talking  to  prospects.  They  are  the¬ 
orist-dreamers.  To  put  the  facts  more 
harshly:  They  have  that  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  so  common  and  chronic  of  being 
indolent.  To  be  a  winner  in  life  in¬ 
surance  one  must  put  theoretical  ideas 
into  practice.  This  means  work — and 
work  on  the  street.  I  try  to  call  on 
at  least  a  dozen  men  a  day.  I  do  not 
believe  at  all  in  circular  letters.  They 
are  a  waste  of  time.  Just  think  what 
you  can  accomplish  in  a  five  minute 
talk  with  a  man.  It  is  worth  a  dozen 
letters.  The  man  who  makes  the  per¬ 
sonal  call  gets  the  business  and  you 
can’t  get  away  from  it.  He  reaps  what 
the  other  fellow  sows. 

“In  my  own  experience  during  De¬ 


cember  the  largest  case  I  closed  was 
for  a  $50,000  policy,  a  premium  of  near¬ 
ly  $1,900.  My  next  largest  was  a  $24,000 
policy,  with  a  premium  of  $1,100.  The 
smallest  case  was  $1,000,  premium  $18. 
The  total  amount  of  insurance  written 
during  the  month  was  $220,000).  Each 
case  averaged  about  $4,000.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  for  $5,000. 

“My  strongest  point  was  enthusiasm. 
One  may  think  it  hard  to  keep  up  such 
a  steady  run  of  enthusiasm,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  absolutely  in  my  work  and  in  my¬ 
self.  I  seldom  let  a  man  turn  me  down. 
I  try  to  come  in  like  a  whirlwind  and 
sweep  his  objections  away.” 

Raps  Men  Who  Live  Beyond  Their 
Means 

In  discussing  large  producers  Mr. 
Matthews  sharply  discussed  the  large 
producer  who  lives  beyond  his  means. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  life  insurance  agents,  he 
said,  after  an  application  for  a  large 
policy  is  signed  immediately  start 
thinking  how  they  are  going  to  spend 
their  commission,  and  waste  little  time 
in  doing  so  after  they  get  the  money. 
As  a  result  they  are  always  hard  up, 
and  eventually  have  financial  worries 
which  militate  against  their  future  suc¬ 
cess.  H'e  advises  all  life  insurance 
men  to  live  within  their  means. 

Mr.  Matthews’  work  has  often  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention.  One  of  his 
spectacular  exploits  a  couple  of  years 
ago  was  to  write  fifty  cases  in  fifty 
days. 

His  Career 

It  was  about  twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  late  Colonel  George  P.  Haskell, 
with  the  New  York  Life,  that  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  began  his  career.  He  worked 
at  346  Broadway  for  $7  a  week.  Six 
months  at  this  labor  convinced  him 
that  if  he  were  to  progress  he  should 
enter  the  field  and  he  went  to  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  He  won  the  first  medal  in  the 
ten  weeks’  tontine  class  offered  by  the 
New  York  Life.  Afterward  he  joined 
the  It.  J.  Mix  Agency  at  Union  Square 
and  he  attributes  much  of  his  success 
to  Mr.  Mix’s  tutelage.  He  went  to  the 
Mutual  Life  as  superintendent  at  14 
Church  street,  New  York.  Next  he 
managed  a  branch  office  of  the  New 
York  Life  at  14  Church  street,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  brother.  He  became 
a  branch  manager  for  the  Equitable 
for  five  years.  About  twelve  years  ago 
he  went  with  the  Penn  Mutual  Life. 


CONNECTICUT  UNDERWRITERS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Life  Underwriters’  Association  will 
be  held  on  February  25  in  Hartford  at 
the  Hartford  Club.  It  is  expected  that 
President  Willett,  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Underwriters,  will 
make  an  address.  Lee  C.  Robens,  of 
the  New  England  Mutual,  is  president. 


PHILADELPHIA  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Girard  Life,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
appointed  L.  H.  Tobin  &  Sons  agents 
in  that  city.  The  Tobin  agency  was 
connected  with  the  Girard  four  years 
ago  and  have  been  acting  as  agents  of 
the  Manhattan  Life,  of  New  York. 


WHAT  WAR  SCARE  TEACHES 


YOUNG  MEN  SHOULD  BE  INSURED 


J.  L.  Howard,  Travelers,  Writes  Good 
Argument  for  Agents — Belated 
Rushing  to  Companies 


In  a  statement  in  the  Hartford  Times 
J.  L.  Howard,  secretary  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers,  comments  on  an  editorial,  saying 
that  the  life  companies  are  not  warmly 
approving  military  activities  and  that 
companies  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
accepting  National  Guardsmen  are  in 
some  cases  changing  their  attitude. 
This  need  cause  no  fear  to  those  al¬ 
ready  carrying  insurance,  because  the 
Travelers  contract  states  that  “no  per¬ 
mit  for  or  extra  premium  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  military  or  naval  service  in 
time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace.”  But 
to  those  who  expect  to  rush  to  the  life 
companies  for  insurance  after  war  is 
imminent,  the  life  companies  cannot 
be  expected  to  receive  such  applicants 
with  open  arms.  Mr.  Howard’s  state¬ 
ment  is  a  good  argument  for  young 
men,  eligible  for  war,  to  take  out  life 
insurance  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  part 
follows: 

Effect  of  the  Mexican  War  Cloud 

"It  is  a  fact  that  prior  to  1913  no  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  as  to  an  applicant’s 
membership  in  the  organized  militia, 
but  the  apprehension  inspired  by  the 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  incidents  of 
April,  1914,  induced  a  great  influx  of 
applications  from  members  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  forces  and  organized  militia  who 
expected  to  be  ordered  out  for  active 
duty,  and  who,  therefore,  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  insurance  when  confronted  by 
a  particular  danger. 

“We  have  many  thousand  agents  in 
the  field  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  energies  to  persuading  the  public 
as  individuals  of  the  necessity  of  car¬ 
rying  life  insurance.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  great  majority  of  these  appli¬ 
cants  who  rushed  for  insurance  last 
April  had  already  been  solicited  in 
vain.  Because  the  necessity  for  insur¬ 
ance  was  not  impressed  upon  them 
until  they  were  confronted  by  a  hazard 
apparently  less  remote  than  faces  them 
in  piping  times  of  peace. 

“That  the  companies  were  willing  to 
accept  applications  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  an  evidence  of  liberality. 
That  in  many  cases  the  applicants  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  for  the  policies  when  they 
found  within  the  next  sixty  days  that 
they  would  not  be  ordered  into  active 
service,  is  evidence  of  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  properly  provide  for  their  de¬ 
pendents  unless  need  of  such  provision 
is  apparently  immediate. 

The  Practice  Abroad 

“Insurance  contracts  issued  by  many 
foreign  companies  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  large  extra  premium  in  the 
event  of  the  insured’s  participation  in 
active  military  operations,  and  in  some 
cases  provide  for  the  return  of  the  re¬ 
serve  only  in  the  event  of  death  while 
so  engaged.  Similar  provisions  in  poli¬ 
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cies  issued  by  companies  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  not  permissible  because  the 
laws  of  various  States  require  that  life 
contracts  shall  be  incontestable  after 
not  later  than  two  years  from  date  of 
issue  for  any  cause  whatsover  except¬ 
ing  non-payment  of  premiums.  It 
would,  consequently,  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  our  companies  to  issue  un¬ 
limited  amounts  of  insurance  to  those 
v/ho  may  be  subject  to  a  mortality 
much  in  excess  of  that  mortality  which 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  premium  rates 
for  the  general  public.  That  the  com 
panies  are  issuing  policies,  but  are 
using  discretion  in  those  cases  where 
the  likelihood  of  an  increased  mortality 
is  apparent,  is  evidence  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  treat  justly  and  fairly  all  who 
desire  insurance,  or  perhaps,  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  say,  all  who  can  be  induced  by  their 
field  representatives  to  apply. 

“If  the  Government,  as  President 
Wilson  suggests,  can  devise  a  satisfac 
tory  plan  for  the  universal  training  of 
the  citizenry,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  resultant  decreased  mortality  in  the 
event  of  military  activities  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  direction  of  even  greater  liberality.” 


DINNER  TO  E.  W.  ALLEN 


His  Fifth  Year  as  General  Agent  for 
the  New  England  Mutua: 

Life 


Edward  W.  Allen  has  completed  his 
fifth  year  as  general  agent  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  at  220  Broadway, 
New  York.  During  that  time  he  has 
made  such  a  splendid  record  and  built 
up  so  strong  an  organization  that  D. 
F.  Appel,  vice-president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  gave  him  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  in  New  York  city  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  of  last  week. 

The  dinner  was  attended  by  twenty- 
two  men;  flowers  were  on  the  table, 
and  many  pleasant  things  were  said 
by  Mr.  Appel  and  others.  Mr.  Allen 
is  a  Yale  man,  distinguishing  himself 
there  in  track  athletics  and  in  other 
ways.  His  first  life  insurance  experi¬ 
ence  was  with  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life.  In  his  general  agency  are  many 
college  men. 


1914  FIGURES 

The  Gibraltar  Life  of  Paris,  Texas, 
wrote  $1,726,211  during  1914. 

The  'San  Francisco  Life  produced  $3,- 
010,000  during  1914. 


George  D.  Hodgson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  of  the  Girard 
Life  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  and  adjacent 
territory,  with  headquarters  in  Read¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Hodgson  represented  the 
New  York  Life  in  that  vicinity  some 
years,  but  left  life  insurance  to  enter 
the  stock  and  bond  business. 


J.  D.  Bowdish,  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Express  Company  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  chosen  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  General  Union  Life 
which  is  being  organized  in  Cincinnati. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance^Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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MILLION  MORE  FOR  AETNA 


COMPANY  INCREASES  CAPITAL 


Allotment  Made  to  Stockholders  at 
Par — Capital  Stock  is  Now 
$5,000,000 


The  directors  of  the  Aetna  Life  have 
voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,- 
000,000.  The  Company  pays  10  per 
cent,  on  its  stock,  its  limit  by  law. 
Through  the  Aetna,  Accident  and  Lia¬ 
bility  Company  it  pays  5  per  cent,  ad¬ 
ditional,  making  practically  15  per  cent. 

Doubled  Capital  in  1912 
'  In  1912  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  doubled  its  capital,  increas¬ 
ing  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  At 
that  time  the  allotment  was  made  to 
the  stockholders  at  $150  a  share, 
thereby  adding  $2,000,000  in  cash  to  the 
capital  and  $1,000,000  to  the  surplus. 
The  Company  is  the  largest  corporation 
in  New  England,  with  the  exception  of 
the  railroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  may  make  application  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  its  present  session 
for  permission  to  increase  its  capital  to 
$10,000,000  at  some  future  date.  The 
assets  of  the  Company  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1914  aggregated 
$113,000,000.  The  annual  report  for  the 
year  1914  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  insurance  department. 

As  the  allotment  to  the  present 
stockholders  is  at  par  the  payment  of 
the  $1,000,000  adds  just  that  much 
more  to  the  capital  of  the  Company. 

Senator  Bulkeley  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  allotment  being  made 
for  cash.  In  no  way,  he  said,  did  he 
wish  it  understood  as  a  stock  dividend 
although,  of  course,  he  suggested,  the 
greater  priee  than  par  the  stock  brings 
represents  the  advantage  which  the 
stockholders,  who  number  between  600 
and  700,  will  receive.  While  the  rights 
to  subscribe  to  the  new  stock  are  not 
yet  fully  estimated,  it  was  said  that  the 
quotations  would  be  at  from  85  to  100. 

Stock  Sells  at  $516  a  Share 

The  action  came  as  a  surprise.  Al¬ 
though  the  stock  of  the  Company  has 
been  advancing  rapidly  during  the  last 
week  or  two,  the  gain  was  because  of 
the  exceptionally  good  year  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  enjoyed.  That  the  action  was 
a  surprise  in  no  way  detracted  from 
its  importance  in  financial  circles  or 
from  its  gratifying  character  to  the 
shareholders.  A  sale  of  stock  was  re¬ 
corded  a  few  days  ago  at  $516. 


DEPRESSION 


Real  Agent  Will  Throw  It  Off  and  Stand 
Panoplied  in  Armor  of 
Service 


Applications,  like  many  supreme 
merits,  come  as  an  award  rather  than 
an  overtime  pursuit,  says  John  R.  Me- 
Fee,  of  Chicago,  writing  in  “The  Fed¬ 
eral.”  “We  need  calm  endeavor  as  well 
as  vigorous  pursuit.  Let  us  realize  that 
we  are  downright  missionaries  armed 
with  a  duty  and  a  responsibility.  Per¬ 
form  the  duty  and  the  award  is  a  con¬ 
sequence,  inevitable,  commensurate. 
We  life  insurance  men  need  inspira¬ 
tion,  inspiration  in  our  organizations 
primarily.  I  know  our  struggling  need 
of  highest  courage.  Often  enough  we 
must  crush  disappointments  with  the 
confidence  of  fortified  hope.  Times  will 
come  periodically  when  defeat  seems 
all  around  us.  We  shall  see  then  the 
conquering  sign  in  the  skies,  if  we  shall 
look  up,  and  the  ‘in  hoc  signo  vinces’ 
will  be  the  confidence  that  as  we  work 
in  zeal  we  shall  rest  in  achievement.  It 
is  a  simple  and  an  easily  performed 
achievement  for  us  to  go  out  in  the 
highways  and  byways  of  men’s  lives 
and  tell  as  best  we  may  that  we  have 
a  cure  for  financial  death  disaster. 

“Let  us  phrase  it  thus:  ‘I  know,  Mr. 
Prospect,  that  the  world  is  now  awry, 
that  happiness  seems  hiding  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  the  world’s 
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AFTER  FAKE  AGENTS 


Life  Underwriters  Association  of  New 
York  Go  to  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment — Annual  Dinner 


Without  a  single  dissenting  vote  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  this  week: 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  re¬ 
quest  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
to  publish  each  three  months  a  list  of 
those  licensed  to  solicit  life  insurance 
in  this  State,  giving  name,  address, 
company  and  occupation  other  than 
that  of  life  insurance. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insur 
ance  that  the  application  for  a  license 
be  revised,  requiring  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  applicant, 
and  including  a  statement  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  will  not  violate  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  reference  to  rebate  and  mis¬ 
representation  and  that  the  applicant 
be  required  to  make  these  statements 
over  his  own  signature,  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged  under  oath. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  insurance  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  power  to 
revoke  a  license  for  cause. 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  this  Association  that  no  man  should 
be  appointed  as  an  agent  by  any  com¬ 
pany  or  manager,  who  does  not  intend 
to  regularly  solicit  life  insurance,  or 
who  does  not  intend  to  put  himself  in 
a  position  to  acquire  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  a  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Resolved:  That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Association  be  empow¬ 
ered  and  instructed  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  they  may  deem  wise  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  improper  agent. 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  these  re¬ 
solutions  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance;  to  each  company  doing 
business  in  New  York  State,  to  each 
manager  and  general  agent  in  Greater 
New  York  and  to  the  other  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Associations  in  New  York 
State. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24.  United  States  Senator  Sher¬ 
man,  of  Illinois;  Prof.  Huetner,  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  William  BroSmith,  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  and  president  of  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  counsel  and  Judge 
Hasbrouck,  of  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  speak. 


THE  FRANKLIN  MENTOR 

The  Franklin  Life,  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
has  begun  the  issue  of  an  attractive 
paper  to  agents  which  it  calls  “The 
Franklin  Mentor.”  It  is  illustrated,  and 
the  first  number  contains  many  valu¬ 
able  welfare  and  other  articles. 

The  Franklin  Life  wrote  in  1914  new 
business  of  $9,939,291.  Its  total  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  on  December  31, 
1914,  was  $48,507,114. 


The  Merchants  Life  of  Burlington, 
la.,  has  issued  a  number  of  new  policy 
contracts. 


sorrow  should  teach  the  world  its 
duties  and  duty  is  a  realization  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  your  individual  case 
you  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
world  calamity.  Do  not  however  fail  to 
realize  the  lesson  of  others’  misfortune. 
Avoid  the  disaster  of  death  to  your  de¬ 
pendents.  Life  seems  now  cheapest  in 
value  to  the  individual.  Genius  huddles 
with  ignorance  in  the  trenches  and  the 
one  is  as  cheap  as  the  other,  for  both 
are  mere  cannon  fodder.’ 

“Personally  I  am  inspired  to  renew 
my  duty  teaching,  as  adroitly  as  I  may. 
I  feel  that  depression  in  the  world,  de¬ 
pression  in  my  soliciting,  shall  no  more 
clutch  me  like  an  unclean  beast,  with 
its  foul  breath  in  my  face  and  its  hoofs 
at  my  throat.  I  shall  throw  it  off  and 
stant  panoplied  in  my  armor  of  service, 
spreading  my  faith  in  the  mellowness 
of  human  love  and  indomitable  hope.” 


Sixty-Third  Annual  Statement 

of  the 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Year  Ending  December  31,  1914 

On  the  basis  of  Paid-for  Insurance 
Income 

Premiums  . .  $>>,497,>47 

Interest,  rents,  and  all  other  income  . . .  4,292,136 

Total  income  .  $>5,789,283 

Disbursements 

Death  claims  and  matured  endowments  .  $  3,640,66> 

Surplus  returned  to  policyholders  in  dividends .  2,328,049 

Surrendered  and  canceled  policies  .  1,575,937 

Total  payments  to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries  .  $  7,544,647 

All  other  disbursements  .  2,742,055 

Total  disbursements  .  $10,286,702 

Total  Assets  .  $81,588,784 

Total  Liabilities  .  75,221,184 

Surplus  December  31,  1914  .  $  6,367,600 

New  Insurance  paid  for  in  1914,  17,514  policies .  $  42,161,912 

Insurance  in  force  December  31,  1914,  154,358  policies .  351,003,262 

GAINS 

In  Dividends  to  policyholders  .  $  249,857 

In  new  insurance  ..., .  2,439.951 

In  insurance  in  force  .  22,425,126 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  | 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

"The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  a  e  in  excellent  shape. 

"The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.”  * 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 
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HOME  LIFE’S  GILDER  POLICY  PRESIDENT  WYMAN’S  REPORT 


AIDS  WHEN  BREAD-WINNER  DIES 


Premium,  Age  35,  $14.64 — Policy  Pays 
$75  at  Death,  $10  Weekly  for 
Year 


Total  Outstanding  Insurance  of  Berk¬ 
shire  Life  on  December  31 
was  $76,513,988 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  able  to 
present  the  following  facts  in  reference 
to  the  Gilder  weekly  income  policy, 
a  story  about  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sunday  newspapers. 

This  policy  is  a  regular  participating 
endowment  at  85,  providing  for  $75  In 
event  of  death,  but  varying  in  amount 
of  weekly  payments.  These  payments 
run  from  $10  to  $17.50.  The  premium 
at  age  35  is  $14.64  for  a  policy  paying 
$75  at  death  and  $10  for  fifty-two 
weeks,  the  commuted  value  of  which 
is  $595.  The  Home  Life  is  the  first 
of  the  companies  to  issue  this  special 
form.  Other  companies  are  being 
asked  to  write  the  policy,  also. 

In  Memory  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

The  Gilder  policy  is  named  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  editor  of  the  Century,  poet 
and  sociological  worker,  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  people  with 
small  weekly  incomes  who  ordinarily 
are  hopelessly  depressed  financially 
after  paying  funeral  expenses  of  a 
bread-winner.  The  Gilder  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  of  103  East  Sixteenth 
street,  New  York,  was  formed  to  make 
propaganda  for  the  policy  and  to  in¬ 
terest  life  insurance  companies  to  issue 
it.  The  president  of  the  Gilder  Policy 
Association,  Inc.,  is  R.  G.  Cholmeley- 
Jones,  who  is  advertising  manager  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  Gilder 
Policy  Association,  Inc.,  consists  of 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Senator 
Elihu  Root,  and  Austen  G  .Fox,  a  well- 
kncwn  New  York  lawyer. 

An  Interview  With  Cholmeley-Jones 

Mr.  Cholmeley-Jones  said  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  association  in  promoting  the 
new  policy  is  absolutely  altruistic.  He 
said  that  the  association  preferred  ap¬ 
plicants  should  deal  direct  with  the  in¬ 
surance  companies.  The  sale  or  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  policy  would  not  be  in 
competition  with  the  sale  of  regular 
policies,  as  it  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  industrial  companies  issued 
and  very  much  smaller  than  the  aver¬ 
age  ordinary  policy. 

Mr.  Cholmeley-Jones  thought  that  the 
policy  would  appeal  to  the  great  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  men.  In  fact,  he 
told  of  one  case  up-state  where  a  large 
employer  of  labor  had  offered  to  pay 
half  the  premiums  in  the  case  of  any 
policies  issued  on  his  employes.  He 
added  that  the  association  will  send  out 
a  large  quantity  of  literature,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Home  Life  will  issue  the 
policy,  but  will  not  try  in  any  sense  to 
be  a  selling  organization. 

Good  Thing  for  the  Poor 

Continuing,  he  said:  “Records  show 
that  two-thirds  of  all  people  applying 
for  financial  aid  do  so  only  during  the 
first  year  after  the  death  of  the  family 
bread-winner.  Records  also  prove  that 
when  small  sums  are  left,  either  by  in¬ 
surance  policies  or  through  other 
sources,  the  undertaker  is  successful  in 
securing  if  not  all  of  the  money  the 
major  portion  of  it. 

“A  very  big  step  has  been  taken  re¬ 
cently,  as  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  authorized  the  issuance  of  a 
special  contract  known  as  The  Gilder 
Weekly  Income  Policy,  which  will  be 
sold  only  upon  application  at  the  in¬ 
surance  company’s  home  or  branch 
offices.  The  premium  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  one,  for  the  cost  of 
production,  so  to  speak,  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  This  Gilder  Policy  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  $75  at  the 
death  of  the  insured  to  cover  funeral 
costs,  ,and  then  a  weekly  income  for 
fifty-two  weeks  thereafter  to  the 
beneficiary.” 


In  his  annual  report  President  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Wyman,  of  the  Berkshire  Life, 
said  in  part: 

"Although  new  and  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  due  largely  to  the  great  European 
war,  confronted  the  whole  world  dur¬ 
ing  several  months  of  the  year,  causing 
a  great  disturbance  in  the  business  of 
the  country,  the  Company  has  had  a 
successful  year  as  is  evidenced  by  this 
report.  Its  admitted  assets,  with  stocks 
listed  at  market  value  June  30,  1914, 
the  date  for  valuation  determined  by 
the  national  convention  of  insurance 
commissioners,  and  with  bonds  listed 
at  amortized  value,  the  now  legal  basis 
for  life  insurance  companies  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  the  valuation  of  bonds  are 
$22,411,687.21,  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  of  $565,548.88.  The  total 
liabilities  are  $21,051,648.61.  The  sur¬ 
plus  or  safety  fund  is  $1,360,038.60  in 
excess  of  the  reserve  and  all  other 
liabilities. 

“The  Company’s  investments  made 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  policy 
loans,  amounted  to  $1,507,000,  at  an 
average  annual  yield  of  5.07  per  cent., 
and  were  apportioned  as  follows:  In 
bonds  and  municipal  notes,  $463,500,  at 
an  average  annual  yield  of  4.80  per 
cent.;  in  loans  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage,  $1,019,500,  at  an  average  annual 
yield  at  5.18  per  cent.;  in  loans  secured 
by  collateral,  $24,000,  at  an  average 
annual  yield  of  5.375  per  cent.  The 
demand  for  policy  loans  was  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  last  year. 

“During  the  year  2,995  policy  loans, 
amounting  to  $1,467,857.23  were  made. 
In  1913  the  number  of  loans  was  1,507, 
amounting  to  $1,264,262,  an  increase  in 
number  of  loans  of  588  and  in  amount 
of  $203,595.23.  The  total  outstanding 
policy  loans  December  31,  1914,  were 
$3,552,746,88,  an  increase  over  the 
amount  outstanding  December  31,  1913, 
of  $285,606.04. 

“During  the  year  2,255  applications 
for  insurance  were  secured,  on  which 
2,732  policies  were  issued,  represent¬ 
ing  $6,717,896  of  insurance.  With  the 
dividend  additions  and  revived  policies, 
the  new  insurance  issued  was  $7,262,- 
772.  The  total  outstanding  insurance 
December  31,  1914,  was  $76,513,988, 
represented  by  31,449  policies,  a  gain 
over  1913  of  $1,514,194  in  outstanding 
insurance  and  764  in  number  of 
policies.” 


PAOIFIC  MUTUAL  GAINS 


Company  Had  Splendid  Year — Admitted 
Assets  of  $32,604,612  at  Start 
of  Year 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  of  California, 
started  the  new  year  with  total  ad¬ 
mitted  assets  of  $32,604,612.  It  gained 
insurance  in  force  of  $9,485,254  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  It  issued  new  life  in¬ 
surance  of  $22,805,828.  Its  gain  in  ad¬ 
mitted  assets  was  $3,266,460.  Its  gain 
in  reserve  was  $2,509,016.  Its  average 
rate  of  interest  earned  was  6.23  per 
cent.;  its  death  rate,  59.73  per  cent. 

This  company  is  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity;  is  well  managed,  and  has  a 
strong  and  enthusiastic  corps  of  agents. 


MONTHLY  INCOME  POLICIES 

Beginning  with  the  new  year 
the  Franklin  Life,  of  Springfield, 
offered  an  entirely  new  line  of  policies. 
The  Franklin  has  always  been  noted 
for  granting  liberal  policy  privileges. 
AH  the  new  policies  contain  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  the  insurance  paid  as  a 
monthly  income. 

The  Guaranteed  Savings  Policy,  a 
policy  originated  by  The  Franklin  that 
is  popular  with  young  men  and  women 
who  earn  their  own  living,  has  been 
made  more  attractive  than  before  by 
the  privilege  of  a  larger  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  savings  period. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  /.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


Reliance 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

Has  the  best  General  Agent 
Contract  to  offer  YOU. 

Has  All  Forms  of  Policies  to 
Offer  the  Insured  — Particip¬ 
ating  and  Non-Participating. 
Annual  Dividend.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Premium  Reduction. 

Has  the  Only  Perfect  Protec¬ 
tion  Policy  combining  Life, 
Accident  and  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  at  Minimum  Cost. 


I-  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 
WM,  C.  JOHNSON,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  19C9,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3%  reserve 
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THE  HUEBNER  TEXT  BOOK 


FULL  LIST  OF  TOPICS  TREATED 


National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  to  Have  Work  Used 
in  Schools  and  Colleges 


“Life  Insurance,  Its  Principles  and 
Practices,”  is  the  title  of  the  text-book 
on  insurance  that  is  being  prepared 
by  Dr.  S.  S.  Htiebner,  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 
This  text  book  is  to  be  used  in  schools 
of  various  sorts,  and  the  subjects  to 
be  treated,  The  Life  Association  News 
says,  are  as  follows: 

PART  I. 

The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Life  Insurance. 
Chapter  i — Elements  Underlying  a  Sound  Plan 
of  Life  Insurance. 

(1)  Definitions  of  life  insurance. 

(2)  Combination  of  many  risks  into  a  group 
make  the  law  of  average  apply. 

(3)  The  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  claims. 

(4)  The  accumulation  of  this  fund  according 
to  scientific  principles  and  a  workable 
method. 

(5)  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  carrying  risk  the 
economic  advantage  of  insurance. 

(6)  The  absence  of  speculation  in  life  insur- 
ance. 

Chapter  2— Personal  and  Family  Uses  of  Life 
Insurance. 

(1)  Life  insurance  the  only  sure  method  of 
hedging  against  risks  Incident  to  early 
death. 

(2)  Stages  in  the  development  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  dependents  with  reference  to  life 
insurance. 

(3)  The  advanages  of  life  insurance  mostly 
indirect  in  character. 

(4)  Indemnification  of  the  value  of  a  human 
life,  i.  e.,  the  capitalization  of  the  value 
of  a  human  life. 

(5) Life  insurance  increases  ithe  policy  bolder’ s 

initiative  for  undertaking  ventures  with 
limited  capital  by  relieving  the  mind  of 
unnecessary  worry. 

(6)  Life  insurance  forces  and  encourages 
thrift. 

(7)  Life  insurance  vs.  saving— saving  requires 
time — life  insurance  should  supplement  a 
policy  of  saving — .life  Insurance  is  the 
only  sure  method  of  safe-guarding  the 
policyholder  against  failure  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  save  adequately  through 
other  channels. 

(8)  Life  insurance  furnishes  the  largest  in¬ 
vestment  return  consistent  with  entire 
safety. 

(9)  Life  insurance  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  a  home. 

(10)  An  assured  income  secured  through  an¬ 
nuities. 

( 11 )  Relation  of  the  above  advantages  to  so¬ 
ciety  at  large. 

Chapter  3 — Business  Uses  of  Life  Insurance. 

(1)  The  close  connection  between  the  home 
and  business — The  bearing  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  life  insurance,  as  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  upon  the  business  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

(2)  L-V  insurance  as  a  means  of  indemnifi¬ 
cation  against  the  loss  through  death  of 
piomoters,  valuable  employes,  etc. 

(3)  The  uses  of  partnership  insurance. 

(4)  Life  insurance  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
the  credit  of  business  enterprises. 

(5)  Life  insurance  as  partial  security  for  bond 
issues. 

(6)  Life  insurance  in  many  instances  makes 
possible  borrowing  without  collateral. 

(7)  The  advantage  of  borrowing  against  the 
surrender  value  in  time  of  financial  need. 

(8)  Life  insurance  as  a  means  of  making  con¬ 
tingent  interests  marketable. 

Chapter  4 — Classification  of  Policies. 

(1)  According  to  the  term  of  the  contract. 

(2)  According  to  the  manner  in  which  pre¬ 
miums  are  paid. 

(3)  According  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceeds  are  paid. 

(4)  Combinations  of  the  various  types  of 
policies. 

(5)  All  types  of  policies  are  equivalent  in  net 
cost,  assuming  the  same  mortality  table, 
the  same  assumed  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  element  of  time. 

(6)  While  the  several  types  of  policies  are 
equivalent  to  each  other  in  net  cost,  one 
may  be  better  adapted  than  another  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  insured. 

Chapter  5 — Term  Insurance. 

Chapter  6 — Whole  Life  Insurance. 

Chapter  7 — Endowment  Insurance. 

Chapter  8 — Limited  Payment  Policies. 

Chapter  9- — Instalment  Policies. 

Chapter  10 — Annuities. 

Chapter  11— Joint  Life  Insurance. 

Chapters  s  to  n,  inclusive,  may  each  be 
1  discussed  under  four  main  headings,  viz. : 

(1)  Definition  in  general. 

(2)  Various  types  and  characteristic  features 
of  each. 

(3)  Advantageous  uses  of,  under  certain  cor- 
cmmstances. 

(4)  Disadvantages  of,  if  any. 

PART  II. 

Science  of  Life  Insurance. 

Chapter  12 — 'Mortality  Tables. 

(1)  Explanation  of  the  tables  now  in  general 
use. 

(2)  Manner  by  which  the  tables  were  derived. 

(3)  Recent  progress  in  the  collection  and 
tabulation  of  data. 

Chapter  13 — Theories  of  Probabilities. 

(1)  Explanation  of  the  several  laws  of  prob¬ 
abilities. 

(2>Their  application  to  life  insurance. 

Chapter  14— Fundamental  Principles  Underlying 
Rate-Making. 


(1)  Features  with  respect  to  rate-making  which 
are  peculiar  to  life  insurance  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  forms  of  insurance. 

(2)  Reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
great  care  in  determining  rates. 

(3)  assumptions  underlying  rate  computa¬ 
tions. 

(4)  Classification  of  premiums. 

Chapter  15 — The  Net  Single  Premium.  Com¬ 
putation  for  Term  Insurance,  Whole  Life 
Insurance,  Endowment  Insurance,  Ordi¬ 
nary  Instalment  Insurance,  Annuities. 

Chapter  16 — The  Net  Level  Premium. 

(1)  Classification  of  level  premiums. 

(2)  The  annuity  due. 

(3)  Computation  for  term  insurance,  whole  life 
insurance,  endowment  insurance,  limited 
payment  policies,  ordinary  instalment  in¬ 
surance. 

Chapter  17 — The  Reserve. 

(1)  Definitions  of. 

(2)  Purposes  of. 

(3)  Detailed  explanation  of  its  operation. 

Chapter  18— The  Gross  Premium— Loading. 

(1)  Definition  of  loading. 

(2)  Purposes  of  loading. 

(3)  Anaylsis  of  expenses. 

(4)  Explanation  of  the  leading  methods  of 
loading  now  in  use. 

(5)  State  supervision  of  expenditures  of  life 
insurance  companies. 

Chapter  19— Surrender  Values. 

(1)  Meaning  01. 

(2)  Ways  in  which  life  insurance  policies  are 
.terminated. 

(3)  The  extent  of  lanses  and  surrenders. 

(\)  Non-forfeiture  laws  and  their  development. 

(5)  Liberality  of  companies  in  the  granting 
of  surrender  values. 

(6)  Policy  provision  with  reference  to.  ex¬ 
plained.  . 

(7)  Explanation  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
surrender  values  are  granted. 

Chapter  20 — Policy  Loans.  . 

(1)  Development  of  the  loan  privilege. 

(2)  Extent  of  policy  loans. 

(3)  Liberality  of  companies  in  this  respect. 

(4)  Methods  of  companies  in  this  respect. 

(5)  Advantages  resulting  from  the  privilege. 

(6)  The  privilege  in  its  relation  to  lapses  and 
surrenders. 

Chapter  21 — The  Surplus. 

(ilMeaning  of.  ...... 

(t)  Various  sources  from  which  derived. 

(3)  "Saving  in  Mortality,”  explained.  _ 

(4)  Gain  from  investment  earnings  explained. 

(5)  Savings  in  loading  explained. 

(<f)  Gain  from  forfeitures  explained. 

(7)  Methods  of  ascertaining  the  surplus. 

(8)  Participating  and  non-participatin-  poli¬ 
cies  explained.  , 

(0)  Methods  of  distributing  the  surplus  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  distribution: 

(a)  Annual  or  deferred  distribution. 

(b)  Tontine  plan. 

(10)  Methods  of  applying  the  surplus.,  such  as 

cash  payment,  not  paid-up  additions,  ex- 
tended  insurance,  accelerated  maturity  of 
the  policy,  etc.  .  . 

(11)  State  legislation  pertaining  to  the  sur- 

P'US-  PART  III. 

(Par-t  TTT  will  be  prefaced  with  an  editorial 

note,  showing  that  the  chapters  of  Parts  I  and 

II  are  descriptive  of  old  line  insurance.) 

Chapter  22 — Fraternal  and  Assessment  Insur¬ 
ance.  ..  „ 

(t)  The  growth  and  declane  of  pure  assess- 
mentism. 

(2)  The  fundamental  error  of  the  assessment 

plan.  .  . 

(3)  Types  of  assessment  societies  and  com¬ 
panies. 

(4)  Extent  of  fraternal  insurance. 

(5)  Distinctive  characteristics  of  fraternal 
.insurance. 

(6)  Various  premium  and  assessment  plans 
now  in  use. 

(7)  Evolution  of  fraternal  rates,  and  the 
marked  tendency  to  adopt  the  protective 
features  of  old  line  insurance. 

(8)  The  law  pertaining:  to  liability  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  assessments. 

(9)  Recent  legislation  concerning. 

Chapter  23 — Industrial  Insurance. 

(1)  Extent  of. 

(2)  Purposes  of. 

(3)  Industrial  and  ordinary  life  insurance  com¬ 
pared — differences  and  similarities. 

(4)  Distinctive  features  of  ithe  policy  analyzed. 

00  Mortality  experience  of  th*e  companies. 

(6)  Premium  charges  and  benefits,  weeklv 
premiums,  collection  of  premiums — ad¬ 
justment  of  the  amount  of  insurance  to 
the  unit  of  premium. 

(7)  Manner  of  computing  rates. 

Chapter  24 — Disability  Insurance. 

(1)  Recent  development  of. 

(2)  Advantages  resulting  from. 

(3)  Disability  clauses  classified  and  sum¬ 
marized  according  to: 

(a)  Definitions  of  disability. 

(b)  Benefits  granted. 

(c)  Limitations  as  to  policies  and  risks. 

(d)  Age  and  time  limits  as  regards  the 
application,  of  the  clause. 

(4)  Actuarial  basis. 

Chapter  25 — Group  Insurance. 

(1)  Extent  and  purposes  of. 

(2)  Benefits  derived  from. 

(3)  Methods  of  determining  the  acceptability 
of  the  risk. 


(4)  Determination  of  policy  face  values. 

(5)  Method  of  fixing  premiums. 

(6)  Payment  of  premiums. 

(7)  Beneficiaries. 

(8)  Legal  status  of.  . 

PART  IV. 

Organization,  Management  and  Supervision  of 
Legal  Reserve  Companies. 

Chapter  26 — Types  of  Legal  Reserve  Companies. 

(1)  Stock  companies. 

(2)  Mutual  companies. 

(3)  Mixed  companies. 

(The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  state  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  each  type  oi  com¬ 
pany). 

Chapter  27 — Organization,  of  Companies. 

(1)  Home  office  organization. 

(2)  Agency  organization  and  management. 
Chapter  28--Life  Insurance  Investments. 

(1)  Classes  of  life  insurance  funds  which  are 
invested. 

(2)  Extent  and  character  of  investments 
summarized. 

(3)  How  'Life  insurance  companies  -differ  from 
other  investors. 

(4)  Motives  which  guide  companies  in  the 
making  of  .investments. 

(5)  Investments  regarded  as  best  suited  for 
life  insurance  purposes. 

(6)  High  average  earning  power  of  compa¬ 
nies  consistent  wiitlh  entire  safety. 

(7)  Method  of  arriving  at  the  “rate  of  earn¬ 
ings.” 

(8)  State  legislation  and  supervision  concern- 
ing. 

Chapter  29. — Government  Supervision  of  Life 

Insurance. 

(This  chapter  must  not  contain  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  those  phases  of  State  control  already 
discussed  in  preceding  chapters.) 

(1)  State  vs.  Federal  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Insurance  not  an  instrumentality  of  com¬ 
merce  according  to  the  courts. 

(3)  Regulation  by  statute,  court  decisions, 
and  insurance  departments. 

(4)  The  interstate  character  of  life  insurance. 

(5)  The  absence  of  uniformity  in  legislation 
and  court  decisions. 

(6)  The  powers  and  duties  of  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  summarized. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers: 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 


Pittsburgh 

Life  St  Trust  Company 


Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  0.  BALDWIN, 
President 


HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 


New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914. $66,168,702.53 
Liabilities .  61,182,456.00 


Surplus  . $  4,986,246.53 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst  Secretsry 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst  Secretsry 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  haa 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  In  all  of  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

"From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly.” 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  sound  growth,  ita  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,532,333  in 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  $116,000,000  in 
I9IS- 


1865—  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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How  to  Read  Character  for  Insurance  Salesmen 

O.  M.  Crosby,  in  a  Talk  This  Week  Before  the  Standard 
Life’s  Convention  in  Pittsburg 


RE-ELECT  OLD  OFFICERS 


In  mankind,  nature  has  no  duplicates. 

That  no  two  people  or  characters  are 
alike  is  self-evident. 

That  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  character  of  the  person  and  his 
body,  face,  head  and  hand  formation 
that  can  be  relied  upon  is  the  belief 
of  many  thinking  people;  who  also 
believe  these  changes  or  differences 
are  the  result  of  or  are  caused  by 
his  characterization,  and  if  understood 
or  interpreted  aright  can  be  relied 
upon  (with  the  proverbial  “exceptions” 
that  only  proves  the  rule)  to  give  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  one  examined. 

This  is  no  more  an  exact  science 
than  is  medicine,  law  or  theology;  in 
fact,  the  only  exact  sciences  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  those  founded  on  mathe¬ 
matics;  so  if  all  that  follows  cannot 
be  entirely  proven  the  aim  is  to  por¬ 
tray  characteristics  that  are  the  most 
reasonable. 

Does  Man  Make  His  Head  or  Does  Head 
Make  Man 

Students  long  ago  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Does  man  make  his  head,  or  does 
the  head  make  the  man,”  as  first  stated, 
but  heredity  and  environment  must 
also  be  considered,  and  the  fact  that 
the  shape  of  the  head  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  thereby  fated  all  his  life 
to  be  what  its  shape  denotes,  is  proven 
by  the  transformation,  which  follows 
a  change  of  occupation  from,  say,  more 
physical  to  mental  toil,  the  forehead 
and  anterior  portions  enlarging  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  nature  demands  more 
room — much  as  the  blacksmith’s  arm 
is  stronger  than  that  of  the  editor;  for 
the  brain  expands  with  use,  as  well 
as  muscle.  But  character  reading  is 
a  broader,  more  interesting  study  than 
Phrenology,  embracing  five  or  more 
branches. 

Let  us  begin  with  temperaments. 

That  one  person  is  tall — another 
short. 

One  muscular — and  the  other  plump. 

One  is  quick — another  slow. 

One  dark — another  rosy. 

Temperament  Explained 

These  denote  temperaments  which 
for  brevity  we  here  place  in  three 
classes,  viz: 

Motive — the  taller,  muscular,  bony- 
type,  of  which  Swiss  or  Scotch  moun¬ 
taineers  are  good  examples,  with  their 
long  faces,  high  cheek  bones  and  earn¬ 
est  stern  determined  expressions.  John 
Brown  was  a  good  example. 

Vital — Round  of  face  and  form — a 
more  cheerful,  companionable  class — 
women  are  more  generally  of  this  type. 

Mental — With  small  frame,  large 
head,  broad  forehead,  delicate  expres¬ 
sive  faces  and  brilliant  eyes. 

Each  of  the  above  temperaments  need 
different  foods  and'  are  not  liable  to 
the  same  diseases. 

Having  classed  mankind  into  these 
three  groups,  it  is  easy  to  decide  where 
your  subject  belongs.  Next  note  how 
he  carries  his  hands,  if  behind  his 
back,  he  is  secretive;  if  with  fist  closed 
tight  he  is  determined  (if  hand  is  wide, 
belligerent;  if  relaxed,  he  has  self- 
control;  if  half  raised  in  front,  he  is 
timid;  if  he  waves  his  hands  from 
side  to  side,  he  is  suspicious,  etc. 

Self  Esteem 

Again,  your  party  with  plenty  of  self 
esteem  walks  very  erect — or  on  his 
heels,  while  the  opposite  is  true  of 
one  who  lacks  self-confidence — and  so 
stoops  as  he  walks. 

Hold  a  Bartlett  pear  by  the  stem 
and  you  have  an  illustration  of  the 
human  head  at  its  worst,  for  gross 
qualities  lie  low.  Turn  the  pear  stem 
down  and  you  have  the  best  represent¬ 
ed  for  “best  brains  come  high.”  Can 
anyone  doubt  this  or  that  the  deep 
thinker  is  found  with  high  broad  fore¬ 
head,  or  the  coarser,  more  sensual 
types  in  those  whose  heads  are  largest 


below  the  ears.  How  well  we  remem¬ 
ber  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  pray¬ 
er  of  thirty  years  ago:  “Oh!  Lord,  de¬ 
liver  us  from  those  qualities  that  lie 
below  the  ears.” 

No,  the  brain  is  not  divided  Into 
many  separate  organs  with  divisions 
like  the  orange,  for  one  thought  or 
motion  calls  into  play  various  parts 
of  it,  and  Bumpology  is  no  part  of 
belief,  but  that  certain  formations  of 
the  head  mean  surely  certain  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  character  is  proven. 
Thus,  round  heads  are,  while  more 
selfish — our  best  business  men,  having 
executive  ability,  and  with  square 
prominent  chins  are  persevering  and 
aggressive. 

Other  measurements  being  equal  the 
man  or  woman  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes  has  the  greater  mental  force.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
study  nations;  to  note  how  true  to 
national  traits  are  the  laws  of  char¬ 
acter  reading,  as  the  Indian,  African, 
Spaniard,  Italian,  Frenchman,  German 
and  Englishman  are  all  true  to  the 
established  rules  of  modern  character 
reading. 

Intelligence 

The  human  race,  of  course,  have  a 
brain  larger  in  proportion  to  their 
bodies,  than  any  of  the  animals,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
largest  brains  belong  to  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  people,  for  quality  here  counts 
far  more  than  quantity.  This  is  our 
answer  to  those  who  sneer  at  the 
smaller  (proportionally)  brains  of  the 
weaker  sex,  and  occasionally  a  genius 
is  found  setting  all  established  rules  at 
defiance  with  his  small  one  of  the 
“freaks”  or  “exceptions”  that  yet  phz- 
zle  scientists  in  all  fields  but  mathe¬ 
matics. 


COLLIER  WITH  SOUTHLAND  LIFE 


Former  Texas  Insurance  Commissioner 
Elected  Vice-President — His 
New  Duties 


W.  W.  Collier,  retiring  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  and  Banking  of  Texas,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  vice-president 
of  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Dallas,  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  his  former  home,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Southwestern  Agency  of  the  company 
at  that  place. 

In  addition  to  the  management  and 
supervision  of  the  Southwestern  Agen¬ 
cy,  Mr.  Collier  will  be  directly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  loan  and  investment  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Company,  and  his  many 
years  of  experience,  as  a  successful 
banker  and  financier,  will  make  his 
counsel  and  advice,  in  regard  to  loans 
and  investments,  most  valuable  to  the 
Southland. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  Company 
recently  reinsured  the  Sam  Houston 
Life,  thereby  adding  about  $6, 000; 000  of 
well  selected  business  to  their  insur¬ 
ance  account. 


PENNSYLVANIA  REINSURANCE 


Pension  Mutual  Life  Acquires  $1,250,000 
Insurance  by  Taking  United 
Mutual  Life 


Under  contract  which  has  been  pend¬ 
ing  for  sometime,  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
surance  of  Pennsylvania  the  Pension 
Mutual  Life  has  reinsured  the  out¬ 
standing  risks  of  the  United  Mutual 
Life  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  The  in¬ 
surance  thus  acquired  is  about  $1,250,- 
000,  and  practically  all  of  it  is  located 
in  Pennsylvania  on  the  whole  life,  20 
payment  life  and  20  year  endowment 
plan. 


Old  officers  of  the  Ohio  State  Life 
were  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Columbus  a  few  days  ago. 

The  annual  financial  statement  of 
the  Company  was  gratifying  to  the 
stockholders,  as  it  shows  the  gross  as¬ 
sets  are  now  $773,755.15,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $140,209.57; 
and  the  reserve  on  policies  is  $503,187, 
an  increase  of  $129,791.  The  payments 
to  policyholders  in  the  year  1914  were 

The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  made  public  its  report  on  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Empire  State  Degree 
of  Honor,  Stockton,  N.  Y. 


$79,612.91,  and  the  total  payments  to 
policyholders  since  the  organization  of 
the  Company  was  $266,045.84.  The 
business  of  the  Company  in  both  the 
life  and  health  and  accident  depart¬ 
ments  shows  remarkable  growth  in 
1914;  a  net  increase  of  nearly  70  per 
cent,  in  new  business  in  the  life  de¬ 
partment  and  about  44  per  cent,  in  the 
health  and  accident  department.  The 
life  insurance  in  force  now  amounts 
to  $8,154,155,  with  an  increase  in  the 
last  year  of  $2,047,466. 


Henry  Phillips  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Syracuse  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company 

of  Newark,  New  Jersey 
FREDERICK  FRELINGHUYSEN,  President 


1845 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  1914 


1915 


INCOME 

Premiums  . $  25,141,926.73 

Interest  and  Rents  .  8,263,878.58 

Income  Taxes  withheld  at 

'Source  .  1,042.00 

Federal  Corporation  Taxes  re¬ 
amed  .  59,500.87 

$  33,466.348.18 

Supplementary  Policy  Claims  755,103.04 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Death  Claims  . ..$  7,455,980.61 

Endo.wmen.tis  .  1,605,020.46 

Annuities  .  148,311.86 

Surrendered  Policies  .  4,217,567.17 

Dividends  . 4,953.047-49 

Total  Paid  Policyholders  ...$  18,379,927.59 

Taxes,  Fees  and  Licenses  567,624.37 

Insurance  Expenses  (exclud¬ 
ing  Taxes)  .  3,286,468.73 

Investment  Expenses  (exclud¬ 
ing  Taxes)  .  322,325.29 

Premiums  on  Bonds  Purchased  5, 959.16 
Reduction  in  Book  Value  of 

Real  Estate  .  52,985.42 

Profit  and  Loss  (Balance)  ....  4A54-V) 

Income  Taxes  withheld  ait 
Source  .  4I. ,67 


$  22,619,787.22 

Supplementary  Policy  Claims  432,281.80 


Total  . $34,221,451.22  Total  . $23,052,069.02 

Excess  of  Income  over  Disbursements  added  to  Policyholders’  Fund . $  11,169,382.20 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks.. $  1,971,533.42 

Loans  on  Collateral  .  3,250,000.00 

Bonds,  Par  Value  .  45,396,340.71 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  .  84,448,225.51 

Real  Estate  .  3,070,917.58 

Loans  on  Policies  .  35,304,416.02 

Interest  due  and  accrued  and 
other  assets  .  5,914,429.87 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  Fund  . $160,463,098.00 

Other  Liabilities  .  5,088,783.78 

Regular  Dividends  Payable  in 

r9J5  .  5,312,508.03 

Contingency  Reserve  Funds: 

Suspended  Mortality  Fund, 

$4,251,619.00;  Dividend  Equal¬ 
ization  Fund,  $214,075.19;  Se¬ 
curity  Fluctuation  and  Real 
Estate  Depreciation  Fund, 

$4,025,779.11  . 8,491,473.30 


Total  Assets  . $179,355,863.11 


$179,355,863.11 

Market 

Values  of  Market  Values 
State  Ins.  Depts.  at  Dec.  31,  1914. 

Security  Fluctuation  and  Real  Estate  Depreciation  Fund  $2,858,409.12  $1,440,164.73 

Total  Contingency  Reserve  Funds  .  7,324,103.31  5,905,858.92 

INSURANCE  ACCOUNT 

Issued  and  Revived  in  1914  ..  36,246  Policies,  Insuring  $89,187,414.00 

In  force  December  31,  191a. ...  298,854  «  « 

Increase  m  insurance  in  force  t  . 

during  year  .  16,618  “  “  40.498,313.00 

Paid  to  and  Invested  for  Policyholders  in  1914,  in  excess  of  Premiums  Paid  by  Policy¬ 
holders,  $4,729,296.04. 

The  expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  the  new  insurance  of  the  year  amounted  to  only  83 
per  cent.,  and  the  Total  Insurance  Expenses  to  only  68  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  insurance  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Net  Rate  of  Interest  Earned  on  Invested  Assets  (Par  Values)  1914,  4-79%. 

A  full  report  of  the  year’s  business  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  the  Home  Office  or 
to  any  agent. 

DIRECTORS 

Marcus  L.  Ward  J.  William  Clark  Peter  Campbell  James  S.  Higbie  • 

Fred’k  Frelinghuysen  John  O.  H.  Pitney  William  M.  Johnson  Samuel  W.  Baldwin 

Edward  L.  Dobbins  John  R.  Hardin  Edward  E.  Rhodes  Henry  G.  Atha 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


A  Purely  Mutual,  Old-Line,  Western  Company 
Last  Year’s  Record  Best  in  its  History 

GOOD  Contracts  and  GOOD  Territory  for  GOOD  Men 
Northwestern 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Roger  W.  Babson, 
Life  Insurance  the  economist,  stat- 
Among  istician  and  writer 
Ford  Employes  on  industrial  subjects 
recently  called  upon 
Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  automobiles  in  the 
world,  and  discussed  with,  him  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  profits  Mr.  Ford  made  with 
hjs  employes.  Some  of  the  statistics 
given  Mr.  Babson  by  Mr.  Ford  should 
interest  life  insurance  men.  These 
figures  deal  with  financial  and  living 
conditions  of  Ford  employes,  of  whom 
there  are  many  thousands. 

A  summarized  comparison  of  statis¬ 
tics  shows  approximately  the  following 
average  gain  per  man  in  1914: 

P.  C. 


gam. 

Amount  in  banks . 130.00 

Amount  of  ’life  ’insurance .  86.00 

Value  of  'lots  owned .  86.00 

Value  of  homes  owned .  87.00 

Value  of  homes  on  contract .  95-°o 

Value  of  'lots  on  contract . 135-°° 

Amount  paid  on  homes  on  contract . 118.00 

Amount  paid  on  lots  on  contract . 14500 

Amount  of  rent  paid  monthly .  42.00 

Amount  of  rent  paid  weekly . 03 

Amount  of  board  paid  monthly .  13.00 

Amount  of  boat'd  paid  weekly .  11.00 


After 
$5  wage 


No.  of  employees. 

Before  $5  had  'been 
wage  went  in  effect 
into  effect.  6  mos. 

Having  bank  accounts - 

....5,872 

7,540 

Carrying  ’life  ins.  policies 

....2,572 

3,149 

Owning  their  own  homes.. 

....  364 

508 

Owning  lots  . 

....  113 

155 

Buying  hoones  . 

....  680 

1,526 

Buying  'lots  . 

969 

P  a  y.  i  ng  mo  nt'hly  re  n't  s . 

....3,928 

3,543 

Paying  week’ly  remts . 

....  407 

425 

Paying  monthly  ’board.... 

••••4,441 

2,054 

Pay-ing  weekly  board...... 

In  good  neighborhoods. . . . 

In  fair  neighborhoods . 

••••2,255 

1,445 

..•.5,370 

5.393 

....3,119 

2,747 

*  *  * 


W.  H.  Patterson, 
Good  Advice  manager  of  the  Mis- 

from  souri  State  Life  in 

W.  H.  Patterson  Dallas,  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  a  d  v  ic  e  to 

agents: 

“Agents,  especially  in  our  Southern 
country,  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
offering  to  accept  six  or  eight  months’ 
notes  in  payment  of  the  first  premium. 
I  am  sure  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  agent 
Is  a  mistake  and  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  loss  of  business  when  the 
first  renewal  premium  becomes  due.  If 
you  will  frankly  tell  the  applicant  that 
you  have  to  pay  the  company  promptly 
for  the  policy,  and  suggest  a  thirty  or 
maybe  a  sixty-day  note,  better  results 
will  be  accomplished;  but,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  before  suggesting  even 
a  thirty-day  note,  try  for  a  cash  settle¬ 
ment;  failing  that,  then  try  for  enough 
cash  to  take  care  of  the  net  amount 
due  by  you  to  the  Company,  holding  the 
period  of  credit  which  you  give  tor 
the  balance  of  the  premium  to  as  short 
a  time  as  possible. 

“We  should  at  all  times  keep  in  close 
touch  with  our  policyholders  and  take 
particular  pains  with  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  paid  their  second  premium.  Urge 
your  policyholders  to  pay  their  pre¬ 
miums  not  later  than  on  the  due  date, 
although  the  best  time  of  all  is  when 
the  first  notice  is  received  from  the 
Company.  Do  not  mention  grace  period 
until  after  the  due  date  has  gone  by, 
and  do  not  suggest  extensions  until  the 
grace  period  has  almost  expired.  Small 
preliminary  payments,  notes  and  loans 
should  he  resorted  to  only  after  all 
other  efforts  have  failed. 

“During  the  past  month  I  have  adopt¬ 
ed  this  practice  in  my  office  and  I  am 
adhering  to  it  more  closely  than  ever 
before,  the  result  being  that  my  re¬ 
newal  business  for  this  month  is  ahead 
of  any  December  since  I  have  been  with 
the  Company. 

“I  believe  that  agents  are  too  lax 
in  their  credit  methods.  We  are  too 
anxious  to  offer  assistance  to  our  poH- 
cyholders  in  the  form  of  loans  and  ex¬ 
tensions  of  time  for  payment  of  pre¬ 


miums,  calling  for  interest  at  only  six 
per  cent,  when  money  in  our  territory 
is  cheap  at  eight  per  cent,  and  even 
higher  rates.” 

*  *  * 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
Sizing  that  prospective  applicants 

Up  an  for  life  insurance  size  up 

Agent  life  insurance  salesmen  in 

just  the  same  way  that  you 
size  up  men  in  other  professions,  and 
that  you  are  being  measured  by  the 
same  standards  of  fitness  and  efficiency 
that  you  are  using  in  measuring  up 
your  fellow  men?”  asks  R.  W.  Stevens, 
of  the  Illinois  Life. 

There  is  no  line  of  work  open  to 
the  man  of  average  education  and 
ability,  without  capital  or  influence,  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  immediate  returns,  building  up  a 
substantial  income  and  attaining  to  a 
position  of  importance  and  prominence 
in  the  business  affairs  of  a  community, 
are  equal  to  the  opportunities  offered 
by  a  life  insurance  agency.  The  only 
capital  required  is  clean  character,  a 
clear  head,  honesty  of  purpose,  tact, 
enthusiasm  and  a  big  surplus  of  in¬ 
domitable  energy  and  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  succeed.  Endowed  with  these 
prerequisites  the  man  who  takes  up 
life  insurance  work  need  have  no  fear 
of  failure,  and  if  he  will  carefully  study 
his  business,  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  time  and  opportunities,  he 
takes  no  chances  on  his  profits. 

It  is  not  what  one’s  calling  is,  but 
what  he  is  in  his  calling,  that  deter¬ 
mines  his  standing  in  the  community, 
therefore,  if  you  have  entered  upon 
the  work  of  life  insurance  soliciting 
be  an  insurance  man,  be  the  leading 
insurance  man  in  your  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  be  that  man  who  is  pointed  out 
when  inquiry  is  made  in  your  town  as 
to  who  is  the  best  life  insurance  man 
there. 

*  *  * 

The  men  who  have 
What  Counts  achieved  success,  says 
Most  in  the  Reliance  Life  of 
Life  Pittsburgh,  are  those 

who  have  worked,  read, 
thought  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  the  gratuitous  labor 
that  equips  a  man  for  everything  that 

counts  most  in  life. 

•  •  • 

Here  is  some  advice  to 
Advice  to  assistant  superintendents 
Industrial  of  industrial  companies 
Assistants  given  by  the  Colonial 
Life: 

Plan  to  put  in  a  full  day  for  a 
straight  canvass.  First  pick  a  good 
locality;  then  designate  a  convenient 
point  as  a  meeting  place  at  noon.  Can¬ 
vassing  is  not  a  race  among  agents 
to  see  who  can  cover  the  most  terri¬ 
tory,  and  no  home  should  be  left  until 
you  are  convinced  positively  that  no 
insurance  can  be  written.  Resume 
work  at  one  o’clock  and  arrange  foy 
another  meeting  of  canvassers  later  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a  discussion  of  the 
accumulated  prospects  can  he  made. 

Many  of  these  prospects  require  at¬ 
tention  in  the  evening.  On  the  subject 
of  evening  work  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
man  who  has  made  a  success  of  our 
business  who  did  not  pick  out  the  eve¬ 
nings  as  the  best  time  in  which  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  his  daily  canvass¬ 
ing.  An  agent  can  then  meet  the  head 
of  the  family  and  have  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  the  benefit  of  life 
insurance.  This  will  all  have  the  effect 
of  producing  a  better  quality  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  failure  of  most  men  and  most 
districts  is  not  due  to  insufficient  writ¬ 
ing,  but  to  the  heavy  lapsing  of  new 
business,  which  suggests  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  assistant 
in  putting  unstable  business  on  the 
hooks.  Business  written  at  night  is 
usually  more  persistent. 


METROPOLITAN  NOT 

TO  CHANGE  RATES 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
re-election:  David  F.  Butcher,  James 

M.  Craig,  Benjamin  D.  F.  Curtiss, 
George  H.  Gaston,  John  R.  Hegeman, 
Jr.,  John  W.  Hollenback,  Richard 
Major,  Edward  C.  Wallace  and  George 
B.  Woodward. 

Candidates  to  succeed  them  are: 
William  Temple  Emmet,  exjState  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance;  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard,  president  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Company;  A.  H.  Wiggin,  president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank;  William  B. 
Thompson  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  Mitchell  D.  Follansbee,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Joseph  P.  Day,  Langdon  P.  Mar¬ 
vin  and  Otis  H.  Cutler,  president  of  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry 
Company. 

Frank  P.  Noyes  of  Washington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  also 
been  nominated. 

Territorial  Leaders 

The  next  announcement  made  was 
the  standing  of  the  different  terri¬ 
tories.  The  great  Western  division, 
including  the  states  of  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  led.  The 
Pacific  Coast  territory  was  second; 
Great  Northern  and  Metropolitan  were 
tied  for  third  place;  New  England  was 
next;  then  Keystone,  Big  Four  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky) 
Southwestern  and  Southern  in  the  order 
named.  Among  those  who  addressed 
the  meeting  following  Mr.  Fiske  were 
Actuary  Craig,  Treasurer  Ecker,  Sec¬ 
retary  Roberts,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Dr.  Willard  and  Manager  Scott,  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  division. 

Following  the  business  session  there 
was  a  luncheon  in  the  building  attend¬ 
ed  by  all  except  the  leaders  of  ordinary 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who 
were  guests  at  an  individual  luncheon 
given  by  the  Fourth  Vice-President  at 
the  Hotel  Astor. 

At  the  Friday  sessions  the  superin¬ 
tendents  were  addressed  by  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Company  and  by  the 
general  counsel,  medical  director  and 


by  Dr.  Howk,  superintendent  of  the 
Mt.  McGregor  Sanitorium.  He  said 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
patients  at  Mt.  McGregor  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Fourteen  who  have  been 
there  during  the  year  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  as  cured.  Of  the  patients 
sixty-two  were  received  from  the  field; 
the  balance  from  the  office.  Dr.  Howk 
urged  the  superintendents  to  watch 
their  men  very  closely,  saying  that  if 
patients  were  received  during  the  in¬ 
cipient  stages  of  tuberculosis  he  would 
guarantee  to  cure  80  per  cent,  in  a  few 
months.  A.  G.  B.  Claxton,  of  Montreal, 
the  leading  agent  in  Canada,  also 
addressed  this  meeting. 

One  Thousand  at  Banquet 
On  Saturday  morning  there  were 
territorial  meetings  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  home  office  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  New  England 
territory,  where  the  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

On  Saturday  night  took  place  the 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Astor  attended 
by  nearly  one  thousand  guests.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hegeman  was  toastmaster.  The 
Metropolitan’s  Glee  Club  and  the 
Metropolitan’s  home  office  orchestra, 
furnished  the  music.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Judge  Hasbrouck,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance;  Bishop  Weller, 
of  Fond-dujLac,  Wis.;  William  Temple 
Emmet,  former  insurance  superin¬ 
tendent  of  New  York;  Robert  Lynn 
Cox,  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents;  Fred  Tanner, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee;  James  V.  Barry,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  the  Company;  William 
Howard  Taft,  former  President  of  the 
United  States;  Haley  Fiske  and  John 
R.  Hegeman  in  the  order  named. 

Visit  Mt.  McGregor 
The  superintendents  visited  the 
sanitorium  at  Mt.  McGregor  in  two 
parties,  one  going  up  last  week  and 
the  balance  going  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  Special  trains  of  ten  cars  each 
were  used. 


The  Philadelphia  Life  has  notified 
the  Mississippi  department  that  it  will 
withdraw  from  that  State  on  March  1. 


PEORIA  LIFE  MEN  MAKE  MONEY 

Because — 

WE  HELP  THEM 

OUR  POLICIES  HAVE  REAL  MERIT 
AGENTS  RECEIVE  OUR  FIRST  ATTENTION 
WE  ARE  ALL  ONE  HAPPY  FAMILY 

Come  join  us — 

PEORIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Peoria,  Illinois 


January  29,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


FATE  OF  OLD  DOMINION  LINE 


TO  BE  DECIDED  NEXT  WEEK 


Friction  Among  Stockholders — Contro¬ 
versy  May  Reach  the  Courts — 
Commissioner’s  Statement 


After  an  interesting  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Old  Dominion  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Norfolk,  Va„ 
which  has  been  organizing  for  some 
months,  an  adjournment  was  taken  un¬ 
til  February  4.  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
surance  Joseph  Button,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  appealed  to  by  some  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  for  some  action  in  settling  con¬ 
troversy  between  stockholders,  said  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week: 

The  January  7  Meeting 
"At  the  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
(he  Company  on  January  7  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  me  as 
to  what  is  best  to  be  done — whether  to 
continue  collection  of  payments  on  sub¬ 
scription  notes,  dissolve  the  Company 
or  possibly  merge  it  with  some  other 
company.  You  will  see  from  this  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
This  committee  is  to  make  its  report 
to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  on  February  4.  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Sprague  is  no  longer  connected  with 
the  Company  in  any  official  capacity.’’ 
Friction  Between  Sprague  and  Adams 
Friction  between  Mr.  Sprague,  who 
was  the  organizer  of  the  Company,  and) 
Berkeley  Adams,  president,  was  known 
for  some  time  before  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Sprague’s  friends  say  that  he  spent  two 
years  building  up  the  Company,  and 
when  he  turned  it  over  to  the  auditors 
it  had  $65,009  in  actual  cash,  besides 
collectable  notes  of  nearly  $175,000  and 
not  a  debt.  It  is  said  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  will  be  fought  oiit  in  thie 
courts. 


PRAISES  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 


Massachusetts  Department  Talks  of 
Fair  Dealing  and  Good  Business 
Management 


In  his  annual  report  Alfred  D.  Foster, 
president  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life,  said  that  the  new  business  issued 
and  paid  for  in  1914  was  $31,561,852, 
bringing  the  total  insurance  in  force 
up  to  $290,732,446,  an  increase  of  $16,- 
282,265. 

Total  assets  as  of  December  31  last 
were  $70,163,011,  which,  with  all  lia¬ 
bilities  deducted,  leaves  a  surplus  of 
over  $5,000,000. 

Since  the  report  of  the  company  was 
printed,  the  Massachusetts  Insurance 
Department  placed  on  file  the  report 
on  the  regular  triennial  examination 
confirming  the  figures  of  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  books  of  the  Company. 
The  examiners  say  in  conclusion: 
“That  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are 
honestly  and  conscientiously  admin¬ 
istered  for  the  best  interests  of  its 
members  cannot  be  questioned.  By 
fair  dealing  and  good  business  manage¬ 
ment  it  has  been  brought  to  the  high 
place  it  now  occupies  among  life  in¬ 
surance  institutions.” 

Charles  B.  Barnes,  a  well-known 
Boston  attorney,  fills  the  vacancy  in 
the  board  caused  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Sherwin,  who  served  on  the 
directorate  for  over  25  years. 


TRIPLE  PROTECTION 


New  Policy  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Covers  Life,  Accident  and 
Health 


The  Connecticut  General  is  issuing  a 
new  “Complete  Protection”  policy,  giv¬ 
ing  triple  indemnity,  i.  e.,  a  life  certifi¬ 
cate  covering  death  from  any  cause;  a 
policy  covering  weekly  benefits  for 
every  accident;  a  policy  covering  week¬ 
ly  benefits  for  every  disease,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $15  for  preferred  rate  risks.  No 
medical  examination  is  required.  The 
policy  pays  $250  for  death,  $10  for  total 
disability,  occasioned  while  traveling; 


DIRECTORS  MEET  AGENTS 


A  Feature  of  the  New  York  Life  Con¬ 
vention  at  Belleair,  Fla., 

Last  Week 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  agency  directors  and  inspector 
of  the  New  York  Life  at  Belleair,  Fla., 
was  the  mingling  with  the  agents  of 
six  of  the  Company’s  directors:  David 
R.  Francis,  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  Peace 
Dale,  William  R.  Innis,  Alba  B.  John¬ 
son,  John  J.  Pulleyn  and  Judge  Hiram 
R.  Steele.  The  directors,  who  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  world  of  business  and  fi¬ 
nance,  had  many  interesting  talks  with 
the  agents,  and  the  intimate  contact 
will  result  advantageously  for  all. 

From  the  home  office  came  President 
Kingsley,  Vice-President  T.  Buckner, 
Second  Vice-Presidents  McCall  and 
Buckner;  Superintendents  of  Agencies 
Lindsay,  Actuary  Hunter,  Medical  Di¬ 
rector  Rogers,  General  Counsel  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Assistant  Secretary  Pierson,  Re¬ 
corders  Ford  and  Brasier,  Secretary  of 
Clubs  Dedell  and  Grenville  Howard  of 
the  Bulletin. 

In  discussing  the  convention  Thomas 
A.  Buckner  said: 

“Of  many  lines  of  varied  activity, 
life  insurance  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  hard  hit  and  a  splendid  optimism 
prevailed  among  the  agency  men  rep¬ 
resenting  every  section  of  the  domestic 
field.  From  all  sides  came  reports  of 
growing  improvement,  and  the  general 
feeling  was  that  the  uplift  was  likely 
to  increase  from  month  to  month.  The 
addresses  of  several  members  of  the 
board,  in  touch  with  general  traae  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  large  way,  referred  to  this 
upward  tendency  which  bids  fair  to 
make  1915  a  prosperous  year  for  those 
who  stiffen  their  'backbones,  see  the 
right  people  right,  and  handle  properly 
their  time,  talent  and  opportunities.” 


$5  for  other  total  disabilities,  and  lump 
sums  for  other  injuries. 

In  1914  the  Connecticut  General  in¬ 
creased  its  assets  $1,405,650,  and  has 
life  insurance  in  force  of  $84,562,506. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 
(Stock  Company) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  p^pie 

--  >  •  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8.040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1013; 

Assets-- .  $  9,746,273.87 

Liabilities .  8,113,997.41 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1.632  276  46 

Insurance  In  Force . . .  94,668,092!00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  14,138,137.61 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  nearly . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


TAFT  SPEAKS  AT  MET.  DINNER 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
the  amount  of  information  that  your 
officers  ought  to  'have  by  reason  of 
this  method  of  reaching  down  into  the 
homes  of  millions  of  people  can  hardly 
be  overstated. 

An  Answer  to  Socialism 
“I  feel  that  we  here  are  confr  nted 
with  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  of  individualism,  pre¬ 
served  in  our  Constitution,  shown  in 
the  encouragement  to  savings  and  the 
reward  for  the  virtues  that  this  great 
Company  typifies  in  its  workings  in 
the  thirteen  thousand  agents  whom  it 
inspires  to  energy  and  enterprise  and 
honesty  and  in  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
million  of  policyholders  to  whom  it 
presents  the  reward  of  savings  in  a 
concrete  form.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
real  arguments  against  the  dreams  of 
socialism  which  would  abolish  all  re¬ 
ward  for  savings,  would  introduce  a 
dead-level  in  which  all  the  rewards  are 
to  be  awarded  by  a  committee,  in  which 
there  is  no  institution  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  no  principle  that  what  a  man 
earns  he  shall  keep  and  what  he  saves 
he  shall  enjoy.  And,  therefore,  I  shall 
carry  away  with  me  as  an  emphatic 
confirmation  of  the  belief  that  is  deep 
seated  in  me,  that  the  guarantee  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  contained  in 
the  Constitution  must  be  sacredly  pre¬ 
served  in  behalf  of  the  minority  and 
in  behalf  of  the  individual  if  popular 
self-government  is  to  be  the  success 
that  it  has  been  and  is  to  innure  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.” 


The  National  Reserve  Life,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  held  its  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  last  week.  It  is  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  reorganized  and  proceed 
to  seek  a  license  after  the  first  of  next 
month. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  fell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  FIGURES 

The  Mutual  Benefit’s  new  business 
issued  and  revived  amounted  to  $89,- 
187,414,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year,  while  it  added  $40,- 
498,313  to  the  insurance  in  force,  bring¬ 
ing  that  item  up  to  $718,489,973.  Its 
premium  income  for  the  year  shows  a 
gain  of  $1,200,000,  being  reported  at 
$25,141,927,  while  the  total  income 
reached  $34,221,451.  Payments  under 
policy  contracts  amounted  to  $18,379,- 
928,  of  which  $7,455,981  was  for  death 
claims  and  $10,923,947  went  to  living 
policyholders.  Assets  increased  over 
eleven  million  dollars  to  $179,355,863, 
while  increases  are  also  shown  in  divi¬ 
dends  payable  in  1915  and  contingent 


reserve  funds.  The  sum  of  these  two 
latter  items  amount  to  $13,803,981. 

During  1914  the  Company  paid  to  and 
invested  for  its  policyholders  $4,729,- 
296  more  than  it  received  in  premiums. 


SLAVONIAN  UNION  LIQUIDATES 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart-1 
ment  filed  its  final  report  on  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  First  National  Slavonian 
Union  of  the  State  of  New  Y  ork,  of 
Yonkers,  with  the  Westchester  County 
Clerk  on  Monday.  The  statement  of 
the  Department  shows  a  liquidation 
expense  of  only  $77.03. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Ohio  National  Life,  of 
Cincinnati,  held  last  week,  all  of  the 
officers  of  the  company  were  re-elected. 
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THE  GILDER  POLICY 

The  object  of  the  Gilder  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  which'  has  induced  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company  to  issue 
for  a  small  premium  its  policy  paying 
$75  at  death  and  a  weekly  payment 
thereafter  for  a  year,  at  a  small  premi¬ 
um,  is  altruistic,  being  another  effort  to 
rescue  poor  families  from  the  despair 
in  which  they  are  engulfed  when  the 
father  of  the  family  dies. 

At  the  present  time  any  cash  that 
such  a  family  has  in  reserve  is  taken 
by  the  undertakers,  many  of  whom  are 
nothing  better  than  pirates.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  undertaking  sharks 
prey  upon  the  poor  is  a  national  dis¬ 
grace.  For  a  great  many  years  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  furnished  the 
sole  protection  to  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  widows  and  children,  and  any 
extension  of  their  efforts  in  this  regard 
is  welcomed. 

The  Gilder  Policy  Association  has  an 
advisory  board  consisting  of  four  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  America.  It  is  not 
a  money-making  scheme  in  any  way, 
but  an  effort  to  do  its  share  in  solving 
a  great  national  sociological  problem. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
new  policy  will  not  be  in  competition 
with  regular  selling  agencies  of  life  in¬ 
surance  companies.  There  are  now  a 
number  of  life  insurance  companies 
which  aim  to  relieve  the  poverty 
stricken  in  the  event  of  deEth  of  heads 
of  families,  and  the  latest  work  is 
another  monument  to  the  great  good 
being  done  by  life  insurance  in  equal¬ 
izing  the  uneven  social  scale. 


COMPANY  STATEMENTS 

Fire  insurance  companies  as  a  rule 
have  been  unusually  slow  in  issuing 
their  statements  this  year,  the  natural 
assumption  being  that  they  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  disclose  their  experience.  And 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
feel  so.  1914  was  admittedly  a  period  of 
numerous  and  severe  losses,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  property  destruction  by  fire  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
nearly  twenty  million  dollars.  Rates 
continued  their  downward  course,  forc¬ 
ing  insurance  companies  to  assume 
large  additional  hazard  at  no  increase 
in  premium  income,  while  the  expense 
of  operation,  largely  because  of  new 
State  and  municipal  exactions  shows 
an  increase. 

Instead  of  securing  help  from  the 
banking  feature  of  the  business,  as  fre¬ 


quently  happened  in  the  past,  the  aver¬ 
age  company  suffered  an  additional  re¬ 
duction  on  this  account  in  1914,  the 
business  depression  incident  to  tariff  re¬ 
vision  early  in  the  year,  being  intensi¬ 
fied  when  the  European  war  broke  out. 

Altogether  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  the  most  trying  known  to  fire 
underwriters,  who  are  thankful  that  it 
is  now  behind  them. 


THE  STATE  IN  COMPETITION 

When  the  State  speaks  through  an 
investigating  committee  delving  into 
economic  and  sociological  problems  the 
voice  is  lofty  in  sentiment  and  pure 
in  motive.  Butter  would  not  melt  in 
their  mouths.  But  when  the  State  is 
in  competition  for  business,  sentiment 
goes  overboard  and  nothing  but  crass¬ 
ness  and  prosy  remain. 

All  of  which  is  a  comment  upon  the 
business  methods  of  the  State  Fund 
seeking  compensation  business  in 
New  York  through  the  aid  of  misrep- 
resentative  circulars  and  persistent, 
aggressive  personal  solicitors.  Some 
of  these  solicitors  are  actually  trying 
to  bully  the  public  into  taking  insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  following  threat  has 
been  made  by  State  Fund  agents  in 
talking  to  property  employers:  “If 
the  insurance  agents  and  brokers  op¬ 
pose  us  we  shall  see  to  it  that  New 
York  State  employers  will  be  able  to 
insure  only  through  the  State,  and  that 
the  stock  companies  will  be  wiped  out 
of  business  so  far  as  compensation  is 
concerned.’’ 

Fine,  noble  sentiments  these.  Nothing 
sordid.  Nothing  grasping.  Nothing 
high-handed  about  them. 


THE  HUEBNER  BOOK 
From  all  appearances  the  Huebner 
book  on  life-insurance,  to  be  used  in 
colleges  and  high  schools  for  the  spread 
of  life  insurance  propaganda,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  will  thoroughly 
cover  the  ground.  The  subjects  to  be 
treated  in  this  book  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper. 


GIVEN  PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY 

As  its  agents  in  Philadelphia  the 
Cleveland  National  Fire,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  appointed  Henderson  Broth¬ 
ers.  Young  Brothers  have  been  given 
the  Pittsburgh  representation. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  Insurance  Committee  is  F. 
Graff,  of  Armstrong;  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  is  Richard  J.  Bald¬ 
win,  head  of  the  legislative  rate  in¬ 
vestigation  commission. 


Robert  E.  Dowling,  chairman  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Commission, 
is  to  be  replaced  by  a  Republican,  ac¬ 
cording  to  New  York  papers.  He  is 
president  of  the  City  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  man  of  unusually  keen 
mind.  The  New  York  Sun  says  that 
the  entire  Compensation  Board  is  to  be 
reorganized,  with  three  commissioners 
instead  of  five.  The  Republicans  think 
that  only  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  and  a 
banker  are  necessary  to  run  the  Com¬ 
mission  properly.  The  legislature  last 
year  appropriated  $500,000  to  start  the 
Compensation  Commission,  this  sum  to 
last  a  year.  The  money  has  all  been 
spent  and  Chairman  Dowling  asked  for 
an  immediate  appropriation  of  $500,000. 
The  Republicans  do  not  think  it  should 
cost  a  million  dollars  to  run  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  year. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


JAMES  H.  RITCHEY 


James  H.  Ritchey,  as  were  most  the 
other  general  agents  of  the  Peoria  Life, 
was  a  traveling  salesman  for  years  and 
made  good.  He  is  one  of  those  big 
whole-souled  men  who  immediately  at¬ 
tract  the  confidence  of  their  clients 
and  from  his  very  beginning  in  insur¬ 
ance  work,  he  has  made  a  success.  His 
work  has  been  almost  entirely  among 
farmers  and  his  policies  are  of  good 
size.  The  secret  of  his  success  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  makes  his  can¬ 
vasses  on  both  the  husband  and  wife 
in  the  home  around  the  fireside  or 
across  the  dining  room  table.  Business 
placed  by  him  in  this  way,  stays  on 
the  books,  and  is  building  for  him  a 
big  agency.  As  proof  of  his  worth, 
the  Company  recently  offered  a  cer¬ 
tificate  made  on  sheepskin  parchment 
for  the  men  who  would  personally 
write  the  largest  volume  of  business 
in  sixty  days.  Mr.  Ritchey  won  this 
certificate  by  a  good  margin  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  regular  duties  in  at¬ 
tending  to  his  general  agency.  Mr. 
Ritchey  is  one  of  the  real  live  wires 
in  the  life  insurance  business. 

*  *  • 

John  A.  Dalziel,  for  years  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  the  Burglary 
Department  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers. 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday.  He  had  been  ill 
for  almost  a  year,  and  his  associates 
realized  months  ago  that  his  malady 
must  prove  fatal.  An  Englishman  by 
birth  Mr.  Dalziel  was  an  American  by 
choice,  and  a  most  lovable  character. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  in  1898,  at  the  request  of 
the  Company’s  then  president,  George 
F.  Seward.  While  assisting  in  the 
general  underwriting  of  the  burglary 
department  Mr.  Dalziel  had  especial 
charge  of  the  residence  burglary  and 
theft  business;  his  knowledge  upon 
this  class  of  hazard  being  everywhere 
recognized.  In  his  passing  underwrit¬ 
ing  lost  a  valued  student  and  the  world 
at  large  a  brave  and  patient  soul. 

•  •  • 

John  Price  McAuliff,  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  a  valued  employe  at  the 
head  United  States  office  of  the  London 
Assurance  Corporation,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  the 
20th  inst. 


Miss  Margaret  Armstrong,  the  at¬ 
tractive  daughter  of  Augustus  T.  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  best 
known  insurance  agents  up-state,  and 
Walter  William  Cheney,  Jr.,  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  January  19  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

* *  *  * 

R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  president  of 
the  Gilder  Policy  Association,  Inc.,  was 
with  the  Penn  Mutual  and  the  Mutual 
Life  when  a  very  young  man.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  advertising  manager 
of  one  of  the  great  magazines. 

*  *  * 

Gustav  Wal  aeger,  Jr.,  the  present 
chief  executive  of  the  Concordia  Fire, 
of  Milwaukee,  is  the  son  of  the  former 
secretary  of  the  Company  who  retired 
from  its  service  in  1899  after  thirty- 
years  constant  connection.  Formed 
mainly  by  Germans  or  men  of  German 
descent,  the  home  business  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  derived  largely  from 
property-owners  of  that  nationality. 
Throughout  the  country  the  Concordia 
transacts  a  general  agency  business. 

*  *  * 

William  N.  Compton,  general  agent 
of  the  John  Hancock  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  territory,  and  one  of  the  hardest 
working  general  agents  in  the  country, 
had  an  unusually  successful  year  in 
1914.  His  general  agency  wrote  $3,680,- 
000  paid  for  insurance.  A  remarkable 
part  of  this  production  was  that  on  July 
1,  1914,  the  agency  was  $400,000  behind, 
but  it  did  not  take  long  to  make  this  up 
and  score  a  decided  gain  in  addition. 
Mr.  Compton  has  started  right  in  to 
make  another  record,  and  his  January 
business  is  about  33  1-3  per  cent,  ahead 
of  that  of  last  year.  An  interesting  side¬ 
light  on  the  times  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  policyholder  came  into  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton’s  office  a  few  days  ago  and  paid  a 
loan  on  a  policy  of  $12,600.  This,  and 
other  straws  indicating  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing,  are  responsible  for  a 
general  air  of  optimism  in  the  Compton 
offices. 

*  *  * 

E.  G.  Snow,  president  of  the  Home 
Insurance  Company,  is  not  permitted  to 
forget  his  birthdays,  the  head  office  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  corporation  recalling  the 
interesting  event  each  year  through  the 
presentation  of  seasonable  flowers.  Mr. 
Snow  reached  the  74th  milestone  in  his 
life  journey  last  Friday,  though  no  hint 
of  the  fact  is  to  be  had  either  in  his 
face  or  figure;  time  having  dealt  kindly 
with  both.  . 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Kirkwood,  of  Minneapolis, 
is  a  rare  type  of  life  agent,  which  will 
be  seen  by  a  persusal  of  the  following 
facts.  Miss  Kirkwood,  who  for  twenty- 
two  years  has  been  an  agent  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit,  came  to  Newark  this 
week  with  a  $50,000  application  signed 
by  a  successful  woman.  After  turning 
in  the  application  Miss  Kirkwood  heard 
that  there  was  to  be  a  two-days  meet¬ 
ing  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  Buffalo 
of  the  Western  New  York  agents  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit;  and  that  Mr.  Drew, 
superintendent  of  agents:  Mr.  Cerf. 
general  agent  in  New  York:  Dr.  Ward, 
medical  director,  and  others  would  at¬ 
tend.  “I  want  to  go  with  the  party." 
she  said,  “I  never  yet  attended  an 
agency  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
where  I  did  not  get  good  ideas.”  Which 
accounts  for  the  presence  to-day  at  a 
Buffalo  agency  meeting  of  a  successful 
woman  agent  of  the  Northwest.  She 
was  willing  to  travel  nearly  1,000  miles 
for  the  ideas.  Miss  Kirkwood  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  on  the  Mutual  genefit’s 
Honor  Roll.  She  was  on  the  list  last 
year,  too,  despite  a  trip  to  Japan. 


JOINS  PITTSBURGH  AGENCY 

W.  K.  McKnight,  formerly  with  the 
Allegheny  County  Board,  has  become 
schedule  rater  for  the  Pittsburgh  agen¬ 
cy  firm  of  Collingwood  &  Son. 


A  FINE  LEGAL  POINT  INVOLVED 

Government  Hydrographer  Testifies 
Movement  of  Sun  Alters 
Clock  Time 


An  insurance  suit  before  tbe  Supreme 
Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  features 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  fraternity, 
although  the  amount  involved  is  small. 

The  case  is  that  of  Louis  Goldman 
who  conducted  a  furnishing  store  at 
1053  Broadway,  Buffalo,  against  one  of 
the  prominent  foreign  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Fire  occurred  in  Goldman’s 
store  on  July  29  last,  the  very  day  his 
policy  expired.  The  policy  contained 
the  usual  clause  that  it  should  expire 
at  noon.  The  fire  started  within  a 
few  minutes  of  12  o’clock,  noon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  offered  by 
Goldman. 

The  Company  claims  that  the  fire 
took  place  after  noon  on  July  29,  1914, 
and,  that  the  policy  not  having  been 
renewed,  the  Company  is  not  liable. 

One  of  the  interesting  claims  made 
by  the  plaintiff  is  that  the  fire  began 
before  noon,  even  if  it  finished  its  de¬ 
structive  work  after  noon.  Another 
point  of  great  interest  involved  is. 
“when  was  noon  on  July  29  last?”  and 
out  of  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  that 
noon  should  be  determined  by  the  sun 
and  not  by  the  clock,  arises  one  of 
the  extraordinary  interesting  points  in 
the  case. 

One  of  the  witnesses  produced  by 
the  plaintiff  was  Lieut.  James  Stevens 
of  the  Federal  Hydrographic  Bureau. 
Lieut.  Stevens  testified  that  noon  hap¬ 
pens  officially,  according  to  the  United 
States  Government,  when  the  sun  is 
directly  over  the  meridian.  He  added 
that  noon  of  July  29  last  happened  at 
16  minutes  after  12  o’clock  by  the 
clock;  in  other  words  that  noon  that 
day  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late  in  arriving,  taking  clock  time  as 
the  judge. 

The  contention  of  the  insurance 
company  is  that  insurance  policies  are 
based  upon  clock  time,  not  sun  time, 
and  that  in  this  instance  the  fire  start¬ 
ed  after  noon,  clock  time.  Just  when 
the  fire  started  is  one  of  the  problems 
the  jury  will  have  to  determine.  If  it 
started  within  the  sixteen-minute  limit 
referred  to  by  Lieut.  Stevens  and  if 
the  court  holds  that  noon  was  to  be 
found  by  sun  time,  not  by  clock  time, 
then  the  plaintiff’s  chances  are  con¬ 
sidered  good. 

There  is  no  suspicion  or  charge  in 
the  case  that  the  fact  that  sun  was 
sixteen  minutes  late  that  day  was  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  or  that  the  sun  got 
overheated  in  trying  to  catch  up  with 
noon. 


EXPANDS  ITS  SCOPE 


Work  of  New  York  Office  of  Under¬ 
writers  Laboratories  Assumes 
Larger  Proportions 


For  the  past  two  years,  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Underwriters 
Laboratories  has  been  enlarging  andi 
increasing  its  field  of  usefulness.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
several  branches  of  the  Laboratories, 
the  main  office  and  testing  station  of 
which  is  in  Chicago.  The  New  York 
office  is  in  charge  of  Dana  Pierce, 
electrical  engineer,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  engineers  and  inspectors. 
Aside  from  generally  representing  the 
Laboratories,  the  work  in  New  York 
consists  of  factory  inspection  and  labor 
service  and  the  conduct  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  laboratory  in  this  city  for  the 
examination  and  inspection  of  products 
and  apparatus,  supplementary  to  the 
work  done  in  Chicago. 

The  staff  of  technically  trained  men 
of  the  office  is  employed  in  the  in¬ 


spection  of  all  kinds  of  factories  where 
labelled  goods  are  manufactured. 
These  products  include  rubber  cov-' 
ered  wires  and  cords,  conduits  and  a 
variety  of  other  electrical  articles, 
fire-proof  doors  and  windows,  hose,  ex¬ 
tinguishers  and  other  apparatus  per¬ 
taining  to  fire  prevention  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Reports  of  these  inspections 
with  their  results  are  sent  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  head  of  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Chicago  laboratories 
for  six  years  and  he  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  New  York  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  work  to  as  broad  a  field  as 
possible.  It  is  now  practical,  in  many 
cases,  where  manufacturers  in  and 
about  New  York  want  an  examination, 
to  have  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  done  at  the  factories,  thereby 
lessening  the  time  and  expense  of  the 
inspection  and  making  possible  a 
great  many  more  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  feasible.  Heretofore,  the 
operations  of  the  New  York  office  have 
been  more  or  less  limited  to  electrical 
commodities  and  factories  but  in  the 
future  the  work  in  this  city  will  be 
extended  to  all  standard  lines.  The 
testing  station  for  the  electrical  work 
is  at  92  Vandam  street.  New  York, 
and  the  general  office  at  135  William 
street. 


COLLECTING  PREMIUMS 


SPECIAL  AGENTS  GATHER 

Field  representatives  of  the  Aachen 
&  Munich,  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  save  only  the  Pacific  Coast, 
are  in  session  at  New  York  city,  going 
over  with  United  States  Manager  J.  A. 
Kelsey  and  his  lieutenants,  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  Company’s  interests  here. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Eagle  Fire  of  New  York  on  the  23rd, 
Henry  C.  Quinby  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  and  George  B. 
Read,  secretary. 


Movement  to  Enforce  Prompt  Payments 
Enthusiastically  Supported  by 
Agents  of  New  York  State 


Local  agents  throughout  New  York 
State  have  expressed  their  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  suggestion  of  the  local 
board  of  Olean,  that  a  clause  compell¬ 
ing  payment  of  the  premium  within 
thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
contract,  under  penalty  of  its  cancella¬ 
tion,  be  made  part  of  the  standard  form 
fire  insurance  policy. 

The  agents  assert,  and  rightly,  that 
they  have  fully  earned  their  commis¬ 
sion  when  the  business  has  been  se¬ 
cured  and  the  policy  written,  and  that 
time  spent  subsequently  in  collecting 
the  premium,  is  an  economic  loss,  and  a 
serious  one.  They  argue  that  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  company  begins  immedi¬ 
ately  a  risk  is  bound,  and  in  all  fairness 
it  should  be  paid  upon  assuming  the 
hazard  or  within  a  brief  period  there¬ 
after. 

In  no  small  degree  is  it  true  that 
the  deferred  payment  of  premiums  adds 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business,  a  feature 
that  underwriters  are  exceedingly  ner¬ 
vous  over  at  the  present  time. 

Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  laxity 
that  now  obtains  with  regard  to  pre¬ 
mium  collections,  the  pertinent  fact  is 
that  it  has  become  an  evil  of  large  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  business,  and  it  should 
be  speedily  and  completely  eradicated. 

Should  the  Olean  agents  agree  upon 
a  definite  program  for  remedial  legis¬ 
lation,  they  can  confidently  rely  upon 
the  aid  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  local  men 
of  the  State. 

Successful  in  New  York,  the  idea 
would  unquestionably  be  adopted  in 
every  other  commonwealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  fire  under¬ 
writing. 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
H  organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
J  achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 
m  A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 

|S  with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year, 
ip  Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad- 

H  ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 

|§j  UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta- 
sj  bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 

||  perform  for  both  of  us. 
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MASS.  DEMOLITION  CLAUSE 


HOW  AGREEMENT  OPERATES 


Adequacy  or  Reverse  of  Charge  for 
Assuming  Hazard  Unknown 
As  Yet 


For  the  sake  of  head  office  under¬ 
writers,  a  number  of  whom,  as  stated 
in  The  Eastern  Underwriter  of  the 
15th  inst.,  are  nervous  over  the  De¬ 
molition  and  Increased  Cost  of  Con¬ 
struction  clauses  now  in  general  use 
in  Boston,  F.  H.  Battilana,  associate 
manager  of  the  Boston  Board,  submits 
the  following  explanation: 

“Under  the  New  York  Standard,  poli¬ 
cy  in  use  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  and  gen¬ 
erally  through  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  States,  there  is  a  provision  in  lines 
41  and  42  excluding  ‘loss  occasioned 
by  ordinance  or  law  regulating  the 
construction  or  repair  of  buildings.’ 
The  Massachusetts  policy  is  silent  on 
this  subject,  and  therefore  the  present 
Demolition  Clause  was  initiated  and 
adopted  in  the  Board  at  the  time  the 
building  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston 
were  extended,  but  please  bear  in  mind 
that  the  law  is  similar  to  that  in  force 
for  several  years.  While  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Board  of  Appeal,  to  which 
cases  of  difference  have  heretofore 
been  referred,  has  been  removed  by 
the  Mayor,  and  the  right  of  removal 
concurred  in  by  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision,  yet  the  courts  of  the  State 
are  still  open  to  anyone  who  has  rea¬ 
son  to  protest  against  any  unjust  de¬ 
cision  affecting  his  interest. 

“Section  13,  Chapter  550  of  the  Acts 
of  1907,  as  Amended,  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  Commonwealth,  refers  to  frame 
buildings  as  follows: 

“  'No  alteration  or  repair  of  a  wooden 
building  within  the  building  limits 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


shall  be  made  without  a  permit  from 
the  Commissioner,  and  no  permit  to 
increase  the  height  or  ground  area  of 
such  a  building  shall  be  granted,  nor 
shall  g  permit  for  alterations  or  re¬ 
pairs  be  granted  if  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  proposed  alterations  or  repairs 
exceeds  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  like 
new  building.’ 

“Section  35,  Chapter  550  of  the  Acts 
of  1907,  as  amended,  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  Commonwealth,  refers  to  build¬ 
ings,  while  not  specifically  referred  to 
as  brick  would  cover  any  building,  as 
follows: 

“  ‘A  building  damaged  by  fire  or 
other  casualty  may  be  repaired  or  re¬ 
stored  so  as  to  confirm  to  its  original 
condition,  or  may  be  reconstructed  in 
some  or  all  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  requirements  of  this  act 
for  new  buildings,  as  the  commissioner 
may  specify  in  his  permit.’ 

“The  present  insurance  rates  do  not 
contemplate  any  loss  other  than  a  fire 
loss,  and  we  hope  that  the  15  per  cent, 
on  brick  and  25  per  cent,  on  frame 
additional  premium  for  the  Demolition 
and  Increased  Cost  of  Construction 
Clause  will  be  adequate  compensation 
for  the  additional  loss  assumed,  but 
experience  is  yet  to  determine  as  to 
whether  the  charge  is  too  high  or  too 
low,  and  I  trust  a  fair  trial  may  be 
given  to  it  before  it  is  adversely 
criticised. 

“Please  note  that  the  Demolition 
Clause  is  not  in  any  sense  obligatory, 
but  evidences  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  underwriters  to  furnish  an  indem¬ 
nity  not  included  in  the  form  of  policy 
in  general  use  elsewhere  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  insuring  public  in  this  city 
to  cover  a  possible  loss  by  demolition 
occasioned  by  ordinance.” 


With  a  capital  of  $10,000  a  charter 
has  been  secured  from  Delaware  by  the 
National  Commercial  Underwriters,  of 
Scranton,  Pa. 


n 
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January  29,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


CONDITIONS  IN  LONDON 


ATTITUDE  OF  UNDERWRITERS 


Business  Conducted  Quietly — Recruits 
From  Office  Forces— Patriotism  of 
Companies — Big  Marine  Business 


A  prominent  fire  broker  of  New  York, 
recently  returned  from  a  flying  trip  to 
London,  says  that,  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  the  insurance  business  in  that 
city  is  being  conducted  as  unconcern¬ 
edly  as  if  there  were  no  war  raging 
just  across  the  channel.  The  men,  on 
greeting  him,  did  not  start  to  talk  about 
bombardments  or  mine-laying,  but 
seemed  more  interested  to  find  out  what 
the  conditions  were  in  this  country.  If, 
however,  the  topic  were  broached,  they 
would  willingly  talk  for  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  streets  and  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  the  only  signs  of  any  mili¬ 
tary  activity  were  the  infrequent 
glimpses  of  an  officer’s  uniform  or  a 
passing  company  of  soldiers. 

In  the  offices  of  the  companies  and 
the  large  brokerage  firms,  there  is  in¬ 
variably  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
force  who  have  enlisted.  Full  salaries 
are  paid  to  the  families  of  the  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  work  is  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  others,  no  additional 
help  being  employed.  Thus  the  offices 
are  run  at  the  same  expense  with  no 
change  whatever  except  that  everybody 
has  to  work  just  so  much  harder. 

The  staunch  patriotism  of  both  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  companies  is  such 
that  no  lines  of  insurance  have  been 
written  which  would  yield  a  large  profit 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  companies 
are  not  seeking  to  gain  as  a  result  of 
conditions  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  liberally  subscribed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  war  bonds  which  pay  but  four 
per  cent.  Some  few  individuals  have 
taken  out  insurance  against  bombard¬ 
ment  but,  in  spite  of  the  many  Zeppelin 
raid  rumors  reported  by  the  American 
press  to  have  caused  panic  in  London, 
there  have  been  few  or  no  applications 
made  for  protection  against  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  dropping  of  bombs. 

The  London  Lloyds  are  more  active 
now  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years  owing  to  the  heavy  marine  risks 
written.  Individuals  in  Lloyds  have 
been  writing  surplus  war  risks  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  character,  but  this  business 
has  been  limited  to  a  very  few. 


BROKERAGE  CONDITIONS 


Fire  Business  Increasing — Marine  Rates 
Hold  Steady — Compensation 
Renewals 


A.  G.  Hegeman  of  E.  C.  Anderson 
Company,  in  commenting  on  local  bro¬ 
kerage  conditions  in  a  general  way, 
says  that  the  fire  insurance  business 
has  materially  increased  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  particularly  on  manufac¬ 
turing,  mercantile  and  storage  risks. 

There  seems  to  be  large  shipments 
from  abroad  and  the  marine  risks  being 
taken  are  at  rates  in  force  before  the 
war  started. 

There  is  no  great  activity  in  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  other  than  the  re¬ 
newal  of  expiring  contracts,  which  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  those  employ¬ 
ers  who  came  under  the  act  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  protection  in  July 
either  by  employers  liability  clauses  in 
existing  policies  or  by  the  acceptance 
of  new  contracts  at  that  time. 

*  *  * 

Fire  Brokers  Banquet 

The  plans  for  the  banquet  to  be 
given  by  the  Fire  Brokers  Association 
are  progressing  and  a  committee  re¬ 
port  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  on  February  17,  when  it 
is  expected  that  the  plans  will  have 
been  completed  and  a  date  decided 
upon. 


Change  in  Rate 

Such  companies  as  have  lines  on 
the  Greenpoint,  N.  Y„  plant  of  the 
McKee  Refrigerator  Company,  are 
busy  paying  return  premiums  called  for 
by  the  very  substantial  reduction  in 
the  rate  upon  the  risk.  Through  the 
installation  in  the  plant  of  a  sprinkler 
equipment  graded  at  95  per  cent.,  the 
contents  rate  was  reduced  from  3.72 
to  .198.  Some  change!  Insurance  to 
the  extent  of  $140,000  is  carried  on 
stock  and  machinery  under  blanket 
cover.  Pendleton  &  Pendleton,  of 
Brooklyn,  are  the  brokers  of  record. 

*  *  * 

R.  R.  Risk  Placed. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  schedule  of  close  to 
$100,000,0<00  has  recently  been  placed. 
This  is  the  largest  single  line  that  has 
ever  been  placed  in  this  country.  It  is 
controlled  by  James  A.  Foster  &  Son, 
of  this  city. 

*  *  * 

Counter  Service  Ready 

It  is  expected  that  the  counter  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  the  Compensation  Rat¬ 
ing  Board  will  be  put  into  effect  early 
in  February.  This  service  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
application  of  merit  rates. 

*  *  * 

Compensation  School 

The  lecture  on  “The  Manual”  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  given  at  Harrison  Law’s 
Compensation  School  last  Thursday  by 
Leon  M.  Senior  has  been  postponed 
until  the  31st  because  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Senior  has  been  sick.  The  class 
expects  to  close  about  February  8  with 
a  dinner,  at  which  time  the  question  of 
further  meetings  will  be  settled  and 
the  changes  in  rating  schedules  will 
be  taken  up. 


“ASSISTANT  MANAGER”  NOW 


Aachen  &  Munich  Shows  Its  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  S.  H.  Quackenbush’s 
Services 


In  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things 
S.  H.  Quackenbush  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  Aachen  & 
Munich  in  this  country,  the  powers  that 
be  in  Germany,  promptly  and  cheerfully 
endorsing  the  recommendation  of 
United  States  Manager  J.  A.  Kelsey  to 
that  end. 

One  of  the  most  modest  men  in  the 
fire  insurance  business,  “Sam”  Quack¬ 
enbush,  is  likewise  one  of  the  most 
competent.  He  has  run  the  gamut 
of  service  from  a  junior  clerkship 
through  successive  grades  in  office  and 
field  to  an  assistant  managership,  and 
has  fully  earned  each  successive  pro¬ 
motion. 

Loyalty  to  his  Company  and  to  Mr. 
Kelsey  are  dominant  notes  in  Mr. 
Quackenbush’s  character,  and  those 
mistaking  his  quietly,  courteous  man¬ 
ner  for  weakness  have  but  to  utter  a 
word  of  disparagement  against  either 
to  learn  their  error. 


FI  DELITY-PH  EN  IX  FIRE 

After  charging  off  $477,357  for  depre¬ 
ciation  in  security  values,  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  premium  reserve  $392,168,  the 
Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  of  New  York,  suf¬ 
fered  a  reduction  of  but  $34,243  in  net 
surplus  last  year.  The  assets  of  the 
Company  on  January  1  last,  were  $15,- 
395,414;  its  capital  $2,500,000,  and  its 
net  surplus  $4,145,813. 


UNDER  BLANKET  COVER 

A  change  in  the  method  of  writing 
tobacco  through  the  Virginia  belt,  not 
greatly  relished  by  companies,  is  the 
substitution  of  blanket  for  individual 
covers  in  the  different  warehouses. 


COTTON  MOVING  FREELY 

Now  that  the  embargo  against  ex¬ 
porting  cotton  has  been  raised,  and 
shipments  of  the  staple  to  Germany  and 
Austria  are  being  freely  made,  under¬ 
writers  are  breathing  easier  again. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  in 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man- 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

K.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE! 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


“  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CA8H  CAPITAL  •  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 


W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

'  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 
Established  1824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S,  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  G. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hopkins,  Manager*,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  I*. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


1852 — Sixty-Third  Annual  Statement — 1915 

Milwaukee  Mechanics’ 
Insurance  Company 


JANUARY  1st,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance  .  2,259,601.15 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses .  228,230.67 

Reserve  for  Dividend .  30,000.00 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  Expenses .  100,000.00 

Net  Surplus  . 592,161.27 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . ...$4,209,993.09 

Securities  valued  at  market  December  31, 1914.  No  advantage 
taken  of  the  June  30th,  1914,  valuations  authorized 
by  several  State  Insurance  Departments. 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,592,161.27 

OFFICERS 

WILLIAM  L.  JONES,  President  CHAS.  H.  YUNKER,  Vice-President 

G.  W.  GROSSENBACH,  2d  Vice-President 
OSCAR  GRIEBLING,  Secretary  EMIL  TEICH,  Assistant  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

FRED  VOGEL,  Jr.  DR.  JOSEPH  SCHNEIDER 

CHAS.  F.  PFISTER  GEO.  C.  SWALLOW 

GUSTAVE  PABST  G.  W.  GROSSENBACH 

WILLIAM  L.  JONES  FERD.  MEINECKE 

OTTO  H.  FALK  FRED  T.  GOLL 

W.  C.  QUARLES  WILLIAM  FINGER 

CHAS.  G.  STERN  OLIVER  C.  FULLER 

CHAS.  H.  YUNKER  ARTHUR  R.  MUNKWITZ 

H.  A.  J.  UPHAM  HENRY  J.  NUNNEMACHER 
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LONDON  LLOYDS  DEFENDANT 


DECLINES  TO  PAY  MARINE  LOSS 


Alaska  Portland  Packers  Association 
Sues  Individual  Subscribers — 
Others  Meet  Claim 


Merchants  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
following  with  close  attention  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Alaska  Portland  Packers 
Association  to  collect  a  loss  from  a 
number  of  London  Lloyd’s  subscribers. 
Suit  has  been  brought  in  the  courts 
at  San  Francisco  and  the  outcome  will 
soon  be  known. 

In  commenting  upon  the  case  the 
“Pacific  Underwriter”  says: 

“The  answer  to  the  complaint  shows 
peculiarly  the  weakness,  and  danger 
in  Lloyd’s  indemnity. 

“It  sets  forth  as  the  reason  for  the 
non-payment,  the  lack  of  stamp  re¬ 
quired  by  English  law  without  which 
any  marine  insurance  contract  is  il¬ 
legal  and  unenforcible,  and  also  avers 
that  written  signature  on  the  cover 
note,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  suit, 
was  signed  by  mistake  by  the  parties 
defendant.  It  is  a  childish  and  weak 
effort  to  avoid  an  obligation  to  plead 
that  the  error  and  mistake  of  the 
signors  to  the  cover  note  is  sufficient 
to  relieve  them  of  liability.  It  is  also 
a  point  which  insurers  should  remem¬ 
ber  when  accepting  Lloyd’s  cover  notes 
as  contracts.  The  Ship  Berlin  matter 
has  determined  beyond  the  question 
of  a  doubt  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
a  Lloyd’s  cover  note. 

“There  are  several  side  lights  upon 
the  question  of  the  Lloyd’s  which  in¬ 
tend  to  place  the  defendants  in  this 
case  in  a  rather  unfavorable  position. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  had  been  first  defeated  in  the 
London  courts  on  the  collection  of  this 
claim,  that  several  of  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyds  became  convinced  of  the 
moral  equity  of  the  claim  and  gallantly 
and  in  the  true  sporting  spirit  of  the 
Englishman,  walked  to  the  captain’s 
desk  and  settled,  as  we  understand,  for 
the  original  amount  claimed. 

“It  is  peculiarly  noticeable  that  the 
body  of  men  who  paid  the  claim  on 
the  moral  ground  and  held  their  writ¬ 
ten  promises  as  higher  than  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  law  are  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  notable  members  at 
Lloyds.  They  are  men  who  do  the 
preponderance  of  the  Lloyds’  business 
and  stand  at  the  front  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  as  reliable,  wealthy 
and  honest  commercial  men.  The  re¬ 
mainder  who  are  defendants  to  this 
suit  declined  to  pay  basing  their  re¬ 
fusal  on  purely  technical  defenses,  dis¬ 
regarding  entirely  the  influences  which 
compelled  the  other  group  of  under¬ 
writers  to  recognize  and  pay  their  full 
liability.  The  defendants  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  are: 

“Sir  (?)  E.  E.  Cooper,  Alderman  of 
the  City  of  London,  S.  Wishart  and  G. 
B.  White,  all  three  members  of  the 
brokerage  firm  of  James  Hartley  Coop¬ 
er  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  name  is 
familiar  in  this  country;  Lord  W.  J. 
Pirrie,  Director  of  Harland  and  Wolf, 
shipbuilders  and  chairman  of  the  White 
Star  Line  directors;  F.  R.  Bussell,  the 
underwriter  for  the  group  of  names: 
J.  S.  Burrows,  S.  Holland,  V.  A.  Walker 
and  S.  G.  Beer.  This  is  a  list  of  names 
trimmed  with  high  titles  and  runs  the 
gamut  from  the  ‘Peerage  to  the  Beer- 
aye’  and  the  inference  (while  wrong 
in  this  case)  is  that  not  one  of  them 
but  would  meet  his  written  obligation 
and  not  plead  as  a  release  the  baby 
defense  of  mistake.  Men  of  affairs  do 
not  sign  promises  to  pay  by  mistake. 
If  they  do,  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
considered  men  of  affairs. 

“Their  names  are  gladly  quoted  since 
they  may  be  relied  upon  not  to  cease 
their  efforts  to  transact  business  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  well  that 
these  names  should  be  remembered. 
It  would  be  better  for  Lloyds  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  its  standing,  especially  in  this 
country,  if  some  method  could  be 
adopted  by  it  to  either  compel  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  claims  as  the  Ship  Berlin 


or  to  eliminate  the  ’welsher’  from  the 
roll  or  discipline  them  in  some  such 
manner  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Lloyds  as  a  whole  would  not  suffer. 

“There  is  only  one  averment  in  the 
answer  which  changes  materially  any 
of  the  old  defenses  adopted  by  this 
same  body.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  p’aintiff  paid  only  a  premium  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  first  set  of  sig¬ 
natures  and  did  not  pay  upon  thie 
second  set  which  the  plaintiffs  aver 
they  signed  by  mistake.  It  is  a  very 
late  date  to  make  this  discovery  and 
the  allegation  is  as  futile  as  the  rest 
of  the  defenses  since  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  proofs 
before  the  courts  and  that  these  can 
readily  be  produced  conclusively  show¬ 
ing  the  error  of  the  statement.  The 
outcome  of  this  suit  will  be  awaited 
with  considerable  interest.  The  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  of  value  to  the  world 
of  fire  insurance,  since  it  must  reveal 
the  Lloyds  and  its  shifty  methods  in 
what  it  is  feared  will  be  an  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable  manner.” 


MICHIGAN  SPECIAL  AGENT 


Franklin  Fire  Names  Elmer  E.  Cole, 
Jr.,  its  Chief  Representative 
in  the  Territory 


Having  demonstrated  his  capacity 
while  serving  the  Franklin  Fire,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  its  assistant  New  York 
State  special,  the  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Elmer  E.  Cole,  Jr.,  its  special 
agent  for  Michigan,  effective  as  ofj 
February  1.  Headquarters  will  be 
maintained  at  Lansing. 

Mr.  Cole  was  born  into  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business,  his  father  being 
president  of  the  National  Union  Fire, 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  prior  thereto  serv¬ 
ing  the  Continental  in  an  important 
field.  His  training  from  infancy  has 
been  along  orthodox  underwriting  lines, 
and  he  has  profited  by  the  instruction. 
After  head  office  experience,  young 
Mr.  Cole  was  assigned  by  the  Franklin 
to  the  New  York  territory  as  assistant 
to  Special  Agent  H.  L.  Staley.'  His 
further  advancement  by  the  Company 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  worth. 


CONTINENTAL’S  FIGURES 

The  62nd  annual  statement  of  the 
Continental,  of  New  York,  reports  as¬ 
sets  of  $27,604,617;  premium  reserve  of 
$9,540,634;  miscellaneous  liabilities  of 
$1,622,088,  and  policyholders’  surplus  of 
$16,441,895.  The  vigor  and  intelligence 
of  the  Company’s  management  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  the  Continental 
is  known  as  among  the  great  fire  un¬ 
derwriting  institutions  of  the  country. 


MILWAUKEE  MECHANICS 

Figured  on  a  bed-rock  basis  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Mechanics  Fire  on  January  1, 
1915,  had  assets  of  $4,209,993,  and  a 
policyholders’  surplus  of  $1,592,161.  In 
the  63  years  of  its  existence  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  created  a  strong  agency  or¬ 
ganization,  which  each  year  sees  to  it 
that  the  Milwaukee  Mechanics  gets  its 
proper  share  of  desirable  business.  The 
management  deserves  credit  for  the 
results  attained  in  so  troublous  a  period 
as  was  1914. 


C.  R.  Tuttle,  secretary  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  Western  manager  of  the 
Company  is  a  New  York  city  visitor. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  FIRE  LOSS 


RECORD  FOR  1914  A  BAD  ONE 


Patrol  Places  Aggregate  Damage  at 
$2,754,006 — Room  for  Great 
Improvement 


Last  year  the  property  loss  by  fire  in 
Philadelphia  amounted  to  $2,754,006, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Fire 
Patrol  offered  on  Thursday  last. 

The  report  shows  the  number  of  fires 
last  year  exceeded  those  recorded  in 
any  one  year  since  the  patrols  were  or¬ 
ganized.  Losses  were  greater  than  in 
1913  and  only  have  been  exceeded  in 
five  years  during  the  last  45. 

The  number  of  fires  for  the  year  is 
given  as  4,383,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  period  of  732.  The  patrols 
responded  to  965  more  alarms  than  in 
1913,  the  increase  in  amount  of  service 
performed  being  attributed  by  John  L. 
Thompson,  the  president,  not  only  to 
the  greater  number  of  fires,  but  also  to 
a  larger  territory  now  being  covered  by 
the  motor  patrols. 

Adjusted  losses  and  estimated  losses, 
in  process  of  adjustment,  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $719,831  on  buildings  and 
$1,800,806  on  contents,  a  total  of  in¬ 
sured  losses  being  $2,520,637.  The  esti¬ 
mated  uninsured  loss  was  $233,369,  or  a 
total  loss  by  fire  in  the  city  for  the  year 
of  $2,754,006,  an  increase  over  1913  of 
$564,000. 

All  the  officers  and  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  have  been  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  They  are:  President, 
John  L.  Thompson;  treasurer,  E.  T. 
Cresson;  secretary,  Charles  B.  Hill;  di¬ 
rectors,  E.  C.  Irvin,  Charles  Platt,  Jr., 
E.  J.  Durban,  William  E.  Bates. 


$43,000  PAID  FOR  BULBS 


Companies  Settle  Heavy  Claim  of 
Westham,  Massachusetts, 

Florist 


A  rather  unusual  claim  was  disposed 
of  some  days  ago  when  the  interested 
companies  paid  a  Westham,  Mass., 
florist  $43,000  to  offset  the  loss  suffered 
through  the  recent  burning  of  his  ware¬ 
house  and  a  supply  of  gladioli  bulbs 
contained  therein.  Insurance  of  $50,000 
was  had  upon  the  stock,  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  value  of  fancy  flowers,  and 
the  care  that  should  be  exercised  by 
underwriters  when  considering  lines  of 
this  character. 


SARANAC  AGENT  DEAD 

Death  claimed  Edward  R.  Young,  for 
years  a  leading  agent  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  last.  He  had  long 
been  ill  and  his  death  was  expected. 
His  agency,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  northeastern  New  York,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  arrangements  to  that  end  hav¬ 
ing  been  concluded  months  ago. 


EXPERIENCES  GOOD  YEAR 

The  Ohio  Farmers  Made  Marked  Gains 
in  Assets  and  Surplus 
During  1914 


Commendable  progress  was  attained 
by  the  Ohio  Farmers,  of  Le  Roy,  last 
year,  the  veteran  company  increasing 
its  assets,  reserves  and  surplus  as  a 
result  of  its  operations  during  the 
period.  The  67th  statement  of  the 
Company  discloses  assets  of  $3,419,466; 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  $2,063,881 
and  a  policyholders  surplus  of  $1,212,- 
792.  Compared  with  the  returns  of 
the  previous  year  the  figures  given 
show  gains  of  $148,843,  in  assets; 
$72,114  in  surplus,  and  $51,269  in  un¬ 
earned  premiums. 

F.  H.  Hawley  is  president  of  the 
Ohio  Farmers,  W.  E.  Haines,  Secretary. 

LEGAL  NOTICE 

g@°>IN  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 
of  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

No.  25  Commonwealth  Docket,  1913. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ex  rel.  Charles  Johnson,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner,  vs.  American  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

In  -the  matter  of  the  first  account  of  Charles 
Johnson,  Receiver. 

The  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Court  to  audit, 
settle  and  adjust  the  first  account  of  Charles 
Johnson,  Receiver  of  the  American  Un-ion  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  to  make  distribution 
of 'the  balance  -in  -the  hands  of  the  Accountant, 
will,  meet  the  parties  interested  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  appointment  on  Friday,  February 
i2t>h,  1915,  at  2  o’clock  p.  -m.,  -at  the  offices  of 
George  Quin.tard  Horwitz,  Esq.,  601-S  West  End 
Trust  Building,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  when  and  where  all 
parties  who  -have  filed  exceptions  to  said  ac¬ 
count  are  required  to  make  and  prove  their 
claim  or  be  debarred  from  coming  in  upon  said 
fund. 

EDWARD  E.  BEIDLEMAN, 

GEORGE  QUINTARD  HORWITZ, 
January  26,  1915.  Auditors. 


GERMANIA 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK. 


ORGANIZED  1859. 


Statement,  January  1,  1914. 
Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 


Assets  .  7,260,197.27 

Net  Surplus .  2,596,266-99 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders .  3,596,266.99 


HEAD  OFFICE 
Cor.  William  &  Cedar  Streets 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Assl  0.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jl gents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  ylgenl 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jer.ey  and  New  York 


January  29,  1915. 


READY  FOR  “JUNK  PILE” 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  PORTER 


Thirty-four  of  Philadelphia’s  Fire 
Engines  Should  be  Dis¬ 
posed  Of 


Director  of  Public  Safety  George  D. 
Porter  of  Philadelphia  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  34  engines  of 
the  city’s  fire-fighting  equipment  were 
fit  only  for  the  junk  pile;  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  apparatus  was  under  50 
per  cent,  of  efficiency,  and  that  $1,- 
500,000  would  be  required  to  put  the 
department  on  a  proper  footing. 

The  Director’s  revelations  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  apparatus  of  the  fire 
department  were  made  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Credit  Men.  He  frequently  had  urg’ed 
Councils  fo  make  appropriations  for 
new  equipment  and  the  modernization 
of  some  of  the  old,  he  said,  but  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  and  in 
1913,  while  Philadelphia  spent  $166,000 
for  improved  fire  service,  Baltimore  ex¬ 
pended  $2,225,000. 

In  his  arraignment  of  Councils  for 
permitting  Philadelphia  to  stand  107.8 
among  leading  cities  in  the  matter  of 
fire  protection,  Director  Porter  put  his 
stamp  of  condemnation  on  apparatus, 
hose  and  the  signal  service.  The  latter 
is  obsolete  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
delay.  To  make  it  efficient,  he  saiu, 
would  require  about  $500,000. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  engines,  Di¬ 
rector  Porter  said,  were  of  old  design. 
One  engine  had  been  in  service  50 
years,  and  was  among  the  best  in  the 
city,  he  added.  Thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  fire  hose,  he  continued,  should  be 
discarded  at  once.  The  service  hose 
is  being  tested  under  the  supervision 
of  an  expert.  At  one  firehouse  every 
section  of  hose  burst  under  test. 

Philadelphia  firemen,  the  Director  as¬ 
serted,  covered  more  territory,  and 
with  fewer  engines,  than  did  those  in 
any  other  American  city.  Philadelphia 
is  short  of  aerial  trucks.  With  only 
16  of  these  apparatus,  those  nearest 
to  the  congested  business  section,  are 
housed  at  21st  and  Market  streets  and 
3rd  street  and  De  Lancey  place.  Fire¬ 
house,  too,  were  condemned. 

Reverting  to  the  hold-back  policy,  of 
“a  group  of  politicians  in  Councils,” 
Director  Porter  said  that  the  city’s 
machine  shops,  at  11th  and  Wharton 
streets,  completed  In  July  last  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000,  was  one  of  the  best  planned 
in  the  United  States.  “Yet,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “while  it  is  full  of  fire  apparatus 
awaiting  repairs,  not  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  machinery  with  which  to  do  repair 
work  has  been  installed.” 

Director  Porter  also  suggested  that 
“if  the  man  in  whose  house  a  fire 
occurs  were  arrested,  there  would  be 
fewer  fires.” 

The  way  to  get  modern  fire  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Director  said,  “was  for  the 
police  to  get  after  Councils.” 


INSURANCE  COMMITTEES 


Senate  and  Assembly  Heads  of  New 
York  Legislature  Announce 
Appointments 


As  revised  to  date  membership  upon 
the  insurance  committees  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  1915  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Senate 

James  E.  Towner,  chairman,  real  es¬ 
tate,  Towners;  Christopher  D.  Sullivan, 
real  estate,  New  York  city;  Henry  W. 
Doll,  real  estate,  New  York  city; 
George  Cromwell,  lawyer,  Richmond 
Co.;  George  A.  Slater,  lawyer,  Port 
Chester;  George  H.  Whitney,  pharma¬ 
cist,  Mechanicsville;  Arden  L.  Norton, 
manufacturer,  Cobleskill;  James  A. 
Emerson,  banker,  Warrensburg;  N. 
Monroe  Marshall,  banker,  Malone;  John 
B.  Mullan,  insurance,  Rochester. 

Assembly  Committee 

Geo.  R.  Brennan,  chairman,  lawyer, 
Brooklyn;  Simon  P.  Quick,  lumberman, 
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Windsor;  DeHart  H.  Ames,  real  estate 
and  loans,  Franklinville;  Wm*.  T.  Simp¬ 
son,  lawyer,  Brooklyn;  Nathan  B. 
Pinkelstein,  lawyer,  Brooklyn;  Carmine 
J.  Marasco,  law  student,  New  York 
city;  Nathan  D.  Perlman,  lawyer,  New 
York  city;  Sidney  Scharlin,  manufac¬ 
turer,  New  York  city;  Maurice  Bloch, 
managing  law  clerk,  New  York  city; 
Chas.  J.  Boyd,  insurance,  Middletown; 
Willson  S.  Moore,  miller  and  grain 
dealer,  Candor;  William  S.  Coffey,  law¬ 
yer.  Mt.  Vernon;  Henry  A.  Murphy,  real 
estate  and  insurance,  Huntington. 

'It  will  be  noted  that  one  member  of 
Senate  Committee  and  two  members  of 
the  Assembly  Committee  are  given  as 
“insurance  men,”  the  other  appointees 
in  the  main  being  lawyers. 


JUSTIFIES  LOWER  RATES 


Experience  Proves  Worth  of  Pyrene 
Extinguisher  as  Part  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  Equipment 


Twelve  months  experience  has  fully 
justified  the  action  of  the  Aetna  Acci¬ 
dent  and  of  the  Automobile  Insurance 
companies  of  Hartford,  in  granting  re¬ 
duced  premiums  upon  automobile  busi¬ 
ness,  where  the  cars  insured  carried 
Pyrene  fire  extinguishers  as  part  of 
their  equipment.  The  action  of  the  com¬ 
panies  named  was  speedily  followed 
by  competing  offices,  the  great  majority 
of  which  now  grant  rate  differentials 
where  Pyrene  protection  is  provided. 
Since  October,  1913,  hundreds  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  been  saved  from  serious 
fire  damage  by  the  prompt  use  of  Pyrene, 
a  partial  list  of  such  cases  being 
recorded  by  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Co.  Of  the  thirty-four  specific  instances 
of  fires,  insurance  upon  the  cars  rang¬ 
ing  in  amount  from  $500  to  $6,400, 
the  aggregate  loss  to  the  companies 
was  $522.34. 

As  a  scientific  preparation  Pyrene  is 
a  real  factor  in  fire  prevention  and  is 
steadily  winning  recognition  as  such. 


NEGLIGENCE  STARTED  FIRE 


Philadelphia  Plants  Burn — Ice  Com¬ 
panies  Win  Suit — Sparks  From 
Engine  Started  Blaze 


The  ice  plant  of  the  American  and 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  companies,  at 
Philadelphia,  burned  a  short  while  ago 
as  a  result  of  a  fire  started  by  the 
sparks  from  a  railroad  engine  falling 
on  the  roof.  The  ice  companies  sued 
and  a  jury  has  awarded  the  American 
Company  $71,500  and  the  Knickerbock¬ 
er  Company,  which  leased  the  property. 
$58,500.  The  ice  companies  alleged 
that  the  fire  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  railroad  in  not  having  provided 
proper  spark  arresters  on  its  engines. 
The  railroad  held  that  the  fire  was 
started  within  the  building. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AGENT 


George  F.  Murphy  to  Handle  Concordia 
Fire  in  Highly  Important 
Field 


Local  representatives  in  New  York 
have  been  advised  by  President  G. 
Wollaeger  of  the  Concordia  Fire,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  of  the  appointment  of  George 
F.  Murphy  as  Empire  State  agent  for 
the  Company. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  established  head¬ 
quarters  at  Brooklyn. 


ADOPT  TERM  RULE 

In  future  sprinklered  business  in  the 
Middle  Department  may  be  written  for 
term  periods,  the  governing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  territory  having  so  decided 
at  its  recently  held  meeting.  At  the 
same  time  the  revision  of  the  Use  and 
Occupancy  clause  was  referred  by  the 
Underwriters  Association  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Department,  to  a  special  committee 
for  further  study. 


An  insurance  loss  of  $150,000  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  burning  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Honing  Company’s  plant  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  early  last  week. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS,  Presldint 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  l.  DeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong, 


modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 
UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansotn#  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


British  America 
Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE 

Head  Office  -  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,889,180.99 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  727,903.12 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance . 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses........; .  •Jr.n’nnn'rin 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

Total  Asset. . . 

JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries  „ 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  86,082,441.00 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA  F  OH®  A 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 

Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E  C  IRWIN,  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec,  and  Treas.  _ 1&17 

Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 

ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  19  14 

Assets  .  $1,439,399.53 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


January  29,  1915. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


INFORMER’S  REBATING  SUITS 


WOULD  COLLECT  FROM  ASSURED 


Paterson  Brewing  Companies  Defend¬ 
ant  on  Novel  Action  Under 
Act  of  1912 

For  the  first  time  on  record  so  far 
as  The  Eastern  Underwriter  can  learn 
an  informer  is  seeking  to  collect  a 
fine  from  an  assured  on  the  allegation 
that  the  later  accepted  rebates  on  an 
insurance  policy.  The  cases  are  now 
in  the  Passaic  County  Court  at  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

The  companies  being  sued  are  the 
Paterson  Brewing  and  Malting  Co.  and 
the  Paterson  Consolidated  Brewing  Co. 
These  companies  have  policies  on  num¬ 
erous  buildings,  including  saloons  in 
several  cities.  The  complainant  is 
Edgar  A.  Bonitz,  who,  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  is' informed,  at  one  time 
worked  for  one  of  the  brewing  com¬ 
panies,  and  is  now  running  an  ice 
cream  place  in  Passaic.  The  broker 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  complaint  is 
William  Oakley,  who  at  one  time  also 
worked  for  the  brewery  interests,  but 
is  now  conducting  a  real  estate  and 
insurance  office  in  Paterson.  The 
name  of  Archie  Gold  is  mentioned  in 
a  New  Jersey  daily  paper  as  also  be¬ 
ing  an  insurance  broker,  employed  by 
a  brewery  company,  and  who  it  al¬ 
leges  returned  part  of  his  brokerage. 

Frank  Allen’s  Brother  Attorney  for 
Complainant 

Bonitz’s  attorney  is  Lewis  A.  Allen, 
who  is  a  brother  of  Frank  R.  Allen,  a 
prominent  insurance  agent  of  Passaic. 
When  Lewis  A.  Allen  was  seen  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  he  said  that  his 
client  would  prove  that  Chapter  162 
of  the  New  Jersey  laws  of  1912  had 
been  violated.  This  law  prohibits  any 
insurance  company,  Lloyds,  association 
of  underwriters  licensed  in  the  State 
and  any  agent,  solicitor  or  broker  from 
making  any  contract  of  insurance,  or 
entering  into  any  agreement  as  to  such 
contract,  other  than  plainly  expressed 
in  the  policy  issued,  and  it  is  expressly 
prohibited  that  any  payment  be  offered 
or  given  directly  or  indirectly  as  an 
inducement  for  insurance;  or  after  the 
insurance  has  been  effected.  Particu¬ 
lar  stress  is  laid  on  the  worus  “rebate” 
and  “abatement  on  reduction  of  pre¬ 
mium  named  in  the  policy”  or  “special 
favor”  or  “advantage.”  The  secti  n 
provides  for  a  fine  of  $100  where  such 
rebate  is  'proved;  and  also  stipulates 
that  one-half  the  fine  shall  go  to  the 
informer. 

Files  Policy  Numbers  and  Names  of 
Companies 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  which  is 
95  pages  long  in  the  case  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  Brewing  and  Malting  Co.,  and 
about  a  third  that  long  in  the  case  of 
the  Paterson  Consolidated  Brewing  Co., 
Bonitz  asks  for  $9,500  from  the  former 
company  and  $2,200  from  the  latter. 
He  cites  the  number  of  every  policy 
issued,  the  name  of  the  company  and 
the  amount  of  the  premium.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  each  policy  he  alleges: 

“Said  defendant  did  intendingly  ac¬ 
cept  at  or  about  said  date  from  said 
broker  (Oakley)  or  said  broker  did 
allow  and  give  to  defendant  as  in¬ 
ducement  to  insurance,  after  the  said 
insurance  had  been  affected,  a  certain 
rebate.” 

Mr.  Gold,  when  seen  at  his  office  in 
the  brewing  company,  said  that  the 
suits  had  been  brought  by  a  discharged 
employe,  and  that  a  general  denial  of 
the  charges  would  be  made.  So  far  as 
he  was  concerned  he  denied  that  he 
had  ever  returned  any  commissions  to 
the  brewing  company.  He  said  his 
brokerage  business  was  all  perfectly 
legitimate. 


Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 


Chartered  in  1846 


Capital  Stock  - 
Liabilities 

Special  Deserve  Fund 
Net  Surplus  - 

Total  Assets 

P.  L.  HOAD  LET 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V,  Pres*t. 

F,  Hondley,  Secretary 


$1,000,000.00 

5,452,043.92 

300,000.00 

3,252,859.29 

S  10,00  1,903.2 1 

,  President 

C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Prew’t 
A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


ORANGE  MISUNDERSTANDING 


LA  MONTE  AFTER  BELL 


The  “Broker”  With  the  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany 

This  seems  a  case  that  should  inter¬ 
est  local  agents  all  through  New  Jersey, 
not  only  because  it  may  be  the  result 
of  testing  the  “informer  law”  of  1912, 
but  it  will  clarify  the  atmosphere  gen¬ 
erally  regarding  brokerage.  Then,  too, 
why  should  Mr.  Gold,  an  employe  of 
a  brewery,  be  able  to  draw  commissions 
for  his  insurance  activities?  Is  his 
case  not  just  one  of  those  examples 
for  which  local  agents  are  looking  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  fighting  for 
the  protection  of  their  business? 


OBEY  INSTRUCTIONS 


Failure  of  Agent  to  Effect  Policy  Can¬ 
cellation  Likely  to  Cost  Him 
Dear 


General  and  local  agents  would  do 
well  to  fix  firmly  in  their  minds  the 
fact  that  the  final  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  business  rests  with  the  compa¬ 
nies,  and  that  instructions  as  to  can¬ 
cellations  from  headquarters  should  be 
promptly  and  fully  complied  with. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  proposition 
is  likely  to  cost  a  New  Jersey  agent  a 
stiff  sum,  should  the  company  con¬ 
cerned  care  to  enforce  its  undoubted 
right. 

The  agent  in  question  accepted  a  line 
both  upon  a  hotel  and  its  annex  on  the 
ocean  front.  The  writing  company  was 
willing  to  assume  the  annex  hazard, 
but  was  not  favorably  inclined  to  the 
hotel  risk,  and  requested  its  represen¬ 
tative  to  cancel  the  latter  line.  Instead 
of  following  the  suggestion  the  agent 
surrendered  the  annex  line,  insisting  to 
his  company  that  the  hotel  was  the 
more  desirable  business  of  the  two. 
While  correspondence  upon  the  subject 
was  in  progress  the  hotel  burned,  a 
total  loss  under  the  policy  being  report¬ 
ed  to  the  company.  The  latter  promptly 
made  demand  upon  its  agent  for  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  and  is  insisting 
that  he  pay  up. 

In  times  past  companies  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  compelling  their  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  meet  claims,  where  it 
could  be  proven  the  loss  was  suffered 
by  the  company  through  the  refusal  of 
its  agent  to  follow  Instructions;  indeed, 
the  courts  in  certain  instances  have 
gone  further  than  this,  holding  local 
men  accountable  for  violations,  even 
when  these  were  innocently  made. 


GETS  SUBURBAN  TERRITORY 

J.  U.  Dixon,  New  York  State  agent 
o"  the  Newark  Fire,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  home  office  this  week.  The  New 
York  suburban  territory  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  his  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
been  with  the  Newark  Fire  for  three 
years. 


ELECTED  A  DIRECTOR 

Edgar  J.  Haynes,  president  of  the 
Newark  Fire  Insurance  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Savings  Institution  of  Newark. 


Newspaper  Wants  Lower  Rates  Than 
Summit,  Whereas  Its  Rates 
Are  Lower 


Commend  us  to  the  editor  of  the 
Orange  Advertiser  for  logic.  Be  has 
learned  that  the  city  of  Summit  is  to 
get  lower  insurance  rates,  which  leads 
him  to  make  this  comment:  “On  just 
what  basis  the  rates  are  being  lowered 
we  do  not  know,  but  presumably  it  is 
on  an  estimated  smaller  risk.  If  this 
is  so,  then  it  is  high  time  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire  protection  arrange¬ 
ments  in  this  city  should  be  given 
recognition.” 

Here’s  another  Orange  statement  that 
smacks  of  modesty:  “For  years  past, 
this  city  has  had  fire  losses  so  low. 
despite  the  character  of  some  of  the 
localities  and  the  population  here,  that 
the  attention  of  fire  experts  the  coun¬ 
try  over  has  been  drawn  this  way.” 

And  so  on  for  a  column.  Now,  here 
are  the  facts:  The  city  of  Summit 
was  recently  advanced  to  Class  D  from 
Class  E,  while  Orange  is  in  Class  C. 

In  other  words,  rates  are  lower  in 
Orange  than  they  are  in  Summit.  So 
much  for  intelligent  criticism. 


ASBURY  PARK  PLAINT 


Daily  Newspaper  Thinks  an  Insurance 
Trust  is  at  Work — Doesn’t 
Like  Comment 


The  selfish  motive  behind  nearly  all 
the  attacks  made  on  the  rating  law 
by  daily  newspapers  in  New  Jersey  was 
recently  made  the  subject  of  comment. 

One  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Asbury  Park  declares  that  its  criticisms 
have  been  from  the  head  and  heart 
and  talks  sharply  about  a  fire  insurance 
trust. 

Evidently,  the  word  “trust”  has  been 
greatly  misused.  In  the  public  mind 
it  has  carried  the  suggestion  of  a  com¬ 
bination  to  ride  over  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  to  pile  up  immense  gains 
in  so  doing.  If  there  is  a  fire  insurance 
trust  in  New  Jersey  it  seems  to  be 
poorly  managed  for  the  participants, 
judging  from  the  New  Jersey  loss  ratios 
that  some  of  the  companies  have  had. 
Profits  are  seen  nowadays  only  under 
a  magnifying  glass. 


Newark  Broker  Taken  Into  Custody- 
Unauthorized  Insurance  Basis  of 
Charge  Against  Him 


Commissioner  La  Monte  is  complain¬ 
ant  in  an  action  against  George  E. 
Bell,  of  Newark  and  Montclair,  who  is 
charged  with  having  sold  insurance  in 
a  carrier  not  authorized  in  the  State. 
Bell  was  arrested.  The  Commissioner 
seeks  to  collect  $4,00|0  in  penalties  for 
eight  alleged  violations  of  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  a  license  in  the  State  for  com¬ 
panies  transacting  business  m  the 
State.  The  alleged  violations  were  In 
February  and  April  last.  The  assured 
is  a  jeweler,  the  insurer  a  Lloyds. 


A  GREAT  EVENT 


Annual  Dinner  of  Insurance  Society  of 
Philadelphia  Largely 
Attended 


Members  of  the  Insurance  Society 
of  Philadelphia  and  their  guests,  num¬ 
bering  in  all  over  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  attended  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  association  on  Friday  evening  last. 
Among  the  post  prandial  speakers  were 
United  States  Manager  C.  L.  Case,  of 
the  London  Assurance  Corporation,  and 
General  Adjuster  Bament  of  the  Home. 


PENNA.  STATE  CAPITOL 


$1,000,000  Insurance  Placed  Upon 
Building — Value  Close  to 
$7,000,000 


Having  again  secured  the  placement 
of  the  fire  insurance  upon  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  capitol  building,  the  Hutchison, 
Rivinus  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
favoring  Harrisburg  agents  with  the 
business.  One  million  dollars  has  been 
placed  upon  the  property,  which  has  a 
valuation  of  close  to  $7,000,000. 


LLOYDS  BILL 

Senator  Colgate  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  permit¬ 
ting  the  licensing  of  Lloyds  in  the  State 
for  the  transaction  of  marine  business. 


The  loss  of  the  Art  Metal  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  is  said  to  be  about  10  per  cent. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  JUNE  30th,  1914 
As  shown  by  an  examination  made  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  (Equity) .  $254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  246,850.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  868,797.60 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  89,182.43 

Agents  Balances  .  64,650.96 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  26,694.33 

AH  other  Assets .  6,133.25 


Total  . . $1,556,808.57 


LIABILITIES. 


Outstanding  Fire  Losses .  $32,869.54 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  203,091.15 

Accrued  charges  on  Real  Estate .  5,208.43 

All  other  Liabilities .  5,311.09 

Capital  Full  Paid .  848,527.50 

Capital  Part  Paid .  37,560.00 

Surplus  .  424,240.86 


Total  . $1,556,808.57 


Surplus  to  Policyholders,  $1,310,328.36 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


Bonds  of  Suretyship==Casualty  Insurance 

FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
Assets  over  .  .  $11,000,000 

The  Strongest  Surety  and  Casualty  Company 

in  the  World 

An  “F.  &  D.”  Guarantee  is  the  Greatest  Pledge 
of  Service  and  Security 

Home  Office :  BALTIMORE 
PRESIDENT  OF  INDIANA  CO.  LAUNCHED  AT  PHILADEPHIA 


CASUALTY  COMP’Y  CONVENTION 


FIELD  MEN  FORM  ASSOCIATION 


Initial  Meeting  of  General  Agents  at 
the  Home  Office  Was  a  Pro¬ 
nounced  Success 


The  home  office  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America  in  this  city  was 
a  scene  of  a  very  interesting  gather¬ 
ing  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week,  when  ninety  out-oLtown  general 
agents  assembled  for  a  two-days’  con¬ 
vention  with  the  officers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  of  the  Company.  The 
assembled  delegates  represented  the 
Company  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  entire  meeting  was  informal, 
the  sessions  being  held  in  the  Board 
room  at  the  home  office.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  convention  the  general 
agents  formed  a  permanent  associa¬ 
tion,  the  incentive  for  the  action  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  very  cordial  treatment 
of  the  field  force  by  the  management 
of  the  Company.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  aims  to  more  adequately  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Company  in  the  field 
by  maintaining  a  spirit  of  friendly  co¬ 
operation  at  all  times,  to  the  end  that 
the  policyholder  receives  the  acme  of 
service. 

The  convention  opened  on  Thursday 
at  11  a.  m.,  with  addresses  of  welcome 
by  President  Edwin  W.  De  Leon, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Edward  L.  Hearn  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Lyman  A.  Spald¬ 
ing.  Following  a  luncheon  was  served 
at  the  Railroad  Club,  after  which  the 
opening  business  session  of  the  con¬ 
vention  began.  During  this  period  the 
agents  listened  to  a  recital  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Company  during  1914 
and  to  the  reading  of  figures  contained 
in  the  annual  financial  statement  of 
December  31st.  These  showed  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  all  departments. 
Substantial  increases  were  made  in 
assets,  surplus  and  amount  of  pre¬ 
miums  written. 

The  general  agents  were  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  and  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  new  quarters  of  the 
Company  in  its  own  building,  at  68 
William  street. 

Resolution  Adopted 

“Whereas  the  First  Convention  of 
General  Agents  of  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  in  session  during 
these  last  two  days  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  Company  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and 

“Whereas  the  Company  has  so  gen¬ 
erously  and  hospitably  entertained  us 
and  has  inspired  us  to  renewed  efforts 
because  of  the  splendid  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  year  1914 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  its 
officers  and  directors  our  warm  thanks 
and  hearty  appreciation  and  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  serve  the  Company 
loyally  and  faithfully  in  all  the  years 
to  come.” 

Banquet  at  Hotel  Astor 

Thursday  evening  a  banquet  was 
served  at  the  Hotel  Astor  which  was 
presided  over  by  Vice-President  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Hearn.  Informal  talks  were 
made  by  James  J.  Hoey,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner,  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment;  Dr.  L.  Jordan  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W. 
E.  Higbee,  of  Fred  S.  James  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chiacgo;  E.  H.  Driggs,  manager 
for  the  Company  in  Brooklyn  and 
others. 

Departmental  Meetings 

The  sessions  on  Friday  were  devot¬ 
ed  to  general  discussions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  departmental  matters.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  for  the  various 
branches,  as  follows:  Fidelity,  Surety 
and  Bonding — ’Michael  Murphy  of 
Dallas,  general  agent  for  Texas; 


Burglary — Karl  D.  King  of  Fred  S. 
James  &  Company,  Chicago,  general 
agents  for  Illinois;  Personal  Accident 
— Nicholas  S.  Riviere  of  N.  S.  Riviere 
&  Company,  Pittsburgh,  general  agents 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Compensation 
and  Liability  was  discussed  by  Robert 
J.  Dunkle  of  OBrion,  Russell  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  general  agents  for  New 
England.  Plate  Glass  was  considered 
by  H.  L.  Spear  of  H.  L.  Spear  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  general  agents  for 
Maryland. 

Agents  Association  Officers 

The  officers  elected  for  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America  Agents  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  as  follows:  President, 
Robert  J.  Dunkle,  of  OBrion,  Russell 
&  Company,  general  agents,  Boston; 
Vice-President,  John  J.  Appel  of  Greg¬ 
ory  &  Appel,  general  agents,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Sheldon 
Thompson,  Jr.,  general  agent,  Buffalo. 
Executive  Committee,  Karl  D.  King,  of 
Fred  S.  James  &  Company,  general 
agents,  Chicago;  Charles  T.  Hughes, 
general  agent,  San  Francisco;  Michael 
Murphy,  general  agent,  Dallas;  N.  S. 
Riviere,  of  N.  S.  Riviere  &  Company, 
general  agents,  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  H.  L.  Spear  of  H.  L.  Spear  &  Com¬ 
pany,  general  agents,  Baltimore. 

This,  the  initial  meeting  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  agents  of  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America  was  an  enthusiastic  suc¬ 
cess  from  beginning  to  end,  the  field 
men  returning  to  their  homes  filled 
with  the  determination  to  make  1915 
the  banner  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 

Committee  of  Arrangements 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  delegates  at  the  meeting  were  as 
follows:  Edward  L.  H'earn,  chairman; 
John  Dymock,  Edward  C.  Sohst,  Jose 
N.  Ferrer  and  Hugh  M.  Krumbhaar. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  &  GUARANTEE 


Strong  British  Corporation  Expediences 
Another  Year  of  Solid 
Progress 


There  was  no  halting  in  the  progress 
of  the  Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  last 
year,  the  figures  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  sturdy  British  corporation 
telling  a  story  of  gains  in  keeping  with 
those  achieved  each  succeeding  twelve 
months  since  its  entry  into  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  Company 
show  assets  of  $5,576,477,  and  a  policy¬ 
holders’  surplus,  after  making  ample 
provision  for  all  known  and  contingent 
liabilities,  of  $1,305,053.  Tbe  Ocean  has 
ever  been  famous  for  its  liability  re¬ 
serves,  these  being  well  in  excess  of 
insurance  department  requirements. 

Compared  with  the  returns  of  a  year 
ago  the  new  figures  of  the  Company 
present  increases  as  here  given:  In 
premium  income,  $256,646;  in  assets, 
$694,105;  in  legal  reserves,  $628,359. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  there 
has  been  no  halting  in  the  progress  of 
the  Ocean  under  the  management  of 
William  J.  Gardner,  who  has  proven 
his  capacity  to  safely  direct  the  corpo¬ 
ration  through  a  period  of  unusual  dif¬ 
ficulties.  As  has  been  truly  said  the 
new  statement  of  the  Company  affords 
“proof  of  its  vitality  and  the  impetus 
of  its  established  reputation.” 


Benjamin  Crane  Succeeds  J.  R.  Bon- 
nell  as  Head  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
Live  Stock  Company 


In  succession  to  John  R.  Bonnell,  re¬ 
cently  resigned,  the  directors  of  the  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio  Live  Stock  Insurance 
Company,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  have 
elected  Benjamin  Crane,  president.  Mr. 
Crane  has  been  a  director  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Company  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  is  fully  competent  to 
hold  the  institution  to  the  progressive 
practices  that  have  proven  so  success¬ 
ful  thus  far  in  its  career. 

Other  officers  of  the  Company  select¬ 
ed  were:  W.  J.  Crouch,  vice-president; 
Alvin  Breaks,  second  vice-president; 
Frank  M.  Boyd,  secretary,  and  Chas.  L. 
Goodbar,  treasurer.  Mr.  Boyd,  the  new 
secretary,  was  the  former  assistant  sec¬ 
retary,  and  his  advancement  was  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  valuable  services  rendered 
in  the  latter  capacity. 


LIABLE  FOR  $100,000 


Aetna  Accident  Must  Pay  Under  Bond 
Issued  to  Insolvent  New  York 
Banker 


According  to  William  Allen,  referee, 
the  Aetna  Accident  &  Liability  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hartford,  is  liable  for  $100,000, 
the  amount  of  its  bond  guaranteeing 
the  solvency  of  Adolf  Mandel,  a  New 
York  city  banker.  The  appraised  value 
of  Mandel’s  assets  on  August  5th  last, 
was  $2,072,341,  With  liabilities  of  $3,- 
141,525. 


STATE  PENSION  SCHEME 


New  York  Legis'ator  Would  Abolish 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission 


Should  the  New  York  Legislature  ac¬ 
cept  the  ideas  of  Senator  Greiner,  the 
present  workmen’s  compensation  com¬ 
mission  would  be  abolished,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  of  State  in¬ 
surance  adopted.  Mr.  Greiner  would 
likewise  have  an  old  age  pension  fund 
created. 


TO  OPERATE  AS  EXCHANGES 


Two  New  Automobile  Inter-Insurance 
Associations  Get  Underway — Their 
Method  of  Operation 


Brokers  and  agents  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  hearing  vague  reports  about 
the  two  inter-insurance  automobile  in¬ 
demnity  exchanges  recently  organized 
to  do  business  in  that  State.  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  been  the  home  of  many 
new  and  extreme  ideas  but  the  ex¬ 
changes  which  have  started  writing 
business  in  the  past  months  are  not 
“new  thought”  propositions.  There  are 
14  inter-insurance  organizations  which 
have  been  operating  in  Pennsylvania 
for  -  a  number  of  years  composed  of 
druggists,  canners,  lumbermen  and 
other  associations  and  the  same  law 
which  governs  these  organizations,  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  automobile  exchanges. 

A  group  of  car  owners  subscribe  at 
a  uniform  rate  to  the  exchange  for 
their  mutual  protection  against  fire, 
theft,  collision  and  property  damage. 
At  the  end  of  the  premium  year  the 
loss  ratio  and  percentage  to  cover  the 
operating  expense  and  profit  to  the 
exchange,  are  deducted  from  the  pre¬ 
mium  and  the  residue,  if  any,  returned 
to  the  policyholder.  Thus;  if  loss  ratio 
is  50  per  cent.,  expenses  and  profit 
25  per  cent.,  25  per  cent,  is  returned 
to  the  subscriber.  The  charges  are 
those  used  by  the  standard  companies. 

A  guarantee  of  $25,000  and  other 
specifications  required  by  the  law  have 
been  compiled  with  but  the  two  ex¬ 
changes,  the  Automobi’e  Owners  In¬ 
demnity  Exchange  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Indemnity  Exchange,  have  adopt¬ 
ed  additional  safeguards. 

The  Automobile  Owners  Exchange 
specifies  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  retained  by  the  operating 
company  to  cover  expenses  and  profit 
and  the  remainder  turned  over  to  a 
trust  company  which  guarantees  that 
it  shall  not  be  drawn  upon  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  other  than  for  'the 
payment  of  losses  and  returns  to  policy¬ 
holders.  This  organization  covers  fire, 
theft,  collision  and  property  damage 
losses  and  accepts  business  from  brok¬ 
ers.  It  will  not  insure  more  than  two 
autos  in  any  one  gararge  and  will  ac¬ 
cept  no  risk  for  more  than  $5,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Ex¬ 
change  includes  personal  liability  pro¬ 
tection  in  its  policies  and  its  expense, 
profit  and  returns  to  policyholders  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
directors  selected  from  among  and  by 
the  subscribers  who  have  power  of 
assessing.  Its  business  is  secured  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  assured. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


SUtttma  irtrrtij  dumpany 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

i  Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITK  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


J.  Horace  Shale,  Treasurer  Commer¬ 
cial  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

general  agent  for  the  Company  in  the 
Central  New  Jersey  territory.  C.  W. 
Feigenspan  was  re-elected  president, 
and  Harry  C.  Mitchell  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

Growth  of  Company 
The  Commercial  Casualty  Insurance 
Company  was  organized  in  1909  with  a 
cash  capital  of  $250,000,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $375,000  in  1913.  Under  its 


W.  Van  Winkle,  Secretary  Commercial 
Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

440.37.  The  net  surplus  on  December 
31,  1913,  was  $218,583. 

The  financial  statement  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914,  provided  for  a  dividend  to 
stockholders  of  $18,750.  This  was  the 
first  dividend  declared  by  the  Company. 
Increases  Office  Facilities 
To  facilitate  the  handling  of  its 
rapidly  growing  business  and  to  main¬ 
tain  its  service  to  policyholders,  bro¬ 


NEW  ENGLAND 
CASUALTY  CO. 

Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance 
Liability  and  Automobile  Property  Damage 

Excellent  territory  open  to  reliable  representatives 
HOME  OFFICE 

4  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JOINS  THE  MILLIONAIRE  CLASS 

ELECTS  TWO  NEW  OFFICERS 


Commercial  Casualty  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newark  Made  Excellent 
Showing  During  1914 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark  held  last  week  disclosed  a  year 
of  unusual  progress  by  that  Company, 
as  shown  in  the  financial  statement  of 
December  31,  1914,  presented  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  by  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  Harry  C.  Mitchell.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  joined  the  millionaire  class 
with  assets  of  $1,293,503.82.  Aside  from 
reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  year,  the  directors  elected 
as  members  of  the  official  family  of  the 


C.  W.  Feigenspan,  President  Commer¬ 
cial  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Company,  J.  Horace  Shale  and  Winant 
Van  Winkle.  The  former  was  elected 
treasurer,  succeeding  George  W.  Jagle, 
and  the  latter  secretary,  succeeding 
Thomas  A.  Kane,  resigned,  who  became 


present  management  the  Company  has 
shown  a  consistent  and  healthy  growth, 
indicated  as  follows:  Its  assets  in¬ 
creased  from  $404,792  on  December  31, 
1910,  to  $1,293,503.82  on  December  31, 
1914. 

The  unearned  premium  reserve  in¬ 
creased  from  $14,941  on  December  31, 
1910,  to  $427,749.61  on  December  31, 
1914.  The  reserve  for  losses  increased 
from  $6,460  on  December  31,  1910,  to 
$220,303.44  on  December  31,  1914. 

Reserve  maintained  for  all  other  liabil¬ 
ities  on  December  31,  1914,  was  $59,- 
010.40.  The  surplus  to  policyholders 
increased  from  $382,053  on  December 
31,  1910,  to  $586,440.37  on  December  31, 
1914.  The  net  premiums  increased  from 
$29,497  on  December  31,  1910,  to  $990,- 
350.16  on  December  31,  1914. 

During  1914  the  Company’s  premium 
income  nearly  doubled  that  which  was 
had  in  1913.  Its  unearned  premium  re¬ 
serve  and  reserve  for  losses,  computed 


H.  C.  Mitchell,  First  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  Commercial 
Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

according  to  the  laws  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  was  maintained  without 
materially  affecting  the  net  surplus, 
which  on  December  31,  1914,  was  $211,- 


kers  and  agents  the  Company  during 
1914  materially  added  to  its  office 
equipment,  both  at  the  home  office  in 
Newark,  and  its  branch  offices  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Maintains  Newark  Standards 

With  the  determination  to  give  New¬ 
ark  a  multiple  line  casualty  company 
on  like  prominence  in  the  insurance 
world  to  the  life  and  fire  insurance 
companies  domiciled  there,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  Mitchell  has 
surrounded  himself  with  high  grade  as¬ 
sociates,  thereby  assuring  the  forging 
ahead  as  a  contender  for  casualty  pre¬ 
miums  the  Commercial  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

The  New  Officers 

Mr.  Shale,  the  newly-elected  treas¬ 
urer,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
workings  of  the  Company,  having  been 
in  charge  of  its  claim  department,  over 
which  he  will  continue  supervision  in 
conjunction  with  his  duties  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,  the  new  secretary, 
is  also  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Company’s  practices  and  aims,  having 
been  in  charge  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial,  health  and  accident  depart¬ 
ments  for  some  time.  He  will  continue 
supervision  over  these  departments  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  secretary. 

Maintaining  high  standards  of  under¬ 
writing,  up-to-date  in'  policies  and 
methods,  with  an  unusually  efficient 
service  to  policyholders,  brokers  and 
agents,  the  management  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Casualty  has  no  fears  for  its 
future.  i 


MANAGERS  FOR  WISCONSIN 


Johnson  &  Neagley  to  Handle  Accident 
Branch  of  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company  for  State 

In  line  with  its  policy  to  make  an 
especial  drive  to  secure  personal  acci¬ 
dent  business,  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  has  appointed 
Johnson  &  Neagley,  of  Milwaukee,  as 
managers  of  its  accident  department 
for  Wisconsin,  the  arrangement  becom¬ 
ing  immediately  effective.  Both  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Neagley  have  proven 
their  worth  in  the  field,  having  form¬ 
erly  been  connected  with  the  Travel¬ 
ers.  Under  their  vigorous  direction  the 
policies  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  are 
assured  of  a  wide  sale  in  the  Badger 
State. 


HARTFORD  ACCIDENT  TO  MOVE 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Company 
will  move  from  its  offices  at  100  Wil¬ 
liam  street  to  84  William  street,  where 
it  will  occupy  the  entire  fifth  floor 
after  March  1. 


A  RECORD  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company  Increases 
Income,  Reserves  and  Surplus, 
and  Decreases  Expense  Ratio 

Those  responsible  for  the  record 
made  by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Baltimore  last  year  are  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  they  have  every 
reason  to  be. 

The  net  premiums  written  were  $6,- 
728,308,  a  gain  over  the  1913  figures 
of  $740,471.  Losses  and  expenses  tor 
the  year  called  for  $2,914,662.  The 
expense  ratio  was  decidedly  better  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year. 

’  The  Company  took  care  of  all  losses 
and  expenses  and  added  $562,823.44  to 
its  reserves,  paid  a  dividend  to  its 
stockholders  of  $480,000,  and  still  add¬ 
ed  a  substantial  amount  to  its  un¬ 
divided  profits.  Had  its  management 
desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  securities  permitted  by  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department,  and  had 
it  not  chosen  to  strengthen  its  reserves 
in  excess  of  all  legal  requirements  by 
the  amount  of  $259,024.73,  it  would 
have  added  $443,468.67  to  its  undivided 
profits. 


MID-WINTER  MEETING 


Health  and  Accident  Underwriters 
Conference  to  Gather  at 
St.  Louis 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  determined 
upon  as  the  place,  and  February  24th 
and  25th  the  time,  for  holding  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  of  the  Health  and  Ac¬ 
cident  Underwriters  Conference.  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  P.  Shorts,  in  urging  a  large 
attendance  of  members  at  the  gather¬ 
ing  says,  “an  exceptionally  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  matters  will  come  up 
for  consideration.” 


A  BIG  TIME  ASSURED 

As  previously  announced,  the  seventh 
annual  banquet  and  entertainment  of 
the  Casualty  and  Surety  Club  of  New 
York  will  be  held  at  Delmonico’s  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  4.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  attendance  will 
exceed  that  of  any  similar  function 
given  by  the  Club.  An  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  and  enjoyable  program,  in¬ 
cluding  several  features  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary,  will  be  provided.  Invita¬ 
tions  have  been  extended  to  a  few  of 
the  supervising  State  insurance  offi¬ 
cials,  and  among  the  latter  who  will 
attend  are  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  and  Hoey 
of  the  New  York  Department,  Com¬ 
missioner  Button  of  Virginia  and  Ex- 
Commissioner  Barry  of  Michigan. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


January  29,  1915. 


PLATE  GLASS  CONFERENCE 


COMMITTEE'S  REPORT  READY 


Solution  of  Present  Difficulties  Plan¬ 
ned — Would  Bring  About  Com¬ 
pany  Co-operation 


The  New  iork  Insurance  Department 
has  issued  a  call  to  companies  writing 
plate  glass  business  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association, 
on  February  1st  to  consider  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  was  appoint¬ 
ed  at  a  similar  conference  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14th  last.  The  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  propose  measures  which 
would  correct  the  evils  of  plate  glass 
underwriting  in  this  city.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  Charles  H.  Hol¬ 
land,  chairman,  William  T.  Woods,  A. 
Duncan  Reid,  Robert  J.  Hillas,  E.  W. 
De  Leon  and  E.  H.  Winslow.  Its  re¬ 
port  consists  of  recommendations  for 
the  constitution  of  a  new  association, 
brokerage  and  agency  regulations,  and 
operations  of  inspection  and  survey  de¬ 
partment. 

The  conference  will  be  attended  by 
representatives  empowered  to  act  for 
their  respective  companies  and  the  un¬ 
derwriters  who  have  been  working  for 
the  better  interests  of  the  business  are 
hoping  that  a  solution  of  all  difficulties 
will  be  effected,  once  the  plan  of  the 
Company  be  adopted  and  put  into 
operation. 


HANDLING  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


New  England  Casualty  Assumes  Hazard 
of  Ford,  Buick  and  Other  Manu¬ 
facturing  Companies 


The  New  England  Casualty  Company 
of  Boston,  is  writing  extensively  upon 
the  business  of  Michigan  automobile 
manufacturers;  the  hazards  of  the 
Ford,  Cadillac  and  Buick  plants  among 
others  having  been  assumed. 

To  handle  this  extensive  and  import¬ 
ant  business,  President  McDowell,  of 
the  New  England  Casualty,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  branch  office  for  the 
Company  at  Detroit;  J.  M.  Barkdull,  a 
graduate  of  the  head  office,  being 
placed  in  charge  as  general  manager. 
The  office  will  control  the  business  of 
the  Company  for  Michigan,  the  James 
A.  Jones  Agency,  however,  continuing 
as  the  local  representative  at  Detroit. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  APPOINTMENTS 


Chicago  Company  Names  Superintend¬ 
ents  in  Its  Industrial  Department 
For  Various  Important  Points 


Late  appointments  by  the  National 
Life  of  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago,  as  superin¬ 
tendents  in  its  weekly  life,  health  and 
accident  departments,  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named:  H.  B.  Jones,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  H.  St.  Germaine,  Houston,  Texas; 
A.  E.  Fridge,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  R.  J. 
Yancey,  Austin,  Texas;  H.  J.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  J.  W.  Sudbol- 
ton,  Tampa,  Fla. 

In  addition  it  has  named  George  E. 
Dickson  as  manager  of  its  Commercial 
Accident  and  Health  department  at 
Atlanta. 


TEXAS  ACT  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Court  of  Appeals  Reverses  Decision  of 
Lower  Tribunal  Concerning  Em¬ 
ployers  Liability  Law 


Holding  that  the  Texas  employers 
liability  law  was  discriminatory  in  that 
it  permits  the  employer  the  option  of 
employing  under  the  law,  while  the  em¬ 
ploye  has  no  choice  whatever  in  the 
matter,  the  State  Court  of  Appeals 
some  days  ago  declared  the  act  un¬ 
constitutional.  Its  decision  reverses 
the  opinion  of  the  Amarillo  Appellate 
Court,  which  previously  considered  the 
matter,  declaring  the  statute  to  be 
wholly  binding. 


GENERAL  BONDING  SITUATION 


Review  of  Field  Conditions  by  Presi¬ 
dent  John  T.  Stone,  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  Co. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

The  principal  case  in  connection  with 
the  Bankers  Surety  Company  which 
has  engaged  our  attention  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  completion  of 
the  contract  of  the  M.  E.  &  C.  Com¬ 
pany.  The  work  is  about  done.  This 
obligation  of  the  Bankers  has  been  a 
severe  trial,  but  has  been  fully  and 
courageously  met,  and  has  proven  be¬ 
yond  question  the  value  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company’s  guaranty. 

May  I  again  press  home  upon  our 
surety  agents  the  primary  fact  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  swift 
action  in  approving  applications  .which 
they  so  often  request  unless  they  fur¬ 
nish  us  beforehand  adequate  data  for 
forming  intelligent  opinions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  risks.  While  the  failure 
to  furnish  such  data  is  much  too  fre¬ 
quent  as  to  all  classes  of  applications, 
it  is,  perhaps,  most  noticeable  with 
respect  to  public  official  and  depository 
bonds.  For  instance,  an  agent  wires 
us  for  authority  to  execute  a  deposi¬ 
tory  bond  on  behalf  of  a  bank  with 
which  we  have  had  no  previous  deal¬ 
ings,  and  the  telegram  contains  no  in¬ 
formation  whatever.  Now,  while  we 
have  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
figures  of  capital,  surplus,  etc.,  of  any 
bank,  that  is  not  sufficient  except  in  a 
minority  of  cases.  So  a  return  wire, 
asking  for  data,  costing  money  and 
involving  delay,  must  be  sent.  Again, 
we  sometimes  receive  telegrams  about 
as  follows:  “Please  wire  authority 
execute  bond  of  $50,000.  Bill  Jones, 
Treasurer.”  No  information  whatever 
is  given  about  the  principal,  we  have 
no  idea  whether  he  is  a  hold-over  or 
newly  elected  official,  what  deputies 
he  may  have  and  how  he  intends  to 
protect  himself  against  losses  oc¬ 
casioned  through  their  acts,  what  the 
depository  hazard  may  be  and,  in  short, 
nothing  whatever  to  go  on.  Additional 
information  is  wired  for  and  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  we  receive  a  letter  of 
complaint  because  some  other  company 
wired  authority  to  its  agent  and  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  execute  the 
bond  on  the  spot,  it  was  lost  to  our 
representative.  The  agent  of  the  other 
company,  obviously,  gave  his  home 
office  fuller  information  than  our  agent 
gave  us  and  reaped  the  reward  to  which 
he  was  thus  entitled.  Yerbum  Sap! 

The  seventeenth  annual  agency  out¬ 
ing  of  the  Woods  Agency  will  be  held 
in  Winter  Harbor.  Maine. 


BRANCH  OFFICE  A  SUCCESS 

The  branch  office  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  Commercial  Casualty  Company,  of 
Newark,  which  office  was  changed 
from  a  general  agency  on  November  1 
has  more  than  justified  the  action  of 
the  Company.  Joseph  A.  Brady  has 
been  managing  the  branch  under  the 
supervision  of  the  home  office  and  the 
results  of  three  months  operation  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  have  shown  that 
the  service  has  been  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  brokers  and  to  the 
Company. 


KENTUCKY  GENERAL  AGENTS 

Reutlinger  &  Stith,  of  Louisville, 
have  been  appointed  general  agents 
for  Kentucky  by  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  Their  headquarters 
will  be  maintained  at  123  South  Third 
street,  Louisville. 


PLATE  GLASS  ACTION. 

The  casualty  companies  writing 
plate  glass  business  are  expecting  a 
call  this  week  from  the  New  York  In¬ 
surance  Superintendent  to  take  action 
on  the  plan  and  suggestions  submitted 
by  the  committee  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  appointed  for  that  purpose. 


The  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

WILLIAM  J.  GARDNER 

United  States  Manager 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 
ASSETS 

Railroad  Ronds  .  $3,551,950.00 

State  and  Municipal  Ronds .  655,970.00 

U.  S.  Government  Ronds .  146,700.00 

Miscellaneous  Ronds  .  148,000.00 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate .  132,000.00 

Cash  in  Ranks  .  205,677.41 

Interest  Due  and  Accrued .  64,302.28 

All  Other  Assets .  47,830.48 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection .  624,047.24 

$5,576,477.41 

LIABILITIES 

Reserves: 

Unexpired  Risks .  $1,652,745.91 

Casualty  Claims .  1,509,190.43 

Credit  Claims .  200,030.56 

Commissions  .  139,648.03 

Taxes  and  Sundries  .  100,000.00 

Return  Premiums  .  9,808.74 

Special  Contingent  .  600,000.00 

Special,  Depreciation  Securities .  60,000.00 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  .  1,305,053.74 

$5,576,477.41 

{Market  values  of  Bonds  as  appraised  by  New  York  State  Insurance  Department.) 


LINES  WRITTEN — Automobile,  Elevator,  Liability,  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation,  Steam  Boiler,  Fly  Wheel,  Plate 
Glass,  Burglary,  Mcssenger-Hold-Up,  Fidelity  Bonds, 
Health,  Personal  Accident  and  Credit  Insurance. 


AMERICAN  HEAD  OFFICE,  59  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BROOKLYN  BRANCH:  180  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH:  31  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

General  Agent  for  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary 
Departments,  Metropolitan  District: 

EDWIN  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  92  William  Street,  New  York. 


BUSI  NESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bonding™iInsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


HAS  HAD  AMAZING  GROWTH 

HISTORY  OF  ACCIDENT  BUSINESS 


Vice-President  Faxon  of  Aetna  Life 
Tells  Interesting  Facts  About 
Casualty  Underwriting 


At  the  present  time  there  are  sev¬ 
enty  companies  transacting  personal 
accident  and  health  insurance  in  the 
United  States,  producing  a  net  premi¬ 
um  income  of  approximately  $43,000,- 
000.  The  growth  of  this  form  of  indem¬ 
nity  since  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company  has  been 
"‘amazing,”  and  the  results  attained 
thus  far  are  but  an  earnest  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

In  an  address  before  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Hartford,  on  Friday  last, 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  vice-president  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  reviewed  interestingly  the 
history  of  accident  insurance  in  this 
country,  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
long  had  intimate  knowledge.  In  part 
Mr.  Faxon  said: 

“The  history  of  accident  insurance 
in  this  country  has  been  written  many 
times  and  you  are  all,  no  doubt,  reas¬ 
onably  familiar  with  it.  Commencing 
with  the  organization  in  1863  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  as  the 
sole  exponent  of  that  form  of  insur¬ 
ance,  its  early  days  were  the  ones  in 
which  the  problems  of  an  entirely  new 
line  of  business  were  solved  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  group  of  pioneers,  James  G.  Batter- 
son,  Rodney  Dennis  and  John  E.  Mor¬ 
ris,  president,  secretary  and  office  boy, 
respectively  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company.  Its  first  office  was  located 
in  a  single  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  building  now  standing  in  Hartford 
on  Main  street,  at  the  corner  of  Kins¬ 
ley  street. 

“Prior  even  to  this  time  we  are 
advised,  from  the  researches  made  by 
your  vice-president,  H.  P.  Dunham,  in 
his  “History  of  Insurance,’  that  Hon. 
Sherman  Leland,  a  judge  of  probate, 
and  General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  mayor, 
both  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  appear  to  have 
been  the  originators  of  accident  insur¬ 
ance  in  this  country.  In  February,  1850, 
approximately  sixty-five  years  ~ago, 
they  organized  the  Franklin  Health  As¬ 
surance  Company  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

“The  activities  of  the  companies  that 
during  the  early  years  were  organized 
for  accident  business  were  devoted 
largely  to  the  sale  of  accident  tickets 
covering  railway  travel,  and  these 
companies  became  so  numerous  that 
the  business  was  split  up  so  fine  there 
was  not  enough  of  it  to  go  ’round. 

“They  were  all  amalgamated,  so  far 
as  their  ticket  business  was  concerned, 
into  one  company,  the  Railway  Passen¬ 
gers  Assurance  Corporation,  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the 
several  companies  that  had  turned 
over  their  ticket  business  to  the  new 
company.  This  stock  gradually  drifted 
into  the  possession  of  the  Travelers 
and  in  due  time  a  ticket  department 
was  organized  and  the  Railway  Pas¬ 
sengers  Assurance  Company  went  out 
of  existence. 


ations  into  the  field  of  commercial  ac¬ 
cident  insurance. 

Fraternal  associations,  composed  of 
groups  of  men  allied  to  each  other  by 
some  common  interest,  such  as  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  fraternal  organization,  or 
a  common  occupation  like  the  com¬ 
mercial  travelers,  or  in  local  societies 
of  men  engaged  in  the  several  trades 
or  mercantile  employments. 

“As  conducted  by  stock  companies, 
the  business  of  accident  insurance  has 
increased  in  volume  amazingly  during 
the  past  few  years,  or  since  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

“The  industrial  methods  of  selling 
accident  insurance  have  produced  a 
very  large  volume  of  business,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
methods  of  claim  settlements  adopted 
by  many  of  the  industrial  companies 
have  helped  to  make  the  business  of 
accident  insurance  popular. 

“The  Commercial  Travelers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  fraternal  organizations 
have  acquired  a  very  large  member¬ 
ship  and  are  generally  satisfactorily 
conducted,  the  field  being  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  for  all  kin'ds  just  the 
same  as  we  have  electric  lights  and 
candles  and  all  the  other  intermediate 
means  of  illuminating  the  darkness 
when  the  sun  sets. 

“The  manifest  advantage  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  a  large  stock  company  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  degree  of  protection 
afforded  by  the  fraternal  organization 
is  the  absolute  security  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  provided  by  the  stock  company  in 
cases  where  great  disasters  involve 
many  lives  and  call  for  the  payment 
of  vast  sums  of  insurance  money.  Take 
such  a  disaster  as  the  wreck  of  the 
Titanic.  Not  only  were  there  large 
policies  carried  by  the  persons  whose 
lives  were  lost,  'but  in  nearly  all  of 
them  the  amounts  payable  were 
doubled  by  the  character  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  The  payments  amounted  to  over 
$700,000. 

“Take  the  recent  accident  in  the 
New  York  subway,  while  fortunately 
only  one  life  was  lost,  some  200  were 
injured  and  the  possibilities  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  in  losses  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  immeasurable. 

“Accident  insurance  as  well  as  life 
insurance  was  for  many  years  conduct¬ 
ed  upon  the  assessment  plan,  the  most 
notable,  organization  of  this  kind  being 
the  United  States  Mutual  Accident  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  which  finally 
failed  in  1894.  This  association  was 
organized  by  James  R.  Pitcher  while 
he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  I  think,  and  was  built 
up  by  his  persistent  energy  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  to  a  point  where  it  had 
a  very  large  membership.  At  least  two 
organizations  now  in  existence  grew 
out  of  this  one,  the  Preferred  Accident 
Company  and  the  United  States  Casu¬ 
alty  Company. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

WACON,  GEORGIA 


w.  E.  ,SMALL 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


•  •  •  .  President 

Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the"!  Folio  wins  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Atency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Price*,  With  Large  Asset*  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  INORI  E=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  Ill  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1  8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


HI 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 


Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


POLICIES 


||niiirnttal  (Jlaaualty  (Qa. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

— Liability - Property  Damage — -Collision;  Employers'  Liability - Public 

Teams - Elevator;  Workmen's  Compensation - General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 
Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


Divisions  of  the  Business 

"Accident  insurance,  as  now  con¬ 
ducted,  may  readily  be  considered  in 
three  principal  groups,  viz.:  Stock  per¬ 
sonal  accident  insurance,  as  sold  by 
corporations  at  fixed  prices,  the  profits, 
if  any,  belonging  to  the  stockholders. 

“Industrial  insurance,  also  sold  by 
stock  companies,  and  differing  only 
from  the  commercial  personal  accident 
and  health  business  in  methods  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  payment  of  premiums,  and 
the  writing  of  relatively  small  amounts 
of  insurance  on  individual  risks.  As 
their  name  indicates,  these  companies 
operate  mainly  among  men  engaged  in 
the  so-called  industrial  occupations, 
but  they  are  also  extending  their  oper¬ 


Beginning  of  Health  Business 

“That  indemnification  for  loss  of 
time  resulting  from  sickness  could  also 
be  made  a  successful  business  propo¬ 
sition  and  be  put  upon  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  basis,  was  regarded  as  impractica¬ 
ble  as  was  the  successful  conduct  of 
accident  insurance  in  the  early  years 
of  its  experimentation. 

“Taking  it  up  in  a  tentative  way,  and 
in  a  way  that  seemed  ridiculous  as 
well,  tire  accident  companies,  one  after 
another,  began  writing  health  insur¬ 
ance.  The  coverage  granted  was  ex¬ 
tremely  limited,  the  premiums  were 
low,  the  commissions  restricted,  medi¬ 
cal  examinations  required  and  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  the  companies  handled 
health  insurance  with  apparent  fear 
and  trembling  from  within  the  office 
walls,  and  with  more  or  less  ridicule 
and  amazement  coupled  with  prophe¬ 
cies  of  dire  disaster  from  the  public. 

“A  brief  reference  to  the  part  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  growth,  devel¬ 
opment  and  to  some  degree,  control  of 
the  accident  and  health  business  by 


the  International  Association  of  Acci¬ 
dent  Underwriters  is  not  out  of  place 
in  this  review,  I  think.  This  organi¬ 
zation  was  first  established  by  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  traveling  men’s  associa¬ 
tions  and  for  many  years  membership 
was  confined  to  such  organizations.  Its 
principal  work  was  the  maintenance  of 
a  bureau  for  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  its  members  concerning 
risks  found  to  be  undesirable  physical¬ 
ly,  etc.,  also  fraudulent  claimants, 
crooked  lawyers,  doctors  and  agents: 
and  the  holding  of  an  annual  conven¬ 
tion  by  means  of  which  the  delegates 
established  social  relations  with  each 
other  and  learned  to  know  and  to  love 
each  other  better.  About  the  year  1900 
the  association  decided  to  increase  its 
membership  and  invite  stock  compa¬ 
nies  to  join.  Within  a  few  years,  near¬ 
ly  all  the  stock  companies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  joined  the 
association. 

“About  three  years  ago,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Accident  Under¬ 
writers  was  consolidated  with  the 
Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers  and  the  two  became  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  comprises  membership  of  compa¬ 
nies  in  all  the  casualty  lines  and  has 


sections  devoted  to  the  special  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  several  lines,  the  main  body 
caring  for  interests  common  to  all, 
such  as  legislation,  taxation,  etc. 

A  Business  of  Millions 
“There  are  approximately  seventy 
companies  transacting  personal  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  ninety-one  in  Great  Britain  and 
thirty-three  in  Canada.  Of  the  first 
seventy  stock  companies  there  is  only 
one  company  with  a  $5,000,000  capital, 
one  with  $4,000,000,  one  with  $3,000,- 
000,  one  with  $2,000,000,  and  nine  with 
capital  of  a  million  dollars  each.  The 
other  companies,  although  a  great 
many  are  just  as  secure  as  are  the 
million  dollar  companies,  range  in 
capital  from  $10,000  up.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  business  in  this 
country  fully  forty  companies  have 
failed  or  been  reinsured.  Besides  the 
stock  companies  there  are  sixty-five 
mutual,  fraternal  and  traveling  men’s 
organizations. 

“The  net  gross  premiums  written  for 
personal  accident  and  health  business 
in  1913  were  $41,451,216  as  against 
$36,131,879  in  1912,  and  the  losses  paid 
in  1913  were  $18,837,461  as  against 
$16,534,712  in  1912,  with  an  average 
loss  ratio  in  each  year  of  approximate- 
47  per  cent.” 
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NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


ORGANIZED  1850. 

JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  President. 


PURELY  MUTUAL. 
OSMAND  D.  CLARK,  Secretary. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1915. 


ASSETS  (Paid  for  Basis) 


LIABILITIES  (Paid  for  Basis) 


u.  S.,  State  and  Municipal  Bonds............ . $19,416,567.34 

Market  Value  Dec.  31,1914)  28f8, 7>68  ,  .22 

Mortgages,  First  Liens  ...  . .  10,269,813.14 

Policy  Loans  and  Premium  Notes .  235,000.00 

Real  Estate,  Book^  Value  .  523,045.34 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  . . I .  |  404.784.96 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  840  393.22 

Deferred  and  Unreported  Premiums .  2  5Q4  44 

Due  from  Agents  . 


....$46,283,755.00 

Insurance  Reserves  .  5  3  74,090.00 

145,71  1.69 
251,610.00 
1  13,649.21 

103.947.67 

177.817.68 
60,930.1  1 

1,302,107.98 
4,534,812.02 


Annuity  Reserves 

Extra  Reserves . 

Trust  Fund  Reserves  . 

Policy  Claims  under  adjustment 

Other  Labilities  .  .  . . 

Taxes  payable  in  1915  . . 

Dividends  Due  and  Unpaid  .... 

Dividends  payable  in  1  9  1  5  ...  * 

Deferred  Surplus  .  3,161,358.30 

General  Surplus  . '  - 


Total 


.$61,509,789.66 


Total 


$61,509,789.66 


of  $959,331.50.  Provision  is  made  in  liabilities 
distributed  surplus  over  1914, 


In  1914  the  new  paid-for  insurance  equalled f  1  “TVTrTf  fin  o  94  Interest  - 

$6,271,313.  Total  assets  now  equal  $61,509,789.66,  an 58  1$07  7  9  am  increase  of  $198,470.94  C 

increase  of  $152,542.74.  Premiums  for  insurance  equalled  $b,SBI,U//  .  _  ...  ,0,  al  —  ~ 


olicy -holders'  amounted^  $6.  [74  J  8J  .46,  $an  increase 


203.71,  an  increase  of  $141,429.18.  Payments  to  p  .  .  j  ^Q2  107.98,  an  increase 

for  the  payment  to  policy-holders  of  dividends  during  1915  of  $  I,jUZ,  lu/.“ 

$403,491.40. 


Increase  in  unc 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 


JAN.  1 

1890 

1915 


INCOME 

$  1,781,674 
$10,195,624 


ASSETS 

$  5,971,506 
$61,509,789 


SURPLUS 

$  921,820 

$3,161,358 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

$  38,767,541 
$194,625,366 


JAN.  1 

1890 

1915 


A.  H.  GSELLER,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  H.  MULLENNEAUX,  Manager,  54-5  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
BRUCE  S.  JOHNSON,  General  Agent,  1134-6  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DAY  L.  ANDERSON,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
LEWIS  N.  CRANE,  General  Manager,  301  Rosenbloom  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


=OF  CALIFORNIA- 

RESULTS  FOR  1914— FORTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 


New  Life  Insurance  Issued  (Paid  for  Basis) 

Gain  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force.  ...  . 

Total  Life  Insurance  in  Force,  December  31,  1V»14 

Total  Cash  Income  .  .  . . . 

Gain  in  Cash  Income  over  1913 . 

Total  Admitted  Assets,  December  31,  1914. 

Gain  in  Admitted  Assets . 

Total  Paid  Policyholders . •  •  .  . 

Grand  Total  Paid  Policyholders  since  Organization 
Total  Reserves  on  Policies,  December  31,  1914. 

Gain  in  Reserves . 

Premium  Income,  Accident  Department . 

BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1914 

ASSETS 

L  Amount  of' Loan'dles  not'  exceed  the  statutory  per 

.  *ssss 

In  no  case  does  amount  of  Loan  exceed  the  Reserve 

held  by  the  Company .  2,850,703.22 

Bonds  and  Stocks  Owned  .  ijo3.I43.20 

Real  Estate  Owned  ......  ••  •••••. .  J  W 

Including  Home  Office  Building. 

Interest  Due  and  Accrued  . — . 

Outstanding  and  Deferred  Premiums . 

Life  Department  . 

Accident  Department  ; . . .  ■  . 

Net  amount,  Reserve  charged  in  Liabilities. 

Cash  on  Hand  . ■ —  — ••• . . . 

Including  Deposits  drawing  Interest. 

Other  Assets  . . . 


187,572.90 

128,500.00 

393,304.45 


444,458.96 

637,728.00 

3i7,659.i3 

1,038,641.35 

25,805-00 


TOTAL  ADMITTED 


ASSETS  .  .  $32,604,612.25 


5 


$  22,805,828.00 
9,485,254.00 
154,525,447.00 
9,506,116.05 
426,250.30 
32,604,612.25 
3,266,460.26 
3,690,791.83 
40,410,883.83 
27,590,612.63 
2,509,016.30 
1,876,579.49 


LIABILITIES 

_  .  $27,590,612.63 

Reserves  on  Policies  .  * 

Claims  in  Process  of  Adjustment  .  314, 776.70 

Premiums  and  Interest  Paid  in  Advance  . 

Reserved  for  Taxes  Payable  1915  . 

All  Other  Liabilties  . 

Including  $117,170.36  Reinsurance  Fund  and  |“b3o6-J® 
for  Agents’  Commissions  in  Acciden't  Department. 

Total  Liabilities  . 28,614,766.68 

Capital  Stock  . , .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  Set  Aside  for  Future  Dividends  to  Policyholders  1,973,329-77 

.  1,016,515.80 

Surplus  Unassigned  . . . 


TOTAL 


$32,604,612.25 


Death  Rate  Actual  to  Expected,  59.73% 

Actual  Rate  of  Interest 

Earned  on  Invested  Funds,  6.23% 

Good  Connections  can  always  be  made  with  our  General  Agents  throughout  the  Country. 


Surplus,  Assigned  and 

yfncapitna1)  (Ex.clu.sive.  $2,989,845.57 

Horn.  Office:  -  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


STATE  FUND  MUST 

RAISE  ITS  RATES 

Manager  Baldwin  so  Asserts  at  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  Commission’s 
Extravagance 


WANTS  $700,000  FOR  THE  WORK 


Legislature  Determined  That  Econo¬ 
mies  Shall  Be  Enforced  in  Admin¬ 
istrative  Work 


Although  little  more  than  seven 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  and 
the  State  Insurance  Fund  of  New  York 
began  operations,  a  furor  has  been 
created  at  Albany  over  the  extravagan¬ 
ces  of  the  administrative  body,  and  the 
radical  reorganization  of  the  entire 
plan  is  promised.  Governor  Whitman 
is  understood  to  heartily  favor  new 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
political  leaders  are  hard  at  work  upon 
measures  intended  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view;  namely,  the  placing  of  the 
Commission  upon  a  business-like  basis. 

Two  in  One 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  is  made  up  of  five  members, 
each  receiving  a  substantial  salary.  It 
passes  upon  all  claims  filed  under  the 
State  compensation  law,  whether  insur¬ 
ance  therefor  be  had  in  the  State  Fund 
or  in  insurance  companies.  It  controls, 
moreover,  in  a  supervisory  way,  the 
workings  of  the  State  Fund,  which 
under  a  heavy  subsidy  from  the  State 
is  a  direct  and  aggressive  business  com¬ 
petitor  of  private  enterprises  and  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  injustice  of  taxing  all 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  sup¬ 
port  one  class  of  labor  employers,  is 
apparent  to  even  the  most  obhuse,  and 
yet  that  fact  did  not  deter  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  from  establishing  the  fund  and  ap¬ 
propriating  large  sums  of  money  for  its 
maintenance. 

Moved  by  the  apparent  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Commission  the 
State  Comptroller  a  short  time  ago  or¬ 
dered  a  thorough  investigation  into  its 
activities.  The  result'*  proved  all  that 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  most  in¬ 
sistent  critics  of  the  Corfimission,  and 
more;  and  the  demand  for  reform  and 
even  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
Commission  is  widespread. 

State  Fund  Workings 

The  State  Fund  has  its  main  offices 
in  this  city  with  branch  offices  at 
Brooklyn,  Poughkeepsie,  Buffalo  and 
elsewhere,  each  supporting  a  staff  of 
clerks,  inspectors  and  the  like,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  well  paid  manager.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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v  THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Marine  -  Inland  and  Ocean  Use  and  Occupancy 

Automobile  _  __  Commissions 

Windstorm  L'  ¥  L'  Profits 

Parcel  Post  JL  I\  J_i  Rents 

Registered  Mail  Hail 

Sprinkler  Leakage  Tourists'  Baggage 

CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 

Cash  Capital  .  $6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914 .  33, 139,915 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital) .  15,266,896 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders .  17,873,019 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co. 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Cicisualiv  (tompanb  opKmcrica 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


STATUS  OF  AGENTS  AND  LAPSES 

Jersey  City  Alderman,  a  Former  Insur¬ 
ance  Agent,  Behind  Measure 
in  State  Senate 


A  resolution  calling  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  business  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  Jersey  House  this 
week  by  Assemblyman  Ostrom,  of  Hud¬ 
son  County,  the  bill  having  originated 
with  Thomas  Loughran,  Jr.,  a  former 
alderman  of  Jersey  City.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  resolution  was  introduced  a 
bill  making  it  unlawful  for  companies 
to  deduct  from  agents’  remuneration 
for  lapses  of  policies  unless  the  policy 
lapses  within  twenty-six  weeks  from 
date  of  issuance. 

Formerly  an  Agent 

Concurrent  with  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution  and  bill  Mr.  Loughran 
gave  out  an  interview  regarding  indus¬ 
trial  insurance  agents  which  was  given 
wide  currency  by  daily  newspapers  in 
the  State.  In  brief  it  is  an  attack  on  the 
methods  'by  which  the  companies  try  to 
prevent  lapsation  of  policies.  In  the 
statement  Loughran  poses  as  the. 
mouthpiece  of  two  thousand  agents. 

Other  statements  are  made  regarding?: 
the  industrial  business,  the  purport  of' 
which  is  that  the  agents  do  not  receive, 
just  remuneration. 

Investigation  discloses  the  fact  that, 
Mr.  Loughran  was  formerly  employed! 
by  two  companies  in  New  Jersey  which 
write  industrial  business,  and  that  he 
harbors  a  personal  grudge.  It  will  also 
be  recalled  that  a  similar  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  legislature  last  year 
and  was  thought  so  little  of  that  it  was 
buried  in  the  committee.  This  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  disgruntled  former 
employe. 

No  General  Dissatisfaction 

An  inquiry  made  by  a  representative 
of  The  Eastern  Underwriter  in  several 
New  Jersey  cities  fails  to  unearth  any 
concerted  protest  by  industrial  agents, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  saying 
he  speaks  for  2,000  agents  Mr.  Lough- 
ran  is  drawing  upon  his  imagination. 

Industrial  insurance  agents  in  New 
Jersey,  as  in  other  States,  are  making 
more  money  to-day  than  they  ever  did, 
and  never  were  the  returns  so  large 
and  satisfactory  to  the  man  who  works 
hard,  intelligently  and  persistently,  nor 
has  more  enthusiasm  been  evinced  by 
agents  than  now. 

Figures  shown  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  by  agency  superintendents  prove 
that  the  average  per  man  is  larger  for 
1914  than  for  1913. 

So  far  as  the  lapse  question  is  com 
cerned,  the  best  minds  in  the  business 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  5,  1915. 


both  here  and  in  England  believe  that 
the  ideal  system  is  for  the  agent  to 
have  a  responsibility  for  lapsed  busi¬ 
ness.  If  agents  remained  indifferent  to 
policyholders  that  their  initial  efforts 
have  placed  on  the  books  the  structure 
of  industrial  insurance  would  be  in 
danger  of  toppling  over. 

The  bill  follows:  “It  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  firm,  corporation  or  joint 
stock  company  engaged  in  the  business 
of  industrial  life  insurance  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  to  charge  against,  col¬ 
lect  or  deduct  from  the  salary,  special 
salary  or  commission  of  any  agent  or 
representative  of  any  company  for  the 
lapse  or  cancellation  of  any  industrial 
policy,  except  when  an  agent,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  firm,  corporation  or 
joint  stock  company,  writes  a  policy 
and  said  policy  lapses  within  and  not 
more  than  twenty-six  weeks  from  date 
of  issue  of  said  policy,  then  said  agent, 
or  representative  writing  said  policy 
shall  forfeit  all  commissions  received 
by  him  when  the  policy  was  issued  and 
placed.” 


EXAMINED  $7,097,440  IN  1914 

RECORD  OF  KNIGHT  AGENCY 

New  York  General  Agent  of  Union 
Central — January,  1915,  a 
$1,000,000  Month 


Charles  B.  Knight,  manager  Greater 
New  York  Agency  of  the  Union  Central 
Life,  reports  a  continuance  of  the  great 
work  of  that  agency  during  1914  (when 
the  examined  business  amounted  to 


LOST  POLICYHOLDERS 


Connecticut  Mutual  Asks  New  York 
Newspaper  to  Help  Locate  Those 
in  Metropolis 


A  great  deal  is  being  printed  in  New 
York  city  newspapers  about  lost  po.icy- 
holders  and  the  efforts  of  the  life  com¬ 
panies  to  find  them.  William  H.  Dem- 
ing,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Mutu¬ 
al  Life,  has  written  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

For  over  three  years  this  company 
has  been  engaged  in  a  search  for  “lost 
policyholders.”  It  has  succeeded  in 
locating  many  of  them.  It  was  found 
that  a  number  of  these  policyholders 
had  deceased  and  that  the  beneficiaries 
were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
insurance,  and  upon  being  furnished 
with  satisfactory  proofs  of  death  the 
company  has  made  settlement  of  many 
of  these  policies,  oftentimes  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  deserving  beneficiaries.  There 
now  remain  out  of  the  large  number  of 
cases  investigated  only  a  few  policy¬ 
holders  who  resided  at  the  time  of  the 
issue  of  the  policies  in  Brooklyn  or 
New  York,  and  concerning  whom  the 
company  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
clew  whatsoever.  These  cases  are  as 
follows: 

'Charles  F.  Brinkman,  in  1871  a  book¬ 
keeper,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Ger- 
ken,  in  1869  a  pie  baker  and  pie  ped- 
ler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dugald  McLach- 
lan,  in  1867  a  bookkeeper,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y,;  James  M.  Meyer,  in  1866  a  tobac¬ 
conist,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Adolphus 
Schmidt,  in  1859  a  merchant,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Charles  B.  Simmons,  in  1869  a 
broker,  New  York,  N.  Y„  and  Charles 
A.  Wood,  in  1860  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Possibly  in  Greater  New  York  there 
may  be  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
interested,  or  others,  who  might  be  able 
to  give  some  assistance  in  locating 
these  parties  or  their  heirs. 

WILLIAM  H.  DEMING,  Secretary. 


C.  B.  KNIGHT 

$7,097,440),  in  January,  1915,  which 
proved  to  be  the  first  million  dollar 
month  in  the  history  of  the  agency. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  a  conqueror  Mr. 
Knight  has  essayed  upon  himself  the 
task  of  showing  his  mutual  friend 
Edward  A.  Ferguson,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  agency  for  the 
Union  Central,  that  there  is  enough 
business  in  little  old  New  York  city 
for  his  agency  to  pile  up  a  record  dur¬ 
ing  1915  which  will  make  Mr.  Ferguson 
imagine  that  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
agency  is  a  small  village  plant. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
battle  waged  between  these  two  aggres¬ 
sive  champions  of  progressive  life  in¬ 
surance  salesmanship  in  their  friendly 
efforts  to  show  each  other  the  way. 

B.  D.  Flynn,  of  the  Travelers,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  interesting  talk  on  group  insur¬ 
ance  at  Yale  University  last  week. 


The  Merchants  Life  of  Burlington, 
la.,  have  had  the  most  prosperous  Jan¬ 
uary  since  organization,  there  having 
been  received  a  million  and  a  half  new 
business. 


There  Is  No  Life  Insurance  Company 
In  America  That 

HELPS  ITS  AGENTS 


MORE  THAN  THE 


Bankers  Life  Company 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 

Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  J.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

Mffl  OUR  RECORD 

COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1900 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
GROSS  ASSETS  (paid-for  basis) 

$655,004.93  _ 

1,057,016.02  5,352,260.00 

1,128,912.85  10,057,028.00 

1,306,689.41  14,859,856.00 

^  1,500,835.10  23,650,512.00 

Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


Paul  W.  Mack,  of  Johnston,  Pa.,  and 
D.  B.  Zimmerman,  a  lawyer,  have 
formed  the  “Thompson  Insurance 
Agency.” 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GEO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,304,385,035 

Satisfied  Policyholders  to  the  number  of  13,073  (out  of  45,862  per¬ 
sons  applying)  purchased  additional  insurance  in  1913. 
Northwestern  Policies  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Agents  Protected  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


February  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


REAL  INSURANCE  OF  PARTNERS 

HOW  SHOULD  CONTRACT  BE  MADE 


A  Lucid  Presentation  by  William  J. 
Jones  in  Penn  Mutual  Bulletin 
to  Agents 


An  unusually  good  presentation  of 
partnership  insurance  is  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Jones,  in  an  article  sent  to 
agents  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life.  Mr. 
Jones  says: 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  sale  which  benefits 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  more 
than  the  other  is  not  a  satisfactory 
transaction;  and  a  series  of  one-sided 
transactions  of  this  nature  by  the  same 
person  will  sooner  or  later  result  in 
his  complete  failure  morally  and  fi¬ 
nancially.  This  rule,  while  applicable 
everywhere,  is  particularly  so  in  the 
selling  of  life  insurance.  The  agent 
who,  regardless  of  the  applicant's  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions,  will  sell  a 
contract  merely  for  the  larger  com¬ 
missions  he  will  receive  instead  of  a 
policy  at  a  smaller  commission  that  is 
best  adapted  to  the  applicant’s  needs, 
as  well  as  the  agent  who  twists  a  policy 
in  some  other  company,  or  in  his  own 
company,  without  communicating  all 
the  facts  to  the  insured,  will  sooner 
or  later  be  forced  out  of  the  business 
through  his  failure  to  make  a  living, 
and  deservedly  so.  A  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  partnership  in¬ 
surance  will  reveal  that  it  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  adjusted  equitably.  Substantial 
preferences  are  created  frequently 
without  a  real  interest  to  sustain  them, 
and  in  the  end  are  disappointing  to 
one  or  more  members  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  that  has  paid  the  premium. 

Concrete  Illustrations 

Let  us  study  several  concrete  illus¬ 
trations,  and  for  clearness  mark  them 
as  Plans  1,  2  and  3. 

1.  A,  B  and  C  are  in  partnership, 
and  each  invests  $10,000  in  the  capital 
of  the  firm.  They  take  partnership 
insurance — $10,000  on  each  life  payable 
to  the  A,  B  &  C  Co.  A  dies,  and  the 
firm  receives  $10,000.  The  interest  of 
A’s  estate  in  the  firm  is  immediately 
increased  one-third  or  $3,333.33,  so  that 
B  and  C  acquire  only  $6,666.66  to  settle 
with  A’s  estate,  while  $13,333  is  re¬ 
quired;  the  firm’s  assets  having  in¬ 
creased  $10,000  by  the  payment  of  the 
policy.  This  does  not  appear  particu¬ 
larly  fair — at  least  it  is  not  adequate  for 
B  and  C.  B  and  C  may  decide  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  buy  A’s  interest, 
realizing  that  the  interest  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  partner  decreases  rapidly  if  the 
surviving  partners  so  act,  as  many  do. 

2.  A,  B  and  C  take  out  $10,000  each, 
the  policy  being  made  payab’e  to  the 
survivors,  and  A  dies.  The  survivors 
receive  $10,000.  There  may  be  per¬ 
sonal  judgments  against  one  or  both 
of  the  survivors  and  the  money  may 
be  attached;  or  B  and  C  may  decide 
to  keep  the  $10,000  and  bargain  with 
the  estate  of  A,  in  which  case  A’s 
foresight  in  taking  partnership  insur¬ 
ance  and  contributing  his  share  of  cost 


thereto  will  have  availed  him  prac¬ 
tically  nothing. 

3.  An  undertaking  of  this  nature 
should  be  conscience-proof,  as  well  as 
fool-proof,  and  the  one  which  com¬ 
mends  itself  may  be  presented  as 
follows : 

A,  B  and  C  each  take  $10,000 
insurance. 

A’s  policy  is  payable  to,  A’s  wife 
or  estate. 

B’s  policy  is  payable  to  B’s  wife 
or  estate. 

C’s  policy  is  payable  to  C’s  wife 
or  estate. 

The  Inventory 

Accompanying  this  transaction,  an 
agreement  should  be  signed  by  the 
partners  to  the  effect  that  an  inventory 
shall  be  taken  immediately  after  the 
death  of  any  member  of  the  firm.  If 
the  inventory  shows  a  valuation  of 
$30,000  only,  the  interest  of  A,  who 
has  died,  is  represented  by  the  $10,000 
policy  in  favor  of  his  wife,  for  which 
the  firm  has  paid.  If  the  inventory 
shows  a  valuation  in  excess  of  $30,000, 
the  surviving  partners  are  required  to 
settle  for  but  one-third  of  the  va’ue  in 
excess  of  the  original  inventory.  When 
A  dies,  as  said,  the  insurance  pays  his 
estate  fully  if  the  inventory  does  not 
exceed  $30,000,  and  B  and  C  succeed 
to  the  business  and  their  yearly  profits 
are  increased  fifty  per  cent,  for  the 
reason  that  each  has  now  a  half  inter¬ 
est  instead  of  one-third.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  inventory  is  $40,000.  Ac  the 
death  of  A,  his  family  immediately 
receive  $10,000,  or  75  per  cent,  of  his 
interest,  and  they  could  well  afford  to 
take  a  series  of  instalment  payments 
in  liquidation  of  the  remaining  25  per 
cent. 

As  the  business  increases  from  year 
to  year  the  members  of  the  firm  should 
add  to  their  line,  always  keeping  at 
least  75  per  cent,  of  their  valuation 
of  the  business  fully  protected.  By 
adopting  this  plan  all  members  of  the 
firm,  living  or  dead,  would  be  equally 
benefited  financially.  I  have  found  in 
my  experience  that  few  firms  go  into 
the  matter  thoroughly  enough  first  off  to 
have  their  contracts  of  insurance  drawn 
properly,  and  many  of  them  have  the 
policies  made  payable  to  the  firm  with¬ 
out  any  agreement  respecting  an  in¬ 
ventory  or  an  allotment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  interests.  Occasionally  I  find 
a  firm  which  will  patiently  attend  to 
an  analysis  of  the  three  plans  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  will  then  become  inter¬ 
ested.  express  their  opinion,  and  finally 
accept  protection  in  the  form  proposed 
in  No.  3. 


DROPS  GOLD  BOND  CONTRACT 

.after  careful  consideration  the  Penn 
Mutual  Lifp  has  decided  to  discontinue 
the  issue  of  Gold  Bond  contracts.  The 
Company  has  practically  issued  none 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Connecticut  legislature  giving  permis¬ 
sion  to  William  E.  Seeley,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  and  others  to  establish  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company. 


DR.  ALLISON  MAXWELL  DIES 

STATE  LIFE’S  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 


A  Man  of  Large  Scientific  Attainments 
— His  Pathetic  Farewell  to 
Officers 


The  unexpected  death  of  Dr.  Allison 
Maxwell,  senior  medical  director  of 
the  State  Life,  of  Indianapolis,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  is  announced. 
A  pathetic  feature  was  the  calling  into 
his  office  of  officers  of  the  Companv 
to  bid  them  farewell  “for  a  few  days," 
Dr.  Maxwell  saying  he  felt  indisposed 
buL  there  was  nothing  serious  the  mat¬ 
ter.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  1914. 
Saw  Company's  Growth  in  All  Phases 

Dr.  Maxwell  saw  the  State  Life  grow 
from  exceedingly  humble  beginnings  to 
its  present  proportions.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  was  well  equipped  by  scien¬ 
tific  attainments,  professional  experi¬ 
ence  and  practical  judgment  for  the 
responsible  position  of  medical  director 
of  a  life  company.  He  was  always  a 
careful  student  of  the  business,  and 
coupled  with  his  other  attainments  he 
had  a  well-balanced  mind,  a  patient 
cheerfulness  and  a  never  failing  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  difficulties  of  agents  in 
the  field.  Naturally,  he  was  beloved 
by  all. 

Directors’  Memorial 

From  a  memorial  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

“For  such  a  man  as  Doctor  Maxwell 
to  drop  out  of  the  active  affairs  of  life 
when  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  powers 
is  a  universal  loss.  The  afflicted  and 
suffering  have  lost  a  skillful  physician 
and  a  genuine  friend:  for  in  the  sick 
room  he  gave  to  his  patients  not  only 
the  best  medical  remedies  known  to 
his  profession  but  also  large  draughts 
from  his  own  inspiring  personality. 

“He  will  be  missed  everywhere.  In 
his  death,  the  community  and  State 
have  lost  an  exemplary  citizen;  educa¬ 
tion,  a  loyal  advocate;  science,  a  de¬ 
votee;  and  truth,  a  champion.  From 
the  sky  of  cheerfulness  and  kindly 
courtesy  a  star  has  gone  out;  from  the 
realm  of  friendship  and  good  will  an 
apostle  has  passed  away.  W-e  are  all 
the  richer  for  his  life'  and  the  poorer 
by  his  death.” 


LIFTERS  AND  LEANERS 

In  a  speech  before  the  Buffalo  Life 
Underwriters’  Association,  George  T. 
Wilson,  second  vice-president  of  the 
Equitable  Life,  said  this  week  that 
there  are  just  two  kinds  of  people — 
those  who  lift  and  those  who  lean.  For 
every  one  who  lifts  there  are  twenty 
who  lean.  Others  who  spoke  at  the 
meeting  were  the  new  president,  Mr 
Lapey,  Charles  T.  Adams,  C.  S.  Ellicott. 
H.  E.  Crouch,  F.  E.  Lahey,  George  J. 
Eckhardt  and  W.  C.  Fielder. 


William  A.  Hamilton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


INDICT  INSURANCE  AGENT 


Had  Solicited  Teachers  and  Clergymen 
in  Utica,  New  York — To  Make 
Test  Case 


John  Buckheit,  agent  of  the  Teach 
ers’  Protective  Union  and  the  Clergy¬ 
men's  Co-Operative  Benefit  Association 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  been  indicted  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  the  grand  jury  under 
section  1,192  of  the  Penal  Law,  which 
states: 

“Any  person  acting  as  agent,  sub¬ 
agent  or  broker  of  a  life  insurance  cor 
poration  doing  business  in  this  State 
except  as  an  agent  operating  solely  on 
the  weekly  plan  of  insurance,  who 
solicits  or  procures  applications  for  in¬ 
surance,  without  first  producing  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  authority  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  insurance,  is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.” 

It  is  claimed  that  Buckheit  wrote  in¬ 
surance  policies  for  about  175  teachers 
of  Utica,  as  well  as  a  number  of  local 
clergymen.  District  Attorney  Fuller 
has  stated  that  he  will  make  this  a 
test  case  and  carry  it  to  the  Appellate 
Division  and  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

“There  is  no  company  exactly  like 
this  in  existence,”  said  Mr.  Fuller.  “The 
whole  case  hinges  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  Teachers’  Protective  Union 
and  the  Clergymen’s  Co-Operative  As¬ 
sociation  can  be  rated  as  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company.” 

Frank  Hasbrouck,  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  in  a  letter 
to  E.  F.  &  J.  Kernan,  Utica  insurance 
agents,  who  made  inquiries  concerning 
this  company,  at  the  request  of  a  min- 
•  ister,  states,  in  part: 

“Any  person  who  represents  either 
the  Teachers’  Protective  Union  or  the 
Clergymen’s  Protective  Benefit  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  an  agent,  or  who  in  any 
manner  aids  in  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  it,  becomes  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  for 
which  upon  conviction  is  $500  fine  or 
one  year’s  imprisonment,  or  both.” 


AGENCY  RESOLUTION 


Philadelphia  Association  Ca  Is  Upon 
Insurance  Companies  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  Weed  Out  Undesirables 


Resolutions  calling  upon  all  officers 
and  companies  and  Commissioners  of 
Insurance  to  investigate  and  eliminate 
dishonest  agents  were  passed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  association  urged  that  companies 
cancel  the  licenses  of  all  agents  after 
they  sever  their  connections  with  their 
company.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped 
to  do  away  with  free  lancing.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  officers:  William 
R.  Harper,  president;  E.  O.  Mosier, 
first  vice-president;  T.  L.  Pavisler, 
second  vice-president;  L.  F.  Parck,  third 
vice-president;  C.  A.  May,  treasurer, 
and  W.  M.  Long,  secretary. 


The  Prudential  is  Again  Pioneering 

Investigate  its  New  Weekly  Income  Industrial  Policy, 
which  furnishes  weekly  support  to  the  Beneficiary. 


Agents  Wanted 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  Pre.ident  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
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MANY  CONVENTIONS  ON  COAST 

ONE  HUNDRED  ARE  SCHEDULED 

Insurance  Week  Begins  April  18  Many 
Private  Exhibits  of  Insurance 
Companies 


The  number  of  insurance  conventions 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  be  about 
one  hundred.  Many  companies  have 
offered  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  to 
agents  as  inducements  to  write  a  large 
volume  of  business.  The  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  will  be  held  August  10,  11  and 
12.  The  World’s  Insurance  Congress 
will  last  twelve  days,  from  October  4 
to  October  16.  “Insurance  Week”  starts 
on  April  18.  The  Exposition  opens  on 

February  20. 

Association  Conventions 

Some  of  the  organizations  or  associa¬ 
tions  that  have  announced  meetings  or 
conventions  in  or  about  San  Francisco 
during  the  Exposition  period,  though 
largely  between  the  dates  of  April  18 
and  October  16,  are  the  following: 

American.  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
American  Statistical  Association,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Counsel, 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
of  the  Pacific,  California  State  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Local  Insurance  Agents,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Association  of  Electrical  Inspect¬ 
ors,  California  Land  &  Title  Associa- 
'  tion  (Insurance  Features),  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Inspection  Bureau,  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  the  Pacific,  In¬ 
surance  Institute  of  America,  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Commercial  Trav¬ 
elers’  Organizations  (Insurance  Fea¬ 
tures),  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters,  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs,  Pacific  Coast  Claim  Agents 
Association,  United  States  League 
Building  &  Loan  Associations  (Insur¬ 
ance  Features),  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress. 

Company  Conventions 

Among  the  companies  that  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  agency  meetings  or  con¬ 
ventions  in  and  about  San  Francisco 
during  the  insurance  activities  between 
“Insurance  Week,”  beginning  April  18, 
and  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress, 
concluding  October  16,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

American  Bankers,  Chicago;  Ameri¬ 
can  Central  Life,  Indianapolis;  Ameri¬ 
can  Insurance  Union,  Columbus; 
American  National,  Galveston;  Bankers 
Life,  Des  Moines;  Beneficial  Life,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Capitol  Life,  Denver;  Cen¬ 
tral  Life,  Des  Moines;  Columbia  Life 
&  Trust,  Portland,  Ore.;  Columbian 
National  Life,  Boston;  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual  Life,  Los  Angeles  Branch;  Conti¬ 
nental  Life  Insurance  &  Investment 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Farmers  &  Bank¬ 
ers  Life,  Wichita;  Farmers  National 
Life,  Chicago;  German  American  Life, 
Omaha;  Great  Western  Accident  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Des  Moines;  Idaho  State  Life, 
Boise;  Intermountain  Life,  Salt  Lake 
City;  International  Life,  St.  Louis;  Jef¬ 
ferson  Standard  Life,  Greensboro,  N. 
C.;  Kansas  City  Life,  Kansas  City; 
Manhattan  Life,  New  York  City;  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Life,  St.  Louis;  Montana 
Life,  Helena;  Mutual  Life,  New  York 
City;  National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago; 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Branch;  Oklahoma  National  Life, 
Oklahoma  City;  Pacific  Mutual  Life, 
Los  Angeles;  Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust, 
Pittsburgh;  Prairie  Life,  Omaha;  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Newark;  San  Francisco  Life,  San 
Francisco;  Southland  Life,  Dallas; 
Travelers,  Hartford;  Union  Central 
Life,  Cincinnati;  Western  States  Life, 
San  Francisco. 

Meetings  Under  Consideration 

The  following  are  some  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  or  associations  that  may 
meet  in  San  Francisco  or  nearby  towns- 
the  subject  being  either  in  the  hands  of 


committees  or  in  process  of  being 
voted  upon  by  members: 

American  Life  Convention,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
Health  &  Accident  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  International  Association  of 
Casualty  &  Surety  Underwriters,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners,  National  Association  of 
Local  Insurance  Agents,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Agents. 

Exposition  Trips  as  Prizes 
Among  life  and  casualty  companies 
and  general  agents  that  arranged  con¬ 
tests  among  agents  with  an  Exposition 
trip  as  the  leading  “prize”  have  been 
noted  the  following: 

Continental  Casualty  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Campbell,  Gordon  H„  general 
agent,  Little  Rock;  Federal  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Chicago;  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Florida  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Jacksonville;  George  Washington  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Charleston;  Inter- 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Louisville. 

Private  Exhibitors 


Some  of  the  companies  that  will  have 
private  exhibits  at  San  Francisco, 
some  of  them  unusually  elaborate,  fol¬ 
low,  the  exhibits  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Prudential  having  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

Aero  Fire  Alarm  Company,  Aetna  Ac¬ 
cident  &  Liability  Company,  Hartford; 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hart¬ 
ford;  American-La  France  Fire  Engine 
Company,  California  State  Industrial 
Accident  Commission,  Collective  Insur¬ 
ance  Exhibit,  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  Providence;  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford;  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  Company,  Baltimore; 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York  City;  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America,  Newark;  Pyrene  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  New  York;  Rossia 
Insurance  Co.,  United  States  Branch, 
Hartford;  Royal  Indemnity  Company, 
New  York;  Star  Electric  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter;  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York;  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company,  West  Disinfecting  Company, 
New  York,  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Service  Bureau,  New  York. 


DOES  MUCH  IN  SHORT  TIME 


Montana  Life,  Not  Five  Years  Old,  Can 
Produce  $4,000,000  a 
Year 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  on  the  company’s  capital 
stock  of  $250,000.  During  the  coming 
year  the  company  will  extend  its  field 
of  operations  to  include  contiguous  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Idaho  and  North  Dakota. 

The  company  is  four  years  and  five 
months  old.  Approximately  $3,300,000 
of  its  new  business  in  1914  was  written 
in  Montana.  The  surplus  earnings  of  the 
company  are  $36,917,  to  which  might 
be  added  $5,000  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  contingency  reserve.  The 
Montana  Life’s  originally  subscribed 
surplus  was  $250,000;  its  surplus  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $311,920. 

In  substance  the  company  during  its 
career  has,  in  addition  to  setting  up 
adequate  reserves,  increased  its  sur¬ 
plus  approximately  $62,000;  has  $9,203,- 
000  of  insurance  in  force  and  possesses 
an  agency  plant  capable  of  producing 
$4,000,000  a  year  of  first  class  business. 


HAD  ITS  BEST  YEAR 

The  Southern  Life  &  Trust  Company, 
of  Greensboro,  N.  €.,  had  the  best 
year  in  its  history  last  year,  its  assets 
increasing  $282,056;  its  income  more 
than  $51,063;  its  total  paid  for  busi¬ 
ness,  $2,071,949.  Its  new  business  in¬ 
creased  $266,700. 


“THE  COMPANY  OF  PROGRESS” 

United  States  Annuity  &  Life  Insurance  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 

ASSETS 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate  .  $156,600.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Certificates 

Bonds  Owned,  Market  Value  .  8. 860.00 

Cash  in  Office  and  in  Bank  .  90,123.2* 

Premium  Notes  and  Loans  on  Policies,  secured  by  reserve  .  178,285.02 

Net  Deferred  and  Unpaid  Premiums  (reserve  in  liabilities)  .  35.573-51 

Real  Estate  (by  foreclosure  of  Mortgage)  .  4,120.65 

Accrued  Interest  . 

Total  . . 

Deducted  Assets  Not  Admitted  .  24.353-79 

Admitted  Assets  . $1,353,923-54 

Policies  Issued  and  Revived  in  1914  . 2>3§3  f°r  $  3.721,865.00 

In  force  December  31,  1914  . 7.7®1  f°r  $:3, 002, 861.00 

Gain  in  Insurance  in  Force  . .  845,739.00 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  on  Policies  . . . ■  ■  ■ . 

Commissions  Due  on  Premium  Notes  When  Paid  .  3.555-93 

Death  Claim  Due  and  Unpaid  . 

Death  Claims  in  Process  of  Adjustment  .  3.»60-»o 

Bills  Outstanding  . 

Taxes  Accrued  in  States  .  5, 241-15 

Notes  Payable  . . . .  ■•••; — ••  —  ■  <6,020.67 

Policy  Dividends  Left  in  the  Hands  of  the  Company  and  Interest  and 

Premiums  Paid  in  Advance  . 

Dividends  Apportioned  to  Policyholders  .  -5,353.9» 

All  Other  Liabilities  .  8,092.21 

Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  .  3 808-35 

Total  . $1,353,923.54 

Gain  in  Admitted  Assets  . 

Gain  in  Income  . .  49, 255-00 

Over  82%  of  the  Premium  Income  of  1913  ($369,962.10)  Renewed  in  1914 

HENRY  A.  SALZER,  President  JAMES  H.  STOWELL,  Vice-President 
WM.  T.  SMITH,  Secretary-Treasurer  C.  O.  SHEPHERD,  Actuary 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  sale.men  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ACCURACY  “  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 

§  San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

GROWTH  IN  ASSETS  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  .  $426,085.00  1910 .  $2,629,020,00 

1911  .  485,915.57  1911 .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  543,004.04  1912 .  4,715,584.00 

1913  .  607,788.11  1913 . 6,134,044.00 

Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


IMTEGRITY 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life, 
B.  J.  Perry  was  promoted  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  clerk  in  the  home  office 
to  assistant  secretary. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


February  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


CANADA  WAR  CLAIMS  PAID 


METROPOLITAN  POLICYHOLDERS 


Neutrality  is  Observed  Here  as  Soldiers 
Insured  Are  in  Both 
Armies 


Reports  arriving  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  and  hospitals  of  Europe  show  that 
some  Metropolitan  policyholders  are  be¬ 
ing.  killed  on  the  firing  line.  Claims 
have  been  paid  on  those  who  have  died 
both  with  the  Allies  and  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Among  the  claims  paid  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

A  payment  of  $2,000  has  been  made 
upon  the  life  of  Carl  Blume  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army.  He  was  killed  in  action  in 
a  forest  in  France.  The  amount  has 
been  forwarded  to  his  wife,  who  lives 
in  Essen,  Germany. 

George  W.  Wade,  insured  for  $1,500, 
was  injured  by  a  shrapnel  wound  in  the 
skull  in  France.  Died  in  the  General 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  England,  and 
claim  was  paid  to  his  wife,  Alice  Wade 
of  125  Caron  avenue,  Windsor,  Ont. 

G.  Lester  Ingles,  who  was  insured 
for  $2,000,  a  divinity  student,  died  of  his 
wounds  in  the  Netheravon  Hospital,  and 
the  claim  was  paid  to  his  mother,  Fran¬ 
ces  H.  Ingles  of  408  Brunswick  avenue, 
Toronto. 

E.  T,  Neele  of  the  East  Surrey  Regi¬ 
ment,  was  killed  in  the  action  of  De¬ 
cember  15,  and  the  insurance  on  his 
life,  of  $1,100,  was  paid  to  his  wife, 
Lillie  Neele,  of  23  Croyne  street, 
Toronto. 

James  Duguid  was  killed  in  action  on 
the  26th  day  of  October  and  a  claim 
of  $1,000  was  paid  to  his  wife  of  160 
Christie  street,  Toronto. 

John  G.  McDonald,  who  went  with 
the  First  Canadian  contingent  from 
Halifax,  died  in  the  Netheravon  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Salisbury  Plains,  England,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  contracted  on  the  field.  Insur¬ 
ance  of  $645  on  his  life  was  paid  to  his 
mother,  Margaret  McDonald,  of  North 
street,  Westville,  N.  S. 


TALK  TO  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  MEN 


A.  A.  Drew  and  William  Winton  Attend 
Meetings  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
New  York 


Alfred  A.  Drew,  Superintendent  of 
Agencies  of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  and 
William  Winton,  Assistant  Superintend 
ent,  were  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  this  week  where  they  attend¬ 
ed  meetings  of  Mutual  Benefit  general 
agents.  Last  week  they  were  in  Buf¬ 
falo  where  the  agents  from  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York  State  had  a  two 
days’  session. 

In  Buffalo,  L.  A.  Cerf,  general  agent 
in  New  York,  spoke  on  the  diplomatic 
aspects  of  soliciting  life  insurance.  Mr. 
Drew  analyzed  the  annual  statement  of 
the  Company.  Mr.  Winton  presented 
some  charts  bearing  upon  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  policy  forms.  Dr.  William  R. 
Ward,  Medical  Director,  discussed  the 
Company’s  policy  with  relation  to  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  sub-standard  risks.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Beers,  Jr.,  spoke  on  Habit 
lalks. 

Mr.  Monser  and  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Buffalo  general  agents,  discussed  their 
office  plant,  methods  and  plans  for  the 
year  1915.  It  was  a  most  enthusiastic- 
gathering. 


WILL  FIGHT  BILL 


Connecticut  Proposal  to  Tax  Bonds  of 
Mutual  Life  Companies 
1  Per  Cent. 


Connecticut  life  men  are  up  in  arms 
against  a  bill  in  the  Connecticut  Senate 
which  would  increase  the  State  tax  on 
all  bonis  held  by  mutual  life  com¬ 
panies  from  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent 
to  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  ‘‘It  is  a 
tax  on  thrift,”  life  men  say  in  Hartford 
newspapers,  “and  entirely  unjustified.” 


In  California  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  covering  rebating,  twisting,  em¬ 
bezzlement  and  registration  of  policies. 


DISSENSIONS 

Comments  on  Changes  of  Management 
of  New  York  State  Reserve 
Fund 

W.  Irving  Mullen  has  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
State  Reserve  Fund,  an  assessment  or¬ 
ganization  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  New  York 
State  Reserve  Fund  in  September,  1914, 
succeeding  H.  Tenniston,  who  had  act¬ 
ed  as  manager  for  five  months. 

Dissension  has  caused  considerable 
correspondence  to  be  written,  and  the 
Reserve  Fund  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  making  some  harsh  comments 
on  its  “experiments  in  the  managing 
force.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  made  some 
sharp  comments  regarding  this  insti¬ 
tution  following  an  examination  in 
December,  1913. 


Reliance 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

Has  the  best  General  Agent 
Contract  to  offer  YOU. 

Has  All  Forms  of  Policies  to 
Offer  the  Insured— Particip¬ 
ating  and  Non-Participating. 
Annual  Dividend.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Premium  Reduction. 

Has  the  Only  Perfect  Protec¬ 
tion  Policy  combining  Life, 
Accident  and  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  at  Minimum  Cost. 


The 

EQUITABLE  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  IOWA 

Has  good  openings  for 
general  agencies  in  desirable 
locations  for  experienced  and 
successful  men 

Liberal  contracts  offered 

Apply  to  Home  Office 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


K.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

87  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 

Seventy-first  Annual  Statement 


According  to  Values  December  31,  1914,  as  fixed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department 


ASSETS 


Bonds  and  Stocks . $38,805,409.00 

Real  Estate:  Home  Office  Buildings  .  1,230,003.19 

Other  Real  Estate  .  560,369.15 

Loans  on  First  Mortgage  .  15,031,884.00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Security  .  222,850.00 

Loans  on  Policies  and  Premium  Notes  .  11,665,392.24 

Interest  and  Rents,  due  and  accrued  .  867,977.49 

Net  Outstanding  Premiums  .  634,347.91 

Cash  in  Banks  .  1,144,778.05 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve  at  Massachusetts  Standard  . 

Death  and  Endowment  Claims  Reported  and  Awaiting 

Proofs  . 

Reserve  for  Unreported  Death  Claims  . 

Reserve  for  Equalization  of  Mortality  and  Depreciation  of 

Assets . 

Premiums  and  Interest  paid  in  advance . 

Commissions  and  Expenses  Accrued  . 

Insurance  Taxes,  payable  in  1915  . 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Accrued  . 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Apportioned  Dec.  31,  1914,  pay¬ 
able  in  1915  . 


$61,808,377.71 

292,389.53 

47,678.00 

300,000.00 
67,213.35 
52,694.43 
158,094.39 
462,979.1  7 

1,970,000.00 


$70,163,01  1.03 


$65,159,426.58 

NET  SURPLUS,  Massachusetts  Standard .  $5,003,584.45 

$70,163,01  1.03 


INCREASE  IN  PREMIUM  INCOME . $  542,243.13 

INCREASE  IN  GROSS  INCOME  .  707,494.06 

INCREASE  IN  ASSETS  .  3,994,308.50 

INCREASE  IN  POLICY  RESERVES  .  3,876,852.39 

INCREASE  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE .  16,282,265.00 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  General  Agent,  220  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  General  Agent,  141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

PARKER  &  HINKLEY,  General  Agents,  White  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HENDERSON  &  MANN,  General  Agents,  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  P.  W1CKES,  General  Agent,  Union  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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ENDORSE  THE  ROBERTSON  LAW 

TEXAS  CONVENTION  HAS  SESSIONS 

Investments  in  Texas  by  Life  Insurance 
Companies  Now  Aggregate 
$60,000,000 


U.  S.  ANNUITY  &  LIFE 


Chicago  Company  Makes  Gains  All 
Along  the  Line — Renewal  Rec¬ 
ord  Especially  Good 


Interesting  sidelights  on  the  insur¬ 
ance  situation  in  Texas  were  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Texas  Life  Con¬ 
vention  in  Waco  on  January  26.  There 
was  discussion  on  the  following  topics: 
Investments  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies: 

Advantage  and  Disadvantages  ot 
Special  Forms  of  Policy  Contracts: 

General  Agency  Contracts  vs.  Di¬ 
rect  Agency  Contracts  for  a  Young 
Company: 

Business  Conditions  in  Texas: 
Reinstatement  of  Lapsed  Busi- 

H6SS I 

To  What  Extent  Life  Insurance 
Companies  Should  Co-operate  in 
General  Education  Regarding  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Disease. 

Robertson  Insurance  Law 
The  Robertson  Insurance  Law  was 
also  brought  up  for  discussion  and 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  members  of 
the  convention.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  was  given  out  by  them:  Both 
home  and  out  of  State  life  companies 
operating  in  Texas  express  themselves 
as  being  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
Robertson  Insurance  Law. 

Texas  was  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  enact  a  statute  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Robertson  Law.  Its 
merits  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  twenty-four  other  States  have 
taken  it  up  and  are  endeavoring  to  en¬ 
act  a  similar  statute.  The  Texas  Life 
Convention  says  that  the  law  is  fair 
to  all— unjust  to  none,  that  it  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  State  and  should 
remain  as  it  is.  Under  its  provisions 
the  financial  resources  of  this  great 
commonwealth  have  been  conserved. 

Texas  Investments 
Investments  in  Texas  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  they  now  aggregate, 
including  policy  loans,  over  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  (One  company  alone, 
which  has  never  written  a  dollar  s 
worth  of  life  insurance  in  Texas)  has 
loaned  over  nine  million  dollars  in  the 
State  and  reports  three  foreclosures 
during  the  past  few  years  aggregating 
only  $4,500,  which  were  later  sold  at 
a  profit  to  the  company. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Texas  citizens 
to  know  that  the  twenty-one  life  com¬ 
panies  which  withdrew  from  the  State 
in  1907  had  invested  in  Texas  mortgage 
loans  (according  to  their  sworn  state¬ 
ments  to  the  State  insurance  depart¬ 
ment)  less  than  one  million  dollars. 
Then  there  were  forty-four  foreign  and 
five  home  companies  (49)  writing  life 
insurance  in  Texas:  to-day,  there  are 
forty  foreign  and  twenty  (60)  home  life 
companies  writing  life  insurance  in 
Texas. 

Those  Present 

Louis  Linzmeyer,  first  vice-president, 
was  in  the  chair;  L.  M.  Cathles,  secre¬ 
tary,  called  the  roll.  The  following 
members  were  present: 

Dr  F  J.  Combe,  Equitable  Life,  San 
Antonio;  H.  H.  Lassiter,  Ft.  w°rtJ? .^e' 
Ft  Worth;  A.  R.  Roberts,  A.  R.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  Davis,  Amicable  Life, 
Waco;  H.  B.  Mistrot,  Jas.  L.  Misti-ot 
and  Tom  Poynor,  Southern  Union  Life, 
Waco-  Dr.  A.  M.  Curtis,  Texas  Life, 
Waco;  O.  S.  Carlton,  Great  Southern 
Life  Houston;  R.  M.  Colquitt,  Guaran¬ 
tee  Life,  Houston;  J.  E.  Cockrell  and 
T  J  Jones  National  Temperance  Life, 
Dallas;  L.  Linzmeyer  and  A.  S. 
Doerr,  Southland  Life,  Dallas,  T.  D. 
Vardell  and  L.  M.  Cathles,  Southwestern 
Life,  Dallas;  Dr.  W.  A.  King  Pruden¬ 
tial  Life,  San  Antonio;  Jno.  F.  Onion, 
San  Antonio  Life,  San  Antonio;  E.  P. 
Greenwood,  Wichita  Southern  L|fe> 
Wichita  Palls,  and  H.  M.  Hargrove,  San 
Jacinto  Life,  Beaumont. 

Senator  Cheney,  of  Connecticut,  has 
introduced  another  amendment  to  the 
bill  relating  to  the  valuation  of  securi¬ 
ties  of  insurance  companies. 


More  than  82  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  income  of  the  United  States  An¬ 
nuity  &  Life  of  Chicago  renewed  in 
1914,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
agency  force  and  underwriting  methods 
of  this  Company.  It  issued  and  revived 
in  1914  $3,721,865.  Its  admitted  assets 
are  now  more  than  $1,400,000.  Its  gain 
in  insurance  in  force  was  more  than 
$845,000.  The  gains  that  this  Company 
has  made  are  gratifying  and  reflect  the 
ability  of  the  management.  Its  income 
also  showed  a  nice  increase. 


ELECT  NEW  OFFICERS 

Oscar  Casey  has  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Life, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Judge  C.  B.  Robbins, 
who  has  been  counsel  for  the  Company, 
succeeds  him.  E.  H.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Farmers  Fire,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dakota 
Mutual  Life  of  Watertown,  S.  D„  the 
word  “mutual”  was  dropped  from  its 
title,  as  the  company  some  years  ago 
changed  to  the  stock  basis.  The  an¬ 
nual  statement  shows  assets  of  $956,- 
842,  surplus  $362,059  and  insurance  in 
force  of  $8,600,000. 


EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA 

The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  continues 
to  forge  ahead  in  a  manner  showing 
unusual  capability  of  underwriting  and 
investment  management.  The  admitted 
assets  are  now  $15,840,196.  The  Com¬ 
pany  had  $86,404,212  insurance  in  force 
December  31,  1914.  Its  paid  for  busi¬ 
ness  during  1914  was  $15,774,730. 

The  average  mortality  for  ten  years 
is  45  per  cent.,  while  its  percentage  of 
interest  and  rents  earned  to  mean  ad¬ 
mitted  assets  are  5.74  per  cent. 

The  Central  Life  of  Lexington,  Ky.. 
has  decided  to  reduce  its  capital  stock 
50  per  cent.  Of  an  authorized  capi¬ 
talization  of  $500,000  only  $320,000  had 
been  issued.  The  $160,000  now  carried 
as  capital  will  be  transferred  to  sur¬ 
plus. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 

Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


IlunoK 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  C.  BALDWIN, 
President 


HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 

For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 


New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914 .  $66,168,702.53 
Liabilities .  61,182,456.00 


Surplus  . $  4,986,246.53 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Homt  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  has 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  of  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly." 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  oyer  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,532,533 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  $116,000,000  in 

1913- 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 


AND 


Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


February  5,  1915. 
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Standard  Life’s  Production  Leaders 

Interesting  Papers  Read  on  Life  Insurance— Officers  of 
Company  Given  Testimonials  by  Agents — Visits 
Paid  to  Steel  Mills  and  Other  Plants 


The  Standard  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  held  in  inter¬ 
esting  two-day  convention  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel.  The  conference  opened 
with  an  address  of  we' come  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hill,  which  was  responded  to  by 
L.  F.  Carey,  manager  of  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who,  in  addition  to  having  the 
Company’s  banner  office,  is  the  leading 
producer  of  the  Standard. 

President  Kill  was  presented  with  a 
splendid  fishing  outfit,  Vice-President 
Wesley  with  a  platinum  watch  chain, 


Medical  Director  E.  W.  Stevenson  with 
a  pean  and  a  diamond  pin,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Hill  with  a  gold  fountain  pen. 

^Several  interesting  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  men  whose  pictures  ac¬ 
company  this  article,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  Vice-President  Wesley, 
are  large  producers. 

The  conference  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Company,  more  than 
seventy-five  men  being  present. 

Bankers  at  Banquet 

The  conference  closed  with  a  banquet 
at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on  Thursday 
evening,  which  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  leading  banks  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  vicinity. 

During  the  past  year  the  Standard 
has  been  successful  in  increasing  its 
agency  organization. 

The  following  was  the  program  of 
the  convention: 

Address  of '  welcome  by  President 
John  C.  Hill.  Response — L.  F.  Carey. 

Vice-President  Frank  A.  Wesley  read 
an  illuminative  paper  on  “The  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Non-Participating  Insurance, 
and  the  Attractive  Features  of  the 
Standard’s  New  Policies.” 

David  A.  Storer  spoke  on  “Seven 
Points  of  Superiority.”  “The  Elements 
Essential  to  a  Successful  Insurance 
Business,”  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  by  W.  T.  Palmer,  while  M.  A. 


Unger  spoke  on  “The  Advantages  of 
Submitting  a  Definite  Proposition.” 

“The  Advantages  of  our  Stock  Option 
Proposition,”  was  discussed  by  E.  C. 
Wortman.  “The  Advantages  of  Life  In 
come  Insurance,”  was  the  topic  of  a 
paper  by  Supervisor  Horace  H.  Bell. 
“The  Advantages  of  the  Special  Tem¬ 
perance  Policy,”  were  told  by  Clifton 
F.  Brittain.  “Co-operation,”  was  the 
paper  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Stevenson. 

Three  Minute  Talks 
Three  minute  talks  by  members  of 


the  agency  force  on  “Standard  Ad¬ 
vantages,  and  Suggestions  for  Writing 
Business  During  1915,”  followed.  The 
speakers  were: 

Arthur  M.  Gable,  O.  F.  Funke,  Thos. 
J.  Kennedy,  Scott  W.  Norris,  L.  B. 
Shearin,  L.  F.  Carey,  Frank  G.  Norris, 
L.  M.  Walden,  Anton  Hansen,  E.  C. 
Wortman,  George  I.  Vogt,  J.  U.  Shoff, 
C.  C.  McLain,  Harold  L.  Fieeger,  John 
S.  Helmer,  Chas.  F.  Armour,  E.  E.  Herr, 
E.  F.  Baker. 

Accident  and  Health  Session 

On  January  29  was  held  a  health  and 
accident  session.  “The  Standard’s  New 
Disability  Policy,”  the  first  paper,  was 
read  by  C.  M.  Harnies.  “The  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Accident  and  Health  Insurance 
to  a  Life  Insurance  Man,”  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mark  T.  Hayes. 

O.  M.  Crosby,  psychologist,  read  a 


FRANK  A.  WESLEY, 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 
of  Standard  Life. 


paper  on  character  reading  and  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  a  digest  of  which  was 
printed  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter  of 
last  week.  Next  came  three  minute 
talks  by  members  of  the  agency  force 
on  “Accident  and  Health  Business,  and 
Plans  for  1915.”  The  speakers  were: 
W.  E.  Brittain,  C.  H.  Brownell,  F.  L. 
Bigham,  E.  F.  Baker,  H.  W.  Crawford, 
E.  E.  Herr,  John  S.  Helmer,  Charles 
B.  Horton,  Walter  J.  Reid,  Arnaud  C. 
Marts,  L.  M.  Walden,  B.  M.  McHJey, 
James  F.  Blair,  Horace  H.  Beil,  Mark 
T.  Hayes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  week 
was  a  visit  to  the  Crucible  Steel  Mills, 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Mills,  Carnegie 
Steel  Mil's  and  H.  J.  Heinz  Plant. 

At  a  banquet  Director  D.  J.  Brown 
was  the  toastmaster,  and  recognition 
o:  honor  men  by  Vice-President  Frank 
A.  Wesley,  was  given. 

The  six  field  men  shown  whose 
pictures  are  printed  on  this  page  have 
all  made  splendid  records.  J.  U.  Shoff, 
who  is  general  agent  of  Greene  County, 
has  been  on  the  Company’s  honor  roll 
for  three  consecutive  years.  Harold  L. 
Fieeger  has  shown  that  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  can  be  achieved  in  a  small  town, 
his  headquarters  being  in  Chicora,  Pa. 
Horace  H.  Bell  is  supervisor  of  agents: 
David  A.  Storer,  Walter  J.  Reid  and 
E.  F.  Baker  are  all  well  known  in  their 
field. 


S.  S.  HUEBNER’S  BOOK 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  last  week 
printed  the  topics  discussed  in  the  first 
four  parts  of  S.  S.  Huebner’s  book  on 
life  insurance.  Part  5  subjects  follow: 

PART  V. 

Important  Legal  Phases  of  Life  Insurance 
Chapiter  30-  Legal  Interpretation  of  the  Policy 
and  Application. 

(1)  General  rules  underlying  court  decisions 
affecting  life  insurance. 

(2)  The  interpret  ait  ion  of  the  application. 

(3)  Warranties  and  representations: 

(a)  Definition  of  the  two  terms. 

(b)  Importance  of  warranties  to  the 
companies. 

(c)  Legislation  concerning. 

(4)  Legal  interpretation  o-f  important  policy 
provisions,  such  as  the  incontestable 
clause,  suicide  clause,  etc. 

Chapter  31 — Tnsurable  Interest. 

(1)  Definition  of. 

(2)  Insurable  interest  of  the  insured  in  his 
own  life. 

(3)  Creditor’s  insurable  interest. 


DECREASES  TERM  INSURANCE 

MUTUAL  LIFE’S  STATEMENT  OUT 

Company  Not  Writing  Foreign  Business, 
But  Canadian  Activities  Wl  I 
Resume  After  War 

The  Mutual  Life  decreased  the 
amount  of  Its  term  insurance  last  year 
about  $6,000,000.  Some  time  ago  the 
Mutual  Life  went  on  record  agains- 
term  insurance.  Its  term  writings  in 
1913  were  $23,386,000  as  against  $17,- 
844,000  for  1914.  Another  cut  will  be 
made  this  year. 

No  Foreign  Business 
The  Company  is  not  now  writing  new 
business  in  any  foreign  country  except 
Cuba,  but  after  the  war  it  will  begin 
writing  in  Canada  again.  Whether  its 
European  retirement  is  permanent  or 
not  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  the 
board. 

The  Company’s  assets  last  year  in¬ 
creased  $7,000,000  and  would  have 
been  doub.e  that  figure  if  it  were  not 
that  the  Company  is  rapidly  distribut¬ 
ing  its  deferred  dividend  fund.  Busi¬ 
ness,  which  fell  off  during  August. 
September  and  October  because  of  the 
war  and  general  conditions,  was  back 
at  normal  in  December. 

$1,612,574,168  Insurance  in  Force 
The  Mutual  Life’s  insurance  In  force 
December  31,  1914,  was  $1,612,574,168; 
the  amount  of  paid  for  insurance  writ¬ 
ten  last  year  was  $147,720,038.  Its  ad¬ 
mitted  assets  are  $611,033,800. 


BOSTON  LIFE  TO  MUTUALIZE 

In  discussing  the  action  of  the  agents 
of  the  Boston  Mutual  Life  in  carrying 
through  a  vote  to  retire  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Company  President  Edger- 
ton  said: 

“The  step  of  retiring  the  guarantee 
stock  of  $105,000  was  one  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  the  policyholders.  It 
was  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  holding  proxies  of  the  policyhold¬ 
ers,  and  came  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  me  and  to  the  other  officers.  It  was 
intended  by  the  officers  to  retire  the 
capital  stock  ultimately;  indeed  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  it,  when  the 
surplus  should  reach  twice  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock,  under  the  law 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  guarantee  capital  stock. 

“Last  year-  was  the  best  the  Boston 
Mutual  has  ever  had.  Its  surplus  over 
and  above  the  guaranteed  capital  stock 
of  $105,000  was  about  $85,000  and  in  all 
departments  there  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factory  growth.” 


$2,500  SALARY  LIMIT 

One  of  the  large  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  has  fixed  $2,500  as  the  limit  of 
annual  salaries  paid  cashiers  of  its 
branch  offices. 


BOSTON  BANQUET 

The  mid-winter  banquet  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Life  Underwriters’  Association  is 
scheduled  for  the  evening  of  February 
22.  Messrs.  Hugh  M.  Willett,  W.  M. 
Horner  and  Samuel  A.  McCall  will  talk. 


(4)  Insurable  interest  arising  out  of  surety. 

(3)  Insurable  interest  arising  out  of  ties  of 
blood  or  marriage. 

(6)  Insurable  interest  of  the  assignee. 

Chapter  32 — The  Law  Pertaining  to  the  Bene¬ 
ficiary. 

(1)  Vested  interest  of  the  beneficiary  if  the 
tnsuied  has  not  reserved  the  right  to  sub¬ 
stitute  at  will. 

(2)  Naming  the  beneficiary  subject  to  the 
right  of  substitution  at  will  on  the  part 
of  the  insured.  Claims  of  creditors  where 
the  beneficiary  has  been  thus  named. 

(3)  Effect  of  cessation  of  the  beneficiary’s  in¬ 
surable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  insured 
prior  to  maturity  of  the  contract. 

(4)  Court  law  relative  to  the  designation  of 
the  beneficiary. 

(5)  Transmissalwlity  of  the  beneficiary’s  in¬ 
terest. 

(6)  State  statutes  protecting  certain  benefi¬ 
ciaries  against  creditors. 

(7)  Rights  of  creditors  to  proceeds  of  policy 
in  case  of  bankruptcy. 

(8)  Attachment  of  the  insured’s  or  bene¬ 
ficiary’s  interest  in  a  life  insurance 
policy. 

(9)  Effect  of  clause  permitting  the  insurer  to 
choose  the  beneficiary  in  certain  cases. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


STANDARD  LIFE  LEADERS:  Top  Row,  Left  to  Right:  E.  F.  Baker,  Home 
Office  Representative;  Horace  H.  Bell,  Supervisor;  Walter  J.  Reid,  Home 
Office  Representative. 

Bottom  Row:  Harold  L.  Fieeger,  Chicora,  Pa.;  L.  F.  Carey,  Leading  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Company;  J.  U.  Shoff,  General  Agent  Greene  County. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Did  you  ever  think  how 

The  like  parrots  some  people 

Human  are?  How  they  talk  and 

Parrot  talk  and  say  many  things 
without  knowing  what  they 
are  talking  about?  How  they  are  mere 
repeaters  of  something  they  have 
gathered  from  the  utterances  of  others? 

Yes,  of  course,  you  have  met  parrot- 
folks.  The  world  is  full  of  them  and 
the  number  seems  to  be  on  the  increase 
all  the  while,  says  The  International 
Lifeman. 

People  in  the  parrot  class  are  noted 
for  lack  of  strength.  They  fly  around 
saying  their  little  say  which  makes  no 
more  impression  upon  hearers  than  the 
whistle  of  an  engine — calling  attention, 
maybe,  to  an  uncomfortable  nearness. 

It  is  not  merely  what  a  man  says 
that  tells;  there  must  be  force  back 
of  the  utterance ;  and  we  all  know  that 
there  can  be  no  power  or  force  with¬ 
out  knowledge.  Which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  a  man  who  would  talk 
impressively — make  his  talk  bring  re¬ 
sults — must  know,  well  too,  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

The  lifeman  who  simply  parrotizes 
may  occasionally  get  a  prospect  to  sign 
up,  but  when  he  does  it’s  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  accident  than  the  out¬ 
come  of  what  he  has  said. 

Who  of  us  has  not  observed  the  tre¬ 
mendous  difference,  between  talkers,  in 
power  to  convince?  It’s  often  the  case 
that  the  most  eloquent  and  pleasing 
orator  will  leave  his  hearers  undecided 
and  rather  muddled  in  mind  after  he 
has  ceased  talking.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  frequently  come  across  people  who 
are  neither  attractive  in  person  or 
voice,  yet  what  they  say,  tho’  maybe 
in  short  sentences,  strikes  us  as  if  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  trip  hammer;  and  the  more 
we  reflect  upon  the  utterances  the 
deeper  grows  the  conviction  that  there 
is  something  in  what  has  been  said 
which  compels  our  attention. 

Now,  the  difference  in  effect  upon 
hearers,  as  between  two  talkers,  is 
simply  in  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  which  in  one  case  may  be  so 
superficial  that  it  cannot  be  imparted 
in  an  impressive  way;  while  in  the 
other,  so  deep  and  accurate  as  to  en¬ 
gender  an  enthusiasm  that  heats  the 
words  and  ejects  them  like  bullets 
from  a  rapid-fire  gun,  and  with  such 
force  as  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
hearers.  So  it  would  seem  that  a  man’s 
strength  in  talking  is  proportionate  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  about 
which  he  talks. 

•  •  • 

If  you  hope  to  get  any- 
About  where,  you  have  got  to 
Getting  make  a  start.  If  you 

Started  hope  to  accomplish  any¬ 

thing,  you  must  first  be¬ 
gin  it.  That  is  simple  logic,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  which  needs  no  demonstration, 
says  the  Equitable  Life  of  Washington. 

No  man,  who  hopes  to  place  an  en¬ 
viable  new  business  increase  record  to 
his  credit  in  1915,  will  realize  his  de¬ 
sires  in  full  unless  he  recognizes  in 
advance  the  necessity  of  getting  under 
way  with  tho  building  process.  New 
business  isn’t  going  to  come  rolling  in 
of  its  own  volition  any  more  than  a 
locomotive  will  turn  its  wheels  with¬ 
out  a  fire  beneath  its  boilers.  The 
effort  must  be  made  before  the  desired 
result  will  appear;  the  cause  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  effect. 

Trite  as  this  idea  may  seem,  yet  that 
man  who  allows  it  to  permeate  him 
so  deeply  and  to  so  dominate  his 
thoughts  as  to  become  a  part  of  his 
very  being,  can  count  himself  one  of 
the  lucky,  one  of  the  highly  potential 
men  of  his  time. 

The  position  of  the  procrastinator  is 
perilous.  To  put  off  making  a  start 


means  getting  nowhere.  The  tendency 
to  put  off  doing  a  thing  until  a  later 
time  is  natural;  it’s  one  of  the  human 
frailties.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  faults  to  be  overcome, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  foes 
to  progress  that  we  are  hampered  with. 
Why  is  it  that  a  man  will  allow  him¬ 
self  to  postpone  making  real,  earnest 
efforts  to  build  up  his  increase  figures 
until  several  months  of  the  year  have 
passed?  It  is  simply  because  that  nega¬ 
tive  quality  within  him,  procrastination, 
is  too  well  nourished,  or  rather  too 
insufficiently  starved.  He  is  content  to 
shift  responsibilities  and  to  mortgage 
his  future  by  transferring  to  it  the 
burdens  of  the  present.  By  doing  so 
he  paves  the  way  for  disaster  in  its 
worst  form. 


“HOW  I  SAVE  LAPSES’’ 


Argument  for  Industrial  Agents  Given 
by  William  Ahlborn,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


William  Ahlborn,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  written  the  following  article 
on  “How  I  Save  Lapses,”  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Prudential  Weekly 
Record: 

The  contributing  causes  of  a  poli¬ 
cy  coming  within  the  lapse  possi¬ 
bility  are  first,  unemployment  or 
sickness,  and  second,  indifference. 

In  the  first  instance  the  excuse 
generally  given  is  “We  can  not 
afford  to  keep  it  up.”  To  this  my 
answer  is  “If  you  can  not  afford 
to  pay  a  small  amount  each  week, 
now,  how  could  you  expect,  if  death 
should  enter  your  home,  to  pay  out 
a  sum  of  $100  or  more?” 

To  the  second,  indifference,  I 
nearly  always  mention  that  death 
is  liable  to  overtake  any  one — 
young  or  old — at  any  time.  Even 
people  in  good  health  die  suddenly. 
Now,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  sooner 
or  later  every  one  will  need  in 
cash  the  equivalent  of  a  policy  such 
as  you  carry  now  to  provide  for 
your  burial,  is  it  not  the  easiest 
way  to  prepare  for  this  emergency 
by  contributing  a  trifle  every  week 
toward  such  a  fund? 

Why  should  you  not  place  it  in 
a  bank?  A  policy  is  better  because 
from  its  insurance  there  is  guaran¬ 
teed  a  sum  greater  than  the  amount 
you  could  deposit  in  the  bank  for 
many  years. 


FREE  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 


Metropolitan  Life  Now  Using  Life  Ex¬ 
tension  Institute  Service  in 
Ordinary  Department 

The  Metropolitan  Life  has  arranged 
with  the  Life  Extension  Institute  for 
free  medical  examinations  of  its  ordi¬ 
nary  policyholders.  In  a  letter  to  ordi¬ 
nary  policyholders  the  Metropolitan 
says  in  part; 

“A  large  percentage  of  deaths  in 
this  country  is  premature.  A  large 
percentage  of  sickness  is  preventable 
or  could  be  mitigated  by  proper  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  A  periodical  med¬ 
ical  examination  of  the  human  body 
may  tend  to  reduce  the  death  rate  and 
to  lessen  sickness.  Manufacturers 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  examine 
machinery  periodically,  to  detect  in¬ 
cipient  trouble,  instead  of  waiting  for 
an  explosion  or  a  breakdown  before 
applying  the  proper  remedies.  Why 
should  not  the  same  principle  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  human  beings? 

“With  this  thought  in  mind,  the 
Company  has  for  several  years  engaged 
in  active  welfare  work  for  its  indus¬ 
trial  policyholders.  This  work  is  now 
to  be  extended  to  you.” 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Assets  . .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . . . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JOS.  A.  De  BOER,  President 

The  64th  statement  shows  strong  gains  in  new  and  out¬ 
standing  insurance,  in  income,  in  assets  and  in  surplus,  an  in¬ 
interest  rate  of  5.10  per  cent.,  a  mortality  experience  of 
58.12  per  cent,  and  increased  dividends  set  aside  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  policyholders  in  1914.  Age,  strength,  mutuality, 
low  net  costs,  the  best  policies  and  a  scientific  and  equitable 
practice  have  made  the  National  Life  most  attractive  to  the 
best  agents — a  solid  business,  securing  permanent  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Address  EDWARD  D.  FIELD,  Superintendent 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 


A  NEW  HIGH  MARK 

That  is  what  we  reached  in  191 4 - a  year  of  profound  business 

disturbance.  ,  , 

We  are  optimistic  for  1915,  believing  that  business  conditions  are 
improving  steadily,  and  that  the  year  will  be  one  of  wonderful  opportunity 
in  life  insurance,  as  well  as  in  general  business.  Our  representatives  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  determination  to  go  above  the  high  mark 
of  1914.  We  believe  that  they  will  do  it,  and  shall  in  every  way  back  up 

their  work.  . 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening  for  the  right  man. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


Life  Insurance  Company 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporated  1851 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 


That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


February  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  PRESIDENT  IS  ELECTED 

BY  SECURITY  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Frederic  W.  Jenkins  Succeeded  by 
D.  S.  Dickenson,  Former  Actuary 
of  Company 


David  S.  Dickenson  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Security  Mutual  Life 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Jenkins,  who  has  resigned  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
enson  was  born  in  Monticello,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.  He  attended  the  High 
School  there  and  later  studied  in  the 
Pierce  Business  College,  Philadelphia. 
After  a  thorough  course  in  mathema¬ 
tics  under  one  of  the  instructors  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city, 
he  entered  the  insurance  field  in  1896, 
becoming  connected  with  the  Security 
Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company. 

From  this  position  he  went  to  the 
American  Union  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  only  to  return  a  few  years  later 
to  the  company  with  which  he  began 
his  career,  as  its  actuary.  In  1903  he 
became  the  actuary  of  the  Security 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  post 
which  he  has  since  held  with  marked 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  Company. 
From  the  first  his  rise  has  been  rapid, 
and  it  has  come  in  every  instance 
through  sheer  ability. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  president  for 
seven  years.  Acting  upon  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  board  of  directors  passed  a  re¬ 
solution  expressing  “our  thanks  for  his 
earnest  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  our  sincere  wish  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  happiness  and  success.  It  is  a 
gratification  that  he  is  to  remain  a 
member  of  our  board  of  directors,  and 
to  act  for  the  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  special  counsel.” 

Officers  were  elec  ed  and  appointed 
by  the  board  as  follows: 

D.  S.  Dickenson,  president;  William 
G.  Phelps,  first  vice-president;  Albert 
P..  Howe,  second  vice-president;  James 
W.  Manier,  treasurer;  C.  A.  La  Due, 
secretary;  C.  H.  Jackson,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  agencies;  Dr.  R.  I.  Lounsberry, 
medical  director;  Harvey  D.  Hinman, 
general  counsel;  J.  L.  Gregory,  attor¬ 
ney;  Fred  R.  Brunner,  assistant  actu¬ 
ary;  W.  K.  Jacobs,  auditor;  Joseph  B. 
Abbott,  cashier;  F.  C.  Goodnough,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Levi  Hoag,  superin¬ 
tendent  total  abstinence  department; 
Z.  Bennett  Phelps,  comptroller. 


A  leading  agency  manager 
Know  of  the  Union  Central  pre- 
Your  sented  President  Clark 
Business  with  a  statement  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  of  his  agency 
record  December  31,  1914.  The  form 
was  as  follows: 


Insurance  in  force  'beginning 

of  year  . . .  Policies  $ 

New  business  -paid  for .  Policies  $ 


Total  . .  $. 

First  year  terminations . $ . 

All  other  lapses  and  surrenders.  .S . 

Endowments  'and  expired  Term...? . 

Death  claims  . .15 . 

Total  terminated  .  Policies  $, 

In  force  Dec.  31,  1914 .  Policies  $. 

Gain  'in  force  during  year .  $. 


President  Clark’s  comment  follows: 
“It  would  please  me  very  much  if  every 
agency  of  the  Company  would  present 
me  with  such  a  statement  within  the 
following  week.” 


Manager  M.  B.  Dark,  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  agency  of  the  Illinois  Life, 
has  set  $300,000  as  his  mark  for  1915. 


THE  TWISTING  RESOLUTION 


Can  Practice  Be  Stopped  by  Statement 
of  Applicant  That  There  Has 
Been  No  Rebate? 

Many  life  insurance  companies  have 
sent  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  their  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  anti-twisting  resolution 
which  was  adopted  in  New  York  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  conference.  The  reso¬ 
lution  would  check  rebating  by  a  sworn 
statement  by  the  applicant  in  the  ap¬ 
plication.  The  reso’ution  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  twisting  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  generally  condemned  as  being 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  affected  and  the  companies, 
and  yet  offers  a  temptation  to  unscru¬ 
pulous  agents  and  deputies  which  leads 
to  great  injuries  to  policyholders  and 
to  certificate  ho’ders,  and  the  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  practice  are  difficult  of 
enforcement  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
co-operation  of  policyholders  and  cer¬ 
tificate  holders  and  the  companies  and 
societies  for  the  correction  of  this  evil 
can  be  secured  in  a  large  degree  by 
having  the  fact  brought  out  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  enabling  supervising 
departments  to  hold  the  officials  of  com¬ 
panies  and  societies  more  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  proper  conduct  of  agents 
and  deputies: 

“Resolved,  That  every  application 
for  life  insurance  made  to  any  insur¬ 
ance  company,  association  or  fraternal 
society  shall  contain  a  statement  that 
‘the  applicant,  for  the  purpose  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  insurance  applied  for,  has  not 
terminated,  and  does  not  intend  to  ter¬ 
minate  any  other  life  insurance,  except 
(insert  exceptions,  if  any);  and  that 
the  agent  or  deputy  soliciting  the  in¬ 
surance  shall  certify  on  each  applica¬ 
tion  that  the  statements  therein  made 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.’  ” 

One  company  has  taken  the  stand 
that  the  contemplated  action  of  insert¬ 
ing  statements  concerning  twisting  in 
the  application  seems  futile  and  would 
also  increase  the  troubles  of  insurance 
companies  in  requiring  new  forms  of 
policies  containing  the  amended  appli¬ 
cations. 


PRUDENTIAL  FIGURES 


1914  Issue  of  Industrial,  $346,782,340; 
Ordinary,  $172,181,481:  In 
Force,  $2,592,478,248 


The  1914  figures  of  The  Prudential 
follow: 

Insurance  Issued  and  Revived  (Paid- 
for),  1914 

Number  Amount 

Industrial  ...  2,356,034  $346,782,340 

Ordinary  _  150,848  172,181,481 


Combined  ...  2,506,882  $518,963,821 

Increase  in  Paid-for  Insurance,  1914 

Number  Amount 


Industrial 

. . .  795,325 

$105,026,388 

Ordinary 

74,598 

80,572,940 

Combined 

. . .  869,923 

$185,599,328 

Insurance 

in  Force  December  31,  1914 

(Paid-for  basis) 

Number 

Amount 

Industrial 

. .  .11,959,621 

$1,567,542,431 

Ordinary 

_  876,024 

1,024,935,817 

Combined 

. .  .12,835,645 

$2,592,478,248 

THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINQ 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Tll6  Company  By  the  People 

For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1913; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  In  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization, 
Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  nearly . 


.  $  9,746,273.87 
8,113,997.41 
1.632,276.46 
94,668,092.00 
14,138,137.61 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


If  you  can  write  Ordinary  and  Industrial  business  in 
an  exceptional  field,  under  a  progressive  live  wire 
manager,  who  controls  five  offices,  all  making  ex¬ 
ceptional  records,  and  incidentally  the  greenbacks 
address  (in  strict  confidence  to  you), 

Box  75,  Ironton,  Ohio. 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  J  f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  5,  1915. 


The-  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  published 
every  Friday ]J>y  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
Company,  a  New  York  corporation,  office  and 
place  of  business  105  William  Street,  New 
York  City.  Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  G.  A.  Watson,  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  address  of  the  officers  is  the  office 

of  this  newspaper.  Telephone  2497  John. 

_  •  1 

Subscription  Price  $ 3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  January  4, 
1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


FIXING  RESPONSIBILITY 

That  every  fire  is  a  crime  is  a  truth 
gradually  being  borne  in  upon  the  minds 
of  the  thinking  men  of  the  country, 
who  are  now  seriously  agitating  for  re¬ 
form  measures.  The  remarkably  low 
loss  ratio  enjoyed  by  the  cities  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  in  comparison  with 
those  of  like  size  in  the  United  States 
has  frequently  been  commented  upon, 
the  usual  conclusion  being  that  such 
result  was  due  to  the  superior  type  of 
building  had  abroad.  While  this  is 
true  to  a  very  large  extent,  it  by  no 
means  accounts  wholly  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fire  loss.  Europeans,  pro¬ 
verbially  thrifty,  have  been  taught  that 
property  burned  was  an  absolute  waste 
to  the  community  at  large,  if  not  to  the 
individual  suffering  the  loss,  and  hence 
every  fire  is  regarded  as  a  crime,  un¬ 
less  its  accidental  nature  can  be  prov¬ 
en.  The  natural  effect  of  such  attitude 
is  to  make  the  people  of  the  old  world 
extremely  careful  in  handling  fire,  or 
in  tolerating  conditions  that  would 
make  loss  from  this  cause  possible. 

Our  people  are  beginning  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that  if  the  enormous  an¬ 
nual  fire  drain  of  the  country  is  to 
show  any  appreciable  diminution,  more 
vigorous  methods,  mainly  of  a  preven¬ 
tative  nature,  than  are  now  employed, 
must  be  taken. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  bills  hold¬ 
ing  individuals  or  corporations  liable 
for  loss  suffered  through  fires  originat¬ 
ing  on  their  premises,  where  negligence 
can  be  proven,  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legislatures  of  a  number  of 
prominent  Eastern  States,  and  the 
movement  promises  to  become  popular 
throughout  the  country.  More  power 
to  it. 


THE  STATE  FUND 
The  gross  extravagance  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  and 
its  pressing  appeal  to  the  legislature 
for  a  large  appropriation,  coupled  with 
a  re-organization  of  the  Commission, 
also  brings  the  State  Fund  under  the 
limelight.  It  now  develops  that  the 
State  Fund  was  a  little  premature,  to 
say  the  least,  in  declaring  dividends. 
Instead  of  having  money  to  distribute 
the  State  Fund  will  have  to  advance  its 
rates.  The  competition  of  the  State 
Fund  has  been  so  unfair  that  little 
sympathy  for  it  will  be  found. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints  a 


review  of  the  situation,  which  will  in¬ 
terest  every  agent  in  the  State.  The 
detailed  repori  showing  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Commission  is  an  import¬ 
ant  contribution  to  compensation  his¬ 
tory.  Governor  Whitman  on  Wednes¬ 
day  roundly  scored  the  Commission, 
and  he  seems  to  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head. 

One  result  of  the  developments  of 
the  past  week  will  be  more  sanity  in 
the  administration  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  State  Fund. 


“OLD  AND  TRIED" 


Glens  Falls  Made  Ten  Per  Cent.  In¬ 
crease  in  Premium  Income 
Last  Year 


How  agents  of  the  Glens  Falls,  of 
New  York  regard  their  Company  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  net 
premium  income  last  year  reached 
nearly  $2,500,000,  a  ten  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  upon  that  reported  for  1913. 

Writing  an  extended  and  general 
business  the  “Old  and  Tried"  shared 
with  others  in  the  unpleasant  fire  in¬ 
surance  experience  of  1914,  exception¬ 
al  losses  combined  with  a  $32,000  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  market  value  of  its 
securities  reducing  its  net  surplus 
some  $191,000.  This  though  is  merely 
an  incident  in  the  career  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  no  way  affects  its  loss  pay¬ 
ing  ability.  The  total  assets  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  were  $5,559,478;  the  liabilities 
(including  the  capital  of  $500,000),  $3,- 
432,626  and  the  net  surplus  $2,126,852. 

President  R.  A.  Little  in  addressing 
the  agents  of  the  Glens  Falls,  upon  the 
results  of  the  past  year,  emphasized  the 
growing  fire  losses  of  the  country,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing  average  premium  rate  had  by  the 
insurance  companies  upon  the  other. 
To  offset  this  burning  of  the  “candle 
at.  both  ends,”  he  urges  greater  under¬ 
writing  care  on  the  part  of  local  agents. 
Mr.  Little  says: 

"The  deliberate  use  of  an  agent’s 
local  knowledge  of  insurers,  and  of 
even  their  intuitive  impressions  of 
moral  hazard  and  of  their  judgment 
and  experience  as  to  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  is  important  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  liability — and  this  ‘beginning’ 
does  not  admit  of  carelessness  or  in¬ 
difference.” 


JOIN  UNDERWRITING  BRANCHES 


Business  of  the  Hall,  Rathbone  and 
Brown  Offices  to  be  Supervised  in 
Common 


On  and  after  March  1  the  underwrit¬ 
ing  departments  of  Edward  E.  Hall  and 
Company,  R.  0.  Rathbone  &  Son  and 
Henry  W.  Brown  &  Company,  will  be 
under  the  one  management;  the  intend¬ 
ed  move  making  for  greater  economy 
without  any  loss  in  efficiency.  The 
local  representation  of  all  three  offices 
will  continue  as  now. 


ADDRESSES  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Robert  J.  Fox  addressed  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York  last  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  New  York  Board  Rooms  on 
“The  Claim — The  Proof  of  Loss — When 
is  Loss  Payable?”  Mr.  Fox  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  this  city  who  has  had 
a  broad  experience  with  insurance  cases 
in  the  courts  and  his  comments  on 
different  suits  were  of  particular  value 
to  the  underwriters. 


NEW  YORK  PREMIUMS 

It  is  figured  that  when  complete  fire 
patrol  returns  are  available,  the  pre¬ 
mium  income  for  New  York  last  year 
will  prove  to  be  about  a  million  dollars 
behind  that  for  1913,  in  round  figures 
$30,000,000. 


The  Sussex  County  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
2,166  policies  in  force,  totaling  $4,- 
100,000. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE 


William  C.  Scheids  of  Hartford,  man¬ 
ager  of  two  reinsurance  companies 
and  prime  mover  in  the  organization 
of  two  others,  has  had  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  creditable  underwriting  career 
and  is  still  “going  strong.” 

Beginning  as  a  youthful  clerk  in  the 
Milwaukee  local  agency  of  Jones  & 
Bill  in  1886,  Mr.  Scheide  went  to  San 
Francisco  three  years  later,  becoming 
connected  with  the  Pacific  Coast  De¬ 
partment  offices  of  the  London  Assur- 
ancei  Northern  Assurance  and  the 
Queen,  then  under  joint  management. 
In  1892  the  Royal  Exchange  entered 
the  office  of  the  Queen,  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  therefrom  of  the  London  Assur¬ 
ance  and  the  Northern.  Some  six 
years  later  the  Royal  Exchange  estab¬ 
lished  United  States  headquarters  at 
New  York  city,  young  Mr.  Scheide 
promptly  being  assigned  to  the  new 
location.  From  1898  to  1904  he  served 
as  resident  secretary  for  the  Company, 
resigning  the  connection  in  the  latter 
named  year  to  accept  the  United  States 
management  of  the  Prussian  Life,  of 
Berlin,  which  entered  this  country  for 
reinsurance  only.  Three  years  later 
Mr.  Scheide  was  given  the  management 
here  for  the  Balkan  National,  of  Sofia, 
a  fire  reinsurance  office.  Both  of  these 
connections  have  since  been  continuous¬ 
ly  and  successfully  maintained:  the  ex¬ 
perience  thus  secured,  inducing  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  two  American  companies, 
to  operate  as  reinsurers  only. 

As  already  announced  the  new  com¬ 
panies  chartered  under  the  Connecticut 
laws,  will  be  known  respectively  as  the 
Fire  &  Marine  Company  of  Hartford 
and  the  Life  and  Casualty  Company 

The  capital  of  the  first  named  com¬ 
pany  has  been  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
$250,000,  with  power  to  increase  to  $1,- 
000,000.  Business  may  be  commenced 
whenever  $250,000  of  capital  and  a  like 
amount  of  surplus  has  been  paid  in, 
thus  insuring  $500,000  as  a  minimum 
behind  initial  contracts. 

The  Life  and  Casualty  Company’s 
authorized  capital  will  be  $2,000,000; 
$300,000  of  which,  plus  $300,000  sur¬ 
plus,  must  be  paid  in  before  it  can  start 
operations. 

The  incorporators  of  both  companies, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Scheide  are:  A.  E. 
Hart,  treasurer  Society  for  Savings: 
George  H.  Burt,  vice-president  State 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  and  John  H. 
Buck,  attorney,  all  of  Hartford. 

It  is  anticipated  that  both  institu¬ 
tions  will  get  underway  early  in  June. 

Built  for  large  things,  seasoned  in 
the  school  of  hard  experience,  W.  C. 
Scheide  has  gained  his  knowledge  in 
the  proper  way,  and  long  since  turned 
it  to  good  account. 


Charles  A.  B.  Bignold,  for  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Norwich  Union  at  the  home  office  in 
England,  died  recently,  and  his  death 
recalls  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Bignold  family  have  been  associated 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Norwich  Union 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  1807 
Thomas  Bignold  went  with  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Union;  in  1818  his  third  son, 
Samuel,  became  secretary  of  the  Fire 
Office  of  the  Company;  Sir  Samuel 
was  chief  officer  of  the  Norwich  Union 
for  fifty-seven  years.  His  son,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Charles  Edward  Bignold, 
was  secretary  from  1875  to  1895,  and 
Charles  Edward  Bignold.  his  son,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

*  *  * 

C.  J.  McClary  &  Co.,  Chicago  general 
agents  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  paid 
for  $4,314,748  last  year.  Plympton  & 
Bunting,  Boston,  paid  for  $3,009,132; 
Hatfield,  Murray  &  Walker,  Cleveland, 
$2,477,529;  Rumsey  Bros..  Des  Moines, 
$2,372,338;  Bagley  &  Willett,  Atlanta, 
$2,060,731;  M.  R.  Miller,  Rochester. 
$1,837,268;  E.  H.  Hart,  San  Francisco, 
$1,693,422;  Bourne  &  Dunham,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  $1,534,564;  Ezra  De  Forest. 
New  York,  $1,392,098;  Bagley,  Willet  & 
Paine,  Macon,  $1,322,902;  R.  E.  Wright 
&  Son,  Syracuse,  $1,280,819;  Ratcliff, 
Bufkin  &  McLean,  Jackson,  Miss.,  $1,- 
266.589;  J.  A.  Goulden  &  Son,  New 
York,  $1,255,824;  C.  W.  Gunter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  $1,182,834;  Ratliff  &  Cox, 
Birmingham,  $1,109,100;  Diggs  &  Mose¬ 
ley,  Richmond,  $1,041,964;  Tracy  L. 
Acosta,  Jacksonville,  $1,038,787;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Rooney,  New  York,  $1,018,258; 
J  P.  &  E.  M.  Somerville,  Kansas  City, 
$1,003,922;  the  Home  Office  Agency  in 
Philadelphia,  $6,758,522. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Arnett,  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Life  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  started  a  new  publication,  called 
“Arnett  Annotations.”  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  a  correspondence  course  in  life 
insurance  salesmanship.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sell  this  course.  It 
was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
representatives  of  The  Arnett  Agency. 
Some  other  general  agencies  have 
asked  for  it.  for  their  salesmen.  Mrs. 
Arnett,  by  the  way,  is’  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arnett  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Erastus  J.  Carter  succeeds  J.  Wal¬ 
lace  Blunt  as  insurance  commissioner 
of  Maine.  Mr.  Carter  conducts  a  local 
insurance  agency  at  his  home  city  of 
Stonington,  where  he  has  long  been 
prominent  in  municipal  and  business 
affairs.  He  is  highly  respected  by  those 
who  know  him,  and  is  expected  to  con¬ 
duct  his  new  office  along  advanced 
lines. 

*  *  * 

Jake  Heyman  is  one  of  the  stalwart 
figures  in  the  agency  field  who  are  con¬ 
stantly,  intelligently  and  profitably 
preaching  the  gospel  of  insurance  pro¬ 
tection.  Fourteen  years  ago,  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  agency  of  the  Fi 
delity  and  Casualty.  The  connection, 
proving  mutually  agreeable,  has  since 
continued  uninterruptedly,  Mr.  Heyman 
having  meantime  been  given  the  gen¬ 
eral  agency  for  his  home  city  and  ad¬ 
jacent  territory.  Like  other  clear-cut 
insurance  men,  “Mr.  Heyman  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  life 
of  his  home  city,  where  for  many  years 
he  has  held  the  position  of  auditor.  He 
is  also  prominent  in  Masonic  circles, 
which  have  recognized  his  enthusiastic 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  order  by 
electing  him  to  some  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State.” 

*  *  * 

John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty,  is  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  following  the  decision  to 
from  a  corporation  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Stone  has  also 
subscribed  $5,000  to  a  fund  that  is  be¬ 
ing  raised  in  this  connection. 


February  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 


NEW  YORK  AGENTS  ACTIVE  R  M  Bennett  ,  CHAIRMAN 


PLAN  BIG  THINGS  FOR  1915 

Favor  Legislation  Requiring  Prompt 
Premium  Payments,  and  Other 
Reform  Measures 


Other  Officers  Elected  at  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Sprinkler  Leakage 
Conference 


Unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents  may  be  looked 
for  this  year,  the  directing  powers  of 
the  organization  having  outlined  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  which  they  intend 
pushing  with  all  possible  vigor. 

Among  other  activities  members  of 
the  Association  are  advised  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Prompt  Payment  of  Premiums 

__  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  there  was  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  consisting  of  Gilbert  T. 
Amsden,  of  Rochester,  Jas.  S.  Kernan, 
of  Utica,  and  Frederick  V.  Bruns,  of 
Syracuse,  to  take  up  this  question.  A 
conference  has  been  held  with  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  Hasbrouck.  This 
committee  is  drafting  a  brier  to  submit 
to  the  Superintendent  for  consideration. 
It  is  hoped  to  accomplish  something 
within  the  present  legislature.  Write 
President  Amsden  indicating  your  sug¬ 
gestions  and  views  of  your  legislators. 

Agents’  Qualification  Law 
The  same  committee  is  handling  this 
question.  A  conference  was  held  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and 
with  Mr.  George  Marigold  in  charge  of 
the  Agent’s  and  Broker’s  Department 
at  Albany.  Some  improvement  in  the 
present  law  is  looked  for.  The  success 
of  this  law  can  be  increased  by  the 
co-operation  of  agents.  Answer  all 
questions  in  application  fully.  Observe 
instructions.  The  committee  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  proposed  law  changes. 

Brokers’  License  Law 
The  committee  handling  this  ques¬ 
tion  report  in  favor  of  no  action  on  the 
present  law. 

General  Co-operation 
President  Amsden  and  James  S. 
Kernan,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  report  that  the  future  looks 
bright  for  success  along  these  lines 
and  will  report  fully  in  later  bulletin. 

Grievances 

The  Executive  Committee  believe 
that  to  accomplish  results  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  grievances  of  agents 
and  companies  handled  by  a  small  com¬ 
mittee. 

President  Amsden  and  Chairman 
Kernan  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
receive  written  complaints  of  bad  prac¬ 
tices  by  agents  or  companies. 

Membership  Campaign 
Greater  success  to  our  Association 
can  only  come  through  increased  mem¬ 
bership.  A  membership  campaign  is 
being  planned. 


R.  M.  Bennett,  head  of  the  special 
risk  department  of  the  New  York  Un¬ 
derwriters  Agency,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  organization  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday.  At  the  same 
time  Charles  A.  Trowbridge,  of  the 
American  Lloyd’s,  was  chosen  vice- 
clia.ii  man,  and  D.  G.  Stone,  of  the  Aetna 
Accident,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Arbitration  Commit¬ 
tee  were  named  as  follows:  Messrs. 
Norris,  Northern  of  London  (chair¬ 
man);  Brink,  Westchester  and  Collins, 
Queen. 

Later  Chairman  Bennett  will  appoint 
members  of  the  Rates  and  of  the  No 
Common  Interest  committees. 

Following  the  reinsurance  by  the 
United  States  Casualty  of  its  sprinkler 
risk  business,  H.  C.  Chase,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  representative  in  the  Sprinkler 
Leakage  Conference,  resigned  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Fire  Loss  of  the  System  in  1914 
Amounted  to  $658,483,  Upon  Prop¬ 
erty  Valued  at  Nearly  $400,000,000. 

Under  intelligent  direction  the  Are 
protection  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  and  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  departments  of  the 
great  railway  system.  Last  year  the 
total  fire  loss  suffered  by  the  system, 
was  $658,483,  upon  property  valued  at 
close  to  $400,000,000. 

“Many  of  the  fires  resulting  in  this 
loss  were  from  causes  over  which  the 
railroad  company  had  no  control. 
Forty-three  Ares  originated  on  adjacent 
property.  Incendiaries  started  twelve; 
boys  were  responsible  for  two;  tramps 
for  Afteen;  lightning  for  seven,  and 
carelessness  with  matches  and  tobacco 
for  sixteen.” 


JOMN  Dot 

NIUHANCI 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable — a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


& 


i 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


FIRE  ANNEX  FOR  TRAVELERS 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


Casualty  Company  Wants  Facilities  for 
Writing  Complete  Automobile 
Cover 


GARAGE  REQUIREMENTS 


Drastic  Measures  Proposed  by  New 
York  State  Fire  Marshal 
Withdrawn 


The  C.  L.  Saxton-McClure  Agency,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$5,000  capital  by  C.  L.  Saxton,  J. 
Rodgers  McCreery  and  Robert  Wolf,  of 
Pittsburgh. 


Should  the  New  York  Senate  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Assembly  the  office  of 
State  Fire  Marshal  will  be  abolished. 
Such  action  will  automatically  suspend 
enforcement  of  the  drastic  measures 
governing  the  construction  and  care  of 
garages,  which  were  valiantly  opposed 
by  automobilists.  At  the  request  of 
the  Automobile  Trade  Association  the 
proposed  rules  applying  to  all  cities 
with  a  population  of  1,000,000  and  over 
had  already  been  withdrawn,  pending 
an  investigation  and  a  proposal  to  re¬ 
draft  them  upon  fair  and  feasible  lines. 


Feeling  handicapped  in  writing  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  through  its  inability 
to  assume  the  fire  hazard,  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  plans 
to  meet  the  situation  by  forming  a 
fire  insurance  company  of  its  own.  The 
new  organization  will  be  called  the 
Capital  City  Fire,  and  a  bill  incorporat¬ 
ing  it  is  already  before  the  Connecticut 
Legislature. 

The  Royal  Indemnity,  Globe  Indem¬ 
nity,  Fidelity  &  Deposit  and  other  cas¬ 
ualty  companies  already  have  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  they  can  take  care  of 
the  fire  as  well  as  of  the  general  cas¬ 
ualty  hazard  of  automobiles,  and  once 
its  subsidiary  company  be  formed  the 
Travelers  will  be  able  to  meet  such 
competition. 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 
of  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

No.  25  Commonwealth  Docket,  1913. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ex  re*I.  Charles  Johnson,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner,  vs.  American  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

In  the  matter  of  the  first  account  of  'Charles 
Johnson,  Receiver. 

The  Auditors  appointed  ’by  the  Court  to  audit, 
settle  and  adjust  the  first  account  of  Charles 
Johnson,  Receiver  of  the  American  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  to  make  distribution 
of  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant, 
will  meet  the  parties  interested  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  'appointment  on  Friday,  February 
12th,  1915,  at  2  o  clock  p.  m.,  at  the  offices  oif 
George  Quintard  Horwitz,  Esq.,  601-8  West  End 
Trust  Building,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
S.ate  of  Pennsylvania,  when  and  where  all 
parties  who  have  filed  exceptions  to  said  ac¬ 
count  are  required  to  make  and  prove  their 
claim  or  be  debarred  from  coming  in  upon  said 
fund. 

EDWARD  E.  BEIDLEMA'N, 

GEORGE  QUINTARD  HORWITZ, 
January  26,  1915.  ’  Auditors. 


“An  Agent  Is  Known  by  the  Companies  tie  Keeps ” 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

DF  NEW  YORK. 

The  best  company  for  a  policyholder  is  the  best 
company  for  an  agent. 

The  assured  places  the  responsibility  on  the 
agent;  a  Fidelity-Phenix  policy  relieves  him  of  it. 

Combine  the  assets  of  two  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  with  the  highest  sense  of  liberality  and 
fairness. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Combined  Assets  $42,586,574 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,743,555 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


FINAL  RATES  NAMED 


Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  to  Pay  Aver¬ 
age  Tariff  of  .304 — Policies  Soon 
to  be  Written 


Final  rates  upon  the  properties  of 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  have  now 
been  promulgated  by  the  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  A  figure  is 
given  upon  barns  and  another  upon 
rolling  stock,  the  average  rate  being 
.304.  It  is  reported  that  fully  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  improvements  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Exchange  have  been 
accepted  by  the  railway  company,  its 
likelihood  of  fire  loss  being  reduced 
thereby  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  aggregate  line  of  $2,200,000  will 
be  divided  in  equal  parts  among  ten 
prominent  companies,  President  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit, 
having  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  a  limited  number  of  large  sized 
contracts  rather  than  a  greater  number 
each  assuming  a  limited  percentage  of 
the  risk.  Companies  failing  to  receive 
direct  lines,  however,  will  undoubtedly 
get  a  portion  of  the  business  as  rein¬ 
surance. 

While  policies  have  not  yet  been 
written  it  is  expected  they  will  be  with¬ 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  recalled,  Bene¬ 
dict  &  Benedict,  the  brokers  controll¬ 
ing  the  line,  failing  to  get  what  they 
considered  a  proper  rate  from  the  home 
companies,  placed  the  business  with 
London  Lloyds  at  a  rate  reputed  to  be 
.31  or  thereabout.  The  commission 
upon  the  line  went  to  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  direct,  it  is  understood,  making 
its  net  rate  close  to  .28. 

The  new  figure  named  by  the  Ex¬ 
change,  .304,  is  for  one  year’s  liability. 
Should  the  railway  decide  to  have  the 
business  written  for  a  three  year  term, 
it  will  be  given  a  rate  of  two-and-a-half 
times  the  annual,  making  the  average 
cost  for  the  three  years  lower  than 
that  had  from  Lloyds. 

Since  December  15  the  risk  has  been 
carried  under  binder,  and  all  policies 
will  be  dated  from  that  time. 

*  *  * 

Brokerage  Settlements 

A  brokerage  question  asked  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  answer 
of  that  paper  follows: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1915. — 
Please  advise  me  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  insured  to  the  insurance 
company  for  a  premium  which  had 
been  paid  to  a  broker  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  a  certain  month  .where 
the  arrangement  between  the 
company  and  the  broker  gives  the 
broker  the  privilege  of  making 
settlements  on  the  tenth  of  each 
month.  Before  settlement  day  the 
broker  failed.  A.  B. 

Reply. — Tbe  standard  policy  pro¬ 
vides,  in  lines  47  and  48,  that  “in  any 
matter  relating  to  this  insurance  no 


person,  unless  duly  authorized  in  writ¬ 
ing,  shall  be  deemed  the  agent  of  this 
company.”  If  the  broker  in  this  case 
was  not  an  agent  of  the  company,  as 
here  defined,  then  he  was  solely  an 
agent  of  the  insured,  and  payment  of 
money  to  him  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
company  would  not,  ordinarily,  consti¬ 
tute  payment  to  the  company.  It  might 
become  such,  however,  if  the  agent, 
after  receiving  the  money  from  the 
assured,  offered  to  pay  it  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  money  was  refused  by 
the  latter  at  that  time;  that  is,  if  the 
company  postponed  acceptance  to  a 
future  day.  In  that  case  the  company 
would  be  giving  credit  to  the  agent 
during  the  intervening  time. 

*  *  # 

PLATE  GLASS  JONAH 


Gimbel  Store  Risk  Placed — Facts  and 
Reported  Conditions  Bad — Ex¬ 
perience  Heretofore 


The  plate  glass  insurance  of  the 
Gimbel  department  store  of  this  city 
has  always  been  a  hard  nut  for  the  un¬ 
derwriters  of  New  York  and,  when  the 
risk  recently  came  up  for  renewal,  there 
was  considerable  speculation  among  the 
brokers  and  agents  as  to  what  com¬ 
pany  would  write  it  and  what  its  ex¬ 
perience  thereon  would  likely  be.  Some 
of  the  plate  glass  men  who  do  not  ap¬ 
parently  realize  that  the  companies  are 
conducting  an  insurance  business  and 
not  a  bureau  for  replacing  broken  plate 
glass,  have  whispered  that  one  of  the 
offices  has  taken  the  risk  for  3  years 
for  $1,500,  at  a  40  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  while  others  added  to  this  a  bit 
and  accused  the  Company  of  taking  the 
liability  for  1  year  for  $400.  paying  45 
per  cent,  commission. 

There  are  several  large  front  lights 
in  the  Gimbel  store  costing  $400  each 
which  have  proven  unfortunate  to  the 
companies  which  have  carried  this  in¬ 
surance  heretofore  and  has  caused  them 
to  refuse  renewal.  Another  company 
figured  on  the  proposition  a  little  and 
accepted  the  risk  at  a  (net)  premium 
of  $2,000  for  one  year  at  a  very  low 
commission  and  reinsured  down,  on’y 
carrying  %  of  the  risk  direct  and  that 
with  a  proviso  that  the  policy  will  be 
cancelled  if  the  losses  ever  reach  the 
point  where  they  equal  the  amount  of 
the  premium. 

It  is  to  be  seen  that  the  company  has 
protected  itself  against  any  loss  what¬ 
soever  by  the  exercise  of  properly  di¬ 
rected  common  sense  and  good  under¬ 
writing,  thus  securing  the  future 
patronage  of  both  the  assured  and  the 
broker. 

*  *  * 

Becomes  Member  of  Firm 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Frederick  C.  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  Stanton  M.  Bower 
was  made  a  director  and  a  member  o' 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Bower  has  been 
connected  with  this  Company  since 
1906,  of  late  as  office  manager.  He  is 
well  known  on  the  street  as  president 
of  the  Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  •  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man- 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


(Fiat) 

(&?rmmtAmmratt 

Snsurmtrr  (!lotrtpatty 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.1914 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,479,063 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,245.855 

ASSETS 

21,724,9  1  8 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Cempany 
America” 


CA8H  CAPITAL  •  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  TVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


[of  Liverpool  England.] 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


San  Francisco  Losses  'N  ^ 

Amounting  to  $4,522,^05.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH  \  ] 

WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from  \ 

livcrpo 

ol  \ 

Over  $142,000,000.00 

\  Lasses  Paid  in  the  United  States 

funds  largely  supplied  by  hsad  ^ 

office  in  Liverpool 

B  Coi 

itdon 

r i.l.  . 

\  HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 

\  G.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

HI1D  §/ 

ilobc 

J.  B.  KREIWER,  asst.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

U.  S.  Gash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14,654,877.15 
Surplus,  ....  4,668,413.95 

\  ^ 

\  1tt< 

■  ■V  w 

Liiratitt  1 

V.  T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 

70  \ 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904  1,051,543.00 

1 
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\  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

'V  80  William  Street 

February  5,  1915. 


Leonard,  Turnbull  &  Johnson  Take 
Over  Snow,  Church  Co. — Murphy 
Agency  in  Their  Office 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1.— Leonard, 
Turnbull  &  Johnson  have  been  expand¬ 
ing.  The  firm  has  taken  over  the 
Snow,  Church  Co.,  and  the  Murphy  In¬ 
surance  Agency  has  also  been  moved 
to  their  office.  G.  H.  Johnson,  of  this 
agency,  one  of  the  brightest  young 
agents  in  the  State,  was  in  New  York 
city  and  Boston  last  week. 

It  is  understood  that  an  appeal  will 
be  taken  in  the  case  against  Milton 
H.  Northrup,  where  a  man  claims  he 
had  asked  for  insurance  and  when  his 
property  burned  sued  Mr.  Northrup, 
although  he  did  not  have  a  policy. 
Northrup  insists  that  he  did  not  prom¬ 
ise  to  write  the  insurance.  The  jury 
in  the  case  disagreed. 


that  had  the  previous  year.  The  as¬ 
sets  show  a  gain  of  $26,501,  and  the 
reinsurance  reserve  $256,130,  which  in- 
uicates  the  steadily  growing  popular- 

ity  of  this  fine  old  Bay  State  institu¬ 
tion. 

Since  its  organization  66  years  ago 
the  Company  has  paid  in  losses  nearly 
$b2,000,00'0,  admirably  fulfilling  thereby 
the  primary  purpose  of  its  creation. 

Considering  the  troublous  conditions 
that  obtained  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness  during  1914,  President  A.  W. 
Damon  and  his  managerial  associates 
have  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with 
the  showing  made  by  the  Springfield 
Fire  &  Marine  last  year. 

GRANITE  STATE  FIRE 


■eU& 


Assets  of  Company  Increase  Despite 
Shrinkage  in  Security 
Values 


SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  &  MARINE 


General  Underwriting  Conditions  of 
Last  Year  Reflected  in  Com¬ 
pany’s  Statement 


The  great  increase  in  the  fire  loss  of 
the  country  for  1914,  is  being  reflected 
in  the  annual  statements  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  insurance  companies  now  being 
made  public.  Few,  very  few,  of  the 
offices  are  able  to  show  an  underwrit¬ 
ing  profit  for  the  year,  attesting  there¬ 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  period,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  exerting  every 
possible  influence  to  check  the  great 
national  fire  waste. 

One  of  the  most  ably  managed  of 
the  insurance  companies  is  the  Spring- 
field  Fire  &  Marine,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  yet  it  sustained  an  underwriting 
loss  last  year  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  its  competitors. 

The  present  admitted  assets  of  the 
Company  total  $10,970,404.  Liability 
reserves  amount  to  $6,479,967,  leaving 
as  policyholders  surplus,  $4,490,436. 
The  premium  income  for  1914  was  $5,- 
880,495,  an  increase  of  $137,377  beyond 


Quietly  but  constantly  the  Granite 
State  Fire,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  forges 
ahead  each  year,  its  management  main¬ 
taining  the  reputation  for  square  deal¬ 
ing  enjoyed  ever  since  the  institution 
began  business  in  1885. 

On  January  first  the  Granite  State’s 
assets  were  $1,202,753,  an  increase  of 
$o,92 1  beyond  those  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  When  the  depreciation 
that  existed  in  the  financial  market  in 
the  latter  half  of  1914  is  considered, 
the  gain  above  noted  is  decidedly  cred¬ 
itable.  A  feature  of  the  Company’s  as¬ 
sets  is  the  large  percentage  invested  in 
municipal  bonds,  all  selected  with  a 
primary  view  to  security. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Company,  aside 
from  its  capital,  are  $690,674,  leaving 
as  net  surplus  $312,079,  and  as  policy¬ 
holders  surplus,  $512,079.  In  1914  the 
reinsurance  reserve  was  increased  $30,- 
000,  and  now  stands  at  $624,194. 

Calvin  Page  is  president  of  the 
Granite  Statej  Joseph  O.  Hobbs,  vice- 
president;  Alfred  F.  Howard,  secretary, 
and  John  N.  Emery,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  The  William  H.  Kenzel  Co.,  of 
New  York  city,  is  its  metropolitan 
agent. 
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EXTINGUISHER  I  CHEMICAL 


TO  OPERATE 
TURN  HANDLE  TO  LEFT 
WORK  LIKE  A  PUMP 


MET 


iiir" — m 


FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

GIVES,  not  protection  alone,  but  that  which 
is  equally  important,  the  constant  feeling 
of  security.  Aside  from  its  efficiency  when  the 
fire  does  come,  it  repays  its  modest  cost  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  year  in  peace  of  mind. 

The  convenient  size  of  this  extinguisher,  its 
readiness  and  ease  of  operation  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  fire  peril  in  school  or  factory,  hotel 
or  theatre,  hospital  or  home. 

Write  nearest  office  for  full  information-- 
send  a  postal  now. 

Brass  and  Nickel-Plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of 
appproved  Fire  Appliances  issued 
by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 


Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Boston 
Alton  Bridgeport 

Anderson,  S.  C.  Buffalo 
Atlanta  Butte 

Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Nashville 
New  Orleans 


Richmond 
St.  Louis 


Oklahoma  City  St.  Paul 
Philadelphia  Salt  Lake  City 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dayton 

=r; — ^..auuire,  n.  v,.  Denver 

Birmingham  Charlest’n.W.Va.  Detroit  _  _ _ 

Srtmip10  c0^ST(PIfrRI.BUTpKS ;  Gorham  Fire  Apparat  us  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada:  Mar-Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 

London 'w8  C°r  Great  Britaln  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.  19-21  Great  Queen  St. 


Duluth 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 


Phoenix 

Pittsburg 


San  Antonio 
York,  Neb. 


Peoples  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915. 


ASSETS 

Ronds  and  Stocks .  ci  07R  ton  rn 

. $ 

Loans  on  Collateral!  ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ]  ] |  *. ! ; ; ;  20 7  Zo  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  717807  17 

Agents’  Balances  .  .  197  i«7  qq 

Interest  Accrued  . . . ! !  i ! !  i ! ! !  1 ! ! !  M^sJl 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Losses . 

Reserve  for  Premiums  in  force . 

First  Mortgage  on  Real  Estate . 

Ground  Rent  on  Real  Estate . 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  Other  Items .  . . 


69,507.01 

598,824.14 

100,000.00 

6,704.16 

12,495.00 


Net  Surplus  . $  275,340.16 

Capital  Stock  .  1,000,000.00 


$  787,530.31 


$2,062,870.47 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  -  -  $1,275,340.16 

Increase  in  Assets  since  January  1, 1914 _ $85,350.44 

Increase  in  Reinsurance  Reserve .  11,743.14 

Increase  in  Surplus .  45,206.52 

EDWARD  C.  STOKES,  President 


1,275,340.16 

$2,062,870.47 


HENRY  T.  ALLEY,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
J.  M.  CANNING,  Treasurer 


J.  H.  McNEAL,  Vice-President 
WM.  G.  WIBLE,  Asst.  Treasurer 
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TO  MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 


Uniform  Conference  Committee  Will 
Review  Rules  for  Empire 
State 


Early  next  week  a  meeting  of  the 
Uniform  Conference  Committee  will  be 
held  in  this  city,  to  consider  the  re¬ 
vision  of  certain  rules  enforced  by  the 
Underwriters  Association  of  New  York 
State.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  four  rat¬ 
ing  organizations;  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  State  Association  and 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Eastern  Union. 


act  reinsurance  business  only.  While 
certain  States  of  the  Union  permit  com¬ 
panies  to  transact  both  fire  and  cas¬ 
ualty  business  under  one  charter,  the 
great  majority  do  not,  hence  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Rossia  companies.  Bo  h 
of  the  proposed  new  enterprises  are 
backed  by  the  United  States  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Rossia  Insurance  Company, 
of  St.  Petrograd,  which  latter  corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  transacting  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  for  years. 


ON  A  SOLID  BASIS 


PEOPLES  NATIONAL  FIRE 

Company  Has  Now  Policyholders  Sur¬ 
plus  of  Over  $1,275,340 — Adds 
to  its  Strength 


Efficient  management  both  in  the  un¬ 
derwriting  and  in  the  general  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Peoples  National  Fire,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  producing  desirable 
results  for  the  Company,  and  steadily 
intrenching  it  in  the  confidence  of  the 
insuring  public. 

The  Company  now  possesses  assets  m 
excess  of  $2,000,000,  the  exact  figures 
being  $2,062,870.47.  The  premium  re¬ 
serve  is  $598,824;  other  liabilities 
amount  to  $188,706,  leaving  as  policy¬ 
holders  surplus  the  substantial  sum  of 
$1,275,340. 

Compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  the  figures 
given  above  show  these  gains:  In 
assets,  $85,350;  in  reinsurance  reserve 
$il,743;  in  surplus  $45,206. 

Hard  and  intelligent  work  by  the 
management  and  the  agency  force  has 
placed  the  Peoples  National  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  desirable  position,  and  the  same 
qualities  will  insure  continued  pros¬ 
perity  for  it  in  future. 

The  Company’s  officers  are:  Edward 
C.  Stokes,  president;  Henry  T.  Alley, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Neal,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Canning, 
treasurer  and  W.  G.  Wible,  assistant 
treasurer. 


First  National  of  Washington  Rigor¬ 
ously  Applies  Pruning  Hook 
to  its  Affairs 

Determined  to  put  the  First  National 
Fire,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  first  class 
shape,  the  new  management  of  the 
Company  upon  assuming  office  several 
months  ago,  applied  itself  to  the  task 
with  commendable  zeal  and  the  utmost 
intelligence.  Business  of  an  undesir¬ 
able  class  was  ruthlessly  cut  out;  poor 
agency  connections  cancelled  and  un¬ 
warranted  expenditures  discontinued 
forthwith. 

While  the  natural  result  has  been  a 
shrinkage  in  the  surplus  compared  to 
that  formerly  shown,  the  decrease  is 
more  apparent  than  real  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  being  materially  stronger  to-day 
than  it  was  at  the  close  of  1913. 

The  Company’s  present  assets  are 
$1,614,627;  its  policyholders  surplus 
$1,303,943. 

The  decrease  in  surplus  is  mainly 
due  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Company 
of  a  $1,800,000  valuation  of  its  head 
office  building,  which  twelve  months 
ago  was  carried  at  $2,000,000. 

During  the  past  four  months  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  established  124  new  agencies, 
and  is  increasing  both  the  quality  and 
volume  of  its  business.  President 
Wynne  and  Managing  Underwriter 
Smith  have  done  much  for  the  First. 
National  since  Fall  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  will  become  more  marked  each 
passing  month. 


“PREFERRED”  BUSINESS 

Both °th e RR o ssfa*  ^nsufanc? Company  The  rapidity  with  which  dwellings 
of  America  and  the  Rossia  Casualty  have  burned  during  the  past  three 
Company  of  America,  incorporated  in  months,  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to^why 
Connecticut  some  days  ago  will  trans-  the  class  is  termed  preferred. 
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Twenty -ninth  Annual  Statement  1915 

OF  THE 


GRANITE  STATE  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 


CALVIN  PAGE,  President 
ALFRED  F.  HOWARD,  Sec’y 


JOSEPH  O.  HOBBS,  Vice-Pres. 
JOHN  W.  EMERY,  Ass’t  Sec’y 


DECEMBER  31,  1914 

ASSETS 

State,  City  and  Railroad  Bonds  . . . . .  ^al’g^'nn 

Railroad  and  Other  Stocks  .  00 

Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company .  Tn’ten'rm 

First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  .  7c’fln?'?7 

Cash  in  Bank  and  Office  .  lls' lls'lS 

Agents'  Balance,  net  .  1  9  ’  q  i  a  q  ft 

Interest  accrued  .  ’ 


IL 


Total  . $1,202,753.60 

LIABILITIES 

Unpaid  Losses  .  A?4  ^Q4  02 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums .  in 

All  other  liabilities  .  I0’8JMU 

Total  liabilities . ■  ■  •  •  ; ■■■■  "  $690,674.15 

Net  Surplus  . .  312,079.45 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy  Holders .  512,079.45 

Total  . $1,202,753.60 

The  WM.  H.  KENZEL  CO.,  Metropolitan  Agents, 

23  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

irtnnt  National  3  m 
inanranrr  do* 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 


Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  N.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph* 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plant* 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 


PLANTS  IN 
SERVICE 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

015  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
104  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co , 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe.  Argentine  Republic 


1849  “ Old  and  Tried” 

1915 

Glens  Falls  Insurance 

Company 

OF  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Abstract  from  65th  Annual  Statement, 

January  1,  1915 

TOTAL  CASH  ASSETS,  $5,559,478.81 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  . 

. $  500,000.00 

Unpaid  Losses . 

.  301.834.71 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums . 

.  2,562,027.23 

Reserve  for  Taxes,  Dividend,  etc . 

.  68,764.58 

$3,432,626.52 

Net  Surplus  Over  All  Liabilities . 

. $2,126,852.29 

POLICYHOLDERS’  SURPLUS,  $2,626,852.29 

T.  Y.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Agents,  77  William  Street,  New  York 

J.  W.  DeMOTT,  Agent,  180  Montague 

Street,  Brooklyn 

February  5,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


COVERS  BOTH  FIRE  AND  MARINE 


brewery  business.  From  time  to  time 
there  have  been  rumors  about  com¬ 
missions  on  this  business  finding  their 
way  back  to  the  assured.  Attempts  to 
sift  the  matter  have  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  courts. 


SEN.  COLGATE’S  LLOYDS  BILL  La  MONTE’S  POSITIVE  STAND 


Has  Approval  of  Insurance  Department 
— Backing  of  Big  Interests  in 
the  State 


Broker  in  Jai!  on  Charge  of  Placing 
Insurance  in  Unauthorized 
Companies 


Any  impression  that  Senator  Austin 
Colgate’s  bill  in  the  New  Jersey  legis¬ 
lature,  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
Lloyds  to  operate  in  the  State,  refers 
simply  to  marine  insurance  is  contrary 
to  facts.  This  bill,  No.  109,  specifically 
mentions  fire  insurance. 


President  of  Important  Industry 

Senator  Colgate  is  president  of  Col¬ 
gate  &  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  State.  His  plant  is  insured 
in  part  in  the  New  England  mutuals, 
and  Benedict  &  Benedict  are  said  to 
place  some  of  the  line  in  stock  compa¬ 
nies.  The  bill  is  evidently  the  off¬ 
spring  of  much  thought,  and  has  strong 
backing.  It  is  reported  that  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  the  Newark  department  store, 
have  written  to  Trenton  endorsing  it. 

On  the  back  of  the  bill  appears  the 
following  notation:  “The  bill  is  a 
carefully  prepared  measure  for  the 
licensing  of  Lloyds  insurance  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Insurance  Department. 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and 
Washington  now  permit  Lloyds  asso¬ 
ciations  of  known  financial  strength  to 
conduct  an  insurance  business  under 
the  authority  of  State  licenses. 

“Its  passage  is  also  deemed  desir¬ 
able  as  foreign  companies  are  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war  just  now,  and  the 
demand  for  insurance  from  stock  and 
mutual  companies  has  greatly  in 
creased.” 

Deposits 

The  Colgate  bill  provides  that  each 
alien  underwriter  shall  deposit  $5,000  in 
cash  or  securities  at  the  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  its  application,  and  that  the  alien 
underwriter  shall  be  a  member  of  an 
association  having  twenty  or  more 
members,  making  the  total  deposit  not 
less  than  $100,000. 


THE  PATERSON  BREWERIES 


Informer’s  Suit  Charging  Rebating  Re¬ 
flects  Conditions  That  Have 
Been  Subject  of  Comment 


The  opinion  of  fire  insurance  men  in 
New  Jersey  regarding  the  Paterson 
brewery  rebating  cases,  notice  of 
which  was  published  in  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  last  week,  is  that  if  the 
informer  who  brought  the  suits  can  col¬ 
lect  he  is  a  wizard  and  is  entitled  to 
all  he  can  get.  Charging  rebating  and 
proving  it,  are  two  essentially  different 
propositions,  but  the  Passaic  ice-cream 
dealer  who  formerly  worked  in  the 
brewery  plant,  has  furnished  the  num¬ 
bers  of  all  the  policies,  with  the  names 
of  the  companies  and  the  premiums. 
So  he  seems  to  have  some  inside  in¬ 
formation. 

In  discussing  the  case  special  agents 
of  fire  insurance  companies  say  that 
they  are  not  surprised  at  anything  in 
reference  to  the  commissions  on  the 


The  principal  interest  that  New 
Jersey  insurance  men  are  taking  in 
the  action  against  George  E.  Bell,  of 
Montclair  and  Newark,  a  broker 
charged  with  placing  insurance  in  un¬ 
authorized  companies,  is  the  activity  of 
Insurance  Commissioner  La  Monte  in 
the  matter.  The  New  Jersey  insurance 
department  is  one  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  country,  and  it  has  not  made 
a  practice  of  going  into  court  very 
often  to  get  after  brokers  against  whom 
complaint  has  been  made. 

Commissioner  in  Earnest 

In  the  Bell  case,  however,  the  com¬ 
missioner  is  sure  that  the  facts  will 
warrant  prosecution,  and  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  an  object  lesson.  Bell 
spent  some  time  in  jail  following  his 
last  arrest. 

Chief  Justice  Gummere  dismissed 
counsel’s  contention  that  Bell  should 
be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  provision  concerning  debts 
on  the  ground  that  the  department’s 
action  is  a  purely  penal  one  and  is 
akin  to  civil  actions  only  in  form  by 
reason  of  the  method  provided  for  its 
prosecution.  The  State  does  not  con¬ 
tend  that  Bell  is  a  debtor  and  there  is 
no  assemblance  of  any  form  of  a  con¬ 
tract  in  the  case. 

As  to  the  “cruel  and  unusual”  punish¬ 
ment  features  of  the  action,  the  chief 
justice  informed  Bell’s  lawyer  that  in 
every  'State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  where  a  fine  is  imposed  by  law 
as  the  punishment  for  an  offense  the 
method  of  enforcing  the  penalty  is  im¬ 
prisonment.  That  has  been  the  law 
in  New  Jersey,  said  the  court,  and,  so 
far  as  he  was  aware,  it  is  not  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  He  then  ordered  that  Bell 
be  returned  to  jail. 

The  Charges 

Suit  against  Bell  was  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  last  week  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  M.  Ha  Monte,  in  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  recover 
$500  on  each  of  eight  counts.  The  de¬ 
fendant  also  has  suits  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  against  the  police  com¬ 
missioners  who  went  out  of  office  at 
the  first  of  the  year  and  Captain  Frank 
W.  Tuite,  alleging  false  arrest. 


I’  ire,  T  ornado  nn<l  Automobile  Insurance 

A m e r i c a n  of  Ne w a r k 


Chartered  in  IS  Hi 

Capital  Stock  ...  S 1 .000,000.00 
l.iabilitica  -  -  5,452,043.02 

Special  Reserve  Fund  -  300, 000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  3,252,850.29 

Total  Assets 


-  SI  0,004,903.21 
P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Bailer,  V.  Pres*t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


NO  WONDER  PUMPS  FELL  DOWN 


An  Attempt  to  Get  Water  from  Water¬ 
less  Canal  at  the  Roebling 
Fire 


no  water  in  the  canal.  This  question 
of  shortage  of  water  supply  is  loom¬ 
ing  up  after  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
fires,  and  daily  papers  should  make 
more  of  a  fuss  about  it. 


On  Monday  of  this  week  the  loss  of 
the  John  A.  Roebling  &  Sons  plant  at 
Trenton  had  grown  to  be  $1,500,000. 

The  original  estimate  was  about  $1,- 

000,000. 

So  far  the  origin  of  the  fire  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Neither  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  nor  the  ad¬ 
justers  can  find  anything  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  early  stories  that  the  fire  was 
incendiary  or  that  it  had  to  do  with 
the  European  War. 

What  has  been  interesting  the  ad¬ 
justers,  is  the  lack  of  water  supply.  A 
watchman  reported  that  nothing  was 
the  matter  at  6:15.  At  7  o’clock  the 
plant  was  on  fire.  Employes  in  the 
place  lost,  their  heads.  At  first  they 
attempted  to  put  out  the  fire  with 
pumps,  but  were  chagrined  to  find  that 
the  pumps,  which  connected  with  a 
canal,  did  not  work  because  There  was 


SHELLAC  MACHINE  CAUSED  FIRE 


Insurance  Men  Surprised  at  an  Un¬ 
expected  Hazard  in  a  Spice 
Factory 


The  fire  of  the  J.  B.  Gruman  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  spices,  in  New¬ 
ark,  managed  to  squeeze  into  the  Jan¬ 
uary  loss  record  of  New  Jersey,  which 
will  foot  up  quite  extensively. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  loss 
is  that  the  factory  is  rated  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  ground  spices,  whereas 
shellac  was  being  ground.  A  bit  of 
metal  is  supposed  to  have  dropped 
between  two  revolving  discs  on  a  shel¬ 
lac  grinding  machine  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  building,  and  to  have  caused 
the  fire. 


IvOGUE  BROTHERS  CO. 

3C7  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 


REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


W.  F.  MCDERMOTT’S  FIRE 

William  F.  McDermott,  a  local  agent 
in  Paterson,  had  a  fire  in  his  office  a 
few  days  ago.  Cause  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  as  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion.  Firemen  had  to  chop  down  a 
door  to  get  to  -the  blaze.  Mr.  McDer¬ 
mott  was  preparing  to  move  his  office 
to  a  more  central  location  just  before 
the  fire. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  New 

ark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock . 

Re-Insurance  Reserve . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities _ 

NET  SURPLUS . 

$1,000,000.00 

2,845,185.81 

273,985.87 

TOTAL  ASSETS . 

.  ' 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

EARL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 

WESTERN 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

of  Toronto,  Canada 
FIRE  and  MARINE 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1914 

Aiaets  . fe,57*,i*S-4J 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  1,053,888.67 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vlce-Prea.  A  Gen.  Man. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . 

Mortgage  I.oans  . 

Boiuls  (Market  Value) . 

Cask  in  Banks  and  Oflice  .  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  nnd  Rents  Due  and 
All  other  Assets  . 


Act 


Total 


ROBERT 
\  e  w 


W  V  N  \  I 


rued  . 


254,500.00 
235,000.00 
072,006.29 
38,387.53 
SI, 260.65 
27,215.03 
4,002.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding;  Fire  Losses  . 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Beal  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275. 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200. 

Surplus  .  404,407. 


,00 

70 

62 


30.278.4 1 
244,003.0 1 
1 8,040.20 
8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders 


$1,303,043.32 


$1,014,027.81 


I’res. 


York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

.IOH1V  E.  SMITH,  Mannging  Underwriter 
llrooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsrn  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


i  - 
1 


fHE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  5,  1915. 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 

State  Fund  Must  Raise  Its  Rates 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 
Bond  for  Financial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY. 

It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

It  Gives  First  Salvage  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
Thirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


planned  now  to  wipe  out  these  branch 
offices  and  also  to  dispense  with  some 
of  the  cumbersome  timber  at  head¬ 
quarters.  , 

Its  entire  expense  being  borne  ffiy  the 
commonwealth,  the  State  Fund  when  it 
began  operations  on  July  1  last,  quoted 
figures  below  those  named  by  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  the  latter  offsetting 
this,  however,  by  the  superior  quality 
of  their  service.  With  but  a  few  months 
behind  it,  the  Fund  declared  a  fifteen 
per  cent,  cut  from  its  former  figures,  a 
move  that  caused  experienced  under¬ 
writers  to  gasp  with  astonishment,  and 
the  folly  of  which  is  apparently  now 
appreciated  by  the  manager  of  the 
State  Insurance  Fund,  J.  Spencer  Bald¬ 
win,  who  stated  at  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
that  present  tariffs  will  go  up  because 
of  the  “psychological  response  to  op¬ 
portunities,”  presented  to  get  easy 
compensation. 

Cut  Off  Subsidy 

It  is  hoped  by  Manager  Baldwin  to 
make  the  State  Insurance  Fund  self 
supporting  by  October  1  of  the  present 
year,  instead  of  having  it  looking  to 
the  State  for  its  maintenance  as  now. 

No  figures  have  been  issued  or  are 
procurable  showing  the  loss  ratio  of 
he  Fund  thus  far,  but  such  data  wou'd 
be  extremely  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  law  makers  will  call  for  it. 

The  record  of  the  State  Commission 
thus  far  as  disclosed  by  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler’s  examination,  and  its  request  for 
$60,00'0  a  month  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments,  justifies  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  plan  when  R  was  first 
broached,  namely,  that  the  State  can¬ 
not  or  does  not  conduct  business  opera¬ 
tions  with  anything  like  the  skill,  ener¬ 
gy  and  economy  of  private  enterprises. 
The  reduction  in  tariff  by  the  State 
Fund  so  widely  heralded  several  weeks 
ago  as  an  evidence  of  its  superiority 
over  stock  insurance  companies,  is  now 
shown  to  have  been  a  mistake  that  will 
have  to  be  rectified. 

Wants  $700,000  For  Work 
Having  used  practically  all  of  the 
$500,000  alloted  it  for  expenses  last 
year,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission  seeks  $700,000  to  carry  on 
its  work,  during  the  next  fiscal  twelve 
months.  No  one  in  the  legislature 
seems  disposed  to  grant  any  such  sum: 
the  strong  probabilities  being  that  the 
Commission  will  have  to  get  along 
with  very  much  less  than  it  had  in 
1914,  if  indeed  the  body  be  continued 
in  existence  at  all. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the 
Commission  has  been  granted  $50,000  a 
month  for  its  expenses  and  those  of 
the  State  Fund  as  well. 

Libera'ized  Compensation  Features 
First  of  the  numerous  measures 
promised  to  amend  the  present  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law,  was  offered 
in  the  New  York  Assembly  on  Tues¬ 
day.  All  of  the  changes  proposed  are 
in  the  line  of  greater  liberality  to  em¬ 
ployes  than  those  now  granted  under 
the  act. 

For  example,  the  period  for  which 
no  compensation  is  collectible  is  re¬ 
duced  from  two  weeks  to  four  days: 
the  total  permanent  disability  basis  has 
been  increased  from  66  2-3  per  cent, 
to  75  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly 
wage:  the  total  limit  payable  has  been 
advanced  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  Spe¬ 
cific  benefits  for  loss  of  parts  of  the 
body  members  remain  as  before,  though 
the  disability  periods  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  anywhere  from  50  to  100  weeks. 

In  almost  like  degree  the  compen¬ 
sation  features  are  liberalized  through¬ 
out  the  balance  of  the  act.  Should  the 
amendments  proposed  be  incorporated 
in  the  statute  the  cost  of  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  in  the  Empire 
State  in  future  is  bound  to  be  very 
much  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present 


time.  The  suggested  new  legislation 
furnishes  additional  reasons,  if  such 
were  needed,  why  the  extravagant 
operations  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  should  be  checked, 
and  its  affairs  placed  upon  a  business¬ 
like  basis.  But  why  the  Commission 
at  all? 

What  Investigation  Revealed 

At  the  request  of  State  Comptroller 
E  M.  Travis,  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  and  plans  of  the  State  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  was 
conducted  by  Deputy  State  Comptrol¬ 
ler  Fred  G.  Reusswig.  A  summary  of 
the  examination,  concluded  on  the  30th 
ultimo,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Reusswig 
in  the  following  language: 

“Examiners  engaged  in  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  State  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  instructions  of 
January  6th,  have  concluded  their  work 
ard  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy 
of  their  report.  Having  been  constant¬ 
ly  in  touch  with  the  examiners,  discuss¬ 
ing  with  them  every  phase  of  their  ex¬ 
amination,  and  having  personally  held 
conference  with  the  members  of  the 
commission,  some  features  of  the  re¬ 
port  and  various  observations  which 
have  impressed  me  in  studying  the  sit¬ 
uation  suggest  themselves  as  deserving 
especial  consideration.  That  these 
may  be  separated  from  the  mass  of  de¬ 
tailed  information  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port,  and  that  certain  inevitable  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  emphasized,  I  ha’-e 
prepared  this  summarised  statement. 

“Fund  exhausted.  It  appears  that 
against  $500, (M)0  appropriated  last  year 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  there  had  been  incurred,  to  Jan¬ 


uary  18th,  liabilities  of  $490,325.92, 
enving  a  balance  of  only  $9,674.08.  If 
all  bills  were  paid  and  the  required 
amount  reserved  to  meet  all  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  available  balances  would  be 
insufficient  to  pay  salaries  for  the  last 
half  of  January. 

“Extravagant  administration.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  vast  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  commission,  the  liberal 
salaries  allowed  them,  the  rent  paid 
for  some  of  the  numerous  offices  main¬ 
tained  and  the  costly  furnishings 
therein,  amounting  almost  to  luxury.  If 
the  same  elaborate  conception  of  offi¬ 
cial  functions  and  privileges  prevailed 
in  all  state  departments,  the  expenses 
of  government  would  be  even  more 
startling  than  at  present. 

$507,530  for  Salaries 

“The  payroll  of  January  16th  con¬ 
tained  over  300  names  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  salaries  upon  the  basis 
of  this  payroll  would  be  $507,530.64. 
The  commissioners  say  tnat  this  rep¬ 
resents  their  idea  of  the  permanent 
payroll.  There  may  be  changes  in  posi¬ 
tions  and  in  the  personnel  of  the  work¬ 
ing  force,  but  the  amount  is  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  minimum  requirement  for 


efficient  service.  Among  the  salaries 
of  employes  conspicuous  in  amount 
are  that  of  the  manager,  $10,000;  of  the 
manager  insurance  fund,  $7,000;  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  insurance  fund,  $4,- 
0’00;  cashier,  $4,000;  actuary,  $6,000; 
assistant  secretaries,  $3,500  each;  pri¬ 
vate  secretaries  (6),  at  $2,500  each.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Commission 
can  successfully  challenge  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  many  of  the  places  on  the 
payroll,  if  not  actually  created  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  persons  of  political  import¬ 
ance,  were  at  least  filled  with  greater 
regard  for  the  appointee’s  political  in¬ 
fluence  than  for  his  especial  and  pecul¬ 
iar  qualification  for  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  While  it  is  true  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission  are  competent  and  many 
of  them  even  expert,  it  is  also  true  that 
some  of  their  duties  overlap  each 
other.  That  there  is  clerical  inefficiency 
is  demonstrated  by  the  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  our  examiners  found  the 
books  of  record  at  the  New  York  office. 

“In  addition  to  the  enormous  sums 
paid  to  regular  employes  the  commis¬ 
sion  paid  Miles  M.  Dawson  of  New 
York,  $10,000  for  services  rendered 
during  three  months  from  April  8th  to 
July  1st,  1914,  ‘to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  commission,  and 
the  administration  of  this  law,  and  to 
supervise  the  rates.’ 

“For  the  period  from  April  24th  to 
June  27th,  1914,  it  paid  William  C. 
Archer  $2,500  ‘to  render  expert  legal 
and  actuarial  services  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  to  act  in  a  general  advisory  capa¬ 
city  and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
their  work.’  For  services  of  a  similar 
nature  John  T.  McDonough  was  paid 
$2,000. 

“Nominally,  the  principal  office  of 
the  commission  is  at  Albany,  this  to 
comply  with  the  law.  But  in  practice 
the  real  headquarters  are  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  selecting  a  location  there 
the  commission  went  into  the  Madison 
Square  district,  where  rents  are  high¬ 
er  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 
Five  floors  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
tower  are  occupied  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $35,000,  or  $2.08  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space.  Four  other  offices  are 
maintained  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  one  each  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buf¬ 
falo,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $11,400.  A 
total  of  nearly  $50,000  per  year  for  rent 
for  a  single  commission  is  exorbitant. 
Who  Cares — The  State  Pays  the  Bills 

“In  furnishing  the  offices  the  com-- 
missioners  adhered  consistently  to  a 
lavish  scale  of  expenditure.  The  best 
mahogany  is  in  evidence,  including  a 
table  at  $267,  a  revolving  chair  at 
$51.25,  a  couch  at  $50,  and  many  desks 
ranging  from  $100  to  $150  each.  An  ink 
stand  for  Commissioner  Darlington’s 
desk  cost  $9  and  one  for  the  steno¬ 
grapher  who  is  under  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  minutes  cost  $5.  Twenty  gold 
filled  badges  at  $7.50  each  were 
deemed  necessary  to  impress  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  commission’s  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  field  upon  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  These  few  items 
are  selected  from  many  of  their  kind 
to  illustrate  the  commission’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  how  to  spend  public  money.  In 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Commercial  Casualty  Insurance 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


,ompany 


C.  W.  FEIGENSPAN  HARRY  C.  MITCHELL 

President  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

E.  C.  FEIGENSPAN  J.  HORACE  SHALE  W.  VAN  WINKLE 

Vice-President  Treasurer  Secretary 


December  31,  1914 


Assets 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  576,019.69 

•Mortgages,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

and  Investments  .  1,018,265.00 

Premiums  in  course  ol  collec¬ 
tion,  under  90  days  .  187,085.89 

Interest  due  and  accrued,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1914  .  12,126.06 

Balance  on  Deposit  with  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission  of  New 
York  .  7-i8 


Total  . $1,293,503-82 

•Stocks  and  Bonds  appraised  by  New 
York  Insurance  Department. 


Liabilities 

Capital  .  $375,000.00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  427,749.61 

•Reserve  for  Liability  and  Com¬ 
pensation  Claims  .  198,611.00 

Reserve  for  other  than  Liability 
and  Compensation  Claims  ....  21,692.44 

Reserve  for  Taxes,  Commissions 
due  and  all  other  Liabilities.  59,010.40 
Surplus  .  211,440.37 

Total  . $1,293,503.82 

•Computed  in  accordance  with  laws  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts. 


Dec.  31,  1910 
Total  Assets  $404,792.15 
Business  Written  29,497.31 


Comparison 

Dec.  31,  1911  Dec.  31,  1912  Dec.  31,  1913  Dec.  31,  1914 

$511,382.11  $628,702.95  $969,385.74  $1,293,503.82 
206,333.21  349,879.06  520,402.34  990,350.16 


We  Write  the  Following  Kinds  of  Insurance 


Employers’  and  Public  Liability 
General  Liability 
Elevator  Liability 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Plate  Glass 


Industrial  Accident  and  Health 
Teams  Liability 
Contingent  Liability 
Personal  Accident  and  Health 
Automobile  Liability 


NEWARK  OFFICE 
31  CLINTON  STREET 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
92  WILLIAM  STREET 


BROOKLYN  OFFICE 
189  MONTAGUE  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 
134  SO.  4TH  STREET 


February  5,  1915. 
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PLATE  GLASS  MEN  ORGANIZE 


form  insurance  exchange 


Conference  Brings  About  Harmony  Be- 
Tween  Companies — Constitution 
Adopted  and  Officers  Elected 


At  the  conference  of  the  executives 
of  insurance  companies  writing  plate 
glass  business  held  in  this  city  on 
Monday  in  response  to  a  call  issued 
by  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Has- 
brouck,  the  “Plate  Glass  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  of  New  York”  was  organized 
and  a  constitution  governing  the  same 
was  adopted.  The  officers  elected 
were:  Chas.  H.  Holland,  chairman: 

Wm.  T.  Woods,  vice-chairman:  and 
Edwin  W.  De  Leon,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  governing  committee 
is  composed  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty,  Maryland 
Casualty,  Massachusetts  Bonding  &  in¬ 
surance,  and  Metropolitan  Casualty 
companies  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  Exchange. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  companies 
writing  plate  glass  business  in  this  city 
agreed  to  sign  the  constitution  and 
abide  by  its  provisions.  The  rules  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  constitution  limit 
the  number  of  agents  for  each  com- 
Pany,  establish  a  rating  and  survey¬ 
ing  system  and  specify  the  maximum 
rates  and  commissions  to  be  paid.  A 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
will  be  held  on  the  9th  inst.  to  com¬ 
plete  the  details  necessary  to  put  the 
new  organization  on  an  operating  basis. 

The  companies  in  the  membership 
of  the  Exchange  are  as  follows:  Aetna 
Accident  &  Liability  Company,  Casualty 
Company  of  America,  Commercial  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  Employers  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Company,  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company,  Globe  Indemnity  Company, 
Great  Eastern  Casualty  Company,  Hart¬ 
ford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Company, 
London  &  Lancashire  Guarantee  &  Ac¬ 
cident  Company,  Lloyds  Plate  Glass 
Insurance  Company,  Maryland  Casualty 
Company,  Massachusetts  Bonding  & 
Insurance  Company,  Metropolitan  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  New  Amsterdam  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  New  England  Casualty 
Company,  New  Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Company,  New  York 
Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company,  Ocean 
Accident  &  Guaranty  Corporation,  Pru¬ 
dential  Casualty  Company,  Royal  In¬ 
demnity  Company,  Southwestern  Suretv 
Insurance  Company,  United  States  Cas'- 
ualty  Company  and  United  States  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Guaranty  Company. 


PHILANTHROPIC  WORK 

“Weekly  life,  health  and  accident  in¬ 
surance  is  a  household  necessity  among 
the  wage  earners  and  is  considered 
generally  more  of  a  philanthropic  insur¬ 
ance  than  any  other  class  of  insurance 
that  is  sold.  The  State  of  Virginia  re¬ 
cently  relieved  the  weekly  life,  health 
and  accident  companies  of  that  State 
of  a  large  amount  of  taxes  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.” — Charles  H.  Boyer,  manager 
Casualty  Department  National  Life  of 
U.  S.  A. 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Casualty  Department  Heads 

Photographed  in  Baltimore 


SITTING  LEFT  TO  RIGHT— 1— John  Cates,  Director  of  Claims.  2— R.  W.  Forsythe,  Supt.  of  Claims.  3— William 
Hugh  Harris,  Vice-President  and  Manager  Casua.ty  Department.  4— T.  L.  Bean,  Supt.  Personal  Accident  De¬ 
partment.  5  W.  B.  Athey,  Asst.  Manager  of  Casualty  Department. 

STANDING  LEFT  TO  RIGHT— 1— Ed  ward  Keating,  Supt.  of  Burglary  Department.  2— D.  C.  Handy,  Supt.  of  Inspec- 
rilcor?  Ac^ldenJ  Prevention  Division.  3— ^Stephen  W.  Gambrill,  Attorney.  4-JRobert  Dobbin,  Supt.  Plate 
Glass  Department.  5—1.  K.  Cruett,  Supt.  of  Liability  Department.  6—1.  G.  Matthews,  Supt.  of  Payroll  Audit 


In  this  era  of  hobbies  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  the  germ  definitely 
rooted  in  the  most  unlooked  for  places. 
At  a  glance  one  would  not  expect  to 
find  Edwin  Warfield,  president  of  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company  of  Mary¬ 
land,  possessed  of  a  hobby,  yet  he  is 
particularly  obsessed  with  one.  A 
glance  at  the  group  picture  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  article  will  reveal  his 
insatiable  desire  to  surround  himself 
in  the  executive  and  departmental  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company  with  young  men. 

This  hobby  became  prominent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  President  Warfield  when 
the  Company  entered  the  casualty  field 
about  five  years  ago,  and  that  it  had 
progressed  considerable  is  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  the  young  men  in  this 
group  are  all  connected  with  the  cas¬ 


ualty  end  of  the  Company’s  business. 
These  men  were  all  prominent  factors 
in  the  big  success  achieved  by  the  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Deposit  Company  during  1914, 
and  are  continually  alert  to  all  matters, 
looking  to  the  pushing  ahead  of  the 
Company’s  business  propaganda. 

Vice-President  William  Hugh  Harris, 
who  has  under  his  supervision  the 
management  of  the  casualty  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Com¬ 
pany,  is  an  aggressive,  energetic  offi¬ 
cial.  Under  his  guidance  the  depart¬ 
ment  over  which  he  has  charge  has 
has  a  very  vigorous  growth.  A  striking 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  New  York  office  at  the  close  of 
business  December  31,  1914. 

The  net  business  written  during  the 
year  was  $675,134.29,  an  increase  over 
1913  of  $131,520.92  in  net  writings.  The 


commissions  on  the  business  writte 
during  1914  averaged  20.6  per  cenl 
This  office  reported  gross  collection 
during  the  year  of  $627,149.75;  losse 
paid,  $287,878.62,  with  a  reduction  ii 
liability  suits  of  107  over  1913. 

This  business  does  not  evolve  an; 
large  liability  risks  upon  which  the  es 
perience  may  prove  unprofitable.  Th< 
New  York  office  of  the  Company  ha 
been  adverse  to  large  so-called  “Tai 
get”  risks  in  liability  and  has,  there 
fore,  been  able  to  make  a  remarkabh 
showing  in  the  reduction  in  outstand 
ing  liability  claims.  The  managemen 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  CasualP 
department  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposi 
Company  is  under  the  supervision  o 
Chester  M.  Cloud.  Agents  in  New  Yorl 
State  east  of  Syracuse  report  tbrougl 
this  office. 


AFTER  BUSINESS 

A  nice  plum  secured  a  short  time 
ago  by  Kostmager  &  Nicoll,  managers 
at  New  Orleans,  for  the  Maryland  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  was  a  $9,946.50  pre¬ 
mium  on  a  contract  bond  covering  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  cotton  ware¬ 
house.  The  firm  has  further  arranged 
to  take  care  of  the  workmens  compen¬ 
sation  line  on  the  property. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  HUMBOLDT 

Edward  Heer,  for  years  secretary  of 
the  Humboldt  Fire,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  well.  A  new  executive  is  F. 
W.  Schratz,  who  has  been  chosen 
assistant  secretary. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  APPOINTMENTS 

Recent  superintendency  appointments 
in  the  weekly  life,  health  and  accident 
department  of  the  National  Life  of  U. 
S.  A.,  Chicago,  include  the  following 
names:  C.  S.  McEwen,  Orlando,  Fla.; 
F.  W.  Cook,  Indianapolis;  B.  Lillard, 
Paris,  Texas;  Sam  E.  Meales,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  and  M.  H.  Dodson,  Louisville,  Ky. 


CHANGE  IN  AGENCY  FIRM 

The  Vance  Insurance  Agency  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeds  Vance  and 
Powell,  as  general  agents  of  the  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Casualty  Company  for  North¬ 
ern  Mississippi  and  Northern  Arkansas. 
The  firm  also  represents  the  Company 
locally  at  Memphis. 


REINSURES  ITS  BUSINESS 

All  sprinkler  leakage  risks  had  by 
the  United  States  Casualty  Company  of 
New  York,  have  been  reinsured  in  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more. 


CONN.  COMMISSIONER  SPEAKS 

Hon.  Burton  C.  Mansfield,  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  was  the 
chief  speaker,  at  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Association  some  days  ago. 


Jackson  &  Potter,  Inc.,  of  1  Liberty 
street,  New  York,  have  been  appointed 
city  agents  for  the  surety  department 
of  the  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company. 


ROUND  TABLE  MEETING 

The  Round  Table  Order  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York  will  hold  a 
dinner  meeting  next  Tuesday,  at  the 
Underwriters’  Club.  The  Hon.  Joseph 
O.  Hammitt,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  city  of  New  York 
will  speak  on  “Municipal  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion.” 


LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE 

Live  stock  insurance  is  an  additional 
form  of  indemnity  the  Hartford  Acci¬ 
dent  &  Indemnity  Company  is  anxious 
to  write.  It  has  applied  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Legislature  for  an  amendment  to 
its  charter  permitting  it  so  to  do. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


GARRETT  HOST  AT  DINNER 

National  Casualty  Men  Speak— Indus¬ 
trial  Agents  Pledge  Themselves 
to  Make  Increase  in  This  Terri¬ 
tory  for  1915 


Forty-five  agents  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  National  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  Detroit  gathered  at  a 
dinner  given  them  by  Jas.  R.  Garrett, 
manager  of  the  eastern  division,  last 
Friday  night.  Its  object  was  to  boost  the 
campaign  for  a  $10,000  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  1915.  As  a  result,  every  agent 
connected  with  the  Weekly  department, 
pledged  himself  to  produce  the  largest 
volume  of  premiums  for  a  week  ever  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  history  of  that  department 
in  honor  of  Vincent  Jervis,  superin¬ 
tendent.  It  was  announced  that  the 
largest  monthly  total  ever  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  New  York  office  had 
been  secured  in  January.  Mr.  Garrett 
told  the  agents  that  he  was  preparing 
blanks  to  be  filled  out  and  filed  in  his 
office  showing  the  time  spent,  prospects 
interviewed  and  the  results  so  that  he 
could  compile  statistics  which  would  be 
of  help  to  them  in  their  work. 

Agents  Tell  How  They  Succeed 

In  the  speeches,  Dr.  H.  H.  Unger, 
medical  examiner,  discussed  the  need 
and  advantages  of  co-operation  between 
the  agent  and  the  medical  examiner  for 
the  betterment  of  the  agent  as  well  as 
the  satisfaction  of  the  assured.  W.  G. 
Thompson  showed  how  an  agent,  by 
honesty,  unselfishness,  persistency  and 
diplomacy,  does  himself  and  his  client 
justice.  Mr.  Jervis  made  a  plea  for  the 
success  of  the  weekly  department,  “con¬ 
centration”  being  the  keynote  of  his 
talk.  William  Orris,  a  large  producer, 
told  of  his  methods.  H.  V.  Rooney 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  sell¬ 
ing  a  commercial  commodity  and  in¬ 
surance. 

Mr.  Garrett  closed  the  evening  by  re 
viewing  the  history  of  the  Company  and 
told  what  the  proposed  increase  means 
to  the  New  York  office.  He  spoke  on 
the  dangers  to  the  business  from  legis¬ 
lation  and,  as  a  measure  to  avert  it,  he 
urged  each  agent  to  join  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
distributing  application  blanks.  As  an 
incentive  for  new  business,  Mr.  Garrett 
offered  three  sets  of  prizes,  $50  to  the 
monthly  department,  $50  to  the  weekly 
department  and  $25  to  the  individual 
agent  who  secured  the  largest  total  of 
premiums  by  December  31.  In  both  de¬ 
partments,  the  $50  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  sections  of  $25,  $15  and  $10. 

Success  in  industrial  accident  insur¬ 
ance  requires  peculiar  qualifications 
which  were  demonstrated  clearly  at  the 
dinner.  In  no  other  branch  of  insurance 
is  it  so  absolutely  necessary  to  be  right 
on  the  job  day  and  night,  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  agents  have  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  income  from  its  solicitation, 
proves  conclusively  that  they  are  hard 
and  consistent  workers.  The  National 
Casualty  Company  has  an  efficient  and 
loyal  corps  in  the  Eastern  territory. 

An  average  increase  of  $500  per 
month  for  1914  is  the  goal  set  by  the 
management  of  the  industrial  branch 
of  the  National  Life  of  U.  S.  A.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Philadelphia  Staff  Banquet. 

Members  of  the  Philadelphia  staff  of 
the  General  Accident,  under  the  com¬ 
petent  guidance  of  Superintendent  S.  B. 
Hoge,  held  a  banquet  recently,  the  af¬ 
fair  being  attended  by  a  number  of 
head  office  managers  in  addition  to  the 
local  staff.  The  gathering  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success  from  every  angle,  the 
wide-awake  agents  pledging  their  de¬ 
termination  to  excel  in  future,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  record  they  had  attained  in  the 

past.  - 

Good  Work 

During  1914  the  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Accident,  paid  out 


in  claims  to  its  policyholders  $268,- 
732.36,  or,  in  other  words,  $895.77  for 
each  working  day  of  eight  hours,  and 
$1.86  for  each  minute  of  each  working 
day  of  eight  hours  throughout  the  year. 
This  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  a  splendid 
argument  for  any  man  to  show  what 
a  vast  amount  of  good  the  General 
Accident  is  doing  among  its  policyhold¬ 
ers. 


Workers  in  the  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Accident,  of  Scot¬ 
land,  are  complimented  by  Department 
Manager  LeRoy  Wood  upon  the  record 
attained  in  1914.  The  branch  has 
“gone  through  a  cleansing  and  recon¬ 
structive  period,  during  the  past  nine 
months,”  Mr.  Wood  says,  “  is  now 
primed  for  a  ‘big  year,’  a  year  which 
should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever, 
as  to  quality  of  business,  premium  in¬ 
come  and  profits.” 

STATE  FUND  MUST  RAISE  RATES 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

considering  their  request  for  appropri¬ 
ations,  the  character  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Lines  of  Retrenchment 
“Reorganization.  A  careful  study  of 
the  organization  now  maintained  by  the 
commission  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
elimination  of  certain  offices  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  others  are  possible,  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  without  depriving  any  individ¬ 
ual  of  the  benefits  which  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  is  intended  to 
confer.  Nor  would  the  service  suffer 
if  reductions  were  made  in  many  of  the 
present  generous  salaries.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  argued  by  advocates  of  the 
present  administration  that  any  pro¬ 
posed  change  must  necessarily  be  more 
or  less  arbitrary  and  based  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion.  But  it  is  reported  by 
our  examiners  that  there  is  duplication 
of  work  at  present  and  that  as  the 
commission  and  their  employes  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  their  duties 
much  that  is  now  done  will  be  found 
unnecessary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  results  can  be  obtained  with  the 
organization  proposed  in  this  report  as 
with  the  more  elaborate  one  now  oper¬ 
ating.  The  cost  of  administration 
would  thereby  be  reduced  from  $720,- 
000  per  year,  as  estimated  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  to  $571,825,  a  saving  of  $148,- 
175. 

“The  recommendation  includes  abol¬ 
ishing  six  private  secretaries  at  $2,500 
each;  reducing  the  number  of  deputies 
from  ten  to  five,  at  salaries  of  $3,000 
instead  of  $4,000;  the  consolidation  of 
the  functions  of  secretary  and  manager 
into  one  position  at  $5,000,  instead  of 
paying  a  manager  $10,000  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  $5,000;  one  assistant  secretary  at 
$2,500  instead  of  three  at  $3,500  each; 
abolishing  the  district  offices  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Poughkeepsie; 
and  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  heads 
of  the  legal  department  from  $7,000  to 
$5, (MM),  State  insurance  fund  from  $7,- 
000  to  $5,000  and  actuarial  bureau  from 
$6,000  to  $5,000,  also  abolishing  the 
bureau  of  inspection,  costing  $14,900. 

“Maintenance  of  Insurance  Fund.  The 
law  governing  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  provides  that  until 
January  1st,  1917,  all  the  expenses  of 
the  State  insurance  fund  shall  be  borne 
by  the  State.  There  Is  nothing  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  what  extent  the  legislature 
intended  to  subsidize  this  fund,  but  the 
fact  is  that  if  this  provision  of  law  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,  and  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  fund  continues  as  at 
present,  the  State  will  have  contrib¬ 
uted  by  January  1,  1917,  over  $450,000. 

Would  Withdraw  State  A'd 
“It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be 
made  of  this  feature  at  once  by  experts 
of  the  State  insurance  department,  to 
determine  if  this  fund  will  be  self- 
sustaining  before  the  time  now  fixed. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  examination 
would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  law 
whereby  this  fund  would  be  required 
to  pay  its  own  expenses  after  October 
1.  1915.  If  this  were  done,  $180,000. 
the  yearly  cost  of  the  fund  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis  of  expenditure,  could  be  cut 


Incorporated  April,  1905 
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No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 
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HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  RI  IE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement,  June  30,  1914 


losses  11,606,723.00 

Liabilities .  8,167,993.93 

Capital .  1,000,000,00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,438,729.07 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1914 .  46,713,497.00 


THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds-  Surety  Bonds:  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance -Employers  ,  Public,  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision),  Physicians*,  Druggists’,  Owners’  and  Landlords’,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation— 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


The  NATIONAL  of  Detroit 


UM 


NATIONAL 


CASUALTY 


Pioneer  of  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance. 


UP-TO-DATE  POLICIES. 


Salaried  positions  for  high-class  men  of  experience. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
SS  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manager 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


from  this  appropriation  now  asked  for. 
The  commission,  during  the  past  six 
months,  has  issued  policies  at  rates  of 
8yz  per  cent,  below  commercial  rates 
and  since  January  1  has  put  its  rate  20 
per  cent,  below  those  of  commercial 
organizations.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
rebate  to  the  policyholders  15  per  cent, 
of  their  premiums..  All  this  indicates 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  insurance 
fund  and  apparently  the  tax  payers  of 
the  State  are  making  it  possible  for 
employers  to  have  low  rates.  The  fund 
carries  at  present  $366,469.86  in  reserve 
for  awards;  $64,515.40  in  reserve  for 
catastrophes  and  an  additional  surplus 
of  $178,897.35.  Its  liability  for  awards 
made  amounts  to  $118,711.92  and  there 
are  pending  claims,  the  awards  upon 


which,  will  probably  increase  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  $250,000. 

“The  wisdom  of  the  State  maintain¬ 
ing  an  insurance  fund  on  a  subsidv 
basis,  in  order  to  provide  low  rates  for 
employers,  may  seriously  be  doubted. 
It  would  seem  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  six  months  would  be  a  better 
guide  for  the  future  than  the  theo¬ 
retical  basis  upon  which  the  present 
provision  of  the  law  was  founded.” 


February  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Progress  is  being  made  in 
Uniform  the  endeavor  to  secure  a 
Boiler  uniform  boiler  law  in  the 
Law  different  States  of  the 

Union,  and  when  such  de¬ 
sirable  result  is  attained,  the  lot  of 
the-  steam  boiler  insurance  solicitor,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  inspector  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  be  considerably  easier 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

In  posting  its  representatives  upon 
the  general  subject  the  management  of 
the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company,  says: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  on  Uniform  Boiler  Laws  held 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  push  the  committee’s  report 
to  final  conclusion  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  also  decided  to  invite  a 
number  of  executive  engineers  connect¬ 
ed  with  prominent  boiler  manufacturers 
to  form  an  Advisory  Committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  original  committee  in 
completing  the  report. 

“Members  of  the  original  committee 
and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  have 
been  at  work  almost  incessantly  at  the 
Society’s  building  in  New  York  city 
during  the  past  month.  The  report  has 
been  divided  into  several  parts.  One 
section  will  apply  solely  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  steam-boilers.  Another 
section  will  deal  with  the  construction 
of  steam  vessels  other  than  boilers. 
There  will  be  a  section  containing  a 
model  law  for  the  inspection  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  steam-boilers  and  which  will 
apply  the  force  of  the  law  to  the  rules 
for  construction.  There  will  also  be  a 
section  containing  the  model  engi¬ 
neers’  and  firemen’s  license  law. 

“The  section  entitled  ‘Rules  for  the 
Construction  of  Steam-Boilerg’  will 
itself  be  sub-divided  into  two  parts — 
one  part  complete  in  itself,  applying 
only  to  new  construction;  and  another 
part  complete  in  itself  applying  only  to 
boilers  in  service. 

“There  has  been  so  much  demand  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  committee’s 
work  that  it  has  been  decided  to  re¬ 
lease  the  rules  for  the  construction  of 
steam  boilers  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society.  The  next  council  meeting  is 
February  13th,  and  it  is  expected  that 
immediately  after  that  meeting  this 
part  of  the  report  can  be  released  for 
immediate  use  in  states  that  now  have 
boiler  legislation  under  way. 

“It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  model 
law  has  attracted  more  wide-spread  in¬ 
terest  than  any  subject  that  ever  has 
been  before  the  Society.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  it  has  received 
more  careful  and  more  intelligent  con¬ 
sideration  than  ever  has  been  given  to 
any  laws  dealing  with  construction  and 
safe  operation  of  steam-boilers.  It  has 
been  a  tremendous  task,  but  a  task 
well  worthy  of  all  the  consideration 
that  has  been  given  to  it.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  surprising  how 
Running  many  men  there  are  in 
the  Boss’s  subordinate  positions  who 
Business  could  run  the  business 

they  serve  “better  than 
the  boss  himself.”  Wherever  employes 
group  together,  one  of  the  chief  pas- 
t.mes  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  knock¬ 
ing  the  firm.  There  may  be  perhaps  a 
great  deal  of  careful  thought  behind 
some  of  these  criticisms.  The  men  who 
make  them  are  familiar  with  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  own  work,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  presume  that 
it  there  is  lost  motion  or  inefficiency 
Uiey  would  be  the  first  to  observe  it. 
i  lie  boss  cannot  possibly  keep  in  close 
touch  with  every  smallest  detail  in 
every  part  of  his  organization,  and  if 
there  is  any  weakness  the  employe  who 
is  cognizant  of  it  and  knows  enough  to 
criticize  °ught  to  give  the  information 
and  his  ideas  for  the  remedy  to  his  em¬ 
ployer. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  a  big  organ¬ 
ization  never  turns  down  an  idea.  He 
may  adopt  it,  or  it  may  suggest  to  him 


a  better  plan,  or  from  his  viewpoint  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole,  he  may 
consider  it  best  to  make  no  change. 
But  the  idea,  even  if  not  followed  out, 
has  stamped  its  originator  as  a  man 
of  thought,  a  person  who  has  the  best 
interests  of  his  concern  at  heart  and 
has  impressed  that  employe’s  person¬ 
ality  upon  the  mind  of  the  boss. 

This  is  an  age  of  the  keenest  com¬ 
petition,  when  business  effort  is  keyed 
to  the  highest  tension  and  team  work 
in  the  highest  degree  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  employes  with  the 
boss. — American  Casualty  Bulletin. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

'V‘  E.  jSMALL  «  •  •  .  .  President 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETKE  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


“ARDOR  CHILLED  A  LITTLE” 

There  are  forty-eight  States  in  the 
Union,  and  their  treasurers  are  all 
bonded,  we  suppose.  Usually  the  bonds 
are  very  large  in  amount,  and  there  is 
keen  competition  among  the  surety 
companies  for  the  business.  We  are 
eager  contestants  ourselves,  says  the 
I  idelity  Casualty  Company,  and  we  bag 
a  good  bond  now  and  then.  We  shall 
continue  to  go  after  them,  but  our 
ardor  has  been  chilled  a  little  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  big  default  in  the  West.  The 
State  treasurer  of  Idaho  has  been 
found  short  in  an  amount  which  expert 
accountants  are  trying  to  ascertain,  but 
which  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  at 
least  $200,000.  All  of  this  huge  loss 
will  fall  upon  bonding  companies,  and 
they  will  be  a  long,  long  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  up  out  of  the  small  premiums 
paid  by  State  treasurers. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  Ill  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  IS  Post  Office  Square,  Boston.  Mass. 


NEW  MANAGER  IN  NEWARK 

William  H.  Heard  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Newark  branch 
office  of  the  liability  and  aecident  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  succeeding  J.  H.  P.  Stevens, 
resigned.  Mr.  Heard  has  been  acting 
as  special  agent  for  the  Aetna  Company 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Newark 
branch  and  has  been  with  the  Company 
since  December,  1913.  Previous  to  this 
time  he  was  connected  for  ten  years 
with  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York. 


H 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
i Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPEOVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres,  8.  Wm.  Burton,  8ec.  Alonzo  a.  Brooks,  ass'i  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


POLICIES 


5,000  PRODUCING  AGENTS 

Of  the  6,500  agents  representing  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  of  New 
York,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  “5,000  devote  more  or  less 
attention”  to  the  development  of  its 
accident  and  health  lines.  “The  aver¬ 
age  premium  per  policy  in  these  lines,” 
says  the  Company,  “is  not  far  from 
$40,  and  the  cancellations  average  25 
per  cent.  If  each  agent  will  write  only 
two  more  accident  and  health  policies, 
and  one  more  physicians’  liability 
policy  during  1915  than  he  wrote  in 
1914,  our  increase  in  volume  will  be 
$450,000,  or  13  per  cent.”  The  total  pre¬ 
mium  income  of  the  Fidelity  &  Cas¬ 
ualty  is  in  excess  of  $9,000,000  per  an- 
rum,  the  accident  and  health  depart¬ 
ment  producing  about  $3,600,000  of  the 
amount. 


FORT  WORTH  TEXAS 


Casualty—  Surety 

AGENTS  WANTED  RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  Presiden 


COMPENSATION  LAWS 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  In¬ 
surance  Agents  has  addressed  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  well  as  the  various  State 
chairmen,  calling  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  last  convention  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  requesting  the  assistance  oT 
agents  in  securing  the  passage  of  good 
workmen’s  compensation  laws. 


ALBANY  APPOINTMENT 

Milton  L.  Perry,  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  office  of  the  American  Surety 
Company  of  New  York  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
manager  of  the  branch  office  of  the 
Company  in  Albany.  Mr.  Perry,  who  is 
experienced  and  well  versed  in  the 
surety  business,  assumed  his  new  duties 
on  February  1. 


DECEMBER  EMBEZZLEMENTS 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  was  lost  to  owning  corporations 
and  individuals  in  December  last, 
through  the  dishonesty  of  trusted  em¬ 
ployes.  The  need  for  fidelity  bonds  is 
constantly  being  emphasized,  and  in¬ 
telligent  surety  agents  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  employers  to 
that  effect. 


BONDING  AUTOMOBI  LISTS 

A  bill  now  before  the  New  York 
Legislature,  provides  that  no  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  operated  until  its  own¬ 
er  has  filed  a  bond  approved  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
for  the  payment  of  judgment  for  dam¬ 
ages  caused  to  persons  or  property  by 
the  automobile. 


STARTS  RIGHT  IN 

Charles  H.  Schafer,  manager  of  the 
recently  established  branch  office  of 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America  in 
Brooklyn,  has  placed  several  bonds 
amounting  to  more  than  $25,000  each, 
together  with  many  smaller  lines.  This 
is  an  excellent  showing  for  the  first 
two  weeks  and  one  which  is  distinctly 
complimentary  to  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Schafer. 


THE  PREFERRED  IN  1914 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York,  closed  its 
books  on  December  31,  1914,  with  as¬ 
sets  of  $3,315,202.72,  an  increase  of 
$333,717.29  over  1913.  The  figures  also 
show  a  gain  in  net  surplus  of  $254,- 
083.92. 


JOINS  BUREAU 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Workmens 
Compensation  Service  Bureau  of  New 
York  last  Friday,  the  Hartford  Accident 
&  Indemnity  Company  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization. 
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LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetual 


1915 


FIRE 


SPRINGFIELD 

AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

CASH  CAPITAL  -  -  -  $2,500,000.00 

Annual  Statement,  January  1,  1915 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand,  in  Banks  and  Cash  Items . .  $ 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agts.  and  in  course  of  collection . 

Accrued  Interest  . 

Real  Estate  Unincumbered  . 

Loans  on  Mortgage  (first  lien) . 

Bank  Stocks  . 

Railroad  Stocks  . 

Miscellaneous  Stocks  . . . 

Railroad  Bonds  . 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds . 

Miscellaneous  Bonds  . 


778,303.66 
1,201,893.42 
65,786.41 
300,000.00 
2,053,870.00 
1,722,184.00 
2,656,625.00 
1,273,125.00 
290,848.00 
577,1  10.00 
138,380.00 


TOTAL  ASSETS  . . .  $  11,058,125.49 

Unadmitted  Asset — Excess  Canadian  Deposit .  87,721.35 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL  STOCK . 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance . 

Reserve  for  all  unpaid  Losses  . 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities 


2,500,000.00 

5,542,965.64 

583,700.36 

353,301.61 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  . .  $  8,979,967.61 


NET  SURPLUS  .  1,990,436.53 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS .  4,490,436.53 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION .  $  61,973,344.28 


ADMITTED  ASSETS .  $  10,970.404.14 

A.  W.  DAMON,  President 

CHAS.  E.  GALACAR,  Vice-Pres.  PRIOLEAU  ELLIS,  Asst.  Sec 

W.  J.  MACKAY,  Secretary 

Western  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois 
A.  F.  DEAN,  Manager 

J.  C.  HARDING,  Assistant  Manager  W.  H.  LININGER,  Assistant  Manager 
E.  G.  CARLISLE,  2d  Assistant  Manager  L.  P.  VOORHEES,  Cashier 

Agencies  in  all  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Metropolitan  District  Agent,  CHAS.  G.  SMITH,  1  Liberty  St 


G.  G.  BULKLEY,  Asst.  Sec. 

E.  H.  HILDRETH,  Asst.  Sec.  F.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer 

Pacific  Coast  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  W.  DORNIN,  Manager  JOHN  C.  DORNIN,  Assistant  Manager 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 

What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 

The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States 
165  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  A.  DAY,  President 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


FIRE 

AND  TORNADO 
RENT,  LEASE,  USE 
AND  OCCUPANCY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CAPITAL  -$4,000,000 
ASSETS  -  $17,938,784 
LIABILITIES  -  $9,193,374 
Net  “Surplus  $4,745,410. 


MARINE 

AND  INLAND  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION,  MOTOR 
BOAT,  TOURIST 
FLOATER,  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  FLOATER, 
PARCEL  POST 


LOSSES  PAID  SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 
$164,800,757. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  $8,745,410. 

EUGENE  E.  EEI.ISON  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH.  Vice-President  T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec  y  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  »iwl  Vice-Presidemt  SHELDON  CAT  LIN,  Ass  .  Seor  V 


Larger  Business  for  Local  Agents 

Our  unlimited  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  our  Surplus  Line  Department  is 
at  your  service  for  handling  risks  of  any  size,  nature  or  location.  Frequently 
the  local  agent  could  handle  larger  amounts  on  certain  risks  if  he  knew  where 
to  place  it.  Write  our  offices  for  information. 

Surplus  lines.  Guaranteed  Underwriters. 

London  Lloyds,  licensed  in  Illinois. 

Capacity  $150,000  single  risk.  Immediate 
Binders.  10%  Commission  to  Brokers. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Chicago  Office  :  Insurance  Exchange 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St. 
DENVER 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 
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KIERNAN  DEFENDS 
ALBANY  CONDITIONS 


Agent  Says  it  is  Wrong  to  Judge  City’s 
Record  by  One  Year’s 
Experience 


PROFIT  FOR  PERIOD  OF  YEARS 


Discusses  Dwelling  Rates,  Construction 
and  Charges  of  Incendiarism 
Made  by  Specials 


Sharp  criticism  of  Albany  conditions 
made  by  special  agents  and  companies 
was  answered  in  a  statement  given  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week  by 
Petr  u.  kiernan,  of  Rose  &  Kiernan, 
leading  Albany  local  agents.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  allegations  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies  had  been  brought  to  Mr.  Kier- 
nan’s  atention: 

1.  A  band  of  firebugs  is  operating 
in  Albany  and  for  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles. 

2.  Buildings  are  so  old — some  of 
them  standing  for  a  century — that  it 
is  hard  to  fight  fires  and  to  keep  floors 
from  sinking  to  the  ground  in  a  burning 
building. 

3.  The  recent  reduction  of  dwelling 
rates  to  a  45  cent  minimum  for  three 
years  was  a  liberal  present  to  the  as¬ 
sured,  not  asked  for  and  not  justified. 

4.  The  loss  ratio  was  far  above  100 
per  cent,  last  year,  and  already  two 
fires  this  year  will  eat  up  50  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums. 

Mr.  Kiernan  said: 

I  think  that  the  newspaper  criticisms 
and  reflections  on  Albany  from  the  in¬ 
surance  standpoint  are  absolutely  un¬ 
justified.  I  dissent  in  every  particular 
from  the  views  expressed  and  when 
the  loss  ratio  is  analyzed  I  think  that 
every  fair-minded  man  must  admit 
that  the  conditions  in  Albany  are  not 
only  such  as  to  warrant  reflections 
which  are  being  made,  but  rather  that 
Albany  will  contrast  favorably  with  any 
city  in  the  country.  For  the  period 
of  five  years  running  from  1896  to  1900 
inclusive  we  had  a  loss  ratio  of  33.8 
per  cent.;  from  1901  to  1906  inclusive 
we  had  a  loss  ratio  of  51.5  per  cent.; 
from  1907  to  1911  inclusive  we  had  a 
loss  ratio  of  41  per  cent.  For  the 
years  1912  and  1913  our  loss  ratio  was 
49  per  cent.  I  have  not  got  the  com¬ 
plete  figures  for  1914,  although  I  know 
the  ratio  is  very  high.  That,  however, 
should  not  change  the  favorable  ex¬ 
perience  of  seventeen  years,  nor  is  it 
any  different  from  the  general  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  companies  throughout  the 
country. 

The  loss  ratio  which  I  have  cited 
above,  does  not  warrant  any  increase 
of  rates.  Several  months  ago  the  com¬ 
panies  made  a  material  reduction  in 
dwelling  rates  of  this  city  against  pro¬ 
test  of  the  agents.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  dwelling  rates  are  too 
high  or  too  low,  nor  does  any  one 
.(Continued  on  page  13) 
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FIREMAN'S  FUND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BERNARD  FAYMONVILLE,  President 

ITH  the  LARGEST  ASSETS  and  the  LARGEST 
▼  ▼  RESERVE  tor  the  protection  of  outstanding  policies 
in  the  history  of  the  Company;  with  a  PAID-UP 
CAPITAL  OF  $1,500,000,  and  with  a  NET  SURPLUS  OF 
$2,275,058.51,  the  Company  continues  on  the  second  half- 
century  of  its  career  with  confidence  inspired  by  the  splendid 
loyalty  and  good-will  of  its  agents  and  friends,  and  with  hopes 
for  future  success  justified  by  past  achievement. 


The  following  essential  features  of  the  Annual  Statement, 
made  according  to  the  California  Standard  as 
of  December  31,  1914,  are  presented 
with  satisfaction: 


ASSETS  . 

LIABILITIES  . 

PREMIUM  INCOME 
RESERVE  FUND  . 
SURPLUS  FUND  . . 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL 


$10,175,439.49 

7,900,380.98 

6,627,130.52 

5,244,797.20 

2,275,058.51 

1,500,000.00 


Policyholders’  Surplus  $3,775,058.51 


EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 
A.  K.  SIMPSON,  Manager 

J.  W.  LITTLE,  Assistant  Manager 

Mason  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES 
New  England 

A.  M.  WOOD,  General  Agent 

HENDERSON  KELLOGG,  Special  Agent 

New  York  State 

CHARLES  E.  DOSSER,  State  Agent 

L.  LESTER  WERSTER,  Special  Agent 

MIDDLE  DEPARTMENT 
JOHN  Y.  SHEEHY,  Special  Agent 

MARTIN  J.  MULLIN,  Special  Agent 

AUTOMOBILE  DEPARTMENT 

J.  R.  BEARDSLEY,  Special  Agent 


TOO  MUCH  RUNNING 

TO  DEPARTMENTS 


Connecticut  Commissioner  Scores  In¬ 
surance  Reformers,  in  Talk  to 
Albany  Underwriters 

HASBROUCK  SHARES  SAME  VIEW 


Capital  District  Association  Pays  Trib¬ 
ute  to  Superintendents — Elects 
W.  B.  Phelps  President 


Companies  and  agents  who  dash  to 
the  insurance  departments  or  the  legis¬ 
latures  for  relief  from  internal  troubles 
which  should  be  settled  among  them¬ 
selves,  were  sharply  criticised  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Mansfield  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  annual  dinner  given  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday  night  by  the  Capital  Dis¬ 
trict  Life  Underwriters’  Association. 
The  effort  of  the  agents  to  make  the 
insurance  departments  take  action 
against  part-time  agents  was  one  thing 
that  the  Commissioner  had  in  mind. 
Superintendent  Frank  Hasbrouck,  of 
New  York,  speaking  at  the  same  din¬ 
ner,  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  companies  and  agents  are  con¬ 
stantly  referring  for  departmental 
decision,  questions  which  should  be  set¬ 
tled  between  the  insurance  men  them¬ 
selves. 

The  dinner  was  really  a  tribute  to 
the  two  supervising  insurance  ofldcials. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouck  and  Mansfield  are 
Democrats.  Their  Governors  are  Re¬ 
publicans;  but  both  have  made  such  a 
splendid  impression  and  are  so  popular 
with  underwriters  that  the  Albany  life 
men  wanted  both  at  a  banquet  board 
where  they  could  show  how  much  they 
thought  of  them. 

New  Officers  of  Albany  Association 

During  the  evening  the  association 
elected  for  president,  William  B. 
Phelps,  of  the  Travelers,  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  a  believer  in  educational  work  and 
a  man  who  can  raise  money  from  other 
underwriters  (what  more  need  be 
said?)  For  vice-president  the  associa¬ 
tion  elected  one  of  its  best  philoso¬ 
phers,  C.  C.  De  Rouville,  Penn  Mutual. 
Other  officers  follow:  Second  vice- 
president,  E.  B.  Cantine,  Home  Life; 
secretary,  G.  L.  Buck,  Provident  Life 
&  Trust;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Clark,  Jr., 
Equitable.  Executive  Committee:  Mr 
De  Rouville,  E.  L.  Post,  Prudential;  O 
W.  Burkhardt,  Connecticut  Mutual;  W. 
A.  Baker,  Massachusetts  Mutual;  C  R 
Tripp,  Fidelity  Mutual;  Clarence 
Schram,  Massachusetts  Mutual;  E.  L. 
Marsters,  Connecticut  General;  Henry 
H  Kohn,  Phoenix  Mutual. 

Mr.  Mansfield’s  Plain  Talk 

Commissioner  Mansfield’s  talk  was 
a  plea  for  national  supervision.  He 
briefly  sketched  the  history  of  depart¬ 
mental  supervision,  showing  how  it  had 
developed  from  its  original  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  against  insolvent 
companies  and  providing  revenue  for 
the  State  until  the  departments  have 
the  tremendous  and  conflicting  power 
that  is  theirs  to-day. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Americans 
have  come  to  rely  so  much  on  legisla¬ 
tion  and  to  regard  it  as  a  cure-all  for 
wrongs  that  we  think  exist,  said  the 
commissioner.  People  go  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  redress  that  cannot  be  given 
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without  disregard  to  others,  and  it  is 
asked  without  thinking  or  caring  that 
the  great  hulk  of  the  people  who  ask 
for  these  new  laws  may  be  wrong.  As 
soon  as  we  learn  there  is  something 
besides  law,  the  better  will  be  our  re¬ 
lations  to  the  public  and  ourselves.  The 
rush  for  legislative  relief  from  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  ills  means  curtailment  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  depriving 
him  of  his  liberty. 

Mr.  Mansfield  thought  that  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  in  ourselves.  The  futility  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  things  right  by  legislation 
was  evident  to  any  common-sense  ob¬ 
server.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  laws 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
statutes  already  giving  remedies  asked 
for. 

A  Thrust  at  Reformers 

Mr.  Mansfield  thought  that  there 
should  be  a  revision  of  the  laws,  keep¬ 
ing  what  is  good,  banishing  what  is 
bad,  simplifying  the  code  as  much  as 
possible. 

“I  really  think,  gentlemen,”  declared 
the  commissioner  emphatically,  “that 
when  we  as  a  people  have  to  regulate 
by  law  the  amount  of  commissions 
which  an  agent  shall  receive,  the  sala¬ 
ries  which  agents  shall  get,  the  duties 
which  agents  shall  perform  and  how 
they  shall  qualify,  we  are  down  to  a 
small  business,  and  one  which  the 
State  should  not  be  engaged  for  the 
dignity  of  the  State  and  the  individual. 

“You  have  got  to  the  point  where  you 
must  regulate  your  own  expenses.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  run  to  the 
legislature  to  get  the  question  of  yOur 
rates  and  expenses  determined  by  law; 
to  have  the  question  of  investments  de¬ 
termined  by  law.” 

Commissioner  Mansfield  stopped  a 
moment  here  to  censure  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  State  which  is  seeking  through 
the  legislature  to  dictate  how  the  com¬ 
panies  shall  make  investments.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  no  State  should  have  the 
right  of  forcing  a  company  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  State  to  make  investments  in 
that  State.  Companies  should  make 
their  investments  wherever  they  can 
get  the  best  returns. 

Our  Old  Friends,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 

Turning  again  to  the  part-time  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Mansfield  said  he  wished  that 
companies  had  a  little  more  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  duties  they  owe  the  public. 
They  can  solve  the  agency  question  if 
they  want  to.  He  called  attention  to 
the  many  thousands  of  agency  certifi¬ 
cates  in  New  York  and  other  States. 
What  was  the  use  of  having  all  those 
certificates?  There  was  no  demand  for 
so  many.  Every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
who  applies  for  a  certificate  should  not 
get  one,  but  it  is  up  to  the  companies 
to  do  the  weeding  out. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  that  some  real  re¬ 
forms  and  improvements  would  be 
brought  about  by  Federal  supervision. 
In  brief,  they  were  a  central  source  of 
information  from  which  the  public  can 
get  questions  answered  relative  to  in¬ 
surance,  abolition  of  multiple  examina¬ 
tion  of  companies  and  multiple  printing 
of  reports  and  annual  statements;  sav¬ 


ing  of  expense  to  companies;  elimina¬ 
tion  of  political  influence.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  Commissioner  Mansfield  had  to 
confess  that  Federal  supervision  seemed 
a  long  way  off.  It  wouldn’t  be  human 
nature  for  the  commissioners  to  de¬ 
mand  it,  while  the  public  didn’t  seem 
interested. 

Judge  Hasbrouck’s  Tribute 

Judge  Hasbrouck  devoted  a  part  of 
his  speech  to  an  eulogy  of  his  col¬ 
league.  He  complimented  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field’s  judgment,  ability  and  standing 
among  the  other  commissioners.  He, 
too,  thought  that  the  companies  and 
agents  were  making  a  mistake  in  run¬ 
ning  so  much  to  the  department.  The 
Judge  told  a  story  about  some  Roch¬ 
ester  fire  insurance  agents  who  came 
to  him  and  asked  that  he  rule  that  pre¬ 
miums  must  be  paid  within  thirty  days 
after  a  policy  is  issued. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  me  to  make 
them  pay  cash,”  the  superintendent 
suggested.  “It’s  immaterial  to  me.” 

In  discussing  this  incident  Judge 
Hasbrouck  said  that  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  up-State  do  not  think  they  are  in¬ 
sured  until  they  pay  their  premium  in 
cash. 

Metropolitan  Mutualization 

Judge  Hasbrouck,  in  referring  to  the 
trend  of  supervision,  said  that  the  work 
of  the  best  departments  was  being  done 
without  fuss  or  feathers.  He  referred 
to  the  mutualization  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  a  stupendous  undertaking  that  had 
been  accomplished  without  excitement 
of  any  kind.  The  department’s  machin¬ 
ery  was  so  perfectly  adjusted  that  it 
had  handled  its  end  of  the  Metropolitan 
mutualization  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
every  day  routine. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were 
Clarence  Axman,  editor  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter;  Seward  V.  Coffin,  Harry 
H.  Kohn,  Charles  R.  Tripp,  C.  C.  De 
Rouville,  J.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  William 
B.  Phelps. 


NEW  TEXAS  ORGANIZATIONS 


Life  Associations  Formed  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  and  in  Houston — Large 
Membership  Expected 


Two  new  life  organizations  in  Texas 
were  launched  successfully  last  week. 
They  are  the  Southwest  Texas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Underwriters,  which  had 
its  birth  in  San  Antonio,  and  the  South 
Texas  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  organized  at  Houston.  The  former 
has  39  charter  members;  the  latter  28. 
The  organizations  were  formed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  J.  Henry  John¬ 
son,  W.  G.  Harris,  A.  L.  Davis,  A.  C. 
Bigger,  B.  L.  Myers,  Guy  McLaughlin 
and  Warren  R.  Ellis. 

The  officers  of  the  Southwest  Texas 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  are 
Fred  W.  Maule,  president;  Peter  P. 
Hoefgen,  first  vice-president;  Elmer  E. 
Abbey,  second  vice-president;  W.  J. 
Murphy,  secretary,  and  E.  M.  Goldstein, 
treasurer. 

The  two  new  organizations  expect  to 
have  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
each. 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1.  1909 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

(paid-for  basis) 


$992,000.00 

5,352,260.00 


10,057,028  00 


Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Sept.  30,  1914 


1,306,689.41 

1,500,835.10 

1,815,302.46 


14,859,856.00 

23,650,512.00 

30,630,355.00 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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The  Service  Route  to  Success 
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By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
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becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

0 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 
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WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 
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CkfirE  INSURANCE  COMRAiRy 
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or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

"0 

J 

220  BROADWAY 

H 
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PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 

0 

CALL  ON  COMPTON 

2 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1913 . $13,280,105 

Total  Resources  December  31st,  1913 .  2,230,532 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  the  right  men,  offering  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  lucrative  agencies  and  future  advancement  with 
our  Company.  For  full  particulars.  Address: 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisania 


THE 


From  the  Fieldman’s  Standpoint 

Superior  Financial  Strength  ::  Modern  and  Attractive  Policies 

Liberal  Agency  Contracts  ::  Home  Office  Co-operation 

Are  four  desirable  elements  which  render  representation  pleasant  and  profitable. 

GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

H  as  all  these  as  well  as  other  advantages  to  offer  to  the  Right  IVIan. 


For  full  information  address: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


February  12,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  FINANCE 

John  Hancock  Stands  7th  in  Insurance 
in  Force — 8th  in  Point  of 
Income 


Roland  O.  Lamb,  president  of  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life,  discussed 
the  effect  of  the  European  war  on  life 
insurance  in  his  annual  report.  This 
Company,  which  is  63  years  old,  now 
ranks  7th  in  point  of  insurance  in  force; 
8th  in  point  of  income;  10th  in  point 
of  assets,  among  the  270  legal  reserve 
companies  in  America.  He  said: 

Apart  from  the  overshadowing  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  day,  which  is  found  in  the 
great  contest  now  being  fought  on  Euro¬ 
pean  soil,  the  uppermost  thought  in 
the  minds  of  men  in  this  community  is 
of  the  business  and  social  conditions 
which  present  themselves  so  sharply 
at  every  turn.  It  is  not  for  us  here 
to  discuss  these  conditions  which  are 
so  well  known.  Whatever  their  cause, 
they  have  a  bearing  upon  our  business 
which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  most  important  effect  of  this 
situation  upon  life  insurance  is  in  the 
realm  of  finance.  Insurance  companies 
have  been  large  holders  of  railroad 
bonds.  The  railroads  are  in  a  very 
straitened  financial  position.  Some  of 
them  are  under  reorganization.  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  hold  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  mortgages  on  the  farms  of 
the  country.  Farmers  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  their  cotton  and  other 
products  upon  favorable  terms.  Inter¬ 
est  obligations,  therefore,  are  delayed 
to  some  extent. 

Strained  Financial  Conditions 

We  have  no  fear  for  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  funds  which  we,  as 
trustees  for  our  many  policyholders, 
have  invested  in  these  diverse  securi¬ 
ties,  but  the  showing  on  December  31 
last,  when  taken  upon  the  difference 
between  the  par  value  and  the  market 
value  of  the  bonds,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressive  of  the  strained  financial 
conditions  of  our  country.  However, 
these  conditions  do  not  so  deeply  affect 
the  financial  showing  of  this  Company 
as  some  others,  because  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  in  common  with  that  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  now  pro¬ 
vides  that  sound  bonds  shall  be  valued 
upon  their  true  interest-producing  basis 
— in  other  words,  at  par — adjusted  so 
as  to  yield  the  effective  rate  of  interest 
at  which  they  were  purchased.  As 
these  securities  are  not  purchased  for 
resale,  but  are  for  investment,  and  are 
intended  to  be  held  until  maturity,  this 
principle  is  correct. 

The  element  of  unpaid  interest  on 
bonds  and  mortgages  is  relatively  in¬ 
significant,  amounting  to  only  $53,- 
817.68,  which  is  constantly  being  re¬ 
duced  by  delayed  payments.  This  we 
consider  an  excellent  showing,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  of  the  delayed 
interest  nearly  $32,000  is  on  the  bonds 


of  two  railroad  systems  now  under  re¬ 
organization. 

Company’s  Investments 

The  investments  for  the  year  were 
made  as  follows: 

Of  farm  mortgages  $9,957,267.81  at 
an  average  interest  rate  of  6.33  per 
cent.;  of  city  mortgages  $505,100  st 
an  average  interest  rate  of  5.97  per 
cent.;  of  bonds  (largely  municipal)  $2,- 
170,920.23  at  an  average  interest  rate 
of  4.69  per  cent.;  of  policy  loans  $2,- 
757,399.27  at  an  average  interest  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  making  the  total  loaned 
and^  invested  as  above  for  the  year 
$15,390,687.31,  at  an  average  interest 
rate  of  5.85  per  cent. 

The  element  of  policy  loans  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  increasing  importance.  The 
loan  system,  while  in  some  ways  ad¬ 
vantageous,  has  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Two-thirds  of  the  policies  upon  which 
loans  are  made  terminate  by  lapse, 
because  the  people  cannot  maintain  the 
growing  burden  of  premiums,  plus  the 
interest,  which  increases  with  each 
addition  to  the  loan.  This  Company 
offers  every  convenience  to  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  way  of  repayment  of 
such  loans,  and  yet,  with  all  that  can 
be  done  or  said,  the  loan  on  the  policy 
seems  to  be  the  one  first  resorted  to, 
and  the  last  to  be  repaid. 

The  business  and  social  conditions 
in  the  country  made  it  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  secure  the  usual  addition 
of  new  membership,  rendering  the  work 
of  the  field  force  much  harder,  both 
in  writing  new  insurance  and  in  saving 
the  lapse  of  the  old.  However,  the 
insurance  side  of  the  business  last  year 
was  prosecuted  with  such  vigor  and 
success  that  the  result  of  the  year  was 
distinctly  encouraging. 

Figured  by  the  Massachusetts  stan¬ 
dard  the  insurance  increased  $45,- 
727,680.  The  income  was  increased  hv 
$2,399,517.13. 

Increase  of  $14,148,064  in  Assets 

The  admitted  assets  show  an  increase 
of  $14,148,064.49,  being  to  some  extent 
affected  by  the  change  from  the  market 
value  basis  of  bonds  to  the  amortized 
value,  caused  by  the  new  provisions 
relating  to  bond  valuations  in  the 
Massachusetts  law,  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  in  1914. 


FINE  MORTGAGE  LOAN  RECORD 


NO  LOSS  DURING  25  YEARS 


Annual  Report  of  President  John  M. 
Holcombe,  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual 


BICE  GENERAL  AGENCY  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Newark 
agency  of  the  State  Mutual  Life,  of 
Worcester,  was  held  at  the  Down 
Town  Club  in  Newark  a  few  days  ago. 
E.  E.  Bice,  general  agent,  and  members 
of  the  staff  made  talks.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  George  Gib¬ 
bons  Yarrow,  who  took  as  his  theme 
“Personality.” 


M.  M.  Robertson  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  for  the  Bankers  Life  of 
Des  Moines,  la. 


Harry  A.  Hopf,  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  home 
office  organization  before  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Hartford,  on  February  17. 


The  annual  report  of  John  M.  Hol¬ 
combe,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life,  is  always  an  interesting  document 
and  this  year  is  no  exception.  Mr 
Holcombe  said  in  part: 

Life  insurance  has  to  do  not  only 
with  the  present  and  immediate  future, 
but  deals  with  probabilities  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  will  prevail  during  the 
lifetime  of  those  now  in  early  youth. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  that  the  theoretical  basis  upon 
which  premiums  and  reserves  rest 
shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  con¬ 
servative,  but  also  that  the  policy  of 
a  corporation  transacting  this  business 
as  shown  by  its  experience  shall  be 
safely  within  these  assumptions.  More¬ 
over,  unusual  conditions  may  arise 
which  will  cause  fluctuations  in  some 
of  the  elements  entering  into  this 
business,  and  these  should  be  guarded 
against,  that  no  member  may  entertain 
any  apprehension  that  the  protection 
provided  against  time  of  need  can  in 
any  degree  be  impaired. 

Number  of  Policyholders 
The  membership  of  the  Company  at 
the  close  of  1914  was  represented  by 
86,279  policies,  an  increase  of  3,456  for 
the  year.  Some  of  these  had  been  re¬ 
cently  issued,  while  others  had  been 
in  force  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
The  insured  as  to  age  varied  from 
those  who  had  not  yet  attained  their 
majority  to  others  who  had  reached 
ninety  years  and  over.  Under  each 
of  these  policies  the  Company  agreed 
to  pay,  in  a  variety  of  forms  a  certain 
sum  at  death  or  at  some  fixed  time, 
the  aggregate  amount  being  $162,931,- 
810,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
$6,615,291.  Some  of  these  have  already 
matured  while  others  will  no  doubt 
still  be  outstanding  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  century. 

Reserve 

A  part  of  each  premium  must  be  set 
aside  at  interest  to  provide  for  these 
obligations,  and  it  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  that  this  reserve  should  be  ac¬ 
curately  computed,  safeguarded  against 
excessive  mortality  by  the  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  lives,  and  invested  with  care 
at  as  productive  a  rate  of  interest  as 
is  consistent  with  safety.  The  past 
history  of  the  Company  has  shown 
that  the  premiums  derived  from  the 
assumed  mortality  tables  and  interest 
rates  are  abundantly  safe  for  all  future 
time,  and  moreover  that  gains  may 
reasonably  be  expected  which  can  be 
safely  allotted  to  members.  This  re¬ 
serve  on  a  standard  higher  than  re¬ 
quired  by  laws  of  any  State  was  $34,- 
708,367. 

In  addition  to  this^  liability  there 
were  notices  of  claims  by  death  still 
awaiting  proof  or  the  completion  of 
papers,  and  instalments  not  yet  due, 


together  with  an  estimate  of  claims 

wWsZT6'1,  in  aI1  amountlng  t0 

The  sum  of  $607,201.12  has  been  set 
aside  to  cover  dividends  left  with  the 
Company,  premiums  paid  in  advance 
unearned  interest  and  estimated  ac¬ 
counts  not  yet  rendered. 

1  he  sum  of  these  liabilities  amounted 
to  $35,618,203.83,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Company  and  its  ability  to  meet 
its  obligations  can  best  be  understood 
by  bearing  in  mind  not  only  the 
amount  of  liabilities  but  their  nature. 
To  provide  for  the  certain  payment  of 
these  policy  contracts,  the  following 
have  been  among  the  assets: 

Mortgage  Loans 

During  practically  the  entire  history 
of  the  Company  the  greater  part  of  its 
funds  has  been  invested  in  loans  on 
real  estate.  For  forty  years  these 
have  been  chiefly  on  the  security  of 
farming  lands  in  various  sections.  Free¬ 
dom  from  loss  of  principal  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  rate  of  return  have  resulted 
from  this  investment  policy.  More 
than  nine  thousand  of  these  loans" 
amounting  to  $23,115,759.50,  are  now’ 
owned,  and  no  loss  of  principal  or  in¬ 
terest  has  been  suffered  in  more  than 
twenty-five  years  on  this  class  of 
investments. 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

•  *\T0In  ,^me  time  other  properties 
in  the  shape  of  bonds  and  stocks  have 
^0e n.n  acquired,  amounting  to  $7,110,- 
868.50  at  book  values.  Following  a 
practice  adopted  by  this  Company 
some  eight  years  ago,  and  now  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  laws  of  several  States, 
bonds  bought  either  above  or  below 
par  are  adjusted  on  the  books  year  by 
year  so  they  will  stand  at  par  at  their 
several  maturities. 

Policy  Loans 

Loans  to  policyholders  have  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  $466,589.  The 
intention  when  these  accommodations 
were  first  offered  was  to  relieve  press¬ 
ing  and  immediate  needs,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  being  that  these  liens  against  the 
insurance  would  be  repaid  when  the 
temporary  pressure  had  been  removed. 
So  far  as  the  Company  as  a  whole  is 
concerned,  these  advances  are  abso¬ 
lutely  secure,  and  any  suggestion  to 
members  that  they  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  privilege  only  when  finan¬ 
cial  necessity  is  very  great  and  can 
be  relieved  in  no  other  way  is  solely 
in  the  Interest  of  the  beneficiaries 
whose  protection  is  lessened  by  the 
amount  of  such  obligations.  A  mutual 
life  insurance  company  is  owned  by  its 
policyholders,  but  the  beneficiaries  un- 
aer  its  policies  are  the  ones  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  any  act  which 
terminates  or  diminishes  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  face  value  of  the  policy. 
As  any  such  loan  can  be  paid  either 
wholly  or  in  part  at  any  time,  no  safer 
investment  can  be  made  than  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  a  debt  which  can  better  be 
discharged  by  the  living  than  by  those 
who  may  need  the  full  amount  of  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  face  of  the 
policy. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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MAY  REPEAL  INVESTMENT  LAW 


GIBSON  BILL  IN  TEXAS  SENATE 


Lawyers  Say  That  $1,000,000  Back 
Taxes  Can  Be  Collected  From 
Foreign  Companies 

The  Gibson  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
Texas  Senate,  provides  a  sweeping  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Robertson  Insurance  law, 
relieving  outside  companies  from  being 
required  to  make  any  investments  in 
Texas,  and  remitting  all  taxes  due  by 
the  companies  that  ceased  writing  new 
insurance  in  the  State  seven  years  ago. 

Texas  men  say  that  companies  which 
withdrew  have,  since  withdrawing,  col¬ 
lected  premiums  to  the  extent  of  $40,- 
000,000  without  making  any  investment 
in  the  State  (except  policy  loans). 

What  Gibson  Bill  Offers 

The  Gibson  bill  does  not  require  any 
investment,  but  offers  as  an  inducement 
to  investment  a  reduction  of  taxes  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  investments  made. 

An  opinion  by  L.  A.  Carlton,  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  endorsed  by  other  attorneys,  has 
been  widely  circulated.  It  gives  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  the  accumulated 
gross  receipt  taxes  on  renewal  premi¬ 
ums  collected  by  foreign  companies 
should  not  be  remitted.  A  circular  sent 
out  is  headed:  “Prominent  Texas  Law¬ 
yers  Say  That  $1,000, 900  Back  Taxes 
Due  State  of  Texas  Can  Be  Collected 
From  Foreign  Insurance  Companies.” 


Yale  Readings  in  Life  Insurance,  is 
the  title  of  a  book  published  by  the 
Yale  University  Press.  It  is  edited  by 
Lester  W.  Zartman,  and  revised  by 
William  H.  Price. 


George  R.  McLeran,  manager  of  the 
Home  Life,  is  to  be  the  next  president 
of  the  Chicago  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation. 


FORCED  INTO  BUSINESS 


Widow  of  Jacob  Riis,  Famous  Writer  on 
Sociological  Topics,  Now  Selling 
Jam  and  Jelly  in  Massachusetts 


On  the  same  day  that  the  newspapers 
of  Massachusetts  printed  the  news  that 
Jacob  Riis,  famous  writer  on  sociolog¬ 
ical  topics  and  intimate  friend  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  died,  the  same  papers 
carried  the  following  advertisement: 
JELLIES,  JAMS  AND 
PRESERVES 
MRS.  JACOB  RIIS, 

BARRE,  MASS. 

Mr.  Riis  was  known  by  his  books,  his 
lectures  and  his  counsel  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  was  a  wealthy 
man.  His  book  “The  Making  of  an 
American”  had  a  sale  that  was  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  but  unfortunately,  he  did 
not  leave  sufficient  protection  to  his 
widow  because  she  is  now  compelled 
to  enter  the  strenuous  world  of  busi¬ 
ness.  As  she  is  not  a  young  woman 
the  case  offers  a  moral  which  life  in¬ 
surance  agents  can  use. 

The  royalties  on  Mr.  Riis’  books  last 
year  amounted  to  $1,750,  but  royalties 
decrease  and  books  have  a  sale  for 
only  a  limited  period.  The  copyrights 
gradually  lose  their  value  as  time 
speeds  on. 


TO  MEET  IN  APRIL 

The  General  Agents’  Association  of 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  city,  April  28-29.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  association 
is  composed  of  A.  J.  Reeves,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  president;  E.  W.  Allen,  New  York, 
vice-president;  T.  W.  Pomeroy,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  A.  G.  Storey,  St. 
Louis. 


The  new  business  of  the  Peninsular 
Life  of  Michigan  for  1914  was  $505,499; 
total  outstanding  insurance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  $1,402,499. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 


GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 


34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


“At  the  Head  of  the  Nation” 


Equitable  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  the  District  of  Columbia 


MEN  WHO  KNOW  HOW  can  secure  service  contracts 
that  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  Best  Standard  Insur¬ 
ance  Policies,  both  Ordinary  and  Industrial.  Terri¬ 
tory — District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio. 

President . HENRY  P.  BLAIR 

Vice-Pres . JOSEPH  SANDERS 

and  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr . WM.  A.  BENNETT 

Secretary  . ALLEN  C.  CLARE 

Actuary  . GILBERT  A.  CLARE 


65th  Annual  Statement  of  the 

/ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY,  President 

LIFE,  ACCIDENT,  HEALTH,  LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 

JANUARY  1,  1915 


ASSETS 

Home  Office  Building . „  .  .  $1,000,000.00 

Real  Estate: 

Acquired  by  Foreclosure  ...$29,143.33 

Supply  Department .  75,000.00 

-  104,143.33 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Banks . .  .  4,1  20,758.  I  3 

Stocks  and  Bonds .  35,502,583.15 

Mortgages  secured  by  Real  Estate .  58,206,405.74 

Loans  on  Collateral .  1,083,269.35 

Loans  secured  by  Policies  of  this  Company  1  1,53  7,512.00 

Interest  due  and  accrued  December  3  I , 

1914  .  .  . .  2,364,075.66 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection  and  de¬ 
ferred  premiums .  2,596,276.76 

Amortized  value  of  bonds  and  Market  value, 

December  31,  I  9  1  4,  of  stocks,  over  Book 

Value,  less  Assets  not  admitted .  3,001,712.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS . $119,516,736.43 


INCOME 

Premiums .  $21,521,928.87 

Interest,  Rents,  etc .  6,199,298.62 


TOTAL  INCOME  IN  1914 .  $27,721,227.49 

GAINS  DURING  1914 

Increase  in  Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $  2,475,202.34 

Increase  in  Premium  Income  .  1,902,543.46 

Increase  in  Assets  .  5,559,738.98 

Increase  in  Life  Insurance  in  force .  25,263,183 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  on  Life,  Endowment  and  Term 

Policies . $91,065,454.00 

Additional  Reserve,  not  included  above  ..  970,213.00 

Premiums  paid  in  advance,  and  other 

Liabilities  . 993,844.51 

Unearned  interest  on  Policy  Loans .  320,820.99 

Taxes  falling  due  in  1915  .  697,242.31 

Reserve  for  special  class  of  Policies  and 
Dividends  to  Policyholders  payable  on 
demand .  3,382,873.20 

Losses  and  Claims  awaiting  proof  and  not 

yet  due . . . . .  694,067.4  1 

Unearned  Premiums  on  Accident,  Health 

and  Liability  Insurance .  3,313,361.36 

Reserve  for  Liability  claims .  2,578,030.28 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  amortized  basis  for 

Bonds  .  15,500,829.37 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  Market  Values,  June  30, 

1914,  $13,332,271.26;  Surplus  to  Policyholders, 

Market  Value,  December  31,  1914,  $12,838,035.26 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  . $119,516,736.43 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Payments  to  Policyholders  .  $15,931,302.00 


Taxes 

All  other  Disbursements 


735,172.79 

7,820,310.92 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  IN  1914.  ..  .  $24,486,785.71 


New  Life  Insurance  Issued  in  1914 .  $75,142,409.31 

Life  Insurance  Paid  for  in  1914  .  64,756,755.31 

Life  Insurance  in  Force,  Jan.  1,  1915  .  380,798,405.03 

Paid  Policyholders  since  organization  in  1850  .  263,717,904.00 
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COLD  CANVASS  EXPERIENCES 


WRITING  SIX  APPS  IN  A  DAY 


Wing  Tabor  Wetmore  Proves  That 
Agent  Can  Get  Good  Results 
Without  Prospects 


cases  by  not  pressing  first  interviews, 
i.  e.,  if  he  thinks  the  time  is  inoppor¬ 
tune  he  makes  a  graceful  retirement, 
after  finding  out  date  of  birth  which 
he  asks  every  man  upon  whom  he  calls. 

Mr.  Wetmore  in  addition  to  his  life 
insurance  work  is  a  well-known  drama¬ 
tic  reader  on  the  lyceum  platform,  a 
singer  in  churches  and  an  artist.  For 
The  agent  with  the  elaborate  sj’stem  some  years  he  was  actively  connected 
.  who  wastes  hours  carefully  classifying  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
his  lists  of  prospects  on  card  systems  Sciences. 

is  not  so  familiar  a  figure  in  the  large  - 

cities  since  the  war  began  because  he  HAS  $348,589,000  IN  FORCE 

ir  giving  way  to  the  straight  canvasser.  _____ 

A  surprising  number  of  New  York  city  Travelers  Paid  for  $59,511,000  Last 
agents,  for  instance,  are  digging  up  Year— Its  Splendid  Accident 

their  own  prospects— taking  a  chance  Prevention  Work 

on  the  law  of  averages,  knowing  that  _ 

if  they  call  upon  a  certain  number  of  President  S.  C.  Dunham,  of  the  Trav- 
men  a  day  they  will  find  some  that  elers,  is  being  congratulated  on  the 
are  receptive.  splendid  showing  made  by  that  Corn- 

Experience  of  Wing  Tabor  Wetmore  pany  in  1914.  He  is  regarded  rightly 

.  A  ?00(*  1 118  clvSSt-°^  a®ent  us  one  of  the  greatest  living  underwrit- 

18  Wmg  Tabor  Wetmore,  who  has  been  ers  and  executives,  and  his  views  on 
with  the  L.  A.  Cerf  metropolitan  agency  au  subjects  are  held  in  the  highest 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  for  a  number  of  esteem  by  other  company  executives. 

years,„ T  .  ,  .  .  , ,  ,  ,  .  His  strong  personality  is  in  itself  one 

Mr.  W  etmore  belongs  to.  that  class  of  0f  the  best  assets  that  a  company  can 
agents  who  can  work  easier  and  more  have. 

effectively  ,  when  talking  to  strangers.  The  Travelers  had  life  insurance  of 
His  experience  proves  that  men  who  $348,589,000  in  force  at  the  end  of  1914. 
spend  hours  around  a  pool  or  billiard  it  paid  for  $59,511,000  new  life  insur- 
table  in  a.  club  so  they  can  meet  people,  ance  in  1914.  Its  reserve  funds  for  the 
are  wasting  their  time.  Recently,  he  protection  of  policyholders  is  $82,976,- 
has  been  living  outside  of  New  York  ooo.  Total  payments  to  policyholders 
and  returning  to  the  city  a  few  weeks  to  the  end  of  1914  were  $146,534,000. 
ago  he  started  in  the  wholesale  district  The  Company’s  paid  premium  income 
making  systematically  a  certain  number  for  1914  was  $24,704,879,  an  increase  of 
of  calls  per  day.  His  best  record  was  over  $2,286,866.  The  Company  paid 
eight  applications  in  one  day,  and  six  under  policy  contracts  and  added  to 
examinations,  all  of  which  passed.  Of  reserves  for  the  protection  of  policy- 
the  eight,  applications  five  were  secured  holders  during  the  year  $20,085,000.  The 
on  first  interview;  three  on  second.  total  assets  of  the  Company  are  $97,- 
In  calling  during  an  offlce-to-oflice  722,055. 
campaign  Mr.  Wetmore  having  arrived  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
in  an  office  presents  his  card,  and  lets  Travelers  statement  is  the  great  ser- 
the  prospect  do  the  talking  first.  At  vice  the  Company  offers  the  public  in 
one  interview  he  was  ushered  into  the  accident  prevention.  Up  to  the  end  of 
presence  of  two  partners.  One  of  them  1914  the  Company  has  paid  out  for 
looked  at  his  card  and  said:  inspection  to  prevent  accidents  more 

Oh,  the  Mutual  Benefit;  I  carry  than  $2,000,000. 

$20,000  insurance  in  that  company.”  The  Travelers  has  first  mortgage 

He  said  this  with  such  an  air  of  satis-  loans  of  $30,008,390.  Its  real  estate  is 
faction  that  the  other  partner  was  worth  $2,289,350. 

much  impressed.  Without  having  utter-  _ . 

ed  a  word,  Mr.  Wetmore  filled  in  an 
application  for  a  $10,000  policy  and 
handed  it  to  the  partner  to  sign.  He 
looked  at  the  agent  quizzically  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  admire  his  nerve, 


Insured 

for 

70  Years 


What  benefits  would  a 
man  get  who  carried  in¬ 
surance  for  seventy 
years  and  is  still  liv- 

and  signed  the  application.  This  is  one  flt  can  answerint|e 

68  0n  record  Yher?  has  such  a  policyholder,  Joseph  L. 

o2t  T word  mSUranCe  WaS  PlaC6d  WIth'  Winsiow.  He  is  still  living  in  Portland, 


A  Tip  for  Agents 

In  another  office  Wetmore  arrived  at 
a  psychological  moment  as  the  prospect 
said:  “I  have  just  received  notice 

from  the  Mutual  Benefit  of  a  dividend 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about 
it.”  This  man  was  written,  and  in 
these  two  cases  it  was  shown  that  in¬ 
surance  policies  already  carried  in  the 
Company  were  the  best  introduction  an 
agent  of  the  Company  could  have.  A 
suggestion  from  this  is  that  agents 
should  know  the  policyholders  in  their 
fields  and  the  business  associates  of 
these  policyholders,  the  latter  being  as 
good  prospects  as  the  former. 

Mr.  Wetmore  has  taken  a  tip  from  old 
newspapers  reporters  and  never  pulls 
out  a  formidable  looking  note  book,  rate 
book  or  pencil.  In  his  early  experience 
he  found  many  a  prospect  shied  at  the 
sight  of  these  implements  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  In  his  canvassing  he  has 
found  a  keen  interest  in  income  insur¬ 
ance  and  facts  about  it  were  greedily 
devoured.  He  also  found  that  given  a 
number  of  men  a  certain  proportion 
are  sure  to  have  recently  been  thinking 
of  life  insurance,  and  the  first  good 
solicitor  who  comes  around  will  have  a 
hearing.  One  of  his  favorite  mottoes 
is  this:  “Don’t  talk  yourself  out  of  a 
policy.”  He  has  closed  a  number  of 


Me.,  and  he  writes  to  General  Agent 
Walter  D.  Moore  as  follows: 

My  policy  is  for  $3,500  insurance. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Company 
would  now  pay  to  me  for  the  polic- 
cy  a  cash  surrender  value  of  $3,- 
283.96,  although  I  have  made  actual 
payments  to  the  Company  of  only 
$1,342.20.  I  could,  therefore,  re¬ 
ceive  back  all  of  my  original  invest¬ 
ment  and  $1,941.76  more  than  I 
paid  for  the  policy,  a  return  over 
my  investment  of  over  $27.50  a 
year  for  each  of  the  seventy  years 
that  I  have  been  insured. 

You  tell  me  that  my  policy  is  the 
oldest  on  the  books  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit,  having  been  issued  in  1846, 
one  year  after  the  Company’s  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  first  year  it  did 
business  in  Maine.  What  I  bought 
was  a  “Die  to  Win”  policy,  but  it 
has  proven  to  be  a  “Live  to  Win” 
policy  in  a  Company  which  has  al¬ 
ways  made  SECURITY  and  MU¬ 
TUALITY  the  first  considerations. 
My  policy  is  now  as  thoroughly 
MODERN  as  the  market  to-day 
affords. 

Mr.  Winslow’s  policy  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  life,  and  called  for  a  premium  of 
$54.60  per  year,  the  age  of  the  insured 
being  15. 


A  GOOD  OPENINC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  ,\  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3%  reserve 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

A**et* .  2,455,653.33 

Re«er™ .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  libera]  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


Security  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

W.  O.  JOHNSON,  President 

Thirteenth  Annual  Statement 

DECEMBER  31,  1914 

ADMITTED  ASSETS 

Bonds  Owned  .  $582,232.30 

Real  Estate  Owned  .  62,000.00 

Loans  on  Real  Estate . 767,630.25 

Loans  on  Company’s  Policies .  736,570.03 

Loans  on  Approved  Collateral .  25,000.00 

Premium  Notes  .  32,676.16 

Net  Deferred  and  Unreported  Premiums .  61,658.90 

Due  and  Accrued  Interest .  28,994.02 

Other  Assets  .  4,107.72 

Cash  in  Office  and  Banks .  60,040.5  7 

$2,360,909.95 

LIABILITIES  AND  SURPLUS 

Reserve . -. . $1,886,288.00 

Claims  for  Death  Losses  (Awaiting  Proof)  .  30,265.88 

All  other  Liabilities . . .  2  7,020.93 

Capital  Stock  .  220,000.00 

SURPLUS . 197,335.14 

$2,360,909.95 

CAPITAL  STOCK . $220,000.00 

SURPLUS . . .  197,335.14 


POLICY  HOLDERS’  PROTECTION  . . .  .$417,335.14 
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WAR  MAKES  U.  S.  PROSPEROUS 


HALEY  FISKE  GIVES  HIS  VIEWS 


Vice-President  of  Metropolitan  Says  All 
of  the  World  Buys  in 
America 


It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  insur¬ 
ance  agent  can  remain  a  pessimist  re¬ 
garding  business  conditions  for  1915 
after  reading  excerpts  from  a  speech 
made  by  Haley  Fiske  to  representatives 
of  the  Metropolitan.  After  discussing 
banking  conditions  and  referring  to  the 
great  crops  raised  in  this  country  Mr. 
Fiske  said: 

What  happened  after  the  movement  of  crops 
began?  An  army  of  men  came  here  to  America 
representing  the  governments  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  You  have  no  conception 
of  the  number  of  them  who  have  been  here 
purchasing  goods;  they  cleaned  out  all  the 
sugar  in  sight,  and  that  raised  the  price.  They 
began  to  buy  raw  materials.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works  is  working  night  and  day  making 
ammunition  and  ordnance.  I  know  one  of  the 
largest  electrical  companies  in  the  country 
whose  branch  in  Canada  is  working  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  making  ammunition  although 
it  is  an  electrical  company. 

Foreign  agents  took  all  the  hosiery  and 
blankets  in  sight,  and  the  factories  in  this 
country  have  been  pushed  making  material 
for  clothing,  and  they  will  have  to  continue 
to  do  so  more  and  more.  The  French  Army. 
I  am  told,  is  being  clothed  with  uniforms 
turned  out  by  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

The  exports  for  December,  1914,  were  thir. 
teen  millions  more  than  they  were  a  year 
ago;  in  fact  they  reached  within  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  highest  record  ever_  known.  There 
are  many  articles  being  made.  in  this  countrv 
to-day  for  foreign  consumption.  I  have  a 
list  of  them,  November  exports  compared  with 
November,  1913.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  be  interested  in  them  or  not.  (Cries 
of  “Yes;  we  are.  Give  them.”) 

There  is  sole  leather-exports  have  multiplied 
800  per  cent. 

Commercial  automobiles,  2,200  per  cent. 

Metal-working  machinery  and  tools,  200  per 
cent. 

Cotton  wearing  apparel,  300  per  cent. 

Refined  sugar.  1,300  per  cent. 

Woolen  goods  700  per  cent. — an  increase  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Chemicals,  drags  and  dyes,  50  per  cent. 

Cotton  manufactures,  30  per  cent. 

Boots  and  shoes  60  per  cent. 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  meal,  50  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  wheat  since  July  1  have  in¬ 
creased  33  i-3  per  cent.;  of  corn,  for  the  last 
twenty-six  weeks,  700  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  take  counsel  and  see  what  that 
means  to  us.  The  wheat  and  the  corn  come 
from  Almighty  God.  They  have  come  in 
abundance.  127  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
and  315  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  more 
than  in  1913.  They  are  direct  gifts;  they 
are  making  money  for  the  growers.  What 
are  the  growers  doing  with  it?  They  are 
spending  it  or  they  are  saving  it.  If  they  pay 
their  debts  then  they  are  releasing.  capital 
for  investment.  If  they  are  saving  it,  they 
are  saving  capital  for  investment.  They 
have  got  to  get  their  exports,  abroad,  and 
they  have  got  to  get  them  on  railways  and  on 
ships;  and  when  they  spend  their  money  on 
railways  the  railways  use  the  money  for  the 
making  -of  new  rails  and  new  cars  and  new 
locomotives;  and  then  when  they  send  them 
abroad  they  must  charter  ships.  The  meaning 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  latest  program  .is  that  if 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  ships  to  take 
these  cargoes  abroad  he  will  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  buy  ships.  Then  the  cargoes  have  to 
be  insured,  and  the  Government  has  gone  into 
the  business  of  marine  insurance,  to  help  out 
the  marine  insurance  companies,  which  had 
too  many  risks  offered. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  money  that  goes 
to  the  steel  rail  and  car  factories  and  foundries 
and  the  locomotive  works?  It  means  the 
employment  of  labor.  What  does  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  mean?  It  means  the 
spending  of  more  money  and  the  buying  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  farmer  himself 
is  buying  more  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  and  comforts  of  life  from  the  monev  ' 
gets  from  wheat  at  $1.50  a  bushel.  .  The 
farmers  and  the  mechanics  and  the  railway 
men  and  the  factory  workers  go  to  the  shops 
and  to  the  stores  to  replenish  their  stocks; 
to  supply  this  demand  the  factories  have  to 
be  started  up,  and  wage.eamers  have  to  be 
employed,  and  then  they  have  more  money 
to  spend.  So  you  see  it  all  comes  back  to  the 
wealth  from  the  ground,  wealth  from  God, 
and  we  can  look  with  surety  for  prosperity 
in  the  year  1915! 

T  heard  a  banker  sav  the  other  day  that  he 
thought  this  was  to  be  the  greatest  BOOM 
YEAR  we  have  ever  had.  A  prominent  Cana¬ 
dian  told  me  yesterday  that,  with  all  its  trials, 
the  war  would  prove  to  have  been  a.  good  thing 
for  Canada.  They  had  had  a  period  of  wild 
expansion  in  Canada.  People  had  been  going 
into  things  they  could  not  afford  to,  and  they 
had  been  running  into  debt  for  it;  and  now 
they  had  to  stop  and  pay  their  debts.  Then 
came  along  this  big  crop  in  the  Northwest 
of  Canada,  and  the  high  prices  for  wheat. 
It  is  the  getting  of  wealth  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  expenditure  of  it  for  goods  and  labor. 
So  that  Canada,  gradually  paying  its.  own 
debts,  will  achieve  an  independence  which  it 
would  not  have  achieved  had  its  boom  burst 
into  panic.  The  same  applies  to  this  country. 
We  are  paying  our  debts. 


Now,  what  has  happened  since  our  exports 
began  on  so  enormous  a  scale?  Those  loans 
and  pools,  these  exports  of  our  goods  and  the 
consequent  creation  of  debts  in  England  and 
France  and  Russia  have,  as  I  have  said, 
brought  exchange  to  a  normal  rate.  That 
means  that  our  sales  to  Europe  are  offsetting 
Europe’s  sales  to  us;  that  money  due  to  uis  is 
paying  debts  due  from  us;  that  the  danger  of 
dumping  securities  is  over  because  we  can 
take  care  of  our  securities  offered  to  us 
with  the  debts  due  to  us.  So  the  Stock 
Exchange  opened  at  first  .  timorously  and 
partially  with  minimum  prices  fixed  by  a 
committee.  Now  the  Exchange  is  a  free  and 
open  mart,  for  the  prices  are  above  these 
minimum  prices.  What  does  that  mean 
except  that  the  people  have  money  and  are 
investing  it;  and  that  our  exports  have  taken 
care  of  our  foreign  debts? 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  the  debts  of  this  country 
are  being  cleared  off,  and  the  wealth  of  this 
country  is  being  accumulated  for  investment, 
it  can  be  nothing  else  as  I  see  it,  but  to  have 
the  effect  of  starting  up  the  manufacturers 
and  all  business;  and  what  I  ask  you  to¬ 
night.  is,  not  to  be  subject  to  the  reproach 
partly  justified  in  President  Wilson’s  state, 
ment  that  bad  times  are  in  part  psycho¬ 
logical.  Men  get  scared  and  that  creates 

anics.  Seldom  in  this  countp’  has  there 

een  a  panic  which  has  not  in  part  been 
caused  by  hysteria,  that  fear  which  leads 
people  to  demand  payment  of  their  debts  and 
banks  to  refuse  credit.  Some  of  these  great 
palaces  on  Fifth  avenue  have  been  fearing 
trouble  in  the  last  four  months  and  the  great 
house  of  CI-AFLIN  has  failed.  Credit  stopped. 
People  wanted  their  money.  Often  we  see 
them  hoarding  it  and  even  hiding  their  gold. 
Scared!  That  is  psychological,  and  we  have 
been  having  a  mild  hysteria  passing  through 
the  whole  country. 

FINE  MORTGAGE  LOAN  RECORD 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

A  new  member  is  desirable  only 
when  he  brings  added  strength  to  the 
entire  body  of  policyholders.  To  do 
this  he  must  be  physically  in  the  same 
class  as  those  heretofore  admitted,  but 
this  is  not  all.  He  must  need  insur¬ 
ance  and  realize  what  it  can  do  for 
him.  He  must  also  comprehend  the 
nature  of  his  policy  contract  and  the 
condition  and  purposes  of  the  company 
which  undertakes  the  fulfillment  of 
this  protection.  The  payment  of  a 
premium  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
favor  to  the  company  or  the  agent,  but 
rather  a  transaction  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  a  member  will,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  radical  change  in  his 
circumstances,  pay  his  premiums  until 
the  maturity  of  his  policy  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  original  provisions. 

While  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  business  of  life  insurance, 
yet  its  elements  cannot  be  grasped 
without  careful  study,  and  no  one 
should  act  as  an  adviser  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance  until  he  him¬ 
self  is  familiar  with  its  principles.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  desirable 
member  is  the  one  who  has  been  in¬ 
sured  by  a  thoroughly  trained  expert 
familiar  with  the  principles  which  un- 
derly  the  structure  of  the  institution. 
It  is  such  representatives  and  no  other 
that  this  Company  is  seeking  to  develop 
that  its  members  may  know  at  the  out¬ 
set  what  they  are  getting  in  return 
for  the  money,  oftentimes  paid  with 
much  self-denial,  which  they  are  en¬ 
trusting  to  the  care  of  those  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all  commercial  institutions. 


Cincinnati  life  underwriters  will  he 
addressed  on  February  26  by  Warren 
M.  Horner. 


Manager  Kohn,  of  the  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual  in  Albany,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
insurance  before  a  business ‘college  in 
Albany  this  month. 


COLONIAL  LIFE 


Insurance  In  Force  is  Now  $31,512,744 
Surplus  to  Policyholders, 
$306,662 


The  Colonial  Life  of  America  reports 
that  its  total  premium  income  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  of  this  year  was  20  per  cent, 
larger  than  the  best  increase  ever  made 
for  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 

During  1914  the  Colonial  Life  had  a 
premium  income  of  $1,112,106  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,051,398  for  1913;  Its  sur¬ 
plus  to  policyholders  increased  from 
$276,199  to  $306,662;  and  its  assets 
from  $2,240,691  to  $2,506,760.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  insurance  in  force  is  $31,512,744. 


EXTRA  10  PER  CENT  DIVIDEND 

An  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  domestic  premium  has 
been  declared  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  Life  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Contribution  Annual 
Dividend  policies  taken  in  1910,  similar 
to  the  dividend  declared  last  year  on 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  policies  issued 
in  1909. 


Norman  B.  Ream,  the  capitalist  who 
died  in  New  York  this  week,  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Equitable  Life. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 

President  Director  of  Agencies 


YouWishToBe  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE  - 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1914. $66,168,702.53 
Liabilities .  61,182,456.00 

Surplus  . $  4,986,246.53 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Aast.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager, 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  oi 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  has 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  of  its 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly.” 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,532,533  in 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  $116,000,000  in 
1913- 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

"  AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


We  Give  Our  Agents  Two  Big  Selling  Advantages 

Policies  That  Are  Better 

A  System  Which  Makes  the  Policyholders  Help 

the  Agent 

YOU  CAN  WIN  WITH  US 

Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


February  12,  1915. 
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INSURANCE  IN  FIVE  EPOCHS 


HENRY  MOIR’S  CLASSIFICATION 


Scientific,  Bubble,  Supervision,  Tontine 
and  Investigation  Periods  De¬ 
scribed  by  Home  Actuary 


Henry  Moir,  actuary  of  the  Home 
Life,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Life  Insur¬ 
ance  From  Early  Times”  before  the  In¬ 
surance  Institute  of  Hartford  last  week: 
Mr.  Moir  said  in  part: 

“It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  first 
historical  evidence  of  insurance  is  the 
case  of  Joseph  when  in  the  Land  of 
Egypt  he  built  great  barns  to  store  up 
the  surplus  from  the  seven  years  of 
plenty  to  meet  the  want  during  the 
seven  years  of  famine.  But  we  know 
that  insurance  principles  were  practiced 
and  esteemed  long  before  even  that 
date.  The  first  man  who  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  wild  berries  or  to  the 
animals  he  could  catch  or  slay,  intelli¬ 
gently  sowed  a  seed  in  spring,  expecting 
to  gather  in  the  fall,  gave  evidence  of 
the  general  principles  which  we  now 
claim  as  one  of  the  highest  evidences 
of  our  civilization.” 

How  Epochs  are  Classified 
After  dealing  with  the  scientific  ori¬ 
gin  of  life  insurance  the  lecturer  divided 
the  historical  section  into  five  important 
epochs,  along  the  following  lines: 

First  epoch:  Dawn  of  scientific  life 
insurance,  1755-1765. 

Second  epoch:  Period  of  fraud  by 
the  public  and  bubble  companies,  1800. 

Third  epoch:  Commencement  of  su¬ 
pervision,  1840-1850. 

Four  epoch:  Successes  and  failures; 
tontines  and  estimates,  1860-1875. 

Fifth  epoch:  Recent  history;  inves¬ 
tigations;  limitations  and  flood  of  new 
companies. 

The  Gamblers  of  Old 
The  latter  part  of  the  lecture  was 
taken  up  with  the  social  aspects  of  life 
insurance.  He  said:  — 

“The  scientific  gamblers  of  the  16th 


and  17th  centuries  developed  problems 

in  mathematics  which  form  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  life  insurance,  yet  insurance  is 
entirely  different  from  gambling  be¬ 
cause  it  wards  off  a  calamitous  loss, 
while  gambling  would  strive  for  an  un¬ 
deserved  gain.  Mercantile  insurance 
covering  fire,  marine,  hail  storm,  and 
other  risks  developed  from  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  enlightened  selfishness,  but 
life  insurance  is  an  educative  force  in 
matters  of  thrift  and  unselfishness. 

“Again,  a  life  policy  is  a  certificate 
of  character.  A  company  will  not  issue 
a  policy  to  a  drunkard,  or  to  an  im¬ 
moral  man;  the  acceptable  risk  must 
be  sound  physically,  mentally  and 
morally.” 


EVERYBODY  ANSWERED 

What  article  sold  to-day  has  as  many 
sided  an  appeal  as  life  insurance?  If 
he’s  a  stingy  brute  show  him  that  90 
per  cent,  of  men  over  sixty  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  charity  or  relatives,  says  the 
Northwestern  National,  if  they  haven’t 
got  a  life  insurance  policy  to  take  care 
of  their  old  age.  If  he’s  got  a  spark  of 
decent  affection,  make  him  ashamed  to 
let  an  hour  pass  without  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  to  provide  for  his  family.  If 
he’s  a  business  man,  read  him  what 
John  Wanamaker  says  about  the  value 
of  life  insurance  as  a  backing  to  any 
business  venture.  If  he  owes  money, 
he  must  see  that  he  is  a  coward  and  a 
defaulter  if  he  runs  the  risk  of  escap¬ 
ing  his  indebtedness  by  death.  If  he 
is  a  spendthrift,  life  insurance  will 
make  him  save,  and  save  him  from  his 
own  weakness.  Every  man  out  of  jail, 
who  isn’t  ill  or  insane,  should  buy  life 
insurance. 


NEW  FORM  FOR  “THE  VIRGINIA” 

“The  Virginia,”  published  by  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,  appears 
in  a  new  form,  the  size  being  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  old  issues,  while  the 
editorial  presentation  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  also. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1851 


Atiracuve  literature 


i>ew  policies  with  modem  provisions 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


ACCURACY 


INTEGRITY 


“  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 

I  San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

GROWTH  IN  ASSETS  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

i!!i? .  1219 .  82,629,020.00 

1  oil .  .  4,715’,584'.00 

1*1“ .  607,(88.11  1913 .  6,134,044.00 

Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


Reserve  Loan  Life 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


General  Agents  Wanted  for  Territory  in  Pennsylvania 


REMEMBER 


The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


(Sraurlrrs  Insurants  Company 

ffartfurii,  (KomtPrttnit 


S.  C.  DUNHAM,  President 

January  1,  1915 


ASSETS 


First  Mortgage  Loans . $30,008,390 

Railroad  Bonds  .  26,407,675 

Loans  secured  by  Company’s  Policies .  1  1,587,321 

Government  and  other  Public  Bonds .  I  1,398,139 

Railroad  Stocks  . 3,129,070 

Other  Bonds  and  Stocks .  3,132,716 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank .  3,100,334 

Real  Estate  .  2,289,350 

Bank  Stocks  .  1,611,204 

Interest  Accrued . 1,223,933 

Loans  secured  by  Collateral .  309,223 

Deferred  Life  Premiums .  708,862 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection .  2,815,838 


Total  Assets  . $97,722,055 

(Value  of  Bonds  on  Amortized  Basis.) 


RESERVES,  and  All  Other  LIABILITIES 


Life  Reserves  . $70,200,740 

Life  Reserves,  Claims  in  Adjustment  .  282,460 

Life  Special  Reserves  .  165,000 

Accident  and  Health  Premium  Reserve .  2,732,076 

Accident  and  Health  Claim  Reserves .  690,993 

Accident  Catastrophe  Reserve . 319,261 

Liability  and  Workmen’s  Compensation  Premium  Reserve  ....  3,684,777 

Liability  and  Workmen’s  Compensation  Claim  Reserves .  3,901,646 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Catastrophe  Reserve  •• .  1,000,000 

Reserves  for  Taxes,  Rents,  etc.,  and  all  other  Liabilities .  1,657,095 


Capital  .  $5,000,000 

Surplus  .  8,088,007 


Capital  and  Surplus .  13,088,007 

Total  . $97,722,055 


Reserve  Funds  for  the  Protection  of  Policyholders .  $82,976,000 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders  to  the  End  of  1914  .  146,534,000 

Paid  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  by  Inspection  to  the 

End  of  1914 . ‘ . Over  2,000,000 

A  fund  of  $1,000,000  is  included  in  the  Reserves  to  cover  the  Catastrophe  Hazard  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance. 

Life  Insurance  in  Force,  December  31,  1914 . $348,589,000 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1914 


Total  Paid  Premiums .  $24,704,879 

Total  Income .  $28,976,968 

(Re-Insurance  premiums  have  been  deducted  from  the  Premium  Income.) 

Increase  in  Premium  Income  over  1913 .  $2,286,866 

Increase  in  Total  Income  over  1913  .  2,530,009 


Paid  under  Policy  Contracts  and  Added  to  Reserves  for  the  Protection  of  Policyholders,  1914 . $20,085,000 

New  Life  Insurance  Paid  for  in  1914  .  59,511,000 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  12,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  career  of  Lloyd  C. 

Triumphing  Baker,  a  life  insurance 
Over  a  agent  at  Olean,  N.  Y., 
Handicap  offers  an  inspiration  to 
every  insurance  agent 
who  feels  that  from  physical  infirmity 
or  some  other  reason  he  is  laboring  un¬ 
der  a  handicap.  Here  is  Mr.  Baker’s 
own  story,  which  he  writes  for  the 
readers  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“In  February,  1908,  while  employed 
as  a  traveling  salesman,  locomotor 
ataxia  developed  and  I  gave  up  my 
work  on  the  road  the  following  August 
to  begin  to  fight  to  regain  my  health. 


LLOYD  C.  BAKER 


“In  order  to  help  defray  the  expense 
of  my  illness  I  secured  an  agency  with 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
April,  1909.  This  was  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  life  insurance,  and  thanks  to 
the  patient  efforts  of  my  superintend¬ 
ent  and  assistant  superintendent  I  was 
quite  successful,  especially  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  department,  but  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  my  disease  I  was 
unable  to  collect  my  debit. 

“In  April,  1910,  I  was  appointed  local 
agent  for  the  Connecticut  General  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  I  can’t  speak  too 
highly  of  the  assistance  I  got  from  that 
company. 

“In  the  fall  of  1910  I  was  compelled 
to  take  to  the  wheel  chair,  and  this 
has  been  my  method  of  locomotion  ever 
since.  At  this  time  my  eyes  began  to 
grow  weaker  and  in  May,  1913,  I  be¬ 
came  totally  blind. 

“In  August  I  went  to  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  I  received  treatment  from  a 
specialist  for  four  weeks  and  again  in 
November  for  six  weeks.  In  May,  1914, 
I  made  my  third  trip,  and  I  am  now 
working  hard  to  sell  enough  insurance 
to  defray  the  expense  of  another  three 
months  in  the  ‘Auto’  city. 

“Since  losing  my  eyesight  I  have 
been  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  most  of 
the  time,  sitting  up  each  evening  for 
a  few  hours. 

“My  method  of  doing  business  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  I  think  fairly  successful,  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  time  I  am  able 
to  devote  to  the  work.  I  have  a  tele¬ 
phone  installed  at  my  bed  side,  and 
during  the  afternoon  I  solicit  the  vari¬ 
ous  subscribers  (anyone  affording  a 
’phone  can  pay  for  life  insurance)  and 


when  I  find  a  prospect  I  persuade  him 
to  come  to  my  home  for  a  personal  in¬ 
terview.  During  the  prospect’s  visit  I 
have  him  furnish  the  eyes  and  handle 
the  rate  book  while  I  do  the  talking, 
then  if  the  prospect  concludes  to  buy 
I  have  him  fill  out  the  application  and 
call  in  one  of  the  members  of  my 
family  to  witness  the  signature.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  I  take  my  ’phone 
and  arrange  for  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion. 

“In  this  manner  I  have  personally 
placed  and  paid  for  $76,000  life  insur¬ 
ance  on  41  lives  during  the  past  twenty 
months,  together  with  a  small  amount 
of  accident  and  health  business. 

“I  enjoy  hearing  read  every  copy  of 
your  publication  and  would  say  to  the 
boys  in  the  field — for  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  ‘week-end’  read  The  Eastern 
Underwriter.” 

*  *  * 

Agents  are  often  heard 
Need  For  commenting  upon  the 
Every  Kind  large  number  of  poli- 
of  Policy  cies  issued  by  com¬ 
panies,  but  they  should 
remember  that  every  policy  put 
into  the  rate  book  is  put  there  because 
there  are  prospects  whom  it  will  suit 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  for  the 
agent  to  make  the  proper  adaptation. 
In  discussing  th'.s  feature  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  says: 

Knowledge  of  prospects  includes 
knowledge  of  their  social  and  financial 
circumstances  and  of  their  character 
and  moods  as  well.  Their  circum¬ 
stances  are  the  first  thing  to  consider 
— whether  they  are  married  or  single, 
the  size  and  circumstances  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  their  financial  means.  These 
things  will  determine  the  kind  of  policy 
to  offer,  but  this  may  have  to  be  modified 
by  a  prospect’s  individual  leanings.  The 
agent  who  knows  the  special  use  and 
price  of  each  policy  will  not  go  far 
in  his  tentative  talk  with  his  prospect 
before  he  knows  which  one  to  advo¬ 
cate  and  to  make  the  burden  of  his 
subsequent  canvass.  He  will  know 
when  to  talk  straight  life,  and  when 
endowment;  when  long-term  endow¬ 
ment  and  when  short-term;  when  a 
plain,  every-day  policy,  and  when  a 
policy  with  differentiating  features. 
The  chances  of  sale  are  thereby  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  policy  thus  intelligently 
sold  is  apt  to  stay  sold. 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  goes  without 
Nothing  life  insurance  is  a  gambler. 
But  a  He  compels  his  family  to 
Gambler  carry  the  risk  instead  of 
letting  a  million  other 
people  share  it  among  themselves.  The 
New  York  Life  sums  it  up  as  follows: 
The  man  who  plays  the  game  without 
life  insurance  is  betting,  not  dollars, 
but  human  flesh  and  blood,  his  wife 
and  children,  that  he  will  live  to  create 
a  cash  fund  for  them.  Few  do.  Quit 
gambling  and  let  me  show  you  how 
you  can  make  uncertainties  certain. 
An  agent  of  this  Company  submitted 
a  man’s  application  on  August  7 — he 
was  examined  August  10  and  policy 
issued  as  applied  for — the  man  can¬ 
celled  it  October  14 — he  died  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18  with  no  insurance — Did  he 
gamble? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

ISSUES  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  Limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com- 
nUseic®,  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
Office,  *277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.»  President 
FINANCE  1  CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY,  Pres.  Title  Gaar&ntee  and  Trust  Co 
COMMITTEE  \  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  Banker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Pres.  Importers  and  TradeM  Nat  Bank 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


FIDELITY  TO  ONE  COMPANY 


BETTER  FOR  AGENT  IN  END 


Views  of  J.  D.  Stacy,  Superintendent  of 
Renewal  Department  of  Peoria 
Life 


J.  D.  Stacy,  superintendent  of  the  re¬ 
newal  department  of  the  Peoria  Life, 
made  a  hit  at  the  recent  convention  of 
Iowa  agents  of  the  Company,  by  read¬ 
ing  a  paper  on  “Why  Stay  With  One 
Company?”  He  has  been  with  the 
Peoria  Life  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Company.  In  part  he  said: 

“To  stay  with  one  company,  after 
first  having  made  up  your  mind  that  the 
company  is  one  you  want  to  work  for, 
is  the  only  way  to  win. 

Must  First  Convince  Himself 

“I  think  the  first  thing  that  an  agent 
wants  to  learn  and  have  thoroughly  in¬ 
stilled  into  him  when  he  starts  to  work 
at  a  new  line,  especially  insurance,  is 
that  he  must  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  proposition  that  he  is  represent¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  an  insurance  proposition,' 
he  must  have  absolute  confidence  in  his 
company  and  must  believe  that  ‘his 
company  is  the  best  company  for  him 
to  represent;  that  its  policies  are  the 
best  policies  for  him  to  sell.  Then,  the 
next  thing  for  that  man  to  realize  and 
understand,  and  that  is  just  an  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  other,  is  that  he  must  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  character  of 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  That 
is,  if  he  is  in  the  insurance  business,  he 
must  Relieve  that  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  biggest  and  best  business 
in  the  world.  He  must  be  able  to  draw 
himself  up  to  his  full  heighth  and  say: 
‘I  am  a  member  of  the  greatest  finan¬ 
cial  institution  in  the  world — that  of 
insurance.  The  business  that  I  repre¬ 
sent  commands  more  capital  to  its 
credit  than  in  any  other  business  in  the 
world.  It  has  more  assets  that  the  en¬ 
tire  money  of  the  United  States,  of 
over  a  billion  dollars;  it  is  as  wonder¬ 
ful  a  calling  as  the  banking  business; 
it  is  as  worthy  a  vocation  as  the  minis¬ 
try;  it  is  more  profitable  than  any  occu¬ 
pation.  Therefore,  I  am  in  the  great¬ 
est  business  in  the  world.’  And  last, 
but  not  least,  a  man  must  have  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  in  himself.  He  must 
believe  that  he  can  produce  business; 
that  he  can  go  out  in  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged  and  for  which  he 
has  the  highest  regard  and  for  the  com¬ 
pany  by  which  he  is  employed,  having 
confidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  its 
policies  are  the  best  and  can  approach 
any  prospect  that  he  writes  in  his 
territory  whether  he  be  great  or  small 
and  get  his  application  for  the  amount 
of  policy  that  will  fit  that  man. 

Jack  of  All  Trades 
“Many  times  agents  are  offered  prop¬ 


ositions  from  other  companies  who  are 
trying  to  disturb  the  agents  and  try¬ 
ing  to  get  them  to  enlist  with  their 
companies  and  sometimes  an  agent 
makes  a  change  of  this  kind.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these 
changes.  I  have  had  propositions  put 
up  to  me,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  of  those  changes  that  ever  benefit¬ 
ed  an  agent.  In  the  first  place,  when 
you  make  your  change,  you  go  with 
somebody  whom  you  do  not  know.  You 
take  up  work  that  necessitates  your  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  other  policies 
which  you  may  not  find  to  meet  with 
your  approval  and  your  idea  of  sales¬ 
manship.  You  have  to  deal  with  other 
methods  of  home  office  accounting,  etc., 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  you  have  put 
yourself  in  the  light  of  your  policy¬ 
holders  as  a  person  who  changes  from 
one  thing  to  another.  There  is  no 
truer  statement  that  ‘The  Jack  of  all 
trades  is  master  of  none’  and  it  is  just 
about  as  true  in  insurance  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  man  who  changes  around 
from  one  company  to  another  or  who 
changes  from  one  policy  to  another  in 
his  own  company  is  a  man  who  does 
not  make  good.  Just  observe  this  now 
and  see  if  these  facts  are  not  true.” 


SECURITY  LIFE  OF  CHICAGO 

Company  Now  Has  Admitted  Assets  of 
More  Than  $2,360,909 — Makes 
Good  Statement 


The  thirteenth  annual  statement  of 
the  Security  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  home  office  in  Chicago,  is 
a  good  one  and  has  made  a  splendid 
impression  upon  the  agents.  Under  the 
able  guidance  of  President  W.  O.  John¬ 
son  this  Company  is  forging  ahead  so 
rapidly  that  its  assets  are  more  than 
$2,360,000.  The  Company  is  a  constant¬ 
ly  growing  factor  of  importance  in  the 
field  of  its  operations. 

The  surplus  of  the  Security  Life  is 
$197,335,  and  the  Company  has  a  re¬ 
serve  of  $1,886,288.  It  owns  bonds  of 
$582,232;  and  real  estate  of  $62,000.  It 
has  $767,630  loaned  on  real  estate,  and 
$736,570  on  approved  collateral.  Its 
capital  stock  is  $220,000.  The  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  good  increase  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  last  year. 

The  Security  Life  has  liberalized  its 
policy  contracts  and  has  also  revised 
its  agency  contracts,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  will  result  in  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  business,  the  total  examined 
business  for  1914  being  $3,985,396. 


Insurance  men  are  not  taking  very  se¬ 
riously  the  proposition  of  R.  L.  Dollings 
to  consolidate  the  younger  life  compa¬ 
nies  of  Ohio,  and  two  in  West  Virginia, 
through  a  trust  agreement  having  fif¬ 
teen  trustees  signatory. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


February  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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A  Lesson  From  The  Surrogate’s  Office 

Out  of  36,032  Deaths  a  Month  in  New  York  County  Only 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Men  Think  Enough  of 
Their  Families  to  Leave  a  Will 


Although  wealth  per  capita  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  America  and 
large  fortunes  are  piling  up,  the  average 
man  remains  as  improvident  as  ever, 
and  if  he  has  no  insurance  protection 
his  family  is  left  in  financial  distress  or 
near  it  when  he  dies.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  great  office  buildings  in  New 
York,  some  of  them  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  10,000  persons,  many  of 
the  tenants  being  men  of  large  salaries, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  believe  of  the 
carelessness  which  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  manifest  in  making  provision 
after  they  are  gone.  Were  it  not  for  life 
insurance  the  great  want  prevailing  in 
New  York  city  at  the  present  time 
would  be  magnified  many  fold. 

A  Visit  to  the  Surrogate's  Office 

In  order  to  see  just  what  provision 
the  average  man  has  made  for  his 
family,  outside  of  his  life  insurance,  a 
representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  visited  the  Surrogate’s  Office  in 
New  York  County  (this  is  only  a  part 
of  the  Greater  City,  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  Long  Island 
City  and  Staten  Island)  and  made  an 
investigation  of  the  wills  and  adminis¬ 
tration  papers.  Here  is  what  he  found: 

New  York  County  had  a  population 
in  1914  of  2,538,606. 

The  death  rate  for  the  county  dur¬ 
ing  those  twelve  months  was  36,032. 

The  number  of  wills  filed  in  New 
York  County  each  month  is  150;  the 
number  of  administration  papers  filed 
each  month  in  the  county  are  350. 

In  other  words  although  3,003  persons 
die  every  month  in  Manhattan  (New 
York  County)  only  150  think  enough 
about  their  dependents  to  make  a  will, 
and  less  than  four  hundred  have  estates 
of  any  kind. 

Few  Leave  $1,000  or  More 

The  majority  of  deaths  are  from  the 
laboring  class,  with  no  provision  what¬ 
ever  for  dependents.  Of  those  in  the 
county  w'ho  left  less  than  $1,000  the 
number  is  surprisingly  large.  In  one 
case  after  another  personal  property  or 
realty,  or  both,  of  $300,  $400,  and  $500 
was  left.  Few  persons  have  even  $1,- 
000  when  they  die.  Now,  $1,000  in 
Greater  New  York  will  not  last  many 
months,  no  matter  what  economies  are 
provided. 

The  lesson  taught  by  Surrogates’  rec¬ 
ords  is  that  the  average  man  lives  over 
and  above  his  income  and  that  life  in¬ 
surance  is  the  sole  protection  his 
family  has. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Has  Right  Idea 

The  situation  is  well-expressed  in  an 
editorial  printed  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  reading  as  follows: 

Why  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  inform  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  on  the  subject  of  life  in¬ 
surance  is  one  of  the  riddles  that  de¬ 
fies  solution,  and  puzzles  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Even  the  man  who  takes  out  an 
insurance  policy,  knowing  vaguely  that 
he  is  thereby  providing  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  for  his  family  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  as  a  general  rule 
makes  no  deep  research  into  the  mat¬ 
ter — such  research  as  he  would  make, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  into  any  one  of 
his  other  business  enterprises,  the 
Eagle  says.  The  stock  market,  bank¬ 
ing  and  corporation  law's  may  be  primer 
studies  to  him,  yet  w’hen  it  comes  to 
the  subject  of  life  insurance  he  ignores 
its  consideration  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  too  involved  to  fathom,  or  that  it 
does  not  affect  him  as  directly  as  do 
his  other  investments. 

When  It  is  considered  that  all  of  the 
big  insurance  corporations  do  a  bank¬ 
ing  and  investment  business  far  out¬ 
ranking  that  of  the  average  financial 
Institution  it  becomes  apparent  how  Im¬ 
portant  a  part  they  play  In  our  indus¬ 


trial  life.  It  is  true  that,  due  to  the 
fact  that  several  forms  of  insurance 
contracts  are  available,  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  subject  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  of  other  forms  of  in¬ 
vestment  or  saving.  He  who  runs  may 
not  read,  but  he  who  pauses  a  moment 
to  give  thought  may  do  so. 

The  theory  of  every  man  taking  out 
a  life  insurance  policy  is  that  he  has 
made  provision  for  his  family,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  taken  away.  The 
fact  is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  this 
provision  is  entirely  inadequate;  and, 
second,  that  most  men  need  a  guardian 
when  it  comes  to  handling  money;  and 
the  same  is  probably  quite  as  true  of 
women. 

In  other  words,  the  provision  that  a 
man  thinks  he  has  made  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  those  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind  often  falls  far  short,  because  the 
widow  with  five,  ten  or  fifteen  thous¬ 
and  in  her  hand,  all  in  a  lump,  seems 
to  think  she  never  can  spend  it.  And 
when  she  gets  through  handling  it,  or 
following  the  advice  of  some  kind 
friends  as  to  its  investment,  it  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  she  would  have 
been  far  better  off  with  $50  or  $100  a 
month  guaranteed  to  her  for  life — as 
long  as  she  might  live — down  to  the  de¬ 
clining  years,  when  even  a  Small  in¬ 
come  makes  her  independent  rather 
than  in  somebody’s  way. 

Surrogates’  records  show  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  men  who  die  leave  nothing 
to  their  families.  Life  insurance  is  the 
best  means  to  provide  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  available  to  practically 
everybody. 


PROGRAM  OF  MEDICAL  SECTION 


Famous  Mayo  Brothers,  Surgeons,  Will 
Read  Papers  at  French  Lick 
Convention 


An  unusually  interesting  program  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Medical  Section 
of  the  American  Life  Convention  which 
convenes  in  French  Lick,  Ind.,  March 
3,  4  and  5.  The  subjects  of  the  papers 
and  discussions,  and  the  men  who  will 
take  part  in  them  follow: 

“Goitre  and  Life  Expectancy”— (Dr.  Cbas.  H 
Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Discussion — Dr.  W.  A.  Jaquith,  The  Pruden¬ 
tial;  Dr.  R.  H.  iCarr,  Peoples  Life;  Dj-.  A.  M. 
Campbell,  Preferred  Life;  Dr.  M.  L.  Turner, 
Western  Life  Insurance  Go.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Life  Insurance  and  the  Kidneys”— Dr.  J 
S.  Lankford,  San  Antonio  Life. 

Discussion— Dr.  C.  B.  McCulloch,  State  Life; 
Dr.  E.  W.  Stevenson,  Standard  Life;  Dr.  P. 
L  MoCown,  Indiana  National  Life. 

"The  Five  Senses  In  Life  Insurance” — Dr. 
W.  A.  Peterson,  Scandia  Life. 

Discussion— Dr.  W.  S.  liar  pole,  Old  Colony 
Life;  Dr.  James  H.  Stowell,  United  States 
Annuity  &  Life. 

.  "Medical  Frauds”— Dr.  Albert  Seaton.  Merid¬ 
ian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Discussion— (Charles  F.  Coffin,  State  Life; 
’Carroll  B.  Carr,  American  Central  Life. 

‘The  Appointment  and  Management  of  Lo¬ 
cal  Examiners”— (Dr.  J.  H.  Florence,  Great 
Southern  Life. 

“The  Business  Organization  of  the  Medical 
Department”— Dr.  Henry  Wireman  Cook, 
Northwestern  National  Life. 

“The  Scope  and  Functions  of  the  Medical 
Department  ’ — ‘Charles  F.  Coffin,  vice-president 
State  Life. 

Discussion  of  the  Three  Above  Papers:— Dr 
Ambrose  Talbot,  Kansas  City  Life;  Dr.  S.  C. 
Stanton,  Farmers  National  Life;  Dr  E  J 
Sprat  ling,  Empire  Life;  Dr.  W.  S.  Kendrick] 
Southern  States  Life;  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Johnson, 
Volunteer  State  Life;  Isaac  Miller  Hamilton, 
president  Federal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

“Hypertension  as  an  Impairment” — Dr.  M.  L. 
Turner,  Western  Life. 

Discussion:— Dr.  G.  E.  Crawford,  Cedar 
Rapids  Life;  Dr.  W.  A.  Jaquith,  The  Pruden- 
~  T  m  .itt.  Re 


tual:  Dr.  Frank  L.  Truitt.  Reserve  Loan  Life, 

“One  Method  of  Life  Conservation” — Dr.  H 
R.  Allen.  professor  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Medi 
ca>l  Department,  Indiana  University. 

“PoLicyhoilders  as  a  Medium  for  Increasing 
Longevity” — Dr.  W.  F.  Blackford,  Common¬ 
wealth  Life. 

(Discussion — Mr.  I.  Smith  Homans,  Common¬ 
wealth  Life;  Dr.  M.  O.  De  V>aney,  Indian- 
a/pol is  Life. 

“The  Medical  Referee” — Dt.  D.  W.  Layman, 
Mutual  Life. 

Discussion: — Dr.  W.  A.  Jaquith,  The  Pru¬ 
dential. 

“Operations  on  the  Gall  Bladder  in  Rela- 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

=-'  ■  ■  :  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  In  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HBGEMAN,  Pre»ident 


ORGANIZED  <871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1913; 

f00®??.  • .  S  9,746,273.87 

Liabilities. . .....  .  8,1 13,997.4 1 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1.632  276  46 

Insurance  In  Force . .- .  94  668i092'00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  14,138,137.61 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  nearly . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  Force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  AETNA 


Company  Makes  Large  Gains  in  All 
Departments — Total  Assets 
Now  $119,516,736 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Aetna  Life 
is  demonstrated  by  the  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hartford  newspapers  that  the 
Company  may  increase  its  capital  to 
$10,000,000.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  companies  in  the  field,  and 
its  annual  statement  is  always  read 
with  keen  interest. 

The  Company  made  large  gains  in 
all  departments  during  1914.  Its  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  showed  an  increase  of 
more  than  $25,263,000.  Its  increase  in 
surplus  to  policyholders  was  $2,475,202. 
Its  income  in  premium  income  was  $1,- 
902,543.  Its  assets  increased  more  than 
$5,559,738.  Certainly,  a  splendid  record. 


'tiom  to  Life  Expectancy” — Dr.  W.  S.  Ilarpole. 
Old  Colony  Life. 

Discussion — Dr.  C.  W.  English,  Lincoln  Life; 
Dr.  James  H.  Stowell,  United  States  Annuity 
and  Life;  Dr.  M.  M.  Lairy,  LaiFayette  Life; 
Dr.  Geo.  Parker,  Peoria  Life. 

“Post  Operative  Risks”— Dr.  H.  N.  Mayo, 
Continental  Life. 

Discussion — Dr.  J.  H.  Florence,  Great  South¬ 
ern  Life;  Dr.  M.  L.  Turner,  Western  Life. 

"Pellagra  and  Hook  Worm  Disease” — Dr.  J. 
N.  White,  Surgeon  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Discussion  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Turner, 
Jefferson  Standard  Life;  Dr.  J.  T.  J.  Battle. 
Southern  Life  &  Trust. 


During  1914  the  Aetna  Life  issued 
new  insurance  of  $75,142,409,  of  which 
$64,756,755  was  paid  business.  Its  in¬ 
surance  in  force  on  January  1,  1915, 
was  $380,798,405.  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Company  it  has  paid  to 
policyholders  $263,717,904.  Tne  Com¬ 
pany’s  reserve  on  life,  endowment  and 
term  policies  is  $91,065,454,  and  it  nas 
an  additional  reserve  of  $970,213.  Its 
reserve  for  special  class  oi  policies  and 
dividends  to  policyholders  payable  on 
demand  is  $3,382,873.  Its  reserve  for 
liability  claims  is  $2,578,C30. 

The  Aetna’s  total  premium  income 
last  year  was  $21,521,928.  The  Com¬ 
pany  is  sixty-five  years  old.  Its  presi¬ 
dent,  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  is  one  of 
the  brilliant  leaders  in  insurance  and 
civic  life  as  well. 


OHIO  STATE  LIFE  MEETING 

A  rousing  convention  of  the  Ohio 
State  Life  agents  is  being  held  in 
Columbus  this  week.  Agency  Efficiency 
was  the  subject  discussed  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Melvin  Young,  of  New 
York,  discussed  the  art  of  closing.  The 
meeting  wound  up  with  a  banquet, 
the  toastmaster  being  Irving  S.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  vice-president.  Greetings  to 
president  John  M.  Sarver  were  voiced 
by  E.  E.  Knox,  of  Cincinnati.  Former 
Superintendent  Vorys  discussed  life  in¬ 
surance  from  the  policyholders  view¬ 
point. 
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time  to  call  a  halt 

Competent  observers  in  the  ranks  of 
insurance  companies  and  insurance 
agents  will  agree  with  the  striking  com 
ments  made  in  Albany  this  week  by 
Commissioner  Mansfield,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  endorsed  by  Judge  Hasbrouck 
of  New  York,  in  which  reformers  in  the 
insurance  business  are  scored  for  run¬ 
ning  to  the  legislatures  and  to  the  in¬ 
surance  departments  for  correction  of 
grievances  that  should  be  strictly  a 
justed  by  the  companies  themselves  or 
by  the  companies  co-operating  with  the 
agents. 

In  the  days  when  insurance  was 
younger  the  departments  did  not  have 
much  power  except  to  scrutinize  the  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  and  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  that  a  company  was  solvent. 
Since  then  the  power  has  grown  until 
now  there  is  seen  the  spectacle  of  the 
companies  or  agents  running  to  the 
departments  to  settle  quarrels  which 
should  never  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  insurance  superintendents, 
being  strictly  company  matters. 

Agents  appeal  to  the  departments  to 
designate  who  shall  be  appointed 
agents,  and  they  also  want  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  designate  a  limit  in  writing 
business  beyond  which  a  solicitor  shall 
go  before  he  can  be  designated  an 
agent.  The  department  is  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  time  limit  in  which  premiums 
shall  be  paid.  Even  rate  squabbles  are 
put  up  to  the  commissioners  as  umpires 
to  decide  the  dispute. 

So  while  on  the  one  hand  now  we  see 
a  certain  faction  of  insurance  men  com¬ 
plaining  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
departments,  intimating  that  they  are 
constantly  interfering  in  things  which 
do  not  righly  concern  them;  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  large  a  faction  is 
willing  to  hand  over  still  greater  power 
until  there  is  no  telling  where  this  de¬ 
partmental  jurisdiction  will  end. 

The  same  system  is  used  in  appeal¬ 
ing  to  legislatures  to  settle  internal 
grievances  and  to  destroy  individual 
and  corporate  liberty. 

One  of  the  commissioners  tells  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  that  he  is  amazed 
to  find  that  there  is  a  large  group  of 
timid  underwriters  who  will  not  make 
a  move  of  any  kind  without  consulting 
the  departments.  He  puts  on  a  serious 
face  and  gives  his  advice,  wondering  all 
the  time  why  it  was  necessary  to  ask  it. 

Now,  there  are  certain  functions  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  right  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  consultation  before  a 


reinsurance  deal,  or  the  mutualization 
of  a  life  company,  but  just  why  an  in¬ 
surance  department  should  decide  who 
shall  sell  insurance,  or  that  premiums 
must  be  paid  in  thirty  days  for  fire  in¬ 
surance,  or  what  remuneration  an 
agent  should  receive,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  insurance 
commissioner  in  the  role  of  referee  has 
been  seen  too  frequently  of  late.  And 
the  protest  of  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners  themselves  is  certainly  signifi¬ 
cant. 

PROMPT  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS 

Agents  in  New  Jersey  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  enthusiastically  taken  up 
the  suggestion  first  offered  by  the  local 
men  of  New  York,  that  the  standard 
form  of  fire  insurance  policy  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  compel  the  payment  by  the  as¬ 
sured  of  the  premium  called  for,  under 
penalty  of  the  automatic  cancellation 
of 'the  contract. 

Extended  credit  in  the  payment  of 
premiums  has  grown  to  be  a  serious 
evil  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  com¬ 
pany  men,  agents  and  brokers  alike 
suffering  because  of  it.  Formerly  the 
companies  took  full  advantage  of  the 
policy  provision  allowing  them  sixty 
days  in  the  payment  of  losses  after  set¬ 
tlement  thereon  had  been  reached.  This 
practice  no  longer  obtains,  companies 
apparently  vieing  with  one  another  in 
their  desire  to  pay  claims  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  the  claimants  have 
been  educated  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  look  askance  at  any  adjuster 
courageous  enough  to  hold  out  for  the 
time  limit  permitted  under  the  policy. 

Insisting  upon  and  getting  rapid  loss 
settlements,  the  assured  in  turn  should 
be  willing  to  promptly  pay  for  his  in¬ 
demnity,  and  doubtless  would  be.  The 
reasonableness  of  requiring  him  so  to 
do  is  the  line  along  which  the  local 
agents  are  working  with  the  insurance 
commissioners  and  the  law-makers  of 
the  three  States  above  named. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


DAVID  S.  DICKENSON 


A  NOTE  FROM  TURKEY 


Hasbrouck  Asked  if  English  Companies 
Are  Good — German  Ambassador 
Wants  Funds’  Order  Explained 


When  Judge  Hasbrouck  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  Insurance  he 
did  not  know  the  international  aspects 
of  his  office,  but  since  the  war  started 
he  is  learning  every  day  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  department. 
Two  interesting  letters  were  received 
by  him  this  week. 

One  comes  from  Turkey  and  is  in 
brief  an  inquiry  as  to  the  safety  of 
British  insurance  companies,  in  view 
of  the  great  conflict  being  waged  in 
Europe.  It  is  believed  that  this  letter 
is  political  in  its  inspiration. 

Another  letter  is  from  Count  Berns- 
dorf,  and  asks  the  Superintendent  by 
what  right  he  made  his  order  relative 
to  keeping  funds  of  German  companies 
in  this  country. 


Wilson  Williams,  general  agent  of 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  on  life  insurance  before 
Tulane  University  last  week.  “Life  in¬ 
surance  not  only  increases  wealth  by 
distributing  it,  but  it  transforms  mate¬ 
rial  wealth  into  social  well-being,”  was 
a  striking  sentence  among  others  used. 


G.  W.  Gilliam,  Omaha  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines, 
wrote  $1,012,000  in  ten  months  of  last 
year.  He  started  life  as  a  stock  raiser, 
went  with  several  life  companies,  and 
went  with  the  Bankers  Life  two  years 
ago. 


Crawford  H.  Ellis,  president  of  the 
Pan-American  Life  has  had  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  career.  A  native  of 
Alabama,  he  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  University  in  Lexington.  When 
nineteen  years  old  Mr.  Ellis  went  to 
Central  America  with  the  firm  of  Orr 
&  Laubenheimer  Co.,  who  operated 
steamers  between  Mobile  and  Nicara¬ 
gua.  The  firm  had  been  pioneers  in 
the  banana  trade.  Mr.  Ellis  remained 
in  the  tropics  until  late  in  1897,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Mobile  to  take 
charge  of  the  corporation’s  business  at 
that  place.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  the  following  year,  date 
of  incorporation  of  the  Bluefields 
Steamship  Company,  organized  in  New 
Orleans  in  1888,  to  exploit  the  banana 
industry  iff  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Ellis  join¬ 
ed  the  company  as  an  accountant  and 
remained  with  it  until  1899,  when  the 
United  Fruit  Company  was  organized. 
He  was  then  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  and  upon  joining  the  United  Fruit 
Company  he  took  charge  of  their  en¬ 
tire  southern  business.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  vice-president  of  me  United  Fruit 
Company  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Di¬ 
vision.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
maintains  regular  services  to  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  out  of  all 
the  above-mentioned  ports  and  it  em¬ 
ploys  outside  of  its  well  known  “Great 
White  Fleet”  of  specially  constructed 
cargo  and  passenger  steamers,  a  large 

_ _  _  _ _  number  of  vessels  under  charter  to  take 

care  of  its  enormous  and  still  growing 
David  S.  Dickenson,  the  new  presi-  tra.ffiC.  His  wide  experience  proved  of 
dent  of  the  Security  Mutual  Life  of  great  value  when  he  directed  his  at- 
Binghamton  won  his  way  through  vari-  tention  to  life  insurance,  and  his  suc- 

ous  positions  in  his  profession,  filling  cess  with  the  Pan-American  Life  has 
v  been  in  keeping  with  his  other  achieve- 

each  with  ability.  As  actuary  ments,  making  good  in  everything  that 

a  particularly  fine  record.  The  Bing-  he  bas  tried.  Among  the  activities  of 
hamton  “Republican-Herald”  printed  an  Mr.  C.  H.  Ellis  are  the  following:  Di¬ 
editorial  in  regard  to  his  elevation  to  rector  and  member  of  the  executive 
editorial  in  reg  Mlltlinl  committee  of  the  Whitney  Central  Na- 

the  presidency  of  the  S  y  tional  Bank;  and  of  the  Whitney  Cen- 

Life,  saying  in  part:  tral  Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  director 

“Mr.  Dickenson  is  courteous,  alert,  in  the  New  Orleans  and  Pacific  Rail- 
courageous  and  companionable.  His  road;  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor 

,  . _ Him  Sander  of  Louisiana;  member  of  the 

modesty  does  not  p  .....  Boston,  Pickwick,  Southern  Yacht, 

dence,  but  from  an  inherent  spirit  that  countryj  Delta  Duck,  Young  Men’s 
makes  him  wish  for  the  good  of  his  gymnastic  and  motor  league  clubs, 
fellows — a  settled  desire  to  be  right  *  *  * 

with  friends,  neighbors  and  all  the  Norman  B.  Ream,  the  widely  known 
world.  His  career  has  made  him  a  financier,  whose  death  occurred  in  New 
keen  student  of  man  and  affairs.  He  York  city  on  Monday,  was  a  director 
,,  .  ,  ,  oll  pvpntti  in  a  number  of  prominent  financial 

is  well  informed  o  ’  and  commercial  institutions,  including 

in  Binghamton,  the  State,  the  nation  the  Equable  Life  Assurance  Society 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Dicken-  and  the  Continental  Insurance  Corn- 
son’s  best  asset  as  an  insurance  chief-  pany.  One  of  his  sons  is  head  of  an 
tain  is  his  thorough  and  complete  insurance  brokerage  house  of  this  city. 

knowledge  of  what  the  statistics  of  life 

„  in cnrpr  onH  H.  C.  Thistleton,  head  office  general 

insurance  mean,  both  to  the  insurer  anu  _/  _  0 

mbuidULB  ’  manager  of  the  London  Guarantee  & 

to  the  insured.  Added  to  that  is  his  Occident  Company,  arrived  in  New 

faculty  of  making  decisions  quickly  and  York  from  England  a  few  days  ago,  and 

in  the  light  of  his  accurate  knowledge  after  spending  a  short  time  in  the  city 

and  his  independent  habits  of  thought.  ^  fQr  ChicagQ  tQ  ^  United  gtates 

*  *  .  Manager  F.  W.  Lawson.  Mr.  Thistle- 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  of  Denver,  v  ce-  j.0n  jiag  been  in  this  country  several 
president  and  western  department  man-  j-;mes  durmg  his  association  with  the 
ager  of  the  National  Surety  Company  London  Guaranty,  and  is  very  familiar 
of  New  York,  is  known  throughout  the  w^b  general  underwriting  conditions 
entire  Mountain  territory  as  the  bond  here 
man,”  so  effectively  has  he  advertised  *  *  * 

the  class  of  security  he  has  for  sale. 

When  in  1904,  Mr.  Smith,  then  a  young  Samuel  Harrington,  a  life  insurance 
attorney  seeking  to  establish  himself  producer  of  known  capacity,  having 
at  Denver,  accepted  the  representation  written  more  than  a  half  million  in  less 
of  the  National  Surety,  its  premium  in-  than  eighteen  months  just  past,  has 
come  in  Colorado  was  $2,000;  last  been  added  to  the  agency  force  of  the 
year  it  received  $90,000,  an  increase  in  United  States  Annuity  &  Life.  Mr. 
ten  years  of  4500  per  cent.  Mr.  Smith  Harrington  has  been  working  in  Arkan- 
is  reputed  to  be  a  genius;  he  is,  but  the  sas,  for  which  he  now  becomes  State 
basis  for  his  wonderful  success  is  work,  manager  for  the  above  Company.  B.  N. 
work  work  The  National  Surety  is  McGraw  has  been  appointed  manager 
proud  to  claim  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  its  for  a  district  in  central  Kentucky.  He 
field  force  and  frequently  refers  to  his  has  had  several  years  of  experience  in 
record  as  an  incentive  to  other  agents  writing  for  old  line  companies,  and  it 
inclined  to  doubt  the  prospects  in  the  is  expected  will  add  materially  to  the 
surety  business.  present  production  for  Kentucky. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


H.  A.  SMITH  NOW  PRESIDENT 


HEADS  NATIONAL  OF  HARTFORD 


Judge  J.  Nichols  Assumes  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Directorate — Declined 
Re-election 


H.  A.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Fire,  of  Hartford,  and  an  ag¬ 
gressive  force  in  its  management  for 
years,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Company  on  Tuesday,  in  succession  to 
James  Nichols,  who  had  continuously 
occupied  the  office  for  twenty-eight 
years,  declining  re-election.  Instead  he 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  thus  continuing  to  lend  his 
valuable  counsel  to  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  the  Company  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  which  he  has  borne  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  part. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  official  of  the 
National  Fire  since  1900,  when  he  was 
chosen  assistant  secretary,  prior  to 
which  time  he  was  its  New  York  State 
agent,  before  that  in  turn  traveling  as 
a  special  agent.  He  began  his  insur¬ 
ance  career  as  a  local  agent  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  shortly  after  graduation  from 
Amherst  College.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  underwriting  policy  of  the 
Company  has  been  very  largely  of  his 
creation,  and  he  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  energetic 
business  getters  in  the  field  to-day. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  Mr.  Smith 
to  surround  himself  with  a  staff  of 
young  and  highly  efficient  lieutenants, 
each  of  whom  had  first  made  good  in 
the  field.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  position  now 
held  by  the  National  among  the  great 
and  rapidly  growing  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  the  country. 


ADJUST  LOSS  ON  HORSES 


Smoke  Flew  Through  a  Partition  and 
Suffocated  Forty-Two  Horses  in 
Brick  Building 


At  intervals  losses  occur  which  are 
so  unexpected  that  they  greatly  shock 
special  risk  experts.  All  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  McCullough  horse  loss 
in  Jersey  City  which  has  been  adjusted 
for  $14,000. 

This  is  what  underwriters  call  an 
irritating  loss  for  the  following  reason. 
For  a  great  many  years  McCullough, 
who  runs  a  large  trucking  business,  had 
conducted  his  operations  from  a  build¬ 
ing  that  was  an  unusually  poor  risk. 
He  moved  into  a  two-story  brick  build¬ 
ing,  the  first  floor  of  which  was  divided 
into  two  rooms,  one  for  auto  trucks,  the 
other  a  garage.  On  the  second  floor 
were  stabled  forty-two  horses.  Above 
the  wagon  room  was  a  concrete  ceiling; 
above  the  garage  was  a  wooden  ceiling. 
Cn  the  second  floor  there  was  a  par¬ 


tition.  It  looked  like  a  good  risk,  but 
fire  set  the  wooden  ceiling  ablaze,  and 
smoke  went  through  the  partition  and 
smoothered  everyone  of  the  horses.  Not 
a  hair  on  their  hide  was  touched  by 
fire.  Jos.  N.  Byrne  &  Company  handled 
the  insurance.  McCullough  has  given 
instructions  that  there  be  no  opening 
in  partitions  in  future  through  which 
smoke  can  reach  his  horses. 

RECEIPTS  AND  REMITTANCES 

Amounts  Sent  to  or  Received  From 
Abroad  by  United  States  Branches 
of  Foreign  Companies 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11.— From  the  offi¬ 
cial  records  of  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  the  subjoined  sets  forth  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  and  re¬ 
mitted  to  their  respective  head  offices 
by  the  United  States  branches  of  the 
foreign  fire  companies  licensed  here, 
during  1914. 

Received  Sent 

Company.  From.  To. 

Aachen  &  Mun.,  Ger.. $39,345  $25,697 

Abeille,  France . 

Atlas,  England  .  i8, 332  103^273 

Balkan  Nat’l  Bui .  1,352 

British  Am.,  Can.  ...  77,962  4o’,138 

Bulgaria-Bul . 188,000  15,500 

Caledonian,  Scot .  25,445  10,626 

Cologne,  Ger . 127,091  122,017 

Com’l  Union,  Eng.  ..556,710  403,210 

Fire  Reins.,  France  .  17,500  6,286 

First  Rus.,  Rus . 

Frankona,  Ger .  13,853 

General,  France  .  6,042 

Hamburg  B„  Ger .  10,149  7, ’665 

International,  Aus.  . .  4,000  20,838 

Law  U.  &  R.,  Eng - 101,490  54,206 

L.  &  L.  &  G.,  Eng.  . .  35,122  413,654 

London  Assur.,  Eng.  .  .  172,672 

Lon.  &  Lan.,  Eng.  ...181,280  580,’ 441 

Lon.  &  Lan.  L.  &.  G .  11,42T 

Minerva,  Ger .  28,335  57,450 

Moscow,  Rus . 

Munich,  Ger . 286,257 

Nationale,  Fran .  53  1,179 

Nord  Deutsche  . 125,000 

North  B.  &  M.,  Eng.  36,152  8(L890 

Northern,  Eng . 500,338  412,790 

Norwich  Union,  Eng .  40,410 

Palatine,  Eng .  5,148  158T61 

Phenix,  France  .  53  3,880 

Phoenix,  Eng .  22,775  51,252 

Rossia,  Rus . 442,418  250,326 

Royal,  Eng .  2,285  323,929 

Royal  Ex.,  Eng .  52,868  137,282 

Russian,  Rus .  50,765 

Scot.  U.  &  N.,  Scot _  90,902  7, 506 

Skandia,  Swe .  6,363 

State,  England  .  12,257  23,792 

South  German,  Ger.  .  21,312  23,785 

Sun,  Eng|  .  71,910  162,660 

Swiss,  Nat’l  . 102,150  . 

Swiss,  Rein .  37,598  150,765 

Urbaine,  France  .  10,309 

Union,  France  .  216  4’912 

Union,  England  .  23,861  123,711 

Western,  Can.' . 152,774  124,944 

Yorkshire,  Eng .  3,224 


JOH*4  OOC  " 
INSURANCE 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 
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OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


g 


NOON  IS  12:16 


Court  Holds  Time  is  Determined  by 
Sun — Decision  Against 
Companies 


contention  of  the  defense  was  that  the 
store  of  which  Mr.  Goldman  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  is  on  the  main  thoroughfare 
and  it  would  have  been  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  a  fire  to  have  even  started 
before  it  would  have  been  noticed. 


The  evidence  in  the  peculiar  case 
recorded  in  the  January  29  issue  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  wherein  Louis 
Goldman,  of  Buffalo,  brought  suit 
against  an  insurance  company  to  re¬ 
cover  from  a  fire  occurring  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  expiration  of  his 
policy,  has  been  completed  and  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $567.21  has  been  rendered 
against  the  companies.  The  case  was 
tried  before  a  jury  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  and  has  been  appealed. 

Mr.  Goldman  contended  that  the  fire 
started  about  11:40  a.  m.  and  burned 
unknown  to  anyone  until  shortly  after 
12  when  an  alarm  was  turned  in.  The 


Mr.  Goldman,  in  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  the  fire  occurred  within  the  time 
limit  of  his  policy,  alleges  that  the 
hour  of  noon  is  determined  by  the 
sun  and  brought  an  expert  from  the 
Federal  Hydrographic  Bureau  into  court 
to  testify  that  noon  on  the  day  of  the 
fire  did  not  arrive  until  12:16  by  the 
clock. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  PHOENIX 

Figures  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  disclosed  assets  of  $14,629,125, 
and  net  surplus  of  $5,273,406.  AH 
former  officers  of  the  Company  were 
re-elected  for  the  new  year. 


“  Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France  ” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  12,  1915. 
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RELATION  OF  INADEQUATE 
WATER  SUPPLY  TO  LOSS 

GEORGE  W.  BOOTH’S  STATEMENT 

National  Board’s  Chief  Engineer  Says 

Water  Failure  is  Less  Frequent 
Than  Reported 

In  nearly  every  daily  report  of  a  fire 
in  America  there  appears  in  the  re-1 
porter’s  story  some  statement  to  this 
effect:  “The  firemen  were  handicapped 
by  failure  of  the  water  supply.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  water  supply 
apparently  falls  down  at  a  crucial 
moment  has  led  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  to  ask  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  whether  these  daily 
paper  reports  are  not  exaggerated,  or 
whether  they  really  reveal  a  condition 
that  should  make  the  same  papers  in 
their  editorial  columns  cry  to  the  house¬ 
tops  for  correction.  -A  number  of  re¬ 
flections  on  privately  owned  water  de¬ 
partments  have  also  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  recently. 

Mr.  Booth’s  Statement 

George  W.  Booth,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers,  has  given  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  the  following  statement  on  the 
subject: 

“As  you  doubtless  know,  this  organi¬ 
zation  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been 
studying  public  fire  protection  facilities 
in  connection  with  the  conflagration 
hazard;  many  of  our  engineers  have 
bad  special  training  in  water  supply 
work  and  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  lay  special  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  good  water  supplies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  cities  need  improved 
supply  works,  larger  mains  and  better 
hydrant  distribution.  But  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  inadequacy  or  failure  of  water  sup¬ 
plies  is  not  so  generally  responsible  for 
failure  to  control  fires  as  you  have  been 
led  to  believe. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are 
a  good  many  instances  where  an  inade¬ 
quate  water  supply  is  responsible  for 
a  heavy  fire  loss,  but  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  in  every  case  so  reported  the 
water  supply  conditions  are  really  re¬ 
sponsible,  or  that  if  water  supplies 
were  entirely  adequate  these  heavy 
losses  would  be  eliminated  or  even 
greatly  reduced.  We  could  cite  cases 
where  an  inadequate  water  supply  has 
been  blamed  for  failure  to  control  a  fire 
or  limit  its  spread,  when  investigation 
by  our  own  and  other  engineers  has 
convinced  us  that  other  causes  were 
mainly  responsible,  such  as  the  failure 
to  safeguard  explosive  or  highly  in¬ 
flammable  substances,  large  areas  and 
weak  construction,  lack  of  proper  cut¬ 
offs  and  of  protection  to  horizontal  and 
vertical  openings  and  Shingle  roofs,  as 
well  as  weak  initial  response  of  the 
firo  department. 

“Many  of  the  large  fires  which  you 
doubtless  have  in  mind  occurred  in 
plants  located  in  small  cities  or  towns 
where  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  fire  protection  furnished,  either  by 
the  water  supply  or  fire  department, 
will  equal  that  available  in  larger  cities, 
and  in  such  cases  it  appears  to  be  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  owners  of  these 
plants  to  reduce  their  hazard  by  im¬ 
proved  construction  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems  and 
other  fire  protective  equipment. 

Privately  Owned  Water  Systems 

“Most  of  the  privately  owned  water 
systems  are  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  many  of  which  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  finance  a  water 
supply  system;  it  is  evidently  much 
more  difficult,  while  still  maintaining 
the  plant  on  a  paying  basis,  to  provide 
proper  protection  in  these  small  munici¬ 
palities  than  in  the  larger  and  more 
compactly  built  cities.  It  is  our  opinion 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  privately  owned 
plants  will  compare  very  favorably 


with  municipally  owned,  in  cities  of 
corresponding  size  and  character. 

“We  do  not  underestimate  in  the  least 
the  importance  which  must  be  attached 
to  water  supply  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  fires,  and  are  convinced  that 
a  failure  of  the  water  supply  has  in 
many  cases  resulted  in  heavy  losses. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  other  causes  as  enumerated  above 
are  most  often  primarily  responsible, 
and  that  the  elimination  of  these  causes 
is  the  logical  and  most  effective  method 
of  reducing  the  fire  waste.” 


CREDITED  TO  INCINERATOR 


Prompt  Disposal  of  Rubbish  Reduces 
Huntington’s  Fire  Record — 
Further  Plans 


Fire  Chief  T.  B.  Davis  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  credits  the  incineration  plant 
with  having  cut  the  fire  loss  of  the 
city  during  January  to  $1,000,  as 
against  over  $10,000  for  the  same 
month  of  1914.  The  rapid  disposal 
of  rubbish  under  the  new  arrangement 
removes  one  of  the  Gity’s  most  prolific 

firo  r*nncipci 

Chief  Davis  plans  to  have  every 
building  in  Huntington  equipped  with 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  central  fire  station. 


UNFORTUNATE  SALEM 

Latest  Fire  Damages  Massachusetts 
City  to  the  Extent  of 
$150,000 


Again  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  visited 
by  a  severe  fire,  the  blaze  some  time 
ago  causing  damage  conservatively  es¬ 
timated  at  $150,000.  The  heaviest  in¬ 
dividual  losses  are  reported  as  follows: 
Daniel  A.  Donahue,  $60,000;  Cobb, 
Bates  and  Yerxa  Company,  $40,000;  R. 
S  Bauer,  $6,000;  James  E.  Fitzgerald, 
$4,500;  J.  Hoeker,  $2,500;  Essex  Hotel 
Company,  $15,000. 

PREVENTABLE  FIRES 

Wherever  intelligent  inspection  of 
Are  losses  is  made  evidence  discloses 
that  the  large  percentages  were  due  to 
carelessness,  and  might  easily  have 
been  prevented  had  intelligent  fore¬ 
thought  been  exercised.  An  analysis 
of  fires  in  Texas  made  by  the  Fire 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  that  State, 
resulted  in  its  finding  that  of  20,644 
fires  in  dwellings  and  private  houses 
during  the  past  few  years  86  per  cent, 
were  preventable,  and  that  of  24,356 
fires  in  mercantile  and  special  hazard 
establishments  during  the  same  period 
73  per  cent,  were  preventable. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 


HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bide-,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
A  menea" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E  S  ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


ROSSI  A  INSURANCE  CO. 

Since  its  entry  into  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  tbe  Rossia  Insurance 
Company  of  Petrograd,  has  made  rapid 
and  solid  progress.  The  latest  figures 
of  the  Company’s  United  States  branch 
show  assets  of  $6,233,165;  reinsurance 
reserve  of  $3,762,390,  and  a  net  surplus 
of  $1,298,153.  The  Rossia  transacts  fire 
reinsurance  business  solely.  C.  F.  Stur 
hahn  is  its  United  States  manager  and 
B  N.  Carvalho,  secretary. 


WM.  G.  WH1LDEN,  President 


GEO.  E.  LYON,  Secretary 


New  Jersey  Fire  Ins.  Co. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Capital 
Net  Surplus 


$1,000,000.00 

426,215.23 


Fire,  Tornado,  Lightning  &  Automobile  Insurance 
AGENTS  WANTED 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


February  12,  1915. 


PUZZLER  IN  FREDONIA  LOSS 


QUESTION  OF  DIVIDED  INTEREST 


Some  Policies  Covered  Hotel  and  Con¬ 
tents;  Others  Only  One-Fourth 
on  Building 


The  Columbia  Hotel  loss  in  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
$10,000.  In  discussing  the  loss  Ralph 
j  Palmer,  of  the  Tremaine  Insurance 
agency,  Fredonia,  writes  The  Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“The  one  thing  that  interests  us  now 
is  this:  There  is  an  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  covering  an  undivided  quarter  in¬ 
terest  on  the  building  and  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  what  amount  the  com¬ 
panies  carrying  this  risk  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  settlement.  The  other  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  risk  cover  everything.  If 
you  can  tell  us  we  would  appreciate  it.” 

An  Answer  to  Mr.  Palmer 

Mr.  Palmer  does  not  state  whether 
the  one-fourth  interest  is  also  covered 
by  the  general  policies  covering  other 
interests. 

However,  if  there  is  a  total  of  $20.- 
000  insurance  and  the  loss  is  $10,000, 
and  the  $20,000  insurance  also  covers 
the  interest  of  the  undivided  one- 
fourth,  we  would  say  that  there  would 
be  $17,500  insurance  to  first  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  loss,  or  $7,500,  and  the 
residue  of  $10,000  would  be  made  to 
contribute  with  the  insurance  of  $2,- 
500  covering  one-fourth  interest  to  pay 
the  remaining  loss  of  $2,500.  The  resi¬ 
due  of  $10,000  would  pay  $2,000  of  the 
remaining  loss  of  $2,500  and  the  $2,- 
500  covering  the  one-fourth  interest 
would  pay  '$500,  making  the  insurance, 
aside  from  the  one-fourth  interest,  pay 
a  total  loss  of  $500,  which  would  take 
care  of  the  entire  loss  of  $10,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a 
loss  of  $10,000  and  insurance  of  $20,- 
000  covering  all  interests  aside  from 
the  one-fourth  interest,  the  $20,000 
would  simply  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
loss,  or  $7,500,  and  the  policy  covering 
one-fourth  interest  would  pay  the  other 
one-fourth  of  the  loss,  or  $2,500. 

Started  in  a  Barber  Shop. 

The  fire  started  in  a  barber  shop  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  ran  up  between 
partitions  to  the  attic  before  being  dis¬ 
covered.  The  Department  did  good 
work. 


MURPHY’S  THRILLING  RIDE 


Syracuse  Insurance  Man  Loses  One 
Hundred  Policies  When  Horse 
Started  Kicking 


Bernard  Murphy,  of  the  Murphy  Insur¬ 
ance  agency,  Syracuse,  weighs  200 
pounds.  A  few  days  ago  he  started  de¬ 
livering  policies,  driving  about  the  city 
in  a  cutter.  His  horse  became  fright¬ 
ened  and  began  to  kick.  Taking  up  the 
story  from  this  point  the  Syracuse 
“Post-Standard”  had  this  to  say: 

“Pulling  on  the  reins  only  makes  a 
kicking  horse  kick  more,  Mr.  Murphy 
learned,  and  at  that  critical  point,  the 
kicker  starting  to  run,  Mr.  M.  rolled- 
rolled  is  the  word,  he  weighs  over  200 
—out  of  the  cutter.  He  grabbed  fran¬ 
tically  for  the  100  policies,  but  had  only 
the  buffalo  rope  with  him  as  he  slid, 
prostrate  along  ‘Robbers  Row.’ 

“The  policies  were  not  in  the  cutter 
when  the  white  horse,  dragging  the  bat¬ 
tered  sleigh,  reached  home,  a  livery 
stable.  An  Italian  had  picked  them  up 
and  was  ‘carrying’  more  fire  insurance 
than  any  other  man  in  Syracuse  when 
Mr.  Murphy  accidentally  met  him.” 


SECURE  ADDITIONAL  LINES 


Jones  &  Whitlock  to  Represent  Prus¬ 
sian  National  in  this  City — Re¬ 
sign  Automobile  Agency 

The  Prussian  National  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  has  recently  appointed 
Jones  &  Whitlock  of  New  York  city 
special  agents  for  the  country  of  the 
inland  marine  department.  New  York 
agents  in  the  metropolitan  district  of 
the  automobile  branch  and  local  agents 
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British  America  Assurance  Company 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

(Incorporated  A.D.  1833) 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  FIRST,  1915 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

ASSETS 

Government  Bonds  . $  39,950.00 

City  and  County  Bonds .  614,107.00 

Railway  Bonds  .  186,599.74 

Corporation  Bonds .  479,000.00 

blocks  .  5  7,300.00 

Lash  in  Banks .  304  355.64 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection .  143  451  07 

Interest  due  and  accrued .  22  5  77  20 


Deduct  Market  Value  of  Special  Deposits  in  excess  of 
corresponding  Liabilities . 


$1,847,340.65 
3,755.51 


$1,843,585.14 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  (New  York  Standard)  .$958,715.87 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses .  142,301.71 

State  Taxes,  Commissions  and  Bills  accrued 

but  not  due .  19,134.86  1,120,152.44 


SURPLUS  IN  UNITED  STATES  . $  723,432.70 

Total  Losses  paid  in  United  States  from  1874 

to  1914,  inclusive  . $23,412,155.55 


New  York  General  Agents 

W.  L.  PERRIN  &  SON 
73  MAIDEN  LANE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


General  Agents,  Suburban  Territory 

JOHN  G.  SIMMONDS 

95  WILLIAM  STREET 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENCY  QUALIFICATION  LAW 


in  New  York  for  the  ocean  marine  de¬ 
partment.  Jones  &  Whitlock  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  special  agents  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  for  the 
inland  marine  department,  covering  the 
entire  United  States,  which  they  have 
had  for  the  past  ten  years.  They  have, 
however,  resigned  the  New  York  city 
automobile  representation  of  that  Com¬ 
pany.  - - - 

FIREMAN’S  FUND 


Fifty-Second  Annual  Statement  Shows 
Company  to  be  in  Flourishing 
Condition 


Through  periods  of  general  business 
depression  as  well  as  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  the  Fireman’s  Fund  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  manages  to  forge  steadily  ahead, 
its  well  organized  and  loyal  agency 
force  seeing  to  it  that  the  popular  Com¬ 
pany  receives  its  full  share  of  desir¬ 
able  offerings.  The  52nd  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  corporation  reports  assets 
of  $10,175,434.  Reserves  as  here  noted 
have  been  provided;  for  losses  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  adjustment,  $810,578;  reinsur¬ 
ance,  $5,244,797;  other  claims,  $285,000; 
dividends,  $60,000.  The  paid  in  capital 
is  $1,500,000  and  the  net  surplus,  $2,- 
275,058. 

'Comparing  the  above  figures  with 
those  submitted  twelve  months  ago, 
shows  the  following  gains:  In  assets, 
$310,563;  in  reinsurance  reserve,  $136,- 
283;  in  surplus,  $23,813. 

When  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
fire  insurance  business  last  year  are 
taken  into  account,  the  showing  of  the 
Fireman’s  Fund  is  doubly  commend¬ 
able.  In  bringing  about  such  results  the 
Eastern  department,  of  which  A.  K. 
Simpson  of  Boston  is  manager,  had  a 
prominent  part. 


KIERNAN  DEFENDS  ALBANY,  ETC. 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
else.  At  that  time  the  agents  started 
to  collaborate  their  experience  on 
dwellings  for  a  period  of  years,  but 
before  we  could  get  our  statistics  to¬ 
gether,  the  new  rates  were  jammed 
through. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  special 
agents  are  now  crying  about  dwelling 
rates  being  too  low.  If  that  is  so,  it 
is  their  own  fault,  but  I  reiterate  what 
I  have  said  above,  that  they  do  not 
know,  nor  does  any  one  else  know 
whether  the  rates  are  too  high  or  too 
low,  without  having  the  facts. 

With  reference  to  your  criticism  as 
to  incendiarism,  I  can  only  renew  the 
citations  of  the  loss  ratio  for  seventeen 
years  which  show  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  companies  operating  in  this  city 
and  does  not  indicate  any  degree  of 
incendiarism. 

With  reference  to  your  criticism  on 
construction,  I  can  only  say  that  in  the 
past  dozen  years  Albany  has  increased 
in  assessed  value  from  $45,000,000  to 
$90,000,000.  The  new  construction  has 
been  in  compliance  with  new  laws  and 
as  the  new  construction  in  the  past 
dozen  years  equals  the  value  created 
up  to  that  time,  it  must  be  equal  to  the 
average  construction  of  any  city  in  the 
country. 

We  have  recently  torn  down  a  section 
comprising  several  blocks,  which  was 
recognized  by  intelligent  students  as 
being  a  conflagration  breeder,  and  the 
destruction  of  this  property  has  ma¬ 
terially  relieved  Albany  from  any  con¬ 
flagration  hazard. 


New  Measure  Governing  Issuance  of 
Licenses  to  be  Offered  in 
Connecticut 


Hon.  E.  W.  Schultz,  chairman  of  the 
insurance  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Assembly,  said  that  the  only  new  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  fire  insurance  contem¬ 
plated  this  year,  was  a  measure  amend¬ 
ing  the  present  agency  qualification 
act.  Under  the  existing  statute  “it  is 
altogether  too  easy  for  agents  to  get 
licenses  from  the  State,  with  the  result 
that  a  number  of  men  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  are  anything  but  a  credit 
to  it.” 

Assemblyman  Schultz  asserted  that 
the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange 
pledged  the  rerating  of  dwelling  risks 
in  Connecticut  by  means  of  schedules 
such  as  were  applied  in  New  York 
last  year. 


Prompt  Payments  Wanted 

Holding  that  fire  insurance  premiums 
are  being  paid  more  promptly  than  are 
casualty  accounts,  the  Casualty  Under- 


GERMANIA 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK. 


ORGANIZED  1859. 

Statement, 

January  1,  ltl4. 

Cash  Capital  . 

. $1,000,000.00 

Assets  . 

.  7,260,197.27 

Net  Surplus  . 

.  2,596,26699 

Surplus  for 

Policy 

Holders  .  .  . 

.  3,596,266.99 

HEAD  OFFICE 
Cor.  William  &  Cedar  Streets 


wr.ters  Association  of  Chicago,  intends 
adopting  a  rule  covering  payments  from 
brokers  similar  to  that  enforced  by 
the  fire  underwriters. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848 


W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 


Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 


Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  jlgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  Y ork 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgenls 

Western  Pennsylvania 
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GATHER  IN  HARTFORD 


Special  Agents  of  Aetna  Holding  Their 
Annual  Conference  With  Com¬ 
pany’s  Executives 


LLOYDS  BILL  PASSED 


Special  agents  of  the  Aetna  to  the 
number  of  thirty  are  in  Hartford  at- 
Bill  About  Transfer  of  Legislation  ten(1jng  their  annual  conference  with 
Also  Goes  Through  New  Jersey  0ompany’s  officials. 

Senate — Downs’  Bill  Among  the  field  men  in  attendance 

-  .  are  the  following  named:  J.  G.  Hughes, 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  has  passed  Canada;  Oliver  H.  King,  Virginia;  H. 
the  bill  permitting  the  licensing  of  q  oiine,  Pennsylvania;  H.  B.  Smith, 
Lloyds  by  the  State.  The  features  of  New  York;  F.  W.  Mathews,  Massachu- 
this  bill  were  described  in  The  Eastern  settg.  James  S.  Middletown,  South 
Underwriter  last  week.  The  Senate  Caroi’ina;  P.  P.  Tucker,  Texas;  Joseph 
has  also  passed  the  bill  causing  revoca-  yy  Biggert,  New  York;  James  W.  Rus- 


tion  of  certificate  of  companies  that 
transfer  litigation  from  one  court  to 
another  without  consent  of  other  party. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Downs  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  permit  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  to  embrace  in  one  policy  a  multi¬ 
ple  coverage. 

JERSEY  AGENTS  TO  MEET 


Frank  Lock,  United  States  Manager  of 
Atlas,  WiL  Address  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  February  18. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Republican  Club,  139  East  Hanover 
street,  Trenton,  Thursday,  February  18, 
at  11  a.  m.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  meeting  at  one  o’clock,  lunch 
will  be  served  at  the  Hotel  Sterling  at 
a  cost  of  $1.00  per  plate.  The  speaker 
for  the  occasion  will  be  Frank  Lock, 
United  States  manager  of  the  Atlas 
Assurance  Company. 


sell,  New  York;  George  W.  Mills, 
Florida;  E.  C.  French,  Louisiana;  W. 
C  Roach,  New  York;  H.  B.  Nugent, 
New  York;  C.  L.  Russ,  Georgia;  Fred 
C.  Clarke,  Oklahoma;  Arthur  Lohmeyer, 
West  Virginia;  W.  H'.  Wart,  Maine; 
W.  Rose  McCain,  Arkansas;  Edward 
Wright,  Texas;  J.  R.  Stewart,  Canada; 
I  B  Beard,  Mississippi;  J.  A.  Bracknev, 
Texas;  W.  S.  Clark,  Texas;  P.  W.  P. 
Jones,  North  Carolina;  A.  G.  O’Neil, 
Oklahoma;  Copper  D.  Winn,  Jr., 
Georgia;  W.  H.  Boutell,  Massachusetts; 
F.  W.  Brodie,  Connecticut. 

MINNESOTA  FIRE  LOSS 


Fire  Marshal’s  Report  Admirable — 
Prevention  Work — Result  of 
Arson  Attempts 


ENTERS  NEWARK  AGENCY 

John  Cassidy,  formerly  a  special 
agent  of  the  Hartford  Accident  &  In¬ 
demnity  Company  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  has  gone  with  O’Gorman, 
Kirkpatrick  &  Young,  of  Newark, 


agents  of  the  Company  in  Essex  _ 

County,  as  manager  of  the  casualty  and  greater  portion  of  which  was  out 


In  his  annual  report,  Charles  E.  Kel¬ 
ler,  fire  marshal  of  Minnesota,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  incendiary  fire  losses 
in  that  State  for  1914  amounted  to 
nearly  $1,0*00,000,  of  which  $162,000 
could  be  traced  directly  to  incendiary 
origin.  More  than  one-half  the  fires  en¬ 
tered  on  the  records  as  of  “unknown 
origin”  were  due,  it  is  assumed,  to 
arson. 

There  were  290  more  fires  in  1914 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  which 
made  an  increased  fire  loss  of  $454,000, 


surety  department. 


RIDGEWOOD  AGENT 

Charles  W.  Dean,  of  Withers  &  Dean, 
of  New  York  city,  has  been  appointed 
agent  of  the  London  &  Lancashire  Fire 
for  all  New  Jersey  exclusive  of  the 
Exchange  territory.  H'e  will  make 
headquarters  at  Ridgewood. 


AGENCY  CHANGES 

The  American  Insurance  Company, 
of  Newark,  has  appointed  A.  H.  Phillips 
&  Company,  as  agents  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  William  P.  Hallinger  in  Camden.  D. 
A.  Henderson  &  Company  were  the 
former  agents  in  both  cities. 


AACHEN  &  MUNICH 


Established  in  1825  the  Popular  Ger¬ 
many  Company  Has  Been  Adding 
to  Its  Strength  Ever  Since 


Formed  nearly  a  century  ago  the 
Aachen  &  Munich,  of  Germany,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  insurance  companies  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  and  is  deservedly  pop¬ 
ular  in  this  country  as  well.  The  latest 
statement  of  the  United  States  branch 
shows  assets  of  $2,664,663;  premium  re¬ 
serve  of  $1,291,056,  and  net  surplus  of 
$1,218,189;  all  three  items  having  been 
increased  materially  over  the  returns 
of  twelve  months  previous. 

The  Company’s  affairs  in  the  United 
States  are  efficiently  directed  by  Man¬ 
ager  J.  A.  Kelsey  and  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  S.  H.  Quackenbush. 


side  of  the  larger  cities  and  due,  to  a 
large  degree,  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  State. 

The  fire  prevention  work  has  result¬ 
ed  in  the  condemning  of  138  buildings 
and  the  removal  of  all  inflammables 
from  527  more.  Fire  escapes  and  gen¬ 
eral  repairs  have  been  compelled,  and 
the  instigation  of  fire  drills,  exits, 
sprinklers,  and  other  measures  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fire  loss  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  fire  marshal  advocates 
the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
local  officials  to  compel  the  enforcing 
of  all  fire  prevention  orders. 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY  DINNER 

The  Insurance  Society  of  New  York 
is  planning  a  dinner  for  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  the  early  part  of  April.  A 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
was  held  on  Tuesday  to  secure  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  well-known  speaker. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  make  this  a 
larger  and  more  attractive  affair  than 
any  previously  held. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 


INCORPORATED  i»n 


Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HYMtN  D.  DAVIS,  Presidant 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOCMDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


British  America 
Assurance  Co. 


Incorporated  1888 


FIRE 

Head  Office  -  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1.  1914 

Assets  .  $1,889,180.99 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  727,908.12 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN, 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance. .  8’fi1 2' 52300 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses......... .  ...  612,523.00 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities .  , 

Net  Surplus .  4,082,441.00 

Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 

JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDER8  *6,082,441.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXCHANGE 

Additional  members  are  being  se¬ 
cured  to  the  Insurance  Brokers  Ex¬ 
change  of  San  Francisco  almost  daily, 
the  organization  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  An  amendment  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  adopted  yesterday  was  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that:  “No  member  shall  take  into 
his  employ  any  person  who  shall  have 
been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Exchange  for  violation 
of  the  rules  thereof.” 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,000.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972’9??'?? 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Office 


38,387.53 


Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


All 


Total  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

\VM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  .S’JS’S 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  ^44.603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  l£.«46.-u 

All  other  Liabilities  . •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  •  8,156.70 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $S7»,~<5.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . .$1,303,043.32 

Total  . . 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


February  12,  1915. 
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Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 

Chartered  iu  18-10 

Capital  Stock  -  -  -  SI, 000.000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,452,043.02 

Special  Reserve  Fund  ■■  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  3,252,859.29 

Total  Assets  -  -  $10,004,903.21 

P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 

C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres*t.  C.  W.  Hailey,  V.  Preset. 

F.  Hondley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Trens. 

‘ 

BILL  AFFECTS  LOSSES 

t  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  legislature,  inserting  a  new 
section  in  section  121-B  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  laws  requiring  the  payment  of 
fire  losses  within  fifteen  days  after  tlhe 
service  of  notice  by  the  insured  to 
the  insurer  that  he  will  consent  to  a 
finding  by  the  appraisers  and  an  um¬ 
pire  chosen  as  provided  in  the  policy 
or  in  section  121-A  of  the  insurance 
law.  This  is  to  apply  only  in  cases  where 
the  loss  determined  by  such  appraisal 
is  not  over  $500. 


WILL  MOTORIZE  IN  CAMDEN 

The  city  of  Camden  will  motorize  all 
of  its  fire  apparatus.  A  bond  issue  of 
$100,000  has  been  authorized  to  increase 
the  department’s  efficiency.  It  took  the 
horse-drawn  vehicles  a  long  time  to  get 
to  the  big  fire  at  Kaighn’s  Point  re¬ 
cently,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  hav¬ 
ing  a  concrete  example  before  it,  the 
City  Council  agreed  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priation.  It  seems  only  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  does  anyone  think  to  lock  a  stable 
door  after  a  horse  has  been  stolen. 


JAM  KITCHEN’S  SMOKE  DAMAGE 


Interesting  Question  for  Adjusters  in 
Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  Loss — A  Talk 
With  H.  B.  Curtis 


In  discussing  the  damage  to  the  jam 
kitchen  of  Ellen  H.  North,  in  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  H.  B.  Curtis,  a  well-known  agent 
of  that  city,  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  this  week: 

“The  point  at  issue  in  this  fire  is  just 
what  damage  to  the  building  is  from 
smoke  and  how  to  overcome  same.  The 
damage  from  fire  was  not  large  in  the 
case  of  either  the  stock  or  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  adjusters  say  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  building  from 
smoke,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  a  new  one  and  hard  to  solve. 
Some  of  the  contents  has  been  taken  as 
salvage  by  the  companies.” 


NEW  AUTOMOBILE  HAZARD 


Electric  Starting  Device  A  Prolific  Fire 
Loss  Producer — Overloaded 
Circuits  the  Cause 


A  new  hazard  in  connection  with 
automobile  insurance  has  developed 
very  rapidly  with  the  installation  in 
practically  all  the  modern  cars  of  elec¬ 
tric  starting  and  lighting  devices,  and 
fires  therefrom  are  becoming  frequent, 
says  the  management  of  the  Fireman’s 
Fund.  These  are  due  to  overloaded  cir¬ 
cuits,  short  circuits  and  in  a  recent  case 


a  car  had  an  electric  gear  shift,  and 
while  in  operation  and  the  owner  was 
shifting  the  gears  the  short  circuit  burn¬ 
ed  the  entire  wiring  of  the  shift  and  the 
two  magnets.  No  other  damage  was  done 
except  to  the  wiring  and  gear  shift,  but, 
as  the  inland  marine  or  conference 
form  of  policy  contains  no  so-called 
dynamo  clause  familiar  to  the  fire  un¬ 
derwriters,  the  loss,  Y’hich  was  heavy, 
was  met  by  the  company. 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31,  1913)  .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  . .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  AND  LOSSES  INCURRED  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE  FOR  PAST  THREE  YEARS 


Premiums  Losses 

• - 1 

Premiums 

y  la - 

Losses 

- 1912 - . 

Received 

Incurred 

Received 

Incurred 

Received 

Incurred 

Abeille,  France  . . . 

..  45,075 

27,844 

$48,303 

$22,320 

$38,240 

$22,932 

Aachen  &  Munich 

..208,635 

95,886 

216,109 

82,369 

206,328 

81,593 

Agricultural,  N.  Y. 

..400,727 

225,286 

416,881 

179,294 

396,199 

219,723 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  .128,128 

84,840 

137,408 

77,089 

134,775 

88,507 

Allemannia,  Pa.  ... 

.  .150,654 

75,810 

143,858 

87,933 

151,732 

69,380 

Am.  Druggists  . . . . 

..  11,190 

6,521 

10,261 

7,892 

9,176 

3,584 

♦Am.  Central,  Mo. 

..145,266 

188,253 

273,755 

150,626 

263,359 

169,026 

Arizona,  Ariz . 

..  33,677 

16,065 

19,174 

8,222 

66 

♦Assur.  Co.  of  Am. 

..  64,165 

12,669 

71,938 

40,354 

71,244 

22,127 

Atlas,  England  . . . 

.  .220,009 

139,085 

146,806 

115,931 

221,884 

96,917 

British  Amer.,  Can. 

.106,759 

78,109 

235,663 

87,983 

237,890 

128,835 

Buffalo  Ger.,  N.  Y. 

.122,682 

99,075 

170,793 

82,465 

162,917 

84,257 

tBulgarian  1st  .... 

.  .201,350 

149,850 

226,974 

180,405 

Caledonian,  Scot.  . 

..340,862 

202,974 

363,074 

162,333 

349,823 

220,565 

Caledonian,  Amer.  . 

. .  7,789 

5,203 

8,612 

4,798 

8,502 

3,640 

Camden,  N.  J . 

..236,021 

129,159 

216,812 

119,894 

233,302 

166,504 

City  of  New  York 

..146,951 

86,947 

167,859 

86,565 

174,298 

81,315 

Cleveland  Nat’l,  0. 

.  3,350 

Colonial  Assur.,  N. 

Y. 110, 850 

8,485 

102,381 

36,778 

47,940 

21,607 

Com’wealth,  N.  Y. 

.  .190,383 

92,449 

161,562 

64,125 

157,429 

106,446 

♦Continental,  N.  Y. 

.1,070,117 

506,509 

1,064,984 

513,026 

1,041,473 

455,042 

Det.  F.  &  M„  Mich..  103, 725 

51,683 

103,997 

51,218 

Detroit,  Nat’l  . 

..  47,434 

28,141 

43,137 

23,558 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . . . 

..  76,877 

42,508 

86,721 

44,996 

57,087 

36,011 

♦Fidelity-Phenix  ... 

.  .739,305 

331,959 

722,391 

365,777 

744,063 

332,111 

tFirst  Rus.,  Rus.  . 

.  .383,437 

162,575 

322,418 

149,038 

309,467 

139,703 

Franklin,  Pa . 

.  .231,369 

164,492 

256,667 

134,181 

249,145 

162,698 

General,  France  . . 

..  96,589 

52,677 

80,?95 

47,861 

87,013 

41,305 

German,  Ill . 

.  .239,619 

165,021 

240,852 

86,760 

106,309 

46,451 

German  Alii.,  N.  Y. 

..113,645 

72,931 

138,403 

77,352 

142,485 

73,955 

Ger.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  , 

.1,419,512 

680,547 

1,437,108 

712,012 

1,563,758 

833,203 

Germania,  N.  Y.  . . 

.  .473,636 

217,108 

502,270 

181,650 

518,355 

214,359 

Hamburg-Bremen  . 

.  .173,173 

112,303 

208,071 

108,204 

228,768 

172,084 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  .. 

..  18,526 

26,091 

27,922 

34,987 

51,231 

95,350 

Hanover,  N.  Y.  . . . 

.  .349,174 

221,076 

420,973 

221,887 

419,185 

200,049 

♦Home,  N.  Y . 

2,927,658 

1.613,585 

2,842,713 

1,609,939 

2,799,152 

1,746,303 

Imperial  N.  Y.  ... 

..  65,804 

23,266 

Knicker.,  N.  Y.  . . . 

..  19,476 

3,841 

7,415 

Law  U.  &  R.,  Eng..  77,087 

67,076 

141,344 

79,384 

152,253 

110,917 

Lon.  Assur.,  Eng. 

.  .351,927 

168,476 

379,401 

185,465 

372,569 

162,038 

♦Lon.  &  Lan.,  Eng. 

..383,653 

173,561 

404,181 

117,019 

383,436 

186,056 

L.  &  L.  L.  &  Guar.,  Eng.  19,950 

105 

♦Mass.  F.  &  M.... 

. .  81,676 

54,874 

94,580 

62,586 

94,843 

49,410 

Mechanics,  Pa.  . . . 

..  61,030 

29,238 

67,763 

43,679 

69,970 

43,090 

Merchants,  Col.  . .  . 

...  18,109 

6,053 

20,017 

4,711 

16,201 

3,128 

(Moscow.  Russia  . 

.  .441,800 

261,675 

483,726 

237,665 

455,007 

236,397 

Nationale,  France  . 

...  67,613 

41.767 

New  Brunswick  . . . 

.  .  80,062 

44,854 

89,020 

43,299 

86,359 

40,328 

Nord-Deutsch,  Ger. 

..148,852 

90,067 

107,829 

45,113 

94,579 

29,897 

N.  B.  &  M.,  Eng. 

..986,486 

547,259 

1,089,663 

506,673 

1,087,483 

620,777 

N.  B.  &  M„  N.  Y. 

..118,070 

53,074 

103,130 

42,478 

93,225 

50,917 

Northern,  N.  Y.  . . 

..150,129 

77,909 

130,340 

67,815 

150,589 

76,191 

Nor.  Assur.,  Eng.  . 

.  .393,899 

205,167 

370,495 

187,647 

379,896 

173,866 

North  River,  N.  Y. 

...434,978 

205,171 

514,550 

217,414 

494,206 

240,855 

(Phenix,  France  . . 

..  67,613 

41,767 

72,454 

33,480 

57,361 

34,399 

Phoenix,  Eng . 

.  .358,526 

179,692 

390,659 

214,862 

430,299 

276,684 

♦Prov.-Wash.,  R.  I. 

.394,319 

186,103 

390,479 

212,549 

385,181 

219,359 

♦Queen.  New  York 

.  .403,703 

221,074 

404,080 

177,071 

398,683 

189,291 

Reliance,  Phila.  . . 

..121,769 

69,878 

145,582 

71,504 

156,433 

'  97,711 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  .119,283 

73,450 

124,349 

66,916 

110,421 

59,489 

tRossia,  Russia  ... 

. .  79,167 

30,661 

697,957 

447,236 

636,516 

392,826 

♦Royal,  Eng . 

1,050,981 

543,837 

1,097,449 

616,556 

1,130,641 

663,633 

Royal  Exch.,  Eng. 

.  .261,825 

153,714 

266,744 

123,977 

267,988 

128,880 

Russian  Re-Ins.  . . . 

.  .295,828 

165,348 

290,627 

143,556 

273,340 

138,094 

Scottish  Union  . . . 

.  .373,042 

216,503 

370,706 

169,838 

395,244 

206,152 

Security,  Conn.  . .  . 

.  .217,944 

121,628 

236,838 

117,316 

236,677 

136,045 

tSkandia,  Sweden  . 

.  .135,447 

101,483 

200,480 

138,317 

203,698 

111,024 

Springfield,  Mass.  . 

..474,372 

300,687 

479,617 

240,205 

488,915 

274,249 

Standard,  N.  J.  ... 

. .  79,870 

50,738 

78,776 

45,779 

74,945 

55,223 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

..180,169 

100,748 

273,947 

90,905 

251,351 

139,362 

Sun,  England  . 

.  .458,349 

257,274 

506,892 

220,840 

526,089 

297,458 

Swiss,  National  ... 

.  .289,417 

181,826 

176,931 

160,178 

170,402 

85,084 

Teutonia,  Pa . 

. .  11,352 

2,431 

112,713 

80,204 

126,574 

97,928 

Union,  New  York 

..112,678 

73,741 

46,617 

23,321 

48,152 

18,190 

Union,  France  .... 

. .  58,797 

19,718 

86,500 

47,265 

76,013 

38,682 

Union  Assur.,  Eng. 

. .  86,820 

56,550 

49,061 

9,709 

31,111 

3,358 

United  Firemens  . 

.  .107,608 

46,415 

84,606 

62,883 

92,995 

51,017 

United  States  .... 

.  .239,065 

99,418 

236,654 

93,444 

177,627 

79,255 

Urbaine,  France  . . 

. .  62,811 

29,311 

46,551 

6,095 

Va.  F.  &  M„  Va.  . 

. .  87,483 

56,464 

84,184 

34,735 

96,425 

61,119 

Vulcan,  Neiw  York 

. .  49,890 

13,022 

30,756 

50,475 

66,107 

32,331 

Westchester,  N.  Y. 

.543,391 

302,632 

615,838 

296,744 

634,530 

268,042 

♦W’estern,  Can.  . . . 

.  .204,551 

188,827 

234,126 

82,854 

227,630 

133,716 

Williamsburg  City 

..474,924 

333,608 

648,447 

371,257 

568,549 

323,645 

Marine  business  not  included  t  Reinsurance  only. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


mVnDI/CUlDC  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

lUlmOnlnL  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co..  IT.  S.  Trustee,  58  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Hairy  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

irtroit  National  Jfftrr 
ittHttrattrr  (Eo. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 
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February  12,  1915. 


“  The  Claim-The  Proof  of  Loss-When  Is  Loss  Payable  ?  ” 

Resume  of  Talk  by  Robert  J.  Fox  Before  Insurance  Society 

ot  New  York 


Robert  J  Fox  attorney  for  a  number  to  have  a  care  at  the  outset  that  his 
of  prominent  fire’insurance  companies,  cairn  be  honest  and,  in  New  York  State 
snoke  to  the  members  of  the  Insurance  at  least,  a  crime  may  be  committed  un- 
Societv  of  this  city  at  the  Board  Rooms  der  this  section  of  the  Penal  Law  not- 
recentlv  upon  “The  Claim— The  Proof  withstanding  that  there  has  been  no 
of  Loss—When  is  Loss  Payable?”  Mr.  filing  of  formal  proofs  and  it  will  nat- 
Fox  has  represented  the  companies  in  urally  have  a  strong  tendency  to  dis¬ 
count  in  a  number  of  important  and  courage  fraud  of  every  kind  in  relation 
intricate  cases,  among  them  that  of  the  to  the  insurance  contract— a  contract 
famous  People  vs.  Markheim  litigation,  with  which  the  public  interests  are  so 
The  Markheim  Decision  c’osely  related-  .  , 

Until  the  conviction  in  the  so-called  Notice  of  Loss 

Markheim  case,  recently  affirmed  by  Mr.  Fox  pointed  out  that,  according 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  there  was  a  great  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Will  & 
doubt  as  to  what  constituted  a  claim  Baumer  vs.  the  Rochester  German  (140 
against  an  insurance  company  for  the  App.  Div.,  691)  the  notice  of  loss  need 
pavment  of  a  loss  on  a  contract  of  in-  only  be  given  with  due  diligence  or  as 
surance  Louis  Markheim,  president  of  soon  as  circumstances  reasonably  per- 
the  Markheim  Company,  was  convicted  mit.  The.  delay  in  giving  notice  in  this 
after  a  trial  lasting  several  days  and  case  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  to  the  confusion  after  the  San  Fran- 
less  than  two  years  and  not  more  cisco  earthquake  and  fire,  plaintiff  was 
than  three  years  and  six  months,  for  fifty  days  unable  to  ascertain  what 
for  a  violation  of  what  is  known  as  property  had  been  destroyed. 

Section  1202  of  the  Penal  Law,  which  Inventory 

provided  that:  It  is  provided  in  the  policy  contract 

“A  person  who  knowing  it  to  be  such,  that  the  insured  shall  state  in  the  in- 
"Presents  or  causes  to  be  presented  ventory  the  cost  and  the  quantity  of 
a  false  or  fraudulent  claim  for  the  pay-  item  of  damaged  and  undamaged 

ment  of  a  loss  upon  a  contract  of  in-  pr0perty  and  the  amount  claimed  and 
surance,  is  punishable  by  not  more  -n  proof  of  loss  the  cash  value  of 
than  five  years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  eaoll  }tem  and  the  amount  of  loss  there- 
than  $500,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im-  on  jn  case  ,of  McManus  vs.  the 
prisonment.”  Western  Insurance  Company  (22  Misc., 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  269;  aff>d  43  App  Div  _  550)  the  court 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  where  p0jnte(j  out  the  difference  between  the 
the  conviction  was  affirmed,  Justice  two  papers  an<j  sajd  (a)  there  was  no 
Scott  writing  a  forceful  opinion  in  reqUjrement  that  the  inventory  be  made 
which  all  the  other  justices  concurred  a  part  0f  the  proofs  and  (b)  it  need 
(People  vs.  Markheim,  162  App.  Div.,  noj.  emi,race  articles  wholly  destroyed, 
p.  859);  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to 


the  Court  of  Appeals  and  was  again 
affirmed  by  a  unanimous  court,  no 
opinion  being  given. 

What  is  a  Claim? 


Proofs  of  Loss 

The  case  of  Glazer  vs.  the  Insurance 
Companies  (190  N.  Y.,  6)  involving  a 
loss  of  household  furniture,  was  tried 


The  opinion  of  Justice  Scott  was  in  two  or  three  times  and  finally  went 
part  as  follows:  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  appeared  that 

“The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  insured  had  filed  an  inventory  un- 
the  defendant  was  president  of  a  cor-  verified,  showing  the  quantity  and  cost 
poration  known  as  Markheim  &  Co.,  of  the  property  destroyed  and  injured, 
which  carried  a  large  stock  of  goods  and  the  amount  claimed  thereon.  The 
insured  in  43  different  insurance  com-  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  it  was  a 
panies  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  $131,-  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  deter- 
000-  that  a  fire  occurred,  doing  con-  mine  whether  the  defendant,  by  retain- 
si  der  able  damage;  that  immediately  ing  paper  without  any  objection  until 
after  the  fire,  indeed  on  the  evening  of  the  sixty  days  had  expired,  by  using 
the  same  day,  the  defendant  as  presi-  it  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  prop- 
dent  of  the  corporation,  made  a  written  erty  and  ascertaining  for  himself  the 
contract  with  a  firm  of  public  fire  ad-  amount  of  damage  to  the  various  ar- 
justers  retaining  them  on  a  percentage  tides  covered  by  the  policy,  and  then 
basis  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  ad-  entering  upon  negotiations  based  upon 
justment  of  the  loss  with  the  insurance  the  contents  of  the  paper  for  a  settle- 
companies;  that  the  said  adjusters  im-  ment  of  the  claim,  led  the  plaintiff  to 
mediately  notified  in  writing  the  com-  believe  that  no  further  proofs  of  loss 
panies  interested,  of  the  fact  of  the  would  be  required  and  so  waived  their 
fire  and  the  loss;  that  thereupon  a  services. 

committee  of  two  adjusters  was  ap-  Protection  of  Other  Interests 

pointed  to  represent  the  companies  af-  where  other  interests  are  insured  by 
fected  by  the  loss;  that  the.  defendant,  policy,  an  important  question  arises 
in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  such  ag  4o  whether  they  can  protect  that 
adjustment,  caused  to  be  made  up  and  jnterest  filing  a  proof  of  loss  or 
submitted  to  the  committee  ot  adjust-  jndeed  whether  they  are  required  to  do 
ers  representing  the  insurance  com-  g0  -p^ggg  questions  arise  among  others 
panies,  a  statement  purporting  to  show  three  cases  where  there  is  (1)  a 
in  detail  the  amount  and  value  of  the  m(>rtgage  claiming  under  a  Standard 
goods  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Mortgagee  Clause  (2)  a  simple  loss  pay- 
that  such  statement  was  false  anc  a^]e  c]ause  to  a  mortgagee  or  other  in- 
known  to  the  defendant  to  be  false  and  terest  and  (3)  a  Trust  and  Commission 
was  prepared  and  presented  with  the  Qause  These  particular  interests  are 
purpose  and  intent  of  defrauding  the  tQ  treated  by  others  later  during 
insurance  companies  into  paying  a  ^.g  course  anci  will  not  be  considered 
greater  sum  than  the  loss  actually  suf-  furtiier  frere  than  to  say  that  such  in¬ 
hered.  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  terests  may  file  proofs  (McDermott  vs. 
that  the  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  in  Insurance  companies,  207  N.  Y„  482; 
our  minds  of  the  defendant  s  guilt.  Czerweny  vs.  Insurance  Companies,  139 
The  crime  has  passed  into  history  gupp  .  345)  •  and  indeed  it  that  these  and 
and  another  and  more  important  step  0yjer  cases  (Heilbrunn  vs.  Insurance 
has  been  taken,  not  only  for  the  pro-  Companies,  140  App.  Div.,  587  aff’d.  202 
tection  of  the  insurance  companies  N  y.,  610)  are  authority  for  the  propo- 
against  fraudulent  claims  but  indeed  sitioili  there  is 

no  condition  of  the  policy 


for  the  protection  of  the  entire  com 
munity.  The  effect  of  such  a  decision 
can  hardly  be  measured;  it  will  deter 
one  so  disposed  from  presenting  or  at- 


appiicable  requiring  them  to  do  so 
Sixty  Day  Time  Limit 
The  condition  that  proofs  of  loss  are 


ESTABLISHED  1825 


Aachen  and  Munich 

Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Germany 


Losses  Paid  over  -  $100,000,000 


United  States  Branch— New  York 
J.  A.  KELSEY,  Manager  S.  H.  QUACKENBUSH,  Asst.  Mgr. 


STATEMENT  DECEMBER  31,  1914. 

Assets  . $2,664,663.14 

Premium  Reserve .  1,291,056.30 

All  Other  Liabilities .  155,417.19 

Surplus  . .  1,218,189.65 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E  C  IRWIN  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

’  M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


l^M? 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  $1,439,399.53 

Liabilities'  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


tempting  to  present  a  fraudulent  claim;  to  be  filed  within  sixty  days  after  the 
he  is  warned  by  the  Markheim  case  fire  unless  such  time  is  extended  in 


writing  by  the  company,  has  given  rise 
to  some  questions  worthy  of  review. 

The  words  “sixty  days  after  the  fire” 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  court  to 
mean  that  the  time  began  to  run  from 
the  termination  of  the  fire  and  not  from 
the  time  of  commencement. 

In  the  case  of  Peabody  vs.  Satterlee 
(166  N.  Y.,  174),  it  was  held  that  the 
mailing  of  proofs  of  loss  in  Buffalo  on 
the  sixtieth  day  for  delivery  in  New 
York,  which  did  not  reach  the  under¬ 
writers  until  the  sixty-second  day,  was 
not  a  compliance  with  the  condition 
and  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  if 
proofs  were  mailed  on  or  before  the 
time  limited  in  a  city  where  the  com¬ 
pany  had  its  office  and  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Postal  Authorities  is  to  de¬ 
liver  through  its  carriers,  which  did 
not  in  fact,  reach  the  company  until 
after  the  time  limit. 

The  mere  retention  of  the  proofs 
would  not,  in  this  State  at  least,  waive 
the  time  limit.  In  the  case  of  Perry 


vs.  Caledonian  Insurance  Company  (103 
App.  Div.,  113),  the  plaintiff  served 
proofs  sixty-five  days  after  the  fire  and 
it  was  concluded  that  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  was  not  waived  by 
their  retention.  And  in  Bell  vs.  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  (19  Hun.,  238),  where 
the  fire  occurred  on  January  11,  1873, 
and  they  were  mailed  sixty  days  there¬ 
after  but  not  received  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  held  there 
was  no  waiver  by  retaining  them. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


R.  C.  RATHBONE  DEAD 

Robert  C.  Rathbone,  dean  of  the  in¬ 
surance  brokerage  fraternity  of  New 
York  city,  died  on  Wednesday,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness.  He  was  in  his  90th 
year. 

Mr.  Rathbone  began  his  brokerage 
career  in  1853,  the  business  having  been 
conducted  since  1877  under  the  firm 
name  of  R.  C.  Rathbone  &  Son. 


February  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


AGENTS  DISCUSS  STATE  FUND 


NEEDS  HELP,  SAY  NEW  YORK  MEN 


Last  Week's  Developments  a  Crusher — 
Views  of  Turgeon,  Amsden,  Bruns 
and  Others 


It  is  interesting  to  note  what  insur¬ 
ance  men  throughout  the  State  think  of 
the  expose  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  commission 
and  the  fact  that  the  State  Fund  may 
have  to  raise  rates.  The  following  are 
some  views: 

G.  T.  Amsden,  president  of  New  York 
State  Association  of  Fire  Insurance 
agents,  and  agent  of  the  London  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Accident  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

While  we  have  had  considerable  com¬ 
petition  with  the  State  Fund,  most  of 
our  business  was  taken  care  of  so  that 
we  have  not  lost  any.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  statement  of  Chairman 
Dowling,  of  the  Commission,  at  Albany, 
on  Tuesday,  as  given  in  the  paper,  is 
correct,  the  State  Fund  is  no  place  for 
any  man  or  company  to  insure  in. 

With  a  loss  record  of  about  63  per 
cent,  and  expenses  of  $225,000  to  date, 
their  proposition  of  a  15  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dend  being  declared  three  months  after 
June  30th,  to  take  effect  six  months 
from  date  on  six  months’  business,  is  a 
very  unbusinesslike  proposition.  I 
don’t  think  that  any  corporation  to-day 
would  make  such  a  declaration.  It  only 
goes  to  show  that  the  State  Fund  needs 
help  from  the  State. 

The  amount  of  expenses  required  by 
the  Commission  for  operating  and  do¬ 
ing  their  work,  and  also  doing  work  for 
the  State  Fund,  only  goes  to  prove  the 
statements  made  by  experienced  insur¬ 
ance  agents  and  company  officials  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  last  year  that  the 
companies  could  do  it  more  cheaply 
and  satisfactorily. 

Our  statements  are  also  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
it  costs  only  about  $40,000  a  year  to 
operate  the  Commission  there.  This 
figure  has  been  given  to  me  by  other 
parties;  I  am  not  positive  of  it,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Fred  V.  Bruns,  Syracuse:  It  always 
reflects  a  rather  small  mind  to  say  “I 
told  you  so,”  but  insurance  men  in  this 
part  of  the  State  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  State  Fund  theory  are 
interested  in  the  announcement  that  a 
further  appropriation  is  needed,  and 
amused  at  the  thought  that  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Fund  announced  a  pro¬ 
posed  dividend  and  indicated  that  they 
would  write  business  at  a  lower  rate 
than  tariff  and  then,  find  themselves  a 
few  weeks  later  practically  bankrupt. 

The  State  Fund  fallacy  is  but  anoth¬ 
er  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  poli¬ 
tical  appointees  attempting  to  vie  with 
men  who  are  trained  by  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  particular  business.  It  again 
demonstrates  that  private  capital  judi¬ 
ciously  administered  is  of  far  greater 
economic  value  than  public  administra¬ 
tion  of  private  utilities. 

In  Syracuse  insurance  men  have 
been  giving  repeated  evidences  of  the 
inefficiency  of  political  appointees. 


The  technical  demands  of  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  laws  ever  placed 
upon  the  books  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  demonstrated  most  conclu¬ 
sively  that  one  can  no  more  take  from 
the  ranks,  a  man  possibly  proficient  in 
his  own  calling,  and  place  him  in 
another  position,  for  which  he  is  totally 
unfit  and  expect  anything  but  ludicrous 
•results. 

Insurance  men  in  Central  New  York 
have  with  great  difficulty  refrained 
from  going  into  print  and  proving  the 
errors  many  time  made  by  over  zeal¬ 
ous  politicians  in  an  effort  to  justify  an 
institution  upon  whose  continuance 
their  own  positions  depend. 

E.  F.  &  J.  S.  Kernan,  Utica:  I  think 
that  the  best  argument  against  the 
State  Fund  is  the  report  made  recently 
by  the  committee  which  investigated 
the  expenditures  of  the  State  Compen¬ 
sation  Department,  and  I  believe  that 
if  you  set  forth  this  report  in  your 
paper,  it  would  give  the  insurance 
agents  information  which  they  could 
use  to  their  advantage.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  you  condense  the  report 
which  has  been  published  in  the  papers 
and  bring  out  the  principal  features, 
thus  enabling  the  agents  to  digest  and 
present  the  arguments  forcibly  to  their 
clients. 

N.  E.  Turgeon,  Buffalo,  President  of 
New  York  State  Insurance  Federation: 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  they  put  up  to  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Steel  Co.  of  this  city,  and  which 
it  is  also  reported  that  they  offered  to 
the  Larkin  Co.,  namely,  that  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  stipulated  premium  they  would 
handle  their  insurance  for  a  year,  pay¬ 
ing  all  losses;  that  at  the  end  of  the 
period  if  it  was  shown  that  the  losses 
had  not  reached  the  amount  paid  in 
premium  that  they  would  refund  to  the 
assured  the  difference  between  the  pre¬ 
mium  paid  and  the  losses  sustained. 
How  does  that  sound  for  a  beautiful 
proposition  for  the  little  fellow  who 
pays  $50  or  $75  in  premium  and  has 
no  accident? 

Recently  Mr.  Baldwin  attempted  to 
require  a  man  who  had  been  carrying 
his  insurance  in  the  State  Fund  to  give 
him  thirty  days’  notice  prior  to  his 
withdrawal.  The  situation  was  taken 
up  by  an  insurance  agent  in  Rochester, 
who  convinced  Mr.  Baldwin,  apparently 
very  much  to  his  disappointment,  that 
the  law  provided  that  notice  must  be 
received  within  thirty  days.  Baldwin 
finally  admitted  the  point.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  he  was  aware  of 
it  at  all  times,  this  simply  being  anoth¬ 
er  one  of  the  beautiful  methods  which 
they  have  adopted. 

I  think  the  financial  situation  with 
reference  to  the  State  Fund  will  prob¬ 
ably  put  something  of  a  damper  on  the 
dividend  of  15  per  cent,  that  was  pro¬ 
posed. 

A.  C.  Hegeman,  president  Fire  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association  of  New  York:  The 
disclosures  regarding  the  Commission’s 
finances  and  the  interviews  with  Mr. 
Dowling  and  others  about  the  State 
Fund  furnish  brokers  and  agents  with 
a  smashing  good  argument  against  the 
Fund.  They  simply  show  that  the 
Fund  is  broke. 
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Bonds  of  Suretyship=Casualty  Insurance 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
Assets  over  .  .  $11,000,000 

The  Strongest  Surety  and  Casualty  Company 

in  the  World 

An  “F.  &  D.”  Guarantee  is  the  Greatest  Pledge 
of  Service  and  Security 


Home  Office :  BALTIMORE 


539,126.  Compared  to  the  returns  of 
June  30th  last,  the  above  figures  show 
gains  as  follows:  In  assets,  $252,006; 
in  surplus,  $100,391,  and  in  losses  paid 
since  organization,  $1,867,303. 


TO  LOCATE  STOLEN  PROPERTY 


Burglary  Insurance  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  Plans  Pawnbrokers  In¬ 
spection  Department 


Among  other  important  matters  be¬ 
fore  the  Burglary  Insurance  Underwrit¬ 
ers  Association  for  consideration  is  the 
formation  of  a  Pawnbrokers  Inspection 
Department.  The  province  of  such  di¬ 
vision  if  created,  would  be  the  system¬ 
atic  visitation  of  pawnbrokers  estab¬ 
lishments  in  search  of  property  stolen 
from  parties  insured  in  any  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  companies.  The  idea  is  favor¬ 
ably  regarded,  the  prevailing  belief  be¬ 
ing  that  by  means  of  such  effort  a 
great  deal  of  jewelry  especially,  now 
lost,  could  be  traced  and  restored  to 
rightful  owners. 


PRUDENTIAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Under  efficient  direction  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  Casualty  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
is  making  steady  headway.  With  total 
assets  of  $1,144,916;  it  has  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  beyond  its  capital  of  $300,000  and 
all  liabilities,  of  $232,444.  Square  deal¬ 
ing  to  agents  and  policyholders  is  the 
basic  plank  in  the  Prudential’s  plat¬ 
form. 


$500,000  BOND 

One  of  the  largest  administrator 
bonds  ever  filed  in  Northern  Virginia, 
was  that  for  $500,000  written  for  J.  E. 
Johnson  by  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  through  its  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  agent  B.  F.  Kirkpatrick. 


Agents  of  the  Columbia  Life  recently 
heard  W.  F.  Robertson,  vice-president 
of  that  Company,  deliver  a  stereopticon 
lecture  at  his  home  in  Cincinnati. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  STUDENTS 


Members  of  Universal  Ana  ytical  Sched¬ 
ule  Class  Hold  Dinner  in 
This  City 


Members  of  the  Universal  Analytical 
Schedule  Class  of  this  city,  conducted 
by  Harrison  Law  and  instructed  by 
Carl  Hansen,  secretary  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Service  Bureau, 
enjoyed  .an  admirable  dinner  at  the 
Marlborough  Hotel  on  Monday  night,  the 
occasion  marking  the  close  of  the  class 
for  the  season.  The  post  prandial 
speakers  in  addition  to  Mr.  Law,  were 
Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney,  of  the  Bureau; 
Mr.  Hansen;  A.  J.  Hodson,  of  the  Aetna, 
and  A.  E.  Harry,  of  the  United  States 
Fidelity  &  Guaranty. 

The  Class  now  boasts  a  membership 
of  170;  representing  12  companies  and 
88  brokerage  houses. 


FAVORS  DIRECT  PAYMENTS 


Contend  Present  Method  of  Claim  Set¬ 
tlement  in  New  York  State  Leads 
to  Serious  Delay 


Maintaining  that  the  present  practice 
of  having  all  claims  filed  under  the 
New  York  Workmen’s  Compensation 
law  paid  through  the  Compensation 
Commission  “necessarily  leads  to  de¬ 
lay,”  and  thus  bears  severely  upon 
claimants,  the  National  Civic  Federa¬ 
tion  favors  direct  payments.  It  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Legislature  and  advocate 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
present  statute  along  lines  indicated. 


FIDELITY  &  CASUALTY  CO. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  are  en¬ 
couraging,  recording  as  they  do  mate¬ 
rial  gains  in  all  essential  particulars 
during  the  troublous  latter  half  of  1914. 
The  Company’s  assets  on  January  1 
were  $11,858,729;  its  liabilities  $8,319,- 
608;  capital,  $1,000,000,  and  surplus  $2,- 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 


Massachusetts  Bondingandnsurance  Company 

BOSTON  T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000  Write  For  Territory 


^ffrufirntial  (flaaualtg  (j Jo. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

- Liability - Property  Damage - Collision;  Employers’  Liability - Public 

— Teams - Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation - General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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CLASSIFYING  THE  BUSINESS  ing6  a  year  of  hardship  among  our  poli- 

— — •  cyholders  would  be  appreciated  by 

BURGLARY  ASSOCIATION’S  PLAN  agent  and  policyholder  alike,  we  paid 

- -  liberally,  with  the  result  that  the  held 

is"  in  splendid  condition  for  a  good 
1915  campaign  for  new  business  and 
renewals.”  The  North  American  has 
now  assets  of  $754,066,  and  a  policy¬ 
holders  surplus  of  $428,545. 


Risks  Graded  According  to  Class,  Terri¬ 
tory,  Rate,  Loss  Experience 
and  Other  Features 


Under  the  direct  supervision  of  Man¬ 
ager  S.  B.  Brewster,  the  Burglary  In¬ 
surance  Underwriters  Association  is 
hard  at  work  upon  a  comprehensive 
business  classification  plan  adopted  on 
the  first  of  the  present  year. 

By  use  of  the  card  system,  punch¬ 
ing,  counting  and  recording  machines, 
the  employes  of  the  Bureau  are  able 
to  promptly  and  accurately  classify  the 
business  as  to  character,  location, 
amount  at  risk,  premium,  loss  record, 
and  other  features,  a  knowledge  of 
which  will  prove  of  high  service  to 
those  entitled  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  results. 

The  country  is  divided  into  six  terri¬ 
tories:  Chicago  and  certain  cities  in 
California  comprise  group  No.  1;  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  New  Jersey 
No.  2;  cities  of  over  100,000  population 
and  counties  in  which  such  cities  are 
located  No.  3;  cities  of  less  than  100,- 
000  population  not  otherwise  classified 
No  4"  New  England  No.  5  and  Kansas 
City  and  the  State  of  California  No.  6. 

In  classifying  mercantile  business,  no 
less  than  500  sub-divisions  are  used,  so 
thorough  is  the  recording  plan  employ¬ 
ed.  Bank  risks  too  are  very  closely 
watched,  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
ir  this  class  being  560;  the  style  and 
make  of  safe  and  vault;  its  size, 
capacity,  age  and  the  like  being  duly 
recorded,  together  with  the  population 
of  the  town  or  -city  of  its  location. 

Separate  cards  are  used  for  the  writ¬ 
ings  and  the  cancellations  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  the  experience  finally  recorded 
being  based  upon  the  net  amount  at 
risk. 

Besides  the  amount  of  loss,  its  nature> 
date,  location  of  the  risk  and  the  form 
under  which  the  business  was  written 
is  duly  tabulated,  the  result,  it  is  figur¬ 
ed,  being  useful  as  indicating  to  mem¬ 
bers  their  most  prolific  loss  causes, 
and  suggesting  perhaps  means  for  re¬ 
ducing  them. 

Twenty-six  companies  now  hold  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Burglary  Insurance  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association.  Each  through 
a  code  letter  reports  its  experience  to 
the  association,  the  returns  being  at 
once  analyzed  and  recorded.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  data  now  coming  in,  Mr. 
Brewster  has  the  experience  of  the 
membership  companies  for  four  years 
past,  and  while  not  nearly  so  complete 
in  its  nature  as  that  furnished  at  the 
present  time,  much  of  it  is  of  high 
value,  and  it  will  be  carefully  gone  over 
and  the  data  used  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  degree. 

The  purpose  of  the  tabulation  is  to 
place  the  rating  of  burglary  insurance 
risks  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  to  jus¬ 
tify  them  not  only  to  underwriters  gen¬ 
eral  and  local,  but  to  the  assured  as 
well.  Such  result  will  be  attained  once 
the  work  now  well  in  hand  shall  have 
been  completed. 


CASUALTY  MEN  DINE 


Annual  Banquet  of  Casualty  and  Surety 

Club  of  New  York— Unique  Enter¬ 
tainment  Creates  Sensation 

Members  of  the  Casualty  and  Surety 
Club  of  New  York  and  their  guests  for¬ 
got  their  office  dignity  for  a  while  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  and  adopted  a 
holiday  spirit  to  attend  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Club  at  Delmon- 
ico’s.  President  Bayard  P.  Holmes, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  very  efficient 
committee  on  entertainment,  succeeded 
i7i  springing  several  clever  surprises  on 
those  present  with  decided  success. 
The  extra  edition  of  the  Casualty  and 
Surety  Gazoo  which  was  distributed 
at  each  plate,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
comment  and  many  laughs  by  its  trite 
sallies. 

The  surprise  of  the  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  introduction  and  subse¬ 
quent  speech  of  the  living  image  of 
Insurance  Superintendent  Potts  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Nearly  every  one  was  taken  in 
by  the  impersonation  and  the  sensation 
created  by  his  remarks  and  their  refu¬ 
tation  by  Edson  S.  Lott  was  only  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  exposure  of  the  fake. 

William  C.  Mulvey,  president  of  the 
Club  last  year,  and  long  one  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee,  was  presented 
with  a  handsomely  engraved  cigarette 
case  and  gold  lined  humidor  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
organization. 

A  cast  of  underwriting  actors  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  clever  satire  on  the  re¬ 
sult  and  condition  of  State  insurance 
in  1950  entitled  “The  Addled  Eggs  of 
the  Golden  Goose,”  which  amused  the 
company  and  proved  their  ability  be¬ 
hind  the  footlights  as  well  as  behind  the 
counter.  With  an  attendance  of  over 
three  hundred  and  a  program  notice¬ 
able  for  its  originality,  the  Casualty 
and  Surety  Club  gave  a  banquet  that 
will  be  the  talk  of  the  casualty  field  for 
some  time. 


PASSES  GOAL  MARK 


Field  Force  of  Massachusetts  Bonding 
Writes  Premium  Income  in 
Excess  of  $4,500,000 


RIPE  FOR  THE  HARVEST 

Addressing  the  agency  force  of  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  of  Chicago,  its  president  A. 
E.  Forrest,  very  frankly  admitted  that 
the  “past  year  brought  us  the  highest 
claim  ratio  that  we  have  had  since  1886. 
Nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  claims,”  he  said,  “were  filed 
with  us  in  1914.  In  the  belief  that 


Equitable  Accident  Company. 

Best  monthly  contract  on  the  market.  Most  loyal  Home  Office 
support  by  the  Company  that  works  with  you.  Twenty- one  years’ 

clean  record.  District  Managers  and  local  agents  wanted  in 

New  Jersey.  WM.  H  jqNES,  General  Manager 

161  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JUtttma  iwrctg  (Enmpang 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

U  RITE  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “huts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GREAT*  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W,  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE! 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


The  NATIONAL  of  Detroit 

Pioneer  of  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance. 


national 


CASUALTY 


_  UP-TO-DATE  POLICIES. 

Salaried  positions  for  high-class  men  of  experience. 


Early  in  1914  President  J.  T.  Falvey 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  &  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  Boston,  set  $4,500,- 
000  as  the  amount  of  premiums  which 
he  hoped  would  he  secured  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  during  the  year.  The  field 
force  more  than  met  the  call  made 
upon  them,  the  net  premium  receipts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  for  the 
past  twelve  months,  being  $4,568,520. 
In  the  same  period  net  losses  and  ex¬ 
penses  amounting  to  $2,157,528  were 
paid. 

GOES  TO  HOME  OFFICE 

Fred  W.  Bender  has  been  advanced 
from  the  city  liability  department  of 
the  Globe  Indemnity  Company  of  New 
York  to  superintendent  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  department  at  the  head  office.  Mr. 
Bender  has  been  in  the  city  office  of 
the  Company  for  several  years  and  has 
always  been  popular  with  the  brokers 
and  company  men  alike. 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  Presiden 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

HOME  OFFICE,  Union  Casualty  Building  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  ...... 

ASSETS  _  INCOME  oo  _  LOSSES 

.  $9i488  1909  .  * isfas 

43.293  1910  . 

166,679  1911  .  41.579 

273,970  1912  .  99,5*8 

. .  .  547,263  1913  .  1 14,272 

Automobile,  Liability,  Collision,  Property  Damage,  Employer. 
Liability,  Workingmen’s  Compensation,  Team.,  Elevator. 


1909  . 

1909 

1910  . 

1910 

1911  . 

1911 

1912  . 

1912 

1913  . 

1913 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Assuming  that  the 
2,000,000  number  of  new  auto- 

Automobile  mobile  owners  during 
Prospects  1915  will  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  as  did 
those  of  last  year,  there  will  be  not 
less  than  2,000,000  persons  owning 
motor  cars  in  this  country  within  a 
few  months.  These  furnish  admirable 
business  prospects  says  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Company,  and  its  agents 
are  urged  to  cultivate  the  field  thor¬ 
oughly  and  quickly. 

« *  *  * 

Based  upon  years 
Plan  For  of  practical  experi- 

Daily  ence  and  close  ob- 

Accomplishment  servation,  Marc 

Hubert,  district 
manager  for  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  for  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  •  Idaho,  offers  the  following 
suggestions  to  field  men  as  to  the  most 
effective  method  of  “Soliciting:” 

“Unorganized  efforts  to  get  business 
of  any  kind  may  produce  some  results, 
perhaps  all  that  the  unsystematic  indi¬ 
vidual  or  company  can  handle. 

“An  organized  effort,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  roll  up  results  often  beyond 
the  fondest  hopes  of  those  who  had  laid 
out  the  plan, 

“To  be  successful,  an  agent  must  get 
his  daily  routine  arranged  so  that  every 
moment  sees  something  accomplished. 

“You  can  solicit  by  letter,  through 
the  use  of  printer’s  ink  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  novelties  of 
various  kinds,  but  such  methods  are  as 
chaff,  compared  with  the  effectiveness 
of  personal  solicitation. 

“There  are  so  many  methods  which 
may  be  employed  in  working  up  a  good 
volume  of  surety  bond  premiums,  it 
would  be  rather  a  difficult  task  to  map 
out  a  soliciting  campaign  which  would 
be  adaptable  in  all  localities. 

“The  main  thing  in  the  ‘Selling  Game’ 
is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  people  in  you  and  the  goods 
you  sell.  You  may  have  lots  of  acquain" 
tances,  but  if  they  have  no  confidence 
in  your  business  methods  you’ve  an  up¬ 
hill  job  before  you  to  make  ends  meet. 

“The  first  duty  of  the  day  is  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  appointments;  and  after  that 
is  done  the  remaining  hours  should  be 


spent  in  calling  upon  as  many  other 
persons  as  one  can  satisfactorily  inter¬ 
view'. 

“A  day’s  work  should  also  include 
getting  better  acquainted  with  those 
whom  you  already  know  and  to  add  a 
certain  number  of  names  of  new  people 
to  the  list  of  your  prospective  custom¬ 
ers. 

“Make  a  rule  and  live  up  to  it,  that 
you  will  see  from  five  to  ten  new 
people  daily.  Some  of  the  acquain¬ 
tances  you  thus  acquire  will  no  doubt 
later  become  your  good  patrons. 

“Aside  from  a  desire  to  increase  one’s 
business,  effort  must  be  continually 
put  forth  to  get  enough  increase  in 
volume  to  overcome  the  loss  which  in¬ 
variably  results  from  the  natural  shift¬ 
ing  about  of  the  people. 

“Therefore,  the  object  of  all  this 
personal  effort  is  to  let  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons  know  you 
and  the  business  you  follow,  and  to 
keep  cultivating  that  acquaintance 
with  sufficient  frequency  so  that  you 
will  not  be  forgotten  when  there  is 
need  of  your  ‘wares.’ 

“Then,  too,  every  man  who  gives  out 
business  likes  to  feel  that  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  his  favors  takes  personal  notice 
thereof,  and  this  leads  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘personal  equation.’ 

“How  will  you  put  on  the  ‘personal 
touch,’  and  it  must  be  done  in  some 
manner. 

“That  is  the  part  of  soliciting  for 
which  a  rule  cannot  be  prescribed. 
Some  men  are  satisfied  with  a  smile 
and  ‘I  thank  you,’  while  others  will 
want  a  ‘smile’  (you  know  the  kind)  and 
a  few  moments  of  good  fellowship. 

“Aside  from  requiring  that  their 
wants  be  promptly  supplied,  your  pat¬ 
rons  all  like  to  be  personally  noticed, 
so  the  agent  who  can  show  his  apprecia- 
tion  of  favors  in  the  most  graceful  way, 
will  get  the  business.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  will  depend  upon  how  many  per¬ 
sons  you  are  able  to  see  personally.  If 
you  won’t  get  around  to  call  on  people 
don’t  expect  them  to  line  up  at  your  of¬ 
fice  door  and  demand  the  forms  of  in¬ 
surance  you  sell. 

“The  public  has  never  bestowed  its 
favors  upon  the  man  it  does  not  know, 
so  capitalize  your  personality  and  add 
enough  ‘leg  work’  to  insure  satisfactory 
dividends.” 


BY-LAWS  ACCEPTED 


Remedy  for  Plate  Glass  Troubles  in 
Sight — Organization  of  Exchange 
Completed — Exit  Alliance 


The  by-laws  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Plate  Glass  Insurance  Exchange  of 
New  York  were  accepted  as  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
and  company  representatives  last  Tues¬ 
day.  This  step  completes  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Exchange  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  begin  operations  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  The  regulations  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  in  effect,  will  unite  all  the 
companies  writing  plate  glass  insur¬ 
ance  and  establish  the  business  on  a 
more  solid  and  equitable  basis  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

It  also  developed  at  this  time  that 
the  Plate  Glass  Alliance  of  America, 
which  was  organized  to  take  the  place 
of  the  former  Exchange,  will  be  dis¬ 
banded  as  soon  as  the  new  association 

*a  Put  upon  an  operating  basis. 


protected  for  the  excess  over  our  10 
per  cent,  limit  as  allowed  by  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  deposit  of  $545,000  cash 
collateral. 

“This  is  but  a  daily  instance  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  large  and  ever-grow¬ 
ing  business,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
capacity  of  the  National  Surety  for  do¬ 
ing  large  things.” 


S.  H.  WOLFE  IN  TEXAS 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

WACON,  GEORGIA 


W.  E. VSMALL 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


•  .  .  President 

Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800,000 


Writesjthe  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY} 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory; 

Apply  PETEK  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


Examining  Commonwealth  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Co.  for  California 
Insurance  Department 


'  On  behalf  of  the  California  Insurance 
Department,  Actuary  S.  H.  Wolfe,  of 
New  York  city,  is  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
examining  the  Commonwealth  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Company.  Under  new 
management  the  latter  organization  is 
pushing  for  a  desirable  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  southwest,  and  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


NEARLY  $3,000,000  COLLATERAL 

“As  an  example  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  handled  by  the  Na¬ 
tional^  Surety  in  some  of  its  transac¬ 
tions,”  ^  says  the  Company’s  manage¬ 
ment,  “we  have  just  executed  a  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $2,925,000  covering  a  con¬ 
tract  for  $5,850,000  for  furnishing  sup¬ 
plies  to  a  foreign  government.  Thirteen 
other  surety  companies  joined  with  us 
!n  t!ie  execution  of  this  bond,  we  carry- 
mg  $895,000  of  the  risk  ourselves,  being 


AN  AID  TO  CLAIM  SETTLEMENTS 

Those  charged  with  the  settlement 
o"  accident  and  health  insurance  claims 
will  find  an  intelligent  helper  in  The 
Adjuster’s  Manual,  prepared  by  C.  H. 
Harbaugh,  M.  D„  of  Philadelphia,  and 
published  by  The  Spectator  Company 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Harbaugh  is  an  expert 
examiner  and  adjuster  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  insurance  business,  and  his 
statements  and  recommendations  are 
all  thoroughly  reliable  and  practical. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  M  anager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1 8  Post  Office  Square,  Boston.  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co. i 
home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS  I  1  ¥  IT  O 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  K f  1  I  If  I  f  S 
AND  HEALTH  1  UU1  VllyJ 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  CORNELL,  V Ice- Pres- .  8.  WM.  BURTON,  Sec.  ALONZO  G.  BKOOKe,  Ass't  8ec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


WOODWARD’S  NEW  CONNECTION 


Widely  Known  Casualty  Underwriter  to 
Work  Along  Original 
Lines 


It  will  be  interesting  news  to  the 
casualty  fraternity  to  learn  that  Hedley 
R.  Woodward,  recently  resigned  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  &  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
prominent  in  all  association  movements 
of  accident  and  health  insurance  men, 
has  re-entered  the  casualty  business. 
Opening  an  office  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mr. 
Woodward  is  going  to  devote  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  development  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  general  agency  and 
to  representing  manufacturers  and 
others  in  connection  with  the  proper 
handling  of  their  compensation  lines. 

Mr.  Woodward’s  new  connection  in 
the  accident  and  health  business  is  with 
The  Columbian  National  Life  of  Boston. 
For  the  past  two  years  this  company 
has  been  seeking  to  devise  forms  of 


accident  and  health  insurance  which 
would  he  carried  permanently  by  the 
policyholders,  as  is  the  case  with  life 
insurance  policies,  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  waste  which  has  necessarily 
followed  the  heavy  lapses  which  are 
experienced  in  connection  with  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  policies  as  ordinarily 
written.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
the  Columbian  has  been  quietly  experi¬ 
menting  through  its  own  agents  with 
forms  of  policies  granting  additional 
coverage  to  the  policyholders  and  carry¬ 
ing  lower  renewal  commissions  to  the 
agents.  Their  success  with  these  new 
policies  and  in  securing  their  renewal 
has  been  marked,  and  Mr.  Woodward 
becomes  associated  with  the  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  special  field. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business 
Brief  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

,  „  ....  .  .  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1098  Drexel  Building 


NEW  ENGLAND 

CASUALTY  CO. 

Incorporated  under  Massachusetts  Laws 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance 
Liability  and  Automobile  Property  Damage 

Excellent  territory  open  to  reliable  representatives 
HOME  OFFICE 

4  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  “Relc”  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  "RELC"  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc,  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  Amer™ 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  3  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Established  1 809 


North  British 

and  Mercantile 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Insurance  Co. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accidesnt 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Ctosuollv  dcnujiauv  of^mcnat 

Home  Office  :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 


Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 
on. 


Live  ones  win 
among 

IZZERS 


Write  to 

J.  L.  BABLER 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 


International  I  ife 


ST.  LOUIS 
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SPECIALS  DRAFT  USE 
AND  OCCUPANCY  FORM 


Albany  Field  Club  Will  Clear  Up  Un¬ 
certainties  of  Coverage  and 
Adjustment 


ENDORSE  IDEAS  OF  W.  W.  LENOX 


J.  B.  Dacey  is  President  of  Special 
Agents’  Organization,  Which  is 
Doing  Good  Work 


The  Albany  Field  Club,  having  a 
membership  of  more  than  forty  special 
agents  and  adjusters,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  the  capital  of  New  York 
State,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  Use 
and  Occupancy,  and  is  now  working 
on  the  draft  of  a  model  form  for  this 
coverage.  This  Association  is  doing 
good  work  in  an  educational  way,  its 
monthly  meetings  being  addressed 
along  constructive  lines  by  specials 
who  are  acknowledged  to  be  experts  in 
specific  branches  of  the  business,  or 
by  adjusters  who  can  throw  first  hand 
light  on  problems  that  are  constantly 
arising  after  fires.  The  field  men  say 
the  present  forms  are  vague,  and  need 
clarity. 

Paper  by  W.  W.  Lenox 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  club  a 
paper  on  Use  and  Occupancy,  both 
coverage  and  adjustment,  was  read  by 
W.  W.  Lenox,  special  agent  of  the 
Hartford.  After  discussion  this  paper 
was  referred  to  a  committee  which  is 
drawing  up  a  special  form  for  Use  and 
Occupancy,  based  upon  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Lenox.  The  paper  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  that  spe¬ 
cial  agents  have  heard  so  far.  The 
form  will  be  submitted  to  the  Eastern 
Union  and  to  the  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  State. 

At  the  next  meeting  Martin  Kunzin- 
ger  of  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau, 
will  give  a  blackboard  demonstration, 
showing  how  a  building  loss  is  adjust¬ 
ed.  In  his  talk  Mr.  Kunzinger  will  dis¬ 
cuss  construction,  cost  of  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  and  papering  of  walls, 
expense  of  labor  and  other  details. 

To  Meet  With  Locals  in  March 

In  March  the  local  agents  of  Albany 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Club’s  dinner 
and  meeting.  Agents  will  be  asked  to 
make  addresses  on  subjects  that  they 
think  call  for  light,  and,  after  asking 
questions,  the  specials  will  reply  with 
such  data  and  other  information  that 
they  can  give.  The  presence  of  agents 
at  these  conferences  of  field  men  is  not 
new,  however,  as  the  locals  joined  with 
the  specials  at  the  outing  last  summer. 

The  president  of  the  Albany  Field 
Club  is  John  B.  Dacey,  special  agent  of 
the  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  best  equipped  field  men  in  the 
State.  A.  T.  Lovett,  of  the  Fire  Asso- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Marine  -  Inland  and  Ocean  U«e  and  Occupancy 

Automobde  _  -  _  Commissions 

K*rz  FIRE 

Kegistered  Mail  Hail 

Sprinkler  Leakage  Tourists’  Baggage 

CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 

Cash  Capital  . $  6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914  .  35,313,539 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital)  . .  i6,'6i<lo65 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders  . 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LTJDLUM,  Vice-Pree. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 
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Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

(SosuoOv  ^ompanv;  oPImorica 

Home  Office  :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


GUARDING  AGAINST 

LAPSE  OF  POLICY 

Walton  L.  Crocker,  of  John  Hancock, 
Defends  Present  System  of 
Industrial  Insurance 


PROTECTION  FOR  HONEST  AGENT 


Why  Bill  in  New  Jersey  Legislature  is 
Vicious  Blow  Against  Policy¬ 
holders’  Interests 


The  introduction  in  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  of  a  bill  providing  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  charge  against, 
collect  or  deduct  from  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  agent  on  account  of  the 
lapse  of  any  industrial  policy  has  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  because  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  such  a  measure  would  cause 
the  industrial  insurance  edifice  to 
topple  over.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  letters  that  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  has  received  on  the  subject 
comes  from  Walton  L.  Crocker,  third 
vice-president  of  the  John  Hancock, 
and,  because  of  his  importance  in  the 
insurance  community  and  the  respect 
in  which  his  views  are  received  by 
other  life  men,  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  prints  his  letter,  which  is  as 
follows : 

A  Vicious  Blow  to  Industrial  Policy¬ 
holders 

This  bill  is  the  most  vicious  blow 
at  the  interests  of  industrial  policy- 
holders  which  I  have  seen  this  session. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  life  in¬ 
surance  upon  the  industrial  plan  is  that 
of  personal  agency  service,  which  in¬ 
volves  the  transaction  of  all  business 
pertaining  to  the  policy  at  the  home 
of  the  insured  instead  of  through  the 
mails  or  by  other  means,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  premium  gives  the  policy¬ 
holder  an  implied,  if  not  a  contractual 
right  to  this  form  of  personal  service. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  is  in  the  protection  of  the  policy- 
holders’  interests,  which  lies  in  the 
faithful  and  persistent  collection  of  pre¬ 
miums.  Under  the  system  as  practiced 
by  all  the  companies,  and  particularly 
by  the  three  largest,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  policyholder  can  fail 
to  know  of  his  standing  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is 
for  the  personal  advantage  of  the  agent 
and  all  the  agency  force  to  see  that 
policies  are  continued.  Their  compen¬ 
sation  is  diminished  by  every  policy 
that  lapses,  and  an  ineffective  or  care¬ 
less  agent  establishes  for  himself  a 
record  which  is  a  permanent  bar  to 
any  advancement.  The  whole  idea  be¬ 
hind  this  is  that  the  policyholder  must 
be  absolutely  protected. 

Honest  Agent  Protected 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  honest 
agent  will  object  to  a  requirement 
so  palpably  in  his  own  interest,  for, 
after  all,  the  agent  relies  upon  public 
good  will  for  the  continuation  of  his 
occupation,  and  only  in  the  faithful 
prosecution  of  this  fundamental  branch 
of  the  agency  service  does  he  merit 
and  deserve  public  good  will.  This  is 
an  asset  which  not  only  he,  but  the 
whole  organization  with  which  he  is 
connected,  is  likely  to  lose  if  the  agent 
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is  unfaithful  to  that  part  of  his  trust, 
and  the  enlistment  of  his  personal  in¬ 
terest  by  means  of  a  compensation 
schedule  properly  regulated  as  regards 
lapsing  policies,  is  the  best  argument 
in  his  defense  in  the  issue  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  meas¬ 
ure  introduced  into  the  legislature  of 
New  York  State,  which  sought  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  written  notices  should  he  sent 
to  the  holders  of  each  industrial  policy 
before  the  policy  could  be  lapsed.  The 
testimony  at  the  hearings  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  showed  so  clearly  that  the  agent 
by  the  force  of  the  personal  interest 
which  he  had  in  the  matter,  as  well 
as  from  his  native  honesty  and  desire 
for  success,  was  a  sure  protection  to 
the  policyholder  against  lapse  without 
notice,  and  that  the  imposition  of  such 
a  requirement  of  written  or  mailed 
notice  by  statute  would  only  throw  an 
additional  burden  of  expense  upon  the 
policyholders  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  advantage  to  them.  The  bill  never 
had  any  chance  of  success,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  insurance  committee. 
A  similar  measure  is  now  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  if 
successful,  its  imposition  will  not  only 
be  a  useless  thing,  but  will  be  likely 
to  set  the  companies  affected  thereby 
back  by  fifteen  years  in  their  expense 
rate,  undoing  much  of  the  progressive 
work  which  has  been  done  during  that 
time  in  lowering  cost  and  in  increasing 
benefits  to  policyholders. 

Making  More  Money  Than  Ever 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  correct 
in  the  statement  that  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  agents  under  present  conditions 
are  making  more  money  to-day  than 
they  ever  did  before,  and  the  policy¬ 
holders  are  being  better  served  and 
are  receiving  a  greater  insurance  re¬ 
turn  for  their  money  than  ever  before. 
The  figures  show  this  conclusively.  The 
industrial  form  of  insurance  has  been 
widely  popularized,  methods  have  been 
improved,  and  benefits  have  been  in¬ 
creased  as  the  result  of  years  of  trial 
and  experiment. 

The  agents  remain,  as  they  always 
have  been,  an  indispensable  factor  in 
life  insurance.  Our  belief  is  that  they 
will  always  have  a  large  and  important 
sphere  of  action,  notwithstanding  State 
and  over  the  counter  systems  which 
may  be  established  from  time  to  time. 

To  enact  a  measure  such  as  is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  New  Jersey  House  with 
their  proposition  would  be  to  invite 
careless,  shiftless  and  indifferent  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  vital  phase  of  the  policy¬ 
holders'  interests  which  is  now  well 
taken  care  of,  and  would  be  the 
eventual  means  of  giving  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  black  eye  to  an  institution 
which  is  doing  splendid  service  in  the 
community. 

Praise  for  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

The  service  to  sound  methods  ren¬ 
dered  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter  in 
its  exposition  of  the  subject  as  herein 
referred  to  deserves  and  commands  the 
appreciation  of  all  who  desire  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  industrial  life  insurance. 


WAR’S  EFFECT  ON  DIVIDENDS 

ACTUARIAL  VIEW  REPRODUCED 


of 


Companies  Must  Have  Security 
Investments  Always  in  Mind, 

Says  Mr.  Young 

The  effect  of  the  European  war  on 
investments  has  made  particularly  per¬ 
tinent  at  this  time  an  address  made  by 
Assistant  Actuary  Young,  of  the  New 
York  Life,  delivered  to  field  men  some¬ 
time  ago.  The  New  York  Life  has  re¬ 
produced  a  part  of  this  address  and  dis¬ 
tributed  it  to  agents.  The  extracts  deal¬ 
ing  with  dividends  in  part  follow: 

T'be  return  to  tihe  policyholder  from  time  to 
time,  -as  it  is  earned,  of  what  under  normal 
conditions  is  an  overcharge,  'is  an  incident  in 
the  business,  arising  -as  a  result  of  the  effort 
to  attain  absolute  security.  There  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency,  which  has  been  stimulated 
by  recent  events  in  the  American  insurance 
world,  to  elevate  the  dividend  to  a  much  more 
important  place  than  it  deserves  in  the  scheme 
of  mutual  life  insurance  on  a  business  basis. 
Comparisons  of  companies  tend  to  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  -the  size  of  the  overcharge 
returned,  -as  if  that  were  the  essential  'element 
in  the  business.  A  true  comparison  of  compa¬ 
nies  would  first  investigate  security— the  se¬ 
curity  attained  in  the  premium  rates;  the  se¬ 
curity  attained  by  the  stringency  of  the  valua¬ 
tion;  the  security  attained  by  the  character  of 
the  investments.  Erroneous  views  regarding 
the  dividend  have  encouraged  strong  and  weak 
companies  alike  to  engage  in  a  competition  of 
paying  the  largest  possible  dividend  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date.  This  is  contrary  to  the  best 
traditions  and  the  commonsense.  principles  of 
sound  life  insurance,  and  is  distinctly  a  back¬ 
ward  step  in  the  business,  leading  away  from 
the  fundamental  conception  of  security. 

Mutual  life  insurance  is  a  business  to  which 
have  come  high  ideals  that  distinguish  at  from 
other  kinds  of  business.  Mutual  life  insurance 
seeks  to  provide  its  benefits  for  the  public  at 
large  on  the  broadest  ‘basis  on  which  this  can 
be  accomplished  with  safety;  .it  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  absolute  security  'that  -its  contracts. -will  ‘be 
fulfilled;  it  endeavors  to  provide  an  its  con¬ 
tracts,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  for  the  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  its  insured  in  order  to 
fulfill  under  such  changed  circumstances  the 
primary  'purpose  of  the  insurance;  and  to  that 
end  it  interprets  Its  contracts  with  li'peralaty. 
If  the  management  of  the  New  York  Life  were 
to  conduct  its  business  with  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  paying  the  largest  possible  dividends  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  all  these  ideals  would 
he  lost.  Such  an  attitude  would  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  'business.  The  manage¬ 
ment  in  accepting  lives  for  'insurance,  'in  'in¬ 
terpreting  its  contracts,  in  investing  its  funds 
would  tend  constantly  to  yield  to  incorrect  and 
narrow  methods.  Surely  it  is  best  to  keep  this 
matter  of  the  return  of  the  overcharge  in  tbs 
proper  place,  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  that  arises  from  the  effort  to  attain  abso¬ 
lute  security.  „  ,  T  ... 

The  dividends  of  the  New  York  Life  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  just.  As  every  man  here  knows, 
•tbe  .regular  annual  -dividends  whrdh .  the  Lem- 
•pany  is  paying  upon  policies  now  'being  issued 
are  derived  from  'two  sources  alone— namely, 
the  saving  .in  expenses  of  the  year,  and  the 
excess  interest  earned  in  the  year.  If  some  of 
our  competitors  that  pay  high  dividends  were 
to  calculate  their  dividends  'by  the  identical 
methods  of  the  New  York  Life,  their  dividends 
would  not  be  any  larger  than  those  now  'being 
paid  by  the  New  York  Life. 

EXEMPT  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Despatches  from  Ottawa  to  daily 
papers  say  that  in  the  War  revenue 
measure  of  the  Canadian  government 
life  and  fraternal  insurance  companies 
are  exempt  from  a  one  per  cent,  tax  on 
premiums. 

The  Aetna  Life  Club,  the  largest  in 
Hartford,  gave  a  minstrel  show  on 
February  16.  The  club  has  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  is  ten  vears  old. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

MM  OUR  RECORD 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 

Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1.  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 
30,630,3 5S.OO 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 

1,128,912.85 


1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 
Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GEO.  C.  MARK  BAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,304,385,035 

Satisfied  Policyholders  to  the  number  of  13,073  (out  of  45,862  per¬ 
sons  applying)  purchased  additional  insurance  in  1913. 
Northwestern  Policies  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Agents  Protected  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Mr.  Broker: — 

NET  COST  Spells  Profit  To  You 

Continuous  Ever  Increasing  Profit 

Route  of  Least  Resistance 

via 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

For  Greater  New  York 

Phone,  Barclay  7876  1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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WANTS  MUTUALIZATION  PROBED 


Also  Has  Investment  Bill  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature — Insurance 
Agent  by  Profession 


CHAS.  A.  SNYDER  BUSY  AGAIN  ganized  under  the  laws  of  another  State 

or  country  and  not  doing  business  in 
this  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  licensed  to 
do  business  in  this  Commonwealth,  un¬ 
less  such  company  shall  file  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  a 
duly  executed  instrument  agreeing  to 
invest  and  keep  invested  at  all  times, 
in  approved  securities  issued  in  this 
Commonwealth,  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  which 
any  such  company  has  in  force  at  any 
time  in  this  Commonwealth.” 

WILL  FEBRUARY  STUMP  DAY? 


Senator  Charles  A.  Snyder  has  intro¬ 
duced  in  rapid  succession  three  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  One 
is  a  resolution,  providing  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  mutualization  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  and  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
companies;  one  is  a  bill  obliging  foreign 
insurance  companies  to  keep  20  per 
cent,  of  their  insurance  invested  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  third  is  a  bill 
requiring  companies  to  deposit  75  per 
cent,  of  their  reserve. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  known  in  Philadelphia 
daily  newspaper  offices  as  a  reformer. 
He  is  a  life  insurance  agent,  and  has 
been  active  in  sponsoring  bills  for  the 
abolition  of  child  labor  and  for  other 
social  corrections. 

Wants  Commission  Appointed 

Mr.  Snyder’s  mutualization  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

“The  Prudential  and  Metropolitan  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  policyholders  with  insurance 
aggregating  several  million  dollars  in 
this  Commonwealth;  all  of  which  were 
solicited,  issued  and  paid  for  with  a 
distinct  or  implied  understanding  that 
the  terms  and  obligations  of  said  poli¬ 
cies  would  be  respected  and  carried 
out  by  the  aforesaid  stock  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

"A  major  portion  of  the  policyholders 
in  this  Commonwealth,  having  policies 
in  these  companies,  are  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  class.  The  total  number  of  policy¬ 
holders  in  this  Commonwealth  holding 
these  policies  is  not  sufficient  to  defeat 
by  their  votes  any  proposition  which 
may  be  inimical  to  their  interests  now.” 

The  resolution  provides  for  $15,000 
appropriation,  and  that  the  commission 
shall  consist  of  one  Senator,  two  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  two  citizens  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  investigate  the  following: 

The  reason  for  the  change  made  or 
intended  to  be  made.  The  motives 
prompting  such  change.  The  result  that 
is  desired  to  be  accomplished.  The 
effect  of  such  change.  The  methods 
employed  to  consummate  such  changes. 
The  plans  and  details  covering  such 
changes. 

Investment  Bill 

The  investment  bill  in  part  follows: 

“From  and  after  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1915,  no  fire,  life,  or  indemnity 
insurance  company,  incorporated  or  or- 


Mutual  Life’s  Chicago  Agents  Hit  28th 
Consecutive  Million  Dollar 
Target  Last  Month 

The  Darby  A.  Day  Agency  of  the 
Mutual  Life  ir  Chicago  topped  its  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  a  month  target  by  $6,000  in 
January,  making  exactly  twenty-eight 
consecutive  months  of  million  dollar 
paid  for  business  written  by  this  re¬ 
markable  agency.  The  interesting 
question  is  whether  the  agency  can  re¬ 
peat  this  month.  February  is  short¬ 
ened  even  more  than  usual  this  year 
by  holidays.  If  the  Day  Agency  can 
triumph  over  this  handicap  it  deserves 
the  laurel  crown. 

It  is  reported  from  Chicago  that  after 
the  first  year  of  record-breaking  Mr. 
Day  and  his  associates  began  to  fee’ 
the  tension  and  thought  of  letting  up 
a  little  bit  in  pace,  but  the  business 
kept  coming  in  and  they  decided  to  add 
as  many  million-dollar  months  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  a  break  came.  Will  this  be 
in  February? 


TRIBUTE  TO  H.  G.  SCOTT 


Reliance  Life  Agents  Will  Break  Rec¬ 
ords  in  His  Honor  for  Two 
Months 


The  period  from  February  15  to  April 
15,  1915,  has  been  set  aside  in  honor 
of  H.  G.  Scott,  vice-president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Reliance  Life  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Agents  have  entered  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  a  contest  to  see  who  can  pay 
for  the  most  business  in  that  time.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a  dynamic  force  who  for 
twelve  years  has  devoted  his  time  to 
the  destinies  of  the  Reliance.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  the  first  man  to  enter 
his  office;  the  last  man  to  leave  every 
night. 

The  winning  department  will  be  given 
a  three  days’  outing. 

The  Reliance  Life  had  $1,314,650  in¬ 
surance  in  force  in  1903.  On  January, 
1914  it  topped  $50,494,000. 


POLICYHOLDERS’  LISTS 

In  discussing  the  selection  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  mutual  companies  Superintend¬ 
ent  Hasbrouck,  of  New  York,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  provisions  of  section 
94,  and  suggests  that  the  law  be  amend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
filing  lists  of  policyholders  where  there 


is  no  opposition  to  the  directors  or 
trustees  nominated  by  the  existing  man¬ 
agement.  He  states  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  lists  involves  a  great 
amount  of  unnecessary  expense  toi 
policyholders,  and  that  the  companies 
should  be  protected  from  contests  be¬ 
gun  by  individual  policyholders  merely 
from  mercenary  or  vindictive  motives. 


RESISTED  CLAIMS  ANALYZED 

BY  NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Good  Reason  for  Every  Contest — Pro¬ 
tection  of  Other  Policyholders 
Necessary 

^A  study  of  the  resisted  claims  of  a 
life  insurance  company  is  always  of 
interest.  The  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  has  issued  a  list  of  its  resisted 
claims,  as  of  January  1,  1915,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  which  shows  that  these  contests 
are  never  brought  on  frivolous  or  tech¬ 
nical  grounds,  but  that  in  each  case  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  take  such  action. 

Protection  to  Other  Policyholders 
In  discussing  the  subject  of  resisted 
claims  the  Company  says:  ‘‘As  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  dependent  on 
public  opinion  for  their  progress  and 
prosperity  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no 
company  in  good  standing  can  afford  to 
contest  the  payment  of  claims  on 
ground  not  very  well  founded.  Bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  claims  may  be 
made  on  very  slight  grounds.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  a  mutual  company  are  select¬ 
ed  to  manage  the  business  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  they  manifestly  have  no  right 
to  pay  out  the  funds  of  policyholders 
to  dishonest  and  fraudulent  claimants. 
A  policyholder  who  knew  of  such  a 
payment  would  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  protest.  As  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Northwestern  does  not  contest 
claims  except  upon  good  grounds,  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  following  rec¬ 
ord.  All  policies  kept  in  force  by  the 
payment  of  premiums  required  are  in¬ 
contestable  after  one  year  from  date  of 
issue. 

Since  its  organization  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  has  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
deceased  policyholders  the  enormous 
sum  of  $174,718,503.30.  On  January  1, 
1915,  the  Company  had  accumulated 
upon  its  books  resisted  death  claims 
and  other  policy  claims  for  $89,622.94. 

Detailed  Analysis  of  Contests. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
facts  in  each  case: 

Policy  818122,  $1,956.50.  Policy  issued 
January  3,  1910.  Insured  died  October 
12,  1910.  Liability  denied  on  ground  of 
alleged  fraudulent  misstatements  in 
application. 

Policy  793497,  $50,000.  This  was  a 
corporation  policy.  It  was  assigned  in 
August,  1910,  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  corporation  to  the  wife  of  insured. 
After  death  of  insured  in  December, 
1910,  the  Company  paid  the  policy  to 
wife  as  assignee.  The  beneficiary  cor¬ 
poration  was  adjudged  bankrupt  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1911.  The  trustee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  questions  the  validity  of  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  policy  to  insured’s  wife 
and  sues  to  recover. 

Policy  466663,  $2,000.  Policy  sur¬ 
rendered  for  cash  in  1911.  Form  of  sur¬ 
render  assigned  by  insured  and  benefi¬ 
ciary  to  whose  joint  order  a  check  was 
issued.  Insured  died  in  1912.  Bene¬ 
ficiary  sues  for  amount  of  policy  claim¬ 


ing  that  her  signature  to  the  surrender 
was  forged. 

Policy  167219,  $18,355.71.  This  is  not 
a  death  claim  but  a  suit  for  alleged 
balance  claimed  under  an  agent’s  esti¬ 
mate. 

Policy  195908,  $976.10.  Suit  for  al¬ 
leged  balance  to  make  up  agent’s  esti¬ 
mate. 

Policies  163616  and  186216,  $6,502.33. 
Also  a  suit  for  alleged  balance  claimed 
under  an  agent’s  estimate. 

Policy  249795,  $2,531.68.  Amount 
claimed  by  insured  over  and  above  act¬ 
ual  tontine  dividend. 

Policy  244786,  $3,848.52.  Amount 
claimed  by  insured  over  and  above 
actual  tontine  dividend. 

Policy  546585,  $1,000.  Issued  1903  on 
10  Year  Renewable  Term  plan.  Insured 
failed  to  notify  Company  of  desire  to 
renew  until  after  expiration  of  ten  year 
period.  Company  then  refused  to  re¬ 
new  as  policy  had  expired.  Insured 
died  and  suit  is  for  amount  of  original 
policy. 

Policy  976006,  $2,452.10.  Suicide  with¬ 
in  one  year.  Company  admits  liability 
for  legal  reserve  only,  $47.90. 

LOAN  PROPOSITION 

Girard  Life  Will  Accept  a  Repayment 
in  Installments  of  $25  or 
More 

President  N.  T.  Folwell,  of  the  Girard 
Life  of  Philadelphia  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  gives  the  following  figures  among 
others: 

Paid-for  business  in  1914,  $1,253,000, 
as  follows:  26.75  per  cent,  on  ordinary 
life,  56.92  per  cent,  limited  payment 
life,  10.58  per  cent,  endowment;  5.17 
per  ^cent.  term.  Each  policy  averaged 
$2,250.  Total  insurance  in  force  $6,- 
478,267.  Premium  income  during  year 
$50,730.  Gross  assets  of  Company’ 
$1,128,132.  y‘ 

Average  rate  of  interest  earned  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  mean  amount  of  invest¬ 
ed  assets,  5.05  per  cent.  Loans  to  policy¬ 
holders,  $54,613.  Mr.  Folwell  announces 
that  the  company  will  continue  loaning 
at  5  per  cent.  He  adds  that  to  facili¬ 
tate  payment  of  policy  loans  the  Girard 
Life  will  accept  at  any  time  a  repay¬ 
ment  in  installments  in  amount  as  low 
as  $25,  credit  the  loan  or  premium  lien 
note,  and  give  an  official  form  of  re¬ 
ceipt  for  each  payment. 


HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER 

Deep  set  eyes  or  heavy  eyebrows 
give  the  more  room  to  the  perceptive 
faculties  that  lie  below.  Thus,  if  all 
are  large  he  (for  women  lack  percep¬ 
tions  with  their  feebler  eyebrows)  is 
not  easily  lost  (women  are!  is  a  good 
shot  (women  are  not),  has  with  his 
wider  head  more  of  the  business  fore¬ 
sight,  with  its  sterness,  love  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.,  all  of  which  qualities  are 
usually  absent  in  the  prettier,  smoother 
eyebrows  of  our  wives  and  mothers. 


Officers  of  the  Connecticut  General 
were  re-elected  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Company  in  Hartford. 


The  New  Weekly  Income  Industrial  Policy 

of  The  Prudential,  guarantees  cash  for  13  or  26  weeks. 
It  supplements  the  regular  Industrial  Policy.  Look  it  up. 


Agents  Wanted 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  aa  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  19,  1915. 


DEFENDS  ENDOWMENT  PLAN 

A  REPLY  TO  MOODY’S  MAGAZINE 

MacGowan  &  McGown,  Mutual  Benefit, 
Call  Attention  to  Benefits 
Given  By  Companies 


The  following  are  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  MacGowan  &  Mc¬ 
Gown,  general  agents  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Moody’s 
Magazine,  which  is  attacking  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  endowment  insurance: 

“We  are  very  much  surprised  at  the 
publicity  given  to  such  doctrines  as 
those  written  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Streich  in  a  magazine  of  the  standing 
of  yours.  Had  these  gentlemen  been  in 
this  business  nearly  20  years,  as  we 
have,  and  seen  the  great  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  of  people  who  carried  en¬ 
dowments  toward  those  who  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  inducing  them  to  insure 
under  this  form,  the  practical  side  of  it 
would  appeal  to  them.  There  are  many 
institutions  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  that  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
average  person,  that  might  not  appear 
so  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  admit  that  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  a  proper  theoretical  view 
of  the  question.  Even  if  they  were  cor¬ 
rect  in  their  theory,  their  manner  of 
presenting  their  case  is  very  offensive 
and  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  we 
cannot  understand  your  being  willing 
to  publish  their  articles. 

“Some  of  the  statements  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles  can  convey  only  one  impression, 
that  the  great  life  insurance  companies 
are  putting  on  the  market  forms  of  en¬ 
dowment  insurance  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  fooling  the  public  and  tak¬ 
ing  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business.  It  does  not  seem 
right  to  us  for  your  magazine  to  be 
used  in  this  manner. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  any  unpre¬ 
judiced  student  of  the  life  insurance 
business,  who  is  really  informed  on  the 
subject,  would  question  the  honesty  of 
the  purpose  or  the  character  of  all  of 
the  men  managing  these  splendid  old 
institutions,  which  are  doing  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  than  any  other 
fiduciary  institutions. 

“The  Company  that  we  represent  has 
for  70  years  maintained  the  highest 
standards  of  business,  extending  bene¬ 
fits  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  to 
the  old  members  on  their  books,  doing 
so  voluntarily  and  without  any  loud 
noise  about  it.  Their  willingness  to  do 
so  ought  to  be  conclusive  proof  to  any 
open-minded  person  that  they  could  not 
conceive  any  form  of  insurance  or  coun¬ 
tenance  any  methods  that  were  unfair 


or  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  in¬ 
surers.  If  these  facts  will  not  convince, 
then  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  do  so  at  all. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  every  form  of 
old  line  legal  reserve  insurance  is  en¬ 
dowment  insurance  to  a  certain  extent, 
excepting  the  Term  plan.  That  form 
has  proven  the  most  unsatisfactory  in¬ 
surance  of  any  to  those  who  have  car¬ 
ried  it  any  considerable  period,  almost 
as  unsatisfactory  as  assessment  insur¬ 
ance  with  its  increasing  cost  to  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  grew  older.  If  the  total 
amount  invested  in  endowment  insur¬ 
ance  during  during  the  last  20  years  is 
compared  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  invested  in  the  stocks  and  bonds 
purchased  by  the  average  person  there 
will  be  but  one  answer  as  to  which  is 
the  best.  This  is  the  practical  side 
of  it.” 


MAKES  GOOD  IN  SHORT  TIME 

Old  Line  Insurance  Company’s  Record 
Shows  Steady,  Conservative 
Growth — $6,251,500  in  Force 


Only  six  banking  institutions  in 
Wisconsin  have  as  much  money  in 
capital  and  surplus  as  the  Old  Line  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee 
possesses.  Under  the  conservative  and 
able  management  of  President  Rupert 
F.  Fry  this  Company  is  forging  ahead. 
The  Company  paid  for  $1,901,000  insur¬ 
ance  last  year,  making  its  insurance  in 
force  $6,251,500. 

The  Company  was  licensed  to  do 
business  in  April,  1910,  and  has  picked 
its  way  carefully.  Its  assets  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1915,  were  $1,217,907.  Its  gain 
in  assets  for  five  years  has  been  nearly 
half  a  million. 

The  Company  has  also  done  well  in 
its  accident  and  health  department, 
business  in  that  field  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  income  of  125  per  cent. 


LIFE  MEN  HEAR  JUDGE  RUSSELL 

Justice  Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  dinner  of  the  Fif¬ 
teen-Year  Club  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  held  at  the  Aldine 
Club  last  week.  He  honored  the  Club 
with  his  presence  four  years  ago.  Pro¬ 
fessor  August  I.  Dillon,  of  Columbia, 
also  spoke.  Samuel  S.  Hall,  associate 
actuary,  is  president  of  the  Company. 

Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville  M.  White,  Dr.  William  E.  Porter, 
Actuary  William  A.  Hutcheson  and 
Fred  Dexter. 


EXPECTS  TO  WRITE  $50,000,000 

The  Provident  Life  &  Trust  expects 
to  write  $50,000,000  of  new  business 
during  1915.  The  company  is  fifty 
years  old. 


General  Agency  Opportunities 

To  FIVE  men  who  appreciate  the  value  of  an  UNPAR¬ 
ALLELED  COMPANY  RECORD  of  PROGRESS  while 
furnishing  life  insurance  at  the  LOWEST  NET  COST,  we 
can  offer  valuable  connections  in  several  states,  mostly 
EASTERN  TERRITORY.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
If  interested  address,  GENERAL  AGENT,  Care  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  ot  the  ni 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  .  Ambition  is  the  main- 
soring  of  success,  hut  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  f  jou 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  yon  can  spend  the  winter  months  m  a  country  w  ere 
the  sun  shines  every  day;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown,  lou  can  secure  a 
eood  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lui 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grift  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasona  e 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  tha  wi 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitaliza  ion  o '  y°!lr 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  held 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  Preiident 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 


February  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NOT  TO  CHANGE  PRU.  RATES 

PRESIDENT  MAKES  STATEMENT 


First  Distribution  of  Dividends  in  1916 
— Date  of  Industrial  and 
Ordinary  Payments 


President  Dr.vden,  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  in  a  letter  regard¬ 
ing  mutualization  sent  to  the  field  force, 
announces  that  the  Company  does  not 
contemplate  any  increase  in  its  pre¬ 
mium  rates. 

The  Company  has  already  purchased 
from  its  surplus  funds,  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  its  outstanding  stock  for 
the  benefit  of  its  policyholders,  and 
the  stock  so  purchased  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Austen  Coiga.e  as  a  trustee 
for  the  policyholders. 

Mr.  Dryden  says: 

Dividends 

“The  success  of  mutualization  does 
not  depend  upon  the  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  stock.  The  stock  already 
acquired  gives  to  the  policyholders  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Company  for  all  time.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  all  Prudential 
policyholders,  except  the  holders  of 
policies  issued  in  exchange  for  lapsed 
policies,  will  receive  their  proportion 
of  the  Company’s  earnings,  which  will 
be  distributed  among  them  in  the  form 
of  dividends. 

“Such  distribution  will  give  to  non- 
participating  policyholders  benefits  not 
called  for  by  the  policy  contracts,  and 
to  participating  policyholders  benefits 
in  addition  to  those  which  they  would 
otherwise  receive. 

Dividends  in  1916 

“The  first  distribution  of  dividends, 
as  the  result  of  mutualization  proceed¬ 
ings,  will  be  made  in  the  year  1916. 
The  purpose  of  the  Company  is  to  pay 
dividends  on  industrial  policies  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  date  of 
issue,  and  annually  thereafter,  and  on 
intermediate  and  ordinary  policies  not 
later  than  two  years  from  the  date  of 
issue,  and  annually  thereafter,  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  due  premiums  have  been 
paid.” 


On  December  31  the  Texas  insurance 
department  made  a  report  on  the  Great 
Southern  Life,  saying  in  part: 

“The  Company  values  its  ordinary 
and  twenty-payment  life  policies  upon 
the  full  preliminary  term  basis  (Amer¬ 
ican  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  3  y2 
per  cent.).  Its  term  policies  are  valued 
on  the  level  net  premium  basis.  All 
other  policies  are  valued  on  the  pre¬ 
liminary  term  basis,  modified  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  life.  *  *  *  The  Company  is 

to  be  commended  for  maintaining  such 
a  high  standard  of  valuation.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  mortality  experience  has  been 
quite  favorable  and  all  just  claims  have 
been  paid  promptly. 

“During  its  early  history  the  mort¬ 
gage  loans  of  the  Company  were  made 
at  5  per  cent.  *  *  *  It  was  soon 

recognized  that  a  higher  interest  rate 
must  be  charged,  and  for  some  years 
past  loans  have  been  made  at  7  per 
cent,  and  8  per  cent.  A  number  of  the 
Company’s  agents  are  on  a  regular  sal¬ 
ary,  but  they  are  required  to  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  business  or  the 
salary  is  discontinued.  The  Company’s 
experience  in  this  method  of  compen¬ 
sating  agents  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  This  Company  has  been  doing 
business  for  about  five  years  and  now 
has  a  little  more  than  thirty  million 
dollars  of  insurance  in  force.  For  a 
young  Company  the  lapse  ratio  of  this 
business  has  been  remarkably  low. 
Your  examiners  attribute  this  low  lapse 
ratio  to  the  genius  of  the  management 
in  its  underwriting. 

“With  this  amount  of  persistent 
business  on  its  books,  the  Company  is 
in  a  position  to  continue  this  remark¬ 
able  growth  without  further  inroads 
on  its  surplus.” 


EVERY  LIFE  MAN  SHOULD  ATTEND 


Fine  List  of  Speakers  Scheduled  for 
Banquet  of  Local  Association 
on  February  24 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH 


Great  Southern  Life  of  Houston  Does 
Much  in  Five  Years — Anniversary 
Book 


The  Great  Southern  Life,  of  Houston, 
which  has  made  remarkable  strides  in 
five  years,  has  issued  a  most  effective 
booklet,  in  the  shape  of  an  illustrated 
magazine,  giving  facts  relative  to  the 
Company.  Four  pages  are  given  to  pic¬ 
tures  of  prominent  Texans  and  endorse¬ 
ments  by  them  of  the  Robertson  Invest¬ 
ment  Law.  Then  follow  pictures  of 
prominent  men  of  wealth  in  the  State 
who  are  insured  in  the  Great  Southern 
for  large  amounts.  Many  of  these  Tex¬ 
ans  tell  in  special  letters  why  they 
picked  out  the  Great  Southern.  It  is 
about  as  fine  a  testimonial  as  a  com¬ 
pany  could  get,  and  will  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  use  for  the  Company’s  agents. 
There  are  also  printed  pictures  of 
children  whose  fathers  are  insured  in 
the  Great  Southern. 


The  banquet  of  the  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  February  24,  should 
be  attended  by  every  life  insurance 
man  in  New  York.  Senator  Sherman, 
of  Illinois,  who  has  done  such  good 
work  in  protecting  policyholders  against 
unjust  taxation;  Professor  Huebner,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  author 
of  the  new  text  book  on  life  insurance; 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life;  Superintendent  Frank 
Hasbrouck,  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department;  and  J.  G.  Batterson,  of  the 
Travelers,  will  make  speeches.  It  is 
believed  that  at  least  three  hundred  life 
men  will  attend  the  dinner. 


LARGE  INSURANCE  DEPOSIT 

The  International  Life  of  St.  Louis, 
has  made  a  deposit  of  $422,617.90  with 
the  Missouri  Insurance  Department  as 
additional  reserve,  one  of  the  largest 
single  deposits  which  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  ever  made.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Life  has  now  on  deposit  with  the 
Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  $2,119,728.00.  The  Company 
now  has  a  surplus  of  $862,250.63  with 
insurance  in  force  of  $41,532,209.00. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ON  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION 

A  Brief  to  Acquaint  Us 

The  Old  Line  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America  is 
one  of  the  largest  companies  of  its  kind,  from  its 
inception,  ever  organized  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  over  2,000  stockholders.  They  establish 
a  tremendous,  effective  and  permanent  nucleus  for  the 
field  man.  The  stockholders  are  satisfied  stock¬ 
holders  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  their  regular  dividends. 

ADMITTED  ASSETS,  OVER  $1,000,000  00. 

Paid  for  more  business  in  1914  than  in  1913. 

All  the  policies  contain  Total  Disability  Benefits.  Non- 
participating  business  exclusively. 

| 

Each  Year  Will  Find 

“THE  OLD  LINE  LIEE” 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

“STRONGER”  “MORE  POPULAR”  “GREATER” 

WANTED:  A  Couple  of  General  Agents  in  the  Life  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  three  or  four 
District  Superintendents  in  the  Accident  and  Health  Depart- 
ment  in  above  mentioned  territory. 

Address 

RUPERT  F.  FRY,  President 

at  Home  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS  ” 

What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 

The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States 
165  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  A.  DAY,  President 
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INVESTMENT  EARNED  6 1-4  P.C. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  J.  R.  CLARK 


President  of  Union  Central  Asks 
Policyholders  Are  General  or 
Special  Asset 


If 


Extent  of  Aid  to  Agriculturists  Given 
by  Companies — How  Loans  Are 
Distributed 


According  to  figures  presented  by 
Congressman  Robert  J.  Bulkley,  of 
Ohio,  in  the  National  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  during  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  rural  credits,  with  reference 
to  the  extent  of  life  insurance  company 
loans  on  real  estate,  seventeen  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  the  United  States 
now  carry  in  farm  loans  a  little  less 
than  $520,000,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  farm  loans  carried  by  the 
seventeen  companies  in  question,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  amount: 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life .  $95- 729.431 

Union  Central  . 

Mutual  Benefit  . 

Aetna  Life  .  56,838,802 

Tohn  Hancock  . . .  38,25349 

Connecticut  Mutual  .  30,452,925 

National  Life  . .  26,689,934 

Phoenix  Mutual  .  i9,997,°4o 

Penn  Mutual  .  9  534, 616 

Pacific  Mutual  . 

Provident  Life  . .  4,7' 87,998 

New  York  Life .  2,661,186 

Equitable  Life  .  2’3^'?^ 

Manhattan  Life  .  23,100 

Total  . $519,143,588 

The  distribution  of  the  loans  thus 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  Life  has  been  made  without  any 
sacrifice  of  conservative  methods.  The 
expense  ratio  of  the  Company  has  de¬ 
creased,  while  a  high  rate  of  interest 
on  investments  and  a  low  death  rate 
on  insurance  has  been  maintained. 

President  Clark’s  annual  report  to 
stockholders  and  policyholders  shows 
that  the  gross  rate  of  interest  realized 
upon  the  total  investment  of  $76,000,000 
of  the  Company  was  over  6%  per  cent. 

The  investments  of  the  Union  Central 
have  always  attracted  attention  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  care  with  which  they  have 
been  made. 

Policy  Loans 

In  regard  to  policy  loans  President 

Clark  says:  . 

“There  has  been  no  diminution  m 
the  rate  of  increase  in  policy  loans. 

The  large  proportion  which  this  class 
of  investment  is  attaining  in  the  assets 
of  life  insurance  companies,  brings  up 
the  pertinent  question  as  to  whether  it 

really  is  a  general  asset  designed  for  w  - 

the  protection  of  all  of  the  policyho  d-  made  accor(jjng  to  Congressmen  Bulk¬ 
ers,  or  whether  by  the  very  nature  of  g  ’data  ia  of  considerable  interest, 

£re  ffEtuA “UrS  polto-  several  States  In  the  order  ot  their 

holders  only.  In  event  of  disaster  to 
a  company,  the  policy  loan  could  not 
he  converted  into  cash — could  not  be 
called  in  until  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  equalled  the  full  value ;  hence,  he 
who  has  borrowed  has  nothing  to  lose, 
but  he  who  has  not  must  accept  what 
is  offered  out  of  the  wreckage/’ 

In  referring  to  the  reduction  the  Com- 
pany  made  in  rates  Mr.  Clark  says  that 
reduction  of  gross  premium  rates  has 

been  agitated  by  various  insurance  or-  &  . 

ganizations  for  some  time  and  the  Union  Kentucky  .  5,606.844 

Central  has  taken  an  advance  step  In  Mississippi  .  ^’5 

materially  reducing  the  rate  at  all  ages  Colorado  . V.V.V.V.  1.696,272 

and  on  all  plans  except  term.  r The  u"h  c^iiina'  * .* -* .* .* .  ns 87,222 

change  does  not  affect  existing  policies.  Wisconsin  .  j’3^’2g_ 

He  calls  attention  to  the  new  disability  Washington  •  •' . ■.V.7.7.7.  i.IZ'mI 

clause  introduced  in  Union  central  n’,nl’1' 

contracts  and  to  the  free  health  tests. 

Dividends 

The  Company  declared  dividends  to 
policyholders  amounting  to  $3  65b,U8b 
to  be  paid  or  credited  in  1915.  The 
new  insurance  issued  in  1914  was  upon 
the  following  plans:  Life,  18,939  poli¬ 
cies  $50,014,737  insurance;  endowment 
3  379  policies,  $5,071,514  insurance; 
term  1,902  policies,  $7,706,290  insur¬ 
ance.’  This  was  a  marked  increase. 

The  Union  Central  has  a  staff  ot 
2  000  producing  solicitors.  One  agency 
last  year  settled  for  $4,000,000,  five  for 
more  than  $2,000,000;  eight  for  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

Assemblyman  Hammond  has  introduc¬ 
ed  in  New  Jersey  a  bill  regulating  fra¬ 
ternal  orders,  putting  them  more  effec¬ 
tively  under  supervision  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  of  the  State. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  who  died  recently 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  for  fifty  years, 
retaining  his  seat  on  the  board  for 
forty  years.  He  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  in  England. 


Michigan 
Utah 
Montana 
Arizona 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania  . 
New  York  .... 
New  Jersey  ... 

Wyoming  . 

Florida  . 

Maine  . 

West  Virginia 
Vermont  . 


508,174 

474.582 

445,435 

4H,973 

181,130 

102,950 

90,000 

62,465 

43,200 

16,000 

3,5oo 

2,820 

2,475 


Total  .  $518,998,106 

loital__...  145,482 


Porto  Rico 


Grand 


total  .  $519,143,588 


for  movie  education 

W.  H.  Bloomer,  of  the  W.  J.  Fischer 
general  agency  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life,  St.  Louis,  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  life  insurance  companies  and 
agents  to  the  advertising  possibilities 
of  the  moving  picture.  He  thinks  some 
of  the  associations  should  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  scenario  featuring  the 
value  of  life  insurance,  portraying  the 
high  class  agent  influenced  by  ideals, 
not  money,  in  his  effort  to  suit  the 
policy  to  the  man. 


Charles  Sachs  is  now  doing  special 
work  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
in  Philadelphia.  He  is  succeded  as 
general  agent  in  Kansas  City  by 
Charles  Weinfeld,  of  Wausau,  Wis. 


insurance  loans  ranking  as  follows. 

Missouri  . .  33’  x^'^xr 

Nebraska  .  S3*1  5*3  ^ 

Illinois  .  43>I3I>73.$ 

Indiana . . .  40,686,288 

Minnesota' .  33,078,638 

Oklahoma  .  22’53^2 

South  Dakota  . 

Ohio  .  i4'°34,375 

Georgia  .  24,3 

California  . 31L:'r7 


Connecticut 
New  Mexico  . . 

Louisiana  . 

Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

North  Carolina 
Oregon  . 


1,111,994 

954,461 

856,404 

818,129 

794.830 

639,45t 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


W.  C.  BALDWIN 
President 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  tip  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance,  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  >at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  'be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  We11 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 

For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 

Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  has 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  every  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  in  all  of  It* 
relations  with  policyholders.  The  chief 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam- 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  above  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  and  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly." 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  assets,  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1909  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  increased  from  $92,532,533  >n 
the  year  mentioned  to  oyer  $116,000,000  in 

1913- 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 


AND 


Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


February  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


How  the  Agent  May  Assist  in  the  Selection  of  Risks 


By  Dr.  Edwin  Welles  Dwight,  Medical  Director  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life 


All  forms  of  business  which  are  con¬ 
structive  in  character,  and,  therefore, 
all  forms  of  business  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  really  worth  the  doing  de¬ 
pend  for  their  success  upon  selection. 

Life  insurance,  like  every  business  of 
high  class,  depends  for  success  upon 
selection,  and  the  responsibility  for 
that  selection  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
delegated  to  any  one  man  or  any  one 
department.  It  is  a  part  of  your  work, 
as  it  is  of  mine,  and  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers. 

Just  as  the  farmer  who  sends  select¬ 
ed  fruit  to  the  market  obtains  a  higher 
price,  so  the  agent  who  secures  clean, 
selected  risks  is  of  greater  value  to 
the  company,  to  the  agency  and  to  him¬ 
self. 

10  Per  Cent,  of  Human  Race  Deficient 

Whatever  test  be  applied  to  the 
human  race,  at  least  10  per  cent,  will 
be  found  deficient.  If  that  test  be  pure¬ 
ly  mental,  as  in  college  or  school  ex¬ 
aminations,  10  per  cent,  will  fail.  If 
purely  physical,  10  per  cent,  will  be 
found  to  whom  violent  exercise  will  be 
associated  with  some  degree  of  danger. 
Of  those  examined  for  employment  on 
railroads,  10  per  cent,  are  found  im¬ 
paired,  and  so  on  through  the  list; 
while  the  average  higli-class  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  shows  something  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  declinations. 

As  such  as  the  facts,  is  it  not  better 
that  we  should  face  them?  Is  it  not 
wiser  to  recognize  that  our  business 
depends  upon  selection,  and  that  upon 
the  accuracy  of  that  selection  depends 
the  real  success  of  our  company;  that 
this  selection  is  a  part  of  our  individ¬ 
ual  business,  and  that  for  it  we  in  our 
own  way  have  a  responsibility  which 
we  should  not  try  to  escape  if  we 
could? 

One  of  our  general  agents  does  not 
agree  with  me  in  this.  He  said,  “Don’t 
tell  my  agents  that.  Declinations  are 
bad  enough  when  they  come;  what  is 
the  use  of  worrying  about  them  before 
they  come?”  If  our  agents  are  men 
who  cannot  stand  the  truth,  he  is  right. 
If  they  are  men  with  the  pluck,  ability 
and  persistency  to  make  them  success¬ 
ful  in  this  business,  then  I  am  right.  I 
am  tempted  to  quote  an  old  Southern 
friend  of  mine,  who  said:  “If  you  can’t 
stand  the  gaff,  don’t  wear  spurs  and 
crow;  pull  out  your  sickle  feathers  and 
cackle,  it’s  safer.” 

This  whole  question  of  life  insurance 
depends  upon  confidence — confidence  of 
the  applicant  in  the  agent;  confidence 
of  the  agent  in  his  company  and  him¬ 
self,  and  the  confidence  which  the  com¬ 
pany  must  have  in  its  representatives 
in  the  field,  and  their  integrity  of  act 
and  purpose.  I  believe  that  every  one 
of  our  general  agents  has  confidence 
in  the  business  and  in  the  company.  I 
ask  you  to  go  a  little  further  and  have 
confidence  in  yourselves,  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  management  is  working 
it  harmony  with  you  for  the  mutual  in¬ 
terest  of  the  company,  policyholders 
and  agents. 

I  believe  that  you  are  old  enough  and 
broad-minded  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
the  facts,  and  that  when  you  know  the 
facts  you  will  use  the  knowledge  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  this  selec¬ 
tion.  No  man  likes  to  have  a  large 
percentage  of  declinations,  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  his  individual  ratio 
will  depend  upon  himself. 

Much  Depends  Upon  Location 

Much  depends  upon  the  location  in 
which  the  agent  is  operating.  We  have 
two  agencies  presided  over  by  equally 
conscientious  and  reliable  men;  from 
one  during  the  past  year  18  per  cent,  of 
the  business  examined  was  declined, 
from  the  other  4  per  cent.  The  same 
rules  were  applied  to  each  agency,  the 


same  type  of  men  made  the  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  same  medical  director 
passed  upon  the  cases.  The  difference 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  relative 
congestion  of  the  territories  with  the 
resultant  strain  and  high  pressure.  In 
two  other  agencies  the  declinations 
were  respectively  18  per  cent,  and  6 
per  cent.;  the  amount  of  business  was 
about  the  same,  but  they  differed  wide¬ 
ly  in  general  health  and  hygiene. 

Fortunately  the  handicap  of  one  loca¬ 
tion  is  overcome  by  the  advantages 
which  go  with  it.  Take  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  18  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent. 
Within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  the 
first  there  is  undoubtedly  more  wealth 
and  more  insurance  prospects  than  can 
be  found  in  the  entire  field  of  some 
other  agencies.  The  building  in  which 
that  office  is  located  has,  perhaps,  more 
wealth  represented  among  its  tenants 
than  can  be  found  in  some  territories, 
ft  is  not  a  question  of  long  hours,  of 
poor  hotels,  of  long  distances  of  travel; 
it  is  purely  a  question  of  hustle  and 
pressure. 

In  the  agency  from  which  4  per  cent, 
were  declined  the  distances  are  long. 
The  general  agent  described  to  me 
within  a  month  a  trip  which  he  had 
made  in  an  attempt  to  organize  one  of 
bis  country  districts.  He  left  the  train 
at  a  small  town.  There  were  two  or 
three  stores  and  a  few  houses.  He 
drove  fifteen  miles  before  he  saw  a 
human  face,  and  then  the  man  of  the 
family  was  fifty  miles  away.  Twenty- 
five  miles  of  further  driving  brought 
him  to  another  house,  where  he  wrote 
the  owner  for  a  $1,000  policy.  A  circle 
of  somewhat  greater  distance  devel¬ 
oped  but  a  few  individuals  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  insurance.  The  organization  of 
that  territory  has  not  been  extended. 
Men  Subject  to  High  Mental  Pressure 

The  agent  who  starts  in  to  write  in¬ 
surance  among  business  men,  brokers 
and  others  subject  to  mental  pressure 
and  heavy  strain  must  expect  a  large 
ratio  of  declinations.  The  field  is  a  very 
attractive  one — the  policies  are  large; 
the  necessity  for  insurance  is  appreci¬ 
ated,  but  it  is  appreciated  because  the 
individuals  themselves  understand  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  than  the  agent  the  strain 
under  which  they  are  living.  Almost 
daily  their  attention  is  attracted  by 
others  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor, 
who  have  given  way  under  that  strain, 
leaving  their  families  or  their  business 
unprotected.  The  agent  who  prefers 
to  confine  his  attention  to  this  class 
of  business  must  appreciate  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  have  sufficient  nerve  to 
“stand  the  gaff.”  On  the  other  hand, 
an  agent  may  choose  to  write  applica¬ 
tions  among  school  teachers,  small 
business  men  and  farmers.  If  he  uses 
ordinary  care  in  his  selection  his  per¬ 
centage  of  declinations  should  be  very 
small — his  policies  will  be  equally  so, 
but  he  will  be  living  under  conditions 
favorable  to  economy  and  health,  as 
they  are  to  peace  of  mind. 

Much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
one’s  friends  and  associates.  I  have  in 
mind  an  agent  employed  by  one  of  you 
gentlemen,  one  who  we  believe  has 
every  intention  of  dealing  fairly  with 
the  company.  He  was  formerly  a  police 
officer.  Naturally  he  writes  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
thrown  in  contact,  and  with  equal  natu¬ 
ralness  his  percentage  of  declinations 
in  large.  I  have  not  actually  figured  it 
up,  but  believe  that  of  the  cases  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  he  refers  to  our 
office,  60  per  cent,  are  refused  consid¬ 
eration  or  declined.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  many  agents  who  rarely  have 
a  declination  on  account  of  any  cause 
aside  from  some  obscure,  actual  physi¬ 
cal  condition. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  polioies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencie. 


^URACY  “BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME” 

San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

GROWTH  IN  ASSETS  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1011 .  J2J? .  82,629,020,00 

,91* .  Vi .  4,716:584.00 

A5,1<J .  607, <88.11  1913 .  6,134,044.00 

Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


INTEGRITY 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JOS.  A.  De  BOER,  President 

The  64th  statement  shows  strong  gains  in  new  and  out¬ 
standing  insurance,  in  income,  in  assets  and  in  surplus,  an  in¬ 
interest  rate  of  5.10  per  cent.,  a  mortality  experience  of 
58.12  per  cent,  and  increased  dividends  set  aside  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  policyholders  in  1914.  Age,  strength,  mutuality, 
low  net  costs,  the  best  policies  and  a  scientific  and  equitable 
practice  have  made  the  National  Life  most  attractive  to  the 
best  agents — a  solid  business,  securing  permanent  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Address  EDWARD  D.  FIELD,  Superintendent 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 


A  NEW  HIGH  MARK 

That  is  what  we  reached  in  191 4 — a  year  of  profound  business 
disturbance. 

We  are  optimistic  for  1915,  believing  that  business  conditions  are 
improving  steadily,  and  that  the  year  will  be  one  of  wonderful  opportunity 
in  life  insurance,  as  well  as  in  general  business.  Our  representatives  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  determination  to  go  above  the  high  mark 
of  1914.  We  believe  that  they  will  do  it,  and  shall  in  every  way  back  up 
their  work. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening  for  the  right  man. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporate/  US/ 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  0F  THE 


General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion,  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  the  November,  1914, 
Follow  up  issue  of  The  Equiowa 
the  Old  the  results  of  following 
Policyholders  up  the  old  policyholders 
in  two  separate  instances 
were  shown.  A  request  for  other  rec¬ 
ords  similar  to  those  given  was  made, 
and  herein  is  published  tables  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  particular  families, 
and  the  advantages  gained  thereby. 

TABLE  NO.  i 

Date  of  Application,  Amount 
Oot.  8,  1903  $4,ooo 
I904  2,000 

1913  3,000 

1910  1,000 

(  "Dec.  27,  1907  2, 000 

1  2.  Oct.  30,  1912  3,ooo 

Jan.  16,  1906  2,000 

Jan.  17,  1910  1,000 

Nov.  21,  1906  1,000 

Jan.  17,  1910  1,000 

(  1.  Fe!b.  15,  190  2,000 

{  2.  Nov. 


Relationship 
Father 

First  Son 
First  Son’s  Wife 

Second  Son 
Third  Son 
Third  Son’s  Wife 
Fourth  Son 
Fourth  Son’s  Wife 
First  Daughter’s 
Husband 


(  1.  July  12, 

1  2.  July  31, 

Jan.  17, 
D 
O 

Ia 

Ja 
N< 


24,  1913  3.000 


$25,000 

NOTE— The  wife  of  the  second  son  made  ap¬ 
plication  on  January  17,  1910  but  was  rejected. 
v  TABLE  NO.  2 

.Relationship  Date  of  Application  Amount 

Father  Oot.  2,  1906  $2,000 

f  1.  Aug.  6,  1910  3,ooo 

|  2.  Aug.  6,  1910  2,000 

First  Son  i  3-  Nov.  ,13,  19”  to,000 

4.  Nov.  13,  1911  5,ooo 

I  5.  March  3,  1914  5, 000 

(  1.  Dee.  26,  1906  2,000 

Second  Son  1  2.  March  3,  1911  3, 000 

(  1.  Dec.  27,  1909  2,000 

Third  Son  (  2.  Aug.  31,  1911  3, 000 

First  Daughter  Dec.  26,  1907  b000 

$38,000 

NOTE— The  mother  in  this  family  made  ap¬ 
plication  but  was  rejected  by  the  Company. 

Table  I  gives  results  obtained  by 
General  Agent  Finch  in  a  family  at 

Northwood,  Iowa;  while  Table  II  shows 
the  results  obtained  by  District  Agent 
Schuyler  at  Osage,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ivy  Milliser,  of 
Widow  Escapes  Broken  Arrow,  Okla,, 
Poverty  a  widow  with  eight 
Through  Agent  children,  can  thank 
W.  H.  Murphy,  an 

agent  of  the  Bankers  Life,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  that  she  is  not  dependent  upon 

charity.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  lives  in 
New  Hampton,  la.,  wrote  Perry  Milliser 
while  canvassing  in  Oklahoma.  Mr. 

killiser  gave  Murphy  a  note  for  his 
premium,  and  when  the  note  came  due 
in  December,  1914,  Milliser  was  out  of 
employment  and  could  not  pay  it.  He 
tried  to  surrender  the  policy.  Murphy 
had  confidence  in  him  and  said  he  would 
advance  the  money  to  pay  the  premium. 

On  Jan.  2,  1915,  Mr.  Milliser  was 
instantly  killed  when  crushed  under  a 
falling  tree  while  working  on  his  farm 
near  Broken  Arrow.  His  insurance 
policy  with  the  Bankers  Life  Company, 
which  he  had  sought  to  annul,  was 
in  full  force  and  upon  the  filing  of  proof 
of  death  the  claim  was  paid  to  his 
widow.  She  has  paid  Mr.  Murphy  the 
amount  of  the  first  premium  which  he 
advanced  and  by  reason  of  which  Mr. 
Milliser  had  his  life  insured  even  though 
he  tried  to  avoid  it. 


Who  can  enumerate 
Pertinent  all  the  perils  of  the 
Thoughts  About  uninsured? 

Insurance  More  than  quick 

money  is  life  insur¬ 
ance— with  its  ease  of  mind,  freedom 
from  worry  and  surety  of  outcome. 

Power  and  precision  are  attractive 
factors  of  life  insurance — the  knowledge 
of  sure  payment  at  a  determined  time. 

A  mission  that  surpasses  others  in 
usefulness,  reliability  and  exactness— 
uninterruptedly  possessed  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

From  the  strife  that  is,  arises  the 
thought  of  personal  security;  and  the 
guaranty  of  life  insurance  calms  and 
satisfies. 

Lives  go  unexpectedly  enough  with¬ 
out  war,  but  the  gloom  of  conflict  em¬ 
phasizes  the  overpowering  need  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

Many  can  do  what  is  impossible  for 


one;  and  it  is  on  that  principle,  with 
premiums  from  large  numbers,  that  in¬ 
dividual  life  insurance  is  safe. 

Makes  a  man’s  family  independent  of 
outside  aid— when  the  policy  is  of  suffl- 
cient  size,  and  adds  content  and  satis- 
faction  to  the  daily  portion  of  all. 

All  so  regularly  and  quickly  is  the 
payment  of  life  insurance  that  benefi¬ 
ciaries  usually  have  the  money  with 
expedition  that  is  astonishing  to  them. 

Carries  to  the  beneficiary  not  only 
money  to  meet  necessities,  but,  by  this, 
strength  to  do  and  inclination  to  face 
life’s  further  duties— all  this  comes 
through  life  insurance. 

“Papa  left  no  life  insurance,  I  have 
to  earn  what  I  can.”  Who  would  want 
his  young  daughter  appealing  for  em¬ 
ployment  on  such  a  basis?  But  is  it 
impossible  so  long  as  you  go  without 
a  policy?  Take  it  right  now— Union 
Mutual. 

*  *  * 

A  few  days  ago  Dr. 

Putting  the  J.  W.  Kirgan,  man- 

Punch  Into  ager  of  the  Fidelity 
an  Interview  Mutual  Life  at  Cm- 

cinnati,  went  into  the 

store  of  a  friend  and  found  the  coun¬ 
ters  heaped  with  a  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  an  air  of  general  activity  ^pre¬ 
vailing.  “Prosperity  on  the  way?”  he 
asked.  “Nothing  doing,”  said  the  own¬ 
er;  “just  seeing  what  we  have  that  we 
don’t  want,  and  what  we  want  that  we 
haven’t  got.” 

The  remark  emphasized  to  Mr.  Kir¬ 
gan  that  to  men  in  the  life  business, 
taking  stock  at  least  once  a  year  ought 
to  be  as  regular  a  habit  as  it  is  with 
the  dealer  in  any  other  commodity.  By 
this  is  meant  an  inventory  of  personal 
qualities  and  an  analysis  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  use  them;  then  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  those  we  don’t  need  and  put¬ 
ting  in  a  liberal  stock  of  what  our 
business  requires.  There  is  no  need  to 
display  samples,  we  all  know  what  they 
are.  It  is  not  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
weaknesses,  but  a  lack  of  determina¬ 
tion  to  destroy  them  that  prevents  our 
rendering  the  fullest  measure  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  ourselves,  our  patrons  and  our 
Company. 

“We  hear  much  of  the  necessary 
qualities  required  for  success  in  our 
business,  and  we  all  strive  to  attain 
them,  but  how  little  heed  is  paid  to  the 
small  things  which,  like  the  tiny  worm 
at  the  core  of  the  otherwise  perfect 
fruit,  ultimately  destroys  it,”  continues 
Mr.  Kirgan,  writing  in  the  Fidelity 
Field  Man.  “Many  an  insurance  agent 
of  great  promise  has  been  ruined  by 
the  hook-worm.  If  ‘eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,’  it  is  equally  the 
price  of  fitness.  Following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  we  drift  into  bad 
habits.  Speaking  from  experience,  we 
get  too  many  ‘prospect’  interviews  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘application’  interviews.  We 
have  a  nice,  pleasant  talk  with  a  man; 
find  him  favorably  disposed  to  insur¬ 
ance.  He  likes  the  policy  proposed, 
but  is  not  inclined  to  buy  to-day.  Tell¬ 
ing  him  that  we  will  see  him  again  in 
a  week  or  so,  we  take  our  departure 
instead  of  putting  a  punch  into  the  in¬ 
terview  and  getting  down  to  ‘brass 
tacks’  and  his  signature  on  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

“A  much  traveled  road  is  likely  to 
contain  ruts.  Following  one  line  of 
thought  or  action,  we  get  into  a  rut. 
You  think  you  are  engaged  in  insuring 
lives.  True,  but  you  are  also  insuring 
the  most  valuable  property  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Talking  to  a  man  last  week,  he 
mentioned  his  business  and  the  amount 
of  property  of  various  kinds  that  he 
has,  all  due  to  his  own  efforts,  and 
stated  that  he  didn’t  need  insurance. 
‘Do  you  know,’  I  said,  ‘that  you  have 
failed  to  mention  the  most  valuable 
property  you  have?  Has  it  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  that  your  business  and 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  ' . 43,315,986.56 

Surplus  "(Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


-ESTABLISHED  1867" 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  IOWA 
LARGE  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS— LOW  NET  COST 
Mortality  saving  has  been  jnor^than  50%  for  past  ten  years 


Full  line  of  Policies  and  Annuity  Contracts,  including  these  recent  New  Policies  : 

Ordinary  Life  $5,000  non-participating,  Premium  at  age  35  -  -  $[°<M5 
Term  to  65  (convertible)  ($1,000)  „  „  „  3$  -  t4-73 

Five  Year  convertible  ($1,000) _ _ _  35 _  9-29 _ 

Address  J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

.Dividends  paid  in  1914  on  Annual  Dividend  Policies  exceeded  Death  Claims  by  more  than  $41,000.00, 


E.  P.  MKLSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


your  property  are  only  an  effect  and 
that  the  most  valuable  property  you 
possess  will  in  time  be  totally  destroy¬ 
ed?  Is  it  not  true  that  your  success  is 
entirely  due  to  your  peculiar  ability 
along  a  certain  line?  Is  it  not  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  protect  that  ability  or 
that  property  against  a  certain  and  ab¬ 
solute  loss?’ 

“Did  it  gee  him  interested?  Well, 
wiiy  shouldn’t  it?  Any  way,  I  have  an 
appointment  with  him  next  week  and 
I’ll  bet  his  application  will  reach  the 
head  office  before  this  is  printed.” 


RE-INSURANCE  OF  26.67  PER  CENT 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in  1914  Is¬ 
sued  $54,587,290  to  Members  of 
The  Company 


Out  of  the  43,541  persons  to  whom 
51,893  policies  for  $143,909,396  were  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
in  1914,  the  large  proportion  of  11,613 
or  26.67  per  cent,  were  holders  of  $60,- 
293,101  of  insurance  previously  issued. 
This  does  not  include  conversions  of 
term  policies  or  795  cases  where  the 
prior  insurance  had  wholly  terminated. 
The  new  insurance  issued  to  these 
members  of  the  'Company  amounted  to 
$54,687,290,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  total 
written  during  the  year. 

There  is  probably  no  single  fact  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  which  can  be 
used  with  more  force  of  attraction  than 
the  large  percentage  of  re-insurances. 


“These  men  have  paid  premiums  on 
over  60  millions  of  Northwestern  life 
insurance  and  their  experience  with 
the  Company  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  they  have,  in  a  single  year,  bought 
over  54  millions  of  additional  protec¬ 
tion,”  says  the  Company.  “This  fact 
is  worth  all  the  polite  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  ever  written.” 


CAPITAL  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Capital  District  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is 
two  years  old.  In  its  membership  are 
general  agents  not  only  from  Albany, 
but  from  Troy,  Schenectady  and  other 
cities  up-state.  Meetings  of  underwrit¬ 
ers  in  Troy  and  Schenectady  are  soon 
to  be  held. 


February  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  ETHICS  IN  COMPETITION 


HASBROUCK  ON  MUTUALIZATION. 


Rival  Companies  Praised  Metropoli¬ 
tan’s  Move — Contrast  to  What  Atti¬ 
tude  Might  Have  Been 


In  the  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New 
York,  Judge  Hasbrouck  calls  the  mu¬ 
tualization  of  the  Metropolitan  the 
most  noteworthy  event  of  the  insurance 
year  in  any  branch  of  the  business.  In 
taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in 
the  efforts  which  resulted  in  placing 
the  Company  and  its  millions  of  sur¬ 
plus  forever  beyond  the  control  of  or 
possible  distribution  among  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  group  of  stockholders,  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department,  in 
Judge  Hasbrouck’s  judgment,  has  ad¬ 
ded  substantial  honors  to  its  record  as 
a  constructive  and  conserving  force  in 
the  affairs  of  government  in  the  State. 
Continuing  he  said: 

The  insurance  written  'by  tihe  Company  was 
on  the  non-partici'patinig  plan.  The  Company 
was  thus  under  no  legal  obligation  to  its  policy¬ 
holders  to  return  them  any  part  of  its  profits 
or  savings,  nor  to  apply  any  part  of  such  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  polioies.  Its  legal  obligations  to  its 
policyholders  were  fulfilled  when  it  paid  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  policies  issued.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  fact,  nor  the  further  fact  that 
for  many  years  the  company  had  voluntarily  re¬ 
turned  or  credited  on  its  industrial  policies 
many  'millions  as  bonuses  and  had  expended 
millions  in  a  well-developed  system  of  welfare 
work  for  its  policyholders  and  employes,  its 
annual  statement  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1914,  shows  that  it  had  accumulated  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  policyholders  of  approximately  $33,000,- 
000,  exclusive  of  capital. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  policyholders  had 
no  right  under  their  contracts  to  participate  in 
the  savings  of  the  company,  it  seemed  plain 
that  those  savings  did  not  belong  to  them  as  of 
legal  right.  The  title  to  the  surplus  was  in  the 
company.  And  the  stockholders  owned  the  com¬ 
pany,  and,  while  for  many  years  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  who  held  policies  in  amounts  of  $1,000  or 
over  had  been  privileged  to  vote  for  directors, 
and  thus  had  participated  in  the  management, 
the  charter  of  the  company  reserved  to  the 
stockholders  the  right  to  have  two-thirds  of  the 
board  named  from  among  'themselves.  The  char¬ 
ter  limitations  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock 
to  seven  per  cent,  per  an  hum  may  well  have 
been  binding  while  the  comoany  was  a  going 
concern,  but  the  real  question  of  who  owned  the 
sutplus  in  the  event  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
company  was  interesting.  Who  would  have  had 
title  to  this  fund  if  the  company  had  rein¬ 
sured  all  Its  risks  and  discontinued  business, 
transferring  as  incident  to  the  reinsurance  am¬ 
ple  assets  to  cover  all  liabilities  on  policy  con¬ 
tracts  or  otherwise? 

This  question  happily  was  never  urged,  and  it 
it  not  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  thereon. 
The  mere  statement  of  it,  however,  suggests  that 
the  legal  right  of  the  stockholders  to  such  fund 
could  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside,  if  instead 
of  co-operating  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  policyholders  they  had  chosen  to 
pursue  to  the  utmpst  for  themselves  any  legal 
right  which  they  possessed  In  and  to  such  fund. 
The  situation,  therefore,  was  not  without  its 
disquieting  features,  although  at  no  time  was 
the  issue  of  ownership,  or  right  to  a  distribu¬ 
tion,  raised.  The  point  is  here  alluded  to  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  significance  of 
what  took  place.  Without  compulsion,  and  even 
without  public  agitation,  but  because  it  was  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  stockholders  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  01  the  company  that  as  years  went  on  and 
the  assets  of  the  company  increased  still  more, 
th<  very  existence  of  the  question,  together 
with  the  dangers  of  a  shifting  stock  control, 
might  create  a  situation  where  the  usefulness 
of  the  company  would  be  seriously  impaired,  it 
wap  decided  to  determine  the  ownership  of  the 
surplus  in  favor  of  the  policyholders.  Hence, 
sec  tion  95  of  the  Insurance  Law  was  invoked 
to  'mutualize  the  company  and  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

On  November  6,  1914.  the  board  of  directors, 
by  (unanimous  vote,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
statute,  adopted  a  plan  of  mutualization  which 
provided  for  the  payment  of  $75  a  share  for 
each  share  of  stock,  par  value  $25.  This  in- 
vo'ived  the  payment  of  $4,000,000  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  company. _  On  December  4th,  at  a 
regularly  oalled  meeting,  the  plan  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  stockholders,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  28th  it  was  ratified  at  a  meeting  of  poli¬ 
cyholders,  the  plan  having  been  submitted  to 
them  beforehand  pursuant  to  statute. 

■On  December  30th  thereafter,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  preparatory  to  the  submission  of  the  plan 
to  him  for  his  action  thereon,  authorized  a  spe¬ 
cial  examination  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  oompany.  The  report  on  such  examination, 
filed  January  4,  1915,  showed  that  the  assets  or 
sutplus  of  the  company  beyond  its  entire  lia¬ 
bilities  which  included  the  net  values  of  all  its 
outstanding  contracts,  computed  according  to  the 
statutory  standard  of  valuation,  and  all  contin¬ 
gent  reserves,  and  after  setting  aside  the  $4,- 
noo.ooo  proposed  in  the  mutualization  plan  to  be 
Pta:d  to  retire  the  stock,  was  $29,294,660.01. 

|Thus  was  it  proposed  to  the  department  iby  all 
pa\rties  in  interest  and  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  made  and  provided  for  just  such  a  put- 
po:|.e.  that  the  stockholders  turn  the  company 
anAl  its  control  over  to  the  policyholders,  and  for 
the*  sum  of  $4,000,000  quit  claim,  as  it  were,  their 
rimhts  in  a  fund  in  excess  of  $33,000,000. 

Considering  all  phases  of  the  questions  pre- 
MiBted,  the  present  and  probable  future  rights 
of  Ithe  stockholders,  the  fact  that  the  outstand¬ 
ing*  policies  were  on  the  non-participating  plan. 


which  in  and  of  themselves  seemed  to  negative 

the  idea  of  the  policyholders  having  any  rights 
in  the  company  s  surplus,  and  the  desirability 
of  removing  all  questions  which  might  tend  to 
disturb  the  progress  and  development  of  a  com¬ 
pany  such  as  the  one  under  disoussion,  the 
Superintendent  and  his  advisers  within  the  de¬ 
partment  who  had  been  in  touch  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  since  its  inception,  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  conclusion  .possible  and  the  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

Thus  'thie  oompany  was  mutualized— its  stock¬ 
holders  eliminated,  its  policyholders  alone  given 
the  right  of  control,  and  the  right  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  savings  of  the  company  conferred 
upon  each  of  Its  outstanding  policies,  aggregat¬ 
ing  nearly  15,000,000  in  number,  as  though  they 
had  been  written  originally  upon  the  participat¬ 
ing  basis.  All  (policies  written  front  now  on 
will  be  upon  the  mutual  or  participating  plan. 
There  remains  much  for  the  company  to  do  by 
way  of  readjustment  in  thus  changing  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  its  now  almost  three  billion  of  outstaneb 
ing  insurance  from  the  non-participating  to  the 
participating  plan.  That  it  will  be  successful 
in  so  doing  none  familiar  with  its  history  will 
doubt. 

It  is  possible  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
insurance  which  the  company  has  in  force,  all 
written  under  that  part  of  the  Insurance  Law 
which  applies  to  non-participating  companies 
and  at  low  rates  that  difficulties  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  i-n  conforming  its  business  and  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  statutory  requirements  which  were 
enacted  to  cover  companies  whose  policies  were 
on  the  mutual  or  participating  plan  at  higher 
rates.  The  statute  authorizing  mutualization  is 
deficient  in  that  no  provision  .seems  to  be  made 
to  apply  to  'this  situation.  Without  'going  into 
a  technical  discussion  of  this  point,  I  will  mere¬ 
ly  say  that  whatever  defects  exist  in  t'h.s  par¬ 
ticular,  and  which  can  ibe  corrected  without  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  least  with  the  ge.  mal  purpose 
and  motive  of  our  excellent  Insurance  laws, 
should  'be  met  by  the  proper  amendment,  so  that 
the  oompany  and  its  policyholders,  present  and 
prospective,  may  enjoy  to  the  'fullest  extent  the 
fruits  ot  the  stockholders’  generous  act. 

I  have  narrated  'briefly  the  main  facts  con¬ 
cerning  this  transaction.  I  hesitate  to  charac¬ 
terize  it  as  in  my  judgment  it  deserves,  for  fear 
that  such  an  attempt  would  but  detraot  from  the 
effect  which  the  facts  themselves  must  inevi¬ 
tably  produce.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
commenting  that  in  view  of  the  unrest  every¬ 
where  in  evidence  In  this  country,  and  of  the 
loose  charges  that  popular  government  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  our  large  financial  institutions,  and 
of  the  general  questioning  of  men  and  motives, 
this  action,  wherein  the  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  this  great  company,  without  duress 
or  public  or  official  presisure,  turned  back  to 
its  millions  of  policyholders  the  funds  saved 
from  the  premiums  'they  had  paid,  is  most  re¬ 
assuring.  It  furnishes  another  illustration  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  'the  condition  existing  in 
life  insurance  in  this  State  at  the  present  time, 
and  must  be  a  powerful  factor  in  further  dis¬ 
arming  prejudice  against  the  successful  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  brought  the  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  system  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness. 

One  of  thie  satisfactory  incidents  connected 
with  the  completion  of  the  change  'in  status  of 
the  company  in  question  is  the  very  favorable 
and  laudatory  comments  of  its  competitors 
which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  indeed  a  new  era  when  instead  of 
fostering  distrust  and  suspicion  in  fierce  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other,  which  led  in  the  old 
days  to  >a  distrust  of  them  all  iby  the  public, 
the  companies  are  so  willing  to  commend  the 
virtues  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  when  such  commendation  is  fairly  earned. 


PAID  $28,573  EVERY  HOUR 

What  Policyholders  of  Mutual  Life  Re¬ 
ceived  Every  Working  Hour 
of  Last  Year 


A  clergyman  in  search  of  a  sermon 
or  an  editor  hunting  for  the  subject  of 
an  editorial  can  find  material  in  the  fact 
that  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  paid 
to  policyholders  last  year  $69,032,809. 
In  this  distribution  of  nearly  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  there  is  material  for 
a  thousand  sermons  or  editorials.  Be¬ 
hind  each  payment — whether  for  death 
claim,  matured  endowment  or  dividend 
there  can  be  found  a  human  interest 
story.  How  many  homes  were  saved? 
How  many  businesses  protected?  How 
many  children  educated?  How  many 
rescued  from  poverty?  How  many  given 
inspiration  to  go  out  and  do  bigger 
things  with  these  payments?  The  total 
payments  to  policyholders  were  $10,- 
612,872  more  than  received  directly  from 
them,  and  the  Mutual  Life  has  been 
paying  out  money  to  its  policyholders 
since  before  the  Mexican  War.  It  is 
the  oldest  existing  American  company. 
The  fact  that  the  Company  is  unusually 
well  managed  is  shown  by  gains  made 
during  the  year  in  many  items. 

Its  gain  from  loading  was  $2,770,722; 
its  gain  from  interest  was  $10,007,469; 
its  reserve  for  contingencies  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  $1,680,000.  Its 
mortality,  on  the  other  hand,  was  $4,- 
383,343  less  than  was  expected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mortality  table  and  provided 
for  in  premiums  collected. 

The  Mutual  Life  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  financial  institutions  in  the  world. 
Its  margin  of  assets  in  excess  of  legal 
liabilities  is  $84,133,709. 
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THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

~  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8.040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

home  office  buildino  JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  in  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization. 
Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . 


.  $11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
1,727,653.95 
99,256,046.00 
15,423,933.48 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


There  Is  No  Life  Insurance  Company 
In  America  That 

HELPS  ITS  AGENTS 

MORE  THAN  THE 

Bankers  Life  Company 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


STOCKS  GO  UP 

The  publication  of  the  annual  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Aetna  and  Travelers  im¬ 
mediately  caused  an  advance  in  the 
stocks  of  those  companies  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  market. 


Bread-winning  is  not  a  job  for  a 
loafer. — Exchange. 


JOINS  G.  C.  WELLS  AGENCY 

Dr.  John  W.  Sterrett  has  joined  the 
Graham  Wells  agency  of  the  Provident 
Life  &  Trust  in  Pittsburgh.  George 
W.  Ryan  has  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  essay  contest  instituted  by  Mr. 
Wells  in  November;  James  J.  Phillis 
won  second  prize;  Arthur  G.  Ashbrook 
won  the  third  prize. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  G.  A.  Watson, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21/97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


French  figures  is  interesting.  While 
they  show  that  business,  of  course,  has 
dropped  off  since  the  war  the  increase 
in  losses  has  not  been  such  as  would 
be  thought  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Northern  France  is  occupied  by  the 
Germans  and  that  thousands  of  French¬ 
men  have  been  killed.  In  1913  the 
French  companies  paid  58,099,740  francs 
in  losses;  in  1914  58,393,491  francs. 
The  gross  business  written  in  1913 
was  621,810,371  francs;  in  1914,  394,- 
386,050  francs. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY 
It  is  customary  nowadays  to  pay 
honor  to  great  men  when  they  live,  and 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  felicitous 
tributes  ever  given  in  Hartford  was  the 
dinner  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley  at  the  Hartford  Club  last  week. 
The  guests  were  the  directors  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  of  the  Aetna  Life,  of 
which  Senator  Bulkeley  is  president. 
The  Hartford  Courant  described  the 
occasion  as  the  most  notable  dinner 
ever  given  in  Hartford.  The  great  ball 
room  of  the  club  was  in  floral  dress. 
Thousands  of  American  Beauty  roses 
were  banked  on  the  table,  while  smi- 
lax,  palms  and  other  plants  were  in  the 
decorative  scheme.  The  reception  room 
was  wreathed  in  greens,  and  trailing 
garlands  added  to  the  effect. 

Senator  Bulkeley  is  so  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  Hartford  that  to  mention  one 
is  to  think  of  the  other.  Always  his 
aim  has  been  high,  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  great,  his  activities  varied. 

As  Mayor  of  the  city,  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  as  United  States  Senator, 
he  has  been  constantly  honored  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  are  proud  of  the 
trust  that  they  have  placed  in  him  and 
what  he  has  done  for  the  city,  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  As  a  business 
man  and  underwriter  he  takes  his  place 
in  the  front  rank.  The  Aetna  Life 
started  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Its 
assets  are  now  $120,000,000.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  bill  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000.  Some  idea  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Aetna  can  be  gained  from  the 
scramble  for  Aetna  stock  whenever  the 
public  finds  opportunity  to  buy  it. 

Senator  Bulkeley  has  never  lost  sight 
of  the  human  side  of  insurance,  and  he 
has  done  much  for  the  public.  His  work 
in  casualty  and  compensation  insurance 
has  done  much  for  the  public.  His  work 
as  have  been  his  life  insurance  activ¬ 
ities. 


INCREASING  COST  OF  TRANSACT¬ 
ING  BUSINESS 

Those  among  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners  given  to  criticising  managing 
underwriters  for  the  cost  of  transacting 
the  fire  insurance  business  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  will,  if  they  care  to  delve 
even  lightly  into  the  subject,  find  a 
partial  answer  to  the  complaint  in  the 
serious  exactions  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  themselves. 

Each  succeeding  year  finds  the  gov¬ 
erning  officials  of  certain  States  call¬ 
ing  for  more  and  more  data  from 
the  insurance  offices,  information  of 
apparently  little  practical  use,  and  yet 
the  furnishing  of  which  entails  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  companies. 

The  latest  exhibition  in  this  respect 
and  one  of  the  most  glaring,  is  the 
schedule  sent  by  Superintendent  Potts, 
of  Illinois,  which  he  asks  to  have  pro¬ 
perly  filled  out  and  returned  before 
April  15th.  Mr.  Potts  states  that  the 
data  he  seeks  is  largely  that  now  called 
for  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  under  its  new  classification 
plan.  This  though  is  far  from  being 
the  case;  many  of  the  items  sought  by 
the  Illinois  official  not  being  on  the 
schedule  of  the  National  Board,  and  the 
furnishing  of  which  will  require  com¬ 
panies  to  open  up  their  files  for  twelve 
months  past;  go  through  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  daily  reports  and  other  records, 
and  compel  extended  correspondence 
with  local  agents  to  obtain  data  never 
heretofor  sought,  and  of  no  value  what¬ 
ever. 

The  task  assigned  the  companies  is 
one  of  the  most  severe  ever  submitted 
to  them,  and  such  offices  as  can  com¬ 
ply  with  the  new  schedule  requirement 
will  only  be  able  to  do  so,  at  great  cost. 
Underwriters  have  shown  every  dispo¬ 
sition  to  meet  the  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  State  authorities,  but 
there  is  a  limit  in  the  direction  beyond 
which  they  cannot  go,  in  justice  to  their 
policyholders  and  stockholders,  and 
that  limit  has  about  been  reached. 


THOMAS  P.  MORGAN,  Jr. 


AT  WORK  IN  MICHIGAN 

An  inspection  of  the  fire  hazard  in 
the  Michigan  towns  of  Delray,  River 
Rouge,  Ecorse,  Wyandotte  and  Trenton, 
is  being  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Michigan  Fire  Prevention  Society. 


FRENCH  STATISTICS  FOR  1914 
French  insurance  papers  are  making 
much  of  the  fact  that  since  the  war 
began  every  policyholder  in  a  French 
company  has  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  company  and  its  agencies  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  money  accumulated  for 
his  account,  without  difficulty  and  with¬ 
out  the  least  delay,  even  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  collect 
rents  due  him  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  dividend  coupons.  A  study  of  the 


Charles  R.  Hutchinson,  of  Allentown, 
N.  J.,  who  was  agent  of  the  Firemen's 
of  New  Jersey  for  thirty  years,  has 
retired  from  business  because  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  there  is  a  pleasing 
touch  of  sentiment  in  his  leave-taking. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  by  D.  H. 
Dunham,  now  president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  he  mailed  to  Mr.  Dunham  his 
commission,  with  a  letter  telling  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  his  relations  with 
the  Firemen’s.  The  commission  is  yel¬ 
low  with  age,  and  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
agents  lose  that  document  of  authority 
in  some  manner  long  before  a  thirty 
years’  representation  of  one  company 
has  expired. 


Thomas  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  other 
men  connected  with  the  agency  of  the 
Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  have 
recently  organized  the  Mutual  Life 
Field  Club,  and  monthly  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Raleigh  Hotel  where  sub¬ 
jects  of  insurance  interest  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Club  is  in  reality  an  in¬ 
surance  school.  Another  interesting 
feature  is  that  new  agents  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Club,  which  insures  a 
high  standard  of  personnel.  At  each 
Club  meeting  a  quota  is  laid  out  for 
the  ensuing  month. 

Acordingly  to  the  official  record  of 
the  Mutual  Life  of  all  agencies  of  the 
Company  the  Washington  Agency  ranks 
number  one  in  largest  percentage  of 
business  paid  for  in  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  assessed 
quotas.  The  three  leaders  are  Wash¬ 
ington,  261.7  per  cent.;  Chicago,  175.5 
per  cent.,  and  Baltimore,  163  per  cent. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  Agency  knows  no  such 
thing  as  hard  times. 

Until  1908  Thomas  P.  Morgan  was 
the  Company’s  Washington  manager. 
After  that  he  became  supervisor  of  the 
Company’s  southern  division,  being  in 
personal  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
Southern  States.  Later,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  until  he  became  field  super¬ 
visor  for  the  United  States.  His  first 
connection  with  the  Mutual  Life  dates 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
president  of  the  Civic  Organization  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Taft,  and 
is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Nation’s 
capital. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  succeeded  in  the 
management  of  the  Washington  agency 
by  his  son,  Thomas  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  who 
first  entered  the  office  as  a  boy  of  six-^ 
teen.  Mr.  Morgan  combines  executive 
talent  of  a  high  order  with  ability  to 
produce  personally.  He  has  written 
large  policies  on  many  of  America’s 
greatest  men.  H'e  is  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  vice-president  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Southern  Bank.  Also,  he  is 
an  owner  of  the  White  Cross  Milk 
Company. 

Among  leaders  in  this  agency  are 
Walter  H.  Klopfer,  vice-president  of  the 
Park  Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  and  treasurer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  Bruce  E.  Clark, 
superintendent  of  agents,  is  part  cwner 
of  the  St.  Regis  Apartments,  and  a 
West  Point  man;  R.  W.  Bolling  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Clark  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  St.  Regis  agency  apart¬ 
ments;  Francis  C.  Webb  is  agency 
cashier.  Carroll  Pierce  is  vice-president 
of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  and  a 
director  in  the  American  National  Bank. 


Among  other  producers  are  Stanley  F. 
Hoover,  F.  K.  Barbour,  Henry  B.  Byrd, 
J.  D.  Schneider,  Myron  M.  Parker,  Jr., 
R.  W.  Troupe,  J.  Newton  Brewer, 
George  L.  Lewis,  William  P.  Meredith 
and  H.  F.  Galloway.  A  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Minnie  E.  Carroll. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  close  student  of  in¬ 
surance,  and  gives  great  credit  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  for  many  ideas 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  Patterson,  a  one-time 
prominent  figure  in  metropolitan  fire 
insurance  circles,  died  at  his  late  home 
in  Greens  Farms,  Conn.,  some  days  ago. 
He  was  in  his  69th  year.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  president  of  the  Clinton  Fire  of 
New  York,  years  ago  when  that  Com¬ 
pany  reinsured  in  the  German-Ameri- 
can,  of  which  latter  corporation  he  was 
elected  a  vice-president.  Following  the 
service  he  was  identified  with  several 
other  insurance  companies,  though  he 
lias  been  out  of  business  for  five  years 
or  more.  In  his  palmy  days  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  was  greatly  interested  in  fire 
patrol  work,  and  efficiently  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Patrol  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers.  C.  E.  W.  Chambers,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  Clinton  under  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  administration,  now  and  for  a 
long  time  has  been  an  official  of  the 
Lloyds  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company. 


Major  Bowden  has  been  compelled  to 
resign  the  editorship  of  Plico,  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Life,  because  of  ill 
health.  He  will  live  in  the  West.  For 
the  present  the  Plico  will  be  published 
by  the  agency  department.  Jackson 
Maloney  is  manager  of  agencies. 

*  *  * 

Peter  D,  Kiernan,  the  aggressive 
Albany  agent  who  is  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  New  York 
association  of  local  fire  insurance 
agents,  tells  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
that  the  Rose  &  Kiernan  agency  had 
a  larger  premium  volume  last  year 
than  the  year  before,  and  if  these  are 
times  of  business  depression  he  does 
not  know  it.  Recently,  Mr.  Kiernan 
had  a  hotel  in  Albany  transformed  into 
a  business  building.  A  sprinkler  equip¬ 
ment  was  put  in  and  every  office  is 
rented.  Mr.  Kiernan  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Martin  Glynn,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  is  not  only  a  good  talker, 
but  some  litterateur  when  it  comes  to 
letter-writing.  He  began  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  worked  his  way  up, 
never  caring  much  about  hard  knocks, 
but  giving  a  few  in  return  occasionally, 
as  he  never  has  been  known  to  ppn 
away  from  a  fight. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  M.  Clench,  president;  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  of  Ithe 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Roch¬ 
ester  held  on  Saturday  night. 

*  *  •  i 

Eugene  H.  Wins'ow,  president  of  fjhe 
Metropolitan  Casualty  Company,  is  c#ne 
of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  t  he 
late  Henry  Harteau,  who  founded  the 
Metropolitan  and  preceded  Mr.  Wirts- 
low  as  its  chief  executive.  By  tlie 
terms  of  Mr.  Harteau’s  will  a  $35,004^ 
statue  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette  will 
shortly  be  erected  near  the  Ninth  street 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  The  late  Mr.  Harteau  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  gallant  French 
patriot  and  associate  of  Washington!, 
and  desired  that  his  appreciation  b is 
shown  in  substantial  form. 

*  *  * 

,  Christian  J.  Wolfe,  secretary  at  olne 
time  of  the  Kings  County  Fire  I  of 
Brooklyn,  died  several  days  ago.  Wfe 
was  in  his  63rd  year.  The  Kings  Courfity 
Fire  reinsured  in  the  Atlas  of  Londlon 
some  years  ago  and  retired  frjjm 
business. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


HOTTEST  FIRE  IN  THE  WORLD  ?nupethi°  *?eir  8fhap«  alone  or  to  tueir 

method  of  construction. 

A  -  ~  Damage  to  floors  was  not  relatively 

EDISON  BLAZE  SO  DESIGNATED  great,  although  there  are  indications 

that  in  many  cases  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  original  carrying  capacity 
of  floors  has  been  lost. 

The  destruction  was  not  due  to  de¬ 
fective  materials.  The  concrete,  though 
varying  considerably  in  proportion  and 
variety  of  aggregate  used,  was  on  the 
whole  of  good  quality. 

Lack  of  fire  walls  was  censured,  and 
some  sharp  comments  are  made  on  the 
water  supply. 


Joint  Report  of  N.  F.  P.  A.  and  National 
Board  Advocates  Segregation 
of  Hazards 


The  long  expected  joint  report  on  the 
Edison  fire  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  sent 
this  week  by  F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N.  F.  P.  A.  to  the  secretary  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation.  Sections  of  the  report,  which 
is  forty  pages  long  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  a  loss  outside  of  those 
which  have  been  conflagrations,  were 
written  by  Ira  H'.  Woolson,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board;  Charles  H.  Fischer,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Rating  Expert’s  office;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  and  G.  Y.  Lancaster,  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers. 

Temperature  Reached  3,000  Degrees 

The  report  says  that  the  fire  was 
the  hottest  in  the  history  of  insurance, 
the  temperature  being  from  2,500  to 
3,000  degrees,  and,  as  it  also  covered 
wide  area,  and  involved  studies  in  con¬ 
crete  construction,  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  in  investigation  and  upon 
preparation  of  findings  of  the  experts. 
It  is  announced  that  further  experi¬ 
ments  with  concrete  will  be  made. 

In  brief  the  report  recommends  the 
segregation  of  special  hazardous  ma¬ 
terials  and  sub-division  of  large  areas 
in  buildings  containing  only  moderately 
combustible  contents.  It  also  advo¬ 
cates  the  introduction  of  sprinklers  in 
all  cases. 

In  regard  to  nitro  cellulose  motion 
picture  films  the  report  says  that  they 
are  of  such  hazardous  nature  that  they 
should  be  stored  and  handled  only  a: 
isolated  locations.  Only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  these  films  should  be  exposed  in 
process  in  any  one  room,  and  such 
rooms  should  be  separately  enclosed  by 
fireproof  partitions,  and  with  approved 
fire  doors.  Automatic  sprinklers  should 
be  installed  at  such  locations,  even  if 
the  main  part  of  the  plant  is  not  so 
equipped. 

The  location  of  large  area  frame  and 
similarly  combustible  buildings  with 
inflammable  contents  in  the  center  of 
a  large  plant  or  group  of  buildings 
constitutes  a  serious  conflagration  haz¬ 
ard,  placing  the  entire  plant  in 
jeopardy. 

Concrete 

Some  other  conclusions  in  brief 
follow : 

That  the  square  type  of  reinforced 
concrete  column  is  not  suited  to  resist 
severe  fire. 

That  the  behavior  of  the  round  col¬ 
umns  covered  with  metal  lath  and 
plaster  suggests  the  importance  of  in¬ 
cluding  in  forthcoming  fire  tests  at  the 
underwriters’  laboratories,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  efficiency  of  different  pro¬ 
tective  steel  coverings,  and  a  series  of 
tests  to  ascertain  whether  the  superior 
action  of  these  concrete  columns  was 


CASE  SOON  TO  BE  TRIED 


ENGINEERS  AT  ALLENTOWN 

Insurance  engineers  representing  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
are  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  prepared  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  fire  hazard 
of  the  city  and  the  means  at  hand  for 
meeting  it.  A  second  staff  of  engineers 
is  at  Pittsburgh,  and  a  third  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


APPOINTED  WAKEFIELD  AGENT 

The  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company 
has  appointed  Peter  F.  Hermann  of 
Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  local  agent  in  that 
section.  Mr.  Herrmann  was  formerly 
one  of  the  prominent  builders  in  New 
York  city  and  has  been  connected  with 
various  insurance  companies  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  appraiser. 


STOCK  OF  HARTFORD  COMPANIES 

Investors  continue  firm  in  their  faith 
in  the  stock  of  the  Connecticut  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies,  shares  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  now  commanding  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Aetna,  342;  Hartford,  726; 
National,  354;  Phoenix,  363;  Stand¬ 
ard,  70. 


Hearing  in  Suit  of  Fire  Companies 
Regarding  Stamp  Tax  to  be 
Had  Next  Tuesday 

The  case  brought  by  the  insurance 
companies  against  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  of  Wisconsin,  to  test  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  companies 
or  the  assured  should  pay  the  special 
war  tax,  will  reach  a  hearing,  it  is 
figured  on  the  23rd  inst.  The  issue  was 
a  lively  one  some  weeks  ago,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  companies  finally  being 
to  pay  the  tax  until  a  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  could  be  had.  Wis¬ 
consin  was  the  State  selected  in  which 
to  make  the  test. 


HOW  SPECIALS  INSURE 

H.  E.  Maxson  and  other  specials  of 
the  Continental  group,  recently  burned 
out  in  a  fire,  have  moved  into  offices 
in  the  Rose  &  Kiernan  building,  Albany, 
and  have  equipped  same  with  natty 
oak  furniture,  which  is  insured  in  the 
L.  &  L.  &  G.  Inquiry  develops  the  fact 
that  the  up-State  specials  when  insur¬ 
ing  their  personal  property  do  so  in 
the  companies  of  other  special  agents, 
as  it  is  not  regarded  as  good  form  to 
carry  insurance  in  their  own  com¬ 
panies. 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


WAIVER  OF  FORFEITURE 


Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  Sustains 
Position  of  Insurance 
Company 


Upon  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
trial  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky  a  short  time  ago  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  North  River  In¬ 
surance  Company  that  waiver  of  for¬ 
feitures  has  no  application  where  the 
insured  himself  causes  the  destruction 
of  property. 

The  language  of  the  Court  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  this  point  is  of  great  interest 
to  underwriters  and  is  given  herewith; 
“The  doctrine  of  waiver  of  forfeiture 
in  fire  insurance  arose  because  of  the 
occasional  harshness  of  the  forfeitures 
which  may  be  asserted  under  contracts, 
the  language  and  terms  of  which  are 
dictated  almost  invariably  by  the  !n- 
surer;  but  it  would  be  a  length  to 
which  this  court  will  not  go,  to  hold 
that  an  insurance  company  by  negotia¬ 
tions  had  with  a  person  who  has  burned 


These  American  Companies  are  “Home  Industries.” 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  Preaident.  ‘ 

HENRY  EVANS,  Pre.ident. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

'Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Weetern  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Weatern  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

•  .  ^ 

ugum  jg 

OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


his  own  premises,  waives  its  right  to 
defend  an  action  under  the  policy  by 
proving  the  insured’s  own  incendiary 
act.” 

SEEKS  CHARTER  AMENDMENT 


Hartford  Fire  Would  Assume  Earth¬ 
quake  and  Other  Hazards  in  Addi¬ 
tion  to  Fire  Risk 


To  enable  successful  competition  with 
other  insurance  companies,  not  only 
here  but  “in  foreign  lands,”  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire  has  petitioned  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Legislature  for  an  amendment  to 
its  charter.  It  seeks  especially  author¬ 
ity  to  assume  earthquake,  and  automo¬ 
bile  hazards,  classes  of  business  of 
growing  importance,  and  which  other 
offices  freely  indemnify  against. 


VALUED  POLICY  BILL  IN  OREGON 

By  the  terms  of  a  bill  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Oregon  Legislature,  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  required  to  pay 
the  face  of  their  policies  in  the  event 
of  loss,  unless  fraud  can  be  proven. 
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RE-ELECT  FORMER  OFFICERS. 

R  M  Bissell  Continued  as  President  of 
Hartford  Fire— Palache  and  Wyper 
Vice-Presidents 


Directors  of  the  Hartford  F  ire,  of 
Hartford,  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
the  10th  instant,  promptly  and  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  all  former  officers  for 
the  new  year.  The  complete  roster  is 
as  follows:  President,  R.  M.  Bissell; 
vice-presidents,  Whitney  Palache  and 
James  Wyper;  secretaries,  Frederick 
Samson  and  Sidney  E.  Lock;  recording 
secretary  and  treasurer,  D.  J.  Glazier, 
assistant  secretaries,  Thomas  H.  Scot¬ 
land  and  E.  A.  Bolmar. 

Directors:  Charles  E.  Chase  (chair¬ 
man)  ;  James  J.  Goodwin,  Theodore 
Lyman,  George  Roberts,  William  C. 
Skinner,  Meigs  H.  Whaples,  R.  M.  Bis¬ 
sell,  Henry  S.  Robinson  and  C.  L.  F. 
Robinson. 

PROMINENT  AGENCY  CHANGE 

C.  D.  Mitchell  Enters  Syracuse  Firm- 

New  Casualty  Agency  Organized 
by  Experienced  Men 

Clarence  D.  Mitchell,  for  the  past 
eleven  years  connected  with  the  New 
York  farm  department  of  the  Home, 
and  recently  in  the  field  for  it,  has 
purchased  the  interest  of  Harvey  W. 
Jones,  in  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  agency 
of  Jones  and  Beach.  In  future  the 
business  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Beach  and  Mitchell,  Eugene  A. 
Beach  being  the  associate  member. 

Benjamin  R.  Newhall,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Jones  and  Beach  office 
as  liability  broker,  has  in  connection 
with  his  brother  James  C.  Newhall, 
bought  an  interest  in  the  general  agen¬ 
cy  of  James  A.  Wood,  representing  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  the  re¬ 
organized  firm  to  be  known  as  Newhall 
Brothers  and  Wood.  Offices  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
building,  jointly  with  Beach  &  Mitchell. 


some  instances  to  secure  the  desired 
safety  in  management  of  crowds,  no 
other  warning  will  be  issued. 

Licenses  are  issued  for  a  house  and 
its  exits  at  the  time  of  issuance.  No 
alterations  of  any  kind,  including 
changes  of  seats,  doors,  machine  booths 
or  equipment,  should  be  made  without 
application  and  approval  by  the  fire 
marshal’s  office. 

NET  SURPLUS,  $7,043,103 


Hartford  Fire  Increased  Its  Reinsur¬ 
ance  Reserve  $470,000  During 
Past  Year 


An  increase  of  $470,000  in  its  rein¬ 
surance  reserve  emphasizes  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Hartford  Fire  with  the  in¬ 
suring  public,  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
well  organized  agency  force. 

The  latest  financial  statement  of  the 
Company  shows  these  totals:  Assets, 
$26,954,099;  reinsurance  reserve,  $15,- 
251,453;  reserve  for  outstanding  losses, 
$1,654,270;  reserve  for  taxes  and  all 
other  claims,  $505,272;  special  reserve, 
$500,000,  leaving  as  net  surplus,  $7,043,- 
103,  and  as  policyholders’  surplus, 
$9,543,103.  A  , 

During  its  more  than  a  century  ot 
existence  the  Hartford  Fire  has  been 
tried  by  a  number  of  sweeping  con¬ 
flagrations,  from  each  of  which  it  has 
emerged  with  added  prestige  and  pop¬ 
ularity. 

TAKEN  BY  GERMAN  AMERICAN 

Scottish  Union  and  National  Reinsures 
Its  Birmingham  Business  and 
Leaves  City 


MOTION  PICTURE  SHOWS 


Fire  Prevention  of  Risks  to  be  Enforced 
by  Philadelphia  Authori¬ 
ties 


All  business  had  by  the  Scottish 
Union  and  National  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  been  reinsured  in  the  German 
American,  of  New  York,  the  former 
company  retiring  from  the  city. 

FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  list  published  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  The  Eastern  Under 
writer,  the  following  named  companies, 
received  from  or  remitted  to  their  re¬ 
spective  head  offices  funds  during  the 
past  year. 


To  further  reduce  the  fire  hazard  In 
motion  picture  houses,  a  series  of  new 
ordinances  will  shortly  be  enforced  in 
Philadelphia.  These  provide: 

All  exit  doors  must  be  equipped  with 
an  approved  panic  bolt.  Slide  bolts  and 
floor  bolts  will  not  be  permitted.  The 
word  “Exit,”  with  letters  eight  inches 
high,  must  be  over  each  exit  door  in 
addition  to  the  red  lights. 

No  permanent  rail  will  be  permitted 
running  parallel  with  the  side  walls  of 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  one 
to  relieve  congestion  at  the  point 
where  patrons  enter.  A  few  patrons 
will  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  lobby 
space  immediately  at  the  rear  of  the 
seats  in  a  designated  portion  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  last 
row  of  chairs  to  the  front  or  entrance 
wall.  This  space  to  be  clearly  marked, 
and  no  standing  to  be  permitted  be¬ 
yond  this  limit.  A  brass  rail  will  not 
be  permitted  for  this  purpose. 

A  passage  four  feet  wide  to  the  rear 
of  the  seats  may  be  maintained  by  a 
brass  rail  where  no  side  exit  exists. 
The  entire  length  of  the  aisle  must  be 
kept  clear  at  all  times  at  the  point  of 
beginning  through  the  lobby  or  seat 
space  to  the  door. 

All  orders  regarding  standing  and 
rails  in  existence  previous  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  commendation  are  hereby 
rescinded. 

Owners  and  managers  will  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  excessive 
crowding  will  be  considered  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  lack  of  control  and  fit¬ 
ness  under  the  act  of  Assembly  and 
wi’l  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Tcense  and  the  closing  of  the  house,  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
law.  All  other  efforts  having  failed  in 


Company 

tJakor,  Rus . 

Netherlands  . 

fNorthern,  Rus.  . 
tPaternelle,  Fr.  . 
Prus.  Nat’l,  Ger. 

fSalamandra  . 

fSecond  Rus.,  Rus 
Svea,  Sweden  . . . 
fUnion  &  P.,  Spain 
tWarsaw,  Rus.  . . 

t  Reinsurance  only. 


Received 

Re- 

from. 

mitted  to. 

..  75,000 
20 

150,573 

100,000 

. .  50,000 

20,000 

.  .310,805 

2,440 

.  .400,000 

300,000 

190,000 

..  24,177 

3,189 

. .  1,504 

75,050 

22,500 

AGENCY  REORGANIZED 

The  Houts,  Kelle  Co.,  fire  insurance 
agents  of  New  York  city,  has  dissolved. 
The  business  will  be  continued  undei 
the  name  of  Arthur  F.  Houts  Co.,  Inc. 
The  new  firm  is  composed  of  A.  E. 
Bradell,  president,  Arthur  F.  Houts, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  H.  G.  Boell 
and  A.  E.  Lamont,  directors,  having 
been  incorporated  as  of  February  8. 
The  company  has  taken  new  quarters 
on  the  6th  floor  of  123  William  Street. 


LESS  OVER  COUNTER  WRITING 

Jersey  City  insurance  men  say  there 
is  less  “over  the  counter”  writing  than 
formerly  by  insurance  offices  in  New 
York,  covering  Jersey  City  business. 

The  firm  of  Sprague  &  Clark,  Dexter, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  dissolved.  F.  A.  Sprague 
has  sold  his  interest  to  Clarence  W. 
Crysler,  of  the  Dexter  National  Bank. 
The  new  firm  is  Clark  &  Crysler. 

SPECIALS  DRAFT  USE,  ETC. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
ciation,  is  vice-president.  The  secretary 
is  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  the  Liverpool 
&  London  &  Globe,  who  is  affectionate¬ 
ly  called  “The  Diplomat.”  R.  W. 
White,  of  the  Queen,  and  H.  E.  Max- 
son,  of  the  Continental,  are  among  the 
other  active  members. 


ORGANIZED  1853 


American  Central  (Fire) 
Insurance  Company 


ST  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Statement  of  Condition,  December  31,  1914 

Cash  Capital . . 

Premium  Reserve  .  1,755,321.75 

Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities .  408,563.25 

Net  Surplus .  1,156,705.48 

Admitted  Assets . $4,320,590.48 


Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  $2,156,705.48 

EDW.  T.  CAMPBELL,  Pres. 

W.  A.  BLODGETT,  Vice-Pres.  B.  G.  CHAPMAN,  Jr.,  Secj 
CONRAD  ROEDER,  Ass’t  Secy. 


Balkan  National  Insurance  Company 

OF  SOFIA,  BULGARIA 

United  States  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Statement,  December  31st,  1914. 
ASSETS 

D  ,  $1,381,429 

Cash  in  Bank . 

Due  from  other  Companies .  qrk 

Accrued  Interest  . j _ ’ 

.p  .  ,  $2,058,034 

Non  Admitted  Assets .  A’ 

$2,056,555 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned  Premiums  . 

Unsettled  Losses  .  finnon 

Due  other  Companies  . 

Other  Liabilities  .  D,UUU 

™  .  ,  $1,484,381 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . • 

$2,056,555 


Transacting  Reinsurance  business  only. 

WM.  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  MANAGERS 


February  19,  1915. 
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ADJUSTING-PAST  AND  PRESENT 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  EMPLOYED 

S.  R.  Weed  Tells  of  Experiences  and 
Practices  When  Business  Was  Young 
— Present  System  Approved 


Samuel  R.  Weed,  of  Weed  &  Ken¬ 
nedy,  spoke  to  members  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York  on  Tuesday 
evening,  on  “Former  and  Present  Day 
Methods  of  Adjusting.”  Mr.  Weed  pos¬ 
sessed  a  fund  of  amusing  and  educa¬ 
tional  incidents  concerning  claim  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  past  which  were  listened 
to  with  great  interest  by  those  present. 
A  summary  of  his  paper  is  given  below: 

There  are  many  and  radical  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  ancient  and  modern  ad¬ 
justing  methods,  Mr.  Weed  asserted, 
particularly  in  New  York  city  and  the 
vicinity.  Some  of  the  unprogressive 
"old  fogies”  of  the  business  claim  that 
the  changes  are  not  all  improvements 
but  the  present  day  practices  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  the  companies  and  the 
system  of  co-operation  is  nearly  per¬ 
fected. 

History  of  Present  System 

The  system  of  adjustments  used  in- 
New  York  city  to-day  originated  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  April,  1875.  An  adjusting 
company  was  formed  in  which  the 
twenty-two  stock  and  five  mutual  com¬ 
panies  then  doing  business  in  the  city 
participated,  W.  O.  Robb  and  W.  N. 
Bament,  two  men  now  active  in  New 
York  fire  insurance  circles,  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organization.  - 

In  1876,  the  adjusting  conditions  in 
New  York  city  were  particularly  bad, 
there  being  no  co-operation  whatever 
between  either  the  companies  or  .he 
individual  adjusters  to  correct  abuses. 
In  exceptionally  large  losses,  the  com¬ 
pany  officials  sometimes  got  together 
and  agreed  on  the  amount  of  the  claim, 
but  they  never  chose  one  adjuster  no 
matter  how  many  companies  were  on 
the  risk  or  how  great  the  loss. 

The  first  trend  toward  effective  co¬ 
operation  started  in  Chicago  in  1879 
among  the  individual  adjusters  as  a 
result  of  the  conflagration,  when  a 
private  salvage  corps  was  organized. 
This  is  still  in  existence.  Previous  to 
this  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
scandal,  the  companies  being  accused 
of  grossly  overcharging  and  cheating 
in  settling  losses. 

The  New  York  Board  was  organized 
in  1901  and  the  committee  on  losses 
and  adjustment  instituted,  most  of  the 
rules  of  which  are  still  used.  This 
committee  had  authority  to  take  charge 
of  all  losses  where  three  or  more  com¬ 
panies  were  involved  and  they  had  in 
their  possession  a  list  of  approved  ad¬ 
justers  who  were  assigned  to  each  loss 
by  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
Their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  not  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  claim  as  had  previously  been 
the  practice.  It  was  found  that  this 
plan  eliminated  many  of  the  evils;  it 

(a)  reduced  expenses  of  the  company 

(b)  stopped  a  1  suspicion  of  graft  and 
crookedness  and  (c)  provided  quicker 
and  more  equitable  settlements  for  the 
assured.  The  harmonious  working  of 
the  loss  and  salvage  committees  per¬ 
mitted  th.e  collection  and  accumulation 
of  important  data  on  all  suspicious  tires 
which  are  invaluab’e  for  future  ref¬ 
erence  and  now  enable  all  such  cases 
to  be  investigated  and  the  company 
advised  prior  to  the  payment  of  the 
claim.  In  this  way  the  companies  were 
also  able  to  settle  their  losses  in  an 
open  and  public  way  that  avoided  the 
suspicion  attendant  to  private  adjust¬ 
ments.  Thus,  by  putting  competent 
men  on  the  committee,  settlements 
were  made  that  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  under  the  former  system  of 
employing  a  mason  or  carpenter  o 
make  the  adjustment  on  specific  losses 
where  a  technical  knowledge  was  re¬ 
quired. 

Imperfections  and  Remedies 

The  plan  which  was  in  operation  in 
Chicago  at  this  time  did  not  work  out 
so  well.  The  committee  deducted  their 
salary  and  expenses  from  the  amount 


ot  the  settlement,  giving  rise  to  many 
stories  of  crookedness.  There  was  much 
criticism  of  the  methods  of  choosing 
the  committee  as  a  result. 

Neither  did  the  New  York  plan  es¬ 
cape  criticism  and  suspicion.  One  case 
in  a  New  York  factory  in  1878  where 
a^case  of  silk  valued  by  the  owner  at 
$700  burned,  a  salvage  man,  through 
misrepresentations,  bought  it  for  $100, 
later  selling  it  for  $500  and  when  the 
transaction  became  public,  there  was 
a  regular  hornet's  nest  for  those  con¬ 
cerned.  Through  increasing  experi¬ 
ence,  such  incidents  became  more  and 
more  rare,  but  there  were  many  other 
faults  to  be  weeded  out  before  the  plan 
was  perfected. 

It  was  usual  at  this  time  to  employ 
a  large  number  of  adjusters  on  each 
case  no  matter  how  small  the  Are,  en¬ 
cumbering  action  and  giving  no  satis¬ 
faction.  The  differences  between  the 
adjusters  were  conspicuous  on  the 
smaller  fires  and  finally  reached  the 
crisis  where  each  company  established 
a  loss  department  which  successfully 
eliminated  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
repetition  of  labor. 

Public  Adjusters 

The  first  public  adjuster  was  a  man 
who  was  fair  to  both  the  assured  and 
the  companies,  building  up  an  enviable 
reputation  through  the  equity  of  his 
settlements.  He  operated  throughout 
the  exchange  territory  and  in  few  cases 
was  his  estimate  disputed.  But  me 
type  of  public  adjuster  who  shortly 
sprung  into  existence  was  corrupt  in 
the  extreme.  Their  arrangements  witn 
and  inducements  to  the  brokers  were 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  employed  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
vices  to  secure  retainers  against  com¬ 
petition  and  to  increase  their  compensa¬ 
tion,  usually  5  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  assured.  Condi¬ 
tions  became  such  that  those  who  were 
honest  withdrew  from  the  business 
rather  than  be  suspected  of  wrong  do¬ 
ing  while  others  were  prosecuted  for 
their  acts.  It  was  charged  that  idle 
adjusters  were  hard  and  grasping 
sharks  and  tricksters  but  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  them  to  serve  the 
company  and  the  assured  without  get¬ 
ting  the  reputation  for  being  tricky. 

Adjustment  of  Conflagration  Losses 

Until  1871,  there  had  been  no  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  handling  of  such  a  loss 
as  the  Chicago  conflagration.  In  this 
instance  the  adjusters  formed  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  in  which  each  company 
participated  and  the  losses  were  settled 
on  their  merits.  Thus  the  companies 
avoided  all  criticism. 

In  the  San  Francisco  fire  in  1906, 
there  were  many  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  the  settlement  of  the  loss¬ 
es.  Mr.  Weed  told  of  one  instance 
where  a  number  of  adjusters  were 
gathered  when  a  Chinaman  entered 
and,  when  he  had  been  directed  to  the 
adjuster  representing  the  company  in 
which  his  property  was  insured,  held 
up  a  policy.  The  adjuster  said  “sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.”  When 
the  Chinaman  was  assured  that  this 
was  what  the  “white  man”  was  getting 
he  accepted  a  draft  for  three-quarters 
of  the  face  of  his  policy.  The  building 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  burned  district 
and  the  adjuster  took  it  for  granted 
had  been  totally  destroyed.  It  later 
developed  that  the  building  had  not 
been  touched  and  that  the  Chinaman 
had  sought  the  adjuster  to  cancel  h's 
policy  and  get  the  return  premium. 

This  and  many  other  instances  of 
the  lax  settlement  of  losses  tended  to 
show  that  the  present  day  system,  if 
not  perfect,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very  great 
improvement  and,  as  Mr.  Weed  put  :'t, 
“by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them, 
and  no  one  has  suggested  that  a  return 
be  made  from  the  existing  conditions 
to  the  former  practices  of  adjusting  ” 


PRESIDENT  BISSEL  TO  SPEAK 

R.  M.  Rissel,  president  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  the  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York. 
The  affair  will  be  held  some  time  in 
April,  the  exact  date  to  be  determined 
later. 
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FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

GIVES,  not  protection  alone,  but  that  which 
is  equally  important,  the  constant  feeling 
of  security.  Aside  from  its  efficiency  when  the 
fire  does  come,  it  repays  its  modest  cost  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  year  in  peace  of  mind. 

The  convenient  size  of  this  extinguisher,  its 
readiness  and  ease  of  operation  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  fire  peril  in  school  or  factory,  hotel 
or  theatre,  hospital  or  home. 

Write  nearest  office  for  full  information-- 
send  a  postal  now. 

Bras*  and  Nickel-Plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of 
appproved  Fire  Appliances  issued 
by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 
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PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS :  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada:  May  Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.  19-21  Great  Queen  St. 
London,  W.  C. 
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HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Abstract  of  Statement  year  ending  December  31,  1914 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank  .  $1,521,666.82 

Cash  iin  hands  of  Agents  and  in  course  of  transmission  .  2,774,892.93 

Rents  and  Accrued  Interest  .  265,766.86 

Real  Estate  Unincumbered  .  728,000.00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage  (1st  lien)  .  394,500.00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Security  .  30,000.00 

Stocks,  at  Market  Value  .  3,206,046.00 

Bonds,  at  Market  Value  .  18,033,226.85 

Total  Assets  . $26,954,099.46 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock,  Fully  Paid  . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  .  15,251,453-23 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses  .  1,654,270.34 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  all  other  Claims  .  505,272.77 

Special  Reserve  .  500,000.00 

Net  Surplus  .  7,043,103.12 

Surplus  to  Policy-holders .  $9,543,103.12 

R.  M.  BISSELL,  CHAS.  E.  CHASE, 

President  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors 

WHITNEY  PALACHE,  Vice-President  S.  E.  LOCKE,  Secretary 
JAMES  WYPER,  Vice-President  D.  J.  GLAZIER,  Rec.  Secy,  and  Treas. 

FRED’K  SAMSON,  Secretary  E.  A.  BOLMAR.  Assistant  Secretary 

THOS.  H.  SCOTLAND,  Ass’t  Secretary 

Western  Department,  Chicago,  Pacific  Department,  San 

Illinois  California 

DUGAN  &  CARR,  General  Agents  DIXWELL  HEWITT,  Gen’l  Agent 

W.  C.  BOORN,  Ass’t  General  Agent  ADAM  GILLILAND,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Agent 

J.  J.  PURCELL,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Agent  * 

H.  W.  MORRISON,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Agent 

Southern  Department,  Atlanta,  Texas  Department,  Dallas, 

Georgia  Texas 

EGLESTON  &  PRESCOTT,  Gen’l  Agents  J.  B.  HEREFORD,  General  Avent 

Agencies  in  all  the  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


( 
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AN  INTERESTING  AFFAIR 


Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan  Holds 
Initial  Banquet  at  the  McAlpin 
— A  Pronounced  Success 


WANT  STAMPING  OFFICE 

Meeting  in  Newark  of  Casualty  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  Jersey  This 
Week 


The  question  of  maintaining  for 
North  New  Jersey  a  .stamping  office 
through  which  all  business  shall  go 
after  being  written  was  discussed  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  at  a  meeting 
in  Newark  of  the  Casualty  Association 
of  New  Jersey,  attended  by  company 
representatives  and  agents.  North 
Jersey  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau  which 
has  its  hands  full  with  other  problems, 
which  seem  to  be  growing.  So  there 
does  not  seem  much  chance  of  North 
Jersey  getting  attention. 

The  stamping  office  proposition, 
operated  on  similar  lines  to  those 
maintained  by  fire  companies,  maT 
solve  the  problem.  Byron  Conklin,  of 
Jos.  M.  Byrne  Co.,  is  secretary  of  the 
Casualty  Association  of  New  Jersey. 

BIG  USE  AND  OCCUPANCY  LINE 

Companies  Write  $1,500,000  for  Mass  & 
Wallstein  Chemical  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. — Honig,  Broker 

Companies  have  written  $1,500,000 
use  and  occupancy  on  the  plant  of 
Mass  fcWallstein  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ing  Company,  which  is  to  be  started  this 
month  in  the  lower  end  of  Newark. 
The  Company  has  had  six  hundred  men 
rushing  the  building  to  completion.  It 
is  reported  that  gun  cotton  will  be 
manufactured  for  one  of  the  European 
belligerents.  No  drying  will  be  done. 

The  line  was  placed  by  Henry  Honig 
&  Son. 

“I  TOLD  YOU  SO.” 


Stock  Companies  Escape  Wall  Paper 
Loss  Because  Risk  Would  Not 
Stand  Low  Rate 


The  New  Jersey  Rating  Office,  which 
turned  down  a  request  for  a  lower  rate 
on  the  plant  of  the  Enterprise  Wall 
Paper  Co.,  Collingwood,  N.  J.,  can  say 
"I  told  you  so,”  the  risk  having  burn¬ 
ed.  It  was  insured  in  the  mutuals.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  rating  office  was  asked  to 
quote  a  rate  in  competition  with  the 
mutuals.  It  was  found  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  single  supply,  not  covering 
the  entire  building;  the  construction 
was  ordinary  brick  joist;  non-standard 
floor  openings  and  a  warehouse  was 
only  half  sprinklered.  So  the  request 
was  denied. 

The  loss  is  90  per  cent. 


The  first  annual  reception  and  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Insurance  Club  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  was  held  Saturday  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin.  The  wives  of  the  members 
and  guests  turned  out  in  force  and 
were  each  presented  with  attractive 
favors  in  the  form  of  cut  glass  bua 
vases. 

President  Stanton  Bower  extended 
the  welcome  of  the  Club  to  the  guests 
and  spoke  a  few  words  about  the  work 
of  the  entertainment  committee.  A.  C. 
Muller,  chairman;  Herbert  Samuels,  Le 
Roy  Gold  and  Samuel  Silvergold.  He 
reviewed  the  organization  of  the  Club 
and  what  it  aimed  to  accomplish.  Mr. 
Bower  announced  that  the  music  was 
furnished  by  a  member  of  the  Club, 
Joseph  Webb,  and  several  of  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  program  were  provided  by 
members  and  the  guests. 

Then  followed  a  few  words  from 
Arthur  C.  Muller,  vice-president;  C.  E. 
Gambel,  secretary,  and  Le  Roy  Gold, 
treasurer.  “Sheriff”  McKay  presented 
a  “bull”  iron  cross  to  Harry  Maas, 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  the  presentation. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  Club  who 
are  well-known  in  the  local  underwrit¬ 
ing  world  were:  Lawrence  Fay,  Chas. 
Wickham,  Geo.  Ross,  Jas.  Chamberlain, 
Arthur  Stebbins,  E.  H.  Woodward,  Geo. 
Pease,  Edw.  Bauer,  Wm.  Reynolds, 
Geo.  J.  Jaeger,  H.  C.  Baker,  J.  W.  R. 
Drayton,  Leon  Hernandez,  Geo.  Sutton, 
G.  J.  Kelly,  Harold  J.  Samuels,  E.  F. 
Gordon,  Wm.  H.  Almy  and  W.  F.  Har¬ 
rison.  „  .  , 

The  success  of  this  little  affair  of  the 
Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan  proved 
conclusively  that  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  have  established  an  organization 
which  is  here  to  stay  and  promises  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  fraternity. 

BALKAN  NATIONAL  INS.  CO. 

Among  the  well  patronized  compa¬ 
nies  transacting  fire  reinsurance  busi¬ 
ness  solely  in  this  country  is  the  Bal¬ 
kan  National  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  the 
United  'States  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  Hartford,  W.  C.  Scheide  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  being  managers. 

In  its  United  States  branch  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1915,  the  Company  had  well 
selected  assets  of  $2,056,555;  an  un¬ 
earned  reserve  of  $1,130,495,  and  a 
policyholders’  surplus  of  $572,174. 

Mr.  Scheide  is  an  experienced  and 
able  underwriter,  evidence  of  which  is 
supplied  by  the  career  of  the  Balkan 
National  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


ker  has  a  risk  to  place  it  is  customary 
to  go  along  William  street  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  expedition  to  place  the  insurance 
with  the  lowest  bidder. 

Marine  men  are  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  to  note  what  will  happen  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  the  date  on  which  the  war 
zone  decree,  aimed  at  the  shipping  of 
the  allies,  becomes  effective. 

TO  WRITE  HAIL  INSURANCE 

In  order  to  write  hail  insurance  as 
well  as  fire  insurance  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Security  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Haven,  secured  from  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  an  amendment 
to  its  charter. 


WESTERN 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

of  Toronto,  Canada 
FIRE  and  MARINE 

UNITES  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST’ 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 


Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4.743,233.00 

1,741, 30S.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE! 

Hanover  Bide-,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


WOMAN  INSURANCE  MANAGER 

Bertha  L.  Collins,  manager  of  the 
fire  insurance  department  of  Guerin  & 
Williams,  Newark,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  the  New 
Jersey  field.  She  has  been  associated 
with  fire  insurance  for  fifteen  years, 
starting  with  the  T.  W.  Griffith  Co.,  as 
stenographer  and  general  clerk.  Ten 
years  ago  she  went  with  Guerin,  Stead¬ 
man  &  Williams,  (now  Guerin  & 
Williams),  working  her  way  from 
stenographer  to  chief  clerk  and  then  to 
manager.  At  the  present  time  she  is 
studying  special  hazards,  rate-making 
and  fire  insurance  law.  She  already 
has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
office  system  and  general  efficiency. 

Miss  'Collins  is  a  graduate  of  business 
college  and  high  school  and  for  some 
time  did  newspaper  work  in  Morris 
County  for  local  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  Her  tact,  courtesy  and  ability 
have  made  her  popular  in  fire  insurance 
circles. 


PROFIT  IN  WAR  RISKS 

That  there  is  profit  in  writing  war 
risks  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  rubber  companies  has  paid  a  bro¬ 
kerage  concern  in  New  York  (Hage- 
dorn  &  Co.)  $150,000  in  premiums  since 
August  1,  1914,  and  has  never  had  a 
loss.  The  rates  for  war  business  not 
only  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  but  dif¬ 
fer  among  companies,  and  when  a  bro 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1914 

.  $1,000,000.00 

Capital  Stock .  o^e  irs  qi 

Re-Insurance  Reserve . V  *  V-v  • .  StVqrs  R7 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. . .  273, 985.87 

NET  SURPLUS . * - 2,720,03831 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

TO  BN  KAY  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

S  Bassett!  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM.  Assistant  Secretary 


COUNTY  FUND  INSURANCE 

An  interesting  bill  in  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  is  that  of  Assemblyman  Gil¬ 
bert,  “authorizing  first-class  counties  to 
establish  fire  insurance  funds.” 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 

LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . *  JS’ftoa'oi 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  .  i«’«46  29 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  78 

Cap i t j»1  0 S t ock^ *Eu lty  Paid.' 

surni"  s stock  PartIal,y  .  a  : : : : : :  4«:,4o?:^ 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . .$1,303,943.32 

Total  . * . ,...$1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


ASSETS 

n..,  . . . » 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  f.  at 

Agents’  Balances  .  ’  21-0  3 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  -7,-io.o.t 

All  other  Assets  . . . 4, 69  .*.31 

Total  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 
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“The  Claim--The  Proof  of  Loss— When  Is  Loss  Payable?  ” 

Resume  of  Talk  by  Robert  J,  Fox  Before  Insurance  Society 

ot  New  York 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

The  retention  of  proofs  filed  after  the 
time  limit  where  acts  are  done  which 
may  mislead  the  insured  into  believing 
that  the  objection  will  not  be  taken, 
may  estop  the  company  from  insisting 
on  the  breach. 

Waiver  of  Proofs 

Specific  instances  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  waiver  and  estoppel  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  proofs  of  loss  where  there 
has  been  some  attempt  at  compliance 
and  it  might  be  wise  to  add  a  word  as 
to  the  character  of  the  action  by  the 
company  or  authorized  representatives 
that  would  make  unnecessary  the  filing 
of  any  proofs  of  loss:  (a)  where  the 
action  of  the  company  has  induced  the 
assured  not  to  make  proofs;  (b)  where 
it  recognizes  liability  and  indicates  that 
proofs  will  not  be  required  and  (c) 
where  the  company  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  furnishing  of  proofs  would  be 
a  useless  formality— by  denying  lia¬ 
bility. 

We  must  not  overlook,  however,  in 
this  connection,  the  provisions  of  the 
policy  to  the  effect  that  the  company 
shall  not  be  held  to  waive  any  of  the 
conditions  or  any  forfeiture  by  any  act, 
requirement  or  proceeding  on  its  part 
relating  to  the  appraisal  or  the  exam¬ 
ination. 

This  provision  of  the  policy  has  been 
held  binding  in  the  following  cases  but 
the  point  whether  an  examination  or 
appraisal  might  be  held  to  waive  proofs 
of  loss  was  not  in  question  and  not 
considered. 

In  Gibson  Electric  Company  vs.  In¬ 
surance  Companies  (10  App.  Div.,  225 
aff'd.  159  N.  Y.,  418),  it  was  held  that, 
under  a  standard  policy,  proceeding 
with  an  appraisal  was  not  a  waiver 
of  forfeiture.  A  similar  case  is  Walker 
vs.  Insurance  Companies  (156  N.  Y„ 
628). 

The  case  of  Pattrovitch  vs.  Insurance 
Companies  (68  Hun.,  304-308,  aff’d.,  143 
N.  Y.,  73)  would  seem  to  be  an  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  would  not  be  a  waiver  of  proofs  of 
loss  and  the  case  of  Rodemaoher  vs. 
Insurance  Companies  (75  Hun.,  83), 
while  very  close,  can  be  distinguished 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  ap¬ 
parently  acts  other  than  the  appraisal 
in  question. 

In  Rhode  Island  (Fournier  vs.  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  23  R.  I.,  36),  it  was 
held  that  under  such  a  provision,  no 
waiver  of  proofs  would  result  from  a 
demand  for  an  appraisal;  while  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  (Smith  vs.  Herd,  60  S.  W.,  841), 
involving  a  policy  containing  a  similar 
provision,  it  was  held  that  by  an  ap¬ 
praisal  there  had  been  a  waiver  of 
proofs  of  loss;  and  in  Wisconsin 
(Badger  vs.  Insurance  Companies,  49 
Wis.,  396),  where  there  was  no  such 
provision,  it  was  held  that  calling  an 
examination  within  sixty  days  from  the 
fire  was  a  waiver  of  proofs  of  loss. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  this 
State,  the  provision  would  be  binding 
and  that  no  waiver  or  estoppel  as  tq 
proofs  of  loss  could  be  based  upon  an 
examination  or  appraisal  called  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

There  are  cases  in  this  State  holding 
that  an  examination  called  (Carpenter 
vs.  Insurance  Companies,  135  N.  Y„ 
298),  or  an  appraisal  instituted  (Bishop 
vs.  Agriculture  Insurance  Company,  130 
N.  Y.,  488),  after  “tardy”  proofs  would 
waive  the  forfeiture;  they  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  however,  for  the  reasons 
(a)  they  were  decided  before  the 
Standard  Policy  took  effect  and  the 
provisions  were  dissimilar,  and  (b) 
there  were  other  facts  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  examination  or  appraisal 
which  were  in  fact  the  basis  of  the 
court’s  decision. 

Who  May  Be  Examined? 

A  question  of  even  more  importance 


frequently  comes  up  and  is  not  easy 
of  solution — who  may  be  examined  un¬ 
der  this  provision  of  the  policy?  The 
policy,  it  is  true,  states  that  it  is  the 
insured  and  the  inquiry  arises  whether 
the  company  has  the  right  to  examine 
any  other  person  than  the  assured.  In 
a  recent  case  in  our  own  City  Court, 
Friedman  vs.  Insurance  Companies,  N. 
Y.  Law  Journal,  May  20,  1913  (affd. 
without  opinion  at  the  Appellate  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  May,  1914),  it 
was  said  by  the  court,  in  denying  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  set  aside  a  verdict  where  the 
jury  had  been  permitted  to  consider 
whether  the  company  was  justified  in 
insisting  upon  the  examination  of  the 
son  of  the  assured,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  statement  that  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  his  books  and  that  his  son 
knew  all  about  them,  that  the  jury  was 
entitled  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
failure  to  produce  the  son,  who  was 
under  the  control  of  the  insured,  con¬ 
stituted  performance  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  insurance  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  verdict  was  not 
disturbed.  While  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  other  decision  on  the  subject 
which  a  diligent  search  of  the  books 
discloses,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  whenever  the  question  is 
presented  it  will  be  determined  from 
the  standpoint  of  commonsense.  It  was 
intended  that  the  company  should,  by 
that  provision,  have  an  opportunity  to 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the  fire  and 
claim,  and  that  such  an  inquiry  under 
the  provisions  would  be  useful  for  that 
purpose,  not  futile  or  fruitless. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  the  company  has  the  ab¬ 
solute  right  to  the  examination  of  the 
insured;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  of  bankruptcy  to  submit  to  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  absence  of  the  assured 
and  as  a  substitute  for  him.  That  par¬ 
ticular  situation  arose  in  Georgia  and 
the  Court  held  CSims  vs.  Assurance 
Society,  129  Fed.,  804),  that  such  a  re¬ 
ceiver  could  not  in  respect  to  the  right 
of  the  company  to  an  examination  un¬ 
der  oath,  take  the  place  of  the  assured. 

When  Are  Losses  Payable? 

The  result  from  the  present  condition 
of  the  law,  in  this  State  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be: 

(1)  That  the  loss  becomes  payable: 
(a)  within  sixty  days  after  notice  and 
the  filing  of  formal  proofs  which  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  policy 
if,  in  the  meantime,  no  appraisal  or 
ascertainment  of  the  loss  be  had;  (b) 
where  there  has  been  an  award,  the 
loss  is  payable  sixty  days  from  the 
making  of  the  award  unless  proofs  of 
loss  were  filed  after  the  making  of  the 
award  when  the  loss  will  not  be  pay¬ 
able  until  sixty  days  from  such  filing; 
(c)  if  the  loss  be  determined  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  insured  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  will  be  payable  sixty  days  from 
said  determination  unless  proofs  of  loss 
were  filed  subsequent  to  that  time,  in 
which  case,  it  would  become  not  pay¬ 
able  until  sixty  days  from  the  time  of 
filing. 

(2)  The  suit  is  sustainable  only  after 
the  loss  becomes  payable  and  the  in¬ 
sured  has  fully  complied  with  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  have  been  demanded 
within  a  reasonable  time.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  limit  has  passed  and  the  loss 
payable,  the  insured,  upon  complying 
with  the  requirements  could  sue  imme¬ 
diately. 

Twelve  Month  Limitation 

The  time  begins  to  run  from  the  day 
on  which  the  fire  occurred,  and  It  may 
happen  that,  when  an  appraisal  is  not 
made  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  a  suit  will  be  sustained.  In 
Austen  vs.  Insurance  Companies  (16 
App.  Div.,  86),  a  suit  brought  within  a 
month  after  an  award  and  more  than 


I' ire.  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 

Chartered  i  11  1840 

Capital  Stock  •  -  -  81,000,000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,452,043.92 

Special  Iteserve  Fund  •  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  3,252,859.29 

Total  Assets  -  -  810,004,903.21 

P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Prea’t.  C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Prea’t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


twelve  months  from  the  fire,  was  held 
timely;  the  delay,  it  was  said,  being 
due  to  dilatory  action  on  the  part  of  the 
appraisers. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  FIRE 

For  over  60  years  the  American  Cen¬ 
tral  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  the  leading 
fire  insurance  company  of  the  Middle 
West,  a  position  which  it  promises  to 
hold  for  years  to  come. 

With  total  assets  of  $4,320,590,  the 
Company  has  a  policyholders’  surplus 
of  $2,156,705,  thus  heavily  fortifying  its 
contracts  beyond  the  customary  and 
ample  reserves. 

E.  T.  Campbell  is  president  of  the 
American  Central;  W.  A.  Blodgett  its 
vice-president;  B.  G.  Chapman,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  and  Conrad  Roeder,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary. 


REDUCES  BROKERS  LICENSE 


Proposed  Amendment  to  Colorado  Law 
Would  Make  Annual  Fee  $10 
Instead  of  $25 


Various  changes  in  the  Resident 
Agency  Law  of  Colorado  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  home 
agent  and  against  non-residents. 

One  suggested  amendment  reduces 
the  annual  license  fee  for  brokers  from 
$25  to  $10,  but  coupled  therewith  is  the 
■proviso  that  “no  person  shall  be  licen¬ 
sed  as  an  agent,  broker  or  solicitor  to 
do  fire  or  casualty  business,  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  this  State  (Colorado).” 


LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

3C7  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


USE  OUR  CAPACITY 

The  problem  of  the  local  agent  who  has  outside  insurance  to  place  beyond 
the  capacity  of  admitted  companies  to  accept,  is  solved. 

Simply  remember  that  Marsh  &  McLennan’s  capacity  is  practically  unlimited 
and  that  our  Special  Surplus  Line  Department  will  handle  all  details  promptly 
and  protect  you. 

Surplus  lines.  Guaranteed  Underwriters. 

London  Lloyds,  licensed  in  Illinois. 

Capacity  $150,000  single  risk.  Immediate 
Binders.  10%  Commission  to  Brokers. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Chicago  Office  :  Insurance  Exchange 

to  Cedar  St.  1615  California  St.  314  Superior  SL  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  DENVER  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  SL  23  Leadenhall  SL 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 

THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


Enters  Brokerage  Field 

J.  J.  McDonald,  son  of  the  late 
Western  manager  of  the  Connecticut 
Fire,  has  opened  a  brokerage  office  at 
Chicago,  and  will  endeavor  to  turn  to 
practical  account  his  insurance  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wide  general  business  ac¬ 
quaintance. 


The  New  World  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  will  hold  its  agency  convention  in 
San  Francisco  on  October  3-8,  1915. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America” 


CASH  CAPITAL  •  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 
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PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  AND  LOSSES  INCURRED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR  PAST  THREE  YEARS 


Y. 


J. , 


Abeille,  France  . . 

Aachen  &  Munich 
♦Aetna,  Conn.  . 

Agricultural,  N. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

♦Alliance,  Pa. 

Allemannia,  Pi 
♦American,  N. 

Am.  Druggists  . 

♦Am.  Central,  Mo.  . 
t  Anglo  Am.,  Ill.  . . . 

Arizona,  Ariz . 

♦Assur.  Co.  of  Am.  . 

Atlas,  England  - 

♦Automobile,  Conn. 

•(Balkan  Nat’l  Bui.. 

♦Boston,  Mass . 

British  Amer.,  Can. 

Buffalo  Ger.,  N.  Y. 

(Bulgarian  1st  . 

Caledonian,  Scot.  . . 
Caledonian,  Amer.  •  • 
California,  Cal.  ... 

Camden,  N.  J . 

Capital,  N.  H . 

Century,  Scotland 

Citizens,  Mo . 

City  of  New  York 
Cleveland  Nat’l,  O. 

Colonial  Assur.,  N. 

Col.  Nat’l,  Mich.... 
Commerce,  N.  Y... 

♦Com.  Union,  Eng.. 

Com.  Union,  N.  Y.. 
Com’wealth,  N.  Y. 

Concordia,  Wis.  . . . 
Connecticut,  Ct.  ... 
♦Continental,  N.  Y. . 

Co.  of  Phila.,  Pa... 

Det.  F.  &  M.,  Mich 

Detroit,  Nat’l  . 

Dixie,  N.  C . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . . . 

Eagle,  New  Jersey...  19,058 

♦Equitable,  R.  1 .  42,604 

♦Fidelity-Phenix  . 739,305 

Fire  Assn.,  Phila...  537,928 
Firemens,  N.  J....  406,810 
Firemens  of  D.  C.  . .  17,075 
First  Nat’l,  D.  C.  ...  33,773 
(First  Rus.,  Rus.  ...383,437 
♦Fireman’s  Fd.,  Cal.  445,023 
Fire  Re-France  ....  184,949 
tFrankona,  Ger.  ...  147,989 

Franklin,  Pa . 231,369 

General,  France  ....  96,589 

German,  Ill . 239,619 

German,  Pa .  110,436 

German,  W.  Va -  59,252 

German  Alii.,  N.  Y...  113, 645 
Ger.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  .1,419,512 
German  Amer.,  Md.  65,667 
German  Amer.,  Pa.  .  83,556 

Germania,  N.  Y . 473,636 

Girard  F.  &  M„  Phila.  61,491 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y..  489,842 
♦Globe  &  Rutgers. .  .669,550 
Gran.  State,  N.  H..  34,756 

Hamburg-Bremen  ...173,173 

Hamilton,  N.  Y . 18,526 

Hanover,  N.  Y . 349,174 

♦Hartford,  Conn.  ..1,493,749 

♦Home,  N.  Y . 2,927,658 

Humboldt,  Pa .  109,400 

♦Ins.  Co.,  of  N.  A.  ..588,754 
♦Ins.  Co.,  State  Pa..  176,771 

•(■International,  N.  Y . 

Imperial  N.  Y .  65,804 

tJakor,  Russia  . 409,983 

Knicker.,  N.  Y . 19,476 

Law  U.  &  R-,  Eng..  77,087 
*L.  &  L.  &  G.,  Eng... 1,498, 934 
L.  &  L.  &  G.,N.  Y..  12,794 

Lon.  Assur.,  Eng.  ..351,927 
♦Lon.  &  Lan.,  Eng.  ..383,653 

Lumber,  N.  Y .  60,721 

Lumbermens,  Pa.  ..  36,206 

L.  &  L.  L.  &  Guar.,  Eng.  19,950 


2,294 

21,991 

331,959 

352,276 

247,473 

3,144 

13,336 

162,575 

234,495 

127,593 

74,808 

164,492 

52,677 

165,021 

70,279 

65,225 

72,931 

680,547 

34,794 

48,790 

217,108 

36,847 

293,317 

352,398 

21,527 

112,303 

26,091 

221,076 

750,869 

1.613,585 

64,126 

343,941 

91,828 

80,478 

23,266 

239,788 

3,841 

67,076 


52,464 

722,391 

519,129 

406,385 

19,333 

3*22,418 

442,497 


55,998 

256,667 

80,295 

240,852 

117,794 

69,293 

138,403 

1,437,108 

71,702 

78,885 

502,270 

72,015 

499,474 

652,447 

37,591 

208,071 

27,922 

420,973 

1,481,446 

2,842,713 


38,101 

365,777 

298,117 

199,191 

4,963 

149,038 

268,974 

’28,303 

134,181 

47,861 

86,760 

66,956 

44,459 

77,352 

712,012 

35,991 

51,823 

181,650 

36,672 

267,705 

371,752 

8,006 

108,204 

34,987 

221,887 

620,264 

1,609,939 


133,267 

744,063 

548,580 

447,557 

1,812 

30  V, 467 
327,658 

5*2,806 

249,145 

87,013 

106,309 

116,009 

50,520 

142,485 

1,563,758 

67,502 

60,166 

518.355 
87,458 

483,672 

728.355 
33,644 

228,768 

51,231 

419,185 

1,473,138 

2,799,152 


, - 19 

14 - * 

Losses 

- - 1913- - 

Premiums  Losses 

. - 1915 

Premiums 

l - 

Losses 

Received 

Incurred 

Received 

Iocurred 

Received 

Incurred 

45,075 

27,844 

$48,303 

$22,320 

$38,240 

$22,932 

208,635 

95,886 

216,109 

82,369 

206,328 

81,593 

,168,729 

586,034 

1,167,212 

548,424 

1,202,600 

652,363 

400,727 

225,286 

416,881 

179,294 

396,199 

219,723 

128,128 

84,840 

137,408 

77,089 

134,775 

88,507 

112,282 

52,133 

117,289 

54,089 

130,628 

64,083 

150,654 

75,810 

143,858 

87,933 

151,732 

69,380 

355,041 

148,320 

375,151 

173,007 

397,472 

216,925 

11,190 

6,521 

10,261 

7,892 

9,176 

3,584 

145,266 

26,010 

33,677 

188,253 

38,073 

16,065 

273,755 

150,626 

263,359 

169,026 

19,174 

8,222 

66 

22,127 

64,165 

12,669 

71,938 

40,354 

71,244 

220,009 
,  4,705 

250,230 

139,085 

1,863 

219,439 

146,806 

115,931 

221,884 

96,917 

289,506 

232,089 

195,795 

117,027 

.345,774 

225,571 

384,578 

220,336 

394,629 

282,112 

.186,756 

78,109 

235,663 

87,983 

237,890 

128,835 

.122,682 

99,075 

170,793 

82,465 

162,917 

84,257 

.201,350 

149,850 

226,974 

180,405 

220,565 

.340,862 

202,974 

363,074 

162,333 

349,823 

7,789 

12,188 

.236,021 

5,203 

33 

129,159 

8,612 

4,798 

8,502 

3,640 

216,812 

119,894 

233,302 

166,504 

82,814 
.  32,100 
.165,257 

44,031 

58,089 

98,898 

89,638 

42,809 

92,700 

36,284 

174,718 

128,820 

210,291 

96,979 

.146,951 
.  3,350 

.110,850 

86,947 

167,859 

86,565 

174,298 

81,315 

8,485 

102,381 

36,778 

47,940 

21,607 

30,365 

19,854 

3,065 

1,500 

50,167 

53,479 

38,112 

61,375 

43,475 

7Q,460 

942,333 

435,098 

639,648 

311,607 

612,925 

379,882 

104,935 

34,531 

68,893 

25,886 

56,923 

28,956 

.190,383 

92,449 

161,562 

64,125 

157,429 

106,446 

153,228 

74,167 

154,489 

76,789 

137,720 

76,610 

425,855 

237,021 

417,549 

232,649 

426,557 

198,690 

.,070,117 

506,509 

1,064,984 

513,026 

1,041,473 

455,042 

.  76,705 

43,679 

106.689 

59,332 

84,051 

43,338 

.103,725 

51,683 

103,997 

51,218 

.  47,434 

28,141 

43,137 

23,558 

50,122 

.  68,361 

39,044 

76,950 

46,588 

85,287 

.  76,877 

42,508 

86,721 

44,996 

57,087 

36,011 

-1914- 


-1913- 


-1912 - 


Premiums 

Received 

Maryland  Motor  Car 

Md .  29,434 

♦Mass.  F.  &  M .  81,676 

Mechanics,  Pa.  .....  61,030 
Mech.  &  Tra.,  La.  . .  61,737 

Merchants,  Col . 18,109 

Merchants,  N.  Y.  ...113,682 
♦Mich.  Com’l,  Mich.  .  66,581 
Mich.  F.  &  M„  Mich  92,208 
Milwaukee,  Mech.  .  219,855 

Minn.  F.  &  M . 39,171 

(Moscow,  Russia  ...441,800 

(Munich,  Ger .  953,426 

National,  Conn . 627,368 

National  Ben.  F.,  Pa.  272,393 
Nat’l  Brew’s,  Ill.  . .  5,597 

Nat’l  Lumber,  N.  Y.  61,968 

Nat’l  Union,  Pa . 148,926 

Nationale,  France  ...  67,613 

New  Brunswick  .  80,062 

New  Hampshire  ...  274,189 
New  Jersey,  N.  J.... 122, 066 
Netherlands,  Hoi.  . . .  72,345 

♦Newark,  N.  J .  171,055 

♦Niagara,  N.  Y . 673,341 

Nord-Deutsch,  Ger.  ..148,852 
N.  B.  &  M.,  Eng. 

N.  B.  &  M„  N.  Y. 

Northern,  N.  Y.  . 

Nor.  Assur.,  Eng. 

•(•Northern,  Rus.  . 

North  River,  N. 

North’ton,  Minn 


62,590 

332,111 

374,892 

270,891 


139,703 

199,691 

19,400 

162,698 

41,305 

46,451 

67,538 

38,087 

73,955 

833,203 

29,500 

42,220 

214,359 

59,182 

301,443 

400,144 

28,497 

172,084 

95,350 

200,049 

749,048 

1,746,303 


2,027 

168,476 

173,561 

16,877 

19,212 

105 


609,009 

224,014 

433,954 

340,687 

7,415 

141,344 

,626,827 

4,826 

379,401 

404,181 

87,121 

37,035 


312,975 

149,524 

317,504 


632,308 

248,177 

533,945 


413,742 

145,137 

275,176 


230,522  384,805  199,852 


79,384 

871,337 

185,465 

117,019 

57,237 

15,566 


152,253 

,729,539 

5,541 

372,569 

383,436 

111,958 

37,629 


110,917 

,045,329 

7,172 

162,038 

186,056 

59,175 

25,081 


Marine  business  not  included  t  Reinsurance  only. 


.986,486 
.118,070 
.150,129 
.393,899 
.  138,140 
Y...  434, 978 
1,704 

♦Northwestern  Nat.  .235,363 
Norwich,  Un.,  Eng.  214,670 

Occidental,  N.  M .  504 

♦Orient,  Conn .  179,475 

♦Old  Colony,  Mass...  79,825 

Pacific,  N.  Y .  121,647 

Palatine,  Eng .  253,422 

Paternelle,  Fr .  81,196 

Pennsylvania  .  432,220 

Peoples  Nat’l,  Pa...  149,074 

Phoenix,  Conn . 607,794 

tPhenix,  France  ....  67,613 

Phoenix,  Eng . 358,526 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  31,000 

Potomac,  D.  C .  6,047 

♦Prov.-Wash.,  R.  I.  .394,319 

Prussian  Nat’l  . 135,292 

♦Queen.  New  York  ..403,703 

Reliance,  Phila . 121,769 

Rhode  Island  . 119,283 

Richmond,  N.  Y....  79,167 

(Rossia,  Russia  .  79,167 

♦Royal,  Eng . 1,050,981 

Royal  Exch.,  Eng.  ..261,825 

Russian  Re-Ins . 295,828 

tSalamandra  . 409,983 

Scottish  Union  . 373,042 

Security,  Conn . 217,944 

Second  Rus.,  Rus.  ..163,993 

Seneca,  N.  Y . 15,962 

(Skandia,  Sweden  ...135,447 
Springfield,  Mass.  ...474,372 
Standard,- Conn.  ...  82,057 

Standard,  N.  J .  79,870 

Sterling,  Ind .  96,346 

fSo.  German  .  105,556 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y.  ..180,169 

Sun,  England  . 458,349 

Svea,  Sweden  . 128,917 

Swiss,  National  . 289,417 

(Swiss,  Reinsur.  ...  131,147 

Teutonia,  Ohio  _  11,352 

Teutonia,  Pa .  11,352 

Union,  New  York  ..112,678 

Union,  France  .  58,797 

Union  Assur.,  Eng.  . .  86,820 
United  Firemens  ...107,608 
Union  &  P.,  Spain  ..152,144 

United  States  . 239,065 

Urbaine,  France  ....  62,811 
Va.  F.  &  M„  Va.  ...  87,483 

Vulcan,  Cal .  9,293 

Vulcan,  New  York  . .  49,890 

Warsaw,  Rus .  43,715 

Westchester,  N.  Y.  .543,391 

♦Western,  Can . 204,551 

Williamsburg  City  ..474,924 
Yorkshire,  Eng.  . . .  93,654 


Losses 

Incurred 


9,402 

54,874 

29,238 

34,616 

6,053 

28,733 

40,353 

43,778 

118,050 

11,910 

261,675 

503,999 

272,375 

141,603 

1,390 

9,728 

116,010 

41.767 
44,854 

151,458 

59,430 

22,108 

91,972 

348.738 
90,067 

547,259 

53,074 

77,909 

205,167 

83,531 

205,171 

4 

131,558 

144.739 
901 

80,941 

53,310 

66,819 

116,480 

76,382 

301,443 

81,367 

293,154 

41.767 
179,692 

25,831 

20 

186,103 

70,393 

221,074 

69,878 

73,450 

30,661 

30,661 

543,837 

153,714 

165,348 

240,017 

216,503 

121,628 

97,680 

4,052 

101,483 

300,687 

50,506 

50,738 

48,302 

49,975 

100,748 

257,274 

77,479 

181,826 

54,477 

2,431 

2,431 

73,741 

19,718 

56,550 

46,415 

84,547 

99,418 

29,311 

56,464 

4,315 

13,022 

47,539 

302,632 

188,827 

333,608 

40,612 


200,480 

479,617 

81,711 

78,776 

60,420 

79,514 

273,947 

506,892 

128,027 

176,931 

138,866 

9,804 

112,713 

46,617 

86,500 

49,061 

84,606 

149,209 

236,654 

46,551 

84,184 

10,006 

30,756 


138,317 

240,205 

48,836 

45,779 

28,661 

39,876 

90,905 

220,840 

51,927 

160,178 

66,790 

3:127 

80,204 

23,321 

47,265 

9,709 

62,883 

85,190 

93,444 

6,095 

34,735 

7,720 

50,475 


Premiums 

Losses 

Premiums 

Losses 

Received 

Incurred 

Received 

Incurred 

21,104 

10,439 

8,226 

1,896 

94,580 

62,586 

94,843 

49,410 

67,763 

43,679 

69,970 

43,090 

67,212 

24,213 

60,697 

41,376 

20,017 

4,711 

16,201 

3,128 

113,133 

46,022 

104,267 

38,829 

60,565 

32,535 

41,641 

52,201 

88,584 

51,314 

80,926 

41,757 

252,246 

165,205 

235,067 

204,104 

28,194 

7,156 

1,422 

4,296 

483,726 

237,665 

455,007 

236,397 

913,551 

559,457 

755,605 

459,179 

648,963 

265,033 

596,817 

286,005 

270,483 

159,662 

315,215 

182,013 

5,055 

4,097 

4,979 

49 

154,750 

98,998 

203,109 

141,864 

72,454 

33,480 

57,361 

34,399 

89,020 

43,299 

86,359 

40,328 

273,234 

164,556 

256,930 

169,939 

60,092 

7,755 

150,837 

74,431 

126,053 

78,235 

700,105 

340,888 

665,628 

343,616 

107,829 

45,113 

94,579 

29,897 

1,089,663 

506,673 

1,087,483 

620,777 

103,130 

42,478 

93,225 

50,917 

130,340 

67,815 

150,589 

76,191 

370,495 

187,647 

379,896 

173,866 

121,047 

78,292 

75,893 

19,679 

514,550 

217,414 

494,206 

240,855 

1,045 

956 

252,934 

107,532 

251,488 

98,395 

234,570 

127,698 

455,071 

127,780 

190,462 

77,036 

195,624 

88,230 

183,386 

104,221 

123,992 

41,471 

197,793 

85,521 

191,254 

82,731 

452,222 

288,321 

417,612 

233,410 

155,651 

97,488 

179,089 

171,716 

624,200 

260,175 

550,283 

246,822 

72,454 

33,480 

57,361 

34,399 

390,659 

214,862 

430,299 

276,684 

36,055 

20,673 

43,604 

14,348 

390,479 

212,549 

385,181 

219,359 

150,177 

68,781 

146,471 

80,924 

404,080 

177,071 

398,683 

189,291 

145,582 

71,504 

156,433 

97,711 

124,349 

66,916 

110,421 

59,489 

72,005 

29,622 

61,431 

20,869 

697,957 

447,236 

636,516 

392,826 

1,097,449 

616,556 

1,130,641 

663,633 

266,744 

123,977 

267,988 

128,880 

290,627 

143,556 

273,340 

138,094 

370,706 

169,838 

395,244 

206,152 

236,838 

117,316 

236,677 

136,045 

203,698 

488,915 

74,864 

74,945 

16,359 

102,330 

251,351 

526,089 

119,542 

170,402 

127,872 

9,730 

126,574 

48,152 

76,013 

31,111 

92,995 

141,168 

177,627 

*96,425 

1,406 

66,107 


111,024 

274,249 

39,142 

55,223 

307 

39,777 

139,362 

297,458 

65,132 

85,084 

70,093 

1,695 

97,928 

18,190 

38,682 

3,358 

51,017 

63,064 

79,255 

*6uiS 

32*331 


615,838 

234,126 

648,447 

95,900 


296,744 

82,854 

371,257 

37,314 


634,530 

227,,630 

568,549 

96,688 


268,042 

133,716 

323,645 

21,172 


PROHIBITS  NAMING  BROKERS 

Measure  Before  New  York  Legislature 
Aimed  at  Present  General 
Practice 


Insurance  brokers  as  a  rule  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  measure  now  before 
the  New  York  Legislature  prohibiting 


financial  corporations  when  loaning 
money  upon  buildings  from  designating 
the  channels  through  which  the  fire 
insurance  upon  the  property  shall  be 
placed. 

The  loaning  institutions  maintain 
that  the  practice  is  due  to  their  desire 
to  have  the  insurance  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  that  the  designating  of 
parties  by  them  assures  such  result. 


On  the  other  hand  the  general  broker 
asserts  that  it  bars  them  from  doing 
business  with  parties  who  would  other¬ 
wise  deal  with  them. 


New  York  Broker  Suicide 
Clarence  L.  Fabre,  a  well  known  in¬ 
surance  broker  of  New  York  city,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn 


on  Monday  night.  He  had  experienced 
financial  difficulties,  and  since  the  first 
of  the  present  year  his  business  had 
been  placed  through  the  office  of  E.  E. 
Hall  and  Company. 

M.  Fabre  was  an  unusually  capable 
solicitor,  and  at  one  time  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  senior  member — Fabre 
and  Menzies— controlled  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  business. 


February  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


INSURANCE  OR  JUST  CHARITY? 


UNIQUE  PLATE  GLASS  CONTRACT 


United  Cigar  Stores  Company  Proposes 
Policy  to  Cover  Its  Risk — 
Peculiar  Features 


The  United  Cigar  Stores  plate  glass 
risk  covering  over  800  stores  in  the 
United  States,  which  insurance  the 
corporation  has  carried  itself  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  by  a  contract  with  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  for  re¬ 
placements,  has  been  insured  this  year. 
We  understand  that  the  policy  is  issued 
in  blanket  form  and  covers  all  interior 
and  exterior  glass  of  every  description 
in  all  or  any  of  the  stores  throughout 
the  country.  The  risk  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  several  companies  which  did 
not  regard  it  favorably  because  of  the 
past  experience  when  it  was  insured 
several  years  ago  and  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  assured  demanded 
that  a  policy  be  issued  substantially  in 
the  following  form: 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 
For  Account  of  Whom  it  May  Concern 

In  consideration  of  a  deposit  premium 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  sixty 
dollars  ($4,560),  it  is  hereby  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  that  this  policy  cov¬ 
ers  all  inside  and  outside  plate  glass 
in  all  stores  and  or  premium  and  or 
merchandise  stations  of  the  assured 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
that  all  glass  used  by  the  company  in 
making  replacements  of  assured’s  brok¬ 
en  plate  glass  is  to  be  selected  glazing 
glass,  the  kind  and  quality  described  as 
new  American  polished  plate,  full  }4in. 
thick,  free  from  all  defects;  all  glass 
for  wall  case  doors  to  have  l^in.  bevel; 
all  plate  glass  mirrors  to  be  of  Amer¬ 
ican  plate  glass,  beveled  1*4  in.  and  of 
uniform  thickness,  viz.,  %in.,  perfect¬ 
ly  silvered  and  free  from  all  defects, 
blemishes  and  sand  holes.  Where  re¬ 
placements  of  plate  glass  shelves  are 
made,  the  edges  of  the  glass  are  to  be 
ground  and  polished,  the  glass  to  be 
full  5-16in.  thick. 

Replacements  of  lights  in  store  fronts 
must  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  notification.  The  replacements  of 
broken  show  case  tops  must  be  made 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  if  only 
cracked,  then  replacement  must  be 
made  within  forty-eight  hours.  Other 
breakages  are  to  be  replaced  within 
seventy-two  hours  after  notification, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
company  to  make  replacements  within 
the  above  specified  time,  the  assured 
shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the 
glass  and  have  the  installation  made 
by  local  glazier,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company. 

It  is  a  further  condition  of  this  policy 
that  no  salvage  glass  of  any  kind  will 
be  used  in  making  replacements  for 
the  above  assured,  and  that  in  case  of 
replacements  being  necessary  on  any 
special  cut  or  design  plate  glass,  the 
new  glass  must  match  the  old  in  every 
particular  and  detail. 

Immediately  upon  the  taking  effect  of 
this  policy,  the  company  will  furnish 
the  assured  with  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  representatives 
in  every  city  or  town  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  assured  has  one  or 
more  stores  and  or  premium  and  or 
merchandise  stations.  It  is  agreed  that 
verbal  or  written  notice  to  any  of  the 
company’s  local  agents  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  notice  to  the  company  of  a  break¬ 
age,  and  the  company  shall  notify  their 
various  representatives  that  this  insur¬ 
ance  is  in  force.  The  company  agrees 
that  it  will  maintain  a  representative 
in  every  city  where  assured  shall  have 
a  store  or  stores  and  or  premium  and 
or  merchandise  stations. 

Non-Cancellable 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  this 
policy  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 


effect  for  a  full  period  of  twelve  months 
from  date  of  issue,  anything  contained 
in  the  printed  portion  of  this  policy 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but  at 
any  time  thereafter,  this  policy  may 
be  cancelled  pro  rata  by  either  the 
assured  or  the  company,  by  giving 
sixty  days’  notice  in  writing. 

The  schedule  attached  to  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  this  policy  is  a  list  of  the 
stores  and  or  premium  and  or  merchan¬ 
dise  stations  which  the  assured  had  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  attachment  of 
this  policy,  but  this  insurance  shall 
automatically  be  extended  to  cover  any 
additional  stores  and  or  premium  and 
or  merchandise  stations  which  the  as¬ 
sured  may  acquire,  premium  thereon  to 
be  computed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  and 
adjusted  at  the  next  following  annual 
adjustment;  likewise,  if  any  stores  and 
or  premium  and  or  merchandise  stations 
are  discontinued,  this  insurance  shall 
cease  in  reference  to  such  stores  and 
or  premium  and  or  merchandise  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  premium  in  reference 
to  same  will  be  adjusted  pro  rata  at 
the  time  of  the  next  following  annual 
adjustment,  the  attachment  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  insurance  becoming  ef¬ 
fective  as  of  the  date  occupied  in  the 
case  of  additional  stores  and  or  sta¬ 
tions  and  as  of  the  date  vacated  in  the 
case  of  discontinued  stores  and  or  sta¬ 
tions,  excepting  that  if  the  assured  or 
other  party  carry  specific  insurance  on 
any  of  the  plate  glass  covered  here¬ 
under,  which  the  assured  is  protected, 
then  this  insurance  shall  not  apply. 

The  advance  premium  on  this  policy 
is  based  upon  eight  hundred  locations, 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  ($14.25)  per  location 
for  three  years,  payab’e  in  advance, 
forty  per  cent,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  policy,  thirty  per  cent,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  annual 
period  and  thirty  per  cent,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  third  annual  period. 

The  premium  on  this  policy  will  be 
adjusted  pro  rata  at  the  expiration  of 
each  annual  period  of  twelve  months, 
according  tothe  actual  number  of  stores 
and  or  premium  and  or  merchandise 
stations  covered  under  this  policy;  the 
additional  or  return  premium  to  be 
paid  to  or  by  this  company,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Attached  to  and  forming  part  of  policy 
....  of  the  ....  Insurance  Company. 


This  unique  contract  contains  some 
very  unusual  features  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  are  decidedly  to  the 
assured’s  interest,  and  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  the  underwriters  did  not 
fall  over  themselves  to  bind  the  risk 
first.  Among  the  most  prominent  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  contract  is  a  requirement 
that  only  new  plate  glass  be  furnished 
in  replacement  of  any  losses  that 
might  occur.  In  fact,  it  contains  a 
specific  provision  that  no  salvage  glass 
whatever  be  used.  This  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  hardship  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  on  the  risk,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  plate  glass  replacements  all 
over  the  country  are  made  with  salvage 
glass.  Another  feature  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  replacements  must  be  effect¬ 
ed  within  24  hours  after  the  notifica¬ 
tion  or  the  assured  will  have  the  right 
to  replace  the  glass  at  the  company’s 
expense.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
comment  on  this  other  than  to  say  that 
it  might  prove  to  be  very  costly  to  the 
company.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
the  contract  covers  a  period  of  three 
years  and  contains  an  agreement 
whereby  the  usual  five  days’  cancella¬ 
tion  notice  is  eliminated  and  one  sub¬ 
stituted  binding  the  company  contin¬ 
uously  for  a  period  of  practically  14 
months.  It  is  said  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  paid  out  on  the  average  of 
approximately  $4,500  per  year  for  its 
plate  glass  replacements,  so  it  would 
appear  that,  unless  the  premium  se¬ 
cured  is  considerably  more  than 
that  amount,  the  risk  would  not  prove 
to  be  a  bonanza. 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDEUTY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 

Bond  tor  financial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY 
It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

.  ft  Gives  F'rst  S<llvaee  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
I  hirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


BOTH  ORGANIZATIONS  NECESSARY 

By  N.  E.  Turgeon,  Buffalo,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  Agents’ 
Association,  and  President  of  the  Insurance  Federation. 


There  seems  to  be  something  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
casualty  and  surety  agents  located  in 
the  State  of  New  York  with  reference 
to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
New  York  State  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents’  Association  and  that  of  the 
Insurance  Federation  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  as  it  is  difficult  through 
any  other  method  to  reach  those  most 
vitally  interested,  I  am,  at  the  request 
of  President  Armstrong,  of  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Agents  Association, 
addressing  this  communication  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  with  the  request 
that  you  give  publicity  to  same. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  organized  for  the  protection  of 
individuals  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  in  any  of  its  various  lines, 
those,  who  are  engaged  exclusively  or 
nearly  so  in  the  casualty  branch,  should 
not  fail  to  lecognize  that  it  happens 
that  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
casualty  insurance  business  are  particu¬ 
larly  in  need  of  attention  at  this  time, 
and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  con 
trol  of  the  Federation  to  lend  every 
possible  assistance,  which  is  being  done 
continuously  and  conscientiously,  cas¬ 
ualty  men  should  recognize  that  the 
burden  rests  upon  them  and  that  they 
should  rally  cheerfully  and  promptly  to 
the  support  of  the  organization,  which 
is  laboring  exclusively  to  the  end  that 
their  business  conditions  may  be  bene¬ 
fited.  They  should  also  recognize  that 
in  the  fire  and  life  branches  of  the 
business,  there  are  strong  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  have  manfully  met  and 
overcome  obstacles  in  the  past,  and 
which  would  in  the  future  unquestion- 

PROMINENT  SPEAKERS  SECURED 


ably  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  were  their  individual  interests 
Piaced  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  many  of  the  local  casualty 
agents  in  this  State  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  back  of  the  policy  which  they 
may  place  to-day  or  the  premium  which 
they  may  collect,  there  is  a  fundamental 
principle,  an  advancing  sentiment,  an 
ever  increasing  realization  on  the  part 
of  those  most  ardent  in  their  labors, 
namely,  “The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.”  A  realization  that 
unless  the  principle  governing  the  con¬ 
ditions,  under  which  we  are  laboring, 
is  maintained  and  advanced,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  business  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity  result  in  absolute  failure.  It  is 
high  time  that  selfish  ideas  were  side 
tracked  and  that  the  train  of  progress 
was  given  a  clear  track  propelled  by 
the  power  of  a  united  endeavor.  The 
New  York  State  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents’  Association  has  demonstrated 
its  helpfulness  to  .casualty  and  surety 
agents.  It  has  enjoyed  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  local  co-operation  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  but  there  are  many  good  casualty 
and  surety  men,  who  do  not  as  yet 
belong  to  the  association.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  each 
other.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  high  time 
individual  ideas,  doubts  and  suspicions 
were  buried  and  that  hands  were  joined 
for  the  protection  of  our  existence.  The 
business  of  casualty  insurance  to-day, 
largely  by  reason  of  our  apathy  and 
neglect,  is  on  the  defensive.  Let  us  profit 
by  experience  in  the  past,  let  us  pull 
together  in  the  future,  giving  generous¬ 
ly  of  our  time,  our  energies  and  our 
money,  that  we  may  make  of  our  future 
a  noble  and  honorable  existence. 


Superintendent  Hasbrouck,  C.  M.  Hol¬ 
land  and  J.  Thom  to  Address  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Agents 


Executives  of  the  New  York  State 
Casualty  and  Surety  Agents  Associa¬ 
tion,  determined  sometime  ago  that  the 
fourth  annual  gathering  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  on  the 
26th,  would  be  worthy  the  business, 
and  thoroughly  justify  attendance 
thereat  of  agents  from  any  part  of  the 
State. 

With  that  end  in  view  a  program  has 


been  prepared  and  a  class  of  speakers 
of  unusual  merit  secured. 

The  opening  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Secretary  G.  T.  Amsden  advises, 
will  be  held  on  Friday  morning  next, 
officers  for  new  year  bring  chosen  at 
the  time.  Later  Leon  Senior  of  the 
Compensation  Rating  Board  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  members,  and  with  them  dis¬ 
cuss  “any  matter  relating  to  merit  rates 
and  schedules.” 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  addresses 
by  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Has¬ 
brouck;  Charles  M.  Holland,  manager 
of  the  Royal  Indemnity,  and  John  Thom, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Standard 
Accident. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HEA[>  omcE  g  F.  J.  WALTERS 

^  **  *  Resident  Manager 

55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 
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Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 
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A  R  STOOD  PROPOSITION 

Attorney  of  Continental  Casualty  De¬ 
fines  Meaning  of  ‘^Insurance  Clause 
of  an  Accident  Policy” 


Holding  that  “no  single  proposition 
of  insurance  law  is  so  generally  mis¬ 
understood  as  that  applicable  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  insuring 
clause  of  personal  accident  policies,” 
Martin  P.  Cornelius,  associate  general 
attorney  of  the  Continental  Casualty 
Company,  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford,  elucidated  the  general  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  part  Mr.  Cornelius  said: 

“The  obvious  explanation  is  that  this 
insuring  clause  gives  only  a  limited 
coverage.  The  full  coverage  is  given 
by  the  insuring  clause  of  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  and,  in  drawing  the  insur¬ 
ing  clause  of  so-called  personal  acci¬ 
dent  policies,  the  companies  have  en¬ 
deavored  in  a  few  words  to  limit  lia¬ 
bility  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  cover¬ 
age  given  under  the  life  policy.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  therefore, 
hundreds  of  border  line  cases  have 
arisen.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclu¬ 
sion  to  have  thoroughly  in  mind  the 
principles  of  construction  applicable 
and  to  reason  very  closely  in  applying 
them. 

“The  insuring  clause  was  not  pri¬ 
marily  evolved  by  the  application  of 
principles  of  logic  and  sound  reason¬ 
ing  after  thorough  consideration  of 
all  the  pertinent  factors  including  ety¬ 
mological  distinctions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  imagine  that  in  its  primitive 
form  it  was  conceived  by  some  wide 
awake,  progressive  agency  man  who 
had  no  clearly  defined  idea  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  coverage  given  and  had  not  the 
ability  or  desire  to  consider  those  sub¬ 
titles  of  construction  necessarily  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  an  attempt  to 
cover  a  part  of  a  logical  whole.” 

In  discussing  “Accidental  Means” 


Mr.  Cornelius  said  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  occurrence  of  an  injury  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  conclusion  that 
such  injury  was  effected  by  accidental 
means.  Many  injuries  are  accidental 
which  are  not  effected  by  accidental 
means.  Having  once  determined  that 
the  insured  has  received  a  bodily  in¬ 
jury  and  that  it  was  effected  by  acci¬ 
dental  means  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  further  whether  such  injury 
may  be  properly  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  death. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

For  such  of  its  agents  as  care  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  the  Preferred 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  maintains  an  efficient  corre¬ 
spondence  course.  Instruction  in  the 
essentials  of  business  getting  is  given 
by  men  of  successful  experience,  who 
have  and  are  now  securing  substantial 
incomes  from  the  sale  of  accident  and 
health  policies. 


ONLY  FORM  NOW  ISSUED 

Practically  the  only  form  of  bank 
burglary  policy  now  issued  by  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  is  that  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Al¬ 
though  copyrighted  by  the  latter  organi¬ 
zation  permission  to  write  the  contract 
has  been  secured  by  practically  all  of 
the  insurance  offices. 


ANNIVERSARY  POLICIES 

In  commemoration  of  its  30th  anni¬ 
versary  the  Preferred  Accident,  of  New 
York,  is  issuing  a  series  of  new  health 
and  accident  policies,  each  of  which 
contains  highly  attractive  features,  and 
which  sell  for  modest  premiums. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  prohibiting  insur¬ 
ance  companies  issuing  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  policies  from  canceling  them  ex¬ 
cept  upon  written  application  by  the 
insured. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


JUtnoia  irtrrty  (Eautpany 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  ^Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  RI  I'E  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


F.  &  C.  MEN  MEET 


Assistants’  Association  Holds  Annual 
Gathering  in  This  City — Have 
Enjoyable  Time 


Members  of  the  Assistants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  and  their  guests,  numbering  in 
all  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  enthusi¬ 
astic  casualty  men,  held  their  annual 
gathering  at  Reisenwebers,  this  city,  on 
Thursday  last. 

Metropolitan  Manager  Sturgis  and 
Assistant  Agency  Superintendent  Kel¬ 
ly,  were  in  charge  of  the  affair,  which 
proved  highly  enjoyable.  Souvenirs 
were  furnished  by  the  assistant  depart¬ 
ment  managers  and  by  E.  E.  Clapp  and 
Company. 


OFF  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA 

John  Dymock,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America  is 
leaving  to-day  for  a  seven  weeks’  pleas¬ 
ure  trip  to  South  America,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  wife.  He  has  never  taken 
a  vacation  since  his  connection  with 
the  Company  four  years  ago  and  is 
greatly  in  need  of  one  as  a  result. 

As  a  token  of  their  good  will  and 
appreciation,  his  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  home  office  presented  Mr. 
Dymock  with  a  solid  silver  cigarette 
case  with  an  engraved  facsimile  of  his 
signature  and  a  suitable  inscription,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wherewithal  to  fill  the 
case.  A  large  delegation  from  the 
office  wished  the  couple  bon  voyage  at 
the  pier. 


TQKIO  ENTERS  AUTO  FIELD 

The  Tokio  Marine,  of  Tokio,  Japan, 
of  which  Appleton  &  Cox,  of  this  city, 
are  the  United  States  attorneys,  has 
been  licensed  to  do  an  automobile  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  leading  States.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  transacting  a  marine 
business  in  this  country  for  the  past 
three  years  and  now  has  facilities  for 
handling  automobile  risks  as  well. 


EXAMINED  BY  REQUEST. 

At  the  request  of  the  Georgia  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  Macon,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  affairs  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Examinations  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners. 


NAMES  GENERAL  AGENTS 

The  Globe  Indemnity,  of  New  York, 
has  appointed  the  L.  F.  Neaf  Agency, 
composed  of  L.  F.  Neaf  and  Edward 
G.  Roberts,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  general 
agents  for  central  Pennsylvania  with 
headquarters  at  Harrisburg.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  general  agent  of  the  Globe 
at  Pittsburgh  while  Mr.  Neaf  was  for¬ 
merly  of  the  firm  of  Miller  Brothers 
&  Neaf,  representing  the  American 
Surety  Company  in  Harrisburg. 


As  Kentucky  general  agents  in  its 
casualty  lines,  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America  has  appointed  Reutlinger 
and  Smith  of  Louisville. 


Established  1869 


U.  S.  Branch  1892 


LONDON  GUARANTEE  AND  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Twenty-Second  Annual  United  States  Branch  Statement 

DECEMBER  31,  1914 

ASSETS 

Government,  Municipal,  Railroad 

and  Public  Utility  Bonds . $3,768,465.00 


First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  . .  5,000.00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank .  168,653.09 

Interest  due  and  accrued  .  69,103.70 

Premiums  not  over  three  months 

due  in  course  of  collection ....  862,638.93 


All  other  Assets 


60,290.23  $4,934,150.95 


LIABILITIES 

Claim  Reserve: 

Compensation  and  Liability 

Departments  . $1,735,092.30 

Credit  Department .  177,039.27 

All  Other  Departments  ....  134,113.21 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  .  1,663,750.82 

Reserve  for  State  Fees  and 

Taxes  .  57,315.42 

Reserve  for  Commissions  on  out¬ 
standing  premiums  and  all  other 

Liabilities  .  259,804.19  $4,027,115.21 

Surplus  to  Policyholders .  907,035.74 

$4,934,150.95 


DEPOSITED  WITH  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  UNITED  STATES  TRUSTEE,  $3,771,084.10 

Writes:  Employer’s  Liability,  General  Liability,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Workmen’s  Collective,  Elevator,  Teams, 
Automobile,  General  Accident,  Health,  Credit,  Burglary  and  Boiler. 


EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 
F.  J.  WALTERS,  Resident  Manager 
55  John  Street  New  York  City 

STOKES,  PACKARD,  HAUGHTON  &  SMITH 

Resident  Managers,  Middle  Department 

434-6  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Head  Office  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ELMER  A.  LORD  &  CO. 

Resident  Managers,  New  England  Department 

145  Milk  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

GALLIVAN  &  O’DONNELL,  GENERAL  AGENTS 

Rooms  25  and  26  Wilcox  Building 

48  Custom  House  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 

F.  W.  LAWSON,  General  Manager 


* 


February  19,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Usually  the  first  and  by 
"Can’t  far  the  most  frequent 

Afford  It”  obstacle  confronting  the 
agent  when  soliciting  is 
the  assertion  by  the  prospect,  that 
while  he  believes  insurance  to  be  a 
good  thing  and  would  like  a  policy  he 
“cannot  afford  it.”  If  he  honestly 
analyzed  the  proposition  rather  would 
he  conclude  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
be  without  proper  protection,  a  fact 
that  should  be  driven  home  with  all 
the  logic  possessed  by  the  solicitor. 

Appreciating  human  nature  and  the 
proneness  of  most  of  us  to  dodge  in¬ 
convenient  responsibilities,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  Casualty 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  this  to 
say  to  its  agents  concerning  the  can’t 
afford  it  excuse;  for  excuse  and  not 
reason  it  is: 

"Don’t  let  it  worry  you — don’t  lose 
heart.  It  is  just  human  nature  and 
we  all  do  the  same  thing.  Stop  to 
think!  If  a  man  tries  to  sell  you  some¬ 
thing  isn’t  it  your  first  inclination,  as 
a  rule,  to  put  up  your  guard  and  get 
on  the  defensive?  But  it  is  up  to  the 
salesman — if  he  is  persistent,  if  he  is 
a  good  salesman,  if  he  really  succeeds 
in  interesting  you,  if  he  shows  you  that 
he  is  selling  an  article  you  really  need, 
something  you  can  use  to  advantage  in 
your  household,  something  that  will 
in  the  long  run  save  you  money,  you 
take  notice,  and  if  you  are  sufficiently 
impressed,  you  will  find  a  way  to  make 
the  purchase,  you  will  find  the  money, 
notwithstanding  your  first  assertion 
that  you  didn’t  need  it,  didn’t  want  it, 
couldn’t  afford  it  and  didn’t  have  the 
funds. 

“So  it  is  in  selling  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance.  You  approach  a  pros¬ 
pect;  but,  of  course,  he  doesn’t  want 
it.  How  can  he  be  convinced  that  he 
does  want  it?  Now  salesman,  it  is  up 
to  you  to  show  him  and  this  you  can 
do  in  a  hundred  ways.  His  opening 
speech  and  the  objections  he  hurls  at 
you  are  strong  arguments  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  needs  protection. 

"He  can’t  afford  it — has  no  money — 
his  position  is  not  a  hazardous  one — 
he  believes  he  is  germ  proof.  Well, 
what  if  he  should  become  disabled,  can 
he  afford  to  be  without  the  income 
from  health  and  accident  policy,  even 
though  he  should  not  sustain  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  income?  His  expenses  are 
increased  by  doctor  bills,  medicine,  spe¬ 
cial  diet  and  possibly  a  trained  nurse. 

“Whether  bis  position  is  a  dangerous 
one  or  not,  whether  he  wears  talismans 
or  tokens,  whether  he  was  born  with 
a  Caul  or  the  Seventh  son  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  son,  he  is  not  safeguarded  in  any 
way  from  meeting  with  an  accident.  If 
he  reads  over  the  news  columns  of  the 
daily  papers,  he  cannot  help  but  ap¬ 
preciate  the  unusual  elements  of  hazard 


which  daily  jeopardize  the  life  and  limb 
of  employer  or  employe,  sometimes  dis¬ 
abling  him  for  a  period  of  time  that 
often  lengthens  into  months,  and  very 
often  resulting  fatally.  Accidents  are 
no  rare  instances,  but  actual  happen¬ 
ings  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
the  man  whose  position  is  not  a  haz¬ 
ardous  one  who  may  be  the  next  victim 
o?  the  unsuspected  and  unlooked  for.” 
*  *  # 

Appreciating  that  the 
Satisfactory  very  life  of  an  insur- 

Claim  Settle-  ance  company  depends 
merits  largely  upon  satisfy¬ 
ing  its  loss  claimants, 
the  Standard  Accident  of  Detroit,  ad¬ 
dresses  its  agents  upon  the  important 
subject  in  this  wise: 

Every  claim  is,  of  course,  based  on 
the  policy.  Well,  then,  what  is  the 
policy?  Primarily,  a  contract.  Every¬ 
one  has  more  or  less  of  an  idea  as  to 
what  a  contract  is.  According  to  Mr. 
Webster  it  is  a  “formal  writing  which 
contains  the  agreements  of  parties, 
with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and 
which  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion.”  If  there  had  been  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  accident  insurance  when  old 
Noah  Webster  was  alive,  he  couldn’t 
have  used  much  better  words  to  have 
defined  “the  policy,”  could  he? 

To  make  a  contract  valid  there  must 
be  a  consideration.  In  this  instance, 
there  are  two;  urst,  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statements  contained  in  the  appli¬ 
cation;  second,  the  payment  of  the  pre¬ 
mium.  In  return  for  these  the  Com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  do  certain  things — -just 
as  many  as  its  experience  shows  it  can 
do  for  the  consideration  asked. 

So,  the  Company  has  designed  a 
policy  and  placed  it  on  the  market. 
That  policy  was  evolved  in  one  of  two 
ways.  It  was  based  on  a  certain  pre¬ 
mium,  as  in  the  dollar  policy,  and  the 
maximum  coverage  that  could  be  put 
into  the  policy  for  the  money  deter¬ 
mined.  Or,  the  policy  itself  with  broad¬ 
er  coverage  was  the  basis  and  the 
amount  of  additional  premium  neces¬ 
sary  to  charge  determined. 

The  policy  then  is  a  contract  given 
for  a  consideration  and  is  a  business 
proposition  between  an  individual  and 
the  Company,  and  the  policyholder  gets 
value  received — every  cent — that  years 
of  careful  study  and  conservative  man¬ 
agement  have  shown  possible  to  give 
for  the  premium  charged. 

When  the  policyholder  expects  the 
Company  to  make  an  exception  in  some 
instance,  as  we  have  all  known  to  be 
'the  case  at  some  time  or  other,  he  is 
asking  for  something  for  which  he  has 
not  paid — something  which  has  not 
been  contracted  for.  He  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  anything  for  which  he 
had  not  bargained  in  any  other  kind  of 
a  business  contract.  Why  should  he 
expect  it  in  an  insurance  contract? 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

VV.  E.  SMALL . President 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800, 0(H) 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Ca.ualtyflnsurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

automobile  burglary  elevator  TEAMS 

Ajporvts  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory" 

Apply  PETKR  EPES.  Acency  Manager.  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasoaable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1  1  1  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  IS  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Maas. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
i Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurange  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

J1»ATE  GLAiSS 

i~DjaiwTAHcc,DENT  POLICIES 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Coenell,  Vlce-Pret.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  brooks,  Ass't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets-; .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Cap,ul .  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  oyer  all  Liabilities .  2,539  120  81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914 .  48.580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS- 

Suretypf°.nd^,  Accident.  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny 
imdTheft  Insurance;  Plate  GJas.  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance-Employers.  Public  Teams 
(Pegonal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 


OPPOSE  PRIVATE  SETTLEMENTS 


Labor  Union  Leaders  Fight  Proposed 
Amendment  to  New  York 
Compensation  Law 


LABOR  MEN  IN  DOUBT 


Cannot  Decide  Whether  to  Favor  or 
Oppose  New  Measure  in 
New  Jersey 

Representatives  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  debated  for  several  hours  on 
Thursday  last,  the  advisability  of  fav¬ 
oring  an  amendment  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  law  of  New  Jersey,  with¬ 
out  reaching  a  decision. 

The  measure  under  review  plans  set¬ 
tlement  of  compensation  claims  in  the 
State  instead  of  by  the  courts  as  now. 
While  many  of  the  labor  leaders  en¬ 
dorse  the  suggested  measure,  others 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 

Auto  Truck  Losses  Severe 

According  to  recently  compiled  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  automobile  experience  on 
commercial  trucks  in  Greater  New 
Tviv  S^0WS  a  78  per  cent,  loss  ratio, 
j...  per  cent-  commission  in  ad- 

u.tion  to  this,  it  is  to  he  seen  that  the 
companies  are  not  making  any  great 


profit  on  this  class  of  business.  Many 
of  the  brokers  could  not  understand 
why  such  a  high  rate  was  necessary, 
and  have  been  complaining  according¬ 
ly,  but  the  combined  ratio  above  noted 
should  prove  illuminating. 


BAN  ON  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Appreciating  the  increased  danger  to 
which  travelers  are  subjected  because 
of  the  great  European  war,  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  “has 
temporarily  put  the  ban  on  risks  travel¬ 
ing  off  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada  until  the  great  and 
unusual  hazard  is  eliminated”  the  Com¬ 
pany  advises,  “every  applicant,  new  or 
renewal,  residing  or  traveling  off  the 
mainland,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Company.” 


Although  such  practice  is  in  vogue 
in  a  number  of  States,  representatives 
of  labor  organizations  are  opposed  to 
the  suggested  amendment  to  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  law  of  New  York, 
permitting  settlements  to  be  made  by 
parties  other  than  the  Compensation 
Commission. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  statute 
was  offered  with  a  view  to  expediting 
loss  settlements  and  reducing  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved,  the  present  practice  be¬ 
ing  highly  cumbersome  and  costing 
considerable  money. 

A  number  of  large  labor  employers, 
on  the  other  hand,  favor  the  new  idea, 
and  so  expressed  themselves  at  a  legis¬ 
lative  hearing  at  Albany  a  few  days 
ago. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  BOND 

A  fidelity  bond  for  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  issued  by  the  National 
Surety  Company  of  New  York,  to  the 
Colorado  State  Treasurer. 


GOES  WITH  FIDELITY  &  DEPOSIT 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  16th. — H.  W. 
Carey,  one  of  the  most  prominent  cas¬ 
ualty  men  in  this  State,  has  accepted 
a  general  agency  connection  with  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company,  of  Bal¬ 
timore. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 

Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

PHILADELPHIA  MANAGER 

Milo  A.  Nealy  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  Globe  Indemnity  Company  for  cas¬ 
ualty  business.  He  was  formerly  a 
compensation  assistant  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Travelers.  M.  T.  Russell 
and  Stanley  Kite,  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
the  Globe  since  it  was  opened,  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Nealy.  All  surety 
lines  of  the  Globe  will  be  handled  at 
the  Quaker  City  as  usual  through  the 
office  of  T.  P.  Murphy,  resident  man 
ager  of  the  surety  department. 
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Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

In  1914 

In  benefits  to  policyholders,  the  “Oldest  Company  in  America”  has  again  surpassed  all 
former  achievements. 

Total  Amount  Paid  Policyholders,  $69,032,809.59 

The  above  total,  including  death  claims,  endowments,  dividends,  surrender  values,  etc., 

amounted  to  $1,327,554  for  every  week  in  the  year,  $228,585.46  for  every  day,  and  $28,573.18 
for  every  hour,  counting  302  working  days  of  8  hours  each.  The  total  to  P^yh*rs 
during  the  year  exceeded  the  amount  received  directly  from  them  by  $10,612,872.70.  Other 
notable  features  of  the  Company’s  business  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 

Insurance  in  Force . $1,612,574,168.00 

Admitted  Assets .  611,033,800.53 

Net  Policy  Reserves .  496,438,884.00 

Total  Income .  85,482,390.33 

Total  Disbursements  .  80,013,720.06 

The  amount  of  new  insurance  paid  for  during  the  year,  including  dividend  additions,  was 
$147,720,038. 


Balance  Sheet,  December  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate .  $22,129,049.53 

Mortgage  Loans .  127,415,467.26 

Loans  on  Policies .  90,766,345.11 

Bonds  and  Stocks .  353,752,949.56 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  7,590,552.84 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection .  4,450,552.06 

Cash  ($3,689,744.78  at  interest)  .  4,039,717.02 

Deposited  to  pay  claims .  889,167.15 


Total  Admitted  Assets . $611,033,800.53 


LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserves  . $496,438,884.00 

Supplementary  Contract  Reserve .  3,696,764.05 

Other  Policy  Liabilities  .  7,871,734.69 

Premiums,  Interest  and  Rents  paid  in 

advance  .  1,294,032.09 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities  .  659,355.39 

Taxes,  License  Fees,  etc.,  payable  in  1915. .  651,210.00 

Dividends  payable  in  1915  .  16,939,320.89 

Reserve  for  future  Deferred  Dividends -  70,834,884.23 

Contingency  Reserve  .  12,647,615.19 

Total  Liabilities . $611,033,800.53 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER 

Second  Vice-President 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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SUBURBAN  COUNTY 

BOARDS  DISSOLVE 


Richmond,  Nassau  and  Queens  Asso¬ 
ciations  to  be  Wound  Up 
— Five  Left 

EXCHANGE  NOT  AFFECTED 

Organizations  Formed  Eight  Years  Ago 
Have  Been  of  Little  Real 
Service 

Members  of  the  Richmond,  Nassau 
f.nd  the  Queens  County  boards  in  the 
New  York  suburban  territory,  decided 
a  few  days  ago  to  formally  dissolve 
their  respective  organizations,  and  so 
notified  the  management  of  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory. 

There  are  five  other  kindred  associa¬ 
tions  in  existence,  namely  those  of 
Westchester,  Suffolk,  Putnam  and  Rock¬ 
land  counties,  and  the  City  of  Yonkers, 
each  of  which  has -expressed  a  desire  to 
continue,  the  Suffolk  county  men  es¬ 
pecially  feeling  that  their  interests  and 
those  of  their  clients  and  companies 
would  be  benefitted  by  such  a  course. 

Managing  underwriters  have  no  preju¬ 
dice  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
though  frankly  stating  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements  the  county  boards 
serye  no  especially  useful  purpose,  and 
might  easily  be  spared  from  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  the  Suburban 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  a  resolution 
was  submitted  calling  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  all  county  boards  within  the 
association  territory.  Not  being  vigor¬ 
ously  pressed  the  resolution  was  tabled, 
l  he  prevailing  sentiment  being  that  the 
smaller  organizations  would  retire  of 
their  own  volition,  and  as  already  noted 
three  have  since  concluded  to  do  so. 

County  boards  began  their  existence 
in  1907,  coincident  with  the  formation 
of  the  Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  the  thought  being  that  they 
wou’d  be  of  pronounced  aid  in  further¬ 
ing  [he  work  of  the  governing  body. 

Without  power  to  formulate  rates  or 
rules,  or  even  to  discipline  their  mem¬ 
bers  for  infractions  of  either  or  both, 
the  county  organizations  speedily  failed 
to  attract  or  to  hold  agents,  and  in 
rome  instances  meetings  were  not  held 
for  a  year  at  a  time.  Their  passing 
v.  as  inevitable,  and  the  surprise  of 
many  agents  and  head  office  men  is 
that  it  was  so  long  delayed. 

W.  VA.  COMPANY  DISSOLVES 
Official  announcement  is  made  of  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  its  charter  by 
the  Kanawha  Insurance  Company,  of 
America,  having  offices  at  Maywood,  W. 
va.  The  concern  was  formed  some 
years  ago  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  and  used  mainly  as  a  war¬ 
ranty  by  the  latter  organization  in  writ¬ 
ing  its  extensive  and  extended  milling 
properties. 
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A  SURPASSING  RECORD 

iScvcr  yet  equalled  by  the  first  seven  years  in  business  oT 
any  stock  casualty,  surety  or  miscellaneous 
insurance  company  in  America 

Net  Premiums  Written  in  1914 

$4,568,520.19 

Showing-  a  Gain  Over  1913  of  $1,165,484.63 

Such  is  the  unparalleled  record  for  the  seventh  year 

of  the 

Massachusetts  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON 

T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

JOHN  T.  BURNETT,  Treasurer 


Capital,  $2,000,000.00 


♦Admitted  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914 . $4,641,311.31 

(On  basis  allowed  by  Insurance  Departments) 

Liabilities,  Except  Capital  .  2,403,802.93 


Surplus  to  Policy-Holders  .  .  .  $2,237,508.38 

In  this  statement  assets  amounting  to  $386,489.72  are  deducted 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  supervising  insurance  officials. 
Judged  by  experience  of  the  past,  these  assets  are  deemed  to  be  worth 
their  face  value,  making  the 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders  .  .  .  $2,570,643.20 

By  the  Books  of  the  Company 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  CORPORATION  TRANSACTING 
BUSINESS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  and 
writing  Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability,  Automobile 
and  Teams  Property  Damage,  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Personal  Accident,  Health,  Burglary,  Theft  and  Plate  Glass 
Insurance. 

A  reliable  Company  which  protects  its  Policyholders,  its 
Agents  and  its  Broker-friends 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Oopy 


WOMEN  HEAR  TRUTH 
ABOUTJNSURANCE 

Haley  Fiske  and  J.  A.  De  Boer  Address 
Feminine  Ce  ebrities  at 
Providence  Banquet 


PROMINENT  LAYMEN  PRESENT 

Mr.  Fiske  Says  Insurance  Companies 
Have  Responsibility  for  Health 
of  Communities 


A  number  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
conservative  Rhode  Island  are  luke¬ 
warm  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance, 
and  the  newspapers  of  Providence  have 
also  been  apathetic.  As  everywhere 
women  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
be  opposed  to  life  insurance. 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  the 
Rhode  Island  Life  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  banquet  in  Providence 
a  few  days  ago  and  asked  representa¬ 
tive  men  and  women  of  the  State  to 
hear  life  insurance  experts  talk  about 
their  profession,  its  beneficence  and  its 
responsibilities.  It  was  strictly  an  edu¬ 
cational  affair. 

Haley  Fiske,  vice-president  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  of  Vermont,  and 
Superintendent  of  Agents  G.  M.  Love¬ 
lace,  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  made 
the  addresses. 

The  guests  included  the  presidents 
of  the  women  suffrage  organizations, 
mothers’  clubs  and  other  associations 
of  women,  and  then  some  of  the  best 
known  business  men  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  ministers,  priests  and 
lawyers.  The  banquet  hall  of  the 
Narragansett  Hotel  was  crowded.  Presi¬ 
dent  Crum,  of  the  Rhode  Island  associa¬ 
tion,  was  in  the  chair. 

Evo  ution  of  Life  Insurance 

Mr.  De  Boer  sketched  the  evolution 
of  life  insurance,  explaining  how  the 
different  benefits  in  policies  were  orig¬ 
inated.  Mr.  Fiske  divided  his  talk  into 
four  sections:  First,  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  companies;  second, 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  agents; 
third,  the  welfare  work  that  the  com¬ 
panies  are  doing,  and  fourth,  the  need 
of  a  sane,  political,  economic  view¬ 
point.  Mr.  Lovelace  discussed  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  life  insurance  agent  in 
an  earnest,  serious  paper,  pointing  out 
the  high  ideals  prevailing  in  the  great 
practice  in  the  profession  of  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Mr.  De  Boer  gave  credit  to  the  agent 
for  the  appearances  from  time  to  time 
of  the  new  benefits,  saying  that  the 
agent  was  in  contact  with  the  public 
and  whenever  he  found  there  was  a 
need  or  an  opening  for  benefits  he  com¬ 
municated  the  fact  to  the. company,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  paid-up  policy,  extended 
term  insurance,  cash  surrender  value, 
loan  value,  and  indisputability  followed 
each  other  in  succe~  Mr.  De  Boer 


.  i 


grea  re  for  the  life 

ml  not  yet  begun  to 
'■id1  Jf  the  American 
increase  of  wealth 
die  ordinary  person 
ments  have  brought 
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liie  auuuiy  to  the  front.  He  predicted 
great  developments  in  life  annuities. 
President  of  Life  Company  Versus 
President  of  Collegia 

Mr.  De  Boer  told  a  most  interesting 
story  of  an  offer  to  become  president 
of  a  university  which  had  been  made 
him  ty  a  judge.  Mr.  De  Boer  declined 
saying  that  he  could  see  no  good  reason 
why  he  should  make  the  change.  The 
judge  said: 

“Just  think  of  the  influence  you  can 
extend  in  moulding  the  minds  of  young 
men— hundreds  of  them  every  year 
shaping  their  careers!” 

To  this  Mr.  De  Boer  replied:  “I  hold 
that  a  successful  large  life  insurance 
company  is  the  equivalent  to  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  land.  Take  a 
company  with  5,000  agents  who  studied 
their  subject  until  they  became  experts. 
In  this  organization  are  the  territorial 
managers  familiar  with  the  company 
and  with  its  practices.  The  agents  mix 
with  the  people,  learning  their  troubles, 
guiding  them.  Then,  there  are  the 
many  doctors  engaged  on  work  for  the 
companies.  There  is  the  intelligent 
publicity  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  legislation;  all 
a  powerful  engine  of  intelligence  and 
good.  Where  will  you  find  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  so  far-reaching,  so 
morai.  so  beneficial  as  life  insurance? 
In  the  college  the  students  are  graded 
A,  B.  C.  D;  in  life  insurance  every 
man  in  the  shop  must  qualify  100  per 
cent.,  every  man  must  be  marked  a 
capital  A.  We  make  men  understand 
our  great  business,  and  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  world  at  large.  There  is 
not  now  a  business  which  is  exercising 
moral  and  ethical  principles  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  life  insurance  is,  and  it  is 
the  recognition  of  that  fact  that  life 
insurance,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  in 
spite  of  world-wide  war  continues  to 
grow  and  confers  its  great  business 
and  benefits  upon  mankind.” 
Responsibility  for  the  Health  of  the 
Community 

Haley  Fiske  devoted  a  large  part  of 
his  speech  to  discussing  the  health  of 
the  community  and  he  put  squarely  up 
to  the  life  insurance  companies  their 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  made  a  plea  that  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  should  join  in  a 
fight  against  disease,  against  dirt, 
against  all  unhygienic  methods.  He 
told  of  what  various,  companies  were 
already  doing.  H'e  described  the  results 


cf  the  life  companies  to  co-operate  in 
this  campaign.  Of  all  the  death  claims 
paid  by  American  companies  18  per 
cent,  were  attributed  to  consumption; 
and  how  can  the  scourge  be  wiped  out? 
askeu  Mr.  Fiske:  “Only  by  education 
to  teach  afflicted  people  to  avoid  people 
spreading  contagion;  and,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  case  itself,”  he  said- 

“Fresh  air;  a  rest;  a  reasonable 
diet  will  perform  the  cure,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  get  the  cases  before 
it  is  too  late.” 

Why  have  the  simple  remedies  not 
been  applied?  Because  what  has  been 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness.  True,  the  doctor  knew  what  to 
do,  if  called,  but  often  he  is  not  called 
until  too  late.  Mr.  Fiske  said  that  the 
danger  of  catching  tuberculosis  was 
everywhere.  The  safest  place  he  knew 
was  in  the  Mt.  McGregor  sanitarium. 
In  fact,  when  he  was  escorting  a  party 
of  250  through  that  place  someone  asked 
“Which  are  the  patients  and  which  are 
the  guests?”  and  added  his  own  answer 
— that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  met  a  healthy  looking  per¬ 
ron  it  was  a  patient  and  if  a  sickly 
one  it  was  a  guest. 

Importance  of  the  Agent 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  the 
agent  Mr.  Fiske  quoted  some  statistics 
showing  that  there  are  $20, 000, 000,000 
of  insurance  in  force  in  this  country, 
and  37,000,000  policies.  In  Rhode 
Island  there  are  478,000  policies  in  force 
in  a  population  estimated  at  590,000 — 
so  that  there  are  nearly  5  policies  in 
force  for  every  6  of  the  inhabitants! 
He  said  the  agent  is  the  only  man  with 
a  contract  right  to  enter  a  man’s  house 
and  that  no  agent  is  worth  his  salt 
who  does  not  keep  in  touch  with  his 
policyholders;  in  fact,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  he  should  do  so. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  agent  to 
make  a  friend  of  the  policyholder,  to 
inquire  closely  into  his  domestic  and 
business  relations,  to  be  a  confidant, 
to  be  a  guide,  an  adviser.  In  case  of 
distress  the  agent  is  immediately  in 
closer  touch  with  the  policyholder.  How 
often  is  the  agent  consulted  in  hard 
times?  How  many  anxious  conversa¬ 
tions  does  he  have  with  people  tem¬ 
porarily  embarrassed  financially?  How 
many  consultations  take  place  in  which 
extensions  are  asked?  “When  you  con¬ 
sider  the  intimate  relations  between 
the  agent  and  the  policyholder,  and  you 
know  how  many  thousands  of  agents 
there  are  and  the  millions  of  calls  that 
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holders  Mr.  Fiske  took  up  the  economic 
situation  and  his  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  received  with  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  some  of  the  diners  arose, 
waved  handkerchiefs  and  cheered. 

Mr.  Fiske  began  by  saying  that  we  are 
living  in  times  which  should  give 
anxiety  to  many  men.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  spread  of  the  State  in¬ 
surance  idea  in  this  country,  referring 
to  legislation  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
States,  and  attempted  legislation  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Continuing  he 
said: 

“Are  you  not  observing  tendencies 
in  the  political  and  economic  life  that 
seek  to  change  the  character  of  the 
government  from  a  republican  form  of 
administration  to  a  species  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  town-meeting,  presided  over  by 
an  executive  who  has  a  strong  right 
arm?  Is  not  the  State  being  called 
upon  to  do  many  things  which  have 
hitherto  been  left  to  individual  initia¬ 
tive?  Do  you  love  the  autocratic  pater¬ 
nalism  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany? 
Are  you  looking  with  admiration  upon 
the  British  experiment  with  State  in¬ 
surance,  with  its  compulsory  features, 
malingering,  doctors  complaining  of 
overwork  and  patients  of  under-care — 
the  weakening  of  the  old  ties  of  the 
family  physician  and  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vice”  Do  you  read  of  the  rising  rate 
of  sickness  and  increase  in  number  of 
claims?  Do  you  cherish  the  old- 


fashioned  American  standard  of  man¬ 
hood?  Are  you  ready  for  thrift  by 
compulsion?  Do  you  want  a  sheriff 
substituted  for  an  insurance  agent?  and 
for  a  collection  book  the  writ  of  a 
county  court? 

“I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
stand  it  much  longer.  American  man¬ 
hood  will  reassert  itself,  and  we  are 
going  to  fight  this  sapping  of  virility. 

“We  are  going  to  stand  up  for  the 
free  play  of  individual  energies  of  every 
man  worth  while.  We  are  going  to  do 
our  part  to  educate  the  men,  the  women 
and  the  children  of  this  country.  We 
are  going  to  try  and  educate  them  to 
love  freedom,  to  help  themselves,  to 
serve  each  other;  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  of  life;  to  be  individual 
and  independent.  We  are  not  going 
to  dry  up  the  springs  of  charity  and 
love  We  are  not  going  to  join  in  this 
outcry  against  benevolent  men  who 
through  their  foundations  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  their  loving  service  to  the 
human  race.  We  are  not  going  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  mechanical  work  of  the  law 
for  results  originating  in  love  of  human¬ 
ity.  We  are  going  to  try  and  diminish, 
not  to  increase  the  number  of  office 
holders.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best 
to  make  men  better  fathers  and  mothers, 
better  citizens.” 


Lewis  Sperry  has  been  made  general 
counsel  of  the  Aetna  Life. 


seven  out  of  eight  incipient  tubercular  they  make  to  collect  premiums  aim  to 
cases  are  cured  (arrested);  he  told  of  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  assured  you 
the  millions  of  booklets  in  all  languages  can  realize  some  of  the  responsibilities 
going  out  to  mothers  to  teach  them  of  the  agent  and  his  influence  m  the 
bow  to  rear  and  bring  up  babies;  he  community,”  Mr.  Fiske  said.  7*?en 
told  of  the  co-operation  with  municipal  taking  as  his  text  Mr.  De  Boer  s  giving 
officials  in  clean-up  campaigns;  he  told  the  agents  all  the  credit  for  liberalizing 
of  the  visiting  nurse  service;  of  the  policy  contracts,  he  urged  the  agents 
fieht  against  the  fake  consumption  to  associate  themselves  with  municipal 
cures  and  other  of  the  great  activi-  uplift  and  welfare  work  and  gradually 
ties  of  the  Metropolitan,  without,  how-  to  lead  the  executives  of  their  com- 
ever  mentioning  the  name  of  the  com-  panies  to  ta’ke  more  active  part  in 
,iany  social  and  health  activities. 

In  discussing  consumption  Mr.  Fiske  Whither  Are  We  Drifting? 

held  the  tense  interest  of  the  audience  After  discussing  the  work  of  the  Life 

—particularly  the  club  women — when  Extension  Institute  and  the  growing 
he  declared  that  tuberculosis  could  be  tendency  on  the  part  of  companies  to 
wiped  out,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  give  free  medical  examination  to  policy- 

General  Agency  Opportunities 
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WILL  NOT  PAY  FOR  SPACE 


CHANGE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

Executive  Committee  National  Associa¬ 
tion  Life  Underwriters  Meets — 
Prize  Essay  on  Thrift. 


Looking  completely  fagged  out,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  for 
the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Long  trips  on  parlor  cars,  an  end¬ 
less  chain  of  banquets,  constant  letter- 
writing  on  association  business,  all 
coupled  with  the  work  of  running  their 
own  general  agencies — a  man  sized  job 
in  itself — were  responsible  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  physical  exhaustion  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  showed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  group 
of  men  giving  such  strenuous  service 
without  emolument  for  the  general  good 
of  their  own  profession. 

Eight  Speeches  for  Mr.  Willett 

His  tall,  thin  figure  slightly  drooped, 
President  Hugh  Willett,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  brief¬ 
ly  outlined  to  a  representative  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  his  itinerary  for 
the  next  eight  days.  “First  Boston — 
then  Worcester — then  Hartford,”  he 
began,  his  eyes  looking  into  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

W.  L.  Hathaway,  of  San  Francisco, 
temporarily  dropped  his  activities  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attend  the  meeting.  “For  a  San 
Francisco  man  to  come  to  New  York  is 
like  a  New  York  man  having  to  attend 
a  convention  in  London,”  he  said  to  a 
friend. 

Warren  M.  Horner,  of  Minneapolis, 
had  just  finished  a  round  of  speech¬ 
making  that  did  good  missionary  work 
for  life  insurance.  Despite  his  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  association  he  managed  to 
write  a  large  personal  business  for  the 
Provident  Life  &  Trust,  in  1913  and 
1914. 

Wilson  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
been  busy  with  his  State  association 
as  well  as  his  national  association 
duties,  and  in  addition  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  copy  for  a  New  Orleans  daily 
paper  which  is  running  life  insurance 
news  of  special  interest. 

The  dynamic  E.  A.  Woods,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  making  speeches  on 
Thrift  before  various  associations.  Mau¬ 
rice  H.  Stearns,  of  Providence,  has 
been  doing  good  work  in  getting  matter 
inserted  into  Rhode  Island  newspapers 
Lee  C.  Robens,  of  Hartford,  has  been 
active  in  arranging  details  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Association  to  be  held  in  Hartford 
on  Friday  night.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  have  also  had  all .  they 
could  do  with  association  affairs.  So 
t  was  no  wonder  they  were  a  tired 
looking  lot  of  men. 

Action  of  the  Committee 

The  principal  discussion  at  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  meeting  this  w-eek  was 


the  conservation  of  insurance  program 
institutional  advertising.  So  much 
opposition  has  developed  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  publishing  large  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  other  publications,  that  the  plan 
was  completely  changed.  The  associa- 
tion  will  buy  no  space  in  papers,  but 
will  collect  data  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture  and  send  it  out  to  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations  for  their  publications  and  to 
publish  in  local  newspapers  as  news 
matter.  Stories  of  human  interest, 
preaching  a  life  insurance  moral,  will 
be  featured. 

The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Everett 
M.  Ensign,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Life  Association  News.  Mr.Ensign  was 
authorized  to  employ  another  sten¬ 
ographer  to  assist  in  this  work. 

Special  Train  to  San  Francisco 
It  was  announced  that  the  association 
has  chartered  a  special  train  which  will 
leave  Chicago  for  the  Coast  on  August 
4  for  the  convention  of  the  association 
on  August  10,  11  and  12,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  train  will  stop  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  a  side  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  will 
be  made.  Sixty-five  life  men  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families  have  already  ar¬ 
ranged  to  go  on  this  train. 

The  committee  discussed  the  subject 
of  the  Insurance  Federation.  While  it 
believes  the  Federation  has  a  scope  of 
operation,  and  can  do  some  good,  it  is 
against  the  life  men  joining  in  a  body, 
or  permitting  the  Federation  to  sub¬ 
merge  the  association  in  any  way. 

Prize  Essay 

The  subject  of  the  annual  prize  essay 
will  be  “Life  Insurance — the  Institution 
for  Systematic  Thrift.”  The  idea  ori¬ 
ginated  with  E.  A.  Woods,  of  Pitts 
burgh,  and  was  presented  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  conference  and  adopted. 

The  association  is  taking  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nation-wide  propaganda  of 
qualification  of  agents,  i.  e.,  making  a 
scientific  investigation  of  all  men  in 
the  business,  with  the  compilation  of 
interesting  data  as  to  how  agents  make 
good  and  why  they  fall  down. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  meeting 
of  general  agents  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  in  Atlantic  City  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  institute  a  study  of 
scientific  salesmanship. 

The  committee  also  deoided  to  ask 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
to  incorporate  in  their  report  blank  a 
question  as  to  how  much  life  insurance 
is  carried  by  a  man  asking  for  credit. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
entertained  on  Tuesday  night  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life. 


MUST  PROTECT  THE  RESERVES 

GIST  OF  PITTSBURGH  ACTION 

Strong  Resolution  of  Underwriters'  As¬ 
sociation  on  Twisting  Attracts 
Wide  Attention 


MUTUAL  LIFE  MEN  MEET 

Meetings  of  agency  managers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the 
Mutual  Life  have  been  held  in  New 
York  this  month. 


The  Scranton  Life  has  appointed  E. 
J  Kester  general  agent  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Pittsburgh  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association’s  resolution  on  twisting  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  pro¬ 
vides  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for  induc¬ 
ing  a  policyholder  to  discontinue  his 
policy  by  the  use  of  misleading  repre¬ 
sentations  or  incomplete  comparison. 
The  Pittsburgh  association  cites  the 
following  as  essential  factors  in  the 
scientific  conduct  of  a  legal  reserve  life 
insurance  company: 

1.  The  interest  that  this  cash  value 
or  reserve  is  now  earning  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  hands,  ranging  about-  4*4  to  6 
per  cent,  or  more  (not  to  be  exceeded 
elsewhere,  with  any  such  safety); 
whereof  3  or  3 y2  per  cent,  is  applied  ta 
carry  the  insurance  and  swell  the  re¬ 
serve  itself,  and  the  balance  toward  the 
dividends  in  cash  or  additional  insur¬ 
ance; 

2.  The  initial  costs  already  once  paid 
under  the  old  policy,  and  its  yearly  pro¬ 
gress  in  lower  cost  or  larger  returns; 
also  the  relatively  lower  expense  ele¬ 
ment  and  larger  interest  element,  the 
older  it  grows; 

3.  To  secure  status  of  the  old  policy, 
self-protected  against  lapse;  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  its  premium-paying  period 
(or,  in  many  cases  already  full  paid); 
its  yearly  increasing  values  and  divi¬ 
dends. 

4.  The  surrender  charge  on  the  old 
policy;  or  its  accrued  dividends  not  yet 
payable;  or  its  lower  reserve  basis,  giv¬ 
ing  a  larger  paid-up  or  extended  value 
per  dollar  at  present,  and  needing  less 
cash  to  pay  up  in  full; 

5.  The  initial  costs  (including  the 
twister’s  tainted  pay)  to  be  paid  all 
over  again  under  any  form  of  new  in¬ 
surance;  also,  the  higher  premium  rate 
at  present  age  for  a  new  policy  of  the 
same  kind;  and  the  relatively  higher 
expense  and  smaller  interest  elements 
for  years  to  come,  with  corresponding¬ 
ly  smaller  dividends;  or,  if  on  a  lower 
premium  basis  (as  usually),  the  same 
relatively  higher  insurance  costs  in  the 
earlier  policy  years;  and,  in  addition, 
the  longer  period  to  pay  through  and 
the  proportionally  smaller  values  and 
less  advantageous  status  generally. 

6.  The  uncertainty  that  the  new  pol¬ 
icy  can  and  will  be  carried  through 
future  years  and  unknown  conditions, 
up  to  the  point  now  reached  by  the  old 
one,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  it  be¬ 
yond  that  point,  so  much  farther  into 
his  own  old  age — an  uncertainty  sharp¬ 
ly  emphasized  by  the  recorded  lapse 
rate,  especially  among  newer  policies; 

7.  The  supreme  security  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  as  an  undivided  share  in  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  many  millions,  earning  414 
to  6  per  cent.,  never  below  par  and  al¬ 
ways  available  for  emergency  use;  and 
the  comparative  insecurity  and  unavail 


ableness  of  his  single  fund,  sunk  in  his 
bus  ness  or  invested  and  reinvested  by 
itself;  which  insecurity  will  more  than 
offset  any  higher  interest  rate  he  may 
think  he  can  realize  himself — an  inse¬ 
curity  sharply  emphasized  by  the  re¬ 
corded  percentages  of  business  failures 
and  of  dependent  old  men,  once  well 
off— an  insecurity  that  will  continually 
endanger  both  his  cash  value  with¬ 
drawn  and  his  new  insurance  supposed 
to  be  carried  thereby;  and  be  it 
Resolved,  That  these  subtler  forms  of 
twisting  are  to  be  denounced  as  even 
more  dangerous  and-  treacherous  than 
the  cruder  methods. 


NO  MORE  REINSURANCE 

The  Union  Central  Announces  Its  New 
Maximum  Lines — $100,000  on 
a  Single  Life 


As  was  printed  sometime  ago  in  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral’s  limit  is  now  $100,000.  It  is  now 
announced  that  reinsurance  has  been 
discontinued,  because  the  Company  is 
unable  to  procure  a  reinsurance  rate 
as  low  as  its  own  cost  of  insurance 
and  all  reinsurance  is,  therefore,  a  loss 
to  the  Company.  The  Union  Central 
makes  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  its  insurance  line  limits: 

The  Company’s  limit  on  Life  and 
?n»-P?vmen^  P^ans  age  55  and  under 
is  $100,000  in  amount  at  risk.  At  ages 
56  and  over  the  limit  is  as  follows: 

. $95,000  61  $65,000 

.  90,000..  62  .  55,0A0 

58  .  85,000  63  45,000 

.  80,000  64  35,000 

60  .  75,000  65  25,000 

Additional  new  insurance  may  be 
considered  in  an  amount  to  the  reserve 
on  outstanding  insurance,  provided  the 
total  amount  at  risk  shall  not  exceed 
the  above  limits. 

The  amount  at  risk  on  instalment  or 
continuous  instalment  policies  for  use 
in  computing  surrender  values  and  for 
the  amount  payable  as  a  claim  if  paid 
in  a  single  sum  is  the  commuted  value, 
as  stated  on  the  first  page  of  the  policy 
viz.: 

20  guaranteed  annual  instalments  of 
$50  each — $766  or  .766  of  the  sum  of  the 
instalments. 

10  guaranteed  annual  instalments  of 
$100  each— $879  or  .879  of  the  sum  of 
the  instalments. 

240  guaranteed  monthly  instalments 
of  $10  each-  $1,838  or  .766  of  the  sum 
of  the  instalments. 

120  guaranteed  monthly  instalments 
of  $10  each— $1,055  or  .879  of  the  sum 
of  the  instalments. 

On  Term  policies  the  limit  is  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 


The  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines,  has 
acquired  one  of  the  most  attractive 
buildings  in  Des  Moines,  which  is  used 
for  home  office  and  other  purposes. 


The  Wisconsin  National  Life,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  wrote  $2,138,409  paid  for 
business  last  year. 
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How  the  Agent  May  Assist  in  the  Selection  of  Risks 

By  Dr.  Edwin  Welles  Dwight,  Medical  Director  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life 


(Continued  from  last  week) 

We  have  one  agent  who  for  the >  pas 
four  years  has  averaged  about  $250,000 
ner  year.  He  is  writing  in  a  large  city 
where  business  conditions  are  severe, 
and  yet  during  those  years  hls  percent: 
age  of  rejections  has  averaged  1.6  per 
cent.  This  means  careful,  personal 
selection. 

Brokerage  Business 

Brokerage  business  is  very  attract- 
ive  It  comes  almost  without  effort, 
and  in  large  amounts,  but  if  you  choose 
to  do  that  kind  of  business  you  must 
expect  a  large  per  cent,  of  decimations. 
We  have  one  general  agent  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  almost  entirely  brokerage.  To 
b*  sure  it  is  brokerage  done  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  where  business 
strain  is  heavy.  During  the  past  year 
25  per  cent,  of  his  business  was  de¬ 
clined.  I  am  confident  that  he  is  just 


policyholder  is  badly  served  the  agent 
is  the  one  who  suffers  first. 

Most  men  are  honest  and  of  good 
habits.  The  greatest  number  of  pros¬ 
pects  are  found  among  the  better 
classes,  and  it  is  those  that  the  best 
company  must  seek  if  it  hopes  to  hold 
its  position.  If  the  better  classes  are 
dissatisfied  with  results,  your  field  of 
work  will  be  limited,  and  the  company 
that  is  careless  of  moral  hazard  cannot 
prosper.  The  obtaining  of  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  a  man  of  doubtful  character 
may  put  a  few  dollars  in  your  pocket, 
but  it  injures  every  man  insured  in  the 
company,  and  the  best  people  do  not 
care  to  be  associated,  even  in  life  in¬ 
surance,  with  the  local  drunkard  or  the 
local  rascal.  If  you  are  insuring  men 
not  worthy  of  insurance  the  fact  is 
quickly  known,  and  the  effect  upon  your 
personal  reputation  is  a  serious  one.  No 
financial  institution  can  stand  high  in 


dined  I  am  connaent  uc  nnanciai  msiu.uuuu  . 

as  conscientious  as  the  agent  who  lost  local  opinion  which  is  careless  m  its  m- 
?  .  -  „  _ t  ia  Tirritine"  ml-  _ * _ tuo  nnlirvh older  is  an 


but  1.6  per  cent.,  hut  he  is  writing  un¬ 
der  different  conditions  and  without  ex¬ 
ercising  personal  selection. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  choos¬ 
ing  to  write  groups  of  occupations 
which  are  either  prohibited  or  very 
closely  scrutinized,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  persist  in  the  practice  and 
whose  feelings  are,  apparently,  contin¬ 
uously  harrowed  by  our  persistent  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  them.  Our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  occupations  is  easily  understood, 
and  if  the  agent  will  consult  his  Rate 
Book  he  can  readily  avoid  many  of 

While  it 


luoai  ujjiujuu  „  — - -  , 

vestments,  and  the  policyholder  is  an 
investment  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

Decline  Your  Own  Risks 
I  have  tried  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance  of  assisting  in  the  selection 
of  risks,  but  I  would  not  have  you  go 
too  far  and  usurp  the  privilege  of  the 
medical  department  and  decline  your 
own  risks.  Leaving  out  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  question  of  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  hazard  and  habits,  and  confining 
•urselves  to  occupation,  personal  his¬ 
tory,  family  history  and  physique,  I 
would  have  you  take  advantage  of  the 


that  the  statements  made  are  unreli¬ 
able,  that  essential  facts  which  must 
have  been  known  to  the  agent  and  the 
applicant  have  been  misstated  or  with- 
held,  it  is  most  natural  that  we  should 
have  no  confidence  in  other  statements 
which  are  made  and  should  look  with 
doubt  upon  the  whole  case. 

There  used  to  be  a  feeling  that  let¬ 
ters  of  explanation  hurt  a  case.  If 
your  statements  are  limited  to  the 
facts,  this  is  not  the  truth.  A  good  case 
is  not  hurt  by  frankness;  a  bad  one  is 
not  made  worse  by  the  truth.  I  can 
assure  you  that  good  prospects  are 
more  often  hurt  by  lack  of  frankness 
than  are  poor  ones  helped.  We  want 
the  facts,  and  all  the  facts,  honestly 
and  clearly  stated.  . 

The  company  that  is  worthy  of  its 
reputation  can  handle  the  facts  intelli- 
gently,  accurately  and  safely,  and  in  so 
doing  can  sail  close  to  the  line.  Just  as 
a  ship  with  a  good  navigator  on  the 
bridge,  accurate  observations,  a  well- 
charted  sea  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
currents  can  sail  close  to  the  shore, 
and  so  take  full  advantage  of  the  wind 
and  tide — so  a  life  insurance  company 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  take 
many  cases  which  in  the  absence  of 
facts  or  a  want  of  confidence  must  be 
declined. 

MOTHERS’  PENSION  BILLS 

Make  Their  Appearance  in  Several 
Legislatures — Numerous  Amorti¬ 
zation  Bills  Introduced 


BOUGHT  BY  PAN-AMERICAN  LIFE 

TAKES  OVER  THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

Purchase  of  Georgia  Company  Gives 
New  Orleans  Company  $18,000,000 
More  Insurance 


Book  ne  can  icduuj  -  would  have  you  iaKe  auvam ^  tuo 

these  unpleasant  experiences.  While  it  opportuI1ity  which  is  offered:  Utilize  the 
is  not  our  wish  that  you  should  limit  preliminary  blank  and  the  typewriter, 
entirely  to  those  p  --  -  —  — • 


your  applications  - - -  - 

which  you  can  guarantee,  considerable 
trouble  may  be  avoided  by  using  care 
and  discretion  in  selecting  them. 

There  are  unfortunately  many  agents 
who  are  so  little  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  business  that  they  feel 
their  whole  duty  to  be  done  when  an 
application  is  signed.  As  I  have  been 
told  by  such  men:  “It  is  my  duty  to 
secure  the  applications;  it  is  a  com¬ 
pany’s  business  to  sort  them  out.”  The 
man  who  does  his  work  in  this  way 
may  for  a  time  do  well  financially,  but 
even  this  is  but  a  temporary  condition. 
In  the  end  he  is  distrusted,  disbelieved 
and  becomes  a  “floater.” 

Making  Business  Persistent 

In  order  that  your  business  will  be 
persistent  and  that  you  will  have  each 
policyholder  your  friend,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  sell  the  form  of  policy  which 
is  suitable  to  the  applicant,  from  his 
point  of  view.  In  order  that  you  should 
receive  a  policy  which  you  can  deliver, 
it  is  important  that  you  should  sell  a 
form  which  is  suitable  to  the  applicant, 
from  the  company’s  point  of  view.  If 
you  sell  a  kind  of  policy  which  the  ap¬ 
plicant  does  not  need,  its  duration  will 
be  short.  If  you  ask  for  a  form  of 
policy  which  the  company  cannot  issue, 
you  are  placed  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  being  compelled  to  return  it 
or  sell  another  in  competition  with  your¬ 
self.  Is  it  not  much  wiser  for  you  to 
consider  the  possibility,  or  the  proba¬ 
bility,  of  the  company’s  action?  I 
know  that  the  agents  who  use  their 
heads  in  this  way  have  much  less  trou¬ 
ble  than  those  who  trust  to  luck  or  to 
an  error  in  the  medical  department. 

During  the  past  year  30  per  cent,  of 
all  declinations  were  from  causes 
which  may  be  grouped  under  “habits," 
“occupation,”  “moral”  and  “financial 
hazard,”  and  it  is  in  these  groups  that 
the  agent  may  serve  his  company,  and 
himself,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  is  no  hazard  which  is  so  great  as 
the  moral  hazard,  because  all  others 
are  associated  with  it,  and  it  is  a  risk 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define.  The 
company  that  is  careless  of  moral  haz¬ 
ard  is  the  one  that  is  also  careless  of 
the  interest  of  its  agents,  for  if  the 


putting  your  problems  up  to  us,  and  let 
us  decide  as  to  whether  under  proper 
conditions  we  can  consider  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  may  have  something  which 
makes  the  risk  appear  doubtful.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  often  the 
company  can  offer  some  form  of  policy 
which  will  fit  the  case. 

You  should,  however,  remember  that 
the  case  which  is  considered  at  the 
home  office  is  the  one  which  is  present¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  facts  which  are  given  are 
increased  by  those  available  from  other 
sources  and  studied  in  the  light  of  a 
wide  experience. 

Use  the  preliminary  and  the  type¬ 
writer,  but  use  them  frankly  and  fair¬ 
ly.  Give  us  the  facts,  all  of  the  facts, 
which  are  available.  Remember  that 
our  decision  depends  upon  the  picture 
which  is  presented,  and  that  in  many 
ways  our  judgment  is  based  upon  faith; 
that  is,  faith  that  the  statements  of  the 
agent  and  applicant  may  be  relied 
upon.  If  at  the  very  beginning  we  learn 


Life  men  who  are  watching  legisla¬ 
tion  say  that  two  distinct  types  of  in¬ 
surance  bills  are  being  introduced  in 
the  legislatures:  first,  bills  permitting 
amortization,  and  second,  pension  bills 
for  women.  As  a  general  proposition 
the  amortization  bills  are  similar  to  the 
New  York  statute. 

Because  of  the  number  of  pension 
bills  it  is  believed  that  some  organized 
movement  is  behind  the  introduction 
of  these  measures.  These  bills  first 
made  their  appearance  about  two  years 
ago  when  they  were  aimed  to  have  the 
State  aid  widows,  who,  left  destitute, 
would  have  to  part  with  their  children. 
The  bills  have  had  for  their  object  the 
preservation  of  the  family  entity.  The 
new  bills  are  broadening  the  scope,  and 
are  now  for  the  aid  of  mothers,  wheth¬ 
er  widows  or  not. 

Life  insurance  has  protected  the 
family  ever  since  the  first  policy  was 
written  and  there  is  a  silent  tribute 
to  the  principle  of  life  insurance  that 
the  State  should  legislate  to  preserve 
the  family  unit. 

1914  PRODUCTION 

The  Rockford  Life  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
produced  $966,266  of  new  business  dur¬ 
ing  1914. 

The  Louisiana  State  Life  of  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  produced  $1,061,500  paid  busi¬ 
ness  in  1914. 


The  business  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  has  been  bought  by  the  Pan- 
American  Life  and  will  be  added  to 
the  business  of  that  company,  increas¬ 
ing  the  insurance  in  force  to  about 
$18,000,000. 

While  one  of  the  smaller  Southern 
companies,  the  Cosmopolitan  Life  of 
Atlanta,  has  had  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  managed  companies, 
and,  as  having  among  the  best  selected 
risks  of  all  the  insurance  companies 
operating  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  business  thus  acquired  by 
the  Pan-American  life  is  said  to  be  of 
an  exceptionally  desirable  character. 

Negotiated  With  One  Company  Only 

In  deciding  to  retire  from  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business,  the  officers  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Life,  in  selecting  a  com¬ 
pany  to  which  to  transfer  their  insur¬ 
ance  business,  so  as  to  best  safeguard 
the  interests  of  their  policyholders, 
paid  the  Pan-American  Life  Insurance 
Company  management  the  compliment 
of  confining  their  negotiations  entirely 
to  the  New  Orleans  Company  as  being 
the  largest  and  financially  strongest 
southern  company. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Life  were  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Pan-American  Life  by 
its  actuary  and  auditor,  Isaac  Daven¬ 
port. 

Superintendent  of  agents,  Claude  D. 
Corey,  of  the  Pan-American  Life,  is 
also  in  Atlanta  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  Georgia  General  Agency  to 
that  city,  and  placing  in  charge  there¬ 
of,  A.  J.  Shropshire,  Jr.,  who  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  connected  with  the  agency 
department  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Life. 


Third  Company  Absorbed 

This  represents  the  third  company 
absorbed  by  the  Pan-American  Life 
since  commencing  business  in  April, 
1912,  the  Louisiana  National  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society,  of  New  Orleans,  hav¬ 
ing  been  absorbed  by  it  shortly  after 
commencing  business  and  the  business 
of  the  Four  States  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  having 
been  bought  during  the  latter  part  of 
1914. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “ oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


RE-ELECTS  OLD  OFFICERS 

The  statement  of  the  Oklahoma 
National  Life,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa,  evidences  another  year  of  steady 
healthy  growth.  Admitted  assets  are 
$735,622,  an  increase  of  $116,670  over 
1913;  policy  reserves  are  $335,298,  an 
increase  of  $103,490;  unassigned  sur¬ 
plus  is  $133,211,  an  increase  of  $13,211 
after  setting  aside  the  regular  dividend 
to  stockholders;  total  income  is  $269,- 
855,  an  increase  of  $11,729;  total  dis¬ 
bursements  $139,217,  a  decrease  from 
1913  of  $11,233. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
all  officers  and  directors.  O.  E.  Mc¬ 
Cartney  has  been  president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  beginning  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  J.  S.  Hilliard,  who  has  also  been 
connected  with  it  from  the  beginning, 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


TERM  CONVERSIONS  1914 

During  the  year  1914,  term  insurance 
for  $9,645,560  under  2,567  policies  was 
converted  to  permanent  plans,  by  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life.  More  than 
half  of  these  conversions  were  as  of 
current  date  with  a  new  policy  number. 
While  there  was  a  very  good  increase 
in  the  amount  of  term  converted  last 
year,  the  total  was  only  5.  per  cent,  of 
the  ten  year  term  insurance  in  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Further¬ 
more,  there  was  an  increase  during  1914 
in  the  volume  of  term  insurance  written. 


UNDERWRITER 


CHEERED  AT  ASTOR  DINNER 

Pays  Great  Tribute  to  Life  Insurance— 

Hasbrouck  on  Part-Time 
Agents 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  a  keen 
student  of  insurance  conditions,  and 
who  has  shown  himself  to  have  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  regard  for  life  insurance,  was 
given  an  ovation  when  he  entered  the 
banquet  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  occasion  being 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York. 

The  Senator  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  praised  not  only  the  protection  by 
life  insurance,  but  the  safety  that  the 
public  feels  in  the  investments  made 
by  life  insurance  companies;  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  profession  of  life  in¬ 
surance  agent  is  a  noble  one,  and  that 
those  who  enter  it  should  be  inspired 
by  the  highest  motives;  he  said  that 
ordinarily  he  is  against  taking  away 
from  the  States  any  of  their  rights, 
but  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  he 
felt  that  it  should  be  supervised  by 
the  Nation;  he  also  gave  his  well-known 
views  on  taxation,  believing  that  life  in¬ 
surance  taxation  should  be  largely  upon 
property  values.  Some  sympathy  hav¬ 
ing  been  felt  for  superintendents  in 
that  they  would  lose  their  jobs  if  there 
were  national  supervision  Senator  Sher¬ 
man  said  that  under  the  new  regime 
they  would  be  taken  care  of  because 
the  Nation  must  have  experts  to  di¬ 
rect  its  supervision  and  would  have 
to  go  to  the  States  to  get  them. 

Investments 

He  concluded  as  follows: 

“Life  insurance  is  ’generally  recog¬ 
nized  now  as  one  of  the  most  benefi¬ 
cent  of  modem  undertakings.  The 
accumulated  premiums  contributed  by 
the  assured  cannot  by  the  scheme  of 
insurance  remain  inactive.  Part  of  the 
lowered  cost  of  the  premium  is  made 
possible  by  the  employment  of  those 
accumu’ations  at  fair  rates  of  interest. 

It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  for  the 
money  to  be  idle;  so  the  interest  of 
both  the  assured  and  the  insurer  and 
the  borrowing  public  unite  in  promoi- 
•Hgand  extending  life  insurance. 

Jhe  public  is  entitled  to  and  needs 
both  information  and  education  on  this 
me.  If  in  the  past  too  much  secrecy 
has  been  maintained,  too  little  knowl- 
edge  of  the  investments  and  manner 
of  investment,  too  little  publicity  in 
many  things  have  prevailed  in  life  iri- 
surance,  such  criticism  cannot  now  be 
offered.  With  adequate  and  accurate 
knowledge  available  to  all  who  care  tC 
know,  an  era  of  fairness  to  the  great 
interests  involved  and  to  the  life  in¬ 
surance  underwriters  of  the  count-v 
ought  to  prevail.  This  knowledge,  T 
per“,rate  th?  multitude,  cannot  fall 
to  lead  to  a  fairer  consideration.  The 

esSMefaSla“0n  °f  States’  the  bu3i’ 

already  imposed  upon  life  insnr- 

ouvhta?n  utherS  -s,ought  t0  be  imposed 
°fuSht  1  «e  aV0lded  by  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  results. 

Taxation  of  Thrift 

ta  Y»Hr!r>  Kbe  uaderstood  that  all  such 

meat  faiibef°,nd* *that  0n  Pr°Perty  values 
mist  fall  at  last  upon  the  policyholder 

know  twed*P!'emium.s’  the  Public  will 

the  thrift*1  1S  PlacinS  burdens  upon 
si  ah  t  an  a  fand  savin&s,  the  prudent  fore- 
s  ftntf  t^  the  humane  instincts  that  con- 
tme  the  most  commendable  traits  of 


Stn  fnataUre-.  Who  would  seek  to 
burden  funds  of  a  guardian  or  trustee 

beyond  a  property  tax  uniform  in  all 
kinds.  However,  the  great  body  of  life 
insurance  is  that  in  effect.  The  people 
are  just.  I  am  not  of  those  who  say 
that  sometimes  the  people  do  not  make 
mistakes  but  the  public  conscience  is 
quick  and  clear  and  just  when  it  is 
informed  and  when  the  heart  of  the 
multitude  is  reached  aright.  Too  much 
publicity  cannot  be  given  to  the  thought 
1  ^“.endeavoring  to  place  before  you 
Life  Insurance  takes  its  place  with 
savings  banks,  with  building  and  loan 
associations,  with  philanthropies,  with 
the  great  charitable  departments  of 

Tt  is  an  ally  of  church 
and  state.  It  is  a  foe  to  human  want. 
It  is  an  antidote  to  beggary.  It  stands 
for  peace  of  mind  to  the  head  of  the 
rurally,  for  a  consciousness  that  he  is 
not  living  in  vain  subject  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  that  attend  even  the  safest  of 
human  occupations.  He  is  fortified  by 
the  thought  that  his  prudent  savings 
backed  by  a  life  insurance  contract  en¬ 
ables  him  to  be  safe  against  the  hazards 
of  business  failure  and  death,  either 
near  or  remote. 

Should  be  Relieved  of  Taxes 

Life  insurance,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  relieved  of  State  taxes  in  the  guise 
ot  license  fees,  of  unwarranted  charges 
of  every  kind  save  the  ordinary  prop¬ 
erty  tax  that  all  owners  of  propertv 
must  and  ought  to  pay.  The  exaction's 
?/.  *  ®tate  whatever  form  assumed' 
it  intended  to  furnish  revenues  beyond 
a  uniform  property  tax  ought  to  cease, 
it  is  unjustifiable  because  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  national  and  not  local.  The 
burdens  imposed  upon  a  policyholder 
whose  contract  is  written  in  one  State 
is  a  burden  upon  the  citizens  of  many 
States  since  the  latter  bear  their  pro¬ 
portional  cost  of  that  burden.  States 
are  somewhat  given  to  retaliation  and 
this  but  heaps  the  burdens  afresh  upon 
those  who  are  seeking  to  safeguard 
their  families. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  repeating 
something  that  with  me  is  an  overpow¬ 
ering  conviction.  Life  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  ought  to  be  a  deduction  in  esti¬ 
mating  net  income  subject  to  tax  under 
the  act  of  Congress.  It  is  so  illogical, 
so  fraught  with  injustice,  so  unfair  to 
deny  it  that  its  repeal  ought  to  be  urged 
at  every  time  and  place.  If  the  deduc- 
tions  from  gross  income  under  Section 
II  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1913,  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large 
list  of  exemptions  are  provided  for 
Nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on 
a  business  may  be  deducted.  Taxes 
clerical  service,  fire  insurance,  rents’ 
motors,  delivery  wagons,  heat,  light’ 
power  and  payrolls  may  be  deducted 
but  the  men  whose  mind  and  hand, 
whose  ability  and  understanding  guide! 
regulate  and  control  the  whole  volump 
of  the  country’s  affairs  cannot  carry 
a  dollar  upon  the  indispensable  life  that 
gives  vitality  to  the  undertaking  and 
deduct  it  as  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  business.’’ 

Nearly  300  Present 

The  banquet  was  a  rousing  affair,  that 
went  with  a  go  from  the  start.  Julian 
b.  Mynck  was  toastmaster;  and  Perez 
Huff,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
entertaiment.  Both  fulfilled  their  func¬ 
tions  in  excellent  fashion.  The  cabaret 
features  were  furnished  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  men. 

Mr.  Myrick  introduced  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  Lawrence 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  ... 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


Priddy,  of  the  New  York  Life.  Mr. 
Priddy  declared  that  the  attempt  of  ihe 
last  year  and  a  half  to  get  a  conviction 
tor  rebating  in  this  city  had  been  a 

•  lailure  and  he  advocated  the  enactment 
of  a  more  drastic  law  on  the  subject, 
t  or  some  time  he  has  been  leading  the 
tight  against  part-time  agents  and  he 
took  up  this  question  and  gave  several 
examples  of  the  manner  which  promi¬ 
nent  New  Yorkers  sometimes  solicit 
part  of  an  agent’s  commission  when 
they  give  him  a  tip  about  a  case.  He 
thought  the  department  should  make 
public  a  list  of  agents  appointed. 

Superintendent  Prank  Hasbrouck  de¬ 
voted  part  of  his  remarks  to  the  part- 
time  subject.  He  thought,  that  the 
question  was  one  for  settlement  be¬ 
tween  companies  and  agents.  “If  the 
standard  of  the  life  insurance  agent  is 
not  so  high  as  it  should  be  it  is  up 
to  the  life  insurance  men  themselves 
to  purge  their  ranks,”  he  said. 

Tells  of  Many  Laws 

William  BroSmith,  general  counsel  of 
the  Travelers,  told  ofthe  multitude  of 
nte  insurance  statutes  and  rulings 
which  the  companies  must  observe 
there  is  no  business  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  so  much. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Huebner,  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  who  is  writing  a  book  on  life 
insurance  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  by  schools  and  colleges,  made  an 
interesting  talk,  largely  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

Among  the  prominent  guests  were 
George  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Equitable;  J. 
V.  Barry,  of  the  Metropolitan-  E  A 
Woods  of  Pittsburgh;  and  W.  L.  Hatha¬ 
way,  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

AAeunC*  ^  f°rCe’  DeC-  31,t’  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Re*erve  ....  2,455,653.33 

Surplua  1.803,659.29 

iwH  JSS£g 

definite  h/the^r  nr  P*-°  dat°  PJ^'l1**  ,**ue<1  by  tll!*  Company  are  clear  and 
C omp^ laory  Depoait^Law*  **  U  *  “CCOr<Wo  with  the  Indian. 

*iniaWin.na^e  opjn,t*Vitory  for  bifcb  Krade  men  in  the  Statea  of  Weat  Vir- 
Company  Ind,ana  “  !ntere“ed  «  «  liberal  contract,  write  the 


SYRACUSE  BANQUET 

Nearly  200  life  insurance  men  will 
attend  the  eleventh  annual  banquet  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
Syracuse,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Onondaga  Saturday 
evening. 

Henry  Phillips,  president  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  association,  is  to  preside.  The 
principal  addresses  will  be  made  by 
Hugh  M.  Willet  of  Atlanta,  Ga„  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters;  Warren  M.  Horner  of 
Minneapolis,  chairman  of  the  Publicity 
and  Conservation  Committee  of  that  as¬ 
sociation;  Lieutenant-Governor  Ed  war  3 
Schoeneck  and  Edgar  F.  Brown. 

The  committees  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  banquet  are: 
Executive  Committee — H.  B.  H'usted, 


A  RESOURCEFUL  AGENT 

Traced  An  Elusive  Policy  Holder 
Through  Latter’s  Pet  Dog  Met 
By  Chance 

'  When  it  comes  to  ingenuity  no  one 
can  beat  the  life  insurance  agent.  The 
following  story  is  told  of  an  industrial 
Record*?7  tbe  Prudential  in  its  Weekly 

An  agent  called  one  day,  on  his  regu¬ 
lar  route,  to  collect  from  a  certain 
family  and  found  that  the  family  had 
moved  and  left  no  address,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  diligent  inqui- 
™8'  h®  was  .unable  to  locate  them. 
When  the  business  was  four  weeks  in 
arrears,  and  therefore  due  to  be 
lapsed,  the  agent,  passing  through  one 
of  the  streets,  noticed  a  dog  lying  in 
the  middie  of  the  street  and  recognized 
it  as  belonging  to  the  family  he  was 
searching  for. 

Jfbe  c°uId  be  certain  that  the  dog 
would  go  home  when  his  nap  was  con¬ 
ceded  he  would  wait  patiently  for  the 

^Hak+ennmS’  whenever  it  might  occur, 
and  then  meekly  follow  wherever  the 
dog  led.  That  was  risky,  however,  and 
he  concluded  that  a  sudden  alarm 
wouid  send  him  home  by  the  shortest 

hnnrif,,iSOf’be  p™vlded  himself  with  a 
handful  of  small  stones.  He  threw  one 
which  aroused  the  dog,  and  then  threw 

aa' fuer’s  wblch’  beinS  well  aimed,  start¬ 
ed  the  dog  toward  his  haven  of  refuge 
home.  The  agent  followed  and  saved 
tne  business. 

If  that  family  had  not  owned  a  dog 

fmin agtlnt  W,°uld  ^Questionably  have 
und  them  by  some  other  means,  for 
he  is  resourceful. 


chairman;  F.  H.  Hale,  E.  H.  Warren, 
K.  A  Luther  and  C.  J.  Kirkland,  with 
President  Phillips  and  Secretary  W.  G 
Marot,  ex-officio  members. 

Entertainment  Committee — G  R 
Churchill  eh^rman;  F.  L.  Wells  and 
h.  B.  Northrup. 

The  Los  Angeles  Life  will  abandon 
its  organization  plan. 


Monthly  conferences  of  Chicago 
agents  of  the  Illinois  Life  are  bein^ 
ne.a.  ° 


Dr  C.  L.  Guice,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  now 
president  of  the  Cherokee  Life,  Rome 
Georgia. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  26,  1916. 


CHILDS’  ENDOWMENT  POLICY 

ISSUED  BY  PURITAN  LIFE 

New  Rates  Effective— Company  Pays 
Premiums  If  Parent  or 
Guardian  Dies 


j.  A.  DE  BOER’S  REPORT 


Experience  Shows  That  Abolishment  of 
Rate  Discrimination  Against 
Women  Was  Justified 


The  Puritan  Life,  of  Providence,  is 
featuring  a  new  children’s  endowment 
policy,  the  rates  on  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  w 

Maturing  in  10  Years 
Premiums 

Annua^ $90.40  Semi-annual  $47.01  Quarterly  $*3-96 
Cash  Values  Pure  Endowment 

243 
339 
438 
542 
651 
763 
879 
1,000 

Maturing!  in  15  Years 


End  of 
Year 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


320 

425 

526 

626 

723 

818 

910 


ni-annual  $29.74  QuaE^I^ 

138 

22U 

194 

293 

252 

365 

314 

435 

378 

504 

445 

571 

515 

637 

587 

701 

'  663 

764 

742 

825 

824 

885 

910 

943 

1,000 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

Maturing  in  20  Years 

Annual^ $41.00  Semi-annual  $21.32  Qua^ly  $I°'87 

225 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


87 
125 
163 
205 
248 
293 
340 
388 
439 
492 
547 
604 
664 
726 
790 
857 
926 
1,000 


281 

337 

391 

444 

496 

547 

597 

646 

694 

741 

787 

831 

875 

918 

959 


The  policy  is  issued  on  the  child 
without  medical  examination.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  there  is  an  examination, 
and,  if  acceptable,  the  old  policy  is 
returned  and  a  new  one  is  substituted, 
making  a  real  endowment  policy.  If 
the  child  dies  before  the  age  of  fifteen 
the  premiums  are  returned,  with  inter¬ 
est  at  4  per  cent. 

For  a  slight  extra  premium  a  clause 
is  attached  wherein  the  premium  ceases 
in  event  of  death  before  the  end  of  the 
endowment  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
named  in  the  policy,  the  company  pay¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  premiums. 

The  Puritan  Life,  conservatively  and 
carefully  managed,  is  satisfied  with  its 
experience  last  year.  Its  assets  were  in¬ 
creased.  The  company  in  January,  1915, 
did  a  larger  business  than  m  Janu¬ 
ary,  1914. 


In  his  annual  report  President  J-  A. 

De  Boer,  of  the  National  of  Vermont, 
ouotes  the  gains  made  by  the  Company 
for  1914  compared  to  1913  as  follows: 
Premium  increase,  $355,999;  ‘nc£^!e 

in  income  from  interest  and  rents,  $152,- 
542;  in  payment  to  policyholders  ,$959,- 
231-  in  outstanding  insurance,  $b,3id.Di, 
in  assets,  $2,561,899;  in  dividends  pay¬ 
able  to  policyholders  during  1915, 

614'  in  general  or  unassigned  surplus, 
$400,527.  The  year  closed  with  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  upon  a  paid-for  basis  of 
$194,625,366.  Continuing  he  said  m 

1  “During  the  past  two  years  all  issued 
business  has  been  written  upon  surplus- 
sharing  plans.  Prior  to  that  time  and 
since  1850  a  small  amount  of  non-partici- 
nating  business  has  been  done.  By  the 
close  of  last  year  this  amounted  to  on  Y 
ti  4  398  742  or  7.40  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  $180,226,624,  or  92.60  per  cent,  is 
upon  participating  forms.  For  fourteen 
years  now  all  issued  insurance  has  been 
based  upon  an  interest  assumption  of  3 
per  cent,  and  such  insurance  now  equals 
$147  873,649,  or  75.98  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  while  $46,751,717  or  24  02  per 
cent,  is  based  upon  a  4  per  cent  as¬ 
sumption.  Of  the  total  insurance  7,002 
policies,  amount  $9,237,929,  are 
lives  of  women,  at  an  average  premium 
rate  of  $42.31  per  $1,000  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  total  annual  premium  of  $364,- 
672.15.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  de¬ 
tract  in  any  way  from  the  wisdom  ot 
the  conclusion,  applied  twenty-three 
vears  ago,  by  which  all  rate  discnmma- 
uons  against  women  were  ab(?lls^fd'h  ^ 

<  ontinued  satisfactory  experience  has 
led  to  greatly  increased  interest  in  the 
possibilities  and  the  rights  of  women 
as  insurable  risks. 

“The  expected  tabular  mortality  ioi 
1914  was  $2,009,417.13.  The  net  loss 
gross  claims  less  reserves  released,  was 
$1  226,051.93.  The  earnings  from  this 
source  equalled  $743,365.20  upon  a  net 
rate  of  mortality  of  63.01  Per 
interest  and  rents  earned  in  1914,  allow 
ing  for  changes  in  due  and  accrued 
items  were  $2,968,433.21,  reduced  by  ex¬ 
pense  charges  to  $2,851  803.02  The 
amount  of  interest  needed  to  maintain 
all  insurance  and  annuity  reserves  was 
$1  824  554  74.  The  earnings  from  this 
source  were  $1,027,248.28.  The  surren¬ 
dered  insurance  in  1914  liberated  re¬ 
serve  liability  of  $1,390,708  47  of  which 
97  91  per  cent.,  or  $1,282,577.53,  was 
paid  to  policyholders  in  cask  The  gam 
from  surrenders  was  $29,099.66.  in 
actual  to  expected  mortality  for  the 
several  groups  was  63.62  per  cent  on 
life  51.65  per  cent,  on  endowment  and 
70  19  per  cent,  on  term  insurance  of 
every  kind,  including  paid-up  extensions. 

“The  use  of  the  life  annuity  service 
in  the  United  States  is  very  limited 
and  for  that  reason  this  Company  has 
been  frequently  noted  in  reports  and 
writing  in  this  respect.  Meanwhile  the 


actual  need  of  such  a  service  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  manifest  itself  and,  while  not 
met  by  the  direct  use  of  the  straight 
life  annuity  contract  such  as  this  Com¬ 
pany  issues,  the  principle  of  life  annu¬ 
ities  has  been  incorporated  into  policies 
of  life  insurance  under  the  titles  ot 
monthly  incomes,  instalment  benefits, 
trust  benefits  and  deferred  survivorship 
incomes.  These  provisions,  to  insure 
their  adequate  performance  hereafter 
require  correspondingly  adequate  rates 
and  reserves,  with  uttermost  attention 
to  the  securities  in  which  the  reserves 
are  placed.  These  conditions  have  been 
met  by  the  Company.  During 1914  the 
;ncome  for  life  annuities  equalled  $bJ», 
471.91,  an  increase  of  $141,404.73  oyer 
the  preceding  year.  The  life  annuities 
paid  in  cash  equalled  $541,198.63. 


ELECT  PRIDDY  PRESIDENT 

Annual  Meeting  of  Life  Underwriters 
Association  of  New  York 
Held  This  Week 


Lawrence  Priddy,  a  large  producer 
with  the  New  York  Life,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Life  Underwriters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  this  week,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Julian  S.  Myrick.  Mr.  Priddy 
came  to  New  York  from  the  South. 

William  F.  Atkinson,  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Mutual  Life,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee;  William 
H'  Ryan,  Penn  Mutual,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  William  N.  Compton,  John  Han¬ 
cock,  second  vice-president;  J.  S.  Tun- 
more,  Provident  Life  &  Trust,  third 
vice-president;  and  R.  M.  Simons,  sec 
tary-treasurer.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  Samuel  S. 
Voshell,  A.  Seibert,  R.  K.  Stowe,  O.  S. 
Rogers  and  Perez  F.  Huff. 

POLICY  CLAUSES 

The  Spectator  has  issued  its  1915  edi¬ 
tion  of  Policy  Clauses,  Conditions  and 
State  Laws.  Contracts  of  more  than 
one  hundred  American  and  Canadian 
companies  are  analyzed.  The  book  of¬ 
fers  much  information  in  a  condensed 
form.  


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 


W.  O.  BALDWIN. 
President 


Horae  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


GIVES  A  TURKEY  DINNER 

K.  I.  Dickerson,  general  agent  for  the 
Midland  Mutual  Life  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
recently  gave  to  his  Licking  County 
policyholders  a  banquet — and  a  turkey 
dinner  at  that — and  afforded  to  them 
an  opportunity  of  personally  meeting 
and  greeting  the  president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  Doctor  W.  O.  Thompson,  as  well 
as  other  representatives  from  the  home 
office. 

Nearly  250  policyholders  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  found  it  possible  to 
accept  his  invitation  to  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
in  the  dining  halls  of  the  First  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  at  Newark.  The  banquet 
was  served  promptly  at  7  o’clock  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  church. 


The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has 
erected  a  building  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  press. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  'be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  UFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 
Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01 1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D  F  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.‘a.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 

LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


An  examination  of  the  Home  Life  of 
New  York  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  the  report  on  which  ha* 
just  been  issued  shows  the  Company  to 
be  in  splendid  condition  In  every  ^  re¬ 
spect  with  an  excellent  record  inali  of  Its 
relations  with  policyholders.  TJ#  duel 
examiner  closes  the  report  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  as  follows: 

“From  the  shove  report  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Company  is  efficiently  managed, 
its  claims  under  its  policies  promptly 
settled  end  its  policyholders  treated 
fairly." 

During  the  period  under  examination 
the  Home  Life  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  sound  growth,  its  asssts.  now  nearly 
$30,000,000  being  well  over  five  millions 
greater  than  in  1900  and  the  insurance  in 
force  having  Increased  from  foxus.is)  n 
the  year  mentioned  to  over  finfi.sa^ose  in 

1913. 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Ante. 

256  Broadway.  New  Tork,  N.  Y. 


1865 _ Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 


Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


February  26,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Ufe  Agent,  may  be 
beneritted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  *  * 

Inc.  1851 

New  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

w.  D.  Wyman,  Pre.ident  w.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencie. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“>»  “™-d.  -> 

.nd‘  SSS  hEvtdT  ,a'r  °”d 

that  the  Company  S„X‘  ?Sb* 

a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.”  insuring  public. 


The  Missouri  State  Life  has  an  un¬ 
usually  aggressive  staff  of  home  office 
agents.  Some  of  them  are  particularly 
large  producers.  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  has  secured  a  picture  of  this 
agency  force. 

Reading  left  to  right,  names  of  the 
men  in  the  picture  follow:  Top  Row: 


J.  H.  Simmons,  C.  H.  Knappstaedt,  P 
J.  Gibbons,  B.  S.  Stullken,  L.  H.  Knick’ 

n'  W‘  J-  E'  Lindley-  Middle 

Row:  J.  Bischoff,  F.  Sager,  C.  M  Ellis 
A.  G.  Wimer,  R.  L.  Beck,  I.  S.  Solomon,’ 
J.  J.  Monarty.  Bottom  Row:  J.  J. 
Parks,  Edwin  H.  Fulton,  H.  H.  Stork, 
J.  F.  Halley,  Simon  Lederer,  Samuel 
Lederer,  Z.  H.  Hughes. 


RETROACTIVE 


NEW  AND  OLD  BUSINESS 


On  January  1  the  insurance  in  force 
of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  was 
as  follows: 


Reserve  Number 

Amount 

% 

4% 

17,607 

$45,563,893 

16 

3  y2 

29,360 

63,667,175 

22 

3 

61,494 

160,997,859 

55 

Paid-up 

11,657 

21,228,179 

7 

120,118 

$291,457,106 

100 

Equitable  of  Iowa  Makes  Interesting  Splendid  Percentage  of  New  Eng, and 

menteSeaarHn0U  |Ceme^rftate'  Mutual — Figures  showing  Record 

ment  Regarding  Lapsed  Policies  jn  Detail 

The  Equitable  Life,  of  Iowa,  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  the  privileges 
of  applying  dividends  either  to  purchase 
paid-up  additions  to  the  policy  or  to 
let  them  accumulate  with  compound  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  3  V2 
per  cent,  per  annum,  will  become  retro¬ 
active,  and  will  apply  on  all  policies 
issued  prior  to  March  1,  1913,  since 
which  time  all  policies  written  have  in¬ 
cluded  these  advantages.  Where  the 
first  plan  is  selected,  the  policyholder 
will  not  be  obliged  to  furnish  evidence 
of  his  good  health.  The  provision  al¬ 
lowing  31  days  of  grace  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  premiums  except  the  first 
is  also  made  retroactive,  and  will  apply 
to  all  policies.  Hereafter  where  poli¬ 
cies  become  lapsed  through  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  premium,  the  company  will 
accept,  subject  to  the  approval  of  its 
medical  department,  a  personal  certifi¬ 
cate  of  health  at  any  time  within  four 
months  from  due  date  of  premium. 

The  Equitable  of  Iowa  hopes  to  have 
♦100,000,000  insurance  in  force  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1915. 


POLICY  LOAN  SUIT 

A  suit  has  been  entered  by  Mrs.  Rosa 
Myers  of  Memphis,  in  the  Tennessee 
Chancery  Court  against  the  New  York 
Life  on  the  ground  that  certain  loans 
upon  policies  aggregating  $20,000  had 
been  made  by  the  company  without  her 
knowledge  or  consent  as  beneficiary 
and  that  her  alleged  signature  was  a 
forgery. 


All  policies  issued  from  September 
1,  1843,  to  January  1,  1901,  were  on  the 
Actuaries’  Tables  4  per  cent.;  from 
January  1,  1901,  to  January  1,  1908, 
American  Tables  3%  per  cent.;  since 
January  1,  1908,  American  Tables  3 
per  cent. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  outstanding  in¬ 
surance,  on  January  1,  1915,  was  issued 
with'r  seven  years  and  seventy-seven 
per  cent,  within  fourteen  years.  Such 
a  percentage  of  new  old  business  is 
very  unusual,  and  probably  unequalled 
by  any  other  old  company. 

The  mortality  resulting  from  a  large 
proportion  of  carefully  selected  new 
business  is  for  a  number  of  years  much 
below  the  average.  A  low  mortality 
means  large  savings,  and  the  possibility 
of  large  distributions  of  surplus. 

The  signature  of  Mrs.  Myers,  as  the 
beneficiary,  was-  necessary  to  obtain 
these  loans,  and  she  alleges  that  she 
not  only  did  not  sign  the  necessary 
papers,  but  that  she  can  prove  they 
are  forgeries. 


INTEREST  EARNINGS 

Why  They  Are  Increasing  With  North¬ 
western  National  Life— Makes  6J/2 
Per  Cent,  on  Mortgage  Loans 

The  earnings  of  the  Northwestern  in 
1914  were  large.  A  decided  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  in  interest  earnings. 
While  the  interest  earnings  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  good  for  many  years, 
they  were  somewhat  affected  during 
the  years  of  heavy  endowment  pay¬ 
ments  due  to  the  repayment  of  mort¬ 
gages  and  to  the  fact  that  consider¬ 
able  money  had  necessarily  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  hand  in  order  to  meet  payments, 
promptly.  This  condition  now  having 
changed,  the  rate  of  interest  earning  4a 
again  increasing.  After  deducting  tax¬ 
es  and  expenses  on  real  estate,  the 
rate  earned  on  all  invested  assets,  in¬ 
cluding  mortgage  loans,  bonds,  real 
estate,  policy  loans  and  bank  balances, 
was  4.85  per  cent,  in  1913  and  5.21  per 
cent,  in  1914. 

A  further  increase  can  be  looked  for 
in  the  future,  due  to  several  reasons. 
First,  policy  loans  in  the  past  have 
been  largely  at  5  per  cent.  Gradually, 
however,  the  proportion  of  policies  on 
which  6  per  cent,  can  be  charged  is 
increasing.  Second,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  'Company  to  invest  all  available 
funds  in  mortgage  loans.  It  can  now 
make  mortgage  loans  which  will  net 


6%  per  cent.,  or  better,  and  such  in- 
vestments  are  now  rapidly  growing. 
Third,  many  old  loans  bearing  5  per 
cent  are  maturing,  and  are  promptly 
called  in  and  renewed  at  higher  rates. 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  year 
was  very  favorable,  being  about  one- 
sixty  less  than  the  average  experience 
of  the  past  four  years.  The  earnings 
of  the  Company  from  other  sources 
were  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial 
increase  in  dividends  without  drawing 
on  the  entire  mortality  gain. 

AUBURN  LIFE  MEN  MEET 

The  Life  Insurance  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  held  its 
first  anniversary  meeting  in  Auburn 
last  week.  The  subject  of  part-time 
agents  was  discussed.  A  review  of  the 
insurance  business  in  Auburn  was 

wV6a  H  2eorge  B.  Turner.  Thomas 
Wood,  of  Rochester,  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  association  work. 

A..  S.  Scobel  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation;  John  Madden  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  Carmody  is  secretary;  F. 
Lee  Rogers  is  treasurer. 


L.  A.  Anderson,  former  actuary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Insurance  Department,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  agents  of  the 
Central  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  recently 
held  in  Madison,  Wis. 


A  COOD  OPEN  INC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

 105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  ud  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year.  7  * 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Addreia— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

*  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 
Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


UTU,AL-  PEEMroM,  lass  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND  pnrehiising  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con- 

pToposttion1  CJvI?1a-l  +Talues; make  an  insurance 

i^KOFUblllON  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 Oh  reserve 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  26,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  Fred  A.  Wallis  Agency 

Heard  at  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

a  Wallis  in  Greater  New  York  held 

Meeting  a  luncheon  in  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  offices  in  the  Trinity 
Building  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Wallis  and 
other  agents  made  speeches.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  a  representative 
of  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  who  jot¬ 
ted  down  the  following  notes: 

The  North  American  Indian  general¬ 
ly  got  a  scalp  when  he  went  after  it. 
His  belief  was  that  the  strength  of  the 
white  man  went  into  his  arm,  giving 
him  more  power.  Until  he  faced  ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  other  weapons  he 
found  his  bow  and  arrow  all  powerful. 
His  success  was  caused  by  his  undaunt¬ 
ed  and  undying  confidence  that  he 
would  win.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
life  insurance  agent.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  but  Fred  Wallis  would 
change  this  to  read  “Nothing  succeeds 
except  success.” 

Do  you  believe  that  confidence  radi¬ 
ates  from  a  successful  man?  Just 
watch  its  operation  in  those  of  humble 
capacity.  Take  the  clumsy,  bashful 
youth  who  comes  into  an  office  in  a 
small  town  with  a  bill  to  collect  from 
his  employer.  He  looks  sheepish  as  he 
crosses  the  threshold.  He  stumbles 
two  or.  three  times  before  he  reaches 
the  man  he  came  to  see.  He  reaches 
for  his  hat,  takes  it  off,  and  then  drops 
it.  He  stammers  and  says  apologeti¬ 
cally:  “Mr.  Blank  sent  me  over  to  ask 
if  you  would  not  pay  this  bill.  What 
shall  I  tell  him?” 

What  is  the  answer  he  gets?  Is  It 
not:  “I’ll  send  him  a  check?” 

Such  a  collector  never  does  come 
back  with  the  money.  He  would  be 
surprised  if  he  did. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  account  be 
despatched  by  a  well-set  up,  manly  boy, 
with  neat  clothes,  and  having  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  man  with  a  commission  to  ex¬ 
ecute.  He  will  collect  the  cash  if  it  is 
there  to  give. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  precious 
time  is?  Do  you  know  that  you  can 
see  only  a  limited  number  of  men  dur¬ 
ing  a  day.  and  the  larger  the  city  the 
fewer  men  because  the  office  hours  are 
shorter,  engagements  more  numerous. 
Therefore,  economize  on  time  as  you 
do  in  personal  expenditure.  Don’t 
waste  hours  riding  to  a  place  on  a 
trolley  when  there  is  quicker  transit. 
Don’t  call  at  the  wrong  time.  Don’t 
wait  when  you  find  men  in  conference 
with  every  prospect  of  there  being 
there  for  sometime. 

When  you  have  struck  a  good  lead 
follow  it  up,  instead  of  dropping  a 
case  like  a  hot  potato  after  you  have 
closed  it.  Remember  that  every  man 
has  friends  and  business  associates.  If 
he  patronizes  your  company  he  is  pret¬ 
ty  apt  to  think  well  of  the  company  and 
to  have  other  men  think  the  same. 
You  know  how  it  is  when  a  man  buys 
an  automobile.  At  first  he  thinks  it  is 
the  best  thing  on  the  market,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  looked  at  a  number  of  other 
cars  before  he  made  the  purchase. 

Time  passes  and  mayhaps  he  grows 
to  feel  that  perhaps  his  car  is  not  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  he  is  going  to 
keep  that  fact  a  secret.  He  is  not 
going  to  let  anyone  know  that  he  made 
a  mistake  in  judgment.  He  will  not 
knock  that  car  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces.  But,  what  if  he  really  thinks  the 
car  is  the  best  in  the  world  after  he 
has  had  it  for  sometime?  Then  he 
is  going  to  preach  the  fact  from  the 
housetops.  He  wants  everybody  to 
know  what  a  shrewd  buyer  he  is. 

There  is  a  pertinent  tip  for  the  life 
man  in  this.  And  that  is  never  to  lose 
sight  of  his  patrons. 

The  case  was  illustrated  by  an  unpre¬ 


possessing  man  who  came  into  the 
agency  and  asked  for  a  rate  book,  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  he  could  sell  insurance. 
He  didn’t  look  very  promising,  but 
long  experience  has  taught  agency 
managers  that  you  can’t  always  tell 
how  an  apple  will  taste  until  you  eat 
it.  He  went  out  and  wrote  a  $2,000  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  building  of  a  public  service 
corporation  that  has  many  hundred  em¬ 
ployes  on  its  various  floors.  Inside  of 
two  months  he  had  written  $200,000  in 
this  building.  The  first  policy  proved 
to  be  an  endless  chain.  Here  was  an 
entire  building  that  was  virgin  field. 
Has  anyone  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  a  big  office  building  in 
New  York?  In  the  Hudson  Terminal 
buildings  alone  there  are  10,000  people, 
This  equals  the  population  or  exceeds 
it  of  most  towns  in  the  United  States. 

The  agent  must  never  forget  that  he 
knows  more  about  life  insurance  than 
dees  the  man  he  is  interviewing.  No 
one  should  persuade  him  differently. 
Count  Zeppelin  could  come  to  America 
and  talk  dirigibles  to  anybody  in  the 
country  and  every  word  he  said  would 
be  taken  for  gospel  truth.  He  could 
discourse  without  interruption  or  dis¬ 
pute  on  topography,  winds, '  carrying 
capacity — a  thousand  other  points.  But, 
if  he  started  to  talk  about  the  wheat 
crop,  Roosevelt’s  popularity,  or  the 
Boston  baseball  team  he  would  find 
himself  in  hot  water  right  away.  An 
agent  who  could  talk  to  Count  Zeppelin 
about  life  insurance  starts  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage  because  he  knows 
all  about  it  and  the  Count  knows  noth¬ 
ing.  The  other  day  a  large  real  estate 
operator  walked  into  the  Wallis  office, 
in  tow  of  an  agent,  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  be  examined  for  $50,000  insur¬ 
ance.  He  carried  some  insurance  and 
wanted  more.  When  asked  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  insurance  he  could 
neither  tell  the  name  of  the  company 
nor  the  kind  of  policy.  Yet.  he  was  a 
man  of  affairs.  Pick  your  own  moral. 

*  *  * 

Caution  is  a  good  thing, 
Can  but  it  can  be  overdone. 

Overdo  The  man  who  thinks  of 

Caution  taking  life  insurance,  but 

delays  definite  action  in 

his  hunt  for  a  bargain,  and  wants  to 
see  all  the  goods  in  the  market  before 
buying,  may  be  very  sorry,  should  his 
health  fail  or  he  become  disabled  while 
looking  them  over,  says  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  The  variations  of  net  cost  in 
standard  companies  are  negligible  com¬ 
pared  with  the  importance  of  obtaining 
family  protection  without  delay. 

To  the  man  on  a  sick  bed  and  with¬ 
out  life  insurance,  how  negligible  must 
seem  the  difference  in  premium  rate 
of  a  dollar  perhaps,  or  less,  per  thou¬ 
sand,  representing  probably,  all  factors 
considered,  no  real  saving,  and  which 
kepr  him  hesitating!  How  gladly  he 
would  exchange,  now  that  it  is  too  late, 
ever  a  much  higher  premium  than  the 
one  that  deterred  him,  for  the  comfort¬ 
ing  certainty  that  wife  and  child  would 
not  be  without  resources,  whatever 
befell  him! 


Fraternal  Day  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  will  be  observed  April  22. 
Charles  W.  Dempster  is  chairman. 


Agents  can  do  a  lot  to 
The  Agent  discourage  policy  loans. 

and  the  They  should  make  it 
Policy  Loan  their  duty  to  discourage 
loans.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Lifeman  sizes  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  every  conscientious 
agent  desires  to  advise  policyholders 
from  time  to  time  along  the  line  of 
their  best  interests.  While  he  has  sold 
the  insured  a  policy  carrying  the  loan 
privilege  (maybe  insisting  upon  that 
feature  as  being  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  policy),  yet  he  can  warn 
him  when  occasion  arises  against  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  privilege,  if  it  be 
possible  to  raise  money  from  any  other 
source.  And  here  is  the  main  reason 
for  such  a  warning:  Experience  shows 
that  where  a  man  borrows  upon  his 
policy  he  is  more  apt  to  lapse;  seem¬ 
ingly  having  lost  the  attachment  for  it 
which  he  had  before  placing  a  lien  upon 
it.  And  that  is  but  human  nature,  for 
where  the  value  of  a  thing  has  been 
depreciated,  as  in  the  case  where  one 
borrows  upon  his  policy,  it  will  not  be 
treated  with  the  same  degree  of  inter¬ 
est  and  attention  as  when  it  represent¬ 
ed  an  unincumbered  asset. 

Then  there’s  another  view  to  take  of 
it  from  the  agent’s  particular  interest, 
and  it  is  this:  Every  lapsed  policy 
means  a  loss  to  the  agent  where  he’s 
interested  in  the  renewals  and  an  in¬ 
jury  to  him  where  he  has  no  such  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  plain  that  as  long  as  a 
man  keeps  up  his  policy  he  will  remain 
friendly  to  the  agent  who  induced  him 
to  take  it;  but  when  he  lets  it  go  he  not 
only  becomes  lukewarm  but  often 
shows  a  feeling  of  resentment,  as 
though  the  agent  had  induced  him  to 
spend  money  for  something  that  had 
resulted  in  no  value  to  him.  While  it’s 
of  no  particular  advantage  to  us  to  in¬ 
vest  policyholders’  money  otherwise 
than  to  loan  it  to  them  on  their  poli¬ 
cies,  we  would  be  lacking  in  duty  to 
them  if  we  did  not  point  out  the  fact 
which  experience  upon  such  loans  dis¬ 
closes,  to  wit:  That  the  man  who  does 
not  borrow  upon  his  policy  certainly 
keeps  his  family  better  protected  by 
his  insurance  and  runs  less  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  protection  removed  at  a  time 
when  the  family  might  need  it  most. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  agents  can 
do  more  to  discourage  loans  on  poli¬ 
cies  than  the  officers  of  the  companies. 
They  are  on  intimate  terms  with  policy¬ 
holders,  know  their  financial  condition 
at  all  times,  and  therefore  in  a  position 
to  give  the  needed  advice  in  each  case 
that  comes  under  their  notice.  Viewed 
from  every  standpoint  it  would  seem 
that  agents  should  make  it  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  discourage  borrowing  on 
policies  whenever  the  opportunity 
arises.  Such  a  course  certainly  is  in 
the  interest  of  beneficiaries  and  it  is, 
too,  greatly  in  the  interest  of  agents 
themselves  for  the  reasons  elsewhere 
pointed  out. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  powerful 

Future  agents  of  our  national 

of  Life  prosperity  is  the  great 

Insurance  institution  of  life  insur¬ 

ance,  says  the  Franklin 
Life,  of  Springfield,  Ill.  America  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  splendid  record 
of  its  life  companies  in  these  critical 
times — even  our  companies  that  have 
done  business  in  Europe  stand  un¬ 
moved.  The  strength  of  life  insurance 
in  this  country  is  beyond  question. 

With  a  population  of  one  hundred 
millions,  the  life  insurance  of  all  class¬ 
es  in  force  in  the  United  States  aggre¬ 
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gates  $30,000,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
$300  protection  for  each  inhabitant 
The  marvelous  growth  and  expansion 
of  legal  reserve  life  insurance  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidened  of  the  foresight  and 
sound  judgment  of  our  people. 

But  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
Millions  of  men  and  women  who  need 
life  insurance  are  still  without  it.  Long 
after  those  who  read  this  page  are 
gone  the  life  insurance  agent  will  still 
be  required  to  educate  and  encourage 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  beneficient  institution. 

The  work  of  the  agent  is  hard,  some¬ 
times  discouraging,  but  we  point  to  the 
wonderful  progress  of  life  insurance 
and  tr-  the  abundant  signs  that  a  spirit 
of  thrift  has  awakened  throughout  the 
country,  as  evidence  that  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  will  be  increasingly  fruitful 
in  results. 

In  proportion  as  our  people  under¬ 
stand  and  build  up  great  co-operative 
institutions  such  as  life  insurance,  just 
in  such  proportion  do  we  become  in 

truth  a  prosperous  nation. 

*  *  * 

Everything  and  any 
Read  thing  that  happens  in 

The  Morning  the  vicinity  of  an  agent 
Newspaper  gives  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  his 
business.  This  leads  a  writer  in  Agen¬ 
cy  Items,  published  by  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  to  advise  agents 
to  scan  their  morning  paper  to  see  what 
items  will  expedite  his  work  during  the 
day.  The  up-to-date  agent  turns  to  his 
advantage  the  establishment  of  new 
business  enterprises;  he  watches  every 
fire  and  draws  a  contrast  between  those 
who  are  fully  insured  and  those  who 
have  remained  unprotected.  Marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  bring  grist  to  his 
mill.  There  are  thousands  of  ways  in 
which  to  utilize  the  news  of  the  day. 
If  he  has  wit,  wisdom  and  imagination, 
he  will  be  able  to  extract  gold  from 
every  current  event  and  coin  it  into 
money. 

In  flush  times  he  is  successful  be¬ 
cause  his  clients  find  it  easier  to  pay. 
In  hard  times  he  is  successful  because 
he  is  able  to  convince  sensible  people 
that  life  insurance  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  Some  of  the  Society’s  most  pros¬ 
perous  agents  owe  their  success  to 
their  ability  in  utilizing  public  move¬ 
ments,  charitable  enterprises,  religious 
or  political  organizations  in  furthering 
their  insurance  business.  Even  in 
time  of  war,  when  some  classes  are 
suffering  serious  injury,  other  classes 
are  making  money  rapidly. 

GROWTH  IN  KENTUCKY 

A  steady  increase  is  being  made  by 
the  United  States  Annuity  &  Life  in 
its  Kentucky  Agency  ranks.  During 
the  past  few  months  four  new  producers 
of  recognized  ability  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  various  sections  of  the 
State,  and  the  Company  now  announces 
that  A.  C.  Wickliffe,  who  has  been  a 
successful  producer  for  several  years, 
has  been  added  to  its  force  and  will 
have  charge  of  a  territory  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 
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VALUE  OF  THE  SMALL  INCOME 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  GIVES  VIEWS 


Insurance  Protection  and  Conservation 
of  Insurance  Proceeds  Are  Insepar¬ 
able — Income  Forms 


The  Mutual  Benefit  points  out  the 
importance  of  small  incomes  in  its  pub¬ 
lication  “The  Pelican,”  giving  an  un¬ 
answerable  argument. 

One  of  the  companies  in  the  Middle 
West,  in  featuring  its  monthly  income 
policy,  suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
feel  that  an  income  of  from  $10  to  $20 
a  month  is  not  of  as  much  value  to  a 
man  who  can  afford  to  carry  only  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  of  insurance  as  is  an 
income  of  $50  to  $100  where  the  man 
can  afford  $25,000  of  insurance  or  over. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  thousands  of  sol¬ 
diers’  widows  are  saved  from  want  in 
this  country  by  relatively  small  in¬ 
comes  received  from  the  government. 
The  average  pension  to  widows  of  Civil 
War  veterans  is  $12  per  month. 

Conservation  of  Proceeds  of  Insurance 

Some  agents  wonder  why  the  Mutual 
Benefit,  through  the  medium  of  The 
Pelican,  lays  so  much  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  income  insurance,  particularly 
at.  this  time.  It  is  because  experience 
of  the  Company  shows  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  conserve  the  proceeds  of 
the  insurance  as  it  is  to  provide  the 
principal. 

The  investment  situation  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  during  recent  years  has 
become  more  and  more  complex.  Any 
number  of  fraudulent  schemes  have 
flourished  at  their  expense.  By  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  financial  columns  of  the 
newspapers  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
forms  of  old  investments  are  in  a  state 
of  transition.  Stocks  of  one  kind  or 
another,  at  one  time  considered  first- 
class  securities  by  the  average  man, 
are  not  now  looked  upon  with  as  much 
favor  as  formerly.  In  fact,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  layman  to  know  just  what 
does  constitute  a  safe  investment.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living  encourages  expenditures  with 
the  consequent  temptation  to  secure 
high  interest  returns  on  investments  at 
the  expense  of  safety,  or  of  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  expenditures  at  the  cost  of 
principal. 

Day  of  Personal  Trustee  is  Gone 

The  day  of  the  personal  trustee  has 
passed,  the  risks  being  too  great.  Our 
trust  companies  have  taken  his  place. 
The  trust  company  does  a  worthy  work 
and  serves  a  useful  purpose  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  A  trust  company,  however,  invests 
the  money  of  its  client  in  some  partic¬ 
ular  selected  bond  or  mortgage,  and  the 
client  gets  the  interest  which  that  par¬ 
ticular  investment  earns.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  trust  company  is  not  so 
apt  to  make  mistakes  as  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  because  the  trust  company  is 
guided  by  the  experience  of  finance 
committees  well  versed  in  investment 
matters,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
amount  of  income  from  individual  in¬ 
vestments  is  bound  to  be  somewhat  un¬ 
certain.  The  client  of  a  trust  company 
does  not  secure  the  average  interest 
earned  by  the  company,  but  only  that 
secured  from  the  individual  investment 
made  by  the  trust  company  on  his  or 
her  account.  It  is  far  better,  generally 
speaking,  that  a  trust  company  should 
administer  one’s  estate  than  that  an 
individual  should  do  so,  but  it  is  better 
still  that  this  important  work  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
policies  should  be  left  to  the  insuring 
company. 

Experience  of  many  years,  moreover, 
demonstrates  that  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  life  insurance  fails  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  whenever  the  protec¬ 
tion  ceases  with  the  payment  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  policy  in  a  lump  sum, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  vital  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conservation  of  the 
principal.  The  development  of  income 
insurance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  insur¬ 
ance  protection  and  conservation  of 
insurance  proceeds  are  inseparable. 


Recognition  of  this  fact  is  found  in 
nearly  all  of  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  acts  recently  enacted,  and  in 
government  and  industrial  pension 
schemes  where  the  compensation  or 
pension  is  paid  usually  not  in  a  lump 
sum  but  in  the  form  of  an  income  over 
a  stated  number  of  years  or  for  life. 
The  great  future  in  life  insurance  lies 
in  the  income  forms  of  insurance. 


GERMANIA’S  WAR  CLAIMS 


Only  $45,000  in  1914 — No  Insurance 
Written  Without  Military  or 
Naval  Permit 


In  a  statement  to  policyholders  about 
the  Company’s  business  for  1914,  Pres¬ 
ident  Cillis  of  the  Germania  Life,  says 
regarding  the  European  war: 

“In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
that  on  a  small  part  of  its  business  the 
Company’s  European  branch  carries  the 
war  insurance  risk.  Contrary  to  the 
practice  of  European  companies  to 
grant  war  insurance  unconditionally, 
this  Company’s  European  branch  has 
for  a  period  of  over  twenty-five  years 
assumed  such  risk  only  subject  to  spe¬ 
cial  application  therefor,  for  a  limited 
amount  in  each  case,  and  subject  to 
contributions  for  the  accumulation  of 
a  special  war  fund  in  the  form  of  extra 
premiums  and  of  dividends  condition¬ 
ally  withheld.  This  fund,  which  was 
drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  $45,000  in 
1914  toward  the  payment  of  war  insur¬ 
ance  claims,  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  any  extra  losses  under  this 
class  of  business.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  Company’s  European 
branch  has  not  granted  any  insurance 
with  a  permit  for  military  or  naval 
service.” 

The  Germania  Life  has  passed  the 
$150,000,000  mark  in  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  and  the  $50,000,000  mark 
in  amount  of  assets. 

The  new  business  issued  and  paid 
for  during  the  year  1914  exceeded  $18,- 
000,000,  a  gratifying  result  in  view  of 
the  abnormal  financial  and  commercial 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  sum  of  $935,000  was  set  apart 
for  distribution  as  dividends  to  policy¬ 
holders  for  the  year  1915,  these  divi¬ 
dends  showing  a  slight  increase  over 
those  for  the  year  1914. 

The  mortality  experienced  by  the 
Company  in  the  past  year  has  again 
been  very  favorable;  it  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  expected  mortality,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  saving  of  over  $400,000  to  the 
Company’s  policyholders. 


TEN  REASONS  FOR  INSURANCE 

The  folllowing  reasons  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  are  presented  by  the  Louisiana 
Woodman  in  a  concise  form  and  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration: 

1.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  the 
household  loaf  from  being  buried  with 
the  household  head. 

2.  It  helps  to  rid  the  community  of 
pauperism  and  its  expenses,  and  of  the 
crimes  incident  to  poverty. 

3.  It  brings  relief  to  the  sorrows  of 
bereavement,  and  brightens  the  other¬ 
wise  desolate  pathway. 

4.  It  gives  the  permanence  of  an  es¬ 
tate,  or  a  fortune,  to  those  dependent 
only  on  their  daily  toil. 

5.  It  is  the  safest  of  all  investments, 
as  it  thrives  even  upon  the  ruins  of 
ordinary  financial  concerns. 

6.  It  is  a  profitable  use  of  funds,  se¬ 
curing  both  protection  and  accumulation 
of  funds. 

7.  It  is  a  property  not  exposed  to 
the  demands  of  creditors,  but  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  for  one’s  heirs. 

8.  It  brings  ready  money  in  a 
moment,  and  just  when  it  is  most  timely 
and  welcome. 

9.  It  affords  the  conveniences  of  a 
savings  institution  and  a  protection  that 
saving  cannot  give. 

10.  It  benefits  the  insured,  prompt¬ 
ing  industry  and  economy,  and  pro¬ 
longs  life  by  relieving  it  of  anxiety. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Baltimore 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Emerson  on  February  20. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

026  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

{305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINQ 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets . ..  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


An  Illustration  of  Income  Insurance 


Value  of 

Stocks 

Income 

from 

Stocks 

1906 

1914 

1906 

100  shares  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H . 

$19,300 

$5,500 

$800 

100  shares  Boston  &  Maine . 

17,500 

3,400 

700 

100  shares  N.  Y.  Central . 

13,900 

8,400 

600 

100  shares  Pa.  R.  R . 

13,300 

10,500 

•660 

Total  . . 

Clay  W.  Hamlin,  of  Rochester,  points 
out  an  example  of  the  need  of  income 
Insurance  In  the  case  of  a  Buffalo  man 
who  died  in  1906,  says  the  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual  in  its  publication,  the  Field. 
This  man  had  been  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  invested  all  his  money  in 
what  were  apparently  first-class  rail¬ 
road  stocks.  The  value  of  these  stocks 
in  1906  and  their  present  value  is  illus¬ 
trated  above,  as  well  as  the  present 

ODD  SUIT  IN  LOCKPORT 

An  interesting  case  in  Lockport,  N. 
Y„  is  a  suit  brought  by  a  life  insurance 
company  against  Ernest  W.  Bird,  for 
the  recovery  of  a  $25  premium  due  on  a 
promissory  note.  Bird  was  to  take 
an  examination  for  patrolman.  He  said 
he  understood  that  policemen  were  not 
insurable,  and  that  'if  he  passed  the 
examination  his  application  would  be 
nullified. 


$64,000 


$2,650 


$27,800 

Income  from  these  investments  and  the 
yield  in  1906. 

In  1914  there  was  no  income  from 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  shares,  and  the 
shares  of  the  Boston  &  Maine;  there 
was  $500  income  from  the  New  York 
Central  and  $600  from  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  shares. 

A  decrease  of  56  per  cent,  in  value 
and  of  58  per  cent,  in  income  within  8 
years.  What  better  argument  for  in¬ 
come  insurance? 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  LOANS 

Since  the  first  of  August  the  New 
York  Life  has  advanced  money  to  pol¬ 
icyholders  as  loans  on  their  policies 
as  follows: 

No.  of 
Loans. 

U.  S.  and  Canada.  49,275 

Europe  .  7,498 

Other  countries  .  2,314 


Amount 
of  Loans. 
$14,256,565 
2,965,040 
660,410 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  DINNER 

That  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
Rhode  Island  are  willing  to  devote  an 
entire  evening  to  hearing  life  insurance 
truths  demonstrates  a  more  friendly 
interest  to  insurance  than  presumably 
the  life  underwriters  of  Providence 
thought  existed.  The  banquet  given  in 
Providence,  attended  by  the  leading 
women  and  men  of  the  State,  and  re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  was  an 
inspiration.  The  guests  heard  the 
truth  about  life  insurance  from  masters 
in  the  business,  Haley  Fiske,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life;  Joseph  A.  De  Boer, 
of  the  National  Life  of  Vermont,  and 
others.  Messrs.  Fiske  and  De  Boer 
were  in  their  best  vein— and  that  is 
saying  a  lot.  They  talked  extempora¬ 
neously,  in  easy  but  convincing  fash¬ 
ion,  and  when  they  concluded  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  every 
auditor  either  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 
protection  offered  the  public  by  the 
companies,  of  the  necessity  for  that 
protection,  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
parent  toward  the  child,  or  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  companies  them¬ 
selves.  Every  step  that  has  been  taken 
in  life  insurance  has  been  either  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  benefit  or  further  safe¬ 
guard  trust.  What  these  additional 
benefits  are  and  how  they  originated 
were  ably  described  by  Mr.  De  Boer. 
Mr.  Fiske’s  speech  was  more  general, 
covering  economic,  philanthropic  and 
other  phases  of  modern  life,  as  well  as 
the  discussion  of  insurance  questions. 

What  will  particularly  interest  life  in¬ 
surance  men  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  strong  ad¬ 
dress  was  his  emphatic  statement  put¬ 
ting  squarely  up  to  the  life  companies 
the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
community.  A  great  deal  is  heard  of 
the  social  and  welfare  activities  of  some 
of  the  great  millionaires  and  industrial 
combinations,  but  little  is  printed  in 
the  daily  newspapers  and  magazines 
about  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
Metropolitan  with  its  sanitarium  for  the 
cure  of  tubercular  patients,  its  educa¬ 
tion  of  mothers  and  children,  its  visit¬ 
ing  nurse  service,  its  co-operation  with 
health  officials  and  other  welfare  work, 
familiar  to  insurance  men.  Certainly, 
if  there  is  any  finer  type  of  social  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  country  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  does  not  know  about  it.  And, 
best  of  all,  its  effectiveness  has  not 
been  crippled  by  its  modesty.  There 
has  been  no  flare  of  trumpets  or  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  drum.  The  Metropolitan 
goes  simply  about  its  work  of  spreading 


light  and  cheer  and  fighting  disease,  a 
great  silent  force  for  good. 

The  Rhode  Island  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
getting  the  inspiration  for  the  banquet 
given  in  Providence;  in  arranging  for 
such  capable  and  forcible  speakers, 
and  in  succeeding  in  gathering  to  hear 
them  such  a  brilliant  audience.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wealthy  toward  life  insurance 
in  Rhode  Island,  statistics  show  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  life  insurance 
in  that  commonwealth. 


WEEDING  OUT  THE  UNWORTHY 

If  the  action  recently  taken  by  State 
Auditor  Darst,  of  West  Virginia,  in  re¬ 
voking  the  license  of  a  local  agent  con¬ 
victed  of  failing  to  turn  over  a  pre¬ 
mium  collected  from  the  assured  upon 
a  brokered  risk,  were  generally  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  insurance  business  would 
speedily  be  rid  of  a  class  of  men,  hap¬ 
pily  few  in  number,  who  now  disgrace  it. 

It’s  a  trite  assertion  that  the  undue 
eagerness  of  companies  for  premium 
income  has  induced  the  entry  into  the 
field  of  many  agents  illy  qualified  for 
the  business.  Intent  only  on  the  com¬ 
missions  they  can  make,  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  type,  are  not  concerned 
over  the  physical  or  moral  character 
of  the  risks  they  submit,  arguing  that 
the  underwriting  should  be  done  at  the 
company  head  offices.  Reputable  agents 
and  brokers  suffer  severely  from  the 
competition  of  their  undesirable  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  are  striving  constantly  for 
the  imposition  of  more  exacting  re¬ 
quirements  before  licenses  can  be  nad 
from  the  State.  Until  the  managers 
endorse  the  movement,  however,  and 
do  their  part,  the  uplifting  progress 
will  be  slow. 

The  action  of  Auditor  Darst  shows 
how  be  feels  in  the  matter,  and  all  right 
thinking  underwriters  will  commend 
him  therefor. 


WHEN  FAMOUS  WRITERS  DIE 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  a  famous  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  writer,  died 
recently,  leaving  an  estate  of  $500.  In 
view  of  the  death  of  Jacob  Riis,  leaving 
so  little  provision  for  his  family  that 
his  widow  has  had  to  go  into  the  jam 
and  jelly  business,  an  interesting  side¬ 
light  is  again  thrown  upon  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  indifference  of  literary 
celebrities  for  those  who  survive  them. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  highest 
salaried  writers  of  the  day.  He  was  the 
right  hand  political  writing  expert  of 
William  R.  Hearst  for  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  books,  his  “Wolfville” 
stories  being  famous. 

That  men  of  the  salary  capacity  of 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  should  leave  only 
$500  would  be  incomprehensible  were 
such  cases  not  so  frequent.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  improvidence  in  the 
days  when  Milton  was  compelled  to  sell 
Paradise  Lost  for  a  song;  when  Chat- 
terton  died  in  a  garret,  and  when  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  sold  his  genius  for  a  bauble; 
but,  in  these  days  a  mediocre  writer  of 
the  caliber  of  Robert  W.  Chambers  can 
make  $150,000  a  year  out  of  two  novels; 
the  playwright  George  Broadhurst  can 
profit  $200,000  a  year  from  his  sensa¬ 
tional  dramas;  a  newspaper  will  pay 
$300  a  week  for  the  services  of  a  hu¬ 
morist,  and  even  a  sporting  writer  ha« 


JOHN  B.  DACEY. 


John  B.  Dacey,  president  of  the 
Albany  Field  Club,  an  organization  of 
special  agents  and  adjusters  which  is 
doing  good  work  along  educational 
lines  at  the  New  York  State  capital, 
is  special  agent  for  the  Boston  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  in  the  Eastern  New  York 
territory.  Mr.  Dacey  was  graduated 
from  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
and  started  in  the  insurance  business 
with  the  O’Brion  &  Russell  agency  of 
Boston  in  1896.  Five  years  later  he 
became  associated  with  the  L.  Berge- 
Hayes  Company  Agency  of  Boston.  He 
was  with  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  time  as  special  agent  in 
New  England,  and  in  1906  was  appoint¬ 
ed  special  agent  of  the  Boston  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  for  Boston  suburban 
territory.  He  was  transferred  to  East¬ 
ern  New  York  in  1910.  He  is  a  clean- 
cut  young  man,  popular  with  both 
agents  and  his  field  associates. 

*  •  • 

S.  Samuel  Wolfson,  district  manager 
of  the  Equitable  Life  at  the  Bible 
House,  New  York,  will  enter  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  on  March  2,  at  which 
time  he  will  marry  Miss  Dorothy  Good¬ 
man,  niece  of  William  Goodman,  a 
well  known  fire  insurance  agent.  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  his  bride-to-be  were 
given  a  testimonial  dinner  last  night 
by  his  agents,  at  which  time  the  agents 
planned  to  set  aside  March  as  “Mrs. 
Wolfson  Month.”  At  the  dinner,  I. 
Ehrlich,  on  behalf  of  the  agents,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Wolfson  and  Miss  Goodman 
with  a'  solid  silver  serving  set  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation  and  good 
wishes.  Mr.  Wolfson  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  consideration  shown  him 
and  the  trust  that  the  coming  month 
would  be  a  big  and  profitable  one  to 
them  in  his  absence.  Mr.  Wolfson  has 
about  sixty  agents  under  his  supervi¬ 
sion,  thirty  of  whom  were  present  at 
the  dinner  and  gave  evidence  of  the 
perfect  harmony  existing  between  them 
and  their  manager. 

*  *  * 

Cyrus  W.  Phillips,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
chief  deputy  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission,  is  a  leading  can¬ 
didate  for  appointment  as  commission¬ 
er  to  succeed  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright, 
resigned,  according  to  the  Rochester 
Post-Express.  Mr.  Phillips  served  in 
the  State  assembly  for  four  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  men  responsible  for 
the  present  law  being  passed. 


been  known  to  command  $10,000  a  year. 
These  are  velvet  days  indeed  for  the 
literary  man,  and  he  should  be  the  best 
possible  prospect  for  insurance. 


James  G.  B’aine,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  great  American 
statesman,  is  manager  of  the  New  York 
Life  at  Providence.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1911,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  is  making  fast  progress,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  future  has  been  predicted  for  him. 
Like  all  men  bearing  a  distinguished 
inherited  name  Mr.  Blaine  has  found 
that  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  social 
asset.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
man  named  after  a  celebrity  to  work 
just  a  little  bit  harder  than  other  men 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  tradition.  Mr. 
Blaine  is  building  up  a  good  organiza¬ 
tion,  several  young  college  men  on  the 
New  York  Life  staff  in  Rhode  Island 
doing  particularly  effective  work.  Mr. 
Blaine  himself  has  already  personally 
produced  as  much  as  $200,000  a  year. 

*  #  * 

Warren  R.  Porter,  president  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Insurance  Club,  is  di¬ 
recting  plans  for  a  remarkable  celebra¬ 
tion  of  “Insurance  Week”  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  beginning  April  18.  The  San 
Francisco  fire  was  nine  years  ago,  and 
Insurance  Week  will  commemorate  not 
only  that  disaster,  but  the  great  relief 
which  the  insurance  companies  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  sufferers.  During  the  week 
there  will  be  a  Disease  and  Accident 
Prevention  Day,  Fraternal  Day,  Fire 
Prevention  Day,  and  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Underwriters’  Day.  On 
Sunday  ministers  will  discuss  insur¬ 
ance  in  their  pulpits.  The  Panama- 
Pacific  Insurance  Club  has  one  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  members.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  W.  T.  Hathaway, 
William  J.  Dutton  and  Warren  R. 

Porter. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Steele,  who  succeeds  E.  F. 
Van  Valkenburg  as  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Idaho,  has  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  he  has  been 
called  to  supervise,  having  long  con¬ 
ducted  the  leading  local  agency  at 

Coeur  d’Alene.  While  thoroughly  pro¬ 
gressive  in  his  ideas  he  is  not  a  radical 
in  any  way,  and  all  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  him  for  decision  are  sure  to  re¬ 
ceive  serious  and  intelligent  thought,  a 
condition  that  cannot  be  guaranteed  of 
all  the  supervision  officials  of  the 
country. 

•  •  • 

Charles  M.  Henry,  newly  appointed 
auditor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  “has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  ac¬ 
counting  as  related  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  is  well  equipped  to  give 
the  expert  and  untiring  attention  re¬ 
quired  by  his  present  position.”  Mr. 
Henry  gained  his  initial  knowledge  of  in¬ 
surance  accountancy  with  the  New  York 
firm  of  Weed  and  Kennedy,  when  the 
office  acted  as  United  States  managers 
for  a  number  of  prominent  European  fire 
insurance  companies.  Later  he  went 
with  a  surety  company  and  more  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  accountancy  firm  of 
Froggat,  Morrison  and  Company.  Thor¬ 
oughly  trustworthy  in  every  respect  Mr. 
Henry  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  head 
office  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Bond¬ 
ing,  and  President  Falvey  has  displayed 
his  customary  wisdom  in  securing  his 
services. 

*  *  * 

S.  H.  Wolfe,  the  well-known  New 

York  actuary  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

examining  the  West  Coast  Life  and  the 
San  Francisco  Life  for  the  California 
Insurance  Department.  These  com¬ 
panies  are  about  to  merge  and  the 
California  Insurance  Department  is 
making  this  examination  to  determine 
the  status  of  each  company  before  al¬ 
lowing  the  merger  to  take  effect. 

*  *  • 

H.  E.  Aldrich,  superintendent  of  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  company.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  of  Iowa  for  years. 


February  26,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 
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JOHN  DOC 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility— in  short,  he's  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 
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OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


AGENTS  WHIRLWIND  CAMPAIGN 


TO  TOUR  STATE  AFTER  MEMBERS 


New  York  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  Has  a  Strong  Membership 
and  Is  Growing 


A  whirlwind  campaign  of  New  York 
State  is  soon  to  be  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Local  Fire 
Insurance  Agents  with  the  object  of 
inducing  every  live  agent  to  join.  The 
State  is  to  be  divided  into  districts, 
and  one  particular  agent  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  in  charge  of  a  campaign 
of  his  own,  aided  by  lieutenants  who 
are  already  members  of  the  association. 
These  tours  will  be  made  by  automo¬ 
bile  and  it  is  believed  that  several 
hundred  new  members  will  result. 

The  New  York  Association  of  local 
agents  is  already  a  powerful  body,  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  five  hundred  in  its  mem¬ 
bership.  These  include  many  of  the 
leading  agents,  the  association  being 
particularly  strong  in  such  cities  as> 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Niagara 
Falls,  Albany  and  Binghamton.  The  small 
towns  have  also  a  good  representation. 

Weak  in  Eastern  Section  Only 

In  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State 
the  association  is  not  so  strong  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  old  reason 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  organ¬ 
ize  New  York  city  men  in  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement.  Whatever  may  be  the 
indifference  of  New  York  city,  which 
seems  to  think  that  it  has  its  own 
problems  and  does  not  need  to  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  State,  there  is  no 
reason  why  agents  in  Long  Island  and 
Westchester  County  should  not  be  more 
numerically  represented.  There  are 
distinct  local  agents’  problems  that  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  day’s  routine 
in  Eastern  New  York  as  in  Western 
New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Association  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Agents,  which  now  has  a( 
membership  of  more  than  seven  thou¬ 
sand. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  associa¬ 
tion  are  young,  aggressive  successful 
agents  of  the  State,  all  of  whom  are 
interested  in  questions  which  appeal  to 
every  local  agent.  They  are  fighters 
for  business.  G.  T.  Amsden,  of 
Rochester,  is  president.  Mr.  Amsden 
is  just  the  type  of  agent  who  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  association’s 
executives.  A  trained  insurance  man 
for  years — and  the  son  of  an  insurance 
man — he  is  a  leader  in  Rochester  and 
wins  out  by  clean-cut,  up-to-date 
methods. 

Men  Who  Will  Make  Campaign 

The  captains  and  counties  follow: 

John  Tiernan,  Buffalo,  Niagara,  Erie, 
Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua;  G.  T.  Ams¬ 
den,  Rochester,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Gen¬ 
esee,  Wyoming,  Livingston,  Ontario, 
Wayne;  Wm.  H.  Murray,  Hornell,  Alle¬ 
gany,  Steuben;  Fred  V.  Bruns,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oswego,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Cortland;  Frederick  W.  Swan, 
Elmira,  Yates,  Schuyler,  Chemung, 
Tompkins;  Wm.  H.  Hecox,  Binghamton, 
Tioga,  Broome,  Deleware;  C.  C.  McNitt, 
Norwich,  Chenango,  Otsego;  J.  S. 
Kernan,  Utica,  Madison,  Oneida,  Her¬ 
kimer;  Robt.  F.  Gilmore,  Schenectady, 
Fulton,  Montgomery,  Schenectady,  Sco- 
harie;  Chas.  A.  Porth,  Albany,  Albany, 
Rensselaer;  Chas.  W.  Cool,  Glens  Falls, 
Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga;  A.  D. 
Pardee,  Kingston,  Greene,  Columbia, 
Ulster,  Dutchess;  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich, 
Newburgh,  Putnam,  Orange;  L.  M. 
Irving,  Malone,  Clinton,  Essex,  Frank¬ 
lin;  E.  G.  Mosher,  Watertown,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence. 

Why  Agents  Should  Join 

One  of  the  best  reasons  w'hy  a  local 
agent — particularly  in  a  small  town- 
should  join  the  State  association  is  that 
it  brings  him  into  contact  with  the 
hustling  successful  men  who  are  writ¬ 
ing  the  great  bulk  of  the  premiums 


in  the  State.  Meeting  these  men  at 
conventions,  hearing  their  discussions, 
rubbing  shoulders  with  them,  the  agent 
who  attends  a  State  association  con¬ 
vention  will  learn  so  much  of  value 
that  he  will  find  himself  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  trip.  Furthermore,  he 
will  get  a  stimulus  to  go  out  and  do 
harder  work  for  the  next  twelve 
months. 

The  New  York  association  has  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  find  men  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  talent  to  address  them,  and 
agents  are  able  to  hear  experts  at  the 
State  association  meetings  who  would 
otherwise  be  out  of  their  reach.  Judge 
Hasbrouck,  the  gifted  insurance  super¬ 
intendent  of  New  York  State,  made  his 
initial  talk  to  insurance  men  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  association  last 
year.  Policy  clauses,  loss  adjustments 
technical  points  that  come  up  in  the 
business  every  day  are  threshed  out, 
and  there  is  always  an  enjoyable  enter¬ 
tainment  after  the  serious  business 
sessions. 

Co-operate  With  Companies 

The  New  York  Association  is  work¬ 
ing  iii  co-operation  with  the  insurance 
companies,  believing  that  the  success 
of  the  company  means  the  success  of 
the  agent,  and  vice  versa.  Occasional¬ 
ly  hostile  interests  to  both  companies 
and  agents  rear  their  head  and  co¬ 
operation  of  both  is  needed.  It  is  then 
that  the  State  association  can  often 
prove  its  value,  through  the  influence 
in  communities  that  representative  in¬ 
surance  agents  have,  and  it  can  dis¬ 
seminate  propaganda  that  could  not  be 
circulated  through  any  other  channel. 
Fire  insurance  needs  co-operation  these 
days,  with  high  burning  ratios,  descend¬ 
ing  rates  and  a  thousand  and  one  prob¬ 
lems  arising.  Through  the  state  asso 
elation  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done 
for  the  entire  insurance  fabric. 

These  are  all  arguments  that  will  be 
used  effectively  by  the  association’s 
representatives  in  their  membership 
campaign. 


OBJECT  TO  FLOATER  POLICIES 


Local  Agents  Contend  Issuance  of  Such 
Coverage  is  Contrary  to 
Good  Practices 


Prominent  among  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  mid-year  conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  at  Cleveland  several  days  ago, 
was  that  of  blanket  coverages  upon 
'  hain  stores  and  similar  classes  of 
risk.  Local  agents  and  companies  have 
noted  with  considerable  apprehension 
the  apparent  increase  in  the  issuance  of 
this  form  of  policy  on  the  part  oi  some 
companies  for  one  or  two  leading  brok¬ 
erage  firms. 

Reports  were  presented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
issuance  of  these  contracts  was  contrary 
to  good  practices  and  seemed  to  over¬ 
ride  the  rights  of  local  agents  and 
agency  companies.  Considerable  sur¬ 
prise  was  manifested  at  the  names  of 
companies  reported  as  writing  these 
contracts.  A  declaration  was  adopted 
stating  that  the  issuance  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  was  contrary  to  overhead  writing 
rules  and  violated  good  practices  in 
other  respects. 


PREMIUMS  FALL  OFF 


Receipts  in  New  York  City  Last  Year 
Total  $23,156,305  as  Against 
$23,836,855  Had  in  1913 


As  was  confidently  predicted  would 
be  the  case  the  fire  premium  returns 
collected  in  New  York  city  last  year, 
as  shown  by  the  patrol  returns,  fell  con¬ 
siderably  below  those  had  in  1913.  The 
1914  figures  aggregated  $23,156,305,  as 
against  $23,836,855,  or  a  loss  of  $680,650. 
This  is  attributed  in  part  to  a  reduced 
demand  for  indemnity,  and  also  to  a 
decrease  in  the  average  rate  due  to 
improved  protection  in  the  buildings. 


PROMISE  RATE  REDUCTION 


FOR  IMPROVED  ALARM  SERVICE 


Underwriters  Would  Aid  in  Bringing 
About  Much  Needed  Public 
Improvement 


Underwriters  are  a  unit  in  support¬ 
ing  Fire  Commissioner  Robert  Adam¬ 
son  in  his  effort  to  secure  a  modern¬ 
ized  fire  alarm  service  for  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Adamson  asks  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  work,  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  is  haggling  over  granting  it, 
feeling  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  city’s  treasury  will  not  justify  such 
a  special  tax  upon  it. 

The  commissioner  though  is  fully 
alive  to  the  need  for  a  better  alarm 
system  and  is  fighting  valiantly  to  se¬ 
cure  it. 

Last  December  Mr.  Adamson  asked 
the  underwriters  what  they  would  do, 
should  the  city  decide  to  spend  the 
$1, 000,000  for  the  purpose  and  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  commissioner,  and 
the  answer  to  the  inquiry  was  a  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  at  its  latest  meeting  of  its 
willingness  to  make  a  1  per  cent,  re¬ 
duction  upon  all  rates  in  force  at  the 
time  the  system  was  finished. 

This  would  be  a  saving  to  property- 
owners  of  over  $250,000  a  year,  or  more 
than  enough  to  pay  liberal  interest 
upon  the  investment  and  create  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bond  issue  within  a  reasonable  period. 

That  the  fire  alarm  system  of  the 
metropolis  was  woefully  antiquated, 
and  unequal  to  the  great  strain  put 
upon  it,  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  for  years.  Underwriters 
have  endeavored  repeatedly  to  secure 
a  modern  and  adequate  service  but 
without  avail.  From  time  to  time  dif¬ 
ferent  fire  commissioners  have  investi¬ 


gated  the  matter,  and  have  had  reports 
from  experts  of  the  highest  repute. 
Large  sums  of  money  too  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  city  to  secure  the 
improvement  but,  instead  of  using  the 
funds  for  actual  construction  work,  it 
has  been  expended  in  patching  the  old 
service,  with  the  result,  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  Adamson  states,  that  the  entire 
system  is  pinned  together  and  liable 
to  complete  collapse  under  unusual 
strain. 

In  time  of  fire,  especially  where  prop¬ 
erty  values  are  so  enormous  as  they 
are  in  the  metropolis,  moments  lost  in 
recording  alarms,  are  always  expensive 
and  might  prove  serious,  hence  the 
wisdom  of  securing  a  service  such  as 
the  underwriters  have  long  striven  for, 
and  which  Commissioner  Adamson  is 
now  so  ardently  championing. 


LOSS  TO  WAR  RISK  FUND 

Both  of  the  American  Vessels  Destroyed 
by  Mines  Insured  by  Federal 
Government 

Cargoes  of  both  the  Evelyn  and  the 
Carib,  American  vessels  lost  off  the 
German  coast  through  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  mines,  were  insured,  partially 
at  least,  in  the  War  Risk  Fund  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Carib 
was  valued  at  $150,000,  and  her  cargo 
at  $250,000. 


BORNE  BY  POLICYHOLDERS 

In  accepting  the  protest  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  upon  being  taxed 
on  their  gross  instead  of  their  net  pre¬ 
miums  for  maintenance  of  the  Ohio 
fire  marshal,  the  State  Auditor,  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  views  of  the  underwriters 
that  the  tax  is  unjust,  and  says  the 
law  should  be  clarified  at  once,  as  all 
undue  burdens  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
panies  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
policyholders. 
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mTF  RATINE  IMPRACTICAL” 


REPORT  OF  PENNA.  COMMISSION 


Compulsory  Use  of  Co-Insurance 
Clause  Recommended — Legislation 
Submitted 


While  critical  in  some  minor  respects 
the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  which  has  been  inves¬ 
tigating  fire  insurance  practices  in  the 
Keystone  State  for  over  a  year  past,  is, 
in  the  main,  a  high  tribute  to  fire  in¬ 
surance  as  conducted  at  the  present 
time,  and  should  be  an  effectual  answer 
to  the  calamity  howlers  who  are  insist¬ 
ing  upon  placing  further  restraint  upon 
an  already  heavily  burdened  business. 

Especial  attention  was  given  by  the 
Commission  to  probing  the  rate-making 
machinery  of  the  State,  its  conclu¬ 
sion  in  this  connection  being  “that  rat¬ 
ing  combinations  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  or  their  representatives  or  agents 
are  in  accordance  with  a  wise  public 
policy;  are  necessary  to  the  solvency 
of  the  insurance  companies  and  are 
beneficial  to  the  public.” 

Opposed  to  State  Rating 

The  Question  of  rate-making  by  the 
State,  an  idea  favored  in  a  number  of 
Western  communities  just  now,  was 
also  gone  into  very  carefully  by  the 
Commission,  which  expressed  itself 
thereupon  in  the  following  unmistak¬ 
able  language: 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  rates,  but 
it  should  be  in  a  position  to  prevent 
discriminations  and  have  an  advisory 
control. 

“State  rating  is  impractical.  If  pro¬ 
perly  done  it  would  entail  an  enormous 
expense,  and  so  far  as  your  Commission 
can  learn,  would  give  to  the  public 
very  little,  if  any,  lower  rates  of  fire 
insurance.” 

Public  prejudice  against  rating  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  Commission  is  convinced, 
is  born  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  their 
operations. 

How  to  Get  Lower  Rates 

Reduced  fire  insurance  rates,  the 
Commission  sensibly  affirms,  can  only 
be  brought  about  through  a  reduction 
in  the  fire  losses,  present  tariffs  yield¬ 
ing  but  a  scant  margin,  for,  “It  cannot 
be  said  that  insurance  companies  gen¬ 
erally  are  making  too  large  profits.” 

Compulsory  use  of  the  co-insurance 
clause  would  “be  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  way  of  ultimately  bringing  all 
insurance  rates  to  the  lowest  equitable 
level,  and  legislation  along  this  line 
is  recommended.” 

The  Commission  would  further  re¬ 
strict  the  individual  line  acceptances  of 
the  different  companies.  It  scores  such 
offices  as  fail  to  observe  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  one  another  and  takes  a  shot 
at  underwriters’  agencies.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Commission:  “Much  of  the 
evil  now  prevalent  in  the  insurance 
world  would  disappear  ,or  could  be 
avoided  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
if  none  but  competent,  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  persons  were  employed  by 
them  or  licensed  by  the  State.  It  is 
due  to  the  companies,  however,  to  state 
that  the  greater  responsibility  for  the 
wrong  rests  upon  the  State,  as  the 
license  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  is 
and  properly  can  be  taken  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  guarantee  by  the  State  of  the 
fitness  and  honesty  of  the  agent  receiv¬ 
ing  same.  We  suggest  the  advisability 
of  licensing  as  agents  and  brokers  only 
such  persons  who  successfully  pass  an 
examination  as  to  their  ability  and  fit¬ 
ness.” 

Proposed  Legislation 

Crystallizing  its  views  upon  the  fire 
insurance  business  as  conducted  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  changes  neces¬ 
sary  therein  the  Investigating  Commit¬ 
tee  has  had  introduced  into  the  State 
legislature  a  series  of  measures,  those 
dealing  with  rate-making  being  as 
follows: 

Power  to  Make  Inquiry 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  here¬ 
by  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  the  Insurance  Commissioner  may 
address  inquiries  to  any  individual  as¬ 
sociation  or  bureau  which  is  or  has 
been  engaged  in  making  rates  or  esti¬ 
mates  of  rates  for  fire  insurance  upon 
property  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  organization,  maintenance, 
or  operation,  or  any  other  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  its  transaction  and  may  re¬ 
quire  the  filing  of  schedules,  rates, 
forms,  rules,  regulations,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  indi¬ 
vidual,  association  or  bureau  or  some 
officer  thereof  to  promptly  make  such 
filing  or  reply  to  such  inquiries  in  writ¬ 
ing,  providing,  however,  surveys  and 
completed  schedules  may  be  required 
only  upon  specific  complaint  being 
registered  with  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  specified  risks. 

Section  2.  The  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  have  power  to  examine  any 
such  Rating  Bureau  as  often  as  he 
deems  it  expedient  to  do  so  and  shall 
do  so  not  less  than  once  every  three 
years.  A  report  thereof  shall  be  filed 
in  his  office.  The  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  waive  such  examination 
upon  the  filing  with  him  of  a  report  of 
such  examination  made  by  some  other 
Insurance  Department,  or  proper  super¬ 
vising  officer  within  such  three  years. 
A  statement  with  regard  to  such  exam¬ 
ination  shall  be  made  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 

Discrimination  Prohibited 

Section  3.  No  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  or  other  insurer  against  the  risk 
of  fire  or  lightning,  nor  any  Rating 
Bureau  shall  fix  or  charge  any  rate 
for  fire  insurance  upon  property  in  this 
Commonwealth  which  discriminates  un¬ 
fairly  between  risks,  in  the  application 
of  like  charges  and  credits,  or  which 
discriminates  unfairly  between  risks  of 
essentially  the  same  hazard,  and  hav¬ 
ing  substantially  the  same  degree  of 
protection  against  fire. 

Section  4.  Every  such  company  or 
ether  insurer  shall  at  least  fifteen  days 
in  advance  of  any  variation  by  it  from 
the  Bureau  rate  file  with  the  Bureau 
of  which  it  is  a  member  a  schedule 
showing  such  variation. 

Section  5.  Except  as  contained  in 
the  policy,  and  the  usual  agreement  for 
other  insurance,  no  such  insurance 
company  or  insurer  or  Rating  Bureau 
shall  make  any  contract  or  agreement 
with  any  person,  insured  or  to  be  in¬ 
sured,  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  insurance  shall  be  written  by  or 
placed  with  any  particular  company, 
insurer,  agent,  or  any  group  of  com¬ 
panies,  insurers,  or  agents. 

Bureau  Membership  Compulsory 

Section  6.  Every  insurance  company 
or  other  insurer  authorized  to  effect 
insurance  against  the  risk  of  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  or  lightning  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  shall  maintain  or  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Rating  Bureau.  No  such  in¬ 
surer  shall  be  a  member  of  more  than 
one  Rating  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
rating  the  same  risk,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  provisions  of  this  Section, 
shall  not  apply  to  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  doing  business  under  Penn¬ 
sylvania  charters. 

Section  7.  A  Rating  Bureau  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  insurers  and 
when  consisting  of  two  or  more  in¬ 
surers  shall  admit  to  membership  any 
fire  insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  within  this  Commonwealth, 
applying  therefor,  who  shall  agree  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
such  association  or  Bureau.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  shared 
in  proportion  to  the  gross  premiums 
received  in  this  Commonwealth  by  each 
member  during  the  preceding  year  to 
which  may  be  added  a  reasonable  annual 
fee.  Each  member  shall  have  one  vote. 

Section  8.  Every  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  or  other  insurer  aforesaid  shall 
in  its  annual  application  for  license 
specify  each  Rating  Bureau  making 
rates  upon  property  located  within  this 
Commonwealth  of  which  it  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  during  the  year  file  written 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


notice  of  any  other  such  Rating  Bureau 
of  which  it  shall  become  a  member. 

Inspecting  Risks 

Section  9.  Every  Rating  Bureau  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  rates  or  estimates  for 
rates  for  fire  insurance  on  property  in 
this  Commonwealth  shall  inspect  every 
risk  specifically  rated  by  it  upon  sched¬ 
ule  and  make  a  written  survey  of  such 
risk  which  shall  be  filed  as  a  permanent 
record  in  the  office  of  such  Bureau.  A 
copy  of  such  survey  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  owner  or  his  authorized  agent 
upon  request. 

Section  10.  No  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  or  any  other  insurer  and  no  Rat¬ 
ing  Bureau  or  any  representatives  of 
any  fire  insurance  company,  or  other 
insurer  or  Rating  Bureau,  shall  enter 
into  or  act  upon  any  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  making,  fixing,  or  collect¬ 
ing,  of  any  rate  for  fire  insurance  upon 
property  within  this  Commonwealth  ex¬ 
cept  in  compliance  with  this  act. 

Section  11.  Any  such  agreement  may 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 
4,743,233.00 

1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  is  in 
the  conservatism  of  its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 


R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 
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HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION 


OF 

PHILADELPHIA 
Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  0.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE 


The ' 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 
Established  1824 

“YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  Ene 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  !; 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMKNT,  McClure  KeUy,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


rlish  Fire  Companies  not  here- 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


LICENSING  BROKERS 

Bill  Before  Maine  Legis'ature  Gives 
Insurance  Commissioner  Dis¬ 
cretionary  Power 

Insurance  brokers  having  present  or 
prospective  business  in  Maine  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  a  bill  now  before 
the  State  Legislature  dealing  with  the 
issuance  of  licenses.  The  measure 
reads: 

Section  1.  The  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  may  upon  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars  issue  to  any  suitable  person, 
resident  in  this  State,  or  resident  in 
any  other  State  granting  insurance 
brokers’  licenses  to  residents  of  this 
State,  a  license  to  act  as  an  insurance 
broke)  to  negotiate  contracts  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  place  risks  or  effect  insurance 
or  reinsurance,  with  any  qualified  do¬ 
mestic  insurance  company  or  its  agent 
or  with  the  authorized  agent  in  this 
State  of  any  foreign  insurance  company 
duly  admitted  to  do  business  in  this 
State  upon  the  following  conditions: 
The  applicant  for  such  a  license  shall 
file  with  the  insurance  commissioner 
an  application  which  shall  be  in  writing 
upon  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the 
commissioner,  and  shall  be  executed 
by  the  applicant  under  oath  and  kept 
on  file  by  the  insurance  commissioner. 
Such  application  shall  state  the  name, 
age,  residence  and  occupation  of  the 
applicant  at  the  time  of  making  appli¬ 
cation.  his  occupation  for  the  five  years 
next  preceding  the  date  of  filing  the 
application,  and  shall  state  that  the 
applicant  intends  to  hold  himself  out 
and  carry  on  business  in  good  faith  as 
an  insurance  broker,  and  shall  give 
such  other  information  as  the  commis¬ 
sioner  may  require.  The  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
rpon  a  blank  furnished  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  as  to  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  competency  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  signed  by  at  least  three  reputable 
citizens  of  this  State.  If  the  insurance 
commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  trustworthy  and  competent 
and  intends  to  hold  himself  out  and 
carry  on  business  in  good  faith  as  an 
insurance  broker,  he  shall  issue  to  him 
the  license  applied  for.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  may  at  any  time  after  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  broker’s  license,  for  cause 
shown,  and  after  a  hearing,  determine 
that  the  licensee  has  not  complied  with 
the  insurance  laws  or  is  not  trustworthy 
or  competent,  or  is  not  holding  himself 
out  and  actually  carrying  on  business 
as  ai>  insurance  broker,  or  is  not  a 
suitable  person  to  act  as  such  broker, 
and  he  shall  thereupon  revoke  the  li¬ 
cense  of  such  broker  and  notify  him 
that  his  license  has  been  revoked.  A 
l  roker’s  license  shall  remain  in  force  one 
year  from  its  date,  unless  sooner  revoked 
by  the  insurance  commissioner  for 
cause.  The  commissioner  shall  publish 
a  notice  of  the  revocation  of  a  brok¬ 
er’s  license  in  such  manner  as  he  deems 
prope:  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
No  fee  for  the  license  aforesaid  shall 
be  required  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
insurance  company  whose  license  fees 
as  such  agent  amount  to  ten  dollars, 
and  in  case  his  license  fees  as  such 
agent  are  less  than  ten  dollars,  then 
he  shall  be  required  to  pay  such  amount 


as  with  such  fees  shall  amount  to  ten 
dollars.  Brokers’  licenses  issued  on 
applications  as  herein  provided  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner,  be  removed  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  proper  fees  without  his 
requiring  anew  the  details  required  in 
the  original  application. 

Section  2.  In  addition  to  issuing 
licenses  giving  the  full  authority  to  the 
license  as  set  forth  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  the  insurance  commissioner  is 
authorized  at  his  discretion  to  issue  in¬ 
surance  broker’s  licenses  which  limit  the 
authority  of  the  licensee  to  the  extant 
agreed  upon  with  the  applicant  and  set 
forth  in  the  license  issued  to  him. 

Section  3.  Companies  issuing  poli¬ 
cies  through  their  agents  on  applica¬ 
tions  from  brokers  shall  be  charged 
with  the  broker’s  knowledge  of  facts 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  their 
agent. 

Section  4.  No  license  under  this  act 
shall  be  required  for  salaried  office 
clerks  of  insurance  agents  covering  acts 
performed  within  the  offices  of  such 
agents. 

Section  5.  Insurance  broker’s  licen¬ 
ses  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  pass¬ 
age  of  this  act  shall  remain  in  force 
for  one  year  from  their  date  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  the  commissioner 
for  cause. 

Section  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this 
act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  BROKERS 


Chance  for  Partial  Recovery  of  Illegally 
Co'lected  License 
Fees 


After  months  of  weary  waiting  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  recovery  by  New 
York  brokers  of  license  fees  paid  the 
State  Insurance  Department  under  a 
law  subsequently  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

A  measure  now  before  the  legislature 
appropriates  $25,000  for  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  moneys  thus  improperly  col¬ 
lected  by  the  State.  As  $80,000  in  all 
was  paid  by  brokers,  perhaps  the  law¬ 
makers  will  later  make  provision  for 
the  return  of  the  entire  sum,  instead 
of  less  than  a  third  as  is  now  suggested. 


U.  S.  Insured  the  Evelyn 

Thp  Evelyn,  the  American  ship  load¬ 
ed  with  cotton,  and  sunk  by  a  mine, 
was  insured  by  the  Government  war 
risk  bureau.  The  owners  of  the  ship 
say  they  will  not  make  any  protest 
against  the  sinking  of  the  ship. 

The  Times  of  London,  declares  that 
during  the  last  few  days  a  large  amount 
of  insurance  has  been  placed  in  the 
London  market  on  property  in  the 
United  States  against  risks  of  damage 
in  the  war.  Many  factories  and  busi¬ 
ness  premises,  according  to  the  Times, 
have  been  insured  for  six  months  at 
a  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 


FEDERATION  IDEA  GROWS 

Kentucky  is  the  latest  State  to  be¬ 
come  innoculated  with  the  Insurance 
Federation  idea,  the  local  agents  of 
that  commonwealth  having  decided  to 
form  such  an  organization,  which  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hostility  manifested  by 
many  of  the  lawmakers  toward  under¬ 
writing  interests  seems  to  be  particular¬ 
ly  needed. 


INSINCERE? 


President  Hildreth  Pays  His  Respects 
to  Superintendent  R.  M.  Potts 
of  Illinois 


Charles  F.  Hildreth,  a  leading  agent 
of  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,  pays  his  compliments  to 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  R.  M. 
Potts,  of  his  State,  who  favors  the 
embarkation  of  the  commonwealth  into 
the  fire  insurance  business. 

After  pointing  out  the  chimerical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  proposed  plan,  Mr.  Hildreth 
says: 

"Judge  Potts  is  wholly  without  expe 
rience  in  the  fire  insurance  business, 
and  yet  if  we  were  to  have  State  insur 
ance  in  Illinois  during  his  term  of  office 
the  protection  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  insurable  property 
in  Illinois  would  be  confined  to  his  in¬ 
experienced  care,  and  if  by  chance  he 
should  prove  that  very  rare  apt  pupil 
who,  within  the  limited  term  of  his 
office,  might  learn  the  intricacies  of  the 
business,  the  next  revolution  of  the 
political  whirligig  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  replace  him  with  some  other  man 
equally  inexperienced,  and  thus  these 
great  business  and  property  interests 
would  be  subjected  to  the  constantly- 
changing  control  of  more  or  less  sea¬ 
soned  and  practical  politicians  rather 
than  by  men  seasoned  and  practiced  in 
the  insurance  business. 

“I  fully  believe  that  the  whole  scheme 
would  be  alike  ruinous  to  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  the  insurance  interests 
and  the  business  interests  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  and  I  strongly  incline  to  believe 
that  Judge  Potts  puts  the  plan  forward 
with  no  real  hope,  if  indeed  he  has  the 
desire,  that  it  be  adapted,  but  rather 
that  the  legislature  may  compromise  on 
his  alternative  proposition — State-made 
rates.” 


RENT  INSURANCE 

Agents  of  the  Scottish  Union  and  Na¬ 
tional,  are  reminded  of  the  Company’s 
desire  to  write  rent  insurance  as  well 
as  fire,  and  are  urged  to  solicit  such 
business.  Some  reasons  why  rent 
Insurance  is  desirable  are  supplied  by 
the  Company  as  follows: 

"Rent  insurance  protects  owners 
against  interruption  of  rental  income 
by  fire  and  lightning.  Full  insurance 
on  building  and  contents  will  not  always 


provide  against  all  the  loss 
ligntning  can  cause.  Rent  insurance 
restores  the  rental  value  of  your  prem¬ 
ises  during  the  rebuilding  period.  The 
cost  is  very  moderate.  Taxes,  inter¬ 
est  and  other  charges  continue  after 
a  fire.  Rent  insurance  will  provide  for 
the  payments.  Owners  occupying  their 
own  buildings. — After  the  fire  and  dur¬ 
ing  rebuilding,  you  must  move  to  an¬ 
other  location.  Let  the  income  from 
a  rent  policy  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
temporary  quarters.  Rent  insurance  is 
at  the  service  of  owners  of  dwellings, 
stores,  factories  and  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings.  As  a  tenant,  your  lease  may  stip- 
u’ate  that  it  is  not  terminated  by  fire. 
Rent  insurance  will  pay  the  landlord 
for  the  time  the  premises  are  untenant¬ 
able.  As  a  tenant,  a  fire  may  terminate 
a  lease  representing  value  readily  de¬ 
termined  and  expressed  in  dollars.  A 
leasehold  policy  will  reimburse  you  for 
the  loss.  Executors  and  trustees,  hav¬ 
ing  buildings  in  charge. — Safeguard  the 
income  as  well  as  the  principal  of 
your  trust.  Rent  insurance  will  do  it. 
Windstorms,  cyclones  and  tornadoes 
wreck  buildings  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and  prevail  in  every  month  of 
the  year.  The  cost  to  insure  against 
loss  of  rental  income  by  windstorms  is 
very  slight.  Insurance  of  rents  is  as 
logical  as  insurance  of  tangible  property 
and  costs  less.  Why  be  without  it?” 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FIGURES 

In  the  table  of  New  York  State  figures 
given  in  last  week’s  issue  of  this  jour¬ 
nal,  the  types  credited  the  Atlas  of 
London  with  premium  receipts  in  1913 
of  $146,806,  whereas  it  should  have 
read,  $228,524. 

The  Union  of  Paris,  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  companies  represented  in 
this  county  hy  Starkweather  and  Ship- 
ley  of  Providence,  received  $86,820  in 
premiums  in  the  Empire  State  in  1914 
and  incurred  losses  of  $56,550  in  the 
same  period.  The  Abeille  of  France, 
another  of  their  companies  transacts  re¬ 
insurance  only,  while  the  Phoenix  of 
Paris  does  a  direct  business. 


Booming  Insurance  Federation 

We  G.  Curtis,  of  Albany,  has  been 
in  the  city  for  several  days  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  which  is  increasing  its  mem¬ 
bership  steadily  both  up  the  State  and 
in  the  metropolis. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Irtnrit  National  Ito 
insurant?  (£n. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co. 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
EST f  BUSHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  .  f1,439;399.53 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 
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A  Manager's  Viewpoint  of  Agency  Problems 

No.  1— The  Agent  and  the  Rating  Laws 

An  Address  by  Frank  Lock,  United  States  Manager  of  the  Atlas,  Delivered 
Before  Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  New  Jersey 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  a  little 
bit  different  from  any  other  State,  and 
if  you  have  done  business  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  your  lives  in  any  other 
State,  say  in  Ohio  or  Maine,  you  would 
appreciate  that,  wedged  in  -here  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  you 
have  conditions  that  are  all  your  own 
and  problems  that  make  their  own  dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  because  of  the  peculiar  sit¬ 
uation.  A  certain  amount  of  substance 
flows  over  into  the  State  of  Jersey  that 
might  not  otherwise  find  its  way  here 
from  the  big  cities,  but  there  are  bro¬ 
kers  in  New  York  and  even  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  there  are  agents  who  are  also 
brokers  in  both  those  cities,  there  are 
clerks  who  are  employed  in  the  offices 
of  those  agents  and  brokers,  and  even 
of  the  companies,  so  that  the  legiti¬ 
mate,  bona-fide  agent  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  certain  problems  and 
difficulties  that  are  a  little  different 
from  what  are  found  anywhere  else. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  as 
we  try  to  solve  those  difficulties  in  the 
best  possible  way,  it  sometimes  raises 
questions,  frictions  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  It  is  very  hard  to  accommodate 
in  the  same  bed  the  legitimate  agents 
of  the  company,  who  are,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  company, 
with  the  broker  or  with  the  man  who 
comes  into  the  thing  as  a  side  issue. 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  you  have 
developed  something,  also,  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  way  of  the  regulation  of 
the  insurance  business. 

Insurance  Supervision 

Regulation  has  developed  a  good 
many  features  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  some  States  where  virtually 
there  is  no  regulation  other  than  col¬ 
lecting  fees  and  taxes;  there  is  not  a 
single  State  that  overlooks  that  func¬ 
tion;  but  beyond  that  there  are  some 
States  that  are  content,  after  the  in¬ 
gathering  around  about  the  31st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  insurance  business  until 
the  31st  of  January  comes  around 
again.  I  might  name  several  States 
that  are  in  that  happy  condition.  We 
manage  to  live  in  them.  We  find  the 
loss  ratio  in  those  States  runs  about 
the  same.  You  will  find  that  the  rate 
of  premium  measures  about  the  same 
as  in  the  intensely  regulated  States. 
Then  again,  we  have  a  condition  of 
things  such  as  has  developed  in  New 
York  State  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
conditions  we  have  in  New  York  State 
are  perhaps  as  livable  and  as  reason¬ 
able  as  we  can  expect  to  have  if  we 
are  going  to  have  any  kind  of  State 
regulation  at  all.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
came  from  a  country  where  regulation 
is  almost  unknown.  However  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  company  managed  to  get 
along  together  must  keep  some  of  the 
insurance  commissioners  guessing;  but 
it  is  the  fact  that  in  the  old  country 
as.  the  insurance  business  has  been 
transacted  now  for  some  two  hundred 
years,  the  insurance  company  has  be¬ 
come  to  the  property  owner  over  there 
like  your  doctor  or  your  lawyer — your 
own  personal  property.  The  property 
owner  gets  into  a  difficulty,  he  goes  to 
his  company  about  it  and  gets  it 
straightened  out,  he  feels  that  the  com¬ 
pany  belongs  to  him,  in  a  way. 

The  company  that  I  represent  has  at 
the  present  time  property  insured  that 
has  been  continuously  on  its  books  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  It  has  agents 
that  have  represented  it  from  father  to 
son  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  they 
have  worried  along  without  the  element 
of  State  regulation. 

New  York  Regulation 

Now,  in  New  York  State  we  have 
come  to  a  recognition  by  tbe  State  that 
rating  bureaus  organized,  as  well  as 
managed  by  the  companies  are  proper 


and  reasonable  institutions,  and  the 
State  does  not  undertake  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  right  of  review.  They 
will  come  into  the  New  York  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Exchange;  they  will  say  to  the 
Manager:  “Will  you  let  us  look  at  your 
minute  books?”  They  will  call  for  the 
minute  books  of  the  rate  committee, 
of  the  arbitration  committee,  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  and  go  through 
them  all.  They  will  do  the  same  in 
New  York  State  Association  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  same  with  the  Buffalo  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  same  with  the  Suburban 
Underwriters,  and  they  thus  keep  a 
watchful  supervision  over  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  being  done.  Then,  under  the 
law,  there  is  vested  in  the  Insurance 
Superintendent  the  right  of  appeal.  If 
a  man  feels  that  he  is  aggrieved  he  can 
take  his  grievance,  or  if  he  feels  that 
he  is  being  discriminated  against,  he 
can  take  his  case  of  discrimination  and 
he  can  have  a  hearing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  don’t  very  much,  and  the 
business  of  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  is  practically  nil  on  that  side.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  complaints, 
or  so  few  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  goes  a 
little  further.  There  the  Commission¬ 
er  has  the  right  to  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  an  individual  rate  is  pro¬ 
per  or  not,  and  call  for  a  revision.  It 
is  a  theory,  because  he  is  practically 
never  called  upon  to  exercise  any  such 
power.  So  far  as  Massachusetts  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  comply  with  the  simple  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  and  forget  it; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Department  is  ad¬ 
mirably  managed,  the  companies  obey 
the  law,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it. 

When  New  Jersey  Rate  Situation 
Looked  Black 

Now,  we  come  here  into  this  State. 
The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  cer¬ 
tainly  did  leave  the  situation  in  a  con¬ 
dition  that  looked  very  black.  For  a 
time  it  did  not  appear  where  there 
could  be  anything  but  what  was  alike 
ruinous  to  the  property  owner,  to  the 
agent,  and  to  the  company.  What  do 
we  find  to-day?  There  came  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Ramsay  Bill,  which 
has  produced  out  of  what  threatened  to 
be  chaos  a  condition  of  things  which 
we  all  feel  promises  to  be  a  very  liv¬ 
able  state  of  affairs.  You  men  have 
had  an  immense  deal  to  do  not  only 
with  the  enactment  of  that  very  pro¬ 
per  piece  of  legislation,  but  also  that, 
up  to  the  present,  it  has  been  permitted 
to  stay  on  the  statute  books,  and  I 
think  that  you  may  rest  satisfied  that 
fact  is  duly  appreciated.  If  the  statute 
were  removed,  neither  you  nor  I  know 
what  would  take  its  place,  but  I  think 
we  may  all  rest  sure  it  would  be  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  that  would  be  worse 
for  all  concerned. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYM1N  D  DAVIS,  President 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secrete ry 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


British  America 
Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  1883 

FIRE 

Head  Office  -  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,889,180.99 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  727,903.12 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 
LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance .  8,140,336.00 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses .  612,523.00 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities .  350,462.00 

Net  Surplus .  4,082,441.00 


Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 


JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 


SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  86,082,441.00 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,066.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.05 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


39,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,150.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders 


$1,303,943.32 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 


New  York  City. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


February  26,  1915. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


RE-ELECT  DICKINSON  PRESIDENT 


NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 


Paterson  Brewery  Rebating  Cases  Dis¬ 
cussed — About  Fifty  Agents  at 
Trenton  Gathering 


The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  which  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  by  reason  of  the  successful 
fight  it  made  to  make  the  companies 
pay  the  stamp  tax,  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  Outside  of  the  speech  of  Frank 
Lock,  United  States  manager  of  the 
Atlas,  printed  elsewhere— in  which,  by 
the  way,  he  gently  criticised  the  stamp 
tax  activities  of  the  Jersey  agents — 
the  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
decision  to  carry  on  the  campaign  for 
agency  purification  in  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  association  is  taking 
the  attitude  that  an  insurance  agent 
should  occupy  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  a  community  and  that 
crooks,  incompetents,  clerks  for  lay  cor¬ 
porations,  manufacturers,  and  others 
should  be  barred  from  getting  licenses. 
They  stand  behind  the  commissioner 
in  the  stiff  examination  the  department 
has  applicants  for  licenses  answer. 

Paterson  Brewery  Cases 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  was  only 
natural  that  Ira  J.  Bogert,  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  a  leading  agent,  should  have 
easily  held  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Trenton  when  he  made  a 
speech  referring  to  the  Paterson  brew¬ 
ing  rebating  cases,  recently  discussed 
in  The  Eastern  Underwriter.  As  will 
be  remembered,  under  a  law  of  1912 
an  informer  if  he  proves  rebating,  can 
collect  fines  from  the  assured.  Mr. 
Bogert  declared  that  the  Department 
of  Banking  and  Insurance  was  greatly 
interested  in  this  case,  and  that  it 
was  making  an  investigation.  Mr 
Bogert  also  declared  that  the  filing  of 
the  suits  in  this  case  had  created  such 
a  sensation  in  Paterson  and  Passaic 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  one 
ageni  desired  to  sell  his  agency  and 
leave  the  city  for  fear  of  developments 
that  would  come  in  the  brewery  cases. 
An  agent  who  had  approached  Mr. 
Bogert  with  such  a  proposition  was 
coldly  received.  The  association  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  tab  on  the  brewery  situa¬ 
tion,  to  co-operate  with  the  insurance 
department. 

President  Meredith  Dickinson,  of 
Trenton,  was  confident  that  the  agents 
were  making  progress  in  agency  quali¬ 
fication  reform.  He  said  that  in  Cam¬ 
den  was  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  lumber 
company  operating  an  insurance  agen¬ 
cy  or  an  insurance  agency  running  a 
lumber  yard;  take  your  choice.  He 
had  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
paradox,  but  he  couldn’t  quite  see  how 
a  lumber  yard  could  qualify  as  an  in¬ 
surance  agent,  nor  how  an  agency  could 
qualify  as  a  lumber  yard;  yet,  such 
was  the  fact. 

A  Newark  agent  produced  the  latest 
copy  of  the  New  Jersey  brokers’  licen¬ 
ses  and  showed  it  to  some  of  the  other 
agents.  It  was  quite  as  bulky  and 
formidable  as  the  old  one,  but  the 
agents  are  not  discouraged.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  have  given  them  new 
cheer,  particularly  the  activities  of  the 
Insurance  Department  in  the  Bell  brok¬ 
erage  case  in  Newark;  and,  letters 
written  by  the  Department  showing  a 
positive  attitude  in  getting  after  agents 
and  brokers  who  commit  irregularities. 

Leading  Agents  Belong 
The  New  Jersey  association  is  grow¬ 
ing.  It  now  has  217  members  enrolled, 
and  Arnold  Rippy,  of  Hudson  County, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  association’s 
ways  and  means  committee,  believes 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership.  One  agent  present  thought 
that  the  New  Jersey  association  should 
have  a  membership  of  2,000,  but  such 
an  enrollment  is  entirely  unnecessary. 


The  thing  that  counts  is  the  prestige 
of  members  of  an  association.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  Jersey  association 
include  most  of  the  really  influential 
agencies  of  the  State.  An  Atlantic  City 
agent  thought  that  the  Jersey  associa¬ 
tion  was  extravagant  in  giving  the  Na¬ 
tional  association  $2  a  year  for  each 
member,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
officers  that  the  two  dollars  were  well- 
contributed. 

Re-elect  Officers 

The  association  re-elected  Meredith 
Dickinson,  of  Trenton,  president,  and 
Fred  J.  Cox,  of  Perth  Amboy,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  >S.  Merchant  Meeker, 
Elizabeth,  vice-president.  These  are 
agressive  young  agents,  who  have  put 
in  effective  and  hard  work  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of 
G.  D.  Williamson,  Jersey  City;  Thomas 
C.  Moffatt,  Newark;  D.  A.  Henderson, 
Camden;  A.  W.  Dresser,  Burlington. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City. 

The  meeting  was  brisk  and  business¬ 
like.  This  association  believes  in  doing 
things.  There  were  fifty  agents  pres¬ 
ent,  and  these,  by  the  way,  included 
two  justices  of  the  peace  and  one  as¬ 
semblyman.  Judge  Hicks,  of  Summit, 
was  one  of  the  magistrates;  William 
Greveling,  of  Washington,  was  the 
other.  John  J.  Berry,  of  Newark,  is 
the  assemblyman.  No  meeting  of  New 
Jersey  agents  nowadays  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  the  presence  of  Atlee 
Brown,  and  the  popular  expert  arrived 
in  time  to  attend  the  lunch  and  hear 
himself  praised  by  Frank  Lock. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BILLETTER 


Philadelphia  Broker  Discusses  Summ.t 
Rate  Situation — Talks  of  License 
in  State 


Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  N  e  w  a  r  k 

Chartered  iu  1846 

Capital  Stock  •  •  -SI  ,000,000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,l.')2,043.ft2 

Special  lieaerve  Fund  -  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  3,252,859.29 

Total  Assets 


-  $10,004,903.21 
P.  L.  IIOADLEY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon.  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Hailey,  V 


F.  Hoadley,  Secretary 


Pros*t. 
A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


SETTLE  THE  ROEBLING  LOSS 


COMPANIES  TO  PAY  $894,737.96. 


Cause  of  Fire  Still  a  Mystery — Sound 
Value  of  Property  Destroyed 
Was  $1,570,084 


Settlement  of  the  loss  suffered  at  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  plant  of  the  John  A. 
Roebling’s  Sons  Company  on  January 
18th  is  recommended  by  the  General 
Adjustment  Bureau,  which  handled  the 
case,  upon  the  following  basis: 

Sound  value,  $1,570,084.64;  loss,  $1,- 
495,617.64;  insurance  involved,  $900,- 
000;  liability  of  companies,  $894,737.96. 

The  risk  was  insured  under  sixteen 
separate  items,  the  sound  value,  and 
other  interesting  features  being  as  here 
noted : 


Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

Replying  to  the  item  under  “New 
Jersey  Notes”  in  your  issue  of  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1915,  and  headed  “Billetter 
Did  Not  Speak”;  as  you  persist  in 
harping  on  the  subject  of  my  not  be¬ 
ing  licensed  to  do  business  in  New 
Jersey,  will  state  that  that  fact  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  not 
addressing  the  Summit  Board  of  Trade 
at  their  recent  meeting,  as  my  ab¬ 
sence  was  due  entirely  to  pressure  of 
matters  of  more  direct  importance  to 
this  office. 

As  advised  you  in  my  previous  letter, 
we  are  not  soliciting  any  business  in 
that  State,  but  we  do  reserve  the  right 
to  express  our  opinion  of  any  law  or 
laws  on  the  statute  books  of  New  Jersey 
and  before  any  body  of  men  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  For  your  information,  will 
advise  that  the  writer  was  a  licensed 
broker  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Ramsay  Law,  but 
because  of  the  arbitrary  features  of 
that  law,  allowed  my  license  to  expire 
without  renewal.  Nevertheless,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  up  the  fight  against  the 
above  law  until  same  is  either  modi¬ 
fied  or  repealed. 

I  also  note  that  you  practically  admit 
that  this  will  be  the  case  in  your  issue 
of  January  15,  wherein  you  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
has  convened  and  that  the  “general 
belief  in  New  Jersey  is  that  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  will  be  made  to  upset 
the  Ramsay  Law.” 


Items.  Value. 

Loss. 

Insurance. 

Pays. 

I 

$78,031.21 

-  $71,427.21 

$50,000.00 

$50,000.00 

2 

161,365.56 

159,365-56 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

3 

76,923.21 

63,723.21 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

4 

94,737.96 

94,737.96 

100,000.00 

94,737.00 

s 

111,590.70 

110,390.70 

75,000.00 

75,000.00 

6 

433,842.07 

403,842.07 

150,000.00 

150,000.00 

7 

125,759.27 

125,759.27 

125,000.00 

125,000.00 

8 

171,073.39 

170,173-39 

125,000.00 

125,000.00 

9 

221,366.56 

206,906.56 

120,00.00 

120,000.00 

10 

10,524.10 

9,524.10 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

ii 

48,318.19 

43,620.19 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

12 

9,855-90 

9,855.90 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

13 

10,33* -39 

10,211.39 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

14 

7,910.30 

7,685.30 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

IS 

6,480.00 

6,480.00 

4,400.00 

4,400.00 

16 

1,974-83 

1,854.83 

600.00 

600.00 

$1,570,084.64 

$1,495,617.64 

$900,000.00 

$894,737-96 

“  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  SB.OOO, 000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HEamY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


both  by  the  Roebling  management  and 
by  the  underwriters,  the  cause  of  the 
disastrous  fire  has  not  been  learned, 
nor  even  a  plausible  theory  evolved. 
The  buildings  that  constituted  the 
greater  area  were  of  brick  mill  con¬ 
struction,  and  so  cut  off  that  it  was  not 
believed  possible  for  fire  to  spread  with 
the  rapidity  it  did,  hence  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  companies  to  write  freely  upon 
the  risk. 

The  only  stock  salvage  was  some 
copper  scrap,  which,  because  of  its 
amalgamation  with  brick  and  general 
debris,  was  in  very  poor  condition  for 
recovery. 

I  will  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  you  report  in  the  same  issue, 
on  page  15,  that  Summit  has  been  re¬ 
rated  by  the  Rating  Bureau  and  tha. 
the  new  rates  are  slightly  lower  than 
those  formerly  prevailing.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  writer’s  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  insuring  public  of 
Summit  and  New  Jersey  generally 
were  not  entirely  unavailing,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  had  previously  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  could  not  hope  for  any 
reduction  in  rate.  In  other  words,  in 
this  case  “the  unwilling  horse  will  not 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus  .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


have  to  carry  the  load”  which  the  Rat¬ 
ing  Bureau  insisted  that  it  would  have  to. 

■  It  has  always  been  my  experience 
that  competition  or  the  mere  mention 
of  same  very  promptly  brings  about 
reductions  in  board  or  tariff  rates, 
when  all  other  means  fail. 

As  the  present  indications  are  that 
the  Ramsay  Law  will  soon  be  a  dead 
letter,  beg  to  advise  that  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  again  take  out  a  broker’s 
license  and  resume  business  in  New 
Jersey  just  as  soon  as  we  feel  so  in¬ 
clined  but  not  before. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy- 

-^Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

E.  K.  SCHULTZ  LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgent  General  Jl gents 

E“jrJ“"d'Ni:To,k'W  We, tern  Pem.„rlv.m. 


fHE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


February  26,  1915. 


Manager’s  Viewpoint  of  Agency  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

I  am  very  glad  there  seems  no  prob-  at  the  proposition  in  the  schedules  that 
ability  that  there  will  be  any  serious  are  filed  by  the  companies  by  their  rat- 
effort  to  disturb  that  piece  of  legisla-  ing  experts  in  a  broad-minded  and  in- 
tion  at  this  session.  We  know  how  it  telligent  manner;  and  that  the  admin- 
is  too  often  in  matters  of  legislation,  istrators  of  the  actual  detail  of  the 
No  sooner  does  a  plant  get  started  work  shall  be  equal  to  their  job.  The 
than  some  one  goes  to  the  flower  bed  great  burden  of  that  detail,  the  onus 
and  pulls  it  up  by  the  roots  to  see  of  that  has  fallen  upon  our  friend  Atlee 
whether  it  is  growing,  and  there  is  the  Brown  here,  and  I  hope  he  has  gone 
end  of  that  thing.  Now,  this  ought  to  through  the  worst  of  his  troubles, 
have  a  fair  show.  It  should  be  permit-  So  far  as  the  companies  are  con- 
ted  to  have  a  fair  trial.  In  our  business  cerned,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  they 
nothing  can  be  considered  a  fair  trial  honestly  want  to  give  this  Ramsay  Bill 
that  does  not  run  at  least  five  years,  a  fair  and  square  trial.  We  shall  great- 
or  we  have  no  basis  upon  which  to  ly  regret,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  any 
judge  anything.  pulling  of  it  up  by  the  roots  to  see  if  it 

Praises  Ramsay  Law  is  going  to  grow. 

Take  the  law  itself.  In  its  elements 


TALKS  ON  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 


George  S.  Tompkins,  of  Commercial 
Union,  Addresses  Field  Club  in 
Albany 


the  question  of  its  efficiency  and  of 
its  satisfactory  service  all  depends  upon 


State  Rate  Making 

Beyond  New  Jersey,  is  another  phase 
of  things  which  exists  in  Texas,  Kan- 


administration.  That  is,  the  law  itself  sas  and  certain  other  States.  That  is, 
is  an  instrument  which  works  for  fair  the  question  of  State  rate  making.  Now, 
conditions,  if  they  are  rightly  admin-  you  gentlemen  know  enough  about  this 
istered;  in  the  State  House  you  must  business,  I  believe,  to  agree  that  State 
have  a  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  rate  making,  extended  to  the  forty- 
insurance  who  is  broad-minded,  who  is  eight  States  of  the  Union,  inevitably 
balanced  with  common  sense,  and  who  means  the  end  of  reliable  insurance, 
is  constitutionally  able  to  look  at  two  There  would  be  gone  that  power  of  in¬ 
sides  of  a  question.  Then,  beyond  that  demnity  which  puts  united  resources 
you  must  have  an  executive,  that  is  an  underneath  a  calamity  such  as  can  visit 
expert  or  experts,  who  are  prepared  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
look  upon  the  community  in  the  spirit  Newark  and  many  other  cities  that  I 
of  a  law  that  is  intended  to  prevent  could  name  in  many  other  States,  if 
discrimination.  The  ordinary  law  of  every  individual  State  is  to  assume  to 
supply  and  demand  will  never  permit  itself  the  right  to  dictate  the  rates 
any  State  long  to  remain  abnormally  upon  which  the  fire  insurance  business 
profitable,  and  it  might  be  said,  on  the  shall  be  done.  The  indemnity  itself 
other  hand,  it  will  never  permit  any  will  be  gone.  We  will  be  able  to  take 
State  to  remain  for  a  long  time  abnor-  care  of  villages,  we  will  be  able  to  take 
mally  unprofitable.  Therefore,  what  care  of  fifth-rate  towns,  but  in  the 
should  be  the  aim  with  Legislatures,  broad  -sense  of  that  which  gives  the 

with  Rate  Experts,  or  with  the  com-  underpinning  to  the  commercial  enter- 

panies,  should  be  to  establish  the  in-  prise  of  the  country,  it  will  be  gone, 

cidenee  of  the  insurance  tax  upon  an  However,  we  see  no  sign  of  State  rate 

equitable  or  non-discriminatory  basis;  making  coming  in  New  Jersey. 


The  Albany  Field  Club  held  a  well 
attended  meeting  at  Keeler’s  hotel  in 
Albany  last  week.  The  usual  dinner 
preceded  the  business  meeting.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  paper  was 
read  by  George  S.  Tompkins,  special 
agent  of  the  Commercial  Union,  on  the 
subject  of  “Leather  Products.”  Mr. 
Tompkins  is  unusually  well  posted  on 
the  subject,  -and  went  into  it  exhaus¬ 
tively.  Later,  a  discussion  on  rate  mak¬ 
ing  took  place  in  which  W.  W.  Lenox, 
special  agent  of  the  Hartford;  Percy 
Ling,  special  agent  of  the  North  Brit¬ 
ish  &  Mercantile;  Herbert  A.  Maxson, 
special  -agent  of  the  Continental,  and 
T.  C.  N-aulty,  local  secretary  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association,  participated. 


ican  Union  Fire,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
compel  the  return  of  commissions  paid 
upon  business  placed  with  that  insti¬ 
tution,  will  be  energetically  contested 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  which  has  engaged  emi¬ 
nent  counsel  in  the  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  HOME 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  its  ever¬ 
growing  business  the  following  head 
office  appointments  have  been  made  by 
the  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York: 

Eastern  Department — Jay  Zorn  and 
Harold  S.  Poole,  agency  supervisors. 

Western  Department — John  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  agency  supervisor;  William  Millar 
and  Robert  W.  Roberts,  assistant 
agency  supervisors. 

Southern  Department — William  L. 
Denn's,  agency  supervisor. 

Pacific  and  Foreign  Departments— 
Wilfred  Kurth,  agency  supervisor. 


RETURN  COMMISSIONS 


National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  to  Vigorously  Contest 
Trial  Suit 


A  matter  of  high  interest  to  the 
agents  of  the  country  is  their  liability 
for  commissions  upon  business  placed 
with  a  company  which  fails  before  com¬ 
pleting  its  contractural  obligations. 

The  issue,  raised  through  the  attempt 
of  the  receiver  for  the  defunct  Amer- 


Charles  M.  Barry,  western  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire,  of  Philadel 
phia,  and  mentioned  by  the  gossips  for 
ihe  presidency  of  the  Company,  which 
office  has  not  been  filled  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Col.  R.  Dale  Benson,  some 
months  ago,  is  a  typical  Westerner  and 
fas  just  the  push  needed  to  put  the 
Pennsylvania  in  the  running.  The 
Company  is  a  fine  one,  none  belter 
m  the  country,  but  it  needs  an  infusion 
of  new  blood  in  its  management. 
Barry  could  supply  it. 


so  -that  it  may  be  evenly  distributed 
among  individuals;  this  the  Ramsay 
Bill  permits,  so  that  thereafter  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  State  House  will  look 

STATE  RATE-MAKING  IMPRACTICAL 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
be  made  and  enforced  provided  the 
same  be  not  contrary  to  prohibitions 


(To  .be  continued.) 

NEW  JERSEY  REINSURANCE 


Prudential  Fire  of  Manchester  With¬ 
draws  From  That  State — High 
Loss  Ratio  Cause 


The  Prudential  Fire  of  Manchester, 

_ _ _ _ ^  _ _  N.  H.,  has  reinsured  all  of  its  New  Jer- 

conforming  to  law  and  practice  of  this  se^  business  in  the  Globe  &  Rutgers. 

Commonwealth  and  be  in  writing,  and  ^he  Prudential  has  been  doing  busi- 

prior  to  its  taking  effect  a  copy  thereof  ness  in  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jer- 

be  filed  with  the  Insurance  Commis-  selr  since  1903,  but  its  experience  in 

sioner  and  with  each  Rating  Bureau  the  latter  State  makes  the  reinsurance 
of  which  any  of  the  parties  thereto  '*-s  business  there  advisable, 
shall  be  a  member  or  subscriber. 

Section  12.  The  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  after  due  notice  and  hear¬ 
ing  upon  complaints  or  upon  his  own 
motion  make  an  order  disapproving  any 
such  agreement  or  any  part  of  such 
agreement.  No  such  agreement  shall 
be  in  force,  nor  shall  any  rights  be 
based  thereon,  after  service  of  a  copy 
of  such  order  upon  each  of  the  parties 
to  such  agreement  and  upon  each 
Bureau  with  which  such  agreement  is 
required  to  be  filed.  Service  may  be 
made  by  mail  and  shall  be  completed 
upon  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
time  for  transmission  fixed  in  such 
order.  The  action  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  in  making  or  refusing  to 
make  any  such  order  shall  be  subject 
to  summary  review  before  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Section  13.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
in  so  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 


American  Agency 
Bulletin 

To  Be  Printed  Weekly  and  Price 
Increased — Old  Rate  for  Limited 
Period  to  New  Subscribers. 

The  American  Agency  Bulletin 
will  soon  be  printed  as  a  Weekly 
Issue  to  all  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
and  to  all  subscribers.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  $2  per  annum  will  be 
increased  to  $3.  There  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  price  to  agents  who 
are  members  through  the  State  As¬ 
sociations.  New  subscribers  can 
have  the  Bulletin  at  the  old  rate  of 
$2  if  they  come  in  right  now.  Ad¬ 
dress  American  Agency  Bulletin,  55 
Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Enlarge  Your  Business 
Next  Year 


No  doubt  you  would  like  to  do  it. 

You  caa— if  you  sell  the  Equity-Value  Accident 
and  Disability  Policies  issued  by  The  Maryland. 

These  policies  frankly  make  their  strongest  appeal 
to  the  great  middle  class— many  of  them  heretofore 
uninsured  because  they  knew  the  old-style  policies 
weren’t  intended  for  them  and  that  they  had  to  pay 
too  much  for  them. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  Equity-Value  Policies  is 
that  they  can  be  written  to  fit  the  prospect.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  pay  for  benefits  he  doesn’t  want  and  that  he 
will  likely  never  receive. 

Briefly— they  give  more  insurance  to  the  average 
man— for  less  money— than  any  policies  on  the  market. 

And  our  national  advertising  campaign  in  the  best 
magazines  helps  you  to  sell  them. 

Remember— the  first  man  to  sell  this  policy  in  your 
town  will  have  all  the  advantage.  Are  you  the  one  ? 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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Bonds  of  Suretyship=Casualty  Insurance 

FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
Assets  over  .  .  $11,000,000 

The  Strongest  Surety  and  Casualty  Company 

in  the  World 
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ACCIDENT  CLAIM  ADJUSTING 

hints  for  settlement  men 


J.  M.  Parker,  Jr.f  Aetna  Life  Gives 
Exce  lent  Advice  Along  Lines  in 
Which  He  is  Skilled 


Popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding  the  average  man  is  honest 
in  h;s  dealings  even  with  corporations, 
and  such  mistakes  as  he  makes  are 
due  to  ignorance  rather  than  to  design. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  statement 
made  by  John  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  accident  and  liability  department 
of  the  Aetna  Life,  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  address  upon  “Personal  Accident 
Adjusting”  delivered  before  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute  of  Hartford,  a  few  days 
ago. 

After  noting  that  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  paid  over  $12,000,000  in  personal 
accident  claims  last  year,  Mr.  Parker 
from  his  large  experience,  offered  the 
following  suggestions  to  those  charged 
with  adjusting  losses  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  companies: 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  accident  insur¬ 
ance  claim  examiner  or  adjuster  to  sat¬ 
isfy  himself,  from  examination  of  the 
evidence  submitted,  that  a  claim  is  a 
proper  one  for  approval;  to  see  that 
valid  claims  are  paid,  and  inversely  to 
withhold  approval  where  the  facts  de¬ 
mand.  The  average  man  is  honest  even 
in  dealing  with  corporations,  and  a 
great  majority  of  claims  are  straight; 
that  is.  they  are  either  all  right  as  pre¬ 
sented  or  they  are  straight  in  the  sense 
that  claimants  are  straightforward  in 
their  statements,  but  ask  for  more  than 
the  policy  contract  entitles  them  to, 
usually  through  ignorance. 

Ignorance  of  the  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  policyholder  does  not  warrant 
the  adjuster  in  making  improper  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  company’s  funds  just  be¬ 
cause  the  excess  amount  is  asked  for  in 
good  faith,  but  his  duty  is  frequently 
rendered  difficult  in  such  cases,  for  he 
wants  to  satisfy  the  policyholder  of 
the  absolute  justice  of  his  position, 
which  is  not  always  easy,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  a  dishonest  raid  upon  a 
company’s  treasury  the  adjuster  may 
conserve  his  energies  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  number  of  years  ago  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  policies  to  provide  that  im¬ 
mediate  notice  must  be  given  in  event 
of  accident  or  injury,  on  account  of 
which  claim  may  be  made.  Later,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  word  “immediate,”  a  more 
liberal  phrase  was  substituted,  “as 
early  as  may  be  reasonably  possible.” 

The  examiner  must  be  familiar  with 
the  various  forms  of  policy  contracts 
and  their  several  provisions  as  to  the 
giving  of  notice.  Among  the  classes  of 
notices  of  injury  that  require  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  claim  ex- 
aminei  it  may  be  in  order  to  mention 
knee  injuries,  cases  of  hernia  and  cases 
where  disability  is  complicated  b> 
disease  conditions.  A  knee  injury 
sometimes  results  in  a  very  difficult 
claim  to  handle,  for  while  there  may 
be  no  doubt  as  to  an  injury  having  been 
sustained,  its  actual  nature  may  be  so 
obscure  that  the  best  surgeons  are  un¬ 
able  to  state  the  exact  condition,  or 


if  they  are,  to  make  any  satisfactory 
prognosis. 

Disease  Complications 

Disease  complications  in  connection 
with  an  accident  c’aim  are  another 
source  of  responsibility  for  examiners 
and  adjusters,  especially  if  there  are 
indications  that  the  disease  existed  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  injury,  although 
sickness  is  sometimes  a  legitimate  se¬ 
quel  to  an  accidental  injury,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  traumatic  pneumonia,  the  com¬ 
pany  being  just  as  much  liable  for  in¬ 
demnity  for  disability  resulting  from 
the  pneumonia  following  an  injury  in 
such  a  case  as  from  any  ofher  disability 
caused  by  the  injury. 

The  services  of  the  company’s  local 
surgeons  or  medical  examiners  are 
freely  requisitioned  not  only  in  cases 
of  doubtful  liability,  but  in  connection 
with  claims  that  are  apparently  clear 
where  disability  is  long,  so  that  when 
the  company  is  asked  to  make  large 
payments  the  examiner  has  such  medi¬ 
cal  advice  as  to  confirm  his  judgment 
in  approving  the  claims. 

The  duty  of  an  examiner,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  claim,  is  to  see  that  the 
amount  claimed  is  in  accord  with  the 
policy  provisions,  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  double  benefits  accumulations 
and  all  other  frills,  and  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted,  including  certificate 
of  the  insured’s  attending  physician.  He 
should  also  see  that  the  insured  re¬ 
ceive..  any  benefits  he  is  entitled  to 
under  the  policy  contract  that  he  may 
have  overlooked,  such  for  example,  as 
fee  for  a  surgical  operation  named  in 
the  policy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  number  of  claims  handled  go 
through  without  trouble,  but  there  are 
cases  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  to  make  a  material  draft  upon  the 
adjuster’s  stored  up  wisdom. 

A  large  proportion  of  people  are 
honest  even  in  dealing  with  “soulless 
corporations,”  and  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  accident  and  health  claims 
pass  through  the  files  of  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  company  without  friction  or  delay, 
so  that  a  claimant  for  weekly  indem¬ 
nity  or  for  loss  of  hand,  or  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  under  a  death  loss,  receives  the 
amount  due  without  red  tape  or  need¬ 
less  delay,  and  a  list  of  promptly  paid 
claimc  is  about  the  best  advertising  an 
agent  can  carry  in  his  pocket. 


A  SPECIAL  CAMPAIGN 


Prudential  Casualty  Company  to  Ener¬ 
getically  Seek  Accident 
Business 


While  planning  to  seek  all  classes 
of  business  which  it  writes  with  un¬ 
usual  energy  this  year,  the  Prudential 
Casualty,  of  Indianapolis,  will  make  an 
especial  drive  for  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  and  health  risks. 

Speaking  of  the  movement  J.  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  superintendent  of  the  Company’s 
accident  and  health  branch,  says:  “A 
special  branch  office  has  been  opened 
for  the  industrial  department  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  an  executive  special 
representative  appointed  to  handle 
same.  General  Manager  Davis  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  has  already  arranged 
contracts  with  a  good  staff  of  industrial 
men  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and 
has  received  applications  for  agencies 


from  quite  a  few  representative  men 
throughout  the  State.  In  other  States, 
both  commercial  and  industrial  agencies 
are  being  opened.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Company  to  reward  the  indus¬ 
trial  agents  making  the  best  record  by 
promptly  promoting  them  to  positions 
as  district  managers  or  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  industrial  department. 
The  Company  is  optimistic  as  to  the 
outlook  for  its  accident  and  health  de¬ 
partments  during  the  coming  year.” 


“A  SURPASSING  RECORD” 


Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Company  Continues  to  Make 
Giant  Strides 


pany  has  created  a  well  disciplined 
agency  force,  which  produced  net  pre¬ 
miums  of  $4,568,520  last  year,  and  is 
well  equipped  to  greatly  exceed  this  sum 
in  future.  Compared  with  the  returns 
of  1913  the  figures  above  given  show 
a  gain  of  $1,165,484,  which  indicates 
wnat  the  field  men  of  the  Massachusetts 
Eonding  are  capable  of. 

The  assets  of  the  Company  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  were  $4,641,311.31;  nearly  one- 
half  of  which  or,  $2,237,508.38  was  poli¬ 
cyholders  surplus.  In  addition  there 
is  $386,489  of  assets  not  allowed  by  the 
insurance  department,  but  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Falvey  is  convinced,  is  perfectly 
good  and  will  so  prove. 


The  NATIONAL  of  Detroit 

Pioneer  of  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance. 


UP-TO-DATE  POLICIES. 

'^Srao$-' 

Salaried  positions  for  high-class  men  of  experience. 


A  high  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
capacity  of  President  T.  J.  Falvey  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  is 
the  wonderful  progress  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  since  its  launching  seven  years 
ago. 

Within  that  short  period  the  Corn- 


Writing  fidelity  and  surety  bonds,  lia¬ 
bility,  automobile  and  teams  property 
damage,  workmen’s  compensation,  per¬ 
sonal  accident,  health,  burglary,  theft 
and  plate  glass  insurance,  and  issuing 
liberal  forms  in  each  department,  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  is  a  prime 
favorite  with  agents  and  their  clients, 
and  its  success  is  wholly  deserved. 
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Mourn,  i  SOCIETY  CONVENES 


IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED 


Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  So¬ 
ciety  Meets  in  New  York — Consider 
Legislative  and  Compensation 
Matters 


The  proper  workmen’s  compensation 
loss  reserve  was  the  all-important  topic 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Casualty 
Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of 
America  in  New  York  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last.  A  business  meeting  was 
held  on  the  19th,  in  the  library  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  and  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  all  day  Saturday,  at  which  import¬ 
ant  papers  were  read  and  discussed, 
summaries  of  which  are  contained 
hereinafter.  One  of  the  topics  of  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  was  the  anticipated 
legislation  in  the  various  States  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  existing  laws  governing  loss 
reserves.  The  meeting  closed  with  a 
dinner  at  the  City  Club  on  Saturday 
evening. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  be  held  in  May  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America.  The  following  “fellows”  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society:  Henry 
Collins,  John  M.  Laird,  C.  W.  Fellows, 
Gordon  Case,  Geo.  Lambert  Smith,  W. 
R.  Madrill,  Franklin  B.  Mead,  Richard 
Fondiller,  F.  S.  Garrison,  W.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rolph,  James  E. 
Flannigan,  Harry  Lubin,  John  T.  Stone, 
J.  Highland  Burns  and  Abb  Landis. 

The  proceedings  and  minutes  of  the 
first  meeting  have  been  published  by 
the  Society  in  book  form,  comprising  a 
•comprehensive  review  of  the  workings 
of  the  organization,  together  with  valu¬ 
able  statistics  on  general  casualty  mat¬ 
ters,  including  the  papers  read  at  that 
session.  It  also  contains  a  bibliography 
on  casualty  subjects  with  a  list  of  the 
books  and  publications  on  technical 
topics.  It  was  announced  that  the 
work  of  establishing  a  library  was  pro¬ 
gressing  with  satisfactory  rapidity. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  consulting  actu¬ 
ary,  read  a  paper  on  “Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Claim  Reserves.” 

“Workmen’s  Compensation  Reserves” 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Joseph 
H.  Woodward,  actuary  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  of 
New  York: 

The  subject  of  the  reserves  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  in  the  United  States 
upon  a  solvent  basis  is  one  which  will 
doubtless  occupy  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  this  Society  during  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  No  satisfactory  prece¬ 
dents  or  established  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  such  reserves  are  as  yet  avail¬ 
able  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
subject,  from  varying  points  of  view, 
will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  treat¬ 
ed  and  disposed  of.  No  solution  of  the 
problem  finally  satisfactory  from  an 
actuarial  standpoint  will  be  possible 
until  the  analyzed  statistics  of  some 
years’  experience  with  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  United  States  are 
available.  Meanwhile  the  practical 
question  is  to  find  a  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  reserves  which  will  be  workable  as 
an  insurance  department  requirement 
and  uniformly  applicable,  so  far  as  may 
be,  to  companies  operating  in  many 
States  and  under  varying  workmen’s 
compensation  laws. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  reserves 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
any  branch  of  insurance  are  (1)  the 
loss  reserve  and  (2)  the  premium  re¬ 
serve. 

Death  Claims:  Suspended  Mortality 

Where,  as  in  New  York,  the  death 
benefit  is  relatively  costly  as  compared 
with  the  other  benefits  provided  in  the 
law  the  question  of  suspended  mortal¬ 
ity  is  of  considerable  moment  and  neg¬ 
lect  to  make  proper  provision  therefor 
may  have  a  seribus  effect  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  reserve.  In  using  the 
term  “suspended  mortality”  I  refer  to 
those  cases  where  death  adjudged  to  be 
the  result  of  the  work-injury  occurs 
some  time  after  the  injury  and  subse¬ 


quent  to  the  date  as  of  which  the  re¬ 
serve  is  being  computed.  Cases  appear¬ 
ing  on  their  face  to  be  permanent  or 
temporary  disabilities  prove,  every  so 
often,  to  be  cases  where  compensation 
for  death  following  the  disability  is 
payable.  Now,  from  prior  considera- 
itons,  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that 
the  probability  that  deaths  occurring 
among  the  disabled  will  be  adjudged 
to  arise  from  the  work  accident  causing 
the  disability  will  diminish  as  the  peri¬ 
od  elapsed  since  the  accident  increases, 
and  that  it  will  eventually  become  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible.  How  many 
years  it  will  require  for  this  suspended 
mortality  to  wear  off  is  a  question 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  there 
are  no  statistics  to  answer.  After  con¬ 
sidering  certain  data  published  by  the 
German  National  Insurance  office,  I 
venture  to  propose  the  arbitrary  as¬ 
sumptions,  however,  that  suspended 
mortality  wears  off  at  the  end  of  twen¬ 
ty  years  and  that  its  effect  diminishes 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Under  these  assumptions 
the  reserve  for  suspended  mortality 
may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
computed  reserves  for  actual  mortality 
by  percentages  depending  upon  the 
number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  year 
of  issue  of  the  policies  to  which  the 
actual  deaths  relate. 

Compensation  Claims  Should  be  Pre¬ 
ferred  Claims 

The  question  of  making  claims  for 
workmen’s  compensation  just  as  se^ 
cure,  financially,  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  is  one  to  which  careful 
thought  should  be  given.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  should  be  provided  by 
statute  (1)  that  in  the  event  of  insol¬ 
vency  or  liquidation  of  any  insurance 
carrier  workmen’s  compensation  claims 
are  to  be  treated  as  preferred  over 
other  loss  claims  and  (2)  that  claims 
for  insurance  losses  in  general,  includ¬ 
ing  workmen’s  compensation  losses,  are 
to  be  treated  as  preferred  over  claims 
against  the  unearned  premium  fund. 
Such  action  would  prove  more  effective 
in  giving  special  protection  to  benefi¬ 
ciaries  under  workmen’s  compensation 
policies  than  would  the  requirement  of 
a  special  deposit  and  it  would  be  free 
from  discriminatory  results  of  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  character. 

Conclusion 

Briefly  stated,  the  salient  features  of 
the  method  of  computing  workmen’s 
compensation  loss  reserves  proposed  in 
this  paper  are:  (1)  the  basing  of  the 
reserve  upon  pure  premiums  during  an 
initial  period  sufficiently  extended  to 
make  unnecessary  the  detailed  consid¬ 
eration  of  that  vast  majority  of  claims 
which  are  for  trivial  or  minor  injuries; 
(2)  the  individual  valuation  of  other 
claims  upon  the  basis  of  suitable  stand¬ 
ards  of  mortality,  remarriage  and  inter¬ 
est;  (3)  the  valuation  of  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  cases  of  temporary  disability  upon 
the  assumption  that  these  cases  merge 
into  cases  of  permanent  disability  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  from  the 
date  of  the  accident  and  that  they 
meanwhile  tend  to  approach  permanent 
disability  cases  in  value  as  their  dura¬ 
tion  increases;  (4)  the  charging  of  a 
reserve  for  suspended  mortality  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  reserve  for  actual  mor¬ 
tality  but  decreasing  as  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  year  of  issue  increas¬ 
es;  (5)  the  charging  of  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  reserve  for  deferred  claim  expen¬ 
ses  calculated  as  a  percentage  addition 
to  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  items. 

Such  a  plan  has  no  great  claim  to 
originality,  but  I  venture  to  submit 
that,  pending  the  accumulation  of  suit¬ 
able  and  extensive  statistics  relating 
to  workmen’s  compensation  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  found  labor- 
saving  and  practically  convenient  and 
may  be  made  to  produce  reserves 
which  will  measure  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy  the  probability  of 
loss  payments. 

Liability  Claim  Reserves 

B.  D.  Flynn,  secretary  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company,  proposed  a 
method  for  the  calculation  of  liability 
and  Workmen’s  Compensation  Claim 
Reserves,  in  brief  as  follows: 


The  present  Liability  Claim  Reserve 
Law  of  New  York,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  insurance  men  qualified  for  the 
work  after  careful  study  of  all  plans, 
utilizes  the  first  method  outlined  above 
for  the  valuation  of  mature  claims,  and 
the  second  method  for  the  valuation  of 
immature  claims  resulting  from  busi¬ 
ness  written  in  the  years  just  preced¬ 
ing  date  of  valuation.  In  the  method 
proposed  below  the  same  general  plan 
of  the  present  law  will  he  adopted  with 
minor  changes  in  detail.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  the  proposed  plan  in  legal 
phraseology. 

All  outstanding  Liability  and  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  claims  under  poli¬ 
cies  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1913, 
shall  be  valued  by  the  method  outlined 
in  the  present  law  of  New  York  State — 
except  that  the  individual  estimates  of 
outstanding  workmen’s  compensation 
claims  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  claim  reserve  for  Liability  poli¬ 
cies  issued  after  January  1,  1913,  shall 
be  calculated  separately  from  that  for 
workmen’s  compensation  contracts  is¬ 
sued  after  that  date. 

The  claim  reserve  for  Liability  poli¬ 
cies  issued  after  January  1,  1913,  shall 
be  calculated  as  follows: 

For  policies  issued  in  the  eleventh 
and  earlier  years  of  business  preceding 
date  of  valuation  the  reserve  shall  be 
the  number  of  outstanding  suits  valued 
at  $1,000  per  suit. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  fourth  to 
tenth  years  (inclusive)  preceding  date 
of  valuation  the  reserve  shall  be  the 
number  of  outstanding  suits  valued  at 
$750  per  suit. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  third  year 
preceding  date  of  valuation  the  reserve 
shall  be  60  per  cent,  of  earned  premi¬ 
ums,  less  losses  and  loss  expense  paid, 
with  a  check  on  outstanding  suits  at 
$750  each. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  second  year 
preceding  date  of  valuation  the  reserve 
shall  be  60  per  cent,  of  earned  premi¬ 
ums,  less  losses  and  loss  expense  paid, 
with  a  check  on  outstanding  suits  at  an 
average  cost  per  suit  derived  from  the 
experience  of  all  companies — as  out¬ 
lined  hereafter. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  first  year 
preceding  date  of  valuation  the  reserve 
shall  be  60  per  cent,  of  earned  premi¬ 
ums,  less  losses  and  loss  expense  paid, 
with  no  suit  check. 

The  claim  reserve  for  Workmen’s 
Compensation  policies  issued  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1913,  shall  be  as  follows: 

For  policies  issued  in  the  fourth  and 
earlier  years  preceding  date  of  valua¬ 
tion  the  reserve  shall  be  the  total  of 
the  individual  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
outstanding  claims  calculated  upon  the 
basis  mentioned  hereafter. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  third  year 
preceding  date  of  valuation  the  reserve 
shall  be  65  per  cent,  of  earned  premi¬ 
ums,  less  losses  and  loss  expense  paid, 
with  a  check  by  individual  estimates 
of  outstanding  claims  calculated  upon 
the  basis  mentioned  hereafter. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  second  year 
preceding  date  of  valuation  the  reserve 
shall  be  65  per  cent,  of  earned  premi¬ 
ums,  less  losses  and  loss  expense  paid, 
with  no  check  by  individual  estimate 
of  outstanding  claims. 

For  policies  issued  in  the  first  year 
preceding  date  of  valuation  the  reserve 
shall  be  65  per  cent,  of  earned  premi¬ 
ums,  less  losses  and  loss  expense  paid, 
with  no  check  by  individual  estimate 
of  outstanding  claims. 


Except  that  the  percentages  of  earn¬ 
ed  premiums  to  be  used  for  policies  is¬ 
sued  in  the  calendar  years  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  while  these  years  are  in  the 
three  year  period  just  preceding  date 
of  valuation,  shall  be  55  per  cent., 
60  per  cent,  and  62 ^  per  cent,  respect¬ 
ively. 

Unassigned  Losses 

The  method  of  apportioning  unas¬ 
signed  loss  expense  paid  in  a  particular 
calendar  year  to  the  various  years  of 
business  under  the  policies  of  which 
the  expense  was  incurred  shall  be  for 
Liability  business — that  required  in  the 
present  law  of  New  York.  For  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  business  the  meth¬ 
od  of  apportionment  should  take  into 
consideration  the  relatively  shorter 
period  during  which  this  expense  is  in¬ 
curred.  A  distribution  is  proposed  of 
40  per  cent,  to  the  year  of  business 
corresponding  to  the  calendar  year  of 
payment,  50  per  cent,  to  the  year  just 
preceding  and  10  per  cent,  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  preceding. 

Mr.  Flynn  further  outlined  his  plan 
for  the  calculation  of  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  claim  reserves. 

Expense  Adjustment 

Robert  K.  Orr,  manager  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Accident  Insurance  Fund, 
spoke  on  “An  Expense  Adjustment  in 
Connection  with  the  application  of  a 
Law  Differential,”  in  part,  as  follows: 

Inasmuch  as  the  rates  for  Workmen’s 
Compensation  insurance  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  are  likely  to  be  compared 
by  the  various  supervising  officials,  it 
would  now  seem  to  be  an  opportune 
time  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the 
expense  factor. 

It  is  now  customary  to  load  the  net 
(pure)  premium  with  a  percentage.  A 
little  consideration  shows  that  this  is 
not  only  unscientific  but  is  unfair  to 
those  States  having  a  high  compensa¬ 
tion  rate.  At  the  best  we  should  use 
a  percentage  only  for  that  part  of  the 
expenses  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
per  cent,  of  the  premium,  such  as  com¬ 
missions,  taxes  and  possibly  some  ad¬ 
justment  expenses.  The  balance  of  the 
expense  part  of  the  premium  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  percentage  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  such  expense  in  a  State  having 
a  high  net  premium  rate  is  no  more 
than  the  expense  in  a  State  having  a 
low  net  premium  rate. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a 
differential  cannot  be  easily  applied  to 
a  net  premium  in  such  a  way  as  to  ad¬ 
just  the  loading  fairly  between  the 
various  states. 

A  paper  by  Saul  Epsteen,  ex-Insur- 
ance  Commissioner  of  Colorado,  on  “A 
Method  of  Computing  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Rates”  was  read.  The  paper 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  attitude 
of  capital,  labor  and  the  various  insur¬ 
ance  departments  toward  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rates. 

I.  M.  Rubinow  read  a  paper  on  “Our 
Problems,”  covering  the  work  of  the 
Society,  its  progress  and  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  met.  He  defined  the 
work  of  the  actuaries  and  statisticians 
and  in  closing  said:  “Over  and  above 
them  there  must  be  the  spirit  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  of  striving  for  truth. 
Granted  these,  our  statistical  depart¬ 
ments  may  become  organizations  for 
useful  social  service,  provided  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  Impressing  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  insurance  carriers  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  such  individual 
investigations  be  given  proper  pub¬ 
licity,  without  which  all  exchange  of 
knowledge  is  impossible.” 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


The  manner  in  which 
Investment  the  funds  of  the  estate 
of  Trust  are  invested  by  the 
Funds  fiduciary  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the 
surety,  says  A.  J.  White,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Co. 
If  the  fiduciary  fail  to  invest  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  a  reasonable  time 
is  a  question  of  fact,  he  is  liable  to  the 
cestique  trust  or  ward  for  the  interest 
lost  through  his  neglect.  If  the  funds  as 
received  by  him  are  not  safely  invested, 
he  must  dispose  of  the  questionable  se¬ 
curities  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
invest  the  proceeds  in  securities  which 
are  approved  by  law  or  rule  of  court. 
In  the  absence  of  such  law  he  must 
exercise  sound  discretion  and  good 
faith  in  investing.  If  the  fiduciary  is 
a  trustee  acting  under  an  instrument 
in  writing,  he  is  governed  by  its  terms 
as  to  investments.  The  class  of  securi¬ 
ties  in  which  a  trustee  may  invest  has 
been  fixed  by  law  in  some  States,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  the  fiduciary 
must  adhere  to  the  requirements  of  the 
statute.  In  other  jurisdictions  the 
courts  have  established  rules  by  which 
the  fiduciary  must  be  guided  in  mak¬ 
ing  investments.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
conservative  rule  is  that  laid  down  bv 
the  Courts  of  New  York  State,  which 
states  the  following  to  be  sound:  Heal 
estate,  bonds  of  individuals  secured  by 
first  mortgages  of  real  estate,  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  corporations,  and 
municipal  securities.  It  is  safe  for  the  fi¬ 
duciary  to  follow  this  rule  in  absence  of 
any  statute  or  ruling  in  his  own  State. 
The  fact  that  a  security  comes  within  a 
certain  class  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  it  is  a  safe  investment,  and  if  a 
loss  is  sustained  for  having  invested 
in  such  security  through  lack  of  dis¬ 
cretion  or  good  faith,  the  fiduciary  and 
the  surety  will  be  responsible  for  any 
depreciation.  The  following  invest¬ 
ments  are  never  approved:  Loans  on 


personal  security,  investments  in  busi¬ 
ness  ventures,  second  mortgages,  mort¬ 
gages  on  leasehold  property,  unim¬ 
proved  real  estate,  or  rather  that  yield¬ 
ing  no  income,  and  we  might  add  un¬ 
listed  stocks  or  bonds. 

*  *  * 

The  Standard  Life,  of 
Importance  Pittsburgh,  in  speak- 
of  Health  ing  of  accident  and 
Insurance  health  insurance,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact 
that  fow  persons  know  whether  they 
are  insured  against  various  things,  es¬ 
pecially  pertaining  to  health. 

“Comparatively  few  men,”  says  the 
Standard  Life,  “realize  the  importance 
of  carrying  health  insurance.  No  man 
who  owned  a  valuable  10-story  building 
would  think  of  insuring  only  five 
stories,  and  yet  this  is  just  what  the 
person  is  doing  who  carries  accident 
and  not  health  insurance.  The  chances 
of  illr.ess  are  much  greater  than  of 
accident. 

“In  the  past  some  dissatisfaction  has 
been  caused  among  accident  and  health 
policyholders  because  when  they  have 
been  ill  or  met  with  an  accident  they 
found  their  particular  illness  or  injury 
was  not  covered  by  their  policy.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  knows  whether  or  not  his 
accident  policy  limits  accidents  to 
those  caused  by  external  or  violent 
means;  whether  he  would  be  entitled 
to  double  indemnity,  under  his  policy,  if 
he  were  injured  while  riding  on  the  steps 
or  running  board  of  a  public  convey¬ 
ance;  whether  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  full  weekly  indemnity  under  his 
health  policy  if  he  were  ill  but  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house;  whether  blood-poison¬ 
ing,  sun-stroke,  freezing,  hydrophobia 
and  asphyxiation  are  deemed  bodily  in¬ 
juries;  whether  the  hospital  benefits, 
under  his  policy,  grant  extra  indemnity 
for  accident  as  well  as  illness,  and 
whether  the  insured  must  be  confined 
in  an  incorporated  hospital.” 


EXENDED  COVERAGE 


New  Policy  of  National  Casualty  to 
Indemnify  for  “Every,  Possible 
Accident” 


Challenging  the  statement  that  the 
basic  premium  of  one  dollar  per  month 
for  an  industrial  accident  policy  is  in¬ 
adequate,  the  National  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Detroit,  holds  it  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  is  prepared  to  prove  its  posi¬ 
tion  from  experience  over  a  period  of 
years. 

More  than  that,  the  National  Casualty 
has  a  policy  which  it  will  issue  on 
March  1,  the  indemnities  thereunder 
being  far  more  liberal  than  those  now 
granted. 

Discussing  the  proposed  contract 
Agency  Director  Gerald  Bunker,  of  the 
Company,  says: 

"It  will  cover  every  possible  acci¬ 
dent.  and  every  sickness  or  disease  ex¬ 
cept  veneral.  The  only  exceptions  will 
be  those  against  fraud,  or  against  dis¬ 
abilities  which  do  not  result  from  acci¬ 
dent  or  illness.  Every  day  of  disability 
will  be  covered  for  accident,  and  every 
day  of  disability  will  be  covered  for 
sickness;  and  the  maximum  indemnities 
will  be  given,  and  the  premium  will 
be  exactly  one  dollar  per  month  in  all 


classes.  We  are  aware  that  the  loss 
ratio  cn  this  policy  will  be  higher,  and 
therefore  the  field  cost  will  have  to  be 
lower.  But  we  believe  the  greater  list 
of  well  satisfied  and  continuing  policy¬ 
holders  will  readily  reconcile  the  field 
man  to  the  acceptance  of  smaller  com¬ 
missions.” 


SINGLE  PREMIUM  OF  $17,500 

Surety  writing  companies  are  doing 
a  lucrative  business  just  now  in  sup¬ 
plying  bonds  guaranteeing  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  war  supplies  to  various  Euro¬ 
pean  governments.  The  National 
Surety,  of  New  York,  which  rather  spe¬ 
cializes  upon  this  class  of  hazard,  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  $5,000,000  bond  for 
which  it  received  a  premium  of  $17,500. 


ADDS  $50,000  TO  CAPITAL 

An  additional  $50,000  has  been  se¬ 
cured  to  the  capital  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Accident  Company  of  Boston, 
making  that  item  $150,000,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  surplus  to  policyholders  of 
$200,000. 


Claims  aggregating  $853,210.56  were 
paid  by  the  accident  department  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  of  Los  Angeles, 
last  year,  of  this  amount  $188,542.13 
went  for  death  benefits. 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 


Massachusetts  Bondingandnsurance  Company 

BOSTON  T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000  Write  For  Territory 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  S1VIALL  ,  •  •  •  .  President 

A  STRONG  CASUALTY  COMPANY  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  5800,000 

Write*  die  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

Agents  Wanted  in  Undeveloped  Territory 

Apply  PETER  EPBS,  Agency  Manater,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  18  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranee  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PERSONAl,AACCIDENT  POI  JCIF.S 
AND  HEALTH  A  VL/lVllvJ 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pret.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  abb’i  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY —  INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 

Employers 

Public  Vessel  Owners  Burglary 

Teams  General  Contingent  Workmen's  Collective 

Workmen’s  Landlords  Druggists  &  Individual  Accident  &  Health 

Compensation  Elevator  Physicians  Industrial  Accident  &  Health 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Incorporated  .under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Laws  in  1901 

Fidelity 

Bonds, 

Theft, 

Health 

and  Surety 
Burglary  and 
Accident  and 
Insurance 

Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Company 

New  York  Branch  Office 


80  Maiden  Lane 


(jjaaualtg  (JU . 

INDIANAPOLIS 

LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

— Liability - Property  Damage - Collision;  Employers'  Liability — Public 

— Teams - Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation — General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address' 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 

What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 

The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  State* 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  A.  DAY,  President 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 


Total  Insurance  in  force  December  31st,  1913 . 

Total  Resources  December  31st,  1913 . 


.SI  3,280,108 
.  2,230,832 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  the  right  men,  offering  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  lucrative  agencies  and  future  advancement  with 
our  Company.  For  full  particulars.  Address: 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisania 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


FIRE 

AND  TORNADO 
RENT.  LEASE.  USE 
AND  OCCUPANCY 

CAPITAL  -$4,000,000 
ASSETS  -  $17,938,784 
LIABILITIES  -  $9,193,374 
Net  =  Surplus  $4,745,410. 

EUGENE  L. 

KENJAMIN  ItUSH,  Vice-President 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2»k1  Vice-Preside*it 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MARINE 

AND  INLAND  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION,  MOTOR 
BOAT,  TOURIST 
FLOATER.  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  FLOATER. 
PARCEL  POST 


LOSSES  PAID  SINCE 
ORGANIZATION 
$164,800,757. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  $8,745,410. 

ELLISON  President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
SHELDON  CATLIN,  Asst.  Seoretwr 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 

Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 
on. 


Live  ones  win 
among 

IZZERS 


Write  to 

J.  L.  BABLER 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 


International  Life 


ST.  LOUIS 
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JMBERMEN  GET 

WILDLY  EXCITED 


y  Their  Business  is  Menaced  by 
Insurance  Companies’ 

Attitude 


’POSE  REVISED  BUILDING  ACTS 

:w  Organization  Formed  in  Chicago 
to  Fight  “Other  Than  Wood" 
Movement 


Representatives  of  the  lumber  inter- 
ts  in  the  United  States  gathered  in 
licago  on  February  24  and  25  and 
rmed  an  organization,  the  ostensible 
irpose  of  which  was  to  combat  the 
ither  than  wood”  movement.  It  is  no 
rnbt  natural  that  these  men  whose 
t’elihood  is  gained  through  the  use 
■  lumber  as  a  building  material  should 
•ek  some  explanation  for  the  poor  con- 
tion  of  their  business  other  than  the 
ct  that  their  commodity  is  a  thing 
:  the  past,  in  a  large  sense — a  material 
hich  has  been  replaced  by  modern 
iventions  which  are  cheaper,  more 
urab’.e  and  not  combustible.  The  fire 
lsurance  companies  have  been  select- 
d  as  the  “excuse.” 

Charge  a  Plot 

In  an  effort  to  make  it  appear  that 
im'ber  and  lumbermen  were  greatly 
bused  and  the  victims  of  a  deeply 
lid  plot,  several  men  spoke  to  the  as- 
ociation  in  Chicago  accusing  the  in- 
urance  companies  of  making  every 
ffort  to  wreck  the  lumber  interests 
iirough  legislation  and  false  state- 
lents.  John  W.  Barry,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
a.,  a  leading  lumberman,  became  in- 
oherently  violent  in  his  attacks  on  the 
isurance  companies. 

Mr.  Barry  is  no  longer  young,  which 
lay  account  for  the  disconnected  facts 
nd  ideas  which  he  presented  to  the 
lumbermen,  expecting  them  to  take  for 
ranted  all  the  idea3  his  peculiar  chan- 
els  of  thought  led  him  to  expound, 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lumbermen 
nil  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  that  prod- 
ct  which  costs  nothing  and  is  given 
c  freely  by  a  certain  class  of  mer- 
hants. 

A  good  idea  of  Mr.  Barry’s  style  of 
nnuendoes  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ollowing  abstracts  from  his  speech: 

“We  object  to  substitutes  or  anything 
■lse  forced  upon  our  communities  by 
irdinances  secured  by  the  insurance 
contingent  through  indirection  and  de¬ 
ception — we  object  to  the  Underwriters’ 
laboratories  being  set  up  as  suggested 
n  the  proposed  ordinances  to  dictate 
vhat  shall  and  shall  not  be  used.  Mon- 
>polies  built  up  in  such  a  manner  could 
veil  afford  to  line  the  nest  of  the  labora- 
ories  bunch  with  golden  fleece.  *  *  * 
VIore  than  two-thirds  of  the  United 
hates  fire  loss  due  to  frame  buildings;  so 
(Continued  on  page  16)  * 
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SIXTEEN  HUNDRED 

BILLS  ALREADY  IN 


William  BroSmith,  of  Travelers,  De¬ 
precates  Deluge  of  Insurance 
Measures  in  Legis’atures 

COMPULSORY  INVESTMENT  LAWS 


They  are  Unjust,  Says  Distinguished 
Lawyer — Time  for  Co-operation 
to  Dispel  Errors 


In  the  forty-three  legislatures  in  ses¬ 
sion  there  have  been  introduced  1,600 
measures  which  affect  insurance  in 
some  ways.  The  significance  of  these 
measures  and  the  attitude  of  the  State 
toward  insurance  were  discussed  by 
William  BroSmith,  counsel  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Life  Underwriters  Association 
of  New  York. 

Few  of  these  measures  will  be  enact¬ 
ed  into  law,  and  many  of  them  are 
crude  and  illogical,  and  it  is  amazing 
that  in  a  business  so  well-founded  as 
life  insurance  there  should  come  such 
a  flood  of  corrective  measures. 

State  Insurance  and  Compulsory  In¬ 
vestment 

In  Oklahoma  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
shall  sell  all  classes  of  insurance  to 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  at  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  prevailing  rates  now 
charged  and  that  the  operating  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  Commissioner  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  premi¬ 
ums  which  he  shall  collect.  In  the 
same  State  and  also  in  Kansas  it  is 
proposed  to  enact  compulsory  invest¬ 
ment  features  similar  to  those  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  Texas  some 
years  ago. 

Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  legislatures 
also  have  compulsory  investment  laws. 
The  Pennsylvania  bill  calling  for  the 
investment  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Mr.  BroSmith  calls  absurd. 

Regarding  compulsory  investments 
Mr.  BroSmith  said: 

In  this  connection,  insurance  companies 
which  withdrew  from  Texas  because  of  the 
requirements  as  to  compulsory  investments  of 
the  Robertson  Law  have  been  tendered  assur¬ 
ances  of  a  substantial  repeal  of  this  law  if 
they  will  agree  to  lend  $50,000,000  in  Texas 
during  the  next  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est,  the  prevailing  interest  rate  at  the  present 
time  being  8  per  cent.,  and  this  being  due 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  Robertson  Law. 

Is  this  not  a  remarkable  proposition  to.  come 
from  a  State  to  the  insurance  companies  of 
other  States  and  between  the  lines  a  sorry 
confession  that  Texas  is  sadly  in  need  of  the 
fifty  millions,  which  would  have  been  invested 
in  Texas  properties  and  securities  at  reason¬ 
able  interest  rates  but  for  this  same  Robertson 
Law? 

When  by  reason  of  extravagant  expenditures 
or  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  the  State  finds  itself  in  need  of  money, 
the  insurance  companies  are  among  the  first  to 
be  called  upon  to  make  up  any  deficit.  Thus, 
although  we  teach  and  practice  thrift  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  for  extrava¬ 
gance.  Although  life  insurance  companies  do 
all  within  their  power  to  encourage  sobriety, 
they  are  made  to  bear  an  undue  share  of  the 
burden  of  eliminating  alcohol.  Even  the.  good 
old  State  of  Connecticut,  which  is  so  justly 
proud  of  her  insurance  companies,  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  which  other  States  have 
succumbed,  for  it  is  now  proposed  in  her  be¬ 
half  to  make  up  a  deficiency  due  to  unwise 
expenditures  by  adding  to  the  tax  now  imposed 
upon  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  stock 
companies  one-half  of  one  per  centum  upon  the 
surplus  of  the  companies.  Such  surplus  for.  the 
purpose  of  taxation  shall  include  all  undivided 
profits  and  reserves  of  such  corporation  held 
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at  rpose  except  that  for  retiring  bonds 
for  le  payment  of  taxes.  In  other  words 
sura  nee  company  with  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  oi  assets  and  ninety  millions  of  life  re¬ 
serves  would  pay  in  addition  to  the  tax  upon 
the  capital  stock  a  tax  of  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  upon  its  reserves  and  surplus. 

In  discussing  supervision  Mr.  BroSmith  said: 

Supervision. 

That  as  creatures  of  the  State,  insurance 
companies,  like  all  other  corporations,  whether 
directly  organized  under  charters  granted-  by 
the  legislature  or  formed  under  general  acts, 
are  properly  subject  to  supervision  and  regu¬ 
lation  is  true;  that  in  the  home  State  and 
elsewhere  they  should  bear  their  reasonable 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  under 
which  they  operate  properly  imposed  is  equally 
true;  but  that  a  State  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  gives  corporate  life  to  one  or  more  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  or  that  another  State,  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  permits  companies  organized 
elsewhere  to  transact  business  within  its  bord¬ 
ers  shall,  in  either  instance,  assume  to  do 
that  which  may  operate  to  injure  or  interfere 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance  is  not  true. 

Is  State  Responsible  for  Prosperity  of 
Companies? 

It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  hear  not  from 
agitators  only  but  from  legislators  and  others 
prominent  in  political  affairs  that  insurance 
companies  owe  their  privileges,  success  and 
rosperity,  in  fact,  everything,  to  the  State, 
ence,  the  latter  should  be  constituted  a  pre¬ 
ferred  beneficiary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
State  is,  but  not  exactly  in  this  sense.  Upon 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  an  account,  in 
which  upon  the  debit  side  there  is  set  down 
what  the  State  has  done  for  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  on  the  credit  side  what  the  insurance 
companies  have  done  for  the  State  the  balance 
would  be  found  to  be  overwhelmingly  on  the 
credit  side. 

Some  Illuminative  Book-keeping 

I  need  not  quote  the  general  figures  for  with 
these  you  are  familiar,  but  let  me  take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  company  with  which  I  am  associ¬ 
ated  and  Connecticut  as  the  chartering  State: 
Upon  the  debit  side  you  will  place: 


1.  Charter  granted  by  the  State. 

2.  Protection  enjoyed  by  all  cor¬ 
porations  and  citizens. 

3.  Supervision. 

4.  Premium  income  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  (1914)  . . .... . $1,169,633.10 

Then  upon  the  credit  side  place: 

1.  Taxes  (State  and  municipal)  and 

departmental  fees  .  $307,824.15 

2.  Death  and  other  loss  claims  in 

Connecticut  . 311,132.78 

3.  Salaries  and  commissions  paid 

in  Connecticut  . . . .  1,204,838.69 

4.  Dividends  paid  in  Connecticut 

(1914)  . ; . ; .  639.124.00 

5.  Investments  in  Connecticut  and 

policy  loans  . || . .  5,919,888.00 

6.  Real  estate  loans  in  Connecticut  1,544,650.00 

7.  Real  estate  owned  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  .  2,025,000.00 


$11,952,457-62 


This,  as  you  will  observe,  takes  no  account 
of  premium  income  collected  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
all  of  which  sifts  through  the  home  office,  and 
which,  though  invested  largely  throughout  the 
country,  is  of  material  advantage  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  investments  to  the  banking  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  Nor  does  it  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  large  number  of  taxpayers  we  have 
added  to  the  grand  list  of  the  State  by  means 
of  remuneration  paid  officers,  employes  and 
agents.  What  is  true  of  this  Company  is  true 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  every  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  the  country  in  its  relation 
with  the  home  State. 

Good  Old  American  Doctrine  Goes  By 
the  Board 

The  American  doctrine  of  protection  to  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  has  never  been  applied  to  the 
business  of  insurance,  and  American  compa¬ 
nies  must  hold  their  own  as  best  they  may 
against  foreign  competition. 

What  we  complain  of  is  the  assumption  that 
the  chartering  State  is  the  generous  discoverer, 
founder  and  dispenser  of  the  benefits  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  that  the  company  is  only  the  created 
and  subordinate  instrument.  Again,  that  a 
State,  which  may  not  be  able  to  keep  its  gov¬ 
ernmental  expenditures  within  its  revenue,  can 
through  some  occult  process,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  knowledge  or  experience,  furnish  in¬ 
surance  on  its  own  account  so  successfully  as 
to  eliminate  eventually  all  private  control  of 
the  business,  meanwhile  taking  the  credit  for 


all  of  the  good  results  of  insurance  protection 
furnished  by  successfully  conducted  private 
corporations. 

During  the  past  year  the  responsible  head  of 
a  State  commission  declared  with  reference  to 
a  department  of  insurance  other  than  life  that 
“It  is  not  a  legitimate  business,  never  has 
been  and  can  never  be  made  such.  It  would 
not  be  considered  a  legitimate  business  propo¬ 
sition  for  private  corporations  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  policing  our  cities  and  making 
arrests  for  the  violation  of  laws.  That  is  a 
matter  that  is  very  properly  considered  one  of 
the  functions  of  government;  so  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free  Public  school  system,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  administration  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  act  by  which  the  injuries  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  our  State  are  cared  for  is  as  much  a 
function  of  government  as  the  policing  of  our 
cities  or  the  conduct  of  our  free  public  schools.” 
If  the  management  of  one  de-artment  of  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  function  of  government,  why  should 
not  the  State  conduct  all,  and  some  have  tried 
the  experiment  in  the  departments  of  life  and 
fire  insurance.  These  are  but  additional  illus¬ 
trations  and  variations  of  that  assumption 
which  we  condemn. 

Sums  Up. 

You  may  inquire,  therefore,  why  I  bring 
these  thoughts  to  you  at  this  time.  The  an¬ 
swer  is: 

First.  To  present  the  spread  of  error,  for 
granting  that  what  we  have  criticised  is  the 
minority  attitude,  and  one  which  must  fall  be¬ 
fore  public  opinion  when  thoroughly  aroused, 
there  is  nevertheless  that  risk  of  serious  and 
perhaps  irremediable  loss  which  attaches  to 
those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights,  especially 
against  aggressive  antagonists.  We  are  now 
paying  the  penaltv  in  many  ways  for  apathy 
and  a  lack  of  co-operation  at  times  when  dan¬ 
ger  signals  were  clearly  visible — for  instance, 
the  compulsory  investment  laws,  the  Missouri 
Suicide  Law,  special  deposits  and  surety 
bonds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unreasonable  tax 
impositions. 

Second,  because  you  are  the  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  of  insurance;  the  preachers  of  the 
faith.  Through  you  and  that  great  army  of 
agents  which  you  represent  the  companies  ex- 
ect  to  dispel  these  errors  and  to  get  the  truth 
efore  the  people.  Great  is  the  power  of  the 
press,  but  greater  still  in  this  regard  is  the 
power  of  the  well  equipped  and  well  informed 
advocate  of  insurance  protection. 


PRUDENTIAL  POLICY  EXHIBIT 


2,122,264  Industrial  Policies  Issued  in 
1914 — 142,949  Ordinary  Policies 
Issued 


The  Prudential’s  statement  of  the 
1914  industrial  business  contains  many 
interesting  figures.  At  the  end  of  1913 
there  were  in  force  10,075,010  whole 
life  policies,  for  $1,337,801,469;  844,269 
endowment  policies,  for  $97,487,080; 
and  245,017  term  and  other  policies,  for 
$26,636,122.  During  the  year  there 
were  issued  1,497,803  whole  life  poli¬ 
cies,  for  $222,592,133;  624,461  endow¬ 
ment  policies,  for  $64,789,785.  Revivals 
during  the  year  were  211,993  whole 
life  policies;  21,777  endowment  poli¬ 
cies.  The  total  outstanding  industrial 
policies  of  The  Prudential’s  industrial 
department  are  11,959,621  for  $1,567,- 
542,431. 

In  the  ordinary  department  the  total 
number  of  policies  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1914  was  876,024; 
amount,  $1,024,935.81.  During  the  year 
103,664  whole  life  policies  were  issued 
for  $105,722,715;  31,578  endowment  poli¬ 
cies  for  $26,161,500;  7,707  term  and 
other  policies,  for  $29,411,918. 

In  the  industrial  department  132,900 
policies  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
insured;  in  the  ordinary  department 
6,109  policies  terminated  by  the  death 
of  the  insured. 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1909 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 

5,352,260.00 

10,057,028.00 


Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Sept.  30,  1914 


1,306,689.41  14,859,856.00 

1,500,835.10  23,650,512.00 

1 ,8 1 5,302.46  30,630,355.00 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS  ” 

What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 

The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States 
165  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  A.  DAY,  President 


Mr.  Broker: — 

NET  COST  Spells  Profit  To  You 

Continuous  Ever  Increasing  Profit 

Route  of  Least  Resistance 

via 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

For  Greater  New  York 

Phone,  Barclay  7876  1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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EW  POLICIES  FOR  U.  S.  A  &  L. 

H  E  D  U  L  E  OF  RATES  GIVEN 


.-Partnership  or  Joint  Life  Contracts 
Are  Participating — Issued  on 
Many  Plans 


New  policies  have  been  announced  by 
e  United  State*  Anmiity  &  Life,  of 
licago.  The  Co-partnership  or  joint 
e  contracts  are  participating  and  will 
issued  on  the  Whole  Life,  Twenty 
iy  Life,  Twenty  Year  Endowment  or 
.venty  Pay  Life  With  Annual  Addi- 
ms  plan.  Rates  for  equal  ages  are 
ven  below.  Rates  for  unequal  ages 
ay  be  secured  by  usual  formula  shown 
rate  books  of  companies  writing 
int .  life  policies. 

Co-Partnership  Plan— Joint  Life  Insurance, 
inual  Rates  Per  $1,000  of  Insurance  on  Two 


Lives  Insured  Jointly  Participating. 

20  Pay  20  Year 


Equal 

Whole 

Life 

End 

Ages 

Life 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 

20 

$29.29 

’  $39-38 

$53-59 

21 

29.82 

39-85 

53-72 

22 

30.40 

40.35 

53.85 

23 

31.00 

40.88 

53-99 

24 

3' 64 

41-43 

54-15 

25 

323 1 

42.00 

54-32 

26 

33-02 

42.60 

54-50 

27 

3376 

43-24 

54-73 

28 

34  59 

43-91 

54-95 

29 

35-42 

44.61 

55-20 

30 

36-32 

45-35 

55-48 

31 

37-28 

46.14 

56-05 

32 

38.29 

46.95 

56.64 

33 

39.36 

47.83 

57-29 

34 

40.51 

48.74 

57-96 

35 

41.71 

49.70 

58.70 

36 

43.00 

50.73 

59-48 

37 

44-37 

51.80 

60.30 

38 

45-82 

52.94 

61.20 

39 

47-37 

54-15 

62.18 

40 

49.02 

55-44 

63.23 

41  - 

50.79 

57-05 

64.38 

42 

52.6s 

58.75 

65.60 

43 

54-65 

60.58 

66.95 

44 

56.80 

62.51 

68.43 

45 

59-08 

64-59 

70.03 

46 

61.52 

66.80 

71.80 

47 

64.12 

69.18 

73-72 

48 

66.91 

71-73 

75.83 

49 

69.89 

74.48 

78.16 

50 

73.o8 

77-44 

80.72 

51 

76.51 

80.62 

83-52 

52 

80.19 

84.09 

86.62 

53 

84.12 

87.84 

90.03 

54 

88.36 

91.90 

93-78 

55 

92.97 

96.33 

97.91 

Three 

Non-participating 

forms,  ; 

’hole  -Life,  Twenty  Pay  Life  and 
wenty  Year  Endowment  have  been 
sued.  Rates  for  these  are  given  in  the 
illowing  table: 


Non-Participating  Annual  Rates. 
Per  $i,ooo  Insurance. 


20  Pay. 

20  Y ear 

Age 

Whole  Life 

Life 

End. 

20 

$14.96 

$22.60 

$41.78 

21 

15.29 

22.97 

41.84 

22 

15-63 

2336 

41.91 

23 

15-99 

2375 

41.97 

24 

16.37 

24.17 

42.05 

25 

16.77 

24-59 

42.13 

26 

17.18 

25-04 

42.21 

27 

17.62 

25-51 

42.30 

28 

18.08 

25-99 

42.40 

29 

18.57 

26.49 

42.51 

30 

19.08 

27.02 

42.63 

31 

19.62 

27-56 

42.76 

3  2 

20.19 

28.13 

42.90 

33 

20.79 

28.73 

43-o6 

34 

21.43 

29-35 

43-23 

35 

22.IO 

30.00 

43-42 

36 

22.8l 

30.68 

43-63 

37 

23.56 

31-39 

43.86 

38 

24-35 

32.13 

44.12 

39 

25.10 

32.91 

44.41 

40 

26.09 

-33*73 

44-73 

41 

27.04 

34.60 

45-09 

4 2 

28.04 

35-51 

45-49 

43 

29.11 

36.47 

45-94 

44 

30.25 

37-48 

46.45 

45 

31-47 

38.55 

47.01 

46 

32.76 

39-69 

47-63 

47 

34- 13 

40.90 

48.33 

48 

35-6o 

42.18 

49.11 

49 

37-17 

43-54 

49-98 

50 

38.83 

44-99 

50-94 

51 

40.61 

46.53 

52.00 

5  2 

42.51 

48.17 

53- 1 8 

53 

44-53 

49-93 

54-48 

54 

46.68 

51.80 

55-92 

55 

48.98 

53.8i 

57-51 

56 

51-44 

55-96 

59.26 

57 

54.06 

58.26 

61.18 

58 

56.87 

60.74 

63-29 

59 

5987 

63.40 

65.62 

60 

63.08 

66.27 

68.16 

Whole 

Life  Values 

the  same  as 

Whole  Life, 

Annua! 

Dividends; 

Twenty  Pa 

yment  Life 

\ralues 

the  same  as 

Guaranteed 

Semi-Annual 

Dividend;  Twenty  Year  Endowment  values  the 
same  as  Twenty  Year  Endowment  Ordinary. 


N.  J.  GROSS  PREMIUMS 
OF  LIFE  COMPANIES,  1914 


Prudential — Ind.,  $6,476,674;  Ordinary 
$2,824,281. 

Metropolitan — Ind.,  $3,743,950;  Ordi¬ 
nary  $2,372,180;  Dis.,  $6,049. 

John  Hancock — Industrial,  $878,252; 
Ordinary,  $399,016. 

Colonial — Industrial,  $412,904;  Ordi¬ 
nary,  $107,585. 

American  Assurance — Industrial,  $10,- 
014;  Ordinary,  $5,097.  Aetna  $314,863; 
Bankers,  la.,  $22,077;  Berkshire,  $52,- 
833;  Colonial  National,  $22,239;  Connec" 
ticut  General,  $74,477;  Continental 
Mutual,  $172,562;  Equitable,  N.  Y„  $1,- 
164,655;  Equitable,  la.,  $6,763;  Fidelity 
Mutual,  $126,514;  Germania,  $64,570; 
Home,  $102,476;  Manhattan,  $31,832; 
Mutual  Ben,  $1,306,585;  Massachusetts 
Mutual,  $346,608;  Mutual  Life,  $819,432; 
National,  $61,813;  New  England,  $174,- 
070;  New  York,  $1,070,141;  North 
American,  $71,934;  N.  W.  Mutual,  $398,- 
744;  Pacific  Mutual,  $7,367;  Penn  Mutual 
$715,216;  Phila.  Life,  $113,656;  Phoenix 
Mutual,  $93,174;  Security  Mutual,  $29,- 
369;  State  Mutual,  $116,042;  Sun  Life, 
$12,664;  Trav.  $357,218;  Union  Centen¬ 
nial,  $110,016;  Union  Mutual,  $33,145; 
U.S.  Life,  $24,063 ;  Prov.  L.  &  T.,  $778,- 
900. 


TO  MEET  MAY  26-27 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  of  the  Pfyoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  a 
recent  conference  with  the  officials  of 
the  company,  decided  to  hold  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Niagara  Falls  on  May  26  and  27.  The 
committee  includes  E.  R.  Putnam,  of 
Pittsburgh,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  B.  E.  Ellis  of  Minneapolis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee;  O.  S.  Rogers,  of 
New  York;  Will  A.  Waite,  Detroit; 
Jules  Girardin,  Chicago;  Charles  E. 
Fish,  Boston,  and  George  L.  McDonald, 
Louisville. 


DAY’S  RECORD  IS  UNBROKEN 


WROTE  MILLION  LAST  MONTH 


Chicago  Agency  of  Mutual  Life  Keeps 
up  Pace  for  Twenty-nine 
Consecutive  Months 


The  remarkable  Darby  A.  Day  Agency, 
which  has  been  writing  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  month  since  October, 
1912,  had  a  hard  proposition  before  it 
when  February  1  came  along.  In  the 
short  month  of  twenty-eight  days  four 
days  were  Sundays  and  Washington’s 
and  Lincoln’s  Birthdays  were  also  on 
the  calendar. 


Would  Not  Let  Down 


The  agency  decided  to  keep  plugging 
away,  although  it  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  to  roll  up  a  million  in  the  limited 
time.  However,  on  February  15  more 
than  $500,00’0  had  been  written.  On 
February  27,  Saturday,  Darby  A.  Day 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter: 

You  can’t  keep  a  squirrel  on  the 
ground.  February  paid  for  $1,007,- 
000.  Insurance  applied  for  was 
$1,660,000.  DARBY  A.  DAY. 

The  record  of  the  agency  for  the 
last  twenty-nine  months  follows,  the 
figures  being  furnished  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  by  the  home  office  of  the 
Mutual  Life. 


October,  1912 

November  “ 

December  “ 

January  1913 

February  “ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  “ 

October  “ 

November  “ 

December  “ 

January,  1914 

February  “ 

March  “ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  “ 

October  “ 

November  “ 

December  “ 

January,  1915 

February  “ 


$1,004,173 

1,022,500 

1,222,737 

1,005,132 

1,012,771 

1,025,000 

1,015,087 

1,007,504 

1,004,111 

1,011,156 

1,002,000 

1,000,410 

1,059,139 

1,011,620 

1,008,746 

1,012,500 

1,013,000 

1,012,671 

1,090,850 

1,102,515 

1,006,168 

1,016,192 

1,004,107 

l,176,yl7 

1,007,312 

1,003,302 

1,001,338 

1,006,000 

1,007,000 


$29,871,958 


CALCULATING  DIVIDENDS 

Precise  Method  by  Which  Work  is 
Done,  Explained  by  Prudential 


In  its  annual  reports  to  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Department’s  on  1914  business 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  make  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  precise  method  by  which 
annual  dividends  have  been  calculated 
by  the  Company. 

For  each  kind  of  policy  a  calcu¬ 
lation  is  made  to  ascertain  the  annual 
and  accumulated  earnings  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Company’s  experience. 
For  this  purpose  the  sums  insured  in 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  are  subdivided  into  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  year  of  issue  and  kind  of  policy, 
and  the  corresponding  reserves  and 
accrued  surplus  of  each  group  are 
tabulated.  Estimates  are  then  made 
of  the  expected  income  from  premiums 
and  interest,  and  the  out  go  for  claims, 
surrenders,  dividends  and  first  year  and 
renewal  expenses,  and  the  estimated 
total  of  each  of  these  items  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  actual  figures,  and  a 
ratio  derived  for  correction  of  the  esti¬ 
mate. 

The  estimated  reserves  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  similarly  corrected  to  agree 
in  the  aggregate  with  the  actual  re¬ 
serves,  are  deducted  from  the  funds  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  obtained  by  adding 
income  to  the  funds  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  deducting  outgo.  The 
surplus  so  obtained  in  each  group  is 
divided  by  the  estimated  sums  insured 
in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  also 
corrected  to  agree  in  the  aggregate 
with  the  actual  total,  the  accumulated 
surplus  per  $1,000  for  each  year  of 
duration  and  kind  being  thus  obtained, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  earnings  of  the  year  are  as¬ 
certained. 

The  surplus  so  determined  represents 
the  earnings  at  the  effective  age  for 
the  group  in  question.  Calculations 
are  then  made  of  a  hypothetical  group 
of  1,000  policies  for  $1,000  each,  for 
each  of  the  entry  ages  20,  30,  40,  50 
and  60,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
fund  formed  by  taking  account  of  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  and  the  resulting  sur¬ 
plus.  Rates  of  interest,  mortality, 
surrender  and  expense  are  derived 
from  the  Company’s  experience,  and 
the  available  dividends  so  disclosed 
are  made  to  correspond  at  the  effective 
age  for  each  group  with  those  obtained 
as  described  in  the  foregoing.  Divi¬ 
dends  for  intermediate  ages  are  deriv¬ 
ed  by  interpolation. 


WINS  ODD  SUIT 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  has  won  the 
suit  it  brought  against  Ernest  W.  Bird 
in  Western  New  York.  The  interesting 
point  was  that  Bird,  who  had  applied 
for  a  job  as  policeman,  was  to  take 
out  the  policy  if  he  were  made  a  police¬ 
man.  H’e  was  not  successful  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  premium  on  a  policy. 
The  company  sued. 


FISCAL  POLICY  UNSOUND 


George  I.  Cochran's  View  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Administration  Distributed  by 
Wall  Street  House 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co.,  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  have 
printed  the  composite  opinion  of  seven 
hundred  leading  American  business 


men  on  “The  Past  and  the  Future  of 
American  Business.” 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  sym¬ 
posium  is  George  I.  Cochran,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life.  Mr.  Coch¬ 
ran  concludes  his  analysis  of  present 
business  conditions  by  saying:  “The 
reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  is  the  present  unsound  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Administration.” 


The  World’s  Record! 

During  1914  The  Prudential  issued  and  revived 

$518,963,821 

paid-for  Life  Insurance  at  the  lowest  expense-rate  in  its  history 

This  is  the  greatest  amount  ever  written  in  a  single  year  by  any  company  in  the  world 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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THE  TWO  LEADING  LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  JAPAN 


MASAJIRO  HORINO  TERUO  FUJITA 


Two  of  the  leading  life  insurance  writers  in  the  Orient,  and  both  writing  for  an  American  company — the  New 
York  Life — are  Teruo  Fujita,  of  Tokio,  and  Masajiro  Horino,  of  Hokkaido,  Japan.  They  look  like  the  live-wire 
propositions  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Fujita  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  Life  for  five  years,  all  the  time  in  Tokio.  He  has  personally 
paid  each  year  for  an  average  of  about  $250,000,  American  gold.  In  1914  he  increased  it  to  $299,000.  His  business 
is  the  result  of  his  own  effort  solely.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  Japanese  personal  writer  in  the  world,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  example  to  agents  everywhere  of  thrift  in  work.  In  1914  he  had  examined  Yen  599,500  and  paid  for 
Yen  598,000.  A  Yen  is  fifty  cents.  He  paid,  therefore,  for  $299,000  or  within  $750  of  what  he  wrote,  a  conserva¬ 
tion  of  time,  talent  and  effort  that  is  as  commendable  as  it  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Horino  began  with  the  New  York  Life  in  1903,  and  has  been  a  steady  and  large  producer.  In  his  twelve  years 
of  service  he  has  paid  for  between  three  and  four  million  dollars,  American  gold.  Mr.  Horino  is  the  Company’s 
agent  at  Hokkaido,  the  northern  island  of  Japan.  Acting  as  Dairiten-cho,  he  employes  sub-agents.  His  paid  busi¬ 
ness  in  1914  was  $270,500,  American  gold. 


KEEP  YOUR  DISTANCE 


KEEPING  WIFE  FROM  WORRY 


A  Clever  Argument  Advanced  to  As¬ 
sured  by  an  Illinois  Life 
Man 


Any  good  argument  to  overcome  the 
objection  of  a  wife  to  the  principles  of 
insurance  is  worth  reproducing.  The 
following  statement  made  by  an  agent 
of  the  Illinois  Life  to  a  prospect  de¬ 
serves  a  niche  of  its  own  for  clever¬ 
ness: 

“Now,  Mr.  Prospect,”  says  Col. 
Hughes,  “Let  me  give  you  some  good 
advice.  Don’t  talk  to  your  wife  about 
this  matter  yet,  because  it  isn’t  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  insurance.  You  must  first  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  accepted  by  the  company, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  your  phy¬ 
sical  condition  may  be  found  such  that 
the  company  will  not  issue  a  policy 
on  your  life,  and  if  such  should  be  the 
case,  and  your  wife  knew  about  it — as 
she  most  certainly  would,  should  you 
consult  her  before  making  the  applica¬ 
tion,  she  would  worry  a  great  deal,  and 
fearing  that  you  were  not  going  to  live 
very  long  her  life  would  be  made  vtery 
unhappy.  Now  you  can  save  her  all 
this  worry  by  going  ahead  on  your 
own  judgment,  and  should  you  be  re¬ 
jected  she  neea  never  know  it.  If  you 
are  not  rejected,  when  the  policy 
comes  will  be  ample  time  for  you  to 
consult  with  her  as  regards  making 
this  investment  and  since  this  policy 
would  mean  so  much  to  her  and  the 
children,  in  event  of  your  death,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  her  approval.” 


Bernard  J.  Marley,  for  fourteen  years 
superintendent  of  the  Newark  indus¬ 
trial  branch  of  the  John  Hancock,  has 
been  made  district  manager  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  George  Eidel,  of  Brooklyn, 
succeeds  him. 


Since  organization,  the  New  York 
Life  has  paid  in  death  claims,  and  for 
dividends,  matured  endowments,  sur¬ 
rendered  values,  etc.,  $996,370,690. 


Good  Advice  to  Agents  From  the 
International  Life  of 
St.  Louis 

Some  otherwise  good  agents  fail  a 
lot  of  times  by  fondling  prospects,  says 
the  International  Lifeman. 

It  disgusts  nine  of  ten  people. 

Some  agents  have  the  habit  and  don’t 
know  it. 

They’ll  draw  up  to  a  prospect  in  dis¬ 
gusting  breath-swapping  nearness,  and 
gradually  work  up  to  showing  the  entire 
interior  of  their  mouths — a  disgusting 
thing. 

They’ll  fondle  a  prospect’s  leg  and 
arm. 

They’ll  arouse  every  bit  of  disgust 
the  prospect’s  got. 

All  this,  and  perhaps  oe  unconscious 


of  the  fatal  mistake  they  are  making. 

Under  sucn  circumstances  the  braini¬ 
est  talk  of  the  best  posted  life  writer 
on  earth  falls  flat,  powerless. 

Such  things  would  offend  the  very 
agent  guilty  of  them  if  perpetrated  on 
him  by  an  agent  for  something. 

It  pays  to  keep  your  distance — keep 
your  breath  and  hands  away  from 
people. 


INLOW  AND  HEAD  JOIN  FORCES 


William  H'.  Inlow  and  Gary  M.  Head 
have  become  partners  in  a  general  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  Missouri  State  life  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Ola.  Mr.  Inlow  has  been 
a  successful  general  agent  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Life  for  some  time;  Mr. 
Head  was  formerly  with  the  Southland 
Life  in  Seymour,  Tex.,  and  was  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city. 


GROUP  INSURANCE  LOSSES 


Best  To  Make  Employer  the  Bene 
ficiary  Says  Frank  W.  Bidweil,  of 
Aetna  Life 


Frank  W.  Bidweil,  superintendent  o 
the  death  claim  department  of  th 
Aetna  Life,  in  a  talk  before  the  Insur 
ance  Institute  of  Hartford,  said  regard 
mg  group  insurance: 

“Some  companies  are  issuing  grou) 
insurance  contracts.  The  companie 
are  feeling  their  way  slowly.  The  ide; 
is  to  insure  the  employes  of  a  compan. 
under  one  contract,  and,  with  a  fe\ 
exceptions,  without  medical  examine 
tions.  The  insurance  is  usually  cond 
tioned  on  the  employes  having  worke* 
on  full  time  and  pay  for  a  certaii 
length  of  time.  The  conditions  unde 
this  kind  of  insurance  vary  so  greatl; 
that  there  are  very  few  cases  alike 
The  contracts  are  made  payable  t 
various  beneficiaries.  A  satisfactor; 
way  where  it  can  be  done  is  to  mak 
the  employer  the  beneficiary  as  true 
tee.  Where  they  are  payable  to  th 
family,  who  live  in  a  foreign  countrj 
the  claim  department  has  quite  a  littl 
difficulty  in  making  a  prompt  settk 
ment. 

“There  have  been,  however,  a  nun 
ber  of  cases,  where  we  have  receive* 
considerable  abuse  for  not  knowing  al 
the  personal  affairs  of  the  insured  an 
notifying  the  heirs  the  moment  the  ir 
sured  died.  Some  letters  are  receive 
which,  after  reading,  you  simply  hav 
to  lay  aside  until  you  have  cooled  oi 
enough  to  enable  you  to  write  courts 
ously.  In  the  majority  of  cases  th 
heirs  would  never  have  known  of  th 
insurance,  as  the  policies  are  usuall 
lost.” 

On  the  general  subject  of  claims  Mi 
Bidweil  said: 

“A  company  always  regrets  the  neces 
sit-y  and  the  attendant  notoriety  of 
suit  at  law,  for  no  matter  what  the  oul 
come,  the  fact  that  the  company  resist 
the  claim  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  i 
the  eyes  of  many  who  do  not  troubl 
themselves- to  look  into  the  merits  of 
case,  but  where  during  the  first  yea 
the  insured  commits  suicide  or  it  is  di: 
covered  that  gross  material  misrepn 
sentations  have  been  made,  such 
claim  must  be  resisted  by  a  compan 
in  justice  to  its  policyholders.  The 
there  are  cases  of  disappearance,  wher 
the  evidence  presented  does  not  sati; 
fy  the  company  that  the  insured  is  dea 
and  also  various  other  cases  which  caus 
the  companies  considerable  troubl 
and  expense.  It  is  remarkable,  hov 
ever,  how  few  claims  are  resisted.  Or 
of  the  claims  paid  in  1913  by  ten  lea< 
ing  companies,  the  number  was  les 
than  2  per  cent.” 


DEATH  COMES  QUICKLY 


President  Talbot,  of  Fidelity  Mutua 
Quotes  Figures  Showing  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Life 


In  his  annual  report,  President  Walk 
Lemar  Talbot,  of  the  Fidelity  Mutuf 
Life,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ( 
the  claims  presented  in  1914,  twent; 
one,  aggregating  $45,601  occurred  du: 
ing  the  first  policy  year;  thirteen  du 
ing  the  second  policy  year  and  nin 
teen  during  the  third  policy  year. 

In  other  words,  fifty-three  policyhol 
ers  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  car 
ful  scrutiny  of  a  medical  examinatio; 
some  within  a  year,  some  two  year 
all  of  them  within  three  years,  died  i 
1914.  Their  chances  were  good  whe 
they  insured,  just  as  good  as  those  < 
any  average  man  in  good  health,  bi 
life  may  depart  by  many  exits  and  it 
not  given  to  any  of  us  to  make 
choice.  Perfect  health  to-day  does  n< 
protect  us  against  the  pneumonias,  tt 
typhoid  fevers,  or  the  automobile  act 
dents  of  a  few  months  hence. 


WET,  BUT  DRY 

One  of  the  insurance  editors  sai 
last  week:  “Of  life  insurance  it  ca 
be  said  that  as  a  business  it  is  simpl 
and  yet  complex.”  It’s  all  of  that. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


March  5,  1915. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  MEN  MEET 


WILLETT  TALKS  IN  SYRACUSE 


Little  Life  Insurance  Legislation  in 
This  State,  Says  Senator  Walters, 
at  Banquet 


Good  fellowship  permeated  the  elev¬ 
enth  annual  banquet  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  Syracuse,  at 
Syracuse  on  Saturday  night.  Local  men 
were  joined  by  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Au¬ 
burn,  Utica  and  Albany  life  underwrit¬ 
ers.  The  meeting  was  in  honor  of  Hugh 
M.  Willett,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  and 
Warren  M.  Horner,  chairman  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  National  Association.  Other  guests 
were  Senator  J.  Henry  Walters,  of 
Syracuse;  Edgar  F.  Brown,  a  Syracuse 
lawyer,  and  Reverend  F.  T.  Keeney. 

Henry  Phillips  Toastmaster 

When  Henry  Phillips,  president  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
Syracuse  who  acted  as  toastmaster, 
introduced  the  first  speaker,  there 
were  about  150  of  the  liveliest  life  in¬ 
surance  men  it  has  ever  been  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  representative  of  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  to  meet. 

The  menu  was  printed  in  a  little 
magazine,  called  the  Life  Insurance 
News,  published  by  the  local  associa¬ 
tion.  It  contained  clever  sayings,  paro¬ 
dies  and  life  insurance  propaganda. 
The  song  which  aroused  most  enthusi¬ 
asm  referred  to  that  old  friend  of  the 
life  insurance  agent — the  medical  di¬ 
rector.  It  ran  as  follows: 

Oh,  Doc!  Sit  Down!  Oh,  Doc, 

Sit  Down,  Oh,  Doc,  you’re 
rocking  the  boat, 

Oh,  don’t  you  think  you’re 
awful  hard  on  liquor? 

Just  give  a  man  a  chance. 

You  lead  us  all  a  dance! 

We’ll  all  chip  in  to  pay  your 
fare 

To  dear  old  Sunny  France. 

Oh,  Doc!  Sit  Down!  Oh,  Doc, 

Sit  Down,  Oh,  Doc,  you’re 
rocking  +he  boat, 

You  are  the  man  who  gets  the 
agent’s  goat, 

It’s  not  the  first  you’ve  heard 
the  yell. 

So  pack  your  case  and  go  to — 
Hell! 

Oh,  Doc!  Sit  Down:  Oh,  Doc, 

Sit  Down,  Oh,  Doc,  you’re 
rocking  the  boat, 

In  introducing  the  speakers  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  referred  to  the  gathering  as  the 
largest  number  of  organized  life  insur¬ 
ance  men  ever  assembled  in  New  York 
State  outside  of  New  York  city. 

Hugh  M.  Willett’s  Talk 

Mr.  Willett  recited  the  history  and 
growth  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  from  its  meager  beginning 
to  its  voluminous  proportion  as  known 
to-day.  He  told  of  the  importance 
of  life  insurance,  not  only  in  its 
most  beautiful  mission — that  of  afford¬ 
ing  protection  to  the  great  human 
family — but  to  modern  business  as 
well.  He  pointed  out  its  power  in  the 
mobilization  of  capital  through  which 
all  classes  of  government  and  munici¬ 
pal  progress  was  made  possible 
through  this  channel  in  the  disposition 


of  bonds;  also  the  progress  attained  in 
commercial  building  where  millions  of 
dollars  was  needed,  and  the  boom  to 
civilization  through  the  home  purchas¬ 
ing  power  contained  in  the  moneys 
husbanded  by  life  insurance  institu¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Brown  had  nerve  enough  to  say 
that  he  possessed  all  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  accepted  as 
a  risk  by  a  life  insurance  company,  but 
he  carried  not  a  single  dollar’s  worth 
of  life  insurance.  He  recalled  how  an 
insurance  agent  representing  one  of 
the  prominent  companies  had  called 
upon  him  and  in  answer  to  the  agent’s 
question  he  advised  him  that  he  was 
carrying  all  the  insurance  he  could  af¬ 
ford.  The  agent  asked  him  in  what 
company.  Mr.  Brown  replied:  “The 
Agricultural  of  Watertown,”  at  which 
the  agent  exclaimed:  “Why,  Mr.  Brown 
that  is  a  fire  insurance  company.” 
Brown  admitted  that  he  knew  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  that  if  he  elect¬ 
ed  to  protect  himself  after  death  and 
not  in  life  it  was  only  his  business. 
The  agent  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 

the  remark:  “Doesn’t  that  beat  H - .” 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  advised  the  agent 
in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Keeney  spoke  interestingly  of 
life  insurance  as  it  was  presented  to 
him,  stating  that  he  was  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
various  lines  of  policies  procurable  to¬ 
day. 

Growth  of  State  Pensions 

Senator  Walters  related  an  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  had  with  the  toastmaster 
when  over  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  called  on  him  and  presented  the 
proposition  of  life  insurance.  The 
Senator  said  that  he  told  Mr.  Phillips 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  and 
proceeded  to  make  application.  After 
same  was  completed  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  had  been  made  Mr.  Phillips  re¬ 
turned  to  him  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  an  impaired  risk  and  that  his 
company  could  not  write  him.  He  was 
very  sorry.  He  stated,  however,  that 
there  was  another  company  of  which 
he  knew  which  would  take  cripples  and 
he  succeeded  in  placing  a  policy  on  his 
life  in  that  company. 

Senator  Walters  told  of  the  coming 
of  State  insurance.  He  pointed  out  fhat 
the  State  had  assumed  control  of  the 
teachers’  pension  fund,  pensions  to 
firemen,  pensions  to  civil  service  em¬ 
ployes:  that  the  State  had  established 
a  State  fund  in  connection  with  com¬ 
pensation  insurance,  and  that  in  its 
operations  the  New  York  State  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  had 
expended  over  $500,000  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  life.  The  State  is 
now  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  mother’s  pensions.  Mr. 
Walters  said  that  it  looked  to  him  as 
though  legislation  in  the  Empire  State 
with  regard  to  life  insurance  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end.  as  there  were  only 
two  or  three  bills  in  the  list  now  up 
for  consideration  In  the  Legislature 
pertaining  to  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Horner  Tells  of  Conservation 

Mr.  Horner  discussed  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  way  the  education  and  conser¬ 
vation  movement  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  scope  of  its  work  and  read 
the  program  as  outlined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  adopted  by  the  association 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  in  New  York  city. 
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CALL  ON  COMPTON 


The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  0030-603 1  CORTLAND 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 


PLACING  $1,000,000  TERM 


It  can  be 


Done 

Not 


n  New  York 
an  Easy 
T  ask 


City,  but 


An  out  of  town  agent  with  New  York 
city  connections  came  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  recently  with  the  object  of  plac¬ 
ing  $1,000,000  term  insurance.  He  was 
promised  the  business  if  he  could  find 
companies  to  write  it.  The  proposition 
did  not  look  easy,  as  the  antagonism 
of  most  of  the  companies  to  this  form 
of  protection  is  well-known.  But  this 
agent,  young  and  energetic,  generally 
gets  what  he  goes  after,  and  before  he 
left  New  York  city  he  had  the  $1,- 
000,000  promised.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  long  canvass.  H'e  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  several  large  companies 
to  take  a  pretty  good  line,  and  soon 
had  $700,000  pledged. 

Finally  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
enough  companies  to  take  twenty-fives 
and  tens  until  the  full  quota  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

And,  now  comes  the  sad  part  of  the 
story.  After  the  agent’s  hard  work: 
his  prospect  told  him  that  the  war  had 
suddenly  cut  down  his  income,  and  he 
would  have  to  postpone  buying  insur¬ 
ance  until  hostilities  were  over.  The 
tale  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  the  term  insur¬ 
ance  proposition  when  a  big  situation 
arises. 


CUTS  DOWN  TERM  BUSINESS 

Graham  C.  Wells,  of  the  Provident 
Life  &  Trust  in  Pittsburgh,  says  that 
last  year  40  per  cent,  of  his  agency 
business  was  term;  this  year,  it  is  less 
than  20  per  cent. 


General  Agency  Opportunities 


To  FIVE  men  who  appreciate  the  value  of  an  UNPAR¬ 
ALLELED  COMPANY  RECORD  of  PROGRESS  while 
furnishing  life  insurance  at  the  LOWEST  NET  COST,  we 
can  offer,  valuable  connections  in  several  states,  mostly 
EASTERN  TERRITORY.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
If  interested  address,  GENERAL  AGENT,  Care  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  1C,U  9  Ambition  rs  the  main 

you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  Ambition  is  t  e  main- 
spring  of  success  but  a  maiisprmg  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding  If  you 
have'ambition  Enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  mouths  in  a  country  where 
thTs  “shines  every  day ;  where  the  rose£  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frests  are  few  and  a  reeze  almost  unknown  Ton  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ,  where  a  competitor  t  oes  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush  and  the  fat  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “barf  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  abmty ’yon  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Comply,  of  Shrevepo, ^  L°“gana,  I hat  wil 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  w  rapidly  as  you  are  ent  tied to  it  and  “e ll  Znler  TEoli  P 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  QniWOKD  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  IHOMiS  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Eindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La.  
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PICKING  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS 

WHAT  TYPE  OF  MAN  IS  BEST? 

Dr.  Henry  Wireman  Cook,  of  North¬ 
western  National  Life,  Talks 
at  French  Lick 


Dr.  Henry  Wireman  Cook,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Medical  Director  of  the  North¬ 
western  National  Life,  read  one  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  at  the  meeting 
in  French  Lick  Springs  this  week  of 
the  Medical  Section  of  the  American 
Life  Convention.  After  discussing  the 
functions  of  the  medical  department  of 
a  company,  showing  the  value  of  sys¬ 
tem  and  efficiency,  Dr.  Cook  took  up 
the  question  of  the  equipment  of  the 
medical  examiner. 

Medical  Education 

We  should  have  no  illusion  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  medical  education  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  graduates  of  a  majority 
of  the  schools  in  this  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Flexner  report,  only  sixteen 
medical  colleges  in  the  country  were 
qualified  by  the  year  1910  to  rank  in 
Class  A.  Many  licensed  physicians  have 
little  or  no  preliminary  education,  and 
many  but  a  smattering  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation. 

An  examiner,  he  said,  should  be  se¬ 
lected  primarily  with  a  view  to  insur¬ 
ing  at  least  a  fair  medical  education, 
first  choice  being  given  to  graduates  of 
those  schools  which  rank  highest  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  well  considered  stand¬ 
ard.  He  should  have  had  hospital  ser¬ 
vice,  and  at  least  three  years  of  gen¬ 
eral  practice.  He  should  stand  high  in 
his  community,  morally  and  intellectu¬ 
ally.  He  should  be  young  enough  to  be 
active  and  willing  to  go  to  some  trouble 
to  earn  the  fee.  He  should  believe  in 
life  insurance,  and  willing  to  give  his 
influence  to  hold  and  encourage  a  pros¬ 
pect.  He  must  be  honest  and  strong 
enough  to  abide  by  his  best  judgment. 
He  should  be  tactful  and  sufficiently 
quick  in  his  work  not  to  unduly  pro¬ 
long  the  examination.  He  should  be 
prompt  and  business-like  in  his  corres¬ 
pondence,  his  answers  to  requests  for 
additional  information,  and  his  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  examination.  These  de¬ 
mands  are  exacting;  the  service  re¬ 
quired  is  important,  the  responsibility 
great. 

Once  Chosen,  Examiner  Should  Be 
Protected 

Having  found  a  man  who  combines 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  qualities 
to  justify  an  appointment,  the  least  the 
company  can  do  to  show  its  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  to  deserve  his  loyalty  and  in¬ 
terest,  is  to  protect  him  and  encourage 
him  in  rendering  unbiased  opinions. 
The  information  he  gives  should  be 
kept  strictly  confidential.  A  physician 
who  jeopardizes  the  friendship  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  local,  perhaps  prominent 
acquaintance,  by  giving  the  company 
some  vital  information,  and  who  then 
finds  that  this  information  Is  later  de¬ 
tailed  through  some  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  or  clerk  to  the  agent,  and  by  him 
all  ovjgr  town,  can  be  readily  excused 
for  not  laying  himself  open  twice  to 
the  same  misuse.  Such  a  company  dods 
not  deserve  to  get  the  facts,  and  doesn’t 
often  get  them  twice  from  the  same 
doctor.  The  examination  should  never 
be  handed  over  to  the  local  agent,  but 
should  be  mailed  in  direct  by  the  ex¬ 
aminer. 

The  permanency  of  the  examiner’s 
position  must  be  preserved  throughout 
the  continuance  of  good  service,  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  of  whether  his  care, 
his  integrity,  his  skill,  earn  the  favor 
or  the  dislike  of  the  agent.  This  is 
vital.  The  number  of  reasons  some 
agents  can  think  up  for  discontinuing  a 


regular  examiner  and  appointing  a  new 
one  is  only  limited  by  their  ingenuity. 
The  regular  man  is  too  young,  too  old, 
too  slow  in  his  examinations,  not  a 
booster,  is  indifferent,  incompetent, 
etc.,  etc.;  the  physician  recommended 
is  more  live,  more  active,  will  suggest 
prospects,  and,  most  important,  will 
take  a  policy.  You  can’t  get  loyal  ser¬ 
vice  without  being  loyal.  Always  give 
the  examiner  a  chance  to  state  his  side 
of  the  case.  It’s  astonishing  how  the 
stories  disagree.  An  agent  has  the 
right  to  demand  efficient  service,  but  if 
any  stability  or  real  value  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  medical  reports  submit¬ 
ted,  the  examiner’s  appointment  shm 
never  be  subject  to  the  caprice  or  ill 
will  of  an  agent. 

Must  Be  Guaranteed  First  Choice  of 
Examinations 

Further,  he  must  be  guaranteed,  in 
return  for  the  kind  of  service  you  re¬ 
quest,  the  first  choice  for  all  examina¬ 
tions  in  his  territory,  if  he  is  not  ill, 
absent,  or  absolutely  unavailable.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  more  quickly  impair  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  average  examination  received 
than  to  give  the  agent  a  choice  between 
two,  three,  or  four  examiners.  One  can 
usually  be  found  who  will  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  agent  at  the  expense 
of  his  colleague  and  the  company.  An 
agent  is  more  than  human  if  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  best  rather  than  the  easiest 
examiner. 

In  any  business  relation,  interested 
service  is  far  more  valuable  than  rou¬ 
tine  service,  and  particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  case  of  medical  examiners. 
An  examiner  who  has  had  personal  re¬ 
lations  or  acquainance  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  director,  is  much  more  free  and 
helpful  in  his  reports.  Where  this  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  cannot  be  reached, 
much  can  be  done  by  correspondence. 
The  Northwestern  National  sends  out 
each  month,  with  the  checks,  a  letter 
giving  some  pointers  in  the  physical 


examination,  or  some  note  of  interest 
in  connection  with  medical  selection. 
The  doctors  of  this  country  were  large¬ 
ly  taught  the  use  of  the  sphygmoma¬ 
nometer  by  insurance  companies,  and 
their  present  equipment  to  make  com¬ 
petent  urinalyses  comes  in  great  part 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  routine 
correspondence  much  can  also  be  done 
to  cultivate  a  friendly  relation  and  keep 
the  interest  of  the  examiner — thanking 
him  scrupulously  for  evident  care, 
checking  carelessness  or  incompetence, 
and  showing  him  the  importance  of  his 
work. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  work 
of  the  examiner  should  be  watched 
carefully,  and  recorded  in  some  conve^ 
nient  form  for  reference  and  grading. 
The  examiner’s  card  in  use  by  the  New 
York  Life  has  been  adopted  in  modified 
form  by  many  companies,  and  is  handy 
and  easy  to  keep  up.  The  back  of  the 
card  is  ruled  into  spaces  in  which  the 
clerk  makes  notation  of  omissions,  mis¬ 
takes,  death  losses,  carelessness,  inat¬ 
tention  to  correspondence,  etc.  The 
general  impression  one  gains  of  an  ex¬ 
aminer’s  work  will  frequently  be  unjust 
or  too  lenient  if  not  controlled  in  this 
way,  and  such  data  are  invaluable  In 
deciding  how  much  confidence  to  place 
in  a  recommendation,  especially  of  a 
border-line  risk,  or  in  deciding  on  a 
change  or  ranking  of  examiners. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance _  World. 

Tlhe  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  'be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES  • 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SAVINGS  INSURANCE 

The  bill  to  provide  an  appropriation 
of  $2,50-0  for  advertising  the  advantages 
of  savings  'bank  insurance  was  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  Massachusetts  House  for 
an  adverse  committee  report.  Mr. 
Sherry  of  Peabody  presented  the  issue. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Boston,  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  committee,  said  that  the  business 
was  a  very  profitable  one  any  way  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  sav¬ 
ings  hanks  should  not  advertise  it  them¬ 
selves.  The  State,  he  said,  had  put 
$100,000  originally  into  the  scheme  and 
was  appropriating  $17,000  this  year.  Mr. 
Washburn,  of  Worcester,  favored  the 
bill  and  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Cambridge,  said 
he  knew  a  man  who  was  receiving  two- 
thirds  of  his  premiums  in  dividends. 
The  motion  to  substitute  prevailed  on 
a  voice  vote. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE,  ' 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


If  one  is  to  die  this  year  it’s  plain 
enough  he  has  bought  his  wealth  cheap, 
said  the  famous  Elizur  Wright.  If  he 
is  to  live  a  long  life,  it  is  worth  all  it 
costs  to  feel  so  rich  all  the  while. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  T ogether 


Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 


Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  O.  BALDWIN, 
President 


HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


March  6,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


AGENT’S  REPLY  TO  A  MINISTER 


Duty  to  One’s  Creator  and  Duty  to 
One’s  Family  Explained  in 
Oregon 

No  better  understanding  of  life  in¬ 
surance  as  an  institution  can  be  had 
than  by  viewing  it  from  two  bona  fide 
letters  which  went  through  the  mails 
in  Oregon  recently.  One  of  the  letters 
was  written  by  a  resident  of  Orenco 
Ore.,  in  response  to  the  persistent  re¬ 
quests  of  an  underwriter,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  letter  was  the  reply  sent  by  the 
agent  of  one  of  the  leading  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  The  letters,  quoted 
by  the  Pacific  Mutual  News,  follow: 

First  Letter 

"My  Dear  Sir:  For  several  months 
your  letters  addressed  to  me  at  Orenco, 
Ore.,  have  been  forwarded  to  me  here. 
I  thought  that  by  disregarding  them 
you  would  finally  give  it  up,  but  you 
certainly  have  remarkable  persever¬ 
ance,  so  in  order  that  you  may  not 
waste  any  more  valuable  literature  and 
postage  on  me,  I  write  you  this  letter. 

“I  infer  from  your  letterhead  that 
you  want  me  to  take  out  life  insurance 
in  your  company,  but  I  have  all  the 
life  insurance  I  want  or  need  already. 
How  much?  I  don’t  believe  it  could 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
benefits  received  already,  together  with 
those  promised  for  the  future,  amount 
to  a  sum  incalculable. 

"What  company  is  it?  The  best  In 
existence.  No,  it  isn’t  yours;  at  least 
not  one  named  on  your  letterhead.  The 
president  is  the  Lord  of  the  universe; 
the  agent  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  such 
a  kind  and  loving  agent  that  H’e  paid 
the  premium  for  everyone  who  wishes 
to  take  out  a  policy  in  His  company 
by  allowing  Himself  to  be  killed  on  the 
cross. 

“What  is  the  face  of  my  policy?  Sal¬ 
vation  from  sin  and  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  blessing  and  happiness  here  on 
earth,  and  the  promise  of  a  never-end¬ 
ing  life  afterward,  which  I  venture  to 
say  is  more  than  your  company  will 
promise.  And  I  am  receiving  benefits 
from  the  first  part  of  it  already. 

"How  much  premium  do  I  pay?  I 
gave  the  agent  my  heart  cash  down, 
with  a  daily  remittance  of  love,  praise 
and  service.  Isn’t  that  about  the  most 
attractive  proposition  you  ever  heard? 
Better  try  it  for  a  year,  and  you’ll  be 
a  life  member.” 

Second  Letter 

“Dear  Sir:  I  have  noted  carefully 
the  contents  of  your  letter  to  me  and 
desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  admirable  manner  _  in  which  you 
have  handled  the  subject.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  have  got  out  of  it  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  could  be  produced  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  your  effort;  and  yet,  as  I 
read  your  letter,  in  fancy  I  see  the  day 
when  your  spirit  takes  its  flight  from 
its  earthly  habitat  and  the  good  wife 
resumes  her  place  beside  the  vacant 
chair,  Jakes  up  the  business  cares 
where  your  work  ended,  finds  among 
your  papers  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
me.  As  she  ponders  o’er  it,  and  realizes 
Its  value  as  an  asset  for  providing  the 
necessities  of  life,  will  she  not,  deep 
down  in  her  heart,  wish  it  were  a  policy 
In  the  Good  Old  Line  Life? 

“It  is  certainly  a  duty  one  owes  to 


his  Creator  to  give  the  best  there  is  in 
him  toward  his  Maker’s  glorification; 
but  it  is  also  a  duty  he  owes  to  the 
wife  and  children,  who  have  given  him 
the  best  years  of  their  lives,  to  see  that 
their  temporal  wants  are  supplied  when 
he  adjusts  his  wings,  tunes  his  harp 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  about  him 
and  takes  his  place  in  the  celestial 
choir. 

“To  see,  when  he  moves  into  that 
house  eternal,  that  they  do  not  move 
into  a  tenement  house  in  a  back  street. 

“That  when  he  wraps  his  comfortable 
robe  about  him,  they  are  not  out  at 
the  elbow  and  knees. 

“That,  while  he  partakes  from  the 
table  of  his  Master,  they  are  not  suf¬ 
fering  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

“That  while  he  sips  at  the  Fount 
of  Life,  their  water  has  not  been  turned 
off  because  the  rent  was  due. 

“That  as  he  proudly  parades  the 
broad  and  beautiful  avenues  among 
God’s  elect,  they  are  not  slinking  up 
a  back  alley  for  fear  of  meeting  theif 
old  acquaintances. 

“Could  there  be  joy  in  his  heart  when 
he  looks  down  upon  his  wife  at  a 
wash  tub  and  his  children  in  a  sweat 
shop,  while  he  reclines  in  comfort  in 
the  home  of  his  Heavenly  Father? 

“After  the  funeral  come  the  doctor, 
the  undertaker,  the  butcher,  the  baker 
and  the  landlord. 

“Will  the  children  come  home  from 
school  and  go  to  work? 

“Will  the  mother  close  up  the  piano, 
tear  up  the  rugs,  sell  off  the  furniture 
and  with  a  child  in  each  hand,  trudge 
out  into  the  desert  of  life’s  never-ending 
struggle? 

“My  friend,  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
apply  to  some  great  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  God’s  instrument  for  protecting 
the  helpless,  and  by  their  great  seal, 
decree  that  your  wife  and  children  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  the  humilation  of 
an  unequal  financial  struggle  in  the 
dark  days  following  your  final  leave 
taking.” 


UNION  CENTRAL  GAINS 

Saved  $1,687,708  in  Mortality;  $2,662,- 
893  in  Interest;  $36,145  in 
Loading 

The  Union  Central’s  gain  and  loss 
exhibit  follows: 

Expected  Mortality  . $3,767,176.00 

Actual  Experience  .  2,079,467.43 

Gain  from  Mortality . $1,687,708.57 

Ratio  of  Actual  to  Expected  55.2% 
Net  Earnings  on  Invest¬ 
ments  .  5,729,585,67 

Required  to  Maintain  Re¬ 
serve  .  3,066,692.57 

Gain  from  Interest . $2,662,893.10 

P.  C.  Earnings  to  Amt.  Req.  186% 
Loading  on  Gross  Prem. ...  2,922,500.21 
Expenses  Incurred  .  2,886,354.33 

Gain  from  Loading .  $36,145.88 

Gains  from  Lapse  and  Sur¬ 
render  .  114,195.97 

Net  Losses — all  Other 

Sources  . : .  145,575.14 

Total  Net  Gains  for  1914..  4,355,368.38 
Dec.  on  Account  Dividends  3,521,341.86 
P.  C.  of  Gains  used  for  Div.  81% 

Inc.  in  Nonpar.  Surplus....  299,214.37 
Inc.  in  Participating  Surp.  534,812.15 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  * 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


A  NEW  HIGH  MARK 

disturbance!*  rGached  in  1 9 1 4~‘ »  year  of  profound  business 

We  are  optimistic  for  1915,  believing  that  business  conditions  are 
improving  stead, ly,  and  that  the  year  will  be  one  of  wonderful  opportunity 
fill  4  -aS  WC  jS  1.n,gtneral  business-  Our  representatives  are 

3  1914  W  kTSm'  lnd  ulth  dlfe5n,inati°n  go  above  the  high  mark 
their  work  ^  b leV®  that  they  WlH  do  lt’  and  sha11  in  every  way  back  up 
Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening  for  the  right  man. 
JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporated  1S51 


Bankers  Life 
Company 


Our  gain  in  legal  reserve  insurance  in  force 
(PAID  FOR)  during  1914  was 

$28,372,272.00 

BANKERS  LIFE  CO.  DES  MOINES 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  5,  1915. 


ANOTHER  REPLY  TO  MOODY’S 


LIPPINCOTT  ANSWERS  ERRORS 


Expense  of  Conducting,  Life  Insurance 
Business  is  Low — Surplus 
Deduction  Absurd 


One  of  the  best  answers  to  the  article 
in  Moody’s  Magazine,  attacking  endow¬ 
ment  insurance,  criticising  the  expense 
ratios  of  the  life  companies,  and  com¬ 
menting  on  surplus  accumulations  as 
a  menace  to  the  country  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Henry  C.  Lippincott,  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life,  of  Philadelphia.  The  latest 
Moody  article  is  from  the  pen  of  William 
C.  Streich. 

After  discussing  endowment  insur¬ 
ance  Mr.  Lippincott  challenges  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  companies 
ar pi  daily  augniGntiiig  th6ir  surplus  to 
a  greater  amount  than  $500,000,000, 
which  is  “a  distinct  menace  to  the 
economics  of  the  country.”  This  is  not 
a  fact  if  measured  by  the  increase  of 
their  liabilities. 

There  is  relatively  less  surplus  to¬ 
day  than  at  any  time  within  fifty  years, 
said  Mr.  Lippincott.  That  surplus  has 
a  distinct  and  highly  necessary  oflice. 

Ia  a  word,  it  is  “to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure;”  and  its  necessity  arises 
from  the  fact  that  all  values  fluctuate. 
To-day  a  railroad  or  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  bond  may  command  a  premium, 
to-morrow  it  may  be  one  or  two  or 
many  points  below  par.  Admitting  tlie 
possibility  of  widespread  depreciation, 
what  would  be  the  result  in  those  com- 
panies  in  which,  through  a  general  de- 
preciation  of  assets,  the  latter  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  balance  the  liabilities . 
There  would  be  a  receiver;  the  State 
which  supervises  almost  every  detail  of 
management  would  take  charge  and 
proceed  to  liquidate;  the  company 
would  be  forced  out  of  business;  and, 
after  years  of  delay  attended  by  litiga¬ 
tion,  the  policyholders  would  get  some¬ 
thing  less,  probably  very  much  less, 
than  their  full  investment. 

About  that  time  there  would  be  sin¬ 
cere  inquiry  as  to  why  an  adequate 
surplus,  enough  to  cover  possible  de¬ 
preciation,  had  not  been  retained. 
Among  the  first  to  bitterly  assail  such 
a  management  would  be  those  who,  con¬ 
templating  large  sums,  imagine  they  are 
fraudulently  and  menacingly  employed 
instead,  as  they  are,  of  being  invested 
for  a  lawful  and  necessary  purpose  m 
the  highest  grade  of  securities  which 
capable,  discriminating  and  wholly  hon¬ 
est  managements  can  discover. 

This  whole  matter  of  surplus  was 
fully  threshed  out  in  1905-06  by  the 
Armstrong  Committee,  and  while  some 
limitation  was  put  upon  the  percentage 
of  surplus  to  liabilities  which  a  com¬ 
pany  is  permitted  to  hold,  its  import¬ 
ant  function  was  recognized  and  the 
duty  of  maintaining  it  was  emphasized. 

Continuing  Mr.  Lippincott  says: 

The  recent  absence  of  any  market 
for  securities,  following  the  suspension 
of  stock  exchanges  throughout  the 
world,  caused  them  to  be  valued  for  all 
departmental  purposes  as  of  July  1, 
1914.  Had  such  valuation  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  private  sales  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1914,  there  would  have  been 
convincing  evidence  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  margin  of  safety.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  those  who  now  rail 
about  “large  surpluses”  may  admit  that 
some  surplus  is  necessary,  though  ar¬ 
rogating  to  themselves  the  power  and 
ability  to  determine  the  amount  in  each 
case.  The  policyholders  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  companies  have  reserved  this  power 
to  themselves  and,  through  their  sev¬ 
eral  directorates  and  within  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  have  fixed  those  sums 
deemed  to  be  protective  without  being 
influenced  by  those  having  no  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  life 
insurance  upon  which  to  base  their  pre¬ 
sumption  to  teach.  The  recent  mutuali¬ 
zation  of  the  two  largest  companies  is 
proof  that  policyholders  are  asserting 
their  right  to  control  the  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  them;  and  in  this  way  may 
be  found  a  proper  corrective,  if  any 
be  needed. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- o  f - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

UabHitie.'  V.7 . 43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


Expenses 

Some  words  are  wasted  by  Mr.  Streich 
respecting  what  he  calls  the  ‘‘flagitious 
practice”  of  loading  the  premium  re¬ 
quired  for  mortality  and  reserve  by 
some  16  to  28  per  cent,  for  expenses; 
but  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  ad¬ 
jective  employed.  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  no  expense  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  business?  If  not,  what  shall 
be  the  limit  to  be  incurred?  And  who 
better  may  determine  this  than  the 
policyholders  themselves  who  bear  the 
cost?  So  far  as  the  mutual  companies 
are  concerned,  this  is  exactly  what  takes 
place;  for  there  is  an  unmistakable  and 
constant  trend  away  from  those  very 
few  companies  which  are  badly  man¬ 
aged  in  this  regard  toward  those 
which  exhibit  proper  economy.  The 
percentage  of  loading  contained  in  tne 
initial  premium  collected  is  a  matter 
of  but  little  moment.  Suppose,  for  il¬ 
lustration,  that  the  net  premium  for 
mortality  and  reserve  at  a  given  age 
is  $9,  and  that  in  one  company  it  is 
loaded  20  per  cent,  and  in  another  25 
per  cent.  In  the  one  case  the  gross 
premium  will  be  $10.80,  in  the  other 
$11.25.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
larger  premium  may  entail  less  actual 
cost  from  the  fact  that  the  return  to 
the  insured  of  unused  funds  (surplus) 
may  be  much  greater  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  The  smaller  premium 
may  be  reduced  by  a  surplus  of  5  per 
cent,  to  $10.26;  and  the  larger  by  a 
surplus  of  20  per  cent,  to  $9.  This  great 
disparity  is  rare  in  the  better  class  of 
companies,  but  it  has  existed  outside 
of  them. 

The  attention  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  nine  years  ago  was  directed  to 
the  matter  of  the  expense  which  might 
be  incurred  for  development  of  business- 
Laws  were  enacted  defining  and  limit¬ 
ing  such  expense,  as  well  as  its  aggre¬ 
gate  in  all  directions.  Other  States 
have  similar  laws,  and  the  standards 
thus  legislatively  established  have  been 
scrupulously  observed,  with  the  result 


that  every  policyholder  in  any  company 
permitted  to  do  business  in  New  York 
may  be  assured  of  a  full  recognition  of 
his  equity.  Results  do  vary,  but  not  to 
the  degree  which  indicates  any  diver¬ 
sion  of  trust  funds  or  justly  ascribed  to 
difference  in  the  capability  of  manage¬ 
ment,  as  shown  by  the  rate  of  mortality, 
the  interest  earned,  freedom  from  loss 
in  investments,  and  the  ratio  of  expense 
to  income.  Looking  over  the  sworn  re¬ 
turns  of  the  better  class  of  companies, 
which  necessarily  includes  all  transact¬ 
ing  business  in  New  York,  the  expenses 
apparently  range  between  thirteen  and 
twenty  per  cent.  Is  this  too  much?  Who 
may  say  so  who  stops  to  consider  all 
that  is  beneficially  done  by  the  com¬ 
panies  and  contrasts  this  expense  with 
that  incurred  in  manufacturing,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  pursuits  generally. 
A  patent  illustration  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  department  stores,  where  high 
efficiency  prevails,  in  which  the  admin¬ 
istrative  cost  often  exceeds  23  per  cent. 
— and  this  in  a  business  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  seeks  the  goods  and  not  where 
he  has  to  be  persuaded  and  argued  with 
and  finally  is  induced  to  do  reluctantly 
what  affection  and  duty  and  interest 
should  have  inspired  him  to  do  volun¬ 
tarily  There  is  unfortunately  no  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Streich  that  may  not 
be  challenged.  He  claims  that  a  “por¬ 
tion  only”  of  the  surplus  derived  from 
loading  is  returned  to  policyholders. 
The  fact  is  otherwise.  What  he  prob¬ 
ably  intended  to  say  was  that  the  en¬ 
tire  loading  should  be  returned,  for¬ 
getting  that  a  large  portion  of  such 
loading  is  every  year  necessarily  ex¬ 
pended  for  development.  Such  forget¬ 
fulness  would  be  consistent  with  what 
in  other  features  has  been  shown  to 
be  ignorance  or  worse. 

Profits 

In  speaking  of  the  returns  of  surplus 
as  represented  by  the  companies  as 
‘‘profits”  he  is  again  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  misnomer  of  “dividends”  early 
crept  into  the  terminology  of  life  in¬ 


surance,  and  with  some  companies  has 
been  retained,  but  in  general  it  has 
been  discarded  for  the  word  "surplus” 
which  is  accurately  descriptive.  A 
“dividend”  is  a  yearly  or  other  allot¬ 
ment  of  an  earning  upon  an  invest¬ 
ment.  “Surplus”  stands  for  a  saving 
a  diminished  expenditure  falling  below 
the  probable  or  estimated  one  that 
might  be  incurred.  A  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  father  who  supplies 
his  son  with  ’  traveling  expenses  for  a 
journey,  or  a  salesman  who  draws  in 
advance  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
visiting  of  customers.  Neither  knows 
accurately  what  such  expenses  may  be, 
but  to  be  upon  the  safe  side  a  liberal 
margin  is  allowed.  What  is  not  needed 
is  returned.  Just  so  in  life  insurance. 
It  would  be  sold  at  a  fixed,  invariable 
price  if  it  were  possible  to  determine  in 
advance  what  that  price  should  fairly 
be.  True  the  stock  companies  have  a 
settled  rate  which  is  made  high  enough 
to  cover  all  necessary  charges  and  pay 
handsomely  in  addition  for  such  guar¬ 
anty  of  stability  as  the  stock  capital 
may  afford.  No  reflection  upon  them 
is  intended  when  it  seems  necessary 
to  say  they  have  not  proved  to  the 
American  public  their  superiority;  for 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  business  is  held 
by  the  mutual  organizations,  which  for 
many  years  have  furnished  an  equal 
or  better  grade  of  life  insurance  pretty 
uniformly  at  lower  cost.  These  facts 
ought  to  dispose  of  the  statement  that 
ihere  is  any  “fraud”  in  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  companies;  but  doubts  will 
be  raised  as  long  as  someone  shouts 
“Mad  dog!”  through  the  medium  of  a 
highly  respectable  magazine. 


MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  MEET  HERE 


Completion  of  Report  of  Medico- 
Actuarial  Mortality  Investigation — 
Comprises  Five  Volumes 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GliO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,304,385,035 

Satisfied  Policyholders  to  the  number  of  13,073  (out  of  45,862  per¬ 
sons  applying)  purchased  additional  insurance  in  1913. 
Northwestern  Policies  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Agents  Protected  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Belore  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.*  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencioa 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

About  forty  medical  directors  of  lead¬ 
ing  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  attended  a 
dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Martinique 
last  night  in  recognition  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  report  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Medico-Actuarial 
Mortality  investigation.  The  report  of 
this  committee  is  a  monumental  work 
involving  many  months’  labor  and  com¬ 
prising  five  volumes.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  important  contribution 
to  mortality  statistics  in  existence.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Oscar  H. 
Rogers,  medical  director  of  the  New 
York  Life;  Dr.  Bromdeth  Symonds, 
medical  director  of  the  Mutual  Life; 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Willard,  medical  director, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Dwight,  medical  director  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life;  Arthur  Hunter, 
actuary  of  the  New  York  Life;  John 
K  Gore,  actuary  of  The  Prudential; 
E.  E.  Rhodes,  vice-president  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit,  and  A.  A.  Welch,  ac¬ 
tuary  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life. 

The  dinner  was  tendered  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Association  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  Medical  Directors  of  America. 
Dr.  William  Evelyn  Porter,  president 
of  the  association  and  medical  director 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
presided  as  toastmaster  and  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  dinner  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  specially 
bound  and  suitably  inscribed  copies  of 
tbe  report. 


The  quitter  is  a  dis 
Pays  Respects  tinct  species  of  man 

to  the  for  whom  no  one 

Quitter  seems  to  have  any 

affection,  says  the 

Equitable,  of  Washington.  In  fact,  he 
is  a  target  of  derision  most  every  place 
you  find  him.  He  never  gets  to  the 
top  of  anything.  He  climbs  part  way 
up,  then  lets  go  and  slips  back  agaii 
to  the  starting  point.  He  never  get: 
anywhere;  never  reaps  a  harvest.  Hi 
quits  before  the  harvest  is  ripe  ane 
then  blames  anything  and  anyone,  bu 
himself,  because  be  has  no  crop. 


March  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixtyvfifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  N.  Crane,  General  Manager,  Rosenbloom  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  C. 


MOST  EXPENSIVE  OF 

ALL  INSURANCE  SCHEMES 

MASSACHUSETTS  SAVINGS  BANKS 


Actuary  Craig,  Metropolitan  Life,  is 
Sceptical  of  Rosy  Reports 
Recently  Issued 


If  the  system  of  Massachusetts  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Insurance  had  been  worked 
along  lines  originally  intended  by  its 
enthusiastic  advocates  its  days  would 
have  been  numbered  before  this;  and 
even  with  all  the  advertising  that  it 
has  received  and  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  upon  it,  both  recorded  and 
unrecorded,  it  seems  quite  evident  that 
at  the  present  time  it  needs  some  outside 
boosting,  for  last  year  the  combined 
amount  of  insurance  written  and  re¬ 
vived  was  $798,697  as  against  $974, 75i 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  amount 
of  insurance  written  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  October  31,  1914,  was  smaller  than 
;n  any  previous  year. 

The  above  paragraph  is  a  conclusion 
of  some  comments  made  upon  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  in  Massachusetts, 
written  by  Actuary  J.  M.  Craig,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  and  published  in 
‘The  Market  World  and  Chronicle.  ' 

Dividends 

Mr.  Craig’s  attention  had  been  called 
to  an  article  by  William  J.  Montgomery, 
State  Actuary  of  Massachusetts,  pur¬ 
porting  to  explain  the  sources  of  gain 
by  which  the  Whitman  Savings  Bank 
of  Massachusetts  was  able  to  pay  $16,- 
000  in  dividends  to  policyholders  in  1915. 

Mr.  Craig  said  that  Massachusetts  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  support  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  system,  including  the  year 

1914,  $112,000. 

This  is  in  excess  of  all  the  dividends 
that  have  ever  been  paid  by  all  the 
Savings  Banks,  plus  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  to  policyholders  for  the  year 

1915,  plus  the  surplus  of  all  the  banks 
at  the  end  of  October,  1914,  which  was 
the  end  of  their  fiscal  year.  This 
means  that  if  all  the  known  expenses 
incurred  had  been  charged  to  policy¬ 
holders,  not  only  would  no  surplus  be 
shown,  out  of  which  to  pay  dividends, 
but  the  insurance  business  of  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  as  a  whole  would  actually 
be  insolvent  on  the  basis  of  valuation 
used  by  the  State  Actuary.  The  phrase, 
•‘absence  of  large  items  of  expense  to 
the  policyholders,  including  agency 
commissions,”  is  misleading,  because  it 
implies  that  no  commissions  were  paid 
for  procuring  the  business  and  that 
other  expenses,  not  charged  to  the 
policyholders  but  paid  from  outside 
sources,  are  of  no  account. 

Spend  Much  to  Get  Business 

It  is  a  well  kown  fact  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Savings  Insurance  League, 
which  advertised  a  membership  of  110,- 
000,  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  is¬ 
suing  attractive  circulars  illustrating 
the  benefits  of  Savings  Bank  Insurance 
in  the  pay  envelopes  of  workmen,  and 
in  sustaining  a  corps  of  speakers.  About 
eighty  emplbyers  of  labor  were  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  banks,  and  in  most  cases 
had  employed  an  insurance  agent  to 
interview  the  men  at  their  work.  Wal¬ 
ter  I.  Gage,  formerly  an  industrial 
agent  in  Brockton,  visited  factories  as 
the  representative  of  the  bank  insurance 
league  in  order  to  explain  policies  per¬ 
sonally. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  it  cost  to 
procure  life  insurance-  policies  for  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Banks,  because 
there  is  no  one  channel  through  which 
these  expenses  appear.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able,  Mr.  Craig  says,  that  if  access 
could  be  had  to  those  expenses  it  would 
be  found  to  be  the  most  expensive 
scheme  of  life  insurance  ever  devised. 
It  is  not  only  true  that  the  total  ex¬ 
penses,  incident  to  the  transaction  of 
Lusiness,  do  not  appear  in  the  reports 
of  the  insurance  branch  of  the  Savings 
Banks,  but  it  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
these  reports  that  there  is  a  studied 


effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
banks  to  minimize  the  expenses  which 
they  are  required  to  report. 

The  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

The  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank, 
which  commenced  business  August  1, 
1911,  and  wrote  and  revived  for  the 
year  October  31,  1914,  737  policies,  hav¬ 
ing  in  force  a  total  of  1,975  policies, 
claimed  to  have  transacted  all  its  busi¬ 
ness  without  occupying  any  office  space, 
for  they  have  not  reported  any  expense 
on  account  of  rent  since  they  began 
transacting  business.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  City  Savings  Bank  which 
commenced  business  July  15,  1912,  and 
which  wrote  and  revived  806  policies 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1914, 
and  had  in  force  1,459  policies.  Mr. 
Craig  says  it  seems  to  be  the  practice 
of  Savings  Banks  to  report  an  expense 
on  account  of  rent  whenever  it  suits 
their  convenience,  for  we  find  in  the 
report  of  the  Whitman  Savings  Bank 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  i908, 
no  payment  for  rent,  but  under  the 
head  of  liabilities  is  an  item  of  $50 
due  for  rent.  In  the  following  year 
the  report  shows  a  disbursement  of  $50 
for  rent.  That  must  have  been  the  $50 
of  liability  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year  which  they  paid  off,  so  that  there 
was  no  rent  paid  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1909;  and  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  October  31,  1910,  they  disbursed 
for  rent  $219.80,  with  an  issue  of  1,051 
policies  and  having  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1,822  policies. 

The  People’s  Savings  Bank,  although 
it  began  business  November  2,  1908,  did 
not  feel  it  incumbent  to  make  any 
charge  for  rent  until  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1911. 

This  controlling  desire  to  minimize 
the  expenses,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
violation  of  the  law,  is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  which 
has  not  reported  a  single  dollar  for 
salaries  since  ‘it  began  transacting  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Berkshire  Bank  reported  the 
munificent  sum  of  $750  last  year  for 
salaries  of  officers  and  home  office  em¬ 
ployes.  Mr.  Craig  continued: 

Not  Industrial  Insurance 

This  Savings  Bank  Insurance  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as  in  competition  with  indus¬ 


trial  insurance,  but  it  is  not  industrial 
insurance,  as  the  average  amount  per 
policy  in  force  at  the  end  of  October, 
1914,  was  $378,  as  against  $169  at  the 
end  of  1913  in  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life — and  this  was  the  largest  average 
in  any  industrial  company  of  respect¬ 
able  size.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  the 
9,439  policies  in  force  in  all  the  banks 
can  be  divided  as  follows: 

5,957  at  $500  each  for  $2,978,500 
in  insurance,  and 

3,482  policies  at  an  average  of 
$169,  producing  $588,458. 


COLGATE’S  LIFE  BILL 


Companies  Can  Change  from  Partici¬ 
pating  to  Non-Participating  Basis 
and  Vice  Versa 


Senator  Austin  Colgate,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  introduced  a  number  of  bills 
in  the  New  Jersey  Senate  affecting  in¬ 
surance.  One  of  them  permits  domes¬ 
tic  life  insurance  companies  to  change 
their  business  from  a  participating  to 
a  non-participating  basis,  or  vice  versa, 
and  prohibits  a  company  from  conduct¬ 
ing  any  other  kind  of  business. 

Senator  Colgate  is  a  millionaire,  head 
of  Colgate  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
soap,  and  his  measures  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  leading  men  in  the  State. 

Senator  Dolan  has  introduced  in  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  a  bill  prohibit¬ 
ing  any  industrial  life  company  from 
retaining,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  sal¬ 
ary,  or  commission  of  any  agent  after 
an  industrial  policy  has  been  issued. 


DINE  POLICYHOLDERS 

Agents  of  Charles  T.  Brockway  in 
Syracuse  are  enthusiastic  over  the  two 
days’  conference  that  was  held  in  that 
city  last  week,  the  principal  speaker  be¬ 
ing  M.  H.  O.  Williams,  of  the  home 
office.  Mr.  Williams  explained  various 
contracts  in  a  most  illuminating  way 
and  answered  questions  for  several 
hours. 

At  a  banquet  Mr.  Williams  and  Dr. 
J.  W.  Fisher,  and  Charles  L.  Parsons, 
of  Toledo,  were  the  leading  speakers. 
A  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  policyholders.  Dr.  Fisher’s 
topic  was  ‘‘Effects  of  Risk  Selection.” 


ASSOCIATION  IS  25  YEk  JL, 

CONNECTICUT  LIFE  MEN  MEET 


Maximilian  Stein,  of  Bridgeport,  Elect¬ 
ed  President — Lee  Robens  Enter¬ 
tains  New  England  Men 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Connecticut 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  held 
in  Hartford  a  few  nights  ago  was  also 
the  celebration  of  the  association’s 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Maximilian 
Stein,  John  Hancock,  Bridgeport,  was 
elected  president;  George  W.  Green,  of 
Waterbury;  Eli  G.  Weeks,  Litchfield, 
vice-presidents;  A.  J.  Edgar,  Bridge¬ 
port,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  selected  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation’s  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Charter  Members 

The  association  was  formed  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1890.  The  Charter  members  includ¬ 
ed  George  M.  Carpenter  and  Colonel  B. 
F.  Caley  of  Boston;  M.  C.  Rogers,  Aet¬ 
na  Life  of  Bridgeport;  Eli  D.  Weeks, 
Phoenix,  of  Litchfield;  H.  E.  Harring¬ 
ton,  Mutual  Life,  of  Hartford;  B.  F 
Pebodie,  Standard  Life,  of  Providence; 
H.  A.  Tyler,  Equitable  Life,  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  J.  L.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  of  Springfield;  F.  W.  Rogers,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  of  Hartford;  Alexander 
Harbison,  New  York  Life,  of  Hartford; 
L.  T.  Lyon,  Northwestern,  of  Bridge¬ 
port;  Joseph  Schwab,  Germania,  of 
Hartford;  L.  W.  Moody,  Northwestern, 
of  New  Haven;  C.  H.  Bronson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual,  of  Waterbury;  A.  H. 
Bond,  Massachusetts  Mutual,  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  William  H.  Prothero,  Connecticut 
Mutual,  o-  Norwich. 

The  Presidents 

The  Presidents  since  organization 
have  been  as  follows:  A.  T.  Richards, 
1891;  A.  H.  Bond,  1892;  H.  A.  Tyler, 
1^93;  Eli  D.  Weeks,  1894;  Alexander 
Harbison,  1895;  J.  G.  Rathbun,  1896; 
B.  F.  Ess,  1897-1899;  F.  A.  Griswold, 
1900-1901;  A.  J.  Birdseye,  1902;  A. 
Shepard  Gordy,  1903;  George  W.  Sta¬ 
ples,  1904;  L.  C.  Slayton,  1905;  F.  G. 
Burnham,  1906;  Thomas  W.  Russell, 
1907;  Frank  W.  Hodge,  1908;  William 
Tolman,  1909;  Dwight  G.  Holbrook, 
1910;  Richard  M.  Northrup,  1911;  Rich¬ 
ard  O.  Dunkum,  1912;  H.  H.  Anderson, 
1913;  Lee  C.  Robens,  1914. 

Peter  Crona  Wins  Medal 

On  Saturday  in  Hartford  Lee  C. 
Robens,  general  agent  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life,  entertained  a  number 
of  district  managers  and  agents  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Hartford  Club.  Dr.  E.  W. 
Dwight,  medical  director  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  who  also  attended,  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  address.  A  gold  medal,  of¬ 
fered  by  Vice-President  Appel,  to  the 
agent  writing  the  greatest  volume  of 
new  business  on  old  policyholders,  was 
Avon  by  Peter  Crona,  of  New  Britain. 
The  medal  had  been  twice  won  by  Fred 
D.  Hastings,  of  Plainville,  Conn. 


MAY  ISSUE  $1,000  POLICIES 


New  Plan  of  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance — Walsh  Signs 
Bill 


Governor  Walsh  has  signed  a  bill  per¬ 
mitting  the  savings  insurance  banks  in 
Massachusetts  to  issue  life  insurance 
policies  for  one  thousand  dollars. 

These  banks  have  hitherto  been  limit- 
ited  by  law  to  policies  not  exceeding 
$500.  As  there  are  four  banks  engaged 
in  the  life  insurance  business  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  insurance  Avhich  any  in¬ 
dividual  could  secure  has  been  $2,000, 
or  $500  in  each  bank.  Now,  this 
amount  has  been  doubled,  and  a  total 
insurance  of  $4,000  may  be  applied  for 
by  any  resident  of  Massachusetts. 

The  four  banks  with  insurance  de¬ 
partments  are  Whitman  Savings  Bank. 
Whitman;  People’s  Savings  Bank, 
Brockton;  Berkshire  County  Savings 
Bank,  Pittsfield;  City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield,  and  these  banks  are  issuing 
various  forms  of  life  insurance,  such  as 
straight  life,  twenty  payment  life  and 
twenty-year  endowment  policies. 


THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  5,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


John  I.  D.  Bristol, 
J.  I.  D.  Bristol’s  manager  of  New  York 
Letter  to  City  Agencies  of  the 
Business  Men  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life,  has  mailed  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  to  the  public,  reading 
as  follows: 

“There  are  two  factors  underlying 
your  business  that  have  recently  be¬ 
come  of  the  utmost  importance.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  have  not  thought  of  them.’’ 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  asked  Mr. 
Bristol  to  te’l  what  these  factors  are, 
and  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Bristol: 

The  “Two  Factors”  mentioned  in  our 
recent  communication  to  you,  are: 

1.  The  decreasing  value  of  the 
dollar — necessitating  about  $131,000 
to  accomplish  to-day  what  $100,000 
did  five  years  ago. 

2.  The  greater  need  of  immediate 
capital  in  the  prompt  settlement  of 
estates — owing  to  the  peculiar  fi¬ 
nancial  conditions  now  prevailing. 

Both  of  the  above  conditions  are 
likely  not  only  to  continue,  but,  without 
doubt,  to  become  even  more  paramount 
factors  as  time  goes  on.  Consideration 
of  these  conditions  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  All  danger  likely  to  accrue 
from  them,  can  be  obviated  by  an  in¬ 
creased  line  of  life  insurance — to  an 
extent  at  least  sufficient  to  balance  the 
shrinkage  of  the  dollar. 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  Life 
Do  Agents  asks  its  agents  not  to 
Quote  Too  use  too  many  figures 

Many  Figures  when  soliciting  and 

quotes  a  man,  ex¬ 
amined  for  insurance,  as  follows: 

Why  is  it  that  insurance  men  all 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  in  order  to 
sell  a  policy  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  go  into  minute  detail  as  to  the  cost 
and  cash  results  to  the  living  policyhold¬ 
er,  and  explain  technical  features,  dis¬ 
cuss  assets,  surplus,  reserves,  death  rate 
dividends,  interest  earnings,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  other  stuff  which  is  pure  Greek 
to  the  average,  man?  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  died  a  few  weeks  ago  and  we  were 
all  shocked  when  we  learned  how  small 
his  estate  was  and  the  small  amount 
of  insurance  that  he  carried.  That  set 
me  to  thinking,  and  that’s  way  I  am 
applying  for  this  additional  insurance. 
It.  seems  strange  to  me  that  what,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  strongest  argument 
for  insurance,  and  the  one  which  must 
appeal  with  equal  force  to  all  right- 
thinking  men,  is,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  insurance  salesmen  goes,  the 
one  least  used. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  something  of 
value  to  many  of  us  in  this  frank  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  methods.  Perhaps  we  do 
dwell  too  much  on  the  cost,  the  re¬ 


turns  to  the  living  policyholders  and  the 
selfish  advantages  accruing  to  him  if 
he  takes  the  insurance,  and  not  enough 
on  the  real  bedrock  reason  for  life  in¬ 
surance,  Mary  and  the  Children! 

A  concrete  example  of  what  life  in¬ 
surance,  or  the  lack  of  life  insurance, 
has  meant  to  some  family  may  get 
more  signatures,  more  satisfied  and 
persistent  policyholders  than  all  the 
arguments  we  can  make  in  figures. 

*  *  * 

H.  F.  Vandiver,  of 
Tobacco  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  a 

Saving  Buys  letter  to  “The  Amer- 
Insurance  ican,”  presents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arguments  when 
soliciting  in  small  communities  in  that 
State: 

“Why  shouldn’t  a  man  buy  life  insur¬ 
ance  this  yev,  even  more  so  than  last 
year?  For  illustration:  Suppose  Mr. 
Farmer  make  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  this  year,  expecting  to  receive 
$6,000  for  it,  when  he  only  receives 
$3,000.  His  family  is  $3,000  worse  off 
than  they  were  last  year,  in  the  event 
of  his  death. 

“The  average  man  can  buy  life  insur¬ 
ance  at  seven  cents  per  thousand,  per 
diem,  cost  to  him.  The  average  farmer 
chews  ten  cents  worth  of  tobacco, 
drinks  twenty-five  cents  worth  of 
liquor,  smokes  fifteen  or  twenty  cents 
worth  of  cigars  per  diem.  I  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  tell  him  that 
he  is  a  pretty  stingy,  rotten  husband 
to  gratify  his  own  wants  during  his 
life  time  and  not  to  make  provision  for 
his  wife  and  babies  after  he.  is  dead 
and  gone.  Don’t  you  think  so? 

“Every  man’s  earning  capacity  should 
be  insured.  A  man  who  dies  with  $5,000 
worth  of  insurance,  if  this  money  is 
put  out  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  leaves 
an  income  of  $400  a  year  to  his 
family.  How  long  will  it  be  before  his 
wife  and  children  will  have  to  draw  on 
the  principal  and  how  long  will  this 
principal  last  when  they  start  to  draw¬ 
ing  on  it?  He  makes  during  his  life¬ 
time  $1,800,  and  lays  aside  $150  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  family  with.  Life  insurance 
is  nothing  but  hard,  common  sense,  and 
a  business  proposition.  If  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  -a  rich  man  to  make  provision 
to  leave  a  large  amount  of  insurance 
when  he  dies,  why  shouldn’t  a  poor 
man  follow  right  in  his  footsteps?” 

$  *  * 

However  much  you 
Put  might  wish  to  own  a 

Yourself  home  costing  from 

In  His  Place  three  to  four  thousand 
dollars,  which  amount, 
you  were  informed,  must  be  paid  in  one 
sum  at  once,  would  you  be  impressed 
with  any  selling  talk,  no  matter  how 
clever,  if  your  income  were  $100  per 
month,  and  your  cash  on  hand  about 


$3.75?  says  an  agent  of  The  Prudential. 
Your  idea  as  to  the  saneness  of  the 
agent  who  tried  to  sell  it  to  you  would 
hardly  be  fit  to  print.  You  would  very 
properly  think,  “Why  didn’t  he  put 
himself  in  my  place  and  he  would  have 
known  that  I  couldn’t  buy  it?”  But 
suppose  the  salesman  had  told  you 
that  the  house  could  be  purchased  by 
paying  $25  each  month,  would  you  not 
have  jumped  at  the  opportunity? 

The  wages  of  the  great  majority  of 
men  whom  you  canvass  range  from  $15 
to  $25  per  week,  and  are  received 
weekly.  From  this  weekly  wage  must 
be  set  aside  the  different  amounts  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  the 
family,  pay  insurance  premiums,  pro¬ 
vide  any  recreation  possible  and  all  of 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  house¬ 
hold  for  the  week. 

Do  you  make  the  same  mistake  in 
soliciting  for  Ordinary  insurance  that 
the  real  estate  salesman  made?  No, 
not  if  you  are  a  tactful,  intelligent  agent 
for  you  put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow’s 
place,  you  sense  his  mental  attitude, 
and,  as  a  result,  you  do  not  quote  the 
annual  premium  of  $21.90  at  age  35,  rep¬ 
resenting,  as  it  does,  an  entire  week’s 
wages,  or  more,  but  you  tell  him  that 
for  42  cents  per  week  he  can  carry 
$1,000  of  insurance.  The  instantane¬ 
ous  mental  impression  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospect  is:  “1  can  afford 
to  buy  it,”  resulting  in  a  desire  for  the 
policy,  and,  to  you,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  when  the 
application  has  been  written,  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  premiums  are  payable 
quarterly,  semi-annually  or,  preferably, 
annually,  because  the  favorable  mental 
attitude  and  receptive  mood  have  been 
established. 

*  *  * 

Here’s  the  differ- 
Difference  ence  between  do- 

Between  Success  ing  it  and  not  do- 
and  Failure  ing  it — here’s  the 

difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  our  business! 

“A  big  producer  connected  with  an¬ 
other  company  came  to  me  the  other 
day  and  gave  me  a  nice  application,” 
says  R.  J.  Mix,  of  The  Prudential.  “As 
he  handed  over  the  check  in  settlement 
and  accepted  one  of  my  fair  to  middling 
cigars,  he  said  something  like  this: 

“‘Funny  thing  about  that  case!  I 
was  on  a  straight  canvass  and  saw 
that  chap’s  name  on  the  door.  He  was 
a  big  man — an  awfully  big  man — and 
I’ll  confess  that  I  felt  timid  about  turn¬ 
ing  that  door-knob,  but  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  “Look  here,  old  man — you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  shirk  your  duty — open  that  door, 
walk  in  and  state  your  case  as  one 
man  to  another”  So  in  I  went,  told 
him  what  I  was  there  for,  was  invited 
to  sit  down  and  in  a  very  few  minutes, 

I  had  his  application  for  $125,000  of 
insurance!  To-day,  I  received  a  certi¬ 
fied  check  in  settlement  of  the  pre¬ 
mium!  He  then  agreed  to  take  this 
additional  insurance  which  I’m  placing 
with  you!’ 

“Now,  fellows,  just  stop  and  think 
that  over — analyze  it — dig  into  it — con¬ 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


sider  what  it  all  means!  Heavens  and 
earth — think  how  close  that  agent 
came  to  losing  $1,500  in  commissions, 
plus  renewals!  Why  it’s  enough  to 
make  chills  go  up  and  down  your  back¬ 
bone!  If  he  hadn’t  been  on  a  straight 
canvass  or  if  he’d  weakened  when  he 
stood  before  that  man’s  office  door — 
what  a  difference! 

“The  story  is  a  true  one,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  but  a  few  days  ago.  I  don't 
wonder  that  that  agent  wears  good 
clothes  and  shows  all  the  evidences  of 
great  prosperity!  He  prospers  because 
he  tries — because  when  something  in¬ 
side  of  him  says  ‘You  go  and  do  such 
and  such  a  thing,’  he  doesn’t  say  ‘Oh, 
pshaw — I  don’t  think  it’ll  pay’  or  ‘Maybe 
I’ll  do  it  to-morrow  or  next  day’  or 
‘There’s  no  use!’  No,  sir — he  just 
simply  goes  ahead  and  does  it — he  obeys 
the  call  and,  if  he  loses  ten  times,  he 
wins  on  the  eleventh  attempt!  He 
wouldn’t  win  at  all  if  it  weren’t  for 
trying. 

"Now,  what  that  man  did,  you  can 
do!  Where,  oh  where,  is  the  power  on 
earth,  over  the  earth  or  under  the  earth 
that  can  make  you  see  and  believe 
that?” 


SECURITY  MUTUAL  EARNINGS 

The  Security  Mutual  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  passed  the  $7,000,000  mark 
in  assets. 

In  1913  the  Company’s  average  inter¬ 
est  earnings  on  all  its  bond  invest¬ 
ments  wras  4.35  per  cent.;  in  1914  it 
was  4.41  per  cent.  In  1913  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  average  interest  earnings  on  all 
its  mortgage  investments  was  5.33  per 
cent.;  in  1914  it  was  5.51  per  cent. 

The  average  interest  on  bonds  pur¬ 
chased  and  mortgage  investments  made 
in  1914  was  5.34  per  cent,  and  5.96  per 
cent,  respectively. 


L.  E.  Simmons  has  been  made  director 
of  agents  in  Indiana  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Life  &  Trust  Co. 


MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 
VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY— is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


~  ESTABLISHED  1867 - 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  IOWA 

LARGE  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS — LOW  NET  COST 

Mortality  saving  has  been  more  than  50%  for  past  ten  years 

Full  line  ol  Policies  and  Annuity  Contracts,  including  these  recent  New  Policies : 

Ordinary  Life  $5,000  non-participating,  Premium  at  age  35  .  .  $100.45 

Term  to  65  (convertible)  ($1,000)  “  “  “  35  -  .  14.73 

Five  Year  convertible  ($1,000)  “  “  “  35  .  .  g,2g 

Address  J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Dividends  paid  in  1914  on  Annual  Dividend  Policies  exceeded  Death  Claims  by  more  than  $41,000.00_ 


ACCURACY 


‘  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ! 


I  San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 

1910  .  $426,085.00 

1911  .  485,915.57 

1912  .  543,004.04 

INTEGRITY  1913 .  607,788.11 

Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  . $2,629,020,00 

1911  .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  4,715,584.00 

1913  .  6,134,044.00 


March  6,  1915. 
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MORE  MISSOURI  STATE  LIFE  DIVIDENDS  THE 


For  the  second  year  in  succession 
the  Missouri  State  Life  of  St.  Louis  has 
made  the  basis  of  dividend  apportion¬ 
ments  more  liberal.  The  schedule  is 
applicable  to  ordinary  life,  twenty  pay¬ 
ment  life  and  twenty  year  endowment, 
annual  dividend  policies.  This  sched¬ 
ule  becomes  effective  April  1. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the 


management  of  the  Missouri  State  Life 
is  the  fact  that  the  average  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  earned  during  1914  was  6.8  per 
cent.  The  Company  secures  its  first 
mortgage  loans  in  all  cases  by  property 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  and  these  loans  represent  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  invested  funds 
of  the  Company.  The  new  dividend 
schedule  follows: 


20  PAYMENT  LIFE 
Schedule  of  Annual  Dividends  Payable 
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21 
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25-33 
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5.00 
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22 

30.26 
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25.96 

4-55 
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4.81 

25-45 

5.07 

25-19 

5-35 

24.9I 

23 

30.76 

4-37 

26.39 

4.62 

26.14 

4.89 

25-87 

5.16 
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5-45 

25.31 

24 
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26. 84 

4.69 
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4.96 

26.31 

5.24 

26.03 

5-53 

25-74 

25 
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4-51 

27.27 

4-77 

27.01 

5-05 

26.73 

5-34 

26.44 

5-63 

26.15 

26 

32-32 

4-58 

27-74 

4-85 

27-47 

5-13 

27.19 

5-43 

26.99 
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26.59 

27 
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28.34 
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30 
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5-22 

29.50 

5-53 

29.19 

5-86 

28.86 

6.17 

28.55 

31 

35-37 

5-02 

30.35 

5-33 

30.04 

5-64 

29-73 

5-97 

29.40 

6.30 

29.07 

32 

36.06 

5.12 

30.94 

5-43 

30-63 

5-75 

30.31 

6.08 

29.98 

6.42 

29.64 
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31-53 
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39 
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34-6i 
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34-20 
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41 
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40.44 
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42.44 

7.80 
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8.74 
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47 
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7.60 

43.62 

8.06 

43- 16 

8-55 

42.67 

9.04 

42.18 
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41.74 

48 
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7-87 

44.88 

8-35 
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8.84 
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9.29 

43-46 

9-74 
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49 

54-36 

8.17 

46.19 

8.66 

45-70 

9.10 

45-26 

9-57 

44-79 

IO.OI 

44-35 

50 

56.08 

8.50 

47-58 

8.94 

47-H 

9-39 

46.69 

9.84 

46.24 

10.31 

45-77 

51 

57-92 

8.76 

49- 16 

9.21 

48.71 

9.66 

48.26 

10.13 

47-79 

10.60 

47-32 

32 

59-87 

9-05 

50.82 

9-51 

50.36 

9.98 

49.89 

10-45 

49-42 

10.93 

48.94 

53 

61.95 

9-37 

52.58 

9-83 

52.12 

10.31 

51.64 

10.78 

51-17 

I.I.29 

50.66 

55 

66.58 

10.05 

56.53 

10.53 

56.05 

11.02 

55-56 

1 1  -51 

55-07 

12.00 

54-58 

5b 

69.15 

10.42 

58.73 

10.91 

58.24 

II.40 

57-75 

11.89 

57-26 

12.39 

56.76 

59 

78.04 

11.70 

66.34 

12.20 

65.84 

12.70 

65-34 

13-19 

65.85 

13-67 

64-37 

20  YEAR  EN 

DOWMENT 

Schedule  of  Annual  Dividends  Payable  in  1915 


20 

$49.91 

$5-76 

$44-15 

$6.25 

$43.66 

$6.78 

$43-13 

$7-31 

$42.60 

$7.87 

$42.04 

21 

50.00 

5-78 

44.22 

6.29 

43-71 

6.81 

43- 19 

7-35 

42.65 

7.91 

42.09 

22 

50.11 

5.83 

44.28 

6-33 

43-78 

6.85 

43-26 

7-39 

42.72 

7-94 

42.17 

23 

50.22 

5-86 

44-36 

6.36 

43-86 

6.88 

43-34 

7.42 

42.80 

7.98 

42.24 

24 

50.34 

5-90 

44-44 

6.40 

43-94 

6.92 

43-42 

7.46 

42.88 

8.03 

42.31 

25 

50.47 

5-94 

44-53 

6.44 

44-03 

6.97 

43-50 

7-5i 

42.96 

8.06 

42.41 

26  • 

50.60 

5-99 

44.61 

6.50 

44.10 

7.02 

43-58 

7.56 

43-04 

8.12 

42.48 

27 

50.74 

6.04 

44.70 

6-54 

44.20 

7.06 

43-68 

7.60 

43-14 

8.16 

42.58 

28 

50.90 

6.08 

44.82 

6.59 

44-31 

7.12 

43-78 

765 

43-25 

8.22 

42.68 

29 

51-06 

6.14 

44.92 

6.65 

44.41 

7-17 

43-89 

7.7i 

43-35 

8.27 

42.79 

30 

51.25 

6.20 

45-05 

6.70 

44-55 

7.22 

44-03 

7-77 

43-48 

8.32 

42.93 

31 

51-44 

6.26 

45-i8 

6.77 

44.67 

7-30 

44-14 

783 

43-6i 

8-39 

43-05 

32 

51-65 

6.33 

45-32 

6.83 

44.82 

736 

44.29 

7.90 

43-75 

8.47 

43-i8 

33 

51.88 

6.39 

45-49 

6.90 

44.98 

7-43 

44-45 

7-97 

43-91 

8-54 

43-34 

34 

52.13 

6.47 

45-66 

6.98 

45-15 

7-51 

44.62 

8.05 

44.08 

8.61 

43-52 

35 

52.41 

6.54 

45-87 

7-05 

45-36 

7-58 

44-83 

8.13 

44.28 

8.70 

43-71 

3^ 

52.70 

6.64 

46.06 

7-15 

45-55 

7.68 

45-02 

8.23 

44-47 

8.80 

43-90 

37 

53-02 

6.72 

46-30 

7-25 

45-77 

7.78 

45-24 

8.33 

44.69 

8.89 

44-13 

38 

53.40 

6.82 

46.58 

7-33 

46.07 

7.87 

45-53 

8-43 

45-07 

9.00 

44.40 

39 

53-79 

6.94 

46.85 

7-45 

46.34 

7-99 

45.80 

8.54 

45-25 

9.12 

44.67 

40 

5423 

7.05 

47- 18 

7-57 

46.66 

8. 1 1 

46.12 

8.66 

45-57 

9.24 

44-99 

41 

54.72 

7.17 

47-55 

7.69 

47-03 

8.23 

46.49 

8.80 

45-92 

9-37 

45-35 

42 

55-25 

7.31 

47-94 

7-83 

47.42 

8.38 

46.87 

8-95 

46.30 

9-53 

45-72 

43 

55.85 

7.45 

48.40 

7.98 

47-87 

8.53 

47-32 

9.10 

46.75 

9.69 

46.16 

44 

56.51 

7.61 

48.90 

8.15 

48.36 

8.70 

47.81 

9.27 

47.24 

9.86 

46.65 

45 

57-24 

7.80 

49.44 

8.33 

48.91 

8.90 

48.34 

9.48 

47.76 

10.07 

47-17 

49 

61.04 

8.68 

52.36 

9.28 

Si-76 

9.78 

51-26 

10.31 

50-73 

10.87 

50.17 

50 

62.24 

8.96 

53-28 

9-47 

52-77 

10.00 

52.24 

10.54 

51-70 

11.09 

51-15 

55 

70.40 

10.35 

60.05 

10.87 

59-53 

11.41 

58-99 

11.94 

58.46 

12.49 

57-91 

60 

83.4! 

12.12 

71.09 

12.85 

70.56 

13-38 

70.03 

13.89 

69.52 

14.40 

69.01 

*Ne 

w  Premium  Rates  were 

adopted 

January  i,  1915. 

ORDINARY  LIFE 

Schedule  of  Annual  Dividends  Payable  in 


1915 


20  $19.18 

21  19.59 

22  20.02 
20.47 
20.95 

21.44 
21.97 
22.52 
23.09 

23-71 
2433 

25.01 

25.71 

26.45 

27.23 
28.06 

28.94 

2985 
30.83 
31-85 

32.94 

34- 10 

35- 32 

36.63 
38.01 
39-49 
41-05 

42.71 
44-50 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


$3-31 

3-37 

3-43 

3-50 

3-55 

3.62 
3-69 
3-76 
3-84 

3- 92 
4.00 
4.09 
4.20 
4.29 
4.40 

4- 51 
4-63 

4- 75 
4.90 

5- 04 
5- 19 
5-36 
5-54 
5-72 
5-92 
6.14 
6.38 

6.62 
6.89 


$15.87 

16.22 

16.59 

16.97 

17.40 

17.82 
18.28 
18.76 
19-25 
19.79 
20.33 

20.92 

21.51 

22.16 

22.83 

23- 55 

24- 31 

25.10 

25- 93 
26.81 
27-75 
28.74 
29.78 
30.91 
32.09 

33- 35 

34- 67 
36.09 
37.6i 


$3-42 

3-48 

3-54 

3-6i 

3-68 

3-75 

3.83 
3-9° 

3- 99 
4.08 

4-  17 

4.26 
4-37 
4-47 
4-59 

4- 72 

4.84 

4.98 

5- 12 
5.28 
5-44 
5.62 
5-81 
6.01 
6.22 
6.46 
6.71 

6.98 

7.27 


$15-76 

16.11 

16.48 

16.86 
17.27 
17.69 
18.14 

18.62 

19.10 

19.63 
20.16 

20.75 

21.34 

21.98 

22.64 
23-34 

24.10 

24.87 
25.71 
26.57 

27-50 

28.48 
29-51 
30.62 
31-79 

33- 03 

34- 34 

35- 73 
37-23 


$3-54 

$15-64 

$3-65 

$15-53 

$3-78 

$15.40 

3-6o 

15-99 

3-72 

15.87 

3.84 

15-75 

3-67 

i6.35 

3-79 

16.23 

-  3-92 

16.10 

3-74 

16.73 

3-87 

16.60 

4.00 

16.47 

3-8i 

17.14 

3-94 

17.01 

4.09 

16.86 

3-88 

17-56 

4.02 

17.42 

4-17 

17.27 

3-97 

18.00 

4.12 

17.85 

4-27 

17.70 

4-05 

18.47 

4.21 

18.31 

4-36 

18.16 

4-15 

18.94 

4-30 

l8.79 

4.46 

18.63 

4.24 

19-47 

4.41 

19.30 

4-58 

19- 13 

4-33 

20.00 

4-51 

19.82 

4.69 

19.64 

4-44 

20.57 

4.62 

20.39 

4.80 

20.21 

4-55 

21.16 

4-74 

20.97 

4-94 

20.77 

4.66 

21.79 

4.86 

21.59 

5-07 

21.38 

4.80 

22.43 

5-oo 

22.23 

5-21 

22.02 

4-93 

23-13 

5-14 

22.92 

5-36 

22.70 

5.06 

23.88 

5-29 

2365 

S-5I 

23-43 

5-21 

24.64 

5-44 

24.41 

5.68 

24.17 

5-37 

25-46 

5.61 

25.22 

5-86 

24.97 

5-53 

26.32 

5-78 

26.07 

6.04 

25.81 

5-70 

27.24 

5-97 

26.97 

6.25 

26.69 

5.89 

28.21 

6.17 

27-93 

6.47 

27-63 

6.09 

29.23  ■ 

6-39 

28.93 

6.69 

28.63 

6.31 

30.32 

6.62 

30.01 

6-94 

29.69 

6-54 

3'-47 

6.87 

31-14 

7.20 

30.81 

6.79 

32-7° 

7-13 

32.36 

7.48 

32.01 

7.06 

33-99 

7-41 

33-64 

7-79 

33-26 

7-34 

35-37 

7.72 

34-99 

8.04 

34-67 

7-65 

36.85 

7.98 

36.52 

8.31 

36.19 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


11 

H  iK 

fee 


it 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  Yorbl 


Of  the  People 

Tbe  Company  By  the  People 

-  .  1  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

day  In  Payments 


per 


to 


$305,754.00  _  „ 

Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 


serve. 

$161,826.87 

Assets. 


per  day  In  Increase  of 


METROPOLITAN  UPE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILD tNO 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1814; 

Assets .  » 11,188,324.67 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727.653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Pollcybolders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  0F  THE 


General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


UH 


INSURANCE  COMPAf 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  belt  selection!  other 

states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  O.  A.  Watson, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21/97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  k,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


A  PERSONAL  WORD 
Having  disposed  of  my  entire  propri¬ 
etory  interest  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  Company,  publishers  of  The 


connected  with  insurance  journalism, 
his  aim  has  ever  been  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  His  ideals  have 
been  high,  and  during  the  days  when 
insurance  journalism  was  on  trial  he 
was  one  of  a  small  group  of  men  who 
carried  it  through  to  its  present  high 
plane,  of  giving  service  and  educating 
the  agent.  But  for  men  of  the  ability 
and  character  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  kept 
and  retained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  underwriters,  insurance  journalism 
would  not  have  reached  its  present 
position.  He  leaves  to  enter  a  field  that 
needs  cultivation  by  men  of  his  stamp, 
and  he  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes 
for  success  of  the  staff  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter. 

THE  EDITOR. 

MOODY’S  MAGAZINE. 

No  matter  how  limited  is  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  magazine  it  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  by  the  publication  of  an 
absurd  article,  particularly  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  tackled  is  a  big  one.  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  has  given  considerable 
space  to  answers  made  to  the  life  in¬ 
surance  articles  in  Moody’s  Magazine, 
not  because  the  magazine  is  important 
but  the  subject  of  the  article  demands 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


M.  J.  O'Brien  and  W.  H.  Ryan,  of 

Buffalo,  in  attendance  at  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents,  at  Syracuse,  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  orange  colored  conven¬ 
tion  badges  furnished  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  this  meeting.  The  issue  was 
compromised  by  O’Brien  and  Ryan  ulti¬ 
mately  wearing  the  badges,  showing 
that  great  men  can  meet  a  situation 
and  not  let  it  floor  them. 

*  *  » 

Guy  W.  Francis,  the  new  managing 
underwriter  of  the  Vulcan  Fire  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  began  his  career  as  an  office 
boy  with  the  North  British  &  Mercan¬ 
tile  in  New  York.  Afterward  he  was 
with  the  London  Assurance.  Going  to 
the  coast  he  was  associated  with  the 
Connecticut  Fire  for  twenty-one  years. 
For  many  years  he  was  special  agent, 
later  becoming  assistant  manager.  The 
Company  will  grow  in  importance  and 
influence  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Francis,  who  has  a  splendid  reputation 
for  ability. 


Eastern  Underwriter,  to  Clarence  Ax¬ 
man,  my  connection  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  with  insurance  journalism, 
ceases  with  the  close  of  the  present 
week. 

In  surrendering  partial  ownership  in 
a  publication,  founded  over  eight  years 
ago,  and  with  which  I  have  since  been 
continuously  connected  as  an  associate 
editor,  I  do  so  in  the  full  assurance  that 
the  policy  adopted  with  the  initial  issue 
and  never  deviated  from,  will  be  con¬ 
sistently  followed  by  Mr.  Axman, 
whose  mental  equipment,  energy  and 
unusual  newspaper  experience  peculiar¬ 
ly  fit  him  for  the  task.  Gratifying  as 
has  been  the  success  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
its  record  thus  far  is  simply  an  earnest 
of  far  greater  things  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  new  administration. 

To  those  in  the  underwriting  ranks 
who  have  extended  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  me  in  the  years  gone  by, 
and  to  whose  kindly  aid  and  -counsel  I 
owe  so  much,  I  return  sincere  thanks, 
and  ask  that  the  same  unfailing  cour¬ 
tesy  be  given  to  Mr.  Axman. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Henry  H.  Putnam,  B. 
F.  Hadley  and  Clarence  Axman,  and  I 
have  been  the  better  for  it. 

While  retiring  from  insurance  jour¬ 
nalism,  my  interest  in  insurance  is  by 
no  means  at  an  end,  for  I  plan  a  line  of 
work  which  will  keep  me  in  close  touch 
with  the  fire  branch  of  the  business, 
and  will,  I  trust,  aid  not  a  little  in  its 
upbuilding. 

My  purpose  is  to  form  a  Nation  wide 
movement  of  manufacturers  and  archi¬ 
tects  for  better  building  laws,  superior 
building  construction  and  fire  extin¬ 
guishment  equipment.  In  other  words, 
to  produce  a  higher  type  of  buildings 
and  to  reduce  by  the  most  positive 
means  the  enormous  annual  fire  loss  of 
the  country,  profiting  thereby  the  in¬ 
surer,  the  assured  and  the  State.  The 
work  is  a  man’s  sized  job;  limitless  as 
to  possibilities  and  might  well  engage 
the  energies  of  one  possessed  of  far 
greater  talents  than  the  writer. 

GEORGE  A.  WATSON. 

The  resignation  of  George  A.  Watson 
as  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  was  received  with  regret. 
In  all  the  years  during  which  he  was 


attention  and  erroneous  statements 
should  be  corrected. 

MISSOURI  STATE  LIFE  DIVIDENDS 
The  action  of  the  Missouri  State  Life 
in  liberalizing  the  basis  of  its  dividend 
apportionments  is  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  year 
in  succession  that  the  Company  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  this.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  Company’s  sur¬ 
plus  earnings  have  been  unusually  satis¬ 
factory.  The  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
interest  which  it  secures  on  its  funds, 
its  favorable  mortality  experience  and 
the  economical  management  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  achievement.  The 
Company  is  to  'be  congratulated. 

BROKERS  AT  ALBANY 


Oppose  Bill  Canceling  Policies  if  Premi¬ 
ums  Are  Not  Paid  in  Thirty 
Days 


President  Hegeman  and  Secretary 
Law,  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Association 
of  New  York,  Samuel  Block,  D.  F.  Dris¬ 
coll  and  other  New  York  brokers  at¬ 
tended  a  hearing  in  Albany  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week.  The  New  York  bro¬ 
kers  made  speeches  against  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  bill,  canceling  a  fire  policy 
if  premium  is  not  paid  in  thirty  days. 
The  brokers  endorsed  the  bill  aimed  at 
the  practice  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  designating  certain  brokers  to  han¬ 
dle  fire  insurance  for  mortgagees. 


DISCUSS  AGENCY  SITUATION 

The  ninth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Hartford  Insurance  Institute  was  held 
in  Hartford  on  Monday  night.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut,  was 
the  principal  speaker,  discussing  the 
agency  situation.  W.  H.  Merrill,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  spoke  on  Fire  Prevention.  W.  E. 
Underwood,  of  New  York,  discussed 
Straight  Thinking. 


LEAVES  “INDEPENDENT” 

H.  H.  Johnston  has  resigned  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Life  Insurance  In¬ 
dependent,  with  which  paper  he  has 
been  associated  for  four  years.  He  will 
take  up  the  mail-order  work  business  in 
the  fieid  of  insurance. 

Irving  Brewster,  of  the  Insurance 
Field,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the 
Home  (Fire)  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York. 

C.  M.  Cartwright,  of  The  Western 
Underwriter,  is  ill  in  a  Chicago  hos¬ 
pital.  — 

Captain  Charles  W.  Burpee,  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  publications, 
was  a  recent  speaker  at  the  Hartford 
public  school  on  “School  Needs  in 
Hartford.” 


SAMUEL  B.  BREWSTER 


Samuel  B.  Brewster,  manager  of  the 
Burglary  Insurance  Underwriters  As¬ 
sociation,  is  the  “right  man  in  the 
right  place”  and  the  organization  is 
fortunate  in  securing  so  efficient  an 
executive.  Possessed  of  an  analytical 
experience  with  the  burglary  insurance 
business  he  is  peculiarly  equipped  to 
aid  in  solving  the  problems  confronting 
both  head  office  and  field  men  in  this 
particular  branch  of  underwriting,  and 
is  applying  himself  to  the  task  with  a 
zeal  that  promises  the  early  accom¬ 
plishment  of  much  desired  results.  Mr. 
Brewster’s  first  association  with  the  in¬ 
surance  business  was  as  an  executive 
of  the  Aetna  Indemnity  Company;  sub¬ 
sequently  he  joined  the  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty,  traveling  about  the  country 
in  its  interest,  and  gaining  that  close 
insight  into  agency  matters,  which  has 
proven  so  helpful  to  him  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  important  connection.  The  experi¬ 
ence  classification  plan  of  the  Bur¬ 
glary  Insurance  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  mentioned  in  outline  in  these 
pages  on  February  12th,  is  an  ambi¬ 
tious  task,  but  one  which  Manager 
Brewster  is  fully  able  to  carry  out, 
and  the  result  of  which  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  members  of 
the  association,  and  the  burglary  un¬ 
derwriters  generally. 

*  •  * 

John  Kavanagh,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Duke  of  Rochester,  the  English  Pre¬ 
mier,  and  the  Up-State  Chesterfield,  has 
added  another  to  his  already  large  num¬ 
ber  of  richly  deserved  titles,  that  of  presi¬ 
dent,  having  been  elected  to  head  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Agents  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Syracuse  last  week.  The 
association  may  be  congratulated  on 
selecting  so  worthy  a  man  to  succeed 
the  able  retiring  president,  A.  T.  Arm¬ 
strong.  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  a  corking 
good  story  teller,  golf  player  of  no 
mean  ability,  a  club  man  and  a  general 
prince  of  good  fellows.  He  bears  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  in  the  field  of  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  and  enjoys  the  respect 
and  goodwill,  not  only  of  the  agents  in 
the  Empire  State,  but  of  all  who  know 
him  and  they  are  legion  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  predicts  a  successful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents  As¬ 
sociation  by  its  new  chief  officer.  Mr. 
Kavanagh  represents  the  accident  and 
health  department  of  the  Standard  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Company  as  general 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Rochester. 
»  *  • 

Robert  L.  McKechnle  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  claim  and  investigating 
division  of  the  Public  Savings  Insurance 
Company  of  Indianapolis. 


Charles  M.  Slocum,  special  agent  in 
the  Northern  part  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
Continental  and  the  Fidelity  underwrit¬ 
ers,  now  rounding  out  his  thirty-eight 
year  in  the  insurance  business,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  specials  in  the 
State.  His  loss  ratio  for  the  Continen¬ 
tal  last  year  was  practically  low.  Mr. 
Slocum’s  insurance  experience  began  in 
Boston,  from  there  he  went  with  the 
Aachen  &  Munich,  where  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  United  States  manager.  About 
twelve  years  ago  he  joined  the  field 
forces  of  the  Continental.  L.  W.  Sloc¬ 
um,  a  son  of  Charles  M.  Slocum,  is  now 
with  the  Atlee  Brown  Rating  office  in 
Trenton,  and  was  formerly  with  the 
North  British  &  Mercantile. 

•  •  • 

Robertson  Macaulay,  president  of  the 
Sun  Life  of  Canada,  has  just  celebrated 
his  eighty-second  birthday.  He  has 
been  connected  with  life  insurance  for 
sixty-one  years,  forty-one  years  of 
which  were  spent  with  the  Sun  Life. 
He  has  seen  the  assets  of  that  com¬ 
pany  grow  from  $130,000  to  $64,000,000. 
His  long  career  has  been  full  of  honors, 
and  no  one  in  Canada  is  held  in  greater 
respect. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  G.  Potter,  secretary  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  Ne\v 
York  State,  is  president  of  the  City 
Club  of  Syracuse,  which  has  a  large 
membership  among  insurance  men  and 
is  one  of  the  most  hospitable  clubs  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Potter  is  a  hard  worker, 
and  a  valuable  man  for  the  insurance 
interests. 

*  •  * 

William  McDermott,  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
Wis.,  has  represented  the  Travelers  for 
forty-four  years.  He  has  never  placed 
a  policy  in  any  other  company.  His 
son,  J.  P.  McDermott,  is  also  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Travelers  and  in  1914 
stood  second  among  all  the  agents  of 
the  Company  in  accident  business  writ¬ 
ten. 

*  *  * 

H.  B.  Rosen,  the  leading  producer  of 
America,  has  just  been  paid  a  unique 
tribute  by  the  New  York  Life.  His 
Inspector  of  Agencies  asked  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  permanently  removing  his  name 
from  the  Monthly  Leaders’  List  of  the 
Eastern  Department  in  order  that 
others  might  win  the  privilege  of  occu¬ 
pying  first  place  on  the  list,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Rosen’s  persistent  topping  of  the 
list  and  with  every  prospect  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  this  feat  every  month  this  was 
done.  The  New  York  Life  says:  “Mr. 
Rosen  is  in  a  class  by  himself  among 
the  insurance  writers  of  his  time.” 

•  •  • 

Hubert  Cillis,  the  distinguished  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Germania  Life,  is  one  of  the 
American  trustees  of  the  Rossia  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  Petrograd. 
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If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 

•  • 
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OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


HEARING  FOR  NEW  COMPANIES 


HARTFORD  MEN  TELL  PLANS 


Travelers  Back  of  American  Reinsur¬ 
ance  and  a  Fire  Company — Scottish 
U.  &  N.  Indemnity 


Hartford  is  to  have  three  new  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Hearings  on  the 
charters  were  held  by  the  legislative 
committee  last  week.  One  of  the  com¬ 
panies  was  to  be  known  as  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Reinsurance  Company. 
Its  incorporators  are  officers  of  the 
Travelers. 

American  Reinsurance  Company 

William  BroSmith,  representing  the 
incorporators,  presented  a  substitute 
bill,  changing  the  title  to  the  American 
Reinsurance  Company,  to  start  with  a 
capital  of  at  least  $500,000  with  per¬ 
mission  to  increase  it  to  $5,000,000,  and 
revising  the  list  of  incorporators  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  Morgan  G.  Bulke- 
iey,  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Morgan  B. 
Brainard,  Lyman  B.  Brainerd,  William 
BroSmith,  Charles  E.  Chase,  John  L. 
Way,  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Sylvester  C. 
Dunham,  Edward  Milligan,  C.  L.  F. 
Robinson,  Louis  F.  Butler,  William  B. 
Clark,  John  R.  Hills  and  Charles  L. 
Spencer. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  BroSmith 
and  Sylvester  C.  Dunham  that  reinsur¬ 
ance  is  more  in  demand  now  than  ever 
before,  the  adoption  of  compensation 
laws  in  a  number  of  States  making  it 
desirable  to  the  companies  that  take 
risks  to  cover  large  factories,  where 
any  big  accident  such  as  fire,  explosion 
or  collapse  might  bring  a  single  loss  up 
to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Commissioner  Burton  Mansfield  said 
that  he  had  no  objections  to  offer  if 
the  company  was  started  with  at  least 
$500,000  capital  and  the  same  surplus. 
Mr.  BroSmith  stated  that  the  capital 
and  surplus  would  probably  be  more 
than  this. 

Capitol  City  Fire 

Mr.  BroSmith  also  spoke  in  favor  of- 
the  bill  incorporating  the  Capitol  City 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  explained 
that  this  was  really  intended  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  take  care  of  its  fire  risks  in 
its  own  company,  and  he  asked  to 
amend  the  bill  by  changing  the  name 
to  the  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  The  incorporators  named  were 
Walter  G.  Cowles,  Bertrand  A.  Page, 
John  R.  Hills,  John  L.  Way,  Louis  G. 
Butler,  L.  Edmund  Zacher,  Donald  A 
Dunham  and  William  BroSmith. 

The  capital  is  named  as  $200,000  and 
authority  is  given  to  increase  it  to 
$2,000,000.  Commissioner  Mansfield 
had  no  objection  to  offer. 

Scottish  U.  &  N.  Indemnity  Company 

Lucius  F.  Robinson  and  Henry  J. 
Houge  appeared  for  the  bill  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  Scottish  Union  and  National 
Indemnity  Company.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Scottish  Union  and  Na¬ 
tional  Company  has  been  in  business  in 
this  country  for  about  35  years,  run¬ 
ning  practically  as  an  independent 
company,  though  connected  with  the 
head  office  abroad.  The  casualty  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  run  as  a  subsidiary  to 
the  United  States  branch  of  the  fire 
company,  and  was  intended  to  allow 
the  company  to  extend  its  scope.  The 
new  company  will  be  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $750,000  with  authority  to 
increase  to  $2,000,000.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  are  James  H.  Brewster,  Morgan 
G.  Bulkeley,  Meigs  H.  Whaples,  Morgan 
B.  Brainard,  Henry  J.  Houge  and  B.  M. 
Culver. 

Report  Bills  Favorably 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  favorably  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Union  &  National  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany,  also  a  bill  amending  the  charter 
of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Insurance  Company,  authoriz- 


Syracuse  Judge  Decides  in  Favor  of 
London  Assurance  Company — Eight 
Days  of  Argument 


Syracuse  insurance  men  have  been 
considerably  interested  in  a  case 
against  the  London  Assurance  Compa¬ 
ny  brought  by  Mrs.  Melba  R.  Ingalls, 
who  had  a  fire  and  made  a  claim  for  oil 
paintings,  which  she  said  were  worth 
$800. 

The  case  dragged  through  the  court 
for  eight  days,  and  was  replete  with 
human  interest  features,  Mrs.  Ingalls 
contending  that  she  was  an  expert  in 
valuation  of  pictures,  and  real  experts 
alleging  that  the  pictures  were  not 
worth  what  she  said  they  were.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  Mrs.  Ingalls  was 
several  times  threatened  with  contempt 
of  court. 

The  case  was  finally  decided  in  favoi 
of  the  London  Assurance. 


NEWSDEALERS  NOW  AGENTS 

Hickey  &  Connelly,  newsdealers,  have 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies:  Security,  Boston,  Roch¬ 
ester  German,  Underwriters,  New 
Haven  Underwriters,  Svea,  National 
Union  to  represent  them  in  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y„  and  vicinity.  The  firm  is  author¬ 
ized  to  collect  all  outstanding  premi¬ 
ums  due  these  companies  for  policies 
written  by  the  Lithgow  agency.  All  re¬ 
newals  of  policies  carried  by  the  Lith¬ 
gow  Agency  will  be  given  proper  at¬ 
tention. 


WILL  GIVE  A  SMOKER 

At  a  meeting  held  last  Monday,  the 
Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan  elected 
twenty-two  new  members  and  accepted 
seven  applications,  bringing  the  total 
membership  to  over  fifty. 

Arrangements  were  completed  at  that 
time  for  the  smoker  wyhich  is  to  be 
held  on  April  17  at  the  West  End 
Casino.  The  entertainment  at  this 
function  is  to  be  of  the  highest  order 
and  the  attendance  already  promises  to 
be  very  great. 


MAI  ER  KAISER  DEAD 

Maier  Kaiser  died  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  at  the  age  of  79.  He  went 
into  the  fire  insurance  business  in  1896. 
One  of  the  leading  residents  of  the 
town,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  City  Council,  and  for  twelve  years 
was  fire  commissioner.  For  ten  years  he 
was  town  treasurer.  Later,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Assessment. 


TUETONIA  CHANGES 

The  Tuetonia  of  Pittsburgh  has 
made  transfers  in  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  E.  A.  Flick- 
rer  at  present  in  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  will  be  transferred  to  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  W.  T.  Bode,  chief  examiner 
at  the  home  office,  will  be  apointed  spe¬ 
cial  agent  and  given  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


LOWER  GOSHEN  RATES 

A  number  of  trustees  of  Goshen,  N. 
Y.,  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
State  in  order  to  get  a  reduction  in 
their  insurance  rates.  To  do  this  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  town  to  make  a 
number  of  imrovements,  particularly 
the  adoption  of  a  new  building  code. 


BENJAMIN  KELSEY  ILL 

Benjamin  Kelsey,  of  Indianapolis, 
father  of  two  of  the  best  known  United 
States  managers,  is  seriously  ill. 


ing  it  to  do  a  casualty  business,  and 
giving  it  the  right  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  to  $3,000,000,  also  favorable  to 
the  American  Reinsurance  Company,  of 
Hartford. 


POLICY’S  MORTGAGE  CLAUSE 


POINTS  MADE  BY  LEO  LEVY 


Another  Interesting  Lecture  on  Losses 
Before  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York 


Leo  Levy,  a  prominent  insurance  law¬ 
yer  addressed  the  N.  Y.  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety  Tuesday  on  “The  Mortgage  Clause 
— The  Standard  Mortgage  Clause — The 
Simple  Loss  Payable  Clause.”  He  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  handling 
cases  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  his 
paper  is  a  valuable  one  to  fire  insur¬ 
ance  men. 

Lines  56-59  of  Standard  Policy 

Mr.  Levy  discussed  lines  56-59  of  the 
standard  policy  and  their  effect  on  the 
interests  of  the  mortgagee  and,  as  de¬ 
fined  oy  the  loss  payable  clause,  to  the 
mortgagee  and  also  to  the  mortgagee 
rider,  with  and  without  contribu¬ 
tions.  He  pointed  out  the  incumbran¬ 
ces  in  different  States  due  to  various 
statutes  and  statute  form  of  policies  and 
the  varying  forms  of  court  procedure  in 
law  and  equity.  He  dwelt  on  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  mortgagee  for  premiums,  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  decisions  in  the  law  cases 
on  that  point  to  the  effect  that:  where 
the  mortgagee  obtains  insurance  on  his 
own  credit,  he  has  to  pay  for  it  and,  if 
he  retains  the  policy  after  receiving  no¬ 
tice  that  the  mortgagor  has  not  paid 
therefor,  he  would  be  liable  as  in  the 
case  of  Coykendale  vs.  Blackmar  (161 
A.  D.,  page  11). 

Cancellation 

A  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  mort¬ 
gagee  clause  as  to  cancellation  on  the 
question  whether  the  surrender  by 
either  the  mortgagee  or  the  mortgagor 
is  binding  on  the  other  party,  neither 
party  having  the  right  to  bind  the  other 
in  the  absence  of  notice  in  fact 
The  Subrogation  Clause 

The  subrogation  clause  of  the  mort¬ 
gagee  rider  has  been  held  to  mean  that 
the  claim  must  be  based  upon  some¬ 


thing  more  substantial  than  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  invalidity  as  in  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  O’Neil  vs.  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  (159  App.  Div.,  314). 

There  must  be  a  real  money  loss  to 
the  mortgagee  under  any  of  the  forms 
of  mortgagee  indorsement,  McDowell 
vs.  Insurance  Companies  (207  N.  Y„ 
482). 

Contribution 

On  the  question  of  contribution,  Mr. 
Levy  referred  to  tht  contract  in  the 
two  cases  of  Insurance  Companies  vs. 
Williams  (63  Fed.  Rep.,  925)  and  Eddy 
vs.  Insurance  Companies  (143  N.  Y„ 
311).  One  case  holds  that  the  contri¬ 
bution  clause  in  the  mortgagee  rider  is 
valid,  while  the  other  does  not.  The 
liability  to  the  mortgagee  was  held  to 
be  a  personal  contract  of  indemnity  to 
be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  neces¬ 
sity  therefor  existed  and,  as  soon  as 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  ceased, 
whether  before  or  after  a  loss  had  oc¬ 
curred,  the  right  to  indemnity  also 
ceased  as  in  Heilbrunn  vs.  Insurance 
Companies  (207  N.  Y.,  673). 

Mr.  Levy  stated  that  there  were  two 
important  cases  bearing  on  this  subject 
that  were  now  being  tried  in  the  courts 
and,  if  the  opinion  is  sustained,  they 
will  substantially  change  the  present 
holdingsJ  A  decision  is  expected  in 
about  a  month. 


DIES  AT  AGE  OF  NINETY-THREE 

Martin  Beir,  vice-president  of  the  M. 
E.  Wolff  Insurance  Agency  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  is  dead  in  his  ninety-third 
year.  He  was  born-  in  Germany,  came 
to  this  country  and  was  in  the  clothing 
business  until  1888,  when  he  became 
an  insurance  man.  Despite  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  he  continued  following  in¬ 
surance  matters  until  his  death. 


$100,000  ROCHESTER  LOSS 

In  Rochester  fire  destroyed  a  five- 
story  brick  building  at  No.  19  Elm 
street,  causing  a  loss  of  more  than 
$100,000. 
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NATIONAL  FIRE  CLUB 


BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  TO  FIGHT 


It’s  One  of  Original  Organizations  of 
Fire  Insurance  Clerks — Two 
Annual  Events 


The  National  Fire  Club,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  the  men  clerks  at 
the  home  office  force  of  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  recently  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  club  rooms  in  the  home 
office  building  and  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  H.  Waterhouse;  vice-president, 
Arnold  Hobson;  secretary,  W.  J.  Scott; 
treasurer,  F.  J.  Nolan;  historian,  E.  E. 
Freeman.  Membership  committee — G. 
W.  Staib,  chairman;  E.  F.  Costello,  J. 

E.  Kelly,  Jr.  Entertainment  committee 
— R.  D.  Olmsted,  chairman;  C.  R.  Bald¬ 
win,  W.  H.  Woodward.  Athletic  com¬ 
mittee— E.  H.  Hale,  chairman;  Roy 
Morrell,  L.  L.  Pierce.  House  commit¬ 
tee — C.  E.  Tennert,  chairman;  L.  H. 

F.  Wessel,  C.  J.  Bauerle.  Sick  visiting 
committee — C.  W,  Wenk,  chairman;  A. 
W.  Sugden,  W.  G.  Phelps. 

The  National  Fire  Club  is  one  of  the 
original  fire  insurance  clubs  of  the 
country  and  was  organized  a  number 
of  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge 
James  Nichols  and  H.  A.  Smith.  The 
club  was  organized  for  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  and  to  foster  a 
closer  fraternity  among  the  employes 
of  the  company.  Excellent  quarters 
are  provided  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
club  members  in  the  home  office  build¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  official  staff  of  the 
National  are  honorary  members  of  the 
club  and  that  they  take  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  its  affairs  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  at  each  of  the  club’s 
functions  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  are  present. 

In  the  social  side  of  the  club’s  life 
there  are  two  annual  event?  in  which 
all  the  members  participate  and  these 
are  the  mid-winter  banquet  and  the 
field  day.  The  banquet  is  held  in  one 
of  the  Hartford  hotels  and  the  speak¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  is  confined  to  the 
members.  The  field  day  festivities  are 
carried  out  at  nearby  resorts  where 
the  usual  variety  of  athletic  games  are 
indulged  in. 

The  educational  side  is  in  charge  of 
a  special  committee  whose  duty  it  is 
to  obtain  speakers  and  arrange  lectures 
on  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  fire 
insurance  men. 


Paterson  Rebating  Cases  Will  Come 
Up  in  April — Constitutionality  of 
Law  Questioned 


The  case  of  Edgar  Bonitz  vs.  the 
Paterson  Brewing  &  Malting  Company 
and  the  Consolidated  Brewing  Company 
of  Paterson,  will  come  up  for  trial  in 
the  Passaic  County  Circuit  Court  on 
April  27.  The  charge  is  a  violation  of 
a  statute  of  the  New  Jersey  law  which 
provides  a  penalty  of  $100  for  every 
case  of  rebating  on  a  fire  insurance 
policy.  The  statute  further  says  that 
any  person  furnishing  information  may 
prosecute  the  claim  and  receive  one- 
half  of  the  penalty,  the  residue  going 
to  the  State. 

Lewis  A.  Allen,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  when  interviewed  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  last  week,  said 
that  the  defendant  would  have  to  prove 
the  law  unconstitutional  in  order  to 
win  the  case. 

It  is  understood  that  the  American 
Brewers’  Association  has  taken  the 
matter  up  and  is  preparing  to  make 
every  effort  to  win  this  suit  and,  if 
necessary,  they  will  carry  the  case  to 
the  United  States  Courts  in  their  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  the  law  unconstitution¬ 
al.  Mr.  Allen  will  prosecute  each  claim 
and  collect  the  award  for  his  client. 
The  local  agents  are  anxious  to  see 
these  cases  pushed  to  termination  in 
order  to  uphold  the  law  and  set  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

Representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Banking  and  Insurance  and 
one  from  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  are  planning  to 
get  together  in  the  near  future  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  evidence  at  hand. 


APPOINTED  NEWARK  AGENT 

Stoutenburg  &  Stoutenburg  have  se¬ 
cured  the  agency  in  Newark  and  Essex 
County  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  A.  K. 
Boughner  is  manager  of  the  agency 
and  handles  the  New  York  business. 


The  New  Brunswick  Fire  of  New 
Jersey  has  placed  its  Baltimore  agency 
with  the  H.  T.  Poor  Company. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

'  Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock .  $1,060,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185-81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. .  •  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  II .  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDECM,  Assistant  Secretary 


U)GUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

30  7  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


insurance. 


Capacity  $150,000  Single  Risk 

Local  agents  will  profit  by  sending  us  their  applications  for  Surplus  lines  of 
nee.  Our  Surplus  Line  Department  will  handle  all  details  promptly. 

Guaranteed  Underwriters.  London  Lloyds  Licensed  in 
Illinois.  Capacity  $150,000,  single  risk.  Immediate 
Binders.  10%  Commission  to  Brokers.  Special  liberal 
policies  for  Baggage  Insurance  at  low  rates. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Chicago  Office  :  Insurance  Exchange 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St. 
DENVER 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


REINSURANCE  IN  TWO  STATES 

The  Franklin  Fire,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  arranged  with  Frank  S.  Lake, 
special  agent,  for  the  handling  of  the 
Illinois  field.  “Mr.  Lake  is  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  man  of  insurance  experience  and 
with  good  clean  habits  and  personality, 
and  we  believe  he  will  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  territory,”  the  company 
says. 

The  Franklin,  on  account  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  experience  in  some  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  together  with 
the  discouraging  outlook  In  that  sec¬ 
tion,  has  reinsured  all  outstanding  lia¬ 
bility  in  these  two  States  in  the  Henry 
Clay  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  except  the  following  agen¬ 
cies:  Louisville,  Chattanooga,  Knox¬ 

ville,  Memphis,  Nashville. 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


These  American  Companies  are  “Home  Industries 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $4-3,000,032* 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

'Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

March  5,  1915. 
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INSURANCE  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  HARTFORD’S  NEW  DEPT. 


Many  Branch  Offices  are  Established — 
Men  on  the  Job  at  Stockyards 
Centers 


In  discussing  its  new  live  stock  de¬ 
partment  the  Hartford  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  said  a  few  days  ago: 

“The  live  stock  department  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  marine  and  transportation 
department,  but  is  nevertheless  a  dis- 


ment  of  stock  arrives  at  the  market,  it 
js  met  by  the  representative  of  our  Live 
Stock  Department,  and  the  premium 
according  to  the  printed  tariff  of  the 
Company  for  such  shipment  is  collected 
from  the  commission  merchant  to  whom 
the  carload  has  been  consigned.  If 
there  are  any  dead  or  crippled  animals 
in  the  carload,  our  stock  yards  man¬ 
ager  at  the  same  time  makes  payment 
for  the  loss  incurred.  This  payment 
is  also  made  to  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  representing  the  assured.  The 
commission  merchant  then  proceeds  to 
sell  the  live  stock  shipped  to  him  and 
accounts  for  it  to  the  shipper,  charg- 


tinct  department.  It  insures  live  stock, 

for  the  most  part  live  stock  which  is  tr,  **  •  •  - .= 

going  to  one  or  another  of  the  great  to  this  ('nmnanl Pfnr  ®  ^ 

stockyards  centers  for  slaughter, 


against  death  or  crippling  while  in 
transit.  This  involves  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  branch  offices  at  every  import¬ 
ant  stockyards  center  in  the  country. 

“Already  such  offices  have  been 
opened.  These  offices  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  business,  since  much  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  every 


of  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be  solicit¬ 
ed  from  the  commission  merchants  and 
shippers  who  trade  at  these  centers. 

Immediate  Loss  Payments 

“There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
establishment  of  these  offices  is  neces¬ 
sary;  most  of  the  premiums  will  be 
collected  upon  the  arrival  of  live  stock 
at  the  market,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
have  some  one  at  each  market  for  this 
purpose;  all  of  the  losses  will  be  paid 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
dead  or  crippled  animals  at  the  market, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  competent 
and  experienced  live  stock  men  on  hand 
to  inspect  the  various  shipments  as 
they  arrive  and  to  assess  and  pay  to 
the  representatives  of  the  shippers  the 
full  market  value  for  all  animals  which 
have  been  killed  en  route,  also  losses 
due  to  crippling  which  do  not  amount 
to  total  losses. 

Regular  Shipments 

“The  main  business  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  indeed  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  entire  live  stock  transit  business 
of  the  United  States,  has  to  do  with  the 
shipments  by  regular  live  stock  shippers 
to  the  stock  yards  markets.  These  ship¬ 
ments  are  usually  *made  in  carload  lots, 
though  occasionally  an  entire  trainload 
will  be  sent  in  a  single  shipment. 

“Most  of  the  live  stock  is  shipped  by 
men  who  operate  in  a  somewhat  cir¬ 
cumscribed  territory,  embracing  from 
one  to  several  counties,  where  they  are 
continually  canvassing  the  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  for  live  stock  ready  for 
market,  which  they  purchase  and  ship 
on  their  own  account  to  some  commis¬ 
sion  house  at  a  central  stock  yards 
market  for  sale. 

“Our  method  of  providing  for  the  in¬ 
surance  of  these  shipments  is  simple 
and  complete.  Either  through  our 
local  manager  at  the  stock  yards  center, 
to  which  such  a  shipper  usually  ships, 
or  through  some  one  of  our  many  Hart¬ 
ford  local  agents  who  may  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  and  in  touch  with  such  ship¬ 
pers,  an  application  is  secured  for  one 
of  our  open  live  stock  policies.  This 
application  is  forwarded  by  the  shipper 
or  by  the  local  agent,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  manager  of  our  Live  Stock 
Department  at  the  stock  yards  to  which 
the  shipper  sends  his  stock,  and  im¬ 
mediately  a  policy  is  sent  to  the  ship¬ 
per,  for  which  he  pays  one  dollar  as 
an  initial  premium.  If  the  policy  has 
been  secured  through  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  one  of  our  local  agents,  this 
initial  premium  of  one  dollar  goes,  all 
of  it,  to  the  local  agent  as  his  initial 
compensation.  As  soon  as  the  policy 
has  been  issued,  and  automatically 
thereafter,  all  shipments  made  by  the 
assured  are  insured  against  crippling 
or  death,  and  the  shipper  is  therefore 
certain  of  receiving  full  market  value 
for  every  healthy  animal  which  he 
ships  to  market,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  killed  by  train-wreck,  suffocation, 
lost  in  transit,  crippled  by  trampling, 
or  stolen.  We  guarantee  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  healthy  animals  loaded  into  a 
car  will  be  delivered  at  the  stock  yards 
market,  or  that  if  any  are  missing  or 
crippled,  wTe  will  reimburse  the  shipper 
at  full  market  prices.  As  each  ship- 


case  where  a  local  agent  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  one  of  these 
contracts  for  us  we  figure  up  all  the 
premiums  under  such  a  policy  and  send 
a  check  for  the  commission  amounting 
to  Ty2  per  cent,  on  such  premiums  to 
the  agent.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  the  premiums  under  a  single  poli¬ 
cy  may  amount  to.  In  some  cases  they 
will  be  quite  large,  possibly  $1,000  or 
more.  In  other  cases  they  may  not 
run  over  $100  per  annum. 

“It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection 
that  the  local  agent  has  nothing  to  do 
except  to  secure  the  original  applica¬ 
tion  and  deliver  to  the  assured  his 
policy  and  a  supply  of  postal-card 
notices  upon  which  the  assured  will 
notify  our  stock  yards  manager  when¬ 
ever  a  shipment  is  made.  All  the  rest 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
policy,  including  the  collecting  of  all 
the  premiums  and  settlement  of  losses, 
is  done  by  our  salaried  manager  at  the 
stock  yards  where  the  live  stock  is  sold. 

“In  the  case  of  a  shipper  who  ships 
to  several  different  markets,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  Omaha,  Chicago,  and  Kansas 
City,  a  separate  policy  is  issued  to  take 
care  of  stock  shipped  to  each  market 
but  only  one  initial  premium  of  one 
dollar  is  collected,  no  matter  how  many 
policies  he  needs  to  satisfy  his  require¬ 
ments.  We  make  this  full  explanation 
because  some  of  our  agents  have 
thought  the  commission  allowance  was 
rather  low,  not  realizing  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  establishing  branch  offices  under 
the  supervision  of  expert  live  stock 
operators  at  each  market  of  the  coun¬ 
try  involves  an  enormous  and  continu¬ 
al  outlay.  All  of  our  live  stock  man¬ 
agers  are  highly  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  in  the  live  stock  business, 
something  about  which  the  average  in¬ 
surance  man — whether  he  be  company 
officer  or  local  agent — is  likely  to  be 
ignorant. 

Single  Trip  Policy 

“In  addition  to  the  plan  of  operations 
just  outlined,  we  also  issue  another 
kind  of  policy,  called  a  ‘single  trip 
policy,’  to  take  care  of  the  business 
of  those  who  purchase  and  ship  live 
stock  at  irregular  or  infrequent  inter¬ 
vals  but  in  large  quantities.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  there  are  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  live  stock  shipped  from  one  feed¬ 
ing-ground  to  another  for  fattening  pur¬ 
poses.  These  are  usually  shipped  in 
trainload  lots,  and  at  some  seasons 
many  thousand  head  of  stock,  particu¬ 
larly  cattle  and  sheep,  are  so  trans¬ 
ferred.  Then  there  are  certain  pro¬ 
prietors  of  packing  houses  who  buy 
stock  at  the  markets  or  in  the  country 
in  trainload  lots  and  ship  to  their  own 
premises  from  time  to  time.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  large  stock  raisers  or 
ranchmen  who  ship  to  market  only  dur¬ 
ing  a  brief  season  each  year  and  usually 
in  trainload  lots.  For  the  needs  of 
these  and  other  occasional  shippers, 
our  single  trip  policy  provides  the  same 
sort  of  protection  that  our  open  policy 
gives  to  the  regular  market  shipper, 
but  the  business  is  handled  differently. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  trip  risk  where 
the  policy  has  been  placed  by  one  of 


to  this  Company  for  the  insurance,  and 
remitting  to  the  shipper  at  the  same 
time  on  account  of  any  losses  which 
may  have  been  incurred  and  paid  by  us. 

The  Commissions 

“Throughout  the  life  of  the  policy, 
usually  one  year,  this  process  goes  on, 
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Fire  Extinguishers 

I  lie  Most  Efficient  Fire  Extinguisher 
Known”  is  recognized  by  fire  engineers 
as  a  superior,  scientific  method  of  extin¬ 
guishing  dangerous  incipient  fires  wher¬ 
ever  they  occur — in  the  home,  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  power  station,  the  railway  car, 
the  automobile  and  the  motor  boat. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  are  Inspected,  Tested 
and  Approved  by  and  bear  the  label  of  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


At  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 
Write  for  Literature 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 


Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Boston  Chicago 

Alton  Bridgeport  Cincinnati 

Anderson,  S.  C.  Buffalo  Cleveland 

Atlanta  Butte  Dayton 

Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Denver 


Birmingham 


Charlest’n.W.Va.  Detroit 


Duluth 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

Pittsburg 

Richmond 


St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
York,  Neh. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS :  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada:  May  Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.  19-21  Great  Queen  St. 
London,  W.  C. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

•‘THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  -John  Street,  New  York 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


our  local  agents,  the  premium  is  col¬ 
lected  in  advance  by  the  local  agent 
and  remitted  direct  to  this  office.  If 
the  stock  is  going  to  a  stock  yards 
market,  the  agent  at  the  same  time 
sends  notice  to  our  stock  yards  man¬ 
ager  there,  on  blank  provided  by  us. 
Wherever  an  agent  is  so  located  as  to 
be  able  to  control  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  class  of  business  and  has  some 


knowledge  of  the  live  stock  business, 
we  furnish  him  with  single  trip  poli¬ 
cies  and  daily  reports  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  to  be  used  just  like  ordinary  fire 
insurance  policies  and  daily  reports.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  the 
local  agent  has  to  collect  the  premium 
and  render  an  account  therefor,  the 
commission  paid  on  single  trip  policies 
is  10  per  cent. 
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THIRTY  INUmN  COTTON  FIRES 


TOTAL 


LOSS 


OF 


$3,000,000 


Interesting  Description  of  Destruction 
of  Cotton  Green,  Bombay — Could 
Have  Been  Prevented 


The  wars  of  Europe  are  bringing  the 
old  world,  its  customs,  and  ways  of 
doing  business  into  the  spotlight.  ‘The 
Sprinkler  Bulletin,”  published  quarter¬ 
ly  by  an  insurance  company  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  a  special  and  exhaustive  ar¬ 
ticle  on  cotton  fires  in  Bombay,  India. 
They  had  good  reason  to  write  about 
cotton  fires  because  between  the  23rd 
of  March  and  the  8th  of  May  there  were 
more  than  thirty  fires,  with  a  loss  to  the 
foreign  insurance  companies  of  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling  or  approximate¬ 
ly  $2,500,000,  followed  by  another  loss 
on  May  26,  of  15,000  bales  with  insur¬ 
ance  of  $500,000. 

Native  India  cotton  is  stored  in 
Bombay  under  conditions  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  methods  used  at  Alexandria 
and  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bombay  Cotton  Green  is  situated 
at  the  toe  of  the  Island  Peninsula  on 
which  the  city  of  Bombay  is  built  and 
at  its  narrowest  part.  On  one  side  ot 
the  Green  is  the  harbor,  and  on  the 
other  the  bay,  so  that  the  site  is  bound 
to  'be  swept  by  any  wind  that  blows. 
In  true  Oriental  fashion,  the  Cotton 
Green  lies  at  the  extreme  opposite  end 
of  the  city  to  where  the  mills  are, 
which  means  that  every  bale  of  cotton 
used  in  the  factories  has  to  be  hauled 
on  bullock  wagons  right  through  the 
center  of  the  town. 

The  Green  itself  is  an  open  space 
of  ground  surrounded  by  godowns  and 
cotton-presses,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cotton  is  stored  in  the  open  air  on 
plots  called  jethas,  which  are  let  to 
the  merchants. 

How  Cotton  Was  Piled 

On  these  plots  the  cotton  is  piled 
bale  upon  bale  to  a  great  height,  and 
covered  with  tarpaulins.  Between  the 
jethas  are  narrow  passages  along 
which  the  natives  are  free-  to  move. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  enclosure  not 
even  a  railing.  The  main  Colaba  Road 
passes  right  through  this  area,  and  so 
close  to  the  piles  that  any  one  passing 
on  a  tram-car  could  throw  what  he 
liked  among  the  cotton.  The  area 
swarms  with  natives  who  live  in  the 
adjoining  district  of  Colaba,  and  the 
buildings  which  fringe  the  Cotton  Green 
are  so  old  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
of  conversion  to  modern  regulations.  It 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Committee  that  had  been  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  causes  of  the  recent 
fires  that  this  season  there  were  700,000 
more  'bales  of  cotton  stored  on  the 
Colaba  Green  than  last,  and  that, 
whereas  in  1912  there  were  only  three 
fires,  in  1913  there  were  thirteen  out¬ 
breaks,  and  that  already  in  1914  there 
bad  been  forty-three. 

The  first  of  the  great  fires  last  year 
broke  out  at  4  o’clock  in  che  morning 
of  March  23,  and,  according  to  the 
“Advocate  of  India,”  involved  60,000 
bales  of  cotton,  representing  a  value 
of  $2,500,000.  It  started  in  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Godown,  and  on  the  doors  being 
opened,  spread  to  the  cotton  jethas 
which  surrounded  the  godown  on  three 
sides.  Fanned  by  a  breeze,  the  flames 
attacked  and  destroyed  first  of  all  the 
jetha  of  the  Bombay  Company,  then 
shot  across  a  twenty-fot  passage  to  the 
jetha  of  Bruel  &  Co.  and  then  circled 
all  the  adjacent  piles  belonging  to  other 
merchants. 

Twelve  Outbreaks 

Between  March  23  and  April  5  there 
were  no  less  than  twelve  outbreaks, 
only  one  of  which,  that  of  April  2 
did  serious  damage.  In  this  case,  17,000 
bales  were  involved,  and  the  damage 
was  $96,000. 

Hard  on  this  came  the  extraordinary 
series  of  outbreaks,  two  on  April  6  and 
three  on  April  7,  involving  over  22,000 


bales,  and  doing  damage  to  the  amount 
of  over  $704,000.  The  first  fire  started 
at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  Slated  Godown, 
which  belonged  to  the  same  owner  as 
the  Hydraulic  Godown,  burnt  a  fort¬ 
night  earlier.  The  building  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  flames.  This  building 
is  cut  into  parts  by  a  wall  running  right 
through  its  center,  and  these  two  parts 
were  again  divided  by  nine  walls,  so  as 
to  form  eighteen  separate  compart¬ 
ments.  None  of  these  were  apparently 
“fire  walls,”  the  central  division  col¬ 
lapsing.  Owing  to  the  promptness  with 
which  the  fire  brigade  got  to  work  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  wind 
blowing,  the  whole  of  this  godown  was 
not  destroyed  at  the  time.  Four  hours 
later  another  compartment  of  the  same 
building  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames. 

The  Last  Fire 

Here  fifteen  firemen  were  nearly  suf¬ 
focated,  and  one  seriously  injured  be¬ 
fore  the  flames  were  got  under  control, 
by  which  time  6,500  bales  of  cotton  were 
involved.  No  sooner  had  this  fire  been 
got  under  control  that  a  third  broke 
out  in  the  same  godown,  and  still  an¬ 
other  compartment,  with  6,000  bales, 
was  enveloped  in  flames  which  were 
not  extinguished  till  six  in  the  room¬ 
ing  By  this  time  the  fire  brigade  had 
been  hard  at  work  for  fourteen  hours, 
but  wearied  as  they  were,  their  labors 
were  not  yet  at  an  end,  for  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  this  same  godown 
made  one  last  effort  to  burn  itself  out 
completely.  The  compartment  in  which 
the  fire  originated  contained  5,200  bales, 
and  according  to  the  “Advocate  of 
India,”  “it  took  nearly  two  hours  to 
get  the  outbreak  under  control,  and  the 
whole  godown,  with  its  tiers  of  burnt, 
charred,  or  otherwise  damaged  bales 
of  cotton,  reaching  as  far  as  its  root, 
presents  a  scene  of  desolation  and  de¬ 
struction.” 

To  continue  this  extraordinary  nar¬ 
rative  of  waste  and  destruction,  there 
were  small  outbreaks  on  April  9  and 
18  and  May  6.  Then  came  a  fire  on 
May  8,  and  finally  that  of  May  26,  the 
thirty-fifth  of  the  series  referred  to  in 
the  commencement  of  our  article,  which 
actually  took  place  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Enquiry  Committee  was  sitting, 
and  involved  15,000  bales  and  a  loss 
of  $500,000.  This  latest  fire  broke  out 
in  the  Jamshedji  Bunder  Godown  (again 
the  property  of  the  same  unfortunate 
native  merchant  who  owned  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  and  Slated  Godowns)  early  in 
the  morning.  The  building  was  divided 
by  a  wall  which  this  time  held  and 
prevented  the  fire  spreading  to  both 
portions  of  the  building;  but,  as  it  was, 
the  damage  was  heavy  enough. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  us  to  pen  a 
more  mournful  tale.  The  total  loss  is 
calculated  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,- 
000,000',  much  of  it  preventable  had 
stringent  regulations  in  regard  to  clear¬ 
ances  and  isolation  of  the  jethas  been 
imposed,  the  godowns  protected  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  by  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers,  the  compartments  separated  by 
perfect  party  walls,  a  limit  placed  on  the 
number  of  bales  stored  in  any  one 
compartment,  and  all  internal  and  ex- 
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ternal  openings  fitted  with  fire-resisting 
doors.  The  rates  were  ample  enough 
to  have  provided  discounts  that  would 
have  induced  the  insured  to  adopt  these 
improvements.  All  the  serious  losses 
were  on  fires  that  started  inside  the 
buildings  that  fringed  the  Cotton  Green. 

LUMBERMEN  EXCITED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
far  from  being  a  fact,  this  is  only  the 
dark  plot  of  a  darker  scheme  to  cover 
antique  insurance  methods  prohibited 
in  Europe  a  century  ago.” 

Quotes  Old  Incidents 

Mr.  Barry  then  quotes,  as  things  of 
to-day,  incidents  regarding  insurance 
which  have  been  prohibited  in  this 
country  for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
further  tries  to  interpret  individual 
sentences,  spoken  by  prominent  insur¬ 
ance  officials  on  different  occasions,  to 
mean  that  they  are  glad  to  see  fires 
because  they  mean  more  business,  and 
that  they  are  not  sincere  in  any  degree 
in  the  work  of  fire  prevention. 

From  these  few  facts,  it  is  to  'be  seen 
that  Mr.  Barry  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  he  was  talking  about  nor  of 
what  insurance  means,  and  it  can  be 
left  to  the  lumbermen  to  separate  the 
dross  from  the  gold. 

No  sane  man  questions  or  can  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  ordinances  forbid¬ 
ding  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings 
in  congested  centers,  nor  of  the  menace 
that  a  large  area  of  shingle  roofs  offers 
to  a  community.  Wood  is  and  long 
will  form  an  important  part  of  building 
construction,  but  to  assert  that  its  use 
does  not  materially  increase  the  fire 
hazard  is  absurd,  and  no  man  in  his 
right  mind  would  support  such  a  con¬ 
tention. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph* 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plant* 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston.  Mm 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

qis  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company.  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTEUED  UNITED  STATES  1876 


Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Asa  eta 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4,743,233.00 

1,741,305.00 


The  real  strength  ot  aD  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  TV.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  ! 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,066.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  . 4,602.31 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

VVM.  SOHMER,  75  W  illiam  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . . ! 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Renl  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . •  •  •  •  •  ■■■  •  •  • 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *8II’2I5,2£ 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.<0 

Surplus  .  404,40 1 .6— 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . .$1,303,043.32 

Total  . 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


.  $1,614, 627.S1 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


NEW  JERSEY 

RETURNS 

Domestic 

Companies 

1914 

Net  Fire  Net 

Losses 

Premiums.  Incurred. 

Amer.,  N.  J . 

,  , 

188,943 

83,495 

Aetna  . 

175,940 

74,032 

Agricultural  . 

55,267 

31,038 

Albany  . 

34,577 

23,439 

Allemania  . 

42,295 

23,114 

Alliance  . 

21,708 

12,707 

Amer.,  Cent . 

23,168 

22,637 

544 

Amer.  Drug  - 

5,387 

2,728 

Arlington  . 

1,866 

602 

Assr.  of  Amer . 

7,331 

4,900 

130 

Atlantic  City  Fire 

.. 

36,027 

5,079 

Boston  . 

77,708 

44,087 

Buffalo  German 

,  , 

21,240 

9,615 

Cal.-Amer . 

1,636 

1,122 

Capital  . 

7,971 

4,845 

Citizens,  Mo.  . . . 

27,774 

20,274 

City  of  N.  Y.  ... 

.  . 

12,636 

20,047 

Cleve-Nat’l  . 

2,778 

457 

Colonial  . 

4,513 

103 

Col.-Nat’l  . 

.  9,179 

4,283 

Commerce,  N.  Y. 

.  . 

.  15,220 

11,236 

Com-Union,  N.  Y. 

.  13,222 

3,821 

Commonwealth  . . 

.  46,488 

23,391 

Concordia  . 

.  58,279 

38,218 

Connecticut  . 

.  91,562 

48,264 

Continental  . 

.244,945 

88,245 

County,  Pa . 

.  20,276 

13,232 

Camden  . 

.181,738 

99,697 

Detroit,  F.  &  M. 

.  16,740 

8,247 

Detroit.  Nat’l  .... 

.  9,886 

7,270 

Equitable,  R.  I.  . 

.  . 

.  12,315 

7,552 

Eagle  . 

.  18,263 

t>,57 1 

Eastern  . 

.  23,913 

3,431 

Farmers,  Pa . 

.  33,655 

24,239 

Fidelity-Phoenix 

•  •  • 

.178,438 

112,714 

Fire  Ass’n  . 

.176,975 

81,137 

Fireman’s  Fund 

.  91,696 

34,614 

Firemen’s,  D.  C. 

.  .  • 

.  1,589 

151 

First  Nat’l  . 

.  17,536 

5,819 

Franklin  . 

.  64,002 

40^,568 

Firemen’s,  N.  J. 

.243,275 

127,986 

German-Alliance 

.  .  . 

.  27,937 

21,117 

German-Amer.,  N. 

Y. 

349,942 

237,903 

Germ-Amer.,  Pa. 

.  •  • 

.  16,564 

„  7,404 

Germ. -Amer.,  Md. 

.  , 

.  7,066 

339 

German,  Ill . 

.  29,372 

10,380 

German,  Pa . 

.  8,989 

8,585 

Germania  . 

.159,811 

59,680 

Girard  . 

.  41,702 

23,607 

Glens  Falls  .... 

.  92,921 

72,046 

Globe  &  R . 

.108,742 

81,857 

Granite  State  . . . 

.  19,667 

13,659 

Hamilton  . 

.  5,598 

4,407 

Hanover  . 

.  72,509 

31,692 

Hartford  . 

.432,270 

213,425 

Home  . 

.426,175 

190,147 

Humboldt  . 

..  35,860 

20,438 

Imperial  . 

.  14,322 

6,683 

Ind.  Lbr.  . 

.  11,695 

10,533 

Ins.  Co.,  N.  A.  . 

.179,719 

108,655 

Ins.  Co.,  S.  of  P. 

. 

.  59,981 

56,835 

International  . . . 

36,494 

1,321 

L.  &  L.  &  G.,  N. 

Y. 

336 

3,985 

Mass.  Mut . 

.  22,814 

13,769 

Mechanics  . 

.  8,984 

2,172 

Mechanics  &  Trad’s 

.  18,085 

10,551 

Merchants,  N.  Y. 

. ..  14,962 

14,363 

Merchants,  Colo.  . 

...  4,497 

604 

Mich-Com . 

.  .  .  17,990 

5,396 

Mich.  F.  &  M.  . . . 

. .  .  8,801 

2,825 

Millers  Nat’l  . 

...  22,725 

11,561 

Mil.  Mech . 

...  26,901 

41,960 

Minneapolis  . 

.  . .  1,022 

5 

National,  N.  J.  . . 

. .  .  15,013 

11,952 

Newark  . 

.  .  .144,922 

65,784 

New  Brunswick  . 

...  46,059 

21,181 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  .113,397 

58,582 

Nat’l-B.  F . 

...  50,276 

32,994 

Nat’l,  Brewers  . . . 

. . .  2,422 

164 

Nat’l,  Conn . 

. .  .230,378 

86,183 

Nat’l,  Lbr  . 

. .  .  13,340 

3,417 

Nat’l  Union  . 

. ..  66,873 

57,071 

New  Hampshire  . 

..  93,110 

60,491 

Niagara  . 

. .  .191,614 

81,133 

N.  B.  &  M.,  N.  Y. 

..  21,137 

20,414 

Northern,  N.  Y.  . . 

...  34,157 

9,807 

North  River  . 

. .  .117,622 

55,228 

Northern  Nat’l  . . . 

...  22,910 

9,633 

Ohio  Farmers  . . . 

...  26,969 

13,146 

Old  Colony  . 

...  20,993 

13,811 

Orient  . 

...  27,649 

18,888 

Pacific  . 

. 19,342 

23,356 

Pa . 

. .  ..154,399 

99,147 

Pa.  Lbr . 

...  31,263 

20,865 

People’s  Nat’l  . . . 

. .  .  25,261 

19,787 

Phoenix,  Ct . 

. .  .126,385 

60,585 

Pittsburgh  . 

....  5,851 

3,396 

Prov-Wash . 

. .  .  65,320 

41,191 

Queen  . 

.  .  .113,205 

62,816 

Reliance  . 

...  23,220 

9,394 

Rhode  Island  . . . . 

. .  .  24,094 

20,066 

Richmond  . 

...  22,019 

9,864 

Seaboard  . 

.  .  .  6,036 

2,874 

Security  . 

. .  .  41,977 

19,965 

Springfield  . 

. .  .170,624 

76,151 

St.  Paul  . 

...  79,326 

43,612 

Standard,  Ct . 

. .  .  19,267 

12,095 

Standard,  N.  J.  . . 

. .  .117,861 

63,171 

Sterling  . 

.  . .  14,851 

9,444 

Stuyvesant  . 

...  39,759 

34,235 

Tuetonia  . 

.  . .  33,812 

32,851 

Union  . 

. ..  10,585 

2,977 

United  F . 

...  19,386 

11,830 

U.  S . 

. ...  53,807 

15,734 

Vulcan  . 

, . .  .  2,633 

3,347 

Westchester  . 

,  .  .  .162,305 

75,366 

Williamsburg  C.  . 

. ...  84,396 

42,630 

Foreign 

Companies 

Aachen’  &  Munich 

. . .  .63,897 

30,972 

Atlas  . 

...  .  63,755 

27,803 

Balkan  Nat’l  . . . . 

.  . .  .  96,451 

70,560 

Brit- Amer . 

_  42,018 

52,517 

Caledonian  . 

, 50,071 

23,242 

Century  . 

.  . . .  16,077 

4,780 

Cologne  . 

_  55,319 

45,742 

Comm-Union  - 

.  .  .  .146,701 

85,859 

First  Bulgarian  . 

.  .  .  .  57,642 

36,276 

First  Reassur.  . . . 

.  ...  56,914 

40,758 

Frankona  . 

_  28,450 

9,555 

General,  Paris  . . 

.  . . .  15,699 

7,740 

Hamburg  . 

.  . .  .179,358 

69,136 

Plam-Bremen  . . . 

.  . .  .  61,676 

27,816 

International  . . . 

_  23,755 

5,379 

Jakor  . 

...  .128,113 

80,782 

Law  U.  &  Rock  . 

_  8,789 

3,305 

L.  &  L.  &  G.  ... 

.  . .  .488,648 

202,612 

London  Ass . 

.  . . .  89,611 

58,817 

London  &  L . 

.  . . .  54,384 

15,909 

Minerva  . 

. . .  .  23,769 

18,228 

Munich  . 

.  . .  .301,474 

185,664 

Nationale  . 

. . .  .  13,358 

12,242 

Netherlands  . . . . 

.  .  .  .  10,397 

10,684 

Nord-Deutsche  . . 

....  33,540 

27,698 

N.  B.  &  M . 

_ 220,564 

128,631 

Northern,  Eng.  . . 

.  . .  .169,156 

122,254 

Fire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 

Chartered  in  1846 

Capital  Stock  -  -  -  $1,000,000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5, 4152, 043. 92 

Special  Reserve  Fund  ■  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  ...  3,232,8159.29 

Total  Assets  -  -  $10,004,903.21 

P.  L.  HOADLEY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Pres't. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


Northern,  Rus.  . . 

. ..  62,973 

30,344 

Norwich  Union  . . 

.  . .  62,136 

44,303 

Palatine  . 

. ..  38,190 

18,304 

Paternelle  . . 

, . .  25,622 

25,355 

Phenix,  Fr . 

.  .  .  11,086 

8,791 

Phoenix,  Eng.  . . . 

. ..  93,630 

58,719 

Pr.  Nat’l  . 

. ..  25,154 

15,754 

Rossia  . 

..  .181,599 

140,179 

Royal  . 

.  .  .187,615 

101,481 

Royal  Exchange  . 

. ..  61,330 

34,426 

Salamandra  . 

. .  .128,113 

80,782 

Scott.  U.  &  N.  . . . 

. .  .152,577 

62,593 

Second  Rus . 

. . .  51,245 

32,844 

Skandia  . 

.  .  .  28,466 

20,862 

So.  German  . 

. ..  32,138 

16,146 

State  . 

.  .  .  4,866 

1,343 

Sun  . 

. .  .136,402 

65,689 

Svea  . 

. . .  33,937 

19,783 

Swiss  Nat!  . 

...  86,720 

56,450 

Swiss  Re . . 

. ...  43,566 

27,335 

Union  Assur . 

. .  .  8,401 

1,116 

Union,  Fr . 

. .  .  13,327 

10,093 

Union  &  Phe.  . . . 

...  53,827 

50,687 

Urbaine  . 

. .  .  11,916 

4,938 

Warsaw  . 

. .  .  23,241 

25,930 

Western,  Ont.  . . . 

. .  .  34,743 

27,609 

Yorkshire  . 

. .  .  22,613 

8,881 

VISIT  NORTH  TONAWANDA 

Representatives  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  in 
North  Tonawanda,  conferring  with  the 
public  works  and  fire  insurance  agents. 
Inspectors  have  been  there  for  several 
weeks  checking  up  the  water  systems 
ann  the  fire  department.  Copies  of 
their  reports  will  be  submitted  to  the 
city  officials. 

The  North  Tonawanda  officials  have 
been  remedying  conditions  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  the  fire  department,  it 
is  claimed,  is  more  efficient  than  it  has 
been  in  years.  The  water  pressure  has 
also  been  increased.  It  has  been  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  underwriters  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  boost  the  insurance  rates 
here,  but  this  is  not  probable. 

In  Tonawanda,  the  underwriters,  it  is 
reported,  are  finding  fault  with  the 
pumping  plant  and  the  river  intake. 
The  city  has  already  taken  under  ad¬ 
visement  changes  at  the  water  works. 


"  The  Leadtnt  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Amenea" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vlce-Presldente 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GTTY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


trmtl 


JfnsuranrrComjjang 

Jlftu^ork 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.1914 

CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,479,063 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,245.855 

ASSETS 

21,724,9  1  8 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  h?ad 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14 
Surplus,  -  4 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  I 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


Liverpool 
a  Condon 
!  Globe 
insurance 

ciimceD 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
G.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 
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A  Manager’s  Viewpoint  of  Agency  Problems 

No.  2 — The  Agent  and  His  Compensation 

An  Address  by  Frank  Lock,  United  States  Manager  of  the  Atlas,  Delivered 
Before  Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  New  Jersey 


The  next  point  that  occurs  to  me  to 
say  something  about  is  the  question 
of  agency  compensation.  It  may  be 
that  is  an  old  issue.  It  may  be  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  say  anything  on 
that.  When  you  get  a  body  of  men 
who  have  got  all  they  want  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  talk  to  them  on  that 
topic.  It  is  one  side  of  a  very  big  ques¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  phase  in  which  it  came 
up  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  there 
was  a  question  of  pressure  from  agen¬ 
cies  generally  over  all  the  country, 
which  was  recognized  as  a  reasonable 
pressure,  that  the  companies  should 
pay  a  little  more  than  they  had  been 
paying. 

Now,  I  know  what  some  of  you  will 
be  saying — that  was  not  Jersey.  It  so 
happens  that  it  wasn’t  Jersey,  because, 
by  its  proximity  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Jersey,  in  large  sections 
of  it,  was  already  getting  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  way  of  compensation  than 
the  agents  generally  from  Maine  to 
Texas.  Therefore,  the  question  was 
mainly  one  of  the  vast  body  of  agents 
who  were  on  the  strict,  hard  and  fast 
fifteen  per  cent,  basis.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  it;  a  great 
many  of  us  were  favoring  strongly  the 
contingent  profit  commission  feature. 
I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  that, 
and  before  this  discussion  came  up,  in 
the  year  1911,  there  were  great  num¬ 
bers  of  agents  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  contingent  feature. 

Contingent  Versus  Graded 

When  we  got  down  to  “brass  tacks,” 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  nailing 
something  down,  we  found  that  a  great 
many  of  the  agents  who  were  ardent 
lovers  of  the  contingent  principle  in 
the  far  distance,  found  their  ardor  had 
abated  when  it  got  nearer,  and  a  good 
many  of  our  old  friends  who  had  been 
on  the  contingent  side  came  out  as 
strong  advocates  for  graded  commis¬ 
sions.  We  began  to  hear  from  a  great 
many  agents  all  over  the  country;  the 
final  vote  was  taken  and  we  got  down 
to  graded  commission.  We  found  that 
this  gave  a  substantial  increase — three 
or  four  per  cent,  to  the  great  body  of 
the  agents  from  Maine  to  Texas,  but 
there  were  certain  sections  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  notably  the  belt  around  New 
York,  the  belt  around  Philadelphia,  the 
State  of  Maryland,  where  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  graded  commission  lowered 
compensation  instead  of  putting  it  up. 
We  all  agree  that  averages  are  all 
right,  but  It  comes  to  ourselves  indi¬ 
vidually  averages  are  hard  when  they 
are  leveling  down  instead  of  leveling 
up;  so  we  found  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  friction  in  certain  limited 
areas.  There  were  such  areas  here  in 
this  State,  but  it  is  now  a  settled  issue. 

I  said  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  much 
greater  question;  it  may  be  settled  here 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  down  in  Texas,  agents  have 
gone  into  the  Legislature  this  year  with 
a  bill  to  have  the  State  govern  the 
question  of  compensation.  North 
Carolina,  has  just  had  an  investigating 
committee,  which  has  recommendations 
on  the  same  topic. 

Investigating  Commissions. 

Investigating  committees,  you  know, 
are  very  much  the  fashion.  That  is  a 
poor  State  these  days  that  has  not  had 
an  investigating  committee.  But  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  said  about  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committees.  That  commit¬ 
tee  has  yet  to  report  which  casts  any 
serious  smirch  as  to  intent  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  handling  of  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business.  I  think  that  is  more 
than  gratifying.  We  have  had  investi¬ 
gating  committees  in  New  York,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  Ohio,  in  Illinois,  in 
Kansas,  in  Texas,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jersey.  There 
are  others,  but  that  is  enough.  They 


have  had  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
witnesses;  they  have  used  every  means 
of  advertising  through  the  public 
papers  and  through  the  State  and 
County  officials  to  bring  in  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  could,  and  it  is.  a  source  of 
uncommon  satisfaction  that  whatever 
are  the  recommendations  of  those  com¬ 
mittees,  they  at  least  are  free  from 
any  allegations  of  wrongdoing  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  administration  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  business. 

Expense  Question 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  expense 
question,  with  which  is  involved  com¬ 
missions — I  don’t  know  at  all  that  it 
is  settled.  There  was  an  extract  a  few 
days  ago,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  expense  ratio  across  the  other 
side  of  the  water  (I  think  it  was  in 
Germany),  was  a  little  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  for  which  reason  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  put  on  my  thinking  cap 
over  that,  and  it  looks  something  like 
this:  The  average  rate  in  Germany  or 
Great  Britain  is  about  one-third  of  wha1 
it  is  in  this  country,  for  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons.  The  average  cost  of 
doing  business  does  not  materially  dif¬ 
fer.  What  does  that  mean  in  writing 
a  $1,000  policy.  A  $1,000  policy  in  this 
country  is  written  at  an  expense,  first 
and  last,  including  agents’  commission, 
salaries,  office  rent,  inspections,  taxes 
and  every  kind  of  necessary  expense, 
at  a  cost  of  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
premium.  The  average  premium  is 
about  1  per  cent.,  therefore  the  cost  of 
selling  would  be  $4  or  40  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  to  write  $1,000.  In  Ger¬ 
many  or  Great  Britain  40  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  would  be  $1.40  as  the 
cost  of  writing  a  policy  of  $1,000.  I 
only  just  throw  that  out  for  what  it  is 
worth;  there  is  more  than  one  side  to 
this  expense  question. 

Ratios  and  Percentages  Same  World 
Over 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fire  insurr 
ance  carries  certain  ratios  and  percent¬ 
ages  practically  level  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  certain  underlying  facts  that 
are  practically  the  same  in  New  Jersey 
as  they  are  in  India,  in  Australia  or 
Russia.  One  of  those  facts  is  that  when 
you  take  any  period  of  five  or  ten  years 
In  any  country  you  will  find  the  loss 
ratio  hovers  somewhere  around  50  per 
cent. — a  little  over  or  a  little  under, 
but  in  the  long  run  never  differing  very 
much;  yet,  gentlemen,  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  United  States  we 
have  an  average  rate  that  is  a  little 
over  1  per  cent.  Italy  may  have  an 
average  rate  about  20c.,  instead  of  a 
little  over  1  per  cent.  Great  Britain 
may  have  an  average  rate  that  will  be 
from  25  to  30c.,  and  yet  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  average  rates  resolve  back 
into  a  loss  percentage  that  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  the  same,  hovering  around  50 
per  cent.  I  emphasize  that  to  show 
that  while  the  business  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  guesses,  yet  the  guessers, 
having  been  guessing  for  two  hundred 
years  or  so,  have  reduced  the  science 
of  guessing  to  a  pretty  exact  one;  so 
equally,  with  regard  to  the  expense  of 
the  business,  whether  the  rates  in  the 
country  are  high  or  low,  there  is  some 
undercurrent,  some  as  yet  undefined 
economic  law  that  produces  the  effect 
that  the  expense  ratio  hovers  from  35 
to  45  per  cent,  in  all  countries,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  rate  charged. 

Rate  Productions 

Now,  in  regard  to  readjustment  of 
rates  in  New  Jersey,  I  imagine  there  is 
not  a  great  margin  for  reduction  under 
present  conditions.  Of  course,  you  can 
change  those  conditions,  and  you  can 
have  your  reductions.  That  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Ramsay  law.  It 
is  based  on  that  very  fact  that  every 
man  has  in  his  own  hands  virtually 
the  power  to  make  his  own  rate.  We 


tell  him  what  conditions  are  that  will 
affect  the  rate,  and  he  brings  it  about. 
Therefore,  for  some  time  to  come  I 
judge  the  conditions  that  you  will  find 
in  New  Jersey  will  be  the  same  as  we 
find  elsewhere — a  gradual  but  an  in¬ 
evitable  reduction  in  the  premium  rate. 
That  is  an  important  matter  for  you 
to  adjust  yourselves  to.  With  the  uni¬ 
versal  application  of  schedule  rating, 
which  cuts  out  discrimination  and 
which  cuts  out  the  rule  of  thumb 
method,  we  have  at  last  got  the  public 
so  thoroughly  educated  as  to  how  com¬ 
pletely  this  matter  is  in  their  own 
hands,  that  we  have  probably  reached 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  premium 
income  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  that  the  increase  of  material 
values  which  produce  additional  pre¬ 
mium  is  no  more  than  an  offset  to  the 
reduction  for  betterments  and  improve¬ 
ments,  brought  about  by  such  things 
as  superior  construction,  installation  of 
automatic  sprinklers,  betterment  of 
water  supplies  and  fire  departments,  the 
motor  displacing  the  horse,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  All  these  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate. 

I  wonder  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
that  that  means  a  reduction  in  your 
income?  It  is  a  serious  problem.  Here 
is  a  risk  that  is  rated  at  two  per  cent. 
You  had  it  on  your  books  for  many 
long  years.  It  is  your  big  risk,  and  an 
equipment  is  put  in  there  that  reduces 
that  rate  possibly  to  25  or  30c.  What 
does  that  mean  in  the  way  of  cutting 
your  income?  Now,  gentlemen,  this 
puts  up  against  us  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem  indeed.  When  you  have  that  risk 
on  your  books  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  Are  you  going  to  tell  your  client 
that  he  can  make  a  reduction  that  cuts 
your  income  down  one-third,  for  ins¬ 
tance,  on  what  you  are  now  getting,  or 
are  you  going  to  let  him  find  it  out? 
It  is  an  every  day  problem  for  a  good 
many  agents,  and  a  very  serious  one 
for  some  of  them  to  face,  and  I  think 
it  is  to  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  supreme 
credit  to  a  majority  of  the  agents  that 
when  they  get  the  conviction  in  their 
own  minds  that  their  client  can  really 
be  best  served  by  taking  just  that  step, 
they  advise  him  to  take  that  step.  I 
say  it  is  a  credit  to  the  agents,  but  yet 
it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  in  the  long  run. 

Qualification  of  Agents 

Another  question  that  comes  up  is 
the  question  of  the  qualification  of 
agents.  Of  course,  I  am  going  over  old 
problems.  You  can  see  that,  but  this 
is  a  matter  that  in  recent  times  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 
think  it  deserves  every  bit  of  attention 
it  has  received;  in  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  you  stand  in  your  community, 
where  a  man’s  credit  and  safeguard 
from  bankruptcy  is  really  deposited  in 
your  care,  the  question  is  whether  he 
has  any  indemnity  secured  in  his  con¬ 
tract;  as  it  is  drawn  these  things  are 
in  your  care,  as  agents.  The  matter  is 
a  serious  responsibility.  It  ranks  with 
the  consultative  position  of  the  lawyer. 
On  a  different  side,  It  answers  to  the 
high  trust  that  you  have  got  to  put  in 
your  doctor  or  your  banker.  I  think 
that  any  reasonable  and  thinking  man 
would  agree  that  it  is  not  right  that 
any  and  everybody  should  be  pulled 
into  this  business  just  because  they 
happen  to  control  two  or  three  risks. 
There  should  be  a  proper  agent’s  quali¬ 
fication  law  in  every  State.  Of  course, 
in  any  such  legislation  you  have  al¬ 
ways  to  make  room  for  the  new  man. 
The  doctors  can  never  say:  “There 
are  enough  doctors — We  don’t  want  any 
more.”  The  lawyers  can  neyer  take 
the  attitude:  “We  have  got  all  the 
lawyers  we  ever  intend  to  have,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more." 
In  any  such  legislation  the  bars  in¬ 
evitably  must  be  put  so  that  they  admit 
the  proper  men;  but  then  we  should 
have  the  qualification  of  honesty  demon¬ 
strated,  of  reasonable  ability  as  shown 
by  a  reasonable  examination,  and  he 
should  have  a  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  entitles  him  to  trust.  Then 
you  must  allow  new  men  to  come  in. 

Credits 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would 
speak  about.  I  don't  know  whether 
your  active  associations  have  any  real 


power  to  help.  That  is  the  question 
of  credit.  It  ought  never  to  have  be¬ 
come  an  excrescence  on  this  business, 
and  it  is  growing  worse  all  the  time.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  legislation  as  a 
general  rule,  and  believe  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  greatly  over-legislated,  but  I  do 
think  that  if  we  are  to  have  legislation, 
something  that  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  evil  of  credit  in  our  business  is  a 
consummation  greatly  to  be  desired. 

A  little  calculation  made  upon  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  basis  not  to  be  very  far 
out,  shows  that  there  are  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half  of  policies  that  are 
put  out  and  into  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
sured,  which  take  effect,  which  are 
returned  through  the  agents  to  the 
companies  as  “cancelled,  not  taken.” 
Now,  a  million  and  a  half  of  policies 
represent  an  enormous  amount  of  can¬ 
vassing  done,  labor  performed  in  de¬ 
livering  a  policy,  following  it  up  to 
see  if  it  is  going  to  hold,  and  to  see  if 
you  are  going  to  get  your  premium, 
until  it  at  last  comes  back,  and  if  it 
has  not  run  more  than  thirty  days,  it 
is  turned  in  “cancelled,  not  taken.”  The 
premium  that  is  earned  upon  that  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  of  policies,  by  simple 
calculation  would  reveal  perhaps  two 
million  dollars  earned,  but  never  re¬ 
ceived.  You  agents  have  worked  hard¬ 
er  in  respect  of  every  policy  that  is 
turned  back  like  that  than  you  do  in 
the  long  run  for  every  policy  that  sticks. 
You  get  no  compensation  for  it;  you 
waste  your  time;  the  waste  of  time 
upon  the  companies  in  the  labor  per¬ 
formed  in  their  books  is  immense. 

There  is  no  reasonable  or  good  ex¬ 
cuse  that  can  be  found  for  that  condi¬ 
tion  of  things.  That  is  the  situation 
with  relation  to  a  million  and  a  half 
policies  that  are  turned  back  that  have 
not  run  more  than  thirty  days.  From 
the  moment  that  policy  gets  in  tne 
hands  of  a  policyholder  our  liability 
has  begun.  Then  it  comes  back  to  us; 
and  we  get  nothing  for  it,  unless  the 
risk  burns,  then  we  pay  the  loss  and 
get  that  premium.  I  think  that  is  an 
evil  which  could  and  should  be  cured; 
whether  you  men  can  do  anything  about 
it  I  don’t  know,  but  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  Of  that  I  am  very 
sure. 


BUSY  YEAR  PLANNED 


Newark  Insurance  League  Plans  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Publication  of  a 
News  Sheet 


The  annual  election  of  the  Insurance 
League  of  Newark  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
officers  and  executive  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  election  produced 
the  following  results: 

President,  S.  H.  MacKaed,  Commer¬ 
cial  Casualty  Company;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  R.  S.  Steadman,  Newark  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Co.;  second  vice-president,  A. 
C.  Wenzel,  American  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany;  secretary,  Frank  L.  Armstrong, 
Office  Schedule  Rating  Expert;  treas¬ 
urer,  P.  A.  Gregory,  Fireman’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

The  Insurance  League  of  Newark  is 
primarily  an  educational  society  among 
the  employes  of  the  various  Newark 
insurance  companies  and  offices.  The 
primary  object  is  the  fostering  of  bet¬ 
ter  fraternal  intercourse,  and  increase 
of  personal  efficiency  thereby  through 
various  educational  projects  of  the 
League. 

The  plans  of  the  incoming  admin¬ 
istration  include  the  institution  of  a 
course  of  lectures  and  studies,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  League  news  sheet,  hold¬ 
ing  of  an  annual  banquet,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  successful 
bowling  league,  and  the  many  other 
plans  that  make  the  outlook  for  the 
year  a  highly  promising  one. 


PATERSON  AGENCY  MOVES 

The  East  Side  Real  Estate  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Agency,  of  Paterson,  of  which  D. 
V.  Proskey  is  president,  has  moved 
from  316  Park  avenue,  that  city,  to 
more  central  quarters  at  126  Market 
street, 
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Casualty  and  Surety  Association  of 
New  York  State  Holds  Meeting 

Co-operation  and  I  atience  Keynote  of  Convention — Resolutions  about 
Brokers  and  Dual  Agencies— Charles  H.  Holland,  Judge 
Hasbrouck,  John  Thom  and  Leon  Senior 
Talk  at  Banquet 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 
Bond  for  Financial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY. 

It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

It  Gives  First  Salvage  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
Thirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


Reciting  incidents  connected  with  a 
year  of  unusual  activities  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents  at  their  fourth  annual 
meeting  in  Syracuse  last  week,  gave 
evidence  of  practicing  the  spirit  of 
watchful  waiting  expressing  confidence 
that  if  conservative  co-operation  is 
maintained  between  agents  in  the  field, 
agents  and  their  home  offices  and  home 
offices  with  the  Compensation  Inspec¬ 
tion  Rating  Board,  casualty  insurance 
would  soon  emerge  from  the  sea  of 
chaos  and  uncertainty  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  at  the  present  time. 

L.  S.  Senior’s  Address 

The  chief  address  made  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  of  Leon  Senior,  of  the 
Compensation  Inspection  Rating  Board. 
Mr.  Senior  gave  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  workings  of  the  Rat¬ 
ing  Board,  pointing  out  the  general 
principles  under  which  the  Board  was 
run,  defining  clearly  how  debits  and 
credits  were  arrived  at  in  connection 
with  manual  rates  promulgated  by  the 
Board  after  inspections  had  been  made 
by  Board  Inspectors  to  ascertain  the 
actual  conditions  at  the  plants  where 
rates  applied. 

Mr.  Senior  said  that  the  merit  rating 
system  as  applied  by  the  Board,  was 
gradually  being  worked  out  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  all  concerned.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  Mr.  Senior  from  the 
convention  floor  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  talk  with  regard  to  the  Board,  and 
the  discussion  ensuing  proved  of  great 
value. 

Secretary’s  Report 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
association  was  as  follows: 

The  total  membership  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  date  is  219,  as  against  a  total 
membership  for  the  year  1913  of  125, 
and  a  membership  of  76  for  the  year 
of  1912. 

The  results  of  the  past  year  have 
shown  that  the  $2  fee  in  towns  under 
10,000  has  increased  the  membership  in 
those  towns  considerably,  and  your  sec¬ 
retary  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  is  the  only  practical  w^y  in  which 
to  secure  membership  in  towns  of  this 
size. 

As  instructed  by  the  association  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  the  secretary 
has  had  published  and  delivered  to 
each  member  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws.  On  instruction  from  the 
board  of  directors,  he  has  also  had 
printed  the  address  of  John  T.  Stone, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.,  given  before  the  Rochester  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  which  has  been  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  association  and 
has  been  sold  at  5  cents  a  copy  to  out¬ 
siders.  A  number  of  notices  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  importance  have  been  sent 
to  members  of  the  association  during 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Your  secretary  believes  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
its  members,  and  that  the  agents  will 
come  to  realize  this  fact  in  the  future. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors 
contained  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  were  presented  to  the  con¬ 
vention  and  adopted. 

No.  1 — Your  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  work  of  this  association  is 
to  be  continued  in  the  future  along 
similar  lines  to  those  followed  in  the 
past,  and  you  will  pardon  us,  please, 
if  we  say  here  that  we  believe  we  have 
been  successful  in  many  of  our  under¬ 
takings,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  individual  members  of  this  body 
enter  into  a  membership  campaign. 
Enthusiasm  and  co-operation  on  the 


part  of  the  individual  member  must  be 
alive  with  the  work  of  officers  and 
committees.  We  therefore,  urge  upon 
you  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
before  this  convention  adjourns,  a  sys¬ 
tematic  business  method  of  increasing 
the  membership  and  thereby  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  your  organization. 

The  discussion  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  recommendation  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  resulted  in  a  slight  change  be¬ 
ing  made  in  Article  3  section  one,  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  association  provid¬ 
ing  for  admission  to  membership  of 
special  agents  as  designated  in  the 
rules  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau. 

No.  2 — It  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  the  association  direct  its  president 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less 
than  three  of  its  members  to  serve 
continuously  during  the  year  of  1916, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  familiarize 
themselves  thoroughly,  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  insurance  bro¬ 
kers  in  the  territory  outside  of  Greater 
New  York,  to  co-operate  with  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors,  of  this 
association;  the  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents,  and  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Brokers’  Association,  to  the  end 
that  the  condition  now  existing  may  be 
materially  improved. 

Oppose  Dual  Agencies 

No.  3 — It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  following  resolution  be  adopt¬ 
ed: 

Resolved,  That  dual  agencies  are 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  further  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  secretary  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  be  directed  to  communicate  with 
the  manager  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Service  Bureau  protesting 
against  the  practice,  now  in  vogue  by 
some  of  the  companies  engaged  in  cas¬ 
ualty  insurance  business  in,  not  only 
appointing  but  maintaining  dual  agen¬ 
cies  contrary  to  what  we  understand 
to  be  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
by  said  Bureau  pertaining  to  said  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  furnish,  if  requested,  such 
additional  information  and  data  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  substantion  of  this 
contention. 

No.  4 — It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  association  instruct  its  board 
of  directors  for  the  year  of  1915  to  take 
up  for  investigation  and  consideration 
the  subject  of  over-head  writing  of  cas¬ 
ualty  lines  and  to  report  its  recommen¬ 
dations  upon  this  subject  to  the  next 
meeting  of  this  association. 

These  recommendations  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  convention. 

A  resolution,  proposed  by  Major  N. 
E.  Turgeon,  of  Buffalo,  providing  that 
the  president  appoint  a  committee  of 
at  least  ten  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
association  during  the  current  year 
was  adopted. 

Elect  John  Kavanagh  President 

The  committee  on  nominations  re¬ 
ported  as  follows:  It  is  with  the  very 
deepest  regret  on  the  part  of  your  com 
mittee  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  our 
able  president,  A.  T.  Armstrong,  re¬ 
fuses  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this 
organization  on  account  of  many  other 
pressing  duties.  We  respectfully  pre¬ 
sent  for  your  consideration  the  follow¬ 
ing  nominations: 

President,  John  Kavanagh,  Roches¬ 
ter;  first  vice-president,  William  H. 
Ryan,  Buffalo;  second  vice-president. 
W.  H.  Harrington,  Jr.,  Troy;  third  vice- 
president,  W.  D.  Hayes,  Rochester; 


fourth  vice-president,  L.  J.  BrowndR, 
Potsdam;  fifth  vice-president,  R.  G. 
Wadsworth,  Binghamton;  sixth  vice- 
president,  C.  A.  Cole,  Niagara  Falls; 
seventh  vice-president,  G.  W.  Perry, 
Elmira;  treasurer,  F.  W.  Whipple, 
Binghamton;  secretary,  G.  T.  Amsden, 
Rochester. 

Board  of  directors  for  three  years, 
N.  L.  Whittaker,  Fulton;  N.  E.  Tur¬ 
geon,  Buffalo;  N.  C.  Spencer,  Buffalo. 
To  fill  vacancy  caused  by  promotion 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Rochester,  A.  T. 
Armstrong,  of  Syracuse.  To  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  promotion  by  Mr. 
Whittaker,  J.  P.  Doyle,  Oswego. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors,  Major  N.  E.  Turgeon  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

At  the  banquet  Friday  evening  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  John  Kavanagh,  presided  as 
toastmaster.  The  speakers  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  were  Judge  Hasbrouck,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York 
State;  Charles  H.  Holland,  general 
manager  of  the  Royal  Indemnity;  John 
H.  Thom,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Standard  Accident  Company;  and  Leon 
Senior,  manager  of  the  Compensation 
Inspection  Rating  Board  of  New  York 
State. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  Discusses  His  Office 

In  his  remarks,  Judge  Hasbrouck,  of 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department, 
said  that  one  of  the  first  invitations 
coming  to  him  to  speak  before  a  body 
of  insurance  men,  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  came  from  Syracuse. 
That  speech,  he  said,  was  as  his  sun¬ 
rise  in  the  insurance  business,  and  it 
seemed  fitting  that  he  should  come 
back  to  Syracuse  to  address  the  cas¬ 
ualty  agents’  convention  at  a  time  so 
near  his  sunset  in  the  business  of  in¬ 
surance.  The  Judge  pointed  out  that 
since  his  administration  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  that  there  has  never 
been  a  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him 
and  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.  The  Judge  intimated  that 
several  attempts  had  been  made  polit¬ 
ically  and  otherwise  to  catch  the  Su¬ 
perintendent’s  office  napping  in  the 
handling  of  departmental  matters,  but 
that  they  were  always  there  first. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  said  since  incum¬ 
bency  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
that  he  had  learned  that  there  were 
too  much  law,  too  many  laws,  too  much 
regulation,  and  too  many  regulations. 

He  declared  that  while  he  took  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
he  did  not  do  so  as  a  political  move; 
that  his  sole  thought  was  that  of  an 
honor;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  po¬ 
sition  at  a  sacrifice.  He  was  not  am¬ 
bitious  to  continue  in  office,  but  rather 
to  retire  to  private  life,  but  it  seemed 
a  shame  that  the  office  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  should  be  p’aced 
in  the  position  that  just  when  the  in¬ 
cumbent  secures  a  knowledge  of  its 
affairs  which  would  prove  valuable  in 
administration  that  a  political  change 
comes  along  and  out  he  goes. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  three  Superintendents 
of  Insurance  in  New  York  State.  He 


commended  the  association  for  the 
splendid  organization  built  up,  stating 
that  it  speaks  well  for  the  desire  to 
incorporate  proper  principles  and  good 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  co-operation  mani¬ 
fested  will  reflect  good  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Hoi  and’s  Speech 

Mr.  Holland  in  his  address,  dwelt 
largely  upon  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
He  said  that  while  America  was  the 
last  country  to  adopt  Compensation 
Laws,  that  America  was  the  first  coun¬ 
try  to  put  those  laws  on  a  scientific 
basis.  He  said  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  had  there  been  such  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  work  as  in  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Holland  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Agents,  stating 
'.hat  every  agent  handling  casualty  in¬ 
surance  should  be  a  member.  H'e  said 
that  he  would  personally  recommend  to 
all  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Indemnity 
that  they  should  join  the  association. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Holland  said,  that  on 
his  way  from  New  York  to  Syracuse 
he  had  been  reading  the  preliminary 
report  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
Judge  Hasbrouck,  as  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  and  he  wanted  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  Judge  on  the  common  sense 
displayed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Holland  said  that  while  referring 
to  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  as 
most  humanitarian,  that  he  did  not 
consider  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
casualty  insurance.  He  commended 
the  work  of  Mr.  Senior  in  handling 
the  Compensation  Inspection  Rating 
Board,  saying  that  business  of  casualty 
insurance  was  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  the  splendid  service  rendered. 

Service 

Diverting  from  compensation  insur¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Holland  said  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  association  had 
determined  two  facts,  i.  e.,  there  is 
much  to  be  done  by  the  association 
and  that  there  is  strength  in  unity. 
He  said  that  there  are  two  peculiar 
qualifications  which  the  association 
cou’d  develop.  The  first — personality 
with  a  convincing  swing  to  it.  The 
second — quality  of  production,  and  all- 
around  better  service  to  themselves,  to 
the  company  they  represent,  and  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Holland  said  that  he  did 
not  refer  to  the  service  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  companies,  and  cited  as 
an  instance  of  what  he  had  in  mind, 
that  the  agents  be  constantly  in  touch 
with  their  assured  and  report  such  facts 
to  the  home  office  as  the  changing  of 
a  superintendent  of  a  plant  covered  by 
their  policy. 

America  Ahead  of  Other  Nations 

Mr.  Senior  referred  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  pieces  of  reformed  legislation  ac¬ 
complished  in  our  day  and  generation, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  that  we  are  ahead  of 
any  of  the  other  nations  in  the  appli 
cation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Senior  referred  to  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  and  service  rendered  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  life  insurance.  He  called 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  service,  and  stated  that  there 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

A6sets  .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities . ! .  8.319.608.72 

Capital .  1,000.000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914  .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds:  Accident.  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny 
andTneft°Insurance;  Plate  dlass  Insurance;  Liab.l.ty  Insurance-Employers.  Publ.c,  Teams 
^  _  Prmertv  Damage).  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 

CoKsion).  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation— 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


ACCIDENT  AGENTS  ADVERTISING 


EXPERT  TELLS  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


Interesting  Talk  by  President  of  the 
Presbrey  Company  of  New 
York  City 


In  a  talk  before  the  Hartford  Institute 
on  “Advertising  as  a  Factor  in  Selling 
Accident  Insurance,”  Harry  Porter, 
president  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  leading  advertising 
agencies  of  New  York,  said  a  few  days 
ago: 

The  Local  Campaign 

Now,  the  local  advertising  campaign 
should  not  require  a  great  expenditure 
of  money.  The  advertisements  them¬ 
selves  need  not  be  large — a  single  col¬ 
umn  advertisement,  six  inches  long  is 
sufficient,  for  this  size  advertisement 
properly  constructed  and  illustrated 
will  command  attention  on  any  adver¬ 
tising  page  of  any  newspaper.  The 
question  of  the  advertising  matter  for 
the  local  papers  must  be  considered  as 
carefully  as  that  for  the  national  cam¬ 
paign.  It  must  be  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  people  who  most  need  accident  in¬ 
surance.  It  must  be  written  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  vein,  but  the  same  laws  that  gov¬ 
ern  a  national  advertising  campaign 
must  also  govern  the  local  advertising. 

Everything  I  have  said  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  capitalizing  the  human  and 
primitive  elements  in  advertising  ap¬ 
plies  with  equal  force  to  the  direct 
work  of  the  agent.  He  should  an¬ 
alyze  the  foibles  and  the  peculiarities 
of  each  man  with  whom  he  talks  in¬ 
surance.  He  should  make  each  pros¬ 
pect  an  individual  study.  He  should 
bend  his  appeal  to  the  type  of  man  he 
solicits — keeping  always  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  salient  emotion  in  every 
prospect,  whatever  his  obligation — be 
it  wife  or  mother — is  fear. 

He  should  not  endeavor  to  merely 
sell  a  policy,  just  as  he  would  so  much 
merchandise,  but,  he  should  plan  to 
make  a  man  introspective,  so  that  he 
will  realize  how  unfair  he  is  to  those 
dependent  upon  him  when  he  fails  to 
carry  accident  insurance,  and  thus  get 
him  to  virtually  sell  himself. 

Doing  Welfare  Work 
The  insurance  agent  is  doing  more 
than  selling  insurance — he  is  doing  a 
national  welfare  work  that  contributes 
in  an  inestimable  way  to  the  country’s 
measure  of  contentment  through  the 
safeguarding  of  the  family  income. 

How  can  you  make  yourself  a  bigger 
factor  in  this  work — how  can  you  in¬ 
crease  your  volume  of  business  and 
thus  increase  your  personal  income? 
That  depends  upon  yourself — upon  the 
direction  of  your  efforts  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  you  put  behind  them. 

Advertise  in  your  local  newspaper  by 
all  means  but  advertise  correctly  and 
persistently.  However,  do  not  let  your 
aggressiveness  end  there.  Bring  into 
play  every  auxiliary  force  that  you  can 
muster.  Take  advantage  of  every  fac¬ 
tor  that  will  add  the  slightest  percent¬ 
age  to  the  possibilities  of  increased 
selling  success.  Do  not  solicit  pro¬ 
miscuously  or  spasmodically  but  fol¬ 
low  a  carefully  defined  and  systematic 
plan  of  attack. 

The  Follow-Up 

Another  phase  of  my  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  follow-up  of  prospects  would  be 
the  following:  Immediately  after  call¬ 
ing  on  a  man,  whether  my  efforts  had 
proved  siffccessful  or  not,  I  would  send 
him  a  personal  note  thanking  him  for 
the  courtesy  of  the  interview.  This 
would  tend  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
the  business  given,  and  thus  gain  in¬ 
creased  good  will  and  a  stronger  pos¬ 
sibility  of  my  being  recommended  to 
others — or  it  would  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  my  appeal  in  a  new 
way  while  the  question  was  still  fresh 
in  the  prospect’s  mind. 

As  a  most  effective  part  of  almost 
any  follow-up  work  through  the  mails 
I  would  suggest  an  idea  which  is  based 
on  the  psychological  fact  that  if  you 
have  something  definite  to  show  a  man 
you  are  more  apt  to  arouse  his  interest 
and  thus  succeed  in  getting  him  into  a 
receptive  state  of  mind  than  if  you 
simply  generalize. 


To  illustrate:  Call  attention  in  one 
of  your  letters  to  a  marked  paragraph 
or  section  of  an  enclosed  leaflet,  which 
in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  prospect 
toward  accident  insurance,  should  be 
of  personal  interest.  Mark  this  para¬ 
graph  or  section  heavily  with  ink.  It 
is  a  matter  of  observation  that  not 
only  the  marked  section  will  be  read, 
but  the  entire  leaflet,  due  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
It  is  very  possible  that  there  is  nothing 
especially  new  in  my  recommendations 
regarding  the  character  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  field  work  that  should  be  done 
by  the  agent  in  order  to  further  de¬ 
velop  his  business.  You  probably,  at 
various  times,  have  tested  the  ideas. 
But — did  you  back  up  your  tests  with 
courage?  It  takes  time  for  the  leaven 
of  any  advertising  work  or  efficiency- 
method  to  show  results.  Its  fruits  are 
not  for  the  timid— but  for  the  man 
who  looks  ahead,  not  from  week  to 
week  or  from  month  to  month,  but 
from  year  to  year — for  the  man  with 
sufficient  courage  to  “hold  on”  when 
he  might  be  tempted  to  “slide  back.” 

Plan  to  carry  on  an  intimate  and 
persistent  follow-up  work  for  a  year, 
and  you  will  be  certain  to  see  grati¬ 
fying  results. 


LITIGATION  COSTS  $50,000 

The  annual  cost  of  litigation  over 
compensation  claims  in  New  Jersey  is 
between  $50,000  and  $60,000.  This 
amount  of  money  is  spent  in  litigation 
over  the  7  per  cent,  of  the  claims  which 
are  brought  to  the  county  courts  which 
tend  to  give  different  types  of  decisions 
creating  uncertainty  and  instability  in 
the  whole  administration  of  the  law. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  MEETING 
(Continued  from  page  19-) 
was  the  same  field  for  casualty  insur¬ 
ance.  It  only  remains  for  the  proper 
discrimination  of  educational  data  to 
the  general  public  to  see  the  casualty 
business  shake  off  its  swaddling  clothes 
and  attain  a  position  of  prominence 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Thom  said  that  in  view  of  the 
addresses  that  preceded  him  he  did 
not  know  why  he  had  been  asked  to 
come  there  to  make  a  speech.  In  a 
few  well  put  words,  Mr.  Thom  dis¬ 
cussed  technical  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  confront  the  agents  and 
matters  incident  to  publicity. 

More  Than  150  in  Attendance 
The  banquet  was  served  in  the  ball 
room  of  Onondaga  Hotel  with  about 
cne  hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
ever  held  in  Syracuse.  Between 
courses  the  diners  sang  popular  songs, 
including  “Tipperary.” 

The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 

Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


COOK  COUNTY  EXCHANGE 


PLATE  GLASS  MEN  ORGANIZE 


Constitution  and  By-Laws  Adopted  in 
New  York  City — Corrects  Bad 
Conditions 


Home  office  representatives  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  companies  transacting 
plate  glass  business  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  gathered  in  the  home  office  of 
the  Lloyds  Plate  Glass  Co.,  in  New 
York  on  February  24  and  adopted  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  known  as  the  Cook  County 
Plate  Glass  Exchange.  The  plans  con¬ 
template  the  adoption  of  some  equitable 
rating  scheme  and  some  action  that 
will  ultimately  place  the  rates  and  com¬ 
missions  on  a  uniform  basis. 

The  proposed  plans  are  unique  in  as 
much  as  they  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Exchange  manager  with  a 
salary.  It  is  the  first  time  in  prac¬ 
tically  fifteen  years  that  a  compact 
for  Cook  County  has  been  successfully 
formulated  and  accepted  by  all  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business.  Conditions  in 
years  past  have  been  in  a  disorganized 
state  both  as  to  rates  and  commissions 
end  every  company  writing  plate  glass 
insurance  in  that  section  will  appreciate 
the  effect  of  the  Exchange. 

H.  C.  Hedden,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate  Class,  is  pri¬ 


marily  responsible  for  the  great  im¬ 

provement  thus  brought  about.  It  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  the  company 
officials  gathered  in  New  York  and 
through  his  efforts  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  were  drawn  up  and 
submitted. 

The  representatives  of  the  companies 
will  meet  in  Chicago  on  March  12,  at 
which  time  measures  will  be  instituted 
with  a  view  to  the  immediate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Exchange. 


SAFELY  PASSES  ORDEAL 


Union  Casualty  of  Philadelphia  Under¬ 
goes  Official  Examination  With 
Satisfactory  Results 


Every  phase  of  activity  of  the  Union 
Casualty,  of  Philadelphia,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  gone  into  by  representatives  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  short  time  ago,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  a  complete  verification  of  the 
Company’s  financial  statement  as  of 
December  31,  1914. 

These  figures  are  as  follows:  Ad¬ 
mitted  assets,  $769,776;  liabilities,  ex¬ 
cluding  capital,  $426,614;  capital,  $250,- 
000;  net  surplus,  $93,161. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  was 
$627,232;  $585,795  of  which  consisted 
of  net  premiums.  Disbursements  of 
every  kind  amounted  to  $481,956. 

Beginning  business  on  October  22, 
1909,  the  progress  of  the  Union  Cas¬ 
ualty  since  that  time  has  been  steady 
and  sure,  its  management  laying  the 
foundation  for  lasting  success,  rather 
than  seeking  sensational  growth. 

All  suggestions  previously  made  by 
the  examiners  with  respect  to  book¬ 
keeping  methods,  have  since  heen 
made,  the  Company’s  executives  show¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Department  representatives  in  every 
way. 

The  official  report  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  altogether  is  distinctly  creditable 
to  the  administration  of  the  Union 
Casualty,  and  especially  to  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  Roger 
Byrnes,  the  active  directing  force. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 
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AS  OF  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 

(WRITING  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  ONLY) 

ASSETS 

LIABILITIES 

Real  Estate . 

$375,000.00 

Premium  Reserve  .  . 

$221,526.99 

Bonds  .$148,319.86 

Liability  Loss  Re- 

Stocks  25,000.00 

i  73,319.86 

serve  . 

102,309.96 

Net  Unpaid  Losses 

Mortgage  Loans  .  .  . 

120,075.00 

and  Claims  .... 

26,126.48 

Collateral  Loans  .  . 

4,000.00 

Commission  on  Pre- 

Cash  in  Bank  and 

miums  in  Course 

Office  . 

1  15,889.66 

of  Collection  .  .  . 

50,640.30 

Premiums  in  Course 

Reinsurance . 

253.22 

of  Collection  .  .  . 

198,329.06 

Estimated  Com- 

Advance  on  Con- 

muted  Commis- 

tracts  (secured)  . 

1,952.61 

sions  on  Life 

Accounts  and  Bills 

Agents’  Contracts 

3,601.95 

Receivable  ..... 

17,620.46 

Taxes  Accrued  .... 

5,000.00 

Interest  and  Rents 

All  other  Liabilities. 

1,950.00 

Accrued . 

8,812.39 

Capital 

Stock  $300,540.00 

GROSS  ASSETS. 

$1,014,999.04 

Net  Sur- 

Assets  not  Admitted 

100,496.31 

plus  .  202,553.83 

Surplus  as  to 

Total  Admitted 

Policyholders 

$503,093.83 

Assets  . 

$914,502.73 

Total  Liabilities  .  .  . 

$914,502.73 

Surplus  and  Reserves  as  to  Policyholders 

$853,057.26 

Increase  in  Reserves 

•  • 

$82,200.96 

March  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUtnuta  i’mrtij  (Enmitatui 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  RI  l'E  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


AGENTS  MUST  BE  BROKERS,  TOO 


AT  A  REDUCED  PREMIUM 


EDUCATING  F.  &  C.  EMPLOYES 


INTERESTING  LECTURE  COURSE 


Instructors  Secured  and  Classes  Or¬ 
ganized — English  and  Mathematics 
Among  Subjects  Taught 


The  Fidelity  &  Casualty  of  New 
York,  has  instituted  a  novel  method  of 
educating  its  home  office  employes. 
Two  courses  have  been  planned  and 
put  under  way— a  course  in  English  and 
one  in  insurance  mathematics.  C.  E. 
Scattergood,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Company,  is  supervising  both  and  is 
the  lecturer  on  mathematics.  He  has 
already  given  four  lectures  on  (1)  In¬ 
surance  Mathematics  Outlined  (2)  in¬ 
terest:  Simple  and  Compound  (3)  Use 
cf  Logarithms  and  (4)  further  in  the 
Use  of  Logarithms.  The  lectures  are 
held  every  Tuesday  at  five  o’clock, 
there  being  about  thirty-five  attending 
recruited  from  all  departments  of  the 
Company. 

The  course  in  English  is  under  the 
direction  of  J.  D.  Hines,  a  former  in¬ 
structor  of  English  in  the  New  York 
High  Schools.  E  liott  C.  Beams  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  class,  and 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  it  together.  There  are  about  one 
Lundred  and  eight  enrolled  to  date,  each 
of  whom  pays  about  ten  dollars  for 
thirty-four  lessons. 

The  F.  &  C.  formerly  had  a  regular 
class  room  in  which  R.  H.  Gunagan, 
assistant  manager  of  the  inspection  de¬ 
partment  and  George  M.  McAinsh  con¬ 
ducted  a  course  of  instruction  in  fac¬ 
tory  conditions  and  safety  appliances 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inspectors.  About, 
four  years  ago,  T.  E.  Gaty,  secretary 
of  the  Company,  instructed  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
liability  contract  of  the  Company  and 
its  coverage. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  has  made  every 
effort  to  give  those  of  its  employes  who 
are  ambitious,  every  opportunity  to 
educate  themselves  for  better  things. 
In  fact,  the  Company  permits  men  from 
other  companies  to  benefit  from  these 
lectures.  Similar  plans  are  in  effect 
in  several  other  companies  and  all  are 
found  to  be  derivative  of  splendid 
results. 


SUIT  FOLLOWS  AGENT’S  DEATH 


Interesting  Question  Raised  in  Suit 
Against  Peerless  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 


The  suit  of  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Britton 
of  Westfield,  Mass.,  formerly  of  this  city, 
against  the  Peerless  Casualty  Company 
of  Keene,  N.  H„  was  tried  before  Judge 
Herbert  S.  Bullard  in  the  city  court  yes¬ 
terday.  Harry  A.  Britton,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Britton,  had  worked  in  grocery 
stores  in  the  city  and  because  of  that 
employment  he  had  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  was  found  asphyxiated  on 
August  18,  1913.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  an  agent  of  the  Peerless 
Casualty  Company  and  he  had  a  policy 
for  $500  in  the  company.  There  was  a 
provision  in  the  policy  that  in  ease  of 
death  by  asphyxiation,  but  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  policy  was 
payable.  The  Company  alleges  that  it 
is  not  liable  under  the  policy,  as  Brit¬ 
ton  had  not  paid  the  premium  for  Au¬ 
gust  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Britton  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  Britton,  as  an  agent,  was 
not  required  to  pay  the  premium  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  that  his  accounts 
showed  that  he  was  carrying  out  his 
usual  custom  and  that  his  records 
showed  that  he  had  indicated  on  them 
that  he  had  paid  his  own  premium  and 
the  premiums  of  other  policyholders, 
though  he  had  not  turned  the  money 
over  to  the  Company. 


James  R.  Duffin  will  be  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inter-Southern  of  Louisville. 
Two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Inter-Southern  and  Citizens  National 
have  agreed  to  the  merger  between  the 
two  companies. 


That  is  if  They  Want  to  Write  Rein¬ 
surance  in  New  Jersey 


The  coverage  permitted  a  surety 
company  is  limited  by  law.  In  Newark, 
N.  J.,  agents  have  an  agreement  among 
themselves  by  which  20  per  cent,  is 
paid  for  reinsurance.  Now  it  develops 
that  the  agent  in  order  to  accept  this 
reinsurance  must  take  out  a  broker’s 
license,  which  costs  $10.  In  other 
words,  while  it  is  illegal  for  a  company 
to  write  too  large  a  line,  it  is  also 
illegal  for  an  agent  to  act  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  in  relieving  a  company  of  part 
of  a  line  unless  the  agent  is  also  a 
broker. 

Manager  Clark,  of  the  American 
Surety  Company  in  Newark,  thinks 
that  the  brokerage  law  is  inconsistent 
in  this  regard,  and  with  R.  R.  Gilkey, 
of  the  Surety  Association  he  called 
on  the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Depart- 
men  this  week.  There  can  be  no  re¬ 
lief,  however,  except  by  a  new  statute, 
and  it  is  practically  too  late  to  intro¬ 
duce  this. 


James  Goodwin  Batterson,  IV.,  a 

great-grandson  of  J.  G.  Batterson,  who 
founded  the  Travelers,  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  February.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Batterson,  of 
Chicago.  His  father  is  special  agent 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Travelers. 
Mrs.  Batterson  was  Miss  Anne  Cargill, 
of  Hartford.  J.  G.  Batterson,  IV.,  will 
be  an  insurance  man  when  he  grows 
up,  and,  if  he  measures  up  to  tradition, 
he  will  be  a  mighty  good  one. 


Accident  and  Health  Insurance  Offered 
by  Pacific  Mutual  Life  at 
Minimum  Cost 


Those  carrying  life  insurance  policies 
with  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  notified  of  their  ability  to 
procure  accident  and  health  insurance 
as  well,  “at  minimum  cost.’’  The  size 
of  the  special  disability  contract  is 
graded  according  to  the  amount  of  life 
insurance  carried  by  the  applicant  with 
the  Company.  Thus  $1,000  policyhold¬ 
ers  “are  entitled  to  take  out  a  $10  a 
week  disability  insurance  at  the  re¬ 
duced  rate.”  If  a  $2,000  life  policy  be 
had.  $15  per  week  can  be  taken  out, 
the  amount  being  increased  to  $25  per 
week  if  the  life  policy  be  for  $5,000.  A 
large  amount  of  insurance  of  this  char¬ 
acter  has  been  sold  by  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life,  and  the  Company  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  great  deal  more  could 
be  issued  if  the  form  of  protection  were 
more  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  field 
force. 


SUED  FOR  $25,000 

Dr.  Frederick  S.  Honsinger  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  has  been  sued  for  $25,000  dam¬ 
ages  by  a  man  hit  by  his  automobile. 
The  litigant  claims  that  the  chauffeur 
was  speeding. 


AETNA  BRANCH  IN  ELMIRA 

The  Aetna  Life  has  opened  a  branch 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Telford  is  man¬ 
ager.  He  comes  from  Rochester,  and  is 
a  university  man. 


1915  A  BOOST  YEAR 


National  Surety  Company's  Letter  to 
Agents  Tell  How  Company  Has 
Grown 


The  National  Surety  Company  has 
sent  to  agents  the  following  letter: 

There  was  a  time  when  our  Company 
was  weak  financially.  There  was  much 
doubt  whether  we  could  continue  in 
business  or  would  be  compelled  to  liqui¬ 
date.  The  former  management  of  the 
Company  had  an  Incorrect  viewpoint 
and  the  result  was  nearly  disaster 
These  times  happily  are  behind  us! 
rhe  conservatism  of  the  Company  in 
its  underwriting  and  its  correct  meth- 
ods  of  business,  are  recognized  every- 
where.  The  “great  financial  strength 
of  the  Company”  is  conspicuous  and 
this  too  is  very  generally  conceded. 

We  should  never  fail  to  emphasize 
these  facts.  The  truth  eventually 
reaches  everybody;  there  is  a  way 
however,  of  accelerating  public  opinion 
and  that  is,  through  advertising  the 
facts,  and  we  are  going  to  advertise  it, 
and  we  want  you  to  do  likewise.  None 
of  the  officers  of  the  Company  will  miss 
an  opportunity  hereafter  to  point  out 
the  “great  financial  strength”  that  we 
have  attained  and  the  “conservative 
management”  of  the  Company,  and  if 
the  opportunity  does  not  arise  we  are 
going  to  create  the  opportunity  and  we 
urge  you  to  do  so. 

It  is  true — it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
us  down  here  and,  the  circulation  of 
the  fact  will  help  the  Company  and 
will  help  you  as  a  representative  of 
such  a  sound,  “conservatively  managed 
company!”  Let  us  all  talk  it  to  every¬ 
body!!!  We  have  something  well 
worth  talking  about,  something  we  can 
“boost”  truthfully  and  honestly.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  could  not  say 
much  in  reply  to  the  “knocks”  of  our 
kind  friends,  but  now  the  tables  are 
completely  turned  as  far  as  financial 
strength  is  concerned  but  we  shall  not 
attack  our  former  antagonists,  but  we 
are  to  continue  building,  building, 
building  always — never  destroying  any¬ 
thing  belonging  to  a  competitor.  We 
are  all  proud  of  our  Company  and  want 
to  show  everyone  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  that  we  are  sincerely  proud 
of  it. 

We  desire  that  1915  be  a  year  of 
boosting,  a  year  in  which  we  should  all 
endeavor  to  carry  the  truth  to  the  un¬ 
informed  and  the  unbeliever. 

Remember,  therefore,  that  the  strong¬ 
est  surety  company  in  the  world  is  the 
one  with  the  greatest  loss  paying 
power,  namely  surplus! 

Remember  that  the  National  has  a 
larger  surplus  than  any  other  surety 
company  in  the  world!  (transacting  no 
casualty  insurance). 


SYRACUSE  PAPER  CALM 


How  News  of  Advance  in  Automobile 
Rates  Was  Received — 'Many 
Thefts 


Increase  in  rates  on  commercial  cars 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  column  story 
in  the  Syracuse  Herald  last  week,  to 
the  effect  that  the  extra  premium  was 
required  because  of  the  number  of  au¬ 
tomobile  thefts.  One  of  the  companies 
notified  its  Syracuse  agent  that  five 
cars  were  stolen  for  every  day  of  1914. 

What  most  interested  Syracuse  men 
in  the  field  was  its  friendly  tone,  in 
contrast  to  the  average  daily  paper 
comment  after  news  of  an  increase  in 
rates  is  learned  in  an  editorial  room. 


DOLLAR  A  MONTH  POLICY 

The  Federal  Life,  of  Chicago,  is  fea¬ 
turing  its  wage  earners’  Income  Policy, 
the  premium  on  which  is  one  dollar  a 
month.  The  policy  pays  for  every  kind 
of  accident,  it  pays  double  indemnity 
for  accident  while  in  public  convey¬ 
ance,  propelled  by  steam,  cable  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  it  pays  60  per  cent,  increase  (5 
per  cent,  quarterly)  of  principal  sum 
during  first  three  years.  Monthly  in¬ 
demnity  benefit  is  increased  10  per  cent. 
If  annual  premium  is  paid  in  advance, 
and  5  per  cent,  if  semi-annual  is  paid 
in  advance. 


|  You  Don’t  Have  An  Annual  Struggle 


to  hold  renewals  when  your  business  is  placed  with 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Company. 

The  reason  ? 

Because  our  policyholders  get  good  value  and  are 
satisfied.  Nowhere  can  they  get  more  liberal  policies, 
greater  financial  strength,  better  inspection  and  claim 
service,  nor  closer  attention  to  their  interests  in  every 
way,  than  from  The  Maryland. 

This  means  that  your  renewals  are  easy  and  that 
you  have  more  time  for  the  creation  of  new  business, 
which  also  renews  itself,  and  thus  piles  up  like  the 
rolling  snowball. 

We  may  have  an  opening  right  now  in  your  town. 
Why  not  write  us  and  find  out?  Mention  this  paper. 
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CASUALTY  AND  SURETY  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR  1914 


Company 

Aetna  A.  & 
Aetna  Life, 
Amer.  Fid., 


Premiums  Losses 
Received  Incurred 
Accident 

L.,  Conn.. $306, 429  $108,629 

Conn....  $139  $ . 

Vt .  9,215  3,838 

♦Brotherhood  A., 

Massachusetts  .  31,781 

Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y..  66,478 
Colum.  Nat.  Life,  Bos.  6,918 

Com’l  Cas.,  N.  J .  12,167 

Conn.  Gen.,  Hartford.  39,540 

Cont’l  Cas.,  Ind .  138,389 

Employers  Lia.,  Eng.  15,980 
♦Equit.  Acci.,  Mass...  18,946 
European  Acc.,  Eng..  70,340 
♦Federal  Cas.,  Mich..  34,677 
Fid.  &  Cas.,  N.  Y...  530,011 
Fidelity  &  Dep.,  Md.  33,885 
♦Frankfort  Gen.,  Ger.  20,171 
Gen.  Acc.,  Scotland..  171,884 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y..  41,968 

Great  E.,  Cas.,  N.  Y..  132,378 
Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct..  1,140 
L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.,  Can.  10,962 
Lon.  G.  &  A.,  Eng...  23,813 
♦Loyal  Protec.,  Mass.  55,949 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md...  28,023 

♦Mass.  Acci.,  Mass...  41,461 

Mass.  Acci.,  Mass -  41,461 

♦Mass.  B.  &  I.,  Mass..  130,058 

Met.  Cas.,  N.  Y .  36,181 

♦Met.  Life,  N.  Y.  City  27,059 
♦Nat’l  Cas.,  Mich .  90,234 


New  Amster. 
N.  Eng.  Cas., 
N.  J.  Fid.,  N. 
♦N.  Amer.,  A 


N.  Y... 
Boston 

J . 

,  Ill.... 


Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng. 

♦Pa.  Coast  Cas.,  Cal. 
Pacific  M.  Life,  Cal... 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y . 

Prudential  Cas.,  Ind. 
Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y... 
♦Ridgeley  P.  A.,  Mass. 
♦Southern  Sur.,  Okla. 
Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla.. 
Standard  Acci.,  Mich. 

Travelers,  Conn . 

Travelers  Ind.  Conn.. 

U.  S.  Cas.,  N.  Y . 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.,  Md - 

♦World  Casualty,  Ill. 

Zurich,  Switz . 

♦Includes  health. 

Automobile  Property 


66,051 

3,864 

84 

143,572 

66,597 

1,351 

52,009 

272,801 

7,180 

33,519 

61,646 

4,736 

1,195 

171,145 

634,436 

8,057 

136,780 

7,399 

20,149 

256 


18,163 

38,504 

964 

6,499 

9,315 

48,635 

4,804 

9,862 

19,471 

14.621 
193,610 

18,087 

10.621 

59.318 
6,991 

46,434 

62 

1,744 

2,837 

28,810 

17,134 

21.318 
21,318 
64,879 
10,652 

4,042 

32,362 

14,784 

2,806 

3,245 

58,192 

17,962 

422 

16,566 

96,648 

3,620 

16,614 

34,342 

6,369 

158 

72,838 

274,243 

4,591 

55,259 

1,819 

8,003 

13 


Damage 


Aetna  Life,  Conn . $122,503 

Amer.  Fid.,  Vt .  $1,099 

Amer.  Mutual,  N.  Y..  91 

Cas.  Co.  Amer,  N.  Y..  17,370 

Cent  &  West.  Mut...  2,540 

Com’l  Cas.,  N.  J .  46,642 

Employers’  Lia.,  Eng.  93,183 

Fid.  &  Cas.,.  N.  Y .  19,107 

Fid.  &  Dept.,  Md .  30,238 

First  Mut.  Lia.,  N.  Y.  24 
Frankfort  Gen.,  Ger..  4,497 
Gen.  Acc.,  Scotland..  46,531 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y. ..  71,583 

Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct. .  11,959 

L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.,  Can.  29,840 

Lon.  G.  &  A..  Eng -  43,113 

Lum.  Mut.  Cas.,  N.  Y. 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md...  9,206 

Mass.  B.  &  I.  Mass...  9,285 
New  Amster.,  N.  Y. ..  14,779 
N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston.  88,808 
Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng..  39,645 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y .  123,860 

Prudential  Cas.,  Ind..  23,938 
Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y...  48,179 

Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla..  10,089 
Standard  Acci.,  Mich.  25,674 
Travelers  Ind.,  Conn..  162,636 

U.  S.  Cas . Y .  15,966 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.,  Md .  37,306 

Zurich,  Switzerland  .  75,536 

•  Burglary  and  Theft 

Aetna  Life,  Conn .  $54,809 

Amer.  Fidel.,  Vt .  $9,021 

Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  41,278 
Employers  Lia.,  Eng..  35,268 
European  Acc.,  Eng..  64,766 
Fidelity  &  Cas.,  N.  Y.  202,793 
Fidelity  &  Dep.,  Md. .  57,997 

Frankfort  Gen.,  Ger..  9,950 
Gen.  Acc.,  Scotland...  37,099 
General  Indem.  N.  Y.  6,825 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y..  57,821 

Gt.  East.  Cas.,  N.  Y. .  89,693 

Hartford  A.  &  1 .  42,877 

Lon.  G.  &  A.,  Eng. . .  54,811 


Premiums  Losses 
Received  Incurred 
..  45,864 


$37,247 
.  $861 

'  5,880 
119 
17,712 
20,992 
5,478 
11,322 

1,311 

52,707 

’  1,583 
15,089 

16,024 


Company 

Maryland  Cas.,  Md. 

Mass.  B.  &  I.  Mass...  66,350 
National  Sur.,  N.  Y..  120,288 
New  Amster.,  N.  Y. .  58,318 

N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston.  30,238 
New  Jersey  F.,  N.  J..  14,949 

Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng...  57,982 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y .  6.5,220 

Prudential  Cas.,  Ind..  2,427 
Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y..  65,469 

Southern  Sur.,  Okla..  817 
Southw’n.  Sur.,  Okla..  26,144 

U.  S.  C.,  N.  Y .  41,748 

U,  S.  F.  &  G.,  Md .  18,933 

Credit. 

Amer.  Credit,  N.  Y... $101, 548 

Lon.  G.  &  A.,  Eng -  158,378 

Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng..  171,976 

Fidelity 

Aetna  Life,  Conn.  . . .  $12,215 

Amer.  Fidel.,  Vt .  $10,799 

Amer.,  Surety,  N.  Y..  264,879 

Capital  City,  N.  Y -  531 

Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  38,077 
Employers  Lia,  Eng..  20,176 

Equit.  Surety,  Mo -  3,253 

European  Acc.,  Eng..  2,964 
Fidelity  &  Cas.,  N.  Y.  124,638 
Fidelity  &  Dep.,  Md..  101,958 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y...  17,810 

Guar.  Co.  of  N.  A....  19,742 

Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct..  6,036 

Illinois  Sur.,  Ill .  7,846 

International,  J.  C —  1,637 

L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.,  Can.  7,255 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md. ..  23,942 

Mass.  B.  &  I.,  Mass..  31,736 
National  Sur.,  N.  Y..  156,901 
New  Amster.,  N.  Y...  3,047 

N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston.  11,337 
Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng.  16,072 
Pac.  Coast  Cas.,  Cal..  650 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y .  2,312 

Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y...  33,425 

Southern  Sur.,  Okla..  6,988 
Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla..  2,050 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.,  Md _  139,483 

U.  S.  G„  N.  Y .  88,501 

Fly  Wheel 

Aetna  Life,  Conn....  $334 
Employers  Lia.,  Eng..  $551 
European  Acc.,  Eng..  43 
Fidelity  &  Cas.,  N.  Y.  12,642 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y..  603 

Hart.  Steam  B.  &  Ins.  19,534 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md..  2,281 
Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y..  620 

Travelers  Ind.,  Conn..  2,748 
Health 

Aetna  A.  &  L.,  Conn. 

Amer.  Fidel.,  Vt . 

Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Nat.  Life,  Bos... 

Com’l  Cas.,  N.  J . 

Conn.  Gen.,  Hartford. 
Continental  Cas.,  Ind. 
Employers  Lia.,  Eng.. 
European  Acc.,  Eng. 


64  ‘  ■;  Fidelity  &  Cas.,  N.  Y. 

Fidelity  &  Dep.,  Md. . 
Gen.  Acc.,  Scotland... 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y.. 
Great  Eastern,  N.  Y.. 
Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct. 
L.  L,  G.  &  A.,  Can. 
Lon.  G.  &  A„  Eng. .  . 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md... 
Metro.  Cas.,  N.  Y.  . . . 
New  Amster.,  N.  Y. .. 
N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston. 
New  Jersey  F.,  N.  J. 
Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng.. 


4,524 

5,380 

5,664 

2,293 

13,463 

37,448 

14,026 

21,750 

1,225 

7,252 

64,519 

6,917 

9,938 

31,009 


20,702 

16,988 

49,110 

27,372 

30,087 

4,355 

19,365 

22,487 

1,443 

19,222 

8,940 

9,937 

2,651 


$110,296 

61,407 

126,688 


$11,086 

$975 

67,293 


2,634 

7,234 

1,948 

32,433 

22,592 

2,479 

7,087 

’  2,392 
100 
59 
14,846 
2,645 
73,599 

'  2,063 
6,251 


7,336 

62 

4,239 

102,118 

16,388 


$, 


1,776 

500 


$99,333 

4,181 

$36,831 

4,424 

7,833 

16,666 

69,660 

4,207 

29,881 

410,330 

19,246 

82,442 

20,488 

106,186 

795 

5,517 

14,642 

12,420 

13,601 

17,033 

3,331 

104 

25,060 


Pac.  Mut.  L.,  Cal .  30,817 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y .  74,136 

$13,366  Prudential  Cas.,  Ind..  924 
$4,263  Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y...  14,279 

20,682  Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla..  790 
14,023  standard  Acci.,  Mich.  34,779 

11,318  Travelers,  Conn .  139,391 

73,198  Travelers  Ind.,  Conn.-  8,791 

28,123  IT.  S.  C.,  N.  Y .  61,235 

3,672  U.  S.  F.  &  G„  Md. . . .  2,410 

18,207  Zurich,  Switz .  188 

.  Industrial 

29,358  Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  $34,380 

41.844  Liability 
3,726  Aetna  A.  &  L.,  Conn. .$819, 822 

13.845  Aetna  Life,  Conn .  $89 


Premiums  Losses 
Received  Incurred 
.  18,414 


$47,398 

2,772 

$15,958 

1,325 

3,355 

14,129 

28,601 

2,198 

5,771 

242,940 

9,113 

30,581 

9,394 

33,754 

1,363 

3,832 

4,990 

4,729 

8,227 

3,479 


14,201 

14,459 

36,288 

529 

5,231 

1,444 

17,551 

61,068 

561 

33,043 

726 


$19,371 

$512,149 

$135 


Company 

Amer.  Fidel.,  Vt  — 

Amer.  Mut.,  N.  Y .  24,541 

Brew.  Mut.  Ind.,  N.  Y.  111,846 
Cas.  Co.  Amer.  N.  Y.  593,395 
Central  &  Western...  5,806 

Com’l  Cas.,  N.  J .  346,286 

Employers  Lia.,  Eng.  771,580 
European  Acc.,  Eng.  .  22,850 

Fidelity  &  Cas.,  N.  Y.  388,156 
Fidelity  &  Dep.,  Md..  356,506 
First  Mut.  Lia.,  N.  Y.  2,589 
Frankfort  Gen.,  Ger*.  121,867 
Gen.  Acc.,  Scotland..  402,171 
Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y . .  347,350 
Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct.  56,096 
Knick.  M.  Lia.,  N.  Y..  6,787 

L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.,  Can.  179,386 
London  G.  &  A.,  Eng.  372,264 
Lum.  Mut.  Cas.,  N.  Y.  2,594 
Mfgrs.  Lia.,  N.  Y....  803 

Mass.  B.  &  I.,  Mass.  369,752 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md...  216,059 
New  Amster.,  N.  Y..  243,008 
N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston.  63,397 

Nor.  &  L.  Acc.,  Eng . 

Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng.  355,696 

Pac.  Coast  Cas.,  Cal . 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y .  237,100 

Prudential  Cas.,  Ind..  153,172 
Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y..  303,427 
Southern  Sur.,  Okla..  74 
Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla..  62,736 
Standard  Acci.,  Mich.  249,247 

Travelers,  Conn . 1,911,607 

Travelers  Ind.,  Conn.  39,028 

Utica  Mut.,  N.  Y .  1.876 

U.  S.  C„  N.  Y .  233,316 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.,  Md....  267,627 
Zurich  Gen.,  Switz...  460,412 
Live  Stock 

Globe  In.,  N.  Y . 

Ind.  &  O.  Live  Stock.  $4,143 

Plate  Glass 

Aetna  Life,  Conn . $31,696 

Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  70,761 

Com’l  Cas.,  N.  J .  9,858 

Employers  Lia.,  Eng.  4,401 
Fidel.  &  Cas.,  N.  Y..  126,180 
Fidel.  &  Dep.,  Md....  56,755 
Globe  Indem,  N.  Y...  28,650 

Great  East.  Cas.,  N.  Y.  40,134 
Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct.  8,227 
L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.,  Can..  7,556 
Lloyds  P.  Glass,  N.  Y.  168,387 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md...  37,723 

Mass.  B.  &  I.,  Mass..  33,876 
Metro.  Cas.,  N.  Y....  195,157 
New  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  48,296 
N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston.  25,084 
New  Jersey  F.,  N.  J..  41,105 

New  York  P.  G„  N.  Y.  241,920 
Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng..  19,958 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y .  14,133 

Prudential  C.,  Ind....  13,292 

Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y...  23,345 

Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla..  3,193 

U.  S.  C.,  N.  Y .  8,819 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.,  Md....  22,345 

Physicians  Defense. 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md...  $3,967 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

Aetna  Life,  Conn . 

Maryland  Cas.,  Md... 

U.  S.  C.,  N.  Y . . 

Steam  Be 

Cas.  C.  Amer.,  N.  Y.. 
Employers  Lia.,  Eng. 
European  Acc.,  Eng.. 

Fidel.  &  Cas.,  N.  Y.. 

Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y.. 

Hart.  Steam  B.  &  Ins. 

Lon.  G.  &  A.,  Eng - 

Maryland  Cas.,  Md.. 

Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng.. 

Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y.. 
Travelers  Ind.,  Conn.. 

U.  S.  C.,  N.  Y . 

Suret) 

Aetna  Life,  Conn.... 

Amer.  Fidel.,  Vt . 

Amer.  Surety,  N.  Y.. 

Capital  City,  N.  Y.... 

Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y. 
Employers  Lia.,  Eng. 
Equitable  Surety,  Mo. 
European  Acc.,  Eng.. 

Fidel.  &  Cas.,  N.  Y.. 

Fidel.  &  Dep.,  Md - 


Premiums  Losses 
Received  Incurred 


95,279 

11,683 

23,198 

441,867 

7 

134.692 
399,472 

416,202 

315,998 

105,155 

332,634 

319,568 

8,046 

150 

91,256 

221,750 

25 

280.693 
286,527 
208,119 
126,541 

1,250 
321,991 
7,833 
62,898 
4  9_,  3  3  6 
209,172 


21,200 

118,580 

1,287,191 

25,000 


167,707 

118,877 

197,536 

398 

$905 

$11,220 

23,382 

979 

1,760 

35,380 

23,195 

10,548 

17,804 

775 

2,098 

56,028 

11,573 

13,702 

69.866 
19,537 

9,073 

12,802 

92.866 
8,629 

17,716 

6,161 

7,298 

1,110 

1,9?' 

9,304 

$1,665 


$23,010 

$5,294 

$36,551 

$14,608 

5,948 

210 

Jler 

$133 

$1,030 

$4,737 

$ . 

816 

60,413 

29,379 

9,517 

1,113 

150,562 

8,641 

6,527 

—9 

15,700 

12,408 

19,575 

353 

20,211 

322 

45,350 

3,448 

11,121 

840 

$90,220 

$103,241 

$31,402 

$4,534 

567,370 

126,280 

123,837 

40,759 

62,601 

10,124 

390 

97,817 

14,833 

9,244 

4,983 

146,432 

34,478 

507,603 

113,859 

596,785 

12,339 

58,769 

1,079 

219 

31,621 

69,087 

43,045 

621,167 

91,679 


Amer. 


Teams 

Fidel.,  Vt... 


787 

'  ”33 
180 
66 
564 
74 
1,547 
605 


Company 

Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y..  142,354 

Guar.  Co.,  N.  A .  2,197 

Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct.  7,610 

Ill.  Surety,  Ill .  87,119 

Inter.  Fid.,  N.  J .  8,773 

L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.  Can.  6,378 
Maryland  Cas.,  Md...  48,725 
Mass.  B.  &  I.,  Mass..  133,023 
Nat’l  Surety,  N.  Y... 

New  Amster.,  N.  Y. .. 

N.  Eng.  Cas.,  Boston 
Pac.  Coast  Cas.,  Cal.. 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y . 

Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y.. 

Southern  Sur.,  Okla.. 

Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla.. 

U.  S.  F.  &  G„  Md - 

U.  S.  G.,  N.  Y . 

Damage. 

$184 

Workmens  Collective 

Aetna  A.  &  L.,  Conn.  $81 
Cas.  C.  Amer.,  N.  Y..  $15,336 
Employers  Lia.,  Eng.. 

Fidel.  &  Cas.,  N.  Y. 

Frankfort  Gen.  Ger.. 

Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y... 

Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y... 

Standard  Acci.,  Mich. 

Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla... 

Travelers,  Conn . 

U.  S.  F.  &  G„  Md - 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Aetna  A.  &  L„  Ct.  ...$924,972 
Amer.  Mut.,  N.  Y. ..  .$329,650 
Bakers  Mut.,  N.  Y...  22,934 

Brew.  Mut.  Ind.,  N.  Y.  126,942 
Cas.  Co.  Amer.,  N.  Y. 

Central  &  Western... 

Com’l  Cas.,  N.  J . 

Employers  Lia.,  Eng. 

Europ-an  Acc.,  Eng.. 

Fidel.  &  Cas.,  N.  Y... 

Fidelity  &  Dep.,  Md. 

First.  Mut.  Lia.,  N.  Y. 

Frankfort  Gen.,  Ger.. 

Gen.  Acc.,  Scotland.. 

Globe  Indem.,  N.  Y... 

Hartford  A.  &  I.,  Ct. 

Indus.  Mut.,  N.  Y. . . . 

Knick.  Mutual,  N.  Y.. 

L.  &  L.  G.  &  A.,  Can. 

Lon.  G.  &  A.,  Eng. . . 

Lum.  Mut.  Cas.,  N.  Y. 

Maryland  Cas.,  Md... 

Mass.  B.  &  I.,  Mass. 

Metro.  Mut.,  N.  Y... 

Mfgrs.  Lia.,  N.  J . 

New  Amster.,  N.  Y. .. 

N.  Y.  P.  &  B .  27,192 

Ocean  A.  &  G.,  Eng..  314,212 

Pref.  Acc.,  N.  Y . 

Prudential  C.,  Ind.... 

Royal  Indem.,  N.  Y.. 

Southw’n  Sur.,  Okla.. 

Travelers,  Conn . 2,741,373 

United  S.  Cas.,  N.  Y.  219,633 

Utica  Mut.,  N.  Y _  133,308 

U.  S.  F.  &  G„  Md.. . .  211,838 
Zurich,  Switz .  328,217 


493,154 

53,188 

153,214 

924,245 

29,216 

451,428 

219,721 

53,814 

53,652 

171,630 

401,430 

41,078 

43,345 

24,144 

62,657 

401,656 

72,611 

196,837 

320,204 

22,730 

12,020 

225,171 


2,684 

16,594 

279,010 

28,098 


11,716 


119,618 

2,229 

4,033 

6,095 

19,183 

218,831 

1,025 

34,253 


1,086 

19,260 

6,017 

157,503 

21,209 

$288 

— $12 
$358 

240 

49 

26,832 

"'205 

636 

143 


$83,093 

$17,680 

868 

8,036 

26,293 

1,612 

10,694 

62,204 

32,481 

9,868 

3,464 

4,428 

8,278 

24,391 

1,446 

1,237 

693 

2,156 

22,195 

4,030 

12,461 

29,284 

1,601 

1,446 

16,039 

464 

18,834 


912 

18,316 

439 

171,058 

11,704 

5,546 

15,097 

9,140 


GEORGIA  CASUALTY  CO. 


Now  Has  Surplus  of  $853,057 — Increas¬ 
es  Its  Reserves 
$82,200 


The  Georgia  Casualty  Company  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  which  was  originally  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  Georgia  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  also  began  the  writing 
of  casualty  insurance,,  later  reinsuring 
its  life  business,  has  made  a  distinct 
success  as  a  casualty  company.  It  has 
taken  a  leading  place  among  the  young¬ 
er  casualty  companies,  and  by  main¬ 
taining  a  conservative  underwriting  pol¬ 
icy  has  materially  added  to  its  business 
and  resources  for  the  protection  of  pol¬ 
icyholders  each  year.  The  president  of 
the  Georgia  Casualty  is  W.  E.  Small, 
while  the  underwriting  policy  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  its  able  secretary,  E.  P.  Amerine. 

The  sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Company  shows  surplus  and  reserves 
as  to  policyholders  of  $853,057. 

Its  increase  in  reserves  is  $82,200. 
The  Company’s  total  admitted  assets 
are  $914,502. 


March  5,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


How 
Andre 
Makes  Good 


One  of  the  best  general 

agents  of  the  Massa- 
churetts  Bonding 
and  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  W.  L.  Andre, 
of  Spokane.  In  telling  how  his  agency 
makes  good  Mr.  Andre  says: 

In  order  to  keep  track  of  our  prog¬ 
ress  throughout  the  year  I  take  stock 
about  every  thirty  days  and  if  it  de¬ 
velops  we  are  running  behind,  I  call 
a  meeting  of  all  of  our  agents  and  we 
usually  figure  out  some  plan  whereby 
we  can  make  good  the  amount  of  our 
loss  during  the  past  month  and  also 
the  amount  of  necessary  premium  in¬ 
crease  for  the  coming  month. 

As  regards  the  soliciting  of  business, 
our  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  the 
best  plan  to  have  each  agent  become 
a  specialist  in  his  particular  line  and 
devote  his  entire  time  and  attention 
to  straight  canvassing — rather  than  so¬ 
liciting  in  a  haphazard  way  all  over 
the  city.  At  one  time  last  year  I  dis¬ 
covered  we  were  falling  behind  our  al¬ 
lotment.  We  called  our  men  together, 
talked  the  situation  over  carefully,  and 
then  laid  out  a  plan  whereby  each  agent 
would  take  a  certain  part  of  the  city, 
work  it  by  a  straight  canvass,  and  re¬ 
port  his  results  to  the  office  each  day 
at  five  o’clock  p.  m.  We  continued  this 
plan  for  nearly  ninety  days  and  with 
such  gratifying  results  that  we  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  complete  success. 

The  majority  of  agents  canvass  their 
friends  satisfactorily  but  waste  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  time  running  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other  with  no 
definite  end  in  view  and,  as  a  result, 
they  make  but  very  few  calls. 

I  recall  one  time  about  six  years 
ago  when  I  spent  over  six  weeks  of 
my  time  in  canvassing  one  of  the  larg¬ 


est  business  blocks  in  our  city — with¬ 
out  missing  a  single  employe  who 
worked  in  that  building.  The  result 
was  that  I  wrote  a  little  over  $2,100 
of  accident  and  health  premiums  in 
that  one  building  and  through  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  those  policyholders  I  am 
still  getting  leads  to  new  business  from 
their  friends  and  associates. 

Another  plan  that  I  have  used  with 
much  success  has  been  to  ask  a  man 
for .  ten  minutes  of  his  time  without 
te  ling  him  what  I  wanted  to  see  him 
about,  but  impressing  upon  him  the 
fact  that  the  time  would  be  well  spent 
in  so  far  as  his  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned.  By  so  doing  I  aroused  his 
curiosity  to  the  extent  that  he  usually 
wanted  to  know  what  I  desired  the  ten 
minutes  for,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  I  got  the  desired  hearing. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every 
successful  accident  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  solicitor  should  believe  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  in  its  policies,  its  business 
methods  and  morals — and  also  in  the 
agency  he  represents.  The  new  so¬ 
licitor  who  takes  up  this  line  of  work 
with  the  expectation  that  all  will  be 
easy  sailing  and  that  people  will  run 
to  him  with  their  business  is,  of  course, 
always  disappointed.  Insurance  is  sold 
— not  bought,  and  it  takes  a  very  en¬ 
thusiastic,  energetic  man  to  sell  it.  The 
successful  insurance  salesman  must 
have  his  heart  and  soul  in  his  business, 
must  be  open  and  frank  with  his  clients 
and  absolutely  truthful  in  every  respect. 

With  these  success-gaining  qualities  he 
is  bound  to  rapidly  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  such  a  reputation 
for  honest  and  fair  dealing  that  people 
desiring  insurance  will  naturally  turn 
their  business  his  way. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 S  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  COMPENSATION  BILLS 


Awards  Limited  to  $5,000 — Time 
Inquiry  Cut  One-Half — Accident 
Reports 


of 


Assemblyman  Thorn  of  Buffalo  has 
introduced  in  the  legislature  a  bill 
amending  the  workmen’s  compensation 
law,  as  follows: 

Limiting  awards  in  case  of  death  or 
total  permanent  disability  to  $5,000. 

Permitting  appeals  from  awards  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  depart¬ 
ment.  At  present  such  appeals  must 
be  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Third  Department. 

Reducing  from  one  year  to  six  months 
the  time  after  injury  within  which 
claims  for  compensation  must  be  filed. 
The  bill  also  reduces  from  one  year  to 
three  months  after  death  within  which 
claims  for  compensation  must  be  filed. 

Providing  that  compensation  shall  not 
be  paid  to  dependents  of  aliens  not  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

Providing  that  any  employer  may  ad¬ 
vance  to  any  injured  employe  or  the 
principal  dependent  of  a  deceased  em¬ 
ploye  on  account  of  an  award  to  be 
made  by  the  Commission.  Money  so 
advanced  is  advanced  at  the  employer’s 
risk. 

Assemblyman  Thorn  also  introduced  a 
bill  amending  the  labor  law  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  report  of  any  accident 
shall  be  required  under  the  labor  law 
which  is  not  required  under  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law. 


MID-WINTER  CONFERENCE 

The  mid-winter  convention  of  the 
Health  &  Accident  Underwriters  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  St.  Louis  last  week. 
A  motion  to  discontinue  writing  dollar- 
a-month  accident  and  health  policies 
was  adopted  and  a  committee  named 
to  draft  a  conditionless  policy  to  be 
sold  at  an  advanced  rate. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLAS5  T»  V  |  /->  T  T' 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  Kill  II  1  f  S 
AND  HEALTH  1 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  CORNELL.  V lce-Pres.  8.  WM.  BURTON,  Sec.  ALONZO  a.  BROOKS,  Ass't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

March  8th  and  9th  are  the  dates  and 
Boston  the  place  for  holding  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massacco  Agents 
Club,  an  organization  composed  of  the 
alert  business  producers  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Accident  Company. 


OFFICERS  OF  AETNA  ACCIDENT 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Aetna  Ac¬ 
cident  &  Liability  Company,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  has  been  increased  through  the 
election  of  A.  R.  Sexton  and  A.  B.  Pal- 
merton,  as  assistant  secretaries. 


JOHN  V.  RATHBONE  RESIGNS 

John  V.  Rathbone,  for  several  years 
assistant  agency  manager  of  the  North 
American  Accident,  and  for  two  years 
joint  agency  manager,  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  business  for  himself. 


UNION  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Statement  -  -  - 

December  31st,  1914 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

ASSETS 

MARKET  VALUE 

City  of  Cleveland  . 

...  4  %;. 

.1922  . 

.  .$  50,500.00 

City  of  Philadelphia  . 

...  3  % . . 

.1920 . 

.  .  11,520.00 

City  of  Philadelphia  . 

.  .  .3'/2%.  . 

.1916 . 

9,900.00 

City  of  Philadelphia  . 

...  3  %  .  . 

.1921 . 

4,750.00 

City  of  Philadelphia  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

.1941 . 

1,020.00 

City  of  New  Castle  . 

.  .  .414%.  . 

.1931 . 

4,092.59 

City  of  Scranton  . 

.  .  .414%.  . 

.1940 . 

7,376.15 

City  of  Scranton  . 

.  .  .414%.  . 

.1939 . 

3,159.28 

City  of  Pittsburgh  . 

.  .  .414%.  . 

.1931 . 

.  10,200.00 

City  of  Chicago  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

.  1927  . 

980.00 

City  of  Chicago  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

. 1923  . 

8,910.00 

City  of  Chicago  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

.  1922  . 

7,920.00 

City  of  Chicago  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

.1930  . 

1,980.00 

City  of  New  York  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

.1956  . 

19,800.00 

City  of  New  York  . 

.  .  .31/2%.  . 

.1927  . 

5,640.00 

City  of  New  York  . 

.  .  .3!/2%.  . 

.1954  . 

8,800.00 

City  of  Minneapolis  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

.1941 . 

1,900.00 

City  of  Minneapolis  . 

...  4  %  .  . 

. 1942  . 

7,680.00 

City  of  Fort  Wayne  . 

.  .  .31/2%.  • 

.1919 . 

4,775.00 

State  of  Missouri  . 

.  .  ,3'/2%.  . 

.1920 . 

.  25,995.77 

Cash  in  Banks  . 

.  164,404.36 

Premiums  for  Collection  .  . 

.  281,354.38 

Real  Estate  (unincumbered] 

.  125,000.00 

Accrued  Interest . 

2.118.67 

Gross  Assets . 

LIABILITIES 

.$769,776.20 

Statutory  Reserve - for  Re- 

insurance 

.$298,872.16 

Statutory  Reserve - for  Losses,  Commissions,  Taxes . 

.  127.742.31 

Total  Liabilities  .  . 

.$426,614.47 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders 

.  343  161.73 

$769,776.20 

CAPITAL 

STOCK 

$250,000.00 

Deposited  with  Insurance  Department,  States  of  Ohio  and  Penna., 

$200,000.00 

ANTI-JINGO  TALK 

In  a  talk  before  the  New  York  State 
Casualty  and  Surety  Agents’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Syracuse  last  week,  Congress¬ 
man-elect  Walter  W.  Magee  said: 

“This  is  no  time  to  criticise  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  this  country.  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  actual  facts. 
I  am  a  Republican,  perhaps  as  stanch 
as  they  make  them,  but  first  and  fore¬ 
most  I  am  an  American  and  will  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  patriotism.  Let  this 
nation  stand  for  peace.  It  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  our  courage.  The  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  this  nation  have  proved 
their  courage  in  days  past  and  have 
never  been  whipped  upon  any  sea  or 
continent. 

“But  I  am  against  war.  I  am  with 
the  President  of  these  United  States 
and  against  any  attempt  to  make  this 
country  a  military  country.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  we  should  rest  in 
fancied  security.  We  should  have  an 
adequate  army  and  an  adequate  navy 
for  these  are  the  greatest  arguments 
for  peace.  But  we  are  a  peace-loving 
nation.  We  have  millions  of  dollars 
and  millions  of  men  to  take  the  part 
of  this  country  in  any  strife,  but  we 
have  neither  men  nor  money  to  spare 
in  such  an  uncalled  for  butchery  as  is 
in  progress  abroad. 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  any  na¬ 
tion.  If  they  do  not  do  as  we  would 
have  them  to,  let  us  point  out  in  a  re¬ 
spectful  way  where  they  are  wrong.  We 
must  be  cautious  and  reasonable. 
Should  any  of  us  see  two  bull  dogs  in 
the  street  fighting  for  a  death  hold 
upon  each  other,  we  would  not  put  our 
hand  in  their  mouths  to  stop  them.  We 
might  take  them  by  the  tail  or  with  a 
hose  give  them  the  cold  water  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we 
would  exercise  a  little  precaution  and 
leave  them  to  fight  it  out  themselves.” 


J.  W.  Crane,  who  has  been  represent¬ 
ing  the  Aetna  Life  for  years  in  Decatur, 
Ill.,  is  still  writing  business  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
OY  BEING  AN  /ETNA-IZER 

Instead  of  selling  an  automobile  owner,  Liability  or  perhaps  Fire  insurance  only,  isn’t  it  to 
your  advantage  and  to  his  to  sell  him  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  against  all 

possible  hazards  ? 

You  can  do  this  only  by  being  an  /ETNA-IZER.  When  you  sell  /ETNA-AUTO 
COMBINATION  policies,  you  earn  a  remuneration  on  five  kinds  of  insurance 

coverage  instead  of  one. 

/ETNA=AUTO 

Combination  Insurance 

Protects  Auto  Owners  Against  Loss  by 


LIABILITY 

COLLISION 

THEFT 

FIRE 

LOSS  OF  USE 

for  Injuries 

and  Trans¬ 

Explosion 

Lightning 

of  auto  during 

and  Damage 
to  Property 

portation 

Perils 

Water- 

Damage 

Cyclone 

Tornado 

repairs  or 
replacement 

Before  Renewing  Any  of  Your  Automobile  Policies,  Get  /ETNA- AUTO  Contracts  and  Rates 


It  Pays  You  To  Be  An  z£tna-Izer 
It  Pays  Your  Clients  To  Be  ^Etna-Ized 

/Etna  Life  Insurance  Company 
The  /Etna  Accident  &  Liability  Co. 
The  Automobile  Insurance  Company 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  GENERAL  AGENCIES 

New  York  Bran  ch  Office:  Chas.  H.  Phelan,  Manager,  New  York  City 
Philadelphia  Branch  Office:  John  S.  Turn,  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington  Branch  Office:  C.  K.  Mount,  Manager,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brooklyn  Branch  Office:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Branch  Office:  W.  G.  Curtis,  Manager,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Central  &  Eastern  New  York  Agency,  Inc.:  Watson  &  Wadsworth, 

Managers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Richmond  Branch  Office:  W.  E.  Morton,  Manager,  Richmond,  Va. 

Newark  Branch  Office:  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lucas  &  Dake  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.  A.  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Knoll  &  Turgeon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eyler  &  Henry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wm.  S.  Essick,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Essick  &  Barr,  Reading,  Pa. 

Roscoe  H.  Keffer,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Chesley  &  Chesley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  B.  Moore,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Commonwealth  Insurance  &  Realty  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  T.  Shackelford  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gilpin,  Van  Trump  &  Montgomery,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


"'S’  ,  / 
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AGENTS  DISCUSS 
PHILADELPHIA  ACTION 


Interpretation  of  “Pledge”  Paragraph 
in  Treaty  Reinsurance  Resolution 
Remains  in  Doubt 


WHAT  IS  A  “PROPER  NET  LINE?” 


Agents’  Association’s  Reinsurance  Com¬ 
mittee  Drafts  Letter  With  Regard 
to  Situation 


The  resolutions  of  the  Association  of 
Fire  Insurance  Agents  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  subject  of  treaty  reinsurance, 
aimed  at  the  reinsuring  of  big  lines  in 
foreign  reinsurance  companies,  has 
caused  considerable  of  a  stir,  not  only 
because  of  the  attack  made  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  foreign  reinsurance  compa¬ 
nies,  but  there  is  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
agents  can  carry  out  their  pledge; 
whether  they  have  made  a  pledge;  and 
also  as  to  what  interpretation  they  will 
put  on  the  expression  in  the  resolution 
“A  proper  net  line.” 

The  paragraph  in  the  resolutions 
which  has  caused  the  most  talk,  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  is  therefore  Resolved:  That  the 
members  of  this  association  do  hereby 
pledge  themselves,  when  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  such  pledge  does  not  directly 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  their 
clients  or  themselves,  not  to  issue  a 
policy  on  any  risk  solely  controlled  by 
them,  as  brokers,  in  any  company  rep¬ 
resented  by  them,  for  an  amount  larger 
than  they  would  consider  a  proper  net 
line  for  such  company,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  reinsuring  such  excess  in  a 
company  or  companies  represented  by 
themselves  or  until  they  have  first  of¬ 
fered  such  excess  to  all  companies 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  Association. 

Several  representative  agents  were 
seen  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this 
week  and  asked  for  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

Hard  to  Unravel  as  the  Income  Tax 

Platt,  Yungman  &  Co.,  said:  “With 
reference  to  the  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  Association  of  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Agents  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
subject  of  Treaty  Reinsurance  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reason  for  this  action 
was  that  the  agents  feel  that  when 
companies  take  large  lines  it  deprives 
the  agent  of  the  interchange  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  other  agents  which  would 
otherwise  result. 

“We  cannot  answer  your  question  as 
to  what  is  regarded  as  a  ‘proper  net 
line’  and  we  believe  that  as  many  ques¬ 
tions  could  arise  under  this  heading  as 
have  come  up  under  the  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  proposition. 

“With  regard  to  a  pledge  among  mem¬ 
bers  to  adhere  to  the  resolution,  we 
wish  to  advise  you  that  no  such  action 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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GENERAL  ACCIDENT 
FIRE  AND  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

OF  PERTH,  SCOTLAND 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

55  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  NORIE-MILLER.  United  States  Manager 


Financial  Statement  as  at  December  31,  1914 

ASSETS 

Bonds  and  Stocks,  Market  Value. $1,987,360.00 


Real  Estate,  Market  Value .  180.000.00 

First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate. .  15,500.00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank .  75.543.21 

Interest  due  and  accrued  .  27,227.90 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 

(within  90  days)  .  529,232.00 

Special  Cash  Deposits  .  12,500.00 


$2,827,363.11 

LIABILITIES 


Reserve  for  Losses  .  $946,099.23 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  ......  1,164,161.45 

Reserve  for  State  Fees  and  Taxes  66,184.96 
Reserve  for  Commissions  on  out¬ 
standing  premiums  and  all 
other  liabilities  .  314,310.54 


$2,490,756.18 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS .  336.606.93 


$2,827,363.11 


METROPOLITAN  DEPARTMENT 

111  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMPANIES  AGREE 
TO  RE-ENTER  TEXAS 

Will  Invest  Upward  of  $35,000,000  in 
Next  Five  Years,  Governor  is 
Promised 

MUST  REPEAL  ROBERTSON  LAW 


Foreign  Companies  Withdrew  in  1907 
Because  of  Compulsory  Investment 
Legislation 


Foreign  life  insurance  companies 
which  withdrew  from  Texas  in  1907  on 
account  of  the  Robertson  insurance  law 
have  agreed  to  invest  upward  of  $35,- 
000,000  in  Texas  within  the  next  five 
years  and  to  pay  last  year’s  taxes, 
which  aggregate  approximately  $150,- 
000,  in  the  event  the  Gibson  bill,  which 
amends  the  Robertson  law,  is  enacted 
by  the  legislature.  This  proposition 
was  submitted  by  Governor  Ferguson 
to  the  senate  committee  on  insurance, 
which  gave  a  hearing  on  the  Gibson 
bill. 

The  principal  feature  and  change 
made  in  the  Robertson  insurance  law 
by  the  Gibson  bill  is  the  repeal  of  that 
portion  of  the  Robertson  law  which 
makes  it  compulsory  for  life  insurance 
companies  to  invest  75  per  cent,  of 
their  reserves  on  Texas  business  in 
Texas  securities,  and  in  lieu  of  that 
mandatory  feature,  the  Gibson  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  graduated  tax  of  3  per  cent, 
when  no  investment  is  made,  2%  per 
cent,  when  the  companies  invest  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  and  2  %  per  cent, 
when  -they  invest  75  per  cent,  of  their 
reserves  of  Texas  business  in  Texas 
securities,  and  2  per  cent,  when  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  100  per  .  cent.  Some 
changes  are  also  made  in  the  definition 
of  Texas  securities,  which  liberalizes 
the  class  of  securities  to  be  invested. 

Waives  Payment  of  the  Back  Taxes 

The  bill  also  repeals  that  feature  of 
the  Robertson  law  which  requires  the 
payment  of  back  taxes  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  and  permits  them  to  come  back 
without  paying  this  tax. 

The  governor  presented  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  the  executive  heads  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  have  agreed  to  make 
investments  which  the  governor  be¬ 
lieves  will  be  upward  of  $35,000,000. 

The  statement  of  Governor  Ferguson 
in  part  follows: 

“The  foreign  insurance  companies 
want  to  come  back,  not  because  they 
love  us  or  through  any  sentimentality, 
but  because  they  consider  it  a  great  field 
both  for  investment  and  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  insurance.  They  realize,  as  we 
realize,  that  we  are  an  empire  within 
ourselves,  and  that  this  is  a  land  in 
which  every  financial  institution  of 
this  country  will  consider  itself  incom¬ 
plete  until  they  have  installed  them¬ 
selves  and  allowed  money  to  come  into 
this  field. 

Want  Repeal  of  Robertson  Law 

“Soon  after  the  November  election  the 
question  was  broached  to  me  as  the 
probable  and  incoming  governor,  the 
question  of  passage  of  what  is  known 
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as  the  bihsoa  bill  or  some  similar  leg¬ 
islation  and  there  waited  upon  me  in 
my  home  town  of  Temple  a  committee 
of  Texas  citizens  who  said  that  they 
thought  that  the  Robertson  law  ought 
to  be  repealed  and  the  companies  in¬ 
vited  to  come  in.  I  called  at  once  to 
mind  my  own  platform  statement  upon 
that  question  and  I  said,  ‘Gentlemen,  I 
could  not  consider  this  question  unless 
we  were  assured  by  conditions  and 
agreements  which  would  guarantee  us 
in  acting  upon  it  that  some  great  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  would  come  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  which  you  propose,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  unless  a 
tangible  proposition  is  offered  to  the 
people  of  Texas  showing  that  in  this 
great  time  of  disaster  and  depression 
these  companies  are  going  to  use  their 
funds  to  help  us  and  will  not  wait  until 
the  business  grows,  but  will  meet  the 
situation  now  and  come  in  and  help  us 
over  this  time  of  depression,  I  would 
be  opposed  to  any  modification  of  the 
Robertson  law.  Naturally  that  would 
be  the  feeling  of  every  citizen.’ 

Texas  Companies  Investing  in  Texas 

“Our  own  companies  are  confining 
their  investments  to  Texas  and  natu¬ 
rally  no  degree  of  legislation  that 
would  take  away  from  the  rights  which 
they  now  enjoy  unless  that  correspond¬ 
ing  benefit  would  and  could  come  to 
the  people  of  the  State. 

“Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Pierson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  together  with  Lewis  Worth- 
man,  now  a  member  of  the  house, 
called  on  me  at  Temple  and  said  they 
wanted  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
re-entry  of  that  company  into  Texas.  I 
then  reiterated  to  him,  just  as  I  now 
reiterate  to  you,  that  unless  this  com¬ 
pany  and  other  companies  would  as¬ 
sure  the  people  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  they  would  loan  large  amounts  of 
money,  I  would  not  look  with  favor  on 
any  modification  of  the  Robertson  law. 

“At  that  time  the  New  York  man, 
Mr.  Pierson,  said  that  so  far  as  his 
company  was  concerned  that  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  come  back  to  Texas 
and  were  seeking  opportunity  to  come 
hack  to  Texas  and  that  at  that  time 
had  many  millions  of  dollars  awaiting 
investment  in  farm  mortgages  and 
other  Texas  securities,  and  that  they 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  Texas. 

“Soon  thereafter  another  delegation 
waited  upon  me  at  Temple,  headed  by 
Robert  Lynn  Cox,  general  counsel  and 
manager  of  the  Association  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  Presidents.  With  him  was  a 
large  delegation  from  Dallas  and  some 
from  Fort  Worth,  total  about  25  or  30 
people.  It  was  there  that  we  went  into 
the  same  discussion  along  the  lines 
that  I  have  related,  and  I  told  him  that 
there  had  to  be  some  evidence  that  the 
companies  would  invest  their  money  in 
Texas  securities.  At  that  time,  during 
this  conference  Tasked  Mr.  Cox  to  give 
me  some  tangible  proposition  which  I 
can  put  up  to  my  people,  and  that  if 
you  really  mean  business  I  will  give 
this — etc.,  and  that  if  you  will  invest  in 
Texas  within  the  next  five  years,  $50,- 


000,000,  $10, {100,000  a  year,  at  rate  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  and  make  liberal 
advances  upon  property  valuations  in 
Texas. 

Governor  Will  Take  Responsibility 

“I  will  take  and  shoulder  the  respon¬ 
sibility  so  far  as  my  reputation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  ask  a  modification  of  the 
Robertson  law  and  the  passage  of  the 
Gibson  bill,”  said  the  governor. 

“After  much  discussion  in  this  con¬ 
nection  with  Maurice  E.  Locke,  repre¬ 
senting  a  great  many  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  who  was  present  at 
many  of  the  negotiations,  and  after 
much  discussion  both  pro  and  con,  and 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between 
the  companies,  arrived  at  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  companies  should  make 
to  me  a  proposition  by  telegram  and 
to  be  confirmed  by  mail  to  this  effect, 
not  so  much  to  me  personally,  but  as 
governor  of  Texas.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  companies  should  wire  me  a  tele¬ 
gram  and  confirm  it  by  mail,  every 
company  acting  for  itself  and  with  no 
preconceived  agreement  other  than  the 
fact  that  they  all  knew  about  it,  that  if 
the  Gibson  bill  shall  become  a  law, 
each  company  would  regard  it  as  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Texas  for  both 
the  writing  of  insurance  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  investments,  and  will  be  glad  to 
do  so  without  unnecessary  delay  and 
to  proceed  promptly  with  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  in  both  departments; 
if  legal  or  business  conditions  do  not 
change  unexpectedly  for  the  worse,  and 
if  real  estate  mortgages  and  public  se¬ 
curities  in  every  way  conforming  to  its 
generally  required  margins  of  security 
and  its  other  regularly  established 
standards  of  safety  and  profit  are  of¬ 
fered  to  that  amount,  it  hopes  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  will  be  able  to  invest  in 
Texas,  progressively  within  five  years, 
as  much  as  a  certain  amount,  and  it 
will  endeavor  in  good  faith  to  do  so. 

Six  Per  Cent  to  Be  Maximum  Rate 
“Six  per  cent,  net  to  it  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  which  it  will  expect  to  real- 
iez  on  Texas  investments,  and  so  far 
as  it  reasonably  may,  it  will  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  making  of  extortionate  charg¬ 
es  by  middlemen. 

“Commitments  by  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  follow: 

New  York  Life  Insurance 

Company,  New  York . $10,000,000 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

Company,  New  York .  7,500,000 

Prudential  Life  Insurance 

Company,  Newark,  N.  J...  5, 050,000 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Newark, 

New  Jersey  .  2,500,000 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts  .  1,000,000 

Provident  Life  and  Trust 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1,000,000 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1,000,000 
Germania  Life  Insurance  Co., 

New  York  .  750,000 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co., 

New  York  city .  500,000 

“I  received  in  pursuance  of  that 
agreement  at  'that  time  less  than  $20,- 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT.  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1.  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 

Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302  46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  Vice-President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . - . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Fieldman’s  Standpoint 

Superior  Financial  Strength  ::  Modern  and  Attractive  Policies 

Liberal  Agency  Contracts  ::  Home  Office  Co-operation 

Are  four  desirable  elements  which  render  representation  pleasant  and  profitable. 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Has  all  these  as  well  as  other  advantages  to  offer  to  the  Right  Man. 

For  full  information  address: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Figures  Showing  1914  Business  in  New  York  State 


New  York  State  Co.s 

Equitable  . 

Farmers  &  Travelers . 

Germania  . . 

Home  . 

Manhattan  . 

Metropolitan,  Ord . . 

Metropolitan  Ind . 

Mutual  . 

New  York  . 

Niagara  . 

Postal  . 

Security  Mutual  . 

United  States  . 

Co.s  of  Other  States 

Aetna,  Connecticut  . 

Bankers,  Iowa  . 

Berkshire,  Massachusetts  . 

Colonial,  Ord . 

Colonial,  Ind.  . . 

Columbia  Nat.,  Ord . 

Columbia  Nat.,  Ind . 

Connecticut  Gen . 

Connecticut  Mutual  . 

Fidelity  Mutual . 

John  Hancock,  Ord . 

John  Hancock,  Ind . 

Massachusetts  Mutual  . 

Mutual  Ben . 

National,  Vermont  . 

New  England  Mutual . 

Northwestern  Mutual  . 

Penn  Mutual  . 

Phoenix  Mutual  . 

Pittsburgh  Loan  &  Trust.  . 

Provident  Loan  &  Trust _ 

Prudential,  Ord . 

Prudential,  Ind . 

State  Mutual  . 

Travelers  . 

Union  Central  . 

Union  Mutual  . 

Pacific  Mutual,  Cal . 

Foreign  Companies 

♦Mercury  Rein.,  Ger . 

♦Prussian,  Ger . 

♦Both  Reins.  Co.s. 


United  States,  1914. 


New  York  State,  1914. 


Ins.  written 

New 

in  1914 

$138,568,210 

prems.,  1914 

$7,041,955 

22,500 

355 

18,273,684 

895,200 

13,158,865 

759,205 

7,088,775 

252,504 

203,499,340 

6,689,831 

237,098,457 

62,537,494 

147,720,038 

9,231,080 

226,674,121 

11,183,289 

1.128,700 

46,889 

2,575,220 

96,646 

6,741,254 

204,051 

2,069,682 

97,055 

$63,534,488 

$1,906,468 

41,757,195 

1,506,428 

6,473,938 

454,317 

683,897 

3,044 

11,308,533 

933,076 

12,253,138 

350,337 

17,365,443 

502,962 

23,682,711 

836,299 

14,227,271 

4,317,442 

44,799,710 

1,659,306 

79,779,252 

15,143,136 

42,161,912 

1,429,355 

78,997,698 

3,239,987 

21,136,990 

1,358,114 

30,648,993 

1,241,414 

129,550,965 

6,506,580 

71,906,876 

3,264,595 

19,555,464 

961,880 

18,879,816 

508,627 

41,243,289 

1,898,611 

161,430,602 

5,348,822 

287,381,918 

54,556.148 

19,674,195 

840,827 

59,511,504 

1,630,294 

53,168,365 

2,243,456 

6,289,790 

295,378 

22,202,449 

943,764 

Entered  U.  S.  Dec.  31,  1914 
8,084,220  54,709 


Ins.  in  force 

Ins.  written 

Dec.  31,  1914 

$1,494,234,342 

in  1914 

$28,070,710 

22,500 

22,500 

150,319,679 

2,218,894 

120,893,433 

1,718,435 

67,687,959 

870,382 

1,266,828,954 

48,934,554 

1,837,584,189 

54,925,123 

1,612,574,168 

25,602,406 

2,347,098,388 

35,393,429 

8,006,336 

1,055,081 

44,242,318 

678,291 

48,410,726 

1,126,963 

25,723,325 

577,845 

$380,798,405 

$7,982,839 

406,026,266 

538,000 

4,853,409 

1,087,348 

5,668,260 

75,685 

25,844,484 

4,096,609 

65,006,420 

413,800 

305,779 

84,562,505 

5,014,168 

228,305,763 

4,365,719 

134,064,215 

1,999,875 

340,541,481 

14,891,761 

413,434,636 

25,195,188 

351,003,262 

5,281,508 

714,233,070 

10,555,914 

194,625,366 

1,211,729 

290,732,446 

4,882,818 

1,365,299,749 

16,485,140 

620,779,667 

10,591,265 

162,931,810 

2,858,595 

106,075,390 

1,923,635 

316,615,000 

4,343,187 

1,024,935,817 

33,086,392 

1,567,542,431 

73,325,449 

177,895,473 

3,636,209 

348,589,793 

15,382,331 

400,637,613 

4,590,152 

65,420,684 

349,267 

154,525,447 

79,205 

21,273,469 

2,368,047 

Ins.  lapsed 

Ins.  in  force 

in  1914 

$23,796,837 

Dec.  31,  1914 

$316,000,781 

22,500 

1,357,653 

13,593,752 

1,320,193 

19,380,503 

941,303 

8,510,315 

22,866,306 

249,090,380 

42,248,795 

349,571,631 

18,240,499 

247,293,872 

21,077,51u 

344,921,570 

564,337 

4,326,174 

908,491 

5,410,589 

1,220,467 

9,771,956 

718,657 

5,910,139 

$5,596,268 

$52,239,306 

778,000 

6,068,000 

914,531 

10,709,672 

200,021 

1,305,984 

3,406,667 

7,228,420 

575,495 

4,908,941 

263 

4,343 

2,073,490 

25,245,982 

3,873,958 

49,208,282 

1,273,320 

11,222,648 

8,193,791 

79,881,931 

19,827,193 

142,643,101 

2,642,163 

49,515,121 

5,013,591 

89,092,121 

1,181,761 

16,477,446 

2,429,648 

32,828,655 

8,456,276 

220,413,788 

6,442,394 

86,103,233 

2,341,985 

24,410,928 

1,772,511 

9,161,944 

3,476,303 

36,541,026 

16,321,972 

204,719,144 

53,291,912 

360,083,941 

2,151,711 

25,318,597 

7,434,081 

76,540,178 

2,020,354 

26,843,704 

506,426 

5,461,715 

13,732 

1,992,376 

2,213,791 

1,925,918 

POPULARITY  OF  PLANS 


Northwestern  Mutual’s  Total  Life  Plan 
Writings  Compared  to  Other 
Forms  Given 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  an¬ 
nounces  amounts  of  insurance  issued  in 
1913  and  1914  on  various  plans,  show- 


ing  which  are  most 

popular. 

Some  of 

the  figures  follow: 

1914  • 

1913 

Ordinary  Life  . 

.41.95% 

44.12% 

20  Pay.  Life  . 

.29.24 

26.92 

20  Year.  End . 

.  4.29 

4.02 

Total  End . 

.  7.68 

7.24 

Corporation  and 

1  Partnership 

Ordinary  Life  . 

.  2.91 

2.94 

20  Pay.  Life  . 

.  .63 

.32 

20  Year.  End . 

.  .16 

Convertible  Term  . . . 

.  2.16 

1.93 

V.  W.  KENNEY,  PRESIDENT 

V.  W.  Kenney,  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  district  of  the  Con¬ 


necticut  Mutual  Life,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Underwriters  at  its 
last  meeting.  T.  J.  Harnish,  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  A.  A.  West,  were  elected  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  April. 

Mr.  Kenney,  before  coming  to  Harris¬ 
burg,  was  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Springfield,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years. 


C.  A.  Hovey,  who  has  been  appointed 
State  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  Life  in 
Michigan  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Port 
Huron.  His  son,  Harold  K.  Hovey,  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  is  associated  with 
him  in  the  State  agency. 


Henry  Staples,  of  the  Union  Central, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Blue 
Grass  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


ALBANY  LECTURES 


Henry  H.  Kohn,  E.  B.  Cantine  and  S. 
G.  Landon  in  Business  College 
Course 


Before  an  audience  of  75  members 
of  the  Albany  Business  College,  Henry 
H.  Kohn  recently  delivered  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  life  insurance 
arranged  for  by  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
licity  and  Education  of  the  Capitol  Dis¬ 
trict  Life  Underwriters’  Association. 
His  theme  was  the  history  of  life  in¬ 
surance  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
clown  to  its  present  day  development. 

So  thorough  a  success  did  the  lecture 
prove  itself,  that  the  two  succeeding 
lectures  of  the  course,  to  be  given  by 
E.  B.  Cantine  and  S.  G.  Landon,  both 
of  Albany,  are  eagerly  anticipated  by 
the  school. 


The  $100,000  Club  of  the  Illinois  Life 
will  meet  in  August. 


DISCUSSION  OF  LARGE  LINES 


NOT  UNWISE  TO  WRITE  THEM 


Companies  Carrying  Heavy  Insurance 
on  Individual  Lines  Average 
Up  a  Profit 


Several  of  the  larger  companies  have 
no  stated  limit  as  to  the  amount  of 
insurance  they  will  write  on  a  single 
life,  but  they  do  limit  the  amount  which 
they  will  carry  on  one  risk,  usually 
$250,000,  the  excess  if  any  being  re¬ 
insured  in  other  companies.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  sometimes  made,  however, 
that  it  is  unwise  for  any  company  to 
write  a  risk  for  even  $250,000,  for  the 
reason  that  no  company  has  a  class 
of  such  policies  sufficiently  large  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  average. 

This  position  is  fallacious.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain 
company  has  4,000  risks  of  $250,000 
each,  making  an  aggregate  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Such  a  company  would  probably  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  to  be  operating  on  a  safe 
basis,  for  4,000  risks  of  any  size  may 
be  conceded  to  be  a  sufficient  class. 
Take  now  a  second  company  with  a 
single  risk  of  $250,000  and  399,900  poli¬ 
cies  of  $2,500  each,  the  whole  amount 
in  force  again  aggregating  $1,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  an  extreme  case — a  great 
company  with  a  billion  of  insurance 
on  its  books  and  a  single  risk  of 
$250,000. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  the  latter  company  is  at  least 
quite  as  safe  as  the  former.  The  first 
company  with  4,000  risks  of  $250,000 
each  is  certainly  as  safe  as  any  other 
company  with  4,000  risks  of  a  smaller 
amount,  according  to  the  law  of  aver¬ 
age.  However,  it  must  expect  the  usual 
number  of  death  claims,  and  each  one 
will  be  for  $250,000. 

The  second  company,  with  the  same 
amount  of  insurance  in  force,  one  billion 
dollars,  with  presumably  the  same 
amount  of  assets  and  surplus,  has  only 
one  risk  of  $250,000  and  399,900  poli¬ 
cies  of  a  smaller  amount.  With  $1,- 
000,000,000  of  insurance  in  force,  it's 
normal  mortality  would  be  fifteen  to 
eighteen  millions  yearly,  and  a  single 
loss  of  $250,000  would  not  affect  the 
average  yearly  claims  materially.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  has  only  one  chance  in  399,901 
of  incurring  a  loss  of  that  amount. 


BRUST  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

Charles  M.  Brust,  the  new  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  is  36  years  old.  He  is 
general  agent  of  the  State  Mutual  Life 
of  Worcester.  W.  C.  Lyne  and  T.  J. 
Danner  were  elected  vice-presidents;  J. 
M.  Kistler,  treasurer;  George  W.  Rayn 
secretary. 


J.  W.  Taylor,  retiring  Commissioner 
of  Tennessee,  has  joined  Ed.  H.  Hurst, 
Knoxville,  in  the  Tennessee  State  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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BUSINESS  OF  LIFE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY  FOR  1914 

ORDINARY  LIFE 


COMPANIES  OF  NEW 

J  ERSE  Ypoiicles  in  Force  Dec.  31,  1913 
No.  Amount 

2,810  $2,952,068 

13,434 

41,010,285 

79,130 

92,441,722 

*  COMPANIES  OF  OTHER  STATES 

9,837,517 

142 

123,144 

522 

1,141,500 

XjcLllivL/1  Of  xv  n  mu  •  •  •  •  ■ 

743 

2,106,496 

Columbia  National . 

Connecticut  General . . . 
Connecticut  Mutual . . . . 

206 

630 

1,610 

15,187 

702,274 

2,548,139 

5,067,316 

46,376,035 

Hl’UllfiUlC,  O!'  . . 

1,689 

3,357,308 

619 

1,736,584 

144 

422,957 

Home,  New  York  .... 

1,312 

.  6,750 

3,901,870 

11,615,815 

650 

1,267,510 

Massachusetts  Mutual. 

.  3,076 

.  67,523 

10,353,439 

60,686,415 

11,337 

29,674,425 

National,  Vermont . 

New  England  Mutual . . 

New  York  Life . 

North  American . 

Northwestern  Mutual.. 

Pacific  Mutual . 

Penn  Mutual . . 

Philadelphia  Life . 

.  650 

.  1,742 

.  18,686 

.  1,139 

7,922 

.  165 

.  6,569 

.  1,483 

.  1,103 

1,887,716 

5,808,554 

42,590,842 

2,455,216 

27,511,499 

342,534 

23,386,722 

3,243,676 

3,133,133 

Provident  L.  &  T . 

.  7,524 

.  63 

20,346,393 

319,822 

Security  Mutual . 

State  Mutual . 

442 

.  1,344 

.  227 

843,070 

3,526,980 

342,364 

.  3,237 

11,738,129 

Union  Central . 

.  839 

.  421 

2,910,886 

1,032,689 

United  States . 

445 

1,026,270 

Policies  Issued  in  1914 

Policies 

Ceased  in  1914 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

893 

$717,161 

290 

$297,118 

1,498 

4,757,016 

720 

2,024,713' 

16,219 

18,781,320 

9,936 

11,749,659 

1,054 

3,978,147 

958 

2,143,979 

256 

165,000 

178 

102,434 

31 

71,000 

72 

168,000 

58 

167,470 

68 

175,176 

25 

88,664 

36 

108,351 

175 

807,085 

66 

333,063 

313 

1,073,860 

242 

706,901 

2,049 

5,605,842 

1,723 

5,271,558 

72 

135,750 

8 

16,000 

252 

606,634 

206 

603,739 

188 

602,835 

109 

403,085 

157 

351,414 

79 

155,712 

157 

465,766 

118 

364,766 

1,222 

2,076,392 

736 

1,465,601 

54 

136,566 

103 

312,549 

403 

1,490,989 

174 

763,066 

14,026 

12,804,065 

8,722 

7,686,033 

923 

3,607,198 

765 

2,800,958 

30 

107,473 

40 

190,402 

399 

1,238,801 

274 

1,080,094 

2,678 

6,848,396 

2,016 

5,434,627 

214 

2,962,246 

278 

675,992 

715 

3,539,060 

595 

2,751,518 

6 

19,941 

9 

26,237 

855 

3,636,214 

719 

2,694,558 

253 

660,581 

310 

686,393 

114 

352,528 

97 

300,584 

847 

2,522,928 

545 

1,616,786 

93 

523,539 

72 

374,861 

174 

385,468 

128 

254,964 

300 

847,368 

220 

840,288 

10 

31,000 

17 

50,699 

894 

4,894,373 

468 

3,186,203 

323 

1,774,600 

104 

516,837 

20 

80,012 

42 

149,808 

41 

116,240 

68 

155,823 

Policies  in  Force  Dec.  81.  1914 
No.  Amount 

3,413  $3,372,111 

14,212  43,742,588 

85,413  99,473,383 


3,816 

11,671,685 

220 

185,680 

481 

1,044,500 

733 

2,098,790 

195 

682,587 

739 

3,022,161 

1,681 

5,434,275 

15,513 

46,710,319 

64 

119,750 

1,735 

3,560,203 

698 

1,936,334 

222 

618,659 

1,351 

4,002,761 

7,236 

12,226,606 

601 

1,091,527 

3,305 

11,081,362 

72,827 

65,804,447 

11,495 

36,480,665 

640 

1,804,787 

1,867 

5,967,261 

19,348 

44,004,611 

1,075 

2,286,254 

8,042 

28,299,041 

162 

336,238 

6,705 

24,328,378 

1,426 

3,217,864 

1,120 

3,185,077 

7,826 

21,252,535 

84 

468,500 

488 

973,574 

1,424 

3,534,060 

220 

322,665 

3,663 

13,446,299 

1,058 

4,168,649 

399 

962,886 

418 

986,687 

INDUSTRIAL 


American  Assurance 

Colonial  . 

Germania  . 

John  Hancock . 

Metropolitan  . 

Prudential  . 


4,038 

$730,878 

5,246 

90,438 

11,390,960 

30,971 

133 

17,101 

134,892 

23,699,537 

29,045 

905,874 

118,692,573 

121,871 

1,389,760 

177,600,499 

207,539 

$828,868 

5,646 

3,859,288 

28,996 

16 

5,023,776 

20,971 

16,429,319 

81,603 

33,659,979 

139,485 

984,942 

3,783,761 

2,030 

3,547,889 

13,461,925 

23,584,289 


3,638 

92,413 

126 

142,966 

946,142 

1,457,813 


$574,804 

11,466,433 

16,227 

25,175,424 

121,659,967 

187,676,189 


Premiums 

Received 

$107,585 

1,306,585 

2,824,281 

314,863 

5,097 

9,250 

52,833 

22,239 

74,477 

172,562 

1,164,655 

6,763 

126,514 

64,570 

22,065 

102,476 

399,016 

30,305 

346,608 

2,473,508 

819,432 

61,813 

174,070 

1,070,141 

71,934 

398,744 

7,367 

715,216 

113,656 

93,174 

778,900 

6,329 

29,369 

116,042 

32,664 

357,218 

110,016 

33,145 

24,063 


■  .$10,014 
412,905 
351 
878,252 
4,176,078 
6,476,674 


Claims 

Paid 

$36,946 

418,469 

943,812 

235,966 

500 

8,000 

21,163 

2,000 

10,799 

92,775 

782,333 


42,647 

39,412 


48,786 

101,558 

109,557 

104,507 

754,623 

1,132,484 

69,359 

48,591 

969,128 

21,967 

375,455 

1,155 

269,686 

42,824 

68,106 

196,316 


14,461 

71.264 

872 

109,596 

62,446 

15,106 

38,097 


$11,208 

131,991 

1,256 

329,268 

1,750,527 

2,214,880 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PARTNERS 


They  are  Just  as  Good  Insurance  Pros¬ 
pects  as  Are  Larger  Concerns 
Says  Writer 

The  great  business  houses  have  found 
it  necessary  and  profitable  to  protect 
their  interests  by  insuring  the  lives  of 
the  heads  of  the  business,  says  the 
American  Central  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Indianapolis.  This  insurance 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  business,  and  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  business. 

Such  “business  insurance”  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  important  to  those 
smaller  concerns  whose  continuation 
and  prosperity  so  largely  depend  upon 
one  or  two  individuals. 

The  credit  of  the  concern  will  not  be 


shaken  by  the  death  of  one  of  these 
individuals,  as  there  will  be  ready  cash 
on  hand  to  steady  it. 

There  must  be  a  period  when  the 
loss  of  this  partner’s  services  and  per¬ 
sonality  will  be  severely  felt.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  his  policy  will  greatly  lessen 
the  burden. 

The  heirs  of  a  deceased  partner  might 
easily  seriously  hamper  the  future 
policy  of  the  concern  unless  rea,dy 
money  is  available  to  buy  out  their  in¬ 
terests. 

To  any  careful  business  man  who  will 
give  the  matter  a  little  thought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complications  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  as  likely  to  follow  the  untimely 
death  of  a  business  partner  that  only 
the  possession  of  ready  cash  secured 
from  some  source  outside  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself  will  enable  him  to  success¬ 
fully  overcome. 


SOUTHLAND  LIFE  GROWING 


Agents  Using  Every  Effort  to  Win  Trip 
to  San  Francisco — Forget 
the  War 


The  field,  force  of  the  Southland  Life, 
when  the  war  started,  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  toward  bigger  business  exclu¬ 
sively,  with  the  result  that  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  business  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1914  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  new  business  since  Janu¬ 
ary  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  first 
two  months  of  1914. 

President  Stephenson  said:  “The 

men  worked  out  of  the  old  year  into  the 
new  without  missing  a  step  and  there 
will  be  no  cessation  of  effort  until  July 
1.”  The  Company  will  hold  its  annual 
agency  convention  in  San  Francisco 
this  year,  and  interest  in  the  coming 
event  is  growing  daily.  By  July  1  it 


will  be  determined  how  many  men  will 
take  the  trip  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company. 

The  friendly  relationship  that  has  al¬ 
ways  existed  between  the  Southland’s 
field  force  and  its  home  office  manage¬ 
ment,  has  tied  the  combination  togeth¬ 
er  as  a  co-operative  force,  and  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  capable  men  in 
Texas  and  adjoining  States.  A  number 
of  new  names  have  appeared  on  the 
Company’s  a|ency  roll  since  January  1. 


WRITES  FIFTY  BANKERS 

C.  H.  Rosenbaum,  Chicago  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Bankers  Life  of  Des 
Moines,  has  in  eight  months  written  in¬ 
surance  on  the  lives  of  fifty  Chicago 
bankers.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  new 
record  in  the  insurance  business. 
Among  the  men  written  by  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
baum  are  some  of  the  best  known 
financiers  of  the  nation. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 


I8SUES  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  c o n tra c te  w i tii  thd.^ 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  nr  at  year  8  com- 
i,  a  renewal  Interest  Insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  Its  Home 

7?r  - 


missl 

Office 


J77  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  President 
FINANCE  I  CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY,  Pro*.  Title  Gu»r»nte«  and  Trust  Co 
COMMITTEE  I  WILLIAM  IL  PORTER,  Banker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Pret.  Importer!  and  Trader*  Nat.  Bank 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 
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SCHEIDE  TALKS  REINSURANCE 


TALKS  AT  HARTFORD  INSTITUTE 


Commissioner  Mansfield’s  Reinsurance 
Views  More  Advanced  Than  Other 
Department  Heads 


William  C.  Scheide,  of  William  C. 
Scheide  &  Co.,  Hartford,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Hartford  Insurance  Institute 
a  few  days  ago  on  reinsurance  said: 

It  has  been  said  that  the  function  of 
reinsurance  in  the  internal  economy  of 
insurance  is  like  that  of  a  digestive 
tablet  in  the  stomach  of  a  gourmand — 
it  is  a  help  to  the  gratification  of  an 
inordinate  appetite,  and  assists  the 
process  of  assimilation  and  elimination 
— but  while  this  is  not  a  beautiful 
simile  and  one  can  neither  admit  that 
all  insurance  companies  are  gourmands 
in  their  appetite  for  business,  nor  that 
reinsurance  companies  are  concentra¬ 
tions  of  gastric  juices,  it  may  never¬ 
theless  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
such  similarity  of  function,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  reinsurance  is  actually 
an  internal  and  not  an  external  process 
in  the  insurance  business.  It  is  in  fact 
a  highly  important  part  of  the  general 
plan  or  system  of  modern  competition 
for  business,  and  is  not  merely  help¬ 
ful,  but  quite  necessary  to  both  com¬ 
pany  and  agent. 

In  obligatory,  or  automatic  reinsur¬ 
ance  treaties,  the  reinsurer  undertakes 
to  abide  by  the  underwriting  practice, 
or  the  selection  of  risks,  and  also  the 
settlement  of  claims  as  made  by  the 
direct  insuring  company,  thereby  plac¬ 
ing  complete  reliance  on  the  judgment 
and  efficiency  of  the  various  officers 
and  employes  who  handle  the  business 
in  detail,  and  it  is  only  in  very  rare 
instances  that  any  such  person  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  this  trust  by  dis¬ 
criminating  against  the  reinsurer  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  company.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reinsurance  com¬ 
panies  have  been  conspicuously  liberal 
in  the  allowances  they  have  made  for 
errors,  omissions  or  other  non-conformi¬ 
ties. 

Gross  Basis  Plan. 

In  the  life  business  there  are  several 
distinct  methods  of  reinsuring.  In  one 
plan  which  I  will  call  the  “gross  basis,  ’ 
which  is  actually  “coinsurance  basis,” 
which  is  actually  coinsurance  (with  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  settlement 
or  defense  of  claims  eliminated)  the 
reinsuring  company  becomes  liable  to 
the  insuring  company  under  precisely 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
contained  in  the  respective  policy,  and 
the  same  premium  rate,  and  values. 
The  reinsurer  reimburses  the  insuring 
company  for  first  years  and  renewal 
commission,  and  for  dividends  if  the 
policy  is  participating,  and  the  net  re¬ 
sult  (aside  from  overhead  expenses  of 
management,  etc.)  is  therefore  the 
same  for  both  companies.  The  origi¬ 
nal  insuring  company  makes  no  profit 
from  mortality,  or  loading  or  interest, 
on  the  portion  of  its  policy  which  is 
thus  reinsured,  and  subjects  itself  to 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  reinsurance  merely  for  the 
sake  of  accommodating  its  agents  with 
larger  writing  capacity.  This  plan  is 
just  now  enjoying  wide  favor  among 
the  numerous  life  companies  of  the 
middle  western  states  who  are  willing 
to  experiment  with  almost  anything, 
but  who  may  in  the  course  of  time 
realize  its  material  disadvantages  when 


some  of  the  coinsurers  see  fit  to  take 
advantage  of  technicalities  and  leave 
the  original  insurers  to  discharge  the 
whole  liability  under  a  policy  of  large 
amount. 

Net  Basis  Plans 

Another  plan  which  may  be  called 
reinsurance  on  the  “net  basis,”  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  coverage  of  the  death 
risk,  perhaps  also  including  the  dis¬ 
ability  feature  of  the  policy.  Under 
this  method  the  amount  of  reinsurance 
is  based  upon  the  net  exposure  under 
the  respective  plan  of  policy,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  reinsurance  diminish¬ 
es  from  year  to  year  to  the  exact  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  net  amount  at  risk  under 
the  original  policy  is  diminished  by 
the  accumulation  of  reserves.  As  the 
amount  of  reinsurance  changes  and  re¬ 
duces  each  year  the  coverage  is  arrang¬ 
ed  on  the  one  year  term  plan,  but  is 
obligatorily  renewable  for  a  pre¬ 
arranged  term  of  years,  which  may 
be  the  whole  life  of  the  insured,  or 
may  be  the  premium  paying  period  of 
a  limited  payment  policy,  or  may  other¬ 
wise  be  limited  by  mutual  agreement 
but  in  any  event  it  supplies  reinsur¬ 
ance  cover  for  the  actual  amount  need¬ 
ed  and  for  the  term  needed. 

Rates 

The  premium  rate  of  one  of  the  large 
Hartford  companies  for  a  whole  life, 
non-participating  policy  at  age  35  is 
$21.66,  and  the  premium  rate  for  the 
first  year’s  reinsurance  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  $8.91,  thus  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany  a  liberal  margin  for  commissions 
and  other  expenses  on  the  part  of  the 
policy  which  is  reinsured.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  commission  cost  of  new 
business  does  not  leave  a  sufficient 
balance  of  the  first  year’s  premium  to 
enable  the  insuring  company  to  rein¬ 
sure  without  a  slight  monetary  loss, 
but  this  is  usually  overcome  in  the 
second  year,  and  thereafter  the  com¬ 
pany  finds  a  margin  of  profit  in  its  re-* 
insurance  account  which  increases 
slightly  as  the  years  advance,  and  is 
quite  enough  to  compensate  them  for 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  reinsurance.  A  similar  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  does  not  exist  in  the  “gross 
basis”  just  mentioned. 

The  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut  seems  to  be  far 
in  the  lead  of  his  colleagues  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  reinsurance  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
views  will  ultimately  prevail  and  will 
be  embodied  in  legislation  in  this  and 
other  States. 


EQUITABLE  DISABILITY  CLAUSE 

In  consideration  of  a  small  additional 
premium,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  inserts  in  its  policy  forms  a 
clause  providing  that  if  a  policyholder, 
before  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years 
and  after  the  policy  has  been  in  force 
one  year  and  before  default  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  subsequent  premiums,  fur¬ 
nishes  due  proof  that  he  has  become 
permanently  disabled  and  is  thereby 
prevented  from  following  any  gainful 
occupation  and  that  disability  has  at 
the  time  existed  for  not  less  than  sixty 
days,  the  payment  of  premiums  will  be 
waived. 


John  B.  Lunger,  vice-president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  was 
on  the  panel  from  which  Thaw  jurors 
were  drawn.  He  declared  that  he  had 
positive  opinions  about  the  case  and 
was  excused. 


General  Agency  Opportunities 

To  FIVE  men  who  appreciate  the  value  of  an  UNPAR¬ 
ALLELED  COMPANY  RECORD  of  PROGRESS  while 
furnishing  life  insurance  at  the  LOWEST  NET  COST,  we 
can  offer  valuable  connections  in  several  states,  mostly 
EASTERN  TERRITORY.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
If  interested  address,  GENERAL  AGENT,  Care  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  .-.  Or  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


A  COODOPENINC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 Qh  reserve 


Equitable  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“At  the  Head  of  the  Nation” 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  the  District  of  Columbia 

MEN  WHO  KNOW  HOW  can  secure  service  contracts 
that  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  Best  Standard  Insur¬ 
ance  Policies,  both  Ordinary  and  Industrial.  Terri¬ 
tory — District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio. 

President . HENRY  P.  BLAIR 

Vice-Pres . JOSEPH  SANDERS 

2nd  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr . WM.  A.  BENNETT 

Secretary  . ALLEN  C.  CLARK 

Actuary  . GILBERT  A.  CLARK 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  12,  1915. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  POLICY 

By  M.  Albert  Linton,  Mathematician  of  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Endowment  insurance  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  misunderstood.  The  text  books 
invariably  explain  it  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  endow¬ 
ment  policy  is  essentially  different  in 
principle  from  the  whole  life  policy. 
They  analyze  the  endowment  policy 
into  (1)  pure-endowment  insurance  and 
(2)  term  insurance,  but  the  life  policy 
they  explain  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  two 
policies  are  remarkably  similar  they 
involve  exactly  the  same  elements. 
But  the  endowment  combines  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  such  proportion  that  it  is  as 
an  immense  improvement  upon  the  life 
policy.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  show  clearly  this  fact,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  analysis  of  the  endowment 
policy  which  does  away  with  the  pure- 
endowment  conception;  substituting 
therefor  the  saving-fund  conception.  It 
is  believed  that  for  explaining  the 
modern  life  insurance  policy  with  its 
guaranteed  cash  values,  the  following 
explanation  is  much  more  adequate  and 
accurate  than  the  one  which  employs 
thb  theory  of  pure-endowment  insur¬ 
ance. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  con¬ 
sider  a  $1,000  “Endowment  at  65,”  a 
Forty-year  Endowment,  taken  on  the 
life  of  a  young  man  age  25.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  contract  is  to  provide  in¬ 
surance  protection  during  the  years  of 
active  manhood  and  to  provide  support 
for  the  insured  during  his  old  age. 
Under  this  contract  the  beneficiary  re¬ 
ceives  the  face  of  the  policy  upon  the 
death  of  the  insured,  should  death  oc¬ 
cur  before  age  65.  If  the  insured  lives 
to  age  65 — the  age  when,  according  to 
statistics,  more  than  90  out  of  every 
100  men  are  dependent — he  himself  re¬ 
ceives  the  full  amount  of  the  policy.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
according  to  the  experience  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  company,  66  out  of  every  100  men 
who  insure  at  age  25  do  live  to  age  65. 

Accumulations 

The  first  step  in  our  analysis  is  to 
determine  what  sum,  payable  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  will  accumu¬ 
late  at  compound  interest  to  $1,000  in 
40  years.  As  the  contract  is  to  extend 
over  so  long  a  period,  we  assume  a  con¬ 
servative  rate  of  interest,  say  3%  per 
cent.,  and  find  that  the  required  sum  is 
$11.43.  In  other  words,  $11.43  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  together 
with  3%  per  cent,  interest  upon  ac¬ 
cumulated  funds,  will  produce  $1,000  at 
the  end  of  40  years.  At  the  end  of 
10  years  the  accumulation  will  be  $139, 
at  the  end  of  20  years,  $334,  and  at  the 
end  of  30  years,  $611.  If,  therefore,  the 
contract  were  merely  one  of  compound 
interest — an  ordinary  savings  fund 
contract — the  amount  payable  should 
death  occur  within  the  40  years,  would 
be  simply  the  accumulation  of  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest,  of  which  the  above 
three  amounts  are  examples. 

Suppose,  however,  we  devise  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  above,  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  under  which,  should  death 
occur  before  age  65,  the  amount  pay¬ 
able  will  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
accumulation  of  the  annual  payments 
of  $11.43  falls  short  of  $1,000.  For  ex 
ample,  in  the  tenth  year  the  accumula¬ 
tion  is  $139.  In  the  tenth  year,  there¬ 
fore,  the  amount  of  insurance  will  be 
the  difference  between  $1,000  and  $139, 
that  is  $861.  In  the  twentieth  year  it 
will  be  $666,  in  the  thirtieth  year,  $389, 
and  in  the  fortieth  year,  zero.  Techni¬ 
cally  speaking,  therefore,  the  policy 
that  we  are  devising  is  one  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  decreasing  term  insurance 
covering  a  period  of  40  years.  Per¬ 
forming  the  actuarial  computation  on 
the  basis  of  the  American  Table  of 
Mortality,  with  interest  at  3%  per 
cent.,  we  find  that  the  uniform  an¬ 


nual  premium  for  this  policy  at  age 

25  is  $6.97. 

Fund  Building 

Therefore,  if  we  weld  this  insurance 
contract  to  the  compound  interest  con¬ 
tract  we  obtain  the  policy  which  we 
have  taken  as  our  illustration — the 
policy  which  pays  the  full  $1,000  if  the 
young  man  of  25  lives  to  the  age  of 
65  or  at  his  death,  if  it  occurs  before 
age  65.  Adding  the  two  premiums 
$11.43  and  $6.97,  we  obtain  $18.40,  the 
exact  American  3 14  Per  cent,  net  pre 
mium  at  age  25  for  a  Forty-year  En¬ 
dowment.  We  have  thus,  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  simple  conception  of  a  savings 
fund  and  of  an  insurance  policy  which 
pays  certain  stipulated  amounts  should 
death  occur  within  a  given  period  of 
years,  constructed  the  ordinary  endow¬ 
ment  policy  and  computed  the  premium 
therefor.  We  have  learned  that  in 
paying  an  endowment  premium,  a  part 
of  that  premium  builds  up  a  fund 
which  will  mature  the  policy  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  endowment  period,  and 
another  portion  of  the  premium  pro¬ 
vides  for  insurance  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  amount  by  which  the  accumu¬ 
lated  fund  falls  short  of  the  full  face 
of  the  policy,  if  death  occurs  before 
the  fund  is  complete. 

Relation  Between  the  Endowment  and 

the  Life  Policy 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
the  true  relationship  between  the  en¬ 
dowment  and  the  life  policy.  We  have 
seen  that  in  computing  the  premium  at 
age  25  for  the  Endowment  at  65,  we 
calculated  the  annual  sum  required  to 
produce  $1,900  at  the  end  of  40  years, 
and  also  the  uniform  annual  premium 
to  pay  for  the  insurance  necessary  to 
complete  the  accumulated  fund  should 
death  occur  before  age  65.  If,  instead 
of  choosing  age  65,  we  choose  age  96, 
that  is,  choose  an  endowment  period 
of  71  years,  we  obtain  $3.22  for  the 
saving  fund,  and  $11.88  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  premium.  Adding  $3.22  and  $11.88 
we  obtain  $15.19,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  the  exact  American  3%  per  cent, 
net  premium  for  an  ordinary  life 
policy  at  age  25. 

The  reason  for  this  fact  is,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Table  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  age  96  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
life.  In  other  words,  the  life  policy  is 
an  endowment  at  96.  In  devising  the 
Endowment  at  65  we  have  simply 
moved  the  maturity  date  from  the  age 
of  96  to  the  age  of  65— the  age  when 
the  insured’s  active  business  career 
will  probably  have  ceased,  and  the 
need  for  insurance  “protection,”  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  will  have  passed.  The 
“protection”  that  the  insured  needs  at 
age  65  is  the  payment  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  policy  either  in  cash  or 
in  instalments,  and  that  is  exactly 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


what  the  Endowment  at  65  affords. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  illogical 
than  choosing  age  96  as  the  age  at 
which  the  saving  fund  shall  be  com¬ 
plete? 

In  advocating  the  long  endowment 
policy  we  are  frequently  asked  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  fact  that  its  premium  is  slight¬ 
ly  larger  than  the  life  premium.  The 
reason  is  of  course  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  analysis.  Under  the  life 
policy  the  saving  fund  portion  of  the 
premium  will  of  itself  complete  the 
fund  at  age  96  and  we  pay  for  just 
enough  insurance  to  complete  the  fund 
at  prior  death. 

Under  the  endowment,  the  saving  fund 
elements  is  made  larger  in  order  that 
the  fund  may  be  complete  at  an  earlier 
age  and  we  pay  for  a  smaller  amount 
of  insurance  because  a  smaller  sum  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  saving  fund 
at  death.  The  net  effect  of  the  read¬ 
justment  is  slightly  to  increase  the  pre¬ 
mium. 

The  Long  Endowment 

Both  policies  are  therefore  based 
upon  the  same  principles  and  it  is 
simply  a  question  as  to  which  com¬ 
bines  the  saving  and  insurance  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  better  proportion.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  must  conclude 
that  the  long  endowment  satisfies  the 
condition.  It  makes  the  same  invalu¬ 
able  provision  as  does  the  life  policy, 
that  it  shall  be  payable  should  death 
occur  during  the  insured’s  active  busi¬ 
ness  career,  but  it  immensely  improves 
upon  the  life  policy  in  that  it  so  ad¬ 
justs  the  saving  and  insurance  ele¬ 
ments,  that  the  insured  himself  re¬ 
ceives  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  if 
he  lives  to  the  end  of  that  career.  This 
is  the  policy  that  fits  the  needs  of  the 
insured.  The  life  contract  does  not 
fit  those  needs.  The  life  policy  cannot 
but  cause  dissatisfaction  and  disap¬ 
pointment  when  the  insured  actually 
experiences  the  inconvenience  and 
realizes  what  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  a  slightly  larger  premium  would 
have  affected. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  than 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 


Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 
President  Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 


for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . r  .  $70, 1  63,0 1  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager  ■ 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  ‘‘Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433' 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agt*. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Has  the  Industrial  Agent  a  Future  ? 

F.  F.  Taylor’s  Career  an  Answer 

Experience  of  Fifth  Vice-President  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Shows  What  Gan  Be  Done— Earnings  of  Debit 
Men  Show  Continuous  Increase 


EARNINGS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AGENTS  METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Total 


Average 

Debit  Per 

Ordinary 

Special 

ir.  No.  of  Agents 

Agent 

Salary 

Salary  C 

1914 

. 375 

132.10 

361,341 

74,386 

1913 

. 368 

130.19 

348,831 

64,754 

1912 

. 355 

131.14 

342,336 

59,409 

1911 

. 353 

127.99 

321,400 

53,578 

1910 

. 369 

118.84 

311,672 

62,854 

1909 

. 398 

106.54 

318,679 

48,317 

1908 

. 402 

103.95 

316,625 

28,652 

Ordinary 

ammissions 

56,721 

57,542 

46,286 

45,607 

41,292 

37,657 

36,860 


Average 
Total  Per  Agent 
492,450  25.26 


In  view  of  statements  made  by  some 
labor  union  leaders,  legislators  and 
politicians  that  the  industrial  agent 
has  a  hard  time  climbing  to  success  it 
is  refreshing  to  study  facts  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Oompany,  which  has  nearly  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  agents,  both  industrial 
and  ordinary,  finds  that  their  average 
earnings  in  1914  were  more  than  $24 
a  week.  An  analysis  of  the  earnings 
of  industrial  agents  of  the  Company 
for  ten  years  shows  a  constant  advance 
up  the  scale.  Every  year  has  shown 
an  increase. 

The  table  on  this  page,  giving  the 
earnings  of  Philadelphia  agents,  is 
particularly  interesting.  In  1908  the 
weekly  average  earning  of  an  agent 
there  was  $18.27;  last  year  it  had 
reached  $25.26.  While  Philadelphia 
earnings  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
average,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ratio 
of  weekly  earnings  has  continued  to 
advance  at  about  corresponding  per¬ 
centages. 

Career  of  Frederick  F.  Taylor  Shows 
What  Can  Be  Done 

The  agent  of  ability  and  industry, 
who  may  be  temporarily  discouraged, 
which  most  agents  with  such  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  not,  might  take  a  page  out 
of  the  lifebook  of  Frederick  F.  Taylor, 
fifth  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life.  If  there  is  any  more  inspira¬ 
tional  story  in  the  business  than  that 
of  Mr.  Taylor  it  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 

Born  in  Western  New  York  State, 
Mr.  Taylor  enlisted  in  the  navy  when 
a  lad  of  sixteen.  For  seven  years  he 
led  a  life  of  adventure,  seeing  the  world 
and  building  himself  up  physically.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  historic  Greeley 
Relief  Expedition,  spending  months  in 
the  Arctic.  Later,  he  was  detailed  on 
the  China  station.  It  was  there  a 
former  shipmate  told  him  about  the  in¬ 
surance  business,  and  being  ambitious 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  regarding  his 
seven  years’  service  in  the  navy  as 
enough  for  one  man,  Mr.  Taylor  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States,  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  got  work  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  as  an 
agent.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  His  guaranteed  income  was  $4 
a  week  as  a  collecting  commission  on 
industrial  debit. 

Mr.  Taylor  worked  hard  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  only  his  board,  and 
he  had  the  hardest  time  in  doing 
that.  In  fact,  so  scornful  y  did  the 
superintendent  look  upon  the  capa- 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


has  reached.  There  must  be  a  little  bit 
of  genius  in  connection  with  it,  and 
Mr.  Taylor’s  genius  is  in  the  form  of 
looking  a  situation  squarely  in  the  face 
when  he  meets  it,  and  then  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity.  This  he  did 
at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  disas¬ 
ter.  The  Metropolitan  had  thousands 
of  policyholders  in  that  city;  it  had 
hundreds  of  millions  of  assets.  There 
was  no  reason  against  and  every  rea¬ 
son  for  the  prompt  payment  of  these 
claims.  The  people  needed  the  money; 


the  Metropolitan,  as  always,  recognized 
its  responsibility.  All  that  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  perform  a  great  task  was  the 
man. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  on  the  ground;  he 
proved  the  psychological  person  to  do 
something  great;  and  his  intelligent 
and  helpful  treatment  of  policyholders 
in  that  crisis  not  only  won  for  the 
Metropolitan  the  undying  friendship  of 
all  the  policyholders,  but  won  for  Mr. 
Taylor  the  fifth  vice-presidency  of  the 
Company. 


471,128  24.62 

448.585  23.78 

420.585  22.90 

415,819  21.64 

404,654  19.54 

_ 382,138  18.27 

bilities  and  possibilities  of  Mr.  Taylor 
that  he  was  informed  that  his  dis¬ 
charge  could  be  expected.  In  other 
words,  the  man  who  had  the  ability 
to  become  at  a  later  date  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  great  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  did  not  look  worth  $4  a  week 
to  his  employer. 

Got  Right  Start  at  Last. 

It  was  only  after  a  man  had  been 
assigned  to  close  Mr.  Taylor’s  account, 
and  had  had  some  conversation  with 
him,  that  the  trouble  was  traced  to  its 
lair.  It  developed  that  the  reason  Mr. 
Taylor  had  failed  was  because  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  work  of 
writing  insurance.  Although  he  had 
spent  seven  months  canvassing  he  did 
not  do  so  intelligently.  His  case  was 
similar  to  that  of  a  man  walking 
around  in  a  circle.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  director  he  was  all  atten¬ 
tion  and  begged  for  another  chance. 
He  was  told  how  to  canvass;  how  to 
make  a  call;  what  to  talk  about;  how 
to  conduct  himself;  how  to  systematize 
his  work;  how  to  make  every  moment 
count;  how  to  explain  contracts;  what 
type  of  policy  and  amount  should  be 
written  on  persons  of  all  ages  and  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

After  that  it  was  plain  sailing.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  just  enough  money  to 
pay  for  his  board  and  room,  Mr.  Taylor 
started  right  up  the  ladder.  He  quick¬ 
ly  qualified  as  a  good  agent;  next  he 
was  made  assistant  superintendent 
and  then  superintendent.  Then  he 
came  into  the  home  office  as  an  in¬ 
spector,  following  which  he  was  made 
an  office  supervisor.  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  agencies 
for  seven  Western  States,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 

In  1904  he  was  made  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  Pacific  Coast  manager.  For 
seven  years  he  remained  in  California, 
after  which  he  was  made  Fifth  Vice- 
President.  His  whole  work  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  field.  Having  started 
as  humbly  as  a  man  can  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business,  and  having  won  every 
position  up  to  fifth  vice-president 
through  sheer  merit,  he  knows  about 
everything  worth  knowing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  agency  affairs,  and  he  ha3 
the  same  sympathy  for  agents  and 
their  difficulties  that  the  agents  have 
for  him. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Work  in  San  Francisco 

Of  course,  it  takes  more  than  intelli¬ 
gent  direction  and  hard  work  to  land  a 
man  as  high  as  the  position  Mr.  Taylor 
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resources 
for  the  Union 
Central  firing 
line 

Announcement  made 
January  1st  of  a  material 
reduction  in  participating 
premiums  on  all  Life  and 
Endowment  policies  is  al¬ 
ready  reflected  by  a  large 
increase  in  new  business 
written. 

Increasing  the  maximum 
limit  carried  by  the  Company  on 
any  individual  life  to  £100,000  has 
further  enlarged  the  opportunities 
of  the  agency  force. 

The  unique  and  advanced  Dis¬ 
ability  Benefit  adopted  last  year  is 
now  offered  on  the  same  terms  to 
old  as  well  as  new  policyholders. 

Participation  in  surplus  interest 
earnings  to  the  extent  of  4^%  is 
continued  on  policy  proceeds  and 
installment  settlements. 

Free  Annual  Health  Test,  now 
introduced,  is  another  real  progres¬ 
sive  service  rendered  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  policyholders. 

Forty-eighth  Annual  Report,  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  Company,  a  fitting 
cap-sheaf  to  the  preceding  successful  years 
Copy  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Address 

SIjp  Union  (Cnttral  i£ifr 
Jnsuranrr  (Company 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  view  of  the  fact 
Figures  Showing  that  both  the  Na- 

Who  Make  tional  Association  of 
Good  Life  Underwriters 

and  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  contemplated 
studying  insurance  salesmanship  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies,  employing  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  agents,  has  just  concluded  an 
analysis  of  several  phases  of  this  sub- 

^For  one  thing  the  company  compiled 
figures  regarding  the  persistency  of 
agents.  This  was  done  by  nationalities, 
the  company  having  in  its  agency  force 
men  of  all  the  European  countries.  By 
persistency  is  meant  the  sticking  power 
of  an  agent. 

The  figures  show  the  persistency  ot 
American-born  agents  to  be  35  per  cent. 
Germans  and  Austrian  agents,  of  whom 
the  number  used  in  the  classification 
was  small  in  comparison  to  others, 
showed  the  greatest  persistency  in  the 
percentage  table,  but  the  Hebrew  agent, 
in  comparison  to  the  number  employed, 
really  show  the  greatest  persistency. 

This  company  has  also  compiled  a 
list  of  former  occupations,  and  a  study 
of  these  gives  some  surprising  results. 
For  instance,  former  agents  make  the 
best  showing.  That  is,  men  who  were 
once  insurance  agents  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  dropped  out  in  order 
to  center  some  other  profession,  and 
then  came  back  to  try  their  luck  as 
insurance  agents  again. 

Why  this  is  so  is  worthy  of  thought. 
It  is  probably  because  profiting  by  their 
experience  in  other  lines  they  have  been 
convinced  that  insurance  is  the  best 
profession  after  all. 

Next  to  the  top  are  men  who  were 
owners  of  cafes  or  saloons.  This  is 
explained  as  follows:  When  a  man 
says  that  he  has  been  an  owner  of 
a  cafe  and  that  he  wants  to  be  an 
agent  the  company  will  size  him  up 
more  carefully,  because  of  his  past 
experience,  and  he  must  measure  right 
up  to  the  mark  or  he  has  no  chance. 
Then,  again,  his  experience  in  meeting 
men  of  all  ranks  proves  valuable.  The 
owner  of  a  cafe  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
a  good  natured  mixer.  It  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  fact,  too,  that  former  owners 
of  pool  rooms  and  bartenders  also  make 
good  as  insurance  agents- 

The  company’s  records  show  that 
women  as  a  rule  do  not  succeed  as 
life  insurance  agents.  One  reason  giv¬ 
en  is  that  they  are  too  easily  dis¬ 
couraged. 

Many  editors  and  reporters  enter  the 


insurance  business.  As  insurance 
agents  the  company  reports  that  they 
are  a  rank  failure.  Evidently,  litera¬ 
ture  and  soliciting  do  not  walk  hand 
in  hand. 

*  *  * 

All  persons  may  be 
The  roughly  divided  into 

Commanding  two  classes,  the  active 
Class  and  the  passive.  Prob¬ 
ably  one-tenth  may  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  named  and  nine-tenths 
to  the  latter  class.  One-tenth,  more  or 
less  successful,  nine-tenths  are  “hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;”  one- 
tenth  command,  nine-tenths  serve.  The 
nine-tenths  excel  the  minority  in  phy¬ 
sique  and  brawn.  The  one-tenth  in 
brain  and  mental  force. 

With  this  introductory  statement  O. 
M  Crosby  recently  told  representatives 
of  the  Standard  Life,  of  Pittsburgh,  it 
must  be  clear  no  one  can  be  a  good 
life  insurance  solicitor  unless  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  one-tenth  or  commanding 
class.  If  he  is  by  nature  lazy,  diffident, 
lacking  force  or  magnetism,  he  must 
be  more  or  less  of  a  failure  till  he 
overcomes  these  drawbacks,  for  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  can  be  acquired,  not¬ 
withstanding  contrary  opinions.  “Suc¬ 
cess  in  life  largely  depends  on  our 
ability  to  interest,  control  and  attract 
our  fellowmen,”  is  a  familiar  quotation 
that  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  our 
business.  Therefore,  my  friends,  do  not 
pass  this  over  without  absorbing  each 
detail  upon  which  your  success  depends. 
No  time  or  effort  can  repay  you  so 
well  as  that  applied  to  this  up-to-date 
idea.  It  is  as  sure  to  increase,  yes, 
double  your  business  and  profits  as  you 
act  upon  it.  How  can  this  wonderful 
power  be  acquired?  The  answer  is,  by 
mastery  of  yourself  or  mental,  control. 
“As  a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is,”  was 
uttered  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  we 
are  just  beginning  to  comprehend  its 
significance.  'Thoughts  are  Things. 
This  is  easier  to  understand  in  these 
days  of  wireless  telegraphy  than  a  few 
years  ago,  and  telepathy  or  actual  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  through  in¬ 
definite  space  is  one  of  the  probabilities 
of  the  near  future,  for  we  radiate 
thought  waves  much  as  does  the  wire¬ 
less  apparatus  albeit  we  are  not  lit¬ 
erally  magnetic. 

Thought  waves  are  like  the  ripples  that 
follow  throwing  a  stone  in  a  pond,  and 
if  you  cultivate  force  enough  will  ac¬ 
complish  your  desire  with  another 
whether  near  or  far.  This  is  a  fact,  not 
a  theory  and  you  can  each  prove  it  in 
a  measure  when  your  self-confidence, 
so  necessary  to  success,  will  be  estab¬ 


lished.  For  instance — while  you  sit  in 
your  home  watching  the  passers-by, 
look  intently  at  one  and  with  all  your 
force  of  mind  will  or  mentally  com¬ 
mand  that  person  to  look  at  you,  which 
after  a  few  efforts  you  will  nearly  al¬ 
ways  succeed  in  doing.  In  a  theatre 
or  gathering,  fix  your  eyes  on  the  back 
of  a  head  in  front,  and  mentally  com¬ 
mand  that  person  to  look  around  at 
you.  Note  how  they  fidget  and  grow 
restless,  till  finally  their  eyes  meet 
yours  with  an  inquiring  glance.  You 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  apply  this 
wonderful  feebly  understood  power  to 
your  own  business  profit.  As  practical¬ 
ly  no  one  wants  your  goods,  and  nearly 
all  you  solicit  ought  to  have  it  or  more 
of  it,  you  can  command  them  to  take 
it,  if  you  have  the  mental  force  or  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  necessary.  Mere 
words,  eloquent  or  logical  will  not  alone 
do  this  without  the  mental  force  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  magnetic  eye.  The 
latter  is  often  unconsciously  acquired 
by  nearly  every  successful  solicitor.  If 
you  have  not  this  gift,  lessons  before 
a  mirror  and  practice  upon  others  may 
be  necessary,  for  if  you  do  not  look 
your  man  directly  in  the  eye — or  better 
at  the  root  of  his  nose — when  forcing 
home  your  arguments,  you  are  losing 
money. 

Few  untrained  can  withstand  the 
magnetic  gaze,  though  they  don’t  know 
why,  and  you  can  tell  by  the  expression 
of  his  face  when  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  has  arrived  and  the  order  is  won, 
he  is  yours.  If  he  looks  away,  tap  his 
knee  or  shoulder  to  attract  his  eye.  The 
touch  has  a  double  purpose.  Personal 
contact  with  your  concentrated  person 
helps  win  the  case.  This  is  an  age  of 
progress  and  of  competition  wtih  big 
brainy  men,  and  we  are  “dead  slow” 
not  to  take  for  the  asking  so  great  a 
psychic  help,  and  right  here,  let  me  say 
— -Let  us  keep  it  to  ourselves  as  too 
valuable  to  “give  away;”  besides,  of 
course,  it  would  make  people  suspi¬ 
cious  of  you,  if  known.  Keep  your 
own  secrets,  and  lef  your  force  manifest 
itself  by  results,  not  by  boasting. 

*  *  * 

A  letter  written  to  the 

Insurance  Equitable,  of  Iowa  by  an 
Is  What  agent,  who  recently 
You  Make  It  signed  a  contract  with 

the  Company,  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

“Don’t  worry  about  my  getting  ‘cold 
feet,’  for  I  am  out  of  the  -  busi¬ 

ness  and  wouldn’t  go  back.  We  have 
made  our  plans  for  the  insurance  work 
and  are  glad  we  are  in  it  and  are 
going  to  stick.  I  never  was  a  quitter 
at  anything  except  for  a  better  lay-out. 
This  insurance  business  is  exactly  what 
you  make  it;  what  has  been  done,  can 
be  done  again,  and  I  can  learn  the 
business  and  be  as  successful  as  some 
others  and  grow  with  the  Agency.” 

Such  sentiments  assure  success  for 
although  this  man  has  given  up  a  good 
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President 
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Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31*t,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets  .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company,  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law.  . 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


ACCURACY  “  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 

i  San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

g  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 

1910  .  8426,085.00 

1911  .  485,915.57 

1912  .  543,004.04 

1913  . 607,788.11 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  .  82,629,020,00 

1911  .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  4,716,584.00 

1913  .  6,134,044.00 


position,  a  month’s  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  his  new  vocation  is 
more  to  his  advantage. 

Again,  he  says,  “We  have  made  our 
plans  for  the  insurance  work,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  himself  and  wife.  So  many 
men’s  wives  are  not  thoroughly  en¬ 
thused  over  their  work  and,  therefore, 
the  husband  is  compelled  to  carry  a 
double  burden.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  a  wife  to  encourage  and  support  her 
husband,  and  to  lighten  his  burdens 
whenever  and  wherever  she  can. 

Another  thing  that  pleases  about  this 
letter  is,  “I  never  was  a  quitter  at  any- 
tning,  except  for  a  better  lay-out.”  Now 
here  is  determination,  confidence  and 
success  written  in  every  word,  says 
The  Equiowa.  And  then  again,  there 
is  expression  of  faith  and  belief  in  one’s 
self.  Listen:  “This  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  exactly  what  you  make  it.” 
That’s  right— the  insurance  business  is 
just  what  the  agent  makes  it.  And 
finally  the  letter  is  closed  with  “What 
has  been  done,  can  be  done  again,  *  *  * 
and  I  can  grow  with  the  Agency.” 

There  is  every  reason  why  this  man 
should  succeed.  Long  before  he  signed 
a  contract  to  engage  in  the  insurance 
business,  he  carried  a  large  amount  of 
insurance  in  the  Equitable;  he  believed 
in  life  insurance.  Then  when  he  came 
to  the  Equitable,  he  did  it  because  he 
believed  he  had  a  greater  opportunity 
than  he  had  been  enjoying.  Third,  his 
wife  was  “with  him;”  they  were  both 
agreed  on  the  change,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  minute  since  he  took  up 
the  work  that  his  wife  has  not  been 
his  loyal  supporter.  First,  consider  his 
mental  attitude;  the  positive  way  of 
looking  at  the  business  and  the  future; 
the  courage,  the  faith,  the  hope,  deter¬ 
mination,  the  desire  to  grow. 

This  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
way  in  which  every  agent  should  look 
upon  his  business. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


INTEGRITY 

Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  asrency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1013,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


March  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


LIFE  COMPANIES  AGREE 

TO  RE-ENTER  TEXAS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

000,000  commitments  in  that  form.  I 
did  receive  letters  from  a  great  many 
of  the  companies,  though  in  different 
language,  agreeing  to  invest  $15,000,- 
000.  I  then  told  the  gentlemen  who  had 
talked  with  me  regarding  the  re-entry 
of  the  companies,  that  1  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  and  unless  they  could  meet  that 
proposition  1  was  not  in  favor  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  Robertson  law.  About  that 
time  my  friend,  Charley  Campbell,  and 
Judge  Ball  of  San  Antonio  went  East 
and  had  a  conference  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  on  their  return 
they  urged  that  $30,000,000  was  about 
all  the  commitments  they  could  get  and 
that  I  ought  to  urge  the  repeal  of,  or 
a  modification  of  the  Robertson  law,  in 
the  manner  proposed  in  the  Gibson  bill. 
I  then  said:  ‘Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
if  $30,000,000  is  all  that  they  will  com¬ 
mit  themselves  for,  then  they  ought  to 
be  willing  to  commit  themselves,  irre¬ 
spective  of  conditions,  and  absolutely 
bind  themselves  to  loan  that  much 
money.’  They  said  in  their  opinion 
that  they  didn’t  think  the  companies 
would  do  so. 

“That  we  might  not  be  placed  in  the 
attitude  of  refusing  a  proposition  by 
the  foreign  insurance  companies,  I 
called  Mr.  Cummings  to  my  office  and 
I  said  to  him,  ‘I  want  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  this,  and  I  am  not  willing  now 
for  this  negotiation  to  be  closed  until 
I  make  you  another  proposition,  that  is, 
to  show  that  we  did  everything  to  bring 
cheaper  money  in  Texas.’  The  propo¬ 
sition  was  that  the  companies  would 
invest  $25,000,000  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  6  per  cent,  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Cummings, 
which  you  doubtless  saw  in  the  press 
several  days  ago. 

“If  they  complied  with  this,  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  Gib¬ 
son  bill.  The  matter  was  further  dis¬ 
cussed  and  we  finally  agreed  that  if 
these  companies  would  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  invest  $35,000,000  in  the  terms 
of  the  Locke  telegram  which  I  have 
read  you,  and  in  addition  to  that  they 
would  agree  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Gibson  bill  providing  that  they  should 
pay  last  year’s  taxes.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  amount  last  year’s  taxes 
would  be,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
taxes  for  the  seven  years  amounts  to 
something  like  $1,000,000.  One-seventh 
of  that  would  be  something  over  $100,- 
000.  I  have  a  telgram  from  the  com¬ 
panies  agreeing  to  this  proposition, 
which  telegrams  are  to  be  confirmed  by 
mail. 

Has  Faith  in  the  Companies 

“Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  is  up 
to  you.  The  companies  have  made  the 
commitments.  They,  of  course,  cannot 
be  made  absolutely  binding,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  these  commitments  even  stronger 
than  a  legal  commitment  would  be. 
These  pledges  come  from  the  executive 
officers  of  these  companies  and  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  honor  they  are 
certainly  binding  upon  them.  If  they 
fail,  they  would  be  stigmatized  in  the 
eyes  of  the  financial  world.  I  have  that 
much  faith  yet  in  human  nature  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  invest  in  accordance 
with  their  agreement,  and  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  risk  myself  that  they  will 
dc  so.’’ 

Senator  Bailey  of  De  Witt  asked: 
“Can  not  they  loan  all  the  money  now 
they  want  to,  under  the  Robertson 
law?”  Governor  Ferguson  responded: 
“The  answer  to  that  is  that  they  will 
not  do  it.” 

Senator  Astin  inquired:  “Governor, 
what  reason  have  you  for  fixing  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  amount  of  $35,0(>0,000?”  to 
which  Governor  Ferguson  replied:  “Be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  get  any  more.” 


AETNA  AQENT  ILL 

H.  H.  Mondon,  general  agent  of  the 
Aetna  Life  in  Paterson  is  seriously  ill 
and  will  probably  be  confined  to  the 
house  for  several  wreeks.  The  doctors 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  his 
ailment. 


AFFECTS  INDUSTRIAL  INSURED 


Bill  in  New  York  Legis'ature  Bars 
Them  From  Participation 
in  Surplus 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  at  Albany  to  amend  section  83 
of  chapter  33  of  the  laws  of  1909,  which 
materially  affects  the  voting  franchise 
of  certain  classes  of  policyholders  of 
mutual  life  insurance  companies.  It 
eliminates  the  industrial  policyholder 
from  full  participation  in  the  surplus 
of  the  company  and  substitutes:  “In 
case  of  industrial  policies  the  share 
of  surplus  so  apportioned  shall  be  pay¬ 
able  at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
company,  with  approval  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance.” 

As  regards  the  voting  of  policyhold¬ 
ers,  the  bill  amends  the  law  so  that 
only  those  insured  in  the  company  for 
$1,000  or  more,  under  a  policy  in  force 
for  at  least  one  year,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote.  The  bill  also  amends  the  law 
as  regards  the  requirement  of  the  filing 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
of  a  full  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  all  its  policyholders  so  that  such 
lists  may  only  be  required  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  when  a  request  has  been 
made  by  at  least  twenty-five  policy¬ 
holders.  It  also  amends  the  law  so 
that  such  lists  may  be  subject  to  in¬ 
spection  only,  and  not  to  be  copied, 
and  further,  that  such  lists  shall  be 
returned  to  the  company,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  requirement  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  section  of  the  law  dealing  with 
the  voting  by  policyholders  of  stock 
life  insurance  companies  is  amended 
by  the  bill  so  that  only  one  list  of 
policyholders  qualified  to  vote  need  be 
filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  under  the  same  requirement  as 
applies  to  mutual  companies,  and,  in 
addition,  further  qualifies  the  methods 
provided  for  policyholders  making  nom¬ 
inations. 


BILLS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


One  Prevents  Lapse  Charges — Another 
Deals  With  Regulation  of 
the  Fraternities 


Assemblyman  Dolan  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  legislature  to  prevent  in¬ 
dustrial  life  companies  from  charging 
the  lapse  of  a  policy  to  an  agent  or 
representative,  except  where  an  agent 
writes  a  policy  and  the  same  lapses 
within  and  not  more  than  fifty-two 
weeks,  whereupon  such  agent  shall  be 
so  charged. 

The  uniform  fraternal  regulation  bill, 
adopted  by  the  commissioners  in  New 
York,  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature.  A  hearing  was  had 
on  it  on  March  9,  but  the  bill  which  has 
become  a  law  in  nineteen  States,  will  be 
passed  in  New  Jersey,  also. 


ADVOCATES  GOLDEN  RULE 

Application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  ethics  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  was  urged  by  L.  B.  Messier  of  San 
Francisco,  vice-president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
an  address  before  the  third  regular 
monthly  banquet  of  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Sacramento  Life  Insurance  Under¬ 
writers’  Association.  The  local  associ¬ 
ation  was  organized  at  the  first  of  the 
present  year,  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers: 

E.  Shoemaker,  superintendent  of  the 
West  Coast  Life  Insurance,  president; 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  superintendent  of  the 
Prudential,  vice-president;  E.  Kelly, 
Metropolitan,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  has  offered  a 
prize  of  $1,000  to  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  to  be  awarded  the 
author  of  the  best  original  pamphlet  on 
social  hygiene  for  adolescents  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years. 


W.  B.  Pace  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  Equitable  Life  of 
Iowa,  which  entered  Kentucky  last  fall. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINQ 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Toe  Company  By  the  People 

- — i  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

1305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,67(1.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727.653.95 

Insurance  in  force .  99,256.016.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,938.4  8 


Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over 


$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 


LIVE  AGENTS 


as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dosen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  12,  1915. 


THt  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  oj  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  G.  A.  Watson, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21ff)7  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  ),  1907.  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


TWO  PUBLIC  SERVANTS 
The  contrast  between  public  servants 
in  America,  great  everywhere,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasized  in  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  United  States  Senator  Sherman 
and  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Potts, 
both  of  the  same  State.  One  is  a  states¬ 
man;  the  other  a  demagogue.  Senator 
Sherman  has  shown  a  constructive 
genius  in  probing  for  fundamental  in¬ 
surance  truths — particularly  those  of 
life  insurance.  His  appreciation  of  life 
insurance  and  his  ability  to  put  that  ap¬ 
preciation  into  graphic  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  the  people  generally  may 
know  his  views,  have  increased  his 
prestige.  Mr.  Potts  bias  shown  a  genius 
for  tearing  down,  or  trying  to  tear  down 
the  great  business  of  fire  insurance, 
without  which  modern  business  would 
be  greatly  handicapped. 

ANCIENT  INSURANCE  DOCUMENTS 
A  fascinating  feature  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Company’s  exhibit  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  charts  giving  a  documentary  his¬ 
tory  of  insurance  which  no  student  of 
the  business  can  afford  to  miss.  The 
evolution  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  contributlonship,  which  underlies  all 
insurance,  can  be  traced  back  to  an  al¬ 
most  unbroken  record  from  the  Rhodian 
Sea  Law,  which  dates  from  about  1,000 
B.  C.  The  effort  of  The  Prudential  is 
limited  to  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
salient  facts  of  the  history  of  insurance 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  industrial  insurance  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  1875.  Forty  charts  are  shown. 

An  English  translation  of  the  earli¬ 
est  known  contract  of  insurance,  as 
quoted  in  a  Prudential  chart,  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I 
Georgius  Lecavellum,  citizen  of 
Genoa,  acknowledegd  to  you,  Barth- 
olomeus  Bassus,  soil  of  Bartholo- 
meus.  that  I  have  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  from  you  in  Genoa,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  pounds  (of  silver) 
as  a  free  and  friendly  loan.  I  re¬ 
nounce  every  advantage  in  law  of 
requiring  proof  of  having  acquired, 
accepted  or  counted  said  money. 
These  one  hundred  and  seven 
pounds,  in  Genoa,  or  its  equivalent 
in  money,  I  agree  and  promise  in 
solemn  convent  to  return  and  re¬ 
store  to  you  or  your  acknowledged 
messenger  by  myself  or  my  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Being  well  preserved  and  sound 
in  mind,  that  if  your  ship,  called  the 
Santa  Clara,  which  is  now  being 
prepared  in  the  port  of  Genoa,  God 
willing,  to  go  and  sail  presently  to 
Majorca,  shall  have  gone  and  sail¬ 


ed,  having  been  navigated  by  direct 
route  from  the  port  of  Genoa  to 
Majorca,  shall  have  arrived  at  that 
place  safe  and  sound  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  next  six  months  com¬ 
ing,  then  in  that  case  the  present 
instrument  is  null  and  void  as  if  it 
had  not  been  made.  I  personally 
assume  all  the  risk  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  said  amount  of  money 
until  said  boat  shall  have  arrived 
at  Majorca,  being  navigated  by  di¬ 
rect  route  as  above.  And  also,  if 
said  boat  shall  be  safe  and  sound 
in  some  other  place,  before  said 
six  months,  the  present  instrument 
is  likewise  null  and  void  as  if  it 
had  not  been  made.  And  likewise 
if  said  boat  shall  have  changed  its 
course  said  instrument  is  null  and 
void  and  as  if  it  had  not  been  made. 

In  said  manner  and  under  said 
conditions  I  promise  to  make  said 
settlement,  otherwise  I  promise  to 
you  to  pay  and  incur  the  penalty 
of  double  the  stipulated  amount  of 
said  money  together  with  restitution 
of  damages  and  expenses  which  may 
arise  on  that  account  or  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  litigation,  the  aforesaid  re¬ 
maining  secure  under  the  pledge 
and  security  of  my  property,  goods, 
and  possessions. 

Made  in  Genoa,  in  a  room  in  the 
house  of  Carlus  and  Bonifacus 
brothers  of  Ususmares,  in  the  year 
from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  1347, 
following  the  custom  in  Genoa,  on 
the  23d  day  of  October  about  even¬ 
tide. 

Witnesses  Nicolaus  of  Tacius, 
draper,  and  Johannes  of  Rachus, 
son  of  Bonanatus  a  citizen  of 
Genoa. 

In  1816  in  an  excavation  near  Rome 
i  tablet  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
remple  of  Antinuous  which  contains  in 
iheir  entirety  the  rules  of  a  burial 
society.  The  Roman  life  table  for  the 
calculation  of  annuities  and  perpetui¬ 
ties,  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy 
making  compulsory  sickness  provisions 
for  mariners,  and  the  guild  ordinances 
regarding  burial  and  support  of  the  poor 
of  England  are  among  just  a  few  of 
the  interesting  documents  shown  in  the 
charts. 

Insurance  historians  are  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  The  Prudential  lor  compil¬ 
ing  this  data. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


HUDSON  COUNTY  MEN  MEET 

Hold  Annual  Meeting  in  Hoboken  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dinner — Membership  to 
Be  Extended 


JOHN  KAVANAGH 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  Hudson  County 
was  held  at  Myers  Hotel,  Hoboken,  on 
Wednesday. 

Old  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  business  session  was  concluded 
by  a  dinner  to  which  all  Hoboken 
agents,  whether  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  not,  had  been  invited.  This 
was  one  of  four  similar  meetings  which 
had  been  planned,  one  held  previously 
in  Jersey  City,  one  to  be  held  in  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  one  to  be  held  in  North  Hud¬ 
son.  The  dates  for  these  future  meet¬ 
ings  have  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association,  a  rule 
was  adopted  adjusting  the  dues  of  the 
Underwriters  Association  of  Hudson 
County  to  include  membership  in  the 
New  Jersey  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  making  such  mem¬ 
bership  automatic. 


A.  Irving  Brewster,  who  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising  and 
publicity  department  of  the  Home,  has 
for  years  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  hardest-working  energetic 
and  ab'e  newspaper  men  on  William 
Street.  He  combines  a  great  many 
talents,  being  an  expert  insurance  en¬ 
gineer,  and  a  good  writer  on  every 
branch  of  insurance. 


John  Kavanagh,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  new  president  of  the  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents  Assn,  of  New  York,  is 
managing  agent  of  the  Standard  Acci¬ 
dent  in  Rochester:  Asked  for  some 
details  of  his  career  Mr.  Kavanagh 
said  modestly:  ‘It  has  been  like  the 
career  of  a  thousand  other  ordinary 
mortals;  nothing  eventful  or  startling.” 
However,  Rochester  agents  say  that 
Mr.  Kavanagh  is  an  unusually  good 
business-getter,  a  splendid  man  to  head 
the  agents  association,  and  is  a  hard 
worker.  For  the  past  fourteen  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business,  all  of  this  time  connected 
with  the  Standard  Accident.  His  activ¬ 
ities  outside  of  insurance  have  been 
confined  to  personal  recreation.  He  is 
fond  of  golf. 

*  *  * 

D.  K.  Paige,  of  Akron,  O.,  wrote  $1,- 
162,878  in  five  years,  and  his  work  was 
so  clean  cut  that  the  Mutual  Life  sent 
his  record  out  to  other  agents  to  study. 
In  brief  it  follows: 

No.  of  applications  written.  .  200 

Average  per  year .  40 

Amounting  to  (all  written  and 

paid  for)  . $1,162,878 

Average  each  policy .  5,814 

Average  amount  written  and 

paid  for  per  year .  232,500 

Total  premiums  for  five  years  40,540 

Average  per  year .  8,100 

Average  premium  per  $1,000 

(about)  .  $35 

Amount  of  term  insurance  in 

five  years  .  185,000 

Amount  of  term  insurance 

converted  .  53,000 

Amount  of  term  insurance 

net  (11%)  .  132,000 

Corporation  and  Partnership 

insurance  (35%)  .  401,000 

Amount  declined  (five  years)  36,000 
Policies  returned — not  taken .  1 

Number  $1,000  policies .  20 

*  *  * 

L.  F.  Carey,  manager  of  the  Eastern, 
Central  and  Northern  Pennsylvania 
agency  of  the  Standard  Life  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  leading  producer  among  that 
company’s  agents,  gives  as  the  chief 
reason  for  his  success  the  fact  that  he 
is  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work. 
His  most  happy  moments  are  spent  in 
close  personal  contact  with  prospects 
for  insurance,  who,  when  he  leaves 
them,  are  no  longer  prospects,  but 
owners  of  insurance  protection.  Mr. 
Carey  is  a  quiet,  yet  thoughtful  and 
vigorous  type  of  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  operates  on  a  service  basis. 
Such  a  man  will  always  be  found  well 
up  among  the  leaders  of  the  company 
he  represents. 


J.  Lehrenkrauss’  Sons,  Brooklyn,  now 
write  $500,000  yearly  in  premiums,  and 
have  a  brokerage  connection  with  1,600 
certified  brokers.  The  business  was 
founded  by  the  late  Julius  Lehrenkrauss, 
Sr.,  a  notary  public  who  opened  a  small 
real  estate  office  on  December  1,  1878. 
His  idea  was  service.  He  established  a 
tax  bureau  to  look  after  the  taxes  on 
property  of  his  clients,  a  steamship 
ticket  agency  and  foreign  money  ex¬ 
change  for  those  who  wished  to  go 
abroad  or  send  money  across  the  ocean, 
established  connections  with  foreign 
correspondents  to  look  after  his  clients’ 
interests  in  other  lands,  a  law  depart¬ 
ment  for  their  legal  affairs,  and  an  in¬ 
surance  agency  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  preferred  to  arrange  for  in¬ 
surance  in  the  same  office  to  which  they 
came  on  other  business.  In  1885  Julius 
Lehrenkrauss,  Jr.,  became  associated 
with  his  father,  his  younger  brother, 
Herman,  joining  him  in  1888.  Two  New 
York  brokerage  houses,  which  placed 
business  thirty-six  years  ago,  still  have 
relations  with  the  firm. 

J.  Lehrenkrauss’  Sons  occupy  a  five- 
story  building,  and  their  business  is 
constantly  growing. 

*  *  * 

Burton  R.  Mansfield,  much  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  insurance  men  who  not 
only  hold  him  in  much  respect,  but  har¬ 
bor  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  per¬ 
sonality,  has  been  re-appointed  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  a  Yale  graduate,  and  holds 
the  degrees  of  Ph.  B.  and  LL.  B.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  and 
has  practiced  his  profession  in  New 
Haven  ever  since.  In  1893-5  he  was  in¬ 
surance  commissioner,  and  in  1911  Gov 
ernor  Baldwin  appointed  him  for  four 
years.  He  is  actively  identified  with 
numerous  interests,  being  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Savings  Bank,  director 
in  the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  the 
New  Haven  Water  Company  and 
others.  He  is  one  of  the  private  art 
collectors  of  the  State,  and  a  member 
of  many  clubs.  Incidentally,  he  has 
been  a  rattling  good  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  A.  Wallis,  manager  for 

Greater  New  York  of  the  Fidelity 

Mutual  Life,  received  word  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Talbot  this  week  that  his  agency 
had  led  all  the  others  in  the  United 
States  in  February  on  paid  business. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agency 
is  only  two  years  old  the  record  is 
most  unusual- 

*  *  * 

I.  C.  McNeill,  for  two  years  agency 
director  Western  States  Life  Insurance 
company  at  Los  Angeles  and  for  the 
past  few  months  Instructor  of  Agent3 
at  the  home  office,  has  cancelled  liis 
contract  to  attend  for  a  time  to  his 
personal  estate  in  Tennessee  and  New 
York.  During  his  experience  in  agency 
building,  Mr.  McNeill  has  the  credit  of 
placing  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
business  of  life  insurance. 


Albert  Cheney  Johnson,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Casualty 
Company,  and  Miss  Helen  Kelly,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Austin  Price  Kelly,  prominent 
New  York  banker,  have  announced 
their  engagement. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  McGee,  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  St.  Paul  Fire 
&  Marine,  Massachusetts  Fire  &  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Providence-Washington,  has 
been  appointed  a  governor  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Federation  of  New  York,  which 
by  the  way  is  increasing  numerically  to 
the  satisfaction  of.  its  officers  and  gov¬ 
ernors. 

*  *  * 

H.  T.  Boone,  Panama  general  agent 
of  the  Pan-American  Life  is  opening  up 
Colombia  for  the  Company.  He  is  a 
large  producer. 


March  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 

GO  TO  COURT  OVER  BINDER  where  appointee  is  to  conduct  his  busi- 


DISPUTE  OVER  CANCELLATION 


R.  A.  Corroon  &  Co.,  Brokers;  Sterling, 
Wrote  Line;  American  Hay 
Company  Owned  Risk 


iSome  interesting  points  about  the 
longevity  of  binders  will  be  brought  out 
this  week  in  a  suit  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  the  case  being  that  of 
Samuel  Heilman  vs.  the  Sterling  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  The  claim  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Heilman  by  the  American 
Hay  Company,  owner  of  a  mill,  elevator 
building  and  hay  shed  at  Townley,  N. 
J.  The  risk  burned  on  May  26,  1913,  be¬ 
ing  a  total  loss  with  $47,000  insurance, 
$1,500  of  which  was  in  the  Sterling. 


Corroon  Placed  the  Risk 

The  line  was  placed  by  R.  A.  Corroon 
&  Co.,  G.  G.  Gottlieb,  now  in  business 
for  himself  in  New  York  city,  being 
the  placer;  and  he  secured  a  binder  on 
May  9.  The  agent  of  the  Sterling- 
then  Daniel  R.  Faulkner — wrote  a  let¬ 


ter  inquiring  if  there  were  any  baling 
of  hay  at  the  risk  in  Townley.  Within 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  there  was  not.  On  or  about 
May  22,  1913,  agent  (Faulkner)  return¬ 
ed  the  forms  for  the  line  to  R.  A.  Cor¬ 
roon  &  Co.,  saying  he  was  unable  to 
write  it.  This  was  treated  as  a  notice 
of  cancellation  by  the  broker  which 
under  the  terms  of  the  standard  policy 
requires  five  days’  notice.  The  time, 
therefore,  would  have  expired  on  May 
27.  On  May  26,  the  day  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  five  days’  notice,  a  fire 
occurred  and  the  property  was  totally 
destroyed. 


The  insurance  company  admits  that 
an  agent  of  the  defendant  issued  the 
binder  on  or  about  May  9,  but  contends 
that  it  was  good  only  for  fifteen  days 
from  that  date;  and  that  the  insurance 
company  tentatively  agreed  to  issue  a 
policy  under  the  standard  form  „of  New 
Jersey,  conditioned  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  and  agreement  then  made 
that  the  binder  was  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  home  office  of  the  defend¬ 
ant,  and  upon  the  further  condition 
upon  the  warranty  and  representation 
then  made  that  there  was  no  further 
baling  of  hay  whatever  done  upon  the 
premises  and  that  on  May  24,  1913, 
within  15  days  after  the  binder  was  is¬ 
sued  the  insurance  company  notified 
the  American  Hay  Company  that  it 
would  not  insure  the  latter,  and  that 
the  binder  at  its  expiration  was  void. 
The  insurance  company  further  alleges 
that  there  was  baling  of  hay,  despite 
representation  to  the  contrary. 


3.  That  Insurance  Department  be 
given  discretionary  powers  as  to  ap¬ 
pointment  of  agents. 

4.  That  applicants  for  agent’s  li¬ 
censes  should  state  that  “Applicant  in¬ 
tends  to  engage  in  business  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  good  fa.th.” 


WILL  ENTER  NEW  YORK 


Industrial  Fire  and  Wilmington  Fire 
Now  Being  Consolidated — Plans 
of  Operation 


The  Wilmington  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Delaware,  with  assets  of  $147,- 
000,  capital  of  $100,000,  and  surplus  of 
$23,000,  is  being  consolidated  with  the 
Industrial  Fire  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
has  $106,000  capital  and  $23,000  sur¬ 
plus.  As  soon  as  the  consolidation  is 
effected  they  will  probably  seek  ad¬ 
mission  to  New  York  and  other  States. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  control  of 
the  companies,  and,  outside  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  will  be  operated 
under  the  agency  plan  directly  by  the 
Industrial  Fire,  they  will  write  their 
business  through  the  J.  S.  Frelinghuy- 
sen  General  Agency  of  New  York. 


UNITE  INTERESTS 


Cramer  &  Gorsline  Form  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Agency — Represent  Big 
Companies 


C.  H.  Cramer,  who  has  been  a  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent  in  New  Brunswick  for 
fourteen  years,  and  Ralph  V.  M.  Gors¬ 
line  have  combined  their  interests  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Gorsline. 
The  representations  of  the  agency  in¬ 
clude  ten  of  the  biggest  fire  companies 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gorsline  has  been  in  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  for  fifteen  years,  of 
late  as  secretary  of  the  Neilson  T. 
Parker  agency,  and  is  secretary  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Cramer  &  Gorsline  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  also  the  proverb  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  mostly  curiosity.  The 
front  window  of  their  office  bears  the 
legend,  “T.  I.  M.”  When  anyone  yields 
to  instinct  and  asks  the  idea,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “The  Insurance  Men.”  • 


ADDS  ANOTHER  GOOD  ONE 


William  H.  Kenzel  Company  Becomes 
Metropolitan  Agent  of  Equitable 
Fire  and  Marine 


Plaintiff’s  Denials 

The  plaintiff  denies  that  the  binder 
was  for  fifteen  days,  but  that  it  was 
for  twelve  months;  and  denies  that 
there  was  any  misrepresentation  made 
regarding  baling  of  hay  or  anything 
else.  Leon  M.  Prince,  of  Prince  & 
Nathan,  represents  the  plaintiff;  Leo 
Levy,  the  insurance  company. 


THREE  MONTHS’  APPRENTICESHIP 


Suggestion  for  Agency  Appointments  in 
New  York  Towns  of  Over 
10,000  Population 


The  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  in  charge  of  agents’  qualifica¬ 
tions  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  For  towns  of  over  ten  thousand 
that  ail  new  agency  appointments  should 
be  men  who  have  served  at  least  three 
months  full  working  time  at  the  fire 
insurance  business  in  some  regularly 
organized  office. 

2.  No  agent  can  be  appointed  who 
is  not  vouched  for  as  to  ability  and 
character  by  at  least  three  business 
men  of  standing  in  the  same  town 


The  William  H.  Kenzel  Company  of 
New  York  has  been  appointed  Metro¬ 
politan  agent  of  the  Equitable  Fire 
and  Marine  of  Providence,  as  of  March 
8.  The  Equitable  is  an  old  line  stock 
company  organized  in  1859  and  has  a 
capital  of  $400,000  with  a  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  $604,303.  It  has  been 
entered  in  this  State  for  some  years 
and  is  known  on  the  street  as  a  con¬ 
servative,  prompt-paying  company. 

The  Kenzel  Agency  has  a  capacity 
for  writing  big  business  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Equitable  Fire  and  Marine 
to  the  quota  of  four  companies  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  office  greatly  adds  to 
its  facilities.  The  companies  are:  The 
Commerce  of  Albany,  the  Columbian 
National  Fire  of  Detroit,  the  Cleveland 
National  Fire  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
Granite  State  Fire  of  Portsmouth. 


STATE  BUILDINGS  FAVORED 

Assemblyman  Sampsel,  of  Snyder 
County,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature,  last  week,  giving 
preference  in  placing  fire  insurance  on 
State  buildings  and  those  of  institutions 
receiving  State  support,  to  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  incorporated  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


U 


The  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Has  just  appointed  the  insurance  agency  of 

J.  LEHRENKRAUSS’  SONS 

359  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN 

As  Sole  Agents  for  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Districts  of  Brooklyn 

This  agency  now  represents 

THE  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
THE  AMERICAN  CENTRAL  FIRE  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIRE  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  AACHEN  &  MUNICH  FIRE  of  Germany 
THE  HAMRURG-RREMEN  FIRE  of  Germany 
THE  CAMDEN  FIRE  INS.  ASSN,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
THE  INSURANCE  CO.  STATE  OF  PA.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  All  Casualty  Lines 

THE  HARTFORD  ACCIDENT  &  INDEMNITY  CO.  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and 

THE  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  of  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


THIS  OFFICE  NOW  HAS  EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES  FOR  WRITING  LARGE 
LINES  ON  GOOD  RISKS. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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A^uuN  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AGENTS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ha9  been  taken  and  we  understand  that  of  which  no  report  was  made  to  the 

t  fs  net  considered  advisable  to  request  New  York  Insurance  Department,  thus 
it  is  npt  ^onswierea  auv  „  making  a  total  of  nearly  seventeen  (17) 

any  pledge  at  this  time.  per  C(fnt  of  the  entire  United  States 

Mr.  Krouse’s  Statement  premiums  or  approximately  fifty  mil- 

C.  A.  Krouse,  of  Clarence  A.  Krouse  lion  ( $50,000, 000)  dollars  premiums,  on 
&  Co  said-  the  choicest  class  of  business,  annually 

“From  the  agent’s  viewpoint  we  be-  reinsured  under  foreign  re-insurance 
lieve  the  companies  would  secure  a  contracts. 

more  varied  classification  and  a  better  Th.ait  the  average  expense,  including 
distributed  liability,  if  they  would  write  commissions,  to  premiums,  to  the  nine- 
only  net  lines.  Under  these  conditions  teen  f0re}gn  re-insurance  companies,  as 
agents  would  exchange  business  with  reported  to  the  New  York  Insurance 
each  other.  4  .  Department,  was  twenty-nine  and  six 

“The  question  is  asked,  ‘What  is  a  tenths  (29  6-10th)  per  cent, 
proper  net  line?’  This  is  a  point  that  T1)at  the  average  expense,  including 
has  been  under  discussion t  with  the  As-  to  premiums,  to  the  ftrSt 

sociation  of  Agents,  and,  while  the  ma  eteen  American  fire  insurance  com- 

jority  of  them  seem  to  understand  what  .  (considered  in  alphabetical  or- 

the  net  line  should  be  for  his  individual  P“ie_s_  v.nnrti^  nremi- 


company,  some  representatives  frankly 


der,  as  to  names  and  reporting  premi- 
incomes  of  one  million  dollars  and 


admitted  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  39  g.jgths  per  cent 


their  larger  companies  net  line  amount¬ 
ed  to.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  action  taken  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  not  be  lived  up  to  at  this 
time,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
so.” 

A  Letter  Explaining  Resolutions 

The  committee  on  reinsurance  in 
treaty  companies  of  the  Philadelphia 


for  its  aim  acquainting  the  companies 
with  the  resolution  adopted: 

Gentlemen: —  .  ,  c  t>  ^ 

We  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  this  Association,  at  its  meeting 
held  this  date.  ,  .  ,  ... 

We  believe  that  the  good  intent  of  tins  reso¬ 
lution  will  be  apparent  to  all  and  we  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  its  operation,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  parties  to  the  policy  contract,  1. 
e  the  Company,  the  assured  and  the  local 
agent,  are  all  conserved  and  receive  due  con¬ 
sideration,  in  the  following  manner; 

The  Company  would  receive  a  much  greater 
distribution  of  liability  and  a  large  increase  in 

net  premiums.  .  .. _ 

The  assured  would,  in  event  of  conflagration, 
receive  indemnity  from  a  larger  number  ol 
companies,  whose  disbursements  would  be 
limited  to  their  net  retentions,  instead  ot  trom 
a  comparatively  few  larger  companies,  whose 
ability  to  make  payments,  in  full,  might  be  con¬ 
ditional  upon  their  ability  to  collect  under  their 

foreign  reinsurance  treaty  contracts,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  here  remark  that  lire  insur- 
ance  corporations  are  somewhat  similar  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  so  far  that  the  greatest  bulk  does 
not,  necessarily,  indicate  the  greatest  truth- 
worthiness.  ,  ,  .  ,  „ 

The  local  agent  would  receive  full  commis¬ 
sion  on  premiums  on  all  business  located  with¬ 
in  the  allotted  territory. 

It  would  seem  that  movements  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  fire  insurance  business  are 
usually  in  the  interests  of  one  party  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  only  in  some  cases  two  are  considered,  but 
we  believe  this  resolution  to  be  almost  unique, 
because  of  the  consideration  given  to  all  three 
parties  and  for  this  reason  we  feel  confident 
that  it  will  receive  your  approval  and  support. 

The  Committee  will  much  appreciate  receiv¬ 
ing  any  suggestions  you  may  care  to  _ make,  re¬ 
garding  the  operation  of  this  resolution. 

The  Resolution 

The  resolution,  with  the  exception  of 
the  concluding  paragraph,  printed  else¬ 
where,  follows: 

Whereas:  The  rapidly  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  larger  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  of  accepting  lines  of 
fire  insurance  for  amounts  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  net  carrying  capacity,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  re-insuring  such  ex¬ 
cess  in  foreign  re-insurance  companies, 
in  order  to  secure  a  commission  there¬ 
on  and  a  possible  participation  in  the 


Below  follows  an  itemized  list  of  the 
above: 

Foreign  Re-Insurance 


Companies 

Premiums. 

Exp. 

Balkan  . 

$1,860,000 

30.6 

Bulgaria  . 

1,260,000 

31.7 

Cologne  . 

1,191,000 

33.8 

Fire  Reinsurance 

1,350,000 

29.7 

First  Russina... 

1,130,000 

32.1 

Frankona  . 

275,000 

31.9 

Jakor  . 

2,500,000 

28.7 

International  . . . 

4,370,000 

32.3 

Moscow  . 

1,600,000 

32.7 

Munich  . 

5,700,000 

28.6 

Paternelle  . 

640,000 

35.3 

Rossia  . 

6,720,000 

30.0 

Russian  . 

1,105,000 

32.8 

Salamandra  .... 

2,420,000 

28.4 

Second  Russian. 

640,000 

00.22 

Skandia  . 

1,200,000 

31.7 

Swiss  . 

.  1,380,000 

32.7 

Union  &  Phenix 

.  1,150,000 

31.3 

Warsaw  . 

620,000 

29.0 

$37,111,000 

563.5 

terests  of  the  members  of  this  associ¬ 
ation,  to  wit: 

That  of  the  total  fire  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  of  three  hundred  million  ($300,- 
000,000)  of  dollars,  collected  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  1913, 
about  twelve  and  one-half  (12%)  per 
cent.,  or  over  thirty-seven  million  dol¬ 
lars  ($37,000,000)  were  re-insured,  un¬ 
der  treaty  contracts,  in  nineteen  (19) 
foreign  re-insurance  companies,  as  per 
reports  to  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

That  it  is  estimated,  by  competent 
authorities,  that  in  addition  to  this  vast 
sum,  at  least  thirteen  million  dollars, 
were  re-insured,  under  treaty  contracts, 
in  foreign  re-insurance  companies,  and 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


Average  expense  to  premiums. 

19  foreign  re-insurance  Co.’s  29.6. 
American  Companies 
Companies  Expense 

Aetna,  Conn .  35.9 

Agricultural  .  41.1 

Alliance,  Phila .  33.8 

American,  N.  J .  41.3 

American  Cent .  39.5 

Boston  .  38.7 

Camden  .  39.0 

Concordia  .  42.4 

Connecticut  .  42.0 

Continental  .  37.5 

Fidelity  Phenix .  40.3 

Fire  Asscn .  41.0 

Firemens  Fund .  38.9 

Firemens,  Nk . 41.5 

Franklin,  Phila .  41.7 

German  American,  N.  Y .  38.8 

Germania,  N.  Y .  43.0 

Glens  Falls .  41.0 

Hanover,  N.  Y . 40.4 

757.8 

Average  expense  to  premiums 

19  American  Co.’s .  39.8 

This  table  shows  that  the  cost  of  ac¬ 
quirement  of  business  to  the  nineteen 
leading  American  fire  insurance  com- 

_ _  ^ _  panies  quoted,  was  thirty-nine  and 

profits  of  such  re-insurance,  can  only  be  eight-tenths  per  cent.,  and  that  the  cost 
regarded  as  a  direct  menace  to  the  in-  of  acquirement  of  business  to  the  nine- 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  CO, 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  0.  IRWIN,  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  See.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1B17 


teen  foreign  re-insurance  companies 
was  twenty-nine  and  six-tenths  per 
cent.,  or  more  than  ten  per  cent,  less 
than  the  cost  to  American  companies 
and  that  the  foreign  re-insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  only  enabled  to  secure  their 
business  at  this  low  cost  because  .of 
tlie  elimination  of  the  local  agent,  in 
whose  territory  the  re-insured  risks  are 
located  and 

Whereas:  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
one  and  one-quarter  million  of  dollars 
of  premiums,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  premiums  of  Philadelphia  are  an¬ 
nually  re-insured  in  the  foreign  reinsur¬ 
ance  companies,  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  companies  repre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  this  association. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 
Established  1824 


Ep£ 

tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 
FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S,  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


JERSEY  INDEPENDENT  RATES 


INTERESTING  POINTS  IN  THEM 


Simplicity  of  Bakers’  Mutual  Rate — 
Charman  Files  for  Flour 
Mills  and  Elevators 


Of  the  independent  rates  filed  with 
the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Department, 
A.  H.  Charman,  of  Magnolia,  N.  J.,  files 
for  the  Central  Manufacturers’  Mutual 
of  Van  Wert,  O.;  Grain  Dealers’  Na¬ 
tional  of  Indianapolis;  Indiana  Lum¬ 
bermen’s  of  Indianapolis;  Lumber  Mu¬ 
tual  of  Boston;  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  of 
Mansfield,  O.;  Mill  Owners’  Mutual  of 
Des  Moines;  Pennsylvania  Lumber¬ 
men’s  of  Philadelphia,  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Millers  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Scott  M. 
Fell,  who  formerly  filed  for  the  Factory 
Insurance  Association,  is  now  with 
Fell  &  Moon,  Trenton  local  agents,  and 
nearly  all  of  his  rate  designations,  filed 
with  the  Insurance  Department,  have 
been  revoked.  Alfred  S.  Mooney,  of 
Philadelphia,  files  automobile  rates  for 
the  Springfield  F.  &  M.;  James  B. 
Springer  filed  for  the  Seaboard  Pire; 
Walter  G.  Wray  filed  automobile  rates 
for  the  Commercial  Union  group.  The 
fire  mutuals  file  their  own  rates. 

A  representative  of  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  inspected  the  independent 
rates  this  week,  and  found  consider¬ 
able  of  interest. 

The  Bucks  County  Contributionships 
for  Insuring  Houses  and  Other  Build¬ 
ings  From  Loss  By  Fire  Charges  3 Ms  per 
cent,  for  ten  years  for  frame  dwellings; 
2%  per  cent,  for  bricks;  3%  per  cent, 
for  brick  stores;  5  per  cent,  for  frame 
stores.  A  policy  fee  of  $1  is  charged. 
This  is  a  Pennsylvania  mutual. 

No  Distinction  Among  Bakers 

The  Bakers’  Mutual  Protective  Fire  of 
Newark  rates  all  risks,  regardless  of 
structure  or  materials  in  the  buildings, 
at  $2  for  two  years.  The  same  rate  ap¬ 
plies  to  machinery  and  equipment, 
“there  being  no  distinction  whatever  as 
to  character  of  risks.”  The  rates  are 
paid  “by  an  initial  instalment  of  $2  for 
each  $100  of  insurance  value  written  by 
the  said  company.”  Perfectly  simple, 
this! 

The  Cumberland  Mutual,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  divides  dwellings  into  5  class¬ 
es.  The  top  rate  is  23  cents,  brick  or 
stone;  25  cents  frame.  Minimum  rates 
for  Class  A  are  10 Vz  cents  for  brick 
dwellings,  12 y2  for  contents;  15  cents 
for  frame  buildings  16  for  contents.  No 
extra  charge  is  made  for  automobiles 
unless  housed  in  a  building  insured  in 
the  company,  when  5  cents  is  added  per 
hundred  for  each  year.  Where  the  80 
per  cent,  co-insurance  clause  is  made 
part  of  a  Cumberland  policy  the  rate  is 
reduced  20  per  cent. 

A  Mutual’s  Auto  Rates 

The  Farmers  Mutual  of  Salem  has 
the  following  rates  for  automobiles: 


Models  of  current  year . $1.25 

Models  of  one  year  back .  1.25 

Older  models  .  1.75 


The  prohibited  automobile  list  of  this 
mutual  consists  of  cars  propelled  by 
steam,  cars  used  habitually  for  carry¬ 
ing  passengers  for  hire,  cars  used  for 
racing  purposes,  cars  covered  by  mort¬ 
gages  on  in  litigation. 

The  Farmers  of  Salem  charges  12 
cents  a  year  for  brick,  metal  roof  dwell¬ 
ings  in  Salem,  Bridgeton  and  Wood¬ 
bury;  and  15  cents  a  year  for  shingle 
roofs.  It  charges  40  cents  a  year  for 
private  stables  under  fire  protection, 
and  55  cents  for  unprotected  stables. 

The  Farmers  Reliance  of  Camden 
charges  five  mills  per  dollar  of  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on  dwell¬ 
ing  homes;  eight  mills  for  live  stock 
and  farm  produce,  and  ten  mills  for 
barns,  schools,  churches  and  grange 
halls.  Its  method  of  assessment  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  department  in  detail. 
For  writing  an  application  a  charge  of 
$1  is  made;  for  writing  a  policy,  50 


cents;  for  writing  renewals,  $1  a  pol¬ 
icy;  for  assigning  policy,  50  cents;  for 
transferring  insurance,  25  cents. 

Elevators  and  Flour  Mills 
The  Grain  Dealers’  National  Mutual 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  has  these 
basic  rates: 

Flour  Mill  With  Water  Power 
Brick  or  stone,  first  class  in  every 

respect  . $3.50 

Frame  or  brick  veneered  or  iron 
clad,  first  class  in  every  respect  4.00 
Flour  Mill,  Detached  Steam  Power 
Add  5  cents  for  each  2  feet  power 


plant  is  detached  less  than  20 
feet. 

Add  for  shingle  roof  on  mill . 50 

Country  Elevator  With  Steam  Power 
Basis  rate  .  1.75 


The  Mill  Owners’  Mutual  of  Des 

Moines,  charges  for  country  ele¬ 
vator,  steam  power,  basis  rate..  1.75 

Flour  mills,  $3.50  and  $4.00. 

The  Merchants’  Mutual  of  Woodbury 
files  the  shortest  schedule  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  follows:  “For  one  year  on 
merchandise  or  building  containing  the 
same  %  of  1  per  cent,  for  one  year; 
and  on  household  goods,  dwellings  or 
stables,  y2  of  1  per  cent.,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  $1.50  for  policy  survey.” 

The  Rahway  Mutual  insures  dwell¬ 
ings,  store  property,  household  goods 
and  furniture  for  5  or  10  years.  It 
charges  a  policy  fee  of  50  cents  and 
“surveyor’s  expenses.”  Brick  dwellings 
are  rated  1%  per  cent,  in  the  country; 
1  per  cent,  in  cities;  frame  dwellings 
are  2  per  cent,  on  farms;  1  per  cent,  in 
cities. 

The  Retail  Merchants  of  Paterson 
charges  4  per  cent,  for  three  years  on 
detached  dwellings;  5  per  cent,  on 
business  property. 

The  Shrewsbury  Mutual  of  Eaton- 
town  charges  $2.50  per  $1,000  one  year, 
on  dwelling  houses  and  contents. 

Seaboard’s  Rates 

The  rates  for  the  Seaboard  Fire  of 
Atlantic  City  were  filed  by  James  B. 
Springer.  In  part  they  follow: 

Seashore  Dwellings 

Brick,  40  cents  for  one  year,  $1  for 
three  years  on  building;  and  same  on 
contents. 

Frame — 58  cents,  for  one  year;  $1.45 
for  three  years;  same  on  contents. 

Seashore  Hotels 

Brick,  $2  for  one  year  on  building  or 
contents. 

Frame,  $3  for  one  year  on  building 
or  contents. 

Stores  and  Merchandise 

Brick  stores  with  dwelling  occupancy, 
96  cents  on  building  and  $1.06  contents 
one  year;  $2.40  building,  $2.65  contents 
three  years. 

Without  dwelling  occupancy,  $106 
building;  $1.16  contents.  Frame  with 
dwelling  occupancy,  $1.08  building,  $1.18 
contents.  Frame,  without  dwelling  occu¬ 
pancy,  $1.18  building;  $1.28  contents. 


GETS  NEWARK  IN  BROOKLYN 

The  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  an  unusually  strong  corps 
of  agents,  this  week  made  another  im¬ 
portant  appointment,  giving  its  agency 
in  Brooklyn  to  J.  Lehrenkraus's,  Sons, 
one  of  the  leading  agents  of  that  city. 


T.  &  W.  APPOINTMENT 

The  Terrill  &  Wordley  Company  of 
Newark  has  been  appointed  Essex 
County  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Com¬ 
mercial. 


Pire,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  Newark 

Chartered  in  1846 

Capital  Stock  -  -  .  S 1 .000,000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,452.04.3.92 

Special  Reserve  Fund  -  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  3,252,859.29 


Total  Assets  -  -  $10,004,903.21 

P.  L.  HOADI.EY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon.  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Bailey,  V.  Pres’t. 


F.  lfoad  Icy,  Secretary 


A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 

Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


'  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
Amenea” 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GTTY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 

EST/  BLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  19  14 

Assets  .  *1,439  399.63 

Liabilities  .  679,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J-  H.  LENEHAN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 
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Transportation, 
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Post 

EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 

BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t  Secretary 

F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848  w.  E.  HAINES,  Secy* 

"  Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jl gents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHIL.ADELPHIA 

General  Jlgenl 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  Y ork 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


STIR  OVER  SAFEGUARD  VALVE 


DENY  AUTO  RATE  REDUCTION. 


Fire  Prevention  Company  Issued  Circu¬ 
lars  Claiming  15  Per  Cent.  Off 
for  Installation 


The  Fire  Prevention  Company  of 
Providence  has  created  considerable 
stir  among  brokers  by  sending  out  a  cir¬ 
cular  saying  that  the  “Safeguard”  valve, 
which  it  manufactures,  and  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  the 
gasoline  from  the  carburetor  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  instantly  and  automatically  in 
case  of  fire,  will  upon  installation  en¬ 
title  an  automobile  owner  to  a  15  per 
cent,  reduction  in  his  insurance  pre¬ 
mium. 

“If  your  insurance  company  will  not. 
give  you  this  reduction  write  us,  and  we 
will  tell  you  of  companies  who  will.” 

Inquiry  at  the  New  York  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange  resulted  in  information 
that  the  Exchange  has  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  reduction. 

Provide  nce-Washington 

Inquiry  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
pany  brought  the  following  letter:  “The 
Providence-Washington  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Providence  has  granted  the  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  for  cars  equipped  with 
our  Safeguard  Valve.  We  are  in  com¬ 
munication  with  all  the  other  companies 
insuring  automobiles  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  as  fast  as  we  add 
their  names  to  our  list.” 

A  letter  from  the  Automobile  Under¬ 
writers  Conference  reads  as  follows: 

“So  far  as  the  territory  of  the  New 
York  Agreement  is  concerned  the  Provi¬ 
dence-Washington  has  not  and  will  not 
allow  any  allowance  for  the  Safeguard 
Valve.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  their 
home  office  at  Providence  this  matter  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  and  an  adjustment  will  no  doubt  be 
reached  immediately.” 

Valve  Described 

The  National  Board’s  report  on  the 
Safeguard  Valve,  follows: 

“Automatic  gasoline  shut-off  valve  de¬ 
signed  to  be  installed  near  the  carbure¬ 
tor  or  mixed  in  the  fuel  supply  line  of 
automobiles  and  motor  boats,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  fuel  to 
the  carburetor  or  mixed  in  emergency 
cases  by  the  melting  of  a  fusible  link 
which  allows  a  spring  to  close  the  valve. 

“When  properly  located  and  installed 
it  is  considered  suitable  for  use  as  a 
means  of  preventing  continuous  flow  of 
hazardous  liquid  fuel  from  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  motor  boats.” 


STATE  LICENSES 


Should  Answer  All  Requirements  for 
Brokers,  New  York  Assembly- 
man  is  Told 


A  Mt.  Vernon  insurance  man,  who 
has  a  brokerage  license  from  the  State, 
but  could*  get  no  certificate  from  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  has 
complained  to  Assemblyman  Coffey,  of 
Mt.  Vernon  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
get  fire  insurance  commissions  on  busi¬ 
ness  he  controls  in  the  Bronx.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  rating  association  in  making 
it  possible  or  impossible  for  a  State  li¬ 
censed  broker  to  get  commissions  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  exchange  is 
being  severely  criticised  in  some  quar¬ 
ters. 


Diverting  Business  on  Mortgaged 
Property 

The  mortgaged  property  insurance 
bill  in  favor  of  which  New  York  bro¬ 
kers  spoke  at  Albany  last  week  before 
the  Assembly’s  Insurance  Committee, 
in  an  amendment  to  the  insurance  laws 
of  1909,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Neither  a  trustee,  director  or  offi¬ 
cer  of  an  insurance  company  shall  di¬ 
rect  or  require  a  borrower  of  such  com¬ 
pany,  upon  mortgage,  to  negotiate  any 
policy  of  insurance  on  the  mortgaged 


property  through  •  a  particular  insur¬ 
ance  broker  or  brokers,  or  attempt  to 
divert  to  any  particular  insurance  bro¬ 
ker  or  brokers  the  patronage  of  borrow¬ 
ers  from  such  life  insurance  company 
or  refuse  to  accept  an  insurance  policy 
on  the  property  mortgaged  or  proposed 
to  be  mortgaged  because  it  was  not  ne¬ 
gotiated  through  a  particular  insurance 
broker  or  brokers.” 

At  the  hearing  there  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  measure  whatever.  The 
New  York  brokers  quickly  showed  that 
the  trust  companies  and  savings  banks 
had  been  forced  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  view  of  the  amendment  of  the 
banking  laws.  The  brokers  also  ex¬ 
plained  that  practically  all  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  except  one  had  discon¬ 
tinued  the  system. 

»  *  * 

Power  of  Brokers 

At  the  hearing  in  Albany  last  week 
New  York  brokers  said  that  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Fire  Brokers  Association ' 
oi  New  York  control  80  per  cent,  of  the 
business  of  the  city,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  income  of  New  York  was  10  per 
cent,  of  the  country’s  premiums. 

*  *  * 

Will  Discuss  Brokerage  Conditions 

Frank  B.  Hall,  of  Frank  B-  Hall  & 
Co.,  will  be  the  guest  and  speaker  of 
the  Barebones  Alumni  Association,  at 
its  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  17, 
which  is  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hall  will 
talk  on  brokerage  conditions  the  way 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
his  views  will  be  not  only  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  instructive  in  the  light  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  dinner,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Old  Dutch  Tavern,  will 
precede  the  address  of  Mr.  Hall. 

*  *  * 

Analytic  Schedule 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  up 
and  continue  the  universal  analytic 
schedule  in  the  class  on  this  subject 
conducted  by  Harrison  Law,  met  last 
week  and  is  working  on  plans  to  secure 
representation  in  a  general  committee 
of  all  liability  companies  writing  com¬ 
pensation  insurance.  The  purpose  is 
to  form  a  working  committee  to  take 
up  questions  on  the  schedule  and  to 
meet  with  both  the  companies  and  the 
Compensation  Rating  Inspection  Board 
either  on  class  or  method.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  of  great  help  to  both 
the  underwriters  and  the  brokers  in 
acting  as  a  medium  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  schedule. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Forming  Rating,  Company 

The  Universal  Schedule  Rating  Com¬ 
pany  is  being  organized  in  New  York 
city  to  inspect,  rate  and  report  on  risks 
rated  on  the  analytical  schedule.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Company  to  inspect 
risks,  make  recommendations,  and  to 
take  up  with  the  Compensation  Inspec¬ 
tion  Rating  Board  questions  on  inspec¬ 
tion  blanks  and  rating  forms. 


The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  will  be 
held  on  April  21  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be 
President  R.  M.  Bissel,  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAN  0.  DAVIS.  PnsIdMt 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT. 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  F0N00N 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


British  America 
Assurance  Co. 


Incorporated  1833 


FIRE 

Head  Office  -  Toronto,  Canada 
*  United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,889,180.99 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  727,903.12 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance .  8,140,336.00 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses .  612,523.00 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities .  350,462.00 

Net  Surplus .  4,082,441.00 

Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 

JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  86,082,441.00 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

HenI  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) .  072,960.29 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

A  Kents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 

Total  . $1,614,027.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agrent, 

WM.  SOHMEB,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding:  Fire  Losses  . $  39,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,640.29 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  .Stock  Partially  Raid .  22.200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Kemsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


March  12,  1915. 
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A  Manager’s  Viewpoint  of  Agency  Problems 

No.  3— The  Agent  and  the  Broker 

An  Address  by  Frank  Lock,  United  States  Manager  of  the  Atlas,  Delivered 
Before  Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  New  Jersey 


My  connection  with  American  insur¬ 
ance  in  one  way  or  another  has  gone 
back  for  over  forty  years,  and  I  can  put 
my  finger  upon  any  number  of  as  fine 
men,  as  honorable  men,  and  men  of  as 
high  a  type  in  the  business  to-day  as 
ever  there  have  been.  At  the  same  time, 
1  cannot  occupy  the  position  I  do  with¬ 
out  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a  cleavage  tak¬ 
ing  place,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
fault  is  all  on  one  side.  Now,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  if  that  be  the  case,  what  is  the 
remedy?  Is  the  American  agency  sys¬ 
tem  here  to  stay?  Personally,  I  believe 
that  the  American  agency  system  has 
certain  serious  perils  affecting  it.  One 
peril  is  what  I  have  already  indicated, 
in  a,  probably,  declining  premium  in¬ 
come.  When  incomes  decline  it  means 
a  scramble  for  it,  not  only  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  but  by  the  agents. 

Another  thing  is  that  every  time  you 
increase  the  rate  of  compensation  it 
becomes  a  drawing  attraction  to  more 
men  to  come  in  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  thought  of  it.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  question  of  all  is  what  is 
to  be  the  ultimate  position  as  between 
the  agent  and  the  broker?  I  would 
speak  very  frankly  as  to  what  is  in  my 
own  mind.  You  are  not  bound  to  agree 
with  me.  I  did  not  start  out  to  say 
flattering  things,  or  things  that  I  was 
sure  you  would  agree  with,  but  just  to 
say  things  as  they  come  up  in  my  own 
mind.  I  believe  that  some  questions 
that  arise  at  times  are  not  viewed  from 
your  side  of  the  house  as  they  might  be 
viewed,  considering  that  the  agent  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  establishment 
of  the  company. 

Looking  at  the  Fundamentals 
Let  us  look  a  bit  into  the  fundamen¬ 
tals.  An  insurance  company  is  organ¬ 
ized  with  capital,  and  starts  out  to 
offer  its  policies.  The  people  won’t 
come  for  them,  therefore  representa¬ 
tives,  either  salaried  or  commissioned, 
have  to  go  to  the  people  to  offer  them. 
But  doing  so,  you  go  endowed  with  all 
the  high  powers  of  the  company.  What 
the  board  of  directors  can  do  you  can 
do  in  the  way  of  binding  the  company 
on  liability,  you  being  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  company.  But  there  comes 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  You 
have  been  born  in  Trenton,  grown  up 
there,  everybody  on  the  street  knows 
you  by  your  name — Tom  or  Joe,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  they  give  their 
business  to  you.  That  creates  on  your 
side  a  feeling  that  you  are  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  in  a  sense  their  protec¬ 
tor.  That  is  all  right.  As  one  has  often 
said,  I  don’t  know  anybody  else  but  an 
insurance  agent  who  has  to  carry 
water  in  a  bucket  on  each  shoulder, 
and  carry  it  straight  and  steady,  but 
that  is  what  most  of  you  do;  you  have 
to  do  it,  because  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  while  you  are 
representatives  of  a  company,  essen¬ 
tially,  that  is  your  legal  status,  yet  by 
every  tie  of  affinity  and  of  personal  ac¬ 
quaintanceship,  etc.,  you  are  going  to 
look  after  the  fellow  who  brings  in 
business  to  you.  The  company  has  no 
quarrel  about  that,  that  is  a  situation 
that  has  existed  for  long  enough. 

The  Stamp  Tax  is  Confiscatory 
But  then  there  comes  up  some  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  of  vital  importance, 
for  example,  the  Emergency  Revenue 
Stamp  Tax.  Now,  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  Stamp  Tax  Act  was  drawn  so  that 
its  burden  might  be  spread  over  the 
mass.  Instead  of  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  saying  to  the  companies:  “Give  us 
a  sworn  statement  once  a  year,  and 
pay  us  as  you  pay  your  income  tax, 
your  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
your  gross  premiums,  and  have  done 
with  it,”  they  split  it  up  into  pay¬ 
ments  from  a  half  a  cent  upward.  And 
why?  There  are  very  few  policyhold¬ 


ers  in  the  United  States  that  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  five  dollars  a 
year;  very  few;  that  is,  there  are  very 
few  that  pay  one  thousand  dollars  and 
upward  in  premiums,  but  there  are 
many  men  that  would  only  be  called 
upon  to  pay  one  cent.  That  illustrates 
the  idea  that  as  spread  over  the  coun¬ 
try  it  is  an  incidence  of  taxation  that 
would  be  felt  by  no  individual  policy¬ 
holder — it  is  too  small. 

How  is  it  with  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany?  I  have  one  in  my  mind  who  will 
pay  upon  1915  premiums  probably  not 
less  than  $100,000,  and  from  that  fig¬ 
ure  down.  It  is  confiscatory.  If  we 
have  such  a  year  as  the  year  threatens 
to  be,  that  $100,000  must  be  paid  out 
of  dead  loss.  There  will  be  no  profit 
to  pay  it  out  of.  Now,  when  a  propo¬ 
sition  like  that  comes  up,  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  resolutions  of  protest  and  resolu¬ 
tions  which  suggest  that  the  companies 
are  trying  to  do  something  that  is  out¬ 
rageous  are  out  of  place.  Our  good 
friend  here,  I  don’t  know  who  he  is, 
who  writes  as  an  agent  from  the  con¬ 
servative  East,  wrote  a  letter  which 
was  uncommonly  good — I  believe  he  is 
right  when  he  says  that  the  companies 
are  to  blame  for  not  having  called  their 
agents  and  representatives  into  council 
over  the  thing.  That  ought  to  have 
been  promptly  done.  It  would  have  been 
the  right  way  to  have  handled  the  sit¬ 
uation,  so  that  with  the  agents  once 
convinced  that  there  was  substantial 
justice  on  the  side  of  the  companies  in 
that  respect,  their  co-operation  would 
have  been  secured. 

As  it  was,  the  thing  was  put  up  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  meanwhile  the  sentiment 
against  it  had  had  its  first  innings,  so 
that  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  do 
what  I  believe  the  Statute  contemplat¬ 
ed  being  done,  it  was  too  late.  It  is  a 
concrete  instance,  in  which  I  think 
there  is  blame  on  both  sides.  I  don’t 
think  the  agents  appreciated  the  right 
side,  I  don’t  think  the  companies  went 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  There  are  a 
good  many  things  that  are  on  my  mind 
in  that  way,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take 
your  time  to  give  them. 

Discusses  Henry  Evans’  Letter 

I  also  read  over  something  that  the 
president  of  the  Continental  wrote 
about  the  present  attitude  of  the  thing 
in  the  same  Agency  Bulletin,  which  let¬ 
ter  was  sound  and  common  sense.  He 
dwelt  upon  certain  other  topics;  for  in¬ 
stance,  underwriters  agencies,  brokers 
jumbo  lines  and  things  of  that  kind.  In 
fact,  you  gentlemen,  if  you  read  the 
views  of  the  Western  agent,  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Eastern  agent,  and  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Evans  in  that  Bulletin,  you  will 
see  that  they  all  have  some  pretty  good 
points  of  view,  all  things  considered. 

Brokers 

Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  the  broker.  Do  you  realize 
that  it  is  a  much  bigger  one  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago?  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  a  very  few  brokers  in  the 
United  States  control  ten  per  cent,  of 
all  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  not  the  case 
ten  years  ago,  and  coming  back  to 
what  was  said  before,  “There’s  a  reas¬ 
on.”  While  you  gentlemen  are  giving 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  underwrit¬ 
ers  agencies,  and  one  thing  or  another 
of  that  kind,  I  honestly  believe  that  you 
are  not  one-half  awake  to  the  one  seri¬ 
ous  and  vital  question  of  the  business. 
That  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  man  who 
is  not  an  agent  to  say  to  insurance 
agents,  because  insurance  agents  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  know  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  better  than  he  does.  But  then  it 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  onlooker 
sees  most  of  the  game. 

Now,  consider  the  situation.  If  what 
is  said  is  true,  what  does  it  mean?  It 
means,  in  regard  to  those  offices,  an 


organization  more  vast  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  than  any  fire  insurance  company 
possesses.  It  means  a  command  of  re¬ 
sources  that  neither  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  nor  organizations  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  can  approach.  Some 
man  comes  up  who  develops  fine  engi¬ 
neering  ability  and  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  special  classes  of  risk.  That  man 
perhaps  is  getting  a  good  salary.  He 
is  approached  by  a  large  firm  of  bro¬ 
kers,  and  they  get  that  man.  The  com¬ 
pany  cannot  compete  to  keep  him.  So 
it  is  with  sprinkler  experts  or  for  elec¬ 
trical  equipments,  street  railways, 
steam  railroads,  or  any  other  special¬ 
ized  line  of  business  where  one  man 
shows  himself  an  expert  above  his  fel¬ 
lows.  Then  from  that  office  there  go 
out  over  the  country  experts,  telling  the 
people  exactly  what  they  can  do,  and 
how  they  can  do  it  in  order  to  give 
them  the  highest  measure  of  protection 
with  the  lowest  expenditure,  and  that 
risk  goes. 

What  Will  Be  Left  the  Agent? 

This  is  a  condition  which  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  intensity  every  year.  Risks  of 
magnitude  are  going  into  these  hop¬ 
pers,  and  you  gentlemen  are  getting 
left  with  the  “chicken  feed.”  This 
business  has  attracted  into  it  as  insur¬ 
ance  agents  men  that  are  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  peers  of  the  bankers,  the  best 
lawyers  and  professional  men  in  their 
communities.  How  long  are  they  going 
to  stay  in  the  business  when  they  find 
that  this  'big  risk  and  that  big  risk, 
and  the  other  which  was  the  substanial 
foundation  of  their  agency  has  been 
taken  away?  How  is  the  sma’l  'business 
going  to  keep  your  home,  your  office, 
your  standard  of  living  to  which  you 
have  been  accustomed,  and  into  which 
you  never  would  have  come  if  you  had 
not  had  the  substantial  business  of 
your  community  to  place?  I  read  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  your  meetings, 
and  I  get  the  impression  that  you  spend 
an  amazing  amount  of  time  in  hitting 
things  that  have  no  substantial  import¬ 
ance,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  understand,  you  do  not  always  grasp 
things  that  are  the  real  issues  of  your 
business. 

I  would  couple  what  I  have  been 
saying  about  cleavage  of  sentiment  with 
this.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
this  business  than  the  bare  question 
as  to  whether  you  could  get  out  of 
one  company  a  trifle  more  than  out 
of  another  company.  For  agents  that 
grade  high  in  the  office  of  companies 
like  the  Aetna  and  others,  there  are 
things  that  the  Company  will  do  that 
no  one  else  could  ever  get  them  to 
do.  One  of  your  strongest  assets  is 
that  feeling  with  respect  to  a  certain 
class  of  agents  that  has  grown  up 
through  long  years,  so  that  given  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  anything  like  equal, 
you  have  got  the  situation  in  your 
hands,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
companies  is  concerned.  What  I  want 
to  suggest  is  that  you  do  want  to  throw 
yourselves,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company. 

Companies  Have  No  Desire  to  Change 
Agency  System 

The  great  body  of  companies  that 
are  the  standby  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  are  firmly  wedded  to  the 
American  agency  system-  They  have 
no  desire,  no  intention  of  making  any 
change  from  it,  even  if  they  could,  but 
your  bright  minds  ought  to  work  on 
your  problems  that  you  have  to  face, 
including  in  all  probability,  a  declining 


premium  income.  Everything  that  we 
are  doing  is  bent .  to  that  end.  Our 
schedules  are  framed  to  accomplish 
that.  How  is  that  situation  going  to 
be  met?  The  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  met,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to 
raise  the  qualification  of  agents  by 
which  those  who  are  unfit  for  the  high 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743.233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  in 
the  conservatism  of  its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  its  policy. 

It.  KM  OK  Y  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSKPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMESW.HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  i 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) .  .f  1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

COMMERCIAL  UNION 
ASSURANCE  CO. 

LIMITED,  OF  LONDON. 


THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

55  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

S?tnrit  National  Jfftr? 
ilnauranrT  do. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 
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New  Jersey  1914  Casualty  Figures 


Premiums  Losses 

Company  Received  Paid 

Aetna  A-  &  L.  ..$51,779.35  $9,368.99 

Aetna.  Life  . 196,427.12  75,485.81 

American  Ass.  . .  25,258.98  8,596.54 

Amer.  Cas .  20,169.21  11,074.32 

Amer.  Credit  Ind.  5,726.68  2,212.69 

Amer.  Fid .  6,541.37  8,892.27 

Amer.  Mut.  Lia.  65,436.81  28,987.09 

American  Suretyl08,067.87  4,126.87 

Brotherhood  Acc.  14,306.75  6,424.34 

Cas.  CP.,  Amer.  .138,945.93  73,553.60 

Chicago  B.  &  S.  415.03  . 

Columbian  Nat.  .  1,988.42  316.18 

Commerc’l  Cas.  .327,953.29  98,674.50 

Commonwealth  .  17,098.09  4,283  19 

Connecticut  Gen.  8,711.92  2,076.55 

Continental  Cas.  .  36,630.49  18,032.42 

Employers  Lia.  .284,613.57  101,046.99 

Equitable  Acc.  .  1,457.64  940.32 

Equitable  Surety  1,857.47  . 

Federal  Cas.  ...  1,059.70  191.64 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  .354,704.33  71,135.69 

Fidelity  &  Dep  .230,407.96  65,775.48 

Frankfort  Gen.  .  27,675.07  8,434.75 

General  Acc.  . . .  92,904.51  34,999.40 

General  Ind .  157.50  . 

Georgia  Cas .  27,989  09  3,733.42 

Globe  Ind . 262,860.26  84,227.51 

Great  Eastern  ..  31,881.77  11,061.18 

Guar.  Co.  of  N.  A.  563.09  . 

Hartford  A.  &  I.  47,950.56  6,406.89 

Hartford  S.  B.  .  37,661.86  4,544.94 

Ill.  Surety  .  1,918.94  . 

Tnd.  &  Ohio  L.  «.  566.19  75.00 

Inter.  Fid . 190,595.40  92,954.94 

Lloyds  P.  G.  ..  12,757.00  4,516.77 

London  G-  &  A.  .127,162.83  36,417.85 

London  Lane.  . .  64,935.90  19,715.12 

Loyal  Prat .  9,673.84  6,452.64 

Manufacture  Lia.  68,594.66  43,562.64 

Maryland  Cas.  .  85,820.52  20,704.99 

Masonic  Prot.  . .  20,205.57  9,877.25 

Mass.  Acc .  1,147.81  772.61 

Mass.  Bond . 117,187.34  30,571.52 

Metropolitan  Cas.  27,605.57  9,595.32 

Metropolitan  Life  6,049.73  390.84 

National  Cas.  ..  3,474.74  1,227.69 

National  L.  S.  .  713.26  366.67 

National  Relief  .  10,213.79  3,564.68 

National  Surety  .128,478.68  47,955.81 

New  Amsterdam  37,427.31  5,592.18 

New  England  ..  30,267.35  13,457.30 

N.  J.  F.  &  P.  G.  55,051.04  19,343.44 

N.  J.  Mfg.  Cas.  . .  76,077.54  23,519.08 

N.  Y.  P.  G .  13,501-46  7,635.85 

No.  American  . .  4,464.54  1,270.38 

Ocean  . 280,818.30  69,613.30 

Pacific  Coast  ....  355.40  138.90 

Pacific  Mutual  . .  12,554.71  1,598.35 

Preferred  .  90,720.72  24,546-83 

Prudential  .  74,804.57  16,970.15 

Ridgley  Prot.  ..  3,583.81  2,964.07 

Royal  Ind . 109,344.34  30,995.49 

Southern  Surety  1,247.81  . 

Southwestern  S..  3,926.13  16.00 

Standard  .  47,222.06  14,217.88 

Travelers  Ind.  . .  52,825.72  11,809.83 

Travellers  . 690,043.59  239,890.13 

Union  Cas .  48,781.62  22,720.94 

U.  S.  Cas .  37,887.73  18,861.35 


U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .129,011.66 

U.  S.  Guar .  4,392.38 

World  Cas .  5,725.89 

Zurich  .  69,386,50 

Accident 

Aetna  Acc .  $25.00 

Aetna  Life .  27,997.56 

American  Ass.  .  14,902.80 
American  Cas.  . .  *8,008.14 
American  Fid.  . .  1,441.63 

Brotherhood  Acc. *14, 306. 75 
Cas.  Co.  of  Amer.  8,637.53 
Columbian  Nat.  .  1,256  87 

Commercial  Cas.  12,596.62 
Commonwealth  .*17,098.09 
Connecticut  Gen. 
Continental 
Employers  Lia. 

Equitable  Acc. 

Federal  .  *1,059.70 

Fidelity  &  Cas..  62,347.70 
Fidelity  &  Dep.  .  12,872.84 
Frankfort  Gen.  .  *1,854.38 
General  Acc.  . . .  22,789.08 

Georgia  Cas .  25.00 

Globe  Ind .  14,988.21 


7,216.03 
23,278.00 
7,247.69 
*1,457  64 


17,992.28 

22.98 

2,854.57 

16,220.26 


$16,337.57 
4,133.63 
*6-, 865.96 
304.46 
*6,424.34 
7,625.95 
265.82 
3,525.31 
*4,283.19 
1,090.57 
9,899.11 
2,093.23 
*940.32 
*191.64 
11,081.52 
2,697.75 
*895.38 
6,875.42 


14,146.42 

6,533.81 


Competitive  Disability  Policy 

$36.00 


It  sells  itself 


$ 


Marks  a  new  era 
in  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 


OF  MARYLAND 


Hartford  A.  &  I. 

189.12 

16.67 

General  Acc.  . . . 

10,042.32 

5,195.08 

Mass.  Bond.  . . . 

19,182.06 

2,832.90 

London  G.  &  A.  . 

5,276.57 

750.37 

Georgia  Cas.  . .  . 

35.00 

New  Amsterdam 

10,906.20 

1,337.81 

London  &  Lane. 

3,312.28 

2,576.80 

Globe  Ind . 

5,997.77 

1,317.38 

New  England  . . 

13,344.81 

1,653.35 

Loyal  Prot . 

*9,673.84 

*6,452.64 

Great  Eastern  . . 

9,076.76 

1,968.16 

N.  J.  Mfg.  Cas.  . 

7,169.32 

. 

Maryland  Gas.  . 

7,779.86 

1,836.12 

Hartford  A.  &  I. 

108.50 

Ocean  . . . . . 

63,114.17 

15,056-76 

Masonic  Prot.  . . 

*20,205.57 

*9,877.25 

London  G.  &  A. 

1,542.63 

1,065.36 

Pieferred  . 

28,210.26 

3,965.40 

Mass.  Acc . 

*1,147-81 

*772.61 

London  &  Lane.  . 

1,399.45 

995.63 

Prudential  . 

37,030.97 

7,563.87 

Mass.  Bond.  &  I. 

*28,631.47 

*10,421.34 

Maryland  Cas.  . 

2,919.82 

1,211.72 

Royal  Ind . 

25,338.59 

7,660.36 

Metropolitan  Cas. 

7,075.91 

1,076.85 

Metropolitan  Cas. 

1,501.70 

400.71 

Southern  Surety 

43.00 

Metropolitan  Life 

*6,049.73 

*390.84 

New  Amsterdam 

1,456.68 

443.80 

Southwestern  S. 

896.45 

National  Cas.  . . 

*3,474.74 

*1,227.69 

New  England  . . . 

273.99 

157-14 

Standard  Acc.  . . 

7,852.31 

719.40 

National  Relief  . 

*10,213-79 

*3,564.68 

N.  J.  F.  &  P.  G. 

249.49 

30.37 

Travelers  Ind.  . . 

773-27 

New  Amsterdan  . 

3,551.87 

431.97 

Ocean  . 

4,413.70 

1,502.09 

Travelers  . 

154,838.52 

41,493.35 

New  England  . . 

399.87 

90.00 

Pacific  Mutual  . . 

3,995.56 

777.21 

Union  Cas . 

25,204.84 

9,585.68 

N.  J.  &  P.  G.  . 

872.69 

491.16 

Preferred  . 

4,100,06 

2,050.64 

U.  S.  Cas . 

8,838.50 

1,562.00 

No.  American  Ac. 

4,464.54 

1,270.38 

Prudential  . 

127-75 

33.93 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .. . 

19,962.84 

2,775.29 

Ocean  . 

15,145.02 

2,375-33 

Royal  Ind . 

2,439.18 

630.30 

Zurich  . 

33,438.42 

5,020.70 

Pacific  Coast  . . . 

*355.40 

*138.90 

Southwestern  S.. 

45.00 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Pacific  Mutual  . . 

8,559.15 

821.14 

Standard  . 

2,194.27 

293.55 

Aetna  A.  &  L.  . . 

$46.85 

.  . . 

Preferred  . 

25,428.98 

11,281.30 

Travelers  Ind.  .  . 

221.00 

48.21 

Aetna  Life  . 

324,170.90 

$104,639.55 

Prudential  . 

290.15 

63.39 

Travelers  . 

33,459.93 

10,289.50 

American  Fid.  . . 

280.48 

2,240.87 

Ridgley  Prot.  . . 

*3,583.81 

*2,964.07 

United  States  C. 

2,029.86 

1,200-90 

Amer.  Mut-  Lia.  . 

58,272.30 

28,537.64 

Royal  Ind . 

9,850.81 

1,748.58 

U.  S.  F.  &  G. 

. .  669.47 

200.00 

Cas.  Co.  of  Amer. 

88,856.65 

41,924.24 

Southwestern  S.  450.50 
Standard  Acc.  .  9,891.21 

Travelers  Ind.  . .  1,175.02 

Travelers  . 185,236.00 

U.  S.  Casualty  ..  5,246.19 

U.  S.  Fidelity  ..  1,696.86 

World  Casualty  .  *5,725.89 

Zurich  .  50v00 

♦Including  health. 

Health 

Aetna  Life  . $10,045.83 

American  Ass.  . .  10,356.18 
American  Fid.  .  796.45 

Cas.  Co.  of  Amer.  3,499.33 
Columbian  Nat.  . 
Commercial  Cas. 
Connecticut  Gen- 
Continental  Cas.  13,352.49 
Employers’  Lia..  1,812.19 
Fidelity  &  Cas.  . 

Fidelity  &  Dep.  . 


731.55 

7,282.96 

1,495.89 


54,307.73 

4,891.35 


3,007.78 
.  164.11 
51,658.2-8 
8,030.12 
202.50 
*2,854.57 
50.00 


$5,534.35 

4,462.91 

401.79 

1,722.26 

50.36 

1,901.39 

985.98 

8.133.31 
539.63 

15,684.32 

1.862.31 


Liability 

Aetna  A.  &.  L.  .  $874.37 

Aetna  Life  . 165,787.17 

American  Cas.  .  5,499.44 

American  Fid.  .  1,420.19 

Amer.  Mut.  Lia.  7,164.51 
Cas.  Co.  of  Amer.  25,956.50 
Commercial  Cas.  .117,109.28 
Employers’  Lia.  .  72,885.60 
Fidelity  &  Cas.  ,.  69,229.72 
Fidelity  &  Dep.  .  48,208.37 
Frankfort  General  8,144.71 
General  Acc.  . . .  18,267.70 
Georgia  Cas.  . . .  14,381.35 

Globe  Ind .  66,109.42 

Hartford  A.  &  I.  .  21,733.50 
London  G.  &  A.  .  46,750.40 
London  &  Lane.  .  27,201.77 
Manufactur’s  Lia.  7,072.12 
Maryland  Cas.  .  16,214.16 


$122.40 

51,025.66 

1,037.80 

4,179.00 

449.45 

7,794.48 

41.211.11 

16,175.94 

13,450.54 

12,375-60 

2,608.56 

3.556.50 
2,055.52 

15,003.60 

3.738.50 
14,679.88 

3,681.85 

6,566.21 

3,304.00 


Commerc’l  Cas. 
Employers’  Lia. 
Fidelity  &  Cas.  . 
Fidelity  &  Dep. 
Frankfort  Gen.  . 
General  Acc.  . . 
Georgia  Cas. 


.155,363.49 
.161,323.80 
.  73,644.24 
.  44,361.54 
.  15,344.38 
.  31,570.91 
7,344.07 


Glebe  Ind . 110,494.37 

Hartford  A.  &  I.  .  17,724.03 
London  G.  &  A.  .  52,525.44 
London  &  Lane.  .  14,488.26 
Manufactur’s  Lia.  61,522.54 
Maryland  Cas.  . .  24,063-51 

Mass.  Bond .  39,781.60 

New  Amsterdam.  12,301.05 
New  England  . .  429.80 

N.  J.  Mfg.  Cas.  . .  68,908.22 

Ocean  . 137,588-98 

Preferred  .  1,685.53 

(Continued  on  page 


40,162.74 

74,696.27 

16,110.95 

16,151.02 

4,672.17 

13,416.59 

415.07 

40,413.00 

1,146.14 

17,908.32 

2.955.41 
36.996.43 

7,675.70 

10,853.69 

536.07 

3.637.42 
23,519.08 
34,876.12 
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A  Progressive 

SURETY  and  CASUALTY 

Company 


One  Striking  Feature  of  Our  Policy — 

The  “30th  Anniversary”  Accident  is  Its  Flexibility 

You  can  build  up  the  policy  to  exactly  suit  the  needs  or  the  views  of 
your  customers  charging  $2.20  per  annum  for  each  $1000  of  principal 
sum  and  $2.30  per  annum  for  each  $5.00  of  weekly  indemnity  desired. 

SUGGESTIONS 


Principal 

Single  Weekly 

Annual 

Sum 

Ind. 

Premium 

$1,500.00 

$  20.00 

$12.50 

2.000.00 

35.00 

20.50 

3,000.00 

40.00 

25.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

25.20 

2,500.00 

75.00 

40.00 

5,000.00 

100.00 

57.00 

A  liberal  policy  form  with  many  special  features - Liberal  commissions. 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD,  President 


March  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


KNOLL  AND  TURGEON  SEPARATE 

FORMER  OWNS  BUFFALO  AGENCY 

Have  Represented  Aetna  for  Many 
Years — Major  Turgeon  is  President 
of  Federation 


The  partnership  existing  between 
Augustus  H.  Knoll  and  Maj.  Newton 
E.  Turgeon  for  the  past  nine  years, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Knoll  &  Tur¬ 
geon,  Buffalo,  has  been  terminated  by 
mutual  agreement.  Mr.  Knoll  through 
the  purchase  of  the  one-third  interest 
of  his  partner  becomes  the  sole  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  casualty  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  Announcements 
being  issued  from  the  general  offices 
of  the  agency  in  the  White  Building 
state  that  Maj.  Turgeon  has  retired 
from  the  casualty  field. 

Agency  Established  in  1897 

Mr.  Knoll  established  the  agency  in 
1897  when  he  became  general  agent 
and  adjuster  of  the  Buffalo  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York  office  of  the  casualty 
department  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Turgeon  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Knoll  in  1906, 
forming  the  firm  of  Knoll  &  Turgeon. 

Its  business  was  started  in  a  9x12 
room,  expanding  steadily  until  the  gen¬ 
eral  agency  now  requires  practically 
an  entire  wing  of  the  tenth  floor  of 
the  White  Building  for  its  office  force 
of  53  clerks,  adjusters,  investigators 
and  inspectors.  The  business  of  the 
agency  has  extended  throughout  this 
portion  of  the  State,  embracing  the 
work  of  314  agents  and  brokers.  Busi¬ 
ness  to  the  amount  of  over  $512,000 
was  done  by  the  firm  in  1914. 

The  announcements  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  firm,  by  Mr.  Turgeon, 
telling  of  his  retirement,  solicit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  patronage  with  his 
successor. 

Mr.  Knoll’s  personal  success  in  the 
casualty  field  has  paralleled  that  of  the 
agency  he  established,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  home  offices  of  the  cas¬ 
ualty  companies.  These  show  that  he 
is  among  the  first  ten  individual  writ¬ 
ers  of  this  form  of  insurance  in  the 
United  States,  having  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  for  sometime  among  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  producers. 

Mr.  Knoll’s  Career 

Mr.  Knoll  came  to  Buffalo  in  1893 
from  Montrose,  Pa.  He  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  former  firm  of  Sweet 
and  Jahonnot,  at  that  time  agents  for 
sporting  goods  and  bicycles.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  the  bicycle 
agency  field  for  himself  developing  an 
extensive  business  when  bicycling  was 
in  the  height  of  its  popularity. 

In  addition  to  his  casualty  business 
he  is  an  officer,  director  or  stockholder 
in  local  and  out-of-town  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Mr.  Knoll  is 
a  director  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  chairman  of  its  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  and  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  Chamber’s  recent 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tai>c  and 
No  Delay 


3Ut«0ta  iutn'tif  (Cmttpatttj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRI  I'E  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


A  50  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 


annual  banquet  which  brought  James 
A.  Farrell  and  other  prominent  men 
to  Buffalo  to  talk  on  optimism  and  big 
business.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Eili- 
cott  Club  and  chairman  of  its  enter¬ 
tainment  committee;  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Buffalo’s  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee;  widely  known  in  fraternal 
circles  and  a  worker  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  motorists  and  good  roads. 
Energetic  and  resourceful  Mr.  Knoll  is 
rated  as  one  of  Buffalo’s  real  “live 
wires.” 

Major  Turgeon  a  Well-Known  Figure 

Major  N.  E.  Turgeon  is  president  of 
the  Insurance  Federation  of  New  York 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  and  ener¬ 
getic  insurance  man  in  the  State.  He 
has  always  been  active  in  working  for 
the  good  of  the  insurance  business  in 
an  unselfish  and  untiring  manner. 


MASSACO  CLUB  MEETS 


Agents  of  Massachusetts  Accident  Com¬ 
pany  Came  From  All  Parts 
of  Country 


The  Massachusetts  Accident  Com¬ 
pany  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
Massaco  Club  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  8  and  9.  This 
club  is  composed  of  the  agents  of  the 
Company  who  have  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  business  during  the  year, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  agents  which  has  been 
held  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an 
address  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Slattery  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Mayor’s  office.  Mr. 
Slattery  was  an  old  friend  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Company,  George  E.  McNeill, 
and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  sturdy 
character  of  Mr.  McNeill. 

The  regular  meeting  was  opened  by 
an  address  from  the  president,  G. 
Leonard  McNeill,  on  the  progress  of 
the  Company,  and  papers  were  read  by 
the  different  heads  of  the  departments 
and  prominent  agents  on  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  business. 

On  Monday  evening  all  the  members 
of  the  club  attended  the  theatre,  and 
on  Tuesday  evening  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  banquet. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

(^dsudtlv  (iomponv  of^imcrica 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Several  Measures  Brought  up  in  the 
State  Legislatures  Affecting 
Accident  Insurance 

A  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Senate  denying  the  right  of 
the  companies  to  cancel  a  policy  after 
it  has  been  issued.  The  companies  are 
trying  to  prevent  this  from  passing  the 
house. 

A  bill  in  North  Dakota,  which  has 
also  passd  the  Senate,  aims  to  obligate 
every  casualty  company  to  make  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $100,009  with  that  State,  disre¬ 
garding  other  deposits. 

A  bill  drafted,  but  not  as  yet  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  proposes 
to  limit  the  whole  expense  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  to  50  per  cent,  and  to 
compel  the  return  of  the  residue  either 
in  claims  or  in  premiums. 


GETS  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Charles  W.  Dean,  of  Ridgewood,  nas 
been  appointed  New  Jersey  agent  for 
all  lines  of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding 
&  Insurance  Company,  as  of  March  5. 
Mr.  Dean  has  been  a  New  Jersey  fire 
agent  for  the  past  ten  years. 


What  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty 
Did  Last  Year — Assets  Are  Now 
$1,721,523 


The  year  1914  proved  an  unusually 
good  one  for  the  New  Amsterdam  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company.  The  premium  income 
was  $1,358,000,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $450,000 — 50  per  cent. — over  1913. 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  president  of  the 
New  Amsterdam,  said  in  a  letter  to 
stockholders : 

“We  disbursed  for  expenses,  $535,- 
759.80,  making  the  expense  ratio  of  the 
Company  slightly  under  40  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  written;  and  we  paid  for 
losses  and  expenses  of  adjusting  losses, 
$648,952.84 — about  48  per  cent.  Total 
losses  and  expenses  paid,  88  per  cent, 
ot  the  premiums  written. 

“The  income  from  interest  on  invest¬ 
ments  was  $59,313.37,  of  which  we  dis¬ 
bursed  to  stockholders  for  dividends, 
$40,375. 

“We  set  aside  to  meet  legal  reserves, 
over  $300,000,  and  we  were  able  to  do 
this  by  absorbing  only  about  $100,000 
of  our  surplus. 

“We  close  the  year  with  assets  of 
$1,721,523.14,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  more  than  $375,000. 

“Our  organization  is  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  year 
1915  with  expectations  of  excellent  re¬ 
sults.” 


LOUISVILLE  AGENT  HERE 

Adolph  Reutlinger,  of  Reutlinger  & 
Stith,  recently  appointed  agents  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  is  stopping  with  his  bride  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York,  on  their 
wedding  trip. 


A.  Duncan  Reid,  manager  of  the 
Globe  Indemnity  Company,  is  planning 
a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  shortly  after 
Easter. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  LINES  OF  INSURANCE 
*  * Preferred  Service  *  * 


INTERSTATE 

Life  &  Accident  Company 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Accident,  Health, 
Plate  Glass  and 
Weekly 

Life  Insurance  in 
Tenn.,  Geo. 
and  Ky. 


H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


Most  Loyal  Agency  Force  on  Earth 

AND  THERE’S  A  REASON 

Ask  H.  D.  HUFFAKER,  President 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bondingandnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W.  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS.  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 
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NEW  JERSEY  CASUALTY  FIGURES 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Premiums 

Losses 

Company 

Received 

Paid 

Prudential  . 

25,698.99 

6,650.47 

Royal  Ind . 

32,309.11 

10,755.51 

Southwestern  S.  . 

327.30 

Standard . 

26,483.43 

9,197.15 

Travelers  . 

316,509.14 

136,449.00 

Union  Cas . 

8,830.73 

2,373.55 

U.  S.  Cas . 

10,336.77 

3,015.12 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .  . 

28,172.43 

6,540.09 

Zurich  . 

22,877.25 

6,566.16 

Fidelity 

Aetna  Acc . 

$2,641.38 

American  Fid.  .  . 

1,096.19 

American  Sur.  . . 

54,989.86 

$47.93 

Cas-  Co.  of  Amer. 

1,065.96 

o4.45 

Employers’  Lia.  . 

466.97 

. . 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . . 

13,146.82 

257.98 

Fidelity  &  Dep.  . . 

31,894.32 

16,359.31 

fllohfi  Ind 

2,862.63 

Guar.  Co.  of  N.  A. 

563.09 

........ 

Hartford  A-  &  I. 

50.00 

Illinois  Surety  . . 

325.03 

Inter.  Fid . 

152,960.52 

91,556.36 

London  &  Lane.. 

1,497.18 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

3,313.19 

541.13 

Mass.  Bond . 

1,517.34 

237.51 

National  Surety  . 

44,199.76 

24,880.16 

New  England  . . 

760.39 

5,316.35 

721.67 

Royal  Ind . 

4,261.37 

28.29 

Southern  Surety  . 

12.84 

Southwestern  S.. 

172.27 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .. 

19,253.25 

1,171.34 

U.  S.  Guar . 

4,392.38 

22.98 

Surety 

Aetna  Acc . 

$11,082.55 

$18.45 

American  Fid.  . . 

1,164.02 

American  Surety 

53,078.01 

4,078-94 

Cas  Co.  of  Amer. 

4,515.51 

10,314.57 

Chicago  B.  &  S. 

415.03 

Employers’  Lia.  . 

50.00 

Equitable  Surety 

1,857.47 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . . 

3,994.57 

30.25 

Fidelity  &  Dep-  . 

47,525.13 

5,270.16 

Globe  Ind . 

10,628.83 

10.00 

Hartford  A.  &  I. 

446.68 

Illinois  Surety  . . 

1,593.91 

Inter.  Fid . 

37,634.88 

1,398.58 

London  &  Lane.  . 

49.67 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

6,937.72 

302.04 

Mass.  Bond . 

8,538.93 

178.83 

National  Surety  . 

56,935.28 

17,051.12 

New  England  Cas. 

7,812.18 

26.35 

Royal  Ind . 

8,467.63 

Southern  Surety  . 

902.15 

Southwestern  S.. 

31805 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .. 

37.060.58 

2,151.99 

Plate  Glass 

Aetna  Acc . 

$2,387.81 

$1,094.67 

American  Cas.  . . 

2,376.55 

1,442.26 

Cas.  Co-  of  Amer. 

2,512.56 

2,465.47 

Connecticut  Cas. 

3,469.52 

323.26 

Employers’  Lia.  . 

1,202.70 

420.13 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . . 

10,387.37 

3,659.67 

Fidelity  &  Dep.  . 

12,943.71 

3,115.51 

Georgia  Cas . 

3,157.22 

830.11 

Globe  Ind . 

4,663.48 

1,677.51 

Great  Eastern  C. 

1,485.12 

695.65 

Hartford  A.  &  I. 

149.57 

Lloyds  P.  G.  ... 

12,757.00 

4,516.77 

London  &  Lan.  . 

9,752.85 

5,290.60 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

3,630.34 

1,120.79 

Mass.  Bonding  . . 

9,803.87 

3,177.59 

Metropolitan  Cas. 

19,027.96 

8,117.76 

New  Amsterdam 

2,552.01 

1,396.11 

New  England  Cas. 

4,327.39 

405.04 

N.  J.  F.  &  P.  G.  . 

40,697.55 

16,077.17 

N.  Y.  P.  &  G.  .. 

13,501.46 

7,635.85 

Ocean  . 

7,188.90 

2,290  55 

Preferred  . 

104.40 

116.98 

Prudential  Cas.  . . 

1,712.63 

903.25 

Royal  Ind . 

1,313.99 

712.51 

Union  Cas . 

5,027.26 

6,413.35 

U.  S.  Cas.  . 

99.62 

70.67 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .. 

2,723.94 

845.51 

Steam  Boiler 

Cas.  Co.  of  Amer. 

$17.50 

Employers  Lia.  . . 

3,119.70 

$137-00 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . 

16,920.32 

95.23 

Globe  Ind . 

3,064.03 

160.10 

Hartford  S.  B.  . . 

34,622.29 

4,033.92 

London  G.  &  A.  . . 

1,252-73 

Maryland  Cas.  . 

5,607.70 

460.00 

Ocean  . 

5,439.23 

Royal  Ind . 

1,432.71 

Travelers  Ind.  . . 

13,308.88 

181.38 

U.  S.  Cas . 

1,472.33 

U-  S.  F.  &  G.  .. 

19.45 

Burglary  and  Theft 


Premiums 

Losses 

Company 

Received 

Paid 

Aetna  Acc . 

$13,182.79 

$3,889.59 

American  Cas.  .  . 

1,390.33 

1,048.88 

American  Fid.  . . 

3,866.69 

1,662.86 

Cas.  Co.  of  Amer. 

772.65 

1,224.53 

Employers’  Lia... 

13,145  53 

4,392.13 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . . 

36,582.56 

7,109.73 

Fidelity  &  Dep.  . . 

15,115.24 

2,137.80 

Frankfort  Gen.  . . 

1,654.06 

103.81 

General  Acc.  . . . 

3',  045. 08 

4,510.25 

General  Ind . 

157.50 

Georgia  Cas . 

35.00 

Globe  Ind . 

21,845.27 

6,239.64 

Great  Eastern  C. 

535.52 

1,863.56 

Hartford  Acc.  . . . 

3,042.77 

87.50 

London  G.  &  A.  . 

7,656.1 6 

1,481.96 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

8,855.25 

3,264.97 

Mass.  Bonding  . . 

8,380.01 

3,212.82 

National  Surety  . 

27,351.64 

6,024.53 

New  Amsterdam 

4,490.30 

938.80 

New  England  Cas. 

1,670.25 

2,058.50 

N.  J.  F.  &  P.  G. 

13,231.31 

2,744.74 

Ocean  . 

19,170.92 

4,967.74 

Preferred  . 

14,331.45 

5,214.60 

419.28 

Royal  Ind . 

15,437.02 

5,889.93 

Southwestern  S.  . 

1,562.25 

U.  S.  Casualty  . . 

3,125-18 

4,484.26 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  . 

13,754.60 

2,836.02 

Credit 

Amer.  Credit  Ind. 

$5,726.68 

$2,212.69 

London  G.  &  A.  . 

3,360-00 

642.15 

Ocean  . 

11,030.00 

1,303.68 

Sprinkler 

Aetna  Acc . 

.  $433.61 

$215.95 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

1,299.95 

80.38 

U.  S-  Cas . 

71.40 

Fly 

Wheel 

Aetna  Acc.  &  L. 

$86.80 

Employers  Lia.  . . 

267.41 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . . 

5,694.36 

$995.61 

139.83 

Hartford  S.  B.  . . 

3,039.57 

51102 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

1,451.52 

Royal  Tnd  . 

190.38 

Travelers  Ind.  . . 

776.35 

Auto  and  Teams  Property 

Damage 

Aetna  A.  &  L.  . 

$21,101.89 

$4,262.73 

American  Cas.  . 

2,894.75 

679.42 

American  Fid.  . . 

122.94 

103.29 

Cas.  Co.  of  Amer. 

3,146.74 

447.65 

Commerc’l  Cas.  . 

32,141.42 

11,550-69 

Employers’  Lia.  . 

23,028.23 

2,592.66 

Fidelity  &  Cas.  . . 

8,448.94 

2,659.89 

Fidelity  &  Dep. 

.12,595.46 

5,806-02 

Frankfort  Gen.  . . 

677.54 

154.83 

General  Acc . 

6,289.42 

1,445.56 

Georgia  Cas . 

3,011.45 

432.72 

Globe  Ind . 

21,865.64 

5,259.86 

Hartford  A.  &  I-  . 

4,506.39 

1,418.08 

London  G.  &  A. 

8,798.90 

1,174.11 

London  &  Lan.  . . 

7,234.44 

4,214.83 

Maryland  Cas.  . . 

3,747.50 

908.14 

Mass.  Bond . 

1,352.06 

14.50 

New  Amsterdam. 

2,169.20 

507.62 

New  England  Cas. 

1,248.67 

113.15 

Ocean  . 

17,005.71 

7,241.03 

Preferred  . 

16,860.04 

1,917.91 

Prudential  . 

9,524.80 

1,755.24 

Royal  Ind . 

8,303.55 

3,570.01 

Southern  Surety  . 

315.50 

Southwestern  S.  . 

154.31 

16.00 

Standard  Acc.  . . 

800.84 

1,000.00 

Travelers  Ind.  . . 

36.571.20 

11,416.13 

Union  Cas . 

9,718.79 

4,348-36 

U.  S.  Cas . 

6,739.28 

426.88 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  . 

5,737.14 

1,269.54 

Zurich  . 

13,020.83 

4,583.40 

Workmen’s  Collective 

Employers’  Lia-  . 

$63.75 

480.44 

Live  Stock 

Ind.  Ohio  L.  S.  . 

$566.19 

$75.00 

National  L.  S.  . . 

713.26 

366.67 

AETNA’S  PASSAIC  APPOINTMENT 

Alexander  Laiks  has  been  appointed 
agent  of  the  Aetna  Life  in  Passaic.  Mr. 
Laiks  has  been  operating  a  fire  and  cas¬ 
ualty  agency  in  that  city  for  five  years 
and,  as  he  puts  it,  “I  think  I  have  been 
losing  money  by  not  writing  life  insur¬ 
ance  because  I  have  had  many  calls 
for  it.” 


GENERAL  IN  SOUND  CONDITION 

SURPLUS  OF  NEARLY  $400,000 

Assets  Maintained  for  Protection  of 
American  Business  Are  $2,827,363 
— F.  Norie-Miller  Here 


Closing  the  year  with  a  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  $336,606,  the  General 
Accident  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  has  materially  added  to 
the  financial  strength  of  its  United 
States  branch  by  the  forwarding  from 
the  home  office  at  Perth,  Scotland,  of 
$50,000,  and  arranging  for  a  further  re¬ 
mittance  of  $80,000,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  resources  for  the  protection 
of  policyholders  in  this  country. 

The  financial  statement,  published  in 
another  column  of  this  paper,  shows 
that  the  business  of  the  General  Acci¬ 
dent  in  the  States  is  on  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation.  The  assets  maintained  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  business 
totals  $2,827,363.  The  unearned  premi¬ 
um  reserve  amounts  to  $1,164,161,  and 
the  claim  and  loss  reserve  to  $946,099. 
Other  items  for  which  reserves  are  set 
aside  show  $66,184  for  taxes  and  State 
fees,  and  $314,310  for  outstanding  pre¬ 
miums  and  all  other  liabilities. 

Satisfactory  Experience 

Thus  far  in  1915  the  experience  of 
the  General  Accident  in  the  United 
States  Branch  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
both  the  management  and  the  agents, 
the  latter  giving  evidence  of  their  loy¬ 
alty  by  increased  production  of  desir¬ 
able  business. 

During  1914  there  were  a  number  of 
changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  being  the  bringing  of  H.  E. 
Southam  from  England  and  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Liability  Under¬ 
writing  department,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  marked  improvement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  business  of  that  branch. 

Mr.  Southam’s  Experience 

Mr.  Southam  was  connected  with 
Workmen’s  Compensation  insurance 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  England 
in  1897.  He  had  charge  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  claims  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ocean  Accident  for  several 
years,  being  subsequently  assistant 
manager  of  the  Employers’  Insurance 
department  of  that  corporation.  Since 
1907,  up  to  his  coming  to  this  country, 
he  was  manager  of  all  branches  of  acci¬ 
dent  and  liability  business  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  General  Insurance  Co.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Insurance  In¬ 
stitute  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Insurance  Institute  of 
London.  He  was  also  an  examiner  in 
casualty  insurance  for  the  Federated 
Insurance  Institutes  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Southam’s  experience 
along  casualty  insurance  lines  ably  fits 
him  for  the  position  he  holds  with  the 
General  Accident  here. 

Three  Branch  Offices 

During  the  year  the  Corporation  es¬ 
tablished  three  branch  offices,  one  at 
Boston,  for  the  New  England  States; 
one  at  Winona,  Minn.,  for  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin;  and  one  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  for  the  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  field.  These  branches  are  all  equip¬ 
ped  with  underwriting,  inspection  and 
claims  departments,  thus  affording  a 
closer  contact  with  the  field  men  than 
is  otherwise  possible. 

General  Manager  F.  Norie-Miller  is 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  from  the 
home  office  of  the  General  Accident  at 
the  present  time.  He  will  return  to 
Scotland  in  about  ten  days. 


STARTS  ASSURED  WORKING 


Plan  of  National  Casualty  Agent  to  Get 
Policyholders’  Help  in 
Campaign 


Lawrence  Sutherland,  Newark  agent 
of  the  National  Casualty,  has  adopted 
a  unique  plan  for  getting  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  necessary  to  fulfill  a  self  imposed 
allotment.  He  has  started  a  “get  an¬ 


other  policyholder”  campaign.  To 
make  this  successful  he  is  holding  a 
series  of  smokers  to  each  of  which  he 
invites  twenty  of  his  policyholders  and 
gives  them  a  little  talk  on  the  principles 
of  insurance. 

The  first  smoker  was  held  on  March 
1. .  It  was  even  a  greater  success  in 
getting  new  business  and  new  agents 
than  Mr.  Sutherland  had  anticipated. 
Several  of  the  policyholders  present 
made  a  few  comments  of  their  own  on 
what  insurance  had  done  for  them  and 
helped  greatly  in  arousing  enthusiasm. 


FRANK  LOCK’S  PAPER 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
trust  that  is  expressed  in  it  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  business. 

As  regards  the  competition  of  the 
brokers,  I  admit  that  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  one  for  you,  but  it  remains 
in  your  favor  that  you  have  the  com¬ 
munity  with  you  on  equal  terms,  you 
have  the  company  with  you  on  a  little 
better  than  equal  terms.  I  speak  of 
the  majority  of  them,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  look  to  those  elements  and  give  the 
best  service  that  you  can. 

Company  Inter-Competition 

There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to 
this  business  which  is  noteworthy.  We 
have  companies  of  huge  size,  and  we 
have  companies  on  the  other  hand  that 
are  very  small,  yet  they  are  found  in  the 
same  associations.  There  is  one  thing 
about  this — and  I  think  you  will  bear 
me  out  in  it — there  is  never  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  big  companies  to 
stifle  the  small  ones.  Whatever  we 
have  accumulated  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
perience,  organization,  or  machinery,  is 
alike  available  to  all  they  care  to  come 
in  and  pay  the  price  on  the  scale  that 
we  pay.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence 
whatever  of  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
squeeze  out  or  stifle  the  small  com¬ 
panies.  Age,  resources,  prestige,  brains 
make  a  competition  that  is  hard  enough 
for  the  small  company,  anyway,  and 
there  is  no  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
exert  pressure  beyond  those  things. 

We  are  being  confronted,  from  time 
to  time,  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  every 
State,  with  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  bring  rates  down.  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  this  thought:  You  can  make 
rates  which  will  allow  Companies  A, 
B,  C  to  make  a  bare  living,  but  you 
will  kill  eight-tenths  of  all  the  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  if  they  are  held 
to  those  rates;  or  you  may  make  rates 
that  are  high  enough  to  enable  the 
average  company  to  make  a  living  and 
those  rates  will  equip  companies  A,  B, 
C  to  make  a  very  handsome  profit;  you 
cannot  get  away  from  that.  You  have 
to  admit,  as  in  banking  or  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  anything  else,  that  given  equal 
conditions,  age,  resources,  prestige  and 
brains  are  going  to  make  better  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  conditions  than  the 
other  fellow.  That  is  why  we  see  a 
Marshall  Field  or  an  Altman,  or  a 
Chemical  National  Bank-  Now  then, 
if  the  legislature  will  help  to  make 
rates  that  are  low  enough  to  keep  down 
the  companies  I  have  named  from  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  a  small  living,  you  will 
kill  the  mass  of  the  other  companies. 
You  make  them  high  enough  to  allow 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  fire  companies 
to  make  a  living  profit,  and  they  will 
inevitably  be  high  enough  to  enable 
those  ablest  companies  to  make  a  very 
handsome  profit. 


SALARIED  CLERKS 

There  is  more  discussion  among 
agents  in  New  York  State  relative  to 
the  advisability  of  a  law  requiring 
salaried  clerks  and  salaried  solicitors  in 
insurance  officers  to  pay  only  a  nom¬ 
inal  fee  for  their  licenses. 


In  the  flood  of  compensation  meas¬ 
ures  in  this  State  one  abolishes  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Commission, 
substituting  for  it  an  industrial  com¬ 
mission;  and  another  places  burden  on 
State  if  manufacturer  is  not  at  fault. 


The  American  Standard  Life  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $200,000  capital  to  write  life, 
health  and  accident  business. 


March  12,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Accident  and  health 

Canvassing  agents  can  find  much 

Points  From  that  is  profitable  in  a 

the  Coast  list  of  five  canvassing 
points  made  by  C.  H. 
Langmuir,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr. 
Langmuir  is  the  agency  director  of  the 
New  York  Life  in  Los  Angeles,  but 
his  pointers  apply  to  all  insurance 
agents,  and  they  are  printed  herewith 
in  full: 

1.  The  hardest  task  in  the  world 
for  an  insurance  man  is  to  do  a  days 
work.  Therefore,  start  each  day  with 
a  limited,  definite  list  of  names  and 
addresses.  Prepare  the  list  the  night 
before.  Don’t  let  the  day  pass  with¬ 
out  seeing  every  man  on  that  list.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  keep  good  friends 
with  yourself  in  this  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  to  do  a  day’s  work. 

2.  Don’t  waste  time  on  the  man 
you’re  never  going  to  get.  You  can 
earn  money  by  cutting  out  the  fruit¬ 
less  talk,  passing  up  the  worthless 
prospect.  If  you  absolutely  can’t  in¬ 
terest  a  man,  if  he  doesn’t  like  you, 
won’t  listen,  has  no  money,  is  loaded 
up  with  insurance,  go  and  find  another 
man.  There  are  plenty  of  men,  what’s 
the  use  of  firing  good  shot  when  there’s 
no  target  to  hit? 

3.  Never  leave  a  man  without  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  names  of  the  other  men  in 
the  same  room,  of  any  chance  caller, 
or  possibly  of  some  man  in  an  allied 
business  who  is  making  money.  Don’t 
take  out  your  prospect  book  until  after 
you  have  obtained  the  information,  or 
you  will  likely  be  turned  down.  You 
can  never  want  for  prospects  if  you 
keep  on  adding  names  to  your  list. 

4.  Follow  your  first  impulse.  There 
is  not  an  old  agent  among  us  who  does 
not  mourn  the  appreciations  lost  be¬ 
cause  he  failed  to  go  at  once  to  see 
some  man  whose  name  occurred  to 
him.  Don’t  wait  until  you  feel  in  the 
mood,  the  way  to  feel  in  the  mood  is 
to  go  now  and  do  what  your  better 
impulse  dictates.  Make  it  your  religion 
to  follow  the  good  first  impulse  even 
when  you  feel  like  the  deuce. 

5.  “Always  do  the  thing  you’re 
afraid  to  do.”  If  you  could  follow  that 
rule  every  day,  early  in  the  day,  you 
would  be  a  stronger  character  for  it.  It 
is  bracing  to  do  the  courageous  thing. 
The  attempted  task  is  only  half  as  hard 
as  the  task  anticipated.  For  instance, 
approaching  strangers  is  easy— after¬ 
ward.  And  it  has  this  great  advan¬ 
tage;  it  requires  less  real  nerve  than 
approaching  familier  friends,  and  can 
have  no  after  effect  on  your  social 
prestige.  Here  is  a  prosperous-looking 
man  standing  at  his  shop  door,  or  sit¬ 


ting — alone — at  his  desk.  It  will  take 
you  just  three  minutes  to  find  out  if 
he  is  a  prospect.  Go  and  speak  to 
him  as  you  would  to  a  business  asso¬ 
ciate.  You  are  his  equal,  look  him 
squarely  in  the  eye.  State  your  busi¬ 
ness,  and  then  try  to  say  something 
interesting  to  which  he  must  reply  be¬ 
fore  he  has  a  chance  to  turn  you  down. 
In  19  out  of  20  cases,  when  strongly 
and  pleasantly  approached,  strangers 
are  courteous — in  the  20th  case,  the 
discourtesy  is  his,  not  yours.  The 
curse  of  the  insurance  agent  is  the 
foolish  fear  of  men. 

6-  When  a  prospect  at  last  seems 
hopeless,  hope  again,  give  him  another 
chance.  Go  back  and  see  him  after 
an  hour.  Make  a  new  suggestion. 
Throw  your  optimism  and  confidence 
into  it.  Fill  out  the  application  blank 
in  advance.  Give  your  prospect  a 
chance  to  surrender  without  saying  so. 
How  can  you  tell  what  is  in  his  mind? 
He  may  be  ready.  Securing  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  like  dislodging  a  boulder  upon 
a  hillside.  You  work  a  half  hour.  You 
toil  and  push,  and  the  stone  is  in  the 
same  place.  One  more  strong  effort, 
and  over  it  goes.  The  best  insurance 
agents  are  inwardly  astonished  at  the 
unexpected  ease  with  which  they  some¬ 
times  at  last  win  out.  The  fact  is  they 
had  their  prospect  convinced  but  didn’t 
know  it.  So  be  of  good  cheer — the 
moment  when  your  prospect  brings  up 
that  last  strong  objection  may  be  the 
moment  when  he  is  inwardly  the 
weakest. 


TRAVELERS  FIGURES 


Accident  Benefits  Paid  During  1914 
Nearly  $2,000,000 — How  Claims 
Are  Divided 


1914  Accident  Benefits 

Death  and  dismemberment 
losses  (including  double  pay¬ 
ments  of  $134,697)  . $745,197 

Weekly  indemnity  .  909,298 

Elective  benefits  .  57,810 

Surgical  benefits  .  50,866 

Miscellaneous  indemnities  ....  6,950 

Total  . $1,770,121 

Five-Year  Period — 1910-1914  Inclusive 

Death  and  dismemberment 
losses  (including  double  pay¬ 
ments  of  $789,453)  . $3,938,769 

Weekly  indemnity  .  4,324,670 

Elective  benefits  .  261,163 

Surgical  benefits  .  205,415 

Miscellaneous  indemnities  ....  27,729 


Total  . $8,757,746 
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Y  our  ProspectW  ants 

his  accident  policy  in  a  company  with  a  reputation 
for  prompt  and  fair  settlement  of  claims. 

For  28  years  we  have  been  building  such  a 
reputation.  Ask  our  policy  holders  anywhere. 


Live  agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

The  Standard  Accident  Ins.  Go. 

of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of 

Our  Latest  Policies 

They  will  get  business  for  any  agent 
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Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  -  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department.  18  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  i 
Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATl  GLAM 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  F0RM8 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  CORNELL.  Vlce-Pres.  8.  WM.  BURTON,  Sec.  ALONZO  a.  BROOKS,  Aes’t  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


POLICIES 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 


Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Incorporated  under  Massa- 
ohu setts  Laws  in  1901 


Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion 


CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Compa n y 

New  York  Branch  Office 


80  Maiden  Lane 


|Jniiiputtal  (JJaBualty  do. 

IN  Dl  A  NAPOLI  8 

LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

- Liability - Property  Damage - Collision;  Employers’  Liability - Public 

— Teams - Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation - General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  12,  1915. 


GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  AddressJ 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vlce-Pre«.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  F.  J.  WALTERS 

CHICAGO  VLv  .  /  y.7  Resident  Manager 

55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 

Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance  Estabii^-H  •>869 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  NATIONAL  of  Detroit 
Pioneer  of  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance. 


UP-TO-DATE  POLICIES. 

Salaried  positions  for  high-class  men  of  experience. 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “  huts’ ’  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT! 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RE  INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  "Relc”  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  "RELC  ’  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  America 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France" 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABUSHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  12 


New  York  City,  Friday,  March  19,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


CLASH  OVER  THIRTY 
DAY  PREMIUM  BILL 


Agents  and  Brokers  Take  Contrasting 
View  of  New  Credit  Measure  in 
Legislature 


BILL  ORIGINATED  WITH  AGENTS 


“Violates  Standard  Policy  Provisions 
and  a  Hardship  on  Brokers,”  Say 
New  York  Men 


Members  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents  and 
representatives  of  the  Fire  Brokers’ 
Association  of  New  York,  are  in  a  clash 
over  the  bills  in  the  New  York  Senate 
and  Assembly  providing  that  a  policy 
be  canceled  if  the  premium  is  not  paid 
in  thirty  days. 

These  bills  originated  with  the  local 
agents,  who  first  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
and  then  went  to  the  legislature.  The 
agents  say  that  the  30  day  bill  will  be 
a  good  one  for  agents  throughout  the 
State;  that  it  will  greatly  help  credit 
conditions;  and  that  it  will  bring  to  the 
assured  not  only  a  realization  of  his 
premium  paying  responsibilities,  but  it 
will  also  necessitate  his  meeting  these 
responsibilities.  They  say  that  many 
policyholders  do  not  pay  premiums 
until  they  have  discharged  other  obliga¬ 
tions  that  they  regard  as  more  import¬ 
ant,  and  they  want  them  to  get  away 
from  this  idea  and  pay  their  premiums 
as  promptly  as  they  do  their  rent  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

Brokers’  View  of  Situation 

The  brokers,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  contemplated  legislation 
is  not  only  pernicious  but  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  Standard  policy  which 
allows  five  days’  notice  before  cancella¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  also  in  violation  of 
all  rules  of  underwriters’  associations 
as  to  payments  of  premium. 

“The  passage  of  this  bill  would  mean 
that  premiums  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  broker  every  day  in  the  year  in¬ 
stead  of  on  set  days  as  now,”  said  one 
broker.  “The  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  rule  says  that  all  premiums 
shall  be  paid  forty  days  following  the 
month  in  which  policy  was  written,  and 
this,  it  is  figured,  averages  about  sixty 
days.  Owing  to  the  question  of  sched¬ 
uled  rates,  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the 
policies  are  not  issued  until  fifteen  days 
after  the  binder  is  issued. 

Credit  Conditions 

“During  the  usual  course  of  business 
in  a  broker’s  office  it  takes  from  five 
days  to  a  week  making  necessary  entry 
for  billing  and  forwarding  to  the  as¬ 
sured,  etc.  Ordinary  merchants  are  al¬ 
lowed  at  least  thirty  days  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  bills.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
reasonable  for  brokers  to  confer  the 
same  favor  to  the  assured. 

“The  passage  of  this  bill  would  mean 
a  decided  extra  expense  to  the  broker 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Marine  -  Inland  and 
Automobile 
Windstorm 
Parcel  Post 
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Hail 

Tourists’  Baggage 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


Cash  Capital  . $  6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914  .  35,313,539 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital)  .  16,610,065 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders  .  18,703,474 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-'Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


North  British  Established  1809 


and  Mercantile 

Entered  Umted  Slates  |nSUraflCe  C0. 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Cidsuofiv  Ctomjjonv  oPimcvtca 

Home  Office:  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


MANY  LIFE  MEN  AT 

ALBANY  HEARING 


Representatives  of  Underwriters'  Asso¬ 
ciation  Criticise  Expense  and  Sur¬ 
plus  Apportionment  Bill 


HALEY  FISKE  SPEAKS  FOR  IT 


Vice-President  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Says  Premiums  Are  Too 
High 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  16. — At  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  hearing  to-day  on  the 
Towner  bill,  amending  the  insurance 
law  in  relation  to  surplus  apportion¬ 
ment  and  expense  loadings,  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  of  the  life  agents’  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  State  were  present  to 
oppose  the  bill,  while  Vice-President 
Fiske  and  General  Counsel  Tully,  of 
the  Metropolitan,  and  John  K.  Gore,  of 
The  Prudential,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  The  representation  from  the  Life 
Underwriters  Association  of  New  York 
included  President  Priddy,  John  S.  Tun- 
more,  Ju.ian  S.  Myrick,  John  K.  Clark, 
and  Miles  M.  Dawson,  the  later  acting 
as  actuary  of  the  association. 

Section  Under  Discussion 

One  paragraph  of  the  bill  that  was 
discussed  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
industrial  policies  the  share  of  appor¬ 
tioned  surplus  shall  be  payable  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  company 
with  approval  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance. 

The  section  regarding  expense  under 
discussion  is  in  part  as  follows: 

No  such  corporation  shall  make  or  incur  any 
expense  or  permit  any  expense  to  be  made  or 
incurred  upon  its  behalf  under  any  agreement 
with  it,  except  actual  investment  expenses  (not 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
mean  invested  assets)  and  also  except  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  other  outlays  exclusively  in 
connection  with  real  estate,  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  actual  loadings  upon 
premiums  received  in  said  year  calculated 
according  to  the  standards  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  under  Section  84  of  this  chapter,  or 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  net  premium  so 
received  and  calculated,  whichever  is  the 
larger  and  the  present  values  of  the  assumed 
mortality  gains  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Argument  for  Life  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York 

Mi  es  M.  Dawson,  speaking  for  the 
New  York  Association,  said  “The  Life 
Underwriters  Association  of  New  York 
objects  to  two  provisions  in  the  bill: 
The  first  making  the  exception  as  to 
the  industrial  companies  which  have  re¬ 
cently  mutualized  from  the  requirement 
which  has  applied  to  the  John  Han¬ 
cock’s  industrial  business  ever  since 
the  law  was  passed,  i.  e„  that  dividends 
be  declared  annually  and  be  paid  in 
cash  or  otherwise  as  specified.  This 
provision  is  a  part  of  the  annual  divi¬ 
dend  requirements  introduced  on  the 
recommendation  of  Counsel  Hughes,  of 
the  Armstrong  Committee,  because  of 
evils  shown  by  the  committee’s  investi¬ 
gation  to  have  arisen  from  deferring 
payment  of  dividends.  To  defer  them 
for  five  years  is  to  make  a  showing  of 
bigger  dividends  because  so  few  indus¬ 
trial  policyholders  would  get  them.  No 
departure  should  be  made  merely  to 
suit  one  or  two  companies,  which  have 
brought  themselves  under  this  law. 
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GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  5.  RICE.  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

If  OUR  RECORD 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 

Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


knowing  before  they  mutualized  that  it 
was  on  the  statute  books  and  must  be 
complied  with. 

“The  second  provision  to  which  un¬ 
derwriters’  association  objects  is  the 
modification  of  the  limitation  upon  ex¬ 
penses  in  Section  97,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  regarded  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  the  most  important  reform  meas¬ 
ure  resulting  from  the  investigations 
of  the  Armstrong  committee,  and  the 
exposure  of  gross  and  inexcusab  e  ex¬ 
travagance  in  the  management  of  cer¬ 
tain  life  companies.  This  limitation 
would  require,  if  enforced,  a  little 
greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  which  would  be  just  so 
much  saving  for  the  policyholders.  It 
was  drawn,  as  planned  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
to  assure  that  as  regards  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  all  the  gains  represented  by  net 
premium  except  the  select  and  ultimate 
mortality  margins,  which  were  allowed 
to  offset  expenses  of  new  business, 
should  be  safeguarded  for  and  assured 
to  the  policyholder.  If  it  would  now 
be  effective  it  would  save  the  policy¬ 
holder  somewhere  from  2  per  cent,  to 
8  or  9  per  cent.,  the  information  as  to 
the  amount  is  not  definite,  but  advices 
are  that  a  reduction  of  the  expense  in 
the  ordinary  department  of  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  5  per  cent,  would  bring 
the  Company  within  the  law. 

Knew  Responsibilities  of  Mutua  ization 

“It  does  not  appear  reasonable  that 
the  law  should  be  modified  for  compa¬ 
nies  which  knew  it  was  their  intention 
when  they  arranged  for  mutualization 
and  whose  excellent  business  manage¬ 
ment  precludes  even  the  supposition  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  comply  with 
it  in  case  they  succeeded  in  becoming 
mutual  companies.  Certainly  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  wipe  out  restrictions 
applicable  to  all  mutual  companies  and 
satisfactory  to  them  in  general  merely 
because  companies  newly  entering 
their  c'ass,  at  their  own  free  will,  with 
a  full  understanding  of  what  it  called 
for,  would  like  to  avoid  introducing 
some  slight  additional  economy  in 
handling  their  business. 

“If  the  law  requires  general  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  it  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  means  of  the  measure  already 
passed  by  the  legislature,  authorizing 
the  superintendent  to  employ  counsel, 
and,  after  hearings  and  full  considera¬ 
tion,  recommend  such  changes,  and 
should  not  be  a  mere  modification  every 
time  some  individual  company  desires 
it  in  order  to  suit  its  own  conveni¬ 
ence.” 

Mr.  Dawson  also  stated  that  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  portion  of 
Section  97,  relating  to  the  cost  of  new 
business  which  took  exactly  this  form 
of  permitting  a  company  to  treat  25  per 
cent,  of  the  net  premium  as  its  loading, 
even  though  that  were  not  the  case, 
was  fully  considered  by  Governor 
Hughes  who  consulted  with  leading 
actuaries,  and  was  definitely  rejected 
with  the  result  that  it  was  not  offered 
ip  the  ’egislature. 

Criticises  Special  Policies 

Lawrence  Priddy,  president  of  the 


New  York  Association,  after  criticising 
the  proposed  amendment  sharply,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “special  policies”  that 
several  companies  have  issued.  These 
policies,  which  are  issued  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  Aetna,  New  York  Life,  and 
one  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  prepara¬ 
tion  from  the  Equitable — are  issued  at 
very  low  rates  and  pay  small  commis¬ 
sions  to  agents  and  brokers.  Mr. 
Priddy  thought  that  if  many  companies 
issued  these  policies  and  pushed  them 
that  eventually  the  entire  agency 
structure  of  the  country  would  be  im¬ 
periled. 

Mr.  Fiske’s  Talk 

Mr.  Fiske  replied  to  the  objections 
to  the  bill  made  by  Mr.  Dawson  and 
Mr.  Priddy.  With  regard  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  Section  83,  Mr.  Dawson  stated 
that  the  Metropolitan  only  paid  divi¬ 
dends  quinquennially.  Mr.  Fiske  said 
that  this  was  an  erroneous  statement 
that  the  Metropolitan  pays,  and  has  for 
many  years  paid,  bonuses  annually  to 
industrial  policyholders,  and  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  anything  else.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
enable  the  Metropolitan  to  continue  its 
practice  of  many  years  of  declaring 
mortuary  additions  to  policies  of  from 
5  to  30  per  cent.,  depending  on  the 
duration  of  the  policies.  This  could 
not  be  done  under  the  present  law. 
Policyholders  had  become  used  to  the 
idea  based  on  the  practice  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  many  years  that  their  policies 
really  represented  amounts  of  5  to  30 
per  cent.,  in  addition  to  their  face. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  sense  in  dis¬ 
appointing  these  peope.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  will  save  this  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  whole  point  of  Mr. 
Dawson’s  objections  fell  when  he  learn¬ 
ed,  as  he  did  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Metropolitan  was  paying  annual  divi¬ 
dends  and  proposed  to  continue  to  do 
so.  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Has- 
brouck  pointed  out  that  there  would 
have  to  be  full  distribution  of  surplus 
by  the  Company  under  Sections  63  and 
87,  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  Mr.  Dawson’s  fear  being  realized  that 
the  Company  would  fail  to  distribute 
its  surplus,  Mr.  Fiske  said. 

As  to  Section  97,  Mr.  Fiske  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  state  of  affairs  ex¬ 
isting  never  contemp'ated  when  Sec¬ 
tion  97  was  passed — namely,  companies 
doing  a  participating  business  on  non¬ 
participating  premiums.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  was  to  give  The 
Prudential  and  Metropolitan  the  same 
latitude  in  total  expenses  that  the 
other  companies  had.  He  showed  that 
all  the  participating  companies  averag¬ 
ed  over  25  per  cent,  loading,  and  the 
principal  New  York  companies  ran 
from  26  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  loading. 
Section  96  seemed  to  fix  25  per  cent, 
as  a  standard  of  expenses,  because  that 
•percentage  was  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  increased  business  a 
company  could  write.  Mr.  Fiske  stated 
there  is  no  disposition  to  increase  the 
expenses  of  these  two  companies,  but 
that  unless  this  bill  is  passed  they 


would  be  compelled  to  decrease  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

Premiums  Are  Too  High 

Mr.  Fiske  told  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  companies  mutualiz¬ 
ed  and  the  very  generous  action  of  the 
Metropolitan  stockholders  in  accepting 
for  their  stock  little  more  than  one- 
half  what  they  could  have  got  for  it 
from  outsiders,  and  asked  if  it  was 
really  proposed  to  penalize  the  agents 
of  the  Metropolitan  because  the  stock¬ 
holders  had  turned  over  the  Company 
to  the  policyholders.  He  claimed-  that 
the  arguments  before  the  Committee 
were  insincere  and  really  humbug.  He 
said  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  to  withdraw  all  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  provided  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  would  raise  its  premiums  as  re¬ 
quested  by  one  company,  or  discontinue 
the  issuing  of  the  $5,000  Who’e  Life 
policy  as  proposed  by  another  com¬ 
pany.  The  real  fight  was  against  low 
premiums.  Mr.  Fiske  claimed  that  the 
premiums  for  life  insurance  were  en¬ 
tirely  too  high,  because  they  were  based 
upon  a  table  of  mortality  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  to  be  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  facts.  He  pointed 
out  the  large  savings  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies  with  large  premiums,  so  that 
their  dividends  exceeded  the  total  load¬ 
ings,  and  so  that  their  margins  ran 
from  four  to  eight  millions  above  their 
expenses.  The  Metropolitan  scheme 
was  not  for  permission  to  increase  ex¬ 
penses,  but  to  change  the  measuring 
rod  to  enable  it  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  Section  97 — namely,  to  use  its 
real  mortality  savings  in  addition  to  its 
loading  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Fiske  was  emphatic  in  stating 
that  neither  the  Metropolitan  nor  the 
Prudential  was  going  to  cut  rates  or 
increase  commissions  or  make  a  bid  for 
the  agents  or  the  business  of  any  other 
company;  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
change  in  any  way  the  policy  which 
the  companies  have  pursued  in  the  past 


—they  had  no  temptation  to  do  so,  as 
they  were  writing  each  year  the  limit 
allowed  by  law. 


CANADA  LIFE  DIVIDENDS 

The  Canada  Life  makes  the  following 
announcement  about  dividends: 

As  this  year  marks  the  end  of 
another  quinquennium  or  five-year 
period,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  allotting  to  those  policies  which 
under  their  terms  participate  at 
this  time,  dividends  gratifyingly 
larger  than  at  the  last  division.  To 
policies  issued  prior  to  1900,  all  of 
which  are  upon  the  original  rever¬ 
sionary  bonus  system,  we  have 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  been 
able  to  again  grant  a  bonus  of  1% 
per  cent.,  or  $15  per  thousand  per 
annum  upon  the  sum  assured.  This 
not  only  constitutes  a  very  hand¬ 
some  return  upon  the  full  premium¬ 
hearing  policies,  but  allows  to  the 
minimum  policies  a  margin  of  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  above  the 
bonus  anticipated  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  those  premiums. 

To  policies  issued  in  and  since 
1900,  in  connection  with  which  the 
contribution  method  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
correspondingly  satisfactory  addi¬ 
tions,  while  also  dealing  with  en¬ 
dowment  and  paid-up  policies  on  a 
most  liberal  basis. 

In  all  there  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  in  this  way  dividends  of  which 
the  cash  value  reaches  the  highly 
important  total  of  $2,800,000,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  has  already  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  balance  to  be  avail¬ 
able  during  the  ensuing  year  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  premium  due  dates 
of  the  individual  policies  to  which 
they  apply. 

It  wi'l  interest  you  to  know  that 
some  2,600  policies  are  thus  com¬ 
pleting  their  deferred  dividend  peri¬ 
ods,  involving  sums  assured  of 
slightly  over  $5,000,000. 


Mr.  Broker: — 

NET  COST  Spells  Profit  To  You 

Continuous  Ever  Increasing  Profit 

Route  of  Least  Resistance 

via 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

For  Greater  New  York 

Phone,  Barclay  7876  1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


March  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
QUALIFICATION  QUERIES 

DETAILS  ABOUT  LIFE  AGENTS 

Quest'ons  Arranged  by  E.  A.  Woods 
Will  be  Sent  Broadcast  Through 
Country 

There  is  probably  no  problem  con¬ 
fronting  general  agents  or  managers 
of  life  insurance  companies  of  greater 
importance  and  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  that  of  securing  proper  talent  for 
the  soliciting  of  business.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under 
writers  held  in  New  York  city  Edward 
A.  Woods,  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  agency 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Societj 
and  generally  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business,  said  that  during  the  past 
year  his  agency  put  on  135  new  men 
and  was  compelled  to  dismiss  from  its 
service  as  incompetent  138  agents. 

Mr.  Woods  stated  that  there  was  no 
way,  so  far  as  he  knew  whereby  one 
could  tell  a  good  man  in  advance  of  an 
actual  test.  During  the  present  year 
his  agency  is  going  to  make  a  sys¬ 
tematic  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  additions  to  its  agency  force 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  undertaken 
before. 

From  information  given  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  this  paper  can  state  that 
if  out  of  the  number  of  men  obtained 
ten  permanent  additions  to  the  agency 
force  may  result  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  the  work  undertaken. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the 
merits  of  a  man  before  actual  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  had,  Mr.  Woods  sub¬ 
mitted  an  outline  of  an  analysis  of  the 
successful  agent  which  will  go  far  in 
aiding  in  the  selection  of  men.  This 
analysis,  which  is  given  herewith,  is  to 
be  used  by  the  association: 

Analysis  of  a  Successful  Agent 

Your  identity  is  unnecessary,  and  not 
requested. 

1.  PERSONAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Age  . 

Devote  (Part,  Whole)  time  Life  Ins. 
soliciting? 

If  part  time,  what  other  business? 

Any  other  Insurance  duties  than 
soliciting? 

Family  Responsibilities — M  arried 
number  children,  Single  other  de¬ 
pendents? 

Did  you  work  as  a  boy — of  necessity, 
by  compulsion,  through  ctioice? 

Is  business  secured  in — City,  County 
or  both? 

Attended — High  School,  Seminary, 
Technical,  College? 

Member — Clubs,  Orders? 

Member  Life  Underwriters'  Associa¬ 
tion? 

2.  SOURCE. 

Former  business? 

If  originally  in  Life  Insurance  Busi¬ 
ness  in  other  capacity,  state  what? 

Did  you  start  as  a  part-time  or  whole¬ 
time  agent? 

3.  EXPERIENCE. 

Number  other  Companies  formerly 
represented? 


Number  years  with  present  Company? 

Number  of  years  in  Life  Insurance 
Business? 

Age  at  entry  in  Life  Insurance  Busi- 
ness  ? 

4.  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Is  your  health  good? 

What  qualities  do  YOU  feel  you  lack? 

What  is  your  greatest  handicap? 

What  induced  you  to  enter  the  Life 
Insurance  Business? 

Does  the  Life  Insurance  Business  ap¬ 
peal  to  you? 

What  outside  activities  do  you  have, 
civic,  charitable,  philanthropic,  etc.? 

What  is  your  favorite  recreation? 

5.  METHODS. 

Does  your  production  fluctuate  greatly 
year  by  year? 

Does  your  monthly  production  fluctu 
ate  greatly? 

Do  you  see  or  personally  communicate 
with  your  policyholders  yearly? 

Percentage  of  business  secured  from 
policyholders  of  your  own  company  ? 

Percentage  of  cases  written  on  nrst 

interview? 

Do  you  have  any  definite  rule  as  to 
the  number  of  calls  to  be  made 
each  day?  How  many? 

Do  you  have  regular  hours  daily  for 
reporting  or  commencing  work? 

If  so,  what  time  do  you  start?  Do 
you  keep  daily  or  monthly  records 
of  your  prospects? 

Do  you  keep  an  expense  account?  Do 
you  take  a  regular  vacation?  If  so, 
when?  How  long? 

Considering  8  hrs.  per  day  for  50 
weeks,  v  hat  percentage  of  your 
time  is  devoted  to  actual  life  insur¬ 
ance  work? 

Did  you  have  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
your  territory  upon  entering  the 
business? 

What  percentage  of  business  sold  is 
carried  by  notes? 

Annual  average  number  of  cases  paid 
for?  Average  amount  of  policy 
written? 

Do  you  work  on  a  salary  basis? 

Do  you  work  on  a  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  basis? 

Do  you  work  on  a  straight  commis¬ 
sion  basis? 

Do  you  draw  a  regular  monthly  or 
weekly  advance? 

How  did  you  become  interested  in 
life  insurance  as  a  business? 

Are  you  of  a  nervous  temperment? 

Do  you  keep  a  systematic  record  of 
your  work? 

Do  you  record  your  sales? 

6.  SUCCESS. 

Amount  of  Life  Insurance  carried? 

Do  you  own  a  house?  Morcgaged? 

Do  you  own  other  property?  Mort¬ 
gaged? 

Average  annual  income?  Probable 
net  worth? 

Note. — Approximate  percentages  will 
suffice  where  accurate  records  are 
unavailable. 


N  Y.  AGENTS  EMPLOY  COUNSEL 

WILL  TRY  TO  JAIL  RE  BATE  RS 


EXAMINING  EQUITABLE 

The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
is  making  an  examination  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  ex¬ 
amination  will  not  be  completed  for 
two  months  yet. 


John  Kirkland  Clark,  Former  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  a  Famous 
Graft  Hunter 


Convinced  that  the  best  way  to  stop 
rebating  is  to  put  a  man  in  jail,  and, 
also,  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  jail  a  rebater  is  to  systemati¬ 
cally,  secretly  and  legally  gather  the 
necessary  evidence,  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York  has 
engaged  as  counsel  a  famous  New  York 
lawyer  who  has  a  reputation  through¬ 
out  the  State  as  a  graft  hunter.  He  is 
John  Kirkland  Clark,  former  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  York.  He  will 
advise  the  association  along  legislative 
and  other  points  that  come  up  from 
time  to  time. 

Yale  and  Harvard  Man 

Mr.  Clark  was  educated  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  in  Brooklyn,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1895.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1899  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  B.  and  received  his  law  train¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  University,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B  cum 
laude  in  1902,  For  two  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 
Both  at  college  and  law  school  he  was 
interested  in  athletics,  playing  on  the 
university  basket  ball  team.  He  was 
captain  of  the  Harvard  team. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Hornblower,  Byrne, 
Miller  &  Potter.  On  January  1,  1905, 
he  was  assistant  general  counsel  for 
the  New  York  Life.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  when 
the  Northern  Bank  failed,  District  At¬ 
torney  Whitman  put  him  in  charge  of 
rhe  investigation,  and  after  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Trust  Company  failed  he  also  inves¬ 
tigated  that  institution.  He  prepared 
the  case  against  Joseph  G.  Robin, 
which  was  terminated  by  Robin’s  plea 
of  guilty.  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  District  Attorney.  He  was 
later  appointed  chief  counsel  of  the 
legislative  investigating  committee  in  a 
graft  inquiry.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association 
o’  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Wi  I  Purify  Agency  Conditions 

In  other  words,  the  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  has  gone 
out  and  hired  the  best  man  they  could 
find  in  New  York  city  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  Association  and  to 
help  purify  conditions  in  the  agency 
end  of  life  insurance  in  the  metropolis. 
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SCRANTON  LIFE  BUILDING 


NEW  HOME  OF  SCRANTON  LIFE 

WILL  BE  EIGHT  STORIES  HIGH 


Company  Has  Been  Showing  Substan¬ 
tial  Progress — City  Proud  of  Its 
Life  Company 


The  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines  ex¬ 
pects  to  write  $50,000,000  in  1915. 


It  requires  application  to  secure  appli¬ 
cations,  says  Wilbur  S.  Tupper. 


When  the  ladder  to  success  is  point¬ 
ed  out  to  you,  do  not  waste  time  in 
looking  around  for  a  moving  stairway, 
says  Plico. 


The  Scranton  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  strides  not  only  in  popularity 
in  the  field  but  in  assets  and  surplus 
increases.  Recently,  the  Company  de¬ 
cided  to  erect  a  home  office  building 
which  would  not  only  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  Company  for  space, 
but  would  also  be  an  ornament  to 
Scranton. 

A  sketch  of  the  new  structure  is  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page.  It  will  be  located 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Adams 
avenue  and  Spruce  street,  Scranton, 
and  will  be  a  notable  addition  to  the 
business  section  of  that  city.  Unusu¬ 
ally  attractive  in  design,  it  will  replace 
a  number  of  old  structures  in  the  city. 

The  Scranton  Life’s  new  home  is  to  be 
eight  stories  tall,  and  will  cost  *500,000. 
The  ground  area  is  8,800  square  feet, 
and  the  length  of  front  is  142  feet. 
Building  operations  will  begin  on 
April  1. 

In  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times  that  paper  said  a  few  days 
ago:  “It  is  perfectly  natural  that  men 
who  build  a  successful  institution  like 
the  Scranton  Life  Insurance  Company 
should  want  a  home  that  can  be  called 
the  Company’s  own.  They  may  feel 
justly  proud  of  their  achievement,  and 
since  the  community  always  shares  in 
the  benefits  of  its  successful  business 
men  and  firms,  the  community  can  also 
take  a  reasons b’e  pride  in  the  success 
that  the  proposed  building  win.  ,n  a 
measure,  be  the  outward  sign  oi." 


C.  B  Lukens,  former  general  agent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Life,  at  Trenton,  is 
now  located  in  Philadelphia. 


The  Prudential  Paid  Its  Policyholders 

Over  $39,000,000  During  1914 

This  great  sum  of  money,  the  greatest  amount  ever  paid  policyholders  in 
any  year  by  The  Prudential,  saved  thousands  of  homes,  kept  thousands 
of  families  intact  and  opened  the  doors  of  hope  and  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  widows  and  children. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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SAVINGS  BANK  INSURANCE 

DISCUSSED  BY  W.  L.  CROCKER 

Misleading  Statements  of  Banks  Shown 
By  Third  Vice-President  of 

John  Hancock 

In  a  statement  of  the  John  Hancock, 
signed  by  Walton  L.  Crocker,  third 

vice-president,  the  Massachusetts  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  are  severely  criticised  for 
making  public  mis-statements.  The 
John  Hancock  begins  its  statement  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  industrial  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  to  the  Savings  Banks  System  or  to 
any  competitive  system  that  is  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  only  objection 
to  the  Savings  Bank  System  is  that  the 
wage-earning  policyholders  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  are  taxed  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage-earn¬ 
ing  policyholders  of  the  Savings  Banks 
System,  who  receive  State  help  in  the 
form  of  a  large  annual  subsidy  which  is 
paid  from  the  funds  raised  by  general 
taxation.  The  agitations  in  behalf  of 
Savings  Banks  System  are  accompan¬ 
ied  by  sensational  public  utterances  in 
the  press  and  otherwise,  many  of  which 
are  glaring  misjstatements,  and  it  is 
such  loose  statements  and  juggling 
with  facts  that  the  John  Hancock  an¬ 
swers. 

Incorrect  Comparison 

In  the  first  place  it  is  alleged  that 
the  cost  of  insurance  in  the  Savings 
Banks  System  is  materially  less  than 
in  the  companies,  and  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  the  companies  are  over¬ 
charging.  The  John  Hancock’s  answer 
to  this  follows: 

This  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  real  issue  should 

be  made  clear.  ,  .  ..  .  . 

Such  figures  as  are  available  show  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Savings  Bank  System,  its 
expenses  (including  the  expenses  paid  by  the 
State,  but  not  including  the  unknown  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  citizens  who  have  aided  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause)  have  been  between  31  and  32 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  .  .  ,  , 

But  when  all  contributed  funds  are  included, 
it  appears,  as  testified  by  the  State  Actuary, 
that  the  true  cost  of  Savings  Bank  Insurance 
will  exceed  that  of  the  companies. 

It  is  true  that  the  Savings  Bank  policyholder 
pays  less,  because  it  is  a  different  kind  of  in¬ 
surance  (the  premiums  being  payable  once  a 
month,  while  Industrial  Insurance  is  paid  tor 
weekly),  and  because  the  State  and  other  chari¬ 
table  instrumentalities  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  for  him.  ,  ,  .  .  ..  ,  , 

According  to  the  records  which  are  available, 
the  State  has  already  contributed  to  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  System  $109,500.  This  exceeds  by 
nearly  $3,000  the  dividends  paid  and  apportioned 
to  the  Savings  Bank  policyholders,  plus  the  sur¬ 
plus  held  bv  the  banks.  In  other  words,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  have  made  a  free  gift 
to  these  policyholders  of  the  dividends  allowed 
by  their  policies  and  the  surplus  to  their  credit 
in  the  banks.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  get  their 
insurance  at  a  cheap  price? 

Any  business  or  any  concern,  a  large  part  ot 
whose  expenses  is  paid  by  somebody  else,  can 
naturally  afford  to  charge  less  for  the  product 
than  the  competitor  who  pays  his  own  way. 

The  difference  in  the  price  charged,  therefore, 
does  not  prove  the  economic  superiority  of  the 
Savings  Bank  System. 

Companies  Not  Forced  to  Make  Con¬ 
cessions 

The  John  Hancock  prints  a  list  of 
other  mis-statements,  accompanied  by 
the  real  facts: 

Mis-Statement  No.  1:  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  establishment  of  Savings 
Bank  Insurance  saved  to  the  working 
people  of  the  nation  about  $20,000,000 
a  year,  and  to  the  working  people  of 
Massachusetts  alone  about  $2,000,000  a 
year. 

Correction:  The  claim  is  pure  assumption.  It 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Years  before  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Insurance  was  heard  of  or  thought 
of  the  companies  had  already  placed  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  order  as  to  make  inevitable  a  re¬ 
duction  of  cost,  an  increase  of  benefit  and  an 
improvement  of  conditions  in  the  succeeding 
years. 

The  Savings  Bank  System  has  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  situation.  The  companies  have  not 
felt  competition  from  that  source  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  Savings  Bank  Insurance  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1908.  After  nearly  seven  years  of  actual 
operation  the  banks  have  in  force  only  about 
9,500  policies,  whereas  there  are  in  force  in 
Massachusetts  with  the  com-anies  nearly  2,000,- 
000  policies— an  increase  of  over  700,000  in  this 
seven  years. 

The  claim  that  the  companies  were  forced  to 
concessions  by  the  Savings  Bank  System  is 
absurd. 

Cost  of  Insurance 

Mis-Statement  No.  2:  The  allegation 
is  that  for  thirty  years  before  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Savings  Bank  Insurance  the  In- 
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The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


COMPAT 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 


MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


Applicant  for  Insurance  Can  Make  Him¬ 
self  a  Better  Risk— Watch  Habits 
Closely 


dustrial  Life  Companies  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the 
wage-earners. 

Correction:  The  three  principal  companies 
transacting  insurance  were,  by  1904— three  years 
before  Sayings  Bank  Insurance  was  established 
—paying  back  to  policyholders  an  average  ot 
4  per  cent,  more  of  their  premiums  in  death 
claims  and  other  policy  benefits  than  they  were 
ten  years  previous. 

Had  the  Savings  Bank  System  anything  to  do 
with  that  improvement? 

Does  that  represent  a  “constant  increase”  in 
cost  to  wage-earners? 

Old  Rates  Discussed 

Mis-Statement  No.  3:  It  is  alleged 
that  during  the  period  prior  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Savings  Bank  System 
the  insurance  rate  increased  20  per 
cent.,  or  1-5  the  cost  of  insurance  thirty 
years  before. 

Correction:  This  is  an  unfair  statement.  It 
omits  to  say  that  the  rates  adopted  .30  years 
hgo,  when  Industrial  Insurance  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  in  this  country,  were  not  anywhere 
near  adequate  and  were  soon  abandoned.  The 
business  was  new  and  untried.  Experience  at 
once  showed  that  the  companies  were  promising 
more  than  could  be  paid.  The  necessary  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rates  in  those  early  years  was  fol¬ 
lowed  as  soon  as  and  whenever  -ossible,  by  re¬ 
adjustments,  giving  at  some  ages  more  benefits 
and  some  less  as  experience  showed  to  be  jus¬ 
tified. 

Moreover,  as  far  back  as  1902  the  practice  was 
begun  of  makin"  the  policies  free  of  premium 
-payments  after  age  75,  while  for  years  has  been 
pursued  the  practice  of  reinstating  policies 
without  requiring  payment  of  hack  dues,  in 
cases  where  people  could  not  pay  the  money. 
These  are  .undoubted  benefits  to  the  policy¬ 
holder,  and'  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Subject  of  rates. 

The  sweeping  assertion  that  the  rates  in¬ 
creased  20  per  cent,  over  the  cost  of  insurance 
30  years  before  is,  therefore,  absolutely  unfair 
as  a  statement  of  actual  conditions. 

Terms  and  Benefits 

Mis-Statement  No.  4:  It  is  asserted 
that  before,  .the  establishment  of  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Insurance,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  paid  nothing  in  case  the  insured 
died  within  three  months  of  the  date 
of  the  policy,  only  one-quarter  if  he 
died  within  six  months,  and  only  one- 
half  if  within  a  year. 

Correction:  This  assertion  has  all  the  effect 
of  a  mis-statement  because  it  is  only  part  of 
the  truth,  and  the  remainder  is  distorted. 


One  of  the  three  great  companies  at  least, 
practically  ever  since  it  undertook  Industrial 
Insurance,  has  paid  a  benefit,  no  matter  how 
soon  the  policyholder  died  after  issue  of  the 
policy,  and  since  1899  this  same  company  (a 
Massachusetts  company)  has  offered  to  the 
working  people  of  the  State  a  special  Indus¬ 
trial  policy,  giving  full  immediate  benefit.  By 
1894  or  1895  the  practice  of 'giving  some  degree 
of  immediate  benefit  had  become  universal. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Savings  Bank  Insurance  System  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  terms  and  benefits,  and  shows  the 
looseness  of  the  assertion  that  the  companies 
did  these  things  only  after  the  system  began. 

Extended  Insurance 

Mis-Statement  No.  5:  It  is  asserted 
that  before  Savings  Bank  Insurance  the 
companies  would  not  grant  extended  in¬ 
surance;  now  they  grant  it. 

Correction:  The  companies  of  other  States 
were  granting  Paid-up  or  Extended  Insurance 
in  certain  classes  of  their  Industrial  policies  as 
far  back  as  1891  and  the  beginning  of  1907,  in 
both  cases  before  the  Savings  Bank  plan  was 
made  public.  Prior  to  1912  Massachusetts  com¬ 
panies  were  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of 
law  in  this  respect.  Since  1912  the  new  law  has 
made  possible  the  application  of  Extended  In¬ 
surance  and  Paid-up  Policies,  as  well  as  the 
cash  values  which  have  always  been  allowed. 

Savings  Bank  Insurance,  therefore,  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  granting  of  this  feature  in 
Industrial  Policies,  and  aside  from  the  practice 
of  Massachusetts  companies,  the  situation  re¬ 
mains  practically  as  it  was. 

Lapses 

Mis-Statement  No.  6:  It  is  alleged 
that  since  the  Savings  Bank  Insurance 
began  the  percentage  of  lapsed  insur¬ 
ance  has  decreased  from  65  per  cent,  to 
56  per  cent. 

Correction:  That  is  a  wild  assertion.  The 
fact  is  that  in  1904,  three  years  before  Savings 
Bank  Insurance  was  agitated,  the  general  lapse 
rate  of  Industrial  policies,  which  had  averaged 
about  37  per  cent,  ten  years  before,  had  de¬ 
creased  to  an  average  of  20  per  cent.  What 
possible  influence  could  the  Savings  Bank  Sys¬ 
tem  have  had  uoon  this  reduction?  The  fact  is 
that  the  present  percentage  of  lapses  in  the 
companies  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  in  the 
Savings  Bank  System,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 


The  physical  examination  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant  does  not  in  my  opinion  fully 
cover  your  obligation  to  either  client  or 
company,  says  John  L.  Davis,  of  the 
Amicable  Life. 

A  small  part  of  humanity  can  be 
ranked  as  100  per  cent,  perfect;  nearly 
everybody  has  some  pathological  condi¬ 
tion  possibly  more  or  less  trivial,  but 
enough  to  keep  him  from  being  a  100 
per  cent.  man. 

Many  of  these  conditions  are  readily 
removable  and  indeed  preventable  if 
the  applicant’s  attention  is  drawn  to 
them. 

Your  investigation  of  even  a  first 
class  risk  will  show  where  a  word  from 
you  at  the  right  time  may  improve  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene,  diet,  method  of  eating, 
habits  or  exercise;  environment  of  of¬ 
fice  or  home,  occupation  or  various 
other  factors  affecting  the  health  of 
mankind. 

There  may  be  for  instance  some  an¬ 
noying  defect  in  vision  which  glasses 
will  cure;  the  teeth  may  demand  a  den¬ 
tist’s  care  to  prevent  serious  disease. 
The  tongue,  skin  or  other  features  may 
indicate  imperfect  digestion;  note  these 
things  and  advise  the  man  what  to  do; 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  you  cannot  too 
strongly  emhasize. 

Applicant’s  daily  work  aemands  your 
attention  and  suggestions  as  to  special 
hazard  or  danger  of  machinery,  dust, 
close  confinement,  poor  ventilation,  etc. 

GILDER  POLICIES 

While  there  has  been  no  big  rush  for 
policies  under  the  Gilder  Weekly  In¬ 
come  plan  there  has  yet  been  stimu¬ 
lated  a  considerable  interest  and  nu¬ 
merous  applications  have  been  sought. 
The  Gilder  Policy  Association  is  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  progress  made  to  date. 
Many  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  country  have  been  com¬ 
plimentary  in  commenting  upon  the 
plan.  The  association  reports  that  a 
number  of  leading  manufacturers  have 
given  their  earnest  co-operation  in  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  their  employes  to 
the  policy. 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

"Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Brown  and  A.  B. 
Chalmers  have  formed  a  general  agency 
in  Baltimore  under  the  name  of  Chal¬ 
mers  &  Brown.  They  will  act  as  gen¬ 
eral  agents  of  the  Penn  Mutual. 


THIS  ONE  WON  THE  LAUGHING  CUP 

I  had  settled  a  claim  of  five  thousand 
dollars  with  a  good  looking  widow.  She 
happened  to  be  a  personal  friend  of 
ours,  and  later  when  we  called  at  her 
home  she  showed  us  a  dozen  beautiful 
pairs  of  silk  stockings  at  eight  dollars 
the  pair  which  she  had  bought  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy. 

When  I  remonstrated  with  her  for  her 
extravagance,  she  tossed  her  head  and 
said : 

“Well,  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows,  I’ll  have  something  to  show  in 
my  husband’s  memory.” — Jules  Girardin, 
in  the  Bankers  Life  Bulletin. 


PASSING  OF  FRATERNALS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  slow  but 
sure  disappearance  of  assessment  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  Iowa.  When  the 
Merchants  Life  of  Burlington  was  or¬ 
ganized  forty-one  assessment  companies 
were  doing  business  in  Iowa.  The 
passing  of  the  Merchants  Life  marks 
the  end  of  the  entire  forty-one.  These 
companies  at  one  time  had  millions  of 
assets  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  insurance  in  force.  They  were 
ali  right  in  theory  but  in  practice  they 
failed  and  the  laws  of  Iowa,  ‘as  well  as 
those  of  many  other  States,  now  pro¬ 
hibit  the  organization  of  life  insurance, 
companies  on  the  assessment  plan. 


BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 

It  has  ‘been  well  said  that  all  legiti¬ 
mate  big  profits  come  in  one  of  three 
ways,  namely: 

1.  By  doing  something  better  than 
the  other  fellow  does  it. 

2.  By  doing  something  before  the 
other  fellow  does  it. 

3.  By  doing  something  the  other  fel¬ 
low  does  not  like  to  do. 

—Illinois  Life. 
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ELECT  CARLTON  PRESIDENT 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  LIFE  CHANGES 


Remarkable  Career  of  Head  of  Texas 
Company — Nearly  $2,000,000  Gross 
Assets 


O.  S.  Carlton  was  elected  president 
of  the  Great  Southern  Life  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Company  in  Hous¬ 
ton  on  Tuesday,  succeeding  J.  S.  Rice. 

Mr.  Carlton’s  career  in  life  insurance 
has  been  meteoric.  Like  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  he  began  his  career  in  a  grocery 
store  in  a  small  community.  There  he 
was  found  by  a  life  insurance  man  who 
induced  him  to  forsake  the  selling  of 
flour  and  groceries  to  sell  insurance. 
It  quickly  turned  out  that  he  had  every 
quality  needed  for  success  in  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  before  long  he  was  a  large 
producer  for  the  New  York  Life. 

Organized  the  Great  Southern 

Mr.  Carlton  conceived  the  idea  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Great  Southern  Life  with 
the  aim  of  making  it  “The  Big  Texas 
Company.”  While  he  quickly  built  up 
a  large  and  successful  agency  force  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
safeguarding  every  interest  of  the  poli¬ 
cyholders.  Thus  he  won  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplished  great  re¬ 
sults.  From  the  start  he  has  been  the 
guiding  force  of  the  Company,  the  re¬ 
tiring  president,  J.  S.  Rice,  being  a 
banker. 

One  reason  for  Mr.  Carlton’s  success, 
in  addition  to  his  own  dynamic  energy, 
has  been  his  ability  to  find  men  to  fill 
executive  positions  with  skill.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Florence,  medical  director,  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  leading  medical 
lights  of  the  State.  Charles  Boedecker, 
who  is  now  active  vice-president,  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Company  for 
more  than  a  year.  He  was  formerly 
with  another  Texas  company,  and  has 
a  splendid  reputation  among  life  men. 
Other  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 
C.  G.  Pillot,  vice-president;  E.  P.  Wil- 
mot,  vice-president;  L.  A.  Carlton,  vice- 
president  and  general  attorney;  Carl  T. 
Prime,  secretary;  J.  T.  Scott,  treasurer; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Knox,  associate  medical  di¬ 
rector;  J.  C.  Cameron,  actuary. 

Has  $32,000,000  in  Force 

The  Great  Southern  Life  has  more 
than  $32,000,000  insurance  in  force, 
showing  a  gain  of  $8,000,000  in  1914.  Its 
gross  assets  are  nearly  $2,000,000.  Its 
policyholders  include  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  State. 

In  retiring,  President  Rice  said:  “I 
desire  to  urge  the  election  of  Mr.  Carl¬ 
ton  as  president,  for  to  his  efforts  and 
good  judgment  more  than  to  anything 
else  belongs  the  credit  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  building  of  the  Company  and  its  ad¬ 
mitted  success.  I  intend  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  help  him.  He  richly  deserves 
the  promotion  and  should  have  it  by  all 
means.” 


NAME  NEW  PRESIDENT 


Julius  Krakauer  Heads  Two  Republics 
Life — Directors  Reduced  from 
Thirty-Seven  to  Fifteen 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Two 
Republics  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  Julius  Krakauer  was 
elected  president;  Dr.  S.  T.  Turner, 
Senator  W.  W.  Turney  and  Dr.  B.  M. 
Worsham,  vice-presidents;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  also  continued  as  Medical  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Company.  W.  L.  Tooley, 
who  is  active  vice-president  of  the  First 
Mortgage  Co.,  El  Paso,  was  elected 
treasurer;  and  Louis  St.  J.  Thomas 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  number  of  directors  was  reduced 
from  thirty-seven  to  fifteen,  and  the 
following  were  made  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year:  J.  E.  Anderson,  W.  S. 
Clayton,  A.  Schwartz,  H.  P.  Jackson, 
Robert  Krakauer,  Walter  Kohlber, 
Julius  A.  Krakauer,  H.  Seggerman,  D. 
P.  Stewart,  L.  St.  J.  Thomas,  S.  T.  Tur¬ 
ner,  W.  L.  Tooley,  W.  W.  Turney,  G. 
Zork  and  B.  M.  Worsham. 

The  Two  Republics  made  an  increase 


in  bona  fide  paid-for  business  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  $1,000,000.  Its  non-ad- 
nvitted  assets  increased  about  $20,000. 
While  the  Company  used  some  of  its 
surplus  it  is  satisfied  that  it  has  plenty 
left  to  last  until  the  Company  becomes 
dividend  paying.  The  Company  has 
secured  its  regular  quota  of  business 
so  far  this  year,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  1915  should  not  be  a  good  year  for 
The  Two  Republics. 


ANOTHER  SOUTHLAND  COUP 


Re-lnsures  San  Antonio  Life — Insurance 
in  Force  of  More  Than 
$25,000,000 


The  Southland  Life,  of  Dallas,  which 
since  the  first  of  the  year  has  absorbed 
the  Sam  Houston  and  the  San  Antonio 
Life,  has  scored  another  coup,  this  time 
re-insuring  the  San  Antonio  Life,  of 
San  Antonio.  The  combined  assets  of 
the  Southland  Life  now  amount  to  more 
than  $2,000,000,  with  insurance  in  force 
of  over  $25,000,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Jas.  A.  Stephenson,  president;  Harry 
L.  Seay,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
L.  Linzmeyer,  vice-president  and  actu¬ 
ary;  A.  S.  Doerr,  vice-president;  W.  W. 
Collier,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Hurst, 
secretary;  P.  N.  Thevenet,  assistant 
secretary;  Dr.  Jno.  S.  Turner,  medical 
director;  Dr.  W.  A.  Boyce,  associate 
medical  director. 


LOW  MORTALITY 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Discusses 
Its  Relation  to  the  Cost 
of  Insurance 


The  annual  publication  of  the  Gain 
&  Loss  Exhibit  during  recent  years  has 
brought  to  general  attention  the  fact 
that  the  principal  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  able  to  transact  business  at 
an  average  mortality  cost  of  only  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  rates  provided  for 
by  the  tables  on  which  their  premiums 
are  based,  says  the  Northwestern  Mu¬ 
tual  Life.  A  few  companies  secure 
averages  much  less  than  this,  either 
by  especial  care  and  skill  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  risks,  a  relatively  large  volume 
of  new  business,  or  because  of  a  large 
proportion  of  endowment  insurance  in 
force. 

The  suggestion  occasionally  appears 
that,  since  actual  experience  appears  to 
be  considerably  below  the  standard 
used  in  computing  premiums  and  re¬ 
serves,  a  new  table  should  be  construct¬ 
ed  on  this  experience;  it  being  assumed 
that  such  a  table  could  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  premiums  and  reserves  and 
that  its  use  would  lower  the  cost  of 
life  insurance.  Those  who  make  this 
suggestion  generally  overlook  that  the 
low  percentages  of  mortality  obtained 
in  practice  are  mainly  the  result  of 
the  very  low  initial  death  rate  on  a 
large  volume  of  recently  selected  risks. 
Such  margins  are,  therefore,  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  large  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected  additions  to  the  membership  and 
are  an  offset  to  the  expense  of  securing 
same.  Consequently  the  use  of  a  table 
reflecting  the  low  mortality  indicated 
by  the  Gain  &  Loss  Exhibit  would 
place  the  life  companies  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  the  old  assessment  orders. 
They  would  be  forced  to  find  new  blood 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves,  where¬ 
as  under  the  tables  now  in  use  they 
are  wholly  independent  of  new  business 
and  only  seek  it  because  it  pays  to 
do  so. 

Of  course  decreasing  mortality  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  result  in  low¬ 
ering  the  cost  of  insurance.  The 
simple,  direct  method  of  buying  insur¬ 
ance  at  lowest  cost  is  by  insuring  in  a 
mutual  company  at  participating  rates, 
safe  and  sound  under  all  conditions, 
under  the  agreement  to  return  to  the 
policyholder  such  margins  of  mortality 
and  other  savings  as  are  found  to  arise 
from  the  company’s  transactions. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


A**et*  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  N.  Crane,  General  Manager,  Rosenbloom  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  C. 


DENTAL  CLINIC 


Latest  Activity  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
— Two  Yearly  Examinations 
for  Employes 


The  latest  activity  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  is  the  establishment  of  a  dental 
clinic,  which  will  give  to  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  odd  employes  of  the  Company  at 
the  home  office  building  free  examina¬ 
tion  and  care  of  the  teeth.  Each  em¬ 
ploye  will  have  his  or  her  teeth  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Company  twice  a  year. 


UP-STATE  MEN  TO  LUNCH  HERE 

Managers  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Elmira, 
Troy  and  Albany  will  attend  a  luncheon 
conference  to  be  given  by  Frederick 
A.  Wallis,  New  York  manager  of  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  at  Mr.  Wallis’ 
offices  in  the  Trinity  Building. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “ oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


BRITISH  COMPANIES  SAY 
TOO  EARLY  FOR  WAR  DATA 

ADVANCE  SHOWN  IN  LAPSES 


Industrial  Companies  Have  Considerable 
Increase  in  Claims — Statements 
by  the  Companies 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  asked  a 
number  of  the  leading  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
some  facts  about  their  experience  in 
mortality  and  lapse  since  the  war  be¬ 
gan  last  summer.  The  following  re¬ 
plies  have  been  received: 

Standard  Life  Assurance  Company, 
Edinburgh:  We  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  the  war  on  business  at 
some  later  date,  but  we  may  say  that 
we  do  not  anticipate  an  excessive  num¬ 
ber  of  lapses  on  account  of  the  war  as 
there  seems  a  general  desire  among 
people  already  insured  to  remain  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance;  also,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  up  to  the  present  has  not 
been  in  excess  of  what  we  anticipated. 

Star  Insurance  Society,  London:  Al¬ 
though  we  are  naturally  watching  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  our  business 
closely  and  in  due  course  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  measure  its  effect  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions  it  is  in  my  view  too  early 
for  us  to  be  able  to  publish  any  statis¬ 
tics  which  would  be  of  any  use  or  in¬ 
deed  to  express  any  useful  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  London. 

It  is  too  early  for  us  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
life  policyholders.  We,  therefore,  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
the  information  you  desire. 

Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society, 
Norwich:  We  have  at  no  time  made 
any  special  appeal  to  the  professional 
soldier,  with  the  result  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  up  to  date  proved  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  one,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the 
bearing  on  lapses,  etc.  As  a  fact  the 
number  of  war  claims  we  have  yet  had 
to  deal  with  has  been  less  than  we  could 
have  anticipated,  looking  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  conditions  daily  disclosed  in  the 
newspapers,  blit  of  course,  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  relative  good  luck  may  not 
continue,  and  it  Is  not  one  to  which  we 
should  care  at  this  stage  to  lay  claim 
in  print! 

Scottish  Union  National,  Edinburgh: 

Any  information  which  we  might  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  at  the  present  time  could 
only  be  misleading,  as  so  long  as  the 
war  continues  we  are  experiencing  and 
are  likely  to  experience  substantial  war 
losses,  and  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  until  we  know  our  ultimate  lia¬ 
bility  in  respect  thereof,  any  statistics 
would  obviously  be  misleading. 

Caledonian  Insurance  Company,  Edin¬ 
burgh:  Figures  relating  to  the  mor¬ 
tality  and  lapse  experience  of  this  office 
in  consequence  of  the  war  would  only 
be  misleading  at  this  stage,  as  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  period  has  not  yet  elapsed 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  our  ex¬ 
isting  business. 

General  Accident  Fire  &  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Corporation,  Perth:  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  give  you  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  any  great  extent  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  war-  on  life  assurance 
business  in  this  country. 

The  war  is  undoubtedly  having  the 
effect  of  making  new  business  much 
more  difficult  to  get  and  it  is  tending 
to  increase  the  number  of  lapses  for 
the  time  being,  but  neither  of  these 
contingencies  has  yet  become  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  when  the  war  first  broke 
out  was  expected  would  be  the  case. 

As  regards  claims  we  have  in  this 
Corporation  experienced  no  increase  on 
account  of  the  war,  this  being  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  life  department  was  established 
much  more  recently  than  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  companies  working  in 
this  country,  and  consequently,  we  have 
not  so  great  a  volume  of  business  on 
our  books  as  many  others  have.  Some 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


companies,  we  understand,  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  distinct  increase  in  claims,  es¬ 
pecially  those  transacting  industrial. 

We  may  say  that  it  will  not  be  until 
some  time  after  the  war  has  ended 
that  details  of  its  effect  on  the  life 
assurance  companies  will  be  capable 
of  analysis. 

Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society,  London:  We  now 

have,  in  common  with  other  life  offices, 
to  face  some  falling  off  in  new  business, 
some  extra  death  claims  consequent 
upon  the  war  and  a  considerable  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  value  of  securities;  but  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  our  in¬ 
terest  income  should  not  suffer — and 
even  now,  amidst  a  great  war,  our  in¬ 
terest  seems  safe  all  round.  In  two  or 
three  cases  the  Moratorium  has  caused 
a  delay  in  payment,  but  there  is  only 
£200  overdue  for  rent  and  interest,  and 
at  present  we  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  a  single  de¬ 
fault  Our  investments  have  always 
been  made  under  experienced  guidance 
and  with  the  greatest  care;  indeed,  al¬ 
most  with  the  care  of  trustees,  as  our 
printed  list  wtill  show.  Safety  was  al¬ 
ways  with  us  a  primary  consideration, 

I  believe  this  feature  has  brought  us 
many  new  friends  and  much  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  cheer¬ 
fully  asserted  to  29  of  our  own  staff 
volunteering  for  the  territorials.  We 
shall  for  the  present  pay  their  salaries 
in  full  and  keep  their  posts  open  for 
their  return.  At  our  annual  general 
meeting  in  November  the  chairman  said 
that  we  had  admitted  claims  due  to  the 
war  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,  but  the 
total  claims  from  all  sources  from  June 
30  were  actually  less  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  All 
holders  of  policies  issued  up  to  August 
4  could  go  wherever  they  pleased  with¬ 
out  paying  a  single  penny  as  extra  pre¬ 
miums.  Civilians,  therefore,  who  joined 
the  army  could  go  wherever  they 
pleased,  if  their  policies  had  been  is¬ 
sued  before  the  war. 

Refuge  Assurance  Company,  Man¬ 
chester:  We  have  to  inform  you  that 
up  to  February  27,  this  Company  has 
paid  1,326  claims,  aggregating  £18,520 
10s.  5d.  on  lives  which  have  died  as  a 
result  of  naval  or  military  operations 
in  the  European  war. 

Abstainers  &  General  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Birmingham:  It  is  rather 
too  early  for  us  to  make  any  statement 
with  respect  to  our  Company  as  to  per¬ 
centage  of  deaths  among  soldier  poli¬ 
cyholders.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  our  policyholders  who  are  in  the 
army  belong  to  the  new  army  raised 
for  three  years  or  the  duration  of  the 
war,  if  less,  and  these  have  only  in  a 
few  instances  yet  proceeded  to  the  seat 
of  warlike  operations.  From  the  late 
Spring  onward  we  shall  probably  be  in 
a  position  to  ascertain  what  the  effect 
of  war  has  been  in  the  direction  you 
make  inquiry. 

Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Office,  London:  I  am  afraid  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  any  opinion  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  regarding  war  risk  mortality. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  heavy  mortality, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  numbers  ex¬ 
posed  to  risk,  and  we  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  say  what  percentage  of  losses 
bear  to  the  numbers  engaged. 

So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes 
the  war  has  not  produced  a  large 
amount  of  lapses.  The  surrenders  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  last  year,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  too  early  to  form 
any  opinion  of  what  the  effect  of  the 
war  will  be. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Company,  Lon¬ 
don:  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  no  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
lapses,  percentage  of  deaths  among 
soldier  policyholders  which  we  could 
send  you.  We  have  no  tabulated  in¬ 
formation  of  this  nature. 

Royal  Exchange  Assrance,  London: 
It  is  too  early  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  life 
policyholders.  We,  therefore,  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  give  you  the  in¬ 
formation  you  desire. 


CHANGE  HOME  OFFICE 

Farmers  National  Life  Moves  Its  Head¬ 
quarters  From  Chicago  to 
Huntington,  Ind. 


The  location  of  the  home  office  of  the 
Farmers  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  has  been  changed  to 
Huntington,  Indiana.  One  reason  for 
this  change  is  that  the  present  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Company  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Bili¬ 
ter,  who  for  the  past  twenty  years  has 
edited  and  published  the  Farmers 
Guide,  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  leading 
farm  papers  of  the  United  States,  and 
located  at  Huntington.  Also,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Wasmuth,  treasurer  of  the  Company, 
who  lives  at  Roanoke,  near  Hunting- 
ton,  expects  to  move  to  Huntington  at 
an  early  date.  He  is  president  of  the 
Wasmuth-Endicott  Mfg.  Co.  at  An¬ 
drews,  Indiana,  and  is  president  of  one 
bank  and  director  of  other  banks.  He 
is  also  the  owner  of  a  large  hardware 
business. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Farmers 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  will  remain  in  the  building  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  that  Company  in 
Chicago. 

NEW  LIMITS 

The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  has  put 
into  effect  new  limits  for  continuous 
monthly  income  policies  and  reversion¬ 
ary  annuities.  Hereafter  applications 
will  be  accepted  for  a  monthly  income 
of  $100  at  ages  from  20  to  60,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  age  of  the  beneficiary. 


Supervisor  Heublein,  of  the  Chicago 
department  of  the  Reliance  Life,  offered 
a  fine  traveling  bag  to  the  agent  writ¬ 
ing  and  paying  for  the  largest  number 
of  applications  between  January  1  and 
February  15.  Considerable  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  and  some  excellent  results 
accomplished.  The  contest  resulted  in 
a  tie  between  E.  R.  Isaac,  B.  H.  Bade- 
noch  and  J.  H.  Luken.  The  winner  will 
be  determined  by  new  business  pro¬ 
duced  in  March. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE 
NEW  YEAR? 

Will  you  make  it  a  better  one  thao 
last?  Good  openings  for  aggressive 
men,  either  as  personal  producers 
or  agency  organizers. 

Write  and  See  If  We  Can 
Get  Together 

Pittsburgh 

Life  &  Trust  Company 

Home  Office 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN, 

President  Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


March  19,  1915. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

ANI) 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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WILL  NOT  TALK  DIVIDENDS 

ATTITUDE  OF  MET.  AGENTS 


Haley  Fiske  Says  That  Metropolitan 
Will  Have  Billion  Assets  in 
a  Decade 


In  a  speech  made  to  representatives 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  recently  Vice- 
President  Haley  Fiske  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  its  present  rate  of  growth 
the  Metropolitan  will  have  assets  of  a 
billion  of  dollars  inside  of  ten  years. 
Mr.  Fiske  talked  with  his  usual  frank¬ 
ness  and  force  about  reasons  for  mu¬ 
tualization.  He  also  discussed  future 
dividends,  handling  the  subject  with 
gloves. 

Mr.  Fiske  told  how  stockholders  of 
the  Metropolitan  had  regarded  their 
stockholdings  as  a  trust  and  had  re¬ 
fused  high  offers  for  the  stock,  saying: 
“We  are  not  going  to  permit  our  Com¬ 
pany  which  we  and  our  fathers  have 
organized  to  be  exploited  by  Wall 
Street.  We  will  not  sell  except  under 
conditions  which  make  it  unwise  for 
purchasers  to  buy. 

Mr.  Fiske’s  Speech 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Fiske,  “a 
generation  or  two  hence,  when  those 
who  love  the  Company  have  passed 
away,  what  can  we  say  about  the  temp¬ 
tations  that  would  be  placed  before 
their  heirs. 

“And  what  is  that  temptation?  You 
say,  why  is  a  stock  that  is  limited  to 
seven  per  cent-  dividends  a  tempting 
stock  to  buy?  It  is  worth  only  175 
on  a  four  per  cent,  basis.  But  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  told  you  to-day  that  our  assets 
are  $5 00,0 90 ,000.  He  might  also  have 
told  you  that  ten  years  from  now,  with 
things  going  on  as  they  do  now,  that 
they  will  be  one  billion  dollars.  And  I 
ask  you  if  the  holding  of  the  control  of 
the  stock  of  a  company  that  handles 
one  billion  dollars  assets,  is  not  a  big 
thing — a  thing  for  which  men  would 
pay  large  sums?  It  boils  down  to  this, 
that  in  America,  in  Canacla  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  are  groups  of  men  who  have 
been  willing  to  pay  extravagant  prices 
for  this  stock  in  order  to  control  the 
$500,000,000  of  assets.  They  said  to 
the  officers,  in  effect:  ‘You  can  run 
the  insurance  business,  we’ll  run  the 
assets.’ 

Alternative  Plans 

“We  could  not  view  the  future  with¬ 
out  dismay,  a  future  with  a  body  of 
stockholders  without  this  loyal  tradition 
of  the  Company.  The  temptation  to 
get  close  to  the  billion  dollars  is  too 
much  for  the  ordinary  man. 

“There  was  an  alternative  of  two 
things  to  do,  and  both  were  considered. 
One  was  to  put  this  stock  into  the 
treasury  of  some  public  institution. 
There  are  objections  to  that.  In  the 
first  place,  we  know  now  who  control 
the  public  institutions  and  foundations, 
but  do  we  know  who  will  control  them 
a  generation  hence?  There  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  placing  the  stock  of 
the  Company  in  a  public  foundation, 
no  matter  how  great  or  how  well  man¬ 
aged  now,  because  you  cannot  see  now 
whether  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
in  these  foundations  will  be  well 
handled.  What  is  the  reason  why 
Rockefeller  could  not  get  a  Federal 
charter  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 
The  Congressmen  say  they  do  not  want 
that  power  put  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
trustees — they  do  not  want  three  or 
four  hundreds  of  millions  put  in  the 
control  of  any  body  of  men  however 
reputable.  Now,  that  is  a  proper  jeal¬ 
ousy  on  their  part.  Congress  is  not 
altogether  to  be  blamed  for  refusing 
Mr.  Rockefeller  a  charter  for  his  Foun¬ 
dation.  You  can  see  now  in  the  daily 
papers  what  public  prejudice  in  that 
field  already  amounts  to.  No  one  can 
view  without  a  fluttering  of  the  heart 
the  tremendous  amount  of  good  being 
done  to-day  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  research 
and  medical  work  and  the  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  for  working  people.  No  one  can 
look  at  those  Foundations  and  say  that 
there  are  not  generous  people  in  the 


world.  And  yet  those  Foundations  are 
under  investigation  to-day. 

No  Large  Dividends 

“The  second  plan  considered  was 
mutualization.  Mutualization  to-day  i3 
less  dangerous  than  it  formerly  was. 
In  the  first  place  the  accumulations  of 
life  insurance  companies  are  now 
limited.  The  contingency  reserve  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Armstrong  Law  are  con¬ 
servative  to  the  very  extreipe.  For 
instance,  it  will  prevent  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life,  as  it  now  prevents  the 
Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life  and  the 
Equitable  Life  from  holding  an  undis¬ 
tributed  contingency  reserve  of  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  lia¬ 
bility.  It  does  not  require  that  the 
Company  shall  cut  it  down  to  five  per 
cent,  in  one  year,  but  not  one  dollar 
can  be  added  to  it  until  the  maximum 
is  reached.  I  say  this  because  there 
seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  we  must  cut 
down  the  surplus  at  once  to  the  five 
per  cent,  by  some  distribution.  In  the 
newspapers  it  was  said  that,  when  the 
Company  was  mutualized,  there  would 
be  a  big  melon  to  cut.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  our  agents  believed  that  news¬ 
paper  story,  and  used  the  statement  as 
an  argument  for  people  to  get  policies 
before  the  first  of  January. 

Now,  you  must  1>  •  cr  eful  about  what  you 
take  from  the  '  ,vspa,.ers.  But  some  men 
are  innocent.  \,e  had  a  few  agents  who 
thought  if  any  applicant  got  in  before  the 
New  Year  he  would  get  in  on  the  melon! 
Now,  this  was  annoying,  but  I  suppose  the 
origin  of  the  talk  was  that  statute  limiting 
surplus  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  reserve,  and 
the  agents  believed  we  would  have  to  dis¬ 
tribute  surplus  down  to  that  point.  That  is 
not  so.  We  cannot  add  anything,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  distribute,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  distribute  anything.  That  leads  me 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  dividends.  One 
reason  for  our  system  of  non-participating 
policies  in  the  past_  was  that  participating 
policies  are  a  temptation  to  agents  to  promise 
extravagant  dividends.  That  is  not  a  theo¬ 
retical  objection.  It  is  the  history  of  par¬ 
ticipating  insurance.  The  most  scandalous 
page  in  the  history  of  life  insurance  business 
in  this  country  has  been  the  promises  made 
as  to  future  dividends  on  the  old  tontine  and 
semi-tontine  policies.  The  great  prejudice 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  Armstrong  investi¬ 
gation  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
policyholders  that  they  were  being  cheated, 
that  they  were  being  robbed;  that  they  were 
led  to  take  insurance  under  false  premises. 
That  was  our  fundamental  objection  to  active 
prospecting  in  participating  life  insurance. 
Are  we  now  at  this  late  day,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  fair  dealing,  where  a  man 
knew  what  he  had  to  pay  and  what  he  would 
receive,  with  no  alluring  promises — are  we, 
after  that  proud  history  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  get  down  into  the  mire  with  these 
other  companies? 

Prevent  Misrepresentation 

You  can  prevent  that.  You  alone.  I  cannot 
prevent  it. 

It  must  be  done  by  a  rigid,  constant,  un¬ 
flagging  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  you  men 
over  your  agents.  And  there  is  a  reason  you 
can  give  them.  You  can  explain  to  the  dull¬ 
est  agent  that  the  net  premium  being  the 
same,  the  gross  premium  depends  on  the  load¬ 
ing;  if  the  premium  is  low  and  expenses 
use  up  the  loading,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
dividends.  You  can  say:  Mr.  Agent,  how 
can  this  Company  declare  large  dividends? 
The  policyholders  receive  their  dividends  in 
advance  when  they  get  low  premium  policies. 
If  we  increase  premiums  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  dividends,  we  shall  be  in  the  same 
position  as  these  other  companies. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  shall  not  increase  pre¬ 
miums  above  what  are  needed  to  carry  on  our 
business  without  calculating  on  dividends. 
We  never  shall  make  a  premium  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  dividends.  (prolonged 
applause.)  We  shall  stand  on  the  old  plat¬ 
form  of  1891.  The  old  Creed  is  still  our  Creed. 
Don’t  be  deluded  into  promising  dividends. 
Don’t  expect  dividends.  Don’t  promise  divi¬ 
dends.  Don’t  tell  the  policyholder  or  appli¬ 
cant  about  dividends. 

Industrial  Bonuses  not  to  be  Increased 

Take  the  Industrial  department:  We  never 
can  declare  more  dividends  than  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  in  bonuses.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
we  are  spending  all  we  get!  You  cannot  de¬ 
clare  more  dividends  than  you  have  money  in 
the  treasury  to  pay;  and  for  years  now  we 
have  been  distributing  in  bonuses  more  than 
our  total  savings  during  those  years.  We 
have  decreased  our  surplus  in  the  Industrial 
Department.  We  cannot  promise  any  more. 
They  are  more  likely  to  get  less  than  more, 
as  the  policies  are  increasing  in  numbers.  It 
would  be  a  wicked  thing  for  your  men  to  lead 
Industrial  policyholders  to  think  that  under 
mutualization  they  will  get  more  than  they 
have  been  getting. 

Ordinary  Dividends  Small 

In  the  Ordinary  Department,  future  dividends 
that  may  be  declared  will  be  relatively  low. 
Thev  won’t  compare  with  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York  Life, 
and  the  Union  Central  and  the  Northwestern. 
There  is  no  possibility  or  intention  of  paying 
so  much.  We  don’t  pay  them!  We  won’t 
pay  them!  We  can’t  pay  them!  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you,  that  after  this 
quarter  of  a  century  of  fair  dealing,  and  hav¬ 


A  NEW  HIGH  MARK 


reached 


1914- 


-a  year  of  profound  business 


That  is  what  we 
disturbance. 

We  are  optimistic  for  1915,  believing  that  business  conditions  are 
improving  steadily,  and  that  the  year  will  be  one  of  wonderful  opportunity 
in  life  insurance,  as  well  as  in  general  business.  Our  representatives  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  determination  to  go  above  the  high  mark 
of  1914.  We  believe  that  they  will  do  it,  and  shall  in  every  way  back  up 
their  work. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening  for  the  right  man. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporated.  1851 


ESTABLISHED  1867 - 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  IOWA 

LARGE  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS— LOW  NET  COST 

Mortality  saving  has  been  more  than  50%  for  past  ten  years 

Full  line  of  Policies  and  Annuity  Cootracts,  iocludiog  these  recent  New  Policies: 

Ordinary  Life  $5,000  non-participating,  Premium  at  age  35  -  -  $100.45 

Term  to  65  (convertible)  ($1,000)  “  “  “  35  .  .  ,4.73 

Five  Year  convertible  ($1,000)  “  “  “  35  .  .  9.29 

Address  J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA~ 

.Dividends  paid  in  1914  on  Annual  Dividend  Policies  exceeded  Death  Claims  by  more  than  $41,000.00 _ 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


ing  got  the  reputation  we  have  achieved,  so 
that  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land 
we  have  no  rival,  I  beg  and  implore  of  you 
that  you  will  not  permit  your  men  in  any 
stress  of  competition  to  go  canvassing  for 
•business  by  representations  about  dividends. 
The  day  they  do  that  we  shall  be  in  the 
mire.  We  don’t  want  to  have  it  so  that  you 
and  I  cannot  look  each  other  in  the  face  on 
the  record  of  this  Company.  We  can  do  all 
the  business  the  law  permits  without  saying 
a  word  about  dividends.  (Loud  applause.) 

Influence  on  Other  Companies 

Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  the  future  of  the 
life  insurance  business  in  this  country  is  to 
be  profoundly  affected  by  the  mutualization 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life.  (Prolonged  ap¬ 
plause.)  If  I  can  read  the  signs  aright,  this 
Company  has  performed  a  tremendous  service 
to  the  life  insurance  business  in  this  country 
by  being  mutualized;  and  the  first  sign  is 
the  action  of  the  Union  Central.  What  is 
that  company  doing?  Promising  more  divi¬ 
dends?  No.  It  is  cutting  down  the  pre¬ 
miums.  And  I  believe  we  shall  see  in  the 
future  lower  premiums  offered  for  participa¬ 
ting  contracts  and  less  stress  laid  on  divi¬ 
dends.  If  that  result  be  accomplished  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  reform. 


DIVIDEND  CARDS 

The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  will  here¬ 
after  send  with  each  policy  issued  a 
card  of  approximately  the  same  size 
as  the  policy  when  folded,  which  will 
be  ruled  so  that  a  record  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  policy  can  be  kept  in  con¬ 
venient  shape.  Columns  on  the  card 
will  be  arranged  for  dividends  and  net 
cost  or  additions  as  the  case  might  be. 


GREATEST 

•  f-  >j5V  •  x.  . 

ILLINOIS 

COMPANY 


CHANGE  OF  AGE 

In  asking  agents  of  the  New  York 
Life  to  get  the  date  of  birth  in  calling 
upon  a  man  C.  H.  Langmuir,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  says  that  one  agent  in 
his  office  writes  four-fifths  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  change  of  age  argument. 

“If  that  is  so  with  him  you  can  en¬ 
large  your  business  by  adding  the  same 
methods  you  already  use,”  he  says. 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 
AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


E.  W.  Cameron,  man- 
How  ager  of  the  Woman’s 

Cameron  Writes  Department,  of  the 
Women  Northwestern  Nation¬ 

al  Life,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
writers  of  women  in  the  country.  Asked 
how  he  does  it,  he  said  recently: 

While  all  the  fundamental  principles 
employed  in  writing  men  must  also  be 
observed  in  successfully  soliciting 
women,  there  are,  however,  certain  dif¬ 
ferences  both  in  the  object  for  which 
the  insurance  is  obtained  and  in  the 
methods  necessary  for  selling  it.  I 
will  try  to  define  these  differences,  and 
trust  that  it  may  assist  others  to  see 
the  advantage  of  attempting  this  field. 

I  believe  it  is  underworked,  and  that 
there  are  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  man  who  will  plan  carefully  and 
systematically  a  campaign  among  the 
insurable  classes  of  self-supporting 
women. 

The  business  is  principally  confined 
to  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  as  there 
congregate  in  these  centers  women  who 
are  capable  of  earning  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come  to  justify  their  purchase  of  an 
old  line  life  insurance  policy.  The 
grade  of  self-supporting  women  repre¬ 
sented  by  factory  hands  and  domestic 
servants  is  not  acceptable  on  ordinary 
policies,  coming  under  industrial  grade, 
nor  does  their  income  nor  the  perman¬ 
ency  of  their  employment  justify  an 
agent’s  time.  The  classes  among  which 
profitable  solicitation  can  be  made  are 
school  teachers,  nurses,  librarians,  the 
higher  grade  clerks  and  stenographers, 
secretaries  and  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  women  in  general — lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  merchants,  etc. 

The  specific  principles  of  soliciting 
which  I  would  emphasize  are: 

First,  a  favorable  impression,  or, 
preferably,  a  personal  introduction 
through  some  one  who  is  well  and  fav¬ 
orably  known  to  the  prospect.  A  per¬ 
sonal  introduction  has  far  more  weight 
in  the  case  of  women  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  business  proposition  than 
with  men. 

Second,  to  endeavor  to  establish  at 
once  a  friendly  and  active  interest  in 
the  subject  of  life  insurance,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  company  you  repre¬ 
sent.  The  fact  that  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  is  mutual  and  the  policies  par¬ 
ticipating,  that  the  directors  are  men 
of  the  highest  personality  and  stand¬ 
ing,  the  fact  that  a  personal  interest  is 
shewn  in  our  policyholders,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  Northwestern  National  News, 
the  Health  Service,  etc.,  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  our  Company  is  much  more 
liberal  toward  women  than  that  of  most 
other  old  line  companies — are  all  fac¬ 
tors  in  giving  the  interview  a  friendly 
opening. 

Third,  to  create  a  desire  for  a  policy 
at  the  first  interview  and  to  close  the 
matter,  if  possible,  at  once  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  settlement.  Women  are  apt- 
to  act  on  impulse,  and  to  regret  any 
step  thus  taken  upon  reconsideration.  I 
close  half  of  my  cases  on  the  first 
interview.  Make  every  effort  to  take 


advantage  of  the  tendency  to  act 
promptly  as  soon  as  the  correct  im¬ 
pression  is  formed,  and  to  overcome 
the  danger  of  the  period  of  reaction  by 
obtaining  definite  and  final  settlement 
with  payment  of  cash  if  possible. 
Women  do  not  consider  a  contract  as 
binding  as  do  men,  unless  they  have 
actually  invested  money  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  After  that,  however,  they  are  good 
policyholders  and  ordinarily  continue 
their  insurance  in  force.  Women  will  take 
more  time  for  the  consideration  of  your 
proposition  than  will  men,  and,  in  fact, 
they  appreciate  the  time  and  personal 
interest  devoted  to  them. 

A  different  insistence  must  be  placed 
on  an  insurance  contract  in  dealing 
with  the  above  mentioned  class  than 
in  the  case  of  married  men.  A  woman 
is  principally  interested  in  the  policy 
as  a  definite  method  of  saving  and  a 
provision  for  her  own  later  years,  the 
protection  feature  '  being  of  secondary 
importance.  They  are  therefore  more 
interested  in  the  Endowment  or  the 
Endowment  Annuity  forms  of  contract, 
and  these  are  the  policies  that  should 
be  talked  to  them  almost  exclusively. 
Keep  prominently  in  mind  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  a  compulsory  savings  ac¬ 
count  are  the  most  inviting  features, 
and  the  protection  secondary,  although 
it  can  be  used  effectively  as  a  strong 
supplementary  appeal  to  their  affection 
and  interest  for  anyone  to  whose  sup¬ 
port  they  contribute. 

A  list  of  women  in  your  community 
who  have  already  bought  life  insur¬ 
ance  comprises  one  of  your  strongest 
canvassing  documents,  as  it  establishes 
their  confidence  and  gives  them  a  con¬ 
crete  precedent  for  their  action. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  many  men 
devote  their  entire  time  to  this  branch, 
but  I  do  believe  that  any  life  insurance 
man  is  neglecting  a  valuable  suggestion 
in  not  adding  a  certain  volume  to  his 
production  from  this  source. 

*  *  * 

Agents  should  be 
A  Story  That  careful  to  explain 
Can’t  Be  Told  the  terms  and  con- 
Too  Often  ditions  of  a  policy 

to  the  policyholder, 
says  the  Federal  Life  of  Chicago.  The 
wise  salesman  knows  the  value  of  a 
satisfied  customer  and  it  is  by  this 
method  only  that  he  can  hope  to  build 
up  a  profitable  business.  Securing  a 
large  volume  of  new  business  every 
month  and  not  increasing  your  debit  is 
not  profitable  "o  you  nor  your  compa¬ 
ny.  To  attain  the  result  desired  i £  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  understand  clearly  what  he  is 
buying  so  that  there  may  be  no  disap¬ 
pointments  later.  Applying  this  to  the 
sale  of  accident  and  health  insurance 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  prospect¬ 
ive  policyholder  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  policy 
and  that  this  be  not  deferred  until  the 
settlement  of  a  first  claim,  which  often¬ 
times  not  only  terminates  the  policy 
but  results  in  a  large  lapse  ratio  from 
policyholders  residing  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  The  old  saying  that  an  ounce 


of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
could  be  applied  in  this  instance.  Of 
course  it  is  often  said  that  the  policy¬ 
holder  should  carefully  read  the  con¬ 
tract  of  insurance  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  and  fully  post  himself  on  its  pro¬ 
visions,  but  we  all  know  that  the  in¬ 
sured  seldom  reads  his  policy  through 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  and  re¬ 
lies  entirely  on  the  statements  of  the 
representative  who  sold  him  his  con¬ 
tract.  If  the  contract  was  not  sold  right 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it  reflects  on  the 
company  more  than  on  the  agent  who 
was  really  to  blame.  Many  cases  will 
doubtless  be  recalled  by  every  insur¬ 
ance  man  who  reads  these  facts  while 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  this  laxity 
in  selling  method  are  felt  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  agent  and  the  insured.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  brunt 
of  the  trouble  must  be  borne  by  the 
claim  department.  As  seen  from  the 
view  point  of  the  claim  department  the 
conditions  referred  to  are  such  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  an  immediate 
remedy  and  all  representatives  of  this 
company  are  earnestly  urged  to  co¬ 
operate  in  relieving  this  distressing 
condition.  We  feel  that  you  can  assist 
the  claim  department  materially  by  fol¬ 
lowing  these  suggestions  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  satisfied  policy¬ 
holders  and  thereby  increase  your 

debit  materially. 

*  *  * 

Heavy  policy  loans  are 
Reason  almost  entirely  the  cause 
For  of  non-renewal  of  policies 
Heavy  Loans  which  have  passed 

through  the  “temptations 
of  the  first  and  second  renewals.’’  A 
heavy  loan  on  a  policy  makes  the  policy 
an  easy  prey  for  the  twister,  and  also 
the  loan  interest  charge  is  usually  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  policyholder  and 
causes  dissatisfaction,  says  the  Missouri 
State  Life  Bulletin.  Even  though  the 
policyholder  carries  out  his  policy  with¬ 
out  being  twisted  and  willingly  pays  the 
loan  interest,  still  the  loan  is  an  evil, 

•  because  usually  it  is  not  paid  until  the 
policyholder’s  death,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  need  of  funds. 

No  one  is  in  a  position  to  do  mmre 
to  discourage  the  unnecessary  borrow¬ 
ing  on  policies  than  the  agent.  Where- 
ever  possible,  the  agent  should  urge 
the  policyholder  not  to  incumber  his 
policy  with  a  loan,  but  to  obtain  any 
necessary  temporary  assistance  that 
may  be  needed  from  outside  souices, 
such  as  the  bank  which  handles  the 
policyholder’s  account.  If  the  only 
source  left  for  obtaining  a  loan  is  the 
policy,  then  just  as  small  a  loan  as 
will  cover  the  policyholder’s  needs 
should  be  -applied  for. 

When  a  policyholder  allows  a  loan 
to  remain  outstanding  against  his  policy 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
agent,  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  should  urge  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  remembering  that  the  Company 
accepts  repayment  of  loans  in  small 
partial  payments.  If  agents  would  per¬ 
sistently  try  to  do  away  with  the  policy 
loan  evil,  they  would  be  doing  a  great 
service  to  both  the  policyholder  and 
the  beneficiary,  by  assisting  them  in 
obtaining  the  best  results  from  their 
policy,  to  themselves  by  protecting  the 
renewal  of  their  business,  and  to  the 
Company  which  means  the  policyholder, 
the  agent,  and  everybody  else  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  Company’s  welfare  and  growth 
by  assisting  in  reducing  the  lapse  ratio. 


COMPANIES  DO  NOT  PROTEST 


AGAINST  PUBLIC  AGENTS'  LIST 

Attitude  of  New  York  Department — Will 
Publish  Fewer  Annual  Reports — 

Its  Appropriation  Cut 

There  is  every  possibility  there  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  a  list  of  agents.  As 
is  known  the  Department  prints  a  brok¬ 
erage  list,  but  for  years  has  refused 
to  issue  pamphlets  containing  agents’ 
appointments.  The  Department  was 
against  this  practice  because  it  feared 
that  such  a  publication  would  encour¬ 
age  twisting  of  agents. 

No  Money,  Says  Department 

Some  time  ago  the  Life  Underwriters 
Association  of  New  York  appealed  to 
Superintendent  Hasbrouck,  saying  that 
such  a  list  should  be  printed  so  that 
the  association  could  investigate  the 
names,  if  necessary,  and  help  weed  out 
undesirable  agents.  Lawrence  Priddy, 
Julian  S.  Myrick,  and  other  members 
of  the  association  were  finally  informed 
by  Judge  Hasbrouck  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  printing  of  the  lists  and 
would  have  less  money  in  the  future 
because  the  legislature  has  cut  down 
its  appropriation  $106,000. 

The  association  men  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that 
four  thousand  insurance  reports  were 
printed  every  year  in  Albany  and  a 
couple  of  thousands  of  them  were  tossed 
away,  such  a  large  number  being  un¬ 
necessary. 

As  a  result  there  was  introduced  in 
the  legislature  a  bill  cutting  down  the 
number  of  reports  printed  from  four 
thousand  to  two  thousand.  The  money 
saved  can  be  used  and  probably  will 
be  used  for  printing  the  agency  list. 

An  interesting,  feature  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  the  large  life 
insurance  companies  have  not  made 
any  protest  to  the  Department  against 
the  publication  of  the  lists,  despite  the 
fact  that  such  a  protest  was  expected 
by  some  of  the  agents- 


$3,000,000  IN  WELFARE  WORK 


Estimate  of  Amount  Spent  in  1913  by 
the  Life  Insurance  Companies 
in  This  Country 


Life  insurance  companies  are  pri¬ 
marily  organized  for  profit  to  their 
stockholders,  and,  while  not  charitable 
or  philanthropic  in  -the  strictest  sense, 
are  to-day  expending  money  for  the 
conservation  of  health  and  extension 
of  the  lives  of  their  policyholders,  said 
Dr.  J.  H.  Florence,  medical  director  of 
the  Great  Southern  Life,  of  Houston, 
Tex.  Some  companies  mail  pamphlets 
monthly  on  health  and  hygiene,  others 
employ  physicians  and  nurses  to  visit 
each  policyholder,  and  a  few  have 
sanatoria  for  the  treatment  and  care  of 
them  when  they  are  overtaken  by  sick¬ 
ness.  It  is  estimated  that  $3,000,000 
was  spent  in  1913  by  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  fraternal  orders  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  estimate  included  educa¬ 
tional  literature,  physicians’  services, 
nurses  and  sanatoria,  all  to  the  end  that 
the  policyholder  may  remain  in  good 
health  and,  should  he  get  sick,  lend  aid 
to  him,  so  that  by  extending  his  life 
more  profit  may  be  realized  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  carrying  a  policy  on  his  life. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  w’here  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknowm.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  w’here  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La 


What  Happens  to  Successful  Man’* 
Estate  When  His  Earning  Power 
is  Gone 


Americans  Are  Particularly  Susceptible 
to  Swindlers — Fake  Jobbing  Opera¬ 
tions  Were  Numerous 


E.  W.  Fish,  a  district  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  recently  met  a  man  who 
said  that  on  a  capital  of  $10,000  a  year 
he  was  turning  his  money  four  times  a 
year  at  a  net  profit  of  about  20  per 
cent.  He  did  not  see  therefore,  why 
he  should  be  interested  in  additional 
insurance.  In  answering  this  statement 
Mr.  Fish  made  the  following  argument: 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  calculate 
the  money  value  of  your  life  to  your 
family  on  the  basis  of  what  you  are 
producing. 

“In  doing  this  I  want  you  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  a  dollar  without  brains  back  of 
it  will  only  earn  4  to  6  cents  a  year,  at 
the  best.  All  a  dollar  earns,  over  and 
above  a  common  rate  of  interest,  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  personality  and 
business  ability  of  the  man  back  of  the 
dollar. 

“This  being  so,  the  money  value  of  a 
man’s  life  increases  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  production  increases. 

“To  illustrate:  Suppose  a  man  dies 
and  leaves  as  a  part  of  his  estate  $10,- 
000  in  money,  and  suppose  that  sum 
safely  invested  earns  5  per  cent. — the 
income  therefrom  is  $500  a  year. 

“Now  again  let  us  suppose  that  this 
same  man  during  his  lifetime  was  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  over,  four  times  during 
the  year,  a  stock  of  goods  worth  $10,- 
000,  and  suppose  every  time  he  turned 
it  over  he  made  20  per  cent. — that  would 
amount  to  $8,000  a  year,  or  the  same 
as  80  per  cent,  a  year  on  a  dead  capital 
of  $10,000 — or  5  per  cent,  a  year  on  a 
dead  capital  of  $16,000- 

“I  mean  by  dead  capital  money  with¬ 
out  a  life,  personality,  and  business 
ability  back  of  it. 

“I  think  your  sucess  in  business  is 
something  remarkable;  and  I  want  you 
to  appreciate  yourself,  and  know  that 
your  life  has  a  startling  value,  based 
upon  what  you  have  accomplished  by 
reason  of  your  personality  and  business 
ability.” 


INSURANCE  COST  IN  1822 


An  Interesting  Document  in  The  Pru¬ 
dential’s  Exhibit  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition 


One  of  the  most  interesting  charts  be¬ 
ing  exhibited  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  by  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  of  America 
shows  a  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  issued  in  1822.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tract  of  exceptional  historic  interest 
signed  jointly  by  the  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  and  the 
actuary,  Mr.  Jacob  Shoemaker.  The 
chart  also  shows  an  original  applica¬ 
tion  for  life  insurance,  a  table  of  pre¬ 
mium  rates,  and  the  title  page  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  president  and  directors, 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
act  incorporating  the  company,  under 
date  of  March  10,  1812.  A  table  of  pre¬ 
mium  rates  is  reproduced  below: 


Swindlers  arrested  by  the  Federal 
authorities  for  misuse  of  the  mail  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  took  from  the 
American  public  $351,000,000.  Those 
arrested  during  1914  took  $68,000,000  of 
this  total,  an  amount  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  American  public  is  becoming 
less  rather  than  more  sophisticated, 
sajs  the  Travelers. 

Many  stories  told  during  the  trial  of 
these  promoters  in  the  Federal  build¬ 
ing  of  New  York  were  heartrending. 
Old  people  who  had  lost  the  savings 
of  years,  school  teachers,  old  women, 
laborers,  small  merchants  and  clerks, 
were  led  by  prospectus  promising 
enormous  returns  to  withdraw  their 
savings  bank  deposits  to  buy  stock  in 
worthless  ventures  of  all  kinds. 

It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  this 
total,  great  as  it  is,  is  after  all  only  a 
small  part  of  the  loot  taken  from  the 
American  people  by  get-rich-quick  pro¬ 
moters  and  swindlers,  for  it  includes 
only  the  spoil  of  those  arrested.  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  postoflice  inspectors  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence,  in  a  still  greater  number  the 
activity  of  the  swindlers  never  comes 
to  the  authorities,  while  an  even  greater 
number  of  operations  are  carried  on  in 
a  manner  which  does  not  render  the 
swindlers  liable  to  any  charge. 

The  victims  as  a  rule  are  the  people 
who  could  least  afford  to  lose  the  money 
taken,  the  accumulated  savings  of  years 
of  self-denial.  Even  the  rich  however, 
are  not  exempt,  for  the  victims  of  so- 
called  de  luxe  book  swindlers  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  rich  women. 

It  is  not  however  in  fake  stock  job¬ 
bing  operations  alone  that  money  is 
lost.  Great  as  these  sums  are  they  are 
far  less  than  in  what  might  be  called 
legitimate  losses.  If  it  is  hard  to  save, 
it  is  harder  still  to  hold.  Old  and 
reliable  firms  decay,  concerns  which 
start  with  every  prospect  of  success 
after  a  few  years  go  into  the  hands 
of  receivers.  Every  community  can 
point  to  its  own  list  of  failed  compan¬ 
ies  of  every  kind.  A  great  variety  of 
business  diseases  are  always  at  work. 
There  is  in  the  world  of  business  as  in 
the  human  life  a  constant  mortality. 

If  we  should  add  all  the  losses  due 
to  these  causes  the  losses  suffered  from 
illegitimate  enterprises  by  get-rich-quick 
promoters,  by  dishonest  trustees,  by 
failures,  by  incompetency,  we  should 
reach  a.  total  so  tremendous  as  to  be 
beyond  belief.  It  might  be  truly  said 
that  the  losses  due  from  these  causes 
are  as  great  as  the  total  amount  an¬ 
nually  deposited  in  savings  banks 
throughout  the  country  or  paid  in  pre¬ 
miums  on  life  insurance. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  thoughtful  men 
are  more  and  more  buying  insurance 
annuity  policies,  or  that  insurance  com¬ 
panies  with  their  experience  of  the  fate 
of  insurance  moneys  paid  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  women,  are  more  and  more  urg¬ 
ing  the  use  of  income  policies  both  as  a 
means  of  saving  as  well  as  for  conserv¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  of  insurance  itself. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 


LIFE  INSURANCE  PREMIUM  RATES 
(IN  1814) 

Per  $100  of  insurance 

<D 


William  S.  Hawk,  for  years  president 
of  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York,  has 
written  a  personal  letter  to  Darwin  P. 
Kingsley,  president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  which  is  self-explanatory.  “If  I 


© 

One  Year 
Premium 

Seven 

Years 

Annual 

Premium 

Whole  Li: 

Annual 

Premium 

had  my  life  to  live  over,  I  would  invest 
all  of  my  surplus  in  your  endowment 
policies,  and  let  your  company  do  for 
me,  what  I  could  not  hope  to  do  my¬ 
self,”  he  said.  “Security  of  principal, 

15  ... 

. $0.99 

$1.25 

$2.12 

stated  loans,  if  needed,  and  fair  return^ 

20  . .. 

...  1.50 

1.62 

2.39 

beat  almost  any  investment  with  the 

25  . .. 

.  . .  .  1.68 

1.77 

2.65 

uncertainties,  I  know. 

30  .... 

_  1.82 

1.92 

2.93 

"In  these  strenuous  days,  when  It  Is 

35  . . . . 

....  2.00 

2.13 

3.28 

difficult  to  know  what  one  really  has, 

40  . . . . 

_  2.23 

2.43 

3.72 

it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  my  life 

45  . . . . 

....  2.56 

2.79 

4.29 

insurance  is  one  thing  I  can  know 

50  .... 

....  3.03 

3.34 

4.99 

about  exactly.  If  I  never  received  a 

55  . . . 

_  3.57 

3.96 

5.85 

dollar  in  return,  I  should  feel  that  what 

60  .  . . 

....  4.29 

4.80 

7.00 

has  been  paid  in,  is  safe — as  safe  as 

65  .... 

....  5.23 

6.09 

8.62 

anything  in  this  world  can  be!” 

THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BU1LDIN0 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York! 


Of  the  People 

I  be  Company  By  the  People 

■  ■  •  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Inorease  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  «871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets . $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus . 1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.4  8 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  aubjecti  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  doaen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


WHEN  A  MAN  BORROWS 

In  discussing  policy  loans,  James  L. 
Cannor,  cashier  of  the  Philadelphia  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life, 
brings  out  an  interesting  point  for 
agents:  He  said: 

“Take  the  matter  of  policy  loans. 
Coming  and  going,  we  use  them  as  a 
means  of  developing  prospects.  When 
a  man  takes  a  loan,  we  suggest  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  term  insurance.  If  a  loan 
is  repaid  or  reduced,  we  take  it  as  an 
indication  of  prosperity  and  put  an 
agent  on  the  fortunate  policyholder’s 
trail.  Recently  our  mail  contained  a  re¬ 
mittance  covering  payment  of  premium, 


interest  on  loan  and  repayment  of  the 
loan  Itself.  Here  we  had  an  excess  re¬ 
mittance,  because  the  policyholder, 
having  repaid  the  loan,  did  not  owe  the 
interest  charge.  We  procured  from  the 
financial  department  a  check  to  Insur¬ 
ed’s  order  for  the  amount  of  this  in¬ 
terest,  and  handed  same,  together  with 
the  policy,  receipt,  etc.,  to  an  agent  for 
delivery.  The  situation  here  was  made 
to  order.  Any  time  you  hand  a  man 
money  he  is  not  expecting,  you  put  him 
in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  Our 
agent  wrote  this  man’s  application  for 
$5,000  on  the  Q.  C.  plan,  delivered 
policy  and  received  check  for  the  full 
premium  of  $360.” 


— 
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COMMISSIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA 
LIFE  BUSINESS 

Life  underwriters  of  New  York  are 
considerably  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  under  way  in  Pennsylvania  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  purpose  the  enactment  of 
a  law  limiting  the  cost  of  new  business 
along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  the 
statute  for  many  years  in  force  in  this 
State.  The  surprising  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  movement  is  cham¬ 
pioned  by  men  in  the  field  rather  than 
emanating  from  legislative  sources 
such  as  was  the  case  in  New  York  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Armstrong  Committee  In¬ 
vestigation. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  motive  which  prompts  representa¬ 
tives  of  companies  doing  business  in 
the  Keystone  State  which  are  licensed 
to  do  business  in  New  York  State,  and 
hence  must  qualify  under  the  expense 
limitation  as  enforced  in  the  Empire 
State,  is  that  of  ridding  themselves  of 
the  competition  of  so-called  high  com¬ 
mission  companies  in  their  territory. 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  New  York 
State  is  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  quite 
a  number  of  companies  not  admitted 
to  do  business  there?  The  fault  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  evade 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York  law 
by  allowing  certain  payments  for  “su¬ 
pervision”  and  for  the  “care  of  old 
business.”  When  sifted  thoroughly  it 
stands  out  prominently  that  this  fund 
is  simply  additional  compensation  for 
securing  new  business. 

If  the  Keystone  State  is  led  into 
such  a  course  it  would  seem  the  part 
of  wisdom  that  a  measure  should  be 
drafted  that  would  require  companies 
to  set  forth  the  net  cost  to  the  policy¬ 
holder  as  a  basis  of  qualification  rather 
than  a  method  which  permits  of  a 
continued  policy  of  evasion. 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
New  York  statute,  but  it  could  be 
amended  to  more  clearly  carry  out  the 
idea  for  which  it  stands,  or  represents, 
than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 


GOOD  WORK  BY  DEPARTMENT 
The  New  York  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  its  crusade  against  the 
men  who  have  just  been  convicted  of 
conspiracy  by  devising  a  scheme  to 
defraud  by  use  of  the  U.  S.  mails,  in 


connection  with  the  issuance  of  policies 
in  the  Home  of  Delaware,  the  American 
of  Delaware  and  the  Mercantile  Fire 
&  Marine  of  Delaware,  shortly  after 
the  charters  for  these  companies  were 
obtained  late  in  1912. 

The  connection  of  Frank  W.  Anthony, 
Claire  W.  Anthony  and  Harry  A.  Wood¬ 
cock  and  Ronald  F.  Brennen  with  the 
eleven  fake  Pennsylvania  mutuals, 
whose  existences  were  terminated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  in  July,  1911,  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  postoffice  inspectors 
as  far  back  as  1911.  Early  in  1913 
a  representative  of  the  New  York  de¬ 
partment  went  to  Dover,  Del.,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Commissioner  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  W.  W.  McCabe,  that  the  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  above  mentioned  Delaware  mutuals 
were  the  same  men  who  had  been 
closely  identified  with  the  eleven  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mutuals  and  that  these  men 
had  placed  a  large  amount  of  business 
with  these  Pennsylvania  mutuals  at  ex¬ 
cessive  commissions.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  they  were  simply  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lax  Delaware  laws  to 
defraud  the  public  by  forming  mutual 
companies  without  the  assets  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  putting  in  dummy  offi¬ 
cers  and  then,  through  favorable  agency 
contracts,  grabbing  the  larger  portion 
of  the  premiums  in  commissions  (60 
per  cent.)-  The  remainder  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  went  to  the  manager,  Brennen. 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  local  office 
of  the  three  companies  in  Dover,  Del., 
who  under  the  name  of  the  Capital 
Fire  Underwriters,  also  had  a  general 
agency  contract  with  these  companies. 

The  method  of  obtaining  business  by 
these  agents  was  to  circularize  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  offering  to  place 
“difficult”  lines  at  rates  “satisfactory 
to  the  assured;”  in  other  words,  to 
grab  all  the  business  they  could  at  any 
rate.  There  was  no  selection  of  risks 
attempted.  The  premiums  were  inade¬ 
quate  and  the  commissions  paid  were 
excessive,  about  three  times  the  aver¬ 
age  paid  by  legitimate  stock  companies. 
Any  one  of  these  three  factors  would 
have  been  enough  to  ruin  these  compa 
nies.  There  was  nothing  in  the  poli 
cies  issued  to  indicate  the  mutual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  companies. 

The  New  York  department  sent  a 
representative  to  the  chief  postoffice  in¬ 
spector  at  Washington,  urging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  methods  of  the  Anthonys,  Wood¬ 
cock,  Brennen  and  other  wild-cat  in¬ 
surance  agents.  A  large  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  was  turned  over  to  the  postoffice 
inspectors  and  the  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
postoffice  inspectors  in  preparing  the 
case  for  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at 
Wilmington.  A  representative  from  the 
New  York  department  spent  a  week 
last  June  in  going  over  the  testimony 
with  the  U.  S.  Attorney,  and  testified 
before  the  U.  S.  grand  jury  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  indictments  were  re¬ 
turned.  At  the  request  of  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  the  department’s  representa¬ 
tives  spent  two  weeks  before  the  trial 
assisting  him  in  the  examination  of 
about  seventy  witnesses  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  attendance  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  trial. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


EDGAR  E.  MUELLER 


Edgar  E.  Mueller,  resident  manager 
for  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  for  all  lines 
except  accident  and  health,  and  to 
whose  office  300  agents  report,  lays 
claim  to  no  hobbies  other  than  work — 
in  which  pastime  he  indulges  most  in¬ 
tensely.  His  career  with  the  Fidelity 
&  Casualty  Company  has  been  one  of 
continuous  advance.  He  entered  the 
services  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  in 
1898  as  a  home  office  special  agent  in 
the  accident  and  health  department. 
He  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Philadelphia,  covered  the  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field,  and  was  later  sent  West 
to  travel  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan 
and  Minnesota,  from  which  point  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo 
office  as  resident  manager  in  1905. 

The  territory  over  which  Mr.  Mueller 
has  supervision  comprises  the  entire 
State  of  New  York,  except  Rochester, 
and  five  counties  adjacent  thereto  and 
the  lower  Hudson  counties.  He  main¬ 
tains  three  district  offices,  each  under 
the  management  of  able  lieutenants. 
One  at  Troy  in  charge  of  S.  F.  Bagg; 
one  at  Syracuse  in  charge  of  T.  M. 
Childs;  and  one  at  Utica  in  charge  of 
F.  M-  Paret.  These  together  with  three 
hundred  other  agents  report  through 
the  Buffalo  office. 

The  record  of  this  office  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  for  Mr.  Mueller’s  ability.  In  1906 
the  premium  income  was  less  than  $50,- 
00'0.  This  grew  to  over  $150,000  in  1913 
and  to  over  $300,000  in  1914.  On  the 
job,  where  he  is  99-100ths  of  the  time, 
Mr.  Mueller  is  a  high-charged  live  wire. 
At  the  home  office,  where  he  goes  semi- 
occas'ionally  for  a  little  recreation,  he 
is  known  by  everybody  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  the  office  boy  and  as  soon  as 
he  comes  within  hailing  distance  they 
all  stop,  look  and  listen  while  he  says 
his  few  words.  Mr.  Mueller  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  talker  and  practical  salesman. 
He  gets  results  all  the  time  by  prac¬ 
tising  sincerity  in  dealing  with  patrons 
and  by  loyalty  to  his  associates  and 
agents. 

*  *  * 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad 
Company. 

*  *  * 

George  B.  Speer,  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  will  return  to  New¬ 
ark  on  April  1  from  a  trip  which  has 
taken  him  as  far  as  the  Coast.  Mr. 
Speer  is  one  of  the  most  popular  agency 
directors  in  the  country,  and  is  also  an 
unusually  clever  literary  man. 


Johnson  &  Adams,  Southeastern  man¬ 
agers,  Continental  Casualty  Company, 
and  Continental  Assurance  Company, 
who  have  offices  in  the  Southern  build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C„  have  recently 
appointed  Mr.  W.  D.  Cronkhite,  resi¬ 
dent  general  agent.  Mr.  Cronkhite  will 
have  full  charge  of  the  large  agency 
force  already  organized  in  the  life  de¬ 
partment  of  this  agency.  Mr.  Cronk¬ 
hite  is  one  of  Washington’s  popular  in¬ 
surance  men.  He  has  an  attractive 
personality,  through  which  he  has  won 
a  large  coterie  of  friends.  He  will 
push  forward  the  Continental’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  Washington.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  another  old  line  company 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  he 
assumed  charge  of  his  new  duties  on 
March  1. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Hogan,  general  agent  of  the 
Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines,  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  Wis.,  a  large  producer  of  life 
insurance,  is  being  widely  quoted  by 
field  men  of  that  company.  One  of  his 
favorite  sayings  is:  “If  a  man  gets  into 
the  habit  of  declaring  holidays  for  him¬ 
self  without  regard  to  the  calendar,  it 
gets  to  be  easy  for  him  to  shift  his 
work  so  that  he  soon  comes  to  think 
that  every  day  is  a  holiday.” 

*  *  * 

D.  F.  Driscol  ,  a  New  York  broker, 
called  the  meeting  of  brokers,  which 
met  at  the  Belmont  yesterday  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  bill  in  relation  to  brokers  of 
life  insurance  companies.  Mr.  Driscoll 
has  led  the  fight  against  the  practice  of 
life  companies  delegating  to  their  own 
brokers  business  on  property  mort¬ 
gaged  to  life  companies. 

*  *  * 

L.  Brackett  Bishop,  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  in  Chicago, 
was  paid  a  great  compliment  by  the 
Company  in  devoting  most  of  the 
March  number  of  the  “The  Radiator,” 
which  it  publishes,  to  Mr.  Bishop  and 
his  agency.  This  was  done  because 
the  Bishop  agency  led  all  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Company  in  production 
of  new  business  in  1914.  Mr.  Bishop 
has  been  connected  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Always  he  has  been  a  student 
of  the  business  and  he  is  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  man  to  meet.  There  are  no 
large  writers  in  the  Chicago  agency, 
but  eleven  men  wrote  more  than 
$100,060  apiece.  A  picture  of  Mr. 

Bishop  and  his  staff  is  given  a  page 
display  in  “The  Radiator,”  and  various 
producers  in  the  agency  have  written 
special  articles  for  this  number. 

*  *  * 

F.  Robertson  Jones,  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Information  Bu¬ 

reau,  was  in  Indianapolis  on  Friday. 
Since  then  he  has  been  to  his  office  in 
New  York  city,  to  Boston  and  to  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  most 
of  the  States  since  the  legislatures  con¬ 
vened.  Compensation  seems  to  be  the 
most  interesting  question  before  many 
legislatures. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Brennan,  chairman  of  the 
assembly  committee  on  insurance,  New 
York  State,  was  formerly  in  the  law  de 
partment  of  the  Mutual  Life,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  sane  viewpoint  of  in¬ 
surance  matters  that  Mr.  Brennan  has 
shown  on  various  occasions. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  La  Tourette,  one  of  the  best 
known  adjusters  in  New  York,  and 

Fred  Meyers,  of  Newark,  recently 
played  golf  in  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Meyers  returned  this  week. 

*  *  * 

A.  J.  Shropshire,  Jr.,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Life, 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Life,  has  been  appointed  State  man¬ 
ager  for  Georgia  for  the  Pan-American 
Life. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


PREMIUMS  IN  WASHINGTON 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO.  LEADS 


Northwestern  National  Second  in  Pre¬ 
mium  Volume — Royal  Third; 

L.  &.  L.  &  G.  Fourth 


The  fire  insurance  premiums  and 
losses  of  companies  operating  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  1914,  follow: 

DOMESTIC  COMPANIES. 

Net  Prem.  Reed. 

(Ret.  Prem*.  and  Net 
COMPANY  Gross  Re- in*.  in  Cos.  Limes 

Preuis.  licensed  in  D.  C. )  Paid 


Agricultural  . 

$.1,529 

$  2,783 

$  4,650 

Aetna  . 

10,499 

9,650 

5,361 

Amer.  Central  _ 

(5,(51 

5,9(8 

7,956 

Amur.  Druggist  .. 

114 

Amer.,  of  Newark. 

7,901 

6,332 

6,241 

Boston  . 

35,522 

14,117 

8,748 

Buffalo  German  .. 

3.646 

5.225 

3,553 

Camden  . 

4,255 

3,162 

2,607 

Citizens  (St.  L.)  . 

3,054 

2,699 

2,304 

Commercial  Union  . 

2,717 

1,406 

160 

Common.,  N.  Y . 

1,113 

835 

1 

Connecticut  . 

4,806 

4,200 

903 

Continental  . 

18,168 

14,570 

*7,003 

Co.  of  Phila . 

2,674 

(.758 

*,75* 

Equitable  (R.  I.).. 

3,964 

691 

700 

F'idelity-Phenix  ... 

6,773 

5,266 

7,944 

Fire  Association  . 

6,186 

5,234 

3.281 

Fireman’s  Fund  ... 

20,290 

15,524 

4,655 

1- 1  rumen’s.  N.  J.  . 

1,948 

1,761 

1,005 

Franklin  Fire  .... 

7,540 

5,633 

6,730 

German  Alliance  .. 

10,036 

1,070 

990 

Ger.  Amer.,  Md.  . 

8ll 

543 

359 

Ger.  Amer.,  N.  Y.  . 

37,970 

22,493 

11,603 

(jeriuania  . 

2,274 

2,044 

37 

Girard.  F.  &  M... 

(.258 

921 

*,*72 

(dens  Falls  . 

4,684 

4,013 

3,335 

(■lobe  and  Rutgers 

5,959 

5,408 

1,000 

( irani  te  State  . 

5,6(9 

3,208 

2,013 

Hanover  . 

9,289 

6,939 

6,074 

Hartford  . 

18,304 

*5,740 

6,645 

Home  . 

66,653 

58,350 

49,877 

Humboldt  . 

2,931 

1,630 

2,499 

Ins.  Co.,  N.  A.  .. 

28,642 

20,500 

28,109 

Ins.  Co.  S.  of  Pa. 

7,526 

2,595 

4,639 

Mass.  F.  &  M.  ... 

1,814 

912 

4.396 

Mil.  Mech . 

2,268 

*,947 

3*6 

National  . 

24,287 

15,962 

27,981 

Nat’l  Union  . 

2,689 

2,039 

5,735 

Newark  . 

6,260 

4,460 

*,595 

New  Hampshire  ... 

6,280 

2,691 

3,517 

Niagara  . 

45 

43 

7 

N.  B„  &  M„  N.  Y. 

1,134 

873 

1,045 

North  River  . 

575 

497 

N  W.  National... 

38,250 

32,987 

17,198 

Old  Colony  . 

2,319 

1,339 

git 

Orient  . 

10,438 

7,277 

3,046 

Pennsylvania  . 

4,053 

3,6.39 

556 

Phoenix  . 

14,026 

6,386 

3,363 

Prov.  Wash . 

10,037 

7,768 

9,680 

R.  I.  Ins.  Co.  ... 

1,988 

*,573 

583 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  . 

1,620 

956 

1,364 

Security  . 

4,737 

2,676 

2,748 

Springheld  . 

16,030 

14,069 

6,600 

Standard  . 

7,207 

4,109 

4,896 

•Sterling  . 

1,669 

1,482 

251 

Teutonia  . 

3,499 

2,473 

1,574 

Va.  F.  &  M . 

2,052 

1,683 

859 

Westchester  . 

7,497 

4,544 

2,252 

Williamsburg  City 

3,416 

2,553 

2,169 

Md.  Motor  Car  . . 

ij8o6 

1,384 

4 

FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 

Aachen  &  Munich 

6,132 

4,449 

740 

Atlas  . 

4,8ll 

2,972 

2,651 

Brit.  Amer . 

7,054 

4,113 

2,213 

Caledonian  . 

3,398 

2,045 

*,7*6 

Com.  Union  . 

20,817 

13,479 

6,480 

Hamburg  Bremen 

4,676 

3,636 

3,942 

L.  L.  &  G . 

30,973 

23,873 

13,694 

London  Assur.  . . . 

6,253 

5,199 

353 

London  &  Lane... 

10,986 

2,132 

242 

Nationale  . 

765 

416 

376 

N.  B.  and  Merc.  . 

16,012 

11,427 

7,657 

Northern  . 

13,801 

12,199 

4,065 

Norwich  Union  ... 

7A44 

6,331 

6,492 

Palatine  . 

8,051 

4,927 

2,223 

Phcnix  Fire,  Paris 

506 

33* 

225 

Phoenix  Assurance 

7,602 

3,576 

2,556 

Royal  Exchange  . 

9,557 

6,092 

3,356 

( Hiecn  . 

8,353 

3,686 

4,039 

Scottish  Union  .... 

2I,48l 

10,097 

8,767 

Sun  . 

4,960 

935 

12,789 

Svea  . 

1,095 

746 

275 

Union  of  G.  B.  . . 

3,021 

1,736 

*35 

Union  of  Paris  ... 

1,575 

i,iii 

908 

Western  . 

2,3*7 

1,424 

9,007 

Royal  . 

3  *,949 

26,483 

12,726 

STARTS  APRIL  1 


Plans  of  Re-insurance  Clearing  House — 
A.  N.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
Manager 


A.  N.  Stewart  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Re-insurance  Clearing 
House,  which  will  commence  business 
April  1. 

“The  underlying  feature  of  the  Re¬ 
insurance  Clearing  House  is  to  give 
companies  an  opportunity  to  get  back 
something,  for  that  which  they  now 
give  away  without  any  return  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,”  said  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers.  “In  other  words,  if  a  com¬ 


pany  is  re-insuring  to-day  $500,090  in 
perfectly  good  business  it  can,  by  mak¬ 
ing  exchanges  with  other  equally  as 
good  companies,  obtain  about  the  same 
amount  of  business  in  return.  This  ex¬ 
change  is  best  made  through  the  plan  as 
first  demonstrated  by  the  Re-insur¬ 
ance  Bureau  and  has  now  been  taken 
up  and  enlarged  by  the  Re-insurance 
Clearing  House. 

“The  Clearing  House  calls  for  a  first 
cession  from  all  its  members  up  to  the 
rather  modest  limits  which  are  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  working  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  members.  It  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  corral  all  the  excess  or  surplus 
business  which  companies  may  have, 
neither  does  it  attempt  to  reflect  upon 
the  present  re-insurance  treaty  compa¬ 
nies. 

“The  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  Clearing  House,  as  the 
preliminary  conferences  were  held 
some  months  previous  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  There  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  re-insurance  business  left  for  the 
treaty  companies,  and  there  is  no  reas¬ 
on  why  they  should  be  disturbed  over 
the  new  organization.” 


OTHER  INSURANCE 


Companies  Must  Know  if  There  Are 
Additional  Policies — South 
Carolina  Decision 


An  interesting  case  has  just  been  won 
by  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company 
in  South  Carolina,  Annie  G.  Wynn  vs. 
Insurance  Companies.  An  agent  of  the 
company  issued  a  policy  on  a  building 
and  the  assured  later  took  out  other 
insurance,  failing  to  acquaint  the  agent 
with  that  fact.  A  partial  loss  occurred 
and  it  developed  that  the  property  was 
insured  for  more  than  its  real  value. 
The  company  refused  to  settle  and  the 
case  was  tried  in  the  circuit  court,  the 
decision  being  in  favor  of  the  company. 
It  was  appealed  and  tried  and  again 
the  verdict  favored  the  company. 

The  law  on  this  question  in  South 
Carolina  is  governed  by  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Cave  vs.  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  (57  S.  Car.,  347),  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  two  cases  are  somewhat 
similar.  The  court  in  commenting  on 
the  facts  said: 

“In  the  case  of  Cave  vs.  Insurance 
Companies,  the  building  in  question  was 
insured  in  three  different  companies. 
One  valued  it  at  $1,009,  another  at 
$3, (KM)  and  the  third  made  no  mention 
of  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

“It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  valua¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  building  by  one 
company,  was  three  times  as  large  as 
that  mentioned  in  any  of  the  other 
policies.  The  valuation  of  $3,000  in¬ 
creased  the  risk  assumed  by  the  first 
company  which  valued  the  building  at 
$1,000.  To  allow  the  policyholder  to 
insure  the  property  in  other  companies 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  first  company  would  render  the 
business  of  insurance  very  uncertain 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  companies 
might  be  made  liable,  without  any 
agreement  on  their  part.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  them  to  find  out  if  the  insured 
had  taken  out  policies  in  other  com¬ 
panies,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount 
for  which  they  are  liable — whether  for 
the  full  value  or  a  proportionate  part 
thereof. 

“It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  statute  contemplated  such  loose  and 
uncertain  business  methods.” 


OLD  COLONY  APPOINTMENT 

John  G.  Simmonds  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  general  agent  for  the  automobile  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  for  the  Old  Colony 
Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  and  also 
general  agent  for  the  New  York  Sub¬ 
urban  field  for  fire.  Frank  A.  Mc- 
Cready  remains  in  charge  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  and  P.  Russell  Wilbur  wi  1 
handle  the  automobile  department. 
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If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility— in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


s 
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OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


INSURABLE  OWNERSHIP 


EDGAR 


J. 


NATHAN 


SPEAKS 


Bearing  on  Standard  Policy — Paper 
Read  Before  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York 


Edgar  J.  Nathan,  of  Cardoza  & 
Nathan,  insurance  lawyers,  spoke  to 
the  Insurance  Society  last  Tuesday  on 
“Ownership.”  Mr.  Nathan  reviewed 
the  legislation  and  different  court  de¬ 
cisions  on  this  subject  in  an  able  and 
comprehensive  manner. 

The  underwriters,  he  said,  make  and 
are  fitted  to  make  instant  and  equitable 
decisions  in  all  ordinary  cases  inter¬ 
preting  the  provisions  of  the  standard 
policy  but  in  such  places  where  the 
phraseology  is  subject  to  different 
meanings,  a  legal  opinion  is  more  de¬ 
sirable.  The  judges,  and  the  courts 
generally,  are  influenced  in  favor  of 
the  assured  in  all  cases  where  indem¬ 
nity  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  for  the  insurance 
companies  to  make  their  policies  clear 
and  well  defined  that  no  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  can  be  possible. 

Sack  of  Beans  Case. 

In  a  recent  and  interesting  case 
which  came  up  in  the  courts,  a  sack 
of  beans  was  received  by  a  commercial 
house  and  refused  because  it  was  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  held  pending  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  owner.  In  the  interim,  a 
fire  occurred.  The  company  to  whom 
the  beans  had  been  consigned,  put  in  a 
claim  against  the  insurance  company 
which  did  not  include  the  beans.  The 
shipper  of  the  beans  sued  the  insurance 
company  for  a  recovery  of  his  loss  and 
the  courts  upheld  the  suit.  The  case 
is  of  great  importance  in  many  ways, 
particularly  if  it  is  sustained  in  the 
higher  courts.  It  also  brings  out  the 
danger  arising  from  a  commission 
clause  in  the  standard  policy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law 
ir.  this  State,  a  partner  can  retire  from 
a  firm  without  changing  the  insurable 
ownership  in  the  property  but  a  new 
partner  can  not  secure  an  interest 
without  changing  the  ownership.  It  is 
to  be  seen  that  the  standard  policy 
covers  many  interests  and  many  con¬ 
ditions  in  all  of  which  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  and  moral  hazard  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance. 

A  feature  having  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  standard  policy  is  the 
use  by  brokers  of  forms  that  are  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  provisions  of  the 
policy.  The  broker  is  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  best  interests  of  his  client  and 
he  also  wishes  to  stand  well  with  the 
companies  but  it  is  not  necessary  in 
doing  this  for  him  to  compose  and  use 
a  form  that  conflicts  with  the  standard 
policy. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  legal  de¬ 
partment  of  insurance  has  empha¬ 
sized  one  fact  to  be  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  conduct  of  the  business — 
insurance  contracts  must  be  couched 
ir.  the  simplest  and  most  explicit  of 
language  that  no  misinterpretations 
may  be  possible. 


PENNSYLVANIA  EXPENSES 

Out  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  Pennsylvania  in  1913, 
42.86  was  paid  for  expenses.  These  ex¬ 
penses  are  divided  in  the  following 
manner:  per  ct 

Commissions  (approximately)  ...23.56 
Taxes  and  fees  (approximately)..  3.3 

Salaries  (approximately)  .  8 

Rents,  general  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  (approximately)  .  8 

Total  . 42.86 


Representative  Baldwin  has  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Pennsylvania  house  a  bill 
requiring  foreign  insurance  companies 
to  designate  the  Insurance  Commission¬ 
er  as  agent  upon  whom  legal  papers 
may  be  served. 
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WOULD  NULLIFY  RAMSAY  ACT 

DRUGGISTS  BEHIND  MEASURE 

Bill  Introduced  at  Last  Minute — Hear¬ 
ing  Scheduled  for  Next 
Week 


SPECIAL  FORD  POLICY 


Camden  Fire’s  Contract — Ten  Dollar 
Premium  Per  Annum — Depreciation 
Feature 


On  the  last  day  that  bills  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
Assemblyman  Wolverton,  of  Camden, 
introduced  House  Bill  764  which,  if 
passed,  will  practically  nullify  the 
Ramsay  Act.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Insurance  and  a  hearing 
was  scheduled  for  next  week. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
a  rating  bureau;  that  any  company  has 
a  privilege  of  joining  it;  that  the  rate 
of  assessment  shall  be  based  upon  pre¬ 
mium  income,  and  that  the  minimum 
assessment  is  $25;  that  the  filing  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
85,  (The  Ramsay  Act),  but  the  compa¬ 
nies  have  the  right  to  make  a  flat  re¬ 
duction  from  any  rates  produced  by  the 
rating  organization.  In  other  words  the 
real  function  of  the  rating  bureau  would 
be  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  which 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  rate  cut¬ 
ting.  .  . 

Druggists’  Company’s  Activity 

The  bill  gives  as  reasons  for  its  in¬ 
troduction  a  desire  to  produce  unre¬ 
stricted  competition,  and,  also,  makes 
a  statement  that  the  present  rating 
bureau  can  decline  to  file  for  a  com¬ 
pany.  This  latter  statement  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue.  The  Atlee  Brown  Office 
will  file  for  anybody. 

In  view  of  the  general  satisfaction  of 
business  men  with  rating  conditions  in 
New  Jersey  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  speculation  among  insurance  men 
as  to  who  is  behind  the  Wolverton 
measure.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel 
that  the  American  Druggist  Insurance 
Company  of  Cincinnati  is  the  sponsor, 
and  there  is  also  same  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  prominent  fire  insurance 
man  in  the  State  who  has  an  “axe  to 
grind”  has  had  a  hand  in  drafting  the 
measure. 

Criticise  Rating  Laws 

The  American  Druggists  Insurance 
Company  has  sent  out  a  circular  advo¬ 
cating  the  passage  of  the  Wolverton 
Bill,  which  includes  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“We  believe  that  the  present  rating 
laws  in  every  case  do  more  harm  than 
public  good,  but  out  of  all  such  laws 
now  existing  none  is  so  bad  as  that  of 
New  Jersey.”  Such  a  statement  is  false 
on  its  face. 


The  Camden  Fire  is  issuing  a  special 
form  of  policy  applying  only  to  the 
Ford  touring  car  at  a  fixed  premium  of 
$10  per  annum,  or  $25  for  three  years. 
A  special  agreement  in  the  form  reads: 

“This  contract  having  been  written 
for  a  term  of  three  years  and  it  being 
known  and  understood  that  the  average 
depreciation  of  an  automobile  is  20  per 
cent.,  therefore:  It  is  understood  and 
agreed  this  contract  shall  automatical¬ 
ly  and  without  further  notice  to  the  as¬ 
sured,  be  reduced  20  per  cent,  from  the 
amount  written  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  this  contract  and  40  per  cent,  from 
the  original  amount  on  the  second  an¬ 
niversary  of  this  contract,  said  reduc¬ 
tion  being  effective  at  noon,  standard 
time  of  each  anniversary.” 


MARYLAND  PREMIUMS 

Home  Leads;  Hartford  Second;  German- 
American  Third;  Continental 
Fourth;  Royal  Fifth 

The  premiums  and  loss  record  of  the 
companies  writing  more  than  $50,000 
premiums  in  Maryland  last  year  fol¬ 
lows: 


INSURANCE  ACCOUNTING 


Springfield 
St.  Paul 
U.  S.  Lloyds 
L.  &  L.  &  G. 
N.  B.  &  M. 
Royal 


March  19,  1915. 

54,229 
59,753 
64,131 
.141,723 
66,625 
126,542 


39,503 
34,669 
4,704 
53,199 
40.268 

. .  89,744 

Most  of  the  companies  showed  a  de¬ 
cided  falling  off  in  premiums  compared 
with  1913. 


Old  System  of  Agency  Ledger  is 
Dying  Out,  Says  Harrison 
Law 


NEW  AGENCY  IN  TRENTON 

The  Trenton  Loan  and  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  by  Bernhard 
Cohen,  Roland  C.  Billingham  and  Sol 
H.  Vogel  to  do  an  insurance  and  real 
estate  business  in  Trenton.  Mr.  Bil¬ 
lingham  has  had  considerable  insur¬ 
ance  experience;  Mr.  Cohen  has  been 
in  the  jewelry  business;  Mr.  Vogel  is 
a  hardware  dealer.  The  agency  will  be 
managed  by  Mr.  Billingham. 


Company 

Premiums 

Losses 

Aetna  . 

.  .$74,176 

$34,131 

Boston  . 

. .  81,238 

88,124 

Continental 

. .  .128,573 

65,512 

Fid.-Phe . 

.  .118,231 

54,182 

Fire  Assn.  . . . 

. ..  58,914 

38,993 

Ger.-Amer. 

. .  .130,865 

79,196 

Germania  . . . 

. ..  62,430 

27,672 

Hartford  . 

.  .  .160,855 

89,564 

Home  . 

. .  .306,630 

207,959 

Ins.  Co.  N.  A. 

..  97,747 

44,566 

National  . 

. .  .103,658 

32,657 

Niagara  ...... 

. ..  59,562 

24,863 

Pennsylvania 

. ..  69,409 

27,496 

Phoenix  (Ct.) 

..  52,675 

20,176 

Prov.-Wash.  . 

. ..  50,869 

21,577 

PAID  PROTECTION  PROFITABLE 

Since  the  installation  of  a  paid  fire 
department  in  New  Brunswick  about 
six  months  ago,  the  loss  ratio  in  that 
city  has  been  materially  decreased 
although  the  fires  have  been  somewhat 
heavier.  The  voluntary  service  had 
been  unusually  efficient,  but  the  paid 
system  is  so  much  better  that  it  has 
more  than  returned  its  up-keep. 


REDUCES  AUTO  RATES 

The  Vulcan  of  New  York  has  reduc¬ 
ed  its  fire  and  theft  rates  on  pleasure 
automobiles  and  commercial  trucks. 


Harrison  Law,  of  the  Fire  Brokers 
Association  of  New  York,  and  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  insurance  data,  has  issued  a 
brochure  about  insurance  accounting. 
He  says  that  the  old  system  of  agency 
ledger  is  gradually  dying  out,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  the  “Abstract  of  Account” 
book,  which  also  carries  a  cash  column 
which  balances  an  agent’s  account  each 
month.  He  says  in  part: 

“The  agent’s  monthly  account  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  business  as  report¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  agent’s  account  and 
should  agree  with  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  account  should  be  checked 
with  the  records  of  the  company  both 
for  writings  and  cancellations,  any 
errors  or  omissions  noted  to  be  carried 
on  supplementary  accounts  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  subsequent  accounts,  but  the 
agent’s  account  in  no  respect  to  be  al¬ 
tered.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  differ¬ 
ences  with  agents  lies  in  the  changing 
of  the  accounts  in  the  offices  of  the 
companies.  By  returning  the  account 
for  correction  or  carrying  changes  on 
supplementary  accounts  this  is  avoided. 

“All  data  for  reserve  such  as  term 
and  expiration  being  noted  on  the  ac¬ 
count;  special  attention  being  noted  in 
the  case  of  cancellations  and  reduction 
of  rates  that  the  original  premium  or 
corresponding  item  being  noted,  that 
that  proportion  be  taken  from  the  re¬ 
serve  instead  of  the  return  premium. 

“The  summary  of  this  account  is  then 
carried  to  the  agent’s  abstract  book 
and  the  balance  due  to  the  agent’s  bal¬ 
ance  book,  and  data  for  the  reserve  to 
the  reserve  sheets  or  books.  While 
many  of  the  companies  use  the  machine 
system  for  the  reserve,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  data  on  the  accounts  also, 
although  not  always  used,  it  is  then  in 
shape  should  the  examining  officials  of 
any  department  demand  the  old  method 
of  figuring  the  reserve.” 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2, 845, 185. 81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. . .  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


LOGUE  B  WOT  II E  W S  &  CO, 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

314  Superior  St. 

DULUTH 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St. 
DENVER 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance -Company 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

“Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

.  Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

March  19,  1915. 
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J.  S.  FRELINGHUYSEN  AND  PARTNERS 


C.  V.  Meserole  and  L.  R.  Bowden,  Both  College  Men,  Have 
Had  Rapid  Success  as  Underwriters  —  Office  Makes 
Special  Point  of  Low  Expense  Ratio. 


Left  to  Right:  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen,  L.  R.  Bowden,  C.  V.  Meserole. 


The  announcement  that  J.  S.  Freling¬ 
huysen  &  Co.  will  enter  the  Industrial 
Fire  of  Ohio  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  success  that  the  company  has  had 
with  its  war  business,  a  department 
recently  inaugurated,  again  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  office  that  has  been  called 
“the  busiest  on  William  Street.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  interest  taken  by  agents 
in  the  activities  of  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen 
&  Co.  and  its  independent  and  ener¬ 
getic  business  methods  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  presents  to  its  readers  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  his 
two  partners,  C-  Y.  Meserole  and  L. 
R.  Bowden.  Although  young  men 
Messrs.  Meserole  and  Bowden  have 
built  up  a  reputation  as  being  able  and 
shrewd  underwriters. 

Mr.  Meserole  is  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  class  of  1898.  Immediately  after 
leaving  college  he  went  to  work  for 
the  old  firm  of  Jameson  &  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen.  He  went  through  all  the  different 
departments  of  the  office,  winning  pro¬ 
motion  by  merit,  and  for  three  years 
was  in  the  field.  At  the  time  the  name 
of  the  business  was  changed  to  J.  S. 
Frelinghuysen  he  was  admitted  to  the 
firm.  Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Stin¬ 
son  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Fire.  He  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
have  charge  of  the  underwriting  and 
general  direction  of  the  office. 

L.  R.  Bowden,  the  junior  partner,  is 
a  Yale  man.  After  his  graduation  in 


1899  he  entered  a  New  York  law  office, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  From 
there  he  went  with  the  Frelinghuysen 
office  doing  general  office  work.  He 
advanced  rapidly  and  about  two  years 
ago  he  was  taken  into  the  firm.  He 
has  charge  of  the  automobile,  city  and 
suburban  and  war  risk  departments, 
and  has  directed  them  with  great  in¬ 
telligence  and  with  profit. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  career  is  well- 
known  to  everyone  on  the  street.  H'is 
success  as  an  underwriter  has  been 
phenomenal.  This  success  has  been 
explained  as  follows: 

The  Frelinghuysen  companies  are 
operated  on  the  lowest  possible  ex¬ 
pense  ratio.  A  combination  of  several 
companies  under  one  management  en¬ 
ables  underwriting  to  be  done  at  an 
expense  ten  points  lower  than  that  of 
the  average  company  doing  business  in 
the  State.  The  office  has  an  unusually 
large  carrying  capacity  of  extreme  value 
to  brokers  and  agents,  and  a  particular 
point  is  made  of  prompt  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  losses.  The  office  also 
has  unusual  surplus  line  facilities. 

The  Frelinghuysen  agency  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1888  with  E.  C.  Jameson,- 
when  in  conjunction  with  twenty-one 
wealthy  underwriters  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Lloyds  was  organized  and  com¬ 
menced  business.  At  the  time  the 
country  was  overrun  with  wildcat  or¬ 
ganizations  masquerading  under  the 


Firt,  Tornado  and  Automobile  Insurance 

American  of  N e w a r k 

Chartered  in  1846 

Capital  Stock  -  -  -  $1,000,000.00 

Liabilities  -  -  5,452,013.92 

Special  Reserve  Lund  -  300,000.00 

Net  Surplus  -  -  -  •  3,252,859.29 

Total  Assets  -  -  $10,004,903.21 

P.  L.  HOAD  LEY,  President 
C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres’t.  C.  W.  Hailey,  V.  Pres’t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary  A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treas. 


name  of  Lloyds-  Jameson  &  Freling¬ 
huysen  made  their  Manufacturers’ 
Lloyds  stand  for  something  solid  and 
built  up  an  unusually  large  business. 
Their  success  enabled  them  to  gaift 
control  of  the  Globe  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Rutgers  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  both  of  New  York  city. 
In  1899  these  companies  were  merged 
into  the  Globe  &  Rutgers,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $400,000  and  a  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 
In  1901  Mr.  Jameson  retired  from 
Jameson  &  Frelinghuysen  in  order  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  Globe  &  Rutgers. 

The  Jameson  &  Frelinghuysen  Agency 
grew  and  in  rapid  succession  control 
was  obtained  of  the  Stuyvesant  insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  the  Pacific  Fire  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  becom¬ 
ing  general  agent. 

The  Pacific  Fire  was  organized  in 
1851;  the  Stuyvesant  was  organized  in 
1850.  The  Frelinghuysen  Agency  is 
located  at  William  and  John  streets, 
one  of  the  best  corners  in  the  insurance 
district.  The  entire  first  floor  has  an 
area  of  more  than  10,000  square  feet,' 
and  more  than  one  hundred  clerks  are 
employed. 

In  addition  to  his  insurance  activities 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  New  Jersey.  For  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
at  the  present  time  he  is  vice-president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Education, 
and  is  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  born  in 
Raritan,  N.  J.,  and  is  a  born  insurance 
man.  Everything  he  handles  turns  out 
successfully. 


INSPECT  CAMDEN  BUILDINGS 

Fire  Chief  John  A.  Stockton  and  his 
assistants  have  completed  their  first 
tour  of  inspection  of  factories,  theatres 
and  other  business  houses  in  Camden, 
made  with  a  view  of  reducing  fire  risks 
to  a  minimum.  The  inspections  made 
to  date  number  1,334. 

Chief  Stockton  gives  warning  to 
those  who  are  derelict  in  the  matter  of 
removing  waste,  such  as  paper  and 
rags.  |  i 

Fire  drills  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Chief  in  many  of  the  factories  vis¬ 
ited  and  the  timely  suggestion  has  in 
almost  every  instance  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
co-operation  of  every  factory,  theatre 
and  building  owner  is  solicited  by  Chief 
Stockton,  who  will  extend  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  all  sections  of  the  city. 


CONSOLIDATION  COMPLETED 

Henry  W.  Brown  &  Company  have 
moved  to  their  new  offices  in  Eighty 
Maiden  Lane,  completing  the  amalga¬ 
mation  in  that  building  of  the  under¬ 
writing  departments  of  E.  E.  Hall  & 
Company,  R.  C.  Rathbone  &  Sons  and 
Ptenry  W.  Brown  &  Co. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CA8H  CAPITAL  .  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


WESTERN 

ASSURANCF  CO. 

of  Toronto,  Canada 
FIRE  and  MARINE 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  . I . $2,543,973.35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


“  STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST  ” 


The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1*36 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1*76 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

•‘THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BROKERS 

ACTIVITIES  OF  PAST  YEAR 

A.  C.  Hegeman,  President  for  Two 
Years,  Declines  Re-election — 
History  of  Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Firb 
Brokers’  Association  of  New  York  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  five  directors 
were  elected.  At  the  meeting  next 
week  officers  will  be  elected  by  all  the 
directors.  A.  C.  Hegeman,  who  has 
done  such  fine  work  as  president  of 
the  association  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  decline  re-election.  H  s  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  prolific  of  many  accom¬ 
plishments.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
association  during  the  past  year: 

The  crisis  following  the  appointment 
of  automobile  men  as  insurance  agents 
by  the  Manufacturers’  and  Dealers’ 
Motor  Underwriters  was  smoothed  over 
by  the  revocation  of  the  appointments. 

Action  was  taken  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Firemen’s  Associations 
cf  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  matter 
ct  reporting  business  written  through 
the  State  for  tax  collecting  purposes. 

Action  was  taken  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  increasing  Suburban  Exchange 
commissions  to  brokers. 

Compensation 

In  the  matter  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  the  association  proved  of 
valuable  service.  It  issued  20,000 
pamphlets  about  the  compensation  law 
it  printed  and  30,000  notices  or  cards 
to  be  posted  in  plants,  as  required  by 
the  Compensation  Act. 

The  association  refused  to  endorse 
the  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Inspection  Rating  Board  for  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  schedule 
rating. 

Two  compensation  lectures  were 
given  in  the  association’s  rooms.  In¬ 
structor  Alberti,  of  the  Compensation 
Inspection  Rating  Board’s  inspection 
staff,  talked  on  “How  Risks  Are  In¬ 
spected  for  Rating  on  the  Analytical 
Schedule;”  and  Leon  S.  Senior,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  board,  discussed  the  “Atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Board  to  the  Broker.” 

The  brokers’  association  went  on 
record  against  branch  office  excess 
commissions,  and  also  against  brokers 
acting  as  a  medium  for  the  collection 
of  the  Federal  War  Tax  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

The  association  endorsed  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Federation  of  New  York  State 
and  advised  all  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  join. 

The  association  has  taken  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  legislative  measures, 
sending  several  delegations  to  Albany 
when  questions  came  up  of  interest  to 
brokers.  A  school  for  instruction  on 
the  Universal  Analytical  Schedule  was 
organized  and  is  a  success- 

During  the  year  Harrison  Law  was 
made  manager  and  his  activities  have 
resulted  in  increasing  the  membership 
and  in  a  number  of  valuable  innova¬ 
tions. 

Association  Started  in  1898 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  Secre¬ 
tary  George  W.  Will  read  a  report  on 
the'  history  of  the  Fire  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  insurance  brokers  held  in  the 
office  of  W.  R.  Mowe  on  January  17, 
1898.  The  meeting  was  followed  by 
another  on  February  9,  1898,  which 
consummated  in  the  formation  of  “The 
Insurance  Brokers  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York.”  At  this  meeting 
the  following  offices  were  represented: 
A.  B.  See  &  Depew,  H.  Honig  &  Son, 
G.  A.  Bell  &  Co.,  Johnson  &  Higgins, 
F.  H.  Parsons,  H.  Mosenthal  &  Son, 
Withers  &  Mills,  Zippel  &  Hewitt,  E.  J- 
Sweeney,  Charles  E.  &  W.  F.  Peck, 
Coykendal  &  Benjamin,  Lethbridge  & 
Adler,  Ferguson  &  Van  Name,  E.  H. 
Goffe,  Jr.,  Frank  &  Du  Bois,  E.  C.  An¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  Pate  &  Robb,  Benedict 
&  Benedict,  H.  Hilderberg  &  Co., 


Dutcher  &  Edminster,  Gibson  &  Wes¬ 
son,  Gordon,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Cortis 
Bros,  and  W.  R.  Mowe. 

On  March  3  of  the  same  year  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  submit¬ 
ted  and  adopted  and  on  that  date  the 
first  trustees’  meeting  was  held-.  On 
March  16  officers  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  E.  R.  Satterlee,  president;  S.  A. 
Coykendal,  vice-president;  E.  J. 
Sweeney,  secretary;  and  William  R. 
Mowe,  treasurer.  They  held  office  until 
Mr.  Satterlee  died  in  1903,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Secretary  Sweeney.  On 
March  22,  1904,  these  officers  were 
elected:  President,  W.  E.  Edminster; 
vice-president,  W.  W.  Owen;  treasurer, 
James  Foster;  secretary,  Percy  Mallett- 
In  1906  W.  C.  Pate  succeeded  Mr.  Foster 
as  treasurer.  In  1910  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  See¬ 
ley  Benedict;  vice-president,  A.  C. 
Hegeman;  secretary,  F.  S.  Little;  treas¬ 
urer,  W.  C.  Pate. 

No  changes  were  made  until  March 
24,  1913,  when  A.  C.  Hegeman  was 
elected  president;  John  A.  Eckert,  vice- 
president;  F.  W.  Stillman,  treasurer; 
and  G.  W.  Will,  secretary. 

Membership  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty -six 

The  membership  of  the  association 
remained  around  twenty-five  until  1910 
when  it  jumped  to  seventy  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1911,  to  one  hundred  and  four, 
increasing  to  128  during  1912.  The  as¬ 
sociation  now  has  156  members. 

In  December,  1911,  W.  B.  McClellan 
was  made  manager  and  offices  were 
opened  at  55  John  street.  Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan  resigned  in  May,  1914,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Harrison  Law. 

In  May,  1912,  the  association  was 
incorporated  and  is  now  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  of  the  City  of  New 

York.  All  brokers,  whether  fire,  or 

casualty  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Many  of  the  largest  concerns  on  the 
street  belong.  The  association  controls 
more  than  BO  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 

of  the  city  of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Suits  for  Libel  and  Slander 

F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  manager  of  the 
State  Fund,  told  friends  this  week  that 
he  contemplates  bringing  a  suit  for 
libel  against  an  insurance  paper  which 
ran  a  story,  headed  “State  Fund  G  es 
to  Smash,”  following  the  disclosures 
with  reference  to  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission.  He  also  threat¬ 
ens  to  bring  action  against  brokers  on 
William  street,  who  have  been  using 
the  article  in  soliciting  business. 

*  *  * 

Maas  &  Walls'.ein  Risk 

A  number  of  companies  have  can¬ 
celed  off  the  Maas  &  WaLstein  line, 
Newark.  This  is  the  factory,  built  in 
a  hurry,  for  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


APATHETIC  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


One  Man  Turns  Out  to  Hear  a  Lecture 
on  “Fire  Loss  Settlement” 


Sharp  criticism  has  been  made  of 
some  of  the  younger  insurance  men  of 
Philadelphia  because  they  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  more  interest  than  they  do  in  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
This  Society  is  largely  educational  in 
its  function,  and  some  time  ago  pre¬ 
pared  a  list  of  papers  on  special  haz¬ 
ards,  adjustments  and  other  points 
which  should  have  been  of  greatest 
value  because  the  men  who  prepared 
these  papers  are  experts  in  their  line, 
and  the  topics  picked  out  for  papers 
are  extremely  pertinent. 

The  members  of  the  Society  did  not 
respond  to  the  lectures  as  they  have 
in  other  cities,  and  the  climax  came 
when  the  special  agent  of  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company,  a  man  well  qualified  to 
discuss  his  subject,  and  having  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  precluded  his  preparing 
anything  that  is  not  of  value,  arrived 
at  the  lecture  room  a  few  days  ago 
ready  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “Fire 
Loss  Settlement.”  He  was  amazed  to 
find  only  one  member  of  the  class  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and,  naturally,  the  lecture 
was  not  delivered. 

The  contrast  is  seen  in  the  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York,  where  the  re¬ 
markably  interesting  lectures  on  insur¬ 
ance  losses  are  largely  attended  and 
received  with  closest  attention.  In  this 
connection  it  can  be  said  that  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York  is  doing 
work  of  the  greatest  value  in  these 
less  lectures. 


THIRTEEN  AUTOS  BURN 

A  garage  fire  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  de¬ 
stroyed  thirteen  automobiles  and  did 
other  damage.  The  fire  began  in  a 
two-story  brick  building,  and  quickly 
spread  to  an  adjoining  garage.  Before 
the  firemen  arrived  the  blaze,  fed  by 
oily  waste,  swept  through  the  rear  of 
two  buildings  and  spread  to  the  home 
of  J.  Levering  Jones.  Rotten  hose, 
dragged  by  the  firemen  through  the 
Jones  home,  burst,  and  destroyed  rugs, 
paintings  and  other  household  furni¬ 
ture. 


JAMESTOWN  LOSS 

A  fire  which  started  in  the  basement 
of  the  Warner  Block,  in  the  heart  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y„  threatened  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  business  section.  Phillad 
&  Colanders’  shoe  store,  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  lower  floors  of  the  block,  were 
entirely  gutted.  Their  loss  was  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000.  The  firemen  were 
seriously  hampered  in  their  efforts  at 
combating  the  blaze. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4.743,233.00 

1,741,305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 


HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Big  Profit  Insurance  Line 

A  large  line  of  profit  insurance  has 
been  placed  on  the  powder  plants  of 
the  Du  Pont  Company  at  Carney’s 
Point,  Haskell  and  Parlin,  N.  J.  The' 
line  is  said  to  be  twice  the  size  of  the 
stock  insurance  line. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Hurtgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.29 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 

Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

VVM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Eire  Losses  . *  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,646.29 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877.275.00 

Capital  Stoek  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . *1 ,303,943.32 

Total  . *1,014,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


March  19,  1915. 
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THE  HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

The  Distribution  of  Each  Dollar  of  Premium  Income  for  the  Year  1914 


For  Each  Dollar  of 
Premium  Income 
($15,259,556.58)  in  1914 
The  Home  Insurance 
Company 


Note:  Of  each  dollar  of  premium  col¬ 
lected  84  30-100  cents  paid  within  the 
States  collected  for  losses,  taxes,  licen¬ 
ses  and  fees,  commissions  and  field 
supervision. 


Paid  In  loss  claims . 56  49-100 

Paid  insurance  and  State  de¬ 
part.,  taxes,  licenses  and  fees  3  03-100 
Paid  for  field  supervision,  State 

and  special  agents  .  4  82-100 

Paid  for  commissions . 19  96-100 

Paid  for  printing,  advertising 

and  supplies  .  2  22-100 

Paid  for  administration .  5  77-100 

Set  aside  for  reserve  required 
'by  law  .  5  19-100 


97  48-100 

Underwriting  profit  carried  to 
surplus  held  for  additional 
protection  of  policyholders..  2  52-100 


Grand  total  . 100  Cents 


Premium  income,  $15,259,556.58  Investment  income,  $1,480,287.08 

Dividends,  $1,200,000.00 


It  will  be  noted  that  no  part  of  the  premium  income  was  paid  out  in  dividends. 


APPRAISALS  IN  SMALL  TOWNS 


OFTEN  UNNECESSARY,  SAYS  ROBB 


In  Large  Cities  Tendency  to  Settle 
Stock  and  Machinery  Losses  in 
“Lump”  Deplored 


Willis  O.  Robb,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Conduct  of  an  Appraisal” 
for  the  1893  meeting  of  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  the  Northwest 
at  Chicago.  At  that  time  he  was  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Liverpool  &  London 
&  Globe  and  had  already  made  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  great  adjuster. 

This  observation  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Robb  was  recently  asked  to 
deliver  an  address  on  practically  the 
same  subject,  his  auditors  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  insurance  Society  of  New 
York,  and  after  the  passage  of  all  these 
years  he  found  in  preparing  his  later 
address  that  there  was  scarcely  a  point 
that  he  made  in  1893  in  which  he  had  to 
modify  his  opinion  for  his  1914  address. 
No  Ideal  Form  of  Appraisal  Agreement 

There  is  still  no  ideal  form  of  ap¬ 
praisal  agreement.  Mr.  Robb  said  that 


he  had  but  one  admonition  to  mike 
along  this  line  and  that  is  that  the 
agreement  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  policy,  the  whole  policy  and 
nothing  but  the  policy,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  an  instruction  for  appraisers, 
making  allowance  only  for  the  necess.ty 
of  putting  it  into  contract  form. 

“Incidentally,”  added  Mr.  Robb,  ‘I 
think  I  should  always  quote  in  the 
agreement  the  clause  giving  the  com¬ 
pany  the  right  to  take  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  property  at  appraised 
value,  because,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
the  only  one  In  the  policy  that  even 
implies  that  an  appraisal  should  be 
made  in  detail  rather  than  in  bulk.” 

When  to  Appraise 

In  his  recent  talk  Mr.  Robb  brought 
out  the  point  that  an  appraisal  should 
by  no  means  be  had  merely  because  it 
can  be  had  under  the  policy.  In  many 
cases  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  it. 
In  the  small  towns  especially  the  de¬ 
mand  for  an  appraisal  is  often  viewed 
as  a  technicality,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  a  provision  that  should  not  be 
overworked,  but  should  be  left  for  real 
emergencies,  as  is  the  intention  of  the 
contract.  In  losses  on  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  and,  especially,  on  stocks  of  goods, 


Fire  Extinguishers 


OAt QUART  FIRE  EXTINGUISH!* 
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IINONIWTW  LABORATORY  IM1 
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TURN  HANDLE  TO  LEFT 
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“The  Most  Efficient  Fire  Extinguisher 
Known”  is  recognized  by  fire  engineers 
as  a  superior,  scientific  method  of  extin¬ 
guishing  dangerous  incipient  fires  wher¬ 
ever  they  occur — in  the  home,  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  power  station,  the  railway  car, 
the  automobile  and  the  motor  boat. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  are  Inspected,  Tested 
and  Approved  by  and  hear  the  label  of  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 
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Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 
Write  for  Literature 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 
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Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.  19-21  Gi eat  Queen  St. 
London,  W.  C. 


the  question  when  to  appraise  calls  for 
the  best  judgment  of  the  adjuster  about 
as  often  as  any  one  problem  of  his 
office.  Mr.  Robb  said  that  be  supposes 
adjusters  generally  think  that  more  ap¬ 
praisals  are  made  by  the  intractability 
of  claims  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
property  or  the  character  of  the  dam¬ 
age  to  it.  Intractability  is  a  relative 
fault,  and  may  be  due  to  a  correlative 
incapacity  in  the  adjuster.  As  a  cheap 
and  valuable  substitute  for  a  hard-fought 
appraisal,  Mr.  Robb  believes  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representative  should  show  a 
tact,  frankness,  dispassionateness  and 
an  evident  desire  to  deal  fairly. 

Stock  and  Machinery  Losses 

Where  the  loss  is  upon  an  unusual 
kind  of  property,  whose  susceptibility 
to  damage  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  only,  a  guessing  match  with  the 
insured  is  likely  to  he  unsatisfactory 
and  appraisal  is  the  better  course. 

“There  are  things  even  adjusters  do 
not  know,”  said  Mr.  Robb,  “and  I  am 
not  sure  hut  that  they  err  nearly  as 
often  in  not  appraising  certain  stock 
and  machinery  losses,  of  which  they 
can  have  but  little  knowledge  of  their 
own,  as  they  do  in  unnecessarily  ap¬ 
praising  the  plainer  sort  of  building 
losses.  The  adjuster  who  settles  his 
own  losses  on  his  own  knowledge  and 
enlightened  judgment  does  well;  but 
the  habitual  lump  settlement  adjuster 
in  the  long  run  does  ill,  because  he 
doesn’t  know  what  his  lumps  contain, 
and  that  is  something  it  commonly 
pays  to  find  out  ” 


JOINT  AUTOMOBILE  COVERAGE 

The  Home  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  and  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company  of  Baltimore  have  formed  a 
joint  automobile  department  under  the 
management  of  S.  K.  Crawford  and 
risks  are  now  being  written  under  this 
contract  in  the  large  cities.  Agency 
arrangements  are  now  being  promul¬ 
gated  throughout  the  country  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  service  in  all  sections. 


THE  SMALL  COMPANY 


Only  Two  Companies  of  Importance 
Organized  in  West  Prior  to  1900, 
Now  Survive 


Out  of  a  great  number  of  companies 
organized  in  the  Western  States  previ¬ 
ous  to  1900,  only  two  of  any  importance 
survive,  independently,  and  the  first  of 
these  assessed  its  stockholders  in  1906, 
300  per  cent,  on  the  capital  as  of  that 
date,  says  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Co.  All  of  which  proves  that 
fire  insurance  is  not  highly  profitable, 
as  most  people  believe;  that  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business  is  subject  to 
great  risks;  and  that  the  policyholders 
are  protected  at  all  hazards. 

That  a  newly  organized  company 
with  small  capital  is  fatally  handicap¬ 
ped  by  the  competition  of  its  more  pow¬ 
erful  rivals,  is  no  truer  than  it  ever 
was.  Near'y  all  the  large  companies 
started  in  life  under  similar  conditions, 
and  being  conservative,  careful,  honor¬ 
able  in  their  dealings  with  agents  and 
with  the  public,  content  to  grow  slowly 
and  to  extend  their  business  only 
as  such  extension  was  warranted, 
have  gradually  attained  their  present 
strength. 

The  twentieth  century  ambition  to 
leap  at  once,  full  fledged,  into  a  com¬ 
manding  place  in  the  sun,  is  productive 
of  the  same  record  of  retirements  and 
failures  that  it  was  in  the  past.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  underwriting  is  not  to  be  gained 
as  a  resu  t  of  competition,  it  is  gained 
in  spite  of  competition,  and  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  being  a  business  which  normally 
yields  a  ridiculously  small  margin  of 
profit,  does  not  admit  of  overmuch 
plunging. 


BOSTON  PREMIUMS 

In  the  latter  half  of  1914  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  collected  in  pre¬ 
miums  from  the  city  of  Boston  $2,413,- 
556.  The  returns  in  the  same  period 
of  1913  were  $2,188,006. 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 


According  to  the  1914-1915  prospectus 
of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America, 
candidates  for  examination  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  course  will  be  expected  to  show 
reasonable  familiarity  with  the  history 
of  fire  insurance  rate  making,  the  es¬ 
sential  features  entering  into  rate  mak¬ 
ing  as  an  economic  problem  and  the 
fundamental  elements  of  schedule  rat¬ 
ing.  These  should  include  a  knowledge 
of  rating  terms.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
writer  has  endeavored  to  treat  not  only 
with  the  history  of  rate  making,  but  to 
deal  more  particularly  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Mercantile  Schedule. 

Early  in  the  1600’s,  some  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  of  a  Count  Ollendorf  in  Germany, 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  fund  to  which  they  might  all  con¬ 
tribute  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  $100 
of  value,  this  fund  being  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  any  damage  that  might 
arise  from  fire.  The  Count  did  not  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  and  thus,  perhaps, 
missed  the  chance  of  being  known  as 
the  first  fire  underwriter. 

It  is  reported  that  Barbon  in  London 
established  the  first  insurance  office  on 
a  commercial  basis.  The  rates  of  insur¬ 
ance  that  were  charged  by  Barbon  are 
not  known,  for  no  records  have  come 
down  to  us.  Tables  compiled  by  his  im¬ 
mediate  successors  have  descended  and 
these  furnish  exact  information  from 
that  time  on. 

Pioneer  Charges 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  pioneer  in  fire  insurance  solved  the 
problem  of  determining  the  charge  that 
should  be  made  for  the  indemnity  of¬ 
fered.  One  fact  has  come  down,  and 
that  is,  that  the  first  rates  of  insurance 
were  based,  not  on  the  actual  value  but 
on  the  rental  value  of  the  property.  This 
dates  back  to  about  1681.  This  system 
of  determining  rates,  however,  did  not 
last  very  long,  for  in  1700,  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  published  another  table 
based  on  the  value  of  the  property. 

Another  change  had  crept  into  the 
method  of  insurance  by  this  time. 
Whereas,  policies  previously  were  not 
issued  for  less  than  seven  years  and 
from  that  period  up  to  twenty-one 
years,  in  1700  they  were  issued  for  one 
year  and  for  any  number  of  years 
thereafter.  Buildings  only  were  insured 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  customary  to 
give  a  discount  where  property  was  in¬ 
sured  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
shortest  term.  Thus  property  insured 
for  twenty-one  years  would  be  insured 
for  twice  the  seven-year  rate,  and  so 
for  various  periods. 

Previous  to  the  insuring  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  when  buildings  only  were  in¬ 
sured,  rates  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  for  wood  buildings  and 
those  for  brick  or  stone.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  remember  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  all  property  was  insured 
for  the  same  rate.  Discrimination  ac¬ 
cording  to  construction  began  with  the 
business  and  has  continued  ever  since, 
growing  more  and  more  refined  as 
knowledge  has  become  more  exact. 

The  amount  charged  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  contents,  when  in  1706  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  commenced  to  insure  con¬ 
tents,  was  the  same  as  the  rate  of  the 
building.  If  the  contents  were  in  a 
wood  building,  the  rate  for  the  wood 
building  was  charged.  If  in  a  brick  or 
stone  building,  the  rate  for  this  class 
was  charged. 

Union  Fire  Office’s  System  of  Classifi¬ 
cation 

The  business  then  moved  forward  to 
the  next  step  in  1714  or  1715,  when  the 
Union  Fire  Office  introduced  a  system 
of  classifying  or  dividing  risks  into 
groups,  which  has  prevailed  in  a  large 
measure  even  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  in¬ 
surance  offices  began  to  experience 


real  fires,  attention  would  be  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  property  occ’-pied  by  cer¬ 
tain  businesses  had  more  fires  than 
that  occupied  by  others.  Insurance 
could  not  long  have  continued  without 
acting  upon  this  information.  If  the 
then  existing  offices  had  not  taken  note 
of  it,  new  ones  would  certainly  have 
been  established  that  would.  It  seems 
to  be  fairly  well  established,  however, 
that  the  Union  Fire  Office,  founded  in 
1714,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  hazardous  and  doubly  hazardous 
risks.  They  really  had  three  classes, 
the  first  being  called  common,  the  sec¬ 
ond  hazardous,  and  the  third  doubly 
hazardous  insurance.  To  make  further 
modification,  the  directors  were  em¬ 
powered  to  divide  these  into  one-quar¬ 
ter,  one-half,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
rate  in  the  next  class  when  they  were 
convinced  that  the  risk  did  not  fall  into 
the  lower  class.  This  classification  is 
now  in  use  to  a  certain  extent  in  Great 
Britain  to-day  and  to  some  slight  extent 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  superseded 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  “special 
tariffs,”  as  they  are  called,  apply,  but  it 
is  still  in  force  in  mercantile  properties 
and  in  the  less  hazardous  risks. 

About  this  period  certain  trades  be¬ 
ing  deemed  more  than  usually  risky 
were  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
as  brewers,  distillers,  ship  and  tallow 
chandlers,  etc.  They  naturally  took 
higher  rates.  Another  practice  that 
prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
business  was  the  practice  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  insurance  if  the  amount  in¬ 
sured  passed  beyond  a  certain  sum. 
This  practice  in  Great  Britain  was  quite 
general,  lasting  down  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  United  States  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  adopted. 

Rough  Grouping 

This  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  determining  the  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  which  prevailed  down  well  into 
the  1800’s,  probably  1820  at  least.  It 
was,  as  can  be  seen,  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  rough  grouping  of  the 
different  classes  of  business  and  then 
the  application  of  certain  rates  to  those 
groups.  At  the  utmost,  the  number  of 
classes  could  not  have  been  more  than 
eleven,  that  is,  one  for  frame  or  wood 
houses,  for  brick  or  stone  houses,  for 
common,  hazardous  and  extra  hazard¬ 
ous  insurance,  with  the  division  into 
fourths,  halves,  and  three-fourths  be¬ 
tween  common  and  hazardous  and  be¬ 
tween  hazardous  and  extra  hazardous. 
Hence  the  rater  of  that  time  or  the  un¬ 
derwriter  since  the  specialization  had, 
of  course,  not  then  originated,  had 
from  the  report  on  the  property  merely 
to  determine  into  which  class  it  fell, 
and  the  rate  was  known. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  first  of  the 
seventeen  tariffs  now  in  use  in  Great 
Britain  for  rating  different  classes  of 
property  was  adopted.  These  tariffs  or 
schedules,  as  they  are  called  in  this 
country,  made  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  construction  of  the  property  and 
the  various  hazards  entering  into  its 
occupancy  and  to  fix  a  charge  against 
each  one  of  these.  They  naturally  be¬ 
gan  with  business  which  was  highly 
specialized,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wool 
mills  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  time 
to  time  as  business  has  developed  and 
reached  the  point  where  it  was  worthy 
of  special  attention,  the  tendency  is  to 
adopt  a  tariff  for  it.  Some  seventeen 
of  these  now  apply  in  Great  Britain, 
the  last  having  been  adopted  in  1906. 

In  the  United  States  the  methods  of 
Great  Britain  were  naturally  followed 
in  the  beginning.  The  Philadelphia 
Contributionship,  the  second  mutual 
association  that  insured  houses,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  minimum  period  of  seven 
years,  which  was  the  minimum  in  Great 
Britain  for  a  long  while.  There  was 


WASHINGTON’S^  LOW-KEY  RATE 

BUSINESS  MEN  SATISFIED 

More  Firemen  Needed— Fire  Record 
Good — Building  Laws  Need 
Improvement 

For  some  time  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  fire  insurance  rates 
promulgated  by  the  Underwriters  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  District  of  Columbia- 
The  dwelling  rates  have  been  criticised 
as  too  high  for  a  city  the  type  of  this 
one.  Some  interests  declared  that  the 
association  was  a  restraint  to  trade 
and  others  that  it  was  an  illegal  com¬ 
bine.  There  have  not  been  any  com¬ 
plaints  registered  about  the  new  rate 
schedule  for  business  houses.  Because 
of  allowances  made  for  protective 
measures,  business  men  in  many  cases 
have  found  their  premiums  reduced. 

A  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  states  fully  how  the  key-rate 
is  obtained.  The  board  writes  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  Capital  City.  In  only  a  few 
respects  is  Washington  behind  other 
cities  in  fire  protection. 

The  Department 

The  Board  states  that  the  fire  alarm 
system  is  excellent.  Most  of  the  im¬ 
provements  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in 
1904  have  been  carried  out.  The  water 
works  are  deemed  excellent  also.  The 
number  of  engines  for  a  city  the  size 
of  Washington  should  be  20;  Washing¬ 
ton  has  27.  The  length  of  hose  should 
be  54,000  feet;  Washington  has  92,000 
feet.  The  estimated  number  of  firemen 
needed  is  456;  Washington  has  475. 

The  city  retains  a  fire  marshal,  whose 


duty  is  to  take  account  of  origin  of 
fires,  etc-  The  streets  are  termed 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  There 
are  no  trolley  or  other  wires  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work  of  the  fire  fight¬ 
ing  'force.  The  conflagration  hazard 
always  prevalent  in  our  large  cities  only 
exists  to  a  minor  degree  in  this  city. 
The  previous  fire  record  has  been  good. 
The  only  condition  found  to  be  sub¬ 
standard  is  the  building  laws. 

Key-Rate 

In  estabishing  the  key-rate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  fifteen  cents  was 
chosen  as  the  rate  for  which  a  standard 
building  might  be  insured.  The  key- 
rate  therefore  at  this  point  stands  as 
follows: 

Basis  .  15  cents 

6  in.  mains  in  business  section  03  “ 

(Mains  should  be  at  least  8 
inches) 

Building  code  sub-standard  . .  02  “ 

Total  .  20 

There  are  various  reductions  made 
on  account  of  fire  fighting  equipment, 
water  towers,  etc.,  making  the  sum  of 
the  credit  items  47%  per  cent.  Taking 
47%  per  cent,  from  the  gross  key-rate, 
20  cents,  leaves  the  net  key-rate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  10%  cents.  So 
it  will  be  readily  noted  that  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  a  low  key-rate. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOF  FIRE 


Bills  in  Twenty  Legislatures  Aimed  to 
Introduce  European  System  of 
Fixing  Blame 


nearly  always  a  requirement  that  there 
should  be  a  charge  for  the  policy  itself. 
An  interesting  bit  of  rating  history  is 
connected  with  the  third  mutual  associ¬ 
ation  organized  in  this  country.  It  was 
commonly  known  as  the  Green  Tree 
Company.  A  fire  having  occurred  in  a 
certain  property,  it  was  transmitted  by 
means  of  trees  in  front  of  the  house  to 
a  building  insured  by  the  Contribution- 
ship.  The  trees  not  only  transmitted 
the  fire,  but  hindered  the  firemen  in 
their  work.  The  Contributionship 
thereupon  voted  to  notify  all  members 
that  their  insurance  would  cease  unless 
the  trees  in  front  of  their  houses  were 
cut  down.  Several  members  rebelled 
and  endeavored  to  have  the  rule  re¬ 
scinded,  threatening  to  withdraw  un¬ 
less  this  was  done.  The  Contribution- 
ship  would  not  change  the  rule.  The 
members  withdrew,  forming  another 
company  which  was  the  Green  Tree 
Company.  This  company  then  made  a 
special  rate  for  those  members  who 
had  trees  in  front  of  their  houses,  ad¬ 
ding  a  special  charge,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  charge  for  the  presence  of 
trees.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest 
instance  in  the  United  States  that  his¬ 
tory  records  of  a  special  charge  for  a 
distinct  hazard. 

No  Investigation  of  Losses 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  investigation 
with  one  exception,  were  made  con¬ 
cerning  losses.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if 
in  the  beginning  of  fire  insurance  in 
this  country,  it  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  except  in  a  very  limited  field  to 
have  gathered  statistics  of  losses  by 
fire,  which  would  have  been  of  any 
value.  In  1797  when  the  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston  was  or¬ 
ganized,  they  made  extensive  research¬ 
es,  running  back  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  showing  the  number  of 
buildings  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  that  time.  The  data  collected 
showed  that  throughout  the  period  an 
average  of  three  thousand  buildings 
constituted  the  then  town  of  Boston, 
and  in  thirty-eight  years  the  losses 
were  eighteen  per  cent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  a  talk  before  the  Philadelphia  As¬ 
sociation  of  Credit  Men,  Franklin  H. 
Wentworth  discussed  bills  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  putting  the  responsibility  of  fires 
exactly  where  they  belong.  He  said: 

“We  are  trying  to  copy  the  European 
laws  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  oi  fires.  And  we  have  in¬ 
troduced  model  laws  in  some  20  of  the 
State  Legislatures.  One  of  these  laws 
has  been  introduced  or  will  shortly  be 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  so  drawn  as  to 
apply  to  cities  of  the  second  class  and 
that  excludes  Philadelphia. 

“In  France  if  you  have  a  fire  and  it 
damages  your  neighbor’s  property,  you 
pay  his  damages.  In  Germany,  if  you 
have  a  fire,  the  first  caller  is  a  police¬ 
man  and  he  takes  you  to  jail.  There 
you  have  <to  prove  that  you  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  through  negligence,  or  any 
act,  otherwise  you  have  to  pay  the  dam¬ 
ages  and  the  cost  of  the  work  of  the 
fire  department.  That’s  the  reason  the 
fire  loss  is  $3  per  capita  in  Europe  as 
opposed  to  $33  per  capita  here.  We 
have  begun  a  movement  for  that  kind 
of  a  law  in  this  country.  With  the  help 
of  such  organizations  as  the  credit  men 
and  the  public  sentiment  of  all  thought¬ 
ful  persons  we  expect  to  put  them 
through  in  a  number  of  the  States.” 


GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  S.  U.  &  N. 

The  Scottish  Union  &  National  at¬ 
taches  to  letters  for  agents  the  follow¬ 
ing  printed  slips: 

“Make  your  collections  promptly  and 
pay  what  you  owe  when  due;  the  same 
money  passed  on  repeats  its  usefulness 
every  time  it  changes  hands.  In  circu¬ 
lation  the  same  dollar  serves  many; 
hoarded  it  fails  in  its  purpose.” 


Qne  of  the  London  papers  says  that 
the  Cunard  Line  paid  a  premium  of 
$250,000  to  insure  the  Lusitania  for 
$50, 000,000  on  her  voyage  to  America 
and  the  return  trip  to  England. 


CLASH  OVER  THIRTY 

DAY  PREMIUM  BILL 
(Continued  from  page  1.) 
in  requiring  additional  help.  It  would 
create  a  question  of  securing  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  on  'business,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  premium.  It  would  preclude 
a  man  from  ordering  insurance  when 
necessary  because  available  cash 
would  not  be  forthcoming  on  a  speci¬ 
fied  date.  The  local  agents  are  allowed 
sixty  days  and  sometimes  ninety  days 
after  accounts  are  rendered  in  which 
to  pay  premiums.  In  the  annual  state¬ 
ments  of  the  insurance  companies  they 
are  allowed  to  take  credit  for  all  premi¬ 
ums  unpaid,  written  the  previous  nine¬ 
ty  days.” 

In  the  meantime  the  bills  have  pro¬ 
gressed  as  far  as  a  third  reading. 
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BALDWIN  DEFENDS  GROUPS 


STATE  FUND  MANAGER  TALKS 

Why  Larkin,  Lackawanna,  Turner  Con¬ 
struction  and  Other  Special  Group¬ 
ings  Were  Made 


So  much  criticism  of  the  State  Fund 
has  been  heard  because  of  its  action  in 
segregating  the  Lackawanna,  Larkin 
Soap,  Turner  Construction  and  other 
large  employers  of  labor  in  individual 
groups,  that  Manager  F.  Spencer  Bald¬ 
win,  of  the  State  Fund,  was  asked  by 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week  if 
he  cared  to  make  a  statement  defend¬ 
ing  the  practice.  The  criticism  most 
frequently  heard  is  that  the  group  plan 
is  a  discrimination  against  the  rest  of 
the  policyholders  in  the  Fund;  and 
that,  if  not  illegal,  it  is  at  least  unfair. 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  statement  follows: 

“It  is  perfectly  proper  to  place  in  a 
separate  group  under  the  New  York 
act  any  concern  with  sufficient  number 
of  employes  and  sufficiently  large  pay¬ 
roll  to  make  up  a  proper  insurance  unit 
in  itself.  We  have  grouped  only  such 
concerns  where  there  are  a  large 
enough  number  of  employes  to  form  a 
proper  insurance  distribution.  In  each 
of  these  groups  we  have  real  insurance. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  the  plan  of 
individual  grouping  originated  with  me 
or  not.  When  the  Massachusetts  act 
went  into  effect  I  was  organizing  the 
Massachusetts  Employers’  Insurance 
Association;  it  occurred  to  me  that  we 
could  get  the  'business  of  some  of  the 
large  corporations  (which  otherwise 
might  be  disposed  to  carry  their  own 
risk — at  that  time  the  purpose  of  self- 
insurance  was  under  consideration  in 
the  legislature),  if  we  could  make  'ar¬ 
rangements  to  give  them  in  the  State 
Mutual  practically  all  the  advantages 
that  they  would  get  in  self-insurance, 
without  its  disadvantages  or  draw¬ 
backs.  The  plan  of  the  individual  group 
accomplishes  just  that  object.  It  gives 
the  employer  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
his  own  experience  and  dividends  pro¬ 
portionate  to  that  experience.  He  is 
not  called  upon  to  share  his  experience 
with  other  employers  who  may  be  less 
progressive  in  policies,  and  especially 
in  methods  of  accident  prevention. 

“Whatever  he  can  accomplish  to  pre¬ 
vent  accident  in  his  own  plant,  and 
consequently  reduce  the  insurance  cost, 
goes  into  his  own  pocket.  That  is  the 
attraction  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer. 

Gives  Stability  to  the  Fund 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  a  State 
Fund  or  a  State  mutual,  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  large  well-established, 
concerns  should  be  brought  into  that 
fund  or  mutual.  They  give  it  stability 
and  standing,  moreover,  the  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  premiums  you  bring  into  your 
fund  or  mutual  the  lower  the  percent¬ 
age  of  overhead  charges  assessed  poli- 
c\  holders  or  members.  It  effects  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  cost  of  insurance  for  other 
employers,  if  you  bring  into  the  fund  or 
mutual  these  large  concerns  with  pro¬ 
portionately  large  premiums. 

“The  plan  of  individual  grouping  was 
worked  out  in  Massachusetts  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  cases  of  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  Railroad,  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  and  Fore  River  Ship 
Building  Co.,  the  largest  corporations 
and  employers  in  the  State,  corpora¬ 
tions  which  would  not  have  come  into 
the  State  mutual  under  any  other  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  plan  has  worked  most 
satisfactorily.  No  objections  or  diffi¬ 
culties  have  developed  in  practice.  The 
Massachusetts  Mutual  has  paid  divi¬ 
dends  to  these  special  groups  ranging 
from  20  to  60  per  cent,  from  the  start. 
“Here  in  New  York,  in  the  case  of 
-  the  State  Fund,  I  recommended  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  individual  groups  on 


condition  that  the  number  of  employes 
and  payroll  were  large  enough  to  af¬ 
ford  a  proper  insurance  distribution  to 
make  up  a  real  insurance  unit.  We 
place  in  such  individual  groups,  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  International 
Paper  Co.,  Larkin  Co.,  International 
Railway  Co.,  (Buffalo-Niagara  Falls 
Electric),  American  Manufacturing  Co. 
(textile)  and  Turner  Construction  Co. 

“I  believe  that  no  one  of  these  com¬ 
panies  would  have  taken  insurance  in 
the  State  Fund  unless  offered  this  sep¬ 
arate  grouping.  The  New  York  act  per¬ 
mits  self-insurance,  and  the  natural 
course  for  a  large  corporation  is  to 
carry  its  own  insurance;  at  least  in  the 
early  experimental  stages  of  the  act. 

“This  arrangement  offered  these 
large  corporations  all  the  advantages  of 
self-insurance  without  its  disadvanta¬ 
ges  and  drawbacks.  It  gave  them  real 
insurance  and  complete  release  from 
all  liability  under  the  compensation  act, 
at  the  very  lowest  cost  without  even 
any  charge  for  administration  expenses, 
since  the  administration  expenses  of 
the  State  Fund  are  now  paid  by  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  their  own  experience  and 
enabled  them  to  obtain  insurance  at  the 
exact  net  cost  of  carrying  their  own 
risk. 

Substitute  for  Self-Insurance 

“It  was  a  very  fortunate  arrangement 
for  the  employers.  The  plan  is  a  pre¬ 
ferable  substitute  for  self-insurance.  I 
want  to  point  out  right  here,  however, 
that  the  plan  is  not  only  a  benefit  to  the 
employer  brought  into  the  State  Fund, 
but  to  the  Fund  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
other  policyhOiders.  It  adds  to  the 
financial  strength  of  the  Fund,  increas¬ 
es  its  premium  resources  and  catastro¬ 
phe  surplus,  and  reduces  the  ratio  of 
expenses  to  premiums.  The  larger  the 
volume  of  premiums  secured  by  the 
State  Fund  the  smaller  will  be  the  per¬ 
centage  of  management  expenses 
charged  to  policyholders  when  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  management  expenses  by  the 
State  ceases. 

“The  experience  of  these  individual 
groups  has,  been  most  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  the  dividends  in  these  groups  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  dividends 
in  the  42  groups  in  which  the  other 
policyholders  are  divided  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  dividends  in 
these  general  groups  do  not  exceed  30 
per  cent,  in  anv  case.  The  average  is 
20  per  cent.  The  dividends  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  groups  exceed  30  per  cent,  in  each 
case,  running  as  high  as  70  per  cent. 

“In  short  I  believe  this  group  plan 
to  he  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  insurance  administration  laid 
down  in  the  workmen’s  compensation 
act  for  the  State  Fund.  It  offers  the 
only  arrangement  by  which  large  cor¬ 
porations  could  be  induced  to  take  in¬ 
surance  in  the  Fund  in  preference  to 
carrying  their  own  risk.  It  benefits 
not  only  the  policyholders  placed  in  in¬ 
dividual  groups,  but  every  other  policv- 
hoMer  in  the  State  Fund,  and  greatly 
strengthens  the  Fund  as  a  whole. 

Defends  Legality  of  Grouping 

“In  regard  to  the  legality  of  the 
grouping  plan  this  grouping  is  done 
under  Section  95  of  the  act,  which  gives 
the  commission  power  to  re-arrange  any 
of  the  groups  set  forth  in  Section  2  of 
the  act  by  withdrawing  any  employ¬ 
ment  embraced  in  it,  and  transferring 
it  wholly  or  in  part  to  any  other  group 
or  from  such  employments  to  set  up 
new  groups  at  its  discretion. 

“Commissioner  Hardison,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  thoroughly  approved  the  in¬ 
dividual  group  plan.  The  State  Mutual 
Association  in  Massachusetts  is  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.” 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 

Bond  for  Financial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY. 

It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

It  Gives  First  Salvage  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
Thirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


TURGEON  OPENS  OFFICE 


Buffalo  Man  Has  Not  Decided  Yet 
Whether  to  Continue  in  Casualty 
Insurance 


Major  Newton  E.  Turgeon,  president 
of  the  Insurance  Federation  of  New 
York,  who  has  retired  as  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Aetna  in  Buffalo,  has 
opened  a  temporary  office  in  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Building  that  city.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  taking  things  easy. 

In  a  talk  with  a  friend  he  said  this 
week:  “It  has  been  a  good  many  years 
since  I  have  been  able  to  relax  very 
much  from  the  work  and  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  business;  consequently, 
I  am  not  rushing  headlong  into  some¬ 
thing  else  until  I  have  rested  a  little 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  it  is  better  for  me  to 
continue  in  the  old  lines  elsewhere, 
or  remain  in  Buffalo  and  engage  in  some 
occupation  other  than  that  of  casualty 
insurance  lines.” 


Royal  Ind . 

20,398 

2,783 

Standard  . 

48,167 

19,483 

Travelers  . 

64,152 

30,754 

U.  S.  Cas . 

23,267 

3,872 

Emp.  Lia . 

152,938 

22,506 

Frankfort  . 

5,173 

946 

General  . 

37,320 

13,227 

London  G.  &  A. .  . . 

44,415 

2,463 

London  &  Lane... 

13,896 

2,395 

Ocean  . 

48,822 

11,673 

NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J.  R.  Wells  and  Joseph  A.  Sinn  Made 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  National 
Surety 


MARYLAND  FIGURES 

The  U.  S.  F.  &  G.’s  premiums  in 
Maryland  during  1914  were  $405,758; 
losses,  $168,934;  Maryland  Casualty’s 
premiums  were  $305,632;  losses,  $57,- 
441;  Fidelity  &  Deposit’s  premiums 
were  $344,883;  losses,  $87,266. 

The  premiums  and  losses  of  some  of 


J.  R.  Wells,  head  of  the  court,  and 
Joseph  A.  Sinn,  manager  of  the  re-in¬ 
surance  department,  were  appointed 
vice-presidents  of  the  National  Surety 
Company  of  New  York  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Wells,  who  has  been  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company  for  the  past  six 
years,  is  a  Westerner  and  was,  at  one 
time,  agent  of  the  Company  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Sinn  was  connected 
with  the  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and 
Surety  Company  of  Philadelphia  for 
about  twenty  years,  later  becoming 
vice-president  of  tbe  Title  Guaranty  & 
Surety  Company  of  Scranton. 


the  other  companies 

in  Maryland  fol- 

low: 

Aetna  Life . 

$104,342 

$38,322 

American  Fid . 

6,591 

4,484 

American  Surety.. 

18,691 

1,173 

Cas.  Co.  of  Am . 

24,004 

9,505 

Continental  . 

17,749 

4,897 

F.  &  C . 

100,146 

47,592 

Georgia  Casualty  . 

39,425 

10,856 

Globe  . 

48,344 

4,034 

Hartford  A.  &  I. . . . 

7,334 

3,096 

Illinois  Surety . 

5,701 

147 

Lloyds  P.  G . 

3,225 

1,349 

Manufacturers  Lia. 

26,491 

166 

Mass.  B  &  I . 

'41,077 

13,576 

Metropolitan  . 

4,669 

1,236 

Nat.  Life,  U.  S.  A.. 

33,021 

13,345 

National  Surety _ 

17,002 

4,592 

New  Amsterdam... 

104,022 

21,186 

North  American . .  . 

11,858 

5,856 

Preferred  . 

18,783 

15,384 

Prudential  . 

20,321 

5,902 

AETNA  COAST  TRIP 

Eastern  agents  of  the  Aetna  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  are  competing  for  a 
trip  to  California  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer.  The  Aetna  Life  Conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  October  6  and  7,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  hire  a  special  train  to  carry  only 
Aetna  agents,  and  perhaps  a  few  officers 
of  the  Company,  across  the  continent. 
It  is  expected  that  the  special  will 
leave  Hartford  late  in  September. 
Plenty  of  time  will  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  exposition,  which  will  then  be  at 
its  heighth. 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president  of  the 
Company,  left  for  the  coast  about  two 
weeks  ago  with  a  party  of  ten.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  excur¬ 
sion  for  the  agents.  He  will  return 
soon  and  will  complete  the  plans  for 
the  trip. 


H.  C.  Hedden,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate  Glass,  Is  away 
on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
West  accompanied  by  his  wife, 


One  Striking  Feature  of  Our  Policy — 

The  “30th  Anniversary”  Accident  is  Its  Flexibility 

You  can  build  up  the  policy  to  exactly  suit  the  needs  or  the  views  of 
your  customers  charging  $2.20  per  annum  for  each  $1000  of  principal 
sum  and  $2.30  per  annum  for  each  $5.00  of  weekly  indemnity  desired. 

SUGGESTIONS 


Principal 

Single  Weekly 

Annual 

Sum 

Ind. 

Premium 

$1,500.00 

$  20.00 

$12.50 

2,000.00 

35.00 

20.50 

3,000.00 

40.00 

25.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

25.20 

2,500.00 

75.00 

40.00 

5,000.00 

100.00 

57.00 

ral  policy  form 

with  many  special  feature 

s - Liberal  commissions. 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD,  President 
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MORE  INSURANCE  ON  BOILERS 

SUGGESTION  OF  A.  S.  WICKHAM 


Some  Interesting  Points  About  This 
Indemnity  Given  to  Philadelphia 
Insurance  Society 


In  an  address,  delivered  before  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
A.  S.  Wickham  said  that  the  total  boil¬ 
er  premiums  in  this  country  in  1913 
amounted  to  but  $2,761,000,  divided 
among  fourteen  companies,  only  four  of 
which,  however,  wrote  as  much  as 
$200,000  in  premiums. 

When  one  considers  the  tremendous 
destructive  possibilities  of  a  steam  boil¬ 
er  at  high  pressure  and  the  great  loss 
of  human  life  which  generally  accom¬ 
panies  a  violent  explosion,  he  did  not 
believe  that,  from  an  economic  view 
point,  there  is  a  more  important  line  of 
insurance  written  in  this  country. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  boiler 
insurance  written,  either  in  relative  vol¬ 
ume,  or  form,  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  small  compa¬ 
nies  in  England  which  work  along  very 
different  lines  from  those  followed  here 
and  I  believe  a  little  is  done  on  the 
continent,  but  the  broad  coverage 
granted  in  this  country  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere  else  in  the  world  so  far 
as  I  know.  A  summary  made  in  1908 
of  over  10,000  boiler  explosions,  showed 
that  12,122  persons  were  killed  and 
15,634  injured  by  them. 

The  property  loss  following  a  boiler 
explosion  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  s 
rious  one  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
tremendous.  During  a  period  of  six 
months  in  1909,  three  explosions  d 
aged  property  valued  at  over  $550,000. 
These  accidents  occurred  at  Shelton, 
Conn.;  Denver,  Col.,  and  Milwaukee. 

The  First  Boiler  Policy 

The  first  boiler  policy  issued  in  this 
country  was  dated  February  14,  1867. 
If  was  for  $5,000,  on  three  boilers  di¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

“Boiler  No.  1 — $750;  Boiler  No.  2— 
$750;  Boiler  No.  3— $1,000;  machinery 
and  property  adjoining  said  boilers— 
$2,500.”  The  premium  for  this  policy 
was  $60  for  one  year.  For  many  years 
after  this  time,  it  was  the  practice  to 
issue  policies  covering  specifically,  as  ■ 
this  policy  did,  and  I  believe  it  was  not 
until  about  1885  or  possibly  later  that 
so  called  blanket  policies  were  com¬ 
monly  written. 

In  Philadelphia,  minimum  premiums 
are  fixed  by  law,  which  are  based  upon 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  grate  sur¬ 
face  under  the  boilers  to  be  insured. 
The  city  maintains  an  Inspection  Bu¬ 
reau  which  regularly  inspects  all  boil¬ 
ers  which  are  not  insured,  and  for  this 
inspection  work  they  make  a  charge  of 
20  cents  per  square  foot  of  grate  sur¬ 
face,  plus  $3  per  boiler  for  one  year. 
Insurance  companies  are  obliged  to 
charge  50  per  cent,  more,  for  insuring 
any  boiler,  than  the  city’s  charge  wou’d 
amount  to. 

“The  importance  of  carrying  a  liberal 
amount  of  boiler  insurance  should  be 
at  once  apparent,”  said  Mr.  Wickham. 
For  many  years,  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  most  steam  users, 
to  carry  $5,000  insurance  if  they  oper¬ 
ate  one  boiler,  $10,000  if  they  operate 
two  boilers.  $15,000  with  three  boilers, 
and  so  on.  I  have  found  many  instances 
in  which  the  assured  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  but  $5,000  is  applicab’e 
to  the  explosion  of  any  one  boiler,  but 
this  is  not  true.  The  face  of  the  policy 
applies  to  the  explosion  of  any  one  or 
all  of  the  boilers  covered  under  the 
po'icy,  unless  special  limits  are  for 
some  reason  provided.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  number  of  boilers  operated  by 
the  assured  should  have  little  bearing 
on  the  amount  of  boiler  insurance  he 
carries,  except  that  a  plant  operating  a 
large  number  of  boilers  is  more  like’y 
to  have  large  values  concentrated  near 
the  boilers  than  a  plant  in  which  but 
ore  boiler  is  in  service. 

It  is  comparatively  rare  that  more 
than  one  boi’er  in  a  battery  explodes  at 
one  time,  although  some  years  ago  in 
Si.  Louis  a  battery  of  seven  boilers 
blew  up  with  very  disastrous  results. 


Incorporated  April,  1905 
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Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


plex,  doubtless,  to  more  than  touch 
upon.  The  extension  of  benefits  has 
gone  the  limit  and  possibly  beyond  in 
some  instances.  What  united  effort  may 
do  to  modify  this  situation  is  specula¬ 
tive.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  as 
to  the  vauie  of  a  united  experience  for 
the  aggregate  loss  ratio  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  coverage,  ages,  classes,  occu¬ 
pational  hazard,  etc.,  of  all  companies 
obtained  through  a  clearing  house  like 
the  new  personal  accident  and  health 
bureau.” 


NEW  FEDERATION 

Insurance  Men  Organize  in  Detroit  Last 

Week — All  Branches  Represented 
in  Movement 

Michigan  insurance  men  ha  re  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  to-day,  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  in  Detroit,  where 
there  will  be  launched  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  Michigan,  planned  a  few 
days  ago  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Trade. 

W.  S.  Diggs,  of  Cincinnati,  president 
of  the  Insurance  Federation;  former 
Senator  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Lapeer,  apd 
Congressman  W.  Frank  Jones  will  be 
among  the  speakers.  Former  Insurance 
Commissioner  C.  A.  Palmer  of  Detroit, 
is  chairman  of  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mark  T.  McKee,  secretary 
op  the  Michigan  Fraternal  Congress, 
secretary. 

At  the  meeting  the  following  men 
will  represent  the  various  departments: 

Fire  Insurance — J.  J.  Livingston,  C. 
L.  Raymond,  C.  A.  Palmer. 

Life  Insurance — W.  A.  Watt  and  C.  L 
Ayres,  Detroit. 

Educational— James  W.  Glover,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Casualty — H.  V.  Upington,  E.  H. 
Rhines,  John  H.  Thom. 

Surety — Harry  Hanford,  Fred  L.  Fra¬ 
ser,  Charles  N.  McNaughton. 

Farmers  Mutual — -John  Leidlein,  Sag¬ 
inaw;  William  Montague,  Kalamazoo. 

Health  and  Accident — R.  P.  Shorts, 
V.  D.  Cliff. 

Fraternal — Grant  Slocum,  W.  E. 
B'own,  Mark  T.  McKee. 


FAILS  TO  RECOVER  $100,000 

Attempt  of  United  States  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  to  Recover  Forfeited 
Bond  Unsuccessful 


PAID  CLAIMS 


SHOULD  MIX  IN  FIELD 


Their  Value  to  the  Agent — How  to 
Take  Advantage  of 
Them 


Advice  to  Home  Office  Men  Given  by 
Ralph  Ferson,  Superintendent  of 
Hartford 


In  the  Federal  Court  of  New  York 
some  days  ago  Judge  Hand  disallowed 
a  claim  of  $100,000  made  by  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company, 
of  Baltimore,  against  the  bankrupt 
estates  of  Henry  Siegel  and  Company 
and  the  Fourteenth  Street  Store. 

Th  :s  sum  was  forfeited  by  the  bond¬ 
ing  company  when  Henry  Siegel  &  Co. 
failed,  as  it  had  been  the  surety  on 
the  indemnity  bond  given  to  the  State 
Banking  Department  to  protect  the  de¬ 
positors  of  the  private  banking  concern. 
The  guaranty  company  sued  the  estates 
of  Henry  Siegel  &  Co.  and  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  Store  on  the  strength  of 
an  agreement  which  the  directors  of 
these  concerns  had  made,  but  the  court 
he  d  this  was  irregular. 


STANDARD  OIL  SUED 

Nine  damage  suits  against  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company  were  filed  in  Kenton, 
O.,  totaling  $130,900.  The  suits  arise 
from  six  deaths  and  eleven  injuries 
resulting  from  explosions  of  coal  oil 
cans  during  March,  1913. 


“Co-operation”  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  given  by  Ralph  A.  Ferson,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  personal  accident 
department  of  the  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity  Company  before  the  In¬ 
surance  Institute  at  Hartford  last  week. 

“Co-operation  is  defined,”  he  said,  “as 
concurrent  effort  or  labor,  or  a  person 
acting  jointly  with  another  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  object.  In  all  phases  of  society 
we  find  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
advantages,  the  saving  in  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  and  the  beneficial  results  of  co¬ 
operation. 

“For  the  entire  office  force;  a  smile, 
a  helping  hand,  respect  for  others, 
needs  and  rights,  co-operation,  are  nec¬ 
essary  adjuncts  to  brains  in  building  a 
well-rounded  structure.  Certainly  no 
less  important  is  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  home  office  and  the  agency 
force.  A  full  understanding  is  more 
difficult  for  the  reason  that  the  person¬ 
al  element  is  more  in  the  background. 
It  is  easier  to  pass  a  matter  without  full 
consideration  when  writing,  to  a  man 
than  if  he  is  at  one’s  elbow.' 

“I  sometimes  wish  that  every  man  in 
the  home  office  could  spend  a  year  in 
the  field  and  get  the  agent’s  outlook, 
see  his  problems  and  feel  his  disap¬ 
pointments.  He  would  develop  a  broad¬ 
er  ability,  a  better  understanding  and 
a  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  agen¬ 
cy  matters.  Letter  writing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  phrases  of  ‘co-oper¬ 
ative’  effort.  Nothing  so  disturbs  an 
agent  as  to  receive  a  letter  which  is  un¬ 
reasonable,  incomplete  or  too  technical, 
for  there  is  not  the  saving  grace  of  the 
personality  of  the  writer  as  would  be 
the  case  in  an  interview.  A  letter  is  a 
co’d  proposition  and  often  leads  to  a 
troublesome  misunderstanding  which 
requires  time  to  efface.  There  is  no 
better  method  in  letter  writing  than  to 
put  oneself  in  the  place  of  the  recipient 
while  dictating.  A  choice  of  words  may 
give  satisfaction  rather  than  offense 
without  offecting  the  strength  or  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  statement.  An  agent  may  be 
encouraged  or  discouraged  by  the  let¬ 
ters  he  receives  from  the  home  office. 

"The  home  office  should,  of  course, 
analyze  the  qualification  of  its  field  men 
and  whenever  possible  rely,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  reasonable,  and  sound,  upon 
their  judgment  in  underwriting  and 
claim  questions.  A  mediocre  producer 
is  sometimes  made  into  a  world  beat¬ 
er  by  this  method. 

“Co-operation  between  companies  is  a 
broad  and  complex  question,  too  com- 


The  payment  of  a  claim  is  the  one 
best  advertisement  and  talking  point 
of  the  industrial  agent.  The  man  of 
moderate  means,  particularly,  must  be 
shown  the  benefits  to  him  before  he 
will  invest,  in  insurance,  the  money  he 
has  had  to  work  to  earn.  The  need  of 
insurance  has  to  be  brought  forcibly 
home  to  him. 

When  an  industrial  accident  happens 
in  any  kind  of  work,  all  the  immediate 
co-workers  of  the  injured  man  know  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  ac¬ 
cident  and  the  danger  to  them  from 
the  same  source.  They  are  in  a  fit 
frame  of  mind  to  receive  an  insurance 
proposition. 

It  often  happens  that  such  a  man 
realizes  the  "desirability  of  insurance 
but  needs  to  be  convinced  that  he  will 
get  what  he  pays  for.  As  a  rule,  a 
paid  claim  occurs  within  a  week  after 
the  accident.  These  two  facts,  the  paid 
claim  and  the  accident,  are  a  pair  of 
aces  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor  and 
to  be  backed  accordingly,  and  the  battle 
is  already  half  won. 

The  employes  of  large  factories 
usually  live  in  one  neighborhood  where 
news  of  an  accident  spreads  rapidly, 
with  other  information,  such  as  the  fact 
of  his  being  insured. 

Your  department  manager  or  general 
agent  usually  advertises  a  paid  claim 
in  the  publication  reaching  the  largest 
number  of  people  occupied  in  like  em¬ 
ployment.  Take  advantage  of  that  fact 
and  use  it  until  it  is  worn  out. 

Moral:  When  you  hear  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  a  claim  paid,  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot  and  get  after  the  men  in 
the  same  line  of  business. 


JUMPING  OFF  ROOFS 


Gustav  Bauman  Suits  Call  Attention 
to  Form  of  Suicide  Growingi 
Here 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities . -. .  8,319,608.72 

Capital .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914  .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance  -Employers.  Public,  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage,  and 
GoIlisiasP,  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation  — 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


Gustav  Bauman,  head  of  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  Company,  who  fell  from  the  roof 
of  the  hotel  on  October  14  last  and 
was  killed,  carried  accident  insurance 
in  the  Travelers,  Preferred  Accident 
and  United  States  Casualty  Insurance 
Companies. 

The  Travelers  policy  was  for  $10,900, 
of  the  old  paid-up  accident  type,  a  form 
of  contract  which  has  been  discontin¬ 
ued  for  some  years.  The  Travelers 
paid  the  claim  in  full. 

The  Preferred  and  the  United  States 
Casualty  refused  payment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  death  was  a  suicide. 
The  widow  brought  suit  against  the 
two  companies  for  a  total  amount  of 
$42,500. 

Upon  investigation,  it  developed  that 
it  would  have  been  a  physical  imposi- 
bility  for  a  person  to  have  accidentally 
fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  hotel.  There 
is  a  coping  topped  by  an  iron  rail  sur¬ 
rounding  the  roof,  outside  of  which 
there  is  a  wide  shelf.  The  companies 
assert  that  they  have  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  a  suicide  and 
they  propose  to  defend  the  suit  on  that 
proposition. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
people  who  have  committed  suicide  in 
New  York  city  in  the  past  year  by 
jumping  from  the  roof  or  windows  of 
hotels  and  buildings.  Accidental  fails 
of  this  character,  however,  have  been 
very  few  and  far  between. 


March  19,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Engines  of  large  horse- 
Steam  power  having  big  fly-wheels 
Turbine  are  being  replaced  in  many 
Insurance  of  the  larger  industries  by 
steam-turbines  of  large  ca¬ 
pacity.  says  the  P.  &  C.  Bulletin.  The 
principal  advantage  gained  is  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  floor  space  which  is  often  expen¬ 
sive,  although  higher  efficiency  and  bet¬ 
ter  economy  is  also  obtained  in  many 
instances. 

The  turbine  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  has  the  advantage  of  elimi¬ 
nating  many  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
essential  to  the  ordinary  steam  engine. 
Power  is  obtained  from  high  velocity 
steam  jets  impinging  upon  the  buckets 
of  the  rotating  part  of  the  turbine.  This 
rotating  part  is  called  a  rotor;  the  sta¬ 
tionary  part  surrounding  it  is  called  the 
stator.  The  clearance  between  the 
buckets  of  the  rotor  and  the  buckets  of 
the  stator  is  so  small  that  the  slightest 
variation  from  alignment  may  cause  in¬ 
terference,  followed  by  a  disastrous 
wreck.  Sometimes  the  buckets  only  are 
stripped,  but  sometimes  they  so  choke 
up  the  clearance  as  to  spring  the  tur¬ 
bine  shaft,  and  not  only  wreck  the 
steam  end,  but  also  the  electrical  gene¬ 
rator  end.  Sometimes  the  accident 
starts  at  the  generator  end,  the  spring¬ 
ing  of  the  shaft  there  causing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  insulation,  which  produces  a 
short  circuit  that  causes  the  rest  of  the 
damage. 

“We  have  never  made  it  a  practice 
to  solicit  steam-turbine  insurance,  be¬ 
cause  we  regard  this  hazard  more  in 
the  nature  of  machinery  breakage  com¬ 
ing  under  the  head  of  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  than  as  an  overwhe'ming  dis¬ 
aster,”  says  the  Bulletin.  “Many  of  our 
policyholders,  however,  desire  insur* 
ance  on  their  turbines.  If  they  have 
carried  fly-wheel  insurance  and  a  tur¬ 
bine  is  substituted  for  a  fly-wheel,  we 
are  always  willing  to  transfer  the  in¬ 
surance  to  cover  the  turbine.  In  plants 
that  contain  both  turbines  and  fly¬ 
wheels,  we  are  entire’y  willing  to  issue 
a  policy  to  cover  both  the  turbines  and 
the  fly-wheels;  but  when  a  plant  con¬ 
tains  turbines  only  we  do  not  care  to 
cover  them.” 

*  *  * 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 
prints  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  the  Fanners  Alfalfa 
Mill  Co.  Milling  Co.  against  H.  E.  Worrell, 
Gets  North  Platte.  Neb.,  the  district 
Judgment  judee  directed  the  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
and  against  the  defendant  for  $10,000  and  inter¬ 
est.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  $10,- 
000  on  acount  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
had  procured  insurance  for  that  amount  upon 
their  alfalfa  milling  plant  at  Hershey,  Neb., 
in  iqio.  It  was  shown  that  the  companies  in 
which  the  insurance  was  placed  were  three 
Philadelphia  concerns  and  were  defunct  organi¬ 
zations  and  had  no  authority  to  do  business  in 
Nebraska.  The  law  at  that  time  provided  that 
if  an  agent  should  place  insurance  in  an  un¬ 
authorized  company  and  a  loss  should  occur  and 
the  insured  should  he  unable  to  collect,  that  a 
judgment  could  be  obtained  against  the  person 
placinc  the  insurance  for  the  amount  due  on 
the  policy.  The  mill  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  November,  1910. 

The  foregoing  clipping  from  an  Oma¬ 
ha  newspaper  is  quoted  bv  the  F.  &  C. 
Buletin.  which  says:  “This  indicates 
the  duty  resting  upon  an  insurance 
agent  to  see  that  business  entrusted  to 
him  is  placed  with  a  responsib’e  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first 
judgment  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
rendered,  and,  of  course,  an  agent  plac¬ 
ing  casualty  insurance  would  be  he’d 
to  the  same  degree  of  care  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances. 

“The  fact  that  an  agent  can  thus  be 
made  liable  in  a  transaction  of  this 
kind  emphasizes  the  duty  that  everv 
agent  owes  to  his  client  to  investigate 
the  reputation  and  the  resources  of  the 
company  with  which  he  undertakes  to 
do  business.” 

*  *  * 

“You  can  not  build  up  anv 
Building  agency,”  writes  C.  M. 

an  Tuggle,  in  “Co-ordinator,” 
Agency  “and  tear  it  down  at  the 
same  time,  and  yet  this  is 


exactly  what  some  agents  do  in  their 
huiry  to  close  a  prospect. 

“When  you  rush  through  your  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  policy  and  fail  to  tell 
the  prospect  that  a  ‘regular’  monthly 
premium  policy  does  not  pay  for  the 
first  seven  days  of  illness,  or  that  it 
does  not  pay  full  benefits  for  sickness 
unless  confined  in  the  house  and  under 
the  care  of  a  physician,  and  close  your 
prospect  with  your  prospect  understand¬ 
ing  these  matters,  you  have  built  up 
your  business  by  one  more  policyholder 
— but  let  us  look  further  on  the  damage 
you  have  done  by  writing  that  one 
application. 

“This  man  gets  sick  (we’ll  say  that 
he  is  a  farmer),  is  confined  to  his  home 
for  two  weeks,  and  is  non-confined  for 
one  more  week — making  three  weeks 
disability  in  all.  On  account  of  your 
brief  explanation  of  the  policy  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  twenty-one  days’  indemnity 
(say  $21),  and  the  company  sends  him 
but  one  week’s  total  ($7)  and  one 
week’s  partial  ($3.50),  making  $10.50  in 
all.  This  man  figures  that  he  is  beaten 
out  of  $10-50  and  immediately  spreads 
the  news  to  his  friends — several  of 
whom  may  be  policyholders.  Then  you 
get  the  results— you  have  torn  down 
more  than  you  built  up.  You  probably 
did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  your 
policy,  but  this  is  exactly  what  you 
did-  You  say,  ‘Can’t  the  man  read  his 
policy?’  I  answer  ‘Yes,’  but  few  men 
do,  especially  if  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  man  who  writes  their  applica¬ 
tions.  And  so,  you  have  not  only  lost 
the  business  but  you  have  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  this  man.” 


WILL  NOT  WRITE  JITNEYS 


Insurance  Men  of  St.  Louis  Say  There 
is  No  Profit  in  This 
Business 


The  jitney  bus — as  the  five  cent  fare 
automobile  is  called — is  not  a  good  in¬ 
surance  risk,  and  in  St.  Louis  agents 
find  it  difficult  to  place  this  business. 

According  to  O.  P.  Rutledge,  now  St. 
Louis  manager  of  the  American  Indem¬ 
nity  Company,  this  insurance  does  not 
pay.  Mr.  Rutledge,  while  manager  of 
an  Eastern  casualty  company,  wrote 
liability  insurance  for  the  St.  Louis  tax¬ 
icab  owners  in  1910  and  1911  and  col¬ 
lected  $25,000  in  premiums.  During  the 
two  years  the  Company  paid  out  $35,- 
000  in  claims  for  injuries  of  passengers 
riding  in  these  taxicabs. 

Several  suits,  filed  more  than  three 
years  ago,  are  still  pending.  Their  set¬ 
tlement,  Mr.  Rutledge  figures,  will  add 
$5,000  to  the  amount  already  paid  in 
claims.  Pinched  fingers  and  bumped 
heads  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  in¬ 
juries  for  which  suits  are  brought,  and 
this  all  goes  to  make  jitney  insurance 
writing  a  gamble,  adds  the  manager. 

The  opinion  in  insurance  circles 
seems  to  be  that  the  jitney  owners  will 
combine  to  write  their  own  insurance 
and  will  then  caution  their  chauffeurs 
to  use  more  care  in  driving.  Placards, 
urging  passengers  to  think  of  safety, 
may  be  used. 


FORM  WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION 

The  Plate  Glass  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Washington,  D.  C„  was  or¬ 
ganized  recently  in  that  city.  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  were  adopted  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  annual  assessment  of  $10  for 
each  company  represented  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  E.  K.  Legg  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  F.  Roberts,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Harry  C.  Birge,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Conditions  in  Washington  were  in  a 
somewhat  similar  demoralized  state  as 
are  those  in  other  large  cities  unt  1 
about  six  months  ago  when  all  the  com¬ 
panies  transacting  a  plate  glass  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city  signed  an  agreement 
making  a  maximum  discount  from  the 
manual  of  33  1-3  per  cent.  This  was 
the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the 
present  association. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORlE=/VULLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1  S  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranee  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLAM 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  vioe-Pres.  8.  wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


POLICIES 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
" Preferred  Service* * 


EXCHANGE  FOR  CHICAGO 


Cook  County  Constitution  Adopted — 

Commissions  Changed  for  Class  1 
Agents 

At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March 
10,  the  proposed  constitution  for  the 
Cook  County  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Ex 
change  was  adopted  with  but  a  few 
minor  changes  from  the  original  draft 
There  was  practically  no  hitch  in  re 
gard  to  the  rating  scheme,  but  the  com 
mission  arrangement  was  modified  sub 
stantially  as  follows: 

All  companies  having  contracts  re¬ 
quiring  the  payment  of  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  commission  to  class  1 
fire  agents,  or  contracts  calling  for 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  brokers,  must  file  the  names  of 
such  agents  or  brokers  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  exchange,  all  other  compa¬ 
nies  being  permitted  to  pay  the  same 
commissions  to  such  class  1  fire  agents 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

or  brokers  whose  names  are  listed  with 
the  secretary. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the 
exchange  on  a  permanent  footing  as 
soon  as  possible. 


PIATT  IN  NEW  YORK 

Cecil  Piatt,  recently  secretary  of  the 
American  Fidelity,  of  Montpelier,  is 
now  located  in  New  York  city,  with 
direct  supervision  of  the  Company’s 
Interests  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  William 
T.  Whelan  has  charge  of  the  accident, 
health  and  burglary  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
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THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  GOOD  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
ON  A  SALARY  BASIS.  WRITE 


BANKERS  LIFE  CO.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


“WHAT  THE  EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What  the  Equitable  Offers  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  listing  in  detail  the  many 
attractions  and  advantages  of  Equitable 
policy  contracts. 

While  intended  for  the  prospective 
insurer,  it  will  interest  any  insurance  sales¬ 
man  who  is  curious  to  know  why  Equitable 
policies  sell  readily,  renew  steadfastly  and 
meet  every  conceivable  need  of  all  classes 
of  insurers.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  request. 


The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 


of  the  United  States 
165  Broadway,  New  York 
W.  A.  DAY,  President 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 


Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 


Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 


92  William  Street,  New  York 


United  States  Manager 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 


We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
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TREATY  PREMIUMS 
IN  1914  $42,946,797 


Some  Recent  Developments  of  Interest 
in  Connection  With  Re-insurance 
Matters 


RE-INSURANCE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Statement  of  Premiums  and  Losses  of 
Treaty  Companies  Covering  a 
Period  of  Years 


With  the  organization  of  several  re¬ 
insurance  companies  in  Hartford,  the 
formation  of  the  Re-insurance  Clearing 
House  and  the  action  of  Philadelphia 
agents  in  regard  to- inter-excliange  of 
lines  the  re-insurance  situation  is  being 
discussed  more  generally  than  any 
other  subject  among  company  officials 
of  all  kinds,  specials,  local  agents  and 
brokers.  In  1913  the  premiums  of  the 
re-insurance  treaties  companies  amount¬ 
ed  to  $38,321,701.  In  1914  they  topped 
$42,946,797. 

The  Re-insurance  Clearing  House 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them;  agents  and  brokers 


Twelve  or  more  companies  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  have  entered  into  a  mutual  or 
inter-re-insurance  agreement  whereby 
each  cedes  its  excess  business  to  the 
others  through  the  medium  of  the  Re¬ 
insurance  Clearing  House.  The  scope 
of  this  Bureau  and  the  details  of  the 
plan  have  not  been  made  public,  but  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  membership 
therein  calls  for  first  cessions,  and, 
therefore,  means  the  cancellation— or 
at  least  the  modification — of  such  rein¬ 
surance  treaties  as  the  interested  com¬ 
panies  may  have.  It  is  also  believed 
that  not  only  are  congested  sections  of 
the  principal  cities  excepted  from  ces¬ 
sion.  but  also  that  certain  notably  un¬ 
profitable  classes  are  to  be  avoided  or 
the  amounts  limited  that  may  be  ceded 
thereon. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  evidently  the 
hope  of  these  companies  to  retain 
among  themselves  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  premiums  now  placed  out¬ 
side,  and  to  so  restrict  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  in  an  underwriting  way 
that  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
yield  a  comfortable  profit,  the  more  so 
because  it  will  have  several  points  lee¬ 
way  in  the  matter  of  expense  cost. 

The  Philadelphia  Agreement 

Another  manifestation  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  agents  in  Philadelphia 
which  was  printed  in  detail  in  the 
March  5  issue  or  this  paper.  This  is  an 
agreement  for  the  writing  of  net  lines 
only,  and  is  apparently  an  attempt  to 
curtail  the  practice  of  writing  in  one 
company  policies  for  many  times  the 
amount  which  that  company  retains, 
by  which  an  agent  is  able  to  write  the 
greater  part  of  the  direct  business  he 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

En,ered  Un, ted  State,  |nSUranCe  £0. 


* 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  000, 000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  tire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Cutsuoliv  (ionqjanv  of^imcrtat 

Home  Office :  63  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FATE  OF  EXPENSE 
BILL  IN  DOUBT; 
EXCITING  SCENES 


Assembly  Committee  Votes  Not  To 
Report  Bill — Senate  Committee 
Delays  Action 


SECOND  HEARING  IN  ALBANY 


Midnight  Telephoning  For  Actuaries — 
Haley  Fiske  Criticises  Motives 
of  Association  President 


The  Assembly  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  seven  to  six  refused  on 
Wednesday  to  report  the  bill.  The 
Senate  Committee  decided  not  to 
take  the  matter  up  until  next  week. 


Developments  came  thick  and  fast  in 
the  last  few  days  in  connection  with 
the  Towner  bill  at  Albany,  amending 
the  insurance  law  in  relation  to  surplus 
apportionment  and  expense  loadings. 
Tke  attempt  to  amend  paragraphs  of 
the  Armstrong  law  caused  a  stir  not 
only  throughout  New  York  State,  but 
among  life  underwriters  everywhere. 
Some  of  the  developments  can  be  brief¬ 
ly  summarized  as  follows: 

Developments  of  the  Week 

Hearing  in  Albany  on  Tuesday  at¬ 
tended  by  life  insurance  agents  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  several  companies. 

The  capture  by  agents  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Prudential  of  the  meeting 
in  Kalil’s  restaurant.  New  York,  called 
by  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  New  York  to  protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  Towner  bill. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
held  in  the  offices  of  E.  W.  Allen,  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  New  England  Mutual. 

Meetings  of  life  underwriters  in  sev¬ 
eral  up-State  cities. 

A  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
for  to-night  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  company 
actuaries  at  which  a  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  was  drafted. 

The  hearing  in  Albany  was  unexpect¬ 
ed,  as  a  hearing  was  held  last  week. 
However,  a  number  of  life  insurance 
men,  two  from  each  of  the  agents’  as¬ 
sociations,  went  to  Albany  on  Monday. 
Many  agents  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  Prudential  also  were  at  the  capital. 
On  Monday  night  representatives  of 
the  underwriters’  associations  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  there  was  to  be 
a  hearing  on  Tuesday  by  the  insurance 
committee,  and  a  rush  was  made  to  the 
telephone  by  some  agents  in  an  attempt 
to  find  actuarial  experts  and  urge  them 
to  be  in  attendance. 

E.  E.  Rhodes,  vice-president  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  iJfe,  and  one  or  two 
other  representatives  of  companies  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill,  arrived  in  Albany  on 
Tuesday. 

Crowd  at  the  Hearing 

When  the  hearing  was  called  to  order 
the  chamber  was  jammed  with  insur¬ 
ance  men.  Haley  Fiske,  vice-president 
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of  the  Metropolitan,  made  a  strong 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  selfish,  but  that  the  bill  was  aimed 
solely  for  the  general  good  of  the  poli¬ 
cyholders.  He  said  that  they  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  measure.  Mr. 
Fiske  made  some  caustic  comments  on 
motives  of  agents  who  have  so  violent¬ 
ly  opposed  the  bill,  and  read  the  letter 
which  the  Life  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  sent  out,  calling  the 
meeting  at  Kalil’s  restaurant,  a  story 
about  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  paper.  He  sharply  criticised  the 
activities  of  Lawrence  Priddy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion’  of  New  York,  and  declared  that 
Mr.  Priddy  was  in  a  poor  position  to 
criticise  a  bill  that  would  benefit  mil¬ 
lions  of  policyholders.  He  declared 
that  Mr.  Priddy  had  been  paid  $16,00-0 
in  commissions  oy  the  New  York  Life 
last  year  and  had  also  the  authority 
from  a  number  of  other  companies  to 
place  business  with  them,  greatly  in- 
cveasing  his  income. 

Lawrence  Priddy's  Talk. 

Mr.  Priddy,  who  was  in  the  chamber, 
hurried  out  and  got  a  copy  of  a  New 
York  Insurance  Report.  He  asked  per- 
mirsion  to  read  salaries  of  officials  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life.  He  defended  his 
commissions,  saying  that  if  he  were 
able  to  make  as  much  money  working 
as  an  agent  under  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Armstrong  law  it  was  just  so 
much  to  his  credit.  He  denied  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  inflammatory  cir¬ 
cular  issued  by  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York,  saying  that 
the  author  was  Manager  Fell,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual. 

E.  E.  Rhodes,  of  the  Mutual  Benefit, 
made  a  speech  against  the  bill,  a  digest 
of  which  is  printed  elsewhere. 

W.  F.  Winship,  an  agent  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Mutual  in  Albany,  who  is 
seventy-two  years  old,  also  spoke 
against  the  bill.  Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  actu¬ 
arial  department  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  office,  answered  a  number  of 
questions  with  reference  to  loadings 
and  other  technical  points. 

Hasbrouck  Approves  Bill 

During  the  hearing  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  inquired  bluntly 
of  Superintendent  Hasbrouck  if  he  ap¬ 
proved  the  bill.  The  Superintendent 
said  that  he  did. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  LICENSES 

Among  the  West  Virginia  agency 
appointments  are  the  following: 

The  Equitable  has  appointed  C.  F. 
McMunn  agent  in  New  Martinsville; 
the  Mutual  Life  has  appointed  J.  C. 
Gramlicli  in  Cameron;  the  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  has  appointed  C.  F.  Dunn  in  Hun¬ 
tington  and  T.  P.  Robins  in  Charleston; 
the  Reliance  has  appointed  W.  H.  B. 
Godfrey  in  Wheeling. 


C.  H.  McChesney  &  Son,  general 
-agents  of  the  Berkshire  Life,  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  have  opened  an  office  in  Syra¬ 
cuse. 


ECHO  OF  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

MUCH  MONEY  FOR  ONE  PAPER 


Why  One  Hartford  Company  Flatly 

Turned  Scheme  Down — Comments 
By  The  Courant 

The  Hartford  Courant  makes  these 
interesting  comments,  about  the  space¬ 
buying  plan  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  recently  aband-. 
oned  to  give  way  to  “human  interest 
stories,”  compiled  in  New  York  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  daily  papers: 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
recently  met  in  New  York,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  their  ‘conservation  of  insur¬ 
ance’  program.  As  has  been  explained 
at  the  meetings  of  insurance  men  in 
Hartford,  this  is  the  plan  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  From  contributions 
collected  from  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  a  fund  should  be  established  by 
which  an  advertising-  campaign  should 
be  carried  on,  not  for  any  particular 
company,  but  for  life  insurance  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

“This  is  very  much  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  era  in  insurance 
when  competition  is  relegated  and 
agents  play  the  role  of  Good  Samaritan 
rather  than  of  Mexican  bandit.  When 
it  comes  to  working  out  the  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  certain  practical  points 
in  advertising  which  call  for  expert  ad¬ 
vice,  and  not  all  expert  advice  is  locked 
up  in  the  heads  of  men  who  conduct 
large  advertising  ‘bureaus’  for  one  or 
two  publications. 

“Not  long  since  the  representative  of 
one  of  these  bureaus  came  to  Hartford 
and  tried  to  persuade  a  conservative 
company  to  let  him  show  it  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  He  got  permission  to  present 
a  schedule.  Professedly  he  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  any  particular  publication. 
His  schedule  showed  how  he  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  $100,000  the  first  year — it  ought 
not  to  be  a  cent  less  than  that,  he  ar¬ 
gued — and  $75,000  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years,  after  which  the  com 
pany  could  count  on  beginning  to  get 
its  money  back.  Not  until  then.  Of 
these  sums — and  they  were  put  ‘small’ 
because  the  company  is  not  one  of  the 
‘giants’ — nearly  two-thirds  was  to  go  to 
one  publication. 

“When  the  company  officers  re-read 
this  item  once  or  twice,  the  agent 
thought  it  time  to  explain,  and  before 
he  got  through  he  had  exhibited  by 
papers  and  figures  an  acquaintanceship 
with  that  one  publication’s  private  af¬ 
fairs  that  was  somewhat  surprising, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  personal  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
these  conservative  Hartford  men  con¬ 
cluded  to  pass  up  the  $250,000  proposi¬ 
tion,  so  exceedingly  generous  for  one 
publication.” 

It  is  understood  that  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  is  the  medium  men¬ 
tioned. 


From  the  Fieldman’s  Standpoint 

Superior  Financial  Strength  : :  Modern  and  Attractive  Policies 

Liberal  Agency  Contracts  ::  Home  Office  Co-operation 

Are  four  desirable  elements  which  render  reDresentation  pleasant  and  profitable. 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Has  all  these  as  well  as  other  advantages  to  offer  to  the  Right  Man.  ,  ■  w 

For  full  information  address:- 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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MET.-PRU.  ATTITUDE  ON 

ALBANY  BILLS  GIVEN 


SAY  OPPOSITION  IS  SELFISH 

Average  Loadings  of  Companies — Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  High  Premiums — Not 
Designed  to  Increase  Expenses 

The  Metropolitan  and  Prudential 
have  issued  the  following  memoran¬ 
dum  in  defense  of  the  bills  in  the  New 
York  Legislature,  referring  to  surplus 
and  expenses: 

Section  83 

This  section  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  requires  an  industrial  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  issuing  participating 
policies  to  pay  dividends  in  cash,  or  in 
remission  of  premiums,  or  if  so  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  policies  to  permit  them  to 
accumulate  to  the  credit  of  the  policy, 
with  interest,  payable  at  maturity  or 
on  any  anniversary  date. 

The  bill  proposes  to  amend  this  by 
providing  that  the  share  of  surplus  in 
the  case  of  mutual  industrial  policies 
shall  be  payable  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  manner  ds  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  company  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance. 

The  only  objection  to  this  section 
was  made  by  the  agents  of  the  old  line 
companies.  Their  counsel  stated  to  the 
committee  that  the  Metropolitan  only 
paid  quinquennially  and  'if  this  bill 
were  passed  need  never  pay  at  all. 
Proposes  to  Continue  Paying  Annual 
Dividends  to  Industrial  Policyholders 

The  fact  is  that  the  Metropolitan 
does  and  has  for  many  years  last  past 
paid  annual  dividends  to  industrial  pol¬ 
icyholders  and  proposes  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
the  Metropolitan  to  continue  its  system 
of  mortuary  dividends.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  many  thousands  of  policy¬ 
holders  have  policies  which  they  under¬ 
stand,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
company  for  many,  many  years,  to  be 
now  increased  by  percentages  varying 
according  to  their  duration.  It  is 
thought  only  right  that  this  under¬ 
standing  which  they  have,  because  of 
the  long-continued  practice  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  shall  be  fulfilled.  These  mortu¬ 
ary  additions  run  as  high  as  27  per 
cent. 

The  objection  that  under  this  bill  if 
enacted  the  company  need  never  pay 
dividends  is  without  foundation.  Sec¬ 
tion  87  limits  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
which  the  Metropolitan  may  hold  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  reserve.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  compelled  to  distribute  the 
remainder.  In  addition  to  this.  Section 
63  of  the  statute  authorizes  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  to  take  proceed¬ 
ings  against  any  company  which  refus¬ 


es  to  obey  its  charter  or  the  law  of  the 
State. 

The  Metropolitan  has  for  many  years 
paid  over  all  of  its  surplus  earned  in 
the  industrial  department  to  its  policy- 
holders,  although  not  required  by  its 
charter  or  the  laws  to  do  so.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  trusted  to  apportion  its 
surplus  in  the  future  on  equitable  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  merely  desires,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  confidence  of  its  policy- 
holders,  to  continue  the  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  which  these  policyholders 
have  been  accustomed. 

Section  97 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  regard  to 
this  section  is  to  meet  a  state  of  affairs 
never  contemplated  when  these  laws 
were  enacted.  The  section  limits  the 
general  expenses  of  participating  com¬ 
panies  to  the  loading  plus  certain  as¬ 
sumed  savings  in  mortality,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  companies  doing  a  non-parti¬ 
cipating  business  are  exempt  from  any 
such  limitation.  Thus  the  Metropolitan 
and  Prudential  have  never,  as  to  their 
total  expenses,  been  affected  by  Section 
97.  The  measuring  rod  made  by  this 
section  is  a  generous  one  in  the  case 
of  most  participating  companies.  The 
average  loading  of  these  companies  is 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  premi¬ 
ums.  The  leading  New  York  companies 
have  a  much  higher  loading:  the  Equit¬ 
able,  29.28;  the  Mutual,  27.29;  the  New 
York,  26.53.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
seven  participating  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  State  in  1913 
had  a  loading  of  over  25  per  cent.  The 
rest  approximated  that  percentage.  The 
margin  for  expenses  allowed  these 
companies  is  therefore  ample.  In  1913 
the  Mutual  Life  had  a  margin  of  4% 
millions  above  its  total  expenses;  the 
Equitable  over  4  millions;  the  New 
York  Life  nearly  9  millions.  In  fact, 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  funds 
from  which  to  meet  expenses,  these 
companies  really  needed  no  loading  at 
all.  This  is  because  of  the  high  pre¬ 
miums  they  have  been  charging  during 
their  whole  existence  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  accumulated  enormous  sur¬ 
pluses.  This  enables  these  companies 
to  make  a  lot  of  money  on  interest.  In 
1913  the  Equitable’s  dividends  and  ad¬ 
ditions  to  surplus  exceeded  by  a  million 
and  a  half  its  total  loadings;  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  paid  out  4%  millions  more 
than  its  total  loadings;  the  New  York 
Life  about  $700, OuO  more  than  its  total 
loadings. 

High  Premiums 

These  enormous  accumulations  of 
these  companies  have  resulted  from  the 
high  premiums  they  have  charged  poli¬ 
cyholders.  The  amount  of  premium 
charged  policyholders  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  loading.  A  premium 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  net  premium 
and  the  loading.  The  two  together 
make  the  premium  charged  to  the  poli- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


AGENTS  MOB  A  RESTAURANT 


CAPTURE  ASSOCIATION’S  MEETING 


Exciting  Scenes  Follow  Call  of  New 
York  Association  for  a 
Protest  Luncheon 


The  mobbing  of  Kalil’s  restaurant  at 
the  meeting  called  by  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York,  was 
participated  in  by  so  many  agents  that 
the  police  had  to  be  called  to  clear  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  restaurant. 
The  association  had  sent  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  call  for  the  meeting: 

To  the  members  of  the  Life  Underwriters  Asso 

ciation  and  to  all  life  insurance  agents: 

Recently  a  score  or  so  of  business  men  have 
sold  their  life  insurance  stock  to  policyholders 
— let  in  about  rs, 000,000  of  them  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  public  wondered  why.  Do  you 
know  why?  Was  it  magnanimity,  philan¬ 
thropy  or  a  good  business  deal?  The  former 
officers  are  the  present  officers;  they  have 
relinquished  their  right  to  dividends  on  their 
stock  for  a  consideration  but  they  still  draw 
the  same  salaries,  being  as  it  were,  hired  men 
ot  their  former  clients. 

They  find  that  Section  97  in  some  way  inter* 
feres  with  the  business  of  mutual  companies 
with  non-participating  premiums  and  instead 
of  raising  their  premiums  so  that  the  business 
will  be  self-supporting  they  want  to  change 
the  law.  When  the  stockholders  had  their 
money  in  the  companies,  the  law  allowed 
them  to  wait  many  years  for  their  profits.  Now 
they  want  permission  from  the  State  to  use 
the  policyholders’  money  and  have  them  play 
the  waiting  game. 

So  much  for  them.  Now  as  to  ourselves.  As 
men  who  have  been  making  our  living  under  the 
present  conditions  for  several  years,  and  who 
must  continue  to  earn  a  living,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  conditions  under  which  life  in¬ 
surance  is  to  be  written  in  this  State,  and  if 
15,000,000  outsiders  have  deemed  it  prudent  to 
enter  our  field  we  do  not  propose  to  stand 
idly  by  and  allow  them  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  game  just  to  suit  them,  if  any  one  is 
goinv  to  try  to  bluff  us  out  of  our  living  we 
do  not  want  any  reaching  for  the  hip  pocket — 
just  let  him  push  in  his  chips  into  the  center 
in  the  regular  way. 

If  the  aforesaid  competitors  have  bought  a 
basis  that  is  not  sound,  let  them  change  their 
basis.  We  must  insist  that  everybody  shall 
pay  cash  for  chips— no  ten  year  moritorium, 
nor  deferred  credit  for  us,  and  even  if  15,000,- 
000  policyholders  have  bought  seats  of  stock¬ 
holders,  we  insist  if  they  are  going  to  sit  in 
our  game,  our  game  shall  be  conducted  as 
heretofore,  on  the  cash  basis. 

_  Do  vou  want  to  explain  the  balance  of  your 
life?  Do  you  want  15,000,000  competitors  to 
say  that  you  should  conduct  your  business  to 
suit  them!  If  you  don’t  want  this  new  condi¬ 
tion,  come  to  the  luncheon  at  Kalil’s,  30  Park 
Place,  on  Tuesday,  March  23rd,  at  12  noon, 
and  vote  NO.  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  75 
cents  a  plate. 

On  Tuesday  morning  shortly  before  12 
o’clock  agents  began  to  appear  at  the 
restaurant  and  by  noon  it  was  full. 
Hundreds  found  themselves  unable  to 
enter,  and  the  restaurant  manager  in 
despair  placed  a  big  sign  on  the  window, 
reading:  “Restaurant  crowded;  no 

more  will  be  admitted.”  Most  of  the 
agents  present  were  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  The  Prudential,  many  of 
them  industrial  agents. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  found  themselves  barred  out  and 


went  to  a  neighboring  rathskeller  to 
eat.  This  place  was  filled  with  life 
men.  However,  Julian  S.  Myrick, 
former  president  of  the  association-’ 
Manager  Fell,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual;  Manager  Allen,  of  the  New 
England  Mutual,  and  a  few  other  mem¬ 
bers  managed  to  crowd  in  and  find  a 
place  to  eat.  The  luncheon  was  eaten 
in  an  atmosphere  of  expectancy.  At 
its  conclusion  Mr.  Myrick,  who  was  to 
preside  in  place  of  President  Priddy 
who  was  at  Albany,  briefly  announced 
that  there  would  be  no  meeting  because 
so  few  members  of  the  association  were 
present. 

Agents  Take  Possession  of  Meeting 

C.  V.  Dyckman,  superintendent  of 
The  Prudential  in  Long  Island,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  New  York,  then 
arose  and  said  he  would  entertain  a 
motion  for  the  gathering  to  constitute 
itself  a  meeting  of  life  insurance  men. 

Benjamin  F.  Bates,  superintendent  of 
The  Prudential,  at  72  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  thereupon  made  a 
motion  that  the  meeting  endorse  the 
Albany  bills.  His  motion  was  adopted 
with  a  ringing  shout  of  approval.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

Another  Meeting  To-night 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Myrick,  Perez 
Huff,  E.  W.  Allen,  J.  S.  Tunmore,  T.  R. 
Fell,  O.  S.  Rogers,  and  other  members 
of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  adjourned  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Allen,  and  held  a  meeting  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  association 
should  go  on  record  against  the  bills 
:n  Albany,  which  have  created  such  a 
stir,  and  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
association  be  called  for  to-night  at  the 
Hotel  Astor.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  association’s  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  association  go  squarely 
on  record  against  any  change  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


A  General  Agent 

with  experience  in  both 
personal  and  organiza¬ 
tion  work  is  open  to  con¬ 
sider  a  general  agency 
appointment  or  position 
as  organization  super¬ 
visor.  Satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences.  Location  not  as 
important  as  opportun¬ 
ity.  Address 

SUPERVISOR 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AMENDMENT  FIGHT 


E.  E.  RHODES  OPPOSES  BILL 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 

Says  Permission  to  Spend  25  Per  Cent, 
of  Net  Premiums  Not 
Necessary 

In  his  speech  at  the  Albany  hearing 
Tuesday  on  the  proposed  amendment 
of  Section  97  of  the  Armstrong  Law, 
Vice-President  E.  E.  Rhodes,  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit,  said: 

“I  am  consistent  in  appearing  this 
afternoon  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  Section  97  which  would 
increase  the  provision  for  expenses 
which  life  insurance  companies  may 
now  incur  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  the  Armstrong  laws  were 
enacted  two  attempts  beside  this  have 
been  made  to  break  down  Section  97 
and  both  times  I  appeared  here  in  op¬ 
position.  The  Armstrong  laws  have 
now  been  in  force  eight  years.  Under 
their  operation  the  business  of  life  in 
surance  has  developed  along  sound  lines 
as  it  never  developed  before-  Extrava¬ 
gances  have  been  largely  eliminated. 
Dividends  to  policyholders  have  been  in¬ 
creased,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  insurance;  and  the  public 
row  believes  that  life  insurance  is  upon 
a  sound  and  proper  basis.  Companies 
which  at  first  opposed  strenuously  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  Armstrong 
Committee  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
their  methods  within  legal  requirements 
and  now  almost  unanimously  protest 
against  anything  which  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  return  to  the  old  conditions. 
Surely  a  law  which  has  worked  so 
beneficially  ought  not  to  be  changed 
by  the  legislature  unless  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  shown  that  the  business  cannot 
be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  policyholders  as 
the  law  now  stands.  No  such  showing 
has  been  made,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
cannot  be  made. 

Laws  Change;  Principles  do  Not 

“The  Armstrong  Law,  of  course,  is 
not  sacred.  It  has  been  changed  in 
some  respects  and  will  doubtless  be 
changed  in  others.  The  law  is  simply 
a  memorandum  of  what  men  thought  at 
the  time,  and  as  men’s  views  change, 
laws  change;  but  principles  do  not 
change,  and  Section  97  is  based  upon 
a  principle  which  has  been  generally 
recognized  by  actuaries  as  correct. 
This  principle  is  that  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  business  should  be  kept 
within  the  provision  therefor  in  the 
premium  rates.  The  law  does  not  limit 
the  amount  of  premium  loading  which 
a  company  shall  include  in  its  rates, 
but  it  does  say  that  whatever  the  load¬ 
ing  is,  the  expenses  shall  be  within  it, 
and  no  company  has  ventured  to  adopt 
an  exorbitant  loading. 

“I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Law  did  not  contemplate  that 
a  stock  company  which  had  been  issu¬ 
ing  non-participating  policies  exclusive¬ 
ly  might  become  a  mutual  company 
and  so  bring  itself  within  the  limita¬ 
tion  which  is  imposed  upon  mutual 
<  ompanies,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
such  a  company  is  entitled  to  relief 
from  the  operation  of  Section  97  in  so 
far  as  the  business  written  during  the 
time  that  it  was  a  stock  company  is 
concerned.  How  that  relief  is  to  be 
afforded  is  a  question  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  determine.  Several  suggestions 
have  been  made.  Regarding  these  sug¬ 
gestions  I  have  only  to  ask  that  that 
one  be  adopted  which  will  afford  the 
reeded  relief  to  the  companies  con¬ 
cerned  and  will  not  let  down  the  bars 
for  any  other  company  or  break  down 
the  vital  principle  involved  in  Sec¬ 
tion  97. 

Attitude  of  Agents 

“You  are  told  that  the  agents  of  other 
companies  oppose  this  bill  because  they 
are  fearful  that  their  companies  will 
be  compelled  to  reduce  their  premium 
rates  to  meet  the  rates  of  the  Metro¬ 


politan  and  Prudential,  and  that  their 
commissions  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  You  gentlemen  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  the  agents’  compensation, 
regardless  of  any  table  of  rates,  must 
be  such  as  they  could  earn  in  any  other 
work  for  which  they  are  equally  well 
fitted,  for  otherwise  a  company  cannot 
retain  their  services-  They  know  this 
full  well  and  they  are  not  afraid  of 
any  reduction  in  their  commissions  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  over¬ 
paid.  No  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  you  that  the  income  of  the  agents 
writing  ordinary  insurance  for  the  two 
companies  which  desire  this  bill  is  any 
less  than  that  of  the  agents  of  other 
companies  writing  the  same  kind  of 
insurance,  and  no  such  evidence  can 
be  presented,  for  such  is  not  the  fact. 
You  must  give  the  agents  credit  for 
opposing  this  bill  because  they  find 
themselves  better  off  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Armstrong  Law,  and  it  is 
because  they  have  a  vivid  realization 
cf  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
now  and  what  they  were  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Armstrong  Law  that 
they  want  the  law  continued. 

The  specious  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  these  two  companies  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  cheaper  insurance  to  work¬ 
ing  men.  They  have  not  furnished  such  cheap¬ 
er  insurance  heretofore.  I  can  name  without 
hesitation  half  a  dozen  companies  which  have 
been  and  are  to-day  furnishing  cheaper  insur¬ 
ance  than  the  two  companies  referred  to  are 
furnishing.  If  a  working  man  wanted  straight 
life  insurance,  which  is  the  only  kind  he  ought* 
to  carry  and  is  in  a  position  to  carry,  he  can¬ 
not  get  it  from  one  of  these  companies  unless 
lie  can  pay  for  $5,000  insurance.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  the  average  policy  is  for  less 
than  $2,500,  and  among  working  men  it  would 
be  considerably  less,  so  that  he  is  practically 
deprived  of  getting  straight  life  insurance  from 
one  of  these  two  companies  because  it  will  not 
issue  it  to  him  unless  he  can  pay  for  $5,000 
insurance.  I  therefore  hope  that  we  will  hear 
nothing  this  afternoon  about  cheap  insurance 
for  the  working  man.  The  cost  of  insurance 
is  not  based  upon  the  rate  named  in  the 
policy ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  table  of 
mortality  which  is  used  in  calculating  the  pre¬ 
mium,  or  the  rate  of  interest  assumed,  or  the 
amount  of  the  loading.  These  are  used  by  the 
companies  only  to  determine  the  amount  beyond 
which  the  cost  will  not  go.  When  the  policy¬ 
holder  actually  pays  is  based  upon  the  death 
rate  actually  experienced,  the  interest  actually 
earned,  and  the  expenses  actually  incurred. 

Says  Bill  Is  Not  Needed. 

The  law  has  very  wisely  prohibited  mutual 
companies  from  writing  non-participating  in¬ 
surance.  At  least  one  of  these  two  companies 
has  publicly  informed  its  agents  that  it  can¬ 
not  expect  to  pay  any  material  dividend  be¬ 
cause  of  its  low  rates.  The  question  arises, 
therefore,  whether  it  is  not  practically  evading 
the  prohibition  against  the  issue  of  non-par¬ 
ticipating  policies. 

The  law  also  prohibits  discrimination  between 
various  classes  of  policies.  I  think  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  and  I 
challenge  any  actuary  who  is  here  to-day  to 
contradict  this  statement  if  it  is  not  true,  that 
the  rate  for  any  particular  form  of  policy 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  following  purposes: 
1st,  to  meet  all  the  policy  obligations;  2d,  to 
meet  necessary  expenses;  3d,  to  enable  a  com¬ 
pany  to  maintain  an  adequate  contingency  re¬ 
serve;  and  4th,  to  maintain  its  agency  organiza¬ 
tion  if  no  other  form  of  policy  is  issued  by 
the  company.  If  other  forms  are  issued  and 
the  rates  for  a  particular  form  are  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  I  have  enumerated,  some  part 
of  the  cost  which  should  be  borne  by  policies 
issued  under  the  low  rate  is  necessarily  borne 
by  policies  issued  under  higher  rates,  and  we 
thus  have  an  illegal  discrimination.  One  of 
these  two  companies  ha',  what  I  believe  to  be 
such  a  rate.  If  I  am  wrong  I  hope  they  will 
so  inform  you. 

It  is  strangn  that  this  bill  should  be  so 
drawn  as  to  permit  a  company  to  spend  25 
per  cent,  of  its  net  premium,  a  sum  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  highest  loading  used 
by  any  company.  Under  it  the  company  with 
which  I  am  connected  could  spend  about  $400,- 
000  a  year  more  than  the  provision  for  ex¬ 
penses  in  our  premiums.  Why  should  we  be 
given  this  permission?  Is  it  conducive  to 
economy?  Is  it  needed?  Is  this  effective 
regulation  of  the  business?  If  not,  the  bill 
is  wrong. 


WANTS  INSURANCE  INQUIRY 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  24. — Senator 
Synder  of  Pottsville  has  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  con¬ 
duct  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  and  report  in  1917  on  mutualiza¬ 
tion  of  The  Prudential  and  Metropolitan. 

The  resolution  has  been  referred  to 
the  judiciary  special  committee,  where 
ii  will  likely  remain  for  some  time,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  it  will  not 
be  reported  out'  of  committee  at  this 
session. 


March  26,  1915. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AMENDMENT  FIGHT 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


HOEY  DEFENDS  BILL 


DAWSON'S  ATTACK  ON  BILL 

SENT  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE 

Says  Dividends  Should  be  Paid  Annually 
— 'Argues  Against  Reduction 
of  Expenses 

The  Life  Underwriters'  Association  of 
New  York  State  have  sent  to  thousands 
of  agents  in  the  State  the  following 
comment  on  the  Brennan  bill,  compiled 
for  the  association  by  its  actuary,  Miles 
M.  Dawson: 

“In  relation  to  Assembly  bill,  intro¬ 
duction  No.  965,  offered  by  Mr.  Brennan 
on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  and  The 
Prudential,  at  the  request  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Department,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  accepted  retainer  by  your  asso¬ 
ciation  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  because  I  concur  in  your  view  that 
the  amendments  to  section  84  and  to 
section  97,  which  in  their  present  form 
were  drawn  by  me  as  actuary  assisting 
Mr.  Hughes  in  the  Armstrong  investiga¬ 
tion,  would  greatly  weaken  the  import¬ 
ant  restrictions  imposed  by  such  sec¬ 
tions,  and  might  mean  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  restrictions  upon  deferring 
the  payment  of  dividends,  and  upon  the 
expenditures  of  mutual  or  participating 
companies. 

Dividend  Requirements 

“The  amendment  to  section  84  seeks 
to  destroy  the  requirement  that  divi¬ 
dends  upon  industrial  policies  shall  be 
payable  annually  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  The  purpose  is  to 
authorize  two  companies  which  have 
recently  mutualized  themselves,  know¬ 
ing  that  this  brought  them  under  these 
laws,  to  do  lawfully  what  they  have 
already  been  doing  by  claiming  that, 
though  they  paid  dividends  on  their 
policies,  they  were  not  participating, 
viz.:  To  defer  the  payment  for  five 

years  and  to  give  a  part  of  the  dividend 
at  least  in  the  form  of  ah  addition  to 
the  policies  without  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  value  of  the  same  in  cash. 
Neither  of  these  things  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  in  my  opinion,  were  this  matter 
being  approached  for  the  first  time,  be¬ 
cause  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  industrial 
policyholders  have  their  policies  in 
force  at  the  end  of  five  years  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  poorest  members  of  the  community 
are  deprived  of  the  return  of  their  own 
overpayments,  which  they  should  re¬ 
ceive;  and  also,  because  a  very  small 
rroportion  maintain  their  policies  until 
death,  the  additions  to  their  policies 
are  actually  realized  in  very  few  cases. 
The  result,  also,  is  to  dodge  comparison 
cn  the  same  basis  with  the  cost,  less 
dividends,  in  the  one  industrial  com¬ 
pany,  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  of 
Boston,  which  has  paid  annual  divi¬ 
dends  for  many  years.  It  was  in  part 
to  require  companies  to  compare  re¬ 
sults  to  policyholders  fairly  and  on  the 
same  basis  that  section  84  and  other 
sections  relating  to  dividends  were 
passed,  and  certainly  this  should  be  en¬ 
forced  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorest 
members  of  the  community  as  well  as 
all  others. 

“If  this  amendment  were  made,  like¬ 
wise,  there  would  certainly  be  other 
special  requests  for  amendments  to  the 
dividend  provisions  on  behalf  of  other 
individual  companies  which  it  would  be 
much  harder  to  resist;  and  this  is  an 
additional  reason  why  It  should  not  be 
consented  to,  as  it  is  in  that  way  that 
the  force  and  value  of  such  provisions 
are  gradually  frittered  away. 

Limit  of  Expenses 

“Regarding  the  amendment  proposed 
*o  be  made  to  section  97,  which  limits 
the  expenses  of  companies  doing  a 
mutual  or  participating  business,  and 
which  was  considered  a  not  less  im¬ 
portant  restraint  upon  the  evils  found  in 
the  business  at  the  time  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  than  the  provision  requiring  an¬ 
nual  dividends,  the  Metropolitan  and 
The  Prudential,  which  have  recently 


mutualized  by  their  voluntary  act  and 
thus  must  have  contemplated  bringing 
themselves  under  these  provisions  and 
being  able  to  comply  with  them,  should 
certainly  be  given  no  special  relief 
from  a  provision  of  law  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  enforce  economy,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  would,  as  applied  to  them  at 
the  present  time,  actually  enforce 
economy.  It  would  indeed  be  a  peculiar 
situation  were  the  legislature  to  hold 
that  a  law  like  this,  the  usefulness  of 
which,  though  at  first  questioned  by 
the  mutual  and  the  participating  com¬ 
panies,  is  now  conceded  by  all  of  them 
and  by  all  their  agents,  though  greatly 
affected  by  it,  should  be  modified  and 
impaired  at  the  request  and  for  the 
relief  of  two  companies  which  have 
just  entered  that  class  by  their  own 
voluntary  act. 

“The  amount  of  the  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penses  which  would  be  required  of 
these  companies  would,  I  am  reliably 
informed,  not  exceed  from  2  per  cent, 
to  5  per  cent,  at  the  outside  of  the 
expenses  of  their  ordinary  department; 
and,  as  their  business  is  very  large,  it 
is  clear  both  from  this  fact  and  from 
the  fact  that  they  must  have  contem¬ 
plated  complying  with  this  law  when 
they  mutualized  (since  they  certainly 
could  not  know  that  the  legislature 
would  give  them  relief,  and  they  knew 
that  not  to  comply  would  render  their 
officers  liable  to  punishment  for  a  mis¬ 
demeanor),  that  they  could  comply  with¬ 
out  crippling  their  business.  To  ex¬ 
cuse  them  from  compliance  would  cer¬ 
tainly  set  a  most  unfortunate  precedent 
and  would  be  followed  year  after  year 
by  similar  requests  for  special  excep¬ 
tions. 

“The  argument  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  it  would  compel  the  com¬ 
pany  to  increase  its  rates,  is,  I  think, 
entirely  fallacious;  since  such  increase, 
for  instance  in  the  year  1915,  would 
only  affect  new  premiums  which  are 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole, 
and  would  give  no  substantial  relief.  If 
the  law  Is  not  changed,  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  neither  company  will  in¬ 
crease  its  rates  and  that  substantial 
economies,  amounting  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousands  of  dollars,  will  be  af¬ 
fected  in  each  company,  which  will 
inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  holders 
cf  their  ordinary  policies  rendered  par¬ 
ticipating  by  the  mutualization  of  the 
companies. 

“It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  life 
underwriters  associations  throughout 
the  State,  composed  of  agents  of  the 
various  companies,  that  they  have  taken 
a  firm  stand  against  this  proposed  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  restrictions  which  Mr. 
Hlighes  and  the  members  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  committee  as  a  result  of  their 
investigation  of  the  practices  of  the 
companies  and  of  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  relief,  caused  to 
be  enacted  and  which  have  worked  so 
well  in  practice  and  so  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  who  have  desired  life 
insurance  on  the  mutual  or  participat¬ 
ing  plan  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  poli¬ 
cyholders,  furnishing  sound  insurance 
at  the  lowest  cost,  that  they  have  come 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  bulwark  against  a 
return  to  the  laxity  and  evil  practices 
of  the  past  and  shouldn’t  be  tampered 
with  to  please  companies  which  have 
but  recently  voluntarily  become  mutual 
companies.” 


NOT  LICENSED 

The  International  Liberty  Union  of 
the  World,  a  fraternal  society  of  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  is  soliciting  members  in 
West  Virginia  and  attempting  to  induce 
men  there  to  act  for  it  in  the  capacity 
of  agent  or  organizer.  As  this  society 
is  not  licensed  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Insurance  Department  desires  to  direct 
attention  to  the  heavy  penalties  which 
may  be  incurred  by  those  acting  as 
organizers  for  it  as  well  as  to  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  being  a  member  of  an 
unauthorized  society. 


Says  Objection  Originates  From  Com¬ 
panies  Opposed  to  Metropolitan 
and  Prudential 


James  J.  Hoey,  Deputy  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance  of  New  York  State, 
recently  sent  to  a  New  York  State 
Senator  the  following  Letter  regarding 
the  bill  in  Albany  which  has  caused  so 
much  stir  among  life  insurance  men. 

My  Dear  Senator: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  805  which  is  the  same  as 
Assembly  Bill  1039,  would  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  bill  is  a  good  one  and  should  be 
passed  without  amendment. 

Heretofore,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  issued  non-partricipating  policies  at 
a  certain  fixed  premium,  much  lower  than  that 
charged  by  companies  writing  participating  in¬ 
surance.  Recently  the  Company  was  converted 
from  a  stock  to  a  mutual  corporation,  and  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  officials  of  the  Company 
to  hereafter  issue  participating  policies  at  the 
same  rate  that  they  heretofore  charged  for 
non-participating  insurance.  This  they  cannot 
do  under  the  present  law  and  the  proposition 
resolves  itself  into  either  the  Company  increas¬ 
ing  their  premiums  or  having  the  law  amend 
ed  as  has  been  suggested. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
also  undergoing  the  process  of  mutualization, 
and  the  proposed  amendment  will  enable  that 
Company  to  also  issue  participating  policies 
at  the  old  non-participating  rates.  Both  of 
these  companies  are  in  a  position  to  do  this 
because  their  experience  had  been  very  favor¬ 
able,  the  mortality  losses  last  year  being 
approximately  55  per  cent,  of  the  expected  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  and  a  similar 
amount  in  The  Prudential. 

There  is  no  opposition,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
the  bill,  except  from  the  other  companies,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  the  legislation  because 
they  are  fearful  that  they  will  have  to  re¬ 
duce  their  rates  unless  the  Metropolitan  and 
Prudential  are  forced  to  increase  theirs.  Some 
of  the  agents  may  be  opposed  to  the  measure, 
but  if  so,  it_  is  purely  from  a  selfish  stand¬ 
point.  The  insuring  public  in  this  State  is 
entitled  to  the  lowest  insurance  rates  consist 
ent  with  sound  insurance  principles  and  good 
business  practices,  and  if  reputable,  strong 
companies  like  the  Metropolitan  and  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  companies  want  to  give  theii 
policyholders  insurance  at  low  cost,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  make 
it  possible  by  proper  amendments  to  the  law. 
Some  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  limits  the  right  to  vote  to 
policyholders  holding  insurance  in  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  dollars  or  over.  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  this  amendment  as  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  to  hold  an  election 
in  which  the  fourteen  million  policyholders  ol 
the  Metropolitan  could  take  part.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  one-thousand-dollar  policyholders 
are  representative  of  all  the  other  policyhold¬ 
ers,  and  restricting  the  right  to  vote  to  this 
class  does  not  in  any  way  deprive  the  smaller 
policyholders  of  representation. 

I  think  the  views  of  all  policyholders  can 
and  will  be  expressed  by  the  policyholders 
carrying  one  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  or 
over. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  form. 

(Signed)  James  J.  Hoey. 


ASHBY  VICE-PRESIDENT 


Work  of  Actuary  of  Farmers  National 
Appreciated  by  Directors — Other 
Officers  Re-Elected 


The  following  officers  of  the  Farmers 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  have  been  elected: 

President,  John  M.  Stahl,  re-elected: 
secretary,  B.  F.  Biliter,  re-elected; 
treasurer,  E.  M.  Wasmuth;  actuary 
and  vice-president,  John  M.  Ashby; 
chief  medical  director,  S.  C.  Stanton, 


M.  D.,  re-elected;  general  agency  di¬ 
rector,  Miles  J.  Furnas,  re-elected. 

Mr.  Ashby  has  been  actuary  of  this 
Company  from  the  beginning.  Electing 
him  vice-president  also  was  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  valuable  work.  Messrs. 
Stahl,  Stanton  and  Furnas  have  occu¬ 
pied  their  respective  positions  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Company. 

The  stability  of  the  official  roster  of 
the  Farmers  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  America  is  one  evidence  of 
the  harmony  and  enthusiasm  that  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  stockholders  of  thal 
Company.  Another  striking  evidence 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  while  at  times 
the  discussion  has  been  decidedly  ani¬ 
mated  and  earnest,  in  the  three  meet¬ 
ings  of  stockholders,  fourteen  meetings 
of  directors  and  more  than  fifty  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  executive  committee  there 
has  never  been  recorded  a  vote  that 
was  not  unanimous. 


MUST  GET  PREMIUMS 


New  York  Life’s  Warning  to  Agents 
Who  Place  Business  With  Other 
Companies 


The  New  York  Life  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  to  its  agency  force: 

Recently  the  Company  and  one  of  the 
Company’s  agents  were  both  placed  in 
an  embarrassing  position  because  the 
agent  wrote  an  application  and  placed 
the  application  in  another  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  New  York  Life. 

The  attention  of  every  agent  in  the 
Company’s  service  is  hereby  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  our  contracts  provide  that 
no  agent  may  place  business  with  any 
other  life  insurance  company  unless  he 
first  obtains  permission  from  the  New 
York  Life  in  writing  in  each  specific 
case. 

Agents  who  are  members  of  Nylic 
forfeit  their  Nylic  if  they  place  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  other  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  without  first  obtaining  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  permission  in  writing. 

Whole-time  agents,  whether  members 
of  Nylic  or  not,  are  prohibited  from 
placing  business  in  other  companies 
without  first  obtaining  permission  in 
writing.  In  some  cases  contracts  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  forfeiture  of  renewals,  in 
other  cases  simply  for  the  forfeiture  of 
the  contract,  if  this  rule  is  broken. 

Part-time  agents  are  required  by  the 
terms  of  their  contracts  to  devote  what 
time  they  can  to  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  are  prohibited 
from  devoting  any  time  to  any  other 
life  insurance  company,  or  placing  any 
business  with  any  other  life  insurance 
company,  unless  they  first  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  Company  in  writing. 


NOW  IN  FIVE  STATES 

The  Peoria  Life  has  entered  Missouri. 
The  Company  is  now  in  five  States. 
George  R.  Auerochs  is  in  charge  of  the 
Kansas  City  agency  of  the  Company. 


The  Wisconsin  National  Life  paid  for 
$2,138,409  business  last  year. 


o 
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IT  HAS  21,000,000  POLICIES 


BRITISH  PRUDENTIAL  FIGURES 


Company  Has  Paid  $750,000  on  Claims 
in  War  so  Far — Assets, 
$456,011,720 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Assurance  Company  of  England 
are  always  of  interest  to  American 
life  underwriters  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  size  of  the  Company,  and  this 
year  the  fact  of  the  war  makes  the 
figures  particularly  worthy  of  study. 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
sixty-sixth  annual  meeting,  which  was 
held  this  month.  The  total  assets  of 
the  Company  are  £91,202,344,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £4,209,341  during  the  year. 

For  the  first  seven  months  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  breaking  all  records.  Then 
came  the  war.  After  the  first  stock 
the  Company’s  volume  went  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  basis.  Its  total  income  for  1914 
was  £17,196,088,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  £628,479.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  department  weekly  and  month¬ 
ly  premiums  of  £301,746  more  than  in 
1913  were  received. 

Only  twice  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Company  has  this  increase  been 
exceeded,  in  1883  and  in  1906,  in  which 
years,  however,  owing  to  our  method 
of  collection  there  was  an  extra  week, 
that  is  to  say,  53  weeks  instead  of 
52  weeks’  collections.  In  a  normal  52- 
week  year  we  have  never  before  had 
so  great  an  increase. 

Of  the  total  income  no  less  than  £13,- 
211,827  came  from  premiums.  For  the 
first  time  the  premiums  received  in  the 
ordinary  branch  exceeded  £5,000,000, 
and  the  premiums  in  the  industrial 
branch  exceeded  £8,000,000.  In  the 
ordinary  branch  65,751  new  policies 
were  issued,  producing  a  new  premium 
income  of  £424,353,  and  assuring  £6,- 
318,843.  Of  this  one-sixth,  or  more  than 
£1,000,000,  was  under  policies  assuring 
sums  ranging  from  £500  to  £20,000. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force 
in  the  ordinary  branch  is  922,505  as¬ 
suring  with  bonus  £102,940,771.  In 
the  industrial  branch  the  total  number 
of  policies  has  turned  the  20  million 
mark,  the  exact  number  in  force  being 
20,085,010,  assuring  exclusive  of  bonus 
the  sum  of  £263,739,424.  The  number 
of  new  policies  issued  during  the  year 
again  exceeds  2,000,000  assuring  a  maxi¬ 
mum  sum  of  £32,291,598. 

Claims 

The  claims  for  the  year  amount  to 
£7,383,508  of  which  over  £2,800,000' 
were  due  to  maturing  endowments. 
The  claims  paid  exceeded  those  for 
1913  by  £482,690,  but  were  neverthe¬ 
less  considerably  below  those  expected 
in  both  branches.  It  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
expense  ratio  in  both  branches  has 


again  been  reduced.  In  the  industrial 
branch  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  pre¬ 
miums  received  was  38.86  per  cent., 
and  the  ratio  to  the  total  income  of 
that  branch  was  32.6  per  cent.  In  the 
ordinary  branch  the  ratios  were  £8 
4s.  2d.  per  cent,  to  premiums,  and  £5 
16s.  7d.  per  cent,  to  total  income.  The 
year’s  business  must  be  considered  as 
highly  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions.  The  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  industrial  branch,  during 
a  year  of  which  five  months  were  oc¬ 
cupied  in  warfare,  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  over  £300,000. 

When  the  War  Started 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  of  mo¬ 
mentous  interest  to  the  Company.  With 
21,000,000  policies  on  lives  comprising 
all  classes  of  the  population  and  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  with  invested  funds  of  over  £91,- 
000,000  the  difficulties  which  faced  the 
Company  at  the  outset  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  That  a  large  number 
of  its  policyholders  would  be  engaged 
in  the  actual  fighting  was  inevitable. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  dangers  which  would  be  incurred 
by  combatants  would  be  much  greater 
than  those  experienced  in  previous 
wars.  With  these  facts  it  was  a  grave 
responsibility  to  decide  whether  the 
condition  on  the  policies  excluding  war 
risks  was  to  be  waived  or  not.  The 
directors,  however,  considering  the 
question  from  a  national  standpoint  de¬ 
cided  not  to  charge  any  extra  premium 
to  existing  industrial  policyholders. 
That  the  Company  should  voluntary 
have  made  this  concession,  which  may 
affect  some  700,000  policies,  is  evidence 
that  it  is  shouldering  its  full  share  of 
the  burden  that  has  been  cast  upon  the 
country. 

In  the  ordinary  branch  it  was  decided 
that  for  existing  policies  on  the  lives  of 
members  of  the  regular  Army  and  Navy 
the  first  £250  of  assurance  should  be 
subject  to  no  extra  premium  and  that 
£5  5s.  per  cent,  should  be  charged  on 
the  excess  over  £250.  For  existing 
policies  on  the  lives  of  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  H.  M.  Forces,  including  Terri¬ 
torials  and  Kitchener’s  Army,  it  Was 
agreed  that  no  extra  premium  should 
be  charged.  In  order  to  provide  facili¬ 
ties  for  those  on  active  service  who 
desired  to  obtain  either  assurance  or 
additional  assurance  we  introduced  a 
special  table  for  Sailors  and  Soldiers. 
Under  this  table  the  sum  assured  is 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  15  years 
oi  at  previous  death,  whether  caused 
by  the  war  or  otherwise.  The  policy 
is  issued  for  amounts  of  £10  and  up¬ 
ward,  the  annual  premium  for  each  £10 
sum  assured  being  twenty-five  shillings, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  after.  As  there 
is  no  maximum  limit  to  the  amount  for 
which  policies  will  be  issued,  the  table 
is  suitable  for  all  classes  and  all  ranks. 
For  some  time  past  very  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  as¬ 


surance  where  the  war  risk  is  involved 
and  our  new  policy  has  therefore  re¬ 
ceived  very  favorable  comment  and  met 
with  considerable  success. 

Lost  7,000  Lives 

The  generous  treatment  of  its  policy¬ 
holders  on  the  sea  and  at  the  front  has 
up  to  the  present  time  involved  the  Pru¬ 
dential  in  the  payment  of  claims  in 
both  branches  amounting  to  upward  of 
£150,000  on  over  7,000  lives. 


NEW  EQUITABLE  POLICY 

In  regard  to  rumors  that  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Life  Assurance  Society  would  short¬ 
ly  announce  some  new  policy  forms, 
Secretary  William  Alexander  said  this 
week: 

“We  have  a  new  policy  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  the  details  of  which  are  not  final¬ 
ly  adjusted.  It  is  a  life  policy,  convert¬ 
ible  into  a  limited  payment  or  endow¬ 
ment  contract,  and,  if  issued,  will  be  at 
normal  rates.” 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  -to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 

is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agta. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


March  26,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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TO  HAVE  A  $10,000,000  YEAR 

SOUTHLAND’S  EXPANSION  PLANS 


James  A.  Stephenson,  President  of 
Company,  Was  Brought  up 
on  a  Farm 


Texas  is  developing  a  group  of  un¬ 
usually  capable  life  insurance  men  and 
one  of  the  leaders  whose  activities  and 
success  have  attracted  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  late  is  James  A.  Stephenson, 
president  of  the  Southland  Life,  of 
Dallas.  The  race  for  life  insurance 
supremacy  in  Texas  is  swift,  and  re¬ 
cently  the  Southland  re-insured  the  Sam 
Houston  Life,  of  Dallas,  which  was  a 
little  older  than  the  Southland;  and 
the  San  Antonio  Life,  of  San  Antonio, 
which  was  a  little  younger. 

Has  Written  $2,000,000  This  Year 
The  Southland  has  started  this  year 
at  a  whirlwind  pace  having  written 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  applications 
since  January  1.  Asked  by  The  Eastern 


JAMES  A.  STEPHENSON 

Underwriter  how  much  the  Southland 
Life  would  write  this  year  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  said  that  he  would  be  disappointed 
if  the  Company  wrote  less  than  $10,- 
000,000.  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
months  the  Company  will  enter  two  or 
three  States  in  addition  to  those  in 
which  it  is  writing,  and  is  five  years, 
eleven  months  old. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  done  much  in  a 
short  time.  It  was  not  until  1901  that 
he  entered  the  life  insurance  business 
and  he  is  only  thirty-eight  years  old. 
He  was  a  farm  boy,  remained  on  the 
farm  until  late,  and  his  first  work  in 
the  outside  world  was  in  the  school 
loom,  where  he  came  into  contact  with 
an  insurance  man.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  he  became  associated  with  the 
Provident  Savings.  When  that  Com- 
p,any  withdrew  from  Texas  he  was 
agency  manager  for  the  Northern  part 
of  the  State.  Later  he  went  with  the 
Protective  Life  in  the  sale  of  stock 
lor  the  company  in  Texas,  and  while 
engaged  with  this  company  in  the 
spring  of  1908  'he  suggested  to  John 
T.  Boone  that  the  time  was  opportune 
for  building  a  life  insurance  company 
in  Texas,  along  ideas  that  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  felt  sure  would  result  in  consider¬ 
able  success.-  He  organized  the  selling 
firm  of  Boone,  Stephenson  &  Company, 
and  superintended  the  work  of  placing 
the  stock  of  the  Southland  Life.  He 
was  made  vice-president  of  that  com¬ 
pany  when  organized,  and  in  1910  he 
was  elected  president.  The  Southland 
Ifife  was  chartered  in  October,  1908. 

Southland’s  Growth 

From  April  26,  1909  to  December  31, 
1909,  the  Company  wrote  in  applica¬ 
tions  $2,612,000.  The  Company  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  satisfactory  continuous 
growth  since  the  date  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  confined  its  operations 


principally  to  Texas,  however,  it  does 
business  in  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico 
also. 

On  December  31,  1911,  the  Company 
bad  admitted  assets  $696,075.53,  and 
about  $9,000,000  of  insurance  in  force. 
On  December  31,  1912,  it  had  admitted 
assets  $722,445.03,  and  $10,391,324  of  in¬ 
surance  in  force.  On  December  31, 
1913,  it  had  admitted  assets  $901,551.20 
and  insurance  in  force  $11,347,722.  On 
December  31,  1914,  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  assets  and  approximately  $13,000,000 
of  insurance  in  force  were  reached.  On 
January  15,  1915,  the  Company  took 
ever  the  Sam  Houston  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  gave  it  assets  $1,641,- 
958.55,  and  insurance  in  force,  $13,- 
625,085-  On  March  9,  1915,  the  South¬ 
land  re-insured  the  business  of  the  San 
Antonio  Life,  and  on  March  10,  1915, 
had  assets,  $2,009,240  and  insurance  in 
force,  $24,885,600. 

Louis  Linzmeyer  Joins  Company 

In  December,  1913,  Louis  Linzmeyer, 
formerly  of  the  Manhattan  Life,  having 
been  with  them  some  twenty  years, 
came  to  the  Southland  under  a  five  year 
contract  as  actuary  and  vice-president. 

The  active  officers  at  this  time  are 
as  follows: 

Jas.  A.  Stephenson,  president;  Harry 
L.  Seay,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
Louis  Linzmeyer,  vice-president  and 
actuary;  A.  S.  Doerr,  vice-president; 
W.  W.  Collier,  vice-president;  J.  W. 
Hurst,  secretary;  P.  N.  Thevenet,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Dr.  Jno.  S-  Turner, 
medical  director;  Dr.  W.  A.  Boyce,  as¬ 
sociate  medical  director. 

“We  acquired  the  Sam  Houston  Lifd 
by  increasing  our  capital  stock  from 
$300,000  to  $400,000  and  placing  the  in¬ 
crease  with  the  Sam  Houston  Life  stock¬ 
holders,”  said  Mr.  Stephenson.  “We 
acquired  the  San  Antonio  Life  by  direct 
purchase  of  their  business.” 


WASHINGTON  APPOINTMENTS 

W.  S.  McPhail  to  Represent  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual — New  Northwestern 
National  Agents  Named 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  has 
appointed  W.  S.  McPhail  agent  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  continue 
his  connection  with  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Evans  Building. 

Other  Washington  appointments  fol¬ 
low: 

Northwestern  National,  I.  K.  Stras- 
burger,  F.  C.  Giesking,  L.  S.  Wells; 
Mutual  Life,  Harry  S.  Moore;  Metro¬ 
politan  Life,  Samuel  L.  Lieb,  Alexander 
B.  Freburger;  National  Life,  Henry  E. 
Adams;  Travelers,  W.  R.  Collins, 
Charles  S.  Bell. 


APPOINTED  RECEIVER 

J.  W.  English,  president  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  has 
been  appointed  temporary  receiver  of 
the  Empire  Life  Insurance  Company,  a 
Georgia  corporation,  with  headquarters 
here.  The  order  designating  the  re¬ 
ceiver  was  issued  by  Judge  W.  D.  Ellis 
of  the  Fulton  county  superior  court 
upon  application  of  Judge  J.  R.  Brown 
and  other  creditors  of  the  company, 
filed  in  July  of  last  year.  The  applica¬ 
tion  upon  whleh  Judge  Ellis  acted  was 
presented  as  an  intervention  on  behalf 
of  a  New  York  contracting  concern, 
which  was  erecting  a  building  for  the 
company  in  Augusta,  Ga. 


CLAIM  MISREPRESENTATION 

The  Berkshire  is  resisting  a  claim  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  action  being  brought  to  recover  ap¬ 
proximately  $40,000  alleged  to  be  due 
on  insurance  policies  taken  out  by  the 
plaintiff’s  father,  Fred  H.  Snyder,  a 
paving  brick  broker,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  January,  1914. 

The  payment  of  the  claim  is  resisted 
by  the  insurance  company  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Snyder  misrepresented 
his  physical  condition  when  he  applied 
for  policies  that  were  issued  to  him  on 
January  9,  1914. 


TEN  YEAR  RECORD 


Assets  of  American  National  Jumped 
From  $145,958  to  $3,059,391  in 
a  Decade 


The  American  National  Insurance 
Company,  of  Galveston,  is  ten  years 
old.  Its  record  has  been  an  unusually 
good  one,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  record: 

End  of  Insurance 

Assets  Year  in  Force 

?  145,958  .  1905  . $  2,606,950 

220,714  .  1906  7,891,543 

302,958  .  1907  11,433,311 

425,726  .  1908  17,641,519 

766,495  .  1909  18,885,933 

1,053,058  .  1910  22,009,896 

1,384,137  .  1911  29,367,725 

1,846,182  .  1912  34,560,130 

2,540,555  .  1913  46,386,373 

3,059,391  .  1914  52,509,320 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


A  COODOPENINC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


K.  P.  MKI.SON  JOHN  O.  HOVT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Horae  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


March  26,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


ciliated  on  business  issued  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  change  from  the  loading  on 
such  premium.’ 

“At  the  suggestion  of  our  president 
iv e  made  the  same  suggestion  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  re¬ 
garding  the  amendment  that  we  gave 
to  our  agents  who  are  in  Albany  to-day.” 


The  Travelers  agents 

Good  Way  send  out  the  following 

To  Get  slip  to  policyholders: 

Names  The  fact  that  you  are  a 

policyholder  in  The  Trav¬ 
elers  indicates  your  confidence  in  the 
Company- 

Assuming  that  you  are  willing  to 
recommend  our  guaranteed  low  cost 
life  insurance  or  accident  insurance  to 
your  friends,  I  should  consider  it  a 
favor  if  you  would  kindly  fill  in  the 
spaces  below  and  enclose  this  slip  with 
remittance  covering  your  premium. 

Very  truly  yours, 


1.  Names  of  friends: 

Name . 

Address  . . 

Name . 

Address  . . 


Agent. 


Name . 

Address . 

2.  Will  you  consider  an  additional 
policy  on  your  own  life? 

Life  . ?  Accident  . 

Name . 

Address . 

*  *  * 
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At  a  luncheon  given 
Don’t  Be  by  Frederick  A.  Wal- 
Ashamed  of  lis,  New  York  man- 
Your  Profession  ager  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  attended  by  managers  of 
the  Company  from  cities  upjState, 
including  Manager  Long,  of  Rochester, 
Frank  Sykes,  editor  of  the  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual  publications,  made  a  strong  effect¬ 
ive  talk  about  the  life  insurance  pro¬ 
fession.  Mr.  Sykes  said  that  the  aver¬ 
age  earning  of  a  life  insurance  man 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  He  referred  to  the  col¬ 
lege  professor  and  public  school  teach¬ 
er  as  the  lowest  paid  of  all  the  profes¬ 
sionals,  despite  their  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment.  He  commented  upon  the  low 
average  earning  power  of  the  doctor, 
the  writer,  the  lawyer,  and  referring  to 
the  life  agent  he  said: 

"Now,  take  our  profession.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  man.  There  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  where  the  average  earning  power 
is  so  great  and  no  limit  to  what  that 
earning  power  can  achieve.  There  is 
not  one  single  reason  why  the  life 
agent  cannot  get  a  raise  every  week.  No 
obstacle  can  stop  him  except  himself. 
And  the  energetic,  resourceful,  hard 
working  life  insurance  man  can  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  that  he  is  in  one  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  not  underpaid;  that  when 
he  gets  results  he  is  properly  reward¬ 
ed.”  Mr.  Sykes  said  he  had  no  patience 
with  the  life  man  who  apologized  for 
asking  an  interview  or  who  made  ex¬ 
cuses  for  his  profession.  It  is  the  noblest 
of  professions,  he  declared,  and  the 
agent  should  carry  himself  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“I  have  been  connected  with  the  life 
insurance  business  for  eighteen  years,” 
ho.  said,  “and  if  I  were  not  proud  of  my 
company,  of  my  calling,  of  my  work,  1 
would  have  gotten  out  long  ago.  Every 
life  insurance  man  doing  conscientious 
work  should  feel  the  same.” 

Considerable  discussion  of  the  disa¬ 
bility  features  of  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
policies  took  place.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Fidelity  Mutual  was  the  first 
company  to  incorporate  the  disability 
feature  and  other  companies  are  rapid¬ 
ly  following  suit. 

*  *  » 


Perhaps  the  most  im- 
A  portant  requisite  of  the 

Man's  successful  agent  is  a 
Appearance  pleasing  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  says  the 
Federal  Life  in  talking  to  accident  and 
health  men.  This  should  always  re¬ 
flect  the  good  tone  of  the  company  you 
represent.  You  should  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  the  chief  criterion  by 


which  the  prospect  can  judge  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  neat  appearance  therefore  is 
a  very  effective  card  of  introduction  to 
your  prospect.  Any  representative  who 
is  careless  of  his  personal  appearance, 
negligent  of  his  dress,  will  seldom  gain 
admission  to  the  homes  of  desirable 
prospects.  Be  sure  to  explain  every 
paragraph  in  the  policy  to  your  pros¬ 
pect.  If  there  are  certain  restrictions 
point  them  out  to  him.  Do  not  leave 
it  for  the  claim  adjuster  to  do  when 
the  first  claim  'is  made  by  not  having 
full  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  contract.  The  good  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  salesman  will  not  over¬ 
look  this  point. 

You  must  know  your  business,  your 
company  and  your  policies  thoroughly. 
Use  your  policy  first  in  the  canvass, 
prepare  the  use  of  systematic  selling 
of  silent  partners  which  will  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  that  increased  debit  which 
you  are  trying  so  hard  to  build. 


AGENTS  MOB  RESTAURANT 

(Continued  from  *page  3) 
Armstrong  law’s  sections  now  under 
discussion,  and  that  they  should  par¬ 
ticularly  fight  the  attempt  of  any  one 
company  to  modify  the  law  to  suit  its 
own  purposes.  One  speaker  thought 
that  Section  97  was  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Armstrong  law  and  that 
if  it  were  changed  now  other  companies 
would  want  changes  made  at  intervals 
in  the  future  when  they  thought  such 
changes  necessary. 

Suggested  Amendment 

At  the  Allen  office  meeting  it  de- 
i  eloped  that  the  Home  Life,  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  and  a  number  of  other  companies 
were  represented  by  home  office  officials 
at  a  meeting  last  Friday  when  a  sub- 
siitute  measure  was  suggested.  A 
memorandum  on  this  subject,  written 
by  L.  K.  Passmore,  of  the  Penn  Mutual, 
and  sent  by  him  to  J.  S.  Tunmore,  of 
the  New  York  association,  was  read.  It 
follows: 

“Senate  Bill  805  we  regard  as  de¬ 
structive  to  well-conceived  existing  leg¬ 
islation  and  we  strongly  protest  against 
this  amendment  in  its  present  form. 
The  relief  of  these  companies  recently 
mutualized  does  not  demand  its  pas¬ 
sage.  They  will  be  granted  adequate 
relief  by  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  which  we  press  upon 
your  attention  in  the  interests  of  an 
honest  administration  of  life  insurance 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper  competi¬ 
tion,  namely: 

“Amend  the  present  bill  by  striking 
out  from  Section  97,  ‘25  per  cent,  of  the 
net  premiums  so  received  and  calcu¬ 
lated,  whichever  is  the  larger’;  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  Section  97  the 
following: 

“  ‘If  any  stock  corporation  issuing  and 
representing  itself  as  issuing  non-par¬ 
ticipating  policies  exclusively  in  issuing 
a  participating  policy  shall  issue  a  par¬ 
ticipating  policy  or  shall  become  a  mu¬ 
tual  company,  it  may  incur  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  exceeding  the  limits  of  ex¬ 
pense  hereinbefore  defined  by  an  amount 
not  greater  than  the  excess  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  net  premiums  actually  cal- 


M  ET.-PRU.  ATTITUDE 

ON  ALBANY  BILLS  GIVEN 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
cyholder.  The  net  premium  is  practi¬ 
cally  fixed  by  statute  and  is  the  sarfie 
for  all  companies  using  the  same  inter¬ 
est  rate.  The  result  ‘is  that  what  the 
policyholder  pays  is  determined  by  the 
loading  the  company  charges  him. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Prudential 
have  put  low  percentages  of  loading 
upon  their  premiums.  In  the  Metro¬ 
politan  it  is  about  15  per  cent.;  in  the 
Prudential  about  21  per  cent.  The 
larger  figure  of  the  Prudential  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Prudential  former¬ 
ly  did  a  participating  business.  In  both 
companies  this  loading  is  steadily  de¬ 
creasing.  On  the  issue  of  last  year  in 
the  Metropolitan  it  was  only  11.9,  and 
this  results  from  the  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  as  years  go  on  of  the  business  in 
force  to  the  new  business  written. 

The  result  or  these  low  loadings  has 
been  low  premiums  to  the  policyhold¬ 
ers.  These  policyholders  have  had  their 
dividends  in  advance.  For  this  reason 
the  accumulations  of  surplus  in  these 
two  companies,  in  the  Ordinary  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  much  less  proportion¬ 
ately  than  with  the  other  companies.  It 
was  to  encourage  non-participating  in¬ 
surance  that  Section  97  was  so  drawn 
as  to  eliminate  the  application  of  this 
measuring  rod  to  their  business. 

Do  Not  Intend  to  Increase  Expenses 

The  mutualization  of  these  two  com¬ 
panies  brings  them  automatically  with¬ 
in  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which 
was  never  drawn  for  the  plans  they 
have  been  pursuing  and  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Neither  company  intends  to  in¬ 
crease  its  expenses.  This  bill  has  no 
such  effect.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
not  to  enable  the  companies  to  increase 
their  expenses  but  to  save  their  making 
a  sudden  cut  in  expenses.  Thus  unless 
this  bill  is  passed  the  Metropolitan  will 
have  to  make  a  cut  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  in  the  expenses  for  this  year, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  sav¬ 
ings  in  mortality  will  be  four  millions 
of  dollars,  none  of  which  it  is  allowed 
by  this  section  to  use  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  assumed  savings  provided 
by  the  statute.  Unless  this  bill  is  passed 
there  are  but  two  things  the  company 
can  do.  It  will  have  to  increase  its  pre¬ 
miums  and  it  will  have  to  make  a 
heavy  cut  in  the  agents’  commissions. 
Increasing  premiums  alone  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  result,  because  the  meas¬ 
uring  rod  is  applied  to  the  total  busi¬ 
ness  and  increasing  the  premiums  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  year’s  new  business; 
it  cannot  increase  its  premiums  on  old 
business.  As  far  as  regards  the  Pru¬ 
dential,  while  this  year  it  might  be  un¬ 
affected  by  the  measuring  rod,  it  would 
be  so  affected  in  a  very  few  years  and 
would  have  to  increase  premiums  and 
cut  commissions. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  measuring 
rod  shall  be  lengthened  by  providing 
that  the  total  expenses  must  be  brought 
within  the  assumed  mortality  savings 
and  the  actual  loading,  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  net  premium,  whichever  may  be 
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the  larger.  This  25  per  cent,  of  the  net 
premium  was  determined  upon  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  standard  loading  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Legislature  as  a  proper 
one,  as  shown  in  Section  96.  This 
standard  is  there  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  increase 
of  new  business  a  company  may  do 
over  the  largest  amount  issued  in  any 
one  of  the  last  three  years,  and  this 
increase  is  fixed  in  the  proportion 
which  certain  items  of  its  expense 
bear  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  net  renewal 
premiums.  And  the  second  reason  for 
fixing  25  per  cent,  is  that,  as  we  have 
shown,  that  is  about  the  average  load¬ 
ing  of  participating  companies. 

Section  96  is  really  the  only  Section 
in  which  the  maximum  renewal  expen¬ 
ses  that  a  company  ought  to  incur  is 
mentioned,  but  it  relates  to  the  amount 
of  insurance  a  company  can  write. 

Motive  of  Agents 

The  bill  is  opposed  by  agents  of  the 
participating  companies  with  one  single 
purpose,  namely,  to  compel  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Prudential  to  charge  high¬ 
er  premiums  and  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  certain  low-premium  policies.  This 
purpose  is  openly  avowed.  At  the  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Insurance  Committee  it 
was  freely  admitted  by  the  agents  and 
their  representatives  that  they  feared 
the  competition  of  the  low  premiums  of 
these  companies  and  feared  that  such 
competition  would  lead  their  own  com¬ 
panies  to  issue  cheap  policies  and  cut 
down  their  commissions.  It  was  perti¬ 
nently  asked  by  one  of  the  Senators  of 
the  committee  where  the  public  came 
in  and  whether  it  was  not  a  good  thing 
for  the  public  to  get  cheap  insurance. 

This  is  really  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  passage  or  non-passage 
of  this  bill.  Its  passage  will  lead  to 
cheaper  insurance.  The  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  by  participating  companies  is  un¬ 
reasonably  high.  It  is  based  on  a  table 
of  mortality  which  is  absolutely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  facts  and  represents  a 
very  much  higher  mortality  than  the 
companies  are  experiencing.  This  is 
well  known  to  the  companies,  because 
they  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  investigating  mortality  and  have  the 
results  in  what  is  known  as  the  Medico- 
Actuarial  Table. 

As  the  law  now  stands  no  new  mutu¬ 
al  life  insurance  company  can  be  start¬ 
ed  in  this  State.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  bill  cures  an  injustice,  pre¬ 
vents  an  increase  of  premiums,  puts  all 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  upon 
the  same  plane  and  invites  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  ones. 

Any  charge  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  result  in  raids  upon  the  agency 
forces  of  other  companies  and  unreas¬ 
onable  rate-cutting  is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Prudential  now  write  all  the  business 
every  year  which  the  law  permits  and 
that  no  temptation  whatever  to  attack 
other  companies  or  their  business  or 
agency  staff  exists. 

Agency  and  Policy  Statistics 

And  we  repeat  that  this  bill  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  expenses  and 
that  if  it  is  passed  neither  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  nor  the  Metropolitan  will  increase 
its  expenses.  The  sole  aim  of  this  bill 
is  to  prevent  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  these  companies  of  raising  premiums 
to  the  public  and  decreasing  commis¬ 
sions  to  the  agents.  These  commissions 
are  now  very  much  lower  than  the  com¬ 
missions  paid  by  other  participating 
companies  to  their  agents.  It  would  be 
a  gross  injustice  for  the  Legislature  to 
refuse  to  pass  this  bill  and  to  penalize 
these  companies  for  mutualizing  and 
turning  over  their  assets  to  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

The  number  of  Metropolitan  and  Pru¬ 
dential  agents  in  the  State  is  over  4,000 
— easily  double  the  number  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  agents  of  all  the  other  companies 
put  together.  The  number  of  policies 
in  force  in  the  two  companies  in  the 
State  is  about  five  and  a  half  millions. 
The  ho’ders  of  these  policies  and  these 
agents  and  the  working  people  of  the 
State  who  desire  cheaper  insurance  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 


March  26,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


U.  S.  LIFE  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  COMPANY 

Dr.  John  P.  Munn  Has  Held  Office  of 
President  for  Thirty-Five 
Years 


The  United  States  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  is  celebrating 
its  sixty-fifth  anniversary.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  president  of 
the  Company,  has  completed  thirty-five 
years’  service  in  that  office. 

The  United  States  Life  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  February,  1850.  John  A.  Stew¬ 
art,  afterward  and  for  many  years  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  was  appointed  actuary,  and  John 
Eadie,  Jr.,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  Company,  was  made 
secretary.  On  March  4,  1850,  the  Com¬ 
pany  opened  offices  in  27  Wall  street. 
The  first  policy  was  issued  on  the  life 
of  Theodore  Frost  for  $2,000.  In  1852 
the  home  office  was  removed  to  40  Wall 
street,  and  in  the  following  year  Presi¬ 
dent  Sheldon  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
B.  Collins,  who  held  the  office  until 
1867,  when  at  his  death  John  Eadie 
was  elected  president.  In  1870  John  E. 
De  Witt  was  made  president,  resigning 
in  1876  to  become  president  of  the 
Union  Mutual  Life.  James  Buell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Importers’  and  Traders’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  succeeded  him  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Re-insurance 

In  1870  the  Company  re-insured  the 
Ben  Franklin  Life,  and  in  1872  the 
United  States  Life  took  over  all  the 
business  then  outstanding  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Life  Insurance  Company.  In 
the  following  year  the  Company  re¬ 
moved  to  261  Broadway,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  it  took  possession  of  its 
present  offices  at  Broadway  and  Cham¬ 
bers  street,  New  York. 

When  Mr.  Buell  died  in  1880,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Timothy  H.  Brosnan,  a 
popular  insurance  man,  and  he  in  turn 
was  succeeded  in  1886  by  George  H. 
Burford,  who  retired  in  1902  because  of 
ill  health,  Dr.  John  P.  Munn  being 
elected  president.  Dr.  Munn  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  financial  world,  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  professional  circles,  and  un¬ 
der  his  administration  the  United 
States  Life  grew  to  its  present  promi¬ 
nence. 

Other  Officers 

William  H.  Porter,  vice-president  of 
the  Company,  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Chemical  National  Bank.  C.  P. 
Fraleigh  is  second  vice-president; 
Richard  E.  Cochran  is  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Wheelwright  is  secretary;  J. 
L.  Kenway,  assistant  secretary;  George 
W.  Hubbell  is  actuary,  and  I.  M.  Dean 
and  E.  W.  Christy  are  supervisors  of 
agencies. 

The  United  States  Life  has  assets  of 
$7,865,990.  It  was  one  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  which  made  a  gain  in  new  insur¬ 
ance  during  1914,  its  increase  being 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

It  has  paid  to  policyholders  more 
than  $40,000,000  since  organization. 


GOV.  HANNA  ON  INSURANCE 


Ten  Billion  Dollars  Saved  Unselfishly 
to  Provide  Comforts  and  Neces¬ 
sities  for  Others 


Governor  Hanna,  of  North  Dakota, 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  policyholders 
of  the  Northwestern  National,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Northwestern  National 
News,  which  makes  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  comments  on  life  insurance: 

“No  one  fact  can  give  greater  satis¬ 
faction  to  any  man  who  has  a  broad 
interest  in  the  general  welfare,  than 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  funds  which  have  accumulated  in 
this  country  during  the  past  four  or 
five  decades.  Nor  is  there  any  greater 
(  r  more  striking  monument  to  confirm 
our  altruism  than  this  enormous 
amount  of  security,  put  aside  often  at 
a  serious  sacrifice  by  the  men  of 
America  for  the  protection  of  their 


wives,  their  children,  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  obligations. 

“Ten  billion  dollars  saved  unselfishly 
to  provide  comforts  and  necessities  for 
others!  It  is  an  accomplishment  in 
which  we  can  take  a  thankful  pride, 
and  through  which  we  can  regain  our 
faith  in  our  fellow  men,  even  shaken 
as  it  is  by  the  dread  spectacle  abroau. 

“Our  country  has  prospered  by  great 
strides.  We  have  grown  wealthy;  we 
have  spent  with  a  lavish  hand;  we 
boast  of  purchases  of  the  luxuries  of 
the  world;  the  choicest  teas  of  Asia, 
the  precious  stones  of  Africa,  the  toys 
of  Germany,  the  silks  and  wines  of 
France.  Think  of  our  own  automobile 
industry  alone.  What  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  expenditures  are  for  indul¬ 
gences,  luxuries,  waste — or  worse! 
Then  consider  the  contrast  of  a  life 
insurance  policy.  Here  is  represented 
the  best  item  of  the  annual  expense 
account.  It  speaks  for  conservation  as 
opposed  to  waste,  for  thrift  against  ex¬ 
travagance,  for  self-denial  instead  of 
indulgence,  for  practical  proof  of  a 
man’s  love  and  affection,  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  his  dearest  ideal — the  home. 

“In  addition  to  the  death  benefits  of  a 
life  insurance  company,  the  current 
assets  of  an  institution  organized  on 
the  principle  of  Northwestern  National, 
are  in  constant  and  active  service  in 
building  up  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  communities  from  which  it  ob¬ 
tains  its  business.  It  adds  to  our  prosper¬ 
ity  and  our  happiness  while  we  are  alive, 
and  gives  to  loved  ones  when  we  are 
gone  an  estate  which  we  could  not  of 
ourselves  have  accumulated,  and  which 
is  limited  in  amount  only  by  the  re¬ 
striction  which  we  impose  in  limiting 
the  size  of  our  policies.  Is  our  con¬ 
science  clear  when  we  measure  our 
love  and  our  duty  in  terms  of  the  life 
insurance  which  we  carry?  Every  man 
who  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him 
should  aim  to  leave  an  estate  whose 
annual  income  will  be  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  equivalent  to  his  own  earning 
capacity.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
are  you  doing  your  full  duty?  It  will 
be  too  late  to  consider  this  important 
matter  when  you  are  gone.  The  man 
who  carries  less  life  insurance  than 
he  ought  to  carry  is  only  a  little  bit 
less  culpable  than  the  man  who  car¬ 
ries  no  insurance  at  all.  Now  is  the 
time  to  think  about  it-” 


HOME  OFFICE  PROSPECT  BUREAU 


Some  Interesting  Figures  From  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company — 
$644,612  Applications  Written 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Home  Office  Pros¬ 
pect  Bureau,  of  the  Mutual  Benefit, 

covering  the  year  1914: 

Applications  written  as 
direct  results  of 

Prospect  Bureau 

letters  .  $644,612 

Insurance  placed  in 

force  .  $482,112 

Insurance  cancelled — 

Gross  (a)  .  45,000 

Insurance  declined  at 

home  office  .  27,500 

Insurance  issued  in 
December,  1914, 
but  not  reported 
paid  for  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914  _  90,000 


$644,612  $644,612 

(a)  Net  cancellations  amounted  to 
$30,000  of  insurance  on  two  lives.  More 
than  one  policy  was  issued  on  six  lives; 
part  of  the  issued  policies  were  placed 
in  force  and  $15,000  of  the  issued  poli¬ 
cies  were  returned  for  cancellation. 

With  the  exception  of  one  application 
for  $15,000  declined  on  the  findings  of 
our  microscopist,  the  largest  amount  of 
insurance  rejected  by  the  Company  was 
for  $2,500.  Of  130  applications  written, 
only  nine  were  declined  for  insurance. 

The  average  policy  applied  for  was  a 
fraction  less  than  $5,000.  The  applica¬ 
tions  ranged  from  the  Company’s  mini¬ 
mum  limit  of  $500  to  the  maximum  on 
one  life  of  $100,000.  Both  of  these 
limit  policies  were  issued  and  placed 
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The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

#305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

#161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus .  L727.653.a5 

Insurance  in  Force .  ^*256.046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,44d,ydo.4o 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OP  THE 


or  eosTON  Massachusetts 


COMPANY 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  doaen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


in  force.  Credit  has  not  been  taken 
by  the  bureau  for  results  unless  reports 
to  that  effect  were  received  from  the 
agencies. 

The  insurance  placed  in  force  in  1914 
is  greater  than  last  year’s  paid  for  busi¬ 
ness  of  twenty-one  Mutual  Benefit  Gen¬ 
eral  agencies. 

The  record  to  date  of  the  Prospect 
Bureau  is  as  follows: 

Amount  of  appli¬ 
cations  written  .$1,634,187 
Policies  issued 
and  paid  for  . . 

Applications  de¬ 
clined  at  home 
office  . 


Policies  cancelled  182,500 

Open  . .  90,000 


$1,634,187  $1,634,187 

No  effort  was  made  by  “follow-up” 
leters  to  secure  information  regarding 
overdue  unreported  prospects.  The 
bureau  was  dependent  on  reports  of  the 
agencies  for  knowledge  of  business 
written.  No  doubt,  there  have  been 
other  applications  secured  as  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  Prospect  Bureau  letters  which 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  home 
office. 


CHEROKEE  LIFE  FIGURES 

The  Cherokee  Life,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  paid 
for  $6,614,000  business  last  year;  and 
issued  $6,902,500. 


$1,265,187 

96,500 
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identified  with  the  insurance  history  of 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  and  a  warm 
welcome  afield  for  Texas  companies 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21(97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  i,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  S,  1879. 


TEXAS  COMPANY  MERGERS 

Passing  from  the  stage  wherein  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  at  close  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  organization  of  a  new  life 
insurance  company,  Texas  now  comes 
prominently  to  the  foreground  with  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  amalgamation  of 
a  number  of  its  local  life  companies. 

While  the  organization  of  the  many 
Texas  companies  was  promoted  with 
the  expectation  of  continuing  in  busi¬ 
ness,  it  was  generally  felt  among  life 
insurance  men  of  the  Lone  Star  State 
and  elsewhere  that  the  number  of  com¬ 
panies  organized  was  greater  than 
could  be  successfully  operated  with  in¬ 
dividual  plants  and  that  within  a  few 
years  consolidations  would  be  effected, 
which  would  materially  benefit  the 
whole  situation  insurance-wise  in 
Texas. 


which  are  ably  officered  and  whose 
affairs  are  wisely  administered. 

*  *  * 

THE  COURANT  COMES  HALF  WAY 
The  old-established  Hartford  Courant 
takes  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
plaint  of  life  insurance  men  that  city 
editors  and  managing  editors  will  not 
give  enough  space  to  life  insurance 
news.  It  accepts  the  challenge  half 
way,  begins  the  printing  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  page,  and  makes  the  following 
comments: 

The  insurance  men  of  Hartford, 
life,  fire,  accident  and  all  the  rest, 
have  reason  to  know  that  “The 
Courant”  welcomes  good  insurance 
stories.  Hartford  being  an  insur¬ 
ance  town,  its  citizens  like  to  read 
these  “stories,”  so  they  may  not  be 
quite  so  much  in  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  they  would  be  in  less 
favored  communities.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  any  complaint  at  all,  it  is 
that  the  insurance  men  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  as  much  good-  news  as  they 
might.  The  old  idea  that  “the  pub¬ 
lic  isn’t  Interested”  in  this  or  that 
.office  change  or  in  this  or  that  pe¬ 
culiar  case  was  exploded  long  since. 
Insurance  is  full  of  good  “human  in¬ 
terest  stories”  which  a  live  news¬ 
paper,  particularly  in  an  insurance 
town,  would  welcome.  The  trouble 
is  that  not  all  insurance  men  appre¬ 
ciate  this.  They  may  pass  the  story 
around  among  their  intimates  or 
prospects  but  forget  that  it  would 
make  “mighty  good  reading.” 


GEORGE  A.  FRENCH 


George  A.  French  was  elected  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Company  at  its  last 
meeting. 

Mr.  French  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Company  as  a  clerk  twenty-six  years 
ago,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  has 
been  located  at  Philadelphia  as  its 
special  agent  for  Eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  French  is  a  son  of  John  C. 
French,  the  founder  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Fire  Insurance  Company,  from 
the  beginning  its  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager,  and  for  years,  until  his  death,  its 
president. 

The  new  assistant  secretary  brings 
to  his  new  position  a  wide  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience  and  proven  ability  and 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  home 
office  force. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Kiernan,  of  Rose  &  Kiernan, 
Albany,  is  in  Bermuda. 

*  *  * 


The  absorption  by  the  Great  South¬ 
ern  Life  of  Houston,  of  the  Lone  Star 
Life  of  Dallas,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  San  Houston  Life  of  Dallas  with 
the  Southland  Life  of  Dallas,  and,  still 
later,  the  absorption  by  the  Southland 
Life  of  the  San  Antonio  Life,  the 
merger  of  National  Temperance  Life 
of  Dallas  with  the  Southwestern  Life 
of  Dallas,  and  the  passing  of  control 
of  the  American  Home  Life  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  into  the  hands  of  the 
International  Life  of  Missouri,  within 
a  comparatively  rhort  period  of  time, 
is  indicative  of  the  speedy  realization 
of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  leading 
underwriters  and  their  desire  to  con¬ 
serve  the  business  in  that  State. 

The  present  agitation  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Robertson  Investment  law, 
which  made  possible  the  organization 
of  a  large  number  of  Texas  companies, 
through  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies,  no  doubt  furnishes  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  recent  mergers  in  order 
that  the  local  companies,  in  the  event 
of  return  of  foreign  companies,  will  be 
of  sufficient  size  and  prominence  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  older  com¬ 
panies  in  the  selling  of  life  insurance 
protection. 

This  amalgamation  movement  ac¬ 
claims  loudly  the  integrity  and  wisdom 
of  the  officials  of  the  companies  inter¬ 
ested,  who  are  deserving  of  great 
credit  for  service  rendered  their  pro¬ 
fession.  The  names  of  Carlton,  Steph¬ 
enson,  Seay,  Doerr,  Vardell,  and 
Cathles  are  and  will  be  prominently 


it  may  oe  auueu,  moaesuy, 


one  reason  for  establishing  the  in¬ 
surance  department  in  “The  Cour¬ 
ant”  is  to  bring  out  some  of  these 
good  stories.  Whether  they  are 
sent  in  by  an  office,  an  agent  or  an 
association  of  agents,  they  will  be 
well  received.  Of  course  legitimate 
advertising  in  the  columns  next  to 
reading  matter  is  very  valuable  to 
the  advertiser.  That  goes  without 
saying,  so  we  are  not  saying  it. 

So  here’s  greeting  to  the  local  in¬ 
surance  men  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  co-operate  in  making 
these  columns  live  reading — much 
as  they  are  making  the  sporting 
columns  such  live  reading. 

There  is  no  reason  why  other  daily 
papers  should  not  follow  The  Cour- 
ant’s  lead.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  the  insurance  page  as 
interesting  as  the  sporting  page,  but 
surely  it  can  be  rendered  more  attract¬ 
ive  than  the  automobile  page,  the  pure 
food  page,  the  board  of  education  page, 
or  some  of  the  other  departments,  which 
appeal  to  managing  editors  as  neces¬ 
sary,  even  if  passed  with  a  glance  by  the 
majority  of  readers. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  chairman  of 
the  International  Peace  Committee  of 
the  World’s  Insurance  Congress,  an¬ 
nounces  the  additional  appointments  to 
his  committee  as  follows: 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company;  Oscar 
L.  Strauss,  New  York;  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce  of  Harvard  University;  Dr. 
James  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
“Globe.” 


Charles  E.  Brewer,  the  new  registrar 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  has  been  with 
the  Company  since  1889,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  has  had  charge  of  the 
valuation  division  of  the  mathematical 
department. 

*  *  * 

R.  Jeter  Jones,  State  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  died  recently  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  his  death  being  due 
to  complications  following  operations 
for  appendicitis.  He  was  thirty-nine 
years  old,  and  came  to  Jacksonville 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1911. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  Duffey,  who  is  a  member  of 
Dickinson  &  Duffey,  attorneys  for  the 
American  Surety  Company  in  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  Commission¬ 
er  of  Highways  by  Governor  Whitman 
to  succeed  Mr.  Carlisle.  Mr.  Duffey  im¬ 
mediately  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
American  Surety  Company  so  that 
there  could  be  no  criticism  of  his  sure¬ 
ty  company  connection.  In  discussing 
the  new  appointment,  a  representative 
of  the  American  Surety  Company  said: 
“We  do  not  believe  that  the  shameful 
way  in  which  surety  men  have  monop¬ 
olized  all  contract  bonds  in  the  High¬ 
way  Department  will  be  repeated.  Ab¬ 
solute  fair  play  will  be  Mr.  Duffey’s 
motto.  Premiums  covering  the  various 
highway  officials  are  chargeable  to  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  all  public 
officers’  bonds.  The  American  Surety 
Company  wrote  Mr.  Duffey’s  $25,000 
bond  as  Commissioner  of  Highways. 
Within  a  week  it  wrote  five  or  six 
bonds  for  new  appointees  on  the 
Canal.” 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Hotchkiss,  former  Insur¬ 
ance  Superintendent  of  New  York,  is 
acting  as  Governor  Whitman’s  special 
commissioner,  in  hearing  the  case 
against  the  prosecutor  of  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y.,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  the  New- 
rcan-Cleary  murder  trial. 


A.  M.  Stewart,  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
insurance  Clearing  House,  which  is  to 
begin  operations  on  April  1,  its  offices 
being  at  82  Beaver  street,  New  York 
city,  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
career  in  fire  underwriting.  He  began 
as  a  local  agent  in  Reading,  Pa.,  in 
1871.  Next,  he  joined  the  old  Phenix, 
of  Brooklyn,  as  a  special  and  held  vari¬ 
ous  positions  with  that  Company,  be¬ 
coming  assistant  general  agent  and 
finally  general  agent  of  the  Eastern  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Company.  In  1910  he 
resigned  from  Die  Phenix.  He  became 
president  of  the  Jefferson  Fire  of 
Philadelphia  serving  until  that  Com¬ 
pany  re-insured  in  the  Firemen’s  Fund. 
Later,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Citizens  of  Baltimore,  remaining 
with  that  Company  until  it  re-insured 
in  the  Niagara.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Stewart  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  re-insurance.  His  experience 
should  make  him  a  valuable  man  for 
his  new  position.  It  is  said  in  some 
quarters  that  the  new  clearing  house 
will  not  excharge  business  in  the  con¬ 
gested  centers  of  the  large  cities,  but 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  clearing 
house  said  that  it  was  too  early  to 
talk  about  that  feature  yet  as  all  of 
the  plans  of  the  clearing  house  have 
not  yet  materialized  and  those  already 
made  are  subject  to  change.  A  definite 
statement  regarding  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

* *  *  * 

J.  H.  Washburn,  formerly  an  agent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  in  Mexico,  is  now 
living  in  Syracuse.  With  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  he  had  to  flee  from  Mexico  City, 
returning  to  America  from  Vera  Cruz. 
He  says  he  will  go  back  to  Mexico  City 
when  peace  reigns  there  again,  if  it  ever 
does.  In  describing  his  experiences  he 
says: 

“When  the  bombardment  of  the  city 
began,  the  city  prison  was  emptied  of 
the  most  desperate  and  cruel  men  that 
ever  lived.  Looting  ana  rapine  was  go¬ 
ing  on  all  over  the  city. 

“We  could  not  leave  our  home.  We 
piled  furniture,  boxes  and  everything 
else  that  was  movable  up  against  the 
doors.  I  buckled  on  an  ammunition 
belt  with  250  rounds  of  cartridges,  placed 
a  similar  belt  about  my  wife,  gave  her  a 
heavy  army  revolver  and  took  a  rifle 
myself.  We  could  hear  firing  and  shout¬ 
ing  on  all  sides. 

“I  took  up  a  position  of  vantage,  fac¬ 
ing  the  barricaded  door.  My  wife  was 
behind  me.  We  were  desperate  and 
practically  resigned  to  death.  ‘I  shall 
kill  the  first  Mexican  that  appears  at 
that  door,’  I  told  Mrs.  Washburn.  ‘It 
may  mean  our  death,  but  it  is  the  only 
hope.’ 

“There  wras  nothing  weak  or  faltering 
about  Mrs.  Washburn.  She  replied 
quickly,  ‘I  hope  they  don’t  come,  but  if 
they  do  I  shall  be  right  here  with  you 
and  I  shall  make  as  good  use  of  this 
revolver  as  I  can  before  we  are  killed.’ 

“We  owe  our  lives  to  the  fact  that  not 
a  dead  soldier  was  found  near  our  home- 
No  one  came  near  us,  although  we  stood 
our  vigil  for  many  hours,  neither  dar¬ 
ing  to  sleep  or  move  away  from  the 
positions  we  had  taken.  Within  less 
than  half  an  hour  fifty  shells  burst  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  home.  For  ten  days 
this  incessant  bombardment  was  kept 
up,  and  as  our  home  was  in  direct  line 
with  the  palace,  the  object  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  fire,  we  listened  to  the  death  music 
of  those  shells  night  and  day.” 


Stanley  L.  Otis,  secretary  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “The 
Making  of  a  Manual,”  before  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  of  New-  York  re¬ 
cently. 


A  hearing  on  the  Hammond  fraternal 
insurance  bill  was  held  in  Trenton  on 
March  23. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


SPECIALS  HOSTS  TO  AGENTS 

ALBANY  FIELD  CLUB  DINNER 


Good  Fellowship  at  Get-Together  Meet¬ 
ing — Long  Credits  Criticised 
by  Board  President 

The  Albany  Field  Club,  composed  of 
about  sixty  special  agents  traveling 
Eastern  New  York,  and  adjusters  who 
manage  to  keep  reasonably  busy  in  that 
territory,  entertained  the  local  agents 
of  the  city  at  a  banquet  in  Albany  on 
Friday  night  of  last  week.  Specials 
and  locals  in  some  parts  of  this  State 
are  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  but  in 
the  State  capital  they  are  so  close  that 
they  will  even  lend  each  other  um¬ 
brellas  on  a  cloudy  day.  James  A. 
Swinnerton,  secretary  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental,  represented  the  home  office 
contingent;  Henry  D.  Appleton,  first 
deputy  superintendent  of  insurance, 
represented  the  Department,  and  most 
of  the  leading  locals  were  on  hand  to 
help  furnish  the  atmosphere — and  the 
applause. 

Club  Started  Three  Years  Ago 

The  Albany  Field  Club  has  made  a 
hit.  It  is  a  serious  organization  that 
is  educating  its  members.  Once  a 
month  there  is  a  meeting  and  interest¬ 
ing  points  about  losses,  forms  and 
agency  matters  are  illuminated  by  some 
speaker  who  is  an  expert.  John  B. 
Dacey,  of  the  Boston,  is  president;  Bert 
Maxson,  of  the  Continental  is  orator; 
Charles  Hoyt  Smith,  of  the  Liverpool 
&  London  &  Globe  is  secretary;  and 
other  well-known  field  men  are  active 
and  enthusiastic.  The  idea  of  the  club 
originated  with  Percy  Ling. 

The  banquet  started  with  a  cabaret 
which  put  everybody  in  good  humor. 
President  Dacey  then  introduced  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Byrne,  a  brainy  young  lawyer 
with  a  silver  tongue.  Mr.  Byrne  made 
some  comment  on  the  insurance  con¬ 
tract.  He  did  not  think  it  was  simple 
and  clear  enough.  In  fact,  he  believed 
that  it  is  Greek  to  most  policyholders 
and  he  thought  that  much  friction  could 
be  eliminated  with  a  plainer  contract. 

He  paid  his  respects  to  insurance 
men,  saying  that  Albany  is  proud  of 
them;  that  they  represent  the  best  type 
of  citizenship. 

President  Griffith's  Talk 

Mr.  Byrne  was  followed  by  President 
Griffith,  of  the  Albany  Board,  who  had 
considerable  to  say  about  credits,  a 
subject  that  is  interesting  every  agent 
in  the  State.  He  declared  that  condi¬ 
tions  had  become  so  acute  that  if  an 
agent  goes  into  a  business  man’s  office, 
with  the  original  intent  of  making  a 
collection,  he  gets  rattled,  looks  shame¬ 
faced  and  will  discuss  everything  from 
the  -battle  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
beet  sugar  crop  of  Colorado  before  get¬ 
ting  down  to  the  real  object  of  his 
visit.  He  did  not  think  that  such  a 
situation  should  exist.  It  was  not  so 
in  other  lines,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
insurance  should  be  made  the  goat.  He 
commented  on  the  relations  between 
the  company  and  the  agent,  declaring 
that  agents  are  giving  a  high  class  of 
service  to  companies,  and  are  particular 
for  their  own  reputation  that  no  bad 
risks  go  in  under  false  representation 
in  the  daily  report. 

Mr.  Appleton  made  a  few  remarks 
expressing  his  pleasure  in  being  with 
the  specials  and  agents. 

No  Need  for  Electric  Light 

Secretary  Swinnerton,  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental,  made  a  clever  talk,  in  which 
he  discussed  factiously  the  fire  record 
of  Albany  and  Troy.  He  said  that 
some  cities  in  Eastern  New  York  did 
not  need  any  electric  lights  at  night 
because  there  was  generally  a  fire  in 
progress  which  kept  the  streets  illumin¬ 
ated. 

Bert.  Maxson,  of  the  Continental, 
briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Albany  Field  Club  and  its  objects. 
William  C.  Rose,  of  Rose  &  Kiernan, 


was  asked  to  recite  “Modjeska  in 
Camille.”  It  is  a  mining  camp  poem 
about  a  couple  of  frontier  characters 
whose  histrionic  education  was  received 
in  burlesque  houses,  and  when  they 
saw  the  tragey  queen  in  trouble,  about 
to  be  deserted  by  Armand,  her  lover, 
they  rushed  to  her  rescue,  putting  the 
audience  in  a  panic.  When  Mr.  Rose 
tires  of  fire  insurance  Mr.  Belasco  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  him.  J.  M.  Caro- 
thers  and  E.  H'.  Hornbostel  were  among 
other  speakers. 

Clarence  Axman,  editor  of  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter,  answering  Mr.  Byrne, 
said  that  the  fact  that  policyholders  ac¬ 
cepted  policies  without  reading  them 
was  the  greatest  tribute  possible  to  the 
fire  insurance  companies  and  their  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  did  not  think  “the  policies 
were  all  Greek”  to  the  public,  nor  could 
they  be  so  as  long  as  Mr.  Appleton  and 
other  able  representatives  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  departments  passed  on  new  poli¬ 
cies  which  could  not  be  issued  without 
their  approval. 

The  Diners 

A  full  list  of  those  present  follows: 

Henry  D.  Appleton  (The  Man  You  Run 
to  When  In  Trouble),  James  A.  Swim 
nerton  (He  Never  Loses  His  Smile), 
John  B.  Dacey  (Mr.  President),  Charles 
Hoyt  Smith  (The  Gibson  Man),  Edga  • 
M  Griffith  (Also,  Mr.  President),  Alex 
ander  J.  Bates,  W.  W.  Lenox  (The 
Use  and  Occupancy  Expert),  W.  C. 
Rose  (Richard  Mansfield  Was  No 
Better),  F.  L.  Owen  (  H.  A.  Smith  is 
His  Hero),  F.  A.  Van  Duzer  (Why  Not 
Insure  With  a  Local  Company?),  R.  F. 
Van  Vranken  (Home,  Sweet  Home). 
E.  C.  Jesup,  Alexander  J.  Young,  R 
V.  De  Witt  Walsh  (The  Clubman),  and 
Goldsmith  C.  Stephens,  Bert  Maxson 
(Very  Much  Present),  W.  N.  Van  Als- 
tine  (Custodian  of  Flowers),  B.  S.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  John  V.  McHarg,  M.  A.  Kunz- 
inger,  Joseph  H'.  Mayers  (Roots  for  the 
Honeymoon  Haven),  H.  F.  Lesc'h,  F.  C. 
Naulty,  and  R.  M.  Carothers  (A  Son 
of  His  Dad),  Clarence  H.  Russell  (Not 
Responsible  for  His  First  Name),  A. 
J.  Halsey,  Roy  Ling  (Envies  Paderew¬ 
ski’s  Hair),  Thomas  F.  Rice,  F.  A. 
Ramsay,  H.  L.  Hill,  George  E.  Cantine, 
L.  C.  Shaul,  George  S.  Tomkins,  J.  M. 
Carothers  (Of  That  Old  Guard),  E.  H'. 
Hornbostel  (A  Name  You  Can’t  Forget, 
Nor  Can  You  Spell  It,  and  who  is  the 
champion  swimmer  of  the  special 
agents),  C.  A.  Porth,  Arthur  Birch- 
enough,  C.  E.  H.  Van  Allen,  R.  H.  Moore 
(His  Check  Signature  Is  That  of  a 
Trust  Magnate),  G.  W.  C.  Farrington 
(He’s  From  Peabody,  Mass.),  J.  E.  Poole 
(His  Office  is  a  Special  Agents’  Club), 
A.  T.  Lovett  (The  Judge,  Sah!),  E.  J. 
Dignum,  Mr.  Wight,  and  George  H. 
Russell. 
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If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem  — 

of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 

Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


TO  ENTER  THE  FIRE  FIFl  I)  der  his  management  in  the  New  York 

iv  i-iuui  1  ml  ■  mil  riLLU  office  of  the  Aetna. 


PLANS  OF  A  HARTFORD  COMPANY 


BLURRED  STAMPS 

Causes  Insurance  Company  to  Lose 
Case  in  New  Jersey — Court’s 
Decision 


The  Court  of  Errors  of  New  Jersey 
has  affirmed  the  finding  of  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Stevens  in  a  suit  involving  a 
rubber  stamp  guaranty.  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  Stevens  had  decreed  the  elimination 
from  the  policy  of  a  “rubber  stamp 
guaranty,”  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
insurance  company  h3d  disclaimed  lia¬ 
bility  for  loss  when  the  premises  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  policy,  101103  Mech.n  c 
street,  Jersey  City,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  November  20,  1910. 

Following  the  fire  which  destroyed 
Mr.  Seymour’s  property  the  German- 
American  Insurance  Company  refuse  1 
to  pay  the  less  because,  contrary  ta  a 
guaranty  stamped  cn  the  policy,  t!  0 
premises  were  not  occupied  “exclus  vc- 
ly  for  dwellings  above  the  first  or  grade 
floor  thereof.” 

In  his  opinion  the  vice  chancellor  de¬ 
scribed  the  guaranty  stamped  on  the 
policy  as  “very  much  blurred  and  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  unreadable.” 


Automobile  Insurance  Company  Ex¬ 
pands — E.  J.  Perrin  to  Supervise 
New  York  and  New  Jersey 

The  Automobile  Insurance  Company, 
of  Hartford,  has  made  formal  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  New  York  and  Suburban 
Fire  Insurance  Exchanges  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  write  fire  business  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  As  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  acceptance  has  been  accomplished, 
probably  some  time  in  the  coming 
week,  the  Company  will  enter  these  two 
States  for  residential  fire  risks. 

The  Automoble  Insurance  Company 
is  one  of  the  affiliated  companies  of 
the  Aetna  Life,  Morgan  C.  Bulkeley 
being  president  of  both  corporations. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  fire 
business  will  be  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Edw.  J.  Perrin,  Jr.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  departments  at  present  un- 


LUMBER  LOSS  COST  CO’S  $135,091 

Adjustment  of  the  loss  on  the  Weed 
Lumber  Company’s  yard  No.  3  at  Weed, 
Cal.,  destroyed  by  fire  March  4,  has 
been  completed,  the  insurance  loss  be¬ 
ing  $135,091.  Insurance  of  $150,000 
was  carried  on  lumber,  says  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Report.  Of  this  amount  the 
stock  companies  covered  for  $135,000, 
the  Manufacturing  Woodworkers’  Un¬ 
derwriters  of  Chicago  carrying  the  re¬ 
maining  $15,000.  The  loss  on  this  item 
was  adjusted  for  $74,075.  On  the  equip¬ 
ment  item  there  was  $74,000  insurance 
in  the  stock  companies,  and  $10,000  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Manufacturing  Woodwork¬ 
ers’  Underwriters.  Loss  under  this 
item  was  settled  for  $61,016.  Use  and 
occupancy  insurance  for  $30,000  was 
also  carried  on  the  loss,  the  adjustment 
of  which  is  proving  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  kind  ever  called  for  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


SAMPLE  SlMMOWPS’  SERVICE 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


SLIDING  SCALE  SCHEDULES 


WERE  DENIED  DRUGGISTS’  CO. 

Letter  of  Protest  to  Department  Throws 
Light  on  Its  Antagonism  to 
Rate  Law 


In  view  of  recent  activities  of  the 
American  Druggists’  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  at  Trenton,  the  following  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  Company  some  time 
ago  to  the  Department  of  Banking  and 
Insurance,  and  never  before  published, 
is  interesting: 

“We  would  respectfully  submit  that 
our  basis  schedule  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  law  (Ramsay  Act),  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  we  are  anxious  to 
comply  with  the  law,  in  removing  so 
far  as  possible  all  sliding  scale  charges. 

“In  your  letter  you  state  that  com¬ 
panies  filing  schedules  which  do  not 
contain  a  sliding  scale  have  a  right 
to  complain  when  other  companies  file 
scales  which  do  contain  sliding  sched¬ 
ule.  May  we  submit  for  your  consider¬ 
ation  that  in  our  opinion  the  law  does 
not  contemplate  that  one  company 
should  have  the  right  to  complain  about 
the  manner  in  which  other  companies 
conduct  their  business,  so  long  as,  of 
course,  they  comply  respectively  with 
the  law  itself?  We  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  general  companies 
operating  in  New  Jersey  under  one  and 
the  same  schedule  are  not  at  all  pleased 
to  see  us  doing  business  because  we  do 
not  make  the  exact  same  charges.  We 
are  certain  too  that  if  these  companies 
acting  through  the  New  Jersey  actuarial 
or  rating  bureau  could  make  use  of 
your  department  in  driving  us  from 
the  State  they  would  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  this,  but  we  are  sure  that 
your  department  will  not  lend  itself 
to  any  such  aim. 

“We  believe  that  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  schedules  as  filed 
lor  the  other  companies  will  also  dis¬ 
close  sliding  schedules.  In  fact,  we 
have  never  yet  come  in  touch  with  a 
basis  schedule  which  did  not  provide 
tor  such  differential  scale  to  take  care 
of  conditions  which  of  necessity  are 
varying  in  degree  and  cannot  be  spe¬ 
cifically  reduced  to  a  certainty  with 
reference  to  such  varying  degree. 

Special  Conflagration  Hazard 

“If  we  understand  correctly  your 
principal  objection  is  to  that  part  of 
cur  basis  schedule  which  provides  for 
‘special  conflagration  hazard’  and  we 
believe  that  you  are  certainly  justified 
in  asking  that  we  endeavor  to  reduce 
this  to  a  certainty.  We  want  to  do  so.” 


ENVIRONMENT  CHARGES 


Filed  by  Atlee  Brown  With  New  Jersey 
Insurance  Department — Some 
New  Features 


The  new  environment  charges  of  the 
New  Jersey  Rating  Expert,  filed  at 
Trenton,  are  interesting  to  underwriters. 
A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for 
vacant  buildings  or  idle  manufacturing 
plants  when  conditions  of  new  or  re¬ 
occupancy  would  require  more  than 
ordinary  alterations  and  repairs;  or 
properties  remote  from  railroad  and 
shipping  accommodations  originally  se¬ 
lected  for  water  power  facilities  or 
lower  cost  of  suburban  or  country 
labor;  or  idle  manufacturing  plants  or 
both  with  a  limited  occupancy  in  parts; 
buildings  in  locations  where  the  orig¬ 
inal  advantages  of  natural  resources 
of  raw  stock  may  be  depleted  or  ex¬ 
hausted;  migratory  occupancy;  or 
buildings  where  the  original  purposes 
of  the  location  may  be  largely  removed. 

Other  charges  follow: 

2.  Locations  within  limit  of  public  fire  pro¬ 
tected  zones,  but  so  situated  that  full 
protection  of  public  fire  department  ap¬ 
paratus  and  devices  may  not  be  readily 
obtained  to  all  parts  of  building  or 
plant. 

Charge  50  per  cent,  of  the  difference 
between  the  Class  Town  rate  and  the 


rate  for  outside  of  public  protection 
for  Class  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  EE,  F,  FF, 
only. 

Wharf  or  Bulkhead  buildings  and  con¬ 
tents  or  when  buildings  are  on  water 
or  marsh  front,  practically  inaccessible 
on  one  or  all  sides  for  public  fire  de¬ 
partment  apparatus  or  operation  of 
private  fire  brigade. 

Charge  each  side  one-quarter  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  Class  Town  rate  for 
Class  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  EE,  F,  I’F,  and 
the  charge  for  outside  of  protection. 

Note. — No  charge  to  be  made  when 
Public  Fire  Boat  protection  is  readily 
obtainable. 

q.  Boardwalk  Property,  other  than  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  hotel  buildings  and 
hotel  contents  .  .5° 

5.  Density  of  Population,  congested  neigh 

borhood  or  general  lack  of  intelligence 
as  to  fire  prevention  ordinances  and 
sanitary  requirements: 

(a)  Buildings  mainly  of  brick  or  stone 

construction  . 1° 

Contents  . '. . 25 

(b)  Buildings  mainly  of  frame  construc¬ 
tion  . 25 

Contents  . °° 

( c )  Severe  building  conditions  of  poor 

environment  . 5° 

Contents  . . • . ;  -75 

6.  Conflagration  sections  in  accordance  with 

publications  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters: 

(a)  Buildings  mainly  of  brick  or  stone 

construction  . 05 

(b)  Buildings  mainly  of  frajne  construc¬ 
tion  . . . ■  ■  -10 

7.  Where  oil  tanks,  explosives,  nitro  cellu¬ 

lose  and  other  high  combustibles  form 
exposure  to  property.  The  general  ex¬ 
posure  schedule  to  be  figures  at  one- 
half  of  the  actual  distance  and  the 
table  of  charges  increased  100  per  cent. 


LOCOMOTIVE  FORM 


Insurance  Coverage  Includes  While 
Engine  is  on  Piers  and  Floats — 
Rate  25  Cents 


Rates  on  $1,439,375  insurance  of  the 
Undercliff  Terminal  &  Warehouse  Co., 
of  Edgewater,  N-  J.,  premium  $11,676, 
have  recently  been  filed  in  Trenton.  A 
number  of  policies  of  $10,000  each  were 
written  on  each  locomotive.  The  loco¬ 
motive  rate  is  25  cents;  and  the  form 
in  part  follows: 

“It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  this 
policy  covers  all  loss  or  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  fire  to  the  locomotive  above 
described,  while  it  is  in  operation  or 
laid  up  anywhere  in  the  above  descr.bed 
premises,  including  while  it  is  on  the 
piers  owned  by  the  assured  or  on  rail¬ 
road  floats  tied  up  at  such  piers  outside 
of  any  building  or  shed. 

“Privilege  granted  to  use  coal  or  pe¬ 
troleum  for  fuel  and  the  use  of  wood 
for  kindling  purposes  is  also  permitted. 

“This  policy  covers  fuel  for  use  in 
the  operation  of  the  above  described 
locomotive  contained  thereon  or  about 
same. 

“Privilege  to  do  such  work  and  use 
such  materials  as  are  usual  to  operation 
of  a  locomotive;  to  operate  at  all  hours 
and  to  make  necessary  alterations  and 
repairs.” 


F.  P.  A.,  whose  column  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  more  widely  quoted 
than  any  column  in  America,  was  for¬ 
merly  an  insurance  man.  He  says  that 
one  reason  that  he  is  a  good  column 
conductor  is  that  he  was  a  mighty  poor 
insurance  man. 


BILLETTER  GETS  LICENSE 

Among  the  names  in  the  supplemental 
list  of  brokers  licensed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Insurance  and 
P.anking  and  just  made  public  is  that 
of  H.  Billetter,  of  Philadelphia-  Mr. 
Billetter  will  be  remembered  as  the 
enterprising  broker  who  was  going  to 
tell  the  business  men  of  Summit,  N.  J., 
all  about  rates  and  what  they  should 
ray  for  their  insurance,  although  he 
l.ad  neglected  the  formality  of  getting 
a  Jersey  license.  Now,  he  is  prepared 
to  speak  anywhere  from  the  Palisades 
to  the  Delaware  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  he  makes  a  convert  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  he  can  place  his  insurance. 


DIES  IN  WORKHOUSE 

Frank  W.  Anthony  died  last  week  in 
the  New  Castle  County  Workhouse, 
where  he  was  awaiting  sentence  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Delaware  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Death  was  caused  by  heart 
trouble. 

Anthony,  with  his  son  Claire,  and 
Ronald  F.  Brennan  last  week  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  fraudulently  using 
the  mails  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  three  fake  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  in  Delaware. 


A  $75,00  fire  occurred  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  last  Friday  when  the  American 
Fixture  and  Show  Case  Company’s 
plant  was  partially  destroyed. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


Z  3,303,3 

3.307,0 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069. 140  67 


4.310.  836.19 


4  500.404  12 


4.601.140  81 


5.190. 017.40 


5.553.  270.  70 


5.725.  909  34 


6.097.  667.  20 


6,250,  526  I 


6.350.079  09 


1252  267-00 


1.257,  056  25 


1322  078 . 


1/406.061  54 


1.510  .064 . 23 


1.576.330.  62 


1,654. 804.61 


1,700.  761.60 


1.703.433.67 


1.725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. Z00.7I3.78 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 

The  North  River  Insurance  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Capital 

$500,000.00 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 


Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 
CRUM  &  FORSTER, 


Assets 

$2,862,188.95 

New  York  General  Agents 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


Marine 

and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Boat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 


BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATL1N,  Ass’t  Secretary 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


March  26,  1916. 
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UNEARNED  PREMIUM  RESERVES 

NOT  EASY  TO  FIGURE  THEM 

Difficulties  Explained  in  New  York  In¬ 
surance  Department’s  Report 
on  First  Bulgarian 


One  of  the  most  complicated  records 
•  for  a  re-insurance  company  to  keep  is 
that  of  the  unearned  premium  reserve.  It 
is  difficult  to  prevent  errors  in  prin¬ 
ciple  from  creeping  into  a  company’s 
method  of  compiling  this  liability. 
Some  light  on  unearned  premium  re¬ 
serve  calculations  is  shown  by  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department’s  report  on 
the  United  States  Branch  of  the  First 
Bulgarian  Insurance  Company,  of 
Roustchoul,  Bulgaria,  of  which  Snow  & 
Thieme  are  managers.  The  Company’s 
total  ledger  assets  here  are  $1,444,030, 
and  its  surplus  to  policyholders  $530,257. 

In  its  report  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  the  Company’s  records 
in  connection  with  the  unearned  pre¬ 
mium  reserve  are  accurately  and  well- 
kept,  but  various  errors  in  principle 
were  found  in  the  Company’s  method 
of  compiling  this  liability,  which  are 
described  in  detail  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  sub-heads: 

Business  During  Last  Week  of  Year 

(a)  A  number  of  the  ceding  com¬ 
panies  make  it  a  practice  to  notify  the 
“Bulgaria”  on  or  about  December  21 
of  each  year  to  close  their  accounts 
for  the  current  year.  Therefore  the 
business  written  during  the  last  week 
of  each  year  has  not  been  included  in 
the  reserve  of  the  current  year,  but  is 
entered  in  the  reserve  of  the  following 
year.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
one  year  business  written  during  the 
last  week  of  December  will  expire  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  pecember,  and  will 
not  appear  either  in  the  reserve  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  or  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  In  other  words,  no  re¬ 
serve  is  carried  in  any  annual  state¬ 
ment  as  of  December  31  for  the  one 
year  business  written  during  the  last 
week  of  December. 

The  reserve  on  the  business  for  the 
week  ending  December  31,  1914,  was 
found  to  approximate  $9,750,  but  as  the 
premiums  for  this  business  have  not 
been  included  in  the  Agents’  Balances, 
the  net  increase  in  liability  is  relatively 
slight. 

Re-insurance  Premiums  Ceded 

(b)  In  compiling  the  reserve  records, 
the  Company  has  entered  the  actual  re¬ 
insurance  premiums  ceded,  and  not  the 
original  premiums,  and  has  calculated 
the  reserve  on  the  said  re-insurance 
premiums.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  re-insurance  premiums  and  the 
original  premiums  are  the  same,  but  a 
certain  number  of  risks  were  found 
where  differences  existed  between  the 
two  premiums,  and  these  differences 
had  not  ben  ascertained  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  taken  into  consideration  in 
computing  the  reserve  liability. 

Section  22  of  the  Insurance  Law  pro¬ 
vides  in  part  that  “the  corporation  as¬ 
suming  liability  by  re-insurance  from 
the  corporation  issuing  the  original 
policy  shall  maintain  a  reserve  equal 
to  that  which  the  re-insuring  corpora¬ 
tion  would  have  been  required  to  main¬ 
tain  upon  the  amount  re-insured  had  it 
retained  the  liability  ceded  by  it,”  and 
the  official  blank  provides  that  any  such 
“excess  of  original  premiums  over  the 
amount  received  for  re-insurance”  shall 
be  shown  on  page  6,  line  3. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  making  future  reports 
to  this  department,  the  Company  be 
advised  to  ascertain  and  respect  the 
above  noted  excesses. 

Method  of  Applying  Cancellations  to 
Premiums 

(c)  As  referred  to  in  the  report  on 
admission  of  this  Company  to  the 
United  States  in  January,  1912,  the 
Company’s  method  of  applying  cancel¬ 
lations  to  the  premiums  in  force  was 
incorrect  and  resulted  in  creating  an 
excessive  reserve  liability. 

This  method  was  corrected  during 
March,  1913,  and  the  terminations  by 
cancellation  have  been  properly  applied 


since  that  date.  However,  the  term 
premiums  in  force  December  31,  1914, 
and  written  prior  to  Mar.,  1913,  have  not 
received  proper  credit  for  cancellations, 
and  therefore  the  reserve  liability  re¬ 
ported  December  31,  1914,  on  this  term 
business  is  excessive. 

It  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
spend  the  necessary  time  to  accurately 
ascertain  the  amount  of  this  over 
charge,  but  it  is  estimated  at  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000. 

Computing  Reserves 

(d)  The  Company  in  its  annual  state¬ 
ment  has  computed  the  reserve  on  the 
customary  50  per  cent,  basis  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  annual  statement  blank, 
and  the  said  reserve  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $747,240.36.  From  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  business  written  during 
the  year  it  was  found  that  the  premiums 
assumed  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  exceeded  by  approximately 
?100,000  the  premiums  assumed  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  There¬ 
fore,  had  the  Company  chosen  to  com¬ 
pute  the  reserve  on  the  statutory  or 
pro  rata  basis,  the  reserve  would  have 
been  decreased  by  approximately  $25,000. 


SUE  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Interesting  Point  About  Water  Drain¬ 
age  in  Suit  Brought  by  Insurance 
Companies  in  Rochester 


An  interesting  action  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  is  brought  by  Blaine  G.  Snook,  of 
Walker,  and  several  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  against  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

According  to  the  complaint,  in  March, 
1913,  agents  of  the  railroad  company 
negligently  allowed  a  sluiceway  which 
it  maintained  to  carry  surface  water 
from  its  tracks  to  become  clogged,  with 
the  result  that  it  overflowed.  The 
water  came  into  contact  with  some 
barreled  lime  on  Snook’s  premises,  and 
this  contact  started  a  fire  that  consum¬ 
ed  several  valuable  buildings. 

Snook  carried  insurance  totaling 
$20,009,  which  the  companies  paid.  He 
seeks  to  recover  damages  of  $10,000  ad¬ 
ditional,  claiming  that  his  loss  exceed¬ 
ed  his  insurance  by  that  sum.  The  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  suing  to  collect 
from  the  railroad  company  the  amounts 
paid  to  Snook. 

The  railroad  company  alleges  by 
way  of  defense  that  the  overflow 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
country  was  flooded.  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Dayton  flood  and  other  floods  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  valley. 


James  L.  Willard,  who  died  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  early  this  month,  was  of  recent 
years  an  adjuster  of  fire  insurance 
losses.  Before  that  he  was  a  special 
agent,  and  for  many  years  was  with 
the  Travelers,  of  Hartford. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on  March 
17  the  action  of  the  committee  on  sur¬ 
veys  in  adopting  “Field  Practice,”  the 
inspection  manual  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  as  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  board  for  safeguarding 
common  fire  hazards  was  reported. 


The  jury  in  the  case  of  Louis  J.  and 
Alexander  .1.  Bimberg,  on  trial  at  Salem, 
N.  J.,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
burn  the  plant  of  the  American  Oil 
Cloth  Company,  could  not  agree,  and 
a  mistrial  resulted. 


I<ire,  1  ornmlo  mid  Automobile  Insurance 

American  o 

f  Newark 
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1846 
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Total  A MNetM 

810,00  1.003.21 

I*.  I..  HOADLEY 

President 

C.  E.  Sheldon,  V.  Pres*t. 

C.  W.  Hailey,  V.  Pren’t. 

F.  Hoadley,  Secretary 

A.  C.  Cyphers,  Treat*. 

GETS  $3,000,000  LINE 


National  Captures  D.  &  H.  Schedule 
From  Lloyds — Part  of  Line 
Self-1  nsured 


A  topic  of  considerable  discussion 
among  Eastern  New  York  field  men  for 
the  past  two  weeks  has  been  the  rumor 
that  some  company  had  taken  over 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  schedule,  including  the  United 
Traction  schedule  at  Albany  and  Troy, 
the  Hudson  Valley  schedule,  which  is 
an  interurban  trolley  system  running 
from  Troy  to  Warrensburgh,  through 
Saratoga  and  Glens  Falls,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  buildings  in  Albany,  and 
the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  at  Lake 
George  and  the  Champlain  Hotel  at 
Bluff  Point.  It  is  now  stated  the  com¬ 
pany  is  the  National  of  Hartford.  The 
rate  is  said  to  be  nineteen  cents.  It  is 
reported  that  the  line  is  over  $3,000,000. 

The  insurance  on  the  D.  &  H.  prop¬ 
erties  for  the  past  several  years  has 
been  carried  by  the  company's  insur¬ 
ance  fund  and  the  London  Lloyds,  with 
the  exception  of  some  excess  insurance 
on  the  two  summer  hotel  properties 
which  was  carried  by  some  of  the  stock 
companies  at  tariff  rates. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Poughkeepsie 
Traction  schedule  has  been  lost  to  the 
local  agents,  and  the  line  has  been 
taken  over  by  three  prominent  Eastern 
Union  companies. 


WATERTOWN  RATES 

Because  inspectors  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  declare  the 
stone  pump  house  to  be  liable  to  fire 
and  its  wiring  unsafe,  the  water  supply 
inadequate  In  certain  sections  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  the  fire  alarm  not 
housed  in  a  fire  proof  building  and 
make  numerous  other  criticisms,  the 
State  board  will  boost  the  basic  rate  of 
insurance  in  Watertown  from  30  to  42 
cents.  Announcement  of  this  threat¬ 
ened  increase  was  received  by  Mayor 
Isaac  R.  Breen  from  the  Syracuse  Jiead- 
auarters  of  the  State  board,  with  the 
request  that  the  matter  be  presented 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  common 
council. 


The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


MORTGAGED  PROPERTY  LOANS 

FAVORED  BROKERS  CRITICISED 

Dutcher  and  Edmister  Defend  Their 
Activities — Practice  is  Thirty 
Years  Old 


At  a  meeting  of  fire  insurance  brok¬ 
ers  last  week,  called  by  D.  F.  Driscoll, 
to  protest  against  any  amendment  of 
the  banking  laws  relating  to  control  of 
insurance  on  mortgaged  property  and 
to  favor  passage  of  a  bill  relating  to 
loans  of  life  companies  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  brokers,  considerable  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  activities  of 
Dutcher  &  Edmister,  whose  affiliations 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  are  unusually  close. 

Attitude  of  Life  Companies 

It  was  stated  that  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  will  accept  insur¬ 
ance  from  brokers,  if  written  on  Equit¬ 
able  forms;  and  that  the  New  York 
Life  will  accept  such  insurance.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Metropolitan  had  not 
changed  its  position.  One  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  explained  how  Dutcher  &  Edmister 
first  got  this  business,  and  he  made 
the  statement  that  he  thought  if  it 
could  be  placed  by  the  general  run  of 
brokers,  the  same  as  is  insurance  not 
on  property  mortgaged  to  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company,  that  the  assured  would 
get  better  service.  John  A.  Eckert  said 
that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade 
and  he  believed  that  there  should  be 
competition  in  every  line  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  if  the  public  is  to  get  the  best 
service.  He  did.  not  see  why  brokers 
should  be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Driscoll  told  of  the  passage  of 
the  law  which  prohibits  banks  and 
trust  companies  from  making  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  loan  regarding  the  placing 
of  the  insurance,  and  of  an  attempt  made 
to  repeal  this  law.  He  said  that  the 
committee  which  framed  the  law  con¬ 
sisted  of  many  of  the  representative 
bankers  of  the  State,  including  A.  Bar¬ 
ton  Hepburn.  “It  is  not  only  audacious 
but  outrageous  that  the  work  of  this 
committee  should  be  nullified.” 

Statement  by  Dutcher  &  Edmister 

A  representative  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  was  given  the  following 
interview  by  Mr.  Dutcher,  of  Dutcher 
<fc  Edmister: 

“There  has  been  considerable  agita¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  going  on  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  It  has  been  fos¬ 
tered  chiefly  by  D.  F.  Driscoll,  who 
presided  at  the  Hotel  Belmont  meeting. 
So  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  this  move¬ 
ment  is  supported  only  by  a  small  group 
of  brokers,  practically  those  who  have 
lost  business.  Their  attitude  under 
the  circumstances  is  not  surprising  and 
certainly  is  not  disinterested. 

“The  position  of  the  mortgagee,  who 
in  most  cases  has  a  larger  monetary 
interest  in  the  property  than  any  other 
interest,  is  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  use  every  appropriate  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  investment-  He  is  just  as  fully 
warranted  in  selecting  his  own  broker 
as  he  would  be  in  choosing  his  own  at¬ 
torney  in  such  a  transaction.  It  is  by 
no  means  unusual  for  an  individual 
mortgagor  to  impose  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  do  the  corporations  which  have 
been  criticised  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment.  If  any  such  law  is  to  be  passed 
it  would  seem  proper  to  apply  it  to  all 
those  who  loan  money  on  mortgages." 

System  in  Vogue  for  Thirty  Years 

Mr.  Dutcher  said  that  the  present 
system  had  been  in  vogue  for  thirty 
years,  and  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  mean  a  great  deal  of  extra  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  mortgagee.  “There  are 
8,000  brokers  in  New  York  City,”  he 
declared,  “and  less  than  35  attended 
this  widely  advertised  meeting.” 


Leroy  C.  Pardee,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
of  Page  &  Pardee,  died  recently,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 


UNCOMPENSATED  INDEMNITY 

One  Company  Had  9,000  Policies  Can¬ 
celled  and  Not  Taken 
Last  Year 


The  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Co.  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  fire  insurance 
companies  are  “saddled”  with  a  large 
aggregate  of  uncompensated  indemnity 
every  year.  A  large  portion  of  this 
comes  from  “not  taken”  policies,  often 
held  for  some  time  without  payment 
of  any  earned  premiums.  A  few  days 
ought  to  be  time  enough  for  decision 
whether  a  policy  is  wanted  or  not. 

Agents  will  render  an  appreciated 
service  by  not  issuing  a  policy  uncer¬ 
tain  of  acceptance  without  having  at 
least  the  assurance  that  earned  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  if  policy  is  returned 
for  cancellation. 

Some  property  owners  methodically 
steal  periods  of  insurance  in  this  way. 

“Greater  caution  in  this  matter  is  re¬ 
quired  now  than  heretofore,  because  if 
a  policy  is  held  after  date  of  its  com¬ 
mencement,  revenue  stamps  are  with¬ 
out  rebate,”  says  the  Glens  Falls.  “One 
company,  doing  a  large  business,  says 
it  had  about  9,000  ‘cancelled’  and  ‘not 
taken’  policies  returned  last  year.  If 
we  may  suppose  that  they  averaged  ten 
days  of  unpaid  earned  premium  the  ag¬ 
gregate  will  be  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years.  ‘Trial’  policies  are  a  trouble 
to  agents  and  expensive  to  companies.” 
*  *  * 

Bill  Killed  in  Committee 

The  thirty  day  premium  bill  has  been 
killed  in  the  insurance  committee  in 
Albany.  This  is  the  measure  endorsed 
by  the  agents’  association  and  fought 
by  the  Fire  Brokers  Association  of  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

NEW  FIRM  IN  HARRISBURG 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  chartered  by  William 
C.  Wanbaugh,  president;  William  H. 
Eby,  Jr.,  secretary;  and  Charles  T. 
Macloy,  vice-president,  to  do  a  general 
insurance  business.  Mr.  Wanbaugh  is 
district  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life. 


WILL  BE  READY  IN  APRIL 

The  Safeguard  Insurance  Company, 
of  Hartford,  expects  to  have  its  organi¬ 
zation  completed  and  ready  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  policies  early  in  April. 


CARRIED  BIG  MARINE  INSURANCE 

The  Indian  City,  bound  for  Hav-re 
with  11,000  bales  of  cotton  and  which 
was  sunk  in  the  war  zone  last  week, 
was  a  total  loss,  and  a  heavy  one  to 
the  marine  underwriters. 


The  Volga  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Petrograd,  have  opened  a  London 
branch,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
marine  and  fire  insurance.  Dr.  D. 
Jochelman  is  the  manager  for  England. 


The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  just  finished  the  examination  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  Albany  Insurance 
Company  and  the  City  of  New  York  In¬ 
surance  Company. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  18:1 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 
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January  1,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,889,180.99 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  727,908.12 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

O 

O 

• 

OF  HARTFORD, 

CONN, 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1914 

I  LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . . . 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance . 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses . 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities 

All  Other  Liabilities . 

Net  Surplus . 

. $2,000,000.00 

.  8.140,336.00 

612,523.00 

.  300,000.00 

.  350,462.00 

4,082,441.00 

Total  Assets . 

.. . .  $15,485,762.00 

JAMES  NICHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON.  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL 

C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS 

$6, 082, 441.nO 

First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Rent  Estate  (Equity)  . S'  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  in  Ranks  and  Office  .  3.8,387.53 

Afgents’  Balances  .  8 1 ,206.05 

Interest  and  Rents  Hue  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


Total  . . . $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


39,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.29 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders 


$1,363,943.32 


Total  . $1,614,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Hemsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


March  26,  1916. 
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FIRE  PREMIUMS  AND  INCURRED  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  ALL  RE-INSURANCE  TREATY  COMPANIES  ENTERFD 
IN  NEW  YORK  AS  PER  STATEMENT  TO  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


llalkan  National 

Bulgaria  . 

Cologne  . 

First  Re.  of  irtfd. 
First  Russian  .... 

Frankona  . 

Intern'd,  N.  Y. 
Hamburg  Assur.  .. 
Intern'd  Reassce. 

Takor  . 

Minerva  R.  &  R. 

Moscow  . 

Munich  . 

Northern  Moscow  . 

Patcrnelle  . 

Reassce.  Co.,  Paris 

Rossia  . 

Russian  Reins.  .. 

Salainandra  . 

Second  Russian  .. 

Skandia  . 

South  German  . . . . 
Swiss  National  ... 
Swiss  Reassce.  ... 
Union  &  Phenix  . 
Warsaw  . 


Premiums. 

57J99 

1910. 

Losses. 

5»°7o 

Ratio. 

8.3 

Premiums. 

1,073,891 

I9II. 

Losses. 

291,851 

Ratio. 

27.1 

Premiums. 

i,3S4,9ii 

1912 

Losses. 

801,949 

206,426 

672,565 

Ratio. 

51.8 

28.9 

63.4 

•  877,003 

401,747 

52.6 

1,161,985 

622,190 

57.0 

I  ,060,394 

.  674,213 

344,102 

Si.o 

911,630 

413,015 

37,941 

1,605,847 

45-3 

139-4 

54-9 

1,134,754 

235.519 

3,895,289 

602,655 

88,965 

1,880,405 

53.1 

•  2,026,944 

1,093,984 

53-9 

2, 920', 833 

37-7 

48.3 

•  i.779.56i 

861,112 

48.4 

1,895,718 

1,081,391 

57-0 

2,559,276 

553,884 

1,597,078 

5,340,491 

460,163 

1,273,07 3 
121,675 
950,494 

3, 205,182 
174,196 

49-7 

.  1 ,668,902 
.  4,848,583 

858,328 

7,729,102 

51-4 

56.3 

1,591,619 

5,004,871 

147,856 

925,168 

3,019,875 

5®u 

60.3 

20.3 

59-5 

60.0 

37.8 

335,564 

4,784,851 

i.053,H7 

1,855,801 

87,253 

2,609,547 

589,491 

888,686 

26.0 

54- 5 

55- 9 
47-9 

1,054,969 

5,259,360 

1,105,267 

2,404,984 

414,618 

3,437,030 

608,044 

1,392,812 

28.9 

65-3 

55-0 

57-9 

•  3.939.7t>4 

■  1.078,597 

•  1,725,236 

2,219,642 

532,342 

866,868 

56.3 

49-3 

50.2 

•  1, IOI.593 

565,626 

5L3 

1,118,452 

367,054 

675.219 

655,154 
825,623 
.  182,156 

626,645 

46,791 

197,169 

154,762 

305,608 

22,798 

56.0 

1,169,260 

685,839 

1,183,754 

716,003 

I,OI2,8l2 

900,130 

641,406 

282,885 

519,725 

365,579 

501,939 

346,544 

54-8 

4L2 

.  89,067 

.  227,699 

3,673 

4L94I 

4-1 

18.4 

29.  Z 
23.6 
37.0 

43-9 

51.0 

49-5 

38.5 

.20,094,301 

10,583,537 

52.6 

26,570,616 

13,596,o8o 

51-2 

34,397,059 

18,488,167 

53-7 

r,  »#»3 

Premiums.  Losses 
1,862,700  1,081,281 

1,261,578  759,585 

1,186,176  646,749 


t,  127,  .138 

276,304 

3,700,740 


33,9oi 

2.502,350 

589,143 

1,599,403 

5,698,479 

795,777 

638,088 

1,350,691 

5,800,250 

1,105,164 

2,420,470 

638,712 

1,203,377 

611.666 
1,380,416 

769.667 
1,153,024 

616,398 

38,321,812 


618,040 

152,906 

2,453,651 


1,594,900 

275,182 

957.918 

3,551,910 

396,932 


832,156 

3,636,644 

645,707 

1,552,123 

656 

695,309 

318,068 

743,425 

423,878 

649,754 

372,927 

22,359,701 


Ratio. 

58.0 

60.2 

545 

54-8 
55*  ^ 
66.3 


63.7 

46.7 
59-9 

62.3 
49-9 

61.6 

62.7 

58.4 
64.1 

57-8 

52.0 

53.9 

55-1 

56.3 

60.5 


, ,  .  1914. 

Premiums. 
1,815,469 
1,174,942 
1,180,827 
1,279,027 
1,139,068 
782,188 
1 ,489,062 
5,823,581 
603,696 
2,882.425 

586,974 

1,624,457 

6,177,479 

877,011 

493,922 

1,613,295 

5,040,480 

1,245,400 

2,886,492 

1,153,841 

767,145 

837,082 

2,096,550 

§15,655 

1,204,962 

243,891 

42,946,797 


Losses. 

1,226,707 

933,558 

848,096 

705,036 

721,338 

388,030 

636,471 

1,997,903 

221,749 

1.823,572 

406,37s 

1,106,838 

4,073,”7 

576,932 

626,717 

1,056,874 

4,203,886 

810,289 

1,801,336 

715,495 

610,124 

429,637 

i,i64,557 

486,671 

769,696 

462,480 

28,803,484 


Ratio. 

67.5 
79-5 

71.9 
55-1 
633 

49.6 

34-3 

3'-9 

63-3 

69.2 

68.1 
65-9 
65-7 

126.9 
65-5 
78.9 

65.1 
62.4 
62.0 
79-4 
51-3 
555 
59-6 

63-9 

189.6 

67.0 


TREATY  PREMIUMS  IN 

1914  $42,946,797 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
controls,  or  the  brokers  allied  with  him, 
in  the  companies  he  represents. 

Formerly  in  the  large  cities  especi¬ 
ally,  insurance  on  the  large  line  risks 
was  well  spread  around  among  agents, 
but  there  has  been  much  complaint  in 
recent  years  of  the  lack  of  exchange 
business  and  as  well  of  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  How  much  of  this  is  due  not 
only  to  re-insurance  treaties  but  also  to 
multiplicity  of  agents,  to  the  increasing 
number  of  underwriters  agencies  and 
to  larger  net  lines,  is  a  matter  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Philadelphia  Men  Wrong  in  Their 
Figures 

The  figures  presented  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Committee  referred  to  premi¬ 
ums  and  to  average  expense  ratio,  and 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  latter 
was  not  quite  correctly  computed.  The 
total  premiums  for  1913  of  the  nineteen 
quoted  re-insurance  companies  as  given 
in  an  authoritative  1914  fire  insurance 
chart  amounted  to  $36,441,829,  and  the 
total  expense  $11,155,162,  making  an 
expense  ratio  of  30.6  instead  of  29.6. 
Taken  from  the  same  source  the  total 
premium  for  1913  of  the  nineteen 
American  companies  quoted  were  $76,- 
785,795  and  expenses  $30,132,534,  or  an 
expense  ratio  of  39.2  instead  of  39.8. 
The  American  companies  quoted  are 
the  first  nineteen  in  alphabetical  order. 
It.  would  seem  that  the  truer  compari¬ 
son,  if  American  companies  only  are 
taken,  would  be  the  figures  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  doing  the  largest  business.  These 
aggregate  premiums  for  1913  of  $135, 
669,907  and  expenses  $51,762,914,  or  an 
expense  ratio  of  38.1.  The  expenses  of 
re-insurance  treaty  companies  are  nat¬ 
urally  lower  than  those  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  maintaining  expensive  agency 
plants  and  therefore  there  is  not  very 
much  to  be  said  on  that  score.  In  fact, 
they  must  needs  have  a  lower  expense 
ratio,  for  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
their  loss  ratio  will  exceed  that  of 
direct  writing  companies. 

Ratio  of  Losses  to  Premiums 

According  to  the  figures  taken  from 
the  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  the  ratio  of  paid  losses  to  premi¬ 
ums  for  all  stock  companies  reporting 
to  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  including  the  treaty  companies, 
was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years: 


Prem. 

Losses  Pd. 

Ratio 

1914. 

. .  $330,431,974 

$196,807,914 

59.3 

1913. 

. .  325,906,710 

173,797,201 

53.3 

1912. 

. .  309,657,967 

165,770,258 

53.5 

1911. 

. .  296,472,485 

162,835,672 

54.9 

1910. 

. .  287,705,151 

146,326.406 

50.8 

Some  More  Interesting  Figures 

Because  of  the  manifest  interest  in 


this  subject  there  is  presented  here¬ 
with  for  comparison  and  analysis  the 
premiums,  losses  and  ratios  of  each  of 
the  re-insurance  treaty  companies  for 
the  last  five  years.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  increase  in  premiums  this 
bears  out  the  statement  that  treaty 
companies  may  naturally  expect  higher 
loss  ratios  than  direct  writing  compa¬ 
nies.  But  the  interesting  point  dis¬ 
closed  is  the  continued  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  amount  of  business  done. 
The  premium  receipts  from  1910  to 
1914  increased  $22,852,496,  or  113.7  per 
cent.,  while  the  Increase  of  all  stock 
companies,  excluding  treaty  companies! 
for  the  same  period,  was  but  $19,874,- 
327,  or  a  gain  of  only  6.9  per  cent., 
which  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  property  values. 


PYRENE  AT  THE  FRONT 

“In  her  splendid  neutrality  program,” 
says  the  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  company,  “America  has 
contributed  nothing  more  humane  than 
the  Pyrene  Extinguisher.  These  extin¬ 
guishers  have  been  at  the  front  by  the 
thousands  since  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  having  been  officially  adopted  by 
the  European  governments  as  the  ‘most 
efficient  extinguishers  known,’  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  crisis  when  unchecked 
flames  would  spell  disaster. 

“Pyrene  has  been  in  daily  use  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  power  and  powder  of  the  great 
naval  and  military  forces  of  Europe.  It 
has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  air,  on 
the  land,  on  the  water  and  under  it.  IS 
will  prevent  an  army  transport  with 
its  precious  load  from  being  wrecked 
by  fire  as  readily  as  it  will  save  your 
automobile,  touring  the  paths  of 
peace.” 


NEW  HOME  FOR  PHOENIX 

The  Phoenix  of  London  is  erecting 
a  new  building  in  King  William  street, 
London,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
offices  which  the  Phoenix  has  occupied 
for  the  past  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years.  The  building  will  be  a 
handsome  structure,  in  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  this  Company. 


COL.  C.  T.  LOEHR  DEAD 

Colonel  Charles  T.  Loehr,  for  forty 
years  with  the  Virginia  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  died  recently  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Born  in  Altena, 
Westphalia,  Germany,  August  8,  1842, 
Colonel  Loehr  came  to  America  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  and  made  his 
home  at  Richmond.  He  was  a  man  of 
striking  individuality  and  widely  known 
and  popular.  As  a  young  man  Colonel 
Loehr  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  many  battles. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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AGENTS  2  PER  CENT.  TAX  BOND 


Must  be  Filed  by  Certain  Fire  Agents 
— One  Local  Fined 
$500 


About  twenty  Syracuse  fire  insurance 
men  have  filed  their  bonds  covering  the 
2  per  cent,  tax  on  fire  insurance  written 
in  companies  with  home  offices  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  State.  For  a  $500 
bond  the  premium  is  $5.  The  American 
Surety  Company  recommends  a  $1,500 
bond  which  permits  the  agent  to  write 
in  surrounding  villages  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  which  is  $7-50.  The  law  on 
the  subject — Section  134 — Insurance 
Law,  being  Chapter  304  of  the  Laws 
of  1913: 

“No  person  shall  act  as  agent  for 
any  foreign  insurance  corporation,  as¬ 
sociation  *  *  *,  effect  any  insurance 

upon  any  property  situated  in  any  city 
or  village  *  *  *  or  as  such  agent  pro¬ 
cure  such  insurance  to  be  effected  until 
he  shall  have  *  *  *  delivered  *  *  * 
a  bond  *  *  *  of  $500,  *  *  *  condi¬ 

tioned  that  he  will  actually  render  *  *  * 
on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  pay  *  *  *  (to  the  local  Fire  De¬ 
partment  through  the  supervisor  or 
Treasurer  of  the  fund)  $2  upon  every 
hundred  dollars  *  *  *  of  (foreign  insur¬ 
ance)  premiums.  If  any  such  agent 
shall  desire  to  transact  business  in 
more  than  one  city,  town  or  village,  he 
may,  instead  of  executing  and  delivering 
a  separate  ($500)  bond  for  each  section 
*  *  *  execute  and  file  with  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  a  bond  *  *  * 
of  $1,500  with  such  sureties  as  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  shall  approve,  conditioned 
that  he  will  make  his  account  and  pay 
the  sums  so  required  in  each  city,  town 
or  village  in  which  he  shall  effect  in¬ 
surance.” 

Recently  a  fire  insurance  agent  west 
of  Syracuse  was  fined  $500  for  not  com¬ 
plying  with  this  section.  The  bond 
when  once  filed  is  a  “continuing”  in¬ 
strument  and  remains  in  force  from 
year  to  year. 


BRADWAY  APPOINTMENT 

Considerable  interest  has  been  taken 
;n  Philadelphia  in  the  appointment  of 
William  Bradway  as  agent  of  the  Home 
Underwriters. 


LOCK  DOOR  WHEN  LOSS  COMES 


And  Sort  Out  Damaged  Stock,  Says 
Hardware  Mutual  Man 
in  Talk 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Hardware  Association,  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  P.  J.  Jacobs,  secretary  of 
the  Hardware  Dealers’  Mutual  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Wisconsin,  dis¬ 
cussed  this  topic:  “How  to  Prepare  a 
Proof  of  Loss.”  He  explained  the  form 
to  be  observed  in  placing  and  obtaining 
claims  for  damage  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance.  Like  most  technicalities,  he 
maintained,  the  salvaging  of  a  stock 
that  has  suffered  from  fire,  smoke  or 
water  is  based  on  common  sense. 

“When  a  stock  is  damaged,”  the 
speaker  told  the  hardware  men,  “you 
should  fasten  the  doors  and  windows  of 
your  place,  or  set  a  guard.  Then  you 
can  sort  out  the  damaged  stock  from 
the  stock  left  intact.  The  idea  that 
everything  should  be  left  untouched 
until  the  arrival  of  a  salvage  represen¬ 
tative,  is  a  mistaken  one.  As  long  as 
your  inventory  is  preserved  at  hand, 
the  appraiser  can  do  his  work  even 
more  efficiently  if  the  sorting  of  stock 
done  before  he  arrives.” 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  in 
the  conservatism  of  its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Viee-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  i 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 


(Continued  from  last  week) 

The  earliest  offering  of  stock  fire  in¬ 
surance  upon  the  basis  of  a  fixed  rate 
(meaning  other  than  assessment  or 
contributionship  insurance)  was  in 
1794,  and  the  company’s  proposals  em¬ 
braced  the  division  of  buildings  into 
four  classes,  each  carrying  a  different 
rate,  and  the  division  of  contents  into 
four  grades,  three  of  which  carried  a 
charge  to  be  added  to  the  building  rate, 
thus: 

Buildings 

1.  Brick  or  stone,  covered  with  slate, 
tiles  or  metal,  59  cents. 

2.  Brick  or  stone,  covered  with 
shingles,  60  cents. 

3.  The  sides  in  part  of  brick  or  stone 
and  in  part  of  wood,  70  cents. 

4.  The  sides  entirely  of  wood,  80 
cents. 

Contents 

Not  Hazardous:  At  same  rate  as 
building. 

Hazardous:  Add  to  rate  of  building, 
12%  cents. 

Extra  Hazardous:  Add  to  rate  of 
building,  25  cents. 

Special:  Rate  to  specially  agreed 

upon,  but  add  to  building  not  less  than 
50  cents- 

Massachusetts  Fire’s  Six  Classes 

Very  soon,  however,  the  idea  of 
further  differentiation  in  classes  of 
hazards  for  build  ngs  began  to  develop 
with  the  result  that  the  Massachusetts 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  1798,  put 
forward  six  classes,  three  of  them  cor¬ 
responding  to  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  of  those 
previously  named,  but  with  the  quali¬ 
fication  added  in  each  case  that  the 
building  should  stand  separate  from 
other  buildings,  or,  if  adjoining,  that 
they  should  be  separated  by  brick  par¬ 
tition  walls,  and  three  new  classes  were 
made  to  provide  for  the  others  where 
such  separation  by  brick  walls  did  not 
exist. 

In  1820  a  classification  was  put  for¬ 
ward  in  New  York  (very  likely  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  eight  com¬ 
panies  then  doing  business  in  that  city) 
which  embraced  eight  building  classes, 
beginning  with  “buildings  of  brick  or 
stone  covered  with  tile,  slate,  or  metal, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  solid  iron” 
and  ending  with  “buildings  entirely  of 
wood.” 

Closer  Subdivision 

So  far,  classification  and  rates  had 
been  upon  broad  group-divisions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  twenty  years,  however, 
the  idea  of  closer  subdivision  anil 
greater  differentiation  of  the  individual 
risk  evidently  gained  ground,  for  in 
1839,  in  a  tariff  of  rates  issued  for  New 
York  city  a  list  of  deficiency  charges 
is  set  forth  to  be  imposed  in  rating 
warehouses  and  stores  which  may  be 
taken  as  forerunners  of  the  schedule 
charges  imposed  to-day.  Thus,  there 
was  a  fixed  rate  of  thirty  cents  for  a 
brick  building  occupied  as  a  store  or 
warehouse,  not  exceeding  forty  feet  in 
height,  having  tile,  slate,  metal,  or 


cement  roof;  with  brick,  stone  or  metal 
glitters;  solid  iron  window  shutters;  no 
dormer  windows  or  skylights;  and  situ¬ 
ated  upon  a  street  not  less  than  fifty 
l'eet  wide;  and  to  the  rate  for  this  stan¬ 
dard  building  additional  charges  were 
required  to  be  made  for  deficiencies  in 
any  of  the  particulars  named,  the 
streets  being  listed  by  name,  and  a 
charge  fixed  upon  each  running  from 
four  cents  to  twenty-eight  cents  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  variation  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  width  required. 

The  simple  group  system  began  to 
d’sappear,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
complex  schedule  system  developed  in 
its  place;  and  with  the  latter  the  idea 
of  separately  determining  the  under¬ 
writing  results  upon  the  classes  pro¬ 
ducing  them  also  sprang  into  life.  Both 
grew  steadily  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
and  in  1860  there  were  in  use  special 
surveys  for  various  kinds  of  manufac¬ 
turing  risks,  such  as  cotton  mills,  wool 
mills,  paper  and  flour  mills,  tanneries, 
and  so  on.  So,  too,  in  time  appeared 
n  classification  ledger  providing  for 
debit  and  credit  accounts  with  some 
eighty-five  classes  of  risks;  by  the  use 
of  which  ledger,  it  was  assumed  that 
head  offices  would  be  able  to  show  just 
what  classes  were  profitable  or  the  re¬ 
verse.  This  marked  monumentally  the 
change  from  the  group  system  to  the 
class  system,  and  it  has  been  faithfully 
followed  up  by  many  companies  even 
to  the  present  day,  the  number  of 
classes  being  enlarged  to  keep  pace 
with  building  methods  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  and  manufacturing,  so 
that  in  at  least  one  classification  used 
to-day  there  are  1,600  classes,  with  new 
ones  being  added  from  time  to  time. 

Average  Rates  From  1871  On 

Before  turning  to  schedule  rating, 
which  is  the  great  modern  method  of 
rating,  it  would  be  well  to  note  the 
average  rate  of  insurance,  meaning 
thereby  the  sum  represented  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  premiums  charged  by  the 
total  risks  assumed.  This  lumps  to¬ 
gether,  of  course,  premiums  received 
from  buildings,  contents,  and  every 
form  of  insurance  against  fire. 


Frcm 

1871  to  1880  $.94 

1906 . 

$1.14 

From 

1881  to  1890  98 

1907 . 

1.16 

From  1891  to  1900  1.03 

1908 . 

1.14 

1901  . 

.  1.06 

1909 . 

1.12 

1902  . 

.  1.15 

1910 . 

1.08 

1903  . 

.  1.18 

1911 . 

1.09 

1904  . 

.  1.16 

1912 . 

1.08 

1905  . 

.  116 

1913 . 

1.06 

1914  Not  known 

It  is  worthy  of  note 

that  the 

rate 

to-day 

is  lower  than  it 

has  been 

since 

1901.  This  period  embraces  the  Balti¬ 
more  conflagration  of  1904,  with  an  in¬ 
surance  loss  of  $40,000,000,  and  San 
Francisco,  1906,  with  an  insurance  loss 
of  $163,000,000.  These  statistics  clear¬ 
ly  show  that  there  are  no  wide  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  average  rate  of  insurance. 

Universal  Mercantile  Schedule 
In  preparing  this  subject,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  schedule  for 
rating  buildings  of  fire  proof  construc¬ 


tion,  or  to  go  into  details  with  the  ex¬ 
posure  schedule,  as  the  time  alloted 
would  not  permit  it.  The  Universal 
Mercantile  Schedule  probably  originat¬ 
ed  with  F.  C.  Moore,  formerly  president 
of  the  Continental  Insurance  Company, 
but  various  committees  were  appointed 
who  co-operated  in  the  matter.  The 
schedule  was  tested  out  in  six  pre¬ 
liminary  editions  and  in  the  year  1893, 
it  was  published  practically  as  it  is 
to-day. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  any  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  will 
simply  give  it  to  you  with  the  ideas 
which  were  evidently  in  mind  by  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
The  Universal  Mercantile  schedule  lays 
claim  to  the  following  seven  funda¬ 
mental  principles. 

No.  1.  A  schedule  should  recognize 
a  key  rate  as  a  starting  point,  viz: 
The  rate  of  a  building  of  standard  con¬ 
structions  in  a  standard  environment — 
in  a  city  presenting  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  prevention,  discov¬ 
ery,  extinction,  and  confinement  of  fires 
to  single  buildings;  and  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  starting  point,  or  base 
rate,  of  one  city  as  compared  with  an¬ 
other  should  be  explainable  by  charges 
for  variation  from  standard.  Unless 
differences  between  two  cities  as  to  the 
same  character  of  structure  are  ex¬ 
plainable,  jealousies  and  antagonisms 
will  result  in  developing  adverse  legis¬ 
lation. 

No.  2.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  risks  of 
a  city  can  not  have  the  maximum  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  fire  department,  especially 
where  street  water  mains  are  of  in¬ 
adequate  sizes,  it  is  clear  that  all  risks 
in  the  city  should  not  be  rated  alike 
even  though  identical  in  construction 
and  occupancy,  but  that  they  should 
differ  according  to  sizes  of  street  mains, 
proximity  to  hydrants,  fire  engine 
houses,  etc. 

No.  3.  Certain  features  of  construc¬ 
tion,  self-releasing  floor  beam,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  improves  a  building,  are 
ct  no  benefit  to  the  stock.  The  stock, 
therefore,  should  not  receive  credit  for 
them  in  rate.  A  system  of  rating  which 
adds  some  fixed  sum  to  the  final  build¬ 
ing  to  get  the  stock  rate  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  result  in  an  inadequate  stock  rate. 

No.  4.  Fire  extinguishing  appliances, 
especially  for  throwing  water,  should 
not  receive  credit  in  computing  the 
rates  of  buildings,  because  water 
throwing  damages  stocks  to  a  greater 
extent  than  buildings. 

No.  5.  Exposure  in  the  case  of 
buildings  should  be  treated  differently 
from  stocks.  A  building  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  a  complete  pro¬ 
tection  to  its  stock,  but  require  a  charge 
in  its  own  rate  for  possible  damage 
to  its  exterior  paint,  etc. 

No-  6.  The  rate  of  a  stock  should 
approach  that  of  a  building  contain¬ 
ing  it  in  proportion  as  the  latter  is  of 
poor  construction,  liable  to  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
deficient  in  fire  extinguishing  appli¬ 
ances;  whereas,  there  should  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  rate  of  a  build¬ 
ing  and  its  stock  if  the  building  is  of 
standard  construction  and  its  fire  ex' 
tinguishing  appliances  are  of  the  best. 
And  this  difference  in  rate  should  never 
be  determined  as  a  matter  of  judgment 
but  by  some  automatic  process  which 
will  adjust  the  difference  in  rate  to 


the  conditions.  Unlike  other  schedules, 
the  Universal  has  provided  for  this 
vitally  important  feature. 

No.  7.  The  fire  record  of  a  city 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  com¬ 
puting  rates,  both  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  term  for  which  the  rate 
is  computed.  The  Universal  Schedule 
recognizes  this. 

Application  of  U.  M.  S. 

The  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule, 
with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  city 
of  Rochester,  where  it  was  first  applied 
almost  in  its  original  form,  has  not 
been  used  exactly  as  printed  in  any 
city  or  town.  It  should  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  radical  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  schedule  itself.  The 
difficulty  attending  a  Universal  Sched¬ 
ule  is  that  conditions  are  not  the  same 
in  any  twal  cities,  probably,  in  the 
world,  and  when  there  is  added  to  the 
larger  cities  the  variety  of  conditions 
found  in  the  country  districts,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  that  a  schedule  to 
meet  all  conditions  without  any  modi¬ 
fications  would  represent  the  work  per¬ 
haps  not  of  men  but  of  beings  of  some 
higher  power.  The  schedule  represents, 
probably,  the  first  attempt  to  approach, 
in  a  scientific  spirit  at  least,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rating  properties  for  fire  insur¬ 
ance  purposes.  Certain  charges  which 
appear  in  all  schedules,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  appear  in  the  Mercantile.  It 
is  possibly,  the  final  expression,  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  toward  a  schedule 
which,  although  built  somewhat  on  the 
old  lines,  still  involved  many  new  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  if  recognized  before,  had 
not  been  used. 

No  comment  on  any  of  the  various 
items  Which  enter  into  any  schedule 
has  been  made  up  to  this  point.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  desired  to  re¬ 
serve  all  comment  and  elucidation  of 
the  various  items  of  rating  schedules 
until  the  Universal  was  reached.  This 
is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  because 
its  use  in  so  many  cities  makes  it  a 
more  or  less  familiar  document  and 
because  it  contains  within  itself  the 
best  of  the  good  things  found  in  the  old 
schedules. 

In  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  others  the 
schedule  has  had  a  very  complete  test 
and  had  a  very  wide  use.  It  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  early  90’s  to  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  risks  in  Brooklyn,  but  in  the  year 
1900,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
present  rating  body,  “The  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange,”  it  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted  for  that  territory.  The 
varying  conditions  which  are  found  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  large  number 
of  buildings  to  which  it  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  makes  the  schedule  as  used  in 
that  territory  the  best  one  on  which  to 
base  comments. 

D.  The  reductions  for  fire  extinguish¬ 
ing  appliances. 

E.  The  exposure. 

F.  The  co-insurance. 

G.  Faults  of  management. 

(To  be  continued) 


GET  WASHINGTON  LICENSES 

Among  licenses  issued  to  fire  insur¬ 
ance  solicitors  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
this  month,  are  the  following: 

First  National:  Thomas  H.  R.  Clarke, 
David  B.  Williams,  Henry  V.  Plummer, 

S.  H.  Clairborne,  Charles  J.  Wynne. 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe:  James 
E.  Alexander. 

People’s  National:  H.  B.  Byrd. 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
EST/  BLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  1,  19  14 

Assets  .  $1,439  399.63 

Liabilities  .  679,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

Agents  Wanted  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Srtrmt  National 
Insurant?  (En. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


March  26,  1915. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 

Competitive  Disability  Policy 

$36.00 


It  sells  itself 


( 


c® 


Marks  a  new  era 
in  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 


OF  MARYLAND 


RECOVERY  FOR  LOSS  OF  HAND 

DECISION  IN  AETNA  LIFE  CASE 


Insured  Accidentally  Shot  and  Part  of 
Hand  Was  Amputated — The 
Decision 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  has 
put  a  legal  construction  on  the  words, 
“loss  of  a  hand  by  removal  at  or  above 
the  wrist,”  as  contained  in  a  policy  of 
accident  insurance,  issued  by  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  of  this 
city.  The  Aetna  appealed  to  the  su¬ 
preme  court  of  Oregon  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  had  been  rendered  against 
it  in  the  circuit  court  of  Multnomah 
county.  The  supreme  court  sustained 
the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

Conditions  of  Policy. 

George  C.  Moore  was  possessed  of  a 
policy  of  accident  insurance  which  had 
been  issued  to  him  by  the  Aetna.  The 
part  of  the  policy  that  was  applicable 
to  the  lawsuit  was  that  Moore  was  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  $1,000  if  he  should 
suffer  accidental  injuries  resulting  in 
the  “loss  of  a  hand  by  removal  at  or 
above  the  wrist,”  Moore  was  acciden¬ 
tally  shot  in  the  hand,  necessitating 
the  removal  of  all  of  the  hand  at  the 
wrist  except  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb.  The  amputation  began  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  left  wrist.  The 
fingers  were  removed.  The  thumb 
itself  was  not  removed,  although  the 
bone  of  that  member  was  partially  des¬ 
troyed  and  th  j  ligaments  so  injured 
that  it  was  stiff  and  entirely  useless. 
The  surgeon,  who  was  a  witness,  said 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  removed  what  remain¬ 
ed  of  the  thumb,  so  that  Moore  could 
have  had  an  artificial  hand.  There 
was  enough  of  the  flesh  of  the  hand 
to  cover  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  form¬ 
ing  what  the  surgeon  termed,  “a  bunch 
of  hardened  callous”  at  the  end  of  the 
wrist,  “probably  no  more  than  good 
surgery  would  require  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist.”  The 
trial  court,  no  jury  being  present, 
found  that  Moore  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  ren¬ 
dered  judgment  for  Moore  and  the 
Aetna  appealed. 

Contention. 

The  contention  of  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company  was,  that  the  loss 
of  a  hand  by  removal  at  or  above  the 
wrist  means  that  the  entire  hand  must 
be  physically  separated  from  the  body, 
at  or  above  the  wrist,  and  under  this 
contention,  the  supreme  court  says,  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  argument  is 
that  if  any  fragment,  useful  or  useless, 
is  not  so  removed,  the  plaintiff  in  an 
action  has  not  brought  himself  within 


McDermott  gets  f.  &  d. 

William  McDermott  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sole  agent  in  Paterson  for  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of 
Maryland,  as  of  March  1. 

A  fire  on  January  21  burned  out  Mr. 
McDermott’s  office  at  407  Main  street 
and  forced  him  to  vacate  the  premises. 
He  has  now  taken  quarters  in  the  Silk 
City  Bank  Building. 


the  terms  of  his  policy  and  cannot  re¬ 
cover.  The  supreme  court  says  the 
question  is  one  of  extreme  nicety,  and 
there  is  a  dearth  of  decisions  covering 
the  exact  point  involved;  there  being 
no  case  cited  by  counsel  or  discovered 
by  the  supreme  court,  according  to  the 
opinion,  involving  the  construction  of 
a  policy  exactly  identical  in  its  terms 
with  the  policy  of  the  Aetna  which 
was  before  the  court. 

Court’s  Ruling. 

The  court  then  takes  up  a  consideration  of 
other  accident  cases.  One  of  the  cases  cited 
was  where  a  policy  had  been  issued  against 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  The  insured  was 
shot  in  the  back.  The  injury  paralyzed  the 
lower  limbs,  so  that  both  feet  of  the  insured 
were  rendered  useless.  In  that  case,  it  was 
held  that  the  insured  could  recover  although 
there  had  been  no  physical  severance  of  Cither 
foot,  the  court  holding  that  the  phrase,  “cover¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  a  foot.”  should  be  construed 
to  mean  the  loss  of  the  use  of  it.  Another 
case  was  where  an  insured  was  protected 
against  the  loss  of  his  hand  by  amputation. 
He  received  an  injury  whereby  he  lost  the 
use  of  his  hand,  but  no  part  of  it  was  ampu¬ 
tated.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the  in¬ 
jury  was  not  within  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

Other  cases  are  cited  by  the  court,  and 
among  them  is  the  case  of  Sneck  against  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  Sneck  was  in¬ 
sured  against  loss  by  severance  of  an  entire 
hand.  He  lost  a  part  of  the  hand  the  rest  re 
maining  useless.  The  court  held  that  the  insured 
had  lost  his  entire  hand  within  the  meaning 
of  the  policy.  As  to  the  cases  cited,  the  court 
says,  that  in  its  opinion,  the  case  of  Moore 
does  not  come  within  any  of  the  classifica¬ 
tions  outlined,  either  in  letter  or  spirit. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  settled  rule  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  su¬ 
preme  court  says,  that  where  the  policy  is 
reasonably  susceptible  of  two  interpretations, 
that  that  meaning  will  be  given  to  it,  which 
is  more  favorable  to  the  insured.  The  court 
then  quotes  from  a  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon, 
quoted  in  the  case  of  Hoffman  against  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company,  and  the  court  says, 
in  view  of  these  salutary  maxims  of  the 
jurists,  it  takes  up  the  relations  of  Moore  with 
the  Aetna  Life  and  the  object  which  Moore 
had  in  view  when  he  took  out  the  policy. 

Moore  had  a  good  hand  and  against  the  los¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  hand  he  desired  to  insure. 
If  he  had  been  told  that  the  intent  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  policy  was  such,  if  in  case  of  a 
necessary  amputation,  the  surgeon  should 
leave  some  useless  shred  of  his  hand  to  be  a 
source  of.  annoyance  and  inconvenience,  and 
thereby  his  policy  would  be  practically  worth¬ 
less,  the  court  asks,  does  any  sane  person  be¬ 
lieve  for  a  minute  he  would  have  taken  out 
the  policy?  The  court  says  that  substantially 
Moore  has  lost  his  hand  by  removal  at  the 
wrist.  In  view  of  all  of  the  decisions  the 
court  says,  it  is  apparent,  tnat  the  words,  “by 
removal  at  or  above  the  wrist,”  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  safeguard  against  possible  fraud 
and  to  prevent  a  recovery  in  cases  where 
there  had  been  no  substantial  removal  of  the 
injured  member,  but  in  Moore’s  case,  the 
hand,  as  a  hand,  is  gone.  Practically  Moore 
has  no  hand. 

Then  the  court  asks:  What  occasioned  this 
practical  loss  of  his  hand?  The  answer  must 
be  the  gunshot  wound,  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
moval  at  the  wrist  of  all  that  made  the  mem¬ 
ber  useful.  The  court  again  cites  a  number  of 
cases  and  says: — • 

“We  do  not  cite  these  excerpts  as  being 
precisely  in  point  in  the  present  case,  but 
rather  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  the  courts 
to  adhere  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the 
strict  letter  of  these  contracts;  and  construing 
this  policy  in  accordance  with  its  spirit  and 
substance,  we  hold  that  Moore  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  hand  by  removal  at  the  wrist 
and  nerefore  affirm  the  judgment.” 


AEROPLANE  BOND 

The  Ithaca  agent  of  the  American 
Surety  Company  recently  telephoned 
to  L.  A.  Whittle,  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  Syracuse,  a  bid  bond  of  $10,000 
for  furnishing  aeroplanes  to  the  Navy 
Department.  He  wired  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  the  Company  to  execute 
the  bond,  which  was  filed  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours. 


CONDITIONS  IN  PLATE  GLASS 


STILL  FRICTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Companies  Have  Widely  Different  Un¬ 
derwriting  Ideas — Disagree  About 
Salvage  Disposition 

The  plate  glass  business  in  New  York 
city  has  always  been  in  a  more  or  less 
chaotic  condition.  The  underwriters 
have  been  and  some  still  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  the  local 
plate  glass  exchange  makes  them  one 
so  far  as  business  practices  go. 

The  operation  of  and  participation  of 
the  various  companies  in  the  newly 
formed  exchange  has  not  been  entirely 
without  friction,  but  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  men  and  companies  in  the  business 
— those  who  determine  the  policy  and 
practices  of  the  whole — are  superlative¬ 
ly  supporting  and  assisting  the  ex¬ 
change  and  some  underwriters  who 
have  been  inclined  to  be  over-critical 
and  fault-finding,  have  become  un¬ 
popular  with  other  plate  glass  men. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  under¬ 
writing  policy  on  the  part  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  companies.  Some,  for  instance, 
specialize  on  big  lines.  Among  these 
are  the  Southwestern  Surety,  binding 
such  business  as  the  Abraham  &  Straus 
department  store  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  which  carries  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exceptionally  large  policies  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  Cigar  Store  Co.’s 
risk,  while  others,  such  as  the  United 
States  Casualty,  Globe  and  Aetna,  hold 
that  the  lesser  risks  and  lots  of  them 
are  more  profitable.  Still  others,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan,  New  York  Plate 
Glass,  New  Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate 
Glass,  Fidelity  &  Casualty  and  Lloyds, 
take  plate  glass  business,  large  or 
small,  without  specializing. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  under¬ 
writers  differ  in  opinion  is  the  use  and 
consideration  of  salvage  glass.  Some 
claim  the  expense  of  total  replacements 
is  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent-  by  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  salvage,  but 


others  do  not  include  it  in  their  reckon¬ 
ing  at  all. 

These  differences  in  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  underwriters  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  dissentions 
of  the  past  and  must  be  considered  yet. 

A  few  of  the  plate  glass  men  of  this 
city  do  not  realize  that  conditions  have 
changed,  that  a  new  regime  is  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  they  are  still  retaining  old 
grudges  and  a  semblance  of  old  methods. 
Such  an  attitude  is  small  and  unpro¬ 
gressive,  to  say  nothing  of  its  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  spirit  will  be  speedily  elimin¬ 
ated  and  the  plate  glass  business  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  similar  harmony  to  that 
characteristic  to  the  other  branches  of 
casualty  insurance. 


SNOWDEN  WITH  PACIFIC  MUTUAL 


Resigns  From  E.  E.  Clapp  &  Co. 
Agency — Will  Be  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  in  New  York 


While  Danford  M.  Baker,  second 
vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life,  was  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago 
he  appointed  W.  B.  Snowden  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  City  branch 
office  of  the  Company.  For  the  past 
two  years  Mr.  Snowden  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  E.  E.  Clapp  &  Co.,  general 
agents  for  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty,  and 
has  made  a  splendid  record  in  agency 
work. 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  has  been 
making  great  strides  in  increasing  its 
New  York  business.  F.  R.  Woodbury  is 
manager  of  the  New  York  office. 


PLANS  IN  EMBRYO  YET 

Nothing  is  as  yet  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Union  &  National  Indemnity  Company. 
To  date  it  represents  only  a  name.  No 
charter  by  the  State  has  yet  been  is¬ 
sued,  and  it  may  take  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  an  entity  emerges  from  the  head 
office  plans  respecting  an  indemnity 
company. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 


Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Incorporated  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Laws  in  1901 


Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion 


CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Company 

New  York  Branch  Office 


80  Maiden  Lane 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOP!  NG- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bondinga4nsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 
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DEMAND  A  LEGISLATIVE  INQUIRY 

ACTION  BY  CASUALTY  COMPANIES 

Write  Letter  to  Governor  Whitman 
Following  Publication  of  “Sinister 
Influence’’  Stories 

Following  the  publication  of  a  story 
In  the  New  York  Sun  that  the  con¬ 
templated  inquiry  into  rumors  that  the 
casualty  companies  were  exerting  “a 
sinister  influence”  in  regard  to  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  legislation  at 
Albany  the  leading  casualty  companies 
at  a  meeting  Wednesday  in  New  York 
wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Whitman 
demanding  that  an  inquiry  be  made. 
They  denied  that  they  had  made  any 
efforts  to  secure  direct  payment  or  any 
other  kind  of  legislation.  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr.,  is  for  an  inquiry,  and  will 
insist  upon  one  being  made. 

The  Sun’s  Story 

The  Sun’s  story  of  the  dropping  of 
the  inquiry  in  part  follows: 

Albany,  March  23.— There  will  be  no 
investigation  of  the  moves  connected 
with  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  direct  payment  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  bill. 


GOOD  UNDERTAKING 

National  Surety  Company  Presents 
Strong  Statement — Total  Assets 
are  $7,436,675 


The  National  Surety  Company,  which 
has  the  largest  surplus  of  any  surety 
company  npt  transacting  casualty  in¬ 
surance,  had  total  assets  on  December 
31  last  of  $7,436,675,  reserve  for  un¬ 
earned  premiums  figured  on  pro  rata 
basis  of  $1,915,193,  reserve  for  con¬ 
tingent  claims  and  claim  expense  and 
all  other  liabilities  of  $1,619,525,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  surplus  of  $1,901,955,  a  gain 
during  the  year  of  $231,816. 

The  National  Surety  Company  does 
not  take  credit  for  any  premiums  which 
are  ninety  days  overdue.  It  also  com¬ 
putes  its  premium  reserve  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  and  not  on  the  easier  but 
less  conservative  basis  of  50  per  cent. 
The  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the 
surety  business  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  during  which  time  its  underwrit¬ 
ing  has  been  characterized  by  sagacity 
and  skill. 

The  executives  of  the  Company  are 
strong  figures  in  insurance,  whose 
brains  and  energies  have  made  the 
Company  a  leader  in  the  financial  and 
insurance  world.  The  Company’s  cap¬ 
ital  is  $2,000,000;  its  surplus  $1,900,000; 
its  total  resources  more  than  $7,400,000. 


CONVENTION  COMPETITION 


Assemblyman  John  Leo  Sullivan 
after  reading  over  to-day  the  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  his  remarks  on  the 
question  during  the  all  night  session 
of  the  Assembly  last  Thursday  declared 
on  the  floor  that  neither  in  those  re¬ 
marks  nor  in  those  made  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  later  had  he  any 
intention  of  impugning  the  motives  of 
any  legislator. 

Assemblyman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
Progressive,  of  Putnam,  declined  to  re¬ 
tract  anything  he  had  said  at  that  time, 
but  the  stenographic  records  show  he 
had  been  indefinite.  Speaker  Sweet  in¬ 
sisted  that  if  Assemblyman  Fish  had 
any  specific  charges  to  make  against 
any  member  of  the  Legislature  or  any 
one  else  he  make  them  without  delay. 
Assemblyman  Fish  did  not  do  so. 

Speaker  Sweet  then  announced  that 
the  Senate  investigating  resolution 
would  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
there  was  nothing  definite  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

“Assemblyman  Sullivan  manfully 
made  his  position  clear  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  Speaker  Sweet.  “Assembly- 
man  Fish  might  have  done  the  same 
when  he  refused  to  be  specific. 

Saw  Only  Hotchkiss  Present 

“I  saw  no  casualty  company  repre¬ 
sentative  here  during  the  last  few 
weeks  except  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
the  former  head  of  the  Progressive 
party.  Probably  Assemblyman  Fish  de" 
dined  to  be  specific  in  order  not  to  sug¬ 
gest  criticism  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  own  party.  Much  has  been 
made  of  little  in  this  matter,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  can  see  from  the  state¬ 
ments  made  both  by  Assemblyman  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Assemblyman  Fish.” 

Gov.  Whitman  will  give  a  hearing  on 
the  direct  payment  bill  next  Monday, 
but  he  signed  to-day  the  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  $425,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  compensation  commission  until  Oc¬ 
tober  1  next.  This  means  that  the 
hundreds  of  employes  whose  salaries 
have  been  held  up  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  will  now  get  their  money. 


Trip  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Re¬ 
ward  for  Producers  of  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company 


The  Aetna  wiT  hold  a  convention  in 
San  Francisco  from  October  6  to  9  in¬ 
clusive.  All  Aetna  agents  who  qualify 
under  the  rules  in  the  amount  of  new 
business  produced  will  have  their  ex¬ 
penses  paid  to  and  from  San  Francisco. 

In  order  to  qualify,  the  agents  must 
secure  at  least  one  hundred  points,  a 
certain  number  of  points  being  allowed 
for  each  $100  of  casualty  or  surety  busi¬ 
ness  dated,  written  and  paid  for  be¬ 
tween  February  1  and  August  31. 
Points  vary  in  amounts  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  casualty  lines. 

The  plan  is  so  arranged  that  the 
agent  in  the  small  town  can  qualify  as 
readily  as  the  agent  in  the  big  city — a 
larger  number  of  points  in  the  different 
lines  being  allowed  in  a  small  city  or 
town  than  is  given  to  the  agent  in  the 
large  cities. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Company  to 
have  as  many  of  its  agents  as  possible 
attend  this  convention,  and  so  this  plan 
has  been  devised  to  make  it  practical 
for  every  “live”  man  to  go  and  yet 
eliminate  the  deadwood. 


MUST  PAY  $5,400  TAXES 

That  the  Automobile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hartford  must  pay  $5,400  taxes, 
instead  of  $400,  to  the  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  was  the  effect  of  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 
The  action  was  to  recover  taxes  and 
was  first  tried  in  the  Superior  Court, 
but  was  later  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  ruling  by  Edward  Roberts, 
State’s  Treasurer,  because  of  many 
questions  of  law  raised  by  the  plaintiff’s 
demurrer  to  the  defendant’s  answer. 


The  General  Accident  has  appointed 
E.  B.  Robertson  agent  in  Clarksbury, 
W.  Va.  E.  W.  Compton  has  been 
appointed  agent  of  the  Prudential  Cas¬ 
ualty  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


The  Union  Casualty  has  appointed 
George  S.  Herfurth  an  agent  in  Wash- 
igton,  D.  C. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JUlittfliH  Surety  ftjratpmtg 
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“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRI  IK  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


DENIED  LIABILITY 


Interesting  Story  About  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Indemnity  Exchange  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Involving  Auto  Claim 


H.  S.  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia, 
took  out  automobile  policy  No.  825  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Exchange. 
On  January  16th,  1915,  while  his  auto¬ 
mobile  was  being  operated  by  his 
chauffeur  there  was  an  accident,  injur¬ 
ing  one  Bruno  Einhorn.  A  report  of 
this  accident  was  made  in  the  proper 
way  to  the  Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Ex¬ 
change.  On  the  19th  of  February,  sum¬ 
mons  were  issued  from  the  Municipal 
Court  and  served  on  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  the  papers  were  turned  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Exchange. 

The  Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Ex¬ 
change,  it  is  said,  then  wrote  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  denying  liability  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  clause  in  their  policy  to  the 
effect  that  no  liability  is  assumed  on 
account  of  any  accident  occurring 
while  the  insured  automobile  is  being 
driven  by  any  person  in  violation  of 
law  as  to  age  or  without  a  proper 
license.  The  point  in  question  in  this 
case  is  the  fact  that  the  chauffeur  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  his  license. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  also  carrying 
an  automobile  policy  in  the  Union  Cas¬ 
ualty  Insurance  Company,  and  when  he 
took  out  his  policy  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Indemnity  Exchange,  he  turned  over 


the  policy  of  the  Union  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  to  them,  and  they  were 
to  return  it  to  the  Union  Casualty  In¬ 
surance  Company  for  cancellation. 
This  they  neglected  to  do,  and  upon 
Mr.  Montgomery  learning  of  this,  he 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  Union 
Casualty  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Union  Casualty  Insurance  Company 
agreed  to  take  care  of  the  case,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  reference  is  made  in  their 
contract  as  to  the  proper  license  of  a 
chauffeur. 

This  is  one  instance  in  which  a  policy 
in  a  stock  casualty  company  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  in  an  insurance  exchange. 


TO  ENLARGE  QUARTERS 

Since  the  operation  of  the  New  York 
Piate  Glass  Exchange  on  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  footing,  its  quarters  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  American  building  have  proved  to 
be  inadequate  and  a  lease  has  been 
signed  providing  enlarged  space  in  the 
same  building. 

By  March  29,  it  is  expected  that  the 
survey  bureau  of  the  exchange  will  be 
in  full  working  order.  At  that  time  all 
surveys  will  be  made  by  the  exchange, 
the  surveyors  being  recruited  from  the 
most  efficient  of  the  corps  of  all  the 
companies  maintaining  a  surveying  de¬ 
partment. 


The  Connecticut  Senate  has  a  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  amending  the  charter  of  the 
Mutual  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company 
of  Connecticut. 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  RELATIONS 

Why  should  you  deal  with  one  company  for 
Casualty  Insurance  and  with  another  for  Surety 
Bonds  ?  Save  time  and  trouble  by  dealing  with  one 
company  for  all. 

You  know  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company 
and  the  record  it  has  made  in  seventeen  years  of 
writing  all  classes  of  Casualty  Insurance.  It  is  making 
the  same  sort  of  record  in  handling  Surety  Bonds. 

If  you  place  your  Surety  Bond  business  with  The 
Maryland,  you  will  deal  with  the  same  well  known 
organization  that  has  made  ’’Maryland  Service”  the 
standard  in  the  field  of  Casualty  Insurance,  and  have 
back  of  you  the  same  impressive  financial  strength, 
progressive  management  and  right  methods. 

And  it  will  mean  less  bother  for  you. 

We  will  gladly  give  full  particulars  if  you  will 
write  us  today.  Mention  this  paper. 


CASUALTY 

INSURANCE 


"Maryland  /asualty/'om 
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pany 
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LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

— Liability - Property  Damage - Collision;  Employers’  Liability - Public 

— Teams - Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation - General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 
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Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 
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1  he  moral  hazard  of  of  the  National  Casualty  Company. 

Agents  the  applicant  for  ac-  “Then  he  carefully  looks  over  his  stock 

and  the  cident  and  health  in-  in  trade  in  order  that  he  may  know 

Moral  Hazard  surance  is  of  even  exactly  what  he  has  in  store  to  work 

greater  importance  with.  Next  he  lays  his  plans  for  an- 

than  the  physical  or  occupational  other  year’s  work.  General  improve- 
hazard  and  is,  as  a  rule,  harder  to  de-  ment  is  the  object  of  his  plans,  and  that 
termine,  says  R.  P.  Shonts,  of  the  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  his  honest, 
Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  diligent  efforts.  That  is  particularly  true 
Company.  Accident  and  health  insur-  of  the  health  and  accident  field  men 
ance  policies  should  be  sold  only  to  who  operate  along  this  line.  This  year 
honest  men.  The  very  nature  of  the  the  home  office  followed  the  usual  cus- 
protection  given  by  such  policies  pre-  tom  of  taking  inventory.  That  work  is 
eludes  the  possibility  of  transacting  the  usually  done  by  the  accounting  depart- 
business  profitably  with  men  whose  ment.  When  the  work  was  completed 
moral  standing  is  below  par.  The  pre-  this  year  it  occurred  to  the  agency  de- 
miums  charged  are  based  on  the  as-  partment  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
sumption  that  only  honest  and  valid  l!'y  and  induce  the  field  men  to  invoice 
claims  will  be  presented  and  that  no  their  possibilities  and  present  them  to 
policyholder  will  claim  more  indemnity  the  home  office  in  order  that  the  agency 
than  he  is  honestly  entitled  to  under  department  might  render  them  material 
the  terms  of  his  policy  and  the  facts  assistance  in  realizing  on  their  esti- 
of  his  case.  mates.  The  method  adopted  by  the 

If  a  risk  is  sub-normal  on  account  of  a&ency  department  for  obtaining  the 
impaired  physical  condition,  it  can  fre-  neae£sary  information  was  a  simple  one, 
quently  be  made  normal  by  the  use  of  na -  et '  e.y  effective  as  far  as  it  went.  A 
a  policyrider — -but  no  rider  can  ever  mailing  card  was  sent  to  every  agent, 
be  devised  which  will  make  a  dishonest  ‘1skln&  tor  a  reasonable  estimate  of  his 
man  honest,  nor  an  immoral  man  moral.  anticipated  monthly  production  for  the 


Morality  is  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
which  form  the  texture  of  a  man’s 


year.  All  that  was  required  of  him  was 
to  insert  the  figures  representing  his 


character.  It  is  no  part  of  his  physical  m0.^111^  estimate  of  applications  to  be 


being.  He  may  be  a  perfect  physical 
specimen  and  yet  a  scoundrel  at  heart. 
Every  accident  insurance  company 


written,  and  return  the  card  to  be  filed 
by  the  agency  department  as  a  possible 
asset.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  ob¬ 
tained  is  based  upon  the  percentage 


has  had  experiences  with  policyholders  0f  cards  returned,  and  that  is  estimated 
who  were  poor  moral  risks.  There  are  about  40  per  cent.  The  returns  up 
mans  cases  on  record  where  men  ac-  to  date  are  a  little  disappointing, 
tually  shot  off  their  hands  or  feet,  de¬ 


stroyed  their  eyesight,  or  in  other 


“We  expected  that  not  less  than  90 


ways  mutilated  their  ’bodies  for  the  ^  ^  Wf°Uld  trlfspon(Y; 

said  Mr.  Curtis.  Therefore,  the  result 


sole  purpose  of  collecting  indemnity 
under  accident  policies.  They  pur¬ 
chased  insurance  with  the  direct  inten¬ 
tion  of  presenting  dishonest  and  “fake" 
claims  and  many  of  them  are  now 
serving  time  in  the  various  penitenti- 


of  the  effort  by  way  of  deductions  is 
40  per  cent,  satisfaction,  50  per  cent, 
disappointment,  and  we  will  say  10 
per  cent,  expected  indifference. 

“Now  we  hope  that  every  agent  who 


aries  throughout  the  country  on  charges  's  interested  in  work  ng  to  an  objective 
of  perjury,  procuring  money  under  Point  will  make  his  estimates  and  send 
false  pretenses,  etc.  They  were  im  them  promptly  to  the  agency  depart- 
postors,  conspirators,  hypocrites  and  ment.  Every  field  man  should  care- 
all-around  criminals — and  they  got  their  fully  survey  his  territory  to  ascertain 
just  deserts.  the  amount  of  business  in  sight.  Then 

It  is  surprising  to  what  extent  a  take  into  consideration  his  own  and  the 
man’s  morals  are  influenced  by  the  ability  of  his  sub-agents  to  secure  a 
occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Cer-  good  percentage  of  it.  This  work  and 
tain  occupations  are  identified  with  cer-  attention  will  not  consume  more  than 
tain  moral  grades  of  men.  1  he  asso-  one  hour  of  any  field  man’s  time,  and 
ciation  between  a  man’s  morals  and  his  the  resuit  wln  be  an  estimate  of  the 
business  is  very  close.  Statistics  show  e  ,  . 

that  occupations  in  which  employment  Ha  tI  new  business  m  the 

is  unsteady,  in  which  men  are  fre-  ®eld-  Jhe  age.ncy  department  gives 
quently  “laid  off”  for  indefinite  periods  be  ^eld  men  its  assurance  of  hearty 
of  time,  are  very  hazardous  from  a  c°'°Peration  and  every  assistance  pos- 
moral  standpoint  to  the  Accident  and  sible-  The  work  can  be  more  intelli- 
Health  insurance  underwriter.  When  gently  handled  with  an  idea  of  what 
some  policyholders  are  unemployed  may  be  expected  from  each  agent’s  ter- 
their  wounds  do  not  seem  to  heal  as  ritory.  No  business  man  can  handle 
quickly  as  when  they  are  regularly  en-  his  affairs  successfully  without  taking 
gaged  at  good  wages — and,  too,  their  an  inventory  once  or  twice  each  year, 
periods  of  disability  from  slight  illness  Every  man  interested  in  progress  will, 
seem  to  extend  indefinitely.  The  truth  after  studying  his  inventory,  estimate 
of  the  old  saying  “an  idle  brain  is  the  the  possibilities  of  accomplishment  for 
devil’s  workshop”  is  frequently  and  fhe.  future.  Then  he  will  drive  to  the 
forcibly  brought  to  the  adjuster  of  ^mit  of  his  ability  to  produce  results 
Accident  and  Health  insurance  claims.  UP  to  his  estimate.  The  inventory  idea 
It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  accident  as  presented  to  the  National’s  field  men 
and  health  underwriting  that  the  moral  *bis  Year  is  almost  identical  with  the 
and  financial  standing  of  every  appli-  working  plans  and  custom  of  the  home 
cant  should  be  closely  scrutinized  and  °ff>ce  for  years  past,  and  the  plan  has 
that  no  policy  should  be  issued  or  its  been  decided  a  success  regardless  of 
issuance  recommended  until  after  the  *be.  ^ac*-  ^bat  we  bav®  frequently  over¬ 
agent  concerned  has  determined  through  estiniated  the  possibilities.  However, 
personal  investigation  that  the  risk  is  w.?  bave  always  found  these  plans  a 
justly  entitled  to  a  policy,  and  for  the  stln?u*an*',  tor  our  ambition  to  accom- 
amounts  of  indemnity  applied  for.  just  we  bad  planned,  and 

Strangers  and  persons  not  known  to  the  f.he  b°me  office  operations  along  these 
agent  must  not  be  insured  under  any  !mes  bave  always  re-ulted  in  a  greater 
circumstances  without  first  obtaining  Insurance  company  every  year  If  the 
satisfactory  information  from  reliable  1(!fa  ^as  Pr°ved  a  benefit  'I1  the  home 


sources  in  regard  to  their  moral,  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  standing. 


office  work,  that  is  sufficient  reason 
for  recommending  it  for  trial  to  the 
agents  and  the  very  best  reason  why 
the  agents  should  try  it  out.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  everything  to  be  gained 
.  and  nothing  to  be  lost  by  complying 

man  takes  an  inventory'  with  the  agency  department’s  request 
of  his  assets  and  his  to  send  in  the  cards  with  an  estimate 
business  at  least  once  of  the  new  business  to  be  produced 
each  year.”  -say <r-  V tec -President  ('  ;irt+s ,  month-Tyfor  the'  balance  of  thA-yetEP.” 


Field 
Inventory 
of  Agents 


“Every  well  regulated 
business  or  professional 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  -  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E=MILLER,  United  States  M  anager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1  S  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

late  gl a«SiS  •  w~v 

S^s~itTMcc,DENT  POLICIES 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  see.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Aes't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  Oldest  Company 


The  Newest  Policy 


NATIONAL 


CASUALTY 


Premium 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 

Our  new  “Equity”  Policy 
covers  every  day  for  illness 
:  or  accident 

$1.00  Per  Month — All  Classes 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 
- KSTA 15  LIS  HKI)  1  865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLlN,  U  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY -  INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 

Employers 

Public  Vessel  Owners  Burglary 

Teams  .  General  Contingent  Workmen’s  Collective 

Workmens  Landlords '.Druggists  &  Individual  Accident  &  Health 

CgmpenaatUJIl  Elevator  Physicians  Industrial  Accident  &  Health 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UPt^CYrUPIED ’  TERRITORY 


■ - -  -  - -■ 
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^Illlllllllllllllllllllll 


A  STRONG  SURETY  COMPANY! 


(Writes  No  “Casualty”  Insurance) 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1914 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . $1,915,193.77 

Reserve  for  Contingent  Claims  and  Claim  Expenses  (less 

Reinsurance)  and  other  liabilities .  1,619,525.97 

Capital  Stock .  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  .  1,901,955.26 


.$  830,566.89 


ASSETS 

Cash  in  banks  and  offices . 

Government  and  other  bonds  and  stock .  5,432,304.10 

Real  Estate,  Mortgage  and  Collateral  Loans .  140,880.88 

Unpaid  Premiums  (excluding  $239,809.02 — ninety  days 

overdue)  and  other  assets .  1,032,923.13 

Total  . $7,436,675.00 


Total  . $7,436,675.00 


The  last  ratings  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  show  that  this  company  has  a  much  greater 
surplus  than  that  of  any  other  surety  company  (transacting 
no  casualty  insurance) . 

On  Dec.  31st,  1914,  our  “earned”  surplus  from  conservative 
underwriting  alone  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  com¬ 
bined  paid  in  and  earned  surplus  reported  by  any  other  surety 
company  transacting  no  casualty  insurance. 


This  includes  “special  deposits”  required  by  the  laws  of 
various  states,  etc.  The  Company  also  owns  other  assets 
worth  over  $100,000  which  are  not  included  in  computing  its 
surplus.  The  sum  of  $239,809.02,  past  due  premiums,  is  not 
included.  Our  Premium  Reserve  is  figured  pro  rata  and  not 
upon  50  per  cent,  basis.  Securities  are  carried  at  the  valua¬ 
tions  fixed  by  the  Insurance  Departments. 

It  is  SURPLUS  that  COUNTS  when  Payment  of  Losses  is  Involved 

Not  only  are  we  “willing”  and  “able”  to  pay,  but  WE  DO  PAY!! 

NATIONAL  SURETY  COMPANY 

115  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Under  a  management  with  an  experience  of  the  WIDEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  CHARACTER,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 

“AMERICA’S  LEADING  SURETY  COMPANY”  § 

1  REMEMBER  This:  We  bond  more  people  than  any  other  surety  company  in  the  world  ee 

=  NO  “CUT”  RATES  ALL  BUSINESS  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  NO  DISCRIMINATION  = 

=  WM.  B.  JOYCE,  President  ^ 

illlllllllHlllllllllllll  - 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

39h  reserve 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law.  #  r. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  PreakUnt 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 


nternationai 
PFe.  BcitOi  n  o 


JlfHIW’- 


Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 


on. 


Live 


ones  win 


among 

IZZERS 


Write  to 

J.  L.  BABLER 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 


International  Life 


ST.  LOUIS 
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HISTORIC  SESSION 

OF  A  LEGISLATURE 


Insurance  Men  in  All  Parts  of  Country 
Have  Been  Watching  Hart¬ 
ford  Developments 


MANY  NEW  COMPANIES  FORMED 


New  Tax  Bill,  Considered  by  Finance 
Committee,  Hits  Fire  and  Life 
Companies 


The  Hartford  legislature  is  conclud¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
from  an  insurance  standpoint  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Not  only  have  a  number  of  new 
companies  had  charters  passed  by  the 
legislature  but  there  have  been  interest¬ 
ing  hearings  of  various  sorts.  A  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  insurance  hearings 
that  have  been  held  and  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  introduced  would  fill  several 
columns,  but  the  main  events  can  be 
briefly  epitomized  as  follows: 

January.  Bill  permitting  live  stock 
companies  to  do  an  insurance  business 
in  Connecticut.  Bill  passed  amending 
the  charter  of  the  Security  of  New 
Haven,  permitting  it  to  insert  the  word 
“hail.” 

Bill  passed  permitting  Aetna  Life  to 
increase  its  capital  to  $5,000,000. 
$3,000,000  Capital  for  Boiler  Company 

Bill  introduced  giving  authority  to  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  •Inspection  Com¬ 
pany  to  increase  its  capital  from  $1, 
000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

On  February  4  the  Automobile  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Hartford  increased  its 
capital  from  $300,000  to  $1,000,000,  and 
announced  it  would  extend  its  business 
to  writing  of  fire  insurance.  No  legis¬ 
lative  action  was  necessary  for  the 
Company  to  take  these  actions. 

Travelers’  Activities 

Feb.  24.  Hearing  on  bill  to  incor¬ 
porate  Fire  and  Casualty  Re-insurance 
Company,  with  $500,000  capital,  with 
permission  to  increase  this  to  $5,000,- 
000.  Substitute  bill  was  presented 
changing  name  to  American  Re-insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Representatives  of 
Travelers  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Also,  hearing  on  bill  incorporating  Capi¬ 
tal  City  Fire  Insurance  Company  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000,  with  authority  to 
increase  capital  to  $2,000,000.  This  is 
another  Travelers’  company.  There 
was  also  a  hearing  in  support  of  a  bill 
incorporating  the  Scottish  Union  &  Na¬ 
tional  Indemnity  Company,  with  $750,- 
000  capital  and  authority  to  increase  to 
$2,000,000. 

February  25.  Senate  passed  bill  mak¬ 
ing  State  law  about  marine  insurance 
agree  with  law  of  other  States.  Pass¬ 
ed  bill  amending  charter  of  Hartford 
Fire  so  as  to  permit  it  to  insure  against 
loss  caused  by  injury  to  sprinkler  sys- 

( Continued  on  page  15) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Marine  -  Inland  and  Ocean 
Automobile 
Windstorm 
Parcel  Post 
Registered  Mail 
Sprinkler  Leakage 


FIRE 


Use  and  Occupancy 
Commissions 
Profits 
Rents 
Hail 

Tourists  Baggage 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


Cash  Capital  . $  6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914  . 35,313,539 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital)  .  16,610,065 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders  .  18,703,474 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL.  Vlce-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  IJmted  States  |  nSUranCe  Co. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


(Sosuoflv  doiHjjam'  oEHmeriai 

Home  Office:  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SENATE  TO  REPORT 
THE  EXPENSE  BILL 

Three  Amendments  on  Thursday  Of¬ 
fered  for  Consideration  of  the 
Assembly 

FIGHT  ON  SPECIAL  POLICIES 


Phoenix  Mutual  Denies  Rumor  That  it 
Will  Issue  Competitive  Policy — 
Compromise  Talk 


The  Senate  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
six  to  three  voted  to  report  the  Towner 
bill  at  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  night. 
Two  members  were  absent.  The  As¬ 
sembly  committee  deferred  action  un¬ 
til  Thursday,-  at  which  time  three 
amendments  were  offered  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

Albany  Again  Visited  By  Life  Men 

Life  insurance  men  again  flocked  to 
Albany  on  Wednesday,  each  of  the 
eight  underwriters’  associations  in  this 
State  having  representatives  present. 
A  large  delegation  from  New  York, 
headed  by  Lawrence  Priddy,  arrived 
early  on  the  scene.  Representatives  of 
some  of  the  companies  were  also  pres¬ 
ent.  Talk  of  compromise  was  in  the 
air.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  the 
agents  in  the  State,  who  have  been 
fighting  the  measure,  were  willing  to 
agree  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
old  policyholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Prudential  and  old  contracts  can 
be  protected. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
come  inquiries  regarding  the  amend¬ 
ment,  showing  the  tremendous  interest 
there  is  everywhere  in  the  attempt  to 
change  the  Armstrong  law.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  grievance  of  many  agents  is 
against  the  so-called  special  policies  of 
the  companies. 

Every  member  oi  the  insurance  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  houses  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  President  Day,  of  the  Equit¬ 
able,  urging  them  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Gossip  About  Special  Policies 
Agents  spread  numerous  rumors 
about  New  York  cn  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday.  It  was  reported  for  instance 
that  two  of  the  leading  companies  had 
been  in  conference  with  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  special  policies,  but 
that  nothing  Had  come  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
Equitable  had  issued  a  special  policy, 
but  upon  investigation  this  was  found 
to  be  the  Convertible  Policy,  some 
notice  of  which  was  published  in  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  of  last  week,  and 
which  is  more  completely  described 
elsewhere. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Statement. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  had  in  contemplation  such  a 
policy.  In  response  to  a  request  from 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  for  corrobora¬ 
tion  the  Company  sends  the  following 
wire  to  this  paper: 

Editor  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer:  The  Phoenix  Mutual  be¬ 

lieves  that  a  policy  'issued  for  com¬ 
petitive  purposes  alone  with  pre¬ 
miums  so  low  that  they  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  its  proportinate  share  of  home 
office  and  agency  expense  cannot  be 
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designated  as  a  legitimate  issue  of 
a  purely  mutual  company  and  sub¬ 
jects  the  company  issuing  it  to  the 
charge  of  making  discrimination 
between  its  members.  We  do  not 
intend  to  issue  any  such  contract. 
Metropolitan  Says  It  Will  Not  Withdraw 
Policy 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  sent  letters 
to  the  Metropolitan,  the  New  York 
Life,  the  Travelers  and  the  Aetna  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  statement,  replying  to  the 
criticisms  made  by  the  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  in  a  reso¬ 
lution,  published  on  page  3  of  this 
paper.  The  following  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived: 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE— You  say 
that  you  would  also  appreciate  it  if  the 
Company  would  advise  you  if  it  in¬ 
tends  to  withdraw  its  low-priced  policy. . 
You  are  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  no  intention  of  withdrawing 
this  policy  as  it  is  more  than  self-sus¬ 
taining,  has  the  approval  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  insurance  departments  and  fur¬ 
nishes  protection  at  low  cost  to  the 
public. 

TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY — The  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  issues  no  policies  which  come 
under  the  category  of  the  “Special 
Policies”  referred  to  in  your  letter  of 
March  29th. 

AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY — We  do  hot  know  what  kinds  of 
policies  are  included  in  the  term 
“Special  Policies.”  A  great  deal  of 
the  attraction  in  modern  life  insurance 
lies  in  the  conveniences  afforded  by 
many  of  the  modern  policies  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  so  called  regular 
life  and  endowment  forms. 

Life  Men  at  Brooklyn  Club 
One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  of 
the  week  was  the  meeting  at  the  Young 
Men’s  Republican  Club,  of  Brooklyn.  E. 
W.  Allen,  general  agent  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life,  a  member  of  the 
club,  is  understood  to  have  asked  the 
club’s  executive  committee  to  call  a 
meeting  at  which  the  Towner  Bill  was 
tc  be  opposed  by  a  resolution.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Metropolitan,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  club,  got  wind  of  the 
meeting,  and  insisted  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  side  should  also  be  represented. 

When  the  meeting  convened  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  Lawrence  Priddy,  president 
of  the  Life  Underwriters  Association  of 
New  York;  John  K.  Clark,  its  counsel, 
Samuel  S.  Hall,  associate  actuary  of 
the  Mutual  Life,  and  several  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Metropolitan  were  in 
attendence.  The  meeting  was  unusually 
interesting,  lasting  until  nearly  mid¬ 
night. 

The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by 
declaring  that  the  club  wanted  light. 
He  said  that  it  had  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject  and  was  ready  to  hear  both 
sides. 

John  K.  Clark,  the  first  speaker,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  legal  side  of  the  case.  He 
briefly  sketched  events  leading  up  to 
the  passage  of  the  Armstrong  law, 
pointing  out  the  extravagance  in  life  in¬ 


surance  administration  which  made  the 
enactment  of  Section  97  necessary.  The 
Armstrong  law  had  placed  insurance 
on  a  sound  basis,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  expenses.  Under  the  law  the 
entire  insurance  world  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony,  and  the  law  had  bene¬ 
fited  both  companies  and  policyholders. 
He  did  not  think  it  should  be  disturbed. 

Samuel  S.  Hall  took  up  the  question 
from  an  actuarial  standpoint,  and 
answered  a  number  of  questions  that 
had  followed  the  talk  of  Mr.  Clark.  He 
explained  how  the  net  premium  was 
calculated,  and  what  it  was  expected  to 
cover.  He  went  into  details  of  the  load¬ 
ing  of  policies  and  explained  why  the 
amount  of  the  expense  and  of  the  load¬ 
ing  had  been  limited.  Next,  he  illus¬ 
trated  results  that  would  obtain  if  25 
per  cent,  of  the  net  premium  went  for 
expenses.  The  Metropolitan  men  pres- 
sent  asked  Mr.  Hall  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  profits  from  mortality 
and  from  excess  interest.  They  pointed 
out  that  it  was  possible  to  earn  higher 
interest  than  ZV2  per  cent.,  which  is 
legal  maximum  rate,  and  they  called 
attention  to  high  rates  of  interest  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Canada  at  the  present  time 
on  farm  mortgages. 

These  remarks  were  then  followed  by 
various  comments  calling  attention  to 
mortgage  rates  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  around  New  York  and  to  the 
general  course  of  the  mortgage  busi¬ 
ness.  The  great  depreciation  of  New 
York  real  estate  during  the  past  few 
years  and  various  large  properties  that 
had  to  be  foreclosed  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  mentioned.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  rates  of  interest 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  representatives  were  not 
obtained  by  any  company  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  that  those  were  ex¬ 
treme  rates  that  existed  only  under 
present  conditions;  that  there  was  little 
free  money  to  loan;  and  that  even  when 
money  was  free  it  was  a  question  of 
policy  for  a  company  to  reach  out  and 
take  loans  in  Canada  and  the  North¬ 
west,  without  having  the  very  best  of 
information  as  regards  the  stability  of 
such  loans  and  the  possibility  of  the 
property  returning  to  their  hands. 

Lawrence  Priddy,  in  discussing  ex¬ 
penses  said  that  last  year  the  Metro¬ 
politan  had  incurred  an  expense  of  over 
$900,000  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  as 
applied  to  a  mutual  company. 

Mr.  Priddy  sharply  criticised  the 
special  policy  of  the  Metropolitan.  A 
representative  of  the  Company  explain¬ 
ed  the  position  of  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  department  was  criticised  by 
another  speaker,  who  declared  that  the 
amendment  should  have  provided  per¬ 
mission  for  the  Metropolitan  to  mutual¬ 
ize,  and  that  the  Company  should  be- 
permitted  to  spend  16  per  cent,  plus  on 
its  old  business;  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  enabled  the  Company 
to  carry  out  its  contracts  with  its 
agents,  and  would  not  be  objectionable. 
If  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  the 
meeting  that  if  loo  many  alterations 
were  made  in  the  amendment  no  amerid- 
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inent  of  any  kind  would  go  through  at 
this  session. 

The  club  passed  a  resolution  against 
the  amendment. 


H.  G.  WELLS  ON  INSURANCE 


Famous  Novelist  Thinks  That  Each 
Partner  to  Marriage  Contract 
Should  Carry  Policy 


H.  G.  Wells  is  the  greatest  living 
writer  in  the  opinion  of  many  editors. 
His  novels  have  a  wide  vogue,  and  his 
views  on  social  questions  are  read  just 
as  widely.  The  New  York  Sun  printed 
a  page  interview  with  Mr.  Wells  re¬ 
cently,  in  which  he  gave  his  conception 
of  the  marriage  relation.  This  part  of 
it  will  particularly  interest  life  insur¬ 
ance  men: 

“I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  very 
definite  and  elaborate  treaty  of  partner¬ 
ship  drawn  up  by  an  impartial  private 
tribunal  for  every  couple  that  marries, 
providing  for  most  of  the  eventualities 
of  life,  taking  cognizance  of  the  earn¬ 
ing  power,  the  property  and  prospects 
of  either  party,  insisting  upon  due  in¬ 
surances,  insuring  private  incomes  for 
each  partner,  securing  the  welfare  of 
the  children  and  laying  down  equitable 
conditions  in  the  event  of  a  divorce  or 
separation.  Such  a  treaty  ought  to  be 
a  necessary  prelude  to  the  issue  of  a 
license  to  marry.  And  given  such  a 
basis  to  go  upon,  then  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  the  case  of  couples  who  re¬ 
main  childless  for  five  or  six  years,  let 
us  say,  and  seem  likely  to  remain  child¬ 
less,  the  Shawesque  divorce  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  either  party,  without  reason 
assigned,  should  not  he  a  very  excellent 
thing  indeed. 

“And  I  take  up  this  position  because 
I  believe  in  the  family  as  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  marriage.  Marriage  to  me  is 
no  mystical  and  eternal  union,  but  a 
practical  affair,  to  he  judged  as  all 
practical  things  are  judged — by  its  re¬ 
turns  in  happiness  and  human  welfare. 
And  directly  we  pass  from  the  mists 
and  glamors  of  arduous  passion  to  the 


warm  realities  of  the  nursery,  we  pass 
into  a  new  system  of  considerations 
altogether.” 


INSURANCE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 


It  is  Advocated  by  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Columbia 


The  wide  spread  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  world  this  winter  has  emphasized 
the  need  for  unemployment  insurance 
in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Henry  R.  Seager,  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Columbia  University.  This 
unemployment  he  sees  as  due  to  a 
natural  result  of  so  many  persons  be¬ 
ing  engaged  at  seasonal  employment, 
rather  than  to  political  causes. 

In  an  article  prepared  exclusively  for 
the  Survey  Press  service,  an  organi¬ 
zation  whose  province  is  to  find  out 
and  interpret  the  facts  of  working  and 
living  conditions  and  to  promote  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  for  social  advance,  Professor 
Seager  describes  how  Great  Britain  has 
established  a  practical  system  by  which 
3,000,000  wage  earners  have  been  cared 
for.  He  advocated  that  this  system  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States. 


The  Post-Intelligencer  of  Seattle,  has 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  life  in¬ 
surance,  one  of  which  published,  is  en¬ 
titled,  “Why  I  Took  Out  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.”  It  is  the  story  of  a  traveling 
salesman  who  had  no  one  dependent 
upon  him  with  the  exception  of  his  old 
mother.  One  night  when  in  a  small 
hotel  in  a  little  town  in  Iowa,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  sobbing  of  an  old 
woman  who  was  about  to  be  taken  to 
the  poor  house  because  her  son  and 
only  support,  had  been  killed  in  a 
wreck.  This  brought  home  to  him  his 
own  responsibility,  as  he  then  realized 
that  he  was  the  sole  support  of  his 
mother,  and  he  immediately  applied  for 
and  was  granted  a  policy  for  five  thous¬ 
and  dollars. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ATTEMPT  TO  AMEND  THE  ARMSTRONG  LAW 


CRITICISE  SPECIAL  POLICY 

MEETING  OF  NEW  YORK  ASS’N. 


Sharp  Resolution  Passed — Agents 

Think  Commercial  Contract  Imperils 
Their  Livelihood 


The  meeting  of  the  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York,  held  in 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  Friday  night  of  last 
week,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Kalil’s  restaurant,  was  largely  devoted 
to  an  attack  on  the  special  or  commer¬ 
cial  policies  issued  by  a  few'  companies. 
The  meeting  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  condemning  the  issuance  of 
these  policies: 

Whereas,  Several  companies, 
namely,  The  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  New  York, 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  have  seen 
fit  to  put  upon  the  market  policies 
carrying  an  inadequate  loading,  and 
Whereas,  It  wxmld  be  impossible 
to  support  a  company  paying  a  liv¬ 
ing  commission  to  its  agents,  or 
give  sound  protection  to  its  policy¬ 
holders,  if  such  policies  alone 
were  issued,  and 

Whereas,  This  Association  be¬ 
lieves  that  any  company  should  fix 
its  loading  and  pay  such  commis¬ 
sions  to  its  agents  as  it  sees  fit; 
yet  this  Association  thinks  that  the 
loading  fixed,  or  commissions  paid 
by  any  company  should  be  uni¬ 
form;  be  it  therefore 
Resolved,  That  this  Association 
goes  on  record  protesting  to  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  against  the  continued 
issuance  of  such  competitive  poli¬ 
cies  as  they  now  issue,  and  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  Association 
does  appeal  to  other  companies 
doing  business  in  this  State 
against  the  proposed  issuance  of  * 
such  competitive  policies  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  Association  to  all  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  this 
State:  to  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  and  to  the 
other  underwriters  associations  of 
this  State  asking  for  their  support 
and  co-operation. 

History  of  Policies 

A  brief  history  of  the  policies  criti¬ 
cised  follows: 

Some  years  ago  The  Metropolitan  is¬ 
sued  a  $5,000  Whole  Life  policy  at  a 


cheap  rate.  Later,  the  Aetna  issued  a 
commercial  policy  in  competition.  The 
Travelers  next  issued  a  policy  provid¬ 
ing  insurance  to  ages  60,  70  and  80  with 
cash  settlements.  A  month  ago  the 
New  York  Life  announced  its  65 
policy.  These  policies  pay  low  commis¬ 
sions  to  brokers  and  agents.  As  soon 
as  the  New  York  Life  policy  was  an¬ 
nounced  there  was  a  meeting  in  New 
York  of  general  agents  who  discussed 
taking  up  with  the  companies  the  pro¬ 
position  of  discontinuing  these  policies, 
particularly  as  it  was  rumored  that  two 
other  companies  were  working  on  spe¬ 
cial  policies  and  that  a  flood  of  these 
policies  might  be  expected. 

Say  Living  of  Agents  is  Imperiled. 

Soon  after  the  Hotel  Astor  meeting 
was  called  several  general  agents  and 
agents  present  made  attacks  on  the 
policies,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
they  would  eventually  imperil  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  life  insurance  agents;  that 
the  average  agent  has  difficulty  now  in 
making  a  living,  and  that  if  commission 
and  rates  are  to  come  doWn  the  agents 
will  have  to  seek  some  other  line  of 
work.  The  agents  also  thought  that  the 
policies  subtly  encouraged  rebating. 

Representatives  of  The  Metropolitan 
and  the  Prudential  defended  low  rate 
policies,  saying  that  they  were  a  benefit 
to  the  public.  One  speaker  declared 
that  too  much  was  being  charged  for 
insurance.  There  was  some  sharp  com¬ 
ment  made  regarding  present  insurance 
rates. 

Sinclair  Defends  Metropolitan  Policy 

D.  G.  C.  Sinclair,  superintendent  of 
The  Metropolitan,  concluded  a  talk  he 
made  by  the  following  statement: 

“It  has  been  proven  by  the  Ins  ranee 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 
that  The  Metropolitan’s  Whole  Life 
policy  is  self-sustaining;  that  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  self-sustaining,  and  that  for 
five  years  there  has  been  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  that  policy  of  more  than  $500,- 
000,  profit  on  mortality  saving.” 

Priddy  Protested  to  Company 

Lawrence  Priddy,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  and  leading  producer  with 
the  New  York  Life,  made  a  vigorous 
speech  against  the  special  policy.  He 
said  he  did  not  see  how  the  policy 
could  be  defended  by  the  companies. 
He  said  that  he  had  gone  to  his  own 
company  and  protested  against  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  policy,  saying  that  he 
would  rather  sell  newspapers  or  pea¬ 
nuts  on  the  street  than  a  policy  which 
paid  only  20  per  cent,  commission. 

The  Travelers  Policy 

George  W.  Johnston,  of  Johnston  & 
Collins,  general  agents  for  the  Travel¬ 
ers,  made  the  following  talk  in  regard 
to  special  policies: 

"It  is  possible  that  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  I  oueht  to  oppose  this  resolution 
and,  on  the  Company’s  part,  resent  ths 


criticism  of  its  policies,  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  feel  very  much  as  the  chair¬ 
man  has  expressed  himself  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  policies  paying  low  com¬ 
missions,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  meeting  does  not  understand 
the  Travelers’  policies.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  them. 

‘  They  are  not  like  some  of  the  other 
policies  criticised,  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  rebating  or  misunderstanding. 
The  Travelers’  policies  provide  insur¬ 
ance  to  ages  sixty,  seventy  or  eighty, 
and  with  a  cash  value  equal  to  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid.  They  are  not  ordinary 
life  policies;  they  do  not  pretend  to 
be;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  as  being  ordinary  life  poli¬ 
cies.  Actuarially,  they  are  unobjection¬ 
able.  They  really  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  term  policies  with  an  extra 
reserve.  A  term  policy  is  insurance 
for  a  number  of  years  with  only  enough 
reserve  to  keep  the  rate  from  increas¬ 
ing.  These  are  term  policies  with 
enough  extra  reserve  to  equal  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  paid. 

Commissions 

“There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
selling  of  ordinary  term  policies  with 
a  commission  of  20  per  cent.  And, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  selling  of  these  policies 
at  20  per  cent,  when  they  are  simply 
term  policies  with  an  extra.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  legitimate  character  of 
the  policies,  and  the  impossibility  of 
misrepresenting  I  personally  have 
never  sold  one.  They  have  been  offered 
for  sometime,  but  the  rate  books  are 
in  my  desk  and  our  office  has  never  sold 
one  nor  do  we  expect  to.  However,  this 
is  not  because  the  polic’es  are  not 
good.  It  is  because  I  am  afraid  and  I 
am  opposed  to  selling  of  any  insurance 
under  the  40  or  50  per  cent,  commission 
which  we  find  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  living.  If  in  competition  a  com¬ 
pany  finds  it  possible  to  sell  one  policy 
for  20  per  cent,  is  may  be  disposed  to 
pay  less  than  that,  or  to  pay  the  20 
per  cent,  on  other  policies  as  well. 
Moreover,  it  cheapens  all  policies  to 
be  offering  some  specialty  at  a  very 
low  price.  Nor  do  I  believe  these  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  good  for  the  insured,  who 
would  be  better  off  if  he  paid  a  trifle 
more  and  secured  a  policy  good  for  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

Metropolitan’s  Policy 

“Now,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan — and  I  am .  not  criticising  the 
Company  nor  am  I  criticising  the  men 
who  sell  their  policies.  I  speak  only 
of  the  actual  results  as  they  seem  to 
me.  I  consider  that  as  usually  sold  the 
Metropolitan  policy  gives  rise  to  the 
subtlest  form  of  legalized  rebating.  The 
ordinary  policy  is  sold  to  the  man  w'ho 
does  not  know  of  his  special  policy 
and  the  special  policy  is  sold  only  to 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


R.  J.  MIX  SPEAKS  FOR  BILLS 


SAVS  PUBLIC  IS  FOR  THEM 


Will  Not  Lead  to  Extravagance — 
Seems  Simple  Proposition  to 
Prudential  Manager 


uci  wri icrs 


j  '  y;  iorK  on  Fri¬ 

day  night,  a  resolution  was  passed  against  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  of  the  Armstrong 
Law.  Speeches  for  and  against  the  amendment 
were  made.  The  following  talk  was  made  for 
the  measure  by  Robert  J.  Mix,  of  The  Pruden- 
tial.J 

BY  ROBERT  J.  MIX 


Some  gentlemen  have  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  they  viewed  with  alarm  any 
change  whatsoever  in  a  law  which  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
life  insurance  as  has  Section  97  of  the 
law’s  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  let 
me  say  to  these  gentlemen  that  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  no  occasion  for  such 
alarm. 


In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
proposed  is  not  one  which  would  lead 
to  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
life  companies  of  this  country  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  would  be  a  dread¬ 
ful  thing  if  it  were  true  that  a  law,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  could  not  be 
amended.  A  law  may  be  a  perfectly 
good  and  most  beneficial  one  at  the 
time  it  is  passed  and  eight  or  ten  years 
thereafter  the  same  law  may  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  peopib, 
this  for  the  reason  that  in  the  process 
of  years,  circumstances  may  have 
arisen  which  would  make  the  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  as  originally 
passed  work  serious  injury  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  this  is  tri  e  in  the  case 
of  Section  97,  the  amendment  of  w'hich 
is  now  being  considered. 

Insurance  History  Traced 

Let  me  go  back  a  little  way  into  an¬ 
cient  history. 

About  eight  years  ago,  two  of  the 
great  stock  life  insurance  companies 
of  this  country  decided  to  sell  life  in¬ 
surance  at  non-participating  rates.  As 
the  years  have  rolled  on,  the  expert 
ment  has  proven  phenomenally  success¬ 
ful. 


Not  only  have  these  companies  paid 
for  nearly  $2, 560, 000, 000  of  what  is 
known  as  ordinary  insurance  besides 
several  billions  of  industrial  insurance 
during  those  nearly  eight  years  but 
they  have  found  that  they  were  able 
to  fulfill  all  their  policy  obligations. 

As  time  rolled  on,  each  of  these  com¬ 
panies  amassed  an  enormous  surplus 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  ownership 
of  that  surplus  (the  companies  being 
organized  on  the  stock  basis)  must 
have  continued  to  be  a  constant  source 
of  disturbance.  Certain  stockholders, 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  selfishness  or 


The  Prudential  Paid  Its  Policyholders 

Over  $39,000,000  During  1914 

This  great  sum  of  money,  the  greatest  amount  ever  paid  policyholders  in 
any  year  by  The  Prudential,  saved  thousands  of  homes,  kept  thousands 
of  families  intact  and  opened  the  doors  of  hope  and  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  widows  and  children. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  L^kws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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greed,  might  at  any  time  seek  to  com¬ 
pel  a  division  of  that  surplus  among 
themselves,  and  when  you  considei 
what  must  be  the  condition  say  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  hence,  when  these 
surpluses  had  grown  to  still  more  mam¬ 
moth  proportions,  it  became  apparent 
that  this  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
two  great  companies  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  would  continue  to  grow  greater  and 
greater.  Indeed,  it  was  high  time  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  remove 
this  source  of  danger. 

Again,  as  all  of  you  are  aware,  more 
and  more  laws  are  being  introduced 
every  year  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States,  these  bills  having  for 
their  object  the  institution  of  State  in¬ 
surance,  and  the  only  way  to  remove 
that  danger — a  danger  not  only  to  the 
agents  of  the  companies  now  existing 
but  also  an  even  greater  danger  to  the 
general  public — was  to  place  these  two 
stock  companies  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  for  when  the  people — the  policy¬ 
holders — own  the  companies  and  elect 
the  officers  of  the  companies,  what 
more  can  they  ask — what  need  is  there 
for  State  insurance? 

What  Mutualization  Means 

When  you  can  say  to  the  people: 
“This  is  your  company — you  own  all  of 
its  assets — you  have  a  voice,  if  you 
care  to  exercise  it,  in  electing  its  offi¬ 
cers” — y0U  have  wiped  out  the  only  real¬ 
ly  good  reason  that  so  far  as  I  know 
ever  existed  for  asking  for  State  insur¬ 
ance.  What  better  can  the  people  ask 
than  to  own  and  control  the  life  com¬ 
panies  which  are  carrying  their  insur¬ 
ance?  What  would  they  gain  by  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  qualified  and  professional 
life  insurance  men  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  either  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  seeking  to  further  their  own 
ends  in  a  political  or  financial  way? 

With  these  two  ideas  in  mind,  the 
officials  of  The  Prudential  and  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  decided  that  it  was  strictly  in 
the  interests  of  the  policyholders  and 
the  general  public  that  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  should  be  taken  out  of  the  control 
of  the  stockholders  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  stock  and  turned  over  to 
the  control  of  the  policyholders.  In 
other  words,  the  two  great  companies 
decided  to  mutualize. 

Prior  to  the  mutualization,  Section 
97  did  not  restrict  the  amount  of  money 
which  these  two  companies  should  use 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business  but 
immediately  after  the  mutualization, 
both  companies  became  subject  to,  and 
were  restricted  by,  Section  97  of  the 
New  York  State  laws. 

Section  97  required  that  the  cost  of 
the  business  of  all  participating  compa¬ 
nies  should  be  restricted  to  the  load¬ 
ings  on  the  premiums,  plus  the  savings 
from  mortality  experience.  All  of  y'ou 
gentlemen  know  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  loadings  on  the 
non-participating  premiums  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential  and  the  Metropolitan,  and  that 
under  the  premiums  of  non  participat¬ 
ing  companies,  in  the  case  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential  and  the  Metropolitan,  that 
loading  is  very  small  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  the  participating  companies,  it 
amounts,  as  a  rule,  to  anywhere  from 
25  per  cent,  to  29  per  cent.  In  the  case 


of  the  New  York  Life,  Equitable  and 
Mutual,  the  loading  runs  from  about  26 
per  cent,  to  29  per  cent. 

Do  Not  Want  to  Squander  oMney 

Now,  The  Prudential  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  are  asking  not  for  the  privilege 
of  squandering  the  policyholders' 
money  or  of  conducting  the  business 
on  an  extravagant  basis,  but  they  are 
asking  that  they  be  not  hindered  by  a 
technicality  in  Section  97,  which  would 
compel  them,  unless  that  law  be  modi¬ 
fied,  to  do  one  of  two  things — first,  in¬ 
crease  their  rates,  which  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  great  public,  or,  sec¬ 
ond,  reduce  the  commissions  to  the 
agents  to  such  a  point  that  the  sales¬ 
man — the  agent  who  sells  the  policies — 
would  not  secure  a  living  wage,  and 
when  you  are  selling  insurance  or  any 
other  article  at  a  rate  of  commission 
so  low  that  the  agent  or  salesman  can¬ 
not  live  upon  that  rate  of  commission, 
you  are  driving  that  agent  or  salesman 
out  of  the  business — you  are  killing  the 
business — you  are  doing  a  most  iniqui¬ 
tous  thing. 

We  are  asking,  through  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  97,  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  using  another  kind  of  measure — - 
not  for  a  larger  measure — we  are  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  law  be  amended  so  that 
we  may  do  business  under  a  limit  of 
cost  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  our 
net  premiums  whereas,  as  things  are 
to-day,  the  participating  companies  are 
allowed  to  use  anywhere  from  25  per 
cent,  to  29  per  cent,  of  their  premiums 
in  the  shape  of  a  loading  on  these  pre¬ 
miums. 

It  seems  to  me  this  matter  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  plain  that  any  man  can  under¬ 
stand  it  and  must  recognize  its  reas¬ 
onableness. 

We  do  not  propose  that  the  company 
shall  spend  more  money  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  In  our  own  Company — The  Pru¬ 
dential — we  not  only  do  not  intend  to 
spend  more  money,  but  we  have  shown 
during  the  last  several  years  a  steadily 
decreasing  cost  of  insurance. 

I  repeat — the  amendment  proposed  is  simply 
urged  for  the  purpose  of  affording  these  two 
great  companies  which  have  just  mutualized 
an  opportunity  to  continue  their  wonderful 
work  of  giving  insurance  to  the  people  with¬ 
out  increasing  their  premium  rates. 

People  Would  Approve  Measure. 

Now  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  you  were  able 
to  assemble  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  in  one  place,  and  were  to  lay  before 
them  this  whole  proposition — place  it  before 
them  just  as  it  is  placed  before  you  and  me 
to-day — suppose  you  were  to  say  to  them 
“People,  here  are  two  life  insurance  companies 
— great,  strong  and  successful — both  of  which 
have  had  a  marvelous  growth.  They  have  paid 
all  necessary  expenses,  have  taken  care  of  all 
death  claims  and  other  policy  obligations  as 
they  matured  and  have  paid  their  agents  satis¬ 
factory  commissions  for  selling  their  insurance. 
These  companies  are  prepared  to  continue  to 
sell  you  life  insurance  at  rates  which  are  very 
much"  lower  than  those  charged  by  the  old  par¬ 
ticipating  companies  doing  business  in  this 
country — they  are  prepared  to  go  right  on  fur¬ 
nishing  you  with  first  class  insurance  at  these 
rates  and,  in  addition  thereto,  have  found  that 
hereafter  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  return 
to  you  in  the  shape  of  dividends  the  unused 
portions  of  the  premiums  which  you  have  paid 
them  in  the  course  of  years.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  agents  who 
represent  what  are  known  as  ‘Participating 
Companies,’  which  are  charging  we  will  say 
from  zo  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  higher  pre¬ 
miums,  who  desire  that  their  rates  for  insur¬ 
ance  be  not  lowered  but  that  these  two  com¬ 
panies  which  have  found  it  practicable  to  sell 
insurance  at  the  reduced  rates  be  debarred  from 
so  doing — be  compelled  to  raise  their  rates.” 

Gentlemen,  what  do  you  suppose  the  people 
would  say  if  the  proposition  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  them  in  that  way?  Why  they  would  say 


just  what  you  or  I  would  say  if  we  were  not 
in  the  insurance  business  and  were  looking  for 
insurance  that  was  safe  and  sound  and  at  the 
lowest  practicable  outlay — the  lowest  practicable 
premium.  They  would  say  “by  all  means 
allow  these  two  companies  to  go  on  furnish¬ 
ing  insurance  at  these  low  rates  and  if  they 
can  show  a  profit  on  top  of  all  that,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  it.  We  will  not  permit  any 
technicality  in  any  law  to  prevent  their  so 
doing.  If  there  be  such  a  law,  we  will  amend 
it  if  necessary?” 

That’s  just  what  the  people  would  say  to 
you,  my  friends.  Moreover,  I  am  quite  sure 
they  would  put  t®  you  a  question — they  would 
ask  you  why  it  was  that  the  agents  of  the 
participating  companies  charging  the  higher 
rates  objected  to  a  reasonable  amendment  of 
the  law  which  would  not  increase  the  cost  of 
tlie  business  but  which  would  pejmit_  the  two 
companies  mentioned  to  go  on  selling  insurance 
at  low  rates  and,  at  the  same  time,  pay  divi¬ 
dends,  and  I  will  frankly  say  to  you  that  I 
can  tnink  of  only  one  answer.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  agents  who  are  disposed  to 
fight  this  amendment  do  so  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  under  the  impression  that  they  will 
earn  less  money  if  the  premiums  charged  by 
their  respective  companies  be  reduced.  Now, 
what  other  valid  objection  can  there  be  when 
it  is  considered,  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  two  of  the  greatest  life  insurance  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  world  that  the  rates  charged  by 
them  are  adequate  not  only  to  take  care  of 
the  policyholders  in  every  way  but  to  properly 
sustain  and  encourage  the  agent? 

That  the  commissions  paid  to  Prudential 
agents,  for  instance,  are  liveable,  workable  and 
satisfactory  is  proven  conclusively  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  losing  (nor  have  we  lost) 
agents,  since  we  began  selling  insurance  on 
non-participating  rates — not  only  that,  we  are 
continually  increasing  our  agency  force  and 
enormously  increasing  our  annual  output  of 
life  insurance! 


Rates. 

I  will  say  to  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  who 
is  opposed  to  this  amendment  that  if  his  com¬ 
pany  would  reduce  its  rates  to  something  like 
those  charged  by  The  Prudential  and  Metro¬ 
politan,  the  agent  would  find  that  if  he  would 
put  the  same  amount  of  push  and  energy,  into 
his  canvas  that  he  is  now  doing,  he  would  sell 
from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more  life  in¬ 
surance  each  -"ear  and  thus  more  than  offset 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES.  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 


ILLINOIS 

COMPANY 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 

s  AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Operates  in  IS  of  the  most  healthful  and  pros¬ 
perous  States  in  the  Union,  as  shown  by  the  map 


Mortality  savings  of  over  SO %  for  the  past  10 
years  has  brought  about  the  lowest  net  cost 
Address 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
Home  Office  -  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  ]f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknowm..  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  wdiere  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  everv  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  arid  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  vour  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuabtv  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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NEW  DEFENCE  BY  MR.  FISKE 

WRITES  TO  THE  EVENING  POST 

Bill  Seeks  to  Enable  Metropolitan  to 
Continue  Low  Loading  and 
Premiums 


Haley  Piske,  vice-president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
this  week,  in  reply  to  an  editorial  in 
that  paper: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  You  have  been  grossly  mis¬ 

informed  about  the  Insurance  bill  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
Please  allow  me  to  give  you  the  facts; 
but  first  to  categorically  deny  the  state¬ 
ments  upon  which  your  comments  are 
based. 

The  Metropolitan  is  not  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  pay  deferred  dividends.  It 
has  fought  that  system  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  pending  bill  has  no  such 
effect. 

The  Metropolitan  is  not  seeking  to 
extend  the  expense  limitation,  and  has 
no  idea  of  increasing  its  expenses.  Its 
self-imposed  expense  limitation  is  and 
always  has  been  low. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  change  or 
modify  any  principle  of  section  97,  but 
to  adopt  its  provisions  to  new  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  true  that  “less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  industrial  policyholders  have 
their  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  fiv"e 
years.”  The  percentage  is  47 — one 
which  bears  fair  comparison  with  the 
persistence  of  ordinary  policies. 

Your  article  confuses  the  objects  of 
two  amendments  to  the  insurance  law 
which  are  contained  in  the  one  bill. 
They  have  no  relation  whatever  to  each 
other.  One  (about  dividends)  affects 
the  industrial  policies  and  not  the  ordi¬ 
nary  policies.  The  other  (about  ex¬ 
penses)  affects  the  ordinary  policies 
and  not  the  industrial. 

The  bill  in  question  was  prepared 
and  introduced  by  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.  It  is  based  upon  conditions 
found  by  the  Department  in  its  super¬ 
vision  of  the  mutualization  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan.  It  seeks  to  amend  section  83 
by  giving  the  Department  the  right  to 
decide  upon  the  method  of  paying  divi¬ 
dends  to  industrial  policyholders.  It 
does  not  legalize  deferring  of  payment 
of  dividends  for  five  years.  Mr.  Dawson, 
who  is  under  retainer  as  counsel  for 
the  agents  of  rival  companies,  argued 
before  the  Insurance  Committee  that 
the  Metropolitan  paid  its  dividends 
quinquennially.  He  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  the  statement,  but  has  so  drawn 
his  brief  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Priddy  as  to  mislead  you.  The 
Metropolitan  has  for  many  years  paid 
its  dividends  to  industrial  policyhold¬ 
ers  annually  and  has  no  desire  to  do 
otherwise.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  charge 
the  Metropolitan  with  desiring  to  with¬ 
hold  dividends  from  industrial  policy¬ 
holders  in  view  of  its  record  of  having 


in  the  last  twenty  years  voluntarily 
paid  them  over  forty-nine  millions  of 
dollars  in  cash  over  and  above  all  of 
its  obligations,  all  of  its  industrial  poli¬ 
cies  being  non-participating.  It  is  true 
that  no  dividends  are  paid  for  the  first 
five  years;  but  no  industrial  company 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  paid  policy  dividends  in  the  first 
five  years.  This  is  simply  because  no 
surplus  is  accumulated  during  the  first 
five  years.  The  present  law  does  not 
require  such  payment.  It  requires  pay¬ 
ment  of  surplus  equitably  only  to  poli¬ 
cies  entitled  to  share  therein.  The 
Metropolitan  in  its  scheme  of  volun¬ 
tary  dividends  has  divided  them  into 
two  classes — one  cash  in  remission  of 
premiums,  the  other  reversionary  in 
additions  to  the  face  of  the  policies. 
The  holders  of  industrial  policies  have 
got  used  to  this  system.  They  think 
the  policies  they  hold  are  worth  from 
five  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  more  than 
their  face,  because  for  years  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  so  increasing  them.  If 
this  bill  fails  they  will  be  disappointed 
and  will  never  know  the  reason.  The 
present  law  did  not  apply  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  because  its  policies  were  non¬ 
participating.  Unless  amended  the 
Company  will  be  obliged  to  discon¬ 
tinue  these  increases.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  this  amendment. 

The  bill  seeks  to  amend  section  97 
not  in  principle,  but  to  conform  it  to 
new  conditions  never  anticipated  when 
it  was  drawn.  The  bill  is  opposed  by 
other  companies  and  their  agents,  be¬ 
cause  these  people  desire  to  force  the 
Metropolitan  to  increase  its  premiums 
and  cut  down  its  agents’  commissions 
already  less  than  those  paid  to  agents 
of  other  companies.  The  Company  has 
had  direct  offers  from  the  other  com¬ 
panies  to  withdraw  opposition  if  it  will 
increase  its  premiums,  and  withdraw  a 
certain  low-priced  policy.  If  this  bill 
fail  it  is  the  public  which  will  suffer 
and  have  to  pay  the  piper.  Let  me 
compare  premiums.  The  Metropolitan 
issues  whole-life  policies  for  $6  per 
thousand  less  than  the  Equitable  and 
Mutual;  $4.30  less  than  the  Mutual 
Benefit.  It  issues  twenty-payment  life 
for  $8.58  per  thousand  of  insurance  less 
than  the  three  other  large  New  York 
companies;  $6.46  less  than  the  Mutual 
Benefit.  It  issues  twenty-year  endow¬ 
ments  for  $8.80  less  than  the  Equitable; 
$8.36  less  than  the  Mutual;  $6-74  less 
than  the  Mutual  Benefit.  The  bill  in 
question  was  introduced  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  to 
maintain  these  low  rates.  It  is  opposed 
by  those  who  wish  to  force  the  Metro¬ 
politan  to  increase  them.  That  is  the 
simple  issue.  It  is  well  set  forth  in  a 
Department  letter  a  copy  of  which  I 
enclose. 

The  bill  is  not  one  to  enable  the 
Metropolitan  to  increase  its  expenses. 

It  is  opposed  by  those  who  seek  to 
compel  the  Company  to  increase  its 
expenses.  They  demand  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  increase  its  loading  and  so 
increase  its  premiums.  Such  an  act 
would  automatically  Increase  the  ex¬ 
penses,  because  many  of  the  expenses, 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co, 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,51 6,9 1 1 .00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


such  as  taxes  and  commissions,  are 
based  upon  percentages  of  gross  pre¬ 
miums.  The  Metropolitan’s  expenses 
are  low  and  there  is  no  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  them.  Schedule  Q  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  report  shows  that  on 
the  business  issued  in  1914  (less  divi¬ 
dend  additions,  which,  of  course,  incur 
no  expense),  the  Mutual’s  expense  per 
$1,000  of  insurance  was  $21.82;  the 
Equitable’s  $18.66;  the  Mutual  Benefit’s 
$16.56;  the  Metropolitan’s  $11-30;  or, 
put  it  on  the  ratio  to  premium;  the 
Mutual’s  58.69  per  cent.;  the  Equit¬ 
able’s  55.42;  the  Mutual  Benefit  48.12; 
the  Metropolitan’s  37.32. 

What,  then,  is  the  occasion  of  the  hill?  Sec¬ 
tion  97  of  the  insurance  law  is  in  two  parts. 
One  restricts  expenses  on  first  year’s— new — 
business.  The  bill  does  not  touch  this  part.  The 
other  makes  a  general  restriction  on  total  ex¬ 
penses.  The  bill  proposes  to  adapt  this  to 
unlooked-for  conditions.  The  Armstrong  re¬ 
port,  in  discussing  this  section,  lays  most 
stress  upon  the  first  year’s  expenses.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  companies  which  it  attacked  for 
extravagance  always  kept  within  the  limits 
which  the  Armstrong  law  proposed  on  total 
business;  and  that  a  company  which  it  praised 
for  economy  exceeded  them.  This,  it  said,  “was 
not  because  its  expenses  were  high,  but  be¬ 
cause  its  loading  was  low,”  And  then  the  re¬ 
port  added  this  significant  sentence:  “It  would 
not  be  wise  to  adopt  a  limitation  which  in 
any  case  might  result  in  an  increase  of  pre¬ 
miums.”  It  is  upon  this  theory  that  the  de¬ 
partment  bill  which  you  have  attacked  is 
drawn.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory  the  Arm¬ 
strong  law  placed  no  limitation  whatever  upon 
the  total  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan,  because 
its  loadings  were  low.  This  bill  seeks  to  put 
the  same  limit  upon  the  Metropolitan  as  is 
now  upon  the  other  companies.  Section  97 
limited  the  total  expenses  of  participating  busi¬ 
ness  to  certain  assumed  gains  in  mortality  and 
their  loadings,  and  placed  no  limit  upon  non¬ 
participating  business.  When  the  Metropolitan 
became  mutual  it  automatically  came  under  a 
limitation  never  designed  for  it.  Nobody  ever 
anticipated  that  a  non-participating  company 
would  become  mutual  and  continue  its  low  non¬ 
participating  premiums.  The  size  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  depends  upon  the  loading,  which  is  a 
percentage  upon  the  net  premium;  the  latter  is 
practically  fixed  by  statute.  The  old  partici¬ 
pating  companies  easily  live  under  Section  97, 
because  of  their  high  loadings,  and  conse¬ 
quently  high  premiums.  The  Equitable  load¬ 
ing  is  29.28  per  cent.,  the  Mutual,  27.29;  the 
Metropolitan,  15— and  on  the  business  of  1914 
only  11.9.  Look  at  the  result.  In  1913  the  New 
1  ork  Life  was  allowed  by  Section  97  in 
margins  $8,800,000  more  than  it  spent;  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life,  $4,500,000;  the  Equitable,  over  $4,- 
000,000,  while  the  Metropolitan’s  margin,  if  it 
had  been  subject  to  the  law,  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  cover  its  expensps,  although 
these  expenses  compare  favorably  with  theirs, 
especially  when  the  age  of  the  business  in 
force  is  taken  into  account.  All  this  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Metropolitan’s  low  loading. 


The  opposition  to  this  bill  seeks  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Metropolitan  to  increase  this  loading, 
and  thereby  increase  the  premiums.  The  bill 
seeks  to  allow  the  Metropolitan  to  continue  its 
low  loading  and  premium.  That  is  the  entire 
issue.  The  measuring-rod  of  Section  97  is  arti¬ 
ficial.  The  Armstrong  report  admitted  it,  and 
pointed  out  the  way  the  department  now  ad¬ 
opts  to  make  it  just.  The  bill  proposes  to  make 
this  measure  either  the  loading  or  25  per  cent., 
of  the  net  premium,  whichever  is  higher.  This 
25  per  cent,  was  fixed  by  the  department  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  average  loading  of  participat¬ 
ing  companies.  Eighteen  opt  of  twenty-seven 
participating  companies  in  this  State  exceed 
it;  and  also  because  25  per  cent,  of  the  renewal 
premiums  is  the  figure  fixed  by  Section  96  as 
the_  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  economy 
which  is  rewarded  by  permission  to  increase 
the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  written  in  any 
one  year.  The  Metropolitan  saved  last  year 
$3,500,000  on  mortality,  only  part  of  which  it 
can  under  the  present  law  use  for  expenses. 
It  gained  $2,700,000  in  interest,  none  of  which 
under  the  present  law  it  can  use  for  expenses. 
The  law  is  highly  artificial,  and  does  not 
correspond  to  the  present-day  facts.  The 
Metropolitan  desires  only  to  spend  what  it  has 
spent,  what  the  law  has  allowed  it  to  spend, 
and  what  the  principles  of  the  Armstrong  re¬ 
port  would  permit  it  to  spend.  The  bill  simply 
adapts  the  law  to  new  conditions. 

Section  97  is  not  sacrosanct.  It  has  already 
been  amended  four  times — in  1909,  1910,  1913, 
1914— each  time  to  meet  conditions  met  with  by 
various  companies— the  New  York,  the  Travel¬ 
ers,  the  Security  Mutual.  None  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples  has  been  disturbed  by  these  amendments. 
None  of  its  principles  is  disturbed  by  the  pend 
ing  bill.  Those  who  oppose  this  bill  are  not 
agreed  on  the  remedy  for  a  condition  which 
they  admit  exists  and  for  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  is  not  to  blame.  The  Mutual  says  the 
Section  should  be  amended  on  a  sliding  scale, 
running  a  number  of  years  until  the  Metro¬ 
politan  can  by  increasing  its  loadings  and  its 
premiums  get  enough  money  out  of  the  public 
to  live  under  the  section.  Mr.  Dawson,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  agents,  says  the  company  should 
reduce  its  agents’  commissions,  although  these 
are  now  20  to  45  per  cent,  on  low  gross  pre¬ 
miums,  against  the  40  to  55  per  cent,  on  high 
gross  premiums  received  by  his  clients.  He 
asks  the  company  which  spent  $11.30  per  $1,000 
of  business  in  1914  to  reduce  its  expenses  and 
leave  untouched  the  companies  represented  by 
his  clients  which  spent  from  $16.56  to  $21.28  per 
thousand. 

Strip  the  opposition  of  all  hypocrisy.  It  seeks 
to  penalize  the  agents  of  the  Metropolitan 
whose  earnings  average  $25  a  week  for  the  act 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  in 
mutualizing  at  a  price  which  was  60  per  cent, 
of  what  they  were  offered  by  designing  capi¬ 
talists  who  sought  control  of  the  assets.  It 
seeks  to  compel  the  Metropolitan  to  increase 
its  premiums  and  permit  the  other  companies 
to  maintain  their  present  unreasonably  high 
premiums.  The  department  by  this  bill  is  wag¬ 
ing  a  battle  for  policyholders — to  maintain  low 
premiums.  How  important  this  is  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  appears  when  you 
remember  that  the  Metropolitan  and  Pruden¬ 
tial  had  at  the  end  of  1913  in  New  York  412,852 
policies  in  force  in  the  ordinary  department 
alone,  against  743,999  in  all  of  the  other  32 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State. 


A  NEW  HIGH  MARK 


That  is  what  we  reached  in  1914 - a  year  of  profound  business 

disturbance. 

We  are  optimistic  for  1915,  believing  that  business  conditions  are 
improving  steadily,  and  that  the  year  will  be  one  of  wonderful  opportunity 
in  life  insurance,  as  well  as  in  general  business.  Our  representatives  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  determination  to  go  above  the  high  mark 
of  1914.  We  believe  that  they  will  do  it,  and  shall  in  every  way  back  up 
their  work. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening  for  the  right  man. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


Life  Insurance  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Incorporated  1861 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  wiil  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  II.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager.  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  N.  Crane,  General  Manager,  Rosenbloom  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  C. 
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PROVIDENT  L.  &  T.  STORIES 


COMPANY  STARTED  BY  QUAKERS 


F-or  Years  It  had  no  Secretary  or 
Treasurer — 'Actuary  Was 
a  Busy  Man. 

The  first  office  of  the  Provident  Life 
and  Trust  of  Philadelphia,  which  Com¬ 
pany  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  year, 
was  in  a  basement  at  247  South  First 
street,  Philadelphia.  The  Company  had 
its  origin  in  the  minds  of  several 
Quakers,  who,  traveling  in  England, 
had  been  attracted  by  the  success  of 
the  Friends’  Provident  Institution  of 
Bradford,  England.  Returning  from 
England  they  called  a  meeting  early 
in  1865  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Evans 
on  Arch  street  to  establish  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  American  Friends  a  company  on 
the  mutual  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Friends’  Provident  Institution  of 
Bradford. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  legal  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  movement,  to  arrange  details, 
and  to  propose  to  a  future  meeting 
such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  general  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  conference.  This  com¬ 
mittee  discovered  that  if  the  company 
were  to  extend  its  operations  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  laws  of  several  States  neces¬ 
sitated  a  capital  stock,  and  it  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  joint  stock  company 
should  be  incorporated,  substantially 
cn  the  basis  of  the  present  charter  of 
the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  the  Company  incorporated  in  1865. 
The  charter,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
to  insure  lives,  conferred  authority  to 
act  as  executor,  administrator,  guardian, 
etc.;  that  is,  to  transact  what  is  known 
in  Philadelphia  as  the  trust  business. 

The  Company  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  first  president,  Samuel  R. 
Shipley,  attractive  in  manner,  an  in- 
spirer  of  loyalty  and  owner  of  a  saga¬ 
cious  head.  He  guided  the  Company 
for  forty  years. 

The  first  actuary  was  Rowland  Parry, 
who  took  the  post  when  fifty-nine  years 
cld.  He  retired  in  1882  and  died  in 
1890  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For 
thirty  years  the  Company  had  as  legal 
adviser  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
city,  Joseph  B.  Townsend,  who  died 
in  1896. 

The  Company  in  1865  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts, 
the  first  Pennsylvania  company  to  enter 
that  State.  In  1868  it  was  admitted  to 
New  York.  In  1871  it  increased  its 
capital  to  $500,000  from  $150,000.  In 
1883  there  was  another  increase  to  $1,- 
000,000.  In  1873  the  Company  moved 
into  a  new  iron-front  building  at  No. 
108  South  Fourth  street.  It  was  in 
1867  that  Asa  S.  Wing  joined  the  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  served  it  as  assistant 
actuary,  vice-president,  actuary  and 
president,  an  experience  that  few  life 


insurance  presidents  have  had.  It  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Provident  that  it 
never  had  a  secretary  or  treasurer  until 
1899.  The  actuary  was  a  man  who  had 
his  hands  full.  In  the  Provident,  the 
duties  of  the  actuary  comprised  not 
only  the  onerous  task  of  computing 
premium  rates,  calculating  dividends 
and  valuing  policies,  but  in  addition 
the  exceedingly  delicate  duty  of  pass¬ 
ing  upon  all  assignments  and  of  settling 
all  claims;  and  it  also  included  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  accounting  of 
the  Company  and  for  its  statements,  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  its  securities,  and 
for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  all 
moneys. 

The  Company  grew  so  rapidly  from 
1873  to  1879  that  a  striking  building 
at  409  Chestnut  street  was  erected. 

The  Provident  L.  &  T.  agents  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  mortality 
record  of  the  Company.  For  fifty  years 
it  has  been  smaller  than  that  of  any 
other  company,  65.3  per  cent,  of  what 
was  to  have  been  expected  under  the 
American  Table.  The  Company  wrote 
$41,963,000  last  year,  and  has  $316,615,- 
000  insurance  in  force. 


FARM  MORTGAGE  ARGUMENT 


Frederick  White  of  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional,  Compares  Them  With 
Stocks  and  Bonds 


Frederick  White,  of  White  &  Odell, 
Minnesota  State  agents  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Life,  has  written 
an  argument  in  favor  of  farm  mort¬ 
gages  as  compared  with  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  He  presents  a 
table  showing  depreciations  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stock  and  bond  investments  and 
then,  in  discussing  farm  mortgages, 
says: 

“Farm  mortgages  placed  at  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
which  are  not  subject  to  fire,  wind, 
flood,  or  even  the  influences  of  panic 
or  business  depression,  have  an  income 
which  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  this 
world  can  be,  since  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  business  fabric  depends  upon 
the  output  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
mortgages  are  placed.  At  a  time  when 
the  bond  and  stock  market  has  been 
a  source  of  the  gravest  concern,  all 
Northwestern  National’s  available  re¬ 
sources  for  investment  have  been 
placed  in  such  farm  securities,  at  from 
6 y2  to  7  per  cent.,  and  the  total  year’s 
yield  was  .061  per  cent,  without  a 
single  default  in  interest,  or  fore¬ 
closure,  or  any  depreciation  in  value.” 


SCRANTON  MEN  ORGANIZE 

Life  underwriters  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
have  formed  an  organization.  O.  Ed. 
Carey  was  made  temporary  chairman. 
A.  B.  Clay  is  temporary  secretary. 


H.  G.  Hoffman,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky., 
led  other  general  agents  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  this  year  up  to  March  1  in 
paid-for  business. 


OLD  POLICYHOLDERS 

One  a  Day  Interviewed  By  Each  Agent 
of  the  Equitable  of  Iowa 
Life  Insurance  Co. 


President  Cummins,  of  the  Equitable, 
of  Iowa,  has  asked  each  agent  to  ob¬ 
serve  as  a  slogan:  “Interview  an  old 
Policyholder  Each  Day.” 

In  this  letter.  President  Cummins 
pointed  out  that  the  Company  has  over 
57,000  policies  in  force.  Deducting 
7,000  for  those  over  age  (although  they 
too  can  recommend) ;  10,000  more  for 
those  out  of  reach  at  present;  there 
are  left  40,000  living  in  your  territories. 
Divide  this  by  300  working  days  in  the 
year,  and  we  get  as  a  result,  130  to  be 
seen  each  day.  One  average  size  ap¬ 
plication  would  produce  $234,000  per 
day.  This  means  that  every  agent  has 
the  opportunity  to  produce  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  has  ever  before  been 
dreamed  of,  by  the  cultivation  and 
keeping  in  touch  AVith  old  policyholders 
in  his  territory. 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  -to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance _  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 


for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agu. 

256  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


April  2,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


EQUITABLE  LIFE’S  NEW  POLICY 

CALL  CONTRACT  CONVERTIBLE 


Contains  Disability  Clause — On  3J/2  Per 
Cent.  Reserve  Basis — Policy 
Described 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
issued  its  new  convertible  policy  this 
week.  It  is  denied  that  this  is  a  so- 
called  “special  policy,”  and  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  issuance  of 
the  policy  and  the  developments  fol¬ 
lowing  the  introduction  of  the  Towner 
bill  in  Albany,  amending  the  Arm¬ 
strong  law.  The  new  policy  of  the 
Equitable  will  pay  the  same  commis¬ 
sions  as  the  Society’s  30  year  endow¬ 
ment,  40  per  cent,  and  renewals.  The 
policy  contains  the  new  disability  fea¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  annual  dividend  policy 
on  3%  reserve  basis. 

The  Society  describes  the  policy  in 
part  as  follows: 

Not  only  will  the  premiums  cease 
under  the  terms  of  this  new  disability 
clause  after  the  insured  becomes  total¬ 
ly  and  permanently  disabled,  but,  if  de¬ 
sired,  the  policy  will  thereupon  ma¬ 
ture  as  a  life  income  contract.  That 
is  to  say,  the  insured  will  receive  an 
annual  income  thereafter  (payable  in 
monthly  instalments  if  desired),  and 
this  income  will  continue  for  life,  if 
the  insured  continues  to  be  totally  dis¬ 
abled. 

The  value  of  this  new  feature  needs 
no  demonstration.  The  fact  that  the 
insured  has  become  disabled  will  sig¬ 
nify  that  the  productive  period  of  his 
life  has  ended;  and  while  it  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
paying  future  premiums,  it  may  be  of 
still  greater  importance  to  him  to 
have  the  privilege  of  beginning  at  once 
to  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  his  insur¬ 
ance. 

Flexibility 

Under  this  policy  the  insured  enjoys 
great  freedom  of  choice.  Thus  he  is 
able  to  adapt  it  to  his  individual  tastes 
and  needs.  He  can  secure  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  Ordinary  Life  contract, 
or  a  limited  payment  life  contract,  or 
an  endowment,  as  explained  below. 

The  specimen  contract  accompany¬ 
ing  this  circular  is  for  $10,000,  at  age 
35,  and  includes  the  new  Disability 
Clause. 

The  annual  premium  for  the  first  5 
years,  including  the  charge  for  the  dis¬ 
ability  feature  is . $349.20 

The  same  policy  without  the 
disability  feature  would  have, 
for  the  first  five  years,  an 

annual  premium  of  . $341.90 

Making  the  annual  charge  for 
the  disability  feature  for  the 

first  5  years  .  7.30 

Note  that  this  is  merely  a  nominal 
rate,  although  it  is  higher  than  the 
rate  charged  for  the  old  disability  fea¬ 
ture. 

During  the  first  five  years  the  policy 
is  an  Ordinary  Life  contract. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  in¬ 
sured  will  be  given  the  choice  of 
several  options,  as  follows: 

Option  1.  The  policy  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  Ordinary  Life  contract 
for  the  original  amount  ($10, 000)  at  a 
40  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  premium 


rate,  as  follows: 

Annual  rate  after  the  fifth  year 

for  $10,000  of  insurance  . $205.10 

Annual  rate  after  the  fifth  year 

for  the  disability  privilege  . . .  4.10 


Total  annual  premium  after 

the  fifth  year  . $209.50 

OR 


Option  2.  The  insured  may  continue 
to  pay  the  original  premium  ( $349.20) 
and  the  amount  of  the  insurance  (still 
on  the  Ordinary  Life  plan)  will  be 
increased  (subject  to  a  medical  ex¬ 
amination  and  evidence  of  good  health 
satisfactory  to  the  Society),  to  $15,060. 

OR 

Option  3.  The  insured  may  convert 
the  policy  into  a  Limited  Payment 
Life  contract  for  $10,000,  by  paying 
the  original  premium  ($349.20)  for 
thirteen  years  longer. 

Option  4.  If  Option  3  has  been 


selected,  and  when  thirteen  years 
later  the  policy  has  become  fully  paid 
up  as  a  life  contract,  the  insured  may, 
under  Option  4,  convert  the  policy  into 
an  Endowment,  payable  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  has  paid  premiums  for  the  still 
further  period  of  nine  years. 


ALBANY  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Capital  District  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  has  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions: 

Resolved:  That  this  Association 
believes  that  the  present  insurance 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
give  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  power  to  revoke  a  license  for 
cause. 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  Association  that  no 
man  should  be  appointed  as  an 
agent  by  any  company  or  manager, 
who  does  not  intend  to  regularly 
solicit  life  insurance,  or  who  does 
not  intend  to  put  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  acquire  within  a  reasonable 
time  a  knowledge  of  this  business. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association 
has  no  objection  to  the  publishing 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
each  three  months  of  a  list  of  those 
licensed  to  solicit  life  insurance  in 
this  State,  giving  names,  address¬ 
es,  companies  and  occupations 
other  than  that  of  life  insurance. 

The  Association  voted  that  it  was  un¬ 
wise  to  join  financially  to  the  extent 
of  $100  with  the  New  York  Association 
to  employ  counsel. 


THE  MAN  WITH  REAL  POWER 


He  Is  the  Property  Owner — Successful 
Man  Must  Know  How 
to  Sell 


The  man  who  has  real  power  in  this 
country  is  the  one  who  has  property, 
says  Eugene  Arnett,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Life  in  Oklahoma  City.  The  man  who 
gains  property  gains  it  by  selling  some¬ 
thing.  He  sells  service,  things  or  the 
use  of  money.  The  better  qualified  he 
13  as  a  salesman,  the  better  able  he  will 
be  to  sell  big  things  that  make  big 
money.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  the 
greatest  banker  salesman  this  country 
ever  produced.  But  he  first  learned 
how  to  sell.  Then  he  began  with  small 
things — and  grew.  All  of  which  means 
that  the  possibilities  of  salesmanship 
are  unlimited.  A  knowledge  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  principles  underlying  the  art  of 
salesmanship  is  absolutely  essential  to 
great  success  in  any  business.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  one  of  these  principles  de¬ 
mands  a  knowledge  of  character.  The 
banker  who  makes  loans  without  know¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  borrower  takes 
long  chances.  The  salesman  who  can¬ 
not  read  the  character  of  the  man  be¬ 
fore  him  is  badly  handicapped. 


W.  H.  BEERS’  BOOK 

The  1915  edition  of  the  Beers’  Book 
published  by  W.  H.  Beers,  Jr.,  Rochester 
manager  for  the  Mutual  Benefit,  has 
been  printed.  Mr.  Beers  has  complete¬ 
ly  rearranged  this  book  of  Mutual  Ben¬ 
efit  literature  for  Mutual  Benefit  sales¬ 
men  and  has  added  several  pages  of 
points  in  salesmanship  based  on  his 
own  experience,  which  should  be  very 
valuable,  particularly  to  new  men.  The 
book  is  divided  into  several  sections, 
the  first  section  dealing  with  rates, 
which  are  given  on  the  basis  of  $1,000, 
$2,000,  $3,000  and  $5,000  of  insurance 
for  Ordinary  Life  and  20-Payment  Life 
policies,  also  on  the  basis  of  $1,000  of 
insurance  for  other  forms. 


STEPHANY’S  NEW  POSITION 

Max  Stephany,  formerly  general 
agent  of  the  Bankers  Life  of  Kansas, 
has  made  an  agency  manager’s  cont- 
tract  with  the  LaFayette  Life  for  east¬ 
ern  Kansas.  He  also  becomes  monthly 
pension  bond  executive  of  the  Company 
and  will  make  a  specialty  of  that  copy¬ 
righted  form  of  contract.  Mr.  Stephany 
made  a  remarkable  record  in  his 
former  connection,  having  written  over 
three  millions  of  insurance  in  two 
years  and  a  half,  the  annual  premium 
income  of  which  was  over  $69,0'00. 


GOES  WITH  UNION  CENTRAL 


Alton  C.  Dean,  of  Albany,  Has  Long 
Been  a  Successful 
Writer 


The  Union  Central  is  building  up  an 
unusually  strong  organization  in  New 
York  State.  The  latest  addition  to  its 
force  is  Alton  C.  Dean,  of  Albany. 

Mr  Dean  is  an  experienced  and  suc¬ 
cessful  insurance  man  who  has  seen 
field  service  in 
Boston,  Montreal 
and  Albany.  With 
one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the 
country  he  has 
frequently  a  p- 
peared  on  its  list 
of  twentieth  best 
agents.  He  has 
won  numerous 
prizes  in  agency 
contests,  such  as 
loving  cups,  med¬ 
als  and  trips  to 
seaside  resorts. 
The  presidency  of 
the  Albany  Field 
Club  has  been 
one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  positions  with  which  he  has  been 
honored- 


BALTIMORE  APPOINTMENT 


Kuhns  &  Mag  ruder  Name  W.  V.  Geib 
and  B.  S.  L.  Davis  as  Special 
Agents  in  Baltimore 


Kuhns  &  Magruder,  managers  for  the 
Germania  Life,  of  New  York,  for  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  have  appointed  W. 
V  Geib  and  B.  S.  L.  Davis  as  special 
agents  in  Baltimore.  This  agency  has 
made  an  especially  fine  showing  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  They  stand  fourth 
in  applications  submitted,  third  in 
policies  issued  and  seventh  in  business 
placed. 

Messrs.  Kuhns  and  Magruder  are 
young  men  of  wide  insurance  experience. 
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E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SCIENCE  OF  INSURANCE 

The  second  in  the  series  of  lectures 
being  given  before  the  students  of  the 
Albany  Business  College  came  on  Fri¬ 
day,  March  19.  E.  B.  Cantine  of  the 
Capitol  District  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association,  was  the  speaker,  and  took 
at  his  theme  the  general  science  of  in¬ 
surance. 

What  is  usually  a  technical  subject 
became  in  his  treatment  simple  and 
easily  grasped  by  his  auditors.  It  paved 
the  way  for  the  concluding  lecture  to 
be  given  next  month  by  S.  G.  Landon  on 
the  practical  application  of  insurance 
to  the  individual.  The  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  is  being  so  warmly  received  that 
the  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Edu¬ 
cation  is  considering  the  printing  of  the 
speeches  for  distribution. 


D.  J.  Marley,  formerly  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  industrial 
branch  of  the  John  Hancock  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  He  has  been  with  that  Com¬ 
pany  for  twenty-five  years. 


ALTON  C.  DEAN 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


ACCURACY 


INTEGRITY 


“BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME” 


San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 


1910  .  $426,085.00  1910 

1911  .  485,915.57  1911 

1912  .  543,004.04  1912 

1913  .  607,788.11  1913 


$2,629,020,00 

4,083,650.00 

4,716,584.00 

6,134,044.00 


Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 


A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  2,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  discussing  agency 

Developing  matters  L.  N.  Denniston, 
a  addressing  the  Hartford 

Territory  Insurance  Institute,  said 
recently: 

In  developing  a  territory,  the  agency 
manager  who  has  a  direct  personal 
commission  interest  in  the  business  is 
likely  to  be  handicapped  considerably 
by  reason  of  his  desire  for  immediate 
profits  accruing  from  his  personal  ac¬ 
tivities;  and,  because  of  this,  he  yields 
to  the  temptation  to  secure  immediate 
commissions  by  his  own  personal  ef¬ 
forts  and  leaves  his  agency  force  more 
or  less  to  grow  up  something  like 
Topsy — with  the  corn;  and  an  agency 
organization  like  corn  and  children, 
needs  careful  and  persistent  cultivation 
in  order  to  get  a  large  and  healthy  crop. 
Such  a  procedure,  personal  production, 
sooner  or  later  finds  the  agency  man¬ 
ager  up  against  caring  for  a  large  per¬ 
sonal  account,  which  is  detrimental  to 
increasing  his  district’s  production, 
which  must  have  undivided  and  unsel¬ 
fish  attention. 

When  an  agent  has  been  appointed 
he  not  only  needs  instruction  in  con¬ 
tract  forms,  but  he  needs  more  than  all 
else  co-operative  work — not  for  one  or 
two  days  but  for  at  least  a  week — and 
frequent  coaching  during  his  first  three 
months.  Such  a  procedure,  it  is  true, 
is  expensive. 

Most  men  who  are  getting  their  first 
experience  in  the  insurance  business 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years  work¬ 
ing  under  more  or  less  rigid  office  reg¬ 
ulations. 

■Since  the  agency  manager  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  a 
man  out  of  good  employment — and,  of 
course,  it  is  advisable  to  select  men 
who  are  successful — he  should  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  back  up  his  judgment  by  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  time  and  personal  commissions 
during  several  weeks  'in  order  to  make 
good  his  judgment  and  assure  the  new 
agent  of  permanent  success. 

The  agency  manager  should  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  system,  methods,  and  be  an  all¬ 
round  sales  efficiency  expert.  Shoot¬ 
ing  blindly  in  the  air  never  brought 
down  many  birds.  The  successful  hunts¬ 
man  knows  how  and  when  to  shoot,  and 
he  has  a  definite  target  in  view  before 
he  shoots.  He  goes  where  birds  are 
known  to  be,  employs  a  bird-dog  trained 
to  point  them,  and  success  in  getting  a 
full  bag  depends  on  the  choice  of  his 
hunting  ground  the  efficiency  of  his  dog, 
and  his  skill  as  a  shot. 

Not  all  agents  would  be  successful  in 
employing  the  same  system.  Just  what 
system  brings  the  best  results  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  trial.  The  same 
general  lines  must  be  employed  in  all 
systems. 

Whatever  plan  ‘is  adopted  must  in¬ 
clude  the  following  essentials: 

Adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  in¬ 
dividual — first,  as  to  time;  second,  as 
to  accessibility.  Adaptation  of  system 
to  community.  Any  up-to-date  city  di¬ 
rectory  will  furnish  the  desired  names 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality 
to  keep  a  “hustler”  going  for  many 
weeks.  Don’t  try  to  complete  the  en¬ 
tire  list  from  a’s  to  xyz’s  in  one  month. 
Fifteen  calls  a  day,  twelve  working 
days— total,  180  men.  A  leading  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  finds  that  one 


man  in  thirty-two  is  waiting  for  an  in¬ 
surance  man  to  take  his  application, 
and  that  one  man  in  twenty  will  buy 
accident  insurance  on  being  told  of 
the  benefits  offered. 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  Life  request- 
Who  ed  its  application  depart- 
Buys  ment  to  draw  off  a  list 
Insurance  of  occupations  from  the 
first  one  hundred  appli¬ 
cations  received  in  the  office  last  week. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  occupations  of  the 
applicants: 

Machinist,  blacksmith,  agent  grain  company, 
merchant,  dry  goods  clerk,  proprietor  and  man¬ 
ager  theater,  farmer,  heat  treating— auto,  farm¬ 
er,  farmer,  farmer,  blacksmith,  engineer,  sta¬ 
tionary,  barber,  farmer,  cigar  dealer,  salesman 
—shoes,  surveyor,  farmer,  farmer,  farmer, 
minister,  captain  sailor,  creamery  man,  express 
handler — American,  cleaner  and  presser,  house¬ 
wife,  housewife,  farmer,  president  brewing 
company,  real  estate,  salesman— books,"  sales¬ 
man — correspondence  school,  farmer,  manu¬ 
facturer  worsted,  teacher,  mail  carrier,  farmer, 
auto  dealer,  assistant  engineer,  housewife,  auto 
machinist,  millwright  foreman,  general  mer¬ 
chant,  bank  clerk,  clerk— cotton  commission, 
grocer,  blacksmith,  farmer,  creamery  mon, 
builder,  telegraph  operator,  book-keeper,  house¬ 
wife,  farmer,  farmer,  division  manager  piano 
company,  banker,  real  estate,  manager  dis¬ 
count  department — bank,  real  estate,  broom 
manufacturer,  publisher,  public  accountant, 
teacher — university,  stenographer.  attorney 
book-keeper,  farmer,  farmer,  tailor,  lawyer, 
drug  clerk,  barber,  real  estate  broker,  clerk, 
student,  general  merchant — dry  goods,  gen¬ 
eral  merchant — dry  goods,  contractor,  farmer, 
yardman,  hardware  clerk,  farmer,  housewife, 
dentist,  watchmaker,  meat  cutter,  osteopath, 
farmer,  foreman — painting,  farmer,  clerk — sten¬ 
ographer,  decorator,  bank  cashier,  proprietor 
billiard  hall,  cigar  merchant,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  construction  company,  plumber,  laundry 
agent. 

*4-9 

The  object  in  taking 
A  Talk  life  insurance  is  to 
from  the  perpetuate  a  man’s  in- 
Germania  Life  come^producing  pow¬ 
ers  beyond  bis  mortal 
days,  says  The  Germania  Life.  Is  your 
family  dependent  upon  your  income? 
In  most  cases  the  answer  will  be  yes. 
In  many  cases  this  income  is  derived 
from  your  earning  power,  ability  and 
skill  in  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work. 
In  the  event  of  your  premature  death 
what  would  take  its  place?  You  carry 
some  insurance,  is  it  enough?  Your 
life  insurance  is  the  one  and  only  thing 
that  will  step  in  and  take  your  place  as 
an  income  producer  if  you  should  die. 
If  you  are  earning  $1,000  per  year,  $1,- 
000  worth  of  insurance  will  take  the 
place  of  your  income  for  one  year. 
What  about  the  next  and  all  the  years 
to  come?  We  know  that  the  most  of 
you  intend  to  take  more  insurance 
some  time.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
some  of  you  will  put  it  off  until  it  is 
too  late.  We  would  like  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you.  We  have  a  poli¬ 
cy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  any 
man  who  wants  to  protect  his  family 
while  thus  dependent  upon  him  and  his 
own  old  age  when  he  might  become  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  family. 

Take  that  additional  insurance  NOW. 
No  possible  benefit  can  accrue  to  you 
by  putting  it  off  and  it  may  be  the  big¬ 
gest  mistake  of  your  life  if  you  delay. 

The  slogan  of  this  agency  is  “Service 
and  Satisfaction.”  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  get  into  closer  touch  with 
you.  In  the  larger  sense  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  man  is  the  one  who,  in  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  he  is  cast,  per¬ 
forms  the  maximum  of  service  to  his 
fellowmen.  The  thousands  of  widows 


and  orphans  who  have  been  enabled  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  without  the  terri¬ 
ble  handicap  of  poverty  because  of  the 
life  insurance  carried  by  the  bread  win¬ 
ner  who  has  been  called  away,  testify 
more  eloquently  than  any  mere  words 
to  the  value  and  necessity  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  to  the  actual  service  rendered 
by  the  agents  who  sold  the  policies. 
We  believe  in  our  work  and  in  its  last¬ 
ing  and  unquestioned  benefits.  You 
have  a  friend  or  relative  who  should 
have  insurance.  You  would  be  doing 
him  a  favor  by  giving  us  his  name.  If 
this  little  paper  is  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  us  closer  together  and  enabling  us 
to  be  mutually  helpful  it  will  many 
times  repay  the  expense  and  effort  of 
getting  it  out. 

9  9  9  . 

Mr.  F.  S.  Biggs,  manager 
Two  at  Baltimore,  of  the  Mas- 

Effective  sachusetts  Mutual,  >s 

Circulars  using  two  effective  cir¬ 

cular  letters.  The  first 
one  is  known  as  “L-l”  and  the 
other  as  “M-l.”  And  he  has  a  follow¬ 
up  letter  for  each  of  them.  In  the 
follow-up  letters  return  cards  are  in¬ 
closed,  and  they  are  designated  as  “L-2” 
and  “M-2”  respectively.  Mr.  Biggs  re¬ 
marks,  “Most  any  system  will  work  if 
the  agent  does!” 

Dear  Sir: 

If  a  responsible  party  were  to  offer  you  a 
valuable  corner  lot  on  condition  that  you  pay 
interest  thereon  for  twenty  years,  when  the 
lot  would  be  yours,  without  requiring  you 
to  pay  the  principal  sum  or  cost  of  the  lot — 
wouldn’t  you  jump  at  the  proposition? 

I  am  authorized  to  make  a  somewhat  similar 
offer,  viz:  that  if  an  acceptable  person  should 
pay  to  our  Company  the  amount  equal  to 
the  interest  every  year  for  twenty  years,  we 
will  at  that  time  pay  to  him  the  principal 
sum  or  face  value  of  the  Endowment,  and  will 
further  agree  that  if  he  should  die  prior  to  that 
date  the  face  value  of  the  Endowment  will 
become  immediately  payable  to  his  family  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  further  payments  from  him. 

Isn’t  this  a  good  proposition?  Let  us  talk 
it  over.  Send  in  the  enclosed  card — to-day. 

Yours  faithfully, 

*  *  * 

“Every  Federal  agent 

Part-Time  can  call  to  mind  among 

Agency  bis  acquaintances,  a 

Suggestion  friend  residing  in  bis 
own  or  some  other  town, 
perhaps  in  another  State,”  says  the 
Federal  Record.  “You  may  correspond 
occasionally,  and  yet  it  has  probably 
never  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  in 
a  position  to  do  your  friend  a  great 
favor  by  suggesting  the  advisability  of 
an  agency  with  the  ‘Federal.’  Even  as 
a  spare-time  man  he  could  probably 

produce  sufficient  business  to  net  him 
a  higher  rate  of  return  per  hour  than 
he  accumulates  in  his  regular  vocation. 
Enough  could  probably  be  made  to  pay 
the  rent,  the  grocery  bill,  or  what  not. 
Such  an  idea  as  this  will  appeal  to  a 
man  of  the  more  provident  type,  as  this 
class  is  always  on  the  lookout  to  legiti¬ 
mately  increase  income. 

“The  size  of  your  friend’s  town  or 
city  is  immaterial,  as  people,  no  matter 
where  they  reside,  need  income  pro¬ 
tection  insurance  and  the  field  for  suc¬ 
cessful  work  is  unlimited,  only  the  sur¬ 
face  having  been  scratched,”  the  Record 
continues,  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
believe  that  many  agents  neglect  won¬ 
derful  opportunities  by  their  failure  to 
realize  that  insurance  can  be  written 
in  paying  quantities  outside  of  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  where  the  competition  is 
keenest  of  all.  For  instance,  our  Mr. 
Nally,  who  is  accustomed  to  rank  high 
among  the  hustlers,  writes  the  great 
bulk  of  his  business  among  farm  pro¬ 
prietors  and  farm  laborers, 

“A  part-time  agency  representation 
can  be  made  to  pay  by  your  friend, 
if  he  is  willing  to  first  devote  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  gain  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  then  give  a  reason¬ 


able  amount  of  time  to  soliciting. 
Eventually  the  numerous  changes  in 
our  agency  force,  which  are  constantly 
occurring,  will  give  such  a  man  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  the  management 
of  a  desirable  debit  and  make  it  profit¬ 
able  for  him  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  energies  to  this  limitless  profession. 

“Suppose  you  try  to  get  some  of  your 
friends  interested  along  the  line  sug¬ 
gested,  or  send  us  their  names  and  we 
will  correspond  with  them  direct.” 


CRITICISE  SPECIAL  POLICIES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
the  man  who  does  happen  to  know  of 
its  existence  or  is  advised  of  it  because 
of  competition.  This  amounts  to  dis¬ 
crimination  among  purchasers.  One  set 
of  purchasers  is  favored  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  the  other  set  is  kept 
in  ignorance.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Metropolitan’s  spe¬ 
cial  policy,  and  having  seen  this  result¬ 
ing  from  it  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  special  competitive  policies  by  in¬ 
surance  companies,  even  my  own,  but 
I  must  not  be  understood  as  criticising 
the  policy  or  the  motives  of  my  own 
Company,  who  are  the  most  reasonable 
and  fair  in  all  such  matters,  and  have 
only  issued  our  policies  for  the  purpose 
ct  helping  us  against  any  difficult  com¬ 
petition. 

“I  shall  explain  to  them  the  position 
I  take  here,  and  am  sure  that  they  will 
be  reasonable  and  have  no  desire  to 
offer  any  policy  which  would  tend  to 
injure  the  best  interest  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.” 


R.  J.  MIX  ON  AMENDMENT 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

any  loss  of  earnings  which  he  might  experience 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  drawing  his 
commissions  on  a  smaller  premium. 

To  pin  it  down  to  a  particular  instance,  I 
will  say  that  I  believe  the  agent  who  can  sell 
in  a  year  $100,000  of  participating  life  insurance 
at  the  rates  charged  by  the  old  participating 
companies  can  and  will,  if  his  company’s  rates 
are  reduced,  sell  at  least  $125,000  of  insurance 
in  a  year — in  most  cases  much  more  than  that. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  who  are  opposed 
to  this  bill  that  if  Section  97  were  amended  in 
the  manner  proposed,  it  would  open  the  way 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  existed  prior 
to  the  passage  of  Section  97 — it  would  open  the 
way  to  an  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business — perhaps  a  return  of  the  old  rebate 
evil,  etc.,  etc.,  but,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  to 
vou  that  1  cannot  understand  how  any  man 
can  labor  tinder  that  manifestly  wrong  impres¬ 
sion,  for  as  things  are  to-day,  several  of  the 
great  companies  are  permitted  to  use,  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  would  be  allowed  it  the  proposed 
amendment  were  to  go  into  effect.  We  are  only 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  using  as  a  maximum 
a  sum  equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  of  our  net 
premiums  whereas,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
most  of  the  old  participating  companies  are  to¬ 
day  permitted  to  use  their  loadings,  which 
amount  to  from  25  per  cent,  to  29  per  cent.  I 
say  again  and  again — we  are  not  asking  to 
use  more  money  but  we  are  asking  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  measure  by  which  to  gauge  our  expenses 
— a  measure  which  will  permit  us  to  go  on  per. 
forming  the  chief  duty  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  namely,  to  furnish  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  insurance  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people  at  the  lowest  possible  annual 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  i-nsured. 

I  repeat — I  think  we  all  know  full  well  that 
if  this  matter  were  submitted  to  the  people  of 
New  York  State  or  of  the  United  States  for 
an  expression  of  their  opinion,  the  vote  would 
be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  so  amend¬ 
ing  the  section  so  that  these  two  great  com¬ 
panies  might  be  permitted  to  continue  to  sell 
insurance  at  their  current  rates.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  the  insurance  department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
measure  and,  gentlemen,  I  put  it  up  to  you 
whether  you  think  it  reflects  credit  upon  this 
association  to  oppose  a  measure  which  is  so 
reasonable  and  which,  beyond  any  question,  has 
the  approval  of  our  own  State  Department  and 
all  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  understand  what 
it  means  by  the  proposed  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  continue  to  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment,  we  shall  weaken  ourselves  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  when  at  some  future  day,  we  go  be¬ 
fore  the  legislature  of  this  or  some  other  State 
in  order  to  espouse  some  good  and  wise  meas¬ 
ure  which  has  the  approval  of  practically  every 
member  of  this  association. 


MR.  AGENT: 

Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 

Our  New  20-Fay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  GASH 

VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY- 

benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY— is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

Inc.  1851 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  of  Agencies 

April  2,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


WHAT  FORM  OF  POLICY  IS  BEST 

VARIOUS  CONTRACTS  DISCUSSED 

Comparison  Made  of  Limited  Payment 
Life,  Ordinary  Life  and 
Endowment  Policies 


A  prospective  policyholder  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  doubt  as  to  the  form  of  policy 
best  suited  to  his  circumstances.  If 
the  prospect  is  unable  to  carry  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  for  his  family  under 
a  limited  payment  or  endowment  policy, 
he  should  take  an  ordinary  life.  Let 
the  insured  first  acquire  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  latter  plan  and  then  at 
some  future  time,  when  he  is  able  to 
afford  it,  let  him  change  his  insurance 
from  that  plan  to  limited  payment  life  or 
endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
insured  applies  the  same  amount  of 
premium  to  buying  payment  life  or  en¬ 
dowment  policy  at  the  start,  his  family 
will  not  have  enough  protection.  If  he 
counts  on  securing  additional  protec¬ 
tion  at  some  future  date,  he  may  be 
unable  to  get  it  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  and  meanwhile  he  has  not 
enough. 

■Comparisons  are  often  made  between 
different  forms  of  policies,  showing  the 
net  cost  of  each  in  case  of  surrender, 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  higher 
priced  form  is  really  cheaper  than  the 
lower  priced  policy.  This  net  cost  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  cash  value 
of  the  policy  at  the  time  of  its  sur¬ 
render  from  the  total  net  outlay  up  to 
that  time.  It  might  appear  from  such 
a  comparison  that  the  cost  of  a  high 
premium  form  of  policy  was  much  less 
than  that  of  a  lower  premium  form,  but 
such  is  not  truly  the  case  as  interest 
must  be  considered.  Take  for  example 
a  Ten  Payment  Life  policy  compared 
with  an  Ordinary  Life  policy  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  table: 


and  the  net  cost  for  the  seven  years 
$63.21.  This  makes  a  difference  of 
$38.54  in  the  apparent  cost  of  protec¬ 
tion  in  those  two  forms  of  policies. 
Hut  this  is  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  interest  on  the  difference  in  the 
annual  net  outlay  in  the  two  cases. 

Difference  in  Annual  Net  Outlay 

The  third  column  of  figures  shows 
the  difference  in  ,the  annual  net  outlay 
of  both  policies,  the  sum  of  these  yearly 
savings  without  interest  amounting  to 
$203.48  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  The 
fourth  column  shows  the  savings  accu¬ 
mulated  at  4.5  per  cent,  interest;  for 
example,  the  current  saving  in  net  out¬ 
lay  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  policy 
year  (column  3)  is  $33.42.  This  sum 
accumulated  at  4.5  per  cent,  will 
amount  to  $34.92  at  the  end  of  one 
year  (column  4).  Adding  to  this  the 
current  saving  of  $29.44  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  policy  year  (column 
3),  will  give  a  total  saving  to  date 
of  $64.36  as  shown  in  column  5.  This 
latter  sum  at  4.5  per  cent,  interest  will 
amount  to  $67.16  one  year  later  (column 
4',  and  added  to  the  current  saving  of 
$29.03  (column  3)  will  give  a  total  sav¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  policy 
year  of  $96.29  (column  5).  Continuing 
this  process  we  find  that  the  total  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  Ordinary  Life  policy  over  the 
Ten  Payment  Life,  if  calculated  at  4.5 
per  cent,  interest,  will  amount  to  $244.82 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  (column  5). 
Deducting  from  this  amount  of  $244.82 
the  sum  of  $203.48  (column  3),  which 
is  the  total  saving  without  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years,  leaves  an 
interest  accumulation  of  $41.34  (column 
5).  This  latter  sum  offsets  the  ap¬ 
parent  difference  of  $38.54  (column  2), 
in  the  cost  of  the  insurance  in  these 
two  forms  of  policies. 

If  these  savings  in  net  outlay  were 
accumulated  at  only  4  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est,  such  as  the  policyholder  might  re¬ 
ceive  in  a  savings  bank,  the  net  cost 
of  his  insurance  in  a  ten  payment  life 


Policies  of  $1,000  Each  Issued  at  Age  35 
Net  Outlays  Based  on  Present  Scale  of  Dividends 


10  Pay.  Life 

Ordinary  Life 

— 

Current 

Previous 

Total 

Saving  Over 

Savings  at 

Savings 

Net  Outlay 

Net  Outlay 

10  Pay.  Life  4.5 

%  Interest 

to  Date 

Beg.  of  1st  Pol.  Yr.  $61.53 

$28.11 

$33.42 

$33.42 

“  “  2nd  “ 

51.98 

22.54 

29.44 

$34.92 

64.36 

“  "  3rd  “  “ 

51.39 

22.36. 

29.03 

67.26 

96.29 

“  “  4th  “  “ 

50.77 

22.18 

28.59 

100.62 

129.21 

“  “  5th  “  “ 

50.13 

21.93 

28.15 

135.02 

163.17 

“  “  6th  “ 

49.46 

21.79 

27.67 

170.51 

198.18 

**  “  7th  “ 

48.77 

21.59 

27.18 

207.10 

234.28 

Total  Cost  Begin- 

203.48 

244.82 

244.82 

ning  7t'h  Year  . , 

.  364.03 

160.55 

Dividend  End  of 

7th  Year  . 

13.47 

6.73 

Total  Saving 

Total  Saving 

Without  Interest 

With 

Interest 

Net  Outlay  for  7 

End  of  7  Yrs. 

End  of  7  Yrs. 

Years  . . 

350.56 

153.82 

Cash  Value  End  of 

7  Years . 

325  89 

90.61 

244.82 

Net  Cost  of  Pro- 

203.48 

tection  . 

24.67 

63.21 

24.67 

41.34 

Difference  in  Apparent  Cost 

of 

Interest  at  4.5% 

protection  . 

. .  .38.54 

The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
net  outlay  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  on  a  Ten  Payment  Life  policy.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  the  out¬ 
lay  is  simply  the  premium  paid.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  and  each 
subsequent  year  the  net  outlay  will 
be  the  premium  less  the  accruing  divi¬ 
dend.  Thus  the  total  outlay  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventh  year  will  be 
$364.03,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
seventh  premium.  However,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  this  sum  of  $364.03 
will  be  reduced  by  the  accruing  divi¬ 
dend  of  $13.47,  making  the  net  outlay 
for  the  seven  years  $350.56.  Now  the 
guaranteed  cash  surrender  value  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  will  be  $325.89, 
which  if  subtracted  from  the  outlay 
of  $350.56  will  make  a  net  cost  of  $24.67 
for  the  seven  years. 

In  like  manner  the  second  column  of 
figures  shows  that  the  net  outlay  for 
seven  years  on  the  Ordinary  Life  policy 
will  be  $153.82,  the  cash  value  $90.61, 


policy  would  be  less  than  that  in  an 
ordinary  life  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  these  savings  were  accumulated  at 
5  or  6  per  cent,  interest,  as  on  a  mort¬ 
gage,  the  net  cost  of  his  insurance 
would  be  greater  in  a  ten  payment  life 
policy  than  in  an  ordinary  life  policy. 
The  argument  may  be  urged  that  few 
men  would  save  the  difference  between 
the  outlay  of  a  high  premium  form  of 
life  policy  and  a  low  premium  form. 
However,  this  difference  in  net  outlay 
can  be  saved  by  applying  it  to  the  cost 
of  a  low  premium  form  of  policy,  there¬ 
by  providing  the  family  with  more  pro¬ 
tection. 


The  Dexter  Folder  Company,  of 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  has  been  written 
under  the  Equitable  group  plan. 


F.  A.  Wallis,  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual, 
has  been  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York* 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

— -  .  -i  .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

*305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  UPB  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus . 1,727.653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256.046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  .  .  .  . . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21/97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  i,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


HARTFORD  DEVELOPMENTS 

Always  a  center  of  insurance  inter¬ 
est,  Hartford  has  been  more  in  the 
limelight  than  ever  this  year.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  offered  the  companies  in 
that  city  a  great  opportunity,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  it.  Of  the  numerous 
new  insurance  companies  formed,  most 
of  them  are  re-insurance  corporations. 

The  Travelers  will  have  a  fire  com¬ 
pany;  several  Connecticut  companies 
have  broadened  their  charters;  and 
the  Scottish  Union  and  National  will 
have  an  American  casualty  company. 
Among  the  other  events  in  Hartford 
since  January  1  are  the  election  of  that 
able  and  daring  underwriter,  H.  A. 
Smith,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  of  Hartford,  and  the  permission 
given  the  Aetna  Life  to  increase  its 
capital  to  $10,000,000. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  not  put  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Hartford  companies  when 
they  have  asked  for  broadening  of 
charter,  permission  to  incorporate  a 
new  company  or  to  increase  their  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  has 
also  given  a  ready  approval  of  all  these 
extensions.  This  endorsement  of  the 
plans  of  Hartrord  companies  is  the 
tribute  that  is  paid  to  them  by  reason 
of  their  great  success,  the  tremendous 
prestige  which  they  have  built,  the 
great  influence  of  Hartford  insurance 
men  in  their  own  city,  and  the  square 
treatment  that  they  have  given  to  poli¬ 
cyholders.  Hartford  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  are  all  good.  To  say  that  a  com¬ 
pany  has  its  headquarters  in  that  city 
is  enough  of  a  guarantee  of  solvency 
and  enterprise  to  be  a  great  trade-mark 
in  itself. 


THE  ALBANY  SITUATION. 

In  view  of  the  turmoil  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  world,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fair  attitude  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  State,  with  one  exception,  the  New 
York  American,  which  printed  a  sensa¬ 
tional  story  one  day,  only  to  apologize 
in  its  next  issue.  With  agents  criticis¬ 
ing  insurance  rates  in  open  meetings, 
running  up  to  Albany,  and  commenting 
upon  commissions,  there  was  offered 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  yellow  jour¬ 
nals  to  print  sweeping  headlines.  That 
they  have  not  done  so  is  because  there 
is  now  in  newspaper  offices  a  broader 
sympathy  for  insurance  and  for  insur¬ 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


ance  men  than  was  the  case  in  the  old 
days.  That  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  bitterness  engendered  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  world  by  reason  of  the  attempt  to 
amend  the  Armstrong  law  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  but  it  was  only  to  be  expected. 

The  great  bulk  ot  insurance  men,  at 
first  timid  about  the  effect  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  laws,  finally  accepted  them  with 
enthusiasm,  and  tnere  has. grown  up  a 
feeling  that  they  should  not  be  altered. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
any  law  should  be  sacred,  and  should 
not  be  changed,  it  necessary.  Condi¬ 
tions  arise  in  every  business  which 
make  amendments  imperative.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  developments  following  the  mu¬ 
tualization  of  two  great  life  companies 
made  changes  in  Section  97  necessary, 
is  for  the  legislature  and  not  for  a 
newspaper  to  decide.  Enough  light  is 
being  thrown  on  the  subject,  from  both 
sides,  to  enable  the  legislature  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision. 

F.  &  D.  PROMOTES  HARRIS 


Will  Supervise  the  Agency  and  Casu¬ 
alty  and  Surety  Departments 
of  Company 


William  Hugh  Harris,  vice-president 
of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company  of 
Maryland,  as  a  recognition  of  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
casualty  end  of  that  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  the  agency  department  and 
the  general  development  of  the  F.  & 
D.’s  surety  and  casualty  departments. 
Mr.  Harris  will  continue  supervision 
over  the  Company’s  accident,  burglary, 
liability,  compensation  and  plate  glass 
lines.  _ 

FIVE  DOi-LARS  FOR  THREE  WORDS 

The  Germania  Life  is  issuing  a 
monthly  bulletin  to  its  agents  and  the 
Company  has  offered  five  dollars  to  the 
person  suggesting  the  best  name  for 
the  paper.  The  name  selected  must 
not  be  over  three  words. 


JOHNSTON  WITH  CAS.  CO.  OF  A. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  George  W.  Johnston  as  special 
agent  in  the  Metropolitan  Department 
by  the  Casualty  Company  of  America. 
Mr.  Johnston  was  until  recently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  General  Accident- 


16  POLICIES  IN  A  FAMILY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  McHugh  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  seven  children. 
All  are  insured  in  The  Prudential. 
There  are  sixteen  policies  in  force  on 
this  family,  fifteen  of  them  industrial. 


BONDING  BILL  PIGEON-HOLED 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  bonding  department  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  House  last  week. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
the  State  would  bond  municipal  and 
county  officials.  Representative  J.  M. 
Harrison  of  Minneapolis  led  the  opposi¬ 
tion. 

SCOTT  TESTIMONIAL 

During  the  first  thirty  days  of  the 
Scott  testimonial,  agents  of  the  Reli¬ 
ance  Life  have  written  719  applications 
for  a  total  of  $2,230,750  insurance. 


Charles  C.  Edwards,  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  an  insurance  agent,  died  in  his 
home  at  Fort  Plain,  near  Utica,  N.  Y., 
early  this  week.  He  had  suffered  from 
a  complication  of  diseases  for  the  past 


A.  T.  Kinney,  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  one  of  the  oldest  field  men  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  died  at  his  home  this  week  in 
Taylorville.  Death  was  due  to  heart 
failure. 

The  Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco 
early  in  August. 


MRS.  JENNIE  WATKINS 


Mrs.  Jennie  Watkins  has  paid  for 
more  than  a  million  of  life  insurance 
in  five  years.  She  is  associated  with 
the  Yorkville  branch  of  the  New  York 
Life  in  New  York  city.  Her  success  has 
been  achieved  by  dignified,  persuasive, 
eloquent  business  methods.  Her  clients 
are  prominent  men  and  women  who 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  insurance, 
and  she  talks  with  no  other  kind. 
“They  insure  with  her,  not  through 
pity  or  a  sense  of  chivalry,  but  because 
she  sits  down  besides  them,  looks  them 
in  the  eye  and  convinces  them  by  the 
logic  and  merits  of  her  case,  just  as  a 
man  would  do,”  says  the  New  York 
Life.  Mrs.  Watkins  began  with  the 
Company  in  January,  1910.  In  her  first 
eleven  months  she  paid  for  $200, 300. 
In  1914  she  paid  for  more  than  $243,- 
000.  She  won  the  $100,000  club  in  her 

first  five  months  with  the  Company. 

*  *  * 

H.  E-  Aldrich,  the  able  superintendent 
ot  agents  of  the  Equitable  of  Iowa,  is 
in  a  hospital  in  Rochester,  Minn.  He 
successfully  underwent  an  operation 
there  recently.  March  is  Aldrich  montl} 
with  agents  of  the  Equitable,  and  while 
the  superintendent  is  recuperating  he 
is  being  cheered  with  messages  regard¬ 
ing  the  fine  work  that  the  field  force 
s  doing. 

*  *  * 

F.  L.  Owen,  who  represents  the  Na¬ 
tional  of  Hartford  in  the  Eastern  New 
York  field,  with  headquarters  in  Albany, 
is  a  good  type  of  the  insurance  man 
who  has  triumphed  over  hard  knocks 
and  benefited  by  experience.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  newsboy,  and  in  that  voca¬ 
tion  he  was  so  active  and  so  energetic 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  an 
insurance  man  who  got  him  a  position 
in  an  agency.  His  capabilities  led  to 
his  going  to  the  home  office  of  the 
National,  and  three  years  ago  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Eastern  New  York 
field. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Byrne,  of  Jos.  M.  Byrne 
&  Co.,  Newark,  started  his  career  as  a 
bookkeeper,  of  (he  Prudential  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  old.  After  business 
hours  he  was  an  industrial  insurance 
solicitor.  He  opened  an  insurance  agen¬ 
cy  in  1886.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rector  in  numerous  banks;  in  the  New¬ 
ark  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  is 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire 
Alarm  Company.  He  belongs  to  many 
clubs.  Among  the  companies  represent¬ 
ed  by  Jos.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.  are  the 
Home,  North  British  &  Mercantile,  Na¬ 
tional  of  Hartford,  Palatine,  Norwich 
Union,  Queen,  Pennsylvania,  Globe  & 
Rutgers,  Citizens,  Newark,  Columbia 
National,  Connecticut,  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  N.  A.,  Fidelity  &  Casualty  and 
Federal. 


Lawrence  Priddy,  who  has  not  seen 
much  of  home  life  s'nce  he  became 
president  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  says  that  all  his  personal  friends 
wi  1  know  that  he  did  not  write  the 
famous  “chips  on  the  table”  circular 
which  was  a  picturesque  feature  of  the 
mobb.ng  of  Kalii’s  restaurant  by  Metro- 
pol.tan  and  Prudential  men,  because  he 
does  not  play  poker.  Mr-  Priddy  is  a 
member  of  the  Y.M.C.A. — and  very 
much  a  member.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
Y.M.C.A.  secretary  before  he  went  nto 
the  life  business.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  president  of  the  Men’s  League  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  committee.  To  a 
representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  he  confessed  that  not  on’y  had 
he  never  played  poker,  and  did  not 
know  a  flush  from  a  straight,  but  he 
had  never  seen  a  poker  game.  It  takes 
nerve  to  make  such  a  confession,  but 
Mr.  Priddy  has  never  been  accused  of 
being  bashful-  On  the  other  hand,  T. 
R.  Fell,  of.  the  Massachusetts  Mutual, 
did  write  the  circular,  admits  that  he 
occasionally  sits  in  a  little  game  and 
that  he  did  not  derive  his  knowledge 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  great  Ken¬ 
tucky  pastime  by  reading  the  Dave  Cur 
tis  stories  in  the  Sunday  Sun.  Mr. 
Fell  believes  that  as  much  punch  can 
be  put  into  a  letter  as  into  a  business 
deal,  and  his  correspondence  is  famous. 
As  a  circulation  manager  for  a  news¬ 
paper  he  could  not  be  beat.  Once  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  caused  150,000 
copies  of  an  insurance  paper  to  be  sold. 
These  are  not  Websterian  figures,  but 
the  facts.  The  incident  was  after  he 
had  induced  Charles  E.  Hughes  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Life  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  at  the  time  Mr.  Fell 
was  president  and  following  the  Arm¬ 
strong  investigation.  Mr.  Fell’s  letter 
referred  to  the  coming  publication  of 
Mr.  Hughes’  speech  in  an  insurance 
paper  and  so  much  interest  was  taken 
in  the  subject  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Fell’s 
clever  publicity  and  management  that 
the  large  number  of  copies,  above 
quoted,  were  sold.  It  was  a  record  for 
insurance  journalism. 

»  *  * 

Robert  Lynn  Cox,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
is  the  author  of  a  clever  letter  in  the 
New  York  “Times”  of  last  Sunday,  in 
which  he  added  his  comment  to  the 
many  that  have  been  written  for  and 
against  the  “Times”  famous  editorial 
against  woman  suffrage.  Mr.  Cox’s  let¬ 
ter  concludes  with  the  following  satiri¬ 
cal  paragraph:  “Perhaps  we  should 
rest  content  with  the  fact  that  the  right 
to  vote  will  not  make  women  physical¬ 
ly  stronger,  nor  will  it  make  men  weak¬ 
er.  For  if,  as  you  (the  editor  of  the 
“Times”)  say,  force  is  ‘the  true  basis 
of  all  governments,’  we  can,  if  worse 
comes  to  worse,  pound  them  into  sub¬ 
mission.  Man  will  retain  unto  himself 
the  qualifications  which  afford  the  true 
basis  of  government.” 

*  *  * 

George  B.  Srear,  superintendent  of 
Agents  of  The  Prudential,  has  returned 
from  San  Francisco  where  he  went  to 
complete  arrangements  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  The  Prudential  $100,000  League 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  the  last 
week  in  May. 

*  *  * 

WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

Premiums  have  been  paid  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  war  risk  bureau  to  date 
amounting  to  $1,750,000  and  losses  have 
aggregated  only  $670,663,  according  to 
a  recent  despatch  from  Washington. 
Few  policies  have  been  written  in  the 
past  week. 

The  loss  may  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced  through  salvage  of  cotton  in  the 
cargoes  of  some  of  the  lost  steamers. 
The  bureau  had  outstanding  this  week 
policies  aggregating  $18,000,000,  out  of 
a  total  of  $66,000,000,  written  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Its  earned  pre¬ 
miums  already  amount  to  $1,250,000. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


FACTS  REGARDING  D.  &  H.  LINE 

LOCALS  WRITE  R.  R.  AT  TARIFF 


Statement  by  National  of  Hartford 
Regarding  Business  Reclaimed 
From  the  Lloyds 


In  response  to  a  request  made  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  regarding  the  facts 
in  the  writing  of  some  large  lines  in 
New  York  State,  Secretary  G.  H.  Tryon, 
of  the  National  of  Hartford,  has  written 
the  following  to  this  paper: 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  — 
We  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  the  real  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rumor  reaching  you 
about  the  D.  &  H.  schedule. 

We  note  from  your  letter  that  your 
informant  states,  “Three  million  dollar 
line  of  the  D.  &  H.  including  United 
Traction  and  other  schedules,  home 
office  at  Albany  and  summer  hotels,  has 
been  captured  from  the  Lloyds  by  the 
National.  It  is  reported  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  written  at  a  nineteen  cenf. 
rate,  and  that  the  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  State  has  a  rate 
on  the  property  of  twenty-two  cents.” 

Let  us  say  as  to  the  National  being 
instrumental  in  reclaiming  the  D.  &  H. 
railroad  schedule  from  Lloyds,  the 
rumor  is  correct,  we  being  one  of  the 
companies  interested.  Concerning  the 
rate  and  reference  to  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  State,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  statement  is  wholly 
inaccurate  and  most  misleading.  In  the 
first  place  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  rate  railroad  property.  In  the 
second  place  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  National  would  accept 
insurance  on  a  schedule  of  this  char¬ 
acter  at  19  cents. 

Schenectady  Railway  Rate 

We  are  under  the  impression  that 
two  entirely  separate  but  in  a  measure 
correlated  facts  have  been  badly  dis¬ 
torted  into  one  general  statement  and 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  are  glad  to  say  in  view  of  your 
fairness,  although  being  under  no  ob¬ 
ligations  to  do  so,  that  the  party  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  confused  the  straight 
railroad  schedule  with  that  of  other 
property,  and  when  referring  to  the 
nineteen  cent  rate,  the  action  of  the 
Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
State  and  its  rate,  unquestionably  con¬ 
fused  it  with  the  Schenectady  Railway 
Co.  insurance,  a  traction  line  and  a 
subsidiary  of  the  D.  &  H. 

As  a  result  of  our  dealings  with  the 
D.  &  H.  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time  and  as  an  indication  of  the  road’s 
satisfaction  with  the  treatment  accord¬ 
ed  to  it  by  us,  we  were  enabled  re¬ 
cently  to  secure  this  insurance  at  the 
full  tariff  rate  of  .277  and  under  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  State  to  be 
written  through  our  local  agents  at 
Schenectady.  While  we  have  no  au¬ 
thentic  information,  we  understand  that 
we  did  obtain  a  considerably  higher 
rate  than  has  been  paid  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  past,  restoring  the  premium 
and  commissions  to  our  local  agents, 
and  in  all  modesty  believe  that  we 
have  accomplished  a  material  victory 
in  the  interest  of  good  practices. 

G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary. 

NEW  ADAMSON  ORDINANCES 


was  offered,  the  bills  will  be  reported 
favorably. 

Various  manufacturers  who  were  to 
be  affected  by  this  legislation  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  hearing.  Deputy  Fire 
Commissioner  Weeks  and  several  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles, 
appeared  for  the  city. 

All  of  these  ordinances,  which  were 
introduced  by  Alderman  Brush,  will 
greatly  minimize  the  hazard  throughout 
the  city.  The  first  ordinance  No.  1486 
to  be  heard  was  an  amendment  to  Sec¬ 
tion  No.  92  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
Municipal  Explosive  Commission,  which 
related  to  the  manufacture  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  petroleum,  shale  oil  and 
the  liquid  products  thereof,  and  coal 
tar.  No.  1487  related  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  storage  and  use  of  explosives.  No. 
1488  related  to  the  storage  and  sale  of 
ammunition.  No.  1489  related  to  the 
manufacture  and  transportation  of  fire¬ 
works.  No.  1490  governed  the  manu¬ 
facture,  storage  and  sale  of  matches. 
No.  1491  covered  the  manufacture,  sale, 
storage  and  transportation  of  inflam¬ 
mable  materials. 

Ice  factories,  refrigerating  plants  and 
ammonia  pipes  will  be  examined  yearly, 
or  as  often  as  necessary,  by  an  expert 
from  the  Fire  Department.  The  owner, 
for  this  inspection,  will  be  charged  a 
fee,  ranging  from  $10  to  $50,  according 
to  the  size  of  his  plant. 


N 


B 


MAINE  PREMIUMS  AND  LOSSES 


$266,909,252  Risks  Written;  $3,780,461 
Premiums;  $2,037,349 
Losses 


H  If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 

of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
jrfci  our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
y|j  whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 

•  whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
W  Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
B  its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
e  FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin- 

B' ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
HI  achievements  during  the  worst  period 
HI  known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

Eg  A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 

with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad- 
m  ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
gj  UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta- 

Sbility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 

■BBBBBBBBSSHlSaBiSiBBlSi 


The  fire  insurance  business  of  Maine 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914, 
as  reported  to  the  Maine  department,  is 
summarized  as  follows: 

Risks  Written 

Companies  of  other  States 

and  countries  . $252,302,127 

Maine  mutual  co’s .  14,514,540 

Special  brokers  .  92,584 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


ON  INCREASE  OF  HAZARDS 

CONDITIONS  NULLIFYING  POLICY 


Premiums 


$266,909,252 

Received 


Companies  of  other  States 

and  countries  .  $3,567,548 

Maine  mutual  co’s .  209,348 

Special  brokers  .  3,564 

$3,780,461 

Losses  Paid 

Companies  of  other  States 

and  countries  .  $1,825,500 

Maine  mutual  co’s .  211,848 


Hartwell  Cabell  Cites  Law  Cases  on 
This  Subject  to  Insurance 
Society 


Companies  writing  over 


$2,037,349 
$30,000  fire 


Explosives,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Estab¬ 
lishments,  Ice  Plants  Affected 
by  Proposed  Law 


Ordinances  giving  control  of  the 
manufacture,  sale,  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  explosives  to  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  were  discussed  at  a  public 
hearing  before  the  General  Welfare 
Committee  in  the  Aldermanic  Chambers 
of  the  New  York  City  Hall  on  Friday 
afternoon.  As  little  or  no  opposition 


premiums  follow: 

Premiums 

Losses 

Paid 

Aetna  . 

$202,658 

$105,268 

Boston  . 

46,921 

32,139 

Connecticut  . 

48,554 

28,305 

Continental  . 

77,008 

37,152 

Fid.-Phenix  . 

77, '016 

40,100 

Fire  Assn . 

59,882 

34,313 

Fireman’s  Fund.. 

50,476 

27,682 

German-American . 

98,254 

62,038 

Granite  State . 

98,689 

50,319 

Hartford  . 

177,223 

83,020 

Home  . 

226,064 

107,038 

Ins.  Co.  N.  A . 

138,437 

79,516 

National  . 

72,078 

49,443 

New  Hamp . 

51,378 

22,837 

Niagara  . 

40,891 

24,602 

Pennsylvania  .... 

38,251 

20,700 

Phoenix  (Ct.) . 

81,409 

59,581 

Prov.-Wash . 

56,203 

44,853 

Queen  . 

49,905 

27,030 

Springfield  . 

78,433 

41,421 

Westchester  . 

30,773 

22,936 

Commercial  Union 

58,645 

27,082 

Hamburg-B . 

44,972 

22,823 

L.  &  L.  &  G . 

96,024 

66,181 

Lond.  &  Lane . 

31,364 

20,128 

N.  B.  &  M . 

79,487 

47,581 

Royal  . 

88,902 

74,658 

Hartwell  Cabell,  of  Cabell  &  Gilpin, 
lawyers,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  on 
Tuesday  on  the  “Increase  of  Hazard.” 
Mr.  Cabell’s  experience  in  insurance 
cases  makes  him  an  authentic  authority 
on  this  subject  and  his  remarks,  quot¬ 
ed  in  part  as  follows,  were  listened  to 
with  great  interest. 

“While  as  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
increase  of  hazard,  the  cases  are  fairly 
in  accord,  they  are,  upon  other  points, 
hopelessly  irreconcilable,  and  we  are 
left  to  choose  between  two  more  or 
less  divergent  views.” 

The  New  York  Standard  policy  pro¬ 
vision  reads: 

This  entire  policy,  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  agreement  en¬ 
dorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto, 
shall  be  void  if  the  hazard  be  in¬ 
creased  by  any  means  within  the 
control  or  knowledge  of  the  insured. 

Substantial  Defense 
At  the  outset  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  language  creates  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  condition  sub¬ 
sequent.  The  practical  importance  is 
that  while  in  cases  of  conditions  prece¬ 
dent,  such  as  furnishing  proofs  of  loss 
and  submitting  to  appraisal,  and  ex¬ 
amination  under  oath,  the  burden  is 
upon  the  insured  to  show  that  he  has 
compiled  with  them  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  right  of  action  under  the  policy; 
the  opposite  rule  pertains  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  subsequent.  There,  the  company 
has  the  burden  of  alleging  and  proving 
that  the  breach  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  relies  as  a  defense  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  upon  .the  policy,  is  a  substantial 
defense. 

Warranties  and  conditions  addressed 


to  hazards  are  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  un¬ 
derwriter. 

The  idea  of  “Constancy  of  Hazard” 
may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tracts  of  fire  insurance.  The  rate  of 
premium  to  be  paid  is  usually  fixed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  degree  of  hazard  as 
then  known  and  disclosed  to  the  insur¬ 
er.  If,  after  the  policy  goes  into  effect, 
this  hazard  or  chance  of  fire  increases, 
the  insured  has  in  most  instances 
either  saddled  the  company  with  a  risk 
that  it  would  not  knowingly  assume  or 
else  he  is  getting  something  for  which 
he  has  not  paid.  In  either  case,  when 
the  change  of  circumstances  comes  to 
pass  by  his  own  act  or  within  his 
knowledge,  good  faith,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  insurance,  requires  that  he 
make  disclosure  and  give  the  insurer 
the  opportunity  to  either  increase  the 
premium  or  cancel  the  policy.  His 
silence  would,  in  many  cases,  amount  to 
a  fraud,  either  actual  or  constructive. 

Early  Forms. 

Fire  underwriters  from  the  earliest 
times  have  sought  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  a  change  in  hazard’  during 
the  life  of  the  policy  by  various  warren- 
ties  and  conditions  inserted  in  the 
policy.  A  form  in  use  in  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
reads: 

If  a  building  shall  at  any  time  be 
in  the  possession  of  or  let  to  any 
person  who  shall  use  or  exercise 
therein,  any  hazardous  trade,  or 
shall  be  made  use  of  in  storage  of 
any  hazardous  goods,  unless  due 
notice  of  such  circumstances  be 
given  to  the  corporation  and  men¬ 
tion  thereof  is  made  in  the  policy 
itself,  or  be  allowed  by  endorse¬ 
ment  thereon,  and  the  rate  for  such 
extraordinary  hazard  duly  paid,  the 
policy  shall  likewise  be  null  and 
void  in  respect  to  such  building  and 
the  goods  therein. 

In  the  New  York  Standard  form, 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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W.  G.  WHILDEN  RESIGNS 


Was  President  and  Managing  Under¬ 
writer  of  New  Jersey  Fire — Suc¬ 
cessor  Not  Appointed 


William  G.  Whilden,  president  and 
managing  underwriter  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Fire,  resigned  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  directors  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  His  successor  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  resignation  came  as  a 
surprise,  and  was  heard  with  regret  by 
his  many  friends. 


TO  INCREASE  ITS  CAPITAL 


Newark  Fire  May  Become  a  Millionaire 
Company — Present  Capital  is 
$500,000 


The  Newark  Fire,  which  is  growing 
fast,  will  increase  its  capital  either  to 
$750,000  or  $1,000,000.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Company 
on  Wednesday,  action  was  postponed 
for  a  week  or  so. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  Company,  adopted  by  its  stock¬ 
holders  last  July,  the  directors  are  em¬ 
powered  to  make  the  increase  when¬ 
ever  they  deem  it  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able.  A  stockholders’  vote  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  ratify  the  board’s  action. 

It  is  understood  that  the  directors 
are  practically  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness.  There  was  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  increase,  however, 
and  it  was  to  settle  that  point  that  the 
sub-committee  was  appointed. 

While  there  can  be  nothing  definite 
learned  on  the  subject,  it  is  understood 
in  financial  circles  that  the  stock  will 
not  be  issued  at  par  when  the  amount 
is  decided  upon,  but  instead  will  be  of¬ 
fered  probably  at  $200  a  share.  This 
would  give  to  the  Company  $1,000,000 
in  available  funds  if  the  decision  is  to 
double  the  capital,  and  half  that  amount 
if  it  is  decided  to  make  the  capital 
$750,000. 


JUDGE  TAYLOR? 

Col.  Frank  Taylor,  special  agent  of 
the  Hartford  in  New  Jersey,  and  local 
agent  in  Hackensack,  is  being  mention¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals.  He  is  a  member  of  Governor 
Fielder’s  staff. 


AMERICAN  SUBURBAN  BUSINESS 

Hereafter  the  suburban  business  of 
the  American  of  New  Jersey  will  be 
handled  from  Newark,  Paul  Clarke, 
New  Jersey  special  agent  being  in 
charge.  Wallace  Reid  was  the  former 
'suburban  agent. 


John  A.  Eckert  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  IN  NEWARK 


Jos.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.  Get  Fire  Associa¬ 
tion — New  Companies  for  Berry 
Agency 

A  number  of  agency  changes  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Newark.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  transfer  of  the  Fire 
Association  to  the  Jos.  M.  Byrne  &  Co. 
office.  Jos.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  representation  of  com¬ 
panies,  the  office  writing  some  of  the 
largest  lines  in  the  country. 

The  John  J.  Berry  &  Bro.  agency  has 
secured  the  agencies  of  the  Home 
Underwriters  and  the  Norwich  Union. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  firm  is  an 
Assemblyman. 

It  is  said  by  Newark  insurance  men 
that  not  in  years  has  there  been  so 
much  activity  in  the  way  of  agency 
changes,  and  in  attempts  to  make 
changes. 


ENTERS  NEW  JERSEY  FIELD 


Michigan  Fire  &  Marine  Planting  Agen¬ 
cies — Newark  and  Jersey  City 
Representatives  Secured 


The  Michigan  Fire  &  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
widened  its  sphere  of  operation  by  en¬ 
tering  New  Jersey.  This  territory  lias 
been  added  to  that  already  covered  by 
special  agent  Neal  C.  Rowland,  who 
makes  his  headquarters  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Rowland  placed  the  Company 
with  Meyers  &  Stall,  15  Clinton  street, 
Newark.  In  Jersey  City  W.  S.  Fengado 
will  represent  the  Company. 

Mr.  Rowland  plans  to  visit  the  im¬ 
portant  centers  throughout  the  State  in 
the  interests  of  his  Company  during  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  Michigan  Fire  &  Marine  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1880,  and  through  its  entire 
c-reer  has  been  consistently  successful. 
On  December  31,  1914,  it  was  possessed 
of  assets  of  $1,524,381.57.  The  Company 
has  a  cash  capital  of  $400,000,  with  an 
accumulated  re-insurance  reserve  of 
$685,952.81.  Reserve  for  losses  unad¬ 
justed  and  not  due  $59,634.66.  Reserve 
for  taxes  not  due,  and  other  contin¬ 
gencies,  $32,799.30,  and  a  net  surplus 
of  $345,995.20. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are:  D. 
M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  president;  E.  J.  Booth, 
vice-president;  F.  A.  Shulte,  treasurer; 
H.  E.  Everett,  secretary,  and  E.  P. 
Webb,  assistant  secretary. 


RATE  MEETING  IN  CHICAGO. 

A  meeting  of  the  special  committee 
on  fire  insurance  rates  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  12. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  13, 
at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 


TO  AMEND  RULES 

A  number  of  rules  of  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  the  Middle  Depart¬ 
ment  are  to  be  amended  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Association.  Those  re¬ 
garding  rates  are  most  interesting  to 
the  members. 


NEW  FLOOR  SYSTEM 

Underwriters  are  interested  in  a  new 
floor  system  which  has  been  installed 
in  the  hospital  at  Upper  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  and  is  being  installed  in  other  bui’d- 
ings  in  the  State.  It  is  called  the 
Schuster  system,  and  consists  of  a 
long-span,  crosswise  reinforced,  hollow 
tile  floor.  The  steel  rods  are  laid  out 
on  an  ordinary  flat  centering  16  inches 
on  centers  in  both  directions,  thereafter 
the  12  inch  by  12  inch  tiles  are  placed 
between  the  rods  and  the  panel  is 
ready  for  concreting.  A  wet  1:2:4  con¬ 
crete  is  poured  in  the  joints,  and,  if  the 
design  calls  for  it,  the  concrete  is 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  tiles  to  the 
specified  thickness.  The  tiles  are  open 
at  their  ends,  the  openings  or  cells  be¬ 
ing  of  such  size  as  to  control  the  entry 
of  the  concrete  into  the  cells.  An  entry 
of  the  concrete  to  the  interior  of  the 
tiles  for  a  depth  of  one  inch  is  desired 
and  attained  in  order  to  brace  the 
blocks  against  side  pressure.  The 
blocks  in  a  crosswise  reinforced  floor 
are  required  to  resist  the  same  com¬ 
pression,  both  endwise  and  sidewise. 
Hollow  tile  of  sound  burned  material 
is  used. 


CHANGE  RE-INSURANCE  RULE 

The  Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  has  issued  the  following  change 
in  its  re-insurance  rule: 

Strike  out  all  of  first  paragraph  on 
page  xxxiii  and  substitute  the  following: 

"The  acceptance  or  writing  by  an 
Exchange  member  of  re-insurance  of 
the  liability  of  a  non-Exchange  member 
or  the  placing  of  re-insurance  of  the 
liability  of  an  Exchange  member  with 
a  company  that  is  not  a  member  of  this 
Exchange,  except  such  company  does 
exclusively  a  re-insurance  business, 
upon  a  risk  located  in  the  territory  of 
this  Exchange  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement  of  this  Exchange, 
and  is  prohibited  accordingly.” 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


NewHampshire- 


Z  3,303,575.2' 

3,357,026.2 


972,327  26 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.07 


4.310.  036.  t9 


4.500.404  12 


4,661.149  81 


5,190.017.46 


5.553.  270.  70 


5,725.  609  34 


6.097.  667.  20 


6,250,  526. 89 


6,350.079  09 


1.252,307  06 


1.257,  058.25 


1.322.  97 B  .  14 


1,408,061  54 


1,510.004.23 


1,578,330-  82 


1,654.  504. 61 


1,700.  76  1.60 


1,703,433  67 


1,725,713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. 200.713.78 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
lin’  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
Un.ted  States  and  Canada. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock . $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185-81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities....  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 


During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries.” 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Home  Office,  • 

Home  Office, 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

'Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

Western  Office, 

Home  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST„  CHICAGO. 

1  . . . . . . 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YOWL 
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FIELD  MEN  IN  CONFERENCE 


N. 


UND.  AGENCY  MEETING 


L.  A.  Moore  Reads  Interesting  Paper 
Explaining  Procedure  in  Case 
of  Loss 


Eastern  field  representatives  of  the 
New  York  Underwriters  Agency  held 
a  conference  in  New  York  on  March  24 
and  25,  the  meeting  terminating  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Martinique.  The 
following  were  in  attendance: 

J.  H.  and  A.  R.  Stoddart,  general 
agents;  F.  C.  White,  executive  assist¬ 
ant;  T.  D.  Richardson,  Canadian  super¬ 
intendent;  Toronto;  Walter  A-  Lauler, 
special  agent,  Boston;  Jas.  Grover,  spe¬ 
cial  agent,  Springfield;  H.  G.  Braith- 
waite,  special  agent,  Boston;  A.  J. 
Bates,  special  agent,  Albany;  Robert 
Forrest,  special  agent,  Rochester;  Rus¬ 
sell  M.  Young,  special  agent,  Hunting- 
ton;  Chas.  F.  Enderly,  special  agent, 
Westwood,  N.  J.;  Wm.  G.  Munroe,  spe¬ 
cial  agent,  Philadelphia;  H.  C.  Chase, 
special  agent,  Pittsburgh. 

Heads  of  departments  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency  including  George  W. 
Kear,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  de¬ 
partment;  Curtis  C.  Wayland,  manager 
for  New  York  city;  John  Wallace,  Long 
Island  manager;  R.  M.  Bennett,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  special  risk  depart¬ 
ment;  L.  A.  Moore,  manager  of  the 
loss  department;  William  Bates,  cash¬ 
ier;  N.  H.  Moore,  manager  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  department,  were  present. 

L.  A.  Moore’s  Paper 

Heads  of  various  departments  made 
interesting  talks,  one  of  the  most  il¬ 
luminative  being  that  of  L.  A.  Moore, 
in  charge  of  the  loss  department,  a 
man  who  has  a  nation-wide  reputation 
on  adjustment  questions.  Mr.  Moore’s 
talk  was  so  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  that  a  resume  of  it  is  given  here¬ 
with.  He  said  in. part: 

“Losses  may  be  paid  by  your  drafts 
when  it  would  serve  our  best  interests, 
and  mortgagee  or  trustee,  if  any,  must 
be  included  in  payment;  proof  in  such 
cases  to  be  first  verified  and  should 
reach  us  before  drafts  are  presented 
for  payment,  with  accompanying  ad¬ 
vices  of  whether  you  have  given  draft 
and  to  whom.  If  the  payees  are  then 
found  to  be  in  conflict  with  those  stated 
in  the  daily  report,  we  frequently  have 
time  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  the 
draft  is  presented  for  payment.  We 
can  scarcely  over-emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  including  all  payees  named  in 
the  policy,  even  though  the  proof  may 
allege  the  property  is  unencumbered  or 
the  mortgage  satisfied,  as  we  had  the 
sad  experience  some  years  ago  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  loss  twice  'by  inadvertent¬ 
ly  overlooking  a  mortgagee,  and,  in  a 
case,  too,  where  assured  swore  in  his 
proof  that  the  property  was  unencum¬ 
bered. 


by  creditors  in  the  different  States 
where  the  company  is  doing  business. 

“We  may  say,  however,  that  in  the 
event  of  several  attachments,  the  courts 
generally  hold  that  the  company  may 
safely  pay  under  the  one  which  is  first 
reduced  to  judgment  and  that  its  debt 
is  held  to  be  extinguished  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  payment,"  said  Mr.  Moore. 
“If  the  company  should  be  attached  in 
different  States  upon  its  indebtedness 
under  a  single  policy,  it  should  disclose 
fully  in  each  proceeding  the  fact  that 
it  is  attached  in  each  of  the  other 
jurisdictions.  In  the  first  attachment, 
the  answer  will  perhaps  be  put  in  be¬ 
fore  there  is  a  second  one.  In  that 
event,  the  company  should  immediately 
put  in  a  supplemental  answer  setting 
up  the  second  attachment.  When  the 
first  is  reduced  to  judgment  or  pay¬ 
ment,  the  company  should  then  set  up 
in  any  remaining  attachments,  by  sup¬ 
plemental  answers  or  otherwise,  the 
due  extinguishment  of  all  or  such  part 
of  their  debt  as  is  used  to  satisfy  the 
judgment,  and  the  remaining  attach¬ 
ments  should,  if  the  first  -  one  absorbs 
the  company’s  full  debt,  thereupon  be 
dismissed.  We  wish  we  might  state 
a  definite  rule  to  prevent  more  than 
a  single  payment  in  such  cases,  but  on 
account  of  the  States  jealously  guard¬ 
ing  what  they  apparently  deem  their 
State  rights,  and  Iheir  desire,  no  doubt, 
lo  protect  the  citizens  within  their  own 
borders,  what  we  have  suggested  ap¬ 
pears  all  that  can  be  done. 

“When  questions  of  liability  or  ap¬ 
portionment  of  non-concurrencies  arise, 
the  facts  should  be  submitted  to  -us 
and  our  advices  awaited  before  pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

When  insurance  runs  to  an  estate 
or  assured  dies  during  life  of  policy, 
proof  should  be  signed  by  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  and  certified  copies  of  letters 
testamentary  furnished  before  payment. 
However,  if  claim  is  small  and  request 
is  made  to  waive  appointment  of  legal 
representative,  the  matter  should  be 
submitted  to  us,  wiih  facts  respecting 
heirs. 

Short  Form  Proof  of  Loss 

The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
recently  circularized  its  field  men  about 
the  adoption  of  a  new  short  form  proof 
of  loss,  with  loss  receipt  attached,  the 
suggested  form  of  proof  calling  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  the  insurance  cov¬ 
ers  on  different  items  where  other  com¬ 
panies  are  interested,  in  order  that  the 
company  may  verify  the  amount  of 
loss  apportioned  to  it;  the  loss  receipt 
being  for  assured’s  signature  when 
agents  choose  to  pay  the  loss.  The 
present  form  is  so  simple  and  labor- 
saving  and  therefore  so  popular  with 
the  field  men  and  local  agents  that  the 
new  form  proposed  has  not  met  with 
great  favor.  We  trust  the  old  form  is 
not  so  popular,  however,  that  the 
agents  have  found  a  way  to  give  us  all 
the  losses,  as  it  sometimes  appears, 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  using  it. 


In  Case  of  Attachment 

“The  payment  of  losses  should  be 
left  to  us  where  we  are  sued,  gar¬ 
nished,  attached,  or  served  with  re¬ 
straining  orders,”  continued  Mr.  Moore. 
“The  matter  of  attachments  has  been 
a  source  of  some  trouble  to  us.  We 
had  on  one  occasion  to  pay  a  loss 
twice  on  account  of  attachments  by 
creditors  of  different  States,  and  have 
only  our  lucky  stars  to  thank  that  we 
did  not  have  to  pay  it  a  third  time 
by  reason  of  a  third  attachment.  We 
have  three  cases  before  us  now  involv¬ 
ing  the  same  question. 

“Theoretically,  a  debt  can  be  reached 
and  attached  only  at  some  place  where 
it  has  a  situs.  In  an  insurance  case 
the  situs  of  the  company  obligated  to 
pay  the  loss  would  be  the  State  in 
which  the  insurance  company  is  in¬ 
corporated  or  some  place  where  assured 
can  be  found  and  served  with  legal 
papers.  In  practice,  however,  a  number  of 
courts  take  the  position  that  a  debt  may 
be  reached  by  attachment  in  any  State 
where  the  insurance  company  does 
business  and  where  the  policy  could  be 
decisions  attachments  would  also  lie 


In  regard  to  the  new  National  Board 
classification  of  loss  causes  which  is 
now  absorbing  attention,  Mr.  Moore 
said:  “We  have  emphasized  in  recent 
letters  sent  you  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  definite  information  respecting  loss 
causes  and  have  also  imprinted  on  our 
proofs  questions  calling  for  special  in¬ 
formation.  'The  better  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  information  desired  is  under 
consideration  by  a  number  of  compa¬ 
nies.  Some  propose  endeavoring  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  as  we  are  doing,  by  calling  for 
it  on  proofs;  some  embodying  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  their  loss  reports;  and  others 
in  a  separate  report  for  the  adjuster  to 
fill  out.  The  General  Adjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  is  considering,  at  the  suggestion 
of  their  president,  the  plan  of  furnish¬ 
ing  each  of  their  adjusters  with  a  Na¬ 
tional  Board  classification  of  loss 
causes  and  they  fill  in  the  information 
desired  on  statements  of  loss,  which 
the  Bureau  think  will  ensure  its  being 
furnished  in  each  case  and  in  a  more 
uniform  way  than  if  it  were  left  to  each 
company  to  do;  the  companies,  in  turn, 
copying  and  forwarding  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Board  on  cards 
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supplied  by  the  Board  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  If  we  find  other  means  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  our  plan,  we  shall  adopt 
them.” 

Jump-Settlements 

In  referring  to  “jump-settlements,” 
Mr.  Moore  said  they  reminded  him  of 
a  country  hotel  furniture  loss  which 
was  settled  by  that  process.  When  the 
adjuster  whose  company  was  interested 
for  $2,000  received  notice  of  the  loss, 
he  wired  assured  to  make  a  detailed 
list  of  property  involved  and  let  him 
know  when  it  was  ready.  In  due  course 
he  received  word  and  when  he  called 
upon  assured,  was  handed  a  roll  of 
paper  disclosing  the  schedule  made  up 
on  long  sheets  of  paper  pasted  togeth¬ 
er  end  to  end.  He  commenced  to  un¬ 
wind  it  and  found  when  he  was  finished 
he  would  have  such  a  long  schedule  to 
wade  through  by  the  natural  process, 
that  he  proposed  settlement  by  the 
foot.  Assured  acquiesced  and  they 
agreed  upon  $100  per  foot  and  meas¬ 
ured  up  the  schedule  and  found  it  was 
14  ft.  long,  and  the  loss  was  actually 
settled  for  $1,400. 

“Sometimes  good  results  are  obtained 
by  the  horse-trading  process,  but  we 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  that  method 
of  adjustments,”  said  Mr.  Moore.  “It 
has  been  the  fashion  after  conclusion 
of  adjustments  in  large  conflagrations 
for  adjusters  to  agree  upon  some  form 
of  badge  with  a  motto  on  it  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  occasion.  After  the 
great  Chicago  fire  they  adopted  for 
their  badge  the  Latin-sounding  motto 
of  ‘Soc-Et-To-Em’,  but  that  motto  has 
long  since  gone  out  of  style,  which  was 
evidenced  in  many  ways  at  the  San 
Francisco  conflagration — some  compa¬ 
nies  even  paying  losses  on  policies 
which  expired  before  the  fire,  and  in 
one  case  where  a  policy  was  presented 
by  a  Chinaman  with  the  intention  only 
of  cancellation  and  obtaining  the  un¬ 
earned  premium — the  circumstances 
being  that  assured  had  moved  out  of 
the  burned  district  just  before  the  fire; 


he  happened  to  be  insured  in  a  so-called 
‘Six  Bit  Company;’  the  adjuster  took 
the  policy,  and  observing  it  covered  at 
a  location  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the 
burned  district,  said,  before  the  China¬ 
man  had  an  opportunity  to  explain,  ‘Six 
bits,  John’.  John  asked  ‘Give  Chinaman 
same  as  Melican  man?’  The  adjuster  re- 
juster  replied  that  they  were  paying 
everybody  the  same;  John  said,  ‘Allee 
right,’  received  a  check  for  75  per  cent, 
of  the  face  of  his  policy  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing.” 

Follow  Up  Cause  of  Fire 
Among  other  points  made  by  Mr. 
Moore  were  the  following: 

Field  men  should  follow  up  the  cause 
of  fires  to  see  that  they  are  remedied. 

Where  sprinkler  leakage  losses  from 
freezing  occur  assured  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  imme¬ 
diately  protecting  the  exposed  parts  to 
prevent  a  recurrence. 

The  cause  of  sprinkler  leakage  loss¬ 
es  are  more  frequently  ascertainable 
than  fire  losses,  hence,  it  is  easier  to 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  them. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RATE  BILL 

By  a  vote  of  131  to  37,  House  bill 
545,  which  has  for  its  object  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  fire  insurance 
rate  making  bureaus,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

The  act  is  entitled: 

“An  act  to  supervise  the  operations 
of  fire  insurance  rate  making  bureaus 
and  providing  for  their  examination  by 
the  Insurance  Commissioner,  prohiting 
discrimination  in  fixing  and  collecting 
fire  insurance  rates,  requiring  com¬ 
panies  to  maintain  and  co-operate  in 
maintaining  and  operating  rate  making 
bureaus,  requiring  inspection  and  sur¬ 
vey  by  such  bureaus  of  all  risks  spe¬ 
cifically  rated,  and  regulating  agree¬ 
ments  between  companies  or  other  in¬ 
surers  with  respect  to  fixing  and  col¬ 
lecting  fire  insurance  rates,  and  repeal¬ 
ing  existing  laws.” 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


SIMPSON  BILL  GOES  OVER 

BROKERS  THINK  IT  WILL  PASS 

Statement  By  Publicity  Committee  of 
Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  the  pub¬ 
licity  division  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  regarding  the 
Simpson  Bill  in  Albany,  which  prohib¬ 
its  control  of  insurance  on  mortgaged 
property.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

Regarding  the  Simpson  bill,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  from  Albany  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  lay  the  Simpson  bill  over 
until  next  Wednesday,  and  that  this 
attempt  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly 
by  the  Objections  of  Assemblyman 
Fish.  The  bill  is  scheduled  for  a  vote 
in  its  regular  order,  and,  judging  by 
the  hearty  support  the  measure  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Assembly  Insurance 
Committee,  its  passage  seems  assured. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Dutcher’s  defense  of 
the  thirty-year  practise  as  reported  in 
your  last  week’s  issue,  I  believe,  my 
comments  on  Mr.  Dutcher’s  remarks 
will  not  misrepresent  the  attitude  of 
the  Brokers  Protective  Committee  or 
of  any  of  the  other  7,999  brokers, 
(Dutcher  &  Edmister,  presumably, 
completing  the  round  8,000  brokers,  in 
New  York  City).  The  trouble  with 
Dutcher  &  Edmister’s  viewpoint  is  that 
it  refuses  to  disassociate  Dutcher  & 
Edmister  and  their  intrenched  inter¬ 
ests  from  the  real  question  at  issue. 
This  is  not  a  fight  against  Dutcher  & 
Edmister  or  any  other  protege  brok¬ 
ers.  Ours  is  a  campaign  against  a  per¬ 
nicious  practice,  and  if  it  has  been  in 
vogue  thirty  years,  as  Mr.  Dutcher 
says,  then  it  is  high  time  it  was  buried 
in  the  dust  heap  with  all  other  unfair 
and  out-worn  discriminations,  re¬ 
straints  and  “honest  grafts.” 

Mortgagee  Interests- 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Dutcher,  as  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  “system,”  has  said  all  that 
can  tbe  said  in  defense  of  the  position 
of  the  mortgagee  interests,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  about  his  good  provider,  the 
mutualized  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Really,  his  arguments 
are  thread-bare,  not  only  because  they 
have  been  used  so  much  by  the  few 
backers  of  the  practice,  but  because 
they  have  always  been  very  thin  in 
substance.  Sum  up  all  the  reasons  he 
advanced,  and  what  do  they  amount 
to?  Does  it  make  any  difference  wheth¬ 
er  the  “agitation”  has  been  fostered 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Driscoll?  All  credit  is 
due  Mr.  Driscoll  for  undertaking  such 
a  handicapped  fight,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  at  last  the  other  brok¬ 
ers  are  with  him  in  the  fight  to  a  finish. 
Who  questions  the  monetary  interests 
in  the  property  of  a  mortgagee  and 
his  right  “to  use  every  appropriate 
means  to  protect  his  investment?” 
Surely  Mr.  Dutcher  has  some  modesty 
left,  and  he  will  not  maintain  contin¬ 
ually  the  attitude  that  his  firm  alone, 
of  all  brokers,  is  fitted  “to  use  every 
appropriate  means  to  protect  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company.”  It  is  just  the  “ap¬ 
propriate  means”  used  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.  that  we  are 
against.  Our  clients,  as  owners,  are 
prepared  to  issue,  through  us,  good  in¬ 
surance  to  protect  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  loans. 

What  Brokers  Want  to  Do 

We  will  let  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  select  the  insurance 
companies.  We  will  use  a  form  which 
its  experts  provide.  We  will  deliver  the 
policies  stamped  “paid”  by  the  com¬ 
panies.  What  more  can  be  required  m 
the  way  of  protection?  There  are 
other  leading  mortgagee  interests  in 
this  city  who  do  not  ask  even  so  much 
of  an  owner,  and  who  has  heard  of 
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their  fire  insurance  interests  being*  pre¬ 
judiced  in  the  slightest  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent  because  of  their  fair  attitude  to 
all  brokers?  And,  in  this  connection, 
let  us  consider  the  mercantile  banks 
who  loan  large  sums  of  money 
to  their  depositors,  and  the  sellers 
of  merchandise  who  deliver  their 
wares  to  their  customers  on  credit. 
Do  they  select  their  pet  brokers  to 
issue  insurance  in  protection  of  their 
interests?  And  policies  drawn  in  their 
behalf,  if  any,  are  not  protected  by 
a  standard  mortgagee  clause  either. 
And,  this  leads  to  another  thought 
which  is  really  less  far-fetched  than 
that  suggested  by  Dr.  Dutcher.  I  ad¬ 
vance  it  with  all  possible  caution.  The 
New  York  Standard  Mortgagee  Clause 
protects  a  mortgagee  against  certain 
forfeitures,  but,  it  provides  also  that 
the  mortgagee  shall  notify  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  of  any  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  or  occupancy  or  increase  of  haz¬ 
ard  which  shall  come  to  his  knowledge. 
Now  then,  when  a  mortgagee,  like  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
designates  his  own  agents,  (Dutcher  & 
Edmister  or  others),  to  provide  the 
fire  insurance,  and  deprives  the  owner 
of  any  control  over  such  insurance,  1 
question  whether  by  so  doing,  he  does 
not  remove  himself  from  the  protection 
of  the  mortgagee  clause  in  event  of  a 
foreclosure. 

C.  S.  ROSENS WEIG. 

*  *  * 

Complain  of  Sprinkler  Rates 

A  great  deal  of  talk  is  being  heard 
along  William  street  about  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  due  to  sprinkler  installations.  The 
new  rates  are  coming  through  in  a  tor¬ 
rent,  and  rates  are  descending  with 
such  a  splash  that  brokers  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  most  serious  fall  in  premium 
income.  Many  brokers  find  themselves 
falling  farther  and  farther  behind  in 
their  premium  volume,  even  when  the 
number  of  their  clients  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase. 

*  *  * 

$750,000  Surety 

It  is  reported  that  the  Remington 
Arms  Co.  recently  secured  surety  to 

the  amount  of  $750, (MM)  to  cover  sup¬ 
plies  for  one  of  the  belligerents. 

*  *  * 

Remodel  Offices 

Benedict  &  Benedict  have  remodeled 
their  offices,  refurnishing  them  through¬ 
out  with  new  fittings. 

*  *  * 

Open  Detroit  Offices 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
have  incorporated  in  Michigan  with 

$14,000  capital. 

*  *  * 

The  German-American  Insurance  Co. 
has  established  a  hail  department  at 
Minneapolis  with  Mowry  &  Gordon  as 
managers  for  all  hail  insurance  terri¬ 
tory. 

*  *  * 

Vice-President  George  M.  Lovejoy  of 
the  Connecticut  Fire  is  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Cuba. 


Says  John  B.  Kirkman,  Customs 
Broker,  in  Talk  Before  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
On  Marine  Insurance 


In  a  lecture  before  the  West  Side  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  on  “Marine  Insurance,”  John 
B-  Kirkman,  vice-president  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  Baldwin  and  Company,  New  York 
Customs  brokers,  said: 

Few  laymen  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  intracies  of  Marine  Insurance  to  secure 
real  protection  for  their  shipments.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  phase  of  exporting  costs  may 
well  be  availed  of  by  the  manufacturer  who 
is  developing  foreign  markets.  The  question 
always  to  be  asked  is:  “What^  risks  does  a 
given  rate  of  premium  cover?”  There  are  often 
risks  directly  and  sometimes  indirectly  caused 
by  marine  perils  which  are  not  covered  by 
ordinary  marine  insurance,  unless  they  are 
particularly  specified  in  the  clauses  of  the 
policy.  .  . 

Marine  insurance  with  its  many  ramifications 
is  a  subject  that  requires  care  and  time  to 
cover.  In  an  export  shipment,  the  insurable 
parts  are:  The  value  of  the  goods,  the  freight 
and  charges  on  the  goods  from  point  of  origin 
to  final  destination,  and  the  profit  (usually 
fixed  on  an  arbitrary  percentum),  which  the 
seller  realizes. 

Marine  insurance  is  written  from  two  funda¬ 
mental  viewpoints:  That  of  the  insured  and 
that  of  the  insurance  company.  On  the  part 
of  the  assured  the  object  is  to  obtain  as  much 
protection  as  is  possible  for  a  given  rate,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  to  limit  its  lia¬ 
bility  as  much  as  possible  under  the  contract. 

These  two  contrasting  viewpoints  are  recon¬ 
ciled  by  various  clauses  attached  to  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  policy  written,  which  increase 
or  limit  the  risk  of  the  assured  and  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  insurance  company  according  to 
premium  charged  and  paid. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  these 
various  clauses,  as  they  absolutely  govern  and 
control  the  liability  for  damage. 

When  insurance  is  included  in  a  quotation, 
it  should  be  specified  just  what  is  covered  and 
just  what  protection  is  offered.  This  will  avoid 
dispute  and  enable  additional  protection  to  be 
obtained  if  that  which  is  offered  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient. 

For  example,  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer 
may  have  a  line  of  goods,  which  can  be  easily 
broken,  or  a  line  which  is  attractive  to 
thieves.  . 

In  such  cases  insurance  can  be  obtained 
under  the  marine  policy  against  breakage  and 
against  theft  and  pilferage,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  such  insurance  is  in  addition  to 
and  is  a  separate  and  distinct  insurance  from 
marine  insurance  proper.  The  latter  only 
covers  (unless  specifically  agreed  upon  to  the 
contrary),  marine  risks  proper.  These  include 
“perils  of  the  sea”  only,  and  damage  to  the 
vessel  carrying  the  goods,  which  is  known  as 
“general  average,”  and  under  this  the  cargo  or 
its  consignees  are  liable  for  the  damage  to 
the  vessels.  All  marine  insurance,  however 
good  or  bad,  protects  against  “general 
average;”  but  in  marine  insurance  and  the 
various  degrees  of  protection  and  liability 
offered  and  assumed,  there  are  as  many  varie¬ 
ties. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CASH  CAPITAL  ■  £5.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co, 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . £  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  255,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,966.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  . . 81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  I’res. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

.  Accrued  Charges  on  Renl  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

I  Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

|  Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


39,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.29 

8,156.78 
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IS  EUROPE  MISUNDERSTOOD? 

ITS  FIRE  RECORD  EXPLAINED 


Lumber  Men  Call  Underwriters  Wrong 
in  Thinking  Our  Losses  Much 
More  Numerous 


It  is  said  that  men  can  be  induced 
to  argue  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  or  that  black  is  white,  which 
may  account  for  the  sixty-eight  page 
booklet  gotten  out  by  a  committee  of 
the  lumber  associations  containing 
some  more  arguments  against  the  popu¬ 
lar  assumption  that  wood  will  burn. 
Evidently,  the  insurance  companies 
have  been  misinformed  on  this  topic 
and  the  facts  are  that  wood  is  like 
asbestos,  so  great  is  its  fire-resistive 
qualities.  In  the  latest  booklet  the 
lumber  committee  criticises  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  with  reference  to  fire  losses 
in  European  cities,  as  compared  with 
those  in  American  cities.  It  seems  that 
Europe  has  been  misunderstood;  that  it 
has  many  more  fires  than  Americans 
believe.  The  argument  is  interesting, 
yes  entertaining,  and  in  part  follows; 
Percentage  of  Buildings  to  Population 

“The  argument  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  is  that  fire  losses  in  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  average  about  30  cents  per 
capita,  per  annum,  while  fire  losses  in 
the  United  States  average  about  $2.50 
per  capita,  per  annum;  that  the  per 
capita  per  annum  consumption  of  lum¬ 
ber  in  the  United  States  is  450  to  500 
feet,  or  about  ten  times  as  much,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  fire  losses  compares 
with  the  ratio  of  lumber  consumption. 

“The  argument  is  always  made  on  a 
comparison  oi  losses  with  population, 
figured  out  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The 
absurdity  of  this  comparison  becomes 
immediately  apparent  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  fire  losses  are  losses  of 
physical  property  and  that  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  so  far  as  construction 
methods  are  concerned  is  the  amount  of 
physical  property  lost  or  destroyed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  persons  in  or 
around  that  property.  For  example,  let 
us  say  that  the  city  of  A  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  100,000  persons  and  that  within 
a  year  it  destroys  by  fire  100  buildings 
with  the  contents,  with  an  average  loss 
per  fire  of  $1,000,  or  a  total  of  $100,000, 
which  should  be  $1  per  capita.  Now, 
assume  that  the  city  of  B,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  200,000  has  also  a  destruction 
by  fire  within  a  year  of  100  buildings 
with  an  average  loss  per  fire  of  $1,000, 
total  loss  of  $100,000,  the  per  capita  loss 
would  be  50  cents.  In  both  cases  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  amount  of  property  and 
to  the  same  value  is  destroyed  and  in 
one  the  per  capita  loss  is  double  that  in 
the  other  case.” 

Cites  Japan’s  Bamboo  Construction 

The  lumber  men  then  declare  that 
this  method  is  wrong,  giving  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1913  the 
per  capita  fire  loss  for  twenty-five  Eu¬ 
ropean  cities  was  58  cents,  for  eighty- 
one  American  cities,  $2.50,  while  for 
Tokio,  Japan,  it  was  37  cents.  The  point 
is  then  made  that  bamboo  figures  large¬ 
ly  in  Japanese  building  material.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Europe  is  considerably  less  than  in 
America.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that 
European  cities  with  a  population  of 
9,500,000  had  549,646  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  while  American  cities,  with  a  pop" 
ulation  of  7,333,000,  had  1,464,534  build¬ 
ings.  In  summing  up  it  is  stated  that 
the  United  States  had  about  three  and 
one-half  times  the  number  of  fires  and 
a  little  over  three  times  the  amount  of 
total  loss,  but  they  also  had  nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  buildings. 
In  other  words,  the  lumber  men  say,  the 
United  States  had  more  fires  because 
we  have  more  buildings. 

Continuing,  they  argue  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  the  greater  difference  in  the 
number  of  buildings  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  two  countries,  the  fires  per  hun¬ 
dred  buildings  in  Europe  were  only  1.34  while 
in  the  United  States  they  were  1.77,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  United  States  over  Europe  of  25 
per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  connection,  that  the  loss  per 
fire  in  the  European  buildings  was  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  Figuring  this  out 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  argument  we 


find  that  if  the  European  cities  had  as  many 
buildings  per  thousand  population  as  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  above  figures 
and  had  maintained  the  same  number  of  fires 

{>er  hundred  buildings  as  their  above,  1.34,  and 
lad  maintained  the  same  average  loss  per  fire, 
$614,  they  would  have  had  for  this  population 
1,902,291  buildings  and  would  have  had  25,489 
fires  with  a  total  loss  of  $15,650,246. 


FIRE  MARSHAL  ACTIVE 

Woman  Arrested  Charged  With  Arson — 
Thought  Her  Grand-Daughter 
Started  Blaze 


When  Acting  Battalion  Chief  Ruddy 
and  his  men  arrived  at  a  fire  on  the 
top  floor  of  67  East  98th  street,  New 
York  city,  on  Monday  afternoon,  they 
found  five  separate  fires.  Two  were 
burning  in  the  parlor,  two  in  a  bedroom 
and  one  in  another  bedroom.  Kerosene 
oil  permeated  the  atmosphere. 

The  fire  marshal’s  office,  notified,  im¬ 
mediately  began  an  investigation.  Mrs. 
Malke  Kartoff  occupied  the  flat.  She 
freely  told  the  police  that  she  had  left 
her  two  and  a  half  year  old  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  Fannie,  alone  in  the  house  that 
afternoon,  while  she  went  shopping. 
She  was  quite  sure  that  if  anything 
wrong  had  happened,  Fannie  and  her 
childish  pranks  were  responsible. 

Assistant  Fire  Marshals  McGough 
and  Wade  began  checking  up  her  story, 
which  did  not  bear  a  very  searching 
investigation.  The  police,  who  first  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  burning  apartment,  told 
them,  that  they  found  it  empty.  Fannie 
was  not  there.  The  further  the  investi¬ 
gation  went,  the  more  discrepancies 
were  disclosed.  Mrs.  Kartoff  admitted 
some  time  ago  having  insured  her  fur¬ 
niture  for  $1,000. 

The  marshals  examined  more  than  a 
dozen  witnesses  and  early  this  week 
placed  Mrs.  Kartoff  under  arrest. 


END  OF  DELAWARE  CASE 

Claire  Webster  Anthony  and  Ronald 
Frederick  Brennen  were  sentenced  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  this  week  as 
exploiters  of  fake  insurance  companies. 
The  two  men  convicted,  with  a  number 
of  others,  had  organized  four  companies 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  and  most 
of  the  business  was  carried  on  through 
brokers  in  New  York  city  who  adver¬ 
tised  all  over  the  United  States  and 
sold  policies  of  insurance  more  cheaply 
than  the  regular  companies  could 
afford  to. 

Brennen,  the  manager  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  maintained  a  small  office  in 
Dover,  Delaware,  but  it  was  in  New 
York  that  the  business  was  chiefly 
transacted.  When  losses  occurred,  they 
were  never  paid,  and  every  obstacle 
was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  insured 
to  prevent  his  getting  a  hearing  from 
the  officers  of  the  companies. 


HISTORIC  SESSION 

OF  A  LEGISLATURE 

(Continued  from  page  1  ) 
terns;  passed  amendment  to  charter  of 
Hartford  A.  &  I.  Co.,  permitting  it  to 
write  livestock  insurance. 

March  18.  Senate  favorably  reported 
bill  incorporating  the  Rossia  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  with  $250,000 
capital,  and  authority  to  increase  to  $2,- 
500,000.  The  Senate  also  reported 
favorablv  the  bill  incorporating  the 
Rossia  Casualty  Company  with  $250,- 
000  capital,  and  authority  to  increase 
to  $2,500,000. 

March  10.  Senate  passed  bill  incor¬ 
porating  the  Travelers  Fire  Insurance 
Company  with  $200, 000  capital;  also 
bill  authorizing  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
to  increase  its  capital  to  $3,000,000. 

On  March  10  there  was  a  hearing  on 
the  companies  incorporated  by  the 
Rossia. 

March  17.  Bill  to  incorporate  Atlan¬ 
tic  Fire  and  Marine  Company  of 
Hartford  was  passed.  William  C. 
Scheide  is  one  of  the  incorporators. 
Capital  is  $250,000;  with  power  to  in¬ 
crease  to  $1,000,000.  Bill  to  incorporate 
Life  and  Casualty  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  with  $300,000  capital,  also  passed. 
Mr.  Scheide  was  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors. 

Responsibility  for  Fires 

Early  this  month  a  hearing  was  held 
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on  the  bill  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
fires.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.,  who  appeared 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  said  the  annual  fire 
loss  in  the  United  States  was  about  $500 
a  minute.  Horace  B.  Clark,  president 
oi  the  Hartford  Board  of  Fire  Commis¬ 
sioners,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  but  thought  it  a  little  to 
drastic.  He  proposed  a  substitute 
amendment,  as  follows: 

“Any  person,  persons  or  corporation, 
for  any  fire  caused  by,  resulting  from, 
or  spreading  by  reason  of  the  non-com- 
pLance  with  any  law  or  ordinance  or 
lawful  regulation  or  requirement  of  or 
by  any  State  or  municipal  authority, 
shall  be  liable:  (1)  For  all  loss,  ex¬ 
pense  or  damage  caused  by  or  result¬ 
ing  from  such  negligence  or  non-com¬ 
pliance;  and  (2)  for  any  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  any  municipal  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  in  extinguishing  or 
attempting  to  extinguish  any  fire  so 
caused,  resulting  or  spreading.” 

The  suggestion  of  Senator  Peasley 
that  property  owners  be  given  due 
notice  of  any  orders  or  ordinances,  met 
with  objections,  and  the  hearing  closed. 

A  brokers  bill,  backed  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  association,  was  introduced, 
and  fought.  There  was  a  hearing  on 
this  bill  where  a  point  was  brought  out 
that  it  would  benefit  agents  in  the  large 
cities  outside  of  Connecticut.  The  bill 
was  opposed  by  Commissioner  Mans¬ 
field. 

Another  of  the  new  Hartford  compa¬ 
nies,  born  'in  this  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  is  the  Safeguard,  of  which  A.  G. 
Mcllwaine,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors. 

Among  the  tax  bills  introduced,  af¬ 
fecting  insurance  companies,  was  one 
providing  for  a  corporate  excess  tax  of 
Vi  of  1  per  cent.  The  bill  hits  both  fire 
and  life  companies  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  finance  committee  Wed¬ 
nesday. 


BRING  NAME  SUIT 

Charles  R.  Withers,  formerly  of 
Withers  &  Mills,  New  York  city  fire 
agents,  has  brought  action  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York,  against 
Mills  &  Honnes,  also  of  this  city,  to 
prevent  that  agency  from  using  the 
title,  “Successors  to  Withers  &  Mills.” 
The  papers  in  the  su't  were  signed  by 
the  Judge  on  Wednesday,  and  a  hearing 
of  the  case  will  be  held  in  five  days.  A 
reply  from  the  defendants  is  due  on 
April  8. 


STOOD  FOURTH 

The  Syracuse  branch  office  of  the 
American  Surety  Company  stood  fourth 
in  percentage  of  gains  for  1914  with 
an  increase  of  more  than  57  per  cent. 
Lieber  E.  Whittic  is  manager;  A. 
Bradley  Fuller  is  assistant  manager. 


INSURANCE  BILL  PASSES 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Steen,  Adams  and  Bjornsen,  pro¬ 
viding  for  short  terms  of  insurance  at 
reduced  rates,  passed  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  last  week  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote. 


For  The  Protection  Of  It* 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  •  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Us  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as- 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  ft  Sec  y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  i 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 

JL. 


[of  Liverpool  England.] 


(FIRE) 

(Smitatt  American 

3fnsiirattrr  (Companji 
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STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.  1914 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,479,063 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,245.855 

ASSETS 

21,724,9  1  8 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St, 
Denver 


314  Superior  St.  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  St.  23  Leadenhall  SL 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 

THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 


Turning  now  to  details,  the  key  rate 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
key  rate  embraces  those  factors  which 
affect  the  problem  of  fire  insurance  and 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
underwriter;  things,  in  other  words, 
with  which  the  underwriter  will,  in  a 
certain  sense,  have  but  little  to  do. 
They  represent  conditions  which  apply 
to  the  city  or  town  as  a  political  unit 
rather  than  to  conditions  which  affect 
the  individual  risk  and  which  may  be 
modified  by  improvements  or  changes 
in  the  individual  risk. 

Standard  City  Defined 
The  schedule  assumes  the  standard 
city  and  defines  it  as  follows:  “A 
Standard  City  is  one  having  gravity 
waterworks,  with  head  sufficient  at  all 
hours  to  throw  over  five-story  build¬ 
ings.  The  main  supply  pipe  to  be  in 
duplicate  unless  intermediate  storage 
reservoir  be  provided.  Water  pipes 
and  mains  to  be  not  less  than  six  inches 
in  diameter  in  dwelling  section,  and  not 
less  than  eight  inches  (as  a  minimum) 
in  mercantile  section  (they  ought  to 
be  ten  and  twelve  inches) ;  a  paid  fire 
department,  12  men  to  each  steamer; 
no:  less  than  two  steam  fire-engines  to 
each  square  mile  of  compact  portion, 
or  one  to  each  10,000  population  up  to 
500,000  population;  hook  and  ladder 
trucks,  one  to  every  four  steamers; 
fire-alarm  telegraph;  efficient  police; 
paved,  macadamized,  or  other  hard 
streets,  the  majority  of  which — say  60 
percent. — are  seventy  feet  or  more 
in  width;  a  good  building  law,  well  en¬ 
forced;  no  outlying  exposures,  such  as 
lumber  districts,  etc.,  to  cause  sweep¬ 
ing  fires;  no  unjust  municipal  and  State 
taxation,  and  a  previous  five-year  fire 
record  of  not  exceeding  $5  annual  fir© 
loss  to  each  $1,000  of  insurance.” 

Standard  Building  Defined 
The  schedule  then  assumes  and  de¬ 
fines  a  standard  building:  “A  Standard 
Building  is  one  having  walls  of  brick 
or  stone  (brick  preferred),  not  less 
than  twelve  inches  thick  at  top  story 
(16  inches  if  stone),  extending  through 
and  36  inches  above  roof  in  parapet 
and  coped,  and  increasing  4  inches  in 
thickness  for  each  story  below  to  the 
ground — the  increased  thickness  of  each 
story  to  be  utilized  for  beam  ledges. 
Ground  floor  area  not  over  2,500  square 
feet  (say,  25  x  100);  height  not  over 
four  stories,  or  50  feet;  floors  of  2-inch 
plank  (3  inches  better)  covered  by  % 
or  1-inch  flooring,  crossing  diagonally, 
with  waterproof  paper  or  approved  fire 
resisting  material  between  wood  beams, 
gilders,  and  wood  story  posts  or  pillars 
12  inches  thick,  or  protected  iron  col¬ 
umns;  elevators,  stairways,  etc.,  cut  off 
by  brick  walls  or  by  plaster  on  metallic 
studs  and  lathing,  communications  at 
each  floor  protected  with  approved  tin- 
covered  doors  and  fire-proof  sills;  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  on  exposed  sides  pro¬ 
tected  by  approved  tin-covered  doors 
and  shutters;  walls  of  nues  not  less 
than  eight  inches  in  thickness,  to  be 
lined  with  fire-brick,  well-burned  clay 
or  cast  iron,  and  throat  capacity  not 
less  than  96  square  inches  if  steam- 
boilers  are  used;  all  floor  timbers  to 


be  trimmed  at  least  4  inches  from  out¬ 
side  of  flue;  heatea  by  steam;  lighted 
by  gas;  cornice  of  incombustible  ma¬ 
terial;  roof  of  metal  or  tile;  if  parti¬ 
tions  are  hollow  or  walls  are  ‘furred 
off,’  there  must  be  fire-stops  at  each 
floor.” 

The  basis  rate  of  a  Standard  Build¬ 
ing  in  a  Standard  City  is  taken  at  25 
cents. 

It  would  be  of  no  particular  advan¬ 
tage  to  you  if  the  writer  should  go  into 
details  of  the  various  charges  in  sched- 
u'e  for  rating  buildings  of  non-fireproof 
construction,  but  I  have  arranged  to 
give  you  the  reasons  for  charges  under 
this  schedule  for  structural  defects, 
etc.,  beginning  with  the  first  item  of 
the  schedule: 

Walls 

The  wall  of  the  building  should  ac¬ 
complish  two  things,  namely:  It  should 
hold  the  fire  which  has  started  within 
the  building  and  if  one  starts  outside, 
it  should  prevent  it  from  getting  into 
the  building.  A  poor  wall  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  in  a  building.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  iron  fronts  and  stone  fronts, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  iron 
front  was  considered  quite  a  discovery 
when  it  was  first  invented.  There  were 
some,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  con¬ 
sidered  it  fireproof,  forgetful  that  iron 
was  easily  worked  by  heat  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  raise  the  heat  to 
the  required  point  when  the  iron  front 
wculd  yield.  The  fact  that  a  higher 
charge  was  made  when  it  was  not 
backed  up  by  brick  and  mortar  is  due 
to  a  loss  in  New  York  city,  where  a 
fire  traveled  for  a  whole  block  between 
the  iron  fronts  and  the  brick  wall, 
which  did  not  come  out  close  to  the 
iron  front.  Stone  walls  are  charged 
for  because  stone  yields  to  heat  far 
more  readily  than  brick.  A  brick  wall 
wall  pass  through  a  conflagration  with¬ 
standing  1,8'00  or  more  degrees  of  heat. 
Stone  will  yield  to  heat  at  1,000  degrees 
and  hence  represents  that  much  more 
of  a  liability  to  loss. 

Roof 

The  covering  to  a  roof  is  one  of  the 
earliest  features  which  in  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  sweep  of  fire  even  in 
the  colonial  days,  secured  consideration 
by  the  authorities.  The  shingle  roof, 
probably  as  much  as  any  other  cause, 
has  increased  the  fire  loss  in  the  United 
States.  The  schedule  charges  for  all 
forms  of  roof  excepting  the  metal  or 
the  fireproof. 

Concealed  Spaces 

A  concealed  space  in  any  building 
means  that  when  a  fire  starts  it  will 
worm  its  way  into  this  space.  This 
will  necessitate,  even  though  the  fire 
be  a  small  one,  a  large  amount  of  rip¬ 
ping  out  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  in 
order  to  be  positive  that  the  last  spark 
has  been  extinguished.  A  concealed 
space  stands  for  an  increased  fire  loss 
at  all  times. 

Floors 

The  standard  floor  is  three  inches 
thick,  anything  less  than  that  being 
penalized.  There  undoubtedly  exists  in 
a  non-fireproof  building  a  very  close 
relation  between  the  thickness  of  a  floor 
and  the  character  of  the  protection  to 
tne  floor  openings.  The  best  judgment 


of  to-day  would  make  the  one  equal  to 
the  other.  Ordinary  single  inch  floor¬ 
ing  has  but  very  little  fire  resistance, 
'he  more  especially  when  it  has  been 
laid  for  some  time  and  the  seams  have 
pulled  apart. 

Area 

Under  this  item  the  one  point  worth 
noting  deals  with  a  principle  of  sched- 
u’e  rating.  A  charge  for  area  reaches 
a  certain  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot 
go.  If  the  building  is  under  six  stories 
high  it  may  not  exceed  $2.  It  is  evident 
where  a  large  number  of  points  are 
considered  in  rating  a  risk,  that  if  each 
point  were  allowed  to  reach  its  maximum 
charge,  undue  emphasis  might  be 
placed  on  certain  features  or  the  rate 
be  made  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  what  it  should  be.  There  are  two 
methods  of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 
One  is  to  provide  a  decreasing  charge 
under  the  item,  as,  for  instance,  so 
much  for  the  first  ten  thousand  square 
feet,  a  less  sum  for  the  next  ten  thou¬ 
sand  and  still  less  for  the  next. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  INCREASE  OF  HAZARDS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
fraud  is  the  subject  of  an  entire  para¬ 
graph  (lines  7  to  10  inclusive).  There 
follows  the  paragraph  (lines  11  to  30), 
in  which  are  grouped  various  contin¬ 
gencies,  among  them  that  which  we  are 
considering,  the  happening  of  any  one 
of  which  will  void  the  policy. 

The  clauses  prohibiting  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  factories  at  night,  the  extended 
employment  of  mechanics  on  the 
premises,  the  storage  of  explosives,  and 
the  vacancy  clause  are  all  clearly  meant 
to  guard  against  any  increase  of  the 
physical  hazards  of  the  risk. 

As  compared  with  the  Standard  form, 
thq  clauses  dealing  with  hazards  in  the 
early  policy  form  were  comparatively 
simple. 

Credit  for  Specifications 

In  a  recent  decision  in  the  case  of 
Knowlton  vs.  Insurance  Companies, 
(35  Ins.  L.  J.,  81)  the  highest  court  of 
one  of  our  States,  in  complimentary 
language,  ascribes  the  clauses  specify¬ 
ing  the  hazards  which  will  avoid  the 
policy  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  State  legislature.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  gradual  additions  to  the 
specific  enumeration  of  hazards  came, 
not  from  the  legislative  font  of  wisdom, 
but  from  the  inherent  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  underwriters  to  being 
“done,”  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of 
the  term. 

The  insertion  of  special  in  addition 
to  the  general  clause  has  one  effect 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind — 
where  a  certain  contingency  is  for  a 
special  condition,  this  contingency  is 
taken  out  of  the  general  provision. 

A  rather  interesting  example  of  the 
application  of  this  rule  of  construction 
is  found  in  Herman  vs.  Merchants  In¬ 
surance  Company,  (81  N.  Y.,  184).  The 
policy  contained  a  condition  avoiding 
the  insurance  in  case  the  building  be¬ 
came  “vacant  or  unoccupied.”  The 
court  defined  the  words  as  having  each 


a  separate  meaning;  the  house  being 
unoccupied  when  no  one  lived  in  it  but 
not  being  then  necessarily  vacant; 
while  a  house  filled  with  furniture 
throughout,  would  not  be  vacant  be¬ 
cause  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
vacant  is  empty. 

Mr.  Cabell  further  discussed  the 
tenets  of  the  law  and  their  relation  to 
the  clauses  of  the  Standard  policy,  and 
in  closing  said: 

Court  Policy 

“The  settled  policy  of  the  law  is  to 
ignore  things  of  no  relative  importance, 
where  they  are  relied  upon  to  defeat 
or  control  important  legal  rights.  Some 
months  ago  I  found  a  case  under  a  life 
insurance  policy  which  furnishes  an  ad¬ 
mirable  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
The  defense  was  that  the  insured  who 
had  been  killed  in  an  accident,  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  had  stated  in  his 
application  that  he  had  not  within  a 
certain  time  been  attended  by  a  physi¬ 
cian  whereas  the  proof  showed  that 
within  that  time  and  several  years  be¬ 
fore  he  had  applied  for  the  policy,  he 
had  received  several  visits  from  a  doc¬ 
tor  who  treated  him  for  a  bad  cold. 
The  court  brushed  aside  the  defense 
and  quoted  the  maxim  that  ‘the  law 
does  not  concern  itself  with  trifles,’  and 
declared  that  courts  would  never  con¬ 
sider  such  trifling  things  where  they 
were  sought  to  be  interposed  to  defeat 
recoveries  under  insurance  policies.” 
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Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


A  POSTAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

MAY  WRITE  INSURANCE  BY  MAIL 


But  800  American  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Men  Must  Help 
Raise  $240,000 

The  Postal  Casualty  Company  is  be¬ 
ing  organized  in  Philadelphia  to  transact 
a  casualty  business  solely  by  mail.  The 
promoters  decided  on  Philadelphia  be¬ 
cause  “the  business  men  of  this  great 
city  are  conservative,  the  banking  in¬ 
stitutions  are  strong  and  well  managed, 
the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  cvf 
Pennsylvania  are  standard,  and  the 
office  and  overhead  expenses  can  he 
conducted  at  a  saving  of  about  25  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  same  service 
in  New  York  city.” 

The  promoters  say  that  the  paid  in 
capital  is  to  be  $120,000,  paid  in  surplus 
$.120,000,  and  this  money  is  being 
raised. 

“Eight  hundred  American  business 
men  and  professional  men  will  own  the 
Postal  Casualty  Company — who  are 
now  being  selected  from  the  forty- 
eight  States — in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  said  States,”  says  a 
prospectus.  “Each  owner  puts  in  $300 
(in  ten  monthly  installments  of  $30 
each).  For  this  he  gets  fifteen  shares 
of  Postal  stock  at  $20  per  share.  Ten 
dollars  of  the  $20  which  he  pays  for 
each  share  goes  into  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  Company,  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  and 
cannot  be  used  for  the  business  of  the 
Company. 

“When  the  800  owners  have  each  pui 
in  their  $300,  the  Postal  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  will  have  a  paid  in  capital  of 
$120,000  and  a  paid  in  surplus  of  $120,- 
000,  total  of  $240,000.  The  Company 
will  then  begin  to  write  casualty  in¬ 
surance  policies,  under  its  charter  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  unless  the 
organization  committee  deem  it  more 
wise  and  in  the  better  interests  of  the 
owners  to  take  up  the  option  which 
it  has  to  purchase  a  company  now 
writing  health  and  accident  insurance 
with  about  2,000  policyholders,  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,”  the  pros¬ 
pectus  continues. 

“The  organization  committee  has 
also  completed  arrangements  with  a 
man  experienced  in  writing  insurance 
by  mail,  whose  productions  and  experi¬ 
ence  guarantees  immediately  a  large 
volume  of  business  for  the  Company 
and  almost  an  immediate  return  to  the 
800  owners.” 


THIEVES  SHADOW  ADJUSTERS 


Try  to  Terrorize  Automoble  Insurance 
Men — Experience  of  F.  A.  Gras- 
muck  of  Queen 


F.  A.  Grasmuck,  head  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  claim  department  of  the  Queen, 
made  an  effort  to  apprehend  a  notori¬ 
ous  auto  thief  some  time  ago  and  got 
too  close  to  him  for  comfort.  After 
trying  to  locate  him  in  his  usual 
haunts,  Mr.  Grasmuck  finally  got  word 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  patroniz¬ 
ing  a  saloon  up-town  in  New  York, 
and  went  there.  When  the  thief  with 
two  companions  entered,  the  bartender 
loudly  refused  a  request  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  with  the  result  that  a  hurried 
exit  was  necessary.  The  crooks  fol¬ 
lowed  him  on  the  elevated  and  street 
cars  and  until  be  reached  the  door  of 
his  home.  For  some  days  afterward 
they  shadowed  him,  and  Mr.  Grasmuck 
had  many  unpleasant  moments  when 
he  was  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  Queen  adjuster  has  had  a  great 
many  dealings  with  automobile  thieves 
in  recovering  stolen  cars.  Recently, 


he  scored  a  clever  coup  in  connection 
with  the  theft  of  a  Cadillac.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  car  and  a  like  sum  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  fiiieves 
but  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Grasmuck  of¬ 
fered  $400  for  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  thieves  and  nothing  at  all 
for  the  return  of  the  car.  The  result 
was  that  the  car  was  returned  post 
haste  with  no  expense  attached  thereto. 

L.  C.  Beach,  an  automobile  adjuster 
for  the  Royal  Indemnity,  was  ap¬ 
proached  a  few  weeks  ago  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  of  a  second-hand 
Packard.  He  proposed  to  go  after  the 
car,  for  which  a  reward  had  been  of¬ 
fered,  single-handed,  but  his  associates 
finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  police.  The  men  would  not 
divulge  the  location  of  the  car,  but  he 
met  them  as  arranged  in  Brooklyn 
where  they  had  a  machine  waiting  to 
take  him  to  the  garage  in  which  the 
car  was  hidden.  Instead,  however,  a 
pair  of  detectives  grabbed  two  of  the 
men  but  the  third  got  away.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  they  were  notorious  auto 
bandits,  wanted  on  several  old  charges. 
One  of  the  men  is  still  at  liberty.  The 
auto  was  located  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
Bath  Beach  garage. 


NO  MORE  SPEEDING 


Invention  to  Limit  Speed  of  Automo¬ 
biles  Reduces  Insurance 
Hazard 


W.  E.  Ramey,  superintendent  of  the 
automobile  claim  department  of  the 
Globe,  is  patenting  an  invention  to  be 
on  the  market  within  a  month  which 
will  greatly  reduce  the  hazard  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  an  insurance  standpoint. 

The  device  is  a  governor  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  maximum  speed  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  patent  may  be  attached 
to  an  engine  and  locked,  after  which 
the  speed  limit  cannot  be  exceeded.  It 
is  a  safety  device  which  will  be  a  great 
saving  to  auto  owners  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  preventing  many  of  the  accidents 
due  to  speeding  without  depreciating 
the  efficiency  of  the  motor  either  on 
hills  or  on  the  level.  It  will  also  save 
a  great  deal  of  the  wear  on  tires  and 
on  the  engine. 


DEARDEN  IS  SEVENTY 

Robert  R.  Dearden,  Philadelphia  in¬ 
surance  newspaper  man,  is  seventy 
years  old.  Since  1883  he  has  served 
sixteen  years  as  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature.  In  the  sessions 
of  1887  and  1889.  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  appropriations. 


WILL  ENTER  TENNESSEE 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  made  application  to  the  Tennessee 
insurance  department  for  admission  to 
transact  business  in  that  State. 


$3,000, 000JEWELRYC0VERAGE 


BIG  OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO.  DEAL 


Jewels  of  Mrs.  Edward  B.  McLean  of 
Washington,  Including  Hope 
Diamond  Written 


Boston  papers  carried  a  story  last 
Tuesday  morning  that  the  jewels  of 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  McLean  of  Washington 
including  the  famous  Hope  Diamond, 
were  insured  for  $3,000,000,  by  the  firm 
of  Obrion,  Russell  and  Company.  To 
a  query  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
the  Boston  agents  answered:  “We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  facts 
at  the  present  moment,  but  may  be 
able  to  do  so  later.” 

Rare  Collection 

The  McLean  collection  which  is 
rated  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world  includes  emeralds,  pearls,  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies  and  rare  gems.  But  it 
is  the  Hope  Diamond,  the  hoodoo, 
which  has  left  behind  it  a  long  trail 
of  misfortune,  that  is  the  interesting 
feature  of  the  collection. 

Owned  “the  Hoodoo” 

Among  those  who  have  owned  or 
worn  the  stone  of  fate  are  Louis  the 
XIV  (of  France)  and  his  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  both  of  whom  died  by  the 
guillotine  during  the  Revolution;  the 
Princess  Lamballe  who  was  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  the  Revolutionists. 

Lord  Hope,  whose  financial  downfall 
followed  the  acquisition  of  the  dia¬ 
mond;  a  Russian  prince,  who  loaned 
the  stone  to  his  actress  mistress,  she 
was  shot  on  the  stage  and  he  was 
stabbed  to  death  two  days  later  by 
anarchists;  Abdul  Ham'd,  deposed 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  purchased  it 
from  a  Greek  named  Simon  Month- 
arides,  who  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  were  hurled  over  a  cliff  to 
death  after  selling  it;  Abu  Sabir,  the 
Sultan’s  master  of  jewels,  who  in 
polishing  the  stone  crushed  a  large 
pearl,  and  was  almost  flogged  to  death 
at  Abdul  Hamid’s  order;  Kolub  Bey,  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  hanged  by 
a  mob  in  Constantinople;  Salma 
Zubayba,  the  Sultan’s  favorite,  was 
wearing  the  diamond  when  the  Young 
Turks  broke  into  the  palace  and  shot 
her  through  the  heart. 


At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Mrs. 
McLean  defied  fate  and  accepted  the 
stone  of  tragedy  which  for  centuries 
has  brought  sorrow,  suffering  and 
death  to  those  who  owned  it 


DEPARTMENT  HEADS  RESIGN 


W.  L.  Schnaring,  LeRoy  Wood  and  T. 
W.  Leonard  Sever  Connections 
With  General  Accident 


Walter  L,  Schnaring,  assistant 
United  States  manager,  and  manager 
of  the  Commercial  Accident  Depart¬ 
ment;  LeRoy  Wood,  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Department  and  T.  W. 
Leonard,  manager  of  the  Weekly  De¬ 
partment,  and  also  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Industrial  Department  ot 
the  General  Accident  resigned  this 
week. 

Outside  of  confirming  their  resigna¬ 
tions  neither  of  the  above  gentlemen 
would  divulge  anything  as  to  future 
plans  other  than  to  say  that  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  forthcoming  next  week 
in  that  connection. 

All  of  the  men  mentioned  above  have 
gone  with  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America. 


SOUTHAM  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

H.  E.  Southam,  manager  of  the  lia¬ 
bility  and  workmens  compensation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  General  Accident,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  United  States 
manager  by  that  Company.  Mr.  South¬ 
am  has  been  connected  with  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
A  sketch  of  his  insurance  career  was 
printed  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter  of 
March  12. 

Another  new  appointment  by  the 
General  Accident  is  that  of  Frederica 
Richardson  as  Comptroller.  He  will 
have  entire  supervision  over  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the  Company 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Richardson  comes 
from  the  home  office. 


ATTACKED  BY  DOGS 


S.  H.  Yomer,  of  General  Accident,  Has 
a  Thrilling  Experience  Near 
Philadelphia 


While  collecting  premiums  on  a  large 
estate  near  Philadelphia,  S.  H.  Yomer, 
of  the  General  Accident,  was  confront¬ 
ed  by  twelve  dogs.  In  describing  his 
experience  he  said: 

“I  thought  ‘discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,’  and  managed  to  shin  up  a 
nearby  tree.  I  was  quite  a  distance 
from  the  house  and  stables,  and  stayed 
in  the  icy  tree,  with  a  wintry  blast 
blowing,  for  fully  an  hour  before  being 
noticed  and  rescued  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  place.  As  I  am  not  a 
lightweight  the  experience  is  one  that 
I  would  not  care  to  repeat.” 


OWES  SURETY  COMPANY  MONEY 

The  New  York  Mail  Company,  which 
formerly  had  a  contract  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  mail  in  New  York  city,  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  this 
week,  with  liabilities  estimated  at 
$319,272  and  assets  at  $4,753.  The 
American  Surety  Company  is  the  heav¬ 
iest  creditor  with  a  claim  of  $107,834. 
Herman  A.  Metz,  one  time  comptroller, 
lost  $106,550  in  the  venture. 
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Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

\t  KI  I'K  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


PLATE  GLASS  RATE  RULES 

FN  ACTED  BY  N.  Y.  EXCHANGE 

Regulations  for  Conduct  of  Business 
Effective  at  Once — Penalties 
Attached  to  Failures 


At  its  meeting  on  March  26,  the  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  by  the  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Exchange  of  New 
York  enacted  the  following  rules  which 
are  effective  at  once: 

The  manager  will  communicate  with 
every  company  ar.d  request  that  their 
available  surveyors  report  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  on  April  1. 

After  that  date  all  rates  shall  be 
•based  upon  a  survey  made  by  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  premium  computed  and 
filed  by  the  Exchange,  except  on  re¬ 
newal  business  and  policies  showing  a 
reduced  coverage.  Renewal  cards  must 
be  plainly  marked  and  indicate  the  ac¬ 
tual  premium,  manual  premium,  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  covered  and  exclusions, 
separating  interior  and  exterior  pre¬ 
miums  both  manual  and  actual,  also 
separating  in  same  manner  grade  and 
upper  floor  exterior  glass.  Reduced 
coverage  cards  shall  be  filed  to  adjust 
premiums  on  policies  covering  any 
given  portion  of  a  risk  based  on  the 
Exchange  premium  obtained  for  the  en¬ 
tire  risk,  but  no  policy  shall  be  issued 
until  a  card  marked  “reduced  cover¬ 
age”  showing  the  computation  of  the 
premium  and  accompanied  by  a  sched¬ 
ule  showing  the  reduced  coverage  and 
exclusions  by  blanket  description  has 
been  filed  with  the  Exchange. 

If  a  schedule  of  a  risk  not  exceeding 
$100  manual  premium  is  asked  for  by 
the  Exchange  and  is  not  supplied  with¬ 
in  24  hours,  the  Exchange  shall  prompt¬ 
ly  survey  the  risk  and  fix  the  premium 
which  shall  hold  for  all  companies.  Any 
renewal  card  applying  thereto  shall  be 
dislodged  and  any  policy  written  at 
variance  with  such  Exchange  rate  shall 
be  immediately  cancelled  upon  notice 
from  the  Exchange.  The  schedule  of 
any  risk  exceeding  $100  manual  pre¬ 
mium,  at  the  request  of  the  Exchange, 
may  be  furnished  by  the  carrying  com¬ 
pany,  but  their  refusal  to  do  so 
privileges  the  Exchange  to  make  sur¬ 
vey  and  file  premiums  for  all  compa¬ 
nies.  If,  however,  the  carrying  com¬ 
pany  expresses  its  intention  of  supply¬ 
ing  any  such  schedule,  the  same  must 
be  furnished  to  the  Exchange  within 
72  hours  and  failure  shall  privilege  the 
Exchange  to  survey  the  risk  and  fix 
and  file  the  premium  thereon. 

All  companies  must  state  on  their 
policies  by  blanket  description  all  ex¬ 
clusions  of  unbroken  lights,  but  when 
these  consist  of  broken  plates  which 
are  not  included  in  the  premium,  the 
sizes  and  descriptions  must  he  stated 
in  the  policy. 

Renewal  cards  are  to  be  filed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  May  cards  by  April  1.  June 

cards  by  April  15,  July  cards  by  May 
1,  August  cards,  accompanied  by  sched¬ 
ules,  by  June  1,  and  all  subsequent  re¬ 
newal  cards,  accompanied  by  schedules, 
sixty  days  in  advance  of  the  first  of  the 
month  in  which  the  policies  expire. 

If  a  company  fails  to  file  its  renewal 
cards  within  the  time  prescribed,  its 
risks  shall  be  considered  unrated  and 
the  Exchange  shall,  upon  inquiry  from 
any  company,  survey  and  fix  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  such  risks  which  will  be  the 
minimum  premium  for  all  companies. 


HUNGRY  FOR  CASES 


Compensation  Insurance  Causes  Search 
for  New  Fields,  Particularly 
Personal  Injury  Cases 

Workmen’s  compensation  laws  are 
eliminating  a  source  of  lucrative  in¬ 
come  for  the  lawyers  who  were  once  so 
active  in  these  cases,  with  the  result 
that  these  lawyers  have  to  find  some 
new  field  of  endeavor  with  which  to  re¬ 
place  the  loss  sustained  when  the  liti¬ 
gation  between  master  and  servant 


ceases,  says  W.  J.  Kavanagh,  writing 
in  the  Hartford  Agent. 

Apparently  these  lawyers  have  dou¬ 
bled  their  energies  on  the  class  of  per¬ 
sonal  injury  cases  that  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  compensation 
laws.  Accidents  to  persons  caused  by 
automobiles,  teams,  and  other  vehicles 
seem  to  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers  a  great  deal  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  heretofore. 

Recently  a  policyholder  in  that  Com¬ 
pany,  who  carries  an  automobile  policy, 
was  served  with  a  summons  and  com¬ 
plaint  which  alleged  that  his  automo¬ 
bile  was  involved  in  an  accident  where¬ 
in  a  severe  personal  injury  was  suf¬ 
fered  by  a  pedestrian.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  produced  three  affidavits  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  automobile  and  its  owner 
involved  in  this  complaint,  on  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  alleged  accident,  were 
fully  3,000  miles  from  where  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened.  The  attorney 
was  allowed  to  examine  these  affidavits 
and  subsequently  discontinuing  the 
suit,  reluctantly  admitted:  “I  am  hav¬ 
ing  rather  tough  luck  with  this  case. 
This  is  the  third  suit  I  have  started. 
When  the  accident  happened,  some  one 
took  the  license  number  of  the  fleeting 
automobile  and  evidently  transposed 
the  figures  in  the  number.  However, 
as  this  is  the  first  negligence  case  I 
have  had  in  four  months,  I  am  going 
to  work  out  different  combinations  of 
the  figures  given  me  and  continue 
starting  these  suits  against  the  regis¬ 
tered  owners,  hopeful  that  I  will  even¬ 
tually  find  the  right  party.” 


APPOINTED  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 


O’Gorman  &  Young  to  Represent  the 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity — 

J.  F.  Cassidy,  Manager 


O’Gorman  &  Young,  of  Newark,  have 
been  appointed  general  agents  in  Es¬ 
sex  County  for  the  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity.  They  have  represented 
the  Hartford  Fire  for  years. 

John  F.  Cassidy  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  a  new  department  to  write  cas¬ 
ualty  and  surety  lines.  Mr.  Cassidy 
was  for  a  time  attached  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Hartford  A.  &  I. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  MOVES 

The  Metropolitan  department  of  the 
General  Accident  has  removed  from 
111  William  street  to  100  William 
street.  In  the  new  location  Messrs 
Mautner  and  Pietz  managers  of  this 
branch  will  be  much  better  equipped 
to  handle  their  growing  business. 


COAL  MINE  INSURANCE 


A  Number  of  Companies  Enter  Agree¬ 
ment  to  Provide  Compensation 
Indemnity  on  Mines 


A  number  of  companies  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  provide  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  upon  coal  mines. 
Heretofore,  some  of  the  companies  de¬ 
clined  to  assume  coal-mining  risks  in 
compensation  States,  considering  it  un¬ 
safe  because  of  a  catastrophe  hazard- 
The  companies  in  the  agreement  are 
the  Aetna,  Employers’  Liability,  the 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident,  the 
Hartford,  Maryland,  Ocean,  Standard, 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Aetna 
Accident  and  Liability,  and  Travelers 
Indemnity  Company. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  issued  by  the  associated  com¬ 
panies  will  include  the  same  obliga¬ 
tions  of  employers  for  damages  as  are 
covered  by  other  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  policies  issued  by  us.  No  policy 
will  be  issued  to  cover  only  employers’ 
liability  for  damages.  In  other  words, 
all  employers  to  be  covered  by  policies 
of  the  associated  companies  must  have 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Compen- 
tion  Law  in  their  respective  States.  All 
policies  are  to  be  unlimited  as  to 
amount.  Policies  will  be  issued  only  at 
the  home  office  and  will  be  the  joint  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  associated  companies. 
The  rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  for 
each  one  hundred  dollars  of  pay-roll  on 
all  work,  both  above  and  below  ground, 
including  all  classes  of  employes,  are 
as  follows: 

Illinois  $5.47  per  $100  of  pay-roll 

Iowa  3.39  per  100  of  pay-roll 

Michigan  3.83  per  100  of  pay-roll 

Maryland  4.54  per  100  of  pay-roll 

Kansas  3.33  per  100  of  pay-roll 

The  pay-rolls  of  executive  officers  not 
connected  with  the  manual-  or  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  may  be  excluded. 

All  risks  will  be  inspected  on  a  merit¬ 
rating  plan,  and  the  rates  above  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  increased  or  decreased 
in  accordance  with  physical  conditions 
found  upon  such  inspection.  Each 
mine  to  be  covered  will  be  inspected  by 
that  method  and  the  premium  rate  ad¬ 
justed  in  accordance  with  the  report. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 


Discussed  by  Frank  E.  Pilcher — Re¬ 
sultant  Developments  and 
Dangers 


One  of  the  great  sources  of  loss  to 
the  companies  is  the  disability  result¬ 


ing  from  the  development  of  a  varicose 
vein  that  has  been  omitted  or  over¬ 
looked  in  making  out  the  application. 
Such  cases  are  common,  though  the 
number  of  women  who  are  victims  ot 
this  condition  greatly  outnumber  the 
men,  probably  due  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  sex. 

Varicose  veins  are  enlarged  veins  of 
the  legs,  though  the  same  condition  may 
be  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  slightly  different  names  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  the  trouble  and  its 
location.  Varicose  veins  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  are  at  first  nothing  but  simple  dis¬ 
tended  veins,  which  later  as  the  result 
of  their  distention  become  elongated, 
tortuous  and  thickened.  The  exciting 
causes  are  many,  but  all  act  either  by 
favoring  the  inflow  of  blood,  or,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  hindering  the  out¬ 
flow  from  the  affected  area.  Pressure 
on  the  blood  vessels,  and  in  many  cases 
by  mechanical  agents,  such  as  garters 
and  the  like,  by  compression  of  the 
veins,  preventing  the  flow  of  blood,  also 
from  occupations  which  require  long 
continued  standing,  are  the  well-known 
causes  to  which  the  disease  is  at¬ 
tributed,  and  all  of  these  causes  act 
mechanically.  We  seldom  find  vari¬ 
cose  veins  in  early  life,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  colored  race  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  this  trouble¬ 
some  disease. 

As  the  condition  is  somewhat  slow  in 
its  development  and  causes  no  immedi¬ 
ate  disability  or  total  loss  of  time,  I 
fail  to  see  wherein  the  companies  are 
liable.  The  most  marked  symptoms 
presented  by  this  condition  are  feelings 
of  weight,  slight  numbness,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  occasional  loss  of  power  and  dull, 
aching  pain,  which  is  aggravated  by 
exercise.  Many,  if  not  all  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  symptoms  are  quickly  relieved 
by  the  use  of  bandages  or  rubber 
stocking. 

Companies  would  do  well  to  instruct 
their  agents  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  has  vari¬ 
cose  veins,  especially  those  applicants 
whose  work  requires  standing  for  long 
periods,  and  also  those  whose  employ¬ 
ment  requires  the  carrying  of  heavy 
weights. — From  an  article  by  Frank  E- 
Pilcher,  medical  director  of  the  National 
Casualty  Company,  in  the  “National 
Agents  Record.” 


MUST  PROVE  INTOXICATION 


That  Victim  of  Accident  Drank  Does 
Not  Relieve  Employer,  De¬ 
cides  Maryland  Board 


That  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  in¬ 
toxication  in  contested  compensation, 
rests  upon  the  employer,  was  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Maryland  State  Accident 
Commission  last  week.  The  case  in 
question  was  that  of  Seymour  Fitz- 
hugh,  a  driver  for  the  American  Ice 
Company,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  on 
December  12,  last,  from  his  wagon. 

The  claim  of  the  widow,  Catherine 
Fitzhugh,  was  contested  by  the  ice 
company,  which  carries  its  own  risks, 
on  the  ground  that  the  driver  was  in¬ 
toxicated  when  the  accident  occured. 
There  was  testimony  that  Fitzhugfi 
had  taken  a  number  of  drinks,  but  the 
commission  holds  that  tiicrc  was  no 
testimony  that  showed  he  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  and  that,  in  fact,  he  had  been 
working  since  early  in  the  morning  and 
had  loaded  his  wagon  with  she'ls 
shortly  before  the  accident  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  a  sober  man  could  have 
done. 

The  widow  was  awarded  $5  a  week 
for  eight  years  and  funeral  expenses 
of  $75. for  her  husband. 


SHOULD  THE  DEAD  WALK? 

A  policy  in  one  of  the  pioneer  plate 
glass  insurance  companies  which  ex¬ 
pires  in  April  insures  the  glass  in  four 
hearses.  Outside  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  character  of  the  risk  as  a  subject 
of  insurance,  the  Difficulty  arises  as  to 
what  zone  it  should  be  rated  in.  This 
policy  is  almost  as  extraordinary  as 
one  which  insured  a  man’s  glass  eye. 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED  RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 

C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


April  2,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


“I  believe  that  to  be  a 
G.  A.  Walsh  success  in  any  business,” 
on  says  Garrett  A.  Walsh, 
Production  the  Kansas  City  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company, 
in  the  Co-ordinator,  ‘and,  especially,  in 
the  accident  and  health  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  a  man  must  train  and  educate 
himself  to  be  a  large  personal  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  certainly  this  is  particularly 
true  if  a  man  undertakes  to  manage 
a  district  with  numerous  sub-agents 
working  under  his  supervision. 

“A  district  manager  can  best  develop 
an  accident  and  health  insurance  agen¬ 
cy  through  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  good  sub-agents.  It  is  his  duty  to- 
personally  work  with  these  men  and 
teach  them,  through  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion,  just  how  to  approach  prospects, 
how  to  get  their  attention,  how  to 
create  their  interest  in  insurance  and 
finally,  how  to  get  their  signatures  on 
the  old  time  honored  ‘dotted  line.’ 
Here  is  where  I  particularly  benefit 
from  being  a  large  personal  producer, 
for  there  is  nothing  which  so  enthuses 
an  agent  with  the  prospects  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  our  business  as  to  actually 
see  a  few  applications  written  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  passing  of  real  money  from 
the  insured  to  the  solicitoi. 

“Salesmanship  is  a  high  calling,  and 
in  my  judgment  the  accident  and  health 
insurance  business  otters  the  most 
lucrative  employment  to  scientific  sales¬ 
manship.  Regardless  of  what  your  duties 
in  life  may  be,  every  man  should  bear 
in  mind  the  importance  of  doing  his 
work  well.  The  average  man  is  not  an 
attractive  individual,  but  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  the  one  who  does  ordinary 
things  extraordinarily  well,  is  ever  a 
success  and  an  inspiration. 

“Unpleasant  things  necessarily  arise 
in  all  lines  of  business,  but  I  find  that 
in  our  line  they  can  usually  be  prompt¬ 
ly  righted  and  turned  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  I  recall  a  recent  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  may  be  of  interest. 


“When  I  first  called  at  a  certain 
plant  in  my  city,  I  found  the  employes 
were  all  opposed  to  accident  and  health 
insurance,  claiming  all  such  companies 
were  unreliable,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  instruct  the  chairman  of  the  shop 
committee  to  ask  the  superintendent 
not  to  allow  such  solicitors  to  enter  the 
plant.  Through  honest,  conscientious 
soliciting,  I  now  have  practically  every 
insurable  risk  in  that  place  carrying  a 
policy  with  our  Company,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  shop  committee  is  a  part- 
time  agent  of  mine.  I  accomplished  the 
result  through  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  policy  contracts  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  my  Company,  and  I 
obtained  most  of  my  information  by 
carefully  reading  the  policy  contracts 
and  various  books  of  instructions  issued 
by  the  Company.” 

*  *  * 

“Pull  is  not  the  thing,  it 

Pull  is  Push  that  counts,”  says 

vs.  the  Bulletin,  published  by 

Push  the  Standard  Accident  In¬ 

surance  Company,  of  De¬ 
troit. 

“The  man  who  is  always  looking  for 
a  Pull,  usually  lacks  Push.  Pull  is 
alright  in  its  place.  But  don’t  waste 
time  looking  tor  a  Pull  that  might  profit¬ 
ably  be  spent  Pushing  for  business.  If 
through  personal  friendship  or  any 
kind  of  influence  you  can  get  first 
chance  on  a  good  new  line  of  business 
from  the  inside  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  employer,  get  it. 
That  constitutes  a  Pull  in  soliciting 
insurance.  If  you  have  such  a  Pull 
work  it  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  in  fact, 
Push  it.  But  do  not  waste  time  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Pull  or  working  it  for  more 
than  you  can  get  out  of  it. 

“The  main  trouble  with  Pull,  is  that 
it  makes  the  average  man  lazy.  He 
gets  the  T-should-worry-I-am-making- 
plenty-of-money’  feeling.  And  when  the 
people  get  wise  to  the  man  who  is  losing 
his  Push,  his  Pull  starts  to  slip  too.” 


THORN  BILL  PASSED 


Unexpectedly  Brought  Before  Senate — 
Compels  Employers  to  Make 
Early  Payments 


The  Thorn  bill,  which  provides  that 
an  employer  will  make  payments  to  an 
employe  before  the  injury  claims  have 
been  passed  on  by  the  Compensation 
Commission,  passed  the  Senate  last 
Tuesday  afternoon,  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  17. 

The  Thorn  bill  also  permits  employ¬ 
ers  to  make  advance  payments  in  the 
absence  of  agreements,  the  amounts 
to  be  credited  to  the  awards  later  made 
by  the  commission.  Should  it  develop 
that  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  compen¬ 
sation,  the  State  will  make  no  effort 
to  help  the  employer  recover  his  ad¬ 
vance. 

Action  in  the  Thorn  measure  was 
taken  hurriedly  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  appease  the  union  labor  leaders, 
who  have  persistently  opposed  the  di¬ 
rect  settlement  bill.  Majority  Leader 
Brown  explained,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  bill  was  being  passed 
to  meet  the  objection  that  direct  settle¬ 
ment  would  cause  delays.  Minority 
Leader  Wagner  fought  the  measure  be¬ 
cause,  neither  it  nor  any  other  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  law  was  wanted 
by  the  workers. 

The  majority  leader,  armed  with  un¬ 
usual  power,  rushed  this  bill  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  making  a  special 
order  of  it.  He  ruled  that  the  debate 
should  be  limited  to  only  one  hour, 
thirty  minutes  to  each  side,  and  that 
an  adjournment  could  be  taken  only  on 
the  motion  of  the  president  pro  tem. 
So  that  the  bill  could  not  successfully 
be  combated,  another  rule  was  estab¬ 
lished,  nullifying  all  other  rules  of  the 
Senate  which  might  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  bill  as  planned. 


CASUALTY  ACTUARIES  MEET 


Decide  Date  for  Spring  Meeting — To 
Define  Casualty  Terms — Merit 
Rating  Considered 


At  a  meeting  of  the  counsel  of  the 
Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  So¬ 
ciety  on  Monday,  it  was  decided  that 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  society  would 
be  held  in  May.  Dr.  Rubinow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  will  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  uniform  definition  of  cas¬ 
ualty  terms  and  for  a  standard  system 
of  nomenclature  and  symbolization 
similar  to  the  system  used  in  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Merit  rating  will  be  the  topic  of  the 
spring  meeting.  It  will  be  discussed 
by  Leon  S.  Senior  and  Carl  M.  H'ansen. 


NATIONAL  CLAIM  ASSOCIATION 


Automobile  Claim  Managers  to  Widen 
Scope — Meeting  to  be  Held 

in  April 


Steps  will  be  taken  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Automobile  Claim  Man¬ 
agers  Association  which  will  be  held 
about  April  15,  to  make  the  organiza¬ 
tion  national.  An  inquiry  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  National  Insurance 
Congress  of  San  Francisco  looking  +o 
the  participation  of  the  association  in 
the  insurance  congress  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 
If  the  nationalization  of  the  society  is 
accomplished,  this  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  be  done.  Beginning  with  April, 
meetings  will  be  held  regularly  once  a 
month.  - 

An  unusual  accident  to  a  six  year 
old  boy,  Robert  Smith,  Cincinnati,  has 
resulted  in  the  filing  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  a  suit  for  $25,000  damages 
against  the  Cincinnati  Ice  Company. 

In  the  complaint  it  is  charged  that 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Price*,  With  Large  Asset*  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
G.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1  8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co. I 
Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

POLICIES 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Assets .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Capital . . . 1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914  .  48,580,800.32 


THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidejity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance -Employers.  Public,  Teams 
(P«-sonal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision), .Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation— 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 
PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
" Preferred  Service ” 


the  boy  was  playing  with  his  little 
brother  in  front  of  his  home,  which  is 
opposite  the  ice  plant,  when  a  vessel 
alleged  to  have  contained  ammonia,  ex¬ 
ploded.  Gas  escaping  from  ammonia 
tank  floated  across  the  street  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  boy,  burning  his 
hands,  face  and  neck. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage! 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ACENTS  WANTED 
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A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  ot  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  ol 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  GOOD  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
ON  A  SALARY  BASIS.  WRITE 

BANKERS  LIFE  CO.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insure  -  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

G  HO.  C.  MARKHAM.  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Kebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 
Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President)  " 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  AccidenPDepartment 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  hsad 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14 
Surplus,  - 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


N\ 


783,61  8.69 
4,822,155.49 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
051,543.00 


Liverpool 
London 
$  Globe 
insurance 

omiC€D 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
W  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

I.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
V.  WEED,  AGENC''  '’VPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year ;  No.  15 


New  York  City,  Friday,  April  9,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Oopj 


NEW  YORK  LAWS 

NEED  REVISION 


Writing  Fire  Insurance  Without  Signed 
Applications  is  Illegal,  Some 
Think 


150  LAWS  ARE  INCONSISTENT 


Ruling  on  $3,338,650  Stock  of  Phoenix 
Securities  Made  by  Depart¬ 
ment  This  Week 


It  is  reported  that  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  believes  that  a 
complete  revision  of  the  New  York  in¬ 
surance  code  is  necessary  and  that 
more  than  one  hundred  provisions  of 
the  law  are  obsolete,  impracticable  to 
observe  or  need  stiffening. 

Written  Applications 

The  situation  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  system  of 
writing  fire  insurance  in  this  State  is 
illegal  because  Section  55  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  assured  sign  an  application 
for  every  policy  issued.  Of  course,  it 
is  absolutely  impracticable  to  have 
signed  applications  in  the  fire  insurance 
business,  and  if  the  Department  com¬ 
pelled  the  companies  and  agents  to 
blindly  follow  the  interpretation  of  the 
Section  chaos  would  prevail  in  fire  in¬ 
surance. 

Section  55  begins  as  follows:  “No 
policy  of  insurance  shall  be  issued  upon 
any  property  except  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  some  person  having 
an  interest  in  the  property.  No  policy 
or  agreement  for  insurance  shall  be 
issued  upon  the  life  or  health  of  an¬ 
other  against  loss  by  disablement,  by 
accident  except  upon  the  application 
of  the  person  insured.’’ 

Attorney  General’s  Interpretation 

The  Attorney  General  has  held  that 
where  it  is  an  accident  policy  that 
covers  beneficiary  also  there  must  be 
a  written  application  from  the  benefi¬ 
ciary.  In  the  opinion  of  men  at  the 
Department  the  Attorney  General’s  rul¬ 
ing  applies  to  the  entire  section. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Fire  Com¬ 
missioner  Joseph  Johnson  tried  to  have 
a  bill  passed  requiring  signed  applica¬ 
tions.  He  was  unsuccessful,  but  created 
quite  a  stir. 

There  are  certain  changes  necessary 
in  regard  to  qualifications  of  agents  and 
brokers;  a  tighter  rein  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  interests  regarding  the 
burglary  business. 

Law  Discriminates 

Various  features  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  ownership  of  stock  in  one  com¬ 
pany  by  owners  of  stock  in  other  com¬ 
panies  are  also  regarded  as  inconsist¬ 
ent.  It  is  said  that  the  present  law 
discriminates  against  domestic  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  favor  of  foreign 
companies. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  Umted  State,  |nSUranCe  Qo. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Cutsuofiv  (ioiujjon^  of^moriai 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


EXPENSE  BILL  OVER 

UNTIL  TUESDAY 


New  York  Assemblyman  Amendment 
Cuts  Expenses  Down  to  20  Per  Cent, 
of  Net  Premiums 


MANY  LIFE  MEN  IN  ALBANY 


If  Amendment  Passes  Fight  Against  It 
Will  Be  Carried  to  Governor 
Whitman 


After  a  large  number  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  agents,  and  some  representatives 
from  the  home  offices  of  the  companies 
had  gathered  in  Albany  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  expecting  to  see  a  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  when  the 
expense  bill  was  up  for  passage,  it  was 
announced  that  the  bill  was  put  over 
until  next  Tuesday.  Agents  left  Al¬ 
bany  on  Wednesday  night  convinced 
that  the  bill  will  be  beaten.  The  other 
side  was  equally  confident  that  It 
would  pass. 

The  Amendments 

The  most  important  development 
since  the  last  issue  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  was  the  amendment  of 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

Allowance  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium  for 
use  as  expenses. 

In  case  of  contested  elections  mutual 
life  companies  shall  be  given  forty-five 
days  instead  of  thirty  days  to  prepare 
lists  after  receiving  orders  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

All  dividends  shall  be  paid  annually. 

All  policyholders  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

These  amendments  were  made  on 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

Will  Carry  Fight  to  Whitman,  if 
Necessary 

Members  of  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  declared  on 
returning  from  Albany  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  let  up  in  their  fight  on 
the  bill  even  if  it  passed  both  houses. 
In  this  contingency  they  said  that  they 
would  demand  a  hearing  before  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman;  and  the  statement 
was  also  made  that  they  would  be 
backed  in  this  petition  by  presidents  of 
many  life  companies. 

Among  those  who  were  in  Albany  on 
Wednesday  was  Deputy  James  J.  Hoey, 
In  charge  of  the  New  York  city  office 
of  the  Insurance  Department. 

Protest  from  Companies 

A  protest  against  the  amendment 
signed  by  some  of  the  leading  life  un¬ 
derwriters,  was  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  letter  accompanying  th& 
protest  follows: 

Dear  Sir: — The  attached  protest  Is 
signed  by  officials  of  companies  whose 
combined  assets  total  over  two  billion, 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  with  insur- 
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ance  in  force  of  over  six  billion,  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  covering  more 
than  two  million,  seven  hundred  thous¬ 
and  policyholders  of  whom  about  four 
hundred  thousand  reside  in  the  Empire 
State. 

They  also  represent  the  united  opih- 
ion  of  practically  all  of  the  other  com¬ 
panies  conducting  their  business  on  the 
mutual  plan  which  have  been  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  Section  97 
since  1907. 

1  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  your 
most  earnest  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  having  in  mind  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved  and  the  danger 
of  an  unwise  modification  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  salutary  regulations. 

The  protest  follows: 

The  undersigned,  for  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  with  which  they  are 
officially  connected  and  for  many  other 
life  insurance  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  of  New  York,  respect¬ 
fully  protest  against  the  amendment  of 
Section  97  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Law  now  before  the  Legislature,  or  any 
other  amendment  which  destroys  the 
sound  principle  of  life  insurance  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature  after  the  insur¬ 
ance  investigation  of  1905. 

The  present  limitation  has  proved 
ample  for  mutual  companies.  It  has 
compelled  economical  management  and 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  insurance  in 
the  only  way  practicable.  For  stock 
companies  which  have,  or  may  become 
mutual  companies,  some  relief  is  need¬ 
ed  on  account  of  business  written  be¬ 
fore  mutualization,  but  if  the  interests 
of  policyholders  are  to  be  protected 
the  present  limitation  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  business  written  after  mu¬ 
tualization. 

If  Section  97  as  it  now  stands  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof,  the  necessities  of  stock 
companies  which  become  mutual  com¬ 
panies  will  be  fully  taken  care  of;  the 
bars  will  not  be  let  down  for  other  com¬ 
panies;  and  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  present  law  will  be  continued.  We 
therefore  strongly  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted: 

“If  any  stock  corporation  issuing 
and  representing  itself  as  issuing  non¬ 
participating  policies  exclusively  shall 
become  a  mutual  company,  it  may  in¬ 
cur  a  total  expenditure  exceeding  the 
limits  of  expenditure  herein  defined  by 


an  amount  not  greater  than  the  excess 
of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums 
actually  collected  on  business  issued 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  change  over 
the  loadings  on  such  premiums.” 

Signed: — A.  A.  Welch,  vice-president 
and  actuary,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Company. 

John  B.  Lunger,  vice-president  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Assurance  Society. 

W.  A.  Hutcheson,  actuary  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co. 

E.  E.  Rhodes,  vice-president  and 
mathematician  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins. 
Company. 

F.  H.  Garrigues,  mathematician  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Metropolitan’s  Letter 

The  Metropolitan  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

The  fear  expressed  that  a  mutual 
life  insurance  company  cannot  with 
safety  issue  policies  at  non-participat¬ 
ing  rates,  reminds  one  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstrations  said  to  have 
been  made  by  an  eminent  English 
mathematician  that  a  vessel  could  not 
be  built  large  enough  to  carry  coal 
enough  to  generate  sufficient  steam  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done, 
it  was  done,  and  brings  home  with 
considerable  force  that  one  fact  is 
worth  a  thousand  theories. 

The  Metropolitan  wrote  for  a  period 
of  eleven  years  from  1896  to  1906  in¬ 
clusive,  mutual  policies  in  its  Inter¬ 
mediate  Branch  with  premiums  which 
carried  non-participating  loadings — that 
is,  they  were  essentially  the  same  load¬ 
ings  as  were  added  to  its  non-partici¬ 
pating  contracts.  The  rate  of  mortali¬ 
ty  upon  which  the  premiums  were  com¬ 
puted  was  a  table  assumed  to  measure 
the  true  rate  of  mortality  with  little, 
if  any,  greater  margin  of  safety  than 
that  experienced  by  companies  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  American  Table  of  Mortal¬ 
ity.  The  margin  of  safety  proved  to 
be  greater  than  that  assumed,  hut  the 
point  is  that  the  loading  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  insurance  expenses, 
and  the  gains  from  mortality  and  from 
interest  were  legitimately  drawn  upon 
for  this  purpose.  The  Company  was 
able  to  pay  dividends  on  these  policies 
which  compared  favorably  with  those 
paid  iby  other  companies,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  show: 


TABLE  SHOWING  DIVIDENDS  PAID  IN  1913  ON  $1,000  INSURANCE 


ISSUED  AT  AGE  35. 

Twenty-Payment  Life 

Issue 

Issue 

Issue 

Issue 

Issue 

of  1906 

of  1905 

of  1904 

of  1903 

of  1902 

Metropolitan  . . . 

.  .$10.86 

$11.28 

$11.70 

$12.12 

$12.52 

Mutual  Life  . . . . 

. .  8.51 

8.73 

8.96 

9.19 

9.44 

Equitable  . 

. . .  7.93 

8.44 

8.97 

9.51 

10.06 

Mutual  Benefit 

. ..  5.71 

6.10 

Twenty-Year 

6.49 

Endowment 

6.92 

7.36 

Issue 

Issue 

Issue 

Issue 

Issue 

of  1906 

of  ^05 

of  1904 

of  1903 

of  1902 

Metropolitan  . . 

.  . .  $12.70 

$13.20 

$13.72 

$14.22 

$14.72 

Mutual  Life  . . . 

. ..  11.33 

11.71 

12.10 

12.51 

12.93 

Equitable  . 

. .  10.51 

11.28 

12.06 

12.86 

13.69 

Mutual  Benefit  . . 

...  7.14 

7.79 

(Continued 

8.47 
on  page  7) 

9.19 

9.95 

GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

M  OUR  RECORD 

COMMENCED  BUSINKSS  NOVEMBER  1,  1809 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
GROSS  ASSETS  (paid-for  basis) 

$655,004.93  $992,000.00 

1,057,016.02  5,352,260.00 

1,128,912.85  10,057,028.00 

1,306,689.41  14,859,856.00 

1,500,835.10  23,650,512.00 

Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Dee.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


From  the  Fieldman’s  Standpoint 

Superior  Financial  Strength  ::  Modern  and  Attractive  Policies 

Liberal  Agency  Contracts  ::  Home  Office  Co-operation 

Are  four  desirable  elements  which  render  representation  pleasant  and  profitable. 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Has  all  these  as  well  as  other  advantages  to  offer  to  the  Right  Man. 

For  full  information  address: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


April  9,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


WIN  CORPORATION  POLICY  SUIT 


CHANGE  OF  BENEFICIARY  CASE 


President  of  Corporation  Transferred 
Policy  Without  Consent  of  Other 
Directors 


Because  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
ccrporation  insurance,  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  are  constantly  arising  in  case  of 
loss.  One  of  the  great  companies  re¬ 
cently  contested  a  case,  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  which  and  the  decision  follow: 

The  policy  was  issued  on  the  life  of 
the  president  in  favor  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  dated  June.  Request  to  change 
the  beneficiary  from  corporation  to 
wife  of  the  insured  was  made  in  August 
of  the  following  year,  and  new  policy, 
dated  August,  was  issued,  payable  to 
wife  as  beneficiary.  The  insured  died 
December  4,  a  little  over  three  months 
later.  On  due  proofs  of  death  payment 
to  wife  was  made  twenty  days  after  the 
death  of  the  insured. 

Corporation  Sues 

The  corporation,  the  original  bene¬ 
ficiary,  -was  adjudged  bankrupt  early 
in  1911,  and  suit  was  instituted  against 
the  Company  on  behalf  of  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  policy  upon  the  theory  that  there 
had  been  no  valid  change  of  beneficiary 
as  against  the  creditors  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  The  request  to  change  the 
beneficiary  was  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  corporation  under 
its  seal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  for¬ 
mal  resolution  authorizing  the  corpo¬ 
ration  or  its  officers  to  request  or  pro¬ 
cure  a  change  of  beneficiary  had  been 
adopted  by  the  directors  or  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  corporation.  All  or  nearly 
all  of  its  stock  was  owned  or  controlled 
by  its  president,  the  insured,  who  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  transacted  its 
business,  the  other  two  directors  being 
nominal  parties.  The  corporation  was 
a  one-man  company.  The  change  of 
beneficiary  in  the  policy  was  made 
with  the  knowledge  and  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  consent  of  all  three  directors  of 
the  company. 

The  insurance  company  in  making 
the  change  of  beneficiary,  as  well  as  in 
making  payment  on  the  policy  to  the 
wife  As  beneficiary,  acted  in  good  faith 
and  without  knowledge  or  notice  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  corporation.  Claim  was  made 
that  that  transaction  amounted  to  a 
conveyance  of  the  property  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  fraud  of  creditors  and  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  subsequently 
appointed  had  the  right  to  attack  such 
transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  corporation  to  the  wife  of  the 
insured  as  in  fraud  of  the  creditors 
of  the  corporation,  and  to  recover  for 
them  the  amount  payable  under  the 
policy. 

No  Surrender  Value 

It  was  however,  shown  upon  the  trial 
that  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  the 
beneficiary  the  policy  had  no  surrender 
value  and  that  therefore  if  the  trans¬ 


action  was  such  as  entitled  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  to  attack  it,  no  recovery 
could  be  had  against  the  insurance 
company  inasmuch  as  there  existed  no 
value  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  in  the 
policy,  it  then  having  no  cash  surren¬ 
der  value.  Under  the  facts  disclosed 
at  the  trial,  the  Court  instructed  the 
jury  to  find  for  the  defendant. 

From  the  foregoing,  you  will  see  the 
nature  of  the  issues  involved,  and  that 
the  contest  was  not  based  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  legality  of  form  of  assignment 
or  insurable  interest,  but  on  the  right 
of  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  on  behalf 
of  creditors  to  attack  and  set  aside  a 
change  of  beneficiary  from  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  wife  of  its  president,  the 
insured,  at  a  time  v  hen  the  policy  had 
no  cash  surrender  value,  upon  the 
ground  that  while  the  proceedings  were 
in  all  respects  regular,  there  was 
lacking  substantially  only  a  formal  ac¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
or  directors  of  the  beneficiary  corpora¬ 
tion  authorizing  its  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  to  do  what  was  necessary  to 
change  the  beneficiary  in  the  policy. 


AT  HOME  APRIL  26 


Equitable  Life  to  be  in  New  Building 
on  That  Day — A  Great 
Structure 


All  records  for  moving  are  expected 
to  be  broken  by  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society  this  month.  The 
Society  announces  that  it  expects  to 
be  in  its  new  home  in  lower  Broadway 
— ready  for  business — on  the  morning 
of  April  26.  Plans  have  been  carefully 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  different 
departments  and  the  transfer  cf  books, 
records  and  other  equipment  will  be 
made  with  unprecedented  speed.  Many 
innovations  will  be  found  in  the  Equit¬ 
able’s  new  home,  such  as  specially 
built  desks  and  other  office  parapher¬ 
nalia,  and  the  technical,  efficiency  and 
system  magazines  are  showing  keen 
interest  in  the  Company’s  moving 
operations. 

The  Equitable’s  new  home  will  be 
described  in  a  later  edition  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  buildings. 


WRITES  2,000  SOLDIERS 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  within  a  week  written  nearly  2,000 
$1,000  20-year  endowment  policies  on 
the  lives  of  Canadian  soldiers  starting 
out  for  the  war  in  Europe.  These  poli¬ 
cies  have  been  written  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  regular  rate  for  endowment  poli¬ 
cies  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
men  are  going  out  into  the  service. 


MOVES  TO  BIBLE  HOUSE 

James  A.  Kearney,  East  side  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent,  has  moved  from  his 
former  offices  at  13  Seventh  street  to 
the  Bible  House. 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  Vermont. 


PASS  A  RETALIATORY  BILL 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOUSE  ACTS 

Measure  Would  Bar  Companies  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Jersey  From 
Writing  in  State 


The  United  Life  and  Accident  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  believed  to 
be  behind  a  retaliatory  bill  that  has  been 
passed  by  the -new  Hampshire  legisla¬ 
ture  and  upon  which  a  hearing  has 
been  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  any 
State  which  bars  a  New  Hampshire 
company,  writing  life,  accident  and 
health  insurance  business,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  thereof,  shall  in  turn  have  all 
of  its  chartered  companies  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  operate  in  New  Hampshire. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  the  local 
company  cannot  do  business  within 
those  States.  These  two  States  do  not 
look  with  favor  on  a  combination  policy 
of  this  class.  This  would  mean  that 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  life 
insurance  companies  would  be  debarred 
from  doing  business  in  New  Hampshire. 

Causes  Stir 

Naturally,  this  bill  has  caused  a  con¬ 
siderable  stir  in  New  Hampshire.  Local 
papers  have  printed  scarehead  stories, 
saying  that  if  enacted  it  will  cause  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  State  of  $20,000, 
and  throw  two  hundred  men  out  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Life  and 
Accident  are  reported  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  unjust  the  attitude  of  the  Vermont 
department  in  not  permitting  it  to  have 
a  license  in  that  State. 


CANNOT  CHANGE  BENEFICIARY 


Wife’s  Name  Cannot  Be  Withdrawn 
Even  if  so  Stipulated  in 
Policy 


That  the  holder  of  an  insurance  poli¬ 
cy  cannot  change  the  name  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  even  though  it  is  stipulated  in 
the  policy  was  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Halsey  in  Circuit  Court,  of  Milwaukee, 
on  Friday.  The  decision  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  suit  brought  by  the  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  against  Freda 
Brantigan,  Amanda  and  Elizabeth  Kel¬ 
ler  to  have  the  court  decide  who  should 
receive  an  insurance  policy  of  $2, OOP 
made  out  by  Michael  Keller  to  his  wife 
Elizabeth. 

.'She  was  named  as  co-defendant  in 
the  suit  with  the  two  daughters  of  Kel¬ 
ler.  The  complaint  alleged  that  Keller 
made  his  wife  the  beneficiary  of  the 
policy  and  afterward  eliminated  her 
name  and  made  the  two  daughters  the 
beneficiaries.  They  brought  suit  to  re¬ 
cover  the  money  cn  the  grounds  that  it 
was  stipulated  in  the  policy  that  Keller 
could  change  the  name  of  the  benefici¬ 
ary  at  any  time  that  he  wished.  The 
money  in  the  meantime  has  been  paid 
to  the  court  by  the  insurance  company. 
Judge  Halsey  held  that  there  is  a  State 
law  which  makes  void  any  stipulation 


whereby  the  name  of  the  wife  as  the 
beneficiary  can  be  changed,  and  the 
$-.000  was  given  to  the  widow. 


ALL  POLICIES  PARTICIPATING 

Agents  of  Prudential  Begin  Selling 
Policies  Under  New  Law  on 
April  5 


Agents  of  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America  began,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  5,  to  sell  participating  poli¬ 
cies.  In  future  all  policies  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  participating.  Senator 
Colgate  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  which  permitted 
stock  insurance  companies  to  change 
from  non-participating  to  participating 
companies.  The  measure  was  put  in  at 
the  request  of  The  Prudential  and  was 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  a  hitch 
that  has  arisen  in  the  process  of  mutu¬ 
alization  of  the  Company. 

Under  mutualization'  the  Company 
would  of  necessity  become  a  participat¬ 
ing  concern,  as  instead  of  dividends  on 
stock  it  would  give  benefits  to  policy¬ 
holders.  Of  the  40,000  shares  of  the 
Company,  however,  it  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
quire  title  to  about  2,000  shares,  and 
this  was  held  to  block  complete  mutu¬ 
alization. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Company’s  legal 
advisers  it  was  deemed  better  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  possible  trouble  by  get¬ 
ting  power  to  issue  participating'  busi¬ 
ness  whether  mutualization  was  to  be 
effected  or  not.  Outstanding  policies 
have  now  automatically  become  partici¬ 
pating  without  the  necessity  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  will  benefit  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  signed 
application  was  made  to  Commissioner 
George  M.  La  Monte  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance 
for  his  approval,  and  this  was  secured. 

LIQUIDATION  PETITION 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  presented  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  courts  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  Provident  Association  of  New¬ 
town,  L.  I.,  with  headquarters  located 
at  Middle  Village,  L.  I.  The  association 
is  insolvent,  it  is  stated,  and,  there  is 
no  opposition  presented  to  this  action. 

FRATERNAL  ASSN  EXAMINED 

The  Insurance  Department,  State  of 
New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
have  completed  an  examination  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Senator  Frank  G.  Harris,  of  Boone 
County,  Missouri,  resigned  from  the  In¬ 
surance  Investigation  Committee  last 
week.  He  stated  in  his  letter  to  the 
Governor,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Legislature  would  take  seriously  any 
suggestions  the  commission  might 
make. 


Since  Louis  J.  Hamle  joined  the  M 
T.  Ford  agency  of  the  Equitable  in 
New  York  city  last  June  he  has  joined 
the  Company’s  Century  Club,  having 
insured  fifty  persons  for  $117,500. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  9,  1915. 


CONNECTICUT  TAX  FIGHT 


PROTEST  BY  LOCAL  COMPANIES 


Wm.  BroSmith,  of  Travelers,  Gives  Fig¬ 
ures  Showing  What  Connecticut 
Companies  Receive  and  Pay  Out 


Connecticut  insurance  men  are  pro¬ 
testing  the  attempt  of  the  Connecticut 
legislature  to  increase  their  rate  of 
taxation.  At  a  hearing  all  companies 
protested.  The  new  rate  would  in¬ 
crease  the  taxes  of  one  Hartford  com¬ 
pany  $200,000  a  year.  R.  M.  Bissell, 
president  of  the  Hartford  Fire,  ©aid 
that  the  taxation  to  be  paid  by  hi3 
Company  in  1915  will  equal  4%  per 
cent. 

William  BroSmith,  of  the  Travelers, 
issued  a  statement,  saying  in  part: 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables 
show  what  the  Connecticut  insurance 
companies  are  doing  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  should  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  that  these  corn- 
panes  are  not  bearing  their  full  share 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

Table  (a)  gives  the  total  premium 
and  investment  income  of  all  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Connecticut. 

Table  (b)  gives  the  payments  by  the 
Connecticut  companies  in  Connecticut 
in  1914  for  taxes,  insurance  claims, 
salaries,  commissions  and  dividends. 

Table  (c)  gives  the  investments  in 
Connecticut  securities  and  real  estate. 

Table  (d)  gives  the  total  premium 
and  investment  income  throughout  the 
United  States,  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  excluding  Connecticut. 

Total  Premium  Income 


(a) 

Premium  (income  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  1914  . 

Income  upon  investments 
in  Connecticut  securi¬ 
ties,  1914  . 

Income  on  policy  loans 
in  Connecticut,  1914  . . 
Income  on  real  estate 
loans  in  Connecticut, 

1914  . 

Income  on  real  estate 
owned  in  Connecticut, 
1914  . 


$4,820,294.82 

1,656,181.33 

75,365.69 

237,235.09 

477,736.54 


$7,266,813.47 

Total  Taxes 

Taxes  paid  in  Connecticut,  1914, 
$1,515,623.21,  or  at  the  rate  of  20.85 
per  cent,  of  the  Connecticut  income 
of  the  companies. 

(b) 

Taxes,  State  and  munici¬ 
pal,  and  departmental 
fees  paid  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  1914  . .  $1,515,623.21 
Loss  claims  paid  on  Con¬ 
necticut  policies,  1914  .  1,630,818.51 

Salaries  to  officers  and 
employes  in  Connecticut 
and  commissions  to 
Connecticut  agents,  1914  5,116,928.38 
Dividends  paid  to  Con¬ 
necticut  stockholders, 

1914  .  3,681,688.25 


$11,945,058.35 

Total  Premiums 

Note— This  amount,  or  about  9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  premium  and  invest¬ 
ment  income  of  the  companies  from  all 
sources  and  elsewhere  than  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  expended  in  this  State  for  the 
good  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the 
companies  disbursed  in  and  for  the 
State,  in  1914,  $11,945,058.35,  or  $4,- 
678,244.88  more  than  they  received  for 
premiums  and  investments  and  all 
other  State  sources. 

(c) 

Investments  in  Connecticut 
securities,  December  31, 

1914  . $26,347,015.81 

Amount  of  policy  loans  to 
Connecticut  policyhold¬ 
ers,  December  31,  1914  1,311,507.23 
Real  estate  loans  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  December  31, 

1914  .  5,335,911.25 


ReaJl  estate  owned  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  December  31, 

1914  .  8,271,336.48 


$41,265,770.77 
Note — The  total  assets  of  Connecticut 
companies  are  approximately  $460,000,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $40,000,000, 
or  9  per  cent.,  are  invested  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  securities  and  real  estate.  The 
amount  of  the  investments,  deducting 
real  estate,  (is  $32,994,434.29.  The  premi¬ 
um  income  contributed  by  Connecticut 
policyholders  in  1914  was  $4,820,294.82. 
The  total  premium  income  of  the  com¬ 
panies  was  $114,538,911.94,  so  that  Con¬ 
necticut’s  contribution  was  4  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  If  investments  were  made 
by  the  companies  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  that  States  contribute  premium  in¬ 
come,  Connecticut’s  share  of  invested 
funds  would  be  approximately  $19,000,- 
000,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  total,  where¬ 
as,  as  is  shown  in  'table  (c),  the  invest¬ 
ments  in  Connecticut,  excluding  real 
estate,  amount  to  $32,994,434.29,  or  9 
per  cent. 

(d) 

Total  premium  income 
United  States  and  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  1914  (ex¬ 
cluding  Connecticut)  .$114,538,911.94 
Total  income  on  invest¬ 
ments  United  States 
and  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  elsewhere, 

1914  (excluding  Con¬ 
necticut)  .  12,197,226.18 

Income  upon  real  estate 
loans  elsewhere  than 
in  Connecticut,  1914  . .  7,986,071.88 


$134,722,210.00 


TALK  INSURANCE— NOT  PRICE 

The  trouble  with  too  many  life  in¬ 
surance  salesmen  is,  that  they  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  they  must  sell 
premiums  rather  than  policies,  says 
R.  W.  Stevens,  of  the  Illinois  Life.  They 
talk  price  rather  than  product,  with 
a  result  that  their  prospects  are  en¬ 
couraged  and  permitted  to  compare 
prices  without  particular  regard  to 
what  is  secured  for  the  price. 

The  successful  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man  sells  life  insurance,  and  the  price 
of  the  particular  kind  of  a  contract  he 
is  proposing  is  the  last  and  least  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  he  discusses  with 
the  prospect. 


TO  MEET  AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

The  Quarter  Million  Club  and  the 
Pacific  Century  Club  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  will  meet  at 
Santa  Barbara,  August  4,  5  and  6,  not 
in  San  Francisco  as  listed  in  our  last 
bulletin.  All  Eastern  visitors  will  be 
routed  via  San  Francisco  and  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

The  Quarter  Million  Club  is  national 
in  its  scope,  taking  in  all  big  writers 
oi  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the 
United  States.  The  Pacific  Century 
Club  includes  all  agencies  west  of  Salt 
Lake. 


MANHATTAN  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Manhattan  Life  has  made  the 
following  appointments : 

Spelz  &  Moore  at  Chicago; 

Rush,  Apperson  &  Goldsborough  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

W.  H.  Jones  at  Salina,  Kansas; 

George  A.  Hubbard  and  C.  J.  Bowell 
at  Omaha,  Neb.; 

Harry  P.  Bradley  at  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  and 

John  A.  Culbrath  at  Denver,  Colo. 


In  1904  the  Travelers  stood  thirteenth 
in  increase  in  life  insurance  in  force 
during  the  year.  In  1909  it  stood  ninth. 
In  1913  it  stood  eighth,  in  1914  it  took 
sixth  place. 


H.  O.  Maddox,  after  sixteen  years 
service  with  the  Metropolitan  Life,  has 
resigned  as  agency  manager  of  that 
company  at  Kansas  City  to  take  charge 
of  a  newly  created  district  agency  for 
the  Mutual  Benefit,  comprising  ten 
counties  of  Northeastern  Kansas. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


January  1st  of  a  material 
reduction  in  participating 
premiums  on  all  Life  and 
Endowment  policies  is  al¬ 
ready  reflected  by  a  large 
increase  in  new  business 
written. 

Increasing  the  maximum 
limit  carried  by  the  Company  on 
any  individual  life  to  $100,000  has 
further  enlarged  the  opportunities 
of  the  agency  force. 

The  unique  and  advanced  Dis¬ 
ability  Benefit  adopted  last  year  is 
now  offered  on  the  same  terms  to 
old  as  well  as  new  policyholders. 

Participation  in  surplus  interest 
earnings  to  the  extent  of  4  is 
continued  on  policy  proceeds  and 
installment  settlements. 

Free  Annual  Health  Test,  now 
introduced,  is  another  real  progres¬ 
sive  service  rendered  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  policyholders. 

Forty-eighth  Annual  Report,  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  Company,  a  fitting 
cap-sheaf  to  the  preceding  successful  years 
Copy  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Address 

-Httum  (Enttral  I£i ft 
ilnsuranrr  Cnntpang 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 


April  9,  1915. 
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CAN  WRITE  AND  MANAGE,  TOO 

CAREER  OF  EDGAR  W.  SMITH 

Equitable’s  Oregon  Manager  Will  Qual¬ 
ify  This  Year  for  Half 
Million  Club 


The  twenty-six  year  old  Oregon  man¬ 
ager  of  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Soci¬ 
ety,  Edgar  W.  Smith,  is  one  of  the 
most  discussed  agents  in  America.  He 
takes  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  in  Eastern  Oregon 
at  the  time  he  made  a  part-time  con¬ 
tract  with  The  Equitable,  writing  $50,- 
000  of  business  the  first  month.  After 
two  months  his  appointment  as  agency 
manager  for  Oregon  was  made,  when 
he  removed  to  Portland.  Success  there 
continued  to  crown  his  efforts  notwith¬ 
standing  lack  of  experience  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  being  practically  a  total 
stranger  in  the  city. 

Quickly  Overcame  Obstacles 

These  obstacles  were  quickly  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  in  addition  Mr.  Smith  im¬ 
mediately  organized  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  competent  agency  forces 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 
This  year  the  agency  force  he  has 
gathered  about  him  will,  without  doubt, 
pay  for  a  million  dollars  of  insurance 
and  Mr.  Smith’s  personal  business  will 
be  close  to  $700,000. 

A  detailed  study  of  his  personal  pro¬ 
duction  since  taking  up  the  work  three 
years  ago  is  interesting.  The  first 
month’s  service,  December,  1911,  total¬ 
ed  $50,000;  the  year  1912,  $500, OOP ; 
1913,  $500,000;  1914,  $450,000,  and  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  $250,000, 
making  a  total  due  to  his  own  efforts  at 
the  end  of  three  and  one-fourth  years 
of  $1,750,000.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  has  qualified  annually  for  the 
company’s  Quarter  Million  and  Century 
Clubs,  and  will  this  year  be  enrolled 
in  the  Equitable’s  new  Half  Million 
Club. 

This  achievement  should  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  younger  generation  of 
insurance  men,  particularly  those  who 
are  now  contemplating  the  work  as  a 
life’s  profession. 

Success  Due  to  Hard  Work  and  System 

When  asked  by  the  writer  for  the 
formula  for  his  remarkable  attain¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Smith  replied  tersely; 
"Hard  work  coupled  with  systematic, 
persistent  application,  always  keeping 
our  slogan  in  the  foreground,  viz.;  — 
‘Service  of  Policyholders.’  ” 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected 
of  a  young  man  who  attains  promin¬ 
ence  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Smith  is  of 
a  retiring  disposition  and  adverse  to 
talking  of  Bis  own  achievements.  After 
much  persuasion,  he  consented  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  things  that  he  believes  will 
be  beneficial  to  those  who  would  go 
and  do  likewise.  They  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  A 
thorough  study  of  the  policies  and 
their  various  features;'  (2)  a  system¬ 
atic  course  of  arguments  on  the  value 
of  life  insurance  centered  around  three 
main  groups,  namely,  (a)  protection, 
(b)  business  asset,  and  ( c)  saving 
fund. 

However,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
elaborate  on  the  last  of  these,  he  says, 
the  other  two  being  self-evident.  “If 
the  prospect  can  run  his  business  with 
the  use  of  the  premium,  say  $100,  ha 


can  run  it  without;  knowing  that  he 
must  meet  this  payment,  he  will  work 
much  harder  and  do  it,  thereby  putting 
that  much  money  to  his  credit-”  That 
is  Mr.  Smith’s  demonstration  of  life 
insurance  as  a  saving  fund. 

What  Service  Means 
Service  to  policyholders  necessitates 
frequent  calls  on  those  already  on  the 
Society’s  books,  and  presents  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  explaining  new  policies 
and  changes  that  may  be  inaugurated 
from  time  to  time.  But  such  service, 
Mr.  Smith  has  emphasized  with  mutual 
profit  to  all  concerned,  should  not 
cease  with  the  policyholders  of  any 
particular  company,  but  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all.  In  other  words,  the  best 


EDGAR  W.  SMITH 


prospects  are  those  already  carrying 
insurance. 

■"Conservation  of  time”  is  another 
important  phase  of  the  progress  of 
this  young  agency  manager.  To  quote 
his  own  words  thereon:  “I  solicit  only 
those  who  are  financially  and  physical¬ 
ly  able  to  take  insurance.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  my  lapses  are  exceedingly  few,  as 
I  keep  in  constant  touch  with  my  pol¬ 
icyholders.”  Cultivating  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  prospect  before  making  an 
active  canvass  has  also  produced  the 
best  results.  Out  of  twenty-five  visits, 
an  average  of  twenty  are  written  on 
this  basis  of  creating  a  desire  for  in¬ 
surance  in  advance.  Like  the  success¬ 
ful  lawyer  who  goes  into  court  deter¬ 
mined  to  win  his  case,  Mr.  Smith  goes 
to  his  prospect’s  office  or  home 
thoroughly  prepared  to  convince  his 
man.  That  his  ideas  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  theoretical,  but  prac¬ 
ticable  at  all  times,  is  not  only  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  past  record  but  by  his 
recent  business  totals,  as  already 
stated. 

Strongest  Appeal  to  Young  Men 

Of  course  the  modus  operandi,  or 
methods  of  operation,  of  any  success¬ 
ful  producer  are  somewhat  hard  to  re¬ 
late  in  so  many  words,  but  the  agency 
force  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith 
is  thoroughly  impressed  with  one  ot 
his  ideas,  and  that  is  the  importance  of 
arousing  a  desire  in  the  prospect  to 
save  money  for  the  future.  Being  a 
young  man  himself,  it  is  only  natural 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  . 105,363.49 


The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  .'.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


SIMPSON  BILL  KILLED 


that  he  should  choose  young  men  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  life  insurance. 
Again  quoting  Mr.  Smith’s  own  lan¬ 
guage  : 

"I  make  my  strongest  appeal  to 
young  men,  convincing  them  of  the 
great  necessity  to  create  an  immediate 
estate  and  that  may  be  utilized  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  when  it  will  be 
most  welcome  and  in  all  probability 
most  needed.  I  show  them  that  they 
are  establishing  a  fund  for  future 
emergency,  or  in  the  event  of  death, 
an  estate  for  the  beneficiary,  and 
charging  off  the  expense  of  same,  so 
to  speak,  in  pro  rata  annual  payments. 
I  make  no  mention  of  the  amount  of 
premiums  at  this  time.  In  other  words, 
my  argument  resolves  itself  around  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  financial 
loss  which  sooner  or  later  must  come 
when  death  occurs.  Insurance  being 
an  abstract  sales  commodity,  necessi¬ 
tates  diverting  the  prospect’s  mind 
from  the  premiums,  and  concentrating 
his  attention  on  the  insurance  and 
what  it  will  mean  to  him  in  later 
years.  So  in  a  few  words,  I  cover  the 
span  of  years  from  now  until  then, 
the  end  of  twenty  years  in  the  case 
of  a  twenty  payment  life  policy,  with 
a  realistic  picture  that  creates  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Once  such  a  desire  for  in¬ 
surance  is  established  the  stability  of 
the  'business  is  assured  and  few  if 
any  lapses  follow.” 

President  of  Oregon  Association. 

The  Life  Underwriters  Association 
of  Oregon  has  twice  honored  Mr.  Smith 
by  electing  him  to  office,  the  first  time 
as  secretary  of  the  association,  and  the 
second  time  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
year,  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  1915  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  members. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  indebted 
to  Louis  Sondheim,  editor  of  the  North¬ 
west  Insurance  News,  for  this  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Smith. 


The  Chicago  agency  of  The  Mutual 
Life  wrote  a  million  of  paid  for  busi¬ 
ness  during  March.  The  great  con¬ 
secutive  million  dollar  a  month  record 
of  this  agency  remains  unbroken. 


The  Minnesota  House  passed  (the  bill 
of  Senator  Pauly  laisit  week,  amending 
the  workmen’s  compensation  act. 


Legislators  Say  Mortgage  Property 
Broker  Practice  is  Not  Confined 
to  One  Company 


The  Simpson  Bill  to  prevent  the 
control  of  insurance  on  property  where 
money  is  loaned  by  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  dead.  The  New  York  Times 
printed  the  following  despatch  about 
it  on  Wednesday  morning  of  this  week: 

Albany,  April  6. — The  Simpson  Bill 
prohibiting  life  insurance  companies 
from  dictating  to  borrowers  the  firm  of 
brokers  through  which  fire  insurance 
policies  on  the  mortgaged  property 
might  be  negotiated  was  lost  in  the 
Assembly  to-night  by  one  vote.  The 
vote  was  75  to  26.  The  bill,  while 
general  in  terms,  could  affect  only  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
On  the  desk  of  every  Assemblyman  to¬ 
night  was  the  following  telegram: 

"Ten  thousand  fire  insurance  brokers 
ask  your  vote  for  the  Simpson  Bill, 
whch  prohibits  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  force  their  favored  brokers 
on  real  estate  owners.  Metropolitan 
Life  only  company  against  us.  Please 
urge  final  action  to-night.” 

Fire  Brokers’  Protective  Committee 

Assemblyman  Henry  A.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  and  Assemblyman  Hamilton 
Fish  Jr.,  of  Putnam  both  insurance 
brokers,  spoke  for  the  bill,  saying  that 
it  was  general  in  its  terms  and  was 
not  aimed  at  the  Metropolitan  alone. 

Assemblyman  Francis  R.  Stoddard, 
Jr.,  in  whose  district  the  Metropolitan’s 
office  is  situated,  charged  that  a  group 
of  men  had  come  to  his  office  and  de¬ 
clared  they  would  “get  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan.”  He  said  the  same  men  were  back 
of  the  bill. 

Majority  Leader  Hinrnan  spoke 
against  the  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Insurance  Department  of  New 
York  State  has  just  completed  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  following  associations: 
American  Temperance  Life  of  New 
York,  The  Ancient  Order  United  Work¬ 
men  of  New  York.  The  condition  of 
this  association  was  found  to  be  very 
bad.  The  Workmen's  Co-operatve  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Knights  of  Protection,  Lindenhurst, 
Long  Island. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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OVERWEIGHT— UNDERWEIGHT 


COMMENTS  BY  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 


Any  Increased  Laxity  or  Severity  in 
Selection  Should  Be  Guarded 
Against 


In  discussing  the  Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation’s  report  on  statistics  on 
mortality  of  Overweights  and  Under¬ 
weights,  the  Mutual  Benefit  sums  up  as 
follows: 

“Taking  all  policy  years  combined, 
the  mortality  of  the  underweight  group 
is  102  per  cent,  of  the  normal;  that  of 
the  normal  weight  group  is  102  per 
cent,  of  the  normal;  that  of  the  moder¬ 
ately  overweight  group  is  127  per  cent, 
of  the  normal,  and  that  of  the  exces¬ 
sively  overweight  group  is  151  per  cent. 
The  normal  mortality  is  not  based  upon 
the  American  Experience  table,  but  is 
mortality  of  the  normal  lives  as  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  Medico-Actuarial  Investi¬ 
gation. 

“In  using  mortality  percentages  for  a 
class,  irrespective  of  the  duration  of 
the  policies,  wrong  conclusions  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  if  the  mortality  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  duration  of  the  pol¬ 
icy.  A  good  illustration  is  found  in  the 
figures  relating  to  those  excessively 
overweight.  The  mortality  for  all  policy 
years  combined  is  151  per  cent.,  and  yet 
for  the  second  five-year  period  and 
thereafter  the  mortality  is  very  consid¬ 
erably  in  excess  of  151  per  cent.  The 
mortality  for  all  policy  years  combined 
is  not  in  excess  of  151  per  cent,  simply 
because  there  is  a  considerably  larger 
volume  of  data  exposed  to  risk  during 
the  first  five  policy  years  than  in  later 
years.  The  data  entering  into  the 
Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  Investiga¬ 
tion  was  taken  from  the  issues  of  the 
years  1885  to  1908  inclusive,  and  up  to 
the  anniversaries  of  the  policies  in 
1909.  The  mortality  during  the  first 
policy  year  was  therefore  obtained 
from  the  issues  of  each  of  the  years 
1885  to  1908  inclusive;  that  is,  from 
twenty-four  years’  business.  The  mor¬ 
tality  for  the  second  policy  year  could 
only  he  obtained  from  the  issues  of 
1885  to  1907  inclusive,  or  twenty-three 
years.  Assuming  that  the  same  amount 
of  business  was  written  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  in  each  of  the  years  mentioned, 
the  amount  of  data  entering  into  the 
shorter  durations  would  necessarily  he 
considerably  more  than  that  entering 
into  the  longer  durations.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  amount  of  insurance  writ¬ 
ten  by  all  the  companies  increased 
from  year  to  year  during  the  twenty- 
four  years,  this  would  cause  the  data  of 
the  shorter  durations  to  he  still  more 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  longer  dura¬ 
tions.  It  must  he  remembered,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  the  mortality  of  any  class 
investigated  increases  with  duration, 
then  the  mortality  percentage  for  all 
policy  years  combined  is  less  than 
would  be  experienced  by  a  company 


which  accepted  in  one  year  a  large 
number  of  such  risks  and  kept  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  that  class  by  itself  until  all 
the  policies  had  gone  off  the  books. 

“In  other  words,  the  mortality  per¬ 
centages  obtained  from  the  Medico- 
Actuarial-  Investigation,  where  the 
mortality  increases  with  the  duration 
of  the  policy,  are  less  than  a  company 
may  expect  to  experience,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mortality  shown  by  the 
Medico-Actuarial  Investigation  is  re¬ 
duced  below  the  normal  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  new  business  en¬ 
tering  into  the  investigation,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  experience  on  the 
policies  entering  into  the  investigation 
was  incomplete,  being  arbitrarily,  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  policy  anniversaries  of  1909. 
This,  of  course,  assumes  the  same 
standard  of  selection.  Any  increased 
laxity  or  severity  in  selection  would 
necessarily  affect  the  results.” 


LOST  POLICYHOLDERS 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Inquired 
About  3,644  in  Less  Than 
Four  Years 


Benjamin  W.  Lovelace,  of  the  home 
office  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life, 
recently  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  search  his  Company  has  made  for 
lost  policyholders.  From  October  1, 
1911,  to  January  1,  1915,  inquiries  were 
made  'by  the  Company  concerning  3,644 
policyholders.  Of  this  number  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  2,819  were  secured  and  658 
were  found  to  have  deceased,  leaving 
167  unknown  cases.  The  total  cash 
payments  made  by  the  Company  for  the 
period  named,  on  account  of  death 
under  these  policies,  were  $265,225. 

In  two  instances  permission  had  to 
be  obtained  from  wardens  of  peniten¬ 
tiaries  to  enable  the  Company  to  make 
payment  of  amounts  due  and  secure  re¬ 
leases  from  payees  who  were  unavoid¬ 
ably  spending  a  period  of  relaxation  at 
the  expense  of  the  State. 

In  two  cases  after  following  clues 
which  led  pretty  nearly  over  the  entire 
country,  it  was  learned  that  the  insured 
had  died,  and  the  beneficiaries  were 
located,  peacefully  living  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  home  office. 


FEWER  MILWAUKEE  ACCIDENTS 

“That  it  is  no  longer  popular  to  be 
careless,  reckless  or  daring”  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Safety  Commission  in  its  first  report 
submitted  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Hotel  Pfister,  last  Saturday. 

The  report  further  states  that  the 
commission’s  activities  have  been  very 
successful,  especially  in  the  reduction 
of  street  accidents,  which  have  de¬ 
creased  50  per  cent.,  and  more  serious 
accidents  to  an  even  greater  degree. 

“The  directors  feel,”  to  quote  the  re¬ 
port,  “that  their  greatest  work  has 
been  the  spread  of  the  ‘safety 
thought.’  ” 


COREY  ON  SALESMANSHIP 

Salesmanship  is  the  greatest  profes¬ 
sion  in  all  the  world  to-day,  says  H.  W. 
Corey,  of  the  Equitable  Accident.  No 
one  can  discharge  a  salesman.  He  has 
always  got  a  job,  hard  times  or  no 
hard  times.  Everybody  wants  him,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Standard  Oil,  the  Steel 
Trust  and  the  big  Insurance  Companies 
— if  he  can  produce  business.  A  sales¬ 
man  earns  just  according  to  the  results 
he  achieves.  If  he  can  do  the  Caruso 
trick,  he  is  paid  accordingly.  It’s  up  to 
the  salesman  himself  to  fix  his  own  re¬ 
muneration.  Selling  insurance  differs 
not  a  whit  from  selling  anything  else, 
excepting  that  nearly  every  man  and 
woman  is  a  prospective  customer  and 
willing  to  pay  $12  or  $18  per  year,  if 
the  subject  is  presented  properly. 


Governor  Fielder  has  signed  the  bill 
permitting  companies  to  include  all 
risks  in  one  policy  instead  of  issuing 
separate  policies  for  each  risk. 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
.  UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
I  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024- 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


April  9,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


WAS  ALWAYS  A  BIG  PRODUCER 

PRESIDENT  OF  GREAT  SOUTHERN 

O.  S.  Carlton  Began  Life  as  a  Salesman 
and  Bookkeeper  in  a  Clothing 
Store 


O.  S.  Carlton,  president  of  the  Great 
Southern  Life,  has  always  been  able 
to  write  business  personally.  He  also 
knows  how  to  make  other  men  write 
it,  and  in  this  combination  can  be 
partly  read  the  reason  for  his  success 
as  a  company  executive. 

Mr.  Carlton  was  born  in  Alabama; 
and  when  a  small  child,  he  moved 
to  Henderson,  Texas;  thence  to 
Hillsboro,  Texas,  in  1899,  where  he 
was  employed  as  salesman  and  book¬ 
keeper  in  a  clothing  store. 

In  1891,  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  then 
General  Southwestern  Manager,  at  St. 
Louis,  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  was  visiting  his  Texas  State 


O.  S.  CARLTON 


Manager.  In  the  course  of  his  rounds 
he  made  a  trip  to  Hillsboro,  then  a 
little  town  in  the  black  mud,  where 
he  “discovered”  Mr.  Carlton. 

During  Mr.  Carlton’s  first  year — 1892 
—when  he  formed  a  partnership  styled 
Anderson,  Harris  &  Carlton,  general 
agents  for  the  New  York  Life,  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  he  wrote  and  paid  for 
over  $3,000,000  new  business  in  one 
year. 

Buys  Out  His  Partners 
On  January  1,  1893,  Mr.  Carlton 

bought  the  business  of  his  two  partners 
and  ran  it  single-handed  as  general 
agent  for  that  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  “panicky”  year, 
price  of  cotton  being  low  and  general 
financial  conditions  much  constrained, 
he  produced  over  $3,000,000  new  busi¬ 
ness  on  paid-for  basis. 

On  January  1,  1894,  Mr.  Carltou 

formed  a  partnership  with  the  now 
celebrated  Hamilton  Cooke,  who  was 
then  general  agent  for  the  New  York 
Life,  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Together,  they 
took  the  State  agency  for  Arkansas, 
for  the  New  York  Life,  and  stayed 
there  until  the  fall  of  1894.  Mr.  Carlton 
then  went  to  Kansas  City  as  agency 
director  for  the  New  York  Life,  later 
changing  to  the  Equitable  Life  of  New 
York  in  the  same  capacity. 

Wrote  $1,000,000  Personal  Business 
In  1897,  Mr.  Carlton  brought  tb.6 
American  Union  of  New  York  to  Texas 
as  its  State  manager,  and  in  1899,  he 
personally  wrote  over  $1,000,000  for  the 
American  Union,  besides  a  large  volume 
produced  by  his  agency  force. 

In  1902,  he  took  the  general  agency 
for  the  Provident  Savings  and  produced 
a  large  amount  of  business  for  them. 
It  was  not  until  1909  that  Mr.  Carlton 
organized  the  Great  Southern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  which  company  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  “born 
big,”  its  directors  and  stockholders  be¬ 


ing  among  the  most  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  State.  Therein  lies 
the  key  to  Mr.  Carlton’s  great  success, 
being  able  to  gather  about  him  the 
influence  and  co-operation  of  other 
master  minds. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Carlton  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Great  Southern  Life 
Insurance  Company,  on  March  9,  is  a 
most  happy  outcome  of  the  sentiment 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  Company’s 
welfare,  for  Mr.  Carlton  was  not  only 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Company, 
but  has  been  its  active  head  from  the 
very  beginning. 

“Snider  Carlton,”  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  has  been  a  leader  in  personal 
production  ever  since  his  introduction 
into  the  life  insurance  world.  He  also 
ha.s  the  happy  faculty  of  handling  his 
men  in  a  way  which  is  possessed  by  few. 


EXPENSE  BILL  GOES  OVER 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

The  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  has 
demonstrated  that  mutual  policies  can 
be  issued  with  perfect  safety  at  non- 
participating  rates  vitiates  all  theories 
that  can  be  advanced  against  such  a 
proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of 
New  York  contains  a  chronological 
table  showing  a  long  list  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  gone  out  of  business. 
The  premium  rates  of  these  companies, 
or  at  any  rate  the  vast  majority  of 
them,  carried  ample  loadings  to  secure 
absolute  safety  if  absolute  safety  is  to 
be  secured  by  ample  loadings.  The 
failure  of  these  companies  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  loading  is  only  an  inci¬ 
dent  and  not  a  controlling  element  in 
the  business. 

A  general  reduction  of  premiums  is 
bound  to  come  if  the  departmental  bill 
(Senate  Introductory  No.  745,  House 
Introductory  No.  965)  is  passed. 

Were  at  Albany 

Those  prominently  identified  in  the 
activities  in  connection  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Armstrong  Law  in  Albany 
on  Wednesday,  were  Haley  Fiske,  Sena¬ 
tor  Tully,  L.  B.  Little  and  D.  G.  C.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Metropolitan;  C.  V.  Dykeman, 
Prudential;  Lawrence  Priddy  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Krulewitch,  New  York  Life;  M.  R. 
Miller,  Rochester,  Penn  Mutual;  R.  E. 
Wight,  Syracuse,  Penn  Mutual;  H.  B. 
Husted,  Syracuse,  State  Mutual;  O.  H. 
Shepard,  Syracuse,  Penn  Mutual;  W.  F. 
Winship,  Albany,  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  Life;  Elmer  E.  Rust,  Syracuse, 
John  Hancock;  W.  H.  Shaw,  Utica, 
State  Mutual;  P.  G.  Lapey,  Buffalo, 
chairman  Executive  Committee,  Buffalo 
Association;  Chas.  T.  Brockway,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Northwestern;  Pancoast  Kidder, 
Albany,  Mutual  Life;  F.  A.  McNamee, 
Albany,  Equitable  Life,  and  Julian  S. 
Myrick,  New  York,  Mutual  Life. 


WIDOW’S  PENSION  BILL 


Signed  by  Governor  Whitman  of  New 
York  on  Wednesday — Gives 
His  Reason 


Albany,  April  7. — The  McCue  Wid¬ 
owed  Mothers’  Pension  bill  became  a 
law  when  Gov.  Whitman  signed  it  at 
3  o’clock  'this  afternoon.  The  Governor 
used  seven  pens  to  make  his  signature, 
distributing  them  as  mementoes  to 
women  interested  in  the  reform. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  local  Boards  of  Child  Welfare 
in  counties  and  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed 
and  the  question  of  who  are  deserving 
widows  are  left  to  the  determination  of 
local  authorities. 

“The  bill  tends  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  the  home,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  issued  by  Gov. 
Whitman.  “A  careful  trial  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  may  be  made  without  a 
serious  burden  upon  the  localities.  Th<j 


bill  gives  opportunity  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  dependent  children 
in  the  homes  of  Widowed  mothers, 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  them  in  institutional 
homes.  I  am  convinced  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  accomplishment  renders 
necessary  the  approval  of  this  bill. 

"It  is  a  familiar  and  well-established 
rule  governing  the  custody  of  a  child 
that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the 
primary  consideration.  If  the  mother 
of  a  child  is  a  competent  and  suitable 
person  to  be  intrusted  with  its  care  and 
custody  the  home  of  the  mother  is  the 
proper  place  for  him.  Experience  has 
shown  that  where,  because  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  widowed  mother  is  compelled 
to  give  up  her  home,  and  her  children 
are  provided  for  by  persons  who  have 
no  natural  interest  in  them,  such  chil¬ 
dren  are  injuriously  affected  thereby, 
and  they  do  not  become  as  capable 
citizens  as  would  have  been  the  case 
if  they  had  remained  under  the  care 
and  control  of  their  real  mother.” 


K.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Viee-Pr«»Hld«»nt 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


ACCURACY 


“  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 

San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


INTEGRITY 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 

1910 .  $426,085.00 

1911... .  485,915.57 

1912  .  543,004.04 

1913  . 607,788.11 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  . $2,629,020,00 

1911  .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  4,715,584.00 

1913  .  6,134,044.00 


Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  loss  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PE  INN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 Oh  reserve 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  I  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Most  of  our  writing  is  at 

The  Life  the  life  insurance  agent 

Insurance  and  not  so  much  about 
Agent  him — who  he  is  and  how 

he  does  things,  says  the 
Missouri  State  Life’s  Bulletin. 

Maybe  it  might  prove  interesting  to 
Are  a  shot  along  that  angle  occasional¬ 
ly.  We  shall  try  it  now;  hut  it  won’t 
be  general,  it  will  be  the  life  insurance 
agent  as  he  is  seen  from  this  office. 

He  is,  to  begin  with,  the  right  arm 
of  the  company — a  masterbuilder  in  the 
organization.  He  is  to  the  company  as 
the  generals  in  the  army  are  to  the 
Field  Marshal.  He  is  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  campaign  and  actually  doing 
the  hard  fighting,  but  he  never  fails 
to  receive  a  suitable  decoration  for 
every  victory  won.  And,  too,  every 
place  in  In-surancedum  is  open  to  him 
if  he  discloses  executive  and  fighting 
ability  in  the  field.  We  need  not  point 
to  hundreds  who  have  been  taken  from 
the  ranks  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
companies  or  departments. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  action — not  only 
a  producer  of  business,  but  must  show 
that  his  interest  is  deeper  than  the 
mere  making  of  money.  In  other  words 
he  must  be  loyal  to  the  company — to 
do  for  it,  and  protect  it  when  need  be. 

He’s  a  big  man  in  the  eyes  of  every¬ 
body  at  the  home  office,  and  when  he 
succeeds  largely  he  gets  not  only  ap¬ 
plause  and  praise  but  emoluments  in 
proportion  to  his  achievement.  His 
task  may  be  hard — indeed  it  is  hard — 
but  it  is  never  harder  than  that  of 
many  others  in  other  lines — and  it 
never  proves  too  brain-racking  or 
muscle-tiring  to  make  him  say  the  game 
was  not  worth  the  candle. 

He  is  a  knight-errant — a  champion  of 
high  ideals  and  a  preacher  of  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  great  joy  for  the  poor  and 
struggling. 

He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  social 
position  in  his  community  and  he’s  a 
power  for  good  in  moulding  public 
opinion. 

He  is  the  adviser  of  the  young  who 
are  struggling  for  a  foothold,  and  the 
counselor  of  those  who  would  become 
discouraged  at  the  clouds  of  adversity. 

He  is  the  man  of  to-day,  not  of  yester¬ 
day  or  to-morrow,  and  he  makes  the 
welkin  ring  with  that  strong  warning 
which  has  been  shouted  down  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  time  since  the  world  was  young, 
“Do  it  now  or  you  may  never  have  a 
chance!” 

H'e  is  the  quiet,  sociable,  sympathetic, 
polite,  and  courteous  gentleman  that 
you  find  in  each  community,  whose  life 
is  a  veritable  benediction  to  all  who 
know  him. 

*  *  * 

Have  you  ever  placed  a 

Count  value  on  your  steps?  They 

Your  have  a  certain  undeniable 

Steps  value,  and  I  am  going  to 
demonstrate  it  for  you, 
says  The  Federal,  published  by  the 
Federal  Life  of  Chicago. 

If  a  life  insurance  salesman  walks 
an  average  of  five  miles  daily,  he  trav¬ 
els  approximately  26,000  feet,  and  takes 
about  10,000  steps.  His  steps  fit  in 
with  his  method  of  salesmanship.  Each 
step  has  value.  If  he  walked  five  un¬ 
necessary  blocks,  he  took  about  500 
steps,  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  him. 
Steps  do  not  create  sales,  but  they 
measure  results;  therefore,  steps  are 
commodities. 

If  the  salesman  who  walks  five  miles 
calls  on  five  prospects,  he  takes  an 
average  of  2,000  steps  for  each  pros¬ 
pect.  If  he  trains  those  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  he  is  going  to  secure 
an  application  at  the  end  of  each  2,000 
steps.  Hence,  steps  are  valuable  not 
alone  for  their  number,  but  for  their 
direction — and  every  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  is  a  loss. 

In  a  month,  the  salesman  who  walks 


five  miles  daily,  takes  about  300,000 
steps.  In  a  year  he  takes  about  3,000,- 
000  steps,  not  counting  in  his  vacation 
or  his  profitless  walking.  These  steps 
are  coupons  that  may  be  cashed  in  by 
carrying  the  salesman  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  at  the  right  time,  or  they  may 
be  wasted.  The  value  of  steps  must 
be  measured  by  results — and  steps 
should  be  regarded  as  energy,  of  which 
each  salesman  has  a  definite  maximum. 

The  distance  around  a  pool  table  is 
about  20  steps,  and  fifty  times  around 
amounts  to  1,000  steps,  worth  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $10  to  $50.  Yet  the  pool  game 
is  worth  only  about  50c.  It  does  not 
pay  for  the  steps.  Needless  steps 
taken  during  working  hours  are  mone¬ 
tary  losses. 

Five  hundred  steps  taken  to  go  to 
lunch  and  500  to  return  have  cost  $10 
to  $50 — which  is  many  times  the  value 
of  the  lunch.  The  farther  the  sales¬ 
man  walks  to  meet  any  desire,  the 
more  he  pays  for  the  privilege,  steps 
cost  money — and  steps  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  money. 

We  all  waste  steps:  If  we  walk  100 
needless  feet  an  hour  we  waste  1,000 
feet  of  walking  daily — and  when  we  go 
on  business,  every  step  is  the  same 
as  a  second— and  all  steps  are  part  of 
the  result,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not. 
As  the  street-car  conductor  says, 
“Watch  your  step!”  Riding  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  walking — you  can  better 
“a-ford”  it! 

*  *  * 

Few  communities  have 
Not  escaped  the  pestering 

Interruptions  life  insurance  agent, 

But  Interviews  the  man  who  presumes 
on  his  acquaintance 
for  interest  in  his  own  business  and 
talks  shop  on  every  occasion,  says 
Eugene  Arnett  in  his  annotations. 

You  know  his  type. 

He  is  so  anxious  to  make  a  sale  that 
whether  it  is  fair  weather  or  foul,  suit¬ 
able  occasion  or  unsuitable,  the  right 
place  or  wrong,  the  sight  of  a  pros¬ 
pect  unwritten  is  a  red  rag  to  him  and 
whenever  and  wherever  he  chances  to 
see  him,  he  yells  out  “How  about  that 
insurance  policy  to-day,  Jones?” 

If  you  are  even  distinctly  related  to 
this  type,  cancel  your  relationship. 

Be  particular.  Be  independent.  In¬ 
sist  upon  a  time,  place  and  period 
when  you  can  have  the  undivided  at¬ 
tention  of  your  prospect.  If  he  takes 
out  his  watch  and  says,  “Well,  I  have 
three  minutes  I  guess  I  can  spare  you. 
What  is  it?”  Tell  him  courteously  but 
firmly  if  that  is  all  he  can  afford  you 
will  have  to  bid  him  good-day. 

If  his  excuse  is  genuine,  because  of 
other  pressing  engagements,  then  make 
another  appointment,  but  say  nothing 
about  insurance  until  you  are  given 
sufficient  and  suitable  opportunity  for 
your  one  chance. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  one  chance 
be  uninterrupted  and  in  demanding  it 
you  compel  the  respect  of  your  pros¬ 
pect.  He  looks  upon  you  as  a  man 
worth  listening  to,  for  you  have  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  belief  which  you 
yourself  hold.  This  respect  is  most 
essential  in  developing  desire. 

»  *  * 

If  your  business  is 

Put  worth  doing  at  all,  it 

Brains  Into  is  worth  doing  well, 

Soliciting  says  the  News  Letter 
of  the  Northwestern 

Mutual  Life’s  general  agency  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

If  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth 
putting  the  best  there  is  in  you  into  it. 
It  is  worth  giving  it  your  concentrated 
thought  and  attention. 

No  man  ever  makes  a  big  success 
of  any  business  without  doing  just 
these  things. 

Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lines  of  work  in  the  world.  It 


is  also  one  of  the  most  beneficent.  It 
valuable  enough  to  the  world  and 
promising  enough  to  you  so  that  you 
can  afford  to  put  all  there  is  of  you 
into  it. 

If  you  are  a  whole-time  agent,  you 
should  do  this  all  the  time — or  at  least 
all  the  time  except  what  you  spend  in 
recreation,  or  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  you  live. 

If  you  are  a  part-time  agent,  you 
should  concentrate  on  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business  whenever  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  for  the  time  being,  think  of 
it  and  work  at  it  as  if  it  were  the  only 
interest  you  have  in  life. 

Be  intense. 

The  sun’s  rays  focused  by  a  convex 
lens  burn.  That  is  intensity. 

Your  mentality  focused  on  the  life 
insurance  business  will  set  something 
on  fire. 

*  *  * 

The  life  insurance  man 
.  How  dissatisfied  with  his  lot 

Some  Great  might  take  a  glance  at 

Men  Started  the  early  careers  of 
some  men  who  carved 
their  way  to  fame  in  America.  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  quotes  from  Sys¬ 
tem: 

Philip  D.  Armour  sold  groceries  on 
commission  as  a  prelude  to  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  meat  packing  business. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  apprenticed  to 
a  wool  carder  in  his  youth  and  sold  his 
master’s  products  until  he  studied  law. 

William  Earl  Dodge  sold  the  products 
of  his  father’s  cotton  mill  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  until  he  went  into  business  for 
himself  in  New  York  and  sold  dry 
goods  on  a  large  scale. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  began  his  career 
as  a  newsboy  on  a  train.  Within  a  year 
he  had  acquired  the  monopoly  of  the 
news  business  on  the  Grand  Trunk  rail¬ 
way  and  had  other  boys  working  for 
him. 

Jay  Gould,  railroad  magnate,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  began  his  business  career 
as  a  clerk  in  a  tin  shop,  and  became 
a  partner  in  the  business  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  At  twenty  he  was  tanning  and 
selling  leather. 

Henry  Clay  sold  and  delivered  corn 
and  flour  in  his  youth  and  thus  earned 
the  sobriquet  “the  mill-boy  of  ‘The 
Slashes,’  ”  which  was  used  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  campaign.  “The  Slashes”  was  the 
name  of  his  mother’s  farm. 

Peter  Cooper  tried  his  hand  at  sell¬ 
ing  hats,  bricks,  carriages  and  grocer¬ 
ies  before  he  established  his  extensive 
glue  factory.  Later  he  essayed  the  iron 
business,  from  which  he  derived 
enough  profit  to  enable  him  to  render 
that  service  that  has  made  his  name 
famous  as  a  publicist. 

*  *  * 

There  are  four  things 
Can’t  that  will  make  a  man 

Beat  This  bigger  than  his  debit, 

Quartette  said  E.  B.  Shellhouse,  of 
Columbus,  Ind.,  in  a  talk 
to  industrial  agents.  Honesty,  Cour¬ 
tesy,  Sincerity  and  Punctuality,  Hones¬ 
ty.  because  it  wears;  Courtesy,  because 
It  wins  friendship;  Sincerity,  because 
it  wins  applications  and  saves  lapses; 
Punctuality,  because  it  maintains  high 
collections  and  low  arrears.  These  are 
absolute  essentials  and  have  never 
failed  me  in  all  of  my  experience.  Mr. 
Shellhouse  is  with  the  Public  Savings. 


A  COODOPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  tour  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I88UE8  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  Insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  If  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  first  year’s  com- 
misslcga.  a  renewal  Interest  Insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  Its  Home 
Office,  *77  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  President 
FINANCE  ( CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY,  Pre«.  Title  Ouenuitw  end  Trust  Co 
COMMITTEE  (WILLIAM  IL  PORTER,  Banker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Pree.  Importer,  and  Trader.  Nat.  Bank 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ine.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld.  Supt.  of  Agencies 


April  9,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


OPENS  ORDINARY  DEPARTMENT 


Western  &  Southern  Life  Issues  New 
Policy  Forms — G.  W.  Van  Fleet 
General  Manager 


A  separate  ordinary  department 
which  will  be  represented  by  independ¬ 
ent  general  agents  has  been  established 
by  the  Western  and  Southern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Cincinnati.  This 
Company  has  for  many  years  been  a 
very  successful  contender  for  premi¬ 
ums  in  the  industrial  branch  of  life  in¬ 
surance  business,  and  through  their 
agency  plant  in  the  industrial  branch 
have  written  considerable  ordinary 
business. 

The  opening  of  a  separate  ordinary 
department  and  the  establishing  of 
agencies  in  the  several  States  in  which 
the  Company  operates  other  than  those 
in  the  industrial  department,  should  re- 
for  the  Company. 

Occupying  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  ordinary  department,  G. 
W.  Van  Fleet,  formerly  president  of 
Peoria  Life,  will  supervise  the  building 
of  an  agency  organization  in  this  new 
department. 

Coincident  with  the  above  announce¬ 
ment,  the  Western  &  Southern  Life 


thereby  giving  you  the  greatest  help; 
if  you  should  pay  this  back  in  monthly 
installments,  the  amount  thereof  would 
be  so  small  that  you  would  not  feel  it, 
and  after  a  short  while  the  indebted¬ 
ness  would  be  repaid  and  your  policy 
would  again  become  the  asset  and  se¬ 
curity  which  it  fully  represents  and 
would  again  come  to  your  aid  in  case 
the  conditions  of  last  year  at  some 
future  date  repeat  themselves. 

We  will  accept  monthly  payments  in 
repayment  of  this  indebtedness  and  re¬ 
fund  to  you  the  unearned  interest 
thereon  which  has  been  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Our  policies  are  issued  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  this 
encumbered  by  indebtedness  against  it 
and  offer  this  manner  of  making  the 
repayment  simple  and  easy. 


PRUDENTIAL  DAY 


Celebration  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  on  May  27 — Company’s 
Big  Exhibit 


Prudential  Day  will  be  celebrated  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  27. 

The  officials  and  more  than  200  agents 


_ _  _  _  of  the  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar 

presents  some  new  policy  forms,  among  League  of  the  Company  will  attend  the 
which  is  to  be  found  a  monthly  income  exposition.  On  New  Jersey  day 


policy.  The  premium  rates  on  the  old 
forms  will  show  a  material  reduction. 
A  schedule  of  rates  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  forms  follows: 


Ages. 

Ord. 

10- 

15- 

20- 

10  Yr. 

Life 

Pay. 

Pay. 

Pay. 

End. 

20 

$14.83 

$36.62 

$27.08 

$22.43 

$91.29 

25 

16.61 

39-74 

29-43 

24.41 

9L53 

3^ 

18.91 

43-50 

32.26 

26.81 

91.87 

35 

21.90 

48.01 

35-70 

29.76 

92.37 

40 

25.85 

53-44 

39-91 

33-46 

93-13 

45 

3I*33 

60.03 

45-i6 

38.24 

94-43 

SO 

38.84 

68.11 

51-90 

44.61 

96.75 

55 

4920 

78.08 

60.71 

53-35 

100.72 

60 

63.65 

90.61 

72.59 

65.68 

107-33 

Single 

Single 

Single 

Prem. 

Prem. 

15  Yr. 

20  Yr. 

Prem. 

lOYr. 

20  Yr. 

End. 

End. 

Lite 

End 

End. 

20 

... 

$57-83 

$41.52 

$301.39 

$758.72 

$565-13 

25 

58.12 

41.86 

326.55 

759.20 

566.84 

30 

58.52 

42.35 

356.50 

759-66 

569-41 

35 

59-13 

43* 12 

392.03 

760.85 

573-53 

40 

60.13 

44.41 

433-88 

762.41 

580.56 

45 

61.85 

46.65 

482.65 

765.09 

592.61 

50 

... 

64.89 

50.53 

538.38 

769.89 

612.51 

55 

70-03 

57-02 

599-72 

777.91 

60 

78.60 

67-57 

664.53 

790.55 

REDUCING  POLICY  LOANS 


Circular 


Letter  of  Amicable 
Waco  Goes  Out  to 
Policyholders 


Life  of 


On  New  Jersey  day  the 
Company  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis,  at  which  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California,  the  United 
States  Senators  from  that  State,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  and  his 
staff,  will  be  the  honored  guests. 

The  big  exhibit  of  the  Company  in 
the  Social  Economy  Palace  of  the  Mines 
of  Metallurgy  building  is  now  open, 
covering  a  floor  space  of  4,500  feet. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance  to  public  welfare 
and  the  facts  of  insurance  experience 
relating  to  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  While  the  exhibit  is  primarily 
scientific,  the  display  was  popularized 
as  much  as  possible  and  includes 
models  of  the  home  office  in  Newark, 
a  replica  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  from 
stone  from  that  fortress  and  a  stained 
glass  window  of  the  rock. 

Subdivided  into  ten  sections,  the 
general  exhibit  is  as  comprehensive  as 
any  one  which  could  be  made.  The 
first  section  consists  of  forty  charts 
illustrating  the  business  methods  of  the 
Company,  such  as  organization,  admin¬ 
istration,  the  evolution  of  the  different 
kinds  of  policies,  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
dustrial  claim  payments  in  Newark,  The 
Prudential  plan  of  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  allowance,  and  the  essentials  of 
The  Prudential  campaign  for  public 


Secretary  A.  R.  Wilson,  of  the  Ami¬ 
cable  Life,  has  written  the  following  _ 

letter  which  goes  to  policyholders  of  health  and  personal  hygene. 
that  Company:  Another  section  illustrates  the  work 

Dear  Sir: — The  conditions  existing  Df  hf.e  insurance  companies  throughout 
during  the  past  year  have  caused  a  fi-  the  world,  representing  the  co-operation 
nancial  stringency  here  in  Texas  which  0f  practically  all  the  leading  companies, 
in  all  probability  made  it  necessary  for 


you  to  borrow  money  on  your  policy 
carried  with  this  Company. 

You  realize  the  aid  which  it  gave  you 
at  a  time  when  you  could  not  borrow 
from  your  banker  or  anyone  and  it  was 
possibly  the  cause  of  saving  you  from’ 
otherwise  embarrassment  and  relieving 
a  tense  situation.  This  condition  is 
passing,  prospects  are  brighter  in  every 
line,  money  is  more  plentiful,  and  there 
is  a  general  optimistic  view  in  the 
minds  of  all. 

This  being  the  case  we  are  confident 
that  it  is  your  desire  to  place  your 
policy  in  a  position  so  that  you  could 
use  the  same  again  and  thereby  depend 
upon  a  security  that  is  never  failing. 
With  the  present  indebtedness  existing, 
the  value  of  your  policy  as  collateral 
security  is  limited;  in  case  you  could 
not  meet  a  premium  falling  due  exactly 
on  time,  the  policy  would  lapse;  there 
would  be  no  extended  insurance  and 
you  would  be  entirely  without  protec¬ 
tion.  If  this  loan  were  not  against  the 
policy  the  failure  to  pay  a  premium 
would  not  destroy  your  protection  for  a 
long  while  as  the  extended  insurance 
would  continue  the  same  for  years. 

You  received  this  loan  in  one  sum, 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


H  v  (  ny_l 


(Inoorporated  by  the  State  of  New  YorW 


Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

.  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid. 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Imurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

As8pt9  $11,138,324.57 

I  labilities  "  .  9,4 1 0,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  o  WSZ’SSS-SS 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,043.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  0F  THE 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


COMPANY 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE 


KNOLL  BANQUET 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  agents  of 
Western  New  York  in  the  general  agen¬ 
cy  district  of  August  H.  Knoll,  held  a 
banquet  last  Tuesday  night  at  the 
Lafayette  Hotel  in  Buffalo.  Earlier  in 
the  day  there  had  been  a  business 
meeting,  at  which  some  of  the  biggest 
casualty  insurance  men  in  the  country 
and  department  heads  of  the  Aetna, 
spoke. 

Among  those  present  were  Vice-Pres¬ 
idents  Faxon  and  Rowe,  of  the  Aetna; 
William  Mooney,  agency  supervisor, 
and  D.  G.  Stone,  a  department  super¬ 
intendent. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Etc., 
Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912. 

of  THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 

Editor.  Clarence  Axman,  265  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor,  Clarence  Axman,  265  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Business  Manager,  William  L.  Hadley, 
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Equitable  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“At  the  Head  of  the  Nation” 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 


MEN  WHO  KNOW  HOW  can  secure  service  contracts 
that  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  Best  Standard  Insur¬ 
ance  Policies,  both  Ordinary  and  Industrial.  Terri¬ 
tory — District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio. 

President . HENRY  P.  BLAIR 

Vice-Pres. . . . JOSEPH  SANDERS 

2nd  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr . WM.  A.  BENNETT 

Secretary  . . . ALLEN  C.  CLARK 

Actuary  ....••.•••.........GILBERT  A.  CLARK 


Clarence  Axman,  265  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City.  „  _ 

B.  F.  Hadley,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities: 

NONE.  „  . 

WILLIAM  L.  HADLEY,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th 
day  of  April,  '9I^riLLIAM  L  CHAPMAN, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917. 


Senator  Whitman  introduced  a  Mil 
last  week  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
making  the  rate  of  Income  tax  on  in¬ 
come  from  life  insurance  the  same  as 
that  imposed  upon  legacies  and  with 
the  same  exemptions. 


Oliver  W.  Day  of  Buffalo,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  South¬ 
western  Surety  for  Western  New  York. 
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MULTIPLE  FIELD  COVERAGE 

It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  among 
underwriters  of  prominence  that  one 
of  the  next  big  developments  in  the 
business  will  be  the  writing  of  fire 
insurance  by  prominent  casualty  com¬ 
panies  and  the  writing  of  casualty  in¬ 
surance  by  some  of  the  fire  companies. 
This  cannot  be  done  at  the  present 
time,  except  by  separately  organized 
companies,  because  the  States  will  not 
permit  it,  but  there  are  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  barriers  against  multiple 
field  insurance  will  be  broken  down. 

There  are  at  least  two  States  which 
do  not  openly  object  to  multiple  field 
insurance  and  there  are  other  States 
which  have  taken  a  negative  stand  and 
do  not  seem  to  care  one  way  or  the 
other.  As  will  be  recalled,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  the  Munich  some  time  ago 
appeared  before  Superntendent  Emmet 
and  argued  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
of  the  New  York  law,  breaking  down 
these  barriers.  The  principal  opposi¬ 
tion  came  from  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
speaking  for  the  European  Accident 
and  some  other  interests.  It  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  friends  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
are  booming  him  for  Insurance  Super¬ 
intendent  of  New  York  State,  and  they 
do  not  think  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
one  of  the  Progressive  leaders  will 
militate  against  his  appointment  if 
Governor  Whitman  is  otherwise  in¬ 
clined  to  look  with  favor  upon  his 
name.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is 
made  Superintendent  the  present  bar¬ 
riers  will  probably  stick.  When  the 
new  re-insurance  companies  in  Hart¬ 
ford  were  organized  their  directors  had 
in  mind  the  developments  which  may 
be  soon  seen  in  new  State  regulations 
of  re-insurance. 

The  figures  printed  on  the  opposite 
page  indicate  the  tremendous  growth 
of  fire  exchanges  of  business  between 
the  companies,  and  if  the  percentage 
is  maintained  additional  re-insurance 
facilities  seem  imperative.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  to  re-insurance,  bitter  and  ex¬ 
tensive  as  it  has  been,  does  not  seem 
to  have  accomplished  much. 


THE  CHICAGO  ELECTION 
It  is  not  reported  that  Illinois  insur¬ 
ance  men  are  wasting  any  tears  over 
the  Chicago  mayoralty  election.  The 
Republicans  won  by  pluralities  almost 
unbelieveable,  although  Chicago  has 
almost  from  the  Fort  Dearborn  days 


been  a  Democratic  city.  The  daily 
newspaper  analysis  of  the  election  is 
that  a  handsome,  charming  clubman 
got  most  of  the  women’s  votes,  helped 
by  an  unfortunate  raising  of  a  religious 
issue,  and  a  politically  absurd  attempt 
to  line  up  the  voters  as  if  they  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  European  trench. 
All  of  these  factors  counted.  The  per¬ 
sistent  hammering  of  business  interests 
by  Mr.  Potts  and  other  members  of 
the  Democratic  administration  at 
Springfield  does  not  seem  to  have  in¬ 
spired  many  votes,  however,  we  do  not 
know  where  Commissioner  Potts  heard 
the  returns,  but  undoubtedly  he  left 
the  wire  early.  An  uneducated  lot  these 
voters!  And  most  unappreciative. 


CASUALTY  CONVENTION 


Agents  of  Prudential  Will  Meet  on 
April  8-9 — Some  of  the 
Speakers 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Agents  of  the  Prudential 
Casualty  Company  will  be  held  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  April  8-9.  F.  Churchill  Whit- 
temore  will  be  presiding  chairman. 
Elias  J.  Jacoby  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Among  the  speeches  will  be 
the  following:  “How  I  Established  the 
Prudential  Casualty  Company  in  De¬ 
troit,”  by  H.  C.  Davis;  “The  Future  of 
the  Prudential  and  Its  Agents,”  Donald 
M.  Wood;  “New  Impressions  of  the 
Business  from  An  Agency  Standpoint,” 
Thomas  Bloomfield;  “Massachusetts 
Compensation  Act,”  Geo.  M.  McCoy,  Jr. 


ENTERS  WISCONSIN  AND  ILLINOIS 

President  W.  E.  Small,  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Casualty  Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  entry  of  that  Company 
into  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  all  casualty 
lines.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  the  Georgia  Casualty  in 
entering  new  territory.  Operating  on  a 
conservative  basis  this  Company  is 
building  for  permanency  in  the  casualty 
business. 


Colonel  Frank  M.  Taylor,  of  the 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  is 
being  congrautlated  by  his. many  friends 
in  the  insurance  business  and 
out  upon  his  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
to  succeed  John  W.  Bogart,  of 
Hackensack.  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  w,as  the  first  insur¬ 
ance  paper  to  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Colonel  Taylor  will  continue 
to  represent  in  the  field  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  lie  has  been 
general  agent  in  New  Jersey. 

He  is  also  a  local  agent  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J-  It  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since  he 
first  represented  the  Hartford 
and  has  made  himself  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  highly 
regarded  field  men  in  the 
country.  In  a  few  years  he 
will  be  eligible  to  retirement 
on  the  Hartford's  pension  sys¬ 
tem,  although  he  is  still  com¬ 
paratively  a  young  man. 

One  of  the  unique  distinc¬ 
tive  evidences  of  Colonel 
Taylor’s  hospitality  has  been 
hits  entertainment  of  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  field  force 
and  company  officials  for  years 
at  his  estate  at  Pompton,  N.  J. 

Last  summer  his  principal  guest  was 
Governor  Fielder,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  personal  friend  of  Colonel 
Taylor’s,  and  who  appointed  the  fire 
insurance  man  a  member  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  official  staff.  Later,  the  Taylor 
summer  home  at  Pompton  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  fire. 


The  title  “Colonel”  will  now  be 
dropped,  giving  place  to  Judge.  Some 
insurance  men  have  the  former  title; 


COLONEL  FRANK  M.  TAYLOR  . 

and  some  the  latter,  but  few  have  the 
distinction  of  prefixing  both  to  their 
names.  The  position  of  lay  judge  is 
one  of  considerable  power,  and  is 
unique  to  New  Jersey,  being  one  of  the 
mportations  from  the  old  English  laws 
brought  over  in  the  early  days  of  the 
State. 


PRAISE  FROM  PEREZ  HUFF 

New  York,  April  5,  1915. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  Un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  are  things  worth 
while.  Therefore,  you  might  appre¬ 
ciate  a  voluntary  statement  from  me 
regarding  your  insurance  journal. 

I  read  every  insurance  paper  of  any 
consequence,  and  I  have  received  so 
much  pleasure  and  enlightenment  from 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  especially 
within  the  last  three  months,  in  its 
new  dress  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  advanced 
ideas,  and  'if  this  letter  will  be  the 
means  of  causing  others  to  receive  the 
benefits  thereof,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  same  in  any  manner  you  see  fit. 

You  deserve  all  kinds  of  success  for 
giving  the  life  insurance  salesmen  such 
a  liberal  education,  which  surely 
should  benefit  them  in  their  earnest 
endeavors  for  business. 

PEREZ  HUFF, 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 


AGENTS  OWN  HOME  BURNS 

The  dwelling  of  Edgar  J.  Rossmann, 
of  Rossmann,  N.  Y„  five  miles  from 
Hudson,  was  destroyed  by  fire  this 
week.  Local  papers  say  the  loss  was 
$10,000,  partially  covered  by  insurance. 
Mr.  Rossmann  is  a  well  known  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent. 


TREISS  GOES  WITH  KENZEL 

The  William  H.  Kenzel  Company,  of 
New  York  city,  has  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Herman  G.  Treiss  as  counter 
man  and  solicitor.  Mr.  Treiss  has  been 
connected  with  the  Northern  Assurance 
Company  in  similar  capacity  for  some 
time  past. 


John  S.  Paterson,  actuary  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department,  has  spent 
forty-seven  years  in  the  Department. 
December  26,  1867,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  Mr.  Paterson  took  up  this  work 
as  clerk  in  the  actuarial  department, 
with  all  the  youthful  ambition  and  de¬ 
termination  to  “make  good”  that  the 
young  man  carries  with  him  to  his  first 
permanent  position.  Little  did  he 
think,  as  he  toiled  conscientiously 
through  the  routine  of  a  clerk’s  duties, 
that  the  reputation  he  was  establish¬ 
ing  for  dependability  and  carefulness, 
would  hold  for  him  a  place  in  the  De¬ 
partment  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
finally  win  a  position  of  trust  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  him  as  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  he  entered  as  clerk. 

The  Insurance  Department,  now  em¬ 
ploying  183  persons,  who  require  eigh¬ 
teen  large  rooms  in  Albany  and  capa¬ 
cious  offices  in  New  York  city,  in  which 
to  handle  the  multitudinous  and  ever 
increasing  details  of  the  Department, 
was  housed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pater¬ 
son’s  appointment,  eight  years  after  its 
organization,  in  one  room  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  basement  of  the 
old  State  House.  The  Superintendent, 
William  Barnes,  father  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  leader,  who  was  the  first  head  of 
the  Department,  occupied  one  corner 
of  the  room,  which  was  thinly  parti¬ 
tioned  from  the  rest,  and  from  which 
he  directed  the  entire  force  of  eight 
clerks.  There  were  no  deputies  or  as¬ 
sistant  superintendents,  and  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  office  into  bureaus  or  the 
establishment  of  a  New  York  office 
were  yet  undreamed  of.  In  1882  the 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  work  of  the 
Department  necessitated  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  and  early  in  that  year  the  office 
was  moved  to  the  CapitoL 

Closely  rivalling  Mr.  Paterson  in 
length  of  service  is  James  E.  Cross, 
second  assistant  actuary,  who,  January 
13,  1873,  began  the  work  which  was 
to  occupy  him  for  the  next  forty-two 
years,  and  probably  more,  for  Mr. 
Cross,  although  seventy-five  years  old 


last  week,  confidently  expects  to  reach 
the  half-century  mark  before  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  position  he  has  filled  so  long 
and  so  well. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Worley,  joint  foreign  fire 
manager  of  the  North  British  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  Insurance  Company,  is  now  at 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Frank  A.  Phillips,  Wisconsin  State 
agent  for  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  died  this  week  at  the 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Milwaukee.  Mr. 

Phillips  was  a  member  of  the  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  the  North¬ 
west. 

*  *  * 

Guy  M.  Wise  was  appointed  special 
agent  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebras¬ 
ka  for  the  Providence  &  Washington, 
which  has  been  readjusting  its  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Western  States. 

*  »  * 

Harvey  Thomas,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  publicity  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  Newark,  was  for  years 

legislative  correspondent  of  the  New¬ 
ark  News,  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  the  State.  Before  going 

with  the  News  he  was  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Review. 

•  *  * 

Ernest  B.  Boyd,  underwriting  man¬ 
ager  in  America  for  the  Yorkshire,  left 
this  week  for  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Boyd 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  managers 
in  the  United  States  and  his  visits  to 
the  field  are  always  awaited  with  great 
interest. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  WILL  MOVE 

The  New  York  office  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Company  will  move 
to  62  William  Street  on  April  24. 


William  T.  Vamarsdale  died  last 
month  in  Peoria,  Ill.  He  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
there. 


April  9,  1915. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  TREATY  MANAGERS 


Fire  Re-insurance  Premiums  Effected  in  all  Licensed  Companies  Have 
Increased  in  Four  Years  From  $76,634,202  to  $133,509,538 
— Average  Net  Line  of  one  Big  Re-insurance 
Company  is  $1,256 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  re¬ 
insurance  treaties  and  re-insurance 
operations  of  all  kinds  have  been  under 
the  limelight  as  never  before.  An  idea 
has  been  prevalent  in  some  quarters 
that  the  re-insurance  companies  are 
making  great  profits;  that  they  are 
carrying  excessive  liability  in  the  con¬ 
gested  districts  of  the  large  cities;  that 
they  are  encouraging  companies  to 
write  immense  lines;  and  that  they  are 
imperiling  the  local  agency  system 
which  has  prevailed  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  new  re-insurance  bureau 
have  gathered  a  great  many  statistics 
on  the  subject,  and  believe  that  by 
ceding  business  among  themselves — 
first  cessions — they  will  add  a  great 
deal  of  profitable  'underwriting  to  their 
books.  The  treaty  companies  are  be¬ 
ing  attacked  by  the  local  agents'  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  there  has  grown  up  a  feel¬ 
ing,  particularly  among  agents  in  the 
smaller  cities,  that  the  tighter  the  rein 
drawn  upon  the  treaty  companies  and 
the  more  restricted  their  operations  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  business  of  fire 
insurance.  Some  of  the  small  com¬ 
panies  also  lay  part  of  their  troubles 
to  the  treaty  companies,  saying  they  are 
taking  their  business  away  from  them. 
Figures  Showing  Re-insurance  of  All 
Companies 

So  far  the  treaty  managers  have  re¬ 
fused  to  reply  publicly  to  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  of  their  operations  and 
of  their  strength,  believing  that  these 
operations  speak  for  themselves.'  Feel¬ 
ing  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question — and  generally,  more  than  two 
sides — The  Eastern  Underwriter  has 
seen  a  number  of  managers  of  treaty 
companies  asking  them  for  a  reflection 
of  their  views. 

Every  manager  seen  is  convinced  that 
the  growth  of  the  treaty  business  is 
an  evoluton  of  the  times;  and  that  the 
treaty  companies  are  not  only  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  growing  popularity  of 
large  lines,  but  they  feel  that  these 
lines  would  continue  to  be  large  in  size 
even  if  there  were  no  treaty  companies. 
In  the  old  days  companies  exchanged 
excess  among  themselves  and  have  al¬ 
ways  done  so.  There  are  no  figures 
available  at  present  to  point  out  ac¬ 
curately  what  this  volume  of  exchange 
amounted  to  years  ago,  but  here  are 
a  few  figures  dating  from  1911  which 
are  full  of  significance  to  every  under¬ 
writer  : 

Net  Fire  Re-insurance  Premiums  Effect¬ 
ed  in  Licensed  Companies 


1911 

All  Companies  .  $76,634,202 

Treaty  Companies  .  26,548,285 

1912 

All  Companies  .  91,809,927 

Treaty  companies  .  34,397,056 

1913 

All  Companies  .  111,901,602 

Treaty  Companies  .  39,384,756 

1914 

All  Companies  .  133,509,538 

Treaty  companies  .  42,947,578 


Significance  of  Figures 
These  figures  represent  only  the  re¬ 
insurances  given  by  stock  companies  to 
other  stock  companies  reported  to  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department.  Fig¬ 
ures  of  re-insurance  given  to  companies 
not  admitted  to  New  York  will  increase 
the  total  considerably.  These  figures 
indicate  a  tremendous  increase  of  ces¬ 
sions  by  all  companies  of  from  $76,- 
634,202  to  $133,509,538  in  four  years, 
while  the  treaty  increase  has  been  only 
from  $26,548,285  to  $42,947,578  in  the 
same  period.  They  demonstrate  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  -the  fire 
companies  to  have  a  large  number  of 
re-insurance  contracts,  and  that  if  it 


were  not  for  the  treaty  companies  the 
agency  companies  would  not  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  demands  of  their 
leading  agents  and  brokers. 

The  tremendous  gross  line  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  America.  This  expansion, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  trusts  and 
other  concentration  of  capital  and 
plants,  caused  a  change  in  control  of 
the  local  fire  insurance  business.  The 
city  in  which  the  corporation  had  its 
headquarters  became  the  place  where 
insurance  covering  all  of  -the  plants  in 
the  corporation  was  placed.  The  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  large  city  agent 
and  broker  followed.  He  secured  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  line  of  the  corporation 
and  -the  companies  had  to  increase  their 
carrying  capacity  in  order  to  handle 
the  business.  The  company  which  could 
not  write  a  large  line  found  -its  in¬ 
fluence  waning  -and  it  was  necessary  if 
it  were  to  keep  up  with  the  procession 
to  find  an  outlet  for  its  excess.  The 
statistics  quoted  above  show  that  this 
excess  is  largely  handed  out  to  other 
agency  companies,  and  that  the  treaty 
companies  were  needed  to  enable  the 
coverage  to  be  complete. 

Writing  Capacity  of  Treaty  Companies 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  handed  about  as  to.  the  writing 
capacity  -of  -the  treaty  companies.  Some 
agents  have  been  led  to  believe  th  t 
there  is  no  limit  to  ihe  amount  which 
the  treaty  companies  will  carry,  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  are  European  ex¬ 
changes  which  enable  a  'treaty  company 
here  to  dump  almost  any  amount  of 
excess  on  the  shoulders  of  a  foreign 
outlet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leading 
re-insurance  companies  are  managed  by 
unusually  -shrewd  underwriters,  who 
have  as  carefully  scanned  net  lines 
as  any  other  company  and  just  as  long 
a  prohibited  list.  All  companies  which 
have  tried  to  unload  packing  houses, 
and  similar  risks  on  -the  re-insurance 
companies  know  this  only  too  well.  The 
average  net  line  of  one  of  the  leading 
re-insurance  companies  is  $1,256.  The 
treaty  companies,  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  will  not  carry  a  larger  net  line 
than  the  company  ceding  the  re-insur¬ 
ance.  The  lines  taken  are  much  more 
scattered  than  is  the  case  with  a  direct 
writing  company  as  the  largest  direct 
writing  companies  do  not  have  much 
in  excess  of  10,000  agents,  while  the 
business  of  a  re-insurance  company  may 
embrace  the  writings  of  50',000  agents. 

The  re-insurance  companies  have 
naturally  taken  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  investigations  of  Commissioner 
Hardison  of  Massachusetts  regarding 
liability  in  the  congested  district  of 
Boston.  The  liability  of  the  average 
treaty  company  in  a  city  such  as  Boston 
s  much  smaller  than  is  supposed.  In 
fact,  the  tendency  of  the  re-insurance 
company,  well  managed,  is  to  avoid  as 
much  congested  district  liability  as 
possible,  and  -to  keep  -the  lines  down 
where  there  is  liability.  A  treaty  that 
carries  a  $10,000  limit  would  provide 
for  only  a  line  of  $2,500  on  a  congested 
district. 

Conflagrations 

Some  of  the  treaty  companies  refuse 
to  write  in  Atlantic  City,  on  the  South¬ 
ern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  in  other 
places  where  a  conflagration  seems 
among  the  possibilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  sage  underwriters  are  absolutely 
in  the  dark  regarding  conflagrations. 
Where  they  are  expected  to  occur  they 
do  not  occur.  It  is  recalled  that  before 
the  fire  San  Francisco  was  looked  upon 
as  a  field  where  underwriting  could  be 
carried  on  with  great  profit,  and  the 
companies  not  only  carried  heavy  lia- 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained'  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility— in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


© 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


w 

B 


TRAVELERS’  FIRE  PLANS 


For  Present  New  Company  is  to  Take 
Care  of  Requirements  of 
Auto  Business 


Considerable  interest  has  been  -taken 
by  underwriters  in  the  two  mew  com¬ 
panies  -organized  by  the  Travelers. 

A  representative  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  was  told  in  Hartford  this 
week  that  the  new  fire  company  of 
the  Travelers  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  fire  end  of  automobile  coverages. 
As  to  -whether  it  is  to  write  eventually 
a  general  fire  business  has  not  been 
decided.  S-o  far  the  Company  has  no- 
underwriters  in  mind  to  manage  a 
general  fire  insurance  company,  but, 
as  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Travelers 
said  this  week:  “There  is  no  telling 
what  will  happen  if  our  agents  want 
to  give  the  new  company  a  general  line 
of  fire  risks.  The  present  officers  of 
the  Travelers  have  -all  they  can  -do  and 
whether  we  go  into  the  field  to  select 
fire  underwriters  remains  to  be  seen.” 

In  relation  to  the  new  re-insurance 


company,  this  is  not  strictly  a  Trav¬ 
elers’  proposition  because  the  directors 
include  some  of  the  leading  under¬ 
writers  in  Hartford.  The  Company  was 
formed  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
demand  at  the  present  •  time  for  addi¬ 
tional  re-insurance  coverage. 


CONTINENTAL  REPORT 


Company’s  Assets  Increase  a  Million 
Over  Figures  Submitted  to 
Department 

The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  -completed  its  report  on  -the  Conti¬ 
nental  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  report  is  the  crediting  of  the 
Continental  with  assets  of  $1, 000, 000 
more  than  the  Company’s  own  figures 
indicated.  This  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  assumed  value 
of  accounts.  I-t  is  not  -only  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  splendid  investments 
of  the  Continental,  but  also  indicates 
that  the  country  is  making  rapid 
strides  -toward  prosperity. 


automcn 


c.  sinnoi 


GENERAL  AGENT 

9$  William  Street,  Newark. 


ohm  and  mumn  Dmicr 


KS  ANYWHERE  IN  THIS  TERRITORY 
LINES  IN  THE  SUBURBAN  FIELD 


bound  by 


Companies  represented! 
American  Central  Insurance  Co. 
Boston  Insurance  Co. 

British  America  Assca.  Co. 

City  of  New  York  Ins.  Co- 
Farmers’  of  York 
Ins.  Co-  of  State  of  Pa. 
Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co 
New  Haven  Underwriters 
Old  Colony  Ins.  Co. 

Rhode  Island  Ins.  Co. 


"  SAMPLE  Si  MMONDS  •  SERVICE 
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STATISTICS  OF  SPIRITS  LOSSES 


RECORD  OF  SEVERAL  STATES 


Loss  of  Whisky  Was  $34,525  for  Fiscal 
Year  Ending.  June  30,  1914, 
say  Walker  &  Co. 


Ed.  E.  Walker  &  Co.,  fire  insurance 
agents  in  Kentucky,  have  issued  a- 
booklet,  giving  authentic  information 
relative  to  “disiilleries,  distilled  spirits, 
whisky,  breweries  and  denatured  alco¬ 
hol.”  It  quotes  figures  giving  the  enor¬ 
mous  production  of  denatured  alcohol, 
and  the  fire  insurance  loss  ratio.  The 
following  quotations  regarding  losses 
are  of  interest  to  underwriters: 

Spirits  Lost  By  Casualty 
There  were  323,855  gallons  of  spirits 
of  all  kinds  lost  by  casualty  in  distilling 
and  general  bonded  warehouses,  includ¬ 
ing  fire,  seizures,  fraudulent  removals, 
errors  in  gauge,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  20,  1914,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

Gallons. 


Whisky  .  69,054 

Alcohol  .  29,995 

Gin  .  108 

Neutral  or  cologne  spirits .  224,098 


Total  .  323,855 


The  following  table  will  show  the 
loss  of  spirits  by  fire  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

Gallons. 

Eighth  Illinois  District .  240,162 

Fifth  Kentucky  District .  2,689 


Louisiana  .  20,536 

Maryland  . 56,615 

Total  spirits  .  320,002 


Of  the  above  amount  of  spirits,  69,- 
054  gallons  were  strictly  whisky,  the 
balance  was  alcohol,  gin,  and  neutral 
or  cologne  spirits. 

The  actual  “whisky”  loss  by  fire  for 
the  year  is  shown  as  follows: 

Gallons. 


Eighth  Illinois  District .  6,213 

Fifth  Kentucky  District .  2,689 

Maryland  .  56,615 

Scattering  . 3,537 

Total  .  69,054 


If  one  knew  the  age  and  value  of  this 
whisky  it  would  be  very  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents. 

If  for  arbitrary  purposes  the  basis  of 
50  cents  per  gallon  is  used,  then  the 
loss  on  whisky  was  $34,525.  There  is 
no  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  insur¬ 
ance  loss  was,  but  as  the  largest  loss 
was  in  Maryland  no  doubt  the  under¬ 
writers  have  full  knowledge. 

“Spirits”  Lost  by  “Fire”  in  Distillery 
Warehouses  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Last  Thirteen  Years 
The  following  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  of  spirits  lost  in  distil¬ 
lery  warehouses;  also  the  stock  of 
spirits  in  warehouses  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1902  to  1914,  both  inclusive, 
therefore  the  percentage  of  loss  on 
stock  held  may  be  readily  ascertained: 

In  Bond  at  Close 
of  Fiscal  Year  Total  Loss 


Year. 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1902  . 

167,116,392 

28,319 

1903  . 

186,901,713 

2,661 

1904  . 

193,227,422 

1,582,824 

1905  . . 

213,394,556 

5,732 

1906  . 

224,743,823 

667,929 

1907  . . 

243,435,987 

185,855 

1908  . 

232,985,618 

136,754 

1909  . 

226,718,235 

3,493,504 

1910  . 

231,222,994 

26,486 

1911  . 

247,012,000 

788,377 

1912  . 

261,672,183 

1,316,283 

1913  . 

274,673,779 

24,981 

1914  . 

282,036,460 

320,002 

Totals  .. . 

..  2,985,141,162 

8,579,706 

“Spirits”  lost  by  fire  in  distillery 
warehouses  for  the  last  12  years  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland: 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky 


Stock  of  Spirits 

Spirits 

Remaining 

Lost  by 

in  Bond 

Fire 

Year. 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1903  . 

110,104.485 

None 

1904  . 

112,543,366 

None 

1905  . 

122,955,614 

None 

L906  . 

129,666,922 

272 

1907  . 

140,048,368 

150,064 

1908  . 

130,933,259 

1,226 

1909  . 

125,885,443 

3,489,527 

1910  . 

130,440,731 

1,885 

1911  . 

143,592,569 

None 

1912  . 

155,116,167 

392,827 

1913  . 

163,475,331 

None 

1914  . 

166,433,106 

2,689 

Totals  . . . . 

1,631,195,361 

4,038,460 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Stock  of  Spirits  Spirits 

Remaining 

Lost  by 

in  Bond 

Fire 

Year 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1903  . 

33,338,676 

None 

1904  . 

35,467,849 

19,488 

1905  . 

37,348,089 

None 

1906  . 

38,158,497 

664,509 

1907  . 

39,634,636 

None 

1908  . 

38,923,685 

None 

1909  . 

38,949,486 

None 

1910  . 

39,469,116 

None 

1911  . 

39,206,662 

745,789 

1912  . 

39,605,684 

923,128 

1913  . 

41,195,083 

14,164 

1914  . 

42,634,719 

None 

Totals  .... 

463,932,182 

2,367,078 

In  the 

State  of  Maryland 

Stock  of  Spirits  Spirits 

Remaining 

Lost  by 

in  Bond 

Fire 

Year 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1903  . 

16,770,815 

143 

1904  . 

18,124,969 

None 

1905  . 

20,615,615 

None 

1906  . 

22,707,367 

None 

1907  . 

24,273,457 

None 

1908  . 

22,465,070 

None 

1909  . 

21,690,366 

None 

1910  . 

20,323,623 

None 

1911  . 

19,829,859 

None 

1912  . 

20,152,723 

None 

1913  . 

21,173,717 

None 

1914  . 

21,173,717 

56,615 

Totals  .... 

249,790,236 

56,758 

Average  Annual  Loss  by  Fire 

in  These 

Three  States  for  the  Last 
Years 

T  welve 

Total  Loss  Av.  Annual 

Gallons 

Loss,  Gal. 

Kentucky  . . . 

4,038,460 

336,538 

Pennsylvania. 

2,367,078 

197,256 

Maryland  . . . 

56,758 

4,729 

6,462,296  538,523 


WILL  HAVE  IMPORTANT  YEAR 


Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New  York 
Increasing  in  Membership  and 
I  nfluence 


The  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York  expects  this  year  to  be  a 
more  important  factor  than  ever  in 
New  York  State  underwriting  circles. 
The  present  officers  are:  President, 
John  A.  Eckert;  vice-president,  F.  S. 
Little;  treasurer,  F.  N.  Stillman;  sec¬ 
retary,  Warner  J.  Roberts,  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  Harrison  Law.  All  of 
these  men  have  long  been  identified 
with  the  association  and  know  just 
what  to  do  in  order  to  further  advance 
the  interest  of  their  fellow  brokers. 

The  new  president,  Mr.  Eckert,  has 
been  one  of  the  constructive  builders 
o*  the  association  since  its  re-organiza¬ 
tion  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Eckert  entered 
the  Insurance  business  in  1884,  going 
with  T.  B.  Nutting,  Jr.,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  a  prominent  broker.  After 
five  years,  he  engaged,  in  1889,  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  Since  then  he  has 
built  up  a  large  business. 

Mr.  Eckert  has  made  good,  not  only 
through  his  industry  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  but  he  has  always  been  known 
as  “a  square  broker,”  and,  hence,  his 
popularity  on  the  street  has  been  gen¬ 
eral. 

The  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York  is  increasing  in  membership  and 
influence. 


A  'list  of  'automobiles,  showing  the 
model,  type  of  body,  and  list  price  with 
horse  power  and  collision  .insurance 
ratings,  has  just  been  published  by  The 
Commercial  Union.  The  list  is  un¬ 
usually  complete  and  furnishes  a  valu¬ 
able  reference  book. 


ROY  HAMILTON  MISSING 


American  Underwriters  Try  to  Locate 
Wounded  Son  of  General  Manager 
of  Yorkshire 


Roy  Hamilton,  a  son  of  General  Man¬ 
ager  Hamilton  of  the  Yorkshire  is  miss¬ 
ing  and  several  prominent  American 
underwriters  with  foreign  connections, 
both  Allies  and  German,  have  volun¬ 
teered  their  services  in  trying  to  locate 
him.  A  cable  received  from  Ambassador 
Gerard  sent  from  Berlin  this  week  said 
that  no  information  about  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  received  up  to  date. 

The  last  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
was  wounded  in  a  bayonet  charge,  after 
which  he  was  reported  missing.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  four  sons  in  the  army. 
When  in  this  country  last  year  he 
visited  a  great  many  cities  and  made 
numerous  friends  wherever  he  went. 


The  London  Assurance  Company  has 
appointed  the  Riall-Jackson  Company 
as  their  Baltimore  fire  agents. 


NEW  YORK  LAWS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Phoenix  Securities  Company 

As  an  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  distinction  is  made  between 
local  and  domestic  companies  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  has  had 
some  correspondence  with  the  Phoenix, 
of  Hartford,  regarding  the  carrying  in¬ 
to  the  Phoenix  Company’s  statement 
of  Conneotcut  fire  insurance  stock 
owned  by  the  Phoenix  Securities  Com¬ 
pany.  The  question  was  decided  by 
the  following  footnote  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  in  the  Phoenix’s  statement: 

“NOTE  B.Y  DEPARTMENT:  The 
Equitable  Securities  Company  owns 
$581,925  market  value  of  the  Equitable 
Fire  and  Marine  stock.  The  Phoenix 
Securities  Company  owns  $3,338,650 
market  value  of  the  Connecticut  Fire 
Insurance  stock  and  $15,621  market 
value  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  stock.  Such  holdings  would  not 
be  legal  for  a  domestic  insurance  com¬ 
pany  under  the  New  York  Insurance 
Law.” 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


„  ,c^'ve  /' 
CoN^  ,  ' 


NewHampshire- 


I 


3.303.575.24 


3.387.026.27 


1.003. 2SS.03 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4,069,140  67 


4.310.  S 36  19 


4.500.404  12 


4,061.149  81 


5.'90  .bl7 .46  ~ 


5.553.  270.  70 


5,72  5.  809.34 


6.097.  667.  20 


6.  250,  526-89 


6.350.079-09 


1.252.267  06 


1.257.  058.25 


1,408.681  54 


1.510  .064 . 23 


1,578.330.62 


1,700.761  ■  60 


1,703.433.67 


1.725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3, 200,713.78 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) . .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


April  9,  1915. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


BROKERS  FIGHT  INTER¬ 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS 


COMPETITION  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


An  Argument  Against  Indemnity  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Insurance — Doing  Consid¬ 
erable  Automobile  Business 


Under  Section  372  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Statutes  of  1913,  Indemnity  Recip¬ 
rocal  or  Inter-Insurance  contracts  are 
made  legal  in  that  State,  and  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  these  exchanges  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest.  The  exchanges  are 
creating  a  lot  of  competition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  particularly  in  reference  to 
automobile  insurance.  'They  are  being 
hard  fought  by  the  brokers. 

The  law  provides  that  when  an 
amount  of  insurance  equal  to  $1,500,000 
has  been  subscribed,  such  companies 
may  be  authorized  to  transact  Assess¬ 
ment  Insurance.  The  act  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  subscribers  may  appoint 
an  attorney-in-fact  who  represents  each 
individual  subscriber  as  his  attorney, 
with  regard  to  all  transactions  with 
the  Exchange.  The  attorney  also  acts 
as  attorney  for  all  the  subscribers 
jointly  and  severally;  in  other  words, 
the  attorney-in-fact  represents  the  as¬ 
sured  as  against  the  company,  and  the 
company  as  against  the  assured.  This 
attorney  may  be  a  corporation  and 
represent  both  sides  of  any  case.  Each 
subscriber  is  compelled  to  sign  this 
agreement  before  he  can  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Can  Keep  Names  Secret 

The  act  further  provides  that  the 
attorney-in-fact  does  not  have  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  names  of  the  subscribers  or 
the  loss  ratio  experienced  by  the  Ex¬ 
change,  even  to  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  attorney- 
in-fact  is  authorized  to  take  your 
money,  and  in  the  same  agreement 
vhich  you  sign,  is  authorized  to  collect 
from  you  any  fixed  amount  it  deems 
advisable.  It  may  or  may  not  pay  any 
of  your  losses  and  irrespective  of 
whether  it  does  or  not,  you  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  any  amount  it  assesses 
you.  If  the  attorney-in-fact  collects,  it 
acts  for  itself;  if  you  make  a  claim,  it 
acts  for  you;  if  the  claim  is  rejected,  it 
acts  for  itself;  all  claims  must  be  made 
to  and  of  the  attorney-in-fact. 

If  you  sue  tne  Exchange  your  at¬ 
torney  represents  the  Exchange,  and 
springs  your  contract  where  you  agree 
not  to  sue  the  Exchange;  if  the  Ex¬ 
change  sues  you,  your  attorney  repre¬ 
sents  the  Exchange.  If  you  sue,  your 
attorney  represents  you  and  itself  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  your  attorney 
sues  you,  it  must  act  for  you  and  itself 
at  the  same  time. 

All  the  subscribers  assign  all  their 
rights  when  they  become  subscribers 
and  the  only  one  who  does  not  do  so  is 
the  attorney-in-fact,  and  it  is  your  at¬ 
torney.  If  you  have  a  claim  you  must 
sue  your  attorney-in-fact,  as  you  agree 
not  to  sue  the  Exchange,  but  must  sue 
the  attorney-in-fact.  The  attorney-in- 
fact  is  not  responsible  for  losses  as  you 
are  not  insured  with  your  attorney-in- 
fact.  Hence  you  cannot  enforce  a 
claim  against  it.  This  is  stated  in 
your  policy. 

The  Trustees 

The  trustees  of  the  Exchange  are 
appointed  by  the  attorney-in-fact,  and 
are  probably  stockholders  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  representing  you  as  attorney- 
in-fact.  You,  as  a  subscriber,  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter  of  appointing  trus¬ 
tees,  this  is  also  stated  in  your  policy, 
neither  have  you  access  to  the  books 
of  the  attorney-in-fact,  other  than  to 
those  entries  pertaining  to  amounts 
charged  against  your  account  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Usual  Custom  Is  to  Incorporate  With 

$100,000 

The  usual  custom  is  to  incorporate 


for  $100,000  or  more  capital  stock.  The 
shares  are  issued  to  the  promoters  in 
consideration  of  the  contract  with  the 
subscribers,  the  value  of  the  contract 
being  based  on  its  wording,  and  the 
volume  issued  on  this  value  is  any 
amount  the  promoters  consider  the 
contract  worth  to  them. 

The  organizers  are  usually  persons 
who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
business.  However,  they  think  it  would 
bo  a  nice  thing  to  become  owners  of  an 
insurance  company,  so  they  proceed  to 
do  so.  They  have  no  money,  but  that 
dees  not  bother  them  in  the  least,  none 
is  required. 

Get  Well-Known  Names,  if  Possible 

In  order  to  get  a  start,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  persons  whose  names 
are  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
community,  be  interested  in  the 
scheme.  After  considerable  trouble 
they  get  to  some  man  who  is  connected 
with  a  well-known  business  or  enter¬ 
prise  and  explain  to  him  that  his  name 
in  connection  with  their  proposition 
would  be  worth  considerable  and  that 
they  can  well  afford  to  pay  him  for 
its  use  and  that  the  stock  of  the  attor- 
ny-in-fact  is  bound  to  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends,  as  the  contract  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  assets  of  the  attorney-in-fact 
is  valuable;  that  it  provides  that  we 
can  charge  five  times  the  amount 
charged  by  a  stock  company,  and  in 
addition,  charge  any  amount  we  want 
to  for  insurance  reserve,  and  under  the 
law  we  can  make  every  subscriber  pay 
all  our  outstanding  losses  or  indebted¬ 
ness  if  necessary.  This  proposition 
looks  good  to  the  man  with  the  well- 
known  name;  and  a  deal  is  made 
wherein  he  becomes  a  stockholder  in 
the  Attorney-in-Fact,  not  of  record  of 
course,  but  he  gets  the  stock  'in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  scheme  just  the 
same.  After  one  Mr.  Big  Name  is  se¬ 
cured,  it  becomes  easier  to  secure 
others.  Anything  Mr.  First  Big  Named 
Man  does  to  make  money,  is  of  course 
perfectly  legitimate  for  the  lesser  big 
named  men  to  do,  so  the  scheme  is 
launched. 

The  agent  who  represents  the  Attor- 
ney-in-Fact  starts  in  by  saying  “You  are 
paying  too  much  for  your  insurance. 
Our  plan  provides  for  a  return  of  all 
your  premiums  other  than  that  small 
portion  paid  out  for  losses  and  expen¬ 
ses.  Our  rates  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  stock  companies,  but  as 
you  know,  these  stock  companies  are 
robbers;  they  charge  too  much,  but  we 
are  going  to  return  all  your  premium 
except  what  we  spend.  We  expect 
this  will  at  least  be  40  per  cent.,  per¬ 
haps  more;  you  see  we  do  not  have  to 
pay  any  dividends  to  stockholders  and 
we  do  not  write  any  business  that  we 
think  is  hazardous.  We  never  write 
business  for  people  unless  they  are 
rated,  and  rated  people  rarely  have  ac¬ 
cidents.  We  know  this  because  we 
think  this  should  be  so,  anyway,  we 
tried  to  find  out  just  what  the  loss 
ratio  was  with  stock  companies,  but 
they  would  not  tell  us,  or  if  they  did 
we  could  not  believe  them  because 
stock  companies  are  liars  anyway. 
They  mix  everything  up  so  that  you 
cannot  tell  anything  about  the  business 
unless  you  learn  it  by  working  for 
them,  and  'if  we  had  to  spend  time  to 
learn  the  business,  why  we  would 
never  have  a  company  of  our  own,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  that  rated  people 
cannot  have  very  many  accidents  or 
they  would  not  be  rated,  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  rated  people,  because  they 
are  rated,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  their 
money.” 

The  Subscribers 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Sec¬ 
tion  372  provides  that  all  subscribers 
be  rated  and  the  reason  for  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  that  the  law  contemplates 
that  assessments  will  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  meet  liability  claims  that 
will  not  or  cannot  be  adjusted  and  paid 
when  presented.  There  is  no  provision 
requiring  this  class  of  insurance  com¬ 
pany  to  set  aside  a  loss  reserve  as 
there  is  for  a  stock  company.  In  this 
class  of  company  losses  are  provided 


for  by  assessments  made  upon  individ¬ 
ual  subscribers,  usually  in  proportion 
to  premiums  paid  by  each.  However, 
any  subscriber  may  be  held  for  the  en¬ 
tire  indebtedness  of  the  Exchange. 
Hence  the  rating  provision,  if  adhered 
to  will  allow  an  assessment  proportion¬ 
ately  distributed  being  collected,  and 
therefore  the  provision  in  the  Act.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  a 
partnership  as  entered  into  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  form  of  contract  of  in¬ 
surance  cannot  avoid  liability  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  partnership.  For  example, 
any  subscriber  to  this  exchange  can 
be  held  individually  for  any  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  by  the  company.  If  judg¬ 
ments  are  obtained  against  such  a  con¬ 
cern  amounting  to  a  million  dollars, 
these  judgments  can  be  collected  from 
any  subscriber  if  he  is  worth  that 
amount,  irrespective  of  what  is  written 
in  the  policy. 

The  act  allows  a  partnership  to  be 
created,  irrespective  of  any  policy 
worded  to  the  contrary,  and  under  the 
act  only  a  partnership  can  be  entered 
into.  Each  subscriber  is  a  partner  in 
the  Exchange,  and  is  individually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  indebtedness  incur¬ 
red  by  the  Exchange,  but  in  order  to 
make  iighit  of  (the  liability  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  the  policy  provides  that  he  is 
only  liable  for  five  times  the  stipulated 
premium  in  the  policy,  but  by  ambig¬ 
uous  terms,  not  understood  by  sub¬ 
scribers,  it  provides  that  assessment 
may  be  made  in  addition  to  maintain 
an  insurance  reserve.  This  clause  is  in¬ 
serted  to  comply  with  the  Act,  the 
wording  allowing  of  any  interpretation. 
This  could  allow  the  agent  to  misrep¬ 
resent,  as  occasion  requires;  for  in¬ 
stance,  assuming  that  your  premium 
amounted  to  $200  per  year,  the  first 
year  your  liability  would  be  $1,000,  and 
in  ten  years  $10,000,  etc.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  bad  enough,  but  this 
provision  will  not  stand  in  court,  as  the 
Act  does  not  provide  for  a  limit  of  lia¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber  and 
Irrespective  of  the  limit  in  the  policy, 
each  subscriber  is  liable  for  the  whole 
indebtedness  of  the  partnership 
Cancellation  Does  Not  Avoid  Liability 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  any  sub¬ 
scriber  to  an  Insurance  Exchange  is 
liable  to  be  made  a  bankrupt.-  Nor  will 
the  cancelling  of  a  policy  avoid  liability 
for  indebtedness  incurred  while  a  mem¬ 
ber.  If  you  subscribe  to-day,  you  are 
individually  responsible  for  all  indebt¬ 
edness  incurred  up  to  tl\e  time  of  can¬ 
cellation,  and  this  money  can  be  col¬ 
lected  from  you  if  you  are  worth  it  one 
or  twenty  years  from  now. 

Now  as  to  the  amount  of  return  pre¬ 
mium  you  may  expect  at  the  end  of  the 
policy  period.  The  amount  you  pay  in 
advance  is  of  course  100  per  cent.,  and 
25  per  cent,  of  this  amount  goes  to  the 
Attorney-in-Fact  under  the  contract, 
leaving  75  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  75  per  cent,  must  be  carried  as  an 
insurance  reserve  as  stated  in  the  Act, 
thus  leaving  37%  per  cent.,  less  taxes 
to  the  State  on  premiums  1%  per  cent., 
leaving  36  per  cent,  to  pay  all  losses, 
legal  and  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  business.  Now  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  inexperienced 
men  can  handle  claims  any  better  or 
as  well  as  those  that  have  been  trained 
in  the  business  for  years,  and  there  is 
no  company  doing  business  to-day  that 
has  been  able  to  keep  its  losses,  legal 
and  claim  expenses  down  to  any  such 
figure,  but  assuming  that  it  could  be 
kept  down  to  36  per  cent.,  what  is  to 
provide  for  the  deferred  liability 
claims?  Stock  companies  must  set 
aside  $750  for  each  suit  less  than  five 
years  old  and  $1,000  for  suits  more 
than  five  years  old. 

Summing  Up 

Now  how  many  stock  companies  are 
making  any  money  from  an  underwrit¬ 
ing  standpoint  to-day?  True,  they  pay 
dividends  to  stockholders,  but  these 
dividends  are  earned  from  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  assets  and  not  from  the 
underwriting.  The  exchange  is  not 
going  to  set  aside  a  loss  reserve,  there¬ 
fore  there  will  be  no  investment  return 


from  this  source.  There  will  be  no  re¬ 
turn  from  the  investment  of  funds  rep¬ 
resenting  the  capital  stock,  as  there  is 
no  capital  stock;  there  can  be  no  inter¬ 
est  return  from  that  portion  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  which  the  subscriber  is  expected 
to  have  returned  if  it  is  returned.  Your 
Attorney-in-Fact  acknowledges  that  it 
knows  nothing  of  loss  ratios,  and  has 
had  no  insurance  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  of 
the  two  things  may  occur.  If  you  re¬ 
ceive  back  any  part  of  your  premium, 
the  Exchange  may  have  to  assess  you, 
making  it  necessary  for  you  to  stand 
your  own  losses  and  in  the  end  be 
forced  to  pay  the  losses  of  other  sub¬ 
scribers.  If  you  do  not  receive  back 
any  portion  of  your  premium,  your 
Attorney-in-Fact  may  not  be  able  to 
write  business  sufficient  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  expense  of  the  business,  and 
you  will  have  to  pay  them.  Stock  com¬ 
panies  are  writing  business  at  the 
same  rates  charged  by  the  exchanges. 
Why  should  insurers  take  chances 
where  nothing  can  be  gained  and  you 
may  lose  all  you  have? 

Not  Mutual  Insurance 

This  is  not  a  mutual  insurance  pro¬ 
position.  It  is  mutual  only  with  regard 
to  the  authority  given  the  Attorney-in- 
Fact  to  assess  and  accumulate  liabil¬ 
ity,  which  the  assured  must  pay  and 
against  which  he  has  no  defense,  hav¬ 
ing  assigned  all  his  rights  to  a  corpo¬ 
ration  who  acts  as  his  attorney  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  'insurance.  If 
you  have  any  claims  you  are  placed  in 
the  ridiculous  position  of  suing  your 
attorney  who  is  not  responsible  to  you. 
Your  attorney  is  not  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany;  it  is  merely  your  agent,  and  by 
its  contract  with  you,  all  your  rights 
are  assigned  to  it. 


REPORT  ON  WATERTOWN 


Fire  Loss  for  Five  Years  is  $291,035 — 
Little  Modern  Construction  In 
Mercantile  Section 


The  National  Board’s  report  on 
Watertown,  N.  Y„  a  city  of  29,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  says  that  the  total  fire  loss  for 
the  past  five  years,  as  given  in  records 
of  the  fire  department,  amounted  to 
$291,035,  varying  from  $20,338  in  1911 
to  $130,849  in  1913,  of  which  $118,280 
was  for  two  fires.  The  annual  number 
of  fires  averaged  86,  varying  from  64  in 
1911  to  116  in  1913.  The  average  loss 
per  fire  was  $678,  a  high  figure.  The 
average  yearly  number  of  fires  per 
1,000  population  was  3.14,  a  low  figure, 
and  the  average  annual  loss  per  capita 
was  $2.13,  a  moderate  figure. 

In  the  principal  mercantile  district 
there  is  very  little  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  most  of  the  buildings  being  joist- 
ecj,  brick  of  light  and  weak  construction 
with  a  large  proportion  of  excessive 
areas,  and  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  normally  large  fire  haz¬ 
ard.  Most  of  the  blocks  are  of  large 
or  excessive  area,  though  as  yet  only 
moderately  congested;  most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  or  of  only  moderate 
width,  and  high  winds  are  frequent. 
The  water  supply  is  sufficient,  but  only 
at  pressures  requiring  the  use  of  fire 
engines.  The  fire  department  is  main¬ 
ly  efficient,  but  somewhat  underman¬ 
ned  and  deficient  in  pumping  capacity 
and  facilities  for  fighting  serious  fires. 
The  fire  alarm  system  is  mainly  ade¬ 
quate,  but  lacking  in  some  features  af¬ 
fecting  reliability.  There  is  little  pri¬ 
vate  fire  protection.  Fires  involving 
considerable  sections  of  the  district  are 
probable,  but  the  fire  break  afforded 
by  the  Public  Square  and  two  wide 
streets  should  prevent  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  from  being  involved. 

Manufacturing  plants  are  mainly 
sprinklered  and  not  subject  to  serious 
fires.  The  congested  residential  sec¬ 
tions  have  the  usual  severe  hazard  of 
frame  dwellings  with  shingle  roofs. 


Senator  Putnam’s  bill  amending  the 
laws  relating  to  township  mutual  In¬ 
surance  companies  was  passed  last 
week  by  the  Minnesota  senate. 
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NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


$16,200,000  POWDER  LINE 


ONE  PLANT  OF  508  BUILDINGS 


Gilpin,  Van  Trump  &  Montgomery  Now 
Having  Plans  Drawn  for 
Atlee  Brown 


Judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
fire  insurance  companies  are  snapping 
up  the  powder  and  other  ammunition 
lines  in  New  Jersey  they  are  not  worry¬ 
ing  very  much  about  the  mooted  ques¬ 
tion  of  neutrality.  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  is  informed  that  the  pre¬ 
miums  to  date  on  the  Du  Pont  powder 
plants  equal  $162,000;  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  $16,200,000,  of  Which  $4,000,000 
is  profit  insurance.  The  line  is  placed 
by  Gilpin,  Van  Trump  &  Montgomery 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  reported  that 
James  Montgomery,  of  this  firm,  has 
invested  in  Du  Pont  stock,  having  quite 
a  heavy  holding. 

In  New  Jersey  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  regarding  delay  in 
rating  the  plants,  but  delay  has  been 
necessary  owing  to  the  big  area,  and 
scattered  buildings.  The  dynamite 
plant  at  Gibsitown,  N.  J.,  opposite 
Chester,  Pa.,  contains  508  buildings.  To 
rate  such  a  risk  individually  would  be 
a  job  taking  some  months.  The  agents 
are  now  having  plans  of  all  these  build¬ 
ings  drawn  for  the  New  Jersey  Rating 
Expert,  and  when  these  plans  are  re¬ 
ceived  the  work  of  rating  will  be  easy. 
The  three  big  Du  Pont  powder  plants 
on  which  insurance  was  written  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  are  at  Haskell,  Passaic 
County,  Parlin,  Middlesex  County,  and 
Carney’s  Point,  Salem  County.  Com¬ 
panies  'have  been  writing  at  1  per  cent. 
The  risk  is  regarded  as  good,  and  some 
of  the  lines  have  been  large. 

The  insurance  on  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.,  Kenville,  N.  J.,  is  $500, 000. 
In  regard  to  the  big  Du  Pont  powder 
profit  insurance  the  contract  calls  for 
one  dollar  a  pound  and  the  profit  is 
insured  at  seventy  cents. 

Maas  &  Wallstein,  Newark,  who  are 
carrying  about  $500,000  insurance  on 
their  gun  cotton  plant  have  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  2.68,  their  hazardous  build¬ 
ing  being  rated  at  3.45.  They  will 
carry  separate  profit  insurance. 

A  number  of  plants  in  the  State  are 
being  turned  into  factories  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  ammunition.  One  of  these 
is  in  Middlesex  County,  and  one  in 
Bergen  County. 


HIGHEST  RATED  SANITARIUM 


Monmouth  Park  Hotel  Building  Burns 
at  Oceanport,  N.  J. — 
Scheduled  at  4.GS 

The  New  Jersey  Rating  office  seemed 
to  know  what  it  was  doing  when  it 
made  a  rate  of  4.66  on  the  Oceanport 
Sanitarium  formerly  the  Monmouth 
Park  Hotel.  The  rate  was  4.66.  This 
caused  considerable  talk  at  the  time, 
as  a  sanitarium  or  a  hospital  as  a  rule, 
is  rated  at  less  than  $1,  sometimes  at 
fifty  cents.  A  rate  of  4.66  was  de¬ 
clared  to  he  unprecedented. 

A  few  days  ago  the  risk  was  burned. 


WHILDEN  STILL  PRESIDENT 

W.  G.  Whilden,  Who  last  week  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  underwriter  of  the 
New  Jersey  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
has  not  yet  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Company.  The  re, port  that  the  Company 
has  appointed  a  new  managing  under¬ 
writer  is  premature,  as  the  appointment 
has  not  been  made  yet.  The  New  Jersey 
has  more  than  2,000  stockholders. 


N.  R.  MOREY  VISITS  NEWARK 

Norman  R.  Morey,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Hartford  Acci¬ 
dent  &  Indemnity,  was  in  Newark  last 
week. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 


Barrel  of  Gasolene  Found  After  Fires 
Turns  Out  to  be  Barrel 
of  Wine 


Two  fires  at  one  time  in  buildings 
owned  by  a  man  named  Bergen  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  caused  some  long 
stories  to  be  written  by  Paterson  news¬ 
papers  this  week.  Bergen  ran  a  coal 
depot  in  a  house,  living  on  the  second 
floor.  In  the  rear  was  a  brick  stable. 
After  the  fires  were  extinguished  some 
one  found  what  he  thought  was  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  gasolene.  This  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  newspaper  articles,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  fires  were  suspicious. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  shown 
that  the  barrel  in  reality  contained 
wine  which  Bergen  had  used  for  Jew¬ 
ish  holiday  purposes.  So  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  Paterson  papers  made 
apology. 

NOT  TO  RETIRE 

Commissioner  La  Monte,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Will  Continue  In  Office  Until 
Term  Expires 


A  rumor  current  in  New  Jersey  this 
week  is  to  the  effect  that  Commission¬ 
er  of  Insurance  and  Banking  George  M. 
La  Monte  would  retire  because  of  ad¬ 
ditional  pressure  of  work  resulting 
from  his  connection  with  the  Reserve 
banks.  The  Eastern  Underwriter  is 
authoritatively  informed  that  this  ru¬ 
mor  is  not  true;  and  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  continue  in  office  until  the 
end  of  his  term. 


GET  NORWICH  UNION 

H’.  A.  Richards,  Jr.,  special  agent  of 
the  Norwich  Union,  has  transferred  the 
Newark  agency  of  the  Company,  from 
Myers  &  Stell  to  O’Gorman  &  Young, 
the  first  agency  of  the  Norwich  Union 
remaining  with  Jos.  M.  Byrne  &  Co. 

The  O’Gorman  &  Young  agency  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  Newark. 


GET  GLOBE  &  RUTGERS 

J.  J.  Berry  &  Brother  of  Newark 
have  been  appointed  agents  of  the 
Globe  &  Rutgers  in  that  city.  William 
P.  Berry  is  associated  with  J.  J.  Berry 
in  the  agency. 


HOOSICK  FALLS  BIG  FIRE 

A  $200,000  fire  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  added  to 
the  up-State  fire  loss  this  week. 


ADMITS  PLACING  KRESGE  LINE 

Contrary  to  a  report  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  “American  Agency  Bulle¬ 
tin,”  R.  A.  Corroon,  of  the  R.  A.  Cor- 
roon  Co.,  New  York  brokers,  says  that 
bis  Company  had  always  handled  the 
insurance,  of  the  Kresge  Stores,  since 
he  induced  them  to  insure  about  six 
years  ago,  and  that  none  of  it  had  ever 
been  placed  in  the  Hartford  Fire. 


APPOINT  WAKEFIELD  AGENT 

Peter  F.  Herrmann  has  secured  the 
appointments  as  agent  in  Wakefield, 
N.  Y.,  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Old 
Colony  for  automobile  business  and  the 
Aetna  Life  and  allied  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Automobile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hartford. 


William  L.  Deming,  who  lias  been 
appointed  State  agent  for  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  City  of  New 
York  Insurance  Company,  is  a  field 
man  of  wide  experience.  He  formerly 
traveled  for  the  City  of  New  York  In¬ 
surance  Company  as  New  England  spe¬ 
cial  agent  and  now,  after  about  three 
years’  serv.ee  as  New  York  State  agent 
for  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  is 
again  affiliated  with  the  former  Com¬ 
pany. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  i848  w.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

_ Ar'  Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 


AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  jl gents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Ileal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

llomls  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City, 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding;  Fire  Losses  . i 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stoek  Partially  Paid......  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,640.29 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . . $1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1 ,614,627 .81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. . 


April  9,  1915. 
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KILL  VALUED  POLICY  BILL 

HEARING  WAS  UNNECESSARY 

Massachusetts  Fire  Insurance  Men  See 
Successful  End  to  Their 
Long  Fight 


•  The  valued  policy  bill  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  been  killed.  The  arguments 
against  it  were  so  complete  that  it  did 
not  have  a  chance..  The  following  sub¬ 
stitute  has  been  introduced: 

On  Tuesday  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
gave  a  hearing  on  the  substitute  valued 
policy  bill,  No.  489,  reading  as  follows: 

Section  l.  Section  sixty  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
“amount  of  loss,”  in  line  forty-five,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:— If  insured  buildings  are  totally  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  sum  insured  shall  be  taken  to 
be  the  value  of  the  insured’s  interest  therein, 
as  such  interest  is  described  in  the  policy,  un¬ 
less  over  insurance  thereon  was  fraudulently 
obtained:  if  they  are  only  partially  destroyed 
the  insured  shall  be  entitled  to  his  actual 
damages,  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured;  also 
by  adding  in  paragraph  ten  of  the  standard 
form  of  policy,  after  the  words  which  amount 
if  not  agreed  upon  shall  be  ascertained  by 
award  of  referees  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
following:— except  in  case  of  total  loss  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Also  by  striking  out 
paragraph  fourteen  in  the  standard  form  ol 
policy,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
following:— In  case  of  loss  under  this  policy 
and  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  as  to 
the  amount  of  loss,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
the  amount  of  such  loss  shall  be  referred  to 
three  disinterested  persons,  the  company  and 
the  assured  each  choosing  one  out  of  three 
persons  being  named  by  the  other,  and  the 
third  being  selected  by  the  two  so  chosen, 
except  that  in  case  insured  buildings  are  total¬ 
ly  destroyed,  the  sum  insured  shall  be  taken 
to  be  the  value  of  the  insured’s  interest  there¬ 
in,  as  such  interest  is  described  in  the  policy, 
unless  over  insurance  thereon  was  fraudulently 
obtained,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  without 
reference  or  award  as  hereinbefore  provided; 
if  they  are  only  partially  destroyed  the  in¬ 
sured  shall  be  entitled  to  his  actual  damages 
not  exceeding  the  sum  insured;  the  award 
in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  referees  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  between  the  parties 
as  to  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage,  and  such 
reference,  unless  waived  by  the  parties,  shall 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  any  right  of  action 
in  law  or  equity  to  recover  for  such  loss; 
but  no  person  shall  be  onosen  or  act  as  a 
referee,  against  the  objection  of  either  party, 
who  has  acted  in  a  like  capacity  within  four 
months. 

When  is  a  Building  a  Building? 

So  far  as  is  known  no  court  has  ever 
decided  when  a  building  is  a  building 
under  the  valued  policy  law.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  handling  'buildings  in 
course  of  construction  is  to  insure  them 
in  the  name  of  the  owner  for  a  term 
of  years,  with  a  loss  payable  clause 
to  the  contractor  as  his  interest  may 
appear.  Buildings  are  usually  insured 
for  their  full  value  from  the  time  con¬ 
struction  is  begun.  In  this  matter  the 
interest  of  both  contractor  and  owner 
is  protected  during  the  time  interven¬ 
ing  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  erection  until  the  time  of  completion 
of  the  building.  Under  Bill  489  (the 
substitute  measure)  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  for  companies  to  accept  the 
application  of  an  owner  for  the  full 
value  of  the  building,  but  would  appar¬ 
ently  necessitate  the  replacing  daily  or 
weekly  of  the  policy  contract,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  building  as 
it  increases  during  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Springfield  Republican’s  Editorial 

A  number  of  papers  in  New  England 
have  printed  editorials  against  valued 
poliev  laws  since  the  agitation  started 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  in  its  March  28  issue  had  this 
to  say,  under  a  head  reading:  “Not 
a  Time  For  Encouraging  Arson”: 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  national  scandal  of 
our  fire  losses.  Governors,  mayors  and  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  are  preaching  the  need  of  fire 
prevention.  We  maintain  fire  departments  to 
suppress  conflagrations  when  they  unhappily 
come.  More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  building  regulations  which  shall  reduce  the 
chances  of  fire.  At  the  same  time  we  all 
know  that  incendiarism  is  quite  too  exten¬ 
sively  indulged  in  hy  rascals  who  are  after 
insurance  money,  and  those  who  practice  arson 
pay  small  heed  that  human  life  may  be  im¬ 
periled  by  their  criminality. 

This  is  a  queer  time,  therefore,  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  our  Legislature  of  advocacy  of  the 
so-called  valued  insurance  policy.  The  insur¬ 
ance  committee  has  voted  to  report  this  meas- 
sure,  which  ought  to  be  opposed  by  honest 
premium  payers  quite  as  much  as  by  the  insur- 
ance  companies.  The  bill  ordains  that  if  a 
building  becomes  a  total  loss  through  fire  "the 
company  shall  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
insurance,  without  reference  or  award.  ’  It 
might  develop  that  property  was  over-insured, 
but  its  owner  must  nave  the  face  value  of  the 


policy  under  such  a  law.  Would  there  be 
any  fairness  in  changing  the  present  method 
by  which  the  liability  of  the  company  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  actual  value  of  the  property  ? 
In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  in¬ 
surer  and  insured  a  settlement  is  now  reached 
by  a  board  of  three  arbitrators.  The  in¬ 
sured  can  name  three  referees,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen,  the  same  provision  applies 
to  the  company  interested,  and  the  two  men 
so  chosen  select  the  third  member  of  the 
board  of  reference.  Under  the  legislation  pro- 

fiosed  the  face  value  of  the  property  would 
lave  to  he  paid  without  any  its  or  ands. 

The  trouble  with  this  proposition  is  that 
it  makes  less  against  the  insurance  companies 
than  it  would  in  actual  operation  against  honest 
folks  who  seek  insurance.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  the  companies  might  cut  their 
valuations  25  per  cent,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  margin  of  safety.  In  any  event  it  would 
place  the  burden  on  them  of  making  an  expert 
inspection  of  every  building  before  they  placed 
the  insurance.  That  would  mean  increased 
cost  of  insurance.  Wage  earners  who  have 
struggled  to  get  small  homes  might  not  -ome 
out  even  under  the  new  deal  after  fire  had 
destroyed  their  property.  Not  only  are  insur¬ 
ance  men  against  this  change,  but  so  are 
insurance  commissioners,  including  Frank  II. 
Hardison  of  this  State.  Massachusetts  has 
maintained  a  reputation  for  wisdom  in  her 
insurance  legislation  as  well  as  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  her  insurance  commissioners.  There 
was  never  one  of  these  officials  who  gave 
countenance  to  the  valued  policy  law,  which 
they  have  regarded  as  against  the  interests 
of  the  insured.  The  Senate  should  make  short 
work  of  this  bill. 

Governors  of  Six  States  Vetoed  Valued 
Policy  Laws 

The  Governors  of  six  States  have 
vetoed  valued  policy  laws,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  North  Carolina  Fire 
Insurance  Investigating  Committee  is 
of  particular  significance  at  this  time. 

The  committee,  after  considering  the 
evidence  before  it  upon  the  Valued 
Policy  Law,  and  further  investigating 
its  effects,  does  not  recommend  its 
adoption  in  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  reasons  moving  the  commit¬ 
tee  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  It  changes  the  nature  of  the 
contract  as  one  of  indemnity  to  an 
absolute  promise  to  pay  the  amount 
fixed  in  the  contract. 

(2)  As  iby  the  statistics  90  per  cent, 
of  the  losses  are  partial  and  only  10 
per  cent,  are  total,  the  contract  would 
remain,  as  now,  practically  one  of  in¬ 
demnity. 

(3)  The  tendency  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  total  losses  and 
increase  the  fire  waste. 

(4)  It  increases  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance,  contrary  to  the  general  desire  to 
reduce  this  cost. 


TWO  CARBONDALE  FIRES 

Defective  wiring  was  the  cause  of  a 
fire  which  completely  destroyed  the 
residence  of  W.  J.  McGranaghan,  Park 
street,  Oarbondale,  Pa.,  recently  The 
insurance  involved  was  as  follows:  On 
dwelling,  Niagara  Fire,  $1,300;  Svea, 
$1,000;  New  Hampshire,  $1,000.  On 
furniture,  American  Central,  $400; 
Atlas,  $1,000,  making  a  total  of  $4,700. 
The  building  and  contents  were  valued 
at  $9,000. 

Another  fire  iin  Oarbondale  which  oc¬ 
curred  March  28,  destroying  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  household  furniture  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Sulduskey  with  a  loss  of  $1,000, 
insured  in  the  Lebanon  Mutual.  The 
assured  in  each  of  these  losses  was 
represented  by  The  P.  J.  McDonough 
Independent  Adjusting  and  Inspecting 
Bureau. 


MINNESOTA  HEARING 

Several  representatives  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  appeared  before  the  joint 
legislative  committee  on  employers’ 
liability  legislation  to  protest  against 
the  amendments  to  the  State  law  em¬ 
braced  in  Senator  J.  W.  Pauly’s  bill 
now  before  the  committee.  A.  E.  Smith 
spoke  for  the  machinists’  union  against 
the  section  allowing  employes  to  elect 
whether  they  will  work  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act.  Nearly  all  railroad 
employes,  he  said,  were  opposed  to  that 
section  of  the  bill,  as  they  believed 
they  would  not  be  able  to  secure  emp’oy- 
ment  if  'the  employers  wished  them  to 
serve  under  that  section,  and  that  they 
should  refuse  to  do  so.  Representative 
T.  J.  McGrath  and  other  labor  leaders, 
urged,  that  the  section,  allowing  minors 
to  accept  settlement  without  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  guardian,  be  withdrawn. 


TO  MEET  IN  JUNE 

Plans  of  New  York  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents 
Announced 

(By  Tel.  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter.) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  7. — 'The  special 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents  an¬ 
nounces  the  week  of  May  10  as  Cam¬ 
paign  Week  for  new  members. 

The  Association  has  decided  upon 
June  10  and  11  as  the  dates  for  the  next 
convention.  It  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  a  larger  gathering  of  local 
agents  at  the  June  convention  than 
there  was  even  last  year,  when  the 
Association  had  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  meetings  in  its  history. 


COLLECTING  REWARDS 

Whenever  a  building  is  destroyed 
the  authorities  in  charge  generally 
offer  rewards  for  the  persons  believed 
to  be  guilty,  says  Commissioner  Young, 
of  North  Carolina.  Officers  either  of 
the  city  and  county  or  State  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  rewards  for  arresting  violators; 
certainly  officers  of  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
They  are  paid  for  their  services 
whether  the  guilty  persons  are  arrested 
or  not,  and  they  work  on  all  cases, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Sometimes 
rewards  hamper  the  officers  in  their 
work;  in  many  cases  confusion  results. 
In  case  of  suspicious  fires,  therefore, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  notify  the 
Insurance  Department  and  hav£  a  dep¬ 
uty  placed  on  the  work. 


The  First  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  been  admitted  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


The  hearing  on  the  short  rate  cancel¬ 
lation  bill  in  the  Minnesota  Senate  was 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  •  -  *1,000,000  00 
Caah  Assets  -  -  4.743,233.00 

Cash  Surplua  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  its  management,  ami  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIKLI)  -  President 
JOS1CPH  McCORI)  -  Viee-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
.JAMES  VV.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  i 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


postponed  to  Thursday  afternoon. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMAN  0.  DAVIS,  President 
0.  T.  BBOWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT. 
Vice-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN, 
STATEMENT.  JANUARY  1st.  1914 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . ^o’lao’^Tfi’oO 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance .  8’<m  o'tlq'no 

fooSoj 

asoj^mnaa. . 

Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 

JAMES  NICHOLS.  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  86,082,441.00 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


OF  „ 

PHILADELPHIA  * 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E  C  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDEBMAN.  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GABBIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

B.  N.  KELLY.  Jr..  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas.  
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Height 

Four  stories  are  permitted  without  a 
charge.  Then  a  charge  is  made  for  the 
fifth,  a  somewhat  higher  charge  for  the 
sixth,  still  higher  for  the  seventh  and 
the  same  charge  for  each  story  beyond 
that.  The  charges  are  cumulative. 
Thus,  an  eight-story  building  would 
have  a  charge  for  height  of  thirty-five 
cents.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  underwriters  hold  the  opinion 
that  stocks  above  five  stories  high  have 
never  been  profitable.  In  connection 
with  the  placing  of  insurance  in  a 
seven-story  non-fireproof  building,  a 
tenant  occupied  the  basement,  first 
floor  and  seventh  floor.  The  insurance 
desired  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  all  but 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  value 
was  in  the  basement  and  first  floor. 
The  building  was  not  sprinkled.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  carrying 
insurance  on  the  seventh  flood  that 
that  amount  of  insurance  could  not  be 
secured  with  the  policies  covering  over 
all  floors.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
dividing  the  insurance  and  having  it 
placed  so  that  the  policies  covered  the 
basement  and  first  floor  specifically 
and  then  the  seventh  floor  specifically. 
The  small  amount  required  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  floor  was  obtained  in  very  small 
policies. 

Floor  Openings 

Floor  openings  include  elevators, 
stairways,  well  holes,  chutes,  vent 
shafts  and  dumb-waiters.  Fire  travels 
upward;  heat  rises;  it  will  only  spread 
horizontally  when  it  cannot  spread  ver¬ 
tically.  Floor  openings  are  the  most 
active  distributors  of  fire  in  a  risk.  If 
the  floor  openings  in  a  building  be  so 
protected  as  to  confine  the  fire  on  the 
floor  until  the  fire  department  arrives, 
the  loss  will  be  immeasurably  reduced. 
The  proper  protection  of  floor  openings 
would  probably  be  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  reducing  the  loss  of 
property  by  fire. 

Lighting 

In  regard  to  electricity  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  schedule  were  being  constructed 
to-day  whether  any  charge  would  be 
made.  The  hazard  from  electric  light¬ 
ing  and  power  is  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
trolled  that  we  have.  It  is  due  to  the 
underwriters,  that  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  most  useful  invention,  they 
recognized  the  danger  and  at  once  set 
about  the  establishment  of  proper 
standards  to  safeguard  its  'installation. 
Equal  credit  is  due  to  those  who  were 
interested  in  its  development.  They 
have  co-operated  with  the  underwrit¬ 
ers  and  the  rules  of  the  national  as¬ 
sociation  represent  the  combined  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  producers  and  insurers. 
Kerosene  always  was  dangerous  and  is 
to-day  unless  properly  cared  for.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  most  common  light  that 
we  have,  gas  being  limited  to  the  larg¬ 
er  centers  where  a  plant  can  be  sup¬ 
ported.  iThe  electric  light  is  traveling 
farther  and  eventually  may  come  to 
supplant  kerosene;  but  every  kerosene 
lamp  is  a  potential  fire  hazard,  al¬ 
though  the  modern  lamps  are  quite 
safe. 

Heating 

Fires  do  not  start  from  buildings;  if 
a  fire  starts  the  active  agency  of  heat 
must  be  present  in  some  form  or  must 
be  generated.  The  most  common  form 
in  which  it  is  found  is  in  connection 
with  the  heating  apparatus,  whether 
the  heat  be  used  for  warming  the 
building,  furnishing  power,  or  for  cook¬ 
ing.  Furnaces  which  supplant  stoves 
are  undoubtedly  safer  than  the  stove 
provided  the  proper  chimney  is  in  the 
building.  When  furnaces  first  com¬ 
menced  to  be  used  they  were  coupled 
up  to  the  chimneys  which  had  been  de¬ 


signed  for  the  ordinary  coal  stove  with 
the  result  that  the  chimneys  were  over¬ 
loaded  and  many  fires  occurred.  The 
idea  is  altogether  too  prominent  to-day 
that  a  four-inch  or  one  brick  thick 
chimney  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A 
chimney  should  not  be  less  than  eight 
inches  thick.  A  four  inch  chimney, 
with  an  opportunity  for  gaps  in  the 
joints  from  which  sparks  may  escape, 
with  the  readiness  with  which  a  single 
brick  may  be  warmed  through,  furnish¬ 
es  a  constant  danger  spot  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  floor 
of  the  building,  not  to  mention  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  beams 
may  be  placed  against  the  chimney  and 
in  time  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
ignition. 

Tenants 

Charges  are  provided  for  the  mercan¬ 
tile  tenants,  meaning  in  this  sense  of 
the  word  mercantile  tenants  who  do 
not  live  on  the  premises,  such  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  building  or  the 
janitor,  nor  does  it  include  office  ten¬ 
ants.  It  is  customary  to  include  every 
other  tenant  who  has  an  insurable  in¬ 
terest  and  which  interest  requires  a 
specific  rate  and  the  naming  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  on  the  card. 

Additional  charge  is  provided  for  the 
manufacturing  tenants  who  affect  the 
risk  more  severely  than  a  mercantile 
tenant  does.  Every  additional  tenant  is 
a  property  means  that  a  portion  of  the 
property  is  subject  to  that  individual 
control,  then  as  the  number  of  tenants 
increases  the  property  becomes  more 
and  more  divided  into  different  inde¬ 
pendent  parts  and  from  an  insurance 
viewpoint  less  and  less  desirable.  This 
is  true  of  the  mercantile  tenants  and 
increasingly  true  of  the  manufacturing 
tenants. 

Frame  Rears  or  Extensions 

There  will  frequently  be  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  buildings  of  ordinary  con¬ 
struction  a  frame  extension  or  even 
some  other  small  portion  which  is 
frame.  This  is  a  weakness  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  severe  charge. 

(To  be  continued) 


AUTOMOBILE  THEFTS 


Jitney  Service  Has  Added  to  Difficulties 
of  Recovery — Steal  $2,000,000 
a  Year 


The  stealing  of  automobiles  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  prevalent,  and 
while  heretofore  it  has  been  possible 
to  recover  many  of  the  stolen  cars,  now 
•that  so  many  of  them  are  used  in  the 
jitney  service  it  is  impossible  to  locate 
the  ordinary  car,  once  it  disappears. 
Then,  too,  the  thieves  have  come  to 
exhibit  great  skill  in  effectually  de¬ 
stroying  the  identity  of  a  car  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  plunder  at  some  dis¬ 
tant  point,  so  that  the  number  of  thefts 
increases  and  the  recovery  of  stolen 
goods  become  fewer.  In  commenting 
upon  this  the  Firemen’s  Fund  says: 

“Insurance  underwriters  estimate 
that  the  motor  cars  stolen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  last  year  were  worth  more  than 
$2,000,000.  A  deputy  police  commis¬ 
sioner  stated  recently  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  258  automobiles  which  were 
valued  at  more  than  $550,000  were 
stolen  in  the  year  1913,  and  that  seventy 
of  the  cars  never  were  recovered.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  prominent  automobile 
dealer,  the  theft  of  accessories  in  New 
York,  caused  losses  of  at  least  $1,000,- 
000  each  year.” 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  general  manager 
of  the  Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
in  an  interview  a  short  time  ago,  said: 

“When  a  thief  takes  extra  tires,  fine 
robes  and  lamps,  it  does  not  take  long 
for  the  total  to  mount  up.  A  thieving 
chauffeur  can  run  his  car  close  to  the 
curb  of  another  car  and  cut  off  a  re¬ 


serve  tire  and  make  a  get-away  un¬ 
noticed.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  case 
where  a  doctor  lost  two  tires  that  way. 
Lately  too  some  of  the  petty  thieves 
have  been  specializing  in  spark  plugs. 
They  will  walk  boldly  up  to  a  machine 
in  the  busy  districts,  lift  the  hood  as 
if  they  were  working  on  the  car  and 
then  steal  the  spark  plug  and  walk 
away. 

“Many  junk  dealers  will  buy  auto¬ 
mobile  lamps  and  fittings  and  ask  no 
questions.  Too  often  these  have  been 
stolen  by  boys.  The  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  they  get  makes  them  feel  rich.” 


EFFICIENCY  OF  SPRINKLERS 


Thirty  Per  Cent,  of  Fires  in  Sprink- 
lered  Risks  Put  Out  by  the 
Sprinkler 


A  prominent  fire -fighter  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  sprinklers  would  not  have 
put  out  the  Asch  building  fire,  in  such 
a  roomful  of  muslin  laid  out  on  tables. 
He  was  mistaken,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Hartford  Agent.  They  have  extin¬ 
guished  more  difficult  ones  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  control  any  fires  except  those 
where  the  water  supply  is  insufficient, 
hollow  contents  or  bad  construction  of 
fer  shelter  to  fire,  where  conflagration 
exposes,  or  the  burning  material  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  extinguished  with 
water,  such  as  oil,  or  some  other  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  exists.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  thus  to  extinguish  fires  in  a  mass 
of  empty  barrels  or  furniture  or  in  a 
tank  of  gasoline,  and  in  the  Salem  con¬ 
flagration  eleven  sprinkled  risks  were 
bTTrned  because  the  exposure  was  too 
much  for  the  water  supply  of  the 
sprinklers,  which  was  drawn  down  to  a 
low  pressure  by  the  fire  engines.  We 
must  expect  this  in  any  such  confla¬ 
gration. 

The  systematic  records  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association 
prove  conclusively  the  efficiency  of 
sprinkler  systems.  Fourteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  fires  in 
sprinkled  risks  have  been  reported 
since  1897.  Of  these  30  per  cent,  were 
put  out  by  one  sprinkler,  46.6  per  cent, 
were  put  out  by  not  more  than  two 
sprinklers,  73  per  cent,  were  put  out  by 
not  more  than  six  sprinklers,  84.8  per 
cent,  were  put  out  by  not  more  than 
twelve  sprinklers.  4.8  per  cent.,  that  is 
about  one  in  every  twenty,  were  not 
handled  satisfactorily  by  sprinklers 
and  the  principal  reasons  were  these: 
water  shut  off,  obsolete  or  corroded 
sprinklers,  parts  of  the  risk  not  equip¬ 
ped,  poor  water  supply,  conflagration 
exposure,  obstruction  to  distribution  of 
water,  and  poor  or  hollow  construction. 


TREATY  MANAGERS  GIVE 

THEIR  VIEWPOINT 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
bility  in  that  city,  but  it  was  a  favorite 
place  with  the  old  reciprocal  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  exchange  of  business 
there  was  tremendous.  The  great  loss 
came  as  a  shock,  showing  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  underwriting  and  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  correctly  reading  underwrit¬ 
ing  experience. 

And  it  is  to  San  Francisco  that  the 
treaty  companies  point  with  greatest 
pride.  They  paid  out  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  in  that  city,  and  not  a  treaty 
company  fell  by  the  wayside.  Two 
companies,  which  failed  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco,  were  re-insur¬ 
ance  companies  abroad,  but  transacted 
only  a  direct  writing  business  in  this 
country. 

Careful  About  Obligations 

The  treaty  companies  have  always 
met  every  obligation,  and  their  dealings 
have  been  honorable  and  above  board. 
They  did  splendid  service  in  Baltimore, 
in  Salem,  in  Chelsea  and  in  other  con¬ 
flagrations.  One  company  paid  out 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  San  Francisco. 
The  manner  in  which  the  re-insurance 
companies  have  stood  by  their  treaties 
in  a  crisis,  whenever  one  arose,  is 
partly  responsible  for  their  great 
growth. 

Another  point  made  against  the  treaty 
companies,  to  which  managers  of  those 
companies  object  because  they  say  the 


argument  is  fallacious,  is  the  statement 
that  they  send  millions  to  the  other 
side,  money  that  should  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  companies.  The 
treaty  companies  claim  that  they  have 
paid  into  the  United  States  depart¬ 
ments  just  as  much  as  has  gone  abroad. 
For  instance,  in  1914  at  least  60  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  of  re-insurance 
companies  were  paid  back  to  companies 
for  losses.  The  expenses  averaged 
about  30  per  cent.,  never  lower  than 
28  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  32  per  cent.  Then,  there  is  the  re¬ 
serve  to  be  considered,  all  of  which 
should  demonstrate  that  the  re-insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  not  dumping  as 
many  million®  abroad  as  the  enemies 
of  those  companies  say  in  their  propa¬ 
ganda. 

The  Agency  System 

The  re-insurance  companies  do  not 
believe  that  the  agency  system  of 
America  is  to  be  abolished  unless  the 
time  should  come  when  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  is  operated  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  companies  as  predicted  by  Henry 
Evans.  Whether  that  time  is  coming 
they  do  not  intend  to  predict.  They 
do  maintain,  however,  that  they  have 
been  a  valuable  factor  in  enabling  the 
owner  of  property  of  great  value  to  find 
sufficient  fire  insurance  coverage.  With¬ 
out  them  they  insist  such  coverage 
could  not  be  obtained.  They  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  been  of  material 
assistance  to  the  small  agent  who 
wants  to  have  covered  under  one  policy 
a  line  of  $5,000'  or  $10,000  on  residence 
and  small  mercantile  properties,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  company  is  carrying  a  line 
on  adjoining  property.  In  this  way 
they  have  also  helped  small  companies 
by  enabling  them  to  keep  agents  where 
supplies  would  be  turned  in  if  a  com¬ 
pany  tried  to  cut  the  $5,000  line  down 
to  $1,500  or  the  $10,000  line  down  to 
$2,500;  and  in  numerous  similar  cases. 

Twenty-seven  Treaty  Companies 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  re-insurance  companies  is  growing 
in  this  country.  Thirteen  have  entered 
the  United  States  since  1910,  and  there 
are  now  twenty-seven  operating  here, 
while  some  more  are  in  process  of  or¬ 
ganization.  But  the  treaty  men  believe 
that  there  has  been  and  is  a  legitimate 
field  for  these  companies,  and  that  they 
fill  a  necessary  void  for  the  conduct  of 
fire  insurance  under  twentieth  century 
conditions. 


ALLIANCE  BROOKLYN  AGENT 

Jackson  &  Potter,  Inc-,  of  New  York 
city  have  been  appointed  Brooklyn 
agents  of  the  Alliance  of  Pennsylvania 
for  automobile  fire  lines. 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


ANNOUNCE  THEIR  NEW  POSTS 

CAS.  CO.  OF  AM.  APPOINTMENTS 


Schnaring,  E.  L.  Hearn’s  Assistant; 
Wood,  Industrial  Mgr.;  Leonard, 
Weekly  Department;  Prickitt, 
Wood’s  Assistant 


In  The  Eastern  Underwriter  of  last 
week  announcement  of  the  resignations 
from  the  General  Accident  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Corp.,  Ltd.,  of  Walter  L. 
Schnaring,  LeRoy  Wood  and  Thomas 
W.  Leonard  was  made,  and  that  they 
had  accepted,  positions  with  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America. 

Mr.  Schnaring  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Edward  L.  Hearn,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  agencies  and  general  home 
office  work.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Industrial  De¬ 
partment,  which  position  he  occupied 
with  the  General  Accident.  J.  H. 
Prickitt,  who  also  resigned  from  the 
General  Accident,  accompanies  Mr. 
Wood  as  his  assistant  in  the  Industrial 
Department.  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  for  the  Weekly  Department  and 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Industrial 
Department. 

These  gentlemen  have  each  had  an 
extensive  insurance  experience  in  their 
respective  lines  and  should  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  with 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America.  A 
brief  synopsis  of  their  insurance  activ¬ 
ities  follows. 

Schnaring  Started  in  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Schnaring  entered  the  offices  of 
Haughton  &  Muir,  insurance  agents  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1898.  They  -were  made 
United  States  managers  of  the  General 
Accident  in  March,  1899,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Schnaring  was  appointed  local 
counter  man  and  manager  of  the  Bur¬ 
glary  Department.  In  1906  he  left  the 
United  States  head  office  to  associate 
himself  with  the  Chicago  general 
agents  of  the  Corporation.  In  1907  he 
returned  to  the  head  office  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  take  up  agency  work  and  was 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
Accident  Department.  In  1910  he  re¬ 
signed  his  connection  to  become  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  late  Louis  S.  Amonson,  then 
president  of  the  Peoples  National  Fire 
of  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  the 
services  of  the  General  Accident  in 
June,  1913,  as  manager  of  the  Accident 
Department,  and  later  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Burglary  Department.  In 
March,  1914,  he  was  made  assistant 
United  States  manager,  with  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  Commercial  Accident  De¬ 
partment,  Burglary  Department,  Ac¬ 
counts  Department  and  the  Agency  De¬ 
partment,  resigning  March  29,  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  Edward  L.  Hearn. 

LeRoy  Wood's  Career 
Mr.  Wood,  prior  to  entering  the  in¬ 
surance  business  in  1903,  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  connected  with  the  Agency 
Department  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  In  accepting  a  position 
with  the  General  Accident,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  duties  of  private  secre¬ 


tary,  manager  of  Report  Department, 
Superintendent  of  the  Agency  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Department  manager,  cover¬ 
ing  all  divisions  of  the  Industrial  De¬ 
partment. 

On  December  31,  1913,  he  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  General  Acci¬ 
dent,  to  enter  the  brokerage  and  realty 
business  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  March 
15,  1914,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
United  States  managers  of  the  General 
Accident,  he  was  recalled,  and  placed 
in  complete  charge  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Company,  which 
position  he  held  until  tendering  his  re¬ 
signation  on  March  31  to  accept  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America. 

T.  W.  Leonard  Began  With  Prudential 

Mr.  Leonard  made  his  debut  in  the 
insurance  business  in  1895,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  services  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  as  an  agent,  re¬ 
maining  with  that  Company  until  1902. 
During  this  time  he  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  superintendent  and 
then  superintendent.  He  held  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  leading  the  entire  country 
in  joint  results  in  1900.  Leaving  The 
Prudential  Mr.  Leonard  was  connected 
with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
city  for  two  years,  one  year  in  Pitts 
burgh  and  one  year  as  general  agent 
for  the  Society  in  Philadelphia.  Being 
hungry  to  get  back  in  the  industrial 
branch  of  the  business,  Mr.  Leonard 
was  appointed  superintendent  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  for  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three 
years. 

Believing  there  was  a  larger  field  in 
which  to  invest  his  talents,  he  resigned 
his  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  and  went  with  the  General  Acci¬ 
dent,  to  open  up  and  manage  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department  business  for  that  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Brooklyn,  operating  entirely 
on  a  commission  basis.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  weekly  de¬ 
partment  of  the  General  Accident,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  manager  of  the  month¬ 
ly  department  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
this  position  Mr.  Leonard  built  up  the 
second  largest  monthly  agency  had  by 
the  General  Accident  anywhere  in  this 
country.  In  advising  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  of  his  new  connection,  Mr. 
Leonard  said:  ■  “I  have  made  a  big 
record  for  every  company  I  have  ever 
been  connected  with,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  the  Casualty  Company  of  America 
the  best  that  is  in  me.  With  this  Com¬ 
pany  I  expect  to  make  the  greatest 
record  of  my  career.” 

J.  H.  Prickitt’s  Experience 

Mr.  Prickitt  entered  the  business  of 
insurance  in  1906  as  an  accountant  for 
the  General  Accident  in  Philadelphia. 
He  also  acted  as  assistant  to  the  audit¬ 
or  of  the  Industrial  Department.  In 
1911  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  which  position 
he  held  until  January,  1913,  at  which 
time  he  was  made  assistant  treasurer 
paying  much  attention  to  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  On  March  15,  1914,  at  his  own 
solicitation  he  was  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  assistant  treasurer  and  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department.  Mr.  Prickitt’s  experl- 
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ence  during  these  years  afforded  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  business, 
which  has  proven  of  great  value  since 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
Underwriting  Department.  He  will 
be  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  new  con¬ 
nection  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Wood  in 
the  Industrial  Department  in  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America. 


AVERAGE  PREMIUMS 


Southwestern  Surety  Plate  Glass  Busi¬ 
ness  Produced  $8,000  on  400 
Policies 


John  Baptiste,  resident  secretary  of 
the  Southwestern  Surety  Company,  in 
New  York,  said  'this  week  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter: 

“Since  January  1  of  this  }«ear  we 
have  written  $8,000  in  plate  glass  pre¬ 
miums,  involving  the  issue  of  over  400 
policies,  which  produces  an  average 
premium  per  policy  of  less  than  $20. 

“A  reference  to  our  binding  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Abraham  &  Straus  department 
store  in  Brooklyn  is  incorrect.  We 
carried  this  some  years  ago,  and  while 
we  would  be  most  willing  to  issue  our 
policy  at  the  present  time  we  fear  that 
it  is  tightly  held  by  some  other  com¬ 
pany.” 


ON  A  DAILY  BASIS 


How  the  Wisconsin  Employers  Mutual 
Liability  Company  Determines 
Unearned  Premiums 


The  Employers  Mutual  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
devised  a  system  for  determining  the 
unearned  premiums  on  a  daily  basis. 
Thus,  the  stipulated  or  advanced  pre¬ 
miums  covering  a  period  of  the  year 
are  earned  at  the  rate  of  l-365th  per 
day.  The  unearned  portion  of  any  such 
premium  is  therefore  readily  computed 
as  of  any  date  by  dividing  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  in  force  by  365  and 
multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  number 


of  days  of  the  year  the  premium  still 
has  to  run. 

The  unearned  premium  on  each  poli¬ 
cy  is  not  computed  separately.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  un¬ 
earned  premiums,  all  the  policies  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  same  day  are  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  unearned  portion  of  the 
premiums  are  calculated  on  this  amount. 
As  the  audit  premiums  are  earned  pre¬ 
miums  when  they  are  paid,  the  un¬ 
earned  premium  is  computed  upon  the 
initial  and  the  renewal  premiums  only. 
A  comparison  of  the  result  of  the 
method  used  by  the  company  with  one 
computed  on  the  yearly  basis  showed 
that  the  daily  computation  of  the  re¬ 
serve  on  December  31,  1914,  gives  a 
less  amount  than  that  obtained  on  the 
yearly  basis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  policies  expired  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Under  the  casualty 
insurance  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  as  the  unearned  premium 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
stipulated  premiums  in  force.  This 
gave  $101,415.31,  while  the  unearned 
premiums  on  a  daily  basis  amounted  to 
$97,350.85. 


HAS  NOTHING  TO  SAY 


Secretary  of  Postal  Company  Refuses 
to  Make  Statement — Stopping) 
at  Biltmore 


Louis  Post  Foster,  secretary  and 
prime  mover  dm  the  organization  of  the 
Postal  Casualty  Company,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  in  New  York  this  week  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Eastern  Underwriter 
requested  a  statement  from  Mr.  Poster 
regarding  the  proposed  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  the  Company, 
in  reply  to  which  he  ©aid  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say. 

On  making  inquiry  at  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department,  The  Eastern 
Under  writer  was  advised  that  the 
Posta  Casualty  Company  had  not  been 
licensed  to  sell  stock  in  New  York 
State. 
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Careers  of  H.  E.  Southam  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Richardson — General's 
Vacancies  Filled  by 
Company 


Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
British  underwriters  are  now  with  the 
General  Accident  in  this  country.  They 
are  H.  E.  Southam  and  Frederick 
Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  Experience 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  is  acting  as 
Comptroller  pro  tem,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  General  since  1893,  al¬ 
though  for  five  years  from  1899  he  was 
away  from  them  acting  as  accident 
manager  of  the  Credit  Guarantee  Cor¬ 
poration  in  London;  and,  afterward, 
Accident  Manager  of  the  Colonial 
Mutual  Fire  and  Accident  Company  in 
Melbourne,  Australia.  With  the  Gen¬ 
eral  he  has  occupied  the  positions  of 
Claims  Manager,  Manager  of  the  Law 
Courts  Branch;  and  Assistant  General 
Manager.  He  has  always  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  London  Institute,  as  well 
as  president  of  the  junior  section  of 
that  institute.  As  the  General  tran¬ 
sacts  business  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  in  all  branches — casualty,  fire  and 
life — it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  is  an  all-around  insurance  man. 

Mr.  Southam’s  Career 

H.  E.  Southam,  recently  appointed 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  General,  has 
already  established  a  reputation  as  an 
underwriter  among  Americans,  but 
they  do  not  know  so  much  about  his 
record  abroad.  Mr.  Southam  was  As¬ 
sistant  Manager  of  the  compensation 
department  of  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  after  having 
held  the  position  of  claim  manager  of 
that  corporation.  He  was  afterward 
manager  of  the  liability  and  accident 
departmitnt  of  the  National  General. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Chartered  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute,  having  been  granted  his 
fellowship  for  distinguished  work  as 
an  examiner  in  connection  with  the 
Institute.  He  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  workmen’s  compensation,  and  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  and  upon  the  law  re¬ 
lating  to  those  departments. 

-Appointments 

The  General  has  filled  recent  vacan¬ 
cies  in  its  American  home  office  staff, 
by  promoting  from  under.  These  ap¬ 
pointments  follow:  W.  M.  Pietz,  chief 
of  the  commercial  accident  and  health 
department;  F.  W.  Ford,  head,  of  the 
industrial  field  force;  Morris  Green,  in 
charge  of  the  industrial  department  for 
the  metropolitan  district  and  the  entire 
weekly  payment  plant. 

Mr.  Pietz  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  accident  and  health  department  of 
John  A.  Kelly  Co.,  New  York;  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  in  charge  of  the  accident 
and  health  department  of  Sewall  & 
Afden.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  supervising 
the  industrial  agents  in  the  field  for 
the  General.  At  one  time  he  was  with 
the  New  England  Casualty  and  later 
with  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Green  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
weekly  payment  business,  where  he 
made  a  considerable  success. 

The  Company  has  appointed  Roberts 
Bros.,  of  Milwaukee,  as  General  Agents 
for  Wisconsin.  O.  J.  Stephenson  is  no 
longer  representing  the  Company  m 
Winona,  Minn.,  where  it  maintains  a 
branch  office. 

The  General  a  $12,000,000  Company 

The  General  is  one  of  the  great  com¬ 
panies  of  the  world  doing  an  interna¬ 
tional  business.  If  now  holds  the 
seventh  position  among  British  insur¬ 
ance  companies  transacting  general 
business  as  regards  extent  of  operation 
and  premium  income  and  is  the  only 
company  holding  the  royal  warrant 
from  the  King  of  England.  Its  pres¬ 


tige  is  a  monument  to  the  ability  and 
energy  of  its  General  Manager  F.  Norie- 
Miller.  It  has  grown  with  the  remark¬ 
able  development  in  casualty  insurance 
during  the  past  .twenty-five  years,  dur¬ 
ing  all  of  which  time  it  has  been  under 
his  management.  It  now  operate®  in 
every  important  center  of  the  world 
and  its  general  insurance  business  is 
of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  Its 
life  department  was  only  started  nine 
years  ago,  but  has  already  been  put 
upon  a  sound  basis,  the  business  being 
of  a  carefully  selected  character,  its 
mortality  being  considerably  lower  than 
the  actuarial  expectations. 

The  Company  has  sent  to  America 
since  January'  1,  1915,  $130,000.  The 
latest  reports  from  London  are  that  the 
Company’s  assets  total  the  great  sum 
of  $12, 000, OfM),  making  it  one  of  the 
world’s  strong  companies.  In  fire  in¬ 
surance  its  loss  ratio  last  year  was  45 
per  cent. 


AIRCRAFT  INSURANCE. 


General  Accident  is  Latest  Company  to 
Write  This  Indemnity  in  Great 
Britain 


So  long  as  the  public  manifest  their 
preference  in  favor  of  insurance  as 
compared  with  Government  compensa¬ 
tion— and  there  are  some  obvious  reas¬ 
ons  why  they  should  do  so — it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  companies  willing  to  cover  the 
risk  of  damage  to  property  caused  by 
bombs  dropped  from  the  enemy’s  air¬ 
craft,  says  The  Policyholder  of  Man¬ 
chester,  England.  The  General  Acci¬ 
dent  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  latest  to  enter  the  field  with 
a  prospectus  for  insurance  of  dwelling 
houses  against  bomb  dropping  or  other 
aircraft  risks. 

“There  has  been  an  enormous  de¬ 
mand,”  says  the  leaflet,  “for  aircraft 
insurance  to  cover  properties  in  and 
around  London  and  the  adjoining  Mari¬ 
time  Counties,  but  there  is  now  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  effect  insurances 
on  all  inland  properties,  it  being  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  danger  exists,  that  at 
current  rates  the  premium  is  reason¬ 
able  and  that  the  burden  of  liability 
can  be  transferred  at  trifling  cost  to  an 
insurance  company.” 

The  General  Accident  grants  policies 
of  insurance  at  rates  ranging  from  2s. 
to  5s.  per  cent,  according  to  locality 
to  cover  loss  of  and-or  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  directly  caused  by  aerial  craft 
(hostile  or  otherwise)  including  bombs, 
shells,  and-or  missiles,  dropped  or 
thrown  therefrom,  or  discharged  there¬ 
at,  and,  and-or  explosion  directly  caused 
thereby,  whether  originating  on  the 
premises  insured  or  elsewhere.  A  map 
o;  Great  Britain  is  given,  divided  into 
districts  marked  in  red  ink  lines,  and 
the  rates  are  as  follows:  London  and 
District,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  cent.;  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  as  shown, 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  cent.;  South  Coast  as 
shown,  3s.  to  5s.  per  cent.;  North  East 
Coast  as  shown,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  cent.; 
Midlands,  "  2s.  6d.  per  cent.;  West 

Country,  Wales,  and  Northern  Coun¬ 
ties,  2s.  per  cent.;  Scotland,  2s.  6d.  per 
cent.;  Ireland,  2s.  per  cent. 


Two  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Grath  of  Minnesota  were  passed  in  the 
Legislature  last  week.  One  was  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  liabilitv 
of  employers  to  compensate  employes 
for  personal  injury,  and  the  other  was 
to  define  the  liability  of  employers  to 
their  employes  for  personal  injury  and 
death. 


DISCUSSES  ACCIDENT  DATA 


HOW  EXPERIENCE  IS  CLASSIFIED 


A  Talk  By  E.  S.  Fallow,  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers — Card  Systems  Explained 


E.  S.  Fallow,  of  the  accident  actua¬ 
rial  department  of  the  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  addressed  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Hartford  last  week  on 
“Accident  Statistics  and  Reserves.” 

It  is  the  work  of  the  statistical  de¬ 
partment  of  an  accident  insurance  com¬ 
pany  to  analyze  carefully  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  business.  Of  course  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  accounting  records  will  show  in  a 
general  way  whether  money  is  being 
made  or  lost,  but  the  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  able  to  point  out  clearly 
the  causes  of  a  good  or  bad  showing 
Some  of  the  information  which  should 
be  disclosed  is  as  follows: 

Classifying  Profits 

Is  the  company  making  money  on  its 
business  and  what  are  the  favorable 
lines  of  development? 

Which  occupations  show  a  profit  and 
which  show  a  loss? 

What  does  the  experience  show  in 
regard  to  the  various  forms  with  their 
varying  policy  features?  As  new  policy 
contracts  are  being  continually  put  on 
the  market,  this  record  should  be  kept 
so  as  to  show  as  soon  as  possible  the 
results  on  the  various  form  of  con¬ 
tracts. 

What  class  of  risks  are  profitable  and 
in  which  is  the  loss  ratio  unfavorable? 

Do.  the  men  at  the  younger  ages  con¬ 
stitute  the  better  class  of  risks  or  do 
the  middle  aged  men  show  the  better 
results? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  profitable 
lines  of  inquiry.  There  are  many  others 
such  as  experience  by  size  of  contract 
and  by  location  of  risk.  Accuracy  in 
the  work  of  the  statistical  department 
is  important  as  the  results  obtained  de¬ 
termine  to  a  large  extent  the  decisions 
of  the  underwriters.  The  latter  must 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  furnished  and  guide  themselves 
accordingly  in  their  decision. 

Systems  of  Keeping  Experience 

There  are  two  systems  of  keeping  experience, 
one  being  the  written  card  system  and  the 
othr  the  punched  card  system.  Provided  there 
is  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cards  to  be 
handled  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  punched 
card  system  is  much  more  advantageous  than 
the  written  card  system.  Because  of  this  fact 
the  punched  card  system  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  more  satisfactory  and  this  scheme 
of  experience  will  be  outlined  here. 

The  card  used  in  operating  this  system  may 
be  explained  as  follows:  There  are  ten  hori¬ 
zontal  rows  of  numerals  from  o  to  9,  inclusive, 
arranged  in  vertical  lines  which  may  be  called 
“columns.”  These  columns  are  grouped  by 
solid  vertical  lines  formed  “fields.”  These 
fields  are  of  two  classes,  the  topical  field  rec¬ 
ord  consisting  of  registration  data,  while  the 
adding  field  is  for  amounts  which  are  later  to 
be  tabulated.  The  mechanical  operation  of  the 
system  consists  in  sorting  and  grouping  the 
cards  according  to  topical  fields  and  then  tabu¬ 
lating  the  amounts  in  the  adding  fields.  For 
purposes  of  visual  classification  the  use  is 
made  of  various  colored  cards. 

The  unit  experience  card,  or  “policy  card,” 
can  be  prepared  much  more  quickly  on  the 
punched  card  basis  than  on  the  written  card 
basis.  From  500  to  1,500  cards  can  be  punched 
in  one  day,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
information  to  be  punched,  and  the  number  of 
codes  to  be  used.  Further,  the  cards  can  be 
sorted  at  the  rate  of  about  250  a  minute  and 
tabulated  at  the  rate  of  approximately  150  a 
minute.  All  that  is  necessary  after  sorting  the 
cards  is  to  place  them  in  the  tabulating 
machine  and  results  can  be  quickly  obtained, 
whereas  written  cards  must  be  added  on  an 
adding  machine  with  much  more  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  When  the  cards  are  once  prepared, 
they  can  be  sorted  and  resorted  and  tabulated 
much  more  quickly  than  can  cards  on  the 
written  hasis.  The  punched  card  system  makes 
possible  analysis  of  the  business  which  were 
previously  not  to  be  thought  of,  first  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expense  involved  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  under  no  circumstances 


could  the  experience  he  completed  in  time  to 
be  of  value. 

The  handling  of  the  applications  and  the 
punching  of  a  unit  experience  card  which  we 
will  call  the  “policy  card,”  is  the  first  step 
in  compiling  experience.  The  punching  of  the 
claim  cards  is  the  second  step  in  compiling 
accident  experience. 

There  are  two  reserves  which  an  accident  in¬ 
surance  company  must  carry:  First,  the  un¬ 
earned  premium  or  “reinsurance  reserve,”  and, 
second,  the  reserve  for  outstanding  claims. 

The  unearned  premium  reserve  consists  of 
that  part  of  the  gross  premiums  in  force,  at 
the  time  of  valuation,  which  are  unearned. 
The  method  usually  employed  in  calculating 
this  item  consists  of  taking  50  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  premiums  of  contracts  which  are  to 
run  over  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  less. 
The  second  reserve  of  an  accident  insurance 
company  is  that  for  outstanding  losses. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CASE 


Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  Cites  an 
Interesting  Episode  Under  Com¬ 
pensation  Act 


A  rather  unusual  case  was  reported 
to  the  Casualty  &  Fidelity  recently 
under  the  New  York  Compensation  Act. 

The  injured  woman,  our  assured’s 
bookkeeper  and  cashier,  was  attacked 
by  a  thief,  whose  object  was  robbery 
of  the  office  of  our  assured,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  described  as  follows  by  a 
New  York  paper: 

“About  11:30  this  afternoon  a  stran¬ 
ger  entered  the  office  of  the  J.  L.  Co., 
seized  the  bookkeeper,  Miss  J.,  choked 
her  into  insensibility,  and  left  her  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  probably 
for  dead;  then  after  rifling  the  office 
safe,  made  his  escape.  The  first  inti¬ 
mation  that  a  crime  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  was  at  about  12:30,  when  Miss  S„ 
an  employe  of  another  concern  occupy¬ 
ing  the  same  building,  heard  screams 
as  she  came  toward  the  front  of  the 
building  from  the  rear,  where  she  and 
several  other  employes  had  been  eating 
their  noonday  lunch.  She  listened,  and 
at  first  thought  that  the  sounds  came 
from  the  second  story  of  the  building, 
but,  on  stepping  outside  and  looking  in 
the  front  window  of  the  office  of  J.  L. 
Co.,  saw  Miss  J.,  who,  'badly  injured  as 
she  was,  had,  after  regaining  partial 
consciousness,  managed  to  drag  herself 
upstairs  from  the  basement  and  call  for 
assistance.  Miss  S.  immediately  en¬ 
tered  the  office,  followed  by  a  man  who 
had  been  working  across  the  street,  lie 
having  also  heard  the  screams,  and 
others  who  soon  gathered  about  the 
scene. 

“From  Miss  J.’s  account,  it  seems  the 
man  came  into  the  office  about  11:30, 
and  asked  if  the  company  was  engag¬ 
ing  any  labor.  She  replied  that  she 
would  find  out,  but  the  telephone  line 
being  busy  at  the  time,  she  busied  her¬ 
self  by  opening  the  safe  and  placing  in 
it  a  bank  hook  and  also  a  voucher  for 
the  sum  of  $300. 

“Meantime,  one  of  the  company’s 
drivers  came  into  the  office.  After  he 
had  gone  out  and  as  Miss  J.  was  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  man  on  her  way  back  to  her 
desk  she  was  suddenly  seized  about  the 
throat,  and  thrust  into  the  entry  to  the 
basement  stairway,  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  street  by  the  stairway  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  second  story  of  the  building. 
Her  screams  were  not  heard,  due  to 
noise  of  machinery  next  door.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  she  lost  conscious¬ 
ness.  After  she  had  regained  her  senses 
she  finally  made  her  way  upstairs  to  the 
office,  where  her  cries  brought  aid. 


R.  H.  Towner,  manager  of  the  Towner 
Rating  Bureau,  will  be  the  guest  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  surety  men  at  a  dinner  to  be 
given  in  that  city  this  week. 


George  U.  Pope,  who  ha®  been  in  the 
home  office  of  the  Hartford  Accident 
Indemnity,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  surety  department  of  Henry  W. 
Brown  &  Co.,  who  represent  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Philadelphia. 


F.  W.  Keogh,  of  New  York,  editor  of 
“American  Industries,”  will  give  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  fire  prevention  and  will 
use  a  motion  picture  film  that  has  been 
shown  all  over  the  country. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


It  is  often  remarked  that 
Agents  salesmen,  -writes  Clar¬ 
is  inus  ence  Stone  in  the  Mary- 

and  Plus  land  Casualty  Budget, 
like  statesmen  and  poets 
and  artists,  are  born,  not  made,  by 

which  it  is  meant  that  to  succeed  not¬ 
ably  as  a  solicitor  or  agent,  a  man 
must  have,  in  addition  to  long  special 
training,  a  natural  knack  of  dealing 
confidentially  and  convincingly  with 
other  men.  And  it  has  also  been 
noticed  that  most  of  those  who  have 
this  valuable  faculty  for  getting  busi¬ 
ness,  are  apt  to  be  a  bit  careless  and 
impatient  when  it  comes  to  handling 
business.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand.  The  solicitor,  in  getting  busi¬ 
ness  has  as  his  chief  aim  the  creation 
arid  development  of  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  in  mind  of  each  prospect, 
which  means  that  his  methods  are 
never  twice  quite  the  same,  for  each 
prospect  is  a  new  problem,  so  the  so¬ 
licitor  must  hold  himself  untiringly  alert 
to  meet  and  master  new  situations. 

The  difference  between  getting  busi¬ 
ness  and  handling  business  is  so 
marked  that  it  is  early  impressed  upon 


every  thoughtful  agent,  and  once  hav¬ 
ing  realized  the  necessity  for  handling 
business  properly  after  getting  it,  that 
is,  properly  not  only  from  his  own 
viewpoint,  but  also  from  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  policyholder  and  the 
company,  the  wise  agent  begins  to 
look  for  an  associate  able  to  do  this 
very  thing,  able  to  handle  properly  what 
he  himself  gets,  able  to  back  up  his 
success  in  soliciting  by  an  equal  suc¬ 
cess  in  rendering  service. 

An  agent  really  needs  a  clear-headed 
energetic  office  associate,  one  who  i3 
determined  to  know  the  principles  and 
practices  of  insurance  from  start  to 
finish,  a  man  as  ambitious  in  his  own 
line  of  work  as  the  agent  is  in  his, 
and  with  such  substantial  assistance  as 
this  to  ease  his  mind  and  strengthen 
his  arguments,  the  agent  will  surprise 
himself  by  the  way  in  which  he  can 
make  things  go  and  grow.  Having  with 
him  such  a  high  grade  office  man,  the 
agent  is  an  agent  plus.  Lacking  such 
an  able  assistant  the  agent  is  an  agent 
minus,  always  harassed  by  distressing 
demands  which  divert  him  from  his 
main  business  of  getting  business. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Thera 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


HISTORY  OF  COMPENSATION 


Emperor  William  I  Credited  With 
Initial  Idea  by  Commissioner 
Ekern,  of  Wisconsin 


Commissioner  Ekern,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  written  a  brief  history  of  compen¬ 
sation.  It  was  first  introduced  in 
Germany.  It  was  brought  about  by  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  the  growth  of  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem.  Emperor  William  I  in  his  famous 
message  to  the  Reichstag,  which  was 
read  on  November  17,  1881,  stated  that 
the  cure  for  the  social  ills  of  Germany 
was  to  be  found  in  elevating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  laboring  man  and  alleviat¬ 
ing  his  sufferings  from  work  accidents. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  passage 
of  a  sickness  insurance  bill  June  15, 

1883,  which  became  effective  December 
1.  1884,  and  a  compulsory  accident  in¬ 
surance  bill  which  was  passed  July  6, 

1884,  and  which  became  effective  Oc¬ 

tober  1,  1884.  In  1900  a  general  re¬ 
vision  of  the  compulsory  accident  law 
was  made  and  to-day  it  covers  prac¬ 
tically  every  workman.  Austria  was 
the  second  country  to  adopt  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and  passed  its  first 
lawT  December  28,  1887,  which  became 
effective  November  1,  1889.  Great 

Britain’s  workmen’s  compensation  act 
was  passed  in  1897.  This  was  amended 
in  1900,  and  another  act  was  passed 
on  December  21,  1906,  which  became 
effective  July  1,  1907.  France  adopted 
the  workmen’s  compensation  law  in 
1898.  This  has  been  amended  since 
and  now  nearly  all  workmen  come  un¬ 
der  the  operation  of  the  law.  Norway 
early  adopted  the  principle  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation.  The  insurance  is 
compulsory  and  is  assumed  by  the  Royal 


H.G.B.Alexander 

president 


Holland,  Russia,  Spain,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden  have  all  adopted  the 
principles  of  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  United  States  was  the  last  coun¬ 
try  to  substitute  the  principles  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  for  employers’  lia¬ 
bility.  President  Roosevelt  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  by  his  speech 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  a  little  prior 
to  his  special  message  to  Congress, 
January  31,  1908. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  the  first 
State  to  pass  a  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  measure  and  put  it  into  practical 
operation.  However,  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  the  first  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  which  became  effective 
September  1,  1910,  but  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  court  of  appeals 
on  March  24,  1911.  On  May  3,  1911,  the 
Wisconsin  workmen’s  compensation  law 
became  effective  and  the  industrial  ac¬ 
cident  board  was  organized  May  10, 
1911.  The  constitutionality  of  the  act 
was  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin,  November  1,  1911,  in  an 
opinion  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Wins¬ 
low.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  law,  over  half  of  the  States  have 
adopted  the  principles  of  workmen’s 
compensation  and  many  of  the  laws  are 
based  more  or  less  on  the  Wisconsin  act. 


ONE  ON  COMMISSIONER  YOUNG 

In  his  interesting  news  bulletin 
Commissioner  Young,  of  North  Carolina, 
Ln  his  capacity1  as  editor  slipped  ta 
typographical  cog  last  week,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  distinguished  confrere  as 
"Commissioner  Harvey  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.” 

INTERSTATE 

Life  &  Accident  Company 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Accident,  Health, 
Plate  Glass  and 
Weekly 

Life  Insurance  in 
Tenn.,  Geo. 
and  Ky. 

Most  Loyal  Agency  Force  on  Earth 

AND  THERE'S  A  REASON 

Ask  H.  D.  HUFFAKER,  President 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Ohartered  1874 

PLATE  GLA  SS  Tl/Vf  ir'IT'C' 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  Ktll  V 

AND  HEALTH  1 

OF  THE  M08T  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  CORNELL,  Vlce-Pree.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ase’t  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE 

C  H  I  C  AGO 
F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 

Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W.  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


Established  1869. 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  ofj JLife,f  Accident  or^Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 


The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 


“  Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France  ” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABUSHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FlRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 


BUSI  NESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - — 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bondingaidnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU  * 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “huts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT! 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


;|Jrui>Pttttal  (Hamialty  (Qa. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 
— Liability — Property  Damage — Collision;  Employers’  Liability — Public 
— Teams — Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation — General  Liability 
— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  ’’Relc”  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  ’’RELC’’  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

III.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  America 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year ;  No.  16 


New  York  City,  Friday,  April  16,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  16c.  per  Copj 


THREE  MONTHS  OF 
LOSS  CLASSIFICATION 


Sixty-Seven  Stock  Companies  and  Mu¬ 
tuals  Co-operate  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  National  Board 


WORK  A  SUCCESS  FROM  START 


No  Agreement  Regarding  Method  of 
Reporting  Writings  to  Actuarial 
Bureau  Yet  Made 


The  work  of  the  Standard  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Occupancy  Hazards  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has 
now  been  in  operation  more  than  three 
months.  From  every  standpoint  it  can 
be  said  that  classification  is  a  fact;  and 
has  been  entered  into  by  companies 
with  a.  keen  desire  to  furnish  loss  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

From  the  start  there  has  been  co¬ 
operation.  Having  decided  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  experience  movement  the 
companies  have  given  instructions  to 
employes  to  help  the  Actuarial  Bureau 
wherever  possible.  The  only  hitch  in 
the  work  has  been  in  minor  errors  that 
are  easy  of  correction. 

Companies  Start  Their  Own  Classifica¬ 
tions 

An  interesting  development  has  been 
the  installation  of  classification  by  many 
of  the  companies  which  formerly  had 
no  classification  of  any  kind,  or  a  classi¬ 
fication  that  was  fragmentary  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  surprising  the  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  that  formerly  paid 
little  attention  to  classification,  leaving 
the  matter  of  experience  entirely  up  to 
rating  organizations  to  worry  about. 

It  is  now  announced  that  outside  of 
the  National  Board  companies,  which 
passed  resolutions  to  establish  the  Actu¬ 
arial  Board  on  October  29,  1914,  sixty- 
seven  outside  insurers  are  sending  in 
their  figures.  Of  these  thirty-eight  are 
stock  companies  and  twenty-nine  are 
mutuals. 

It  will  now  be  possible  for  the  first 
time  for  companies  and  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  and  others .  to  know  the 
burning  ratio  of  every  occupancy  haz¬ 
ard.  Future  rate  making  will  be  based 
largely  upon  figures  gathered  by  the 
National  Board’s  Actuarial  Bureau.  The 
only  classes  upon  which  there  may  not 
be  complete  experience  will  be  dwell¬ 
ings  and  barns,  because  the  thousands 
of  town,  township  and  county  mutuals 
will  not  report  their  experience,  it 
has  been  rather  a  surprise  to  some 
members  of  the  National  Board  to  learn 
how  many  of  these  small  mutuals 
there  are.  However,  despite  the  fact 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Marine  -  Inland  and  Ocean 


Automobile 
Windstorm 
Parcel  Post 
Registered  Mail 
Sprinkler  Leakage 


FIRE 


Use  and  Occupancy 
Commissions 
Profits 
Rents 
Hail 

Tourists’  Baggage 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


Cash  Capital  . $  6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914  .  35,313,539 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital)  .  16,610,065 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders  .  18,703,474 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  Sta‘es  JnSyranCe  £0. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


d'osuaffv  (^omjsanb  of^fmmra 

Home  Office  :  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


$7,394,000  TAX  ON 

LIFE  COMPANIES 


Mills  Bill  in  New  York  Senate  Would 
Tax  Secured  Debts  in 
Crushing  Manner 

cox  and  mcintosh  protest 


If  Bill  Goes  Through  it  Would  Cost 
New  York  Life  This  Year 
$2,570,000 


As  The  Eastern  Underwri/er 
goes  to  press  Albany  despatches 
say  that  Senator  Mills  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  substitute  tax  bill,  increas¬ 
ing  the  secured  debts  recording 
tax  to  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent., 
and  providing  that  such  securities 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for 
five  years  if  the  recording  tax  is 
paid  before  October  1  of  this  year. 


The  State  of  New  York  is  short  of 
cash.  It  wants  more  money  to  make 
up  the  deficit.  To  meet  the  situation 
Senator  Mills,  scion  of  a  distinguished 
and  tremendously  wealthy  New  York 
family  and  having  behind  him  great  in¬ 
fluence,  including  the  support  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  has  introduced  a 
secured  debt  tax  law  amendment.  If 
the  amendment  goes  through  in  its 
present  form  it  will  cost  life  insurance 
companies  millions  of  dollars. 

The  bill  proposes  a  registration  tax 
of  y2  of  1  per  cent,  on  securities  which 
are  described  as  secured  debts.  It  ex¬ 
cepts  real  estate  mortgages  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  United  States  bonds, 
and  New  York  municipal  bonds.  But 
all  other  State  and  municipal  bonds 
of  companies  of  other  States,  also  real 
estate  mortgages,  would  be  taxed.  This 
would  require  the  companies  to  pay 
substantially  17,394,000  for  a  registra¬ 
tion  tax. 


One  Concession  Given 

The  bill  as  originally  drawn  provided 
that  an  annual  tax  should  be  paid  of 
iy2  mills,  but  at  a  hearing  on  Tuesday 
before  the  Senate  Taxation  Committee 
at  Albany  Senator  Mills  announced 
that  the  annual  tax  would  not  have  to 
be  paid  this  year  in  addition  to  the 
registration  tax.  The  bill  would  provide 
a  tax  of  1  y2  mills  as  an  annual  tax  here¬ 
after,  and  that  tax  on  all  companies 
would  be  $2,218,000,  less  the  amount 
of  taxes  the  companies  pay  under  the 
present  premium  tax  law,  which  is  a 
little  over  $543,000.  The  total  tax  upon 
the  basis  of  the  present  holdings  of 
securities,  after  making  deductions  al¬ 
lowed  for  premium  taxes,  would  be 
about  $1,700,000  annually.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  registration  tax.  At 
the  hearing  on  Tuesday  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  were  represented 
by  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  manager  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi¬ 
dents;  and  by  James  H.  McIntosh,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  New  York  Life. 
Both  of  them  came  to  Albany  without 
copies  of  the  bill.  They  had  only  a 
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daily  newspaper  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  life  companies  would  be 
affected  by  the  amendment,  and  se¬ 
cured  copies  of  it  in  Albany  only  with 
difficulty. 

Resume  of  R.  L.  Cox’s  Talk 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  life  companies 
had  insufficient  notice,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  a  satisfactory 
argument  when  not  even  a  copy  of  the 
bil'l  was  ready  for  distribution.  He 
thought  that  the  companies  should  have 
a  chance  to  present  their  case  fairiy, 
and  made  a  plea  for  more  time. 

Mr.  Cox  briefly  traced  the  growth  of 
life  insurance,  saying  that  it  was  not 
a  business  of  one  State,  but  a  business 
of  the  United  States.  Insurance  is  not 
commerce.  The  companies  have  no 
interstate  rights.  They  must  go  to  a 
State,  knock  at  the  door,  and  say 
"Please  may  we  come  in.”  Each  State 
has  the  right  to  say  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  the  company  is  permitted  to  enter. 
In  the  business  of  life  insurance — the 
greatest  business  in  the  land — the  prac¬ 
tice  has  grown  up  of  taxing  the  pre¬ 
mium  income.  Whether  this  is  right  or 
not,  it  is  the  fact,  and  probably  is  the 
most  equitable  way  to  tax.  Mr.  Cox 
thought  that  the  very  nature  of  life 
insurance  should  call  for  a  light  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  Mills  bill  overturns  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  taxation  upon  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Heretofore,  New  York 
has  been  taxing  on  the  gross  premium 
basis.  Now  it  turns  around  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  tax  the  assets  nominally  held 
in  this  State. 

Nomina!  Assets 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  assets  are 
not  really  in  the  State  at  all.  After 
the  premiums  are  paid  large  reserves 
are  accumulated.  These  premiums  are 
often  paid  by  citizens  of  other  States 
and  money  is  often  invested  in  other 
States,  although  the  money  is  nominal¬ 
ly  brought  into  New  York  State  and 
taken  back.  Anything  that  taxes  assets 
because  they  are  technically  in  New 
York  State  is  doing  an  injustice  to 
•citizens  of  other  States.  So  f^r  as  the 
tax  being  collected  by  the  State  now 
is  concerned  it  is  based  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  done.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Cox  that 
if  there  is  any  case  which  would  justi¬ 
fy  the  legislature  in  making  an  excep¬ 
tion  it  is  in  the  case  of  life  insurance 
companies  which  are  drawing  premiums 
from  all  States,  and  then  taking  them 
hack  for  investment  in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  total  taxes  of 
life  insurance  companies  approximate 
$12,000,000  a  year.  The  life  companies 
of  New  York  State  own  bonds  worth 
$1,478,000,000,  which  would  be  eligible 
for  registration  taxes,  to  which  must 
be  added  mortgage  loans  outside  of 
New  York.  H'e  said  that  for  every  $100 
that  New  York  companies  collect  for 
the  purpose  of  insurance  upon  the  mu¬ 
tual  basis  one  dollar  is  handed  to  the 
State  as  a  tax.  He  thought  that  this 
was  unusually  liberal  for  a  business 
not  conducted  for  profit.  He  said  the 
life  companies  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  State  must  have  money  and  that 


the  way  to  raise  it  is  by  taxation,  but 
he  also  recognized  that  taxation  was 
largely  a  matter  of  choice,  and  had 
grown  to  be  the  custom  to  tax  the 
corporations  because  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  and  they  would  not  run 
away  as  do  the  individuals.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  the  State  is  being 
taxed. 

Resume  of  Mr.  McIntosh’s  Talk 

Mr.  McIntosh  made  an  unusually 
strong  argument  against  tlhe  amend¬ 
ment.  He  also  said  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  bill  until  he  arrived  in  Albany. 
He  thought  if  Senator  Mills  knew  how 
this  hill  would  affect  the  life  companies 
that  it  would  not  have  been  introduced 
in  its  present  form.  He  told  the 
amount  of  bonds  and  mortgages  the 
New  York  Life  had  in  New  York  State. 
If  the  amendment  went  through  as  pro¬ 
posed  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  would  be  taxed  this  year 
more  than  $2,570,000.  He  asked  where 
this  money  came  from.  It  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  seventy  years  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  civilized  world  in  the 
integrity  of  the  people  and  institutions 
of  New  York.  The  funds  are  held  in 
trust  to  meet  contracts  held  by  people 
everywhere,  and  such  a  tremendous 
levy  of  taxation  should  not  be  made 
by  the  State  on  funds  of  this  character. 

Mr.  McIntosh  described  the  prejudice 
existing  in  some  States  against  New 
York  institutions,  and  he  thought  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  increase  this 
prejudice.  If  New  York  took  action  by 
making  such  a  sweeping  tax  levy  other 
legislatures  would  be  tempted  to  follow 
suit.  He  said  that  many  good  people  in 
other  States  object  to  patronage  of  New 
York  corporations,  thinking  that  those 
who  patronize  New  York  corporations 
are  sending  their  money  down  to  Wall 
Street.  The  answer  of  the  New  York 
companies  has  been:  “You  are  mis¬ 
taken;  New  York  realizes  the  source 
from  which  this  money  comes.  It  re¬ 
spects  the  pledge  given  when  it  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  send  money  to 
New  York,”  and  the  companies  have 
always  quoted  the  provisions  of  the 
New  York  law  exempting  from  taxa¬ 
tion  the  investment  and  accumulation 
of  life  insurance.  If  that  argument  is 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  New  York 
companies — if  money  sent  to  New  York 
is  taxed — ‘We  shall  be  overwhelmed 
with  bills  for  taxation.  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
States.  We  never  can  answer  that 
money  sent  here  is  conserved  for  the 
performance  of  our  contract.” 

What  Shall  New  York  Say  to  Kansas? 

Mr.  McIntosh  discussed  the  action 
taken  in  Kansas  some  years  ago  re¬ 
lating  to  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  at  a 
time  when  the  grasshopper  plague  had 
ruined  crops.  It  was  then  ruled  that 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  could  be 
delayed  in  order  to  give  the  mortgagee 
a  chance  to  pay  his  debts.  This  caused 
sharp  criticism  in  the  East.  The  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  other  interests  declared 
that  the  judges  were  popularists;  that 


they  would  not  give  justice  to  loaners 
of  money.  What  will  happen  if  the 
situation  is  reversed?  What  answer 
can  New  York  make  to  Kansas  when, 
by  this  bill,  the  money  is  taken  and 
used  by  New  York  which  the  Kansas 
policyholder  sent  to  New  York  to  be 
conserved  and  returned  in  performance 
of  his  policy  contract?  The  Kansas 
citizen  may  well  reply  to  New  York: 
“We  only  delayed  paying  our  mortgage 
debts,  but  you  appropriated  to  your 
own  use  our  insurance  premiums.”  It 
is  not  simply  a  question  of  extension 
of  time  in  New  York,  if  the  Mills 
amendment  goes  through,  but  New  York 
proposes  to  keep  the  money  of  people 
of  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  debts  of  New  York  State. 

Calls  Attention  to  Widow’s  Pension  Bill 
Mr.  McIntosh  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Life  is  oper¬ 
ating  in  many  parts  of  the  worfd,  and 
that  its  funds,  therefore,  came  from 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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COMPROMISE  EXPENSE  BILL  PASSED ; 

NO  LEGISLATIVE  RATE  INQUIRY 

Old  Business  of  Companies  Which  Recently  Mutualized  Is  Protected 
— Senator  Armstrong  Called  Into  Conference — Actuaries 
To  Discuss  American  Experience  of  Mortality 


The  fight  over  the  amendment  to  the  expense  section  ot  the  Armstrong  Law, 
Section  97,  is  ended.  Company  representatives  agreed  on  a  compromise  and 
the  New  York  Senate  on  Tuesday  and  the  Assembly  on  Wednesday  passed 
an  amendment  permitting  the  companies  recently  mutualized  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  actually  collected  on  business 
issued  prior  to  the  date  of  the  change  from  non-participating  to  participating. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  expenses  made  or  incurred  in  the  business  of 
industrial  insurance. 

Rumors  were  current  in  Albany  this  week  that  Senator  Brown  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  resolution  to  have  an  inquiry  made  into  premium  rates,  mortality  and 
the  expense  of  conducting  business.  Asked  if  this  were  true  Senator 
Brown  told  a  representative  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  that  it  was.  On  Wednesday,  however,  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind;  that  he  did  not  think  such  legislative  investigation 
was  necessary.  The  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  legislature 
had  been  that  the  present  rates  are  too  high. 

Because  of  statements  that  have  been  made  recently  that  the  American 
Experience  of  Mortality  no  longer  meets  modern  conditions,  it  is  interesting  at 
this  time  to  note  that  this  subject  is  to  come  up*  for  general  discussion  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  to  be  held  in  this  city  next 
month. 

The  sudden  end  to  the  expense  controversy  really  began  with  a  conference 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Brown  last  week  attended  by  E.  E.  Rhodes,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit;  Senator  Armstrong,  the  man  after  whom  the 
present  code  is  named  and  who  came  to  Albany  from  up-State  upon  request; 
Senator  Horton,  Senator  Mullen  and  two  actuaries  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department. 

Later,  the  conference  was  joined  by  Vice-President  Fiske  and  General 
Counsel  Tully,  of  the  Metropolitan.  At  this  conference  there  was  considerable 
discussion  over  rates,  and  it  was  here  that  Senator  Brown  voiced  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  premium  rate 
situation.  Senator  Brown,  after  talking  to  the  actuaries,  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  Metropolitan  and  Prudentialwere  entitled  to  the  expenses  they  want¬ 
ed  on  the  old  business. 


Later,  both  factions  were  at  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  and  the  sentiment  was 
sounded  as  to  whether  there  would  be  opposition  to  the  bill  as  finally  amend¬ 
ed,  and  there  was  none.  Someone  called  up  Lawrence  Priddy,  president  of  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York,  and  asked  how  the  association 
would  stand  on  the  compromise  measure.  He  said  he  believed  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  association. 

When  the  amended  amendment  came  up  in  both  houses  it  was  quickly 
passed.  Section  97  now  reads  as  follows:  I  1 1 


Sec.  97.  Limitation  of  expenses.  No 
domestic  life  insurance  corporation 
shall  in  any  calendar  year,  after  the 
year  1906,  expend  or  become  liable  for, 
including  any  and  all  amounts  which 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  is  per- 
rnited  to  expend  on  its  behalf  or  under 
any  agreement  with  it  (1)  for  com¬ 
missions  on  first  year’s  premiums,  (2) 
for  compensation,  not  paid  by  commis¬ 
sion,  for  services  in  obtaining  new  in¬ 
surance  exclusive  of  salaries  paid  m 
good  faith  for  agency  supervision 
either  a/t  the  home  office  or  at  branch 
offices,  (3)  for  medical  examinations 
and  inspections  of  proposed  risks,  and 
(4)  for  advances  to  agents,  a  total 
amount  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  (a) 
the  loadings  upon  the  premiums  for  the 
first  year  of  insurance  received  in  said 
calendar  year  (calculated  on  the  basis 


of  the  American  experience  table  of 
mortality  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  one-half  per  centum  per  an¬ 
num)  and  (b)  present  values  of  the 
assumed  mortality  gains  for  the  first 
five  years  of  insurance  on  policies  in 
force  at  the  end  of  said  calendar  year 
on  which  t'he  first  premium,  or  instal¬ 
ment  thereof,  has  been  received  during 
said  calendar  year,  as  ascertained  by 
the  select  and  ultimate  method  of  valua¬ 
tion  as  provided  in  section  eighty-four 
of  this  chapter;  and  (e)  on  policies  is¬ 
sued  and  terminated  in  said  calendar 
year  the  full  gross  premiums  received, 
less  the  net  cost  of  insurance  for  the 
time  the  insurance  was  in  force,  com¬ 
puted  by  the  American  experience 
select  and  ultimate  table,  three  and 
one-half  per  centum.  No  such  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  make  or  incur  any  expense 


or  permit  any  expense  to  be  made  or 
incurred  upon  its  behalf  or  under  any 
agreement  with  it,  except  actual  invest¬ 
ment  expenses  (not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  centum  of  the  mean 
invested  assets)  and  also  except  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  other  outlays  ex¬ 
clusively  in  connection  with  real  estate, 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  actual  loadings  upon  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  in  said  year  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  adopted  by  the 
company  under  section  eighty-four  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  present  values  of 
t'he  assumed  mortality  grins  hereinbe¬ 
fore  mentioned.  Provided,  however, 
that  any  such  corporation  having  less 
than  eighty  millions  of  insurance  in 
force,  may  incur  a  total  expenditure 
exceeding  the  limits  of  expenditure  as 
herein  defined  by  an  amount  not  great¬ 
er  than  the  following  percentages  of 
its  loadings  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  to  wiit:  Having  at  the  end  of 
such  year  less  than  ten  millions,  forty 
per  centum;  having  twenty  but  less 
than  thirty  millions,  thirty-five  per 
centum;  having  forty  but  less  than 
fifty  millions,  twenty-five  per  centum; 
having  fifty  but  less  than  sixty  millions, 
twenty  per  centum;  having  sixty  but 
less  than  seventy  millions,  fifteen  per 
centum;  having  seventy  but  less  than 
seventy-five  millions,  ten  per  centum; 
having  seventy-five  but  less  than  eighty 
millions,  five  per  centum.  No  such  cor¬ 
poration,  nor  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  on  its  behalf  or  under  any 
agreement  with  it  shall  pay  or  allow  to 
any  agent,  broker  or  other  person,  firm 
or  corporation  for  procuring  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  life  insurance,  for  collecting 
any  premium  thereon  or  for  any  other 
service  performed  in  connection  there¬ 
with  any  compensation  other  than  that 
which  has  been  determined  in  advance. 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided  all 
bonuses,  prizes  and  rewards,  and  all  in¬ 
creased  or  additional  commissions  or 
compensation  of  any  sort  based  upon 
the  volume  of  any  new  or  renewed  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  aggregate  of  policies  writ¬ 
ten  or  paid  for,  are  prohibited.  Nothing 
herein  contained  is  to  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  institution  of  contests  or 
competitions  among  agents,  and  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  success  in  such  competitions 
by  the  awarding  of  ribbon  decorations, 
medals,  pins,  buttons  or  other  tolcens  of 
small  intrinsic  value,  given  not  as  com¬ 
pensation  hut  as  a  bona  fide  recognition 
of  merit.  No  such  corporation  shall  pay 
commissions  upon  renewal  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  upon  policies  i'sused  after  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  five  per  centum  of  the  premium 
annually  for  fourteen  years  after  the 
first  year  of  insurance  in  the  case  of 
endowment  policies  providing  for  less 
than  twenty  annual  premiums,  nor  in 
excess  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  premium  annually  for  the 
first  nine  years  after  the  first  year  of 
insurance  and  five  per  centum  of  the 
premium  annually  for  the  next  ensuing 
five  years  in  the  case  of  other  forms 
of  policies;  provided  that  an  amount 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  aggregate 
amount  so  payable  by  a  calculation  ap- 


T0  DROP  ITS  SPECIAL  POLICY 


ACTION  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE 


Life  Men  Believe  That  Other  Compa¬ 
nies  Will  Soon  Follow  Its 
Example 


The  impression  is  current  among  life 
insurance  agents  of  New  York  that  in¬ 
side  of  a  month  the  special  policies 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
These  are  the  competitive  policies,  the 
issuance  of  which  was  denounced  by 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor.  The  New  York  Life  will 
discontinue  its  policy  on  April  30.  Vice- 
President  Thomas  A.  Buckner  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  letter  to  Lawrence 
Priddy,  President  of  the  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association' of  New  York: 

Dear  Mr.  Priddy:  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  this 
city,  with  reference  to  the  issuance  of 
policies  with  a  small  loading  by  this 
and  other  companies,  and  the  objections 
thereto  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
agents.  We  have  had  frequent  objec¬ 
tions  from  our  own  men  to  the  only 
form  of  policy  which  could  fall  within 
the  category  specified  in  your  resolu¬ 
tions,  to  wit;  What  we  term  the  “65 
Policy.’’  We  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
objections  of  the  agents  in  the  field  to 
the  forms  of  policies  under  which  the 
companies,  by  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tracts,  are  unable  to  pay  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  agent  for  his  work. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  this  Com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
issuance  of  the  “65  Policy”  at  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Thos.  A.  Buckner,  Vice-President. 


proved  by  the  superintendent  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  based  upon  mortality,  interest 
and  lapse  rates,  may  be  distributed 
through  three  or  more  years,  or  through 
a  period  exceeding  fourteen  years,  but 
not  more  than  two-fifths  of  such  amount 
shall  be  payable  for  any  one  year;  pro¬ 
vided  further  that  in  any  agency  dis¬ 
trict  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a 
local  salaried  representative  the  renew¬ 
al  commission  payable  to  agents  of 
such  district  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  foregoing  rates  annually  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  subject  to  the  calculation 
as  aforesaid;  provided  further  that  any 
such.  Corporation  may  condition  the 
allowance  or  payment  in  whole  or  -,n 
part  of  any  of  the  renewal  commissions 
allowed  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid  upon  the 
efficiency  of  service  of  the  agent  receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  or  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  business  renewed  under 
his  supervision;  and  also  provided  that 
a  fee  not  exceeding  three  per  centum 
may  be  paid  for  the  collection  of  pre¬ 
miums  which  shall  be  received  for  any 
year  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  insur¬ 
ance.  If  any  such  corporation  shall 
compensate  its  agents,  or  any  of  them, 
after  the  first  insurance  year,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  upon  any  other  plan  than 
commissions  and  collection  fees,  the 


2,506,882  POLICIES  WERE  ISSUED 

and  revived  by  The  Prudential  during  1914 

This  is  the  greatest  number  of  policies  ever 
issued  in  a  single  year  by  this  company. 
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aggregate  sum  so  paid  shall  in  no  year 
exceed  the  limitations  herein  imposed 
and  the  schedule  and  plan  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  shall  he  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  in¬ 
surance.  No  such  corporation  nor  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  on  Its  be¬ 
half  or  under  any  agreement  with  it, 
shall  make  any  loan  or  advance  to  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  soliciting  or 
undertaking  to  solicit  applications  for 
insurance  without  adequate  collateral 
seourity,  nor  shall  any  such  loan  or  ad¬ 
vance  be  made  upon  the  security  of  re¬ 
newal  commissions,  or  of  other  com¬ 
pensation  earned  or  to  be  earned  by  the 
borrower  except  advances  against  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  first  year  of  insurance. 
A  foreign  life  insurance  corporation 
which  shall  not  conduct  its  business 
within  the  limitations  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  imposed  by  this 
section  upon  domestic  corporations  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  do  business  within 
the  State.  Any  stock  corporation  which 
has  heretofore  issued  and  represented 
itself  as  issuing  non-participating  poli¬ 
cies  exclusively,  and  which  has  chang¬ 
ed  and  become  a  mutual  company,  or 
become  a  company  issuing  and  repre¬ 
senting  itself  as  issuing  participating 
policies  exclusively,  or  any  such  stock 
corporation  which  may  hereafter  change 
and  become  a  mutual  company,  or  be¬ 
come  a  company  issuing  and  represent¬ 
ing  Itself  as  issuing  participating  poli¬ 
cies  exclusively,  may  incur  a,  total  ex¬ 
penditure  exceeding  the  limits  of  ex¬ 
penditure  herein  defined  by  an  amount 
not  greater  than  the  excess  of  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  net  premiums 
actually  collected  on  business  issued 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  change  over 
the  loadings  on  such  premiums.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  expenses 
made  or  incurred  in  the  business  of  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance  nor,  except  as  to  the 
limitation  of  expenses  for  the  first  year 
of  insurance  and  as  to  compensation  of 
and  loans  and  advances  to  agents  or 
solicitors,  to  stock  corporations  issuing 
and  representing  themselves  as  issuing 
non-participating  policies  exclusively. 


STICKS  TO  OPINION 


New  York  Insurance  Department  Says 
Companies  Were  Entitled  to  25 
Per  Cent.  Expense 


panies  which  have  mutualized  the  right 
to  continue  their  present  rates  of  pre¬ 
mium  without  increase. 

“The  companies  affected  are  old  and 
established  in sti tuitions.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  demonstration  that  their  present 
rates  are  more  'than  adequate  for  all 
purposes.  Their  own  history  is  suffi¬ 
cient  attestation  of  this  obvious  fact. 
Claim  is  made  that  these  companies  are 
seeking  to  spend  more  money  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  before  mutualization  no 
total  expense  limitation  whatever  was 
applicable  to  them  under  the  law.  The 
proposed  measure  fixes  such  a  limita¬ 
tion  at  a  conservative  figure.  Oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  bill  are  urging  a  temporary 
measure  of  relief  on  the  ground  that 
the  temporary  expedient  would  enable 
the  companies  to  postpone  the  time  for 
increasing  their  rates  for  three  or  four 
years.  The  department  feels  that  this 
offer  of  compromise  is  a  confession  of 
weakness.  If  the  principle  of  the  bill  is 
sound’  for  temporary  purposes,  it  is 
equally  sound  as  a  permanent  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  department  is  satisfied  that 
the  bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form, 
and  so  repeats  its  recommendation  to 
such  effect.” 


EXPENSE  VOUCHERS 


Acknowledgment  from  Party  to  Whom 
Agent  Paid  Money  Necessary, 

Says  Department 


In  a  recent  report  made  on  a  life 
insurance  company  having  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  State,  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments: 

“The  Company  is  under  agreement 
with  agents  to  allow  them  stipulated 
sums  each  month  to  cover  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them.  The  sums  allowed 
each  agent  vary  and  the  amount  al¬ 
lowed  is  contingent  upon  the  amount 
of  business  produced  by  him.  The 
agreement  states  that  the  sum  payable 
will  be  paid  ‘upon  presentation  of  pro¬ 
perly  itemized  expense  vouchers.’  This 
provision  is  not  complied  with,  and  what 
purports  to  vouch  for  these  payments 
is  not  a  voucher  at  all,  as  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment  from  the  party  to  whom  the 
agents  paid  the  money  is  obtained  by 
him.” 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


The  position  of  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  on  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  97  was  set  torch 
by  the  following  statement  issued  by 
Superintendent  Frank  Hasbrouck  at  the 
close  of  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  compromise: 

““The  position  which  the  department 
takes  with  respect  to  the  bill  amending 
Section  97  of  the  insurance  law  now 
pending  before  the  Legislature  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  The 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  affording  re¬ 
lief  to  those  companies  which  have 
changed  from  stock  to  mutual,  and 
which  thereby  become  subject  to  the 
statutory  limitation  placed  upon  total 
insurance  expenses.  These  companies 
formerly  issued  non-participating  poli¬ 
cies  at  low  rates  of  premium,  which 
policies  now  become  entitled  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  business.  The 
companies  must  have  relief  from  the 
present  expense  limitations  or  else 
raise  their  rates,  although  they  earn 
eaoh  year  ample  surplus  after  paying 
all  expenses  and  policy  claims. 

“A  similar  situation  was  presented  to 
the  Armstrong  committee  in  1905,  when 
it  was  found  that  one  old  mutual  com¬ 
pany  charging  low  rates  exceeded  its  ex¬ 
pense  allowance  every  year,  while  still 
producing  remarkable  low  cost  to  policy¬ 
holders.  Rather  than  force  such  com¬ 
pany  to  raise  its  rates,  the  margin  of 
expense  was  extended  to  preserve  ex¬ 
isting  conditions.  The  hill  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  competing  company  to  re¬ 
duce  its  rates  to  conform  to  any  fixed 
standard.  Nor  does  it  affect  in  any  way 
those  companies  which  have  seen  fit  lo 
charge  rates  that  are  based  upon  load¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
net  premium.  It  merely  gives  the  com- 


GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


GREATEST 

ILLINOIS 

COMPANY 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 
AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

W rite  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Service  Policy 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Operates  in  IS  of  the  most  healthful  and  pros¬ 
perous  States  in  the  Union,  as  shown  by  the  map 


Mortality  savings  of  over  50 %  for  the  past  10 
years  has  brought  about  the  lowest  net  cost 
Address 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
Home  Office  -  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


April  16,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


EFFICIENCY  OF  BLOTTERS 


HELP  AGENT  WIN  SUCCESS 


C.  Clarence  Swift,  of  John  Hancock, 
Wrote  $100,000  During  Month 
of  March 


Is  the  day  of  the  effectiveness  of  the- 
blotter  over?  “No,  emphatically,”  is 
the  answer  made  by  C.  Clarence  Swift, 
one  of  the  star  producers  in  the  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Compton  Agency  of  the  John 
Hancock  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Swift 
has  mailed  30,000  blotters  a  year  for 
at  least  a  decade.  In  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  often  been  told:  “I  have 
known  you  for  years  through  your 
blotters.” 

Although  the  average  size  of  his  pol¬ 
icy  is  small,  and  he  specializes  in 
young  men,  Mr.  Swift  succeeded  in 
writing  $100,001}  last  month,  and  he  has 
found  it  comparatively  easy  to  write 
$250,000  of  paid  business  a  year. 

At  Office  Each  Noon 

Mr.  Swift  always  makes  it  a  point  to 
be  in  the  Compton  office  at  noon,  and 
every  blotter  has  some  reference  to 
this  fact,  sometimes  the  picture  of  a 
clock  being  printed. 

Hence,  for  a  single  hour  each  day 
thousands  of  men  know  where  to  find 
him.  His  point  is  that  the  time  to  in¬ 
sure  is  to-day. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  secured 
a  series  of  Mr.  Swift’s  blotters,  and  it 
believes  they  will  prove  interesting  to 
other  life  insurance  men.  They  are 
the  result  of  considerable  thought  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifteen  years  he  has  represent¬ 
ed  the  John  Hancock;  and  can  be  part¬ 
ly  quoted  as  follows: 

Blotter  No.  1,  printed  in  green,  reads: 

Success  is  certain  to  the  man  who 
knows  and  administers  his  business 
better  than  the  other  ninety-nine.  The 
same  is  true  of  life  companies.  Call 
at  noon.  Insure  With  Swift  To-day. 
Office  Hours:  12  to  1:30  p.  m.  daily  or 
by  appointment. 

Blotter  No.  2,  printed  in  black: 

A  Great  Combination  for  Success. 

N.  R.  G. 

Combined  with 
P.  H.  S. 

And  plenty  of 
P.  H.  W. 

These  increase  your  income  and  bank 
account.  Call  at  Noon.  Insure  With 
Swift.  To-day. 

(Editor’s  Note. — This  is  interpreted 
as  follows:  “Energy  combined  with 
plain  horse  sense  and  plenty  of  plain 
hard  work.”) 

Blotter  No.  3,  in  red.  Cheer  Up. 
Don’t  Worry.  Smile,  for  Swift  has  a 
message  for  young  men  on  life  insur¬ 
ance.  Call  at  noon  to-day  or  by  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Blotter  No.  4,  printed  in  brown.  The 
genius  is  the  man  who  takes  the  lemons 
that  fate  hands  him  and  starts  a  lem¬ 
onade  stand. 

Uses  Poem  Effectively 

Blotter  No.  5,  printed  in  green,  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  poem,  called  “The 
Put-It-Offs”: 

My  friend,  have  you  heard  of  the  town 
of  Yawn, 


On  the  banks  of  the  River  Slow, 

Where  blooms  the  Waitawhile  flower 
fair, 

Where  the  Sometimeorother  scents  the 
air, 

And  the  soft  Goeasys  grow? 


C.  CLARENCE  SWIFT 

It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Whatstheuse, 

In  the  province  of  Letterslide, 

That  tired  feeling  is  native  there, 

It’s  the  home  of  the  listless  Idontcare, 
Where  the  Putitoffs  abide. 

The  Putitoffs  smile  when  asked  to 
insure, 

And  say  they  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

And  so  they  delay  from  day  unto  day, 
Till  death  crawls  up  and  takes  them 
away, 

And  their  families  starve,  beg  or 
borrow. 

Compton  Agency  Production. 

That  the  Compton  Agency  is  compos¬ 
ed  of  an  aggregation  of  live  men,  is 
shown  in  the  production  of  business 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
aggregating  over  $1,400,000.  This  is 
$600,009  ahead  of  the  agency’s  record 
for  the  first  three  months  of  any  year. 


If  a  widow  has  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  it  is  all  that  she  has,  it  is  a 
bigger  fortune  to  her  than  $1,000,000  is 
to  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie,  says  the 
New  York  Life. 


CALLS  PRACTICE  INDEFENSIBLE 


Bankers’  Life,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dis¬ 
cusses  Payment  of  Unearned 
Surrender  Values 


The  paying  of  unearned  surrender 
values,  the  giving  back  to  a  policyhold¬ 
er  who  quits,  money  that  his  policy  has 
not  earned,  is  an  evil  entirely  without 
the  pale  of  honest  business  and,  mor¬ 
ally  and  ethically,  it  is  indefensible, 
says  the  Bankers’  Life,  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Because  some  companies  are  allowed 
to  do  it,  because  some  State  laws  go 
so  far  as  to  sanction  it,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  practice  is  reprehen¬ 
sible  and  inherently  dishonest. 

“Insurance  companies  are  the  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  money  of  their  policyhold¬ 
ers;  their  position  is  one  of  trust  and 
every  obligation  of  justice  to  those 
whose  money  is  in  their  keeping  rebels 
against  a  practice  that  takes  from  the 
earnings  of  those  who  have  paid  the 
company  until  their  policies  are  more 
than  self-sustaining  to  pay  an  unearned 
value  to  those  who  quit,”  the  Company 
says.  “In  the  evident  struggle  to  put 
business  on  the  books  through  unwar¬ 
ranted  inducements  in  the  way  of 
promises  to  pay  quitters  something  be¬ 
fore  their  business  has  reached  an  earn¬ 
ing  or  even  self-sustaining  basis,  this 
system  has  gained  a  foothold  regard¬ 
less  of  the  inherent  wrong  and  the 
fraud  that  it  works  on  the  legitimate 
policyholder  who  stays  and  pays.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  business  growing  into  a 
legal  standing,  the  day  will  come  when 
it  will  be  outlawed.  The  policyholders 
who  have  their  own  earnings  so  wrong¬ 
ly  applied  will  get  wise  to  such  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  put  up  a  protest  that 
will  be  heeded. 

“Every  insurance  company,  every  in¬ 
surance  man  at  all  posted,  knows  to  a 
practical  certainty  the  length  of  time 
it  requires  to  put  a  policy  across  the 
line  where  it  possesses  a  legitimate  sur¬ 
render  value.  The  giving  of  unearned 
surrender  values,  the  taking  of  money 
from  a  policy  on  an  earning  basis  to 
pay  to  a  policy  surrendered  before  it 
reaches  an  earning  basis,  is  not  done  In 
ignorance,  and  those  despoiled,  those 
whose  interests  are  sacrificed  for  tem¬ 
porary  exploitation,  will  not  always 
themselves  remain  in  ignorance  and  un¬ 
heard. 

“The  money  paid  for  insurance  is 
savings  laid  by  on  the  part  of  those  in¬ 
sured  just  as  much  as  though  they  were 
laying  aside  a  stipulated  amount  in  a 
savings  bank.  What  would  be  said  of 
a  savings  bank  that  would  take  from 
the  accumulated  interest  of  depositors 
whose  deposits  had  been  in  the  bank 


$15,219  REJECTED 

Remarkable  Showing  of  Knight  Agency 
on  $999,500  Examined  Business 
in  March 


Since  the  first  ot  the  year  the  C.  B. 
Knight  general  agency  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  in  New  York  city  has 
averaged  more  than  a  million  a  month 
of  examined  business.  If  anyone  feels 
that  this  is  not  an  achievement  he 
should  try  and  run  a  general  agency  in 
the  metropolis  and  see.  Mr.  Knight  is 
a  managerial  executive,  who  has  gath¬ 
ered  about  him  an  unusually  talented 
aggregation  of  producers. 

Showing  the  quality  of  business  pro¬ 
duced,  the  Knight  agency  in  the  month 
of  March  had  applications  and  exam¬ 
ined  $999,500,  of  which  $984,281  was 
issued.  This  throws  some  light  on  the 
character  of  the  agents  in  this  office, 
and  their  understanding  of  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  requisites. 

Present  indications  would  give  the 
Knight  agency  a  victory  in  the  contest 
between  that  office  and  the  Chicago 
agency,  under  the  supervision  of 
Manager  Ferguson.  Mr.  Ferguson  has 
set  a  slogan  for  six  million  of  paid-for 
business  for  the  year. 


THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION 


Experience  of  The  Equitable — Only 
6  Per  cent,  of  Business  in 
War  Countries 


The  Equitable  has  practically  sus¬ 
pended  the  writing  of  new  insurance 
in  the  European  countries  now  at  war 
in  which  it  still  has  agencies. 

The  Society  retired  from  Germany 
and  Austria  nearly  twenty  years  ago; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  then  outstanding  had  been  in 
force  for  many  years.  Many  of  these 
policies  have  already  matured,  and  the 
remainder  are,  in  all  but  a  few  cases, 
on  the  lives  of  men  who  are  beyond 
the  service  age. 

Thevnet  amount  at  risk  in  Germany 
and  the  Austrian  Empire  is  now  only 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  net  amount  at  risk  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  France,  is  in 
each  case,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

Of  the  net  amount  at  risk  throughout 
the  world,  only  about  6  per  cent,  is  in 
the  countries  now  at  war. 

The  bulk  of  the  Equitable’s  insur¬ 
ance  in  Europe  is  protected  by  war 
clauses  providing  for  the  charge  of  ade¬ 
quate  extra  premiums.  The  extra  now 
charged  is  $100  per  $1,000  of  insurance. 

Only  30  deaths  attributable  to  the 
war,  among  Equitable  policyholders, 
have  been  reported  to  date  (February 
10,  1915).  These  cover  $137,000  of  in¬ 
surance. 

The  extra  war  premiums  collected 
thus  far  exceed  $80,000. 

long  enough  to  have  earned  interest, 
to  pay  interest  on  deposits  to  those 
whose  money  had  not  been  in  the  bank 
long  enough  to  have  any  interest 
credit?  No  such  business  methods 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  the 
bank  itself  or  for  a  moment  by  a  de¬ 
positor  whose  earnings  were  thus  sac¬ 
rificed.” 


A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 

contracts as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 

literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 


JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated  1851 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1  850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  II.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  II.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager.  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  N.  Crane,  General  Manager,  Rosenbloom  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  C. 
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WHAT  FRATERNALS  ARE  DOING 

INCOME  IS  CLOSE  TO  OUTGO 


Figures  From  the  Michigan  Report — 
Poor  Showing  Made  by  Some 
Societies 


Interesting  figures  regarding  the  total 
income  and  disbursements  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fraternal  orders  is  here  given  by 
Commissioner  Winshlp,  of  Michigan.  In 
many  cases  the  income  and  disburse¬ 
ment  figures  are  perilously  close.  Michi¬ 
gan  is  a  great  fraternal  center,  the  total 
income  of  the  Michigan  societies  being 
$10,257,697;  their  disbursements,  $7, 
874,896.  The  Michigan  data  is  given 


Amaranth  . 

$60,240 

$51,528 

Amer,  Frat.  Stars 

4,047 

2,777 

Degree  of  Honor 

50,173 

39,064 

Eastern  Star  . . 

18,821 

17,786 

German  Order  . 

16,063 

12,292 

Gleaners  . . . 

513,390 

443,026 

Gold  Reserve  . . 

38,447 

32,187 

Grange  Life  . .  • 

5,667 

3,723 

Ladies  Amaranth 

4,392 

2,495 

Ladies  Macabees 
Ladiqs  Modem 

2,305,307 

1,398,945 

Maccabees  . . . 

613,148 

503,023 

Loyal  Guard  . . 

92,175 

112,456 

Loyal  Home  . . 

9,096 

10,290 

Maccabees  .... 

6,070,731 

4,822,473 

Modem  Romans 

28,231 

22,572 

Mut.  Ben.  As.  . 

573 

647 

New  Era  . . . 

Rail.  Men’s  Re- 

292,195 

280,700 

lief . 

35,553 

35,482 

Schiller  Bund  . . 
Slovenic  Croation 

11,048 

10,612 

26,505 

23,446 

Swedish-Finnish 
Swedish  Sons  of 

5,673 

3,815 

America  . 

4,120 

3,817 

Union  French  Can.  52,089 

41,693 

Other  States 

Total 

Total 

Aid  Ass’n  for 

Income 

Disburse¬ 

ments 

Lutherans  . . . 

$138,647 

$69,627 

Am.  Ins.  Union 

471,263 

439,714 

Ben-Hur  . . 

1,615,412 

1,648,636 

Bro.  of  Am.Yeo. 

2,784,259 

2,448,615 

Catholic  K.  &  L. 

193,821 

177,298 

Court  of  Honor 

1,289,801 

1,148,287 

Danish  Bro.  . . . 

188,463 

124,024 

EqUlt.  Frat.  . . . 

538,714 

306,215 

Foresters  . 

Frat.  Aid  Un.  . 

6,292,561 

4,580,035 

1,428,674 

1,454,716 

Fraternal  Bank. 

126,704 

91,273 

Fraternal  B.  L.  . 

64,298 

56,273 

Fraternal  Bro.  . 

818,298 

631,787 

Fraternal  Mystic 
Fraternal  Re- 

505,166 

490,916 

serve  . 

167,744 

93,371 

Golden  Cross  . . 

473,349 

1,585,804 

Heptasophs  .... 

1,536,285 

Home  Guards  .. 
*Ind.  Western 

212,772 

Star  . 

58,022 

J  O.  U.  A.  M. 
Knights  of  Co- 

116,013 

llumibus  . 

K.  and  L.  of 

1,750,814 

1,074,973 

Honor  . 

K.  &  L.  of  Se- 

1,561,846 

1,585,111 

curity  . 

2,257,062 

1,997,654 

JOINT  LIFE  CASE 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Shows  Supe¬ 
riority  of  Separate  Policies  on 
Each  Partner 

|i  - 

Tlje  inferiority  of  a  joint  life  policy  as 
compared  with  separate  policies  on 
each  of  the  several  partners  or  associ¬ 
ates  has  been  frequently  commented 
upon  in  Field  Notes,  and  such  expla¬ 
nations  have  been  reprinted  in  leaflet, 
Doc.  1109.  A  recent  case  of  competition 
brings  to  light  a  new  and  interesting 
form  of  joint  insurance  involving  the 
business  protection  of  a  corporation  by 
insuring  the  president  and  four  direct¬ 
ors  whom  we  will  call  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E.  Our  competitor  realized  that  a  joint 
life  policy  covering  five  lives  would  be 
almost  an  absurdity,  if  indeed  any  com¬ 
pany  would  agree  to  such  a  contract. 
He  therefore  suggested  the  issue  of 
joint  policies  on  the  following  plan: 

If  we  have  five  objects,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  we  can  form  from  them  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations,  taking  two  at  a 


K.  of  P . 

2,805,525 

1,848,034 

Ladies  Aux.  Bro. 

R.  R.  T . 

179,925 

136,271 

Ladies  Catholic 

B.  A . 

1,566,968 

1,293,955 

La.  Sac.  Des.  Art 

939,077 

501,163 

Loy.  Am.  of  the 

R . 

339,575 

331,229 

Modern  Bro.  . . 

1,696,115 

1,162,183 

Samaritans . .  . . 

124,279 

98,877 

Mod.  Woodmen 

14,104,372 

13, 04)3,331 

Mystic  Workers 

858,085 

753,684 

National  Croation 

487,202 

3tj4,b4 1 

Nat  Pro.  Legion 

403,248 

407,480 

National  Union  . 

2,773,790 

2,662,885* 

No.  Am.  Union  ,. 

411,183 

383,561 

Order,  U.  Com. 

Trav . 

781,226 

916,545 

Polish  Nat.  All. 

1,161,469 

812,948 

Prot.  Home  Circle 

1,053,475 

1,045,784 

Royal  Arc . 

9,267,714 

9,075,174 

Royal  League  . . 

923,491 

814,212 

Roy.  Neighbors 

2,196,820 

1,789,585 

Trav.  Pro . 

542,410 

569,649 

Women’s  Cath. 

O  of  Foresters 

1,187,479 

1/017,402 

Woodmen  Acc.  . 

301,289 

266,905 

Woodmen  Circ. . 

1,837,830 

1,135,978 

Wood,  of  'the  W. 

11,865,785 

8,694,954 

Examine  City  of  New  York 


TO  MEET  HERE 


Annual  Gathering  of  General  Agents’ 
Association  of  New  England 
Mutual  Life 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Agents’  Association  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  York  city  on 
April  28  and  29.  The  program  follows: 

Wednesday,  April  28,  10.00  A.  M. 

Opening  remarks,  A.  J.  Reeves. 

Intelligent  and  Effective  Leadership 
— Discussion,  D.  F.  Appel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

2:00  P.  M. 

System,  A.  C.  Utter. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Smalley, 
Mr.  Robens,  Mr.  Wickes. 

Competitive  Value  of  Instalment  Op¬ 
tions,  C.  A.  Hinkley. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Dunbar, 
Mr.  McNutt,  Mr.  Thomson. 

Efficiency  Methods  for  Policyholders’ 
Month,  J.  H.  Meyer. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Harris. 

Thursday,  April  29,  10.00  A.  M. 

Medical  Question,  Dr.  E.  W.  Dwight, 
Medical  Director. 

Securing,  Educating,  and  Supervising 
Agents,  A.  C.  Curtis. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Saltzstein,  Mr.  Nute. 

Our.  Company,  F.  T.  Partridge,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary. 

2.00  P.  M. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Masters  of  the  Situation,  G.  S. 
Hastings,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

Opportunity,  Horace  Mecklem. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Guinn,  Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  Savage. 

Creative  Publicity,  Wilson  Williams. 

Disoussion  opened  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Parker. 

time.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that 
ten  policies  be  issued  for  $12,500  each 
on  the  following  pairs:  (AB,  AC,  AD, 
AE),  (BC,  BD,  BE),  (CD,  CE),  (DE). 
Thus  the  death  of  A,  for  example,  would 
mature  four  of  the  policies  and  pay 
$50,000.  On  the  death  of  B,  a  group  of 
three  policies  paying  $37,500  would  ma¬ 
ture.  C’s  death  would  mature  the  next- 
two  and  pay  $25,000,  leaving  only  one 
policy  which  would  mature  at  the  death 
of  either  D  or  E,  for  $12,500,  leaving 
the  survivor  without  insurance.  Thus 
the  first  death  would  pay  $50,000;  the 
second  $37,500;  the  third  $25,000;  the 
fourth  $12,500;  or  $125,000  in  all,  but 
there  would  always  be  a  survivor  left 
without  insurance.  In  this  case  the  su¬ 
periority  of  a  separate  policy  of  $50,000 
on  each  of  the  five  lives  is  very  clear, 
even  though  our  gross  rate  is  $11,832 
(participating)  as  against  $7,205  (non- 
participating)  for  the  above  combina¬ 
tion  of  joint  policies.  The  same  objec¬ 
tions  to  joint  insurance,  so  evident 
where  five  lives  are  involved,  exist 
against  the  ten  policies  covering  the 
lives  in  couples. 


PUTS  BAN  ON  DRINK 


New  Association  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Will 
Not  Serve  Alcohol  at  Any 
Meeting 


The  new  Scranton  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  starts  with  nineteen 
members.  'The  officers  follow: 

President,  O.  Ed.  Carey,  Phoenix 
Mutual;  first  vice-president,  Geo.  Wahl, 
Penn  Mutual;  second  vice-president, 
H.  J.  Shubert,  Prudential;  secretary, 
A.  B.  Clay,  New  England  Mutual;  treas¬ 
urer,  Thos.  J.  McGuire,  Equitable. 

The  officers,  together  with  Walter  S. 
Buck  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  and 
James  James,  of  the  Metropolitan,  form 
the  executive  committee. 

The  form  of  constitution  and  by-laws 
recommended  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  was  adopted  with  a  few  changes, 
and  the  Association  will  at  once  affili¬ 
ate  with  the  national  organization.  The 
Association  starts  right  also,  in  that  it 
incorporates  in  its  constitution  a  provi¬ 
sion  against  the  serving  of  alcoholic 
drink  at  any  meeting,  social  or  other¬ 
wise. 

The  other  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  follow: 

E.  C.  Drake,  John  Hancock;  N.  Grier 
Parke,  Home;  John  Hughes  Blackman, 
Mutual  Life;  Theo.  Bird,  New  York 
Life;  James  D.  James,  Northwestern 
Mutual;  S.  D.  Parker,  Prudential;  J. 
W.  Dusenbury,  Travelers;  C.  S.  Shindel, 
Union  Central;  W.  W.  Miller,  Connec¬ 
ticut  General;  R.  H.  Keffer,  Aetna;  E. 
W.  Osborne,  Fidelity  Mutual;  Otto  Con¬ 
rad,  Germania. 


PRESENTED  “THE  MIKADO’’ 

On  April  16  employes  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  pre¬ 
sented  “The  Mikado”  at  Krueger’s  Au¬ 
ditorium  in  that  city.  The  performance 
was  under  the  direction  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  Athletic  Association.  John  D.  De 
Witt  was  The  Mikado,  William  Van 
Houten  was  Ko-Ko,  and  Hazel  B.  Lud¬ 
low  was  Yum-Yum. 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


YouWishToBe  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,0!  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


April  16,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


ACTIVE  AT  AGE  EIGHTY-ONE 


BIRTHDAY  OF  JAS.  F.  ATKINSON 

Many  Agents  Attend  Birthday  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  Brooklyn  General  Agent  of 
Northwestern  Mutual 


In  honor  of  his  eighty-first  birthday 
James  F.  Atkinson  of  Jas.  F.  and  Wm. 
F.  Atkinson,  general  agents  for  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  for  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island,  was  tendered  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Bosserd  in  Brooklyn, 
Saturday  evening,  April  10,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Brooklyn  General  Agency. 

The  dinner  was  'in  the  nature  of  a 
family  party  attended  by  the  following 
guests:  James  F.  Atkinson,  William 

F.  Atkinson,  his  son  and  partner  in  the 
general  agency;  Henry  F.  Norris,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  agencies,  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life;  John  I.  D.  Bristol,  general 
agent  of  Northwestern  for  Manhattan, 
and  Nathan  S.  Jonas,  together  with 
twenty-seven  members  of  the  general 
agency.  Within  a  few  days  this  testi¬ 
monial  could  have  been  a  dual  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  eighty-first  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his'  first  contract  as  general  agent  for 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  in  Brooklyn. 

Cake  With  81  Candles 
One  of  the  features  at  the  dinner 
which  was  presided  over  by  George  H. 
Gudebrod  as  toastmaster,  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  honored  guest  of  a 
huge  birthday  cake  ornamented  with 
eiglity-one  lighted  candles. 

An  Old  Guard  Agent 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  one  of  the  old  guard 
of  the  life  insurance  profession,  there 
being  only  six  agents  in  the  employ  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  who  can 
boast  of  as  long  a  period  of  service. 
During  his  insurance  career  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  has  seen  great  changes  take  place. 
He  says,  when  he  started  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  al¬ 
most  every  ‘’prospect”  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  was  a  good  thing.  Now  the  man 
who  won’t  admit  that,  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  too  far  behind  the  times  to  be 
worth  soliciting. 

Both  Producer  and  Trainer 
Mr.  Atkinson  signed  his  first  contract 
with  the  Northwestern  Mutual  in  1882, 
and  was  appointed  general  agent  in 
Brooklyn  in  1885.  In  1898  he  was  joined 
by  his  son,  since  which  time  the  agency 
has  been  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  James  F.  and  William  F.  At¬ 
kinson.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  a  pro¬ 
ducer  from  1882  down  to  the  present 
month.  In  the  day  of  small  things  in 
life  insurance,  before  going  to  Brooklyn 
as  general  agent,  he  wrote  $25,000  a 
month  for  five  consecutive  months 
(total  business  for  that  period  being 
$137,000),  which  entitled  him  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  honor  roll  published  at  that 
time  by  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
among  all  the  agents  of  the  Company. 
While  he  has  always  written  personal 
business  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  career  has  been  the  training  and 
sending  out  into  the  field  over  100  suc¬ 
cessful  full  time  producing  agents. 

Favors  Full  Time  Agents 
Mr.  Atkinson  says  he  never  cared 
much  to  bother  with  men  who  wouldn’t 
give  all  their  time  to  the  business,  and 
thinks  the  training  of  two  or  three  new 
men  who  will  stick,  is  a  good  year’s 
work.  He  has  with  him  at  the  present 
time  one  man  who  started  in  his  agency 
22  years  ago,  and  only  one.  He  says 
the  quality  of  perserverance  is  more 
important  to  success  in  the  insurance 
business  than  brilliance. 

Mr.  Norris  Speaks 

In  a  few  words  of  a  purely  personal 
nature,  Mr.  Norris  recalled  that  during 
his  connection  with  the  Northwestern 
Mutual,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had  always 
been  the  kind  of  a  man  he  was  glad  to 
advise  with,  and  many  are  the  times 
when  feeling  down  in  spirit  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  he  called  on  the  honored 
guest,  to  return  to  his  duties  filled  with 
new  hope  and  fighting  blood. 

Letter  from  President  Markham 
The  following  letter  from  President 
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Markham  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  was  read  by  Mr.  Norris. 

“Dear  Mr.  Atkinson: 

“I  have  been  reminded  that  on  the 
10th  instant  you  will  arrive  at  the 
semewhat  advanced  age  of  eighty-one, 
and  I  have  also  been  informed  that 
your  agents  anu  many  others  of  your 
friends  are  to  meet  at  some  suitable 
place  where  they  will  tender  to  you 
their  felicitations  and  congratulations. 
Although  I  cannot  be  present  in  person, 

I  wish  to  be  present  in  spirit  and  join 
with  others  in  offering  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  upon  this  auspicious 
occasion. 

“I  beg  to  remind  you  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  something  worth  while  to 
be  able  to  calmly  review  a  long  life  and 
realize  that  the  years  have  not  been 
wasted,  and  that  good  results  derived 
from  an  active,  faithful  and  industrious 
life,  at  least  so  far  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  in  evidence. 

“It  is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  you  have  always  merited 
and  had  the  unreserved  respect,  confi¬ 
dence  and  good-will  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  Northwestern,  as  well  as  a  long 
list  of  personal  friends  among  not  only 
the  general  agents,  but  of  all  the  agents 
of  this  Company  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  you. 

“As  one  of  the  older  general  agents 
of  the  Northwestern,  you  hold  a  record 
for  intelligent,  faithful  and  successful 
service,  excelled  by  no  one. 

“It  'is  pleasant  for  me,  and  I  think  it 
also  will  be  for  you,  to  know  that  every 
officer  and  agent  of  our  grand  Company 
is  always  glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  good-will. 

“May  the  good  Lord  spare  you  many 
years  in  which  you  may  enjoy  in  ease 
and  comfort  the  love  of  family  and  that 
sincere  regard  and  affection  in  which 


you  are  and  have  always  been  held  by 
'•our  host  of  friends,  including 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(signed)  GEO.  C.  MARKHAM, 

President.” 

Together  Thirty  Years  Ago 

It  was  fitting  indeed,  that  John  I.  D. 
Bristol  should  be  one  of  the  guests  at 
this  dinner,  for  he  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
worked  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
desk  in  the  Chicago  General  Agency  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  over  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Bristol’s  remarks  were 
reminiscent,  referring  particularly  to 
great  advance  made  in  agency  work. 

Among  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
testimonial  dinner  to  Mr.  Atkinson 
were:  E.  J.  Thompson,  F.  H.  Trapha- 
gen,  R.  L.  Hershey,  C.  N.  Smith,  H.  S. 
Wells,  D.  E.  Osgood,  F.  A.  Cottrell,  O. 
C.  Cypiot,  A.  Meyeison,  W.  E.  Gulick, 
J.  B.  Brocas,  I.  Strauss,  I.  Sternberger, 
F.  H.  Gregory,  C.  W.  Powell,  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  A.  S.  Petty,  C.  J.  Burns,  Geo. 
H.  Gudebrod,  Thos.  Hanson,  O.  L. 
Gooding,  E.  N.  Christie,  Schuyler  Horn, 
Harry  Johnson,  G.  O.  L.  Frank,  Stanley 
Eno,  and  M.  W.  Griffin. 


CHILD’S  ENDOWMENT  POLICY 


Illinois  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Chicago,  Explains  One  of  Its 
Contracts 


The  Illinois  Life  makes  the  following 
explanation  of  its  child’s  endowment 
policy : 

“For  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
Illinois  Life  Insurance  Company  will 
issue  a  savings  endowment  contract  on 
the  lives  of  children  above  the  age  of 
one  year  and  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
information  regarding  that  contract 
may  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  you. 

“The  child’s  endowment  contract  is 
written  on  the  20-year  endowment  plan 
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only  and  at  the  premium  as  of  age 
twenty-one,  and  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  child  prior  to 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  which 
age  opportunity  is  given  of  coming  into 
full  insurance  benefits,  the  premiums 
paid  on  account  of  the  contract  with 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest 
shall  be  the  limit  of  the  Company’s 
liability. 

“When  the  holder  of  a  child’s  en¬ 
dowment  contract  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen,  subject  to  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  insurance  examination,  the 
policy  may  come  into  the  full  benefits 
provided  in  the  regular  20-year  endow¬ 
ment  policy  of  either  form.  Should  the 
policyholder  fail  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  the  policy  would  at  the 
end  of  its  twenty  years  mature  for  its 
full  endowment  value  the  same  as  any 
regular  endowment. 

“A  number  of  our  men  have  been 
using  this  child’s  endowment  contract 
very  successfully  as  they  find  that  the 
parents  of  most  young  children  are  in¬ 
terested  in  creating  a  savings  fund  for 
their  children,  and  this  contract  being 
in  the  mature  of  compulsory  savings 
makes  a  stronger  appeal,  as  well  as  in¬ 
sures  more  regularity  in  the  making 
of  the  deposits  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  savings  bank  actount. 

“To  secure  this  contract  no  medical 
examination  is  required,  the  Company’s 
agent  merely  being  required  to  certify 
as  to  the  apparent  good  health  and 
strength  of  the  infant. 

“The  same  compensation  is  allowed 
for  the  placing  of  child’s  endowment 
contracts  as  in  the  case  of  the  regular 
endowment  policies  ou  mature  lives. 
The  application  is  signed  by  the 
parent. 

“In  the  event  of  the  surrender  of  a 
child’s  endowment  contract  prior  to  its 
maturity  the  cash  values  are  the  same 
as  on  regular  20-year  endowment  is¬ 
sued  as  of  age  twenty-one.” 


MAY  NEED  DR.  STANTON 


Farmers'  National  Producers  to  Battle 
for  Beefsteak  and  Strawberry 
Shortcake  Dinner 


The  Farmers’  National  Life  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  issued  some  interesting  an¬ 
nouncements  regarding  the  contest, 
from  March  2  to  May  20,  for  paid-up 
business.  'The  announcement  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  baseball  journalese,  with  John 
M.  Stahl,  president  of  the  Company,  in 
charge  of  the  Stahl  White  Sox,  and 
Miles  J.  Furnas,  agency  director,  in 
charge  of  the  Furnas  Cubs. 

The  losing  club  is  to  give  the  winners 
a  beefsteak  and  strawberry-shortcake 
dinner.  Special  gold  prizes  are  to  be 
given  individual  winners.  S.  C.  Stanton, 
medical  director,  is  the  umpire.  As 
beer  goes  with  beefsteak  dinners,  and 
strawberry  shortcake  does  not.  go  with 
beer,  the  chances  are  that  Dr.  Stanton’s 
services  will  be  needed  in  a  dual 
capacity. 

The  Farmers’  National  says  of  its 
March,  1915,  business: 

“The  applications  for  insurance  re¬ 
ceived  by  this  Company  during  March, 
1915,  were  207  per  cent,  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  received  during  March,  1914.  The 
cost  per  $1,000  of  applications  in  1915 
was  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  Cost 
in  1914.  How  is  that  for  growth  in- the 
right  direction?” 


BOTH  ENDS  OF  CONTRACT 

In  purchasing  insurance  It  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  look  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  contract,  as  well  as  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  says  the  Bankers’  Life  of 
Lincoln.  If  you  are  offered  non-par¬ 
ticipating  insurance,  get  a  comparison 
of  what  that  kind  of  insurance  brings 
to  you  when  paid  up,  compared  with  the 
returns  that  participating  policies  pro¬ 
duce.  A  non-participating  policy  holds 
its  surplus  earnings  for  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  company,  while  a  participat¬ 
ing  policy  returns  to  you  the  surplus 
earnings.  If  the  earnings  are  con¬ 
served  through  the  deferred  dividend 
plan,  the  showing  will  be  all  the  more 
surprising. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  16,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


It  has  been  estimated 

Safeguarding  that  for  every  fourteen 
the  men  who  are  producers 

Agent  there  is  one  who  has 
reached  age  sixty-five  in 
want  and  now  supported  by  charity. 
The  same  authority  estimates  that 
there  are  over  70,000  persons  over  65 
in  Benevolent  Homes  (not  Alms¬ 
houses)  of  the  class  that  takes  in  those 
old  people  able  to  pay  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  for  a  measure  of  care 
during  their  last  years.  Every  large 
city  has  one  or  more  of  these  homes 
full  of  very  respectable  old  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  been  used  to  the 
comforts  and  a  good  share  of  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  but  who  find  that  their 
resources  have  not  lasted  quite  as  long 
as  their  lives.  In  many  of  these  cases 
friends  provide  the  small  sums  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  admission.  There  are 
few  sadder  sights  than  an  old  couple 
who,  after  half  a  century  of  married 
life,  are  facing  the  necessity  of  an  old 
folks’  home  without  the  few  hundred 
dollars  necessary.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
wiseacres  who  do  not  believe  in  endow 
ment  insurance  can  offer  a  better  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  safeguarding  the 
aged. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  recently  repor¬ 
ed  the  closing  of  the  St.  Louis  Home 
for  the  Aged  through  mismanagement, 
by  which  nine  old  ladies  may  be  turned 
out  on  the  streets  homeless  and  penni¬ 
less.  Each  of  these  old  women  paid 
entrance  fees  from  $200  to  $400.  One 
trouble,  perhaps,  the  main  trouble  with 
this  hojne  appears  to  have  been  that 
it  was  run  by  women,  who  with  the 
best  intentions  were  not  strong  on  fi¬ 
nance.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
calamity  to  the  inmates,  the  case  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  that  everyone,  whatever 
his  circumstances  may  be,  should  have 
some  of  his  insurance  on  the  endow¬ 
ment  plan  payable  under  Option  “C”  at 
age  65  or  70.  Thus  a  $5,000  endow¬ 
ment  payable  at  age  65  will  produce  a 
guaranteed  life  income  of  $410.55. 
Those  familiar  with  homes  for  the  aged 
will  know  that  the  inmate  who  has 
even  $5  a  month  of  spending  money  of 
her  own  is  an  aristocrat  in  the  old 
folks’  world. — Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Field  Notes. 

m  *  * 

One  of  the  greatest  wor- 
Are  ries  of  the  fighting  armies 
You  across  the  waters  is  the 

Loaded?  lack  of  ammunition.  The 
biggest  gun  in  the  world 
is  worthless  unless  there  is  the  where¬ 
withal  to  load  it.  You  cannot  scare  an 
army  by  pointing  an  empty  gun;  it  has 
got  to  be  fired  constantly  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  must  be  effective  or  it  won’t 
stop  the  brave  and  dauntless. 

Just  so  we  find  it  in  the  work  of  so¬ 
liciting  life  insurance.  Lifemen  who 
are  not  equipped  With  ammunition — 
who  are  not  loaded  to  the  full  with 
good,  sound  arguments — are  no  more 
than  sounding  brass.  They  may  chat¬ 
ter  and  make  a  noise  but  the  prospect 
refuses  to  tumble. 

“And  what  is  ammunition?”  asks  the 
International  Lifeman. 

“First,  we  should  say,  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  life  insurance,  and  second,  4s  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  the  policy  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  company.  It  won’t  do  to 
know  them  superficially,  and  it  won’t  do 
to  be  obliged  to  study  them  while  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  them.  They  must  be  so 
thoroughly  and  well  known  that  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  outline  can  be 
given  offhand  and  in  a  most  positive 
way. 

"We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  art 
of  closing  a  sale.  Many  seem  to  think 
It’s  a  kind  of  gift  rather  than  the  out¬ 
come  of  good  ammunition — a  thorough 


understanding  of  the  policy.  In  our 
opinion  getting  the  name  on  the  dotted 
line  results  directly  from  a  strong  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  proposition 
which  can  be  made  only  by  one  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  policy  he  is 
trying  to  sell.  Anything  shorter  than 
a  talk  which  the  prospect  is  bound  to 
recognize  as  proceeding  from  keen 
knowledge  of  what  the  Lifeman  is 
talking  about,  is  like  shooting  blank 
cartridges  and  expecting  to  bring  down 
game.  And  those  who  load  superficial¬ 
ly,  who  are  satisfied  with  a  smattering 
of  policy  knowledge,  are  veritably  using 
blank  cartridges.  They  may,  now  and 
then,  smother  someone  with  the  smoke 
by  close  contract,  but  the  shooting  will 
prove  unprofitable  both  to  the  Lifeman 
and  the  company. 

"Let  us  warn  you  to  be  certain  always 
that  your  supply  of  ammunition  is 
abundant  and  that  it  is  in  good,  usable 
condition,  and  when  it  is  so,  press  for¬ 
ward  and  get  the  range  and  your  shots 
will  be  certain  to  prove  effective.” 


LETTER  TO  POLICYHOLDERS 


Georgia  Insurance  Commissioner  Re 
ports  on  Condition  of  State 
Mutual  Life 


General  William  A.  Wright,  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  has  sent 
to  the  policyholders  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  of  Rome,  Ga.,  the  following  letter: 

To  policyholders  of  State  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Rome,  Ga. : 

Under  the  decree  of  Judge  Thomas 
of  the  Superior  Court,  Southern  Circuit, 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rome,  Ga.,  was  placed  in  my 
hands  on  January  15,  and  I  formally 
took  charge  of  the  Company’s  affairs  on 
January  27. 

Since  taking  charge  of  the  Company 
I  have  paid  off  all  accrued  approved 
death  claims,  and  all  death  claims  ma¬ 
turing  in  future  will  be  paid  promptly 
upon  approval.  I  am,  however,  directed 
by  the  court  not  to  pay  any  cash  sur¬ 
render  value  or  make  policy  loans  ex¬ 
cept  to  enable  the  policyholder  to  pay 
his  premiums. 

Results  of  Examination 

An  examination  of  the  Company’s  af¬ 
fairs  made  under  my  direction  upon 
taking  charge  of  it  shows  an  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  reserve  liability  of  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent.  I  believe 
this  impairment  can  be  made  good 
within  a  reasonable  time  by.  an  econom¬ 
ical  management  of  the  Company’s  af- 


TAX  ON  SECURED  DEBTS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

citizens  of  many  nations,  all  of  Whom 
would  be  indirectly  taxed  to  pay  the 
debts  of  New  York  State. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  if  he 
could  talk  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  conversation  for  two  hours 
he  thought  that  he  could  ■convTnce 
every  one  of  them  that  insurance  in  a 
mutual  life  insurance  company  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  at  all,  and  referred  to 
the  pending  widow’s  pension  bill  and 
to  the  much  higher  service  of  the  self- 
respecting  citizen  who  insured  Ms  own 
life  to  create  an  insurance  fund  for 
his  family. 

Paul  Cravath’s  Suggestion 

Paul  D.  Cravath,  speaking  for  Jacob 
H.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  sug¬ 
gested  the  re-enactment  of  the  secured 
debt  tax  law  so  as  to  exempt  secured 
debts  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  instead  of  forever,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  registration  fee  of  1  y2  per 
cent.  He  said  it  was  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  have  a  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 


fairs  by  this  department.  The  Company 
is  writing  no  new  business  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  a  very  considerable  reduction 
over  the  former  operating  expenses,  the 
agency  department  and  officers’  sala¬ 
ries  having  been  entirely  eliminated. 

Court  to  Direct  Operation 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department 
to  operate  the  Company  under  direction 
of  the  court  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  Company  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  it  to  be  returned 
to  the  policyholders  through  a  board  of 
directors  selected  by  the  policyholders 
with  the  approval  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.  This  I  trust  can  be  de¬ 
termined  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
and  you  will  be  advised  later  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  Whatever  is  done  will 
be  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy¬ 
holders,  it  being  a  mutual  Company 
and  the  property  of  the  policyholders. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Yancey  of  Rome 
has  been  appointed  Special  Deputy  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  in  active  Charge 
of  the  Company’s  affairs,  and  all  in¬ 
quiries  and  communications  concerning 
the  Company  should  be  addressed  to 
him. 


FIFTY  PER  CENT.  GAIN 


Good  Showing  By  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  Life  for  March — Commis¬ 
sioner  Addresses  Agency 

Northwestern  National  Life  reports  a 
gain  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  new  busi¬ 
ness  for  March,  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  South  Da¬ 
kota  agency  for  Northwestern  National 
Life  of  Minneapolis,  led  all  agencies  of 
the  Company  in  new  business  for 
March. 

A  part  time  banker  agent,  in  South 
Dakota,  wrote  and  paid  for  $50,000  of 
new  business  during  March. 

The  Company  reports  that  the  aver¬ 
age  age  at  death  for  all  losses  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  was  60  years. 

S.  D.  Works,  Insurance  Commissioner 
for  Minnesota,  addressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  White  &  Odell  State  Agency 
for  Northwestern  National  Life,  at  their 
regular  monthly  meeting  and  banquet. 
In  his  address,  which  was  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining,  he  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  compliment  the  management 
on  the  fine  showing  made  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  of  the  Company. 


Crowned  With  Success 
1914  Achievements 


Gains  made  during  year 


Surplus . $  834,026.52 

Income .  1,383,535.54 


Admitted  Assets..  5,069,774.67 
Insurance  in  Force  25,284,868. 00 


The  actual  death  losses  incurred  on 
$400,637,613.00  of  insurance  was  only 

55.2% 

of  the  Expected  Mortality  according 
to  the  American  Experience  Table. 


Gross  Interest  earned  on  mean 
ledger  assets  of  $97,995,842.29  was 

6.38% 

or  1  and  7/g.  times  the  amount  required 
to  maintain  the  reserve  on  existing 
policies. 


Dividends  apportioned  and  payable 
to  policyholders  during  1915, 

$3,656,585.74 

Equal  to  27%  of  the  total  premiums 
received^  on  both  participating  and 
non-participating  business. 


The  War  Proof  character  of  the 
Company’s  investments  conclusively 
proven.  Not  a  dollar  of  fluctuation 
or  shrinkage  in  over  seventy-six  mil¬ 
lions  of  mortgage  loans.  Demonstra¬ 
ting  that  the  best  security  on  earth  is 
the  earth  itself.  An  average  value 
of  over  $3.75  of  carefully  selected 
farm  lands  secures  each  $1.00  in¬ 
vested. 


Benefits  to  Policyholders 
Death  losses  and  ma¬ 
turing  endowments$6, 064,767.55 
Dividends  and 

other  payments .  5,243,433.64 

Increase  in  reserve 

and  special  funds..  4,587,852.10 

Total  Benefits . $ 15,896,053.29 

The  benefits  to  policyholders 
equal  $1.25  for  each  $1.00  of 
premium  paid. 

For  complete  financial  statement 
and  booklet  entitled  “The  Choice  of 
Company,”  address 

Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agents. 

2%  llnimt  (Crnlral 
Jnaurattrp  |(Cmnpamj 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 


April  16,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  CONTRACT 


Equitable  of  Iowa  Issues  Non-Partici 
pating  Monthly  Income  Policy — On 
Ordinary  Life  Plan 


The  Equitable  of  Iowa,  has  prepared 
rates  for  a  Non-Participating  Continu¬ 
ous  Monthly  Income  Policy,  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Ordinary  Life  Plan.  This 
will  be  issued  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  “$5,000  Non-Participating 
Ordinary  Life  Select  Policy,”  and  will 
not  be  issued  for  an  income  of  less 
than  $25  a  month.  We  are  quoting  the 
rates  for  this  policy  for  equal  ages  of 
insured  and  beneficiary,  and  also  with 
the  age  of  the  beneficiary  five  years 
younger  than  that  of  the  insured: 


Table  of  Rates  on 

Select 

Monthly  In- 

come  Policy- 

Reduce  on 

-$50  a 

Month 

Aire  of  Change  or  Death  BENEFICIAR  i 

Insured  of  Original 

Same 

rive  Years 

20 

Beneficiary 

_  $119.00 

Age 

$150.45 

Younger 

$156.20 

21 

_  121.55 

152.40 

158.40 

22 

_  124.35 

154.45 

160.70 

23 

_  127.25 

156.90 

163.15 

24 

_  130.20 

159.10 

165.60 

25 

_  133.35 

161.65 

168.15 

26 

....  136.70 

164.40 

171.00 

27 

_  140.20 

167.20 

174.15 

28 

_  143.85 

170.15 

177.20 

29 

_  147.70 

173.40 

180.45 

30 

_  151.75 

176.70 

183.90 

31 

_  156. Id 

180.45 

187.80 

32 

_  160.55 

184.30 

191.65 

33 

_  165.40 

188.45 

196.00 

34 

_  170.35 

192.55 

200.45 

35 

_  175.80 

197.30 

205.45 

36 

_  181.40 

202.15 

210.45 

37 

_  187.35 

207.40 

215.80 

38 

....  193.75 

213.05 

221.45 

39 

_  200.40 

219.00 

227.65 

40 

_  207.45 

225.35 

234.10 

The  full  schedule  of  rates  for  this 

policy  will  be  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
rate  book,  which  is  on  the  press  at  the 
present  time.  These  rates  will  be  found 
to  compare  most  favorably  with  those 
of  any  income  policy  now  being  issued 
by  other  companies. 

The  Company  has  also  prepared  rates 
for  a  Participating  Continuous  Monthly 
Income  Policy,  providing  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  income  for  ten  years  cer¬ 
tain  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  shall  survive. 


SAVED  A  UNIVERSITY 


Insurance  Money  Paid  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford,  Widow  of  First  President 
of  Pacific  Mutual 


How  Leland  Stanford,  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  and  a 
famous  California  millionaire,  took  out 
the  first  policy  issued  by  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life,  is  described  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  as  follows: 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Stanford, 
“that  my  husband  was  its  first  presi¬ 
dent  and  held  Policy  No.  1?  I  desire 
to  relate  a  bit  of  history  connected 
with  it  that  may  interest  you.  My 
husband  passed  away  on  June  23,  1893, 
and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
Mr.  Huntington  (who  had,  by  that  time, 
become  president  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Company)  was  asked  to  let  me 
know  what  he  could  do  for  me  for  I 
required  considerable  money  for  my 
personal  necessities  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  University,  whose  current  ex¬ 
penses  had  not  been  paid  for  several 
weeks  owing  to  inability  to  procure 
funds — and  what  do  you  think?  Mr. 
Huntington  sent  me  a  message  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  do  nothing.  A  day 
or  two  afterward  a  couple  of  boxes 
full  of  papers  were  sent  me  from  Mr. 
Stanford’s  office.  While  examining 
them,  with  the  assistance  of  my  secre¬ 
tary,  we  came  across  what  appeared  to 
be  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  the  life 
of  my  husband.  Examining  this  docu¬ 
ment  more  closely,  Miss  Berner,  my 
secretary,  remarked:  ‘Why,  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  life  insurance  policy.’ 
But  never  having  heard  my  husband 
say  that  he  had  effected  insurance  upon 
his  life,  I  remarked  that  it  must  be 
something  else.  A  day  or  two  after¬ 
ward,  Mr.  Wilson,  my  attorney,  called 


at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  returned  with 
a  check  for  $10,000,  the  amount  of  the 
policy.” 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  being  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  transaction,  re¬ 
minded  Mrs.  Stanford  that  the  check 
called  for  the  payment  of  nearly  $12,- 
000,  the  excess  being  for  accumulations 
upon  the  original  amount  of  $10,000. 
Resuming  the  conversation,  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ford  said:  “You  are  right;  I  recollect 
there  was  a  large  sum  paid  over  and 
above  the  original  amount  I  expected, 
which  astonished  me.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  I  did  with  the  money?  The 
very  first  thing  I  did  was  to  send  $1,- 
500  of  it  to  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  and  that  was  the 
money  that  kept  the  doors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  open;  but  for  that  money  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University 
would  have  been  closed,  perhaps  for¬ 
ever — who  knows?  We  had  been  for 
years  accustomed  to  the  use  of  all  the 
money  we  required,  but  so  great  was 
the  stringency  in  the  money  market,  at 
that  time  especially,  we  all  feared  that 
we  could  no  longer  obtain  any.  Just 
imagine  my  joy  and  the  relief  it  was  to 
me  to  receive  the  money,  the  most 
precious  legacy  that  has  ever  come  to 
me.” 


MEi.GE  TWO  OFFICES 


Alleh  D.  Wallis  Made  Agency  Director 
Independence  Branch  New  York 
Life  in  Philadelphia 


Two  branches  of  the  New  York  Life 
in  Philadelphia  have  been  consolidated 
and  are  being  operated  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Allen  D.  Wallis.  The  new 
agency  will  be  known  as  the  Independ¬ 
ence  and  quarters  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Commonwealth  building  on  the 
sixth  floor. 

Mr.  Wallis  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  managers  of  the  Company.  He 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1873,  and 
after  some  time  in  business  life  he  en¬ 
tered  the  life  insurance  field  with  the 
New  York  Life  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
promptly  demonstrated  his  ability  and 
fitness  for  the  work  and  advanced 
rapidly.  In  1902  he  was  transferred  to 
Philadelphia,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  a  prominent  factor. 

Mr.  Wallis  has  long  been  a  factor  in 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  members  and  he  is 
also  active  in  other  organizations  of  a 
social  and  business  nature. 


WESENDONCK  MONTH 


Agents  of  Germania  Life  Write  $2,900,- 
000  in  Honor  of  Vice-President 


The  month  of  March  was  designated 
by  the  Germania  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  field  force  as  “Wesendonck 
Month”  in  honor  of  Vice-President  Max 
A.  Wesendonck,  who  on  March  12t,h 
celebrated  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

The  field  organization  responded 
splendidly  writing  in  excess  of  $2,900,- 
000  of  new  insurance  in  Mr.  Wesen- 
donck’s  honor. 


METROPOLITAN  DIRECTORS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected: 

John  R.  Hegeman,  Thomas  L.  James, 
Joseph  P.  Knapp,  Haley  Fiske,  Thomas 
H.  Hubbard,  William  H.  Crocker,  Henry 
Ollesheimer,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Ecker,  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
Sir  William  Mackenzie,  John  Anderson, 
Alanson  B.  Houghton,  John  H.  Huddle¬ 
ston,  M.  D.;  Walter  C.  Humstone, 
Alexander  P.  E.  Kinnan,  William  Tem¬ 
ple  Emmet;  Otto  T.  Bannard,  Mitchell 
D.  Follansbee,  William  B.  Thompson, 
Joseph  P.  Day,  Otis  H.  Cutler,  Langdon 
P.  Marvin,  Albert  H.  Wiggin. 


The  Bankers’  Life  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
has  more  than  $8,300,000  assets  in  farm 
mortgages. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


Insurance  Company 

(Inoorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

_ _ _  ■ .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . . . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  In  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization, 
Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . 


.  $11,138,324.57 
*,410,670.62 
1,727,658.25 
99,256,046.00 
15,423,938.48 

(1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SUIT  OF  MAGAZINE  WRITER 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life,  appeared  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Brooklyn  this  week  and  de¬ 
nied  that  Miss  Sarah  Lynch,  a  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  had  been  promised  the 
management  of  a  woman’s  department 
of  the  Mutual  Life  if  she  wrote  a  pol¬ 
icy  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman. 
Mrs.  Harriman  denied  that  she  had 
promised  to  take  out  such  a  policy. 
Miss  Lynch  sued  the  Mutual  for  $2,500, 
claiming  breach  °f  contract. 


SET  FOR  $100,000,000  MARK 

Progress  toward  the  $100,000,000 
mark  in  business  in  force  set  by  the 
Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  as  its  accom¬ 
plishment  during  1915  was  somewhat 
more  marked  in  March  than  in  the  two 
previous  months  of  the  current  year. 
March  was  Aldrich  month,  and  a 
special  effort  for  production  was  made 
by  the  agency  force  in  honor  of  the 
Company’s  efficient  superintendent  of 
agents,  who  is  at  present  recovering 
from  two  operations  and  a  complete 
overhauling  made  at  the  Mayo’s  in 
Rochester.  The  result  was  a  total  of 
$1,526,300,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  for  that  month  last  year. 
This  brings  the  production  for  the  first 


quarter  of  1915  over  the  $4,000,000 
mark  and  with  a  little  added  energy 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  the  hun¬ 
dred  million  standard  will  float  from  the 
Company’s  banners  at  the  close  of 
December. 


FRANKLIN  MANN,  GEN.  AGENT 

Charles  F.  Junod  of  the  firm  of  Mann 
&  Junod,  general  agents  for  the  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life,  Brandeis  building, 
Omaha,  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  bond 
sales  department  of  Kountze  Brothers, 
New  York  city.  The  Company  has 
therefore  appointed  Franklin  Mann  as 
its  sole  general  agent  for  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory. 


OHIO  STATE  LIFE  FIGURES 

The  Ohio  State  Life,  of  Columbus, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
$1.54  of  assets  for  every  $1  of  liabilities 
to  policyholders.  Its  mortality  savings 
in  1914  was  50  per  cent.  Its  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  policyholders  since  July  25, 
1906,  are  $266,045.  The  Company’s  ad¬ 
mitted  assets  are  $753,355.  Its  gain  in 
premiums  collected  last  year  was  $78,- 
312.  The  first  life  policy  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  was  written  in  1906;  the  first 
health  and  accident  policy  in  1911. 
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UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21)91  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  S,  1819. 


TAXING  SECURED  DEBTS 
New  York  State  is  considering  a  bill 
to  tax  secured  debts.  It  would  mean 
a  levy  on  life  insurance  companies  of 
millions.  That  a  State  should  put  such 
a  crushing  tax  on  life  insurance 
companies  at  this  enlightened  day, 
when  the  benefits  of  insurance  are  so 
widely  known  end  recognized  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  Everyone  will  recall  the  horror 
with  which  the  East  received  the  news 
at  the  time  of  the  grasshopper  plague 
in  Kansas  that  mortgagees  need  not 
pay  their  indebtedness  until  they  were 
able  to  meet  their  indebtedness.  Now, 
New  York  State  contemplates  a  meas¬ 
ure  equally  as  populistic.  There  still 
remains  considerable  misapprehension 
regarding  the  assets  of  life  insurance 
companies.  They  are  at  best  only  nom¬ 
inal  assets,  as  was  so  ably  pointed  out 
by  R.  L.  Cox  in  his  talk  before  the 
Senate  committee.  If  New  York  calls 
upon  the  companies  to  contribute  so 
heavily  in  helping  to  make  up  the 
State’s  deficit,  the  relief  could  only  be 
temporary,  and  the  legislation  would 
prove  a  boomerang.  It  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  vicious  type  of  re¬ 
taliatory  legislation. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  ACTION 
The  New  York  Life  has  risen  su¬ 
perbly  to  a  situation  that  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  create  a  serious  schism  be¬ 
tween  companies  and  agents.  It  an¬ 
nounces  the  withdrawal  of  its  special 
policy,  paying  20  per  cent,  commission 
to  those  who  sell  it.  The  Company 
says:  “We  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
objections  of  the  agents  in  the  field 
to  these  forms  of  policies.”  It  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  will  win  wide  popu¬ 
larity,  and  will  help  clear  up  a  difficult 
situation. 


DIRECT  PAYMENTS 
In  the  minds  of  many  persons  the 
idea  prevails  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  au¬ 
thorizing  direct  settlements  between 
the  employer  and  his  injured  work¬ 
men  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
former  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter 
through  the  agency  of  the  insurance 
carriers.  Some,  too,  believe  that  it  is 
going  to  open  the  door  again  to  the 
practice  of  the  damage  suit  lawyers 
who  will  attempt  to  convince  the  claim¬ 
ants  that  the  law  is  so  complicated 
that  the  service  of  an  attorney  will 


be  needed  in  every  case  to  secure  pro¬ 
per  and  just  settlement  of  claims. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sound  argument  in  these  contentions. 
The  average  employer  wishes  his 
injured  workmen  to  receive  all  he  is 
entitled  to.  Many  employers  make  a 
practice  paying  disabled  employes  full 
wages  even  during  the  waiting  period 
of  fourteen  days.  If  the  disability  is 
prolonged  beyond  that  time  it  will  save 
the  injured  much  inconvenience  and 
privation  to  receive  two-thirds  of  his 
wages  every  week  on  regular  pay  days 
and  avoid  the  waste  of  time  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  hearings  and  tedious  delays 
while  grinding  the  cases  out  through 
the  machinery  of  the  State  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission. 

In  some  quarters  the  insurance  car¬ 
riers  are  regarded  as  heartless  institu¬ 
tions,  never  willing  to  relax  from  strict 
rules  and  unmindful  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  which  enter  into  those  cases,  yet 
instances  are  known  where  the  insur¬ 
ance  carriers  have  taken  pains  to  have 
claims  advanced  upon  the  compensa¬ 
tion  commission  calendar  to  secure  ad¬ 
vanced  payments  to  the  needy  injured 
out  of  funds  deposited  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  by  these  carriers. 

One  company  transacting  compensa¬ 
tion  business  reports  several  cases 
treated  by  it  in  this  manner.  Last 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


William  R.  Freeman,  independent  ad¬ 
juster  for  the  companies,  has  given 
much  to  the  fire  insurance  business  of 
this  country.  He  is  eighty-odd  years 
old  and  will  celebrate  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  first  insurance  connection 
this  year.  Mr.  Freeman  established  an 
insurance  agency  in  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  in  1865,  and  after  an  underwriting 
experience  covering  all  States  east  of 
the  Rockies,  he  became  an  independent 
adjuster  in  1894. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  business,  Mr.  Freeman  has 
given  his  three  sons,  Walter  A.  Free¬ 
man,  accountant  in  the  United  States 
head  office  of  the  Prussian  National; 
Charles  C.  Freeman,  chief  examiner  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  for  the  Philadelphia  Under¬ 
writers,  and  J.  Howard  Freeman,  spe¬ 
cial  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  local  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  to  the  insurance  fra¬ 
ternity. 

William  L.  Steel,  manager  of  the 
Western  department  of  the  Niagara; 
Walter  C.  Leach,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  F.  &  M.  of  Minneapolis, 
and  James  Grover,  special  agent  in 
Western  Massachusetts  for  the  New 
York  Underwriters  Agency,  also  had 
their  first  experience  as  insurance  men 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  his  has 
been  a  contribution  to  insurance  equal¬ 
led  by  few. 

• *  *  * 


week  the  company  provided  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  payment  of  $75  compensation  to 
a  worthy  injured  man  as  an  act  of 
convenience  to  him.  He  was  not  suffer¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  funds,  but  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  his  savings  bank  account 
which  was  earning  interest. 


ASKS  ABOUT  ORDER  OF  PURITANS 

Bakersfield,  Cal.,  April  1,  1916. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  — 
We  have  had  several  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  the  Independent  Order  of  Puritans, 
an  assessment  insurance  concern  with 
which  company  several  local  people 
life  insurance  policies.  Can  you  give 
us  an  idea  where  we  can  get  a  line  on 
this  concern?  Their  address  is  West- 
inghouse  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  see  fit  to  give  us 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  writer 
has  recently  become  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper. 

O.  R.  KAMPRATH, 
Assistant  Cashier  Security  Tr.  Co. 

The  home  office  is  in  Pittsburgh.  C. 
I.  Link,  of  Columbus,  O.,  is  Supreme 
President.  It  commenced  business  as 
an  order  in  March,  1903.  Rate  on  $1,- 
000,  age  30,  is  $1.76.  Cost  of  manage¬ 
ment  per  member  during  1914  was  $2.47. 
Cost  of  management,  1914,  was  $28,067. 
Deaths  per  1,000  beneficiary  members, 
1914,  were  nine.  Average  age,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1915,  was  39.1  years.  Number  of 
assessments,  twelve  each  year.  Bene¬ 
fits  paid  in  1914,  $98,467.  Total  amount 
of  insurance  in  force,  1914,  $13,939,442. 
Total  benefit  membership  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  January  1,  1915,  10,922.  Number  of 
subordinate  lodges,  January  1,  1915, 
511.  Cost  of  joining,  $10.  Total  assets, 
January  1,  1915,  $158,168;  total  liabili¬ 
ties,  January  1,  1915,  $29,186.  Jurisdic¬ 
tion:  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Texas,  Montana,  California,  New 
Mexico,  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

Special  features:  Rates  based  on 
American  Experience  Table  and  four 
per  cent,  interest.  Men  and  women  ad¬ 
mitted.  Pays  monthly  annuities,  sick, 
accident,  old  age,  disability  and  funeral 
expenses. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


Seven  jitney  bus  accidents  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Grand  Rapids  on  one  day  last 
week.  One  bus  hit  a  telegraph  pole  and 
six  people  were  injured.  The  other  ac¬ 
cidents  were  not  so  serious. 


J.  V.  Barry,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life, 
is  in  the  Middle  West  this  week.  He 
made  two  speecnes  in  Michigan  and 
will  also  talk  before  the  Buffalo  Life 
Underwriters’  Association.  Mr.  Barry 
took  with  him  a  brand  new  crop  of 
stories,  including  one  relating  to  the 
braggadocio  of  a  man  who  said  that 
his  city  was  next  to  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  “How  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  that?”  he  was  asked.  “I 
d'dn’t  know  Yonkers  was  such  a  large 
place.”  “It  isn’t,  but  it's  the  next  town 
to  New  York  city,  as  you  travel  along 
the  Hudson  River.” 

*  *  * 

Frederick  White,  of  White  &  Odell, 
State  agents  for  Northwestern  National 
Life,  for  Minnesota,  was  operated  on 
for  appendicitis,  March  15th.  Mr. 
White  is  now  convalescing. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Baright,  formerly  with  the 
Prudential,  is  now  specializing  in  finan¬ 
cial  and  trust  company  advertising,  and 
in  municipal  and  chamber  of  commerce 
development. 

*  *  * 

Augustus  H.  Knoll,  of  the  Aetna  Life 
in  Buffalo,  has  seen  the  casualty  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  Company  grow  from  $208 
premiums  a  year  to  $500,000  a  year  in 
the  Buffalo  district.  He  had  a  good 
share  in  the  making  of  this  record. 

*  *  * 

S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  independent  actu¬ 
ary,  left  on  Sunday  of  this  week  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  make  examinations  of 
the  remaining  companies  domiciled  in 
California  for  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  that  State.  Mr.  Wolfe’s  last 
trip  caused  a  blaze  of  excitement  and 
several  court  proceedings. 

*  *  * 

R.  M.  Bissell,  president  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire,  has  returned  from  Cuba. 


RATE  INVESTIGATION 

An  investigation  of  fire  insurance 
rate-making  was  begun  in  Michigan 
last  week,  by  Commissioner  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Winship.  A  test  case  may  be  made 
with  the  Liverpool,  London  &  Globe 
and  the  Commonwealth  as  defendants. 

“The  two  companies  were  said  to 
have  united  to  coerce  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  agency  from  allowing  policyholders 
to  pay  premiums  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments,”  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Henry  Evans,  president  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental,  will  visit  the  Coast  next  week. 


WILLIAM  S.  NAULTY 


William  S.  Naulty,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  Jos.  M.  Byrne  &  Co., 
Newark — the  other  vice-president  be¬ 
ing  C.  S.  Pope — is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  fire  insurance  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  knows  all  angles  of  fire  in¬ 
surance,  having  been  an  agent,  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent  and  a  broker.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness-getter  he  is  said  to  have  few 
equals  in  the  East.  In  New  Jersey  he 
is  a  power.  From  the  start  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  Jersey.  . 

Mr.  Nautly  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
and  was  educated  there  and  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  After  considerable  experience  in 
the  New  York  field  he  went  to  Newark, 
where  in  1898  he  entered  the  agency 
field.  Until  1901  he  was  a  special 
agent.  Then  he  went  with  Jos.  M. 
Byrne  &  Co.  He  served  ably  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of 
Newark,  and  he  has  also  done  good 
work  on  the  executive  and  legislative 
committees  of  the  Fire  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Drug  and  Chemical 
Club  of  New  York,  the  Baltusrol  Golf 
Club  and  other  organizations. 

To  field  men  he  is  known  affection¬ 
ately  as  “Bill”  Naulty.  Always  a  friend 
of  young  men  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
a  large  number  of  them  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  offices,  or  lent  his  influence  for 
them  to  obtain  a  field  position. 

*  *  * 

C.  H.  Aiken,  of  the  New  York  Life, 
recently  decided  to  insure  every  one  of 
the  eleven  employes  of  a  creamery  in 
Newport,  Vt.  Up  to  date  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  nine  applications  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  concentration. 


STANDARD’S  NEW  POLICY 

The  new  “Superior”  policy  of  the 
Standard  Accident  was  put  on  the 
market  last  week.  The  special  feature 
of  the  policy  is  that  it  pays  the  medical 
expenses  up  to  $50,  if  the  sickness 
is  fatal,  without  any  additional  charge. 
It  sells  for  a  dollar  a  month. 


The  fire  chief  of  Pittsfield,  decided 
last  week  that  the  city  was  not  harbor¬ 
ing  a  “firebug.”  Ever  since  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  fire  three  years  ago,  the 
cry  of  “firebug”  continually  bobs  up. 


T.  J.  Falvey,  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding,  was  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday. 


DIFFICULT  BUILDING  LOSSES 

DISCUSSED  BY  W.  R.  FREEMAN 

Extracts  From  Veteran  Adjuster's  Talk 
Before  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York 


William  R.  Freeman,  a  veteran  New 
York  adjuster,  prepared  a  paper  on  loss 
adjustments  that  was  read  before  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  yet  delivered. 

The  following  cases  were  described 
by  Mr.  Freeman: 

Difficult  Cases 

Stone  work  chipped  or  spoiled  by 
fire,  outside  of  a  building — the  struc¬ 
tural  strength  not  weakened  in  the 
least  degree — can  'be  repaired  so  that 
the  small  damage  cannot  be  seen. 

Claim  is  invariably  made  for  new 
stone  work.  In  one  of  my  cases  a  claim 
involving  the  building  of  a  scaffolding 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  twelfth  floor, 
the  appraisers  awarded  the  full  cost 
(•some  $600)  which  the  companies  paid. 
Needless  to  say,  the  stone  work  was 
neither  removed  nor  repaired  and  the 
claimant  pocketed  the  amount  awarded. 
In  other  cases,  I  have  found  it  more 
prudent  to  compromise,  even  where  un¬ 
just  claim  is  made. 

In  another  case,  water  from  one 
sprinkler  went  down  the  side  of  an 
elevator  shaft. 

Claim  was  made  for  new  cables.  A 
joint  electrical  test  was  made  by  the 
company’s  electrician  and  the  electri¬ 
cian  of  the  assured,  who  each  agreed 
that  no  damage  could  be  seen,  but  the 
cable  expert  claimed  that  a  damage 
might  show  up  at  some  future  time. 

Seven  months  after  the  claim  was 
made,  the  cables  showing  no  damage, 
the  claim  of  $358  was  compromised. 
Seventeen  months  after  the  Are  the 
cables  were  still  in  use. 

Old  Buildings 

A  fire  occurred  in  a  large  old  build¬ 
ing  occupied  as  stores  and  offices.  The 
authorities  refused  to  allow  any  elec¬ 
trical  repairs  to  ibe  made,  but  com¬ 
pelled  the  removal  of  all  the  electrical 
work  in  the  entire  building — extending 
to  the  Edison  main  in  the  street. 

Claim  was  made  for  loss  and  damage, 
in  all  $23,084. 

Award  of  appraisers,  $9,848. 

Another  claim  in  an  old  building  was 
made,  involving,  among  other  things, 
new  work  for  old.  The  insured,  when 
an  appraisal  was  suggested,  demanded 
that  the  company  take  their  adjuster 
off  and  substitute  another  in  his  place, 
which  was  refused  and  the  insured  told 
that  his  loss  would  be  adjusted  by  the 
company’s  adjuster  on  its  merits.  As 
the  mortgage  was  being  foreclosed,  a 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  over  $18,000 
was  made  with  the  mortgagee  at 
$10,000. 

Claim  was  made  on  estimate  present¬ 
ed  of  '$1,100.  Appraisal  being  insisted 
upon,  a  second  estimate  was  presented, 
dated  the  same  day  as  the  first,  for 
$720;  the  loss  was  settled  at  $670. 

In  another  case,  estimate  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  $1,215. 

Loss  was  settled  at  $700. 

Assured  wanted  entire  building  gone 
over. 

A  contract  of  sale  was  made  by  a 
building  company,  title  to  be  passed 
January  1.  On  December  1,  eleven 
days  after  the  contract  was  made,  but 
a  month  before  papers  were  to  be 
passed,  a  fire  occurred.  Claim  was 
made  for  $1,900,  which  included  actual 
loss  or  damage,  and  also  expense  of 
putting  entire  premises  in  order  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  new  owner-to-be. 
Claim  was  settled  at  estimate  of  com¬ 
panies’  builder,  $950. 

Freight  Elevator  Incident 
A  tenant  leases  a  building  in  which 
there  was  and  had  been  for  some  time 
a  large  stable  and  wagon  elevator.  He 
has  made  all  the  repairs  for  some  years 
— so  long  that  he  claims  that  the  ele¬ 


vator  is  his  property  and  insures  it 
as  such  in  bis  contents  policies — which 
read  “including  freight  elevator.’’ 

The  owner  of  the  building  also  in¬ 
sures  “elevators  with  appurtenances 
and  connections.” 

The  tenant,  without  notice  to  any  of 
the  companies,  makes  the  repairs  of 
the  damage  caused  by  the  fire,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $145,  and  claims  that  amount  of 
the  companies  insuring  contents,  which, 
of  course,  was  not  allowed  by  them;’ 
the  building  companies  paying  the 
amount  as  they  properly  should. 

Apartment  House  Loss 

A  party  has  a  loss  in  an  apartment 
house,  estimated  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany's  contractor  at  $150.  He  makes 
an  appointment  with  the  owner  to  go 
over  with  him  the  details  of  his  claim 
O'f  $525 ;  is  met  by  the  lessee,  who  says 
be  is  the  same  as  the  owner,  as  he  has 
a  three  years'  lease,  that  he  must  be 
satisfied  and  not  the  owner,  and  that 
the  work  must  be  done  to  his  satis¬ 
faction;  that  he  directed  the  making  of 
the  exorbitant  estimate  and  specifica¬ 
tions  presented  by  the  owner,  and  that 
he  was  sure  that  he  could  get  the 
owner  to  take  $300  if  the  company 
would  make  that  offer;  and  if  they 
would  not  make  that  offer,  he  would 
sue  the  company. 

Needless  to  say,  the  adjuster  refused 
to  treat  with  the  lessee  or  to  recognize 
him  in  the  settlement,  which  was  made 
at  about  the  estimate  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  builder,  after  an  appraisal  had 
been  demanded. 

Over-Payments 

The  footings  of  building  losses  ad¬ 
justed  (by  me,  taken  from  four  differ¬ 
ent  period's,  show  amount  claimed] 
$579,837  adjusted  for  $374,397,  being  an 
average  of  64y2  per  cent,  of  amounts 
claimed. 

An  analysis  separating  into  classes  of 
those  over  $2,000,  and  of  $1/000  to 
$2,0'0|0 — shows  adjustment  at  66  per 
cent,  of  amounts  claimed. 

Losses  of  $200  to  $1,000—59  per  cent., 
of  amounts  claimed. 

The  average  of  all  as  shown  above, 
being  64 yz  per  cent.,  or  reversing  the 
figures,  the  insured  claimed  55  per  cent, 
more  than  was  received  in  settlement. 

If  we  consider  that  “proper  deduction 
for  depreciation”  is  seldom  considered, 
and  that  most  claims  are  settled  at  an 
amount  exceeding  what  would  fairly 
indemnify  the  claimant  for  his  loss,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  aggregate, 
the  insurance  companies  pay  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  more  than  actual  indem¬ 
nity. 

This  over-payment  might  be  reduced 
by  more  careful  adjustments  conducted 
by  more  experienced  adjusters. 

And  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me 
to  say  it,  by  giving  less  weight  to  the 
plea  of  the  brokers’  demands  that  their 
clients  must  be  satisfied  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  their  claims. 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


HR 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


ESCAPE  $100,000  LOSS 


MANSFIELD’S  VIEWS 


marsh  &  Mclennan  line 


Get  Marine  Business  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway — How  Business  is 
Placed 


Marsh  &  McLennan  have  secured  the 
entire  marine  schedule  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  This  business  was 
formerly  controlled  by  Willis  Faber  & 
Co.,  of  London,  for  whom  Johnson  & 
Higgins  placed  some  of  the  business  in 
this  country.  The  greater  portion  has 
now  been  placed  in  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  companies. 


The  bill  of  Representative  Knutson  of 
Minnesota,  to  amend  section  3306,  gen¬ 
eral  statutes  of  the  State,  relating  to 
when  and  how  assessments  shall  be 
made  by  mutual  fire  companies,  was 
passed  last  week  by  the  House. 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters 
recently  decided  that  they  would  hold 
weekly  fellowship  luncheons,  and  the 
first  one  took  place  in  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Hotel  Wednesday. 


Films  Removed  From  Room  in  Lubin  Connecticut  Commissioner  Says  That 
Plant  Ten  Minutes  Before  Re-Insurance  Companies’  Experi- 

P're  ence  Should  Be  Reported 

Moving-picture  hazards  are  increasing 
and  writing  these  lines  is  regarded  by 
many  underwriters  as  more  or  less  of 
a  gamble.  The  companies  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  last  week  in  the  Lubin  Com¬ 
pany’s  loss  at  Betzwood,  outside  of 
Philadelphia.  The  fire  occurred  in  the 
projecting  room  of  a  building  where 
films  were  being  tested,  before  being 
shipped.  While  an  operator  was  grind¬ 
ing  a  machine  there  was  an  explosion, 
the  room  soon  becoming  enveloped  !n 
flames.  Ten  minutes  before  more  than 
$100,000  worth  of  films  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  room.  The  companies  were 
extremely  fortunate,  for  the  loss  was 
only  1  per  cent,  of  the  insurance.  About 
$384/000  is  carried  in  the  Betzwood 
risk. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters’ 

Association  some  time  ago  adopted  the 
following  film  clause,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  being  rapidly  adopted  all  over 
the  country: 

“It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 

1.  The  value  of  all  negatives,  the 

subjects  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
leased  on  the  market  fifteen 
(15)  days  or  more  prior  to  any 
loss  or  damage  shall  be  limited 
to  not  exceeding  (50)  cents  per 
lineal  foot,  and  that 

2.  The  value  of  all  other  negatives, 

not  released,  shall  be  limited 
in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  to 
the  cost  of  original  production, 

but  not  to  exceed  $ .  per 

lineal  foot  and  'that 

3.  '  The  value  of  all  positives,  colored 

or  otherwise,  shall  be  limited 
in  case  of  loss  or  damage  to 
not  exceeding  five  (5)  cents 
per  lineal  foot,  and  that 

4.  Negatives  and-or  positives  the 

subject  of  which  are  censored 
are  not  covered  by  this  policy.” 


In  his  annual  report  Commissioner 
Mansfield  of  Connecticut,  in  discussing 
classification,  said  in  part: 

“The  plan  has  not  been  universally 
adopted  by  the  companies.  It  is  in  its 
operations  confined  to  direct  writing 
companies,  so  that  the  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  re-insurance  are  eliminated. 
Some  companies  are  afraid  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  have  not  entered  into  the 
arrangement;  others  have  their  own 
system  of  classification  and  hesitate 
about  co-operating  in  arranging  for 
another;  still  others  are  afraid  of 
legislative  action  by  individual  States 
which  will  be  burdensome  and  quite 
out  of  accord  with  the  co-operative  plan 
proposed;  still  again,  many  mutuals 
think  that  they  are  so  much  a  class  by 
themselves  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  operation  of  any  such  plan, 
either  by  agreement  or  by  legislation. 

“In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  and  much  is  to 
be  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  matter,  also  referred  to  in  my  re¬ 
port  of  a  year  ago,  remains  substan¬ 
tially  as  it  did  then.  The  committee 
in  charge  has  further  considered  ft 
during  the  year,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  legislation  has  as  yet  been 
enacted  anywhere  in  relation  thereto.” 


BUFFALO  ELECTION 

Buffalo  Association  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  elected  these  officers  recently: 
F.  L.  A.  Cady,  president;  E.  B.  Eggert 
vice-president;  W.  H.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary;  L.  G.  Morgan,  treasurer. 


A  bill  to  revise  the  annual  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  was 
passed  by  the  Minnesota  House  last 
week. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  16,  1915. 


EXAMINE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


policyholders  residing  in  the  respective 
States.  In  accordance  with  a  ruling  pf 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 


Method  of  Reporting  Its  Capital  Ap¬ 
proved — Assets,  $1,429,586; 
Surplus,  $778,967 


The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  completed  its  report  on  the 
City  of  New  York  Insurance  Company. 
The  total  admitted  assets  are  $1,429,- 
586;  its  surplus  to  policyholders  is 

$778,967.  .  .  .  , 

The  Company  was  incorporated  in 
the  year  1905  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 
and  a  surplus  paid  in  of  $300,000.  In 
the  year  1909  the  capital  tvas  increased 
to  $500,000  by  the  issue  of  three  thous¬ 
and  shares  of  stock  of  a  par  value  of 
$100  each,  which  were  disposed  of  at 
$200  per  share  to  provide  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  paid  in  surplus  of  $300,000. 

Increased  Capital  Stock 
On  July  1st,  1913,  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders,  a  resolution 
was  adapted,  the  substance  being  as 
follows: 

That  the  capital  stock  of  the 
•City  of  New  York  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  be  increased  from  the  present 
amount  thereof,  to  wit:  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000,  to  consist  of  ten 
thousand  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$100  each,  by  the  issue  of  five 
thousand  shares  of  new  stock  of 
the  par  value  of  $100  per  share. 

On  date  of  this  examination  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  disposed  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$100  of  the  proposed  new  issue  of  five 
thousand  shares  at  $200  per  share,  re¬ 
ceiving  therefor  $166,400,  which  sum 
has  been  equally  divided  between  the 
capital  and  the  surplus.  The  moneys 
paid  in  by  the  subscribers  to  the  new 
issue  has  been  verified  from  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  books  of  accounts,  and  a  further 
verification  of  the  stock  certificate 
books  in  connection  with  the  stock 
ledger  show  that  on  December  31st, 
1914,  the  Company’s  capital  account 
was  the  sum  of  $583,200,  consisting  of 
fifty-eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
shares  of  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100 
each.  The  Company  reports  its  capital 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  include  such 
amounts  as  may  have  been  subscribed 
and  paid  to  its  authorized  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  This  method  of  reporting 
its  capital  appears  to  have  been  ap¬ 
proved,  inasmuch  as  a  certificate  of 
compliance  was  issued  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Company  showing  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $580,000  as  of  December 
31st,  1913.  On  December  31st,  1914,  the 
paid-up  capital  was  found  to  be  the 
sum  of  $583,200,  which  will  necessitate 
a  new  certificate  from  the  department 
to  warrant  the  Company  reporting  its 
capital  in  said  amount. 

Virginia  Bonds 

On  December  31st,  1914,  the  Compa¬ 
ny  had  on  deposit  w’ith  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
bonds  of  a  par  value  of  $30,000,  and  a 
market  value  of  $27,600,  and  with  the 
State  of  Georgia  securities  of  a  par 
value  of  $10,000,  and  a  market  value  of 
$10,200.  These  deposits  are  preferred, 
being  held  solely  for  the  protection  of 


the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  deduct  in  this  report,  under  the 
heading  of  “Assets  Not  Admitted,’’ 
$21,494.37,  representing  the  market 
value  of  the  deposit  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  in  excess  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  liability  charged  by  the  Company 
on  account  of  the  business  transacted 
in  such  State.  The  securities  owned 
by  the  Company  were  valued  at  rates 
furnished  by  the  audit  bureau  of  this 
department  as  of  June  30th,  1914,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  book  value  of  the  se¬ 
curities  on  December  31st,  1914,  as  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Company’s  books,  was 
$1,093,337.88.  The  market  value,  using 
June  30th,  1914,  quotations,  was  $954,- 
624,  or  a  difference  of  $138,713.88, 
which  sum  has  been  deducted  under 
the  heading  of  “Assets  Not  Admitted”; 
had  the  valuation  of  securities  been 
made  as  of  December  31st,  1914,  there 
would  have  resulted  a  further  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $82,797. 

The  Company  reported  the  amount  of 
its  unearned  premium  fund  in  its  an¬ 
nual  statement  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statement  blank, 
commonly  known  as  the  fifty  per  cent, 
basis.  The  fund  computed  on  this  basis 
amounted  to  $560,671.17,  which  sum 
was  found  to  be  approximately  correct. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  examination 
the  unearned  premium  fund  was  com¬ 
puted  on  a  monthly  basis,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  was  found  to  be  the  sum  of  $569,- 
007.43,  or  $8,336.16  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  on  a  50  per  cent, 
basis. 


THEORIES  OF  GASOLINE  IGNITION 


Manager  Pulled  Motor  Switch  Furnish¬ 
ing  Spark  That  May  Have  Caused 
Explosion 


The  storage  of  volatile  inflammable 
oils  in  gravity  tanks  above  ground  is  a 
condition  always  fraught  with  great 
danger  and  should  be  prohibited  as  in 
the  case  of  garages. 


This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
in  a  report  on  the  explosion  which 
burned  the  Crew-Levick  Co.’s  oil  stor¬ 
age  station  in  Brooklyn.  The  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  plant  was  that  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  gasolene  and  kerosene  oil  station, 
and  the  explosion  caused  considerable 
interest  among  engineers  and  under¬ 
writers.  In  discussing  the  explosion 
Mr.  Stewart  said: 

Story  of  the  Explosion 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion  there 
was  a  Long  Island  Railroad  switching 
locomotive  attached  to  two  tank  cars 
standing  on  the  siding  leading  to  the 
Long  Island  freight  yards,  the  locomo¬ 
tive  being  directly  in  front  of  the  grav¬ 
ity  tank  building.  The  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  observed  oil  flowing  from  the 
Montauk  avenue  door  of  the  building. 
He  told  four  small  boys  who  were  also 
watching  the  flow  of  oil  to  run  to  the 
office  and  tell  the  bookkeeper.  They 
did  so  returning  immediately  to  the 
tank  building.  The  bookkeeper  went 
to  the  Atlantic  avenue  side  of  the  yard 
and  told  the  manager  who  at  the  time 
was  closing  the  Atlantic  avenue  yard 
gates,  that  the  oil  was  overflowing.  The 
manager  entered  the  building;  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  a  terrific  explosion  occur¬ 
red  practically  demolishing  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  tanks  fell  and  the  gasolene 
and  kerosene  flowed  over  the  ground 
burning.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
there  was  no  explosion  in  these  tanks. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  was  toward 
the  northwest.  The  Montauk  avenue 
door  from  which  the  gasolene  was  ob¬ 
served  flowing  was  found  nearly  200 
feet  distant  in  this  direction.  The  man¬ 
hole  cover  on  the  top  of  the  gasolene 
tank  was  observed,  immediately  after 
the  explosion,  hanging  by  one  stud  bolt. 
The  other  studs  were  broken  off,  but 
the  fractures  were  rusted  and  darkened 
as  if  they  had  been  broken  a  long  time. 
If  such  was  the  case,  then  the  manhole 
cover  was  practically  only  laid  on  top 
of  the  tank,  and  when  the  tank  had 
been  filled  by  the  pump  the  gasolene 
flowed  over  the  edges  at  the  manhole, 
over  the  floor  and  down  the  open  stairs. 


There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  igni¬ 
tion  of  the  gasolene.  The  first  is  that 
it  was  ignited  from  the  firebox  or 
sparks  from  the  chimney  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  only  15  feet  distant  from  the 
building.  The  other  is  that  the  man¬ 
ager  inside  pulled  the  motor  switch 
which  furnished  the  spark  necessary  to 
ignite  the  explosive  mixture  of  gasolene 
and  air  in  the  house.  This  latter  theory 
seems  rather  more  probable  as  the 
main  explosion  was  inside  the  house,  it 
occurred  immediately  after  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  manager,  and  a  strong 
southwest  wind  outside  would  have 
tended  to  dissipate  the  vapors  on  the 
outside. 

Damage 

The  tank  house  was  practically  de¬ 
molished.  The  contents  of  the  tanks 
were  burned  except  about  a  barrel  of 
gasolene,  which  with  considerable 
water  was  found  in  the  gasolene  tank 
after  the  fire.  The  cab  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive  was  practically  burned  off;  the  en¬ 
gine  was  not  so  seriously  injured  that 
it  could  not  be  removed  under  its  own 
power.  The  contents  of  the  under¬ 
ground  gasolene  and  kerosene  tanks 
were  intact.  Many  windows  in  the 
vicinity  were  shattered  by  the  concus¬ 
sion. 

Conclusions 

The  storage  of  volatile  inflammable 
oils  in  gravity  tanks  above  ground  is  a 
condition  always  fraught  with  great 
danger  and  should  be  prohibited  as  in 
the  case  of  garages  and  similar  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  motor  room  in  this  case  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  pump  room  directly 
by  a  door  opening.  Access  to  such 
motor  rooms  should  be  only  by  doors 
to  the  outer  air. 


M.  J.  QUINN  WITH  HOME 

M.  J.  Quinn,  one  of  the  best  known 
automobile  underwriters  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
automobile  department  of  the  Home  In¬ 
surance  Company  this  week.  Mr.  Quinn 
entered  the  insurance  business  with 
the  Commercial  Union  almost  twenty 
years  ago.  He  then  went  with  Sewall 
&  Alden,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
going  with  the  Home. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
that  the  records  of  some  mutuals  may 
not  be  available  to  the  Actuarial  Bureau 
the  experience  on  dwellings  and  barns 
will  be  most  illuminative,  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  fairly  good  index  of  the  burning 
ratio. 

How  Coast  Men  Fell  Into  Line 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  underwriters  are  co-operating  with 
the  Actuarial  Bureau  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  Bureau’s  experience  with  L. 
H.  Williams,  an  adjuster  of  the  Pac  fie 
Coast.  Mr.  Williams  scon  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  bureau  began  writ¬ 
ing  letters  asking  for  light  on  various 
points.  These  letters  were  numerous 
and  took  up  line  of  procedure  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  some  of  them  apparently 
knotty.  The  Bureau  answered  each 


fication.  Every  man  on  the  street 
knows  that  the  North  British  &  Mer¬ 
cantile’s  classification  has  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  up-to-date  and  as  complete  as 
could  be  made.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
companies  to  install  the  electric  tabu¬ 
lating  machines  and  has  served  as  a 
model  for  numerous  companies.  It  has 
often  been  a  custom  for  underwriters 
in  establishing  classification  to  come 
over  to  the  North  British  office  and 
make  a  study  of  their  system.  In  pick¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dannels  and  Mr.  Lum  the  Ac¬ 
tuarial  Bureau  secured  men  who  know 
every  angle  of  classification. 

How  Cards  are  Reported  and  Filed 

The  detail  of  the  filing  system  and 
tabulating  work  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau 
is  under  the  direction  of  R.  E.  Fletcher, 
of  the  Library  Bureau.  Mr.  Fletcher 
is  an  expert  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
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point  brought  up  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
one  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
loss  men  of  California  he  submitted  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  paper  a  complete 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bureau  is  operating.  So  complete  and 
accurate  was  this  paper  that  there  has 
not  been  a  letter  of  any  moment  from 
California  since  that  time,  and  cards 
have  arrived  with  complete  information. 
In  Atlanta  a  similar  intelligence  was 
shown  in  gathering  information  about 
methods  of  furnishing  loss  data. 

Writings 

So  far  as  writings  are  concerned 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  determined  a  a 
to  method  of  reporting.  The  term 
business  offers  numerous  complications 
in  ■  particular.  In  New  York  city  and 
other  large  centers  heavy  insurance  is 
written  for  a  few  days  to  cover  storage, 
railroad  and  other  lines.  Sometimes 
an  interval  of  a  few  days  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  termination  of  a  risk  before 
the  same  amount  is  again  written.  It 
may  be  rather  difficult  for  companies 
to  strike  the  average  of  these  writings. 
Careers  of  Messrs.  Lum  and  Dannels 

The  principal  work  at  the  Actuarial 
Bureau  is  divided  between  C.  H.  Lum, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board,  and  E.  R.  Dannels.  Both 
are  ideal  men  for  the  positions.  A 
Columbia  man  Mr.  Lum  had  experience 
in  various  lines  until  1895  when  he 
joined  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters,  starting  as  an  electrical  in¬ 
spector.  Later  he  was  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fire  Prevention — a  commit¬ 
tee  hy  the  way  that  is  doing  some  of 
the  most  constructive  work  in  America 
and  whose  advice  is  constantly  sought 
by  the  largest  cities  in  the  country, 
and  small  cities,  too,  quite  often.  He 
made  inspections  of  various  cities  and 
was  then  moved  to  the  home  office. 
After  the  Salem  conflagration  it  was 
recalled  that  Mr.  Lum  made  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  that  city  eight  years  ago,  the 
fire  corroborating  his  report  in  practic¬ 
ally  every  detail. 

Mr.  Dannels  is  an  extremely  valuable 
man  who  has  had  a  broad,  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  insurance  conditions, 
which  are  used  to  good  effect.  After 
leaving  school  he  went  with  the  Union 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
continuing  until  that  company  merged 
with  the  Spring  Garden.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  its  secretary.  He  joined 
the  North  British  &  Mercantile,  and 
for  a  long  time  had  charge  of  its  classi- 


It  is  too  early  yet  to  get  any  statistics 
of  fires  that  are  complete  because  in 
cases  of  multiple  company  cards  a  few 
companies  may  not  yet  have  reported. 
For  instance,  the  cards  on  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  conflagration  are  still 
coming  in.  To  those  interested  in 
statistics,  however,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  cards  last  month  averaged 
2,8'(>0  a  day.  This  average  is  'being 
kept  up,  and  will  give  underwriters 
some  inkling  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  detailed  work. 

The  following  in  brief  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  after 
cards  arrive. 

The  Bureau  gets  from  each  company 
a  card  reporting  each  loss  paid.  Upon 
arriving  the  card  is  stamped  with  the 
date  of  receipt  and  then  examined  to 
see  whether  all  information  is  given, 
and  whether  the  information  seems 
reasonable.  As  before  stated  the  cards 
are  so  well  understood  in  the  company 
offices  at  the  present  time  that  what 
erors  are  found  are  largely  clerical,  such 
as  writing  that  a  fire  occurred  in  De¬ 
cember,  1915,  instead  of  December,  1914. 

When  a  one-company  card  is  received 
(i.  e.,  a  loss  where  only  one  company 
is  involved)  and  it  is  found  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  the  Bureau  places  it  on  the  list 
of  claims,  by  name  and  by  location.  If 
more  than  one  company  is  interested  in 
the  loss  the  Bureau  files  it,  or  turns 
it  over  to  the  filers  to  see  if  there  is 
a  card  from  the  other  company  or  com¬ 
panies  interested.  If  not,  it  is  filed. 
If  other  card  or  cards  on  the  loss  are 
found  they  are  taken  out,  checked 
against  each  other  to  see  if  they  all 
agree.  Then  the  cards  are  put  in  the 
claim  file. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  has 
three  losses  each  of  which  have  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  one  hundred  companies. 
The  multiple  company  cards  are  held 
until  all  are  in,  or  until  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  are  in.  and  the  fire  is  so  old  that 
the  Bureau  is  piacuca.o  x-criain  that 
the  missing  cards  will  not  be  reported. 
In  the  case  of  the  companies  neglecv 
ing  to  report  the  Bureau  finds  out  who 
these  companies  are  from  the  other 
companies  on  the  loss.  In  the  ease  of 
National  Board  companies  the  missing 
information  is  soon  secured.  If  com¬ 
panies  not  reporting,  the  card  is  sent 
through  as  a  completed  loss.  After  the 
claimant  cards  are  made  complete  they 
are  sent  back  to  the  tabulating  room, 
tabulated  and  filed  permanently. 
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Atlanta  Butte  Dayton  Louisville 

Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Denver  Memphis 

Birmingham  Charlest'n.W.Va.  Detroit  Milwaukee 


New  Orleans  St.  Paul 

Oklahoma  City  Salt  Lake  City 

Philadelphia  San  Antonio 

Phoenix  York,  Neb. 

Pittsburg 
Richmond 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  Gorham  Fire  Apparatus  Co..  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle.  Distributors  for  Canada:  May  Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent: 

Queen  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


The  Pyrene  Co.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great 


Sample  Card 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints  on 
this  page  a  sample  loss  report  card. 
The  key  is  as  follows: 

Claim  No.  111,433 — Name  of  Com¬ 
pany.  Name  of  assured,  city  . and  State 
are  self-explanatory.  Floor  1  means 
that  the  assured  was  located  on  tlie 
first  floor.  Cause  5  means  that  the  flre 
started  from  an  exposure.  No.  Co.'s 
lout,  means,  of  course,  number  of  com¬ 
panies  'interested  on  the  loss;  street 
and  lot  number  are  explanatory.  Class 
numbers.  Building  129  means  a  whole¬ 
sale  dry  goods  store.  Contents  130 
means  wholesale  dry  goods.  Construc¬ 
tion,  B.  P.,  means  brick,  protected.  The 
rest  of  the  card  is  self-explanatory  ex¬ 
cept  Class  309,  which  means  a  match 
factory  and  dist.  ft.,  which  means  the 
distance  in  feet  of  the  exposure. 

The  code  numbers  are  furnished  in 
the  book,  bearing  the  caption:  “Stan¬ 
dard  Classification  of  Occupancy  Haz¬ 
ards,”  a  copy  of  which  all  the  com¬ 
panies  have  in  their  possession. 

Significance  of  Name  File 

Among  the  cabinets  kept  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  a  name  file.  Each  card  in  this 
file  contains  the  name,  location  and 
date  of  flre.  The  value  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  future,  because  every  time 
a  man  or  woman  in  America  has  a 
loss  it  will  be  noted  on  a  card. 

The  Bureau  has  no  instructions  yet 
as  to  whether  future  fires  are  to  be 
reported  to  companies,  but  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  to  be  wasted.  There  is 
also  a  card  for  each  city;  and  there 
is  likewise  an  exposure  card. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are 
checks  and  recheoks,  and  that  informa¬ 
tion  ~n  any  subject  about  losses  can 
be  gained  in  a  few  seconds  time. 

Multiple  Occupancies 

There  is  considerable  talk  on  the 
street  to  the  effect  that  some  companies 
find  difficulty  in  making  classifications 
of  multiple  occupancy.  Hut,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  representatives  say,  that  if  any 
difficulty  is  found  it  is  in  the  .smaller 
towns  where  a  company  in  reporting 


a  loss  on  a  small  general  store  will 
write  and  ask  how  it  should  be  classi¬ 
fied,  whether  as  a  cigar  store,  confec¬ 
tionery  store,  dry  goods  store,  news¬ 
paper  depot,  etc.  The  answer  is  that 
the  principal  stock  carried  designates 
the  kind  of  occupancy.  The  National 
Conference  of  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  are  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  classification  and  the 
question  came  up  at  the  meeting  of 
the  commissioner  in  Chicago  this  week, 
Manager  Mallileau,  of  the  National 
Board  being  present. 

Credit  to  Managers 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
United  States  Manager  Richards,  of 
the  North  British  &  Mercantile,  who 
as  chairman  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau 
Committee  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  having  the  loss  ex¬ 
perience  matters  in  hand,  did  such 
great  work  in  the  formation  of  the 
Actuarial  Bureau,  and  in  setting  it  upon 
its  feet.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  all  of  them  doing  fine  work, 
follow : 

George  W.  Babb,  Northern;  F.  C. 
Bush  well,  Home;  C.  H.  Coffin,  German- 
American;  H.  A.  Smith,  National; 
James  Wyper,  Hartford;  C.  D.  Dunlop, 
Provid  ence-Washimgton . 

W.  E.  Mallalieu,  the  unusually  effi¬ 
cient  manager  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  is  secretary  of 
the  Actuarial  Bureau  Committee. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  TO  MOVE 

The  entire  New  York  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
move  from  its  present  quarters  at  135 
William  street  on  May  1  to  new  offices 
occupying  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors 
of  76  William  street. 


Kamp  Kill  Rare,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 
The  loss,  which  was  partly  insured,  will 
almost  reach  $100,000.  Francis  P.  Gar- 
van,  one  time  assistant  district  attor¬ 
ney  of  New  York  city,  purchased  the 
estate  from  the  late  Timothy  L.  Wood¬ 
ruff. 


RULE  CHANGES 

Change  in  Term  Rule  Governing  Public 
Utility  Property — Moving  Pic¬ 
ture  Permit 


THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD 


C.  J.  Adams  Co.  Has  Strong  Line  of 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  in 
Atlantic  City 


Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Atlantic 
City  had  no  boardwalk  or  expensue 
hotels,  I.  G.  Adams  and  C.  J.  Adams 
started  a  fire  insurance  business  there. 
I.  G.  Adams  retired  in  1901.  The  firm 
is  now  incorporated  as  the  C.  J.  Adams 
Co.,  with  C.  J.  Adams  as  president; 
Carlton  E.  Adams  as  vice-president, 
and  Lucius  I.  Wright  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

A  year  ago  the  firm  made  a  new  de¬ 
parture  when  it  established  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  life  insurance,  with  Howard  R. 
Cloud  in  charge. 

This  Company  now  represents 
Aachen  &  Munich,  Albany,  Agricultu¬ 
ral,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Atlas,  Cleveland 
National,  Columbia  National,  German- 
American  of  Baltimore;  Connecticut, 
Continental,  Delaware  Underwriters, 
Detroit,  Fidel'ity-Phenix,  Fireman  s, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Fireman’s  Fund, 
Glens  Falls,  Globe  Underwriters  Agen¬ 
cy  Granite  State,  Hamilton,  Hanover, 
Hartford,  Humboldt  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  State  of  Pa.;  London  &  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Michigan-Commercial,  Millers 
National,  New  Hampshire,  Niagara, 
Niagara-Detroit  Underwriters,  Norwich 
Union,  People’s  National,  Phoenix 
of  Hartford;  Providence-Washington, 
Queen,  Royal,  Security,  Sun  Insurance 
Office,  Svea,  Teutonia,  United  Fire¬ 
men’s,  Vulcan,  and  Western  Assurance. 

TURNED  DOWN  RISK  FIVE  TIMES 

Monmouth  County  Sanitarium  Was 
Finally  Placed  By  R.  A. 

Corroon  &  Co. 


In  discussing  the  high-rated  sanitari¬ 
um,  in  Monmouth  County,  which  burned 
last  week,  an  examiner  in  one  of  the 
insurance  offices  told  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  that  he  had  turned  down  the 
risk  five  times.  After  one  brokerage 
firm  had  tried  to  place  the  business 
and  failed,  R.  A.  Corroon  &  Co.  then 
took  the  line  and  succeeded  in  plac¬ 
ing  it. 

CHAMBER  COMMERCE  OFFICERS 

Geo.  A.  Viehmann,  President,  and 
Forrest  F.  Dryden,  First  Vice- 
President,  of  State  Body 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Geo. 
A  Viehmann,  president  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Fire,  and  Forrest  F.  Dry¬ 
den,  president  of  the  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  were  elected  president  and 
first  vice-president  of  that  Association. 

W.  G.  WHILDEN  RESIGNS 

William  G.  Whilden  resigned  Wed¬ 
nesday,  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  as  managing  underwriter  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
last  week. 

NEWARK  LEAGUE  MEETING 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Newark  In¬ 
surance  League  will  be  held  on  April 
22,  at  which  time  Atlee  Brown,  the 
Rating  Expert,  will  talk  on  a  subject 
that  a  Rating  Expert  should  discuss, 
viz.,  rates. 

SIGNS  LLOYDS  BILL 

Senator  Colgate’s  bill  permitting  the 
licensing  of  Lloyds  in  New  Jersey  has 
been  signed  by  Gov.  Fielder. 

Fret  W.  Day,  of  the  Royal,  will  visit 
Syracuse  next  week. 

Col.  Frank  Taylor  of  the  Hartford, 
will  probably  be  sworn  in  as  lay  judge 
of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
June  term. 


The  New  Jersey  Rating  Expert  has 
sent  out  a  number  of  changes  in  rules. 
The  moving  picture  permit  has  been 
broadened.  Formerly  it  was  limited  to 
hand-power.  The  National  Board  has 
approved  certain  power-driven  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  New  Jersey  permit  is 
changed  to  permit  their  use,  also. 

(The  term  rule  is  changed  to  allow 
public  utility  property  to  be  written 
under  general  form  with  building  insur¬ 
ance  at  75  per  cent,  of  annual  rate  for 
each  year  or  fraction  thereof  over  one 
year. 

On  account  of  an  expense  of  over 
$600  per  month  for  the  distribution  and 
filing  of  rating  cards  for  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  in  offices  in  New 
York  city  and  agency  offices  in  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  the  rating  office 
will  cease  giving  such  service  on  and 
after  May  1,  next,  but  -will,  however, 
mail  the  rating  cards  in  order  that 
agents  may  have  them  properly  placed 
in  their  cabinet. 

WOOLWORTH  INSURANCE 

The  American  Agency  Bulletin  says 
regarding  the  M^ool worth  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Store  Insurance: 

A  member  of  the  Association  from 
Abilene,  Tex.,  writes  stating  that  Wool- 
worth  &  Company  have  just  opened  a 
store  in  that  city,  and  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  carried  locally.  We  believe 
this  is  the  case  universally.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Woolworth  Company  car¬ 
ries  a  blanket  policy  through  some  New 
York  broker.  We  have  heard  that  it 
was  Johnson  &  Higgins.  It  may  be  R. 
A.  Corroon  &  Co.  We  would  like  to 
have  information  from  members  where 
these  stores  are  located,  advising  us 
whether  the  insurance  is  placed  locally 
or  not,  letting  us  know  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  have  as  to  how  the  insurance 
is  written  and  what  brokers  are  hand¬ 
ling  the  same. 

WAR  AND  MORAL  HAZARD 

That  the  present  European  War  has 
had  an  influence  on  the  number  of  fires 
in  New  York  during  the  last  year,  was 
the  declaration  of  Fire  Commissioner 
Robert  Adamson  in  a  lecture  recently 
at  Cooper  Union.  The  Commissioner 
was  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
artment  in  preventing  incendiary  fires 
and  prosecuting  those  who  set  them. 

He  said  that  the  financial  depression 
caused  by  the  war  was  obviously  the 
reason  for  many  of  these  fires.  The 
number  of  incendiary  fires  each  year  is 
large,  but  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
crime  was  so  great  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  the  proportion  of  “business 
fires,”  although  authorities  have  placed 
the  rate  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  He 
also  said  that  fire  insurance  policies 
were  too  easily  obtained  in  America. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


WORKMEN  RESPONSIBLE 


Big  Newark  Warehouse  Fire  Caused 
By  Carelessness,  Says  Captain 
Gasser,  in  Report 


Captain  C.  Albert  Gasser,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  combustibles  and  fire  risks  of 
Newark,  made  a  lengthy  report  last 
week  of  his  investigation  into  the  ware¬ 
house  fire  of  Kelly  &  Co.,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  avenue,  where  two  lives  and  much 
property  were  lost,  and  places  all  the 
blame  upon  two  careless  workmen,  a 
plumber  and  his  assistant,  who  were 
in  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
repairing  the  water  pipes. 

“These  two  workmen,”  to  quote 
from  the  captain’s  report,  “had  made 
an  examination  of  the  water  pipes 
along  the  eastern  end  of  each  floor 
from  cellar  to  roof.  The  fire  started  bn 
the  second  floor,  near  these  pipes,  and 
I  am  convinced,  was  due  to  the  care¬ 
less  use  of  matches  by  these  plumbers. 
They  had  no  other  light  and  were  not 
using  their  gasolene  blow  torch.  The 
fire  burned  undetected  and  forced  its 
way  upward  through  an  elevator  shaft. 
The  fire  was  unusually  rapid.  When 
discovered  by  employes,  the  plumbers 
had  made  their  way  to  safety  by  the 
use  of  an  iron  ladder.” 


'  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CA8H  CAPITAL.  -  *5.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Representative  O’Neill  of  Minnesota, 
succeeded  in  having  his  bill,  to  amend 
laws  relating  to  mutual  hail,  cyclone  in¬ 
surance,  passed  by  the  house. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1015  California  St. 
Dt-NvtK 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  SL 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Ileal  Estate  (Equity)  . *  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,000.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  oop. 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  ued . 

other  Assets  .  . 


All 


38.3S7.53 

81,260.05 

27,215.03 

4,692.31 


Total  . . $1,614,027.81 

ROdERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,003.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,646.29 

,»ii  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  . *  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


/ 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


SIMPSON  BILL  VICTORY 


Brokers  Score  in  the  Assembly,  and 
Hope  to  Win  Out  in  Senate 


.  After  several  trips  to  Albany,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Simpson  Bill,  prohibiting  insurance  con¬ 
trol  of  mortgaged  property,  pass  the 
Assembly  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
Those  who  were  “in  at  the  death  of  the 
favored  broker”  were  John  A.  Eckert, 
president  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York;  A.  C.  Hegeman, 
former  president;  D.  F.  Driscoll,  who 
originated  the  fight;  C.  S.  Rosensweig, 
who  has  given  the  movement  publicity; 
and  Mr.  Walters.  Major  Newton  E. 
Turgeon,  president  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  New  York  State,  also  was 
in  the  chamber. 

In  a  statement  Mr.  Rosensweig  said; 
“It  is  a  victory  to  help  free  the  brokers 
in  this  State  from  a  practice  which 
Minority  Leader  Smith  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  called  petty  graft.  Of  the 
107  votes  cast  91  were  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  and  the  support  having  come 
liberally  from  both  parties  we  feel  sure 
that  the  Senate  w’ill  concur  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly.” 


Carelessness  of  Brokers’  Decision 

The  Insurance  Law  Journal  quotes 
the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  a  case 
citing  a  broker’s  liability  by  reason  of 
his  carelessness.  The  discussion  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Insurance  Law  Journal 
follows: 

“The  theory  of  the  plaintiff’s  action 
is  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The 
defendant  was  an  insurance  broker. 
The  plaintiff’s  assignor,  Wilson,  owned 
a  house  at  Eastport,  Long  Island.  Wil¬ 
son  made  application  to  Williams  to 
negotiate  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  on 
the  Eastport  property,  and  instructed 
him  that  there  was  already  insurance 
on  the  property.  Williams,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  procured  a  policy  from  the 
Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
delivered  it  to  Wilson.  This  policy, 
however,  contained  a  clause  that  it 
should  be  void  if  there  was  any  other 
insurance  on  the  property  at  the  time 
it  was  isbued,  unless  such  additional 
insurance  was  permitted  expressly. 
Wilson  claims  he  did  not  know  of  this 
clause  until  after  a  fire  took  place  and 
his  house  was  destroyed.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  claims  that  the  defendant  became 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  fire  loss 
within  the  limits  of  the  Concordia  In¬ 
surance  Company’s  policy,  because 
Williams,  the  defendant,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  negligently  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  as  Wilson’s  agent  in 
negotiating  that  policy.  Williams,  the 
defendant,  was  called  as  a  witness  by 
the  plaintiff.  Wilson’s  testimony  is  as 
to  the  application  to  Williams  for  a 
policy  and  what  he  directed  him  to  do. 

“It  appeared  that  Wilson  brought  suit 
on  the  policy  against  the  Concordia 
Company,  and  that  after  some  delay  he 
discontinued  this  action,  and  his  at¬ 
torneys  received  $250  from  that  com¬ 
pany  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  The  questions  then  before  the 
court  were:  (a)  Whether  Wilson  had 
given  the  information  as  to  other  insur¬ 
ance  to  Williams;  (b)  whether  Wilson 
had  waived  his  rights  against  Williams 
by  failing  to  examine  the  policy  de¬ 


livered  by  Williams;  (c)  whether  Wil¬ 
son’s  action  against  the  Concordia  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  its  discontinu¬ 
ance  on  terms  did  not  exonerate  Wil¬ 
liams  from  any  liability  to  Wilson.  The 
court  decided  against  Williams  as  to 
the  first  two  questions,  and  reopened 
the  case  as  to  the  third.  It  made  a 
memorandum  explaining  its  views  on 
the  entire  case,  especially  the  third 
question.  After  the  additional  testi¬ 
mony  was  taken,  it  appeared  that  Wil 
liams  was  not  the  agent  of  the  Con¬ 
cordia  Company;  that  the  Concordia 
Company  had  resisted  liability;  that 
the  money  paid  for  a  discontinuance 
was  not  paid  in  recognition  of  any  lia¬ 
bility,  and  no  release  was  taken,  but 
was  paid  to  ‘buy  peace,’  and  as  the 
Concordia  Company’s  counsel  termed  it 
on  the  witness  stand,  as  ‘blood  money,’ 
simply  to  cut  off  expenses'  of  numer¬ 
ous  trips  to  Riverhead  and  the  hiring 
of  local  counsel  there.  The  court  al¬ 
lowed  a  reduction  of  plaintiff’s  claim 
to  the  extent  of  the  $250  received  from 
the  Concordia  Company. 

“The  defendant’s  contentions  on  this 
appeal  are:  (1)  Wilson  should  have 
examined  the  policy  when  Williams 
gave  it  to  him,  and  discovered  the  de¬ 
fect,  and  that  his  failure  to  do  so  was 
negligence  per  se,  and  exonerated  Wil¬ 
liams,  his  agent.  (2)  Wilson,  having 
kept  the  policy  without  complaining  of 
it  or  rejecting  it,  waived  his  rights 
against  the  defendant.  There  are  other 
points  raised,  which  are  simply  reitera¬ 
tions  of  these  two  in  other  forms  oT 
statement.  Likewise  it  is  urged  that 
the  judgment  is  against  the  evidence. 

“(1,  2)  The  appellant  cites  many 
cases  where,  in  actions  between  the 
insured  and  the  insurer,  it  was  held 
that  an  acceptance  of  an  insurance  poli¬ 
cy  by  the  insured,  without  mutual  mis¬ 
take  or  fraud,  bound  the  insured. 
Doubtless  this  contention  is  correct,  if 
applicable  to  the  case  at  bar.  Here, 
however,  the  action  is  not  between  the 
insured  and  the  insurer,  but  between 
the  insured  and  his  own  agent  for  a 
breach  of  duty  to  fulfil  instructions.  The 
respondent  cites  a  number  of  authori¬ 
ties  to  the  effect  that  Wilson  had  the 
right  to  rely  upon  a  presumed  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  instructions  on  the  part  of 
his  skilled  agent,  and  was  not  negli¬ 
gent  in  taking  steps  to  investigate  the 
matter.  We  think  the  respondent  is 
right  on  this  point.  Nor,  as  we  think, 
do  the  facts  show  any  waiver  on  the 
part  of  Wilson,  for  a  claim  of  waiver 
must  rest  upon  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  person  said  to  have  waived,  and 
that  element  is  absent  here. 

“(3)  As  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  it 
is  plain  that  the  trial  court  gave  great 
care  to  this  case-  The  transaction  be¬ 
tween  Wilson  and  the  Concordia  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  insure  to  the  benefit  of 
Williams.  He  was  not  the  agent  of 
that  company,  but  Wilson’s  agent.  The 
money  was  not  paid  in  recognition  of 
any  liability. 

“Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs.” 
Israelson  v.  Williams,  44  Insurance  Law 

Journal,  April. 


WISDOM  FROM  COUNTRY  AGENT 


J.  H.  Putnam,  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  Sends 
Sensible  Letter  to  His  Local 
Paper 


J.  H.  Putnam,  an  insurance  agent  in 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  has  written  a  letter  to 
his  local  paper,  which  is  worth  repro¬ 
duction,  he  says: 

“Many  look  upon  fire  insurance  as 
a  form  of  speculation.  Such  never  read 
their  policies  and  are,  therefore,  not 
aware  that  they,  the  insured,  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  do  certain  things  just  as 


EOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 
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CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


important  as  to  pay  the  premium;  in 
fact,  the  ‘stipulations’  are  first  named 
in  the  opening  sentences  of  every  poli¬ 
cy.  When  a  fire  occurs  the  insured  is 
often  surprised  to  find  that  he  (or  she) 
has  been  negligent  in  performing  his 
or  her  part  of  the  contract.  Every  in¬ 
surance  policy  is  a  business  agreement 
of  mutual  obligation  and  the  assured  is 
as  much  bound  to  do  his  part  as  the 
company  is  to  pay  the  loss.  And  in  this 
connection  is  another  public  fallacy, 
viz:  that  every  loss  should  be  paid  in 
full,  at  once,  without  question  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  circumstances. 

“An  insurance  company  is  simply  a 
trustee  for  all  who  are  insured  by  it. 
You  and  I  put  in  our  money  with 
others,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  losses. 

“Many  an  insurance  company  has 
failed  because  they  were  not  careful 
enough  in  paying  losses.  Every  loss 
should  be  investigated  by  the  trustees 
of  your  money  and  mine,  otherwise  a 
company  is  negligent  in  its  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  interests.  More  than  that, 
every  doubtful,  mysterious  loss  settled 
without  careful  and  conscientious  ex¬ 
amination  has  a  tendency  to  raise 
rates,  and,  if  carried  too  far  drives  all 
of  the  companies  off  the  field.  And 
then  what?  Have  you,  reader,  ever 
thought  of  the  condition  of  things  with¬ 
out  fire  insurance?  It  would  ruin  many 
people!  Merchants  are  often  depend¬ 
ent  on  their  insurance  for  credit,  and 
many  a  borrower  of  money  can  only 
get  it  by  having  a  good  sound  fire  in¬ 
surance  company  behind  him. 

“This  county  has  just  escaped  a 
calamity  and  in  a  nearby  county  con¬ 
viction  has  been  had  of  some  guilty  of 
incendiarism.  People  are  too  prone  to 
find  fault  with  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  for  being  careful  in  settling  losses. 
They  are  careful  of  your  money  and 
mine.” 


CLEAN-UP  PHILADELPHIA 

Campaign  for  One  Week — More  Than 
Half  of  Last  Year’s  Fires  Due 
to  Carelessness 

In  order  to  reduce  the  fires  of  last 
year  fifty  per  cent,  this  year,  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  to  have  a  “Clean-Up  and  Fire 
Prevention  Campaign”  from  May  3  to 
8.  Last  year  the  Quaker  city  had  4,889 
fires,  of  which  2,273  were  due  to  care¬ 
lessness. 

'The  following  statistics  were  prepar¬ 
ed  by  Director  Cooke,  who,  with  the 
Fire  Marshal,  will  have  charge  of  the 
coming  campaign: 

30  fires  caused  by  hot  ashes  in  wooden 
boxes. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Caah  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Caah  Assets  -  .  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  o(  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  o(  Its  management,  and  the  man. 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  A  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  i 

Hanover  Bide.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


87  fires  caused  by  careless  use  of 
candles. 

35  fires  caused  by  children  playing 

with  fire. 

161  fires  caused  by  soot  in  chimney. 

36  fires  caused  by  coals  falling  from 

grate. 

67  fires  caused  by  defective  flues. 

102  fires  caused  by  draperies  in  con¬ 
tact  with  open  flames. 

99  fires  caused  by  carelessness  with 
kerosene. 

892  fires  caused  by  carelessness  with 
matches. 

181  fires  caused  by  overheated  stoves. 
60  fires  caused  by  cans  of  grease. 

523  fires  caused  by  rubbish  conditions. 


“  STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST  ” 

The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTRRN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

•‘THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


Fire  Appliance  Deductions 

The  allowances  which  have  just  been 
noted  dealt  entirely  with  features  of 
construction.  The  group  which  is  now 
to  be  considered  deals  with  others  for 
which  an  allowance  is  made,  some, 
nearly  all,  being  elective  on  the  part  of 
owner  or  tenant  of  the  property,  while 
others  arise  from  the  position  of  the 
property  with  relation  to  certain  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  be  noted. 

Alarms 

The  automatic  fire  alarm,  the  auto¬ 
matic  burglar  alarm,  and  the  special 
building  signal  have  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  one  purpose  to  serve,  it  is  their 
business  to  transmit  to  the  authorities 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  fire  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  Objection  would  be  raised  to  this 
statement  in  regard  to  the  burglar 
alarm  and  the  objection  is  fairly  well 
taken,  but  from  an  insurance  standpoint 
the  burglar  alarm  is  granted  an  allow¬ 
ance  because  if  property  is  tampered 
with  in  any  way  by  thieves  they  not  in¬ 
frequently  start  a  fire  to  cover  up  the 
tracks  of  their  work;  hence,  even  the 
burglar  alarm  is  considered  of  value 
from  the  fire  point. 

The  automatic  fire  alarm,  as  its  name 
implies,  acts  of  itself.  When  the  heat 
rises  to  a  certain  point  the  alarm  oper¬ 
ates  and  gives  notice  of  the  trouble. 
Objections  are  frequently  raised  to  this 
device  and  to  others  that  they  operate 
at  times  when  there  is  no  fire.  In  the 
case  of  the  automatic  alarm  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  ring  due  to  the  action  of  a  very 
hot  stove.  Technically,  this  is  a  false 
alarm,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
if  the  heat  of  the  stove  reaches  such  a 
point  it  operates  on  the  alarm,  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  is  something  dangerous  in 
connection  with  the  stove,  or  the  heat 
would  not  be  so  excessive  at  that  point. 
The  action  of  the  alarm  would  call  at¬ 
tention  to  this  defect.  One  of  the  trou¬ 
bles,  however,  which  ought  to  be  solved 
in  connection  with  automatic  devices  is 
a  tendency  to  operate  falsely  or  to  ring 
in  false  alarms.  'The  fire  department 
naturally  does  not  wish  to  be  tufned 
out,  only  to  find  that  there  is  no  real 
fire.  Improvements,  however,  are  stead¬ 
ily  being  made  in  such  devices  and 
these  false  alarms  will  tend  to  dimin¬ 
ish,  though  probably  will  never  wholly 
pass  away. 

One  of  the  earliest  means  of  giving 
a  fire  alarm  was  by  a  watchman  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  On  see¬ 
ing  a  fire  he  gave  the  alarm.  Shortly 
after  the  invention  of  telegraphy  the 
method  of  giving  notice  of  an  alarm  of 
fire  by  means  of  street  boxes  was 
brought  into  use.  Cities  were  then  di¬ 
vided  into  districts,  and  the  alarms 
were  only  rung  for  the  district  in  which 
the  fire  occurred.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  common  system  to-day,  but  it  has 
this  disadvantage  in  that  one  street  box 
serves  for  quite  a  territory  and  does 
not,  unless  the  person  who  pulls  the 
alarm  remains  there  to  direct  the  fire¬ 
men,  locate  the  fire.  Valuable  time  is 
freauently  lost  in  this  way.  The  auto¬ 
matic  alarm  locates  the  fire  direct  in 
the  building.  The  special  building  sig¬ 
nal  does  the  same  thing,  but  it  does 
not  operate  automatically.  Hence,  it 
is  a  cheaper  device  for  the  insured  to 
install.  Naturally,  as  it  does  not  oper¬ 
ate  automatically  it  is  of  no  value  un¬ 
less  someone  is  on  the  premises  all  the 
time.  During  the  ordinary  business 
hours  it  is  all  right,  but  when  the  prem¬ 
ises  are  closed  if  no  watchman  is  em¬ 
ployed  the  device  is  valueless.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  allowance  is  made 
much  larger  when  the  special  building 
signal  is  installed  in  a  building  where 
watchman  service  is  maintained. 

Chemical  Engine,  Etc. 

Chemical  engines,  casks,  or  pails  of 


water  are  such  well-known  devices  as 
to  require  no  comment;  probably  a 
third  of  the  fires  that  start  are  put  out 
by  means  of  pails  of  water  or  ordinary 
extinguishers.  The  chemical  engine  is 
a  device  which  can  be  wheeled  about 
from  one  part  of  the  floor  to  another, 
and  having  nearly  a  barrel  of  liquid  will 
serve  a  much  larger  and  longer  purpftse 
in  fighting  fire  tnan  the  ordinary  hand 
extinguisher  of  three  gallons. 

Standpipes 

Standpipes  either  with  or  without  a 
tank  supply,  and  roof  hydrants  serve 
this  purpose;  they  are  on  the  premises, 
may  be  used  by  the  employes  before 
the  department  arrives,  and  may  be  of 
value  to  the  fire  department  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  oi  carrying  hose  up 
many  flights  of  stairs.  In  the  ordinary 
non-rireproof  building,  however,  stand¬ 
pipes  are  very  rarely  found.  Forty  years 
ago  when  standpipes  first  began  to  be 
seriously  considered  there  was  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  they  should  be  erected 
on  the  outside  of  buildings.  They  prob¬ 
ably  never  served  any  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  A  department  could  not  operate 
them  and  after  they  had  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  some  time  they 
would  have  burst  had  water  been 
pumped  into  them  under  heavy  pres¬ 
sure. 

Roof  Hydrant 

A  roof  hydrant  is  not  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  fire  in  the  building 
itself.  The  use  of  a  roof  hydrant  is  to 
furnish  the  means  of  fighting  a  fire  in 
another  building  which  is  elos'e  to  the 
property.  In  a  time  of  conflagration  or 
a  serious  exposure  to  fire  the  device 
would  be  invaluable  provided,  of 
course,  the  heat  was  not  so  intense  as 
to  drive  anyone  off  the  roof. 

Watchman  and  Clock 

From  the  insurance  standpoint  the 
only  value  of  watchman  and  clock  serv¬ 
ice  is  in  the  event  of  fire  or  in  the 
prevention  of  fire;  it  is  probably  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  watchman  service,  except 
in  some  very  large  plants,  is  ever  in¬ 
stalled  solely  because  of  the  allowance 
in  the  insurance  rate  for  that  service, 
it  would  take  an  enormous  property 
with  a  vast  amount  of  insurance  to 
make  the  allowance  of  five  per  cent, 
equal  to  six  hundred  dollars,  about  the 
minimum  amount  for  which  watchmen 
can  be  employed.  A  watchman,  how¬ 
ever,  in  connection  with  properties 
serves  a  great  many  other  purposes: 
the  prevention  of  thievery;  prevention 
of  damage,  as  where  water  pipes  burst; 
and  in  the  general  care  and  oversight 
of  the  property  at  a  time  when  it  is 
not  being  used  for  its  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  purposes.  The  modern  office 
building,  for  instance,  with  its  acres 
of  space  requires  some  hours  before 
each  office  can  be  visited  to  see  that 
everything  has  been  properly  closed 
for  the  night  and  all  is  well  guarded. 
The  service  may  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  underwriting  organiza¬ 
tion  having  jurisdiction  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  allowance,  but  where  this  is 
done,  in  one  case,  there  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  dozens  of  cases  where  watchman 
service  is  maintained,  but  not  at  the 
insurance  standard. 

Fire  Escapes 

Fire  escapes  furnish  the  opportunity 
of  egress  to  any  person  in  the  building 
when  a  fire  starts,  and  if  the  stairways 
or  elevators  are  not  available.  They 
also  permit  the  firemen  a  foothold  in 
fighting  a  fire  where  they  cannot  enter 
the  building.  Life  is  more  valuable  than 
property.  Hence,  anything  which  per¬ 
mits  the  occupants  of  a  building  to 
readily  leave  it  when  a  fire  starts  is  of 
direct  value  to  the  companies  who  in¬ 
sure  the  property,  because  the  firemen, 
rightly,  will  pay  but  little  attention  to 


property  saving  so  long  as  lives  are  in 

danger. 

The  allowance  for  fire  escapes  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  an  allowance  for  their  being  on 
one  side  of  a  building.  The  building 
may  stand  on  a  corner  or  run  through 
to  another  street,  but  additional  fire 
escapes  are  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
value  to  make  an  increased  allowance. 

Accessibility 

A  building  may  be  situated  on  the 
corner  and  thus  present  two  sides  from 
which  fire  may  be  fought.  It  may  even 
stand  on  the  corner  and  have  a  street 
in  the  rear  and  thus  present  three 
sides.  Some  buildings,  as  department 
stores,  occupy  whole  blocks;  hence,  a 
fire  may  be  fought  from  all  sides.  This 
accessibility,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the 
fire  department  is  deemed  of  large 
value  and  of  increasing  value  accord¬ 
ingly  as  more  than  two  sides  are  ac¬ 
cessible;  hence,  the  allowance  is  made 
for  each  side  accessible  in  addition  to 
the  front,  which,  of  course,  is  not  given 
an  allowance.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
accessibility  is  something  which  the 
building  enjoys  solely  from  its  location. 

Fireboat 

The  fireboat  in  the  United  States  is 
a  modern  device,  though  it  has  been  in 
use  in  Great  Britain  at  least  around 
the  docks  in  London  over  fifty  year's. 
The  first  fireboats  were  undoubtedly 
somewhat  tame  affairs  compared  with 
the  modern  powerful  boats,  but  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  a  device  for  fighting 
fires  near  the  water  was  eagerly  recog¬ 
nized.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
accessibility,  the  risk  enjoys  an  advan¬ 
tage  solely  from  its  location  being  near 
enough  to  the  fireboat.  Eight  hundred 
feet  measured  from  the  bulkhead  to 
the  risk  is  deemed  about  the  largest 
distance  for  which  the  allowance 
should  be  made.  Water  may  be  forced 
through  flexible  pipes  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  but  that  is  a  safe  fire-fighting 
distance. 

Self-Releasing  Beams  and  Girders 

At  first  it  might  seem  as  though  this 
was  a  matter  of  construction  and 
should  have  been  put  with  the  other 
construction  allowances.  It  is  placed 
here  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  value 
only  to  the  building.  If  the  building  is 
so  far  destroyed  by  fire  that  the  beams 
and  girders  give  way,  the  contents  are 
probably  totally  destroyed  when  that 
occurs.  But  the  self-releasing  of  the 
beams  and  girders  will  leave  the  walls 
standing,  thus  giving  the  companies 
that  much  salvage. 

Sprinklers  Below  Grade 

The  difficulty  of  fire  fighting  below 
the  first  floor  has  led  to  city  ordinances 
being  passed  requiring  the  installation 
of  the  old  perforated  pipes  into  which 
water  might  be  forced  to  fight  the  fire 
in  that  part  of  the  building.  The  per¬ 
forated  pipes  are  wholly  objectionable, 
and  the  inducement  is  made  to  the 
owner  to  install  in  their  place  sprink¬ 
lers  which  do  not  have  any  water  sup¬ 
ply  but  do  have  a  Siamese  connection 
for  the  fire  department  to  attach  to  and 
force  the  water.  The  fire,  of  course, 
will  have  opened  the  head  above  it  and 
as  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  it  will  only  come  out  at  that  head 
which  has  been  opened  and  not  the 
whole  length  of  the  pipe  as  in  the  case 
of  the  perforated  pipes.  The  insured 
may  go  beyond  this  and  protect  these 
below-grade  floors  by  a  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem  having  a  water  supply.  In  that 
case  a  substantial  allowance  is  made 
rising  as  high  as  ten  per  cent,  to  ti:e 
building  and  contents. 

(To  be  continued) 


DAVIS,  DORLAND  BANQUET 

Davis,  Dorland  &  Co.,  New  York  bro¬ 
kers  and  agents,  give  a  banquet  every 
year  to  their  staff.  This  year’s  function 
was  held  on  Thursday  night  of  last 
week,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
President  J.  O.  Dorland;  Vice-President 
Julian  Lucas,  Jr.;  Secretary  Julius 
Jacoby  and  others. 

Members  of  the  staff  furnished  their 
own  cabaret,  after  which  they  attended 
a  performance  of  “The  Peasant  Girl.” 
At  the  end  of  that  entertainment  they 
held  a  vote  and  decided  that  their  own 
performance  was  much  better. 


AID  TO  ROYAL  EFFICIENCY 


MONTHLY  PRIZES  FOR  IDEAS 


Office  Staff  in  Competition  for  Sugges¬ 
tions  Which  Will  Result  in 
Improving  System 


During  the  past  eight  years  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company  has  paid  to  em¬ 
ployes  about  $1,000  in  prizes  for  sug¬ 
gestions  which  have  increased  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  office.  These  suggestions 
have  often  proven  of  considerable  value 
and  there  is  keen  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  in  originating  ideas  for 
the  improvement  of  existing  conditions. 
It  has  been  a  great  spur,  particularly  in 
increasing  interest  in  routine  work.  The 
prizes  are  offered  in  what  the  Com¬ 
pany  designates  “New  Idea  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  the  response  has  been  so 
gratifying  that  some  other  companies 
are  thinking  of  following  the  Royal’s 
lead.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
New  Idea  Competition  is  operated  fol¬ 
low  : 

Monthly  Prize  of  $10 

The  management  offers  monthly  a 
prize  of  $10  to  the  member  of  the  staff 
making  the  most  practical  accepted 
suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  of¬ 
fice  detail,  organization  or  management, 
including  the  method  of  work  pursued. 
This  award  is  made  subject  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions: 

1.  Suggestions  must  be  made  in  writ¬ 
ing.  They  must  be  made  anonymously, 
but  showing  some  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  on 
the  inside  the  name  of  the  sender  and 
on  the  outside  the  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion  must  accompany  each  suggestion. 

2.  Each  competition  will  close  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month. 

3.  The  judgment  of  the  manager  will 
determine  the  award. 

4.  Each  month  the  name  of  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  award  will  be  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

5.  No  limit  is  placed  upon  the  scope 
of  any  suggestion.  It  need  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  particular  work  of  the 
person  making  it,  but  it  must  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  application  in  some  part  of 
the  office,  or  to  the  business  of  the 
company  generally. 

6.  No  names,  save  those  of  the  win¬ 
ners  of  awards,  will  be  made  known  to 
anybody  else. 

7.  Competition  is  not  open  to  officers 
of  the  Company. 

8.  If  the  same  suggestion  is  made 
by  more  than  one  person  the  award 
will  be  divided  if  that  suggestion  be 
deemed  the  best. 

In  the  application  of  this  competition 
it  is  found  that  those  clerks  most  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 
the  office  have  been  encouraged  to  give 
voice  to  good  ideas  which  otherwise 
they  might  have  kept  to  themselves,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  work  and  the 
office  in  general. 


ARREST  VINCENT  BONURA 

Vincent  Bonura,  a  Brooklyn  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent,  was  lured  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  last  week,  by  a  false  telegram 
that  said  his  brother  was  dying,  and 
was  arrested  charged  with  arson  in  the 
first  degree.  His  arrest  followed  an 
alleged  confession  of  Mrs.  Teresa  Huber 
and  her  sixteen-year  old  daughter,  who 
were  sentenced  last  week  for  “firing” 
their  dry  goods  store  in  Hamburg  ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn. 

According  to  Fire  Marshal  Brophy 
and  Detective  Patten,  Bonura  had  am¬ 
ple  opportunity,  as  an  insurance  agent, 
to  raise  Mrs.  Huber’s  fire  insurance 
papers,  from  $1,500  to  $3,500. 


SPRING  BILL  DEAD 

Senator  Spring  withdrew  his  bill  from 
the  New  York  Senate  this  week,  which 
provided  that  all  standard  policies  con¬ 
tain  notice  that  if  the  premium  of  a 
policy  is  not  actually  paid  within  thirty 
days  after  its  issue,  the  policy  shall  be¬ 
come  void. 
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GEORGIA  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Report  of  Examination  by  Insurance 
Departments  of  Georgia,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Wisconsin 


The  report  of  examination  of  the 
Georgia  Casualty  Company  of  Macon, 
as  of  March  6,  1915,  in  which  the  an¬ 
nual  statement  filed  by  the  Company  as 
of  December  31,  1914,  and  its  financial 
condition  at  that  time,  was  checked, 
under  the  direction  of  the  examining 
committee  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Departments  of  Georgia,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Wisconsin  has  been  made 
public. 

The  examiners,  H.  W.  Buttolph,  for 
Georgia  and  Wisconsin,  and  C.  M. 
Joseph,  for  Tennessee,  in  their  report 
had  the  following  to  say: 

Assets 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  value  at  which  the 
real  estate  of  the  Company  is  carried. 
At  its  present  valuation,  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  year  just  closed  have  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  5  per  cent.  It 
would  seem  from  the  standpoint  of  net 
income,  the  property  is  well  worth  the 
figure  at  which  it  is  carried. 

Liabilities 

It  is  believed  that  the  item  of  claims 
in  process  of  adjustment,  appearing  in 
the  liability  account,  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  conservative  basis,  and 
that  the  Company  could  ultimately  set¬ 
tle  these  claims  without  greater  cost 
than  is  here  charged.  This  department 
was  found  in  good  condition,  all  infor¬ 
mation  being  of  easy  access,  both  by 
registers  and  claim  jackets.  A  careful 
examination  of  all  unpaid  claims,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  those  paid,  fail 
to  disclose  any  unfair  treatment  of 
claimants  or  any  desire  to  resort  to 
technicalities. 

Other  Comments 

In  its  underwriting  department  the 
company’s  affairs  are  being  ably 
and  energetically  managed,  and  there 
has  been  a  good  increase  in  the  volume 
of  its  business.  The  Company  main¬ 
tains  an  admirable  system  of  statistics, 
and  is  being  guided  by  its  own  experi¬ 
ence  coupled  with  the  known  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  companies,  in  a  scien- 
#ific  determination  of  the  rates  charged 
In  the  various  lines. 


Fire  losses  for  past  thirty- 
eight  years  .  5,898,694,145 

Credit  loss  in  excess  of 

fire  losses  .  $483,639,067 

Credit  losses  for  1914 .  357,908,859 

Fire  losses  for  1914 .  235,591,350 

Credit  losses  in  excess 

of  fire  losses .  $122,317,509 

Credit  losses  for  thirty-eight  years 
are  in  excess  of  the  entire  amount  of 
loans  and  discounts  of  the  national 
banks;  are  in  excess  of  five  times  the 
entire  capital  of  the  national  banks; 
sources  of  all  the  national  banks  (these 
figures  taken  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  statement  of  February  10,  1915), 
are  in  excess  of  one-third  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  (1914);  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  of  the  United  States  (1914), 
and  are  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
par  value  of  all  the  stocks  and  bonds 
issued  by  the  railroads. 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 

Bond  for  Financial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY. 

It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

It  Gives  h  irst  Salvage  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
Thirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


INCORPORATES  BUSINESS 


J.  S.  Hirsh,  Leading  Producer  of  Acci¬ 
dent  Business  for  F.  &  C.,  Forms 
Corporation 


ARGETSINGER  BILL. 


Will  Separate  State  Insurance  Fund 
And  Compensation  Commission — 
Affects  Other  Trades 


CREDIT  LOSSES 


Figures  Quoted  By  L.  C.  Voss,  General 
Agent  of  American  Credit 
Indemnity  Company 


Several  amendments  which  will 
separate  the  State  insurance  fund  from 
the  Compensation  Commission  and 
sets  up  the  fund  as  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
imposed  upon  casualty  companies,  were 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Senate  last 
week  by  Senator  Argetsinger. 

The  bill  provides  that  from  January 
1.  1916,  the  Compensation  Commission 
is  to  assess  its  maintenance  cost  upon 
the  compensation  insurance  carriers  of 
the  State  and  the  State  fund  is  to  bear 
its  proportionate  share  of  this  expense. 

The  measure  also  puts  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  compensation  law  all  the 
employes  in  the  State,  whose  positions 
are  in  any  way  hazardous.  Among  the 
other  occupations  brought  under  the 
new  bill  are  paper  hangers,  elevator 
men,  furniture  movers,  employes  of 
garages,  boarding,  livery  and  sales 
stables,  engravers,  textile  workers, 
furriers,  bottlers,  ice  wrorkers,  horse- 
shoers,  blacksmiths,  jewelry  workers, 
foremen  of  heating  plants,  machinists, 
employes  of  stone  crushers,  and  grind¬ 
ers,  cork  cutters,  wooden  ware  workers, 
bark  mill  employes,  street  cleaners, 
snow  shovelers  and  garbage  removers, 
water  work  employes,  road,  sidewalk 
and  construction  repair  workers,  mar¬ 
ine  wreckers  and  railroad  gangs. 


A  new  insurance  corporation  has 
been  formed  by  J.  S.  Hirsh,  to  handle 
and  control  his  business.  The  J.  S. 
Hirsh,  Inc.,  was  organized  last  week, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hirsh  has  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  largest  individual  writer  of  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  with  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty. 
Feeling  that  his  opportunities  were  re¬ 
stricted,  he  has  incorporated  in  order 
to  expand.  The-e  will  be  a  limited 
amount  of  stock  distributed  exclusively 
among  policyholders,  Mr.  Hirsh  retain¬ 
ing  control  of  the  newly  formed  com¬ 
pany. 

With  the  wonderful  opportunities  for 
expansion,  Mr.  Hirsh  is  more  than  con¬ 
fident  of  his  ability  to  achieve  even 
greater  success  in  outside  lines,  than 
he  has  had  the  distinction  of  accom¬ 
plishing  in  the  accident  field. 


REPORT  ON  OCEAN  ACCIDENT 


Interesting  Home  Office  Figures — 
Reserve  for  1914  Amounted  to 
£2,293,688 


R.  R.  COMPENSATION  RATES 


Past  experience  as  to  small  losses 
proves  nothing  for  the  future,  says  L. 
C.  Voss,  general  agent  of  the  American 
Credit  Indemnity  Company.  If  so,  in¬ 
surance  policies  of  any  character  would 
seldom  be  renewed.  The  question  with 
the  merchant  remains:  Will  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  various  costs  be  enough  to 
insure  me  a  profit  for  my  labor?  Such 
losses  as  are  subject  to  his  control  are 
easily  governed,  but  upon  the  condition 
beyond  his  control  depend  the  real  re¬ 
sults  of  his  efforts.  Imagine  a  merchant 
conducting  his  business  without  know¬ 
ing  what  his  expense  for  rent  during 
the  year  might  be,  or  feeling  safe  in 
estimating  his  cost  at  a  certain  low 
figure,  because  he  was  fortunate  in  not 
having  been  overcharged  in  the  past. 
The  merchant  protects  himself  with  a 
lease  limiting  such  cost  to  a  certainty. 
If  it  is  logical  to  limit  natural  expen¬ 
ses,  why  is  it  not  so  to  limit  another 
over  which  he  has  no  control? 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
enormous  losses  by  credit  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  the  largest  losses  in 
any  one  line  on  land  or  sea,  these  com¬ 
parisons  are  of  interest: 

Credit  losses  for  past 
thirty-eight  years  . $6,382,333,212 


16.20  for  Most  Employes  Steam  Rail¬ 
roads — 5.18  for  Most  Employes 
Street  Railroads 


The  Compensation  Rating  Board  has 
issued  the  following  amendment  to 
railroad  rates: 

Elevated  railroads 

Clerical  office  employes . 10 

Shop  employes  .  2.07 

All  other  employes .  3.24 

Steam  railroads — operation,  in¬ 
cluding  ordinary  maintenance 
and  repair  of  roadbed 

Clerical  office  employes . 10 

Shop  employes  .  2.43 

All  other  employes . 16.20 

Street  railroads — cable 

Clerical  office  employes . 10 

Shop  employes  .  2.07 

All  other  employes .  3.24 

Street  railroads — electric,  all 
systems,  not  interurban 

Clerical  office  employes . 10 

Shop  employes  .  2.07 

All  other  employes .  3,24 

Street  railroads — electric,  inter¬ 
urban 

Clerical  office  employes . 10 

Shop  employes  .  2.07 

All  other  employes .  5.18 


In  discussing  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  Corpora¬ 
tion,  The  Policyholder,  of  England, 
says: 

Though  the  Ocean  Accident  is  far 
and  away  the  biggest  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  the  world,  transacting 
a  vast  business  at  home  and  abroad  in 
many  departments — inter  alia,  personal 
accident,  sickness,  employers’  liability, 
fire,  burglary,  fidelity  guarantee,  boiler 
insurance,  motor  and  cycle  insurance, 
lifts  and  hoists,  third  party  indemnities, 
transit  risks,  forged  transfers,  trustee¬ 
ship  functions — its  annual  report  is  one 
of  the  shortest  that  is  issued.  It  states 
merely  that  the  revenue  for  the  year 
1914  amounted  to  £2,293,688,  of  which 
the  total  premium  income,  less  reinsur¬ 
ances  and  bonus  to  assured,  amounted 
to  £2,198,089;  that  the  income  from  in¬ 
vestments  and  other  assets,  after  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  depreciation  of  lease¬ 
holds,  was  £95,599;  that  the  compen¬ 
sation  paid  and  provided  for,  including 
incidental  expenses,  amounted  to  £1,- 
097,631;  that  the  investments  and  other 
assets  amounted  to  £3,294,629;  and 
that  the  revenue  account,  including  the 
proportion  of  premiums  unearned, 
£813,821,  shows  a  balance  of  £1,844,- 
132,  out  of  which  the  directors  have 
decided  to  add  £46,686  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  reserve  and  general  contingency 
fund.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  keeping  with 
the  brevity  of  this  statement  that  only 
one  revenue  account  should  be  given, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  Company  prefer 
to  have  the  multitudinous  transactions 
thus  summarized  rather  than  entered  in 
several  separate  accounts.  Certainly 
this  practice  simplifies  the  task  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  comment  on  insur¬ 
ance  accounts. 

The  salient  features  of  the  account 
now  submitted  are  an  increase  of  £49,- 
207  in  net  premium  income,  which  is 


raised  to  £2,198,089 — a  new  record  in 
accident  insurance — a  loss  ratio,  viz., 
49.9  per  cent,  (as  compared  with  63.1 
per  cent,  in  1913),  an  expense  ratio 
fractionally  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  a  net  trading  profit  of  £268,- 
859 — £86,152  more  than  was  brought 
out  on  the  account  for  1913.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  show  the  outcome  of 
operations  in  the  year  under  review: 

Net  premiums  . £2,198,089 

Claims  (49.9%) ...  £1,097,631 
Expenses  and  com¬ 
mission  (35.9%)  789,360 

-  1,886,991 

Gross  surplus  .  £311,098 

Deduct  for  unexpired  liability  42,239 

Net  trading  profit .  £268,859 

Add  interest,  etc .  95,599 

Total  gain  on  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  .  £364,458 

The  balance  sheet  is,  as  usual,  an  im¬ 
pressive  exhibit,  the  assets  now  reach¬ 
ing  a  total  of  £3,294,629,  as  against 
£2,965,905  at  the  close  of  1913.  Apart 
from  paid-up  capital,  £172,308;  staff 
provident  fund,  £15,437;  and  provision 
for  claims  outstanding,  £770,000,  we 
find  the  following  items: 

Capital  redemption  fund _  £15,468 

Investment  and  contingency 

reserve  .  120,000 

General  reserve  fund .  300,000 

Revenue  balance  (£46,686 
transferred  to  investment, 
etc.,  reserve)  .  1,844,132 


£2,279,600 


EMPLOYER  LIABLE 


If  Employe  is  Hurt  in  Row,  Rules 
Judge  Salmon  of  Morristown, 

New  Jersey 

That  an  employer  may  be  liable  for 
injuries  received  by  one  of  his  work¬ 
men  when  attacked  following  an  alter¬ 
cation  with  another  worker  of  which 
the  employer  has  had  knowledge,  is 
the  substance  of  a  ruling  just  made 
by  Judge  Joshua  R.  Salmon  of  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
McNeill  of  Mt.  Tabor,  guardian  of  Al¬ 
bert  McNeill,  a  minor,  to  get  damages 
from  the  boy’s  employer,  the  Mountain 
Ice  Company.  McNeill  on  Jan.  23,  1914, 
was  sitting  on  a  box  “switching”  ice 
when  he  was  struck  over  the  head 
with  an  ice  pick  by  another  youth.  His 
speech  was  impaired  by  the  blow, 
which  rendered  his  right  arm  and  hand 
useless. 

It  was  proven  at  the  trial  that  the 
assault  followed  a  fight  earlier  in  the 
day,  provoked  by  the  other  boy,  who 
pulled  a  box  from  under  McNeill.  The 
foreman  present  at  the  time  told  the 
boys,  at  the  order  of  the  president  of 
the  company,  to  stop  their  scuffling  or 
they  would  be  dismissed. 

Judge  Salmon’s  opinion  holds  that 
from  the  time  McNeill  was  permitted 
to  return  to  work  following  the  scuffle, 
of  which  the  president  and  foreman 
were  cognizant,  his  duties  took  on  the 
nature  of  an  extra-hazardous  occupa¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  assail¬ 
ant  was  likewise  allowed  to  remain. 
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REAL  CLAIM  SERVICE 

From  a  Paper  Read  by  John  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  the 
Accident  and  Health  Claims  Department  of  Prudential 
Casualty,  to  Agents  of  the  Company 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JlltttntB  irtrety  (Enntjmmj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  Attractive  Contracts 

R  RI  I'E  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


The  agent  or  solicitor  of  an  accident 
and  health  insurance  company,  in  pre¬ 
senting  his  policy  to  the  insuring  pub¬ 
lic  for  consideration,  must  necessarily 
convince  the  prospect  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  prepared  to  render  claim  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature.  In 
fact,  this  is  unquestionably  the  clinch¬ 
ing  argument.  You  must  prove  that 
your  policy  is  a  real  “Safety  First" 
contract,  the  purchase  of  which  guaran¬ 
tees  real  claim  service  when  needed. 
The  applicant  desires  protection  when 
disabled,  and  unless  results  as  guaran¬ 
teed  toy  the  agent  are  forthcoming  with¬ 
out  delay,  claimant  is  dissatisfied,  policy 
lapses  and  the  company  and  the  agent 
have  acquired  a  “knocker”  instead  cf 
a  “booster.”  The  question  which  na¬ 
turally  arises  at  such  times  is:  “Who 
is  to  blame?”  Experienced  agents  in 
the  accident  and  health  business,  fully 
realize  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  company  to  satisfy  all  claim¬ 
ants  at  all  times.  Occasionally  this 
may  be  because  of  assured’s  misunder¬ 
standing  or  mis-interpretation  of  the 
provisions  and  conditions  of  policy.  At 
times  it  is  possible  that  agents  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  con¬ 
tract,  do  not  explain  the  real  coverage 
of  policy.  Perhaps  it  may  he  true  that 
some  agents,  in  their  haste,  may  over¬ 
look  explaining  conditions  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  policy.  Again,  when  agents 
are  meeting  keen  competition,  they 
may  be  tempted  to  quote  a  premium 
and  classification  to  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  not  justly  entitled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  true  definition  of  classifi¬ 
cation  manual.  These  may  be  some  of 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  over  dis¬ 
puted  claims. 

From  time  to  time  companies  receive 
notices  of  claims  under  straight  acci¬ 
dent  policies,  where  disability  is  really 
caused  as  result  of  disease  or  illness, 
in  which  event  it  is  necessary  to  file 
claim  as  rejected,  and  on  many  such 
occasions,  claimants  have  declared  that 
they  did  not  know  their  policies  did 
not  cover  them  in  such  instances.  It 
is  apparent  therefore,  that  in  selling 
straight  accident  policies,  agents  should 
be  extremely  careful  to  dwell  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  fact  that  the  policy  is  not 
intended  to  cover  disability  resulting 
from  any  other  cause  than  that  which 
is  purely  accidental.  Then  in  case  the 
applicant  desires  to  be  covered  for  both 
sickness  or  disease  as  well  as  accident, 
the  agent  should  sell  him  a  full  dis¬ 
ability  policy. 

Definition  of  Disability 

One  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  some 
claims  handled  by  many  companies  is 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  definition 
of  the  word  “disability.”  No  health  and 
accident  policy  sold  by  any  company 
in  the  country,  is  intended  to  cover  a 
person  for  pain  or  inconvenience.  In 
other  words,  a  person  may  he  suffer¬ 
ing  considerable  pain,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  inconvenienced,  and  yet  not  be 
actually  disabled.  Agents  who  know 
of  such  condition  at  time  of  claim, 
would  save  much  annoyance  for  the 
company,  claimant  and  themselves  by 
thoroughly  explaining  this  fact  to  as¬ 
sured  before  proofs  are  submitted. 
Reasonable  men  are  willing  to  listen 
to  sensible  explanations,  and  agents 
would  be  well  pleased  at  the  result  of 
their  efforts  in  this  direction.  The 
same  applies  in  many  cases  where  as¬ 
sured  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  difference  between  total  and  partial 
disability.  Persons  classified  as  “Se¬ 
lect”  or  “Preferred”  risks,  although  suf¬ 
fering  from  painful  injury,  may  be  at 
their  place  of  business,  supervising, 
handling  correspondence,  or  in  some 
manner  attending  to  some  portion  of 
their  business.  If  a  person  in  a  lower 
classification  were  suffering  from  the 
same  kind  of  injury,  it  would  unques¬ 


tionably  cause  total  disability,  but  in 
“select”  and  “preferred”  classes,  dis¬ 
ability  would  be  only  partial,  and  the 
policy  is  intended  to  provide  only  par¬ 
tial  indemnity  for  such  risks  in  such 
cases. 

One  point  which  should  be  well  con¬ 
sidered,  is  tlhe  question  as  to  when  total 
disability  ceases  and  partial  disability 
commences.  Another  very  important 
question  is  when  all  disability — even 
partial,  ceases.  Very  often  claimants 
who  have  resumed  full  duties,  may  still 
be  receiving  medical  treatment,  because 
of  Which  fact  they  may  present  claim 
for  unlimited  period  of  disability.  The 
policy  is  not  intended  to  provide  cov¬ 
erage  for  medical  treatment  after  all 
disability  ceases,  but  rather  for  time 
actually  disabled  only,  and  agents  who 
desire  to  have  satisfaction  exist  on  all 
accident  and  health  claim  adjustments, 
should  match  this  point  very  carefully, 
as  undoubtedly  claimants  who  might 
otherwise  misunderstand,  would  be 
willing  to  present  tiheir  claims  as  closed 
at  the  proper  time.  Companies  always 
regret  misunderstanding  in  such  cases 
and  believe  that  agents  might  save  an¬ 
noyance  by  following  claims  closely  and 
explaining  this  point  where  it  appears 
the  assured  may  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  contract. 

No  claim  adjuster  is  happy  when  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  prorate,  reduce  or 
reject  claims,  because  he  fully  realizes 
the  effect  of  same  on  the  business  and 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  agent  or 
claimant  on  receipt  of  a  communication 
advising  that  this  has  been  necessary. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  annoying  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  claim  under  a  com¬ 
mercial  accident  policy,  is  a  prorate  or 
reduction  lin  indemnity  on  account  of 
improper  classification,  or  because  as¬ 
sured  was  injured  while  engaged  in 
duties  involving  a  greater  hazard  as 
per  classification  manual  and  contract. 
A  person  who  may  be  proprietor  of  an 
establishment,  apparently  office  duties 
and  supervising  only,  may  at  the  same 
time  regularly  engage  in  some  line  of 
general  duties  around  his  place,  pos¬ 
sibly  inspecting  or  using  machinery, 
and  if  injured  while  so  engaged,  the 
adjuster  must  necessarily  reduce  the 
indemnity  to  amount  specified  in  the 
proper  class,  or  in  other  words,  should 
pay  the  amount  of  indemnity  which 
the  premium  paid  by  assured  would 
purchase  in  the  class  covering  the  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  assured  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  accident.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions,  if  agents  would  instruct  t'heir 
brokers  or  sub-agents  to  cover  this 
point  fully,  arranging  for  prorate  before 
claim  was  finally  closed,  a  much  hap¬ 
pier  condition  would  exist,  and  adjust¬ 
ment  would  at  all  times  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

Good  Claim  Service  A  Duty 

The  agent  in  the  field  and  the  home 
office  adjuster  are  both  servants,  each 
rendering  his  own  particular  brand  of 
service.  In  one  dictionary,  we  find  that 
the  definition  of  the  word  “servant” 
is — “one  who  serves,  or  is  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  another.”  We  also  find  in  that 


same  book,  that  one  of  the  definitions 
of  t'he  word  “service”  is — “duty  re¬ 
quired  or  performed  in  any  office.”  It 
would  appear  then,  that  in  rendering 
claim  service,  we  are  but  performing 
our  duty.  In  rendering  good  claim  ser¬ 
vice,  we  are  performing  that  duty  well. 
In  order  that  this  service  may  also  be 
complete,  it  therefore  is  necessary  to 
have  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
field  representatives.  In  other  words, 
we  want  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  extending  from  the  home 
office  to  the  end  of  the  line.  We,  at 
the  home  office,  are  not  only  anxious, 
but  very  willing  to  render  service  of 
tne  highest  quality.  Being  but  human 
after  all,  and  realizing  our  lack  of 
knowledge  of  all  conditions  which  may 
affect  the  claim  we  are  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  upon  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  field  to  help  us  in  making 
investigation,  and  in  bringing  about  ad¬ 
justment  in  accordance  with  conditions, 
of  policy,  and,  if  possible,  meeting  full 
expectations  of  our  assured. 

There  are  agents  in  the  accident  and 
health  business,  whose  wide  experience 
in  this  line  has  taught  them  not  only, 
the  advisability,  but  the  necessity  of 
such  co-operation,  and  has  proven  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  that  this  co¬ 
operation  always  gives  good  results. 
When  claims  are  presented  to  such 
men,  they,  at  an  early  date,  arrange 
to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  assured  not 
because  they  desire  to  see  claim  re¬ 
duced — not  because  they  doubt  the 
statement  of  broker,  agent  or  policy¬ 
holder,  but  because  they  want  to  see 
justice  done  to  both  parties  to  the  con¬ 
tract.  If  the  general  agent  is  too  busy 
to  call  personally,  he  sends  one  of  his 
representatives.  The  call  may  be  pure¬ 
ly  a  social  one,  and  yet  at  such  times  it 
is  possible  in  a  few  questions,  to  as¬ 
certain  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  early,  complete  report 
to  the  company,  and  which  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  much  correspondence 
regarding  facts  which  the  company  de¬ 
sires  in  order  to  guide  it  in  making  an 
equitable  and  prompt  adjustment.  If 
the  case  is  one  where  disability  may 
extend  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  such 
agents  make  it  their  business  to  visit 
the  assured  about  twice  each  month, 
always  extending  sympathy,  assuring 
claimant  of  their  kindly  interest  in  his 
welfare,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  al¬ 
ways  learning  facts  which  enable  them 
to  make  additional  report  to  the  com¬ 
pany  as  to  progress  of  claimant  and 
possible  duration  of  disability.  The 
company  is  thereby  enabled  to  provide 
for  adequate  reserve  as  required  by 
Insurance  Departments.  In  such  cases, 
companies  rarely  communicate  with 
agents,  preferring  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  reports,  and  realizing  that 
as  soon  as  disability  has  ended,  final 
proofs  will  be  submitted  and  claim  ad¬ 
justed  without  a  moment’s  delay. 
Waiving  Final  Proof  on  Small  Claims 

One  source  of  great  satisfaction  in 


many  cases,  is  the  waiving  of  final 
proof  on  small  claims.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  where  disability  will  extend 
for  only  a  few  days,  perhaps  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  the  agent  makes  an  early 
visit  to  claimant,  and  often  arranges 
for  an  advance  settlement.  The  waiv¬ 
ing  of  final  proof  is  pleasing  to  claim¬ 
ant,  especially  on  small  claims,  and  it 
will  be  our  pleasure  to  promptly  pay 
such  claims  without  requiring  final 
proof  on  receipt  of  agent’s  request  and 
recommendation  in  this  direction.  It 
should  be  noted  however,  that  on  all 
such  cases  the  agent  should  call  before 
disability  ends,  provided  he  wishes  ad¬ 
justment  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

In  nearly  all  States  at  the  present  time, 
companies  in  this  line  are  issuing  policies 
containing  standard  provisions,  drafted  and 
approved  by  the  executive  committees  of  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  provisions  is  that  relating  to 
time  limit  _  for  notice.  We  have  been  very 
successful  in  eliminating  almost  entirely  any 
trouble  regarding  the  question  of  late  notice 
on  claims.  This  is  so  because  the  agents 
have  so  willingly  co-operated  with  us  honor¬ 
ing  our  request  to  advise  home  office  just  as 
soon  as  they  first  hear  of  claim,  even  though 
the  first  official  preliminary  or  printed  notice 
has  not  been  received  by  them.  Then  when 
regular  notice  is  received,  the  agents  forward 
it  to  us  together  with  any  report  of  investi¬ 
gation  which  they  have  made  or  received  up 
to  that  time.  Our  medical  department  and 
underwriting  department  confer  with  the  claim 
department  immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice 
of  claim.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  case,  question  of 
further  renewal,  or  its  importance  to  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole  until  we  have  received  some 
definite  statements,  including  medical  diagnosis 
or  surgical  description.  Very  often  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  medical  department  of  the  company 
to  call  for  examination,  consequently  in  cases 
of  delayed  notice,  the  company’s  interests 
may  be  prejudiced  by  same.  If  the  agents 
will  always  bear  these  points  in  mind,  letting 
us  have  prompt  notices,  our  service  will  be 
even  more  perfect,  and  where  necessary,  the 
company’s  interests  will  be  safeguarded. 

Co-operation  With  Home  Office 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  any  action 
taken  by  the  company  there  is  absolutely  no 
desire  to  show  prejudice  toward  the  interests 
of  any  claimant.  _  It  should  furthermore  be 
remembered  that  in  case  the  company  makes 
decision,  and  the  agent  feels  an  error  has 
been  made,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us 
to  have  the  agents  communicate  with  home 
office  immediately,  giving  any  additional  facts 
which  may  prove  to  us  that  the  case  should 
be  reopened,  and  in  such  event,  we  will  take 
prompt  action. 

At  this  particular  time,  it  might  be  oppor¬ 
tune  to  suggest  a  remedy  or  preventive  for 
dissatisfaction  in  adjustment  of  certain  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  claims.  There  are  three  es¬ 
sential  points  to  be  considered  in  writing  ap¬ 
plications  for  accident  and  health  policies, 
namely — selection  of  proper  moral  and  physical 
risks,  correct  classification  in  accordance  with 
the  most  hazardous  of  all  duties  of  assured, 
and  complete  description  of  policy  by  agent 
at  the  time  of  taking  application  or  when 
policy  is  delivered.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  general  agent  to  at 
all  times  so  regulate  conversation  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  brokers  and  sub-agents  as  to 
guard  against  errors  in  this  direction.  It  is, 
however,  possible  for  the  general  agent  to 
arrange  for  a  little  heart  to  heart  talk  with 
his  local  representatives,  or  drop  them  a 
friendly  letter  of  suggestion  along  these  lines. 
If  the  foundation  of  your  business  is  of  the 
proper  quality  you  may  rest  assured  the  struc¬ 
ture  will  not  be  affected  as  result  of  “storms” 
aroused  by  misunderstanding,  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  or  misrepresentation. 

Satisfactory  Settlement  Desired 

At  times,  some  agents  may  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  companies  do  not  care  to 
pay  beyond  a  certain  per  cent,  on  claims. 
In  either  words,  that  if  the  claim  ratio  ex¬ 
ceeds  certain  figures,  the  company  will  cut 
and  slash  claims,  or  adopt  other  drastic 
measures.  It  might  be  interesting  for  agents 
to  know  that  claim  adjusters  very  rarely 
know  anything  about  the  actual  premium  in¬ 
come  or  loss  ratio,  and  it  might  be  weeks 
or  months,  especially  on  commercial  accident 
and  health  claims  that  the  adjuster  will  re¬ 
ceive  any  information  showing  what  the  claim 
ratio  has  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
question  never  enters  the  mind  of  an  ad¬ 
juster.  Each  claim  is  handled  in  accordance 
with  its  individual  merits,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  presented  on  proofs  and  agent’s 
reports,  and  finally  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  conditions  of  policy. 

Every  agent  of  the  company  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  every  department  at  the  home 
office  is  working  as  a  unit,  co-operating  with 
each  other  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  the 
home  office  and  agent. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets . .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Capital . .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539.120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914. .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds:  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
anfl  Tneft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance— Employers,  Public,  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Golaaicm),  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation  — 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


April  16,  1915. 
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RECENT  INTERESTING  CLAIMS 


IN 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  FIELD 


Peculiar  Losses  in  The  Metropolitan 
Section  Paid  in  the  Past  Few 
Weeks 


The  companies  writing  industrial  in¬ 
surance  are  paying  claims  for  disability 
from  accident  or  sickness  every  day. 
No  two  claims  are  exactly  alike  and 
many  present  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
are  given  below: 

Arthur  W.  Spargo,  buyer  for  the 
Brown,  Thompson  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  took  out  a  dollar-a-month  policy 
in  the  Casualty  Company  of  America 
on  March  21,  1915.  On  April  9,  his  skull 
was  fractured  in  an  automobile  collision 
with  a  street  car  and  he  died  on  April 
10.  The  Company  paid  $900  to  his  bene¬ 
ficiary  that  same  day. 

The  Commercial  Casualty  Company 
paid  Charles  E.  Silk,  a  conductor  on  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  $21.33 
on  April  6,  for  sixteen  days  disability 
due  to  a  boil  on  the  third  finger  of  his 
left  hand. 

The  National  Casualty  paid  $128.32  to 
William  Kennedy,  a  grocer  of  Newburg, 
N  Y.,  on  April  7,  for  disability  due  to 
a  varicose  ulcer.  The  Company  was  not 
notified  of  the  illness  until  three  months 
after  it  had  taken  place. 

The  Standard  Accident  paid  $43  to 
Patrick  Moran,  acting  chief  of  the  9th 
battalion  of  the  New  York  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  was  poisoned  by  smoke  and 
gas  while  assisting  in  the  rescue  work 
in  the  subway  accident  on  January  9. 
Moran  did  not  know  that  he  was  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  policy  and  did  not  file  a  claim 
until  February  16,  which  the  Company 
paid  on  the  17th. 

A.  S.  Jardin,  a  laundry  proprietor  of 
Succasunna,  N.  J„  was  killed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20  while  escaping  from  his  burning 
laundry.  He  had  a  policy  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Casualty  the  face  of  which  call¬ 
ed  for  $400,  with  double  indemnity  for 
injuries  in  a  burning  building  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  to  $800.  The  accumulat¬ 
ed  benefits  of  50  per  cent,  raised  the 
total  to  $1,200  which  was  paid  to  the 
beneficiary  on  February  4. 

The  Equitable  Accident  paid  $100  to 
Miss  Goldie  Hect,  of  New  York  City, 
on  March  11.  Miss  Hect  took  out  a 
policy  on  December  3  and  on  February 
23,  she  slipped  and  fell  on  the  Iron 
cover  of  a  coal  hole. 

Harold  Hedstrom,  a  painter  and  dec¬ 
orator  of  Brooklyn,  collected  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  $104  for  fifty- 
nine  consecutive  days  of  illness  during 
which  time  he  had  three  diseases.  The 
first  was  laryngitis  which  lasted  seven 
days  and  paid  him  $14;  the  second  was 
a  carbuncle  confining  him  to  the  house 
for  thirty-eight  days  costing  the  Com¬ 
pany  $76;  and  the  third  was  anemia 
which  created  fourteen  days  of  partial 
disability  paying  $14.  The  Company 
paid  the  last  claim  on  April  13. 


only  for  the  moment  and  when  gone 
cannot  be  replaced.  It  is  that  which 
we  must  have  in  which  to  accomplish 
that  which  we  do.  If  it  is  unoccupied, 
or  given  to  idleness,  or  indifference, 
then  it  is  lost — and  lost  forever.  Time 
does  not  come  back,  and  that  which 
goes  unused  or  unfulfilled  stands  as  a 
loss  that  cannot  be  recovered. 

If  you  have  been  careless  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  concerning  this,  your  most  valuable 
asset,  we  beseech  you  to  give  it  serious 
thought.  Consider  seriously  the  valu¬ 
able  hours  that  you  are  letting  get  away 
without  claiming  their  proper  return  to 
you.  Give  care  and  attention  to  the 
proper  use  of  your  capital  and  make  it 
earn  you  what  is  your  due. 

Time  costs  you  nothing,  but  it  can 
lose  you  any  amount.  Invest  your  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  best  possible  advantage  by 
giving  yourself  good  honest  work. — 
From  the  Standard  Bulletin. 


NEW  ACME  POLICY 


Special  Features  of  Accident  and 

Health  Contract — L.  Pinner  Organ¬ 
ized  the  Department 

The  new  “Acme”  policy  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Casualty  Company  was  put  on 
the  market  last  week.  This  policy, 
varying  from  the  other  “Acme”  forms, 
has  ten  special  features  providing 
benefit  from  the  date  of  the  disability. 
The  principal  sum  is  $7,500  and  the 
weekly  indemnity  $35  for  the  loss  of 
time  from  either  sickness  or  accident. 
The  cost  is  $21  for  the  full  amount 
and  $10.50  for  one-half  amount. 

The  Acme  department  of  the  Great 
Eastern  was  organized  about  three 
years  ago  by  L.  Pinner,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Company  for 
twelve  years.  Handling  only  accident 
and  health  insurance  on  this  one  form 
of  policy,  this  department  has  been  the 
source  of  a  large  income  to  the  Com¬ 
pany. 


PAY  POET’S  WIDOW 

Company  Compromises  Madison  Cawein 
Claim  For  $7,000 — Say  Apoplexy 
Caused  Death 


The  claim  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cawein, 
widow  of  Madison  Cawein,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  poet,  against  one  of  the  casualty 
companies  was  compromised  last  week 
for  $7,000.  Cawein  held  a  policy  for 
$10,500  payable  in  case  of  death  by  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  Company  claimed  that  his  death 
was  directly  produced  by  hardening  of 
the  arteries  which  resulted  in  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  In  falling  to  the  floor  Mr. 
Cawein  sustained  a  severe  bruise  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  A  large  blood  clot 
formed  and  the  company’s  physicians 
who  were  present  at  the  autopsy  were 
certain  that  death  had  been  due  to 
apoplexy.  But  to  prove  this  would  have 
been  a  hard  thing.  A  settlement  was 
then  made  for  $7,000  and  all  were  satis¬ 
fied. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  -  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-M1LLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  Ill  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1 S  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Bubton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ase't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


O  II 

POLICIES 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  -  F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


C  H  I  C  AGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc 

t  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 
PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
“ Preferred  Service” 


TIME— CAPITAL 


UNUSUAL  CLAIM 


Easy  for  an  Agent  to  Waste  it,  But  He 
Can’t  Buy  it  Back 


One  of  the  great  handicaps — for  some 
men— in  our  business,  is  the  innumer¬ 
able  opportunities  to  just  waste  time. 
And  where  so  many  men  fail,  or  just 
partially  succeed,  is  that  they  lack  the 
strength  of  character  to  make  good  use 
of  their  time. 

It  is  no  new  thought,  this  idea  that 
time  is  the  field  man’s  capital.  Yet  no 
class  of  men  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  more  than  those  same  fellows  who 
daily  waste  and  fritter  away  the  invalu¬ 
able  hours  that  mean  so  much  to  them. 
Time  is  the  field  man’s  capital,  and  If 
it  is  wasted,  it  means  real  money  loss 
which  cannot  be  made  up. 

Time  is  something  which  we  have 


Woman’s  Dress  Was  Ruined  by  Passing 
Automobile  Insured  in  Royal 
I  ndemnity 


The  Royal  Indemnity  Company  has 
paid  an  unusual  claim.  A  New  York 
doctor,  whose  machine  the  Company 
covered,  was  having  trouDie  with  his 
radiator.  After  trying  to  coax  it  into 
condition,  the  doctor  unscrewed  the 
cover  and  then  things  began  to  happen. 
A  woman,  attired  in  a  new  silk  dress 
and  the  very  latest  Easter  hat,  was 
walking  within  ten  feet  of  the  car  when 
a  young  geyser  burst  forth  covering 
her  with  rusty  colored  hot  water,  and 
ruining  her  clothes.  The  doctor  called 
up  the  Royal  Indemnity  and  was  much 
relieved  when  told  that  the  Company 
was  liable  for  damage  to  her  clothes. 


HARD  TIMES? 

Clark  Howard,  agency  director  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Casualty,  comments  on 
the  business  of  the  Company  in  his 
monthly  bulletin  as  follows: 

“The  increase  in  commercial  acci¬ 
dent  writings  over  March,  -1914,  was 
15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  plate 
glass  new  business  was  150  per  cent., 
and  the  burglary  department  increase 
was  25  per  cent.;  and  still  some  peo¬ 
ple  continue  to  talk  of  hard  times — 
they  seem  to  have  adopted  the  slogan 
‘Watchful  Waiting’  for  their  motto.” 

MR.  RICHARDSON’S  CAREER 

In  its  story  last  week  about  Freder¬ 
ick  Richardson,  now  acting  Comptroller 
of  the  General  Accident  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  H.  E.  Southam,  the  new  assist¬ 
ant  United  States  manager,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Mr.  Richardson 
was  formerly  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Company,  instead  of  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  London 
office. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


$50,000  FOR  NEW  AMSTERDAM 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  held  before  the  end  of 
April,  when  a  proposed  increase  of  $50,- 
000  in  the  capital  of  the  Company  will 
be  voted. 


MASS.  BONDING  TO  MOVE 
The  accident  and  health  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding,  managed 
by  John  G.  Murray,  will  move  on  April 
29  from  their  present  offices  at  76 
William  street  to  45  John  street 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Soli  pi  tors  are  like  gizzards  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  Idth  some  vo^ng  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  .  Ambition  is  the  main- 
soring  of  success  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  f  you 
h  ive  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  m  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  ever/ day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown  lou  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  onlv  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  link 
fehimf  everv  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  abilitv  vou  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1914 

C.pit.l  stock . 

Re-Insurance  Reserve . - .  z,a43,i»3-oi 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. . .  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS . $6,839,209.99 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM.  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  _ 

'  ,0^DED  m  m 

Fire  Marine 

Rent,  Lease,  Use  TomtetFloiter, 

EUGENE  L.  ELLISON.  President 

BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t  Secretary 


INCOPiPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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LOSS  RECORD  OF 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 


A  Rate  of  5 7/z  Cents  Per  Annum  Neces¬ 
sary  to  Yield  5  Per 
Cent  Profit 


EXPERIENCE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


Some  Comments  Regarding  Term  Rates 
Based  on  Figures  Given 
in  Article 


A  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused 
by  an  article  appearing  in  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  of  September  17,  1914,  un¬ 
der  the  caption  “Rates  on  Public  School 
Buildings,’’  which  gave  a  record  of  live 
years’  losses  on  the  class.  This  showed 
a  loss  cost  of  about  19%  cents  per  an¬ 
num  on  public  school  buildings  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  colleges  and  similar 
schools,  indicating  a  rate  of  35%  cents 
per  annum  to  be  necessary  to  yield  a  5 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  basis  of  a  55  per 
cent,  loss  ratio  and  a  40  per  cent,  ex¬ 
pense  ratio. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  now 
prepared  and  presents  herewith  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  four  years’  losses  on  col¬ 
leges,  normal  schools  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  distinguished  from  the 
above,  together  with  the  table  of  values 
as  nearly  as  they  can  be  determined 
from  State  reports  and  from  figures 
published  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  and  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  The  losses  as  de¬ 
tailed  hereinafter  are  taken  from  the 
records  published  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  cover  the  years  1911-14 
inclusive.  It  is  customary  to  add  15 
per  cent,  for  small  and  unreported  fires 
in  arriving  at  the  total  of  losses  so 
tabulated,  but  in  this  case  the  percent¬ 
age  is  omitted,  for  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  comparatively  few  fires  of  any  size 
in  colleges  would  not  appear  in  print, 
and  therefore  the  list  is  likely  to  be 
more  nearly  complete  than  most  other 
classes.  On  this  basis  it  may  also  be 
assumed  that  those  unreported  would 
offset  any  over-estimate  of  loss  in  the 
fires  reported. 

Annual  Losses  and  Values 

This  tabulation  shows  the  annual 
losses  to  be  as  follows: 

1911  . $1,378,000 

1912  .  1,029,000 

1913  .  881,000 

1914  .  2,272,000 


$5,560,000 

The  values  taken  from  the  sources 
above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Universities,  colleges  and 


technological  schools . $260,353,851 

Libraries  and  apparatus  for 
above  .  64,204,619 


(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


DIVIDED  ABOUT 

EXPERIENCE  TABLE 

Members  of  Actuarial  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Discuss  Mortality  at  Annual 
Meeting 

COMMITTEE  FROM  DEPARTMENTS 


History  of  the  American  Experience 
Table— Sheppard  Homans  Prepared 
it  in  1868 


One  of  the  results  of  the  controversy 
In  New  York  State  growing  out  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Armstrong  law,  gov¬ 
erning  expense,  may  be  a  revision  of 
the  American  Experience  Table,  which 
has  been  the  mortality  guide  since  1868. 
While  there  has  been  talk  of  revision 
of  the  table  for  some  years,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  table  made  at  Albany  by 
representatives  of  the  Metropolitan,  has 
brought  the  question  to  the  front  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  the  most  important 
in  life  insurance  to-day.  The  critics  of 
the  table  say  that  it  has  outlived  its 


North  British  Established  1809 


and  Mercantile 

Entered  Umted  States  |nSUranCe  Qq 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Cuisuaffv  C’oiujiaitb  ofiHwc’riat 

Home  Office:  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


usefulness;  that  it  does  not  represent 
true  mortality;  and  that  rates  should 
be  lower. 

Actuarial  Society’s  Meeting 

The  entire  question  is  scheduled  for 
discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  on  May 
zO-21. 

Hunter  Chairman  of  Committee 

Arthur  Hunter,  actuary  of  the  New 
York  Life,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Actuarial  Society,  which  is  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  preparing 
a  new  mortality  table. 

Here  is  an  interesting  development 
in  the  situation:  About  three  years 
ago  there  was  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  John  K.  Gore,  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential;  E.  E.  Rhodes,  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit,  and  Arthur  Hunter  (the  latter 
chairman),  which  recommended  that 
the  Actuarial  Society  prepare  a  new 
table  as  soon  as  the  Medico-Actuarial 
report  was  out  of  the  way.  A  copy  of 
the  committee’s  report  is  to  be  sent 
this  week  to  every  fellow  of  the  Actu¬ 
arial  Society  of  America,  so  that  it  can 
be  intelligently  discussed  in  May. 

The  report  points  out  that  there  are 
a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
preparing  a  new  mortality  table.  For 
example:  How  shall  Southern  business 
be  treated?  What  proportion  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  taken  from  the  large 
companies?  Should  Canadian  business 
be  included,  or  should  the  data  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  business  of  the  United 
States?  Should  policies  for  large 
amounts  be  included? 

A  number  of  actuaries,  seen  this 
week  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter, 
were  asked  to  discuss  the  table.  Presi¬ 
dent  Craig,  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America,  and  the  Actuary  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  said  that  he  did  not  care  to 
anticipate  the  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Secretary  Henderson,  who  is  Ac¬ 
tuary  of  the  Equitable,  would  not  even 
admit  that  the  discussion  of  the  table 
would  be  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Societv.  He  said 
that  the  program  would  not  be  complet¬ 
ed  for  a  week  yet,  and  he  would  not 
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say  that  anyone  was  scheduled  to  read 
a  paper  regarding  the  table.  Actuary 
Weeks,  of  the  New  York  Life,  was 
asked  if  he  objected  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  re-publishing  an  article 
about  rates  which  he  wrote  in  1905.  He 
said  that  he  did,  because  the  Armstrong 
laws  were  passed  after  this  article  was 
written  and  that  his  views  in  1905  were 
not  necessarily  his  views  at  the  present 
time. 

May  Object  to  Change 

A  number  of  actuaries,  however,  said 
they  would  talk  if  their  names  were  not 
published,  and  from  their  views  it  can 
be  stated  that  the  actuaries  of  America 
are  decidedly  divided  in  opinion  regard- 
ing  the  advisability  of  changing  the 
table.  One  actuary  said  that  the  long¬ 
er  such  a  table  was  in  use  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  it  became.  Another  said  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  prev¬ 
alent  about  saving  in  mortality.  This 
saving  did  not  represent  much  profit 
when  other  items  were  checked  against 
it.  Many  actuaries  are  opposed  to  low¬ 
ering  rates. 

Departments  Take  a  Hand 

In  the  meantime,  a  committee  of  five 
departmental  actuaries,  consisting"  of 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Ryan,  H.  P.  Hammond, 
L.  G.  Hoagkins,  W.  E.  Otto  and  R.  E. 
Ankers  have  been  appointed  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners  to  co-operate 
with  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America 
in  the  construction  of  a  table  to  con¬ 
form  to  actual  experience  of  American 
companies.  Mr.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  in  charge- of  the  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  division  of  the  New 
York  department,  and  is  recognized  as 
possessing  a  finely-equipped  actuarial 
mind.  The  committee  will  make  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
at  their  convention  in  Monterey,  Cal., 


old  companies  is  valued  to-day  by  that 
table.  Although  extensively  used  in 
this  country,  the  Actuaries’  table  was 
never  used  in  England,  where  it  was 
originally  compiled  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  seventeen  English  offices.  In 
1866  the  Mutual  Benefit  issued  its  mor¬ 
tality  table,  showing  its  own  experience 
to-date. 

American  Experience  Table 

Early  in  the  sixties  Mr.  Homans  de¬ 
cided  to  prepare  another  table,  and 
made  an  investigation  principally  of  the 
Mutual  Life’s  business  for  twenty 
years.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
issued  the  table,  which  became  known 
thereafter  as  the  American  Experience 
Table.  It  was  almost  immediately 
adopted  by  the  New  York  legislature  as 
a  standard  for  valuations.  In  fact,  in 
May,  1868,  a  statute  was  enacted,  con¬ 
taining  in  part  this  language:  “The 
rate  of  interest  assumed  shall  be  4  k 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  shall  be  established  by  the 
American  Experience  Table.”  Other 
States  followed  the  example  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
supremacy  of  the  American  Experience 
Table  was  everywhere  recognized. 

The  Homans  table  showed  a  lower 
mortality  than  the  English.  Almost 
every  table  showed  survivors  for  the 
age  of  95.  Out  of  100,000  at  age  ten, 
the  old  Actuaries’  table  showed  37  sur¬ 
viving  at  95;  Dr.  Farr  showed  155;  Car¬ 
lisle,  356;  Dr.  Homans  none.  At  the 
age  of  77  his  rate  was  below  the  Actu¬ 
aries;  five  years  later  it  is  5  per  cent, 
higher;  10  years  later,  25  per  cent, 
higher;  15  years  later,  57  per  cent, 
higher.  At  77  it  was  3  per  cent,  below 
Dr.  Parr’s;  at  82  it  was  7  per  cent, 
below. 

In  Ten-Year  Periods 


next  September. 

Prepared  By  Sheppard  Homans 

The  American  Experience  Table  dates 
back  to  1868,  and  its  father  was  Shep¬ 
pard  Homans,  one  of  the  monumental 
figures  in  life  insurance.  Mr.  Homans 
was  a  Harvard  graduate  with  a  genius 
for  higher  mathematics  that  was  al¬ 
most  uncanny.  For  a  time  he  served 
the  American  Government  in  special 
astronomical  expeditions  and  was  also 
in  the  Coast  Survey.  He  succeeded 
Charles  Gill  as  actuary  of  the  Mutual 
Life  in  1855.  Although  he  had  not  had 
any  life  insurance  experience,  he  be¬ 
came  in  a  few  years  the  leading  actu¬ 
ary  of  America,  and  by  1858  he  com¬ 
piled  a  mortuary  statistical  table  from 
Mutual  Life  experience  of  fifteen  years 
that  won  him  international  fame  among 
actuaries.  There  had  been  several  mor¬ 
tuary  tables  preceding  this,  and  about 
this  time  a  committee  of  American  ac¬ 
tuaries  was  appointed  to  draft  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  American  life  companies, 
but  after  a  year  or  two  the  committee 
passed  out  of  existence. 

The  Old  Actuaries’  Table 

The  Actuaries’  table  was  introduced 
in  this  country  by  Elizur  Wright,  and 
and  has  been  used  for  many  years  by 
many  companies  for  their  valuations. 
The  4  per  cent,  business  of  most  of  the 
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BUILDS  HOUSE  AT  SEA  GIRT 

E.  W.  Allen,  general  agent  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life,  is  building  a  home  on  the 
ocean  front  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.  It  will 
be  completed  June  1. 


ZACHER  A  DIRECTOR 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company  at  a 
meeting  held  Monday  afternoon, 
adopted  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
John  R.  Hills,  a  director  and  member 
of  the  finance  committee.  L.  Edmund 
Zacher,  treasurer  of  the  company,  was 
elected  a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  Judge  E.  B.  Bennett  was  placed  on 
the  finance  committee. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


J.  3.  RICE,  President 


J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 


OUR  RECORD 

COMMENCED  BUSINKSS  NOVEMBER  X.  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 

1,128,912.85 

1,306,689.41 

1,500,835.10 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Sept.  30,  1914 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


1,8  IS, 302.46  30,630,355.00 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  loss  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PEINN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3%  reserve 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 


Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 


Efficient  management,  attractive' and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE'S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


April  23,  1915. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POSTAL  LIFE 


FILED  WITH  N.  Y.  DEPARTMENT 


Total  Income  Last  Year  Was  $2,160,- 
566 — Number  of  Policies  in 
Force  23,673 


The  following  are  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  items  contained  in  the  annual 
statement  of  the  Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company,  as  of  December  31,  1914,  filed 
with  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment: 

Statement  December  31, 

1914,  capital  stock  paid 

up  to  . $100,000.00 

Ledger  assets,  December 

31,  1913  .  9,538,144.20 

Income 

Gross  premium  income  on 

original  policies  . 

Plus  dividends  applied  to 
pay  first  year’s  premiums 
Plus  surrender  values  ap¬ 
plied  to  pay  first  year’s 

premiums  . 

Total  . 

Dividends  applied  to  pur- 
•  chase  paid-up  additions 

and  annuities  . 

Surrender  values  applied 
to  purchase  paid-up  in¬ 
surance  and  annuities... 

Total  new  premiums . 

Gross  renewal  premiums. . 

Dividends  applied  to  paid 
renewal  premiums. 

Total  renewal  premiums.. 

Total  premium  income _  1,572,209.67 

Gross  income  from  interest 

and  rents  .  479,995.92 

Total  income  , .  2,160,566.39 

Disbursements 
For  death  claims  (less  $70,- 

000  re-insurance)  .  1,064,186.99 

Additions  .  67,326.84 

(Including  90,668.16  liens 
charged  off.) 

Total  .  142,140.00 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses 
and  matured  endowments  1,273,653.83 
For  annuities  involved  in 

life  contingencies  . 

For  surrender  values  paid 


64,767.64 

15,110.05 


397.80 

80,275.49 


2,165.03 


14,205.70 
96,646.22 
1,454,386.99 

20,405.88 
1,475,563.45 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 

There  is  a  salaried  opening  for  the  right  man  to  act  as 
Agency  Supervisor  for  the  largest  Agency  of  an  old  Con¬ 
necticut  Company,  to  work  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  with  present  agency  force  and  secure  new  agents. 
Good  future  for  the  right  man.  Address,  stating  age  and 
giving  record,  AGENCY  SUPERVISOR,  care  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  IN  UNIQUE  POSITION 


COMMISSIONER  AND  GEN.  AGENT 


7,887.48 


Total  .  2,329,544.04 

Total  ledger  assets .  9,369,166.55 

Gross  assets  .  9,714,348.86 

Liabilities  of  Surplus  and  Other  Funds 
Dividends  or  other  profits 
due  policyholders  includ¬ 
ing  this  contingency  on 
payments  of  outstand¬ 
ing  and  preferred  pre¬ 
miums  . ... .  19,683.51 

Dividends  declared  on  or 
apportioned  to  annual  divi¬ 
dends,  policy  payable  to 
policyholders  during  1915 
whether  contingent  upon 
the  payment  of  renewal 
premiums  or  otherwise..  0 

Dividends  declared  on  or 
apportioned  to  preferred 
dividends,  policies  pay¬ 
able  to  policyholders  dur¬ 
ing  1915  .  0 

Unsigned  funds  surplus....  129,881.54 
Policy  Exhibit 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 
1913: 

No. 

Whole  life  . '...16279 

Endowment  .  2588 

Term  and  other 
policies,  includ¬ 
ing  return  pre¬ 
mium  addition... 

Additions  to  policies 

by  dividends .  3,064.00 

Total  number  of 
policies  in  force 


Amt. 

$31,605,778.04 

4,075,411.00 


4806  11,565,805.00 


in  cash  or  applied 

in 

Dec.  31,  1913 . : 

23673 

47,250,458.24 

liquidation  of  loans 

or 

Policies  issued  dur- 

notes  (including  372,- 

ing  1914,  whole 

367.30  liens  charged  off) .  520,636.25 

life  . ,. . . 

1159 

1,992,470.00 

Surrender  values  applied  to 

Endowment  policies 

184 

226,250.00 

pay  new  premiums  and 

Term  and  other 

renewal  premiums  . . . 

346.33 

policies  . 

89 

356,500.00 

Total  paid  policyholders 

. ..  1,870,081.21 

Total  . 

1430 

2,575,220.00 

Commission  to  agents.  . 

35,394.54 

Revived  during 

Salaries  to  all  other  com- 

year,  whole  life. . 

203 

351,759.00 

pensation  of  officers, 

di- 

Endowment  . 

22 

45,180.00 

rectors,  trustees  and 

Term  and  other 

home  office  employes 

98,850.79 

policies  . 

68 

99,722.00 

Advertising  . 

42,233.36 

Total  . 

293 

59,661.00 

Printing  and  stationery. 

18,793.68 

Increase  during 

Express  . 

13,517.60 

year,  whole  life . . 

1 

751.00 

Exchange  . 

113.17 

Endowment  . 

9,000.00 

Total  . 

74.675.81 

Additions  to  poli- 

Commission  on  sale 

of 

cies  by  dividends 

4,612.00 

property  . 

8,850.00 

Totals  . 25487 

1,014,363.00 

Total  insurance  disburse- 

Total  . 

50,643,977.24 

ments  . 

. ..  1,795,674.26 

This  amount  was  reduced  by: 

Liens  charged  off  . 

. . .  533,869.78 

Death  claims  .... 

404 

1,149,959.13 

Maturity  .  83  144,648.00 

Expiration  .  451  1,064,428  26 

Surrender  .  802  1,703,705.85 

LaPse .  1,703,705.85 

Decrease  .  790,099.60 

Total  terminated.,..  2497  6,401,658.84 

Outstanding  Dec. 

31,  '1913  . 22990  44,242,318.00 

Policies  re-insured 

Whole  life  .  2  35,000.00 

Term  and  other  poli¬ 
cies  .  19  271,000.00 

Total  .  21  306,000.00 

General  Comment 

In  answer  to  the  question  contained 
in  the  statement,  “Is  the  surplus  or  un¬ 
signed  funds  the  property  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  or  of  the  policyholders?” 

A.  Has  not  been  passed  upon  offi¬ 
cially  or  by  counsel. 

Q.  If  any  part  of  such  surplus  or  un¬ 
signed  funds  may  be  claimed  by  or  paid 
to  the  stockholders  what  the  amount 
thereof  on  December  31,  1914? 

A.  'See  the  answer  to  the  above. 

Business  in  New  York  State 
Policies  on  lives  of 
citizens  in  force 

No.  Amt. 

Dec.  31,  1913  -  3050  $640,789.70 

Issue  during  1914.  .  260  678,291.00 

Total  . 3310  3,319,080.70 

Policies  ceased  dur¬ 
ing  year  .  279  908,491.35 

Policies  in  force 
Dec.  31,  1914..  ..  3031  5,410,589.35 

Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit 
Gain  and  loss  exhibit  shows  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  carried  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis: 

No.  Amt. 

Level  premium  . $19,125,912.40 

Reserve  .  3,363,984.00 

Preliminary  term  .  16,098,014.00 

Reserve  .  5,205,131.00 

Modified  preliminary  term  179,500.00 

Reserve  . 61,664.00 

Select  and  ultimate .  8,863,146.00 

Reserve  .  404,701.00 

This  business  being  divided 

non-participating  .  768,723.98 

Annual  dividend  business.  43,497,848.42 
Under  Schedule  P 

Calling  for  statement  showing 
amounts  set  apart,  apportioned,  pro¬ 
visionally  ascertained,  calculated,  de¬ 
clared,  or  held  awaiting  apportionment 
upon  deferred  dividend  policies.  The 
answer  is  made:  No  apportionment 
made. 


Remains  Head  of  Tennessee  Insurance 
Department  As  Successor  Is 
Not  Named  Yet 


J.  Will  Taylor,  who  recently  resigned 
as  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Tennes¬ 
see  to  enter  the  insurance  business,  is 
in  rather  an  unique  position  because  he 
is  still  occupying  his  public  office, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Governor 
to  appoint  his  successor,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
surance  agency  of  Tayor  &  Hurst.  Mr. 
Taylor  practiced  law  in  La  Follette, 
Tenn.,  and  for  five  years  was  Post¬ 
master  and  for  two  years  Mayor  of  that 
town  In  March,  1913,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Ten 
nessee. 

As  Insurance  Commissioner  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  attracted  wide  attention.  He  adopt- 


J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

ed  a  card  record  system  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  undesirable  agents  from  the 
insurance  business.  His  aim  was  to 
elevate  the  profession  in  Tennessee 
by  co-operation  with  companies  and 
their  representatives  and  through  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  Fire  Marshal, 
he  did  splendid  work  in  cutting  down 
the  expenses  of  the  department,  whfle 
at  the  same  time  he  increased  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  His  1914  report  was  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece. 

In  connection  with  Edw.  H.  Hurst,  a 
well-known  life  insurance  general 
agent,  he  was  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  for 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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April  23,  1916. 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  MOVES  TO  ITS  NEW  BUILDING 


All  Departments  Ready  For  Business  On  Monday — Building  Owned  by  Gen.  du  Pont  and  Associates — Forty-five 

Acres  of  Floor  Space — General  Agents  Here  to  See  New  Home  of  Society 


On  the  morning  of  April  26  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  will  be  ready  for  business 
in  the  new  building  of  the  Society  at 
120  Broadway.  Real  estate  men  call 
the  structure  the  greatest  office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  It  is  an  entire  block 
in  width,  extending  from  Broadway  to 
Nassau  street.  It  is  thirty-nine  stories 
tall,  including  the  basements.  Business 
was  not  interrupted,  the  Society’s  effi¬ 
ciency  experts  having  arranged  for  the 
removal  of  one  department  at  a  time, 
such  divisions  as  the  actuarial  being 
among  the  first  to  enter  the  new  struc¬ 
ture.  How  the  records  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Society  were  moved  with¬ 
out  interruption  to  the  regular  routine 
is  a  story  in  itself,  which  will  be  told 
at  a  later  date. 

An  Event  With  Agents 

Agents  of  the  Society  everywhere  are 
making  the  inaugural  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  an  event,  and  when  President  Day 
arrives  at  his.  office  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  he  will  find  applications  represent¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  written  in  honor 
of  the  event.  Many  general  agents  of 
the  Society  arrived  in  New  York  this 
week  and  inspected  the  building.  They 
were  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Equitable’s  General  Agents’ 
Association.  The  membership  of  this 
committee  consists  of  Courtney  Barber, 
Henry  J.  Powell,  Frank  L.  Levy,  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Woods,  Charles  E.  Townsend, 
Frederick  Fuller,  Charles  J.  Edwards, 
and  W.  J.  Roddey. 

The  history  of  the  Equitable  building 
comes  very  near  being  a  history  of  the 
Equitable  Society.  The  first  office  of 
the  Equitable  was  a  single’  room  in  a 
four-story  building.  It  outgrew  these 
narrow  quarters  almost  immediately, 
and  on  December  1st,  1859,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  four  rooms  in  another  four-story 
building. 

From  time  to  time  thereafter  addi¬ 
tional  rooms  were  added  to  the  original 
four,  and  on  December  16,  1865,  when 
the  Society  was  less  than  six  years 
old,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  putting  up  a  building. 
Commenting  at  a  later  date  on  this  ac¬ 
tion,  the  president  said: 

That  with  assets  of  a  million  and 
a  half  at  the  time,  and  an  income 
of  only  $971,000,  the  board  should 
have  taken  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
commending  the  erection  of  a  large 
building  for  the  Society’s  offices', 
shows  their  faith  in  the  future 
progress  and  growth  of  the  Society. 

The  First  Equitable  Building 

The  first  Equitable  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1870.  It  was  less  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  size  of  the  completed  build¬ 
ing.  Additions  were  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time  and  finally  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  remodeled  to  cover  the  whole 
block,  and  its  height  was  increased  by 
several  stories.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  highest  building  in  New  York.  But 
later,  when  surrounded  by  modern  sky¬ 
scrapers,  its  height  seemed  very  mod¬ 
erate. 

Although  the  Equitable  building  was 
not  a  skyscraper  itself,  it  was  the  first 
office  building  to  introduce  passenger 
elevators  and  the  success  the  Society 
had  in  renting  the  upper  stories  of  the 
building  in  consequence  of  these  eleva¬ 
tors,  suggested  the  modern  skyscraper. 
On  January  9,  1912,  the  Equitable 


building  took  fire  very  early  in  the 
morning.  It  was  intensely  cold  and  a 
furious  gale  was  blowing.  The  result 
was  that  the  streams  of  water  from  the 
engines  were  blown  into  spray,  froze 
on  the  outer  walls,  and  failed  to  carry 
to  the  flames  within.  Thus  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  completely  destroy¬ 


ed.  But  its  substantial  outer  walls  stood 
firm  and  saved  the  lower  half  of  the 
city  from  a  devastating  conflagration. 
The  business  of  the  Society  was  hot  in¬ 
terrupted.  The  Society  had  to  act  in  a 
hurry  and  in  looking  around  found  offi¬ 
ces  at  165  Broadway.  The  Society  was 
given  a  forty-five  minute  option  and 
quickly  decided  to  rent  these  offices. 
While  flames  were  still  raging  in  the 
old  quarters  it  moved  into  the  new. 

In  1913  the  plot  on  which  the  build¬ 
ing  had  stood  was  sold  by  the  Society 
to  Gen.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  and  associ¬ 
ates,  who  formed  a  company,  and  pro- 


ceded  to  erect  the  new  Equitable  build¬ 
ing. 

An  Investment  of  $29,000,000 

The  new  Equitable  building  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  of  $29, 000, 00-0.  The 
land  is  worth  $15,000,000  the  building, 
$14,000,000.  The  land  and  building  are 
owned  by  the  Equitable  Building  Cor¬ 


poration.  But  equally  interested  with 
them  in  the  commercial  success  of  the 
structure  are  the  policyholders  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  for 
their  money  is  invested  in  it  in  the 
form  of  a  first  mortgage,  the  money 
which  made  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing  possible. 

The  building  occupies  the  entire 
block  bounded  by  Broadway,  Pine,  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Cedar  streets.  It  towers  542 
feet  above  the  street  level,  and  below 
the  curb  line  there  is  another  fifty  feet 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  build¬ 
ing.  There  are  thirty-six  stories  above 


ground  and  three  below.  These  will 
give  a  floor  space  oi  nearly  45  acres. 
Few  cities  of  25,000  can  boast  of  so 
great  an  area  devoted  to  business  pur¬ 
poses.  When  the  building  is  fully  occu¬ 
pied  there  will  be  at  least  15,000  work¬ 
ers,  men  and  women,  who  will  earn 
their  livings  within  its  walls. 

The  elevator  system  may  be  well 
likened  to  the  trolley  system  of  a  city. 
There  are  forty-eight  elevators  in  six 
banks  of  eight  each  to  accommodate 
those  who  live  and  work  above  ground. 
The  total  elevator  trackage  will  be 
20,240  feet,  nearly  four  miles.  The  ex¬ 
press  elevators  will  run  at  a  speed  of 
about  TVz  miles  an  hour,  which  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  speed  of  the  average  trolley 
car.  These  elevators  will  comfortably 
accommodate  not  only  the  permanent 
tenants,  but  the  many  more  thousands 
of  transients  who  will  use  them. 

Speed  of  Construction 

Some  idea  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  Equitable  building  was  erected  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  on  March  10, 
1914,  the  steel  work  was  at  the  street 
level.  On  September  5  the  steel  work 
was  completed  for  the  entire  forty 
stories.  The  steam  plant  was  furnish¬ 
ing  steam  for  the  building  before  the 
brick  work  of  the  last  two  stories  was 
completed.  Ernest  Robert  Graham, 
who  designed  the  Flatiron  building,  the 
Union  Station  at  Washington,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  stores  in  Chicago,  the  Bilt- 
more  and  Claridge  Hotels  and  the 
eighty  Maiden  Lane  buildings,  in  New 
York,  was  the  architect.  The  Thonip- 
son-Starrett  Co.  were  the  general  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  tbe  let¬ 
ter  H.  The  front  and  rear,  or  its  nar¬ 
row  sides,  are  exactly  similar.  The 
building  is  solid  up  to  the  seventh  floor, 
beginning  with  which  at  the  two  ends 
are  two  large  light  courts,  open  to  the 
streets. 

The  construction  of  the  foundations 
involved  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  engineering.  A  solid  rock  bed, 
80  feet  below  the  curb  around  the  entire 
site,  is  the  most  important  piece  of  the 
foundation.  On  this  bed  rock  rests  the 
cofferdam  covering  49,000  square  feet. 
The  cofferdam  is  a  solid  concrete  wall 
reinforced  by  heavy  steel  rods.  There 
is  a  retaining  wall  extending  from 
Cedar  to  Pine  streets,  built  principally 
for  creating  two  levels  for  vaults  and 
cellars  beneath  the  building. 

Roman  and  Corinthian 

The  exterior  in  architectural  design 
is  classic,  freely  interpreted  and  in¬ 
spired  from  the  best  examples  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  chiefly  Roman  and 
Corinthian.  The  first  four  stories  are 
white  granite  with  terra  cotta  to  match 
for  three  stories  more.  The  thirty  sto¬ 
ries  above  this  are  of  porcelain  brick 
with  terra  cotta  trimmings  to  match. 
On  the  two  facades  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  building  are  a  series  of  pilasters 
54  feet  high  with  capitals.  Those  at 
the  two  facades  are  5  feet  in  width 
and  are  of  white  granite.  The  frieze 
over  this  is  of  terra  cotta,  12  feet  wide 
and  enhanced  with  classic  ornaments. 
Above  it,  on  all  sides  of  the  building, 
are  a  series  of  pilasters  54  feet  high 
with  capitals,  over  which  in  turn  be¬ 
tween  two  belt  courses  is  a  series  of 
short  pilasters,  marking  the  seventh 
story,  where  the  light  courts  have  their 
beginning.  A  central  motive  directly 
over  the  main  entrance  in  a  sculptured 
setting  is  at  the  front  of  each  light 
court  and  supports  the  flagstaff.  From 
the  eighth  to  the  thirtieth  floors  the 
building  is  plain,  being  marked,  how¬ 
ever,  by  windows  which  are  grouped  in 


The  New  Equitable  Building  Shown  Towering  Above  Neighboring  Skyscrapers. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  EQUITABLE 

OUTSTANDING 

INSURANCE 

Dec.  3J 

1859  -  $1,144,000.00 

1860  ....  2,641,500.00 

1870  -  143,970,984.00 

1880  -  I77,597,7o3.oo 

1890  -  720,622,473.00 

1900  - 1,116,875,047.00 

1910  - 1,347,158,692.00 

1914  - 1,494,234,342.00 

ASSETS 

Dec.  31 

1859  ....  $117,102.00 

1860  ....  162,618.00 

1870  ....  13,236,025.00 

1880  ....  41,108,602.00 

1890  ....  1 19,243,744.00 

1900  -  304,598,063.00 

1910  -  485,192,957.00 

1914  -  536,376,840.00 

GENERAL  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  RESERVE 
And  Other  Liabilities 

Dec.  31 

1859  -  $20,948.00 

1860  ....  56,444.00 

1870  ....  12,827,591.00 

1880  -  34,150,747.00 

1890  -  95,503,297.00 

1900  -  238,460,893.00 

1910  ....  409,538,599.00 
1914  451,065,474.00 

SURPLUS 

From  Which  Refunds 
(“Dividends”)  are 

Paid 

Dec.  31 

1859  -  $96,154.00 

1860  ....  106,174.00 

1870  ....  408,434.00 

1880  -  6,957,855.00 

1890  ....  23,740,447.00 

1900  -  66,137,170.00 

1910  ....  75,654,358.00 

1914  -  85,311,366.00 
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pairs  and  are  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
order  without  breaks. 

At  the  base  lines  of  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-second  stories  are  belt 
courses,  and  above  the  upper  one  is  a 
series  of  pilasters  in  terra  cotta,  50 
feet  in  height  and  embellished  with 
capitals.  These  support  the  ornate  cor¬ 
nice,  also  in  terra  cotta,  above  which 
are  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh 
stories  with  pediment  at  the  two  fa¬ 
cades.  There  is  a  pleasing  belt  course 
at  the  base  of  the  thirty-seventh  story 


and  allowed  large  floor  sections  to  col¬ 
lapse.  All  columns  are  steel.  There 
are  no  unprotected  vertical  openings. 
The  new  building  is  divided  into  four 
fireproof  zones  or  units.  A  fire  starting 
in  any  one  zone  cannot  reach  any  other. 
Each  zone  is  separated  by  fireproof 
walls  and  fireproof  doors.  Each  zone 
has  its  fireproof  stairway,  and  while 
the  isolation,  so  far  as  fire  spread  is  con¬ 
cerned,  of  each  zone  is  complete,  the 
tenants  of  any  zone  can  use  the  fire¬ 
proof  stairway  of  any  other.  The  fire- 
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Main  Corridor  of  the  Equitable  Building. 


and  a  finishing  course  at  the  sides  of 
the  roof  line.  The  pent  house  will  be 
finished  in  brick  and  terra  cotta  with 
pilasters  to  correspond  to  the  rest  of 
the  exterior.  The  light  courts  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  brick  and  terra  cotta  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  two  sides. 

Interior  Streets  on  Ground  Floor 

The  plan  of  the  ground  floor  creates 
two  interior  streets  or  arcades  bisecting 
the  building  in  both  directions,  and 
continuous  with  Broadway  and  Nassau, 
Pine  and  Cedar  streets.  The  lobby  is 
24  feet  in  width  and  20  feet  in  height 
at  the  ends,  with  a  central  portion  35 
feet  in  height.  The  entrances  to  this 
floor  on  the  two  principal  facades  are 
arched  and  lead  to  the  central  body, 
which  is  decorated  with  an  order  of 
pilasters  in  Tavernelle  marble  and  a 
coffered  ceiling  of  ornamental  plaster. 
The  entrances  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
building  are  similarly  treated.  The 
exterior  of  the  first  story  is  marked  by 
bank  fronts  and  on  the  interior,  border¬ 
ing  the  arcade  thoroughfares,  are  a 
series  of  especially  attractive  glazed 
openings.  The  arcade  will  be  finished 
with  a  marble  floor  and  a  Tavernelle 
wainscotting.  The  doors  in  the  storm 
vestibules  of  the  arcades  will  be  of  the 
revolving  type  and  will  be  of  bronze. 

The  stairways  which  extend  from  the 
basements  to  the  thirty-eighth  floor  are 
finished  with  marble  wainscotting  and 
base,  and  iron  risers.  They  are  en¬ 
closed  in  smoke-proof  fire  towers  and 
are  naturally  of  fire-proof  construction. 
There  are  four  stairways  and  towers, 
and  as  these  will  serve  as  ample  fire- 
escapes,  there  will  be  no  steel  stair¬ 
ways  on  the  exterior  to  mar  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance. 

The  interior  is  finished  in  mahogany 
and  marble,  the  ceilings  and  upper 
walls  being  plastered,  with  ornamental 
cornice  and  friezes.  Tinted  grilles  will 
be  a  conspicuous  feature  on  some  floors 
and  on  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty- 
seventh  floors,  where  their  presence  add 
to  the  general  effect  and  attractiveness 
of  the  club  quarters,  artistic  skylights 
are  installed. 

Building  Fireproof 

So  far  as  possible  the  new  building 
is  fireproof.  Every  piece  of  fireproofing 
material  used  has  been  tested  to  with¬ 
stand  1,800  degrees  Fahrenheit  of  heat. 
This  includes  all  steel,  and  all  steel  is 
protected  by  stone,  concrete  or  terra 
cotta.  There  are  no  cast  iron  columns 
such  as  those  which  in  the  old  building 
buckled  or  collapsed  under  the  heat 


walls  are  of  eight-inch  brick  with  cor¬ 
ridor  doors  of  steel  dividing  the  area 
into  four  sections. 

Fireproof  Construction  Described 

B.  E.  Loomis,  chief  engineer  of  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Marsh  &  McLennan, 
to  whom  the  working  out  of  all  details 


of  fire-resistive  materials  and  devices 
was  entrusted  thus  describes  the  basic 
plan  of  fireproof  construction: 

"In  designing  the  fireproofing  and 
fire  protection  of  the  Equitable  build¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  our  aim  primarily  to 
properly  cut  off  all  vertical  openings  in 
the  building  and,  in  so  doing,  to  use 
materials  that  we  know  will  stand  a 
temperature  of  at  least  2,000  degrees. 

“In  order  to  properly  safeguard  the 
lives  of  the  occupants,  we  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  divide  the  exits  up  into  four 
fireproof  corridors,  all  independent  of 
each  other  and  separated  by  fire  walls 
and  fire  doors. 

“This  sub-division  of  the  buildings 
into  four  complete  separate  buildings 
makes  it  feasible  for  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  to  go  into  the  building  in  event 
of  fire  and  to  fight,  the  fire  either  from 
the  floor  on  which  it  is  burning  or  from 
the  floor  above. 

“The  sub-dividing  partitions,  doors, 
locks,  hinges,  door  frames,  door  'bucks, 
and,  in  fact,  every  detail  that  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  construction  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  have  been  known  to  successfully 
resist  temperatures  equivalent  to  the 
heat  of  a  conflagration,  and  every  one 
of  these  details  has  the  Underwriters’ 
approval  as  being  the  highest  type  of 
fireproof  materials. 

“With  this  building  so  adequately 
safeguarded,  and  sub-divided  as  it  is, 
we  feel  that  the  property  loss  in  such 
a  risk  would  be  a  great  deal  smaller 
than  it  would  be  from  any  fire  starting 
in  a  building  not  so  carefully  divided 
as  this  one,  and  certainly  the  lives  of 
the  occupants  are  safeguarded. 

No  Weak  Spots 

“Our  general  practice  in  building  de¬ 
sign  is  to  build  a  consistent  building — 
one  that  has  no  weak  links.  We  do  not 
build  a  wonderful  fireproof  floor  and 


of  a  fire  stream  while  under  extreme 
heat.  The  doors  are  so  constructed 
and  set  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
through  the  door  and  the  amount  of 
flame,  heat  and  smoke  passing  around 
the  edges  of  the  door  are  reduced  fo  a 
minimum. 

In  this  manner  the  elevator  shafts 
are  made  proof  against  fire  and  smoke 
and  constitute  the  most  efficient  means 
of  escape  in  time  of  danger. 

Fire  Doors 

The  introduction  of  automatic  fire 
doors  is  a  new  and  exceedingly  sensi¬ 
ble  departure  in  the  construction  of 
office  buildings.  In  this  manner  only 
can  vertical  openings  be  well  protected 
and  long  fire  walls  made  absolutely 
fire  resistive. 

The  freight  lift  shafts  are  equipped 
with  counterbalance  fire  doors  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  are  continually  closed 
except  when  the  car  is  at  the  floor,  thus 
presenting  a  steel  barrier  to  fire  which 
might  enter  the  shaft  and  spread  from 
floor  to  floor.  These  doors  open  up  and 
down  from  the  center,  the  two  halves 
balancing  and  being  operated  by  flexi¬ 
ble  chains  running  over  ball-bearing 
pulleys.  The  upper  edge  of  the  bottom 
panel  is  reinforced  by  a  heavy  T-bar 
which  extends  beyond  the  panel  at 
either  side  to  rest  on  solid  adjustable 
stops  causing  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lower  panel  to  be  held  in  rigid  register 
with  the  building  and  car  floors.  The 
bridge  thus  formed  presents  a  safe  and 
solid  trucking  surface. 

Floor  arches,  roof,  furring  and  steel 
protection  are  of  terra  cotta  throughout, 
52,000  tons  of  this  material  were  called 
for  in  the  fireproofing  design;  34,000 
tons  of  floor  arches,  varying  from  12  to 
16  inches  in  depth  go  to  make  up  the 
1,750,000  square  feet  of  flooring.  Other 


Pertinent  Facts  Concerning 
the  New  Equitable 
Building 

Site,  Broadway,  Cedar,  Pine  and 
Nassau  streets,  New  York  City. 

Value  of  land,  $14,000,000.  Value 
of  building,  $15,000,000. 

Construction  begun  June  10,  1914. 
Construction  completed,  February 
1,  1915. 

Area,  ground  level,  50,000  square 
feet.  Cubical  contents,  26,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Rentable  floor  space, 
1,200,000  square  feet. 

Street  number,  120  Broadway. 

Height,  from  sidewalk  to  pent 
house  roof,  forty  stories  or  545  feet. 
(The  pent  house  is  two  stories  high 
and  there  are  two  inside  stories 
which  do  not  show  on  the  exterior, 
the  actual  number  of  stories  being 
36.) 

Space  per  floor,  30,000  square 
feet. 

Center  tower,  555  feet. 

Three  basements. 

Weight  of  steel  frame,  32,500 
tons. 

Weight  of  granite,  brick  and 
marble,  250,000  tons. 

Architectural  plan,  base,  Shaft 
and  cap.  Base,  granite  and  orna¬ 
mental  terra  cotta;  shaft,  brick; 
cap,  brick  and  ornamental  terra 
cotta. 

Rock  bed  foundation,  85  feet  be¬ 
low  curb,  around  entire  site. 

Outer  wall  of  foundation,  coffer¬ 
dam  of  concrete,  six  feet  wide  and 
eighty-five  feet  deep  from  curb  to 
solid  rock,  strengthened  by  steel 
rods.  Eighty  steel  and  concrete 
piers  go  to  solid  rock.  Resting  on 
these  piers,  eighty-eight  granite 
columns,  extending  to  roof.  Fifty 
other  granite  columns  rest  on  con¬ 
crete  monoliths,  resting  on  the 
cofferdam. 

Average  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  each  working  day,  2,500. 

10,000  doors.  5,000  windows. 

Elevators,  53. 


A  View  of  New  York  Harbor  from  Roof  of  Equitable  Building. 


leave  all  or  any  of  the  openings  unpro¬ 
tected,  nor  do  we  protect  such  open¬ 
ings  with  devices  depending  on  springs 
and  other  flimsy  contrivances  to  keep 
the  fire  out.  It  is  our  aim  to  construct 
a  building  so  that  a  fire  will  find  just 
as  much  opposition  at  all  vertical  open¬ 
ings  as  it  would  through  the  floor 
itself.” 

Elevator  Shaft  Protection 

The  elevator  shafts  are  walled  with 
brick  and  equipped  with  heavy  wire- 
glass  in  place  of  the  usual  open  grill 
work,  and  all  door  openings  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  automatic  fire  doors.  About 
295  of  these  doors  are  installed  in  the 
building  for  the  protection  of  elevator 
shafts  and  corridors. 

The  doors  are  pocketed  behind  tile 
walls  and  operate  by  fusible  links.  They 
are  made  of  two  walls  of  cross-laid  22- 
gauge  galvanized  steel  with  air  spaces 
and  sheet  asbestos  'between.  Telescopic 
channels  and  joints  provide  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  along  straight 
lines.  The  fire  retardant  qualities  of 
these  doors  are  not  materially  affected 
by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature 
and  the  impact  due  to  the  application 


terra  cotta  requirements  are  300,000 
feet  of  girder  and  wind-brace  covering, 
300,000  feet  of  column  protection,  500,- 
000  feet  of  furring  and  1,250,000  feet  of 
partitions. 

Sprinklers 

Globe  automatic  sprinklers  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  portions  of  the  various  floors 
as  follows:  In  the  sub-sub-basement:  in 
the  engineer’s  office,  safe  deposit  vault 
and  combination  elevator  corridor;  in 
the  sub-basement;  'in  the  freight  room, 
waste  paper  storage  room  and  elevator 
corridor;  in  the  basement;  in  three 
kitchens,  six  workshops,  janitors’  store¬ 
room  and  closer,  and  toilet  room;  on 
the  first  floor;  two  sprinkler  heads 
over  the  top  of  the  freight  elevator 
shaft;  throughout  the  entire  third  in¬ 
termediate  floor  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth 
floor  in  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  service 
corridor. 

The  sprinkler  system  of  the  first  floor 
basement,  sub-basement  and  sub-sub- 
basement  is  supplied  from  two  separ¬ 
ate  4-inch  street  connections  located 
on  different  streets,  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  the  Water  De- 
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partment.  A  standard  Siamese  steam¬ 
er  connection  is  installed  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  connected  with  the  sprinkler 
supply  piping.  All  three  of  these  sour¬ 
ces  of  supply  are  equipped  with  check 
valves. 

On  the  third  intermediate  floor  the 


of  supply  are  checked  against  each 
other.  The  tank  filling  and  air  lines 
are  independent  of  each  other  and  each 
line  is  equipped  with  both  stop  and 
check  valves. 

The  system  of  the  thirty-sixth  floor 
is  supplied  from  a  5,000-gallon  vertical 


supply  line,  and  a  2-inch  outlet  at  the 
third  intermediate  floor  in  the  house 
tank  supply  line  to  the  sixteenth  floor. 
From  these  two  openings  run  the  filling 
lines  to  the  sprinkler  supply  tanks.  A 
iy2  inch  outlet  from  the  compressed 
air  house  supply  line  furnishes  the  nec- 


The  Old  Equitable  Building,  After  the  Fire,  January  15,  1912. 


sprinkler  system  is  supplied  by  two 
steel  pressure  tanks  each  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  7,500  gallons  and  equipped 
with  gauge-glass  and  shut-off  valves, 
and  also  from  the  same  fire  pump  and 
street  steamer  connections  as  the  low¬ 
er  system.  All  three  of  these  sources 


cylindrical,  steel  gravity  tank  with  a 
removable  steel  cover,  set  on  the  thirty- 
eighth  floor  and  so  elevated  that  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  is  20  feet  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  thirty-sixth  floor. 

A  2%-inch  outlet  is  provided  at  the 
thirty-eighth  floor  in  the  house  tank 


essary  compressed  air  for  the  two  pres¬ 
sure  tanks  which  are  installed  on  the 
third  intermediate  floor. 

Running  from  the  sub-sub-basement 
to  the  roof  of  the  building,  in  a  special¬ 
ly  designed  fireproof  shaft,  is  the  great 
stack,  constructed  of  5-16-inch  steel  and 


596.6  feet  long.  This  is  the  largest 
steel  stack  ever  erected. 

Chemical  fire  extinguishers  will  be 
installed  throughout  the  building  wher¬ 
ever  necessary. 

Complete  Fire  Alarm  Service 

The  fire  alarm  signal  system  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  ever  installed  in 
a  building  of  this  class.  The  following 
features  will  be  included: 

1.  A  fire  alarm  connection  with  the 
City  Fire  Department. 

2.  A  fire  alarm  signal  system  local 
to  the  building. 

3.  A  night  watchman’s  supervision 
system  reporting  to  a  central  office. 

4.  A  special  code  signal  system  for 
calling  employes,  operated  from  Fire 
Chief’s  office. 

Manual  fire  alarm  ' boxes  which  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Central  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  District  Telegraph  Company  are 
installed  in  locations  on  each  floor  as 
required  by  the  Underwriters.  In  the 
event  of  fire  a  glass  panel  in  the  man¬ 
ual  box  is  broken  and  an  alarm  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Central  office  by  pulling 
down  a  hook,  with  the  result  that  the 
city’s  fire  apparatus  responds  to  the 
location  indicated  by  that  box.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  arrangement  is  such  that  signals 
will  be  received  at  the  Central  office, 
even  though  the  lines  connected  with 
tli  e  Equitable  building  are  open  or 
grounded,  this  giving  a  double  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  transmission  of  the  alarm. 

On  each  floor  are  two  electro-mechan¬ 
ical  gongs,  for  use  only  in  case  of  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  notification.  These 
gongs  are  operated  from  the  same  box¬ 
es  used  for  the  Central  office  fire 
alarm,  but  over  an  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  circuit,  in  a  manner  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  employed  in  general  fire 
alarm  service.  The  gongs  are  placed 
on  41  different  circuits,  each  terminat¬ 
ing  on  the  switchboard  in  the  Fire 
Chief’s  office,  and  are  normally  Under 
constant  test,  which  shows  the  line  to 
be  in  operative  condition. 

There  are  also  192  tapper  bells  for 
the  informing  of  employes  in  the  event 
of  fire,  arranged  on  24  circuits  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  corridors  of  each  floor.  It 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  operate 
all  the  electro-mechanical  gongs  and 
disturb  the  entire  building  in  the  event 
of  a  fire,  but  it  was  necessary  that  all 
employes  be  promptly  advised  of  such 
occurrence,  consequently  the  use  of 
tapper  gongs  was  considered  essential. 
In  the  event  of  fire,  when  any  box  is 
pulled,  a  local  circuit  which  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  Central  office  circuit 
is  broken  which  connects  with  controll¬ 
ing  relays  in  the  Fire  Chief’s  office. 
These  relays  automatically  operate  the 
24  tapper  circuits  simultaneously,  giv¬ 
ing  the  alarm  on  all  tapper  bells 
throughout  the  building,  as  well  as 
sounding  an  alarm  and  recording  same 
in  the  Fire  Chief’s  office.  When 
deemed  advisable,  an  alarm  can  also  be 
transmitted  over  the  electro-mechani¬ 
cal  gongs  on  the  different  doors  from 
the  Fire  Chief’s  office.  The  operator 
reading  the  signal  as  it  comes  in  on 
the  tape  sets  up  the  number  he  desires 
to  transmit  on  a  universal  transmitter 
and  at  the  same  time  throws  the  local 
gong  circuit  into  ringing  position.  He 
will  select  such  floors  as  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  affected  by  the  fire  and  ring 
only  these,  the  other  gongs  being  idle 
and  causing  no  alarm  to  tenants  in  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

A  (great  building  in  every  way,  worthy 
of  the  Equitable  and  its  traditions. 


PRIZE  ESSAY 


Seward  Prosser,  Clark  Howell  and 
Prof.  W.  T.  Gephart  on  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Award 


The  Committee  of  Award  which  will 
select  the  winner  of  the  prize  essay 
contest  has  been  announced  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers.  The  committeemen  are  Seward 
Prosser,  formerly  general  agent  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and 
now  president  of  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company  of  New  York;  Clark  Howell, 


editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  and 
Prof.  W.  T.  Gephart,  of  Washington 
University. 

The  title  of  the  prize  essay  is  “Life 
Insurance — The  Institution  for  Sys¬ 
tematic  Thrift." 


MANHATTAN’S  CONVENTION 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  intended  to  hold  its  agency 
convention  at  San  Francisco  on  April 
26th,  has  seen  fit  to  postpone  the  gath¬ 
ering  so  that  more  agents  than  those 
who  would  be  present  on  April  26  th 
may,  if  possible,  be  able  to  attend. 


CLASS  PLEDGES  PREMIUM 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  has 
written  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy 
in  favor  of  the  University  of  California 
for  $50,000  on  the  basis  of  $1,900  on 
each  of  fifty  selected  young  men  of  the 
class  of  1915.  The  class,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  about  900  members,  over  50 
per  cent,  being  women,  pledges  itself 
to  pay  the  annual  premium,  amounting 
to  $3.50  each. 


Sam  P.  Jones,  a  capitalist,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Iroquois  Life. 


WILL  GO  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

Bernard  Korbly,  receiver  for  the  An¬ 
chor  Life  of  Indianapolis,  will  sell  the 
outstanding  business  of  the  company, 
amounting  to  $4,000,000,  to  the  highest 
bidder. *  *  *  * 

The  second  New  England  Congress 
of  Life  Underwriters’  Associations  will 
begin  on  Monday  in  Boston.  Francis 
A.  Crum,  of  Providence,  will  preside. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Locomotive  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  received  a  $65,000,009 
contract  from  the  Russian  government 
to  provide  war  materials. 


April  23,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


REPLIES  TO  METROPOLITAN'S 

PARTICIPATING  RATE  STATEMENT 

Prominent  Underwriter  Says  Compari¬ 
son  Made  With  Mutual  Compa¬ 
nies  Was  Not  Just 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  communication 
from  a  well-known  life  underwriter, 
commenting  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company’s  statement  of 
1913  dividend  comparisons  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  in  its  statement,  issued  in 
connection  with  the  expense  amend¬ 
ment  controversy  at  Albany,  and 
printed  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

New  York,  April  20,  1916. 
Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: — The 
controversy  over  the  proposition  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Prudential  Life  In¬ 
surance  companies  to  amend  Section 
97  of  the  Armstrong  law  brought  out 
the  argument  in  opposition  that  the 
higher  premiums  ordinarily  collected 
for  mutual  policies  add  to  the  strength 
and  safety  of  the  company  and  yet  in¬ 
volve  no  higher  cost,  for,  if  any  part  of 
the  premium  collected  is  not  required, 
it  is  refunded  to  the  policyholder  as  a 
“dividend."  It  was  maintained  also  that 
stock  companies  might  be  safe  enough 
in  using  lower  rates  because  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  strength  afforded  them  by 
reason  of  their  capital;  but  that  mu¬ 
tual  companies,  having  no  such  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  strength,  ought  to  col¬ 
lect  higher  premiums  than  the  non¬ 
participating  rates  of  stock  companies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  published  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  of  April  9  the  following  letter, 
to  show  that  mutual  policies  may  be 
safely  written  at  non-participating 
rates: 

Metropolitan’s  Letter. 

The  fear  expressed  that  a  mutual  life  in¬ 
surance  company  cannot  with  safety  issue 
policies  at  non-participating  rates,  reminds 
one  of  the  mathematical  demonstrations  said 
to  haxe  been  made  by  an  eminent  English 
mathematician  that  a  vessel  could  not  be  built 
large  enough  to  carry  coal  enough  to  generate 
sufficient  steam  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Notwithstanding  the  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  it  was 
done,  and  brings  home  with  considerable  force 
that  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories. 

The  Metropolitan  wrote  for  a  period  of 
eleven  years  from  ifo6  to  1906,  inclusive,  mu¬ 
tual  policies  in  its .  Intermediate  Branch  with 
premiums  which  carried  non-participating  load¬ 
ings — that  is,  they  were  essentially  the  same 
loadings  as  were  added  to  its  non-participat¬ 
ing  contracts.  The  rate  of  mortality  upon 
which  the  premiums  were  computed  was  a 
table  assumed  to'  measure  the  true  rate  of 
mortality  with  little,  if  any,  greater  margin 
of  safety  than  that  experienced  by  companies 
generally  on  the  American  Table  of  Mortality. 
The  margin  of  safety  proved  to  be  greater 
than  that  assumed,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
loading  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  insur¬ 
ance  expenses,  and  the  gains  from  mortality 
and  from  interest  were  legitimately  drawn 
upon  for  this  purpose.  The  Company  was 
able  to  pay  dividends  on  these  policies  which 
compared  favorably  with  those  paid  by  other 
companies,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 

Table  Showing  Dividends  Paid  in  1913 

Twenty-Pay 
Issue 
of  1906 

Metropolitan  .  $10.86 

Mutual  Life .  8.51 

Equitable  .  7.93 

Mutual  Benefit .  5.71 

T  wenty-Year 
Issue 
of  1906 

Metropolitan  .  $12.70 

Mutual  Life .  11.33 

Equitable  .  10.51 

Mutual  Benefit .  7.14 

The  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  mutual  policies  can  be  issued  with 
perfect  safety  at  non-participating  rates  viti¬ 
ates  all  theories  that  can  be  advanced  against 
such  a  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York  contains 
a  chronological  table  showing  a  long  list  of 
life  insurance  companies  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  premium  rates  of  these  companies, 
or  at  any  rate  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
carried  ample  loadings  to  secure  absolute 
safety  if  absolute  safety  is  to  be  secured  by 
ample  loadings.  _  The  failure  of  these  com¬ 
panies  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  loading  it 
only  an  incident  and  not  a  controlling  element 
in  the  business. 

A  general  reduction  of  premiums  is  bound 
to  come  if  the  departmental  bill  (Senate  Intro¬ 
ductory  No.  74S,  House  Introductory  No.  965), 
is  passed. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  /.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

Mr.  FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


EXEMPTION  OF  SECURED  DEBTS 


REMOVE  BIG  TAX  ON  COMPANIES 


However,  New  York  State  Will  Investi¬ 
gate  Entire  System  of 
Indirect  Taxation 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
a  letter  could  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life,  because  of  its 
misleading  character.  The  letter  clear¬ 
ly  claims  that  the  Metropolitan  poli¬ 
cies  referred  to  in  the  above  table  were 
written  at  non-participating  rates;  and 
the  table  clearly  implies  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  dividends  paid  were  earned 
by  policies  whose  premium  rates  were 
virtually  the  same  as  the  non-partici¬ 
pating  rates  now  collected  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life.  It  is  especially  remark¬ 
able  that  in  issuing  such  a  letter  the 
Company  should  have  omitted  to  in¬ 
clude  premium  rates  in  its  comparison. 
Had  this  been  done,  however,  the  letter 
would  have  been  worth  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  intended,  and 
would  have  convinced  nobody  that  it  is 
wise  or  prudent  to  issue  mutual  poli¬ 
cies  at  non-participating  rates.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rates  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  Metropolitan  on  its  inter¬ 
mediate  policies  issued  in  1906: 

Premium  Rates 

20  Payment  Life 

19C6 

Non-Par 

Metropolitan  .  31.51 

Mutual  Life. .  30.94 

"Equitable  .  30.95 

Mutual  Benefit .  30.94 

By  deducting  the  dividends  paid  by 

the  Metropolitan  on  its  intermediate 
policies,  as  set  out  in  the  letter  refer¬ 
red  to,  the  net  cost  is  obtained  as 

shown  in  the  above  table.  The  latter 
table  also  includes  the  premium  rates 
and  net  cost  of  mutual  policies  by  the 
three  other  companies  named  in  the 
Metropolitan  letter,  and  includes  also 
the  non-participating  rates  collected  on 
policies  Issued  by  the  several  compa¬ 
nies  in  1906. 

Observe  that  the  premiums  collected 

on  $1,000  Insurance  Issued  at  Age  35. 
ment  Life 

Issue  Issue  Issue  Issue 

of  1905  of  1904  of  1903  of  1902 

$11.28  $11.70  $12.12  $12.52 

8.73  8.96  9.19  9.44 

8  44  8.97  9.61  10.06 

6.10  6.49  6.92  7.36 

Endowment 

Issue  Issue  Issue  Issue 

of  1905  of  1904  of  1903  of  1902 

$13.20  $13.72  $14.22  $14.72 

11.71  12.10  12.51  12.93 

11.28  12.06  12.86  13.69 

7.79 _  8.47  9.19  9.95 

by  the  Metropolitan  Life  on  its  inter¬ 
mediate  policies,  instead  of  being  non¬ 
participating  rates,  were  very  much 
larger  than  that  Company’s  own  non- 
participating  rates  collected  on  its  reg¬ 
ular  non-participating  policies  issued  in 
that  day.  Still  more  remarkable,  they 
were  also  much  larger  than  the  gross 
premiums  collected  on  participating 

policies  by  the  three  other  companies 

named  in  the  comparison;  and  the  net 
cost  of  the  Metropolitan’s  intermedi¬ 
ate  policies,  20  payment  life  plan,  was 
also  materially  greater  than  the  net 
cost  of  the  corresponding  mutual  poli¬ 


cies  of  the  other  companies.  In  the 
case  of  endowment  policies,  the  net 
cost  is  in  favor  of  the  intermediate 
contracts  of  the  Metropolitan,  although 
the  difference  is  not  great.  All  this 
however,  is  of  no  value  at  all  in  prov¬ 
ing  the  proposition  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  letter  puts  forth,  since  the  divi¬ 
dends  paid  on  these  Metropolitan  poli¬ 
cies  were  not  paid  on  policies  issued 
at  non-participating  rates. 

Moreover,  the  present  non-participat¬ 
ing  rates  of  the  Metropolitan,  which  it 
purposes  to  continue  for  regular  partici¬ 
pating  policies,  are  not  only  much  low¬ 
er  in  case  of  both  the  20  payment  life 
and  20  year  endowment  than  the  rates 
charged  in  1906  for  its  intermediate 
participating  policies,  but  are  lower 
also  than  the  Company’s  regular  non- 
participating  rates  at  that  time.  For 
example,  the  rate  charged  for  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan’s  intermediate  policy,  twenty 
payment  life,  was  $41,76,  and  the  non- 

and  Net  Cost 

20  Year  Endowment 
1906 

Partici  Net  Cost  Non-Par  Partici  Net  Cost 
41.76  30.90  45.14  50.78  38.08 

36.87  28.36  44.62  52.13  40.80 

38.34  30.41  44.62  62.47  41  96 

36.22  30.51  44.62  49.85  42.44 

participating  rate  of  the  same  Company 
in  1906  for  a  regular  20  payment  life 
was  $31.51,  while  its  present  non-par¬ 
ticipating  rate  for  a  20  payment  life  is 
only  $29.76.  Likewise  the  gross  pre¬ 
mium  for  an  intermediate  policy,  20 
year  endowment,  in  1906  was  $50.78, 
and  the  non-participating  rate  for  a 
regular  20  year  endowment  was  $45.14, 
while  the  present  non-participating 
rate  of  the  Company  for  such  a  policy 
is  only  $43.12. 

FAIR  PLAY. 


Although  the  tax  situation  In  Albany 
is  changing  every  day — as  the  legis¬ 
lators  are  offering  in  the  shape  of 
“feelers’’  various  suggestions  for  rail¬ 
ing  revenue — it  now  looks  as  if  life 
insurance  companies  will  be  exempt 
from  taxation  of  secured  debts.  Thus, 
the  arguments  made  by  Robert  L.  Cox, 
manager  of  the  Association  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  Presidents,  and  J.  H.  McIntosh, 
general  counsel  for  the  New  York  Life, 
who  talked  to  the  Senate  Committee 
last  week,  appear  to  have  been  effec¬ 
tive. 

How  Life  Insurance  Companies 
Are  Exempt 

As  was  printed  in  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  last  week  the  tax  amend¬ 
ment  which  caused  Messrs.  Cox  and 
McIntosh  to  hurry  to  Albany  would 
have  made  a  levy  of  more  than  seven 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  companies  if 
the  bill  had  gone  through  that  Senator 
Mills  proposed. 

In  New  York  State  life  insurance 
companies  are  taxed  under  Section  187 
of  Article  9.  This  is  the  gross  pre¬ 
mium  tax  under  which  the  companies 
pay  about  $533,0'(K)  to  the  State.  Under 
Sub-Section  14  of  Section  4  the  life 
companies  are  exempt  from  all  taxes 
except  those  imposed  by  Section  187. 
Under  the  latest  amendment  of  Senator 
Mills  the  life  companies  are  exempted 
from  the  secured  debts  tax  because 
they  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
that  tax.  The  amendment  of  last  week, 
which  drew  Messrs.  Cox  and  McIntosh 
to  Albany,  wiped  out  this  exemption. 
Now,  the  exemption  has  been  restored. 

To  Investigate  Secured  Debts  Situation 

This  week  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  providing  for  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  tax  situation  in  New 
York  State,  including  a  survey  of  the 
secured  debt  tax  matter,  so  that  a 
report  may  be  made  to  the  next  legis¬ 
lature  regarding  the  imposition  of  an 
annual  tax  on  secured  debts  and  on 
other  features  of  direct  taxation. 


BACK  TO  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

A.  E.  White  of  Kansas  City,  who  for 
more  than  eighteen  years  was  State 
agent  for  the  Bankers  Life  Association, 
left  when  the  change  was  made  to  a 
legal  reserve  company. 

Mr.  White  has  had  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  assessment  companies 
since  that  time,  but  he  now  advises  ft 
is  useless  for  him  to  continue  longer  in 
the  assessment  field. 

Mr.  White  has  again  associated  him¬ 
self  with  the  Bankers  Life  Company,  of 
Des  Moines. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


o 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  23,  1915. 


DISCUSSION  OF  INVESTMENTS 


EXPLANATION  BY  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Meaning  of  "Market  Value”  and  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Fluctuations  on 
Ultimate  Value 


In  the  annual  report  of  trustees  of  the 
Mutual  Life  the  following  comments  are 
made  regarding  investments,  market 
value,  fluctuations,  amortization  and  de¬ 
ferred  dividend  policies: 

Life  insurance  companies  invest  their  funds 
largely  in  real  estate  mortgages  and  high  class 
bonds.  As  a  rule,  bond  investments  predom¬ 
inate,  although  one  or  two  companies  of  prom¬ 
inence  and  a  majority  of  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  organizations  do  not  include  bonds 
in  their  list  of  securities.  There  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  but  erroneous  notion  that  bonds  even  those 
of  the  highest  class,  such  as  life  companies 
carry,  are  less  desirable  in  point  of  safety  than 
real  estate  mortgages  because  of  fluctuations  in 
the  so-called  market  value. 

There  is  no  valid  basis  for  this  theory,  life 
insurance  experience  having  demonstrated  that 
mortgage  investments  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
efficient  management  may  prove  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  securities  of  any  other  class.  The 
popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  superior 
safety  of  real  estate  mortgages  over  high  class 
municipal  and  corporation  bonds,  on  account  of 
the  alleged  fluctuations  in  value  of  such  secur¬ 
ities,  is  entitled  to  a  moment’s  consideration. 
What  is  Meant  by  “Market  Value.” 

For.  the  convenience  of  investors,  bonds  and 
stocks  are  formally  listed  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change,  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  open  com¬ 
petition  when  that  institution  is  in  operation. 
The  results  of  sales  on  the  exchange  are  re- 
ported  and  published  daily.  In  a  time  of  n nan- 
cial  depression,  when  money  is  “tight’  and 
current  rates  of  interest  high,  holders  of  such 
securities  are  sometimes  compelled  to  sell  on 
short  notice.  Under  such  conditions,  bonds, 
which  provide  for  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  * 
say  4'A  per  cent,  may  not  bring  the  face 
amount  in  cash,  for  investors  want  more  than 
the  stipulated  rate  for  their  money.  The  pub¬ 
lished  quotations  of  actual  sales  made  during 
the  day,  often  at  less  than  par  value,  con¬ 
stitute  the  so-called  “market  values”  of  such 
securities.  Naturally,  this  market  value  is 
one  figure  to-day  and  more  or  less  to-morrow 
below  par  at  one  date,  and  above  par  a  month 
or  a  year  later.  Hence,  we  have  what  we 
have  called  “fluctuations  in  value.” 

Fluctuations  Do  Not  Affect  Actual  Value. 

In  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  tne  real  value  of  high  class  bonds. 
These  securities  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
and  are  as  certain  to  be  paid  in  full  at  ma¬ 
turity  as  real  estate  mortgages  or  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt.  A  life  insurance  company 
buys  bonds  for  the  sake  of  the  income  they 
will  yield.  It  does  not  buy  them  with  a  view 
to  selling  them  again  at  a  profit,  and  rarely 
if  ever  is  it  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
them  at  a  loss.  The  companies  buy  such  se¬ 
curities  to  hold,  and,  as  a  rule  they  do  hold 
them  until  maturity,  when  the  face  amount  is 
received  in  payment. 

It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  actual  value 
of  such  securities  is  indicated  by  the  market 
quotations  of  sales  made  on  the  exchange.  If 
in  a  time  of  financial  depression  an  investor 
in  need  of  funds  were  compelled  to  sell  at 
forced  sale  large  amounts  of  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages  of  the  very  best  class,  he  would  gen¬ 
erally  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  All  the  business  world  knows  this.  No 
argument  is  required.  It  is,  however,  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  dispose  of  mortgages  on  the  stock 
exchange,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  will  buy 
such  securities  without  previous  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  purchaser  must  first  ascer¬ 
tain  by  careful  appraisement  the  value  of  the 
mortgaged  premises.  He  must  also  know  that 
the  title  of  the  property  is  perfect.  All  this 
takes  time  and  involves  expense,  and  hence 
the  sale  of  such  securities  at  public  auction 
for  immediate  delivery  is  impracticable.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  are  no  quotations  of  the 
"market  value”  of  real  estate  mortgages,  for 
they  are  not  handled  on  the  exchange.  If 
such  quotations  were  practicable  the  same 
fluctuations  would  appear  as  in  the  sale  of 
municipal  and  corporation  bonds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  title  and  security  of  high  class 
bonds,  (life  insurance  companies  Duy  no 
other),  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Bonds, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  are  not  usually  listed  at  their  face 
amount,  or  par  value,  for  they  may  have  been 
bought  at  less  or  more  than  par,  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  money  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rates  of  interest  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
This  calls  for  an  explanation  of  the  term 
“amortization.” 

In  buying  bonds  on  the  market,  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  must  sometimes  pay  more 
than  par  value,  while  able  in  other  cases  to 
buy  them  at  a  discount,  depending  in  each 
instance  upon  the  rate  of  interest  called  for, 
the  time  to  run,  the  prevailing  financial  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  A  high  class  bond  of  $1,000, 
bearing  4%  per  cent,  interest  and  running 
twenty  years,  would  ordinarily  cost  more  than 
par — say,  for  example,  $1,050.  Inasmuch  as  the 
company  will  receive  only  $1,000  for  the  bond 
at  maturity,  the  transaction  involves  an  ap¬ 
parent  loss  of  $50.00,  and  the  net  return  would 
be  a  trifle  less  than  4l/2  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  sum  invested.  It  would  not  be  proper  to 
charge  off  the  whole  of  the  $50.00  in  the  first 
year,  nor  to  defer  the  entry  until  maturity. 
Accordingly,  the  amount  is  “averaged,”  or  pro¬ 
portionately  distributed,  throughout  the  period, 
and  the  proper  sum  is  deducted  each  year  from 
the  book  value,  in  such  manner  as  to  bring 
the  latter  to  exactly  par  at  maturity.  (See 
“Amortization  of  Premiums,”  financial  state 
ment,  page  25).  The  balance  thus  ascertained 
each  year  is  entered  as  the  amortized  loan 
value.  In  like  manner  a  bond  may  be  bought 
in  some  instances  at  less  than  par,  say  *980. 
As  it  will  be  worth  $1,000  at  maturity,  there 


will  be  an  apparent  profit  of  $20.  This  gain, 
however,  does  not  rightly  accrue  in  the  first 
year,  nor  in  the  last.  It  is,  therefore,  appor¬ 
tioned,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  through¬ 
out  the  period,  and  the  proper  sum  is  added 
each  year  so  as  to  bring  the  amortized  loan 
value  to  exactly  par  when  the  bond  becomes 
due  and  payable. 


AUCTION  LIFE  POLICY 


Policy  for  £155,000  Realizes  £10,150 — 
Largest  Policy  Ever  Sold  to 
Highest  Bidder 


Messrs.  Foster  and  Cranfield  sold  at 
Tokenhouse-yard,  by  order  of  Arthur 
F.  Whinney,  the  trustee,  a  policy  of  as¬ 
surance  for  £155,000  with  the  London 
Assurance  Corporation.  It  realized 
£10,150. 

The  policy  was  effected  in  February, 
1912,  on  the  life  of  a  man  aged  41  years. 
The  annual  premium  is  £4,966  9s.  2d., 
payable  yearly  on  February  17th  until 
1931.  If  the  premium  just  due  remains 
unpaid  the  policy  will  mature  as  a  fully 
paid,  non-participating  assurance  for 
£23,250. 

There  was  an  exceptionally  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  auction,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  largest  amount, 
in  a  single  policy,  which  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Cranfield  had  offered  by  auction 
since  the  establishment  of  their  fort- 
nighilty  auctions  of  life  policies  and  re¬ 
versions  in  1843. 

In  inviting  offers,  the  auctioneer  said 
that  the  assured  person  was  an  officer 
serving  with  the  Territorial  Forces, 
and  liable,  of  course,  to  foreign  service, 
but  the  policy  was  without  restrictions 
as  to  residence  or  occupation,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  exempt  from  any  lia¬ 
bility  to  pay  an  increased  premium. 


What  gives  a  horse  a 
The  Horse  commercial  value?  asks 

Value  of  J.  G.  Monroe  in  the  Mid- 
a  Man  land  Mutual  Builder.  Not 
in  itself  anything  he  has 
ever  done,  however  desirable  the  thing 
done  may  have  been,  unless  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  repeating  over  and  over  again 
the  doing  of  it.  In  other  words,  that 
which  gives  any  horse  a  commercial, 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the  future 
days’  works  wrapped  up  -potentially 
within  him. 

By  analogy  we  can  truly  speak  of  a 
man’s  horse  value.  In  his  relation  to 
his  family  every  healthy  man  of  work¬ 
ing  age  has  two  separate  and  distinct 
values,  namely,  his  value  to  them  as 
companion  in  the  home  and  his  value 
to  them  as  a  commercial  machine.  Like 
the  horse,  every  strong  worthy  man 
has  wrapped  up  within  him  future 
days’  works,  and  this  we  may  correctly 
call  his  horse  value.  If  by  reason  of 
advanced  age,  poor  health,  or  worthless 
character  a  man  has  no  commercial  fu¬ 
ture  latent  within  him  then  he  has  no 
horse  value.  The  aged  man,  the  feeble 
man,  and  the  hobo  have  no  horse  value. 

Life  insurance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man’s  value  to  his  family  as 
companion,  though  that  is  indeed  a 
value  of  great  worth.  For  this  value 
is  not  a  material  one ;  it  is  spiritual.  But 
a  man’s  value  to  his  family  as  a  com¬ 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 
The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


mercial  machine  is  a  material  thing 
and  is  easily  computed.  If  we  multiply 
a  man’s  annual  wage  by  his  expectation 
of  life,  the  product  is  his  machine 
value.  That  product  measures  the 
money  he  will  yet  earn,  the  estate  he 
will  yet  build.  It  is  his  horse  value  to 
a  dollar  and  it  is  this  value  of  a  man 
that  life  insurance  takes  hold  of  and 
secures  to  his  family  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  aged  man,  the  unhealthy 
man,  and  the  hobo  have  no  horse  value 
and  are  uninsurable.  They  have  life, 
but  it  is  not  life  that  is  insured.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  life  insurance;  the 
term  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  a  man’s 
life  that  is  being  insured,  but  his  future 
earnings.  When  we  ask  a  man  to  buy 
$5,900  of  life  insurance  wre  are  simply 
asking  him  to  make  a  to-day  certainty 
of  $5,000  of  the  money  he  will  yet  earn 
if  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  pre¬ 
mature  death  or  total  and  permanent 
disability. 

This  then  is  what  our  subject  title 
means  by  the  horse  value  of  a  man  and 
the  relation  life  insurance  bears  to  it. 
It  is  a  selling  thought,  especially  valu¬ 
able  when  talking  to  well-to-do  pros¬ 
pects  where  sentiment,  investment,  or 
savings  for  old  age  cannot  well  be  ad¬ 
vanced  as  reasons  for  buying. 


NEW  INCOME  POLICY 

The  George  Washington  Life  will  is¬ 
sue  a  new  contract,  providing  for  $125 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  proofs  of 
death,  and  one  hundred  bi-monthly  pay¬ 
ments  thereafter  of  $20  each,  thus  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  16  2-3  years.  By  reas¬ 
on  of  its  low  commuted  value  ($1,700) 
it  can  be  placed  upon  the  market  for 
its  gross  amount,  viz:  $2,125,  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  rate  the  Company  is  now 
charging  for  twenty-year  renewable 
term  insurance. 

The  commissions  under  this  form  of 
policy,  which  will  be  written  on  the 
Ordinary  Life  and  Twenty  Payment 
Life  plans,  will  be  the  same  as  is  now 
paid  under  the  installment  bond  policy. 
The  policy  will  also  carry  with  it  the 
same  form  of  installment  bond. 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,  PI  0,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agt». 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


April  23,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


DRAMATIC  TURN  TO  CONTEST 


COUPS  BY  F.  A.  WALLIS  AGENCY 


Applications  of  $322,500  Insurance 
Turned  in  as  Philadelphia  Thought 
It  Had  Won 


The  F.  A.  Wallis  agency  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  Mutual  Life  for  Greater  New  York 
defeated  the  Philadelphia  Agency  in  a 
contest  for  a  silver  cup,  offered  by 
Vice-President  Quinn.  The  business 
covered  a  period  of  three  months,  the 
Wallis  agency  writing  $1,103,500. 

Arrived  Just  in  Time 
The  contest  was  not  without  its  dra¬ 
matic  feature.  On  the  closing  day  Mr. 
Wallis  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Philadelphia,  having  in  his  possession 
applications  representing  $322,500.  The 
contest  closed  at  4  o’clock.  The  mes¬ 
senger  took  a  1  o’clock  train  from  New 
York,  arriving  in  Philadelphia  at  3 
o’clock.  At  ten  minutes  of  4  o’clock 
he  dropped  into  the  home  office  non¬ 
chalantly,  and  presented  his  bundle  of 
applications. 

The  members  of  the  Wallis  agency 
will  go  to  Philadelphia  Saturday  and 
have  lunch  at  the  expense  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  men.  C.  M.  Hunsicker  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Philadelphia  committee. 

Wire  from  Vice-President 
The  following  telegram  was  received 
by  Mr.  Wallis  from  Vice-President 
Quinn: 

“Please  accept  my  heartiest  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  the  victory  of  your  agency 
in  the  intercity  contest.  Your  men  ar'e 
worthy  of  commendation  for  the  part 
they  played  in  winning  success,  but 
their  reports  were  surely  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  your  indefatigable  en¬ 
ergy  and  perseverance  for  which  you 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  meas¬ 
ure  of  praise.” 


TO  MEET  APRIL  27 


Members  of  Neyv  York  Association  to 
Hear  Report  on  Recent  Insur¬ 
ance  Legislation 


President  Priddy,  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York,  has 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  April  27.  The  call  follows: 

The  April  meeting  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  an  important  one, 
and  to  permit  members  who  live 
out  of  town  to  be  present  without 
inconvenience,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation,  203 
Broadway  (corner  Fulton  Street), 
the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
rooms  of  that  association  at  12 
o’clock  noon  (sharp)  on  Tuesday, 
April  27th. 

At  this  meeting  the  committee, 
appointed  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  to  go  to  Albany  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  certain  bills  then 
pending  before  the  Legislature  will 
make  its  report.  Some  other  im¬ 
portant  matters  which  vitally  af¬ 
fect  the  future  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  your  consideration.  It  is 
a  business  meeting  of  importance 
and  I  urge  you  to  be  present. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the 
question  of  our  annual  spring  out¬ 
ing  will  be  discussed,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  all  who  are  interested  be 
present. 

The  meeting  should  not  last 
more  than  an  hour. 


PITTSBURGH  BANQUET 


Heads  of  Some  Leading  Life  Compa¬ 
nies  Will  Attend  Dinner  on 
April  26 


Acceptances  already  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  number  of  the  presidents 
and  executives  of  the  thirty  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  represented  in  the 
membership  of  the  Pittsburgh  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  who  were  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of 
that  organization  in  the  Hotel  Schenley 
Monday  evening,  April  26.  Indications 


are  that  the  Pittsburgh  insurance  fra¬ 
ternity  will  have  the  opportunity  of  en¬ 
tertaining  more  executive  officers  of 
leading  life  companies  than  ever  were 
before  assembled  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

Prominent  life  insurance  men  who 
already  have  signified  their  intention  of 
attending  include  the  following  presi¬ 
dents  of  companies:  Burton  H.  Wright, 
State  Mutual  Life;  Jesse  R.  Clark, 
Union  Central;  William  C.  Baldwin, 
Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust;  J.  C.  Cum¬ 
mins,  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa;  William 
W.  McClench,  Massachusetts  Mutual; 
William  D.  Wyman,  Berkshire  Life; 
Roland  O.  Lamb,  John  Hancock,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


ATLANTIC  LIFE’S  GROWTH 


Assets  Multiplied  More  Than  Seven 
Times  in  Ten  Years — Other 
Interesting  Figures 


The  Atlantic  Life,  which  has  total 
admitted  assets  of  more  than  $2,639,215, 
has  had  a  remarkable  growth  under  its 
present  management.  Figures  showing 
ten  years’  growth  follow: 


For  tbe 

For  the 

Income. 

Year 

Year 

1904. 

1914. 

From  first  year 

premiums  . 

From  renewal 

$17,410.72 

$150,895.08 

premiums  . . ... 

73,027.49 

623,866.39 

Total  . 

Interest  and  other 

$90,438.21 

$774,761.47 

income  . 

18,954.20 

165,866.70 

Total  income. $109,392.41 

$940,628.17 

Income  Multiplied  More  Than  Eight 
Times  in  Ten  Years 

1904.  1914. 

Admitted  assets, 

December  31 .  $333,977.61  $2,639,215.62 

Assets  Multiplied  More  Than  Seven 
Times  in  Ten  Years 

1904.  1914. 

Insurance  in 

force . $2,937,353.00  $25,373,071.00 

Insurance  in  Force  Multiplied  More 
Than  Eight  Times  in  Ten  Years 

Dividends  paid  to  policyhold¬ 
ers  during  1914,  and 
amount  set  aside  for  pay¬ 


ment  during  1915 .  $99,880.91 

Complete  Balance  Sheet  for  1914  Shows 

Management  Expenses  Reduced: 
Interest  earned  on  mean  in¬ 
vested  assets  increased  to.  6.06% 

Interest  earned  during  1914 
on  mean  amount  invested 
in  mortgage  loans .  6.71% 


Favorable  mortality  continued,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  following: 

Savings  for  Policyholders  from  1914 


Income 

Set  aside  for  dividends  to  be 
paid  policyholders  in  1915.$  49,881.47 
Set  aside  for  policyholders’ 
contingency  reserve .  34,967.09 


Total  for  special  benefit  of 

policyholders . $  84,848.58 

For  increase  of  general  sur¬ 
plus  .  25,000.00 


Total  saving  out  of  1914 
income . . . $109,848.56 


BREAKING  RECORDS 


What  New  England  Mutual  Life  Has 
Written  Since  the  First  of 
the  Year 


Agents  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  cannot  be  convinced  that  there  is 
any  business  depression  of  any  kind. 
A  telegram  from  Vice-President  D.  F. 
Appel,  of  the  Company,  was  received 
this  week  by  E.  W.  Allen,  New  York 
general  agent,  reading  as  follows: 

“The  pace  set  In  March  is  being 
maintained  this  month.  Policies  issued 
to  date  amount  to  $500,000  more  than 
last  year.  It  is  now  possible  to  exceed 
our  best  April  record.  The  work  of 
next  week  will  determine  the  result." 

As  was  printed  in  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  last  week,  the  general  agents 
of  the  New  England  are  to  meet  here 
on  April  28  and  29. 
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Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  polioies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencio. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


ACCURACY 


INTEGRITY 


“  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 


San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


$426,085.00 

485,915.57 

543,004.04 

607,788.11 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


$2,629,020,00 

4,083,650.00 

4,716,584.00 

6,184,044.00 


Men  of  character  anti  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 


HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  numbor  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  doaen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  23,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


me  best  friends  of 
Should  Women  life  insurance  are  un- 
Insure  questionably  women. 
Their  Lives  says  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  It  is  for 
them  that  men  usually  get  insured,  and 
thousands  of  widows  have  cause  to  be 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  insur¬ 
ance  has  given  them.  But  until  quite 
recently  women  have  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  life  insurance  as  an  element  in 
their  own  lives.  This  has  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  woman 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  by  the 
insurance  companies  as  a  greater  risk 
than  a  man,  and  higher  rates  of  insur¬ 
ance  were  asked.  Now,  however,  the 
leading  companies  write  policies  for 
women  at  the  same  rates  as  for  men, 
and  the  question  whether  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  is  worth  a  woman’s  while 
becomes  a  matter  which  affects  thous¬ 
ands  of  women.  Especially  true  is  this 
of  the  woman  who  is  dependent  upon 
her  own  exertions  for  a  living,  or  who 
has  children  or  others  depending  upon 
her. 

Life  insurance  as  managed  to-day,  on 
the  annual  dividend  endowment  plan, 
for  instance,  is  at  once  assurance  and 
insurance.  It  is  the  best  means  of  sav¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  compulsory.  Men 
have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
women  should.  Take  a  woman  who 
earns  perhaps  a  little  more  than  she 
spends.  She  is  young  and  in  good 
health.  Her  on'y  anxiety  is  about  that 
time  in  her  life  when  years  will  come 
upon  her  and  work  will  not  be  quite  so 
easy.  At  thirty,  for  instance,  she  can, 
for  about  fifty  dollars  a  year,  take  a 
twenty-year  endowment  policy  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  guarantees  her 
that  amount  when  she  reaches  the  age 
of  fifty.  She  will  not  feel  burdened  by 
the  annual  premium  of  fifty  dollars, 
which  if  she  did  have  to  pay,  she  might 
spend  in  less  productive  ways.  But  she 
Will  feel  the  comfort  of  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  when  she  is  fifty.  Hundreds  of 
women  are  so  insured  already,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  better  way  for  a 
woman  to  provide  for  her  future. 

A  woman’s  insurance  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  children  is  another  factor 
of  life  insurance  worthy  of  her  thought, 
especially  if  she  be  a  widow.  In  this 
way  a  mother  may  provide  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children  in  case  of  her 
death.  Or,  :f  she  live  till  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  her  policy  the  money  will  come 
in  for  the  same  purpose,  as  her  children 
will  be  ready  to  enter  college.  In  this 
case  a  woman  simply  lays  aside  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  each  year  as  her  children  are 
growing,  for  their  later  education.  If 
the  custom  of  mothers  insuring  their 
lives  for  their  children  at  the  time  of 
the  children’s  birth  could  become  more 
general,  it  would  be  one  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  mankind.  Fifteen-year  endow¬ 
ment  policies  would  fall  due  at  precise¬ 
ly  the  right  time  to  insure  benefit  to 
the  children  in  the  way  of  education. 

After  all,  life  insurance  on  modern 
lines  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
savings  bank  that  yields  a  dividend  to 
its  depositors.  And  it  has  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  savings  bank;  that  in 
case  of  death  the  principal  is  larger 
than  the  savings.  Even  wealthy  women 


are  adopting  life  insurance  as  the  most 
desirable  investment  for  their  money, 
and  one  hears  more  and  more  of  wo¬ 
men  of  means  who  take  out  policies 
simply  as  investments. 

For  women  to  insure  their  lives  for 
the  benefit  of  their  husbands  may  well 
be  an  open  question  so  far  as  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  course  is  concerned.  And 
that  it  has  its  unwise  side  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  demonstrated  in  the  refusal  of 
some  insurance  companies  to  insure 
women’s  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their 
husbands.  But  when  the  matter  of  life 
insurance  for  women  is  placed  on  a 
basis  of  self-protection  in  old  age,  for 
the  benefit  of  children,  either  in  the 
case  of  the  mother’s  life  or  death,  or 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  saving 
money,  or  even  as  a  wise  system  of  in¬ 
vestment,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
question  of  its  wisdom. 

It  would  be  well  if  women  were  to 
look  more  closely  into  this  question  of 
life  insurance  for  themselves  than  they 
have  hitherto  done.  And  one  point  all 
such  women  should  remember:  the 
earlier  they  insure,  the  smaller  is  the 
premium  necessary  to  pay.  Trustwor¬ 
thy  companies  there  are  in  plenty,  and 
the  more  conservative  the  management 
of  a  company  is  found  to  be,  and  the 
more  careful  its  medical  examiners,  the 
more  secure  is  that  company  and  the 
more  desirable  are  its  policies.  When 
we  give  our  savings  into  other  hands 
for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  least  we  can  ask  of 
such  trustees  is  that  they  shall  be  con¬ 
servative  in  their  dealings,  careful  in 
their  management,  and  prudent  in  their 
investments.  And  any  woman  may, 
without  difficulty,  learn  what  insurance 
companies  stand  highest  and  surest  for 
these  qualities  in  the  eyes  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  reliable  business  men. 

*  *  * 

“We  have  many  strik- 
Dangers  ing  instances  of  the 

of  danger  of  delay  in  tak 

Procrastination  ing  life  insurance,” 

says  T.  A.  Buckner,  of 
the  New  York  Life.  “But  I  doubt  very 
much  if  one  has  occurred  with  more 
dramatic  surroundings  than  attended 
the  death  the  other  day  of  a  partner 
in  a  large  department  store  in  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  east.  There 
were  three  brothers  in  the  firm.  They 
had  applied  to  the  New  York  Life,  each 
of  them,  for  $100,000  insurance  in  order 
to  bring  that  amount  of  cash  into  the 
firm  in  case  one  of  the  partners  should 
be  taken  away. 

“The  events  that  followed  the  trans¬ 
action,  culminating  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  partners,  show  strikingly  how 
wise  the  general  plan  of  partnership 
insurance  is  for  a  firm  that  depends  for 
its  success  on  the  continuance  of  a  hu¬ 
man  life. 

“We  relate  the  circumstances  brief¬ 
ly,  mentioning  no  names  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  ordere  to  show  other  firms, 
and  other  individuals,  how  important 
it  is  not  alone  to  insure  so  precarious 
a  thing  as  a  human  life,  but  to  insure 
it  promptly,  quicKly,  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  Death  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Men  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
in  vigorous  health  frequently  succumb 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  . 453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 


The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


to  maladies  that  invalids  are  able  to 
resist. 

“Two  weeks  ago  the  partner  in  ques¬ 
tion  passed  a  splendid  physical  exami¬ 
nation.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
3,  he  was  at  his  country  club.  The  next 
morning  he  appeared  to  be  suffering 
from  a  slight  cold.  It  developed  into 
pneumonia,  not  serious  at  first,  but  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hold  up  the  delivery  of  the 
policy.  This  was  on  Monday.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturaay,  the  $100,000  policy 
has  been  returned  for  cancellation,  and 
the  firm  just  missed  $100,00'0  in  cash. 

“There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  policies  on  the  two  surviving 
partners.  They  have  received  a  strik¬ 
ing  lesson  of  the  importance  of  insur¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  necessity  for  speed  in 
the  transaction.  The  circumstances  are 
recited  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We 
trust  that  firms  and  individuals  who 
are  needing  life  insurance  will  profit 
by  the  warning.” 

*  *  * 

We  should  remember 
Excuses  that  men  have  always 
From  Time  offered  objections,  it  is 
Immemorial  nothing  new,  says  the 
Security  Mutual  Life.  If 
you  ask  a  man  to  give  up  his  money 
he  will  resist  you,  always  has,  always 
will — that  disposition  is  as  old  as  Adam 
and  as  new  as  this  morning’s  sunshine. 
I  have  written  life  insurance  when  the 
whole  country  was  drunk  with  pros¬ 
perity,  when  the  fields  were  laughing 
with  rich  harvests  and  the  smokestacks 
of  every  factory  were  belching  black 
soot  and  red  fire.  It  was  the  same  then, 
there  was  always  an  excuse  for  post¬ 
poning — a  man  could  do  better,  or  he 
had  some  bill  to  pay  or  a  debt  had  to 
be  taken  care  of,  or  collections  were 
poor,  or  business  was  not  satisfactory, 
or  it  was  the  wrong  time  of  the  year, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

This  “excuse  business”  is  nothing 
new.  The  excuses  offered  are  mainly 
just  excuses,  not  reasons.  These  men 
must  be  jarred  out  of  their  compla¬ 
cency.  The  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
disasters  that  may  befall  a  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  his  home  because  he  ignores, 
postpones,  must  be  burned  into  his 
consciousness  until  he  lets  his  foolish 
and  frivolous  excuses  slip  and  does  his 
duty. 

Of  course  there  are  always  some  men 
who  cannot  buy — in  some  communities 
more  than  in  others,  at  some  times 
more  than  others.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  can  buy — more  than  we 
can  see.  The  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
waste  time  on  the  classes  who  cannot 
buy.  Pick  out  carefully  the  people  who 
can  and  go  after  them  hard  to  over¬ 
come  their  inertia  and  get  them  to  act. 
Treasure  your  time  as  if  it  were  dia¬ 
monds,  and  aim  to  use  every  minute  of 
it  where  it  will  produce  the  largest  re¬ 
sults. 

*  *  * 

Biography  tells  of  the 
A  Tip  men  who  have  been 
from  counted  great  or  suc- 
Biographies  cessful  in  the  world’s 
history,  and  that  they 
had  the  faculty  of  persevering  in  the 
face  of  failure  and  rebuff,  says  the 
Equitable  of  Washington.  Time  and 
again  they  would  refuse  to  succumb  to 
seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties. 
If  any  of  you  feel  that  success  comes, 
or  should  come,  easily,  you  have  but  to 
read  life-stories  of  men  who  have  made 
their  names  immortal.  You  will  learn 
that  the  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man 
who  holds  his  ground  and  pushes  hard. 


It  takes  gumption  and  will  to  overtake 
success.  You  must  meet  hard  tasks  with 
a  harder  will  and  a  resolute  determina¬ 
tion.  You’ve  got  to  have  the  nerve, 
grit,  grip,  and  pluck  to  stick  to  your 
aim  and  carry  it  through.  You  must 
realize  that  good  hard  licks  are  the 
price  you  must  pay  if  you  want  to 
“arrive.” 

*  *  * 

Under  the  caption, 
In  Which  “Which  One  of  These 

Class  Do  Agents  Are  You?”  the 

You  Belong?  Bankers’  Life  of  Des 

Moines,  la.,  prints  in  Its 
Bulletin  two  parallel  columns,  which 
are  about  as  effective  a  presentation  of 
agents’  methods  as  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  has  seen: 

Chap.  I. 

A  friend  met  Agent  Drag  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  a  prospect. 

Chap.  II. 

Drag  saw  the  prospect  and  wrote  him 
for  a  thousand. 

THE  END. 


Chap.  I. 

A  friend  met  Agent  Push  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  a  prospect. 

Chap.  II. 

Push  wrote  that  prospect  for  $1,000 
and  tackled  his  partner. 

Chap.  III. 

He  wrote  the  partner  for  $2,500  and 
learned  that  his  brother  was  in  the 
market. 

Chap.  IV. 

The  brother  took  $5,000  and  gave  him 
the  names  of  two  employes  as  pros¬ 
pects. 

Chap.  V. 

One  of  the  employes  took  a  $1,000 
policy  and  the  other  is  still  a  prospect, 
but  has  given  Agent  Push  a  tip  on  his 
nephew  about  to  be  married 

Chap.  VI. 

Agent  Push  writes  the  nephew  for 
$1,000  and  gets  a  tip  on  a  brother  who 
has  a  new  baby. 

Chap.  VII. 

That  baby  is  good  for  $1,000  more 
and  the  proud  father  tells  Agent  Push 
of  two  friends  who  might  be  insurance 
buyers. 

Chap.  VIII. 

Agent  Push  falls  down  on  the  two 
friends,  but  goes  back  to  the  doubtful 
prospect  left  behind  in  Chap.  V.,  writes 
him  for  $1,000  and  learns  prospect’s 
father  is  in  the  market. 

Chap.  IX. 

Agent  Push  writes  the  father  for 
$3,000,  gets  the  names  of  three  more 
prospects  and  is 

STILL  GOING. 

*  *  * 

VIRGINIA  MEN  ORGANIZE 

Col.  Neil  D.  Sills,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
ex-president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  recently  organized 
in  Staunton,  Va.,  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  to 
include  in  its  membership  all 
agents  throughout  the  Valley  from  Lex¬ 
ington  to  Winchester.  The  object  of 
the  association  is  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause  of  true  life  in¬ 
surance  and  to  bring  those  engaged  in 
this  business  into  more  intimate  and 
friendly  business  relations.  For  thi,s 
purpose  regular  meetings  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month  will  be  held  al¬ 
ternately  in  the  various  Valley  towns. 

Curtis  P.  Bowman,  president:  W.  J. 
Perry  and  John  P.  Burke,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Jacob  Hevener,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  John  R.  Kari- 
eofe,  W.  H.  Hall  and  J.  A.  Ratcliffe,  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies  * 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


April  23,  1915. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  WESTERN  AGENT 
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DIVIDEND  STATEMENT 


Illinois  Life  Insurance  Company  Sub¬ 
mits  Special  Form  For  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Field  Men 


Returns  to  Policyholders  for  1915  An¬ 
nounced  By  Bankers’  Life 
of  Iowa 


The  Illinois  Life  believes  that  some 
special  form  should  be  gotten  up  to  be 
signed  by  those  applicants  who  decline 
to  make  a  settlement  with  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  consideration  of  its 
agents  it  submits  the  following: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This 

is  to  certify  that . . . 

agent  of  the  Illinois  Life  Insurance 
Company,  urged  me  to  make  set¬ 
tlement  with  him  for  the  first . 

annual  premium  on  the  policy  of  in¬ 
surance  for  which  I  have  this  day 
made  application,  and  explained  to 
me  the  advantages  of  so  doing,  but 
for  the  reason  that  I  insist  upon 
seeing  the  policy  before  paying  the 
premium,  I  have  declined  to  make 
any  advance  settlement.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  company  incurs  no 
liability  on  account  of  the  policy 
for  which  I  have  made  application 
until  it  is  actually  delivered  to  and 
accepted  and  paid  for  by  me  during 
my  lifetime  and  good  health. 

Dated  at  . ,  191 _ 

(Signed)  . 

Applicant. 

The  reason  for  taking  this  step  is  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Illinois  Life  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  experience  that  one  of  its  agents 
had: 

During  the  month  of  March  one  of 
our  good  Illinois  men,  working  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  his  home  town, 
wrote  the  application  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  for  $2,000  of  insurance.  He 
made  an  effort  to  secure  a  settlement 
with  the  application  but  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  applicant  arguing  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  pay  for  a  policy  sight 
unseen,  and  further  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  it  after  the 
policy  was  delivered,  especially  since  ha 
was  not  caring  much  about  getting  the 
insurance  at  that  time  any  way. 

Our  agent  explained  the  advantages 
of  making  a  settlement  with  the  appli¬ 
cation,  and  also  pleaded  the  distance 
he  would  have  to  come  to  make  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  policy  when  issued,  but 
the  farmer  said  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  waiting  until  the  policy  was 
brought  to  him  for  examination,  and  if 
the  agent  did  not  care  enough  about  it 
to  bring  it  over  he  needn’t  trouble  him¬ 
self. 

In  due  course  the  policy  applied  for 
was  issued  and  reached  our  agent  on 
Tuesday,  March  23rd.  Having  other 
matters  to  attend  to  it  wras  not  con¬ 
venient  for  him  to  make  the  delivery 
trip  before  Monday,  the  29th,  on  which 
day  he  arrived  at  the  farmer’s  house 
shortly  after  noon  and  was  much 
shocked  to  find  that  on  that  very  morn¬ 
ing  the  farmer  had  been  seriously  man¬ 
gled  by  a  manure-spreader,  and  quite 
a  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives  was 
about  the  place. 

When  our  agent  stated  that  the  object 
of  his  visit  had  been  to  deliver  a  $2,000 
life  insurance  policy  he  instantly  be¬ 
came  the  most  popular  man  on  the 
place,  as  no  hope  was  held  out  for  the 
injured  man’s  recovery.  But  when  he 
further  explained  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  settlement  had  been  made  on 
account  of  the  policy,  because  the  ap¬ 
plicant  insisted  upon  seeing  it  before 
obligating  himself  to  pay  the  premium, 
and,  therefore,  the  policy  was  not  only 
not  in  force,  but  could  not  under  the 
circumstances  be  delivered,  the  crowd 
flew  into  a  rage  and  damned  him 
roundly  for  being  a  knave,  and  they 
were  still  shouting  harsh  things  about 
him  and  his  company  when  he  drove  out 
of  sight. 


The  Bankers’  Life  of  Des  Moines  has 
issued  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  1915  dividends: 

...  FOR  ijfis. 

dividends  Payable  on  Semi-Endowment  at 
age  7°  I  olicies  per  $1,000.00  of  Insurance.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Dividend  Schedule  for  1915. 


Herbert  M.  Woolen,  president  of  the 
American  Central  Life  of  Indianapolis, 
is  visiting  the  South.  He  is  now  in 
Texas. 


guaranteed  for  Future. 
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THE  AETNA'S  WAR  RISKS 

The  action  of  the  Aetna,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  company  that  has 
insured  soldiers  for  the  war  except  at 
an  advance  over  the  regular  rates,  is 
based  on  the  combined  experience  ta¬ 
bles  of  American  and  English  compa¬ 
nies.  The  figures  of  the  actuaries  who 
compile  these  tables  show  that  sol¬ 
diers  under  thirty  years  of  age  are  bet¬ 
ter  risks  in  time  of  war  than  men  forty 
years  old  who  are  engaged  in  peaceful 
pursuits. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  two  thousand 
Canadian  troops  the  Aetna  has  insured 
are  in  the  twenties,  or  younger.  “Of 
course,  all  our  calculations  would  be 
upset,”  said  Vice-President  English  to 
The  Market  World,  “should  the  Ger¬ 
mans  wipe  out  the  Toronto  regiment 
we  have  insured,  but  we  consider  that 
possibility  decidedly  remote.  The  mor¬ 
tality  in  this  war  actually  is  appall¬ 
ingly  enormous,  but  relatively  to  the 
forces  in  daily  combat  it  is  less  than 
that  of  the  other  great  wars  of  his¬ 
tory.” 


BEST  UNION  CENTRAL  RECORD 

The  Union  Central  reports  an  un¬ 
precedented  new  business  record,  the 
applications  submitted  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year  being  in  excess  of  twenty 
millions,  an  approximate  gain  of  10  per 
cent,  over  the  best  corresponding  rec¬ 
ord,  the  month  of  March  having  the 
further  distinction  of  recording  a 
greater  amount  of  insurance  applied  for 
than  in  any  previous  single  month  in 
the  history  of  the  company. 


CANADIAN  POLICY  LOANS 

Dealing  with  Canadian  companies 
only,  the  policy  loans  in  1893  amounted 
to  $2,600,000,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  com¬ 
panies’  reserves.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1903,  the  amount  was  approximately 
$8,000,000,  but  still  only  11  per  cent,  of 
the  reserves.  In  1913,  ten  years  later, 
the  amount  was  $30,800,000,  but  the 
ratio  to  the  reserves  was  16  per  cent. 
In  1914,  from  figures  at  present  avail¬ 
able,  the  amount  of  the  loans  will  be 
over  $36,000,000,  and  the  ratio  to  re¬ 
serves  17  per  cent. 


UNIQUE  POSITION  HELD  BY  COM¬ 
MISSIONER  TAYLOR 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
Tennessee,  effective  March  10,  1915. 
The  firm  of  Taylor  &  Hurst  opened  its 
main  offices  in  the  Stahlman  building, 
Nashville,  and  has  started  to  develop 
the  State,  appointing  more  than  twenty 
agents  to  date.  Mr.  Hurst  has  located 
his  family  in  Nashville,  and  will  look 
after  the  office  end  of  the  general 
agency,  while  Mr.  Taylor,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  residence  in  East  Tennessee, 
will  devote  the  larger  percentage  of 
his  time  to  field  work.  Mr.  Hurst 
formerly  lived  in  Knoxville,  and  before 
entering  the  life  insurance  business 
was  a  traveling  salesman.  He  is  a 
large  producer. 


THE 

METROPOUTAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

(Inoorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

I  be  Company  By  the  People 

~  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOUTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

ffsfftu:" .  .  *11,138.324.57 

Liabilities . .  . , .  o  410  fi?o  fi9 

Capital  and  Surplus .  l'727’653  95 

Insurance  in  Force .  .  99’25b’046  00 

Payments  to  PoUcyholders  since  Organization .  15,42S)98S!48 

Is  Paying;  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  ACENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 


OF  THE 


General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


William  Van  Houten,  John  De  Witt, 
E.  A.  Burkhardt,  James  A.  Tasney, 
Hazel  B.  Ludlow,  Lillian  M.  Beers  and 
other  employes  of  the  Prudential,  made 
a  hit  in  the  performance  of  “The  Mi¬ 
kado”  in  Newark  last  week.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  performance,  the 
Newark  News  said: 

“Not  the  least  of  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  assets  is  the  ability 
of  employes  in  its  home  office  to  pre¬ 
sent  comic  opera  with  results  as  pleas¬ 
ing  to  an  audience  as  they  are  credit¬ 


able  to  all  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
In  the  revival  of  ‘The  Mikado’  in  the 
Krueger  Auditorium  last  night,  that 
ability  secured  a  smoother  and  more 
interesting  performance  than  any  com¬ 
pany  of  amateurs  essaying  operetta 
here  has  put  to  its  credit  during  the 
last  dozen  years.  Though  the  house 
was  filled  with  Prudential  employes,  it 
was  not  solely  a  kindly  feeling  for  their 
co-workers  that  prompted  the  applause 
punctuating  the  stage  proceedings. 
The  positive  merits  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  personal  equation 
were  responsible  for  the  quick  and 
hearty  appreciation  shown.” 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  23,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21/07  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  l/,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  S,  1879. 


MR.  BISSELL’S  ADDRESS 

For  years  R.  M.  Bissell,  president  of 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  keen¬ 
est  observers  in  fire  insurance.  He  re¬ 
newed  that  belief  in  the  minds  of  about 
four  hundred  underwriters  and  others 
attending  the  Hotel  Astor  dinner  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  on 
Wednesday  night  of  this  week.  Mr. 
Bissell  made  an  address  which  showed 
in  a  remarkable  fashion  why  more 
money  is  not  made  by  fire  insurance 
companies,  particularly  by  new  compa¬ 
nies.  The  address  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  Mr.  Bissell  going  over  figures 
for  a  twenty-five  year  period.  He  gave 
the  number  of  billions  received  in 
premiums  and  the  number  of  billions 
paid  for  losses  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  presented  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  reserve  requirements,  expenses 
and  taxes  have  increased,  and  his  data 
shows  that  the  amount  of  underwriting 
profit  is  much  less  than  3  per  cent,  for 
that  period.  Mr.  Bissell’s  paper  fairly 
bristled  with  statistics,  but  there  was 
not  a  dull  moment  in  his  talk.  Every 
figure  had  a  significance  that  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  keenest  interest  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  underwriters  and  State  offi¬ 
cials  present,  the  latter  including  Su¬ 
perintendents  Hasibrouck,  of  New  York, 
and  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut. 

But  probably  of  keenest  interest  was 
Mr.  Bissell’s  remarks  about  the  newer 
companies  with  reasons  why  they  ofte?i 
do  not  succeed.  In  the  twenty-five  year 
period  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
companies  were  formed,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
passed  out  of  existence  for  one  reason 
or  another.  The  companies  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
year  having  the  greatest  grist  having 
been  that  of  the  San  Francisco  fire. 
More  than  thirty  companies  were  orga¬ 
nized  that  year  and  the  year  preced¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Bissell  in  summing  up  the 
reasons  why  the  newer  fire  companies 
found  the  going  so  difficult  said  briefly 
as  follows: 

It  takes  about  three  terms  for  new 
business  to  be  profitable.  In  that  time, 
through  managerial  supervision,  field 
inspection,  etc.,  poorer  risks  can  be 
dropped  off  the  books,  leaving  the  older, 
well-managed  companies  a  profitable 
business.  The  newer  companies  enter 
a  crowded  field,  have  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  good  underwriting  talent,  and 


are  a  target  for  risks  rejected  by  older 
established  companies.  They  must 
have  business  and  agents  feed  them 
what  others  do  not  want.  Then,  too, 
they  have  the  same  unprofitable  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  new  business  for  a  few 
terms  that  the  other  companies  do. 

Mr.  Bissell’s  address  should  be  read 
in  full  by  all  students  of  the  business. 
It  will  be  printed  by  the  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety. 


AMERICAN  LIABILITY  INCREASE 

Monthly  Payments  Becoming  Popular — 
W.  R.  Sanders,  Secretary,  Has 
Had  Wide  Experience 

The  American  Liability  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  increased  49.65  per  cent,  in  pre¬ 
mium  income  for  1914  over  19”  3  on 
monthly  payment  accident  and  health 
business.  The  Company  writes  this 
class  of  business  exclusively  and  has 
educated  its  agents  to  sell  accident  and 
health  protection  together  with  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  agents  find  a  ready  de¬ 
mand  for  disability  insurance. 

The  American  Liability  has  $100,000 
deposited  with  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  and  has  selected  its  board 
of  directors  from  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  business  men  of  the 
State.  It  has  taken  every  step  possible 
for  the  protection  of  its  policyholders. 

W.  R.  Sanders,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Company,  is  an 
experienced  accident  and  health  man. 
He  started  some  years  ago  as  an  agent 
in  western  New  York,  working  his  way 
up  as  district  manager,  adjuster,  spe¬ 
cial  agent  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  until  he  took  charge  of  the  under¬ 
writing  of  the  American  Fidelity. 


George  A.  Viehman,  president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Fire,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  G.  Whilden.  The  two  Com¬ 
panies  will  be  operated  independently, 
but  will  act  in  unison.  Mr.  Viehman 
was  formerly  Mayor  of  New  Brunswick. 
He  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
State  and  highly  regarded.  He  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  Democratic  State  politics,  and 
has  been  mentioned  for  high  offices. 
He  is  the  heaviest  individual  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  New  Jersey  Fire.  His  in¬ 
surance  career  extends  over  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  Two  weeks  ago 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Viehman  entered  the 
New  Brunswick  Fire  in  California  the 
San  Francisco  catastrophe  occurred, 
consuming  most  of  the  company’s  as¬ 
sets.  This  did  not  bother  Mr.  Viehman. 
By  ability  and  underwriting  sagacity 
he  steered  the  company  to  its  present 
sound  mooring. 

*  *  * 

The  libel  suit  of  William  Barnes 

against  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  is  not  without  insurance  interest. 
Mr.  Barnes  objects  to  being  called  a 
political  boss  who  operates  in  collusion 
with  Tammany  Hall.  In  his  answer  to 
the  Barnes  bill  of  complaint  Colonel 
Roosevelt  cites  the  attempt  of  Senator 
Platt  and  Mr.  Barnes  to  secure  the  re¬ 
appointment  by  Governor  Roosevelt  of 
Louis  F.  Payn  as  superintendent  of 
insurance.  The  colonel  said'  both  men 
had  told  him  in  substance  that  the  re¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Payn  was  “demanded 
not  only  by  the  Republican  machine, 
but  also  by  certain  big  moneyed  men 
of  both  political  parties  whose  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  organization  in  the 
past  had  been  heavy.’’ 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Senate  has  passed  the 
Simpson  bill.- 

*  *  * 

The  Equitable  Fire  and  Marine  has 
increased  its  capital. 

*  *  * 

The  Burger-Kennedy  Realty  &  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  succeeds  J.  R.  Reilly  as 
the  Alabama  State  agent  for  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  America. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


FRANK  L.  OWEN 


Frank  L.  Owen,  special  agent  of  the 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  for  the  Eastern  New  York 
State  field,  with  headquarters  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  National,  effective  May  1,  to 
accept  a  position  as  special  agent  for 
New  York  State  and  New  England  with 
the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  of 
York,  England.  Mr.  Owen  will  continue 
to  make  headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  head  office  of  the  Yorkshire  for 
the  United  States  is  located  at  No.  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  Frank  &  Du 
Bois  are  United  States  managers,  Er¬ 
nest  B.  Boyd  is  underwriting  manager 
and  O.  E.  Lane  is  assistant  manager. 
The  Yorkshire  has  been  admitted  to 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  in  New  England  and  to  New 
York  State  since  1911,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Owen’s  intention  to  plant  the  Yorkshire 
at  all  important  points  in  his  field 
which  are  not  now  covered. 

Mr.  Owen,  who  is  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  gained  his  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  through  five  years’ 
service  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  local 
agency.  In  April,  1900,  he  went  to  the 
home  office  of  the  National  of  Hartford 
and  became  examiner  for  New  York 
State  and  New  England.  In  December, 
1910,  he  was  appointed  New  England 
special  agent  for  the  County  Fire  of 
Philadelphia.  In  January,  1912,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  special  agent  in 
New  York  State  for  the  National  of 
Hartford,  and  on  May  1,  1913,  was 
given  charge  of  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  New  York  State  field  for  the  Na¬ 
tional.  He  is  a  capable  and  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  in  possession  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  personality,  and  is  well  equip¬ 
ped  to  represent  the  field  interests  of 
the  staunch  old  Yorkshire  with  credit 
to  all  concerned. 

*  *  * 

C.  D.  Corey,  superintendent  of  agents 
of  the  Pan-American  Life,  is  away  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  Panama.  The  boat  on 
which  he  started  to  make  the  trip  got 
to  cutting  up  at  such  a  great  rate,  run¬ 
ning  into  two  boats  and  sinking  one  of 
them,  all  within  about  eight  minutes, 
that  the  passengers  were  brought  back 
to  New  Orleans  and  transferred  to 

another  better  behaved  boat,  and  we 
understand  they  have  proceeded  happy 
on  their  way. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  H.  H.  Young,  after  a  year  of 
study  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  has 
returned  to  the  George  Washington 

Life.  He'  is  Medical  Director  of  the 
Company. 

*  *  * 

W.  F.  Braun  has  resigned  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Union. 


W.  A.  Day,  president  of  the  Equita¬ 
ble,  was  surprised  to  receive  a  bushel 
basket  a  few  days  ago.  Upon  its  being 
opened  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  chips,  in¬ 
dicating  that  Equitable  agents  had 
written  $4,001,647  of  new  business  on 
“Chip-in  Day,”  March  25.  The  chips 
were  assembled  by  W.  E.  Bilheimer,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  sent  in  a  large  basket 
to  President  Day  and  other  officers,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  memorial  album  contain¬ 
ing  a  resume  of  the  results. 

Another  W.  E.  Bilheimer  episode 
was  the  sending  by  him  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  of  a  huge  birthday  cake  to  Vice- 
President  Lunger  on  his  birthday,  April 
5.  In  the  cake  were  a  number  of  can¬ 
dles,  each  representing  an  application 
and  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
tributor.  The  total  aggregated  $200,700 
of  insurance,  and  $5,803  in  premiums. 
Each  of  sixty-four  agents  reporting 
through  the  St.  Louis  office  contrib¬ 
uted. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  Young  and  George  Tomp¬ 
kins,  the  Commercial  Union’s  specials 
up-State,  are  two  of  the  most  capable 
men  in  the  field.  Mr.  Tompkins  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  and  had  his  first 
insurance  engineering  experience  with 
the  Middle  States  Bureau,  where  he 
served  as  an  inspector  for  several 
years.  He  left  to  go  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Union  as  assistant  to  William  C. 
Roach,  now  with  the  Aetna.  Later  he 
was  given  Western  New  York  State 
for  the  Commercial  Union,  and  when 
Charles  M.  Tobin  resigned  he  was  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  Eastern  end. 

Frank  W.  Young,  who  covers  the 
Western  field,  with  headquarters  in 
Syracuse,  says  without  blushing  that 
he  spent  his  boyhood  in  Brooklyn, 
which  city,  unknown  as  it  is  to  most 
New  Yorkers,  has  turned  out  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  fire  under-writ¬ 
ers.  He  began  right  at  the  bottom, 
chasing  dailies  in  the  home  office  of 
the  Norwich  Union.  Talent  will  show, 
and  he  soon  'became  an  examiner  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Next,  the 
United  Firemen’s  put  him  into  the  field 
as  a  special  agent  for  these  same 
States.  Later  he  went  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  special  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  two  years  ago  he 
joined  the  field  forces  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Union.  Messrs.  Tompkins  and 
Young  make  an  efficient  team  of  work¬ 
ers  for  that  unusually  strong  Company. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Babb,  manager  of  the 
Northern,  was  honored  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  this 
week  when  President  W.  N.  Kremer,  of 
the  German-American  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  made  a  recommendation  to  the 
board  that  it  procure  a  portrait  of 
George  W.  Babb,  formerly  president  of 
the  board,  to  hang  in  the  assembly 
room.  Mr.  Kremer  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  great  services  Mr.  Babb  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  not  merely  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  but  to  all 
other  fire  underwriting  organizations. 
Mr.  Kremer  was  ably  seconded  by 
Manager  Cecil  F.  Shallcross,  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
president,  consisting  of  the  chairman 
and  the  treasurer,  and  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
features  of  the  resolution. 


DEATH  OF  C.  W.  HOFF 

Charles  W.  Hoff,  of  the  firm  of  Burch 
&  Hoff,  of  Baltimore,  died  in  his  home 
last  week  following  an  illness  of  a  few 
days  from  pneumonia. 

Until  the  Baltimore  Fire  Company 
retired  in  1904,  following  the  big  fire, 
Mr.  Hoff  was  connected  with  that  com¬ 
pany.  He  then  went  into  partnership 
with  Marion  Burch,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  Fire.  In  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hoff  the  fire  underwriters  will  lose 
a  conscientious,  dignified  worker. 


April  23,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 


RADICAL  CHANGES  NEEDED  aTVg^  t VrXfter  ^  t6 

-  way  of  a  moderate  flat  commission,  which 

G  W  HOYT’S  PITTSBURGH  TALK  °ufht  to*-  Permanently  fixed,  plus  a  reason- 
U.  w.  n^T  i  o  ri  i  iodu  n^n  IALA  able  contingent  commission,  which  might  vary 

according  to  circumstances.  A  prominent 

Better  Type  of  Agent  Wanted — Against  if01?  .Texas  recently  said  to  our  Mr. 

Present  Commission  Plan _ Rates  2,  fton  *****  h.e  wo“^  be  well  satisfied  with  a 

rreseni  commission  rian  mates  fiat  commission  of  io  per  cent.,  plus  io  per 

Too  Low  cent,  contingent,  believing  that  in  the  long  run 

-  his  interests  would  be  better  served  than  by 

George  W.  Hoyt,  deputy  United  States  '"iJot"  fo£5t  °thStmSS?ri“‘  agency  corn- 
manager  Of  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  missions  and  brokerage  create  an  impression 

Globe,  discussed  agency  and  underwrit-  i"  thi^„Eu*>Llcjmin4  tha,t  riJtes  of  premium  are 

•  •  _  j  i  .  .  too  nigh,  and  not  only  begets  unreasonable 

mg  conditions  in  an  address  this  week  competition  and  rebating,  but  leads  agents  to 
before  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  Of  demand  extra  commission  to  provide  for  en- 
Pittsburgh.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  arged  >r°nfla?ei  _  D  . 
the  old-time  agent.  Of  J.  B.  Bennett  Xhe  aca°  Z.on ?  Re'lnsura"ce 
he  said  that  once  a  month  he  forwarded  surance  deals,  and  the  creation  of  various 
to  the  Aetna  a  credit  and  debit  account,  k,inds  of  annexes,  is  believed  to  be  largely  for 
tnppthpr  with  a  oHppt  nT)  which  w.c  i*n-  t  ^  purpose  of  obtaining  an  undue  advantage 

lOgeiner  Wim  a  sneer  on  wmen  was  re-  over  competitors  through  an  enlarged  agency 

corded  a  simple  memorandum  Of  the  ap-  representation,  thus  multiplying  our  difficul- 
plications  accompanying  it;  General  ties  in  t,lis  direction.  The  appointment  of 
Tnspnh  E  Tnhnstnn  T  M  Tip  Farm  numerous  agents  in  a  city  or  community  so 
„°r„Pa  L,  nDSl0n’  a™V  reduces  the  income  of  the  principal  agent  that 

William  Warren  and  Ogden  M.  Ed-  the  type  of  business  man  that  should  be  Se¬ 
wards,  Mr.  Hoyt  designated  as  under-  !ect?d  IS  now  difficult  to  obtain.  The  income 

writers  of  a  school  which  might  well  be  make6  it  worth  liisZhile6  foZthZpresent  rep- 
emulated.  resentative  to  continue  in  the  business  much 

Care  in  the  Old  Days  longer,  or  for  a  newcomer  to  take  up  this 

In  the  old  days,  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  greater  fee  °f  w°rk  as  an  occupation  the 

care  was  exercised  in  accepting  busi-  The  fire  insurance  business  is,  at  present,  in 
ness  a  deplorable  condition.  The  statement  has 

,,x  ‘  .  ,  ..  been  made  by  a  prominent  underwriter  that 

I  W6ll  remember  when  cin  applica-  the  companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
tion  for  insurance  (now  known  as  a  States  bad  lost  $10,000,000  therein  during  the 

daily  report)  would  be  refused  if  it  ^L^Lche^e^’Lir' bl"6'  so  adjusted 
were  not  Signed  in  full  by  the  applicant  throughout  the  country  that  they  are  produc- 
or  his  accredited  agent.  They  were  ins  a  lower  rate  than  is  commensurate  with 

often  accompanied  by  a  long  list  of  tim^nsurt^'VS’il^thal 

queries  to  be  answered  in  writing,  and  they  are  not  consistent  and  reasonable;  in 
elaborate  diagrams  Of  locations  Of  many  cases  they  are  not  satisfactory  either 

buildings,  With  ample  descriptions  of  ‘V^/bLin^'Vf'to  be  placed  on  a  profit- 
same,  to  avoid  misunderstandings  after  able  basis  more  conservative  methods  of  con- 
a  loss  occurred.  In  those  days  the  un-  ducting  it  must  be  advocated,  and  the  change 

derwriter  knew  on  which  side  of  the  must  Eli mi nate ^Cancellation  Clause 
road  the  insured  barn  was  Situated;  to-  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  elimination 
day  the  barn  burned  is  the  one  the  as-  of  the  cancellation  clause  of  our  policy  would 
sured  intended  to  be  covered  by  his  ’’ring  about  many  beneficial  and  permanent 
1-  v  ,,  reforms  in  our  business,  and  be  of  lasting 

policy.  benefit  to  all  concerned.  After  giving  this 

Continuing  Mr.  Hoyt  said:  subject  very  careful  consideration  it  is  ob- 

Tendency  to  Lower  Quality  of  Repre-  vi°VL®  ft,hat,  sl.lch  *  condition  would  tend  to 
J  .  ..  J  ^  uplift  the  business  to  a  higher  plane  than  now 

sentatives  obtains.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  policy 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  forms  now  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
of  many  companies  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  do  not  contain  such 
qualification  of  their  representatives,  due  to  a  clause. 

their  desire  to  show  large  premium  receipts.  At  no  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 

to  provide  for  their  numerous  annexes  ot  century  have  the  companies  been  required  to 
various  kinds,  or  to  their  inability  to  make  a  exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  and 
good  selection.  The  average  agent  of  to-day  maintenance  of  desirable  agencies  than  at 
is  not  of  the  type  he  used  to  be.  *  present,  as  the  agent  has  become  one  of  the 

Many  agents  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  most  potential  factors  in  the  business.  He 
an  important  factor  they  are  to  their  prin-  has  greater  responsibilities  than  ever  before, 
cipals.  They  could  be  of  great  benefit  if  because  of  the  complexity  of  his  duties  to  the 
kept  fully  informed,  through  sub-committees  company  he  represents,  as  well  as  the  assured, 
of  their  exchanges,  concerning  the  efficiency  He  should  be  a  competent  underwriter,  as 
of  the  fire  department,  determining  whether  well  as  a  successful  solicitor, 
its  apparatus  and  hose  are  in  good  condition,  Companies  now  recall  policies  and  make  pro 
that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  prop-  rata  returns,  which .  they  have  a  right  to  do 
erly  distributed  and  available  at  all  times,  under  the  contract,  in  spite  of  tariff  rules  not 
that  the  insured’s  premises  are  kept  clean.  to  cancel  except  at  short  rates,  to  curry  favor 
and  that  undesirable  conditions  in  congested  with  the  insured  and/or  broker.  This  practice 
areas  are  removed  or  heavily  penalized  by  would  cease. 

way  of  rate,  thereby  materially  reducing  the  Cancellations  now  run  from  23  to  25  per  cent., 
fire  waste.  materially  disturbing  business  relations,  add- 

A  well  informed  agent  is"  best  fitted  to  know  jn£  to  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business,  due 
the  physical  and  moral  defects  of  a  risk,  be-  1,1  Part  to  carelessly  prepared  proposals  of  in- 
ing  on  the  ground.  They  should  not  leave  surance  or.  more  often,  for  the  purpose  of 

the  assignment  of  policies  to  the  whim  of  the  switching  business,  resulting  in  no  peace  of 
typist,  but  give  the  insuring  public  the  best  m*nd  to  the  underwriter,  the  agent,  or  the 

protection  their  office  affords.  broker.  These  transactions  create  a  bad  im- 

The  graded  commission  plan  now  in  vogue  pression  in  the  mind  of  the  insured.  What 
has,  it  is  thought  by  many,  failed  to  accom-  would  you  think  of  a  banker,  manufacturer, 
plish  the  desired  result.  It  has  deprived  the  merchant,  or  an  investor  in  real  estate,  who, 
company  of  that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  flve  days  after  a  transaction  had  been  closed, 
the  agent  so  greatly  needed  and  formerly  en-  informed  you  that  he  desired  to  withdraw  from 

joyed  by  them.  It  never  should  have  been  the  agreement,  as  he  had  then  found  same  to 

adopted.  Many  prominent  agents  throughout  be  contrary  to  his  highest  interests? 
the  South  objected  to  the  plan  at  the  time  Business  will  then  be  examined  thirty  days 
it  was  proposed,  they  having  strongly  ad-  before  expiration,  instead  of  thirty  to  sixty 

vocated  the  payment  of  a  fiat  commission,  plus  days  thereafter,  and  perhaps  longer, 
a  contingent.  They  evidently  were  wiser  Prompt  remittances  will  be  forthcoming; 

men  than  many  of  their  brethren  in  the  North  (Continued  On  Page  14.) 


If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  tne  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish,  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  your  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility — in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


m 


V 


SAMPLE  SIMM  ONUS  •  SERVICE 


GLOBE  &  RUTGERS 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

111  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  1,  1915. 

ASSETS 

Real  Estate  . $  72,945.00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  .  87,700.00 

City,  Railroad  and  other  Bonds,  Stock .  7,247,033.00 

Premiums  Outstanding . f  1,195,046.03 

Cash  in  Banks  .  315,878.87 

Interest  Accrued  .  47,468.56 

Total . $8,966,071.46 

LIABILITIES 

Cash  Capital  . $  400,000.00 

SurPlus  .  3,619,694.66 

Reinsurance  Reserve  .  3  461  689.22 

Losses  in  course  of  adjustment .  690,689.00 

Commissions,  Taxes  and  other  Items .  793,998.58 

TotaI . $8,966,071.46 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,  $4,019,694.66 


E.  C,  JAMESON,  President 
W.  H.  PAUL1SON,  Secretary 


LYMAN  CANDEE,  Vice-President 
J.  T.  GORDON,  Secretary 

AUTOMOBILE  DEPARTMENT: 

L.  R.  BOWDEN . Manager 


FAMOUS  BROKERS  ARE  MEMBERS 


One  Reason  for  Growing  Importance  of 
Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York 


The  recent  activities  of  the  Fire  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association  of  New  York  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  important  part  that  the 
broker  is  playing  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  to-day. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints  here¬ 
with  a  partial  list  of  brokers  in  the  as¬ 
sociation — the  membership  is  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty — not  only  to 
illustrate  to  the  importance  of  the  bro¬ 
ker,  but  to  acquaint  agents  throughout 
the  country  with  some  interesting  facts. 
The  activities  of  some  other  prominent 
members  of  the  association  will  be 
printed  next  week. 

Marsh  &  McLellan  control  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor¬ 
ation,  the  telephone  company,  import¬ 
ant  railroad  lines  and  other  risks  car¬ 
rying  insurance  in  the  millions. 

Johnson  &  Higgins  control  Amalga¬ 
mated,  Copper,  American  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ing  Company,  American  Tobacco, 
Standard  Oil  and  subsidiaries,  Riker- 
Hegeman,  Woolworth  stores,  United 
Cigar  stores,  many  large  Western  and 
Canadian  grain  elevators. 

Benedict  &  Benedict  have  for  years 
been  specialists  in  large  drygoods  risks. 
They  do  considerable  inter-insurance 
business  and  have  a  large  agency .  in 
Brooklyn. 

R.  C.  Rathbone  &  Son  have  special¬ 
ized  in  automobile  and  other  business, 
and  handle  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America’s  insurance. 

Frank  &  Du  Bois,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  brokerage  concerns 
in  the  country,  for  years  specialized  in 
railroad  syndicates. 

E.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.  have  special¬ 
ized  on  hotel  business;  David,  Dorland 
&  Co.  do  an  unusually  large  business 
with  manufacturing  concerns. 

*  *  * 

Good  Advertising 

R.  A.  Corroon  &  Co.  are  receiving 
publicity  of  some  kind  in  each  issue  of 
the  American  Agency  Bulletin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bulletin  the  latest  line 
to  be  captured  by  Corroon  is  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  covering  ware¬ 
houses  at  various  localities  in  which 
the  liability  in  one  location  is  limited 
to  $250,000. 

HARTFORD  LEAD 

Wrote  $766,799  Fire  Insurance  Premi¬ 
ums  in  Pennsylvania  During  1914 — 
Home,  Second 

The  ten  leading  companies  in  volume 
of  premiums  in  Pennsylvania  last  year 
follow: 


man  and  then  to  office  manager  of  the 
Ridgwood,  in  which  capacity  he  contin¬ 
ued  with  the  Lothrop  &  Scott  agency 
after  that  company  had  retired.  Mr. 
Talbot  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
William  A.  Scott  in  1887,  later  consoli¬ 
dating  with  James  A.  Alexander  In  the 
agency  of  Scott,  Alexander  &  Talbot. 
Mr.  Talbot  re-organized  this  firm  into 
the  John  M.  Talbot  &  Co.  of  to-day  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  in  1907. 

Although  sixty-three  years  old,  Mr. 
Talbot  was  taken  for  a  much  younger 
man,  because  of  his  great  activity  and 
congeniality  and  his  loss  to  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  fraternity  is  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


MARCH  IN  HARTFORD 


Insurance  Men  in  Clean-Up  Parade — 
Companies  Had  Their  Own 
Banners 


Fire  insurance  men  marched  in  Hart¬ 
ford’s  great  fire  prevention  and  clean¬ 
up  parade  a  few  days  ago.  They  had  a 
division  all  of  their  own. 

The  division  was  started  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Hartford  Fire  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  men.  Next  came  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity.  The 
Aetna  delegation  was  one  hundred 
strong.  It  was  followed  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Fire  with  sixty.  National  Fire 
with  seventy,  Orient  with  forty-five 
men.  The  Connecticut  Fire  delegation 
carried  flags  and  wore  white  carna¬ 
tions.  The  Orient  men  wore  yellow 
arm  bands. 

The  Scottish  Union  made  a  striking 
showing  with  a  delegation  of  fifty, 
headed  by  a  man  in  Scotch  costume. 

The  Hartford  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  was  preceded  by  a  drum  corps. 
Each  of  the  fifty  men  in  this  delegation 
wore  a  white  carnation.  They  were 
followed  by  men  from  the  Mutual  Berfb- 
flt  and  an  auto  with  a  streamer,  in¬ 
scribed  “Fix  It  Before  the  Fire.”  Sev¬ 
eral  automobiles  occupied  by  members 
of  the  Factory  Insurance  Association, 
all  carrying  flags,  came  next.  Their 
autos  were  covered  with  banners,  read¬ 
ing,  “Clean  Out  the  Attic,”  “Use  Safety 
Matches,”  “Carelessness  Costs  Cash.” 
It  is  estimated  that  2,500  people  were 
in  line. 


MR.  HOYT’S  SPEECH 

(Continued  from  Page  13.) 

where  now  withheld  they  deprive  the  com¬ 
pany  of  its  just  interest  return. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  called 
at  our  office  at  about  1:30  in  the  afternoon, 
and  presented  an  application  for  re-insurance 
of  a  marine  company  covering  the  hull  of  a 
vessel.  I  asked  for  information  concerning 
the  kind  of  trade  she  was  engaged  in,  and 
points  of  destination,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  vessel  (when  at  her 
pier)  was  more  or  less  seriously  exposed;  also 
whether  the  vessel  could  be  removed  at  low 
tide  in  case  of  necessity.  He  said  he  could 
not  give  me  any  reliable  information  of 
the  kind.  I  asked:  “Where  could  the 

vessel  be  inspected?”  he  answered:  “I 

do  not  know.”  I  replied:  “If  we  can¬ 
not  make  a  proper  survey  and  obtain  re¬ 
liable  information  as  above  outlined  we  must 
decline  to  write  the  risk,”  realizing  that  after 
accepting  the  re-insurance  we  were  morally 
bound  to  continue  the  policy  for  the  period  of 
time  for  which  the  marine  cover  was  written, 
because  a  marine  insurance  policy  cannot  be 
cancelled  during  its  lifetime.  My  friend  said 
that  he  must  obtain  the  fire  policy  by  three 
o’clock,  as  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
closed  and  paid  for  by  the  insured.  You  will 
observe  that  my  friend  gave  me  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  which  to  determine  whether  the 
risk  was  a  desirable  one  or  not.  I  then  asked 
him  how  long  the  marine  company  had  been 
considering  the  risk  from  their  viewpoint.  He 
said:  “Oh,  about  thirty  days.”  I  give  you 
this  example  to  show  the  difference  in  method 
of  procedure  in  dealing  with  a  marine  cover, 
as  compared  with  present  day  practice  of  many 
fire  underwriters. 

The  amount  now  designated  as  “Unearned 
Premium  Fund”  would  be  reserved  for  the 
payment,  of  the  debts  of  the  company. 


‘  The  Leadtne  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUT  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Representatives  of  the  National 
Board  are  in  Erie,  Pa.,  inspecting  the 
city. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fire 

Dosses 

Premiums. 

Incurred. 

Hartford  . 

766,799 

451,576 

Home  . 

752,476 

400,206 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A . .  . 

610,142 

283,687 

L.  &  L.  &  G . 

563,662 

414,824 

Fire  Association.. 

527,653 

233,257 

German  American 

526,132 

305,278 

Munich  . 

502,462  • 

252,382 

Royal  . 

484,131 

338,953 

Continental  . 

467,881 

211,371 

Aetna  . 

437,235 

248,459 

F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  1848  w.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

\  Ohio’s  Oiliest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGIE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  jlgenl 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


JOHN  M.  TALBOT  DEAD 

An  Important  Figure  on  William  Street 
for  Many  Years — Was  Sixty-Three 
Years  Old 

John  M.  Talbot,  a  veteran  New  York 
fire  insurance  agent,  died  Saturday 
morning  from  bronchitis  and  complica¬ 
tions.  He  had  been  ill  for  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Talbot  started  with  the  old 
American  of  New  York  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  connecting  with  the 
Ridgwood  Insurance  Co.  a  few  years 
later.  He  shortly  advanced  to  counter- 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . 8  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . 8 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . 8S77.275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


39,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . 81,303,043.32 


Total  . 81.614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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ABOUT  RETURN  COMMISSION 

AMERICAN  UNION  CONDITIONS 


Situation  Described  by  National  Agents’ 
Association  Asks  Co-operation  in 
Upholding  Principle 


The  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  has  sent  to  members  the 
following  letter  that  was  written  to 
agents  of  the  American  Union  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  the  Monongahela 
Underwriters  by  W.  J.  Carey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Return  Com¬ 
missions  in  Defunct  Companies: 

TO  AGENTS: — The  following  infor¬ 
mation  is  furnished  to  answer  inquiries 
and  to  advise  you  on  certain  points  on 
which  you  may  be  uninformed. 

First: — The  creditors  of  these  com¬ 
panies  consist  principally  of  claimants 
for  return  premiums  (policyholders), 
claimants  for  fire  losses,  claimants  for 
bills  of  supplies,  etc. 

These  creditors  must  necessarily,  un¬ 
der  the  law',  share  alike  in  any  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  the  receiver.  The  claims 
of  the  first-mentioned  class  (policyhold¬ 
ers)  have  to  a  very  large  extent  been 
filed  through  agents  who  formerly  rep¬ 
resented  the  companies.  The  policy¬ 
holders  could  just  as  easily  have  filed 
the  claim  with  the  receiver,  but  custom 
in  the  past  has  been  to  file  the  claim 
through  the  agent,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience.  Where  the  agents  have  filed 
the  claims  for  the  policyholders,  it  has 
given  the  receiver  of  the  company  the 
opportunity  of  a  counter-claim  against 
the  agent  for  return  commissions;  and 
on  the  instructions  issued  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  the  agents,  advising  how  the 
accounts  should  be  filed,  notice  was 
given  to  the  agents  to  deduct  from  the 
amount  of  the  claim  the  return  commis¬ 
sions. 

Receiver  Deducts  Agents’  Commissions 

Where  agents  have  not  deducted  the 
return  commission  in  their  accounts  to 
the  receiver,  he  has  deducted  these 
commissions  for  them,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  as  filed  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Court  to  stand. 

It  is  this  action  by  the  receiver,  i.  e„ 
an  attempt  to  collect  from  the  agents 
the  so-called  return  commissions,  that 
has  prompted  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  to  appoint  the 
Committee  on  Return  Commissions  in 
defunct  companies,  whose  obligation  is 
to  contest,  in  the  interest  of  the  agents 
at  large,  such  a  claim.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  already,  through  its  advices 
and  activity,  gained  several  favorable 
decisions  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  court  decisions  ever  ob¬ 
tained  on  this  question. 

Every  member  of  this  committee  is 
an  insurance  agent,  interested  in  the 
agents’  welfare.  Several  members  of 
the  committee  were  not  former  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  companies,  but  are 
devoting  their  time  and  money  to  the 
contention  solely  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

What  Decision  Will  Mean  to  Agents 

The  committee  has  engaged  counsel 
who  are  entirely  familiar  with  insur¬ 
ance  questions  and  who  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  principles  involved.  Re¬ 
ceiver  Donaldson  has  also  agreed  with 
the  committee  representing  the  agents 
that,  should  the  agents  win  their  con¬ 
tention,  he  will  re-arrange  the  accounts, 
eliminating  the  return  commissions.  In 
fact,  the  accounts  have  been  so  filed 
that  the  readjustment  may  readily  be 
made. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  how  these 
accounts  will  be  handled  by  the  receiv¬ 
er  in  case  the  agents’  contention  should 
result  unfavorably,  we  are  submitting 
herewith  the  following  example: 

Assuming  that  an  agent  has  sent  in 
a  claim  for  $1,000  return  premiums  due 
policyholders,  and  the  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion  basis  was  20  per  cent.,  the  receiver 
would  immediately  charge  the  agent 
$200  return  commission.  Now  this 
$200  return  commission  would  not  be 
deducted  from  the  $1,000  return  pre¬ 
mium  claim,  but  would  be  entered  as 
an  asset  of  the  company,  the  amount 
to  be  collected  in  full.  In  other  words, 


the  agent  would  be  considered  as  a 
debtor  to  the  company  for  100  per  cent, 
of  the  return  commission,  i.  e.,  $200, 
and  the  agent,  representing  the  policy¬ 
holders,  would  also  be  considered  as  a 
creditor  for  the  amount  of  such  divi¬ 
dend  as  may  be  declared.  Supppose  a 
dividend  would  be  declared  of  70  per 
cent.,  the  amount  received  by  the  agent 
for  disbursement  would  be  as  follows: 

70%  of  return  premiums  $1,000 

equals  . $700 

100%  of  return  commissions  $200 

equals  .  200 

Amount  received  by  agent,  for  dis¬ 
bursement  . $500 

with  which  he  is  to  pay  the 
policyholders  the  original  amount 
of  $1,000;  and  it  would  then  be 
up  to  the  agent  to  make  good  the 
$200  due  to  the  customers  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  policyholders’ 
dividend  up  to  70  per  cent. 

It  was  this  method  of  figuring  that 
was  followed  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
Southern,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Guardian  Fire,  and  is  now  intended  to 
be  followed  in  the  American  Union. 

No  Delay  in  Settlement 
The  action  of  the  committee  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  contention  does  not  delay  the 
payment  of  dividends  by  the  receiver 
in  any  manner.  The  delay  is  occasion¬ 
ed  through  entirely  different  reasons; 
i  e.,  litigation  as  to  fire  losses,  etc., 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  completed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  combining  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  agents  in  one  action  would  have 
a  tendency  to  hasten  the  final  result, 
and  the  committee  has  the  full  approv¬ 
al  of  the  receiver  of  the  companies, 
as  it  makes  considerably  less  work  for 
him  than  would  the  hearing  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  claim. 

Naturally,  there  arise  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  for  appearances  and  defense, 
and  no  one  is  more  interested  than  the 
agents  of  the  companies  referred  to 
above,  who  will  reap  the  financial  re¬ 
turn  in  case  the  committee  is  success¬ 
ful,  and  who  will  absolutely  lose  all  of 
the  commissions  unless  the  committee 
pushes  the  matter  to  its  finality. 

It  is  therefore  only  proper  that  the 
agents  of  these  companies  should  back 
up  the  committee  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  you  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  contribute  the  small  amount 
asked  for  in  order  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  those  who  are  giving  to 
you  their  best  energies  and  efforts  in 
order  to  protect  your  rights. 

WITH  ROCHESTER-GERMAN 


J.  O.  Dye  Resigns  from  German-Amer- 
lean  Field  Force  to  Succeed 
G.  H.  Batchelder 


J.  O.  Dye,  of  Ohio,  has  been  made 
assistant  manager  of  the  Rochester- 
German,  succeeding  George  H.  Batch- 
elder,  who  resigned  to  become  joint 
manager  of  the  Western  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire.  Mr.  Dye  has 
been  with  the  German-American  as 
State  agent  in  Ohio  since  Manager  W. 
H.  Sage  retired  from  that  field  to  go  to 
the  Western  Department  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-American,  and  previous  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  German-American,  he 
was  State  agent  in  Ohio  for  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Dye  is  a  man 
of  high  ability  and  his  recognition  and 
advancement  will  give  much  pleasure 
to  his  many  friends. 

HAS  1.600  MEMBERS 

The  New  York  Insurance  Federation 
wall  probably  not  hold  its  big  meeting 
until  October  of  this  year.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  now  has  1.600  members.  President 
Turgeon  said  this  week  that  the  mem- 
bershiD  will  be  at  least  2,000  by  the 
time  the  call  is  issued  for  a  meeting  to 
be  attended  by  all  the  members. 


Two  warehouse  fires  in  Harrisburgh 
last  Sunday  did  $150,000  damage.  The 
Pennsylvania  Food  Company  lost  two 
buildings  and  the  Montgomery  Com¬ 
pany  warehouse  In  the  central  part  of 
the  city  and  a  hundred  smaller  firms 
shared  a  $100,000  loss,  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  insurance. 


W.  E.  BOYD  WITH  NATIONAL 


Has  Had  Three  Years’  Experience 
With  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  State 


The  National  of  Hartford  has  issued 
the  following  statement  to  its  Western 
New  York  agents: 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
Western  New  York  field  and  in  order 
to  give  the  best  possible  service  to  our 
agents,  we  have  appointed  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boyd,  Jr.,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Rich. 
Mr.  Boyd  will  make  his  headquarters 
with  Mr.  Rich  at  Rochester  (No.  415 
Insurance  building),  and  to  that  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  sent  all  correspondence 
intended  for  him,  although  claim 
notices  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Rich  as  our  senior  field  representative. 

Mr.  Boyd  received  his  education  at 
the  Syracuse  Central  High  School  and 
Syracuse  University.  In  November, 
1911,  he  became  associated  with  the 
Underwriters.’  Association  of  New  York 
State,  first  in  the  Underwriters’  Labo¬ 
ratories,  and  later  in  the  Electrical  and 
Base  Rating  Departments,  from  which 
position  he  now  resigns  to  take  up  his 
duties  with  the  National. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  a  young  man  of  pleasing 
personality  ana  his  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  U.  A.  of  N.  Y.  S.  has 
thoroughly  familiarized  him  with  sched¬ 
ule  work  and  rating  methods.  We 
therefore  feel  certain  that  under  Mr. 
Rich’s  guidance  he  will  become  a  valu¬ 
able  representative  of  the  Company 
and  a  worthy  exponent  of  “National 
Service.” 

TEXAS  HIGH  LOSS  RATIO 

The  State  Fire  Insurance  Commission 
of  Texas,  in  a  report  recently  issued, 
shows  that  the  net  premiums  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  that  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $10,648,- 
433,  and  the  net  losses  $8,698,901,  a  loss 
ratio  of  81.6.  The  legislature  adjourned 
without  taking  the  long  promised  action 
with  reference  to  State  regulation  of 
agents’  compensation. 


Nine  fires  in  sixteen  hours  did  $50,000 
damage  in  Scranton  last  Sunday.  The 
Carlton  Hotel,  the  Myer  Davidow 
block,  and  several  small  stores  in  Ridge 
Row  were  destroyed. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cuh  Capital  -  •  $1,000,000.00 
Caah  Aaaeta  •  •  4,743,233.00 

Caah  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  •  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolnte  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  HcCOKD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


IHECOMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


/  3. 303,573.24  I  972.327  26  V 

/  3.367.028.27  |  1.003.255.03  \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.07 


4.310.  036. 19 


4.500.404  12 


4.661,149  61 


5.190.017, 46 


5,533.  270.  70 


5,725,  609.34 


6.097.  687. 20 


6.250,  526.89 


6,350,079  09 


1.252.267-06 


1,257,  058.25 


1.322.  978 . 14 


1,408,681. 54 


1.510.004,23 


1,578.330  82 


1. 654.  604.61 


1,700.761  -  60 


1.703. 433.67 


1,725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3.149,365!31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. 200,713.78 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1.914 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock . $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance .  8,140,336.00 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses .  612,523.00 

Special  Reserve  for  Contingent  Liabilities .  300,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities . 350,462.00 

Net  Surplus .  4,082,441.00 


Total  Assets . $15,485,762.00 


JAMES  NIOHOLS,  President  H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President  G.  H.  TRYON,  Secretary 


Assistant  Secretaries 

F.  D.  LAYTON  S.  T.  MAXWELL  C.  S.  LANGDON 


SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  36,082,441.00 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  Presldmt 
0.  I.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  l.  DtWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


TUE  VflDI/OUlDE  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

I  fit  I  UnlVOnint  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1  824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  &  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LA>’£,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co..  U.  S.  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  KeUy,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  D IT  ARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  Q. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  6e. 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  la. 
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FIRE  RECORD  OF  COLLEGES  DURING  FOUR  YEARS 


(Continued  from  Page  1.) 


Public  and  private  normal 

schools  .  41,097,882 

Libraries  and  apparatus  for 

above  .  6,321,353 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and 

mechanical  arts  .  47,003,199 

Libraries  and  apparatus  for 
above  .  20,064,723 


Total  insurable  values. .  .$439,045,627 

These  figures  show  the  property  loss 
cost  for  the  last  four  years  was  $1.27, 
or  31%  cents  per  annum,  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  55  per  cent,  loss  ratio,  49  per 
cent,  expense  ratio  and  5  per  cent,  for 
profit,  the  four-year  rate  should  have 
been  $2.30,  or  an  annual  rate  of  57% 
cents. 

Classification 

It  has  been  a  fairly  general  practice 
among  companies  in  keeping  classifica¬ 
tion  figures  to  include  schools  of  all 
kinds  in  the  one  class  or  group,  but  the 
comparative  fire  cost  of  19%  cents  per 
annum  for  public  schools,  as  against 
31%  cents  per  annum  for  colleges  and 
similar  institutions,  shows  the  wisdom 
of  the  Actuarial  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  in  separating  these  into 
two  classes  as  follows: 
Colleges-Universities,  Boarding  Schools- 
Convents. 

Schools  and  Academies  without  Dormi¬ 
tories. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  separate 
the  losses  in  order  to  show  those  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  different  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty  that  go  to  make  up  the  building 
equipment  of  colleges,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  value  given  un¬ 
der  the  first  item  above  includes  dor¬ 
mitories  valued  at  $39,264,558.  It  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  value 
of  grounds  for  these  same  institutions 
is  stated  to  be  $87,557,158  and  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  normal  schools  $7,977,- 
343. 

The  above  compilation  showing  total 
property  values  and  fire  losses  thereon 
is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  record  that 
the  National  Board  is  keeping,  except 
that  its  figures  will  show  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  written  on  the 
class  and  the  insurance  loss  sustained 
thereon.  The  question  will  at  once 
arise  in  the  underwriter’s  mind:  Given 
the  loss  cost  on  a  class  and  the  average 
rate  necessary,  how  may  a  specific  rate 
on  any  given  college  be  obtained?  No 
present  method  of  rating  will  deter¬ 
mine  that,  and  it  would  seem  that  some 
new  plan  must  be  in  contemplation. 

Determining  Rates 

The  foregoing  was  shown  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  one  of  the  prominent  companies, 
with  special  reference  to  the  question 
of  rate  making,  who  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment:  The  question  of  the 
method  of  determining  rates  from  the 
figures  now  being  gathered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  is  of  course  under  con¬ 
sideration.  One  thing,  however,  may 
be  stated  with  positiveness,  namely, 
that  the  present  method  of  adding  1 5 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  rate  for  each 
year  of  the  term  for  which  a  risk  is 
to  be  written  will  not  be  adequate,  for 
there  is  no  such  saving  as  an  expense 
of  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  hence 
with  that  method  either  the  annual  rate 
would  be  too  high  or  some  of  the  term 
rates  too  low.  This  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  above  case  as  follows: 

The  four-year  loss  cost  is  $1.27,  or 
annual  31.75  cents;  4b  per  cent,  ex¬ 
penses  and  5  per  cent,  profit,  $1.03,  or 
annual  25.75  cents;  four-year  rate  $2.30, 
annual  rate  57.50  cents. 

The  annual  loss  cost  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  31%  cents  per  annum  and 
cannot  be  “commuted”  for  a  term, 


therefore  it  will  be  twice  that  for  two 
years,  thrice  for  three  years,  etc. 
Hence,  if  we  work  backwards  on  the 
75  per  cent,  method  of  determining 
rates  we  would  show  the  following  re¬ 
sults: 

Four-year  rate  $2.30,  losses  1.27=55 
per  cent.,  expense  and  profit  1.03=45 
per  cent. 

Three-year  rate  $1.77,  losses  95.25 
cents=53.8  per  cent.,  expense  and  profit 
81.75  cents=46.2  per  cent. 

Two-year  rate  $1.24,  losses  63.50  cents 
=51.2  per  cent.,  expense  and  profit  60.50 
cents=48.8  per  cent. 

One-year  rate  71  cents,  losses  31.75 
cents=44.6  per  cent.,  expense  and 
profit  39.25  cents=55.4  per  cent. 

Saving  of  Expenses 

The  actual  saving  in  expenses 
through  writing  business  for  a  term 
can  hardly  be  more  than  10  per  cent., 
and  on  this  basis  the  annual  rate  to  be 
charged  subsequent  to  the  first  year 
would  be  about  .55.  It  will  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  what  rules  for  term 
business  the  Actuarial  Committee  will 
recommend  when  the  time  comes  to 
promulgate  its  ideas  relative  to  rate¬ 
making. 

Loss  Record  on  Universities,  Colleges, 

Technological  and  Normal  Schools. 

1911 


Durham,  N.  C .  $100,000 

Pinevilie,  La .  40,000 

Toledo,  Ohio  .  20,000 

Denton,  Tex .  10,000 

Baltimore,  Md .  100,000 

Sewanee,  Tenn .  25,000 

Plainfield,  N.  J .  200,000 

Florence,  Ala .  100,000 

Valpraiso,  Ind .  15,000 

Waterville,  Me .  30,000 

Cambridge,  Mass .  35, 000 

Ellicott  C,  Md .  250,000 

Springfield,  Mass .  13,000 

Wellesley  .  50,000 

Chamawa,  Ore .  30,000 

Malone,  N.  Y .  135,000 

Johnson  City,  Tenn .  20,000 

Duluth,  Minn .  10,000 

Anadarko,  Okla .  16,000 

Omaha,  Neb . 60,000 

Ithaca,  N.  Y .  30,000 

Des  Moines,  la .  30,000 

College  Sta.,  Tex .  21,000 

Waleska,  Ga . 10,000 

Concord,  N.  C . . . - .  18,000 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  .  10,000 


$1,378,000 

1912 

Newton,  Ala .  $30,000 

Arves,  la .  20,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  100,000 

Alfred,  N.  Y .  10,000 

Binghamton,  N.  Y .  25,000 

Lincoln,  Ill .  20,000 

Hopkinsville,  Ky .  25,000 

Clarkston,  Miss . 15,000 

Lancaster,  Tex . 10,000 

Kossuth,  Miss .  10,000 

Decatur,  Tex .  10,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 60,000 

Ouindaro,  Kan . 50,000 

Sioux  City,  la .  125,000 

College  Sta.,  Tex .  75,ooo 

Hartford,  Ky .  18,000 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa .  11,000 

Washington,  Ga .  75, 000 

College  Park,  Md .  300,000 

San  Angelo,'  Tex .  40,000 


$1,029,000 

1913 

Princeton,  N.  J .  $15,000 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . 100,000 

Sherman,  Tex .  100,000 

Montreal,  Quebec  . 25,000 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y .  25,000 

Niagara  Falls  . , .  100,000 

Ames,  la .  60,000 

Haverford,  Pa . 20,000 

Winona  Lake,  Md .  15,000 

Salt  Lake  City,  Wash .  10,000 

South  Bend,  Ind . 25,000 

Minominia,  Wis . , .  30,000 

Liberty,  Mo . 100,000 

Tacoma,  Wash . 20,000 

Jonesboro,  Ark . ’. .  11,000 

Bethlehem,  Pa .  50,000 

Ada,  Ohio  .  100,000 

Hartford,  Conn .  75>ooo 


$881,000 

1914 

Storrs,  Conn .  10,000 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION 


OF 

PHILADELPHIA 
Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IBWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr„  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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Ferguson,  Mo .  fi>,ooo 

Catskill,  Pt.,  N.  Y .  10,000 

Winston,  Salem,  N.  C .  50,000 

Jackson,  Miss .  50,000 

Bergennes,  Vt .  75, 000 

Durham,  N.  H .  60,000 

Travers  C.,  Minn .  20,000 

Framingham,  Mass .  30,000 

Bergennes,  Vt .  20,000 

Chicago,  Ill .  62,000 

Chicago,  Ill . 55,000 

Ornidaro,  Tex .  50,000 

Sioux  City,  la .  125,000 

Wellesley,  Mass .  900,000 

Canyon,  Tex .  200,000 

New  York  City  .  250,000 

Greenville,  Miss .  10,000 

Nicholsville,  Ky .  30,000 

Abington,  Ya,  .  100,000 

Northampton,  Mass .  30,000 

Andover,  Mass .  30,000 

Sioux  City,  la .  40,000 

Concord,  Mass .  50,000 


$2,272,000 


Jitney  busses  will  be  required  to  put 
up  a  $3,000  bond  or  take  out  that 
anqpunt  of  casualty  insurance  if  a  bill 
introduced  last  week  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  legislature,  is  passed. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 

Statement, 

January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital 

. $1,000,000.00 

Assets  . 

.  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus  . 

.  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for 

Policy 

Holders  .  . 

.  3,486,142.59 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 

Office  Occupancy 

(The  building  may  be  occupied  for 
offices,  or  offices  coupled  with  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  it  may  have  stores  on  the  lower 
floor  and  offices  and  dwellings  above. 
This  is  naturally  a  lighter  occupancy 
than  even  a  good  mercantile  would  he 
and  certainly  beyond  the  manufactur¬ 
ing.  H’ence,  the  allowances  which  are 
very  substantial  have  been  provided. 

Sprinklers 

This  deduction  for  sprinklers  at  this 
point  means  where  the  building  is  en¬ 
tirely  sprinkled  and  not  that  noted 
above  which  dealt  only  with  sprinklers 
for  those  parts  of  the  building  below 
grade.  Only  one  allowance  isymade  for 
sprinklers,  that  is,  if  they  are  through¬ 
out  the  property,  and  that  is  at  this 
point. 

Co-Insurance 

The  schedule  up  to  this  point  presup¬ 
poses  that  co-insurance  is  not  carried, 
that  a  policy  in  fact  is  what  is  known 
and  termed  a  valued  policy.  If  co-in¬ 
surance  is  carried,  then  a  reduction  is 
made  in  the  rate.  It  is  assumed  that 
up  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  property  co-insurance  is  of  no  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  company  since  the  normal 
loss  of  non-fireproof  buildings  would 
eat  up  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  value.  It 
is  when  the  insured  begins  to  carry  in¬ 
surance  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  that  it 
becomes  of  value  to  the  company  since 
the  loss  will  probably  be  partial  and 
an  allowance  is  made  for  this  additional 
insurance.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  de¬ 
ducted  for  eighty  per  cent,  co-insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  based  on  this  rule,  namely: 
One-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  deduction  is 
made  in  the  rate,  for  each  one  per  cent, 
of  co-insurance  in  addition  to  twenty 
per  cent.  Thus,  for  eighty  per  cent,  co- 
insurance  we  have  sixty  per  cent,  more 
than  twenty  per  cent.;  one-fourth  of 
this  is  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  the  allow¬ 
ance  in  co-insurance. 

Faults  of  Management 

Faults  of  management  include  such 
factors  as  unprotected  stovepipes  pass¬ 
ing  through  floors  and  partitions,  and 
are  so-called  because  of  the  Hact  that 
they  are  usually  under  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  insured,  i.  e.,  the  tenant  or 
management  can  easily  correct  the  de¬ 
fect.  In  some  properties  this  will  be  so 
bad  that  eight  or  nine  of  these  charges 
may  be  made.  Attention  should  be 


given  to  the  fact  that  the  charges  are 
extremely  heavy,  that  they  are  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rate  and  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  co-insurance  or  other  allow¬ 
ances.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  insurer  to  have 
them  corrected.  The  charge  will  gen¬ 
erally  accomplish  this  desire.  By  be¬ 
ing  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
rate  they  can  be  removed  without  a  re¬ 
computation  and  save  that  time  and 
expense  to  all  concerned. 

Contents  Rate — Relation  to  Building 
Key  Rates 

In  computing  the  rate  of  the  con¬ 
tents  there  are  not  so  many  different 
points  to  be  noted  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  The  rate  is  taken  at  point  127a, 
a  certain  deduction  is  made  at  point 
128  and  the  remainder  is  considered  the 
key  rate  for  the  contents.  A  list  of 
occupancies  is  furnished  in  the  rate 
book  and  whatever  the  tenant’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  material  dealt  in  happens 
to  be,  the  charge  for  it  is  taken.'  It 
may  be  dry  goods;  it  may  be  wholesale 
groceries;  the  tenant  may  occupy  the 
entire  building  with  a  stock  uniformly 
distributed — or  fairly  so — over  the  vari¬ 
ous  floors.  It  has  been  noted  earlier 
that  stocks  that  go  above  the  grade  are 
less  desirable.  The  fire  department 
cannot  handle  the  fire  as  easily,  and 
they  are  generally  more  subject  to  loss. 
Hence,  an  additional  charge  is  made 
for  each  floor  above  the  first  or  below 
it,  for  that  matter,  on  which  the  stock 
may  be  located.  Thus,  if  the  stock  is 
on  the  fifth  floor  there  would  he  a' 
charge  of  four  times  five  cents  or 
twenty  cents  for  the  location  of  the 
stock.  If  the  stock  is  distributed  over 
more  than  one  floor,  as  the  second  and 
third,  these  charges  are  added  together 
and  divided  by  the  number  of  floors; 
thus,  second  floor  has  a  charge  of  five 
cents,  the  third  floor  ten  cents,  fifteen 
cents  for  both  and  a  tenant  occupying 
the  second  and  third  floor  would  have 
half  this  charge  or  seven  cents  and  a 
half.  The  key  rate  of  the  contents,  the 
proper  charge  for  the  occupancy  and 
the  height  of  stock  above  grade  are 
then  added,  after  which  reductions  are 
made  as  in  the  rate  of  the  building  and 
do  not  call  for  any  consideration  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  differ  from  this  rate. 
These  differences  are  in  items  213,  214 
and  215. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


HEADS  TRI-STATE  AGENCY 

SUCCESS  OF  FRANK  B.  CURRY 


Building  Up  Large  Business  for  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  in 
Southeast 


Frank  B.  Curry,  head  of  the  Tri-State 
Agency  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
which  represents  the  Casualty  Compa¬ 
ny  of  America  in  that  State,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  insurance  men  in 
the  South. 

Born  in  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Curry 
started  in  the  insurance  business  about 
seven  years  ago  with  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Casualty  Company.  In  1912  he 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  claim  department 


heads  of  the  department  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Special  Campaign 

A  campaign  for  business  will  be 
started  May  1,  with  an  offer  of  a  free 
trip  to  the  home  office  in  New  York 
and  return  for  the  agent  producing  the 
largest  amount  of  paid-for  business 
from  May  1  to  September  1. 

The  general  offices  are  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Miss  Florence 
B.  Maxwell,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
and  with  her  several  years’  experience 
in  the  health  and  accident  business 
from  underwriter  to  assistant  to  the 
manager,  places  her  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  policy  and  underwriting  de¬ 
partments  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
agency  force  from  the  office  end. 

J.  Will  Taylor,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Tennessee,  has  purchased 
some  stock -in  the  Tri-State  Agency.  A 
story  about  Mr.  Taylor’s  career  and  his 
picture  are  printed  on  page  3  of  this 
paper. 


>  Vt-  •:  " 


WITH  MARYLAND  CASUALTY 


Competitive  Disability  Policy 

$36.00 


It  sells  itself 


Marks  a  new  era 
in  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 


DOES  DISCRIMINATION  LAW  COVER 


N.  Y.  Department  Does  Not  Agree  With 
Underwriter  Who  Says  They 
Are  Exempt 


R.  Mt  Kavanaugh  to  Superintend 

Surety  Department  in  This  City — 

Member  of  the  Bar  *  GLASS  RATES  AND  THE  LAW 

Rupert  Mac  Murrough  Kavanaugh, 
who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  fidelity  and  surety  department  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  in  this  city, 
came  to  this  country  about  five  years 
ago  and  connected  with  the  American 
Bonding  but,  when  that  Company  was 
merged  with  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  in 
1913,  he  'became  superintendent  of  the 
fidelity  and  surety  department  of  the 
London  &  Lancashire  Guarantee  &  Ac¬ 
cident.  Mr.  Kavanaugh  is  a  member  of 
the  bar,  and  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
insurance  conditions. 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  is  also  receiving  con¬ 
gratulations  regarding  an  addition  to 
his  family,  a  girl. 


NEW  ASSOCIATION. 


FRANK  B.  CURRY 

in  the  Health  and  Accident  Depart¬ 
ment.  When  this  department  was  re¬ 
insured  Mr.  Curry  went  to  Knoxville. 

The  Tri-State  Agency 

In  January,  1915,  Mr.  Curry  organized 
the  Tri-State  Agency  Company,  which 
is  now  manager  of  the  Southern  Indus¬ 
trial  Department  and  State  agent  of 
all  casualty  lines  for  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  with  offices  in  Knox¬ 
ville. 

Mr.  Curry  has  given  his  sole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  the  agency 
force  in  that  territory,  and  has  been 
able  to  make  contracts  with  agents 
through  personal  interviews  and  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  with  each  agent,  wheth¬ 
er  experienced  or  not,  in  showing  them 
the  proper  way  of  soliciting  accident 
and  health  insurance.  The  monthly 
form  of  policies  has  not  been  used  ex¬ 
cept  among  the  laboring  class  of  people 
in  Tennessee.  In  soliciting  business 
and  professional  men  as  well  as  the 
preferred  risks,  he  has  found  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  in  the  market  -for 
health  and  accident  insurance.  In  In¬ 
troducing  the  monthly  form,  it  has 
placed  this  class  of  protection  within 
the  means  of  every  one,  and  the  agency 
force  has  specialized  on  this  class  of 
business.  The  results  have  surpassed 
the  highest  expectations.  The  Tri- 
State  Agency  has  now  about  fifty 
agents  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  clean- 
cut  men  of  ability  and  character.  The 
success  in  developing  the  agency  force 
has  been  due  to  the  prompt  service 
given  the  policyholders  and  the  prompt 
and  fair  treatment  received  from  the 


St.  Louis  Casualty  Men  Form  Organiza¬ 
tion — All  Agencies  Represented 
First  Meeting 


Every  casualty  agency  in  the  city 
was  represented  when  the  Casualty 
Underwriters  Association  of  St.  Louis 
was  formed.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  W.  W.  La  Beaume,  pres- 
dent;  J.  C.  Barrows,  vice-president, 
and  Nelson  B.  Many,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  association  will  hold  meetings 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month 
at  which  will  be  discussed  methods  of 
raising  the  standard  of  business  prac.- 
tices  and  other  topics  that  will  be  of 
interest  and  advantage  to  all  the  men 
in  the  field. 

The  executive  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  J.  L.  Humphrey,  W.  S.  Serven, 
Thomas  Collins,  Earl  Thompson  and 
R.  L.  Dutton. 


A  problem  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  the  special  committee  of  the  Plate 
Glass  Exchange,  consisting  of  the 
Lloyd’s,  New  York  and  Metropolitan,  is 
the  rate  for  office  buildings,  irrespect¬ 
ive  as  to  whether  these  risks  should 
have  a  special  classification  from  the 
ordinary  store  fronts  on  account  of  the 
provision  for  the  same  in  the  manual. 
It  is  believed  that  they  should.  With 
that  view,  would  the  proposed  classifi¬ 
cation  be  held  valid  by  the  Insurance 
Department  of  this  State?  plate  glass 
men  are  asking. 

One  underwriter  said  this  week: 
“The  law  says  there  should  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  between  risks  of  the  same 
hazard,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in 
plate  glass  insurance,  excepting  inside 
show  cases,  the  location  is  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  hazard.  In  consideration 
of  these  facts  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
department  would  tolerate  any  reduc¬ 
tion,  holding  that  it  would  be  a  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Says  Plate  Glass  Insurance  is  a  Luxury 

“The  enforcement  of  uniform  rates 
will  deprive  the  companies  of  some 
valuable  and  select  business,  because 
glass  insurance  is  not  a  necessity  and 
might  be  termed  a  luxury.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  doubtful  whether  policyholders 
will  accept  a  two  or  three  hundred  per 
cent,  increase  on  business  that  has 
proved  profitable  to  the  insurer  at  the 
prevailing  rates,  especially  when  the 
difference  amounts  to  $1,000. 


A  Progressive 

SURETY  and  CASUALTY 

Company 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  anti-dis¬ 
criminating  law  governs  plate  glass  in¬ 
surance  because  the  service  granted 
under  a  plate  glass  policy  is  a  bigger 
feature  than  the  insurance,  and  with 
the  service  a  recognized  factor  in  the 
business,  it  would  appear  that  a  con¬ 
certed  action  by  the  companies  would 
probably  result  in  eliminating  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prevailing 
law  but,  since  this  would  open  the  field 
of  competition  to  an  element  that  has 
heretofore  been  restrained,  the  proper 
move  is  a  delicate  question. 

“The  fact  that  the  assured  can  buy 
glass  cheaper,  all  things  taken  into 
consideration,  is  the  best  reason  why 
special  rates  should  be  made  on  large 
risks. 

Law  of  Average 

"It  is  true  that  the  law  of  average  is 
the  fundamental  insurance  basis,  but 
the  insurance  under  a  plate  glass  policy 
is  the  smaller  part  of  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  and,  on  any  given  risk 
where  the  proprietor,  owner  or  lessee 
is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
glass,  it  is  a  fact  that,  if  he  sees  fit  not 
to  carry  plate  glass  insurance,  his  ac¬ 
tion  will  not  affect  his  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  or  be  the  cause  of  the  foreclosure 
of  any  mortgage. 

“It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  on  such 
risks  where  no  insurance  exists,  'better 
care  is  taken  of  the  property.  How¬ 
ever,  no  efforts  of  the  assured  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  property  can  either  reduce  his 
rate  or  prevent  the  same  from  being 
increased  and  it  is  many  of  such  risks 
that  have  recently  been  exorbitant. 

"Successful  underwriting  demands 
adequate  rates  at  all  times,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  plate  glass  com¬ 
panies  can  never  operate  successfully 
under  the  discrimination  law,  and  do 
justice  to  themselves  or  the  public 
which  supports  them,  and  if  rates  are 
put  upon  a  complete  uniform  basis,  the 
very  reason  for  the  existence  of  plate 
glass  insurance  will  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

An  insurance  lawyer,  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
on  this  subject,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  discrimination  law  did  apply  to 
plate  glass  insurance  and  that  the  law 
could  see  no  difference  between  giving 
the  man  the  money,  as  is  done  in  ail 
other  lines  of  insurance,  or  replacing 
his  loss. 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  says  emphatically  that  plate  glass 
rates  do  come  under  its  jurisdiction. 


Jesse  Bacharach,  for  several  years  an 
examiner  in  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  died  in  his  home  In 
Brooklyn  last  week.  Before  going  with 
the  State  department  he  was  connected 
with  the  Empire  State  Surety  Com¬ 
pany. 
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FALLACIES  OF  MERIT  RATING  SYSTEM 

By  W.  M.  Amerine,  Actuary,  Georgia  Casualty 
Company,  Macon,  Ga. 


There  is  perhaps  no  suggestion  of 
greater  import  to  casualty  actuaries 
and  underwriters  than  that  concerning 
the  fallacies  of  the  Merit  Rating  Sys¬ 
tem  as  applied  to  individual  risks  for 
compensation  and  liability  insurance, 
ostensibly  in  recognition  of  that  fami¬ 
liar  principle  of  apportioning  loss  and 
gain  according  to  the  fault  or  the  merit 
of  those  whose  action  is  its  proximate 
cause. 

The  economic  principle  of  providing 
compensation  for  employes  who  are 
injured  in  the  course  of  employment 
and  the  consequent  enactment  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  in 
various  States  has  created  an  urgent 
demand  for  a  comparatively  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  insurance.  The  seriousness  of 
the  present  situation  as  respects  the 
writing  of  this  class  of  business  in  the 
United  States  may  best  be  measured 
by  the  experience  in  England  as  quoted 
by  the  Post  Magazine  of  London,  which 
in  part  says: 

“The  broad  results  of  employers  liability  in¬ 
surance  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1911,  the  totals  for  that  year  and  for  the  four 
complete  years  since  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  1906  came  into  force,  namely,  1908- 
1911,  are  as  follows:” 

"Total  Earned  Premiums  . £10,526,563 

Total  Losses  and  Expense  of  Mgt..  £10,958,896” 

"It  is  more  difficult  to  see  when  this  con¬ 
tinued  misfortune  is  to  end  than  to  imagine 
the  ultimate  result  if  rates  be  not  substantially 
increased.  The  tariff  officers  have  already 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  the  business  of 
1912  should  show  considerable  improvement, 
but  up  to  the  end  of  1911  the  postponement  of 
reform  in  this  direction  has  cost  the  com¬ 
panies  taken  as  a  whole  over  £432,000.” 

"We  are  disposed  to  regard  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  business  as  an  index  of  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  at  present  obtaining  in 
British  insurance.  The  intensity  of  competi¬ 
tion  is  forcing  all  forms  of  insurance  upon 
a  public  not  unlimited  in  extent  and  by  no 
means  unlimited  in  resources.  The  cost  of 
obtaining  and  retaining  business  in  constantly 
increasing.  If  report  be  true  small  armies  of 
inspectors  and  superintendents  of  agencies  are 
scouring  the  country,  spurring  agents  to  fresh 
efforts  and  not  only  putting  forth  strenuous 
endeavors  to  obtain  new  policyholders,  but  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to  retain  old 
connections.  Almost  every  scrap  of  business 
is  eagerly  contested  and  the  fight  grows  ever 
keener.  Amalgamation  has  reduced  the  number 
and  increased  the  magnitude  of  the  individual 
combatants.” 

“A  branch  of  insurance  exhibiting  the  pit- 
falls  of  an  experience  shifting  like  quicksand, 
and  constantly  deteriorating  without  reaching 
finality,  lays  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  ■ 
who  conduct  it,  especially  those  '''..use  duty 
it  is  to  calculate  premiums,  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  interest  to  th-  results  obtained  on 
the  trading  of  the  current  year.  That  there 
should  rerr-un  any  disposition  to  cut  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  volume  in  so  unprom¬ 
ising  an  enterprise  is  inexplicable  save  on  the 
theory  of  an  impelling  necessity.  These  re¬ 
sults  have  been  attained  with  the  aid  of  a 
tariff  association  well  supported.  What  would 
happen  in  a  rate  war  gives  food  for  serious 
reflection.” 

Unfortunately,  no  dependable  experi¬ 
ence  exists  on  this  kind  of  business  in 
the  United  States,  but  present  condi¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  indicate  “History 
repeating  itself.”  The  casualty  com¬ 
panies  must,  however,  meet  the  present 
demand  for  this  comparatively  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  insurance  and  to  that  end  rates 
have  been  improvised,  contempora¬ 
neously,  to  care  for  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 


Experimental  Rates 

While  the  present  schedule  of  rates 
as  promulgated  by  the  Bureau  were 
based  upon  all  available  data,  and  are 
presumed  to  represent  a  sufficiency  of 
basic  pure  premium,  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tentative  or  experimental  at 
best.  The  adequacy  of  these  rates 
must,  however,  be  seriously  questioned. 
Statistics  show  a  constant  increase  of 
industrial  accidents  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  of  claims  each  year  since 
these  laws  become  operative  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  laws 
are  not  only  conducive  to  carelessness, 
fraud  and  malingering  on  the  part 
employe,  but  indifference  on  the  part 
of  employer,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  money  expended  annually 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Workmen’s  Compensation,  like 
other  kinds  of  insurance,  is  founded 
upon  the  universal  law  af  average,  un¬ 
der  which  the  losses  of  the  few  are 
paid  'by  the  many.  The  principles  of 
this  law  must  be  applied  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  determination  of  rates,  first  by 
computing  the  basic  pure  premium  or 
accident  cost  per  $100  of  payroll  ex¬ 
posure  on  each  subdivision  of  industry 
as  a  class.  These  principles  lead  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  a  depend¬ 
able  pure  premium  may  be  deduced 
only  from  the  experience  of  all  compa¬ 
nies  combined,  extending  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years:  certainly  not  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  one  company,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  extensive  its  operations  may 
'>»  a  dependable  rate  emanates  from 
the  'basic  pure  premium  and  may  be 
accurately  determined  by  applying  the 
proper  factor  for  loading  expenses. 
Assuming  that  the  loading  factor  re¬ 
mains  fairly  constant,  the  rate  is  there¬ 
fore  controlled  absolutely  by  the  basic 
pure  premium.  Manifestly,  any  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rate  on  an  individual  risk 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  on  that 
class  of  risk  inversely  as  an  increase  of 
rate  would  diminish  the  loss  ratio. 

Not  Scientific 

The  principles  involved  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  wholly  without  merit,  but 
a re  they  not  subversive  to  the  general 
theory  of  insurance  and  incompatible 
with  the  methods  employed  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  determination  of  rates.  Certain¬ 
ly  no  actuary  would  apply  the  theory 
of  individual  rating  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  rates  for  automobiles  nor  would 
an  underwriter  accept  for  accident  in¬ 
surance  a  “Bookkeeper”  in  dry  goods 
store  at  lower  rates  than  one  employed 
as  such  in  a  grocery  store,  because  the 
hazard  upon  which  the  rate  is  com¬ 
puted  is  that  class  of  occupation  which 
has  been  standardized  as  “Bookkeep¬ 
er,”  and  the  rates  in  both  instances 
must  necessarily  be  the  same.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “Bookkeeper”  in  grocery 
store  has  previously  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye,  he  would  be  an  impaired  if  not 
a  prohibited  risk.  In  the  one  case  a 
"Bookkeeper”  would  not,  by  reason  of 
being  a  perfect  risk,  be  allowed  any  re¬ 
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duction  of  premium  rate  because  such 
reduction  would  increase  the  ratio  of 
losses  on  that  occupation  as  a  class. 
On  the  other  hand  the  impaired  risk  Is 
penalized  by  either  or  both  a  higher 
premium  rate  and  restricted  policy 
benefits. 

There  is  something  in  the  general 
proposition  of  standardizing  risks,  with 
a  penalty  for  all  sub-standard  and 
credit  for  super-standard  elements,  but 
the  practical  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  would  seem  irrational  and  delu¬ 
sive.  The  debits  and  credits  prescribed 
by  this  system  cannot  be  determined  by 
any  scientific  method  nor  with  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy,  but  must  be  estimat¬ 
ed  through  intuitive  and  other  personal 
processes.  It  does  not  admit  of  uni¬ 
form  precision  by  any  two  persons 
alike,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a.  subterfuge  or  license  under  which 
competing  companies  may  lawfully  cut 
rates,  the  controlling  factor  in  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  business. 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  system  is  otherwise  practica¬ 
ble,  and  assuming  for  instance  that  a 
sufficient  payroll  exposure  has  been  ac¬ 
quired,  say,  on  planing  mills,  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  dependable  pure  premium;  how 
theu  would  it  be  possible  to  apply  deb¬ 
its  or  credits  to  the  basic  manual  rates 
for  exposed  or  protected  set-screws  in 
any  risk  of  that  class  when  at  the  time 
the  value  of  set-screw  accidents  is  not 
determinable. 

It  is  very  true  that  scientific  statisti¬ 
cal  methods  are  to-day  being  employed 
in  this  direction,  but  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  require  many  years’  experience  to 
accumulate  sufficient  data  upon  which 
to  furnish  much  relief  from  that  source. 
Even  then,  insuperable  difficulties  are 
manifest,  which  narrows  the  system 
down  to  that  of  determining  what  re¬ 
ductions  can  be  made  from  basic  man¬ 
ual  rates  on  any  one  risk,  calculated 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  conditions 
that  surround  it. 

Penalizing  Risks 

The  question  of  penalizing  any  risk 
because  of  its  imperfections,  by  impos¬ 
ing  rates  higher  than  those  contained 
in  the  basic  manual,  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  because  so  long  as  competition 
exists  and  each  insurance  company  is 
permitted  to  apply  arbitrary  means  of 
adjusting  its  own  rates,  the  very  few 
risks,  if  any,  that  will  be  so  penalized 
may  be  considered  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity. 

If  permissible  to  reduce  rates  on  a 
risk  because  of  its  individual  merits, 
would  not  a  less  expensive  method  be 
more  expedient?  Likewise  if  risks  are 
ti  be  penalized,  would  it  not  be  more 
economical  and  effective,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  to  impose  such  penalties  through 
the  policy  contract  by  stipulating  that 
the  assured  shall  assume  a  certain  por¬ 


tion  of  any  loss  resulting  from  failure 
tu  observe  statutory  laws  and  inspec¬ 
tion  requirements  effecting  the  safety 
of  employes?  Penalties  imposed  in 
this  manner  would  ultimately  result  in 
a  reduction  of  the  basic  pure  premium 
and  a  consequent  reduction  of  rate  on 
the  class  of  risk.  In  extolling  the  many 
virtues  of  safeguarding  employes  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  “Safety 
first”  shall  apply  with  equal  force  to 
insurance  companies. 

Casualty  insurance  is  not  philanthro¬ 
pic,  but  strictly  a  business  proposition 
in  which  protection  and  service  is  sold 
at  a  price  which  will  give  the  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  insurance  company  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment. 


L.  &  L.  EXAMINATION 
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The  report  of  the  examination  of  the 
United  States  branch  of  the  London  & 
Lancashire  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co. 
of  Toronto  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  has  been  filed  wit  Ll  »>ltO 
New  York  Department.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  begun  Dec.  8,  1914,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  three  departments  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  Company  is  admitted  in  32 
States  and  does  a  general  casualty 
business.  The  report  shows  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Company  as  of 
Sept.  30,  1914.  Its  net  premium  receipts 
from  January  1,  1914,  to  that  date, 
were  $1,188,682.75,  and  its  total  income 
during  that  period  was  $1,217,303.  Its 
total  disbursements  were  $613,066.25. 
Its  total  admitted  assets  were  $1,368,- 
950.85  and  its  total  liabilities,  except 
deposit  capital,  were  $1,000,468.32,  the 
surplus  to  policyholders  being  $368,- 
488.53. 

The  ratio  of  losses  incurred  to  pre¬ 
miums  earned  in  all  departments  was 
46.44  per  cent,  and  the  expense  ratio 
was  71.30  per  cent.  The  report  shows 
an  underwriting  loss  of  $253,172.85.  Of 
the  general  underwriting  methods  of 
the  Company  the  report  says  they  are 
to  be  commended.  Preferred  lines  only 
are  accepted  and  every  attempt  Is 
made  to  secure  adequate  rates. 

Claims  are  paid  promptly  and  in  full, 
and  liberal  reserves  are  set  aside  for 
all  outstanding  claims.  Management 
expenses  are  being  reduced  and  the 
high  expense  ratio  is  attributed  to  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  organization  and  the 
short  duration  of  business.  The  report 
states  that  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
are  under  competent  management  and 
that  Its  policyholders  are  treated  fairly 
and  justly. 
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Strange  and  Interesting  Cases  In  Which 
Supreme  Courts  Found  for  Accident 
Insurance  Companies 


By  Warren  Griffith  in  Underwriter’s  Report. 

Persons  engaged  in  accident  and 
health  insurance,  or  who  are  familiar 
with  the  claim  end  of  the  business, 
have  perhaps  felt  indignant  at  times  at 
the  “raw"  attempt  of  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  policyholder  to  recover  for  an  al¬ 
leged  accident  injury.  The  claimant 
has  perhaps  been  persistent  and  gone 
so  far  as  to  sue  the  company,  even 
carrying  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  in  his  endeavor  to  re¬ 
cover.  The  company’s  legal  depart¬ 
ment  told  you  there  was  no  liability 
and  that  the  claim  should  not  be  paid. 
You  did  your  best  to  persuade  both  the 
insured  and  his  attorneys  that  his  al¬ 
leged  injury  was  not  covered,  but  with¬ 
out  avail,  so  the  following  cases  will 
be  interesting: 

Hernia  Not  Accident 
The  first  is  that  of  Southard  vs.  Rail¬ 
way  Passenger  Assurance  Company,  34 
Conn.,  page  574,  in  which  it  was  al¬ 
leged  that  hernia  occurred  from  jump¬ 
ing  off  a  street  car  and  running  with¬ 
out  stumbling  or  falling.  The  Court  in 
this  case  held  that  disability  was  not 
caused  by  an  accident,  but  purely 
through  disease. 

Death  By  Chloroform  Not  Covered 

■The  next  case  is  also  interesting.  It 
is  that  of  Westmoreland  vs.  Preferred 
Accident  Insurance  Company,  75  Fed¬ 
eral  Reporter,  page  244,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
voluntary  administration  of  chloroform 
in  the  usual  way.  But  here  the  Court 
held  that  death  was  not  caused  by  acci¬ 
dent,  but  that  the  giving  of  chloroform 
was  premeditated  and  known  to  the 
insured. 

Another  Decision  Favoring  Company 

Another  case  that  caused  consider¬ 
able  interest  at  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Travelers’  Insurance  Company  vs.  Sel- 
den,  78  Federal  Reporter,  page  285,  in 
which  the  insured  alleged  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  injury  while  running  rapidly 
over  some  very  rough  ground,  but  that 
he  neither  stumbled  nor  fell.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  said  that  running  as  this  in¬ 
sured  did,  without  stumbling  or  fall¬ 
ing,  was  natural  and  was  not  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  following  cases,  which  are  given 
in  brief,  will  also  be  interesting  to  all 
accident  producers,  as  showing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attempts  to  recover  money  where 
the  disability  was  not  in  any  sense  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  policy: 

Other  Decisions  Interpreting  Term 
“Accident” 

Shanberg  vs.  Fid.  &  Cas.  Co.,  158  Fed.  Rep. 
1;  affirming  143  Fed.  Rep.  651;  injury  from 
carrying  one  end  of  heavy  door  without  slip- 
ping,  stumbling  or  falling.  Hastings  vs. 

Travelers  Ins.  Co.,  iqo  Fed.  Rep.  258;  dila¬ 
tion  of  heart  produced  by  insured  voluntarily 
raising  liimsclt  up  and  down  in  chair  by  plac¬ 
ing  bands  on  arms  of  chair.  Cobb  vs.  Pref. 

Mut.  Acc.  Assn.,  q6  Ga.  818  (22  S.  E.  Rep. 

976):  blindness,  presumably  occasioned  by 

walking  with  heavy  grips  on  hot  day,  with¬ 
out  slipping  or  falling.  Moore  vs.  Ill.  Com. 
Men’s  Assn.,  166  111.  App.  .18;  burden  on  plain¬ 
tiff  to  show  injury  effected  through  accidental 
means.  Schmid  vs.  Ind.  Trav.  Acc.  Assn.,  42 
Ind.  App.  483  (85  N.  E.  Rep.  1032);  paralysis 
of  heart,  caused  by  high  altitude  and  unusual 
strain  occasioned  by  muscular  exertion  in  car¬ 
rying  grip  upstairs  in  rarefied  atmosphere. _ Re¬ 
sult  of  voluntary  physical  exertion  or  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  climate  or  atmosphere,  although  unex¬ 
pected  and  unforeseen,  not  due  to  accidental 
means.  Carnes  vs.  Iowa  State  Trav.  Men’s 
Assn.,  106  Iowa  281  (76  N.  W.  Rep.  683) ;  death 
from  intentionally  taking  mQrphine  tablets, 
if  insured  intends  to  take  amount  he  does 
take  and  misjudges  effects,  although  totally 
unexpected  and  unforeseen,  not  due  to  an  “ac¬ 
cidental  cause.”  Fedcr  vs.  Iowa  State  Trav. 
Men’s  Assn.,  107  Iowa  538  (78  N.  W.  Rep.  252) ; 
death  from  rupture  of  artery  from  attempt  to 
close  window  shutters;  no  evidence  that  in¬ 
sured  fell,  slipped,  lost  balance,  failed  to 
catch  shutter,  etc.,  or  that  anything  occurred 
which  was  not  foreseen  and  planned  except  the 
ruj)ture;  not  due  to  an  “accidental  cause.” 
Smouse  vs.  Iowa  State  Trav.  Men’s  Assn.,  118 
Iowa  436  (92  N.  W.  Rep.  53) ;  death  from  rup¬ 
ture  of  blood  vessel  in  a  voluntary  attempt  to 
remove  nightshirt  over  head,  not  due  to  an 
"accidental  cause. ”  Lehman  vs.  Railroad  Co., 
153  Iowa  118  (133  N.  W.  Rep.  752);  appendicitis 


occasioned  from  strain  while  bowling,  without 
slipping  or  falling.  I'erva ngher  vs.  Union  Cas. 
&  Surety  Co.,  85  Miss.  31  Ut7  South.  Rep.  491); 
court  intimates  in  passing  on  demurrer  that 
injury  from  voluntary  litling  and  straining 
nut  due  to  accidental  means,  hut  contra  if 
weight  fell  and  struck  insured.  Appel  vs. 
Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.,  83  N.  Y.  Supp.  238;  af¬ 
firmed  180  N.  Y.  514;  appendicitis  from  rid¬ 
ing  bicycle  over  rough  ground  without  fall  or 
collision.  Niskern  vs.  Uni.  Bro.  of  C.  &  J. 
of  America,  87  N.  Y.  Supp.  640;  disability 
caused  by  rupture  of  blood  vessel  from  volun¬ 
tary  lifting  not  occasioned  by  "accidental  in¬ 
juries.”  Clidero  vs.  Scottish  Acc.  Ins.  Co., 
England,  29  Scottish  Law  Rep.  303;  insured 
pulling  on  stocking  felt  sometning  give  way. 
Autopsy  disclosed  colon  had  fallen  out  of 
place,  causing  death.  No  evidence  of  slip  or 
other  accidental  means.  Scarr  vs.  General  Acc. 
Assur.  Corp.,  England  (1905),  1  King’s  Bench, 
387;  exertion  in  ejecting  drunken  man  from 
premises. 


RECENT  INTERESTING  CLAIMS 

Peculiar  Industrial  Losses  Adjusted  By 
the  Companies  in  the  Past 
Week 


Among  the  claims  against  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  companies  which  have 
attracted  attention  during  the  past 
week,  are: 

Fred  W.  Pratt,  a  cobbler  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  was  thrown  from  his  motorcycle, 
sustaining  a  fractured  skull  and  a 
wound  from  his  eye  to  his  ear.  Death 
occurred  on  March  14,  before  he  re¬ 
gained  consciousness,  proofs  of  which 
were  but  recently  received  by  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  America,  which  paid 
$1,000  on  April  22,  to  his  administra¬ 
tors  on  its  policy. 

Olaf  Sather,  a  Brooklyn  carpenter, 
fell  with  several  other  workmen  from 
a  breaking  scaffold.  He  was  bruised 
about  the  head  and  had  several  broken 
ribs,  but  he  was  the  only  one  that  was 
hurt  at  all.  The  Commercial  Casualty 
paid  him  for  six  months’  disability, 
amounting  to  $130,  the  last  payment  of 
which  was  made  on  April  14. 

The  Continental  Casualty  paid  Joseph 
W.  Brown,  a  civil  engineer  of  New 
York,  $64.49  on  April  14  for  14  days’ 
total  and  16  days’  partial  disability  due 
to  appendicitis.  He  also  received  a  10 
per  cent,  increase  for  having  paid  his 
premium  annually. 

The  General  Accident  carried  a  pol¬ 
icy  with  Ben  Bell,  a  Louisiana  farmer, 
who,  with  his  brother,  went  on  a  -camp¬ 
ing  expedition  about  two  years  ago. 
They  pitched  their  tent  and  went  to 
sleep.  During  the  night  a  tree  fell 
across  the  tent,  killing  them  immedi¬ 
ately  as  they  lay.  Their  bodies  were 
not  discovered  until  several  months’ 
later,  after  the  vultures  had  mutilated 
them  beyond  all  recognition.  The  Com¬ 
pany  recently  paid  the  claim  to  the 
beneficiary  on  the  identification  of  the 
guns  and  camp  equipment  by  another 
brother. 

The  Great  Eastern  Casualty  paid  a 
claim  of  $40  several  years  ago  to  an 
Italian  who  had  been  severely  hurt  by 
a  fall  from  a  street  car.  A  few  wreeks 
ago,  he  wrote  to  the  Company  telling 
them  that  he  had  thrown  himself  from 
the  car  purposely  to  secure  the  money 
and  asked  how  much  they  had  paid 
him  at  that  time.  The  Company  looked 
up  the  claim  and  found  that  he  had 
been  attended  by  an  American  physi¬ 
cian  and  that,  to  all  appearances,  it  was 
a  just  claim.  On  receipt  of  the  facts 
from  the  Company  he  sent  a  money 
order  for  $20,  saying  that  he  w’ould  pay 
the  rest  as  soon  as  he  could  save  it. 
The  Company  released  him  from  all  lia¬ 
bility  because  of  his  exceptional  hon¬ 
esty,  even  though  late. 

R.  E.  Jones,  a  Broadway  merchant  of 
this,  city,  snapped  a  tendon  in  his  leg 
w'hile  running  for  a  street  car  and  col¬ 
lected  $84  from  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  on  March  29  for  the  resulting 
disability. 

Samuel  Perkins,  a  New-ark  piano 
mover,  took  out  a  policy  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Casualty  on  February  5.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  he  was  injured  in  a  trolley  car 


collision  and  disabled,  for  which  the 
Company  paid  him  $50  on  March  20. 

Edwrard  Roth,  a  New  York  furrier, 
sprained  a  ligament  of  his  right  arm  in 
stepping  from  one  train  to  another  in 
the  subway  accident  of  January  6.  be¬ 
ing  partially  disabled  for  one  month, 
for  which  he  received  $55  from  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Casualty  Company. 


TO  OPEN  UPTOWN  OFFICE 

The  National  Casualty  Company  will 
open  a  branch  office  at  217  West  125th 
Street,  New  York,  on  May  1,  which 
will  handle  weekly  and  monthly  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  business.  The  office 


will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Vincent 
Jervis,  who  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  weekly  department  of  the  National 
at  its  dow-ntown  office. 

Mr.  Jervis  has  been  with  the  National 
for  eight  years,  previous  to  which  he 
was  a  successful  industrial  life  pro¬ 
ducer  with  the  Metropolitan  Life.  He 
left  life  insurance  because,  as  he  puts 
it,  “I  believe  there  is  more  of  a  future 
as  an  accident  and  health  man.” 


The  Massachusetts  Accident  added 
$50,000  to  its  capital  on  April  1,  giving 
it  a  capital  of  $150,000  and  a  surplus 
to  policyholders  of  $200,000. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of)  ,Life,2 Accident  or  Health,  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED  RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
EST/  BUSHED  1857 

Statement  January  I,  1914  _ 

Assets  .  »1 ,439;399.53 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

J.  H.  L.EZNEIHAN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  18«5 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 


LIABILITY- 

Employers 
Public 
Teams 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 


General 

Landlords 

Elevator 


Vessel  Owners 
Contingent 
Druggists  & 
Physicians 


Burglary 

Workmen’s  Collective 
Individual  Accident  &  Health 
Industrial  Accident  &  Health 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Sptrnit  National  3m 
ilttHttrattr?  (£n. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 

Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 
on. 

Live  ones  win 
among 

IZZERS 


Write  to 

J.  L-lBABLERg 

^  <LV.;.  "1L. — — 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 
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HEARING  ON  RATE 
PLAINT  SUGGESTION 


New  York  Insurance  Department’s  Plan 
of  Giving  Relief  to  Dissatisfied 
Policyholders 


REVIEW  DOBBS  FERRY  CASE 


Department  Says  Suburban  Exchange 
Is  Not  a  Trust — Criticises  Hand¬ 
ling  of  Complaint 


The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  will  give  a  hearing  on  May  3  to 
a  proposed  ruling  of  the  Department 
providing  that  if  a  policyholder  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  rate  change  or  a  new 
rate,  his  grievance  will  be  heard.  The 
ruling  is  construed  as  a  temporary 
stay  of  rate  orders,  and  if  it  becomes 
effective  will  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  the  complaint 
of  the  Dobbs  Ferry  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  $70,000  of  insurance  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Suburban  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange,  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  complaint  to  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  that  the  Exchange  is  a  trust. 

Reviews  Dobbs  Ferry  Case 

The  Department  has  made  public  a 
letter  in  which  it  reviews  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  insurance;  makes  some  criticism 
of  the  Exchange  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  handed  the  school  board’s 
complaint;  and  explains  that  the  ex¬ 
change  is  not  a  “trust.” 

In  September,  1914,  policies  on  the 
Dobbs  Ferry  school  buildings  were  re¬ 
newed.  Shortly  afterward  the  Ex¬ 
change  made  an  inspection  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  rated  it  in  accordance  with 
schedule  for  rating  school  houses 
adopted  by  the  Exchange  in  August, 

1913.  This  increased  the  rate  ten 
cents.  The  companies  on  the  risk  noti¬ 
fied  the  Exchange  to  collect  the  in¬ 
creased  premium  charge  on  the  re¬ 
newed  policies.  None  of  the  policies 
which  had  been  issued  in  September, 

1914,  contained  any  endorsement  or 
other  notation  which  would  indicate 
that  the  policies  had  been  issued  sub¬ 
ject  to  rates  to  be  made  under  sched¬ 
ule,  the  Insurance  Department  says. 
One  company  expressed  its  intention 
of  permitting  its  policy  to  remain  in 
force  until  maturity  at  the  rate  stated 
in  the  policy  on  the  assumption  that 
the  policy  was  issued  in  good  faith  by 
the  agent  and  accepted  in  good  faith  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Deviation 
Committee  of  'he  Exchange  wras  held, 
and  after  evidence  was  submitted,  a 

(Continued  on  Page  15.) 
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CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


Cash  Capital  . j  6,000,000 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914  .  35.313,539 

Liabilities  (except  cash  capital)  .  16,610,065 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-Holders  .  18,703,474 
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SESSIONS  OF  NEW 

ENGLAND  CONGRESS 


More  Than  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Underwriters  Attend  Boston 
Convention 


ADDRESS  BY  WINSLOW  RUSSELL 


Interesting  Talks  on  Selecting  Pros¬ 
pects  and  Effecting  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Sales 


Boston,  April  27.— Questions  vitally 
effecting  the  success  or  failure  of  Life 
Insurance  Salesmen  were  interestingly 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Congress  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Men  held  in  the  American  House, 
Boston,  this  week.  There  were  two 
set  addresses  outside  the  preliminary 
matters  at  the  morning  session,  and  the 
afternoon  session  was  given  over  to 
five  minute  talks  on  the  following 
topics: 

1.  Methods  of  selecting  desirable 
prospects. 
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Policyholders  protected  by.  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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2.  How  to  make  your  proposition 
attractive. 

3.  How  to  effect  the  sale. 

Attended  By  250  Life  Men 

The  convention  was  attended  by  ovei- 
250  life  insurance  men  from  the  New 
England  States,  which  comprise  the 
Congress,  and  in  every  way  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success.  The  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  Clarence  C.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  in  turn  after  a  brief  and 
suitable  remarks  introduced  presiding 
officer  of  the  Congress,  Francis  A. 
Crum,  president  Rhode  Island  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association. 

Mr.  Crum  said:  “We  are  assembled 
in  this  Congress  convention  as  life  in¬ 
surance  salesman.  No  matter  bow 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  life  insurance  should  style  them¬ 
selves  as  being  in  a  profession,  a  call¬ 
ing  or  a  game  I  believe  the  most 
appropriate  title  to  which  they  could 
answer  would  be  i.hat  of  being  engaged 
in — ‘A  good  work.’  ” 

Mr.  Crum  said  that  mere  salesman¬ 
ship  was  not  enough  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business.  He  related  an  incident 
pertaining  to  a  salesman,  a  mere  sales¬ 
man,  who  had  taken  millions  of  money 
out  of  the  city  of  Boston,  who  was  at 
the  present  time  almost  ashamed  to 
show  himself  in  that  city.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  something  wrong  and 
that  such  salesmanship  as  this  would 
not  do  for  those  selling  life  insurance 
protection.  He  said  that  life  insurance 
salesmen  should  sell  a  man  just  what 
hr  needs.  The  protection  that  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  a  family  necessity, 
kaving  the  thought  with  his  hearers 
that  to  obtain  the  highest  measure  of 
success  the  life  insurance  man  should 
always  be  most  welcome  in  the  field 
v/here  he  sells  the  most  goods  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  most  service. 

Winslow  Russell’s  Talk 

Mr.  Crum  introduced  Mr.  Winslow 
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Russell,  agency  manager  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Mutual  Life. 

Mr.  Russell's  topic  was  “The  Life 
Insurance  Agent  of  the  future, ”  and  to 
illustrate  the  point  which  he  desired  to 
bring  out  he  grouped  nine  people  about 
a  luncheon  table  in  an  exclusive  city 
club.  The  host  was  an  attorney  who 
had  represented  the  law  department  of 
a  large  insurance  company  for  twenty 
years.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  most- 
iy  professional  people,  a  clergyman,  a 
banker,  a  manufacturer,  a  character 
ar.alysist,  a  skeptical  manufacturer  and 
two  life  insurance  men,  who  represent¬ 
ed  different  companies.  One  of  them 
had  been  in  business  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  the  other  a  young  man  with 
only  two  years’  experience.  The  eighth 
man,  for  whom  the  meeting  was  held, 
was  a  young  college  graduate,  who  had 
asked  the  host  for  advice  as  to  the  life 
work  which  he  should  choose,  having 
just  graduated  from  a  large  university. 
The  result  then  being  a  dialogue,  the 
host  getting  opinions  from  the  various 
professions,  as  to  their  attitude  toward 
life  insurance,  and  in  an  interesting 
manner  brought  out  the  reason  why  he 
had  selected  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  young  friend. 

Following  this  round  table  discus¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Russell  summed  up  the  whole 
talk  as  follows: 

“The  life  insurance  agent  of  the 
future  will  ask  more  questions  than  he 
has  in  the  past.  Be  will  ask  his  man¬ 
agers  how  many  successful  men  he  has 
in  his  agency.  He  will  ask  him  how 
many  helpers  contracts  he  has  in  force. 
He  will  ask  him  how  many  full  time  men 
he  has  in  force,  and  why  he  employs 
clock  time  men  in  cities  where  he  is 
expected  to  make  a  living,  and  unless 
questions  are  answered,  he  will  select 
some  other  employment.  The  life  in¬ 
surance  agent  of  the  future  is  going  to 
be  selected  with  greater  care  than  ever 
before.  Definite  standards  will  be 
asked  of  him  before  he  is  employed  to 
sign  a  contract,  and  if  life  insurance 
men  do  not  see  to  it  that  such  is  the 
case,  legislation  will  ultimately  force 
him  to. 

“The  life  insurance  business  will  b5 
just  as  good  as  we  home  office  men  and 
managers  desire  to  make  it,  but  we 
must  pay  the  price.” 

Part-Time  Men 

Mr.  Russell  was  emphatic  in  stating 
his  belief  that  the  part  time  and  help¬ 
ers  system  in  life  insurance  salesman¬ 
ship  was  harmful,  and  cited  specific 
cases  in  which  real  efficiency  was  side 
tracked  in  the  building  of  a  permanent 
agency  plant  on  account  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  He  said  in  connection  with  the 
educational  and  conservation  move¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  that  the  Association 
would  do  well  to  see  that  the  money 
available  for  that  purpose  should  be 
spent  to  eliminate  the  hoard  of  rate 


book  carriers  hidden  behind  industrial 
plant  walls. 

Science  Versus  Shoe  Leather 

Following  Mr.  Russell,  Thomas 
Dreier,  of  the  Thomas  Dreier  Service 
of  Cambridge,  addressed  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  “Science  Versus  Shoe 
Leather  in  Selling  Life  Insurance.”  He 
said  in  part: 

“The  master  attorney,  like  Elihu 
Root,  doesn’t  spend  his  time  preparing 
preliminary  briefs  and  arguments.  That 
work  is  done  by  clerks  in  his  office — 
men  whose  time  is  worth  less.  He 
uses  the  results  of  their  efforts  and  by 
the  magic  power  of  his  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  fights  the  case  in  court,  or,  acting 
as  counsel,  gives  advice  the  value  of 
which  has  placed  him  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  his  age.  The  master  surggon, 
like  a  Dr.  Mayo,  wastes  none  of  his 
precious  moments  laying  out  instru¬ 
ments  and  preparing  the  patient  for  an 
operation.  Such  work  is  done  by  the 
nurses  and  other  hospital  attendants, 
leaving  for  the  surgeon  the  task  that 
he  alone,  because  of  his  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience,  can  per¬ 
form. 

“Why  then  should  insurance  men, 
the  highest  quality  specialty  salesmen 
in  the  world,  be  compelled  to  do  the 
work  which  could  be  done  at  lesser 
cost  by  lesser  instruments? 

“Why  should  not  the  insurance  sales¬ 
man’s  influence  be  multiplied  so  that 
he,  too,  can  act  in  his  department  of 
the  world’s  work  like  the  other  mas¬ 
ters  whose  names  I  have  mentioned? 
Some  Men  Should  Be  Thrown  Into  the 
Discard 

“An  insurance  man  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  his  company  had  discovered 
that  40  per  cent,  of  its  men  had  written 
90  per  cent,  of  the  business.  In  other1 
words,  60  per  cent,  wrote  but  10  per 
cent.  Only  God  knows  what  business 
they  ruined.  The  sooner  such  men 
(and  I  may  as  well  confess  that  some 
of  them  have  inflicted  themselves  upon 
me)  are  tossed  into  the  discard,  the 
better  for  the  business. 

“Advertising  men  have  organized  the 
Associated  LAdvertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
profession.  They  are  trying  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  liars  and  the 
crooks  to  do  business. 

“There  may  be  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  immorality  and  inefficiency,  but 
1  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  man 
who  through  inefficiency  kills  good 
business  is  just  as  much  of  a  murderer 
as  one  who  kills  it  through  crooked¬ 
ness.  The  effect  is  the  same. 

“Life  insurance  is  worthy  of  the  best 
that  the  best  men  in  the  world  can 
give. 

“I  was  talking  with  a  man  not  long 
ago  who  said  that  there  were  only 
25,000  banks  in  the  country  and  that 
their  paid-up  capital  was  but  $2,50'0,- 
000,000,  whereas  30  of  the  250  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  had  $6,500,000,000. 

“I  understand  that  15,000  men  belong 
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The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  polioies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
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ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

Plus 

SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Plus 

KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 


Phone  Barclay  7876 


You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 

Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 
THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER’’ 

1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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to  the  American  Institute  of  Ranking, 
which  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  in  banks.  To 
your  insurance  organization  only  6,000 
belong.  What’s  wrong' 

“Ten  thousand  men  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  have  the  right  to  write 
life  insurance.  If  one  of  the  best  man¬ 
aged  companies  found  that  60  per  cent, 
of  its  men  wrote  only  10  per  cent,  of 
its  business,  how  many  men  among  the 
10,000  should  be  discharged? 

“It  is  said  that  65  per  cent,  of  the 
insurance  written  in  the  United  States 
is  written  as  the  result  of  the  sales¬ 
men’s  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
man  insured;  probably  20  per  cent,  is 
written  on  the  lives  of  men  whose 
names  are  given  to  salesmen  by  poli¬ 
cyholders,  and  the  rest  is  dug  out  by 
sheer  grit  and  gall  and  nerve  and 
sweat. 

Greatest  Confidence  Game 

“Without  any  question  the  greatest 
confidence  game  in  the  world  is  the  in¬ 
surance  game.  In  their  knowledge  of 
what  they  need  in  the  way  of  policies 
most  men  are  like  babes  in  the  wood. 
I*  they  can’t  trust  insurance  men,  God 
help  them!  The  insurance  salesman  is 
a  professional  man.  The  physician, 
preacher  and  lawyer  should  stand  no 
higher. 

House-Organs 

“Life  insurance  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
millions  are  more  interested  in  life 
than  they  are  in  insurance. 

“As  the  German  shells  dropped,  one 
after  another  into  the  Belgian  forts 
and  caused  them  to  surrender,  the 
house-organ  sent  into  the  homes  and 
offices  of  men  whose  names  have  been 
carefully  selected  eventually  changes 
prospects  into  policyholders. 

‘'The  house-organ  enables  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  represented  as  it  desires  to 
b<-  represented.  The  copy  must  be  of 
such  quality  that  the  reader  instinct¬ 
ively  says  to  himself:  ‘The  men  in  that 
company  must  be  fine  fellows.  If  they 
believe  in  these  things,  if  they  hold 
these  ideals,  if  they  have  the  spirit  in 
their  organization  that  breathes  forth 
from  these  pages,  I  guess  I  can  trust 
them  to  do  the  square  thing  by  me.’ 

“What  a  chance  for  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  company?  And  what  a  loss 
i*  that  representative  isn’t  the  kind  of 
a  man  to  back  up,  in  his  own  person¬ 
ality  and  in  the  service  he  renders,  the 
ideals  held  up  by  the  company’s  publi¬ 
cation  ! 

“Note  that  I  am  tying  advertising 
and  salesmen  together. 

“Of  course  there  are  a  number  of 
companies  that  publish  house-organs. 
But,  as  most  of  you  know,  you  can 
count  on  one  hand  those  for  whom  the 
readers  feel  any  affection,  or  who 
would  be  glad  to  pay  for  if  they  could 
not  get  them  for  nothing. 

What  a  Well-Educated  House-Organ 
Means 

“A  house-organ  for  which  the  readers 


are  unwilling  to  pay  money  isn’t  a  well- 
edited  publication.  And,  let  it  be  said, 
such  a  magazine  cannot  be  prepared  by 
the  Fifth  Assistant  Janitor,  nor  can  it 
be  the  spare-time  job  of  an  overworked 
assistant  in  the  advertising  department. 

“I  haven’t  time  for  further  details. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  such  a  publication 
can  be  edited  properly  for  what  any 
company  would  be  willing  to  pay  an 
average  salesman,  and  the  money  now 
being  wasted  in  booklets  and  circulars 
that  are  never  read  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  printing  and  mailing. 

“If  I  were  an  insurance  salesman  I 
would  keep  hammering  away  at  my 
company  until  they  provided  such  a 
monthly  messenger  which  I  could  send 
to  my  list.  I  would  make  that  publica¬ 
tion  prepare  my  prospects  for  me,  and 
I  know  that  I  would  get  a  welcome 
twenty  times  out  of  twenty-five,  instead 
of  five  times  out  of  twenty-five. 

“A  man  may  be  the  best  insurance 
salesman  in  the  world— one  of  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  kind — and  be  at  the 
same  time  the  poorest  writer  of  sales 
U  tters  that  was  ever  born.  A  forty- 
dollar-a-week  copy-writer  may  take  the 
information  the  insurance  man  gives 
him  and,  by  the  magic  of  his  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  letterwriting,  make 
i‘  live  in  sentences  that  snap  with  sell¬ 
ing  power. 

“An  insurance  man  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  the  work  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  any  more  than  the  advertising 
man  should  be  given  a  rate  book  and 
sent  out  to  sell  life  insurance. 

“I  sometimes  think  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  men  should  pool  their  pennies  and 
engage  an  advertising  adviser — a  man 
who  knows  how  to  present  selling  argu¬ 
ments  in  letters  and  in  printed  things. 

“Such  a  man  would  most  certainly 
advise  the  insurance  man  to  save  the 
money  invested  in  some  novelties.  I 
received  from  a  good  friend  of  mine  a 
knife  bearing  my  name.  The  first  time 
I  used  it  it  went  to  pieces.  It  was 
beautiful  but  it  wasn’t  meant  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Each  of  those  knives  cost  that 
man  $2.50.  I  appreciated  the  gift  be¬ 
cause  of  the  good-will  that  accompan¬ 
ied  it.  But  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  knew  the  man  and  believed  in 
him.  God  help  him  if  those  to  whom 
he  gave  knives  judged  the  strength  of 
his  company  by  the  strength  of  that 
knife. 

“I  am  expected  to  tell  advertising 
men  how  to  solve  their  advertising 
problems.  I  can’t  do  it.  There  isn’t 
any  other  man  conected  with  advertis¬ 
ing  who  can  do  that  little  job  in  a  twenty- 
minute  talk.  Advertising  problems 
must  be  taken  up  individually  just  as 
you  men  take  up  insurance  problems. 

“The  only  advice  I  can  give  is  to  be¬ 
come  master  insurance  salesmen  by  be¬ 
coming  master  men — by  developing  all 
your  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
power.  Develop  efficiency  in  personal 
solicitation.  That  is  your  specialty. 
There  may  be  men  among  you  who  can 


solve  their  own  publicity  problems — 
who  can  write  letters  that  pull,  who 
can  originate  and  carry  through  to  suc¬ 
cess  sales  campaigns  that  call  for  the 
use  of  specialized  advertising  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“But  I  am  as  safe  in  telling  you  to 
put  your  advertising  problems,  each 
one  by  itself,  up  to  advertising  men,  as 
I  am  in  telling  advertising  men  to  let 
insurance  men  solve  their  insurance 
problems.’' 

Invites  Congress  to  Providence 

Clinton  C.  White,  secretary  of  The 
Puritan  Life,  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Underwriters’  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  greetings  from  that  Association 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  New 
England  Congress  of  Life  Insurance 
Men  to  meet  in  Providence  in  1916.  Th6 
matter  was  recommended  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  selecting  meeting 
places. 


Five-Minute  Talks  on 
Selling  Subjects 


Monday  afternoon’s  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  five-minute  talks  on  “Methods 
of  Selecting  Desirable  Prospects,’’ 
“How  to  Make  Your  Proposition  Attrac¬ 
tive”  and  “How  to  Effect  the  Sale.”  A 
digest  of  the  discussion  follows: 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent  New 
England  Mutual  Life: 

One  of  the  best  methods  which  I 
know  is  to  do  your  business  so  well 
that  every  policyholder  will  be  your 
friend,  and  will  consider  it  a  duty  and 
privilege  to  recommend  every  person 
who  he  thinks  is  likely  to  insure  to 
come  to  you.  While  this  is  rather  slow 
for  the  beginner,  it  is  most  satisfactory, 
not  only  to  the  agent  but  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  that  the  best  risks  and  highest 
degrees  of  efficiency  are  obtained. 

The  new  agent  is  apt  at  the  start  to 
depend  too  much  upon  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  As  a  rule,  these  are  the 
hardest  to  solicit  until  he  has  proven 
himself  to  be  master  of  the  situation 
and  that  he  can  be  of  service  and  have 
something  really  worth  while  to  offer. 
The  right  kind  of  man  will  pick  out  his 
prospects  almost  intuitively,  not  from 
any  particular  club,  trade  or  profession, 
but  from  everywhere  all  around  him  and 
thereby  build  up  a  general  clientage 
which  will  be  constantly  increasing.  He 
will  see  openings  and  good  prospects 
which  others  less  alert  would  have 
passed  over  as  worthless. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  recommend  in¬ 
tense  application,  systematic  effort  and 
a  general  enlargement  of  the  agent’s 
circle  of  acquaintances,  so  that  he  may 
be  brought  into  contact  favorably  with 
the  most  active  and  successful  men  in 
his  community. 

C.  S.  Sackett:  I  am  one  of  the  babies 
of  the  business,  am  in  the  infant  class 
of  the  New  England  Life  staff.  I  have 
observed  from  listening  to  the  previous 


speakers  on  the  method  of  selecting  de¬ 
sirable  prospects  that  they  started  look¬ 
ing  for  big  men.  Now  I  started  out  in 
the  insurance  business  looking  for  big 
men,  but  I  had  some  awful  disappoint¬ 
ments.  I  live  in  West  Somerville,  and 
a  book  is  published  there  giving  the 
name  of  every  man  who  pays  poll  tax, 
also  his  age  and  business.  I  took  this 
book  and  lined  it  up  in  blocks,  group¬ 
ing  the  residents  by  occupation.  Then 
1  made  a  street  canvass  of  each  block. 
I  knew  that  tihe  men  so  listed  had  an 
income  of  $1,000  or  more  and  were  able 
to  buy  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  insurance.  After  pursuing  this 
for  a  short  time  I  gave  up  chasing  the 
big  fellow  and  now  do  my  work  among 
those  who  are  hidden  away  in  the  back 
offices.  I  find  it  much  easier  to  write 
ten  one-thousand-dollar  policies  than 
one  ten-thousand-dollar  policy. 

Wm.  C.  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the 
Columbian  National  Life,  told  a  story  or 
a  conundrum  asked  him  by  his  son 
relative  to  the  Ford  automobile,  viz: 
Father,  can  you  tell  me  why  the  Ford 
is  the  best  family  car?  Replying  in  the 
negative,  he  was  advised  that  it  was 
because  it  had  a  hood  for  mother  and  a 
rattle  for  the  baby.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  in  selecting  the  most 
desirable  prospect  it  is  necessary  for 
the  agent  to  select  those  who  needed 
the  insurance.  As  to  the  methods  of 
securing  same  he  said  that  there  were 
various  commendable  methods  and  he 
did  not  care  to  belittle  any  of  them. 
He  had  found  that  effective  letters  and 
circulars  were  very  good.  He  said  that 
agents  should  keep  posted  as  to  what 
was  going  around  them  and  that  they 
would  find  the  best  way  of  securing 
virile  prospects  would  present  itself. 

W.  P.  Gannett  said  that  he  was  much 
enthused  by  the  preceding  speaker’s 
remarks  in  that  he,  too,  was  a  baby,  be¬ 
ing  in  second  childhood,  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  selling  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Gannett  took  exception  to  some  of  the 
remarks  of  W.  C.  Johnson,  who  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  mentioned  above, 
said  that  men  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  life  insurance  should  “First 
find  the  man  that  needs  the  insurance.” 
Mr.  Gannett  said,  “Show  me  the  man 
that  does  not  need  insurance?”  He  said, 
“I  am  going  to  illustrate  this: 

“A  number  of  years  ago  I  called  on 
a  young  man.  He,  too,  was  a  baby  seven¬ 
ty-two  years  of  age,  and  I  suggested 
life  insurance  to  him,  and  he  said: 
‘Mr.  Gannett,  what  under  the  heavens 
do  I  need  of  life  insurance?  1  have  at 
the  present  time  $75,000  on  my  life  and 
my  family  is  grown  to  womanhood  and 
manhood.  I  have  more  money  than  I 
can  spend  during  the  balance  of  my 
life.’  1  said  to  him,  ‘You  have  asked 
me  a  question,  and  I  am  going  to  an¬ 
swer  it  by  asking  you  a  question, 
namely:  “Why  do  you  come  to  this  of¬ 
fice  every  day  and  work  from  early  un¬ 
til  late?”’  I  told  him  that  I  would  an¬ 
swer  it  for  him.  You  want  to  increase 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  HAS  GRANTED 

OVER  $19,000,000 

to  date  in  voluntary  concessions  to  policyholders. 

The  policies  involved  made  no  provision  for  such  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  when  its  experience  showed  that  it  could 
give,  its  policy  has  been  to  give. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Horn*  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONGRESS 


the  value  of  your  estate  at  death,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  in¬ 
crease  your  estate  more  advantageously 
than  through  life  insurance.  I  sold  him 
$25,000,  ten-year  endowment.  So  much 
for  the  infant  seventy-two  years  old 
who  did  not  need  insurance. 

"There  are  types  of  prospects  who 
are  a  bane  to  our  profession.  One  is 
the  man  who  will  not  answer  back. 
You  cannot  open  his  mouth  with  an 
oyster  knife.  Another  is  the  man  who 
says  ‘yes’  to  everything,  but  not  to 
giving  his  applications.  And  the  third 
in  all  this  eventful  history  is  the  man 
who  says,  ‘Well,  I  will  talk  with  my 
wife  about  it.’  Usually  this  fellow 
wants  some  subterfuge  to  get  rid  of 
you.  Again,  there  is  a  type  which  un¬ 
consciously  is  willing  to  be  led;  in  fact, 
does  not  realize  it  is  being  led.” 

Mr.  Gannett  told  of  going  to  see  a 
prospect  and,  after  presenting  his 
proposition,  was  asked  to  call  the  next 
day  for  his  answer.  On  calling  the  next 
day  he  was  not  surprised  to  see  the 
prospect  going  through  the  gyrations  of 
waving  him  out  of  the  office.  He  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  action  of 
the  prospect,  but  walked  boldly  up  to 
the  desk,  pulled  up  a  chair  and  quoted 
the  Scriptural  passage  to  him:  “Come 
now,  let  us  reason  together.”  He  got 
the  application. 

Mr.  Gannett  canvassed  a  prominent 
banker  in  his  town  and  had  been  turned 
down  on  a  number  of  occasions.  He 
happened  by  the  bank  one  day,  looked 
in  and  saw  the  president  of  the  bank 
lolling  peacefully  in  his  office.  The 
banker  called  him  in,  saying,  “Gannett, 

I  have  about  two  hours  which  I  can 
use  to  no  better  advantage  than  to  al¬ 
low  you  to  practice  selling  life  insur¬ 
ance  on  me.” 

He  started  to  practice  right  off  the 
bat.  Following  his  usual  tactful  way, 
he  took  out  his  application,  put  it  grace¬ 
fully  down,  filled  in  the  questions,  and 
on  coming  to  the  end,  walked  over  to 
the  side  of  the  room  to  a  telephone, 
called  up  a  doctor,  had  the  doctor  come 
down  and  make  examination,  much  to 
the  banker’s  surprise.  He  walked  out 
with  not  only  the  application,  but  the 
settlement  on  the  policy. 

Wm.  C.  Crerie,  general  agent  of  the 
Mutual  Life  in  Worcester:  “The  one 
thing  that  I  am  trying  to  do  in  Worces¬ 
ter  and  in  the  vicinity  where  I  am  living 
is  to  build  up  a  business  that  will  re¬ 
main  with  me  in  after  years.  I  am 
building  friends,  and  these  friends  will 
augment  from  year  to  year  and  will  be 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  me  secure 
business.  Recently  I  wrote  a  business 
man  in  Worcester  and  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  through  the  transaction  pleased 
him.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me 
the  names  of  two  or  three  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  city  who  were  friends 
of  his  to  whom  he  would  give  me  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction.  He  said  he  would, 
and  I  have  these  letters  in  my  pocket 
from  this  gentleman  at  the  present 
time,  they  having  reached  me  by  to¬ 
day's  mail. 

“In  March  I  wrote  a  man  for  $25  a 
month  income  policy.  H'e  had  had  a 
number  of  men  to  see  him  from  differ¬ 
ent  companies,  but  I  was  the  first  to 
present  the  monthly  income  policy  to* 
him.  He  was  attracted  by  it  and  I 
wrote  the  ‘policy.  Since  that  time  I 
have  written  eight  others  on  the  same 
road  within  a  mile  of  his  place,  to  each 
of  whom  he  had  passed  the  good  word 
of  my  service  along.” 

J.  Putnam  Stevens:  “I  sell  lif#  in¬ 
surance,  not  endowments.  The  w^y  to 
make  the  presentation  of  life  insurance 
attractive  is  to  talk  to  a  man’s  heart: 
in  this  way  you  get  near  to  your  pros¬ 
pect.”  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  he  is  a 
great  believer  in  hypnotism.  Get  hold 
of  a  man,  and  have  all  conditions  right, 
and  you  can  do  business.  He  stated 
that  he  had  never  been  a  big  producer, 
although  he  has  been  in  the  business 
over  twenty-five  years.  He  writes 
mostly  small  cases,  yet  he  had  the  dis¬ 


tinction  of  sending  to  the  home  office 
of  his  company  in  one  envelope  two  ap¬ 
plications,  one  for  $5G0,  the  assured 
being  a  young  woman;  the  other  for 
$50,090,  on  the  life  of  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

Franklin  W.  Ganse  said  among  other 
things  that  he  found  an  affective  way 
to  present  a  proposition  in  order  to  con¬ 
summate  a  sale  was  to  do  so  througn 
analogies  and  to  write  business  on  im¬ 
plied  consent. 

Maurice  H.  Stearns,  Providence,  said: 
“Know  your  contracts,  know  your 
business,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  let  folks 
know  about  your  business.  Do  not 
shirk  service,  as  the  master  insurance 
man  is  the  master  servant.” 

Dana  W.  Dustin  said:  “I  used  to  talk 
too  much,  and  I  lost  business  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  doing  so.”  He  said  he  had 
changed  his  tactics.  His  method  now 
being  that  the  minute  that  he  succeeded 
in  getting  his  prospect  to  talk  he  stops, 
and  the  prospect  sells  himself. 

Harry  N.  Green,  general  agent  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  in  Boston: 

As  a  life  insurance  manager,  I  do  not 
believe  in  either  making  or  taking 
notes,  but  in  order  that  I  may  keep  on 
the  track,  and  be  within  the  five  minute 
limit,  I  have  made  a  few  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  of  “How  to  Effect  the  Sale.”  I 
might  say  right  here,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  more  to  the  point  to  say  “How 
to  Effect  More  Sales,”  especially  from 
the  class  of  men  that  I  see  before  me. 
I  feel  that  you  have  all  had  more  or 
less  success  in  our  line.  I  believe  that 
the  way  to  increase  the  sales  or  to  ef¬ 
fect  more  sales  is  by  increasing  our 
personal  efficiency,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  careful  analysis,  finding  out 
and  understanding  the  business  thor¬ 
oughly. 

To  effect  a  sale,  you  must  study  the 
man  who  is  about  to  become  your  cus¬ 
tomer,  find  out  his  needs  and  then  sup¬ 
ply  them. 

A.  S.  Browne,  of  the  New  York  Life: 
I  believe  that  the  company  should  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  possible  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  the  young  man  in  the  business. 
Mr.  Brown  said  it  was  his  opinion 
and  he  had  proven  it  in  practice  that 
insurance  men  carried  entirely  too 
many  books,  papers  and  other  discon¬ 
certing  material  around  with  them. 
As  a  rule  you  will  find  a  man  who  sits 
in  his  office  engaged  in  figuring  out 
policy  analysis,  rates  and  what  not  in 
connection  with  life  insurance  policy 
is  usually  a  pretty  sorry  citizen  with 
no  money  in  the  bank  and  run  down  at 
the  heel.  Continuing  he  said  in  his 
opinion  that  it  was  bad  practice,  and 
resulted  very  often  in  the  non-consum¬ 
mation  of  a  sale  to  let  the  prospective 
buyer  of  insurance  get  any  farther  into 
the  policy  than  the  front  page,  as  that 
was  the  only  part  of  the  contract  he 
could  understand. 

E.  G.  Manning,  of  the  Provident  Life 
&  Trust,  stated  that  he  found  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  the  sale,  and  then  make  a 
friend  of  the  man  after  you  had  made 
the  sale.  He  stated  that  in  this  way, 
he  found  that  he  could  make  many 
more  sales  through  him. 


KANSAS  CHANGE 

The  Mutual  Benefit  is  dividing  its 
Kansas  territory  into  district  agencies 
and  has  placed  Salina  with  surround¬ 
ing  counties  under  the  charge  of  Edgar 
Davis,  who  resigns  his  position  as  cash¬ 
ier  of  the  Linn  County  Bank  at  La 
Cygne  to  take  up  this  work.  Mr.  Davis, 
aside  from  being  a  successful  banker, 
has  written  a  large  amount  of  life  in¬ 
surance  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  for 
patrons  of  his  bank  and  others  at  La 
Cygne  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work  he  is  undertaking. 


President  Cummins  of  the  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa,  is  a  brother  of  United 
States  Senator  Cummins  of  that  State. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM.  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enfo  reed  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 

It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 
Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


— 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 

The  Equitable  Life 

Insurance  Company  of  Iowa 

Established  1867 

Our  aim  for  1915 

Large  Annual 

$100,000,000.00 

Dividends 

in  Force 

Low  Net  Cost 

Full  Line 

Good  Openings 

of 

for 

Policies 

Big  Agencies 

A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 

Home  Office 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Income  Insurance 
Corporation  Insurance 
Partnership  Insurance 


“Large  Dividends” 
Low  Cost 
Service  Policy 
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LOWER  THE  MORTALITY 

HIGHER  THE  RESERVE 

IMPROVEMENT  AT  YOUNGER  AGES 


An  Actuarial  Contribution  to  Contro¬ 
versy  Over  Abandonment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Mortality  Table 


It  is  not  unnatural  to  assume  that  a 
low  mortality  will  produce  low  reserves, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact  well-known  to  ac¬ 
tuaries  that  the  converse  not  infre¬ 
quently  holds  true.  It  will  usually  be 
found  that  percentage  of  actual  to  ex¬ 
pected  cost  of  insurance  is  less  than 
the  actual  to  expected  death  losses. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great¬ 
est  savings  in  mortality  is  among  the 
recently  issued  policies  on  which  the 
reserves  are  small  in  amount. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  there  is 
presented  herewith  a  hypothetical  ex¬ 
perience  showing  the  amount  at  risk, 
the  expected  mortality  and  the  actual 
mortality  of  a  well-established  company 
for  each  year  of  insurance.  The  table 
and  others  with  it  are  prepared  by  the 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
J,0”*  g^.n  populat,on  »"<«  .‘he  best  select, on,  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  -are  uninsured  and  several  times  that  number  inade* 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Addrfss-  *  d 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


actuary  of  a  distinguished  company.  110  per  cent,  in  the  fortieth,  and  115  per 

It  IS  assn m pH  that  nn  IQ  aimroon  tV,A  - - *.  •  XI-  -  ^  A,  .  ..  ’  u 


It  is  assumed  that  on  the  average  the 
policies  enter  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  first  year’s  risk  ex¬ 
tends  for  six  months  only,  or  on  the 
average  of  one-half  the  total  amount  at 
risk  for  six  months  is  considered  at 
risk  for  the  year.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  in  the  first  year  the  mortality  is 
only  40  per  cent.,  in  the  second  year  50 
per  cent,  of  the  American  table,  etc., 
the  mortality  gradually  increasing  until 
it  is  equal  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year,  105  per  cent,  in  the  thirtieth, 


Expected 

Actual 

Average 

Year 

At  Risk 

Mortality 

Mortality 

% 

Age 

1 

50,000,000 

489,700 

195,880 

40 

40 

2 

90,000,000 

900,720 

450,360 

50 

41 

3 

80,000,000 

820,160 

475,693 

58 

42 

4 

70,000,000 

736,190 

478,523 

65 

43 

5 

60,000,000 

649,740 

454,818 

70 

44 

6 

52,000,000 

580,476 

423,747 

73 

45 

7 

45 ,000', TOO 

520,290 

395,420 

76 

46 

8 

40,000,000 

480,000 

379,200 

79 

47 

9 

35,000,000 

420,000 

344,400 

82 

47 

10 

30,000,000 

375,270 

318,979 

85 

48 

11 

27,000,000 

353,862 

307,860 

87 

49 

12 

25, 000,000 

327,650 

291,608 

89 

49 

13 

23,000,000 

316,963 

285,267 

90 

50 

14 

21,000,000 

305,361 

280,932 

92 

51 

15 

19,000,000 

276,279 

256,939 

93 

51 

16 

17,000,000 

261,613 

248,532 

95 

52 

17 

15,000,000 

244,995 

235,195 

96 

53 

18 

13,000,000 

212,329 

208,082 

98 

53 

19 

11,500,000 

200,054 

198,053 

99 

54 

20 

10,000,000 

185,710 

185,710 

100 

55 

21 

9,000,000 

167,139 

167,139 

100 

55 

22 

8,000,000 

159,080 

160,671 

101 

56 

23 

7,000,000 

149,345 

150,838 

101 

57 

24 

6,000,000 

128,010 

130,570 

102 

57 

25 

5,000,000 

114,680 

116,974 

102 

58 

26 

4,500,000 

111,240 

114,577 

103 

59 

27 

4,000,000 

98,880 

101.846 

103 

59 

28 

3,500,000 

93,425 

97,162 

104 

60 

29 

3,000,000 

86,640 

90,106 

104 

61 

30 

2,500,000 

72,200 

75,810 

105 

61 

31 

2,200,000 

68,842 

72,284 

105 

62 

32 

1,900,000 

64,492 

68,3162 

106 

63 

33 

1,600,000 

54,309 

57,568 

106 

63 

34 

1,300,000 

47,935 

51,290 

107 

64 

35 

1,100,000 

44,142 

47,232 

107 

65 

36 

900,000 

39,336 

42,483 

108 

66 

37 

800,000 

38,118 

41,167 

108 

67 

38 

750,000 

39,002 

42,512 

109 

68 

39 

700,000 

39,733 

43,309 

109 

69 

40 

650,000 

40,295 

44,324 

110 

70 

41 

600,000 

40,599 

44,659 

110 

71 

42 

550,000 

40,553 

45,014 

111 

72 

43 

500,000 

40,089 

44,499 

111 

73 

44 

450,000 

39,163 

43,863 

112 

74 

45 

400,000 

37,748 

42,278 

112 

75 

46 

350,000 

35,809 

40,464 

113 

76 

47 

325,000 

36,096 

40,788 

113 

77 

48 

300,000 

36,248 

41,323 

114 

78 

49 

275,000 

36,227 

41,299 

114 

79 

50 

250,000 

36,116 

41,533 

115 

80 

Totals 

801,900,000 

10,692,853 

8,557,242 

80 

49 

A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 

contracts - as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 

literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 


cent,  in  the  fiftieth  year.  The  expected 
mortality  was  calculated  at  the  average 
ages  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table. 

This  is  called  Table  A,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  actual  to  ex¬ 
pected  mortality  for  the  entire  business 
is  80  per  cent. 

This  table  shows  that  while  a  com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole  may  experience  a  mor¬ 
tality  of  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  table,  it  is  quite  possible  that  on 
all  the  old  business  the  mortality  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  table.  This  high 
mortality  on  the  old  business  is,  of 
course,  outweighed  by  the  favorable 
mortality  on  the  much  larger  amount 
of  new  business. 

Next,  The  Eastern  Underwriter  pre¬ 
sents  a  mortality  table  from  age  40, 
with  40  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  of  the 
American  table.  At  age  41  is  taken  50 
per  cent.;  at  age  52,  58  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  following  ages  there  is  used 
the  percentages  shown  in  Table  A.  For 
ages  89  and  over  there  is  used  115  per 
cent.  Next  there  is  worked  up  the 
commutation  columns  and  the  annuity 
values,  assuming  3  per  cent,  interest. 
From  these  annuity  values  there  is  cal¬ 
culated  ordinary  life  reserves,  on  the 
basis  of  $1,000.  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  first  uses  this  modified  table  to 
represent  a  table  allowing  for  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  selection  for  a  life  age  40  at 
entry.  From  age  40  on,  therefore,  this 
table  may  be  assumed  to  represent  a 
true  select  table,  the  mortality  not  be¬ 
ing  affected  by  any  entrants  at  other 
ages.  Working  out  the  reserves  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  modified  table,  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  has  compared 
them  with  the  regular  reserves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  experience  table, 
and  has  shown  the  results  in  Table  B. 


This  table  shows  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  mortality  for  the  early 
years  is  considerably  less  than  the 
American  table,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  on  an  average  amount  of  business 
the  mortality  for  the  whole  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  business  will  be  only  80  per  cent, 
of  the  table,  yet  by  the  adoption  of  this 
table,  following  closely  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  mortality  actually 
expected  year  by  year,  the  reserves 
have  been  quite  considerably  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  where  the  mortality  is  verv 
low  in  the  early  years  and  high  at  old 
ages  the  reserve  must  be  kept  in  hand 
m  order  to  provide  for  the  heavier  mor¬ 
tality  when  it  occurs.  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  calculate  the  reserves  on 
the  assumption  that  at  the  early  ages 
the  mortality  was  less  than  the  Ameri¬ 
ca11  table,  and  that  the  mortality 
equaled  the  American  table  at  the  older 
ages,  (but  if  such  calculations  were 
made  it  would  bo  found  that  the  result 
in  reserves  would  still  be  considerably 
m  excess  of  the  regular  reserves  of 
the  American  table. 

The  way  in  which  the  modified  table 
was  constructed  enables  me  to  make 
a®e°f  for  anotlier  purpose.  At  age 
50  I  have  assumed  the  mortality  to  be 
ll  pep  ^  of  ^e  American  table,  at 
age  60,  100  per  cent,  and  running  up  to 
15  per  cent,  at  the  older  ages.  From 
age  50  on  the  table  may  be  considered 
to  represent  a  table  similar  in  its  form 
to  the  regular  American  table;  that  is. 
a  non-select  table  showing  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  at  the  younger  and  a  higher  mor¬ 
tality  at  the  older  ages.  For,  at  age  50 
the  mortality  allowing  for  selection 
would  be  less  than  87  per  cent,  of  the 
American  table  the  first  year. 

Working  out  the  reserves  on  an  Ordi- 
nary  Life  poiicy  of  $1,000,  issued  at  age 
50,  it  will  be  seen  that  practically 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  such 
a  policy  the  reserves  would  be  higher 
according  to  the  modified  table  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  experience  ta- 
b  e.  These  reserves  are  shown  in  Ta- 

DIG  U. 

The  actuary  who  compiled  the  tables 
said :  T,he  figures  in  these  tables  show 

wnat  is  a  well-known  actuarial  fact, 
namely,  that  as  between  two  different 
mortality  tables  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
serve  required  by  each  table  depends 
more  upon  the  steepness  of  the  curve 
representing  the  rate  of  mortality  at 


Table  B 

Reserves  on  an  Ordinary  Life  Policy  of  $1,000,  issued  at  age  40, 


Year 

3  per 

American 

cent,  interest 

Modified  to 
allow  for  selection 
and  subsequently 

Excess  of 
Modified  over 

Experience 

higher  mortality 

American 

1 

15.86 

20.19 

4.33 

5 

83.54 

90.74 

7.30 

10 

177.20 

199.63 

22.43 

15 

278.40 

304.55 

26.15 

20 

383.47 

410.76 

27.29 

25 

488.02 

515.35 

27.33 

30 

586.99 

613.62 

26.63 

35 

676.14 

701.27 

25.13 

40 

757.78 

780.01 

22.23 

45 

832.60 

850.71 

18.11 

50 

898.68 

911.32 

12.64 

55 

946.12 

947.55 

1.43 

NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Organized  1850 


Purely  Mutual 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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GERMANIA  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Operated  Through  Medium  of  Life  Ex¬ 
tension  Institute — Policyholders 
Endorse  Idea 


The  Germania  Life  is  now  extending 
to  its  policyholders  a  Germania  Health 
Service,  which  is  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  Life  Extension  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.  The  Company  says: 

“We  decided  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  Germania  Health  Service  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  extended  experiment  among 
the  Company’s  Greater  New  York  poli¬ 
cyholders.  The  Health  Service  met 
with  most  favorable  response,  numer¬ 
ous  commendatory  letters  were  deceiv¬ 
ed  and  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  policyholders  sent  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  service.  The  number 
of  replies  received  should  not  in  any 
measure  express  the  full  importance  of 
the  service,  inasmuch  as  a  considera¬ 
ble  additional  percentage  of  policy¬ 
holders  will  no  doubt  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  general  subject  of  health 
conservation.” 

The  service  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
the  policyholder,  but  also  to  the  agent 
and  the  Company.  A  new  line  of  in¬ 
troduction  is  given  to  the  agent  by  the 
Germania  Health  Service,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  will  justify  itself  in  the  resultant 
saving  in  mortality  to  the  Company.” 


BACK  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Charles  J.  Edwards,  general  agent  of 
the  Equitable  Life,  is  back  from  South 
America,  where  he  had  interesting  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  land  of  the  Incas. 


IN  ITS  OWN  BUILDING 


United  States  Annuity  &  Life,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Moves  Into  Sixteen-Story 
Structure 


The  United  States  Annuity  &  Life,  of 
Chicago,  has  moved  into  its  new  home 
office  building,  a  sixteen-story  structure 
in  the  heart  of  the  “lopp”  or  business 
district  of  the  city,  where  it  occupies 
the  entire  twelfth  floor.  The  Company 
is  ten  years  old.  It  boasts  not  only 
of  $13, (M>0, 000  in  force,  but  also  of  the 
fact  that  82  per  cent,  of  its  business 
written  in  1913  was  renewed  during 
1914.  This  in  indicative  of  the  quality 
of  the  business  on  its  books. 

In  one  of  his  recent  letters  to  agents, 
Superintendent  of  Agents  H.  B.  Keck 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  this  year  is  above  normal  and 
that  the  indications  are  that  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  five  millions  will  surely  be  ac¬ 
complished  during  1915.  The  produc¬ 
tion  for  1914  was  $3,721,865.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  agency  ranks  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  quite  marked,  several 
appointments  of  note  having  been  an¬ 
nounced  since  the  start  of  the  new 
year. 


STATE  MUTUAL’S  BUSINESS 

The  State  Mutual  Life  of  Worcester 
keeps  up  its  progressive  spirit.  The 
business  production  for  February  and 
March  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  company  for  those  months,  and 
if  the  present  ratio  is  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  this  month,  the 
April  business  will  exceed  all  previous 
records. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  somethin®  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


E,  P.  MBLSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Tlee-Prealdent 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 


LOWER  MORTALITY  MEANS  HIGHER  RESERVE 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

Table  C 


Reserves  on  an  Ordinary  Life  Policy  of  $1,000,  issued  at  age  50, 
according  to  different  mortality  tables  and 
3  per  cent,  interest 

Modified  to  represent 
a  table  showing 


lower  mortality 

Excess  of 

American 

at  younger  and 

Modified  over 

Year 

Experience 

higher  at  older 

American 

1 

24,000 

25.82 

1.82 

5 

122.99 

131.09 

8.10 

10 

250.69 

263.79 

13.10 

15 

377.76 

394.47 

16.71 

20 

498.04 

517.25 

1921 

25 

606.39 

626.76 

20.37 

30 

705.61 

725.14 

19.53 

35 

796.55 

813.47 

16.92 

40 

876.87 

889.20 

12.33 

45 

934.52 

934.40 

.06 

each  age  than  upon  the  relative  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  rates  of  mortality  shown  by 
the  different  tables.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  few 
years  ago  upon  investigation  I  found 
that  a  table  supposed  to  represent  the 
higher  mortality  in  the  tropics  gave 
actually  lower  reserves  than  a  mortal¬ 
ity  table  supposed  to  represent  the  mor¬ 
tality  on  lives  living  in  a  temperate  cli¬ 
mate. 

“I  believe  it  is  true  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  at  the  younger  and 
middle  ages,  but  practically  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mortality  at  older  ages.  T 
suppose  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  improvement  in  sanitatian  and 
medical  and  surgical  science  has  pro¬ 
longed  the  lifetime  of  many  who  would 
have  died  in  the  early  or  middle  ages, 
so  that  these  same  lives  now  die  and 


keep  up  the  mortality  at  the  older  ages. 
If  this  be  true,  a  mortality  table  based 
upon  the  actual  experience  of  recent 
years  would  be  similar  in  form  to  the 
tables  I  have  illustrated,  and  it  would 
be  quite  natural  to  expect  such  tables 
to  show  slightly  higher  reserves  than 
the  American  table  now  so  generally  in 
use.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled 
question  that  the  present  reserves  are 
more  than  sufficient,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  concerned.” 


Armstrong,  Roth,  Cady  Co.,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  have  moved  to  handsome  new 
quarters  in  the  Marine  Bank  building, 
Buffalo. 


V.  A.  Bate,  a  large  producer,  is  now 
manager  of  the  United  States  Annuity 
and  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 

There  is  a  salaried  opening  for  the  right  man  to  act  as 
Agency  Supervisor  for  the  largest  Agency  of  an  old  Con¬ 
necticut  Company,  to  work  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  with  present  agency  force  and  secure  new  agents. 
Good  future  for  the  right  man.  Address,  stating  age  and 
giving  record,  AGENCY  SUPERVISOR,  care  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


April  30,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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50  PER  CENT.  OF  SAVINGS  LOST 

ARGUMENT  FOR  INCOME  POLICY 


During  Past  Five  Years  Swindlers  Have 
Taken  $351,000,000  From 
American  Public 

The  money  yearly  lost  by  the  failure 
of  business  enterprises  and  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  promotions  and  embezzlements 
amounts  to  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  savings  of  the  public,  says  the 
Travelers.  Continuing,  it  makes  the 
following  argument: 

Some  years  ago  the  Travelers  investi¬ 
gated  as  to  the  amount  of  insurance 
money  paid  to  women  and  found  that 
three-fifths  of  it  was  dissipated  within 
seven  years.  Unwise  investments  and 
wasteful  expenditures  were  account¬ 
able  for  far  greater  losses  than  the 
swindling  promoter,  although  only  such 
swindlers  as  were  arrested  by  the 
United  Stat  s  postal  authorities  in  1914 
for  misuse  of  the  mail  took  from  the 
American  public  during  the  last  five 
years  $351,000,000. 

There  is  in  all  business  a  constant 
mortality.  No  business  whether  old 
and  prosperous  or  young  and  promis¬ 
ing  has  any  guarantee  against  incom¬ 
petency,  dishonesty  or  changed  condi¬ 
tions  of  demand.  Some  are  always  fail¬ 
ing,  and  last  but  not  least,  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  investments,  is  the  amazing 
individual  extravagance  which  com¬ 
placently  oblivious  of  the  consequences, 
uses  each  year  a  part  of  the  capital. 
As  for  the  swindler,  as  the  “Outlook” 
recently  said,  “it  seems  only  necessary 
to  hold  out  some  alluring  promise  of 
impossible  profits  to  secure  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  through  the  mails.  Any  clever 
scoundrel  has  only  to  hire  a  room,  put 
in  a  desk,  and  open  his  morning  mail 
in  order  to  live  like  a  millionaire.” 
Add  to  these  facts  the  dishonest  trus¬ 
tee  and  the  multitude  of  unproductive 
investments  and  the  wide  magnitude 
and  effects  of  the  loss  become  apparent. 

It  was  the  result  of  a  study  of  these 
conditions  that  led  us  to  devise  the 
Monthly  Income  and  Income  Bond  poli¬ 
cies,  which  under  the  guaranteed  low 
cost  form  make  possible  the  purchase 
of  an  amount  of  insurance  which  will 
yield  at  the  death  of  the  insured  an 
adequate  income,  payable  monthly  if 
desired,  to  conform  with  the  habit  of 
women  who  receive  from  their  hus¬ 
bands  an  allowance  to  defray  house¬ 
hold  expenses.  Such  an  income  is  safe 
as  a  government'  pension,  regular  as 
the  first  of  the  month,  cannot  be  lost, 
diminished  or  diverted. 

The  flexibility  of  this  contract  adds 
greatly  to  its  value.  A  distinguished 
judge  of  probate  states  that  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  contested  wills  are  set  aside 
in  whole  or  part,  and  the  well  known 
legal  cynicism  that  no  lawyer  can  safe¬ 
ly  draw  his  own  will,  has  received  con¬ 
firmation  in  many  celebrated  cases  of 
lawyers  and  laymen  alike. 

Every  will  is  to  a  great  degree  in¬ 
flexible  and  the  great  diificulty  in  draw¬ 
ing  a  will  so  that  it  can  take  care  of  the 
possible  contingencies  which  may  arise, 
leads  often  to  confusion  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  litigation. 

The  Monthly  Income  policy  can  be 
made  so  flexible  as  to  meet  any  prob¬ 
able  change  of  condition.  For  instance, 
a  policy  of  $100  a  month  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  favor  of  the  wife.  If  the  insured 
does  not  wish  the  commuted  value  of 
the  monthly  instalments  which  she 
might  not  live  to  receive  paid  to  her 
estate,  he  may  provide  that  the  balance 
of  such  instalments  shall  be  paid  to 
his  son  or  daughter  as  a  monthly  in¬ 
come,  or  in  single  payment.  These 
contingencies  can  be  provided  for  in 
the  policy,  and  as  conditions  change 
the  policy  can  be  changed  without  ex¬ 
pense,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  will 
every  redraft  or  codicil  would  entail 
a  lawyer’s  fee. 

The  economic  advantages  and  safe¬ 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1144 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  Pre.id.ct 

January  1,  1915 


A**et*  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


guards  in  administration  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  these  contracts. 

The  administration  of  an  estate  en¬ 
tails  inheritance  taxes,  executor’s  fees, 
general  expenses,  charges  for  legal  ad¬ 
vice  and  probate  fees. 

The  Monthly  Income  policy  is  free 
from  such  charges.  The  companies  and 
trustees  are  not  responsible  for  loss 
or  depreciation  of  income  or  principal 
provided  they  have  invested  according 
to  the  law.  It  is  a  proverb  that  trus¬ 
tees  never  sell;  having  invested  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  they  rarely 
exercise  the  initiative  or  vigilance 
which  is  the  price  of  safety,  and  many 
trust  funds  like  very  old  men  suffer 
from  senile  decay. 

Under  a  Monthly  Income  policy  there 
can  he  no  loss  of  income  since  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  guaranteed  by  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  the  insuring  company. 

Trustees  charge  for  services  gener¬ 
ally  fixe  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

Under  the  Monthly  Income  policy 
there  are  no  charges  for  service. 


RE-INSTATED  INSURANCE 

The  amount  of  insurance  brought 
back  to  the  books  of  the  Phoenix  Na¬ 
tional  through  and  in  connection  with 
the  Re-instatement  Department  last 
year  was  $1,380,444,  an  increase  of 
57.7  per  cent. 

What  this  means  for  agencies  and 
individual  agents  is  indicated  by  these 
facts:  The  amount  in  premiums  was 
$35,000,  an  increase  of  64.2  per  cent.; 
and  much  the  largest  percentage  of  re¬ 
vivals  was  of  policies  on  which  renewal 
commissions  are  still  running. 

Incidentally,  It  is  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  that  of  the  kinds  of  policies  re-in¬ 
stated  50  per  cent,  were  Limited  Pre¬ 
mium  Life;  about  20  per  cent.  Annual 
Premium  Life;  Endowment,  slightly 
less. 


UP-STATE  MEETING 


Prominent  Speakers  Address  Capital 
Life  Underwriters’  Association 
in  Schenectady,  New  York 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Capital  District  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  the  Mohawk  Club 
in  Schenectady  a  few  days  ago.  Re¬ 
ports  were  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  Entertainment  Committee, 
which  suggested  the  next  meeting  be 
a  no-on  lunch,  anci  the  Committee  on 
Publicity  and  Education,  which  told  of 
the  series  of  lectures  now  being  given 
before  Albany  Business  College,  East¬ 
man  Business  College  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  Economics  Department  of  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

President  Phelps  gave  under  the  title 
of  “Mysteries”  a  brief  description  of 
how  this  campaign  of  lectures  and  the 
display  advertising  in  the  press  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  life  insurance  simpler  and 
better  appreciated  in  the  people’s  mind. 

James  H,  Callanan,  owner  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  the  first 
speaker,  discussed  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  finance  and  human  life. 
Chancellor  Charles  Alexander  Rich¬ 
mond,  of  Union  University,  dwelt  on 
the  need  for  National  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual  insurance.  It  would  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  spirit  of  thrift  in  place  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  for  the  strife  of  busi- 
less  competition  and  class  war,  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  point  of  view  of 
the  other  side,  and  agree  upon  a  basis 
of  mutual  progress. 

Joseph  C.  Behan,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual,  in 
a  “live  wire”  talk  outlined  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  successful  insurance 
man — sincerity  and  fair  dealing  with 
the  customer.  He  urged  the  men  to  set 
the  standard  for  other  businesses  to 
follow. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


ANOTHER  JOINS  GREAT  ARMY 


OLDEST  FRATERNAL  IN  TROUBLE 


New  York  Department  to  Liquidate 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Work¬ 
men,  State  of  New  York 


The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  oldest  fraternal  so- 
ciey  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
liquidated  and  the  members  re-insured 
by  the  same  order  in  Connecticut.  The 
New  York  Insurance  Department  has 
charge  of  the  liquidation,  and  will  be 
able  to  pay  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
outstanding  claims. 

The  following  figures  were  gleaned 
from  a  report  to  former  Superintend¬ 
ent  Frank  Hasbrouck  of  the  Society’s 
financial  condition  by  Examiner  John 
J.  Diefendorf: 

On  January  31,  1915,  the  ledger  as¬ 
sets  showed: 

Cash  in  bank .  $83,745.76 

Cash  in  office .  114.07 


Total  ledger  assets .  $83,859.83 

Non-ledger  assets,  assess¬ 
ments  in  course  of  collec¬ 
tion  .  $9,746.24 

Total  admitied  assets .  73,606.07 

Gross  amount  of  death  claims 

due  and  unpaid .  449,049.24 

Deduct  amount  paid  on  same 
from  emergency  fund .  156,105.74 


Net  amount  due  and  un¬ 
paid  .  $292,943.50 

Death  claims  approved  and 

not  due  .  53,192.00 

Death  claims  reported  and 

not  approved  .  32,010.00 

Doubtful  claims  .  4,500.00 

Total  death  claims .  382,645.50 

Accrued  bills  unpaid .  6.39 

Total  liabilities  .  382,651.89 

Excess  liabilities  over  admit¬ 
ted  assets  .  309,045.82 

Income  and  disbursements  for  twelve 
months  ending  January  31,  1915. 
Balance  ledger  assets,  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1914 .  $72,756.98 

Mortuary  assessments  .  118,263.15 

Dues  and  per  capita  tax .  5,323.52 

Exchange  .  14.30 

Interest  on  bank  deposits...  1,801.49 


Total  income  .  $125,402.45 

Total  .  $198,159.43 

Death  claims,  salaries  for  offi¬ 
cers,  rent,  legal  and  office 
expense  and  flower  trib¬ 
utes,  amounted  to  a  total 

disbursement  of  .  $134,299.60 

Balance  ledger  assets  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1915  .  $63,859.83 

The  assets  of  the  society  are  divided 
among  the  Beneficiary  Fund,  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  and  the  Expense  Fund. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1868  and 
the  New  York  Lodge  in  1874.  The  fra¬ 
ternal  has  turned  over  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  $100,000,  which  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  accrued  claims,  paying 
about  30  per  cent,  of  them.  There  are 
1,706  members  carrying  insurance  for 
$2,187,113.20. 


CUNNINGHAM  WITH  MONTANA 

The  Montana  Life  has  entered  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  a  tour  of  the 
State  is  being  made  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  Harry  R.  Cunningham,  formerly 
insurance  commissioner  of  Montana. 
H.  W.  Newton,  of  the  Guernsey-Newton 
Company  of  Spokane,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  for  eastern 
Washington.  Mr.  Newton  is  one  of  the 
best  known  insurance  men  in  this  city, 
lie  manages  a  large  general  agency 
that  represents  leading  fire  insurance 
companies  and  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company. 


G.  W.  Martindale,  a  well-known  edu- 
eator,  who  represented  the  Central  Life 
of  Des  Moines  as  manager  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  office  for  several  years,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  secretary  of  the  Fir<st 
National  Life  of  Pierre,  S.  D„  and  he 
has  removed  to  that  city. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


A  short  time  ago, 
A  Story  while  out  with  one  of 

of  the  agents  in  a  de- 

Two  Farmers  tached  assistancy  so 

liciting  a  number  of 
farmers  for  ordinary  insurance,  F.  E. 
Mason,  an  ordinary  instructor  of  the 
Prudential,  called  on  two  farmers  who 
lived  on  adjoining  farms,  with  only  a 
roadway  between  them. 

The  farm  on  the  left  was  well  kept 
and  showed  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
house  and  barns  were  in  good  repair. 
The  owner  evidently  believed  in  the  old 
adage  that  the  “early  bird  catches  the 
worm,’’  and  that  if  he  wished  to  reap 
a  harvest,  he  must  first  till  the  ground 
and  sow  the  seed.  We  found  him  out 
in  one  of  his  fields,  sowing  grain  for 
next  year’s  harvest.  After  explaining 
our  purpose  in  calling  upon  him,  he 
said  that  as  everything  had  been  pros¬ 
perous  with  him,  he  would  take  out  an 
Endowment  policy  with  us. 

The  farm  on  the  right  of  the  road 
bore  evidences  of  having  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  house  and  barns  were 
fast  going  to  ruin,  indicating  that  their 
owner  believed  in  letting  things  take 
care  of  themselves.  He  could  not  take 
out  life  insurance,  for  the  reason  that 
the  season  had  been  very  poor  with  him 
and  he  complained  of  the  hard  times  of 
the  farmer. 

Here  were  two  farmers  living  side  by 
side.  The  same  sunlight,  the  same  rain 
and  the  same  dew  fell  on  both  farms 
alike,  yet  one  man  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest,  while  the  other  man  reaped 
only  a  harvest  of  weeds  and  thistles. 
What  was  the  difference  between  the 
two  men?  Mr.  Mason  draws  the  fol¬ 
lowing  moral: 

“There  is  a  good  lesson  here  for  the 
man  on  the  debit.  In  every  district  we 
find  some  men  who  are  like  the  first 
farmer.  Their  debits  are  well  taken 
care  of.  They  have  a  low  percentage 
of  arrears  and  high  advance  payments. 
Their  increase  in  both  Industrial  and 
Ordinary  is  of  the  best,  and  they  are 
leaders  in  their  district.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  tilling  the  ground  and  sowing 
the  seed  of  true  Prudentialism,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  are  reaping  the 
harvest;  while  there  are  others  in  the 
sendee  that  are  like  the  second  farmer; 
their  debits  are  sadly  neglected;  their 
arrears  are  high  and  their  advance  pay¬ 
ments  low,  and  they  have  hardly  enough 
increase,  either  Industrial  or  Ordinary, 
to  keep  their  debits.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  men?  There 
may  be  only  a  roadway  between  the  two 
debits,  both  covering  the  same  grounds. 
One  is  a  successful  man  and  a  leader 
in  his  district.  The  other  is  a  failure 
and  a  tail-ender  in  his  district.  The 
first  agent  has  ambition  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  business  and  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  unless  he  can  be  the  leader;  the 
other  agent  lacks  ambition  and  is  satis¬ 
fied  if  he  can  only  hold  his  position  at 
the  tail  end.” 

•  *  * 

The  master  salesman  is  the 
The  man  who  can  master  men 

Right  and  through  this  mastery 
Key  control  the  sale,  says  Eugene 
Arnett. 

Mastery  of  men  comes  only  through 
understanding  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  get  locked  out  of  your 
own  home  because  you  had  lost  or  for¬ 
gotten  your  key? 

Did  you  ever  start  to  canvass  a  man 
you  thought  was  a  cinch  and  the  longer 
you  talked  the  further  away  you  got? 
His  mind  was  just  as  securely  locked 
as  your  front  door  and  you  were  with¬ 
out  the  key. 

There  is  a  special  key  to  everybody’s 
mind,  like  others  yet  unlike,  and  if  you 
wish  to  become  a  successful  writer  of 
insurance,  a  master  salesman,  it  is  your 


business  to  know  the  right  key  and 
use  it. 

You  blame  yourself  alone  for  the  loss 
of  your  door-key,  but  the  blame  is  just 
as  surely  yours  and  not  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  when  you  fail  to  use  the  right 
key  to  your  prospect’s  mind. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
is  a  science  which  in  this  day  all  who 
wish  may  learn.  For  ages  it  has  been 
regarded  a  black  art  and  the  reader  of 
men  a  close  relative  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  But  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century,  character  analysis  on 
a  scientific  basis  with  practical  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  brought  into  good  re¬ 
pute  and  he  who  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  the  study  to-day  has  but  himself  to 
blame  in  lack  of  benefits. 

Know  men’s  minds  by  study,  ob¬ 
servation  and  contact.  Know  them 
sympathetically  if  you  wish  the  quick¬ 
est  and  best  results.  And  knowing 
them,  fit  the  right  key  of  your  c'anvass 
to  the  mind  of  your  prospect  and  you 
will  swing  wide  open  the  magic  door 
of  Desire. 

*  *  * 

It  is  only  natural  that 
Says  Imitate  the  activities  of  Billy 
Billy  Sunday  and  the  tremen- 
Sunday  dous  audiences  that  he 
draws  should  inspire 
life  insurance  superintendents  and 
others  to  use  him  as  a  text  for  agency 
talks.  The  New  York  Life  said  this 
week: 

Don’t  imagine  that  a  prelude  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  get  started.  Don’t 
try  to  think  up  a  story.  You’re  not 
selling  a  gold  brick  but  double  gold 
eagles.  Go  at  it  with  the  zeal  that  is 
born  of  the  knowledge  (1)  that  life  in¬ 
surance  meets  the  absolute  need  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten.  (2)  That  it  is 
about  the  only  commodity  on  earth 
that  has  not  gone  up  in  price.  (3)  That 
it  can  show  a  greater  record  of  actual 
good  accomplished  than  any  of  the 
great  businesses  inaugurated  since 
time  began. 

Get  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Open 
your  soul  to  the  length,  breadth,  depth 
and  height  of  it.  Think  of  its  solidity, 
how  it  stands  in  a  crisis  like  a  solid 
rock. 

Banks  close,  banks  break,  stocks 
tumble.  Real  estate  ventures  go  to 
smash.  Businesses  go  up  in  smoke.  A 
war  undreamed  of  in  the  vastness  of 
its  proportions  unsettles  the  business 
fabric  of  the  whole  world.  Life  insur¬ 
ance  maintains  its  integrity  undisturb¬ 
ed  and  goes  straight  along,  paying  mil¬ 
lions  to  widows  and  orphans  and  to 
people  while  they  yet  live.  (See  the 
Nutshell  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  herewith.) 

It  is  the  one  thing  that  men  need,  it 
is  humanity’s  universal  requirement, 
and  you,  an  agent,  are  sent  out  to  sell 
it.  Then  hold  up  your  head,  look  your 
candidate  squarely  in  the  eye,  and 
speak  to  him  with  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence. 

Then,  too,  you  must  get  this  great 
business  on  your  brain.  Here  you  must 
be  real,  yourself.  You  can’t  simulate, 
act  a  part,  pretend  that  you  believe 
when  you  don’t  believe.  If  you  try  this 
your  speech  will  betray  you.  The  mag¬ 
netic  man  is  the  one  who  believes 
something.  Billy  Sunday  in  Paterson, 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities  moves 
men  because  he  is  aflame  with  a  heart- 
deep  belief  in  the  cause  he  advocates. 
He  gets  an  idea  into  his  brain  and  it 
sways  him,  it  takes  possession  of  him, 
it  jumps  across  like  an  electric  spark 
into  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  those 
who  sit  in  the  seats  in  front  of  him. 

You  and  I  know  life  insurance  men 
of  the  Sunday  type  who  move  others 
because  of  the  belief  that  surges  with¬ 
in  them  in  respect  to  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  this  their  calling. 


Men  go  into  the  field,  some  men, 
with  only  vague  ideas  concerning  its 
wonderful  potentialities  in  the  family, 
the  home,  and  business.  Or,  if  fami¬ 
liar  with  its  history  and  the  technicali¬ 
ties  that  attend  it,  they  have  failed  to 
catch  its  inner  spirit.  What  the  can¬ 
vasser  needs  most  is  the  sense  of  what 
life  insurance  really  does.  Let  him 
think  of  it  as  protection;  how  it  stands 
in  the  storm;  how  easily  it  is  to  be 
had;  how  it  becomes  at  once  an  es¬ 
tate;  how  it  stays  where  the  living 
man  puts  it  and  is  found  there  when 
he  is  dead. 

When  one  permits  such  sentiments 
to  take  possession  of  him  he  becomes 
a  Wm.  A.  Sunday  as  he  goes  out  among 
men.  We  admire  the  marvelous,  dyna¬ 
mic,  insistent  force  with  which  Billy 
Sunday  drives  his  principles  into  those 
in  front  of  him  and  makes  them  move. 
*  *  * 

Study,  thought  and  ac- 
Words  tion  is  the  trinity  that 
That  pulls  in  life  insurance. 

Bring  Luck  Study,  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  enable  the  small 
producer  to  become  the  big  producer. 


They’ll  make  you  see  and  get  busi¬ 
ness  from  right  under  the  noses  of 
those  who  do  not  study  and  think  and 
act  as  much  as  you  do. 

Study  of  your  business  and  prospects 
will  open  your  eyes  to  good  things  that 
you  are  now  blind  to.  Careful,  deep 
thought  upon  your  work  will  reinforce 
your  power  and  make  every  talk  more 
effective.  Action  in  seeing  as  many 
prospects  as  possible — action  in  getting 
the  signatures — completes  enabling 
you  to  become  a  great  producer. 

Keep  these  three  words  eternally  be¬ 
fore  your  mind’s  eye — 

Study!  Thought!  Action! — Interna¬ 
tional  Life  Man. 


Karl  Bitter,  the  famous  sculptor 
killed  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York  City,  was  in¬ 
sured  for  $10,000  in  the  Prudeptial. 


The  Surety  Fund  Life  of  Minneapolis 
will  go  on  a  stock  basis. 


J.  J.  Tyndall  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  El  Paso  Underwriters’ 
Association. 
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Crowned  With  Success 
1914  Achievements 


Gains  made  during  year 

Surplus . $  834,026.52 

Income .  1,383,535.54 

Admitted  Assets..  5,069,774.67 
Insurance  in  Force  25,284,868. 00 

The  actual  death  losses  incurred  on 
$400,637,613.00  of  insurance  was  only 

55.2% 

of  the  Expected  Mortality  according 
to  the  American  Experience  Table. 


Gross  Interest  earned  on  mean 
ledger  assets  of  $97,995,842.29  was 

6.38% 

or  1  and  7/t,  times  the  amount  required 
to  maintain  the  reserve  on  existing 
policies. 


Dividends  apportioned  and  payable 
to  policyholders  during  1915, 

$3,656,585.74 

Equal  to  27%  of  the  total  premiums 
received  on  both  participating  and 
non-participating  business. 


The  War  Proof  character  of  the 
Company’s  investments  conclusively 
proven.  Not  a  dollar  of  fluctuation 
or  shrinkage  in  over  seventy-six  mil¬ 
lions  of  mortgage  loans.  Demonstra¬ 
ting  that  the  best  security  on  earth  is 
the  earth  itself.  An  average  value 
of  over  $3 .75  of  carefully  selected 
farm  lands  secures  each  $1.00  in¬ 
vested. 


Benefits  to  Policyholders 

Death  losses  and  ma¬ 
turing  endowments$6,064,767 .55 
Dividends  and 

other  payments .  5,243,433.64 

Increase  in  reserve 

and  special  funds..  4,587,852.10 

Total  Benefits . $ 15,896,053.29 

The  benefits  to  policyholders 
equal  $1.25  for  each  $1.00  of 
premium  paid. 

For  complete  financial  statement 
and  booklet  entitled  “The  Choice  of 
Company,”  address 
Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agents. 
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Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 
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LOVING  CUP  GIVEN  TO  WALLIS  AGENCY 

Won  Contest  with  Philadelphia  Agency  in  Three  Months’ 
Campaign — Luncheon  in  Philadelphia 


Members  of  the  New  York  City 
agency  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia  on  Saturday 
and  were  the  guests  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  agency,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  the 
Bellevue-Stratford.  The  two  agencies 
had  been  in  a  contest  to  write  the  most 
business  during  January,  February  and 
March,  the  Wallis  Agency  winning  by 

$100,000. 

Heretofore,  the  Philadelphia  Agency 
has  led  all  other  agencies  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  C.  M.  Hunsicker,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  toastmaster  at  the  luncheon, 
declared  that  the  Quaker  City  contin¬ 
gent  would  take  first  place  again.  This 
statement  was  challenged  by  the  New 
York  contingent,  and  another  contest 
may  be  expected.  . 

At  the  luncheon  Saturday  brief  talks 


individual,  and  the  outward  sign  and 

manifestation  of  the  pledge  to  insure 
that  safety  was  in  drinking  from  the 
same  cup,  the  participant  holding  up 
his  drawn  sword  in  token  of  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  make  the  pledge  good. 

“This  was  the  policy  of  protection 
of  that  day.  What  is  the  loving  cup 
ot  protection  of  this  day?  Is  it  not  the 
life  insurance  contract  whereby  the  in¬ 
surers  of  the  company  contribute  to 
the  protection  and  ultimate  care  and 
safety  of  the  individual  family?  No 
harm  can  befall  the  dependents  of  the 
well  insured.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  bread  winner  is  not  missed, 
none  can  fill  his  place;  but  in  the  tru¬ 
est,  noblest  sense  the  love  of  the  lover 
lives  on.  The  loving  cup  is  not  drained 
of  its  blessing  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but 


THE 


were  made  by  President  Talbot,  Vtee- 
President  Quinn  and  others,  includ  ng 
Professor  Mahoney,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Wallis,  upon 
being  presented  as  winner  of  the  con¬ 
test  with  the  silver  loving  cup,  Vice- 
President  Quinn  being  the  donor,  made 
an  eloquent  speech,  during  which  he 
drew  a  powerful  simile  between  life  in¬ 
surance  service  and  beneficence,  and 
the  symbolism  for  which  the  loving 
cup  stands. 

The  New  York  staff  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  give  credit  to  the  Company  s 
pension  income  policy  for  the  success 
they  scored.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
clinchers  for  business  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  field. 

Mr.  Wallis  in  concluding  said  in 
part:  “And  gentlemen,  after  all  is  not 
the  loving  cup  the  truest  and  most 
beautiful  symbol  of  our  profession?  If 
1  had  my  way  the  loving  cup  would  be 
indelibly  engraved  on  the  face  of  every 
life  insurance  policy  in  the  land.  Ori¬ 
ginally  the  drinking  from  the  loving 
cup  was  the  covenant  of  friendship  and 
allegience,  even  unto  sacrifice.  It  was 
the  compact  of  the  many  that  assured 
safety  to  the  individual,  to  his  home, 
to  his  kindred.  The  protection  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  burden  of  responsibility 
in  making  that  protection  sure  were 
borne  by  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


it  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  cup  begins 
to  overflow  in  sweetest,  tenderest  min¬ 
istries  in  the  most  practical  way.  Life 
insurance  is  indeed  the  golden  loving 
cup  of  human  affection  overflowing 
with  the  red  blood  of  heart’s  devotion 
and  sacrifice  for  those  whom  it  loves. 

“If  then  life  insurance  is  the  loving 
cup  of  man’s  devotion  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  his  family,  then  are  not  you  and 
I  the  cup-bearers  of  that  devotion?  Is 
it  not  by  our  instrumentality  that  this 
loving  cup  is  put  into  thousands  of 
homes?  Ours  is  a  sacred  calling,  in¬ 
deed  a  business  of  broad  humanitarian- 
ism.  While  it  is  a  business  mission  yet 
it  is  sacred  as  man’s  devotion  and 
woman’s  tears.  Sacred  as  human  hope 
and  human  love.  As  cup  bearers  we 
hold  in  our  hands  not  our  interest 
alone,  not  the  interest  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  only,  but  the  interest  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  bereaved.  It  is  by 
our  hands  that  the  love  of  him  who 
dies  still  lives,  and  if  we  are  true  and 
diligent  to  our  trust  as  cup-bearers  of 
insurance  we  become  priests  of  charity 
and  love  and  all  the  sweetest  and 
noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul. 
And  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it  all  is 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  this  loving  cup  of  mercy  and  good 
will  been  so  generously  and  universal¬ 
ly  received  by  mankind  as  at  the  pres 
ent  day.”  


FORM  THREE  ASSOCIATIONS 

H.  H.  Ward  and  W.  D.  Mead  Back  from 
Trip — Boise,  Butte  and  Spokane 
Organized 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

. .  —  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  15)14: 

.  *11,138,324.57 

Assets- .  9,410,570.62 

Liabilities . .  1,727,653.95 

Capital  and  Surplus .  99.256.046.00 

Insurance  in  Force . . ;  •;;; .  15  423  933.48 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organisation . .  annually 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over .  T 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


OF  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


ACCURACY 


BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ’ 


g  San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 

loin  .  *426,085.00 

iSli;  .  485,915.57 

1912  543,004.04 

1913:::::::: .  eo7,788.u 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  *2,629,020,00 

1911*  4,083,650.00 

1912:: .  4,715,584.00 

1913 .  6,134,044.00 


INTEGRITY 

Men  of  character  ami  ability  can  secure  agency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


Hubert  H.  Ward,  of  Portland  and 
Seattle,  ex-president  of  the  National 


Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life,  and  William  D. 
Mead,  ex-president  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Underwriters’  Association,  general 
agent  for  Washington  for  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life,  have  just  completed  a  trip 
through  Idaho,  Montana  and  eastern 


Washington  in  the  interests  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers.  Very  enthusiastic  meetings  were 
held  at  Boise,  Ida.;  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
Spokane,  Wash.,  where  the  local  men 
were  addressed  by  their  visiting  guests 
on  the  association  movement  and  its 
benefits.  At  the  above  named  cities 
three  new  associations  were  organized, 
applications  being  sent  to  the  National 
Association  as  follows: 

The  Boise,  Idaho,  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association. 

The  Butte,  Montana,  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association. 

The  Spokane,  Wash.,  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association. 

These  three  associations  all  started 
out  in  a  most  promising  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  three  cities  men¬ 
tioned  where  associations  were  formed, 


Messrs.  Ward  and  Mead  visited  several 

other  cities  and  did  preliminary  work 
for  local  associations  at  Pocatello, 
Ida.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Great  Falls, 
Mont.;  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  It  is  hoped  that  associ¬ 
ations  may  be  formed  in  some  of  these 
cities  prior  to  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters.  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Mead  were  gone  from  their  homes 
eight  nights,  six  of  which  were  spent 
on  sleeping  cars,  making  their  various 
connections. 

Frank  W.  Simmons,  district  manager 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  led  all  Connecticut 
agents  of  the  Company  in  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  written  last  year.  Fred  S. 
Moody,  of  Stamford,  won  second  prize. 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


paper’s  decision  that  what  the  life  in¬ 
surance  fraternity  wanted  was  facts, 
not  editorials,  seemed  to  win  general 
commendation,  judging  by  the  number 
of  letters  received  in  this  office  from 
This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub-  underwriters  of  national  prominence, 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern  Praising  The  Eastern  Underwriter  for 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor-  its  news  service  in  reporting  the  events 
poration,  office  and  place  0/  business  a*'  Albany  and  New  York  City  so  thor- 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City.  oughly  and  in  many  instances  exclu- 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  1 3.  F.  sively. 

Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley,  Now,  consider  for  a  moment  the  pos- 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers  sibility  of  taking  a  partisan  position. 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele-  What  would  have  been  the  result? 
phone  21/97  John.  Should  The  Eastern  Underwriter  usurp 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single  Bie  Privileges  of  the  legislature  and 


copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  i,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


say  that  the  Metropolitan,  Prudential, 
Travelers  and  Connecticut  General 
were  wrong,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department?  If  so,  at  what 
period  were  they  wrong?  When  the 
~  flrst  amendment  was  introduced? 

tak-imo  OTnTC  When  the  substitute  amendments  were 

b  introduced?  When  the  compromise 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re-  was  reached?  The  paper  would  have  had 

ceived  a  letter  from  a  prominent  life  to  change  position  three  times.  Should 

underwriter,  which  is  published  here-  it  say  that  these  companies  were  right’ 
with,  because  it  reflects  a  thought  ex-  Or,  was  it  not  a  strictly  actuarial  cfues- 

pressed  on  several  occasions  since  the  tion  to  be  decided  by  the  legislature? 

beginning  of  the  controversy  in  Albany 

J  L  ne  scnism  over  expenses  in  life  in- 
over  the  amendment  to  the  Armstrong  surance  iw  ,, 

]aws  6  surance  is  by  no  means  the  only  in¬ 

ternal  issue  in  the  insurance  business. 


HAMILTON  FISH 


laws. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 
The  entire  life  insurance  fraternity 
has  been  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  proceedings  at  Albany,  before 
legislative  committees,  and  in  the 
propaganda  disseminated  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  expenses  of  doing  bu¬ 
siness.  I  notice  that  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  did  not  take  sides,  and 
neither  did  other  papers.  Do  you 
not  think  this  was  an  occasion 
when  the  issue  was  important 
enough  for  you  to  have  gone  on 
record  emphatically  against  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  one  company  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  seek  special  legislation  to 
enable  it  to  have  an  advantage  over 
other  companies  in  the  transaction 
of  its  business? 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  believes 
that  the  real  function  of  an  insurance 
paper  is  to  print  the  current  news  of 


- -  me  insurance  nusiness.  .  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  a  leading  figure 

Is  it  the  province  of  the  insurance  h  „  NeJ  York  Assembly,  is  one  of 
naper,  to  w  that  the  Texa,  con, pa-  BoIgT  t?e  ^ 

",es  are  riSht  or  wrong  in  their  atti-  others  being  Walter  Beinecke  and  Alan 
tude  regarding  investments  of  foreign  B'  Corey.  Mr.  Fish,  who  represents 
companies?  Should  they  attempt  to  .Patnam  County  in  the  Assembly,  was 

say  what  agent  is  legitimate  and  what  tered'^TOrd^’iml11  After^thrTe 
agent  is  illegitimate  when  the  question  years  of  study  he  was  graduated  with 
of  licensing  arises?  Shall  they  say  that  a  cum  lau_de  degree  in  political  science, 
the  fire  brokers  should  be  eliminated  f.moag  bis  otber  distinctions  was  his 
because  their  competitors,  the  agents,  ’Varsky  PwtSlf  Team' in^he^TS 
complain  of  losing  business  to  the  bro-  1909.  Immediately  after  his  gradua- 
kers?  Shall  they  say  that  small  com-  Bon  he  was  appointed  assistant  in- 
panies  are  finding  it  harder  to  exist  ?trfuctor.  -n  Government  at  Harvard, 
than  formerly,  and  the  insured  s„a„  ZTA  TSS 

patronize  only  large  companies?  Shall  father,  Hamilton  Fish,  who  was  repre- 
they  say  that  certain  accident  compa-  sen.tative  in  Congress  for  the  district  of 
nies  are  not  so  safe  as  other  companies  Putaam  County  is  a  part.  Nomi- 

which  issue  less  liberal  policies?  Shall  sive  party  in  1 913™ Mr.  dish's  nornffia- 

the  business,  coupled  with  the  presen-  1  J  Sld6S  Wlth  Um°n  fire  insur’  ^WaS  endorsed  by  the  Democrats, 

tation  of  attractive  and  timely  articles  f^®  COmpanies  against  non-union  fire  fnd  be  ^wfn^ed H® a  member 
a  ,.  ,  y  uiucies  insurance  companies’  Shall  thn,,  ,  .  .  e  r°k°wing  committees:  Elec- 

of  an  educational  nature  which  will  aid  Dreach  that  th  a  •’  b  ?  th  y  tricity,  Gas  and  Water  Supply  and 
insurance  agents  in  selling  insurance  fn^'e  to  Americ.  «  S‘“" 

and  in  arriving  at  a  better  understand  American  fire  insurance  com-  *  *  * 

ing  of  their  business.  It  does  not  be  rather  than  companies  coun-  Rowan  J.  Kopelman,  for  fifteen  years 

lieve  that  it  is  the  mission  of  an  ina„r.  tneS  naw  at  War  with  each  °ther?  ,of  tbe  tNew  York  Life  in  Eu- 

ance  paper  to  take  sides  in  strictly  in-  co^1  they  argue  against  re-insurance  day  ’of  last' week’  IiTgave  an° interest’ 
ternal  fights  between  companies  and  b°  ”JJanieS  because  they  take  away  the  ing  interview  to  the  New  York  Times 
companies,  between  companies  and  ~!  T  °f  domesUc  companies?  upon  hls  return.  He  said  that  he  would 

agents,  between  agents  and  brokers  ^a11  they  criticise  fire  companies  fifte/n  Eur°pe’  as  he  regarded 

Such  partisan  shin  u,™,u  _ .'  wntmg  jumbo  lines  or- pass  judgment  one  American  toVi  ^d®  &S  en0ugh  for 

tinn  9  b7  LIU. 


Such  partisanship  would  not  only  not  „  a  ■  ■ 

answer  any  effective  purpose  but  would  The  6™riting  abllRies?  ,  ,  . 

open  the  doors  to  attacks  upon  compa-  thnt  tho  Underwnter  believes  George  Richards,  Dickinson  W. 

nies  and  all  of  the  evils  which  have  ,  *  4  aFe  questl0ns  tbat  are  not  R'chards,  Francis  O.  Affeld,  Jr.,  and 

been  connected  with  that  brand  of  &  trade  publicati°n  to  decide;  that  ™hk,n8^e™  ^  f°rmed  the  part‘ 

Journal, sm,  nug  whlch  ,  "L™y  "  *"•»  .<*  "“'»>»«■  *»  SSSS  tS'S  5?  55? 

rapidly  growing  into  relics  of  a  period  r  °th  *  Way'  Prmt  ab°Ut  tbe  dlf‘  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  will 

regarding  which  the  least  said  the  1  °PT°n  When  they  arise;  ?ontinue  to  give  special  attention  to 

better.  glve  all  tbe  facts  without  color.  You  insurance  law.  The  members  of  the 

When  the  eontmvorc  f  ...  cant  St°P  the  Eur°Pean  war  with  edi-  frm  have  been  in  insurance  prac- 

'  *  ,  *he  c°ntr°versy  at  Albany  torials,  nor  can  you  reform  the  fnsur-  nsrin  many  years’  the  two  scnior 
stated  l  he  Eastern  Underwriter  re-  ance  business  through  printer’s  ink  JohL^ ^  Hean880®1*^1??  With  the  ,ate 
cognized  its  importance  and  decided  to  -  P  S  1Dk'  „n?ier  ih  « d’  Untl1  hls  death  in  1911- 

print  as  fully  as  possible  all  angles  of  expression  of  policy  does  not  JgJfJ  e^°f1  Ricbards  & 

..to  situation.  „  ga,e  the  ^  ?>«•  Uuderwriter  0,* 

ciation’s  viewpoint,  the  Metropolitan  •  “ot.gve  forcible  editorial  expres-  Affeld  and  Sowers  are  'prominent 

and  Prudential  viewpoint  the  view-  l°  interesting  matters  that  come  among  the  younger  generation  of  in- 

point  of  the  competitors  of  those  com  UP’  H1  th®  business-  Tt  faas  never  been  surance  lawyers.  ^ 

Iianies,  and  particularly  actuarial  opin-  SP®^  US  mind  ln  the  past  George  H.  Collett,  speed  kina  of  tbe 

■ons  of  various  shades.  One  week  ten  future  Tt  d  ^  t0  d°  S°  in  the  r®^6’  6XP6rt  tenni"  Player  boxer 

columns  of  matter  were  printed.  Anoth-  1  '  Tt  does  mean-  however,  that  in  Barney  Oldfield  of  the  insurance  busi¬ 

er  week  almost  as  much  material  This  C&SeS  °f  strictly  internal  controversies  “S®'aind  last:  but  in  no  wise  the  least, 

tenal.  This  it  intends  to  keep  hands  off  p lgel?i  f°r  the  State  Mutua 

Llfe  at  Providence,  leads  the  personal 


producers  of  the  State  Mutual  thus  far 
in  1915. 

* *  *  • 

Emmett  F.  Dwyer,  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bankers’  Life  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  led  other  agents  of  the 
company  in  his  first  month  with  the 
company— ending  March  10,  1915. 

Rather  unusual.  He  explains  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  follows:  ‘‘I  have  had  fourteen 
years’  experience  selling  goods  on  the 
road,  and  I  have  been  successful  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  confidence  in  my  line. 

I  have  never  sold  a  man  anything  I 
could  not  stand  back  of  and  I  have 
never  made  an  untrue  statement  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  business.  I  pin  my  faith  to 
the  time-honored  proverb  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.” 

*  *  * 

Edgar  C.  Fowler,  superintendent  of 
agencies  for  the  State  Mutual  Life,  is 
making  a  short  tour  of  the  Southern 
agencies  of  the  Company.  He  will  be 
gone  about  two  weeks. 

*  *  * 

Frank  M.  Dallam,  who  has  figured 
largely  in  Republican  party  politics  of 
Washington  the  last  few  years,  serving 
as  secretary  to  the  two  last  Republican 
governors,  has  been  appointed  a  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines 

by  the  Company’s  northwest  superin¬ 
tendent,  H.  R.  Fenstamaker.  Mr.  Dal¬ 
lam  was  a  Spokane  newspaper  man, 
and  with  his  father  founded  the  Oro- 
ville  Gazette,  always  keeping  in  the 
forefront  of  Republican  party  politics. 
Mr.  Dallam’s  acquaintance  is  State 
wide,  and  he  has  spent  much  time  at 
the  State  capital.  His  territory  will 
be  the  counties  of  southwestern  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  office  opened  by  Mr.  Dal¬ 
lam  being  a  new  one. 

*  *  * 

Edward  O’Connor,  of  O’Connor  Bros., 
who  represent  the  Firemen’s  of  New¬ 
ark,  and  other  companies  in  Hornell, 

N.  Y„  was  associated  for  two  years’ 
with  Jesse  S.  Phillips,  the  new  insur¬ 
ance  superintendent  of  New  York, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Robbins,  Brown  &  Phillips.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
this  wreek:  “Mr.  Phillips  is  a  man  of 
great  legal  ability,  good  character  and 
a  person  generally  liked  by  everyone 
with  whom  he  has  ever  come  into  con¬ 
tact,  and  he  is  strictly  honest.  I  feel 
from  my  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  him  that  the  people  of  New  York 
State  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  ob¬ 
taining  such  a  man  for  the  head  of  the 
Insurance  Department.” 

*  *  * 

Percy  H.  Evans,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agents  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life,  has  been  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  actuary  of  the  Company. 

MEET  IN  NEW  YORK 


General  Agents’  Association  of  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  Hold  Sessions 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Agents’  Association  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  New 
York  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week.  Vice-President  D.  F.  Appel 
delivered  an  extemporaneous  talk  on 
“Intelligent  and  Effective  Leadership.” 
Dr.  E.  W.  Dwight,  medical  director, 
discussed  subjects  of  interest  in  his 
department;  Superintendent  of  Agents 
Glover  S.  Hastings;  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  F.  T.  Partridge;  A.  J.  Reeves  and 
Wilson  Williams  and  others  spoke. 


SECURES  INJUNCTION 

Justice  Weeks  of  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  Thomas  R.  Withers  of 
Withers  &  Dean,  New  York  brokers, 
a  temporary  injunction  on  April  27,’ 
against  Mills  &  Honnes,  restraining 
them  from  using  the  term  “Successors 
to  Withers  &  Mills.” 
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Ins.  Ca  of  America. 


Automobile 

Fire 
Theft 
Collision 
P  pty  Damage 

Leakage 

(Sprinklers) 

Tourist 

Windstorm 


SCENE  AT  A  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK  INmo 

(From  an  old  print) 

A  LARGE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  1891) 

Correspondence  Regarding  Risks  and  Agencies  Solicited 

\  T  TU*  Tj'TVT  STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 


Total  Assets . 

Liabilities  . 

Net  Surplus . 

Net  Surplus  to  Policyholder 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 

84  William  Street,  New  York 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


WHITMAN  NAMES  J.  S.  PHILLIPS 

Hornell  Man  Elected  to  Assembly  by 

Acclamation  Time  After  Time _ 

His  Career 


Jesse  S.  Phillips,  0f  Hornell,  N.  Y 
has  been  appointed  Insurance  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  New  York  to  succeed  Judge 
Frank  Hasbrouck,  whose  term  expires 
July  1.  The  appointment  is  one  that 
meets  wide  approval. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  in  Independ¬ 
ence,  Allegany  county,  May  4,  1871,  and 
his  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm  and 
in  district  schools  until  his  parents 


commUteemanahairman  °f  the  Judi<siary 
commntee  and  a  member  of  the  ways 

and  means  and  rules  committee. 

in  19onSnHe'eleCted  for  the  Dlnth  time 
in  1908  and  was  appointed  to  the  same 

ttee  that  he  appeared  on  before 

hhfhoir  re;election  in  1909  resulted  in 

chairman  ot  th  6  th‘,rd. time  appointed 
cnairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 

and  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means 
and  rules  committee.  He  was  re-elect 
ed  in  1910  and  in  1911.  6  eIect' 

Shortly  after  that,  he  moved  to  Hnr- 

flrm  a0nfdRboe>fhre  a  partner  the  law 
law  firm  S’  Br°Wn  &  PhiHips,  a 

How  Appointment  Was  Received  in 
Hornell 

s«m«f^rnel1  Evening  'Tribune  Times 
said°t  the  appointment: 

The  Hon.  Jesse  Phillips  has  been 
appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
insurance  by  Governor  Whitman. 

The  position  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  in  the  State  gov 
ernment,  and  Mr.  Phillips  is  on!  of 
the  most  capable  men  to  fill  it 
He  is  honest,  independent  intel- 

every  way  W,J  “2. 
ideal  P  aCG-  The  selection  is 


JESSE  S.  PHILLIPS 

moved  to  Andover  when  he  was  15 
years  of  age.  After  that  he  was  clerk 
in  a  general  country  store  and  spent 
what  time  he  could  in  studies  until  he 
was  successfully  graduated  from  the 
Andover  High  School. 

Phillips  entered  the  University 
u,^  L  Ugan;  wbere  he  was  graduated 
1SQO  hoaor  from  the  law  department  in 
•  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Rochester  in  1894  and  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer  ever  since. 

Goes  Into  Public  Life 

In  1898  he  was  elected  supervisor  of 
Andover,  one  of  the  youngest  men  who 
™  ser/ed  011  the  Allegany  county 
board.  In  1899  he  was  re-elected  for 
°  years  by.the  largest  plurality  ever 
given  a  candidate  in  his  county.  Dur- 

"1JLbls  t^ree  years’  experience  as  su¬ 
pervisor  he  served  on  several  of  the 
important  committees  and  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
local  legislature  of  that  village. 

fo^thf  °a  Mr'  PhilliPs  was  nominated 

Sthon!  AsSemb  y  for  Allegany  county 
without  opposition  in  the  Republican 

o 64qtyniCOnr?nti0n’  and  was  elected  by 
tion9  RP777ralltr’  receivins  at  that  elec¬ 
tion  6,777  votes.  Mr.  Phillips  was  re¬ 
nominated  in  1901  by  acclamation  and 

tMh6i>^«i.C.tl0n  received  4,246  votes. 

Mr.  Phillips  carried  every  one  of  the 
J9  towns  in  the  county,  carrying  his 

h"11  ,t,ownsbiP  by  a  larger  plurality 
than  than  of  1900.  y 

In  1902  Mr.  Phillips  was  again  re¬ 
nominated  by  acclamation  by  the  Re- 
publicans  of  his  county  and  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  3,792. 

At  the  Republican  county  convention 

ro'uHhV903  Mr'  PhilIips  *“ 
fourth  time  unanimously  nominated  by 

in  thV  a  represent  Allegany  county 
i“  ba  Assembly  and  at  the  election 
ca71®d,every  tQwn  in  the  county. 

And  in  1907  he  was  again  re-elected 
and  in  1908  Speaker  Wadsworth  ap- 


MAY  ENTER  GREAT  BRITAIN 

H?rtf0Md  Rumor  Regarding  Prospect¬ 
ive  Move  of  Strong  Fire  Company 
of  That  City 

uie  tnought  of  entering  Great  Britain 

German*  ancl^A  th?t-  the  withdrawal  of 
German  and  Austrian  companies  will 

La„v  h°Ptnins  ,or  *”  A-erican  com! 
Pany  of  high  prestige,  ?nd  energy  and 

brains  in  its  underwrifng  direction. 


When  , 

Agents 
provide  pa-\ 
r  trons  with  pol-\ 
icies  of  a  Comp-\ 
anj-  which  has  pro-\ 

,  ven  its  £ood  name  its\ 

,  first  consideration,  they\ 

,  haye  acquitted  themselves\ 

,  responsibility  intrusted  to^ 
them  by  an  assured.  Such  n'j 
r  Company  must  have  a  clear  record  i 
r  for  paying:  both  routine  losses  and' 

’  n£,5?a«P?ti0n  Claims-  Must  have  am- 
,  Pie  capital,  resources,  reserves— a  proper 

r  dS,lbutIon  of  lability.  Officials 
r  capable-strong-  directorate.  Past  perform- 1 
r  “S.K  future  promises,  constitute  its  appeal  \ 
or  public  favor.  Equitable  always,  yet  loval  to 
,  ,ts  own  interests  in  behalf  of  its  self-respect  3  ThJse  l 

r manerof coursehiCAsafo  if  -  10  'he  Nall,,lral  0nl«” 

sjssdxr* 5ou  r  ~  - 

represents  the  sum  total  of  fire  insurance  decirohlii fmi, 

'KQSW*-#*-  «" 

.ffe’  r 


PARAMOUNT  POLICIES 
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ARTICLE  ON  ‘‘LOSS  RECORD  OF  COLLEGES 
DRAWS  INTERESTING  COMMENT 


An  article  published  in  last  week’s 
issue  under  the  caption  “Loss  Record 
of  Colleges”  has  aroused  much  inter¬ 
est  ctnd  comment,  especially  that  por¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
term  rule  in  common  use,  whereby  the 
rate  is  determined  by  adding  75  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  rate  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  year  beyond  the  first.  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  is  in  receipt  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communications,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  one  of  them  is  felt  to 
be  of  special  interest  as  still  further 
illuminating  the  principle  involved. 

“The  figures  published  show  one  side 
of  the  picture  very  clearly,  and  in  or‘ 
der  to  have  the  landscape  complete 
there  should  be  a  table  to  illustrate  as 
well  the  effect  of  building  up  from  the 
ascertained  annual  rate  on  the  75  per 
cent,  method.  The  two  tabulations  will 
then  appear  as  follows: 


strates  that  if  the  fire  cost  be  kept  for 
a  period  of  years  and  the  necessary 
rate  found  for  that  period  same  cannot 
be  reduced  to  an  annual  rate  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  method  without 
creating  marked  inequalities  between 
the  annual  and  term  rates. 

“The  second  table  begins  with  the 
ascertained  average  annual  fire  cost 
which  is  loaded  to  allow  of  45  per  cent, 
expense  and  profit,  making  the  annual 
rate  .575.  By  adding  75  per  cent,  of  this 
for  each  year  of  the  term,  the  annual 
amount  of  fire  cost  not  changing,  it  is 
found  that  the  ratio  of  loss  cost  to  pre¬ 
miums  in  four  years  rises  to  67.9  per 
cent.,  as  it  must  to  provide  for  the  as¬ 
certained  fire  cost,  while  the  amount 
remaining  after  paying  the  losses 
steadily  diminishes  until  in  four  years 
but  32.1  per  cent,  is  left  for  expenses 
and  profit,  which  is  manifestly  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
some  slight  reduction  in  rate  may  be 


SURVIVES  MANY  COMPANIES 

A.  W.  DAMON’S  MORTALITY  LIST  y 

Fifty-Six  Massachusetts  Stock  Compa¬ 
nies  Failed  or  Retired  Since  .4e 
Entered  Business 


4  year  rate . 


.  $2.30Exp.  &  profit. 


3  year  rate. 


2  year  rate 


1  year  rate. 


Losses  . 

1.24Exp.  &  profit. 


Losses  . 

0.71Exp.  &  profit. 


1  year  rate. 


Losses  . 

,576Exp.  &  profit. 


4  year  rate 


Losses  . 

1.87Exp.  &  profit... 


$1.27= 

1.03= 

Exps.  & 
Losses  profit 
p.  c.  p.  c. 

55.0 

45.0 

2.30 

.9525= 

.8175= 

53.8 

46.2 

1.77 

.6350= 

.6050= 

51.2 

48.8 

1.24 

.3175= 

.3925= 

44.6 

55.4 

.71 

.3175= 

.2575= 

55.0 

45.0 

.575 

.6350= 

.375= 

62.9 

37.1 

1.01 

.9525= 

.4875= 

66.1 

33.9 

1.44 

1.27= 

.60= 

67.9 

32.1 

1.87 

Speaking  of  the  dividends  paid  to 
stockholders  by  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  President  A.  W.  Damon  of  the 
Springfield  Fire  &  Marine,  called  the 
attention  of  a  representative  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  who  saw  him 
this  week,  to  a  table  which  he  had 
prepared,  showing  the  earnings  from 
investments  and  the  dividends  paid 
stockholders  of  the  Springfield  from 
1851  to  1914  inclusive.  The  earnings 
from  investments  for  that  period  were 
$8  194  118.  The  amount  of  dividends 
paid  stockholders  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $6,804,542. 

During  this  time  not  one  cent  ot 
earnings  from  an  underwriting  stand¬ 
point  was  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Damon  recently  compiled  a  list 
of  Massachusetts  stock  fire  insurance 
companies  which  have  failed  or  retired 
since  January  1,  1862,  in  which  year 
he  entered  the  business: 

Massachusetts  Stock  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  Failed  or  Retired  Since 
January  1,  1862 

Year 

Retired 

1862 — Eagle  Fire,  Boston. 

United  States,  Boston. 

1864 —  Dorchester  Fire,  Dorchester. 

1865 —  'Bunker  Hill  Fire,  Charlestown. 
Conway  Fire,  Boston. 

Old  Colony,  Plymouth. 

1866—  Equitable  Safety,  Boston. 
Massasoit,  Springfield. 

1871 —  Hide  &  Leather,  Boston. 
Independent,  Boston. 

1872—  Bay  State,  Worcester. 

Boston,  Boston. 

Boylston,  Boston. 

City,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Boston. 

Exchange,  Lynn. 

Firemens,  Boston. 

Franklin,  Boston. 

Howard,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Boston. 

Manufacturers,  Boston. 
Merchants,  Boston. 

National,  Boston. 

Neptune,  Boston. 

North  American,  Boston. 
Peoples,  Worcester. 

Prescott  Fire  and  Marine, 
Boston. 


HECOMPANYWITH  THE  PYRAMID 

c) 


New  Hampshire- 


3 


1,003,255.03 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


I  Aim  I.  - j 

T07ATOAB]umrpT497365.31 

POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 


Shoe  &  Leather  Dealers  Fire  & 
Marine,  Boston. 

Suffolk,  Boston. 

’Fremont,  Boston. 

Washington,  Boston. 

1877— Globe,  Boston. 

1880 —  Alliance,  Boston. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

Shawmut,  Boston. 

1881 —  Revere,  Boston. 

1882 —  Commonwealth,  Boston. 

Franklin,  Boston. 

1884—  Gloucester,  Gloucester. 

Hampden,  Springfield. 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Boston. 

1885 —  Manufacturers  Fire  and  Marine, 

Boston. 

1888 —  Prescott,  Boston. 

Washington  Fire  and  Marine, 

Boston. 

1889 —  Protection,  Boston. 

1891— Eliot,  Boston. 

Neptune  Fire  and  Marine, 

Boston. 

Prudential,  Boston. 

1894 —  Boylston,  Boston. 

Dwelling  House,  Boston. 

1895 —  First  National  Fire,  Worcester. 

1897 — western  Massachusetts  Fire, 

Springfield. 

(Continued  on  page  15.) 


“The  first  table  shows  the  rate  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  for  the  ascertained 
fire  cost  for  four  years,  namely,  $1.27, 
which  is  loaded  sufficiently  to  allow 
for  45  per  cent,  expense  and  profit, 
making  the  total  four-year  rate  $2.30. 
In  stepping  this  down  by  the  75  per 
cent,  method  all  that  is  affected  is  the 
expense  item,  for  the  average  annual 
fire  cost  does  not  change,  but  is  a  fixed 
amount  per  annum  whether  for  one 
year  or  four.  Thus  the  use  of  this 
method  shows  an  excessive  loading  un¬ 
til  in  four  years’  time  the  percentages 
of  losses  and  of  expenses  and  profit 
are  practically  reversed.  This  demon- 


made  in  writing  a  term  policy,  but 
since  the  losses  cannot  be  commuted 
and  since  commissions,  taxes  and 
board  expenses  are  at  fixed  ratios,  the 
actual  percentage  of  reduction  which 
may  be  made  and  still  maintain  the 
parity  between  annual  and  term  rates 
is  a  matter  for  actuarial  determina¬ 
tion.” 


MEYERS  &  STELL  GET  CAPITOL 

Meyers  &  Stell  of  Newark  were  ap¬ 
pointed  agents  for  the  Capitol  Fire  for 
Newark,  Essex  County  and  Bergen 
County  on  April  5. 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 


The  North  River  Insurance  Company 


NEW  YORK 
Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Capital 

$500,000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 


CRUM  &  FORSTER,  New  York  General  Agents 


Continental  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries. 
They  deserve  your  support. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  EVANS,  President. 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  EVANS,  President. 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Combined  Assets  $43,000,032 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

’Includes  excess  deposit  ol  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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ERNEST  B.  BOYD  ON  RAILROAD  INSURANCE 

Underwriting  Manager  of  Yorkshire  Reads  Valuable  Paper  on 
Business  in  which  For  Years  He  Has  Been 
Regarded  as  an  Expert 


Why  railroads  carry  insurance  in 
stead  of  insuring  themselves;  why 
the  rating  of  railroad  business  on  a 
scientific  basis  involves  many  intricate 
questions  of  extreme  difficulty;  why 
laws  prohibiting  the  payment  of  bro¬ 
kerage  or  commissions  to  non-resident 
brokers  or  agents  upon  railroad  prop¬ 
erty  located  in  such  States  are  unjust, 
were  some  of  the  points  discussed  by 
Ernest  B.  Boyd,  underwriting  manager 
of  Frank  &  Du  Bois,  United  States 
managers  of  the  Yorkshire  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  able  paper  read  before  the 
Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Pacific  last  week,  under  the  caption, 
‘•Fire  Insurance  on  the  Properties  and 
Liability  of  Railroad  Companies  Doing  a 
General  Freight  and  Passenger  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  “Insurance  Fund”  Plan 

From  the  viewpoint  of  tire  under¬ 
writer,  the  fatal  defect  in  the  insur 
ance  fund  plan  is  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  roads  are  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  loss  on  single  risks  of  large 
value  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
so-called  “premium  income,”  where 
the  destruction  of  one  of  these  large 
risks,  which  is  likely  to  occur  at  any 
time,  would  seriously  disturb  their  cal¬ 
culations  and  completely  nullify  the 
equation  of  average  on  which  all  insur¬ 
ance  calculations  must  be  based.  A 
notable  example  of  this  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  where  an 
important  road  carrying  no  insurance, 
but  maintaining  an  insurance  fund  of 
about  $1, 700,000,  sustained  a  loss  by 
cne  fire  on  property,  and  liability  of 
over  $3,500, OOP. 

The  question  of  whether  a  road 
should  insure  or  carry  its  own  risk 
cannot  be  determined  by  a  comparison 
of  the  premiums  paid  and  losses  in¬ 
curred,  for  while  that  would  be  an  ac 
curate  record  of  the  past  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  road,  it  would  not  be  a  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  to  judge  the  future. 

Hazards  in  Self-Insurance 

Railroad  property  is  subject  to  all 
the  elements  of  hazard  to  be  found  in 
other  property,  and,  in  addition,  has 
to  contend  with  the  spark  hazard  from 
locomotive  smoke-stacks,  cinders  from 
ash-pans,  cotton  and  other  inflammable 
merchandise  in  cars  and  stations, 
transportation  and  storage  of  oils, 
railway  fuses  and  torpedoes,  the 
handling  of  large  quanties  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  gun-powder  and  other  explo¬ 
sives.  Fire  is,  and  will  always  remaiD, 
an  uncertain  element,  and  while  a 
given  road  may  be  comparatively  free 
from  losses  for  a  series  of  years,  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  it  will  ultimately 
pass  through  a  period  of  abnormal 
losses  on  its  system,  when  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  past  are  entirely  changed. 
This  is  especially  true  of  roads  having 
large  shop  properties  and  water  from 
terminals.  Where  large  values  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  one  fire.  An  illustration  of 
this  occurred  at  East  Boston  a  few 
years  since,  where  a  New  England  rail¬ 
road  on  which  the  fire  loss  had  been 
very  small  for  a  series  of  years,  lost 
in  one  fire  six  water-front  piers,  a  grain 
elevator,  many  cars  and  contents,  and 
other  property,  involving  an  insurance 
loss  of  over  $700,000  and  a  property 
loss  considerably  in  excess  of  that. 

The  method  generally  pursued  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  railroad  insurance  said  Mr.  Boyd  is 
for  one  company  to  cover  the  entire  schedule 
and  then  to  reinsure  proportionate  shares  with 
other  companies,  which  in  turn  select  the  large 
risks  and  again  reinsure  their  excess  lines  on 
these  with  companies  willing  to  underwrite 
the  specific  properties,  but  which  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  general  schedule.  In  this  way 
the  liability  is  distributed  according  to  the 
value  and  hazard  of  the  property;  the  larger 
the  risk  the  greater  the  hazard,  the  greater 
number  of  companies  interested  and  the  more 
*',d*ly .  ,s  the  liability  distributed.  This  not 
only  places  all  of  the  vast  detail  on  the  in¬ 
surers  and  relieves  the  roads  of  the  necessity 
h?n,nK  *?.  deal  w‘th  a  number  of  companies 
I>avmlnf.mat|ters  Pfrtai"'nK  to  endorsements, 

1  I  i°SS  ?dJustm.ents,  etc.,  but  also 

Jk  Utu  >n,den?,**‘y,  as  the  company 
writing  the  schedule  is  reinsured  by  several 


tl.  9“  Wholesale  Basis 

•tile  railroad  business  is  handled  bv  the  in 

elxrpeense0nandWthieSf,e  b?Sis’  “  ^il'rf 

insured  ’  the  1  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
small  margin  ^mPa,n,cs  realizing  that  only  a 
and  that  ti  e  |-f  “"der,wn tln?  >s  possible, 

Ible  in  the  ge  volu,rae  of  premiums  obtain- 
effeCt  rthe  a88tegate  from  this  class  has  the 
*?*«*  °f  *-ma  tcna  ly  reducing  the  average  ex 
P  Xfl  rJtW„  °n  lhe  gcneral  business  k 
All  01  this,  however,  is  predicated  unnn 

he  |eneCrtaait‘milroadeChivi-nR  3  PartjciPa‘'°n  in 
,  isenerai  railroad  business  of  the  countrv 

a°few  nrLd9mpany  .C0”fininR  operations  to 
♦  i  °ads  ,or  a,  Slng!e  section,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to  make  the  business  self-sustaining  as 
experience  proves  that  it  requires  a  large  vol 
rnme’,td,ST-bSted.i?v.er  a  Wlcie  area,  to  produce 
[ng  'n  u  C  W,U  Justify  any  company  engag- 

....  .  Competition  for  Lines 

.  wh,le  it.  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  railroad 
insurance  is  written  by  only  a  limited  num^ 

Hne  °it  d°oesano?SV  ,r,egularly  engaged  in  that 
nedtion  for  f°llow  ,that  there  is  no-com- 

fn-  tn  i  for.  there  are  always  companies  will- 

temntati^6^?16?  W‘th  3  business  offering  the 
sukPt?hat  info!  gr  premiums  with  the  re- 
the  assoria/l^  *  CVery  lmP°rtant  accouiit 
Uje  associated  companies  are  confronted  with 
competition  from  new  insurers  in  this  particu- 
lar  hne,  which  are  willing  to  “take  a  chance” 

vefr  lorUatwn  wlt.hiraw  from  the  field  after  a 
snrnl  °  lY?>  w‘th  more  experience  and  less 
surplus.  Almost  every  fire  company  in  the 
Lnited  States  has  attempted,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  transact  the  business  of  railroad 
insurance,  but  very  few  have  had  the  courage 

Vr31n  lln  '*  2"?  ren0Ugh  t0  accumulate 

sufficient  volume  and  information  to  justify  the 
experiment  Some  companies  still  undertake 
to  write  it  in  a  small  way  for  local  or  'other 
reasons,  but  are  naturally  handicapped  by  the 
small  amount  of  premium  thus  obtainable  in 
of£naIfiS0Hn  twh  th?  babjlity  assumed,  and 
that  a-  SIng,e  Ioss  has  wiped  out 
their  entire  premium  income  on  the  class  for 
several  years. 

-i  ,Not  Tike  Other  Insurance 

r2?d  u5d?rwrlting  is  a  business  peculiar 
?  «*and  .ISr  wntt«n  under  conditions  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  those  prevailing  in  gen- 
eral  fire  insurance.  All  of  the  underlying 
conditions  are  dissimilar  from  the  forms  un¬ 
der  which  the  general  business  is  written  The 
experience  has  been  different.  The  loss  ratio 
on  railroad  business  is  necessarily  higher  than 
on  general  business,  and  the  adjustment  of 
fosses  often  presents  problems  not  encountered 
in  any  other  branch  of  fire  insurance. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  loss 
is  higher  than  on  general  business,  the  com¬ 
panies  appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  strictest  economy  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  operation.  For  instance,  the  commis¬ 
sion  paid  to  brokers  or  agents  placing  railroad 
insurance  is  10  per  cent.  only.  This  is  less 
than  is  allowed  on  any  other  branch  of  fire 
insurance,  but  is  considered  as  liberal  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  would  justify.  Also 
in  the  matter  of  loss  adjustments,  the  com¬ 
panies  are  able  to  handle  this  feature  at  less 
expense  than  is  entailed  in  the  adjustment  of 
loses  for  individuals,  firms  and  private  cor¬ 
porations. 

Coupled  with  this  limitation  of  brokerage 
commission,  the  companies  make  it  a  rule  to 
confine  the  quotation  of  terms  for  renewals 
solely  to  the  recognized  broker  of  record  in 
each  case  on  the  theory  that  he  is  entitled 
to  protection  as  against  unauthorized  parties. 
Where  a  road  desires  to  transfer  its  account 
to  another  broker,  the  companies  recognize 
this,  provided  the  change  is  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  renewal  terms  have  been  communicated 
in  good  faith  to  the- existing  broker  of  record 
fhis,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  schedules 
not  presently  insured,  as  these  are  considered 
open  propositions  and  terms  will  be  quoted 
to  any  one  submitting  a  schedule.  But  after 
the  insurance  is  placed,  the  broker  controlling 
the  account  receives  the  benefit  of  protection 
against  all  comers  so  long  as  he  is  the  ac¬ 
credited  insurance  representative  of  the  road 
mu  u  -  “Trlvial  Loss”  Limit 
The  basis  of  all  railroad  insurance  con¬ 
templates  the  exclusion  of  all  claims  for  fire 
loss  or  damage  where  the  amount  is  under 
Jioo.  this  was  made  necessary  by  the  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  the  roads  and  the  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  insurers  to  escape  the 
troublesome  detail  of  dealing  with  the  vast 
number  of  trivial  losses  which  inevitably  oc- 
lhla  exclusion,  of  course,  is  recognized 
in  the  rate  charged. 

rJ.V.nsUurinJg  the  con, tents  of  cars,  stations, 
freight  sheds,  etc.,  the  cover  includes  the 
ca.rrjer  Lability  for  property  of  others 
in  the  custody  of  the  road.  In  insuring  per¬ 
sonal  property  for  firms  or  individuals  the 
companies  cover  the  property  itself,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
railroads,  they  cover  their  liability,  if  any 
for  such  property.  It  often  happens  in  rail¬ 
road  losses,  that  while  there  has  been  a  prop- 
erty  loss,  nonliability  rests  on  the  carrier  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  of  the  bill  of  lading  and 
consequently  no  liability  on  the  insurers. 

In  fire  insurance  all  policies  contain  a 
clause  providing  that  if  a  building  falls,  ex- 
uC^U-as  the  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  on 
building  and  contents  immediately  ceases.  In 
railroad  insurance  this  principle  is  construed 
as  not  applying  to  cars  and  contents  thereof 
as  such  property  is  movable  in  its  nature  and 
the  interests  of  the  business  require  that  the 
insurance  shall  follow  the  property  Therefore 
ir.  railroad  underwriting  the  insurers  assume  a 
liability  for  loss  by  fire  resulting  from  colli- 


e  confidence  in’  companies 

must  he  determined  in  each  case. 

Handling  Losses 

The  adjustment  of  losses  on  small  proper- 
ties  is  usually  based  upon  detailed  estimates 
and  affidavits  furnisheJ  by  the  Barter  me- 
chames  of  the  roads,  the*  large  number  of 
=laim?  rendering  it  impossible  to  have 
adjusters  visit  the  scene  of  each,  except  at  -in 
ex  Dense  whiVh  _ .  ’  A.'Jn  ai  an 


KK  "Ki>  f  - S 

f  s  rHIes»  familiarity  with  which  enables  the 
oss  departments  of  the  companies  to  verify 
*  correctness  of  the  .figures  without  Incur 
thp  expense  of  having  an  adjuster  on  the 
spot.  Collision  losses  losses  on  large  prop- 
11  ;.a.n,d  questions  of  liability  for  shipments 
of  freight  damaged  or  destroyed,  require  the 
fi  ITlces  ?f  adjusters  specially  trained  in  this 
‘"Jv,  aa,d  ofte"  ca"  %  legal  assistance  to 
enable  the  company  to  determine  its  liability. 

Details  of  Schedules 

,■  “ailr?ad  schedules  generally  consist  of  sta¬ 
tions,  freight  sheds,  piers  and  terminals,  ele- 
hoteis,  section  houses,  round  houses, 
^repair  and  paint  shops,  foundries,  black- 
smith  and  woodworking  shops,  tie  treating 
Erfdveo  °th?r  buildings  and  contents, 

er«g,h  *  d  trSstJeSl  coal  1,1  P'les-  coal  break- 
ers,  chutes  and  docks,  boats  and  barges  roll¬ 
ing  stock  and  merchandise  in  transit.  In  addi- 
“O'i  *0  the  Physical  properties  owned  by  the 
road,  the  schedules  include  insurance  on  the 
common  earner  liability  for  loss  by  fire  on 
merchandise  in  their  custody  while  in  sta¬ 
tions,  piers,  etc  and  in  cars,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  also  liability  for  fire  loss  and 
damage  to  cars  of  other  roads  and  interests 
while  in  their  possession. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  railroad 
schedules  include  thousands  of  items  cover¬ 
ing  risks  of  the  above  and  other  classes  lo- 
cated  at  various  points  throughout  several 
Mates,  the  method  of  reaching  a  basis  of  rat¬ 
ing,  satisfactory  in  results  to  the  insured  and 
the  insurers,  presents  many  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  years 
of  experience  with  the  subject  in  all  sections 
ot  the  country. 

Any  insurance  company  with  an  extended  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind  can  ascertain  what  the 
actual  cost  rate  has  been  in  the  past,  for 
each  and  all  roads  insured,  on  each  class  of 
property,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Owing  to  climatic,  industrial  and  other 
teatures,  this  cost  rate  varies  materially  as 
between  sections  For  instance,  in  the  South, 
the  cotton  hazard  and  the  negro  labor  feature 
enter  into  the  calculation  to  a  marked  extent! 
while  other  sections  have  their  own  peculiari¬ 
ties  to  be  considered. 


The  Premium  Charge 

In  speaking  of  cost  rate,  I  do  not  mean  loss 
ratio.  Both,  of  course,  are  of  equal  import¬ 
ance,  but  without  having  actual  knowledge 
ot  the  former,  based  upon  long  and  extended 
experience  over  the  whole  country,  no  under¬ 
writer  is  competent  to  fix  rates  on  railroad 
property  and  liability.  The  cost  rate,  or  actual 
hre  ioss  cost,  on  property  destroyed,  having 
been  established  on  each  class  of  risk  in  the 
various  sections,  underwriters  add  to  the  re- 
sultant  base  rate  a  figure  to  cover  necessary 
expenses  and  reasonable  profit. 

In  the  application  of  these  rates  to  individ¬ 
ual  roads,  many  cases  requiring  differential 
treatment  arise.  For  instance,  some  roads  are 
well  ba  lasted,  and  others  are  not.  Some  use 
one  fuel  and  others  another;  some  are  single 
track  and  others  are  double  tracked  in  whole 
or  in  part;  some  exercise  proper  supervision 
over  physical  conditions,  other  do  not;  some 
have  their  own  system  of  spark  arresters,  fire 
protection  and  fire  prevention,  while  others 
are  seemingly  indifferent  to  these  features. 
Some  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
underwriters  looking  to  improvement  in  phy- 
thei  con(Ution  of  property,  and  others  ignore 

therefore,  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that 
in  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case 
the  rating  of  railroad  business  on  a  scientific 
basis  involves  many  intricate  questions  of 
extreme  difficulty. 

Effect  of  Rate  Laws 

Then,  too,  when  we  consider  the  growing 
tendency  to  State  made  rates  for  fire  insur¬ 
ance  (from  which  railroad  insurance  is  not 
exempt),  coupled  with  the  fact  that  several 
important  States  already  have  laws  requiring 
uniform  rates  on  all  property  of  any  given 
class,  whether  owned  by  individuals,  firms  or 
corporations,  it .  will  be  seen  how  many  con¬ 
siderations  are  involved  in  every  phase  of  this 
aspect  of  the  subject. 

Even  if  it  were  practicable  to  rate  all  fixed* 
properties  of  all  roads  in  any  State  upon  a 
unilorm  basis,  how  can  it  ever  be  possible  to 
reach  a  uniform  basis  of  rating  on  rolling  stock 
and  merchandise  in  transit,  in  view  of  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  several  roads  in  the 
matter  of  track,  ballast,  fuel,  spark  arresters 
and  other  vital  features? 

In  insuring  rolling  stock  owned  by  roads 
the  companies  require,  as  a  means  of  identi¬ 
fication  in  the  event  of  loss,  that  the  car  and 
locomotive  numbers  be  inserted  in  the  policy 
or  else  that  the  road  enter  into  a  warranty 
w_.th  the  company  that  all  owned  rolling  stock 
ot  the  classes  insured  has  been  included'  in  the 
schedule,  and  that  all  new  rolling  stock  ac¬ 
quired  from  time  to  time  shall  be  promptly- 
declared  and  proper  additional  premium  paid. 

Practices  and  Resident  Agency  Laws 
Among  the  features  peculiar  to  railroad  in- 
surance  may  also  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
this  business,  being  considered  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  interstate  traffic,  and  therefore  not 
capable  of  being  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  fire  insurance,  is  exempted  by 
practically  all  Associations  of  Underwriters 
from  the  operation  of  all  rates  and  rules  The 
Resident  Agency  laws  of  most  of  the  States 
also  recognize  it  as  exempt.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  rate  laws  do  not  make  such  ex¬ 
emption,  and  hence  arises  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  features  to  contend  with.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  States  have 
laws  prohibiting  the  payment  of  brokerage  or 
commission  to  non-resident  brokers  or  agents 


COMMISSIONERS  ON  EXPERIENCE 

Realize  Problems  Before  Actuarial 
Committee— Latter  to  Meet 
Here  in  May 

That  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
are  pleased  with  the  progress  to  date 
of  the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  is  shown 
by  the  following  resolutions  recently 
passed  by  the  commissioners,  and 
which  had  not  heretofore  been  pub¬ 
lished  : 

Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Loss 
Report  Blanks 

This  convention  has  heard  with 
interest  the  statement  of  W.  E. 
Mallalieu,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  respecting  the  establishment 
and  operations  of  the  Actuarial  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  is  pleased  to  be  informed 
of  the  support  accorded  it  by  all 
classes  of  companies,  whether 
members  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  or  otherwise. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
is  an  effort  in  good  faith  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  the  Fire  Marshals  Association 
of  North  America.  It  is  evident 
the  Bureau  is  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  securing  classified 
experience  of  fire  losses,  and  the 
value  thereof,  and  as  its  estab¬ 
lishment  was  predicated  largely 
upon  the  action  of  this  convention, 

It  is  Resolved,  'That  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  it  is  recommended  the 
insurance  commissioners  of  all 
States,  give  their  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  and  co-operation  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  work  by  urging 
all  companies  under  their  supervi¬ 
sion  to  become  members  of  this 
Bureau  and  render  their  loss  re¬ 
ports  to  it,  thereby  assisting  in  this 
effort  for  uniformity  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  statistical  data  which,  with 
similar  information  respecting 
amounts  of  insurance  written  is 
recognized  as  of  admitted  value 
and  ’ 

Furthermore,  it  is  Resolved, 
That  this  convention  believes  it 
most  desirable  to  give  the  compa¬ 
nies  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
plan  and  purposes  of  the  Bureau 
recognizing,  as  it  does,  that  uni¬ 
formity  and  concert  of  action  by 
all  States  and  companies  is  the 
essence  of  success  of  this  work. 

Tabulating  Writings 
The  commissioners  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
classification,  and  the  last  paragraph 
of  their  resolution  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting. 

Nothing  yet  has  been  decided  about 
writings.  This  is  because  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  definitely  concluded  on  a 
method  to  be  recommended  to  compa¬ 
nies.  Practically  all  the  companies 
are  keeping  their  own  classification 
and  are  probably  making  their  own 
tabulations.  Just  how  to  treat  the  term 
business  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
taken  up  by  the  committee,  which  will 
probably  have  a  meeting  when  Chair¬ 
man  E.  G.  Richards  returns  to  New 
York  the  middle  of  May. 

The  perplexing  features  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  tabulation  are  the  proper  way  of 
taking  care  of  cancellations,  and  the 
short  term  business.  These  things 
cannot  be  solved  in  a  day,  and  the 
commissioners  appreciate  this. 


on  property  located  in  such  States.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  in  the  case  of  large  railroad 
systems,  operating  throughout  several  States 
the  insurance  on  which  is  naturally  controlled 
by  a  single  individual  or  firm,  with  no  resi- 
a8.ent  haying  any  just  claim  on 
•  c°mmi.si0n»  gradually  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  reconsideration  that  will  free  the 
business  of  this  manifest  injustice.  Pending 
an  adjustment  of  this  question,  the  companies 
allow  to  non-resident  agents  or  brokers  con- 
trolling  railroad  accounts  a  commission  only 
on  that  nortion  of  the  premium  applying  to 
property  located  outside  of  such  States. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


PAID  DEPARTMENTS 


R.  P.  Barbour’s  Argument  at  Montclair 
— When  Cities  Should  Pay 
Firemen 


R.  P.  Barbour,  of  the  North  British 
&  Mercantile,  recently  made  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Montclair  council  re¬ 
garding  paid  fire  departments. 

“The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is 
that  the  basis  of  organization  when 
the  population  of  a  town  is  much  above 
20,000  inhabitants  should  be  full  paid,” 
he  said.  “Some  experts  have  placed 
the  limit  at  20,000,  others  at  20,000,  but 
for  towns  beyond  that  size  all  are 
agreed  that  a  paid  department  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  adequate  service. 

“Montclair  has  a  population  of  about 
28,000.  The  area  of  the  town  is  large, 
being  five  miles  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
fires  shall  be  handled  as  near  the  start 
as  possible,  and  a  full  paid  department 
is  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this. 
Undoubtedly  it  costs  a  little  more — so 
do  clean  streets  and  good  schools.  The 
question  is,  can  we  afford  it?  The 
average  cost  of  fire  departments  for  27 
cities  ranging  in  population  from  15,000 
to  40,000  is  1.75  per  capita.  Newport 
is  2.12  per  capita.  If  we  do  not  exceed 
the  average  perhaps  there  will  not  be 
cause  of  criticism.  Furthermore,  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  kind  naturally  increases 
with  the  growth  of  any  city.  The  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  our  fire  department  in¬ 
creased  over  $6,000  between  1912  and 
1913  under  the  old  system,  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  would  have  been  an  increase 
in  1914  if  no  change  had  been  made. 
No  one  can  justly  complain  of  reason¬ 
able  increases  or  reasonable  cost  of 
maintenance  so  long  as  we  get  service, 
and  it  is  notable  that  since  July,  1914, 
when  the  paid  department  was  organ¬ 
ized,  there  have  been  no  buildings  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  fire. 

“A  fire  department  adequate  and 
competent  for  the  needs  of  a  town  is 
just  as  much  a  service  to  its  citizens 
as  a  police  department,  and  adds  just 
as  much  to  its  desirability  as  a  place 
of  residence  and  to  the  security  of  in¬ 
vestment  therein.  Montclair  is  too  big 
and  fine  and  progressive  a  town  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less.” 


ARMSTRONG  AN  EDITOR 


Rating  Office  Man  Gets  Out  Bulletin 
of  Insurance  Society  of 
Newark 


Frank  L.  Armstrong,  the  Expert’s 
Expert,  has  turned  editor.  His  first 
literary  effort  is  the  preparation  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Insurance  League  of 
Newark.  In  an  editorial  telling  of  the 
possibilities  of  insurance  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  Editor  Armstrong  says: 

Disraeli  has  said:  “The  secret  of 
success  in  life  is  for  a  man  to  be 
ready  for  his  opportunity  when  it 
comes.”  If  you  are  to  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  creat¬ 
ed  by  opportunity  you  must  have 
of  necessity  increased  the  value  of 
your  services  by  the  acquisition  of 
increased  ability  and  knowledge. 
Our  business  is  one  of  many 
branches.  We  must  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  be  specialists. 


SECURES  NEWARK  AGENCY 

A.  K.  Boughner,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Stoutenburgh  &  Stoutenburgh 
fire  insurance  agency  of  Newark,  has 
resigned  that  position  and  has  been 
appointed  agent  of  the  Delaware  Un¬ 
derwriters  and  the  Nord-Deutsche  for 
Newark  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Boughner 
has  been  in  the  agency  business  for 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  New 
brokerage  business.  He  has  opened  an 
office  at  38  Clinton  street,  Newark,  and 
will  handle  fire  and  automobile  lines. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 

NATIONAL  UNION  CHANGES 


NOT  LITERARY  ENOUGH 


Queer  Plaint  of  a  New  Jersey  Agent 
Regarding  Book  of  Rules  in 
That  State 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  League  of  Newark,  one  of  the  old¬ 
er  agents,  who  attended  as  a  guest, 
arose  and  said  that  he  thought  that  his 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  business  permitted  him  to  speak  his 
mind.  No  one  showing  an  inclination 
to  protest,  he  made  a  sharp  criticism 
of  the  Expert’s  book  of  rules.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  grievance  was  that  they  did  not 
have  a  literary  quality. 

Some  one  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  these  rules  may  not  be  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  grace  and  poetry  of  Mase¬ 
field  or  H.  G.  Wells,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  regarded  as  good  enough  in 
some  company  offices  to  serve  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  and  model. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  League  was 
addressed  by  Atlee  Brown. 


CONGRATULATE  VIEHMANN 

George  A.  Viehmann,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  number  of  letters  of 
congratulation  from  well-known  un¬ 
derwriters.  Between  his  duties  with 
the  New  Brunswick  and  with  the  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Viehmann  is  about  as  busy 
an  insurance  man  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State. 


NEWARK  250  YEARS  OLD 

Newark  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  and  the  anniversary  of  its 
birthday  is  to  be  made  a  gala  occasion. 
E  J.  Haynes,  P.  L.  Hoadley  and  other 
insurance  men  of  Newark  are  on  spe¬ 
cial  committees  in  connection  with  the 
event. 


DENY  BREACH  OF  CONTRACT 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  26. — Mrs.  Anna 
Best  Devine’s  suit  for  $1,000  damages 
from  fire,  brought  against  James  Miller 
Russell  and  Frederick  V.  Bruns,  Inc., 
was  put  over  the  term  to-day  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Hubbs  after  a  jury  was  drawn. 
Joseph  M.  Meatyard  asked  that  the 
case  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  action. 

Mrs.  Devine  had  charged  a  breach  of 
contract,  but  Justice  Hubbs  held  that 
if  she  has  any  cause,  it  is  for  negli¬ 
gence.  She  claims  that  the  insurance 
men  promised  to  insure  the  Devine 
farm  at  the  town  or  Onondaga  and  that 
they  failed  to  do  so.  If  this  is  true  the 
Court  said  that  the  insurance  men 
would  be  guilty  of  negligence  and  not 
of  breaking  a  contract.  However,  both 
Russell  and  Bruns  deny  promising  to 
make  the  insurance.  The  question  will 
be  threshed  out  in  the  June  special 
term  without  a  jury. 


Mason  Young  Co.,  Inc.,  general  insur¬ 
ance  brokers,  announce  that  on  May  1, 
they  will  be  located  in  their  new  offi¬ 
ces  at  49  Liberty  street,  New  York  City, 


W.  G.  Armstrong,  Secretary;  R.  M. 
Nevins,  Assistant  Secretary;  W.  F. 
Patton,  New  York  Special 


William  G.  Armstrong  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  William  F. 
Braun.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  National  Union  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  has  had  a  wide 
range  of  experience  and  is  an  unusually 
capable  and  intelligent  underwriter. 

W.  F.  Patton  will  be  special  agent 
of  the  National  Union  in  New  York 
State,  having  resigned  as  special  agent 
of  the  Westchester  in  Western  New 
York.  He  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ability,  and  succeeds  Robert  M. 
Nevins  in  that  field.  Mr.  Nevins  has 
been  called  to  the  home  office  as  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Company,  his 
promotion  having  been  won  by  excep¬ 
tional  ability. 


VULCAN  AUTO  BUSINESS  GOOD 

Charles  E.  Falk,  vice-president  of  the 
Vulcan  of  New  York,  said  to  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  last  week:  “While  the 
season  is  hardly  well  under  way  and 
figures  are  not  yet  obtainable,  the  au¬ 
tomobile  business  of  the  Vulcan  thus 
far  in  1915  is  materially  more  than  that 
of  the  same  period  of  1914.” 


"  The  Leadtng  Fire  Insurance  Cemfieny 
America” 


CA8H  CAPITAL  -  *6,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  SL 
DENVER 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  SL 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


rtrnere  cn;r  vmi  TUr 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,966.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  OlUce  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  . 81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  272515.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City.. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . . $  39,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . .' .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,646.29 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  222560.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $12103,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


April  30,  1915. 
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CHANGE  IN  SOLICITORS  LAW 


THIRD  CLASSIFICATION  WANTED 


Activities  of  New  York  State  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents 


diately  sent  to  the  Governor  urging 
his  signature  to  this  bill,  or,  in 
event  of  opposition,  that  a  hearing 
be  granted. 

The  members  of  the  Fire  Bro¬ 
kers’  Protective  Committee  have 
accomplished  a  great  task  in  put¬ 
ting  the  bill  where  it  is  to-day. 
They  now  need  the  support  of  all 
insurance  brokers. 


THEIR  SPECIALTIES 


The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  declined  to  issue  brokers’ 
licenses  to  several  solicitors  in  insur¬ 
ance  offices  on  the  ground  of  inexperi¬ 
ence.  The  ruling  affects  all  agents  who 
desire  to  employ  a  solicitor  on  salary. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the 
law  making  a  third  classification  under 
the  heading  “Solicitors”;  the  law  to  re¬ 
quire  a  license  fee  of  five  or  two  dol¬ 
lars,  according  to  the  size  of  cities  and 
towns. 

A  solicitor  to  be  defined  as  “one 
employed  by  licensed  agents  or  agen¬ 
cies  on  a  salary  or  a  salary  and  com¬ 
mission,  and  one  who  must  place  all  of 
his  business  with  said  agency;  said 
agency  to  assume  all  responsibility  for 
his  acts.” 

The  Association  is  in  favor  of  a  bill 
cancelling  a  policy  on  the  10th  day  of 
the  second  month,  following  the  month 
in  which  policy  is  issued,  and  further 
notice  of  ten  days  by  registered  mail  to 
mortgagee. 

In  regard  to  the  agents’  classification 
law,  this  matter  has  brought  out  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  It  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  special  attention  at  the  annual 
convention. 

June  Convention 

Relative  to  the  coming  convention 
of  the  Association — June  10  and  11 — 
the  agents  say  that  this  will  be  the 
most  instructive,  helpful  business  con¬ 
vention  they  have  ever  held.  Sessions 
will  be  for  local  agents  only.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  fire  agents’  as¬ 
sociation  and  casualty  agents’  associa¬ 
tion  combine  organizations.  That  prop¬ 
osition  will  come  up  for  discussion  at 
the  convention. 


What  Some  of  the  Leading  Brokers 
Feature — Growing  in  Importance 


Continuing,  Mr.  Deutschbergcr  of  the  Depart- 
fncnt,  says  in  his  letter:  “It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  a  hearing  on  this  matter 
would  result  in  any  advantage  to  the  Dobbs 
i-erry  school  property,  inasmuch  as  the  rate 
against  which  objection  is  made  was  obtained 
by  schedule  application,  and,  therefore,  at  least 
theoretically,  is  a  fairer  rate  than  the  so- 
called  judgment  rates  so  universally  used  prior 
to  the  advent  of  schedule  rating.” 

Mr.  Deutschberger  pointed  out  that  the  Su¬ 
burban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  is  operated 
under  Section  141  of  the  Insurance  law,  which 
was  enacted  by  the  legislature  after  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  fire  insurance  business  and 
“with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  conditions 
complained  of  by  .  you.”  He  told  about  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  companies  to  get  uniformity  in 
rates  and  rules,  and  the  work  of  the  National 
Board  in  collecting  loss  experience  to  arrive  at 
scientific  rate  making. 


In  this  and  future  issues  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  there  will  be 
printed  in  this  column  information 
about  some  of  the  biggest  brokerage 
houses  in  the  country,  showing  the  im¬ 
portant  part  the  broker  plays  in  the 
fire  insurance  business  of  to-day. 

I.  Tannenbaum  &  Co.  control  the  in¬ 
surance  of  many  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  United  States.  The 
firm  has  been  in  business  over  half  a 
century  and  are  pioneers  in  the  use  of 
sprinkler  equipment.  Moses  Tannen¬ 
baum  is  now  president  of  the  Company. 

Mather  &  Company,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Philadelphia,  are  one  of  the 
biggest  handlers  of  marine  risks  in  the 
country.  They  also  control  many  large 
fire  and  casualty  lines. 

Hamlin  &  Co.,  known  as  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  brokers,  control  the  great  smel- 
tering  plants  of  the  West,  and  have 
for  years  been  interested  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
business. 

De  Lanoy  &  De  Lanoy  were  honored 
when  the  war  broke  out  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  William  C.  De 
Lanoy,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  War  Risk  Bureau.  The 
firm  carry  specialty  lines  and  have  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ice  industries. 

Abr.  S.  See  &  Depew  is  one  of  the 
oldest  brokerage  houses  in  New  York 
city.  The  concern  makes  a  specialty 
of  risks  with  wholesale  districts. 


WILL  ADDRESS  BAREBONES 

John  E.  Smith,  managing  underwrit¬ 
er  of  the  First  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  Washington,  will  give  a 
talk  on  company  organization  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Barebones  on  May 
19.  James  V.  Barry,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  will  also 
attend.  A  nominating  committee  has 
been  appointed,  consisting  of  R.  D. 
Owens,  of  Willard  S.  Brown  &  Co.;  M. 
A.  Gidding,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Board,  and  James  H.  Bott  of  Davis 
Dorland  &  Co.  The  committee  will 
make  its  report  at  the  May  19  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  officers  will  follow. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4,743,233.00 

1.741,305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVElt  is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  its  policy. 

It.  EMORY  W ARFIEID  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORI)  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  .  Gen.Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The  New  England  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  has  compiled  data  showing  loss¬ 
es  in  New  England  by  States  and 
localities. 


FIRE  BROKERS  MEET 


Simpson  Bill  Committee  Discuss  “Ex¬ 
ceptional  Methods  Resorted  to  by 
Opponents  of  Measure” 


The  Fire  Brokers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee  held  a  meeting  last  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  in  connection 
with  the  Simpson  Bill.  D.  F.  Driscoll 
presided. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  out  to 
all  agents  and  brokers: 

The  exceptional  methods  resort¬ 
ed  to  by  the  opponents  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  Bill  681,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
determined  efforts  will  be  made  to 
induce  the  Governor  to  veto  it. 
This  will  emanate  from  the  high¬ 
est  powers  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  determined  action 
should  be  taken  to  offset  this  in¬ 
fluence. 

This  bill  passed  the  Assembly 
with  only  sixteen  members  oppos¬ 
ing  it.  It  passed  the  Senate  unan¬ 
imously.  It  is  a  righteous  meas¬ 
ure,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the 
insuring  public  are  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  becoming  a  law  as  are 
the  insurance  brokers.  It  is  very 
important  that  telegrams  be  imme- 


RATE  STOP  INQUIRY 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
notice  was  issued  to  all  companies  on 
the  risk,  requiring  them  to  obtain  the 
additional  premium  called  for  under 
the  new  schedule  or  cancel  the  poli¬ 
cies. 

President  McClelland,  of  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  Board  of  Education,  told  the  In¬ 
surance  Department  that  he  wanted  to 
meet  the  Exchange,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wrote  to  the  Exchange  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1915,  and  received  a  reply 
dated  March  12,  fixing  March  25  as 
the  date  when  the  committee  would 
see  Mr.  McClelland.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Exchange  was  requested  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  suspend  the  order  requir¬ 
ing  companies  to  cancel  the  policies 
on  the  school  property.  In  its  state¬ 
ment  the  Insurance  Department  says 
that  the  manager  of  the  Exchange  re¬ 
fused  to  interfere  with  the  order  or  to 
bring  about  an  earlier  meeting  between 
the  Deviation  Committee  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland.  The  meeting  was  not  held. 

President  McClelland’s  Charges 
President  McClelland  then  made  his 
charges  of  “trusi”  to  the  State,  both  in 
Albany  and  New  York. 


SURVIVES  MANY  COMPANIES 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

1898 — Firemens,  Boston. 

1902 — North  American,  Boston. 

1906 — American,  Boston. 

1912 — Mercantile  Fire  and  Marine, 
Boston. 

A  total  of  56  companies. 

The  only  survivor  among  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  companies  in  existence  in  1862 
is  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Springfield,  char¬ 
tered  in  1849. 

Other  companies  now  doing  business, 
all  organized  since  the  Boston  confla¬ 
gration  of  1872,  are  as  follows: 

Boston  of  Boston,  chartered  as  the 
Boston  Marine  Insurance  Company  in 
1873,  and  confining  its  business  to  ma¬ 
rine  insurance  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  its  organization. 

Old  Colony  of  Boston,  organized  in 
1906. 

Massachusetts  Fire  and  Marine  of 
Boston,  organized  in  1910. 

Entertained  in  Chicago 

Returning  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  he  went  on  a  hurried  trip.  Pres¬ 
ident  A.  W.  Damon  of  the  Springfield 
Eire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
stopped  off  in  Chicago,  where  he  was 
tendered  a  luncheon  on  April  20,  by 
the  members  of  the  Round  Table  of  the 
Union  League  Club  in  honor  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  his  ascend¬ 
ancy  to  the  presidency  of  that  Company, 
the  anniversary  having  been  on  April 
8th.  Mr.  Damon,  together  with  Judge 
Nichols,  for  years  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire,  and  Manager  Carl  Stur- 
hahn,  of  the  Rossia,  hold  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Round  Table  of  the  Union 
League  Club. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  . . . $2,543,073. « 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST’ 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 


Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  _  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  -  -  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


LOGUE  BROTHERS  CO, 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

representing  the 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

&  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

'v  UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  fl.  ?0ST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  AssL  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golde**  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RATING 

A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Educational 
Society,  Philadelphia. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Deductions — Merchandise  Covered  By 

Tarpaulins 

The  first  is  merchandise  covered  by 
tarpaulins  each  night.  To  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  underwriter,  that  is, 
protect  the  stock  from  water  damage, 
the  covers  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
quite  heavy  and  treated  with  oil  in  or¬ 
der  to  shed  water.  Such  a  cover,  or 
tarpaulin,  as  the  nautical  phrase  is,' 
would  ruin  a  great  many  stocks.  The 
difficulties,  therefore,  of  meeting  the 
underwriters’  requirements  on  the  one 
hind  and  of  avoiding  damage  to  the 
stock  on  the  other,  appear  to  be  unsur- 
mountable. 

Merchandise  in  Tin-Covered  Cases 

It  will  not  infrequently  happen  that, 
merchandise  will  be  in  such  container, 
or  even  provided  with  covers  that  an 
allowance  is  due.  A  certain  brand  of 
cocoa  which  is  imported  from  abroad 
comes  in  individual  tin  packages. 
These  are  then  packed  in  a  large  tin 
case  and  this  large  tin  case  is  put  in 
a  large  wood  case,  the  whole,  of  course, 
making  a  very  good  protection  from 
water  damage  at  least.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  allowance  was  granted,  al¬ 
though  the  tins  were  not  made  pur¬ 
posely  as  is  done  in  some  cases  to  se¬ 
cure  the  allowance. 

Underwriters  who  permit  themselves 
to  drift  into  the  delusive  theories  of 
Idealism  may  feel  well  assured  of  nega¬ 
tive  results,  for,  after  all  has  been  said 
and  done,  the  whole  question  is  re¬ 
solved  into  that  of  cost.  Obviously, 
therefore,  any  system  which  has  as  its 
object  the  reduction  of  rates  based 
upon  an  unknown  quantity  is  in  itself  a 
fallacy. 

Special  Features 

The  general  review  of  the  schedule 
just  given  is  probably  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes  when  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  examples  of  actual 
rating  which  are  given  on  page  69. 
There  are  a  few  points  in  connection 
with  the  schedule,  however,  which  call 
for  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  than 
the  general  running  comment  which 
they  have  so  far  received. 

Occupancy 

The  first  of  these  is  the  division  for 
the  charge  of  occupancy  into  two 
items.  At  point  127a  the  schedule 
states  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
in  the  first  column  charge  for  the  most 
hazardous  occupancy  is  to  be  taken. 
The  schedule  furnishes  a  list  of  occu¬ 
pancies  beginning  with  the  number  400 
and  ending  with  1,687,  thus  listing 
1,287  different  businesses.  There  are 
actually  more  than  this  since  there  are 
some,  as  department  stores,  coffee 
dealers,  and  groceries,  that  are  divided 
into  several  sub-classes.  The  division 
for  the  charge  of  occupancy  into  two 
parts,  a  first  column  and  a  second  col¬ 
umn,  is  made  for  ignibility  and  suscep¬ 
tibility,  respectively. 

Until  the  universal  mercantile  sched- 
u'e  was  brought  forth  this  division  of 
the  occupancy  into  these  two  parts, 
v  hile  it  may  have  been  recognized,  had 
never  been  put  into  actual  practice.  It 
is  now  an  accepted  principle,  however, 
in  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  has 
even  been  carried  to  a  point  further  in 
the  analytical  system  which  is  discus¬ 
sed  in  Part  3. 

To  take  a  concrete  case,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  gunpowder  has  an 
ecu?l  degree  of  ignibility  and  suscep¬ 
tibility  for  a  very  slight  thing  that 
might  set  off  gunpowder,  and  once  set 
off,  the  entire  mass  would  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  Hence,  in  rating,  the  same  charge 
would  be  made  under  each  column.  In 
the  case  of  a  stock  of  pig  iron,  for  in¬ 
stance,  even  the  wildest  imagination 
could  not  conceive  of  pig  iron  starting 
a  fire.  Hence,  ignibility  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  and  no  charge  would  be  made. 
There  might  be  some  susceptibility  to 


damage,  with  the  fire  once  started 
there  would  be,  and  a  charge  would  be 
made,  but  it  would  be  a  very  low  one. 

The  Case  of  Kid  Gloves 

A  third  example  which  will  furnish 
an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  ignibility 
with  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  is 
found  in  the  case  of  kid  gloves.  In  or¬ 
dinary  insurance  use  the  term  “kid 
glove’’  covers  gloves  made  from  almost 
any  kind  of  skin.  In  buying  and  selling 
the  term  is  probably  limited  to  the  finer 
hand  glove,  but  from  an  insurance 
standpoint,  which  is  the  standpoint  that 
is  of  interest  now,  the  phrase  “kid  glove” 
would  have  rather  a  wide  range.  The 
kid  glove  does  not  possess  ignibility, 
but  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  articles  to  water 
damage.  An  instance  occurred  of  an 
actual  loss  where  the  fire  was  confined 
to  the  front  part  of  the  loft.  Not  even 
water  reached  the  rear  part  of  the  loft. 
The  insured  were  positive  that  the  kid 
gloves  had  all  been  damaged,  or  at 
least  a  great  part  of  them.  Shortly 
after  the  fire,  when  the  claim  was 
made  the  gloves  were  examined  and 
did  not  betray  any  signs  of  defect.  The 
assured  told  the  company’s  representa¬ 
tive  that  he  would  hold  the  gloves  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  he  would  satis¬ 
fy  them  that  the  gloves  were  damaged. 
In  due  course  he  called  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  to  visit  the 
premises  and  demonstrated  to  them 
that  a  certain  amount  of  mould  which 
was  caused  by  the  dampness  had  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  gloves.  The  mould  was 
hardly  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  but 
could  be  seen  through  a  glass.  Extreme 
cases  have  perhaps  been  taken  and  the 
mean  r'uns  between  these  cases,  but 
enough  has  possibly  been  stated  to 
show  this  important  principle  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  occupancy  of  the  building 
from  these  two  points,  namely,  how 
likely  is  this  occupancy  to  cause  a  fire 
and  if  a  fire  is  started  how  much  will 
the  contents  be  damaged? 

Co-operation 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  companies  and  to 
explain  to  you  its  many  advantages 
to  the  public.  The  compact  or  rating 
associations  as  they  are  called,  are  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  and  are  the  subject  of 
much  public  discussion,  that  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  formed,  and  to  find  out 
if  we  can  the  legitimacy  of  each  object. 

The  most  important  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  tariff  associations  are  to 
regulate  rates  and  commissions.  It  is 
of  course  a  recognized  fact  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  compact  rating  under  schedule 
is  decidedly  better  for  the  public  than 
rates  made  by  competition. 

Between  the  years  1855-1865,  the 
companies  could  not  get  together  on 
rates,  the  consequence  was  there  exist¬ 
ed  that  condition  of  free  competition 
so  alluring  to  the  enemies  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  combinations,  and  what  was 
the  result — at  the  end  of  1865,  46  out 
of  145  companies  reporting  to  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  had  im¬ 
paired  their  capitals  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  In  .other 
words,  the  stockholders  were  paying 
for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  insur¬ 
ance.  Of  course  such  a  situation  could 
not  continue,  for  losses  cannot  perma¬ 
nently  be  paid  out  of  capital. 

The  crisis  as  made  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  among  the  companies,  and  if  tlm 
had  not  been  permitted  by  the  States, 
then  the  difficulty  of  securing  enough 
insurance  would  have  sent  rates  up, 
beciuse  only  a  few  cbmnanies  could 
survive  such  a  situation.  The  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  that  Lhe  public  would 
be  compelled  to  PTy  exorbitant  rates, 
which  would  of  r  .cessity  increase  the 
costs  of  food  str  is,  merchandise,  etc. 


EARLY  INSURANCE  DOCUMENTS 


SHOWN  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  FAIR 


Interesting  Exhibit  of  Fire  and  Marine 
Policies  Gathered  By  Prudential 
Insurance  Company 


Fire  insurance  men  who  visit  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  booth 
of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  and  see  the  charts  of  early 
insurance  documents  which  have  been 
compiled  by  The  Prudential. 

Early  Fire  and  Marine  Policies 

The  practice  of  insurance,  in  the 
modern  acceptance  of  the  term,  had  its 
origin  in  Italy,  particularly  Lombardy 
and  Florence.  Through  Italian  mer¬ 
chants  and  navigators  the  practice  of  in¬ 
surance  was  carried  to  England,  the 
Low  Countries  and  North  Germany. 
The  earliest  existing  insurance  contract 
in  England  bears  the  date  1547,  a  large 
portion  of  the  writing  of  which  is  in 
the  Italian  language.  This  policy  is 
known  as  the  “Broke  Sea  Insurance 
Policy,”  dated  September  20,  1547,  and 
Is  reproduced  in  the  Select  Pleas  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  published  by  the 
Selden  Society.  The  chart  exhibits  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  document,  made  available  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Honorary  Librarian 
to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Manchest¬ 
er,  Mr.  William  Witt  Blackstock.  The 
chant  also  contains  a  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  earliest  known  English 
fire  policy,  dated  1686,  and  derived  from 
the  same  source,  in  connection  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  historical  literature 
of  sea  and  fire  insurance  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  1547-1810.  The  fire  policy  is  of 
special  significance  in  that  it  is  in  print¬ 
ed  form,  so  that  obviously  at  this  early 
date  the  practice  of  fire  insurance  had 
attained  to  considerable  proportions. 

Early  German  Policies 

The  practice  of  insurance,  having 
been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Italy,  was  carried  by  the  Italians  first 
to  the  Netherlands,  particularly  to  the 
ereat  city  of  Bruges,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  center  of  northern 
commerce  to  recognize  the  practical 
utility  of  the  insurance  contract.  There 
are  records  of  insurance  policies  dating 
from  the  year  1359,  in  Italian,  contract¬ 
ing  for  insurance  between  Genoa, 
Naples,  etc.,  and  Bruges.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  of  the  period  1444- 
14-59  the  insurance  contract  is  called  for 
“assurance  obligation.”  In  the  year 
1469  the  expression  “letter  of  assur¬ 
ance”  is  used  and  during  the  period 
1468-1470  the  term  “assurance  policy," 
or,  in  brief,  "policy,”  came  into  use.  In 
*ffie  original  Italian,  the  expression  was 
“scritta  di  siqurta.”  From  the  Nether¬ 
lands  the  practice  of  insurance  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg,  then 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  The  chart  shows 
a  reproduction  of  a  policy  of  the  year 
1628.  the  printed  portion  of  which  is  in 
the  Dutch  text,  and  the  written  portion 
of  which  is  in  the  low  German  of  the 
period.  The  chart  further  shows  a 
minted  reproduction  of  the  earliest 
Vnown  life  and  ransom  policy,  of  about 
ihe  year  1750,  in  the  original  German, 
as  well  as  in  the  English  translation, 
derived  from  the  work  of  Magens.  The 
practice  of  ransom  insurance  became 
snbseouently  well  established  in  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of 
American  captains  trading  on  the  Bar¬ 
bary  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lloyd’s 

The  history  of  Lloyd’s,  is,  in  a  large 
measure  fhc  „  of  marine  insur¬ 

ance.  This  name  is  derived  from  the 
Coffee  House  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Llovd, 
in  Tower  street,  London,  in  the  17th 
century,  where  underwriters  met  to 
transact  their  business.  In  1692  Lloyd’s 
Coffee  House  was  removed  to  Lombard 
street.,  and  in  1774  Lloyd’s,  which  bv 
this  time  had  become  an  association  of 
marine  underwriters,  left  the  Coffee 
House  in  Lombard  street  for  premises 
in  Royal  Exchange,  where  it  has  con¬ 


tinued  in  business  to  the  present  time. 
This  chart  is  therefore  of  unusual  his¬ 
toric  interest.  It  includes  a  copy  of  a 
policy  dated  January  20,  1680,  and  pre¬ 
served  at  Lloyd’s,  which,  in  modern 
English,  emphasizes  all  of  the  essentials 
of  the  underwriting  practices  of  the 
period  as  they  have  been  preserved  and 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
term  “underwriter”  had  its  origin  in 
the  practice  of  each  individual  on  as¬ 
suming  a  portion  of  the  risk  to  place 
his  name  under  the  policy  opposite  the 
amount  of  risk  assumed.  The  chart 
also  contains  an  excellent  early  litho¬ 
graph  of  Lloyd’s  Subscription  Room  and 
pictures  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  1620 
and  1912.  To  the  right  of  the  chart  is 
exhibited  an  original  copy  of  Lloyd’s 
Evening  Post,  dated  February  9-11,  1785, 
containing  a  return  of  the  amount  paid 
in  taxes  on  policies  of  insurance,  print¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  reprint  of  the  earliest  known  Lloyd’s 
policy  issued  in  the  United  States  is 
given. 

Early  Boston  Marine  Insurance  Policies 

In  the  natural  course  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  insurance  as  an  element  of  com¬ 
merce  was  carried  from  England  to  the 
colonial  possessions  of  that  country  in 
America.  The  earliest  existing  Ameri¬ 
can  insurance  contract  is  a  policy 
issued  in  Boston  on  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1746,  at  an  insurance  office  kept 
in  King  street,  near  the  Long  Wharf, 
by  an  underwriter  by  the  name  of 
Dowse.  This  policy  contains  the  cus¬ 
tomary  reference  to  Lombard  street  and 
the  Royal  Exchange.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  this  clause  was  eliminated  from 
American  policies  and  in  place  there¬ 
of,  in  a  contract  issued  in  Boston  in 
1784,  the  clause  reads  “And  it  is  agreed 
by  us,  the  insurers,  that  this  Writing 
or  Policy  of  Assurance  shall  be  of  as 
much  Force  and  Effect  as  the  surest 
Writing  or  Policy  of  Insurance  hereto¬ 
fore  made  in  any  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  elsewhere.”  The  chart 
contains  facsimile  reproductions  of  poli¬ 
cies  issued  in  1746,  1784  and  1800,  all 
typical  of  the  period  and  representative 
of  individual  underwriting  practices 
common  to  the  country  previously  to 
che  rise  of  insurance  corporations.  The 
facsimiles  are  from  “An  Account  of  the 
Early  Insurance  Offices  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  from  1724  to  1801,”  published  in 
1901,  by  E.  R.  Hardy,  librarian  of  the 
insurance  Library  of  Boston. 


WANT  THOUSAND  MEMBERS 


Fortnight,  Beginning  May  10,  Set  Aside 
By  Local  Agents’  Association 
for  Campaign 


The  campaign  of  the  New  York  State 
Fire  Insurance  Agents’  Association,  for 
new  members  will  begin  in  earnest  the 
week  of  May  10,  which,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  has  been  especially  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  by  the  officers.  As  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  has  already  print¬ 
ed,  the  State  has  been  portioneu  off 
with  a  chairman  for  each  district. 

"Bob”  Gilmour,  of  Schenectady,  says 
he  is  going  to  get  more  paid  member¬ 
ships  than  anybody  in  the  State.  His 
slogan  is  “Prompt  Payment  of  Premi¬ 
ums.”  Fred  V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse, 
who  is  a  musician,  by  the  way,  thinks 
his  siren  song  will  get  more  member¬ 
ships  than  Gilmour’s  commercialism. 
Glenn  H.  Johnson,  of  Syracuse,  may  be 
the  dark  horse. 

President  Amsden  has  not  made  the 
nature  of  the  prize  public,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  the  chances  are  that  the  New 
York  association  will  have  nearly  a 
thousand  members  when  the  Come-and- 
Join-Us  campaign  is  finished. 


WANT  25  PER  CENT.  COMMISSION 

The  United  Fire  Insurance  Agents’ 
Protective  Association  is  an  unique  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  formed  only  of  agents 
who  operate  in  Suburban  Exchange  ter¬ 
ritory.  Walter  Blackman,  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y„  Is  president.  One  aim 
of  the  association  is  to  secure  25  per 
cent,  commissions  from  companies  in 
the  suburban  territory. 


< 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


DETROIT  GETS  CONVENTION 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Meeting  of  Casualty  and  Surety — 
Executive  Committee  Makes  Deci¬ 
sion  at  Meeting  Here 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters  will  be  held 
ir.  Detroit,  Mich.,  coincident  with  the 
meeting  in  that  city  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents.  This  was  determined  at  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  in  the  offices  of  the 
Royal  Indemnity,  New  York,  on  April 
22.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  that 
time,  composed  of  H.  G.  B.  Alexander, 
president  of  the  association;  Charles 
H.  Holland,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee;  F.  Robertson  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  William  G.  Curtis,  which  will 
decide  upon  the'time,  hotel  and  general 
arrangements  of  the  convention. 

The  association  now  has  fifty-seven 
company  members  and  five  individual 
members,  of  whom  the  following  were 
present  at  the  meeting  on  April  22: 
H  G.  B.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
Continental  Casualty;  John  M.  Parker, 
Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Aetna  Life;  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Moray,  vice-president  of  the 
Hartford  Accident;  George  E.  Taylor, 
secretary  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casu¬ 
alty;  Charles  H.  Holland,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Royal 
Indemnity;  John  T.  Stone,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty;  William  Bro 
Smith,  counsel  of  the  Travelers;  F. 
Robertson  Jones,  secretary-treasurer 
Workmens’  Compensation  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  William  G.  Curtis,  president 
of  the  National  Casualty. 


RESTRAINS  AGENT 


General  Accident  Takes  Action  Against 
Former  Representative  in  Buffalo 
— The  Complaint 


Buffalo,  N.  Y„  April  26.— Justice 
Taylor  here  in  Supreme  Court  Satur¬ 
day  issued  an  order  in  suit  of  General 
Accident,  against  the  former  Buffalo 
agent,  John  H.  Buddemeyer,  which  re¬ 
strains  Mr.  Buddemeyer  and  his  agents 
and  employes  from  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  insurance  concern’s  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  complaints  was  that 
the  employes  of  Mr.  Buddemeyer,  who 
is  claimed  to  have  gone  over  with  his 
entire  staff  to  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  requested  German  policy¬ 
holders  to  leave  the  General  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  patriotism.  About  1,500  names 
are  said  to  be  on  the  list  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  patrons  in  Buffalo,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  fully  200  of  them  have 
changed  companies  since  the  former 
agent  left. 

For  many  years  Buddemeyer  acted 
as  local  agent  for  the  Perty  Company, 
and  he  and  his  agents  built  up  a  list 
of  policyholders  said  to  be  1,500  strong. 
Several  weeks  ago,  it  is  claimed,  Bud¬ 
demeyer  went  over  to  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America,  taking  with  him 
all  his  agents;  that  he  rented  offices 
formerly  held  by  the  plaintiff  company 
here  in  Ellicott  Square;  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accident  desired  to  surrender  the 
offices,  and  tnat  his  agents  immediate¬ 
ly  began  work  among  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  to  get  them  to  change  to  the  other 
concern. 

On  the  arguments  before  Justice 
Taylor  the  plaintiff  was  represented  by 
Henry  W.  Pottle,  while  Harold  S.  Ran- 
kine  was  counsel  for  the  defendant. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION 


FIVE  OFFICES  IN  THIS  DISTRICT 


President  of  Company  Given  New  York  Continental  Casualty  Growing  Fast  in 
Compensation  for  Injuries  Received  Metropolitan  Territory — New  Branch 
as  Workman  on  Fifth  Avenue 


The  New  York  State  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission,  in  the  case 
of  Rubin  Musicant  Company'  vs.  South¬ 
western  Liability  Insurance  Company, 
has  made  the  following  decision: 

The  claimant  is  the  president  and  a 
stockholder  of  the  Rubin  Musicant  Co., 
a  corporation  engaged  in  business  as 
stair  builders.  In  addition  to  acting  as 
president  of  the  company,  the  claimant 
worked  for  the  Company  as  a  mechanic, 
receiving  the  sum  of  $2.50  per  day  as 
wages.  While  operating  a  machine  in 
the  construction  of  mouldings  for  stairs 
at  the  plant  of  the  Company,  his  hand 
came  in  contact  with  the  knives  of  the 
machine,  resulting  in  the  amputation 
of  one-half  of  the  second  and  third 
fingers. 

Held,  that  claimant  was  an  employe 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  also  the  president 
and  a  stockholder  of  the  Company. 


ROYAL’S  CONFERENCE 

The  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  Royal  Indemnity  Company  was  held 
last  week.  The  “Manager’s  Half  Hour’’ 
was  presided  over  by  Pacific  Manager 
Rolla  V.  Watt.  M.  E.  Jewett,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Company,  was  the 
honored  guest  at  luncheon  during  the 
week,  tendered  by  the  San  Francisco 
Commercial  Club. 

C.  N.  Corwin,  superintendent  of  the 
accident  department,  discussed  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  problems,  and  F.  M. 
Cotter,  chief  clerk,  delivered  a  short 
talk  on  burglary,  salvage  and  holdup, 
compared  forms  and  spoke  on  “news 
items  as  inducers.” 


The  Continental  Casualty,  which  has 
been  occupying  temporary  New  York 
offices  at  80  Maiden  Lane,  is  about  to 
move  into  its  permanent  offices  in  that 
building,  which  have  been  in  the  course 
of  alteration.  This  will  be  the  New 
York  city  headquarters  of  Resident 
Manager  F.  H.  Perdew,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  branch  offices  and  gen¬ 
eral  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  all  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  C.  A.  Barkie,  manager  of  the 
commercial  department  for  Greater 
New  York,  will  also  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  office. 

The  Continental  now  has  five  branch 
offices  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 
one  at  188  Montague  street,  Brooklyn, 
in  charge  of  Frank  Granger,  and  one 
in  Newark  under  the  management  of 
William  Ford.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
office  at  277  Broadway  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Hoppe  &  Folger,  which  han¬ 
dles  over  $125,000  annually  in  monthly 
payment  premiums.  Finally,  there  is 
a  new  development  office  recently  es¬ 
tablished  at  200  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  W.  S. 
Alexander,  who  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  his  former  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  large  Harlem  office  of  the 
Company,  at  125th  street. 

The  Continental  is  practically  the 
pioneer  in  the  monthly  premium'  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 


The  war  supply  bonding  business  con¬ 
tinues  good. 

*  *  * 

E.  V.  Oblinger  &  Co.  were  appointed 
general  agents  of  the  Midland  Casualty 
in  Cincinnati  recently. 


Phi, a,  Ynnnir  e  w  ^  u  v  The  bm  reQuiring  surety  companies 

’a'  g,&  Woods  have  been  bonding  State  depositories  in  Ohio  to 

Indemnftv  TFchiJtS?1*  °f  thG  R°ya'  dep0sit  ,Ba-000  with  the  State  treasurer 
indemnity  at  Chicago.  was  killed  last  week. 
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Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


LOSS  OF  EARNING  POWER 


Not  Proper  Measure  to  be  Applied 
Under  New  Jersey  Compensation 
Disability  Clause 

That  mere  loss  of  earning  power  is 
not  the  proper  measure  to  be  applied 
under  the  disability  clause  of  the  act 
of  1911  in  fixing  the  damages  of  an 
injured  workman  was  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  in  an  opinion  reversing  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  Common  Pleas. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  if  the 
physical  efficiency  of  a  workman  had 
been  impaired  by  reason  of  accident  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  damages.  The 
result  of  the  decision  was  a  direction 
to  the  Atlantic  Common  Pleas  to  revise 
a  judgment  awarded  to  John  R.  Bur¬ 
bage,  a  painter  of  Atlantic  City,  for 
damages  for  temporary  injuries  in  a 
suit  against  Joseph  E.  Lee  and  others 
who  were  his  employers. 

The  trial  court  concluded  that  be¬ 
cause  following  an  accident  Burbage 
was  able  to  perform  the  same  work  as 
he  had  done  previous  to  the  accident 
and  at  the  same  salary,  he  was  not 
entitled  to  any  recovery  for  any  per¬ 
manent  disability.  In  setting  aside 


this  conclusion,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

“Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  of  1911,  ‘disability’  is  not  restricted 
to  mere  loss  of  earning  power,  and  the 
fact  that  an  injured  workman  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  work  and  the  same 
wages,  as  before  the  injury,  will  not 
disentitle  him  to  compensation  under 
the  act,  if  his  physical  condition  has 
been  impaired.” 


EQUITABLE  ACCIDENT 


Boston  Company  Admitted  to  District 
of  Columbia — Will  Enter  Delaware, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota 


General  Manager  W.  H.  Jones,  of  the 
Equitable  Accident  Company  of  Boston, 
announces  that  authority  to  transact 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  been  granted  that  Company.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  under  way  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  to  three  addi¬ 
tional  States,  Delaware,  Iowa  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 


March  was  the  biggest  month  in  the 
history  of  the  Company  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  department  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Casualty. 


■jj  The  Agent  Who  Supplies 

the  needs  of  his  constituents  for  every  class  of  Casualty 
Insurance  or  Surety  Bond  has  big  advantages. 

He  gets  the  agent’s  commission  instead  of  merely 
brokerage— and  he  keeps  all  of  his  clients’  business 
for  himself  instead  of  letting  some  other  agent  get  in  an 
entering  wedge— and  perhaps  later  controlling  it  all. 

If  conditions  affect  any  one  line  adversely,  he  can 
turn  his  attention  to  other  lines  in  his  office,  specializ¬ 
ing  on  them  until  the  afflicted  line  recovers. 

But,  more  than  this,  he  becomes  known  as  a  real 
Casualty  and  Surety  specialist— and  this  brings  him 
business  from  clients  who  want  service. 

This  is  the  experience  of  The  Maryland’s  agents. 
Does  it  appeal  to  you  ? 

If  so,  write  us  today  for  agency  particulars.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  we’ll  send  you  our  handy  expiration 
booklet,  “Successful  Soliciting”. 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


April  30,  1915. 


SAYS:  “HEAR  BILLY  SUNDAY” 

CASUALTY  CO.’S  SUGGESTION 


Lesson  in  Methods  and  Achievements 
of  Revivalist  Furnish  a 
Tip  to  Agents 

The  National  Casualty  Company  in  a 
statement  to  agents  advises  them  to  go 
and  hear  Billy  Sunday.  Why?  The 
company  reasons  as  follows: 

Some  of  you  men  in  the  field  ought 
to  attend  one  of  the  Billy  Sunday  re¬ 
vivals.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  religion 
you  may  need  or  would  get,  but  for  the 
lesson  in  salesmanship  and  soliciting. 
Billy  Sunday’s  work  proves  quite  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  really  does  not  matter 
what  line  a  man  is  trying  to  sell.  If 
he  has  the  stuff  in  him  and  quality  in 
his  goods,  he  will  make  good.  Sunday 
made  a  success  selling  baseball  energy 
and  ability.  He  knew  the  game  and 
loved  to  play,  and  the  people  wanted 
to  see  him  and  were  willing  to  pay 
their  money,  so  a  club  manager  hired 
him,  and  he  had  a  chance  while  per¬ 
forming  and  enjoying  himself  to  study 
crowds  and  to  note  the  effect  of  per¬ 
formance,  especially  of  individual  per¬ 
formance,  and  he  always  observed  that 
snappy  play  and  spectacular  perform¬ 
ance  roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Later  on  he  took  up  religion,  and  find¬ 
ing  much  comfort  and  satisfaction 
therein,  he  wanted  to  tell  others 
about  it. 

So  he  began  to  preach.  At  first  his 
efforts  were  very  modest  and  pulpit 
conventionalities  were  followed,  but 
gradually  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
people  (the  ones  he  wanted  to  reach) 
would  rather  have  their  religion  served 
up  with  action  and  ginger,  so  he  used 
his  baseball  vernacular  to  give  point 
and  force  to  his  arguments.  His  ac¬ 
tions  were  in  line  with  his  speech,  and 
Hughie  Jennings  pulling  grass  and 
shouting  his  famous  “Wee- Ah,”  or  Her¬ 
man  Schaefer  and  Nick  Altrock  playing 
clown  in  the  coaching  box,  never  had 
anything  on  Sunday.  Down  on  his 
knees,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  ’shaking  his  fist  and  daring  Satan 
to  come  up  and  fight  it  out,  he  has  lit¬ 
erally  been  raising  hell  with  derelicts 
and  corruption. 

It  is  great  work.  He  is  making  thou¬ 
sands  of  converts.  They  won’t  all 
stick.  Probably  there  will  be  a  large 
percentage  of  backsliders,  for  there  are 
always  a  great  many  of  them.  But  his 
work  is  completed  when  he  gets  them. 
And  don’t  forget  that  he  also  gets  the 
money.  The  average  parson,  preacher 
or  priest,  orthodox  in  every  way,  lives, 
just  lives.  His  income  is  fixed  but  un¬ 
certain.  If  he  gets  it  all,  he  is  lucky. 
Not  so  Sunday.  He  works  for  nothing. 
That  is,  he  agrees  to  hold  a  revival. 
The  actual  expenses  are  arranged  for, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  him  per¬ 
sonally.  He  is  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  “voluntary”  after  he  has  done  his 
work.  His  latest  revival  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  covering  eleven  weeks,  produced 
for  him  at  the  close  a  voluntary  that 
amounted  to  more  than  $50,000. 

Religion  pays.  Originality  pays.  In¬ 
surance  pays.  Work  pays.  Some  of 
you  men  can  increase  your  earnings  by 
changing  your  methods.  Business  is 
"ever  dull.  It’s  the  man. 


SURETY  UNDERWRITING 

Plight  of  a  Kansas  Company — Could 
Not  Get  Re-Insurance  in  Author¬ 
ized  Company 


In  discussing  large  writings  by  surety 
companies  the  Insurance  Report  of 
Denver  says: 

“It  was  a  competitive  move  that  re¬ 
stricted  the  writings  of  surety  compa¬ 
nies.  Limited  lines  were  unknown  ten 
years  ago.  It  has  been  only  since  1908 
that  the  law  of  Colorado  placed  a  limit 
on  the  amount  each  company  should 
carry.  Prior  to  that  time  demoraliza¬ 
tion  existed  in  this  and  other  States, 
companies  writing  enormous  gross  lines 


and  taking  big  chances  of  seeing  the 
contract  through.  Re-insurances  were 
not  fashionable  because  not  required  by 
law,  and  naturally  competition  for  the 
big  bonds  developed  ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain. 

“A  recent  Colorado  case  directs  at¬ 
tention  to  the  value  in  support  of  legiti¬ 
mate  surety  methods  through  requiring 
proper  re-insurances  on  bonds  for 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  stipulated 
legal  limit.  A  certain  contractor’s 
bond,  after  being  turned  down  'by  all 
the  larger  surety  companies,  was  issued 
finally  by  a  smaller  Kansas  surety 
company.  It  was  for  $175,000.  Under 
our  law  the  issuing  company  can  carry 
only  $30,000  itself.  The  companies  that 
originally  declined  the  business  nat¬ 
urally  refused  to  accept  re-insurance. 
This  left  the  company  in  a  plight.  The 
insurance  department,  upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  found  precedent  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  authorizing  reinsur¬ 
ances  in  non-admitted  companies. 

“The  matter  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  sound  underwriting.  There 
was  no  prejudice,  no  flimsy  pretext, 
in  the  refusal  of  the  big  surety  compa¬ 
nies  to  issue  such  a  bond  or  to  accept 
this  re-insurance.  Investigations  by 
them  established  adequate  reasons  for 
their  action.  In  the  final  analysis,  then, 
it  is  evident  that  responsible  contrac¬ 
tors  sometimes  are  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  less  responsible  con¬ 
tractors  through  the  co-operation  of 
surety  companies  having  underwriting 
methods  less  strict  than  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  companies.” 


THOMPSON  BILL  PASSED 


Investigation  to  be  Made  of  Desirabil¬ 
ity  of  Standardizing  All  Surety 
Contracts 


A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  George 
r  Thompson,  of  Niagara,  that  provides 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  of  the  desirability 
of  standardizing  bonds  and  other  sure¬ 
ty  contracts,  as  well  as  fire  policies, 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  Senate 
last  week.  It  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  re-appropriating  funds  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  insurance  law,  and 

Whereas,  a  standard  fire  insurance 
policy  and  a  standard  workmens’  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  policy  are  now  re¬ 
quired  in  this  State  and  have  resulted 
in  such  great  advantage  as  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  the  standardization 
of  all  other  insurance  policies,  con¬ 
tracts  of  suretyship,  bonds  and  under¬ 
takings, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  be  respect¬ 
fully  requested  in  connection  with  such 
revision  of  the  insurance  law  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  desirability  of  standardizing 
all  insurance  policies,  contracts,  bonds 
and  undertakings  issued  by  companies 
under  his  supervision  and  report  his 
recommendations  in  regard  thereto, 
with  any  necessary  legislation,  to  the 
next  legislature  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January,  1916. 


Moses  Craig,  superintendent  of  the 
fidelity  and  surety  department  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  London  &  Lanca¬ 
shire  Guarantee  &  Accident,  spent  this 
week  in  New  York  city. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 
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“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  It  I  TE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Accident  and  Health 


DEFINES  WORD  “IMMEDIATELY" 


It  Differs  from  “Adjoining”  or  “Adja¬ 
cent,”  Says  Court  in 
Travelers’  Case 


The  Travelers  has  won  a  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in  which  the 
definition  of  the  words  “adjoining,” 
“adjacent”  and  “immediately,”  regard¬ 
ing  location,  were  defined.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  was  the  Charles  Wolff  Packing 
Company,  Topeka.  The  Court  in  part 
ruled: 


The  real  question  in  the  case,  however,  was 
contained  in  the  second  contention  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  and  under  it  the  court  asks, 
was  the  place  where  the  injury  occurred  upon 
the  premises  or  ways  immediately  adjoining 
the  factories,  shops  and  yards  of  the  packing 
company’s  packing  house,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  policy.  The  term  “immediately  ^im¬ 
plies  that  nothing  intervenes.  The  word  ad¬ 
joining,”  says  the  court,  ordinarily  means 
joining  to;  contiguous  adjacent,  as  an  ad¬ 
jacent  room  and  then  the  court  cites  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  it 
quotes  from  Webster  and  then  the  court  in  the 
opinion  goes  on  to  say:-—  .  , 

“Adjoining”  seems  to  be  a  more  restricted 
or  confined  than  “adjacent.  If  the  word  ad¬ 
joining”  by  itself  had  been  used,  there  might 
be  room  for  extending  its  meaning  so  as  to 
include  the  park  across  the  street.  But  when 
the  word  “immediately”  is  used,  it  shows  a 
clear  intention  on  the  part  of  those  writing 
the  contract  that  the  contract  should  cover 
only  those  premises  or  ways  that  touch  some 
part  of  the  packing  house  yards.  It  is  true, 
the  court  says,  that  the  city  park  is  public 
property,  and  that  the  street  is  public  prop¬ 
erty,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two.  The  city  owns  the  park  much  the  same 
as  a  private  corporation  owns  land.  The  pub¬ 
lic  owns  the  street  for  use  as  a  public  high¬ 
way.  They  are  separate  premises  or  tracts 
of  land,  one  devoted  to  one  purpose  and  the 
other  to  another  purpose. 

“It  is  stretching  the  terms  of  the  contract  too 
far,”  says  the  court,  “to  say,  that  the  park  im¬ 
mediately  adjoins  the  yards  of  the  Charles 
Wolff  Packing  Company,  because  the  Park  im- 
mediately  adjoins  the  street,  and  the  street 
immediately  adjoins  those  yards.  This  is  the 
main  question  in  the  case.  If  the  policy  can- 
not  be  construed  to  coyer  Harrison  when  he 
was  working  in  the  city  park,  the  Charles 
Wolff  Packing  Company  must  fail.  We  cannot 
so  construe  it  without  doing  violence  to  the 
language  of  the  policy.  That  language  is  the 
most  restricted  genera)  language  that  can  be 


MONTHLY  PAYMENT  POLICIES 


Some  Good  Tips  from  the  Federal  Rec¬ 
ord— Those  Who  Prefer 
Lump  Sums 

For  many  years  all  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policies  were  sold  on 
the  annual  premium  basis,  which  is  to 
say  policyholders  paid  their  premiums 
but  once  a  year.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  became  apparent  that  there  were  a 
great  many  people  who  wanted  income 
protection  against  disability  resulting 
from  injury  or  illness,  but  were  not 
financially  able  to  pay  the  large  lump 
sum  required  in  meeting  an  annual 


premium.  This  class  wanted  the  insur¬ 
ance,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  it  on  the  terms  specified,  and  under 
the  circumstances  there,  naturally  arose 
a  demand  for  policy  contracts  on  which 
premiums  might  be  paid  semi-annually 
or  quarterly  and  later  the  demand  for 
the  monthly  payment  premium.  Where 
a  demand  is  sufficiently  insistent  it 
usually  results  in  creating  its  own  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  demand  for  the  monthly 
payment  policy  proved  no  exception. 
The  result  was  that  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago  a  plan  was  originated  for  is 
suing  accident  and  health  insurance 
policies  on  a  basis  permitting  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  annually,  semi¬ 
annually,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  thereby 
enabling  the  policyholder  to  pay  a 
small  sum  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
each  month  for  his  protection.  At  first 
the  sale  of  these  so-called  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  policies  was  confined  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes,  but  later  the  demand 
spread  to  include  all  classes  of  people, 
until  now  the  demand  predominates  for 
the  industrial  policy  on  which  the  pre¬ 
mium  may  be  paid  monthly,  policyhold¬ 
ers  embracing  men  and  women  engaged 
in  practically  all  trades,  professions 
and  occupations  of  life. 

Only  persons  with  plenty  of  money 
like  to  pay  insurance  premiums  in  lump 
sums.  The  average  man  prefers  to  take 
this  item  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
pays  his  other  obligations,  that  is 
monthly. 


MISSOURI  ACCIDENT  BUSINESS 

Discussed  Here  at  Meeting  of  Personal 
Accident  and  Health 
Underwriters 


The  Missouri  situation  respecting 
the  accident  business  in  that  State  was 
tlie  important  feature  of  the  meeting 
of  the  governing  committee  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Personal  Accident  and  Health 
Underwriters,  which  was  held  in  New 
York  on  April  23,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Aetna  Life.  The  reports  of  several 
committees  were  made,  including  those 
or  the  statistical  and  membership  com¬ 
mittees. 


Beware  of  unsought  ap- 
Watch  plications  for  accident 
Unsought  insurance,  says  the  Pre- 
Applications  ferred.  As  a  rule  the 
importance  of  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  accident  insurance  must  be 
aggressively  presented  to  men  by  the 
agent,  and  it  is  rarely  or  never  volun¬ 
tarily  sought  except  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  some  special  or  extra  hazard 
about  to  be  assumed. 

The  agent  should  always  bear  in 
mind  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  an  unu- 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8.319.608.72 

Capital .  1,000.000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  .  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914  .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds:  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Bursary,  Larceny, 
rmeuiy  Duuua,  pi  .  dlass  Insurance;  Liabibty  Insurance— Employers.  Public,  Teams 

, IZZ  OZa  Pronertv^arna^ejt  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  D.m.«e  and 
Collision j ,  Physicians,  DruggnU,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


sual  and  special  reason  prompts  the 
voluntary  applicant  to  seek  such  insur¬ 
ance  and  in  his  own  interest,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  company,  and  of  honesty, 
such  application  should  not  be  enter¬ 
tained. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
there  is  far  more  need  for  the  exercise 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  se¬ 
lection  of  accident  than  of  life  risks.  In 
accident  insurance  the  company  Is 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  the  probity 
and  good  faith  of  the  agent  and  appli¬ 
cant  while  in  life  insurance  the  com¬ 
pany  has  the  benefit  of  medical  exami¬ 
nation  and  inspection  as  a  safe  guide 
in  the  matter  of  acceptance. 
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Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1  S  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
i Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pres.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Bee. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


O  11 

POLICIES 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

c  mrTrn  v  x  * g,  .  ,  F-  J-  Walters 

Resident  Manager 

C  \\r  TTli/cr™  53  JOHN  STREET 

Fr  W-  LAW50N  New  York 

Lieneral  Manager 


Liability,  Accident,  Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

Burglary,  Boiler  and  145  Mllk  St”  Boston 

Credit  Insurance  ErtIbSh5l869.  ReS‘dent  ^ewEngland 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


At  the  recent  convention 
Talks  on  of  the  Massachusetts  ac- 
Business  cident  agents,  Dana  G. 

Conditions  Hall  talked  on  ‘‘Business 
Conditions.”  He  said  in 

part: 

“The  pessimist  would  lead  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  industries  and  all  the 
wheels  of  commerce  had  stopped  mov¬ 
ing.  He  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
there  were  no  factories  running  and 
that  everybody  was  ‘broke.’  Now,  just 
for  a  moment,  and  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  let’s  suppose  that  the  pessi¬ 
mist  is  correct.  Suppose  that  manufac¬ 
turing  was  at  an  entire  standstill. 
Would  we  be  stuck  for  business?  No, 
sir,  emphatically  no.  To  illustrate,  if 
>ou  live  in  a  city,  does  your  city  have 
a  highway  department,  water  depart¬ 
ment,  sewerage  department,  building 
department,  maintenance  department, 
gas  works,  electric  light  works?  If  feo, 
where  are  the  numerous  clerical  force, 
superintendents,  foremen,  master  me¬ 
chanics,  master  masons,  master  carpen¬ 
ters,  bosses  and  well-paid  workmen  too 
numerous  to  mention?  Are  there  any 
firemen  in  your  city,  policemen,  school 
teachers,  and  janitors?  Have  you  a 
post-office,  and  if  so,  letter-carriers? 
Have  you  a  telephone  exchange,  tele¬ 
graph  office?  Do  the  trolley  cars  run 
in  your  city?  If  so,  do  they  run  alone? 
Are  you  near  a  railroad?  If  so,  who 
runs  the  trains?  Of  course,  all  of  the 
moving  picture  theatres  are  closed. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  attend  them. 
•That  is,  the  pessimist  would  lead  you 
to  believe  so.  If  we  insured  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  these  municipal  and  corpora¬ 
tion  employes,  it  would  keep  us  busy 
for  many  months.  They  know  nothing 
of  short  times  or  shut  downs.  Their 
salary  is  as  sure  as  the  tides.  What  a 
field  in  any  kind  of  times. 

“Returning  to  the  subject  of  business 
conditions  in  general  and  how  they  af¬ 
fect  our  business  in  particular,  I  wish 
to  state  that  there  probably  never  was 
a  time  when  business  in  a  few  lines 
was  poorer,  and  when  in  many  lines 
that  business  was  never  better.  A  few 
■days  ago,  I  was  talking  with  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  who  stated  that  his  fac¬ 
tory  was  ‘shot  to  pieces’  with  business 
and  that  they  were  way  behind  with 
their  orders.  His  factory  employs 
.about  6,000  people.  I  claim  that  if 
every  other  factory  in  the  State  closed 
down  I  would  still  have  fertile  soil  to 
cultivate  for  at  least  a  whole  year  in 
that  one  factory.  Undoubtedly  the 
same  conditions  exist  all  over  the 
country. 

“Gentlemen,  when  we  realize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  to 
stand  behind  the  counter  or  sit  in  an 
office  and  wait  for  business  to  come 
to  us,  but  can  take  a  rate  book,  applica¬ 
tions,  receipts  and  a  pleasant  smile 
and  start  out  and  interview  real  pros¬ 
pects,  wherever  they  are,  we  will  have 
no  time  or  inclination  to  think  of  hard 
times.” 

*  *  * 

(1)  Are  you  really  as  good 
Questions  an  insurance  man  as  you 

Asked  think  you  are,  or  are  you 

Agents  fifty  per  cent,  or  more 

'‘Bluff?” 

12)  Do  you  utilize  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  per  day  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  do  varied  lines  of  recrea¬ 
tion  demand  most  of  your  attention? 

(3)  Do  you  concentrate  your  mind 
mostly  on  insurance,  or  on  some  un- 
remunerative  side  issue,  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  hobby? 

(4)  Do  you  actually  solicit  ten  pros¬ 
pects  per  day  on  the  average  during 
the  year? 

(5)  How  strong  an  attraction  does  it 
take  to  wean  your  attention  and  efforts 
away  from  your  insurance  work? 

(6)  Do  you  reserve  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  per  day  for  actual  work, 
or  are  you  always  ready  to  play  at  the 
slightest  inducement? 

(7)  Do  you  write  as  many  “Apps” 
per  month  as  you  are  capable  of  doing 
without  hurting  yourseif  in  the  least? 


(8)  Do  you  take  as  keen  a  delight  in 
insurance  work  as  you  do  in  playing 
pool,  cards,  discussing  politics,  arguing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  way  in 
which  the  present  war  is  being  fought, 
or  merely  dreaming  in  your  office  chair? 

(9)  Do  you  really  enjoy  talking  in¬ 
surance  as  much  as  you  do  gassing 
with  the  barber,  the  bartender  or  the 
corner  loafers? 

(10)  Are  you  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
found  in  the  moving  picture  theatres 
during  working  hours? 

(11)  Are  you  really  a  business  getter 
or  only  a  business  promiser? 

(12)  Are  you  strictly  truthful  or  do 
you  “stretch  ’em”  occasionally? 

(13)  Have  you  any  conscientious 
scruples  against  carrying  the  com¬ 
pany’s  money  around  in  your  pocket, 
making  a  “four-flush”  with  it,  and,  if 
hard  pressed,  spending  a  part  of  the 
same,  when  you  know  that  under  your 
agency  contract  and  by  every  existing 
moral  right  this  money  should  be  re¬ 
ported  and  remitted  to  the  company 
on  Saturday  of  each  week? 

On  the  square,  now,  eld  man,  can  you 
truthfuly  say  that  you  are  an  asset  to 
the  Federal  or  are  you  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  that  you  are  only  a  liability? 

We  don’t  expect  you  to  send  in  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions,  as  the  truth 
might  prove  embarrassing  to  some  of 
you.  However,  it  wi?.  do  no  harm  to 
answer  them  to  yourself  and  thus  be 
able  to  maintain  your  outward  dignity 
at  least.  Either  you  are  or  you  are  not 
a  first-class  insurance  man.  It  depends 
solely  on  you  which  you  will  be  in  the 
future. — Federal  Record. 

*  *  * 

It  is  surprising  how  one 
Get  man  can  go  out  and  dig  up 

Out  and  new  business  when  anoth- 

Hustle  er,  with  apparently  more 
ability,  falls  flat  upon  the 
same  conditions.  There  must  be  a  good 
reason  for  all  this.  There  is.  In  the 
first  place  the  one  agent  starts  out  fully 
determined  to  succeed.  He  has  studied 
his  manual  or  rate-book,  looked  into 
the  classification  table,  examined  the 
policy  contract  and  is  prepared  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  satisfactorily.  He  is  a  firm 
believer  in  his  company  and  its  con¬ 
tracts.  He  believes  in  them  so  much 
that  he  takes  one  himself,  and  is  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  that  he  imparts  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  his  prospect,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  soon  pushing  the  pencil  out 
and  saying  “Sign  here  please.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agent  starts 
cut  with  a  feeling  of  doubt.  He  doubts 
his  own  ability  to  properly  explain  the 
contract,  and  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
asked.  Of  course  he  would  not  think 
of  taking  a  policy,  and  he  shows  his 
doubts  when  canvassing.  He  has  no 
confidence,  either  in  the  company  or  in 
himself,  and  it  is  hard  to  expect  that 
such  a  man  will  succeed  in  this  line  of 
business — and  he  doesn’t. 

If  you  have  taken  an  agency  under 
such  conditions  we  suggest  that  you 
promptly  resign  and  make  room  for  a 
“live  one.” 

•This  is  a  business  entirely  for  the  en¬ 
ergetic  man — the  man  who  has  ambi¬ 
tion  and  a  purpose  in  life.  It  is  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  build  up  for  himself 
a  guaranteed  income  and  an  excellent 
position.  The  pool  room  lounger  and 
the  chair  warmer,  who  has  a  four  by 
six  office  and  dabbles  in  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
surance  as  a  side  line  to  real  estate  or 
stationery,  has  no  business  to  be  in  this 
work.  The  successful  insurance  man  is 
a  hustler;  he  has  to  have  brains  to  find 
business,  and  ambition  and  energy  to 
go  out  after  it  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  terri¬ 
tory,  and  infinite  patience  and  tact,  and 
more  brains  to  put  the  deal  over  when 
he  gets  his  prospect  on  the  wavering 
point  between  yes  and  no. 

This  business  is  a  man's  business, 
and  he  has  to  be  a  real  live  up-to-date 
man  with  red  blogd  in  his  veins. — 
American  Casualty  Company. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc- 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 
PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
“ Preferred  Service ” 


FLATE  GLASS  EXCHANGE  ROBBED. 


$500  Stolen  on  April  10 — Who  Will 
Insure  It  Against  Future  Loss? 


At  the.  meeting  on  April  14  of  the 
governing  committee  of  the  Plate  Glass 
Insurance  Exchange  of  New  York  City, 
it  developed  that  $500  belonging  to  the 
Exchange  had  been  stolen  from  the  of¬ 
fice  on  April  10.  Edward  M.  Gridley, 
manager  of  the  Exchange,  made  good 
the  amount,  which  was  to  have  been 
used  to  pay  the  employes,  from  his 
private  resources  and  action  was  taken 
by  the  committee  to  reimburse  him. 
The  Exchange  carried  no  burglary  in¬ 
surance  and  there  is  some  speculation 
as  to  what  company  will  get  this  insur¬ 
ance  as  a  result  of  the  loss. 


William  G.  Curtis,  president  of  the 
National  Casualty  of  Detroit,  was  in 
New  York  during  the  week. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 

Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage! 

Employers*  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ACENTS  WANTED 

GLOBE  EMPLOYES  DANCE 

The  home  office  employes  of  the 
Globe  Indemnity  participated  in  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  supper  and  dance  at  the 
Hotel  Bossert,  Brooklyn,  last  week. 
The  evening’s  amusement  was  in  charge 
of  Francis  J.  Lawler,  chairman;  Frank 
Cassidy,  E.  Wardon,  Jr.,  R.  B.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  R.  E.  Broderich,  V.  A.  Freston, 
H’.  J.  Adams,  Harry  Minleur,  and  the 
Misses  E.  F.  Supton.  M.  R.  Leckie,  E.  H. 
Smith  and  A.  M.  Doyle,  to  which  com¬ 
mittee  the  credit  for  this  enjoyable  oc¬ 
casion  is  due. 
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THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  Jf  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  m  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  bom  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Ora  word  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Ihomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  I,  1914 

Oapital  Stock .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185  81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities....  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS . 2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 

Durine  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM.  President 

jOBK  KAY,  Viee-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER.  Secretary 

NBAL  BASSETT,  Y  ice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superi  itendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 

HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
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OBTAIN  CONTROL  OF 
THE  FRANKLIN  FIRE 


Interests  Identified  With  Home  Make 
Important  Announcement — To 
Operate  Independently 


LONG  CAREER  OF  FRANKLIN 


Founded  in  1829  and  Has  a  Splendid 
Reputation — Has  $500,000  Capital 
Stock 


Interests  identified  with  the  Home 
Insurance  Company  of  iNew  York  have 
secured  control  of  the  Franklin  Fire 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  oldest  com¬ 
panies  in  America,  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  eighty-six  years  ago. 

The  Franklin  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  an  independent  company,  but 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Home’s  management  along  lines  which 
have  made  the  latter  Company  such 
a  remarkable  success  in  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  world. 

To  Enlarge  Agency  Scope 

The  scope  of  the  agency  plant  will 
be  enlarged  and  the  Franklin  will  be¬ 
come  a  more  active  factor  throughout 
the  country.  All  Home  stockholders 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Franklin  stock  if  they  care  to. 

Edgar  I  Luce,  secretary  of  the 
Franklin,  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  on  Wednesday:  “The  Franklin 
Fire  will  be  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  it  being  the  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  and  develop  the  Company  with 
the  greatly  enlarged  facilities  and  ad¬ 
vantages  which  will  be  available  from 
a  working  alliance  with  the  Home.” 

The  gross  premium  income  of  the 
Franklin  Fire  during-  1914  was  $2,097,- 
844.  During  the  year  its  net  losses 
amounted  to  $885,797.  Its  total  ledger 
assets  on  December  31,  1914,  were  $3,- 
235,486;  its  admitted  assets  being  $3,- 
169,048.  Its  surplus  as  regards  policy¬ 
holders  was  $988,237.  Its  largest  gross 
amount  insured  in  any  one  hazard 
without  any  deduction  from  re-insur¬ 
ance  last  year  was  $50,000.  The  total 
amount  of  the  Company’s  $500,000 
stock  owned  by  the  directors  at  par 
is  $95,500. 

Incorporated  in  1829 

The  Franklin  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1829,  does  business  in  a  large 
number  of  States  and  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  conservative  Company 
of  fine  reputation.  F.  E.  Parkhurst, 
who  was  a  well-known  agent  and  un¬ 
derwriter  in  the  Pennsylvania  field, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Company 
less  than  two  years  ago.  When  the 
Company  was  originally  incorporated 
it  had  $400,000  authorized  capital,  hav¬ 
ing  a  par  value  of  $25  per  share.  In 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 
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Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS  LICENSING 
DECISIONS  CONFLICT 


Justice  Guy  Rules  That  Section  91  Is 
Unconstitutional — Justice  Green- 
baum  Rules  Contrary 


FULL  TEXT  OF  GUY  DECISION 


Companies  Say  If  License  Law  Is  Killed 
They  Will  Be  Prey  For 
Tipsters 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  tailor 
named  Simon  Stern  walked  into  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  asked  if  the  Com¬ 
pany  ever  reinsured  fraternal  orders 
under  the  group  plan.  He  was  told  that 
it  did.  He  then  asked  what  were  the 
rates  and  plan  of  re-insurance.  He  was 
told  that  this  could  not  be  told  unless 
there  were  more  facts  on  which  to 
hinge  the  information.  Sometime  later 
the  Metropolitan  re-insured  under  the 
group  plan  the  members  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Benja¬ 
min.  There  were  2,100  members  who 
were  re-insured,  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
surance  was  $500  on  each  member. 

Stern  Re-appears 

After  the  re-insurance  Stern  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  scene  and  demanded  a  com¬ 
mission  of  45  per  cent,  and  nine  re¬ 
newals  of  5  per  cent. 

The  Metropolitan  had  no  relations 
with  Stern  of  any  kind  in  the  re-insur¬ 
ance,  except  the  initial  call,  when  he 
asked  a  few  general  questions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  is  not  a  licensed  agent  of 
the  Company.  The  Company  refused 
to  pay  his  claim.  As  he  is  not  an  agent 
of  the  Company  the  payment  would 
have  been  illegal. 

Stern  then  brought  a  suit  for  $80,000. 
This  was  later  discontinued,  because 
the  plaintiff  could  not  furnish  a  bill  of 
particulars  as  required.  Eventually,  he 
brought  action  for  more  than  $180,000. 

Calls  Law  Unconstitutional 

Justice  Guy  in  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision 
which  provides  that  Section  91  of  the 
Insurance  Law  authorizing  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  in  his  discretion 
to  refuse  or  renew  a  certificate  of  au¬ 
thority  to  act  as  agent  of  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  corporation  is  an  attempted  dele¬ 
gation  of  arbitrary  power  to  an  admin¬ 
istrative  officer,  and  is  invalid  because 
it  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  without  due  process  of  law, 
in  contravention  of  both  the  Federal 
and  State  constitution. 

In  other  words,  the  New  York 
Agents’  License  law  is  unconstitutional. 

Naturally  this  decision  has  created 
quite  a  furore  not  only  among  agents, 
but  among  the  companies. 

The  Metropolitan,  represented  by 
Counselor  M.  Angelo  Elias,  has  appeal¬ 
ed,  and  a  temporary  stay  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  the  Appellate  Court,  which 
makes  the  present  law  effective  until 
the  Guy  decision  is  finally  upheld,  If  It 
is  upheld. 

At  the  Insurance  Department  It  was 
said  that  the  Department  is  continuing 
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to  enforce  the  licensing  law  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

Contrary  Decision 

A  decision  by  Justice  Greenbaum  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  re¬ 
cently  delivered,  makes  the  situation 
more  complicated.  In  March  an  action 
was  brought  by  a  man  named  Wilcox 
against  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Company  set  up  Section  91 
as  defense.  Judge  Greenbaum  held 
that  the  statute  was  constitutional. 

The  decision  of  Justice  Guy  follows: 

“Plaintiff  demurs  to  defendant’s  an¬ 
swer  as  insufficient  in  law.  The  action 
is  brought  by  an  insurance  solicitor 
for  services  rendered  in  inducing  the 
members  of  a  benevolent  order  to  in¬ 
sure  their  lives  with  the  defendant  life 
insurance  company  to  the  extent  of  $3,- 
500,000  under  a  written  contract  of  em¬ 
ployment  between  plaintiff  and  defend¬ 
ant,  by  the  terms  of  which  plaintiff  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  commissions  aggregat¬ 
ing  $180,000. 

“The  defense  demurred  to  is  that  the 
defendant  is  a  domestic  life  insurance 
.company;  that  any  services  alleged  to 
have  been  rendered  by  plaintiff  to  de¬ 
fendant  were  rendered  within  this 
State,  and  that  plaintiff  had  not  pro¬ 
cured  prior  thereto  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  insurance,  a  certificate  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  act  as  a  life  insurance 
agent  as  required  by  section  91  of  the 
Insurance  Law  as  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  his  earning  any  compensation 
as  insurance  agent,  sub-agent  or  bro¬ 
ker." 

Section  91 

The  Justice  then  quotes  Section  91 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Law,  as 
follows: 

No  life  insurance  corporation  doing  business 
within  this  State,  or  agent  thereof,  shall  pay 
any  commission  or  other  compensation  to  any 
person  for  services  in  obtaining  new  insur¬ 
ance  unless  such  person  shall  have  first  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  superintendent  of  insurance  a 
cetificate  of  authority  to  act  as  an  agent  of 
such  company  as  hereinafter  provided.  No 
person  shall  act  as  agent,  sub-agent  or  broker, 
in  the  solicitation  or  procurement  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  insurance,  or  receive  for  services  in 
obtaining  new  insurance  any  commission  or 
other  compensation  fom  any  life  insurance  cor¬ 
poration  doing  business  in  this  State,  or  agent 
thereof,  without  first  procuring  a  certificate  of 
authority  so  to  act  from  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  *  *  *.  Such  certificate  shall  be 

issued  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  only 
upon  the  written  application  of  persons  de¬ 
siring  such  authority,  such  application  being 
approved  and  countersigned  by  the  company 
such  person  desires  to  represent,  and  shall  be 
upon  a  form  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  giving  such  information  as  he  may 
require.  The  superintendent  of  insurance  shall 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  issue  or  renew  any 
such  certificate  in  his  discretion.  *  *  *.Any 
person  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  On  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  any  person  acting  as  agent,  sub¬ 
agent  or  broker,  of  the  commission  of  any  act 
which  is  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  the  superintendent  of  insur¬ 
ance  shall  immediately  revoke  the  certificate 
of  authority  issued  to  him  and  no  such  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  thereafter  be  issued  to  such  con¬ 
victed  person  by  the  superintendent  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  his  conviction. 

Legislative  Power  Defined 

“If  the  statute  is  valid  it  prevents 
the  plaintiff  from  enforcing  a  recovery 
from  the  defendant  of  the  commissions 


he  has  earned,  inasmuch  as  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  a  certificate  was  made  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  his  right  to  receive 
any  commissions  or  compensation  for 
his  services  (Hauser  v.  North  British 
&  Merc.  Ins.  Co.,  206  N.  Y„  455-465). 
If  the  statute  is  unconstitutional,  then, 
under  his  contract  with  defendant  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  claimed. 

“The  legislative  power  to  prohibit 
persons  from  acting  as  agents  in  a 
business  of  such  public  interest  as  life 
insurance  without  their  principal’s  writ¬ 
ten  consent,  is  not  here  disputed;  but 
it  is  contended  by  the  plaintiff  that  the 
statute  giving  the  superintendent  of  in¬ 
surance  absolute  discretion  or  arbitrary 
power  to  exclude  at  his  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure  fit  and  qualified  persons,  approved 
by  their  principal  from  acting  as  life 
insurance  brokers  or  solicitors,  is  un¬ 
constitutional  in  that  it  interferes  arbi¬ 
trarily  with  the  right  of  citizens  to  fol¬ 
low  a  legitimate  business  calling,  with¬ 
out  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
form  to  reasonable  legislative  require¬ 
ments. 

The  calling  of  an  insurance  agent  or 
broker  does  not  of  necessity  demand 
special  training  or  knowledge  not 
readily  to  be  acquired  by  any  business 
man,  nor  does  it  involve  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  questions  of  public  health  or 
morality  or  of  confidential  relationship 
such  as  grows  out  of  certain  profes¬ 
sional  and  confidential  occupations. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  insurance 
business  is  a  lawful  and  legitimate  oc¬ 
cupation  which  any  citizen  of  good 
character  may  under  the  constitution 
freely  and  lawfully  pursue  with  the 
consent  of  his  principal  ’  (Allgeyer  v. 
Louisiana,  165  U.  S.,  578,  589-93;  Hau¬ 
ser  v.  North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.  Co., 
supra,  pp.  463-4). 

Power  of  Legislature 

“  ‘Where  the  Legislature  may  pro¬ 
hibit  a  business  or  an  occupation  it 
may  prescribe  conditions  upon  which 
it  may  be  conducted,  but  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  be  useful  to  the 
citizen  and  it  be  lawful,  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  whether  of  the  State  or  of  the 
nation,  guarantees  to  him  the  right  to 
pursue  it  freely,  and  any  arbitrary  re¬ 
striction  upon  its  pursuit  should  be 
condemned  as  an  invasion  of  the  guar¬ 
anty.  *  *  *  In  very  many  cases 

this  court  has  pointed  out  that  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  is  to  be 
tested  by  its  effect  upon  the  citizen’s 
right  freely  to  pursue  lawful  occupa¬ 
tions;  that  a  statute  under  the  guise 
of  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  can¬ 
not  arbitrarily  interfere  with  that 
liberty  of  pursuit;  that  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  means  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  in  like  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  that  classification  to  be  valid 
must  not  be  arbitrary  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  persons  without  a  basis 
in  reason.  These  principles  have  be¬ 
come  *  *  *  constituent  elements 

in  our  popular  form  of  government.’ 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 

Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  J.  RICE,  President  J,  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 

COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1908 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
GROSS  ASSETS  (paid-for  basis) 

$655,004.93  $992,000.00 

1,057,016.02  5,352,260.00 

1,128,912.85  10,057,028.00 

1,306,689.41  14,859,856.00 

1,500,835.10  23,650,512.00 


Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEX  A  5 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld.  Supt.  of  Agencie. 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 

Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 

MANIA* LIFE’S^owth3 normaPand^ certain!  P°UdeS  8"d  u,lusuall-v  desirable  Seneral  »«ency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER- 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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FACTS  IN  G.  E.  WILLCOX  CASE 

CONTROVERSY  NINE  YEARS  OLD 


Broker  Having  No  Contract  or  Connec¬ 
tion  With  Home  Life  Wanted 
Commissions 


In  view  of  the  decision  of  Justice 
Guy  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 

York,  declaring  that  the  section  of  the 
New  York  law  regarding  the  licensing 
of  agents  is  unconstitutional  in  his 
opinion,  life  insurance  men  and  the 

New  York  Insurance  Department  were 
greatly  interested  this  week  to  learn 
that  Justice  Greenbaum,  of  the  Su¬ 

preme  Court  of  New  York,  made  a  de¬ 
cision  in  March  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Justice  Guy  ruling  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  case,  discussed  on  pages  1  and 
2  of  this  paper.  The  Greenbaum  rul¬ 
ing  is  in  the  case  of  Willcox  versus 
the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  the  facts  of  the  litigation  are  as 
follows: 

Dates  Back  to  1906 

In  1906  a  sub-agent  of  the  Home 

Life,  M.  Kaplan,  sent  the  Company 
through  one  of  its  general  agents  two 
applications  for  policies  of  $25,000 
each. 

Two  policies  had  been  issued  prior 
to  this  time  and  lapsed,  the  commis¬ 
sions  having  been  originally  paid.  The 
Company  finally  decided  to  issue  new 
policies,  but  only  on  the  annual  divi¬ 
dend  or  non-participating  basis,  so  as 
to  give  more  assurance  of  their  re¬ 
maining  on  the  books.  Later,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  notified  by  Kaplan  that  he 
could  not  place  the  policies.  The  gen¬ 
eral  agent  ascertained  that  the  agent 
in  the  case,  together  with  his  broker, 
was  attempting  to  write  or  did  write 
the  business  elsewhere,  because  the 
commissions  offered  were  not  so  large 
as  Kaplan  demanded.  The  general 
agent  personally  saw  the  insured,  and 
succeeded  in  placing  the  policies  after 
they  had  been  twice  returned  for  can¬ 
cellation.  At  a  later  date  Kaplan  sued 
the  general  agent,  and  the  case  after  a 
time  was  compromised. 

Enter  G.  E.  Willcox 
About  this  time  G.  E.  Willcox  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene.  It  developed 
that  he  had  assisted  Kaplan,  hut  he 
was  never  a  licensed  agent  of  the 
Home  Life  or  of  Kaplan. 

Willcox,  however,  claimed  that  it 
was  he  who  on  the  second  occasion 
had  the  applications  for  $25,000  each 
signed.  He  demanded  commissions  for 
placing  the  insurance.  As  the  Home 
Life  had  had  no  dealing  with  him,  and 
as  the  policies  had  been  turned  in  for 
cancellation  by  Kaplan  and  then  had 
been  re-placed  by  the  general  agent, 
his  request  was  refused,  and  commis¬ 
sions  were  paid  to  the  parties  really 
placing  the  insurance. 

Willcox  then  entered  suit  against 
the  Company,  and  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed.  The  judge  at  that  time  de¬ 


cided  that  as  Willcox  was  not  licensed 
he  had  no  case.  Willcox  went  back  to 
court  a  second  time.  When  the  case 
came  before  Justice  Greenbaum  he 
dismissed  it,  giving  a  verbal  decision 
that  as  Willcox  was  not  a  licensed 
agent  of  the  Company,  and  was  not 
under  contract  with  the  Company  or 
the  general  agent  he  had  no  claim. 
Want  Protection  From  Unauthorized 
“Agents” 

The  case  is  unusually  interesting  to 
life  companies  because  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  tipsters  to 
appear  on  the  scene  after  a  large  pol¬ 
icy  is  written  and,  insisting  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  placing  of  the 
business,  make  commissions  demand. 
Just  how  large  these  can  be  is  shown 
in  the  Metropolitan  case.-  The  com¬ 
panies  say  that  they  will  have  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever  against  a  horde  of 
tipsters  who  prey  upon  them  if  the 
license  law  is  finally  overthrown. 


COMMITTEE  OF  THREE  REPORT 

ADVISABILITY  OF  NEW  TABLE 


Lower  Death  Rate  Than  Present  Table 
Shows  Would  Not  Reduce  Cost, 

Say  Actuaries 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS 


John  Hancock  Changes  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Staten  Island, 
Salem,  Taunton 


The  John  Hancock  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  in  superintendents: 

William  Shaw,  superintendent  of  the 
Taunton  agency,  has  been  made  super¬ 
intendent  of  Philadelphia  1.  Niels  to. 
Olsen,  superintendent  of  the  Salem  dis¬ 
trict,  and  for  fifteen  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
Philadelphia  II.  Frederick  G.  Wood- 
worth,  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  dis¬ 
trict,  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
Philadelphia  III. 

Nathan  Elzholz,  assistant  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  district,  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Salem  agency. 

George  H.  Spillane  has  been  advanced 
to  superintendent  in  Lowell. 

George  H.  Lokes  is  now  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Pittsburgh  I;  M.  L.  May  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  Pittsburgh  II;  Robert  B. 
Curtis  is  superintendent  of  Staten  Isl¬ 
and  district.  He  was  formerly  super¬ 
intendent  of  Pittsburgh  I.  George  H. 
Kirk  is  superintendent  of  the  Taunton 
district.  M.  B.  Cummins  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  Chicago  II. 


BROKE  ALL  RECORDS 


Equitable  Life  Agents  Wrote  1,900 
Applications  for  Home-Coming 
Day 


Fellows  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America  this  week  received  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Arthur  Hunter,  John 
K.  Gore  and  E.  E.  Rhodes,  appointed  in 
1912  to  consider  the  advisability  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  mortality  table,  based 
upon  the  experience  of  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  committee  in  commenting  upon 
a  widely  prevalent  impression  that  a 
new  mortality  table  showing  a  lower 
death  rate  would  result  in  lower  re¬ 
serves  says  “Such  a  result  is  unlikely.” 
Continuing  it  says: 

Determination  of  Cost 

“The  adoption  of  a  new  table  of  mor¬ 
tality  showing  a  lower  death  rate  than 
the  present  table  would  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the 
policyholders.  This  cost  is  determined 
by  the  expenses  of  management  and  by 
the  death  rate  actually  experienced, 
and  not  by  the  death  rate  shown  in  the 
table  used  for  computing  premiums 
and  reserves.  At  the  present  time 
policyholders  are  receiving  in  the  divi¬ 
dends  credited  to  their  policies  the 
benefit  of  the  death  rate  actually  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  this  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  mor¬ 
tality  table.  Among  all  companies, 
participating  and  non-participating,  if 
lower  net  premiums  were  used  the  load¬ 
ings  would  doubtless  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  unless  the  margin  of  safety 
be  possibly  too  greatly  reduced.  The 
resulting  gross  premiums  would  prob¬ 
ably  vary  but  little  from  those  now 
charged. 

“While  the  reasons  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  new  mortality  table  of  insured 
lives  are  many  and  important,  certain 
conditions  exist  that  will  prevent  such 
a  table  from  being  entirely  satisfactory 
tor  all  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
used. 

“For  example,  the  territory  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  is  so  vast  that  there  are  substan¬ 
tial  differences  in  the  death  rates 
among  selected  lives  in  the  various 
sections.  It  might  happen,  therefore, 


that  small  companies  operating  in  less 
favorable  localities  would  eventually 
lecome  insolvent  by  using  insufficiently 
loaded  premium  rates  based  upon  the 
mortality  on  select  lives  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

“Again,  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  years  of  experience  that 
should  be  included  in  the  investigation 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
view  of  the  improvement  in  average 
longevity  during  the  last  thirty  years 
the  table  of  mortality  would  not  repre¬ 
sent  present-day  conditions  if  the  com¬ 
panies  should  contribute  data  taken 
from  their  entire  experience,  for  the 
heavier  mortality  of  the  earlier  years 
would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
death  rates  of  the  new  table. 

“Still  another  dirficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  investigations  separating 
the  experience  under  term,  whole  life, 
limited  payment  life  and  endowment 
policies  generally  show  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  on  low  premium  policies  is  rela¬ 
tively  greater  than  on  higher  premium 
policies.  A  new  table  based  largely 
upon  the  experience  on  policies  on  the 
higher  premium  plans  might  not  be 
suitable  for  a  company  whose  business 
varied  therefrom;  for  example,  a  com 
pany  issuing  the  larger  proportion  of 
ils  business  on  the  term  plan. 

A  New  Table  Desirable 

“The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  is  not  propitious  for  imme¬ 
diately  undertaking  the  task,  but  it  be¬ 
lieves  that,  all  things  considered,  a  new 
mortality  table  combining  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  companies  in  the  United  States 
&ud  Cana.da  is  desirable,  and  that  the 
society  should  express  its  intention  to 
take  up  the  work  when  the  way  is  clear, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  com¬ 
panies  shall  be  found  to  contribute  their 
experience  and  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  as  set  forth  above.  The  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  work  will  be  in  no 
wise  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
policyholders.” 


UPHOLD  SUICIDE  CLAUSE 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Aetna  Life  in  the  Maurice 
Ii'ochstadter  case.  His  policy  contained 
a  clause  reading,  “If  the  insured  shall 
commit  suicide  within  one  year  from 
the  date  hereof,  while  sane  or  insane, 
this  policy  shall  be  null  and  void.” 

The  policy  was  issued  on  April  5, 
1912.  Hochstadter  committed  suicide 
on  December  20  of  the  same  year. 


All  records  were  broken  by  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Assurance  Society’s  agents  in 
writing  business  for  Home-Coming 
Day.  The  Equitable  was  ready  for 
business  in  its  new  building,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  on  Monday,  April  26.  A  special 
form  of  application  had  been  prepared 
for  “Home-Coming  Day,”  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  applications  footed  1,900. 
The  amount  of  insurance  written  was 
$4,500,000. 

This  probably  makes  a  record  for  ap¬ 
plications  received  by  any  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  (not  writing  industrial 
business),  in  one  day. 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 

There  is  a  salaried  opening  for  the  right  man  to  act  as 
Agency  Supervisor  for  the  largest  Agency  of  an  old  Con¬ 
necticut  Company,  to  work  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  with  present  agency  force  and  secure  new  agents. 
Good  future  for  the  right  man.  Address,  stating  age  and 
giving  record,  AGENCY  SUPERVISOR,  care  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 


Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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May  7,  1915 


STORIES  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST 


PUBLICITY  FOR  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Types  of  Articles  Sent  Out  by  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers — Expect  Large  Con¬ 
vention 


Despite  the  distance  to  be  traveled, 
officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  expect  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  five  hundred  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention  in  August.  The  at¬ 
tendance  at  Cincinnati  was  about  eight 
hundred.  More  than  eighty  reserva¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  special 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  on  Au¬ 
gust  4. 

The  program  committee  is  busy.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  convention  will 
be  three-minute  selling  talks  to  win 
a  prize  offered  by  E.  A.  Woods. 

The  subject  this  year  of  the  prize 
essay  is  “Life  Insurance — the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Systematic  Thrift,”  is  furnish¬ 
ing  inspiration  for  a  large  number  of 
underwriters  with  literary  talent.  It  is 
thought  that  these  essays  this  year 
will  be  remarkably  good.  State  insur¬ 
ance  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  convention,  and  there  is 
also  considerable  interest  in  the 
questions  regarding  salesmen  which 
have  been  sent  out,  and  which  aim  to 
make  a  scientific  study  of  the  life  in¬ 
surance  agent.  These  questions  were 
printed  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
some  weeks  ago. 

The  Education  and  Conservation  Bu¬ 
reau  has  issued  four  bulletins  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association’s 
executive  committee,  and  these  are  be¬ 
ing  widely  printed  by  daily  papers. 
The  Bureau  has  decided  to  make  the 
“human  interest  stories”  shorter  than 
formerly.  In  Bulletin  No.  4  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  attractive  headings: 


LIFE  INSURANCE  THE  GREATEST 
FACTOR  IN  NATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


Companies  Have  Sufficient  Assets  to 
Purchase  Every  National  Bank,  Pay 
the  National  Debt  and  Still  Have  a 
Surplus  of  $5,000,000 

A  WISE  HUSBAND  SHOULD  AP¬ 
POINT  HIS  SUCCESSOR 


Nearly  Every  Widow  Confronted  With 
Step-Father  Problem,  Which  is  Di¬ 
rectly  Responsible  for  the  Great 
Number  of  Loveless  Unions  and 
Immeasurable  Misery 

SOLICIT  EXPERT  ADVICE  WHEN 
YOU  NEED  PROTECTION 


The  Jack-of-all-Trades  is  the  Jack-of- 
no-Trades — We  Are  Living  in  the 
Age  of  the  Specialist 

“I  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF  THAT,” 
PLEADS  THE  MAN  WHO  IS 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


General  Failure  tc  Observe  the  Sim¬ 
plest  Things  in  Life  Bars  Many  Men 
From  the  City  of  Big  Things 

MILITARY  STRATEGY  APPLICABLE 
TO  ALL  COMMERCIAL  FIELDS 


Inability  to  Cover  Up  Unexpected 
Retreats  the  Direct  Cause  for  Many 
Utter  Defeats  on  the  Business  Bat¬ 
tlefield  of  America 


SYSTEMATIC  THRIFT  REACHES 
ITS  APOGEE  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


We  Spend  More  Than  One  Billion  Dol¬ 
lars  Annually  on  Harmful  Indulgen¬ 
ces — This  is  the  Age  of  the  Spend¬ 
thrift 

One  of  the  most  quoted  articles  that 
the  Conservation  Bureau  has  prepared 
is  headed: 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE— A  CONTRAST 


SECOND  YEAR  LOAN  VALUE 


Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Discusses  a  Fea¬ 
ture  in  Its  Contract  Which  Keeps 
Policies  in  Force 


There  has  been  such  an  increase  in 
policy  loans,  that  all  companies  are 
warning  their  representatives  against 
undue  emphasis  upon  this  feature. 
As  a  result  the  feeling  has  grown  that 
there  should  be  more  selling  of  the 
idea  of  life  insurance,  and  of  what  the 
policy  will  do  for  the  family  of  the  in¬ 
sured  in  the  way  of  extending  incomes 
by  means  of  the  settlement  options, 
and  that  less  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  loan  and  surrender  privileges. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  for  the 
agent  to  effect  a  reduction  in  loans 
than  to  remove  the  suggestion  of  pol¬ 
ity  loan  features  when  the  contract  is 
sold.  The  Field,  printed  by  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  makes  these  comments  on 
the  situation: 

“It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
a  certain  liberal  feature  in  Phoenix 
Mutual  policies  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  a  large  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  the  case.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  that  liberal  feature  which  allows 
policyholders  to  use  the  second  year 
loan  value  toward  the  payment  of  the 
net  amount  due  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year.  It  has  kept  policies  in 
force  and  has  meant  money  to  benefi¬ 
ciaries,  and  with  a  certain  few  pros¬ 
pects  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  table  below  shows  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  of  a  policyholder  to  keep  the 
insurance  in  force  during  the  second 
year,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
the  loan  value  toward  payment  of  the 
net  amount  then  due,  according  to  our 
present  dividend  schedule.  But  as  a 
rule  this  should  not  be  used  as  a  can¬ 
vassing  argument.  Reserve  it  for 
argument  against  lapse  when  that  is 
threatened.  On  twenty-year  endow¬ 
ment  policies  for  all  the  following  ages 
save  age  60,  the  loan  value  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  net  amount 


aue  on  our  present  basis. 

Age  at 

Annual  Prem. 

20-Prem. 

Issue 

Life 

Life 

20 

$11.99 

$4.12 

25 

10.96 

2.97 

30 

9.72 

1.70 

35 

8.23 

.33 

40 

6.57 

— 

45 

4.83 

— 

50 

3.86 

— 

55 

4.61 

.14 

60 

8.06 

5.52 

ELECT  D.  P.  KINGSLEY 

Darwin 

P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 

New  York 

Life,  has  been 

elected  presi- 

dent  of  the  Safety  First 

Federation  of 

American. 

Herman 

Keen,  a  well-known  bond 

salesman,  has  joined  the  agency  staff 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Life. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Established  1867 


In  the  Spot  Light 

The  increasing  insurance  knowledge  and  interest, 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public,  is  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  today  on  questions  of  Company ,  Contract  and  Cost. 

The  strength  and  security  of  company;  care  and  skill  in 
selection  of  risks  and  investment  of  funds;  attractiveness 
of  policy  provisions;  standard  of  service  rendered;  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  ‘  ‘low  net  cost ;  ”  are  all  pertinent  questions. 

How  the  sum  of  these  considerations  can  be  secured  is  in¬ 
terestingly  told  in  an  attractive  booklet,  entitled  The 
Choice  of  Company.”  Copy  on  request. 

Address,  Allan  Waters,  Supt.  of  Agents. 

Union  Antral  ICife 
Jnonranrp  <Co. 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 
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Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lnoklng 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


May  7,  1915 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


70  VISIT  GERMANIA  AGENTS 

WESENDONCK  ACTIVE  AT  70 


Distinguished  Vice-President  Talks  In¬ 
terestingly  About  Experiences  of 

Father  Who  Founded  Company 

In  March,  Max  A.  Wesendonck,  vice- 
president  of  the  Germania  Life,  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventieth  birthday.  Agents 
cf  the  company  decided  to  honor  the 
distinguished  vice-president  by  writing 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  business 
dedicated  to  him,  their  efforts  resulting 
in  the  writing  of  $2,900,000.  Naturally, 
he  was  much  gratified  by  the  honor  and 
he  is  about  to  make  a  trip  through  the 
country  visiting  the  agency  force,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  will  express  his  personal 
thanks.  Years  sit  lightly  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Mr.  Wesendonck  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  as  active  as  ever  in  the  affairs 
cf  the  company.  Mr.  Wesendonck 
joined  the  Germania  Life  in  1893  as  a 
special  director  after  having  been  sev¬ 
eral  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
European  branch.  He  next  became  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president.  On  January  1st  of 
this  year  he  was  made  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  His  work  has  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  agents  with  whom  his  rela¬ 
tions  are  most  cordial. 

Stories  of  Hugo  Wesendonck 

A  representative  of  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  saw  Mr.  Wesendonck  this 
week  and  attempted  to  secure  an  inter¬ 
view  regarding  some  of  his  experiences 
and  his  impressions.  Mr.  Wesendonck 
refused  to  talk  about  himself,  but  told 
a  number  of  incidents  about  his  father, 
the  late  Hugo  Wesendonck,  who 
founded  the  Germania  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  whose  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  were  well  known. 

Hugo  Wesendonck  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied  law 
and  the  University  of  Berlin,  completed 
military  service  and  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Bar  at  Dusseldorf  and  elected  to 
the  Frankfort  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  in  1848.  Although  he 
was  on  the  ultra  liberal  side,  he  saw 
that  beautiful  thoughts  and  theories  of 
government  were  futile  unless  backed 
by  power.  He  made  a  remarkable 
speech  at  that  time,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  impotence  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  unless  it  was  supported  by  an  army. 
He  said:  “I  make  the  proposition  that 
we  urge  the  King  of  Prussia  to  have  the 
army  swear  allegiance  to  the  Frankfort 
Parliament.”  The  papers  commented 
sharply  on  the  speech,  saying  that  it 
was  childish.  Events  following  show 
that  he  was  absolutely  correct.  The 
great  military  power  has  been  needed, 
showing  the  keen  foresight  of  Mr.  Wes¬ 
endonck.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  Hugo  Wesendonck  came  to 
America. 

Taking  up  the  current  of  events  at 
this  time  the  vice-president  of  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Life  said: 

“My  father  went  into  the  silk  busi¬ 
ness  in  Philadelphia.  His  strong  per¬ 
sonality  and  upright  manner  of  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  quickly  made  him 
friends  among  the  leading  people  of  the 
city.  During  the  financial  crisis  of  1858 
a  house  with  which  he  was  affiliated 
told  him  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  $20,000  be  raised,  and  urged 
him  to  procure  the  money,  saying  that 
the  very  best  of  securities  could  be  ot- 
fered. 

“Money  was  very  scarce:  even  the 
most  attractive  securities  being  useless 
for  obtaining  the  loan  at  this  time.  My 
father  started  out  with  his  customary 
energy.  The  first  man  he  saw  was  a 
prominent  banker  with  whom  he  was 
intimate.  When  he  heard  the  request 
for  the  loan  he  said:  ‘I  have  just  sus 
pended  payment.  Do  you  want  to  buy 
my  horse  and  carriage?’  He  next  went 
to  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  with  whom  we  was  well  ae 
quainted,  and  said:  ‘I  shall  not  leave 
this  house  till  1  get  $20,000.’  He  got 
■  he  money.  It  took  five  hours  in  those 
days  to  make  a  journey  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia.  He  and  a  companion 
boarded  the  train,  put  the  bag  of  money 
between  them  and  guarded  it  carefully 


until  they  reached  their  destination  and 
delivered  it,  and  the  house  was  equal 
to  all  of  its  obligations. 

Founded  the  Germania  Life 

“In  1860  he  started  the  Germania  Life 
Insurance  Company,  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Schwendler  as  vice-president,  and 
among  the  incorporators  were  such  well 
known  men  as  Lewis  E.  Amsinck,  John 
H.  Hardt,  Gustav  Kutter,  Elie  Charlie*-, 
Louis  Jay,  Jeremiah  Larocque,  C.  God¬ 
frey  Gunther,  Frederick  Kapp,  Edward 
Luckemeyer,  Charles  Luling,  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,  Edward  von  der  Haydt, 
Louis  von  Hoffmann  and  Melvin  S. 
Whitney,  all  long  since  departed. 

"From  the  start  he  was  conservative. 
He  believed  that  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  should  have  principles  as  unmov¬ 
able  as  a  rock.  He  believe!  its  stand¬ 
ard  should  be  high  and  that  nothing 
should  be  promised  which  could  not  be 
carried  out.  He  carefully  avoided  pit- 
falls  that  for  a  time  promised  prosper¬ 
ity.  He  figured  that  what  happened  at 
the  moment  was  not  so  important  as 
what  was  to  happen  in  the  future.  H’e 
always  had  in  mind  that  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  will  live  forever  and  he 
often  said  during  a  conference  with  hi3 
associates,  ‘If  we  take  such  and  such 
an  action  what  will  be  its  effect  upon 
the  company  one  hundred  years  from 
now?’  Thus,  from  the  start  he  took  a 
firm  stand  about  unearned  dividends. 

“My  father  also  was  opposed  to  ex¬ 
travagance.  His  first  salary  was  $3,000 
a  year  and  never  reached  more  than 
$12,500.  He  and  Henry  Baldwin  Hyde 
were  friends,  and  when  Mr.  Hyde 
started  the  Equitable  he  took  out  a 
policy  of  $20,000  in  the  Germania  Life 
and  my  father  took  out  a  similar  policy 
in  the  Equitable.” 

The  Germania  Life  entered  Germany 
in  1868.  Since  the  war  started  many 
inquiries  have  been  received  by  the 
company  regarding  its  death  claims 
there.  The  war  has  had  very  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Germania’s  business  in  Ger¬ 
many  except,  of  course,  that  new  busi¬ 
ness  has  fallen  off.  Total  war  claims 
to  date  are  not  more  than  $100,000. 
The  company  does  a  good  business  in 
Spain  and  other  places  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  but  does  not  write  in  Great 
Britain. 


HURRELL  JOINS  PRUDENTIAL 


Will  Be  Associate  General  Solicitor — 
With  Life  Presidents  Since 
February  11,  1911 


Alfred  Hurrell,  attorney  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 
since  February,  1911,  has  resigned  to 
become  Associate  General  Solicitor  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark.  Mr.  Hurrell  stands  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  with  the  insurance  frater¬ 
nity.  He  is  a  Buffalo  man,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Buffalo’s  law 
department.  After  practicing  law  for 
four  years  in  Buffalo,  he  was  made 
Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie 
County.  He  attracted  so  much  favor¬ 
able  attention  that  he  was  made  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  under  Superintendent  Hotch¬ 
kiss. 

In  an  announcement  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  Mon¬ 
day,  General  Counsel  Robert  Lynn  Cox 
said: 

“I  know  I  express  what  must  be  in 
the  mind  of  every  member  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  in  saying  that  while  we  are 
very  sorry  to  have  Mr.  Hurrell  go,  our 
best  wishes  accompany  him  for  con¬ 
tinued  success  and  happiness  in  his 
new  field  of  labor.  I  am  sure  we  all 
feel,  too,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
institution  of  life  insurance  is  not  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  his  efficient  ser¬ 
vices.” 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 

The  proposed  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Underwriters  will  be 
formed  within  the  next  sixty  days. 
There  are  now  eight  associations  in 
the  State,  and  these  associations,  at 
meetings  this  month,  are  taking  action 
leading  to  a  large  central  organization. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 


Vice-President  and 


TWO  PARTNERSHIP  CLAUSES 


PREPARED  BY  THE  PENN  MUTUAL 


Substitute  for  Claim  Against  Firm — 
Covering  Money  Credited  to 
Surviving  Partners 


George  Wharton  Pepper,  senior 
counsel  of  the  Penn  Mutual,  has  pre¬ 
pared  drafts  of  two  paragraphs  suita¬ 
ble  for  insertion  in  partnership  articles 
where  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
payment,  out  of  firm  funds,  of  premi¬ 
ums  on  policies  upon  the  lives  of  part¬ 
ners. 

Form  “A”  is  applicable  to  the  'case 
in  which  the  policy  money  is  to  be  a 
complete  substitute  for  any  claim 
against  the  firm  on  behalf  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  deceased  partner. 

Form  “B”  is  intended  to  cover  the 
case  in  which  the  amount  of  the  policy 
money  is  to  be  merely  a  credit  in  favor 
of  the  surviving  partners  in  making 
payment  of  the  balance  shown  by  an 
accounting  to  be  payable  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  deceased.  Form  “B” 
assumes  that  the  partnership  articles 
will  make  provision  in  the  usual  way 
for  ascertaining  the  interest  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  partner.  If  the  articles  of  part¬ 
nership  are  to  be  silent  on  this  subject, 
form  “B”  would  have  to  be  slightly 
amended. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  provide  for 
all  the  contingencies  which  may  arise 
in  particular  cases,  but  the  forms  here¬ 
with  are  probably  sufficient  to  enable 
an  intelligent  agent  to  place  the  mat¬ 
ter  clearly  before  the  members  of  a 
firm. 

Form  “A” 

Each  of  the  partners  shall  forthwith 
make  application  to  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  a  policy 

of  $ .  upon  his  life,  said  policy 

to  be  written  payable  to  the  insured 
partner’s  wife  or  estate.  The  first  and 
all  subsequent  premiums  upon  each  of 
said  policies  shall  constitute  a  charge 
against  partnership  funds  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  firm  when  due.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  payment  of  said  pre¬ 
miums  out  of  partnership  funds  each 
partner,  for  himself  and  his  personal 
representatives,  releases  all  and  each 
of  his  copartners  from  liability  to  ac¬ 
count  after  his  death  for  his  interest  in 
the  firm.  Upon  receipt  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  of  the  policy  money  by 
the  person  in  whose  favor  the  policy  is 
written  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  deceased  partner  shall  execute 
in  favor  of  the  surviving  partners,  or 
as  they  may  direct,  an  assignment  of 
all  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in  the 
partnership  assets  of  every  kind  what¬ 
ever. 

.  Form  “B” 

Each  of  the  partners  shall  forthwith 
make  application  to  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  a  policy 

°T  $ . upon  his  life,  said  policy 

to  be  written  payable  to  the  insured 
partner’s  wife  or  estate.  The  first  and 


Director  of  Agencies 


all  subsequent  premiums  upon  each  of 
said  policies  shall  constitute  a  charge 
against  partnership  funds  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  firm  when  due.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  any  partner  the  amount, 
if  any,  payable  to  his  personal,  repre¬ 
sentative  shall  be  ascertained  as  here¬ 
in  provided  for.  In  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  said  premiums  out  of 
partnership  funds  the  surviving  part¬ 
ners  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  them¬ 
selves,  in  making  a  settlement  for  the 
balance  shown  by  the  account,  with 
the  sum  received  from  the  insurance 
company  by  the  person  in  whose  favor 
the  policy  is  written.  The  surviving 
partners  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the 
personal  representative  of  the  deceased 
partner  only  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the 
deceased  partner’s  balance  as  shown 
by  the  account  over  the  policy  money 
received  as  above. 


A  TECHNICAL  DECISION 


President  Clark,  Union  Central,  Dis¬ 
cusses  J.  G.  Bell  Case — Grew  Out 
of  Dividend  Declaration 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
James  G.  Bell  vs.  the  Union  Central 
Life.  In  discussing  the  case  President 
Clark  said  this  week: 

“You  will  recollect  that  in  1908  this 
Company  declared  a  stock  dividend  of 
$400,000  from  a  part  of  its  surplus  de¬ 
rived  from  non-participating  business. 
The  action  of  the  Company  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  number  of  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  from  different  States, 
which  resulted  in  a  suit  being  brought 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  relation 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  dividend.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  gave  the  case  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  experts  were  employed  to  go 
over  the  books,  and  the  case  was  most 
thoroughly  prepared.  The  action  of 
the  Company,  however,  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

“The  suit  brought  by  James  G.  Bell 
raised  the  same  questions  as  in  the 
case  brought  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
Company  filed  answer  to  the  petition, 
setting  up  as  a  defense  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  in  the  suit  brought 
by  the  State  was  res  adjudicata.  The 
lower  court  sustained  this  contention, 
but  the  decision  was  reversed  by  the 
Circuit  Court,  which  decision  was  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  di¬ 
vided  vote  of  three  to  three,  the  Chief 
Justice  not  participating  in  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

“You  will  therefore  see  that  all  that 
was  decided  was  the  technical  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
brought  by  the  State  would  prevent 
a  policyholder  from  raising  the  same 
question.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
decided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  no  suggestion  or  intimation  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  its  former  decision  up¬ 
holding  the  action  of  the  Company." 
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LIFE  MEN:  START  SOMETHING! 


ADVICE  OF  WILSON  WILLIAMS 


New  England  Mutual  Life’s  General 
Agent  in  New  Orleans  Discusses 
Creative  Publicity 


Wilson  Williams,  general  agent  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  discussed  “Creative  Publicity” 
before  the  convention  of  the  General 
Agents’  Association  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual. 

The  American  public  being  well  edu¬ 
cated  are  open-minded;  all  they  want 
to  know  is  the  truth,  and  when  they  get 
that  they  act— clearly,  logically  and 
eometimes  with  surprising  speed.  He 
said:  “It  wants  the  facts  about  a  shoe, 
an  automobile,  a  brand  of  flour,  a  life 
insurance  policy.  It  insists  on  knowing 
what  actuates  a  congress  or  cabinet 
officer  in  the  course  of  action  that  is 
given  out  from  Washington.  It  is 
skeptical  about  the  secret,  the  hidden, 
the  dark,  the  devious.  It  wants  the 
searchlight  of  the  press  turned  all  the 
time  upon  everything  that  affects  its 
health,  comfort,  safety  and  prosperity. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  investigation  and 
interrogation.  The  public  will  know  at 
all  times  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  all 
lines,  and  it  is  this  irresistible  demand 
that  has  called  into  being  the  great 
force  called  publicity. 

Activity  in  Civic  Affairs 

“How  shall  it  be  made  most  effective 
in  life  insurance  work?  That  is  the 
interesting  phase  of  the  subject  to  us. 
My  answer  would  emphasize  the  first 
part  of  my  subject — create  it.  Printers’ 
ink,  novelty  advertising  materials  and 
circular  form  letters  have  been  tried 
by  all  of  you  with  what  success  you  well 
know.  But  have  you  ever  tried  to 
popularize  yourself  and  company  by 
becoming  active  in  civic  affairs,  the 
local  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
and  other  business  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions?  Have  you  cultivated  the  friendly 
interest  of  your  policyholders  and  the 
local  press  fraternity?  If  not,  start 
something  in  those  quarters.  Either 
speak  before  a  business  organization, 
lecture  to  school  or  college  students 
or  get  in  the  ‘Letters  from  the  People’ 
columns  of  your  local  dailies.  You  get 
the  worst  that  can  happen  in  never  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  at  all.  Even  the  boot  has 
boosted  many  a  man.  Only,  keep 
your  name  and  business  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  if  you  want  their  consideration  and 
patronage.  A  man  who  is  on  good 
terms  with  his  business  advertises  it 
among  his  neighbors.  Don’t  feel  around 
your  office  like  some  of  the  United 
States  Senators  do  on  reaching  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  look  around  and  wonder 
how  they  got  there.  That  you  are  ‘on 
the  job’  and  counted  in  the  city’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  enough  to  justify  your  letting 
the  neighbors  know  who  you  are,  where 
you  are  and  what  you  have  to  offer  in 
the  line  of  service.  Society  needs  men 
who  can  serve  it;  humanity  wants  help 
— the  help  of  sensible,  unselfish  men  of 
initiative.  It  is  our  mission  to  place 
within  easy  reach  of  the  family  head 
the  most  ideal  form  of  human  service, 
aaid  in  offering  the  character  of  service 
that  truly  serves  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  resultant  profit.  That  is  in¬ 
cidental  and  takes  care  of  itself. 

“Publicity  campaigns  are  hard  to  lay 
out.  They  develop  as  they  proceed. 


MEDICAL  FEES 

In  view  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  rates  at  ages  18,  19  and 
20,  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  liability 
of  the  agent  for  medical  fees  has  been 
modified.  The  effective  rule  will  be  as 
follows: 

“If  the  annual  premium  is  over  $17.29 
but  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly  and  the  amount  thus  paid  is 
less  than  $17.29,  the  Auditor’s  Depart¬ 
ment  shall  note  the  fact,  and  if  addi¬ 
tional  premiums  Which  would  bring  the 
total  to  $17.29  or  over  are  not  paid 
that  department  will  collect  two  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  agent.” 


All  such,  however,  should  consider  four 
important  factors:  the  institution  of  life 
insurance  generally,  the  New  England 
Mutual  specifically,  our  agency,  and  the 
prospect. 

“Creative  publicity  is  a  branch  of  en¬ 
gineering — a  means  of  generating  good 
will.  And  we  need  this  means  to 
achieve  our  end.  We  must  continue  to 
build.  The  program  of  this  convention 
has  presented  many  new  suggestions 
which  should  give  us  the  power  to  cre¬ 
ate,  assemble  and  distribute  ideas  that 
will  make  for  constructive  growth.  Ac¬ 
tive  work  on  the  ‘firing  line’  furnishes 
the  viewpoint  of  the  purchaser  of  life 
insurance,  and  after  all  it  is  his  view¬ 
point  which  sells  the  contract.  Let’s 
never  let  well  enough  alone  so  long  as 
any  desirable  means  can  be  created  for 
inducing  the  insurable  public  to  pay  life 
insurance  premiums  on  a  New  England 
Mutual  policy.” 


TO  STUDY  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 


Survey  of  the  National  Civic  Federa¬ 
tion — G.  W.  Perkins,  Chairman 
of  Committee 


The  part  that  insurance  plays  in  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  is  being  investigated  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Economic  Department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Civic  Federation.  Heads  of  va¬ 
rious  insurance  associations  and  presi¬ 
dents  of  some  of  the  largest  companies 
are  going  to  give  the  Federation  their 
views  on  the  subject  in  the  near  future. 

The  Committee  on  Social  Insurance, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  George  W. 
Perkins,  is  considering  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  What  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  protect  wage  earners  or 
their  dependents  in  public  employment 
and  private  enterprises  by  providing 
unemployment,  sickness,  accident  and 
death  funds,  or  old  age  pensions, 
through  “establishment”  of  mutual  re¬ 
lief  insurance  plans,  fraternal  societies, 
trade  unions  and  industrial  health  or 
life  insurance  companies?  and:  To 
what  extent  and  through  what  means 
is  the  wider  application  of  social  insur¬ 
ance  possible? 

The  Committee  on  Workmens’  Com¬ 
pensation  are  considering  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

What  is  the  significance  to  the  wage 
earner,  the  employer  and  society  as  a 
whole,  of  the  widespread  adoption  of 
the  principle  that  industry  shall  bear 
the  burden  of  .industrial  accidents? 
Does  the  workman  receive  prompt  re¬ 
lief  when  it  is  needed?  Has  the  em¬ 
ployer  gained  by  having  a  definite 
charge  fixed  by  law  instead  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  damage  suits  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  claim  depart¬ 
ments?  Have  more  amicable  relations 
been  established  between  workmen 
and  employers  than  existed  under  the 
liability  system?  Have  these  laws  re¬ 
duced  the  taxpayer’s  charge  for  the 
maintenance  of  courts  and  public  chari¬ 
ties?  What  further  effects,  such  as  ac¬ 
cident  prevention,  may  there  be  credit¬ 
ed  to  the  new  system? 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

•FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WILL  APPEAL 

Case  Where  President  of  Corporation 
Transferred  Policy  Without  Con¬ 
sent  of  Directors 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the 
corporation  policy  suit,  which  it  dis¬ 
cussed  in  its  issue  of  April  9.  As  will 
be  remembered  the  president  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  transferred  his  policy  without 
consent  of  the  other  directors. 

The  corporation  was  adjudged  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  insurance  company  contest¬ 
ed  on  the  theory  that  there  had  been 
no  valid  change  of  beneficiary  as 
against  the  creditors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  won  the  decision. 

The  insurance  company,  which  de¬ 
fended  the  case,  said  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  this  week: 

“Steps  have  been  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  looking  toward  an  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  case  to  a  higher  court.” 


K.  P.  MKLSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


1914 . .’ .  .  .  .’$70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
Geo  rge  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  --  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

ANI) 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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WROTE  HIM  FOURTEEN  TIMES 

GREAT  RECORD  IN  SMALL  TOWN 

H.  Bernard,  of  Mutual  Life,  Shows 

What  Can  Be  Accomplished  in 
Limited  Territory. 

Life  insurance  agents  who  complain 
that  their  territory  is  not  large  enough, 
that  few  wealthy  men  live  in  their  dis¬ 
trict  or  that  they  are  handicapped  by 
having  to  operate  in  a  sparsely  settled 
community  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  H.  Bernard,  of  Schenevus,  N.  Y„ 
and  study  it.  Despite  the  fact  that  his 
territory  is  limited  to  three  counties, 
having  a  total  population  in  all  of  less 
than  120,000,  he  has  been  able  to  write 
a  large  enough  volume  of  business  to 
have  enabled  him  to  win  a  number  of 
honors  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life,  in¬ 
cluding  the  winning  in  three  different 
years  of  the  Champion  Cup. 

President  of  Field  Club 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Field  Club  of  the  company  he  was 
elected  president.  Before  attending 
the  convention  he  had  decided  to  retire 
from  strenuous  canvassing — having- 
served  the  company  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  he  felt  that  a 
man  honored  by  being  made  president 
of  such  a  club  should  not  be  content  to 
rest  upon  his  laurels,  and  he  went  right 
back  to  the  field  and  started  writing  as 
heavily  as  of  yore. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Bernard  it  can  be  stated 
that  he  has  won  success  because  he 
uses  his  brains.  His  intelligence  has 
taught  him  that  it  is  better  to  cultivate 
what  you  have  rather  than  to  weaken 
yourself  by  trying  to  do  too  much.  H'e 
makes  the  following  explanation: 

“'Some  men  can  make  more  money 
from  a  truck  garden  of  ten  acres  than 
other  men  can  with  a  100-acre  farm.  It 
all  depends  on  what  you  do  with  the 
acres.  Size  has  nothing  to  do  with  life 
insurance  results  any  more  than  it  has 
to  do  with  farming.” 

Keeps  Track  of  His  Clients 
So  a  great  many  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Bernard  wrote  his  first  policy  he  did  not 
drop  the  case  when  the  policy  was  de 
livered.  He  kept  in  touch  with  that 
man  from  then  on.  When  he  married 
he  was  at  the  wedding.  When  a  son 
was  born  he  sent  a  message  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  When  his  wife  was  ill  he 
called  at  the  hospital  and  expressed  his 
condolence.  When  the  son  in  turn  mar¬ 
ried  he  sent  a  gift.  If  his  client  was 
honored  in  any  way  by  the  community 
or  was  elected  to  an  office  in  a  lodge  he 
extended  congratulations.  The  personal 
touch  was  never  missing. 

What  was  the  result?  The  client 
never  forgot,  nor  never  was  permitted 
to  forget  the  existence  of  the  agent.  He 
was  not  only  flattered  by  all  of  these 
little  attentions,  but  when  his  position 
in  life  improved  and  he  thought  about 
taking  more  insurance  his  mind  natur¬ 
ally  turned  to  Mr.  Bernard.  He  took 
cut  another  policy  with  him.  He  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Bernard  to  his  friends.  The 
list  of  clients  grew,  and  the  longer  Mr. 
Bernard  lives  the  more  friends  he  will 
have  who  began  their  friendship  by 
signing  an  application.  This  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  explains  why  Mr.  Bernard  has  not 
been  able  to  retire.  He  is  like  a  de¬ 
posit  in  the  bank  drawing  4  per  cent, 
interest.  The  money  keeps  growing  in 
size,  although  the  depositor  may  not 
make  another  deposit.  Thus,  in  1914, 
he  wrote  $222,000.  Pretty  good  for  a 
man  about  to  retire. 

Wrote  344  Men  Twice 

In  twrenty-five  years  Mr.  Bernard 
wrote  6,375  applications.  No  better  way 
of  studying  his  method  of  operation  can 
be  gained  than  by  noting  the  fact  that 
he  insured  one  of  his  policyholders 
fourteen  different  times;  and  another 
ten  different  times.  He  wrote  twTo 
1  clicyholders  nine  times,  four,  eight 
times,  eight,  seven  times;  nine,  six 
times;  twenty-five,  five  times;  thirty, 
four  times;  eighty-two,  three  times; 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progress.ve  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


and  three  hundred  and  forty-four,  two 
limes.  In  1904  he  wrote  more  than 
$700,000.  In  1913  he  wrote  $500,-000. 

Just  think  of  the  confidence  that  must 
be  inspired  by  a  life  insurance  agent 
w'hen  he  can  write  one  man  fourteen 
different  times! 


MEET  IN  WASHINGTON 


President  Hugh  M.  Willet  Guest  of 
District  of  Columbia  Underwriters 
Association 


REDUCED  COST 


The  Farmers’  National  Life  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  busines  and  lowering  its 
expense.  President  Stahl  this  week  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  containing  among 
ethers  the  following  paragraphs: 

Agency  expense  per  $1,000  of  appli- 
cations  first  three  months  of  1914 
$30.37. 

Agency  expense  per  $1,000  of  appli¬ 
cations  first  three  months  of  1915 
$18.80. 

Agency  expense  per  $1,000  of  appli¬ 
cations  March,  1914.  $26.63. 

Agency  expense  per  $1,(M>0  of  appli¬ 
cations  March,  1915,  $14.90. 

All  home  office  salaries  first  three 
months  of  1914,  $4,560. 

All  home  office  salaries  first  three 
months  of  1915,  $3,997. 


DISCUSSES  CONTRACTS 

The  concluding  lecture  before  the  Al¬ 
bany  Business  College  in  the  series  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Committee  on  Publicity 
and  Education,  of  the  Capital  District 
Life  Underwriters’  Association,  was 
given  by  S.  G.  Landon.  His  topic  was, 
‘‘The  Various  Forms  of  Policy  Con¬ 
tracts.”  In  a  simple  way  Mr.  Landon 
presented  this  subject  to  the  students 
and  held  their  earnest  attention  when 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  claims  of  life  insurance  as  a 
profession  for  young  men. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  at  present 
being  repeated  before  the  Eastman 
Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  shortly  to  be  given  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Economics  Department. 


The  committee  on  insurance  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  met  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York.  A  proposed  code  of  insur¬ 
ance  laws  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion. 


Hugh  M.  Willet  of  Atlanta,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters,  was  the  guest  of  honor  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  its  annual 
banquet  on  Saturday  evening  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel.  Mr.  Willet  de¬ 
plored  the  lack  of  thrift  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  “the  United  States 
is  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  the  number  of 
savings  accounts,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals,  we  stand  way 
down  the  line.”  Mr.  Willet  urged  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  on  life  insurance 
subjects;  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  but  because  it 
would  encourage  and  promote  thrift. 

Mr.  Willet,  in  his  address,  pointed 
out  that  the  taxation  paid  by  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  the  United  States 
totaled  $13,000,00-0,  every  cent  of  which 
had  to  come  out  of  the  premiums  paid 
by  men  who  were  attempting  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  families.  This  sum,  he 
said,  would  have  bought  six  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  additional  in¬ 
surance  or  would  have  increased  divi¬ 
dends  to  policyholders  fifteen  per  cent. 

Chas.  F.  Nes'bit,  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
said  he  was  in  sympathy  with  what  Mr. 
Willet  had  to  say  about  freeing  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  taxation.  But 
he  said  to  do  this,  would  require  taxi 
ation  of  something  that  would  not  be 
injured  by  taxation.  He  favored  the 
taxation  of  land  values  rather  than  any 
other  source  from  which  to  obtain  re¬ 
venues.  Mr.  Nesbit  said  “that  the  value 
given  to  land  by  the  very  presence  of 
the  people  of  a  community  is  spoken 
of  as  ‘the  unearned  increment.’  That 
is  what  it  is,  and  that  is  the  great  re¬ 
servoir  from  which  the  money  needed, 
to  support  the  Government  should 
come..  This  will  mean  not  only  tax- 
free  insurance,  which  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  in,  but  also  tax-free  industry  and 
enterprise  of  every  kind,  which  I  equal¬ 
ly  believe  in.” 

E.  M.  Crutchfield,  president  •  of  the 
Richmond  Life  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 


tion,  and  Ernest  J.  Clark,  general  agent 
for  the  Hancock,  also  spoke. 

Orville  B.  Drown,  vice-president,  was 
chairman  of  the  banquet  committee, 
and  Holcolm  G.  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  ot  fifteen  who  had  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  arrangements.  Geo.  C. 
Jordan,  president  of  the  local  associa¬ 
tion,  was  toastmaster. 

A  great  source  of  merriment  took 
place  when  Mr.  W.  D.  Cronkhite,  at¬ 
tired  as  a  messenger,  delivered  “phony” 
telegrams  to  various  members  of  the 
Association.  One  of  the  telegrams  read 
as  follows:  “General  Agent:  Our 
Company  has  erected  a  fifty-story 
building,  but  please  keep  this  a  secret, 
for  we  do  not  want  the  public  to  know 
it.”  There  were  a  great  many  others 
of  this  kind. 

Others  present  at  the  banquet  were: 
Clement  W.  Huske,  H.  F.  Huske  of 
Roanoke,  Va.;  Phillip  R.  Carlton,  C. 
W.  Griffiths,  Llewellyn  M.  Stabler,  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Klopfer,  Gust  G.  Reiniger,  Geo. 

S.  Wainwright,  Leopold  V.  Freudberg, 
E.  S.  Brashears,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  Bert 

V.  Woolf e,  Albert  Stabler,  Jas.  Lee 
Bost,  Geo.  M.  Fullwood,  Ira  Artman, 

W.  C.  Worthington,  Jno.  M.  Cherry,  C. 

T.  Tittman,  L.  A.  Albert,  P.  L.  Rogers, 
Dr.  D.  G.  Davis,  W.  M.  Doran,  Asher 
Ayres,  V.  F.  Bourne,  J.  D.  Clark,  W.  H. 
K.  DePue,  E.  W.  Huff,  A.  Liscomb,  F. 
W.  Moise,  Tyler  Nordlinger,  C.  E. 
Tuchton,  Norman  P.  Foster,  Timothy 
Gannon,  M.  A.  Skinner,  A.  M.  Hamby, 
H.  A.  Morris,  T.  Janney  Brown,  Robt. 
M.  Ryce,  W.  A.  Wilson,  L.  H.  Riggles, 
S.  P.  Fricklen,  ;T.  W.  Lee,  Jos.  W.  Tins¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  William  Montgomery,  S.  L.  Put¬ 
man,  Beverly  Lake,  F.  J.  Waight,  Phil¬ 
lip  Magruder,  H.  F.  Winn,  Bruce  Clark, 
R.  Guy  Livingston,  J.  E.  Troth,  Roger 
M.  Stuart,  J.  Newton  Brewer,  Dr.  Stab¬ 
ler,  A.  I.  Strasberger  and  Rowland  S. 
Marshall. 


INSURANCE  EXAMINERS  MEET 

Interesting  Convention  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  This  Month — Title  of  Papers 
Discussed 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America3 3 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


The  State  Medical  Association  of 
Texas  met  in  Fort  Worth  on  May  4,  5 
and  6.  Dr.  W.  M.  Brumby,  of  the 
Amicable  Life,  is  president.  The  pro¬ 
gram  in  part  follows: 

Respiratory  Symptoms  in  Heart  Dis¬ 
ease,  Dr.  J.  S.  Lankford,  San  Antonio. 

The  Kidney  Problem  in  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Medicine,  Dr.  Luther  Sexton, 
New  Orleans. 

The  Obligation  of  the  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Cook,  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

Life  Insurance  as  a  Specialty,  Dr. 
Irving  McNeil,  El  Paso. 

The  Relationship  of  the  Local  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Agent,  Dr.  P.  H.  Scar- 
dino,  Houston. 

Co-operation  Between  the  Local  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
B.  L.  Jenkins. 

The  Medical  Examiner  and  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Director,  Dr.  M,  B.  Grace,  Seguin. 

Demonstration  of  the  Auscultatory 
Method  in  Blood  Pressure,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Cody,  Houston. ' 

The  Recognition  of  Early  Symptoms 
of  Nervous  Diseases  in  Life  Insurance 
Work,  Dr.  John  T.  Turner,  Dallas. 

STUDY  HOME  OFFICE  METHODS 

The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  of 
officers,  agents  and  home  office  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Great  Southern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Houston,  was  held 
in  the  board  room  of  the  company  on 
April  30.  The  purpose  of  the  meetings 
is  to  give  to  the  clerical  employes 
something  of  the  outside  or  agency 
viewpoint  of  life  insurance  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  agency  men  an 
insight  into  the  methods  and  views  of 
the  home  office. 

This  first  meeting  was  attended  by 
about  sixty  persons,  the  leader  being 
C.  W.  Nelson,  agency  supervisor  of  the 
Great  Southern,  also  president  of  the 
South  Texas  Life  Underwriters  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  topic  was  “Agency  Work  ’’ 
President  O.  S.  Carlton  was  present 
and  gave  a  short  but  interesting  talk. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


A  very  business-like  ap- 
Methods  pearing  young  man  en- 
of  tered  this  office  a  few 
Approach  days  ago,  said  he  came 
from  Washington,  discus¬ 
sed  governmental  matters  learnedly 
for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  said:  I 

would  like  to  have  a  real  talk  with 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  time.”  The 
person  addressed  thought  that  his  vis¬ 
itor  represented  the  Government  and 
that  his  mission  had  to  do  with  the 
Ailing  out  of  one  of  the  various  forms 
that  departments  require  of  news¬ 
papers.  A  moment  later  the  Wash¬ 
ington  man  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a 
number  of  book  bindings,  a  package 
of  letters  from  prominent  men,  and  an 
application  blank. 

It  quickly  developed  that  he  was  a 
book  agent;  that  he  was  selling  “Let¬ 
ters  and  State  Papers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents,”  and  that  he  represented  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which  has 
been  made  selling  agents  of  these  vol¬ 
umes.  The  agent  spread  out  on  a 
desk  some  sample  pages  giving  an 
idea  what  the  books  represented. 
“What  do  they  say  about  insurance?” 
was  an  interruption.  He  was  non¬ 
plussed  to  And  that  he  did  not  have 
the  insurance  pages  with  him.  He  did 
not  get  the  order  for  two  reasons: 

In  the  first  place  he  entered  the  of¬ 
fice  under  misrepresentation,  giving 
the  impression  that  he  had  an  official 
status,  which  guaranteed  an  audience. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
not  delegated  from  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  but  came  from  a  distributor  of 
books,  the  visit  aroused  a  natural  re¬ 
sentment.  The  average  man  does  not 
like  to  be  deceived.  He  created  a 
prejudice  which,  even  if  his  work  had 
merit  and  was  really  wanted,  would 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  work 
twice  as  hard  to  close  the  sale.  In  the 
next  place  he  had  neglected  to  bring 
the  very  pages  which  would  interest 
the  general  run  of  men  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  district  of  New  York  City.  In 
other  words,  he  had  come  with  only 
half  his  ammunition. 

There  is  a  pointer  in  this  for  insur¬ 
ance  agents.  It  is  that  they  should  not 
sail  under  false  pretenses.  They  should 
not  pose  as  bankers,  or  brokers,  or 
lawyers,  but  as  life  insurance  sales¬ 
men.  They  must  also  come  prepared. 
*  •  • 

The  Quitter:  How  we 
Discusses  despise  him.  It  doesn’t 
the  matter  in  our  judgment 
Quitter  of  him  whether  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  inherited  instincts 
and  feels  that  he  simply  can’t  stand 
up  and  take  what  ’s  coming  to  him 
and  fight  back  or  whether  he  has  failed 
in  building  himself  strong  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  reverses.  We  scorn 
him  on  general  principles.  We  seem 
to  feel  that  cowardly  spirit  showing 
through  all  he  does  and  the  fact  that 
a  blow  puts  him  down  and  out  and  he 
leaves  the  field  is  enough  for  us. 

He  outrages  all  our  principles  of 
living — this  man  who  is  a  quitter.  In 
boyhood  days  he  may  be  a  big  brawny 
chap  looking  well  able  to  do  up  the 
whole  crowd  but  some  way  the  little 
plucky  fellows  get  the  best  of  him  and 
later  in  life  in  all  he  attempts  he 
shows  the  same  lack  of  grit.  We  al¬ 
ways  feel  that  he  would  win  if  he 
would  only  stick  but  he  doesn’t  give 
himself  a  chance  and  we  are  disgusted. 
He  quits — and  we  mark  him  off  our 
list. 

To  all  of  us  and  in  everything  we 
do  there  come  moments  of  intense  dis¬ 
couragement — when  the  special  thing 
we  are  working  on  simply  will  not 
come  right.  Perhaps  it  is  in  our  school 
days  and  a  problem  has  seemed  to  be 
too  much  for  us,  perhaps  it  is  later  in 
life  and  an  important  piece  of  work 
refuses  obstinately  to  develop  as  we 


know  it  should.  We  have  worked  weary 
hours — we  have  had  success  almost 
within  our  grasp  and  it  has  eluded  us. 
We  are  filled  with  despair  and  discour¬ 
agement  and  it  is  then  a  little  imp 
whispers  to  us  that  we  might  as  well 
quit. 

It  is  unhappily  so  easy  to  quit.  It  so 
often  takes  the  highest  kind  of  cour¬ 
age  to  stay  and  we  wonder  sadly  if  it 
is  all  worth  while — if  the  greater  ef¬ 
fort  will  amount  to  anything. 

*  * 

The  time  spent  in  try- 
Stick  to  ing  to  convert  that 

Case  and  stubborn  prospect  is 

You’ll  Land  It  not  lost,  says  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Record.  The 
victory  may  be  only  deferred.  Your 
work,  such  as  it  was,  has  had  its  effect. 
If  it  was  skilled,  efficient  work,  it  had 
all  the  more  effect.  But  you  did  not 
get  the  signature.  Well,  what  of  it? 
Don’t  you  know  that  persuasion  is  a 
process  of  growth  and  not  of  instan¬ 
taneous  magic? 

But  you  may  have  been  nearer  to 
getting  the  signature  than  you  really 
think.  There  may  have  been  a  psy¬ 
chological  moment  when,  had  you  seen 
and  seized  it,  and  brought  your  heavy 
siege  guns  into  prompt  action,  the  fort¬ 
ress  would  have  capitulated  and  the 
business  been  yours.  Try  it  again.  You 
may  have  failed  only  by  a  hair’s 
breadth.  Many  an  agent  has  given  up 
a  case  in  despair  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  securing  it,  leaving  an  easy 
victory  to  some  rival  agent. 

An  agent  once  canvassed  a  young 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  but  found  him 
obdurate  to  a  degree  that  discouraged 
him.  He  had  decided  to  give  him  up, 
Paving  called  upon  him  several  time* 
without  any  apparent  result.  But  is 
came  to  his  ears  that  his  prospect  had 
said  to  a  third  party  “What’s  the  matter 
with  X?  He  has  been  at  me  for  life 
insurance  for  a  long  time.  I  was  just 
going  to  take  it  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he 
stopped  coming  all  at  once.”  Agent  X, 
when  he  heard  this,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and,  of  course,  secured  the 
business.  But  who  can  tell  how  many 
cases  are  lost  to  deserving  agents  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  just  one  degree  of  the 

necessary  persistency? 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  merit  in 
Working  working  only  when  we 
When  One  feel  like  it — any  old 
Feels  Like  It  tramp  does  that. 

The  true  mettle  of  a 
man  is  shown  when  he  works  though 
feeling  like  he  would  be  glad  to  shirk 
the  job,  says  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of 
the  Missouri  State  Life. 

And  therein  is  found  the  reason  why 
so  many  people  who  work  well  under 
a  boss  go  all  to  pieces  when  left  to 
themselves.  They  allow  their  feelings 
instead  of  their  reason  to  control. 

We  all  know  that  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  we  have  got  to  either  drive  our¬ 
selves  or  be  driven  by  some  superior 
power. 

A  good  self-driver  always  succeeds 
in  writing  life  insurance  because  the 
business  is  mainly  one  of  seeing  people 
and  putting  up  a  good  stiff  argument. 
It’s  hard  work,  of  course,  but  it  is  a 
long  shot  better  for  a  man  who  values 
independence  and  freedom  more  than 
anything  else  he  can  tackle. 

*  *  * 

Insurance  must  be 

The  brought  to  prospects — 

Successful  the  prospect  does  not 

Agent  come  after  it,  and  the 

successful  agent  has  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  which  are  creative, 
persistent  and  methodical,  says  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  John  Hancock. 

The  man  who  merely  imitates  others 
never  succeeds  conspicuously.  He  may, 
to  an  extent,  copy  the  ideas  of  others 
with  advantage,  but  the  real  business- 
getter  must  dig  out,  by  his  own  ener¬ 


gies,  prospects,  and  applications  out  of 
the  great  number  of  uninsured. 

He  keeps  his  own  counsel,  too.  Loose 
talk  or  bragging  of  what  he  is  going  to 
do  is  no  part  of  the  successful  agent. 
He  uses  his  own  ideas.  He  knows  to¬ 
day  what  he  is  going  to  do  to-morrow, 
and  does  it.  He  is  methodical  in  his 
v/ork. 

These,  with  numerous  other  qualities 
vhiah  might  be  emphasized,  should  be 
the  aim  and  practice  of  the  live  agent 
who  wishes  to  give  himself  and  the 
company  the  best  returns  for  his  time. 

DECISIONS  CONFLICT 

IN  LICENSING  CASES 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

(Hauser  v.  North  British  &  Merc.  Ins. 
Co.,  supra,  p.  462). 

“  ‘The  right  to  follow  any  of  the 
common  occupations  of  life  is  an  in¬ 
alienable  right.  *  *  *  This  right 

is  a  large  ingredient  in  the  civil  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  citizens.  *  *  *  The  lib¬ 

erty  of  pursuit — the  right  to  follow  any 
of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life — is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  But  if  it  does 
not  abridge  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  him  from  pursuing  his 
chosen  calling,  and  giving  to  others 
the  exclusive  right  of  pursuing  it,  it 
certainly  does  deprive  him  (to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent)  of  his  liberty,  for  it  takes 
from  him  the  freedom  of  adopting  and 
following  the  pursuit  which  he  prefers, 
which,  as  already  intimated,  is  a  mate¬ 
rial  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.’ 
(Butchers  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City 
Co.,  Ill  U.  S.,  746,  762,  765  . 

Cases  Cited 

“In  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (118  U.  S., 
356,  370)  the  court,  in  declaring  a  stat¬ 
ute  vesting  a  board  of  supervisors 
with  arbitrary  power  to  grant  or  refuse 
laundry  licenses  in  their  discretion  un¬ 
constitutional  as  violative  of  the  ‘due 
process  clauses’  of  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  constitutions,  say:  ‘The  very  idea 
that  one  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his 
life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  at  the  mere  will  of  another, 
seems  to  be  intolerable  in  any  coun¬ 
try  where  freedom  prevails  as  being 
the  essence  of  slavery  itself.’ 

Meaning  of  Liberty 
“The  term  ‘liberty’  as  protected  by 
the  constitution  is  not  cramped  into  a 
mere  freedom  from  physical  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  citizen,  as  by  in¬ 
carceration,  but  is  deemed  to  embrace 
the  right  of  man  to  be  free  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  common  welfare  (Peo¬ 
ple  v.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.,  377,  386).  ‘Lib¬ 
erty  in  its  broad  sense,  as  understood 
in  this  country,  means  the  right  not 
only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude, 
imprisonment  or  restraint,  but  the 
right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all 
lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where 
he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any 
lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any  law¬ 
ful  trade  or  avocation.  All  laws,  there¬ 
fore,  which  impair  or  trammel  these 
rights  *  *  *  (except  as  such  laws 

may  be  passed  in  the  exercise  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  police  power)  are 
infringements  upon  his  fundamental 
rights  of  liberty,  which  are  under  con¬ 
stitutional  protection’  (In  re  Jacobs, 
98  N.  Y.,  98,  106).  Under  our  Federal 
and  State  constitutions  a  person  may 
not  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law.  Even  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State 
the  Legislature  canot  arbitrarily  de¬ 
prive  a  citizen  of  his  liberty.  ‘It  may,, 
however,  be  stated  generally  that  the 
process  of  law  requires  an  orderly  pro¬ 
ceeding  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  in  which  the  citizen  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard,  and  to  defend, 
enforce  and  protect  his  rights.  A  hear¬ 
ing  or  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  is 
absolutely  essential.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  due  process  of  law  without 
this’  (Stuart  v.  Palmer,  74  N.  Y„  183, 
190).  ‘Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  while  wide  discretionary 


power  may  constitutionally  be  granted 

to  administrative  agents,  this  discre¬ 
tion  must  be  one  which  must  be  guid¬ 
ed  by  reason,  justice  and  impartiality, 
and  must  be  exercised  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  policies  predetermined  by  legis¬ 
lative  acts  or  fixed  by  common  law’ 
(Willoughby  on  Constitution,  sec.  759). 

Arbitrary  Lack  of  Power 

“Section  143  of  the  Insurance  Law, 
as  amended  by  chapter  12,  Laws  of 
1913,  makes  it  mandatory  for  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  insurance  to  issue  a 
fire  insurance  certificate  of  authority 
to  one  applying  therefor  who  is  trust¬ 
worthy  and  is  competent  to  transact 
an  insurance  brokerage  business  in 
such  manner  as  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  insured,  and  provides  for  a 
review  by  writ  of  certiorari  in  case  of 
refusal  of  a  license;  but  persons  de¬ 
siring  certificates  of  authority  to  act 
as  agents  for  life  insurance  companies 
are  specifically  excepted  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  and  no  qualifi¬ 
cations  whatever  are  stated  in  the  en¬ 
tire  statute  to  which  applicants  for  au¬ 
thority  to  follow  the  business  of  life 
insurance  agents  shall  or  may  con¬ 
form,  and  no  provision  whatever  is 
made  for  a  review  of  the  acts  of  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  in  case  of 
the  refusal  of  a  license,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  being  given  absolute  power  to 
refuse  a  certificate  for  any  reason, 
however  arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  or 
for  no  reason  at  all. 

“The  power  thus  sought  to  be  vested 
in  the  superintendent  of  insurance  is 
a  greater  power  than  the  Legislature 
itself  can  exercise,  and  it  seems  funda¬ 
mental  that  the  Legislature  cannot 
delegate  to  any  administrative  officer 
greater  power  than  it  possesses.  It  iS 
true  that  no  complaint  has  been  made 
of  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power 
by  the  superintendent  of  insurance; 
but  it  is  well  settled  that  a  statute 
must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  what 
may  be  done  by  virtue  thereof,  not 
what  has  been  done  (Gilman  v.  Tucker, 
128  N.  Y„  190,  200;  Colon  v.  Lisk,  153 
N.  Y„  188,  194;  People  v.  C.  Klinke 
Packing  Co.,  supra).  Such  delegation 
of  arbitrary  power  to  an  administra¬ 
tive  officer  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  in¬ 
terference  with  the  liberty  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  without  due  process  of  law  and  in 
contravention  of  botn  Federal  and 
State  constitutions. 
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WALLET  FOR  BENEFICIARIES 

N.  Y.  LIFE'S  BANK  BOOK  SCHEME 


Safeguarding  Life  Insurance  Funds — 
Claimants  Asked  If  They  Want 
Money  Left  With  Company 


The  New  York  Life  is  now  furnishing 
beneficiaries  with  wallets  containing 
checks  for  $20  each  and  with  “agree¬ 
ment  and  account  books,”  gotten  up 
in  the  form  of  bank  books,  in  order  to 
help  safeguard  the  proceeds  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policies.  In  discussing  its  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  innovation  the  company 
says,  after  carefully  explaining  that  i, 
is  not  in  the  banking  business: 

In  their  desire  to  be  of  service,  life 
insurance  companies  are  accustomed  to 
turn  over  to  beneficiaries  their  insur¬ 
ance  money  with  the  least  possible  de¬ 
lay.  The  average  woman,  the  usual 
beneficiary  of  a  life  insurance  policy, 
is  in  no  frame  of  mind,  immediately 
after  her  husband’s  death,  to  attend  to 
the  care  and  investment  of  what  is  to 
her  a  fortune,  frequently  more  money 
than  she  ever  had  in  her  possession  at 
any  one  time.  At  the  outset  of-  her  new 
life  of  business  responsibility  she  is 
called  upon  to  invest  safely  the  insur¬ 
ance  money  which  her  husband  in¬ 
tended  to  stand  for  a  long  time  as  a 
barrier  between  herself  and  the  world. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  many,  aye  most, 
widows  lose  quickly  a  large  part  of  the 
money  under  policies  that  were  taken 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  them 
through  years  of  adversity.  Some  time 
ago  a  large  life  insurance  company  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  and  found  that 
three-fifths  of  the  insurance  money  paid 
to  women  or  similar  beneficiaries  was 
dissipated  inside  of  seven  years! 
Wasteful  expenditures  and  unwise  in¬ 
vestments  accounted  for  greater  losses 
than  were  caused  by  swindling  promot¬ 
ers,  although  men  of  the  latter  type,  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  1914 
for  misuse  of  ihe  mails,  were  found  to 
have  taken  from  the  American  public 
in  the  last  five  years  no  less  than  $351.- 
000,000! 

And  widows  and  other  beneficiaries 
with  insurance  money  were  their  par¬ 
ticular  prey. 

The  average  policy  is  immediately 
paid  in  cash  in  a  single  sum. 

To  additionally  safeguard  and  protect 
this,  our  largest  class  of  patrons,  Op¬ 
tion  1,  Section  6,  was  inserted  in  the 
policy,  reading  as  follows: 

Option  1.  The  proceeds  of  the  policy, 
or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  left  with  the 
company  subject,  to  withdrawal  in 
whole  or  in  part  at  any  time  on  de¬ 
mand  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100. 
The  company  shall  pay  interest  on  the 
proceeds  so  left  with  it  at  such  rate  as 
it  may  each  year  declare  on  such  funds, 
at  a  rate,  however,  never  less  than  three 
per  centum  per  annum  and  credited  an¬ 
nually. 

Extends  Privileges  to  All  Beneficiaries 

This  option  is  in  all  New  York  Life 
policies  now  issued.  It  has  been  found 
of  such  practical  value  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  extend  its  privi¬ 
leges  to  beneficiaries  under  all  poli¬ 
cies,  old  as  well  as  new,  provided  the 
proceeds  of  the  policy  are  payable  in 
one  sum,  and  that  there  are  no  compli¬ 
cations  as  to  ownership.  In  order  that 
every  beneficiary  may  be  advised  of 
the  privilege  and  possibly  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  a  new  question  has  just  been 
incorporated  in  this  company’s  “Proofs 
of  Death.  Claimant’s  Statement  No.  1” 
which  reads  as  follows: 

15.  a.  Do  you  wish  to  leave  your  in¬ 
surance  money  or  any  part  of  it  with 
the  company  at  interest  in  accordance 
with  its  plan  for  that  purpose?  b.  If  so, 
what  part  of  it? 

The  company  when  so  requested  by 


the  beneficiary  will  open  an  account 
with  the  beneficiary  by  issuing  an 
"Agreement  and  Account  Book”  (see 
sample  herewith).  On  one  page  will  be 
credited  the  full  proceeds  of  the  policy. 
On  the  opposite  page  the  amounts 
drawn  will  be  debited,  and  the  balance 
shown.  Interest  will  be  credited  once 
a  year  and  added  to  the  principal.  The 
beneficiary  will  be  supplied  with  a  wal¬ 
let  (sample  herewith),  resembling  the 
wallets,  with  checks,  issued  to  travelers 
by  the  express  companies.  Each  wallet 
will  contain  at  least  $100  (or  more, 
upon  request  by  the  beneficiary),  made 
up  checks,  each  for  $20.  When  these 
checks  are  used,  the  wallet  will  be 
replaced  by  another,  on  request,  for 
any  amount,  $100  or  over,  as  long  as 
the  policy  proceeds  last.  A  sample 
wallet  with  sample  checks,  together 
with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  use, 
is  enclosed  herewith.  The  actual 
checks  will  be  much  more  attractive 
in  appearance  than  those  in  the  sam¬ 
ple;  in  fact,  they  are  about  the  finest 
example  of  the  engraver’s  art  that  the 
company  has  ever  put  out. 

Vice-President  T.  A.  Buckner  says: 
“I  am  sure  the  new  plan  will  prove  to 
be  of  great  interest  to  your  clients  and 
prospects.  I  have  no  doubt  you  can 
obtain  many  applications  from  men, 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  interested 
in  life  insurance,  by  showing  them  the 
enclosed  samples  and  explaining  their 
use.  The  service  will  be  of  such  practi¬ 
cal  value  to  beneficiaries  that  I  believe 
the  new  step  will  meet  with  the  instant 
approval  and  cordial  support  of  men 
who  will  see  in  it  a  very  practical 
means  of  surrounding  their  beneficiaries 
with  just  the  safeguards  and  protection 
that  are  usually  so  urgently  needed.” 

CHANGE  ABSTINENCE  RULE 

The  Security  Mutual  Life  has  issued 
the  following  notice  to  agents: 

The  time  limit  regulating  the 
transfer  of  those  totally  abstain¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  from  the  General  to  the 
Total  Abstinence  Class  of  the 
Company  has  been  changed  from 
to  three  years  following  the  date 
of  the  issue  of  the  policy.  This 
rule  will  be  strictly  observed  by 
the  management  of  the  Company. 
Covering  the  first  quarter  of  1915 
the  amount  of  business  placed  in 
the  Class  represents  an  increase 
over  former  years  and  the  usual 
low  mortality  has  been  maintained. 


Edward  C.  Mansfield,  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Mutual  Life,  was  employed 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Boston  Journal 
and  when  the  Republican  Club  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  formed  in  1891,  he  was 
chosen  as  its  assistant  secretary.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War,  Mr. 
Mansfield  served  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Aid  Association  and  had  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  headquarters  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  which  expended  over  $250,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  Massachusetts 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  war.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1900,  he  became  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  of  Boston,  resigning  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  1905  to  take  the  position  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee.  The  day  following 
the  election  of  Postmaster  Hibbard  as 
Mayor  of  Boston,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  Lodge  and  Crane  presented  Mr. 
Mansfield’s  name  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  the  position  of  Postmaster 
and  he  was  appointed  and  took  charge 
of  the  Boston  Postoffice  on  January 
1,  1908.  He  resigned  as  Postmaster 
on  September  30,  1914.  On  January 
14,  1915,  Mr.  Mansfield  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Boston  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  on  February  1,  1915,  was 
elected  as  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 


A  GOODOPENING 

An  old,  well  establiihed,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

Tbe  Company  By  the  People 

=■  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

G26  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914: 

Assets .  811,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force . 99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  0F  THE 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE  COMR4 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


W.  P.  Gannett,  who  represents  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  is  the  oldest  agent  connected 
with  the  New  England  Congress  of  Life 
Underwriters.  A  few  days  ago  there 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Providence 
papers  the  following  card: 

Fifty  Years  Ago! 

(March  31  A.  D.  1865) 

The  Undersigned  Entered  the 
Life  Insurance  Profession 

By  study  and  industry  he  has  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
science  of  life  insurance. 


While  his  compensation  from  com¬ 
missions  on  policies  issued  has 
been  remunerative,  a  higher  com¬ 
pensation  and  of  more  value  than 
money  was  the  happiness,  protec¬ 
tion  and  comfort  afforded,  thous¬ 
ands  of  families  kept  together, 
widows  saved  from  poverty  and  or¬ 
phans  educated,  many  of  whom 
have  acquired  homes  of  their  own. 
He  now  offers  his  service  as  ex¬ 
pert  counsel  on  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  life  insurance,  free  of  charge. 

W.  P.  Gannett, 

Journal  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company ,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
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AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  TABLE 
AND  MORTALITY 

There  is  no  part  of  the  intricacies 
connected  with  the  mathematical  side 
of  life  insurance  more  often  discussed 
or  prominently  referred  to  than  the 
American  Experience  Table  which  was 
prepared  hy  Sheppard  Homans  in  1868. 
This  table  was  brought  into  particular 
prominence  three  years  ago  when  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
new  table,  it  being  claimed  that  in  its 
present  status  it  did  not  represent  the 
true  mortality  experience  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  more  recently  by 
the  fight  at  Albany  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  to  Section  97  of  the 
New  York  insurance  law  dealing  with 
the  expense  element  in  securing  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  question  will  come  up  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America  in  New  York  City  this 
month  and  much  interest  is  manifest 
among  insurance  officials  as  to  what  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
handle  the  matter  will  be.  Why  this  is 
so,  is  hard  to  understand,  as  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  tangible  connection 
between  the  American  Experience  Ta¬ 
ble  and  the  Mortality  Experience  of 
companies,  the  former  having  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  latter. 

The  American  Experience  Table  is 
used  as  a  guide  in  computing  the  re¬ 
serves  as  maintained  by  the  various 
companies. 

To  affect  the  mortality  experience  of 
a  company  it  would  he  necessary  to 
look  to  sources  entirely  different  than 
that  of  the  American  Experience  Table. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  delve  deeply 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  business 
through  the  medical  department,  look¬ 
ing  to  an  advanced  and  more  efficient 
selection  of  risks,  into  the  agency  de¬ 
partment  to  determine  the  quality  of 
agency  representation  possessed  by  the 
company.  The  agency  force  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  camera  through  which  the 
company  sees  the  applicant  for  insur¬ 
ance.  If  the  “lens”  is  defective  it 
would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  secure 
a  true  picture.  The  opinion  of  the 
agent  is  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
medical  examiner  before  a  policy  is  is¬ 
sued.  The  quality  of  these  factors  de¬ 
termine  whether  mortality  is  low  or 
high,  and  not  mathematics. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


While  some  revision  of  the  American 
Experience  Table  may  result  from  the 
consideration  given  and  the  action 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  ac¬ 
tuaries  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Actuarial 
Society,  it  will  in  no  way  affect  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  applied  in  the  conduct  of 
rhe  business  from  the  mortality  stand¬ 
point. 


INSURANCE  SOCIETY  MEETING 


Annual  Election  of  Officers  May  25 — 
Donald  C.  Brown  Paper  to  Be 
Read  May  18 


iThe  annual  meeting  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York  will  be  held 
in  the  library  at  84  William  street, 
New  York,  on  May  25.  The  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  committees  will  be  submitted 
and  new  officers  elected.  R.  P.  Bar¬ 
bour,  Henry  E.  Hess,  A.  M.  Thorburn, 
Albert  R.  Hosford  and  F.  C.  Buswell, 
all  ex-presidents  of  the  Society,  com¬ 
pose  the  nominating  committee.  Chas. 
J.  Holman  has  been  president  of  the 
Society  the  past  year,  and  the  feeling 
is  strong  for  his  re-election.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  is  especially  popular  with  the 
younger  members,  who  will  all  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  does  not  accept  the 
nomination  that  will  in  all  probability 
be  offered  him. 

There  will  also  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  May  18  in  the  New 
York  Board  Room,  at  which  time  a 
paper  prepared  by  the  late  Donald  C. 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  General  Ad¬ 
justment  Bureau,  will  be  read,  and 
resolutions  prepared  by  W.  O.  Robb 
and  William  M.  Bament  will  be  pre¬ 
sented. 


William  H.  E.  Wehner,  the  new  Medi¬ 
cal  Director  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  for  sev¬ 
enteen  years.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Philadelphia  schools. 
Afterwards  he  took  a  business  course 
in  the  Bryan  and  Stratton  College,  and 
later  studied  under  a  private  tutor.  In 
1884  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  there  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Oliver  P. 
Rex,  medical  director  of  the  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual.  After  nis  graduation  in  1887  he 
was  made  assistant  to  Dr.  L.  Webster 
Fox,  and  for  three  years  did  special  eye 
work  in  the  Jefferson  Hospital.  He 
passed  a  competitive  examination  and 
was  appointed  an  interne  on  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  hospital  service  Dr. 
Wehner  started  private  practice  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  exclu¬ 
sive  residential  sections.  In  1898  Dr. 
Wehner  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  medical  board  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  until  his  resignation  to  accept 
the  medical  directorship  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity.  Dr.  Wehner  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Directors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examin¬ 
ers’  Association,  Philadelphia  Medical 
Club,  University  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
was  for  ever  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Manheim  Cricket  Club. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  has  retained  Dr. 
Damon  B.  Pfeiffer,  instructor  in  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

* *  *  * 

Norman  Foster,  New  Jersey  State 
agent  for  the  Travelers,  entered  the  in¬ 
surance  business  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  joined  the  Travelers  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent.  He  was  assigned  to  write 
accident  in  Newark  and  Trenton.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  Van  Sant,  Cole¬ 
man  &  Co.,  as  a  junior  partner  and  was 
also  appointed  State  agent  by  the  Trav¬ 
elers.  For  a  short  time  he  made  the 
home  office  in  Hartford.  Mr.  Foster 
started  life  as  a  railroad  man,  then  he 
studied  telegraphy,  and  was  an  operator 
in  Virginia  for  several  months. 


BURWELL  M.  CROSTHWAITE 


Burwell  M.  Crosthwaite,  of  the  B. 

M.  Crosthwaite  Co.,  is  at  the  head  of 
an  agency  which  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  New  York,  particularly  in 
the  automobile  end.  Mr.  Crosthwaite 
was  born  in  Buffalo,  prepared  for  Yale 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Yale,  Department  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  in  1902,  he  went  into  the  insur¬ 
ance  brokerage  business.  He  had  seven 
years’  experience  in  that  end  and  then 
became  an  agent  as  well  as  a  broker. 
For  a  time  he  represented  companies 
in  the  suburban  field  only,  at  the  same 
time  becoming  especially  interested  in 
automobile  insurance,  developing  that 
end  until  now  his  office  handles  prob¬ 
ably  as  large  a  business  as  any  agent 
in  the  country.  B.  M.  Crosthwaite  & 
Co.  then  branched  out  into  a  general 
agency.  They  represent  the  Newark, 
Springfield,  Fire  Association,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fire  &  Marine,  New  Jersey, 
Mutual  of  Albany,  Philadelphia  Under¬ 
writers,  London  &  Lancashire,  G.  & 
A.  and  the  Preferred  Accident.  As 
brokers  they  control  a  number  of  large 
lines.  Mr.  Crosthwaite  is  married,  has 
two  children  and  lives  in  Pelham 
Manor. 

•  *  • 

Joseph  A.  Goulden,  the  veteran  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in 
New  York,  dropped  dead  in  the  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  on  May  3. 
He  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  company  officials.  He  was 
unaccompanied  and  the  body  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  where  it  was  identified. 

Colonel  Goulden  was  a  descendant  of 
Dutch  ancestors,  who  had  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  from  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  He  was  born  in  Adams 
county,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1844;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Eagleston  College,  Md., 
and  served  in  the  navy  for  two  years 
during  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Goul¬ 
den  became  State  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reformatory.  Afterward 
he  engaged  in  the  insurance  business, 
going  with  the  Penn  Mutual.  He 
lived  in  Pittsburgh  for  a  time  and  was 
a  traveling  agent  for  the  Company. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  became 
general  agent  for  the  Company  in  this 
city.  He  was  made  a  trustee  of  the 
Company  on  January  1  last. 

Mr.  Goulden  was  elected  six  times  to 
Congress,  representing  the  northern 
part  of  the  Bronx.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
in  city  politics  he  was  not  exceeding¬ 
ly  active.  He  served  on  the  Board  of 


Education  for  two  terms  and  two  years 
ago  he  ran  against  George  McAneny 
for  election  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  but  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Goulden  obtained  the  title  of 
Colonel  through  service  on  the  military 
staff  of  Gov.  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania 
years  ago.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  G.  A.  R. 
affairs.  He  was  a  trustee  for  fifteen 
years  of  the  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Home,  Bath,  N.  Y„  and  was  president 
for  the  last  year  or  so.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  commission  that  recently 
erected  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monu¬ 
ment  in  this  city.  He  was  married  in 
December,  1867,  to  Isabelle  Allwein  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.  The  couple  had  four 
children,  three  of  whom,  besides  Mrs. 
Goulden,  survive.  The  children  are 
Maurice  E.,  Mary  E„  wife  of  Alexis  B. 
Blanchard  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Laura 
Goulden,  who  is  Regina  Fidelis  in  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Ide  has  been  president  of 
the  Home  Life  for  twenty-one  years. 
The  anniversary  was  this  month,  and 
general  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  sent  him  messages  of  good  will. 
Some  of  these  representatives  were 
with  the  company  when  Mr.  Ide  became 
president. 

*  *  * 

Perez  Huff,  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  in  New  York,  has  gone  with 
the  Travelers  as  a  general  agent.  He 
resigned  from  the  Union  Central  this 
week: 

•  *  * 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Rolph,  the  only  woman 
insurance  commissioner,  has  climbed 
from  a  clerkship  to  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  eight  years.  Young,  attractive 
and  witty,  she  is  also  a  student  of  the 
business.  As  an  illustration  of  her  gift 
of  repartee  some  one  informed  her  re¬ 
cently  that  a  certain  insurance  company 
owned  considerable  brewery  stock. 
"Don’t  you  think  that  they  should  sell 
this  stock?”  was  a  suggestion  made. 
“Yes,”  she  answered.  “Brewery  stock 
may  not  be  worth  much  in  a  few  years.” 
*  *  * 

Jesse  S.  Phillips,  recently  appointed 
insurance  superintendent  of  New  York, 
has  returned  from  Albany  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  practicing 
law  in  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Among  his  cli¬ 
ents  is  the  Erie  Railroad. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  special  agent  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  in  To¬ 
ronto,  and  who  became  a  lieutenant  in 
the  first  Canadian  contingent,  was 
killed  at  Ypres  last  week.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  A.  M.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  On¬ 
tario  general  agent  of  the  Home. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Meacham,  who  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  teachers’  income 
department  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
in  New  York,  is  one  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Two  of  them  are  with  E.  E. 
Clapp  &  Co.  George  W.  Meacham 
came  to  New  York  from  the  South¬ 
east,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Armstrong 
Investigation  was  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  the  country.  After  the 
Investigation  he  went  into  Wall  Street. 
Returning  later  to  insurance  he  made 
a  mark  as  a  writer  of  accident  and 
health. 


HEARING  BEFORE  WHITMAN 

Albany,  May  6. — Governor  Whitman 
gave  a  public  hearing  on  the  Simpson 
Bill  at  eleven  o'clock  this  morning. 
A  group  of  New  York  fire  brokers 
were  present  and  pleaded  with  him  to 
sign  the  bill,  which  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  the  Senate. 
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CARLSTADT  BUTTON  CO.  SUES 

A  CANCELLED  POLICIES  DISPUTE 

Building  Caught  Fire  Before  New  Poli¬ 
cies  Taking  Place  of  Old,  Were 
Delivered 


A  controversy  between  the  Magee 
Agency,  and  Carey  Brothers,  agents  in 
Hoboken,  regarding  ‘  the  replacing  of 
policies  on  the  risk  of  the  Carlstadt 
Button  Co.,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  has 
reached  the  courts,  and  several  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  sued. 

The  plaintiff  sets  forth  in  its  bill  of 
complaint  that  shortly  prior  to  the  fire 
in  the  button  factory  the  Niagara  is¬ 
sued  a.  policy  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Carlstadt  Button  Co.;  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  policy  was  called  for  by 
the  agents  and  it  was  surrendered  on 
the  express  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  replaced  by  policies  for  $2,500 
each  in  the  New  Jersey  Fire  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Underwriters,  the  Niagara 
policy  having  been  for  $5,000.  Later, 
before  any  policies  had  been  delivered 
by  the  New  Jersey  or  the  Pittsburgh 
Underwriters  the  building  caught  fire 
and  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Suit  Under  Alternative  Act 

The  suit,  which  is  in  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court,  was  brought  in  the  al¬ 
ternative  under  the  new  practice  act, 
giving  that  right.  The  Niagara  is  sued 
for  $5,000,  or,  in  the  alternative,  the 
New  Jersey  for  $2,500  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  constituting  the  Pittsburgh  Un¬ 
derwriters  for  $2,500. 

A  binder  was  issued  for  $20,000.  The 
Aetna  was  on  the  binder  for  $5,000, 
other  companies  for  $15,000.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  companies  policies 
were  afterward  delivered  and  with 
some  of  them  settlement  has  since 
been  made.  The  Aetna  declined  to  is¬ 
sue  a  policy,  and  it  was  in  place  of  this 
binder,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
that  the  policy  was  issued  by  the  Niag¬ 
ara  for  delivery. 

Says  Agent  Gave  Verbal  Agreement 

The  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  Magee 
Agency  promised  verbally  to  issue  an 
additional  $2,50u  in  the  New  Jersey 
Fire,  and  $2,500  in  the  Pittsburgh  Un¬ 
derwriters  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara’s  $5,000  policy,  which  was  can¬ 
celled  and  surrendered. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Magee 
Agency  denies  that  any  verbal  con¬ 
tract  or  promise  was  made.  Carey 
Bros,  claim  to  be  contrary. 

Richards  &  Afield  represent  the  Ni¬ 
agara;  Richard  Boardman,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Underwriters;  William  R.  Cod¬ 
ington,  the  New  Jersey;  Arthur  H.  Bis- 
sell,  the  Carlstadt  Button  Co. 


Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  the 
question  of  writings,  and  here  are  two 
of  the  problems  in  a  nutshell. 

A  certain  company  writes  $100,000 
covering  a  storage  risk,  the  policy  run¬ 
ning  for  two  weeks.  How  shall  such 
a  writing  be  reported?  There  are  two 
weeks  of  every  month  when  the  risk 
is  uncovered. 

Then  there  is  a  company  which 
writes  a  $100,000  policy  covering  a 
period  of  one  month  each  year.  Other 
companies  write  a  similar  amount  dur¬ 
ing  various  months,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  no  one  company  has  car¬ 
ried  more  than  $100,000  a  month,  but 
the  risk  has  always  been  covered. 
Shall  a  company  which  is  on  the  risk 
only  for  a  month  report  a  $100,000 
writing?  For  instance,  the  risk  burned 
when  the  company  was  not  covering 
it,  should  it  have  reported  its  writing 
as  $100,000  anyway,  or  as  part  of  it? 

NEW  WASHINGTON  AGENCY 


Johnson  &  Adams  to  Represent  Peo¬ 
ples’  National  and  Hand-in-Hand — 
General  in  Virginia 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3—  Johnson 
&  Adams,  Southeastern  managers  For 
■the  Continental  Casualty  Company, 
will  hereafter  engage  in  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  also.  They  have  been 
appointed  agents  for  the  Peoples’  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  and  the  Hand-in-Hand. 

The  General  Fire  of  Paris  expects 
to  be  admitted  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
during  the  week. 

The  latest  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  shows  that  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  carry 
the  largest  insurance  per  capita.  It 
averages  $239.40  per  capita.  The  State 
of  Oklahoma  is  placed  at  the  lowest 
mark,  with  $48.29.  The  total  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  in  the  United  States 
made  an  increase  of  92  per  cent,  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  in  this  country  increased  from 
$6,131,000,000  in  1900  to  $11,799,000,000 
in  1910.  The  increase  in  ten  years 
was  from  $80.69  to  $128.29.  The  insur¬ 
able  adults  in  the  United  States 
amount  to  twenty  millions,  and  the 
average  per  capita  is  $128.29. 

TO  MEET  IN  UTICA 


When 
Apents 
provide  pa 
trons  with  pol¬ 
icies  of  a  Comp-, 
any  which  has  pro¬ 
ven  its  food  name  its 
first  consideration,  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  , 
of  responsibility  intrusted  to 
them  by  an  assured.  Such 
Company  must  have  a  clear  record 
for  paying  both  routine  losses  and 
conflagration  claims.  Must  have  am¬ 
ple  capital,  resources,  reserves— a  proper 
distribution  of  liability.  Officials  who  are 
r  capable— strong  directorate.  Past  perform  , 
ances,  not  future  promises,  constitute  its  appeal  . 
for  public  favor.  Equitable  always,  yet  loyal  to 
r  its  own  interests  in  behalf  of  its  self-respect.  These  • 
are  qualities  which  apply  to  the  National  Union  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  to  its  service  and  facilities  nat¬ 
ionally  renowned,  you  are,  no  doubt,  already  familiar.  It 
represents  the  sum  total  of  fire  insurance  desirability.  When 
'you  write  NATIONAL  UNION  policies  you  sell  PARAMOUNT 
POLICIES  and  in  protecting  your  patrons  you  protect  yourself. 


PARAMOUNT  POLICIES 

_ _ _ i 
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SUCCEED  JOHN  M.  TALBOT  &  CO. 


Russell,  Scott  &  Ziegler  Organize  New 
Agency  to  Take  Over 
Business 


Annual  Convention  of  New  York  State 
Association  of  Local  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents 


ACTUARIAL  PROBLEMS 


The  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
will  be  held  in  Utica  on  June  10-11. 
The  invitation  extended  by  the  Fire 
Underwriters’  Association  of  Utica  was 
accepted  last  week. 


E.  G.  Richards  Due  From  Coast — Inter¬ 
esting  Questions  of  Writings 
to  Be  Solved 


BUYS  OUT  D.  B.  ALLEWELT 

Logue  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
have  purchased  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  of  D.  B.  Allewelt,  245  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  Pittsburgh. 


Manager  Richards,  of  the  North  Brit¬ 
ish  &  Mercantile,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
One  of  the  interesting  questions  that 
confront  him  as  chairman  of  the  actu¬ 
arial  bureau  committee  of  the  National 


COMPLAIN  OF  NEW  YORK  RATES 

Agents  up-state  are  making  consider¬ 
able  criticism  of  low  rates,  and  there  is 
a  recurrence  of  the  dissatisfaction  first 
expressed  when  the  dwelling  schedule 
went  into  effect. 


The  Russell,  Scott  &  Ziegler  agency 
has  been  organized  to  succeed  John  M. 
Talbot  &  Co.,  as  Metropolitan  agents 
of  the  Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America,  Alliance,  Assurance 
Company  of  America  and  Standard. 
The  reorganization  followed  the  death 
of  John  M.  Talbot. 

Joseph  W.  Russell,  head  of  the  new 
agency,  is  a  capable  fire  underwriter. 
He  started  with  the  Aetna  twenty- 
three  years  ago  as  a  stenographer  at 
the  home  office  in  Hartford.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  Hartford  City  Council  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  first  McKinley  Club 
in  the  country.  The  Russell  family 
has  been  prominent  in  Hartford  affairs 
for  generations,  and  political  opportu¬ 
nity  came  to  Mr.  Russell  as  a  matter 
of  course.  However,  he  decided  for 
the  insurance  business,  and  his  ability 
was  shortly  rewarded  by  his  appoint¬ 


ment  as  examiner  of  the  Texas  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aetna.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  rapidly  advanced  as  special 
agent  of  the  Company  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  as  resident  attorney  for  New 
York,  which  position  he  has  held  for 
the  past  eighteen  months.  He  will  re¬ 
tain  this  connection,  thus  giving  home 
office  facilities  to  New  York  brokers. 

Graham  Scott  was  a  member  of  the 
John  M.  Talbot  agency,  and  is  a  son 
of  the  late  William  A.  Scott,  founder 
of  Scott,  Alexander  &  Talbot,  which 
agency  was  succeeded  by  John  M.  Tal¬ 
bot  &  Co. 

William  Ziegler  has  been  connected 
with  the  agency  for  twenty-seven 
years,  during  most  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  counter  man.  The  same  com¬ 
panies  and  territory  represented  by 
John  M.  Talbot  &  Company  have  been 
retained  by  Russell,  Scott  &  Ziegler. 


BACK  FROM  UP-STATE  TRIP 

Manager  Perkins,  of  the  Eastern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  North  British  &  Mercan¬ 
tile,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
trip,  during  which  he  visited  agents  in 
New  York  State. 


fire 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 


A  reputable,  well  established  and  equipped  General 
Agency  desires  additional  underwriting  facilities  for 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Address  “GENERAL  AGENCY” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  New  York  City 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 


)l/mmd  subumn  district 

;ks  anywhere  in  this  territory! 

LINES  IN  THE  SUBURBAN  FIELD 

bound  by 

c.  sinnoi 

GENERAL  AGENT 
95"  WilliAmStptetj  NcwVGrk. 
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Compinlti  r*»TM**l*4i 
American  Central  Inaurance  Co. 
Boaton  Inaurance  Co. 

Britiah  America  Aaace.  Co. 

City  of  New  York  Ina.  Co. 
Farraera'  of  York 
Ina.  Co.  of  State  of  Pa. 
Milwaukee  Mechanica  Ina.  Co 
New  Heven  Underwrite™ 

Old  Colony  Ina.  Co. 

Rhode  la  land  Ina.  Co. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD 


Jones  &  Whitlock,  Who  Have  Anniver¬ 
sary  This  Year,  Discuss  Some  Old 
Insurance  Documents 


Jones  &  Whitlock,  who  represent 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  other  companies,  and 
who  are  also  insurance  brokers,  have 
written  the  following  letter  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter: 

New  York,  May  3,  1915. 
Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

We  have  just  been  reading,  with  con¬ 
querable  interest,  the  article  headed 
‘•Oldest  policy”  contained  in  your  issue 
of  April  30,  1915,  referring  to  the  Pru¬ 
dential’s  chart  -  exhibit  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

When  we  came  to  the  statement 
that  "The  earliest  existing  American 
insurance  contract  is  a  policy  issued  in 
Boston  on  the  13th  day  of  March, 
1746,”  we  took  a  look  for  comparison 
at  an  old  policy  hanging  in  our  private 
office,  which  was  issued  to  James  Pitts 
of  Boston,  New  England,  on  August 
4th,  1740,  and  signed  on  that  date  by 
the  following  underwriters:  And. 

Olivez,  Thos.  Hutchinson,  Joshua 
Cheever,  Thos.  Gunter,  each  for  fifty 
pounds  on  the  schooner  “Rachell.” 

This  policy  has  been  hanging  in  our 
office  for  years,  having  been  secured 
by  some  member  of  our  firm  long  be¬ 
fore  the  recollection  of  any  member 
now  living,  but  when  you  consider  that 
we  are  celebrating  this  year  our 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  as  insurance 
brokers,  our  business  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  1840  by  John  D.  Jones, 
who  subsequently  left  us  to  assume 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  have  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  oldest  American  poli¬ 
cy,  if  the  dates  quoted  by  you  are 
correct. 

We  have  another  policy  in  the  office 
issued  in  Providence,  New  England,  on 
April  13th,  1752,  to  Uriah  Arnold,  on 
brig  “Arthur,”  underwritten  by  John 
Stevens  for  four  hundred  pounds. 
This  evidently  would  also  rank  among 
the  oldest  American  policies. 

We  have  no  objection  to  you  pub¬ 
lishing  this  letter  if  you  find  the  ori¬ 
ginal  date  printed  by  you  is  correct, 
as  we  are  naturally  much  interested 
now  in  learning  whether  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  the  owners  of  the  oldest  known 
American  policy. 

Yours  truly, 

JONES  &  WHITLOCK. 


EDISON  ON  HIS  OWN  FIRE 


Defends  Concrete  Construction  and 
Criticises  Brick — Stirred  By  Arti¬ 
cle  in  "The  Clay  Worker” 


Thomas  A.  Edison  has  written  a 
statement  defending  the  fire  fighting 
possibilities  of  reinforced  concrete 
construction,  saying  in  part: 

The  Detroit  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers  association  is  distrib¬ 
uting  throughout  the  United  States 
a  pamphlet  entitled — “The  Edison 
Fire,”  the  contents  consisting  of  a 
re-print  of  an  article  appearing  in 
a  trade  journal,  “The  Clay  Worker.” 
The  entire  purpose  of  this  publica- 
tiqn  is  to  discredit,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  retard  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  in  the  construction  of 
fireproof  buildings.  The  results  of 
the  fire  at  my  plant  on  December 
9,  1914,  are  used  in  an  entirely 
false  and  misleading  manner.  Of 
the  seven  reinforced  concrete 
buildings  none  were  destroyed.  A 
small  section  of  the  upper  floor  of 
one  of  the  buildings  fell  in,  but 
was  supported  by  the  lower  floors. 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  present¬ 
ed  three  views  of  this,  the  suggest- 
tion  being  that  they  were  of  three 
different  buildings.  The  brick  ad¬ 
ministration  building  to  which 
they  refer,  which  remains  stand¬ 
ing,  was  protected  by  an  adjacent 


concrete  building  and  was  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  fire. 

Every  brick  and  steel  building 
which  was  attacked  by  the  fire  was 
completely  destroyed,  together 
with  all  the  machinery  they  con¬ 
tained,  while  the  damage  done  to 
the  concrete  buildings  amounted  to 
about  12%  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  con¬ 
crete  building  98  per  cent,  was 
saved  and  is  now  in  operation. 
Manufacturing  was  resumed  in 
some  of  the  old  concrete  buildings 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  fire.  Temperatures  were  far 
in  excess  of  those  in  the  ordinary 
fire,  but  reinforced  concrete  showed 
its  superiority  over  any  other  fire 
resisting  material. 

I  regret  that  any  representative 
of  the  brick  interests  should  have 
seen  fit  to  sponsor  this  publica¬ 
tion,  the  evident  purpose  of  which 
is  to  deceive.  The  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  fire  losses  in  this  country 
annually  make  it  a  matter  of  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  superiority  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  for  fireproof  struc¬ 
tures  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  is  for  such  reason 
that  I  have  written  this  letter. 


FIRE-RESISTING  GLAZING 


Reports  of  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Some  Recent 
I  nvestigations 


Two  reports  have  been  issued  by  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  on 
recent  investigations  undertaken  by 
them  with  wired  glass  as  applied  to 
window  openings  and  to  skylights. 
These  are  a  continuation  of  a  series  of 
tests  with  wired  glazing  started  some 
ten  years  bank,  and  the  series  of  re¬ 
ports  spread  over  the  last  decade  show 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
fire  resistance  of  glazing  of  this  type 
has  been  successfully  developed. 
Evidence  has  been  afforded  of  the 
fact  that  wired  glazing,  when  used 
vertically  in  windows,  has  withstood 
the  heavy  strain  of  the  British  fire  pro 
vention  committee’s  tests  for  a  period 
of  ninety  minutes  at  temperatures 
gradually  increasing  to  1500  degrees  F„ 
the  fire  tests  being  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  application  of  water  from 
a  steam  fire  engine  applied  at  close 
range.  Further,  when  used  horizon¬ 
tally,  this  glazing  withstood  a  fire  test 
of  an  hour’s  duration  at  similar  tem¬ 
peratures,  followed  by  a  similar  appli¬ 
cation  of  water.  Both  tests  are  rec¬ 
ords,  and  put  modern  wired  glazing, 
when  suitably  fixed,  in  the  same  fire  re¬ 
sistive  rank  as  fire-resisting  partitions 
and  doors  of  considerably  greater  thick¬ 
ness  and  weight. 


COMPANIES  WIN 


Sued  by  Woman  Serving  Time  for 
Arson — Jury  Says  “No  Cause  for 
Action” 

Mrs.  Sophia  Skalla  of  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  lost  her  suit  against  three 
fire  insurance  companies  last  week, 
when  a  jury  in  Judge  Silzer’s  court  in 
Warren  County,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  “no  cause  for  action.” 

Mrs.  Skalla  owned  a  pavilion  which 
was  totally  destroyed  some  months  ago 
by  an  incendiary  fire.  After  a  trial 
Mrs.  Skalla  was  found  guilty  of  arson 
and  sentenced  from  two  to  seven 
years  in  the  State  prison  at  Trenton. 
After  being  convicted  she  started  suits 
against  three  companies  that  refused 
to  pay  her  claims. 

In  charging  the  jury,  Judge  Silzer 
said  that  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Skalla  had 
been  convicted  in  a  criminal  court 
should  not  weigh  against  her  in  this 
case. 


WHILDEN  &  HANCOCK  MOVE 

Whilden  &  Hancock,  well-known  in¬ 
surance  brokers,  have  moved  from  95 
William  street  to  1  Liberty  street,  New 
York. 


The  Lesson  of  This 
Contrast  Is  in  Two  Words — 
“Pyrene  Protection” 


The  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  is  recognized 
by  fire  engineers  as  a  superior,  scientific 
method  of  extinguishing  dangerous  incipient 
fires  wherever  they  occur — in  the  factory,  the 
power  station,  the  railway  car,  the  automobile 
or  the  home. 

Where  fires  are  complicated  by  arcs  and  live 
circuits  of  high  voltage,  Pyrene  is  the  weapon 
that  conquers  both  arcs  and  fires. 

It  is  the  most  effective  extinguisher  on  highly 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  oil,  greasy 
waste  and  gasoline.  It  will  not  freeze  at  50 
degrees  F.  below  zero  and  is  good  until  used 
— easily  operated  by  man  or  woman. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are 
included  in  the  lists  of  Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Under- 
•  writers’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  :  :  :  :  NEW  YORK 


Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Alton 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Atlanta 
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California  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angelos 
Distributors  for  Canada:  MAT-OATWAY  FIRE  ALARMS,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
Distributors  lor  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Oueen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 
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E.  W.  WILE  DISCUSSES  SALVAGE 


HOW  IT  CAN  BE  MINIMIZED 

New  York  Adjuster  Cites  Several  Cases 
— Traces  History  of  Salvage 
Corps 

E.  W.  Wile,  a  well-known  adjuster, 
in  discussing  ‘‘Salvage”  before  the  In¬ 
surance  Society  of  New  York  said  the 
first  salvage  corps  was  organized  in 
London  in  1865.  The  present  Ameri¬ 
can  system  is  patterned  after  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  said  in  part: 

Let  us  assume  that  investigation  of 
both  claims  and  claimant  has  been 
made  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
genuineness  of  botu.  Assured  is  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  textile  product  (cotton 
aress  fabrics) ;  fire  occurs,  causing  an 
approximate  loss  of  50  per  cent,  to 
stock  contained  in  warehouse.  Never 
having  sustained  previous  loss,  pleads 
ignorance  of  procedure;  adjuster  sug¬ 
gests  compliance  with  policy  contract, 
his  attention  of  course  is  directed  to 
lines  67  to  80;  the  suggestion,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  note,  is  not  complied  with,  ow¬ 
ing  in  most  cases  to  outside  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  assured.  Let 
us  assume  further  in  this  case  that 
congested  condition  of  this  warehouse 
made  i't  quite  impossible  to  separate 
goods  on  the  premises.  Companies 
have  an  undetermined  interest  in  the 
remaining  value  of  the  damaged  prop¬ 
erty;  its  value  would  deteriorate 
lapidly  if  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  quarters;  in  such  instances  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  companies’  in¬ 
terests  would  be  best  conserved,  and 
we  know  of  no  better  method  of  execut¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  policy 
contract  than  availing  ourselves  of  the 
recognized  salvatory,  and  the  service  it 
extends;  provided,  however,  that  a 
proper  agreement  be  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  interested  parties  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  no  waiver  of  any  of 
the  rights  of  either  of  the  parties  un¬ 
der  the  policy  contract,  by  reason  of 
such  operation.  We  maintain  the 
agreement  should  be  an  instrument 
legally  prepared,  and  its  adoption  re¬ 
quired  in  every  salvage  operation  Com¬ 
panies  would  then  be  safeguarded 
against  subsequent  developments  which 
might  arise  in  course  of  adjustment. 

The  salvatory  having  performed  its 
duties  under  this  latter  agreement,  the 
stock  dried,  re-conditioned,  inventoried 
and  ready  for  adjustment,  companies 
are  now  in  a  position  for  adjusters  to 
intelligently  pass  upon  the  loss  and  de¬ 
termine  same  with  assured,  with  surely 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  if 
the  stock  still  remained  in  the  fire 
premises.  Again,  should  we  fail  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  amicable  conclusion  with  as¬ 
sured,  the  stock  is  in  eminently  better 
(ond'tion  for  an  appraisal  than  at  its 
former  location. 

Adjustment  On  Perishable  Goods 

Of  course,  claims  will  and  do  arise, 
the  exigency  of  which  require  even 
more  prompt  action;  for  instance, 
where  the  loss  is  confined  to  food  and 
for  other  kindred  products,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  the  character  of 
which  is  readily  attacked  by  fire;  in 
such  cases  the  adjuster  at  once  recog¬ 
nizes  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and 
consults  and  acts  upon  expert  advice  in 
the  particular  line,  and  proceeds  accord¬ 
ingly — the  question  of  salvage  opera¬ 
tion  depending  wholly  upon  information 
furnished  by  the  expert. 

Minimization  of  salvage  handling 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  fixed  rule 
or  process.  Each  and  every  claim  pre¬ 
sents  its  own  peculiar  conditions,  and 
must  be  cons'derel  by  itself  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  proposition.  We  take 
issue  with  theorists  who  advocate  ap¬ 
praisal  as  the  fundamental  and  only 
method  for  establishing  measure  of 
loss,  relegating  the  question  of  salvage 
as  secondary. 

We  believe  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  arrive  at  an  amica¬ 
ble  conclusion  with  the  assured.  Com¬ 
panies  should  invariably  insist  upon  a 
compliance  with  policy  conditions  as 
far  as  practicable;  where  premises  are 


unfit  for  such  operations,  recourse 
should  be  had  immediately  to  the  sal¬ 
vatory  (under  agreement,  of  course), 
and  the  spirit  of  the  policy  fully  com¬ 
plied  with,  to  the  end  that  companies 
would  surely  benefit  thereby. 

Manager  Advocates  Appraisal 

We  believe  this  theory,  if  more  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  would  assist  in  mini¬ 
mizing  salvage  handling.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  local  offices  here  in  New 
York  ventured  the  suggestion  that 
operation  along  these  lines  would  entail 
large  expense  which  could  be  avoided 
by  having  appraisal  on  fire  premises 
We  replied.  “Yes,  quite  true,  if  cond  - 
tions  be  such  that  no  further  damage 
could  accrue  to  slock,  and  the  same 
properly  arranged  for  intelligent  inspec¬ 
tion  on  the  fire  premises,  etc.,  etc.”  It 
has  been  our  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  only  in  rare  instances  could 
this  manager’s  theory  prevail. 

The  adjuster  of  to-day  is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  nass  upon  this  question  and  he 
who  follows  conscientious  fines  and  in¬ 
terprets  the  policy  contract  in  the  true 
spirit  of  its  intent,  cannot  fail  to 
achieve  proper  results,  irrespective  of 
which  salvage  avenue  the  adjuster  pur¬ 
sues.  Adjusters  generally  are  familiar 
with  trade  conditions,  all  of  which  ma- 
lerially  enter  into  their  deliberations 
and  subsequent  calculations  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  measure  of  loss. 

A  Loss  Committee  Experience 

The  foregoing  calls  to  mind  an  inter¬ 
esting  case,  which  was  handled  by  Hie 
Joss  committee  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Underwriters.  Assured  submitted  a 
book  statement  of  $60,  (MM),  claiming 
same  as  the  sound  value  of  stock  con¬ 
sisting  of  woolens  for  the  cap  and  cloak 
manufacturing  trade,  lot  of  made-up 
.adies’  garments,  taken  over  by  assured 
on  a^  “bad”  debt,  vintage  unknown,  lot 
of  piece  silks  for  manufacturing  trade, 
and  miscellaneous  lot  of  cotton  goods! 
many  of  which  were  obsolete.  After 
exhausting  every  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  value  it  was  finally  agreed  to 
remove  stock  to  salvatory,  where  the 
goods  would  be  re-conditioned,  inven¬ 
toried  and  prepared  for  appraisal  or 
other  disposition.  Assured  inventoried 
stock  as  removed  submitted  a  value 
gross  of  $52, OOP  and  a  claim  of  $35,000. 
Adjusters  made  a  very  critical  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  stock  ait  the  salvatory, 
made  comparisons  with  their  records; 
briefly  stated,  we  maintained  a  42  per 
cent,  depreciation  of  the  entire  piece 
cf  goods  stock,  depreciating  other 
stock  accordingly,  assured  accepting 
adjusters’  offer  of  settlement  basis 
upon  sound  value  of  $40,000  and  loss 
of  $23,000.  Adjuster’s  contention  was 
determined  upon  after  goods  had  been 
arranged  for  us  at  the  salvatory;  the 
operation  laid  bare  the  character  of 
the  whole  stock,  much  of  which  was 
obsolete  and  consequently  in  little  de¬ 
mand. 

This  case  is  not  an  exceptional  one. 
We  question  whether  we  could  have 
obtained  the  same  result  had  the  stock 
not  been  removed. 

Salvage  operation  should  be  and  we 
believe  is  discouraged  as  far  as  con¬ 


sistent,  nevertheless,  conditions  arise 
whereby  net  results  to  companies  are 
enhanced  by  taking  over  the  stock. 

Effect  of  Modern  Fire  Fighting 

Under  modern  fire  fighting  methods 
damages  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
fire  floor  and  the  proverbial  "one  above 
and  below.”  High  pressure  sprinkler 
system  (efficient  and  deficient)  stand- 
pipes,  perforated  pipes  to  basement 
and  sub-basements,  stand  forth  in  bold 
relief  when  the  adjuster  is  confronted 
with  the  average  claim  of  to-day.  We 
have  a  case  in  mind,  Bleeker  street, 
near  Greene,  fire  in  top  floor  of  seven- 
story  building.  Engine  responded  to 
alarm,  hooked  up  to  what  engineer  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  stand-pipe,  instead  of 
which  he  had  connected  up  to  ,i  perfor¬ 
ated  pipe  line  to  sub-basement.  This 
affair  cost  the  companies  about  $15,000. 
The  stock,  all  cotton  piece  goods,  was 
salvaged  because  of  the  serious  dam¬ 
age  thereto. 

The  average  loft  fires  in  this  city 
where  same  is  confined  to  place  of  ori¬ 
gin,  with  aid  of  either  hign-pressure 
service  or  sprinkler  equipment,  almost 
invariably  strikes  from  one  to  six  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders  on  the  floors  below 
and  above,  whose  wares  have  been 
soaked  sufficiently  to  render  same  un¬ 
marketable  for  their  use  in  a  going 
business.  These  sufferers  in  most  cases 
are  quickly  treated  and  cured. 


PLATT  &  FARNUM’S  ADDITION 


Secure  Metropolitan  Automobile  Rep¬ 
resentation  of  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 


The  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  appointed  Platt  &  Parnum 
agents  of  the  automobile  department 
of  the  Company  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  district  on  May  1,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  local  marine  manager¬ 
ship  which  they  already  had. 

L.  Edward  Shaw  will  supervise  the 
automobile  department  of  Platt  & 
Farnum  and  will  be  assisted  by  J.  P. 
R.  Packliard.  Mr.  Shaw  has  pushed 
the  automobile  business  for  Platt  & 
Farnum  since  its  inauguration  in  that 
office  about  two  years  ago. 

Platt  &  Farnum  now  manage  both 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  and  the  Alliance  for  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  district,  and  are 
the  only  office  in  the  city  giving  a 
motorcycle  fire  and  theft  coverage. 


CASUALTY  COURSE 

.  The  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago 
plans  to  give  a  course  of  study  in  the 
casualty  business  to  five  hundred  young 
men  next  year.  President  E.  W.  Jew¬ 
ell  thinks  that  there  are  that  many  men 
in  the  fire  insurance  business  who  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

There  will  be  but  one  class  for  the 
season  1915-1916.  This  will  take  up  the 
junior  year  work.  The  following  year 
the  first  and  second  year  courses  will 
be  given  and  the  third  season  all  three 
courses. 
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NO  AGREEMENT 

Insurance  Department  Hears  Managers 
Robb,  Hess  and  Sigeson  Regard¬ 
ing  Rate  Stop  Suggestion 

Following  the  statement  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  criticising 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
because  of  its  method  of  handling  of  the 
Dobbs  Ferry  insurance  rate  complaint 
there  was  a  hearing  in  the  Insurance 
Department  on  Monday  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  rating  organiza¬ 
tions.  Those  present  were  Willis  O. 
Robb,  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange;  Henry  E.  Hess,  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange;  and 
Manager  E.  H.  S'geson,  of  the  Buffalo 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Ralph 
Potter,  of  Syracuse,  did  not  attend. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  made  a  suggested  ruling  pro¬ 
viding  practically  for  a  stay  of  rate  or¬ 
ders  upon  the  comp’aint  of  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  policyholder,  'the  rate  managers 
and  the  department  did  not  come  to 
any  agreement  because  of  varied  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  various  terri¬ 
tories  covered  by  the  rating  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  different  ruling  for  each  asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  made. 


TURN  DOWN  BIG  ESTATES 

One  of  the  leading  fire  insurance 
companies  of  New  Jersey  is  no  longer 
writing  large  estates  in  the  suburban 
district.  This  Company  noted  the  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  losses  on  Long  Island  and 
in  New  Jersey  on  fine  homes,  and, 
after  sustaining  a  $13,000  loss  on  one 
of  these  estates,  decided  to  refuse  this 
business. 


N.  F.  P.  A.  LUNCHEON 

The  National  Fire  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  luncheon  on  May  12 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  at  1 
o’clock.  The  speakers  will  be  George 
McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Allan  Robinson,  president  of  the  Allied 
Real  Estate  Interests,  and  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


OBTAIN  CONTROL  OF 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIRE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  San  Francisco  fire  it  paid  $1,361,- 
280  in  losses.  To  meet  these  losses  its 
capital  was  reduced  from  $400,000  to 
$100,000,  and  then  increased  by  the  is¬ 
suance  of  $300,000  of  new  stock  at  200 
per  cent.,  $600,000  being  added  to  these 
resources  during  the  year.  In  1910  the 
capital  was  increased  from  $400,000  to 
$500,000.  The  additional  stock  was 
sold  at  a  premium  of  $25,  producing 
additional  surplus. 

The  real  estate  of  the  Company  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  its  home  office  build¬ 
ing,  421  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
carried  at  $105,000 ;  and  brick  and 
•stone  dwellings  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Company  since  its  organization  has 
paid  nearly  $7,000,000  in  losses. 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


May  7,  1915 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


NEWARK  PREMIUMS 


Aachen  and  Munich  . . 

Aetna  . 

Agricultural  . 

Albany  . 

Allemania  . . . 

Alliance,  Pennsylvania  ... 
Alliance,  Pennsylvania  .... 

American  Central  . 

American  Druggists  . 

American  Lloyds  . 

American  . . 

American  Union  . 

Arizona  . 

Arlington  . 

Assurance  Co.  . 

Atlas  Underwriters  . 

Atlas  . . 

Ben  Franklin  Underwriters 

British-American  . 

Boston  . . . 

British  Underwriters  . 

Buffalo  Commercial  . 

Buffalo-German  . . 

Caledonian  American  . 

Caledonian  . 

Calumet  . 

Camden  . . . 

Capital  . . 

Central  National  . 

Central  Union  . 

Century  . 

Citizens  . 

Citizens  . 

City  of  New  York  . 

Cleveland  National  . 

Columbia  National  . 

Colonial  Underwriters  .... 

Commerce  . 

Commonwealth  . 

Commercial 

Commercial  Union  . 

Commercial  Union,  N.  Y.  .. 

Concordia  . 

Connecticut  . 

Continental  . 

County  Fire  . 

Delaware  . . . 

Delaware  Underwriters  ... 

Detroit  . . 

Detroit  National  . . . 

Duquesne  Underwriters  ... 

Empire  City  . . 

Eastern  Underwriters  . 

Equitable  . 

Farmers,  Pennsylvania  ... 

Fidelity-Phenix 

Fidelity  Underwriters  .... 

Fire  Association  . 

Firemen’s,  New  Jersey  .... 

Firemen’s,  D.  C . 

Firemen’s  Fund  . . 

Firemen’s  Underwriters  .. 

First  National  . 

Franklin  . 

General  . 

Gerard  . 

German  . . 

German-American  . 

German-American,  Md . 

German-American,  Pa . 

German  Fire  . 

Germania  . 

German  Underwriters  . 

Glens  Falls  . 

Globe  and  Rutgers  . 

Granite  State  . 

Great  Western  Lloyds  .... 

Greenwich  . . 

Guaranty  Underwriters  .... 

Hamburg-Bremen  . 

Hanover  . 

Hartford  . 

Home  . 

Humboldt  . 

Imperial  . 

Ins.  Co.  State  of  . . 

Ins.  Co.  North  America  .. 

Jefferson  . 

Law  Union  and  Rock  .... 
Liverpool  &  Lon.  &  Globe 

London  Assurance  . 

London  Underwriters  . 

London  and  Lancashire  .. 

Mass.  F.  &  M . 

Mechanics  . 

Merchants  . 

Mechanics  and  Traders  .. 
Mercantile  Underwriters  .. 

Michigan  Commercial  . 

Miller’s  National  . . 

Milwaukee  Mechanics  .... 
Monongahela  Underwriters 
Minnesota  Underwriters  .. 

Nassau  and  Dutchess  . 

National  Ben  Franklin  .... 
National,  Connecticut  .... 

Nationale  . 

National,  New  Jersey  . 

National  (Lumber  . 

National  Union  . 

Newark  . . 

New  Brunswick  . 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Haven  Underwriters.. 

New  Jersey  . 

New  York  Underwriters  .. 

Niagara  . % . 

Niagara  Detroit  Undrs . 

Nora  Deutsche  . 

North  British  and  Mer... 
North  British  and  Mer.  .. 

North  River  . 

Northern 

Norwich  Union  . 

Northern  . 

North  Western  Nat . 

Ohio  Fanners  . 

(  >ld  Colony  . 

Orient  . 

Pacific  . . 

Palatine  . . . 


Last  Half  Last  Half 


of igi2 

of  1914 

$  4.055-83 

$  3,933-10 

8,801.57 

12,719.31 

2,214.22 

4,133.44 

3,663.32 

4,666.54 

1,557-06 

2,637.00 

915-83 

1,279.77 

557-8o 

2,885.78 

2,310.17 

481.64 

484.14 

679.22 

452.23 

31,743-49 

37,888,06 

776.97 

31-39 

163.50 

1,129.72 

279.00 

1,162.03 

4,947.69 

4,572.70 

803.97 

2,383-94 

1,416.54 

6,203.05 

6,317-98 

961.63 

1,011.49 

1,132.16 

1,851.60 

2,593-H 

2,124.54 

2,611.51 

5.301. 15 
986.97 

6,198.24 

6,544.90 

6,370.62 

392-56 

473-09 

136.60 

7,987.02 

1,092-18 

840.34 

i,i37-53 

1,045-22 

929.48 

2,156.67 

756.29 

979.92 

877.39 

556.41 

1,594.13 

1,234-32 

1,572.93 

1,670.47 

2,555-27 

3,966.05 

6,582.33 

719.62 

3,362.37 

3,891.02 

1,801.56 

2,230.52 

4,069.52 

4,592.19 

5,305-70 

5,835-95 

17,469  57 

13,617-43 

3,502.28 

419.40 

4,990.95 

4,960.74 

1,609.63 

1,992.59 

2,229.83 

664.21 

6,761.21 

213-74 

750.03 

771.19 

3,556.90 

3,316.87 

1,529.04 

1,992.15 

7.56506 

7,024.02 

5,021.32 

7,2/4-43 

6,349-74 

5,224.06 

32,222.59 

36,248.75 

320.47 

4,499.00 

3,929.27 

1,966.87 

1,957-73 

1,592.38 

3,594-47 

3,377-64 

2,123.03 

1,872.46 

870.56 

603.17 

786.08 

1,708.02 

37,709-05 

36,995.25 

424.74 

2,237-84 

512.30 

77.00 

18,822.46 

16,094.94 

966.75 

10,775-87 

16,784.20 

12,589.72 

1 1,882.79 

1,424.82 

811.22 

1,376.21 

237-75 

973-44 

2,910.24 

9,433-i6 

8,338.31 

6,165.59 

8,912.15 

I9,6l9.20 

15,495-43 

25,406.24 

27,624.47 

3,925-05 

3,206.96 

1,141.35 

3,849-25 

1,703.82 

6,952.64 

1,036.98 

2,235-77 

296.16 

1,740.94 

39,351-08 

41,682.97 

5,079-04 

4,921.53 

2,664.82 

389.64 

3,582.02 

2,341-56 

4,552.41 

3,812.16 

1,241.30 

1,782.75 

I57-64 

4,345-08 

5,555-40 

715-47 

474-57 

757-13 

36396 

1,223.67 

1,554-47 

2,604.50 

7,110.90 

532.03 

791-81 

1,756.41 

I,624.8l 

1,658.02 

3,926.34 

21,400.57 

22,351-91 

1,217.13 

1,001.13 

5,709.45 

4,410.50 

6,545-42 

5,066.43 

21,992.95 

24,512.19 

3,250.64 

2,937-85 

8,631.32 

7,337-80 

i,oii.53 

1,256.71 

7,305-73 

8,106.91 

Q  T77.4I 

10,028.68 

26,781.65 

25,63364 

4,205.44 

5,557-64 

726.95 

1,827.08 

12,873.76 

13,059.04 

5,815-63 

4,986.02 

7,231.40 

7,75906 

1,217-25 

1,707.37 

7,078.58 

6,063.28 

12,604.54 

12,027.64 

234.76 

1,937-10 

3,723-46 

3,648.02 

5,341.93 

5,396.27 

1,518.16 

1,411.38 

4,782.38 

4,869.93 

Pelican  . . . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Penn.  Lumberman’s  Mut.  .. 

People’s  National  .... _ 

Philadelphia  Underwriters 

Phoenix  . 

Phoenix  . 

Phenix  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Pittsburgh  Underwriters  .. 

Prudential  . 

Providence 

Prussian  National  . 

Queens  . 

Reliance  . 

Rhode  Island  . 

Rochester  Ger.  Undrs . 

Royal  . 

Royal  Exchange  . 

Scottish  U.  &.  N . 

Security  . 

Springfield  F.  &  M . 

Sovereign  . 

Standard,  Connecticut  .... 
Standard,  New  Jersey  .... 

State  . . . 

Standard,  Connecticut  . 

Sterling  . 

Stuyvesant  . 

Svea  . 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M . 

Sun  . 

Sun  Underwriters  . 

Teutonia  . 

Union  . . . . 

United  Fireman’s  . 

United  States  . 

Urbaine  . 

Vulcan  . 

Westchester  . 

Western,  Canada  . . 

Western,  Pennsylvania  .... 

Williamsburgh  City  . 

Yorkshire  . 


1,043.22  . 

5.715-59  6.85466 

1,162.63  1,041.65 

1,043.78  2,311.56 

5.873-04  5.730-35 

8,909.44  6,981.63 

13,576.35  13,323  02 

854-75  653.64 

511.01  . 

1,153.60  1,608.25 

4,451-19  . 

2,622.04  2,764.01 

1.510.15  861.79 

8,901.09  8,423.89 

2,644.05  1,364.88 

3,364.98  2,979.09 

4,854.27  5,771-00 

■6,549-33  18,100.09 

3,817.55  2,334.34 

6,497-55  5,160.90 

3,428.18  3,045-00 

14,442.95  14,007.74 

530.59  . 

1,768.50  1,769.61 

5,664.46  4,732.58 

295.07  127.60 

1,021.88  92.58 

655.01  247.52 

500.26  . 

1,214.71  2,437.63 

1,729.40  4,228.89 

13,676.00  11,918.98 

4,112-54  . 

4,780.82  760.52 

682.60  183.35 

1,076.57  851.95 

5,453-63  2,676.46 

i,764-73  . 

I44-48  . 

8,951-45  9,362.01 

1,748.33  2,249.20 

1.298.15  . 

2,314.66  8,495.27 

1,651.23  2,108,50 


SUES  FAMOUS  MEN 


Yacht  Owner  Starts  Individual  Action 
Against  “at  the  United  States, 
Lloyds’’ 


One  hundred  prominent  men,  among 
them  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Adrian  Ise- 
lin,  Jr.,  James  L.  Laidlaw  and  Samuel 
Sloan,  as  the  “At  the  United  States, 
Lloyds,”  are  being  sued  by  Captain  J. 
Albert  Fish,  of  Boston,  for  $150  each  to 
indemnify  for  the  burning  of  his  yacht 
the  Senta,  off  Martha’s  Vineyard,  in 
October,  1910. 

On  April  15,  1910,  the  captain  says 
in  his  complaint,  his  auxiliary  cruiser 
was  undergoing  repairs  at  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Long  Island.  He  decided  to  insure 
the  boat  and  paid  a  premium  to  the 
firm  of  Higgins  &  Cox,  attorneys  at 
New  York  City  for  the  United  States 
Lloyds. 

In  the  early  Fall,  after  cruising  in 
the  sound,  he  put  in  at  Edgarton, 
where  on  October  25,  1910,  the  Senta 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge  and  sank. 
The  captain  immediately  notified  the 
Lloyds  of  his  loss,  but  has  since  found 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  his  claim 
of  $15,000. 

The  Lloyds  said  that  they  would  not 
pay  the  claim,  contending  that  the 
plaintiff  was  “responsble  through  his 
negligence.”  So  the  captain  in  order 
to  get  any  satisfaction,  has  to  hail  each 
one  of  the  hundred  into  court,  where 
he  may,  after  years  of  fighting,  secure 
some  reimbursement. 


KEEPS  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

R.  B.  Stoutenberg,  of  Newark,  has 
resigned  all  of  his  fire  companies  with 
the  exception  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


STAND  BY  AND  PLANT  BURNS 


Firemen  and  Councilmen  Quarrel  and 
Insurance  Companies  Sustain  Loss 
— An  Investigation 


Companies  are  making  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  situation  in  Washington,  N. 
J.,  that  would  not  seem  possible  did 
not  such  episodes  occasionally  crop  up 
in  American  municipal  life.  The  com¬ 
panies  have  had  to  pay  an  $8,000  loss 
in  Washington,  N.  J.,  because  the  fire¬ 
men  and  local  council  of  the  town 
have  quarreled  over  the  purchase  of  a 
chemical  engine.  The  firemen  refused 
to  use  the  apparatus  when  a  fire  broke 
out,  with  the  result  that  flames  which 
the  chemical  engine  might  have  ex¬ 
tinguished  spread  through  and  destroy¬ 
ed  the  entire  plant  of  the  Bowers 
Broom  Co.,  causing  a  loss  of  $12,000. 
The  council  refused  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  purchase  the  engine  and 
firemen  have  dismantled  the  appa¬ 
ratus. 


"  The  Leadtng  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CA8H  CAPITAL  ■  $5,000,000.00 

WM  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S, ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


[of  Liverpool  England.] 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


I  3,303,575.24  1  972,327.26  \ 

_ /  3, 3  C  7, 025.27  |  1.003.255.03  \ _ 

Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.67 


1.252.207.00 


4.310.036.19 


1.257,  058.25 


4.500.404.12 


1.322.  978 . 14 


4.601. 149.81 


1,408.061.  SA 


5.190.017.40 


I.5IO.OO-4.23 


5,553.  270.  70 


1,578.330.82 


5,725.  809.34 


1.654.  504.61 


6.097.  887.  20 


1,700,  761.60 


6.250,  526.89 


1.703.433.67 


6,350,07909  1.725.713.78 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3,200,713.78 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 

ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  . .  235,000.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) . .  072,006.20 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,206.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

.  4,602.31 


All 


and 
other  .Assets 


Total  . $1,614,027.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  Ctty. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,646.20 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  224260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


HAS  DOUBTS  ABOUT  PROGRESS 


S.  R.  WEED’S  COMMENT  ON  FORMS 


New  York  Broker’s  Plain  Talk  to  Fire 
Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Pacific 


Samuel  R.  Weed,  of  Weed  &  Ken¬ 
nedy,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Progress  in  the  Wrong  Direction”  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Fire  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  the  Pacific.  In 
part  he  said: 

“Even  insurance  managers  have  cu¬ 
rious  ideas  of  progress  as  was  instanc¬ 
ed  some  years  ago  when  a  company 
which  for  years  had  refused  to  insure 
linseed  oil  mills  was  offered  a  risk 
which  was  operated  under  an  ‘im¬ 
proved  method.’  Because  it  was  a  ‘new 
method’  the  manager  concluded  that  it 
must  be  an  improvement  and  accepted 
$20,000  upon  the  property.  Six  months 
later  the  manager’s  office  was  adorned 
by  a  photograph  of  the  ruins  of  the 
new  method  mill  and  the  company  held 
a  receipt  for  total  loss.  Then  the  man¬ 
ager  knew  that  in  fact  the  ‘new  pro¬ 
cess’  was  500  per  cent,  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  old  and  had  a  lesson  on 
progress  in  the  ‘wrong  direction’  which 
he  will  never  forget.  But  he  has  per¬ 
manently  retired  from  fire  underwrit¬ 
ing. 

“Then  the  companies  in  convention 
have  adopted  rules,  rates  and  regula¬ 
tions,  also  forms,  and  in  six  months 
thereafter  the  good  resolutions  are  for¬ 
gotten  and  neglected.  Ask  your  friends 
of  the  Western  Union  about  this. 
Think  of  the  forms  we  use  now.  They 
are  quite  remarkable  for  their  verbi¬ 
age.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
secretary  who  said  that  they  were 
formerly  briefer  and  to  the  point  and 
more  carefully  read  when  written  out 
in  the  policies,  but  when  the  art  of 
printing  was  invented,  it  ruined  the 
forms  under  which  the  companies  had 
been  running  for  fifty  years.  The  sec¬ 
retaries  had  their  own  queer  spells.  I 
knew  of  one  in  St.  Louis  who  not  only 
wrote  out  all  his  policy  forms,  but 
used  red  ink  in  profusion  to  under¬ 
score  about  two-thirds  of  the  words 
employed.  His  company’s  losses  were 
unusually  heavy  one  year  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  red  ink  had  brought 
bad  luck  and  would  not  use  it  there¬ 
after.  The  losses  continued,  however, 
and  he  threw  away  his  red  ink  bottle 
forever. 

“Many  a  loss  has  been  followed  by 
remarks  from  managers  referring  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  form,  ‘If  I  had 
known  those  words  were  in  that  policy 
I  would  have  refused  the  risk.’  Was 
this  incident  and  the  present  practice 
of  not  reading  printed  forms  carefully 
an  evidence  of  progress  in  the  right  or 
wrong  direction?  Don’t  all  speak  at 
once. 

Paying  Losses  Where  Not  Liable 

“There  have  been  innumerable  ex¬ 
amples  of  losses  being  paid  for  which 
companies  were  not  liable  legally  or 
morally.  In  many  cases  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  admitted  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
assured,  that  the  companies  were  not 
liable,  and  yet  the  losses  were  paid.  It 
is  possible  I  may  be  treading  on  deli¬ 
cate  ground  on  this  subject,  but  I 
leave  the  question  in  your  hands 
whether  it  is  a  sign  of  progress  in  the 
right  direction? 

An  Honorable  Business 

Gentlemen,  you  are  engaged  in  a 
business  as  honorable  and  creditable 
as  any  other  in  the  world.  You  are 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  attacks  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  some  of  whom  find  their 
way  into  legislatures  and  denounce 
you  as  thieves  and  robbers.  This  is 
the  way  we  suffer  all  manner  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  it  can  only  be  met  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Rule:  ‘We  are  willing  to  be  judged 
by  the  fruits  of  our  labors’  and  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  respectable  corpora¬ 


tions,  we  should  be  proud  of  our  voca¬ 
tion.  ‘Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good.’  There  is  no  fear 
that  the  discerning  public  will  fail  to 
appreciate  your  work.  How,  then, 
can  you  make  progress  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  when  so  many  roads  lead  the 
wrong  way?  I  commend  to  you  the 
example  of  the  boy  in  a  New  England 
village  who  on  a  wintry  day,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  ice,  was  late 
in  reaching  school.  The  schoolmaster 
upbraided  him  and  asked  him  to  ex¬ 
plain.  The  boy  said  it  was  so  slippery 
that  every  step  he  took  forward  made 
him  take  two  backward.  Then  the 
teacher  asked  him  ‘How  then  did  you 
ever  reach  the  school?’  He  answered 
quickly,  ‘By  turning  around  and  going 
the  other  way.’  I  hope  the  practice 
which  has  led  the  fire  offices  and  their 
enemies  the  wrong  way  will  be  re¬ 
versed  by  a  movement  of  companies 
and  legislatures  and  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  land  to  illustrate 
to  further  generations  ‘Progress  in  the 
right  direction.’  ” 


NEW  YORK  BROKERS 


Concerns  That  Are  Among  the  Lead¬ 
ers,  and  Lines  Which  They 
Control 


The  following  is  another  group  of 
leading  New  York  brokers,  with  a  para¬ 
graph  or  so  about  the  specialties  of 
each: 

Friend  &  Fleish,  with  whom  is  incor¬ 
porated  George  L.  Baer  &  Co.,  are  an 
old  brokerage  house.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  sewing  lines  and  white 
goods. 

J.  Romberg  &  Son  control  many 
large  mercantile  lines  in  this  city  and 
Chicago. 

L.  A.  White  &  Co.  are  specialists  in 
marine  risks  and  liability  business. 
They  control  the  Foundation  Company, 
the  Yellow  Taxi  Co.,  and  are  managers 
of  the  Employers’  Mutual  Liability 
Company. 

Charles  L.  Bussing  is  considered  one 
of  the  largest  personal  producers  of  lia¬ 
bility  business. 

J.  C.  Ammermuller  &  Co.  are  among 
the  most  progressive  of  the  younger  set 
of  brokers.  They  control  many  hotel 
lines. 

Ream,  Ives  &  Wrightson,  managers 
of  Prudential  Casualty  Company,  are 
specialists  in  the  liability  business,  and 
have  also  put  through  a  number  of  re¬ 
insurance  contracts.  They  have  exten¬ 
sive  London  connections. 

Bale  &  Snedeker  Co.  control  most 

of  the  piano  factory  business  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Lines  Captured  By  Dodd 

Charles  Dodd,  of  Newark,  recently 

secured  control  of  the  lines  of  the 
East  Jersey  Pipe  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  the  New  York  Disposal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Barren  Island. 

*  *  * 

Get  Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

Samuels,  Cornwall  &  Stevens  last 
week  secured  control  of  the  insurance 
of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  a  big 
Baltimore  concern. 

*  *  • 

Brooklyn  Auto  Business 

Cavanagh  &  Kuhn,  of  Brooklyn,  have 
been  placing  a  good  deal  of  automobile 
business  lately  with  the  Boston  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  pioneers  in  this  form  of  in¬ 
surance. 


Prudential  Oil  Co. 

A  $5,000, '000  line  that  will  be  placed 
this  coming  week  is  the  Prudential  Oil 
Co.  of  17  Battery  Place.  This  company 
will  handle  Mexican  oil,  that  will  be  re¬ 
fined  in  Baltimore.  For  years  the  Pru¬ 
dential  people  have  tried  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  plant  in  or  about  New  York  City. 
•  *  • 

The  Relc  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.  has 
moved  from  95  William  street  to  1  Lib 
erty  street,  New  York  City. 


Sig.  Hutzler  and  George  S.  Guy,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  were  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  agents  by  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit. 


Harry  A.  Maybee  has  resigned  as 
special  State  agent  for  the  National- 
Ben  Franklin  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 


The  Westchester  has  taken  over  all 
of  the  business  outside  of  Kentucky,  of 
the  Great  Southern  Fire,  which  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  Henry  Clay  Fire. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH; 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4.743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  .  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 


Assets.  . . $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  723,432.70 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B,  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

o0NDED  _  — 

Marine 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Boat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Is  Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATL1N,  Ass't  Secretary 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pre«. 


ORGANIZED  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  jlgenls 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgenl 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  end  New  York 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

*■  °-  ,RWIYr«ARRIOUEi:  B.°2 ™™4N.V,o.-Pre.,a„t 
R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 
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W.  B.  ELLISON’S  LOSS  TALK 


DISCUSSION  OF  NON-LIABILITY 


What  Courts  Have  Said  Where  Build¬ 
ing  or  Any  Part  Has 
Fallen 


The  non-liability  provisions  of  the 
standard  policy  were  discussed  by 
William  B.  Ellison,  the  well-known  in¬ 
surance  lawyer,  in  a  talk  before  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  New  York 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Ellison  di¬ 
vided  his  address  into  four  parts,  dis¬ 
cussing  in  their  regular  order  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions:  First.  That  the  in¬ 
surer  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  order 
of  any  civil  authority.  Second.  The 
insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  by 
explosion  of  any  kind  unless  fire  en¬ 
sues,  and  in  that  event,  for  the  damage 
by  fire  only.  Third.  If  the  subject  of 
insurance  is  a  building,  and  it  or  any 
part  thereof  fall,  except  as  the  result 
of  fire,  all  insurance  on  such  building 
or  its  contents  shall  immediately 
cease.  Fourth.  The  insurer  shall  not 
be  liable  for  loss  occasioned  by  ordi¬ 
nance  or  law  regulating  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  repair  of  the  building  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  “Fall”  Clause 

In  discussing  the  “Fall”  clause  Mr. 
Ellison  said: 

As  all  of  you  are  not  doubt  aware, 
the  standard  form  of  policy  provides 
that  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  un¬ 
der  the  following  condition: 

If  a  building  or  any  part  thereof  fall  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  this 
policy  on  such  building  or  its  contents,  shall 
imediately  cease. 

The  language  used  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit,  and  in  my  opinion  the  clause 
is  entirely  valid  and  effective. 

Its  application,  however,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  case  of  Leonard  vs.  The 
Orient  Ins.  Co.,  30  Ins.  L.  J.  980. 

The  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
“fall”  clause  was  well  defined  by 
Judge  Lacombe,  in  Western  Assurance 
Co.  vs.  Mohlman,  83  Fed.  Rep.  811, 
where  at  page  819,  he  said: 

What  does  this  particular  clause  mean:  “If 
a  building,  or  any  part  thereof,  fall,  except  as 
the  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  this  policy 
on  such  building  or  its  contents  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  cease?”  Manifestly,  it  does  not  merely 
provide  that  the  insurer  will  not  be  liable  for 
the  particular  variety  of  loss  by  fire  which  re¬ 
sults  from  a  fall.  It  stipulates  for  very  much 
more,  viz.,  that  the  contract,  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  shall  normally  continue  for  a 
year,  shall,  in  the  event  of  a  fall,  absolutely 
cease  and  determine,  so  that  if  a  fall  shall 
take  place  which  in  no  way  injures  the  prop¬ 
erty  insured  and  it  be  thereafter  destroyed  by 
fire  happening  otherwise  than  by  fall  or  from 
prohibited  causes,  the  insurer  is,  nevertheless, 
not  liable,  because  an  event  has  happened 
which,  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  put  an  end 
to  the  contract  altogether. 

In  Kiesel  vs.  Sun  Insurance  Office, 
88  Fed.  Rep.,  243,  the  Court,  speaking 
through  Judge  Sanborn  (p.  245),  says: 

No  words  occur  to  us  more  apt,  terse,  and 
expressive  than  those  contained  in  the  policy 
with  which  to  answer  this  question:  “If  a 
building  or  any  part  thereof  fall,  except  as  the 
result  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  this  policy  on 
such  building  or  its  contents  shall  immediately 
cease.”  If  the  building  falls  before  the  goods 
insured  are  damaged  by  fire,  and  if  the  fall 
is  not  caused  by  fire,  from  that  instant  the 
insurance  ceased. 

Nelson  vs.  Traders 

In  Nelson  vs.  Traders  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  86  App.  Div.,  66,  the  east  wall  of 
the  building,  which  was  the  east  wall 
of  a  hotel,  collapsed,  causing  the 
stores  immediately  above  and  some 
portion  of  the  roof,  or  stories  over  the 
plaintiff’s  store  to  fall  into  the  hotel 
premises.  A  fire  started  in  the  ruins 
and  in  attempting  to  extinguish  it  the 
insured  property  was  damaged.  The 
plaintiff's  property  was  in  no  manner 
injured  by  the  falling  walls,  and  but 
for  the  fire  they  would  have  suffered 
no  damage.  It  was  held  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover  upon 
the  policy.  The  Court  said: 

That  the  risk  of  fire  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  collapse  of  a  portion  of  a  building  is  self- 
evident.  In  fact,  in  the  case  at  bar,  except  for 
such  collapse,  no  fire  would  have  resulted  and 
no  damage  would  have  been  done  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  property.  But  whether  the  falling  of  the 
building,  or  a  part  of  it,  did  or  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  hazard,  it  is  unimportant  to  in¬ 
quire.  The  defendant  had  a  right  to  provide 
that  its  liability  should  cease  immediately 
upon  the  happening  of  such  event,  if  its  inten¬ 
tion  so  to  do  was  expressed  in  clear  and  un¬ 
ambiguous  terms  in  the  contract  of  insurance. 


We  think  such  is  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
language  employed.  “If  a  building  or  any  part 
thereof  fall,  except  as  the  result  of  fire,  all 
insurance  by  this  policy  on  such  building  or 
its  contents  shall  immediately  cease.”  A  part 
of  the  building  in  question  fell,  not  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  fire,  and  the  defendant  simply  asks 
that  it  be  determined  that  all  insurance  by 
this  policy  (the  policy  in  suit)  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  such  building  ceased  immediately 
upon  the  falling  of  a  substantial  part  of  such 
building. 

Kiesel  Case 

The  Court  then  refers  to  the  Kiesel 
case  (88  Fed.  Rep.,  243,  supra,),  and 
after  approving  of  its  doctrine,  at 
page  271,  concludes; 

In  the  case  at  bar,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
building  in  which  the  plaintiff’s  property  was 
located  fell,  not  as  the  result  of  fire,  and  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  policy  it  is  provided 
tiiat  thereupon  the  insurance  upon  such  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
building  immediately  ceased.  We  think  a  rea¬ 
sonable  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the 
policy  compels  us  to  hold  that  immediately 
upon  the  falling  of  the  east  half  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  question,  the  insurance  upon  plaintiff’s 
property  ceased. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  West¬ 
ern  Assurance  Co.  vs.  Mohlmann  Co. 
83  Fed.  R.,  811,  it  was  held  that  the 
burden  of  proof  was  upon  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  establish  that  the  building  fell 
by  a  cause  other  than  fire,  but  the 
explosion  clause  of  the  standard  policy 
was  not  in  any  way  involved  in  that 
case.  When,  however,  a  case  like  the 
one  now  before  the  Court  came  before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Wallace  presiding,  for  decision,  Judge 
Wallace  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
ruled  that  the  existence  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  clause  changed  the  rule  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Mohlmann 
case,  and  that,  when  it,  the  explosion 
clause,  was  present  for  consideration 
and  a  factor  in  the  situation,  the  bur- 
den  of  proof  was  upon  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  case  of  Mattlage  vs.  German; 
American  Insurance  Co.,  tried  before 
Judge  Wallace  and  a  jury  on  April  7, 
1904,  Judge  Wallace  said: 

Ordinarily,  I  should  say  that  the  defendant 
had  the  burden  of  proof  upon  this  issue,  but 
the  case  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one  in  one 
respect.  The  fall  of  the  building,  if  it  did 
fall,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  was  caused 
by  an  explosion,  and  if  it  was  caused  by  an 
explosion,  the  damage  ensuing  must  fall  upon 
the  plaintiff,  because  the  defendant  is  exon¬ 
erated  under  its  contract. 


TOKIO’S  NEW  HOME  OFFICE 

The  Tokio  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tokio,  Japan,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  new  home  office  build¬ 
ing  in  that  city.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  require  three  years  to  complete. 
The  Tokio  transacts  a  fire,  marine  and 
general  insurance  business  in  the  one 
hundred  largest  cities  and  all  the 
major  countries  of  the  world.  Its  offi¬ 
cers,  board  of  directors  and  office  force 
are  composed  of  Japanese  only.  Apple- 
ton  &  Cox  of  New  York  are  the  United 
States  managers  and  attorneys  of  the 
Company. 


At  the  National  Convention  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners  at  Monterey,  Cal., 
on  September  21,  S.  W.  McCulloch, 
deputy  insurance  commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  speak  on  “Wherein 
Have  Insurance  Conditions  Improved 
in  the  Last  20  Years  in  the  Field  of 
State  Supervision.” 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph* 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plant* 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mat*. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


FORM  PHOENIX  CLUB 

The  men  employed  by  the  Phoenix 
of  Hartford  held  an  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  rooms  of  the  Insurance  In¬ 
stitute  and  organized  th-,  Phoenix  Club. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  W.  H.  C.  Whiting;  vice- 
president,  Robert  Stoecklin;  secretary, 
James  F.  Noonan;  treasurer,  Dwight 
North;  historian,  Hubert  C.  Maerck- 
lein. 


GETS  INS.  CO.  STATE  OF  PA. 

The  Insurance. Company  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  appointed  Alden 
&  Russell  of  Boston  its  representa¬ 
tives  in-  the  Metropolitan  district  of 
that  city.  The  Alden  &  Russell  agency 
represents  the  Caledonian  American, 
German-American,  Pa.,  New  Jersey, 
Hand-in-Hand  Underwriters  and  Ar¬ 
lington. 


SALVAGE  CORPS  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Protective  Association  of 
Newark  was  held  on  Thursday.  John 
J.  Berry  was  scheduled  for  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Association. 


TALKS  ABOUT  INSURANCE  RATES 

Uniformity  in  rates  for  risks  of  the 
rame  class  were  urged  by  Jesse  E.  B. 
Cunningham,  of  Pittsburgh,  former 
deputy  attorney  general,  in  an  address 
before  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Cunningham  spoke  on 
‘  The  Business  Man  and  His  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance,”  and  he  said  in  part: 


G.  H.  SPOONER  TO  TALK 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  League  of  Newark,  George  H. 
Spooner  will  discuss  the  Hazards  of 
Electricity.  He  is  with  the  New  Jer- 
Offlce. 


IfIM) 


^nsuratur  Clompang 
jNenj^fork 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.  1  914 

CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,479,063 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,245.855 

.ASSETS 

21,724,9  1  8 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE; 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Street* 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mVODI/CUlDC  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

I  UnlXOnlllL  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1  824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LAHE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co..  U.  S.  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargau  A  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  .  91,439,399.63 

Liabilities  .  679,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BPANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LEN  EH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Setrmt  National  3  m 
insurant  (£o. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


Competitive  Disability  Policy 

$36.00 


It  sells  itself 


( 


Marks  a  new  era 
in  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 


BILLION  IN  WAR  ORDERS 


AMERICAN  SURETY  CO.  REPORT 


ADMITTED  ASSETS  $9,007,038 


A  Decrease  of  $654,937  in  Surplus 
Explained  By  Shrinkage  of 
Securities 


The  American  Surety  Co.’s  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  New  York  and  Maryland 
Departments  has  been  made  public. 
The  admitted  assets  are  $9,007,038. 
The  capital  is  $5,000,000.  A  decrease 
of  $654,937  in  surplus  is  explained  by 
shrinkage  in  securities.  Regarding  as¬ 
sets  the  report  says: 

Assets 

Real  Estate. — The  Company  owns 
two  parcels  of  real  estate  comprising 
the  American  Surety  Building,  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  and  property  at  Ravens- 
wood,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York 
City. 

The  American  Surety  Building  is  a 
twenty-one  story  steel  and  granite  of¬ 
fice  building  erected  in  1895  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pine 
street,  and  having  a  frontage  of  eighty- 
four  feet  eight  inches  on  Broadway  and 
eight-five  feet  six  inches  on  Pine  street. 
The  Company  carries  this  property  on 
its  ledger  ' at  $3,000,000.  An  appraisal 
of  the  property  by  the  New  York  In¬ 
surance  Department  gives  it  a  value  of 
$3,200,000,  or  an  increase  of  $200,000 
over  the  book  value.  The  average  net 
income  from  the  building  during  the 
past  three  years  has  amounted  to  $73,- 
192  per  annum. 

In  1896  the  Company  acquired  a 
ninety-nine  year  leasehold  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  Schermerhorn  Building  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  light  and  air  for  its 
building.  Aside  from  this  considera¬ 
tion  the  leasehold  has  no  value,  as  the 
records  of  the  Company  show  an  an¬ 
nual  average  loss  of  over  $31,600  for 
the  past  three  years.  During  the  nine 
months  of  1914  the  gross  income  from 
tenants  of  the  Schermerhorn  Building 
was  $66,449.15,  which  amount  has  been 
deducted  from  the  taxes,  expenses  and 
rent,  amounting  to  $97,224.70,  and  the 
net  loss  of  $30,775.55  for  the  period  is 
entered  as  a  separate  item  of  disburse¬ 
ment. 

Bonds  and  Stocks 

Bonds  and  Stocks. — The  securities 
owned  by  the  Company  on  September 
30,  1914,  have  been  verified  by  actual 
count  of  those  in  the  Company’s  pos¬ 
session  representing  a  par  value  of  $3,- 
257,188.57  and  certificates  obtained  for 
the  deposits  with  the  various  insur¬ 
ance  departments.  States  and  govern¬ 
ments  which  aggregate  a  par  value  of 
$885,000.  In  the  statement  for  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1913,  the  book  value  of  bonds 
and  stocks  represented  the  original 
cost.  The  Company  has  since  adopted 
the  practice  of  adjusting  book  value 
to  agree  with  the  market  value,  and 
on  September  30,  1914,  reported  the 
difference  between  the  original  cost  of. 
securities  and  the  market  value,  based 
on  quotations  used  by  the  Company, 
under  “Decrease  by  adjustment  in  book 
value  of  bonds  $319,996.79  and  of  stocks 
$362,358.63.”  Owing  to  the  unusual 
condition  of  the  securities  market  the 
values  for  September  30,  1914,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  are  based  on  quota¬ 
tions  of  June  30,  1914,  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  committee  on 
valuations  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Insurance  Commissioners.  Included 
in  the  bonds  held  are  $444,000  Tennes¬ 
see  Central  Railroad  Company  general 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  gold  coupon 
bonds  due  in  1954.  These  securities 
do  not  represent  an  investment,  but 
were  acquired  as  salvage  on  a  loss 
paid  on  a  contractor’s  bond.  The  val¬ 
uation  of  these  bonds,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  default  as  to  interest,  has 
been  fixed  by  the  committee  on  valu¬ 
ations  at  10  instead  of  25  as  used  by 
the  Company,  causing  a  decrease  of 
$66,600. 


The  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Am- 
suco  Securities  Company  lias  been  as¬ 
certained  from  an  audit  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  of  that  company  as  is 
explained  under  the  article  on  the 
Amsuco  Securities  Company.  The  value 
as  of  September  30,  1914,  is  found  to 
be  $63  per  share.  As  the  Company  re¬ 
ported  this  stock  at  $100  per  share  the 
decrease  in  valuation  amounts  to  $185,- 
000  on  the  5,000  shares  owned.  The 
differences  in  valuation  above  cited, 
partly  offset  by  a  small  increase  in 
niarket  rates  of  other  securities,  result 
in  a  total  excess  of  book  values  of 
bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value 
of  $269,573.18. 


WESTERN  RE-INSURANCE 


National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  Takes  Over 
American  Casualty  Company  of 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


The  National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re¬ 
insured  the  monthly  payment  and  com¬ 
mercial  accident  and  health  business 
of  the  American  Casualty  Co.,  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.  James  G.  Blake,  general 
manager  of  the  Company,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  National  Life  as  West¬ 
ern  manager.  The  American  Casualty 
will  continue  to  write  railroad  install¬ 
ment  business  only,  having  a  number 
of  valuable  franchises.  The  re-insur¬ 
ance  agreement  went  into  effect  as  of 
May  1,  the  National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  re¬ 
insuring  the  outstanding  risks  only. 
The  American  Casualty  will  pay  their 
outstanding  claims. 

J.  M.  Boggs,  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  National 
Life,  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  West 
looking  after  the  details  of  the  re-in¬ 
surance.  The  premium  income  re-in¬ 
sured  amounts  to  about  $65,000.  The 
National  Life  so  far  has  done  but  little 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  as 
the  business  of  the  American  Casualty 
is  located  entirely  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
it  will  give  the  National  Life  an  estab¬ 
lished  agency  and  a  foothold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  expense  to  other¬ 
wise  acquire. 


ACCIDENT  AGENT  DIES 

Archibald  C.  Parker,  who  started  the 
weekly  department  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  National  Casualty,  and  a 
big  producer  in  that  department,  died 
last  Sunday  morning  from  pneumonia. 
He  had  been  sick  only  twelve  days. 


INCREASES  CAPITAL. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  following  a  recent  vote  of  its 
stockholders,  will  increase  its  capital 
$50,006,  making  the  new  capital  $650,- 
000. 


Statement  Made  By  William  B.  Joyce 
of  National  Surety  Company 
to  Sun 


William  B.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
National  Surety  Company,  in  a  talk  to 
the  New  York  Sun,  estimates  that  the 
war  supplies  purchased  in  this  country 
will  aggregate  one  billion  dollars. 

“The  estimated  amount  of  war  con¬ 
tracts  for  which  bonds  were  applied 
for  to  our  Company  during  the  last 
four  months,”  he  said,  “aggregates 
considerably  in  excess  of  $200,000,000 — 
nearer  $300,000,000 — taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  those  that  were  declined  as 
well  as  those  that  were  accepted. 

“If  other  leading  companies  received 
applications  in  the  same  proportion,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  approximate 
amount  of  material  to  be  purchased  in 
this  country  for  foreign  nations  would 
reach  the  stupendous  sum  of  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  If  this  is  true,  it  does  not 
take  any  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  figure  what  a  wonderful  impetus  it 
will  give  to  the  industries  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  means  that  hundreds  of  idle 
plants  will  be  made  active  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  mechanics  will  be  employed.” 


METROPOLITAN  AUTO  AGENCY 


Jackson  &  Potter  Get  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  America — Other 
Companies 


Jackson  &  Potter,  of  1  Liberty 
street,  New  York,  have  been  appointed 
Metropolitan  agents  for  automobile 
lines  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 


North  America  by  Platt  &  Farnum, 
general  agents  of  the  Company. 

Jackson  &  Potter  are  also  general 
agents  of  the  Preferred  Accident  for 
all  lines  and,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
they  can  now  give  complete  automo¬ 
bile  coverage. 

This  agency  was  organized  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  and  has  already  gained  promi¬ 
nence  because  of  the  facilities  offered. 
It  is  composed  of  Stuart  W.  Jackson, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Preferred 
in  the  office  of  Sewall  &  Alden,  and 
Loris  R.  Potter,  son  of  Wilfred  C.  Pot¬ 
ter,  secretary  of  the  Preferred,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  Preferred 
for  the  past  six  years.  J.  Kenneth 
Hoag,  son  of  the  late  Walter  Hoag, 
has  charge  of  the  liability  department 
of  the  agency.  He  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  liability  underwriting 
through  his  previous  connection  with 
the  General  Accident,  London  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  the  State  Fund. 


HEARN-JENKINS  MONTH 


Casualty  Company’s  Agents  to  Make 
Special  Effort  in  Honor  of 
Officers 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Edward  L.  Hearn  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  John  S.  Jenkins  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America,  are  en  route  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  while  on  their  trip 
will  visit  many  agents  of  the  Company. 

A  campaign  has  been  instituted  in 
the  home  office  of  the  Company  to 
make  May  the  biggest  month  as  to  new 
business  written  in  the  history  of  the 
Company  as  a  compliment  to  the  two 
officers.  J.  J.  Sheridan  is  directing 
the  campaign  and  has  sent  out  letters 
to  all  the  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  first  day’s  returns  of  which 
totaled  265  applications  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  accident  and  health  department 
alone. 


DATES  CONFLICT 

For  three  years  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress  have  been  planning  their 
convention  in  San  Francisco  on  Octo¬ 
ber  6.  The  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  recently  selected  that 
date  for  their  convention  in  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Neutrals  are  now  trying  to  have 
the  latter  organization  postpone  their 
convention  so  that  agents  may  attend 
both  sessions. 


Rolla  Fay,  casualty  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Surety  Company  at  San 
Francisco,  will  this  week  take  up  the 
added  duties  of  the  surety  department. 
John  Stevens,  manager  of  this  branch, 
resigned. 
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COMPENSATION  DECISIONS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Two  important  decisions  have  been 
made  last  week  by  the  New  York  State 
Workmens’  Compensation  Commission. 

The  first  one  was  the  case  of  James 
F.  Whalen,  a  longshoreman,  versus  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Whalen,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  railroad  company  in 
South  Brooklyn  where  he  was  assisting 
in  the  unloading  of  a  barge  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  railroad  company,  had  his 
hand  hurt  by  a  falling  pipe  which  dis¬ 
abled  him  for  seven  weeks.  The  claim 
was  for  five  weeks’  disability,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $50.75. 

The  employer  contended  that  the 
barge  upon  which  Whalen  was  working 
was  a  part  of  the  railroad  system  and 
that  the  Federal  Employers’  Liability 
Act  of  1908  established  a  rule  of  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  injuries  received  by  him, 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  employed  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

Held:  That  he  was  in  the  employ 

of  a  common  carrier  by  railroad,  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that 
the  claim  for  compensation  is  barred 
under  the  provisions  of  section  114  of 
the  Workmens’  Compensation  Law. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Belle  Newman  versus  George  H.  New¬ 
man;  Employers’  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation,  insurance  carrier. 

The  Commission  ruled: 

Conclusions  of  Fact 

1.  The  employer,  George  Newman, 
upon  and  for  some  time  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  24,  1914,  the  date  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  w'as  engaged  in  conducting  a  re¬ 
tail  meat  market  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in 
connection  with  which  he  also  main¬ 
tained  an  abattoir,  or  slaughter  house, 
which  was  used  for  the  preparation  of 
meat  for  the  retail  trade. 

2.  Frank  Newman,  the  deceased,  re¬ 
sided  at  Oneida,  N.  Y„  and  upon  and 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
accident,  was  in  the  employ  of  George 
Newman.  His  principal  duty  was  to 
drive  the  delivery  wagon  acting  both 
as  a  driver  and  deliveryman.  At  times 
he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
meat  at  the  abattoir.  He  also  assist¬ 
ed  in  cutting  and  preparing  meat  for 
the  retail  trade.  He  occasionally  de¬ 
livered  meat  to  places  near  the  market 
on  foot.  The  wagon  and  horse  was  not 
used  for  delivering  meat  after  7  p.  m. 

3.  On  the  night  of  the  accident  the 
deceased  stopped  delivering  with  the 
horse  and  wagon  about  7  o’clock  p.  m. 
ana  assisted  in  the  meat  market,  cut¬ 
ting  and  preparing  meats  until  about 
10  o’clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  employer,  he  left  the 
market  to  arrange  with  one  Dungey  for 
the  preparation  and  care  of  a  dressed 
hog,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
his  employer  and  which  was  to  be 
called  for  the  following  day.  Upon  this 


occasion  he  took  with  him  a  package 
of  meat  to  deliver  on  foot  at  a  nearby 
hat.  As  ne  was  proceeding  from  the 
market  on  his  way  to  the  flat  where 
the  meat  was  to  be  delivered,  he  fell  on 
a  pail  of  broken  glass,  severing  a  vari¬ 
cose  vein,  causing  a  hemorrhage  which 
resulted  in  his  aeath  on  November  26, 

1914. 

4.  The  injuries  received  by  Frank 
Newman  were  accidental  injuries  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  and  his  death  was  due  to 
such  injuries,  and  were  not  caused 
solely  by  the  intoxication  of  the  injured 
employe  while  on  duty,  and  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  wilful  intention  of 
the  injured  employe  to  bring  about 
the  injury  or  death  of  himself  or 
another. 

5.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of 
deceased  was  eleven  and  54-100 
($11.54). 

6.  The  deceased  left  him  surviving, 
his  wife,  Belle  Newman,  aged  31  years; 
Robert  Frank  Newman,  son,  aged  10 
years;  Gordon  Leon  Newman,  son, 
aged  8  years;  Donald  Wyman  Newman, 
son,  aged  7  years;  Dorothy  Belle  New¬ 
man,  daughter,  aged  5  years;  Hollis 
Edward  Newman,  son,  aged  3  years, 
and  Madeline  June  Newman,  daughter, 
aged  1  year. 

7.  The  employer  had  secured  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  to  his  employes 
by  insuring  with  the  Employers’  Liabil¬ 
ity  Assurance  Corporation. 

Ruling  of  Law 

This  claim  comes  within  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  Chapter  67  of  the  Consolidated 
Laws,  being  Chapter  816  of  the  laws  of 
1913,  as  re-enacted  and  amended  by 
Chapter  41  of  the  Laws  of  1914,  and 
amended  by  Chapter  316  of  the  Laws 
of  1914,  known  as  the  Workmens’  Com¬ 
pensation  Law. 

Award  of  compensation  is  hereby 
made  to  Mrs.  Belle  Newman  at  the  rale 
of  $3.46  per  week  during  widowhood, 
with  two  years’  compensation  in  one 
lump  sum  upon  re-marriage,  and  to 
Mrs.  Belle  Newman  on  behalf  of  said 
children:  Robert  Frank  Newman,  Gor¬ 
don  Leon  Newman,  Donald  Wyman 
Newman,  Dorothy  Belle  Newman,  Hol¬ 
lis  Edward  Newman,  Madeline  June 
Newman,  at  the  rate  of  70%  cents  per 
week  for  each  child,  making  the  total 
award  at  the  present  time  66  2-3  per 
cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
the  deceased  being  $7.69  per  week.  The 
said  award  on  behalf  of  said  children 
is  to  continue  until  Donald  Wyman 
Newman  arrives  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  at  which  time  said  award  will 
be  adjusted  and  compensation  contin¬ 
ued  on  behalf  of  the  three  remaining 
children  so  that  each  remaining  child 
shall  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  until 
each  child  respectively  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Award  of 
compensation  is  'also  made  to  Fred¬ 
erick  B.  French  for  funeral  expenses  in 
the  sum  of  $100.  Dated:  March  31, 

1915. 


AGENTS  WANTED  RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


Casualty — Surety 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JlUinma  S>urrtg  (Cmttgamj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  RI  TE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


DETAILED  LIST  OF  CLAIM  PAYMENTS 


Travelers  of  Hartford  Make  Eighty-Four  Accident  Claim  Payments 

in  One  Day 


Eighty-four  claim  payments  to  men 
in  every  walk  of  life  for  accidents  of 
every  description  was  the  work  01  one 
day  recently  for  the  Travelers  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  Some  of  the  accidents  were  very 
unusual.  One  man,  a  peacemaker,  was 
laid  low  with  a  right  on  the  jaw;  an¬ 
other,  a  railroader,  touched  poison  ivy; 
another  man  was  bitten  by  a  rat. 


Some  of  the  claimants  were  htlrt 
while  at  their  work,  others  while  play¬ 
ing  and  still  others  while  walking.  One 
man,  a  mayor  of  a  western  town,  cut 
his  leg  with  an  axe  while  chopping 
some  wood.  Judges,  conductors,  mer¬ 
chants,  actors,  salesmen,  reporters, 
teachers,  firemen  and  soldiers  are  in  the 
following  list: 


File  No.  Occupation 

510605  Actor 

565898  Freight  Brakeman 

572101  Stationary  Fireman 

574542  Sales  Manager 

574731  Prop.  Brewery 

574732  Dental  Surgeon 

574735  Salesman 

574736  Car  Repairer 

574738  Boiler  Maker 

574739  Carpenter 

574741  Passenger  Train  Conductor 

574742  Painter 


574743 

574744 

574747 

574748 

574749 

574750 

574751 

573195 

574793 


Fireman 

Hostler’s  Assistant 

Porter 

Watchman 

Steward 

Photographer 

Locomotive  Engineer 

Locomotive  Engineer 

Minister 


574794  Superintendent  Freight  Steamers 
574795  District  Manager 


574737  Locomotive  Fireman 

574796  Purchasing  Agent 

574797  Working  in  condensed  milk  factory 

574798  Attorney  and  Judge  of  Probate 

574799  Teacher  and  chemist 

574800  Signal  foreman  on  railroad 

574801  Dry  Goods  Merchant 

574740  Car  Repairer 

574802  Cracker  Manufacturer 

574803  Salesman 

574804  Reporter 

574805  General  Manager  Office 

574806  City  Salesman 

574807  Marketman 

574808  First  Lt.  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

574746  Switchman 

574773  Machine  Agent 

574774  Chief  Engineer 

574775  Pressman 

574776  Worker  in  glass  factory 

574777  Music  Teacher 


574778  Butcher 

574779  Cloak  and  Suit  Buyer 
574780  Grain  Commission  Dealer 

574871  General  Supt.  Contractors 

574782  Train  baggage  man 


574783  Freight  brakeman 

574784  Physician  and  Surgeon 

574785  Druggist 

574786  Air  brake  inspector 

574787  Master  Mechanic 

574788  Merchant  Tailor 

574789  Druggist  and  Mayor  of  city 

574790  Commercial  Traveler 

574791  Oiler  on  boat 

574792  Electrician 

574752  Salesman 

574753  Secy,  Meat  Packers 

574754  Flour  Miller 

574755  Attorney 

574756  Editor 


574757  Office  Manager 

574758  Prop.  Gent’s  Furnishings 

574759  Supt.  Department 

574760  Prop,  of  Theatre 


574761  Postmaster 

574762  Secy,  and  Treas.  of  Machine  Co. 


574763  Ice  Cream  Salesman 
574764  Attorney 
574765  Newsman 
574766  Sporting  Goods  Dealer 
574767  City  Fireman 


574768  Machinist 

574769  Secy.  Cooperage  Co. 

574770  Lumber  Dealer 

574771  Salesman 

574772  Commercial  Traveler 

574809  Physician 

574810  Real  Estate  Dealer 

E7481 1  Contracting  Freight  Agent 


Cause 

Fell  and  fractured  hip. 

Fell  between  cars,  foot  crushed. 

Fell  over  coping,  fractured  thigh. 

Stepped  into  open  drain. 

Fell,  spraining  ankle. 

Polishing  plate — metal  flew  in  eye. 

Cranking  auto — fell  against  radiator. 

Using  sledge — handle  broke  wrist  hit  car  wheel. 

Struck  in  eye  with  piece  of  - 

Piece  of  timber  fell  on  him. 

Stepped  in  hole  injuring  toe. 

Chopping  wood — axe  slipped. 

Going  down  step  which  broke  under  him, 
sprained  elbow. 

Fell  from  tank. 

Fell  down  steps  in  dark  hallway — cut  head. 
Cinder  in  eye. 

Slipped  from  step  injured  back. 

Ran  rusty  screwdriver  into  finger. 

Slipped  and  fell  against  engine,  broke  two  ribs. 
Working  on  brake — caught  fingers. 

Fell  injuring  leg. 

At  table — reached  for  bread — struck  hand  on 
knife. 

Slipped  on  rug. 

Loading  car  wheels — stick  flew  up  striking 
him  in  face. 

•Playing  handball. 

Slipped  on  ice. 

Slipped  while  bowling. 

Jumped  from  motor  car  to  avoid  collision. 
Stumbled  and  fell  into  poison  ivy. 

Sat  on  knife. 

Trimming  meat,  knife  slipped  cutting  hand. 
Fell  on  sidewalk. 

Slipped  on  wet  pavement. 

Playing  ball — turned  ankle. 

Playing  golf — slipped  on  ice. 

Slipped  on  ice. 

Slipped  on  ice. 

Kicked  by  horse. 

Ratchet  wheel  of  brake  became  loose.  Struck 
on  wrist  by  stick. 

Struck  elbow  against  board. 

Slipped  on  ice  and  fell,  spraining  ankle. 
Dropped  bench  on  toe. 

"Glass  dip”  struck  hand. 

Auto  upset,  injured  shoulder. 

Ran  beef  bone  in  hand. 

Slipped  in  bath  tub  falling  across  faucets 
injuring  side. 

Stepped  on  hoe— handle  flew  up  knocking  out 
teeth. 

Acting  as  peacemaker,  struck  on  jaw. 

Trunk  fell  on  foot. 

In  railroad  wreck. 

Slipped  while  alighting  from  car,  spraining 
shoulder. 

Fkt-iron  fell  on  foot. 

Caught  bewteen  cars. 

Fell  against  pipe  injuring  side. 

Fell  down  steps. 

Splitting  wood,  wedge  struck  leg. 

Riding  bicycle — struck  by  auto. 

Slipped  on  wet  timber,  straining  leg. 

Auto  backfired,  spraining  wrist. 

Rat  crawled  up  pants  leg,  bit  leg. 

Caught  thumb  in  door. 

Caught  hand  in  wheat  conveyor. 

Glass  broke,  cut  hand. 

Fell  spraining  knee  and  foot. 

Fell  down  stairs. 

Playing  basketball,  collided  with  another 
player. 

Stuck  pin  under  nail  of  finger. 

Stuck  pin  in  finger. 

Top  of  furnace  fell  on  foot. 

Struck  by  flywheel  of  engine  while  walking 
through  shop. 

Struck  by  swinging  door. 

Lighting  cigarette— taxi  lurched — box  of 
matches  ignited,  burned  hand  badly. 

Fell  on  ice  fracturing  arm. 

Slipped  on  ice  spraining  back. 

Playing  hockey — collided  with  another  player. 
Fell  while  wrestling. 

Chisel  slipped. 

Cleaning  snow  from  walk,  slipped  spraining 
wrist. 

Fell  spraining  ankle. 

Slipped  on  sidewalk,  strained  cord  of  leg. 
Patient  stepped  on  ice. 

Fell  down  steps. 

Fell  on  hot  stove. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


The  written  applica- 
The  tion  for  an  insurance 
Agent’s  policy,  signed  bv  ap- 

Responsibility  plicant,  furnishes  the 
information  upon  which 
the  Company  decides  whether  it  will 
accept  or  refuse  the  risk,  the  particular 
kind  of  policy  which  it  will  issue  to 
the  applicant,  and  the  amount  of  in¬ 
demnity  which  it  will  pay  for  the  pre¬ 
mium  fixed,  says  General  Counsel 
Henry  C.  Walters,  of  the  National  Cas¬ 
ualty.  The  importance  of  truthful  and 
complete  answers  to  the  questions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  application  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  important  to  the 
applicant  because  the  validity  of  his 
policy  may  turn  upon  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  answers  to  the  questions. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Company  because  it  is  the  only  source 
of  information  it  has  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  risk  which  it  is  asked 
to  assume. 

Every  question  on  the  application 
blank  is  pertinent  and  the  applicant 
should  be  asked  to  furnish  detailed  in¬ 
formation  for  insertion  in  each  and  all 
of  the  blank  spaces.  After  the  blank 
is  completed,  and  ready  for  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  signature,  he  should  be  required 
to  read  it  over  carefully — this  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  applicant,  the  agent  and  the 
Company.  The  matters  disclosed  by  the 
applicant  should  be  recited  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  the  true  conditions; 
obscure  wording,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  good  record  or  history, 
should  not  be  indulged  in.  This  is  oc¬ 
casionally  done,  and  it  works  an  im¬ 
position  on  the  Company,  hardship  on 
the  applicant,  and  provides  its  own 
punishment  for  the  agent.  An  object¬ 
ing  company  and  a  dissatisfied  insured, 
don’t  add  to  the  standing  or  earning 
power  of  the  agent.  Litigation  of  cases 
does  not  help  locally,  and  there  will  be 
litigation  if  care  and  fairness  are  not 
exercised.  The  responsibility  rests  al¬ 
most  wholly  upon  the  agent;  he  is  the 
go-between,  and  to  him  both  parties  to 
the  contract  look.  The  applicant  ex¬ 
pects  straight-forwardness  and  skill, 
and  the  company  demands  it. 

Insuring  is  an  exact  science,  and 
those  who  engage  in  the  work  fairly, 
have  standing  in  the  community  in 
which  they  live;  those  who  do  other¬ 
wise  are  rightly  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  they  lower  the  business  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  are  the 
cause  of  a  feeling  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many,  against  insurance,  and 
against  insurance  agents.  This  attitude 
o?  the  public  is  evidenced  by  the  find¬ 
ings  of  judges,  and  the  verdicts  of 
juries.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  field  are 
doing  their  part  well,  but  some  are  not. 
The  best  results  cannot  be  obtained 
by  this  department  so  long  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  antagonized  by  improper  conduet, 
and  the  antagonism  will  exist  so  long 
as  the  improper  conduct  does.  Let 
those,  therefore,  who  have  been  un¬ 
mindful  of  their  responsibility  and 
their  duty,  turn  over  a  new'  leaf  and 
have  regard  for  it. 

*  *  * 

The  subjoined,  addressed 
Act  by  the  management  of 
Like  the  American  Casualty 
a  Winner  of  Reading,  to  its  field 

force  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  ambitious  agents,  and  is  de¬ 
serving  of  attentive  perusal: 

Everybody  admires  the  strong,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  successful  man.  You  go 
into  a  strange  town  and  call  on  busi¬ 
ness  men  you  have  never  seen  before. 
How  do  they  judge  you?  By  your 
looks.  If  you  carry  the  appearance  of 
one  that  has  suffered  defeat,  they  want 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  The  hand  of 
every  man  is  against  “the  under  dog!” 

I?  you  are  on  the  toboggan  you  will 
find  a  thousand  strong  men  to  help 
you  slide  the  faster,  and  not  one  to  try 
to  stop  your  descent.  Successful  men 
like  to  do  business  with  those  meeting 
with  success.  They  reasonably  figure 


it  out  that  if  you  are  a  failure  business 
relations  with  you  should  only  tend  to 
lessen  their  future  progress. 

Never  by  thought,  word  or  deed  ad¬ 
mit  defeat.  No  matter  how  unsuccess¬ 
ful  you  have  been,  stoutly  lift  up  your 
head  and  look  every  man  in  the  face. 
Act  as  if  you  were  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings.  Show  it  in  your  attitude.  Step 
bravely  to  the  front,  no  matter  what 
betides,  with  success  written  all  over 
you,  and  the  world  will  make  way  for 
you.  Be  self-confident.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  be  a  traitor  to  your  own 
cause  by  a  doubt  as  to  your  ability  to 
succeed.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to 
yourself,  how  can  you  expect  others  to 
believe  in  you? 

There  never  was  and  never  will  be 
a  time  when  persistent,  original  force 
will  not  win  out.  The  namby-pamby, 
nerveless  man  has  but  little  show.  In 
this  day  and  age  a  man  must  either 
push  or  be  pushed.  No  one  respects 
that  man  who  slinks  about  in  an  apo¬ 
logetic  way  with  a  hang-dog  look  on 
his  countenance. 

On  the  road  to  success,  you  must 
look  successful.  Be  positive  about  at 
least  one  thing  as  you  go  through  life, 
and  let  that  thing  be  your  success.  It 
is  the  man  positive  of  his  ability  and 
filled  with  energy  and  push  that  forges 
to  the  front. 


CLAIMS  ON  OLD  POLICIES 


Argument  Against  Rate  Cutting  on 
Liability  Insurance  Made  By 
Maryland  Casualty  Company 

The  most  recent  schedule  of  experi¬ 
ence  under  liability  policies,  a  schedule 
which  summarizes  the  records  of  all 
the  companies,  is  in  itself  the  only  ar¬ 
gument  needed  against  the  rascality  of 
cutting  rates,  says  the  Maryland  Casu¬ 
alty  Company.  The  rate  cutter  is  a 
gambler  who  refuses  to  face  that  fu¬ 
ture  when  damage  suits  arising  from 
the  claims  of  the  past  must  be  met,  a 
refusal  having  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  sure  development  and  persistence 
of  those  suits,  as  the  schedule  of  lia¬ 
bility  experience  emphatically  proves; 
and  it  also  proves  that  an  uncommon¬ 
ly  long  head  is  required  to  estimate  in 
advance  what  the  prolongation  of  lia¬ 
bility  claims  will  ultimately  cost  the 
insurer. 

One  insurance  company,  for  instance, 
has  thirteen  suits  still  pending  that 
came  from  claims  made  under  liability 
policies  issued  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  Two  companies  have  five  suits 
each  that  lead  back  over  a  decade, 
another  company  has  four  such  suits, 
the  Maryland  and  one  other  company 
each  have  three,  and  so  on. 

Coming  closer  than  ten  vears,  an 
amazing  number  of  pending  suits  will 
be  found  arising  cut  of  policies  issued 
in  the  period  from  five  to  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  of  course  an  exceedingly 
costly  matter  to  carry  just  one  suit 
through  year  after  year  of  appeals,  yet 
here  are  some  of  the  totals  on  -live 
suits  of  which  the  youngest  trace  back 
at  least  five  years:  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  suits  pending  under  liability 
policies  issued  by  a  company  of  Hart¬ 
ford  five  years  or  more  ago,  eighty- 
nine  pending  under  the  policies  of 
another  Hartford  company,  sixty-four 
pending  under  the  policies  of  a  New 
York  company,  fifty-eight  pending  un¬ 
der  the  policies  of  a  Chicago  company, 
fifty-one  pending  under  the  policies  of 
a  Boston  company,  forty-eight  pending 
under  the  policies  of  another  New  York 
company,  forty-seven  pending  against 
policyholders  of  the  Maryland,  etcetera 
—all,  remember,  arising  out  of  claims 
made  upon  policies  which  were  issued 
at  least  five  years  ago. 


The  Interstate  Casualty  &  Guaranty 
Company,  of  New  Mexico,  has  applied 
for  a  license  to  do  business  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  .  .  .  Pre8ldent 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=/V\ILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1  S  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS  n  .  —  -  __  _  __  _ 

»sisntxl.cc,I>ENI  POLICIES 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  F0RM8 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vlce-Pree.  8.  Wm.  Burton,  8ec.  Alonzo  O.  brooks,  ass'i  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

head  omcE  j  F.  J.  WALTERS 

TT  1LA  G  U  VvU^W'/j/^  Resident  Manager 

F  W  LAWSON  55  JOHN  street 

Gene'ratManag2N  ^  YoA 

Liability,  Accident,  Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

Burglary,  Boiler  and  b  145  Mi,k  St  >  Boston 

Credit  Insurance 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bonding  ^Insurance  Company 

ROSTON  .  ..... - -  ‘  ^ 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


The  Oldest  Company 


The  Newest  Policy 


NATIONAL 


CASUALTY 


Premium 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 

Our  new  “Equity”  Policy 
covers  every  day  for  illness 
: _ or  accident  : 

$1.00  Per  Month— All  Classes 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pre«.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 reserve 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Incorporated  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Laws  in  1901 


Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen's  Compensa¬ 
tion 


CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Company 

New  York  Branch  Office 


80  Maiden  Lane 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  President 
0.  1.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  OeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  suceess  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 

— Liability — Property  Damage - Collision;  Employers  Liability— —Public 

_ Teams — Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation General  Liability 

— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  I,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . .  . . . . *  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582-95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . .  ’>553.593-01 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  . .  3,501.249.40 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

tt  A  Smith  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

r  H  '  Trvon  ’  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

f!  d:  Layton,  Asst  a  ^ecy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  head 
office  in  Liverpool 


U,  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14 
Surplus,  - 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


Ciocrpool 
Condon 

ss  Globe 

insurance 


oimccD 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
Q.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREIWER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 
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LUSITANIA  CARRIED 
FIVE  INSURANCE  MEN 


Three  of  Them  Saved — Thomas  Bloom¬ 
field  and  H.  A.  Bruno  Lost  Their 
Lives 


INSURANCE  LIST  IS  INCOMPLETE 


About  $7,500,000  Carried  on  Hull  and 
Cargo — War  Risk,  Amount  Un¬ 
known,  Placed  Abroad 


The  ioss  of  the  Lusitania  was  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion  among  in¬ 
surance  men  in  all  fields  this  week. 
The  vessel  in  round  figures  was  val¬ 
ued  at  something  less  than  $10,000,000. 
The  exact  amount  of  the  insurance  is 
not  known.  The  insurance  on  the  hull 
and  cargo  is  said  to  have  been  about 
$7,500,000.  The  war  risk  insurance  was 
placed  in  England,  and  underwriters 
here  in  close  touch  with  the  English 
situation  do  not  know  what  the  amount 
is.  Accident  companies  were  hit 
hard.  The  loss  to  life  companies  is 
narrated  elsewhere.  So  far  as  is 
known  there  were  five  insurance  men 
on  the  boat,  one  of  them  a  life  man. 

Thomas  Bloomfield’s  Career 

Thomas  Bloomfield,  of  Ream,  Ives 
&  Wrightson,  New  York  agents  and 
brokers,  was  on  his  way  to  London  to 
confer  with  Wrightson  &  Co.,  the  Lon¬ 
don  representatives  of  Ream,  Ives  & 
Wrightson,  in  regard  to  a  re-insurance 
contract. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  just  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  birthday.  He  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  England  early  in  life,  enter¬ 
ing  the  insurance  business  immediate¬ 
ly.  He  was  manager  of  the  claim  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ocean  Accident  at 
Chicago  when  A.  Duncan  Reid  was 
manager  of  that  Company,  leaving  to 
become  resident  manager  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Casualty  at  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Bloomfield  then  went  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Casualty,  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  be¬ 
coming  general  manager  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Casualty  when  the  American 
was  re-insured.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar,  the  Ivanhoe  Lodge 
of  Masons,  the  Casualty  &  Surety  and 
Drug  and  Chemical  clubs  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  married  the  sister  of 
Alfred  Elms,  manager  of  the  work¬ 
men's  compensation  department  of  the 
Ocean  Accident.  His  brother  is  the 
owner  of  the  large  group  of  Bloomfield 
Inc.,  fishing  smacks  operating  in  the 
North  Sea  from  Yarmouth. 

He  carried  considerable  life  and  ac- 

(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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American  Surety  Company 

of  New  York 

Organized  April  14,  1884 

General  Offices  -  100  Broadway 

Financial  Statement,  -  April  30,  1915 


RESOURCES 

Real  Estate  — 

Horae  Office  Building  and  Land,  unencumbered  .  -  .  $3,200,000.00 
N.  Y.  City  Water  Front,  unencumbered . ' . 215,000.00 


(Appraised  Value  by  N.  Y.  Insurance  Dept.) 

Stocks  and  Bonds,  Market  Value,  April  30,  1913 . 

Mortgage  and  Collateral  Loans,  Judgments  and  Decrees 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offices . 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection . 

$845,904.47 

350,000.00 

$3,415,000.00 

3,948,361.75 

161,405.95 

803,744.62 

495,904.47 

42,212.57 

244,340.95 

Accrued  Interest  and  Rents . 

Salvage  Recoverable . 

$9,110,970.31 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock . 

Surplus . 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance . 

Reserve  for  Contingent  Claims . 

Reserve  for  Expenses  and  Taxes . 

Reinsurances  and  Accounts  Payable,  not  due . 

$5,000,000,00 

803,267.00 

2,125,650.15 

925,748.77 

181,167.14 

75,137.25 

INo  deductions  made  for  deposits  required 
by  insurance  laws  of  various  states. 

$9,110,970.31 

The  regular  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New 
York,  which  the  law  requires  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
make,  has  recently  been  completed.  In-  accordance  with  the  established  practice,  this 
examination  was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

The  examination  was  made  as  of  September  30,  1914.  Its  thoroughness  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  required  the  services  of  a  corps  of  examiners  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  months  to  perform  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  operations,  the  report  does  not 
contain  a  single  unfavorable  criticism  of  any  feature  of  the  [Company’s  condition,  business 
or  management.  The  report  concludes  as  follows: 

“  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  affairs  of  this 
company  has  been  made  and  the  report  shows  the  company  to 
be  in  sound  financial  condition.  The  surplus  over  all  liabilities 
has  been  reduced  from  $657,685.84  reported  by  the  Company  on 
September  30,  1914,  to  $455,323.67,  as  a  result  of  this  examination. 

This  is  due  to  many  changes  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  summary  of 
changes. 

“  The  Company’s  reserves  for  losses  and  claims  are 
adequate,  the  increase  in  this  reserve  being  due  to  delayed  notices  for 
losses,  of  which  the  Company  had  no  knowledge  on  September  30, 

1914. 

“The  management  is  efficient  and  conservative,  great 
care  being  exercised  in  its  underwriting,  investigation  of 
risks,  and  supervision  of  agents.” 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ,  President 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  CJopj 


LUSITANIA  CLAIMS 
MAY  FOOT  $750,000 

No  Agreement  Among  Companies 
Making  New  Regulations  for 
European  Passengers 

A.  G.  VANDERBILT’S  INSURANCE 

Equitable  Loss,  $211,300—  Prudential 

$40,000 — What  Hartford  Companies 
Lost  in  Tragedy 

It  is  not  believed  by  well  posted  un¬ 
derwriters  that  the  life  insurance  loss¬ 
es  from  the  Lusitania  will  aggregate 
more  than  $750,000.  It  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  the  companies  know 
the  exact  amount  of  their  claims,  be¬ 
cause  of  incomplete  data,  including 
lack  of  addresses  and  similarity  of 
names.  Rumors  of  unusually  large 
policies,  heard  in  New  York,  cannot  be 
corroborated. 

Stories  in  daily  newspapers  that 
companies  have  met  and  agreed  on  a 
new  attitude  toward  travelers  in  the 
war  zone  are  also  untrue.  The  com¬ 
panies  say  that  they  adopted  certain 
rules  regarding  outgoing  passengers 
some  time  ago  and  have  no  reason  to 
change  them.  The  New  York  Life  for 
some  months  has  not  been  accepting 
applications  on  persons  going  to  Eu¬ 
rope  unless  the  Company’s  Red  Cross 
clause  is  in  the  policy.  This  provides 
for  return  of  premium  if  insured  loses 
life  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  the 
war.  Since  the  war  the  Equitable  has 
asked  applicants  if  they  intended  trav¬ 
eling  in  the  war  zone.  If  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative  the  application  is 
unfavorably  received.  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  has  taken  no  recent  action  regard¬ 
ing  war  zone  travelers. 

One  Life  Man  On  Board 

V 

So  far  as  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
can  learn  only  one  life  insurance  man 
was  on  board  the  Lusitania,  and  that 
was  Frederick  J.  Milford,  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Calumet  (Mich.), 
district.  He  was  saved. 

An  American  representative  of  Lon¬ 
don  Lloyds  received  a  cable  from  a 
Lusitania  passenger,  then  on  the  water, 
asking  if  they  would  cover  him  for  a 
large  amount  of  life  insurance.  The 
London  office  was  cabled  and  answered 
that  inasmuch  as  the  passenger  could 
not  be  medically  examined  the  risk 
could  not  be  assumed. 

Insurance  Carried 

The  following  are  some  facts  about 
insurance  carried  by  various  compa¬ 
nies  on  Lusitania  passengers: 

The  New  York  Life  had  five  cases 
aboard,  totalling  $73,000. 

The  Metropolitan  so  far  has  been 
able  to  find  only  one  case,  and  that 
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for  $500.  The  Metropolitan  had  a 
$297  policy  on  one  of  the  lives  lost  on 
the  Gulflight. 

The  Prudential  losses  will  run  be¬ 
tween  $40,000  and  $50,000. 

The  Mutual  Benefit’s  loss,  so  far  as 
is  known,  is  a  $3,000  policy.  One  of 
ilie  Company’s  policyholders,  carrying 
$64,000  insurance,  was  saved. „ 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci¬ 
ety  carried  $211,300  insurance  cover¬ 
ing  lives  lost  in  the  Lusitania  tragedy. 
One  case  was  for  $100,000. 
r  The  Mutual  Life  denies  the  rumor 
that  it  carried  $1,500,000  on  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt.  In  fact,  up  to  Thursday 
rmorning  of  this  week  the  Company 
had  not  found  that  it  had  any  loss. 
The  Vanderbilt  rumor  is  said  to  have 
started  as  follows:  The  late  George 
•W.  Vanderbilt  carried  $1,000,000  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  Mutual  and  considerable 
publicity  was  given  to  the  payment  of 
this  loss  by  agents  of  the  Mutual. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Company,  and  carries 
Mutual  Life  insurance.  Sometime  ago 
a  $20,000  endowment  policy  on  Alfred 
G.  Vanderbilt  matured  and  was  paid. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Hartford  com¬ 
pany  losses  were  for  the  most  part  on 
accident  policies.  New  York  daily  pa¬ 
pers  printed  stories  saying  that  the  es¬ 
tate  of  A.  G.  Vanderbilt  will  receive 
$25,000  from  the  Aetna;  Charles  Froh- 
man’s  estate  will  get  $25,000;  estate  of 
Elbert  Hubbard  $37,500  on  the  writer 
and  $25,000  on  his  wife.  However,  in 
regard  to  the  life  insurance,  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  has  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  J.  I.  English,  vice- 
president:  “We  have  not  ascertained 

that  the  Aetna  carried  any  life  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  Lusitania  passengers.”  Sec¬ 
retary  James  L.  Howard  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  said:  “As  near  as  we  can  check 


up  from  the  information  available,  the 
Travelers  has  about  $22,000  of  life  in¬ 
surance  on  the  passengers  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania,  who  were  lost.”  The  Company 
had  considerable  accident  insurance 
liability  on  the  passengers. 

The  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co., 
Philadelphia,  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter:  “The  only  Lusitania  loss 

about  which  we  are  as  yet  certain  is 
upon  the  life  of  William  S.  Hodges,  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  this 
city.  There  are  several  other  names, 
either  among  the  identified  dead  or 
among  the  missing  from  the  Lusitania, 
which  apparently  agree  with  names 
upon  our  policy  records,  but  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to. complete  our 
investigation  as  tp  -whether  the  person 
who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Lusitania 
is  identical  with  the  person  who  was 
insured  with,  us,” 

The  State  Mutual,  of  Worcester, 
said:  “At  this  writing  we  know  of  no 
loss  which  this  Company  has  met 
among  the  passengers  on  the  Lusita¬ 
nia.” 

The  Security  Mutual  of  Binghamton 
said  that  it  had  no  insurance  on  miss¬ 
ing  passengers  of  the  Lusitania. 

The  Home  Life  said  that  so  far  it  had 
not  discovered  that  it  had  any  insur¬ 
ance  on  missing  passengers. 

The  Columbia  National  said:  “So 
far  we  have  found  no  record  of  any 
policyholders  of  this  Company,  but  un¬ 
til  the  checking  is  complete  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  definite  statement.” 

Vice-President  Sargeant  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Mutual  said: 

“We  have  just  received  notice  from 
one  of  our  agents  indicating  a  possible 
loss  in  the  case  of  William  Mitchelhill, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  taken  passage 
on  the  Lusitania  and  who  is  not  report- 
(Continued  on  page  6.) 


A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 
contracts — as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 
literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 


JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated  1851 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 

Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  - 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

«  OUR  RECORD 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 

5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


14,859,856.00 

23,650,512.00 


Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAg 


PURELY  MUTUAL  .  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GEO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Service  Policy 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  polioies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


NET  } 

POLICY  CONTRACT 

Plus 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

=  Plus 

SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Plus 

KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 

COST  j 

You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 

Talk  With  CHARLES 

B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

THE  UNION 

CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER” 

Phone  Barclay  7876 

1056  WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  POLICY  OF  MUTUAL  LIFE 


ON  REGULAR  ENDOWMENT  FORM 

At  Age  50  a  20  Year  Endowment;  at 
Age  40  a  30  Year  Endowment 

The  Mutual  Life  has  issued  a  new 
endowment  policy,  payable  at  70  or  at 
earlier  death.  The  policy  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  regular  endowment  form, 
for  it  is  a  contract  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  For  example;  issued  at  age  50 
it  is  a  20-year  endowment;  at  age  40, 
a  30-year  endowment;  at  age  38,  a  42- 
year  endowment,  etc.  The  dividends, 
guaranteed  values,  etc.,  would  of 
course  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a 
regular  endowment  covering  the  cor¬ 
responding  period.  Compare  the  poli¬ 
cy  with  an  ordinary  life  at  the  younger 
ages.  At  20  the  premium  is  only  $1.58 
larger,  while  the  cash  values  are  ma¬ 
terially  greater,  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 

Endowment  at  70 
Excess  of 


WHAT  INSURANCE  MEANS 

Insurance  puts  money  where  it  is 
needed,  instead  of  putting  it  where 
it  is  not  needed:  where  it  has  the 
highest  utility  to  the  individual 
and  to  society,  instead  of  the  low¬ 
est;  where  the  possibility  of  se¬ 
curing  it,  instead  of  being  a  means 
of  demoralizing  excitement,  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  security  and  of 
industrial  efficiency. 

ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY, 
President  Yale  University 


HALL  ON  MORTALITY  TABLE  UNMARRIED  ARE  GOOD  RISKS 


DOUBTS  BENEFIT  OF  A  CHANGE 


American  Table  Establishes  Sufficient 
Premiums  and  Reserves,  Says  Asso¬ 
ciate  Actuary  Mutual  Life 


Medico-Actuarial  Investigation  Shows 
Married  Women  Should  Be  In¬ 
sured  With  Caution 


Ord.  Life 
End  of  Yrs.  Cash  Value 

Premiums 

Cash  Value  Cash  Value  Paid 

3d. . . . 

$17.56 

$21.24 

$3.68 

$4.74 

5th... . 

.  30.19 

36.58 

6.39 

7.90 

10th.. . . 

.  81.76 

99.40 

17.64 

15.80 

15th..  . . 

.  132.94 

162.29 

29.35 

23.70 

20th.... 

192.04 

235.70 

43.66 

31.60 

After 

the  sixth 

year  the 

excess 

cash 

value  of  the  endowment  is  greater  than 
the  excess  of  premiums  paid 

At  the  older  ages  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  premiums,  hut  the  cash 
values  of  the  endowment  are  corres¬ 
pondingly  greater.  At  age  50  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  difference  in  premiums  paid 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  $134.20, 
while  the  difference  in  cash  values  is 
$157.92,  making  $23.72  in  favor  of  the 
endowment.  At  the  end  of  20  years 
the  difference  in  premiums  paid  is 
$268.40,  and  the  difference  in  cash  val¬ 
ues  $501.96. 

The  Mutual  Life  says:  “These  com¬ 
putations  leave  dividends  and  interest 
out  of  consideration.  You  can  compare 
dividends  and  net  cost  at  ages  40,  45 
and  50,  for  you  already  have  the  divi¬ 
dends  for  30,  25  and  20-year  endow¬ 
ments.  The  illustrations  are  only  sug¬ 
gestions  to  help  the  applicant  in  select¬ 
ing  the  policy  best  suited  to  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  You  can  now  offer  the 
young  man  of  20  a  50-year  endowment, 
costing  little  more  in  premiums  thahi 
an  ordinary  life,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  cash  values,  making  a  better 
provision  for  his  own  old  age,  whethey 
he  carries  it  to  maturity  or  surrenders 
it  some  years  earlier.  The  new  con¬ 
tract  also  enables  you  to  offer  a  man 
of  23  a  47-year  endowment,  a  man  of 
34  a  36-year  endowment,  etc.” 

PRESIDENT  BULKELEY  HOME 

Traveled  12,000  Miles  on  Trip  to  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  and 
Return 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  returned  to  Hartford  last 
week.  Awaiting  him  at  the  desk  in  his 
office  was  a  large  basket  of  flowers,  a 
gift  of  employes  glad  to  see  him  hack. 

On  February  23  last  the  Bulkeley 


pa,rty,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulkelev, 
Miss  Bulkeley,  Miss  Houghton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  and  Miss  Anna 
English,  left  Hartford  on  the  Rocket,  a 
private  car  chartered  for  the  trip.  The 
first  stop  was  Washington,  where  they 
remained  for  the  day,  leaving  that  night 
for  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  two-day  stopover 
was  then  made  at  New  Orleans,  after 
which  Galveston  and  San  Antonio,  Tex 
were  visited.  At  the  latter  place  the 
party  stopped  for  a  day  on  the  ranch 
of  Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of  the  for¬ 
mer  President. 

“We  then  went  to  the  famous  Mis¬ 
sion  Inn,”  said  President  Bulkeley  when 
talking  about  his  trip,  “at  Riverside, 
Cal.  We  stayed  there  for  four  days 
and  enjoyed  every  one  of  them.” 

Coronado  Beach,  San  Diego  and  Pasa¬ 
dena,  the  place  that  Mr.  Bulkeley  called 
the  most  delightful  spot  in  California, 
were  then  visited  in  turn.  Del  Monte, 
the  winter  resort,  and  (Santa  Barbara 
were  seen  before  the  party  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  where  they  stayed  three 
weeks.  On  the  day  of  the  insurance 
men’s  parade  Mr.  Bulkeley  spoke  to  one 
of  the  largest  crowds  ever  assembled 
on  the  exposition  grounds.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  Insurance  ac¬ 
tivities  while  he  remained  in  that  city. 

The  Rocket  made  a  long  jump  then 
to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  made  short  stops 
at  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  Lake 
Louise  and  Banff. 

In  Quebec  many  soldiers  about  to 
embark  for  the  front  were  seen.  All 
the  bridges  east  of  Manitoba  were 
guarded  by  Canadian  infantrymen. 

FORMER  BANKERS 

A  number  of  successful  agents  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  were  formerly  in  the 
banking  business.  Edgar  Davis,  dis¬ 
trict  agent  'in  Salina,  Kan.,  was  in  a 
bank  at  La  Cynge,  Kan.  W.  H.  Beers, 
Jr.,  a  great  writer,  and  district  mana¬ 
ger  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  was  a  bank 
cashier  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Nelson  Dela- 
van  and  J.  G.  Weill  are  two  other  suc¬ 
cessful  agents  who  were  identified  with 
banking  before  going  with  the  Mutual 
Benefit. 

INSURE;  GO  TO  WAR 

Wallace  and  Vargis,  two  moving  pic¬ 
ture  operators  of  the  Hearst-Selig 
Company,  were  insured  recently  for 
$20,000  apiece,  before  leaving  for  Eu- 
pore,  where  they  are  now  taking  war 
pictures.  Both  were  similarly  insured 
when  they  went  to  Mexico  last  year 
when  Huerta  was  threatening  the 
United  States. 


Actuaries  believe  that  the  meeting 
this  month  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America  will  be  the  most  interesting 
that  the  society  has  held  in  years 
Henry  Moir’s  paper,  “Should  We  Pre¬ 
pare  a  New  Mortality  Table?”  was  sent 
out  last  week  by  the  society  and  is  now 
being  studied  for  later  discussion  by 
the  fellows  of  the  society.  The  paper 
will  not  be  printed  by  the  insurance 
press  until  after  it  is  read. 

Views  of  S.  S.  Hall 

Samuel  S.  Hall,  associate  actuary  of 
the  Mutual  Life,  was  asked  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  this  week  as  to 
his  opinion  concerning  the  proposed 
change  of  the  mortality  table.  He  said: 

"I  do  not  see  any  great  benefit  to  bo 
obtained  by  any  change,  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  mortality  table  used  for 
the  calculation  of  premiums  and  re¬ 
serves  should  be  a  table  which  gives  a 
fair  leeway  for  purposes  of  safety.  The 
proposition  to  change  the  mortality  ta¬ 
ble  is  apparently  based  on  a  general 
feeling  that  the  companies  are  making 
large  profits  from  mortality  and  that 
consequently  a  table  showing  a  consid¬ 
erably  lower  mortality  might  be 
adopted. 

Table  Should  Be  Safe  Enough  to  Cover 
All  Forms 

“This  feeling  is  not  justified  in  all 
forms  of  insurance  and  a  table  calling 
for  lower  premiums  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  any  particular  business  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  might  also  add  that  experi¬ 
ence  on  term  insurance  shows  a  much 
higher  rate  of  mortality  than  for  stand¬ 
ard  forms  such  as  Life,  Life  Limited  or 
Endowment.  A  table  in  general  use 
should  be  sufficiently  safe  to  cover  all 
of  the  forms  and  cannot  with  safety  be 
based  on  experience  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  forms  of  life  insurance. 

“The  principal  use  of  a  mortality  ta¬ 
ble  is  to  establish  sufficient  premiums 
and  sufficient  reserves.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  American  Table  of  Mor¬ 
tality  does  this  and  that  there  is  a  fair 
margin  for  possible  contingencies, 
while  at  the  same  time  on  many  forms 
of  insurance,  particularly  where  the 
contracts  have  been  in  force  some 
years,  we  find  that  the  mortality  profit 
is  small.  For  example,  on  dividend  ad¬ 
ditions  the  mortality  experience  is  often 
over  100  per  cent,  of  the  American  ta¬ 
ble,  while  on  paid-hip  insurance  the 
mortality  rate  is  probably  at  least  90 
per  cent,  of  the  table.” 


The  Mutual  Benefit  does  not  insure 
married  women  except  under  special 
and  peculiar  circumstances.  It  regards 
teachers,  stenographers,  typists,  clerks, 
milliners,  dressmakers  and  artists  as 
the  most  eligible  class  of  women  to  in¬ 
sure. 

The  Company  regards  its  position 
justified  by  the  experience  of  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  results  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  Investi¬ 
gation.  The  Company  has  issued  a 
chart  based  upon  the  investigation.  It 
divides  the  mortality  into  four  classes, 
compared  with  normal  mortality  of  100 
per  cent. 

Unmarried  Women 

The  first  class  is  that  of  unmarried 
women,  and  by  this  is  meant  women 
who  were  unmarried  at  the  date  of  ap¬ 
plying  for  insurance.  The  mortality 
for  ages  at  entry  15  to  24  is  exactly 
100  per  cent.  For  the  older  ages  at 
entry  the  mortality  is  much  less  than 
the  normal  mortality  for  male  lives.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
these  women,  especially  at  the  younger 
ages,  were  doubtless  married  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  the 
policy,  so  that  the  mortality  shown  is 
not  that  of  women  who  remained  un¬ 
married. 

In  the  next  two  groups  are  the  mar¬ 
ried  women.  In  the  one  case  husbands 
were  named  as  beneficiary  and  in  the 
other  case  the  beneficiary  was  other 
than  the  husband.  There  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  mortality  of  the 
two  classes.  In  the  first  the  mortality, 
at  ages  of  entry  15  to  24  is  150  per 
cent.;  in  the  second,  160  per  cent. 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  widows 
and  divorced.  In  this  class  the  mor¬ 
tality  for  ages  15  to  24  at  entry  is  no 
less  than  210  per  cent. 

Not  Much  Data  About  Divorced  and 
Widows 

This  very  high  percentage  is  possi¬ 
bly  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by 
the  limited  amount  of  data  available, 
there  being  only  twenty-seven  actual 
deaths.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an 
indication  that  widows  and  divorced 
at  young  ages  should  be  closely  scru¬ 
tinized  by  a  company  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  business  if  a  high  mortality 
is  to  be  avoided.  The  Mutual  Benefit 
says: 

“From  the  results  shown  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  unmarried  women,  particular¬ 
ly  those  who  are  self-supporting,  may 
be  safely  insured  and  are  excellent 
risks.  Married  women,  no  matter 
whether  the  husband  is  the  benefici¬ 
ary  or  not,  should  only  be  accepted 
with  considerable  caution,  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  younger  ages  at  issue.  The 
widows  and  divorced  would  seem  to  be 
safely  insurable  for  ages  thirty  and 
over,  but  seem  to  be  far  from  desirable 
risks  at  the  very  young  ages.” 


Over  12%  Milllion  Policies  in  Force, 

insuring  nearly 

2  Billion  600  Million  Dollars 

Beginning  business  in  1876,  The  Prudential  has  achieved  results 
unequaled  by  any  other  Company  during  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
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TREND  OF  U.  S.  MORTALITY 


HIGHER  AGES,  LOWER  EXPEC¬ 
TANCY 


Due  to  Degenerative  Diseases,  and  to 
Influx  of  Foreigners,  Says 
Dr.  Dublin 


COMPARISON  OF  MORTALITY 
OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES 
BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

DEATH  RATES  PER  1,000  POPULATION 
(Registration  States  as  constituted  in  1900) 


out  all  the  advanced  age  periods.  The 
advantage  in  favor  of  native-born  fe¬ 
males  over  foreign-born  females  is 
equally  striking  and  begins  at  an  even 
earlier  age  period  in  middle  life.  Con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  the  above  have  been 
noted  in  the  vital  statistics  for  the  reg¬ 
istration  area  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  foreign- 
born  whites  as  well  as  the  native-born 
of  foreign  parentage  show,  at  all  high¬ 
er  age  periods,  and  for  both  sexes,  a 
mortality  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  native-born  of  native  parentage.” 


Miles 


Females 


Age  1900  19 1 1 

Under  5  ...  54.2  39.8 

5-  9  4-7  3-4 

10-44  ......  2.9  2.4 

IS- 19  4-9  3-7 

20-24  7-0  5-3 

25-34  8.3  6.7 

35-44  io-8  10  4 

45-54  I5-«  >6-> 

55-64  28-9  3°-9 

65-74  .  59-6  61.6 

75  and  over.  146.4  147-4 
All  ages  ..  17.6  15.8 


t.  <u 

O  0  B 


Pk  Q 

—  26.57 

—  27.66 

—  .17.24 

—  24.49 

—  24.29 

—  19.28 

—  3-70 
+  1-90 
+  6.92 
+  3-36 


5  1900  1914 


U  ' 


45-8 
4.6 
3  4 

4.8 
6  7 
8.2 

9.8 
44.2 

25  8 

53-8 


33-3 

3-1 

2.1 

3- 3 

4- 7 
6.0 
8.3 

12.9 

26.0 

55-1 


+  0.89  139.5  139-2 
—  40.23  16.5  14.0 


Pk  Q 

—  27.29 

—  32-61 

—  32.26 

—  31-25 

—  29.85 

—  26.83 

—  i5-3i 

—  9- IS 
+  0.78 
+  2.42 

—  0.22 

—  15-15 


The  expectation  of  life  at  the  higher 
ages  has  been  lessened  over  a  wide 
area  of  the  country  during  the  last 
three  decades,  according  to  Dr.  Louis 
I.  Dublin,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  in 
an  article  printed  in  the  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  deterioration  after 
age  40  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  so-called  “degenerative” 
diseases.  Indeed,  much  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  for  better  personal  hygiene  at 
middle  age  has  received  its  impetus 
from  the  discussion  of  this  tendency  in 
American  mortality. 

Immigration 

Dr.  Dublin  refers  to  another  element 
which  is  apparently  at  work  in  the 
causation  of  these  higher  death  rates 
from  the  diseases  mentioned. 

That  is,  the  important  changes  and 
characteristics  of  the  population.  Since 
1880,  22,300,000  immigrants  have  come 
to  America.  According  to  the  latest 
available  figures  the  crude  death  rate 
in  Russia  was  28.9  per  1,000  in  1909; 
18.2  per  1,000  in  Italy  in  1912;  20.5 
per  1,000  m  Austria  and  23.3  per  1,000 
in  Hungary  in  1912. 

“We  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  mere  entry  of  these  foreign  peoples 
has  at  once  a  favorable  effect  upon 
their  mortality,”  says  Dr.  Dublin. 
“Their  adverse  conditions  of  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  large  cities,  the  economic 
stress  to  which  they  are  put,  and  the 
dangers  in  the  unskilled  trades  in  which 
they  engage,  all  would  point  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  at  least  of  the  higher  death 
rates  from  which  they  suffer  in  their 
native  countries. 

Conclusion 

“Such  a  conclusion  is  certainly  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  mortality  statistics  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1910,  at  the 
age  period  45  to  49,  the  death  rate 
among  native-born  white  males  was 
16.6  per  1,000,  whereas  the  rate  for  the 
same  age  period  among  foreign-born 
white  males  was  17.7  per  1,000,  or  an 
excess  of  6.6  per  cent,  for  the  foreign- 
born.  For  the  age  periods  55  to  59, 
the  two  rates  are  27.0  and  35.4,  re¬ 
spectively,  showing  an  excess  of  13.2 
per  cent,  in  the  mortality  of  the  for¬ 
eign-born  white  males  over  the  native- 
born.  This  excess  is  marked  through- 


BUSINESS  OF  ALL  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  COMPANIES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DURING  1914 


Company 
Equit.  D.  C.. 
Balto.  Life.. 
B’krs  Life. . 
Berkshire  L. 
Conn.  Mut. . 
Eureka  .... 
Fid.  Mutual 
J  Hancock. 
Mass.  Mut. . 
Mut.  Benefit 
Mut.  Life.. . 
Nat.  Life... 
N.  E.  Mut.. 
N.  Y.  Life.. 
North’iwtn  M 
Penn  Mut. .. 
Phoenix  Mut. 
Secu.  Mut... 

Aetna  . 

Col.  Nat.... 
Continental. 
Equitable  . . 
Germania  L. 
Home  Life.. 
Jefferson  S. 
L.  I.  Co.  Va. 
Manhattan  . 
Met.  Life... 
Maryland  . . 
Pacific  Mut.. 
Pliila.  Life.. 
Pitts.  L.  &  T. 
Prov.  L.  &  T. 
Prudential  . 
Reliance  . . . 
Travelers  . . 
Union  Cent. 
U.  S.  Life... 


Totals  . . . 


Premiums 

$162,353.73 

39,469.48 

16,014.65 

14.126.47 
69,922.23 

58.941.47 
38,495.72 

110,026.92 

69.515.40 
121,037.51 
318,757.28 

12,798.57 

89,304.99 

340,337.39 

258,157.75 

265,155.63 

56,897.88 

10,117.95 

36.218.40 
7,600.00 
2,167.71 

355,886.26 

10,932.26 

70,005.14 

1,964.77 

73,230.31 

70,936.19 

1,074,195.75 

4,097.33 

12,257.68 

1,310.01 

9,956.98 

109,526.50 

545,290.33 

3,544.10 

135,001.03 

67,284.75 

1,155.36 


$4,643,993.88 


Losses 

Paid 

$53,373.00 

17,667.69 

8,000.00 

1,000.00 

15,000.00 

16,845.00 

12,040.00 

15,500.00 

11,600.00 

26,589.00 

289,268.00 

500.00 

37,011.00 

308,973.55 

115,273.60 

106,219.82 

24,405.00 

21,199.98 

34,635.00 


103,727.36 

22,444.62 

30,276.69 


28,951.91 

56,639.00 

367,296.65 

1,362.52 


16,150.00 

55,000.00 

149,868.75 


28,622.00 

84,436.05 

1,000.00 


$2,059,876.19 


GUY  WILSON  MAKES  CHANGE. 

Guy  Wilson,  formerly  with  Rowland 
&  Wilson,  St.  Louis,  has  gone  with  the 
Missouri  State  Life  as  agency  super¬ 
visor  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
May  1,  1878.  He  entered  the  railroad 
business  in  1896,  discontinuing  same 
November,  1903,  when  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  entered  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  the  capacity  of 
cashier. 


WYSONG  MONTH 

Agents  of  the  Peoria  Life  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  effort  this  month  in  honor 
of  O.  B.  Wysong,  the  company’s  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  They  are  endeavor 
ing  to  write  $550,000  of  examined  busi¬ 
ness  during  May. 


Agency  Supervisor  Wanted 

There  is  a  salaried  opening  for  the  right  man  to  act  as 
Agency  Supervisor  for  the  largest  Agency  of  an  old  Con¬ 
necticut  Company,  to  work  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont,  with  present  agency  force  and  secure  new  agents. 
Good  future  for  the  right  man.  Address,  stating  age  and 
giving  record,  AGENCY  SUPERVISOR,  care  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  105  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES.  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 

The  Equitable  Life 

Insurance  Company  of  Iowa 


Established  1867 


Our  aim  for  1915 

$100,000,000.00 

in  Force 


Full  Line 

of 

Policies 


Large  Annual 
Dividends 

Low  Net  Cost 


Good  Openings 
lor 

Big  Agencies 


A  d dress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 

Home  Office  Dei  Moines,  la. 
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WILL  DOUBLE  MEMBERSHIP 

Enthusiastic  Meeting  of  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
Held  at  Lawyers'  Club 

The  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  intends  to  double  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  month.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Lawyers’  Club  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  C.  J.  Edwards  made  the 
statement  that  at  least  sixty  men  from 
the  Equitable  will  join.  Lawrence 
Priddy,  of  the  New  YoTk  Life,  said 
that  ne  would  promise  an  equal  number 
of  applications.  George  W.  Johnston, 
of  the  Travelers,  said  he  started  out  at 
10  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
by  noon  had  convinced  seven  Travelers’ 
men  that  they  should  join  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Six  already  belong.  So  it  looks 
as  if  the  association  will  easily  double 
its  membership. 

At  Ihe  meeting  in  the  Lawyers’  Club 
it  was  anounced  that  ten  teams  were 
working  on  the  membership  campaign, 
and  talks  were  made  by  Lawrence  Prid¬ 
dy,  Julian  S.  Myrick,  E.  W.  Allen  and 
others,  testifying  to  the  value  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Priddy  said  that  the 
New  iork  Life  now  believes  in  life  un¬ 
derwriters’  associations,  and  he  thought 
the  rest  of  the  companies  would,  also, 
if  they  were  not  already  converts. 


PRUDENTIAL  EXHIBIT  AT  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


A  party  of  Prudential  officials,  includ¬ 
ing  Wilbur  S.  Johnson,  second  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  E.  D.  Duffleld,  fourth  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  George  W.  Munsick,  and  Fred 
W.  Tasney,  assistant  secretaries;  J.  Al¬ 
len  Patton,  associate  medical  director; 
Frederick  H.  Johnston,  associate  actu¬ 
ary,  and  Harvey  Thomas,  supervisor  of 
publications,  are  en  route  to  Sam  Fran¬ 
cisco,  'where  they  will  attend  the  con- 
\ention  of  the  Ordinary  Agencies’  $100,- 
000  League.  Prudential  Day  will  be 
May  27th. 

The  company  will  give  a  dinner  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  New  Jersey 
Day,  May  24,  and  invitations  have  been 
accepted  by  Governor  Johnson,  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  President  Moore,  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  All  members  of  the  $100,000 
League  will  attend. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints  on 
this  page  four  views  of  the  Company’s 
exhibit  in  the  Social  Economy  section 
of  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
which  is  now  open.  It  covers  4,500  feet 
of  floor  space,  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  being  the  relation  of  life  insurance 
to  public  welfare  and  the  facts  of  in¬ 
surance  experience  in  their  relation  to 
social  and  economic  problems. 

While  the  exhibit  is  primarily  scien¬ 
tific,  it  has  been  popularized  as  much 
as  possible,  and  includes  models  of  the 
home  office  buildings  in  Newark,  a  re¬ 
plica  of  the  Rock  of  Gibralter  from 
stone  from  that  fortress  and  a  stained- 
glass  window  of  the  rock. 

The  exhibit  is  divided  into  eight  sec¬ 
tions,  illustrating,  first,  the  methods 
and  results  of  The  Prudential;  second, 
the  mortality  experience  of  the  Com¬ 
pany;  third,  American  public  health 
progress;  fourth,  the  mortality  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  fifth,  life  insur¬ 
ance  methods  throughout  the  world; 
sixth,  the  documentary  history  of  insur¬ 
ance  rrom  its  origin  to  the  present  day; 
seventh,  life  insurance  architecture; 
and,  finally,  some  historical  and  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  Gibraltar,  symbolized 
in  the  advertising  legend  that  “The  Pru¬ 
dential  has  the  strength  of  Gibraltar.” 


The  exhibit  also  includes  a  model  of  the 
home  office  buildings  and  the  original 
certificates  and  medals  of  all  the  origi¬ 
nal  awards  received  by  the  Company  at 
international  or  national  expositions. 

This  work  entailed  exhaustive  study 
and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  as  most  of  the  originals  of  the 
documents  photographically  reproduced 
are  owned  by  the  Company.  The  ex¬ 
hibit,  a  work  of  years,  was  prepared  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician  of 
the  Company. 

The  section  illustrative  of  the  work 
of  life  insurance  companies  throughout 
the  world  represents  the  co-operation 
of  practically  all  the  leading  companies. 
Life  insurance  methods  in  Bulgaria! 
China,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Finland, 
Greece,  India,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Russia 
and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  European  countries,  are  represented 
by  charts,  and  these  are  believed  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  World’s  In¬ 
surance  Congress. 

The  architectural  plans  of  the  big 
companies  all  over  the  world  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  another  section  by  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  home  offices  of  the  com¬ 
panies  of  every  race  and  clime. 


INSURANCE  ON  BOYS 


Teaches  Them  to  Bear  Responsibility, 
Curbs  Extravagance,  Inculcates 
High  Idealism 


Macgowan  &  McGown,  general 
agents  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  at  a  recent  meeting  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  insurance  for 
young  men.  In  fifteen  minutes  six¬ 
teen  cases  were  thought  of  with  a 
total  amount  of  insurance  of  $50,000 
that  had  been  written  on  sons  of  men 
who  had  previously  insured  with  the 
Company.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  there  is  a  big  opportunity  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  men  in  writing  the  sons 
of  satisfied  policyholders. 

In  discussing  this  meeting  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit’s  Pelican  called  attention 
to  a  policy  'written  on  the  life  of  Don¬ 
ald  C.  King,  a  pupil  of  the  Omaha 
High  School.  This  was  a  20  Pay  Life 
Accelerative  Endowment  contract  for 
$5,000,  with  an  annual  premium  of 
$141.25.  A  picture  of  young  King  is 
printed,  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  himself  earned  $&5  a  year  toward 
payments  of  the  premiums. 

A  prominent  furniture  man  in  Cin- 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Organized  1850 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 
JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 


Purely  Mutual 


The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager.  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


cinnati,  who  carries  $75,000  on  his  own 
life,  has  had  $15,000  placed  with  the 
Mutual  Benefit  on  his  son.  Continu- 
uing  The  Pelican  says:  The  young 
man  who  is  encouraged  to  carry  life 
insurance  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
saving;  and,  if  he  appreciates  life  in¬ 
surance  ideals,  he  will  have  more  re¬ 
spect  for  women  and  for  his  parents. 
Life  insurance  will  teach  him  to  bear 
responsibility  and  will  encourage  hab¬ 
its  of  industry.  It  will  curb  extrava¬ 
gance  and  give  him  a  real  purpose, 
for  thrift  is  something  more  than  sav¬ 
ing,  since  a  thrifty  person  is  one  who 
subordinates  the  idea  of  saving  to  the 
purpose  of  becoming  independent.” 

BETTERING  ONE’S  CONDITION 

In  the  mind  of  every  man,  there  burns 
the  desire  to  better  his  condition.  With 
some,  it  is  a  desire  unformed  and  un¬ 
expressed — no  more,  says  Arnett’s  an¬ 
notations.  With  many,  it  is  a  roseate 
dream  that  beckons  at  the  birth  of  a 
new  day,  only  to  appear  again  at  night 
shorn  of  its  color  and  beauty  but  ever 
beckoning  anew  with  each  recurring 
day.  The  hope  of  a  better  to-morrow 
is  what  keeps  us  all  alive  and  going. 
Without  Hope,  we  would  die.  But  Hope 
that  finds  expression  in  Wishing  gives 
strength  for  existence  alone.  Hope 
fanned  by  Doing  brings  more  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment.  The  big  question 
with  every  solicitor  is  not  what  he 
wishes  to  do  in  1915  but  what  he  13 
DOING  to-day  to  compel  these  wishes 
to  come  true.  How  much  thought  are 
you  giving  to  the  fitting  of  your  can¬ 
vass  to  your  prospects?  What  improve¬ 
ment  have  you  made  in  your  personality 
and  your  methods  since  1914?  Are  you 
growing  or  going  backward?  Are  you 
increasing  your  ability  by  better  habits 
of  living,  thought  and  action?  In  plain 
words,  what  are  you  Doing,  not  Wish¬ 
ing?  Ay,  there  is  the  rub,  yet  just  as 
surely  will  you  continue  to  advance 
only  as  you  increase  in  ability  to  war¬ 
rant  advancement. 

There  is  ever  an  insistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  demand  for  men  of  ideas  and 
action,  men  who  are  both  wishing  and 
doing,  but  the  supply  has  never  yet 
equaled  the  demand.  It  is  easier  to 
wish  for  success  and  blame  the  other 
fellow  when  it  doesn’t  materialize,  and 
that  is  what  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
are  doing.  Be  different.  Recognize  :n 
every  day  a  thousand  opportunities. 
Realize  it  is  up  to  you  alone  to  make 
use  of  them.  Banish  indulgence  in 
mere  idle  wishing  for  the  fulfillment 
of  your  dreams.  Develop  the  physical 
and  moral  courage  to  attack  and  con¬ 
quer  the  forces  that  prevent  success. 


PRUDENTIAL  MEN  EN  ROUTE  TO  PACIFIC  COAST  MEETING 

Convention  of  Ordinary  Agencies’  $100,000  League  Last  Week  in  May-Two 
Governors  to  Attend  Prudential  Dinner — Views  of  Company’s  Exhibit 
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WIDOWS’  PENSIONS 


An  Argument  Against  the  Injustice  of 
Taxes  Levied  Against  Life 
Insurance 


New  York  has  at  last  enacted  the 
law  providing  pensions  for  dependent 
widows.  It  is  a  measure  that  few 
would  care  to  oppose.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  lower  House  by  a  vote 
of  129  to  8.  It  is  better  to  provide  a 
pension  for  the  mother,  to  the  end  that 
she  may  keep  her  little  brood  togeth¬ 
er,  than  to  compel  her  to  send  them 
to  an  orphan’s  home.  Nevertheless, 
the  widow’s  pension  is  a  species  of 
charity,  and  to  that  extent  the  recipi¬ 
ents  must  suffer  a  certain  humiliation. 
In  some  cases  it  is  liable  to  destroy 
their  self-respect  to  the  extent  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  willing  dependents,  and  pre¬ 
venting  further  effort  on  their  part  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the 
measure  is  on  the  whole  a  wise  one. 

But  there  is  a  better  way.  Had  the 
husbands  of  these  dependent  widows 
carried  life  insurance  while  living,  the 
pension  would  in  most  cases  not  now 
be  necessary.  It  is  true  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  money  might  have  been  lost  by 
Injudicious  investment,  but  the  danger 
of  that  can  now  be  eliminated  by  the 
continuous  instalment  policy,  which 
provides  for  a  life  income  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  instead  of  a  limited  sum  of 
money  to  be  invested.  There  may  be 
other  cases  in  which  the  husband  was 
uninsurable,  or  he  may  have  been  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  pay  for  life  in¬ 
surance,  or  thought  he  could  not.  In 
any  event,  we  take  things  as  we  find 
them  and  provide  for  the  dependent 
widow  and  children  by  public  taxation, 
and  thus  enable  the  mother  to  main¬ 
tain  the  home — a  real  home,  instead  of 
scattering  the  children  among  strang¬ 
ers  or  sending  them  to  the  orphan 
asylum. 

While  it  might  have  been  hard  in 
some  cases  for  the  husband  to  have 
paid  an  insurance  premium  in  his  life¬ 
time,  it  was  rarely  impossible.  Many 
thousands  of  men  are  now  paying 
for  life  insurance  who  find  it  necessary 
to  deny  themselves  of  many  things 
which  they  would  like  to  have  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  they 
accept  the  situation.  Herein  comes  one 
hardship  of  the  bill.  Men  who  are 
forced  to  practice  every  economy  and 
self-denial  in  order  to  maintain  their 
own  life  insurance  in  force  to  the  end 
that  their  own  widows  and  orphan 
children  may  not  become  public  pen¬ 
sioners  after  they  are  gone,  are  now 
to  be  taxed  to  support  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  were  less  provi¬ 
dent  than  they,  and  who  spent  their 
entire  income  for  supposed  necessities, 
rather  than  set  aside  a  part  of  it  to 
maintain  a  life  insurance  policy  in 
force.  The  public  taxation  necessary 
to  support  these  widows  falls  upon  all 
who  have  property,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  and  whether  insured  or  not. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Men  who 
are  now  barely  able  to  pay  their  life 


insurance  premiums,  even  with  the 
most  careful  economy  and  self-denial, 
are  taxed  by  the  State  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  thus  denying 
themselves  in  order  to  pay  life  insur¬ 
ance  premiums.  The  State  of  New 
York  and  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union  seizes  for  revenue  purposes  a 
part  of  every  dollar  which  its  citizens 
set  aside  for  life  insurance.  Other 
countries  not  only  decline  to  tax  life 
insurance  or  to  appropriate  for  the 
public  revenue  any  part  of  the  premi¬ 
ums  which  the  policyholders  pay,  but 
they  exempt  from  the  income  tax,  with¬ 
in  a  certain  limit,  the  life  insurance 
premiums  which  the  policyholders 
have  paid. — Mutual  Interests,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Wallace’s  Farmer  re- 
Llfe  cently  received  the 

Insurance  following  letter  from 

For  Farmers  a  subscriber: 

“I  would  like  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,  also  accident  and  sick  benefits. 
I  am  a  married  man,  thirty  years  of 
age.  I  have  240  acres  of  good  land, 
worth  $30,000,  also  $3,000  worth  of 
personal  property,  and  liability  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  on  which  I  am  pay¬ 
ing  5  per  cent,  interest.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  insurance  of  any  kind — life,  acci¬ 
dent,  or  sick  benefits— the  proper  and 
businesslike  proposition  for  me  to  car¬ 
ry?  If  so,  what  kind — fraternal,  old 
line,  or  mutual;  and  what  amount,  if 
any,  should  a  man  in  my  circumstances 
carry?” 

The  paper  answered  as  follows: 
"We  believe  that  every  man  should 
carry  some  life  insurance,  the  amount 
and  kind  depending  largely  upon  his 
financial  conditions.  Take  the  case  of 
our  correspondent,  for  example.  While 
he  has  property  worth  $33,000,  he  has 
$20,000  of  liabilities.  If  he  keeps  his 
health,  and  everything  goes  right,  he 
will  be  able  to  reduce  his  liabiilties 
from  year  to  year,  but  if  he  should  sud¬ 
denly  die,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
his  assets  will  shrink  considerably  be¬ 
fore  his  estate  can  be  closed  up.  This 
man  ought  to  carry  at  least  $10,000  in 
life  insurance,  and,  if  he  can  afford  it, 
$20,000.  In  case  of  death,  the  Insur¬ 
ance  money  will  enable  his  widow  to 
handle  the  estate  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  without  sacrificing  anything. 
Under  average  conditions,  we  advise 
limited  payment,  ordinary  life,  old  line 
policies.  By  limited  payment  we  mean 
policies  which  will  be  paid  up  in  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  twenty-year  term  is  the  most 
popular.  After  twenty  annual  premi¬ 
um  payments  have  been  made,  the 
policy  is  fully  paid  up,  and  the  amount 
will  be  paid  at  death,  with  no  further 
premium  payments.  All  such  policies 
have  cash  and  loan  values  which  are 
stated  in  the  policy.  That  is,  money 
can  be  borrowed  on  the  policy  in  case 
of  need,  and  if  the  payment  of  premi¬ 
ums  becomes  impossible,  and  the 
policy  must  be  dropped,  it  has  a  small 
cash  value  which  will  be  paid  to  the 
insured. 


LUSITANIA  LOSS 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
ed  among  those  saved.  If  the  facts  are 
substantiated  the  loss  entailed  upon  us 
in  his  case  will  be  $5,000. 

“We  have  an  insurance  on  a  Fred  S. 
Pearson,  aggregating  $21,000,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  covers  the  life 
of  the  Dr.  Pearson  who  is  reported  to 
have  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  this  ship.” 

Two  policyholders  of  the  Berkshire 
are  missing,  one  having  a  policy  of 
$10,000 ;  the  other  of  $11,000. 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  is  said  to 
have  a  total  of  $10,000  insurance  on 
missing  passengers. 

The  Penn  Mutual  is  said  to  have  a 
$2,000  policy  on  a  missing  passenger. 


K.  P.  MEL8GN  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Viee-Preeident 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Horae  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,011.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 


Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865—  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


May  14,  1916 
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INSURABLE  INTEREST  VIEWS 


OF  THE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Some  Things  That  Agents  Should 
Know — Question  of  Relation¬ 
ship  Discussed. 


By  F.  H.  Small,  of  Actuarial  Department 
of  Pacific  Mutual  Life. 

In  the  early  history  of  life  insurance 
it  was  considered,  broadly  speaking, 
that  an  insurable  interest  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  dependency — thajt  is,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  beneficiary  would  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  loss  by  death  of  one  on 
whom  such  beneficiary  was  dependent 
for  food  and  shelter. 

The  good-old-fashioned  wife  and 
mother  who  “keeps  house  for  father  and 
the  boys,”  but  who  has  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  world  or  its  ways, 
is  an  excellent  illustration,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  'there  is  to-day  no 
beneficiary  whose  insurable  interest  is 
more  clearly  established  than  is  that 
of  such  a  wife  or  mother  in  the  policy 
issued  on  the  life  of  her  husband  or  son. 
Business  Enterprises 

Nowadays  the  insurable  interest  of  a 
business  enterprise  in  the  life  of  aD 
officer  or  employe  who  is  essential  to  its 
financial  success  is  well  established, 
and  has  opened  a  field  as  yet  well-nigh 
virgin  when  we  consider  its  possibilities 
in  comparison  with  its  present  develop¬ 
ments. 

It  therefore  follows  that  insurable  in¬ 
terest  may  first  be  considered  as  fall¬ 
ing  under  one  of  two  great  classes  of 
protection,  it  being  essential,  however, 
that  domestic — or  possibly  we  should 
say  personal — dependency  shall  exist 
under  the  one,  and  business — or  possi¬ 
bly  we  should  say  financial — depend¬ 
ency  under  the  other. 

When  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  proposed  beneficiary  has  a  reason¬ 
able  probability  of  loss  by  the  death  of 
the  insured  or,  inversely,  a  reasonable 
probability  of  gain  by  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
sured — which,  of  course,  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — we  have  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  the  question  as  to  insurable  in¬ 
terest  where  either  domestic  or  busi¬ 
ness  dependency  is  involved.  Purely  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  cases  a  con¬ 
scientious  application  of  the  foregoing 
test  will  produce  a  definite  answer. 

As  to  the  exceptional  cases,  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  insists,  do  not  fail  to  give  the 
company  full  information  as  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  reasons  and  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  case;  and  take 
our  word  for  it,  both  the  solicitor  and 
the  applicant  may  rest  assured  that 
with  full  particulars  before  it  the  home 
office  of  any  reputable  life  insurance 
company  will  use  its  best  and  unbiased 
judgment  and  will  meet  the  applicant’s 
desires  wnenever  it  can  do  so  without 
creating  a  liability  of  future  difficulty, 
which,  of  course,  it  is  impoitant  for 
the  insured  and  the  beneficdarv  to  avoid 
just  as  much  as  it  is  for  the  company. 
Right  of  Insured  to  Change  Beneficiary 

Right  here  we  would  point  out  the 
fallacy  in  such  cases  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  right  of  the  insured  to 
change  the  beneficiary,  which  right  is 
almost  invariably  granted  by  a  policy 
of  life  insurance.  That  is,  on  receipt 
of  the  policy  to  immediately  request  the 
company  to  change  the  beneficiary  in 
favor  of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
company  objected  at  the  time  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  submitted.  Remember 
that  most  emphatically  the  designating 
as  beneficiary  an  individual  with  a  ques¬ 
tionable  insurable  interest  doe3  not  by 
any  means  make  such  interest  les3 
questionable,  and  the  taking  advantage 
of  the  seeming  inconsistency  which  the 
right  to  change  the  beneficiary  pro¬ 
duces  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
overruling  the  company’s  best  judg¬ 
ment  and  in  all  probability  opening  a 
way  for  delay,  annoyance  and  possible 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- or -  « 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

.  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


litigation  when  the  day  of  settlement 
shall  have  arrived. 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  frequent 
errors  made  is  to  consider  that  an  in¬ 
surable  interest  is  created  by  relation¬ 
ship.  Let  us  illustrate  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  th's  viewpoint  by  an  application 
for  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  big,  husky 
chap  for  the  benefit  of  his  crippled  and 
helpless  brother.  Unquestionably  an 
excellent  insurable  interest  here  exists. 
Yet  when  we  reverse  the  insured  and 
the  beneficiary,  the  application  had 
preferably  be  made  to  the  police  and 
not  to  the  life  insurance  company  on 
the  reasonable  assumption  that  a  totally 
different  kind  of  protection  is  required. 

The  Sex  Question 

The  question  of  sex  is  to-day  much 
less  an  issue  than  was  the  fact  only  a 
few  years  ago.  The  establishment  of 
women  in  practically  all  lines  of  produc¬ 
tive  endeavor  has  warranted  the  pro¬ 
gressive  life  insurance  company  in  con¬ 
sidering  her  ability  to  create  an  insur¬ 
able  interest  by  making  domestic  or 
business  dependents  as  being  not  less 
than  that  of  man.  The  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wife  and  mother  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  converted  into  the  competent 
provider  through  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
porting  her  fatherless  children  or  in¬ 
valid  husband. 

Creditors 

Another  point  well  worth  keeping  in 
mind,  the  designation  of  a  creditor  of 
the  insured  as  the  beneficiary,  is  al¬ 
ways  open  to  the  question  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  insurable  interest.  Whether 
the  creditor  is  entitled  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  policy  or  only  to  sufficient 
of  such  value  as  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  indebtednes  is  a  question 
which  has  been  variously  decided  by  the 
courts  of  different  states.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment  the  interest  of  the  creditor  is 
much  better  safeguarded  by  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  than  by  designating 
him  as  its  beneficiary. 


REPORT  THE  CIBSON  BILL 

PROGRESS  OF  TEXAS  MEASURE 

If  Bill  Goes  Through  Companies  Which 
Withdrew  in  1907  Will  Return 
to  the  State 


The  Texas  House  Committee  favor¬ 
ably  reported  the  Gibson  bill  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  under  agreement  it  was  made 
a  special  order  for  voting  on  Thursday. 

'If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  return  to  Texas  of  compa¬ 
nies  which  withdrew  because  of  the 
Robertson  reserve  investment  law. 

Withdrew  in  1907 

The  foreign  life  companies  withdrew 
from  Texas  in  1907.  The  principal  fea¬ 
ture  and  change  made  in  the  Robertson 
insurance  law  by  the  Gibson  bill  is  the 
repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  Robertson 
law  which  makes  it  compulsory  for  life 
companies  to  invest  75  per  cent,  of  their 
reserves  on  Texas  business  in  Texas 
securities. 

In  March  the  companies  agreed  to  re¬ 
enter  Texas  and  invest  upward  of  $35,- 
000,000  in  the  next  five  years  if  the  Gib¬ 
son  bill  becomes  a  law. 

The  local  companies  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  hard  fight  against  the  Gibson  bill. 


NON-FORFEITURE  FEATURE 


Paid-Up  Option  and  Endowment  Option 
Explained  By  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life 


Most  men  nowadays  who  have  ever 
been  solicited  for  life  insurance  do  un¬ 
derstand  the  non-forfeiture  features  of 
the  contract  to  a  certain  extent — at 
least,  they  are  familiar  with  loan  and 
cash  values  and  paid-up  and  extended 
insurance.  They  also  have  learned 
something  about  the  application  of  the 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


dividend,  that  it  may  be  applied  in 
payment  of  premiums  or  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  addition  to  the  face  of  the 
policy. 

“If  the  prospect  has  even  a  slight  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  simple  features 
of  the  life  insurance  contract,”  sav3 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  “it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  provision  No.  10  by  putting 
the  matter  to  him  in  this  way-  ‘You 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  your  pol¬ 
icy  contract  provides  for  cash  values, 
paid-up  insurance  or  extended  insur¬ 
ance  in  case  you  discontinue  payments 
any  year  after  the  second.  You  also 
understand  that  you  may  apply  your 
dividends  each  year  to  the  purchase  of 
full-paid  additions  to  the  face  of  your 
policy,  thus  increasing  your  insurance 
each  year.  Now,  under  provision  No.  10 
of  your  policy  the  company  agrees  that 
Whenever  the  sum  of  the  additions 
added  to  the  paid-up  value  shown  in  the 
policy  contract  shall  equal  or  exceed 
the  face  of  the  policy  it  will  upon  writ¬ 
ten  request  endorse  the  policy  as  par¬ 
ticipating  paid-up  insurance.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  paid-up  value  of  your  pol¬ 
icy  the  fifteenth  year  should  be  $750 
and  the  sum  of  the  additions  to  the  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  $250  the  company  would 
endorse  the  policy  as  full-paid  for 
$10,000.’ 

“So  much  for  the  paid-up  option.  With 
the  endowment  option  all  that  Is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  state  that  whenever  the  cash 
value  as  expressed  in  the  policy,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cash  value  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  policy  purchased  by  divi¬ 
dends,  shall  equal  the  face  of  the  policy 
the  company  will  upon  written  request 
mature  the  policy  as  an  endowment. 
This  explanation  of  course  may  not  be 
used  in  illustrating  policies  with  less 
than  twenty  premiums  for  the  reason 
that  the  surrender  charge  is  taken  into 
consideration  up  to  the  fifteenth  year 
and  that  on  policies  on  which  either  the 
paid-up  or  endowment  option  would  ap¬ 
ply  before  that  year  the  company  gives 
the  policyholder  the  benefit  of  the  full 
reserve  without  the  surrender  charge.’ 

Matthew  B.  Martin,  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  policy  payment  division 
of  the  New  York  Life,  and  for  forty- 
four  years  with  the  company,  died  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Martin  came  with  the  New 
York  Life  in  1871.  After  a  short  ser¬ 
vice  as  office  boy  he  became  clerk  to 
the  then  medical  examiners  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Doctors  Bogert,  Wilkes  and 
Wright.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
also  while  Dr.  Tuck  was  the  company’s 
chief  medical  examiner  and  until  the 
medical  department  was  organized, 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
clerical  force  of  that  department  He 
was  later  made  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  review,  and  while  occupying 
this  position  spent  a  year  or  more  in 
London  where  he  rendered  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
company  there  in  his  own  special  line 
of  work,  ana  in  organizing  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  office  staff.  He 
was  made  one  of  the  classification  com¬ 
mittee  when  that  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  August,  1899,  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  its  senior  member,  which 
position  he  filled  with  ability  and  good 
judgment  until  his  death. 


FIVE  YEAR  RECORD 


Illinois  Life  Gains  42.5  Per  Cent.  In 
Premium  Income — 53.6  Per  Cent, 
in  Admitted  Assets 

The  Illinois  Life  on  December  31, 
1914,  was  twenty-fourth  in  amount  of 
insurance  in  force;  twenty-fourth  in 
total  assets;  twenty-first  in  increase  in 
assets  for  1914,  and  eighteenth  in  in¬ 
surance  gained  in  1914.  Its  five-year 
record  follows: 

Dec.  31,  1909  Dec.  31,  1914  %  Gain 

Interest  In¬ 
come  . . $  323,540.68$  500,322.00  54.6% 

Premium  In¬ 
come  . .  t.577,449-00  2,247,670.00  42.5% 

Admitted  As¬ 
sets  . .  7,423,90800  11^403,596.00  53.6% 

Insurance  in 

force  .  49,102,103.00  73,175,284.00  5(.t% 

PAID  TO  POLICYHOLDERS 
And  Beneficiaries  During  the 

Past  Five  Years  .  $4,682,923.00 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Billy  Sunday,  in  dis- 
Billy  Sunday  cussing  the  Lusi- 
Again  Talks  tania  tragedy,  re- 
Life  Insurance  ferred  to  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  as  the  man  who 
fought  him  -the  hardest  of  any.  But, 
said  the  evangelist  to  his  audience  m 
Paterson,  he  had  forgiven  his  enemy, 
and  was  the  first  to  shed  a  tear  when 
he  learned  of  the  writer’s  death  on  the 
Lusitania. 

“What  shall  the  end  be?”  was  his 
topic,  and  he  delivered  himself  of  his 
invincible  opinion  that  there  is  a  very 
live  hell.  Then  he  jumped  from  hell  to 
life  insurance,  and  declared  every  man 
should  leave  his  wife  enough  to  “plant” 
him  and  enough  to  “worry  along  on  un¬ 
til  she  meets  some  other  felt'ow  and 
marries  him.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  H.  G.  Palmer, 
Miss  Palmer  of  the  Security  Mu- 
a  Much  Quoted  tual  Life,  is  one  of 
Writer  the  most  widely 

quoted  literary  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  She  is  editor  of 
‘  The  Security  Agent.”  She  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Quitter,”  printed  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  last  week.  She 
has  a  special  faculty  for  writing  life 
insurance  philosophy  of  a  nature  that 
inspires  the  agent  to  go  out  and  do 
things. 

»  *  * 

“Some  men  I  know 

Working  seem  to  think  an  hour 
When  Spirit  now  and  then;  an  oc- 
Moves  You  sional  canvass  as  the 

spirit  moves,  will 

bring  and  do  what  hard,  steady,  rou¬ 

tine  work  is  required  to  accomplish  in 
other  lines  of  achievement,”  says  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Northern  Assurance 
Company  of  Michigan.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  so,  and  one  cannot  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  fixed  business  hours  in  a  real 
successful  profession.  Be  ever  ready, 
be  ever  watchful,  day  or  night,  to  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity,  when 

presented,  which  will  bring  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  to  your  day’s  work. 

Many  agents  seem  to  have  their 
troubles  finding  prospects  and  when 
once  found  let  them  get  old  thinking 
the  matter  over.  You  find  a  target  at 
which  to  aim  the  gun,  but  lack  of  pro¬ 
per  ammunition  and  primers  enables 
your  better  prepared  belligerent  to 
win  the  battle.  “In  again,  out  again” 
would  thus  seem  to  aptly  fit  the  cause 
of  many  failures.  A  fruitful  source  for 
prospects  is  in  your  daily  papers 
among  the  items  appertaining  to  busi¬ 
ness  dealings,  purchases  of  property, 
forming  of  co-partnerships,  business 
speculations,  marriages,  births,  and  in¬ 
heritances.  As  you  watch  this  infor¬ 
mation  every  day,  new  avenues  will 
open  to  you  among  the  already  can¬ 
vassed  prospects  on  whom  you  were 


loath  to  call  again.  Every  change  in 
business,  family  or  financial  interests 
creates  new  demands,  and  ours,  the 
business  of  real  necessity,  comes  to 
the  rescue  at  the  time,  at  the  place, 
for  the  man. 

*  *  * 

How  often  do  we  hear  it 
A  Talk  said,  “He  is  a  round  peg 
About  in  a  square  hole,”  —  truly 
Misfits  a  trite  expression  but  mer¬ 
cilessly  descriptive  of  the 
position  in  which  many  a  man  is  to  be 
found.  He  does  not  harmonize  either 
with  his  environment  or  work.  If  he 
does  not  possess  and  -cannot  acquire 
that  adaptability  that  will  enable  him 
to  fill  his  “square  hole,”  he  had  best 
leave  it  and  seek  one  modeled  more  in 
accordance  with  his  immobile  shape, 
Failing  to  do  this  he  meets  the  fate  of 
the  chameleon,  which  we  are  told  duly 
changed  bis  color  to  match  the  red, 
black  and  green  background  but  burst 
himself  wide  open  when  trying  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  of  harmonizing  with  a 
Scottish  plaid. 

Obviously  there  is  no  necessity  in 
this  land  of  opportunity  for  a  contin¬ 
ued  attempt  to  do  that  which  we  cannot 
do.  If  we  are  so  encrusted  with  habits 
of  life  and  habits  of  thought  as  to  ren¬ 
der  us  incapable  of  adapting  ourselves 
to  new  conditions  and  -the  necessary 
new  view  points,  then  we  should  seek 
the  same  old  rut  to  which  we  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  and  drop  it,  resigned 
to  shuttle  back  and  forth  until  the  ma¬ 
chinery  stops.  Naturally  this  is  not  an 
attractive  program  to  any  one  with  a 
little  ambition  and  a  determination. 
He  desires  to  progress,  but  to  this  one 
may  definitely  make  up  his  mind  that 
-harmony  with  the  best  ideals  in  the 
chosen  business,  and  with  the  view 
point,  methods  and  practices  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  institution  with  which  affiliated, 
is  an  absolute  essential  to  success.  No 
man  can  hope  to  succeed  in  any  other 
way.  Certain  it  is  that  in  our  own 
line  of  business  absolute,  close  co¬ 
operation  is  vital  to  success.  The  agent 
must  make  his  principal’s  problems  and 
interests  his  own.  No  one  should  en¬ 
gage  in  this  work  who  is  not  willing  to 
recognize  and  subscribe  to  these  basic 
principles.  An  agent’s  work  is  satis¬ 
factory  and  valuable  to  this  or  any 
other  -company  only  if  and  when 
through  his  efforts  there  is  placed  on 
the  books  a  volume  of  business  from 
which,  due  to  careful,  conscientious  se¬ 
lection  and  efficient  handling,  the  com¬ 
pany  finds  it  possible  to  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit. 

If,  therefore,  a  man  does  not  believe 
in  his  company  and  what  it  stands  for. 
if  he  does  not  heartily  endorse  its 
methods  and  practices,  if  he  does  not 
endorse  the  ideas  of  agency  herein¬ 
above  referred  to  and  recognize  his 


responsibility  and  duty  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  if  he  cannot  write 
the  business,  then  he  is  a  “round 
peg  in  a  -square  hole” — a  misfit, 
“round  peg  in  a  square  hole” — a  misfit, 
and  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  make 
way  for  a  square  peg.  Profit  cannot 
accrue  to  either  man  or  company  when 
a  man  is  not  in  sympathy  with,  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  and  loyal  to  his  company.  He. 
perverts  the  ordinary  functions  of 
agency  and  is  as  useless  as  was  the 
nose  of  the  man  who  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  which  completely  severed  that 
member.  Remembering  that  he  had 
heard  of  cases  where  the  severed  part 
-had  been  clapped  back  in  place  imme¬ 
diately,  bandaged  and  not  touched  for 
two  or  three  weeks  the  union  had  taken 
place,  he  quickly  carried  -out  the  idea. 
The  nose  duly  united  with  his  face,  but 
upon  removing  the  bandage  it  was 
found  to  be  upside  down.  Oil  -being 
asked  some  time  later  how  the  inverted 
member  served  its  purpose,  he  replied, 
“Poorly,  poorly,  for  when  I  sneeze  I 
blow  my  hat  off  and  when  it  rains  the 
water  strangles  me.”  Thus  does  inver¬ 
sion  or  perversion  from  the  p.-oper  or¬ 
der  of  things  interfere  with  successful 
application  and  use  thereof.  As  well 
may  it  be  expected  that  a  fish  would 
thrive  in  the  air  or  a  bird  under  water 
as  that  a  man  will  -succeed  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  position  in  which  he  is  a  hope- 
legs  misfit.  He  must  either  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  his  work,  bringing  his  idex3 
en  rapport  with  those  of  his  principal, 
or  get  out  and  make  way  for  a  man  who 
has  the  ability,  versatility,  broad-mind¬ 
edness  and  intelligence  to  do  so  and  to 
succeed  where  the  other  failed. — Pacific 
Mutual  News. 

*  *  * 

A  writer  of  the  New  York 
'A  View  Life  was  summing  up  -his 

of  Mental  shortcomings  the  other 
Attitude  day.  He  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  with  him¬ 
self: 

I  was  just  as  ambitious  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  I  could  draw  as  p-retty  a  picture  in 
my  mind  -of  what  I  was  going  to  do  the 
next  day,  as  anybody  else.  In  fact,  there 
was  hardly  -a  .day  that  I  did  not  picture 
up  a  beautiful  plan  of  campaign,  pick 
out  five  or  ten  men  whom  I  was  sure  I 
could  close;  s-o  my  mental  attitude  in 
respect  to  the  business,  or  desire  for 
t'he  business,  was  all  right,  but  there 
was  a  missing  link  between  my  busi¬ 
ness  ambitions  and  my  execution  of 
those  -ambitions.  I  did  not  put  into 
execution  my  plans. 

.  The  thing  for  me  to  do,  therefore,  was 
to  find  the  missing  link,  to  force  myself 
to  execute  some  of  the  theories  that  I 
dreamed  of,  so  one  'Saturday  afternoon 
I  decided  to  fight  this  proposition  out 
with  myself. 

Figuratively  speaking,  I  sat  myself  in 
a  chair  in  front  of  myself,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  a  fall  out  of  myself  by 
a  process  of  -self-analysis,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  how  badly  it  hurt. 

I  said: 

You  are  an  ordinary  man,  mentally, 
physically  and  so  on?  Yes. 

Ambitious?  Yes. 

Have  -a  certain  amount  of  pride  in 


your  standing  in  the  neighborhood? 
Yes. 

Are  conceited  enough  to  want  to 
stand  as  well  a-s  the  other  salesmen  in 
your  business?  Yes. 

Well,  you  seem  to  be  a  regular  man. 
Have  the  same  ambitions  and  desires  of 
other  men.  Now,  the  question  is,  do 
you,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  stack  up 
as  well  as  other  men  in  your  office? 
No. 

Why?  Isn’t  it  because  you  have  been 
drifting  more  or  less,  picking  up  what 
you  could,  instead  of  by  strength,  so 
to  speak? 

*  *  * 

A  prospect  in  life  in- 

Sage  Advice  surance  is  any  man  or 
About  woman  who  can  get  and 
Prospects  pay  for  a  life  insurance 
policy.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  prospects;  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  are  the 
doubtful  and  the  hopeful  ones.  These 
two  classes  -are  determined  by  the 
agent’s  method  of  procuring  t'he  pros¬ 
pects.  He  may  -interview  fifty  prospects 
by  one  method  and  secure  only  one  ap¬ 
plication;  whereas,  he  -could  interview 
fifty  prospects  by  another  method  and 
secure  thirty  applications. 

The  number  of  Interviews  and  the 
amount  of  time  and  energy  expended 
may  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the 
results  secured  by  one  method  may  be 
twenty  times  greater  than  -those  se¬ 
cured  by  another  method,  says  the  Con¬ 
servative  Life  o-f  Wheeling.  The  agent 
should  be  resourceful  and  -tactful 
enough  to  know  how  to  use  the  proper 
method  for  obtaining  the  best  possible 
results  from  his  interviews  and  from 
the  time  and  energy  spent. 

By  using  the  same  methods  his  aver¬ 
age  number  o-f  applications  and  inter¬ 
views  would  be  higher  among  the  mar¬ 
ried  men  than  among  -the  single  men; 
also,  he  will  find  the  applications  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  greater  among  prospects 
interviewed  whose  ages  range  from 
twenty-one  to  forty-one.  Prospects  do 
not  know  what  is  best  for  them  to  do; 
if  they  did,  they  would  come  to  the 
agent  for  life  insurance  instead  of  the 
agent  going  to  them.  The  problem  is 
to  get  men  to  do  the  things  they  should 
do.  The  majority  of  them  are  -going 
contrary  tc  their  own  best  interests 
every  day. 

There  are  two  all  important  moments 
in  the  art  of  soliciting.  The  first  is 
the  moment  when  to  approach  the 
prospect,  and  the  second  is  the  moment 
to  secure  the  application.  An  agent’s 
approach  to  a  prospect  is  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  and 
to  get  a  favorable  hearing.  It  is 
not  always  what  a  prospect  says,  but 
it  is  often  what  he  thinks  that  scores 
against  an  agent.  The  moment  the 
agent  comes  into  his  presence  the  pros¬ 
pect  sizes  up  his  dress  -and  manner, 
and  this  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
securing  of  his  application.  The  best 
time  to  present  your  proposition  to  a 
prospect  is  when  his  mind  is  free  and 
undisturbed,  because  to  be  successful 
you  must  have  his  whole  and  undivided 
attention. 


THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 

VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY— is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I8SUES  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  Insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  In  addition  to  first  year's  caci- 
mi salon,  a  renewal  Interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  Its  Home 
Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D„  President 

FINANCE  j  CLARENCE  11.  KELSEY,  Prea.  Title  Guarantee  and  Truat  Co. 

COMMITTEE  1  WILLIAM  IL  PORTER,  Banter  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Prea.  Importer,  and  Trader*  Nat  Bank 
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ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY  AGAINST 

COMPULSORY  INSURANCE 

VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  VALE 

A  Number  of  Interesting  Arguments 
Presented  After  Study  of 
European  System 


Another  means  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  pauper¬ 
ism  is  compulsory  insurance.  This  can 
be  utilized  in  some  measure  for  the  in¬ 
capable  as  well  as  for  the  unfortunate, 
if  they  have  been  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  insurance  funds  before 
they  have  become  incapacitated  for 
work. 

The  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
has  been  more  completely  carried  out 
in  the  German  Empire  than  anywhere 
else.  Small  contributions  are  levied 
from  the  workmen  or  from  their  em¬ 
ployers  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  workman  and  his  family  when 
he  becomes  ill  or  superannuated.  There 
are  many  reformers  who  are  anxious 
that  other  countries  should  follow  the 
example  of  Germany.  But  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to 
pass  judgment  on  its  success.  In  many 
lespects  the  gain  to  the  public  from  a 
system  of  this  kind  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  payments  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  funds  must  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
come  out  of  wages.  Even  though  they 
be  nominally  levied  on  the  employer, 
he  is  compelled  by  competition  with 
ether  employers  who  are  not  subject  to 
this  levy  to  reduce  in  corresponding 
degree  the  wages  which  he  pays.  If 
the  workman  receives  less  wages,  he 
must  either  consume  less  or  save  less. 
Sc  far  as  he  economizes  on  useless 
items  of  consumption  the  insurance 
fund  thus  created  represents  a  posi¬ 
tive  gain  to  the  community,  providing 
for  the  workman’s  support  in  the  future 
without  causing  any  corresponding  gen¬ 
eral  loss  or  burden  in  the  present.  But 
if  he  economizes  on  articles  that  are 
necessary  or  useful  to  his  well-being 
and  that  of  his  family,  he  lessens  his 
own  labor  power  and  that  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  diminishes  rather  than  in¬ 
creases  the  general  ability  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  maintaining  the  necessary 
burdens  of  poor-relief.  If,  finally,  he 
makes  these  payments  out  of  money 
that  he  otherwise  would  have  saved,  he 
transfers  the  provision  for  his  support 
fiom  his  own  shoulders  to  that  of  the 
public  organization.  He  becomes  less 
self-supporting,  and  more  dependent  on 
society. 

Opposition  of  Friendly  Societies 

The  opposition  of  friendly  societies  to 
schemes  of  government  insurance  is 
something  quite  rational.  These  socie¬ 
ties  are  in  their  nature  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  voluntary  saving  as  a 
means  of  mutual  insurance.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  uses  compulsory  saving  as  a 
means  to  the  same  end,  it  takes  away 
the  ground  for  the  existence  of  these 
societies  and  substitutes  a  system 
which  secures  the  same  material  re¬ 
sults  to  the  workman,  but  fails  to  se¬ 
cure  the  same  educational  and  moral 
ones.  To  those  who  regard  these  edu¬ 
cational  and  moral  results  as  a  chief 
advantage  in  voluntary  saving,  the 
change  to  a  compulsory  system  looks 
like  a  step  backward. 

There  is  also  a  positive  danger  that 
the  amount  of  accident  and  sickness 
may  increase  under  the  operation  of 
compulsory  insurance.  The  accident 
insurance  law,  in  its  early  application 
te  the  German  railroad  service,  had  a 
distinct  effect  of  this  kind.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  disabling  accidents  was  in¬ 
creased.  The  individual,  being  freed 
from  responsibility  for  his  own  loss  of 
time,  put  himself  in  a  position  where 
more  aggregate  time  was  lost.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  increased  carelessness 
or  to  slackness  in  returning  to  work  Is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  slight  con¬ 
sequence.  In  either  event,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  individual  responsibility  and  as¬ 
sumption  of  such  responsibility  by  pub¬ 
lic  organizations  lessened  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  continuous  work  and  to  the 
care  which  makes  such  continuous 


work  possible.  In  factory  insuranco 
this  difficulty  can  perhaps  be  avoided 
by  localizing  its  management  in  such  a 
way  that  the  people  who  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  unnecessary  accidents  can 
see  them  and  guard  against  their  re¬ 
currence.  Accident  insurance  works 
much  better  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
locally  administered,  than  in  Austria, 
where  it  is  a  national  matter. 

Blinds  Public  Opinion 
Finally,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
apparent  advantages  of  an  insurance 
system  of  this  kind  may  blind  public 
opinion  to  the  more  real  advantages  of 
better  forms  of  insurance.  A  certain 
section  of  the  public  is  so  dazzled  by 
the  prospect  of  pensions  that  it  over¬ 
looks  the  true  ground  on  which  pen¬ 
sions  are  justified.  It  comes  to  regard 
the  pension  as  an  end  in  itself  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  gen¬ 
eral  funds  of  the  government  of  a  bur¬ 
den.  Schemes  are  already  proposed  in 
England  for  giving  a  pension  to  every 
one  above  a  certain  age,  independent  of 
any  contribution  which  he  may  have 
made.  People  are  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  a  pension  and  with  the 
difficulties  of  every  special  system  of 
contribution  for  securing  it.  They 
therefore  propose  to  transfer  the  bur¬ 
den  of  such  payments  to  the  general  tax 
account.  They  do  not  see  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  arguments  for  pensions 
are  based  upon  their  usefulness  in  light¬ 
ening  the  claims  upon  this  general  ac¬ 
count,  and  that  a  system  which  in¬ 
creases  these  claims  undermines  the 
very  grounds  on  which  it  is  advocated. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  total 
amount  of  these  claims  is  not  really 
much  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a 
liberal  pension  policy:  because,  pen¬ 
sions  or  no  pensions,  society  must  in 
the  last  resort  support  the  aged  who 
Lave  worked  out  their  usefulness,  and 
no  harm  can  be  done  by  recognizing  as 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
what  society  already  recognizes  as  a 
duty.  But  this  is  an  unsound  position. 
There  are  certain  things  which  society 
must  do  in  justice  to  itself,  which  it 
cannot  safely  allow  individuals  to  de¬ 
mand  in  justice  to  themselves.  If  you 
give  every  man  a  right  to  a  pension 
when  he  is  incapable  of  self-support, 
you  tacitly  approve  his  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  himself  and  his  children.  That 
the  necessary  degree  of  production  and 
of  economy  by  the  community  as  a 
whole  would  be  maintained  if  such  a 
point  of  view  were  adopted,  seems 
highly  improbable.  We  need  measures 
which  shall  increase  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  rather  than  diminish  it;  meas¬ 
ures  which  shall  give  us  more  self 
reliance  and  less  reliance  on  society 
as  a  whole.  We  cannot  afford  to  coun¬ 
tenance  a  system  of  morals  or  law 
which  justifies  the  individual  in  look¬ 
ing  to  the  community  rather  than  to 
himself  for  support  in  age  or  infirmity. 


THE 


DINNER  TO  J.  L.  WAY 

Vice-President  John  L.  Way,  of  the 
Travelers,  was  given  a  complimentary 
dinner  by  the  local  association  of  Trav¬ 
elers  agents  at  the  Underwriters’  Club 
of  New  York  on  Wednesday.  The 
main  topic  of  discussion  at  the  dinner 
was  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
$100, (M>0  club  in  the  city  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  become  affiliated  with 
similar  Travelers  clubs  in  other  cities. 
Mr.  Way  spoke  in  favor  of  the  club. 
It  was  voted  that  the  club  should  be 
formed  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  forwarded  to  Hartford. 


EARNS  ALL  BUT  $250,000  SURPLUS 

According  to  a  statement  of  its  con¬ 
dition  as  of  April  30,  the  National 
Surety  Company  has  total  admitted  as¬ 
sets  of  $7,575,745.  The  net  surplus  of 
the  Company  is  $1,810,269.  The  en¬ 
tire  surplus,  with  the  exception  of 
$250,000,  has  been  earned. 


TWENTY  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Minneapolis,  reports  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent,  on  new  business 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1915,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  and  an  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
on  new  business  for  the  month  of  April. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

]  Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

Tbe  Company  By  the  People 

i  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force . 99,256,016.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OP  THE 


COMRC 

OF  ©OSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Spectator  Company 
several  valuable  charts.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Pocket  Register  of  Life  As¬ 
sociations  for  1915,  showing  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  business  of  Life  Insurance 
Associations,  embracing  stipulated  pre¬ 
mium,  Assessment  and  Fraternal  In¬ 
surance;  the  Handy  Chart  of  Casu¬ 
alty,  Surety  and  Miscellaneous  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  giving  1914  figures; 
the  Life  Insurance  Policyholders’  In¬ 
dex,  showing  condition  and  standing  of 
American  and  Canadian  Life  Insurance 


Companies  for  Five  Years,  ending 
January  1,  1915. 

From  the  Fraternal  Monitor,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
has  received  the  1915  Edition  of  “Sta¬ 
tistics  of  Fraternal  Societies,’’  a  store¬ 
house  of  information,  comprising  248 
pages. 

From  the  Fraternal  Monitor  there 
has  also  been  received  a  copy  of  the 
1915  Edition  of  The  Consolidated 
Chart  of  Insurance  Organizations.  This 
contains  detailed  information  concern¬ 
ing  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  and 
assessment  associations. 
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IS  INSURANCE  COMMERCE? 

The  old  question  of  whether  insur¬ 
ance  is  commerce  has  again  been  resur¬ 
rected  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
in  the  case  of  Thames  &  Mersey  Ma¬ 
rine  Insurance  Company  vs.  the  United 
States,  an  action  to  recover  moneys 
paid  for  stamp  tax  imposed  under  the 
war  revenue  act  of  June  13,  1898.  In 
discussing  this  decision,  Darwin  P. 
Kingsley,  president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Sun  this  week: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir:  On 
April  5  last  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  decision 
which  is  likely  to  have  far  reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  business,  and  especially  on  in¬ 
surance  of  all  kinds. 

Since  the  case  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia 
was  decided  in  1868  the  Supreme  Court 
has  maintained  that  the  business  of  in¬ 
surance  is  not  commerce,  that  the  con¬ 
tract  of  insurance  is  not  an  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  commerce,  that  the  making  of 
such  a  contract  is  a  mere  incident  of 
commercial  intercourse. 

In  the  case  of  Thames  and  Mersey 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  Limited, 
Plaintiff  in  Error  vs.  United  States, 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  the 
court,  goes  far  toward  reversing  this 
doctrine.  The  Thames  and  Mersey 
Marine  Insurance  Company  sued  for  the 
recovery  of  moneys  paid  for  stamp  tax 
imposed  under  the  war  revenue  act  of 
June  13,  1898.  These  taxes  were  lev¬ 
ied  upon  policies  insuring  cargoes 
against  the  risk  incident  to  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
ports.  The  tax  is  declared  invalid  not 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  as  in  violation  of  Section 
9,  Article  I,  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  prohibits  any  duty  or  tax  on  arti¬ 
cles  exported  from  any  State.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  however,  on  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  this  tax  to  be  in¬ 
valid  is  that  marine  insurance  is  so  in¬ 
timate  a  part  of  the  process  of  exporta¬ 
tion  that  the  stamp  tax  becomes  a  tax 
on  exports.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  said: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  insurance  during 
the  voyage  is,  by  virtue  of  the  demands  of 
commerce,  an  integral  part  of  the  exportation, 
the  business  of  the  world  is  conducted  upon 
this  basis. 

He  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  action  of 
Congress  in  establishing  a  war  risk  in¬ 
surance  bureau  in  order  to  protect  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  burden  of  excessive 
rates.  H'e  then  adds: 

The  rise  in  rates  for  insurance  as  immedi¬ 
ately  affects  exporting  as  an  increase  in 


freight  rates,  and  the  taxation  of  policies  in¬ 
suring  cargoes  during  their  transit  to  foreign 
ports  is  as  much  a  burden  on  exporting  as 
if  it  were  laid  on  the  charter  parties,  the 
bills  of  lading,  or  the  goods  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  Hooper  vs.  California, 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  vs.  Virginia  was  sustained,  de¬ 
cided  January  7,  1895,  Mr.  Justice  White 
(now  Chief  Justice  White)  said: 

The  making  of  such  a  contract  is  a  mere  in¬ 
cident  of  commercial  intercourse  [he  was  deal¬ 
ing  here  with  a  marine  insurance  policy]  and 
in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
between  insurance  against  fire  and  insurance 
against  “the  perils  of  the  sea.” 

The  Justice  was  unquestionably  right 
when  he  said  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  insurance  against 
fire  and  insurance  against  the  perils  of 
the  sea.  But  if  the  Supreme  Court  is 
hereafter  to  follow  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  its  decision  of  April  5,  1915, 
there  is  large  hope  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  declaring  insurance  to  be 
commerce  may  before  long  be  rendered 
unnecessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana, 
decide  1  only  about  two  years  ago,  the 
whole  question  of  whether  insurance  as 
such,  and  no  particular  branch  of  it, 
was  commerce  was  presented  to  the 
court;  ana  while  the  majority  decision 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of 
Paul  vs.  Virginia  two  Justices  dissented, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Justice  Hughes. 

D.  P.  KINGSLEY. 

New  York,  May  11. 

Among  life  insurance  men  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  is  regarded  as  the  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  this  subject,  and  his  letter  will 
prove  of  interest  to  all  underwriters. 


SELF  INSURANCE 


Pennsylvania  House  Passes  Hoke  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill — Sinking  Fund  of  $300,000 
Created 


The  Pennsylvania  House,  by  a  vote 
of  168  to  10,  has  passed  the  Hoke 
Senate  Bill,  which  provides  that  the 
State  shall  carry  its  own  insurance. 
The  fund  is  to  be  created  with  the 
$300,000  in  the  sinking  fund  over  the 
amount  of  outstanding  State  debt;  all 
money  now  going  into  the  State  sink¬ 
ing  fund  under  laws;  half  of  State  tax 
or  premiums  of  foreign  life  insurance 
companies;  all  payments  on  account 
of  loss  by  fire;  all  moneys  arriving 
from  cancellation;  and  all  interest  on 
deposits  or  securities  owned  by  the 
fund.  The  fund  is  to  be  $1,000,000, 
and  after  that  time  revenues  are  to 
divert  to  State. 


WHEN  LOSS  IS  PAYABLE 

In  discussing  when  a  loss  is  payable 
in  'New  York  and  when  a  suit  is  sus¬ 
tainable,  Robert  J.  Fox,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  said  recently: 

The  result  from  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  this  State  at  least 
would  seem  to  be: 

(1)  That  the  loss  becomes  payable 
(a)  within  sixty  days  after  notice  and 
the  filing  of  formal  proofs  which  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  if  in  the  meantime  no  appraisal  or 
ascertainment  of  the  loss  be  had.  (b) 
Where  there  has  been  an  award  the 
loss  is  payable  sixty  days  from  the 
making  of  the  award  unless  proofs  of 
loss  were  filed  after  the  making  of  the 
award  when  the  loss  will  not  then  be 
payable  until  sixty  days  from  such  fil¬ 
ing.  (c)  If  the  loss  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  insured  and 
the  company,  it  will  be  payable  sixty 
days  from  said  determination  unless 
proofs  of  loss  were  filed  subsequent  to 
that  time  in  which  case  it  would  not 
become  payable  until  sixty  days  from 
the  time  of  filing. 

(2)  That  suit  is  sustainable  only 
after  the  loss  becomes  payable  and 
the  insured  has  fully  complied  with 
such  requirements  as  have  been  de¬ 
manded  within  a  reasonable  time.  If 
therefore  the  time  limited  has  passed 
and  the  loss  becomes  payable  the  in¬ 
sured  upon  complying  with  the  require¬ 
ments  could  sue  immediately. 


PEREZ  HUFF 


Perez  Huff,  whose  appointment  as 
general  agent  of  the  Travelers  in  Ne«* 
York  City,  was  announced  in  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  last  week,  is  regarded 
by  insurance  men  as  an  underwriter  as 
well  as  a  producer,  and  has  always  been 
a  close  student  of  the  business.  He 
sizes  up  a  client  from  the  economic 
and  medical  as  well  as  the  insurance 
standpoint.  Many  men  in  poor  health 
have  received  valuable  advice  from  Mr. 
Huff  about  their  mode  of  living,  result¬ 
ing  in  their  making  changes  of  habit  in 
work,  in  diet  or  in  location,  taking  them 
out  of  the  impaired  class  and  greatly 
improving  them  as  insurance  risks.  He 
has  never  permitted  men  to  over-insure 
with  him,  and  he  has  always  been  in 
complete  possession  of  facts  about  a 
prospect  before  asking  him  to  sign  an 
application.  While  closely  affiliated 
w‘th  one  particular  company,  he  has 
always  had  affiliations  with  others, 
necessary  because  of  the  large  volume 
of  business  that  he  writes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  year  he  wrote  more  than 
$2,000,000.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  appreciating  the  possibilities  of  part¬ 
nership  and  corporation  insurance. 
Even  when  the  general  run  of  the  in¬ 
surance  business  was  dull  he  was  able 
to  interest  men  in  the  business  district 
in  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  con¬ 
cerns  through  business  insurance. 

Mr.  Huff  is  rounding  out  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  life  insurance  salesman¬ 
ship.  He  really  began  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  the 
Penn  Mutual.  He  became  a  special 
agent  and  superintendent  of  agencies 
for  Florida.  Like  George  W.  Perkins 
he  was  a  general  agent  at  twenty-one. 
This  was  with  the  Home  Life  of  New 
York,  with  which  company  he  broke 
records  as  a  producer,  causing  his 
transfer  to  the  larger  New  York  field 
where  he  was  a  supervisor  of  organized 
territory.  Later  he  returned  to  Florida, 
this  time  with  the  Equitable,  acting  as 
general  agent  until  1899,  when  he  re¬ 
entered  the  New  York  field, 

A  year  there  and  he  formed  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Northwestern,  being  the 
only  representative  of  the  New  York 
agency  who  was  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  insurance.  After  seven  years  with 
the  Northwestern  he  went  with  me 
Union  Central  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  America.  He  was 
made  agency  director,  later  associate 
manager  and  next  a  general  agent. 

Mr.  Huff  is  also  president  of  Waeh- 
enheim  &  Huff,  Inc.,  general  insurance 
brokers.  His  offices  at  84  William 
street,  New  York,  are  to  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  A  large  number  of  agents  will 
be  added.  A  school  will  be  maintained 
for  their  instruction  in  all  lines  of  in¬ 
surance. 


Charles  Hoyt  Smith,  special  agent 
of  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  in 
Western  New  York,  is  a  Columbia 
man  and  a  member  of  the  Varsity 
crew.  He  began  in  the  suburban  field 
and  then  was  transferred  to  Albany. 
He  is  not  only  papular  with  local  agents 
but  with  the  specials  as  well.  He  is 
somewhat  under  7  feet  in  height,  has 
the  shoulders  of  a  football  player  and 
the  head  of  a  very  good  underwriter. 

*  *  • 

Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  president 

o:  the  Mutual  Benefit,  is  president  of 
the  Newark  Music  Festival  Associa¬ 

tion,  which  recently  held  a  festival  in 
Newark  at  which  Gadski,  Witherspoon, 
Matzenauer,  Kreisler  and  other  artists 
appeared  with  great  success. 

*  *  * 

H.  A.  Logue,  of  Logue  Bros.  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Logue,  left  the  “Smoky  City”  for  San 
Francisco  in  an  automobile  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  Mr.  Logue  plans  to  make 
the  journey  in  easy  stages,  stopping  off 
at  various  points  of  interest  en  route 
He  expects  to  return  to  Pittsburgh 
sometime  in  September.  This  trip 
should  prove  beneficial  to  Mr.  Logue,  as 
in  recent  years  he  has  not  possessed 
robust  health. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Darlington,  who  died  in 
New  York  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years  on  Tuesday,  was  an  appraiser  of 
machinery  losses  for  fire  insurance 
companies  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
*  *  * 

Cyrus  B.  Brown,  until  recently  secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  ex-officio  insurance 
commissioner  of  Alabama,  is  now  one 
of  the  Germania  Life’s  new  managers. 
He  has  headquarters  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  Harry  O.  Snyder,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Denver,  Colo.,  agency 
of  tht  Mutual  Life  as  superintendent  of 
agents,  has  joined  the  Germania’s 
forces  as  its  new  general  manager  at 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Oehmler,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  past  has  been  the 
company’s  manager  at  that  city,  will 
continue  to  represent  it  there  in  that 
capacity.  Oscar  Beilstein  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agency  cashier. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Andrews,  of  Newport 
News,  Va„  a  member  of  the  Equita¬ 
ble's  Norfolk  Agency,  is  the  first  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Equitable  Correspondence 
School  to  get  a  diploma.  The  Society 
is  making  experts  of  its  agents.  The 
course  is  in  three  preliminary  lessons, 
which  may  be  taken  by  outsiders;  and 
twenty-seven  regular  lessons,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  representatives  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 


ENTERS  PENNSYLVANIA 


Reliance  Marine  of  Liverpool  Appoints 
Logue  Bros.  &  Co.  General  Agents 
Western  Pennsylvania 


The  Reliance  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Liverpool,  England,  has  been 
licensed  to  transact  business  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  has  appointed  Logue 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
General  Agents  for  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  lor  automobile  lines. 

The  United  States  Branch  of  the  Re¬ 
liance  Marine  had  resources  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1913,  as  follows: 


Deposit  capital  . $200,900.00 

Assets  .  344,899.00 

Surplus  to  policyhol’s. . .  270,395.00 


The  Reliance  entered  the  Unitea 
States  in  1890.  W.  H.  L.  Simpson  is 
the  United  States  Manager,  with  head¬ 
quarters  ii:  New  York  City. 


HOSE  COUPLING  REGULATIONS 

The  United  States  Government  has 
sent  out  some  model  specifications 
covering  hose  couplings.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  distributed  information  of 
this  character. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


IN  WASHINGTON  ON  JUNE 


MEETING  OF  FIRST  NATIONAL  r  quoting  the  outside  estimate  figure 

-  tor  losses  unadjusted.  There  will 

10  &  material  reduction,  but  we  would 

rather  give  the  gross  estimate  than  the 
amount  paid  and  thus  amply  t«xke  care 
of  any  contingent  liability.  We  may 
also  add  that  January,  February  and 
March  are  usually  the  most  severe 
months  for  a  fire  insurance  company, 
and  our  gross  figure  as  stated  is  below 
the  average  of  other  companies  for  this 
period. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  be  too  opti¬ 
mistic,  we  believe  we  are  nearing  the 
time  when  a  dividend  may  he  declared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Company’s  condi¬ 
tion  warrants  this  matter  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  stockholders.” 


President  Wynne  Pleased  With  Last 
Nine  Months’  Showing — Western 
Field  Force  Change 

The  annual  stockholders’  meeting  or 
the  First  National  Fire  will  be  held  at 
noon,  June  10.  Underwriting  Manager 
John  E.  Smith  left  this  week  for  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis.  While  away  he  will  reorganize 
the  Western  field  force. 

President  Robert  J.  Wynne  has  sent  a 
letter  to  stockholders  about  the  annual 
meeting,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  are  proud  of  the  record  which 
has  been  made  during  the  past  nine 
months  with  the  assistance  and  earnest 
support  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  se¬ 
lected  from  among  the  stockholders  aL 
large.  As  President  of  the  Company,  I 
congratulate  the  stockholders  upon  hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  services  of  these  men 
who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  with  ability  and  integrity. 
Acting  in  full  co-operation  with  the  Man 
aging  Underwriter,  their  intelligent  and' 
businesslike  methods  have  brought 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Company 
in  the  acceptance  of  our  policies  by  the 
banks,  trust  and  mortgage  corporations 
and  iargj  life  insurance  companies 
which  had  placed  the  company,  while 
under  the  old  management,  on  their  non- 
accep table  list.  Confidence  in  us  has 
been  established  in  the  insurance  frater¬ 
nity.  Some  of  the  best  insurance  men 
are  now  making  application  for  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  First  National  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

“Among  the  other  results  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  past  nine  months,  de¬ 
spite  the  adverse  conditions  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Board  when  elected,  are 
the  foilowmg: 

1.  A  complete  separation  of  the 
First  National  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  Commercial  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  which  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

2.  Cancellation  of  contracts  giv¬ 
ing  Robert  R.  Tuttle,  President  of 
the  Commercial,  control  over  the 
underwriting. 

3.  Employment  of  an  experienced 
and  con  petent  salaried  underwriter 
who  receives  no  commission  on  the 
amount  of  business  written. 

4.  Accurate  quarterly  reports 
made  to  the  stockholders  and  full 
information  furnished  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance. 

5.  Reduction  in  fees  and  salaries 
paid  officers,  $25,000. 

6.  Reduction  in  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  25.6  per  cent. 

7.  Reduction  in  losses,  11.5  per 
cent. 

8.  Increase  in  amount  of  pre¬ 
miums  written,  110  per  cent. 

“You  will  note  from  the  statement 

a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  as¬ 
sets  and  surplus.  Immediately  after 
June  30th,  1914,  owing  to  the  revalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Building,  the  as¬ 
sets  dropped  to  $1,556,000  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  $424,240.86.  On  March  31st, 
1915,  our  assets  had  increased  to  $1,742,- 
376.14  and  the  surplus  to  $455,460.45. 
This  increase  in  the  assets  and  surplus 
is  caused  largely  by  the  profit  on  the 
purchase  of  the  one-half  interest  of 
the  Commercial  in  the  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  and  this  transaction  likewise  helped 
us  to  transfer  to  the  re-insurance  re¬ 
serve  during  the  past  nine  months, 
-$88,831.  The  reserve  on  June  30th  1914 
amounted  to  $203,091.15.  The  reserve 
on  March  31st,  1915,  amounted  to 

$291,922.29. 

“Our  losses  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  calendar  year  figure  55.2  per 
cent.  These  are  the  gross  incurred 
losses  or  the  maximum  amount  for 
which  we  are  liable  thereunder  for  the 
period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
paid  losses  were  41  per  cent.,  but  we 


RE-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


First  Month  Returns  Demonstrate 
Success  of  Venture — Seventeen 
Companies  Join 


It  is  reported  that  there  are  now  sev¬ 
enteen  companies  in  the  new  re-insur- 
anee  bureau,  and  that  the  bureau  is 
considering  the  application  of  several 
large  companies  to  join. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  bureau  s 
premiums  may  be  half  a  million  a  year. 

Among  the  strict  first  cession  com¬ 
panies  whj  are  members  are  the  West¬ 
chester,  Agricultural,  Glens  Falls, 
Royal  Exchange  and  American  of  New¬ 
ark.  Both  the  Hartford  and  Phoenix  of 
Hartford  belong.  in  New  York  City 
nothing  is  taken  between  Forty-second 
street  and  the  Battery. 


When 
Agents 
provide  pa-1 
Irons  with  pol-1 
icies  of  a  Comp-J 
any  which  has  pro-^ 
ven  its  good  name  its\ 
first  consideration,  they’ 
have  acquitted  themselves ; 
of  responsibility  intrusted  to' 
them  by  an  assured.  Such  a  , 

Company  must  have  a  clear  record 
for  paying  both  routine  losses  and' 
conflagration  claims.  Must  have  am-\ 
pie  capital,  resources,  reserves— a  proper 
distribution  of  liability.  Officials  who  are' 

,  capable— strong  directorate.  Past  perform-  , 

,  ances,  not  future  promises,  constitute  its  appeal 
r  f°r  public  favor.  Equitable  always,  yet  loyal  to 
r  its  own  interests  in  behalf  of  its  self-respect. '  These 
,  are  Qualities  which  apply  to  the  National  Union  as  a 
.  matter  of  course.  As  to  its  service  and  facilities  nat- 
r  tonally  renowned,  you  are.  no  doubt,  already  familiar.  It 
represents  the  sum  total  of  fire,  insurance  desirability.  When 
/you  write  NATIONAL  UNION  policies  you  sell  PARAMOUNT 
POLICIES  and  in  protecting  your  patrons  you  protect  yourself. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Queens,  Long  Island,  is  renewing  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  lower  insurance  rates. 
The  chamber  declares  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in 
Long  Island  City  fire  protection. 


PARAMOUNT  POLICIES 


Queen 

Ins.  Co.  of  America. 

NEW  YORK.  _ _ 


SCENE  AT  A  FIRE  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1730. 


( From  an  old  print ) 
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A  LARGE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  1891) 

Correspondence  Regarding  Risks  and  Agencies  Solicited 

r->  STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 


Qu 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 

84  William  Street,  New  York 


Total  Assets . $10,187,030.04 

Liabilities  .  6,165,587.85 

Net  Surplus .  4,021,442.19 

Net  Surplus  to  Policyholders .  5,021,442.19 
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COLD  STORAGE  WAREHOUSES 

KNOWN  CAUSES  OF  FIRES 

Large  Percentage  of  Boiler  Fires  Avoid¬ 
able — Boston  Architect  on  School 
Construction 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports 
read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Manu¬ 
facturing  Risks  and  Special  Hazards, 
dealing  with  cold  storage  warehouses. 

A  summary  of  the  fire  record  of  cold 
storage  warehouses  collected  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
is  given  herewith.  This  interesting 
record  shows  the  relative  danger  of 
the  several  features  and  forms  the 
basis  of  our  suggestions. 

Location  of  Fires  (Where  Starting) 

Per  Ct. 

Storage  sections  . . . .  •  •  25.0 

Engine  room  and  refrigerating 

apparatus  . 

Boiler  rooms  . .  f"-” 

Receiving  and  shipping  rooms....  12.5 

Outside  (exposure,  etc.) .  12.5 

No  data  . 

100.0 

Note  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
fires  started  in  cold  storage  rooms,  a 
place  often  considered  safe  from  fire. 
The  suggestions  herein  offered  for  iso¬ 
lating  these  rooms  for  storage  uses 
only,  if  adopted,  will  lessen  this  high 
percentage  materially.  The  presence 
of  motors  and  other  power  apparatus, 
of  smoking,  and  the  use  of  the  rooms 
for  other  than  storage  purposes,  are 
factors  causing  many  of  the  fires.  Many 
of  them  are  from  unknown  causes. 

The  inaccessibility  of  these  rooms 
and  the  large  values  which  they  con¬ 
tain  result,  usually,  in  very  large  loss¬ 
es.  The  arrangement  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  sections  is  most  import¬ 
ant. 

The  22  per  cent,  starting  in  the  en¬ 
gine  room  and  refrigerating  apparatus 
shows  the  need  of  the  more  careful 
safeguarding  of  the  machinery.  This, 
together  with  the  15  per  cent,  of  fires 
starting  in  the  boiler  rooms,  gives  a 
total  of  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  fires 
originating  in  the  power  plant,  and 
these  are  mostly  from  common  and 
easily  removable  causes. 

Known  Causes  of  Fire 
(The  exact  cause  or  30  per  cent,  of  all 
the  fires  is  unknown.) 

Per  Ct. 

Boiler,  boiler  flue,  etc . 22.0 

Ventilating  fans  . 14-0 

Exposure  . 41.0 

Refrigerating  machinery  . 11-0 

Heating  apparatus  . H-0 

Incendiary  . .  •  • 

Miscellaneous  (sawdust  insulation, 
smoking,  power,  egg  candling 
and  repair  work) . 20.5 

The  large  percentage  of  boiler  fires 
in  this  class  of  property  is  practically 
all  avoidable.  Better  housing  of  the 
boilers,  better  care  of  waste  matter  to 
be  burned  and  better  construction  and 
arrangement  of  breechings,  flues  and 
stacks  will  reduce  the  losses  materi¬ 
ally. 

Ventilating  fans  caused  14  per  cent, 
of  the  fires,  which  emphasizes  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  using  fans  and  forced  air  cir¬ 
culation  systems. 

The  proportion  of  exposure  fires  is 
unusually  high  for  industrial  plants 
and  shows  the  need  of  locating  cold 
storage  plants  in  good  surroundings. 

Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  fires  in  the 
refrigerating  machinery  shows  a  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  department  not  often  ac¬ 
knowledged.  A  number  of  the  fires 
from  uncertain  causes  not  included  in 
this  figure  also  started  in  the  engine 
room. 

Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  fires  occurred 
in  heating  apparatus  due  mostly  to  the 
lack  of  proper  means  for  heating  offi¬ 
ces  and  other  portions  wThich  must  be 
kept  warm.  Only  a  modern  steam  or 


hot  water  heating  system  should  be 
used. 

Causes  of  Unusually  Large  Losses 

Inaccessibility  making  it  difficult  to 
fight  fires  within  the  warehouse  has 
caused  most  of  the  very  large  losses 
in  this  class  of  proporty.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  hereinafter  recommended,  to 
make  it  easy  to  reach  fires  in  the  stor¬ 
age  rooms  without  sacrificing  the  fea¬ 
tures  necessary  to  a  cold  storage  plant. 

Vertical  openings  leading  from  floor 
to  floor  have  permitted  fire  to  spread 
rapidly  with  large  losses  resulting. 

Each  compartment  or  at  least  each 
floor  should  be  a  separate  unit  with  its 
own  refrigerating  coils.  Freezers 
should  not  communicate  with  unpro¬ 
tected  openings  to  other  storerooms. 

Fires  affecting  the  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chinery  have  caused  heavy  consequen¬ 
tial  losses  by  the  spoiling  of  goods  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  shut  down  of  the 
plant. 

School  Houses 

Frank  Irving  Cooper,  Consulting  Ar¬ 
chitect  of  Boston,  made  the  following 
points  in  a  talk  on  schoolliouse  con¬ 
struction: 

Statistics  show  that  a  building  used 
in  connection  with  school  purposes 
burns  up  every  twenty-four  hours. 

In  1910  only  two  States,  Ohio  and 
Connecticut,  had  any  regulation  on  fire 
proof  construction  of  school  houses, 
and  only  one  State,  Massachusetts, 
considered  fire  retarding  construction. 

In  1915  twenty-seven  States  have 
regulations  of  some  sort  bearing  on 
school  house  construction. 

Eight  States  require  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers,  six  States  believe  in  stand  pipe 
(though  there  is  a  question  about  pro¬ 
viding  hose),  and  one  State  requires 
sprinklers  under  certain  conditions. 

The  town  jail  is  usually  a  safer 
building  than  the  town  school  house. 

Yet  safe  school  buildings  sanely  de¬ 
signed  can  be  constructed  for  almost 
the  same  money  as  the  old  style  fire 
trap. 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD 


And  R.  S.  Paviour  &  Son,  Rochester, 
Have  Represented  Phoenix,  Eng¬ 
land,  for  Thirty-Six  Years 


R.  S.  Paviour  &  Son,  of  Rochester, 
has  issued  a  booklet,  written  by  E.  A. 
Paviour,  called  “Tested  By  Fire,”  and 
containing  interesting  facts  about 
great  fires  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  companies  have  met  their 
obligations.  This  business  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1870  by  Joseph  B.  Ward;  in 
1872  the  firm  became  Ward  &  Clark; 
in  1881  Clark  &  Paviour;  in  1891 
Robert  S.  Paviour,  and  in  1915  R.  S. 
Paviour  &  Son. 

The  office  has  represented  the 
Phoenix  of  London  for  thirty-six 
years;  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford  for 
twenty-six  years;  the  Atlas  for  twenty 
years.  In  discussing  two  of  its  com¬ 
panies  it  says: 

“Over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
the  Phoenix,  of  England,  maintained 
its  own  fire  wagons  for  fighting  flames 
in  London.  It  began  paying  losses  in 
1782  in  the  Old  Country  and  was  the 
first  English  company  to  enter  the 
United  States.  As  early  as  1807  it  sus¬ 
tained  losses  of  $1,000,000  in  St. 
Thomas  and  in  1842  in  the  great  fire 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  it  lost  the  then 
unprecedented  sum  of  $1,080,000.  In 
San  Francisco  the  Phoenix  paid  $4,- 
370,000  from  its  London  office  without 
touching  United  States  assets. 

“The  Atlas,  of  London,  has  the  same 
fascinating  history  which  dates  back 
to  Cheapside  in  1808.  Six  weeks  after 
the  founding  of  the  company  the  Atlas 
paid  its  first  loss  in  full  and  in  the 
past  one  hundred  and  seven  years  has 
stood  up  unscathed  through  every 
great  conflagration  in  the  world.  Its 
San  Francisco  loss  was  $4,650,591.  The 
Atlas  wrote  its  first  policy  when  the 
nation  was  in  the  throes  of  its  great 
struggle  against  Bonaparte,  and  when 
incendiaries  were  hanged.” 


A  reputable,  well  established  and  equipped  General 
Agency  desires  additional  underwriting  facilities  for 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Address  “GENERAL  AGENCY” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  New  York  City 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

En,ered iU866d Sta,es  Insurance  Co, 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


:6i5  California  SL 
DENVER 


314  Superior  SL 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  SL 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  SL 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


May  14,  1916 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSN. 

PERSONAL  LIABILITY  FOR  FIRE 

Objections  to  New  Laws  Will  Be  Easily 
Overcome — Answer  Criticisms  of 
Lumber  Men 
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The  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  are  always 
of  interest  because  they  show  the  lat¬ 
est  phases  of  the  campaign  against  fire 
waste,  present  new  regulations  to  guard 
against  Are,  and  bring  out  evidences  of 
further  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  leaders  in  the  great 
industries.  The  nineteenth  annual 
meeting,  in  session  this  week  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Astor,  is  particularly  worth  study¬ 
ing  because  of  the  campaign  that  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  fixing 
and  punishing  responsibility  for  fire, 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
“clean-up”  movement. 

The  sessions  were  attended  by  many 
of  the  leading  rating  experts  of  the 
country;  by  heads  of  improved  risk 
departments  of  the  companies;  by  sev¬ 
eral  fire  chiefs;  by  representatives  of 
organizations  in  many  industries.  Com¬ 
missioner  Young,  of  North  Carolina, 
represented  the  insurance  departments. 

Progress  in  Personal  Liability 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Public  Information, 
told  how  the  personal  liability  laws 
were  being  received. 

This  committee  undertook  during  the 
year  an  educational  campaign  by  the 
introduction  in  a  number  of  state  legis¬ 
latures  of  a  bill  to  fix  personal  liabilit> 
for  damage  by  fires  due  to  carelessness 
or  neglect.  This  bill  was  purposely  a 
radical  bill,  intended  to  attract  public 
attention  to  the  principle  involved.  The 
most  that  was  hoped  for  was  that 
the  bill  might  be  favorably  reported  to 
the  legislature  of  some  progressive 
state  by  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
committee,  and  a  foothold  thus  gained 
for  future  effort.  An  edition  of  ten 
thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  arguments  for  the  bill  was  prepared 
by  the  committee  and  widely  circulated 
in  the  states  in  which  the  legislation 
was  attempted.  The  Chairman  of  the 
committee  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  person¬ 
ally  visiting  the  states  in  which  it  was 
presented,  and  returning  where  practi¬ 
cable  to  argue  its  merits  before  the 
committees  of  the  legislatures  to  which 
it  had  been  referred.  Beside  that  of 
the  railroad  lobbyists,  very  little  hos¬ 
tility  was  manifested  toward  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  bill.  Many  influ¬ 
ential  newspapers  commented  favor¬ 
ably  upon  the  idea,  a  number  express¬ 
ing  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  bill 
as  drafted.  'In  the  legislatures  the  op¬ 
position  was  confined  to  criticisms  of 
the  bill  as  presented,  and  willingness 
was  generally  shown  to  consider  modi¬ 
fied  forms  of  it. 

Clause  Too  Severe 

The  clause  embodying  the  law  of  evi¬ 
dence  putting  the  burden  of  proof  upou 
the  offender  was  generally  thought  too 
severe.  It  was  argued  by  some  that 


the  term  “carelessness”  in  such  a  bill 
should  be  specifically  defined.  Others 
believed  that  a  limit  of  liability  to  the 
damaged  neighbor  should  be  set.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  interesting  objections  were 
made  according  to  the  information,  in¬ 
telligence  or  prejudices  of  the  legis¬ 
lator. 

The  sum  of  the  committee’s  experi¬ 
ences  derived  from  this  experiment  for¬ 
tifies  the  belief  that  a  bill  which  as¬ 
sesses  upon  the  offender  the  cost  of 
the  services  of  the  fire  department  in 
extinguishing  a  fire  resulting  from  non- 
compliance  with  law,  ordinance,  or  fire 
prevention  order,  will  not  meet  with 
serious  opposition  in  most  of  the  states. 
Under  the  common  law  a  man  is  al¬ 
ready  liable  for  damage  resulting  from 
his  carelessness.  The  committee  was 
aware  of  (his  fact,  but  in  putting  for¬ 
ward  a  bill  designed  for  educational 
purposes  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  in¬ 
clude  this  feature,  that  it  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  emphasized  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  well-known  principle  to  fire 
losses  be  definitely  helped.  Within  the 
month  such  a  suit  has  been  brought  in 
th'-  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  legislature 
of  which  the  association’s  bill  was  de¬ 
feated,  with,  however,  eight  favorable 
^otes  in  the  Senate. 

Question  of  Over-Insurance 
Another  interesting  question  dis¬ 
cussed  was  that  of  over-insurance. 
This  was  brought  up  by  Chief  Trem¬ 
blay,  of  the  Montreal  Fire  Department. 
He  thought  if  the  insurance  companies 
were  more  careful  of  the  amount  they 
took  on  a  risk  they  would  reduce  the 
moral  hazard.  He  told  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  his  department  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  made  by  Joe  Johnson, 
when  the  latter  was  Fire  Commissioner 
of  New  York,  and  looking  for  sensa¬ 
tions.  Ha  declared  that  a  member  of 
his  department,  having  not  more  than 
$500  furniture  had  little  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  $7,500  insurance  placed.  He  also 
recited  an  incident  in  the  Montreal 
courts  where  a  man,  having  less  than 
$500  worth  of  furniture,  succeeded  in 
getting  $S9,000  insurance  on  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  which  'later  turned  out  to  be  bo¬ 
gus.  He  made  a  claim  of  $55,000,  and 
the  court  allowed  him  $2,500. 

He  said  he  had  discussed  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  George  H.  Turton,  Australia, 
manager  of  the  Royal,  when  the 
latter  was  in  Montreal  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  latter  advised  him  that  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  policy  is  not  issued  unless  the 
companies  are  convinced  there  is  value 
enough  to  warrant  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  asked. 

A  representative  of  the  oil  industry 
told  the  engineers  present  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  oil  fields  in  Mexico,  which  he 
predicted  would  soon  become  the 
world’s  great  oil  center.  He  narrated 
several  stories  about  crude  oil  and 
suggested  that  a  committee  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  make  a  study  of  this  hazard. 
Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 
The  association  also  received  a  re¬ 
port  about  the  new  Society  Advocating 
Fire  Elimination.  The  first  Chapter  is 
in  Cleveland;  the  second  is  in  Toledo; 
and  chapters  are  now  being  formed  in 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  new 
model  Cleveland  tenement  house  law, 
and  the  statement  was  made  that 


Cleveland  has  a  conflagration  hazard 
which  must  be  corrected  or  the  com¬ 
panies  may  suffer  a  great  loss  in  that 
city. 

One  suggestion  that  the  Society  Ad¬ 
vocating  Fire  Elimination  is  working 
upon  is  to  do  away  with  painting  the 
exterior  of  houses,  and  to  substitute 
metal  lathe  and  plaster. 

A  fire  chief  from  Lansing,  Mich., 
made  the  statement  during  the  meeting 
that  he  regarded  John  Kenlon,  of  the 
New  York  department,  as  the  greatest 
fire  chief  in  the  country,  and  the  best 
fire  protectionist  living. 

Answers  “Wood  Doesn’t  Burn”  Propa¬ 
ganda 

Because  of  the  recent  attack  by  the 
lumber  interests  on  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  and  the  National  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Association,  the  views  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Robert  D.  Kohn,  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A., 
in  his  annual  address  is  worth  noting. 
He  said: 

“Among  these  protesting  groups 
'here  is  to  be  noted  a  rather  formidable 
group  of  citizens  interested  in  the  sale 
of  wood.  Some  of  the  journals  inter¬ 
ested  in  forestry  products  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  propaganda  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association,  and 
.’ii  a  few  cases  even  misrepresented  it. 
These  particular  representatives  (?)  of 
the  lumber  interests  seem  to  fear  that 
the  work  of  this  Association  may  seri¬ 
ously  affect  their  sales.  That  the  fight 
being  made  is  distinctly  a  selfish,  nar¬ 
row-minded  one  cannot  be  doubted. 
Your  President  has  every  reason  to 
know  from  conferences  with  the  best 
elements  of  those  Interested  in  for¬ 
estry  products  that  the  really  intelli¬ 
gent,  broad-minded  lumbermen  know 
that  no  injustice  will  in  the  long  run  be 
done  to  the  lumber  interests  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  intelligent  policy  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  Through  the  efforts  of  this 
latter  group  of  producers  I  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  speak  before  the 
Forest  Products  Convention  held  in 
Chicago  in  the  month  of  January.  In 
a  brief  address  an  attempt  was  there 
made  to  outline  the  policy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association  to¬ 
ward  every  particular  ‘Interest’  which 
may  come  in  conflict  with  its  propagan¬ 
da.  In  accordance  with  that  policy  l 
urged  upon  the  lumber  men  to  under¬ 
take  a  thorough  scientific  investigation 
of  the  proper  use  of  lumber  in  modern 
buildings.  The  futility  of  any  ‘dog  in 
the  manger’  policy  was  urged  upon 
’hem — a  policy  which  insists  that  wood 
should  not  be  legislated  against  at  all 
and  that  its  use  shall  be  permitted  un¬ 
der  every  and  any  circumstance  in  any 
location.  The  Convention  was  urged  to 
find  out  where  it  would  be  safe  to  use 
wood  and  then  when  that  was  scientifi¬ 
cally  established  insist  on  the  right  to 
use  it.  When  safe  uses  of  their  ma¬ 
terial  had  thus  been  established,  then 
and  then  only  would  they  have  the 
right  to  go  before  legislators  and  plead 
that  unscientific  legislation  against  the 
use  of  wood  be  stopped — that  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  legitimate  and  safe  uses,  and 
that  only  such  uses  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Such  a  policy  it  was  pointed  out 
could  only  be  effective,  however,  if  the 


tion  which  prohibits  the  unscientific 
and  dangerous  uses  of  wood.  In  the 
name  of  this  Association  an  attempt 
was  then  made  to  indicate  the  right  and 
the  wrpng  way  to  ‘boom’  any  material. 
In  a  democracy  the  only  man  who  has 
the  right  to  advise  his  fellow  citizen  is 
the  one  who  speaks  with  knowledge, 
and  not  he  who  urges  a  selfish  interest 
in  some  particular  cause.” 

New  Officers  Elected 
The  new  officers  elected  by  the  N  F 
P.  A.  follow: 

r  President,  Charles  E.  Meek,  New 
York;  first  vice-president,  Louis’  Wied- 
erhold,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  second 
vice-president,  D.  Everett  Waid,  New 
York;  secretary-treasurer,  Franklin  H 
Wentworth,  Boston. 

Executive  Committee  (for  three 
years),  H.  W.  Forster,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  E.  B.  Hatch,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  O. 
Lacount,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  M.  Schoen, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Mason  iR.  Strong,  New 
York.  Chairman  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  New  York. 

Fire  Protection  and  the  Business  Man 
A  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Astor  on 
Wednesday  noon,  the  following  speak¬ 
ers  discussing  “Fire  Protection  and  the 
Business  Man”:  George  McAneny, 

president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
New  York;  Allan  Robinson  and  F.  W. 
Wentworth. 

Resolutions  Adopted 
The  association  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions: 

_  The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation,  assembled  in  New  York  City 
for  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting,  advo 
cates  the  following  measures  in  its 
warfare  against  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  human  lives  and  property  by  fire: — • 

(1)  The  encouragement  of  fire  re¬ 
sistive  building  construction  through 
the  adoption  of  improved  building  codes 
by  all  States,  Cities  and  Towns;  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  such  codes  of  adequate  rule* 
for  exit  facilities  based  on  the  occu¬ 
pancy  for  all  buildings,  and  the  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  although 
fire-resistive  construction  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  it  is  of 
itself  not  sufficient.  The  lesson  of  the 
greatest  factory  fire  of  the  year  is  that 
large  industrial  buildings,  even  if  built 
of  cement  and  steel,  must  be  sub-divid¬ 
ed  by  fire  walls  and  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  stopping  fires  in  their 
incipiency. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  laws  or  ordi¬ 
nances  requiring  the  installation  of  au¬ 
tomatic  sprinkler  systems  as  fire  extin¬ 
guishing  agents  in  all  factories,  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  and  city  blocks. 
The  adoption  of  ordinances  requiring 
the  construction  of  fire  division  walls 
not  only  as  a  property  protection  de¬ 
vice  but  as  providing  the  best  life-sav¬ 
ing  exit  facility. 

(3)  The  establishment  by  law  of  a 
Fire  Marshal  in  every  state,  who  shall 
not  be  a  mere  political  office  holder  but 
a  trained  man  with  trained  assistants 
competent  to  direct  the  work  as  educa¬ 
tor  and  prosecutor. 

(4)  The  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
all  fires  by  public  officials,  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  fixing  personal  lia¬ 
bility  ft>r  damage  resulting  from  fires 
due  to  carelessness  or  neglect. 

(5)  The  consolidation  of  all  legal 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries.” 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

‘Includes  excess  deposit  ol  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST„  CHICAGO. 

We* tern  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


REMINISCENCES  BY  MR.  LOCK 

HOW  HE  ENTERED  BUSINESS 


Father’s  Haystack,  Isle  of  Wight,  Burn¬ 
ed — Went  With  Commercial  Union 
Which  Had  Loss 


Frank  Lock,  United  States  Manager 
of  the  Atlas,  whose  relations  with  New 
Jersey  Are  insurance  agents  are  particu¬ 
larly  cordial,  went  to  Newark  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  told  some  interesting  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  career  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Lock  spent  his  boyhood  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Some  haystacks  caught  fire  on  his 
father’s  property  and  his  brother  went 
to  the  London  office  of  the  Commercial 
Union  to  collect  the  loss.  While  there 
he  said,  “Do  you  need  a  boy?”  having 
his  brother  in  mind. 

As  a  result  of  that  call  Frank  Lock 
went  into  the  foreign  department  of  the 
Commercial  Union,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  worldwide  insurance  affairs. 

Chinese  Appointments 

Spea.king  of  the  conditions  then  he 
said  that  it  took  six  weeks  for  a  letter 
to  reach  China,  postage  being  38  cents. 
Speaking  of  the  appointment  of  agents 
he  said  that  a  company  would  receive 
letters  from  different  parts  of  the  Far 
Bast,  for  instance,  and  would  in  turn 
write  letters  to  merchants  and  others 
to  get  a  line  on  the  applicant.  If  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  appointment  would  he 
made,  a  box  of  supplies  would  be  fitted 
up  and  sent  to  the  new  appointee. 

Mr.  Lock’s  experience  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Union  in  those  days  made  him  feel 
that  a  fire  insurance  man  could  do  no 
wrong.  Not  only  company  officials,  but 
agents  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  com- 
monsense  and  common  honesty.  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
panies  were  given  power  of  attorney 
and  sent  their  business  to  London  to 
be  examined 

Mr.  Lock  spoke  interestingly  of  the 
Fire  Offices  Committee,  popularly  known 
as  the  F.  O.  C. — the  ratemaking  organ¬ 
ization.  Mr.  Lock  said  that  it  is  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand  and  in 
the  old  way,  and  has  never  had  serious 
friction. 

Reads  Forty  Insurance  Papers. 

In  telling  ho^r  he  came  to  America, 
M’\  Lock  said  that  he  was  attracted  by 
an  insurance  ad  which  eventually  led  to 
his  move  to  this  side.  He  has  always 
been  a  Teader  of  the  insurance  papers 
and  at  the  present  time  subscribes  for 
forty  of  them,  and  “I  always  manage  to 
get  through  them,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Lock  came  to  this  country  thirty 
years  ago.  He  told  some  interesting 
stories  about  fires,  one  of  the  best  being 
an  adjustment  in  San  Francisco  of  $123,' 
000  of  insurance  on  a  stock  of  quick¬ 
silver.  Bottles  containing  the  quick¬ 
silver  were  broken.  The  contents 
evaporated.  The  general  adjuster  felt 
that  the  quicksilver  had  sunk  into  the 
ground  and  by  having  an  excavation 
made  he  recovered  $60,000  worth.  Mr. 
Lock  said  this  was  the  cleverest  piece 
of  salvage  work  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

Discussing  modern  conditions,  some 
of  the  points  he  made  were  as  follows: 

There  is  an  impression  prevailing 
among  many  prominent  underwriters 
that  policies  as  printed  should  contain 
no  cancellation  provision.  Before  this 
is  brought  about,  however,  there  must 
be  a  higher  grade  of  underwriting  tal¬ 
ent  among  local  agents. 

Every  succeeding  decade  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance  marks  the  increasing  size  of  the 
large  companies  and  a  diminishing  num¬ 
ber  of  companies.  Age,  resources, 
prestige  and  brains  count.  For  a  man 
of  real  ability  there  are  as  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  fire  insurance  as  ever. 


BROWN  ON  BASIS  RATE 

In  New  Jersey  It’s  40  Per  Cent.  Less 
Than  in  Other  States 


In  discussing  the  basis  rate  for  a 
general  schedule,  Atlee  Brown,  the  New 
Jersey  expert,  said  in  a  recent  talk: 

“As  to  basis  schedules  and  filings  in 
detail,  a  book  might  be  written.  We 
have  given,  what  some  have  considered 
a  fair  explanation  in  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Bergen  County  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Association  of  which  anyone 
may  have  a  copy.  At  this  time  we  will, 
therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
basis  rate  of  the  general  schedule  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  that  there  is  no  combina¬ 
tion  in  making  of  rates  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  fire  insurance  companies.  The  basis 
rate  for  a  general  schedule  could  not 
be  determined  from  any  satisfactory 
scientific  compilation  of  figures  as  be¬ 
ing  indisputable.  We  looked  over  a 
larger  field  than  one  iS'tate,  and  found 
that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  should  know  (the  companies  who 
pay  the  losses),  and  there  are  no  others 
who  have  a  right  to  speak,  have  fixed 
upon  25  cents  with  80  per  cent,  co-in¬ 
surance  clause.  Thus  you  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  schedule  rating 
office  filed  20  cents  flat  and  15  cents 
with  80  per  cent,  co-insurance  c-  ause  as 
the  basis  rate  for  a  general  schedule, 
much  less  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  State.  If  anyone  insinuates  that 
there  is  a  combination  or  some  con¬ 
certed  action  of  insurance  companies  in 
New  Jersey  in  reference  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  insurance  rates,  overlook¬ 
ing  entirely  the  decision  as  given  by 
the  -New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap¬ 
peals,  just  ask  him  -how  he  can  account 
for  a  basis  rate  of  40  per  cent,  iess  than 
any  basis  rate  the  insurance  companies 
have  committed  themselves  to  in  anv 
other  State  where  -they  have  a  right  to 
reach  their  conclusions  by  concerted 
action,  the  most  staple  foundation  upon 
which  to  build.  We  believe,  however, 
there  is  one  large  city  that  uses  20 
cents  with  80  per  cent,  co-insurance 
clause. 

“We  have  heard  this  basis  rate  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  unanalyzable  residuum, 
that  which  is  left  after  all  other  charges 
have  been  scientifically  explained  to  a 
satisfactory  and  logical  conclusion. 
One  of  the  best  underwriters  in  the  fire 
insurance  business,  being  asked  the 
question  by  a  legislative  investigating 
committee  as  to  how  he  got  at  the  basis 
late,  replied,  ‘I  get  it  from  intuition.’” 


APPOINTING  AGENTS 

The  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford  has  appointed  a  number 
of  agents  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  other  Eastern  States. 

Among  the  Pennsylvania  appoint¬ 
ments  are  those  of  Tanner  &  Ford,  for 
Erie  county,  and  McGrath  &  Moore,  for 
Clearfield. 


The  Rudolph,  one  of  the  leading  ho¬ 
tels  in  Atlantic  City,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  so 
that  it  will  be  fireproof. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.  S.  CHAPMAN 

Newark  Insurance  Society  Gives  Vete¬ 
ran  Agent  Seventy-Seven  Roses — 
One  for  Each  Birthday 

A  unique  tribute  was  paid  to  Alfred 
S.  Chapman,  agent  of  the  Northern 
Insurance  Company  in  Newark,  by  a 
committee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newark,  consisting  of  Robert 
O’Gorman  and  William  F.  Ryerson. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  is  seventy-seven  years  old,  fell 
and  broke  his  hip.  Since  then  he  has 
been  transacting  business  from  his 
home.  The  committee  presented  Mr. 
Chapman  with  seventy-seven  American 
Beauty  roses,  and  a  testimonial  from 
the  Association,  expressing  its  kindly 
sentiment  of  his  achievements  and  in¬ 
tegrity  during  his  long  life. 


MISINFORMED  ABOUT  DeGRAW 

The  story  in  a  daily  paper,  printing 
an  insurance  column,  saying  that  the 
New  Jersey  Rating  Office  had  decided 
to  establish  a  branch  office  in  Atlantic 
City  with  C.  T.  De  Graw  Was  funny.  Mr. 
De  Graw  has  been  at  Atlantic  City  for 
years.  His  office  was  the  first  branch 
under  the  Atlee  Brown  regime  and  be¬ 
fore  that  he  represented  Burkhardt. 


BROKERAGE  CHANGES 

Among  recent  changes  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  brokerage  concerns  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Fannie  C.  Albinson,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  changed  from  James  Albinson; 
W.  Barnette  Smith,  Newark,  changed 
from  J.  Ward  Smith  &  Son;  Otto  Ven- 
ino  &  Son,  Union,  N.  J.,  changed  from 
Otto  Venino. 


SCHAEFER’S  APPOINTMENT 

The  Dubuque  Fire  &  Marine  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Louis  Schaefer  metropolitan 
district  agent.  He  is  now  with  T.  Y. 
Brown  &  Co.,  and  has  had  a  valuable 
experience  on  the  street. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  *5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


THE  COMPANY  WIIH  THE  PYRAMID 

c) 


New  Hampshire- 


Z  3.303.575.  2 

3.367.026  2 


972,327.26 

1.003.255.03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4,069. 140.07 


4.310,636.19 


4.500.404  12 


4.601. 149.81 


5.190.017.40 


5.533.  270.  70 


5.725.  809.34 


6.097.  667.  20 


6.250.  526.69 


6,350,07909  1,725.713.78 


1.252.207  06 


1.257,  058.25 


1.322.976 .14 


1.406.061. 54 


1.510.004.23 


1, 578. 330-  82 


1,654,  504. 1 


1,700.  76160 


1,703,433.6  7 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3.  Z00.7I3.78 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,000.00 

Honda  (Market  Value) .  1)72,086.20 

Cash  in  Banka  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

AgentH’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Bents  Due  and  Accrned .  27,215.03 

All  other  Ajssets  .  4,602.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . * 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrned  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . . . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders 


$1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


BROKERS’  SPECIALTIES 


Some  of  the  Specialties  and  Large 
Lines  of  Insurance  Controlled 
By  New  Yorkers 


The  following  are  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cialties  and  lines  handled  by  Are  bro¬ 
kers  in  New  York  City: 

Samuels,  Cornwall  &  Stevens  have 
of  late  years  become  specialists  in  oil 
risks  and  control  the  insurance  of 
many  large  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  East. 

P.  C.  Ralli  &  Co.  are  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  firms  in  the  city  and  originally 
were  large  writers  of  cotton  insurance. 
Since  Mr.  Kalli’s  death  the  Company 
has  branched  out  and  is  doing  a  more 
general  brokerage  business. 

The  founder  of  John  R.  Waters  & 
Co.  was  the  father  of  inter-insurance 
in  the  fire  insurance  business.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Waters,  the  office  has 
done  much  business  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  and  has  also  secured  many  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the 
United  States. 

Benjamin  &  hastings,  although  re¬ 
cently  incorporated,  control  such  lines 
as  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Stand¬ 
ard  Plunger  Elevator  Co.  and  large 
lumber  risks  in  the  South.  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
Steam  Boiler  Department  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  and  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  son  of  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  North  British 
&  Mercantile. 

Gilmore,  Clarke  &  Cortis  Co.  are  one 
of  the  largest  tannery  specialists  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Clarke  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  tannery  department  of 
the  German-Ameriean.  When  the 
Clarke,  Cortis  Co.  started  they  took 
with  them  some  of  the  largest  tannery 
lines.  Mr.  Gilmore,  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  was  a  Boston  tan¬ 
nery  insurance  expert.  The  amalga¬ 
mation  of  these  three  men  'brought  to¬ 
gether  many  lines  that  wandered  away 
from  the  original  office.  Mr.  Cortis  is 
an  advocate  of  London  Lloyds’  insur¬ 
ance. 

James  Foster  &  Son  control  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  and  many  other 
shore  risks.  They  have  also  a  consid¬ 
erable  mercantile  business. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  an  old  broker¬ 
age  concern,  operates  in  marine  risks 
and  cover  many  large  automobile  lines. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


A  Question  That  is  Interesting  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York 


Considerable  interest  is  being  taken 
on  the  street  in  the  proposition  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  in  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  of  New  York,  by 
having  associate  members.  President 
John  A.  Eckert’s  views  on  the  subject 
are  as  follows: 

There  are  numerous  instances 
where  the  interests  of  the  brokers 
in  this  city  have  been  very  largely 
conserved  and  benefited  by  the 
work  of  this  Association;  I  could 
refer  to  several,  but  time  does  not 
permit;  and  so  I  believe  that  our 
members  are  willing  to  pay  $30  a 
year  dues  if  they  are  convinced 
that  they  are  getting  their  money’s 
worth. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
room  for  an  associate  membership 
in  our  Association,  to  be  drawn 
from  out-of-town,  suburban,  and 
up-town  insurance  men,  who  can 


derive  benefit  from  an  associate 
membership  as  the  result  of  some 
of  our  activities.  Associate  mem¬ 
bers  should  not  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  our  Association.  Their  dues 
might  be  arranged  at  a  nominal 
figure,  and  the  advantages  to 
them  of  membership  would  result 
from  the  ability  to  call  on  us  for 
information.  They  could  also  be 
put  on  our  mailing  list  and  receive 
such  bulletins,  etc.,  as  we  send  out. 

I  should  like  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  where  mem¬ 
bership  in  our  Association  would 
be  so  valuable  that  every  insur¬ 
ance  broker  of  any  account  would 
realize  beyond  question  of  doubt 
that  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to 
join  us,  and  would  thereafter  real¬ 
ize  that  he  was  getting  his  money’s 
worth,  and  more  tbo,  at  our  regu¬ 
lar  dues  of  $30.  'There  are  many 
ways  in  which  this  could  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  question  of  associate  member¬ 
ship  is  to  be  acted  upon  when  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  meet  next  Wed¬ 
nesday.  A  committee,  appointed  by 
President  Eckert,  will  report  on  the 
advisability  of  having  such  a  member¬ 
ship — a  sort  of  a  non-active  one. 

There  are  many  brokers  and  agents 
out  of  town  who  would  like  to  join  the 
association,  but  since  they  cannot  take 
an  active  part  in  its  work,  feel  that 
the  dues  were  too  high  for  a  non¬ 
active  membership.  A  demand  for  the 
bulletin  service  issued  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrison  Law,  has  been  growing. 
This  brings  the  agents  and  brokers 
throughout  the  State  in  touch  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  New  York 
broker,  and  contains  information 
which  now  can  only  be  secured  from 
the  companies  or  insurance  journals. 


HEARING  ON  SIMPSON  BILL  . 


Attorneys  to  Submit  Briefs  So  That 
Governor  Whitman  May  Decide 
Fate  of  Measure 


The  Simpson  bill  was  given  a  hear¬ 
ing  by  Governor  Whitman  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  chambers  at  Albany  last  Friday. 

After  a  two  hours’  session,  marked 
by  heated  discussion,  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  asked  the  three  attorneys  present 
to  submit  briefs  this  week  so  that  -he 
would  be  able  to  decide  before  the 
thirty-day  period  whether  he  would  pass 
or  veto  the  measure. 

The  Fire  Brokers’  Protective  -Com¬ 
mittee  were  represented  by  D.  F.  Dris¬ 
coll,  John  A.  Eckert,  Harrison  Law  and 
John  Kirkland  Clark,  their  counsel. 
General  Counsel  Tully  appeared'for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  and  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  Hotchkiss  acted 
for  Dutcher  &  Edmister,  -the  brokerage 
house  that  will  be  chiefly  affected  by 
this  legislation. 

The  hearing  was  set  for  11  A.  M.  and 
was  to  last  an  hour.  Mr.  Clark  ex¬ 
plained  the  provisions  of  the  Simpson 
bill  and  characterized  the  favored  bro¬ 
ker  plan  as  a  “nefarious  practice.”  Sen¬ 
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ator  Tully  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  that 
the  bill  was  fostered  by  a  “small  broker¬ 
age  band”  and  was  not  wanted  by  the 
majority  of  brokers. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 


Charles  F.  Watkins,  formerly  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  live  stock  department  manager  of 
the  Hartford  Fire,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  failure  at  the  Hotel  Bond  in 
Hartford. 


A.  K.  BOUGH  NER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

F*re  _ _ Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  -  -  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  ft  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  .  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bide:-,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  r  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stack .  $1,080,000.00 

Re- insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185-81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities _  '273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 


During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 
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VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE" 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  AssL  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 
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FIVE  INSURANCE  MEN  ON  BOARD  THE  LUSITANIA 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


H. 


cident  insurance,  and  before  leaving, 
made  provision  for  the  disposal  of  his 
property  in  case  of  just  such  a  tragedy 
as  has  occurred. 

H.  A.  Bruno  a  Marine  Underwriter 

Henry  A.  Bruno,  marine  underwriter 
of  Rogers  &  Carr,  New  York  brokers 
and  agents,  was  also  on  board  the  ship 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  No  word  has 
been  received  from  either  by  their  two 
sons. 

Mr.  Bruno  was  forty-three  years  old 
and,  prior  to  coming  to  this  country, 
had  been  a  marine  underwriter  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  Lloyds  for  years.  He  was  head 
of  the  marine  department  of  the  New 
York  Underwriters  Agency  before 
going  with  Rogers  &  Carr. 

Hammond  Saved 

Ogden  H.  Hammond,  connected  with 
Frank  &  Du  Bois,  was  also  a  passen-  urs 
ger  on  the  Lusitania.  His  name  is 
given  by  the  newspapers  as  among 
those  saved.  No  details  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  yet  regarding  his  rescue. 

Another  insurance  man  saved  is 
George  H.  Turton,  manager  of  the 
Royal  for  Australia.  He  had  been  on 
a  short  vacation  trip  in  New  York. 

The  Insurance 

The  insurance  on  the  cargo  of  the 
Lusitania  was  distributed  among  the  old  Rubber 
various  marine  underwriters  of  this 
city,  having  been  placed  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  shippers  through  their  brokers. 

The  hull  was  insured  in  London,  80 
per  cent,  being  placed  with  the  British 
Government  war  risk  bureau.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  hull  totals  6,500,000. 

The  clearance  papers  of  the  Lusita¬ 
nia,  presented  herewith,  include  every¬ 
thing  on  board  that  was  declared,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  many 
private  securities  and  papers  of  value 
that  do  not  appear.  There  was  no  ship¬ 
ment  of  specie  on  board.  Although 
there  are  many  articles  in  this  list  that 
have  been  declared  contraband  of  war 
by  the  German  Government,  there  is  a 
United  States  statute  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  any  kind  of  explosives  on 
a  passenger  boat,  and  there  were  none 
on  the  Lusitania. 

The  policies  on  the  cargo  of  the 
Lusitania  gave  the  usual  marine  cov¬ 
erage  with  the  war  clause  that  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  that  this  insurance  includes 
the  risk  of  capture,  seizure,  or  destruction 
or  damage  by  men  of  war,  letters  of  mart, 
by  taking  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  detain¬ 
ments  and  acts  of  kings,  princes  and  people 
authorized  by  and  in  prosecution  of  hostili¬ 
ties  between  belligerent  nations;  but  ex¬ 
cluding  claims  for  delay,  deterioration  and 
or  loss  of  market  and  warranted  not  to 
abandon  in  case  of  capture,  seizure  or  de¬ 
tention  until  after  condemnation  of  the 
property  insured,  nor  until  after  ninety 
days  after  notice  of  said  condemnation  is 
given  to  these  assurers.  Also  warranted  not 
to  abandon  in  case  of  blockade  and  free 
from  any  claim  of  loss  or  expense  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  blockade  or  any  attempt  to 
evade  blockade,  to  proceed  to  aa  open  port, 
and  there  end  the  voyage. 

FOREC.OING  CLAUSE  DOES  NOT 
COVER  ANY  WAR  RISK  ON  SHORE. 


The  Manifest 

The  manifest  of  the  Lusitania  fol¬ 
lows: 

S.  S.  LUSITANIA,  APRIL  30,  191S 
LIVERPOOL 


Copper  . . 

Copper  Wire  .  “ 

Cheese  .  “ 

Beef  .  “ 

Butter  .  “ 

Lard  .  “ 

Bacon  .  “ 

Casings  . pkgs. 

Cold  Meat  . case 

Cold  Veget .  “ 

Cutlery  . pkgs. 

Shoes  .  ‘ 

Tongues  .  “ 

Oysters  . bbls. 

Lub.  Oil  .  “ 

Hardware  . pkgs. 

Leather  .  “ 


Notions  . 

Confy  . 

Silverware  . 

Precious  Stones  .... 

Jewelry  . 

Belting  . 

Auto.  Veil.  &  Pts. 

Elect.  Mtl . 

Macliy . 

Steel  &  Mfs . . 

Copper  Mfs . 

Aluminum  Mfs . 

Brass  Mfs . . 

Iron  Mfs. 


Military  Goods  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

I.  R.  Goods  . 

Wire  Goods  . 

Reclaimed  Rubber  . 

Staves  . pieces  2,351 

Brushes  . pkgs. 

Ammunition  . case 

Salt  . Pkgs. 

Bronze  Powder  . case 

BRISTOL 

Dental  Goods  . pkgs. 

Steel  &  Mfs .  “ 

DUBLIN 

Engines  &  Mtl . pkgs. 

GLASGOW 

Notions  . Pkgs. 

KOBE 

Liquid  Glue  . pkgs. 

LONDON 

Books  . pkgs. 

Drugs  .  " 

Wool  Yarn  . 

Shoes  . case 

Bronze  Powder  . 

Motor  Cycles  &  Pts . pkgs. 

Paintings  .  “ 

Purs  .  “ 

Printed  Matter  . 

Leather  . case 

Cartridges  &  Ammunition..  “ 

Films  . 

Machine  Patterns  . pkgs. 

Electrical  Machy .  “ 

Watch  Mtl .  “ 

Elect.  Mtl .  “ 

Auto.  Veh.  A  Pts . 

Optical  Goods  . . 

Dental  Goods  .  ‘ 

MANCHESTER 

Sewing  Mchs.,  &  Pts . pkgs.  20  360 

Views  of  An  Aetna  Official 
A  despatch  from  Hartford  prints  an 
interview  with  W.  F.  Whittlesey,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  marine  department  of 
the  Aetna.  It  follows: 

“Mr.  Whittlesev  said  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  hull  of  the  Lusitania 
was  insured  for  $5,000,000  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  war  risk  bureau.  The  Aetna  had  no 
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insurance  on  the  vessel  itself,  but  sim¬ 
ply  on  a  portion  of  the  cargo.  The 
ship  was  rated  very  high,  and  we 
would  gladly  have  taken  a  $150,000 
risk  on  the  cargo,  but  the  owners  did 
not  think  there  was  a  very  big  war 
hazard  since  the  Lusitania  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  so  great  speed.” 

The  liability  of  the  Aetna  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  was  not  nearly  as  large 
as  that  involved  in  other  similar  dis¬ 
asters,  he  said.  The  Company  lost 
$100,000  in  the  Titanic’s  sinking  and 
$121,000  when  the  Empress  of  Ireland 
went  down  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  'Asked 
if  the  rates  on  marine  and  war  risks 
would  not  advance  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster,  Mr.  Whittlesey  replied  that 
an  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent, 
could  be  looked  for.  These  rates  fluc¬ 
tuate  frequently,  he  added,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  they  will  probably  decrease 
again. 

The  Hartford  did  not  carry  a  dollar 
on  either  the  vessel  or  the  cargo. 

Maryland’s  Special  Policies 

The  Maryland  Casualty  has  been 
writing  death  and  dismemberment, 
single  indemnity,  accident  and  health 
policies  on  people  journeying  to  and 
from  England  only.  It  is  the  only  com¬ 
pany  which  has  done  this.  The  New 
York  office  of  the  Maryland  has  in 
sured  the  following  passengers  on  the 
Lusitania  with  this  special  policy: 
Thomas  Bloomfield,  Henry  A.  Bruno, 
Isaac  Lehman  and  Charles  C.  Hard¬ 
wick.  Of  these  four  the  Messrs.  Hard¬ 
wick  and  Lehman  are  reported  saved. 

BAR  OCEAN  HAZARD  POLICIES 

Hartford  Insurers  Lose  $400,000  on 
Lusitania's  Passengers,  Says 
N.  Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  despatch  from  Hartford: 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  10. — With  a 
total  loss  of  at  least  $400,000,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusita¬ 
nia,  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city,  the  pioneer  accident  com¬ 
pany  of  this  country,  announced  to-day 
it  would  issue  no  more  policies  involv¬ 
ing  the  hazard  of  an  ocean  voyage 
while  the  war  continued. 

For  the  last  nine  months  the  Trav¬ 
elers  ,  whose  policies  have  a  double  in¬ 
demnity  clause,  paying  twice  the  face 
value  of  the  policy  in  case  of  death 
on  a  common  carrier,  has  been  cau¬ 
tious  about  writing  persons  who  might 
make  European  trips. 

Most  of  the  policies  held  by  Lusita¬ 
nia  victims  were  issued  several  years 
ago.  Elbert  Hubbard’s  wife  paid  only 
$5  to  the  Aetna  Life  for  the  $1,500  ac¬ 
cident  policy  she  held,  and  the  Aetna 
Life,  with  $58, 0(a)  lost  on  the  husband, 
will  double  the  wife’s  policy  to  $25,000 
to  be  paid  to  the  estate. 

The  Travelers’  has  not  yet  finished 


KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 

checking  up  its  lists,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  $375,000  was  lost  in  acci¬ 
dent  lines  and  about  $25,000  in  straight 
life  policies,  the  latter  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000. 

WOMAN  AGENT  IN  ALBANY 


Mrs.  Van  Allen  Helps  Manage  Van 
Allen  &  Co.,  Who  Represent 
Niagara 


One  of  the  interesting  figures  in  the 
Albany  local  agency  field  is  Mrs.  Van 
Allen,  of  Van  Allen  &  Co.  The  firm 
was  originally  Van  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
and  is  twenty-five  years  old.  Recently, 
Mr.  Hamilton  retired,  the  firm  becom¬ 
ing  Van  Allen  &  Co.  The  Niagara, 
Netherlands,  New  York  Plate  Glass 
and  Illinois  Surety  are  among  the  com¬ 
panies  represented.  Mrs.  Van  Allen 
has  been  in  the  business  five  years. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 
forces  so  as  to  provide  for  .the  syste¬ 
matic  inspection  of  all  buildings  by  lo¬ 
cal  firemen,  and  technically  trained 
building  and  factory  inspectors  so  as  to 
insure  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
rules  for  cleanliness,  good  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  the  maintenance  of  safe  and 
unobstructed  exits,  fire-fighting  appara¬ 
tus  and  other  protective  devices. 

(6)  The  especial  safeguarding  of 
schools,  theatres,  factories  and  all  other 
places  in  which  numbers  of  people  con¬ 
gregate  or  are  employed. 

(7)  The  vigorous  state  and  munici¬ 
pal  regulation  of  the  transportation, 
storage  and  use  of  all  inflammable 
l.quids  and  explosives. 

(8)  A  careful  study  of  municipal 
water  supplies,  their  adequacy  and  re¬ 
liability  with  special  reference  to  their 
adequacy  in  cases  of  conflagrations. 

(9)  The  universal  adoption  and  use 
of  the  safety  match. 

(101)  The  education  of  children  and 
the  public  generally  in  careful  habits 
regarding  the  use  of  fire. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects 
we  appeal  for  the  cooperation  of  all 
citizens.  We  ask  them  to  help  in  the 
dissemination  of  our  valuable  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  the  use  of  the  standards  of 
fire  protection  so  carefully  worked  out 
by  our  committees  to  the  end  that  the 
lives  and  substance  of  our  people  shall 
not  continue  to  be  dissipated  by  a  reck¬ 
less  and  easily  preventable  waste. 

COMPENSATION  RATES 

Compensation  underwriters  and  bro¬ 
kers  are  in  a  controversy  over  compen¬ 
sation  rates.  A  40  per  cent,  dividend  by 
a  mutual  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
talk. 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FlRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


BUSINESS  OF  ALL  CASUALTY 
COMPANIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  1914 


Local  Company. 

Premiums 

Losses 

Company. 

Received 

Paid 

Columbia  P.  G.. 

$24,885.60 

$1,284.21 

Com.  Nat . 

75,088.95 

28,650.38 

Home  P.  G . 

5,961.00 

1,957.23 

Casualty  Companies  of  Other  States 

Aetna  A.  &  L. .. 

$10,690.95 

$5,558.03 

Aetna  (A.  D.).. 

41,015.46 

26,792.20 

Amer.  Credit... 

American  Fid.. 

352.73 

American  Ind.. 

Bro.  Acc . 

1,060.00 

175.20 

Cas.  Co.  of  A.. . 

4,599.29 

18,830.95 

Columbia  Nat.. 

227.85 

64.27 

Com.  Cas . 

110.26 

60.71 

Continen.  Cas.. 

37,448.51 

9,957.57 

Fid.  &  Cas . 

56,229.30 

16,089.78 

Fid.  &  Dep . 

76,530.81 

14,830.94 

Georgia  Cas.. .. 

9,978.82 

781.58 

Globe  Ind . 

9,924.97 

2,645.30 

Great  Eastern.. 

14,104.57 

3,447,27 

Hartford  S.  B. . 

2,707.92 

287.58 

Hartford  A.  &  I. 

274.73 

300.00 

Ind.  &  Ohio. . .. 

509.20 

305.00 

Lloyds  P.  G.... 

599.63 

420.50 

Loyal  Pro . 

121.00 

15.00 

Maryland  . 

40,967.34 

15,230.97 

Mass.  A . 

5,763.58 

2,102.44 

Mass.  B . 

26,653.92 

9,418.35 

Met.  Life . 

463.09 

Met.  Cas . 

1,888.57 

8,280.79 

National  Cas... 

112.87 

12.50 

National  Sur. .. 

456.60 

30.00 

New  Amster. .. 

6,422.71 

4,393.80 

New  Eng.  Cas.. 

2,436.81 

1,393.18 

N.  J.  F.  &  P.  G. 

3,467.10 

1,384.58 

N.  Y.  P.  G . 

2,160.08 

548.28 

No.  Amer.  A.... 

12,035.37 

2,271.21 

Pacific  Mutual. 

20,195.96 

8,017.24 

Peerless  . 

1,172.82 

789.59 

Preferred  . 

10,628.75 

2,274.29 

Prudential  .... 

2,059.31 

1,060.51 

Reliance  Life.. 

117.25 

6.00 

Royal  Ind . 

17,021.84 

1,780.16 

Southw’tn  Sur.. 

4,318.82 

1,505.10 

Standard  Acc... 

7,316.42 

5,837.05 

Travelers  Ind.. 

7,365.08 

2,609.71 

Travelers  Acc.. 

46,038.68 

8,232.62 

Union  Cas . 

7,972.68 

3,514.16 

United  States.. 

16,513.01 

4,225.77 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.. .. 

11,716.36 

3,690.89 

Foreign  Casualty  Companies 

Employers  Lia. . 

$26,919.57 

$13,171.07 

Frankfort  . 

11,656.46 

5,179.23 

General  Acc... 

25,213.93 

6,744.57 

Ocean  Acc . 

5,818.98 

1,883.32 

of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  W.  J.  Keating,  disa¬ 
bled  employe,  the  Commission  ordered 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  em¬ 
ployer,  to  pay  the  claimant  $7.44  a 
week  during  disability,  payment  for 
disability  not  to  be  ,  continued  longer 
than  six  years,  or  for  an  aggregate  of 
over  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  M.  C.  Myer,  claimant 
under  J.  A.  Myer,  deceased  employe, 
the  Commission  ordered  that  the  em¬ 
ployer,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  pay  compensation  to  the 
claimant  at  the  rate  of  $6.92  a  week  for 
the  period  of  eight  years,  a  total  of 
over  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

“These  are  just  a  few  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  rendered  in  a  short  time  by  the 
industrial  accident  commission  of  one 
State,  against  employers  who  had 
elected  to  carry  their  own  insurance, 
thereby  expecting  to  save  money,” 
says  the  Maryland  Casualty.  “But  these 
instances  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
what  a  costly  delusion  self  insurance 
proves  in  practice.  Insurance  compa¬ 
nies  can  comfortably  average  such 
heavy  losses  as  those  indicated  in  the 
cases  cited,  while  the  employer  carry¬ 
ing  self  insurance  stands  alane— appar¬ 
ently  saving  a  little  money,  until  a 
serious  accident  comes.  One  accident 
can  easily  eat  up  an  amount  of  money 
which  would  have  purchased  complete 
protection  for  perhaps  ten  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  insurance  not  only 
takes  care  of  the  one  serious  accident, 
but  covers  all  other  accidents  occur¬ 
ring  while  the  policy  is  in  force,  also 
preventing  many  accidents  through  the 
inspections  and  suggestions  of  able 
safety  experts.” 


Protection  Unrestricted 

The  AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY’S  New  Fidelity 
Bond  for  Unancial  Institutions  Covers  ANY  DISHONESTY. 

It  Is  Not  Based  on  the  Warranties. 

It  Is  Continuous. 

It  Gives  First  Salvage  to  the  Assured  and  Contains  Less  Than 
I  hirty  Short  Lines. 

OFFICES 

3  S.  William  Street,  New  York  City  416-20  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City  212  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburg 

Also  Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 


A.  &  H.  COMMITTEE 


Conference  Sends  Out  Revised  List — . 
Next  Convention  May  Be  Held 
in  Chicago 


Totals .  $674,895.51  $247,993.08 


SELF  INSURANCE  NOT  CHEAP 


Maryland  Casualty  Tells  of  Experience 
of  Fertilizer,  Smelting  and  Coal 
Companies 


In  the  short  time  during  which  the 
new  workmen’s  compensation  law  has 
been  effective  in  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis¬ 
sion  has  filed  opinions  in  several  cases 
where  claims  were  made  against  em¬ 
ployers  who  had  elected  to  carry  their 
own  insurance.  The  outcome  of 
these  claims  shows  that  this  supposed 
saving — self  insurance — is  anything 
but  cheap. 

In  the  case  of  H.  M.  C.  Chaney, 
claimant  under  E.  O.  Chaney,  deceased 
employe,  the  Commission  ordered  that 
the  employer,  the  Atlantic  Fertilizer 
Company,  pay  compensation  to  the 
claimant  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  week  for 
a  period  of  six  years  and  forty-two 
weeks,  a  total  of  over  four  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  G.  Schuler,  disabled 
employe,  the  Commission  ordered  the 
Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  &  Rolling 
Company,  employer,  to  pay  the  claim¬ 
ant  $5.25  a  week  during  disability — 
the  injury  was  an  acute  hernia — with 
the  possibility  of  an  aggregate  payment 


RESTRAIN  J.  H.  BUDDEMEYER 

Justice  Taylor,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  Buffalo,  on  Saturday  issued  an 
order  in  suit  of  General  Accident  Fire 
&  Life  Insurance  Corporation,  against 
its  former  Buffalo  agent,  John  IL  Bud- 
demeyer,  which  restrains  Mr.  Budde- 
meyer  and  his  agents  and  employes 
from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
insurance  concern’s  business.  One  of 
the  complaints  was  that  employes  of 
Mr.  Buddemeyer,  who  is  claimed  to 
have  gone  over  with  the  entire  staff  to 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  re¬ 
quested  German  policyholders  to  leave 
the  General. 

Jitney  Business 

Most  of  the  companies  are  still  de¬ 
clining  to  write  jitney  business.  A  re¬ 
port  on  William  Street  that  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  was  writing  this  class 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  that 
company  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 
The  company  sent  the  following  denial: 
“We  have  never  written  any  of  this 
class  of  business,  and  jitneys  are  on 
our  prohibited  list.” 


The  next  convention  of  the  Accident 
and  Health  Underwriters  Conference 
may  be  held  in  Chicago.  President  R. 
P.  Shorts  has  asked  members  to  sug¬ 
gest  names  of  cities,  and  has  also 
asked  that  topics  to  be  discussed  be 
sent  in.  The  following  is  a  revised 
list  of  conference  committees: 

Service  Bureau:  R.  R.  Koch,  chair¬ 
man;  F.  H.  Goodman,  C.  H.  Boyer. 
Physician’s  Committee:  D.  A.  Stoker, 
chairman;  E.  C.  Bowlby,  L.  E.  Brown, 
R  T.  Romine,  A.  M.  Burton.  Enter¬ 
tainment  Committee:  Bayard  P. 

Holmes,  chairman;  E.  G.  Robinson,  W. 
H  Howland,  J.  A.  Blainey,  F.  A.  Wes¬ 
ley.  Part-Time  Agents’  Committee: 
R.  C.  Carrick,  chairman;  J.  C.  Morse, 
E.  C.  Folsom,  C.  Y.  Rowe,  Fred  Baker. 
Manual  Committee:  W.  W.  Powell, 
chairman;  F.  W.  Benjamin,  C.  E.’ 
Heineman,  F.  C.  Crittenden,  A.  F.  Cul¬ 
ling.  Auditing  Committee:  J.  w. 
Scherr,  F.  L.  Miner,  H.  B.  Hawley. 
Educational  Committee:  A.  M.  John¬ 
son,  chairman;  E.  C.  Budlong,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Granville,  E.  W.  Brown,  Henry  Hau- 
bens.  Grievance  Committee:  W.  R. 
Sanders,  chairman;  S.  W.  Munsell,  H. 
D.  Huffaker.  By-Laws  Committee:  A. 
L.  Clotfelter,  chairman;  E.  G.  Robin¬ 
son,  Arthur  James,  H.  A.  Converse,  J. 
J  Helby.  Credentials  Committee:  E. 
C.  Budlong,  chairman;  H.  H.  Shomo, 
W.  T.  Grant,  Ben  L.  Bruner,  J.  G. 
Blake.  Membership  Committee:  C.  H. 
Boyer,  chairman;  J.  J.  Barnsdall,  C.  P. 
Orr,  D.  M.  Baker.  Representatives  on 
National  Council  of  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress:  Louis  H.  Fibel,  C.  PI. 
Boyer. 


Deposit  Company’s  branch  office  for 
casualty  lines  at  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Stafford  was  in  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Travelers  for  several  years  and  has 
been  very  active  in  the  development  of 
the  Indiana  casualty  business  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  for  the  past  six 
years,  through  the  office  of  Zener  & 
Stone.  Mr.  Stafford  is  thirty-two  years 
old  and  is  unusually  well  connected  in 
Indianapolis. 

The  new  arrangement  in  no  way  af¬ 
fects  H.  W.  Carey,  who  is  acting  as 
State  manager  for  the  accident  lines 
which  the  company  is  developing  sepa¬ 
rately  at  all  main  points.  Neither  does 
it  affect  the  arrangement  with  W.  E. 
Barton,  who  acts  as  State  manager  for 
the  surety  department. 

-  The  three  offices  constitute  three 
strong  State  organizations,  all  of  which 
will  be  utilized  for  the  general  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Com¬ 
pany’s  business.  The  company  is  also 
having  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
in  its  work  in  that  territory. 


NEW  MUSEUM  OF  SAFETY 


Quarters  Near  New  York’s  Factory 
Belt — An  Exhibit  Showing 
Vocational  Diseases 


STAFFORD  WITH  F.  &  D. 


Manager  of  Branch  Office  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  for  Casualty  Lines — His 
Career 


William  H.  Stafford  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  for  the  Fidelity  & 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Cutstutflv  (iompanb 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  new  American  Museum  of  Safety 
opened  formally  yesterday  afternoon  at 
16-18  West  Twenty-fourth  street  with 
a  reception.  The  museum  has  been 
moved  from  29  West  IThirty-ninth  street 
to  a  location  nearer  the  factory  center 
to  facilitate  a  safety  first  campaign. 

President  Arthur  Williams  of  the 
Edison  Company  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Tolman,  director  of  the  museum,  as¬ 
sisted  the  reception  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Nicholas  f! 
Brady,  Miss  Mabel  Choate,  Mrs.  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  Mrs.  R.  Horace  Gallatin, 
Miss  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Mrs.  E* 
H.  Harriman,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jen¬ 
kins,  Mrs.  Sue  Crimmins  Jennings 
Mrs.  Tompkins  Mclnvane,  Miss  Anne 
Morgan,  Mrs.  John  Dyneley  Prince, 
Miss  E.  Louise  Sands,  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Vanderbilt  and  Miss  Edith  Wet- 
more. 

The  museum  occupies  the  ground 
floor  and  basement  of  the  six-story 
building.  On  the  ground  floor,  besides 
offices,  are  exhibits  showing  vocational 
diseases  and  means  for  their  preven¬ 
tion,  a  screen  for  moving  pictures  and 
an  auditorium  for  the  lectures  that  will 
be  given  daily.  The  show  window  is 
filled  with  the  safety  tools  and  other 
appliances  of  the  Edison  Company 

Below  stairs  may  be  found  all  man¬ 
ner  of  safety  appliances  from  non-com¬ 
bustible  gasolene  cans  to  a  breeches 
buoy  and  a  stabilizer  for  sinking  ships 
A  pulmotor  revives  a  wax  figure,  a 
fireman  mounts  a  ladder  wearing  a 
smoke  helmet  and  the  “museum  of 
horrors”  shows  the  defective  metal 
parts  that  caused  actual  fatal  acci¬ 
dents.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  American 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  and  the  National  Iron 
Company. 
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BROKERS  DISCUSS  MUTUALS 


TALK  TO  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 


Philadelphia  View  of  Factory  Mutual, 
Auto  Mutual,  Providence  and 
Auto  Club,  California. 

Solicitors  for  the  Automobile  Own¬ 
ers  Indemnity  and  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
demnity  Exchange,  who  are  taking  con¬ 
siderable  business  from  the  stock  com¬ 
panies,  are  fond  of  quoting  the  New 
England  Factory  Mutuals,  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  an  InterTnsurance  Ex¬ 
change  in  California  as  examples  of 
successful  co-operative  operation.  The 
Insurance  Brokers’  Association  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  makes  the  following  comment 
upon  the  three  insurers  mentioned: 

These  exchanges  have  three  shining 
examples  upon  which  they  base  their 
claims  for  success,  viz.:  The  New 
England  Factory  Mutuals,  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Mutual  Company  of  Providence 
and  an  Inter-Insurance  Exchange  in 
California.  Let  us  consider  them  in 
order: 

The  New  England  Factory  Mutuals 
charge  from  seven  to  twelve  times  the 
rates  of  stock  companies  and  pay  divi¬ 
dends  of  85  to  95  per  cent.  They  write 
only  high-grade  sprinklered  business 
and  well-known  moral  risks.  They  in¬ 
sure  stationary  property  and  thereby 
avoid  the  conflagration  hazard,  not  ac¬ 
cepting  business  in  congested  areas. 
They  write  fire  and  sprinklered  leak¬ 
age  insurance  only.  Their  net  rates, 
after  paying  dividends  and  figuring  in¬ 
terest  on  the  deposit  premium,  are 
about  the  same  as  stock  companies. 
They  are  mutual  companies,  not  inter¬ 
insurance,  and  the  underwriters  are 
on  a  salary,  not  on  a  commission 
basis. 

The  Automobile  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Providence  writes  fire 
and  theft  insurance  on  automobiles 
only.  Their  schedule  of  rates  is  entire- 
lv  different  from  the  stock  companies. 
On  new  cars  of  $3000  or  over  (they 
write  chiefly  high-priced  cars)  they 
charge  2  per  cent,  against  1  5-8  per 
cent.  Their  expenses  are  but  16  2-3 
per  cent.  They  have  a  president  on  a 
salary,  who  manages  the  concern  and 
is  a  competent  underwriter.  Their 
average  dividends  have  been  36  5-10 
per  cent.  From  the  above  figures  it  is 
clear  that  the  expenses  of  the  exchang¬ 
es  would  be  8  1-3  per  cent,  more  and 
their  rates  figuring  interest  25  per  cent, 
less,  or  a  total  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  less 
in  dividends.  This  would  mean  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  3  2-10  per  cent,  to  exchange 
policyholders,  if  they  were  as  fortu¬ 
nate.  Also  remember  that  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Mutual  Insurance  Company  does 
not  write  liability  and  gave  up  writing 
collision  and  property  damage  Insur¬ 
ance. 

The  institution  spoken  of  in  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs  are  in  few  ways 
similar  to  the  exchanges  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  third  example,  which  they 
mention,  the  International  Exchange 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California,  has  been  operating  but  one 
year  prior  to  1914.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  short  experience  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  a  proper  average  on  which  to 
base  the  cost  of  insurance,  and  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  experience  is  no  guide  to  a 
Philadelphia  experience.  Furthermore, 
this  California  concern  pays  only  10  per 
cent,  to  the  operators,  instead  of  25  per 
cent. 

Should  any  automobile  owner,  how¬ 
ever,  feel  that  a  short  career  of  one 
concern  showing  a  small  saving  Is  con¬ 
vincing,  let  him  consider  as  well  the 
Oregon  Automobile  Mutual  Fire  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  concern  started  business 
in  November,  1912,  and  failed  in  1913, 
and  ever  since  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  been  trying  to  collect  as¬ 
sessments  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 


The  Southern  Surety  Company  is  be¬ 
ing  examined  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ments  of  New  York,  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FIGURES 


Casualty  Companies  Had  Successful 
Year — Total  Premiums  Over 
Ten  Million  Dollars 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
leads  all  the  other  casualty  companies 
in  Pennsylvania  the  past  year  an  pre¬ 
mium  incomes — the  exact  figures  being 
$1,003,233.  The  Aetna  with  $603,525 
premiums  was  second,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty, 
$577,660;  Fidelity  &  Deposit,  $563,910; 
and  the  Maryland  Casualty,  $465,092. 

The  Massachusetts  Bonding  made  the 
greatest  increase  in  premiums  with  a 
gain  of  $163,777.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  re-insurance  of  the  United  States 
Health  &  Accident  and  the  industrial 
accident  business  of  the  Philadelphia 
Life.  The  Hartford  Accident  and  In¬ 
demnity  also  made  a  great  gain — $134, 
532— which  is  the  effect  of  the  re- insur¬ 
ance  of  the  Employers  Indemnity.. 

The  following  substantial  gains  are 
shown  by  the  other  leading  companies: 

The  Ocean  Accident,  $106,380;  Aetna, 
$77,035;  Fidelity  and  Deposit,  $68,175; 
Globe  Indemnity,  $65,226;  Union  Cas¬ 
ualty,  $64,375;  United  StateS  Casualty, 
$59,011;  London  Guarantee,  $55,023; 
Royal  Indemnity,  $53,442;  Employers’ 
Liability,  $40,603,  and  the  American 
Casualty,  $30,682. 

In  the  aggregate  the  premiums  show 
a  total  income  of  $10,144,703,  with  total 
losses  of  $4, 133, 1 077,  or  a  ratio  of  40.07 
per  cent.  The  business  was  divided  by 
branches  as  follows: 


Surety  and  Fidelity  ... 

Liability  . . . 

Workmen’s  Collective  .. 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Automobile  and  Vehicle 
Property  Damage  . . . 
Physician’s  Defense  .. 
Burglary  and  Theft 

Credit  . 

Live  Stock  . 

Plate  Glass  . 

Fly  Wheel  . . 

Sprinkler  Leakage  . 


DISSATISFIED  ASSURED 

Dissatisfied  policyholders  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  small  difficulty  in  collecting  a  little 
“easy  money”  and  fail,  and  those  wh  > 
actually  believe  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  than  they  receive,  says  the 
Standard  Accident.  What  each  of  these 
classes  needs  is  education — education 
of  different  character  in  each  case, 
however.  This  Is  easier  before  the 
claim  is  paid  than  after  because  the 
man  who  expects  to  receive  payment 
as  provided  by  his  policy  and  knows 
what  his  policy  calls  for  is  going  to  be 
satisfied,  but  man  is  a  stubborn  animal 
and  It  is  more  difficult  to  change  his 
opinion,  once  formed,  than  to  mfluence 
the  formation  of  the  opinion  in  the  he 
ginning. 

Every  claim  draft  that  you  hand  out 
is  a  possible  salesman.  Its  effective¬ 
ness  depends  largely  on  you — do  you 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered? 


Premiums 

Losses 

P.C. 

•$3,479,765 

$1,390,105 

39-9 

•  1,571,697 

671,513 

42.1 

•  3.258,451 

1,495,426 

45-9 

29,853 

38,916 130.5 

>n  5,944 

307 

5-J 

.  647,404 

213,015 

32.7 

1 ,642 

2,374  M4-5 

.  326,259 

89,258 

27-3 

.  181,762 

63,144 

34-7 

7,526 

1,238 

I6.4 

.  297,534 

119,784 

40.2 

17,540 

8,682 

49-4 

17.315 

14,089 

81.3 

302,011 

25,226 

8-3 

Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUtnota  irurttj  (Etmtpmuj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  Attractive  Contracts 

WKIIK  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


PRUDENTIAL  CONVENTION 


Industrial  Agents  to  Meet  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  in  December — Four  Prizes 
Announced 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  large  number 
of  agents  of  the  Prudential  Casualty 
Company,  a  convention  of  the  industrial 
agents  will  be  held  sometime  in  Decem¬ 
ber  in  Indianapolis.  Every  agent  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  if  he  so  de- 
sires 

Each  individual  agent,  whether  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  district  agent  or  sub-agent, 
who  gives  the  company  an  increase  of 
one  hundred  dollars  in  collections  for 
the  month  of  November  over  the  month 
of  April,  will  be  invited  to  the  Home 
Office,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the 
time  he  leaves  home  until  he  returns. 
In  figuring  the  increase  the  company 
will  only  take  into  consideration  the 
premiums  that  actually  apply  on  the 
month  of  November.  That  is,  annual 
premiums  or  other  premiums  collected 
in  advance  of  that  month  to  swell  tbe 
collections  will  not  qualify  the  agent. 
The  increase  must  be  in  premiums  that 
actually  apply  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  company  is  also  going  to  of¬ 
fer  four  prizes  as  follows: 

“To  each  of  the  four  agents  making 
the  largest  increase  in  collections  for 
the  month  of  November  over  April  we 
will  give  the  first  largest  fifty  dollars 
in  gold;  second  largest,  twenty-five 
dollars  in  gold;  third  largest,  fifteen 
dollars  in  gold,  and  fourth  largest,  ten 
dollars  in  gold.  These  special  prizes 
are  to  be  awarded  to  the  winners  at  the 
Convention.” 


BACK  TO  COLUMBUS’  TIME 


C.  S.  Carey’s  Statement  of  How  Indus¬ 
trial  Insurance  Started — The 
Days  of  Guilds 


PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  the  Board 
Rooms  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society, 
232  South  Fourth  Street,  May  26.  The 
meeting  will  be  called  at  10  o’clock,  and 
the  anual  election  will  be  held  on  that 
day. 


In  the  time  of  Columbus  there  were 
guilds  which  issued  a  form  of  industrial 
insurance,  which  provided  for  their 
members  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire, 
by  robbery  at  sea,  iby  the  fall  of  a 
house,  by  imprisonment,  and  even 
against  loss  by  flood.  There  was  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  loss  of  sight,  against 
the  loss  of  limb  or  any  form  of  crip¬ 
pling.  The  deaf  and  dumb  might  be  in¬ 
sured  so  as  to  secure  an  income,  and 
corresponding  relief  for  leprosy  might 
also  be  obtained,  so  that  if  one  were 
set  apart  from  the  community  by  the 
law  requiring  segregation  of  lepers, 
there  might  be  provision  for  food  and 
lodging,  even  though  productive  work 
had  become  impossible.  There  was 
also  insurance  for  the  farmer  against 
the  loss  of  cattle  and  farm  products. 


These  guilds  also  had  a  form  of  as¬ 
sessment  insurance  and  when  one  of 
their  members  departed  to  that  “bourn 
from  which  no  traveler  returns”  every 
member  was  expected  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Those  who  did  not  were  fined 
a  small  sum,  but  yet  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  neglecting  this  obligation 
unless  compelled  by  some  necessity. 
These  fines  went  into  the  common  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  were 
given  as  alms  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead  brother’s  soul.  Besides  every 
member  was  expected  to  give  a  small 
coin  as  further  alms  for  the  dead,  and 
this  sum  of  money  was  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  guild  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  purpose.  Each  one  giving  alms 
was  handed  a  token,  which  he  might 
use  as  he  saw  fit.  When  a  member  of 
a  guild  met  some  one  who  looked  as 
though  he  needed  help,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  money  he  handed  him  this 
token  and  then  the  beggar  might  ob¬ 
tain  whatever  he  needed  most — food, 
lodging  or  clothing — by  presenting  the 
token  to  the  treasurer  of  the  guild,  the 
sexton  of  the  church  or  any  of  the 
church  wardens  or  the  clergy.  This 
prevented  the  abuse  of  charity,  gave 
immediate  relief  when  it  was  needed, 
and  did  not  pauperize,  because  the  per¬ 
son  benefited  knew  that  the  intention 
in  what  was  given  him  was  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dead  brother’s  soul  and  not 
merely  pity  for  him. 

I  might  also  say  that  these  guilds, 
which  were  rich  and  powerful  in  those 
days,  took  children  whose  parents  were 
dead  and  placed  them  in  families  which 
agreed  to  treat  them  as  their  own.  The 
guild  officials  saw  to  it  that  the  children 
were  well  clothed,  fed  and  educated, 
and  they  supplied  the  girls  with  gen¬ 
erous  marriage  portions. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  modern 
Industrial  contract  is  merely  an  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  form  of  insurance 
with  perhaps,  I  might  add,  advisedly — 
a  small  appreciable  improvement. — An 
article  by  C.  S.  Carey,  in  the  General 
Accident’s  Monthly  Review. 


MAINE  LEGISLATION 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  an  act  was  passed  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
shall  notify  each  register  of  probate 
when  a  surety  or  fidelity  company  is 
admitted,  and  on  February  and  August 
list  shall  supply  such  register  of  pro¬ 
bate  with  the  names  of  each  surety 
company  and  its  agents  then  authorized 
to  do  business  in  Maine. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets . . . .  .  . . .  $11 ,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Capital . . .  .  1 ,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914  .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance —Employers.  Public,  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision).  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation  — 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


THE  YOUNGEST  AGENT 

Who  is  the  youngest  agent  in  Amer¬ 
ica?  The  North  American  Accident 
prints  a  picture  of  a  tiny  lad,  named 
Donald  E.  Heileman,  of  Chicago,  and 
doubts  if  his  equal  in  achievement  can 
be  found  in  the  country.  He  ha3  sold  a 
number  of  three-dollar  travel  policies 
and  has  also  collected  the  cash. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

The  National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  superintendents  in  its  weekly  life, 
health  and  accident  department:  J.  B. 
Combe,  Dallas,  Tex.;  J.  A.  Jines,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.;  O.  N.  Stallings,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  J.  J.  McCranie,  Orlando,  Fla.;  L. 
I.  Wimpee,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  A.  E.  Rice, 
Durham,  N.  C.;  B.  J.  Murray,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  H.  J.  Holt,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Walker  &  Burgess,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


A  Talk 
About 
Collections 


For  rears 'experts"  TiaW" 
been  writing  about  slow 
collections;  yet  rec&btly 
new  ideas  have  taken 
hold.  Formerly,  it  was, . 
thought  unwise  to  press  a  policyholder 
on  an  industrial  debit  too  much  on  pay- 
?R6  a  premium.  Nowadays  so  fofo-ny 
jagents  have  established  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  rules  and  have  strictly  enforced 
them  that  the  policyholders  know  just 
iwhat  kind  of  treatment  to  expect  in  the 
matter  of  collections. 

[ .  In  writing  on  the  subject  of  collec¬ 
tions,  W.  Meador,  Jr.,  representing  the 
National  Life  and  Accident  in  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.,  says: 

1  he  first  essential. -of  good  collections 
is  constant  attention.  If  an  agent  wih 
allow  premiums  to  run  with  little  atten¬ 
tion  it  is  a  logical  deduction  by  the  in¬ 
sured  that  they  need  not  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  premiums.  Inattention 
to  collections  on  the  part  of  the  agent 
is  usually  due  to  poor  system. 

An  agent  has  a  policyholder  one 
block  out  of  his  regular  route,  yet  he 
is  too  lazy  to  walk  that  block  to  collect 
a  ten-cent  premium  and  puts  it  off  until 
next  week.  On  the  next  week  the  same 
thing  happens  again,  and  the  first  thing 
he  realizes  is  that  the  policy  is  in  ar¬ 
rears,  and  finally  on  the  lapse  sheet. 
Probably  he  has  a  policyholder  that  has 
moved  from  the  old  address  to  anothei 
part  of  the  city.  The  first  week  after 
the  policyholder  moves  he  notes  that 
she  has  gone,  and  skims  over  it  for  a 
week.  On  the  next  week  he  inquires 
from  the  old  neighbors  of  the  policy¬ 
holder  as  to  where  the  policyholder  has 
moved  and  learns  her  address.  He 
puts  off  going  to  see  that  person  at  the 
time  he  should,  and  finally  sees  her 
after  the  policy  is  three  or  four  weeks 
in  arrears,  when  it  is  too  late  to  save 
the  policy. 

Take  a  man  who  averages  a  good  per¬ 
centage  on  his  collections  each  week. 
He  knows  on  Monday  morning  before 
he  starts  out  to  work  just  what  amount 
of  debit  he  has  to  collect  that  week  to 
get  one  hundred  per  cent.  Each  day’s 
collections  he  subtracts  from  the  total 
amount  he  has  allotted  himself  to  col¬ 
lect  for  that  week.  For  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week  he  knows  just  what 
amount  he  has  to  collect  to  finish  out 
his  one  hundred  per  cent.  If  he  lacks 
a  few  dollars  he  will  make  a  special 
effort  to  round  up  all  the  dimes  on  the 
outskirts.  Perhaps  he  will  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  see  some  bad  case  or  ar¬ 
rears  at  night  when  the  head  of  the 
house  is  at  home.  This  man  uses  sys¬ 
tem  in  his  business.  He  works  by 
plans.  He  plans  his  work  a  week  ahead 
and  is  careful  to  look  after  the  details. 

A  good  plan  for  an  agent  to  lessen 
his  arrears  is  to  make  a  list  of  all  poli¬ 
cies  on  his  debit  that  are  more  than 
one  week  in  arrears  and  to  carry  this 
list  in  the  back  of  his  collection  book. 

On  opening  his  collection  book  many 
times  a  day  this  list  of  names  is  con¬ 
stantly  brought  before  him,  which  re¬ 
minds  him  that  he  ought  to  collect  on 
same.  In  this  way  he  is  not  only  care¬ 
ful  and  training  often  necessary  for  a 
time  with  those  holding  new  policies. 

An  agent  was  given  a  small  town  in 
the  South  to  establish  a  business  for 
au  industrial  company.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  superintendent  were  to 
get  the  collections  on  the  business.  If 
he  could  not  get  the  collections,  his 
superintendent  told  him  that  they  did 
not  want  the  business.  Industrial  busi¬ 
ness  without  being  backed  up  by  good 
collections  will  not  amount  to  much. 

After  thinking  over  a  number  of 
plans  the  agent  finally  conceived  an 
idea.  On  all  policies  he  sold  he  would 
charge  the  insured  four  premiums  to 
join,  and  apply  this  money  on  receipt 
card  as  advance  premiums.  This  placed 
the  policy  of  the  insured  three  weeks 
in  advance  when  delivered,  and  always 
carried  it  there.  If  the  Insured  missed 
a  week  the  policy  was  still  two  weeks 


In  advance.  The  insured  Tn  this  man- 

Dlr  Piss  three  weeks  and  still 

not  berpt  arrears,  and  could  run  seven 
weeks  before  lapsing.  This  plan  was 
P^it/in  farce  and  the  agent  strictly  ad 
hered  to  it.  He  soon  began  to  learn 
that  the  insured  showed  more  apprecia- 
.tioiv  for  the '  policy  when  sold  in  this 
manner,  and  there  was  less  chance  of 
the  policy  lapsing,  as  the  insured  after 
having  expended  so  much  money  in 
‘  joining  fee”  was  more  careful  to  see 
that  the  premium  whs  paid  promptly 
on  thne.  j 

After  continuing  this  method  for  a 
year  the  agent  had  built  a  debit  of 
nearly  one  hundred  dollars,  which  car¬ 
ried  a  net  advance  pay  of  two  .hupdred 
per  cent.,  and  had  averaged  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  five  per  cent,  on  his 
debit  for  the  year. 


CROSS  INDEXING  CLAIMS 

The  record  division  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Company,  under  Secretary 
Mitchell,  is  now  cross  indexing  its 
claims  under  accident  and  disability 
policies  so  that  hereafter  all  agents  of 
the  Maryland  will  have  on  call  a  most 
valuable  fund  of  first-hand  information 
about  the  causes  of  accidental  deaths 
and  injuries,  the  duration  of  disability 
from  injuries,  and  the  amounts  actu¬ 
ally  paid  under  Maryland  policies  as 
indemnity  for  these  accidental  deaths 
and  disabilities  This  effective  solicit¬ 
ing  material  will  appear  in  the  form  of 
brief  paragraphs,  which  the  agent’s 
stenographer  can  quickly  copy  on  a 
post  card  and  send  to  those  prospects 
who  should  be  especially  interested  in 
the  particular  paragraph. 

GROWS  FAST 

^T.he,New  York  aSency  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  is  growing  fact.  F.  R  Wood¬ 
bury  is  manager;  W.  B.  Snowden,  as¬ 
sistant  manager. 

Mr.  Woodbury  is  a  native  son  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  trained  in  the  business  at 
the  home  office.  W.  B.  Snowden,  who 
landed^  in  New  York  from  across  the 
Atlantic  four  years  ago  and  in  that 
space  of  time  has  achieved  remarkable 
success  with  the  largest  accident  gen¬ 
eral  agency  in  the  world,  has  recently 
allied  himself  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as 
assistant  manager — a  strong  team. 

TO  ADDRESS  AETNA  AGENTS 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Long  Island  and  -New  York  City 
agents  of  the  Aetna  Accident  will  be 
held  at  100  William  Street,  New  York 
on  Monday.  W.  L.  Mooney,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agents,  and  J.  C.  Barden, 
secretary  of  the  Company,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting  on  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  coming  convention  in  San 
Francisco. 


FORM  BASEBALL  TEAM 

The  Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan 
has  formed  a  baseball  team  and  will 
play  the  Zurich  Accident  team  on  May 
29  at  West  Side  Park,  Jersey  City 
Arthur  C.  Muller,  55  John  Street,  New 
York,  is  manager  of  the  team  and  is 
booking  games  for  Saturday  afternons. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w;  E.  SMALL  -  :  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

ArrmPM-r  Write*  the  FoIlowin8  Form*  °f  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

tr?P°iit^n  DePartment-  1  1  1  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  IS  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

L A  X  F.  GLASS  v  w  _  M 

and*he.1Lthcc,i>i;nt  policies 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pree.  8.  Wm.  burton.  Sec.  Alonzo  a.  brooks,  Asa't  Seo. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

all  casualty  lines 

“Preferred  Service" 


John  R.  Draper,  one  of  the  best 
known  health  and  accident  men  in  the 
West,  is  behind  the  new  Republic  Lia¬ 
bility  Company,  which  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Chicago,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
of  this  Company  are  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  Chicago.  One  of  the 
biggest  banks  in  the  Middle  "West  will 
handle  the  funds  during  the  organiza¬ 
tion  period.  Stock  is  now  being  sold 
for  $20  a  share,  two  for  one.  Mr  Dra¬ 
per,  who  organized  the  Union  Liability 
Company,  is  familiar  with  every 
branch  of  the  insurance  business,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  successful  agency  organ¬ 
izer,  field  man,  actuary  and  under¬ 
writer. 


PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

The  Metropolitan  Surety  Company, 
whioh  was  closed  in  1909  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  has  just  suc¬ 
ceeded,  through  its  receiver,  John  F 
Yawger,  in  paying  100  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  to  all  its  creditors.  By  a  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  court,  granted  last  week,  Mr. 
Yawger  paid  a  dividend  of  30  per  cefit. 
to  creditors  with  claims  on  bonds  and 
policies  and  40  per  cent,  to  general 
creditors. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1905  by 
a  number  of  Brooklyn  capitalists.  When 
the  Insurance  Department  stepped  in, 
Mr.  Yawger  was  appointed  receiver,’ 
and  has  been  very  sucessful  in  liquidat¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  the  creditors.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  tell,  however, 
how  much  there  will  be  available  for 
the  stockholders.  A  report  is  in  pro 
cess  of  compilation  and  will  be  ready 
within  a  week. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  In  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managef 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

CANCELLATION  NOTICES 

Commenting  on  the  expense  of  un¬ 
derwriting,  a  prominent  fire  agent  of 
this  city  says  that  cancellation  notices 
are  a  considerable  item  of  expense. 
It  takes  fourteen  cents  in  postage 
alone  for  every  cancellation  notice. 
The  clerical  work  attached  also  foots  up. 


BOOK  OF  FORMS 

C.  C.  Hine’s  Sons  Co.  has  Issued  the 
fifth  edition  of  ‘‘Hine’s  Book  of 
Forms.”  The  book  contains  nearly 
four  hundred  forms. 
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A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
bv  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manner 

10*8  Vraxal  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit  How  many  times  When  you6 climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 

ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  worth  considering  Ambition  is  the  main- 

you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  wor  d  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  yo/can  do  tbe  winding.  ]f  you 

spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  y°u  after  y.  can‘  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 

have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enoug  g  ’  few  an(j  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 

the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ,  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 

good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  m  .  „  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 

behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  ^rd  tunes  of  shreveport)  Louisiana,  that  will 

amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  Louis  r^dl  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 

Vice-President  and  General  Manner,  Thomas  P. 

Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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The  Greatest  Selling  Help 

for  the  accident  insurance  agent  is 

Prompt  and  Liberal  Claim  Service 

WE  GIVE  IT 


There  are  Great  Opportunities 

for  agents  in  unoccupied  territory 

Write  us  to-day 
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The  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

of  Detroit,  Mich. 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  "Relc”  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  "RELC"  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  Amer™ 

95  William  St,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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EAGLE  FIRE’S  NEW 
RE-INSURANCE  SCHEME 


Retrocessions  Will  Give  Small  Com¬ 
panies  Business  in  States  Where 
They  Do  Not  Operate 

TO  WRITE  $750,000  IN  PREMIUMS 


Will  Start  With  Eagle  and  Six  Direct 
Writing  Companies — Plan  of 
Operation 


The  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  organization  of  a  new  and 
interesting  form  of  re-insurance  com¬ 
bination.  The  plan  is  substantially  as 
follows:  The  Eagle  will  confine  itself 
exclusively  to  the  re-insurance  of  direct 
writing  companies.  It  has  negotiated 
treaties  with  various  direct  writing 
companies  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  whereby  those  com¬ 
panies  agree  to  accept  and  the  Eagle 
agrees  to  give  to  them  as  retrocession¬ 
aires  a  fixed  percentage  in  each  in¬ 
stance  of  all  the  re-insurance  affected 
with  it  by  other  companies,  except  that 
the  Eagle  agrees  to  retrocede  no  re-in¬ 
surance  to  a  retrocessionaire  in  the 
territory  where  that  retrocessionaire 
operates  directly  for  the  issuance  of 
policies.  For  example,  if  one  retroces¬ 
sionaire  is  located  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  confines  its  direct  policy  oper¬ 
ations  to  that  State,  the  Eagle  will  re¬ 
trocede  to  that  company  business  in 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  except 
the  State  of  Illinois.  In  this  manner 
all  duplication  of  risks  is  avoided  by 
the  retrocessionaire  companies. 

Placing  Securities  in  Hands  of  Eagle 

Under  this  plan  the  Eagle  will  be 
able  to  write  for  the  joint  account  a 
far  larger  volume  of  premiums  than 
conservative  underwriting  would 
render  proper  if  it  operated  solely  for 
its  own  account.  The  excess  it  will 
take  for  the  account  of  its  retrocession¬ 
aires  and  it  binds  itself  to  cede  them 
their  proportion  of  every  risk  which  it 
takes  and  itself  retains  a  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  every  risk  ceded. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Eagle  and 
of  the  companies  which  may  cede  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  Eagle  to  be  retroceded  un¬ 
der  this  plan,  the  Eagle  exacts  as  a 
condition  that  each  retrocessionaire 
shall  place  in  the  hands  of  its  own  offi¬ 
cers  as  trustees  for  the  Eagle  securities 
equal  in  amount  to  the  reserve,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Standard,  on  busi¬ 
ness  retroceded  by  the  Eagle.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  requirement  is  to  assure 
the  Eagle  and  its  ceding  companies 
against  loss  in  the  event  that  th£  re¬ 
trocessionaire  shall  be  rendered  insol¬ 
vent  through  a  conflagration  in  the 
district  where  it  operates  directly.  This 

(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 


THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  Q). 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 

Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

CasuoKv  &>ntpanj>  of-Hmeriat 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


HOW  TO  HANDLE 
SUB-STANDARD  LINES 


Arthur  Hunter,  of  New  York  Life,  Reads 
Paper  Before  Actuarial  Society 
of  America 


LIEN  SYSTEM  IS  LITTLE  USED 


Should  Limit  Markedly  Impaired  Risks 
to  10,  15  and  20  Year  En¬ 
dowment 


A  paper  on  “Practical  Treatment  of 
Under-Average  Lives,”  read  at  the 
meeting  in  New  York  City  this  week  of 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  at¬ 
tracted  unusual  attention,  because  of 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  Arthur 
Hunter,  Associate  Actuary  of  the  New 
York  Life,  and  the  fact,  also,  that  the 
New  York  Life  is  the  largest  writer  of 
sub-standard  lives  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
writing  this  business.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  Medico-Actu¬ 
arial  Mortality  Investigation  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  companies  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  information  obtained 
through  that  investigation  to  remodel 
their  plans  for  insuring  lives  not  con¬ 
sidered  standard.  As  there  are  no  fixed 
standards  for  the  insurance  of  under- 
average  lives  there  is  a  marked  di¬ 
versity  in  the  practical  treatment  of 
them.  As  is  known  there  are  four 
principal  methods  of  treating  under- 
average  lives: 

1.  A  lien  is  charged  against  the  face 
of  the  policy,  generally  reducible  by  the 
premiums  paid  from  year  to  year. 

2.  The  policy  is  placed  in  a  special 
class  as  to  dividends. 

3  An  extra  premium  is  charged. 

4.  The  premium  is  taken  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  not  the  true  age. 

The  lien  system  is  now  little  used 
among  the  prominent  companies. 

Some  points  made  by  Mr.  Hunter  fol¬ 
low: 

Lien  System 

The  lien  system  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  risks  in  which  the  extra 
mortality  gradually  decreases,  such  as 
that  due  to  light  weight  combined  with 
a  history  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  in  connection  with 
a  heavy  extra  mortality  which  exists 
for  a  snort  period  after  the  issue  or 
the  policy — such  as  that  resulting  from 
a  history  of  appendicitis,  because  of 
the  very  high  lien  required  in  the  early 
policy  years.  Theoretically  a  rapidly 
decreasing  lien  would  be  excellent,  but 
practically  tbe  lien  is  so  heavy  that 
agents  find  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
applicants  to  accept  such  policies.  For 
applicants,  therefore,  who  have  had 
that  and  similar  diseases  which  are 
liable  to  recur  in  a  few  years  following 
the  attack,  an  extra  premium  for  a 
few  years  is  the  most  practical  form  of 
treatment.  Liens  are  of  little  value 
and  are  unsatisfactory  when  the  extra 
hazard  does  not  occur  until  the  policy 
has  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
Probably  the  most  striking  example  oi 
such  cases  to  which  the  lien  system  is 
inapplicable  is  that  of  persons  distinctly 
overweight  at  the  young  ages  of  entry, 
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as  the  relative  mortality  increases  from 
the  young  to  the  middle  ages  (attained) 
of  life. 

Special  Class  as  to  Dividends 

The  device  of  placing  policyholders 
in  a  special  class  as  to  dividends  was 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  prior  to 
1907  under  deferred  dividend  policies. 
It  is  an  equitable  way  of  treating  per¬ 
sons  in  hazardous  occupations. 

Before  any  plan  for  creating  special 
dividend  classes  is  put  into  effect,  the 
maximum  extra  mortality  which  can 
he  borne  by  using  the  surplus  to  pay 
extra  mortality  should  be  ascertained. 
It  is  then  a  matter  of  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
the  regular  dividends  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  pay  in  each  of  the  sub-stand¬ 
ard  classes,  and  thereafter  to  calculate 
the  range  of  cases  which  should  be 
put  into  each  class.  Thus,  if  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  class  it  is  desired  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  surplus  on  corresponding 
policies  in  the  standard  class,  calcu¬ 
lations  should  be  made  to  determine 
approximately  what  extra  mortality 
one-quarter  of  the  surplus  under  such 
policies  would  cover. 

A  simple  but  rough  way  to  determine 
the  maximum  additional  mortality 
which  can  be  borne  in  twenty  years  is 
to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
non-participating  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  participating  premium  as  an  annual 
extra  to  meet  additional  mortality — due 
allowance  being  made  for  difference 
in  expenses. 

Policies  With  Extra  Premium  or  Ad¬ 
vance  in  Age 

The  first  question  to  be  considered 
is  whether  an  extra  premium  per  $1,000, 
or  an  advance  in  age,  would  be  most 
suitable  to  the  type  of  business  received 
by  the  company.  If  the  under-average 
business  of  the  company  is  largely  lim¬ 
ited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  hazard 
from  occupation,  and  if  this  hazard  is 
principally  from  accident,  the  system 
of  charging  an  extra  premium  is  the 
better  one.  In  general,  where  the  ad¬ 
ditional  mortality  is  a  constant,  irre¬ 
spective  of  age,  the  extra  premium 
method  is  better  than  the  advance  in 
age;  but  if  the  additional  hazard  is 
expected  for  many  years  to  be  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  regular  mortality,  the 
advance  in  age  is  the  better  plan.  The 
extra  mortality  may  also  be  a  decreas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  the  normal  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  in  which  case 
the  extra  premium  is  probably  better 
than  the  advance  in  age.  As  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  is  likely  to  be 
composed  of  applications  from  persons 
under  these  and  other  conditions, 
neither  of  the  systems  under  discus¬ 
sion  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
particular.  Some  companies  have 
therefore  adopted  both  the  extra  pre¬ 
mium  and  the  advance  in  age  methods, 
while  others,  for  the.  sake  of  simplicity, 
have  adopted  the  one  which  in  the 
main  fits  the  majority  of  the  cases  re¬ 
ceived. 

What  reserve  should  be  carried  on 
policies  with  an  extra  premium?  IT 
the  additional  hazard  is  assumed  to  be 


a  current  one,  then  one-hall'  the  net 
extra  premium  is  sulficient. 

Another  question  arises:  Should  com' 
mission  he  paid  on  the  entire  premium? 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  uniformity 
of  practice  in  this  respect,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  companies  apparently  pay 
the  same  percentage  of  commission. 
Where  an  extra  premium  is  charged 
for  a  brief  period  to  cover  a  history  of 
appendicitis,  cancer,  or  other  disease 
where  the  liability  to  recurrence  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  few  years,  a  commission 
is  not  usually  allowed;  but  where  the 
extra  premium  is  charged  during  the 
life  of  the  policy,  there  is  ho  uniformity 
of  practice.  The  extra  premiums  should 
not  of  course  be  fixed  until  the  question 
of  paying  commission  is  settled. 

When  a  risk  is  markedly  impaired, 
it.  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  limit  to 
10-,  15-,  or  20-year  endowment  policies. 
If  the  continued  insurance  is  not  elim¬ 
inated,  then  part  of  the  object  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  selection  by  limiting  to 
high-priced  policies  is  defeated.  A 
short  calculation  will  show  that  if  the 
insured  carries  the  policy  for  a  few 
years  and  then  takes  term  extension, 
he  is  getting  the  insurance  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  rate  as  would  have 
been  charged  him  for  a  term  policy  in 
the  first  instance. 

Improvement  in  the  Risk 
In  an  impairment  which  lasts  only 
for  a  very  few  years  some  provision  for 
remission  of  the  extra  premium  is 
necessary.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  an  applicant  who  has  had  two  at¬ 
tacks  of  appendicitis.  It  is  generally 
believed  by  medical  men  that  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  recurrence  will  pass  in  a  short 
time.  If,  therefore,  an  extra  premium 
of  say  $25  per  $1,000  were  charged  for 
three  years  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  recurrence,  what  action  should  a 
company  take  if  the  man  one  year  after 
being  insured  undergoes  an  operation 
for  removal  of  the  appendix?  He 
could  then  get  insurance  in  any  good 
company  a  reasonable  time  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  without  extra  pre»- 
mium  and  would  naturally  object  to 
continue  to  pay  the  extra  premium  for 
another  year.  The  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  extra 
premium  ‘to  cover  those  who  having 
had  a  history  of  an  attack  of  appendi¬ 
citis  die  from  that  disease,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  remission  of  the  extra  pre¬ 
mium  on  those  who  are  successfully 
operated  upon.  In  determining  the  ex¬ 
tra,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  a  goodly  proportion  of 
policies  are  terminated  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  these  are  doubtless 
on  the  lives  of  persons  who  do  not 
anticipate  a  return  of  appendicitis— 
i.  e.,  the  better  class  of  such  risks. 
Change  From  Hazardous  to  Non-Haz- 
ardous  Occupations 
When  an  insured  changes  from  a 
hazardous  occupation  to  one  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  hazard,  the  question 
of  treating  him  as  a  standard  risk 
arises.  We  are  forced  to  determine 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  number  of  the  companies 
operate  and  from  our  own  experience 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 

COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1900 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 

5,352,260.00 

10,057,028.00 


Dec.  31,  1912  1,306,689.41 


14,859,856.00 


Dec.  31,  1913  1,500,835.10  23,650,512.00 

Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46  30,630,355.00 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


how  we  should  treat  policyholders  who 
change  their  occupation.  A  good  prao 
tice,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  require  a 
probationary  period  of  a  year  after  the 
insured  has  changed  his  occupation, 
then  to  alter  the  policy  from  the 
original  date  of  engaging  in  the  less 
hazardous  occupation,  making  a  re¬ 
fund  of  the  extra  premiums  paid  since 
that  date  provided  he  proves  to  be  a 
standard  risk.  In  such  cases  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  require  the  policyholder  to 
bear  the  expense  of  the  medical  exam¬ 
ination.  This  treatment  assumes  that 
the  extra  premiums  paid  by  all  the  in- 
sured  in  the  particular  occupation  are 
not  only  to  cover  the  risk  of  death 
while  engaged  in  the  hazardous  occu¬ 
pation,  but  also  the  liability  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  becoming  so  deteriorated 
(  Continued  on  page  8.) 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 


Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 


Efiicient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


May  21,  1915. 
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Age  25  at  Issue. 


COMPARISON  OF  RESERVES 

American  Experience  and  Medico-Actuarial  Experience  3 y2  Per  Cent.  Ordinary  Life  Policy 

Age  50  at  Issue. 
Am.  M.A. 

22.74  23.96 

45-87  48.12 

69.37  72.48 

117.31  122.01 

240.96  248.97 

365.70  374- iS 

485.23  488.22 

694  75  679.03 


2 

3 
5 

10 

15 

20 

30 


Am. 

763 

‘5-52 

2370 

40.91 

89.42 

146.54 

213.04 

372.38 


M.A. 

8.18 

16.59 

25-33 

43-77 

96.32 

158.58 

230.40 

393-65 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
Medico-Actuarial  to 

Year.  Age  25  at  Issue.  Age  30  at  Issue. 

1  107  107 

2  107  108 

3  107  108 

5  107  109 

10  108  109 

15  108  109 

20  108  107 

3o  106  105 

.  „  COMPARISON 

American  Experience  and  Medico-Actuarial  E 

Age  25  at  Issue. 


Age  30  at  Issue. 

Age  35  at  Issue. 

Age  40  at  Issue, 

Am. 

M.A. 

Am. 

M.A. 

Am. 

M.A. 

9-45 

10.15 

11.76 

12.84 

14.68 

16.26 

19.22 

20.78 

23.91 

26.19 

29.80 

32.96 

29-33 

31-75 

36.45 

39-94 

45-39 

50.09 

50.58 

54-95 

62.73 

68.89 

77.92 

85-36 

110.14 

120.06 

13576 

148.37 

166.89 

17923 

■79  47 

195-17 

219.15 

235.78 

264.62 

279-37 

258.64 

277.78 

3*0.75 

329.02 

367-63 

383-57 

437.28 

457-58 

504.71 

521.33 

571.14 

579-95 

ABOVE  RESERVES 
American  Experience 


OF 


Year. 

2 

3 
5 

10 

15 

20 


Year. 

r 

2 

3 
5 

10 

15 

20 


Am. 

15.37 

31-35 

47.96 

03.17 

184.14 

306.79 

456.00 


M.A. 

15.04 

30.60 

46.72 

81.02 

178.86 

296.54 

436.83 


Am. 

19.58 

39-90 

60.97 

105-51 

232.19 

384.02 

566.15 


35  at  Issue. 

Age  40  at  Issue. 

Age  50  at  Issue. 

109 

in 

105 

no 

in 

•05 

no 

no 

104 

no 

no 

104 

109 

107 

103 

108 

106 

102 

106 

104 

IOI 

103 

102 

98 

RESERVES 

rience 

3J4 

Per  Cent.  20-Payment  Life 

at  Issue. 

Age  45  at  Issue. 

M.A. 

Am. 

M.A. 

20.11 

40.93 

62.84 

108.07 

235-70 

383.80 

556.25 


PERCENTAGE  OF 

ABOVE  RESERVES 

Medico-Actuarial  to 

American  Experience 

Age  25  at  Issue. 

Age  35  at  Issue. 

98 

103 

98 

103 

97 

103 

97 

102 

97 

102 

97 

100 

96 

08 

25.41 

51.63 

78.67 

135-23 

291.42 

471-06 

688.24 


_  COMPARISON  OF  RESERVES 

American  Experience  and  Medico-Actuarial  Experience  3 ]/2  Per  Cent.  20-Year 


26.61 

53.90 

81.87 

139-85 

296.78 

475.00 

683.85 


Age  45  at  Issue. 
105 
104 
104 
104 
102 
101 
99 


Age  35  at  Issue. 


Year. 

1 

2 

3 
5 

10 

15 

20 


Am. 

M.A. 

32.86 

34-21 

67.06 

69.72 

102.63. 

106.58 

178.18 

184.58 

395-99 

406.27 

664.10 

672.61 

Matures 

— 

Endowments 
Percentage  of 
Medico-Actu¬ 
arial  to 
American 
Experience. 
104 
104 
104 
104 
103 
101 
100 


MOIR  FAVORS  A  NEW  TABLE 


ACTUARIES  DISCUSS  HIS  PAPER 


Periodical  Reviews  of  Experience  De¬ 
sirable — Valuable  Tables  Showing 
Reserves  Are  Prepared 


Henry  Moir's  paper  “Should  We  Pre¬ 
pare  a  New  Mortality  Table?”  and  the 
discussion  of  it  were  the  features  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
American  in  New  York  this  week.  The 
presence  of  the  special  committee 
from  the  Insurance  Commissioners  ad¬ 
ded  to  th^  interest  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Moir  believes  that  there  should 
be  a  new  mortality  table.  He  has 
prepared  interesting  tables,  those  with 
reference  to  reserves  being  printed  in 
this  article.  The  tables  point  to  a 
probable  increase  in  needful  reserves 
which  may  exceed  5  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  some  companies,  and  a  little 
less  for  others,  depending  upon  the 
class  of  business  written,  the  average 
duration,  and,  also,  the  relationship 
which  any  new  table  might  have  to  the 
Medico-Actuarial  used  in  his  compari¬ 
son. 

Summing  up  he  says: 

If  a  new  table  were  introduced  and 
applied  only  to  new  business,  the  influ¬ 
ence  upon  companies  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  new  business 
written,  a  large  increase  in  reserve  be¬ 
ing  necessary  for  ordinary  life  busi¬ 
ness,  a  smaller  increase  for  limited  pay¬ 
ment  and  endowment  policies,  and 
doubtless  a  decrease  in  the  reserves  of 
short  term  policies. 

How  Business  is  Divided 

I  have  made  some  calculations  on 
the  assumption  that  a  company  writes 
30  per  cent,  of  its  new  business  on  the 
ordinary  life  plan;  45  per  cent,  on  the 
20  payment  life  plan;  and  25  per  cent, 
on  the  20  year  endowment  plan,  also 
that  the  business  would  lapse  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  normal  way.  'With  refer¬ 
ence  to  ages  at  issue  the  assumption  is 
that  $1,000,000  of  business  would  be 
written  each  year  at  the  ages  of  25,  35 
and  45.  These  are  rough  general  as¬ 
sumptions,  and  the  large  volume  of 
business  at  the  young  age  of  25  has  the 
effect  of  minimizing  the  reserves  in  re¬ 
lation  to  those  by  the  American  Expe¬ 
rience  Table.  The  results  brought  out 
indicate  that  in  the  first  year  the  new 
reserves  would  be  103.7  per  cent,  of 
those  by  the  American  Table,  and  in 
subsequent  years  a  diminishing  per¬ 
centage  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Ratio  of  Reserves  on  General  Business 
at  3/2  Per  Cent.  Interest 

By  M.  A.  (4>  Table  to  American 
Experience  Table 


Year  of  duration  1 . 103.7 

Year  of  duration  2 . 103.6 

Year  of  duration  5 . 103.4 

Year  of  duration  7 . 103.2 

Year  of  duration  10 . 102.9 

Year  of  duration  15 . 102.3 

Year  of  duration  20 . 101.7 


(Note:  4  means  that  the  first  four  years 


are  eliminated  after  medical  examina¬ 
tion.) 

The  above  table  is  only  illustrative 
in  a  very  general  way  because  it  in¬ 
volves  assumptions  both  as  to  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  business  and  as  to  the 
ages  at  issue.  The  effect  in  some  cases 
might  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
above  table  would  indicate,  or  in  other 
cases  might  be  less. 

Should  Take  Public  Into  Confidence 

When  public  confidence  is  lost  in  any. 
of  our  practices  life  insurance  will  im¬ 
mediately  suffer.  Our  business  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive,  and  all  that  we  do 
should  be  open,  above-board,  and  should 
invite  the  most  rigid  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  intelligent  public.  Although 
we  cannot  explain  our  science  in  its 
more  intricate  detail,  we  should  be  able 
to  make  an  intelligent  man  understand 
its  guiding  principles,  and  should  meet 
and  satisfy  intelligent  suggestions  from 
the  outside.  There  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  statements  in  the  press,  made  hy 
well  known  writers  in  recent  years, 
which  indicate  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  American  Experience  Table.  It  is 
our  duty  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
basis  of  our  calculations  or  change  the 
basis.  The  suggestion  which  has  twice 
been  made  by  Insurance  Commissioners 
is  one  which  should  be  carefully  heed¬ 
ed  as  it  points  in  the  same  direction. 

But  in  addition  to  this  fundamental 
argument,  convincing  in  itself,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  that  the  trend  will  be  as 
above  indicated  and  that  the  reserves 
we  are  now  carrying  by  the  American 
Experience  Table  are  not  too  high  as 
newspaper  writers  indicate,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  have  to  be  increased  if  a 
new  table  is  generally  adopted.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  premiums  and  reserves 
placed  for  the  future  on  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  basis— more  in  accord  with  expe¬ 
rience.  Moreover,  while  dividends  in 
general  are  based  upon  the  individual 
experience  of  each  company,  and  the 
whole  amount  apportioned  is  determin¬ 
ed  as  a  result  of  such  individual  expe¬ 
rience,  nevertheless  the  detail  of  the 
apportionment  at  different  ages  may  be 
modified  if  there  be  a  change  of  basis 
on  which  premium  rates,  loadings,  and 
mortality  charges  are  computed.  If  net 
premiums  do  not  run  regularly,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  experience,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  injustice  as  between  one  policy¬ 
holder  and  another  at  different  ages  and 
under  different  forms  of  policies;  and 
while  the  company  on  the  whole  may  be 
charging  ample  premiums  and  may  be 
allowing  abatements  to  its  policyhold¬ 
ers  in  dividends,  which  bring  the  aver¬ 
age  net  cost  down  to  a  proper  experi¬ 
ence  basis,  nevertheless  there  may  be 
unfairness,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
mortality  curve  as  experienced  now  is 
of  a  different  shape  from  the  mortality 
curve  represented  by  the  American  Ex¬ 
perience  Table. 

Periodical  Review  Necessary 

The  foregoing  reasons  are  sufficient 
in  my  judgment  to  make  us  reach  the 
conclusion  that  our  bases  of  operation 
should  be  periodically  reviewed,  and 
modified  if  found  necessary,  that  one  of 


the  reviewing  points  has  been  reached, 
and  that  in  all  probability  we  now  need 
a  new  mortality  table.  Admitting  such 
need,  what  are  the  requirements  for 
such  new  table?  Some  companies  in¬ 
sist  that  all  the  business  accepted  shall 
be  on  lives  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
average;  others  frankly  avow  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  to  do  the  “greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,”  and  with  this  ob¬ 
ject  adopt  a  lower  standard.  Again 
there  is  believed  to  be  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  mortality  between  such  States 
as  Mississippi  and  Minnesota.  A  general 
mortality  table  should  be  broad  enough 
to  make  provision  for  all  such  condi¬ 
tions.  The  basis  for  any  new  table, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  for  careful 
discussion  on  the  part  of  a  committee 
of  actuaries,  yet  individual  views  may 
not  be  amiss,  and  I  shall  express  my 
own  ideas  briefly,  leaving  others  to  fill 
in  reasons  or  to  raise  objections.  Our 
needs  may  be  expressed  as: 

1.  A  table  prepared  on  broad  lib¬ 
eral  lines  which  may  be  used  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Golden  Gate,  from 
the  Canadian  Border  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

2.  A  table  which  will  be  safe  in 
computing  premiums,  not  only  for 
companies  which  are  strict  in  se¬ 


lection  of  risks  and  companies  in 
the  East  and  healthy  Middle  West, 
but  for  all  sections  of  the  country;’ 
also  safe  for  companies  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  the  selection  of  risks  or 
who  take  the  broad  view  that  the 
average  active  business  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  insurance,  although  not  a 
first-class  risk. 

3.  A  table  based  upon  sums  in¬ 
sured  and  giving  due  effect  to  the 
influence  of  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  carried  at  different  ages. 

4.  A  table  whose  curve  of  mortal¬ 
ity  follows  the  modern  line  of  ex¬ 
perience,  so  that  premium  rates, 
reserves,  surrender  values,  and 
surplus  distribution  may  all  be  com¬ 
puted  in  a  manner  fair  and  just  to 
policyholders  of  all  classes,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  durations;  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  completely  hold 
at  the  present  time. 

Points  for  Table  Builders 

Starting  out  with  these  require¬ 
ments,  the  next  and  final  points  to  con¬ 
sider  relate  to  the  manner  of  attaining 
such  results: 

1.  By  giving  due  weight  to  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country  and  pro- 
(Oontinued  on  Page  4.) 
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INCREASES  SCALE  OF  DIVIDENDS 


EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA  FIGURES 


Company  Also  Issues  New  Low  Rate 
Limited  Payment  Birthday  En¬ 
dowment  Policy 


On  April  1,  1915,  the  Equitable  of 
Iowa  put  into  effect  a  new  scale  of  div¬ 
idends  on  fully-paid  life  policies  issued 
subsequent  to  October  20,  1907.  This 
scale  shows  a  large  increase  brought 
about  by  readjustment  of  the  several 
factors  going  to  make  up  these  divi¬ 
dends.  The  increase  varies  from  13 
per  cent,  at  the  lower  ages  to  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent,  at  the  higher  ages, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  div¬ 
idends  under  the  new  scale  per  one 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance  at  the  at¬ 
tained  age  of  the  insured. 

1915  Schedule 
DIVIDENDS 

On  Fully-Paid  Life  Policies  Issued  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  October  21,  1907 
No.  42000  to 


Att. 

Att. 

Age 

Div. 

Age 

Div. 

20 . 

. .  .$  5.80 

50 . 

. .  .$  9.07 

1 . 

.. .  5.86 

1 . 

...  9.27 

2 . 

...  5.93 

2 . 

...  9.46 

3 . 

...  5.99 

3 . 

...  9.67 

4 

_  6.06 

4 . 

...  9.88 

25 . 

, ...  6.14 

55 . 

...  10.09 

6 . 

. ..  6.21 

6 . 

...  10.31 

7 . 

6.28 

7 . 

...  10.55 

8 . 

...  6.37 

8 . 

...  10.77 

9 . 

. ..  6.45 

9 . 

...  11.02 

30 . 

, .. .  6.54 

60 . 

...  11.26 

1 . 

, . . .  6.63 

1 . 

. .  .  11.50 

2 . 

....  6.73 

2 . 

...  11.76 

3 . 

. . .  6.82 

3 . 

...  12.03 

4 . 

. ...  6.92 

4 . 

...  12.31 

35 . 

. . . .  7?D4 

65 . 

. ..  12.60 

6 . 

. ...  7.14 

6 . 

...  12.88 

7 . 

. . . .  7.25 

7 . 

...  13.17 

8 . 

. . . .  7.35 

8 . 

...  13.47 

9 . 

. . . .  7.46 

9 . 

. ...  13.77 

40 . 

. . . .  7.58 

70 . 

. ..  14.06 

1 . 

. . . .  7.70 

1 . 

. ..  14.35 

2 _ 

. . . .  7.83 

2 . 

...  14.64 

3 . 

_  7.96 

3 . 

.  .  .  14.92 

4 _ 

....  8.09 

4 . 

. ..  15.19 

45 _ 

. . . .  8.23 

75 . 

.  ...  15.43 

6 . 

. .. .  8.39 

6 . 

...  15.69 

7 . 

. . . .  8.54 

7 . 

.  .  .  15.93 

8 . 

. . . .  8.71 

8 . 

.  . .  16.17 

9 . 

, ...  8.89 

9 . 

...  16.40 

80 . 

...  16.66 

The  Birthday  Endowment 

The  Equitable  Life  has  made  some  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  its  contracts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months.  The  Com¬ 
pany  now  announces  a  further  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Limited  Payment  Birthday  En¬ 
dowment,  a  policy  calling  for  twenty^ 
annual  premium  payments  and  matur-' 
ing  as  an  Endowment  at  the  end  of  the 
policy  year  nearest  ages  65,  70,  75,  80 
and  85.  It  is  written  on  the  non-par¬ 
ticipating  plan  with  extremely  low 
rates. 


TAX  SUIT  ARGUMENT 


Companies  Try  to  Recover  Money  Paid 
Government  Under  Federal  Cor¬ 
poration  Excise  Tax 


Arguments  have  been  made  again  in 
regard  to  the  Luits  of  the  Government 
against  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
and  the  Connecticut  General.  This  is  an 
appeal  of  the  Government  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  district  court  in  the  liti¬ 
gation  in  which  the  two  companies  are 
seeking  to  recover  money  paid  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Federal  corporation 
excise  tax  law,  which  preceded  the  in¬ 
come  tax, 

The  Government  refused  to  let  com¬ 
panies  deduct  dividends  from  the  gross 
premium  item  returned  for  taxation. 
The  first  case  which  went  into  the 
courts  to  contest  this  rule  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  -was  action  by  the  Mutual 
Benefit.  That  Company  won  its  case 
in  the  lower  court  and  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and,  later,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court — so 
the  Government  stood  defeated  all 
along  the  line. 

The  Government  then  announced  that 


it  did  not  regard  the  Mutual  Benefit 
cases  as  controlling  and  proceeded  to 
litigate  the  same  question  with  the  two 
Connecticut  companies,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  again  defeated.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  appealed  the  cases  and  the 
United  States  Attorney  has  been  in 
New  York  arguing  the  appeal  from  the 
district  court  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 


MUTUAL  LIFE’S  TRAVEL  RIDER 


Issued  Since  Loss  of  Lusitania — Re¬ 
ports  of  Four  Additional  Com¬ 
panies  Made 


A  new  travel  rider  issued  by  the 
Mutual  Life  reads  as  follows: 

Agency .  Application  No . 

Statement  Supplemental  to  Application 
For  Insurance 

1.  I  am  a  citizen  or  subject  of . 

2.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  military 

oi  naval  organization  in  any  capacity, 
and  am  not  subject  to  military,  naval 
or  reserve  duty  in  any  country  except 
as  follows : . 

3.  I  have  no  intention  of  enlisting  in 

any  military  or  naval  organization  of 
any  country  or  of  engaging  in  work  as 
a  civilian  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  actual  warfare  except 
as  follows : . 

4.  I  do  not  contemplate  traveling  in 
ioreign  countries  except  as  follows: 

. (State  fully  the  countries  to 

be  visited  and  the  routes  to  be  taken.) 

5.  I  agree  that  any  policy  the  Com¬ 
pany  may  issue  upon  this  application 
shall  contain  the  following  clause  in¬ 
stead  of  the  clause  agreed  to  in  ques¬ 
tion  No.  8  of  the  application  for  the 
policy: 

This  policy  during  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence  does  not  insure  against 
death  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
state  of  warfare  or  to  insurrection;  in 
case  of  death  so  resulting,  the  policy 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  pay¬ 
ment  thereunder  except  for  the  return 
of  the  amount  paid  as  premium.  The 
clauses  on  the  first  page  of  this  policy 
entitled  “Residence  and  Travel”  and 
“Occupation”  remain  in  force,  except 
as  hereby  modified. 

. 191... 

Witness : . 

. . . Applicant. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  has  found 
that  it  had  a  policy  of  $2,000  on  the 
life  of  Arthur  R.  Foley,  a  Lusitania 
passenger  who  was  lost. 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  had  a  $5,000 
policy  on  one  of  the  passengers  who 
was  lost. 

The  New  England’s  $20,000  policy 
was  on  Harry  J.  Keser,  vice-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

The  Penn  Mutual  had  two  policies  on 
passengers  who  were  drowned,  one  for 
$5,000  and  one  for  $2,000. 


EQUITABLE’S  FIRST  GRADUATE 


George  W.  Andrews,  Newport  News, 
Tells  What  He  Thinks  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course 


George  W.  Andrews,  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  attached  to  the  Norfolk 
agency  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  first  graduate  of  the  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  of  that  Society, 
said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this 
week : 

“I  entered  the  field  of  life  insurance 
with  no  previous  training  or  experience, 
and  while  I  have  learned  what  not  to 
do  through  my  own  failures,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  those  who  have  made  a  success 
have  aided  largely  in  giving  me  confi¬ 
dence  in  myself,  the  Company  which  I 
represent,  and  the  commodity  I  have 
to  sell.  As  to  what  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  Course  taught  me,  I  will  say  that 
to  me  it  means  as  much  as  the  course 
in  law  to  the  law  student,  or  the  course 
in  medicine  to  the  doctor.  I  can  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  the  Equitable  Corres¬ 
pondence  Course  to  every  agent  who 
carries  an  Equitable  rate  book.” 


MOIR  FAVORS  NEW  TABLE 
(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
vising  that  the  healthy  sections 
shall  not  overbalance  those  which 
are  less  healthy,  also  that  business 
strictly  selected  shall  not  have  un¬ 
due  weight  as  measured  by  that  se¬ 
cured  under  more  lax  conditions. 

2.  By  excluding  the  early  years 
of  selection  from  the  investigation. 

3.  By  tracing  the  mortality  expe¬ 
rience  only  from  1900  to  1915,  bring¬ 
ing  forward  a  sufficiency  of  old 
risks  so  that  a  proper  basis  of  expe¬ 
rience  may  be  secured  at  the  older 
ages. 

4.  By  following  liberal  lines  in 
the  matter  of  occupation  and  haz¬ 
ardous  risks,  allowing  for  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  practice  to  broad¬ 
en  the  basis  of  acceptance  without 
rating.  In  this  direction  indeed  we 
should  strive  to  get  ahead  of  prac¬ 
tice,  rather  than  follow  after. 

Insurance  Experience  Not  Necessary 
In  securing  broad  general  results  as 


above  indicated  there  is  not  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  any  need  for  an  immensely  large 
experience.  We  want  rather  a  broad 
experience  representative  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  writer’s  judg¬ 
ment  100,000  at  risk  at  each  age  is  am¬ 
ple  for  practical  purposes,  properly  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  regards  selection,  Igcality, 
etc.  It  is  important  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  representation  from  the  South  as 
well  as  from  the  East  and  West,  also 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  older 
lives  be  introduced  into  the  investiga¬ 
tion  so  that  the  experience  at  ages 
above  60  may  be  trustworthy  and  reli¬ 
able. 

There  is  another  point  already  men¬ 
tioned  which  will  bear  repetition  and 
emphasis,  namely  that  contracts  now  in 
force  on  the  American  Experience  basis 
need  not,  and  should  not  be  disturbed; 
but  should  be  left  to  work  themselves 
out  as  they  will  do,  fairly  and  equitably 
on  the  average,  according  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  companies. 


May  21,  1915. 
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BENEFICIARY  VERSUS  ESTATE 

EXPENSES  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Figures  That  Should  Not  Be  Forgotten 
By  Those  Not  Wanting  Estates 
Tied  Up 

(By  an  (Agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life.) 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  what  incon¬ 
veniences  and  expense  arise  when  one 
leaves  his  policy  payable  to  his  estate 
instead  of  nominating  a  beneficiary? 

'In  the  first  place,  if  the  policy  is 
lef  to  the  estate,  the  money  is  paid  to 
the  executor  and  must  go  through  the 
ordinary  and  usual  course  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  L4s  a  result  thereof  the  estate 
is  tied  up  for  at  least  one  year  and 
probably  more. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  there  is  an  inheritance  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  estates  as  follows: 

When  given  to  parents,  husband, 
wife,  children,  brother  or  sister. 

On  first  . $  5,000  Exempt 

On  next  .  45,000 

On  next  .  200,000 

On  next  .  750,000 

On  all  over .  1,000,000 

When  given  to  others  not  mentioned 
above  (religious,  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  excepted). 

On  first  . $  1,000 

On  next  .  49,000 

On  next  .  200,000 

On  next  .  750,000 

On  all  over .  1,000,000 

Federal  Tax 

There  is,  at  present,  a  Federal  tax 
on  incomes  over  $4,000,  but  this  tax  is 
not  considered  in  this  paper  as  it 
would  apply  to  any  income  of  $4,000 
or  over,  whether  same  was  derived 
from  an  estate  or  life  insurance. 

In  addition  to  above,  statue  allows 
to  an  executor,  administrator,  commit¬ 
tee  or  testamentary  trustee,  fees  as 
follows: 

On  first  . $  1,000  5% 

On  next  .  10,000  2%% 

On  all  over .  11,000  1% 

The  executor  is  also  allowed  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  attorney  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate  and  those  fees  are  usually  about 
2^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  involved. 

There  is  still  another  expense.  If 
the  estate  is  not  closed  within  one 
year,  it  is  subject  to  a  tax,  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  of  $25  on  each  $1,000 
assessed  valuation  thereof,  such  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  usually  being  60  per 
cent,  of  the  cash  valuation.  Carrying 
these  figures  out: 

Take  an  insurance  policy  of  $100,- 
000,  payable  to  one’s  estate,  and  which 
would  descend  to  one’s  parents,  bro¬ 
thers,  sisters,  wife,  children  or  grand¬ 
children,  and  which  couldn’t  be  closed 
within  one  year,  it  would  be  subject  to 
the  following  fees  and  expenses: 
Inheritance  tax,  first... . $50,000  $  450 

Inheritance  tax,  second.  50,000 

Executor’s  fees,  first _  1,000 

Executor’s  fees,  next...  10,000 
Executor’s  fees,  next...  89,000 

Attorney’s  fees  . 

Taxes — assessment  60% 
of  cash  valuation .  1,500 


and  if  you  did,  wouldn’t  you  have  a 
fair  chance  to  place  his  next  insur¬ 
ance? 

There  is  still  another  matter  with 
which  all  of  us  are  liable  to  meet.  I 
know  of  policies  for  substantial 
amounts,  which  are  payable  to  the  es¬ 
tate,  to  be  disposed  of  by  will  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  trusteeship  ranging  through 
the  life  of  the  wife  (beneficiary)  and 
children  (contingent  beneficiaries), 
paying  the  principal  sum  to  the  grand¬ 
children.  This  same  provision  can  be 
covered  by  our  Option  “B,”  made  irre¬ 
vocable,  the  principal  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  grandchildren.  Being  made  ir¬ 
revocable  it  is  thus  not  subject  to  pos¬ 
sible  litigation  between  the  parties  in 
interest,  nor  to  the  expense  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  a  corresponding  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  estate. 

Let  us  make  a  comparison: 

Trust  Estate 

Estate  .  $100,000 

First  year  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  .  6,640 

Balance  of  estate . $  93,360 

5%  on  investment, . $  4’668 

Of  which  amount  trustee  would 

receive  . ...$  141.70 

Amount  of  annual 

taxes  .  1,400.00 

Total  . 1,541.70 

Leaving  for  his  heirs  an  in¬ 
come  of  .  $3,126.30 

Or  3  12-100%  on  the  investment. 

This  income  of  $3,126.30  would  be 
subject  to  a  further  reduction  in  event 
the  trustee  saw  fit  to  engage  or. con¬ 
sult  legal  advice,  as  the  law  allows  him 
that  privilege  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate. 

Northwestern’s  Option  A. 

Estate  .  $100,000 

41/&%  on  investment .  4,500 

No  cost  of  trusteeship 
No  taxes 

Net  income  to  heirs  (full  4 y2% 

investment)  .  4,500 

If  at  the  death  of  the  insured  his  con¬ 
tingent  beneficiary  is  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  her  expectancy  is  38.81  years, 
consequently  there  would  bt  a  loss  un¬ 
der  the  trusteeship  of  $1,373.70  a  year 
during  each  of  these  years,  making  a 
total  of  $53,313.30.  In  addition  there 
has  been  a  first  year  loss  of  $6,640, 
making  a  total  loss  to  the  beneficia¬ 
ries  of  $59,953.30,  or  over  59%  of  the 
estate. 

Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
real  service  to  one’s  policyholders  to 
call  attention  to  this  fact? 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Direotor  of  Agencies 


AN  IINIKIIAI  RFNFFIT  PAID  in  the  matter,  and  conforming 

HI!  UliUOUHL  DlHlM  I  THIU  to  its  pi.actice  of  keeping  old  policies 

up-to-date  and  granting  new  liberalities 
retroactive  to  old  policies  voluntarily 
recognized  a  liability  of  $1,703,  and 
paid  the  amount. 

A  human  interest  feature  is  that 
Seixas,  once  a  wealthy  man,  died  with¬ 
out  property. 


BY  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Policy  Lapsed  in  1878 — Assured  Died 
This  Year — 'Surrender  Value 
Retroactive 


HOTCHKISS  TO  SPEAK 


“Inter-Relation  of  the  State  and  the 
Life  Agent,”  Topic  at  New  York 
Meeting 


1,000 

50 

250 

890 

2,500 


A  total  of . $6,640 

This  reduces  the  $100,000  estate  to 
one  of  $93,360 — 6%  of  the  estate  is 
swept  away  in  one  year. 


If  this  same 

estate 

should 

descend 

to  others  than 

the  above  (nephews. 

nieces,  cousins, 

etc.). 

the 

expenses 

would  be  as  follows: 
5%  on  . 

$49,000 

$2,450 

6%  on  next. . . . 

50,000 

3,000 

Executor’s  fees, 

first. . 

1,000 

50 

Executor’s  fees, 

next . . 

10,000 

250 

Executor’s  fees, 

next. . 

89,000 

890 

Attorney’s  fees 

2,500 

Taxes  . 

1,500 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York,  to  be  held  in  Kalil’s  restau¬ 
rant  on  May  25,  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
former  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
will  speak  on  “The  Inter-Relation  of  the 
State  and  the  Life  Agent.”  John  Kirk¬ 
land  Clark,  for  many  years  the  right 
hand  man  of  District  Attorney  Whit¬ 
man,  of  New  York,  and  now  counsel  of 
the  association,  will  tell  “Some  Things 


The  association  will  double  its  mem- 


The  New  England  Mutual  Life  has 
paid  a  loss,  in  which  there  was  no  legal 
liability,  under  circumstances  which 
are  unusual  and  which  are  in  keeping 
with  this  Company’s  spirit  of  mutuality. 

Gersham  C.  Seixas,  once  a  leading 
merchant  in  New  York,  died  on  March 
7,  1915,  at  an  advanced  age.  Sometime 
thereafter  his  lifelong  friend,  Philip  W. 
Kopper,  himself  seventy-five  years  old 
and  in  his  day  a  leading  light  of  the 
New  York  bar,  entered  the  office  of 
Lathrop  E.  Baldwin,  general  agent  of 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  at  141 
Broadway,  New  York,  introduced  him¬ 
self  and  said  that  his  friend  Seixas, 
bad  taken  out  a  policy  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  knew  the  policy  had 
long  lapsed,  and  there  was  no  liability 
under  it,  but  he  desired  for  sentimental 
interest  to  know  the  history  of  the 
policy. 

Children  in  Ignorance  of  Policy 

He  also  said  that  Seixas  left  a  widow 
and  nine  children,  none  of  whom  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  policy. 

Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
Seixas  had  been  insured  in  New  York 
City  by  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
in  July,  1861.  The  policy  was  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  the  term  of  endow¬ 
ment  29  years.  The  policy  lapsed  for 
non-payment  of  premium  in  July,  1878. 
It  continued  in  force  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  full  requirements  of  the  State  law 
in  the  matter,  until  July,  1890,  at  which 
time  all  liability  ceased  thereunder, 
both  according  to  the  terms  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  law. 

Benefits  Retroactive 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  to  make  new  policy  liberalities 
and  benefits  retroactive  to  old  policies, 
thereby  keeping  all  old  policies  up-to- 
date,  and  continually  giving  under  old 
policies  much  more  than  the  terms  of 
such  policies  require. 

Upon  figuring  the  matter  out  the 
New  England  Mutual  ascertained  that 
had  the  surrender  values  as  given  in 
the  present  policies  been  in  force 
fifty-five  years  ago,  that  there  would 
then  have  been  a  liability  on  its  part 
in  the  sum  of  $1,704  under  this  policy. 
The  Company  therefore,  without  legal 


A  RUMOR  ABOUT  HUBBARD 

It  is  reported  that  Elbert  Hubbard, 
editor,  lecturer  and  publisher,  who  lost 
his  life  on  the  Lusitania,  applied  to  a 
company  in  April,  1913,  for  a  large 
amount  of  insurance,  but  for  some 
reason  failed  to  take  it. 


CONVENTION  JUNE  23-28 

The  convention  of  Fidelity  Leaders 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  on  June  23-28.  The  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life  requires  an  average  of  $3,- 
600  cash  premiums  to  qualify  for  club 
membership;  new  entrants,  $2,400. 

President  Hugh  M.  Willet,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
has  returned  from  a  tour  of  several 
cities,  including  Washington,  Memphis, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 


The  Arkansas  State  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  has  been  organized 
«t  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 


A  total  of . .$10,640 

Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
real  service  to  the  policyholder  who 
has  his  insurance  made  payable  to  this 
estate,  to  lay  these  figures  before  him, 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 
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TOTAL  DISABILITY  STUDY 


PROFESSOR  MUDGETT’S  ANALYSIS 


University  Professor  Answers  Argu¬ 
ments  Against  Disability  Provision 
— 135  Companies  Using  Clause 


“The  Total  Disability  Provision  in 
American  Life  Insurance  Contracts”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  supplement  to 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  written 
by  Bruce  D.  Mudgett,  instructor  in  in¬ 
surance,  Wharton  School,  University  o* 
Philadelphia. 

In  his  review  of  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  disability  insurance  Prof. 
Mudgett  says  that  on  October  16,  1896, 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  of  Philadelphia  is¬ 
sued  the  first  policy  of  this  kind  on  the 
life  of  its  president.  The  movement 
towards  the  incorporation  of  the  disabil¬ 
ity  clause  in  life  contracts  has  spread 
with  such  rapidity  that  by  January  1, 
1912,  at  least  135  companies  out  of  239 
granted  a  disability  clause  in  some 
form.  Of  these  135  companies  94  are 
classed  as  small  companies. 

The  first  experiments  of  the  kind  any¬ 
where  were  made  by  mutual  aid  so¬ 
cieties  in  connection  with  insurance  of 
miners  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Should  Be  Defined  With  Reference  to 
Assured’s  Occupation 

Dr.  Mudgett’s  conclusion  is  that  dis¬ 
ability  should  be  defined  by  the  com¬ 
panies  with  reference  to  the  insured’s 
particular  occupation,  as  is  now  done  by 
the  accident  and  health  companies.  His 
summing  up  of  reasons  for  and  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  disability  clause  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting. 

He  says  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded 
as  a  good  selling  point  undoubtedly  in¬ 
duced  a  number  of  companies  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  feature.  The  clause  has  at¬ 
tained  popularity  despite  a  constant 
flood  of  criticisms  of  companies  which 
are  not  issuing  it.  The  five  most  im¬ 
portant  objections  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  is  is  not  life  insurance  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  included  in  the 
life  policy.  2.  That  there  is  a  very  re¬ 
mote  probability  of  a  person  becoming 
permanently  or  totally  disabled  and 
that  only  a  short  time  elapses  between 
disablement  and  death,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  little  need  for  the  clause.  3. 
That  agents  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  misrepresent  the  clause  to  the  policy¬ 
holder,  thus  opening  the  way  to  much 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  in  later  years.  4.  That  is  is 
difficult  to  define  permanent  and  tota. 
disability  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
company  and  insured,  making  adjust¬ 
ment  difficult  and  troublesome;  and 
that  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  the  risk  involved. 

The  objections  are  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Not  Life  Insurance? 

As  regards  the  first  objection,  viz., 
that  the  clause  is  not  life  insurance,  the 
attitude  of  many  companies  is  to  the 
effect  that  if  this  type  of  risk  is  insured 
against  it  should  be  covered  by  an  ac¬ 
cident  or  health  company;  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  a  life  company  and 
that  a  combination  of  such  unlike  risks 
should  be  prohibited  or  discouraged. 

This  objection  disregards  the  fact  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  contingency  in  question, 
namely  permanent  and  total  disability,  puts 
the  insured  in  just  that  position,  where  the 
permanence  of  his  insurance  is  imperiled  un¬ 
less  he  is  able  to  call  upon  some  source  of 
aid  outside  of  his  income,  such  as  a  sayings 
deposit.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  risk  is 
covered  in  part  by  the  clauses  in  many  poli¬ 
cies  providing  for  automatic  extended  term 
insurance  or  automatic  premium  loans,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  companies  are 
becoming  increasingly  liberal  in  the  use  made 
of  these  half-way  measures.  But  if  there  is  a 
real  risk  the  policyholder  wants  complete  pro¬ 
tection  against  it  and  such  is  not  afforded 
by  automatic  premium  loans.  The  objection 
here  considered  fails  furthermore  to  note 
that  accident  and  health  companies  do  not  give 
the  insured  the  protection  desired  for  they  is¬ 
sue  only  one-year  term  policies  and,  of  course, 
when  they  see  the  near  approach  of  disability 
due  to  age  or  disease  (and  these  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  cases)  they  will  refuse  to  re¬ 
new  the  policy  and  the  insured  is  left  with¬ 
out  the  very  protection  he  wanted.  Protection 
to  the  insured  against  this  hazard  must  com¬ 
prise  permanent  insurance  against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  permanent  disability  without  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  cancelation  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  this  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  not  from  the  life  companies. 
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Risk  is  Small  and  Interval  Brief  Between  Dis¬ 
ability  and  Death 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  namely, 
that  the  probability  of  becoming  totally  dis¬ 
abled  is  very  remote  and  in  case  of  its  hap¬ 
pening  the  time  between  disability  and  death 
is  so  short  that  an  insurance  against  the  risk 
is  not  needed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  offer 
a  table  dealing  with  the  probability  of  becom¬ 
ing  disabled  within  one’s  life  expectancy.  This 
table  shows  that  at  age  35  one  person  in  ten 
is  liable  to  suffer  total  incapacity  within  his 
life  expectancy,  and  that  as  the  age  increases, 
the  probability  of  becoming  disabled  increases 
rapidly.  At  age  45,  the  probability  has  in¬ 
creased  to  one  in  five,  at  age  50  to  one  in 
four,  at  age  55  to  one  in  three,  at  age  60  to 
one  in  two,  and  at  age  70  to  three  in  four. 
These  figures  make  it  appear  that  the  risk 
of  total  disability  is  not  an  unimportant  one. 
Moreover,  the  statement  that  only  a  short 
time  intervenes  between  disability  and  death 
is  untrue  in  many  instances.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  instances  where  persons  lose  both 
legs  or  arms,  or  become  insane,  or  totally 
blind,  or  totally  paralyzed,  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  one  may  live  for  many  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  disability.  While  these 
cases  are  not  important  in  the  aggregate  and 
do  not  mean  a  substantial  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  cost  of  the  risk,  the  _  protection  offered 
in  such  cases  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
individual  who  does  not  desire  to  face  this 
uncertainty. 

Misrepresentations  by  Agents 

The  third  objection,  namely,  that  the  clause 
gives  agents  an  opportunity  to  misrepresent 
facts  and  therefore  may  cause  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  company  in  later  years,  is 
to  some  extent  justified.  Such  dissatisfaction, 
however,  will  be  great  only  in  proportion  as 
a  company  attempts  to  interpret  its  clause 
strictly.  Insurance  companies  have  passed 
through  the  same  experience  in  the  past  with 
reference  to  many  of  the  policy  provisions 
which  are  now  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
contract,  and  their  failure  to  meet  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  now,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  is  due  largely  to  carefully  drawn  clauses 
and  to  a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  part  of 
‘he  companies.  If  this  liberality  has  become 
‘he  established  custom  of  the  companies  with 
regard  to  other  features  of  their  contracts, 
why  fear  that  they  will  encounter  more  diffi¬ 
culties  in  connection  with  the  disability 
clause?  A  study  of  the  disability  clauses  is¬ 
sued  by  American  insurance  companies  shows 
that  some  have  been  drawn  apparently  for 
advertising  purposes  only,  and  are  of  very 
limited  value  indeed,  furnishing  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  fear  that  agents  desiring  to  con¬ 
vince  prospective  clients  may  advertise  such 
clauses  as  real  disability  protection,  and  that 
the  policyholders  will  later,  in  time  of  need, 
find  a  discrepancy  between  promise  and  fulfil¬ 


ment.  But  it  is  apparent  that  this  objection  is 
directed,  not  against  disability  insurance  as 
such,  but  merely  at  particular  disability 
clauses,  and  the  more  quickly  such  criticism 
succeeds  in  eliminating  these  clauses  from  the 
field  of  competition,  the  better  for  all  parties 
concerned. 

Difficulty  of  Defining  Disability  ’ 

The  fourth  objection  is  in  some  respects  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  just  discussed.  The  difficulty 
of  determining  what  constitutes  total  and  per¬ 
manent  disability  is  largely  a  question  of 
wording  and  interpretation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  clause  should  be  so  worded  as  to  include 
within  the  scope  of  its  benefits  every  legiti¬ 
mate  case  of  permanent  and  total  disability. 
A  few  companies  unfortunately  have  attempted 
to  restrict  the  definition  of  total  disability  in 
their  clauses  in  such  a  manner  as  is  bound'  to 
result  in  much  quibbling  if  they  insist  on 
strict  construction,  and  dissatisfaction  will 
doubtless  arise  when  policyholders  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  narrow  limits  of  these 
definitions.  Most  of  the  clauses,  however,  are 
liberally  worded,  and  in  view  of  the  past  at¬ 
titude  of  most  American  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  as  to  the  liberal  construction  of  con¬ 
tracts,  there  is  little  reason  to  anticipate  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  clause.  In  the  settlement  of 
claims,  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  clause 
fear  that  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  insured  will 
assume  large  proportions.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  actuaries  of  two  of  the  larger  companies 
issuing  the  clause,  as  expressed  in  letters  to 
the  writer,  the  attitude  of  the  companies  and 
their  desire  to  be  fair  will  go  far  toward  mini¬ 
mizing  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the 
consruction  of  the  contract.  Here  undoubtedly 
lies  the  crux  of  the  situation.  There  is  little 
reason  to  see  why  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
sured  will  be  a  large  element  in  this  type  of 
insurance,  when  companies  to-day  issue  con¬ 
tracts  against  the  risk  of  fire,  or  accidents  to 
persons,  or  against  burglary,  cases  where  the 
element  of.  fraud  is  sure  to  be  greater  than  it 
will  be  with  the  disability  clause.  A  com¬ 
pany  issuing  this  clause  should  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium  high  enough  to  justify  liberality  in  the 
construction  of  its  contract,  and  the  contract 
should  then  be  so  construed. 

The  first  two  objections  bear  primarily  upon 
the  statistical  problem  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
risk  and  its  effect  upon  a  life  policy.  There 
is  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  risk 
is  so  considerable  within  the  period  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  expectancy  of  life  that  it  may  easily 
endanger  the  permanence  of  a  man’s  life  in¬ 
surance  protection.  The  last  two  objections 
cannot  be  advanced  against  disability  insur¬ 
ance  as  such,  but  only  in  opposition  to  partic¬ 
ular  forms  of  clauses,  or  particular  companies 
which  seem  to  grant  a-  disability  benefit  but 
qualify  it  with  so  many  restrictions  as  to 
cause  it  to  lose  all  semblance  of  its  original 
purpose. 


THE  GAUNT  FEAR  OF  WANT 


GROWS  WITH  PASSING  YEARS 


A  Strong  Editorial  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call — Life  Insurance  Best 
Protection 


Have  you  a  little  demon  in  your  home 
— or  a  tall,  powerful  devil,  with  clutch¬ 
ing  fingers  towering  above  you? 

Do  you  talk  to  yourself  sometimes  and 
have  friends  ask  you,  “What  are  you 
thinking  about?” 

Do  you  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass 
and  say:  “I  am  getting  older.  I  have 
not  so  long  to  wo^k.  What  have  I  to 
show  for  the  years  that  I  have  worked? 
What  shall  I  do  when  the  working  time 
is  over?” 

Do  you  feel  like  an  animal  driven 
and  hunted,  unable  to  sleep  at  night, 
getting  out  of  bed  nervously  in  the 
morning,  forming  good  resolutions 
hastily,  wondering,  planning  and  oc¬ 
casionally  lapsing  into  despair? 

Do  you  think  that  your  condition  is 
unusual? 

The  Average  American 

You  are  only  the  average  American 

The  girl  compelled  to  earn  her  own 
living; 

The  old  man  with  white  hair  wishing 
that  somebody  would  give  him  a  chance 
to  earn  his  living; 

The  man  with  a  family  getting  big¬ 
ger,  more  numerous  and  more  hungry; 

The  woman  left  dependent  with  young 
children — all  have  this  “fear  of  want" 
towering  above  them. 

Why,  in  a  world  of  plenty,  a  world 
that  could  support  five  thousand  million 
more  human  beings  easily,  do  we  all 
live  worried  and  die  harassed? 

Why  is  the  rich  man  worrying  for  fear 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his 
too  much  and  the  poor  man  worrying 
for  fear  that  he  will  lose  his  too  little? 

What  can  be  done  to  change  this 
wretched  condition  of  want  and 
anxiety? 

Suppose  you  try  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  have  tried  and 
failed.  Well,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 
It  ail  depends  upon  you  whether  we  do 
or  not. 

We  are  driven  by  a  force  that  we  do 
not  understand. 

The  lash  on  our  backs  is  the  lash 
that  has  been  there  smeethe  cave  days, 
when  the  man  worried  not  about  his 
rent,  but  about  the  bear  below  or  the 
ether  cave  man  higher  up. 

Here  Is  Something  That  Will  Help  You 

.  You  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  Demon 
Fear  of  Want — you  wish  to  free  your 
loved  ones  from  the  clutches  of  fear 
and  want.  You  want  to  put  a  barrier 
between  it  and  them,  a  barrier  that  will 
stand  even  after  you  are  gone. 

If  you  felt  you  had  built  a  barrier 
that  was  more  durable  even  than  your 
own  span  of  life  you  would  in  large 
measure  be  free  of  anxiety.  Free  of 
anxiety,  you  could  work  ever  so  much 
Letter,  couldn’t  you? 

And  better  work  brings  better  pay. 

A  cheerful  man  or  a  cheerful  woman 
is  always  in  demand. 

The  one  thing  that  keeps  you  from 
Leing  cheerful  is  this  demon  fear  of 
want. 

The  one  big  thing  in  life  is  to  get  rid 
of  this  overwhelming  shadow  of  fear. 

The  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  to  tell 
you  how  you  can,  positively  can,  in  a 
large  measure,  get  rid.  of  this  shadow. 
You  may  not  clear  it  all  away,  but  as 
wife,  children,  home,  are  what  you  fear 
for — their  welfare  and  their  f  uture — 
the  means  we  have  in  mind  will  clear 
away  the  darkest  and  most  threatening 
part  of  this  awful  shadow  that  hovers 
over  your  home. 

That  means — that  challenge  to  the 
demon — is  life  insurance. 

Provide  for  the  security  of  your  wife, 
your  children,  your  home  after  you  have 
gone.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
the  average  man  can  make  that  provi¬ 
sion  of  safety.  That  is  by  insuring 
his  life. 

Now  get  rid  of  that  demon  quick. — 
San  Francisco  Call. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Confessions  of  a  Writer  of  Insurance  Literature 


By  Henrietta  G.  Palmer,  Editor  Security  Agent,  Published 
By  Security  Mutual  Life. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  tell  how  one  does  any 
creative  work.  I  suppose  there  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  need  for  expression  and  if  the 
occasion  comes  one  just  naturally  ex¬ 
presses.  No  one  could  tell  how  he 
painted  a  picture  or  composed  a  lyric — 
one  just  has  the  crying  need  to  do  the 
thing  and  does  it,  well  or  111. 

Imagination  Glorifies  the  Humblest 
Occupation 

One  can  do  mechanical  work  whether 
one  is  in  the  mood  or  not.  While  ima¬ 
gination  glorifies  even  the  humblest  oc¬ 
cupation  one  doesn't  really  need  an  in¬ 
spiration  in  order  to  clean  a  room  thor¬ 
oughly.  iThe  room  might  be  more  beau¬ 
tifully  clean  if  one  were  inspired  over 
it — but  still  one  could  make  oneself 
clean  that  room  whether  in  the  mood 
or  not. 

But  in  any  line  where  a  message  is 
to  be  given,  a  lesson  taught,  help  ex¬ 
tended  the  appeal  must  be  felt,  must 
reach  out  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
audience  whether  it  be  an  audience 
of  one  or  the  great  public.  For  this 
reason  I  try  never  to  sit  down  to  Write 
for  my  paper  unless  I  really  feel  the  in¬ 
spiration — the  call.  I  must  know  that 
I  have  something  to  say — then  it  fairly 
says  itself.  It  is  probably  because  of 
this  I  rarely  change  a  thing  I  write.  It 
goes  out  for  good  or  ill  just  as  I  write 
it  the  first  time.  I  should  perhaps  be 
ashamed  that  this  is  so  for  polishing 
and  pruning  annd  re-writing  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  spell  improvement. 

I  have  never  had  any  special  literary 
training — for  that  matter,  the  whole 
trend  of  my  education  was  rather  the 
other  way,  but  I  have  been  always  a 
prolific  letter  writer  and  have  acted  as 
assistant  to  C.  H.  Jackson,  our  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agencies.  When  the  position 
of  editor  of  our  little  paper  became 
vacant  three  years  and  a  half  ago  it  was 
suggested  that  I  try  the  work — and  I 
am  still  trying  it. 

Needs  of  Men  in  the  Field 

Through  the  correspondence  of  this 
department  I  have  learned  much  of  the 
needs  of  the  men  in  the  field.  In  our 
Company  we  are  firm  believers  in  the 
personal  touch.  We  know  our  men,  we 
work  with  them.  When  they  have  done 
a  good  bit  of  work  we  are  glad  to  tell 
them  so.  It’s  so  little  for  us  to  do  and 
means  so  much  to  them.  When  black 
days  come  to  them  and  we  know  they 
are  working  hard  without  immediate 
results,  a  cheery  letter  advising  that 
we  understand  puts  heart  into  them 
again  and  sends  them  out  to  their  work 
with  new  courage  and  perhaps  brings 
some  business  that  has  been  hanging  in 
the  balance  over  the  line.  This  has 
been  a  part  of  my  work  and  a  very 
pleasant  part.  The  progress  of  our 
Company  proves  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy.  Many  times  we  have  secured 
an  agent  whom  we  have  wanted  for 
some  particular  territory  through  this 
reputation  we  have  of  considerate  and 
courteous  treatment  of  our  men. 

Perhaps,  if  I  can  be  said  to  have  any 
of  that  wonderful  thing  we  call  inspira¬ 
tion  my  very  deepest  and  best  source 
is  in  Mr.  Jackson  himself,  the  head  of 
this  department  of  our  work,  and  the 
very  gist  of  it  all  is  because  he  believes 
in  me  and  my  ability  to  do  what  he 
wants  of  me.  We  all  flourish  in  the 
sun  of  approval  and  fade  under  the 
chilling  blast  of  cutting  criticism  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  any  creative 
work.  We  cannot  help  but  send  forth 
these  products  of  our  minds  with  dif¬ 
fidence  and  fear — and  if  they  are 
scorned  any  latent  talent  there  might 
have  been  is  immediately  crushed.  One 
couldn’t  work  with  a  man  like  Mr. 
Jackson  and  remain  wooden.  He  is  so 
on  fire  with  interest  in  his  work,  so 
filled  with  ideas  and  suggestions,  and 


always  so  helpful  that  the  whole  de¬ 
partment  catches  his  spirit  and  reflects 
it  in  things  accomplished. 

Work  a  Part  of  One’s  Life 
Any  one  of  us  who  does  a  bit  of 
scribbling  finds  endless  inspiration  in 
everything  that  comes  into  our  lives. 
■Always  in  my  consciousness  is  the 
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thought  of  my  paper,  and  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  an  idea,  a 
suggestion.  I  fairly  live  with  that  paper 
of  mine — but  in  a  different  way  than 
taking  one’s  business  troubles  home 
with  one.  Every  play  that  I  see,  every 
letter  or  sermon  that  I  hear,  every¬ 
thing  that  I  read,  every  bit  of  music — 
in  almost  any  one  of  these  things  there 
may  be  just  a  word  or  an  idea,  a 
thought  that  gives  me  the  foundation 
for  an  article.  I  fancy  it  is  so  with 
everyone  who  is  doing  a  work  he  loves. 
The  work  is  so  much  a  part  of  one’s 
life  that  it  fills  one’s  whole  being,  and 
one  is  never  really  separated  from  it. 

This  mysterious  thing  we  call  inspi¬ 
ration  is  from  within  too,  is  it  not?  I 
believe  that  we  always  come  back  to 
first  principles  in  such  work — to  the 
spirit  that  animates  us.  If  we  haven’t 
it  in  ourselves — this  passion  of  interest 
in  our  work — if  we  cannot  so  lose  our¬ 
selves  in  this  thing  we  are  doing  as  to 
forget  time  and  place  and  be  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  it,  the  thing  we  do  must  nec¬ 
essarily  fall  short.  We  must  be  im¬ 
bued  with  a  strong  desire  to  achieve, 
apart  from  any  material  considerations. 
Does  anyone  think  that  the  successful 
actress  when  she  is  trying  to  get  her 
lines  across  to  the  audience  is  figuring 
what  the  box  office  receipts  are  for  the 
evening’s  performance?  Does  any  suc¬ 
cessful  novelist  interrupt  the  throes  of 
authorship  with  a  mental  calculation  as 
to  how  many  editions  of  the  book  will 
be  necessary  to  supply  the  public  de¬ 
mand? 

He  writes  because  he  must,  because 
this  thing  is  on  his  heart  and  mind  and 
will  give  him  no  peace  till  he  gives  it 
expression.  His  work  would  be  dead 
indeed  if  there  were  not  behind  it  this 
compelling  force,  this  need  to  write. 
He  has  a  message — he  must  deliver  it. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  year*  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 
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Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 


Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  V  J 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Representatives  of  the 
Keeping  Ohio  State  Life  were  re¬ 
insurance  cently  asked  the  follow- 
In  Mind  ing  questions  by  an  agency 
manager: 

1.  Do  you  know  all  of  the  insurable 
risks  on  the  block  where  you  live? 

2.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  ride 
down  town  every  morning  in  the  same 
street  car  with  you? 

3.  Have  you  ever  canvassed  all  the 
tenants  in  the  building  where  your  of¬ 
fice  is  located? 

4.  Have  you  ever  solicited  your  gro¬ 
cer,  your  butcher,  baker,  or  landlord? 

5.  Do  you  mention  the  insurance  bus¬ 
iness  whenever  you  make  a  purchase 
at  a  store? 

There  are  many  ways  to  get  pros¬ 
pects,  and  one  of  the  easiest  is  to  talk 
insurance  with  the  men  with  whom  you 
have  other  business  to  transact. 

*  *  * 

Some  agents  feel  that 
Frank  Talk  that  their  talents  cannot 
About  be  entirely  utilized  by 
Side-Lines  selling  life  insurance 
.  alone,  but  that  certain 
advantages  will  accrue  to  them  in  ad¬ 
ding  other  branches,  such  as  health 
and  accident. 

The  Equiowa  calls  attention  to  a  com¬ 
plication  which  may  arise  from  such 
practice,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  its  old  policyholders,  in 
which  he  requested  information  con¬ 
cerning  an  accident  and  health  compa¬ 
ny  in  which  he  is  carrying  a  policy.  He 
writes:  “A  question  has  come  up  as 
to  the  value  of  these  policies”  which 
he  took  “through  one  of  your  agents.” 
The  your  is  underscored. 

“The  situation  is  embarrassing,”  says 
the  Equiowa,  “as  the  accident  company 
is  an  assessment  association  with  but 
limited  resources;  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  gives  the  accident  company 
but  a  very  qualified  endorsement,  the 
examiner  reporting  that  the  conditions 
in  the  association  are  somewhat  cha¬ 
otic. 

“The  subsequent  report  to  the  policy¬ 
holder,  will  of  necessity,  dampen  his 
enthusiasm  as  a  policyholder  of  the 
Equitable  of  Iowa,  because  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  take  the  other  insurance 
through  an  agent  ot  this  Company;  his 
confidence  in  the  agent  will  also  be 
greatly  disturbed  for  the  same  reason. 
All  of  this  could  have  been  avoided, 
had  the  agent  followed  the  rule  that  the 
writing  of  other  kinds  of  insurance 
should  be  left  to  agents  engaged  in 
those  lines  and  that  the  life  under¬ 
writer  should  engage  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business  alone.” 

*  *  * 

In  a  symposium  recently 
Finding  conducted  by  the  Massa- 
the  chusetts  Mutual  Life  re- 
Prospect  garding  the  finding  of  pros¬ 
pects,  expressions  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  men  of  many  fields.  The 
following  facts  were  brought  out: 

A  Minneapolis  manager  finds  the  best 
and  surest  way  to  develop  new  pros¬ 
pects  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  present 
policyholders,  both  by  personal  calls 
and  by  having  literature  sent  to  them. 
He  suggests  calling  on  them  frequent¬ 
ly,  not  necessarily  to  talk  insurance 
every  time,  but  to  show  an  interest  in 
them. 

A  Montgomery,  Alabama,  man  says 
that  his  agency  uses  chiefly  three  meth¬ 
ods:  First,  keeping  in  touch  with  old 
policyholders;  second,  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  men  by  giving  personal  ser¬ 
vice  in  all  civic  matters;  and  third,  se¬ 
lecting  names  from  the  city  directory. 

A  manager  in  Indianapolis  asks  his 
out-of-town  agents  to  send  in  names  of 
any  persons  moving  to  Indianapolis.  He 
urges  his  men  in  the  office  to  call  on  all 
new  people  locating  in  the  city,  and  to 


secure  their  names  through  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  real  estate  men,  and  so  on.  He 
finds  that  the  first  life  insurance  man 
to  call  on  a  new-comer  is  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  because  the  new  man  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  acquaintance  and  is  glad  to  see  any 
one  who  shows  an  interest  in  him.  He 
also  urges  any  fraternity  man  in  his  or¬ 
ganization  to  call  on  all  his  fraternity 
brothers.  This  same  manager  says  that 
when  a  policyholder  is  written  in  any 
establishment  he  should  be  the  center 
for  other  applications.  He  tells  his 
men  to  keep  closely  on  the  watch  for 
notices  of  promotions,  changes  in  vari¬ 
ous  organizations,  erection  of  new 
buildings,  etc. 

A  manager  at  Hartford  says  that'  he 
has  always  been  a  great  believer  in  cir¬ 
cular  advertising,  that  where  this  kind 
of  work  is  intelligently  done  it  is  more 
or  less  of  a  gold  mine.  He  uses  the 
birthday  card  plan,  sending  to  every 
policyholder  a  birthday  remembrance 
of  some  kind,  telling  him  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  add  to  his  insurance  at  that 
time  and  how  much  it  will  cost  after 
his  age  changes. 

The  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  man¬ 
agers  say  they  find  the  endless  friend¬ 
ship  chain  method  to  be  the  best.  If 
letters  or  circulars  are  used  they  must 
bear  a  personal  message  or  the  results 
will  be  small.  Medical  examiners  can 
be  very  helpful  in  getting  names  as 
they  have  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  families  and  know  much 
about  their  conditions. 

A  general  agent  at  Manchester  says 
that  old  policyholders  are  the  most  use¬ 
ful  sort  of  prospects.  They  are  either 
increasing  their  own  insurance  or  they 
have  sons  or  daughters  coming  up,  or 
friends  whom  they  are  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend. 

The  manager  at  Atlanta  says  that  the 
insurance  man  should  join  representa¬ 
tive  clubs  and  organizations  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  members,  thus  get¬ 
ting  in  closer  touch  with  those  who 
hold  responsible  positions,  professional 
men  and  the  like. 

The  managers  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  say  there  is  no  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  life  and  activity  of  an 
agent  than  to  find  him  delving  in  up-to- 
date  matter  for  new  material.  They 
call  this  method  a  “Current  Events 
Class.”  In  reading  a  paper  keep  in 
mind  all  the  time  in  every  item  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  man  mentioned  being  a 
prospect.  Frequently,  agents  should 
make  a  canvass  of  the  field  by  occupa¬ 
tion  and  profession.  Lawyers,  dentists, 
contractors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  the 
like. 

In  all  the  answers  the  greatest  stress 
was  laid  on  the  fact  that  old  policy¬ 
holders  form  one  of  the  best  sources  for 
prospects.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  new 
fact,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  sometimes 
to  re-state  an  old  fact,  especially  when 
backed  by  such  competent  witnesses. 
*  *  * 

Eugene  Arnett  recently 

Insurance  received  the  following  let- 
and  ter  from  a  banker:  “In 
Banking  all  my  years  of  banking 
experience  I  have  con¬ 
fined  my  efforts  to  what  I  have  been 
pleased  to  regard  legitimate  banking — 
that  is,  I  have  never  speculated  in  any¬ 
thing  nor  carried  any  side  lines.  Some¬ 
times  I  really  wonder  whether  the 
writing  of  life  insurance  is  not  also  get¬ 
ting  out  of  my  line.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?”  His  answer  follows: 

Just  because  one  kind  of  investment 
is  called  a  policy,  one  kind  of  deposit 
a  premium,  one  kind  of  depositor  a  pol¬ 
icyholder,  does  not  mean  that  life  insur¬ 
ances  is  not  a  proper  part  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  business.  It  is  banking — big — 
banking. 

The  insurance  company  pays  to  the 
heirs  of  the  dead  money  received  from 


the  living.  Your  bank  lends  to  those 
who  need  it  capital  belonging  to  those 
who  do  not  need  it.  In  other  words, 
both  take  unused  money  and  put  it  to 
work.  Both  serve  trade  and  commerce. 

In  short,  a  life  insurance  company  is 
merely  a  big  bank.  Except  term  poli¬ 
cies,  insurance  is  an  investment.  The 
policyholder  deposits  a  specified  sum 
annually.  His  object  is  to  have  a  se¬ 
cure  investment  for  his  family  in  the 
event  of  his  death  or  for  himself  in  his 
declining  years.  A  depositor  places 
money  in  your  bank  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

You  know  the  financial  needs  and  re¬ 
sources  of  your  customers.  You  know 
which  ones  need  protection  and  the 
amounts  they  can  afford  to  carry.  You 
are  their  adviser.  They  know  they  can 
depend  on  you  not  only  to  provide  them 
with  just  what  insurance  they  should 
have,  but  also  to  write  them  in  a  good 
company. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Banker,  if  there  is  any 
man  on  earth  whose  position  peculiarly 
and  properly  fits  him  to  be  the  active 
representative  of  a  good  life  company — 
a  big  bank — you,  Mr.  Banker,  are  that 
man. 


SUB-STANDARD  LINES 
(Continued  from  Page  2.) 

through  his  occupation  that  he  had 
to  give  it  up.  Companies  which  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  extra  premium  without 
such  requirements  should  see  that  the 
basis  for  their  occupational  mortality 
ratings  provides  for  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  extra  premiums  of 
those  who  change  to  a  less  hazardous 
occupation,  irrespective  of  their  then 
condition  of  health. 

Special  Problems 

When  a  company  is  issuing  policies 
with  liens,  a  request  is  occasionally 
made  to  give  the  applicant  the  option 
of  taking  that  form  or  one  with  an 
extra  premium  equivalent  to  the  lien. 
If  a  company  agrees  to  this  request,  it 
is  likely  to  suffer  financially  because 
the  insured  who  believe  in  themselves 
will  generally  'be  contented  with  the 
lien,  while  those  who  fear  that  their 
lives  will  be  cut  off  early  will  prefer 
to  pay  the  extra  premium. 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  com¬ 
panies  have  to  face  is  the  continuous 
attempts  to  get  better  and  better  terms 
for  policyholders.  If  a  systematic  can¬ 
vass  were  made  each  year  of  all  the 
under-average  policyholders,  and  those 
who  had  improved  as  risks  were  given 
a  lower  extra  premium  or  a  reduction  in 
lien,  the  remainder  of  the  sub-standard 
policyholders  would  be  much  poorer 
risks  than  the  company  assumedT  in 
making  the  original  offers.  This  has 
been  met  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such 
as  loading  the  extra  premium  with  a 
substantial  addition,  and  allowing  the 
policyholders  the  advantage  of  their 
improvement  in  health  at  any  time,  or 
restricting  the  changes  in  policies  to 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  company 
which  insured  a  man  on  the  5-year 
non-renewdble  term  plan,  but  would 
not  grant  him  ordinary  life,  limited  pay¬ 
ment  life  or  enabwment  insurance.  Is 
this  practice  correct?  In  my  judgment 
the  only  reason  for  such  action  would 
arise  from  the  extra  risk  being  an  in¬ 
creasing  one — that  is,  the  relative  mor¬ 
tality  would  be  practically  normal  in 
the  first  five  years,  and  then  distinctly 
higher  thereafter. 

A  question  which  is  frequently  put 
to  the  actuary  is:  Can  we  not  ade¬ 
quately  cover  certain  types  of  impair¬ 
ments  by  restricting  to  the  higher  price 
plans  of  insurance?  There  is  probably 
not  a  company  which  during  the  course 
of  its  experience  has  not  limited  per¬ 
sons  who  were  overweight,  those  who 
have  had  an  attack  of  syphilis,  etc., 
to  15-  and  20-year  endowment  policies. 
The  Specialized  Investigation  showed 
that  the  companies  had  a  higher  mor¬ 
tality  than  the  normal  on  policies  of¬ 
fered  by  the  companies  on  higher-priced 
plans  than  applied  for.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  whether  a  'company,  rather  than 
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Chartered  in  America 
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Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 
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The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


lose  business,  is  willing  to  stand  a 
slightly  higher  mortality  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  on  part  of  its  10-.15-  and  20-year 
endowment  policies.  If  a  company  on 
such  part  of  its  endowment  business 
experiences  25  per  cent,  extra  mortality, 
the  monetary  loss  would  be  small,  and 
unless  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
risks  were  accepted,  the  mortality 
among  the  endowment  insurances  as 
a  whole  would  be  distinctly  lower  than 
among  ordinary  life  'policies.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  business  judg¬ 
ment  whether  the  company  is  willing 
to  take  on  the  endowment  plans  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  risks  under  which  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  likely  to  be  slightly  above  the 
normal.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
psychological  effect  of  acceptance  by 
the  applicant  on  endowment  insurance 
constitutes  a  selection  in  favor  of  the 
company. 
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PHOENIX  MUTUAL  PROGRAM 


SESSIONS  TO  LAST  FOUR  DAYS 


Selling  Talks  a  Feature — 'President 
Holcombe  to  Discuss  “Investing 
the  Premium’’ 


The  following  is  the  program  for  the 
field  convention  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life,  to  be  held  in  Niagara  Palls  May 
24,  25,  26  ana  27: 

Monday  Afternoon,  2  O’clock 

Words  of  Welcome — President  Hol¬ 
combe. 

Response — Will  N.  Golden,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Twentieth  Century  Insurance — Vice- 
President  Welch. 

Discussion. 

An  hour  of  “Selling  Talks” — Conduct¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Secoy.  Five  minute  talks 
by  following  men:  Herbert  J.  Rein- 
mund,  New  York  Agency;  Roy  G. 
Lauer,  Philadelphia  Agency;  Lewis  S. 
Welch,  Connecticut  Agency;  Jay  E. 
Williams,  Olean  Agency. 

General  Discussion. 

“My  Policyholders  as  Prospects" — 
Conducted  by  F.  B.  Miller,  St.  Louis. 
Three  minute  talks  by  R.  'C.  Allen, 
Cleveland  Agency;  Geo.  W.  Speck,  Chi¬ 
cago  Agency;  A.  B.  Donaldson,  Los 
Angeles  Agency. 

General  Discussion. 

“My  Policyholders  and  Myself.” — 
Henry  H.  Kohn,  Albany. 

Evening  Session,  7:45  O'clock. 

Institute  on  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment — O.  M.  Thurman,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary,  presiding. 

Medical  Examinations  in  Life  Insur¬ 
ance — R.  L.  Rowley,  M.  D.,  Medical 
Director. 

The  Making  of  a  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Field  Men.  (Illustrated  with 
lantern  slides) — H.  A.  Hopf. 

Discussion. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:30  O’clock 

“The  First  Three  Minutes” — Brief  ex¬ 
periences  on  approaching  a  prospect — 
T.  G.  Davis,  New  York  Agency;  R.  N. 
Stevenson,  Los  Angeles  Agency ;  L.  T. 
McShane,  Jackson  Agency;  J.  L.  Hems- 
ley,  Louisville  Agency. 

“Closing  the  Case” — 'Conducted  by  L. 
H.  Andrews,  Boston. 

Five  minute  talks  by  W.  D.  Bowles, 
Des  Moines  Agency;  W.  E.  Anderson, 
St.  Louis  Agency;  E.  R.  Holt,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Agency;  J.  M.  Woodhouse, 
Connecticut  Agency;  Chas.  E.  Fish, 
Boston  Agency. 

Open  Discussion. 

“Getting  the  Value  of  an  Hour” — Con¬ 
ducted  by  George  L.  Hunt,  Atlanta. 
Three  Minute  Talks  by  Miss  E.  C. 
Adams,  Cleveland  Agency;  A.  E.  Leach. 
Connecticut  Agency;  H.  I.  Bauriedl, 
New  York  Agency;  D.  A.  Findlay,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Agency. 

Open  Discussion. 

Address — “Investing  the  Premium” — 
President  Holcombe. 

Adjournment  12:15. 

There  will  be  no  afternoon  session 
on  Tuesday.  Special  cars  will  leave 
the  hotel  at  2  p.  m.  for  the  “Great 
Gorge”  trip. 

Evening  Session,  7:45  O’clock 

“Self  Analysis.” 

Discussion — Led  by  John  C.  Morey, 
Louisville. 

Speakers — 'Will  N.  Golden,  Pittsburgh 
Agency;  L.  M.  B.  Morrissey,  Davenport 
Agency. 

“Why  I  Chose  Life  Insurance  as  a 
Profession” — Wesley  G.  Overton,  Atlan¬ 
ta  Agency;  Chester  D.  Freeze,  Des 
Moines  Agency;  Walter  E.  Dietrich, 
Philadelphia  Agency;  Leon  P.  Rink, 
Minneapolis  Agency;  Edward  I.  Brown, 
Buffalo  Agency. 

“From  Banking  to  Life  Insurance — 
Why?" — Arthur  L.  Potter,  Boston 
Agency. 

Managers'  Association 

Field  Men  are  invited  to  attend  Wed¬ 
nesday  Session  of  the  Managers’  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  evening  banquet. 


Wednesday  Morning,  9:30  O’clock 
Theme—' '‘ORGANIZATION.” 

President’s  Address — Ernest  R.  Put¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh. 

(Fifteen  minutes  will  be  given  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  points  brought  out  by  the 
President.) 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Reports  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Address — John  M.  Holcombe,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

“A  Home  Office  View  of  Field  Organ¬ 
ization.” 

Address — “Methods  I  would  use  in 
building  a  sales  organization  in  your 
business.” 

Norval  A.  Hawkins,  Sales  Manager, 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

A.  Discussion  and  Quiz. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  to  4:30  O’clock 

Address — “The  Value  of  Character 
Analysis  in  Building.”  (With  demon¬ 
strations)— Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Black¬ 
ford,  New  York. 

A.  Discussion  and  Quiz. 

Evening  Session,  7  O’clock 
BANQUET. 

Speakers— President  John  H.  Hol¬ 
combe — "Building  a  Company.” 

Hon.  Edward  R.  O’Malley,  Buffalo, 
Former  Attorney  General  State  of  New 
York— “Building  a  Nation.” 

Rev.  William  B.  Wallace,  D.  D ,  Pas¬ 
tor  First  Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — “Building  a  Man.” 

Thursday  Morning,  9:30  to  12:30 
O’clock 

Discussion — ‘'Our  Problems.”  (Home 
Office  Officials  and  Managers) — Led  by 
A.  A.  Welch,  Vice-President  and  Actu¬ 
ary. 

It  is  expected  that  the  managers  will 
prepare  themselves  to  take  an  active 
part  in  these  discussions. 

Business  Session. 

Adjournment. 


RESTORES  MORTUARY  BENEFIT 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
Makes  Announcement  to  Members 
of  Nylic 


’The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  forwarded  to  all  members  of 
Nylic  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  the  mortuary  benefit  of 
Nylic  is  restored: 

Resolved,  that  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  pay  as  part  com¬ 
pensation  a  mortuary  benefit  upon  the 
death  during  the  year  1915  of  any 
agent  member  of  First,  Second,  Third 
Degree,  or  Senior  Nylic,  in  addition  to 
his  other  Nylic  compensation,  a  sum 
equal  to  $1  per  thousand  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  written  and  qualified  by  him  under 
Nylic  rules  during  the  period  of  his 
Freshman,  First,  Second,  Third  Degree 
of  Nylic  membership  and  upon  which 
business  the  second  insurance  year’s 
premium  has  been  paid  or  shall  be  paid. 

Resolved  further,  that  such  sum  as 
shall  become  payable  as  above  shall  be 
paid  to  such  beneficiary  as  the  deceased 
member  of  Nylic  shall  have  designated 
in  written  notice  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
pany;  that  if  no  such  written  notice 
shall  have  been  so  filed,  the  payment 
due  shall  be  paid  to,  the  estate  of  such 
deceased  member. 

Resolved,  that  the  Company  shall 
hold  such  addition  to  its  reserve  for 
Nylics  as  the  actuaries  of  the  Company 
shall  deem  sufficient  to  meet  the  mor¬ 
tuary  benefits  accruing  hereunder  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 


WITH  EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA 

H.  E.  Roberts,  editor  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Advocate,  who  has  been  active  in 
insurance  journalism  for  many  years, 
has  been  appointed  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  in  New¬ 
ark  territory.  He  will  continue  to  run 
the  Advocate,  assisted  by  his  son,  E. 
Weston  Roberts,  a  young  man  of  at¬ 
tractive  personality  and  a  hard  worker. 


In  1914  the  Montana  Life  wrote 
$3, 515,000  insurance  in  Montana.  The 
National  Life  of  Montana  wrote  $1,914,- 
000.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
wrote  $1,357,000. 
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(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

■■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 
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WEALTH  OF  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANIES 

A  recent  report  of  the  amount  of 
wealth  represented  by  insurance,  made 
public  by  Deputy  Superintendent  Hoey 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  gives  figures  which  are  stagger¬ 
ing  to  the  imagination.  The  figures 
show  a  grand  total  of  $4,486,357,807. 
They  are  as  follows: 

The  total  value  of  the  real  estate 
and  mortgage  loans  is  $1,761,336,857.01, 
while  the  value  of  bonds  and  stocks 
amounts  to  $2,725,020,949.83. 

The  total  investments  of  life  compa¬ 
nies  amount  to  $3,584,846,112.84,  of 
which  $1,983,763,788.47  represents  bonds 
and  stocks,  $1,453,838,576.59  mortgage 
loans,  and  $147,243,747.88  real  estate. 

The  fire  and  marine  companies  rep¬ 
resent  a  wealth  of  $597,233,106.87,  of 
which  $514,530,810.05  represent  bonds 
and  stocks,  $52,834,285.51  mortgages, 
and  $29,868,011.31  real  estate. 

Assessment,  fraternal  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  companies  represent  a  wealth  of 
$115,830,477.41,  of  which  $94,172,893.14 
are  stock  and  bond  investments,  $5,158,- 
526.83  real  estate,  and  $16,499,057.44 
mortgage  loans. 

Fidelity,  casualty  and  credit  compa¬ 
nies  represent  a  wealth  of  $188,446,109.- 
62,  of  which  $132,551,458.17  is  in  bonds 
and  stocks,  $18,720,380.57  real  estate, 
and  $37,174,270.88  mortgages. 


AGENCY  ORGANIZATION  VALUE 
Tons  of  literature  have  been  written 
on  agency  selection,  and  innumerable 
ways  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  an  agency  organization,  and 
in  most  organizations  there  are  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  success  and  failure; 
as  a  consequence  of  which,  there  is 
constantly  before  companies  and  man¬ 
agers  the  question  of  selecting  a  means 
by  which  they  can  determine  the  actual 
value  of  their  plant. 

An  organization  of  agents  should  not 
be  judged  as  to  their  value  to  a  com¬ 
pany,  by  the  number  it  contains,  the 
large  or  small  production  of  business, 
the  number  of  policies  written  or  de¬ 
livered,  the  size  of  policy  written  or 
delivered,  the  amount  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered  or  developed,  or  the  amount  of 
premium  income  iesulting  from  same. 

The  annual  financial  statements 
of  insurance  companies  corroborate 
the  above  facts.  There,  he  who 


looks  may  learn.  It  will  not  be  found 
difficult  to  get  a  line  on  the  true  value 
of  an  agency  organization  as  a  whole, 
or  if  dissected  into  States  and  terri¬ 
tories,  of  the  individual  agent,  for  in 
the  last  analysis  there  is  only  one 
standard  by  which  this  value  can  be 
measured.  The  net  gain  of  business  in 
force  produces  the  answer. 

The  net  gain  in  business  will  estab¬ 
lish  beyond  a  doubt  the  caliber  of  the 
personnel  making  up  the  field  force  of 
a  company.  It  portrays  clearly  their 
interest  in  the  permanent  success  of 
the  company  they  represent,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
motive  which  impelled  them  to  effect 
the  insurance. 

The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  write 
a  voluminous  business  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  the  terrific  loss  from  lapsation 
does  not  argue  well  for  the  value  of 
the  organization  producing  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  personnel  of  the  agency  force 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  not  only 
to  the  company  but  to  the  assured 
and  the  agents  themselves,  should 
practice  at  the  inception  of  the  service 
rendered  the  policyholder  that  which 
life  insurance  truly  is — conservation. 


LIBERALITY  OF  A  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

A  great  deal  of  loose  talk  is  heard 
about  soulless  corporations;  so  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
case  where  a  great  financial  institution 
not  only  shows  that  it  has  a  soul  and 
a  conscience,  but  a  spirit  of  liberality 
rarely  matched  by  an  individual. 

lA  case  to  the  point  is  the  payment 
by  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  a  loss  on  a  policy 
which  lapsed  a  great  many  years  ago, 
and  on  which  there  was  no  legal  liabil¬ 
ity  whatever.  The  incident  is  described 
elsewhere.  No  claim  was  filed  with,  the 
New  England  Mutual  under  this  old 
policy,  but  when  the  Company  learned 
that  the  policy  had  once  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  it  applied  its  rule  of  making  bene¬ 
fits  retroactive  and  paid  $1,703  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  have  been  liable 
for  this  amount  had  policies  in  force 
half  a  century  ago  contained  the  sur¬ 
render  values  now  in  its  contracts. 

Incidents  of  this  type  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  high  regard  in  which 
life  insurance  companies  are  held  by 
men  of  large  affairs,  by  leaders  of 
thought  in  America,  including  public 
officials.  The  life  companies  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  people  and 
are  faithful  to  their  trust.  Resistance  of 
claims  rarely  happens,  and  when  these 
contests  are  analyzed,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  found  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  a  company  desiring  to  protect 
all  of  its  policyholders  than  to  make 
the  issue. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  former  president  of 
the  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress,  left  home  May  7  and  will 
reach  New  York  about  June  1.  Mr. 
Dutton  will  visit  Havana,  Cuba,  and  im¬ 
portant  Eastern  cities,  and  has  been 
delegated  a  special  commissioner  to 
represent  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress  by  President  C.  C.  Moore  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion. 


R.  S.  MARSHALL 


R.  S.  Marshall,  of  Metzerott,  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Livingston,  Washington,  is  an 
insurance  man,  who  is  at  home  in  all 
branches  of  agency  work.  He  started 
in  the  fire  business  ip  Columbia,  S.  C., 
with  E.  G.  Seibels.  After  three  years’ 
experience  in  that  office  he  entered  the 
local  agency  business  in  the  same  city. 
Afterwards  he  -  became  affiliated  with 
the  general  agency  of  J.  H.  Norton  & 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  the  capacity 
of  chief  clerk.  He  resigned  to  become 
special  agent  for  a  combination  of  com¬ 
panies  through  the  office  of  L.  H.  Green 
&  Co.  at  Jacksonville.  Later,  he  re¬ 
signed  this  special  agency  to  become 
associated  with  Terrell  Smith,  •  inde¬ 
pendent  adjuster  in  Atlanta.  He  then 
entered  the  life  insurance  business  and 
about  a  year  ago  became  a  member 
of  Metzerott,  Marshall  &  Livingston, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  firm  is  doing 
a  general  insurance  business.  Its  ter¬ 
ritory  is  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Underwriters  of  Washington, 
the  Underwriters  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  University  Club  and  a  number 
of  fraternal  orders. 

The_  firm  represents  the  following 
companies:  General  of  Paris;  People’s 
National,  Royal,  First  National,  Mary¬ 
land  Motor  Car,  Royal  Indemnity, 
American  Surety,  Continental  Casualty, 
Germania  Life. 

»  *  * 

Harold  Herrick,  president  of  the 
Niagara  Fire,  is  approaching  his 
forty-second  year  in  the  fire  insurance 
business.  He  began  wjth  Frame,  Hare  & 
Lockwood,  and  five  years  later  became 
New  York  agent  -of  several  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and,  also,  estab¬ 
lished  a  general  insurance  business.  He 
showed  so  much  ability  and  was  so 
successful  that  the  Niagara  Fire,  which 
in  1894  was  looking  for  an  experienced 
underwriter,  elected  him  vice-president. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  one  of  the  quickest  promotions  in 
the  history  of  the  business.  He  has 
been  honored  many  times  by  insurance 
men,  having  been  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change.  The  Niagara  is  one  of  the 
great  fire  companies  of  America.  Vice- 
President  George  C.  Howe  and  Secre¬ 
tary  George  W.  Dewey,  who  have  done 
splendid  work  in  aiding  President  Her¬ 
rick,  are  two  of  the  best  known  un¬ 
derwriters  in  America. 

*  *  * 

The  many  friends  of  Edward  Alex¬ 
ander  Quintard,  assistant  cashier  of  the 


Washington,  D.  C.,  office  of  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York,  are  congratulating 
him  upon  the  announcement  of  his  wed¬ 
ding  to  take  place  in  October.  Mr.  Quin¬ 
tard  will  be  married  to  Miss  Caroline 
Clark  Jones  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  cashier  of  the 
office  of  the  Mutual  Life  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  One  of  his  brothers  is  cashier 
of  the  office  of  the  same  Company  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  D.  Samuels,  of  Clinton,  Ky., 

is  a  new  general  agent  of  the  Bankers 
Life  of  Des  Moines.  During  the  first 
month  he  led  the  entire  field  force  of 
the  company. 

*  *  * 

H.  E.  Aldrich,  superintendent  of 
agents,  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa, 
who  for  the  past  few  months  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed,  is  back  home  again 
from  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  is  improv¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  expected  he 
will  assume  his  duties  in  another  few 
weeks. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Hibbs,  manager  of  the 
Eastern  New  York  State  Department 
of  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  adjusters  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  point  of  service.  It  will  not  be 
many  years  before  he  rounds  out  half 
a  century  of  service  to  fire  insurance. 
Asked  for  a  statement  of  his  career  lie 
said:  “My  literary  efforts  have  been 
confined  for  years  past  to  making  out 
proofs  of  loss.” 

»  *  » 

Archibald  G.  Mcllwaine,  II.,  is  one  of 

the  Yale  undergraduates  who  took  part 
in  the  Greek  play,  “Iphigenia  In  Tau¬ 
rus,”  given  by  Granville  Barker’s  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  Yale  Bowl,  New  Haven, 
last  week.  The  Courant  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Mcllwaine. 

*  *  * 

Harry  B.  Higinbotham,  manager  of 

the  Sun  Life  in  Japan,  is  a  Canadian 
by  birth.  His  career  with  the  Sun  Life 
of  Canada  began  in  1899,  since  which 
time  he  has  ably  and  successfully  di¬ 
rected  a  number  of  the  Company’s  for¬ 
eign  agencies.  At  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Japan  in  1912,  it  was  felt 
that  both  by  temperament  and  training 
Mr.  Higinbotham  was  peculiarly  fitted 

for  his  new  and  responsible  position, 

and  predictions  of  his  abundant  success 
have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  A  man  of 
culture  and  polish,  Mr.  Higinbotham’s 
executive  ability,  his  adaptability  and 
his  bright  and  genial  personality  have 
made  the  Japanese  office  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  Company’s  foreign 
agencies.  Its  chief  office  is  in  Tokyo, 
the  Japanese  capital,  and  its  branches 
are  strongly  established  in  Yokohama, 
Osaka,  Kyoto,  Nagoya  and  Kobe,  five  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  centers 
of  Japan. 

*  *  * 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Safety  First  Federation  of 
America,  in  taking  office,  said:  “A  dog 
no  longer  runs  against  or  under  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  as  he  did  when  they  first 
appeared.  He  has  changed  his  whole 
attitude  toward  street  traffic.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  has  not  changed;  he  still  goes 
wandering  across  the  street  as  he  did 
when  the  traffic  was  wholly  made  up 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  traffic,  as  against  the  pedes¬ 
trian,  has  o'rown  agressive  and  care¬ 
less.” 


Nicholson  &  Son  have  been  appointed 
branch  managers  of  the  Maryland  Casu¬ 
alty  for  uptown  New  York.  Their  offi¬ 
ces  are  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 


Assistant  Secretary  Ralph  B.  Ives,  of 
the  Aetna,  is  going  to  Chicago  in  two 
weeks  to  assist  General  Agent  Galla 
gher  of  the  Western  Branch. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 


When 
Agents 
provide  pa 
trons  with  pol-% 
icies  of  a  Comp-\L 
any  which  has  pro-l& 
ven  its  good  name  its^L 
first  consideration,  theyw 
have  acquitied  themselves! 
of  responsibility  intrusted  to  ™ 
them  by  an  assured.  Such  al 
Company  must  have  a  clear  record  vc- 
for  paying  both  routine  losses  and  1 
conflagration  claims.  Must  have  am-\ 
pie  capital,  resources,  reserves— a  proper! 
distribution  of  liability.  Officials  who  are 
,  capable— strong  directorate.  Past  perform-  , 
ances,  not  future  promises,  constitute  its  appeal 
,  for  public  favor.  Equitable  always,  yet  loyal  to 
r  its  own  interests  in  behalf  of  its  self-respect.  “  These 
r  are  qualities  which  apply  to  the  National  Union  as  a 
f  matter  of  course.  As  to  its  service  and  facilities — nat- 
,  tonally  renowned,  you  are,  no  doubt,  already  familiar.  It 
represents  the  sum  total  of  fire  insurance  desirability.  When 
,  you  write  NATIONAL  UNION  policies  you  sell  PARAMOUNT 
POLICIES  and  in  protecting  your  patrons  jou  protect  yourself. 


S 


PARAMOUNT  POLICIES 


COMMERCE  OF  ALBANY 


DID  NOT  TALK  FIRE  RATES 


NESBIT’S  CALL  ON  PRESIDENT 


District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  De¬ 
nies  Washington  Rumor — Rate 
Agitation  in  That  City 

A  rumor  in  Washington  is  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  recently  discussed  fire  in¬ 
surance  rates  with  Insurance  Superin¬ 
tendent  P.  C.  Nesbit,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  growing  out  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  there  of  rating  conditions.  Thte 
is  denied  by  Superintendent  Nesbit, 
who  said  this  week  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“The  fire  insurance  rate  situation 
was  not  discussed  with  me  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  I  visited  the  White  House  with 
the  Commissioners  and  others  of  the 
department  heads  of  the  District  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  we  did  not  talk  about  fire 
rates.” 

iThe  Washington  Times  lias  been 
leading  the  campaign  against  the  As¬ 
sociation.  They  were  the  first  to 
criticise  the  new  rating  association, 
and  then  followed  numerous  citizens 
associations.  The  Federation  of  Citi¬ 
zens  Associations  has  taken  action, 
calling  for  some  regulation  of  rates. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  Washington,  is 
investigating  charges  that  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories  of  Chicago  is  a 
trust  operating  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  secret  service  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  gathering  evidence  to 
determine  the  truth  of  these  charges, 
and  that  it  is  understood  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  filing  of  charges  in  court. 

The  charge  is  based  upon  the  claim 
that  the  label  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  is  so  generally  accepted 
by  the  public  that  without  it  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  unapproved  devices.  It 
was  also  charged  that  various  manu¬ 
facturers  exert  undue  influence  with 
the  laboratories  and  control  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  way. 


TO  ENTER  WEST 

The  London  &  Lancashire  is  now  ar¬ 
ranging  to  have  the  Safeguard  entered 
in  most  of  the  Western  States.  The 
supplies  have  not  been  printed,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  new  company  will 
be  ready  for  business  in  a  short  time. 
It  will  have  $200,000  capital  and  $300,- 
000  surplus  and  will  be  under  immedi¬ 
ate  charge  of  the  London  &  Lancashire 
management  and  its  field  of  men.  The 
London  &  Lancashire  purchased  the 
Safeguard  some  years  ago.  It  is  an  old 
New  York  company  and  the  charter 
has  been  kept  alive.  It  will  do  a  reg¬ 
ular  agency  business. 


George  F.  Murphy,  New  York  State 
agent  of  the  Concordia,  has  transferred 
his  headquarters  from  Brooklyn  to 
Syracuse. 


Locals  and  Companies  in  New  York 
State  Have  Central  Means  of 
Communication 


The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Agents  has  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  confer  at  intervals  with  the  New 
York  State  committee  of  the  fire  com¬ 
panies.  The  committee  idea  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  good  one  by  both  companies 
and  agents.  It  will  give  agents  a  hear¬ 
ing  direct,  instead  of  going  to  individ¬ 
ual  companies  or  to  the  underwriters’ 
association  when  complaints  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  made,  as  was  formerly  the 
case. 

On  the  committee  are  G.  T.  Amsden, 
Rochester;  C.  A.  Portli,  Albany;  Louis 
Morgan,  Buffalo;  James  Kernan,  Utica; 
F.  V.  Bruns,  Syracuse. 


PLEASED  WITH  ITSELF 


Pottsville  Will  Pay  Little  Attention  to 
National  Board’s  Report,  Says 
Local  Daily 

The  egotism  of  a  small  town  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  reception  that  the  daily 
paper  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  gives  to  the 
National  board’s  summary  of  conditions 
there.  This  newspaper  says: 

Lhe  Insurance  Trust,  otherwise  known  as  the 
•National  Board  of  Underwriters,  has  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Pottsville  people  sprung  the 
huge  joke  of  the  season  in  its  summary  of  fire 
protection  facilities  in  Pottsville,  for  no  one 
seems  to  take  the  findings  seriously,  regarding 
them  very  much  as  they  would  the  prophecy  of 
a  high  school  graduate  who  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  by  saying  he  was  looking  into  the  next 
century. 

ft  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  fellow  who  wrote 
the  report  did  not  have  a  cracked  lip  or  else 
he  would  have  suffered  intense  agony. 

These  inspectors  surely  must  have  known 
that  Pottsville  ranks  among  the  lowest  in  the 
State  for  fire  losses;  they  must  surely  know 
that  Pottsville’s  water  supply  for  fire  fighting 
purposes  or  for  any  other  purposes  is  second  to 
none;  they  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  town 
of  its  size  in  the  State  which  has  a  better 
equipped  or  a  more  efficient  fire  department,  yet 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  after  a  week  or  so  of 
investigation,  they  would  have  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  know  more  about  our  water 
system,  our  fire  fighting  equipment  and  the 
efficiency  of  one  firemen  than  do  the  men  who 
have  made  of  this  matter  a  study  of  a  life 
time  right  here  in  Pottsville  and  who  have 
modeled  all  these  things  so  as  to  best  meet 
the  needs  of  local  conditions. 


DR.  G.  F.  BAKER  RESIGNS 

New  Officers  of  Franklin  Fire  Elected — 
Parkhurst,  Luce  and  Steel 
Remain 


Dr.  George  Fales  Baker  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  the  Franklin  Fire 
of  Philadelphia,  which  Company  was 
recently  purchased  by  interests  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Home  of  New  York. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Fire  has  elected  the  following  new 
officers: 

Vice-president,  Frederic  C.  Buswell; 
vice-president,  Clarence  A.  Ludlum; 
vice-president  and  secretary,  Charles  L. 
Tyner;  secretary,  Wilfred  Kurth,  repre¬ 
senting  the  new  financial  interests. 
Frank  E.  Parkhurst  remains  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Edgar  P.  Luce  as  secretary  and 
Joseph  A.  Steel  as  assistant  secretary. 


The  Lloyds,  London,  suffered  a  $500,- 
000  loss  on  the  Lusitania. 


Value  of  Home  Office  Building  $43,000 
More  Than  Carried  on  Com¬ 
pany’s  Books 


In  his  report  to  Superintendent  Has- 
brouck  of  the  New  York  Department, 
covering  the  work  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  during  the  past  year,  Deputy  Sup¬ 
erintendent  J.  J.  Hoey  said  that  the 
Commerce  of  Albany  suffered  losses  in 
the  Salem  conflagration  amounting  to 
$30,000,  a  relatively  large  amount, 
considering  the  size  of  the  Company. 
‘A  reappraisement  of  the  company's 
home  office  building  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  examination  of  the  com¬ 
pany  demonstrated  that  the  value  of 
same  was  $43, 0W  more  than  it  had  been 
carried  at  on  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  sufficient  to  offset  the 
conflagration  loss  referred  to.” 

Mr.  Hoey  also  said  that  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Fire  Lloyds  will  probably  go 
out  of  business,  his  paragraph  in  this 
connection  reading:  “The  Merchants 
Fire  Lloyds  was  examined  by  the  De¬ 


partment  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  be¬ 
cause  of  reckless  underwriting,  and, 
consequently,  abnormal  losses,  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  in  such  condition  as  to 
require  an  assessment  to  be  levied  on 
its  subscribing  underwriters.  This  was 
done,  and  sufficient  money  secured  to 
meet  outstanding  losses.  The  associa¬ 
tion  also  canceled  all  outstanding  pol¬ 
icies  and  will  probably  go  out  of 
business.” 


TARRYTOWN  SITUATION 

The  situation  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
where  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  over  the  capture  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  co-operatives  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Suburban’s  schedule,  is 
quieting  down. 


NOTED  MEN  TO  SPEAK 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  of  Memphis  will 
be  held  in  that  city  on  June  15,  16  and 
17.  Edward  Milligan,  of  the  Phoenix, 
of  Hartford;  E.  E.  Cole,  of  the  National 
Union,  and  W.  C.  Faxon,  of  the  Aetna, 
will  speak. 


FIRE  CASUALTY _ LIFE 

A  reputable,  well  established  and  equipped  General 

Agency  desires  additional  underwriting  facilities  for 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Address  “GENERAL  AGENCY” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  New  York  City 

FIRE  CASUALTY  LIFE 
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ROUNDUP  OF  LOCAL  AGENTS 


SELF-INSURANCE  KILLED 


The  Lesson  of  This 
Contrast  Is  in  Two  Words — 
“ Pyrene  Protection ” 

The  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  is  recognized 
by  fire  engineers  as  a  superior,  scientific 
method  of  extinguishing  dangerous  incipient 
fires  wherever  they  occur — in  the  factory,  the 
power  station,  the  railway  car,  the  automobile 
or  the  home. 

Where  fires  are  complicated  by  arcs  and  live 
circuits  of  high  voltage,  Pyrene  is  the  weapon 
that  conquers  both  arcs  and  fires. 

It  is  the  most  effective  extinguisher  on  highly 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  oil,  greasy 
waste  and  gasoline.  It  will  not  freeze  at  50 
degrees  F.  below  zero  and  is  good  until  used 
— easily  operated  by  man  or  woman. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are 
included  in  the  lists  of  Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 


Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Alton 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 


Butte 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 


Duluth 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Jacksonville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
New  Orleans 
Oklahoma  City 
Philadelphia 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
Seattle 
York,  Neb. 


California  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Distributors  tor  Canada:  MAY-OATWAf  FIRE  ALARMS,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
Distributors  tor  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO..  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Oueen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


MANY  JOIN  STATE  ASSOCIATION 


Great  Work  By  Syracuse  Squad — Some 
of  the  Locals  Who  Joined 
— 101  New  Members 


Defeated  in  Massachusetts  by  One 
Vote — Not  in  Harmony  With 
Compensation  Plan 


Declaring  that  the  self-insurance  bill 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  compen- 
The  whirlwind  canvass  of  the  differ-  sation  plan  of  the  State,  Senator  Nor¬ 
ent  squads  of  the  New  York  State  Asso-  wood  of  Hamilton,  leading  the  opposi- 
ciation  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents  was  a  tion,  succeeded  in  killing  the  measure 
great  success.  The  Syracuse  squad  last  week  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
covered  270  miles,  leaving  Syracuse  by  a  vote  of  12  to  11. 
each  day  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Senator  Hobbs  favored  the  bill  and 
Captain  Fred  V.  Bruns,  of  the  Syracuse  would  not  agree  that  it  was  in  violation 
squad,  made  the  following  report  to  0f  the  spirit  of  the  compensation  act. 
President  G.  T.  Amsden,  of  the  asso-  He  saw  no  reason  why  private  manu- 
ciation-  facturers  should  not  be  allowed  to 

“  My  dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  squad,  make  any  saving  possible  by  private 
consisting  of  A.  T.  Armstrong,  Lewis  systems  of  insurance. _ 

R.  E.  TRAVIS  AN  ADJUSTER 

R.  E  Travis,  formerly  president  and 


F.  Lighton,  Glen  H.  Johnson  and  my¬ 
self,  beg  to  report  the  result  of  the 
Membership  Campaign  in  the  counties 


Cortland. 

The  squad  visited  on  the  first  day  six 
towns  covering  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  miles,  traveling  from  8  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  7:30  at  night,  over 
one-half  of  the  time  in  driving  rain 
with  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency, 
securing  every  man  whom  we  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  cost  outlined  as  follows: 

Gasoline  and  oil . $1.67 

Washing  of  car .  1-00 

Meals,  four  men . 70 

In  other  words  the  efficiency  squad 
secured  nineteen  new  members  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  association  of  $3.37 
for  the  first  day’s  trip. 

On  the  second  day,  longer  distances 
precluded  as  successful  a  result,  and 
six  members  were  secured.  We  cov¬ 
ered  in  two  days,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  $3  in  cash  or  negotiable  $330,000  Insurance  on  Patent  Leather 


ter  H.  Cobban  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  will  open  offices  at 
2009  Commonwealth  Building,  for  the 
adjustment  of  fire  and  automobile  in¬ 
surance  losses  for  insurance  companies 
only.  Mr.  Travis  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Walter  H.  Cobban  Co.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  8th,  and  at  that  time  disposed 
of  his  stockholdings  in  the  firm.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  current  month, 
however,  he  will  continue  with  the  Cob¬ 
ban  firm. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


STENGEL  LOSS  60  PER  CENT. 


Plant  in  Newark — Dynamo  Trouble 
Caused  Fire 


security  was  secured  from  every  mem¬ 
ber  signed  up.  A  list  of  our  new  mem¬ 
bers  is  attached  hereto.  - 

In  every  place  visited  we  secured  The  ingurance  on  tbe  patent  leather 
pffidges  from  every  member  that  they  plant  of  George  Stengel,  Inc.,  New- 
would  be  present  at  the  convention.  ark  N  j  was  $330  000.  The  risk  was 
Our  squad  woiHd  have  secured  twice  cov^red  r  a  blanket  poiicy.  The  list 
as  many  members  if  you  had  not  pad- 

ded  our  list  of  towns  to  be  visited  with  ™miamsb  ,City  . $22,500 

Commonwealth  .  37,500 


Aachen  &  Munich  .  15,000 


town  was  a  member  of  the  association. 

Therefore  we  missed  at  least  thirty  L-  &  London  &  Globe...  25,000 

good  prospects,  but  in  both  of  these  „  _  *  non 


towns  we  attempted  to  arouse  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  convention. 

At  Fulton,  Oswego  and  Auburn,  the 
agents  accorded  a  most  enjoyable  re¬ 
ception  to  the  squad  and  showed  in¬ 
spiring  spirit.  F.  V.  BRUNS. 

Agents  Who  Joined 


The  Syracuse  squad  secured  the  fol-  Colonial 


Sun  .  45,000 

Yorkshire  .  20,000 

German  American  .  10,000 

First  National  .  10,000 

Hamburg'-Bremen  .  10,000 

Philadelphia  -  Underwriters .  20,000 

Peoples  National  .  10,000 

United  Firemens  .  10,000 


25,000 


Concordia  .  10,(1(00 

Aetna  .  25,000 

Globe  &  Rutgers  .  10,000 

Colonial  . 25,000 

Feist  &  Feist  brokered  the  line.  The 


lowing  members: 

iTully — A.  B.  Dewey,  O.  F.  Lake,  A. 

L.  Webster.  Cortland — W.  A.  Stock- 
well,  O’Leary  &  Dowd,  Chas.  E. 

Thompson,  Fred  W.  Kingsbury,  F.  C. 

Lyon.  Moravia — W.  J.  H.  Parker.  Au-  ioss  js  said  to  be  60  per  cent. 

burn — Hoyt  Agency,  S.  S.  Wills,  D.  Ed- - 

ward  French,  R.  R.  Cross,  Fitzgerald  TANK  SHOT  UP  IN  THE  AIR 

&  Carmody,  Geo.  M.  McCarthy,  Wicks  Several  special  agents  were  discuss- 

&  Stupp.  Port  Byron — B.  C.  Shotz,  L.  jng  tanks  at  an  impromptu  meeting, 
H.  King  &  Co.  Weedsport — T.  W.  and  the  action  of  the  rendering  tank 
Treat  &  Co.  Baldwinsville — Chas.  H.  jn  the  Jones  Chemical  Company’s  fire 
Hall.  Fulton — Hall  &  O’Connor  (all  was  explained.  'This  was  a  soap  mill 
other  agents  members).  Mexico —  ir  Jersey  City. 

Johnson  &  Hart,  Simmons  &  Young,  This  tank  was  made  of  three-eighths 
Stone  &  Hollister,  Collins  &  Peck,  inch  boiler  plate,  four  feet  in  diameter 

Oswego — All  agents  members.  and  nine  feet  long.  It  had  a  conical 

S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  of  Newburgh,  bottom  with  a  ten-inch  cast  iron  noz- 
reports  that  his  special  committee,  con-  zle,  having  a  cast  iron  cover  bolted  on. 
sisting  of  Archibald  Taylor,  of  Middle-  No  automatic  relief  valve  was  provid- 
town;  Frank  Smith  of  Newburgh  and  ed.  The  tank  was  set  up  in  an  upright 
himself,  secured  eleven  new  members  position.  The  morning  of  the  fire,  it 
to  the  Association.  was  charged  with  scrap  fat  and  grease. 

President  Amsden  says  that  the  dlf-  which  were  being  rendered  by  steam 
ferent  teams  secured  more  than  one  heat.  The  fire  in  the  Jones  Chemical 
hundred  new  members  in  the  round-  Co.  plant  was  so  intense  that  a  very 
up,  so  far  as  have  been  reported  to  high  pressure  was  generated  inside  of 
him.  the  tank.  This,  together  with  the 

Out  of  eleven  prospects  for  new  mem-  weakening  of  the  cast  iron  under  se- 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Associa-  vere  heat,  caused  the  cover  fastenings 
tion  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  to  fail.  The  tank  shot  up  in  the  air 
Charles  A.  Porth,  of  Albany,  Captain  in  sky-rocket  fashion  to  a  height  of 
of  the  Albany  team,  for  getting  new  about  one  hundred  feet  and  landed  on 
members,  bagged  seven  as  follows:  a  frame  shed  about  four  hundred  feet 
May  10,  Renssalear,  one;  May  12,  distant. 

Cohoes,  three;  May  13,  Altamont,  three. - 

All  agents  in  Rensselaer  now  belong 
to  the  association. 


The  Globe  indemnity  Company  is  now 
writing  surety  business  in  Louisiana. 
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THE  LATE  DONALD  C.  BROWN’S  ADVICE 

REGARDING  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STOCK  LOSSES 


Mr.  Brown,  who  was  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau, 
died  in  April.  His  interesting  and  char¬ 
acteristic  paper,  extracts  of  which  are 
printed  herewith,  was  completed  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  and  was 
read  to  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Every 
word  was  followed  with  the  closest  in¬ 
terest  by  the  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Brown,  who  completely  filled  the  room. 
The  paper  in  part  follows: 

After  the  Adjuster  Reaches  the  Spot 

The  loss  should  be  examined  as  early 
as  possible,  the  sooner  after  the  fire 
the  adjuster  is  on  the  spot  the  better. 
Mr.  Brown  said  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  system  that  embraces  the 
noting  of  location,  height,  construction 
and  occupancy  of  the  building,  property 
covered  by  the  policies,  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  the  policy  form,  date,  how  and 
cause  of  fire,  length  of  time  the  assured 
has  been  in  business  and  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  Cultivation  of  the  habit  of  taking 
mental  photographs  of  the  premises 
and  contents;  memoranda  should  be 
brief,  concise  and  confined  to  the  limits 
of  an  adjuster’s  card  or  file  envelope. 
Note  the  correct  name  of  the  insured; 
be  it  individual,  corporation  or  copar- 
nership;  and  ascertain  the  full  names 
of  partners,  officers  or  corporations, 
date  of  incorporation  and  capital. 

Early  ascertain  the  whole  amount  of 
insurance.  Examine  the  policies  and 
compare  same  with  policy  form  already 
obtained.  The  ability  to  correctly  read 
a  policy  form  and  quickly  digest  its  in¬ 
terpretation  in  application  to  ihe  loss  is 
of  utmost  importance.  Keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  non-concurrencies,  and  be 
sure  that  all  the  property  included  in 
the  claim  is  covered  by  the  form.  See 
that  all  warranties  have  been  complied 
with,  and  that  the  privileges  and  per¬ 
mits  have  not  been  exceeded. 

Tact 

It  is  generally  expedient  to  ask  the 
insured  a  few  simple  questions  as  to  his 
business  record,  and  previous  fire  claims 
(if  any).  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
antagonize  him.  Instead,  endeavor  to 
put  him  at  his  ease  and  avoid  giving 
him  the  impression  that  ne  cannot  re¬ 
cover  for  some  reason,  technical  or 
otherwise.  In  cases  where  the  insured 
is  in  a  large  way,  or  prominent  socially 
or  politically,  it  may  be  well  to  follow 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  adjustment  and  let 
the  other  fellow  do  most  of  the  talking. 

In  the  event  there  is  no  public  ad¬ 
juster  or  broker  with  adjustment  facili¬ 
ties  advising  the  insured,  it  is  the  duty, 
as  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Company's 
man  to  instruct  the  insured  as  to  his 
rights  and  obligations  under  the 
policies. 

Preliminary  Estimates 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  loss 
is  not  the  least  important  to  the  ad¬ 
juster’s  functions.  There  are  six  kinds 
of  losses,  to  wit:  by  fire,  by  heat,  by 
smoke,  by  water,  by  odor,  by  breakage 
or  mussing.  There  may  be  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  two  or  three  of  these; 
and  there  may  be  losses  that  embrace 
them  all,  and  then  there  are  the  de¬ 
grees  of  loss,  from  total  to  trifling,  and 
then  we  have  the  most  vexatious  of  all 
claims.  These  might  well  be  termed  the 
“imaginary  or  suggestion”  or  "claims  of 
opportunity.” 

Daily  Paper  Estimates 

Fire  and  police  departments  and  sal¬ 
vage  corps  use  the  following  classifi¬ 
cations:  “trifling,”  “slight,”  “consid¬ 
erable,”  “total  loss.”  The  daily  papers 
publish  under  “fire  record”  amounts 
given,  it  is  understood,  by  the  police  de¬ 
partment.  If  these  were  added  together 
and  compared  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  the  payments  actually  made  by 
the  companies  one  would  find  the  com¬ 
parison  staggering.  And,  the  com 
panies  are  not  unmindful  that  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  losses  are  apt  to  rufi 
enormously  too  high.  A  loss  that  as 


reported  as  trifling  or  slight  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  total  loss  to  insurance  if 
not  to  value,  while  one  reported  con¬ 
siderable  or  total  loss,  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  small  to  insurance,  if  not  to 
value.  “We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  cases  where  the  claimant  received 
substantial  damages,  who  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  losers  or  classes 
as  ‘an  also  ran,’  ”  wrote  Mr.  Brown. 

Adjuster’s  Intuition 

Estimating  losses  comes  intuitively 
to  the  experienced  adjuster.  Before 
turning  iij  an  estimate  it  is  of  import¬ 
ance  that  the  approximate  value  of  the 
stock  be  known.  The  writer  said  he 
favored  the  conservative  estimate;  too 
many  are  the  reverse,  and  most  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  prefer  a  liberal  one,  but 
many  adjusters  do  their  best  work  when 
face  to  face  with  a  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  loss,  “although  most  of  us  get 
or  take  credit  for  a  good  adjustment 
when  the  case  is  closed  showing  a  sub¬ 
stantial'  reduction  of  the  book  esti¬ 
mate.”  Occasionally,  in  cases  of  friv¬ 
olous  or  vexatious  claims,  it  might  be 
better  not  to  turn  in  any  estimate 
less  departments  being  allowed  to 
make  their  own  on  the  information 
received. 

Always  remember  that  you  have 
rivals  in  estimating.  They  are  usually 
the  placers  for  brokers  who  seek  to 
comfort  the  counterman  or  under¬ 
writer,  the  day  after  the  fire,  by  put¬ 
ting  an  estimate  of  5  to  10  per  cent, 
over  the  local  counter,  while  the  ad¬ 
juster  has  turned  in  50  or  60  per  cent, 
to  the  loss  department,  and  often 
enough,  the  rivalry  is  intensified  when, 
later  on,  you  have  heard  from  the  in¬ 
sured  and  you  find  he  claims  a  total 
loss.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  doubt  of  a  substantial  loss  your 
estimate  should  be  liberal  enough  to 
offset  any  surprises  in  store. 

Treating  a  Loss  After  Preliminary  Di¬ 
agnosis 

Having  by  this  time  diagnosed  the 
case,  it  is  ready  for  treatment:  There 
are  but  three  methods  provided  in  the 
policy,  viz.:  iby  agreement,  appraisal, 
and  (at  the  option  of  the  Company), 
acquirement,  or  disposal  of  the  damaged 
stoclc  at  its  ascertained  or  appraised 
value.  The  insured  must  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  abandon  a  stock.  Stocks  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  perishable 
and  non-perishable.  For  the  purposes 
of  illustration— perishable  stocks  com¬ 
prise  all  foodstuffs,  fibres,  vegetable  and 
animal  products,  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured;  this  class  requires  immediate 
action  to  secure  the  proper  salvage, 
and  as  a  rule  should  be  removed  from 
the  fire  premises  for  better  protec¬ 
tion,  or  for  sale  on  account  of  the  loss. 
An  agreement  should  be  reduced  to 
writing,  simple  in  its  terms,  signed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  insured  and  the  in¬ 
surer,  the  parties  to  the  original  con¬ 
tract,  and  always  made  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  policy. 
Non-perishable  stocks  may  embrace 
every  kind  of  merchandise  not  already 
mentioned,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  of 
advantage,  if  not  a  necessity,  to  remove 
the  damaged  stock  for  better  protec¬ 
tion  or  reconditioning,  but  in  any  case 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  values,  cau¬ 


tion  must  be  exercised,  and  it  is  often 
better  in  the  case  of  a  non-perishable 
stock,  to  leave  it  on  the  fire  premises 
until  sorted  and  inventoried,  as  in  that 
way  only,  can  the  identity  of  the  stock, 
and  its  value.be  properly  demonstrated, 
as  against  a  book  statement  of  an  un¬ 
reliable  nature. 

A  typewritten  inventory  of  values, 
and  if  possible  damages,  in  parallel 
columns  should  be  required  of  the 
insured. 

Avoid  Making  Up  Inventory  for  the 
Assured 

Avoid  making  up  an  inventory  for 
the  insured,  rather  insist  that  u  be 
presented  by  him  in  this  way,  otherwise 
it  may  be  claimed  later  that  the  inven¬ 
tory  was  not  made  by  the  insured  and 
contained  errors,  omissions,  etc.,  foi 
which  you  might  be  blamed,  values 
should  be  carefully  examined  into,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  condition  of 
the  market  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Ex¬ 
amine  closely  into  trade  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  and  scrutinize  depreciations 
however  caused.  Always  have  the  in¬ 
sured  state  his  claims  on  the  specific 
items,  if  not  already  noted  on  his  in¬ 
ventory.  Endeavor  to  agree  with  the 
assured,  item  by  item,  as  to  the  amount 
of  loss.  Values  may  be  verified  from 
the  books  of  account,  bills,  invoices  or 
certificates  of  market  values  from  ex- 
(hanges  or  brokers,  the  latter  method 
usual  on  fibres,  grain,  foodstuffs  and 


so  on,  wherever  there  is  an  established 
market  quotation. 

Damages  agreed  upon  must  be 
mutually  arrived  at  and  may  be  on  a 
compromise  basis,  provided  always  the 
same  conforms  to  your  own  judgment 
or  the  opinion  of  your  expert.  Scrutin¬ 
ize  carefully  books  of  account  and  mer¬ 
chandise  statements,  the  bona  tides  of 
the  starting  point  (generally  the  annual 
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Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COM  PANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

*f8®*8  $1,439;399.53 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

SurP,U8  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BPANCH 

123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
1 — ENEHAN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 

The  North  River  1 

nsurance  Company 

INH.  W  IUKK. 

Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Capital 

Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$500,000.00 

$1,727,208.78 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

Assets 

$1,134,980.17 

$2,862,188.95 

CRUM  &  FORSTER, 

New  York  General  Agents 

F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848 


W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

a  -,-  ..(ft/  Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Ne,  Surplus  Over  *1,0.5,000.00 

lOff/O-jeE**  ^  AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

r  u  eene.r-r  LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jl gents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  jjgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 
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NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


inventory)  must  be  cautiously  can¬ 
vassed  (particularly  for  item 3  other 
than  merchandise) ;  ’  purchases  and 
sales  properly  analysed  and  there 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  labor  ac¬ 
count  all  non-productive ‘charges.  The 
profit  ratio  is  frequently  the  crux  to 
proper  ascertainment  of  values  from 
the  usual  books  of  account.  In  the 
most  of  cases,  the  ratio  is  based  on  the 
previous  year’s  trading,  but  if  condi¬ 
tions  shall  have  changed,  such  a  basis 
may  not  be  reliable  and  while  the  ad¬ 
juster  should  always,  when  dealing  with 
a  book  statement,  inform  himself  as  to 
the  profit  in  previous  periods,  he  should 
not  adopt  he  same  unless  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  it  does  substantial  justice  to  every 
interest.  The  most  expert  adjuster 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  expert  ac¬ 
countant  to  his  assistance  in  such  a 
case. 

Arriving  at  Amount  of  the  Loss 

In  arriving  at  the  amount  of  the  loss, 
particularly  in  fixing  damages,  the  ad¬ 
juster  should  not  rely  wholly  and  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  expert. 
Experts,  like  doctors,  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
agree;  their  advice  may  be  good  and 
useful  in  value,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  damage  to  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  practical  adjuster  does 
not  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  a  third 
party  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
opinion.  The  adjuster  of  experience 
gives  in  to  no  one  on  a  question  of 
damage:  first,  last  and  altogether,  he 
should  maintain  that  he  is  an  expert 
on  fire  damages  of  all  kinds,  ana  his 
opinion,  therefore,  is  as  good  and  prob¬ 
ably  much  better  than  any  combination 
of  experts.  The  ordinary  layman  called 
in  to  express  his  “expert”  opinion,  is 
prone  too  often  to  misconstrue  or  mis¬ 
interpret  the  policy  and  most  of  them 
have  the  common  fault  of  miscalculat¬ 
ing  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
monetary  value  of  their  services. 

Failing  to  agree  with  the  assured  as 
to  the  sound  value  and  measure  of  dam¬ 
age,  the  policy  provides  the  appraisal 
condition.  The  standard  policy  does 
not  require  that  the  agreement  to  ap¬ 
praise  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  but 
it  is  usually  so  done. 

Selecting  Appraiser 

The  selection  of  an  appraiser  is  not 
the  least  difficult  of  the  adjuster’s 
duties:  the  appraiser  must  be  compe¬ 
tent  and  disinterested,  and  it  is  well 
that  he  should  be  experienced,  but  the 
policy  does  not  say  so  and  the  Courts 
have  sometimes  held  that  he  had  better 
not  be.  The  conduct  of  an  appraisal 
has  been  dealt  with  extensively'  else¬ 
where  in  the  present  course  of  lectures, 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  here  by 
stating  that  at  all  times  before  com¬ 
mencing  an  appraisal,  the  adjuster  is 
entitled  to  be  consulted  and  consult 
with  the  appraiser  or  appraisers,  as 
well  as  the  umpire  if  necessary,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  appraisal,  but  in  no 
event  must  the  adjuster  in  any  way 
attempt  to  prejudice  or  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  appraiser;  they  must 
be  left  to  their  own  resources  in  the 
determination  of  sound  value  and  dam¬ 
age,  approaching  the  adjuster  only  as 
they  may  also  approach  the  assured,  for. 
information  but  not  for  opinions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  case. 

In  regard  to  the  desirability  of  se¬ 
curing  mercantile  agency  and  such 
otl^er  reports  as  will  be  informative 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  as¬ 
sured  and  his  condition  at  the  time  of 
and  previous  to  the  fire.  Mr.  Brown 
said  he  was  aware  that  many  capable 
adjusters  have  something  of  contempt 
for  these  reports,  but  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  he  desired  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  great  importance  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  habit  of  securing  and  digest¬ 
ing  these  reports.  Information  thus 
furnished  lias  not  infrequently  started 
the  first  lead  to  defeating  a  fraudulent 
claim.  It  is  also  helpful  to  the  ad¬ 
juster  that  the  assured’s  record  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fire  and  burglary  claims  should 
be  known.  “We  do  not  mean  that  the 
record  of  fires  in  the  assured’s  prem¬ 
ises  alone  should  be  known,  but  that 


claims  on  insurance  companies  for  ex¬ 
posure  damage  should  be  known;  also 
valuable  information  may  often  be  se¬ 
cured  from  a  previous  claim  that  will 
guide  the  adjuster  in  the  treatment  of 
the  particular  claim  on  hand.” 

Incendiarism 

A  sharp  lookout  should  be  exercised 
for  the  unearthing  of  fraudulent  claims 
and  of  incendiary  or  arson  fires.  The 
busy  adjuster  is  somewhat  handicapped 
for  lack  of  time  in  this  work,  but  every 
adjuster  may  at  least  start  the  investi¬ 
gation  that  will  produce  leads  for  in¬ 
vestigators,  whether  they  be  attorneys, 
detectives  or  accountants,  that  may  ul¬ 
timately  bring  out  the  facts  and  pre¬ 
vent,  if  not  wholly  at  least  in  part,  a 
recovery  in  a  fraudulent  case.  It  is 
the  worthy  ambition  of  every  adjuster 
to  be  able  to  wholly  defeat  fraudulent 
claims,  and  as  has  occasionally  hap¬ 
pened,  to  have  his  case  so  complete  as 
to  secure  abandonment  of  the  claim 
without  expense  of  litigation,  and 
while  the  latter  experience  does  not 
come  many  times  in  the  career  of  a 
successful  adjuster,  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  the  accomplishment 
of  the  feat  is  surely  the  best  incentive 
to  cover  the  ground  thoroughly  when 
you  are  dealing  with  a  crooked  case. 


MEMORIAL  RESOLUTION 


Tribute  to  Late  Donald  C.  Brown  By 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York 
Read  by  W.  O.  Robb 


The  following  resolutions,  prepared 
by  W.  O.  Robb  and  William  Bament 
were  read  to  the  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York  on  Tuesday: 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1915,  there 
passed  from  our  midst  a  man  who  was 
one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in  the 
insurance  life  of  New  York,  one  of  our 
leading  fire  insurance  adjusters,  and 
an  honored  member  of  this  Society. 

Donald  Campbell  Brown,  like  many 
others  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  the  Northland,  and  who  have  en¬ 
riched  our  country’s  population,  came 
of  good  old  Scotch  ancestry,  and  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  May  19, 
1862.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Normal  College  (Estab¬ 

lished  Church)  in  1876.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  six¬ 

teen  years,  and  in  1895  came  to  New 
York  and  entered  the  services  of  the 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society. 
Four  years  later,  he  became  adjuster 
for  New  York  City,  the  Metropolitan 
District  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  Western  Assurance  Company, 
the  British-America  Assurance  Co.  and 
the  British  America  Assurance  Co. 

of  New  York.  In  1901  he  assumed  the 
position  of  general  adjuster  of  the 

United  States  Branch  of  the  Phoenix 
Assurance  Company  of  London.  In  1909 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  ad¬ 
justments  of  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau,  and  in  1911  was  named  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  that  organi¬ 


zation,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

From  early  boyhood  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  athletic  pursuits  and  held 
many  important  positions  in  athletic  or¬ 
ganizations  in  his  native  land  and  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  Burns  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York,  Canadian  Society  of 
New  York,  Society  of  British  Schools 
and  Universities,  and  the  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York. 

In  the  passing  of  Donald  Brown,  an 
honorable  and  useful  career  has  end¬ 
ed,  and  the  adjusting  branch  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  has  been  bereft 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  We 
can  but  regret  that  he  was  taken  from 
us  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers;  we 
can  but  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  was  a  life  well  spent.  Indeed,  how 
truly  can  we  feel  that  “that  life  is 
long  which  answers  life’s  great  end.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  impressive 
impersonality  and  sterling  integrity. 
He  was  positive  in  his  opinions,  fertile 
in  resource,  and  convincing  in  argu¬ 
ment,  and  in  view  of  the  important 
positions  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  he 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  strong  physique,  a  well  equip¬ 
ped  thoroughly  trained  mind,  a  genial 
disposition,  a  ripe  experience,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  adaptability  and  thorough¬ 
ness,  indefatigable  energy  and  a  fine 
sense  of  justice. 

To  the  life  and  character  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friend,  the  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York  offers  its  tribute  of  well 
merited  praise;  for  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence  toward  maintaining  high  ideals 
and  in  supporting  all  that  stands  for 
the  truest  and  best  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession,  it  brings  the  assurance  of  its 
grateful  appreciation;  for  his  pre-emi¬ 
nent  ability,  his  conscientious  en¬ 
deavor,  and  his  varied  achievements,  it 
attests  its  profound  admiration,  and  to 
those  dear  to  him  whom  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind,  it  extends  its  since  sympathy. 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (  Market  Value) . .  072,066.21) 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  . . . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and 
All  other  Assets  . 


Accrued . 


3S.3S7.53 

81,266.65 

27,215.03 

4,602.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOIIMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $S77,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  .  $1,303,043.32 

Total  . $1,614,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


May  21,  1916. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


RATE  CARDS  MISSING 


Broker  Said  to  Have  Secured  Minimum 
Rate  of  Risk  Specifically 
Rated 


A  scandal  involving  a  prominent  bro¬ 
kerage  house  is  said  to  be  brewing.  IA 
report  current  on  the  street  accuses 
this  brokerage  house  of  removing  rate 
cards  from  cabinets.  In  case  an  apart¬ 
ment  dwelling  or  similar  risk  is  not 
specifically  rated  it  takes  the  minimum 
rate.  The  minimum  rate  is  sometimes 
the  same  for  a  three-year  term  as  a 
specific  rating  for  a  year.  An  investi- 
■  gation  recently  made  showed  that  five 
rate  cards  on  the  same  risk  were  miss¬ 
ing  from  five  different  offices,  and  that 
a  line  was  placed  at  the  minimum  rate, 
the  allegation  being  that  the  rate  cards 
were  removed  by  a  representative  of 
the  broker. 

♦  *  * 

TENER  IN  INSURANCE 


President  of  National  League  Said  to 
Have  Switched  Baseball  Lines 
Recently 


President  John  K.  Tener,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Baseball  Clubs,  and 
former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
identified  with  insurance,  according  to 
a  report  that  reached  William  Street 
this  week.  There  is  considerable 
rivalry  to  place  accident  insurance  on 
baseball  teams,  and  some  of  the  players 
are  themselves  writers. 

One  of  the  best  known  ball  players 
alleges  that  he  recently  lost  two  large 
lines  because  of  President  Tener. 

*  *  * 

The  Kresge  Line 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  receiv¬ 
ed  the  following  letter  from  R.  A.  Cor- 
roon  &  Co.,  New  York  brokers: 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:- — in 
your  reference  to  the  insurance  on  the 
S.  S.  Kresge  Company  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Stores,  in  recent  issue  of  your 
paper,  you  quote  this  office  as  stating 
that  this  insurance  was  not  placed  In 
the  Hartford.  We  have  apparently 
been  incorrectly  quoted  in  this  matter, 
for  what  we  said  was  that  this  insur¬ 
ance  was  not  placed  in  the  National  of 
Hartford,  which  Company  you  stated  in 
an  earlier  number  was  alleged  to  have 
written  this  business.  So  while  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  insurance  is  not  in  the 
Hartford,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  in¬ 
surance  is  not  in  the  National  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  we 
desire  to  make  this  point  clear,  feeling 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  publish  our 
letter  making  this  correction. 

R.  A.  CORROON  &  CO. 

*  *  * 

A  Blow  at  Reciprocals 

The  Attorney-General  of  Ohio  rend¬ 
ered  an  opinion  Saturday  in  which  he  de¬ 


clared  illegal  the  system  of  co-operative 
or  reciprocal  insurance,  maintained  by 
hundreds  of  individuals  or  companies  in 
Ohio  acting  as  an  association  to  insure 
each  other  against  losses  of  many 
kinds.  The  opinion  was  give  to  State 
Insurance  Superintendent  Taggart  and 
was  based  on  an  investigation  of  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  concern. 

The  opinion  held  that  Ohio  corpora¬ 
tions  subscribing  to  such  insurance  are 
exceeding  the  authority  given  them  by 
their  charters.  Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  entering  into  that  business 
can  be  made  to  pay  the  State  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent,  on  each  policy,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  declares. 

*  *  * 

What  Will  Happen  June  30? 

On  June  30  thousands  of  policies 
written  at  the  time  the  compensation 
law  in  this  State  became  effective,  will 
expire.  Brokers  are  considerably  in¬ 
terested  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  these  policies  will  be  renewed, 
and  there  is  some  talk  of  fixing  the 
terms  on  the  renewals  in  such  a  way 
that  the  business  will  not  expire  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  said  that  the  Travelers 
has  8,000  of  these  policies  which  expire 
on  June  30. 

*  *  * 

Unlimited  Driver  Coveragie 

Under  the  following  rule  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Casualty  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  on  May  1,  the  casualty  com¬ 
panies  are  now  giving  unlim'ted  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  coverage: 

Where  a  policy  to  cover  private 
pleasure  automobiles,  is  issued  in  favor 
of  more  than  one  assured,  each  ad¬ 
ditional  assured  shall  he  named  and 
the  following  charges  made:  Ten  per 
cent,  for  one  additional  assured,  12*4 
per  cent  for  two  additional  assureds 
and  15  per  cent,  for  three  or  niore  ad¬ 
ditional  assureds. 

Such  percentages  are  to  be  charged 
on  liability  and  property  damage  pre¬ 
miums  but  not  upon  collision  premiums. 

*  *  * 

INSURING  BANKRUPTS. 


BINDER’S  VALIDITY  DOUBTFUL 

VIEWS  OF  DEPUTY  J.  J.  HOEY 

Favors  Amendment  to'  Insurance  Law 
Authorizing  Use  of  Binder— De¬ 
cisions  Cited 


Underwriting.  Differences  of  Opinion 
Regarding  Property  in  Hands 
of  Trustees 


One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
now  being  discussed  by  underwriters 
is  the  advisability  of  insuring  merchan¬ 
dise  and  other  property  in  the  bands  of 
trustees  A  recent  inquiry  among  com¬ 
panies  disclosed  a  Wide  range  of  opm 
ion.  Some  companies  believe  that  a 
corporation  or  a  firm  in  bankruptcy  Is 
a  better  risk  than  it  was  before  it  got 
into  financial  difficulties.  Others  tare 
the  opposite  view. 


FEW  GERMAN  LOSSES 

A  New  York  insurance  man,  who  has 
returned  from  Germany,  says  that  the 
fire  companies  in  that  country  are 
having  the  lowest  loss  ratios  they  have 
experienced  for  years,  because  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners  are  more  careful  than 
ever  before  in  guarding  against  fires. 
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Deputy  Superintendent  Hoey,  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department,  has 
made  the  following  comments  on  bind¬ 
ers  in  his  report  to  Superintendent 
Hasbrouck  regarding  the  work  of  the 
department  during  the  year: 

Binders  have  been  in  general  use  in 
thi£  State,  and  principally  in  New  York 
City,  since  1902,  and  are  a  short  form 
of  contract  for  temporary  insurance, 
pending  the  inspection  of  the  risk  and 
the  issuance  of  the  regular  standard 
form  of  policy. 

1904  Decision 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  spe¬ 
cific  authority  in  the  insurance  law  for 
the  issuance  of  binders,  although  the 
Attorney  General  in  1904  held  that  “it 
is  proper  to  issue  a  binder  for  tempor¬ 
ary  insurance,  pending  an  inquiry  by 
the  company  as  to  the  character  of  the 
risk  or  during  any  delay  in  issuing  the 
policy.” 

The  validity  of  the  binder  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  there  is  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  hot  the  opinion 
ot  the  Attorney  General  would  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

Assuming  that  it  is  legal  to  issue 
binders  another  important  point  '  is 
whether  or  not  the  contract  for  tem¬ 
porary  insurance  should  not  conform 
in  every  respect  to  the  standard  policy 
form  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
thereof. 

The  form  of  binder  now  in  general 
use  is  contrary  in  one  important  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  standard  form  of  policy, 
inasmuch  as  it  provides  for  a  twenty- 
four  hour  cancelation  notice,  either  to 
the  assured  or  to  the  representative 
of  the  assured  placing  the  risk.  The 
standard  form  requires  that  a  five-day 
•notice  of  cancelation  be  sent  to  the 
assured  direct. 

Assured’s  Position 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  an  assured  under  present 
conditions  might  receive  from  his 
broker  a  binder  for  the  usual  fifteen- 
day  period  and  feel  that  he  is  protected 
for  that  Jime,  whereas  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  binder  may  be  canceled 
within  twenty-four  hours,  byTEe  com¬ 
pany  notifying  the  broker,  without  any 
direct  notice  being  given  to  the  as¬ 
sured  whatsoever. 

On  this  point  the  Attorney  General  has  also 
written  an  opinion  in  which  he  held  that  the 
usual  five  days  notice  was  not  required  to 
cancel  a  binder;  but  he  did  not  pass  upon  the 
point,  as  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  whether 
or  not  direct  notice  to  the  assured  must  be 
given. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  matter  of  Lip- 
man  vs.  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  (131 
N.  Y.  454)  held  “that  the  binder  is  a  present 
insurance  and  not  a  mere  written  agreement  to 
insure,”  which  seems  to  be  in  distinct  con¬ 
travention  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who,  in  the  opinion  last  above  re- 
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ferred  to  held  “that  a  binder  for  temporary 
insurance  *  *  *  is  not  a  contract  of  in¬ 

surance  under  the  terms  of  the  standard  pol¬ 
icy,  but  a  tempotary  arrangement,”  and,  there¬ 
fore,  need  not  conform  to  the  standard  policy 
with  respect  to  the  five  day  cancelation  clause 
nor  presumably  in  any  other  respect. 

In  the  case  of  Underwood  vs.  Greenwich  In- 
surance  Company  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  that  the  binder  was  a  present  insurance 
and  not  a  temporary  arrangement,  although 
the  important  point  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
binder,  or  whether  or  not  it  should  conform 
tpe  standard  policy,  was  not  passed  upon. 

This  most  important  matter  received  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  department  during  the  term  of 
Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  but  was  not  re¬ 
ferred  by  him  either  to  the  Courts  or  the  At¬ 
torney  General. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  binders  are  now  in 
general  use,  although  their  validity  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  custom 
and  the  convenience  of  the  business  require 
some  such  form  of  contract,  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  some  specific  ariiendment  be 
incorporated  in  the  insurance  law  authorizing 
the  same.  If  the  usual  five  days’  notice  con¬ 
tained  in  the  standard  policy  would  be  a 
hardship,  provision  might  be  made  for  can¬ 
celation  within  a  shorter  period  by  notice  di¬ 
rect  to  the  assured,  as  any  other  notice  would 
he  contrary  to  the  provisions  if  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  policy,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
insuring  public. 

.  H  a  thorough  revision  of  the  insurance  law 
ts  undertaken,  this  matter  should  have 
attention. 


LIVE  STOCK  MERGER 

The  Northwestern  Live  Stock  of  Des 
Moines  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Iowa 
State  Live  Stock  of  Des  Moines.  The 
Northwestern,  which  will  retire  from 
the  field,  was  organized  in  1907  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  H.  C.  Wallace  was 
president  and  C.  C.  Loomis  secretary 
and  manager. 

The  Iowa  (State  was  organized  in  1913 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $200,000. 
State  Veterinarian  J.  I.  Gibson  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  S.  A.  Court,  secretary  and 
general  manager.  The  Company  start¬ 
ed  business  in  February  this  year  with 
nearly  all  of  the  capital  paid  in.  There 
are  some  700  stockholders,  all  of  whom 
are  owners  of  live  stock.  By  the  merger 
with  the  Northwestern  it  takes  over 
more  than  $100,000  annual  premium 
income. 
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RAILROAD  LIABLE  FOR  FIRE 


FIX  INDIANA  RESPONSIBILITY 


Latest  Supreme  Court  Decision  Demon¬ 
strates  How  Carelessness  is  Being 
Penal  ized 


In  line  with  the  growing  realization 
of  personal  responsibility  in  community 
life,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  recently  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  which  is  of  importance  to  those 
interested  in  fire  prevention.  In  brief 
Judge  Cox  has  held  valid  a  law  enact¬ 
ed  a  year  ago  making  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  liable  for  damages  from  fire 
caused  by  sparks  from  an  engine,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  question  of  negligence. 
Previous  to  this  decision  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  complainant  to  prove  the 
company  or  agent  had  bfien  negligent  in 
order  to  recover. 

Locomotive  Sparks  Caused  237  Fires 

This  decision  is  directly  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  trend  t>f  sentiment  as  well 
as  an  application  of  the  law.  It  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  more  rigid  in¬ 
spection  of  engines  and  other  railroad 
property  and  will  work  a  great  saving 
to  the  railroad  companies  themselves, 
as  a  large  number  of  railroad  fires  are 
annually  caused  in  yards  by  sparks.  In 
Indiana  during  1914  locomotive  sparks 
caused  237  fires  with  a  loss  of  $87,266 
on  buildings  and  contents. 

Another  action  at  law  along  the  same 
line  has  been  instituted  in  a  Marion 
County  court.  Lauretta  Morgan,  a  ten¬ 
ant,  asks  $300  damages  because  of  two 
fires  on  the  premises,  which  she 
charges  were  due  to  the  improper  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  furnace  pipe  in  the 
closet.  !The  plaintiff  charges  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fires  loomers  left  her  home 
and  her  goods  -were  damaged  by  smoke 
and  water. 

Preaching  Personal  Responsibility 
Doctrine 

The  fire  marshal’s  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  preaching  the  doctrine  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility.  In  a  lengthy  bul¬ 
letin  issued  recently  the  application  of 
the  Illinois  laws  as  regards  communi¬ 
cated  fires  is  exploited.  The  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  has  held  in  this  rela¬ 
tion  that  a  person  is  liable  for  all  the 
consequences  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  and  expected  as  a  result  of  his 
conduct. 

An  unusual  country  fire  in  Jay  Coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  is  the  cause  of  a  suit  filed 
by  Jeff  Moser,  who  demands  judgment 
for  $1,025  from  Daniel  B.  Ford,  charg¬ 
ing  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  al¬ 
lowed  a  fire  to  destroy  the  peat  surface 
on  a  large  tract  of  his  (Moser’s)  land. 


FLUCTUATING  PRICES 


How  Do  Market  Values  Affect  Loss? — 
North  Carolina  Commissioner’s 
Views 


The  following  question  was  asked 
the  North  Carolina  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment:  “In  case  of  fire  is  the  insured 
entitled  to  additional  recovery  on  ac¬ 
count  of  advancing  market;  and  vice 
versa?’’ 

The  department  made  the  following 
reply:  “If  insured  goods  are  destroyed 
by  fire  the  holder  of  the  policy  is  en¬ 
titled  to  collect  their  value  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  in  so  far  as  this  value  falls 
within  the  amount  named  in  the  pol¬ 
icy.  This  document  calls  for  payment 
of  the  amount  named  in  it,  provided 
that  it  be  not  more  than  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed.  Insured  goods, 
like  others,  are  subject  to  periodical 
fluctuations,  and  the  amount  to  be  re¬ 
covered  in  case  of  loss  fluctuates  with 
the  changing  market,  subject  always 
tc  the  terms  of  the  policy.” 


AN  UNPROFITABLE  CLASS 

Underwriters  say  that  one  result  of 
the  classification  of  loss  experience 
will  show  that  rates  on  unsprinklered 
department  stores  are  much  too  low. 
The  latest  of  the  department  stores  to 
put  in  a  sprinkler  system  is  the  Kauf¬ 
man  store  in  Pittsburgh. 


A  BOY’S  CLEAN-UP  ESSAY 


Donald  F.  Lane,  of  Hartford,  Went 
Out,  Did  Things  and  Won 
Prize 


Following  the  clean-up  parade  In 
Hartford,  a  daily  paper  in  that  city  of¬ 
fered  prizes  for  the  five  best  essays 
written  by  Hartford  school  boys  or 
girls  on  the  general  subject  of  “clean 
up.”  Donald  F.  Lane,  a  boy  scout,  won 
first  prize,  and  his  essay  is  worth  re¬ 
producing: 

I  suppose  that  many  scouts  of  Hartford 
have  clone  more  for  the  Clean-Up  campaign 
than  I.  But  one  thing  that  I  have  tried  to 
keep  in  mind  is  to  do  everything  that  I  at¬ 
tempted  well. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  after  learning  that  the 
scouts  were  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  city 
streets,  I  worked  on  the  yards  of  our  house, 
front  and  back,  so  that  the  scout  who  was  to 
inspect  our  house  should  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
port.  I  fixed  up  a  platform  for  the  rubbish 
cans  so  that  on  the  collection  days  the  men 
could  get  at  them  easily.  At  scout  meeting 
that  night  I  assigned  a  street  to  each  boy 
present  and  distributed  the  literature  and  re¬ 
port  cards. 

On  Saturday,  April  10,  I  covered  the  longest 
route  in  our  territory,  that  on  Windsor  avenue 
from  the  tunnel  to  Mahl  avenue,  and  sent  in 
my  report  of  bad  conditions.  On  returning 
from  my  inspection  I  was  met  by  the  sight  ot 
a  neighboring  yard,  the  dirtiness  of  which  1 
had  not  noticed  before.  This  yard  was  littered 
with  wood,  including  several  packing  cases, 
which  had  been  delivered  several  days  before. 
Besides  the  wood,  the  kitchen  refuse  from  the 
house  had  been  dumped  on  the  small  garden 
space  at  the  end  of  the  yard.  After  a  while 
I  went  over  and  asked  the  lady  of  the  house 
if  I  could  not  help  her  in  cleaning  up  her 
yard.  She  somewhat  grudgingly  permitted  me 
to  split  up  the  four  packing-cases  (about  four 
feet  on  a  side)  and  to  carry  the  wood  down 
cellar.  Being  greatly  assisted  by  the  young 
hopeful  of  trie  family,  I  finally  got  all  the 
wood  stored  away,  after  which  I  asked  the 
lady  if  1  could  not  try  to  clean  up  her  garden. 
After  finding  out  that  they  were  going  to  use 
the  stuff  which  they  had  put  there  for  fertilizer, 
I  humbly  went  home  to  dinner. 

On  Saturday,  April  17,  I  walked  first  over 
to  our  scout  club-room,  from  which  I  marched 
some  of  the  boys  over  to  the  capitol  where 
we  met  other  scouts  with  the  scoutmaster, 
and  participated  in  the  civic  parade. 

On  Thursday,  April  22,  I  tried  to  make  Hart¬ 
ford  “The  City  Beautiful”  within  as  well  as 
without  by  cleaning  up  our  cellar. 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  concluded  my 
activities  by  sending  in  my  second  report  of 
bad  conditions,  also  seeing  that  those  of  my 
fellow-scouts  were  sent  in. 


OPPOSE  NEW  ORDINANCE 


City  Would  Take  Inspection  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Equipment  Away  From  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


lAn  ordinance  introduced  by  the  Gas, 
Electricity  and  Water  Supply  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  that  would 
take  from  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  control  of  the  inspection 
of  electrical  equipment,  was  given  a 
public  hearing  last  week  in  the  Alder- 
manic  Chambers  of  the  City  Hall  by 
the  General  Welfare  Committee. 

Fire  insurance  men,  architects  and 
representatives  of  the  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  protested  vigorously  against  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance.  It  was  a 
raid,  they  said,  to  increase  the  city 
treasury.  One  man  voiced  the  opinion 
of  a  great  number  when  he  said  that 
such  an  inspection  by  city  officials 
would  be  worthless,  and  that  it  never 
could  approach  the  standard  set  by  the 
underwriters. 

The  question  was  also  raised  that 
this  measure  would  conflict  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  full  powers  over  the 
railroads  and  large  electrical  plants. 


JOHN  E.  SMITH  ON  RESERVES 


REORGANIZATION  OF  COMPANIES 

Managing  Underwriter  of  First  National 
Talks  to  Barebones  Alumni 
Association 


John  E.  Smith,  managing  underwriter 
of  the  First  National  of  Washington, 
discussed  company  reorganization  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bareboffes  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  this  week.  Another  speaker 
was  J.  V.  Barry,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  who  told  a  number  of  clever 
stories.  Mr.  Smith  said  in  part: 

“To  my  mind  the  unearned  reserve 
alone  stands  out  as  a  really  severe 
handicap  to  a  new  company,  hut  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  handicap  should  more 
than  slightly  strain  a  new  company 
during  its  first  five  years.  After  that 
the  strain  could'  gradually  be  relieved. 
Further,  I  do  believe  that  a  concerteu 
move  on  the  part  ot  companies  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  reserve. 
For  illustration,  the  unearned  reserve 
of  to-day  approximates  very  closely  the 
unearned  premium.  This  unearned  re¬ 
serve  is  carried  for  the  protection  of 
policyholders  and  is  a  fund  to  be  used 
for  reinsurance  if  any  company  is 
forced  to  reinsure  its  business.  We  all 
know  that  on  reinsurance  a  commis¬ 
sion  is  allowed  varying  anywhere  from 
20  to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
class  of  business  and  the  value  of  the 
account  generally.  Why  not  carry  the 
reserve  net,  that  is,  the  unearned  pre¬ 
mium  loss,  say,  25  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  which  would  ordinarily  be  paid  for 
reinsurance.  The  reserve  on  one-year 
business  is  50  per  cent.,  on  three-year 
business,  66  2-3  per  cent.,  on  five-year 
business  80  per  cent.  Could  these  cal¬ 
culations  be  made  net  or  less,  supposed 
commission,  the  reserve  would  figure 
37%  per  cent,  on  one-year  business, 
50  per  cent,  on  three-year  business,  60 
per  cent,  on  five-year  business.  What 
a  help  this  would  be  to  the  new  com¬ 
pany  of  to-day.  In  our  case  alone  for 
the  First  National,  our  surplus  would 
be  increased  by  approximately  $75,000. 
I  know  of  one  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner,  a  very  capable  one,  who  would 
support  this  movement.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  man  who  first  drew  my  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  this  amendment  in 
the  reserve.  Other  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners  equally  broadminded  would,  I 
feel  sure,  lend  their  assistance  to  a 
change  in  the  direction  men^oned.  Thg 
caring  for  the  reserve  as  above  stated 
is  what  retards  most  of  the  small  com¬ 
panies.  This  new  method,  if  adopted, 
of  reducing  the  reserve  scale  by  25 
per  cent,  would  help  the  small  company 
materially.” 


EAGLE’S  RE-INSURANCE  PLAN 
(Continued  from  Page  1.) 
trusteed  reserve  provision  lias  been 
worked  out  carefully  in  detail  and  has 
been  approved  as  to  validity  by  many 
of  the  insurance  departments,  who 
have  agreed  to  treat  the  item  as  though 
it  were  a  special  deposit  in  a  State 
which  required  such  special  deposit — 
that  is  to  say,  to  allow  it  as  an  asset 
to  the  extent  of  the  unearned  premium 
liability  against  which  it  is  held.  As 
this  liability  will  at  all  times  exactly 
equal  the  amount  trusteed,  the  result 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582-95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  i,553,593-oi 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44  » 


H.  A.  Smith,  President 
r.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary 
F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy. 


S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 
C.  S.  I.angdon,  Asst.  Secy. 
E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy. 


F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 
W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas 
C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 


Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


will  be  that  full  credit  will  be  received 
for  the  trusteed  funds. 

Advisory  Board 

The  Eagle  further  has  agreed  that  it 
will  negotiate  only  such  treaties  to  se¬ 
cure  business  as  may  be  approved  by 
an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  the  Eagle  and  one  of 
each  retrocessionaire  company.  This 
Board  is  also  vested  with  the  authority 
to  select  a  managing  underwriter  and 
to  prescribe  the  rules  under  which  the 
Eagle  shall  conduct  the  business  done 
by  it  in  behalf  of  the  combination.  The 
Eagle  agrees  to  conduct  the  business 
at  net  cost,  each  company  to  bear  a 
percentage  of  that  cost,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  volume  of  premiums  re 
troceded  to  it  bears  to  the  volume 
written  by  the  Eagle  for  the  account  of 
the  combination.  In  addition,  the 
Eagle  is  to  receive  a  small  compensa¬ 
tion  for  its  services  in  organizing  and 
originating  the  plan  and  for  negotiat¬ 
ing  all  treaties  in  its  own  name  and 
assuming  the  primary  liability  thereon. 
The  arrangements  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  have  been  such  that  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  business  will 
be  delivered  to  the  retrocessionaires  at 
very  low  cost  and  will  be  delivered  in 
such  form  as  to  require  substantially 
no  additional  expense  at  the  home  office 
of  the  retrocessionaire. 

The  combination,  at  present,  plans 
to  begin  business  with  the  Eagle  and 
with  six  direct  writing  companies  as 
retrocessionaires,  having  total  capital 
and  surplus  of  approximately  $3,000,- 
000,  with  gross  assets  in  excess  of  $5,- 
500,000.  It  is  not  believed  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  plan,  however,  that  prop¬ 
er  underwriting  will  permit  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  any  such  volume  of  premiums  as 
has  been  heretofore  written  by  other 
re-insurance  companies  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  write  in  the  coming  year 
not  to  exceed  $750,000  of  premiums,  be¬ 
ing  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  policyholders  of  the  companies 
in  the  combination.  In  addition,  plans 
are  definitely  under  way  to  consider¬ 
ably  increase  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  Eagle  and  two  of  the  retroces¬ 
sionaire  companies. 

Under  the  plan  a  small  or  new 
American  direct  writing  company 
may  confine  its  direct  writing  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  territory  which  it  knows 
and  which  it  can  handle  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  and  where,  through  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  local  company,  it  can  secure  busi¬ 
ness  which  elsewhere  would  be  denied 
it,  because  either  of  its  small  size  or 
the  fact  that  it  was  new  and  unknown, 
and  can  get  from  the  Eagle  such 
volume  of  desirable  business  as  it  may 
wish  at  a  low  expense  ratio,  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  United  States  and 
upon  the  class  of  risks  which  will  be 
accepted  and  usually  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  big  and  well  established  di¬ 
rect  writing  companies. 

“The  Eagle  and  its  retrocessionaire 
companies  alike  are  enthusiastically  of 
the  belief  that  the  plan  which  they 
have  formulated  both  greatly  assists  in 
filling  the  long  felt  need  of  adequate 
American  re-insurance  facilities  and  at 
the  same  time  offers  a  small  American 
direct  writing  company  better  hope  for 
the  future  than  has  heretofore  existed,” 
the  company  says.  “The  Eagle  is  ready 
to  consider  applications  for  admission 
into  the  combination  from  other  well- 
managed  companies  of  satisfactory 
financial  condition.  Several  companies 
ether  than  those  which  have  already 
joined  are  expected  to  act  in  the  near 
future  and  the  probability  is  that  with¬ 
in  a  year  the  combination  will  more 
than  double  its  present  membership, 
surplus  to  policyholders  and  premium 
absorption  capacity.” 


EIGHTY-YEAR  OLD  AGENT  DIES 

Julius  Pelton,  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty,  had  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  a  large  fire  agency.  The 
business  was  sold  to  the  Slaymaker- 
Schneider  Corporation. 

The  companies  represented  in  the 
agency  are  the  Glens  Falls,  Agricultu¬ 
ral,  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  Equitable  and 
Southern  Underwriters. 
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Property  Damage  Losses  Are  Most 
Difficult  to  Adjust — Court  Scenes 
Described 

“Automobile  Losses”  was  the  topic 
of  an  address  by  E.  B.  Hopwood,  ad¬ 
juster  for  the  Commercial  Union  and 
other  companies,  before  the  Insurance 
Society  of  Philadelphia  this  week.  Mr. 
Hopwood  said  in  part: 

“The  first  step  in  the  adjustment  of 
an  automobile  claim  is  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  car.  If  any  of  the  numbers 
are  missing,  the  quickest  and  best  way 
is  to  write  to  the  factory,  where  care¬ 
ful  records  are  kept. 

“While  speaking  of  the  identification 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  three  de¬ 
cisions,  one  in  New  York  and  two  in 
New  Jersey.  In  New  York  a  car  was 
given  a  proper  number;  the  judge  and 
jury  were  convinced  that  it  was  given 
to  hide  the  year  of  the  machine  and 
the  court  held  that  the  number  being 
improperly  given,  voided  the  contract. 
In  New  Jersey  it  was  proven  that  the 
number  of  the  car  was  improperly  giv¬ 
en.  The  court  then  decided  that  the 
car  insured,  proven  to  be  the  property 
of  the  man  insuring  it,  was  covered  by 
the  policy.  A  third  case  was  where  a 
car  owned  by  New  Jersey  people  was 
stolen  in  New  York  and  proven  to  a 
certainty  that  the  car  bearing  the  num¬ 
ber  had  never  been  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  that  if  ever  there  was 
such  a  car  it  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  claimed;  the  age  of  the  car  was 
confirmed  by  the  garage  owner  who  had 
repaired  it.  Identify  a  car  for  your  own 
satisfaction  ancf  don’t  lay  too  much 
stress  on  what  the  courts  will  think  of 
your  identification. 

Collision  the  Simplest  of  AUJustments 

“Collision  is  the  simplest  of  adjust¬ 
ments.  Any  car  of  any  make  can  now 
be  repaired;  it  is  easy  to  buy  new 
parts  of  a  car  or  frame. 

“Property  damage  coming  under  the 
head  of  collision  is  most  aggravating 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  man  whose 
property  is  damaged  is  generally  indig¬ 
nant  and  is  willing  to  swear  that  the 
offending  car  was  going  sixty  miles  an 
hour;  that  he  was  going  so  slowly  as 
to  almost  go  backwards;  that  it  was 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  other  chauffeur 
and  that  the  chauffeur’s  license  should 
be  taken  away.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  he  says  as  long  as  he  thinks 
it.  And  then  we  take  the  next  step, 
the  adjustment — the  attempt  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  offending  car.  Yoiu 
settle  your  assured’s  claim  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  businesslike  way,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  the  other  side  hears 
that  you  paid  a  claim  ten  times  too 
great.  You  have  been  robbed.  The 
company  is  paying  you  to  throw  away 
their  money.  And  in  the  next  breath 
they  ask  for  a  compromise  on  the  very 
figures  you  submitted.  Litigation  is 
threatened;  you  hire  a  lawyer,  so  does 
the  other  man,  we  go  to  court.  The 
case  is  adjourned,  we  go  again,  and  it 
seems  that  every  lawyer  has  to  sub¬ 


mit  briefs  for  some  reason  or  other. 
The  ‘I  don’t  know’  answer  usually  given 
by  a  witness  to  avoid  a  direct  ‘yes’  or 
‘no’  is  not  in  it  with  the  lawyer’s  ex¬ 
cuses  for  adjournments.  After  a  time 
the  lawyers  get  togetner  and  the  com¬ 
pany  pays  the  bill.  The  other  lawyer’s 
client  may  get  something,  but  you  hope 
that  he  won’t. 

Handling  Stolen  Cars 
“Now  we  come  to  the  theft  of  a  car. 
the  worst  feature  of  the  business;  a 
condition  crowded  on  to  the  fire  under¬ 
writer  and  the  adjuster  that  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about.  We  have 
changed  in  a  few  years.  A  car  was 
stolen.  We  advertised  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers  and  sent  out  postals.  We  found  the 
postals  a  waste  of  money  in  the  city 
and  an  advantage  in  the  country.  The 
newspapers  were  always  good.  Re¬ 
wards  were  offered  and  the  car  came 
back.  We  then  tried  offering  rewards 
with  an  additional  reward  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  thief,  and  there  were 
more  thefts.  Then  rewards  were  of¬ 
fered  for  the  capture  of  the  thief  and 
the  return  of  the  car.  Not  a  thief  was 
caught  and  punished,  so  that  not  one 
of  these  rewards  has  been  paid.  It  has 
always  been  a  question  in  my  mind  how 
far  a  company  should  go  in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  an  arrest  and  conviction.  After 
meeting  a  very  well  known  criminal 
judge  I  discussed  with  him  the  question 
of  offering  rewards  for  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction.  Since  that  time  I  might  say 
that  I  have  never  advertised  in  that 
way.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  you  have  no  right  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  the  arrest  and  conviction.” 
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CHICAGO  APPOINTMENT 


Rockwell  &  Cleary  to  Represent  Pru¬ 
dential  Casualty — Effective 
June  1 


C.  F.  Davis,  General  Manager  of  the 
Prudential  Casualty,  has  been  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  several  days  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  General  Agents 
rf  his  Company  in  this  territory.  Rock¬ 
well  &  Cleary  have  been  selected  to 
act  in  this  capacity  and  their  appoint¬ 
ment  is  to  take  effect  as  of  June  1st. 
The  new  agents  will  handle  the  same 
departments  of  the  Company’s  bus'i- 
Dess  which  have  heretofore  been  han¬ 
dled  by  its  general  agents,  and  which 
contemplate  all  of  its  lines  excepting 
the  Industrial  Branch  which  has  its 
offices  in  the  Monadnock  Building. 

Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Cleary  are  young 
men  of  considerable  experience  in  this 
business  and  for  some  time  past  have 
been  agents  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company.  They  will  open  new  offices 
in  a  few  da'ys  at  460-462  in  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange  Building,  and  have  as¬ 
sociated  with  them  in  adjacent  offices 
the  Claims  and  Inspection  Depart¬ 
ments. 


CASUALTY  CONVENTION  DATE 

While  it  has  not  been  definitely  de¬ 
cided,  it  is  probable  that  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers  will  be  held  on  August  24-27 
inclusive,  in  Detroit. 


CRITICISES  BURGLARY  POLICIES 

SHARP  COMMENT  BY  J.  J.  HOEY 

New  York  Deputy  Says  that  Companies 
Should  Prepare  Simpler,  Fairer 
Contracts 

Deputy  Superintendent  Hoey,  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department,  made 
a  sharp  criticism  of  burglary  policy 
forms  in  his  report  to  Superintendent 
Hasbrouck,  just  made  public. 

One  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the 
policy  form  in  general  use  against 
which  criticism  can  be  directed,  is  the 
limitation  appearing  in  policies  that 
indemnity  for  loss  by  burglary  would 
be  paid  only  in  the  event  of  felonious 
entry  into  the  premises  or  exit  there¬ 
from,  by  force  and  violence,  of  whfcl 
force  and  violence  there  shall  be  visi¬ 
ble  marks  upon  the  premises. 

Another  Objection 

Another  clause  that  he  finds  objec¬ 
tionable  is  the  provision  appearing 
usually  in  residence  burglary  and  theft 
policies,  that  the  company  shall  not  be 
liable  “for  loss  or  damage  from,  con- 
contributed  to  or  by,  or  occurring  during 
a  fire  or  an  alarm  of  fire  m  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  premises  are  located 
or  at  places  adjacent  thereto.”  This 
provision,  says  Mr.  Hoey,  tends  to  with¬ 
draw  protection  from  the  insured  at  a 
critical  moment  when  no  care  or  pre¬ 
caution  on  his  part  can  prevent  loss, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Mr.  Hoey  says:  “If  a  standard  burg¬ 
lary  policy,  short,  concise  and  honest, 
were  adopted,  there  would  not  be  the" 
opportunity  for  adjusters  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  technicalities  to  compel  set¬ 
tlement  of  losses  at  an  amount  is  less 
than  is  justly  due.  i^luch  of  the  an¬ 
tagonism,  criticism  and  distrust  of 
casualty  companies  which  is  prevalent 
in  many  quarters  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  ambiguous  policy  contracts 
and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
juster  not  to  settle  losses  on  the  basis 
of  justice  to  claimants,  but  to  reduce 


to  a  minimum  the  loss  payment.  It 
would  be  better  if  there  were  smaller 
profits  on  a  larger  volume  of  business, 
which  would  surely  result  from  fair 
treatment  of  policyholders. 

‘  It  would  seem  that  the  companies 
through  the  Burglary  Conference  or  by 
special  committee  should  undertake  as 
soon  as  possible  the  preparation  of  a 
standard  burglary  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  all  companies  doing  a  burglary  in¬ 
surance  business  in  this  State.” 


TRIP  UP  THE  HUDSON 


Globe  Employes’  Association  Fosters 
Excursion  to  Bear  Mountain 
in  June 


On  June  17  the  employes  of  the  Liv¬ 
erpool  &  London  &  Globe,  Globe  In¬ 
demnity,  and  Thames  &  Mersey  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  their  friends  will 
take  the  S.  S.  Mandalay  at  the  Battery 
at  1  o’clock  and  journey  to  Bear  Mount¬ 
ain,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  up  the 
Hudson  River. 

On  that  day,  only  the  Metropolitan 
offices  of  the  three  companies  named 
will  remain  open  for  business.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  day  includes  a  base  ball 
game  between  the  teams  of  the  L.  & 
L.  &  G.  and  the  Globe,  in  addition  to 
numerous  other  amusements  on  the 
boat  and  at  Bear  Mountain.  The  boat 
will  return  about  9  p.  m.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  charge  of  W.  S.  Harden, 
cashier  of  the  Globe. 

The  excursion  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Globe  Employes’ 
Association  which,  though  formed  for 
saving  purposes,  also  includes  among 
its  objects  the  better  -acquaintance  of 
the  employes.  The  Association  was 
organized  on  January  15,  1915,  and  has 
been  growing  rapidly  till  it  now  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
employes  of  the  Globe  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  Its  officers  are  Harry  Fruze, 
president;  Geo.  W.  Yingling,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  E.  F.  Lupton,  secretary,  and  W. 
Spencer  Harden,  treasurer. 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “buts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

new  ordinary  accident  and  health 

INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 
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COMPENSATION  IN  DECISIONS 

NEW  YORK  APPELLATE  DIVISION 

First  Cases  Taken  to  Higher  Courts — 
Several  Technical  Questions 
Decided  for  All  Time 


The  findings  of  the  New  York  State 
Compensation  Commission  in  fifteen 
different  oases  when  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
that  number  of  the  commission’s  rul¬ 
ings  is  reported.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  the  enactment  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  law  that  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  higher  courts.  The  following  is 
a  brief  outline  of  each  case: 

Guiseppe  Friscia  against  Drake  Bros. 
Co.  and  Massachusetts  B.  &  I.  Filippo 
lived  with  his  parents,  to  whom  he 
gave  $10  a  week.  The  appeal  contended 
that  he  was  unmarried,  that  he  had  no 
children  and  that  under  section  16  of 
the  law  no  provision  is  made  for  a  de¬ 
pendent  parent.  The  higher  court  char¬ 
acterized  this  contention  as  frivolous 
and  ruled  that  the  commission  was 
justified  in  awarding  compensation  to 
the  parents. 

James  Winfield  against  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
The  claimant  was  engaged  in  tamping 
ties  on  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  and 
was  hurt  by  a  stone  flying  into  his 
eye.  It  was  contended  by  the  railroad 
that  Winfield  'was  protected  by  the 
Federal  Employer’s  Liability  Act.  In 
writing  the  prevailing  opinion  and  up¬ 
holding  the  award  of  the  commission, 
Justice  Kellogg  said  in  part:  “This 
resident  of  the  State,  working  as  a 
common  laborer  at  the  place  of  his 
residence  upon  a  railroad  track,  who 
perhaps  never  was  in  or  upon  a  rail¬ 
road  car,  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  this  remedial  statute  en¬ 
acted  for  his  benefit,  simply  because  at 
times  interstate  trains  passed  over  the 
roads  upon  which  he  was  working. 
The  statute  should  not  be  killed  by 
refinements  or  construed  to  death  but, 
within  the  spirit  of  section  21  of  the 
Act,  should  b.e  applied  to  every  case 
arising  in  such  a  hazardous  employ¬ 
ment  where  the  Federal  statute  does 
not  necessarily  conflict  with  it.” 

Anna  de  la  Cardelle  against  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Deposit  Co.  Her  husband,  a  chef 
in  an  Albany  hotel,  was  killed  by  ac¬ 
cidentally  severing  an  artery  while  cut¬ 
ting  some  meat.  The  commission’s 
ruling  that  the  deceased  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  hazardous  employment  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  the 
widow  not  entitled  to  compensation, 
was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division. 

Foster  Parsons  against  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Railroad.  Parsons  was  re¬ 
pairing  the  roof  of  a  freight  car  that 
nad  been  all  around  the  country  when 
his  hammer  knocked  the  head  of  a 
nail  into  his  eye.  The  company  de¬ 
clared  that  the  claimant  came  under 
the  Federal  Liability  Act.  After  citing 
a  half  dozen  decisions  of  the  United 
States’  Supreme  Courts,  the  Appellate 
Division  upheld  the  award  for  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  commission  on  the  ground 
that  the  repair  shop  or  the  tracks  lead¬ 
ing  to  it,  were  not  used  in  interstate 
commerce. 


Thomas  McQueeney  against  the  Sut- 
phen  &  Myer  Co.  and  Fidelity  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  Co.  The  claimant  was  injured 
while  assisting  two  co-employes  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  light  of  plate  glass  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  table.  The  commission  made  him 
an  award,  apparently  holding  that  his 
employment  was  within  Group  20  of 
Section  2  of  the  Act.  The  company  in 
appealing  to  the  higher  court  argued 
that  he  did  not  come  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  hazardous  employment. 
In  a  very  lengthy  opinion  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  held  that  the  commission 
was  justified  in  determining  that  the 
employe  sustained  his  injury  in  the 
course  of  hazardous  employment  and 
the  award  is  therefore  affirmed. 

Lillian  F.  Smith  against  Charles  H. 
Price  and  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co. 
Erwin  D.  Smith  was  a  driver  at  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  and  after  a  “trucking”  dur¬ 
ing  day  took  his  horse  to  the  stable  at 
night.  While  in  the  stall  the  horse 
jumped  and  squeezed  him  against  the 
wall,  causing  his  death.  The  commis¬ 
sion  held  that  he  met  his  death  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  of  operating 
the  truck,  within  Section  2,  Group  41 
of  the  Act.  The  appellant  contended 
that  the  intestate  was  not  operating 
the  truck  at  the  time  of  death  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  compensaion. 
The  Appellate  Division  decided  that 
that  would  be  too  narrow  a  construc¬ 
tion  upon  this  section  and  felt  that 
caring  for  the  horse  was  as  much  his 
employment  as  driving  the  truck.  The 
commission’s  award  was  upheld. 

Jacob  Schwab  against  Emporium 
Forestry  Co.  and  the  Travelers’  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  claimant  last 
July  was  injured  and  had  his  right 
hand  severed  at  the  wrist.  His  left 
hand  was  amputated  in  1892.  The 
question  was,  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  total  disability  as  the  commission 
ruled.  Justice  Smith  wrote  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  allowing  the  award  of 
total  disability  to  stand.  Justice 
Kellogg  in  concurring  wrote:  The 

claimant,  by  the  accident  has  lost  all 
the  ability  he  had  of  earning  a  living. 
The  disability  is  therefore  total.  His 
wages  were  evidently  based  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  previously  disabled 
and  therefore  the  compensation  to  be 
awarded  to  him  will  be  based  on  such 
wages.  He  is  entitled  to  total  per¬ 
manent  disability. 

Katis  Kohler  against  Harry  Froh- 
mann  and  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co. 
The  intestate,  Nicholas  Kohler,  was 
in  the  employ  of  a  retail  butcher  and 
while  grinding  meat  in  an  electrical 
chopper,  lost  four  fingers  on  his  right 
hand  which  resulted  in  lobar  pneumo¬ 
nia  and  finally  his  death.  The  commis¬ 
sion  made  an  award  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  children. 

The  appellants  contend  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  engaged  in  employment  de¬ 
clared  to  be  hazardous  by  the  statute 
and  that  the  finding  of  the  commission 
is  contrary  to  law  and  evidence.  Un¬ 
der  Group  30,  Section  2  of  the  Act  is, 
“employes  engaged  in  hazardous  em¬ 
ployment,  packing  houses,  manufact¬ 
ure  or  preparation  of  meats  or  meat 
products.”  As  in  the  matter  of  Thomas 
McQueeney,  the  Appellate  Division  af¬ 
firmed  the  award  of  the  commission. 

Morris  Goldstein  against  the  Centre 
Iron  Works  and  the  Aetna  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  The  claimant  was  injured 
and  awarded  $23.07  by  the  commission. 
After  recovering  he  returned  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  19.) 
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“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRI  TE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


RECENT  INTERESTING  CLAIMS 


Peculiar  Industrial  Losses  Adjusted 
By  the  Companies  in  the 
Past  Week 


An  Albany  contractor  insured  him¬ 
self  in  the  Casualty  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  last  September.  'In  February  he 
made  claim  against  the  Company  to  re¬ 
cover  from  seven  days’  disability  due 
to  gall  stones.  The  Company  refused 
the  claim  and  the  man  sued,  also 
claiming  additional  loss  of  time.  The 
Company  investigated  and  found  that 
he  had  a  suit  pending  in  which  he  was 
suing  a  Norwich,  Conn.,  man  for  inju¬ 
ries  sustained  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  two  years  before,  and  in  which  he 
claims  that  he  was  permanently  in¬ 
jured  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  The 
man’s  application  stated  that  he  was  in 
good  health  and  sound  condition  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  issued.  This 
evidence,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  courts,  will  cause  him  to  lose  both 
cases. 

William  E.  O’Toole,  an  agent  of  the 
Commercial  Casualty  at  McKeesport,  N- 
J.,  carried  an  accident  and  health  policy 
in  the  Commercial  as  well.  He  was  an 
amateur  pugilist  and  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  so  the  Company  considered 
him  a  good  risk.  On  March  27,  he  filed 
a  claim  for  disability  which  he  assert¬ 
ed  was  due  to  an  accident  on  March 
22.  Just  after  entering  a  railroad  car, 
the  train  lurched,  causing  him  to  strike 
his  head  against  the  door  frame.  He 
had  a  fainting  spell  and  lost  power  of 
speech  and  hearing,  which  condition  re¬ 
mained  for  several  days.  The  attend¬ 
ing  physician  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
apoplexy  and  gave  the  accident  as  the 
only  cause  to  which  it  could  be  as¬ 
cribed.  In  view  of  the  assured’s  previ¬ 
ous  condition  which  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  the  Company  did  not 
dispute  the  claim  on  the  ground  that 
the  disability  was  caused  by  a  pre-ex¬ 
isting  disease,  but  paid  the  claim  in  full 
and  discontinued  the  risk,  although  the 
courts  have  held  that  a  stroke  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  even  though  occurring  after 
trauma,  is  in  reality  a  disease  and  that 
no  recovery  can  be  had  under  a  health 
policy. 

The  Equitable  Accident  paid  $40  to 
Miss  Gussie  Heclit  on  May  1  for  a 
month’s  disability  as  a  result  of  a  fall 
down  stairs  on  April  12.  She  tripped 
and  dislocated  her  right  shoulder. 

The  General  Accident  recently  re¬ 
ceived  twelve  claims  at  about  the  same 
time,  all  from  the  one  small  town  in 
Kentucky  and  all  within  a  few  days 
after  the  issuance  of  the  policies.  The 
Company  investigated  and  found  that 


the  doctor  on  the  cases  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  custom  to  let  the  claimants  fill 
out  and  sign  their  own  papers,  using 
his  name.  None  of  the  claims  were 
paid.  One  man  had  a  case  of  hernia 
and  filled  out  the  papers  to  read  that 
his  disability  was  caused  by  “a  bunion 
in  the  groin.” 

The  Great  Eastern  paid  $195  'to  a  bar¬ 
tender  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on  May 
11  for  195  days’  disability  due  to  an 
injured  ankle.  The  assured  fell  from  a 
platform  while  helping  to  lift  a  trunk 
into  a  railroad  car.  His  policy  called 
for  $30  per  month. 

Miss  Florence  Darnalt,  a  stenograph¬ 
er,  while  attending  a  reception  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  start¬ 
ed  to  enter  the  ladies’  dressing  room 
and  reached  up  her  hand  to  part  the 
portiers.  Simultaneously,  another  lady 
or.  the  other  side  of  the  curtains  did 
the  same  thing  and  accidentally  forced 
her  finger  into  Miss  Darnalt’s  eye, 
severely  injuring  the  eye  and  nose.  The 
Massachusetts  Bonding  recently  paid 
her  $18  for  eighteen  days’  partial  dis¬ 
ability. 

Natalie  Barbute,  a  foreman  of  steve¬ 
dores  in  Brooklyn,  was  disabled  on 
April  2  by  a  trunk  falling  on  his  foot, 
badly  lacerating  it.  The  National  Cas¬ 
ualty  paid  him  $45.33  on  May  5  for  17 
days’  disability  resulting  therefrom. 

Julius  Newmark,  a  paperhanger  of 
New  York,  suffered  a  contusion  of  the 
left  knee  and  shoulder  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  on  the  pavement  which  disabled 
him  for  about  a  month.  The  Standard 
Accident  suspected  the  claim,  but  paid 
him  $60,  believing  that,  since  he  was  in 
business  for  himself,  he  would  not  stay 
home  any  longer  than  was  necessary. 


ARREST  J.  M.  MORGAN 

Joseph  M.  Morgan,  an  insurance 
swindler,  who  has  victimized  the  cas¬ 
ualty  companies  for  many  years  and 
whose  booty  totaled  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  was  arrested  in  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  Saturday,  charged  with  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  He  was  held  in  $5,000 
bail  in  the  United  States  Court.  He 
made  a  confession  in  which  he  admit¬ 
ted  he  had  obtained  $60,000  through 
fraudulent  claims  during  the  past  ten 
years  and  that  he  had  collected  seven¬ 
teen  claims  from  the  association  which 
finally  ran  him  to  earth. 


INTERSTATE 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Most  men  do  their  wor’ 
Soliciting  only  indifferently  well, 
with  They  do  this  because 

Intelligence  they  are  without  inter¬ 
est  in  it,  it  bores  them 
and  their  only  object  seems  to  be  to 
get  through  with  It  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  indulge  in  some  recreation. 
The  majority  of  men  work  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  must  and  in  order  to  eke  out 
a  living.  They  never  work  so  little  but 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  greater  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  working  hours. 
They  are  “'whistle-splitters”  no  matter 
what  their  job  may  be.  No  one  denies 
that,  generally  speaking,  every  man  is 
entitled  to  get  as  much  leisure  as  he 
can,  especially  if  he  uses  it  aright. 

Work  ought  never  to  be  a  bore  or  * 
penance.  It  will  never  be  such  in  the 
case  of  a  real  insurance  agent,  who  is 
in  the  profession  because  of  his  love 
for  it,  and  not  because  of  his  inability 
to  make  a  living  at  anything  else.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  some  work  is 
so  monotonous  as  to  be  a  drudgery. 
Put  this  is  not  true  of  insurance  work 
when  well  done.  It  is  kaleidoscopic 
in  its  varying  and  rapid  changes.  To 
the  solicitor  actively  at  work  in  the 
field  no  two  days  are  just  alike,  no 
two  hours  alike,  and  certainly  no  two 
prospects  alike.  This  constant  shift¬ 
ing  of  scenes,  this  unending  sequence 
of  events  merging  into  each  other 
imperceptibly  and  with  lightning  rap¬ 
idity  makes  intelligent  canvassing  the 
most  interesting  occupation  conceivable. 
No  other  vocation  caries  with  it  so 
much  of  that  uncertain  yet  satisfying 
element  termed  “The  Sporting  Chance  ” 
Soliciting,  when  properly  done,  is  so 
interesting  that  it  entirely  absorbs  the 
mind  and  provides  fresh  interest  at 
every  moment.  No  game  of  chance  yet 
devised  gives  greater  scope  for  concen¬ 
trated  thought,  sharp  wits  and  excellent 
judgment  than  does  insurance  canvass¬ 
ing.  Every  prospect  met  is  like  an  ad¬ 
versary  at  cards  whose  concealed  hanu 
you  must  carefully  judge  and  weigh  as 
against  your  own  If  you  hope  to  play 
with  sufficient  skill  to  win.  You  never 
know  exactly  what  Is  in  the  mind  of 
your  prospect,  it  is  up  to  you  to  “draw 
him  out”  and  by  so  doing  gain  an  in¬ 
sight  as  to  the  strength  of  his  cards, 
so  to  speak.  The  skill  with  which  you 
play  your  part  of  this  game  will  be 
shown  by  the  number  of  “apps”  which 
you  can  claim  to  have  written  each 
month.  Of  course,  In  all  games  there  is 
an  element  of  luck,  but  it  never  has  and 
never  will  overthrow  superior  skill  when 
the  game  is  played  out.  to  the  very  end. 
The  best  player  almost  invariably  gets 
the  best  score.  So  it  is  w'lth  soliciting 
nealth  and  Accident  Insurance — the 
man  who  canvasses  the  most  intelli¬ 
gently,  putting  his  heart  and  soul  into 
his  work,  is  the  man  who  wins  the  most 
business.  If  a  game  is  worth  playing, 
it  is  worth  playing  to  win,  and  certainly 
this  is  true  of  insurance  canvassing 
The  agent  who  solicits  with  these  ideas 
in  mind  will  have  a  comparatively  easy 
time.  Of  course,  he  will  meet  with  sur¬ 
prises  and  disappointments — they  are 
thick  in  every  walk  of  life — but  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  game  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  unexpected  and  utilize  them 
for  his  own  purposes,  namely,  the  get¬ 
ting  of  business.  The  agent  is  bound 
to  meet  disagreeable  people,  but  it  is 
a  part  of  the  game  for  him  to  do  his 
best  to  handle  them  tactfully  in  ah  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  their  antagonism  into 
friendliness.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few 
obstacles  which  cannot  be  overcome  d> 
a  man  of  brains  ana  energy.  Intelligent 
canvassing  implies  expecting  ana  antici¬ 
pating  all  sorts  ot  things,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  bringing  all  mental  resources, 
tact,  judgment,  diplomacy  and  good 
temper  to  bear  in  me  endeavor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  quest  for  business. 

The  Health  and  Acciaent  Insurance 
salesman  who  says  mat  ne  does  not 
like  the  business  ougnt  to  get  out  of  it 
at  .once.  In  sucn  a  state  of  mind,  a 
man  cannot  master  the  finer  points  of 


canvassing;  in  other  woras.  he  cannot 
canvass  intelligently.  Let  him  once 
learn  to  love  his  work,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  conies  to  realize  all  the  possibill 
ties  which  intelligent  soliciting  offers. 
Hevwill  regard  his  profession  in  a  new 
light,  will  undertake  it  with  zest  and 
achieve  great  success.  Canvass  per¬ 
sistently  and  intelligently,  and  you  are 
bound  to  win. — Federal  Record. 


MULTIPLE  LINES 


As  Viewed  by  W.  L.  Mooney,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Agents  of  Aetna 
Accident 


W.  L.  Mooney,  Superintendent  of 
Agents  of  the  Aetna  Accident,  said  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  when  in  New 
York  on  Monday: 

“The  ’Aetna  is  now  writing  twenty- 
seven  different  kinds  of  insurance  on 
the  supposition  that  one  line  often  leads 
to  another,  which  plan  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  company  with  considerable 
success.  We  believe  that  if  every  agent 
went  through  the  list  of  his  clients  he 
would  find  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
carried  possibly  one  or  two  lines  of 
insurance  with  the  Aetna  whereas  they 
needed  five  or  ten  and  often  carried 
them  in  other  companies.” 

In  connection  with  the  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  agents,  one  of  which  was 
held  on  Monday  night,  Mr.  Mooney 
said  that  he  believed  that  every  clerk, 
stenographer  and  office-boy  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  ought  to  be  permitted  to  attend 
these  meetings  and  take  advantage  of 
the  instruction.  As  matters  stand, 
their  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  department  in  which  they  are 
working,  whereas  they  form  excellent 
material  for  agents  and  salesmen  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
of  insurance  would  stand  them  in  good 
Stead. 


TRAVELERS’  CHANGES 

William  L.  Waltz,  special  agent,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
manager  at  Seattle.  Robert  A.  Mayer, 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  in  Charlotte.  Lawrence 
F.  Vories,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  now  spe¬ 
cial  agent  in  Milwaukee.  William  H. 
Theobald,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  agent  in  Los  Angeles. 
W.  S.  Warrington,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  has  been  transferred  to  Baltimore. 

Orrin  S.  Spencer,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  special  agent  in 
Hartford.  J.  W.  Waters,  special  agent, 
Hartford,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  supervising  special  agent, 
life  and  accident  departments,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  H.  E.  Wagoner,  Indianapolis,  is 
promoted  to  assistant  manager,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


HARTFORD’S  NEW  SPECIAL 

George  W.  Carey,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  agent  of  the  Hartford 
Accident  &  Indemnity  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  under  Manager  Joy  Licenten- 
stein,  is  a  brother  of  J.  A.  Carey,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “Adjuster.” 


COMPENSATION  DECISIONS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
foundry,  and  entering  the  dark  room, 
he  claimed,  was  unable  to  see.  There 
seemed  smoke  over  his  eye,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  not  work.  Physic¬ 
ians  contradicted  him  but  the  commis¬ 
sion  held  that  he  knew  his  own  condi¬ 
tion  best.  The  Appellate  Division  af¬ 
firmed  the  award. 

The  one  decision  reversed  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  was  in  the  matter  of 
Mary  Rhinewald  against  the  Building, 
Brick  and  Supply  Co.  and  Fidelity  & 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland.  Robert, 
her  husband,  a  sign  painter,  was  killed 
while  at  work.  The  commission  award¬ 
ed  her  compensation  after  a  3  to  2 
vote.  The  higher  court  reversed  this 
ruling  by  a  similar  vote  and  held  that 
the  sign  painter  was  an  independent 
contractor. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc, 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 
home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 


POLICIES 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  8.  Wm.  burton.  Sec.  Alonzo  g.  bbookb,  Ass’t  See. 


Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W,  R.  WILLS.  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS.  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 
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GOOD  SERVICE 


is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business 
Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 


For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - - - - 


THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OH  PHILADELPHIA 


On  January  X,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 Of)  reserve 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 


Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Incorporated  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Laws  in  1901 


Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion 


CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Company 

New  York  Branch  Office 


80  Maiden  Lane 


I 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 


Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  Presldint 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  OeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


A  COOD  OPENING 


An  old  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  YorkCity 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 


SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 


FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 


(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1915 

Assets . $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  723,432.70 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W,".  B,  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

To..l  ln.ur.nc.  in  tore.  . (™)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  . . ■  (■»«•>  .  2,500,000.00 


W„  have  a  lew  attractive  opening,  lor  high  da.,  life  in.nrance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Warm  Personal  Interest 


That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 


Write  to 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION 


OF 

PHILADELPHIA 


Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

u  n  TRWIN  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 

E.  G.  IK VV  IN,  W  GL  GARRIGUES,  See.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr..  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas.  _ 


1S1T 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 


Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 


on. 


Live  ones  win 


among 

I  Z  Z  E  RI  [S 


Write  to 

J.  L.  BABLER 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 


International  Life 


ST.  LOUIS 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  22 


STOP  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICANJE-INS.  CO. 

Connecticut’s  New  Tax  Law  Too 
Heavy  a  Burden  for  Proposed 
$5,000,000  Corporation 


OTHER  COMPANIES  FOLLOW  SUIT 


Rossia  Had  Two  Companies  Planned; 
Travelers  Two;  W.  C.  Scheide 
Two;  Scottish  One 


The  action  of  the  late  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Connecticut  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  its  members  toward  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance  is  bearing  fruit. 
Although  the  incorporators  named  in 
the  act  for  the  formation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Re-insurance  Company  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  complete  the  organization  of 
that  company  with  a  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus  of  $5,000,000,  and  would  proceed 
to  do  so  at  once  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Hartford  a  few  days  ago  that, 
because  of  the  action  and  disposition 
of  the  General  Assembly,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  proceed  further  with  the 
organization  of  the  Company. 

The  Incorporators 

Among  the  incorporators  present  at 
the  meeting  were:  .Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Richard  M.  Bis- 
sell,  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Lyman  B. 
Brainerd,  William  BroSmith,  Louis  P. 
Butler,  Charles  E.  Chase,  Edward 
Milligan,  Charles  L.  F.  Robinson, 
Charles  L.  Spencer,  John  L.  Way. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  legislature  a  number  of  bills  were 
introduced  with  reference  to  new  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Because  of  condi¬ 
tions  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
European  war  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  market  for  American  re-insurance 
companies,  and  several  of  (he  new 
Connecticut  companies  seeking  char¬ 
ters  were  for  the  transaction  of  re-in- 
surance  business.  One  of  these  new 
companies  was  the  American  Re-Insur¬ 
ance.  While  at  first  it  was  thought 
throughout  the  country  that  this  was 
to  be  a  Travelers  corporation,  because  of 
the  activity  in  the  organization  of 
William  BroSmith,  counsel  for  the 
Travelers,  it  soon  developed  that  the 
Hartford  Fire,  Aetna  Life,  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler,  Phoenix  of  Hartford  and 
others  were  also  behind  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

Other  Co’s  Organizations  Held  Up 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Life 
and  Casualty  Company  of  Hartford 
and  the  Atlantic  Fire  and  Marine  of 
Hartford  have  decided  not  to  complete 
their  organization.  It  is  likewise  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Scottish  Union  and 
National  Indemnity,  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  $750,000;  the 
Travelers  Fire,  with  a  capitalization 
of  not  less  than  $250,000;  Rossia  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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New  York  City,  Friday,  May  28,  1915 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

CLOsuoliv  (£owjsanv  of^taicrica 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


TO  PREPARE  A  NEW 
MORTALITY  TABLE 


Actuarial  Society’s  Committee  of 
Seven  Confers  With  Insurance 
Commissioners’  Committee 


RE-ELECT 


CRAIG 


PRESIDENT 


Three-Hour  Discussion  on  Henry  Moir 
Paper  at  Annual  Meeting  of 
Actuaries 


The  Council  of  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America  has  voted  in  favor  of  the 
preparation  of  a  new  mortality  table. 
The  table  is  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  of  which  Arthur 
Hunter  is  chairman,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Henry  Moir,  E.  E.  Rhodes,  A. 
A.  Welch,  Robert  Henderson,  John  K. 
Gore  and  A.  B.  Wood. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Actu¬ 
arial  Society  there  was  a  conference 
between  the  Committee  of  Seven  and 
the  Insurance  Commissioners’  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five,  appointed  in  Chicago 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  new  table, 
and  of  which  H.  E.  Ryan,  of  the  New 
York  Department  is  chairman. 

Commissioners’  Committee  Meets 
Actuaries 

This  conference  took  the  form  of  a 
luncheon  at  a  Greek  Letter  Club  in 
New  York  City.  It  developed  that  al¬ 
though  the  five  representatives  of  the 
commissioners  were  invited  to  attend 
the  actuarial  meeting,  Messrs.  Ryan 
and  Hammond  (of  Connecticut),  being 
members,  only  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Otto 
(of  Michigan)  were  present,  the  others 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Blanks  of  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners’  Conference,  held  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  Commissioners’ 
representatives  had  had  no  meeting 
among  themselves,  the  conference 
with  the  actuaries  Committee  of  Seven 
did  not  result  :'n  definite  action.  The 
Committee  of  Five  will  probably  hold 
a  meeting  and  discuss  the  situation 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  be  held  in  June. 

Discussion  of  Moir  Paper 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  actuaries 
was  attended  by  about  one  hundred 
persons.  The  chief  feature  was  a 
three-hour  discussion  of  Henry  Moir’s 
paper  with  reference  to  a  new  table.  A 
number  of  the  leading  actuaries  took 
part  in  this  discussion.  Much  stress 
was  laid  on  the  effect  that  the  new 
mortality  table  will  have  On  young  com¬ 
panies.  Some  of  the  speakers  thought 
that  the  actuaries  were  looking  too  far 
ahead,  and  that  if  a  new  table  is  adopt¬ 
ed  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  all  the 
States  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  he  thought  the 
discussion  for  the  present  should  be 
centered  around  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Actuarial  Society  should 
not  get  busy  and  develop  the  facts  of 
the  experience  under  insured  lives 
rather  than  to  consider  in  such  detail 
the  ultimate  effect  on  the  business  of 
the  adoption  of  a  new  table  for  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  premiums  and  reserves. 

Mr.  Macauley,  of  the  Sun  Life,  said 
he  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  development  of  a  new  mortality 
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table  as  applied  to  Canadian  compa¬ 
nies.  They  use  the  British  standard. 
But.  if  the  Society  voted  for  a  new  mor¬ 
tality  table  his  company  would  lend  its 
co  operation. 

Several  actuaries  thought  that  the 
time  was  not  quite  ready  for  a  new 
table.  The  reason  for  this  view  was 
said  to  be  the  fact  that  only  about  nine 
years’  experience  had  been  brought 
about  under  new  conditions  caused  by 
the  change  in  the  New  York  insurance 
laws  of  1906.  A  number  of  speakers 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  underwriting 
methods  of  the  companies  had  changed 
and  that  business  was  being  done  upon 
a  more  conservative  basis  to-day  than 
before  the  Armstrong  investigation; 
and  that  this  would  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  mortality  rate.  Some  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  if  a  large  amount 
of  preferred  dividend  business  were 
put  into  the  experience  that  the  ndw 
mortality  table  might  show  too  light  a 
rate  of  mortality  for  annual  dividend 
business.  But  on  this  point  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  One  speaker 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  lighter 
mortality,  while  Arthur  Hunter,  of  the 
New  York  Life,  said  that  his  company 
had  shown  a  poorer  mortality  under 
the  deferred  dividend  business. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  Observation 

Robert  Henderson  said  that  while 
Mr.  Moir’s  paper  showed  that  if  the 
new  mortality  table  follows  the  trend 
of  the  Medico-Actuarial  table,  the  ter¬ 
minal  reserves  would  be  materially  in¬ 
creased,  irrespective  of  the  duration  of 
the  policy,  that  an  examination  of  the 
mean  reserves,  calculated  according  to 
the  Medico-Actuarial  table,  appeared  to 
indicate  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
policy  the  mean  reserves  might  be  less 
than  the  American  table  reserves.  This 
would  be  an  answer  to  the  argument 
that  a  new  mortality  table,  if  adopted 
for  reserve  purposes,  would  make  life 
more  burdensome  to  young  companies. 
In  fact,  it  would  produce  just  the  sort 
of  result  that  the  young  companies 
would  welcome,  viz.:  lower  reserves  in 
the  earlier  years  of  insurance,  working 
up  gradually  to  high  reserves  on  busi¬ 
ness  than  had  been  in  force  for  a  long 
time. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun¬ 
ci.  of  the  Actuarial  Society  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Society,  follows: 

Resolved:  That  the  Council  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  new  Mortality  Table  or 
Tables  should  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Actuarial  Society; 
that  the  Committee  of  Seven  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  proper  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners  and  with  the  companies 
whose  statistics  may  be  desired;  that, 
if  the  way  be  clear,  the  Committee 
proceed  with  the  work  of  preparing 
such  new  table  or  tables  and  that  the 
Committee  report  the  result  of  its  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  Council . 

Report  of  Committee  of  Seven 

The  Council  acted  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  on  a  new  table  had  been 


made  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  of 
which  Arthur  Hunter  is  chairman. 

“The  Council,  Actuarial  Society  of 
America:  On  April  8th,  a  committee  of 
seven  was  appointed  'to  consider  the 
advisability  of  preparing  a  new  mor¬ 
tality  table,  and  to  report  at  the  May 
meeting.’  The  committee  submits  the 
following  report: 

“Since  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  American  table  does  not  reflect  the 
mortality  experienced  by  life  insurance 
companies  at  the  present  time,  and  re¬ 
quests  have  been  made  that  this  Soci¬ 
ety  should  prepare  a  new  table  from 
the  broad  experience  of  the  companies 
now  available,  the  committee  is  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Society 
is  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  such 
a  work  and  that  it  should  at  once  con¬ 
sider  and  decide  whether  it  should 
do  so. 

“The  committee  is  unanimous  in  ad¬ 
vising  that  a  new  table  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  majority  of  the  committee 
believes  that  the  time  is  propitious  for 
preparing  such  a  table  provided  the 
ways  and  means  can  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

“Under  the  circumstances  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  it  be  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
companies  which  must  furnish  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  investigation  and  the 
means  for  conducting  it,  and  also  of 
consulting  with  the  proper  committee 
of  the  National  Convention  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners,  which  has  for¬ 
mally  urged  the  preparation  of  such  a 
table  by  this  Society.  The  committee 
further  recommends  that  it  be  em¬ 
powered  to  proceed  with  any  plans 
which  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  final  conclusions. 

“The  committee  desires  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  a 
new  mortality  table  showing  a  lower 
death  rate  than  the  American  table 
now  in  use,  would  not  necessarily  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  insurance  to  policy¬ 
holders.  The  mortality  cost  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  death  rate  actually  ex¬ 
perienced  and  not  by  the  death  rate 
shown  in  the  table  used  for  computing 
premiums  and  reserves.  At  the  present 
time  policyholders  are  receiving  in  the 
dividends  credited  to  participating 
policies,  the  benefits  of  the  lower  death 
rate  actually  experienced,  and  this  fact 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  adoption 
of  a  new  mortality  table.  Moreover, 
the  premium  rates  for  non-participating 
policies  reflect  the  mortality  actually 
expected  and  not  that  shown  by  the 
American  table. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  widely  preva¬ 
lent  impression  that  a  new  mortality 
table  showing  a  lower  death  rate  would 
result  in  lower  reserves.  Such  a  result 
is  unlikely.  The  experience  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  that  with  each  succes¬ 
sive  table  showing  generally  a  lower 
rate  of  mortality,  higher  reserves  in 
the  aggregate  have  been  required.  The 
Medico-Actuarial  mortality  table  pub- 
( Continued  on  page  8.) 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


Dec.  31,  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1.  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 
30,630,355.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  libera]  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


IN 

: 

\  POLICY  CONTRACT 

F  T  )  Plua 

I-i  1  /  ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

-  Plus 

C< 

» 

c 

e  q  nn  SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 

'  KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 

You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 

Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER” 

Phone  Barclay  7876 

1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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TAXATION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

By  James  M.  Craig,  President  of  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting 


It  is  no  wonder  that  with  pressing 
demands  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
expenses  of  the  State  and  the  aversion 
of  all  political  parties  to  levy  a  direct 
tax,  the  funds  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  always  like  an  open 
book,  should  be  levied  on.  In  these 
days  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  every 
State  to  have  any  specific  tax  rate  on 
life  insurance  premiums  in  order  to 
collect  taxes,  because  under  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  laws  which  seem  to  be  uniform 
throughout  most  of  the  country,  the 
same  rate  of  tax  is  imposed  on  com¬ 
panies  of  other  States  as  the  laws  of 
those  States  impose. 

Seldom  Any  Decrease 
Although  the  amount  of  tax  increases 
from  year  to  year  without  any  increase 
in  the  rate  of  tax,  we  never  hear  of 
any  decrease  in  the  rate. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  per  cent,  of  premiums 
received  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1913  would  exceed  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  received  in  1903, 
so  that  without  any  increase  in  the  rate 
of  taxation  the  amount  of  taxes  in¬ 
creased  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

The  practice  of  taxing  the  funds  of 
life  insurance  companies  is  now  so  gen¬ 
eral  that  whenever  the  subject  is 
brought  up  for  legislative  action,  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  how  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tax.  The  State,  if  it  consid¬ 
ers  the  policyholders  at  all  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  question,  takes  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  belief  that  at  the  worst, 
dividends  are  slightly  reduced  on  par¬ 
ticipating  policies,  and  on  non-partici¬ 
pating  policies,  the  insured  would  just 
as  soon  pay  a  premium  with  the  tax  ad¬ 
ded  as  without  it.  In  the  case  of  non- 
participating  premiums,  however,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  increase  premi¬ 
ums  on  existing  policies  to  cover  in¬ 
creased  taxation.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  legislatures  that  a  tax  of  one  or 
two  or  even  three  per  cent,  would  have 
any  material  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
life  insurance  companies,  and  it  15  so 
easy  to  levy  these  taxes  because  they 
are  not  directly  imposed  on  the  people 
who  pay  the  premiums. 

Upward  Trend  of  Taxation 
One  point  of  view  is  the  upward 
trend  of  the  rate  of  taxation  in  recent 
years.  Without  going  too  much  into 
detail,  I  will  note  in  a  general  way 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  re-' 
cently  taken  place. 

Alabama — Tax  increased  in  1908  from  i  to  2 
per  cent,  on  premiums  received. 

Arkansas — Tax  of  2*4  per  cent,  on  premiums 
less  losses  and  commissions  changed  in  1914 
to  1I/2  per  cent,  on  gross  premiums.  The  net 
result  of  this  change  was  an  increase. 

California — Tax  of  1  per  cent,  changed  in 
1911  to  ij4  per  cent,  and  again  in  1913  to  1  yi, 
per  cent. 

Delaware — Tax  of  per  cent,  increased  in 

1908  to  2  per  cent. 


New  Hampshire— Changed  in  19:0  from  1  per 
cent.  011  gross  premiums  to  2  per  cent,  on  pre¬ 
miums  less  death  losses. 

South  Carolina — Law  was  changed  in  1909 
trom  y2  of  1  per  cent,  together  with  county 
taxes  to  2  per  cent,  as  a  State  tax  with  a  de¬ 
creasing  rate  depending  on  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  in  the  State  with  a  minimum  rate  of  1 
per  cent.  In  1910  this  law  was  amended  still 
making  the  minimum  rate  1  per  cent,  but  re¬ 
quiring  a  larger  investment  to  secure  the  bene- 
rit  01  a  reduction. 

\  irginia — In  1911  the  rate  was  increased  from 

1  per  cent,  to  1.4  per  cent,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year  this  was  increased  to 
2*4  per  cent.  The  latter  amendment  made  the 
tax  a  license  tax  and  payable  almost  immedi- 
ately  so  that  the  State  received  the  benefit  of 
double  taxation  this  year. 

Washington— The  rate  in  1908  increased  from 

2  per  cent,  on  premiums  less  losses  to  2  per 
cent,  on  gross  premiums  and  again  increased 
to  2'fy  per  cent,  in  1912. 

West  Virginia — A  change  was  made  in  1908 
from  1  Yi  mills  per  dollar  new  business  written 
to  2  per  cent,  on  premiums. 

Canada,  Province  of  Manitoba— Tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  gross  premiums  was  increased  in  1915 
to  a  graduated  tax  running  from  1  per  cent, 
on  premium  receipts  of  less  than  $50,000  up  to 
2  per  cent,  on  $200,000  or  more. 

Nova  Scotia — Changed  in  1913  from  registra¬ 
tion  fee  of  $50  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  gross 
premiums  and  again  in  1915  to  1%  per  cent. 

Ontario — Rate  of  1  per  cent,  on  gross  pre¬ 
miums  changed  in  1914  to  iJ4  per  cent. 

Quebec — Changed  in  1906  from  1  per  cent,  on 
gross  premiums  less  bonuses  to  154  per  cent. 

In  some  of  the  provinces  an  additional  tax 
is  made  on  investments  or  the  income  from 
investments. 

Our  friends  in  Canada  are  apt  scholars  on 
the  subject  of  a  premium  income  tax,  for  no 
such  tax  was  known  anywhere  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  twenty  years  ago. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  where  any 
change  is  made  it  is  always  up  and 
never  down. 

What  Tax  Payments  Would  Buy  in 
Insurance 

In  order  to  see  how  great  this  charge 
against  the  business  is  in  the  aggregate, 
we  find  from  an  authoriative  publica¬ 
tion  showing  the  business  of  1913 
records  the  payments  of  taxes,  licenses, 
fees  and  fines  of  $12,820,449  by  258  life 
companies.  At  age  35,  this  would  pay 
the  annual  premium  of  $28.11  on  456,081 
Whole  Life  policies  for  $1,000  each,  or  a 
total  insurance  of  $456,081,000. 

Although  the  officers  of  life  insurance 
companies  believe,  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  life  insurance  companies 
should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  they  never 
have  raised  any  strenuous  objection 
against  a  moderate  tax.  We  often  find 
it  intimated  that  the  officers  of  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  having  vast  sums  of 
money  at  their  disposal  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  business  are  not  so  eco¬ 
nomical  as  they  might  be  and  this  inti¬ 
mation  is  closely  allied  with  the 
thought  that  a  little  more  in  taxation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  can  easily 
be  made  good  by  a  slight  reduction  in 
those  expenses  which  are  under  control. 
Even  if  we  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  expenses  over  which  the 
companies  have  control  can  be  reduced 
and  that  increased  taxation  is  resorted 
to  for  the  double  purpose  of  (1)  en¬ 
forcing  such  reduction,  and  (2)  divert¬ 


ing  the  proceeds  of  it  into  the  State 
treasury,  we  fail  to  see  how  such  a 
transaction  would  be  of  any  possible 
benefit  to  the  policyholders.  If  expen¬ 
ses  are  too  high  and  cannot  be  reduced 
voluntarily,  they  should  be  regulated 
by  law  and  the  saving  effected  revert 
to  policyholders.  The  remedy  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  lie  in  an  increase  of  taxes, 
for  this  makes  a  fixed  charge  which  is 
beyond  the  power  of  companies  to 
regulate. 

Widows’  Pensions 

The  other  point  of  view  indicates 
that  perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  to  take  up 
this  question  in  an  aggressive  manner. 
This  is  suggested  by  a  law  recently 
passed  by  the  State  of  New  York  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  pensions  to  worthy 
widows  in  need  and  ranging  from 
twenty  dollars  a  month  to  sixty  dollars 
depending  on  the  number  of  children 
to  be  cared  for. 

The  Governor  in  signing  the  bill  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 

The  bill  tends  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  the  home.  A 
careful  trial  of  the  proposed  scheme 
may  be  made  without  a  serious  burden 
upon  the  localities.  The  bill  gives  op¬ 
portunity  to  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  dependent  children  in  the 
homes  of  the  widowed  mothers,  where 
it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  in  institutional  homes.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  possibility  of 
this  accomplishment  renders  necessary 
the  approval  of  this  bill. 

It  is  a  familiar  and  well-established 
rule  governing  the  custody  of  a  child 
that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  consideration.  If  the  mother  of 
a  child  is  a  competent  and  suitable  per¬ 
son  to  be  entrusted  with  its  care  and 
custody,  the  home  of  the  mother  is  the 
proper  place  for  him.  Experience  has 
shown  that  where,  because  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  widowed  mother  is  compelled 
to  give  up  her  home,  and  her  children 
are  provided  for  by  persons  who  have 
no  natural  interest  in  them  such  chil¬ 
dren  are  injuriously  affected  thereby, 
and  they  do  not  become  as  capable 
citizens  as  would  have  been  the  case 
if  they  had  remained  under  the  control 
of  their  mother. 

Protecting  the  Home 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is 
really  the  foundation  of  life  insurance; 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  in 
the  home  of  the  mother  is  the  motive 
which  prompts  many  men  to  lay  aside 
a  portion  of  their  income  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  fund  through  the  medium  of 
life  insurance  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  continue  the  solidarity  of  the  home 
after  the  bread  winners  have  passed 
away.  Surely  when  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  striving  to  accomplish  the 
very  thing  the  State  commends,  and 
without  any  expense  to  the  State,  the 
moneys  which  they  collect  ought  not  to 
be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  tax  gath¬ 
erer.  Even  the  laboring  man  who 
takes  out  a  small  industrial  policy  is 
being  educated  on  the  subject  of  life 
insurance  and  from  the  millions  of  in¬ 
dustrial  policyholders  will  come  thous¬ 


ands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  larger  amounts  of  insur¬ 
ance. 

Governor  Whitman  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously  has  rendered  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  a  great  service  in 
stating  so  concisely  the  wisdom  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  protecting  the  home.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  deserving  widows  through  gen¬ 
eral  taxation,  it  is  a  better  thing  to  per¬ 
suade  men  as  individuals  to  do  this  on 
their  own  account  for  the  love  they 
bear  to  the  members  of  their  own 
households.  From  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  only  one  logical  conclusion  in 
this  matter  and  that  is  that  the  State 
should  not  only  permit  life  insurance 
but  that  it  should  offer  every  possible 
encouragement  to  the  companies  to 
prosecute  the  business  and  not  impair 
their  usefulness  by  undue  taxation. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature 

In  this  connection  attention  is  also 
called  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  last 
Pennsylvania  legislature  which  recited: 

Whereas  It:  is  to  the  interest  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  various  counties  and  municipal 
divisions  thereof,  to  encourage  its  citizens  to 
reasonably  provide  for  their  own  support  dur¬ 
ing  old  age  whereby  the  financial  burden  of 
their  maintenance  may  be  avoided  therefor. 

section  i.  Any  policy  or  contract  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  annuity  heretofore  or  hereafter  taken 
out  or  issued  by  any  insurance  company,  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign,  lawfully  doing  business  in 
this  commonwealth,  to  any  solvent  citizen 
thereof,  whereof  the  said  insured  or  purchaser 
for  said  annuity  shall  be  the  beneficiary  or 
annuitant,  not  exceeding  in  income  or  return 
therefrom  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  shall 
be  exempt  and  free  and  clear  from  the  claims 
0t  j  •  j  S  or  her  creditors  and  from  all  legal 
and  judicial  processes  of  execution,  attach- 
ment  or  otherwise  whatsoever. 

While  this  bill  was  limited  in  its 
scope  and  moreover  did  not  become  a 
law,  yet  it  is  an  indication  that  the  im¬ 
pression  prevails  in  the  minds  of  some 
lawmakers  that  life  insurance  policies 
should  be  accorded  some  measure  of 
relief. 

'Changing  the  phraseology  of  this  pre¬ 
amble  and  bill,  so  that  they  would  more 
correctly  state  the  conditions  and 
needs,  they  would  read  somewhat  as 
follows : 


monwealth  and  the  various  counties  and  munic- 
ipal  divisions  thereof,  to  encourage  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  reasonably  provide  for  the  future  sup- 
port  of  their  families  whereby  the  financial 
burden  of  their  maintenance  by  general  taxa¬ 
tion  may  be  avoided,  therefore  be  it 
Enacted,  Section  i.  All  premiums  paid  on 
any  policy  or  contract  of' insurance  or  annuity 
heretofore  or  hereafter  taken  out  or  issued  by 
any  insurance  company,  domestic  or  foreign, 
lawfully  doing  business  in  this  commonwealth, 
to  anv  solvent  citizen  thereof,  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  by  the  commonwealth  and  the 
various  counties  and  municipal  divisions  there¬ 
of,  and  any  such  policy  or  contract  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  annuity  which  produces  an  income  not 
exceeding  $100  per  month,  shall  be  exempt  and 
free  and  clear  from  claims  of  creditors  and 
from  all  legal  and  judicial  processes  of  execu¬ 
tion,  attachment  or  otherwise  whatsoever. 

Need  of  Uniform  Taxation 
We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  no  tangible  results  have  been 
secured  from  the  recommendations 
made  in  1908  by  the  Committee  of 
eight  members  of  the  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  in  favor  of 
uniform  tax  laws.  Through  the  united 
action  of  these  commissioners  uniform 
laws  exist  practically  throughout  the 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 


Every  Business  Day  Last  Year 

The  Prudential  paid  463  death  claims,  the  average  daily  amount  being  $75,946; 
Added  2,881  policies  to  its  insurance  in  force; 

Secured  $1,718,423  in  new  business; 

Increased  its  receipts  $341,808. 

It  was  busy  all  the  time. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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MOIR  ON  YOUNG  COMPANIES 


TELLS  EFFECT  OF  NEW  TABLE 


Mid-Year  Values  Work  Out  Differently 
From  Terminal  Values — 
Reasons  Why 


Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:— 
The  terminal  reserves  quoted  in  my 
paper  “Should  we  Prepare  a  New  Mor¬ 
tality  Table?”  give  the  figures  on  which 
cash  and  other  values  are  predicated, 
these  being  also  the  values  by  means 
of  which  payment  of  the  sum  insured 
is  ultimately  secured.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  a  misconception  as  to  the 
operation  of  any  new  table,  as  applied 
to  the  valuation  of  policies  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  especially  the  younger  com¬ 
panies,  it  seems  desirable  to  state  that 
the  mid-year  values  work  out  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  terminal  values,  because 
of  the  low  premium  rate  which  any 
new  table  would  doubtless  show. 

For  example,  on  the  ordinary  Life 
plan  the  following  figures  are  appli¬ 
cable  at  age  35: 
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1st  Year  3%%.-- 

.  15.08 

15.83 

95 

2nd  " 

.  28.18 

27.79 

101 

3rd 

.  41.72 

40.13 

104 

4th 

.  55.71 

52.87 

105 

5th 

.  70.18 

66.02 

106 

The  corresponding  figures  on  the  20- 
Payment  Life  plan  are  as  follows: 

1st  Year . 

.  22.19 

23.49 

94 

2nd  “  . 

.  42.66 

43.44 

98 

3rd  “  . 

.  64.02 

64.13 

100 

4th  “  . 

.  86.00 

85.60 

100 

5th  “  . 

.108.62 

107.87 

101 

But  there  is  an 

even  more  important 

feature  which  introduces 

another 

mod- 

the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
younger  companies  are  valuing  their 
business  on  Modified  Preliminary  Term 
plans.  The  low  premium  rates  by  the 
new  table  for  one  year  term  insurance 
will  reduce  the  values  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  since  the  reserve  in  the 
first  year  for  term  insurance  works  out 
only  at  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  reserve  by  the  American 
Experience  Table.  Modified  Prelim¬ 
inary  Term  mid-year  reserves  will 
therefore  still  further  reduce  the  above 
percentage  in  the  early  years. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  new  table 
on  an  active  young  company  would  be 
to  reduce  the  reserves  in  the  first  year 
or  two  after  issue;  but  such  colm- 
panies  should  be  duly  warned  that 
this  condition  arises  from  the  mode  of 
valuation,  and  that  in  years  subsequent 
to  the  first  larger  sums  have  to  be  set 
aside  to  reserve  since  the  ultimate  re¬ 
serves  will  be  greater  by  a  new  table 
than  by  the  American  Experience 
Table.  While  therefore  such  new 
table  would  doubtless  under  Prelim¬ 
inary  Term  Valuation  show  very  small 
reserves  in  the  first  year,  the  building 
up  of  the  reserve  in  years  subsequent 
to  the  first  would  cause  a  greater 
strain  on  the  income  of  such  com¬ 
panies,  since  ultimately  the  same  sum 
insured  is  guaranteed  and  the  larger 
reserve  is  necessary  so  as  to  provide 
for  such  sum  insured. 

HENRY  MOIR. 


the  arguments  in  favor  of  and  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  plan,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  things 
I  may  have  already  said.  There  are 
well  recognized  objections  to  the  plan. 
If  we  are  seeking  for  a  basis  of  liquida¬ 
tion,  market  values  alone  can  control; 
a  false  theory  to  be  sure,  when  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  the  real  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  life  insurance, 
where  provision  must  be  made  far  into 
the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present; 
but  not  so  when  we  seek  to  ascertain 
the  actual  solvency  or  insolvency  at  a 
given  date.  It  is  urged,  too,  as  an  ob¬ 
jection,  that  in  times  of  financial  stress 
credit  can  be  taken  for  values  which 
in  fact  do  not  exist;  that  two  different 
companies  or  even  the  same  company 
may  have  fixed  term  securities  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  issue  among  their  as¬ 
sets,  valued  at  widely  different  figures 
because  of  difference  in  price  at  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  of  purchase.  Under  these 
last  named  circumstances  securities  so 
held  are  generally  brought  together  and 
the  prices  averaged.  Many  actuaries 
and  other  insurance  experts  think  that 
the  system  tends  to  introduce  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  management  of  such  se¬ 
curities,  a  sort  of  laissez-faire  atti¬ 
tude;  that  a  wasteful  management  can 
manipulate  investments  so  as  to  show 
considerable  profit  in  case  of  the  higher 
grade  of  securities  and  conceal  losses 
in  securities  of  other  grades,  under 
cover  of  the  plan.  These  objections 
would  have  more  force  in  countries 
where  supervision  is  less  prevalent  than 
it  is  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  entitled  to  great  consideration 
under  the  conditions  which  prevail 
here. 

“Market  prices  as  a  basis  for  valua¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  be  erroneous;  es¬ 
pecially  when  taken  on  a  given  day 
and  if  that  day  be  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  If  such  values  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  all  they  should  be  taken  not  for 
any  single  day  or  for  any  short  period 
but  on  an  average  covering  a  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time,  so  that  the  law 
of  average  covering  a  considerable 
length  of  life  insurance  may  also  apply 
here.  When  we  consider,  however,  that 
the  securities  subject  to  amortization 
are  not  bought  for  speculative  but  for 
investment  purposes  and  that  the  funds 
are  accumulated  to  meet  as  I  have  said 
obligations  extending  a  long  way  into 
the  future  and  that  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  assumed  in  calculating  the  present 
value  of  these  obligations  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  equitable  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  by  the  process  of  amortization 
go  hand  in  hand,  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  is  presented  in  favor  of  the  new 
method.” 


DISCUSSES  AMORTIZATION 


Commissioner  Mansfield,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Answers  Arguments  Against 
Valuation  Plan 


In  discussing  amortization  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mansfield  in  his  report  on  life 
insurance  just  issued  said: 

“A  large  proportion  of  life  insurance 
companies  in  Connecticut  have  adopted 
the  amortization  plan  but  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  stating  in  closing  some  of 


TAXATION  OF  LIFE  COMPANIES 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
country  on  all  the  important  functions 
of  life  insurance  companies;  but  this 
one  question  of  taxation  never  seems 
to  have  reached  the  point  of  energetic 
co-operative  action.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  note  that  of  the  eight  States  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  commissioners  who  sign¬ 
ed  the  report,  only  one  has  made  any 
change  in  the  tax  law  and  in  that  State 
two  changes  have  been  made  and  each 
one  was  an  increase  in  the  existing 
tax  rate. 

The  situation  as  presented  to  the 
commisioners  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  could  hardly  be  improved  upon 
and  will  serve  as  the  foundation  at  any 
time  for  an  aggressive  movement. 

Life  insurance  is  not  a  system  of  old  age 
pensions  adopted  by  the  State  as  a  public 
charity  and  supported  by  a  burdensome  gen¬ 
eral  tax;  nor  does  it  contemplate  public  or¬ 
phanages,  old  ladies’  homes,  or  other  public 
charities  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  substitute  for 
all  of  these  and  if  universal  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  them  all.  Hence,  the  State 
should  encourage  it,  not  hinder  it;  it  should 
help  it,  not  hurt  it. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  day  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  will  plead  for  the 
policyholders  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Convention  with  such  force  as  to  secure 
the  united  action  of  that  important 
body  for  the  abrogation  of  all  tax  laws 
applying  to  life  insurance  or  as  an  al¬ 
ternative,  a  nominal  tax  which  shall 
be  uniform  In  all  the  States. 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


The  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa 

Splendid  Openings  —  Inquire 


IS  INCREASING  ITS  AGENCY 
FORCES. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  JOIN 
THEM? 


A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES.  -  -  IOWA 


May  28,  1915. 
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WHY  I  INSURED  NINE  TIMES  WITH  ONE  AGENT 

By  L.  P.  Butts,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


+  b  *  '^SUC*  IHu  Eastern  Underwriter  printed  a  story  of  the  career  of 
hlerbert  Bernard,  of  Schenevus,  N.  Y.  Despite  his  limited  territory  Mr.  Ber- 
nard  has  written  as  much  as  $500,000  in  one  year.  In  a  talk  with  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  he  confided  that  much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  ability 
to  wnte  one  case  a  number  of  times.  L.  P.  Butts,  a  wholesale  deader  in 
fertilizers,  builders  and  masons’  supplies  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  was  written  by 

z  rzzz- t,mes'  his  s,ory  °f  »hy  I- 


I  have  at  hand  your  esteemed  letter 
relating  to  Herbert  Bernard,  of 
Schenevus,  who  is  agent  for  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
In  reply  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
answer  your  questions  why  I  have  had 
the  confidence  in  Mr.  Bernard  which  I 
have  expressed  by  continually  giving 
him  renewals. 

Mr.  Bernard  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  very  keen  and  always  on  the 
job.  He  first  approached  me  as  a 
stranger  with  a  good  reputation  in  this 
vicinity.  He  insured  me  for  a  small 
amount.  As  years  went  along  he 
dropped  in  and  reminded  me  that  I  had 
become  a  married  man  and  my  respon¬ 
sibility  had  increased  and  that  I  should 
have  another  policy.  I  told  him  I 
agreed  with  him  after  his  usual  suc¬ 
cessful  persuasion  and  did  insure. 

Later  years  he  came  along  and  re¬ 
minded  me  that  I  had  a  family  and 
that  my  responsibility  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  I  took  his  word  for  this  as 
everyone  does  and  insured  again. 
There  then  came  out  some  more  at¬ 
tractive  policies  and  Mr.  Bernard  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  he  had  something  very 


interesting  as  well  as  exceedingly  ben¬ 
eficial  to  myself  in  case  of  long  life 
or  to  my  family  in  case  of  my  death, 
and  he  succeeded  in  insuring  me  again, 
and  at  different  times  he  has  kept 
watch  of  the  situation  and  always  had 
reasonable  and  convincing  arguments 
to  give  me  when  doing  business.  I  wish 
to  say  further  that  he  is  a  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  integrity  and  is  well  thought  of 
in  this  section  which,  with  his  ambition 
and  natural  cleverness,  fits  him  well 
for  doing  business.  I  have  such  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Bernard  that  should  I 
care  for  any  insurance  at  any  time  I 
would  send  it  to  him,  telling  about 
what  I  wanted  and  let  him  select  a 
policy.  My  confidence  is  such  that  I 
would  not  look  elsewhere  for  price  or 
more  beneficial  insurance  than  that 
which  he  has. 

Mr.  Bernard  is  certainly  qualified  to 
sell  insurance.  He  has  the  natural 
ability,  the  ambition,  always  a  new  and 
convincing  argument,  as  '  well  as  the 
confidence  of  every  person  in  his  dis¬ 
trict. 

I  assure  you  that  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  a  good  word  about  a  good  man. 


HAS  $2,500,000  ASSETS 


Pan-American  Life  Figures — Company 
Has  7,713  Policyholders — Where 
They  Live 


The  Pan-American  Life  has  fully 
paid  its  total  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000  and  the  surplus  of  $750,000.  Its 
total  assets  are  now  $2,500,000. 

The  Pan-American  Life  is  now  doing 
business  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Spanish  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and 
British  Honduras.  It  closed  the  year 
1914  with  a  total  insurance  in  force  of 
$16,650,000. 

The  policyholders  now  number  7,713, 
of  which  6,362  reside  in  the  United 
States,  and  1,351  in  Central  America, 
Panama  and  Cuba. 

“We  have  paid  out  in  death  claims 
since  the  Company  started  business, 
up  to  December  31,  1914,  $185,000,  of 
which  only  $28,000  occurred  in  Central 
America,  which  is  about  15  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  paid,”  says  Presi¬ 
dent  Ellis.  “When  we  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  about  22  per  cent,  of  our 
business  is  done  in  Central  America, 
this  represents  a  most  favorable  death 


rate  showing  in  Central  America.  With 
reference  to  our  Agency  Department, 
they  are  very  active  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  Company 
at  all  times,  and  they  now  have  an 
agency  force  of  about  300  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  territory  above  mentioned, 
and  expect  to  increase  the  force  as 
fast  as  they  can  find  suitable  men  for 
the  purpose.” 


$100,000  POLICY  IN  UTICA 


Placed  on  Hotel  Man  by  L.  D.  Klous, 
Aetna  Life — Also  Wants 
$30,000  Additional 


Leicester  D.  Klous,  City  Manager  of 
the  Aetna  Life  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
placed  a  policy  for  $100,000  on  the  life 
of  William  M.  Martin,  president  of  the 
Hotel  Martin  Company,  Utica,  and  the 
policy  is  payable  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  company.  In  addition  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  has  applied  for  $30,000  additional 
insurance. 

While  there  are  men  in  Utica  carry¬ 
ing  more  than  $100,000  the  Martin  pol¬ 
icy  is  said  to  be  the  largest  individual 
policy  in  the  city. 

Martin  already  has  $10,000  insurance 
placed  with  Klous,  making  $140,000  his 
total  writings  on  the  hotel  man. 


A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 

contracts as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 

literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 


JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 


HOW  TO  CATCH  A  REBATER 


MUST  BE  TRAPPED  IN  BRIBE 


Testimony  of  Bribe  Taker  Alone  Not 
Enough  to  Convict  in  This 
State 


Former  Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  of 
New  York,  and  John  K.  Clark,  counsel 
of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  New  York,  were  the  speakers  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Association  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  Both  of  them  discussed 
agency  qualification. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  a  rebate  is  a 
bribe  and  the  bribery  laws  of  New  York 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  catch  a 
briber.  This  was  proven  in  the  Hyde 
case  when  a  New  York  city  official  was 
proved  to  be  a  grafter.  The  courts 
have  held  that  a  man  cannot  be  con¬ 
victed  of  bribery  on  the  testimony  of 
the  bribe-giver  alone.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  necessary  for  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York  to 
set  some  kind  of  a  trap  if  they  wish 
to  ensnare  a  rebater.  They  must 
catch  him  in  the  act. 

Think  Someone  Will  Be  Jailed 

All  those  acquainted  with  President 
Priddy  believe  that  such  a  trap  is  to  be 
sprung  in  New  York  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  before  he  leaves  office.  He  has 
determined  to  put  some  rebaters  in 
jail  and  thinks  he  can  do  so  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Clark.  The  counsel 
for  the  Association  told  how  ethics  in 
other  professions  were  at  a  higher 
standard  than  formerly,  and  he  thought 
that  the  profession  of  life  insurance 
was  on  a  loftier  basis,  also. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  told  of  some  of  his 
experiences  as  insurance  superintend¬ 
ent  in  refusing  to  give  agency  licenses 
to  barbers,  clergymen  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  an  undertaker. 


BEST  WAY  TO  SAVE 


How  Life  Insurance  Strikes  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  World — Some 
Good  Arguments 

Here  is  what  life  insurance  does  for 
the  ordinary  man: 

It  compels  him  to  save  on  a  scale 
that  he  himself  has  named  after  due 
deliberation. 

It  joins  his  savings  with  others  in  a 
co-operative  investment  that  is  big 
enough  to  secure  all  advantages. 

It  puts  his  savings  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
what  he  cannot  know  about  invest¬ 
ments. 

It  gives  his  earnings  the  safeguards 
provided  by  State  laws  affecting  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

It  leaves  him  free  to  give  his  whole 
time  and  thought  to  further  earnings, 
saving  him  all  vexation  and  anxiety  in¬ 
cident  to  the  care  of  property. 

It  takes  into  consideration  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  a  man’s  earning  power, 
and  makes  provision  for  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  conditions  may  require,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  investor  gets  all  that 
he  pays  for,  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
fall  short  of  his  original  intentions. 

And,  best  of  all,  over  and  beyond  its 
merits  as  a  means  of  accumulation,  it 


plays  the  role  of  a  fairy  godfather  to 
the  dependents  who  find  .themselves 
suddenly  cast  upon  their  own  resources 
through  the  unexpected  and  premature 
death  of  the  one  who  provides. 

The  easiest,  safest,  surest,  and  most 
satisfactory  way  to  save  and  keep  on 
saving  is  to  purchase  from  a  tested, 
old-line,  conservative  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  some  form  of  life  insurance  suited 
to  your  circumstances. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  save,  even 
though  you  have  no  one  dependent  on 
you  and  do  not  expect  ever  to  have 
such  dependents,  and  it  is  even  better 
still  for  those  who  do  have  dependents. 

—Christian  Endeavor  World. 


THE  ACTUARY 


One  of  the  Best  Says  That  His  Lot 
is  Not  a  Happy  One 


A  newspaper  man  recently  addressed 
a  note  to  a  famous  actuary,  saying 
that  he  envied  the  actuarial  type  of 
mind,  which 

Knows  so  much  about  cube  root, 

And  starts  a  tabular  dispute. 

In  reply  the  actuary  wrote: 

An  actuary’s  path  of  life 
Is  no  road  to  enjoyment. 

It’s  ten  to  one  that  you  can  find 
Much  happier  employment. 

He  has  to  strive  and  calculate 
And  strenuously  "figger” 

To  make  the  premiums  look  small 
And  dividends  look  bigger. 


TALKS  TO  ALBANY  MEN 


George  W.  Johnston,  of  Travelers, 
Discusses  Essentials  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Salesmanship 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  Club  of 
the  Capital  District  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association,  the  following  were  select¬ 
ed  as  delegates  to  the  National  conven¬ 
tion  of  Life  Underwriters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  August  10-12,  1915.  W.  J.  Sull 
van,  Henry  F.  Condict,  H.  Bernard  and 
William  B.  Phelps.  As  alternates 
chosen:  Howard  B.  Dutcher,  E.  L. 

Post,  A.  B.  Mallory  and  E.  D.  Primmer. 

President  Phelps  introduced  as  the 
man  who  would  put  the  “meat”  In 
meeting,  George  W.  Johnston  of  the 
Travelers  in  New  York,  who  gave  a 
practical  talk  about  the  fundamentals 
in  selling  life  insurance.  He  cited  the 
knowledge  of  his  goods  as  a  sales¬ 
man’s  first  essential,  then  aggressive¬ 
ness  to  apply  this  information  efficient¬ 
ly,  and  lastly  enthusiasm  to  carry  a 
man  along.  A  round  table  discussion 
of  income  insurance  followed,  with  an 
interesting  exchange  of  views. 


ARREST  W.  S.  JONES 

W.  S.  Jones,  a  prominent  insurance 
man  of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  was  recently  ar¬ 
rested  on  complaint  of  an  examiner  for 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
He  was  released  after  furnishing  a 
$5,000  bond. 


Special  Examiner  S.  H.  Wolfe  has 
completed  his  examination  of  the  San 
Francisco  Life. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- OF" - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 

January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


THE  BEST  LEGACY  WRITES  STOCK  BROKERS 


DEPUTY  HOEY  ON  FRATERNALS 


THREE  MORE  YEARS  OF  GRACE 


Wonders  How  So  Many  Have  Weath¬ 
ered  the  Storm — Material  Improve¬ 
ment  Necessary 


In  his  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  regarding  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Department  during  the  year 
Deputy  Superintendent  Hoey  said  re¬ 
garding  the  financial  condition  of  fra- 
ternals: 

“Fraternal  organizations  of  this  State 
are  gradually  adjusting  the  valuation 
of  their  certificates  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law 
which  provide  that  by  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  1917,  a  society  to  be  solvent 
must  show  that  the  value  of  its  future 
contributions,  together  with  the  admit¬ 
ted  assets,  is  equal  to  the  promised 
benefits  and  accrued  liabilities. 

Hard  Sledding  Ahead 

“This  means  that  these  organizations 
have  three  years  yet  to  improve  their 
financial  condition  or  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  fraternals  since  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law  in  1911  and  its  amend¬ 
ment  in  1913,  have  gone  into  liquida¬ 
tion,  and  unless  material  improvement 
is  apparent,  before  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  period,  others  will  undoubtedly 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

“The  Insurance  Department  has 
strongly  represented  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fraternals  the  necessity,  for 
strengthening  the  financial  condition 
of  their  organization,  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  during  the  next  three  years  a 
marked  improvement  will  result. 

“The  history  of  fraternals  in  their 
incipiency  and  earlier  development 
was  that  of  large  promises  based  on 
inadequate  information.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  actuaries  employed  by  the  old 
line  companies  was  disregarded  by  the 
fraternals  at  the  outset  of  their  organi¬ 
zations,  rates  insufficient  to  meet  the 
obligations  incurred  were  promulgated, 
and  the  membership  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  stimulated  to  an  extent 
by  the  attraction  of  their  social  fea¬ 
tures.  For  years  they  apparently  pros¬ 
pered.  The  awakening  was  certain,  to 
come  and  it  came  with  the  realization 
that  the  premium  rates  were  too  low 
and  that  the  amounts  promised  could 
not  be  paid.  Attempts  were  made  to 
increase  the  rates. 

“Many  members  dropped  out,  espe¬ 
cially  the  younger  members,  but  the 
older  ones  held  on,  first,  because  they 
had  paid  in  the  largest  amounts,  and, 
secondly,  because  many  of  them  were 
not  in  a  physical  condition  to  obtain 
insurance  elsewhere.  The  result  was 
a  decreasing  membership  and  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  mortality,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  wonder  is  that  so  many 
fraternals  were  able  to  weather  the 
storm.” 


ADVERSE  BILL  RE-INSTATED 


Florida  Legislature  Re-Considers  Pro¬ 
posed  Taxing  of  Premiums  in 
That  State 


The  Florida  House  Bill  67,  requir¬ 
ing  all  companies,  fire,  life  and  casu¬ 
alty,  to  invest  75  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  received  in  that  State  in  Florida 
securities,  which  was  killed  in  the 
House  Committee  some  time  ago,  was 
re-instated  in  the  calendar  on  May  7. 
Fraternal  and  benevolent  societies  are 
not  affected  by  the  bill  which  reads 
that  all  companies  complying  with  its 
provisions  will  be  required  to  pay  only 
a  1  per  cent,  tax  on  premiums  received 
in  Florida,  while  failure  to  comply  will 
debar  them  from  doing  business  in  that 
State. 


The  Central  Life  of  Des  Moines  will 
take  a  canvass  of  Des  Moines  to  as¬ 
certain  how  many  men  are  carrying 
insurance  and  the  amount.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  list  15,000  Des  Moines  men. 


Why  Burden  Wife  With  Investments 
After  Death  When  You  Assumed 
Burden  Before? 


Life  insurance  is  both  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  and  a  business  necessity.  There 
is  no  other  arrangement  or  plan  which 
offers  the  same  or  even  similar  advan¬ 
tages  or  accomplishes  the  same  ends, 
says  the  Pension  Mutual  Life. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  devised  that 
will  take  its  place. 

It  appeals  to  everyone  and  applies  to 
all  whatever  their  circumstances  or 
condition  may  be. 

Of  its  innumerable  advantages  most 
men  are  now  convinced,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  simply  a  question  of  the  form  of 
policy  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
insurer  and  the  company  best  qualified 
to  fulfill  that  policy. 

What  prompts  you  to  insure  your 
life?  We  assume  the  answer  to  be — it 
is  done  to  provide  actual  and  unfailing 
support  for  your  family. 

While  living  you  provide  an  income 
to  pay  the  family  bills.  Why  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  arrangement  after  you 
are  gone?  If  you  were  going  away  for 
several  months  or  years  you  would 
leave  your  wife  several  hundred  or  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  one  sum  for  the 
family’s  support,  or  a  definite  income 
payable  just  as  needed  with  which  to 
pay  household  bills. 

Thousands  of  widows  have  been  am¬ 
ply  but  not  safely  provided  for,  and 
they  are  now  suffering  from  hardship 
and  poverty. 

If  while  living  you  do  not  burden  your 
wife  with  the  investment  of  your 
money  why  should  you  ask  her  to  as¬ 
sume  that  responsibility  when  you  are 
dead? 

Will  she  know  more  about  it  then 
than  now? 


Commissioner  McMaster  Calls  Atten¬ 
tion  to  New  Law  of  South  Carolina 
Governing  Investments 


F.  H.  McMaster,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  South  Carolina,  has  sent  out 
the  following  letter  to  the  stock  and 
bond  brokers  throughout  the  State,  re¬ 
garding  the  new  “Blue  Sky”  Law: 

“Your  attentiou  is  called  to  the  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  making  any  person,  firm,  or  co¬ 
partnership,  corporation  or  association, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  who  shall 
offer  for  sale  in  this  State  any  stocks, 
bonds  or  other  securities,  not  exempted 
from  the  terms  of  the  act,  a  dealer 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  re¬ 
quiring  that  such  dealer  shall  register 
with  the  insurance  commissioner  under 
oath  the  dealer’s  name,  residence,  busi¬ 
ness  address,  the  general  character  of 
securities  to  be  dealt  in,  the  place  or 
places  where  business  is  conducted 
within  the  State,  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  where  the  business  is  not 
conducted  in  the  State.  For  such  regis¬ 
tration  the  dealer  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $1. 

‘T5uch  dealer  may  appoint  agents  who 
shall  each  be  registered  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner,  for  the  registration 
and  authorization  of  each  of  which  $1 
shall  be  paid. 

“The  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
dealer  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  or  negotiate  for  the  sale 
in  any  manner  any  stocks,  bonds  or 
other  securities  except  as  expressly  ex¬ 
empted  therein  unless  and  until  said 
commissioner  has  approved  thereof  and 
issued  certificates  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.” 


The  Camden  Fire  has  appointed  Wal¬ 
lace  Reid  suburban  agent. 


WHITMAN  VETOES  A  BILL 


BROKERS’  CONTROL  OF  INSURANCE 


Reasons  for  Refusing  to  Sign  Simpsor» 
Bill — Comments  on  Mortgagee 
Clause 


Governor  Whitman  has  vetoed  a  bill 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  insur¬ 
ance  law,  in  relation  to  the  lending  of 
money  by  life  insurance  corporations.” 
In  doing  so,  Governor  Whitman  made 
public  the  following  veto  message: 

“This  bill  seeks  to  amend  the  insur¬ 
ance  law  by  adding  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  Section  100-A  to  read  as 
follows: 

Certain  conditions  prohibited  on  the  making 
of  loans.  Neither  a  trustee,  director  or  offi¬ 
cer  of  a  life  insurance  company  shall  direct 
or  require  a  borrower  of  such  company,  upon 
mortgage,  to  negotiate  any  policy  of  insurance 
on  the  mortgaged  property  through  a  particu¬ 
lar  insurance  broker  or  brokers  or  attempt  to 
divert  to  any  particular  insurance  broker  or 
brokers  the  patronage  of  borrowers  from  such 
life  insurance  company  or  refuse  to  accept  an 
insurance  policy  on  the  property  mortgaged  or 
proposed  to  be  mortgaged  because  it  was  not 
negotiated  through  a  particular  insurance 
broker  or  brokers.  ■ 

“The  purpose  of  the  section  added 
is  to  restrict  and  regulate  a  subject 
which  is  solely  one  of  contract.  Such 
an  amendment  can  only  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  a  corporation  is 
subject  to  regulations  that  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law. 

“After  a  hearing  and  careful  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  proposed  bill,  I  fail  to 
see  any  useful  purpose  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Even  if  the  proposed  bill 
should  be  approved,  it  simply  places 
upon  the  statute  books  a  statute  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  not  enforceable. 

“No  act  of  the  Legislature  can  com¬ 
pel  a  corporation  to  loan  its  money  to 
individuals  unless  the  corporation  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  terms  upon 
which  the  loan  is  made. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  above 
amendment  applies  to  life  insurance 
companies  alone.  If  the  provision  is 
a  good  one  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  enacted  in  regard  to  life 
insurance  companies  and  should  not 
affect  other  corporations  lending  money 
on  bonds  and  mortgages,  such  as  bond 
and  mortgage  guarantee  companies, 
trust  companies  and  other  corporations 
whose  business  it  is  to  invest  assets 
upon  bond  and  mortgage  security. 

“The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  take 
away  from  a  single  class  of  lenders  the 
right  to  name  the  insurance  expert 
upon  whom  they  must  rely.  It  is  urged 
in  support  of  the  bill  that  it  is  im¬ 
material  whether  the  lender  selects  its 
fire  insurance  broker  or  not,  as  it  is 
protected  by  the  so-called  mortgagee 
clause.  But  I  believe  that  the  mort¬ 
gagee  clause  does  not  protect  the 
lender  in  the  event  of  a  mistake  in  the 
date  of  a  policy  or  failure  to  properly 
describe  the  property  covered,  or  num¬ 
erous  other  contingencies  involved  in 
a  complicated  bond  and  mortgage  trans¬ 
action. 

“Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  cases  of  building  loans,  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  the  broker  who  writes  the 
insurance  is  a  most  serious  matter  and 
might  cause  great  loss  to  the  lender 
if  the  broker  should  be  untrustworthy. 

“Neither  the  Armstrong  Investigation 
Committee  nor  any  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  have  suggested  or  in  any 
way  recommended  that  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  should  not  be  free  to 
choose  the  broker  to  write  fire  insur¬ 
ance  on  mortgage  loans. 

“The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  op¬ 
poses  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

“For  the  above  reasons,  I  therefore 
disapprove  the  hill.” 

The  Federal  Union  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  to  $200,000  and  is  only  waiting  an 
examination  by  the  Illinois  Insurance 
Department  before  entering  a  number 
of  the  Eastern  States. 


The  brokerage  license  of  Samuel  K 
Pearson,  Jr.,  of  Jersey  City,  has  been 
surrendered  to  the  New  Jersey  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  and  cancelled. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “ oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


May  28,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  PUNCH  IN  SALESMANSHIP 

ATTEMPTS  MADE  TO  DEFINE 


Courteney  Barber’s  Methods  Compared 
With  Those  of  Other  Producers 
in  Insurance 


The  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  is  receiving  numerous  re¬ 
plies  to  its  circular  letter  asking  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  agents  in  order  that  a 
comprehensive  report  can  be  prepared 
which  will  throw  an  illuminating  light 
on  scientific  salesmanship.  The  in¬ 
quiry  has  met  general  approval.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  a  plan  to  standardize 
salesmen;  to  do  away  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  there  is  in  developing  sell¬ 
ing  talent  in  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  to-day.  As  those  who  have  read 
the  list  of  questions  know  (the  list  was 
published  some  time  ago  in  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter),  the  association  will 
have  a  fairly  accurate  line  on  the  type 
of  agent  who  succeeds  and  who  fails 
when  the  replies  are  all  in  and  com¬ 
piled. 

Personality 

However,  there  is  one  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  salesmanship  that  cannot  be 
transcribed  to  paper,  and  that  is  per¬ 
sonality.  No  matter  how  infinitesi¬ 
mal  the  description  of  manner  in  which 
a  man  works,  he  cannot  describe  intel¬ 
ligently  the  impression  he  makes  on 
the  man  he  interviews;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  successful  life  insurance 
men  who  cannot  tell  for  the  life  of 
them  how  they  operate. 

In  a  small  Southwestern  town  there  is 
a  life  insurance  agent  who  either  leads 
or  is  in  the  van  of  his  company’s  pro¬ 
ducers  year  after  year.  This  agent  is 
particularly  modest  and  never  visited 
the  home  office  until  a  few  months  ago. 
The  company  decided  to  make  his  visit 
an  event,  and  arranged  a  dinner  at 
which  the  star  producer  was  to  be  the 
leading  speaker.  It  was  thought  that 
he  would  give  valuable  pointers  to  his 
fellow  agents.  The  Southerner  arrived 
in  town  and  produced  a  most  amazing 
impression.  He  wore  a  celluloid  collar, 
a  self-adjustable  black  bow  tie,  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  would  have  created  a 
riot  on  Broadway.  In  manner  he  was 
abrupt;  in  speech,  without  refinement. 
The  superintendent  of  agents  looked 
him  over  and  could  not  diagnose  his 
success.  The  officers  of  the  company 
studied  him  with  minute  curiosity  and 
were  equally  nonplussed.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  this  was  their  star 
agent;  and,  yet,  there  was  the  record 
to  tell  the  story! 

Betrayed  His  Success  Characteristically 

Agents  from  a  considerable  territory, 
adjacent  to  the  home  office,  arrived  and 
the  banquet  started.  The  different  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  made  glowing 
speeches  telling  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  in  production  scored  by 
the  star,  who  listened  without  chang¬ 
ing  his  expression,  looking  rather 
bored.  The  other  agents  stole  surrep¬ 
titious  glances  at  him,  but  remained 
puzzled.  Finally,  it  came  the  star’s 
chance  to  speak.  He  arose,  shifted 
about  nervously,  said  doggedly:  “How 
do  I  explain  my  success?  There  ain’t 
no  explanation.  I  just  go  out  and  de¬ 
liver  the  goods.’’ 

He  sat  down.  No  one  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  eighteen-word  speech.  It 
explained  the  man. 

The  largest  personal  producer  in  New 
York  is  a  man  who  got  his  education 
through  experience.  He  is  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  polish.  He  would  not  be 
picked  out  as  a  great  salesman.  He 
has  no  earmarks  of  dominating  superi¬ 
ority;  and,  yet,  he  is  able  to  write  a 
Governor  of  a  State,  a  financier  of  top 
rank,  or  an  East  side  baker  with  equal 
ease. 

Another  large  producer  in  New  York 
has  the  most  remarkable  flow  of  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  even  been  heard  outside 
of  a  political  or  evangelical  conven¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  human  dynamo,  and  when 


once  he  reaches  a  man  he  carries  him 
along  with  a  rush  of  eloquence  that 
makes  the  prospect  capitulate  before 
he  leaves  his  office. 

Courteney  Barber 

One  of  the  most  unagent-looking 
agents  in  the  life  insurance  business 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  Is 
Courteney  Barber,  general  agent  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Barber  looks  more  like  a 
university  president  or  a  clergyman  of 
a  large  city  church  than  a  producer, 
and,  yet,  he  has  written  more  than  a 
million  a  year  on  several  occasions, 
and,  even  now,  when  he  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  large  general  agency 
on  his  shoulders,  he  does  not  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  produce  $700,000  of  personal 
business  in  a  year. 

So  here  we  have  a  quartette  of  agents 
with  strikingly  contrasting  personali¬ 
ties  and  all  making  good  in  the  great 
field  of  life  insurance,  the  common 
benefactor  of  humanity.  The  rough 
diamond,  who  wears  a  celluloid  collar, 
and  cannot  give  an  intelligent  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  work,  leads  his  company; 
the  man  who  started  humbly  in  the 
great  city  and  has  no  surface  polish 
achieves  a  remarkable  success  with 
people  in  all  walks  of  life;  the  six- 
cylinder  agent,  with  the  gift  of  ora¬ 
tory,  overcomes  all  obstacles;  and  the 
scholarly  agent  of  quiet  manner  pro¬ 
duces  $700,000  a  year  while  managing 
a  big  agency  at  the  same  time.  Back 
o1’  all  this  success  is  an  intangible  per¬ 
sonality  that  is  impossible  to  describe 
by  printer’s  ink.  In  the  slang  of  the 
day  it  can  be  called  “punch.” 

Psychology  of  Interviewing 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Barber,  however, 
there  is  a  definite  method  of  sales¬ 
manship  that  can  be  partly  explained, 
and  some  account  of  this  will  be  given. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Barber  realizes  as 
few  other  agents  and  general  agents 
do,  the  value  of  time.  He  also  under¬ 
stands  the  importance  of  mood  and  the 
vantage  point  of  attack.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  “he  has  Chicago 
trained,”  having  educated  business  men 
there  to  the  desirability  of  talking  in¬ 
surance  in  an  insurance  office.  He  does 
not,  nor  does  he  permit  one  of  his 
agents  to  make  haphazard  calls.  If  he 
wants  to  see  a  man  he  telephones  to 
him,  and  makes  an  appointment.  The 
agents  work  along  the  same  lines.  If 
possible,  this  meeting  is  to  take  place 
in  the  Equitable  Life’s  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  advantages  of  fixing  the 
place  of  meeting  in  the  company  office 
are  many.  The  main  point  is  one  of 
psychology.  It  is  explained  as  follows: 

When  a  person  goes  into  a  doctor’s 
office  he  does  so  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  him  about  his  physical  con¬ 
dition.  When  he  goes  to  the  store  it  is 
to  make  a  purchase.  When  he  goes  to 
church  it  is  to  listen  to  a  sermon  and 
to  pray.  So  when  a  man  calls  upon  an 
agent  his  mind  is  attuned  to  insurance. 
He  is  not  thinking  about  the  ball  game, 
his  wife’s  dressmaking  bills  or  Tiis  golf 
score.  Thus,  the  agent  commands  his 
attention  immediately  and  it  is  easy  to 
drive  home  arguments. 

A  cynical  agent  might  say  that  it  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  this  way,  but  how 
are  you  going  to  get  a  man  to  enter 
your  office  by  just  telephoning  him? 
The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Barber  does  it, 
and  that  his  callers  are  the  leading 
people  of  Chicago. 


Professionalizing  Agency  Work 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  does  not 
have  time  to  come  to  Mr.  Barber’s 
office,  or  there  are  other  reasons  which 
make  such  a  visit  inopportune,  Mr. 
Barber  arranges  the  meeting  in  the 
prospect’s  office.  The  same  psychology 
is  at  work  here,  too.  The  prospect 
knows  that  a  life  insurance  man  has 
called  to  see  him  about  life  insur¬ 
ance.  He  is  ready  to  hear  the  agent 
present  his  facts.  This  is  done  with 
simplicity  and  force. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Barber  for  his 
work  in  putting  life  insurance  on  such 
a  high  professional  basis  in  Chicago. 
His  methods  have  helped  the  entire 
business. 

Everyone  cannot  have  an  attractive 
personality,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
measuring  the  degrees  of  charm.  Ellen 
Terry  was  a  great  success  in  Bernard 
Shaw’s  “Captain  Brassbound’s  Conver¬ 
sion,”  while  Gertrude  Kingston,  with 
almost  as  much  experience  and  just  as 
able  technique,  has  not  been.  But  It 
will  be  invariably  found  that  back  of 
personality  is  a  system  and  a  force 
which  go  a  considerable  way  in  win¬ 
ning  success,  and  if  an  agent  has  not 
a  winning  manner  he  may  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  qualities  which  will  more 
than  offset  this.  Certainly,  many 
agents  who  are  not  of  “the  good  fellow 
lype,”  or  who  have  not  those  natural 
qualities  which  draw  other  men  toward 
them,  write  a  large  volume  of  life  in¬ 
surance. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  in  its  attempt  to  standardize 
salesmanship  discovers  the  hidden 
force  or  punch.  It  may  be  able  to  fer¬ 
ret  out  the  intangible  in  some  manner, 
and  present  an  analysis  which  will  be 
even  more  valuable  than  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  as  first  contemplated. 


DAY  AGENCY  KEEPS  UP  RECORD 

The  million  a  month  agency  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  in  Chicago  paid  for  over  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  new 
business  for  April.  Forty-one  agents 
qualified  as  delegates  to  field  club  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  August 
the  combined  production  of  forty-one 
delegates  for  the  year  ending  April  30th 
approximately  eight  millions.  They 
were:  C.  H.  Anderson,  Morris  Augustus, 
T.  W.  Bardach,  Henry  Barnet,  J.  W. 
Barnet,  E.  A.  Bennett,  J.  A.  Campbell, 
F.  B.  Caspari,  E.  B.  Cook,  C.  L.  Coyner, 
H.  A.  Deadman,  F.  H.  DeTray,  S.  H. 
Foreman,  H.  S.  Foster,  F.  G.  Gale,  G. 
W.  Gundaker,  R.  D.  Hammond,  Samuel 
Heifetz,  H.  T.  Hendrickson,  E.  A.  Herr¬ 
mann,  I.  B.  Jacobs,  C.  Joys,  Simon  Kell¬ 
ner,  O.  F.  Lengacher,  L.  J.  Longini,  T. 
T  McCormick,  J.  H.  Macdonald,  F.  H. 
Marienthal,  F.  A.  Martin,  W.  D.  Mid- 
dlesworth,  J.  F.  Mock,  J.  C.  Pompoco, 
David  Schnitzer,  A.  C.  Schwarm,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Steinfeld,  C.  A.  Stone,  J.  H. 
Theobald,  A.  L.  Thorsen,  Geo.  M.  Vas- 
tine,  C.  O.  Ward,  C.  H.  Wasson. 


ATHLETE  A  LIFE  MAN 

H.  C.  Mitinger  has  joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  department  of  the  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  and  has  taken  up  his  new 
duties.  Mr.  Mitinger  is  a  State  College 
man  and  was  a  member  of  the  Penn 
State  ball  team  for  three  seasons.  Later 
he  played  professionally  for  the  Scran¬ 
ton  team  in  the  New  York  State  League. 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

A“et»  .  2,455,653.33 

R*5*®™ .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,011.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


vRE.?.Ji,F0STER-  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst  Secrltarv 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst  Hcreta^r  7 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
I  4  1  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre- 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
63  1,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 

is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agt». 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


When  any  great  calamity 
Arnett  befalls  us,  human  nature 

on  the  immediately  searches  for 

Lusitania  the  source  of  blame.  In 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Lu¬ 
sitania,  the  appalling  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  greatly  reduced  if 
the  ship  had  carried  sufficient  life  pre¬ 
servers  for  all. 

We  cannot  blame  the  passengers, 
for  this  was  not  their  fault.  lffle  im¬ 
plicit  faith  they  had  reason  to  place 
in  so  staunch  a  vessel  would  also  fore¬ 
stall  any  question  or  suspicion  on  their 
part  as  to  inadequate  protection. 

Yet  the  same  calamity  which  befell 
the  Lusitania  will  doubtless  never 
happen  again  in  all  history. 

However,  others  more  certain  and 
sure  have  always  been,  and  will  for¬ 
ever  be,  happening  every  day  of  every 
week  of  year  till  the  end  of  time. 

Death,  even  when  expected,  forever 
comes  as  a  calamity.  Yet  just  as 
surely  as  the  second  of  time  ticks  off 
the  years,  there  is  snuffed  out  a  life 
with  every  second.  Your  time  may 
come  with  less  warning  than  the  tor¬ 
pedo  gave  the  Lusitania. 

But  all  the  passengers  on  the  Ship 
of  Life  if  they  snatch  them  in  time, 
may  provide  themselves  with  life  pre¬ 
servers.  No  excuse  is  theirs  for  in¬ 
adequate  supply.  When  they  deliber¬ 
ately  refuse  to  protect  and  be  pro¬ 
tected,  the  blame  iq  theirs  alone. 

Nor  is  there  any  guess  about  the 
protection  from  their  life  preservers. 
There  is  no  floundering  in  the  water, 
no  stunning  from  floating  wreckage, 
no  possibility  of  being  overlooked  by 
the  life  boat  bound  for  the  shore  of 
income  protection. 

Only  eight  million  used  policy  life 
preservers  in  the  United  States  for 
one  hundred  million  people,  exclusive 
of  fraternal  insurance  and  assessment 
certificates.  But  as  many  different 
policies  in  different  companies  are 
carried  by  a  large  number  of  these 
people,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to 
say  that  only  one  man  in  fifteen 
touches  the  life  preserver  held  out  to 
him,  preferring  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
vessel’s  safety. 

Present  this  thought  while  it  is 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  world.  If 
you  know  your  prospects  sufficiently 
that  you  feel  justified  in  enlarging  on 
the  details  of  both  shipwrecks,  do  so. 
Handled  wisely,  you  can  certainly  de¬ 
velop  desire  for  protection  in  your 
prospect.  Vividly  and  forcefully  hold 
before  him  the  thought  of  his  un¬ 
touched  life  preserver  and  his  need. — 
Eugene  (Arnett. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  know  of  some  man 
First  or  group  of  men — big  busi- 

Over  To  ness  or  big  professional 
Tackle  men — who  away  deep  in¬ 
side  of  you  you  just  don’t 
feel  confidence  enough  in  yourself  to 
tackle?  asks  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the 
Missouri  State  Life. 

Go  straight  and  tackle  that  very 
man  or  those  very  men! 

Don’t  let  another  day  pass  without 
your  doing  so! 

That  is  the  only  and  very  way  to 
force  out  of  you  that  feeling  of  timidity 
that  is  costing  you  big  money. 

Mind  is  the  master  of  matter. 

Your  body  and  all  your  faculties  are 
absolutely  subservient  to  your  mind. 

Your  mind  is  the  whole  thing,  as  to 
power.  It’s  the  ruler  or  the  slave  of 

our  body. 

Your  spirit,  your  will,  can  make  your 
physical  self  do  anything  within  the 
range  of  human  possibilities. 

Go  straight  to  and  tackle  the  very 
men  whom  your  weaker  self  shrinks 
from  talking  life  insurance  to!  Go  at 
them  with  all  the  confidence  in  the 
world  that  your  giant  mind-power,  giant 


will-power,  when  aroused  can  do  wnat 
you  want  it  to  do — can  accompiisii 
migniy  results. 

uo  this  and  meet  the  surprise  of 
your  lire  I — in  finding  how  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  some  seemingly  great  jobs  are 
when  you  get  right  at  them! 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  best  assets 
Tne  Reputation  of  any  business  insti- 
OT  a  tution  or  Dusiness 

House  man,  is  a  good  repu¬ 

tation  —  a  reputation 
lor  painstaking,  honest  service,  reliable 
representations  and  fair  treatment  of 
patrons. 

Using  this  as  a  text  R.  W.  Stevens, 
of  tne  Illinois  Life,  says: 

The  reputation  enjoyed  by  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  in  any  community 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  efficiency 
and  reputation  of  its  local  representa¬ 
tive  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  first 
importance  that  those  men  who  are 
commissioned  as  agents,  or  who  are 
authorized  to  represent  the  company  in 
any  capacity,  shall  be  of  such  charac¬ 
ter  and  caliber  as  will  win  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  the  company  which 
they  serve. 

If  the  local  agent  is  a  man  of  high 
type  and  character,  his  fellow  citizens 
have  confidence  in  him,  and,  regardless 
of  what  competing  agents  may  say,  they 
also  have  confidence  in  the  company 
which  he  represents,  because  they 
know  that  such  a  man,  well  informed 
on  the  business  of  life  insurance,  would 
not  represent  an  unworthy  company; 
and  they  are  disposed  to  rely  upon  his 
recommendations  and  judgment  in 
making  their  insurance  investments. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  comment  on  too 
many  purchasers  of  life  insurance  pol¬ 
icies  that  in  deciding  as  to  their  life 
insurance  investment  they  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  and  take  the  advice  of  men 
whose  advice  as  regards  any  other 
form  of  investment  they  would  nob 
even  listen  to — and  this,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  there  is  no  invest¬ 
ment  which  the  average  man  makes 
that  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  him 
and  his  estate  than  his  life  insurance 
policy. 

If  you  are  a  life  insurance  salesman 
of  the  right  sort,  and  it  is  because  we 
believe  you  are  that  your  contract  of 
agency  was  approved,  make  it  a  point 
when  meeting  competition  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  your  new  policyholders  against 
the  ravages  of  the  “twister”  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  serious  nature  and  the 
importance  of  the  life  insurance  in¬ 
vestment,  and  to  caution  them  against 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  unreliable, 
irresponsible  and  inefficient  agents. 

Good  character  and  reputation  are 
the  insurance  salesman’s  best  assets, 
and  those  agents  who  have  such  assets 
should  remind  prospects  and  policy- 
holders  of  them  just  as  a  bank  which 
can  show  a  good  statement  overlooks 
no  opportunity  of  calling  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  its  customers. 

*  *  * 

Warren  M.  Horner,  of  the 

Horner's  Provident  Life  &  Trust, 

Efficiency  Minneapolis,  has  designed 
Key  a  new  efficiency  idea  in 
the  shape  of  a  drawing  of 
a  key.  At  its  top  are  the  words:  Op¬ 


portunity,  alertness,  thoroughness,  en¬ 
terprise,  concentration,  and  continues 
as  follows: 

“You  can  make  changes  in  your  work 
that  will  add  to  your  efficiency  and 
increase  your  income. 

“In  getting  off  a  street  car  push  the 
button  and  then  walk  to  the  rear  plat¬ 
form  and  push  it  again  to  cinch  the 
car’s  stopping. 

“Most  men  only  push  the  button  once. 
Think  this  over.  Make  sure  in  each 
thing. 

“Be  thorough. 

“Most  men  leave  the  things  undone 
that  impress  the  other  fellow  the  most, 
or  only  do  half  enough  of  what  they  do. 

“Be  strong  on  the  return.  The  re¬ 
bounding  force  is  what  makes  you 
plough  through. 

“Enthusiasm  makes  you  arrive.” 

*  *  * 

Generally  speaking, 
Your  Company:  discussion  about  com- 
Its  Talking  pany  matters  is  off 
Points  the  subject,  as  the 

prospects’  need  and 
your  ability  to  supply  that  need  are  of 
more  vital  importance,  says  Eugene 
Arnett. 

But  the  occasion  sometimes  arises 
when  nothing  will  satisfy  the  prospect 
but  full  information  about  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  company,  and  no  wide 
awake  solicitor  can  afford  to  miss  even 
one  opportunity  through  lack  in  him¬ 
self. 

Insurance  companies  are  practically 
all  alike  in  their  policy  rates,  but  there 
is  always  a  difference  in  the  company 
itself  in  being  either  stock  or  mutual, 
participating  or  non-participating,  old 
or  new,  home  or  foreign.  Companies 
also  differ  in  their  policy  forms  offered 
from  time  to  time.  What  is  of  greater 
interest  and  importance  to  the  policy¬ 
holder  however  is  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  mortality  experience 
and  expense  of  home  office  maintenance 
with  the  result  of  consequent  larger  or 
smaller  dividends  for  the  policyholders. 

Valuable  information  for  such  a  can¬ 
vass  may  be  secured  in  an  abbreviated 
form  in  “Just  Pacts,”  which  is  author¬ 
ity  so  far  as  it  goes.  If  more  detailed 
information  is  desired,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Compendium  of  Official 
Life  Insurance  Reports. 

Acquaint  yourself  thoroughly  on  these 
points,  especially  about  your  own  com¬ 
pany  and  those  with  whom  your  compe¬ 
tition  is  keenest.  Ascertain  just  where 
your  company  is  superior  to  others  and 
make  that  your  principal  talking  point 
in  developing  desire. 

Clever  advertisers  have  learned  to 
take  a  single  superior  point  about  an 
article  they  are  advertising  and  make 
it  so  prominent,  so  distinctive,  so  ap¬ 
pealing  as  to  create  demand  which 
would  otherwise  never  exist. 

You  can  make  your  company’s  supe¬ 
riority  or  that  of  your  policy  form  so 
strong,  so  important,  so  essential  that 
your  prospect  will  feel  it  necessary  to 
his  well  being  and  that  of  his  friends. 

You  can  readily  see  how  important 
it  is  that  the  point  of  superiority  be 
an  honest  one,  as  it  will  forever  after 
be  his  reason  and  explanation  for 
action. 

There  is  one  danger  point  in  such  a 
canvass  if  used  too  often,  however, 
i.  e.,  the  tendency  to  overlook  the  need 
of  the  patient  in  administering  the 
medicine. 

*  *  * 

The  Western  States  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  California,  expects  to 
write  $6, 000, '000  of  paid-for  life  insur¬ 
ance  this  year. 


ACCURACY  “BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME” 

San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

GKOWTH  IN  ASSETS  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

J910 .  *426,085.00  1910 .  *2,629,020,00 

1911 .  485,915.57  1911 .  4,083,650.00 

J9J2 .  543,004.04  1912 .  4,715,584.00 

1913 .  607,788.11  1913 .  6,134,044.00 

Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  asrency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


IMTEGRITY 


ENTHUSIASM 


A  New  Interpretation  of  an  Old  Subject 
Given  by  Federal  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company 


Genuine  enthusiasm  is  a  ringing, 
smashing  punch  behind  your  selling  ar¬ 
guments  when  working  with  your  pros¬ 
pect.  Always  be  enthusiastic.  En¬ 
thusiasm  with  some  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  is  spasmodic — they  allow  it  to 
evaporate  too  quickly  after  securing  an 
application.  Perpetual  enthusiasm  is 
valuable.  It  is  the  glow,  the  health, 
the  radiation  that  the  salesmanship  of 
the  agent  indicates  in  his  words,  ac¬ 
tions,  expressions,  etc.  Enthusiasm 
begins  in  the  mind  but  depends  to  some 
degree  on  the  body  and  is  possible  only 
when  the  belief  in  your  company  and 
their  policies  and  the  determination  to 
sell  them  are  present.  Sunshine  break¬ 
ing  through  the  clouds  is  much  like  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  makes  those  within  its 
focus  work  more  sprightly,  smile  where 
they  have  frowned  and  become  am¬ 
bitious  to  achieve  greater  results.  En¬ 
thusiasm  is  a  contagion  of  optimism 
which  radiates  from  the  agent  who 
feels  that  optimism  and  who  passes 
that  optimism  on  to  the  prospect  to 
whom  he  talks. 

Get  that  enthusiasm  which  tingles 
all  the  way  from  the  back  of  your  neck 
to  your  finger  tips.  Always  feel  as 
though  you  have  just  stepped  out  of  a 
shower  bath  and  had  taken  a  brisk  rub 
down.  Be  alive  with  energy  and  feel 
no'  ill  toward  anyone.  Practice  along 
this  line  becomes  less  of  an  effort  as 
days  go  by  and  you  feel  that  you  are 
living  in  a  grand ‘old  world.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  is  the  result  of  the  care  you  give 
yourself,  the  manner  in  which  you  con¬ 
serve  your  energy  and  is  the  cause  of 
that  smashing  punch  which  you  use  in 
your  sales  arguments  and  which  will 
bring  the  signature  to  the  dotted  line. 

Just  as  enthusiasm  makes  the  great 
orator,  puts  the  vim  into  every  word  fie 
speaks,  makes  him  live  every  word,  so 
does  enthusiasm  in  the  Life  Insurance 
salesman  seem  to  put  life  into  whatever 
he  does  or  says.  Enthusiasm  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  force— a  definite  energy  that  car- 
res  thoughts  from  your  mind  and  drills 
them  into  the  minds  of  your  prospects. 
It  is  like  the  clear  tones  of  a  bell. 
There  are  no  muffled  notes  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  no  flaws.  It  is  the 
key  note  of  mind  and  body  in  tune,  and 
like  any  agreeable  thing  it  makes  others 
glad  to  hear  it  and  witness  it. — Federal 
Life  Insurance  Company. 


TO  PREPARE  NEW  MORTALITY 
TABLE 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

lished  in  1912,  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medi¬ 
cal  Directors  and  of  the  Actuarial  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  shows  distinctly  low¬ 
er  rates  of  mortality  than  does  the 
American  Table;  and  a  paper  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  reserves  on  the  basis 
of  the  Medico-Actuarial  table  are  gener¬ 
ally  higher  than  those  on  the  basis  of 
the  American  table  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  Moir  to  the  Actuarial  Society 
at  its  present  meeting.  This  word  of 
caution  is  not  needed  for  those  familiar 
with  Actuarial  science,  but  it  may  serve 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  others  a 
possible  misconception  regarding  the 
probable  results  of  the  work  now  under 
consideration.” 

Election  of  Officers 

The  actuaries  re-elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  President,  J.  M.  Craig; 
vice-presidents,  William  R.  Hutcheson 
and  Henry  Moir;  secretary,  Robert 
Henderson;  treasurer,  David  G.  Allsop; 
editor,  W.  M.  Strong.  The  Society 
elected  three  new  members  of  the 
Council.  They  are  B.  D.  Flynn,  Trav¬ 
elers;  David  E.  Kilgour,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  of  Toronto;  and  Herbert  B. 
Dow,  New  England  Mutual  Life. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  read 
were  “The  Income  Tax  on  Annuities,” 
by  John  S.  Thompson,  Mutual  Life; 
and  “The  Valuation  of  the  Death  Bene- 
fii  Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  of  New  York,”  by  Edward  Olifiers. 


May  28,  1916. 
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ZEPPELIN  INSURANCE 


Inaugurated  by  Several  British  News¬ 
papers — Difficulties  of  Operators 
Explained 


The  insurance  against  Zeppelins  in¬ 
augurated  in  London  by  several  news¬ 
papers  has  doubtless  fulfilled  its  ob¬ 
ject  by  increasing  their  circulations, 
but  in  the  case  of  journals  which  carry 
out  the  whole  transaction  themselves, 
without  the  assistance  of  insurance 
companies,  this  advantage  has  been  al¬ 
most  offset  by  the  extra  staff  required 
to  look  after  this  section  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  continual  trouble  with 
the  insured,  says  a  British  exchange, 
The  Record.  Those  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  offer  (says  a  contributor 
versed  in  the  by-paths  of  insurance) 
belong  almost  invariably  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes.  The  material  of  the 
coupon  which  has  to  be  filled  in  is, 
generally,  ordinary  newspaper,  which 
does  not  “hold”  ink  unless  it  has  been 
previously  warmed,  a  precaution  that 
few  take.  As  a  result,  the  writing  on 
a  vast  number  of  coupons  is  an  indis¬ 
tinguishable  blur.  Each  person  sign¬ 
ing  a  coupon  is  entitled  to  a  receipt. 
Those  coupons  on  which  the  name  and 
address  are  sufficiently  plain  are  ac¬ 
knowledged;  the  others  are  marked 
“Queries,”  and  are  put  aside  to  be 
dealt  with  by  those  of  the  extra  hands 
who,  from  long  experience  of  difficult 
writing,  are  considered  experts  at  such 
work.  Magnifying  glasses,  directories, 
local  gazetteers,  are  all  brought  into 
use.  The  names  of  towns  from  which 
the  extra  staff  came,  and  of  other  places 
with  which  they  are  acquainted  are 
marked  up  on  a  list,  and  the  call  is 
often  heard:  “Blackpool — Jones,  do  you 
know  this  address?  Lowestoft— Smith, 
can  you  make  anything  out  of  this 
coupon?” 

Many  coupons  cannot  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  the  insured  often  write  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  omission.  Very  often 
these  reproachful  letters — whilst  their 
general  tenor  can  be  gathered — leave 
the  most  important  part,  the  address, 
equally  vague.  Some  do  not  even 
trouble  to  put  down  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  “You  have  my  address  on  the 

coupon  I  signed,”  writes  Mrs.  - , 

“why  have  you  not  acknowledged  it?” 
The  locating  of  the  “shaky” 'coupons  is 
largely  guesswork,  and  when  a  claim 
comes  in,  and  some  people  have  put  in 
claims  merely  because  a  Zeppelin  has 
passed  over  their  town,  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  work  is  necessary 
before  the  right  coupon  is  found.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this  there  are  abusive  letters 
to  be  dealt  with,  many  of  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  cannot  be  clearly  read,  and 
tte  vague  threats  that  pour  down  on 
those  doomed  to  deal  with  this  part  of 
the  work  pass  unheeded. 


MARYLAND’S  APPOINTMENT 

The  Maryland  Life  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  S.  L.  Miller  &  Son  of 
Columbia  as  general  agents  for  their 
Company  in  South  Carolina.  S.  L.  Mil¬ 
ler  has  been  in  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  in 
South  Carolina  for  about  twenty-five 
years.  Later,  his  agency  represented 
that  Company  in  North  Carolina.  After 
some  time  he  moved  to  Columbia  and 
became  general  agent  for  the  'American 
National  Life  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  When 
this  company  consolidated  with  the 
South  Atlantic  Life,  he  became  State 
agent  for  the  Reliance  Life. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  MEETINGS 

The  $100,000  Club  of  the  New  York 
Life  will  be  held  at  Cedar  Point,  near 
Sandusky,  O.,  for  Eastern  members; 
and  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  for 
Western  members.  The  $200,000  Club 
will  hold  its  convention  in  Glenwood 
Springs. 

The  Detroit  .  Life  increased  its  re¬ 
serves  $21,626;  its  insurance  in  force 
$354,422;  its  new  paid-for  business 
$138,500,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1915. 


TRAVELERS  RATES  REDUCED 


The  new  reduced  rates  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  went  into  effect  on  May  17.  On 
uniform  premium  contracts  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  more  usual  forms  for 
$1,000  insurance  are  as  follows  for  the 
ages  given: 
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PHOENIX  MUTUAL  CONVENTION 


About  175  Delegates  Attend  Niagara 
Falls  Meeting — Annual  Banquet 
Held  at  Clifton  Hotel 


Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Canada,  May  26. — 
Managers  and  field  men  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  opened  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  Monday  in  Clifton  Hotel, 
about  175  delegates  being  in  attend¬ 
ance,  including  President  J.  A.  Hol¬ 
combe,  Vice-President  A.  A.  Welch, 
Assistant  Secretary  O.  M.  Thurman 
and  other  officers  of  the  Company. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  at  10  o’clock  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  meeting  was  given  over  entirely 
to  preparation  of  reports  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  business  conditions  through 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Phoenix 
Mutual.  Another  similar  session  was 
held  Tuesday  morning.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  delegates  took  the  gorge  route 
trip.  Two  meetings  were  held  Wednes¬ 
day  and  another  will  be  held  Thursday 
morning  when  officers  will  be  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  organization  was  held  to¬ 
night  in  Clifton  Hotel. 


WORLD’S  CONGRESS  SPEAKERS 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York;  Charles  C.  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Internation¬ 
al  Exposition;  the  Hon.  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  governor  of  California;  the 
Hon.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Gillett, 
governor  of  California  during  the  re¬ 
construction  period  following  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  1906,  have  accepted  places  on 
the  program  of  the  first  day  of  the 
World’s  Insurance  Congress,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  Commissioner 
W.  L.  Hathaway. 


The  State  Life  of  Indianapolis  has 
issued  policies  on  nearly  600  Canadian 
volunteer  soldiers. 


The  West  Coast  Life  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  re-insured  its  business  in  the 
West  Coast-San  Francisco  Life. 


No  doubt,  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  can  be  measured  by 
perseverance. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


PLAYING  A  MAN'S  PART 

What  spectacle  is  more  grand,  more 
inspiring,  and  more  stimulating  thai» 
that  of  a  great,  big  man — not  neces¬ 
sarily  big  in  stature — who  firmly, 
and  squarely  steps  forward  to  meet  and 
unfalteringly  performs  the  duties  of  his 
occupation?  How  much  better  does  he 
look — this  man  who  plays  a  man’s  part 
in  a  manly  way — how  much  greater 
respect  do  we  have  for  him  than  for 
the  man  who  tries  to  shirk  as  many 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  he  can 
and  aims  to  get  along  with  doing  as 
little  as  possible.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  in  our  esteem  is  hardly 
measurable.  The  world  sees  in  the 


nsurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

—  >  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


one,  a  man  success-ward  bound;  in 
the  other,  a  man  who  cannot  hope  to 
rise  above  mediocrity,  so  long  as  he 
maintains  his  attitude,  says  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Life  of  Washington. 

This  business  of  life  insurance  is 
essentially  a  man’s  business.  It  offers 
little  that  is  of  promise  to  maudlins, 
weaklings,  and  all  who  are  not  ready, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  take  and  play 
the  part  of  a  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  nowhere  else  will  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  play  a  man’s  part, 
find  greater  opportunity  and  scope  for 
the  expression  of  his  abilities  and  more 
justly  compensatory  rewards  for  his 
efforts. 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets . . .  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.4  8 

Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  tbe  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


INSURANCE  COMRi 

or  eosTON  Massachusetts 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million, 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 
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THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley, 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2497  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  ABROAD 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  British 
companies  are  being  held.  The  fire 
underwriting  returns,  received  from 
London,  are  of  unusual  interest  in  view 
of  the  war.  The  premium  incomes 
of  the  leading  tariff  companies  fell  off 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  1914  premium 
income  being  £26,241,538. 

Losses  increased  from  £13,601,444 
to  £14,931,481,  representing  56.9  per 
cent,  of  the  premium.  Expenses  and 
commissions  increased  from  £9,704,- 
700  to  £9,810,256.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  expenses  and  losses  absorbed 
about  9414  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 
From  all  parts  of  the  globe  come 
pessimistic  fire  insurance  figures. 
The  business  is  undoubtedly  passing 
through  a  crucial  period,  -which  goes 
to  make  the  agency  of  a  strong  com¬ 
pany  a  greater  asset  than  ever  before. 


A  HIGH’  STANDARD  OF  ETHICS 
An  interesting  correspondence  has 
been  published  between  I.  J.  Cahn, 
manager  of  the  Ordinary  Department 
of  the  Metropolitan,  and  officers  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life.  Mr.  Cahn  heard 
that  a  Pacific  Mutual  policyholder  in¬ 
tended  to  lapse  his  Pacific  Mutual 
policy  and  take  out  a  policy  in  the 
Metropolitan.  The  Metropolitan  re¬ 
fused  to  take  action  on  the  application, 
and  when  the  policyholder  was  told 
this  he  did  not  like  it.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Cahn  wrote  to  the  Pacific 
Mutual,  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  letter  being  as  follows: 

“The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  save  your  policy 
and  we  will  take  no  further  action  un¬ 
til  we  hear  from  you  either  that  you 
have  succeeded  in  saving  your  policy 
or  that  it  cannot  he  done.” 

The  Pacific  Mutual  wrote  saying  that 
this  was  the  first  time  in  its  experience 
that  such  a  letter  had  been  received. 

The  Company  expressed  itself  as  be¬ 
ing  delighted  by  such  fairness  and 
magnanimity,  which  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  life 
insurance.  The  Metropolitan  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  assured,  part  of 
which  is  reproduced  herewith: 

That  a  policyholder  in  another  company  has 
the  unquestioned  right  to  discontinue  such  a 
policy  and  apply  to  another  is  not  debatable. 
His  right  is  unquestioned.  However,  a  self- 


resoecting  insurance  company  may  impose  upon 
its  agents  such  regulations  and  instructions 
as  will  prevent  them  from  persuading  a  policy¬ 
holder  to  discontinue  his  insurance  in  another 
company,  or  from  presenting  its  contracts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  dissatisfaction 
in  the  mind  of  such  policyholder  with  respect 
to  the  insurance  he  holds  in  another  reputable 
company,  ft  is  true  that  the  Metropolitan  is 
a  larger  company  than  the  one  in  which  you 
want  to  surrender  a  policy,  but  nevertheless 
that  other  company  is  a  good  one,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  this  statement  by 
the  subscriber  he  may  tell  you  that  (or  years 
he  has  carried  a  policy  of  $10,000  in  that 
company. 

This  is  certainly  an  unusual  case,  and 
life  men  will  agree  with  President 
Cochran,  of  the  Pacific  Mutual,  whose 
comment  was  as  follows:  “When  all 
companies  adopt  this  high  standard  of 
ethics  the  great  business  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  will  be  far  in  the  lead  over  any 
other  business  toward  the  goal  of 
human  conduct — the  Golden  Rule.” 


INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 


John  Mitchell  Will  Head  It— Lynch, 
Rogers,  Lyon  and  Wiard  Other 
Members 


Albany,  May  24. — Gov.  Whitman  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  members  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission,  which  su¬ 
persedes  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission  and  the  State  Labor  De¬ 
partment: 

John  Mitchell,  Mount  Vernon,  chair¬ 
man;  James  M.  Lynch,  Syracuse;  Wil¬ 
liam  H,  H.  Rogers,  Rochester;  Edward 
P.  Lyon,  Brooklyn;  Louis  Wiard, 
Batavia. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  the  only  member  of 
the  former  compensation  commission 
to  be  retained.  Robert  F.  Dowling, 
chairman  of  the  old  commission,  Dr. 
Thomas  Darlington  and  Howard  T.  Mo¬ 
sher  were  legislated  out  of  their  $10,- 
000  jobs  by  the  consolidation  bill. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  at  present  a  member  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  formerly  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  He 
was  named  to  represent  the  Progres¬ 
sive  party  on  the  Board.  Lynch,  the 
present  Labor  Commissioner  and  form¬ 
er  president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphic  Union,  is  a  Democrat.  His 
salary  as  Labor  Commissioner  was  $8,- 
000,  with  $2,000  a  year  for  expenses. 

The  other  three  members  are  Repub¬ 
licans.  Rogers  is  president  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  company,  and  also  a  former 
president  of  the  Rochester  Industrial 
Exposition  Association.  Wiard  also  is 
a  manufacturer.  He  is  a  former  mayor 
of  Batavia;  Lyon  is  an  attorney.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
and  is  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


QUAKER  HONESTY 

The  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  responsible  for  this  story: 

The  following  letter  from  Special 
Agent  to  Home  Office  refers  to  a  case 
which  may  be  conservatively  classed  as 
"somewhat”  exceptional. 

“Enclosed  please  find  check  drawn  by 
the  assured  to  the  order  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  fourteen  dollars. 

“This  assured  was  covered  by  Com¬ 
pany  Policy  iNo.  5951931  and  a  small 
fire  occurerd  in  his  premises  in  Febru¬ 
ary  last. 

“One  of  the  items  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  time  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  loss  was  the  painting  of  a  room 
and  hall. 

“The  loss  was  settled  for  255.00,  and 
after  draft  was  sent  to  him  .he  decided 
that  as  prior  to  the  fire  he  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  re-decorate  the  entire  interior  of 
the  house,  the  smoke  damage  done  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  should  not  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  Company.  He, 
therefore,  returned  the  above  amount.” 


ABANDONS  SERVICE  BUREAU 

(The  Service  Bureau  of  the  Health 
and  Accident  Underwriters’  Conference 
has  been  abandoned  because  of  lack  of 
support.  F.  L.  Sward  was  manager. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


CHANNING  WEBSTER  BRANDON 


Charming  Webster  Brandon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbus  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  is  an  interesting  fig¬ 
ure  in  life  insurance  in  the  Middle 
West,  being  a  man  of  considerable 
imagination  and  unusually  firm  when 
he  once  takes  a  stand.  Some  of  his 
achievements  and  policies  which  have 
attracted  attention  are  these:  The 
Columbus  Mutual  kept  within  its  ex¬ 
pense  loading  during  its  early  years. 
The  managerial  expenses  were  cut  in 
two  by  charging  one-half  of  all  salaries 
to  the  accident  and  health  department. 
The  Company  gives  policyholders  a 
guaranteed  premium  reduction.  It  also 
gives  the  double  indemnity  and  total 
disability  benefits,-  and  these  provi¬ 
sions  are  contained  in  its  regular  life 
policies.  The  Company  does  not  em¬ 
ploy  general  agents.  Every  agent  deals 
directly  with  the  home  office.  No  ex¬ 
clusive  territory  is  specified  in  the 
agency  contract.  Every  agent  can 
solicit  insurance  and  appoint  other 
agents  in  the  three  States  where  the 
Company  does  business — Ohio,  West 
Virginia  and  Michigan.  The  Company 
pays  no  extras,  no  'office  rents  and  no 
office  expenses  except  those  of  the 
home  office.  The  stock  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  placed  with  physicians,  law¬ 
yers,  bankers,  representative  farmers, 
business  men  and  agents.  The  total 
capital  is  only  $125,900. 

Mr.  Brandon  has  been  identified  with 
insurance  for  a  third  of  a  century.  He 
was  a  large  producer  as  an  agent  and 
as  a  general  agent.  During  his  field 
experience  he  conceived  ideas  that  an 
insurance  company  should  be  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  in  building  up  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Mutual  he  had  this  idea  upper¬ 
most.  The  Company  recently  purchased 
a  large  residence  at  Broad  and  Elev¬ 
enth  streets,  Columbus,  and  turned  it 
into  a  home  office  building.  The  Com¬ 
pany  is  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
has  about  $>6,000  insurance  in  force. 


W.  O.  H.  Dodge,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Mutual  Life  in  Montreal;  Andrew 
MoPhail,  referee  of  the  Company  in 
Montreal,  and  his  son  Jeffrey,  are  in 
the  same  regiment  fighting  for  the 
Allies  in  Northern  France.  Colonel 
Dodge  has  written  same  letters  to 
friends  in  New  York,  telling  of  thrill¬ 
ing  experiences,  particularly  in  en¬ 
countering  poisonous  gases.  He  says 
that  the  Germans  squirt  the  gas  out 
of  their  trenches  or  from  pipes;  that 
the  fumes  sicken  the  soldiers  and  make 
them  reel  about,  after  which  machine 
guns  mow  them  down.  Colonel  Dodge 
says  he  has  seen  many  of  his  comrades 
shot  down,  and  no  one  can  over-empha- 
size  the  horrors  of  war. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Plamondon’s  body  and 

that  of  his  wife,  arrived  on  the  -Ameri¬ 
can  liner  New  York  on  Monday.  Both 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Lusitania  trag¬ 
edy.  Mr.  Plamondon  was  president  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Casualty 
Association  of  Chicago.  The  bodies  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plamondon  had  been 
placed  in  coffins  inclosed  in  one  big 
case,  which  was  received  at  the  pier 
by  Charles  A.  Plamondon,  their  son, 
who  was  accompanied  from  Chicago  by 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  famous  sur¬ 
geon,  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Plamondons.  The  son  was  overcome 
when  the  stevedores  took  the  case  to 
the  pier  and  he  had  to  leave  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  shipping  the  bodies  of 
his  parents  to  Chicago  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Murphy. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  G.  Martin,  superintendent  of 
the  liability  department  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  A.  &  I.  Co.,  who  has  been  made' 
a  member  of  John  Paulding  Meade  & 
Co.,  Boston,  has  had  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  liability  and  compensation 
underwriting. 


NEW  DISABILITY  POLICY 


Standard  Life  Increases  Principal  Sum 
50  Per  Cent,  at  Second  Yeai — 
Double  Weekly  Indemnity 


The  Standard  Life  of  Pittsburgh  is 
issuing  a  “Second  Year  Increase  Disa¬ 
bility  Policy.”  Commencing  with  the 
second  year  the  principal  sum  is  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent,  and  the  accident 
weekly  indemnity  is  doubled. 


THREE  NEW  STATE  AGENTS 

C.  H.  Boyer,  manager  of  the  casu¬ 
alty  department  of  the  National  Life, 
U  S.  A.,  announces  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  monthly  payment 
department:  M.  L.  Graves,  State 

agent  for  California;  J.  H.  Johnson, 
State  agent  for  Oregon;  W.  H.  Perry, 
general  agent,  Indianapolis;  F.  A. 
Haulk,  general  agent,  Canton,  Ohio; 
Ed.  C.  Leisinger,  general  agent,  Den¬ 
ver;  Fred  Velasco,  general  agent,  La 
Junta,  Colo.;  W.  J.  Matthews,  State 
agent  for  Montana;  R.  G.  Boyer,  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  Elgin,  Ill.;  J.  M.  Baily,  gen 
eral  agent,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Colonel  Frank  K.  Patterson,  for 

more  than  thirty-one  years  an  active 
figure  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
field,  has  resigned  as  special  agent  of 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company.  His 
successor  is  Christian  Moller,  for  many 
years  chief  examiner  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Royal. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  F.  Lo/w,  manager  of  the 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  in  New 
Orleans,  has  been  elected  president  of 
of  the  Southeastern  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation.  F.  C.  Buswell,  of  the  Home, 
is  vice-president. 


NEW  TRUCK  FOR  WHEELING 

Wheeling  has  received  a  new  automo¬ 
bile  aerial  truck  which  cost  $9,000.  It 
has  a  number  of  new  features,  includ¬ 
ing  a  turntable  to  turn  ladders.  With 
it  a  ladder  can  be  raised  in  four  sec¬ 
onds.  It  will  displace  an  old  hook  and 
ladder  truck. 


SUBWAY  BOND  PLACED 

The  Seventh  avenue,  New  York,  sub¬ 
way  extension  contract  bond  was  re¬ 
cently  placed  in  the  Brooklyn  branen 
of  the  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guar¬ 
antee.  The  bond  called  for  $200,000 
on  a  contract  price  of  $1,937,509. 


May  28,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 
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SUBURBAN  AGENTS  TO  MEET 


COMMISSION  QUESTION  UP  AGAIN 

Tarrytown  Rates  Will  Also  be  Dis¬ 
cussed  at  Gathering  in  That 
City  Next  Week 

The  Fire  Insurance  Agents’  Pro¬ 
tects  e  Association,  organized  to  meet 
conditions  in  the  suburban  field,  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  Tarrytown  next  week, 
lhe  association  has  450  members.  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  association  was 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  flat  25  per 
cent,  commission  on  business  in  the 
suburban  territory.  The  association 
was  formed  in  October,  1914.  W.  P 
Blackman,  of  New  Rochelle,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Two  questions 
that  will  come  up  at  the  meeting  are 
commissions  and  the  re-rating  of  Tarry- 
town  by  the  Suburban  Exchange. 

Agent’s  Viewpoint 

Commenting  upon  the  suburban  sit¬ 
uation  a  member  of  the  agents'  associa¬ 
tion  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
this  week:  “County  boards  were  formed 
co-incident  with  the  Suburban  Ex¬ 
change  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  ruling  commission  to  agents  was 
25  per  cent.,  although  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  associated  action,  for  the 
companies  had  no  agreement  regard¬ 
ing  commissions.  An  agreement  was 
drawn  up  by  the  companies  later  and 
signed  by  all  the  agents  in  which  the 
companies  held  out  the  promise  that  in 
consideration  of  making  the  agents’ 
commissions  2t T  per  cent.,  all  brokerage 
business  accepted  by  them  in  the  future 
would  be  written  through  the  local 
agents  at  a  10  per  cent,  overwriting 
commission.  All  agents  appointed 
would  be  properly  qualified  under  the 
rules  of  the  local  boards  which  required 
each  agent  to  have  a  regularly  equipped 
office  in  the  place  where  he  writes 
business,  and  that  his  principal  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  that  of  a  local  agent 
and  not  a  broker.  He  would  also  be 
required  to  join  the  local  board  which 
should  first  pass  upon  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
executive  committee  in  case  of  injus¬ 
tice. 

“The  agents  were  all  required  to  sign 
this  agreement  and  the  companies  be¬ 
came  a  party  thereto,  binding  them 
selves  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

“However,  many  brokers,  men  in 
brokers’  offices  and  others  who  were 
not  properly  qualified  under  the  rules, 
were  appointed  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  local  boards.  Head  suburban 
agencies  were  authorized  by  some  of 
the  companies  to  do  business  in  the 
suburban  field  over  the  heads  of  the 
local  agents.  A  few  months  ago  brok¬ 
erage  commissions  were  increased  from 
10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  cutting 
down  the  agents’  overwriting  commis¬ 
sion  from  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent., 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  agents. 

A  New  Agreement 
"A  new  agreement  was  then  formu¬ 
lated  which  the  agents  were  required 
to  sign,  including  the  increased  broker¬ 
age  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 

“As  the  local  board  appeared  to  be 
wielding  no  influence,  is  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  form  an  independent  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  agents  and  also  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  companies  and  the  agents.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  formation  in 
October,  1914,  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Agents’  Protective  Association. 

“The  stand  of  the  agents  and  of  the 
association  is  that  the  present  compen¬ 
sation  is  inadequate  in  comparison 
with  the  commissions  paid  to  fire  in¬ 
surance  agents  in  other  places  such  as 
in  Boston  where  suburban  agents,  Class 
A,  receive  20  and  25  per  cent.,  and  in 
nine  New  Jersey  counties  where  they 
receive  20  and  25  per  cent.  In  Buf- 


Ffalo  the  suburban  agents  are  paid  15, 
i  25  and  3D  per  cent,  with  5  per  cent, 
contingent.  The  New  York  suburban 
agents  pay  15  per  cent,  brokerage  and 
receive  only  a  20  per  cent,  flat  com¬ 
mission  with  a  5  per  cent  contingent 
on  the  net  profits. 

Because  they  are  still  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  higher  commissions,  the  agents  did 
not  want  to  enter  into  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  until  this  question  was  settled, 
fearing  that  it  would  prevent  the  same. 
The  association  sent  out  statements 
last  month  telling  agents  that  their 
sign  ng  would  not  interfere  and  that 
it  would  secure  for  them  a  5  per  cent, 
contingent  computed  from  July  1,  1914, 
if  signed  before  May  15.  Most  of  the 
agents  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
and  have  been  approved  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Exchange,  who 
have  requested  the  companies  to  pay 
the  contingent. 

“In  a  letter  read  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Exchange  on  April  22,  the 
association  asked  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Exchange  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  one  from  the  association  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  regarding  commissions.  The 
letter  was  laid  on  the  table  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  a  reply  is  expected  at  the 
meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held 
in  Tarrytown  next  week.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  companies  have  taken  the 
matter  up  and  have  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate.” 

Tarrytown  Situation 

Another  matter  which  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  at  Tarry¬ 
town  will  be  the  local  conditions  in 
that  village.  Schedule  rates  have  been 
applied  to  the  village  and  agents  say 
that  they  have  proven  a  hardship  be¬ 
cause  of  outside  competition  and  other 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  requested  the  Exchange  to 
apply  schedule  rates  to  the  whole 
county  in  the  future  instead  of  one 
location. 

The  local  agents  are  opposed  to  the 
present  rating.  Previous  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  schedule,  Tarrytown  was 
one  of  the  lowest  rated  towns  in  the 
State. 

A  frame  building  occupied  as  a  dry 
goods  store  with  a  dentist’s  office  and 
living  rooms  above,  is  rated  by  the 
Exchange  at  1.08,  contents  1.53  and 
household  furniture  1.25,  while  the 
Schall  Hotel,  a  brick  building  on  the 
corner  of  the  same  street  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  exposure,  is  rated  at  2.72,  contents 
3.10  and  furniture  2.93,  agents  say. 
The  frame  building  has  had  two  fires  in 
the  past  three  years,  whereas  the 
brick  building  has  had  no  fires  at  all. 
The  mutual  and  co-operative  companies 
not  bound  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Exchange  are  able  to  underbid  the 
rates  of  the  stock  companies  on  every 
class  of  risk,,  so  that  the  agents  of  old 
line  companies  have  lost  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  their  business. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Exchange 
is  re-rating  Tarrytown  and  the  agents 
are  hoping  for  immediate  relief  from 
this  source. 

Comment  by  Member  of  Exchange 

Commenting  on  the  situation  at  Tar¬ 
rytown  a  member  of  the  Suburban  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange  said  this  week: 

“On  the  question  of  re-rating  Tarry¬ 
town  the  Exchange  joined  with  other 
rating  associations  of  the  State  in  the 
adoption  of  a  mercantile  schedule  that 
would  comply  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Insurance  Department  in 
the  adoption  of  a  mercantile  schedule 
for  use  throughout  the  State.  The  re¬ 
rat  ;ng  of  mercantile  properties  under 
this  schedule  is  designed  to  prevent 
any  discrimination  between  risks,  and 
replaces  in  a  large  measure  the  judg¬ 
ment  rates  which  were  formerly  in 
effect.  It  is  impractical  for  the  Ex¬ 
change  to  employ  a  sufficient  number 
of  inspectors  to  rate  an  entire  county 
at  once,  but  the  re-rating  is  being  done 
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When 
Agents 
provide  pa¬ 
trons  with  pol- 
icies  of  a  Comp- 
any  which  has  pro¬ 
ven  its  £ood  name  its  . 
first  consideration,  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  . 
of  responsibility  intrusted  to 
them  by  an  assured.  Such  „ 

Company  must  have  a  clear  record 
for  paying:  both  routine  losses  and 
conflagration  claims.  Must  have  am¬ 
ple  capital,  resources,  reserves— a  proper 
r  distribution  of  liability.  Officials  who  are 
,  capable— strong- directorate.  Past  perform-1, 
r  ances,  not  future  promises,  constitute  its  appeal 
for  public  favor.  Equitable  alwa vs,  yet  loyal  to 
r  its  own  interests  in  behalf  of  its  seif-respect.  ‘  These 
,  are  Qualities  which  apply  to  the  National  Union  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  to  its  service  and  facilities — nat- 
r  tonally  renowned,  you  are,  no  doubt,  already  familiar.  It  - 
represents  the  sum  total  of  fire  insurance  desirabiiitv.  When 
'  po°TUrrTncte  NATI0NAL  UNION  policies  you  sell  PARAMOUNT  i 
rULicifcS  and  m  protecting’  your  patrons  you  protect  yourself. 
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PARAMOUNT  POLICIES 
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GOODS  IN  TRANSIT 


Steamship  Companies  Agree  to  Discon¬ 
tinue  Practices  Complained  of 
By  Department 


PASSES  $20,000,000  MARK 


Caledonian  Increased  Assets  $600,000 
During  1914,  Despite  Business 
Depression  and  War 


Complaint  was  recently  made  to  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  of  the 
practice  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  of 
issuing  policies  to  their  passengers 
covering  goods,  not  only  while  in  tran¬ 
sit,  but  for  a  definite  period  irrespective 
of  where  the  goods  might  be.  After  a 
number  of  conferences  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Company,  the  practice 
was  discontinued,  not  only  by  that  Com¬ 
pany  but  by  others,  and  an  ampnded 
policy  adopted  which  gives  coverage 
only  while  the  goods  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  carrier  insuring  com¬ 
pany  or  some  other  company  which 
continues  as  a  carrier  of  the  insurer. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Caledonian, 
according  to  a  letter  received  in  New 
York  from  the  home  office  this  week, 
shows  an  increase  of  assets  during 
1914  of  $800,000.  The  total  assets  are 
now  $20,510,000. 

The  net  premiums  in  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  division  for  1914  were  $2,250,000. 

BALTIMORE  INJUNCTION  SUIT 

The  attempt  of  a  Baltimore  broker 
to  enjoin  the  Baltimore  board  from 
expelling  him  for  violation  of  rules  is 
attracting  attention  among  under¬ 
writers.  He  charges  that  the  board  Is 
is  a  trust.  E.  R.  Hardy  and  other  in¬ 
surance  men  have  testified  in  the  case. 


as  rapidly  as  possible.  Most  of  the 
complaints  regarding  the  new  mercan¬ 
tile  rates  in  Tarrytown  are  due  to 
frame  ranges  there,  to  structural  de¬ 
fects  and  housekeeping  conditions.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  mutuals 
are  using  assessment  policies.” 


CHANGE  IN  GOERKE  LINE 

It  is  reported  that  the  line  of  the 
Goerke  Co.,  dry  goods,  Newark,  has 
been  secured  by  the  T.  W.  Griffith  Co., 
Newark.  It  was  controlled  for  some 
years  by  Tanenbaum,  of  New  York. 


Victor  C.  Roth,  secretary  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  New  Haven,  is  visiting  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 


A  reputable,  well  established  and  equipped  General 

Agency  desires  additional  underwriting  facilities  for 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Address  “GENERAL  AGENCY  ” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  New  York  City 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


NO  PLAN  FOR _ WRITINGS  YET 

ACTUARIAL  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Situation  Complicated  By  Demands  of 
Individual  States  for  Classified 
Experience 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports 
read  at  the  National  Board’s  annual 
meeting  this  week  was  the  report  of 
the  Actuarial  Bureau  Committee,  or 
which  E.  G.  Richards  is  chairman.  In 
discussing  writings  the  Actuarial  Bu¬ 
reau  Committee  reported  to  the  annual 

meeting:  , _ , 

“Doubtless  our  members,  or  at  least 
some,  will  wonder  why  plans  for  the 
reporting  of  writings  have  not  been 
perfected  and  promulgated. 

“The  work  involved  in  the  launching 
ol  so  great  an  undertaking  as  the  Actu¬ 
arial  Bureau  is  not  readily  comprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  casual  observer.  The  field 
was  new  and  the  education  of  a  staff 
for  carrying  on  the  work  has  been  but 
a  moderate  share  of  the  pioneering 
necessary. 

“Very  early  it  became  evident  that 
the  first  year  would  he  needed  for 
bringing  the  operations  of  the  loss  de¬ 
partment  into  proper  method  and  order, 
leaving  little  or  no  opportunity  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  question  of  writings.  Neither 
the  office  staff  nor  your  committee 
could  wisely  attempt  further  labors  for 
the  present,  while  we  felt  quite  confi¬ 
dent  that  a  year’s  practice  by  the  com¬ 
panies’  employes  in  the  use  of  the  new 
classification  would  insure  better  work 
after  January  1,  1916,  whatever  plan 
for  reporting  writings  to  the  Bureau 
might  then  be  found  necessary. 

“Upon  the  appointment  of  the  new 
committee  to  succeed  the  committee 
whose  term  now  expires,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  part  of  the  classification  work 
as  to  ‘how  and  when’  may  be  solved 
speedily  and  satisfactorily. 

“The  demand  from  individual  States 
for  separate  classification  of  State  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  ceased;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  such  classification,  each  in  dif¬ 
ferent  form  from  the  National  Board 
standard,  is  now  a  statutory  require¬ 
ment  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  with  the  possibility  that  re¬ 
cently  enacted  laws  in  one  or  more 
other  States  may  be  similarly  con¬ 
strued. 

The  Missouri  Code 

“The  most  drastic  of  these  laws  is 
that  contained  in  the  Insurance  Code 
recently  enacted  by  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri — by  which  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  is  empowered  to  call  for  the 
classified  experience  of  each  company 
in  every  State,  and  may  require  the 
Rating  or  Actuarial  Bureau  at  St.  Louis 
to  compile  such  experience,  class  by 
class,  for  his  use. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  of 
standardizing  and  combining  statisti¬ 
cal  records  of  all  fire  losses  and  insur¬ 
ance  writings  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  National  Board  has  under¬ 
taken,  was  not  commenced  until  a 


unanimous  pledge  to  support  that  work 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Fire  Mar¬ 
shals’  Association  and  the  Insurance 
Commissioners’  Convention.  Such  leg¬ 
islation  has,  however,  endangered  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  Actuarial 
Bureau  having  this  work  in  charge  and 
that  danger  has  become  more  imminent 
and  is  more  serious  than  your  commit¬ 
tee  anticipated,  when  reporting  to  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Board,  October 
29  1914. 

“Each  of  these  State  laws  requires 
a  classification  of  premiums,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  writings  and  losses,  and  as  the 
Bureau  plan  of  this  Board  makes  no 
provision  for  reports  or  tabulations  of 
premiums,  compliance  with  the  stat¬ 
utes  referred  to  presents  a  problem  for 
each  company,  which  this  Actuarial 
Bureau  cannot  shoulder  even  if  it 
would.  The  complicated  burden  which 
the  demands  of  Illinois  presented  to 
the  companies  is  quite  fresh  in  our 
memories. 

"It  must  be  evident  to  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  that  a  compilation  of 
premiums  by  classes  has  no  use  or 
value  except  for  showing  where  the 
companies  have  made  or  lost  money 
upon  any  particular  class  in  a  given 
State.  Such  classification  of  premiums 
and  losses  will  enable  the  authorities 
oe  any  State  having  lawful  supervision 
over  insurance  rates,  to  insist  upon 
reductions  in  rates  of  those  classes 
showing  a  profit  in  such  State.  There 
is  no  class,  however,  but  the  record 
of  which,  in  some  States  will  show 
loss  over  a  period  of  years,  while  the 
class  may  be  found  profitable  in  other 
States;  therefore,  the  company  cannot 
safely  insure  a  class,  based  upon  a  sin¬ 
gle  State’s  experience,  but  must  have 
the  broader  average  of  experience  of 
many  States. 

“Experience  has  thus  far  shown  that 
State  supervision  if  armed  with  State 
classification,  insists  upon  reductions 
in  rates  upon  profitable  classes,  but 
neither  requires  nor  consents  to  in¬ 
creased  rates  upon  unprofitable  class¬ 
es;  hence  the  attitude  of  such  State 
authorities  toward  the  companies  is 
‘heads  we  win,  tails  you  lose.’ 

State  Demands 

“Because  a  compilation  of  premiums 
class  by  class  with  the  ratio  of  loss 
upon  each,  has  no  value  for  rate-mak¬ 
ing  purposes,  explains  why  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  omitted  from  the  statistical 
requirements  of  the  Bureau  any  con¬ 
sideration  or  mention  thereof;  only  a 
tabulation  of  writings  (amounts  in¬ 
sured)  and  losses  is  needed  ‘for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  fire  loss  cost  of  each  and  every 
class  of  hazard  in  the  United  States,’ 
and  if  the  hopes  of  your  committee  and 
the  frequently  expressed  conviction  of 
prominent  insurance  commissioners 
and  superintendents  are  ever  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  that,  out  of  this  great  actuarial 
work,  which  has  been  so  auspiciously 
commenced,  is  to  be  evolved  some 
sound  and  scientific  system  of  rate¬ 
making  based  upon  actual  experience, 
such  desirable  outcome  will  be  retard¬ 
ed,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  State 


demands  for  reports  of  classified  re¬ 
sults  of  fire  insurance  companies’  ex¬ 
perience,  because,  if  for  no  other  reas¬ 
on,  the  burden  of  expense  will  become 
an  unbearable  one. 

“In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  for  rate-making  based  upon  the 
experience  to  be  gathered  in  due  time 
from  the  records  of  the  Actuarial  Bu¬ 
reau,  your  committee  is  unable  to  re¬ 
port  any  definite  conclusions,  nor  ma¬ 
terial  progress  beyond  that  given  in 
our  report  of  August  26,  1914,  to  the 
Executive  Committee.” 


New  Hampshire- 


WANTS  SPRINKLERS 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
legislature,  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
Herman  L.  Ekern,  urges  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  to  protect  life  and  property  in  the 
State  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 
Accompanying  the  letter  is  a  complete 
report  on  each  institution  made  by  the 
Independence  Inspection  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  State  insurance 
fund.  The  chief  improvement  urged  by 
the  Bureau  and  by  Commissioner 
Ekern  is  the  installation  of  sprinkler 
equipment. 


TH 


972. 327.  26  \ 

IOO3.2SS.03~  \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co 


4,069.  140.07 


4.310.836.19 


5.190.017.46 


5,553.  270.  70 


5.725.  809.34 


6.097.  867.  20 


6,250,  526.89 


6,350.079.09 


1.257,  058.25 


1.322.978 .14 


1.408.081  54 


1.510.004.23 


1.576.330.  82 


1.700.761  60 


1.703.433.67 


1.725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS $3. 200,713.78 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

"THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


:Oij  California  SL 

.  L  K 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  lohn  SL 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  SL 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


These  American  Companies  are  “  Home  Industries 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Ptienix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

"Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST„  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

May  28,  1915. 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS’  MEETING 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

NO  PROFIT  IN  UNDERWRITING 

Growth  of  Taxation — Efforts  to  Lessen 
Drain  Not  a  Success — Labora¬ 
tories’  Work  Appreciated 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  held  its  forty-ninth  annual 
meeting  this  week  in  New  York  City. 
In  his  address  President  Kremer  dis¬ 
cussed  fire  waste,  legislation,  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  actuarial  bureau,  the  Under¬ 
writers  Laboratories  and  underwriting 
results. 

On  the  latter  subject  he  presented 
tables  showing  a  loss  for  the  year  1914 
of  4.21  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums 
written.  The  premium  increase  was 
less  than  the  average  of  preceding 
years  and  the  losses  materially  larger, 
while  expenses  and  taxation  continued 
to  reach  higher  figures  annually.  Mr 
Kremer  presented  a  ten-year  table  in 
which  is  included  the  figures  of  1914 
and  is  as  follows,  the  underwriting  loss 
for  the  ten-year  period  being  .78  per 
cent. 


Much  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  most  important  insti¬ 
tution  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  illustrated  report  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Laboratories,  and  commented 
upon  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  lighting,  heating  and  engineer¬ 
ing  standards.  All  of  this  data  I 
commend  to  your  careful  and  fav¬ 
orable  consideration,  as  bearing 
on  an  underwriting  activity  which 
both  public  sentiment  and  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  have  endorsed 
in  the  fullest  measure. 

The  money  which  the  board  has 
advanced  in  the  past  and  that 
which  it  may  advance  in  the  future  ‘ 
for  buildings  and  equipment 
keep  the  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories  in  a  position  where  they  may 
continue  to  furnish  the  most 
thorough  and  accurate  data  ob¬ 
tainable  on  current  problems  in 
fire  protection  engineering,  brings 
no  direct  returns  in  interest 
charges  or  dividends.  Its  return 
is  in  service  rendered — service  of 
very  great  value  to  underwriters, 


BAD  YEAR  ]N  LEGISLATION 

NO  LET-UP  IN  STATE  ATTACKS 

Report  of  Committee  on  Laws — Twen¬ 
ty-five  Hundred  Bills  Were 
Introduced 


Underwriting  Results  1914 

Premiums,  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland .  $333  647  01 6 

Losses  paid,  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland . . . ’  ’  ’  ’  ’ 

Increase  in  Liabilities  during  the  year  (outstand*- 
ing  losses,  unearned  premiums  and  all  other 

claims)  . 

Expenses  . 

Loss  (4.21  percent.)  . 14  677  711 


Ten-Year  Table 

Premiums,  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland. 

Losses  paid,  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland . . 

Increase  in  liabilities  during  the  year  (out¬ 
standing  losses,  unearned  premiums  and 

all  other  claims)  . . . 

Expenses  . 

Loss  (.78  per  cent.)  . 


$348,324,727 

1905-1914  Inclusive 

.  $2,796,567^976 


22,056,390 


$192^0918,565 


210,4C  2,740 
135, 8231,422 


$348,324,727 

1,563,511,371 


166,942,171 

1,088,170,824 


Underwriters’  Laboratories 

In  view  of  daily  paper  stories  of 
governmental  investigation  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Laboratories  what  President 
Kremer  said  regarding  the  Labora¬ 
tories  was  particularly  interesting. 
His  comments  follow: 

There  has  been  a  pleasing  evi¬ 
dence  throughout  the  year  of  the 
steadily  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories,  and  of  the  uninterrupted 
growth  in  its  field  of  usefulness. 
Demands  from  the  usual  sources 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  have  increased  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  numerous  additional 
opportunities  for  service  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Departments  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  States,  munici¬ 
palities,  engineers,  architects, 
property  owners,  manufacturers, 
and  others  have  been  constantly 
availing  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Laboratories’  work. 

The  Laboratories’  system  of  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  and  labeling  has 
grown  to  a  point  where  labels  are 
being  required  at  the  rate  of  50,- 
000,000  per  annum. 


$2,818,624,366  $2,818,624,366 


and  perhaps  of  even  greater  value 
to  the  general  public— a  public 
service  of  constantly  increasing 
magnitude  and  importance,  admin¬ 
istered  along  lines  that  are  sound 
and  broad. 

Taxes  Climb  Upward 

In  discussing  taxation  President 
figured  qUOted  in  part  the  following 

Per  Cent,  of 
Taxes  to  Net 
Premiums  Written 
Less  Losses 
Incurred 

.  4.80 

.  5.33 

.  5.65 

.  5.66 

.  5.62 

. . .  6.86 

“Efforts  to  lessen  this  drain  on  the 
business  are  apparently  unsuccessful,” 
said  Mr.  Kremer,  “and  we  must,  there¬ 
to1’®*  continue  to  urge  the  consideration 
ot  this  subject  to  those  empowered  to 
effect  a  correction  of  an  unjust  and  in¬ 
equitable  system.” 


Year 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


READY  FOR  CONFLAGRATION 

After  discussing  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  at  the  Salem  conflagra¬ 
tion  the  Committee  on  Adjustments  of 
the  National  Board  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

We  believe  the  experience  gained 
and  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the 
companies  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
having  means  whereby  they  could 
check  up  the  losses,  which  in  several 
instances  resulted  in  saving  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money  to  them,  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  that  a  system  of  this 
kind  is  a  necessary  adjunct  in  case  of 
a  large  conflagration.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  your  committee 


has  i  evised  the  system  and  are  again 
pi  epared  for  another  conflagration. 

Your  committee  has  also  been  giving 
attention  to  the  question  of  formulating 
a  standard  rule  for  the  apportionment 
ol  losses  on  non-concurrent  policies  and 
hope  to  submit  a  report  in  the  near 
future. 


RALEIGH  FIRE  CHARTERED 

The  Raleigh  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  been  chartered  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000.  There 
will  be  a  paid-in  surplus  of  $25,000.  J. 
B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  G.  H.  Andrews  and 
Gavin  H.  Dorton  are  named  as  incor¬ 
porators. 


The  report  of  the  National  Board’s 
Committee  on  Eaws  says  uiac  because 
ot  financial  dimcuities  of  me  country 
resulting  from  the  European  war  the 
committee  hoped  tnat  fire  insurance 
would  be  immune  ironi  similar  legis¬ 
lative  attacks  of  former  years,  but  was 
,  disappointed.  In  the  entire  history 
of  tne  National  Board  there  has  been 
no  year  which  has  witnessed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  so  many  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  bills  vitally  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  companies.  About 
twenty-five  hundred  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  committee  said  in  part: 

Aside  from  the  emergency  revenue 
tax  imposed  by  the  national  Congress, 
the  companies  succeeded  in  avoiding 
any  considerable  increase  in  taxes  or 
fees  in  any  of  the  states  up  to  this 
time. 

State  Insurance 

“In  some  States,  measures  have  been 
introduced  looking  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  State  insur¬ 
ance,  but  so  far  none  has  been  adopted. 
We  believe  the  committee  has  made 
some  progress  in  checking  this  Social¬ 
istic  tendency  in  some  States,  though 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  presented  in 
other  States  each  succeeding  year. 

“By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  introduced  has  concerned  the 
control  of  rates,  either  by  the  power 
of  supervision  given  to  State  officials 
or  by  so-called  anti-discrimination 
measures.  From  a  perusal  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  character  introduced  it 
would  appear  that  legislators  generally 
misunderstand  the  functions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  fire  insurance  rating  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  average  legislator 
grasped  the  idea  that  the  proper  de¬ 
termination  of  the  rate,  in  fixing  pen¬ 
alties  and  awarding  credits,  and  in 
properly  measuring  hazards  and  con¬ 
ditions,  is  an  intricate  and  compli¬ 
cated  work  calling  for  the  best  expert 
service  obtainable,  and  not  a  subject 
that  can  be  handled  by  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  conceived  by  impractical  and 
inexperienced  men,  unacquainted  with 
either  the  theory  or  practice  of  our 
business. 

“This  part  of  our  business  is  grossly 
misunderstood.  In  many  States  which 
have  not  heretofore  considered  such 
laws,  measures  have  this  year  been 
introduced  tending  to  give  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  control  to  supervising 
officials,  this  control  ranging  in  extent 
from  authority  to  investigate  com¬ 
plaints,  to  actual  power  to  make  and 
name  a  rate  which  the  commissioner 
may  deem  just  and  sufficient.  Your 
committee  has  strenuously  opposed 
such  legislation  whenever  and  where- 
ever  offered,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
unjust  and  unfair  to  our  business,  and 
happily  we  have  succeeded  in  prevent¬ 
ing  such  enactments  in  a  number  ot 
States  and  secured  modifications  in 
others  restraining  the  supervising  of¬ 
ficial  from  actually  determining  the 
rate  to  be  applied. 

“You  are  fully  aware,  from  copies  of 
bills  which  you  have  received,  that 
taxes  and  rates  have  not  been  the 
only  subjects  before  the  various  Legis¬ 
latures.  Laws  decidedly  objectionable 
and  touching  every  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  so  numerous  that  it 
has  made  impossible  a  successful  effort 
to  repeal  existing  laws,  also  of  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  nature,  or  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  remedial  measures. 

“Our  counsel  visited  every  State 
where  the  Legislature  has  met,  but 
owing  to  the  great  number  in  session 


it  was  necessary  to  call  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  the  local  representatives  of  many 
of  our  members.  The  willing  response 
to  our  call  and  the  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  company  field  men 
and  local  agents  are  highly  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  the  thanks  of  the  committee 
and  the  entire  Board  is  due  the  com¬ 
panies  who  have  given  so  liberally  the 
services  of  these  men  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

“In  sortie  States  unsatisfactory 
measures  were  introduced  or  urged 
for  passage  by  local  agents,  but  such 
instances  are  the  exception  not  the 
rule,  for  our  local  agents  usually  have 
responded  loyally  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  call  upon  them. 

.  conduct  of  all  matters  per¬ 

taining  to  Legislative  action,  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
Board  in  promoting  such  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  as  will  protect  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  against  oppressive, 
unjust  _  and  discriminative  legislation. 

“Legislation  committees  in  four 
States,  appointed  to  investigate  the  in¬ 
surance  conditions,  have  made  their 
reports  during  the  year.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  in  each  case  reaffirm  in 
general  similar  reports  of  previous 
years,  that  the  business  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  should  be  treated  intelligently  and 
not  hampered  by  unjust  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  legislation.” 

distribution  of  loss 

An  Answer  to  Fire  Insurance  Critics 
and  Demagogues  Made  By 
Hartford  Courant 


What  was  it  that  enabled  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  rally  so  finely  from  her  great 
disaster?  It  was  the  fire  insurance 
companies.  The  disaster  covered  the 
18th  to  the  21st  of  April,  1906.  The  fire 
insurance  companies  in  file  year  1905 
j'n  losses  the  enormous  sum  of 
$100,005,00'0.  •  But  the  next  vear,  when 
San  Francisco’s  great  calamity  oc- 
curred,  these  companies  paid  over 
1-Tor  ™  °’00'0-  The  increase  of  about 
$125,000,000  paid  out  represents  what 
gave  San  Francisco  her  new  start.  Of 
that  amount  the  seven  companies  of 
Connecticut  contributed  over  $18  000  - 
000  and  went  on  with' their  business; 
they  didn’t  stop  to  mourn  and  were  as 
ready  the  day  after  the  fire  to  pay 
losses  elsewhere  as  they  had  been  the 
day  before  it.  Their  business  was  not 
interrupted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
homes  and  the  business  of  the  country 
were  still  protected. 

Those  who  are  crying  because  the 
insurance  companies  get  moire  from 
some  communities  than  they  pay  back 
for  losses  seem  to  forget  that  that  Is 
the  only  way  the  companies  are  able  to 
distribute  losses,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  insurance  business.  If  insur¬ 
ance  was  conducted  on  the  absurd 
basis  that  they  pretend  to  advocate 
then  San  Francisco  would  have  had  to 
pay  its  own  losses  and  places  where 
there  was  little  or  no  loss  would  pay 
comparatively  nothing  for  insurance. 
That  wouldn’t  be  insurance  at  all.  In 
the  past  ten  years  the  fire  companies 
of  the  United  States  have  lost  money 
on  their  business.  In  some  years  they 
have  prospered,  but  the  whole  period 
shows  a  loss.  Conflagrations  are  al¬ 
ways  liable  and  are  sure  to  come  some 
time. 

It  is  against  those  times  that  insurers 
want  to  feel  safe  and  for  that  reason 
a  large  volume  of  assets  is  necessary. 
That  makes  a  big  pile  of  money.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  it  in  order  to  -e- 
assure  the  public  as  to  the  safety  of 
their  insurance.  But  the  cheap  talk 
of  such  papers  as  the  Bridgeport 
Farmer,  which  denounces  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  because  “Connecticut  fostered 
them  when  they  were  tiny.  Now  they 
are  great,  but  are  not  grateful,”  should 
be  condemned  by  every  business  man 
and  every  householder  who  wants  to 
sleep  nights. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


NEW  JERSEY  FIELD  CLUB 

Meeting  in  Newark  on  June  1 — Agents 
Will  Attempt  Its  Resur¬ 
rection 


Special  agents  in  New  Jersey  will 
try  to  resurrect  the  Field  Club  of  that 
State  at  a  meeting  in  Newark  on  June 
1  For  some  time  the  club  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  name  only.  There  ha?  been 
a  demand  that  the  club  shall  again 
show  life,  the  social  featiiVes  alone  be¬ 
ing  valuable. 

cCPir.IFNf.Y 


Word  Misused  in  Connection  With  Old 
Edison  Plant,  Says  Philadelphia 
Insurance  Society 


Somewhat  riled  at  the  use  of  the 
word  “efficient,”  by  scientific  papers  in 
discussing  the  Edison  plant  whic  i 
burned,  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ment: 

The  word  efficiency  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  overworked. 
Should  an  organization  be  termed 
efficient  when  it  will  permit  the 
erection  of  a  great  plant,  as  this 
one  was,  covering  nearly  six  acres 
of  ground  with  concrete  buildings, 
having  ordinary  windows,  etc.,  Com¬ 
municating  with  and  exposed  by 
other  buildings  of  frame  or  ordi¬ 
nary  construction,  without  ade¬ 
quate  fire  defense,  and  filled  with 
materials  of  the  most  inflammable 
nature? 

An  effective  management  would 
provide  buildings  of  superior  con¬ 
struction  in  every  detail,  with  ap¬ 
proved  cut-offs  and  an  approved  fire 
protection  equipment. 

It  seems  impossible  that  an  effi¬ 
cient  management  would  fail  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
others,  unless  it  was  due  to  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  such  could 
hardly  have  been  the  cause  in  this 
instance. 


CAUSE  OF  BIG  FIRES 


Smoking  Night  Watchman  Caused 
$86,940  Blaze— Departments  Not 
Called  in  Time 


In  1914  half  the  loss  in  Newark  was 
caused  by  seven  large  fires,  as  follows: 


Mar.  4,  185  Washington  St..  $86,940.59 

Mar  14,  69  Clinton  St .  155,686.15 

May  9,  546  Broad  St .  60,419.49 

Sept.  2,  82  Lister  Ave .  72,287.65 

Sept.  7,  46  Lawrence  St .  46,544.86 

Oct.  5,  478  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.  92,229.86 
Nov.  24,  41  Barbara  St .  51,739.72 


In  giving  the  cause  of  these  fires 
Capt.  C.  Albert  Gasser,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Combustibles  and  Fire  Risks,  says: 

“The  first  of  these  seven  fires  was 
caused  by  a  night  watchman  smoking. 
Fire  was  discovered  by  a  member  of 
the  fire  department  after  it  had  gained 
considerable  headway.  The  second 
fire  reached  its  heavy  total  because 
an  employe  fought  a  basement  fire  for 
ten  minutes  until  it  got  beyond  con¬ 
trol;  at  the  third  fire,  everybody  was 
asleep  and  fire  burned  for  several 
hours  before  it  was  discovered  by  a 
man  across  the  street.  Employes  fight¬ 
ing  a  fire  before  notifying  the  public 
department  is  the  predominating  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  fourth  fire,  and  the  fifth 
was  burning  in  a  tenement  factory  for 
a  long  time  at  night,  there  being  no 
watchman.  The  sixth  and  seventh  fire 
of  this  small  list  proved  a  combination 


POSITION  WANTED 

Young  married  man  with  local  agency  experience 
familiar  with  New  Jersey  Rules,  wants  position 
with  company  or  local  agency  offering  advance¬ 
ment.  Address  COMPETENT,  this  office. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  i8i: 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 

P.  B.  DUTTON  TALKS 


of  combustible  contents  in  old  build¬ 
ings.  These  last  two  will  be  repeated 
frequently  because  it  is  impossible  to 
rebuild  the  city.  Individuals  should 
be,  and  they  can  be,  educated,  however, 
to  send  for  the  fire  department  prompt¬ 
ly.  No  matter  how  small  a  fire,  the 
alarm  should  be  sounded.  All  fires  are 
the  same  size  at  the  start.” 


AXE  SWINGS 


W.  B.  Lutz  and  Eight  Other  Employes 
of  the  New  Jersey  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  Resign 


W.  B.  Lutz,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Fire,  and  in  charge  of 
the  underwriting  of  the  Company  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  has 
resigned.  With  Mr.  Lutz  went  eight 
other  employes  of  the  Company.  Mr. 
Lutz’s  future  plans  are  not  known. 


OPENS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

The  A.  K.  Boughner  &  Co.,  Newark 
fire  insurance  agency,  has  opened  a 
New  York  office  at  95  William  street 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  New 
York  brokers.  The  agency  represents 
the  Delaware  Underwriters  and  Nord 
Deutsche  in  Newark  and  vicinity  with 
offices  at  38  Clinton  street. 


WANT  DODD  TO  RECONSIDER 

Charles  S.  Dodd,  manager  in  Newark 
of  the  Royal,  has  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  Newark  salvage  corps.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  induce  him  to 
reconsider  his  resignation,  as  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  corps  have  been  of  unu¬ 
sual  value. 


RE-RATING  HARRISBURG 


At  Request  of  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
Loss  of  State  Business  By  Agents 
Discussed 


In  discussing  a  report  in  Harrisburg 
papers  that  rates  are  to  be  advanced  in 
that  city  by  the  Underwriters’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  Middle  Department,  Pres¬ 
ident  Robison,  of  the  Harrisburg  Board 
of  Underwriters,  said: 

“If  any  local  agent  intimated  that  an 
increase  of  rates  would  come  because 
of  the  loss  of  State  business,  he  has 
no  authority  to  say  so,  and  does  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Har¬ 
risburg  underwriters,  of  course,  will 
lose  money  by  reason  of  the  State  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  business,  but  the  loss  will 
be  so  small  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
try  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  order 
to  overcome  this  loss. 

“State  business  is  scattered  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  Harrisburg  gets  its 
share,  but  it  is  small.  1  cannot  say 
at  this  time  how  much  Harrisburg 
would  lose.  The  new  arrangement 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  December, 
1915.  The  State  is  like  an  individual 
and  can  place  its  fire  insurance  wher¬ 
ever  it  so  desires.” 

It  develops  that  Harrisburg  is  being 
re-rated  at  the  request  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Fire  Prevention  Subject  of  New  York 
Manager’s  Talk  in  Rochester 
Public  School 


Percy  B.  Dutton,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
manager  of  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Humboldt  and  Teutonia  of 
Pittsburgh,  delivered  an  address  on  fire 
prevention  in  one  of  the  Rochester 
schools  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Dutton,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  'Committee  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Chamber  of  Commerce  three 
years  ago,  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  crusade  for  fire  prevention  and 
some  say  that  he  is  the  father  of  the 
“Clean  Up”  campaigns  which  have 
been  adopted  by  most  cities  in  the 
country  and  which  originated  in  Ro¬ 
chester  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dutton  described  the  way  in 
which  European  countries  protected 
their  citizens  and  property  owners  from 
loss  by  fire  through  arrest  of  any  per¬ 
son  who  neglects  a  fire  hazard.  The 
loss  either  in  Germany  or  France  was 
only  a  tenth  of  the  American  fire  loss 
each  year,  said  Mr.  Dutton.  He  gave  the 
American  fire  loss  per  capita  as  $3.  He 
brought  this  vividly  before  those  who 
heard  him  by  saying  that  they  would 
realize  it  more  clearly  if  every  morn¬ 
ing  a  collector  should  come  to  their 
door  to  collect  the  daily  fire  tax  to  pay 
for  the  burned  buildings  of  the  day. 


The  First  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  recently  been  admitted 
to  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 


”  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CA8H  CAPITAL  •  *5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S . 1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2, 845, 185. 81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. . .  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 


During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGEI1.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDKUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

■teal  Estate  (Equity)  . . . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Hands  <  .Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  in  llnnks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  . .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Kents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 


All  other  Assets 


4,692.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.29 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


WHAT  BROKERS  ARE  DOING 

Another  List  of  Leading  Brokers  of 
New  York  City  With  Their 

Specialties 

The  list  of  brokerage  specialties 
printed  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
has  attracted  considerable  attention 
throughout  the  country.  The  following 
is  some  additional  information  on  the 
subject: 

Cross  &  Brown  Co.  are  rivals  to 
Pease  &  Elliman.  With  their  real  es¬ 
tate  connections  they  have  secured 
many  building  lines,  particularly  in 
Manhattan. 

1“  red  W.  Stillman  &  Co.  was  formerly 
the  firm  of  Blagden  &  Stillman.  The 
head  of  this  house  entered  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  1870  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  sugar  refining  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  a  specialist  in  building 
lines,  and  among  others  controls  the 
insurance  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association,  and  one  of  its 
most  active  enthusiastic  members. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  Inc.,  do  a'  general 
brokerage  business  and  specialize  in 
mercantile  lines.  This  Company  has 
secured  many  large  contract  bonds  in 
New  York  State.  The  name  Charles 
F.  Murphy  is  naturally  unusually  influ¬ 
ential  in  New  York. 

Henry  Gerstle  &  Co.  are  now  making 
a  specialty  of  automobile  insurance 
For  years  Mr.  Gerstle,  with  his  father.’ 
handled  brewery  lines,  among  them  be¬ 
ing  the  Bernheimer,  Schmidt  Brewing 
Co.  and  Liebmann  Brothers. 

■  9riggs  &  Co.  are  specialists 

in  the  liability  business.  Mr.  Driggs 
was  with  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co 
for  a  long  time. 

Fred  Gaston  &  Co.  handle  large  lia¬ 
bility  risks  and  scheduled  lines.  Late¬ 
ly,  this  concern  has  added  a  fire  in- 
surance  department. 

*  *  * 

To  Keep  Up  Fight  on  Favored  Brokers 

The  veto  of  the  Simpson  bill  (aimed 
at  the  Metropolitan  Life)  will  not  §top 
the  work  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Protec¬ 
tive  League.  That  they  will  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  many  features  of  the  veto  and 
revamp  the  bill  so  that  it  will  not  come 
under  class  legislation”  was  announc- 
ed^  this  week  by  one  of  the  brokers. 

“The  bill  will  be  revamped,  taking  in 
all  loaning  institutions  and  prohibiting 
the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  in  the 
mortgage  form,”  he  said. 


we  made  up  our  minds  that  the  only 
sare  way  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the 
business  was  growing  very  rapidly,  was 
to  have  that  business  in  our  own  hands. 

we  therefore  adopted  the  rule  of  tak¬ 
ing  some  firm  which  we  would  select 
and  having  them  do  all  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  pertaining  to  these  mort¬ 
gages.  My  predecessor,  Mr.  Knapp 
selected  the  firm  of  Dutcher  &  Edmin- 
ster  and  we  therefore  put  it  in  our 
application  for  mortgages  that  all  fire 
insurance  for  this  property  shall  be 
done  by  the  agent  designated  by  the 
company,  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance  Company,  and  in  companies 
selected  by  them.  That  is  in  large  type 
in  that  application.  Nobody  who  bor- 
rows  can  claim  that  he  is  not  aware 
ot  it,  because  he  generally  takes  the 
application  away  with  him  and  keeps 
it  a  day  or  two  and  sends  it  back  com¬ 
pleted.  But  if  he  misses  it  on  that,  or 
claims  to,  he  has  it  on  the  mortgage 
paper  itself,  so  he  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  company’s  rules 
require  that  in  that  important  matter 
of  fire  insurance  we  attend  to  it  our- 

°Ur  rule  beinS’  if  he  be  dissat¬ 
isfied  he  need  not  take  our  money,  and 
i-  is  safe  to  say  that  anybody  would 
loan  money  on  property  that  we  would 
so  he  is  in  no  wise  estopped  from  get¬ 
ting  money  from  a  company  that  does 
not  exact  this  rule.  We  believe  in  fol¬ 
lowing  that  rule,  and  we  are  following 
the  plan  of  some  other  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  this  city,  and  it  re¬ 
lieves  us  from  all  responsibility  We 
never  have  had  a  fire  or  anything  go 
wrong  but  what  these  gentlemen  have 
attended  to  it  for  us  without  cost,  and 
they  have  been  very  valuable  in  cases 
of  a  change  of  ownership,  or  vacating 
of  property,  in  the  matter  of  alterations 
and  repairs,  in  resurveys,  in  changes 
o  rates  which  are  going  on  now  and 
then,  and  in  fires,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  is  done  by  them  entirely  out  of 
our  hands  no  trouble  to  us  whatever, 
the  plan  has  worked  most  admirably, 
and  we  have  had,  I  might  say,  practi¬ 
cally  no  complaints.  Now  and  then  a 
broker  will  demur,  because  we  won’t 
accept  a  policy  he  has  sought  to  place 
for  his  principal,  but  we  have  pointed 
to  the  application  and  mortgage  and 
said  your  borrower  knew  all  this  before 
he  took  our  money,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
complain,  it  is  a  rule  we  have  made 
tor  our  own  safety  and  we  propose  to 
have  it  continued. 


NEW  YORK  AGENTS’  PROGRAM 

DETAILS  OF  UTICA  CONVENTION 

Frederick  W.  Day,  Henry  D.  Appleton, 
F.  V.  Bruns,  W.  P.  Blackman 
and  Others  to  Speak 


The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Utica,  June  9-10. 
Frederick  W.  Day,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Royal,  and  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  committee  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  banquet  to  be  given  on  June  9. 

Program 

The  convention  will  open  with  a 
greeting  to  delegates  by  Stewart  Day, 
president  of  the  Utica  Fire  Insurance 
Agents’  Association,  and  the  delegates 
will  be  welcomed  to  Utica  by  th  ?  Mayor 
of  that  city.  Then  will  come  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  President  Amsden  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  Secretary  McNitt.  An  address 
on  “Present  Status  of  Local  Agents” 
will  be  given  by  a  speaker  whose  name 
is  not  announced  yet.  “The  Value  of 
Organization”  will  be  the  title  of  a 
talk  to  be  made  by  Frederick  E 
Warner,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Appleton  to  Speak 

On  the  second  day  Henry  D.  App’e- 
ton,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  will  make  an  address.  “The  Re¬ 
lation  of  Suburban  Agents’  Association 
to  the  State  Association  of  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,”  will  be  discussed  by 
William  P.  Blackman  of  New  Rochelle 
“Agency  Office  Methods  and  Adver¬ 
tising,”  is  the  title  of  a  paper  to  be 
read  by  F.  V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse  The 
local  agents  will  also  discuss  these 
topics:  “Payment  of  Premiums.” 

“Brokers’  License  Law  and  Amend¬ 
ments  to  be  Suggested,  Especially  that 
of  a  New  Section  of  the  Law  Covering 
Solicitors,”  and  “Amalgamation  of 
Fire  Insurance  Agents’  Association  and 
Casualty  and  Surety  Agents’  Associa¬ 
tion.” 


FINED  FOR  BURNING  AUTO 


Four  New  Members 


John  R.  Hegeman  on  Dutcher  &  Ed- 
minster 

In  view  of  the  agitation  at  Albany 
over  the  operations  of  Dutcher  &  Ed- 
minster,  the  testimony  before  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Committee  in  1906  of  John  R. 
Hegeman,  president  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life,  regarding  this  same  question 
of  “favored  brokers”  is  of  interest,  and 
i;  republished  herewith: 

Q.  What  relation  have  Dutcher  & 
Edminster  in  this  business  of  placing 
fire  insurance? 

A.  They  place  all  our  fire  insurance 
on  mortgaged  property. 

Q.  Is  that  required  by  your  company? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  When  we  started  to  lend  money 
in  the  old  years  we  allowed  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  place  his  own  insurance.  We 
soon  found  that  we  were  getting  into 
inextricable  trouble,  that  is,  the  policies 
and  renewals  were  not  in  on  time,  and 
when  they  came  in  they  were  in  compa¬ 
nies  that  we  disapproved  of  as  to  their 
standing,  and  which  led  to  disputes  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  them.  I  think  in 
one  case  we  had  a  fire — I  am  a  little 
indistinct  about  it,  but  if  you  ask  about 
it  now  I  can  recall  it,  where  the  pre¬ 
mium  had  been  paid  by  the  borrower 
to  the  broker  and  not  to  the  agent, 
which  led  to  some  complications,  and 


The  question  of  associate  member¬ 
ship  was  referred  to  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  last  week.  Chas 
F  Murphy,  Jr.,  Johnston  &  Collins,  La 
Boyteaux  &  Co.  and  Henry  Sobel  &  Co 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
association. 

*  *  « 

Gets  Prudential  Oil  Co. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  has  land¬ 
ed  the  liability  business  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Oil  Corporation  of  New  York,  a 
line  estimated  at  over  $5, 000, 000.  The 
fire  business  is  still  unsettled,  being 
temporarily  covered.  This  Company  is 
to  refine  Mexican  oil  at  Baltimore.  For 
years  they  have  looked  for  a  site  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

*  *  » 

To  have  Rating  Cabinet 

The  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York  is  to  have  installed  in  its  rooms 
a‘  5^John  street,  a  rating  cabinet  with 
all  the  ratings  of  the  Compensation 
Rating  Inspection  Bureau,  within  the 
next  week.  Harrison  Law,  the  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Association  will 
have  charge  of  the  cabinet  and  will 
keep  the  ratings  “up-to-the-minute  ” 


Mrs.  Emma  A.  Flury,  who  was 
found  guilty  in  Erie,  Pa.,  last  Novem¬ 
ber  of  having  conspired  to  burn  her 
automobile  in  order  to  get  the  insur¬ 
ance  on  it,  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Walling  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  and  the 
costs  of  the  case. 

The  case  has  been  in  the  courts 
since  1913.  Three  different  continu¬ 
ances  of  the  trial  were  granted  by  the 
court  because  of  the  defendant’s '  poor 
health. 

It  was  alleged  that  Mrs.  Flury  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  Floyd  Mitteer,  her  chauf¬ 
feur,  $100  to  burn  her  machine.  MIttier 
testified  on  the  stand  that  he  had 
burned  the  automobile  but  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  his  promised  reward. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets  , 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000,00 

4,743.233.00 

1.741,305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVEK  Is  an  absolute  a" 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORI)  -  Vlce-Pres.&Sec’y 
WII.LIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMKS  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bide.,  34  Pine  St. 
IMEW  YORK 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Dre  _ _ Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  -  -  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 

The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED"  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 


Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


IvOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  the 

J^I?^o^rxC?^lMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

INIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

national  insurance  company 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


LOCKPORT  CRITICISED 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  prints  a 
story  criticising  the  water  pressure  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  based  on  the  poor  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  fire  which  destroyed  part 
of  the  plant  of  the  Fibre  Corporation 
on  May  13. 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


ACTS  OF  MAINE^LEGISLATURE 

MANY  INSURANCE  LAW  CHANGES 


Loss  Adjustments  Must  Start  Within 

Twenty  Days  After  Fire — Licensed 
Adjusters 

The  following  are  the  principal  in¬ 
surance  bills  which  were  passed  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  Maine  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature: 

An  act  1  elating  to  the  liquidation  of 
insurance  companies. 

An  act  providing  that  fire  insurance 
companies  may  cancel  policies  in  the 
usual  manner  without  paying  return 
premiums  where  the  original  premium 
has  ever  been  paid  to  either  broker  or 
agent  who  negotiated  the  contract. 

Power  of  Revocation 

An  act  giving  the  commissioner  the 
power  to  revoke  an  agent’s  license. 

An  act  providing  that  the  mortgagee 
of  any  personal  property  may  within 
thirty  days  after  the  loss  enforce  his 
lien  by  a  suit. 

An  act  providing  that  after  receiving 
legal  notice  of  loss  the  company  or  its 
representatives  shall  begin  adjustment 
of  the  loss  within  twenty  days,  and  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  no  loss  in  excess  of 
$100  shall  be  paid  until  forty-five  days 
after  receipt  of  legal  notice  except  for 
sufficient  reason  the  commissioner  may 
issue  permit  and  pay  sooner. 

Arson  Bad  As  Manslaughter 

An  act  providing  that  the  punishment 
for  arson  shall  be  the  same  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  manslaughter. 

An  act  providing  that  fire  insurance 
agents,  in  addition  to  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  by  the  present  statute, 
shall  hold  themselves  out  in  good  faith 
as  an  insurance  agent  or  broker. 

An  act  prohibiting  the  rebating  of 
premiums. 

An  act  requiring  that  adjusters  must 
be  licensed. 

An  act  permitting  the  use  of  certain 
small  moving  picture  machines  without 
the  use  of  the  metal  booth  required  for 
the  machine  used  in  theatres  and  mov¬ 
ing  picture  houses,  provided  such  ma¬ 
chine  is  found  to  be  safe  and  using 
cellulose  acetate  films  of  limited  size 
only. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  light¬ 
ning  rods.  _ 

MAYOR  OPPOSES  BILL 


Sanders  Measure  Which  Will  Remove 
Inspection  of  Factories — Said 
to  Be  a  Joker 

Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  City  is 
strenuously  opposing  the  Sanders  bill, 
which  is  a  substitute  measure  for  the 
Locltwood-Ellenbogen  bill  which  he  ve¬ 
toed,  because  it  will  take  away  from 
the  Labor  Department  all  the  supervis¬ 
ion  it  obtained  over  the  factories, 
through  legislation,  after  the  Triangle 
disaster. 

The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  is  practically 
paralyzed  by  the  bill.  This  bureau 
loked  after  all  the  fire  hazard  investi¬ 
gations  and  contributed  valuable  testi¬ 
mony  during  the  public  hearings  some 
time  ago  in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  should  the  Sanders  bill  be¬ 
come  a  law,  old  loft  buildings  could  be 
turned  into  factories  more  easily  than 
before  the  Triangle  shirtwaist  factory 

fire. - 

REPORT  ON  HOLYOKE 

The  National  Board’s  report  on 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been  made  public. 
Under  the  head  of  Conflagration  Haz¬ 
ard,  there  are  two  recommendations, 
the  first,  “That  owners  of  existing  de¬ 
fectively  constructed  buildings,  which 
are  so  located  as  to  form  conflagration 
areas,  be  required  to  suitably  protect 
roof,  floor,  party  wall  and  exposed 
openings. 

“That  automatic  sprinkler  equip¬ 
ments,  with  outside  Siamese  connec¬ 
tions  and  controlling  valve  near  the 
main  in  street,  be  required  in  all  build¬ 
ings,  which,  by  reason  of  their  size, 
construction  or  occupancy,  singly  of 
combined,  might  act  as  conflagration 
breeders.” 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


May  28,  1915. 


CONNECTICUT  REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  COMPANIES 


In  his  annual  report  Commissioner  ing  business  in  that  State.  The  loss 
Mansfield,  of  Connecticut,  prints  some  and  expense  exhibits  are  of  particular 
interesting  figures  showing  the  1914  interest,  particularly  the  Holyoke’s, 
writing  of  outside  mutuals,  transaot- 
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States 

30-65 

.  $121,956.43 

$64,841.86 

$67,7 19- 29 

$18,135-59 

$37,383-28 

53-17 

55-53 

14.87 

06,202.74 

53,811.34 

53.632.36 

16,411.59 

32,489.02 

55-94 

55-75 

17.06 

33-77 

.  588,444.87 

387,118.89 

430,001.45 

138,822.49 

248,477.82 

65-79 

73-07 

23.59 

42.23 

187,365.41 

127,61976 

129,963.44 

18,041.67 

69,924.36 

68.11 

69.36 

9-63 

37-32 

183,088.10 

315,596.96 
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LIGHTNING  LOSSES 


Only  Seven  Buildings  Equipped  With 
Rods  Were  Struck  in  Indiana 
Last  Year 


Lightning  did  less  damage  in  1914 
than  perhaps  in  any  recent  year  in 
Indiana,  owing  to  the  few  severe  elec¬ 
trical  disturbances,  and  also  to  the 
generally  increased  equipment  of  build¬ 
ings  with  lightning  rods.  There  were 
only  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
lightning  losses  in  the  State  during 
last  year  as  compared  with  one  thous¬ 
and  and  six  in  the  preceding  year. 

Evidence  gleaned  from  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal’s  de¬ 
partment  shows  that  the  lightning  rod 
properly  placed  is  certain  protection. 
Only  seven  buildings  equipped  with 
rods  were  struck  during  1914.  In  these 
seven  instances,  however,  investiga¬ 
tion  by  assistants  showed  the  rods  had 
been  up  a  long  time  without  attention 
or  were  not  properly  grounded.  In  one 
or  two  instances  lightning  entered 
buildings  over  telephone  wires. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  year  two  authorities  after  investi¬ 
gations  reported  favorably  on  the  use 
of  the  lightning  rod.  They  were  Prof. 
W.  H.  Day,  of  the  department  of 
physics,  Agricultural  College,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  Prof.  J.  Warren  Smith,  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 


WHEN  AGENCY  IS  CHANGED 


Legal  Responsibility  for  Loss  When 
Pending  Procurement  of  An 
Endorsement 


Writing  to  the  American  Agency 
Bulletin  an  agent  asks  the  following 
questions: 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  companies 
change  their  agency  connections  in  a  town 
and  sometimes  these  changes  are  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  friction  between  agents  and 
the  company,  or  more  particularly  with  the 
special  agent  who  is  more  or  less  the  company 
so  far  as  personal  contact  is  concerned. 

These  special  agents  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  be  autocratic  and  like  to  show  how  much 
authority  they  have  and  will  do  things  for 
the  special  purpose  of  discommoding  as  much 
as  possible  the  old  agencies,  which  they  effect 
principally  by  instructing  the  new  agent 
not  to  sign  endorsements.  This  necessitates 
sending  endorsements  .  to  the  home  office 
or  to  the  special  agent,  and  we  have 
known  of  several  cases  in  which  the  home 
offices  profess  to  be  unable  to  sign  the  en¬ 
dorsements  for  the  reason  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  circumstances  and  were 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  their  special  agent  in 
the  field.  These  men,  you  well  know,  are 
seldom  to  be  found  at  one  place  for  two  days 
in  succession  and  so  mail  may  reach  them 
davs  after  it  is.  sent. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  ad¬ 
vise  us  just  what  would  be  the  status  of  the 


insurance  in  the  event  of  a  loss  that  might 
occur  between  the  time  that  an  agent  was 
requested  by  a  policyholder  to  make  such  an 
endorsement  and  the  time  that  it  might 
finally  be  executed. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
some  of  the  States  do  not  contain  in  the  in¬ 
surance  laws,  provision  making  it  compulsory 
upon  companies  to  take  care  of,  in  a  prompt 
and  businesslike  way,  endorsements  on  all 
policies  in  force.  That  is  to  say,  provided, 
of  course,  they  do  not  wish  to  cancel  the  poli¬ 
cies  out  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  which  it  is,  at 
all  times,  their  privilege  to  do. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  company  should  be 
required  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  to 
cancel  the  insurance  and  return  the  premium, 
or  take  care  of  endorsements  affecting  change 
of  ownership  or  occuancy  or  other  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  risk. 

The  Bulletin  gives  the  following  an¬ 
swer: 

“The  new  agent  of  a  company  should, 
in  our  opinion,  make  the  endorsement, 
rf  required.  This  is  recognized  in  thd 
principles  of  the  National  Association 
on  expiration. 

“As  to  legal  responsibility,  in  case 
o'  a  loss  occurring  pending  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  endorsement,  we  do  not  see  why 
the  former  agent  of  the  company  should 
not  be  legally  considered  its  agent  for 
that  particular  policy  until  expiration; 
and  if  he  uses  reasonable  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  endorsement,  and  said  endorse¬ 
ment  is  for  any  reason  refused  by  the 
new  agent,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
company  should  be  held  legally  respon¬ 
sible. 

“So  far  as  we  can  discern,  it  would 
appear  that  if  the  new  agent  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  special  agent  not  to 
give  endorsements,  it  was  done  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  for  the  purpose  of  annoy¬ 
ing  the  former  agent  and  hindering  him 
in  the  transaction  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.” 


REPORT  ON  ALLENTOWN 

The  National  Board  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  on  Allentown,  Pa.  It  says  in 
■part: 

“In  the  principal  mercantile  district, 
owing  to  weak  construction,  lack  of 
protection  to  exposed  openings  and  in¬ 
adequate  or  unreliable  fire-fighting 
facilities,  severe  individual  and  group 
fires  are  possible  at  many  points,  and 
the  probability  of  fires  spreading 
across  the  narrow  streets  and  involv¬ 
ing  large  parts  of  the  district  is  high. 
However,  two  streets  of  fair  width  and 
Central  Square  afford  vantage  points 
from  which  to  fight  fires,  and  a  confla¬ 
gration  should  not  involve  the  entire 
district.  Only  individual  or  group  fires 
should  occur  in  the  minor  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  resi¬ 
dential  districts,  construction  is  main¬ 
ly  joisted  brick,  incombustible  roofs 
prevail,  and  the  general  hazard  is 
slight.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  LOCALS  TO  MEET 


Convention  in  Harrisburg  on  June  9 — 
Will  Discuss  Effect  of  New 
Laws 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents  will  be  held  in 
Harrisburg  on  June  9.  Charles  F. 
Humrich,  of  Carlisle,  is  president  of 
the  Association;  H.  M.  Bird,  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  is  secretary-treasurer;  and  the 
vice-presidents  are  Leo  Schlandecker, 
Erie;  W.  L.  Nicholson,  Altoona,  and 
W.  L.  Clark,  Pittsburgh.  Secretary 
Bird  has  sent  out  a  letter,  reading  in 
part  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: — Are  you  willing  to  give 
one  day  to  the  discussion  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  questions  intending  to  bene¬ 
fit  your  insurance  business?  If  so, 
come  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Local  Insurance  Agents,  which  meets 
at  10  a.  m.  June  9,  in  this  city.  The 
legislature  that  adjourned  yesterday 
passed  some  insurance  bills  which  are 
bound  to  effect  the  business  of  local 
agents,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  join 
hands  with  your  co-workers  to  protect 
and  also  lay  plans  to  advance  your 
local  business. 

An  interesting  program  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  eminent  speakers  have  been 
invited  to  address  us — copies  of  pro¬ 
gram  will  reach  you  later.  We  also 
expect  to  have  copies  of  all  insurance 
laws  passed  this  year,  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

You  can  hardly  expect  your  officers 
to  accomplish  much,  if  you  do  not 
manifest  enough  interest  to  give  one 
day  per  year  to  co-operating  with 
them.  We  need  your  presence,  there¬ 
fore  request  you  to  set  aside  June  9 
as  State  Convention  day. 


SPECIAL  HAZARDS 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Weekly  Underwriter 
Company  a  copy  of  its  latest  volume 
on  “Live  Articles  on  Special  Hazards.” 
A  number  of  pertinent  subjects  are 
treated  in  an  interesting  manner,  in¬ 
cluding  oil  refineries,  garage  fires  and 
village  and  town  fire  protection. 


STOP  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  RE-INS.  CO. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

capital  of  not  less  than  $250,000,  and 
Rossia  Casualty  Company  of  America, 
with  a  capitalization  of  not  less  than 
$250,000  will  not  be  organized. 

What  New  Law  Means 

An  eminent  Hartford  insurance  man 
said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this 
week: 

“The  action  in  stopping  further  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  plans  of  the 
American  Re-insurance  Company  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  taxes  bear  fruit.  If 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company — to 
take  one  example — should  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  Connecticut  under  the  tax  law 
as  changed  by  the  late  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  annual  tax  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  upon  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  would  amount  to  $75,000  a 
year.  This  would  be  going  some  for 
a  new  company.” 

The  tax  bill  hitting  Connecticut  com¬ 
panies  provides  for  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  of  every  insurance  company 
in  the  State. 


The  British  America  has  opened  an 
office  in  London  for  the  transaction  of 
marine  business. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


May  28,  1916. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


MEETING  OF  PA.  FEDERATION 

HAS  MORE  THAN  830  MEMBERS 


J.  W.  Henry  Re-Elected  President — 
S,  H.  Pool  and  J.  S.  Turn 
Vice-Presidents 


Rehearsing  their  activities  during 
the  past  year,  which  were  productive 
of  splendid  results,  members  of  the 
Insurance  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Wednesday. 

The  Federation  was  organized  on 
May  10,  1914,  and  has  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  831  members.  More  than  eighty- 
five  firms  are  enrolled.  On  August  26, 
1914,  the  Federation  committee  called 
upon  the  platform  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  organization, 
and  had  it  incorporate  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  a  plank  calling  for  a  four- 
way  method  of  administration  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance,  embrac¬ 
ing  self-insurance,  mutual  insurance 
stock  insurance  or  State  fund  insur¬ 
ance. 

Activities 

The  influence  of  the  Federation  is 
given  credit  for  the  killing  of  Senate 
Bill  93,  which  provided  for  non-cancel¬ 
lation  of  accident  and  health  policies 
during  the  term  thereof. 

The  Federation  is  also  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  tabling  of  bill  No. 
272,  requiring  inspection  of  elevators 
by  the  State  in  all  cities  except  those 
of  the  first  and  second  class — and  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  certificate  of  insurance 
companies  would  be  accepted  for  such 
inspection.  It  was  also  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  killed  a  House  bill 
relating  to  revocation  of  licenses  of 
insurance  companies  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions. 

A.  J.  Ferres  Talks 

The  convention  was  advised  by  John 
R.  Ball,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  in  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  about  legislation. 

Allen  J.  Ferres,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  spoke  briefly  on  the  appreciation 
by  company  officials  of  the  work  done 
by  and  the  usefulness  of  the  federations 
conducted  along  proper  lines. 

A  letter  from  F.  Robertson-Jones  was 
read  by  President  J.  W.  Henry,  of  the 
Federation,  complimenting  the  Federa¬ 
tion  on  the  work  it  had  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  compensation. 

Thank  E.  S.  Lott 

The  following  resolution,  introduced 
by  Sidney  H.  Pool,  resident  manager 
of  the  F.  &  C.  at  Philadelphia,  was 
adopted : 

“Resolved:  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  to  Edson  S.  Lott,  president 
of  the  United  States  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  for  his  interest  in 


this  Federation,  and  his  influence  in 
securing  the  services  of  Wm.  H.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Insurance  of 
New  York,  who  so  ably  assisted  us  in 
the  legislative  work  at  Harrisburg,  on 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bills.” 

The  address  of  President  Henry  was 
a  recital  of  the  activities  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  H'e  read  many  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulatory  nature  from  company  of¬ 
ficials,  and  urged  the  pushing  ahead  of 
the  membership  work  in  order  that  the 
number  of  members  would  be  largely 
augmented  and  be  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  field  men  in  the  Keystone 
State. 

The  question  of  appointing  a  publicity 
manager  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  question  of  subdividing  the  State 
into  districts  with  a  manager  for  each 
county  was  also  referred  to  the  board 
for  attention.  This  suggestion  was 
made  by  S.  U.  Clyde,  of  Sweeney  & 
Clyde,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  convention. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Down¬ 
town  Club  for  the  delegates.  S.  H. 
Pool  was  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
arrangement. 

New  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
J.  W.  Henry,  Pittsburgh,  president; 
S.  H.  Pool,  Philadelphia,  first  vice- 
president;  J.  S.  Turn,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  L.  Rivolta,  Pittsburgh, 
treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors,  one  year:  Robert 

M.  Coyle,  Philadelphia;  Wallace  M. 
Reid,  Pittsburgh;  Ohas.  K.  Yungman, 
Philadelphia;  Jas.  F.  Tanner,  Erie; 
W.  W.  Flanagan,  Pittsburgh.  Two 
years:  J.  W.  Barr,  Oil  City;  J.  B. 
Longacre,  Philadelphia;  D.  F.  Colling- 
wood,  Pittsburgh;  F.  S.  Barr,  Lan¬ 
caster;  J.  E.  Parnell,  Indiana;  Jerre 
H.  Barr,  Reading;  E.  H.  Bair,  Greens- 
burg.  Three  years:  J.  F.  Broadbent, 
Scranton;  Jesse  S.  Bell,  Williamsport; 

J.  B.  King,  Allentown;  O.  C.  Hurst, 
Pittsburgh;  W.  S.  Essick,  Harrisburg; 

N.  S.  Rievere,  Pittsburgh;  S.  D.  Clyde, 
Chester;  Louis  M.  Wagner,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

There  was  considerable  discussion 
of  the  National  Insurance  Council 
formed  by  eight  insurance  federations 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  this  week. 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 
We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 

Home  Office 


WRITE  TO 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


F.  &  D.  CO.  NOW  25  YEARS  OLD 

A  PIONEER  IN  MANY  RESPECTS 


Has  Guaranteed  1,144,000  Individuals 
Holding  Positions  of  Trust, 

Says  President  Warfield 


MAKES  NINE  APPOINTMENTS 

The  National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  superintendents  in  its  weekly  life, 
health  and  accident  department:  M.  L. 
Tallant,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  J.  S.  Massie, 
Portsmouth,  O.;  H.  D.  Harris,  Way- 
cross,  Ga.;  John  T.  McDaniels,  Rome, 
Ga.;  Wm.  P.  Brown,  York,  Pa.;  E.  D. 
Harris,  Monroe,  La.;  H.  C.  Thompson, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  C.  B.  Stallings,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.;  E.  L.  Moore,  Houston,  Tex. 


The  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company  of 
Baltimore  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
Its  first  office  was  in  a  room  at  No.  7 
North  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  May 
1,  1890.  President  Warfield,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  Idea  of  the  formation  and 
promoted  the  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  has  pointed  out  some  facts  about 
the  Company  as  follows: 

It  began  business  on  a  subscribed 
capital  of  $200,000. 

It  was  the  first  company  to  write  a 
judicial  bond  in  Maryland. 

It  was  the  first  company  to  write  a 
bond  for  an  official  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  first  company  to  write  a 
bond  for  a  public  official  in  Maryland; 
to  write  a  bond  for  a  contractor  in 
Maryland;  to  write  a  bond  for  public 
officials  of  other  States. 

It  was  the.  first  company  to  write 
bonds  for  United  States  Internal  rev¬ 
enue  officers,  distillers  and  warehouse¬ 
men. 

It  has  guaranteed  the  honesty  and 
fidelity  of  1,144,000  individuals  holding 
positions  of  trust  under  national,  State 
and  municipal  governments  and  with 
banks,  railroads,  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  and  fraternal  organizations. 

It  has  become  surety  of  189,132  bonds 
for  executors,  administrators,  guard¬ 
ians,  trustees  and  other  fiduciaries,  and 
in  court  undertakings.  It  has  guaran¬ 
teed  the  faithful  performance  of  126,- 
415  contracts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  has  guarded  the  people’s  money  by 
bonding  over  100,000  treasurers,  col¬ 
lectors  and  handlers  of  public  funds. 

It  has  guaranteed  that  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  which  have  been  de¬ 
posited  annually  over  $500,000,000  of 
the  people’s  money  would  pay  the  same 
upon  demand. 

Stockholders  and  Employes. 

The  total  number  of  its  stockholders 
when  it  began  business  was  188.  They 


now  number  1,148,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
are  residents  of  Maryland  and  Balti¬ 
more  City. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
there  were  but  six  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  who  received  in  salaries  $5,156. 

Now  there  are  employed  in  the  home 
office  714  officers,  superintendents, 
lawyers,  stenographers,  clerks,  messen¬ 
gers,  janitors,  cleaners,  elevator  con¬ 
ductors,  etc.,  who  are  paid  annually 
$501,000. 

(Not  included  in  this  number  are  the 
officers  and  employes  of  The  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  the  offspring  of  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company.  It  has 
56  officers  and  employes,  to  wnom  is 
paid  annually  $105,000.) 

This  Company  has  over  10,000  man¬ 
agers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employes 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

Growth  of  the  Company 

This  Company  wrote  the  first  year 
it  was  in  business  $22,694.81  in  gross 
premiums,  and  last  year,  1914,  the  total 
gross  premiums  were  $8,579,684.40. 

Its  assets  on  December  31, 1890,  were 
$148,449.44.  Total  assets  December  31, 
1914,  were  $11,782,496.02. 

It  has  returned  to  its  stockholders  in 
dividends,  since  1895  $5,704,888. 


DETROIT  CONVENTIONS 


International  Association  Will  Meet 
August  24-27 — Agents  Meet  at 
Same  Time 


A  Progressive 

SURETY  and  CASUALTY 

Company 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  August 
24,  25,  26  and-  27,  1915. 

The  program  will  be  interesting, 
and  every  session  of  the  convention 
will  furnish  to  each  delegate  attend¬ 
ing  a  profitable  hour  or  two.  Men  of 
international  prominence  will  address 
them  upon  topics  of  live  interest. 

The  National  Association  of  Casu¬ 
alty  and  Surety  Agents  will  hold  their 
annual  convention  at  the  same  place 
and  time — Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan-August  24,  25,  26  and  27,  1915. 
Arrangements  for  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  associations  are  being  made. 


Casualty —  Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 
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CASUALTY  ACTUARIAL  SOCIETY  MEETING 

Talks  by  Carl  Hansen  of  The  Compensation  Service  Bureau, 
A.  H.  Mowbray  and  Others 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


JUtnnts  fturetg  (Emngmtg 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

XV  RI  l’E  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Casualty  Actu-  the  records  before  us  that  the  accident 

arial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America  frequency  from  protruding  set  screws 

at  the  Citv  Club  New  York,  last  week,  was  comparatively  low  in  relation  to 

papers  on  the  “Actuarial  and  Statistical  other  causes,  but  that  the  accidents 

ARnprti  0f  Schedule  Hating  and  Expe-  were  unusually  severe  resulting  most  __  ...... 

rience  Rating  of  Workmen's  Compensa-  often  either  fatally,  in  total  permanent  mental  operations.  First,  a  detailed  found  that  oO  per  cent,  ot  them  car- 

tion  and  Employers’  Liability  Risks”  disability,  or  partial  permanent  disa-  anaiysis  of  the  hazards  in  the  risk  un-  ned  an  increase  in  manual  due  to  sub- 

hpld  the  attention  of  the  Society.  Carl  bility.  A  rate  value  in  comparison  to  der  consideration  by  personal  investi-  standard  conditions,  the  other  50  per 

Hansen  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa-  these  facts  was  assigned.  A  similar  gation.  Second,  a  correct  application  cent,  carried  a  decrease  due  to  super- 
tinn  Service  Bureau  using  “Develop-  analysis  was  made  of  all  the  other  by  tbe  underwriter  and  rater  of  the  standard  conditions;  that  is,  in  both  m- 

ment  AnplicatiOn  and  Effect  of  Sched-  causes  taken  into  account  and  their  facts  thereby  brought  out.  The  facts  stances  conditions,  varying  from  the 

tile  Rating  in  Liability  and  Compen-  comparative  values  established  on  the  to  be  brought  out  on  inspection,  how-  average,  produced  as  a  whole  the  net 

sation  Insurance,”  spoke  in  part  as  fol-  same  basis.  ever,  must  be  determined  on  a  common  gross  premium  which  would  have  been 

lows.  Construction  of  Schedule  basis;  that  is,  the  hazards  in  the  dif-  obtained  if  manual  rate  was  applied  to 

Mr.  Hansen’s  Talk  We  now  came  to  the  actual  construe-  ferent  plants  within  the  same  classifi-  the  whole.  , 

That  ri„ks  within  a  given  classi-  tion  of  the  schedule  and  the  basis  upon  cation  must  be  measured  by  the  same  Mr.  Mowbray  s  Address 

ai*  "of  TireSnt  identically  the  which  the  rate  values  were  to  be  ap-  standard.  As  no  uniform  standards  of  It  is  generally  considered  hat  sched- 

fication  do  not  present  identically  ine  safetv  were  in  existence,  it  became  ule  rating  for  compensation  risks 

same  hazards  has  been  recognized  by  Pl^  are  three  distinct  methods  necessary  before  the  schedule  could  be  serves  two  purposes: 

srt8J ,fnS  oi  a  more  refined  through  which  schedule  rating  can  be  applied  to  establish  such  uniformity  to  1.  It  promotes  greater  equity  in  the 

years  and  the  need  of  a  more i  renneu  e  uged  enable  the  different  inspectors,  irre-  assessment  of  insurance  cost  than  is 

hazards^ in  ?h'  individual  plants  has  First,  we  may  construct  a  hypothet-  spective  of  the  human  equation,  to  ar-  possible  where  all  risks  in  the  same 
annaref  sSeclaf  rating  based  ical  perfect  plant,  establish  standards  rive  at  practically  the  same  result  in  classification  must  take  the  same  rate. 
Sv  on  the  indfvidual  experience  of  for  safety  and  sanitation  in  that  plant  the  same  plant.  Necessity,  again,  was  2  It  promotes  effective  accident  pre- 
t  itl  U foo  suscenUble of  mi  “use  to  and  charge  in  the  insurance  rate  a  cer-  the  compelling  factor  and  a  series  of  vention  work  by  offering  rewards  for 
*  Universal ^adoption  anf  was  in  tain  fixed  amount  for  any  deviation  standards,  known  as  “Universal  Safety  better  than  average  conditions  and 
f  V  resets contra?vto  the  accepted  from  these  prescribed  standards,  such  Standards”  were  adopted  covering  all  charging  penalties  for  worse  than  aver- 
tires  Pof  underwriting  based  on  the  amount  to  be  either  on  a  flat  dollar  and  the  accident  causes  considered  under  age  conditions 

faw  of  average  It  was  a  serious  ques  cent  basis  added  to  the  rate  or  on  a  the  schedule.  Since  it  is  the  actuary’s  function  to 

law  ot  average,  it  was  a  senuus  yuco  manual  ratr  hasis  (T  „„  nffrrt  of  adjust  rates  as  equitably  as  possible  in 

tion  also  whether  past  financial  results  percentage  of  manual  rate  bas  •  In  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  o  iieht  of  exnerience  and  to  continu- 

of  risk  especially  in  a  manufacturing  Second,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  schedule  rating  objections  are  frequent  “e  light  ( of  experience  and  to  c  e  u 
ootahliRhmPiit  subiect  to  changes  was  establish  a  hypothetically  very  poor  that  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  reduce  ally  study  and  compile  statistics  to  that 
denendabTJ  as  an ^Indication  of  proba  Plant  with  no  guards  at  all,  use  the  manual  rates.  The  author  will  say  to  end,  the  problem  of  schedule  rating 
Slerifksin  the  future  There  was  at  same  standards  of  safety  promulgated  these  objections  that  if  it  did  not  re-  comes  within  the  purview  of  his  duties, 
least  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  for  the  hypothetical  perfect  plant  and  duce  manual  rates  on  the  average,  it  But  the  burden  is  not  upon  his  shoul- 
^mong3 underwriters  01^ that  score,  one  credit  for  each  item  of  the  standards  would  not  be  worth  the  time  or  money  der.  alone,  it  is  shared  by  the  safety 
school  arguing  solely  for  the  retro-  complied  with  on  the  same  basis  as  spent  in  its  development.  Reduction  en^n^'  the  values  of 

spective,  or  experience  basis  for  rate  outlined  above.  of  average  rates  must  be  a  natural  thpn  df|erent  items  elterin-  into  a 

determination;  the  other  for  the  intro-  Thirdly,  we  may  take  what  we  term  seqUence  of  all  forms  of  schedule  actimry  can  take  but  a 

spective  basis,  or  an  attempt  to  meas-  an  average  plant,  establish  sub  and  rating.  verv  small  Dart  for  the statistical  data 

the  hazard  of  the  nlant  under  con-  super  standards  and  charge  or  credit  Assuming  a  given  classification  with  smalt  pait,  lor  tne  statistical  data 

slderattoS  by  a detailed  physical  ex-  for  each  item  respectively  as  to  wheth-  a  basis  rate  on  average  experience  on  ™th  which  he  works  are  lacking.  This, 

amination,  thereby  e^tal^Sng  the  er  it  be  below  or  above  the  average  the  entire  classification  say  of  100,  the  its  stir e°L  the  s'u^n "oT the 

nrnhahle  or  anticiDatorv  financial  result  adopted.  hazards  within  the  industry  of  that  sion  °i  its  snare  m  tne  solution  01  ine 

of  risk  before  underwriting,  gauged  on  Successful  Application  classi  ^rea^^ncTanKeveriVb?  Jausef  Si  items  be 'careful™  determined,1  but 

an  analysis  of  the  presence  or  absence  Successful  application  of  schedule  as  to  frequency  and  seventy  by  causes.  general  relations  between  them 

of  known  causes  of  accidents  and  on  rating  is  dependent  upon  two  funda-  Upon  inspection  of  all  the  risks,  it  is  m®st8  £onform  tQ  gsouned  DrinciDles 

the  presence  or  absence  of  other  than 
pure  or  inherent  hazards  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  plant  under  consideration, 
and  as  is  usual  when  extremes  meet,  a 
compromise  was  the  final  result. 

European  Accident  Statistics 
Next,  we  turned  to  European  acci¬ 
dent  statistics,  primarily  Germany  and 
Austria.  We  obtained  records  of  ap¬ 
proximately  125,000  accidents  from 
these  sources.  They  were  studied  in 
relation  to  the  statistics  submitted  by 
the  one  liability  company  here  and  the 
similarity,  both  of  causes  of  accidents 
and  severity  ot  accidents  from  identical 
causes,  were  striking.  In  fact,  a  review 
of  the  data  from  the  two  sources  es¬ 
tablished  this  thesis  as  fundamental: 

That  the  effect  on  the  human  body  of 
an  accident  from  a  given  cause  under 
similar  conditions  is  the  same  whether 
it  occurs  in  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States,  a  fact  which  should  dispel  in 
the  minds  of  some  gentlemen  the  idea 
that  European  statistics  applied  to 
American  conditions  are  necessarily 
dangerous.  If  properly  used,  these 
foreign  records  which  are  known  to  be 
authentic  and  scientifically  compiled 
would  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value 
in  the  solution  of  our  problems  as  to 
accident  frequency  by  causes,  were  it 
not  for  our  apparent  hesitancy  in  avail¬ 
ing  ourselves  of  them. 

The  next  step  was  that  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
established  causes  of  accidents  in  order 
to  determine  their  relative  rate  value. 

That  was  the  hardest  problem  to  solve 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  for  the 
reason,  again,  that  np  statistics  were 
available  giving  exposure  to  causes.  It 
was  comparatively  easy,  however,  to 
establish  the  relative  importance  of 
each  to  the  total  from  a  frequency  and 
severity  standpoint  and  underwriting 
judgment  combined  with  engineering 
knowledge  and  the  facts  before  us 
were  used  in  assigning  respective  val¬ 
ues.  For  instance,  it  was  found  from 


Our  Latchstring  Is  Out 

for  the  right  sort  of  agents  everywhere. 

We  want  representatives  who  are  alert,  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  in  business  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present.  Such  men  will  find  that  to  repre¬ 
sent  The  Maryland  is  the  biggest  kind  of  an  asset. 
A  high-grade  company,  liberal  policies,  quick 
claim  settlements,  great  financial  strength,  satis¬ 
factory  service — all  these  are  elements  of  The 
Maryland’s- success  and  all  help  its  agents  to  be 
leaders  in  their  fields,  if  the  agent  will  but  do 
his  share. 

Are  you  such? 

If  so  write  us  today — now — for  our  agency 
proposition.  Mention  this  paper. 


SURETY 

BONDS 


Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  fixing  of 
values  for  separate  items  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  we  can  and  should  study  these 
principles  and  endeavor  to  determine 
the  relations  which  must  subsist  be¬ 
tween  such  values  in  order  that  rates 
may  be  as  equitable  as  possible. 

An  analytic  study  of  principles  and 
relations  will  serve  the  further  pur¬ 
pose  of  pointing  out  the  statistical 
studies  which  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  schedule  both  in  the  accuracy 
of  values  given  individual  items  and  in 
the  relations  between  such  values. 

Practical  Schedule  Rating 

If,  as  it  appears  from  the  above 
analysis,  it  is  impossible  to  test  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  proposed  schedule  by  com¬ 
piled  statistics,  it  may  be,  indeed  it 
has  been,  assumed  that  schedule  rating 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  With 
this  view  I  cannot  agree.  Absolute 
equity  in  any  human  affair  is  unknown 
and  probably  unknowable.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  quite  likely  that 
committees  of  engineers,  testing  each 
item  for  conformity  to  the  above  prin¬ 
ciples  will  from  time  to  time  construct 
schedules  which  will  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  equity  between  indi¬ 
vidual  risks  in  the  same  class  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Doubtless  such  schedules 
will  far  surpass  an  actuarial  schedule 
in  promoting  safety  work. 

The  difficulty  with  such  a  schedule 
is  apt  to  be  that  the  result  of  applying 
i;  to  a  given  body  of  risks  will  be  a 
distortion  of  the  average  experience 
premium.  So  far  as  this  distortion  is 
due  to  changes  in  safety  conditions 
since  the  time  for  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  compiled,  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Further  disturbance  of  the  basis 
pure  premiums  is  a  defect  in  the  sched¬ 
ule  and  may  lead  to  serious  inequity 
between  classifications,  or  may  even, 
if  the  result  is  an  unexpected  general 
and  considerable  reduction,  result  in 
the  insolvency  of  some  companies. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

.  _  Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORl E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  Ill  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  IS  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
'Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co  i 
Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

HLATE  GLASS  n  .  ,  __  _  __ 

^ND'a¥AtTHcc,DENT  POLICIES 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  COKNELL,  vice-Pree,  8.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  g.  Bbookb,  Ass't  Sec. 
Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

C  H  I  CAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Asset* 


$113,868 

239,463 

341,399 

425,570 

584,023 

769,776 


Income 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 


Surplus  to  Policy-  Holders 

$111,259 

-  169.463 

-  -  -  -  241,037 

-  278,776 

-  270.395 

_  -  343,161 

KlW  Pennsylvan>a  Maryland — District  of  Columbia 

Ohio— Michigan— Illinois -Kentucky- Nebraska  and  Indiana 


-  $9,488 

-  43,293 

-  166,679 

-  273,970 

-  547,263 

627,232 


Some  men  have  an  abund- 
The  Art  ance  of  energy,  but  waste 
of  it  by  reason  of  mental 
Thinking  blindness,  or  working  in 
advance  of  thinking,  when, 
as  an  essential  to  results,  the  two  should 
pull  together  in  harmony.  We  have 
seen  demonstrations  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  of  working  without  thought,  and 
while  it  is  perhaps  less  prevalent  in  Na¬ 
tional  ranks  than  any  other,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  its  existence  to  any  extent 
is  a  serious  handicap. 

The  man  who  works  much  and  thinks 
little  is  commonly  described  as  running 
in  a  rut,  and  is  without  a  developed 
power  of  Initiative.  Such  a  man  ex¬ 
pends  a  world  of  energy  and  gets  no¬ 
where,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  one¬ 
sided  proposition,  and  almost  of  ne¬ 
cessity  runs  around  in  a  circle.  The 
men  without  capacity  to  think  are  very 
few,  but  those  with  the  capacity  un¬ 
developed  are  a  vast  multitude.  The 
possession  of  the  power  of  initiative 
is  but  another  form  of  expression  of 
the  art  of  thinking.  Take  the  man  who 
does  something  the  way  he  did  it  be¬ 
fore,  or  the  way  some  one  else  has 
done  it  when  a  better  way  lies  right 
before  his  nose,  and  it  simply  presents 
a  case  of  a  lack  of  a  developed  power 
of  initiative.  God  gave  us  physical 
powers  and  mental  powers  and  intends 
that  we  should  exercise  both,  and  those 
of  us  who  fail  as  to  either  the  one  or 
the  other  are  sure  to  fall  far  short  of 
the  destiny  that  the  Creator  intended 
for  us.  It  is  almost  a  toss  up  for  choice 
between  the  man  who  works  without 
thinking  and  the  man  who  thinks  with¬ 
out  working,  and  while  general  sym¬ 
pathy  goes  out  to  the  former  on  the 
basis  that  the  poor  fellow  is  short  in 
mind,  the  fact  may  be  that  he  is  men¬ 
tally  lazy,  which  is  no  less  a  human 
attribute  than  is  physical  laziness. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  philoso¬ 
phize  in  a  world  without  our  own,  for 
the  necessity  of  thinking,  or  of  initia¬ 
tive,  is  as  acute  applied  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  can  possibly  be  to  any  other 
beneath  the  sun,  and  this  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  National,  since 
it  leaves  so  much  to  the  discretion  of 
its  men.  The  superintendent  lets 
things,  within  the  scope  of  his  author¬ 
ity,  run  along  in  the  same  old  way,  when 
a  far  better  way  is  discernible  by  a 
little  mental  exercise.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  assistant  or  agent. 
There  is  no  use  to  consume  space  set¬ 
ting  up  definite  illustrations  for  the 
reason  that  the  man  who  is  mentally 
awake  will  see  them  clearly  and  almost 
without  number  and  the  man  not  awake 
will  see  nothing.  The  point  is  to 
shake  up  your  mind  until  it  is  fully 
aroused  and  in  position  to  perform  a 
real  part  in  making  you  a  sure  enough 
man. 

Take  note  of  what  some  logician  has 
said  for  the  world’s  benefit: 

“Man  being  made  a  reasonable,  and 
so  a  thinking  creature,  there  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  his  being,  than  the 
right  direction  and  employment  of  his 
thoughts,  since  upon  this  depend  both 
his  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  his 
own  present  and  future  benefit  in  all 
respects.”— National  Life  and  Accident 
Quarterly. 

•  ♦  * 

‘‘How  to  Collect  a  Debit” 
How  to  is  the  title  of  an  interest- 
Collect  ing  little  essay  by  N. 
a  Debit  Green,  a  district  manager 

of  the  General.  He  says: 
“It  is  essential  that  the  agent  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  general  condition 
of  the  debit  and  with  the  section  in 
which  it  is  located,  also  with  the  policy¬ 
holders  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and 
then  use  strictly  business  methods. 
Never  indulge  in  personalities;  be 
pleasant  but  firm  with  the  policy¬ 
holders,  giving  them  to  understand 
that  in  order  to  keep  their  policies  in 


benefit  they  must  live  up  to  the  con¬ 
tract.  Impress  upon  them  that  the 
corporation  is  only  too  glad  to  live  up 
to  every  promise  in  the  policy,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  the 
policyholders  to  fulfill  their  part  as  it 
is  for  the  corporation. 

In  the  matter  of  back  calls,  be  oblig¬ 
ing  to  the  policyholders.  Do  not 
threaten  to  cancel  a  policy,  but  explain 
to  the  assured  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  pay  in  advance  and  be  on 
the  safe  side  rather  than  to  have  the 
insurance  in  arrears  and  be  out  of 
benefit.  Agents  should  keep  policy¬ 
holders  posted  regarding  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  business,  thus  creating  a 
friendly  feeling  in  their  minds  unvard 
the  corporation. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  agents  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  people  the  risk  they  take 
of  having  their  policies  out  of  benefit, 
when  sick  or  injured,  by  neglecting 
to  pay  premiums  promptly.  Many 
people  think  they  have  four  weeks  of 
a  margin  in  which  to  pay  their  pre¬ 
miums  the  same  as  in  life  insurance, 
which  is  not  the  case,  and  every  honest 
agent  will  enlighten  policyholders  on 
this  subject.  By  posting  policyholders 
in  this  way  agents  will  have  less 
arrears  on  the  debit.” 


WAR  RIDERS 


Discussed  at  Meeting  of  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Bureau  of  Accident 
U  nderwriters 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Accident  Underwriters  met  at 
the  office  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  Monday  to  take  action  on 
the  Missouri  policy  arnd  to  make 
recommendations  on  a  war  rider  to  be 
attached  to  accident  policies.  Walter 
C.  Faxon,  president  of  the  Bureau, 
presided. 

The  meeting  voted  to  permit  bureau 
companies  to  use  any  of  their  present 
policy  forms  in  Missouri,  limiting  the 
principal  sum  to  $1,000,  for  which  a 
premium  of  $3  is  paid,  and  permitting 
as  much  weekly  indemnity  as  they 
choose  to  write  at  a  premium  of  $3.50 
a  thousand. 

A  meeting  of  bureau  and  non-bureau 
companies  writing  commercial  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  will  be  called  some 
time  next  week  to  take  action  on  the 
recommendations  made  at  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  also  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  companies  the  war  rider 
adopted  by  the  Hartford  comtianies, 
which  eliminates  ail  war  risks,  this 
rider  to  be  used  on  all  new  business, 
its  use  on  old  policies  being  left  to  the 
option  of  the  companies. 


SURETY  APPOINTMENTS 


S.  W.  Wilkinson  to  Supervise  Eastern 
District  of  London  &  Lancashire 
Guarantee  &  Accident 


S.  W.  Wilkinson,  former  superintend¬ 
ent  of  agents  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  New  England  'Casualty,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  fidelity 
and  surety  department  of  the  Eastern 
district  of  the  London  &  Lancashire 
Guarantee  &  Accident,  effective  May 
17.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  in  the 
fidelity  and  surety  business  for  eight 
years,  starting  with  the  Bankers  Sure¬ 
ty  in  field  work.  While  connected 
with  the  Bankers,  Mr.  Wilkinson  saw 
service  with  the  agency,  claim  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments,  and  when  that 
Company  re-insured  in  the  Maryland 
Casualty,  he  went  with  the  Maryland 
as  superintendent  of  the  fidelity  and 
surety  department  for  New  York  City, 
leaving  this  position  to  go  with  the 
New  England  at  Boston. 

J.  H.  "lAllan,  who  made  good  under 
the  general  agency  of  Minshall  &  Bell 
at  Columbus,  O.,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  his  own  general  agency.  He  rep- 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
"Preferred  Service ” 


resents  the  Bankers  Life  of  Iowa, 
makes  his  headquarters  in  Toledo,  and 
succeeds  L.  M.  Hubbard,  who  has  gone 
to  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  represent  the 
Bankers  Life  in  the  coast  country. 


TO  BE  INDEPENDENT  ADJUSTER 

E.  B.  Hopwood  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
juster  of  the  Commercial  Union,  effect¬ 
ive  June  1.  Mr.  Hopwood  has  special¬ 
ized  on  automobile  losses  and  will 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  In  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manag* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

continue  as  an  independent  automobile 
adjuster. 
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PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 

Northwestern  during  1914.  ,  ^  ,  .  .  r 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  tor  . 

Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4  97%. 


It  Will  Pay  Yon  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends  ” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Partnership  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wiaconsin 

Low  Cost 

Service  Policy 

OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
bv  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Snlipitorw  are  like  gizzards  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ- 
“S  “t  Sith  some  youug  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  o  the  rut 

von  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  .  Ambition  is  the  main- 
A?  4 1  oa  Vmt  q  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  Jf  you 

haveESmWfcn  ILugh  to  Lire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
Mm  suTshines  every  dav  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are,  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown  lou  can  secure  a 
unod  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  everv  bish  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 

^mount^ of ^  abilitv ’vou  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
amount  ot  ability  you  can  ol  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  vou  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 

SX&wSSTmI  Sr*  offh»m«“fa  W.  T.  Crawford  Vicc-Premdcnt  and  General  Manager,  T™  P. 

Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La.  _ 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  \. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets . . .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8.319.608.72 

Capital .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities . .  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914 .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident.  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance^Employers.  Public,  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage).  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision),  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C  H  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY _  INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 

Employers 

pu]3l;c  / essel  Owner* 

Teams  General  Contingent 

Workmen's  Landlords  Druggists  & 

Compensation  Elevator  Physicians 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


Burglary 

Workmen’s  Collective 
Individual  Accident  &  Health 
Industrial  Accident  &  Health 
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EDUCATION  TO  STOP 
RATINIKOMPLAINTS 

Suburban  Agents  Will  Seek  To  Show 
Town  Officials  How  To  Make  Im¬ 
provements 

MEETING  HELD  IN  TARRYTOWN 


Better  Understanding!  Between  Com¬ 
panies  and  Agents  Manifested — To 
Have  Representative  in  Utica 


The  Westchester  branch  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Agents’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  recently  formed  to  harmonize  re¬ 
lations  between  agents  and  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Exchange,  held  a  meeting  in 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday.  The 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  that  the  agents,  as  a 
unit,  co-operate  with  village  boards  of 
trustees  in  helping  to  adjudicate  rate 
situations.  In  other  words,  when  a 
community  has  a  rating  grievance 
members  of  the  association,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  criticism  of  the 
rating  organization,  will  see  the  town 
officials  and  explain  to  them  how  the 
rate  was  made  and  how  it  can  be  low¬ 
ered.  If  the  agents  themselves  can¬ 
not  allay  rate  dissatisfaction  they  will 
try  to  have  the  city  officials  go  to  the 
Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
where  they  can  get  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  improvements  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  a  lower  rate.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  W.  P.  Blackman,  president 
of  the  Agents’  Association,  how  a 
lower  basic  rate  had  been  secured  in 
New  Rochelle.  He  communicated  with 
the  Mayor,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  Secretary  of  the  Water  Com¬ 
pany  and  induced  them  to  confer  with 
the  Exchange  officials,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  shown  the  justness  of 
prevailing  rates  and  how  they  could 
get  lower  rates  by  improvement.  Con¬ 
siderable  publicity  was  given  by  New 
Rochelle  papers.  The  improvements 
were  made,  and  there  was  no  criticism 
of  the  fire  insurance  interests. 

In  Tarrytown  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  dissatisfaction  with  rates.  The 
agents  have  been  on  the  defensive. 
Now,  the  agents  will  interview  the 
town  trustees  as  outlined  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

At  the  last  meeting  in  Yonkers  on 
March  6,  a  resolution  was  passed  re¬ 
questing  the  Suburban  Exchange  not 
to  apply  schedule  rates  to  Tarrytown 
until  the  whole  County  was  rated.  A 
letter  in  reply  from  the  Exchange  was 
reported  to  the  agents  on  Wednesday 
in  which  the  Exchange  said  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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$3.00  a  Year;  15c.  per  Copj 


the  home 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 

THE  HOME  S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  ^1^  i809 
and  Mercantile 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Insurance  Co, 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  BLOW  TO  MEMBERS 
OF  ROYAL  ARCANUM 

Supreme  Court  of  United  States  Says 
High  Assessment  of  Order  is 
Legal 

BROOKLYN  MAN  LOSES  HIS  SUIT 

Man  Who  Joined  the  Order  Paying  $2  a 
Month  Finds  He  Must  Pay  $16.08 
Monthly 


The  Royal  Arcanum  received  a  hard 
blow  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  this  week  when  Samuel  Green, 
lawyer  and  philanthropist  of  Brooklyn 
lost  his  suit  against  the  order  the 
Court  ruling  that  the  Royal  Arcknum 
was  justified  in  assessing  its  members 
for  sick  and  death  benefits  at  a  higher 
rate  than  when  they  enrolled  in  the 
order. 

The  court  held  that  the  judgments 
of  the  Massachusetts  courts,  the  State 
in  which  the  order  is  incorporated,  pre¬ 
vail  over  those  of  New  York  in  which 
Green  brought  a  suit  and  obtained  a 
judgment.  The  court  took  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  when  it  ordered  the  brief  pre¬ 
sented  by  F.  J.  Moissen,  who  appeared 
for  Mr.  Green,  stricken  from  the  record 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  “intended  to 
deceive  the  court.”  Old  practitioners 
at  the  bar  of  the  highest  tribunal  were 
unable  to  recall  a  similar  instance  of 
the  court’s  resentment. 

Suit  Five  Years  Old 

Mr.  Green  started  his  suit  about  five 
years  ago  when  the  order  made  a  big 
increase  in  the  amount  of  its  assess¬ 
ments,  which  resulted  in  more  than 
50,000  active  members  leaving  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  won  a  verdict  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn,  May,  1911, 
Justice  Kelly  presiding.  This  was  later 
reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division.  In 
December  of  1912  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  iNew  York  State  upheld  the  decision 
of  Justice  Kelly. 

When  Mr.  Green  was  seen  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  he  said:  “I  start¬ 
ed  this  action  without  any  hope  of  re- 
vard,  simply  that  I  might  obtain  what 
I  considered  justice  for  the  members  of 
the  order  who  joined  in  good  faith.  I 
sought  to  get  what  I  considered  a 
square  deal  for  the  older  members. 
When  a  man  enrolled  some  years  ago 
he  paid  two  dollars  a  month.  Now 
under  the  method  of  assessment,  his  as¬ 
sessment  would  be  increased  until 
when  sixty-five  years  old  he  would  be 
forced  to  pay  $16.08  a  month.” 

The  contention  of  the  Supreme 
t  ouncil  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  was 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  Benefit 
Certificate  they  had  the  right  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
to  be  levied  when,  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  saw  fit. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  4,  1915. 


WANTS  SECTION  91  CHANGED 


Deputy  Superintendent  Hoey,  of  New 
York  Department,  tells  how  Law 
Operates 


Deputy  Superintendent  James  J.  Hoey 
of  New  York  believes  that  Section  91 
of  the  New  York  Act — which  relates  to 
agents — should  be  changed.  In  a  letter 
to  Superintendent  Hasbrouck  he  says: 

“Section  91  provides  that  ‘agents 
operating  solely  for  companies  trans¬ 
acting  industrial  or  prudential  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  weekly  payment  plan  of 
insurance  are  exempted  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.’  This  permits 
the  Metropolitan,  Prudential,  John 
Hancock  and  the  Colonial  Life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  appoint  agents  with¬ 
out  departmental  supervision.  Any  life 
company  desiring  to  rid  itself  of  de¬ 
partment  supervision  in  the  matter  of 
licensing  agents  could  issue  a  few  in¬ 
dustrial  weekly  payment  policies  and 
it  would  then  not  be  necessary  to  li¬ 
cense  any  of  their  agents.  Authority 
should  also  be  vested  in  the  department 
to  revoke  licenses  of  life  agents  for 
cause.” 

In  regard  to  publishing  list  of  li¬ 
censed  agents  Mr.  Hoey  says: 

“In  order  that  insurance  company  offi¬ 
cials  may  know  those  who  are  qualified 
to  receive  commissions,  the  department 
has,  for  several  years  past,  published 
in  pamphlet  form  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  insurance  brokers  to 
whom  certificates  of  authority  have 
been  issued.  It  would  appear  desir¬ 
able,  for  many  reasons,  if  an  appro¬ 
priation  can  be  secured  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  that  a  similar  list  be  published 
of  licensed  agents.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  under  the  present  system  of  li¬ 
censing  agents  upon  the  request  of  in¬ 
surance  companies,  that  many  licenses 
are  issued  to  persons  who  should  not 
be  licensed.  It  never  was  intended 
that  an  agent  should  be  licensed  simply 
to  permit  the  payment  of  commission 
on  a  single  risk,  and  yet  investigation 
has  proven  that  this  is  a  common  oc¬ 
currence.  This  is  merely  a  subterfuge 
to  get  around  the  anti-rebate  and  anti- 
discrimination  law. 

“If  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
agents  were  published,  it  would  give 
opportunity  to  ferret  out  the  cases  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  and 
bring  the  facts  to  either  the  attention 
of  the  company  at  whose  request  the 
license  was  issued,  or  to  the  attention 
of  this  department.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  beneficial  results  would  be 
■  obtained.” 


METROPOLITAN’S  NEW  DIRECTOR 


Arthur  Williams  Elected  By  Board  to 
Succeed  the  Late  General 
Thomas  H.  Hubbard 


The  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  have  sleeted 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  their  board  caused  by  the  death  of 
General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Williams  is  general  commerical 
inanager  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com¬ 


pany,  an  engineer  well  known  not 
only  here  but  in  Europe.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Social  Science,  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  the  National  Civic  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Edi¬ 
son  Savings  Bank  Association,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Social  Insur¬ 
ance,  the  National  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  President  of  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Safety  and  a  member  of 
many  commercial  and  social  bod¬ 
ies  He  is  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  papers  on  municipal  own¬ 
ership,  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employes,  and  on  electrical  topics. 
His  attainments  in  his  profession  and 
along  sociological  and  scientific  lines 
have  been  recognized  by  France  and 
Spain,  both  nations  having  decorated 
him. 


ANOTHER  MUTUAL  CONTRACT 


Company  Will  Issue  Continuous  Instal¬ 
ment  Endowment  Policy — Hates 
Ready  In  a  Few  Days 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  last  week 
explained  the  new  Endowment-at-70 
contract  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

The  Company  will  issue  in  a  few  days 
still  another  new  endowment  contract, 
a  Continuous  Instalment  Endowment 
policy.  The  contract  is  a  twenty-year 
endowment,  which  may  be  settled  in 
continuous  instalments.  If  the  insured 
dies  before  the  end  of  the  endowment 
period  the  proceeds  will  be  payable  to 
the  beneficiary  in  equal  instalments 
monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly  or  yearly 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  certain, 
and  as  much  longer  as  the  beneficiary 
may  live. 

as  much  longer  as  he  may  live  If  the 

If  the  insured  himself  -  lives  to 
mature  the  policy  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  the  instalments  are  payable 
to  him  in  the  same  manner  for 
twenty  years  certain  and  as  much 
longer  as  he  may  live.  If  the  beneficiary 
is  still  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
whether  before  or  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty  years  certain,  she 
herself  will  thereafter  receive  the  in¬ 
stalments  for  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty  years  certain,  if  any;  and  for 
as  much  longer  thereafter  as  she  may 
live. 

The  policy  is  on  a  3  per  cent,  reserve 
basis,  the  same  as  all  other  policies  now 
issued  by  the  Company.  The  amount 
of  insurance  for  each  $50  of  annual 
Income  is  $766.20,  the  same  as  in  any 
other  policy  payable  in  twenty  instal¬ 
ments.  Accordingly,  the  cash  and  loan 
values  and  dividends  of  this  policy  may 
be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  cor¬ 
responding  cash  value  and  dividends  of 
the  regular  twenty-year  endowment  by 
the  factor  .7662.  All  other  provisions 
of  the  policy  are  practicaly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  regular  twenty-year  en¬ 
dowment.  The  rates  will  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  few  days. 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


Dec.  31.  1909 
Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,1911 

Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 


Sept.  30,  1914  1,815,302.46 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1.  1909 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 
30,630,355.00 


GROSS  ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  an  d  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 

Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 

Efficient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


June  4,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


COMPANIES  TOREENTER  TEXAS? 

GOVERNOR  TO  KEEP  UP  FIGHT 

Daily  Papers  in  Lone  Star  State  on 

Defeat  of  Gibson  Bill  in  Special 
Session  of  Legislature 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  Gibson 
investment  bill  in  the  Texas  Senate 
and  the  adjournment  of  the  Texas  Leg¬ 
islature  Governor  Ferguson,  of  that 
State,  declared  that  he  intended  to  keep 
up  the  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  law. 

The  statement  of  the  Governor  that 
he  would  not  regard  the  defeat  of  the 
Gibson  bill  as  the  final  expression  of 
the  Texas  people  regarding  compulsory 
investments  by  insurance  companies 
drew  a  storm  of  protest  from  many  of 
the  Texas  daily  papers.  A  number  of 
rather  bitter  editorials  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  were  printed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  prophecy  was  made  that  the 
life  companies,  which  witndrew  from 
Texas  'because  of  the  compulsory  in¬ 
vestment  law,  will  return  inside  of  a 
year.  The  dailies  seem  pretty  con¬ 
fident  of  that. 

Daily  Papers  Criticise  Governor 

A  sample  of  the  editorial  comment  is 
the  following  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle:  “Governor  Ferguson  says 

that  he  will  take  this  issue  to  the  people 
for  decision.  It  is  believed  that  he 
will  upon  a  little  reflection  decide  that 
he  has  already  done  enough  of  dam¬ 
age  to  his  reputation  without  showing 
any  further  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  that  is  so  strongly  approved  by 
certain  New  York  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  that  has  received  so  little 
endorsement  from  the  people  of  Texas. 
There  was  and  is  no  demand  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Robertson  law.  There 
is  nothing  in  that  law  that  puts  a 
burden  on  any  company  doing  business 
in  this  State.  The  75  per  cent,  of 
legal  reserve  on  Texas  premiums  which 
outside  companies  are  required  to  in¬ 
vest  in  this  State  is  only  40  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  money  that  we  send  them 
in  paying  premiums.  Why  should  not 
they  invest  that  little  in  the  State 
that  so  well  protects  their  every  in¬ 
vestment  and  furnishes  them  with  the 
money  with  which  to  make  the 
investment?” 

Victory  for  Texas  Companies 

The  Texas  companies  are  naturally 
immensely  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  Robertson  law  on  the 
statute  books  originated  with  them.  It 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 


most  effective  bits  of  propaganda  work 
ever  done  in  the  South.  On  the  side 
of  the  Texas  companies  was  an  army 
of  followers,  including  newspapers  and 
legislators.  The  fight  was  a  hot  one, 
and  came  to  a  climax  when  Senator 
Gibson  picked  up  a  bottle  of  ink  last 
week  and  started  to  assault  another 
Senator.  During  the  lively  proceedings 
a  poll  was  taken  of  Senators  to  learn 
their  affiliations  with  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Some  Senators  declared  they 
had  insurance  policies,  but  no  stock  in 
insurance  companies. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  Texas 
life  companies  was  accused  of  trying  to 
influence  a  Senator  who  runs  a  daily 
paper  by  threats  of  withdrawing  ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  Lynn  Cox  was 
handled  without  gloves.  Some  of  the 
literature  written  during  the  fight  on 
the  Gibson  bill  almost  burned  up  the 
mails. 


MORTALITY  AMONG  NEGROES 


High  Among  Young,  Entrants — Poor 
Risks  as  a  Class  Except  Profes¬ 
sional  Men 


The  mortality  among  Negroes  at  all 
ages  is  much  greater  than  among 
Whites;  the  relative  mortality  is  high¬ 
est  at  ages  at  entry  under  30  years. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the 
Medico-Actuarial  Investigation  gives 
trend  of  mortality  by  ages: 


Ages  at 

Actual 

Expected 

Ratio  of 
Actual  of 
Expected 

Entry 

Deaths 

or 

Deaths 

c/. 

Deaths 

% 

170 

15-29 

160 

94.1 

30-39 

33.4 

222.6 

150 

40-49 

342 

226.6 

151 

50-59 

149 

134.3 

111 

It  will 

be  seen 

by  this  table  that  the 

mortality 

is  very  high 

among  the 

young  entrants  and  decreases  as  the 
age  at  entry  advances,  says  the  Pacific 
Mutual  News. 

Ministers,  teachers  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  colored  men  have  a  mortality 
of  actual  to  expected  deaths  of  137 
per  cent.,  while  all  other  colored  men 
have  a  mortality  ten  per  cent,  greater. 

In  1910  the  death  rate  for  the  Ne¬ 
groes  was  25.5  per  cent,  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation  and  14.6  per  cent,  per  1,000  for 
the  Whites;  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  mortality  from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent,  since  that  time. 

In  33  Northern  cities,  each  with  a 
Negro  population  of  at  least  2,500,  the 
average  death  rate  among  Negroes  was 
25.1  per  cent,  per  1,000  and  15.7  per 
cent,  per  1,000  for  the  Whites. 

In  24  Southern  cities,  the  death  rate 
among  the'  Negroes  was  29.6  per  cent, 
and  16.9  per  cent,  for  the  Whites. 

Negroes  as  a  class  are  poor  insur¬ 
ance  risks.  Only  ministers,  teachers, 
and  other  professional  colored  men 
should  be  considered  for  insurance  and 
these  only  for  endowment  plan. 


A  basket  picnic  will  be  given  by  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  June  5.  J.  M.  Kistler 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  CLUBS  MEET 

THIRTY-THREE  AGENTS  QUALIFY 

President  Carlton  a  Member  of  $100,000 
Club — 1915  Business  Exceeds  Mil¬ 
lion  a  Month 

Houston,  Texas,  June  2,  1915. — With 
an  informal  dinner  at  the  Galvez  Ho¬ 
tel,  Galveston,  the  leaders  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  family  of  the  Great  Southern 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Houston 
comprising  the  $200,000  and  $100,000 
clubs  together  with  the  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  clubs,  the  company  of¬ 
ficers,  home  office  representatives  and 
guests,  making  a  party  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty,  the  annual  meeting,  the 
best  ever  held  by  the  Great  Southern 
Life,  came  to  a  close  to-night. 

Those  qualifying  for  the  $200,000 
club  were,  W.  M.  Abbey,  J.  Homer 
Gaddy,  Jno.  C.  Kirby,  H.  K.  Lyon,  J.  R. 
Parks,  J.  E.  Porter,  P.  W.  Sowell,  Wil- 
lian  H.  Walker  and  J.  F.  Wellington. 
The  $100,000  club,  Elmer  Abbey,  Ira  L. 
Cane,  O.  S.  Carlton,  Sam  W.  Caroth- 
ers,  C.  F.  Ellis,  V.  R.  Ferguson,  Jack 
Fowlkes,  G.  B.  Frasher,  L.  M.  Generes, 
L.  R.  Generes,  F.  J.  Illig,  W.  H.  Keith, 

A.  L.  Kwnolle,  C.  W.  Lambergh,  T.  W. 
Lovett,  E.  F.  Lyon,  Vernon  Major,  M.  C. 
McGee,  J.  W.  McQuigg,  J.  R.  Phillips, 

B.  F.  Poison,  C.  B.  Sowell,  M.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  and  C.  O.  Weather. 

Club  Officers  Elected 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  as  follows: — $200,0'00  club, 
T.  W.  Sowell,  President;  W.  H.  Walker- 
First  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Wellington, 
Second  Vice-President;  J.  C.  Kirby, 
Third  Vice-President,  $100,0'00  club,  B. 
F.  Poison,  President;  Sam  W.  Caroth- 
ers,  First  Vice-President;  J.  R.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Second  Vice-President;  C.  B.  Sow¬ 
ell,  Third  Vice-President.  The  officers 
were  announced  at  a  Buffet  lunch  at 
the  Rice  Hotel  on  Tuesday  when  all 
responded  with  good  talks. 

President  Carlton  Club  Member 
At  an  informal  banquet  Tuesday 
night,  held  in  the  Roof  Garden  of  the 
Rice  Hotel,  the  history  of  the  Great 
Southern’s  progress  was  rehearsed  by 
President  Carlton,  showing  steady 
gains  in  all  departments.  President 
Carlton  in  keeping  with  past  perform¬ 
ances  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
cne-hundred  thousand  dollar  club. 

Interesting  talks  were  made  by  Jesse 
H'.  Jones  of  Houston,  Hon.  J.  O.  Eagan, 
member  of  Congress,  Dr.  Collins,  State 
Health  Officer,  and  Judge  W.  L.  Hill  of 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  Col.  Alba  Hay¬ 
wood  of  San  Benito,  Texas,  indulged  in 


some  impersonations  which  were  par¬ 
ticularly  fine. 

Wind-up  at  Galveston 
This  morning  a  special  train  carried 
the  club  members  and  their  party  to 
Galveston,  where  they  took  boats  to  the 
Jetties,  following  which  a  shore  din¬ 
ner  was  served  at  Johns,  returning  at 
night  to  the  Galvez  Hotel  where  an 
informal  dinner  was  served  tonight 
winding  up  a  very  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ing. 

It  was  announced  the  production  of 
business  thus  far  in  1915  by  the  Great 
Southern  Life  exceeds  a  million  a 
month. 


NOT  TAXABLE 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Osborn  Makes  Ruling  Regarding 
Power  of  Attorney 

Until  recently  some  companies  have 
been  advised  by  counsel  that  where  a 
power  of  attorney  is  included  in  the 
assignment  of  a  policy  a  revenue  stamp 
(25  cents)  is  required.  W.  H.  Osborn, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  has 
written  the  Penn  Mutual  that  no  stamp 
is  necessary.  He  quotes  the  section 
of  the  act  relative  thereto  and  says: 

“An  assignment,  for  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration,  of  debts,  wages,  mortgages, 
bonds,  etc.,  ordinarily  transfers  to  the 
assignee  all  the  rights  of  the  assignor 
and  the  remedies  necessary  for  their 
enforcement,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  office,  the  assignee  acquires  no 
further  rights  by  the  means  of  a  power- 
of-attorney  clause  in  the  assignment 
than  are  conveyed  by  the  instrument 
itself,  and  such  pro  forma  power  of 
attorney  is,  therefore,  not  taxable.” 

BRITISH  WAR  CLAIMS 

Total  Amounts  Paid  by  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Offices  up  to  May 
15,  1915 

The  total  amounts  paid  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Life  offices  of  Great  Britain  to 
date  under  claims  arising  through  the 
war  are  as  follows: 


Number 

Amount 

Britannic  . 

.  661 

$  40,000 

Brit.  Legal  &  U.  P. . 

.  389 

23,500 

British  Widows  . . .  . 

98 

7,500 

Hearts  of  Oak  . 

27 

2,000 

Pearl  . 

.  1,357 

120,000 

Prudential  . 

.10,021 

1,186,000 

Refuge  . 

.  2,023 

28,902 

Salvation  Army . 

.  320 

25,000 

Wesleyan  &  General 

.  692 

51,000 

C.  F.  HESS  DEAD 

Charles  Frederick  Hess,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Travelers  in  Binghamton, 
N  Y.,  died  a  few  days  ago.  He  had 
been  with  the  Travelers  for  the  past 
three  years. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 
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MET’S  UNEMPLOYMENT  SURVEY 


CONDITIONS  IN  151  LARGE  TOWNS 


Of  644,358  Wage  Earners  73,800 
Idle  Workmen  were  Found  by 
Company’s  Agents 


Results  of  a  survey  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  fifteen  cities  have 
been  given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  They  indicate  that 
11.5  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earners  in 
the  families  visited  were  entirely  out 
of  work  at  the  time  the  investigation 
was  made  during  March  and  early  in 
April,  1915. 

Second  of  Series 

These  figures  represent  the  fruits  of 
the  second  study  in  a  series  which  has 
been  undertaken  for  the  Government 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  first  study,  results  of 
which  were  given  out  in  a  recent 
Bureau  Bulletin  covered  New  York  City 
and  the  metropolitan  district  of  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  As  it  was  made  at 
about  the  same  time  of  (the  present 
year,  it  offers  a  fair  basis  of  compari¬ 
son  with  the  unemployment  statistics 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  second 
study. 

The  methods  of  the  present  investi¬ 
gation  were  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  New  York  investigation.  The 
Bureau  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Metropolitan’s  surveys  would  be  ac¬ 
curate  from  the  fact  that  the  company's 
figures  for  New  York  tallied  very  closely 
with  the  results  obtained  from  an 
independent  investigation  by  the 
Bureau  itself.  The  families  holding  in¬ 
dustrial  policies  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  were  visited 
by  agents  of  the  Company  and  the 
number  of  partly  or  wholly  unem¬ 
ployed  was  ascertained. 

Duluth  Hard  Hit 

The  survey  of  the  fifteen  cities  in¬ 
cluded  a  .census  of  399,881  families  in 
which  were  found  644,358  wage  earn¬ 
ers.  Of  this  number,  73,500,  or  11.5 
per  cent,  of  all  wage  earners  in  the 
families  visited  were  wholly  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  in  addition  thereto  106,652, 
or  16.6  per  cent.,  were  reported  as  part 
time  workers. 

The  highest  percentages  of  unem¬ 
ployment  were  found  in  Duluth,  Minn., 
where  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earn¬ 
ers  were  out  of  work  and  17.8  per  cent, 
were  working  part  time  only.  The 
lowest  percentage  of  unemployment  was 
found  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  only 
4.3  per  cent,  were  unemployed,  but  19.9 
per  cent,  of  all  wage  workers  were  re¬ 
ported  as  working  only  part  time. 

The  cities  showing  the  largest  per¬ 
centages  of  part  time  workers  were: 
Wilkesbarre,  32.2  per  cent.;  Pittsburgh, 
29  per  cent.;  Milwaukee,  28.9  per  cent.; 
Bridgeport,  19.9  per  cent.;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  19.6  per  cent.;  Duluth,  17.8  per 
cent.;  Toledo,  17.5  per  cent.,  and 
Boston,  17.3  per  cent.  The  percentage 
for  all  fifteen  cities  combined  was  16.6 
per  cent. 

Chicago  and  Philadelphia 

The  investigations  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  offered  the  nearest  com¬ 
parison  to  the  results  of  the  New  York 
Survey  for  the  first  half  of  February, 
which  reported  16.2  per  cent,  workers 
entirely  without  employment.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  96,579  families,  including  157,616 
workers,  were  canvassed,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  13.3  per  cent,  of  unemployed 
were  found.  In  Philadelphia,  79,058 
families,  with  137,244  wage-earners  were 
canvassed.  This  investigation  showed 
that  10.3  per  cent,  were  unemployed. 
Part  time  wage-earners  were  found  to 
constitute  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  Chicago  and  19.6  per  cent,  in 
Philadelphia. 


POLICEMEN’S  BENEFIT 


New  Association  in  New  York  City 
Seeking  Advice  of  Legal  Reserve 
Actuaries 


Plans  for  a  mutual  insurance  associa¬ 
tion,  solely  for  New  York  City  police¬ 
men,  are  to  be  submitted  soon  to  the 


members  of  the  department,  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  city  and  New  York  State 
authorities  by  a  committee  of  police¬ 
men,  which  has  worked  on  the  plan 
nearly  a  year.  The  association  is  seek¬ 
ing  advice  from  actuaries  of  legal  re¬ 
serve  companies. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  offer  benefits  on  dismissal,  on  re¬ 
tirement  and  on  death,  while  in  active 
service  or  after  leaving,”  says  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee.  “There  would 
be  premiums  for  each  benefit  so  that  a 
member  of  the  Police  Department 
might  apply  for  insurance  against  re¬ 
tirement  on  pension,  and  for  insurance 
against  death,  getting  larger  benefits 
thereby  than  if  he  divided  his  money 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  insurance 
against  dismissal.  Another  member  of 
the  department  might  desire  life  in¬ 
surance  only  and  he  might  subscribe 
for  this  without  taking  or  paying  for 
the  other  benefits.  Another  policeman 
might  desire  limited  payment  life  in¬ 
surance.  All  rates  are  based  on  the 
mortality  service  tables  as  prepared 
for  the  New  York  City  Police  Force, 
with  the  exception  of  the  life  rates  for 
those  who  leave  the  service  by  resigna¬ 
tion  or  dismissal  and  wish  to  retain 
their  insurance.  In  this  case  the  rates 
are  based  on  the  American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality,  the  standard  table 
of  mortality  in  this  State.” 


SHOULD  MANAGER  PRODUCE? 


J.  E.  Murray,  Penn  Mutual  Life,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Thinks  He  Should  Train 
Men  Only 


J.  E.  Murray  of  Hatfield,  Murray  & 
Walker,  general  agents  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  at  Cleveland,  has  certain 
well-defined  ideas  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  field  force  that  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  those  prac¬ 
ticed  in  many  life  insurance  offices. 
Mr.  Murray  believes  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  the  duty  of  the  general  agent 
to  train  men  to  write  business,  instead 
of  writing  it  himself.  The  general 
agent  should  be  an  executive,  and  Mr. 
Murray  insists  that  a  man  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  should  devote  his  time  to  the 
management  of  his  territory  and  the 
education  of  his  men  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  right  manner.  Otherwise, 
the  general  agent  becomes  only  a  soli¬ 
citor  reporting  directly  to  the  company. 


ILLINOIS  LIFE’S  BIG  DAY 


Honor  President  Stevens  with  322  Ap¬ 
plications  for  $752,000  of  Business 
on  His  Birthday 


May  twenty-fifth  is  always  a  red  letter 
day  with  the  field  force  of  the  Illinois 
Life,  and  it  is  known  as  the  "Illinois 
Life’s  Big  Day”  at  the  home  office. 

The  occasion  is  President  Stevens’ 
birthday.  The  agency  force  celebrate 
same  by  sending  to  the  president  per¬ 
sonally  their  applications  for  insurance. 
This  year  the  number  of  applications 
totalled  322  for  $752,000.00  of  insur¬ 
ance,  as  against  $744,000. 00  of  business 
a  year  ago. 


LIABLE  FOR  ASSESSMENTS 


Supreme  Court’s  Decision  Regarding 
Safety  Fund  Holders  in  Hartford 
Life  Case 


All  the  12,000  certificate  holders  in 
the  former  safety  fund  department  of 
the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company, 
conducted  on  the  “mutual  assessment 
plan,”  were  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  have  been 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  courts  in  1910,  that  the  company 
after  closing  its  list  of  members  could 
continue  to  collect  assessments  to  meet 
liabilities. 

The  decision  was  announced  in  a 
suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Eliza  fbs,  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  on  a  policy  by  her  husband.  He 
had  refused  to  pay  the  assessments 
after  new  members  were  no  longer 
accepted. 
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Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 


Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


June  4,  191* *5. 
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PHOENIX  MUTUAL  CONVENTION 


New  Treaty  Premium  Protective  Policy 


MINIMUM  NON-FORFEITURE  VALUES 

Guaranteed  tinder  Non-Forfeiture  Provisions  (after  deduction  of  required  surrender 
charge)  provided  all  premiums  due  prior  to  the  period  designated  are  paid,  and  no  indebted¬ 
ness  exists  Each  of  these  values  will  be  increased  by  the  value  of  any  dividends  and 
I  renuum  Deposit  bund  then  credited  thereto,  and  decreased,  as  herein  provided  by  the 
value  of  any  indebtedness  to  the  Company  existing  against  it.  While  the  insured  or  any 
beneficiary  (exceot  when  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary  is  reserved  to  the  insured) 
or  any  assignee  Under  this  policy  is  a  minor,  no  loan  can  be  made  by  the  Company  (except 
for  purpose  of  paying  current  premiums)  and  a  cash  value  will  require  a  release  by  a  duly 
appointed  legal  guardian  of  such  minor. 
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rem.  Protective 

Policy.  Age  35.  Premium  per  $1 

[  ,000. : 

—  Ann.  $29.25.  S.  A. 

$15-21  Quar.  $7.75. 

•The  term  of  Extended  Insurance  begins  from  date  when  defaulted  premium 
and  includes  the  days  of  grace.  The  Insurance  decreases  in  amount  after  Ace 
scribed  on  the  first  page  hereof. 


was  due 
Age  70,  as  de- 


The  new  Twenty-Premium  Protective 
policy  announced  by  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  provides  term  insurance  to 
age  79,  payable  if  death  occurs  within 
such  term,  with  decreasing  amounts 
during  the  last  nine  years.  It  is  con¬ 
vertible  at  any  time  before  age  70.  It 
is  not  a  “special  policy,”  although  the 
rate  is  low,  but  is  a  regular  policy  with 
all  values.  The  commission  to  agents 
is  the  same  as  in  disability  policy,  i.  e., 
proportioned  exactly  as  in  all  policies. 

The  new  idea  of  the  policy  is  that  it 
begins  to  run  off  at  age  70,  after  which 
time  most  men  have  no  one  dependent 
upon  them.  At  age  35  the  rate  for 
$10,000  is  $292.50.  The  policy  runs  off 
as  follows: 

Amount  insured — 

$10,000  if  death  occurs  before  noon 
on  June  1,  1950. 

$9,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,*1950. 

$8,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1951. 

$7,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1952. 

$6,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1953. 

$5,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1954. 

$4,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1955. 

$3,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1956. 

$2,0-00  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1957. 

$1,000  if  death  occurs  within  one  year 
from  noon  of  June  1,  1958. 

Additional  premiums  may  be  paid 
under  the  contract  at  any  time  to  be 
paid  by  the  Company  for  converting 
the  policy  into  full-paid  life  contract; 
or,  if  the  policy  itself  should  lapse  for 
non-payment  of  the  premium,  to  pay 
such  premium. 

The  minimum  non-forfeiture  values  of 
the  policy  are  printed  above. 

At  age  70  the  policy  is  a  full-paid  de¬ 
creasing  ten-year  contract,  or,  at  op¬ 
tion  of  insured,  a  full-paid  life  policy 


having  a  cash  value  at  age  85  equal  to 
the  face  of  the  policy  for  $328. 

The  contract  is  free  from  conditions 
as  to  travel,  residence  or  occupation. 
No  extra  premium  or  permit  will  be 
required  for  military  or  naval  service 
in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace.- 


PERSONAL  NOTES  OF  CONVENTION 


President  Herbert  M.  Woollen,  of  the 
American  Central  Life  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Manager  Jesse  Shields,  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  attended  one  of  the  sessions, 
and  the  former  made  a  little  talk. 

*  *  * 

L  W.  N.  Golden,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
the  leading  producer  of  the  year.  ’ 

*  *  * 

For  ten  days  before  the  convention 
agents  wrote  on  a  special  form  of  ap¬ 
plication  more  than  $500,00-0  of  paid-for 
insurance,  as  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
Welch. 

*  *  * 

Manager  Henry  H.  Kohn,  of  Albany, 
discussed  “My  Policyholder  and  My¬ 
self.”  He  said  that  one  must  first  es¬ 
tablish  his  reputation  as  a  man,  and 
then  as  a  “genuine  protector  of  the 
poor.” 

*  *  * 

The  rise  of  Carl  Secoy,  assistant 
agency  manager,  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  He  began  life  as  a  train  de- 
spatcher. 

*  *  * 

H  A.  Hopf  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  “The  Making  of  a  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Field  Men,”  preceding  it  with 
a  sketch  of  the  office  survey  being 
n-.ade  under  his  direction.  His  talk  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

*  *  * 

Miss  E.  C.  Adams,  of  Cleveland,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  agents  at 
the  convention.  In  a  talk  she  said 
tha*  she  had  made  a  special  study  of 
the  best  time  to  see  her  prospects,  and 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 


are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


NEW  EXTENSION  CERTIFICATE 


The  new  extension  certificate  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  is  as  follows: 

The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  premium  of  an  extension 
premium  of  $....  under  its  policy  of 

No .  on  the  life  of .  hereby 

agrees  to  extend  the  period  for  the 
payment'  of  the  premium  and  interest 
on  said  policy,  which  falls  due  on  the 

day  of  ....  19 ... ,  for  _ _ months  from 

said  date. 

If  during  such  extended  period  the 
said  premium  and  interest  is  paid  with 
interest  thereon  from  date  when  due, 
the  amount  of  the  full  extension  pre¬ 
mium  paid,  with  interest  thereon,  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  this  certifi¬ 
cate  at  the  home  office  of  the  Company, 
but  should  the  premium  not  be  paid 
within  such  extended  period  then  this 


ther  trying  to  write  on  the  first  inter¬ 
view. 

*  *  * 

“Best  convention  ever”  was  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  agency  managers. 

*  *  * 

President  Holcom'be  discussed  “In¬ 
vesting  the  Premium.”  He  referred  to 
laws  compelling  insurance  companies 
to  invest  in  certain  'States,  declaring 
compulsory  investment  laws  to  be 
wrong  in  principle  and  destructive.  A 
company  is  not  begging  a  favor  of  a 
State,  but  is  conferring  a  favor  by  in¬ 
suring  its  citizens.  He  praised  the  Con¬ 
necticut  laws  relative  to  loans,  ■  calling 
them  sound.  Loans  on  real  estate  can¬ 
not  exceed  half  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  and  the  average  loan  is  not  more 
than  one-third  of  value.  No  loans  on 
mining  or  manufacturing  stocks  or 
bonds  can  be  granted.  No  officer  or  di¬ 
rector  is  permitted  to  have  any  personal 
interest  in  arranging  any  investments. 
Most  of  the  company’s  loans  are  on 
farm  land.  There  has  been  no  loss  in 
interest  or  principal  in  the  past  twenty- 
five-  years,  and  no  foreclosure  for  many 
years. 

*  *  * 

The  managers’  association  is  ten 
years  old.  The  first  meeting  was  in 
St.  Louis  in  1904.  Ever  since  that  time 
Col.  Will  A.  Waite,  of  Detroit,  has 
been  its  secretary-treasurer. 


policy  shall  immediately  lapse  and  be¬ 
come  void  and  any  value  which  would 
have  -been  automatically  applied  under 
the  provisions  of  the  said  policy  in 
event  of  lapse  on  the  due  date  of  said 
premium  will  automatically  apply  on 
the  expiry  of  said  extended  period. 
During  said  extended  period  any  value 
available  under  the  provisions  of  said 
policy,  at  the  date  when  said  pre¬ 
mium  became  due  and  was  not  paid, 
may  be  secured  upon  proper  request 
and  release. 

The  Company  acknowledges  receipt 
of  a  further  sum  of  $....  to  be  de¬ 
posited  to  the  credit  of  said  policy, 
but  without  interest,  and  agrees  to  ap¬ 
ply  said  deposit,  on  satisfactory  request 
from  the  insured,  to  complete  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  premium  and  interest  due 
hereunder,  provided  the  balance  of 
such  premium  and  interest  is  paid  in 
cash  during  the  extension  period  above 
described.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if 
said  policy  shall  lapse  before  said  de¬ 
posit  is  applied  to  complete  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  premium  or  interest  pay¬ 
ment,  then  the  said  deposit  shall  be 
applied  to  increase  any  non-forfeiture 
value  therein. 

This  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  un¬ 
less  accepted  by  payer  of  premium, 

dated  and  countersigned  by  . 

manager.  Dated  this  ....  day  of _ _ 

19... 

Accepted  .  manager.  (To  De 

signed  by  one  who  pays  the  premium.) 
The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Substituting  a  healthy  woman  for  a 
sickly  one,  and  in  that  way  seeking  to 
have  insurance  policies  isued  in  the 
name  of  the  latter,  is  the  charge  made 
against  Louis  Seiger,  an  insurance 
agent,  of  North  Marshall  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  was  placed  on  trial  before 
Judge  Finletter,  in  Quarter  Sessions 
Court. 


STATE  MUTUAL  CONVENTION 

The  General  Agents’  Association  of 
the  State  Mutual  Life,  of  Worcester, 
will  meet  in  that  city  on  June  28.  The 
general  agents  will  be  welcomed  by 
President  Wright,  and  John  J.  Kelly, 
general  agent  in  St.  Louis,  will  re¬ 
spond.  He  is  president  of  the  General 
Agents’  Association. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PERN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  F>EININ  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3%  reserve 


!' 
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June  4,  1915. 


How  to  Sell  a  Twenty-Premium  Life  Contract 

By  L.  S.  Welch,  New  Haven 

This  Interesting'Dialogue  Was  Read  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  by  Mr.  Welch,  Who  is  a  Brother  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Actuary  of  the  Company 


Scene: — Modern  business  office. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Mr.  Manufacturer. — Executive  officer 
of  manufacturing  corporation.  Forty 
years  old,  very  busy,  with  exacting 
duties  thrown  in,  alert,  clear,  vigorous, 
coming  into  a  sense  of  power,  extend¬ 
ing  interests  in  many  directions.  Has 
worked  out  many  of  his  own 
ate  problems  thoroughly;  thinks  he  is 
open-minded;  is— in  last  analysis— but 
can  hardly  realize  that  an  insurance 
salesman  can  tell  him  much.  . 

Insurance  man,  Mr.  Phoenix— Pros¬ 
pect  knows  him;  has  confidence  in  his 
character  and  believes  him  reasonably 
intelligent  about  his  business. 

Stage  Directions  and  Words  of  Warn- 
ingw 

Usual  greetings,  inside  the  bounds  of 
naturalness,  and  with  the  glad  hand 
better  held  back  than  forced.  The  sin- 
cerer  and  simpler  the  better.  No  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  outside  matters 
unless  suggested  by  prospect  or  aris¬ 
ing  very  naturally.  The  path  around 
“Robin  Hood’s  barn”  is  over-worn.  The 
field  man  has  spent  months  of  his  in¬ 
surance  life  on  it.  Some  kindly  but 
clever  prospects  keep  a  man  on  it 
continually.  As  quickly  as  possible  the 
situation  resolves  into  an  interview 
something  like  this: 

Mr.  Phoenix: — Mr.  Manufacturer,  I 
hope  this  is  the  morning  we  can  have 
a  real  talk  on  the  business  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  you. 

Mr.  Manufacturer:— Oh,  yes,  that’s 
the  insurance  matter.  Well,  now,  I 
like  to  talk  with  you  about  any  subject, 
and  of  course  that  is  interesting  and 
important;  but  there  is  really  no 
chance  of  my  doing  anything  for  an 
indefinite  time,  if  at  all.  You  know 
conditions — how  we  feel  about  the  po¬ 
litical  situation.  It  is  time  to  haul  in 
on  overhead,  business  and  personal,  and 
while  I  may  be  interested  sometime, 
this  is  a  pretty  heavy  morning.  You 
see  my  desk.  Besides,  the  executive 
committee  meets  at  11  o’clock;  there’s 
the  Civic  Luncheon  at  12.30;  the  heads 
of  our  departments  are  in  their  con¬ 
ference  at  2.30.  I  am  leaving  at  5 
o’clock  for  Washington. 

Mr.  Phoenix: — I  see  it  is  one  of  your 
usual  days.  Of  course,  I  will  not  stay 
a  second  if  it  is  against  your  wish. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  about  four  min¬ 
utes  to  put  one  or  two  facts  before  you 
—perhaps  for  your  consideration  on 
your  train  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — All  right,  let’s 
call  it  four  minutes.  Fire  ahead. 
What’s  your  proposition? 

Mr.  Phoenix:  — Technically  it  is 
a  twenty-premium  life  contract  for 
$ 50, 000. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — Oh,  I  once  took 
a  little  on  that  line.  You  get  some¬ 
thing  back  in  twenty  years  or  you  ex¬ 
ercise  some  options  which  I  don’t  quite 
recall.  That’s  interesting,  but  it  takes 
a  lot  of  time  to  figure  it  out  and  I  will 
have  many  other  places  to  put  my 
money. 

Mr.  Phoenix:  — Our  time  is  short. 
Please  forget  the  technical  terms.  For¬ 
get  this  is  insurance.  I  am,  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Company,  a  financial  institution  which 
underwrites  certain  undertakings.  I 
want  to  contract  to  see  you  through  on 
your  plans  for  your  family  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — What  do  you 
mean  by  that? 


contract  with  you  to  guarantee  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  your  plans  for  your 
family  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  Be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  ability  to  do  this 
is  the  hazard — complete  and  irretriev¬ 
able  destruction  of  your  earning  power. 

I  will  see  your  enterprise  over  that 
hazard  and  contract  to  deliver  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — You  mean  you 
will  if  I  pay  you  enough  money! 

Mr.  Phoenix: — I  mean  I  will  do  it 
if  you  will  deposit  with  me  a  small 
fraction  of  that  sum  every  year  you 
live,  for  not  more  than  twenty  years. 
My  underwriting  charge  is  a  little  over 
3  per  cent.,  running  down  to  2%  before 
the  contract  is  finished. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — But  suppose  I 
finish  the  contract  myself  in  twenty 
years  and  don’t  want  any  more  under¬ 
writing.  I  have  had  to  do  my  work 
almost  twice  over.  Is  anything  com¬ 
ing  back? 

Mr.  Phoenix: — There  is  coming  back 
to  you,  barring  a  catastrophe,  more  than 
you  paid  me. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — You  mean  you 
will  underwrite  me  for  $50,000,  for 
twenty  years,  for  an  average  less  than 
the  actual  interest  on  about  $1,250  per 
year? 

Mr.  Phoenix:— That  is  exactly  what 
I  mean. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — That’s  a  little 
different  way  of  looking  at  it.  I’ll  think 
it  over. 

Mr.  Phoenix: — By  all  means  think  it 
over,  but  how  long? 

Mr.  Manufacturer:  — There  is  no 
hurry.  You  are  a  good  fellow,  but 
you  are  like  the  rest  of  them.  You 
want  to  sell  right  off.  That’s  some 
contract  to  sell  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Mr.  Phoenix: — You  are  building  a 
machine  shop  right  across  the  street. 
Of  course,  you  have  not  wasted  any 
time  in  covering  it  with  fire  insurance, 
yet  it  is  of  modern  construction  and 
the  chances  are  very  small  for  fire,  and 
the  business  will  not  be  crippled,  even 
if  you  lose  that  investment. 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — Yes,  but  _we  are 
used  to  considering  the  fire  hazard. 
Besides  we  get  a  very  low  rate.  No 
one  makes  any  money  from  it. 

Mr.  Phoenix: — Mr.  Manufacturer, 
this  contract  I  offer  you  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  mutual  insurance  you  can 
get.  Tf  you  think  neople  are  making 
money  off  you,  just  remember  this: 
Your  plans  are  being  underwritten  at 
a  lower  nercentage  of  cost  (by  which 
T  mean  that  the  premium  you  Pav  is  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
money  we  contract  to  deliver!  than 
the  percentage  of  the  chances  each 
year  that  you  will  die,  according  to  the 
still  accented  standard  American  Ex¬ 
perience  Table.  Doesn’t  that  show 
severe  selection,  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  a  pretty  high  order  of 
mutual  co-operative  business? 

Mr.  Manufacturer: — T  think  T  may  do 
something  about  that  before  long. 

Mr.  Phoenix: — Of  course,  you  will 
take  your  time,  but  remember  you  are 
probably  in  physical  condition  to  take 
this  contract  to-day.  You  may  not  be 
to-morrow,  and  your  idea  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  money  to  start  this  is  all 
wrong.  Will  you  not  give  me  a  chance 
this  afternoon  to  find  out  whether  we 
can  give  you  that  contract  by  letting 
a  doctor  look  you  over  for  half  an 
hour?  Then,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America’ 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  In  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lack  ng 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.’ 


York  and  show  you  very  briefly  your 
way  to  get  this— if  you  want  it— for 
an  initial  expenditure  so  small  it 
couldn’t  stand  in  your  way. 

[The  future  developments  and  the 
time  thereof  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  tact,  attention  and  firmness  of 
Mr.  Phoenix.] 


BOOKS  FOR  WELCH 


Vice-President  of  Phoenix  Mutual  Gets 
Set  of  Stevenson  from 
Managers 


'The  presentation  of  a  set  of  the 
works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  by 
the  managers’  association  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  convention.  One 
paragraph  of  the  presentation  speech 
follows: 

“Life  insurance  has  found  in  you  its 
best  expression.  You  have  been  its 
benefactor  because  you  have  been  the 
foe  of  sham  and  subterfuge.  Your  in¬ 
tegrity  of  purpose  and  conception  of 
ethics  have  clearly  defined  the  line  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  error  and  raised  the 
standard  of  action  in  this  great  busi¬ 
ness.  The  hope  of  perfection  in  life 
insurance  has  been  called  an  idle 
dream,  but  if  the  dreamer’s  heart  be 
strong,  he  will  awaken  to  a  realization 
of  achievement  no  matter  how  much 
others  have  failed  before  him.” 


ncmr !  1  litfii,  11  yuu  w  m  ici  I  III 

Mr.  Phoenix: — I  mean  that  I,  want  to  take  the  train  with  you  as  far  as  New 


The  International  Claim  Association 
announces  that  its  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  International  Hotel,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  8  and  9. 


June  4,  1915. 
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The  Biggest  Problem  of  the  Younger  Life 
Insurance  Companies 

By  Philip  Burnet,  President  Continental  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Orthodox  economic  theory  applied  to 
the  business  of  life  insurance  would 
hold  that  the  cost  of  new  business  is 
limited  even  more  rigidly  by  economic 
than  by  statute  law;  that  a  statutory 
limit  will  be  evaded  as  long  as  it 
falls  short  of  the  economic  limit;  but 
that  the  economic  limit  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  with  impunity. 

Is  this  theory  correct?  If  so,  what  is 
the  economic  limit? 

The  answer  is  vitally  important  to 
the  scores  of  companies  operating  out¬ 
side  of  those  States  which  impose 
statutory  limits  to  new  business  ex¬ 
pense. 

That  there  is  some  limit  is  obvious, 
but  opinion  will  vary  as  to  what  it  is; 
any  particular  decision  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  what  weight  is  given 
to  the  question  of  policy  dividends,  or, 
speaking  more  exactly,  to  the  net  cost 
to  the  insured.  If  it  is  thought  that  a 
low  net  cost  is  of  first  importance,  the 
limit  of  expenditure  will  be  lower  than 
if  it  is  believed  that  “a  good  agent  can 
sell  anything.” 

The  latter  attitude  is  illustrated  by 
the  executive  who  said  that  he  would 
‘‘make  rings -all  around  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  at  a  10  per  cent,  higher  net  cost,” 
provided  he  could  spend  that  extra  10 
per  cent  to  get  business.  He  “proved” 
it  by  citing  as  an  illustration,  a  com¬ 
pany  which  employs  no  agents,  pays 
tremendous  policy  dividends,  and 
writes  a  very  small  business.  Then  he 
clinched  his  argument  by  citing  anoth¬ 
er  company  whose  net  costs  are  higher 
than  many  of  its  competitors,  yet 
writes  nearly  twice  as  much  business 
as  any  of  them. 

Net  Costs 

Analysis  of  the  two  illustrations  dis¬ 
closes  special  circumstances  which  im¬ 
pair  their  validity.  The  company  with 
the  low  net  cost  employed  no  agents, 
and  few  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
business  without  agents  is  possible,  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  volume,  no  matter  how 
low  the  net  cost.  The  other  company 
with  the  high  net  cost  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  of  insurance  on  its  books 
which,  in  itself,  breeds  a  large  amount 
of  new  business;  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see,  as  time  goes  on,  whether  this 
company  will  be  able  to  preserve  its 
present  relative  standing  in  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  at  the  same  time  charge  a 
higher  net  cost  than  others  of  the  same 
class. 

Certainly  not  without  significance  is 
the  fact  that  the  five  or  six  companies 
which  show  the  lowest  net  costs  have 
made  phenomenal  progress  since  the 
investigation  centred  competition  on 
that  point.  The  records  of  two  of 
them  are  especially  striking:  In  1905, 
the  year  of  the  investigation,  each  was 
approximately  forty  years  old;  the  year 
before,  each  wrote  less  than  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  new  business  and  each  had 
about  twenty-five  millions  in  force. 
Last  year  each  company  wrote  more 
than  fifteen  millions  of  new  business 
and  each  had  approximately  eighty-five 
millions  in  force.  Annual  production 
jumped  from  five  to  more  than  fifteen 
millions,  and  insurance  in  force  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty-five  millions. 

Moreover,  when  it  comes  to  making 
non-participating  rates,  it  is  significant 
that  no  company  has  the  courage  to 
add  anything  like  10  per  cent,  to  the 


rates  of  its  competitors;  non-participat¬ 
ing  rates  get  pretty  close  together.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  that  success  will 
be  measured  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  quality  of  service  which  a  com¬ 
pany  gives  its  patrons.  In  other  words, 
that  success  depends  not  alone  on 
salesmanship,  but  also  to  some  extent 
on  price. 

Price  Scale 

If  this  be  accepted  as  true,  then  it 
becomes  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  a 
company  to  determine  its  price  scale; 
its  premium  rates  if  non-participating, 
but  if  participating,  not  only  premium 
rates,  but  also  dividends  and  resultant 
net  costs.  This  scale  may  be  fixed  at 
about  the  average  of  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  leading  companies,  or  above 
or  below  the  average,  depending  on  the 
weight  given  to  the  importance  of 
price.  The  actuary  is  likely  to  give  it 
too  much  weight,  the  expert  salesman 
too  little;  he  is  likely  to  believe  that 
in  most  of  his  sales,  he  can  explain 
away  differences  of  5  per  cent,  or  10 
per  cent,  in  cost  provided  he  gets  that 
5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  himself;  he 
will  point  out  that  people  don’t  “buy” 
life  insurance,  that  agents  sell  it,  and 
therefore  that  a  high  commission  will 
get  more  business  than  big  dividends. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  certain 
psychological  factor  tends  to  prevent 
the  best  men  from  doing  their  most 
effective  work  for  a  company  in  which 
they  would  not  place  their  own  insur¬ 
ance  if  they  did  not  represent  it.  They 
get  restless  and  uneasy,  drift  to  the 
companies  which  they  secretly  admire, 
and  with  new  vim  and  enthusiasm, 
earn  larger  incomes  even  at  lower 
rates  of  compensation.  In  any  case  it 
certainly  will  not  be  denied  that  price 
differences,  though  small,  are  not  whol¬ 
ly  without  effect  on  the  production  of 
the  average  salesman;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  average,  not 
the  exceptional,  salesman  who  produc¬ 
es  most  of  the  business. 

Opinion  as  to  whether  the  price 
scale,  meaning  net  cost,  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  best  companies,  below  the  aver¬ 
age  or  above  the  average,  is  sure  to  be 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  records  of  the  companies  which  are 
found,  during  the  investigation  of  the 
question,  to  be  above  or  below  the 
average.  If  it  is  thought  that  the  price 
scale  may  be  placed  above  the  average, 
§o  as  to  allow  somewhat  larger  selling 
costs,  just  how  far  above  the  average 
it  is  possible  to  go  is  likely  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  how  many  companies  are 
found  above  the  average  and  how  suc¬ 
cessful  they  are. 

Assuming  that  the  price  scale  will 
not  be  fixed  higher  than  that  of  the 
highest  company  which  is  showing 
reasonable  progress,  then  the  problem 
becomes  relatively  simple.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  overhead  fixed  expenses,  to 
make  a  reasonable  forecast  of  probable 
mortality  and  of  the  rate  of  interest 


which  will  be  earned  on  investments, 
and  a  simple  mathematical  calculation 
will  show  what  is  left  for  selling  cost 
which,  of  course,  must  include  all  new 
business  expense  of  every  kind. 

Extreme  Limit  for  Cost  of  New  Business 

When  this  point  is  reached  it  will 
be  found,  1  think,  that  the  extreme 
limit  for  cost  of  new  business  is  very 
little,  if  any,  greater  than  the  margins 
allowed  by  the  modified  preliminary 
term  method  of  valuation,  limited  to 
the  whole  life  rate,  and  based  on'  the 
American  Table  and  sy2  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest. 

In  any  event,  if  the  investigation  is 
carried  through  to  this  point,  it  will 
prove  conclusively  to  the  investigator 
that  selling  costs  cannot  exceed  the 
limits  brought  out  by  his  investigation 
without  the  certainty  that  his  price 
scale  will  be  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  other  companies  as  to  make  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  get  business, 
with  the  probable  result  that  selling 
costs  will  have  to  be  increased,  still 
further  increasing  the  price  scale,  and 
so  on  indefinitely  until  the  company  is 
forced  out  of  active  business,  and  the 
stockholders  foot  the  bill. 

Conversely,  if  the  price  scale  be  fixed 
below  instead  of  above  the  average, 
and  selling  costs  be  limited  resolutely 
to  the  margins  allowed,  then  instead  of 
becoming  increasingly  difficult,  the 
company  should  find  its  progress  accel¬ 
erated  in  ever-increasing  ratio,  making 
it  possible,  perhaps,  gradually  to  re¬ 
duce  selling  costs,  still  further  to  in¬ 
crease  dividends  and  reduce  the  price 
scale  and  so  on  more  or  less  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Let  a  young  company  once  reach  the 
point  where  it  is  obtaining  a  reason¬ 
able  volume  of  business  at  relatively 
low  selling  cost,  and  it  has  an  enviable 
future  ahead  of  it.  for  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  the  other  factors  which 
tend  to  influence  the  net  results  are  in 
its  favor.  Mortality,  of  course,  should 
be  light  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  perfect  safety  to  get  a  high¬ 
er  rate  of  interest  on  a  small  than  on  a 
large  amount  of  funds,  while  the  over¬ 
head  fixed  charges  should  not  offer  a 
serious  problem  if  approached  from 
the  same  standpoint  that  a  successful 
banker  or  business  man  would  organize 
his  office. 

Furthermore,  the  exceptional  records 
of  a  few  of  the  younger  companies 
tend  to  raise  the  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er,  after  all,  the  business  cannot  be 
conducted  more  economically  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  by  local  companies  operating 
in  limited  fields  and  cultivating  those 
fields  intensively,  than  by  companies 
with  nation-wide  organizations  whose 
transactions  are  carried  on  mostly  at 
long  range. 

Pennsylvania  Companies 

Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is  the 
home  of  several  companies,  most  of 
them  operating  more  or  less  extensive¬ 
ly  all  over  the  country.  Yet  all  of 
the  Pennsylvania  companies  combined 
transact  less  business  throughout  their 
entire  fields  of  operation,  than  is  writ¬ 
ten  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  companies  to  limit  their  business 
to  Pennsylvania  and  to  control  all  of 
the  Pennsylvania  business,  they  would 
write  more  insurance  than  they  now 
write  and  would,  obviously,  make  a 
tremendous  saving  in  their  present  cost 

(Continued  on  page  8.) 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 

is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgL. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865—  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  I  888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  John  Han- 
Agents'  Experience  cock  Field  prints 
in  some  interesting 

Business  Getting  statements  by 
agents  regarding 
business  getting.  In  part  they  follow: 

R.  E.  Taylor,  Taunton,  Mass.,  writing 
on  the  subject  “How  I  Keep  My  Books 
in  Good  Condition,”  says: 

"I  try  to  be  at  each  house  around  the 
same  time  each  week.  The  policyhold¬ 
ers  know  when  to  expect  me,  and  I 
have  very  few  back  calls.  I  never  let 
a  policy  that  has  dividends  due,  get 
past  me  if  I  can  help  it.  I  am  looking 
for  these  things  all  the  time.  They 
are  good  for  the  policyholders,  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  dividends  placed  on  their 
book  are  a  good  selling  talk  for  me.  If 
a  policyholder  lets  one  week  go  by 
without  paying,  I  make  a  note  of  the  fact, 
even  if  they  are  in  advance,  and  I  do  not 
rest  content  until  that  week  is  back  on 
my  book  again.  But  do  not  think  that 
I  hound  them  for  it.  What  I  do  is  this: 
each  week  that  a  payment  is  off  my 
book  I  look  pleasant  and  just  say  ‘Two 
weeks  to-day,  Mrs.  Brown!’  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  I  generally 
have  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
If  I  meet  a  chronic,  I  take  the  time  to 
show  where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  insured  to  have  the  book  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Last  but  not  least,  rain  or 
sljine,  I  cover  every  inch  of  my  debit 
because  it  means  money  to  me.” 

T.  E.  Watson,  Cleveland,  gives  the 
following  counsel: 

“Where  policies  have  been  issued  for 
some  time,  keep  interest  alive  by  ask¬ 
ing  occasionally  to  see  them;  then  ask 
if  any  of  the  beneficiaries  are  dead  or 
if  there  has  been  a  change  in  name  by 
marriage  and  so  on.  Show  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  your  clientage  by 
promptly  making  changes  required. 
This  procedure  gives  clues  to  mothers- 
in-law,  sisters  or  other  relatives,  fre¬ 
quently  resulting  in  the  writing  of  new 
applications. 

“Always  watch  for  dividends  coming 
due;  make  it  your  business  to  tell  Mrs. 
Smith  that  Mrs.  Brown  (who  lives 
across  the  street),  is  getting  her  divi¬ 
dends  this  week.  Newspaper  clippings 
and  lists  of  recent  death  claims  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  bring  vivid  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  value  of  life  insurance. 

“In  homes  where  policies  have  been 
recently  issued,  after  a  genial  ‘Good 
morning,’  say  something  like  this,  'We 
have  just  delivered  Mrs.  Brown  her 
check  for  the  insurance  on  her  son, 
who  died  of  pneumonia  last  Thursday,’ 
or,  where  there  has  been  no  death 
claim,  say,  ‘The  Hancock  is  certainly 
careful  in  selecting  its  risks — we  have 
not  had  a  death  claim  in  this  section 
for  so  and  so  long.’ 

“In  regard  to  getting  new  names  on 
the  dotted  line,  lay  out  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion — go  over  it  very  carefully,  mark¬ 
ing  every  call  and  closely  following  up 
back  calls.  But,  further  than  this, 
mark  every  ‘out’  and  call  back  on  them 
—and  call  again — if  necessary.  Call  on 
them  until  they  are  ‘ins.’  This  method 
concentrates  the  business,  facilitates 
the  work  of  the  inspector  and  the  doc¬ 
tor,  and  also  makes  it  easier  to  get 
collections. 

“Much  business  is  lost  before  the 
policy  is  -ever  issued,  due  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  writing  agent  failing  to 
get  the  age  of  the  beneficiary,  or  the 
name  of  the  employer,  or  possibly  the 
number  of  children,  or  various  other 
particulars.  Then  a  second  call  is  nec¬ 
essary-very  frequently  the  business  is 
upset  in  this  way.  Similar  trouble  is 
caused  where  the  agent  is  careless  in 
completing  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions — does  not  record  them  correctly. 
Then  the  doctor  gives  a  different  an¬ 
swer — the  application  is  returned  from 


the  home  office — and  perhaps,  in  the 
intervening  time  the  business  is  gone 
to  a  more  careful  competitor.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  along 
these  lines  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.” 

James  Redfern,  Haverhill,  Mass. — 
“The  important  factor,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  is,  first  of  all,  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  the  contracts  we  have  to 
sell.  When  I  feel  that  I  know  them,  1 
have  confidence  in  myself  and  am  not 
afraid  or  timid  to  talk  insurance  to 
anyone.  I  start  out  in  the  morning 
with  the  determination  to  accomplish 
something,  and  that  thought  is  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind  throughout  the  day. 
No  matter  where  I  go  or  what  I  do, 
that  thought  is  with  me  constantly,  and 
one  remark  I  always  make  during  my 
conversation  is  ‘I  suppose  you  carry  a 
little  insurance’  or  something  to  that 
effect.  This  opens  the  way  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  call,  gives  me  a  chance  to 
explain  what  I  am  selling,  and,  in  most 
cases,  if  I  do  not  interest  the  person  to 
whom  I  am  talking,  I  am  referred  to 
others  who,  they  think,  might  be  inter¬ 
ested. 

“I  find  it  pays  to  be  courteous  and, 
at  the  same  time,  persevering.  If  an 
agent  wants  to  be  successful,  he  must 
put  discouragement  behind  his  back, 
and  go  about  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance,  regardless  of  his  feelings.  No 
one  wants  to  listen  to  a  grouch. 

“The  mainspring  of  success  is  talk¬ 
ing  insurance  continually,  making  it 
the  chief  topic,  getting  out  among  the 
people  and  letting  them  know  what 
your  business  is.  If  an  agent  will  do 
this  and  has  confidence  in  himself,  he 
will  make  increase.  Summing  it  all 
up:  Confidence,  determination,  and 

perseverance  are  the  three  essentials 
to  making  increase.” 

*  *  * 

“It  helps  the  agent  to  tell  that  he  is 
insured  in  his  company,”  says  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Weekly  Standard.  “If  he  has  a 
good  sized  policy,  so  much  the  better. 
If  an  Industrial  agent  carries  as  much 
as  $2,000  Ordinary  on  his  life,  and  uses 
the  fact  astutely,  he  will,  by  this  fact 
alone,  make  more  than  enough  to  pay 
the  premiums  on  the  policy,  besides 
having  a  surplus  to  his  credit  due  to 
the  argument  that  he  ‘practices  what 
he  preaches.’ 

“Furthermore,  the  fact  that  an  agent 
has  his  Ordinary  policy  enables  him  to 
feel  with  the  policyholder,  know  his 
sensations,  his  temptations  to  drop  the 
policy  at  certain  times,  his  satisfaction 
in  having  something  to  leave  his 
family. 

“To  inspire  confidence  you  must 
have  confidence.  To  preach  thrift  you 
must  have  thrift.  To  praise  thought¬ 
fulness  you  must  have  thoughtfulness.” 

*  *  ± 

We  often  hear  it  said 

The  Man  that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  a 

Who  Talks  good  drummer-up  of 

Too  Much  business,  but  a  poor 
closer.  But  why  should 
he  be?  If  he  has  the  gift  to  present 
the  subject  in  an  attractive  light,  why 
shouldn't  he  be  able  to  carry  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  successful  conclusion? 

We  think  we  can  hazard  a  guess.  It 


is  because  he  not  only  talks  too  much 
at  times,  but  because  he  talks  beside 
the  point  and  branches  off  into  an  ir¬ 
relevant  discussion  of  any  old  thing 
other  than  the  matter  in  hand. 

*  *  * 

Way  out  West,  there’s 
Mix  on  a  little  place  called 

Monthly  Newville.  It’s  a  town 

Income  of  about  two  thousand 

inhabitants,  and  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  it  there  are  fifty  widows, 
all  of  whom  have  children.  Strange  to 
say,  every  one  of  those  widows  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  monthly  income  check — say  a 
monthly  check  for  $50! 

Bright  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
this  first  day  of  June,  let’s  you  and  I 
go  and  make  a  call  on  one  of  those  fifty 
families.  We  find  the  widow  and-  or¬ 
phans  just  finishing  breakfast.  Mother 
says  to  Johnnie,  “Johnnie,  be  a  good 
boy  and  go  get  the  mail,”  so  Johnnie 
puts  on  his  little  hat,  trots  downtown 
and  in  a  few  minutes  comes  back  with 
the  letters  and  papers  which  he  found 
awaiting  him  at  the  postoffice.  Among 
the  letters,  there’s  one  that  mother 
seems  to  regard  with  especial  interest. 
She  opens  it  quickly  and  takes  out  a 
nice  crisp  check  for  $50.  Think  of  it — 
fifty  dollars  in  a  little  town  of  two 
thousand  people!  What  can’t  she  do 
with  such  a  sum  of  money — what  does 
she  do  with  it?  Why,  after  the  house¬ 
work  is  all  done,  she  goes  downtown, 
walks  in  on  the  butcher,  turns  over  to 
him  the  $50  check  to  pay  her  bill  for 
the  last  month  and  receives  the 
change.  She  then  goes  the  rounds, 
cleans  up  all  the  other  accounts  and 
has  a  nice  big  bunch  of  money  left,  for, 
mind  you,  people  live  mighty  well  on  a 
$600  yearly  income  in  a  town  like  that! 

Now  remember,  please,  that  there 
are  fifty  of  these  checks  going  into  that 
town  on  the  same  morning!  Some  of 
them  go  to  the  butcher,  some  to  the 
grocer  and  some  have  gone  to  pay  the 
rent,  but  there  are  fifty  families  that 
are  $50  to  the  good  that  bright  June 
morning!  Then  these  checks  all  go 
into  the  local  bank  when  the  butcher 
and  the  grocer  and  the  landlord  make 
their  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Now  ask  yourself  this  question: 
what  if  the  husbands  of  those  widows 
— the  fathers  of  those  children — hadn’t 
bought  monthly  income  policies'? 

With  fifty  families  in  that  town  the 
monthly  recipients  of  Prudential  boun¬ 
ty,  do  you  suppose  it’s  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  sell  Prudential 
insurance  in  that  particular  community 
— don’t  you  think  the  women  in  that 
town  will  keep  after  their  husbands 
persistently  until  they  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  marvelous  Prudential 
security? 

I  tell  you,  my  brother,  all  that’s  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  monthly  income  insur¬ 
ance  sell  as  it  should  sell  is  to  have 
the  people  understand  it — comprehend 
it — realize  it!  It’s  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world!  There  isn’t  any  security 
or  any  protection  that  comes  within  a 
mile  of  it!  It’s  an  awful  pity  that  every 
father  of  a  family  in  this  country  isn’t 
made  to  see  this  and  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly! — R.  J.  Mix. 


If  canvassing  brings  you  business 
and  business  brings  you  money,  do 
more  canvassing,  says  The  Dotted  Line. 


N.  H.  Zacharias,  general  agent  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Peninsular  of  Michigan,  has  re¬ 
signed. 


STANDARD  LIFE  PROGRESS 


Will  Discontinue  Stock  Option  Feature 
— Assets  Over  $1,000,000 — Over 
$11,000,000  Business  in  Force 


The  recent  examination  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Life  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  Insurance 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  discloses 
important  facts  concerning  that  com¬ 
pany’s  progress!.  The  company  has 
assets  of  over  a  million  dollars,  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  of  over  eleven  million 
dollars  and  surplus  to  policyholders 
of  over  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  stock  option  feature  of  the 
Standard  Life  will  be  discontinued  on 
July  15,  at  which  time  it  is  expected 
the  company  will  have  a  full-paid  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $500,000.  The  month  of 
May  proved  to  be  the  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  new  business  produced  so 
far  this  year,  showing  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  the  business  paid  for  in 
May,  1914. 

Operating  along  conservative  lines 
the  management  of  the  Standard  Life 
is  surrounding  itself  with  high-grade 
field  representatives,  several  additions 
to  the  staff  having  been  made  this 
year,  building  for  the  future  success 
of  the  Company. 


INVESTMENT  BANKING 

James  Sheldon,  the  New  York  head 
of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  investment  banking  for  pri¬ 
vate  circulation,  states  a  vital  fact  in  a 
striking  way.  He  says: 

“The  insurance  companies  advertise 
that  only  5  per  cent,  of  those  who  die 
leave  an  estate.  Ninety-five  men  make 
money,  only  five  adequately  save;  5 
per  cent,  provide  for  the  future.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  nineteen  times  easier  than 
successful  conservation.”  . 

There  is  no  question  about  our  ca¬ 
pacity  to  spend.  It  amounts  to  some¬ 
thing  like  $500,000,000  a  year  for  pleas¬ 
ure  vehicles  alone.  If  we  make  auto¬ 
mobile  incomes,  we  live  a  limousine 
life  in  them.  And  yet  we  have  been 
in  the  habit,  as  Mr.  Sheldon  says,  of 
going  hat  in  hand  to  the  thrifty  French 
peasants  for  capital  to  carry  on  our 
enterprises. 

Our  margin  of  safety  as  represented 
by  savings  is  far  too  small.  It  is  right 
that  the  standard  of  comfort  should 
rise.  But  there  has  been  altogether 
too  much  tendency  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  to  regard  comforts  as  necessities, 
and  luxuries  as  comforts. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 


YOUNG  COMPANY  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 
of  doing  business,  scattered  as  it  now 
is,  all  over  the  country. 

Dividends 

Add  that  saving  to  the  dividends 
which  those  companies  now  pay  to 
their  policyholders,  and  the  tcfcal  re¬ 
turn  would  exceed  anything  yet  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  company;  for  two  of 
the  Pennsylvania  companies,  in  spite 
of  their  nation-wide  transactions,  are 
already  among  the  best  dividend-pay¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  business. 

Then  add  to  that  increased  dividend 
the  further  saving  resulting  from  a  low 
death  rate  which  a  young  company  has 
reason  to  expect. 

Then  add  the  increased  return  from 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  invest¬ 
ments,  such  as  a  young  company 
should  be  able  to  obtain, — 

And  the  sum  total  represents  such  a 
dividend  as  a  young  company  which 
can  keep  its  selling  cost  within  bounds, 
should  be  able  to  return  to  its  policy¬ 
holders. 

Let  the  payment  of  such  dividends 
by  any  company,  and  the  resultant  net 
cost,  once  become  an  established  fact, 
and  the  probable  effect  on  the  future 
of  the  institution  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination. — From  Market  World  & 
Chronicle. 


The  Insurance  World’s  Chart  of  Fire, 
Casualty  and  Miscellaneous  Insurance 
companies  has  been  received.  It  is  the 
39th  annual  publication,  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued, Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  $11,138,384.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.68 

Capital  and  Surplus . . 1,737,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,356,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization . 15,433,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


or  soston  Massachusetts 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  YorkCity 


KEEPING  MONEY  AT  HOME  PLEA 


POOR  ONE,  TH'NKS  PCNN  MUTUAL 


A  Salesman’s  Argument  and  No  More — 
Viewed  from  an  Economic 
Standpoint 


The  Penn  Mutual  Life  thinks  that 
the  appeal  often  made  by  merchants  to 
deal  with  them  on  the  plea  of  keeping 
money  at  home  derives  its  force  from 
an  erroneous  habit  of  thought  which 
looks  upon  money  as  being  worth  more 
than  money’s  worth  or  the  things  for 
which  it  can  be  exchanged.  Of  course, 
nowadays  all  money  is  deposited  In 
bank.  This  is  essentially  lending  it  to 
a  banker  with  the  understanding  that 
he  wrill  return  it  on  demand.  It  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  keep  it,  but  that 
he,  too,  will  lend  it  to  others.  If,  then, 
in  the  course  of  business,  the  banker 
lends  money  to  a  local  merchant  w'ho 
uses  it  in  payment  for  goods  purchased 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away,  how 
shall  that  merchant  save  his  face  when 
he  is  asked  to  practice  the  advice  he 
gives  others? 

Used  By  New  Companies 

“The  same  plea  of  keeping  money  at 
home  is  often  used  locally  by  agents 
of  new  companies  in  soliciting  appli¬ 
cations,  while  the  companies  them¬ 
selves  rely  upon  it  to  secure  special 
legislation  at  the  very  time  when  the 
published  records  of  their  own  invest¬ 
ments  show  anything  but  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  management  to  buy 
home  securities  if  better  ones  can  be 
had  elsew'here,”  says  the  Penn  Mutual, 
and  continues:  “What  possible  logic  is 
there  in  the  plea?  Those  who  urge  it 
would,  if  they  ever  practiced  it,  refrain 
even  from  using  postage  stamps,  for 
isn’t  that  sending  money  awray  from 
home?  The  truth  is  that  the  plea  of 
keeping  money  at  home  is  only  a  spe¬ 
cious  reason  advanced  when  the  person 
using  it  hopes  to  make  a  sale.  Tt  is  a 
salesman's  argument  and  nothing 
more. 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  may  at  any  time  pay 
into  a  community  as  death  claims  far 
more  than  it  has  taken  out  as  premi¬ 
ums,  a  list  of  its  assets  will  frequently 
show-  investments  in  a  given  locality 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  reserve  on  the 
insurance  there  carried.  For  example: 
In  26  of  the  47  States  in  which  this 
Company  has  business  in  force,  the  in¬ 
vestments  exceed  the  reserve  by  over 
45  million  dollars.  Such  a  showing  is 
conclusive  answer  to  the  assertion  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  legitimate  business 
to  ‘drain’  a  community  of  its  money. 
As  no  sane  individual  parts  with  money 
unless  he  gets  an  equivalent  for  it, 
and  as  a  community  or  State  is  only 
a  collection  of  individuals  actuated  by 
the  same  motive,  there  can  be  no  les¬ 
sening  of  wealth  in  any  place  where 
money  is  sent  out,  provided  other 
things  of  equal  value  come  back  in  ex¬ 
change.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  always 
more;  for  trade — the  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods,  of  services  for  ser¬ 
vices — increases  the  amount  of  w-ealth 
w-herever  it  occurs.  Even  assuming 
that  the  people  of  such  a  community 
could  be  ‘drained’  of  all  their  money, 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  them  to  get 
more,  if  they  wanted  it,  since  they 
have  the  "wealth  or  security  to  offer 
for  it. 

Money  a  Barren  Thing 

“It  should  not  be  forgotten,  though  it 
often  is,  that  money  itself  is  a  barren 
thing,  a  mere  step  or  process  toward 
getting  something  else  w-hich  is  the 
real  object  desired.  Money  is  a  most 
useful  tool  or  invention,  fulfilling  indis¬ 
pensable  functions  in  our  daily  lives, 
but  its  possession  is  desirable  only  as 
it  will  command  other  things — others’ 
services — and  when  it  ceases  to  do  this 
it  is  valueless. 

“To  those  who  think  our  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  very  elementary  w-e 
offer  the  excuse  that  we  think  them 
warranted  by  reason  of  the  widespread 
ignorance  which  prevails  concerning 


these  primary  relations.  Such  notions 
as  that  keeping  money  at  home  bene¬ 
fits  a  community;  that  a  community 
‘drained’  of  its  money  is  therefore 
poor,  and  that  money  is  of  more  value 
than  other  things,  are  not  merely  opin¬ 
ions  held  by  the  vulgar.  They  are  held 
ana  taught  by  the  educated  and  other¬ 
wise  intelligent  and  have  such  far- 
reaching  and,  sometimes,  injurious  con¬ 
sequences  that  even  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  accused  of  expounding  the  trite  and 
dilating  on  the  commonplace  ought  not 
to  deter  anyone  from  clearing  up  public 
thought  about  them.” 


PRUDENTIAL  DAY 

More  Than  Three  Hundred  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Company  Attend  San 
Francisco  Gathering 


Prudential  Day  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  was  a  success.  The  day 
opened  with  a  big  crowd  at  Festival 
Hall  in  the  Exposition  grounds.  Edward 
D.  Duffield,  Fourth  Vice-President  of 
The  Prudential,  presided  and  intro¬ 
duced  Commissioner  W.  L.  Hathaway 
of  the  Exposition  Commission,  who 
made  a  brief  talk,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  presented  a  large  bronze  medal  to 
the  company,  through  Mr.  Duffield,  as 
evidence  of  the  Commission’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  in  recognition  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  slanding  in  the  insurance  world. 

Later  in  the  day  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  New  Jersey  building  to  all  the 
visiting  delegates  and  their  wives. 
Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  members  of  his  party  were  guests 
of  honor  and  were  photographed  in 
front  of  the  building.  Members  of  The 
Prudential’s  San  Francisco  Industrial 
staff  were  also  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  Old  Faithful  Inn. 

At  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Exposition  Commissioners  exploded  600 
pounds  of  dynamite  beneath  an  old 
ferryboat,  transformed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  into  a  man-of-war,  as  an  added  at¬ 
traction  of  the  day.  The  boat  was  an¬ 
chored  in  the  bay.  This  well-advertised 
event  lined  the  bay  for  miles  with 
crowds  of  eager,  anxious  witnesses.  In 
the  evening  Smith,  the  Exposition 
aviator,  wrote  the  word  ‘Zone”  in  the 
sky  and  did  other  Hair-raising  stunts. 

The  Prudential  officials  from  the 
home  office  attending  the  Exposition 
are:  Wilbur  S.  Johnson,  second  vice- 
president;  Edward  D.  Duffield,  fourth 
vice-president;  George  B.  Speer,  Fred 
W.  Tasney  and  George  W.  Munsick,  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries;  J.  Allen  Patton,  as¬ 
sociate  medical  director;  Frederick  H. 
Johnston,  associate  actuary,  Harvey 
Thomas,  supervisor  of  publications;  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Andrews,  manager  Atlantic 
Division;  Cyrus  H.  Lang,  manager 
Western  Division,  ordinary  agencies. 
In  all  about  300  Prudential  men  helped 
celebrate  “Prudential  Day”  at  the  fair. 

At  the  opening  day  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  Business  Conference,  Monday, 
May  24,  Governor  Fielder  and  staff  of 
New  Jersey  attended  as  specially  in¬ 
vited  guests.  The  Governor  addressed 
the  meeting  and  spoke  of  The  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  important  position  in  the  latter- 
day  history  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
company  as  one  of  New  Jersey’s  most 
wonderful  institutions.  Colonel  Austen 
Colgate,  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
staff,  spoke  in  like  vein.  Chester  H. 
Rowell;  responding  for  Governor  John¬ 
son  of  California,  was  equally  eulogis¬ 
tic  of  the  company  and  all  it  stands  for. 


APPOINT  C.  M.  FURLOW 

The  Germania  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  M.  Furlow  as 
manager  at  Madison,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Furlow'  is  a  man  of  wide  insur¬ 
ance  experience  which  with-  his  popu¬ 
larity  among  life  insurance  men  in 
Georgia  will,  no  doubt,  enable  him  to 
build  up  a  substantial  agency  for  the 
Company  with  w'hich  he  has  just  be¬ 
come  connected. 


The  101  Ranch  Wild  West  Show  and 
other  business  interests  of  the  Miller 
Brothers  are  now  protected  by  $300,000 
of  life  insurance  in  the  Missouri  State 
Life,  written  by  Supervisor  R.  J. 
England  of  the  Kansas  City  office.  The 
protection  is  in  the  form  of  three  sin¬ 
gle  life  policies  of  $100,000  each. 


The  American  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  now  la- 
suing  joint  life  policies. 


Henry  Albers  has  joined  the  Germa¬ 
nia  Life’s  staff  in  Washington. 
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REGULATING  OTHER  PEOPLES’ 
BUSINESS 

The  provincialism  of  many  American 
legislators  is  illustrated  by  a  study  of 
some  of  the  freak  bills  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  Spring.  A  partial 
list  follows: 

Minnesota — To  prohibit  the  catching  of  frogs. 

Kansas— To  prohibit  the  use  of  face  powder, 
hair  dye  or  bleach,  the  piercing  of  ears  and 
the  wearing  of  earrings. 

Colorado— To  compel  chickens  to  go  to  most 
before  7  p.  m.  daily;  and  to  provide  that  bulls 
driven  along  the  roads  at  night  shall  wear 

Massachusetts — Bachelors  to  pay  annual  tax 
of  $5.  Prohibiting  the  wearing  of  whiskers  by 
doctors  and  dentists. 

Nebraska — Compelling  the  National  Guard  to 
do  90  days’  work  each  year  on  the  roads. 

Texas— Compelling  churchgoers  to  leave  their 
guns  outside. 

Illinois— Forbidding  the  giving  of  tips  to 
barbers,  porters,  hat  snatchers. 

Minnesota— Providing  that  lumberjacks  shall 
be  furnished  with  individual  bathtubs. 

North  Dakota— Establishing  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  of  sleigh  runners. 


VALUATION  OF  SECURITIES 

In  view  of  depreciation  in  security 
values  following  the  war  and  in  the 
earning  power  of  corporations  the 
question  of  valuation  will  assume 
larger  proportions  this  year,  according 
to  a  statement  by  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  on  the  valuation  of 
securities. 

The  whole  principle  of  amortization, 
based  as  it  is  upon  the  assumption 
that  payments  of  interest  and  principal 
will  be  promptly  met  when  due,  breaks 
down  completely  if  a  default  occurs  at 
any  stage  in  the  life  of  a  bond. 

Statistics  compiled  in  the  audit 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Department 
during  the  past  year  concerning  amor¬ 
tized  values  appear  to  indicate  that  in 
general  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate 
amortized  value  to  the  aggregate  mar¬ 
ket  value  in  the  larger  life  companies 
is  lower  than  in  the  smaller  companies 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  a  possi¬ 
ble  danger  that  a  company,  finding  it¬ 
self  placed  in  a  position  where  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  or  advisable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  portion  of  its  bond  holding, 
would  yield  to  the  temptation  to  sell 
at  substantial  prices  bonds  having  low 
amortized  and  high  market  values, 
rather  than  bonds  having  high  amor¬ 
tized  and  low  market  values.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  such  a  procedure 
would  eventually  result  in  a  company’s 
disposing  of  its  high  grade  securities 
while  retaining  those  of  doubtful 
value,  a  course  which  would  constitute 
a  material  discrimination  against  the 


persistent  policyholder  in  case  the 
company  were  finally  compelled  to 
liquidate  or  re-insure. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called 
to  section  18  of  the  insurance  law, 
which  makes  no  distinction  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  amortization  between  the 
bond  that  is  unquestionably  amply  se¬ 
cured  and  the  bond  that  would  appear 
to  be  technically  amply  secured  at  the 
present  time,  but,  if  existing  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  company  continued,  would 
probably  not  be  amply  secured  and 
possibly  would  be  in  default  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date.  This  section,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
guard  as  far  as  possible  against  allow¬ 
ing  bonds  that  are  technically  amply 
secured  at  the  present  time,  but  show 
evidence  of  a  possible  default  before 
maturity,  from  being  carried  into  the 
statement  above  market  value. 


AGAINST  REWARDS 


District  Attorney  Perkins,  of  New 
York,  Thinks  They  Encourage 
Motor  Car  Thefts 


Insurance  companies  covering  auto¬ 
mobile  risks  are  soon  to  be  asked  by 
District  Attorney  Perkins  of  New  York 
City  to  cease  offering  large  rewards  for 
the  return  of  stolen  cars.  The  prose¬ 
cutor  feels  that  this  means  of  recover¬ 
ing  cars  encourages  theft,  and  hampers 
the  administration  of  justice.  A  well 
known  adjuster  said  recently:  “A  half 
a  dozen  stiff  sentences  to  crooks  caught 
stealing  automobiles  would  do  more 
to  discourage  this  form  of  thievery 
than  anything  else.” 


PREMIUMS  OF  $20,620,000 


Remarkable  Showing  of  Royal  Last 
Year  Under  Adverse  Conditions  in 
Fire  Underwriting 


The  annual  report  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
surance  Company,  received  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  Tuesday,  shows  that  despite  the 
war  the  company  netted  a  trade  profit 
of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  premiums 
in  the  fire  branch  increased,  reaching 
$20,620,000. 


NEWARK  APPOINTMENT 

The  Employers’  Liability  announces 
the  appointment  of  Hugh  Nelson,  of  the 
Essex  building,  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  its 
agent  for  that  city,  as  well  as  for  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

G.  B.  F.  Hannay,  who  has  been  the 
special  agent,  in  the  Newark  territory, 
for  this  Company  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  at  the  Newark  office. 


RATING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Chicago,  June  1,  1915. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  complete 
list  of  rating  associations  in  New  York 
State?  G.  R.  S. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Fire:  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York;  Suburban 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  Buffalo  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Central 
Traction  &  Lighting  Bureau,  Factory 
Insurance  Association.  Automobile: 
Automobile  Underwriters’  Conference, 
Sprinkler  Leakage,  Sprinkler  Leakage 
Conference.  Burglary:  Burglary  In¬ 
surance  Underwriters,  Plate  Glass, 
Plate  Glass  Insurance  Exchange,  Plate 
Glass  Service  &  Information  Bureau. 
Excise  Bond:  Excise  Re-insurance  As¬ 
sociation,  Workmen’s  Compensation  and 
Liability,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau.  Steam  Boiler:  Steam 
Boiler  &  Fly  Wheel  Service  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau.  Tornado:  Eastern 
Tornado  Association.  Surety:  Towner 
Rating  Bureau.) 


Charles  H.  Barry,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Western  Union. 


BEN  E.  ELLIS 


Ben  E.  Ellis,  the  new  president  of 
the  managers’  association  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  certainly  knows 
a  life  man  when  he  sees  one.  No  less 
than  eight  managers  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  received  training  under  Mr. 
Ejlis.  They  are  as  follows:  Ernest  R. 
Putnam,  Pittsburgh;  Henry  Farmer, 
Detroit;  George  E.  Ramsay),  Olean; 
L  M.  D.  Morrissey,  Davenport;  W.  D. 
Bowles,  Des  Moines;  A.  D.  Knapp, 
Seattle;  A.  R.  Ferguson,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Thomas,  North  Dakota. 
Mi.  Ellis  began  his  life  insurance 
career  with  the  Phoenix  Mutual  in  1892 
at  Olean,  N.  Y.  For  eight  years  he  was 
a.  general  agent  in  Western  New  York. 
He  was  given  larger  territory — the 
State  of  Iowa.  Then  Minnesota  and  the 
two  Dakotas  were  added.  He  makes 
his  headquarters  in  Minneapolis.  There 
are  no  fuss  and  feathers  about  Ellis. 
His  record  speaks  for  itself. 

*  *  * 

H.  C.  Mitinger,  a  Pennsylvania  State 
College  man,  has  joined  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Mutual.  A  large  number  of  college 
men  are  affiliating  themselves  with 
the  Phoenix  Mutual. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Dunbar,  the  new  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  of  Tennessee,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Will  Taylor,  who  is  now  a  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  a  life  insurance  company, 
has  had  an  expensive  experience  in 
insurance,  he  having  been  chief  rat¬ 
ing  clerk  of  the  Southeastern  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  Atlanta,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Memphis  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  an  agent  of  the  Travelers  of 
Hartford;  and  an  expert  in  insurance 
law. 

*  *  * 

A.  A.  Welch,  vice-president  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  has  been  with  the 
Company  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
Welch  is  a  Hartford  man  by  birth  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Hartford  High 
School  in  1878  and  Yale  University  in 
1882.  He  was  employed  by  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company  as  statisti¬ 
cian  for  several  vears  and  in  1890  en¬ 
tered  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  office  as  actuary.  In  1903 
he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  and 
on  January  1,  1905,  became  second  vice- 
president  and  actuary.  On  the  death  of 
William  A.  Moore  in  January,  1914, 
Mr.  Welch  became  vice-president  of  the 
Company.  From  1910  to  1912  he  was 
president  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
council  of  that  society.  He  has  been 
active  in  various  lines  of  educational 
work,  serving  a  long  period  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  high  school  committee.  At 


the  recent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
New  England  Yale  Clubs,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  vice-president  of  the  organization. 
During  his  career  with  the  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual,  Mr.  Welch  has  seen  the  company 
develop  in  a  way  indicated'  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  In  1890,  the  assets  of 
the  company  were  approximately  $10,- 
000,000,  the  income  a  little  over  $1,500,- 
000  and  insurance  in  force  about  $25,- 
000,000.  At  the  close  of  1914,  the  as¬ 
sets  were  over  $38,000,000,  the  income 
was  approximately  $8,000,000,  and  the 
insurance  in  force  had  increased  to 
about  $163,000,000. 

* *  *  * 

William  Sutehall,  field  assistant  in 
the  liability  department  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Travelers  in  April, 
1912,  as  special  agent  in  the  liability 
department  at  the  Boston  branch  of¬ 
fice.  In  this  position  he  showed  such 
marked  ability  that  he  was  delegated 
for  special  work  in  connection  with  the 
compensation  insurance  in  various 
States.  In  April,  1914,  he  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  New  York  City 
office,  liability  department,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  home  office  as  field 
assistant,  liability  department,  in  No¬ 
vember,  last  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  promising  members  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  staff. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
National  Surety  Company,  stated  this 
week  that  the  bail  bond  for  Ida  Reihl, 
charged  with  shooting  Edmund  Haupt- 
fuhrer,  her  sweetheart,  was  furnished 
by  the  National  Surety  Company  simply 
as  a  matter  of  humanity,  without  any 
charge  and  without  any  security.  Mr. 
Joyce  said  that  by  reason  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Company  being  authorized 
by  law  to  sign  bonds  it  was  frequently 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  could 
show  itself  to  be  a  ‘  corporation  with 
a  soul,”  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  oft 
repeated  statement  that  corporations 
are  soulless.  He  declared  that  in  many 
cases  the  company  has  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  some  unfortunate  person  obliged 
by  law  to  give  bond. 

In  the  case  of  Ida  Reihl,  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  President 
Joyce  he  telegraphed  the  agent  of  the 
National  Surety  Company  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  furnish  the  bail  bond  in  any 
sum  required  by  the  court. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jennie  Karau,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCarthy  and  Miss  Agnes  Wehrle  are 

three  Kansas  women  who  have  made  a 
success  of  fire  insurance.  All  are 
agents  of  the  Hartford.  Mrs.  Karau  is 
City  Clerk  of  Liberal,  Kan.,  a  city  of 
20,000  people;  Miss  Wehrle  is  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Meade  County  News;  Miss 
McCarthy,  who  lives  in  Olanthe,  Kan., 
has  recently  been  appointed  secretary 
at  the  Kansas  Building,  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

*  *  * 

PHILADELPHIA  AGREEMENT 

The  agreement  among  Philadelphia 
agents  regarding  exchange  of  excess 
lines,  is  moribund.  While  the  idea 
seemed  attractive,  to  a  number  of  of¬ 
fices,  it  proved  otherwise  with  others. 


EXTENDS  COMPANY 

J.  J.  Sheridan,  director  of  the  Hearn- 
Jenkins  Campaign  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America,  in  honor  of  the 
two  officers  who  are  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  announces  that  the  time  will  be 
extended  to  June  10  due  to  their  post¬ 
poned  return  to  the  home  office. 


The  Guardian  Casualty  Company  is 
issuing  a  new  industrial  combination 
health  and  accident,  accidental  death, 
and  natural  death  health  policy. 


The  Western  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  has  begun 
writing  business.  S.  D.  Cook,  the  or- 
zanizer,  is  president  of  the  Company. 


June  4,  1915. 
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CHANGE  IN  INSURANCE  LAW 

NECESSARY,  SAYS  JAS.  J.  HOEY 

New  York  Deputy  Points  Out  Incon¬ 
sistencies  and  Ambiguities  of  the 
Code 


That  the  insurance  law  of  New  York 
“is  sadly  in  need  of  revision"  is  the 
opinion  of  Deputy  James  J.  Hoey,  of 
tne  New  York  Insurance  Department. 
He  thinks  that  eventually  the  insur¬ 
ance  department  ougnt  to  undertake  a 
revision  of  the  law  either  by  counsel 
of  the  department  or  by  special  coun¬ 
sel  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  few 
examples  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
ambiguities  of  the  law  are  cited  by 
Mr.  Hoey. 

Taxes 

Taxes  are  now  paid  by  insurance 
companies  to  the  State  Comptroller, 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  local 
fire  departments,  Firemen’s  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  fire  patrol  or  salvage  corps  of 
New  York  City.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  classify  the  entire  tax  collecting 
measures  and  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  all  insurance  taxes  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance.  It  might  be 
possible  to  construct  a  statute  embrac¬ 
ing  in  one  section  the  provision  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  all  insurance 
companies. 

The  law  limits  mortgage  investments 
to  the  amount  of  66  2-3  per  cent,  of  the 
value  on  “improved  property. ”  This 
should  be  changed  to  read  “income  pro¬ 
ducing  property,”  or  else  reduce  the 
limit  that  may  be  loaned  on  vacant 
property  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value. 
Some  insurance  companies  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations  have  loaned  up  to 
66  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  value  on  va¬ 
cant  lands  and  the  experience  on  such 
investments  has  been  generally  fore¬ 
closure  and  expense. 

The  following  sections  of  the  law,  it 
would  seem  to  Mr.  Hoey,  might  well 
be  examined  with  a  view  of  broaden¬ 
ing  or  amending  some  of  their  pro¬ 
visions: 

A  Ridiculous  Provision 

Section  3.  Amend  so  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  may  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  “furnishing  the 
necessary  furniture,  stationery,  fuel, 
lights,”  etc.  This  provision  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  should  be  eliminated. 

Section  5.  Only  provides  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  clerks. 
This  would  imply  that  the  deputies  and 
examiners  and  other  employes  of  the 
department  are  clerks,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent,  although  sec¬ 
tion  39  provides  that  he  may  appoint 
examiners. 

Section  12.  Amend  to  read  that  an 
insurance  corporation  shall  not  here¬ 
after  be  organized  unless  in  addition  to 
its  capital  it  shall  have  a  surplus  equal 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  capital 
required  by  law. 

Section  18.  Should  be  amended.  Ex¬ 
planation  is  made  herein  under  caption 
“Audit  Bureau”  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  amendment. 

Section  22.  Amended  Dy  providing 
that  companies  may  receive  credit  for 
re-insurance  in  payment  of  taxes. 

Section  28.  Consider  advisability  of 
doing  away  with  the  provision  that  for-, 
eign  fire  companies  shall  file  separate 
fire  and  marine  statements.  Section  27 
will  have  to  be  drafted  accordingly. 

Section  31.  Amend  by  permitting  the 
filing  of  a  certificate  of  authority  by 
the  agent  of  a  foreign  company  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where 
he  resides  or  does  business. 

Sections  49  and  50.  These  sections 
should  be  trued  up  in  connection  with 
Section  142  and  with  the  Penal  Code 
provisions. 

Signed  Applications 

Section  55.  From  the  reading  of 
this  section,  it  would  appear  that  a  fire 


insurance  policy  issued  without  the  in¬ 
surance  company  having  a  signed  ap¬ 
plication  from  tue  assured  would  be  m 
violation  of  law.  TUis  is  absurd,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  transact  a  fire 
insurance  business  if  tnis  provision  had 
to  be  strictly  complied  with. 

Section  5t>.  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
surance  referred  io  as  "superintendent 
of  insurance  department.  .  Section 
starts  oft  as  reierring  to  all  loreign 
companies,  later  on  reierring  solely  to 
lire  companies. 

Section  57.  If  still  of  any  use  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  Lloyds  article. 

Section  bo.  snould  read  to  apply 
more  broadly  in  the  rebate  provisions 
to  brokers. 

Section  121.  Amend  to  fit  the  new 
standard  policy  wUen  constructed. 

Section  123.  Provide  lor  a  statutory 
short  rate  return  premium. 

Sections  13U,  I3i  and  132.  Consider 
the  advisability  ol  repealing. 

Sections  133,  134,  l3o  and  136.  Should 
be  redralted  in  connection  witn  the 
general  tax  requirements,  and  lor  tne 
purpose  ol  removing  the  present  am- 
oiguity  of  language  wnich  nas  given 
rise  to  much  contusion  and  contention. 

Section  146.  Kepeal.  Present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  not  sucn  as  to  make 
this  section  serve  any  good  purpose. 
It  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  com¬ 
panies  to  levy  a  war  tax  on  policyhold¬ 
ers,  which  would  result  in  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  lavor  of  policyholders  of  other 
States. 

Sections  150  to  161.  These  sections 
comprise  Article  iv  of  tne  Insurance 
Paw  applying  to  marine  insurance 
corporations.  Certain  of  the  sections 
are  antiquated  and  need  revision  gen¬ 
erally  to  meet  modern  conditions. 

Section  75.  Deals  with  the  registry 
of  these  policies  upon  the  nooks  of  the 
department  and  tne  detail  of  this  work, 
also  tne  collecting  ot  expenses  incident 
thereto. 

Section  76.  Defines  when  such  cor¬ 
poration  is  insolvent. 

Section  77.  Deals  with  the  various 
proceedings  of  the  receiver. 

Section  78.  Deals  further  with  the 
duties  of  the  receiver. 

Section  79.  Provides  for  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  registered  policy  corpora¬ 
tions,  etc.  This  section  is  a  dead  letter, 
inasmuch  as  under  Section  73,  it  is 
provided  that  no  policy  shall  be  regis¬ 
tered  or  annuity  bonds  issued  under 
tne  proivsions  ot  this  section  after  the 
3lst  day  of  December,  1910. 

Numerous  other  defects  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  the  ones  referred  to 
will  prove  conclusively  that  the  law 
should  be  generally  revised. 


WAR  SUPPLY  PLANTS 


Companies  Keeping  a  Close  Watch  on 
These  Risks — Hard  to  Trace  Fire 
Origin 


One  of  the  hardest  problems  facing 
adjusters  is  to  prove  incendiarism  in 
the  case  of  fires  in  factories  and  other 
plants  where  war  supplies  are  being 
manufactured.  So  far  as  is  kno>wn 
there  has  not  been  proved  to  date  that 
any  fire  has  been  caused  by  enemies  of 
the  allies,  although  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  Roebling  fire  in 
New  Jersey,  insurance  men  are  pretty 
sure  that  if  there  were  no  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  they  would  have  been  spared  a 
loss. 

Companies  are  using  their  own  sys¬ 
tems  of  ascertaining  whether  an  out¬ 
put  is  meant  for  foreign  governments. 
One  company  recently  turned  down  a 
use  and  occupancy  line  for  such  a 
plant  after  discovering  from  a  list  of 
contracts  which  it  secured  the  name  of 
the  factory  owner  as  a  successful 
bidder. 

Underwriters  say  that  agents  are 
not  going  out  of  their  way  to  inform 
companies  in  sending  applications  that 
a  risk  is  making  munitions  of  war. 


LONG  ISLAND  HOMES 


Another  $50,000  Fire — Companies  More 
Careful  in  Writing  Company  Es¬ 
tates 


The  burning  of  the  Long  Island  home 
of  Harvey  S.  Ladew,  Glen  Cove,  a 
leather  manufacturer,  adds  a  $50,000  loss 
to  the  country  homes  that  have  burned 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  there  are  many  homes  of 
wealthy  New  Yorkers.  The  Ladew  loss 
is  said  to  be  about  $50,000.  The  fire 
was  discovered  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  servant.  It  was  in  the 
dining  room.  An  alarm  was  telephoned 
to  volunteer  fire  fighters  five  miles 
away.  The  house  was  destroyed.  The 
insurance  was  $30,000.  Defective  in¬ 
sulation  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
blaze. 

A  partial  list  of  Long  Island  coun¬ 
try  homes  which  have  burned  since 
February  18,  1914,  follows: 

William  K.  Vanderbilt’s  residence  at 
Jericho;  Mrs.  Jessica  Keene  Taylor’s 
residence  at  Lawrence;  Paul  D. 


Cravath’s  residence  at  Locust  Valley; 
R.  E.  Baylis’  residence  at  Huntington; 
Mrs.  P.  F.  Collier’s  residence  at  Green 
field;  Stephen  H.  Burgoyne’s  residence 
at  Great  Neck;  William  J.  Tully’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Locust  Valley.  The  largest 
loses  were  those  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  and 
Mrs.  Taylor. 

The  isolation  of  the  country  estates, 
the  large  values,  dependence  upon 
volunteer  fire  fighters  and  poor  water 
supply  are  responsible  for  the  losses. 
Some  companies  are  no  longer  writing 
these  risks. 


TO  WRITE  AUTOMOBILES 


North  British  &  Mercantile  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Plan  to  Enter  This 
Field 


The  latest  fire  companies  to  plan  en¬ 
tering  the  automobile  field  are  the 
North  British  &  Mercantile  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  These  companies  will 
soon  be  writing  this  coverage. 
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BENEFIT  TO  ALL  CONCERNED 


RATING  BUREAUS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Praised  by  Deputy  Hoey — New  Expos 
ure  Charges  and  Short  Rate 
T  ables 


In  discussing  the  work  of  rating  as¬ 
sociations  in  New  York  State  during  a 
period  of  twelve  months  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent  Hoey  of  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department,  says  that  the  dwelling 
schedule  of  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  resulted  in  a 
considerable  average  reduction  in  rates 
on  this  class  of  property,  in  addition 
to  removing  the  inconsistencies  which 
had  heretofore  existed  in  the  ratings 
in  different  sections  or  the  State. 

Fire  Protection  and  Rates 
In  this  connection,  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  schedule 
could  only  be  properly  applied  after 
the  degree  of  protection  had  been  as¬ 
certained,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
schedule  of  practical  application  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  inspect  and  rate  fire 
protection  of  the  various  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  territory  of  the  association. 
Cities  having  a  high  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  received  a  comparatively  low  key 
rating,  and  cities  or  villages  having  a 
poor  protection  were  correspondingly 
penalized  for  the  various  items  found 
to  be  deficient.  The  reports  on  the  in¬ 
spections  thus  made  were  submitted 
to  the  responsible  officials  of  the  locali¬ 
ties  inspected,  the  information  being 
thus  plainly  conveyed  to  such  officials 
wherein  the  localities  were  deficient  in 
fire  protection  and  what  improvements 
and  changes  were  necessary  in  order 
to  improve  such  conditions. 

The  four  rating  associations  operating 
in  this  State  adopted  a  new  short  rate 
table  for  long  term  policies,  which  was 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  old 
tables  in  use,  the  new  table  dealing 
with  policyholders  in  a  much  fairer 
manner. 

The  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  adopted  a  new  table  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  exposure  charge.  The  new 
table,  while  not  designed  to  reduce  the 
exposure  charges  in  the  aggregate,  does, 
in  effect,  spread  the  charge  more  uni¬ 
formly  and  equitably. 

Coney’s  Congested  District  Boundaries 
The  New  York  Fire  insurance  Ex¬ 
change  definitely  outlined  the  con¬ 
gested  district  boundaries  in  Coney  Is¬ 
land,  leaving  out  of  such  district  the 
residential  section,  which,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  congested  outline,  was 
rated  as  a  portion  of  such  Coney  Island 
District.  These  outlines  were  adopted 
by  the  Exchange  after  the  Van  Sicklen 
Taxpayers’  Association  had  brought  the 
complaint  to  the  department. 

‘•In  addition  to  the  routine  examina¬ 
tion  of  rate-making  associations,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  complaints  and  the 
special  investigation  of  companies  and 
associations  because  of  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  work  de¬ 
volving  upon  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tions  Bureau  in  the  matter  of  questions 
and  problems  closely  allied  to  the 
special  functions  of  the  Bureau,”  says 
Mr.  Hoey.  “The  results  of  this  work 
are  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
insurance  business,  with  corresponding 
benefits  to  the  community  and  the  in¬ 
suring  public.” 


THE  WAR  RISK  BUREAU 


An  Interesting  Advertisement  from  the 
New  York  Sun — Discusses  Op¬ 
eration  of  Bureau 


The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  is 
featured  as  follows  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  published  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  makes  propaganda  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine: 

“The  Government’s  war  risk  insurance 
has  proved  effective  in  a  number  of 
specific  cases  which  were  becoming 
very  pressing  and  urgent.  It  must  be 
understood  that  while  the  Bureau  only 


has  power  to  insure  ships  and  cargoes 
under  the  American  flag,  the  insurance 
can  be  written  on  voyages  either  from 
or  to  the  United  States.  In  this  way 
very  material  aid  has  been  given  to 
the  dyestuff  trade. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  a  grave 
question  as  to  whether  the  cotton  mills 
and  also  many  Western  mining  projects 
would  not  have  to  be  shut  down  in  a 
very  short  time  owing  to  the  'ack  of 
dyestuffs  and  cyanide.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Germany’s  tremendous 
advances  in  commercial  chemistry  had 
given  it  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  dyestuffs  and  cyanide  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  many 
other  countries.  As  a  result  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  United  States,  groups  of 
merchants  chartered  special  ships 
which  they  despatched  to  Holland, 
where  they  took  on  a  cargo  of  dye¬ 
stuffs  and  cyanide,  which  had  been 
previously  arranged  to  be  at  Rotter¬ 
dam.  These  first  vessels  to  sail  in  this 
novel  trade  secured  their  insurance 
from  the  War  Risk  Bureau  and  their 
return  to  this  country  marked  the  re¬ 
moval  of  much  anxiety  among  the  many 
concerns  of  the  United  States  depend¬ 
ent  on  Germany  for  dyestuffs  and 
cyanide. 

"The  second  feature  of  our  foreign 
trade  which  has  since  been  emphasized 
is  that  relating  to  the  export  of  cot¬ 
ton,  which  is  treated  in  masterly  style 
in  ‘The  War  Horror,’  written  by  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  McCann.  The  closing  of  the 
North  Sea  by  Great  Britain  enormously 
increased  insurance  risks  on  any  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  country  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Here  again  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  rendered  by  the  Bureau 
stepping  in  with  the  security  of  the 
Government  behind  it  to  undertake 
risks  which  could  not  be  faced  with  any 
reasonable  confidence  by  private  com¬ 
panies.  After  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerents,  cotton  h,ad 
finally  been  declared  non-contraband. 
Preparations  were  at  once  made  to 
dispose  of  large  consignments  awaiting 
shipment  from  this  country,  and  the 
first  vessels  to  sail  direct  to  Germany 
and  other  German  ports  with  cargoes 
of  cotton  were  insured  by  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

“Here  again  the  operat’ons  of  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants  are  hampered  by  our 


lack  of  a  merchant  marine.  Facilities 
for  purchasing  foreign  ships  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  under  the  American  flag  have 
already  been  provided  by  recent  legis¬ 
lation  and  it  only  remains  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  country  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  both  in  conjunction,  to  take 
measures  to  supply  the  ships  which 
will  enable  our  trade  to  suffer  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  convulsion  of  in¬ 
ternational  commercial  relations  result¬ 
ing  from  the  war.” 


BIG  PYRENE  INSTALLATIONS 

Among  the  recent  large  installations 
of  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers,  made  by 
the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
York,  are  the  Cleveland  Telephone 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  Hol¬ 
land  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Auditorium 
Theatre,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Larabee  Flour 
Mills,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Town  of 
Waterloo,  Neb.;  residence  of  A.  L. 
Mohlar,  president  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Whiteside  Cotton  Mills, 
Greenville,  S.  C.;  Home  for  Old  Wo¬ 
men,  (Atlanta,  Ga.;  The  Jitney  Auto 
Service  Ass’n,  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
School  System,  Clayton,  Mo.;  Fairfield 
County  Jail,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THEPYRAW'O 


New  Hampshire- 

E 3.303, 375.24  I  973,327.2ft  X 
3.367,026  27  |  1,003, 255.03  \ 

Fire  Insurance  Co. 
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4.310.  636.  19 


4.500.404  12 
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5.100. 017. 40 
3.533.270.70 
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6.097.  007.20 


6.250.  526  89 
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1.322.  978  14 
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1,510  ,004 .23 


1.578,330-82 


1.654. 50 4. S I 


1.700.  761  60 


1.703.433.67 


1,725.713.76 


TTTTAI  IIARlllTIF.S  3  149.365.31 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  President 
0.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT, 

Vice  Pres.  &  Man  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PgPARTMJENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

E.  K.  SCHULTZ  LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 

General  j4gent  General  Jlgents 

Fastern  Pennsylvania,  New  117  »  D  I  • 

Jersey  and  New  York  Western  Pennsylvania 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 
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PUZZLERS  FOR  AN  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Type  of  Questions  Put  up  to  a  Superintendent  During  the 

Course  of  a  Year 


Some  idea  of  the  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  put  up  to  an  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  for  solution  can  be  judged  by  a 
report  that  has  been  made  public  on 
the  work  of  the  legal  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department.  Some 
of  the  points  passed  on  rollow: 

Interpretation  of  the  law  concern¬ 
ing  discriminations  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  cases  affecting 
agents; 

Interpretation  of  the  adjuster’s  law 
in  several  instances  which  resulted  in 
the  withholding  of  licenses  to  certain 
adjusters; 

Interpretation  of  contracts  between 
casualty  insurance  companies  and  in¬ 
dividual  insurers  and  statements  of  the 
department’s  attitude  in  cases  of  dis¬ 
putes,  both  before  and  after  litigation 
had  been  begun; 

Relations  of  Broker  and  Insured 

Interpretation  of  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  insurance  brokers 
and  the  assured  when  tne  broker  per¬ 
forms  services  not  ordinarily  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  required  of  a  broker; 

The  right  of  certain  companies  to 
do  business  through  brokers  of  their 
own  selection  where  secret  rebating 
might  be  suspected  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  conditions; 

The  right  of  common  carriers  to  in¬ 
sure  goods  entrusted  to  their  charge 
during  transit  and  extending  beyond 
the  time  of  transit; 

The  right  of  life  insurance  companies 
to  take  stock  in  corporations  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  property 
which  the  company  owned; 

The  right  pf  the  London  &  Lan¬ 
cashire  Life  {rod  General  Assurance  As¬ 
sociation  of  London,  England,  to  do 
business  in  this  State  when  its  name 
was  so  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  England; 

The  right  of  certain  companies  to 
merge ; 

The  nonapplication  of  the  insurance 
law  to  mere  guarantee  companies  or¬ 
ganized  to  supply  merchants  with  the 
financial  reports  as  to  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  customers; 

The  application  of  the  principle  of 
“Interest  or  No  Interest’’  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  proposition; 

The  Right  to  Charge  a  Policy  Fee 
The  right  of  an  agent  to  charge  a 
policy  fee; 

The  right  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  deduct  six  per  cent,  interest 
in  advance  on  loans  on  policies; 

The  right  of  brokers  to  share  com¬ 
missions  with  brokers  in  other  States; 

The  right  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  to  restrict  arbitrarily  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  broker; 

The  right  of  the  Superintendent  to 
change  items  in  the  annual  statements 
of  companies  when  he  finds  them  to  be 
incorrect  and  misleading; 

The  right  of  companies  or  individuals 
to  guarantee  to  keep  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  in  good  condition  and  to  replace 
the  broken  glass  without  being  detuned 
to  do  the  business  of  insurance; 

The  right  of  the  State  Firemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  to  require  returns  from  all 
brokers  of  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  by  them  with  foreign 
companies; 

The  right  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  to  supervise  a  trust  fund  main¬ 
tained  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company; 

The  right  of  non-resident  employers 
of  labor  to  take  advantage  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act; 

The  question  of  a  mutual  insurance 
company  doing  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  to  change  to  a  stock  company; 

The  question  as  to  what  is  a  part¬ 
ner’s  residence  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law; 

The  validity  of  contracts  on  indem¬ 
nity  insurance  passed  prior  to  the  time 


the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  took 
effect; 

1  he  question  as  to  what  are  good 
legal  ■  investments  for  reserves  under 
the  compensation  act; 

Right  of  Attorney  to  Act  as  Adjuster 

The  right  of  an  attorney  to  act  as 
special  adjuster; 

The  question  of  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company  to  sell  a  senior  inter¬ 
est  in  a  mortgage  and  hold  the  junior 
interest  as  a  legal  investment; 

mu 

The  right  of  a  mutual  company  to 
re-insure  in  a  stock  company; 

The  obligations  of  foreign  companies 
to  pay  damages  caused  by  or  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  home 
governments; 

The  right  of  the  employes  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Commission 
to  solicit  for  the  State  Fund; 

The  right  of  a  self-insurer  to  re-in¬ 
sure; 

The  right  to  allow  as  an  admitted  as¬ 
set  of  an  insurance  company  bonds 
owned  by  it  but  loaned  to  another  insti¬ 
tution  on  collateral  that  is  legal  as  an 
investment; 

The  status  of  Consolidated  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  debentures  as  legal  investments 
for  insurance  companies. 


STOVE-POLISH  HAZARD 


More  Than  Four  Hundred  Serious 
Accidents  Due  to  This  Compound 
in  Eight  Years 


In  the  past  eight  years  there  have 
been  more  than  400  serious  accidents 
in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
use  of  benzine  stove-polish  compound. 

The  hazard  of  using  the  polish  is 
greater  when  it  is  contained  in  a  brit¬ 
tle  receptacle,  such  as  a  glass  bottle, 
than  when  contained  in  a  metal  one. 
With  either  form,  an  open  light  in  the 
room  in  which  the  polish  is  used  in¬ 
volves  a  further  serious  Condition. 

The  seriousness  of  using  this  partic¬ 
ular  polish  can  be  best  understood  by 
the  attitude  taken  in  regard  to  this 
matter  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  of  benzine  stove-polisli 
have  given  this  department  every  en¬ 
couragement  in  endeavoring  to  prevent 
its  manufacture  and  sale.  However,  as 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  prevent 
benzine  polish  being  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  inasmuch  as  all  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  give  up  their  business  in  this 
line,  they  are  compelled  througdi  self- 
preservation  to  manufacture  and  sell 
this  commodity.  A  Wisconsin  manu¬ 
facturer  is  quoted  as  follows:  “We 
had  and  always  did  consider  them 
(benzine  stove-polishes)  very  danger¬ 
ous  and  classed  them  among  gunpow¬ 
der  and  dynamite.”  Another  manufac¬ 
turer  writes  as  follows:  “Not  a  day 
passes  but  that  we  hear  of  some  minor 
accident,  reported  by  our  salesmen 
calling  on  the  trade.” 


GROWTH  OF  THE  MUNICH 


Since  1880  Its  Premiums  Grew  From 
865,008  Marks  a  Year  to 
129,441,227  Marks 


Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
Munich  Re-Insurance  Company  can  be 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  following 
figures:  In  1880  the  net  premiums  of 
the  Company  were  865,008  marks;  pre¬ 
mium  reserves  to  cover  unexpired 
risks  was  345,262m;  reserve  for  out¬ 
standing  losses,  69,954m;  net  profits, 
64,722m. 

The  figures  for  the  same  items 
1913-1914  follow: 

Net  premiums,  129,441,227m;  premi¬ 
um  reserve,  157,450,687m;  reserve  for 
outstanding  losses,  38,800,086m;  net 
profit,  4,986,697m. 


The  Lesson  of  This 
Contrast  Is  in  TwoWords — 
“Pyrene  Protection” 


In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  superiority 
of  Pyrene  protection  is  recognized  by  fire 
engineers.  These  extinguishers  protect  U.  S. 
Government  property  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Alaska  and  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  of  various  governments. 

1  hey  extinguish  dangerous  incipient  fires 
wherever  they  occur  — in  the  factory,  the 
power  station,  the  railway  car,  the  automobile 
or  the  home. 

Where  fires  are  complicated  by  arcs  and  live 
circuits  of  high  voltage,  Pyrene  is  the  weapon 
that  conquers  both  arcs  and  fires. 

It  is  the  most  effective  extinguisher  on  highly 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  oil,  greasy 
waste  and  gasoline.  It  will  not  freeze  at  50 
degrees  F.  below  zero  and  is  good  until  used 
— easily  operated  by  man  or  woman. 

See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 

Brass  and  Nick  el-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  incladcd  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 

Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Write  for  booklet  “The  Vital  Five  Minutes” 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  :  :  :  :  NEW  YORK 

California  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO  .  Sin  Francisco.  Us  Angeles 
Distributors  lor  Canada:  MAY-OATWAY  FIRE  ALARMS,  ltd.,  Winnipeg 

Distributers  lor  Great  Britain  and  tbe  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO..  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Oueen  St.,  London,  W.  C. 
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HAS  209  MEN  AT  THE  FRONT 

PHOENIX,  OF  LONDON,  REPORT 

Nearly  Half  of  Its  Home  Office  Staff- 
How  Securities  Were  Valued 
After  War  Started 


The  Phoenix  of  London  had  a  trad¬ 
ing  profit  of  £176,000  last  year.  The 
report  of  Chairman  George  Hamilton 
will  interest  American  readers,  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  read  any 
of  the  talks  made  by  chairmen  of  fire 
companies’  boards  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Hamilton  said  in  part. 

The  Securities 

I  may  here  add  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  value  of  our  securities  in  the  ab¬ 
sence,  on  December  31st  last,  of  the 
usual  standards  of  value  provided  by 
Stock  Exchange  prices.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  difficulty,  by  a  careful  analysis 
and  sub-division  of  our  investments, 
the  area  of  doubt  was  reduced,  and  a 
committee  of  the  directors  found  them¬ 
selves  able  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
and,  I  believe,  a  conservative  estimate 
of  their  value.  The  great  war  of  1914 
affects  insurance  companies  like  our¬ 
selves  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  heavier  taxation  naturally  throws 
a  greater  burden  upon  them,  and  I  fear 
that  this  burden  must  be  heavier  still 
in  years  to  come.  Then,  again,  our  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses  tend  to  increase 
through  the  dislocation  of  our  staff 
and  other  causes.  The  mortality  among 
our  assured  lives  through  the  casual¬ 
ties  of  war — to  many  of  us  a  matter 
which  awakens  sad  thoughts — is 
among  a  class  of  policyholders  most 
of  whom  are  in  early  life  with  normal¬ 
ly  a  long  existence  before  them.  Busi¬ 
ness  transacted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  again  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
in  some  cases  lost  to  us — temporarily, 
at  any  rate.  Though  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  these 
adverse  influences,  it  is  clear  that, 
taken  together,  they  form  a  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  trying  and  anxious  char¬ 
acter.  I  therefore  think  that  our 
shareholders  have  cause  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  we  have  been  able  to 
produce.  If  our  dividend  has  been 
maintained  in  such  a  year  as  1914,  it 
surely  does  not  seem  a  stretch  of  ima¬ 
gination  to  hope  that,  with  the  return 
of  brighter  conditions,  we  may  be  able 
in  the  fullness  of  time  to  make  a  larger 
distribution  of  profit. 

The  Staff 

The  shareholders  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  so  soon  as  the  call  of  duty 
was  heard  the  staff  of  the  Phoenix  in 
all  its  branches  responded  promptly 
and  enthusiastically.  One  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  board,  three  members  of 
our  West-end  local  board,  and  one 
member  of  the  Canadian  board  are  at 
present  with  the  colors,  and  of  our 
staff  in  the  United  Kingdom,  number¬ 
ing  some  586  males,  no  fewer  than  209 
are  serving  their  King  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Two  young  employes  on  our 
head  office  staff  have  already  met  hon¬ 
orable  death  on  the  battlefield,  and  we 
have  also  had  other  casualties  to  de¬ 
plore.  The  shareholders  will,  I  am 
sure,  approve  of  the  action  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  in  assisting  all  members  of  our 
service  while  they  are  absent  from 
their  ordinary  duties  and  engaged  in 
risking  their  lives  on  behalf  of  their 
country.  A  roll  of  honor  has  been 
printed,  which  will  be  found  on  the 
walls  of  this  office,  enumerating  the 
names,  rank  and  regiment  of  those  al¬ 
ready  on  active  service,  for  we  are 
proud  of  thp  remarkable  response  made 
by  our  staff  to  the  call  of  duty  and  to 
the  post  of  danger.  During  the  past 


year  we  have,  I  regret  to  say,  lost  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  colleagues.  Admiral  Lucas, 
an  old  and  most  gallant  colleague,  has 
passed  away.  He  had  the  proud  and 
happy  distinction  of  being  the  first 
naval  officer  to  whom  a  V.C.  was  given. 
He  won  this  distinction  during  the 
Crimean  War.  We  have  also  had  to 
lament  the  death  of  that  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  cultivated  public  man  and 
scholar,  Sir  William  Anson.  His  death 
was  the  subject  of  very  widespread  re¬ 
gret,  for  the  sphere  of  his  activities 
was  in  many  areas  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion. 

New  Premises 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  will  be  the  last 
time  on  which  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Phoenix  will  be  held  in  the  old 
home,  19,  Lombard  street.  Here  we 
have  pursued  an  honorable  and  pros¬ 
perous  career  for  upward  of  130  years, 
and  it  is  with  sympathy  and  regret  that 
we  vacate  our  old  head  offices,  the 
scene  and  center  for  so  long  of  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  our  company,  and  pass  on 
to  the  new  and  handsome  quarters  in 
King  William  street,  which  are  being 
rapidly  prepared  for  our  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Our  new  building  will,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  house  quite  comfort¬ 
ably  the  whole  of  the  staff  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  will  provide  room  for 
that  expansion  which  we  must  expect 
in  the  future.  When  you  visit  us  in 
1916,  at  the  time  of  our  next  annual 
meeting,  I  think  you  will  all  admit 
that  our  new  premises  constitute  a 
notable  addition  to  the  fine  buildings 
of  the  City  of  London  and  furnish  the 
old  Phoenix  with  a  new  home  in  every 
way  suitable  to  its  dignity  and  position. 

PLOT  FAILS  IN  W.  VA. 


Assistant  Fire  Marshal  Indicted,  Freed 
— Others  Held  to  Await  Action 
of  Grand  Jury 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


STARTS  WITH  NINE  COMPANIES 


New  Improved  Risk  Association  Or¬ 
ganized  in  Chicago — Manager 
Not  Engaged  Yet 


The  new  improved  risk  association, 
organized  in  Chicago  this  week,  will 
start  with  nine  companies:  The  Aetna, 
Continental,  Fireman’s  Fund,  Fidelity- 
Phenix,"  German-American,  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  Liverpool 
&  London  &  Globe,  Queen  and  Royal. 

A  committee,  made  up  of  C.  R.  Tut¬ 
tle,  of  the  Continental;  P.  D.  McGre¬ 
gor,  of  the  Queen,  and  W.  H.  Sage,  of 
the  German-American,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  to  employ  a  manager. 


Judge  Kunkel  in  Harrisburg  has  up¬ 
held  the  right  of  a  third  class  city  to 
require  insurance  agents  to  pay  a  li¬ 
cense. 


"  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
America'’ 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S. ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


fThe  attempt  to  discredit  the  Fire 
Marshal’s  Department  of  West  Virgi¬ 
nia,  through  the  indictment  of  E.  L. 
Rudman,  Assistant  Fire  Marshal,  in 
Grant  County,  has  failed  and  several 
of  his  accusers  are  now  about  to  be 
Indicted  for  perjury. 

Rudman  was  indicted  on  the  unsup¬ 
ported  testimony  of  Clyde  Gooding, 
who  implicated  him  in  the  burning  of 
the  W.  C.  Bond’s  mill  in  Grant 
County,  December  6,  1912.  At  the  trial 
there  was  much  evidence  of  perjured 
testimony,  and  the  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  requested  the  court  to  direct  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  which  was  done. 

Gooding  was  then  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  charged  with  perjury  and  break¬ 
ing  down  made  a  complete  confession 
which  was  corroborated  by  his  wife. 
W.  J.  Cramer,  a  foreman  in  the  burned 
mill,  was  then  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
subornation  of  perjury.  Both  were 
held  to  await  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Jury. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.9s 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  1, 553,593.01 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

H  A  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


The  Lycoming  Opera  House,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  burned  a  few  days  ago, 
causing  a  loss  of  $100,000. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Srtnrit  National  Jtr? 
^Insurant?  do. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


POSITION  WANTED 

Young  married  man  with  local  agency  experience 
familiar  with  New  Jersey  Rules,  wants  position 
with  company  or  local  agency  offering  advance¬ 
ment.  Address  COMPETENT,  this  office. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estnlr  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

llortgagr  Loans  .  235,000.00 

Honda  (Market  Vnlue) .  072,006.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Ofllce  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27.215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . ! 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . 8877.275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Total  . 81,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . 81,303,043.32 

Total  . 81,614,627X1 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


June  4,  1915. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


REVIVE  N.  J.  FIELD  CLUB 


HOLD  FIRST  MEETING  IN  NEWARK 

C.  F.  Enderly  Presides — To  Hold 

Monthly  Meetings,  Beginning  with 
September 

The  New  Jersey  Field  Club  which 
formerly  was  an  important  factor  in 
New  Jersey  lire  insurance,  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Newark  on  Tuesday  when  steps 
toward  the  re-establishment  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  taken.  It  was  planned 
to  hold  meetings  every  month  except 
during  the  coming  Summer,  when  most 
of  the  members  will  be  on  their  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  September  7  was  set  as  the 
date  of  the  next  meeting. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Frank  H. 
Taylor,  who  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  Governor  Fielder,  C.  F.  Enderly, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  special  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers’  Agency,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  movement  made  at  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Club  in  Newark  on  May 
4  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  in 
July  was  defeated  and  the  above  date 
set  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee. 

E.  E.  Paschal  and  H'arold  Knox,  spe¬ 
cial  agents  respectively  of  the  German- 
American  and  the  Svea  in  New  Jersey, 
were  elected  members  of  the  club. 

Secretary  Harold  E.  Griswold  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Club  and  the  individual 
members  use  all  posslixe  influence  with 
the  companies  and  the  rating  bureau 
to  secure  more  adequate  rates  on  the 
higher  priced  dwellings.  Mr.  Griswold 
believes  the  rates  should  be  dependent 
on  the  cubic  area  instead  of  the  flat 
area  of  risks,  as  is  the  present  practice, 
and  gave  reasons  why  this  should  be 
so.  It  was  suggested  that  he  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  subject  to  be  read  at 
the  next  meeting. 

In  the  intervening  months  before  the 
next  meeting,  the  executive  committee 
will  prepare  a  definite  plan  for  the  work 
of  the  Club  and  the  proceedure  at 
meetings. 

Limited  to  Specials 

It  was  proposed  to  make  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Club  general  instead  of 
admitting  strictly  special  agents,  but 
reasons  were  given  why  this  would  not 
be  advisable. 

Among  those  present  were:  J  J. 
Arthur  Pulsford,  L.  &  L.  &  G. ;  G.  Hope 
Miller,  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.;  Reginald 
Guile,  Sun;  E.  R.  Buhler,  Northern;  O. 
G.  Boyle,  Atlas;  Frank  Bancroft,  New 
Hampshire;  C.  A.  Strobel,  Security; 
Olin  Derr,  Hanover,  and  D.  H.  Collin- 
son,  N.  B.  &  M. 


NEW  JERSEY  RE-INSURANCE 


All  Business  Outside  of  Home  State 
Taken  By  the  Providence-Wash- 
ington 

The  Providence-Washington  has  re¬ 
insured  all  the  business  of  the  New 
Jersey  Fire  outside  of  the  latter’s  home 
state.  The  New  Jersey  will  continue 
in  business  and  reserves  the  right  to  do 
business  in  all  territory,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  confine  operations  to  its  home 
State. 


JERSEY  CITY  FIRE 


Loss  of  $30,000  When  Frame  Row 
Burns — Cause  of  Fire  Unknown, 
Says  Chief. 


The  fire  which  destroyed  the  block 
of  frame  buildings  at  Five  Corners, 
Jersey  City,  on  the  morning  of  June  1, 
caused  about  $30,000  damage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  Chief  Kerns. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  Most 
of  the  business  was  placed  by  real  es¬ 
tate  men,  who  are  also  agents. 


ENVIRONMENT  CHARGES 


New  Supplement  Filed  By  New  Jersey 
Rating  Expert  With  Insurance 
Department 


Atlee  Brown,  the  New  Jersey  Rating 
Expert,  has  filed  the  following  supple¬ 
ment  to  environment  charges.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  features  which  will  inter¬ 
est  rating  organizations  and  underwrit¬ 
ers: 

Environment  charges  in  general. 
Such  charges  must  cover  all  those  dif¬ 
ferences  which  are  produced  by  certain 
conditions  of  increase  in  fire  hazard  to 
the  individual  risk  by  environment 
that  is  not  generally  present  or  antici¬ 
pated  in  all  risks.  To  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions  a  law  of  Anti-Discrimination 
compels  that  there  must  be  a  filing  to 
produce  differences  in  rates  between 
risks  that  have  these  conditions  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  risks  that  do  not  have 
these  special  features  of  fire  hazard,  so 
that  the  final  result  may  be  without 
discrimination. 

Attention  is  directed  to  some  of 
these  general  conditions: 

(a)  Property  surrounded  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  trackage  of  railroad  termi¬ 
nals. 

(b)  Property  subject  to  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  forest  exposure. 

(c)  Property  of  a  manufacturing 
plant,  principally  warehouses  and  out¬ 
buildings  generally  outside  of  the  limit 
of  the  general  exposure  schedule,  but 
affected  by  environment  conditions 
from  the  whole  plant  in  comparison 
with  similarly  occupied  properties  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  such  environment 
locations. 

(d)  General  locations  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  hazard  where  a  difference  in 
rate  should  be  shown  in  individual 
risks  in  comparison  with  such  occupan¬ 
cies  and  similar  buildings  that  are  not 
in  locations  of  manufacturing  hazard. 

(e)  General  public  indifference  to 
fire  waste  shown  in  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  proper  laws 
regulating  fire  waste  conditions. 

(f)  Locations  subject  to  high  winds, 
floods  or  freshets,  and  marked  drought. 

The  general  conditions  of  environ¬ 
ment  under  “Light,”  “Medium”  and 
“Heavy”  must  be  charged  for  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Environment  “Light” 

(Under  recognized  public  fire  protec¬ 


tion) 

(a)  Buildings  mainly  of  brick, 

stone  or  reinforced  concrete 
construction  . 05 

Contents  . io 

(b)  Buildings  mainly  of  frame 

or  unprotected  iron  construc¬ 
tion  . 15 

Contents  . 25 

Environment  “Medium" 

(a)  Buildings  mainly  of  brick, 

stone  or  reinforced  concrete 
construction  . 15 

Contents  . 25 

(b)  Buildings  mainly  of  frame  or 
unprotected  iron  construction...  .25 

Contents  . 60 

Environment  “Heavy” 

(a)  Buildings  mainly  of  brick, 

stone  or  reinforced  concrete 
construction  . 25 

Contents  . .60 

(b)  Buildings  mainly  of  frame  or 

unprotected  iron  construction . .  .50 

Contents  . 75 


Twenty-five  per  cent,  to  be  added  to 

BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 


Assets .  SI. 843. 585. 14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  723,432.70 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B,  MEIKLE,  Vlce-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FIGURES 


Excess  of  Premiums  Over  Losses 
Showed  Decrease  of  $1,200,000  in 
1914  Over  1913 


The  companies  wrote  in  the  State  of 
New  York  $6,203,256,572  of  fire  risks  in 
1914,  a  decrease  of  $64,614,308  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  excess  of  fire  pre¬ 
miums  received  in  the  State  of  New 
York  over  fire  losses  incurred  and  es¬ 
timated  expenses  was  $6,439,445.07,  be¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  about  $1,200,000. 

The  fire  premiums  received  were 
about  $400,000  less  than  in  1913,  while 
the  losses  incurred  increased  about  $1,- 
000.000. 

“The  year  1914  seems  to  have  been  a 
most  unprofitable  one  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  fire  companies  are 
concerned  from  an  underwriting  stand¬ 
point;  however,  all  the  companies  au¬ 
thorized  to  transact  business  in  New 
York  State  appear  to  have  successfully 
weathered  the  unfavorable  conditions 
shown  by  the  above  summarization, 
and  unless  abnormal  losses  occur  may 
look  forward  to  better  results  for  the 
current  year  owing  to  the  marked  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  general  revival  of  business 
prosperity  throughout  the  country,” 
said  Superintendent  Hasbrouck. 

“It  has  been  many  times  stated  that 
Americans  as  a  nation  are  wasteful  ot 
their  resources;  surely,  when  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  fire  loss  total  is  considered, 
we  find  nothing  on  which  to  base  a  re¬ 
futation  of  that  charge,  the  usual  $200,- 
000,000  or  more  of  annual  loss,  of 
which,  conservatively  speaking,  prob¬ 
ably  at  least  a  third  is  due  to  what  may 
be  termed  preventable  causes,  appear¬ 
ing  as  regularly  as  the  year  rolls 
around.” 


CONVENTION  OF  MUTUALS 

The  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  will  be  held  in  Reading  on  Au¬ 
gust  3-5. 


Three  brick  buildings  in  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  destroyed,  this  week,  were  only 
partially  insured. 

above  charges  for  shingle  roofs,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  regular  schedule  charges. 

Outside  of  public  protection  the  aver¬ 
age  between  the  building  and  contents 
charges  to  be  applied  to  both  building 
and  contents  rates. 

Charges  are  accumulative. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 


Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4.743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man- 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Fres.  &  Sec'y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.HOWTE  -  -  Oen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


(FIRtl 

^ltsnnttirr  (Company 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.1914 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,479.063 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,245.855 

..ASSETS 

21,724,9  1  8 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraphs 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plants 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


lb 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  4,  1915. 


DEPARTMENT’S  SCHEDULE  W 

COMPENSATION  INS.  BLANK 


Reports  of  Mutuals  not  Complete — 
Data  to  Be  Made  Public  at  Later 
Date 


A  copy  of  Schedule  W,  which  blank, 
covering  compensation,  was  sent  out  by 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department, 
and  which  filled  out,  has  been  returned 
to  the  department  by  companies,  is 
printed  herewith.  The  returns  of  some 
of  the  Mutuals  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  department  will  not 
make  public  the  figures  furnished  un¬ 
der  Schedule  W  for  some  time  yet. 

Special  New  York  Schedule  “W” 

Showing  Receipts,  Disbursements  and 
Liabilities  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914,  of  the  . 

. Insurance  Company 

of  . . . . 

. on  account  of 

New  York  standard  form  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  and  Employers’  Liability 
policies  effective  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1914: 

Receipts 

1.  Premiums  written,  plus 


$ . additional  pre¬ 
miums,  less  $ . 

refunds  . $ 


2.  Deduct  on  account  of  (a) 

Re-insurance  . 

(b)  Return  premiums  on 

cancelled  policies . 

(c)  Policies  not  taken  .... 

3.  Net  premiums  . $ 

Disbursements 

4.  Gross  amount  paid  for 
compensation  benefits: 

Death  . $ 

Dismemberment  . 

Temporary  disability  . . 

All  other  . 

Statutory  medical  aid  . 


Total  . $ 

Deduct  re-insurance  re¬ 
ceived  . $ 

5.  Gross  amount  paid  for 

claims  dependent  upon 
negligence,  including 
medical  aid  . $ 

Deduct  re-insurance  re¬ 
ceived  . 

6.  Total  losses  paid  . $ 


7.  Investigation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  claims  . 

S.  Inspection  and  accident 
prevention  expense - 

9.  Taxes  . 

10.  Commissions . 

11.  Salaries  and  expenses 
of  agents  and  solicitors 
not  paid  by  commission 

12.  ‘Administration  ex¬ 
penses  . 


13.  Total  . $ 

Liabilities 

14.  {Present  value  of  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  out¬ 
standing: 

Death  . $ 

Dismemberment  . 

Temporary  disability  . . 

All  other  . 

Statutory  medical  aid.. 

Total  . $ 

Deduct  re-insurance  due 
from  admitted  com¬ 
panies  . 

15.  {Estimated  value  of  out¬ 

standing  claims  de¬ 
pendent  upon  negli¬ 
gence  . $ 

16.  Total  losses  outstanding 

17.  Estimated  expense  of 
investigation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  incurred  claims 

16.  {Unearned  premiums 
upon  all  unexpired  risks 
(pro  rata)  Gross  pre¬ 
miums  . 

19.  Commissions  and  other 
charges  due  or  accrued 
to  agents  and  brokers.. 


20.  Estimated  amount  here¬ 
after  payable  for  State 
or  other  taxes  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  statement  . 


21.  Total  . $ 

Miscellaneous  Items 

22.  Amount  of  premiums 

actually  paid  . $ 

23.  Commissions  and  other 

charges  due  or  accrued 
to  agents  and  brokers 
on  premiums  already 
paid  . . 

Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit 

24.  Net  premiums  (Item  3)  $ 

25.  Deduct  premiums  un¬ 
earned  (Item  18)  . 

26.  Earned  premiums  - 

27.  Loses  paid  (Item  6)... 

28.  Add  losses  unpaid 

(Item  16)  . 

29.  Losses  incurred  . 

30.  Per  cent,  of  earned 

premiums  to  net  pre¬ 
miums  (Item  26  divided 
by  Item  3)  . % 

31.  §Expenses  paid  applic¬ 
able  to  earned  premiums 
(Items  8,  9  and  10  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  percentage 
shown  by  Item  30  plus 
Items  7,  11  and  12) ... . 

32. §Add  expenses  unpaid  ap¬ 

plicable  to  earned  pre¬ 
miums  (Item  19  and  20 
multiplied  by  percent¬ 
age  shown  by  Item  30 
plus  Item  17)  . 

33.  Total  expenses  applic¬ 
able  to  earned  premiums 

34.  Total  losses  and  ex¬ 
penses  . 


35.  Net  gain  or  loss  . $ 

Miscellaneous  Exhibit 

36.  Per  cent,  of  losses  in¬ 

curred  to  earned  pre¬ 
miums  (Item  29  divided 
by  Item  26)  . 

37.  Per  cent,  of  adjusted 

expenses  to  earned  pre¬ 
miums  (Item  33  divided 
by  Item  26)  . 

38.  Per  cent,  of  commis¬ 

sions  incurred  to  net 
premiums  (Sum  of 
Items  10,  11  and  19  di¬ 
vided  by  Item  3)  . 

39.  Per  cent,  of  taxes  in¬ 
curred  to  net  premiums 
(Sum  of  Items  9  and 
20  divided  by  Item  3).. 

40.  Per  cent,  of  inspections 

and  accident  prevention 
expense  to  net  pre¬ 
miums  (Item  S  divided 
by  Item  3)  . 

41.  Per  cent,  of  expenses, 

other  than  taxes,  com¬ 
missions  and  inspections 
and  accident  prevention 
expenses,  to  earned  pre¬ 
miums  (Sum  of  Items 
7,  12  and  17  divided  by 
Item  26)  . 


42.  Total  of  percentages  in 

Items  38,  39,  40  and  41..$ . 

N.  B.  There  should  be  included  in 
this  statement  only  figures  relating 
to  New  York  Standard  Form  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  and  Employers’ 
Liability  policies  effective  subsequent 
to  June  30,  1914.  Has  this  been  done? 

Answer  . . . 

State  of  . 

County  of  . 

ss: 


President  and  . . 

Secretary,  of  the  . 

. Insurance  Company,  being  duly 


sworn,  each  for  him.  elf  deposes  and 
says  that  they  are  the  above  described 
officers  of  the  said  company,  and  that 
the  foregoing  statement,  with  the 
schedule  and  explanations  therein  con¬ 
tained,  are  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  in¬ 
come,  disbursements  and  liabilities  of 
the  said  company  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1914,  on  account  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  and  Employers’ 
Liability  insurance  written  in  the  State 
of  New  York  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1914,  according  to  the  best  of  their  in¬ 
formation,  knowledge  and  belief,  re¬ 
spectively. 


President 


Secretary. 


‘Compute  this  item  as  follows:  Divide  the 
sum  of  underwriting  expense  items  29,  33,  37, 
38,  43.  44,  45.  46,  47  and  49  to  53  on  page  3  and 
item  34,  page  5  of  the  annual  state¬ 
ment  for  1914,  less  item  34,  page  5  of  the  an¬ 
nual  statement  for  1913  by  the  total  earned 
premiums  of  1914  (Item  9,  page  8  of  the 
annual  statement  for  said  year).  Apply  the 
resulting  percentage  to  item  26  of  this  sched¬ 
ule  and  enter  the  result  in  item  12. 

t  There  should  be  included  in  these  items 
the  present  value  of  all  future  payments  to 
be  made,  the  amount  for  each  injury  to  be 
estimated  separately.  Has  this  been  done? 

Answer  . t . 

t  State  precise  method  used  in  computing 
this  item. 

§  The  adjustments  in  these  lines  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  certain  items  of 
expense  to  an  earned  premium  basis,  and  are 
introduced  for  the  reason  that  this  statement 
covers  the  transactions  of  six  months  only. 


WARNS  THE  MUTUALS 

Tlie  Department  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  mutual  companies: 

.New  York,  June  1,  1915. 

Dear  Sirs. — From  time  to  time  com¬ 
plaints  reach  this  department  based 
upon  oral  and  written  statements  which 
are  being  circulated  by  certain  insur¬ 
ance  corporations  organized  under  ar¬ 
ticle  5-A  of  the  insurance  law.  The 
statements  in  question  relate  to  the 
estimated  loss  experience  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  based  upon  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  it  should  cost  to  settle 
outstanding  claims. 

No  company  is  authorized  to  make  an 
estimate  of  its  ultimate  loss  ratio  ex¬ 
cepting  as  such  ratio  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  reference  to  the  legal  loss  re¬ 
serves  which  must  be  set  aside  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  rules  which  have  been 
brought  to  your  attention.  It  is  futile 
to  estimate  the  probable  ultimate  loss 
ratio  of  a  business  which  has  no  past 
experience  and  which  involves  so  many 
unknown  factors,  such  as  undeveloped 
claims,  cases  to  be  reopened  and  un¬ 
favorable  developments  of  open  and  of 
presumably  closed  claim  cases. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  twofold: 
First,  to  serve  as  a  warning  against 
possible  self-deception  on  the  part  of 
mutual  companies,  and,  second,  as  a 
positive  direction  to  such  companies  to 
adhere  closely  to  known  facts  in  regard 
to  their  loss  experience,  instead  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  unreliable  guesses  which  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  misleading  the 
public.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  HASBROUCK,  Supt. 


COL.  T.  H.  MACDONALD  DEAD 

Col.  Theodore  H.  Macdonald,  former 
insurance  commissioner  of  Connecticut, 
died  in  New  Haven  from  the  effects  of 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  had  been  a 
newspaper  man  for  many  years  before 
being  appointed  Insurance  Commission¬ 
er  by  Governor  Woodruff. 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1  824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  ROYP.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANK,  Assistant  Manager.  SO  Mnideo  Lane,  tfew  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trnst  To..  TT.  S.  Trustee,  f>«  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPAIU'M ENT.  McClure  KeUv.  Manager.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

. — - - - -•  '  ■RTWENT.  Harry  K.  Bu»b,  Manager.  C -  - 

,  Pnrean  A  Bnnkins.  Managers,  Atlanta.  On. 
,  New  Orleans.  La. 


NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAJiOLQLA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Rush,  Manager.  Greensboro  N.  G- 
S ornTTFA S TT/UN  DEPARTMENT.  "gS 


Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department.  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager, 


WHERE  FIRES  OCCUR 


Classification  of  Chief  Kenlon  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Department 


In  the  first  three  months  of  1916, 
there  were  only  two  buildings  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  New  York  City,  a 
great  improvement  over  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1914.  Chief  Kenlon  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department,  has  prepared 
the  following  tables,  which  show  the 
classification  of  buildings  in  which 
fires  occurred: 

Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond 


Breweries  .  . 

Churches  . 

Club  houses  and  dance  halls...  4 

Dwellings  .  341 

Factories  .  238 

Furnished  rooms  and  boarding. 

Garages  .  16 

Hospitals  . : .  3 

Hotels  . 

Lofts  and  business  buildings...  80 

Lumber  yards . 

Moving  pictures  .  3 

Newspaper  and  printing . 

Offices  .  22 

Piers  and  wharves . 

Places  of  public  assembly . 

Public  buildings  .  3 

Schools  and  colleges .  3 

Stables,  barns  and  sheds .  26 

Storehouses  .  H 

Tenements  .  1,310 

Theatres  .  W 

Vehicles,  vans,  autos,  etc .  376 

Vessels,  ships,  etc .  14 


Total  .  2,308 

Brooklyn  and  Queens 

Breweries  . 

Churches  .  4 

Club  houses  .  8 

Dwellings  .  457 

Factories  .  61 

Furnished, rooms  and  boarding.  15 

Garages  .  20 

Hospitals  .  1 

Hotels  .  8 

Lofts  and  business  buildings...  40 

Lumber  yards . 

Moving  pictures  .  6 

Newspaper  and  printing .  1 

Offices  .  7 

Piers  and  wharves .  3 

Places  of  public  assembly . 

Public  buildings  .  1 

Schools  and  colleges .  8 

Stables,  barns  and  sheds .  63 

Storehouses  . v .  13 

Tenements  . 456 

Theatres  . 3 

Vehicles,  vans,  autos,  etc .  203 

Vessels,  ships,  etc .  10 


Total  .  1,378 


RATE  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

application  of  schedule  rating  had  been 
made  general  in  order  not  to  have 
discrimination. 

W.  P.  Blackman,  president  of  the  par¬ 
ent  Association,  was  present  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Association  on 
June  10  at  Utica  in  the  interests  of 
the  local  agents. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Westchester 
Branch  will  be  in  White  Plains. 

Every  agent  present  at  the  meeting 
pledged  himself  to  do  everything  with¬ 
in  his  power  to  increase  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  would  be 
held  at  45  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
on  June  4. 

Among  those  present  were  W.  P. 
Blackman,  of  New  Rochelle:  Oscar 
Barger,  of  Peekskill;  Robert  Dash- 
wood  and  Irving  Templeton,  of  Irving¬ 
ton:  and  A.  M.  Calvin,  of  Mt.  Vernon: 
.1.  F.  Hoetor,  David  Silver  and  Harold 
Free,  of  Tarry-town. 


June  4,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 
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WILL  PAY  LUSITANIA  LOSSES  ARCHER  SECOND  DEPUTY 


PRES.  DUNHAM’S  STATEMENT 


General  Agent  of  Company  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  Wanted  Claims  Con¬ 
tested 

Riley  Allen,  a  general  agent  of  (lie 
Travelers  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  to  the  company,  protesting 
against  the  payment  of  Lusitania  losses, 
saying  that  the  German  government 
was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
the  ship  and  loss  of  life,  which  should 
relieve  an  American  insurance  com¬ 
pany  from  liability.  Mr.  Allen  is  a 
stockholder  of  the  company  and  he 
asked  the  consent  of  the  company  to 
an  action  against  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the 
claims  were  valid. 

President  Dunham’s  Statement 

President  Dunham  immediately  re¬ 
fused  to  give  his  consent  and  issued  an 
emphatic  statement  saying  that  the 
claims  would  be  paid. 

Continuing  he  said:  “Up  to  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  accident  policies  ex¬ 
cluded  many  abuses  from  which  death 
and  injuries  might  result,  such  as  ‘in¬ 
juries  fatal  or  unfatal  inflicted  by  the 
insured  or  any  other  persons.’  This  ex¬ 
clusion  had  been,  before  that  time,  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  between 
companies  and  policyholders.  It  was 
claimed  to  be  unfair,  because  when  one 
is  the  victim  of  a  homicide,  although 
the  fatal  injury  is  intended  by  the 
man  who  inflicts  it,  it  is  unintentional 
and,  therefore,  accidental  as  far  as  the 
insured  is  concerned. 

“This  view  was  accepted  by  the 
courts  of  several  States  and  because 
these  decisions  marked  a  tendency 
against  the  policy  of  the  companies 
they  began  gradually  to  make  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  personal  injuries  less  com¬ 
prehensive.  The  accident  companies 
began  by  excepting  from  injuries  inten¬ 
tionally  inflicted  those  that  might  be 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  robbers  and 
highwaymen.  That  left  so  little  to  the 
intentional  injury  clause  that  it  very 
soon  completely  disappeared  and  for 
years  no  responsible  accident  company 
has  excepted  them  from  the  coverage 
of  the-  policy. 

Broadening  the  Liability 

“Within  the  past  ten  years  many 
such  claims  have  been  paid  and  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
insurance  fraternity  and  by  insurance 
authorities  that  all  injuries  intention¬ 
ally  inflicted  by  others  than  the  insured 
and  without  his  collusion  should  be 
treated  and  paid  for  as  accidental  in¬ 
juries  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 

"The  companies  have  no  defense 
against  the  Lusitania  claims,  either 
upon  the  grounds  aserted  by  Mr.  Allen 
or  upon  other  grounds.  The  Travelers 
will  pay  them  as  fast  as  acceptable 
proofs  come  in.  None  has  yet  been 
paid  because  it  takes  considerable  time 
to  furnish  proofs  of  the  death  of  those 
who  are  lost  at  sea.  The  best  proof 
is  the  recovery  and  identification  of  the 
body  and  upon  such  evidence  claims 
will  be  paid  wihout  delay.  In  cases  in 
which  the  body  is  not  recovered,  a 
little  more  time  must  be  taken  to  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  that  the  policyholder  was 
a  passenger  and  was  not  accounted 
for  after  the  disaster  and  establishing  a 
conclusive  presumption  that  he  was 
lost.  Such  evidence  will  be  acceptable. 

“The  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania 
can  exercise  no  such  authority  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Allen.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  communication  from  him 
upon  the  subject  and  expect  none.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  told  Mr.  Allen 
that  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  and  that  he  cannot  help  him.” 

The  Travelers’  losses  in  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  tragedy  were  more  than  $400,000. 


Industrial  Commission  of  New  York 
Sworn  In— Frank  J.  Prial,  First 
Deputy 


New  York’s  new  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  to  administer  the  labor 
and  the  workmen’s  compensation  laws, 
was  sworn  in  Tuesday.  A  permanent 
appointment  was  that  of  Edward  D. 
Sayer,  chief  clerk  in  the  New  York  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office,  for  secretary.  The 
salary  is  $6,000  a  year. 

Trank  J.  Prial  of  Brooklyn,  former 
first  deputy  commissioner  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  was  named  tempo¬ 
rarily  as  first  deputy  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner  at  a  salary  of  $6,000;  William 
A.  Archer,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  was  named  second  deputy  at  a 
salary  of  $6,000,  and  William  C.  Rogers, 
formerly  second  deputy  commissioner 
in  the  Labor  Department,  was  named 
third  deputy  at  a  salary  of  $5,000. 

The  following  were  named  Deputy 
Industrial  Commissioners  at  annual 
salaries  of  $4,000;  Cyrus  W.  Phillips  of 
Rochester,  Thomas  J.  Curtis  of  New 
York,  Thomas  J.  Brennan  of  Brooklyn, 
W.  E.  Richards  of  Fulton,  Frank  A. 
Tierney  of  Albany,  Lester  Fisher  of 
Rochester  and  George  W.  Batten  of 
Buffalo. 


Competitive  Disability  Policy 

$36.00 


It  sells  itself 


Marks  a  new  era 
in  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 


OF  MARYLAND 


TO  MEET  IN  DETROIT 


National  Council  of  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tions — Standard  izing  Organization 
of  Insurance  Men 


DON’T  BE  AFRAID  TO  PROTEST 

ADVICE  OF  PREST.  J.  T.  STONE 

Insurance  Men  Should  Go  to  State 
Capitols  and  Voice  Their  Opinion 
of  Bills 


The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Insurance  Federation 
Executives  will  be  held  in  Detroit  Au¬ 
gust  24,  at  the  same  time  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  International  Association  of 
Casualty  &  Insurance  Underwriters 
and  the  National  Association  of  Casu¬ 
alty  &  Surety  Agents. 

At  the  conference  plans  were  out¬ 
lined  for  the  standardization  of  the 
work  of  the  existing  Federations  and 
the  extension  of  their  membership,  the 
establishment  of  new  Federations  and 
the  securing  of  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  insurer  and  the  insured. 


TRIES  GET-RICH-QUICK  SCHEME 

Agent  Tells  Plausible  Tale  to  Policy¬ 
holders  in  Effort  to  Get  Money 
Easily 


Anthony  Barbanera,  who  was  an 
agent  of  the  National  Casualty  in  1912, 
:s  alleged  to  have  told  policyholders 
of  the  National  at  that  time  that  the 
company  was  issuing  $250,000  addi¬ 
tional  stock  and  was  establishing  co¬ 
operative  stores  at  which  they  could 
secure  commodities  at  cost.  He  is  said 
to  have  collected  $50  from  one  man, 
supposedly  for  stock. 

Barbanera  disappeared  for  some  time 
aril  Avas  located  through  an  advertise- 
nient  of  his  in  “II  Progresso,”  the  Ital¬ 
ian  daily,  in  which  he  claimed  the 
agency  of  a  mutual  company.  He  was 
arrested  last  Tuesday 


STANDARD  PLATE  GLASS  POLICY 

E.  H.  Winslow,  president  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Casualty,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  H.  W.  Hendrickson,  manager 
of  the  plate  glass  department  of  the 
Ocean,  vice-president  of  the  Plate  Glass 
Service  and  Information  Bureau  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  week.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  standard  policies  submitted 
a  form  which  they  had  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  all  the  companies  doing  plate 
glass  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  will  be  further  considered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Bureau  to  be  held  in 
the  near  future.  Final  action  on  the 
rate  situation  in  Michigan,  which  was 
discussed  in  full  at  the  meeting,  will 
also  be  taken  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Bureau. 


John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty,  in  giving  his  views 
of  legislation,  said  this  week: 

“Abraham  Lincoln’s  supreme  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  good  sense  and  right  per¬ 
ception  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  so 
manifest  throughout  his  unmatched 
career  and  expressed  with  such  char¬ 
acteristic  quaintness  in  his  own  words 
‘You  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,’  needs  to  be  'shared  just  now  by 
those  casualty  insurance  men  who  are 
fearful  that  States  will  legislate  them¬ 
selves  into  a  monopoly  of  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance.  That  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  ground  for  such  fear  can¬ 
not  be  denied  in  the  face  of  the  al¬ 
ready  existing  monopoly  in  several 
States  and  the  continued  agitation  for 
it  in  others. 

“But  these  few  existing  monopolies 
as  well  as  all  danger  of  the  birth  of 
others  are  bound  to  give  way  before 
the  facts  in  favor  of  stock  company 
insurance.  Where  such  monopolies 
now  exist  the  people  have  been  fooled 
into  approving  them.  This  has  been 
possible  largely  because  the  stock  in 
surance  companies  have  not  presented 
the  facts  in  the  case  before  those  who 
could  have  prevented  the  State  monop¬ 
oly.  And  while  it  is  true  that  facts 
have  a  way,  sooner  or  later,  of  forc¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  consciousness 
of  men  (as  they  are  already  doing  in  a 
manner  most  impolitely  disconcerting 
to  the  advocates  of  State  insurance 
monopoly  in  West  Virginia,  for  in¬ 
stance)  yet  the  better  way  is  to  give 
them  a  decent  introduction  and  a 
chance  to  be  accepted  before  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  done.  Why  let  anybody  be 
fooled  at  all? 

A  Confession  of  Weakness 

“There  has  been,,  and  still  is,  an  al¬ 
most  universally  prevalent  opinion 
among  casualty  insurance  men  that 
they  must  not  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  workmen’s  compensation 
legislative  proposals  at  State  capitols 
during  the  sessions  of  legislatures.  A 
good  deal  of  color  is  given  to  this 
opinion  by  the  outspoken  hostility  of 
certain  types  of  politicians  against  in¬ 
surance  men,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  communicate 
their  hostility  to  others  and  thus  to 
smother  any  attempt  to  ventilate  and 
illuminate  the  real  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  such  tactics  are 


always  a  confession  of  weakness,  and 
that  they  will  always  in  the  end,  yield 
before  a  courageous,  persistent,  unbi¬ 
ased  and  even-tempered  presentation 
of  fact.  The  writer  has  always  believed 
and  still  believes  that  respectful  yet 
unflinching  insistence  upon  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  many  and  by  no  means 
simple  aspects  of  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  insurance,  by  the  men  who  know 
the  subject  best,  i.  e.,  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  men,  before  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  upon  such  proposed  laws,  is 
a  duty  to  the  State  and  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  concerned,  as  well  as  a  right 
and  privilege  of  citizens. 

"It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that 
such  a  discussion  would  be  utterly 
futile  if  it  were  merely  an  appeal  for 
the  favor  of  permission  to  continue  in 
business.  The  companies  must  adhere 
to  a  clean-cut  demonstration  of  their 
right  to  insure  employer  and  employe 
under  the  terms  of  a  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law;  basing  that  right  upon 
the  service  stock  companies  have  ren¬ 
dered  and  do  render  in  a  manner  and 
to  a  degree  far  superior  to  what  is 
practicable  under  a  monopolistic  State 
insurance  scheme.  This  service  is 
much  more  varied  and  comprehensive 
than  is  realized  by  any  one  not  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  the  business;  and,  in 
fact,  many  who  are  so  employed  are 
so  engrossed  in  their  daily  activities 
as  to  have  little  time  or  inclination  for 
research  work  into  the  less  obvious 
yet  most  important  phases  of  their  own 
profession.  Hence,  relatively  few 
casualty  insurance  men  are  ready  to 
defend  effectively  their  own  right  to 
continue  in  business.  Perhaps  there 
is  in  their  own  minds  a  consciousness 
of  this  unreadiness.  Nothing  so  sure¬ 
ly  deters  a  man  from  effort  as  such  a 
consciousness;  but  when  that  sense  of 
unreadiness  is  displaced  by  a  certainty 
of  the  possession  of  convincing  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  will  come  with  it  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  courage  to  contend. 

This  combination  of  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  in  be¬ 
half  of  stock  company  insurance  and 
courage  to  present  those  merits  before 
legislators  is  literally  essential;  for 
without  it  legislators  will  act,  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  through  prejudice,  adversely 
to  stock  company  insurance.” 


STAMPING  OFFICES  FOR  LARGE 
CITIES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Accident  Bureau 
in  New  York  last  Thursday,  it  was 
voted  that  a  stamping  department  be 
established  in  every  city  where  the 
Bureau  has  a  schedule  rating  office. 
This  includes  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country. 
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DEFINITION  OF  DISABILITY 

By  Bruce  D.  Mudgett,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

(Editor's  Note — From  “The  Total  Disability  Provision,"  published  by  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.) 


Any  definition  of  disability  should  be 
broad  enough  to  include  any  and  all 
cases  of  total  and  permanent  incapac¬ 
ity  to  perform  the  work  that  a  man  is 
fitted  by  his  training  to  do.  An  injury 
to  the  fingers  of  a  concert  violinist  may 
t<  tally  incapacitate  him  thereafter 
f”om  carrying  on  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  The  same  injury  is  of  little 
consequences  to  a  commercial  sales¬ 
man.  Loss  of  speech  on  the  other  hand 
wouid  mean  to  the  latter  inability 
thereafter  to  follow  his  profession,  but 
might  scarcely  affect  the  violinist.  In 
the  same  way  it  might  be  shown  that 
there  are  many  injuries,  diseases,  or 
defects  that  have  vastly  different  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  earning  capacity  of  men 
in  different  occupations.  If  protection 
is  to  be  obtained  against  the  financial 
consequences  of  disability  these  differ¬ 
ent  results  must  be  considered  in  de¬ 
fining  the  clause  offering  such  protec¬ 
tion. 

Definition 

The  usual  form  of  definition  requires 
that  “the  insured  shall  furnish  due 
proof  that  he  has  become  wholly  and 
permanently  disabled  by  bodily  injury 
or  disease,  so  that  he  is  and  will  be 
permanently,  continuously  and  wholly 
prevented  thereby  from  performing  any 
work  for  compensation  or  profit.  *  * 

*”  This  definition  has  the  common 
fault  of  all  disability  clauses  and  fur¬ 
nishes  grounds  for  serious  criticism  if 
the  clause  is  to  be  interpreted  literally. 
The  situation  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  was  done  in  a  circular  which  one 
prominent  company  sent  to  its  agency 
force  in  explanation  of  the  clause 
which  it  issues:  “The  disability  must 
be  total,  not  merely  such  as  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  Insured  from  following  his 
ordinary  occupation,  but  such  as  would 
permanently,  continuously  and  wholly 
prevent  his  performing  any  work  what¬ 
soever  for  compensation  or  profit,  or 
from  following  any  gainful  occupation 
whatsoever.” 

A  literal  interpretation  of  this  state¬ 
ment  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
violinist  had  his  fingers  permanently- 
injured  so  that  he  must  give  up  his  oc¬ 
cupation,  still  he  is  not  permanently 
disabled  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  per¬ 
form  manual  labor.  Such  clauses  are 
not  looking  to  the  needs  of  the  insured 
but  are  considering  only  the  company 
and  its  desire  for  a  “talking  point.”  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  clauses 
are  stated  in  this  objectionable  way  it 
is  doubtful  if  all  the  companies  intend 
to  interpret  them  with  such  severity  as 
the  company  here  quoted  has  declared 
its  intention  of  doing;  for  the  impres¬ 
sion  obtained  through  correspondence 
with  many  companies  concerning  the 
disability  clause  is  to  the  effect  that 
has  in  the  past  and  will  henceforth  be 
liberally  interpreted  in  any  cases  where 
deliberate  fraud  or  dishonesty  is  not 
present.  Some  time  must  elapse  before 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  body  of  pre¬ 
cedents,  either  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  companies  or  through  court  deci¬ 
sions,  to  enable  one  to  predict  the  force 
of  the  present  definition  of  disability, 
restricted  as  it  is  with  relation  to  the 
occupation  of  the  insured.  Liberal  in¬ 


terpretation  is,  therefore,  to  be  encour¬ 
aged;  but  the  insured  can  never  feel 
safe  until  the  contract  clearly  states 
that  disability  will  be  defined  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  particular  occupation  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  his  fitnes  to  follow 
any  gainful  calling  whatsoever. 

With  Reference  to  Cause  of  Disability 

Disability  may  be  defined  as  above 
with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  occu¬ 
pation  or  profession  of  the  insured  or 
it  may  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  causes  of  disability.  From  the  lat¬ 
ter  viewpoint  the  clause  quoted  above 
contains  much  that  is  commendable.  It 
promises  benefits  for  disability  due  to 
bodily  injury  or  disease.  That  hodily 
injury  and  disease  probably  cover  the 
majority  of  cases  of  disability  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  study  of  a  very  interesting 
table  prepared  by  Mr.  'Sidney  H.  Pipe 
in  an  article  already  referred  to. 

Mr.  Pipe  analyzed  1,229  cases  of 
death  among  disabled  persons  so  as  to 
show  the  duration  of  disability  and  the 
distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  of  dis¬ 
ability  and  by  age.  The  causes  of  dis¬ 
ability  and  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
different  causes  are  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  for  present  purposes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pipe’s 
table: 

Number  of 
cases  per 

Cause  of  1,000  total 

disability  cases 

1.  Consumption  .  234. 

2.  Paralysis  .  127.8 

3.  Ir  sanity  . . .  120.0 

4.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory 

system  .  72.7 

5.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  sys¬ 
tem  .  52.9 

6.  Cancer  . . .  47.3 

7.  Injury  .  44.0 

8.  Balance  . . .  301.3 

Bodily  injury  or  disease  therefore 

covers  all  cases  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  last  or  miscellaneous 
group  the  composition  of  which  is  not 
known.  One  hundred  and  one  compan¬ 
ies  using  the  clause  define  disability  in 
this  way.  Over  half  this  number  (52  in 
all)  further  specify  that  they  will  con¬ 
sider  as  disability  within  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  “the  entire  and  irrecover¬ 
able  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  or 
the  severance  of  both  hands  above  the 
wrists,  or  of  both  feet  above  the  ankles, 
or  of  one  entire  hand  and  one  entire 
foot.”  These  definitions  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  companies  using  them 
probably  intend  to  pay  benefits  in  case 
of  disability  due  to  any  legitimate 
cause  not  excepted  in  the  policy. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  companies 
will  include  as  reasons  for  paying  bene¬ 
fits,  deafness,  dumbness  or  insanity. 
Deafness  is  specified  by  four  compan¬ 
ies;  while  the  same  four  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  four  more,  name  insanity  or  men¬ 
tal  disorder  as  an  accepted  cause.  No 
company  has  made  any  mention  of 
dumbness  and  yet  this  is  a  contingency 
that  the  insured  will  certainly  want  to 
have  covered.  The  preservation  of  the 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing  are  vital¬ 
ly  important  in  many  occupations  and 
they  should  be  included  within  the 
scope  of  any  disability  clause  where  af- 
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fecting  the  occupation.  Several  com¬ 
panies  of  which  the  Prudential  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type,  agree  to  pay  bene¬ 
fits  upon  the  occurrence  of  disability 
from  any  cause  whatsoever.  There  is 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
clause. 

Restricted  Definitions 

There  are  fifteen  companies  among 
the  total  of  127  investigated  which  have 
placed  limitations  upon  the  causes 
which  will  he  acceptable  for  payment 
of  benefits.  Some  of  these  limitations 
may  he  permissible  but  some  cannot  he 
allowed  on  any  just  grounds.  The  ex¬ 
treme  “conservatism”  shown  in  some 
of  these  definitions  leads  one  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  companies  were  greatly 
in  need  of  a  selling  feature  and  that 
they  secured  it  in  the  guise  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  “disability”  clause.  Among  the 
least  objectionable  of  these  limitations 
may  be  named  the  following; 

1.  Disability  due  to  voluntary  acts  of 

the  insured  not  included. 

a.  Disability  must  result  from  causes 
beyond  control  of  the  insured. 

b.  Bodily  injuries  must  be  “external, 
violent  and  accidental.” 

c.  Disability  must  not  be  due  to  vol¬ 
untary  acts  of  the  insured  or  to  a 
defect  or  condition  existing  before 
the  policy  was  taken  out. 

d.  Disability  must  not  be  due  to  wil¬ 
ful  or  immoral  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  insured. 

e.  Disa/bility  must  not  he  due  to  self- 
inflicted  injuries. 

f.  Disability  must  not  result  from 
actual  or  attempted  violation  of 
the  law. 

g.  Disability  must  not  result  from  in¬ 
toxication. 

2.  Disability  due  to  military  or  naval 

service  in  time  of  war  not  included. 

To  these  limitations  there  can  be  no 

serious  objection.  They  will  probably 
have  the  same  history  as  have  similar 
exceotions  in  the  application  of  the 
regular  benefits  under  life  policies. 
Policy  contracts  once  contained  many 
restrictions  as  to  travel,  residence  or 
occupation  that  are  found  in  very  few 
instances  today. 

The  remaining  companies  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  have  defined  disability  in  such 
a  way  as  clearly  to  indicate  that  their 
intention  is  to  provide  a  selling  feature 
and  not  furnish  disability  insurance. 
For  in  each  case  the  fact  is  plain  that, 
disability  from  certain  causes  only  is 
insured  against.  Cases  exist  where 
clauses  are  issued  covering  “blindness, 
deafness  and  disease  or  mental  dis¬ 
order.”  Disability  due  to  bodily  injury 
is  therefore  not  an  accepted  risk.  Sta¬ 
tistically  this  exception  is  not  of  great 
importance  since  the  table  above  shows 
that  4.4  per  cent,  only  of  disability  is 
due  to  injury,  and  yet  that  4.4  per  cent, 
may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  In  the  aggregate  this  figure 
may  represent  the  proportion  contrib¬ 
uted  by  bodily  injuries  to  all  disability, 
but  for  the  man  who  travels  a  great 
deal  this  contingency  forms  a  much 


The  Oldest  Company 


greater  percentage  of  risk  of  disability 
to  which  he  is  subject.  The  company 
which  makes  an  exception  in  case 
of  bodily  injury  has  no  right  to  com¬ 
pare  its  clause  with  that  of  a  company 
insuring  against  disability  “from  any 
cause  whatever.”  Three  companies 
make  their  clauses  applicable  in  case 
of  accidental  injuries  but  only  in  case 
there  results  within  90  days  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  a  loss  of  sight  or  the  amputa¬ 
tion  of  two  limbs.  Without  the  90Lday 
limitation  the  same  feature  is  found 
in  another  clause.  Two  of  these  com¬ 
panies  likewise  exclude  disability  due 
to  insanity  or  to  disease  complicated 
with  insanity. 

Assignments  or  Loans  Not  Permitted 

In  two  cases  benefits  are  promised 
upon  disability  of  the  insured  only  in 
case  the  policy  “is  still  his  unencum¬ 
bered  property.”  These  companies  in¬ 
sist  on  cancelling  the.  clause  upon  an 
occurrence  which  can  have  no  possible 
effect  upon  the  risk  incurred  and  there¬ 
fore  has  no  just  relation  to  the  disabil¬ 
ity  clause.  If  any  effect  is  produced  it 
must  be  through  an  increase  in  moral 
hazard;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
loan  on,  or  an  assignment  of,  a  policy 
will  increase  the  moral  hazard  of  dis¬ 
ability.  Some  opponents  have  entertain¬ 
ed  grave  fears  for  the  success  of  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  supposedly  personal  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  risk.  Moral  hazard,  to  he 
sure,  exists  in  great  measure  in  sick¬ 
ness  insurance  and  malingering  offers 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
health  company;  hut  its  influence  upon 
total  and  permanent  disability  is  not 
so  clean-cut.  There  is  danger  that,  the 
disability  may  not  he  permanent  but 
there  is  an  easy  way  of  caring  for  such 
a  contingency.  Several  companies  nave 
provided  a  commendable  method  of 
meeting  this  situation  by  requiring  a 
probationary  period  of  from  six  months 
to  one  year  after  disability  before  bene¬ 
fits  will  he  paid,  and  if  recovery  takes 
place  after  this  time  has  expired  the 
“recovery”  feature  common  to  nearly 
every  clause  takes  care  of  the  situation. 
Moral  hazard  is  indeed  so  small  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  disability  insurance  that  it  can 
well  be  disregarded  and  it  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  valid  reason  for  cancelling  the 
clause  after  an  assignment  of,  or  loan 
upon,  a  policy. 

Most  objectionable  of  all  limitations, 
however,  are  those  making  the  clause 
applicable  only  in  case  of  accidental  in¬ 
juries.  The  table  of  causes  will  show 
that  44  out  of  1,000  cases,  or  4.4  per 
cent,  of  all  disability,  is  due  to  acci¬ 
dental  injury.  The  company,  therefore, 
which  grants  benefits  for  disability  due 
to  accidents  issues  a  clause  which  cov¬ 
ers  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  risk  the  policy¬ 
holder  incurs.  Three  companies  issue 
clauses  covering  disability  from  acci¬ 
dent  or  bodily  injury  only.  Another  has 
limited  its  clause  to  an  even  greater 
extent  by  making  it  apply  only  in  case 
of  physical  disability  due  to  loss  of 
limb,  total  blindness  or  total  paralysis^ 

The  Newest  Policy 


Premium 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 

Our  new  “Equity”  Policy 
covers  every  day  for  illness 
:  or  accident  : 

$1.00  Per  Month — All  Classes 


June  4,  1915. 


I  he  eastern  underwriter 


ID 


Accident  and  Health 


RECENT  INTERESTING  CLAIMS 


Peculiar  Industrial  Losses  Adjusted  by 
Insurance  Companies  in  the  Past 
Week 


John  P.  Lawrence,  a  farmer  of  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  secured  employment  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  yards  at  North¬ 
umberland  and  in  getting  ice  out  of 
an  ice-house,  he  had  to  use  a  gravity 
hoist  which  was  out  of  repair.  The 
hoist  slipped  a  cog,  catching  his  head 
and  shoulders  between  the  platform 
and  the  floor  killing  him  instantly.  He 
carried  an  accident  and  health  policy 
in  the  Casualty  Company  of  America. 
It  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  corporation  which  prescribe  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  in  all  exposures. 
Until  then  the  claim  will  remain  in 
abeyance. 

William  Dessalet,  a  driver  in  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J„  fell  from  a  wagon  on  April 
28,  suffering  a  contusion  of  the  brain 
and  badly  lacerated  arms  and  chest. 
He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where 
the  surgeon  stated  that  he  was  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Pneumonia  developed  within 
the  week  and  he  died  from  the  disease. 
The  company’s  examining  physician  as¬ 
serts  that  the  pneumonia  was  entirely 
independent  from  the  accident  which 
was  supported  by  the  hospital  authori¬ 
ties.  He  was  insured  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Casualty  and  his  mother,  the  bene¬ 
ficiary,  claims  that  the  sickness  was  a 
result  of  the  accident.  The  face  of  the 
policy  calls  for  $400  which  with  5  per 
cent,  per  month  increase  in  benefits 
for  two  years  brings  the  total  up  to 
$600.  The  company  proposes  to  settle 
for  one-quarter  of  this  amount  on  the 
supposition  of  either  intoxication  or 
partial  disease  and  partial  accident. 
This  is  not  acceptable  to  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  and  the  matter  will  probably  be 
brought  to  the  courts  for  settlement. 

Two  New  Jersey  post  office  clerks 
were  soliciting  advertising  together 
for  a  convention  program  and  walked 
out  of  a  store  upon  a  railroad  track 
in  the  path  of  an  oncoming  train.  They 
were  both  thrown  to  the  side  of  the 
tracks  and  severely  injured  about  the 
head  and  shoulders,  barely  escaping 
death.  They  were  treated  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  recovered.  Both  men  were 
insured  in  the  National  Casualty  which 
paid  them  respectively  $33.33  and  $35 
on  May  27  and  29. 

The  Prudential  Casualty  paid  Sam¬ 
uel  Winter,  a  New  York  tailor,  $14  on 
May  23  for  nine  days  total  and  two 
days  partial  disability  from  an  injured 
eye  which  was  the  result  of  being 
struck  by  a  baseball  on  Park  Avenue 
while  going  home  from  business. 


THE  UNEXPECTED  HAPPENS 


Ten  Per  Cent,  of  All  Deaths  Due  to 
Accidental  Means,  Says 
Writer 


After  the  accident  has  occurred  in¬ 
terest  in  accident  insurance  is  so  great 
that  one  marvels  at  people  ever  being 
so  foolish  as  to  have  let  so  important 
a  matter  be  neglected.  Coverage 
against  loss  of  every  kind  is  sought 
by  the  assured  with  the  exception  of 
coverage  against  loss  by  accident  or 
illness. 

It  is  therefore  up  to  the  agent  to 
make  every  customer  of  his  office  feel 
the  need  before  the  unexpected  hap¬ 
pens. 

Statistics  show  that  10  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  are  due  to  accidental  means 
and  about  140  accidents  causing  dis¬ 
ability  occur  to  one  accidental  death. 
The  public  go  on  about  their  business 
and  give  no  thought  to  these  facts 
until  it  is  too  late. 

(Are  you  personally  satisfied  that 
each  client  of  your  office  has  the  pro¬ 
per  protection  against  accidental  in¬ 


jury  or  disability  due  to  illness?  Have 
it  understood  at  all  times  that  you  a»-e 
an  agent  for  this  kind  of  business,  says 
George  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  &  Surety  Co. 

Advertise  this  feature  of  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

Make  the  people  around  you  realize 
the  necessity  of  consulting  you  for  this 
sort  of  protection  so  that  you  will  be 
the  “friend  in  need”  by  paying  claim 
money  when  it  is  most  needed.  When 
ability  to  work  is  gone  and  there  is 
nothing  coming  in,  bills  and  expenses 
are  usually  doubled. 

Sell  insurance  that  insures. 


$57  FOR  TREATING  TOE 


Adjuster  for  Casualty  Company  Objects 
to  Manner  in  Which  Connecticut 
Physicians  Are  Over-Charging 


Dr.  Abraham  B.  Gross,  who  attended 
Peter  Beleski,  a  Hartford  laborer,  when 
he  fractured  a  toe  and,  subsequently, 
made  out  a  bill  for  $57  was  denounced 
by  Joseph  A.  Hawley,  adjuster  for  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Company  in  a  hearing  on  the  disputed 
bill  before  Connecticut  Compensation 
Commissioner  Chandler. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
that  Beleski  was  employed  on  March  5, 
by  Weiner  Brothers  of  Hartford  as  a 
laborer;  that  while  performing  his  work 
he  sustained  a  broken  toe;  that  he  was 
removed  by  his  employers  to  a  private 
ward  in  St.  Francis’  Hospital  and  that 
he  was  treated  there  by  Dr.  Gross  for 
one  month. 

Dr.  Gross  testified  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  call  on  the  patient 
every  day  as  there  was  a  danger  of  gan¬ 
grene  and  decomposition  setting  in. 
He  had  to  make,  he  swore,  many  inci¬ 
sions  to  prevent  decomposition.  He 
thought  that  $2  a  visit  was  a  fair  price 
for  his  services. 

Mr.  Hawley  testified  that  he  saw 
Beleski  at  the  hospital  on  March  18, 
and  that  his  condition  was  encourag¬ 
ing,  no  complication  having  developed. 
He  questioned  the  truth  of  the  doctor’s 
statements  about  the  decomposition  and 
the  necessary  incisions. 

Commissioner  Chandler  will  make  a 
decision  after  he  has  consulted  some 
capable  Hartford  physicians  “who  are 
reasonable  in  their  claims.” 


VACATION-TRAVEL  ACCIDENTS 


Travelers  Paid  $414,711  for  Deaths 
from  Auto,  Hunting,  Golf  and 
Baseball  Accidents 


During  1914  the  Travelers  paid  the 
following  amounts  for  vacation  and 
travel  accidents: 

Death  Indemnity  Total 
Recreation  —  including 
automobiling,  hunting, 

golf,  baseball,  etc.  ....$128,518  $286,193  $414,711 

Drowning  . 17,050  17,050 

Travel  .  93,864  178,420  272,284 

Total  . $239,432  $464,613  $704,045 

The  figures  for  1914,  large  as  they 
are,  are  the  chronicle  of  a  year  less 
prolific  in  these  forms  of  accidents 
than  the  average. 

For  instance,  the  claims  paid  for 
drowning  in  1914  amounted  to  only 
$17,050  as  against  the  $63,550  paid  in 
1913. 

Again  the  amounts  paid  for  accidents 
of  travel  amounted  to  $571,770,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  amount  paid  for 
similar  accidents  in  1912. 

Accidents  resulting  from  different 
causes  are  like  the  rise  and  ebb  of 
the  tide,  for  a  year  or  two  they  dimin¬ 
ish,  only  to  leap  upward  into  higher 
records  than  before.  After  two  years 
of  low  records  1915  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  attain  much  higher  figures. 


The  United  States  Casualty  Compa- 
pany  completes  twenty-five  years  of 
operation  this  month. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  1X1  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  18  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


the; 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 
Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 


Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 


POLICIES 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  CORNELL,  Vlce-Pres.  S.  WM.  BURTON,  Sec.  ALONZO  a.  BROOKS,  Ass't  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


CUTS  OUT  BUFFALO  TERRITORY 


Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  Will  Cease  Writ¬ 
ing  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance  in  that  Section 


William  Hugh  Harris,  vice-president 
of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company 
announces  that  that  company  will 
cease  writing  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance  in  the  Buffalo  Territory  as 
of  June  30  on  account  of  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  outlook  on  that  line  of  business. 
The  action  was  based  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Vice-President  Harris 
after  he  had  made  a  carerul  investiga¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  that  section. 

The  Company’s  decision  will  in  no 
way  affect  Compensation  business  from 
the  New  York  City  office. 

Because  of  unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  the  State  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  has 
discontinued  waiting  compensation 
risks  in  Massachusetts. 


Webster  B.  F.  Evans,  manager  of 
the  liability  department  of  the  New 
England  Casualty,  was  in  New  York 
last  week. 


PASSED  BY  SEVEN  STATES 


New  Compensation  Acts — Self-Insur¬ 
ance  Bill  Goes  Through  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature 


With  the  closing  of  the  various  State 
legislatures  for  1915,  it  develops  that 
seven  new  compensation  laws  have 
been  enacted*  in  Colorado,  Maine,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Oklahoma,  Vermont  and  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

The  Pennsylvania  compensation  bills 
consisting  of  House  Bills  929-935  inclu¬ 
sive,  have  passed  the  House  and  are  In 
the  Senate.  On  May  6,  they  were  read 
for  the  second  time  and  re-committed 
to  the  corporation  committee. 

The  bills  provide  for  a  State  fund  or 
self-insurance  plan  on  a  competitive 
basis  giving  a  maximum  weekly  indem¬ 
nity  of  $10  and  a  minimum  of  $5.  A 
separate  bill  has  been  introduced  ex¬ 
cluding  domestic  servants  and  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  from  the  act.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Constitution  on  these 
two  classes  is  undetermined,  necessi¬ 
tating  a  separate  bill  to  prevent  the 
killing  of  the  whole  in  the  event  of 
this  particular  clause  being  declared 
unconstitutional. 


// 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


GOOD  SERVICE 


to. 


is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  err*  a  success!' 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  express^,  p  -s,  with  g. 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  ,nts. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superi  itendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Ciasuaflv  of^mcriat 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

UMDED  /7j>  — -  7 

Marine 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Roat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON.  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT.  Secy  and  Treas. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t  Secretary 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUE8,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1817 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  h3ad 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  SI4 
Surplus,  .... 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


Liverpool 
Condon 
b  Globe 
insurance 


£TIMt€D 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 


HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
G.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B,  KRE1WER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


1 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


New  York  State  Association  of  Fire 
Agents  Hears  Frederick  W.  Day, 
of  Royal 


PLEA  FOR  CO-OPERATION  MADE 


Local  Agents  Must  Keep  Step  With 
Modern  Progress  in  Fire  Under¬ 
writing 


The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  lAgents  met  in 
Utica,  June  10-11,  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  was  a  talk  by  F.  W.  Day,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company,  on  “The  Relations  of  Com¬ 
pany  and  Agent  as  Affected  by  Pres¬ 
ent  Conditions.”  Mr.  Day,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  company’s  New  York 
State  committee,  said: 

“In  the  inception  of  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  agency  representation 
was  of  the  simplest  character.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  company  and  agent  were  gen- 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


Sixteenth  Year ;  No.  24 

New  York  City,  Friday,  June  11,  1915 

$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 

DISCUSS  AGENCY- 
COMPANY  RELATIONS 

AMENDMENT  TO 

WISCONSIN  BILL 

Penalty  Clause  Providing  Payment  of 
Back  Taxes  and  Fees  if  Com¬ 
panies  Go  Back 


1914  WRITINGS  IN  WISCONSIN 


List  of  Companies  Which  Withdrew  in 

1907  and  Those  Remaining  in  State 
— Bill  Pending  Some  Months 

Of  the  thirty  bills  or  amendments 
which  have  been  introduced  in  Wis¬ 
consin  an  amendment  to  the  Bosshard 
measure  attracted  the  attention  this 
week  of  life  insurance  men  who  are 
watching  developments  which  may  lead 
to  a  number  of  companies  returning  to 
Wisconsin. 

This  amendment  adds  a  penalty 
clause  providing  for  the  payment  of 
back  taxes  and  fees  for  years  during 
which  the  companies  have  been  out 
of  the  State. 

The  Bosshard  bill  has  been  pending 
in  Wisconsin  for  some  months.  It 


erally  of  a  personal  and  often  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature,  and  there  were  no 
such  disturbing  and  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  as  are  today  demanding  our  at¬ 
tention  and  taxing  our  ingenuity,  and 
which,  in  our  attempts  to  solve,  are  se¬ 
riously  affecting  if  not  actually  threat¬ 
ening  to  destroy  those  happy  condi¬ 
tions  which  formerly  existed. 

Let  us  consider,  briefly,  a  few  of  the 
present  features  of  our  business  which 
have  changed  its  simple  character,  and 
the  incorporation  of  which  into  prac¬ 
tice  has  resulted  in  a  situation  where 
companies  and  agents  often  appear  in 
more  or  less  contradictory  relations  to 
each  other.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been 
more  responsible  for  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties  than: 

First:  The  creation  and  maintenance 

of  so-called  “preferred”  classes  which 
has  and  always  will  result  in  disturbed 
conditions  and  for  which  agents  and 
companies  alike  are  responsible. 

Agents  have  opposed  efforts  of  com¬ 
panies  to  stabilize  the  business  by  re¬ 
moving  this  potent  incentive  to  excess 
commissions  with  its  attendant  train 
of  evils,  but  it  may  well  be  urged  that 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  agents 
would  go  out  of  their  way  in  directions 
calculated  to  unfavorably  affect  their 
income  unless  they  were  able  to  look 
at  the  situation  from  the  broad  view¬ 
point  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  they  would  later  share. 

Neither  have  the  companies  been 
blameless  in  this  matter,  usually  a'low- 
ing  their  immediate  interests  to  be 
paramount,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  mutual  prin¬ 
ciple  of  insurance  which  has  been  such 
a  feature  of  recent  years. 

Efforts  that  have  recently  been  made 
in  this  State  with  the  object  of.  at 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 


DIRECTORY  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


Life  Insurance  .  1 

Editorial  . 10 

Fire  Insurance  . 11 

Casualty  &  Surety  .  17 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  IJnited  States  [nSUranCe  £(>. 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 

January  1,  1915 


Assets  . $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


modifies  tbe  drastic  laws  enacted  in 
Wisconsin  in  1907  which  drove  from 
that  State  more  than  a  score  of  for¬ 
eign  companies.  The  chief  features  of 
the  1907  legislation  were  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  expense  provision  and  require¬ 
ment  of  unusually  detailed  reports. 

When  the  acts  of  1907  were  passed 
there  were  more  than  thirty  companies 
writing  business  in  the  State. 

Companies  Which  Withdrew 

The  following  companies  are  report¬ 
ed  as  those  which  withdrew:  Colum¬ 
bian  National,  Connecticut  Mutual, 
Equitable,  Fidelity  Mutual,  Germania, 
Home,  Massachusetts  Mutual,  Federal 
Life,  Mutual  Life,  Security  Mutual, 
Union  Central,  Manhattan,  Michigan 
Mutual,  Minnesota  Mutual,  Mutual 
Benefit,  Phoenix  Mutual,  Pacific  Mu¬ 
tual,  National  Life  of  Vermont,  Na¬ 
tional  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  Reliance  Life, 
Security  Life  &  Annuity;  Union 
Mutual. 

These  companies  remained:  Aetna, 
Metropolitan,  New  York  Life,  New 
England  Mutual,  Prudential,  Travelers, 
Des  Moines  Life,  Central  Life  of  Iowa. 

In  Wisconsin  last  year  six  Wisconsin 
companies  and  the  State  Fund  issued 
$17,193,166  of  insurance,  and  other  com¬ 
panies  wrote  about  $52,000,000.  The 
State  Fund’s  writing  was  $82,800;  its 
insurance  in  force,  $227,300. 

1914  Writings 

Some  of  the  large  writers  in  1914 


follow: 

Wis.  Writ-  In  Force  in 

ings  1914  Wisconsin. 

Aetna  Life  . $1,753,929  $12,549,803 

Bankers  Life  - -  2,087,500  17,302,500 

Centr.  Life  .  3,627,499  10,802,199 

Metropolitan  .  6,435,490  39,976,000 

New  Eng.  Mutual  1,410,471  8,006,929 

New  York  Life  . .  4,547,658  41,218,015 

Prudential  . 11,360,000  53,788  000 

Travelers  .  1,957,376  7,02^527 


The  leading  Wisconsin  Company  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  wrote  $10.- 
303,520  in  the  State  last  year. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  11,  1915. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PROGRAM 

SELLING  TALK  DISCUSSIONS 

Views  on  How  to  Get  Agents  and 

Train  Them  Will  Be  Presented 
By  Experts 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters  is  planning  to  make  its  San 
Francisco  convention  of  August  10,  11 
and  12  the  most  helpful  and  important 
ever  held.  It  has  asked  that  no  private 
luncheons  or  entertainments  be  planned 
by  association  men  which  will  interfere 
with  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 
The  same  request  has  been  made  of 
company  officials  with  regard  to  agency 
meetings.  Friday,  August  13,  has  been 
specially  reserved  for  agency  meetings. 

The  complete  program  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  follows: 

Tuesday  Morning,  August  10 

Invocation  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett, 
chaplain  of  the  San  Francisco  Associ¬ 
ation.  Addresses  of  welcome  by  Charles 
C.  Moore,  president  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition;  Mayor 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco;  H. 
R.  Hunter,  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Association. 

Roll  call  of  delegates,  reading  of  min¬ 
utes  of  previous  convention,  reading  of 
special  communications,  President 
Hugh  M.  Willet’s  address,  addresses  of 
Vice-Presidents  Edward  A.  Woods, 
Pittsburgh;  J.  N.  Russell,  Jr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Ottawa.  Next 
will  come  announcements,  then  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Secretary  J.  Henry  Johnson, 
Oklahoma  City;  Treasurer  H.  Wibirt 
Spencer,  and  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Lee  C.  Robens,  Hartford. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Report  of  Education  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Bureau,  Warren  M.  Horner, 
chairman. 

Address,  “Life,”  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

Discussion  of  Five  Minute  Topics, 
under  the  main  head  of  “System  Used 
in  Canvassing,”  and  under  these  sub¬ 
heads:  Getting  Prospects,  Cultivating 

Prospects,  Closing  Prospects,  Getting 
Settlements. 

Action  on  executive  committee’s  re¬ 
commendations.  Appointment  of  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee. 

Evening 

Reception  and  ball  at  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  11,  Morning  Session 

Discussion  of  resolution  of  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Myers,  adopted  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention  regarding  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  State  insurance. 

Address,  “Insurance  of  To-Morrow,” 
Otto  Irving  Wise,  vice-president  West¬ 
ern  States  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation, 
Edward  A.  Woods,  chairman. 

Announcement  and  reading  of  prize 
essays,  “Life  Insurance — The  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Systematic  Thrift.”  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Calef  loving  cup  and  medal; 
presentation  of  Ben  Williams  vase; 
new  business;  presentation  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  or  other  business  to  be  referred, 


under  the  rules,  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Afternoon  Session 

Discussion  of  five  minute  topics,  Mr. 
Hubert  H.  Ward,  chairman: 

“Agency  Building,”  (a)  Getting 
Agents,  (b)  Training  Agents,  (c)  Mak¬ 
ing  Agency  Meetings  of  Greatest 
Value  to  an  Agency  Force. 

Novel  suggestions  for  selling  insui  - 
ance — Vice-President  Edward  A.  Woods 
presiding.  $25  prize  offered  by  Vice- 
President  Woods  for  the  best  sugges¬ 
tion,  to  be  stated  in  three  minutes. 

Awarding  of  trophies:  The  Ed¬ 

wards  membership  trophy,  the  Whit¬ 
tington  delegates’  trophy,  the  Attend¬ 
ance  trophy.  New  business. 

Evening 

Annual  banquet.  Palace  Hotel.  Invo¬ 
cation,  Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett,  Chaplain. 

Addresses,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior;  J.  E.  Phelps,  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  of  California; 
Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice-president, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco. 
Toastmaster,  Hugh  M.  Willet.,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Thursday,  Aug.  12,  Morning  Session 

“National  Association  Day.”  Report 
of  Executive  Committee.  Address,  “Life 
Insurance  as  an  Economic  Force,”  Or¬ 
ville  Thorpe,  Dallas,  Texas.  Reports 
of  District  Congresses.  Subscriptions 
to  the  official  proceedings.  Selection 
of  place  for  holding  convention  in  1916. 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee.  Elec¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  officers.  Un¬ 
finished  business.  Adjournment. 

Afternoon 

Exposition’s  official  reception  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  in  the  Court  of  the  Universe, 
with  fitting  addresses  on  behalf  of  Ex¬ 
position  officials,  to  be  replied  to  by  ex- 
President  Willet  and  the  new  presi¬ 
dent. 

Novel  entertainment  features  under 
auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


ROCHESTER  DELEGATES 

Up-State  Men  to  Go  to  San  Francisco 
Convention  of  Life  Underwriters 
in  a  Body 


Rochester  will  send  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Agents  in  San  Francisco.  They 
will  leave  August  4  and  go  to 
the  Coast  by  way  of  Chicago,  Oma¬ 
ha  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  delegates  and  alternates  will 
make  the  trip:  delegates;  H.  R.  Lewis, 

F.  J.  Withington,  A.  V.  Smith,  C.  J. 
Moran,  E.  C.  McDowell,  F.  W.  Wells, 
W.  P.  Howard,  J.  B.  Mullen,  William  R. 
Punch,  D.  H.  McPherson,  W.  S.  Beebe, 
A.  J.  Mann.  Alternates;  Clay  Bab¬ 
cock,  B.  G.  Bennett,  M.  R.  Miller,  W.  E. 
Macy,  W.  Sam  Weaver,  G.  N.  Cooper, 
O.  H.  Shepard,  W.  H.  Wall,  W.  S. 
Parks,  C.  H.  McChesney,  S.  L.  Crabbe, 

G.  T.  Curtis. 


The  Surety  Fund  Life,  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  an  assessment  company,  has  reor¬ 
ganized  on  a  legal  reserve  basis. 


Dec.  31,1911 


GREAT  SOUTHERN 

Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

J.  3.  RICE,  President  J.  T.  SCOTT,  Treasurer 

OUR  RECORD 


COMMENCED  BUSINESS  NOVEMBER  1,  1908 


GROSS  ASSETS 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 
(paid-for  basis) 


$655,004.93 

1,057,016.02 

1,128,912.85 


$992,000.00 

5,352,260.00 

10,057,028.00 


Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Sept.  30,  1914 


1,306,689.41 

1,500,835.10 

1,815,302.46 


14,859,856.00 

23,650,512.00 

30,630,355.00 


FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

O.  S.  CARLTON,  President  -  -  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known,  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NET 

COST 


POLICY  CONTRACT 

Plus 


ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

Plus 

SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Plus 

KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 


You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 
Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 
THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 


About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER’’ 

Phone  Barclay  7876  1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


June  11,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


IS  RENEWAL  CONTRACT  FAIR? 

COMPLAINT  OF  ALABAMA  AGENT 


Argues  That  Contracts  Are  Often 
Deceptive  and  Unfair — Some 
Points  Answered 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  J.  H.  Lynch,  agent  of  the 
Conservative  Life  Insurance  Company 
ia  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  following 

letter: 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  I 
note  with  much  interest  in  your  issue 
of  May  21st,  1915,  an  editorial  on  the 
value  of  an  agency  organization,  and 
stating  that  much  effort  and  tons  of 
literature  expended  in  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  procure  and 
maintain  a  persistent  and  valuable 
agency  organization.  Why  does  such 
a  condition  exist?  I  will  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  try  to  explain  to  the  best  of 
my  ability — why? 

1st.  When  the  agent  signs  the  so- 
called  renewal  or  some  other  compen¬ 
sative  name  that  may  be  used  by  the 
company,  he  cancels  the  contract  be¬ 
fore  he  procures  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
business.  As  a  rule  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  such  that  no  free  Ameri¬ 
can  could  enjoy  his  liberties  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  and  comply  with  the  pre-arranged 
contract,  which  is  designed  to  defeat 
the  tangible  rights  of  the  agent,  both 
for  the  present  and  future.  The  agent 
may  have  a  renewal  income  of  $10,000 
per  annum,  yet  he  cannot  go  to  any 
financial  institution  other  than  his  com¬ 
pany  and  borrow  one  dollar  upon  his 
renewal  contract,  because  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  asset  or  security  it  is 
worthless.  As  a  rule  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  policyholder  is 
in  the  main  fair  to  the  policyholder. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  agent  and  company  because 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  carry  it  out 
and  live;  hence,  the  contract  is  can¬ 
celled  by  the  agent  when  signed. 

2nd.  The  average  agent  must  possess 
sufficient  intelligence  to  write  insur¬ 
ance;  it  is  then  but  fair  to  assume  he 
is  capable  of  reading  his  agency  con¬ 
tract,  only  to  find  that  it  is  loaded  with 
jokers  and  exceedingly  porous.  He 
then  wakes  up  and  realizes  that  he  has 
been  deceived  by  the  carefully  legal  in¬ 
strument,  thereupon  becomes  suspicious 
of  his  company,  later  the  company 
grows  suspicious  of  his  putting  forth 
his  best  efforts  because  he  is  not  pro¬ 
curing  the  business  expected.  Why? 
Because  he  does  not  feel  equal  to  re¬ 
questing  the  insuring  public  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  future,  when  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  contract  he  holds 
does  not  provide  for  his  own  future. 
Knowing  that  it  is  of  little  if  any  value, 
hence  the  agent  is  always  on  the  alert 
for  larger  first  year’s  commissions  with 
another  company.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  agent  will  remain  with  his 
company  if  the  contract  is  a  fair  one. 

3rd.  The  average  agent  realizes  that 
on  a  commission  and  a  renewal  basis 
the  company  does  not  pay  him  any¬ 


thing;  his  friend,  the  insured,  pays  him 
tlie  premium,  which  is  loaded  to  pay 
the  agent  and  the  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  simply  referees  the  transaction 
and  the  agent  pays  the  company  for  the 
privilege  of  representing  them. 

4th.  When  the  companies  whom  the 
agents  building  from  the  ground  up,  so 
to  speak,  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  due 
to  the  unfair  contract  with  the  agent 
there  is  the  absence  of  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  agent  and  the  company,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  contract  made  with 
the  agent  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
company  has  pre-arranged  to  defeat  his 
best  interests,  hence  the  best  results 
cannot  be  attained  where  confidence 
has  been  destroyed. 

5th.  There  is  more  than  one  com¬ 
pany  to-day  paying  the  agent  renewals 
so  long  as  the  premiums  are  paid  and 
requiring  only  a  small  production  in 
any  contract  year.  His  entire  time  is 
not  required  on  a  commission  and  re¬ 
newal  basis.  The  companies  who  are 
now  giving  the  agents  a  fair  deal  will 
not  only  retain  a  valuable  and  growing 
agency  force,  which  means  a  minimum 
lapse  ratio  and  a  large  net  gain  in  in¬ 
surance  in  force  each  year.  A  wavering 
insurance  gain  does  not  attest  the 
value  of  the  agency  organization  of  a 
company.  By  referring  to  records  you 
will  ascertain  the  high  pressure  agency 
organization  and  company  by  insurance 
gained  one  year  58  per  cent.,  next  year 
2  per  cent.;  in  some  cases  insurance 
decrease  10  per  cent. 

The  writer  holds  an  absolutely  fair 
contract  with  his  company,  hence  I  am 
prompted  only  by  the  reading  of  your 
editorial  to  try  and  assist  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  best  in  this  case 
for  both  the  company  and  the  agent. 
Some  day  all  companies  will  be  doing 
it.  I  am  discussing  this  matter  from 
the  view  point  which  is  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  both  to  the  company  and  the 
agent. 

J.  H.  LYNCH. 

Because  it  presents  a  definite  point 
of  view  Mr.  Lynch’s  letter  is  interest¬ 
ing.  It  brings  up  the  old  question  of 
whether  the  agent  is  adequately  com¬ 
pensated  for  his  services,  which  has 
been  threshed  out  by  companies,  by 
legislatures  and  by  agents  themselves 
for  a  great  many  years. 

It  is  said  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
men  engaged  in  life  insurance  sales¬ 
manship  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
good  living,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
other  50  per  cent.,  working  under  the 
same  conditions,  having  similar  con¬ 
tracts,  both  for  first  commissions  and  re¬ 
newals,  succeed,  some  of  them  having 
incomes  twice  or  three  times  exceeding 
the  remuneration  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  cabinet  officer.  It 
requires  a  special  grade  of  talent, 
salesmanship  of  a  rare  brand,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  life  insurance,  and  the  fortu¬ 
nate  possessor  finds  himself  on  the 
road  to  riches. 

The  successful  salesman  who  enters 
a  jewelry  store  with  clocks  to  sell,  or 
who  asks  the  merchants  to  step  down 
to  his  hotel  and  look  over  samples 
taken  from  a  trunk  and  spread  on  a 


table,  is  not  rare.  In  life  insurance 
one  has  to  dispose  of  an  idea,  some¬ 
thing  necessary  but  intangible.  It  takes 
art,  brains,  manner,  sincerity,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  that  idea.  It  is  hard  work,  but 
thousands  of  men  are  good  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesmen  and  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  their  remuneration. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  companies 
whose  contracts  with  agents  are  open 
to  criticism  and  there  are  other  compa¬ 
nies  which,  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
are  too  generous  with  their  commis¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Lynch  should  remember 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Armstrong  in¬ 
vestigation  there  were  less  than  fifty 
companies  doing  business,  while  at  the 
present  time  there  are  probably  five 
times  that  number. 

Each  year  some  companies  pass  out 
of  existence,  finding  the  struggle  to 
keep  up  the  reserves  too  hard.  Some¬ 
times  these  companies  re-insure  in  com¬ 
panies  that  are  not  much  stronger. 
These  companies  make  as  shrewd  con¬ 
tracts  with  agents  as  they  can,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  changing  of  agents  from  one 
company  to  another,  often  bringing 
about  misunderstandings  over  renewals. 
But,  with  all  companies,  the  statement 
can  be  made  without  equivocation  that 
contracts  are  not  illegal.  They  can’t 
be,  because  there  is  too  close  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  insurance  business  of  the 
departments. 

Companies  must  have  a  healthy 
growth  of  business  in  order  to  survive, 
and  to  get  it  they  meet  the  competition 
for  the  services  of  agents.  A  company 
that  loses  $50,000,000  a  year  by  reason 
of  deaths,  lapses,  maturing  policies, 
etc.,  must  not  only  replace  this  $50,- 
000,000,  but  should  write  25  per  cent, 
additional,  in  order  to  have  a  healthy 
growth. 

Frequently,  it  is  the  best  class  of 
business  that  lapses,  as  the  impaired 
stick  as  a  rule.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  a  company  should  get  125  per 
cent,  of  its  terminations  in  order  to 
go  ahead. 

There  are  two  points  in  Mr.  Lynch’s 
letter  that  calls  for  special  comment. 

One  is  his  statement  that  a  financial 
institution  will  not  loan  a  dollar  upon  a 
renewal  contract.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should.  It  is  not  a  banking  pro¬ 
position.  A  man  can’t  go  into  a  bank, 
say  he  is  earning  $10,000  a  year;  that 
he  expects  to  earn  that  salary  for 
years  to  come,  and  then  negotiate  a 
loan  for  $20,000  or  $30,000,  using  three 
years’  salary  prospects  for  security. 

The  third  article  of  complaint  brings 
up  a  new  point,  and  is  correct,  but  does 
not  go  far  enough.  In  the  last  analysis 
a  mutual  company  is  a  referee.  It  takes 
money  from  one  set  of  policyholders 
and  pays  losses  to  the  estates  of  others. 
It  is  the  intermediary.  It  is  mutual  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  run 
for  profit.  It  pays  to  the  agent  enough 
to  keep  coming  in  a  sufficient  volume 
of  business  to  meet  reserves,  pay  its 
claims  and  conduct  its  business.  It 
must  pay  enough  commissions  to  in¬ 
sure  its  safe  conduct,  and  no  more. 


HIRE  DETECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 


INVESTIGATE  PART-TIME  MEN 


Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York  Amazed  to  Find  So  Many 
Pseudo  Agents 

The  Life  Underwriters  Association 
of  New  York,  it  was  learned  this  week, 
has  employed  a  detective  agency, 
which  has  been  quietly  at  work  investi¬ 
gating  part-time  agents  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  bona-fide  agents  or 
have  no  legal  right  to  solicit  insur¬ 
ance.  The  association  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  status  of  4,600  agents, 
through  the  detectives,  and  has  been 
surprised  to  find  that  one-third  of  this 
number  are  not  bona-fide,  many  of  them 
being  tailors,  clerks,  butchers,  etc. 

Will  Copy  Agency  List 

The  association  sent  a  committee  to 
the  insurance  department  this  week 
for  a  conference  with  Superintendent 
Hasbrouck,  and  it  is  also  stated  mat 
funds  have  been  contributed  for  the 
copying  in  Albany  of  a  complete  list 
of  agents’  names.  All  agents  in  Great¬ 
er  New  York  will  be  investigated, 
where  there  is  a  suspicion  that  they 
are  not  regular  life  men. 

As  soon  as  the  facts  are  gathered  the 
association  will  take  up  with  the  com¬ 
panies  the  question  of  ridding  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  men  who  should  not  be  in  It. 

What  Is  a  Bona-Fide  Agent? 

Asked  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
for  his  opinion  of  what  is  a  bona  fide 
agent  President  Lawrence  Priddy,  of 
the  association,  said  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  definition  was  a  good  one. 
This  is  as  follows:  “As  far  as  is  rea¬ 
sonably  possible  a  certificate  of  author¬ 
ity  will  not  be  issued  to  any  applicant 
who  does  not  intend  to  act  in  good 
faith;  who  does  not  or  will  not  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  acquire,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  a  knowledge  of  the 
business;  who  is  not  of  legal  age;  who 
does  not  realize  that  he  is  in  a  measure 
at  least  bound  to  give  the  pub’ic,  in 
whose  interest  the  State  has  seen  fit 
to  intervene,  his  best  service.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  detectives  are 
also  working  on  rebating  evidence,  in 
conjunction  with  Counsel  John  Kirk¬ 
land  Clark,  in  an  attempt  to  put  a  re- 
bater  in  jail. 


AMICABLE  LIFE  WINS 

A.  R.  Roberts,  president,  and  the 
Am  cable  Life  Insurance  Company,  de¬ 
fendants  in  an  $80,000  suit  brought  by 
E.  C.  Clabaugh  and  D.  R.  Porter,  have 
been  awarded  a  verdict  by  Judge 
Clark,  at  Waco,  Texas.  It  was  alleged 
in  the  complaint  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
an  interest  in  $80,000  from  funds  un¬ 
divided  after  sale  of  the  stock  of  the 
company.  The  case  has  been  hanging 
fire  for  some  time  and  a  large  amount 
of  testimony  was  taken. 


Stick  to  your  man;  don’t  give  up  un¬ 
til  you  are  certain  he  has  all  he  can 
carry,  says  the  Northern  Assurance 
Company. 


2,506,882  Policies  Were  Issued 

and  revived  by  The  Prudential  during  1914. 

This  is  the  greatest  number  of  policies  ever 
issued  in  a  single  year  by  this  company. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  . 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  11,  1915. 


WEJNS US 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


SOFT  LIVING  AND  EASY  DYING 


MISUSE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK 


William  C.  Johnson,  of  Columbian  Na¬ 
tional,  Writes  Article  in  “World’s 
Work”  Magazine 


William  C.  Johnson,  vice-president  of 
the  Columbian  National  Life,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  in  the  “World’s  Work” 
called  “Soft  Living  and  Easy  Dying,” 
showing  the  relation  of  the  misuse  of 
food  and  drink  to  longevity.  He  bases 
his  facts  upon  the  reports  of  the  Med¬ 
ico-Actuarial  Committee.  Mr.  Johnson 
said  in  part: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  heavier  mortal¬ 
ity  which  is  experienced  among  the 
users  of  alcoholic  liquors  extends  to 
those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  liquor.  From  the  various  oc¬ 
cupations  investigated  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience: 

Hotel  proprietors  and  managers 
not  attending  bar,  135  per  cent. 

Hotel  proprietors  and  managers 
attending  bar  occasionally  or  reg¬ 
ularly,  178  per  cent. 

“In  these  classes  the  deaths  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  were  six  times 
the  standard;  from  diabetes  and 
Bright’s  disease,  about  three  times  the 
standard;  from  apoplexy,  heart  disease, 
and  pneumonia,  nearly  twice  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

Keepers  of  Saloons,  Billiard  and  Pool 
Rooms 

“Dealing  with  the  keepers  of  sa¬ 
loons,  billiard  rooms,  pool  rooms,  and 
bowling  alleys  with  bar,  the  experience 
was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Proprietors  and  managers  not 
attending  bar,  182  per  cent. 

Proprietors  and  managers  at¬ 
tending  bar  occasionally  or  regu¬ 
larly,  173  per  cent. 

“Taking  up  those  engaged  in  brew¬ 
eries,  the  experience  was  as  follows: 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  su¬ 
perintendents,  135  per  cent. 

Clerks,  130  per  cent. 

Foremen,  malsters,  beer-pump 
repairers,  and  journeymen,  152  per 
cent. 

“In  this  class,  deaths  from  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  Bright’s  disease,  and  sui¬ 
cide  were  also  higher  than  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

“The  experience  upon  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  managers,  and  superintendents  of 
distilleries  proved  satisfactory  (perhaps 
because  only  few  of  them  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  those  most  carefully  se¬ 
lected  because  of  their  contact  with 
whisky),  but  in  dealing  with  those  con¬ 
nected  with  wholesale  liquor  houses 
the  death  rate  is  again  found  high: 

Proprietors  and  managers,  122 
per  cent. 

Clerks,  112  per  cent. 

“The  experience  was  then  taken  of 
proprietors  and  managers  of  restau¬ 
rants  with  a  bar,  where  such  proprie¬ 
tors  or  managers  did  not  attend  bar. 
The  ratio  of  actual  deaths  to  those  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  class  was  152  per  cent., 
indicating  a  higher  mortality  than  in 
the  case  of  the  managers  of  hotels  not 
attending  bar. 

Waiters 

“This  experience  was  followed 
through  to  cover  waiters  in  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  clubs  where  liquor  is 
served.  This  class  showed  a  mortality 
of  177  per  cent,  of  the  expected. 

“In  dealing  with  the  experience  on 
men  engaged  in  these  various  occupa¬ 
tions  it  should  again  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  insurance  companies  have  se¬ 
lected  risks  from  these  occupations 
with  great  care,  and  written  many  of 
them  on  endowment  forms  only,  thus 
eliminating  the  less  desirable  and  the 
less  thrifty  classes.  The  mortality 
throughout  is  excessive  notwithstand- 
the  care  exercised  in  originally  select¬ 
ing  the  best  grade  of  risks  from  these 
occupations,  and  one  can  only  guess  at 
the  exceedingly  heavy  mortality  which 


must  be  experienced  among  these 
classes  as  a  whole.” 

Conclusions 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  experience  just  given,  and  a 
study  of  the  data  from  which  it  is  col¬ 
lated,  are: 

1.  That  light  weight  (except  at  the  younger 
ages  where  there  has  been  a  family  history  of 
or  exposure  to  tuberculosis)  has  no  adverse 
effect  on  one's  prospects  of  longevity.  On  the 
contrary,  particularly  at  the  middle  or  later 
ages,  lightweights  show  a  better  experience 
even  than  the  average  for  insured  lives. 

2.  That  the  causes  which  tend  to  create 
overweight  tend  also  to  shorten  life. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  care  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  overweights  from  whom  this 
experience  is  gathered,  and  the  exclusion  of 
those  showing  degenerative  diseases  in  the 
family  history,  or  undue  weight  or  size  in  the 
abdominal  region,  or  weight  due  to  fat  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  muscle  or  large  frame,  a 
mortality  even  far  heavier  than  that  given 
above  is  indicated  for  overweights  as  a  class. 

4.  That  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  even 
to  an  extent  so  moderate  that  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  not  held  it  against  the  applicant, 
tends  to  shorten  life. 

5.  That  the  heavier  mortality  to  be  found 
among  the  users  of  alcoholic  liquors  extends 
also  to  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  liquor  business. 


WITH  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 

F.  H.  Grinnell  and  I.  W.  MacFarlane 
compose  the  firm  of  Grinnell  &  Mac¬ 
Farlane,  appointed  district  managers 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  with  supervision  over  South¬ 
western  Washington. 

Mr.  Grinnell  is  a  son  of  General 
Agent  H.  M.  Grinnell  of  Seattle  and 
until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  for 
eleven  years  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  MacFar¬ 
lane  has  been  schooled  for  work  with 
the  Mutual  Benefit  under  General 
Agent  Grinnell. 


CRIME  PREVENTION  DAY 

Fred  B.  Mason,  general  agent  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  in  Chicago,  who  has  been 
working  hard  to  make  “Crime  Preven¬ 
tion  Day”  a  big  success,  has  received  a 
letter  from  Governor  George  W.  Hayes, 
of  Arkansas,  in  which  the  executive 
designates  September  5,  as  the  most 
desirable  day. 


GOVERNMENT'S  LIFE  FIGURES 


CENSUS  DATA  MADE  PUBLIC 

Number  of  Policies  Issued  Grew  from 
29,407  to  14,395,347  in  Half  a 
Century 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Director  of  the  Census 
the  insurance  statistics  which  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  census  report  soon  to 
be  issued.  The  life  insurance  figures 
were  furnished  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  of  The  Prudential,  Newark;  the 
casualty  figures  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Rubi- 
now,  of  the  Ocean  Accident;  and  the 
fire  loss  figures  come  from  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  life 
insurance  figures  given  are  from  1850 
to  January  1,  1914  in  ten  year  periods. 
They  include  insurance  in  force,  and 
income,  payments  to  policyholders,  as¬ 
sets,  liabilities  and  surplus. 

$68,614,189  in  Force  in  1850 

In  1850  the  number  of  policies  in 
force  was  29,407,  amount,  $68,611,189. 
Ten  years  later,  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  60,000,  and  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  was  $180,000,000. 
The  growth  of  life  insurance  in  the 
next  decade  was  simply  tremendous. 
By  1870  839,226  policies  were  in  force, 
$2, 226, 847, 000.  Then  came  ten  years 
when  life  insurance  did  not  make  much 
progress.  After  that,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  industrial  policies,  the  gain 
became  tremendous,  the  totals,  as 
given  by  the  government,  being  as 
follows: 


No.  of  Amount  of 
Policies.  Insurance. 

1880  _ ....  922,205  1,602,375,175 

1890  .  5,202,475  4,048,846,787 

1894  .  8,727,192  5,568,288,089 

1895  .  8,893,739  5,738,440,693 

1897  .  10,206,610  6,326,125,387 

1898  .... _  11,218,362  6,825,042,953 

1899  .  12,873,783  7,774,484,478 

1900  .  14,395,347  8,562,080,722 


1901  .  16,030,721  9,593,816,849 

1902  .  17,608,235  10,508,482,385 

1904  .  21,182,143  12,547,937,441 

1905  .  22,494,000  13,364,009.759 

1910  .  29,998,281  16,406,702,709 

1913  37,448,941  20,520,598,372 


Income  and  Payments 


The  total  income  of  the  life  compa¬ 
nies  and  payments  to  policyholders 
from  1880  to  1913  follow: 


Total 

Total 
payments 
to  policy 

Calendar  year. 

income. 

holders. 

1880  . 

$  80,537.990 

$  55.881,794 

1890  . 

196.938, 069 

90,007.819 

1894  . . 

261,959,111 

118.423.247 

1895  . 

271,928,709 

125.136,443 

1896  . 

283,726,855 

136.179,008 

1897  . 

304,945,675 

139,406,708 

1898  . 

325,452,134 

146,804,522 

1899  . 

365,368,062 

159,987,686 

1900  . . 

400,603,257 

168,687,601 

1901  . 

457,965,754 

192,398,489 

1902  . 

504,5,27,705 

199,883,721 

1903  . 

553,639,900 

225,842,072 

1904  . 

599,081,882 

247,052,831 

1905  . 

642,058,530 

264,968,883 

1906  . . 

667,185,592 

287,325,629 

1907  . 

678,656,595 

309.696,977 

1908  . 

703,930,149 

335,777,925 

1909  . 

748.0i27.892 

360,730,904 

1910  . 

781,011,249 

387,302,073 

1911  . 

836,160,804 

414,268.448 

1912  . . 

893,391,717 

448.817,715 

1913  . 

945,586,094 

469,588,123 

PART-TIME  DISCUSSION 


Some  Criticisms  of  President  R.  H. 
Hunter,  of  San  Francisco  Associa¬ 
tion,  Answered 


The  recent  statement  of  President 
R.  H.  Hunter,  of  the  Life  Underwriters 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  that 
part-time  agents  should  be  eliminated, 
has  caused  a  stir  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
One  writer,  after  arguing  that  some  of 
the  best  producers  in  the  business 
started  as  part-time  men,  said: 

“Why  not  regard  the  part-time  man 
as  a  broker?  It  is  absolutely  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  and  very  few  agencies 
would  refuse  to  accept  good  business 
and  pay  commissions  therefor  from 
any  reputable  broker.  During  their 
apprenticeship,  the  part-time  man  sows 
a  certain  amount  of  seed.  H’e  intro¬ 
duces  life  insurance.  He  tends  to  cre¬ 
ate  interest  in  it  and  if  he  is  less  able 
than  the  more  experienced  whole-time 
man,  he  prepares  for  the  whole-time 
man  business  which  he  can  get  with 
less  labor  than  otherwise. 

“If  he  rebates,  it  is  because  he  is 
not  trained  to  know  any  better  and  it 
is  the  part  of  the  manager  to  see  that 
he  is  set  straight  upon  the  narrow 
path  with  his  face  turned  in  the  right 
direction. 

“It  is  the  effort  of  all  companies  to 
secure  business,  presumably,  on  any 
equitable  and  honorable  basis.  The 
part-timers,  as  a  whole,  write  a  great 
deal  of  business  and  place  it  on  the 
books  of  the  company  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
this  business  would  never  be  written  if 
not  written  by  these  part-timers 
through  friendly  influence,  social  rela¬ 
tions  or  other  means." 


WITH  SECURITY  MUTUAL 

The  Callanan  agency  of  Security  Mu¬ 
tual  in  Pittsburgh,  announces  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Charles  J.  Hagerling  as  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  that  company.  Mr.  Hag¬ 
erling  was  for  years  sales  manager  for 
the  O.  P.  Milk  Co.  and  recently  was 
the  general  manager  for  the  Prosperity 
Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Carnival  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Commer¬ 
cial  Club  at  Motor  Square  Garden. 


BOOST  PRIDDY 

Charles  Jerome  Edwards  is  back  of 
a  movement  to  put  Lawrence  Priddy  on 
the  executive  counsel  council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers.  Mr.  Priddy,  who  is  president 
of  the  Life  Underwriters  Association, ^ 
has  shown  that  as  an  association  man! 
he  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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CALL  ON  COMPTON 


The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTI.ANI) 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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Geo.  T.  Wilson  Completes  Fortieth  Year  With  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Agents  Write  $6,500,000  Business  in  Honor  of  Event,  From  June  1  to  June  5— Sevres  Vase,  Flowers  and  Dinner  for 
_  Second  Vice-President— Started  With  Society  as  an  Office  Boy 


GEO.  T.  WILSON  AT  HIS  DESK  ON  JUNE  5 


Just  forty  years  ago  George  T.  Wil¬ 
son  secured  a  position  as  office  boy  of 
tlie  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Since  that  time  he  has  risen  by  sheer 
force  of  merit  to  the  position  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President.  He  probably  has 
as  many  friends  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  as  any  man  in  America.  The  date 
of  his  anniversary  was  June  5,  and 
agents  throughout  the  country  decided 
to  make  the  event  something  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  life  insurance  annals. 

A  special  form  of  Wilson  Fortieth 
Anniversary  Campaign  application  was 
printed,  with  his  picture  in  red  ink  in 
the  middle,  and  when  the  returns  were 
footed  up  it  was  found  that  on  this 


application  agents  of  the  company  had 
written  $6,500,000.  The  writing  of  this 
business  was  done  in  five  days’  time. 
In  this  production  more  than  2,000 
agents  took  part. 

On  Monday  morning  when  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  arrived  in  his  office  he  found  it 
full  of  floral  tributes  that  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including 
the  women’s  branch  of  the  Equitable 
in  Boston.  On  his  desk  was  a  stack  of 
telegrams  two  feet  high.  Cablegrams 
from  Europe  were  included  in  the  feli¬ 
citations.  Letters  of  congratulations 
were  received  from  presidents  of  a 
number  of  insurance  companies,  from 
other  insurance  officials  and  from  life 


underwriters’  associations.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Agency  Association  of  the  com¬ 
pany  presented  him  with  a  tall  Sevres 
vase  of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  the  gold¬ 
en  age  of  the  Sevres  State  potteries. 

At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  district  of  New  York  at  the 
Union  League  Club  speeches  were  .nade 
by  W.  H'.  Page,  who  has  been  with  the 
Equitable  a  half  a  century;  Tilden 
Blodgett,  who  has  served  the  Society 
forty-seven  years;  V.  A.  Beal,  whose 
record  is  forty-eight  years;  Charles  J. 
Edwards,  whose  record  is  twenty-seven 
years;  and  Charles  A.  Bryan,  whose 
record  is  forty-six  years. 


Tribute  from  Metropolitan  District 

The  following  address  to  Mr.  Wilson 
was  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  District: 

We  who  have  been  associated  with 
you  daily  during  these  many  years,  and 
best  know  those  great  human  qualities 
of  heart  and  head  which  makes  up  your 
high  order  of  capacity  and  character, 
rejoice  with  you,  in  common  with  all 
who  know  you,  in  the  celebration  of 
your  fortieth  anniversary  of  service 
with  our  great  institution.  The  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
U.  S. 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 
contracts  as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 
literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Incorporated  1851  • 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MEDICAL  IMPAIRMENT  TABLE 


OHIO  STATE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Based  on  Report  of  Medico-Actuarial 
Mortality  Investigation — Manual 
Sent  Agents 

The  Ohio  State  Life  has  advised 
agents,  that  all  policies  of  the  company 
are  to  be  rated  for  medical  impairment 
and  occupational  risk  in  conformity 
with,  a  new  manual  based  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  derived  from  the  Medico-Actu¬ 
arial  Mortality  Investigation.  Un¬ 
healthful  occupations  are  rated  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tables  A,  C  and  D. 

Classification  of  Occupations 

Among  the  occupations  in  table  A 
are  army  officers,  cab  drivers,  domestic 
and  hotel  servants,  ordinary  factory 
operatives,  furriers,  grain  elevator  em¬ 
ployes,  iron  workers  not  exposed  to 
considerable  heat  or  special  hazards, 
livery  stable  employes  and  naval  offi¬ 
cers. 

Among  the  occupations  in  Table  B 
are  cement  mill  employes,  actors  and 
actresses,  dredgers,  grinders  and  pol¬ 
ishers,  proprietors  of  and  clerks  in  sec¬ 
ond  rate  hotels  and  restaurants  who 
never  attend  bar:  malsters,  lime  work¬ 
ers,  petty  officers  of  the  navy  and  army; 
paint  workers,  phosphate  mill  workers 
and  employes  in  railroad  yards. 

In' Class  C  are  gunners  and  ordnance 
men,  proprietors  of  saloons  and  cer¬ 
tain  employes  of  saloons  and  billiard 
parlors. 

Table  D  includes  bartenders  and  port¬ 
ers,  working  miners,  quarrymen  work¬ 
ing  underground. 

Extract  from  Schedule 


Schedule  of 

years  of 

rating 

up  re- 

quired 

by  the 

different 

tables 

are  in 

part  as  follows: 

Ordinary  Life 

Set  heads  by  hand  . 

Age 

Table  A 

Table  B 

Table  C 

Table  D 

20 

6 

ii 

15 

17 

30 

5 

8 

11 

13 

40 

4 

6 

8 

10 

50 

3 

5 

7 

8 

60 

3 

5 

7 

8 

20 

Twenty-Payment  Life 

7  12  16 

20 

30 

5 

9 

12 

15 

40 

4 

7 

9 

11 

50 

3 

5 

7 

9 

60 

3 

5 

7 

8 

BRITISH  INCOME  TAX 


Provisions  Regarding  Tax  on  Invest¬ 
ments  of  Foreign  Life  Insurance 
Companies 


The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  has  presented  the  1915  Fi¬ 
nance  Bill. 

The  Income  Tax  will  hit  British 
Companies  pretty  hard,  being  heavy, 
but  they  are  accepting  the  situation 
without  complaint.  The  provisions 
governing  charge  of  income  tax  on  in¬ 
vestments  of  foreign  life  companies  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
follow: 

(1)  Where  an  assurance  company 
not  having  its  head  office  in  the  United 
Kingdom  carries  on  life  assurance  busi¬ 
ness  through  any  branch  or  agency  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  any  income  of 
the  company  from  the  investments  of 
•its  life  assurance  fund  (excluding  the 
annuity  fund,  if  any),  wherever  re¬ 
ceived,  shall,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
this  section,  be  deemed  to  be  profits 
comprised  in  Schedule  D,  of  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Act,  1853,  and  shall  be 
charged  under  the  rules  of  the  third 
case  in  Section  100  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  1842. 

(2)  Such  portion  only  of  the  income 
from  the  investments  of  the  life  assur¬ 
ance  fund  shall  be  charged  under  this 
section  as  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  income  from  those  invest¬ 
ments  as  the  amount  of  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  year  from  policyholders 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
from  policyholders  resident  abroad 
whose  proposals  were  made  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  or  through  its  office  or  agency 
in  the  United  Kingdom  bears  to  the 


total  amount  of  the  premiums  received 
by  the  company. 

The  relief  conferred  by  this  Act  in 
respect  of  expenses  of  management 
shall,  in  the  case  of  a  company  charged 
to  income  tax  under  this  section,  be 
calculated  by  reference  to  a  like  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  expenses  of  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  for  the  year 
estimated  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

Every  assessment  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  special  commis¬ 
sioners  as  though  the  company  under 
the  provisions  of  the  income  tax  acts 
had  required  the  proceedings  relating 
to  the  assessment  to  be  had  and  taken 
before  those  commissioners. 

Where  a  company  has  already  been 
charged  to  income  tax,  by  deduction  or 
otherwise,  m  respect  of  its  life  assur¬ 
ance  business,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
or  exceeding  the  charge  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  where  a  company  has  already 
been  so  charged,  but  to  a  less  amount, 
the  charge  under  this  section  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced. 


PENSION  FUND  DIFFICULTIES 


Discussed  By  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger — General  Overhauling  of 
Such  Funds  Necessary 


(From  Philadelphia  Ledger.) 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  contributors 
to  and  beneficiaries  from  various  pub¬ 
lic  and  semi-public  pension  funds  to  be¬ 
come  unduly  alarmed  by  the  findings  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  respect 
to  the  several  funds  in  New  York  City. 
Yet  the  report  in  which  these  findings 
are  set  forth  contains  a  wholesome 
warning  to  which  all  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  such  pension  funds  or 
who  hope  for  benefits  from  them 
would  do  well  to  take  heed.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  funds  which  formed  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Foundation’s 
study  has  been  that  they  were  organ- 
ied  without  sufficient  actuarial  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  had  they  not  had  substantial 
support  from  public  funds  would  long 
since  have  come  to  grief.  They  have 
escaped  the  fate  that  has  already  over¬ 
taken  so  many  of  the  fraternal  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  projects,  it  is  true, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  all  be  put  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  for 
the  contributors  to  such  funds  to  jus¬ 
tify  indifference  on  their  part,  and  the 
Foundation  will  have  done  a  useful 
service  if  its  report  shall  inspire  a 
general  overhauling  of  all  such  pen¬ 
sion  funds  and  a  reorganization  on  a 
basis  both  scientific  and  secure. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  MAN  IN  INSURANCE. 

W.  J.  Ward,  who  has  been  physical 
director  of  the  central  department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Chicago  for  some 
time,  has  joined  the  agency  ranks  of 
the  United  States  Annuity  &  Life,  be¬ 
coming  city  manager  for  Chicago.  Mr. 
Ward  has  had  previous  life  insurance 
experience  and  will  have  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  home  office  of  the  Company. 

Another  addition  to  the  Company’s 
agency  forces,  is  H.  W.  Wallace,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  worked  in 
Arkansas  and  Kansas.  Mr.  Wallace 
comes  from  Independence,  Kansas,  and 
will  have  charge  of  a  territory  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  which  he  will  cover  from  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  home  office. 


ASSETS  EXCEED  LIABILITIES 

Lockyer  &  Atwood,  prominent  life 
insurance  agents  in  Philadelphia,  are 
alleged  to  be  indebted  to  the  Bankers 
Security  Company  of  Delaware  for  $19,- 
565  for  loans.  The  assets  of  the 
agency  are  more  than  the  liabilities. 
A  receiver  has  been  asked. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  many  friends  hope  they  will 
emerge  satisfactorily  from  the  present 
situation. 


The  Metropolitan  office  of  the  Globe 
Indemnity  increased  its  May  automo¬ 
bile  premiums  $25,000  over  May  of  last 
year. 


Rep  reserving 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Introducing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


The  Meridian  Life 

Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

IND. 

Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913. 
Assets . 

. $23,869,332.00 

.  2,455,653.33 

.  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  . 

.  453,249.23 

105.363.49 

The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 

Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa 

Splendid  Openings  —  Inquire 


IS  INCREASING  ITS  AGENCY 
FORCES. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  JOIN 
THEM? 


A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 
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INSURE  BEFORE  TOO  LATE 

REJECTED  APPLICATION  STUDY 


Mutual  Benefit's  List  cf  Men  Who 
Can’t  Get  Insurance  Full  of 
Significance 


That  the  man  who  delays  buying  in¬ 
surance  today  may  be  unable  to  get  it 
tomorrow  is  proven  beyond  all  doubt 
by  a  study  of  rejections  of  any  of  the 
leading  companies.  The  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  has  made  public  a  list  of  recent 
rejected  applications,  which  are  worth 
study.  They  follow: 

(1)  A  young  man  28  years  old.  His 
wife  was  named  beneficiary.  Had  no 
other  insurance.  Declined  because  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  doubtless 
due  to  excessive  athletics,  yet  a  few 
years  ago  he  might  easily  has  passed. 

(2)  A  young  man  29.  Wife  named 
as  beneficiary.  Declined  because  of 
heart  disease.  The  history  of  his  trou¬ 
ble  showed  that  he  was  doubtless  a 
good  risk  several  years  ago.  If  he  had 
put  some  of  his  first  savings  into  life 
insurance,  he  might  have  protection 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife,  which  he 
cannot  now  get.  The  man  who  buys 
life  insurance  while  young  often  finds 
it  of  great  value  in  later  years.  It  cer- 
tr'nly  would  be  in  this  case. 

(3)  A  young  man  31.  Wife  named 
beneficiary.  Fell  down  stairs  about  a 
year  ago  and  injured  his  back.  Has 
had  pains  in  left  kidney  since.  De¬ 
clined  because  of  this  trouble.  No 
other  insurance.  Up  to  the  age  of  30 
this  man  was  doubtless  a  sound  risk, 
and  might  have  secured  insurance. 
Now  he  is  uninsurable.  This  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  how  delay  snatches 
opportunity  from  even  a  young  man’s 
hands. 

(4)  Young  man  35.  Wife  benefi¬ 
ciary.  Was  declined  for  insurance  two 
years  ago.  No  insurance  on  his  life. 
Has  applied  eight  times  to  different 
companies  since  his  rejection,  but  has 
been  declined  each  time.  Has  rales  in 
chest  and  is  of  light  weight.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  feared.  A  few  years  ago  he 
might  have  secured  insurance.  The 
possibility  of  dying  with  his  family  un¬ 
protected  so  impressed  this  man  that 
he  has  applied  again  and  again,  to  no 
avail.  Delays  are  dangerous! 

(5)  Married  man  47.  Wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  beneficiary.  Has  no  insurance. 
Declined  on  account  of  rapid  pulse  and 
high  blood  pressure.  Twenty  years 
ago  or  even  ten  years  ago  he  might 
have  secured  the  protection  he  now 
seeks  but  cannot  get. 

(6)  Married  man  50.  Wife  benefi¬ 
ciary.  Has  no  insurance.  Has  a  phys¬ 
ical  trouble  which  will  necessitate  a 
surgical  operation.  Declined.  Was  in¬ 
surable  until  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a 
hard  enough  ordeal  to  undergo  an  op¬ 
eration,  but  it  must  be  doubly  hard  for 
the  man  who  is  faced  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  dying  with  his  family  inade¬ 
quately  protected.  It  is  especially  hard 
when  he  realizes  that  it  might  have 
been  otherwise. 

(7)  A  lawyef  53.  Married;  wife 
beneficiary.  Had  $10,000  of  insurance 
several  years  ago.  Let  it  drop.  Now 
applies  for  new  insurance,  but  is  de¬ 
clined  because  of  heart  disease.  No 
other  insurance.  It  is  regrettably  true 
that  this  man  cannot  now  get  what  he 
once  had. 

(8)  Married  man  53.  Once  had  $14,- 
000  of  insurance.  Let  $13,000  of  it 
drop.  Now  applies  for  $10,000  new  in¬ 
surance,  but  is  declined  on  account  of 
his  physical  condition  which  is  very 
poor,  complicated  with  heart  trouble. 
In  life  insurance  it  pays  to  keep  what 
you  have  when  you  have  it. 

(9)  Married  man  56.  Wife  benefi¬ 
ciary.  No  insurance.  Once  had  $13,- 
500  but  dropped  it.  Now  applies  for 
$5,000  but  is  declined  because  of  his 
weight.  He  has  gained  tremendously 
in  weight  and  has  an  abdomen  several 
inches  larger  than  his  chest.  His 
weight  and  measurements  at  his  age 
make  him  ineligible  for  insurance  any¬ 
where.  If  this  man  had  kept  his  $13,- 


500  he  could  have  grown  fat  with  im¬ 
punity.  Now  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  getting  the  protection  he  doubtless 
badly  needs. 

(10)  Elderly  gentleman  of  61.  No 
insurance  whatever.  Wife  beneficiary. 
Declined  because  of  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  The  pressure  wras  280  mm. 
which  means  that  he  is  in  constant 
danger  of  death. 

(11)  Married  man  62.  Wife  benefi¬ 
ciary.  No  insurance.  Had  $10,000  at 
one  time  but  dropped  it.  Wants  to 
take  new  insurance  now  but  is  declined 
because  of  heart  trouble. 

(12)  Man  66  years  old.  Wife  bene¬ 
ficiary.  No  insurance.  Once  had  $3,- 
500  but  let  it  go.  Now  wants  to  rein¬ 
state  and  pay  back  premiums  with  in¬ 
terest,  but  is  declined  on  account  of 
high  blood  pressure. 

(13)  Man  67  years  old.  Wife  bene¬ 
ficiary.  No  insurance.  Declined  be¬ 
cause  of  very  high  blood  pressure 
which  is  suggestive  of  apoplexy. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  few 
cases  were  those  of  men  who  had  come 
to  be  60  years  of  age  or  older,  before 
realizing  their  particular  need  for  in¬ 
surance,’’  says  the  Mutual  Benefit. 
When  men  reach  such  ages  and  are 
willing  to  pay  the  high  premium  re¬ 
quired,  ranging  from  $76.70  at  age  61, 
to  $106.46  at  age  67  (per  $1,>J0),  it  is 
evident  that  the  transaction  us  not  an 
investment,  but  a  necessity.  It  would 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  men'  were  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  leaving  no  estate  should 
they  die,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay 
a  now  great  cost  in  order  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  they  would  have 
something  to  show  for  their  life  work 
should  they  die. 

There  is  a  human  interest  story  be¬ 
hind  each  case  cited,  which  cold  type 
cannot  tell — a  story  of  opportunity  ne¬ 
glected  and  lost.  Delay  in  insuring 
one’s  life  is  often  fraught  with  future 
regrets.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
would  it  not  seem  that  better  and 
safer  is  the  certainty  of  an  estate  than 
ae  hope  of  it.  Life  insurance  estab¬ 
lishes  an  absolutely  certain  estate  and 
is  there  when  needed  the  most,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  kept  in  force  by  the 
insured.” 


SYSTOLIC  BLOOD  PRESSURE 


To  Be  Required  By  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
in  Case  of  Every  Applicant 
for  Insurance 


The  following  new  rules  have  been 
made  effective  by  the  Mutual  Benefit: 

(1)  The  systolic  blood  pressure  will 
be  required  in  the  case  of  every  appli¬ 
cant  for  Mutual  Benefit  insurance. 

(2)  If  the  new  insurance  asked  for 
together  with  that  already  in  force 
equals  or  exceeds  $15,000,  the  examiner 
must  forward  direct  to  the  Home  Office 
a  certified  sample  of  urine  for  micro¬ 
scopical  examination. 


WILL  PRINT  NO  MORE  LISTS 


OF  DECEASED  POLICYHOLDERS 


Announcement  By  American  Central 
Life  of  Indianapolis — No  Credit 
Due  for  Paying  Losses 


TO  OPEN  BRONX  OFFICE 

Sohmer  &  Harris,  general  agents  of 
the  Equitable  Life  and  managers  for 
New  York  of  the  accident  and  health 
department  of  the  Standard  Accident, 
have  completed  arrangements  to  open 
an  office  in  the  Bronx  with  facilities 
for  all  lines  of  insurance,  specializing 
on  casualty  business.  The  office  will 
be  in  charge  of  A.  A.  Harris  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  district. 


I  The  latest  company  to  stop  printing 
lists  of  policyholders  is  the  American 
Central  Life  of  Indianapolis.  In  explain¬ 
ing  its  decision  the  company  says: 

“Many  companies  make  it  a  custom 
to  publish  at  stated  intervals  the  num¬ 
ber  and  amount  of  death  losses  paid 
the  beneficiaries  thereunder,  and  the 
names  and  residence  of  the  insured; 
and  we  formerly  gave  this  information 
in  the  columns  of  the  Megaphone.  We 
ceased  this  practice,  however,  as  it 
seemed  to  do  no  real  good  and  some¬ 
times  was  embarrassing  1o  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries.  There  are  many  persons  keen 
to  secure  such  information  with  the 
hope  that  they  can  influence  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  some  speculation  that  had 
better  be  avoided. 

Pays  All  Claims  Promptly 

“Again,  many  companies  in  their 
company  papers  publish  letters  from 
beneficiaries  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  benefit,  the  purpose,  of  course  be¬ 
ing  to  show  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  company  to  pay  its  claims  prompt¬ 
ly.  We  have  also  followed  this  custom 
in  the  past.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  particular  credit 
due  a  company  for  paying  its  death 
claims,  as  it  is  in  business  primarily 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  reason  for  any  well  established 
company  to  delay  payment  longer  than 
necessary.  The  American  Central  pays 
all  death  claims  immediately  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  due  proofs  of  death,  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reiterate  the  fact  that  it  does  so. 

“Therefore,  we  have  decided  to  elim¬ 
inate  such  letters  from  the  columns  of 
the  Megaphone  except  in  cases  where 
some  statement  may  be  made  that 
might  serve  to  call  the  attention  of 
other  persons  to  the  benefits  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  insurance.  A  letter 
from  a  widow  who  is  a  beneficiary 
under  a  policy,  stating  that  she  had 
been  much  opposed  to  her  husband’s 
carrying  insurance,  but  now  realizes 
how  much  wiser  he  was  than  she,  we 
believe  we  would  be  justified  in  print¬ 
ing  for  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
ether  husbands  or  wives.” 


EXAMINE  PACIFIC  MUTUAL 

California,  Oklahoma  and  Virginia 
Making  Investigations — S.  H. 

Wolfe  in  Charge 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  requested  an  examination 
and  the  Committee  on  Examinations  of 
the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  designated  the  States 
of  Oklahoma  and  Virginia  to  join  with 
the  California  Insurance  Department 
in  the  investigation.  The  examination 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
and  is  in  charge  of  S.  H.  Wolfe,  who 
has  returned  from  Los  Angeles  while 
the  routine  work  is  in  progress.  Mr. 
Wolfe  expects  to  go  to  California 
again  in  a  fortnight  and  will  probably 
remain  until  the  examination  is  com¬ 
pleted. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
?'  F'  nFFFF’  Vice-President 

^IALL^BFEYbIevCirs:arAySSt.  Secretary 

MORRypP^TE^D^’tA|rcVeS,arrye,ary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
I  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  11,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  preaching  the  gos- 
Pointers  pel  of  life  insurance 
from  and  looking  around 

New  York  Life  for  prospects,  Sidney 
Bear  never  loses  sight 
or:  the  coming  generation.  Quite  a  few 
of  his  original  policyholders  are  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  the  insurance  age. 
Wishing  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  the 
life  insurance  man  of  the  family,  he 
makes  it  a  point  to  urge  on  parents  to 
take  out  life  insurance  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  time  they  reach  the  age 
of  15  years.  He  advocates  taking  in¬ 
surance  for  the  children  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  them  jewelry,  automobiles,  etc.  He 
has  just  concluded  a  $5,000  policy 
which  the  parents  of  a  lad  in  school 
have  decided  to  present  to  their  son  as 
a  Confirmation  present.  The  thought 
applies  to  birthdays.  Schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  now  closing.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  as  a  graduation  pres¬ 
ent?  In  fact  the  writer  was  presented 
with  a  policy  when  he  graduated  from 
college,  which  he  now  looks  back  upon 
as  one  of  the  best  and  kindliest  acts  of 
friendship  that  were  ever  done  for  him. 


Pay  Attention  to  Colleges 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  college 
towns,  go  up  and  see  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  about  chipping  in 
for  a  small  endowment  policy  on  each 
life,  the  total  to  make  a  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  endowment  fund  for 
their  Alma  Mater  for  the  Class  of  1915, 
payable  when  the  policies  mature,  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  now.  It 
won’t  cost  each  man  much,  the  Small 
amount  annually  would  never  be 
missed,  and  it  makes  an  ideal  way  to 
perpetuate  one’s  interest  in  his  uni¬ 
versity. 


Drop  the  Stock  Arguments  for  a 
Moment 

Explain  briefly  to  your  man  that  he 
is  going  into  one  of  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  men's  clubs  in  the  world,  a  co¬ 
operative  society  in  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  a  full  partner  (simply  another 
name  for  part-owner),  and  the  poor 
man’s  dollar  receives  just  as  much  of 
a  return  as  the  rich  man’s.  As  show¬ 
ing  the  impersonal  fairness  of  the 
Company  and  that  all  are  treated  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  President  Kingsley  received 
a  letter  recently  from  a  policyholder  in 
Los  Angeles  who  tells  how,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  little  Illinois  village,  he 
was  persuaded  to  take  a  twenty-year 
'Endowment  which  has  just  matured. 
"I  am  a  Russian  Jew  with  very  little 
education.  The  American  language  that 
I  speak  is  only  by  ear  and  I  could  not 
understand  the  benefits  and  merits  of 
your  policy.  You  don’t  need  compli¬ 
ments  from  me  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty 
to  thank  you.  Had  I  known  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  policy  twenty  years  ago, 
believe  me  I  would  have  cut  down  my 
necessities  of  life  to  have  had  a  larger 
policy.” 

The  writer  concludes  by  asking,  if 
the  agent  who  insured  him  is  still  with 
the  Company,  that  he  be  thanked  and 
extended  the  policyholder’s  apprecia¬ 
tion.  The  agent  is  still  with  us.  He 
is  Mr.  M.  E.  Cornell,  Stock  Exchange 
Branch;  this  letter  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  compliments  that  could  be  paid  to 
the  agent,  to  the  Company,  or  to  the 
profession  of  fitting  policies  to  men. 


man  must  provide  for  his  family  or  his 
own  future  material  comfort  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  savings  and  by  life  insurance.  In 
fact  life  insurance  must  of  necessity 
provide  the  largest  share  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  until  he  shall  have  accumulated  a 
substantial  amount  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  (if  successful)  of  his  savings. 

Lawyers,  physicians,  artists  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women  ought,  first 
of  all,  to  have  life  insurance.  Then 
they  can  go  ahead  and  spend  their  sur¬ 
plus,  if  they  wish.  Otherwise  they  are 
running  close  to  the  danger  line. 


The  Farmers  Have  Put  in  Big  Crops 

in  all  Sections  and  are  Good  Pros¬ 
pects  Because  Their  Prospects 
Are  Good 

In  all  sections  farmers  foresee  large 
returns  at  top  prices  and  are  in  con¬ 
sequence  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  apply 
for  insurance  at  this  time.  Few  farm¬ 
ers  die  wealthy.  Usually  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  farmer  to  lay  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe  he  has  little  to 
leave  his  family  in  the  way  of  actual 
cash.  His  property,  too,  is  frequently 
mortgaged  and  the  family  is  usually  in 
need  of  funds.  As  a  rule,  farmers  are 
not  good  providers,  and,  although  they 
appear  prosperous,  few  of  them  suc¬ 
ceed  in  putting  much  money  away.  In¬ 
stead  of  investing  in  stocks,  mortgages 
or  other  securities,  as  the  city  man 
does,  rural  dwellers  invest  their  sur¬ 
plus  in  new  lands,  stock,  buildings,  etc. 
While  such  a  course  undoubtedly  re¬ 
turns  the  largest  dividends  in  the  end, 
enough  money  ought  to  be  placed  in 
immediate  cash-returnable  securities 
to  provide  the  family  with  ready  means 
in  case  the  unforeseen  happens. 

The  best  and  easiest  course  for  the 
farmer  to  follow  in  protecting  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  case  of  death  is  to  carry  a  life 
insurance  policy.  Taking  a  policy  on 
one’s  life  is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to 
his  family,  especially  if  his  farm  is 
mortgaged  or  debts  have  accrued.  Life 
insurance  in  the  form  of  an  Endow¬ 
ment  policy  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  protection  and  an  investment.  The 
annual  payments  are  so  reasonable 
(with  annual  dividends)  that  almost 
any  farmer  can  afford  to  carry  a  policy. 
It  is  something  no  farmer  can  afford  to 
overlook.  The  farmer  who  can  afford 
an  automobile  ought  to  carry  plenty  of 
life  insurance.  The  farmer  who  can’t 
afford  an  automobile  certainly  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  get  along  without  life  insurance. 


Many  Are  Hit  by  the  Present  Depreci¬ 
ation  in  Investments,  and  Are 
Ripe  Prospects 

This  is  one  of  the  best  talking  points 
you  could  have  at  the  present  time.  A 
leading  writer  expressed  amazement 
the  other  day  that  more  agents  were 
not  taking  advantage  of  it.  He  said  he 
was  using  it  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
A  client  of  his,  a  very  rich  man,  was 
bemoaning  the  present  situation  from 
an  investment  standpoint.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “I  have  $500,000  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  not  fly-by-night  securities,  but 
the  best  of  their  class,  and  they  are 
worth  to-day  $190,000  less  than  they 
were  worth  prior  to  this  European 
War.”  This  gave  the  agent  his  open¬ 
ing.  He  showed  the  man  the  connec¬ 


tion  between  depreciated  securities  and 
insurance  enough  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  or  thereabouts.  The  result  was 
that  the  man  said,  ‘‘show  me  your 
line,”  and  Mr.  Rosen  wrote  him  for 
$100,000.  The  person  whose  invest¬ 
ments  are  in  real  estate,  also  needs  life 
insurance  as  perhaps  never  before. — 
New  York  Life. 

*  *  * 

When  you  are  confronted 

The  with  a  fact,  don’t  rest  until 
Reason  you  get  back  of  it  and  learn 

Why  the  reason  for  it’s  existence. 

When  the  prospect  tells  you 
that  he  doesn’t  believe  in  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  has  no  use  for  it,  and  wouldn’t 
buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of  it,  you  are  up 
against  the  fact  of  stubborn  ignorance. 

Yes,  ignorance.  For  the  man  doesn’t 
live  who  can  know  about  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  not  believe  in  it.  Get  back  of 
the  prospect’s  unbelief.  Work  until 
you  find  the  reason  why  he  got  started 
off  the  wrong  track. 

Make  no  attempt  to  talk  him  out  of 
his  mistaken  idea  until  you  learn  ex¬ 
actly  why  he  is  so  ‘‘sot”  against  the 
best  investment  of  them  all.  Perhaps 
some  of  his  friends  got  mired  down  in 
the  slough  o.f  assessment  insurance, 
and  he  figured  that  all  insurance 
worked  out  that  way.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  “Wallingford”  disciples  told 
him  he  could  make  from  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  on  their  get-rich-quick 
propositions,  and  warned  him  not  to 
“tie  up  his  money”  with  insurance 
companies. 

Your  prospect  may  have  a  bulldog 
grip  on  his  idea,  and  refuse  to  give  it 
up.  His  lack  of  confidence  is  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  against  you.  But  a 
mistaken  reason  cannot  hold.  You 
can  create  confidence  by  stating  insur¬ 
ance  facts,  and  by  explaining  the  rea¬ 
son  why  these  facts  are  so  import¬ 
ant.  Your  prospect  will  insist  that  his 
beliefs  are  good.  But  ignorance  can¬ 
not  prevail  against  knowledge.  Lay  a 
foundation  of  facts  and  upon  it  build 
a  structure  of  confidence  that  will 
stand. 

When  you  tell  the  prospect  that  life 
insurance  gives  absolute  protection  for 
himself  if  he  lives,  for  his  family  if  he 
dies,  don’t  rest  on  that  fact.  Tell  him 
the  reason  why.  Tell  him  why  the 
Arnett  Abstract  guarantees  to  give 
him  the  kind  of  policy  he  applied  for, 
just  as  a  real-estate  abstract  guaran¬ 
tees  his  title  to  the  land  he  buys. 

Tell  him  that  you  can  prove  every¬ 
thing  you  say.  There  is  where  he 
wavers,  for  he  knows  that  he  cannot. 
Ignorance  gives  way  to  knowledge,  sus¬ 
picion  yields  to  confidence. — Eugene 
Arnett. 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  never  gets 

What  into  ruts,  who  succeeds  al¬ 
ls  a  ways  in  steering  clear  of 

Rut?  them  and  keeps  steadily  on 

the  broad,  smooth  paved 
highway  of  steady  progress,  is  not  an 
ordinary,  but  an  extraordinary  man,  a 
very  superman.  He  is  the  grand  and 
fortunate  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the 
rule  is  that  the  great  majority  of  us 
are  bound  to  get  into  more  or  less  deep 
ruts  some  where,  some  times,  says  the 
Prudential  Record. 

Hence  the  greaj  importance  of  doing 
our  level  best,  each  one  of  us  in  the 
majority,  to  steer  ourselves,  guide  our 
movements,  and  pursue  our  daily  voca¬ 
tion  so  that,  like  the  exceptional  super¬ 
man  who  proves  the  rule,  we  will  push 
steadily  along  and  keep  clear  of  ruts. 

What  are  ruts,  any  way?  They  are 
in  the  same  class  with  lapses,  arrears, 
low  collections,  not-takens  and  other 


How  Much  Will  You  Take  To-day  for 
Your  Business? 

The  average  business  man  or  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  time  of  his  death  owns 
a  business  or  an  interest  in  a  business 
which  in  itself  is  a  large  asset  for  his 
family. 

The  practice  of  a  lawyer,  doctor  or 
dentist,  no  matter  how  large  or  •  suc¬ 
cessful  it  may  have  been,  will  never 
benefit  his  family  financially  after  his 
death.  In  other  words  the  professional 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

ISSUES  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission,  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

.JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  I).,  President 
FINANCE  (CLARENCE  II.  KELSEY,  Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 
COMMITTEE  (WILLIAM  II.  POKTEK,  Ranker  EDW.tKl)  TOWNSEND,  Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Rank 


drawbacks  and  hindrances  to  straight¬ 
forward  and  steady  advance,  progress, 
prosperity,  success. 

They  are  foes  to  good  fortune.  They 
are  all  to  the  bad,  never  to  the  good. 
Ever  and  always  they  stand  for  N.  G. 
Never  at  any  time  or  in  any  case  do 
they  represent  O.  K.  They  spell  worry, 
delay,  vexation,  exasperation  and  the 
racking  of  the  patience  of  the  most 
patient. 

Hence  the  importance  of  doing  one’s 
utmost  to  be  a  superman,  one  who, 
somehow  or  other,  either  through  good 
luck  or  good  guidance,  or  both,  is  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  these  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  to  steady  and  prosperous  ad¬ 
vance. 

But,  failing  of  being  a  superman,  and 
falling,  like  the  general  rule  of  folk, 
into  ruts  now  and  then,  the  only  thing 
for  one  to  do  in  such  plight  is  to  rally 
all  one’s  energy,  all  one’s  will-power, 
all  one's  resolution  and  indomitability 
of  determination  and  get  out  of  that  rut 
and  get  on  to  the  fine  asphalt  road  of 
persistent  advancement. 

The  next  thing  to  do,  having  gotten 
on  to  the  road  that  leads  to  Victory- 
town,  is  to  keep  on  this  road  and  push 
strenuously  along  it  until  the  end  is 
reached — the  grand  goal  of  substantial 
success. 


PROSPERITY  IN  FALL 


Vice-President  Fleming,  of  Kansas 
City  Life,  Tells  What  He  Saw 
in  Southwest. 


Col.  Fred  W.  Fleming,  vice-president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance 
Company,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  the  Southwest,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  conditions  in  that  territory, 
said: 

“General  conditions  throughout 
Southwestern  territory  in  the  live  stock 
industry,  as  well  as  farming  operations, 
could  not  be  better.  There  was  a  large 
snow-fall  in  the  mountains  during  the 
Winter  and  continued  seasonable  rains 
since,  with  resulting  abundance  of 
water  for  stock  and  fine  spring  pas¬ 
tures. 

“The  sheep  and  goat  industry  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  important  one  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  record-breaking 
price  for  wool — 27  to  32  cents  per  pound 
— will  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
sheep  farmers.  Goats’  wool,  from  which 
mohair  is  made,  is  bringing  35  cents 
per  pound  and  the  lamb  crop,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  favorable  Spring,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual.  Encouraged  by  their 
successful  operations  last  year  home¬ 
steaders  in  the  dry  farming  sections  of 
eastern  New  Mexico  put  in  a  large 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  last  Fall  and 
the  present  condition  of  that  important 
crop  could  not  be  improved  upon.  One 
homesteader  in  Curry  county,  New 
Mexico,  produced  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  last  year  and  after 
supplying  all  his  neighbors  with  seed 
wheat  had  3,200  bushels  excess  for  sale 
at  high  prices.  There  is  an  increased 
acreage  in  cereal  crops  throughout  the 
entire  table  land  of  eastern  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  well  as  western  Texas.  All  crops 
are  looking  fine.  A  traveling  man  for 
one  of  the  Kansas  City  wholesale  firms 
was  quoted  to  me  as  saying  that  he  had 
seen  only  one  field  of  wheat  between 
Amarillo,  Tpx.,  and  Kiowa,  Kas.,  but 
that  it  extended  the  entire  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  points  and  as  far  from  the 
railroad  as  he  could  see.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  mild  exaggeration,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  there  is  a  largely  increased 
wheat  acreage  and  the  outlook  for  a 
big  yield  could  hardly  be  better.  The 
entire  Southwest  tributary  to  Kansas 
City  is  enjoying  an  unequalled  degree 
of  prosperity  and  there  is  bound  to  be 
increased  business  in  every  line  for 
Kansas  City  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“With  a  comprehensive  plan  of  pub¬ 
lic  improvement  made  possible  by  the 
bond  election  and  the  certainty  of  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  Kansas  City  trade, 
everybody  here  should  look  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  courage  and  confidence.” 
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DISCUSSION  OF  SELF-ANALYSIS 

BY  DAVENPORT  GENERAL  AGENT 


L.  M.  B.  Morrissey,  of  Phoenix  Mutual, 
Gives  Relation  of  Character  to 
Success 


L.  M.  B.  Morrissey,  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  in  Davenport,  la., 
in  a  talk  on  self-analysis,  said: 

Self-analysis  is  a  species  of  mental 
exercise,  and  like  all  other  exercise  is 
beneficial  to  growth  and  development 
of  character.  The  human  being  has 
been  given  a  remarkable  power  of 
going  upward  and  forward — a  gift  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  responsibility  for  the 
determination  of  the  degree  of  which 
our  going  upward  and  forward  depends 
largely  upon  ourselves.  Character  is 
the  result  of  this  process  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  character  with  which  we  are 
stamped  is  more  or  less  reflected  in  our 
relations  with  others,  but  only  we,  our¬ 
selves,  have  the  power  of  knowing  if 
that  character  is  really  fixed  and  per 
manent.  We  are  all  inclined  to  make 
excuses  for  ourselves,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  man  who  would  make  the 
most  of  himself  and  his  capabilities 
to  see  and  study  himself  as  he  really 
is.  He  must  make  an  inventory  of 
what  material  has  been  accumulated  in 
himself  and  what  there  is  for  future 
years  to  build  upon. 

Only  in  _the  mirror  of  his  conscience 
can  one’s  true  self  be  discerned.  It 
rests  with  each  of  us  what  we  shall  see 
in  that  mirror,  now  and  in  the  years 
to  come.  The  past  is  important  in  so 
.  far  as  it  has  created  the  present  self, 
but  if  that  self  falls  short  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  you  have  set  for  your  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  up  to  you  to  bring  about  a 
change.  The  character  which  you  will 
see  will  be  that  which  you  are  making 
it  day  by  day.  Some  one  has  said: 
“Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit;  sow 
a  habit  and  you  reap  a  character;  sow 
a  character  and  you  reap  a  destiny.” 
Slipshod  methods  of  handling  your  af¬ 
fairs  make  you  unstable,  while  sys¬ 
tematic  habits  of  thinking  and  doing 
will  make  you  clean  cut  and  direct  in 
your  dealing.  Every  deviation  from 
fixed  standards  of  morality  will  make 
you  to  some  degree  an  injurious  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  while  strict  adherence 
to  the  same  standard  will  make  you 
a  valuable  influence  for  the  right.  The 
Golden  Rule  has  been  quoted  so  often 
it  has  become  almost  a  joke,  but  it 
still  forms  as  good  a  guide  as  any  for 
right  living.  If  you  sincerely  try  to  do 
to  others  as  you  would  be  done  to  by 
them,  you  are  pretty  apt  to  be  the  right 
kind  of  man,  and  beside  that  you  will 
have  more  faith  in  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Self-analysis  should  create  a  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  one’s  self  and 
one’s  ability.  The  personality  radiat¬ 
ing  from  a  strong,  well-disciplined  char¬ 
acter  is  an  invaluable  business  asset. 
You  cannot  inspire  confidence  in  others 
unless  you  have  confidence  in  yourself, 
and  you  cannot  have  confidence  in  your¬ 
self  without  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
satisfaction.  By  self-satisfaction,  in 
this  case,  I  do  not  mean  self-conceit, 
but  the  satisfaction  that  arises  from 
the  feeling  that  you  are  struggling  to 
make  the  most  of  yourself  and  your 
capabilities. 


G.  T.  Wilson’s  Fortieth  Equitable 
Anniversary 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

It  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  serve 
so  progressive  a  relation  and  to  main¬ 
tain  always  the  love  of  those  whose 
destinies  are  directed,  held  the  confi- 
.  dence  of  one’s  associates  and  secure 
the  respect  of  all  the  world,  always, 
and  in  every  relation. 

We  view  with  pride  and  record  with 
keen  appreciation  the  “Equitable  Foot¬ 
steps”  marking  your  career  as  office 
boy;  stenographer;  executive  clerk; 


second  assistant  secretary;  assist¬ 
ant  secretary;  fourth  vice-president; 
third  vice-president  and  second  vice- 
president. 

And,  therefore,  we,  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  the  Metropolitan  District 
of  New  York,  emphasizing  this  occa¬ 
sion,  take  joy  in  your  honors  and  join 
in  extending  our  best  wishes  tor  a 
further  long  period  of  service  and  use¬ 
fulness;  a  life  of  health  and  comfort, 
with  peace  and  prosperity,  and  cordial 
friendships,  which  together  make  the 
sum  total  of  existence  and  secure 
peaceful  memories  in  the  evening  of 
life. 

We  of  the  Equitable  “Old  Guard” 
pledge  anew  the  same  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  the  same  degree  of  fidelity  and 
the  same  cordial  regard  which  has 
characterized  our  relations  with  you 
during  all  these  years.  Jerome  J.  Wil¬ 
son,  Jno.  N.  Ryan,  A.  iA.  Harris,  Byron 
A.  Beal,  Tilden  Blodgett,  Ashby  Lee 
Biedler,  Chas.  A.  Bryan,  A.  B.  Cordner, 
Wm.  L.  Drumgold,  Chas.  Jerome  Ed¬ 
wards,  Martin  T.  Ford,  Henry  Hale,  E. 

L.  Hale,  Arthur  S.  Herenden,  Shep¬ 
pard  Homans,  Harry  A.  Marks,  Wm. 
MoElligott,  Harris  Mindlin,  Wm.  Har¬ 
lan  Page,  H.  Hardcastle  Pennock,  John 

M.  Riehle,  Alfred  Seibert,  Emanuel 
Stern,  Ferdinand  Straus,  Charles 
Wake. 

What  General  Agency  Association 
Thinks  of  Him 

The  Equitable  General  Agency  Asso¬ 
ciation  addressed  him  as  follows- 

To  George  Thomson  Wilson  from  the 
General  Agency  Association  of  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in 
commemoration  of  his  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary,  June  5,  1915. 

The  General  Agency  Association  of 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
reflecting  the  sentiment  in  the  heart 
of  each  Equitable  agent,  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  emphasize  again  its  re¬ 
gard  for  George  Thomson  Wilson  and 
express  appreciation  of  those  relations 
and  performances  which  have  been  our 
example  and  inspiration  for  so  many 
years,  now  culminating  in  his  fortieth 
anniversary. 

It  was  the  cordial  hand  of  George 
Wilson  that  opened  the  door  of  under¬ 
standing  into  the  house  of  friendship; 
it  was  his  voice  that  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  life  insurance  agent  in  all  sea¬ 
sons  and  under  all  conditions;  it  has 
been  his  inspiring  and  generous  exam¬ 
ple  which  has  helped  many  a  man  to 
grasp  firm  the  handles  of  opportunity, 
resolved  to  turn  a  new  furrow  in  the 
field  of  duty. 

H'is  consideration,  consistency  and 
courtesy  have  created  a  wealth  not 
measured  in  intrinsic  terms,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  there  has  always 
existed,  and  always  shall,  a  mighty  ap¬ 
preciation  and  an  unswerving  fidelity 
toward  the  man  who  has  ever  stood 
ready  to  give  friendly  counsel  and  con¬ 
structive  effect  to  our  labors. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
caused  to  be  inscribed  hereunto  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Agency  body  attested  by  the  officers  of 
our  association.  Henry  J.  Powell, 
president;  Courtenay  Barber,  secretary. 

His  Career 

After  serving  the  Society  as  an  office 
boy  Mr.  Wilson  became  a  stenogra¬ 
pher  and  then  secretary  to  James  W. 
Alexander,  at  that  time  secretaiy  of 
the  Society  and  later  its  president. 
From  secretary  to  Mr.  Alexander  he 
was  made  general  executive  clerk,  then 
second  assistant  secretary,  and  fourth, 
third  and  second  vice-president  by  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  promotion.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  New  York, 
a  good  after  dinner  speaker,  and  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan,  New  York 
Yacht,  Union  League  and  Bankers 
Clubs,  and  vice-president  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  Society. 


J.  H.  Wallace  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  at  Seattle  for  the 
Central  Life  of  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
State  Industrial  Insurance  Commission. 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit-  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  the  Committee  on  Blanks,  and  such 

tee  of  the  National  Convention  of  I»  City,  at  10  o’clock,  Monday  morning,  other  matters  as  may  come  before  the 

surance  Commissioners  is  called  to  be  June  14,  1915,  to  act  on  the  report  of  meeting. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

-  ■  ■  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8.040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.(52 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force . 99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


or  eosTON  massachusctts 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Millior 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 
Important  open  territory. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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THE  FEDERATIONS 

It  seems  about  time  for  fire  insur¬ 
ance  men  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  intend  to  join  the  insur¬ 
ance  federations  which  have  grown  so 
rapidly  in  less  than  two  years’  time 
that  a  central  council  has  been  formed. 
So  far  the  fire  insurance  men  have 
held  aloof,  with  the  exception  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  agents.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  undercurrent  of  antagon¬ 
ism  to  the  federations  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  or¬ 
ganized  political  activity  coupled  with 
a  fear  of  the  power  that  can  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  such  organizations,  if  their 
growth  continues  at  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  recent  months. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  federa¬ 
tions  are  now  of  considerable  size; 
that  they  will  purport  to  speak  for  in¬ 
surance;  and  that  they  intend  to  act 
promptly  in  “protecting  the  rights  of 
the  insurance  community,”  fire  insur¬ 
ance  men  should  certainly  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Moreover,  forming  such  a 
large  part  of  the  insurance  world,  they 
should  be  active  in  the  councils  of  the 
federation  so  that  their  conservatism 
will  act  as  a  check,  if  nothing  more. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  companies 
want  to  sit  supinely  by  and  let  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  thousands  of  men  speak 
publicly  for  the  insurance  community, 
without  in  a  measure  guiding  the  voice. 


MR.  POTTER’S  ADDRESS 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  devotes 
nearly  a  page  this  week  to  an  address 
delivered  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  by  Ralph 
G.  Potter,  secretary  of  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  State, 
who  represents  a  type  of  rate  expert 
in  this  country  which  is  growing  in 
numbers,  viz.:  a  man  of  diplomacy  and 
discernment,  coupled  with  ability. 
Whenever  a  rate  expert  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  public  the  interview 
should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
surance  business.  Three  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  class  of  rating  man¬ 
agers  who  come  readily  to  mind  are 
Mr.  Robb,  of  the  New  York  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Exchange;  Mr.  Brown,  of  New 
Jersey;  and  Mr.  Wiederhold,  of  the 
Middle  Department.  A  rating  manager 
without  tact  and  with  a  narrow  vision 
is  out  of  keeping  with  the  times,  no 
matter  how  profound  his  knowledge  of 
insurance  conditions.  Sfuch  men 
should  not  be  given  promotion  or 
power. 

Mr.  Potter’s  talk  is  recommended  to 
rating  managers,  agents  and  brokers. 


It  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  all 
three.  He  correctly  says:  “A  rating 
organization  does  not  advertise  and  my 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  activities  and 
engineering  facilities  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  outlined  to  the  public.” 

Whenever  the  public  shows  a  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  how  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  that  wish  should  be 
gratified.  A  rating  manager  must  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  event  of  importance  if  men 
of  affairs  invite  him  to  explain  his 
business.  Such  requests  come  more 
frequently  than  formerly,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  speech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  it  may  take  time  away  from 
the  tremendous  detail  necessary  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  rating  office,  is 
well  spent,  and  will  be  repaid  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold.  The  main  thought  to  propa¬ 
gate  is  that  rate  making  is  not  done  in 
a  hit  or  miss  fashion,  but  is  a  science. 
Not  later  than  last  week  a  New  York 
daily  paper  contained  a  half  column 
story  about  fire  insurance  rates,  argu¬ 
ing  that  the  rate  making  organization 
in  an  adjoining  state  is  a  trust.  Such 
statements  should  not  be  ignored  or 
ridiculed,  but  can  easily  be  answered 
by  an  explanation  which  will  remove 
the  original  misconception  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  conditions. 


TO  TEACH  INSURANCE 

With  an  objective  of  educating  young 
men  in  the  insurance  business,  the  In¬ 
surance  Society  of  Baltimore,  was 
founded  last  week,  in  that  city.  Every 
branch  of  the  insurance  business  was 
represented  and  the  eighty-four  men 
present  enrolled  themselves  as  mem¬ 
bers.  John  P.  Lauber,  was  temporary 
chairman  and  Arthur  Koppelman,  tem¬ 
porary  secretary.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  organization  will  be  held  on  June 
17  John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  meeting.  In 
part  he  said: 

“Unfortunately,”  he  said,  “the  insur¬ 
ance  business  is  looked  upon  as  a  catch¬ 
all  for  the  derelict.  Many  say  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  degenerated,  because  there  are 
so  many  parasites  in  it.  It  is  for  us  to 
train  men  for  efficient  service.  We 
must  equip  them  so  we  will  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  sending  them  out  to  fill  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  as  capable  insurance  men. 
We  have  requests  from  our  agents  for 
men  who  have  the  technical  as  well  as 
the  practical  business  sense. 

“A  man  so  equipped  for  work  will 
have  no  trouble  procuring  a  position. 
There  are  more  jobs  than  there  are 
thoroughly  trained  men  to  fill  them. 
Such  an  institute  as  you  have  organized 
here  will  be  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  young  insurance  men  of  Balti¬ 
more.” 

Andrew  B.  Chambers,  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  said 
the  Baltimore  underwriters  would  co¬ 
operate  for  the  new  organization’s  suc¬ 
cess.  He  also  told  of  his  committee’s 
plan  to  request  all  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  city  to  add  an  insurance 
department  as  a  part  of  their  course. 

John  H.  Kenney,  president  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Institute  of  America,  told  of 
the  results  that  had  been  obtained  by 
similar  societies  in  other  cities  and  pre¬ 
dicted  years  of  useful  work  for  the 
society  here. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Albert  Batty,  of  Uti¬ 
ca,  New  York,  announce  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  their  daughter,  Leila  Florence, 
to  John  F.  Dryden,  2d.  Mr.  Dryden  is 
a  member  of  this  year’s  graduating 
class  at  Yale  University,  is  the  only 
son  of  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  president  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  and  a  grandson  of  the  late 
United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dryden. 
No  date  has  as  yet  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 


LOUIS  SCHAEFER 


Louis  Schaefer  who  will  graduate 
from  'his  present  connection  in  the  T. 
Y.  Brown  &  Co.  office  on  the  fifteenth 
instant  and  set  up  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account  at  No.  1  Lib¬ 
erty  Street,  representing  the  Dubuque 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  is  well 
and  favorably  known  on  William  street. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1872, 
attending  the  public  schools.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  a  cash  boy  with 
E.  J.  Denning  &  Co.,  (later  absorbed  by 
Wanamaker’s).  He  entered  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  and  gained  his  brokerage 
knowledge  with  H.  C.  Plass,  a  former 
agent  of  the  Franklin  Fire.  He  left 
Plass  to  go  with  the  late  T.  Y.  Brown, 
in  whose  office  and  under  whose  tute- 
lege  he  gained  his  underwriting  and 
agency  experience.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Brown  office  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  filled  practically  every 
position  in  a  metropolitan  agency.  His 
experience  as  a  surveyor,  covering 
about  fifteen  years  gives  him  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  risks  in  Manhattan  which  will 
prove  valuable  in  his  new  connection. 
Mr.  Schaefer  takes  with  'him  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  agency  business  the  best 
wishes  of  his  host  of  friends. 

*  *  * 

W.  C.  Baldwin,  president  ot  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  Company,  is 
confined  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Baltimore,  where  he  underwent  an 
operation  recently,  which,  his  friends 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  was  successful. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
While  not  possessed  of  any  too  robust 
health  for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker. 
.The  success  and  growth  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Life  &  Trust  Company  strikingly 
attests  his  ability. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Caroll  L.  Vinson,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  junior  partner  of  the  Vinson 
Insurance  Agency  which  she  estab¬ 
lished  with  her  husband  four  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Vinson  is  a  graduate  of  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  has  also  stud¬ 
ied  music  in  Chicago.  She  is  an  unique 
figure  among  Texas  agents,  and  has 
been  successful  from  the  start. 

*  *  * 

John  Postgate  is  insurance  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and  is  doing  good 
work,  giving  publicity  to  insurance 
matters. 


Thomas  H.  Williams,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  of  Newark  at 
San  Francisco,  is  making  a  reputation 
not  only  as  an  underwriter,  but  as  a 
publicist.  He  has  a  faculty  of  acute 
analysis  of  underwriting  conditions, 
coupled  with  the  ab  lity  of  expression. 
When  the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  was 
started  Mr.  Williams  got  in  touch  with 
the  Bureau,  and  found  out  as  much  in¬ 
formation  about  its  operations  as  could 
be  secured.  From  this  data  he  com¬ 
piled  an  address  which  later  he  deliv¬ 
ered  before  Coast  underwriters,  who 
up  to  that  time  were  in  the  dark  re¬ 
garding  what  the  Bureau  was  requir¬ 
ing  of  companies.  Mr.  Williams’  talk 
was  so  clear  that  perfect  loss  reports 
have  been  coming  in  from  the  Coast 
ever  since.  The  latest  activity  of  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  talk  on  “organization 
and  methods,”  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
vers  ty  of  Washington.  In  it  he  traced 
the  growth  of  the  business  from  its  in¬ 
ception  to  its  present  status,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  in  particular  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  stock  and  mutual  companies, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  former  over 
the  latter. 

* *  *  * 

Benedict  Devine  Flynn,  whose  work 
with  the  Travelers  is  attracting  wide 
attention,  is  a  Hartford  man,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Trinity  College.  On 
leaving  college  he  entered  the  service 
of  The  Travelers  and  was  appointed 
assistant  actuary  in  1907,  and  actuary 
of  the  casualty  departments  in  1911. 
He  was  elected  to  his  present  position 
in  January,  1913.  In  June,  1913  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Trinity  College.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America 
and  a  member  of  the  council,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  and 
Statistical  Society  of  America  and  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of 
Great  Britain.  These  are  considerable 
achievements  for  a  young  man. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  L.  Winslow  is  the  oldest  pol¬ 
icyholder  of  the  Mutual  Benefit.  Con¬ 
siderable  publicity  has  been  given  this 
fact  recently,  and  upon  the  recent  oc¬ 
casion  of  Mr.  Winslow’s  birthday  he 
was  given  an  old-fashioned  shower. 
General  Agent  Walter  DeC.  Moore,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  being  in  charge  of  the 
event.  The  “shower”  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Winslow  received  more  than 
150  letters  and  cards,  and  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  boxes  of  cigars.  From  Mr. 
Moore  he  got  a  humidor.  The  Port¬ 
land  newspapers  printed  long  stories 
of  the  felicitous  occasion  and  Mr. 
Winslow  has  nothing  but  pleasant 
memories  of  his  long  association  with 
the  Mutual  Benefit  as  a  policyholder, 
and  of  the  interest  that  has  been  taken 
in  him  by  the  Mutual  Benefit. 

*  *  * 

H.  C.  Clutia,  superintendent  of  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Fidelity  Underwriters,  is 
to  become  superintendent  of  agencies 
of  the  Westchester  Fire.  He  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  on  July  15.  After 
his  graduation  from  Amherst  in  1901, 
he  became  connected  with  the  Norwich 
Union. 

Later,  he  went  with  the  general 
agency  of  Edward  E.  Hall  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Five  years  ago  he  came  to  the 
Fidelity  Underwriters  as  examiner  and 
assistant  to  Second  Vice-President 
Lopez.  Last  July  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Western  department  of 
the  Fidelity  Underwriters  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  is  a  young  man,  who  has 
shown  marked  ability  since  entering 
fire  insurance. 


C.  E.  GAMBEL  MANAGER 

C.  E.  Gambel  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  insurance  department 
of  the  William  M.  Evans  ageacv  in 
Pearl  River,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  The 
agency  represents  the  Aetna,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Underwriters,  Fireman’s  Fund, 
Glens  Falls,  Camden  and  County. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


COMPANIESAWARDED  DAMAGES 

FREIGHT  CAR  BLOCKED  FIREMEN 

Supreme  Court  Jury  Decides  N.  Y. 

Central  Must  Pay  $51,608  Because 

Foundry  Burned 

The  Globe  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
o'  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  twenty-one  fire 
Insurance  companies,  were  awarded 
$51,608  in  a  suit  brought  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  this  State,  against  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  suit 
was  the  result  of  the  destruction  by 
fire  on  June  23,  1913,  of  the  Globe 
Malleable  Iron  foundry.  The  fire  de¬ 
partment  was  unable  to  reach  the 
burning  building  because  a  New  York 
Central  freight  train  was  moving  slow¬ 
ly  across  two  streets  through  which 
fireman  had  to  pass.  Two-thirds  of 
the  plant  was  destroyed  when  it  could 
have  been  saved  had  the  firemen 
reached  the  scene  quicker.  The  com¬ 
panies  were  represented  by  George  H. 
Bond  and  Edward  Schoeneck,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  distinguished  lawyers,  who  wrere 
engaged  by  the  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen  of¬ 
fice  to  fight  the  case. 

Unique  Action 

In  discussing  the  case,  George  H. 
Bond  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer:  “So  far  as  we  know  no  case 
of  this  character  has  ever  been  tried 
in  the  United  States.  It  presents  many 
interesting  features  to  insurance  men.” 

Two  questions  of  fact  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  jury  by  Justice  Leonard  C. 
Crouch  in  his  charge  on  Tuesday.  One 
was  whether  the  railroad  was  guilty  of 
negligence  in  obstructing  Greenway 
avenue  and  hindering  the  firemen  from 
reaching  the  burning  foundry.  The 
other  wras  if  the  railroad  was  guilty  of 
negligence  whether  that  was  an  ap¬ 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of  any  part 
of  the  property  destroyed. 

Experts  sworn  during  the  trial  by 
the  plaintiffs  testified  that  the  fire 
could  have  been  placed  under  control 
if  at  least  two  more  lines  of  hose  could 
have  been  laid.  They  also  said  that 
the  blocking  of  the  crossing  by  the 
freight  train  made  it  impossible  to 
check  the  blaze. 

Former  Chief  Croker  a  Witness 
Former  Fire  Chief  Edward  Croker 
of  New  York  was  called  as  an  expert 
for  the  New  York  Central.  He  con¬ 
tradicted  the  testimony  given  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Chiefs  William  Coombs,  Philip 
Kantz  and  John  J.  Levans  by  saying 
that  the  fire  could  not  have  been 
checked  even  if  the  department  had 
not  been  hindered  from  reaching  the 
foundry.  His  viewpoint  was  that  the 
fire  had  reached  the  large  room  of  the 
foundry  and  for  that  reason  was  be¬ 
yond  control.  One  of  the  jurors  said 
that  while  they  were  impressed  with 
the  testimony  of  former  Chief  Croker, 
they  gave  more  weight  to  the  evidence 
given  by  former  Chief  John  P.  Quigley, 


on  the  grounds  that  the  New  York 
man's  testimony  was  mainly  theoreti¬ 
cal. 

Railroad's  Defense 

The  New  York  Central  defense  was 
based  on  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  of 
the  freight  train.  Witnesses  for  the 
Globe  Malleable  Iron  Company  swore 
the  freight  was  nearly  three  hours  late 
and  the  train  crew  were  unwilling  to 
break  the  train  to  let  the  department 
pass.  The  number  of  minutes  the  de¬ 
partment  was  held  up  was  another 
question  on  which  both  sides  differed, 
the  railroad  witnesses  saying  it  was 
six  minutes  and  the  firemen  from  10  to 
15  minutes. 

Twenty-seven  witnesses  were  called 
for  the  Globe  Company  and  19  for  the 
railroad  during  the  nine  trial  days. 
There  were  57  exhibits  received  in  evi¬ 
dence,  mainly  maps  and  photographs. 

THRESHERMEN’S  MUTUAL 


Now  Being  Formed  in  Pennsylvania — 
Started  in  Lancaster  Last 
Week 


The  Association  of  County  Motor 
Operators  and  Threshermen  met  on 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Lancaster,  Pa.  There  was 
a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  outfits  of  threshermen. 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the 
organization  of  an  insurance  company 
by  other  associations  in  the  State,  to 
issue  policies  on  the  apparatus  of 
threshermen.  It  was  decided  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  consider  what  the 
local  association  will  do,  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting. 


JOIN  INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  The 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  held  on  Tuesday,  George  E.  Lyon, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company;  Roy  C.  Vanderhoff, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  of 
Newark;  W.  I.  Beatty,  resident  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Firemen’s  Fund,  and 
George  W.  Lamoreaux,  agent  of  the  Im¬ 
perial,  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  full  term. 


MAY  REPORT  WHERE  THEY  WILL 

Objection  to  Features  of  Boston  Dis¬ 
trict  Agency  Regulation  Met 
by  Companies 


RE-INSURANCE  DEAL 


American  Central  of  St.  Louis  Disposes 
of  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania 
Business 


BARNETT  COHEN  MEETING 

Representatives  of  companies  on  the 
Barnett  Cohen  loss  in  Washington 
held  a  meeting  in  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  and  discussed  several  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  this  loss.  Barnett 
Cohen  did  a  wholesale  notion  business. 
The  insurance  involved  is  $17,000. 


FRANKLIN  SPECIALS 

While  the  Franklin  Fire,  under  its 
new  underwriting  control,  has  not  yet 
announced  its  complete  special  agency 
staff,  it  is  understood  that  Harry  Austin 
and  C.  H.  Wilkins  represent  the  com¬ 
pany  in  New  England,  and  H.  L.  Sta¬ 
ley,  in  New  York  State  (headquarters 
in  Utica)  are  to  be  continued. 


Despite  complications  in  the  Boston 
situation  which  followed  the  sub¬ 
division  of  agents  into  three  classes, 
matters  are  gradually  smoothing  them¬ 
selves  out.  Two  leading  companies 
which  objected  at  first  to  regulations 
governing  the  district  agents,  are  now 
satisfied,  as  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  agents  may  exercise  their  own 
choice  as  to  where  they  will  report 
business.  On  June  30  a  large  number 
of  licenses  expire,  and  some  who  can 
not  qualify  under  any  one  of  the  three 
classes  will  be  dropped. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that 
non-union  companies  join  with  union 
companies  in  the  Boston  Board  agency 
agreement.  Leading  underwriters  now 
regard  the  Boston  agency  situation 
more  cheerfully  than  they  formerly 
did. 


A  deal  was  consummated  as  of  June 
9,  noon,  whereby  the  American  Central 
Insurance  Co.  of  St.  Louis  re-insured 
its  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  of 
Philadelphia. 


HOLDS  RAILROAD  FOR  FIRE 

Notice  has  been  served  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  by  the  National  Seat 
and  Novelty  Company,  of  Hop  River, 
Conn.,  that  the  officials  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  hold  the  railroad  liable  for  the 
fire  which  destroyed  its  plant,  on  May 
5.  The  Seat  Company’s  contention  is 
that  the  fire  was  started  by  sparks 
from  a  passing  locomotive.  The  insur¬ 
ance  of  $6,000  was  not  enough  to  cover 
the  loss. 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABUSHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILUAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


AVERAGE  N.  i.  RATE  IS  .882 


LOWER  NOW  THAN  DURING  1912 


Erroneous  Statements  in  Articles  Pub¬ 
lished  By  New  York  Sun  and 
Commercial 


Fire  insurance  agents  in  New  Jersey 
are  considerably  puzzled  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
New  York  Commercial  of  depatches 
from  Trenton  attacking  the  Ramsay 
act.  The  stories  start  as  follows 
“Business  interests  are  blaming  the 
Seven  Sisters  anti-trust  law  for  a  pro¬ 
nounced  advance  in  fire  risks.” 

Continuing,  the  articles  declare  that 
the  rates  are  arbitrary  in  New  Jersey, 
being  fixed  by  one  man,  and  “the  law 
actually  makes  it  lawful  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  form  a  trust  to 
maintain  rates.  No  insurance  company 
can  write  insurance  in  New  Jersey  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  fixed  by  the  agent 
of  the  insurance  combination.” 

Quotes  an  Example  of  Rate  Increase 
An  instance  of  alleged  trust  methods 
is  quoted  as  follows: 

An  instance  has  come  to  light  in 
which  a  property  valued  at  from 
$100,000  to  $125,000  was  mortgaged 
for  $40,000  and  insured  in  that  sum 
in  order  to  protect  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage.  The  premium  rate 
was  83  cents,  but  when  the  policy 
expired  and  a  renewal  was  sought 
the  company  carrying  the  insur¬ 
ance  tried  to  get  permission  to  re¬ 
new  the  insurance  at  the  old  rate, 
but  was  told  th;.t  it  could  not  be 
done — the  rate  was  fixed  at  $4.20. 
The  property  owner  and  mortga¬ 
gor  put  up  such  a  fight  that  finally 
a  compromise  was  made  on  $2.75. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  business  men 
throughout  the  State  and  public  officials 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the 
method  of  fixing  rates  so  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination,  the  articles 
in  the  Sun  and  Commercial  are  incom¬ 
prehensible.  The  Sun’s  news  service 
is  purchased  by  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  and  the  articles  were  written 
by  the  same  man. 

The  Average  Rate 

The  best  way  to  characterize  the 
articles  in  a  sentence  is  to  furnish 
proof  that  they  are  not  true.  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  is  authoritatively 
informed  that  the  average  rate  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  past  three  years  is  as 
fellows: 

1912,  .895;  1913,  .901;  1914,  .882. 

On  October  4,  1913,  the  Ramsay  Act 
became  effective  and  the  Atlee  Brown 
office  began  issuing  rates.  A  glance  at 
the  figures  will  show  that  rates  are 
considerably  lower  now  than  they  were 
before  the  Ramsay  Act  was  passed,  and 
conditions  in  the  State  were  in  rate 
chaos. 

The  average  New  Jersey  rates  for 
1912,  1913  and  1914,  quoted  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  are  from  the  sworn  reports  of  all 
the  companies  made  to  the  Insurance 


Commissioner,  and  have  been  checked 
up  by  the  Department.  There  can  be 
nc  error  about  them.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  newspaper  of  the  standing  of  the 
New  York  Sun  should  publish  without 
investigation  a  statement  so  unjust  to 
the  companies  and  so  incorrect. 

Can’t  Tell  Anything  from  Individual 
Risks 

So  far  as  the  individual  risk  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  name  is  not  given  and 
would  not  mean  much  if  it  were.  One 
has  to  know  the  conditions  surrounding 
a  risk  before  making  rate  quotations. 
The  occupancy  may  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  a  warehouse,  for  in¬ 
stance,  turned  into  a  powder  mill. 

The  truth  about  New  Jersey  rates  is 
that  in  some  sections  of  the  State 
where  they  were  abnormally  high  the 
top  was  sliced  off;  and  in  other  parts 
there  was  an  elevation  where  the  best 
rating  judgment  showed  such  action 
necessary.  The  re-rating  has  been  sci¬ 
entifically  done  and  the  facts,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  are  that  the  average  rate 
has  decreased. 


COMMITTEE  OF  FOUR 


Presidents  of  Newark  Fire  Companies 
to  Discuss  Affairs  of  Salvage 
Corps 


The  presidents  of  the  Newark  Fire, 
Firemen’s,  New  Jersey  and  American 
have  consented  to  act  as  a  committee 
of  four  to  take  up  questions  in  regard 
to  the  Newark  salvage  corps.  These 
questions  refer  to  pensions,  assets  of 
the  salvage  corps,  etc. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  CONDITIONS 

A  special  committee  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  the  Middle  Department 
will  be  named  to  investigate  electrical 
conditions  in  Atlantic  City.  It  seems 
that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
recommendations  for  the  removal  of 
electrical  defects  in  the  seashore  resort, 
and  special  agents  feel  that  something 
less  than  a  conflagration  should  stir 
property-owners  there  to  action. 


DODD  RECONSIDERS 

Charles  Dodd,  who  recently  resigned 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Newark 
Salvage  Corps,  has  been  induced  to  re¬ 
consider.  He  has  accepted  the  secre¬ 
taryship,  while  Thomas  C.  Moffatt  is 
now  treasurer. 


MISS  BYRNE  A  BRIDE 

More  than  1,200  invitations  were  is¬ 
sued  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Regina 
Byrne,  daughter  of  Jos.  M.  Byrne,  of 
Newark,  and  Frank  Radel,  president  of 
the  Radel  Leather  Manufacturing  C.o., 
of  Newark,  on  June  9.  A  number  of  in¬ 
surance  men  attended  the  wedding. 


INSURED  CO-INSURER 

A  meeting  of  companies  interested 
iu  the  Stengel  leather  loss  was  held  in 
Newark  on  Monday.  The  assured  is  a 
heavy  co-insurer. 


ANOTHER  LINE  FOR  DODD 

The  line  of  the  Union  Powder  Co., 
near  Perth  Amboy,  will  be  placed  by 
Charles  S.  Dodd,  manager  in  Newark 
for  the  Royal. 


WELL  RECEIVED 

Assured  Understands  and  Appreciates 

New  Environment  Charge  of  New 
Jersey  Expert 

The  new  environment  charge  of  the 
New  Jersey  Rating  expert  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  underwriters  as  one  of  the 
most  equitable  filings  in  the  making  of 
insurance  rates.  Each  of  the  conditions 
of  environment  that  are  charged  against 
an  individual  risk  must  be  shown  as  a 
condition  of  fire  hazard  that  does  not 
exist  in  all  risks  of  the  same  hazard. 
For  instance:  all  buildings  are  not 
located  out  on  wharf  fronts;  are  not 
surrounded  by  marsh  lands;  are  not 
surrounded  by  trackage  of  railroad  ter¬ 
minals;  are  not  located  in  the  woods; 
and  the  assured  seems  to  understand 
entirely  that  the  risk  that  does  not 
have  certain  environments,  must  have 
a  cheaper  insurance  rate  (all  other 
things  being  equal),  than  the  risk  which 
is  subject  to  certain  features  of  envi¬ 
ronment. 


The  Concordia  Fire  has  re-insured 
the  Oklahoma  business  of  the  Amazon 
Fire  of  Oklahoma,  which  will  liquidate 
and  retire. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


TB 


3Q3.S75.24 
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Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069. 140,  C7 


4.310.  636. 19 


4.500.404  12 


4.601. 149  81 


5.190. 017.40 


5.553.  270.70 


5.725, 809  34 


6.097.  667.20 


6.250.  526  69 


1.252.267  06 


I,  257.  056.25 


1,408.061.  S4 


1 .510. 004.23 


1.578.  330  52 


1.654.  504  81 


1,700.  761.60 


1.703.433.67 


f  6,350.07909  ]~  1.725.713.78 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3, 200.713.78 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST.  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

19  Cedar  St.  1015  California  St.  314  Superior  St.  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  DtdvtK  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  SL  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 

THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


These  American  Companies  are  “Home  Industries.” 

They  deserve  your  support.  ._  . 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

'Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,S46.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST,  CHICAGO. 

l 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

C  -  **  i 

June  11,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


FREDERICK 


least  partially  remedying  this  condi¬ 
tion  have  not  been  universally  hailed 
with  enthusiasm,  as  I  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  know,  but  thoughtful  underwrit¬ 
ers  both  among  companies  and  agents 
will  admit  the  soundness  of  the  conten¬ 
tion,  viewed  in  the  broad  interests  of 
the  business. 

Second:  The  wonderful  industrial 

growth  of  the  country,  resulting  in  the 
amalgamation  of  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation  and  commercial  enterprises 
and  in  the  concentration  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  control  in  a  comparatively  few  cen¬ 
ters,  with  the  result  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  control  of  the  insurance 
has  followed  to  the  disgust  and  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  local  agent. 

This  is  a  natural  and  almost  inevi¬ 
table  development  and  one  that  the 
agent  is  powerless  to  arrest  no  matter 
how  many  rules  he  may  pass  hi  his 
local  board;  indeed,  experience  has 
shown  that  these  attempts  to  prevent 
the  control  of  business  from  passing  to 
channels,  which  at  least  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  logical,  have  gener¬ 
ally  resulted  in  transferring  it  to  the 
books  of  overhead  writing  or  non¬ 
agency  companies.  The  important 
question  for  the  local  agent  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself  is  what  he  can  do  to 
stem  this  tide  of  advance  and  put  him¬ 
self  in  position  to  handle  as  much  of 
such  business  as  he  can  secure  from 
those  who  control  its  placing.  Wide¬ 
awake  local  agents  may,  and  are  ob¬ 
taining  and  placing  insurance  on  risks 
located  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  large  cities  where  local  capital 
has  become  interested.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  agents  should  not  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  control  of  such  business 
if  they  will  equip  themselves  to  give 
the  requisite  service. 

Some  agents  are  realizing  and  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  these  changed  condi¬ 
tions  and  are  profiting  thereby,  but  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  many  of  you  are 
blaming  the  companies  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  conditions  that  they,  equally 
with  yourselves,  have  been  powerless 
to  prevent? 

Third:  The  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers  in  many  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  risks  of  the  country. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  specializa¬ 
tion  of  such  business  to  an  extent  that 
much  of  it  is  entirely  lost  to  local 

channels,  and  even  in  those  cases 

where  the  agent  has  succeeded  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  business  his  income  has  been 
quite  seriously  affected,  nevertheless 

this  specialization  of  sprinklered  busi¬ 
ness  by  stock  companies  was  inevi¬ 

table  and,  broadly  considered,  its  con¬ 
tinued  specialization  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  agency  business.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally  agents  have  not  welcomed  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  manufacturing  risks  in 
their  locality  from  which  they  may 
have  been  deriving  a  considerable  part 
of  their  income,  of  a  device  that  oper¬ 
ates  so  adversely  to  them,  but  here 
again  the  change  was  bound  to  come, 
and  it  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  much  of 
this  class  of  business  might  have  been 
retained  by  them  if  they  had  lecog- 
nized  the  changed  conditions  and 
placed  themselves  in  position  where 
they  could  have  rendered  the  neces¬ 
sary  service. 

Fourth:  The  rapid  extension  of  the 
principle  of  schedule  rating. 

Agents  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  revolutionary  effects  of  this  change, 
in  many  instances  fighting  it  instead 
of  educating  themselves  in  the  science 
of  rating  by  this  method;  we  all  know 
that  schedule  perfection  is  yet  far 
from  realized,  if  indeed  it  ever  will  be, 


RE-INSURES  ATLANTIC  HORSE 

The  Western  Live  Stock  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been  authorized 
to  transact  business  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

The  business  of  the  Atlantic  Horse 
Insurance  Company  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Live  Stock  insurance  Company,  and 
all  of  its  policies  re-insured  as  of  June 
1,  1915. 
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(Continued  I 

hut  whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of 
the  result  of  the  application  of  sched¬ 
ules  as  affecting  the  rate  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  risk  in  any  particular  class, 
the  logic  of  the  principle  is  irresistible. 
Applied  to  risks  upon  which  judgment 
rates  have  obtained,  it  must  disclose 
apparently  indefensible  differences  and 
wide  irregularities  which,  temporarily 
at  least,  operate  in  a  disturbing  man¬ 
ner.  Schedule  rating,  however,  has  be¬ 
come  the  recognized  medium  of  insur¬ 
ance  departments  for  the  removal  of 
discriminatory  features  and  properly 
so,  and  no  agent  is  up  to  date  who  does 
not  understand  its  application  to  some 
extent  at  least;  and  who  has  not  pur¬ 
posed  to  equip  himself  and  his  office 
to  serve  his  clients  in  this  important 
respect.  A  thorough  recognition  of 
this  fact  by  agents  will  save  many 
risks  now  on  their  books  that  they  will 
otherwise  lose. 

Fifth  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  factor  I  will  mention  as  having 
had  an  important  effect  upon  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  companies  and  agents,  and  one 
to  which  agents  have  not  given  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration,  is: 

The  evergrowing  burden  of  detail 
necessary  to  transact  the  business  un¬ 
der  modern  methods. 

This  necessitates  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  form  of  bureau.  These  require¬ 
ments  are  for  the  most  part  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  constantly  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  but  their  fulfilment  is  neverthe¬ 
less  increasing  the  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
acting  the  business  and  adding  to  the 
expense  ratio  without  appreciably  re¬ 
ducing  the  loss  cost.  It  is  here  that 
we  come  to  a  fruitful  source  of  diffi¬ 
culty  between  the  agents  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  companies,  through  their 
legislating  and  enacting  bodies,  on  the 
other. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  serious 
differences  between  individual  com¬ 
panies  and  individual  agents,  as  such, 
but  both  companies  and  agents  are  un¬ 
questionably  experiencing  increasing 
difficulty  in  giving  united  expression 
to  their  views,  not  from  any  studied  or 
intended  opposition  on  the  part  of 
agents  nor  from  any  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  companies  to  give  duo  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  views  of  their  agents, 
but  rather  because  of  the  loss  ov  the 
companies  themselves  of  much  of  their 
power  of  individual  action. 

Under  the  operation  of  State  laws  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  has  largely  been 
taken  from  the  companies  and  it  is 
only  by  united  action,  expressed 
through  associations  existing  for  that 
specific  purpose,  that  they  are  now 
able  to  speak  to  their  agents.  This 
delegating  of  the  supervisory  functions 
of  the  companies  to  organizations  and 
individuals  not  directly  controlled,  or 
at  least  only  partially  controlled  by 
them,  makes  the  smooth  conduct  of  the 
business  exceedingly  difficult  and  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  discre¬ 
tion  and  forbearance  both  by  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  the 
wishes  of  the  companies  to  their 
agents  and  by  the  agents  themselves. 

Faith  in  the  Good  Sense  of  Agents 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  large  majority  of  agents 
and  believe  that  they  are  desirous  of 
learning  and  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  their  companies.  I  am  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  companies,  as  a  body, 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  their  agents,  and  if  this  be 
so  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  secure 
a  larger  measure  of  co-operation  than 
as  been  evident  for  some  time  past. 


AUTO  SERVICE  FOR  PYRENE 

The  Pyrene  Company,  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguish¬ 
er,  have  started  a  complete  motoriza¬ 
tion  of  its  sales  department.  Six  new 
Ford  cars  have  been  purchased  and 
will  be  assigned  to  the  six  branch 
stores  where  they  will  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  salesmen,  and  not  for 
deliveries.  The  Company  expects  in 
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Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
place  this  association  may  and  should 
assume  in  bringing  about  this  desirable 
end,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
wisely  conducted,  it  can  be  of  incalcul¬ 
able  assistance  to  the  companies  in  fur¬ 
thering  our  mutual  interests. 

Under  Article  2  of  your  Constitution 
the  object  of  the  association  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “To  support  right  prin¬ 
ciples  and  oppose  bad  practices  in  fire 
underwriting,  as  well  as  to  promote  a 
closer  fraternal  relationship  between 
members,”  and  such  an  object  'cannot 
be  other  than  commendable,  but  when 
we  consider  that  your  membership  is 
composed  of  agents  as  distinguished 
from  individuals,  did  not  the  framers 
of  your  constitution  unnecessarily 
limit  its  declared  scope?  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  agent  is  given  as  “one 
who  acts  for,  or  represents  another.” 
May  it  not  be  the  case  that  when  you 
agents  came  together  in  association 
you  failed  to  include  as  one  of  your 
objects  that  which  would  have  in. meas¬ 
urably  strengthened  your  organiza¬ 
tion?  Suppose  your  objective  had  fur¬ 
ther  read  “and  to  foster  among  mem¬ 
bers  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  their 
companies,”  would  not  a  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  confidence  by  each  in  the  aims 
of  the  other  have  resulted,  thus  avert¬ 
ing  or  at  least  minimizing  many  of  our 
mutual  troubles?  May  it  not  have 
come  to  pass  that  in  the  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  and  proper  endeavor  to  advance 
your  own  interests  you  have  not  at  all 
times  given  the  company’s  side  the 
consideration  to  which  it  was  entitled? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  too 
often  the  companies  have  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  parallel  position  and  have 
done  too  little  to  foster  a  greater  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

Sums  Up 

This  brings  me  to  ask  the  practical 
question — -What  part  may  this  Associa¬ 
tion  play  in  the  re-establishment  of 
company  and  agency  relations  upon  a 
more  satisfactory  basis? 

birst:  There  should  be  a  fuller  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  agents  themselves  that 
conditions  have  changed,  that  the  com¬ 
panies  have  become  subject  to  require¬ 
ments  over  which  they  have  little  or  no 
control,  and  that  the  business  cannot 
now  be  conducted  according  to  former 
methods. 

Second:  The  avowed  object  of  this 
association  should  include  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  intent  to  actively  co-ooerate 
with  the  companies  in  those  directions 
wherein  the  influence  of  the  agents,  as 
a  body,  may  be  properly  exercised. 

Third:  The  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  both  collectively  and  as  indi¬ 
vidual  agents,  recognizing  it  as  a  duty 
in  which  their  own  best  interests  are 
involved,  should  be  a  medium  by  which 
the  insuring  public  may  be  made  more 
familiar  with  the  necessities  of  the 
business  from  the  companies'  stand¬ 
point. 

Quotes  National  Board  Figures 

If  you  have  read  and  thoughtfully 
considered  the  report  presented  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  at  its  annual  meeting  two 
weeks  ago  you  have  been  impressed 
with  its  unfavorable  character.  It 
showed  for  all  companies  an  underwrit¬ 
ing  loss  of  .78  per  cent  for  the  past  10 
years,  and  for  the  year  1914  an  under¬ 
writing  loss  of  no  less  than  4.21  per 
cent.  Have  these  figures  no  meaning 
for  you  agents?  Do  they  not  clearly 
show  the  trend  of  the  business? 

The  time  has  surely  arrived  when 


a  short  time  to  put  a  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  delivery  department. 


EKERN’S  TERM  NEARLY  UP 

Commissioner  Ekern’s  term  expires 
this  month.  The  Wisconsin  legislature, 
which  has  been  consolidating  a  number 
of  the  State  departments,  has  passed  a 
bill  making  the  fire  marshal’s  depart¬ 
ment  a  part  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment. 


we  must  get  closer  together.  “A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,”  and  so  my  call  to  you  this  eve¬ 
ning  is  for  a  broad  outlook,  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  let  your  individual  opinion  be 
merged  for  the  general  good,  a  full 
conception  of  your  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  as  men  and  as  agents. 

In  asking  this  I  am  not  forgetting 
that  the  companies  must  do  their 
share,  and  while  on  this  occasion  l  am 
only  an  officer  of  my  own  company  and 
cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  other  com¬ 
panies,  I  am  at  least  a  member  of  a 
committee  which  has  now  become  the 
avenue  of  approach  between  companies 
and  agents  in  this  State,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity  I  can  do  so,  I  pledge  you 
my  utmost  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the 
rough  places  smooth. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  local 
agent  will  have  outlived  his  usefulness 
or  cease  to  be  the  medium  between 
company  and  assured;  on  the  contrary, 
American  business  methods  are  such 
that  he  seems  to  be  more  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  than  ever  as  the  producing 
partner,  and  as  such  he  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  com¬ 
panies,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  the  companies  are  not  prosperous 
there  can  be  no  lasting  prosperity  for 
the  agents. 
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L.  M.  Irving’s  “Crew”  Makes  Record 
Getting  Membership  for  Local 
Agents’  Association 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Clinton,  (Essex  and  Franklin 
counties,  for  getting  membership  in 
the  New  York  State  Local  Agents’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  composed  of  L.  M. 
Irving  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  W.  E. 
Parkhurst  of  Plattsburg,  and  Thomas 
Dickinson  of  Champlain,  started  from 
Rouses  Point  on  Monday  morning,  May 
24.  The  first  calling  point  was  Cham¬ 
plain,  from  there  to  Chazy,  and  Platts¬ 
burg,  arriving  at  the  latter  at  noon, 
where  the  committee  entertained  the 
Plattsburg  agents  at  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Cumberland. 

“From  there,”  said  Mr.  Irving  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter,  “we  went  to 
Keeseville,  Keene  and  Ausable  Forks, 
spending  the  night  at  the  Deerhead  Inn 
at  Elizabethtown.  On  the  25th  we  vis¬ 
ited  Crown  Point,  Westport,  Port 
Henry  and  Ticonderoga.  Next  day 
wen  on  to  Scroon  Lake,  Lake  Placid 
and  Saranac.  Completed  the  trip  on 
the  27th,  reaching  Malone  at  4  p.  m. 

In  the  course  of  the  trip  we  saw 
thirty-one  agents,  and  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  the  applications  of  thirty.  The 
agencies  in  those  counties  are  pretty 
well  scattered,  so  it  took  considerably 
longer  to  cover  the  ground  than  it 
should.  We  found  all  the  agents  w’e 
visited  most  enthusiastic,  and  they  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  believing  that 
the  association  will  be  of  great  help  in 
the  future.  Several  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  signified  their  intention  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  in  Utica.” 


FIRE  PROTECTION  LECTURE. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association  will 
listen  to  William  H.  McNutt  on  the 
"Dangers  from  Explosion  of  Gasoline, 
Benzine  and  Other  Volatile  Oils  in  Fac¬ 
tories,  Mills,  Motor  Boats,  Garages 
etc.,”  at  the  City  Club,  New  York,  on 
June  14. 


NO  MEETINGS  TILL  FALL 

The  reading  of  the  paper  by  James 
A.  McKenna  on  “Ascertainment  of 
Value  and  Profits  from  Books  and  Ac¬ 
counts,”  which  wTas  scheduled  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York  last  Tuesday,  has  been  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  until  the  Fall  due 
to  Mr.  McKenna’s  absence  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Announcement  is  made  by  the 
Society  that  there  will  be  no  meetings 
during  the  Summer. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


THE  DUVEEN  LOSS 


Reported  That  $190,000  Was  Realized 
on  Sale  of  Paintings — May  Go 
to  Court 


“Shipping  Illustrated"  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  about  the  Duveen  paint¬ 
ings  loss:  . 

The  sale  of  damaged  paintings 
by  old  masters  which  took  place 
last  week  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  has 
its  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  the  security  behind  Lloyd’s 
policies.  These  paintings  were  in 
transit  to  this  country  from  France 
last  November  in  the  French 
steamship  “Mississippi”  when  that 
vessel  took  fire.  The  paintings 
were  in  that  part  of  the  hold 
which  was  attacked  by  the  flames. 
They  were  owned  by  the  well- 
known  art  dealers,  Messrs.  Du¬ 
veen  Bros.,  who  claimed  a  total 
loss  on  the  ground,  although  can¬ 
vasses  might  be  restored,  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  their  firm  did  not  allow 
them  to  deal  in  restored  works  of 
art.  As  the  value  of  the  whole 
shipment  aggregated  some  $800, r 
000,  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd’s 
who  had  gone  on  the  policy  de¬ 
murred  and  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Salvage  Association 
who  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  if  it  had  concerned  a 
damage  repair  on  a  tramp  steamer. 
Messrs.  Duveen,  however,  refused 
to  consider  the  matter  in  this  light 
and  put  up  the  paintings  for  sale. 
The  sum  realized  was  in  all  $190,- 
000,  so  that  the  underwriters  are 
still  liable  for  upward  of  $600,000 
and  the  settlement  may  yet  have 
to  be  ordered  by  the  courts,  as 
both  parties  have  retained  counsel. 
This  case  has  created  a  most  un¬ 
favorable  impression  in  local  art 
circles  and  we  understand  that  as 
a  result  a  number  of  collections  of 
great  value  which  were  insured 
against  fire  by  Lloyd’s  underwrit¬ 
ers  have  since  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  well-known  American  and 
foreign  companies. 

The  line  in  dispute  is  a  floater  placed 
in  London  with  Lloyds. 

*  *  * 

Jersey  Rates  on  N.  Y.  Trucks 

Several  New  York  brokers  have  com¬ 
plained  during  the  week  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  organization  in  New  Jersey 
through  which  the  owner  of  a  motor 
truck  in  New  York  can  join  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  use  its  address  and  thereby 
secure  New  Jersey  rates  on  their 
trucks.  The  New  York  rate  on  auto 
trucks,  first  class,  on  liability  is  $250 
and  on  property  damage  $100.  The 
New  Jersey  rate,  first  class,  on  liability 
is  $125  and  on  property  damage  $50. 
Similarly,  the  rates  on  all  classes  aver¬ 
age  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  New 
York  rates. 


CHURCH  INSURANCE 

The  National  Mutual  Church  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Chicago  is  soliciting 
insurance  on  Methodist  Church  prop¬ 
erty  in  West  Virginia.  This  leads  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  in  West 
Virginia  to  say:  “As  the  company  is 
not  licensed,  it  is  not  subject  to  our 
supervision,  and  suit  could  not  be 
brought  against  it  in  the  West  Virginia 
courts.  Anyone  acting  for  it  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  agent  or  solicitor  would  be 
in  violation  of  law.” 


PULP  MILL  BURNED  QUICKLY 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Gould  Paper  Co., 
Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  a  few  days  ago,  a  $60,000  loss.  The 
fire  started  at  11  o’clock,  from  slia\ings 
that  were  burning  in  the  boilers.  The 
sparks  from  the  shavings  spread  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  plant 
was  in  ashes. 


REPEALS  TAX  BILL 


Governor  of  Pennsylvania  Acts  Regard¬ 
ing  License  Tax  on  Agents  in 
Small  Towns 


Governor  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  this  week  vetoed  the  Walton 
Bill  amending  the  third  class  city  gov¬ 
ernment  act  of  1913.  which  act  re¬ 
pealed  the  act  of  1911,  prohibiting 
cities  of  the  third  class  from  levying 
a  local  license  tax  on  insurance  agents. 
On  May  third  the  Governor  signed  bill 
No.  122,  reading  as  follows: 

An  Act 

Prohibiting  any  •city,  county,  or  municipality 
from  imposing  or  collecting  any  license  tee 
upon  insurance  companies  or  their  agents,  or 
insurance  brokers,  licensed  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  etc.,  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  city,  county,  or  municipality 
to  impose  or  collect  any  license  fee  upon 
insurance  companies  or  their  agents,  or  in¬ 
surance  brokers,  authorized  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  under  an  i*t  approved  the  first  day  of 
Tune,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  entitled 
“An  act  to  establish  an  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment;  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  in¬ 
surance  Commissioner,  and  prescribing  his 
powers  and  duties;  also  providng  for  the  li¬ 
censing,  examination,  regulation,  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  insurance  and  surety  companies  and 
associations,  and  for  the  licensing  and  regu- 
lation  of  insurance  agents  and  insurance 
brokers;  also  providing  for  the  collection  ot 
fees,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
repealing  all  existing  acts.” 

Section  2.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  this  act  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed.  .,  « 

Repealing  that  part  of  the  bill  of 
1913  which  relates  to  the  taxatior.  of 
insurance  agents  by  cities  of  the  third 
class.  The  Walton  Bill  just  vetoed 
would  have  repealed  the  above  bill  ap¬ 
proved  May  3,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  as  stated  hy  the  Governor: 

In  general  its-  provisions  are  worthy.  It 
however,  on  page  g  contains  a  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  license  fees  from  insurance  agents. 
These  agents  are  required  by  law  to  pay  a  li¬ 
cense  through  the  State  Insurance  Department. 
To  make  this  clear  and  to  overcome  the  law  of 
iqu  reorganizing  the  insurance  department  pro¬ 
hibits  local  license  fees.  The  Clark  act  re¬ 
pealed  this.  Then  the  Assembly  passed  House 
bill  No.  517,  which  was  armroved  May  3,  1915. 
To  approve  this  bill  would  be  to  repeal  the 
act  of  May  3,  1915.  The  last  named  act  is 
just.  This  bill,  therefore,  valuable  as  it  is 
cannot  be  aporoved.  It  is  hoped  that  at  a 
subsequent  session  these  confusing  and  con¬ 
tradictory  features  may  be  eliminated  and  a 
proper  act  approved. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


JAPAN  LEADS  ALL 


Average  Number  of  Fires  To  1,000 
Population  Last  Year  Was  .21 — 
American  Percentages 


The  National  Board’s  Committee  of 
Statistics  gives  the  following  as  the 
number  of  fires  to  1,000  population  in 


Berlin 

Belfast 

Milan 


during 

1914: 

2.02 

Winnipeg 

5*74 

Vancouver 

.  1-97 

-99 

London,  Ei 

ig.  ..  .80 

-43 

Lancaster, 

Lng.  .29 

.56 

Paris  . 

.89 

Dresden  . . 

. 67 

.42 

Dublin  ... 

1. 19 

Florence  .. 

.28 

Nagasaki 

.22 

Osaka  .... 

•30 

Manila 

•73 

Madrid  .. 

1.89 

Basle  .... 

Amsterdam 

. 1.83 

i  number  of  fires 

in  Japan 

last  year  to  1,000  population  was  .21. 

Compare  these  figures  with  American 
cities: 

Birmingham  .. 

San  Francisco 


Washington 


Chelsea 


12.36 

Los  Angeles  . 

•  •  4.98 

5-44 

Denver  . 

5.89 

Hartford  . 

...  5.70 

3-69 

Pensacola  .... 

..12.85 

5.08 

Indianapolis  .. 

. . .  8.20 

11.03 

Boston  . 

...  5-67 

n. 31 

Lynn  . 

9.18 

Kansas  City  .. 

.  .  IO.I9 

13-52 

Memphis  . 

’  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  85.000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
V  lce-Preeidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E  S  ALLEN,  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


FACTORY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 

The  twenty-fifth  semi-annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Factory  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hartford,  was  held  at  Hartford 
this  week.  The  review  of  the  year  was 
given  Monday  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  papers  were  read  on  fires, 
sprinkler  leakages  and  windstorms. 
The  questions  discussed  Tuesday  were 
on  engineering  problems,  water  sup¬ 
plies,  tanks  and  underground  piping 
work. 

Wednesday  was  set  aside  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  factory  construction  and  fire 
hazards.  After  the  reading  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  on  this  subject  there 
was  an  open  discussion,  followed  by  a 
review  of  the  conference,  which  ended 
the  work. 


PLACE  INSURANCE  IN  HOME  COM¬ 
PANIES 

Insurance  on  the  Hartford  City  Hall 
and  Hall  of  Records  has  been  placed  in 
Hartford  companies  exclusively,  with 
the  exception  of  $7,000  on  the  Standard 
of  Hartford.  Of  insurance  canceled 
$39,000  was  originally  in  two  Eng¬ 
lish  companies.  The  local  papers  had 
considerable  to  say  about  the  cancela¬ 
tion. 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


Charles  C.  Chartier  has  become 
counterman  for  T.  Y.  Brown  &  Co. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185.81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. . .  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS . 2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JO®N  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235.600.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) . 072,066.29 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  . 4,602.31 

Total  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . *  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 18,646.20 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . *1,303,943.32 

Total  . *1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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WALLOPS  STATE  RATING 

PENNSYLVANIA  AGENTS  MEETING 


Change  Association  Name — Extends 

Membership — Adopts  Resolutions — 
Elects  Officers 

Declaring  that  there  is  no  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State  government 
either  in  or  out  of  the  insurance  de¬ 
partment  possessing  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  to  formulate  rates  for  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  and  praying  that  the  State  be 
saved  from  engaging  in  the  insurance 
business,  Ex-Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Pennsylvania,  Jesse  C.  13.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  of  Harrisburg  took  a  good 
sized  wallop  at  State  made  rates  in  his 
address  on  “The  Business  Man  and 
His  Fire  Insurance”  at  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  Wednesday,  the  ninth  of 
June. 

Criticizes  Schedule  Application 

Mr.  Cunningham  criticized  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  for  the  method  used 
in  applying  schedule  rates  in  the  rat¬ 
ing  of  any  city,  section  or  town. 

He  said  he  believed  rates  in  the  city 
of  Harrisburg  are  too  high,  and  that  a 
material  reduction  would  result  if  the 
companies  or  rating  association  of  the 
Middle  Department  would  apply  a  key 
rate,  and  from  that  key  rate  tabulate 
an  experience  over  a  period  of  years 
dividing  the  premium  secured  on  the 
basis  provided  in  the  application  of  the 
Universal  Schedule,  50  per  cent,  for 
losses,  40  per  cent,  for  expenses,  5  per 
cent,  for  conflagration  hazard,  and  5 
per  cent,  for  underwriting  profit. 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  one  city  or  section,  or  any  one 
class  of  risk  should  be  penalized  by 
being  compelled  to  pay  for  the  careless¬ 
ness  or  condition  obtaining  in  any 
other  city  or  section,  or  for  the  bad 
experience  on  any  other  class  of  risk. 

Member  Investigation  Commission 

Mr.  Cunningham  will  be  remembered 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  will  print  his  remarks 
on  the  above  question  at  length  in  next 
week’s  issue  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer. 

Changes  Name,  Widens  Operations 

The  name  of  the  association  was 
changed  from  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents,  to  read  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  admission  to  membership 
agents  engaged  in  all  lines  of  in¬ 
surance. 

Change  Meeting  Dates 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  was 
changed  from  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June  to  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
September. 

Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

“Resolved,  that  all  agents  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  insurance 
business  be  and  are  hereby  extended 
an  invitation  to  become  members  of 
this  association. 

“Resolved,  that  we  believe  that  all 
differences  arising  betwen  agents  and 
companies  can  be  best  handled  by  this 
association,  and  we  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  such  differences  should 
be  so  submitted. 

“Resolved,  that  we  condemn  the 
practice  of  certain  companies  who  are 
issuing  blanket  or  floater  policies  cov¬ 
ering  chains  of  stores  in  this  State, 
since  we  regard  such  practice  as  over¬ 
head  writing. 

“Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  be  extended  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  to  Governor  Brumbaugh  for 
the  enactment  of  a  standard  fire  in¬ 


surance  policy  law,  for  use  in  this 
State.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President:  Leo  Schlandecker,  Erie. 
Vice-Presidents:  Anson  P.  Dare, 

Harrisburg;  C.  M.  Bender,  Towanda; 
John  W.  Evans,  Berwick. 

Secretary  and  treasurer:  H’.  M.  Bird, 
Harrisburg. 

Executive  Committee:  Charles  B. 
Lutz,  Bloomsburg;  James  W.  Doncas¬ 
ter,  Rochester;  C.  T.  Culp,  York; 
Geo.  W.  Billman,  Reading;  Charles  F. 
Humrich,  Carlisle. 

Legislative  Committee:  J.  H.  Mus- 
ser,  Harrisburg;  Frank  R.  Leib,  Harris¬ 
burg;  John  E.  Gipple,  Harrisburg 
Delegates  to  National  Convention: 
J.  M.  Larkin,  Port  lAlleghany;  Frank  R. 
Leib,  Harrisburg;  H.  A.  Logue,  Pitts¬ 
burg;  W.  H.  Wren,  Lewistown;  Anson 
P.  Dare,  Harrisburg;  J.  H.  Musser,  Har¬ 
risburg;  John  W.  Evans,  Berwick 


ANNEX  LAW 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
covering  the  subject  of  underwriters’ 
agencies: 

Section  r.  There  is  added  to  the  statutes 
a  new  section  to  read:  Section  1946cm.  No 
insurance  company,  or  department,  or  gen- 
eral  agency  of  an  insurance  company,  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  State,  or  its  officers  or 
aSents,  shall  issue  any  false  or  misleading 
advertisements  or  representations  tending  to 
conceal  or  misrepresent  the  true  identity  of 
the  insurer  or  insurance  company  issuing  any 
pohcy  in  or  upon  any  property  or  risk  in 
this  State. 

“2.  No  insurance  company  or  department 
or  general  agency  of  an  insurance  company, 
doing  business  jn  this  State,  shall  issue  any 
contract,  advertisement  or  representations  of 
any  character  giving  the  appearance  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  or  independent  insurance  organization 
upon  the  part  of  any  department  or  general 
agency,  and  the  type  of  letter  used  in  any 
contract,  advertisement  or  representation  shall 
set  _  forth  the  name  of  the  company  or  or¬ 
ganization  assuming  the  risk  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  than  that  of  any  department  or  gen¬ 
eral  agency.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  representative 
of  an  insurance  company  from  advertising  his 
own  individual  business  without  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  company  or  companies 
which  he  may  represent. 

“3-  ,Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

“Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
passage  and  publication.” 


COMMERCIAL  UNION  FIGURES 


Fire  Insurance  Premiums  in  1914 
Showed  Increase  of  £176,945 
over  1913 


In  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Union  Assurance  Company, 
Limited,  the  directors  reported  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  London,  that  the  net 
premiums  for  1914  amounted  to  £3,- 
537,279,  being  an  increase  of  £176,945 
as  compared  with  the  year  1913,  and 
the  claims  paid  and  outstanding  to  £1,- 
961,259,  or  55.4  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income.  From  the  profits  of  this  de¬ 
partment  the  sum  of  £  160f,00'0  has 
been  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  leaving 
the  fire  insurance  fund  at  £3,573,275. 
The  net  premiums  received  in  tne  Ma¬ 
rine  Department  were  £474,007,  and 
the  claims  paid  and  outstanding 
amounted  to  £215,596.  The  sum  of 
£65,000  has  been  carried  to  profit  and 
loss,  leaving  the  marine  insurance  fund 
at  £1,001,094.  The  net  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Accident  Department 
amounted  to  £2,926,986,  and  the  claims 
paid  and  outstanding  to  £1,422,401.  In 
the  Life  Department  the  new  business 
of  the  year  consisted  of  3,944  policies 
for  £2,601,141,  of  which  £167,193  was 
re-assured  with  other  offices  and  the 
net  amount  retained  by  the ’Company 
at  its  own  risk  was  £2.433,948.  The 
claims  by  death  (£329.546)  were  with¬ 
in  the  amount  expected. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


THE  BALDWIN  RATING  BILL 

NOT  VETOED  BY  GOVERNOR 

There  was  Evidently  Some  Slip  in 
Connection  With  Report  Published 
Concerning  Action  on  Measure 


On  Tuesday  there  appeared  in  the 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  papers  a 
statement,  in  connection  with  other 
measures  which  were  passed  by  the 


Underwriters’  Agency  Measure  Passed 
By  Wisconsin  Legislature  Pro¬ 
vides  for  Fire 


As  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
goes  to  press  we  received  the 
following  telegram: 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  11:30  A.  M. 

June  10,  1915. 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co. 

Baldwin  Rating  Bill  has  not 
been  vetoed.  No  action  has  as 
yet  been  taken. 

Samuel  W.  McCulloch, 
Deputy  Insurance  Com. 


recent  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  which  had  come  before 
Governor  Brumbaugh  for  his  signa¬ 
ture,  to  the  effect  that  the  insurance 
rating  bill  drafted  by  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Investigating  commit¬ 
tee,  to  supervise  the  operations  of  fire 
insurance  rate-making  bureaus  and  in¬ 
dividuals  and  associations  making 
such  rates,  had  been  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

lAt  9:30  o’clock  Wednesday  night  a 
representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  was  advised  that  the  bill  had 
not  been  vetoed;  that  it  had  neither 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the 
Governor,  but  that  it  was  still  in  the 
attorney-general’s  office,  and  would 
come  up  in  due  course  for  his  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  statement  that  the  bill  had  been 
vetoed  occasioned  no  little  surprise 
among  fire  underwriters,  they  confi¬ 
dently  expecting  that  the  bill  would 
become  a  law  in  view  of  the  source 
from  which  it  originated. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  that 
the  bill  had  not  been  vetoed  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  purporting  to  have  come  from 
Governor  Brumbaugh,  assigning  his 
reasons  for  vetoing  the  bill  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers. 

The  body  of  the  bill  is  broader 
than  its  title,  and  that  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  is  given  au¬ 
thority  to  examine  bureaus,  but 
not  individuals  and  associations. 

While  it  is  designated  as  a  bill 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  rates, 
it  in  reality  precludes  all  possibil¬ 
ity  of  competition,  save  as  to 
purely  mutual  companies. 

Why  should  the  necessity  face 
an  insurer  of  paying  a  rate  fixed 
by  self  appointed  boards,  wholly 
without  the  control  and  regulation 
of  the  Commonwealth?  It  is  an 


attempt  to  stifle  competition  and 
increase  the  cost  of  Insurance. 
Evidently  there  was  some  slip-up  in 
the  machinery  in  the  State  House  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  Govern¬ 
or  Brumbaugh  will  sign  the  measure. 


For  The  Protection  Of  its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


*1,000,000.00 

4.743,233.00 

1.741.305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVEK  Is  an  absolute  as- 
snrance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec'y 
,1  AMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg;.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST  ’’ 


The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  IS36 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  187* 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

30  7  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  11,  1915. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN  AND  HIS  INSURANCE  RATE 

By  Ralph  G.  Potter,  Secretary  of  Fire  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State 

{Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Potter's  talk  was  delivered  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.t  before  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  community] 


As  every  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  all  property  owners  contribute  to 
the  insurance  tax  collected  to  make 
good  the  great  American  fire  waste,  it 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  know  how 
your  insurance  rates  are  arrived  at  and 
by  what  organizations  they  are  made. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  legislature 
of  New  York  State  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission,  known  as  the  Merritt  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  appropriated  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  enable  Mr.  Merritt’s  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  most  thoroughly 
the  fire  insurance  situation  in  New 
York  State.  Hearings  were  held  in 
New  York  and  testimony  taken  from 
a  large  number  of  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  officials  and  rating  managers. 
Circulars  were  sent  out  to  chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  associations,  boards 
of  trade  and  attorneys  inviting  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  unfair  rates  or  unsatisfied 
adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Twelve  complaints 
were  received.  Of  these,  I  think  some 
eight  or  nine  were  dismissed  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  others 
were  so  trivial  that  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  say  that  no  charges  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  were  lodged  against  us.  When 
the  Merritt  committee  was  through 
with  its  investigation,  it  reported  to 
the  legislature  as  follows,  anent  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  allowing  companies  to 
combine  to  make  rates  and  rules  and 
enforce  their  observance: 

The  economic,  even  the  sociological,  effect 
of  the  application  o£  schedule  rating  can 
scarcely  be  overstated.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  schedule  rating  is  at  present  by  far  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  the  inauguration  of 
good  building  construction  and  in  checking  the 
appalling  fire  waste  of  the  country. 

Explanation  of  Power  of  Schedule 
Rating 

The  power  of  schedule  rating  as  an  economic 
force  can  be  very  simply  explained.  It  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  specific  and  open;  that 
is  to  say,  the  rate,  instead  of  being  made  as 
a  single  lump  sum,  is  in  direct  relation  to 
the  various  features  of  the  hazard.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  insured  sees  just  how,  by  making  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  his  building,  he  can  obtain  a 
more  favorable  rate,  there  is  a  direct  appeal 
to  his  pocket  which  is  at  once  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of.  The  change  may  consist  simply  of 
clearing  rubbish  out  of  the  basement,  or  clos¬ 
ing  an  opening,  or  it  may  be  the  inclosing 
of  the  elevator  shafts  or  the  equipment  of  the 
building  with  automatic  sprinklers.  In  any 
case  the  insured  has  before  him  the  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  how  his  rate  is  made  up  and  can  see 
just  how  much  his  rate  can  be  reduced  by 
making  improvements.  Usually  the  reduction 
in  rate  is  so  great  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  improving  the  conditions  that  the  changes 
are  at  once  made.  Even  the  expense,  which 
is  considerable  of  installing  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers  is  not  in  general  greater  than  the  sav¬ 
ing  ctn  from  two  to  five  years’  premiums. 

Not  only  does  the  application  for  schedule 
rating  operate  to  improve  already  existing 
risks,  but  it  leads  in  similar  way  to  greatly 
improved  construction  in  new  buildings.  Most 
new  buildings  of  any  importance  built  now¬ 
adays  are  planned  with  full  consideration  of 
the  reductions  in  rate  which  various  features 
of  construction  will  command.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  to  schedule  rating  is  due, 
as  much  as  to  any  other  one  cause,  the  credit 
for  improvements  in  modern  construction. 

It  is  this  fact  that  gives  schedule  rating  one 
of  its  chief  values,  in  fact,  that  it  eliminates 
discrimination — not  completely,  for  in  case  the 
schedule  is  wrong  one  class  will  suffer  at  the 
expense  of  another — but  at  any  rate  the  dis¬ 
crimination  is  all  centered  in  the  schedule 
itself.  It  certainly  eliminates  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  “influence”  which  is  the  most 
vicious  form  of  discrimination.  And,  even 
though  the  schedule  is  not  perfect,  it  does 
what  is  most  important,  it  adjusts  the  rates  ap¬ 
proximately  correctly  inside  of  given  classes. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Merritt 
committee,  the  rate  making  organiza¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State,  of  which  there 
are  four,  were  placed  by  legislative 
enactment  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Insurance  Department.  Authority  was 
given  to  the  Department  to  examine 
these  rating  organizations  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibit¬ 
ing  unfair  discrimination  in  rates  as 
between  risks  of  the  same  class.  The 
rating  organizations  of  the  State  are 
then  recognized  bodies  holding  a  quasi 


license  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  rates  and  rules,  the  State 
recognizing  that  a  rating  organization 
properly  conducted  is  of  very  direct 
benefit  to  the  public  and  that  its  work 
i.i  true  conservation.  Let  me  now  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  wherein  our  work  is  true 
conservation  work. 

True  Conservation  Work 
I  shall  first  take  up  the  mercantile 
building.  Mercantile  buildings  through¬ 
out  New  York  State  are  rated  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Mercantile 
Schedule.  The  basis  rate  on  which  we 
start  to  build  up  a  mercantile  building 
rate  is  what  is  known  as  the  key  rate 
of  the  city.  This  key  rate  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  application  of  the  key 
rate  schedule.  As  you  know,  insurance 
companies  inspect  their  risks  either 
through  co-operative  effort  as  evidence 
bj  inspection  bureaus,  or  by  means  of 
individual  representatives  who  visit  a 
risk  and  report  to  their  companies  as 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  find  it 
and  pass  upon  the  desirability  of  the 
risk  and  an  underwriting  proposition. 
The  key  rate  of  a  city  is  based  on  the 
same  kind  of  inspection.  We  examine 
an  entire  community  as  a  company 
does  an  individual  risk. 

Every  element  that  enters  into  the 
desirability  of  a  city  or  town  as  a  place 
in  which  to  write  insurance  is  covered. 
A  schedule  called  the  key  rate  sched¬ 
ule  is  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
schedule  covers  the  water  supply,  street 
mains,  arrangement  of  hydrants,  fire 
department  and  its  equipment,  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  its  management,  the  width 
of  the  streets,  proportion  of  brick  to 
frame  buildings,  conflagration  hazard, 
building  ordinances  for  the  handling  of 
explosives  and  the  like.  Starting  with 
a  basis  rate  charges  are  made  for  de¬ 
partures  from  standard  under  all  of 
the  various  items  and  what  is  known  as 
the  key  rate  or  basis  rate  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  established.  It  is  possible  for 
a  community,  like  an  individual  prop¬ 
erty  owner,  to  reduce  its  base  rate  to  a 
minimum  by  improvements  to  its  water 
supply,  fire  department  and  by  proper 
enforcement  of  a  good  building  code. 
The  rate  resulting  from  the  application 
of  this  schedule  i3  the  rate  at  which  a 
naked  building  in  the  community  to 
which  the  schedule  has  been  applied 
could  be  written  if  not  exposed  and  not 
occupied.  To  this  basis  rate  charges 
are  made  for  deficiencies  in  construc¬ 
tion,  for  hazardous  occupancy,  for  de¬ 
fective  lighting  and  heating  arrange¬ 
ments  and  for  bad  housekeeping;  and 
credits  are  given  for  features  that  are 
better  than  the  average. 

Owner  Can  Determine  His  Own  Rate 
Within  reasonable  limits  the  owner 
of  a  mercantile  building  can  determine 
his  own  rate.  If  his  building  is  seri¬ 
ously  exposed  by  high  rated  and  haz¬ 
ardous  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
risks,  he  may  cut  off  the  exposure  by 
installing  wired  glass  windows  or  put¬ 
ting  on  standard  fire  shutters.  If  they 
are  interior  defects,  such  as  open  stairs, 
open  elevators,  light  shafts,  defective 
electric  wiring,  unsafe  heating  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  like,  for  which  a  charge  is 
made  under  the  schedule,  the  charge 
can  be  eliminated  by  removing  the 
cause,  and  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that 
any  property  owner  who  maintains  a 
mercantile  building  with  open  elevators 
and  stairways  which  are  always  the 
keys  to  serious  mercantile  fires  and 
which  endanger  not  only  his  property, 
but  that  of  his  neighbor,  should  be  pen¬ 
alized  for  it.  If  he  has  a  basement 
filled  with  hazardous  rubbish,  as  many, 
far  too  many  are,  that  may  be  the  seat 
of  a  conflagration  at  any  moment,  he 
should  be  penalized  for  it.  I  might 


mention  100  other  hazardous  conditions 
that  our  inspectors  are  finding  daily 
that  are  a  menace  not  only  to  property 
but  to  life  as  well  and  for  which  the 
property  owner  is  penalized  and  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  could  be  entirely 
eliminated  with  but  trifling  expense. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an 
incipient  fire,  or  a  fire  which  is  con¬ 
fined  wholly  to  the  insured’s  own  prem¬ 
ises  is  up  to  a  certain  point  a  personal 
matter.  It  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind,  however,  that  every  incipient  fire 
is  potentially  a  beginning  of  a  confla¬ 
gration  and  hence  is  not  a  personal  but 
very  obviously  a  community  matter. 

If  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments,  you  will  have  to  agree  that  any 
property  owner  that  knowingly  allows  a 
condition  to  exist  within  his  property 
that  menaces  the  property  adjoining  is 
an  enemy  to  the  community.  Likewise, 
any  community  that  allows  conditions 
to  exist  within  its  confines  that  may 
cause  a  disastrous  loss,  either  to  life  or 
property,  is  essentially  an  enemy  to  the 
State. 

Whole  Country  Pays  Losses 

You  must  bear  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  statements  that  Dun¬ 
kirk  losses  are  not  paid  from  Dunkirk 
premiums.  The  entire  United  States 
contributed  to  pay  for  the  losses  of  the 
San  Francisco  conflagration.  Dunkirk 
did  its  part.  Dunkirk  losses  are  paid 
by  insurers  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  Dunkirk  should  see  to  it 
that  every  provision  that  may  be  taken 
is  taken  to  minimize  the  chances  of  in¬ 
dividual  losses  within  its  borders. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  and  never 
will  be  able  to  say  definitely  how  much 
oi  a  charge  any  specific  defect  in  a  risk 
is  worth.  Some  charges  may  be  a  trifle 
high,  some  a  trifle  low.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  way  by  which  the  exact 
hazard  of  defective  construction  or  of 
certain  special  hazards  may  be  deter¬ 
mined.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
general  level  of  rates  as  produced  by 
the  various  schedules  returns  enough 
revenue  to  the  insurance  companies  to 
pay  losses  and  expenses  and  barring 
disastrous  conflagrations,  sometimes  a 
very  small  underwriting  profit. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  prompted 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak  to 
you  to-day  was  the  fact  that  a  rating 
organization  does  not  advertise  and  my 
experience  of  three  years  as  secretary 
of  the  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  State  bas  convinced  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  activities 
and  engineering  facilities  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  should  be  outlined  to  the  public. 
Briefly,  we  have  a  corps  of  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  inspectors  whose  services  are 
at  your  disposal  “gratis.”  We  are  glad 
to  recognize  requests  for  information 
on  all  points,  touching  the  construction 
of  a  building,  arrangement  of  fire  haz¬ 
ards  and  the  installation  of  fire  appa¬ 
ratus.  Among  these  inspectors  are 
many  graduates  of  technical  schools, 
who  have  had  the  advantage  not  only 
of  engineering  experience,  but  of  fire 
insurance  experience  as  well.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  you  when  I  say  that 
the  insurance  companies  prefer  a  low 
rated  risk  to  a  high  rated  risk  when  a 
low  rate  means  a  good  construction, 
good  fire  protection  and  good  house¬ 
keeping.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
lower  the  rate  the  larger  the  line  that 
any  company  will  write  on  the  risk. 

Daily  Reporting  System. 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1914,  the 
organization  of  which  I  am  in  charge, 


has  taken  on  the  services  of  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Co.  Briefly,  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Co.  reports  daily  to  its  subscribers  all 
projected  buildings  in  the  territory  of 
which  the  subscriber  secures  service. 
These  reports  state,  the  owner’s  name, 
location  and  type  of  building,  its  pro¬ 
posed  occupancy,  in  a  brief  way  the 
general  features  of  its  construction 
and  name  of  the  architect.  In  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  reported  the  plans 
and  specifications  also  are  available. 
These  reports  come  to  our  office  daily. 
It  is  the  duty  then  of  an  inspector  in 
whose  territory  the  risk  is  located  to 
call  upon  the  owner  and  architect  and 
offer  the  services  of  this  asociation  to 
the  end  that  the  building  when  rated 
may  be  free  from  structural  defects  as 
would  become  a  fixed  charge  on  the 
property  under  a  rating  schedule.  He 
can  also,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  advise 
the  assured  as  to  segregation  of  haz¬ 
ards,  safeguarding  of  heating  and  light¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  power  plants.  In 
other  words,  we  propose  that  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  new  building  in  New  York 
State  shall  have  at  least  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  determining  in  advance,  and  as 
closely  as  conditions  will  permit,  just 
what  rates  on  his  building  and  its 
contents  can  be  made.  If  he  fails  to 
afford  himself  of  such  opportunities, 
offered  him  without  cost,  to  build  a 
good  building  and  properly  safeguard 
the  hazards  therein,  it  will  be  his  fault 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  State. 

Computing  Loss  Ratios 
Unfortunately,  the  results  of  im¬ 
proved  building  conditions  and  the 
safeguarding  of  fire  hazards  are  posi¬ 
tive  only  in  the  rate  reductions  shown 
thereby.  The  results  as  shown  in  the 
loss  ratio  must  from  the  nature  of 
things  be  computed  over  a  long  period 
o'  years.  In  other  words  the  results 
o'  fire  protection  work  are  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  negative.  We  may  never  know 
whether  the  elimination  of  a  fire  haz¬ 
ard,  the  enclosing  of  an  elevator  or 
stairway  has  saved  a  piece  of  property 
from  destruction,  except  in  rare  cases. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) . .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  .  $1,439,399.53 

Liabilities  .  679,831.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J-  H.  LEIN  El  HAN,  United  States  Manager 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 

FLOATERS  INSURING  BAGGAGE  LIABILITY  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 


ELIMINATE  RAILROAD  CHARGE 


Made  Possible  by  Cummins  Act  Au¬ 
thorizing  Increased  Rate  for  More 
than  $100  Value 


The  Cummins  Congressional  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  adopted  last  week, 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  railroad  o 
limit  its  liability  to  less  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  an  article  in  any  bill  of 
lading  on  merchandise.  The  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  will  not 
permit  the  railroads  to  increase  their 
freight  rates  except  as  they  have  been 
heretofore  limiting  their  liability  for 
bills  of  lading  on  shipments  of  raw 
silk,  live  stock,  household  furniture  and 
other  specified  articles  mentioned  in 
the  tariff.  On  these  articles,  they  are 
permitted  to  charge  higher  rates.  The 
law  further  permits  the  railroads  to 
charge  ten  cents  for  each  additional 
1100  of  value  for  any  baggage  checked 
under  a  passenger  ticket. 

Gets  Insurance  Idea 

Jones  &  Whitlock,  special  agents  of 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  have  made  a  specialty  of  tourists 
and  commercial  travelers’  insurance 
for  a  number  of  years  and,  as  soon  as 
the  passage  of  the  Cummins  Amend¬ 
ment  was  made  public,  Jones  &  Whit¬ 
lock  saw  therein  an  opportunity  to 
give  additional  protection  to  the  public. 

A  tourist  taking  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  with  $1,000  value  of  baggage, 
spending  the  vacation  at  one  location, 
would  pay  ninety  cents  to  the  railroad 
on  the  outgoing  trip  and  ninety  cents 
on  the  return  trip  totaling  $1.80,  while 
it  .would  only  cost  him  $1.30  to  insure 
for  the  whole  trip  and  have  his  bag¬ 
gage  protected  not  only  while  In  the 
custody  of  the  railroad  but  at  all  times 
wherever  it  is,  including  the  fire  risk 
in  hotels,  etc. 

If  he  traveled  from  point  to  point  he 
would  pay  the  railroads  many  times 
the  cost  of  one  policy.  Jones  &  Whit¬ 
lock  offer  complete  coverage  on  tour¬ 
ists’  forms  for  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  on  commercial  travelers’  forms  for 
two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  railroads  check  baggage  up  to 
150  pounds  without  additional  charge! 
if  they  are  assured  that  in  the  event  of 
loss  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  more  than  $100. 

Sums  Up  Situation 

Jones  &  Whitlock  sum  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“It  is  not  a  misdemeanor  for  the  ship¬ 
per  to  place  his  own  valuation  at  $100 
on  his  baggage;  but  in  the  event  of  a 
loss,  it  would  be  a  misdemeanor  to  try 
to  collect  more  than  that  amount  un¬ 
less  the  traveler  had  paid  the  carrier 
an  additional  rate  for  transporting  and 
assuming  the  liability  for  excess  value. 

"While  this  is  not  supported  nv  any 
tourt  decision,  the  text  thereof'  ema¬ 
nates  from  semi-official  sources.’’ 

Since  offering  this  coverage  last 
Monday,  Jones  &  Whitlock  have  been 
approached  by  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  companies  who  have  offered 
to  join  in  having  the  practicabilitv  of 
issuing  this  form  of  protection  under 
the  Cummins  Amendment  tested  in  the 
courts.  Jones  &  Whitlock  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  doing  this. 


AMEND  BUREAU  CONSTITUTION 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Re-Insurance  Bureau  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Casualty  Exchange  room  on 
Tuesday  amended  the  constitution  of 
the  bureau  to  change  several  techni¬ 
calities  of  bookkeeping. 


W.  H.  Hotchkiss  Argues  Against  Their 
Being  Doubled  in  New  York  State 
— Would  Reduce  Facilities 


William  H.  Hotchkiss  has  returned 
from  Albany  where  he  made  an  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention’s  committee  against  the  over¬ 
ture  to  impose  a  double  liability  upon 
the  stockholders  and  joint  stock  asso¬ 
ciations  organized  for  indemnity; 
guarantee  or  casualty  purposes. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  said  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  amendments  in  in¬ 
surance,  and  should  be  killed.  His  ar¬ 
guments  in  brief  follow: 

The  words  used  will  certainly  result 
in  prolonged  litigation  in  case  it  should 
become  necessary  in  case  of  liquida¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  corporations  to  as¬ 
sess  the  stockholders.  If  double  a  lia¬ 
bility  is  needed  as  to  some  insurance 
corporations  it  is  equally  needed  as  to 
all  insurance  corporations. 

Insurance  corporations  differ  basicly, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  from  bank¬ 
ing  corporations. 

There  are  practical  reasons  which 
render  the  proposal  peculiarly  unwise. 

The  change,  if  made,  will  greatly  af¬ 
fect  both  the  desirable  comity  with 
sister  States  and  other  nations,  and, 
will  reduce  insurance  facilities. 


PLATE  GLASS  MEN  MEET 


Discontinue  Inspection  Bureau  and  Re¬ 
duce  Rate  on  Glass  Above  Second 
Floor — C.  H.  Holland  Presides 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Plate 
Glass  Exchange,  on  Monday,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  the  inspection 
bureau,  of  that  organization.  This  step 
was  taken  following  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  which  was  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  make  recommendation  as  to 
the  advisability  of  such  action.  Each 
company  will  make  its  own  survey  and 
file  cards  with  the  exchange,  showing 
the  premiums  and  a  copy  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  sizes.  When  a  complete  survey 
of  the  city  has  been  made  by  the  sep¬ 
arate  companies  the  inspection  bureau 
will  be  reorganized.  It  was  announced 
after  the  meeting  that  a  reduction  had 
been  made  on  glass,  on  and  above  the 
second  floor.  Charles  H.  Holland, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presided. 


CASUALTY-SURETY  GOLF  DAY 

The  members  of  the  Casualty  and 
Surety  Club  of  New  York  will  hold  a 
golf  tournament  on  Tuesday,  June  24, 
on  the  links  of  the  Englewood  Country 
Club,  at  Englewood,  N.  J.  This  date 
has  been  set  for  the  annual  outing  of 
the  club  and  the  leady  response  of  the 
members  in  entering  the  various 
events  has  assured  the  success  of  the 
affair.  A  special  “golf  dinner”  will 
follow  the  sport  of  the  afternoon.  En¬ 
tries  should  be  sent  to  F.  R.  Woodbury, 
secretary  of  the  club. 


VALUES  CALENDAR  ADVERTISING 

The  Globe  Indemnity  sent  out  calen¬ 
dars  on  June  1  with  attractive  adver¬ 
tising  copy  featuring  hold-up  insurance 
and  telling  the  experience  of  one  bro¬ 
ker  w'ho  selected  fifteen  of  his  clients, 
to  tw'elve  of  whom  he  sold  hold-up  poli¬ 
cies.  The  premium  on  this  class  of  in¬ 
surance  is  $15  per  $1,000  of  protection, 
with  large  commissions.  By  advertis¬ 
ing  it  in  this  way,  the  Globe  has  in¬ 
creased  its  business  in  this  branch  to 
a  considerable  degree. 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 

We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 

WRITE  TO 

Home  Office  Montpelier,  Vermont 


Protect  Your  Clients’  Baggage 

The  new  “Cummins  Act"  will  cause  an 
unlimited  demand  for  our  tourists'  floater 
and  commercial  travelers'  policies,  as  it  is 
cheaper  to  insure  with  us  than  pay  the 
excess  charge  demanded  by  all  railroads; 
also  avoids  all  trouble  in  declaring  excess 
values  and  protects  property  at  all  times. 

Any  broker  allowing  customers  to  travel 
without  the  protection  afforded  by  our 
policies  is  not  doing  justice  to  them. 

W rite  or  call  for  forms,  rates  and  particulars 

JONES  &  WHITLOCK,  Special  Agents 
INSURANCE  COMPANY of  NORTH  AMERICA 

1  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


mmea 


Home  Office  :  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


GORDAN  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 

Maurice  J.  Gordan,  Republican  City 
Committeeman  of  St.  Louis,  has  become 
associated  with  W.  A.  O’Conner  &  Co., 
general  agents  of  the  New  England 
Casualty,  at  St.  Louis. 


METROPOLITAN  SPECIAL  AGENT 

W.  B.  Renton,  formerly  special  agent 
in  the  metropolitan  district  for  Duer 
&  Gillespie,  has  ljeen  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Department 
of  the  Globe  Indemnity  as  of  June  10. 


HARTFORD  ACCIDENT  APPOINTS 

The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
has  appointed  Perry  O.  Bailey  special 


agent  for  Northern  New  Jersey  and 
southern  New  York  and  the  S.  C. 
Bishop  &  Co.,  agents  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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SHARP  TALK  ABOUT  TWISTERS 


MADE  BY  PRESIDENT  SHORTS 

Head  of  Health  and  Accident  Under¬ 
writers  Conference  Says  They 
Must  Stop 

The  Health  and  Accident  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Conference  has  sent  out  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  against  twisting  which 
the  conference  adopted  in  St.  Louis. 
President  R.  P.  Shorts,  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  has  issued  a  statement  about 
twisting.  He  declares  that  two  or 
three  companies  which  have  never  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Conference’s  invitation  to 
join  are  indulging  in  the  practice. 
Continuing  he  says: 

"In  thest  dark,  war-like  days,  we  can 
find  a  few  people,  but  not  many,  who 
consider  it  justifiable  for  a  submarine 
to  attack  a  defenseless  boat  at  sea 
without  giving  the  captain  or  passen¬ 
gers  on  board  any  warning  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  protect  themselves — but  even 
they  would  scarcely  attempt  to  justify 
similar  methods  in  present-day  busi¬ 
ness  war-fare.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
successful  ‘twisting’  campaign  cannot 
be  conducted  except  by  the  use  of  just 
such  methods,  for  if  the  company 
whose  business  is  being  raided  has 
knowledge  of  the  attack,  it  can  usually 
protect  its  interests  effectively  by 
warning  its  policyholders  against  being 
misled. 

Time  to  Stop  Twisting 

“Certainly  it  is  high  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  twisting,  and  now  that  the 
insurance  commissioners  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  appreciate  its  demoralizing 
effects  upon  policyholders,  agents  and 
companies  alike  and  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  eliminating  this  old-time 
piratical  practice  from  the  business, 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  Con¬ 
ference  companies  to  also  interest  the 
insurance  press  of  the  country  in  this 
movement  with  a  view  to  publicly  de¬ 
nouncing  all  offenders  who,  by  their 
intentional  acts,  indicate  a  willingness 
and  desire  to  build  up  their  own 
business  by  tearing  down  that  of 
competitors. 

"It  is  no  defense  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  the  industrial  accident  and 
health  companies,  now  members  of  the 
Conference,  formerly  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  twisting — for  most  of  them 
are  willing  to  admit  that  charge.  They 
coon  realized,  however,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  demoralizing  to  the  business 
generally,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  policyholder,  the  agent  or  the 
company,  and  this  realization  was  the 
moving  factor  which  prompted  them  to 
organize  the  Detroit  Conference.” 


COSTS  TOO  MUCH 


Commissioner  Shehan  of  Maryland 

Discusses  Examination  of  Compa¬ 
nies  By  Department 

In  discussing  company  examinations 
by  the  Department,  Commissioner  She¬ 
han,  of  Maryland,  says: 

"These  examinations  are  costing  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  money.  While  it  is  not 
paid  by  the  State,  but  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  examined,  this  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  burdensome  expenditures. 
I  do  not  see  how  these  expenses  can 
be  materially  diminished  under  the 
present  system  of  examinations.  The 
statute  law  of  Maryland  requires  each 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
tins  State  and  doing  business  herein  to 
be  examined  once  at  least  during  the 
commissioner’s  term  of  office;  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  additional  examinations 
which  are  required  in  certain  events  to 
be  made,  and  the  examinations  which 
are  by  courtesy  participated  in  with 
other  State  insurance  departments,  and 
of  which  there  have  been  considerable 
in  number  and  importance  during  my 
term,  requires  the  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  examining  force.  To  do  this 
work  the  law  provides  for  but  a  single 
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No  Delay 
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examiner,  but  authorizes  the  commis¬ 
sioner  to  employ  such  assistants  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  at  certain  speci¬ 
fied  sums  per  day.  Of  this  system  1 
do  not  approve,  and  this  disapproval 
is  based  upon  my  nearly  four  years’ 
experience  in  office. 

“Like  every  other  well-organized  de¬ 
partment,  there  should  be  permanently 
connected  with  and  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  insurance  department  a  force  of 
men  sufficient  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
or  average  examination,  and  sufficiently 
skilled  in  every  department  of  the  work 
to  render  it  necessary  to  call  in  addi¬ 
tional  help  only  during  those  examina¬ 
tions  where  the  volume  of  work  re¬ 
quires  larger  numbers  of  accountants 
than  it  is  found  expedient  to  carry  reg¬ 
ularly.  These  men  would  soon  become 
so'  proficient  that  they  could  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  work  in  a  given  time 
than  new  or  inexperienced  men,  and 
the  additional  men  at  times  called  in 
would  not  necessarily  be  expensive.  Mr. 
Joyce,  the  examiner,  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  in  employing 
necessary  assistance  I  have  sought  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  best  and  most 
skillful  men  to  be  had,  and  as  far  as 
possible  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  working  for  the  department,  because 
experience  and  capacity  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  end  than  ignorance  and 
incapacity  at  a  much  less  per  diem. 
Such  a  system  is  nevertheless  in  its 
best  aspect  too  expensive  to  the  com¬ 
panies  examined.  The  experience  in 
ether  States  have  so  found  it,  and 
Maryland  should  seek  to  have  these  ex¬ 
aminations  made  with  as  little  cost  as 
is  consistent  with  thoroughness  and 
efficiency.” 


CHANGE  AT  ROCHESTER 

The  Travelers  announces  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  branch  office,  in  Rochester, 
New  York  to  include  the  compensation 
and  liability  department,  the  office  hav¬ 
ing  supervision  over  Rochester  and 
vicinity.  Milton  P.  Link,  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  company  for  several 
years,  recently  in  its  Metropolitan  of¬ 
fice,  New  York  City,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  compensation  and 
liability  department  and  for  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Indemnity  Co.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  number  of  able  special 
agents  experienced  in  present  insur¬ 
ance  practices  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  appointment  of  Roscoe  R.  Clark, 
formerly  assistant  manager,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  as  manager  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  and  liability  department,  Cleve¬ 
land  branch  office,  succeeding  H’.  L. 
Paddock,  who  is  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  field  assistant,  agency  depart¬ 
ment,  home  office,  is  also  announced. 


TRAVELERS  NEW  WAR  RIDER 


COVERS  RISKS  IN  WAR  ZONE 


Applications  Now  Contain  Agreement 
Not  to  Visit  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa 


The  Travelers  has  sent  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  war  rider: 

War  Rider  to  be  attached  to  and 

form  a  part  of  Policy  No. - 

issued  to - .  the  In¬ 

sured,  by  The  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

During  the  continuance  of  war  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  or  any  of 
them,  and  for  three  months  after 
the  declaration  of  peace  by  the 
governments  at  war,  this  policy 
and  any  beneficiary  insurance  in¬ 
corporated  therein,  or  beneficiary 
supplement  issued  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  not  cover  accident 
or  injury,  whether  fatal  or  non- 
fatal,  sustained  by  the  insured 
and-or,  insured  beneficiary  any¬ 
where  on  land  or  sea  within  the 
War  Zone  herein  described,  to-wit: 
East  of  Meridian  20  West  of 
Greenwich,  and  West  of  Meridian 
170  West  of  Greenwich,  which 
shall  result  wholly  or  partly,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  from  war  or 
riot,  or  from  any  weapon,  imple¬ 
ment,  projectile,  explosive  or  con¬ 
trivance  of  any  kind  used  in  war¬ 
fare,  or  which  shall  result  from  or 
be  caused  by  damage  to,  wreckage 
or  loss  of  any  vessel  by  whatever 
cause. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
vary,  alter  or  extend  any  provision 
or  condition  in  the  policy  other 
than  as  herein  stated  nor  shall  the 
limitations  herein  contained  apply 
to  or  affect  coverage  of  the  policy 
as  to  accidents  and  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  outside  of  the  aforesaid 
War  Zone. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

In  explaining  it  the  Company  says: 
The  Travelers  has  sent  out  a  war 
rider. 

To  Field  Representatives: 

RE— WAR  RIDER-9473 


of  Greenwich,  so  for  example,  the  rider 
is  not  effective  going  west  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  until  after  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  passed  and  going  east  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  until  a  line  is 
reached  which  is  about  600  miles  from 
the  British  Isles,  but  is  effective  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia,  and 
on  all  islands  and  in  the  waters  within 
this  war  zone,  as  in  this  part  of  the 
world  war  conditions  do  or  may  prevail. 

New  Risks 

In  taking  applications  for  new  in¬ 
surance  from  now  on,  war  rider  must 
be  secured  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  possibility  that  the  applicant  will 
visit  the  ‘‘War  Zone”  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  wars.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  question  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  in  regard  to  special  journey  or 
hazardous  unldertaking,  must  be  an¬ 
swered  as  follows:  “I  agree  not  to 
visit  Europe,  Asia  or  (Africa  during  the 
present  wars.” 

Renewals 

War  riders  must  be  secured  at  once 
from  all  accident  policyholders  whose 
business  will  take  them  during  the 
present  wars  to  any  part  of  the  War 
Zone  above  described.  Signature  of 
beneficiary  must  be  obtained  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  beneficiary  supple¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  policy  or  bene¬ 
ficiary  insurance  incorporated  therein. 

Continuing  until  otherwise  advised, 
agents  and  brokers  are  further  in¬ 
structed  to  inform  the  Company  by 
wire  if  necessary,  of  any  policyholder 
who  is  leaving  or  about  to  leave,  this 
country  or  Canada  for  any  part  of  the 
world,  within  the  “War  Zone”  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  rider,  and  if  signed 
rider  is  not  secured  prior  to  the  in¬ 
sured’s  leaving,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cancel  the  insurance. 

Agents  and  brokers  are  also  instruct¬ 
ed  to  inform  the  Company  at  once  of 
any  policyholder  who  is  now  abroad 
or  on  the  high  seas,  with  address 
where  he  can  be  reached  by  mail. 

It  is  most  important  that  each  and 
every  representative  of  the  Company 
give  his  best  attention  and  effort  in  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  above  instructions. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 


TO  RE-INSURE  U.  S.  BUSINESS 


Fred  H.  Nourse,  one  of  the  best-known 
general  agents  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casu¬ 
alty  Company,  began  life  as  a  railroad 
brakeman.  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  in  1858,  educated  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  public  schools  and  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  in  1876  became  a  rail¬ 
road  man.  He  rose  from  brakeman  to 
conductor,  and  was  afterward  appoint¬ 
ed  a  station  agent  and  given  supervi¬ 
sion  over  several  stations.  In  1894  he 
abandoned  railroads,  and  went  with 
George  N.  Kent,  forming  the  firm  of 
Nourse  &  Kent,  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.  In 
1902  the  firm  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Nourse 
retaining  the  local  agency  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Casualty. 


Foreign  Residence  or  Travel  and  the 
War  Hazard 

As  it  is  impossible  to  cover  by  acci¬ 
dent  policies  the  additional  hazards 
created  by  present  conditions  of  war, 
the  Company  finds  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  results  of  such  hazards.  It 
will  continue  to  cover  the  usual  haz¬ 
ards  pertaining  to  life  as  nearly  as 
possible  while  excluding  these  war  haz¬ 
ards.  It  has,  therefore,  prepared  a 
rider,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  which 
excludes  certain  accidents  dependent 
upon  war  conditions.  A  war  zone  has 
been  created  which  is  described  as 
East  of  Meridian  20  West  of  Green¬ 
wich,  and  West  of  Meridian  170  West 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 


Massachusetts  Bondingandnsurance  Company 

BOSTON  T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000  Write  For  Territory 


The  London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity 
Company  Will  Supersede  London 
&  Lancashire  G.  &  A. 


With  the  consumation  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  London  &  Lancashire  In¬ 
demnity  Company,  that  company  will 
write  all  the  new  business  placed  by 
the  agents  of  the  London  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  Guarantee  &  Accident,  re-insuring 
the  American  business  of  that  company 
in  time. 

Archibald  G.  Mcllwaine,  president, 
Charles  E.  Dox  and  Sam  B.  Stoy,  vice- 
presidents,  and  George  C.  Howie  are 
the  officers  of  the  new  company. 

The  London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity 
was  organized  in  New  York  State  last 
year.  It  has  a  capital  of  $750,000  and 
surplus  of  like  amount,  which  have 
ben  paid  in,  and  the  company  will  start 
to  write  business  immediately. 


FINE  SURETY  RECORD 

James  H.  Hughes,  D.  P.  Spotts  and  C. 
E.  Bates,  heads  of  the  surety  and  fidel¬ 
ity  divisions  of  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America,  have  increased  the  pre¬ 
miums  in  their  department  almost  100 
per  cent,  during  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  over  the  same  period  in 
1914.  The  loss  ratio  for  the  surety  busi¬ 
ness  of  2.6  per  cent,  and  the  fidelity 
business  of  6.7  per  cent,  for  last  year 
is  nearly  a  record-breaker. 


June  11,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Renewal  certificates  are 
Accident  valuable  papers  and 
Insurance  should  be  treated  accord- 
Renewals  ingly.  Renewal  certifi¬ 
cates  should  not  be  deliv¬ 
ered  unless  the  agent  knows  the  as- 
eured  is  in  good  health. 

We  wish  we  could  persuade  every 
one  of  our  agents  that  these  two  state¬ 
ments  enunciate  requirements  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  deserve  active  and 
unfailing  observance. 

The  requests  that  reach  us  either  to 
accept  lost  receipts  for  or  to  issue 
duplicates  of  renewals  that  have  oeen 
lost  by  the  agent  or  by  the  assured,  are 
altogether  too  numerous.  For  some 
reason  these  requests  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  recently,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  that  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
volved  but  the  replacement  of  the  lost 
certificate,  and  that  compliance  with 
such  request  should  be  a  mere  matter 
of  form.  The  fact  is  apparently  over¬ 
looked  that  so  long  as  a  renewal  cer¬ 
tificate  is  countersigned  and  outstand¬ 
ing  there  is  at  least  a  contingent  lia¬ 
bility  under  the  original  policy;  that 
indeed-  such  certificate  is  exactly  what 
it  purports  to  be — the  renewal  of  ihe 
policy  itself.  This  being  so,  the  re¬ 
newal  certificate  should  be  carefully 
preserved  while  in  the  agent’s  posses¬ 
sion;  and  its  significance  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  assured  when  it  is 
delivered  to  him,  so  that  he  will  either 
return  it  promptly,  if  not  wanted,  or 
keep  it  with  his  other  papers  of  value, 
if  he  decides  to  retain  it. 

To  deliver  a  renewal  to  an  assured 
who  is  known  not  to  be  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  health  is  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
duty  that  every  agent  owes  his  com¬ 
pany.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  affirma¬ 
tive  and  equally  essential  duty  of  an 
agent  to  ascertain  definitely  that  the 
assured  is  in  all  respects  in  good  phys¬ 
ical  condition  before  renewing  the  risk. 
It  is  on  that  basis  alone  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  willing  to  renew,  and  the  re¬ 
newal  certificate  so  indicates  on  its 
face. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  find 
many  instances  where  this  duty  is  not 
observed.  It  develops  usually  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  claim,  that  the  assured 
was  not  in  good  health  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  renewal,  and  under  these 
conditions  the  agent  is  (invariably 
blamed  by  both  sides  for  the  ensuing 
trouble — by  the  assured  for  giving  him 
the  renewal,  and  thereby  misleading 
him,  and  by  the  company  for  not  with¬ 
holding  it. 

■Some  time  ago  we  were  confronted 
with  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been 
an  invalid  and  confined  to  his  house 
for  several  years,  yet  one  of  our  agents 
had  mailed  him  a  renewal  each  year, 
presumably  in  total  ignorance  of  his 
condition.  This  was,  of  course*,  an 
unusual  incident,  but  it  serves  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  extreme  laxity  with  which 
some  agents  regard  their  responsibility 
in  this  matter  of  delivering  renewals, 
and  also  serves  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
s’ty  for  exercising  care  in  that  respect. 
—Fidelity  &  Casualty  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Farming  and  insur- 
Have  You  ance  are  allies, 
an  Both  depend  upon 

Insurance  Farm?  three  things  for 
their  crops — sow¬ 
ing.  cultivation  and  market. 

The  farmers  sow,  cultivate  and  take 
their  product  to  the  market.  The  in¬ 
surance  man  must  adopt  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure.  His  territory  is  his  farm.  His 
seed  w§  furnish  through  our  advertis¬ 
ing,  applications  and  policy  forms. 
These  must  all  be  planted  in  fertile 
ground,  i.  e.,  sub-agents,  brokers  and 
the  public.  Next  comes  cultivation.  If 
he  expects  a  good  crop,  he  must  till 
them  from  morn  to  night  unceasingly. 
What  good  farmer  plants  his  seed  and 
leaves  it? 

Insurance  farming  beats  the  regular 


thing  the  proverbial  mile.  Finally 
comes  the  market,  which  is  the  com¬ 
pany.  Everything  raised  is  not  taken 
but  a  good  farmer  quickly  learns  how 
to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  his  fields. 
An  insurance  man  can’t  do  better  than 
follow  the  example  of  his  country  bro¬ 
ther.  The  hinge  of  the  venture  is  cul¬ 
tivation  of  sub-agents,  brokers  and  the 
public.  Try  real  farming;  don’t  scratch 
the  surface  and  then  stop. — Maryland 
Casualty  Budget. 

*  *  * 

The  gain  in  net  premi- 

Possibilities  urns  during  1914  for  all 
of  Fidelity  companies  in  the  United 
Business  States  was  approximate¬ 
ly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  on  fidelity  bonds  alone.  The 
total  net  premiums  for  the  year  were 
over  eight  million  dollars,  and  the  gain 
over  the  preceding  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent. 

These  figures  assume  more  signifi¬ 
cance  when  we  consider  that  fidelity 
business  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country  in  1876,  developing  very  slowly 
until  the  1890’s.  As  late  as  1884  fidel¬ 
ity  premiums  in  this  country  aggregated 
less  than  $250,000,  and  the  principal 
growth  has  come  within  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  It  is  also  significant  that 
none  of  the  so-called  casualty  lines, 
with  the  exception  of  surety  liability,, 
workmen’s  compensation,  and  accident 
insurance  equal  in  net  premiums  the 
fidelity  bonding  business. 

While  recent  development  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  rapid  the  field  for  new 
business  is  still  broad.  Thousands  of 
employers  throughout  the  land  have  yet 
to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  fidelity 
bonds,  from  the  small  storekeeper  or 
business  man  to  the  large  corporation, 
and  as  time  goes  on  it  becomes  easier 
to  convince  employers  that  they  should 
bond  their  employes. 

To  answer  the  question  “How  to  go 
about  it?”  The  first  step  is  to  read 
through  a  fidelity  bond  and  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  coverage.  Then  make 
up  your  list  of  prospects,  using  your 
rate  manual  for  suggestions  as  to  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  business  where  bonds 
are  commonly  in  use.  Prepare  pros¬ 
pects  for  your  visits  by  sending  out  a 
circular  letter  on  the  subject,  and  then 
make  your  round  of  visits.  The  new 
advertising  folder,  form  S-1101,  em¬ 
braces  a  general  argument  in  favor  of 
fidelity  bonds  and  may  well  be  used 
to  accompany  your  circular  letter  or 
to  hand  to  prospects  when  you  call 
upon  them. 

Never  back  down  in  the  face  of  an 
employer’s  assertion  that  he  trusts  his 
employes.  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
he  needs  fidelity  bonds  for  the  greater 
the  trust,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
loss. — The  Co-Ordinator. 


NEW  BURGLARY  DECISION 


Fire  Department  Breaking  Into  Prem¬ 
ises  Not  Sufficient  Evidence  to 
Recover  Loss 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  action  brought  by 
Harry  Dangler  against  the  National 
Surety  Company  under  a  mercantile 
burglary  policy  for  a  loss  which  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  occurred  through  bur¬ 
glary.  According  to  the  testimony  on 
the  night  of  the  loss  a  fire  occurred  in 
the  building  where  Dangler  had  his 
place  of  business,  and  the  firemen  were 
forced  to  break  into  his  place  to  fight 
the  flames. 

In  the  opinion  the  court  says  that  it 
is  shown  beyond  contradiction  that  the 
visible  marks  of  violence  on  the  door 
and  windows  were  produced  by  the  fire¬ 
men,  who  broke  in  to  carry  hose 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  Ill  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insuranoe  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 
Chartered  1874 

PLATE  GLASS  v  «  *  -V~N  ^ 

£~Dsa~itThcc,DENT  POLICIES 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORM 8 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  vice-Pres.  8.  Wm.  burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  g.  Brooks,  Ase't  8eo. 
Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

C  H  I  C  AGO 

F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W,  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec,  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  Stales  Managai 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ACENTS  WANTED 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 
ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 

"Preferred  Service " 


through  the  premises,  on  the  night  of 
the  alleged  burglary. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Cohalan  and  a  jury,  which  rendered  a 
verdice  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Judg¬ 
ment  was  thereupon  entered  in  the 
sum  of  $3,106.78.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  through  its  attorney,  Joseph 
Prager,  appealed  the  case. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 

Northwestern  during  1914.  ,  .  f 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  m  force. 

Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  !0.53%. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

*  Targe  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


tnrSSS  peipettLafly°^  where*  frosts  are'few  and  a' freeze  almost  unknown  You  can  secure  a 

uoocl  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ,  where  a  competitor  does  not  link 
behind  everv  b  xsh  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  yon  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 

amount^ of ^  ibiHtv  Vou  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
amount  ot  acuity  you  can  out  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 

Si"!  vaaluye°Ur  Th  W.  T.  cLi  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 

Lloyd,  M.  £>.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shrevepoit,  La. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  ISew  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Capital .  1.000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  ...  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914. . .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance-Employers,  Publ.c,  1  earns 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Coliision),  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


IJntfcpnttal  (fasualtij  (fo. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

LINES  WRITTEN 

Commercial  Accident  and  Health,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass;  Automobile 
— Liability — Property  Damage — Collision;  Employers  Liability  -Public 
— Teams — Elevator;  Workmen’s  Compensation — General  Liability 
— Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

Assets  Over  a  Million 

Satisfactory  Service  to  Policyholders  and  Agents 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  “Relc”  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  “RELC”  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  Americ- 

95  William  St,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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ASSURED  MUST  KNOW 
WHAT  IS  IN  POLICY 


Supreme  Court,  Deciding  Lumber  Un¬ 
derwriters'  Case,  Says:  “Document 
Embodies  the  Contract” 


OPINION  BY  JUSTICE  HOLMES 


Policy  Contained  Warranty  by  As¬ 
sured  for  Clear  Space  of  100 
Feet  in  Yard 


In  the  case  of  the  Lumber  Underwrit¬ 
ers  of  New  York  vs.  O.  C.  Rife,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Holmes  delivering  the  opinion, 
has  rendered  the  following  decision: 

Broken  Warranty 

“This  is  a  suit  upon  a  policy  insuring 
lumber  for  one  year  from  May  22,  1909. 
The  policy  contained  a  warranty  by  the 
assured  that  a  continuous  clear  space 
of  one  hundred  feet  should  be  main¬ 
tained  between  the  lumber  and  the  mill 
of  the  assured  and  also  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  any  waivers  to  be  written  upon 
or  attached  to  the  instrument.  The 
lumber  was  burned  during  the  year,  but 
it  appeared  by  the  undisputed  evidence 
that  the  warranty  had  been  broken  and 
the  judge  directed  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants. 

“It  appeared,  however,  that  the  policy 
was  endorsed  ‘No.  27868  Renewing  No. 
27566,’  and  the  plaintiffs  offered  to 
prove  that  pending  the  earlier  policy 
the  defendants  had  the  report  of  an  in¬ 
spection  that  informed  them  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions,  showing  permanent 
structures  between  where  some  of  the 
lumber  was  piled  and  the  mill,  that 
made  the  clear  space  in  this  direction 
less  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  that 
with  that  knowledge  they  issued  the 
present  policy  and  accepted  the  premi¬ 
um.  This  evidence  was  excluded  sub¬ 
ject  to  exception.  But  it  was  held  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  the 
jury  should  have  been  allowed  to  find 
whether  the  defendants  had  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  that  they  would  continue  and  so 
had  waived  the  warranty.  For  this 
reason  the  judgment  was  reversed.  204 
Fed.  Rep.  32.  122  C.  C.  A.  346. 

“When  a  policy  of  insurance  is  is¬ 
sued,  the  import  of  the  transaction,  as 
every  one  understands,  is  that  the  doc¬ 
ument  embodies  the  contract.  It  is  the 
dominant,  as  it  purports  to  be  the  only 
and  entire  expression  of  the  parties’ 
intent. 

“In  the  present  case  this  fact  was  put 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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ELBRlDGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  £<). 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS  BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


Dec. 

31. 

1910 

...  $404,792.15 

Dec. 

31. 

1910 

..  $29,497.31 

Dec. 

31, 

1911 

...  511,382.11 

Dec. 

31, 

1911 

..  206,333.21 

Dec. 

31, 

1912 

628,702.95 

Dec. 

31, 

1912 

..  349,879.06 

Dec. 

31, 

1913 

...  969,385.74 

Dec. 

31, 

1913 

..  520,402.34 

Dec. 

31, 

1914 

...  1,293,503.82 

Dec. 

31, 

1914 

..  990,350.16 

Writing  Commercial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health — Plate  Glass — 
Employers',  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


GENERAL  DU  PONT  BUYS 
THE  EQUITABLE 

To  Co-operate  with  Officers  of  Society 
in  Plan  for  Complete 
Mutualization 


J.  P.  MORGAN  SELLS  SHARES 


Statements  by  Insurance  Department 
and  Judge  W.  A.  Day,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Equitable 


General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  princi¬ 
pal  owner  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  at 
120  Broadway,  and  a  distinguished  fi¬ 
nancier,  has  purchased  from  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  the  502  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  which 
Mr.  Morgan’s  father  purchased  from 
Thomas  Fortune  Ryan.  It  is  announced 
that  General  du  Pont’s  sole  object  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Society.  In  a  statement  to 
daily  newspapers,  General  du  Pont  says 
that  it  is  his  idea  to  co-operate  with 
the  officers  of  the  Society  in  a  plan  for 
its  complete  mutualization,  the  policy¬ 
holders  already  nominating  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Statement  by  President  Day 

William  A.  Day,  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  made 
the  following  announcement: 

“The  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  purchased  by  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan  several  years  ago,  has 
been  sold  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  estate  to  General  Coleman  du 
Pont,  the  principal  owner  of  the  new 
Equitable  Building.  The  trust  under 
which  the  stock  has  been  voted  remains 
undisturbed,  under  the  control  of  the 
same  trustees,  the  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  and 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Esq. 

“It  is  fitting  in  making  this  announce¬ 
ment  to  state  that  the  directors  and 
officers  of  the  Equitable  Society  appre¬ 
ciate  highly  the  public  spirited  attitude 
of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  and  of  his  son 
during  the  period  that  the  technical 
ownership  of  the  stock  has  rested  in 
their  hands.  During  this  entire  period 
the  directors  and  officers  of  the  Society 
have  enjoyed  the  fullest  freedom  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  without 
so  much  as  a  suggestion  from  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  stock  or  trustees  with  respect 
to  the  management  or  conduct  of  the 
Society.  The  three  trustees,  whose  sole 
duty  has  been  to  elect  the  directors, 
have  selected  men  of  Integrity  and 
known  standing  for  these  high  positions 
with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  trust  imposed  upon  them.  The  di¬ 
rectors  so  selected  have  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  free  from  any 
influence  or  control  of  the  beneficial 
owners  of  the  stock. 

“It  is  eminently -appropriate  that  in 
the  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
stock  the  interest  in  the  majority  of 
the  Society’s  capital  has  now  been  ac- 
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quired  by  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Equit¬ 
able,  who  states  that  his  sole  object  Is 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Society,  whose  home  is 
in  the  building  of  which  he  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owner — a  building  which  bears  the 
Equitable  name,  and  which  has  been 
erected  in  large  part  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Equitable  ,and  to  facilitate  tbe  effi¬ 
cient  transaction  of  its  business.” 

Position  of  Insurance  Department 

At  the  office  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  165 
Broadway,  the  following  statement  was 
given  out  by  Supt.  Frank  Hasbrouck: 

‘‘The  sale  of  the  stock  control  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  by 
the  Morgan  estate  to  General  du  Pont 
is  a  private  transaction  over  which  the 
Department  has  no  control. 

“The  Department,  however,  has  full 
authority  which  would  enable  it  to  pro¬ 
tect  fully  the  rights  of  the  policyholders. 
A  majority  of  the  present  Board  of 
Directors  represent  the  policyholders, 
and  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  are  such  that  no  radical 
change  could  be  made  in  the  control  or 
management  of  the  Society  without  our 
knowledge. 

“Assurance  has  been  given  to  the  De¬ 
partment  that  the  voting  trust  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  some  years  will 
continue  undisturbed.  We  are  also  as¬ 
sured  that  General  du  Pont  is  entirely 
willing  to  bring  about  a  complete 
mutualization  of  the  Company,  and  the 
Committee  of  Mutualization  of  the 
Equitable  will  take  up  the  matter  with 
General  du  Pont  at  an  early  date. 

“We  are  informed  that  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  from  the 
Morgan  estate,  General  du  Pont  agreed 
to  resell  the  stock  to  the  Equitable 
Society  at  any  time  within  three  years 
at  cost  plus  interest. 

“The  Insurance  Department  has  just 
completed  its  regular  triennial  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Society’s  affairs  and  the 
report  will  be  filed  shortly.  The  Society 
is  in  sound  condition  financially  and  its 
methods  of  management,  expenses  and 
earnings  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years.” 

Gen.  du  Pont’s  Career 

General  du  Pont  was  born  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  the  class  of  1883.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  well-known  du  Pont 
family  of  Delaware,  which  started  the 
manufacture  of  powder  in  this  country 
in  1800.  Unlike  the  other  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  General  du  Pont 
did  not  go  into  the  powder  business 
directly  after  graduating.  His  early 
business  experience  was  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  coal  mines  owned  by  his  father 
in  Kentucky,  and  later  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  traction  companies  and  in  the 
management  of  the  Lorain  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  he  sold  his  prop¬ 
erty  interests  in  the  traction  and  steel 
companies,  and  made  a  large  investment 
in  the  du  Pont  Powder  Company,  be¬ 
coming  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
organization.  By  new  methods  of 
manufacturing  and  marketing,  consist¬ 


ing  principally  in  the  development  of 
powder  and  dynamite  for  mining,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  purposes,  he 
greatly  increased  the  earning  power  of 
the  du  Pont  Company.  He  recently  sold 
his  entire  interest  in  the  du  Pont  Pow¬ 
der  Company  to  his  cousins  and  some  of 
the  junior  officers  of  the  Company,  re¬ 
tiring  at  the  same  time  from  the  presi¬ 
dency.  He  had  thus  completed  his  great 
business  successes  in  comparatively 
early  manhood. 

About  three  years  ago  General  du  Pont 
bought  the  site  of  the  old  Equitable 
Building,  and  formed  a  corporation 
known  as  the  Equitable  Office  Building 
Corporation,  which  has  erected  upon 
this  site  the  largest  and  most  complete 
office  building  in  the  world.  With  Gen¬ 
eral  du  Pont’s  retirement  from  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Powder  Company,  this 
office  building  constitutes  his  only 
active  business  interest. 

General  du  Pont  has  been  for  a  long 
time  actively  interested  in  public  and 
philanthropic  matters,  evidenced  by  his 
notable  gift  of  $2,009,900  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  build  a  highway  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other;  his  gifts 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  aggregating  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  to  other  movements. 

Equitable's  History 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
was  organized  in  1859,  and  will  have 
been  in  business  for  fifty-six  years  on 
the  26th  of  next  July. 

The  great  fire  of  January  9,  1912, 
drove  it  from  its  offices  in  the  old  Equit¬ 
able  Building,  and  on  the  same  day  it 
opened  temporary  offices  in  the  City 
Investigating  Building,  at  165  Broadway. 

On  April  26th  of  the  present  year,  it 
reopened  its  offices  at  the  old  stand  in 
the  new  Equitable  Building;  and  in 
celebration  of  its  home  coming,  the 
agents  of  the  company  sent  in  so  large 
a  volume  of  new  insurance  that  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  were  broken. 

The  Equitable  has  had  five  presidents. 
The  fifth,  William  A.  Day,  after  serving 
as  Vice-President  for  several  years,  was 
elected  the  chief  executive  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1911. 

The  progress  of  the  Equitable  during 
this  period  of  ten  years  is  illustrated  by 
the  figures  in  the  company’s  reports  to 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State. 
The  increase  in  assets  has  been  nearly 
$123,000,000;  the  rate  of  interest  on  in¬ 
vestments  has  been  increased  from 
4.03  per  cent,  to  4.56  per  cent.  The 
total  sum  paid  to  policyholders  in  1905 
was  $39,101,000.  In  1914  it  was  $56,- 
700,000.  The  mortality  rate  for  the 
year  1914  was  7%  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  average  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

During  President  Day’s  management 
the  Equitable  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
organized;  its  business  systematized; 
its  agency  force  strengthened  and  in¬ 
creased,  and  its  expenses  reduced. 

It  is  stated  by  the  executive  that  the 
Society  has  never  been  in  a  stronger  or 
better  condition  than  at  the  present 
time.  Its  business  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  company  reports  that 


WANT  ED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


the  new  insurance  written  during  the 
current  year  to  date  is  $5,000,000  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  written  during  the  same 
period  in  1914. 

Equitable  Trustees 

The  Equitable  has  1,000  shares.  In 
June  5,  1905,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  bought 
502  of  them  for  $2,510,000.  These  were 
the  shares  which  were  owned  by  James 
Hazen  Hyde.  Mr.  Ryan  placed  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 
and  George  Westinghouse.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1909,  the  stock  was  bought  from 
Mr.  Ryan  by  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  the  price  that  Mr.  Ryan  had 
paid  for  it  plus  interest. 

The  trusteeship  expired  on  June  15, 
1910,  and  soon  thereafter  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Morgan.  Joseph  H.  Choate  and 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  succeeded  Grover 
Cleveland  and  George  Westinghouse  as 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


trustees.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  mutualize  the  Equitable — 
one  movement — which  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  being 
started  in  1911. 


LEAD  AT  HONGKONG 

According  to  George  E.  Anderson, 
consul-general  for  the  United  States 
at  Hongkong,  China,  life  insurance  in 
Hongkong  is  written  almost  entirely 
by  American  companies,  either  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  One  Chinese 
company,  however,  does  a  considerable 
business,  while  several  other  native 
and  Japanese  companies  write  a  small 
business.  The  usual  life  insurance 
commission  is  35  per  cent,  the  first 
year,  with  a  10  per  cent,  renewal  for  a 
stated  term  and  1  per  .cent,  annually 
for  collection  fee. 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 

Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  . a .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 

Efficient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


June  18,  1916. 
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45  YEARS  WITH  METROPOLITAN 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN  ANNIVERSARY 


Twelve  Hundred  Messages  of  Congratu¬ 
lation  Received  by  President  of 
Metropolitan  Life 


John  R.  Hegeman,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  has  completed  forty- 
five  years  of  service  as  an  officer  of  that 
company.  On  the  day  of  his  annivers¬ 
ary  he  received  1,200  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  of  congratulation  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  office  of  the  vener¬ 
able  president  was  filled  with  flowers. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  receipt  of  a  message  of  congratu¬ 
lation  from  400  men  and  women  who 
have  been  with  the  company  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Two  visitors  wrho  called  to  pay  their 
respects  were  I.  J.  Cahen,  manager  of 
the  ordinary  department,  who  joined 
the  Metropolitan  four  months  before 
Mr.  Hegeman  did;  and  J.  J.  Thompson, 
assistant  secretary,  who  has  also  been 
with  the  company  forty-five  years. 

The  chronological  record  ox  tne  presi¬ 
dent’s  connection  with  the  company  is 
as  follows:  June  11,  1870,  elected  sec¬ 
retary.  June  13,  two  days  later,  elected 
director  and  vice-president  pro  tern. 
October  25,  1870,  elected  vice-president. 
October  7,  1891,  elected  president.  His 
election  as  vice-president  was  a  sort 
of  wedding  gift  from  the  company,  Mr. 
Hegeman  having  been  married  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  October  26,  1870.  Thus  his 
forty-five  years  cover  twenty-one  as 
vice-president  and  twenty-four,  lacking 
four  months,  as  president. 

One  of  the  duties  which  the  new  sec-, 
retary  had  in  1870  was  to  prepare  the 
annual  report  of  the  company  to  be  filed 
with  the  Insurance  Department.  His 
first  report,  showing  business  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1870,  gave  the  total  assets  of 
the  company  as  $833,914.19;  in  1914, 
the  assets  were  $496,862,770.  In  other 
words,  more  than  595  times  as  great. 
The  company’s  cash  income  in  1870 
was  $327,740.24;  in  1914,  it  was  $127,- 
997,891,  or  more  than  390  times  as 
great.  The  number  of  policies  in  force 
at  the  end  of  1870  was  9,331;  at  the  end 
of  1914  it  was  14,843,108,  or  more  than 
1,590  times  as  great.  The  claims  paid 
in  1870  amounted  to  $63,293;  in  1914, 
they  were  $33,751,797,  or  more  than  532 
times  as  much.  The  number  of  policies 
issued  during  1870  was  9,113,  or  a  little 
more  than  30  per  day,  counting  300 
working  days  in  the  year;  in  1914,  8,0 
were  issued  every  wmrking  day,  or  268 
times  as  many.  Of  course,  at  that 
time,  industrial  business  had  not  begun 
in  this  country,  and  the  policies  then 
issued  were  all  ordinary.  But  compar¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  then  and  now:  against 
9,113  issued  in  1870,  the  company  is¬ 
sued  and  revived  246,728  ordinary  poli¬ 
cies  in  1914.  In  1914,  the  payment  of 
claims  involved  the  return  to  policy¬ 
holders  and  their  beneficiaries  of 
$232.07  a  minute.  If  payments  had 
been  made  in  1870  at  this  rate,  the  en¬ 
tire  claims  for  that  year  would  have 
been  paid  in  four  and  one-half  hours — 
just  about  a  short  Saturday’s  work.  In 
1870,  it  was  a  stock  company  with  a 


paid-up  cash  capital  of  $200,000;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  it  be¬ 
came  a  mutual  company  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  holders  of  almost 
15,000,000  policies.  One  item  of  lia¬ 
bilities  reported  the  first  year  was 
“salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
due  and  accrued,  $14,390.47”;  at  the  end 
of  1914  and  before  the  mutualization, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  about  $40,- 
000,000. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man,  who  lived 
to  see  such  a  phenomenal  growth  in  life 
insurance,  should  still  be  active.  Mr. 
Hegeman  is  at  his  desk  every  day  in 
the  Metropolitan  Building,  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  a  monument  to  his  genius. 


TO  BUILD  IN  DES  MOINES 


Bankers  Life  Buys  Half  a  Block  of 
Ground  for  New  Home  Office 
Building 


The  Bankers  Life  Company  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  purchased  an  entire 
half  block  of  ground  as  a  site  for  a  new 
home  office  building.  Tentative  plans 
of  the  company  are  for  a  building  in  the 
center  of  the  commodious  site  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  effects  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening.  The  new  building 
probably  will  front  eastward  with  an 
imposing  facade. 

The  Bankers  Life  is  growing  rapidly 
and  its  growth  occasions  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  much  larger  and 
more  convenient  quarters  than  can  be 
afforded  in  its  present  location.  The 
dimensions  of  the  new  site  are  330  by 
132. 

Acquisition  of  this  highly  desirable 
property  by  the  Bankers  Life  Company 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  foresight 
and  diplomacy  of  Simon  Casady,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  who  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  the  transaction 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 


PASS  BOSSHARD  BILL 


Removes  Burdens  Under  Which  For¬ 
eign  Companies  have  Been  Re¬ 
quired  to  Operate  in  Wisconsin 


The  Bosshard  bill,  relating  to  the 
limitation  of  expenses,  and  softening 
requirements  of  the  present  law  with 
relation  to  detailed  reports,  passed  the 
Wisconsin  House  on  Friday,  having  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  Senate.  The  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  companies  to  pay  back 
fees  and  taxes  was  killed. 

This  means  that  ‘he  companies  who 
withdrew  from  Wisconsin  will  return 
to  that  State. 


CONGRESSMAN  AN  AGENT 


Silas  R.  Barton,  Formerly  in  House  of 
Representatives  Goes  With  North¬ 
western  National  Life 


The  Northwestern  National  Life  of 
Minneapolis  has  contracted  with  Silas 
R.  Barton  of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  to 
act  as  its  State  agent  for  Nebraska. 
Until  recently  Mr.  Barton  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District, 
and  for  two  terms  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Nebraska. 


1914  RESULTS 

OF 

GERMAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


Although  the  new  business  of  Ger¬ 
man  life  companies  has  fallen  off 
considerably  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  mortality  in  connection 
with  war  risks  has  proved  up  to  date 
to  be  very  moderate  and  the  large  re- 


COMPANY 

Magdeburger  Lebens-Vers.  Ges.,  Magdeburg  ... 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lebens  Vers.  Aktien  Ges., 

Berlin  . . 

Bayerische  Vers.  Bank  Aktien  Ges.,  Muencheri! 
Preussische  Lebens-Vers.  Aktien  Ges.,  Berlin. 
Frankfurter  Lebens-Vers.  Aktien  Ges.,  Frank¬ 
furt  . . ; . 

Thueringia  Vers.  Ges.,  Erfurt 


OUTCOME  OF  MUTUALIZATION 


PRU.  MEN  LEAVE  FIDELITY  CO. 


Elimination  of  Interlocking  Directorates 
— Trust  Co.  Men  Resign  from 
Insurance  Board 


The  actual  divorce  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  from  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company,  which  concerns  have 
hitherto  for  many  years  operated  with 
interlocking  directorates,  has  taken 
place.  As  characterized  by  President 
Dryden  of  the  Prudential  it  is  the  logi¬ 
cal  outcome  of  mutualization. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  res¬ 
ignations  were  received  and  accepted 
from  four  members  who  have  hitherto 
represented  Prudential  interests  on  the 
Fidelity  Board,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Prudential;  Edward  D.  Duf- 
field,  fourth  vice-president  and  general 
solicitor;  Wilbur  S.  Johnson,  second 
vice-president  and  comptroller,  and  An¬ 
thony  R.  Kuser,  a  director  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  resignations  from  that  board  were 
accepted  from  Uzal  H.  McCarter,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Jerome  Taylor,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  The  full  board  of  the  Prudential 
has  fifteen  members. 

Both  President  McCarter  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Dryden,  when  seen,  looked  ahead 
to  the  elimination  of  interlocking  direc¬ 
torates  for  their  boards  with  manifest 
satisfaction.  They  regard  the  action 
as  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  but  believe  it  will  lend  it¬ 
self  to  more  efficient  and  harmonious 
regulations  between  the  two  big  cor¬ 
porations  than  ever  before. 

James  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 


serves,  specially  appropriated  to  meet 
war  claims,  are  in  excess  of  the  prob¬ 
able  liability. 

The  German  life  companies  show 
very  satisfactory  results  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  show: 


Profits  per  Dividends 


1913 

1914 

Paid  to  SharoholdorH 

1911 

1913 

1914 

M.  4, 412,518 

M. .4,336,667 

% 

21.67 

% 

24 

% 

24 

”,336,467 

12,017,425 

38 

40 

40 

1  >642,539 

',399,340 

32 

35 

35 

>,473,255 

1,454,618 

20 

20 

20  1-3 

1, 907, OCX) 

1,874,383 

1,943,046 

12 

20 

1,778,240 

62.5 

66  2-3 

66  2-3 

York;  and  Howard  Bayne,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  have  been  elected  directors  of  the 
Prudential  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  McCarter 
and  Taylor. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  TAX 

By  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  Pennsylvania  is  as¬ 
sured  of  an  annual  income  of  almost  $1,- 
509,000,  which  hung  upon  the  decision. 
The  law  involved  was  an  act  of  1895, 
amended  in  1911,  imposing  a  tax  of  2 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  premiums  paid  by 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  to  foreign 
life  insurance  companies.  The  Equi¬ 
table  Life  attacked  the  act  in  the  Dau¬ 
phin  County  Court.  President  Judge 
Kunkel  upheld  the  law.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Appellate  Court  upheld  his  deci¬ 
sion,  which  is  further  affirmed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  All  for¬ 
eign  companies  registered  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  paying  the  tax  under 
protest. 


SUES  WOODMEN  OF  AMERICA 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Moore,  65  years  old, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  started  a  suit 
for  a  $1,000  death  benefit  alleged  due 
her  from  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  Mrs.  Moore  asserts  that  the 
application  for  membership  and  the 
death  benefit  certificate  obtained  by 
her  son,  James  Moore,  June  22,  1906, 
is  valid  and  that  the  death  benefit  is 
due  her  as  beneficiary.  The  insurance 
body  declares  the  son  had  failed  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  55  cents.  He  attempt¬ 
ed  to  obtain  a  re-instatement,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  but  was  refused  because  of  ill 
health. 


Arthur  J.  Keefe,  a  shoe  dealer  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  bas  gone  into  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business,  becoming  an  agent  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  18,  1915. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  J.  Redman  Ormerod,  Manager  of  Pioneer  Life  Assurance 

Company,  Ltd. 


In  all  estates  which  in  the  past  six-  lates  money  to  any  material  extent 
teen  years  have  had  to  be  realized  con-  must  find  an  investment  for  it  some- 
sequent  upon  death  there  has  always  where.  If  he  is  speculative  and  chooses 
been  one  thing  which  executors  have  speculative  securities,  he  may  be  lucky 
found  to  be  realizable  at  its  face  value,  and  find  his  capital  increase,  or  he  may 
while  almost  everything  else  represent-  be  unlucky  and  find  his  capital  wither 
ing  security  for  money  invested  has  away  to  nothing.  A  man  whose  resour- 
had  to  be  realized  at  very  substantial  Ces  are  not  substantial  really  cannot 
depreciation.  That  one  thing  which  has  afford  to  risk  losing  his  capital  by  in- 
always  realized  its  face  value — and  dulging  in  speculation.  It  is  usually  re- 
probably  more — is  the  life  assurance  garded  as  the  safest  thing  for  the  man 
policy  The  man  who  in  1898  took  out  0f  moderate  financial  resources  to  m- 
a  life  assurance  policy  for,  say,  £5,000,  vest  in  the  best  known  securities.  But 
and  who  died  in  1914,  left  £5,000  of  life  he  must  purchase  them  at  the  current 
assurance  money  intact — at  least  that,  market  price.  The  current  market 
The  man  who  invested  in  1898,  say  price  may  be  high  or  low — that  is  a  cir- 
£5  550  in  British  Government  Consols  cumstance  which  he  cannot  control, 
and  whose  estate  came  to  be  realized  Nor  can  he  control  very  well  the  time 
in  1914  found  that  the  £5,550  invested  at  which  it  will  or  may  be  necessary 
in  the  ’“premier  security”  had  depreci-  to  realize  the  securities.  He  may  buy 
ated  to  about  £3,400,  or  a  capital  loss  when  prices  are  high  and  when  there 
of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  man  who  in  is  every  indication  that  prices  are  ad- 
1898  invested,  say,  £5,800  in  India  3%  vancing;  or  he  may  buy  when  prices 
per  cent  stock,  and  who  died  in  1914,  are  low  and  then  he  hopes  that  they 
suffered  a  aepreciation  to  £4,150,  or  a  will  move  up.  But  he  cannot  control 
capital  loss  of  £1,650.  The  man  who  market  fluctuations  or  the  variations  in 
in  1898  invested  £5,600  in  London  and  money  values.  He  has  to  take  the  risk, 
North  Western  Railway  3  per  cent,  de-  and  he  may  die  at  any  time— either  at 
henture  stock — generally  regarded  as  a  good  time  for  realizing  or  at  a  'bad 
one  of  the  finest  securities  in  the  King-  time.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 

bom _ ,bad  by  1914  suffered  a  deprecia-  that  every  investment  is  realized  when 

tion  of  £1,800,  the  stock  then  realizing  the  death  of  the  owner  occurs,  but  in 
onlv  £3,800.  For  the  purpose  of  this  many  cases  death  involves  the  realiza- 
article  we  have  selected  three  of  the  tion  of  some  if  not  of  all  the  securities 
best  recognized  “gilt-edged”  securities  preparatory  to  the  payment  of  Death 
obtainable.  If  the  reader  will  himself  Duties  or  to  'the  distribution  to  the 
investigate  the  history  of  all  the  best  various  legatees. 

investments  or  securities  for  the  last  A  man  who  invests  jn  life  assurance 
sixteen  years,  he  will  find  that  a  very  ^as  practically  guaranteed  to  him  the 
heavy  depreciation  in  capital  value  nas  reauzabion  in  due  course  (whether  at 
taken  place.  This  means  that  wherever  or  on  ^he  maturity  of  his  endow- 

securities  have  had  to  be  realized  ment  policy)  of  the  full  face  value  of 
through  the  death  of  a  holder  extraord-  policy  originally  purchased — at 

inary  capital  losses  have  been  sus-  lea&t  ttiat  phe  insuran<Je  company  has 
tained.  Furthermore,  it  was  beyond  the  &  great  advantage  over  the  individual 
power  of  any  living  man  to  foresee  the  regar(j  to  investments.  That  advan- 
ccming  of  the  large  depreciations  men-  tage  jjeg  -n  fact  that  the  company 
tioned,  while  the  very  moderate  inter-  ^oeg  not  ^g  Men  may  come  and  men 
est  yield  from  the  best  investments  may  but  the  insurance  company — ■ 
made  it  quite  impossible  to  provide  any  we  may  s,ayj  jor  ajj  practical  purposes 
substantial  reserve  by  way  of  having  _goeg  on  f0r  ever  That  being  the 
something  to  set  against  the  deprecia-  cage>  (-be  individual  is  liable  to  have  his 
tion-  .  estate  realized  at  any  time,  but  the  in- 

From  Standpoint  of  Security  surance  company  is  never  likely  to  be 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  compelled  to  realize  its  securities, 
more  powerful  and  absolutely  convinc-  Tbereforg,  the  individual  is  liable  to 
ing  arguments  in  favor  of  life  assurance  6Uffer  a  large  capital  loss — as  shown  in 
for  substantial  amounts,  than  is  prov  -  the  first  paragraph  above — whereas  the 
ed  in  the  financial  record  of  the  best  se-  insurance  company  does  not  suffer  such 
curities  purchaseable  in  the  last  ten  or  josg  hut  on  the  other  hand  may  con- 
sixteen  years.  This  especially  applies  ceivaibiy  gam. 
to  men  of  comparatively  moderate  fi¬ 
nancial  resources — to  men  who  can  Become  a  Capitalist  Before  You  Invest 

save  £10,  or  £50,  or  £100,  or  even  Substantially 

£500  a  year.  Most  people  who  pros-  ^substantially 

per  and  who  increase  their  accumula-  There  are  many  other  arguments  for 
ted  wealth  year  after  year,  have  to  do  life  assurances  which  can  be  presented, 
it  by  degrees — some  by  larger  de-  One  of  the  most  forcible  is  that  the  in- 
grees  than  others.  A  man  cannot  put  surance  company  provides  the  capital, 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  into  a  bank  while  the  person  insuring  his  life  pro- 
and  get  from  it  a  regular  rate  of  inter-  vides  the  annual  premium — which  is  a 
est.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  will  kind  of  interest  paid  by  him  for  the 
only  pay  2%  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  secured  to  him  in  due  course, 
limited  amount,  and  the  Co-operative  You  must  be  a  capitalist  before  you  can 
Savings  Banks — many  of  which  are  invest  substantially,  but  you  need  not 
found  in  Northern  towns — decrease  the  be  a  capitalist  before  you  can  insure 
rate  of  interest  paid  according  as  the  substantially.  You  must  have  £1,900 
amount  deposited  increases.  The  Co-  before  you  can  obtain  an  annual  inter¬ 
operative  Banks  will  pay  a  larger  rate  est  return  of  £30  to  £40;  but  if  you 
of  interest  for  sums  up  to  £50  than  have  not  got  £1,000,  but  want  to  have 
they  will  pay  for  sums  over  £200.  We  £1,000  immediately  secured  to  those 
need  not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  dependent  upon  you  at  your  death — or 
for  that  differentiation,  though  they  are  to  receive  it  yourself  at  a  future  date, 
intelligible  enough.  Therefore,  if  a  if  you  live — you  can  do  it  if  you  can 
man  does  not  invest  his  savings  in  pay  £30  or  £40  each  year,  from  your 
some  way,  but  merely  deposits  them  in  savings.  By  insurance  you  can  become 
a  bank,  he  is  liable,  the  more  his  sav-  a  capitalist  before  you  actually  possess 
ings  increase,  to  find  the  interest  paid  capital.  We  should  get  far  more  £1,- 
to  him  getting  proportionately  less,  so  000  and  £5,000  cases  if  we  informed 
that  it  is  conceivable  that  his  larger  ourselves  better,  and  prepared  our- 
capital  may  produce  little  more  interest  selves  with  arguments  which  will  ap- 
tlian  did  his  smaller  capital.  peal  convincingly  to  men  of  the  class 

Safety  who  can  save  £30 — '£40,  or  £150 — 

That  means  that  a  man  who  accumu-  £200  per  annum. 
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Strength 
Service 
and  Saving 

No  company  is  stronger  or 
more  stable  than  its  investment 
securities. 

The  distinctive  result  of  the  Union  Central’s 
forty-eight  years  investment  experience  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  financial  world. 

Of  the  more  than  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars 
of  Assets,  less  than  3%  is  represented  by  the 
magnificent  new  Home  Office  building;  about  20% 
by  accommodations  to  policyholders; 
while  over  76%  is  loaned  on  carefully 
selected  first  mortgages,  in  the  best  farm¬ 
ing  sections  of  thirty-four  different  States. 

The  advantages  of  Union  Central 
investments  are  four-fold :  (1)  Max- 

imum  security — -averaging  over  $3.75 
for  each  $1.00  loaned:  (2)  Non¬ 
destructive  and  ever-enhancing 
values:  (3)  Non-speculative  and 
non-ffuctuating  character,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  adequate 
mobility:  (4)  Supreme  interest 
earning  ability;  gross  rate  1914 
— 6.38%,  average  past  twenty 
years — 6. 44  % . 

The  sum  of  these  advantages 
constitutes  the  Strength  back  of 
every  contract,  and  contributes 
largely  to  the  Service  enjoyed, 
and  the  Saving  realized  by 
the  company’ s  policyholders. 

For  information  or  in¬ 
vestment  literature  address, 
Allan  Waters,  Supt. 
of  Agents. 

GJljr  Union  (Erntral 
iHife  3  tuutranrr  (£n 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  Pres 
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MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 
VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY — is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


ACCURACY 


“  BUILT  FOR  ALL  TIME  ” 

San  Antonio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


INTEGRITY 


GROWTH  IN  ASSETS 

1910  .  8426,085.00 

1911  .  485,915.57 

1912  .  543,004.04 

1913  .  607,788.11 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

1910  .  82,629,020,00 

1911  .  4,083,650.00 

1912  .  4,715,584.00 

1913  .  6,131,044.00 


Men  of  character  and  ability  can  secure  aeency  contracts  by  writing 
HENRY  A.  HODGE,  President 


June  18,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


PENN.  MUTUAL’S  EXAMINATION 

PRAISE  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPT. 


Growth,  Development  and  Stability  of 
Company  a  Great  Credit  to 
Commonwealth 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  completed  its  examination  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  concluding  the  report  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  examiner  says:  “The  growth, 
development  and  stability  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
Commonwealth.”  The  practices  of  the 
Company  in  every  detail  are  com¬ 
mended. 

The  report  of  the  examiner  says  in 
part: 

“The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  grant¬ 
ed  a  charter  to  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  February  24,  1847.  Applications 
to  the  amount  of  $224,500  of  insurance 
on  sixty-five  lives  were  immediately  se¬ 
cured.  Besides  the  charter  granting 
permission  to  the  Company  to  do  a  life 
insurance  business,  it  also  provided  for 
a  trust  and  deposit  business;  but  the 
Company  never  engaged  in  the  latter 
business.” 

Scope  of  Operations 

"The  operations  of  the  Company  are 
limited  exclusively  to  life  insurance.  It 
transacts  no  foreign  business,  and 
makes  no  investment  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Business  is  at  present 
being  transacted  in  the  following  States, 
viz.:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wyom¬ 
ing.” 

Officers  and  Trustees  are  Policy-holders 

“The  officers  and  trustees  are  all 
policyholders  of  the  Company,  elected 
by  their  fellow  policyholders  in  person, 
no  proxies  being  permitted  under  the 
charter,  and  each  person  having  a  vote 
for  each  $50  of  premiums  paid.” 

Committees  Actually  Supervise 

“The  various  departments  of  the 
Company  are  each  managed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  trustees;  and,  in  scruti¬ 
nizing  the  minute  books,  your  examin¬ 
ers  were  particularly  impressed  by  the 
close  personal  management  by  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  trustees  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Company.  These  com¬ 
mittees  do  not  attend  to  their  duties  in 
a  perfunctory  manner  at  all,  but  are,  at 
all  times,  in  close  personal  contact  with 
the  affairs  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Income  and  Disbursements 

“The  books  of  account  showing  items 
of  income  and  disbursements  were  veri¬ 
fied  by  reference  to  the  original  en¬ 
tries.  Vouchers  for  several  months 
were  absolutely  confirmed.” 

Ledger  Assets 

“Deeds  and  all  required  title  papers 
for  real  estate  owned  were  carefully 
examined  and  found  intact.  No  ap¬ 
praisements  were  made  for  this  exami¬ 
nation,  as  the  Company  is  carrying  all 
its  holdings  at  $247,560.87  below  actual 
cost.  At  the  present  time  a  new  Home 
Office  building  is  being  erected  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets,  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  this 
structure  up  to  December  31,  1914,  be¬ 
ing  $1,621,443.73. 

“The  items  appearing  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  loan  account  were  checked  with 
the  mortgages  themselves,  and  all  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  mortgages  wTere  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  the  account  proved  in 
proper  order.  The  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  upon  which  the  mortgage  loans 


have  been  made  provide  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  from  appraisements  made  for 
the  Company,  a  wide  margin  of  equity 
to  the  owner  and  adequate  protection 
to  the  Company,  mortgagee.  No  ap¬ 
praisements  were  made  for  this  exam¬ 
ination,  as  a  large  number  of  proper¬ 
ties  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  secur¬ 
ing  the  larger  mortgage  loans  were  ap¬ 
praised  for  this  department  at  the  last 
examination  made  several  years  ago.” 

Interest  Collection  Record 

“Interest  collections  were  verified. 
This  Company’s  record  for  prompt  col¬ 
lection  of  interest  is  especially  worthy 
of  commendation,  only  two  items  out  of 
12,000  collections,  covering  7,187  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts,  being  overdue  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1915.” 

Liabil  ities 

“The  Actuary  of  the  Company  calcu¬ 
lated  the  policy  reserves  reported  in 
the  annual  statement,  which  exceed  the 
reserves  legally  exacted;  thus  guaran¬ 
teeing  to  the  policyholders  a  larger 
measure  of  security  than  contemplated 
by  the  statutory  provisions.” 

Premium  Abatement  Fund 

“The  sum  set  aside  for  premium 
abatement  for  1915,  amounting  to  $3,- 
989,000.00,  is  carried  by  the  Company 
as  a  liability,  and  represents  the  largest 
apportionment  for  this  purpose  in  the 
history  of  the  Company.” 

“The  practice  of  the  Company  in  car¬ 
rying  as  a  liability  reserve  fund  for  un¬ 
usual  mortality  and  possible  asset  fluc¬ 
tuations  due  to  market  conditions  is 
highly  commended.  The  wisdom  of 
these  precautions  under  existing  world¬ 
ly  conditions  is  apparent.” 

Company  Purely  Mutual 

“In  making  our  examination  of  this 
Company,  the  fact  that  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  conducted  upon  a  purely  mu¬ 
tual  basis  was  continually  impressed 
upon  us.  The  Company  has  no  stock¬ 
holders,  and  its  books,  records  and 
methods  of  administration  show  that 
the  mutuality  of  its  policyholders  is 
preserved,  and  that  they  are  the  only 
participants  in  the  benefits.  The 
growth,  development  and  stability  of 
the  institution  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  Commonwealth.” 

Figures  from  Statement 


Ledger  Assets,  December 

31,  1913  . $140,245,085.56 

I  ncome 

Total  new  premiums.  . . .  3,264,594.96 

Total  renewal  premiums.  19,016,356.66 
Total  premium  income...  22,285,121.31 
Total  gross  interests  and 

rents  .  7,191,579.10 

Total  income  .  30,157,219.19 

Disbursements 
Net  amount  paid  for 
losses  and  matured  en¬ 
dowments  .  9,344,922.20 

Total  paid  policyholders  16,967,636.14 

Total  disbursements  _  21,769,875.21 

Ledger  Assets 
Mortgage  loans  on  real 

estate  . 57,429,350.03 

Loans  made  to  policy¬ 
holders  on  company’s 
policies  assigned  as  col¬ 
lateral  .  23,37,776.12 

Book  value,  bonds  and 

stocks  .  54,942,282.71 

Total  ledger  assets  .....  148,632,429.54 

Gross  assets  .  153,564,571.65 

Total  admitted  assets 
Dec.  31,  1914  .  151,947,503.98 


Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
are  as  follows:  President,  George  K. 
Johnson,  Vice-President,  Lincoln  K. 
Passmore,  2nd  Vice-President,  William 
H.  Kingsley,  Financial  Vice-President, 
Robert  C.  Brayton,  3rd  Vice-President, 
John  W.  Hamer,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  John  Humphreys,  Actuary,  J.  Bur¬ 
nett  Gibb. 


The  Northwestern  National  reports 
an  increase  of  over  18  per  cent,  in  new 
business  for  May,  and  of  nearly  20  per 
cent,  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  compared  with  the  same  periods  of 
last  year. 


O 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  /. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

LARGER  INTEREST  EARNINGS 

Two  Years’  Comparison  By  Security 

Mutual  Life;  Dividends  Last 
Year  of  $96,163 

The  Security  Mutual  Life,  which  in¬ 
creased  its  insurance  in  force  more  than 
$1,552,000  in  1914,  and  had  insurance 
in  force  December  31,  1914,  of  $48,410,- 
726,  is  making  good  gains  this  year. 

The  Company’s  interest  earnings  in 
1913  on  all  its  bond  investments  were 
4.35  per  cent.;  in  1914,  4.41  per  cent. 

In  1913  the  Company’s  average  inter¬ 
est  earnings  on  all  its  mortgage  invest¬ 
ments  was  5.33  per  cent.;  in  1914  it  was 
5.51  per  cent. 

The  average  interest  on  bonds  pur¬ 
chased  and  mortgage  investments  made 
in  1914  was  5.34  per  cent,  and  5.96  per 
cent,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  the  Company  to  its  pol¬ 
icyholders  during  the  past  seven  years: 

1908  . $35,116 

1909  .  40,784 

1910  .  56,203 

1911  .  62,362 

1912  .  80,241 

1913  .  87,259 

1914  .  96,163 


The  winning  man  in  our  business  is 
the  fellow  with  one  idea — not  that  he  is 
a  bore  in  obtaining  his  business  where 
good  judgment  would  say  talk  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  that  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  so  well  that  he  can  present  It  in  a 
way  that  is  mighty  full  of  interest  when 
an  opportune  moment  does  come,  says 
the  Public  Savings  Ladder. 


u 
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LIFE  ANNUITY  ARGUMENTS 


MADE  BY  THE  TRAVELERS'  INS.  CO. 

Three  Advantages  of  Policy  Illustrated 

_ Solves  Problem  of  Safe  and 

Adequate  Income 


The  Travelers’  recently  announced 
new  annuity  r:  tes.  In  making  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  life  annuity  the  Company  said 
in  a  circular  to  agents: 

“The  life  annuity  solves  the  problem 
of  a  safe  and  adequate  income  for  a 
man  or  woman  separately  or  under  a 
joint  annuity  form  for  the  annuitant 
and  beneficiary  jointly. 


“The  great  advantages  of  a  life  an¬ 
nuity  are,  1st,  the  large  income  ob¬ 
tained,  2nd,  the  absolute  safety  of  the 
investment,  and  3d,  the  continuance  of 
that  income  for  life  no  matter  how  long 
that  may  be.  The  advantages  of  these 
policies  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ,  ,,  .  .  ... 

“A  man  who  has  saved  all  his  life 
finds  his  days  of  usefulness  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  over  at  age  seventy.  There  is 
no  one  dependent  upon  him.  He  has 
accumulated  the  sum  of  $20,000.  This 
invested  at  4  M>%  would  return  an  in¬ 
come  of  $900  a  year,  which  is  hardly 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  By  using 
the  $20,000  to  purchase  an  annuity  at 
this  age  such  a  man  would  obtain  an 
income  of  $2,759.40  a  year  as  long  as  he 
lived,  or  three  times  the  amount  from 
the  investment.  Suppose  again  that  his 
investment  of  $20,000  is  all  that  he  has. 
He  has  no  guarantee  that  his  invest¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  yield  an  income 
of  $900  a  year.  Every  agent  of  the 
Company  can  recall  instances  during 
the  last  few  years  where  incomeqjaying 
securities  have  greatly  depreciated. 
The  condition  of  a  man  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  serious.  To  use 
his  principal  to  help  out  his  income 
would  not  be  safe  because  there  is  a 
possibility  that  he  might  live  for  twen¬ 
ty  or  twenty-five  years  longer.  It  is  a 
chance  that  an  individual  cannot  well 


afford  to  take. 

“In  case  of  a  joint  annuity  policy  the 
return  would  be  more  than  double  the 
income  obtainable  from  a  4%%  invest¬ 
ment  (dependent  upon  the  ages),  and 
the  income  from  the  annuity  would  run 
undiminished  throughout  the  life  both 
of  himself  and  wife,  and  in  this  case 
also  would  be  free  from  any  chance  of 
depreciation. 

“The  purchase  of  an  annuity  relieves 
a  man  of  all  worry  as  to  his  income  for 


life. 

“Let  us  cite  another  example — the 
man  who  is  rich  today  and  poor  tomor¬ 
row — the  speculator.  If  such  a  man 
would  lay  aside  a  certain  amount  in 
prosperous  time  for  the  purpose  of  an 
annuity  he  would  be  preparing  himself 
for  the  rainy  day. 

“While  it  is  impossible  to  publish 
rates  for  all  age  combinations  of  joint 
life  annuities,  the  Company  is  prepared 
to  quote  favorable  rates  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  A  systematic  canvass  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  many  inquiries  and  con¬ 
siderable  business.  Care  should  be  tak¬ 
en  to  get  the  exact  dates  of  birth  of 
prospective  annuitants  verified  by  the 
certificate  of  birth  from  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  or  a  sworn  statement  from  the 
family  Bible  or  equally  authentic  infor¬ 
mation." 


Eugene  Robbins,  Jr.,  has  joined  forces 
with  the  Copeland  Agency  in  Alabama, 
and  this  agency  will  now  be  known  as 
Copeland  and  Robbins,  general  agents. 
Mr.  Robbins  shares  honors  with  L.  L. 
Copeland  as  its  leading  domestic  gen¬ 
eral  agency  of  the  Pan-American  Life, 
for  May.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  Alabama,  a  man  possessing 
rare  executive  ability  and  exceptional 
standing  in  his  community,  and  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  a  wide  acquaintance. 


H.  W.  Cook,  vice-president  and  medi¬ 
cal  director  of  Northwestern  National 
Life,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Coast,  having  visited  the  agencies  of 
the  company  in  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Idaho  and  California. 


EFFICIENT  SAVING 

By  GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN 

(President  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America.) 

It  is  easier  to  make  money  than 
to  save  it  or  to  invest  it.  You  can 
easily  name  nine  good  earners  to 
one  good  saver.  Most  men  would 
come  to  their  old  age  with  a  snug 
provision  for  their  declining  years 
if  they  could  save  as  well  as  they 
could  earn. 

Every  year  it  grows  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  save,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  living 
and  the  continuous  enlargement  of 
our  needs,  but  also  because  of  a 
growing  impatience  with  simple, 
modest,  self-restrained  living.  We 
are  yielding  more  readily  to  the 
little  allurements  and  temptations 
of  life  than  was  the  habit  of  our 
forebears. 

But  there  is  always  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  every  loss.  Never 
before  were  there  such  incentives 
for  saving.  The  modern  savings 
institutions,  and  the  newly  insti¬ 
tuted  government  postal  savings 
banks,  and,  best  of  all,  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  provide  the 
greatest  incentives  to  saving  and 
the  surest  rewards  for  thrift  ever 
invented  by  the  mind  of  man. 

One  may  be  a  good  saver,  and 
still  live  his  last  days  in  penury 
for  the  lack  of  knowing  how  to  in¬ 
vest  his  earnings  properly. 

Most  business  men  lose  heavily 
on  investments  made  outside  their 
business.  The  average  wage- 
earner  loses  a  large  share  of  his 
precious  savings  in  various  forms 
of  wildcat  and  get-rich-quick  in¬ 
vestments.  The  percentage  of  loss 
suffered  by  those  who  have  put 
their  hard-earned  money  into 
standard,  old-line  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  almost  negligible. 

No  business  man  with  miscella¬ 
neous  interests,  no  investor  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  no  dealer  in 
real  estate,  can  show  so  small  a 
percentage  of  losses  as  is  entailed 
by  those  who  put  their  money  into 
high-grade  life  insurance. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  what  life  insurance  does 
for  the  ordinary  man: 

It  compels  him  to  save  on  a 
scale  that  he  himself  has  named 
after  due  deliberation. 

It  joins  his  savings  with  others 
in  a  co-operative  investment  that 
is  big  enough  to  secure  all  advan¬ 
tages. 

It  puts  his  savings  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  know  what  he  cannot  know 
about  investments. 

It  gives  his  earnings  the  safe¬ 
guards  provided  by  State  laws  af¬ 
fecting  insurance  companies. 

It  leaves  him  free  to  give  nis 
whole  time  and  thought  to  further 
earnings,  saving  him  all  vexation 
and  anxiety  incident  to  the  care  of 
property. 

It  takes  into  consideration  the 
uncertainties  of  a  man’s  earning 
power,  and  makes  provision  for 
such  modifications  as  conditions 
may  require,  making  sure  that  the 
investor  gets  all  that  he  pays  for, 
no  matter  how  far  he  may  fall 
short  of  his  original  intentions. 

And,  best  of  all,  over  and  be¬ 
yond  its  merits  as  a  means  of  ac¬ 
cumulation,  it  plays  the  role  of  a 
fairy  godfather  to  the  dependents 
who  find  themselves  suddenly  cast 
upon  their  own  resources  through 
the  unexpected  and  premature 
death  of  the  one  who  provides. 

The  easiest,  safest,  surest,  and 
most  satisfactory  way  to  save  and 
keep  on  saving  is  to  purchase  from 
a  tested,  old  line,  conservative  in¬ 
surance  company  some  form  of 
life  insurance  suited  to  your  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  save, 
even  though  you  have  no  one  de¬ 
pendent  on  you  and  do  not  expect 
ever  to  have  such  dependents,  and 
it  is  even  better  still  for  those  who 
do  have  dependents. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

,  105  William  St.,  New  YorkOity 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 
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TAXATION  PROPOSALS  GROW 


REPORT  OF  ROBERT  LYNN  COX 


Falling  Off,  However,  In  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Bills  of  Purely  Regula¬ 
tory  Nature 


While  there  is  an  appreciable  falling 
off  of  measures  of  a  purely  regulatory 
nature,  there  is  an  increase  in  taxation 
proposals,  according  to  Robert  Lynn 
Cox,  in  the  report  he  has  just  made  to 
the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Pres¬ 
idents,  of  which  he  is  General  Counsel. 
His  report  shows  that  up  to  June  4th 
there  have  been  seventy-nine  life  in¬ 
surance  laws  enacted,  as  against  sev¬ 
enty-nine  up  to  the  same  time  in  1913 
and  ninety-four  in  1911.  Bills  intro¬ 
duced  that  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Cox  numbered  2,317. 

Standing  out  prominently  in  this 
year’s  batch  of  legislative  proposals  are 
the  numerous  tax  bills  of  various  char¬ 
acters.  Where  up  to  this  time  two 
years  ago  we  had  received  302  bills  in 
this  classification,  we  have  thus  far  had 
734 — considerably  more  than  double. 

Changes  in  Premium  Tax  Rates 

The  number  of  bills  amending  sec¬ 
tions  of  law  imposing  the  premium  tax 
on  life  insurance  companies  was  twen¬ 
ty-two  in  thirteen  States,  as  against 
twenty-eight  such  bills  in  1913.  A  small 
minority  of  these  measures  was  of  a 
favorable  character,  either  permitting 
the  deduction  of  dividends  or  re-arrang- 
ing  the  language  so  that  same  might  be 
accomplished.  Others  made  changes  in 
existing  law  with  respect  to  other 
classes  of  the  insurance  business,  but 
of  course  had  to  be  watched  for  elev¬ 
enth  hour  amendments.  Still  others 
provided  for  increases  in  the  premium 
tax  rate  on  life  insurance.  One  in 
North  Carolina,  which  was  strongly 
urged,  increased  the  tax  from  2%  per 
cent,  to  2%,  per  cent.,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  reduction  in  the  flat  license 
fee.  This  measure  was  finally  amend¬ 
ed,  leaving  life  insurance  taxation  on 
the  old  basis.  In  California  an  admin¬ 
istration  measure  increasing  taxes  on 
corporations  generally,  was  enacted  in¬ 
to  law,  including  n  provision  increasing 
the  tax  on  life  insurance  premiums  from 
1%  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.  In  Virginia 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
held  to  pass  upon  legislation  following 
a  two  years’  study  of  the  tax  situation 
there  by  a  special  tax  commission.  This 
measure,  which  provided  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  taxes  on  corporations  and  per¬ 
sons  generally,  included  an  increase  in 
the  tax  on  life  insurance  premiums  from 
1  and  4/10ths  per  cent,  to  2*4  per  cent. 
To  compensate  the  companies,  in  part, 
for  the  direct  increase  in  the  State  tax 
on  premiums,  the  measure  eliminated 
the  old  annual  specific  license  fee  of 
$200  and  provided  exemption  from  mu¬ 
nicipal  taxation.  As  thus  framed  the 
bill  was  enacted  into  law.  In  Delaware 
a  law  was  enacted  permitting  for  taxa¬ 
tion  purposes  the  deduction  of  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  gross  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  premiums. 

General  Corporation  Tax  Measures 

Bills  falling  into  the  classification  of 
general  franchise  and  corporation  tax, 
including  capital  stock,  numbered  sev¬ 
enty-three  this  year  in  twenty-nine 
States,  as  compared  with  sixty  bills  in 
1913.  There  was  a  substantial  change, 
and  an  unfavorable  one,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  bills  as  compared  with 
those  of  preceding  years.  Formerly 
these  measures,  while  their  general 
phraseology  might  in  some  cases  be 
construed  to  include  a  tax  on  life  insur¬ 
ance,  were  usually  found,  upon  inquiry, 
not  to  be  intended  to  cover  life  insur¬ 
ance  because  of  its  being  taxed  speci¬ 
fically  under  other  laws.  This  year, 
however,  life  insurance  was  specifically 
included  in  a  number  of  such  bills,  spe¬ 
cial  rules  even  being  laid  down  for  such 
additional  taxation,  while  in  other  in¬ 
stances  it  was  stated  that  the  measures 
had  been  made  purposely  broad  enough 
to  include  life  insurance  as  well  as 
other  corporations.  In  the  end,  no  bills 


of  this  character  were  passed  taxing 
foreign  life  insurance  companies. 

Income  Tax  Bills 

In  every  instance  the  bills  patterned 
after  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Statute 
that  were  introduced  imposed  a  tax  on 
life  insurance  in  addition  to  that  al¬ 
ready  collected  under  existing  laws. 
Generally  speaking,  this  legislation 
sought  to  tax  the  income  of  corpora¬ 
tions  under  the  same  formula  as  the 
Federal  Statute,  the  basis  used  being 
usually  the  amount  of  income  from  bus¬ 
iness  done  within  the  State.  Such  mea¬ 
sures  were  introduced  in  Connecticut, 
Utah  and  West  Virginia. 

The  measure  in  Connecticut,  which 
provided  for  a  flat  rate  of  one  per  cent., 
did  not  reproduce  the  phraseology  of 
the  Federal  Statute,  but  provided  for 
filing,  with)  the  State  authorities,  a 
statement  of  the  net  amount  of  income 
reported  to  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  sworn  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  total  business  done  and  of  the  value 
of  the  business  done  in  the  State.  This 
measure  was  not  strongly  urged,  and 
was  finally  rejected  by  the  Senate,  in 
which  body  it  originated. 

In  Utah  the  bill  followed  the  form  of 
the  Federal  Act,  and  required  a  similar 
elaborate  system  of  reports  to  the 
State.  The  tax  rate  was  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  The  measure  was  at  first 
quite  popular  and  it  became  necessary 
to  urge  amendments  exempting  life  in¬ 
surance.  Finally  the  entire  bill  was 
abandoned. 

In  West  Virginia,  during  the  one  regu¬ 
lar  and  two  extra  sessions,  six  measures 
embodying  the  principle  and  most  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  Federal  Statute 
were  introduced.  Many  arguments  were 
presented  to  show  the  injustice  of  plac¬ 
ing  this  additional  tax  upon  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  that  State.  Both  the  regular 
and  the  first  extra  sessions  adjourned 
without  a  measure  of  this  kind  being 
enacted.  At  the  second  special  session, 
convened  on  May  18th  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  passing  this  measure,  a 
modified  form,  imposing  a  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  was  promptly  put 
through  and  is  now  a  statute.  West 
Virginia  is  thus  the  first  and  only  State 
in  the  Union  to  tax  life  insurance  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Statute,  and  this  in 
addition  to  an  annual  license  tax  on 
gross  premiums.  As  finally  enacted, 
however,  the  law  does  not  require  the 
special  State  reports  originally  con¬ 
templated,  and  more  important  still,  it 
exempts  life  insurance  companies  from 
municipal  taxes,  an  item  of  consider¬ 
able  size  in  West  Virginia. 

Miscellaneous  Tax  Measures 

Further  evidence  of  the  unrest  among 
the  States  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  meas¬ 
ures  dealing  with  miscellaneous  reve¬ 
nue  and  assessment  matters  and  with 
the  appointment  of  special  and  perma¬ 
nent  tax  commissions. 

Where  in  1913  the  number  of  meas¬ 
ures  concerning  the  miscellaneous  rev¬ 
enue  matters  was  ninety-three,  this  year 
it  had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  in  thirty-nine  States.  Many 
of  these  involved  proposed  changes  in 
existing  laws  in  which  insurance  had 
merely,  an  incidental  Interest,  and  while 
it  was  necessary  to  watch  them  for 
fear  of  possible  amendments,  not  much 
opposition  was  involved.  Out  of  tl^e 
entire  grist,  three  laws  were  finally  en¬ 
acted  affecting  life  insurance,  and  then 
only  in  matters  of  detail. 


Righty-one  bills  were  Introduced  in 
thirty-four  States  concerning  State  Tax 
Commissions.  Some  provided  for  tem¬ 
porary  Boards  to  make  special  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  entire  subject  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Others  arranged  for  permanent 
State  Tax  Commissions  for  changing 
the  functions  of  existing  bodies.  In 
fact,  the  number  and  variety  of  these 
measures  add  to  the  impression  of  a 
constant  shifting  and  readjustment  of 
lines  in  the  effort  to  solve  tax  prob¬ 
lems.  One  measure  which  was  enacted 
into  law  was  House  Bill  No.  207,  intro¬ 
duced  in  New  York,  transforming  the 
State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  into 
the  State  Tax  Department  and  trans¬ 
ferring  to  such  Department  certain 
powers  of  the  Comptroller.  Among 
other  things,  this  law  provides  that  the 
tax  reports  formerly  made  by  insurance 
corporations  to  the  State  Comptroller 
shall  hereafter  be  made  to  the  new 
Tax  Department. 

There  were  eighteen  bills  dealing 
with  municipal  taxes  in  seven  States. 
The  only  one  of  interest  that  was  final¬ 
ly  enacted  into  law  was  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Two  years  ago  the  Legislature 
there,  in  enacting  a  law  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  cities  of  the  third  class, 
authorized  the  imposition  of  a  license 
fee  upon  insurance,  thereby,  in  effect, 
repealing  to  that  extent  the  provision 
in  the  Insurance  Code  exempting  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  or  their  agents,  from 
local  taxation.  This  year  a  bill  re-en¬ 
acting  the  exemption  has  become  a 
law. 

Compulsory  Investment  of  Reserves 

One  striking  exception  to  the  general 
falling-off  noted  in  most  kinds  of  life 
insurance  regulatory  measures  this 
year  is  to  be  found  in  that  class  of 
legislation  requiring  a  foreign  life  in¬ 
surance  company  to  invest  a  certain 
percentage  of  its  State  reserve  in  speci¬ 
fied  securities  issued  within  such  State. 
Two  years  ago  we  commented  on  the 
fact  that  bills  of  this  character  had 
been  presented  in  a  total  of  six  States, 
as  compared  with  four  States  up  to  the 
same  time  in  1911.  Up  to  date  this  year, 
however,  twelve  bills  of  this  or  similar 
character  have  been  presented  in  nine 
States,  namely:  one  in  California,  three 
in  Florida,  one  in  Illinois,  two  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  one  in  Michigan,  one  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  one  in  North  Dakota,  one  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  past  such  proposed  legislation 
has  been  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
South  and  West,  although  one  bill  was 
presented  in  Massachusetts  in  1914. 
This  year  it  will  be  noted  that  another 
New  England  State  was  added  to  the 
list,  as  well  as  a  middle  State  and  two 
middle-west  States.  The  bill  was  very 
actively  advocated  in  some  of  the  nine 
States  in  which  it  was  introduced,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Florida,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma.  How¬ 
ever,  thus  far  no  such  measure  has  been 
enacted  this  year,  and  with  two  excep¬ 
tions  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in 
which  they  were  introduced  have  ad¬ 
journed. 

State  Life  Insurance  Funds 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
propositions  to  imitate  the  Wisconsin 
State  Life  Insurance  Fund  Law.  Nine 
bills  were  introduced  on  this  subject 
in  five  States,  namely,  Kansas,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and 
South  Carolina,  as  against  twenty-three 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


£tJSS!tMUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ _ 

THE  PEININ  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 reserve 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 


FINANCIAL 
Assets,  Dec. 

1914 . 

Liabilities . . 


STATEMENT 

H, 

.  .$70,163,01  1.03 
..  65,159,426.58 


Surplus 


$5,003,584.45 


—  -  *  wu  *  X  tcoiucill 

D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 

LR.AIiILUPARTRIDGE’  Asst-  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  18,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


H.  F.  Vandiver,  of  Mont- 
Egg  Simile  gomery,  Ala.,  wanted 
Landed  Abe  Levy,  of  Nashville, 

Agent  Tenn.,  to  work  for  his 

agency  of  the  American 
National  Life.  He  got  him  by  writing 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Abe: — Your  letter  to  hand  and 
noted.  Now  Abe,  old  man,  it  is  Just 
simply  this:  The  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  by  far  the  greatest  business  I 
know  of  and  the  most  profitable  to  the 
man  of  energy.  Every  one  realizes  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  the  certainty  of 
death.  No  man  has  a  contract  with  the 
Almighty  God  as  to  how  long  he  can 
live.  The  Bible  is  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  used  in  all  arguments  when  it 
comes  to  life  insurance.  How  often  we 
have  heard  over  the  remains  of  some 
dead  person,  ‘‘We  are  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow!”  Quoting  one  of  the 
Psalms,  ‘‘Yea,  though  we  walk  through 
the  valley  of  death,  we  shall  fear  no 
evil,”  but  the  man  who  does  not  carry 
life  insurance  should  have  a  fear  for 
those  who  are  being  left  behind. 

It  is  very  easy  to  convince  a  man 
that  he  can  put  a  few  dollars,  even  a 
few  pennies,  up  for  those  to  whom  he 
is  responsible  for  their  coming  into  this 
world,  or  those  who  bore  him  into  this 
world. 

The  average  premium  would  be  $30 
per  thousand  per  man.  This  figures 
for  one  thousand.  Take  365  days  in 
the  year  and  average  cost  of  about  8% 
cents  per  diem.  The  cheapest  man 
on  earth  can  afford  to  pay  that.  A  man 
can  buy  him  six  hens  and  a  rooster 
and  keep  up  a  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  insurance  from  the  sale  of  the  eggs 
yearly.  Every  man  has  space  enough 
to  raise  hens  and  a  rooster.  The  aver¬ 
age  hen  lays  every  other  day.  With 
365  days  in  the  year  would  be  182  eggs 
a  year  to  the  hen  or  1,092  eggs  per  year 
or  91  dozen  eggs.  The  average  price 
per  dozen  is  35  cents.  Ninety-one 
dozen  would  bring  $31.85,  thereby  pay¬ 
ing  to  a  cheap-skate  $1.85  more  than 
his  insurance  would  cost.  The  average 
hen  is  worth  50  cents,  then  six  hens  at 
50  cents  each  amount  to  $3;  the  rooster 
75  cents,  is  making  the  insurance  really 
cost  the  man  $3.75  per  thousand  for 
life  insurance.  The  man  TVho  says  he 
cannot  do  this  is  either  the  biggest 
liar  in  the  world  or  the  stingiest  hus¬ 
band  and  the  meanest  father  that  ever 
had  a  wife  and  children  to  bless  his 
home,  and  in  my  opinion  the  man  who 
would  refuse  to  buy  an  additional 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  insurance 
when  he  is  only  carrying  a  small 
amount,  just  simply  does  not  care  any¬ 
thing  for  his  family. 

There  is  no  trouble,  Abe,  to  sell  in¬ 
surance.  You  are  a  salesman,  and  a 
first-class  one,  I  am  glad  to  say. — H.  F. 
Vandiver. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Hustler  the  highest  class  of  sales- 
or  manship  is  found  in  the 

Hireling?  profession  of  insurance. 

Why?  Because  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  bustling,  says  Eugene 
Arnett. 

Eligible  prospects  who  seek  insur¬ 
ance  are  as  scarce  as  gold  teeth  in  a 
yellow  cur.  Prospects  have  to  be  run 
down  and  the  process  requires  hustling. 
Accordingly,  more  than  any  other  one 
line  of  salesmanship,  work  in  insurance 
is  done  on  a  commission  basis.  Such 
a  basis,  if  successful,  pre-supposes 
hustling,  and  the  man  who  hustles 
wants  all  he  can  get  for  the  exertion — 
which  is  not  salary  but  commission. 

With  a  big  printing  contract  to  let, 
last  week  I  interviewed  by  appointment 
a  branch  manager  of  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  pleasant  and  courteous 
in  answering  my  questions  though  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  for  the  sake  of  his  com¬ 


pany  to  accept  any  business  dropped 
over  on  his  side  of  the  fence,  but  life 
was  entirely  too  short  to  climb  any 
fence.  After  five  minutes,  a  newsboy 
appeared  with  an  early  edition  of  the 
evening  paper.  We  both  made  a  pur¬ 
chase.  Mine  I  put  aside  to  consider 
business— his  lay  significantly  open  on 
the  desk.  I  was  a  prospect  on  a  big 
contract  and  ready  to  be  closed.  De¬ 
sire  had  already  been  awakened  before 
the  interview.  It  remained  only  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  right  thing.  Looking  up 
quickly  from  some  figuring,  I  caught 
the  manager  glancing  covertly  over  the 
paper.  Being  a  salaried  man  and  as¬ 
sured  of  his  job,  he  felt  he  could  afford 
to  be  more  vitally  interested  in  war 
news  and  ball  news  than  in  any  con¬ 
tract.  Needless  to  say  the  closing  was 
postponed — indefinitely. 

This  man  is  typical  of  many  salaried 
men  whom  I  call  hirelings — hirelings  in 
spirit  far  more  even  than  in  fact.  They 
are  perfectly  content  to  rot,  so  long  as 
the  process  is  conducted  in  a  genteel 
way.  They  regard  their  contracts  as 
some  people  do  their  marriage  vows, 
keeping  the  letter  of  the  law  only.  They 
allow  the  dollars  of  salary  to  blot  out 
the  vision  of  efficiency  and  service — - 
and  they  are  as  harmful  in  the  long  run 
to  their  business  crafts  as  a  drifting, 
uncharted  wreck  in  mid-ocean. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  salaried  man 
and  not  be  a  hireling.  It  is  possible 
to  possess  conscience,  initiative,  and 
ability  for  faithful,  loyal  work  and  yet 
lack  courage  to  take  the  business 
plunge  on  one’s  own  responsibility,  but 
such  cases  are  as  rare  as  peace-makers 
in  Europe.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  on  a  salary  long.  He 
becomes  a  producer.  As  a  producer  he 
demands  and  receives  adequate  returns 
for  production.  He  works  on  commis¬ 
sion.  He’s  a  hustler. 

But  the  solicitor  on  commission  may 
be  his  own  boss  or  a  hireling — that  de¬ 
pends.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  merely 
making  a  living,  if  he  shows  no  desire 
to  keep  pace  with  insurance  progress, 
if  he  prefers  resting  and  rusting  to 
science  and  hustling,  he  is  a  branded 
man — he’s  a  hireling. 


The  question  of  over- 
Question  head  expense  is  dis- 
of  Over-head  cussed  by  Vice-Presi- 
Expense  dent  E.  G.  Simmons  in 
a  letter  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Pan-American  Life,  who 
says: 

Profit  in  modern  business  comes 
largely  through  ability  to  keep 
down  over-head  expense.  Ask  any 
manager  for  an  analysis  of  his 
profit  and  loss  account,  and  the 
first  thing  he  will  discuss  with  you 
will  be  “over-head.” 

Do  you,  Mr.  Agent,  realize  that 
exactly  the  same  rules  applying  to 
the  large  manufacturing  plant  ap¬ 
plies  as  well  to  your  business? 
Not  the  home  office  end  of  it 
alone,  but  your  individual  work  in 
the  field.  Do  you  realize  that  lost 
motion  means  actual  money  losses, 
not  only  for  your  company,  but 
for  you? 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


We  all  know  of  lost  motion 
through  failure  to  work,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  phase  of 
the  question.  This  letter  is  for  the 
producers — that  splendid  body  of 
men  who  secured  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  applications  in  May.  These 
are  the  men  to  whom  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  over-head  expense  means 
money. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things 
is  to  write  your  business  on 
the  cash-with-the-application  plan. 
What  others  are  doing,  you  can 
do.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  deliver  a  policy  that  is  settled 
for,  and  how  hard  it  is  sometimes 
to  make  delivery  when  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  By  se¬ 
curing  cash  with  the  application, 
you  are  also  giving  the  applicant  in¬ 
creased  service  through  the  addi¬ 
tional  protection  the  binding  re¬ 
ceipt  affords.  We  have  already 
paid  several  death  claims  on  the 
binding  receipt. 

The  “not  taken”  policies  not 
only  result  in  lost  motion,  which 
costs  money,  but  they  also  mean 
cash  out  of  the  pocket  for  you,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  medical  and  inspec¬ 
tion  fees,  which,  of  course,  you 
pay  on  this  class  of  business.  Get 
the  cash,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
over-head.  Select  your  business. 
It  don’t  pay  to  waste  your  time 
talking  to  a  man  who  cannot  in¬ 
sure.  I  know  you  cannot  always 
tell  about  a  man’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  but  you  can  ascertain  if  he 
has  even  been  rejected  by  another 
company.  You  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  his  family  history.  You 
can  readily  see  whether  he  is  ma¬ 
terially  over  or  under  weight.  If 
these  conditions  prevail,  and  you 
still  believe  he  is  insurable,  sub¬ 
mit  a  trial  application  and  secure 
permission  to  have  your  applicant 
examined.  It  will  save  you  money. 
It  will  reduce  your  over-head. 

Study  your  rate  book.  Learn 
who  is  insurable  from  an  occupa¬ 
tional  standpoint.  Some  occupa¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  rating.  Ex¬ 
plain  this  rating  when  you  secure 
the  application.  It  will  make  the 
delivery  of  the  policy  easy. 

Some  of  these  days,  we  are  go- 
i  ig  to  institute  a  contest  based  on 
the  facts  I  have  stated  in  this  let¬ 
ter.  Get  ready  for  it  if  you  want 
to  be  a  winner. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


What  we  are  is  always 
Can  We  Get  with  us.  We  can’t  get 

Away  from  away  from  ourselves — 

Ourselves?  we  have  to  live  right 
along  in  this  same  shell 
with  the  individual  that  is  ourself,  says 
the  Security  agent. 

For  outward  companionship  we  can 
choose — we  can  select  our  own  mates 
in  life,  we  can  pick  out  our  friends,  we 
can  exert  an  influence  over  our  own 
children  and  mold  them  to  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  what  we  think  they  should 
be  so  that  their  companionship  shall 
be  pleasing  to  us,  and  as  a  usual  thing 
when  any  or  all  of  these  people  bore 
us  or  prove  a  strain  we  can  keep  away 
from  them — but  ourselves  we  cannot 
get  rid  of.  We  have  to  stand  by 
whether  it  pleases  us  or  not,  we  have 
to  suffer  the  mistakes  of  weakness,  the 
wrongs  we  do,  the  sins  we  commit — 
there  is  no  getting  away,  ours  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  praise  or  the  blame. 
We  have  to  keep  right  on  living  with 
ourselves  whether  our  consciences  ap¬ 
prove  our  actions  or  not. 

In  our  work  and  in  our  play  for  our 
own  peace  of  mind,  our  ultimate  hap¬ 
piness,  let  us  play  fair — live  right,  that 
we  may  be  our  own  best  companions, 
if  from  no  other  than  a  selfish  motive 
that  in  the  years  to  come  when  the 
charm  of  outside  distractions  lessens 
and  we  have  to  spend  our  days  with 
our  own  selves  we  may  be  on  friendly 
and  satisfactory  terms.  A  celebrated 
woman  once  advised  cultivating  a  taste 
for  whist,  that  it  was  a  lonely  old  age 
without  whist  as  a  distraction,  another 
famous  person  has  suggested  that 
everyone  cultivate  a  hobby  that  old 
age  may  not  lack  interest  but  better 
than  anything  is  the  peace  within — 
the  cultivation  of  a  character  which  is 
so  strong  and  so  fine  that  it 
does  not  require  outsiders  to  make  life 
endurable. 

Dike  all  the  rest  of  the  world  you 
have  perhaps  suffered  spasms  of  refor¬ 
mation  when  you  determined  that  at  a 
specified  time  you  would  root  out  this 
or  that  disagreeable  trait,  you  would 
do  regularly  something  left  habitually 
undone — in  short,  realizing  your  short¬ 
comings  you  would  make  yourself  over. 

But  the  days  come  and  go,  you  are 
still  you,  the  force  and  determination 
to  overcome  have  been  lacking  and 
into  changed  conditions  and  new  sur¬ 
roundings  yo(u  have  taken  your  old 
self,  forgetting  always  that  these 
changes  must  come  from  within,  that 
the  outside,  material  change  is  with¬ 
out  effect  and  that  you  are  still  living 
with  your  old  self.  The  new  position 
or  the  removal  to  a  new  town  or  the 
change  from  the  old  house  to  the  new 
home  made  no  difference. 

What  we  are  matters  always  in  the 
business  world — not  what  we  say — but 
what  we  are.  Character  is  of  slow 
growth — habits,  good  habits  or  bad 
ones,  are  formed  before  we  have  time 
to  realize  their  strength.  Keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  you  must  be  with  your¬ 
self  always — and  make  that  self  a 
companion  worth  while. 


June  18,  1915. 
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AMERICAN  LIFE  CONVENTION 


GOVERNOR  JOHNSON  TO  SPEAK 


Elaborate  Program  Prepared  for  Three- 
day  Session — Debate  on  Medical 
Examinations 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Life  Convention  will  be  held  at  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  September  30  and  October 
1  and  2.  The  headquarters  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  at  the  notel  Del  Monte, 
Monterey,  Cal.  The  following  program 
has  been  arranged  by  the  committee: 

Thursday — September  30 

Addresses  of  Welcome. 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  James  Rolph,  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco. 

Response. 

Isaac  Miller  Hamilton,  President  Fed¬ 
eral  Life,  Chicago. 

Report  of  Secretary.  President’s  Ad¬ 
dress.  “Petty  Legislation.” 

Francis  V.  Keesling,  Vice-President, 
West  Coast-San  Francisco  Life, 
San  Francisco. 

Discussion. 

iH.  R.  Cunningham,  Vice-President 
Montana  Life,  Helena. 
“Supervision.” 

Chas.  G.  Revelle,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Missouri. 

Discussion. 

Wm.  A.  Fricke,  Vice-President  Great 
Northern  Life,  Wausau,  Wis. 
“Competitive  Literature.” 

Discussion  opened  by  A.  D.  Hindman, 
Vice-President  American  Life,  Des 
Moines. 

Friday — October  1 
“Field  Ethics.” 

Chas.  W.  Helser,  Superintendent  of 
Agencies,  Continental  Life,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Discussion. 

.  H.  O.  Stark,  Secretary  Oklahoma 
Nat’l  Life,  Oklahoma  City. 
“Investments.” 

Samuel  D.  Works,  Insurance  Commis- 
missioner  of  Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

Thomas  F.  Daly,  President  Capitol 
Life,  Denver. 

“Should  Medical  Examinations  be  Re¬ 
quired  by  Law?” 

Herman  L.  Ekern,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Wisconsin  (affirmative). 
Chas  F.  Coffin,  Vice-President  State 
Life,  Indianapolis  (negative). 

“The  New  Mortality  Tables.” 

Henry  Moir,  Actuary  Home  Life,  New 
York  City.  Lawrence  M.  Cathles, 
Actuary  Southwestern  Life,  Dallas. 
“Raps,  Roasts  and  Toasts.” 

S.  P.  Lockwood,  Vice-President  Col¬ 
umbia  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Portland, 
presiding. 

Saturday — October  2 
“1915 — The  Epochal  Year.” 

Dr.  F.  G.  Cross,  President  Columbia 
Life,  Cincinnati. 

Business  Session. 


THE  GAME 

When  the  game  seems  lost  and  you 
want  to  quit  and  you’re  sticking  just 
by  your  nerve  and  grit,  and  you  can’t 
see  an  earthly  chance  to  win,  and 
you’re  weary  and  jaded  and  near  “all 
in,”  don’t  ever  quit  as  you  want  to  do, 
but  keep  your  heart  till  the  game  is 
through,  till  the  last  hard  minute  is 
past  and  gone — fight  on! 

The  chaps  who  win  are  the  boys  with 
pluck  who  never  will  quit  till  the  gong 
is  struck,  and  many  and  many  a  game 
they  play  is  won  at  the  end  of  a  losing 
day — won  by  sticking  the  struggle  out, 
won  by  going  the  whole  long  route, 
while  they — though  weary  in  brain  and 
brawn — fight  on! 

So,  though  you're  staggering,  weak 
and  blind,  battered  in  body  and  dazed 
in  mind,  you  can’t  be  sure  that  the 
other  side — in  spite  of  its  front  of 
strength  and  pride — may  not  be  tired 
and  jaded,  too,  and  fully  as  near  “all 
in”  as  you! 

You  brace  and  rally — their  triumph’s 
gone — fight  on! — Berton  Braley. 


EXAMINE  MYSTIC  CIRCLE 

The  joint  examination  of  the  Supreme 
Ruling  of  the  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle 
made  by  New  York,  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  departments,  as  of  December  31, 
1914,  has  been  completed.  It  shows 
total  admitted  assets  of  $510,413;  total 
liabilities  of  $242,522;  and  surplus  to 
protect  outstanding  certificates  other 
than  in  the  American  experience  divi¬ 
sion  of  $267,890.  The  circle  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1884  at  Columbus,  O. 


TAX  REPORT  OF  R.  L.  COX 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 
presented  in  thirteen  Legislatures  in 
1913.  The  same  result  is  noted  as  in 
1913,  for  all  nine  bills  thus  far  present¬ 
ed  this  year  were  adversely  reported 
on.  No  opposition  was  presented  to 
this  class  of  bills  by  this  Association 
nor  by  any  other  organization  of  life 
insurance  men,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
advised. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Cox  says: 

Penalty  in  Connection  with  Defending 
Suits 

This  subject  continues  to  be  a  fruitful  one 
for  presentation  to  Legislatures.  This  year 
there  were  ten  bills  in  as  many  Strtes,  as 
against  seven  bills  in  1913.  All  of  them  were 
confined  to  insurance  companies.  Thu ;  far, 
none  of  the  ten  bills  has  been  enacted  into 
law  and  most’  of  the  Legislat  res  in  which 
they  were  presented  have  adjourned.  One 
such  measure,  in  Nevada,  passed  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Withholding  the  Right  to  Use  Federal 
Courts 

Bills  prohibiting:  the  transfer  of  insurance 
suits  to  Federal  Courts,  or  amending  existing 
laws  with  respect  to  the  same,  were  introduced 
to  the  number  of  nine  in  six  States.  None  of 
these  was  enacted  into  law. 

Exemption  of  Policy  Proceeds 

Eleven  bills  dealing  with  the  exemption  of 
policy  proceeds  from  creditors’  claims  and  with 
various  questions  involving  the  rights  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  were  introduced  in  six  States.  Four 
of  these  have  become  law. 

Other  Classifications  of  Legislative 
Proposals 

This  year  there  was  no  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  limiting  expenses  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  insurance  companies,  except  an 
amendment  to  existing  law  proposed  in  one 
State.  Legislation  along  similar  lines,  namely: 
examination  of  promoting  and  allied  com¬ 
panies,  was  confined  to  three  bills  in  as  many 
States.  The  subject  of  anti-board  contracts  ap¬ 
peared  only  in  one  State,  Florida,  where  two 
bills  were  offered. 

Twenty-one  bills  were  introduced  in  thir¬ 
teen  States  regulating  lobbying,  as  compared 
with  thirty-four  in  1913.  One  bill  was  enacted 
into  law  in  Indiana. 

Classifications  of  measures  which  were  passed 
upon  and  not  noted  above  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Fifty-six  bills,  in  twenty-two  States, 

dealing  with  venue  and  court  proceedings,  one 
becoming  a  law;  five  bills,  in  three  States, 
dealing  with  the  testimony  of  physicians  and 
surgeons;  sixteen  bills,  in  thirteen  States,  deal¬ 
ing  with  service  of  process,  two  thus  far  be¬ 
ing  enacted  into  law;  sixty-six  bills,  in  twen¬ 
ty-six  States,  concerning  agents,  brokers,  etc., 
thirteen  of  which  bills  became  laws;  eight 
bills,  in  five  States,  dealing  with  embezzle¬ 
ment  by  agents  generally,  two  becoming  laws; 
seven  bills  in  six  States,  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  resident  agents,  two  becoming  laws; 
eighteen  bills,  in  ten  States,  dealing  with  gen¬ 
eral  investments  of  life  insurance  companies, 
one  becoming  a  law;  sixty-seven  bills,  in  twen¬ 
ty-five  States,  dealing  with  departmental  mat¬ 
ters,  seven  becoming  laws;  twenty-three  bills, 
in  ten  States,  relating  to  anti-rebate,  anti¬ 
twisting  and  anti-misrepresentation,  one  being 
enacted  into  law;  four,  bills,  in  two  States, 
prescribing  special  policy  provisions;  eight 
bills,  in  six  States,  dealing  with  publication 
of  statements;  seven  bills,  in  six  States,  deal¬ 
ing  with  proposed  retaliatory  laws,  one  becom¬ 
ing  a  law;  and  two  hundred  and  eight  bills, 
in  thirty-seven  States,  dealing  with  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  corporations  generally,  two  result¬ 
ing  in  laws  which  were  of  interest  to  the  life 
insurance  business. 

Miscellaneous  Measures 

In  addition,  there  were  375  bills  which  were 
grouped  as  miscellaneous,  as  none  of  them 
tell  into  our  regular  classifications  and  there 
were  not  enough  similar  to  each  other  to  create 
new  groups.  Out  of  those  bills  there  have 
been  enacted  up-to-date  eleven  laws  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  life  insurance  business.  These 
range  from  one  in  Iowa,  permitting  osteopathic 
physicians  to  make  medical  examinations  of 
applicants  for  insurance,  to  a  Wisconsin  Statute 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  solicitor, 
agent,  policyholder,  physician  or  other  per¬ 
son  knowingly  to  make  a  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  of  any  material  fact  or  thing  in  a 
certificate  or  sworn  statement  as  to  the  death 
or  disability  of  a  policyholder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  payment  of  an  indemnity 
or  benefit  contained  in  the  policy. 

Prohibition  and  Loss  of  Revenue  to  the 
States 

With  the  exception  of  the  tax  increases, 
the  laws  enacted  thus  far  this  year  do  not 
add  substantially  to  the  burdens  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policyholders,  while  some  of  the  new 
statutes  are  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  or 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

>  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets .  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 


Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over 


$1 ,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  01  THE 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  ^ 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  In  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


COMPANY 

Or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


otherwise  improve  conditions  in  the  field  in 
which  the  companies  operate.  The  practical 
co-operation  existing  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  life  insurance  companies  all  oyer 
the  country — a  co-operation  that  was  heartier 
this  year  than  ever  before — has  contributed 
largely  to  this  happy  result. 

As  to  the  tax  situation,  the  year’s  develop¬ 
ments  show  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
institution  of  life  insurance.  Legislators  have 
been  looking  in  many  new  channels  for  rev¬ 
enue  as  well  as  trying  to  further  develop  most 
of  the  old  ones.  While  expenditures  have  been 
on  the  increase  generally,  some  of  the  States 
are  confronted  at  the  same  time  with  loss  in 
revenue  from  a  hitherto  permanent  source.  Up 
to  last  September,  there  were  nine  States  in 
which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bever¬ 
ages  was  prohibited.  Since  then  nine  more 
have  voted  for  prohibition,  making  a  total  of 
eighteen.  The  immediate  effect  has  been  a 
considerable  loss  of  State  revenue,  which,  of 
necessity  meant  readjustments  of  the  basis  of 
taxation. 

States  turn  to  life  insurance  funds,  among 


others,  as  an  easy  source  from  which  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  caused  by  loss  of  their  ac¬ 
customed  revenue  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 
Therefore,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  point  out  the  economic  worth  of  life 
insurance  and  make  the  public  understand  that 
it  is  one  business  whose  direct  result  is  to 
relieve  governments  from  the  care  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  who  otherwise  might  be 
dependent  upon  the  State  for  support.  In¬ 
stead  of  imposing  burdens  upon  society,  its 
operations  tend  to  conserve  and  protect  hu¬ 
man  life  and  happiness  against  the  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  of  waste  and  death.  As  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  character  it  should  not  be 
sought  out  by  the  tax  gatherer  when  look¬ 
ing  for  new  sources  of  revenue  with  which 
to  meet  the  burdens  resulting  in  part  from  a 
failure  of  individuals  to  carry  life  insurance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  relieved  from 
the  tax  burdens  which  it  now  has  to  carry, 
to  the  end  that  its  operations  may  effect  even 
greater  savings  in  governmental  expenses.  That 
is  the  message  which  life  insurance  must 
carry  to  the  States  needing  additional  revenue. 
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THE  EQUITABLE’S  IMPREGNABLE 
POSITION 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
Equitable  was  chartered  to  transact  the 
life  insurance  business  on  the  mutual 
plan. 

It  is  true  that  its  incorporators  sub¬ 
scribed  a  capital  of  $100,000,  but  that 
was  not  a  voluntary  act.  It  was  pre¬ 
scribed  under  an  amendment  to  the  In¬ 
surance  Laws  passed  in  1853  for  the 
protection  of  the  policyholders  of  in¬ 
surance  organizations.  Companies  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  mutual  basis  were 
forced  thereafter  to  comply  with  this 
provision,  as  well  as  companies  organ¬ 
ized  as  purely  stock  corporations. 

As  the  business  of  the  Equitable  was 
started  on  the  mutual  plan,  so  it  has 
been  conducted,  under  its  charter,  for 
the  last  fifty-six  years — its  prospectuses 
and  all  its  official  announcements  from 
year  to  year  during  that  period  having 
reiterated  the  fact.  Thus,  the  Equi¬ 
table  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  mu¬ 
tual  company,  transacting  its  business 
on  the  mutual  basis  and  with  a  manage¬ 
ment  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
elected  by  the  policyholders. 

The  Equitable  is  a  great  insurance 
organization,  but  it  is  something  more. 
The  people  regard  it,  and  truly,  as  a 
great  public-service  institution.  Its 
half-million  policyholders  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  company.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  been  given  corporate 
form  and  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  and  a  corps  of  experienced  of¬ 
ficers,  but  that  is  to  give  it  stability, 
permanence,  and  continuity,  so  that  its 
affairs  may  be  conducted  both  with  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy. 

If  the  institution  should  be  misman¬ 
aged — if  the  interests  of  these  policy¬ 
holders  should  be  threatened — their 
protest  would  have  instant  effect;  for 
the  laws  under  which  its  business  must 
be  conducted  are  clear,  direct  and  rigid¬ 
ly  restrictive.  Moreover,  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
these  laws  are  not  disregarded  or 
evaded. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  policyholders 
in  the  case  of  the  Equitable  have  been 
given  the  right  to  designate  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and  this 
Board,  directly  or  through  officers  of  its 
appointment,  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  managing  the  company. 
The  time  has  passed,  therefore,  when 
the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  cap¬ 


ital  can  have  any  sinister  domination 
over  the  affairs  of  the  company 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  Has- 
brouck  of  New  York,  in  a  public  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  the  recent  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  majority  stock  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  from  the  estate  of  the  late  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  to  General  T.  Ccleman 
du  Pont,  says: 

The  sale  of  the  stock  control  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  Assurance  Society  by  the  Morgan 
Estate  to  General  du  Pont  is  a  private  transac¬ 
tion  over  which  the  Department  has  no  control. 

The  Department  however  has  full  authority 
which  would  enable  it  to  fully  protect  the 
rights  of  the  policyholders.  A  majority  ot 
the  present  Board  of  Directors  represent  the 
policyholders,  and  the  supervisory  powers  of 
the  Department  are  such  that  no  radical  change 
could  be  made  in  the  control  or  management 
of  the  Society  without  our  knowledge. 

Assurance  has  been  given  to  the  Department 
that  the  voting  trust  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  some  years  will  continue  undisturbed.  We 
are  also  assured  that  General  du  Pont  is  en¬ 
tirely  willing  to  bring  about  a  complete 
mutualization  of  the  company,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mutualization  of  the  Equitable  will 
take  up  the  matter  with  General  du  Pont  at 
an  early  date. 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  from  the  Morgan  Estate, 
General  du  Pont  agreed  to  resell  the  stock  to 
the  Equitable  Society  at  any  time  within  three 
years  at  cost,  plus  interest. 

The  Insurance  Department  has  Just  com¬ 
pleted  its  regular  tri-ennial  examination  of 
the  Society’s  affairs  and  the  report  will  be 
filed  shortly.  The  Society  is  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  financially  and  its  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment,  expenses  and  earnings  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  recent  years. 

We  understand  that  shortly  after  the 
sale  of  the  majority  stock  by  James  H. 
Hyde  the  Board  of  the  Equitable  placed 
itself  squarely  on  ’•ecord  as  being  in 
favor  of  complete  mutualization  upon 
fair  terms  which  should  not  impair  the 
security  enjoyed  by  the  policyholders  of 
the  company,  and  that  not  only  has 
there  been  no  change  of  attitude  in  this 
respect,  but  that  a  special  Committee  on 
Mutualization,  composed  of  directors  of 
the  company,  has  been  continued  in  the 
hope  that  an  opportunity  might  occur 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

But  presumably  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  policyholders  and  the  public  to 
exercise  some  patience,  for  the  fact  that 
complete  mutualization  is  regarded  as 
desirable  both  by  the  company  and  by 
General  du  Pont  does  not  instantly  set¬ 
tle  the  problem;  for,  as  already  stated, 
those  whose  interests  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  first  are  the  policyholders  and 
their  security  must  not  be  impaired. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  moreover, 
that  any  such  plan  will  necessarily  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  gradual  elimination  of  the 
stock,  and  not  an  immediate  payment  of 
even  a  fair  price  for  its  retirement. 

Meanwhile,  the  policyholders  may 
rest  content;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
character  of  the  company  as  a  great 
public  institution — its  crystallized  char¬ 
acteristics  and  traditions;  in  addition 
to  the  dominating  influence  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  upon  its  Board  of  Directors, 
they  have  back  of  them  the  rigid  insur¬ 
ance  laws  of  the  State,  the  watchful 
supervision  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  above  and  beyond  all,  the  ir- 
restible  force  of  public  opinion. 


PRIZE  FOR  PRUDENTIAL 

The  Superior  Jury  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  has 
conferred  the  highest  possible  award, 
the  grand  prize,  upon  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  for  its  big  life  in¬ 
surance  exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco 
fair.  The  Superior  Jury  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  jury  composed  of  representatives 
from  Europe,  the  Orient,  Soutn  and 
North  America.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
statistician  of  the  company,  received 
honorable  mention  from  the  jury,  for 
his  work  in  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibit. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


GILBERT  T.  AMSDEN 


Gilbert  T.  Amsden,  of  Rochester,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents.  Charles  W.  Cool,  of  Glens 
Falls,  first  vice-president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  took  the  stand  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  important  work  ahead  of  it 
in  which  Mr.  Amsden  has  figured  ac¬ 
tively,  and  insisted  that  the  Rochester 
man  continue  at  the  helm.  This  met 
the  approval  of  the  local  agents  gath¬ 
ered  in  Utica  last  week  and  they  acted 
accordingly.  They  have  confidence  in 
Mr.  Amsden,  who,  though  young,  has 
shown  particularly  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Amsden  is  a  member  of  the  Ams¬ 
den,  Kalbfleisch  Co.  He  is  the  son  of 
an  insurance  man  and  stands  for  all 
that  is  best  in  the  local  agency  busi¬ 
ness. 

Under  his  administration  the  State 
Association  got  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  new  members,  and  it  is  still  grow¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Sims,  the  former  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  heating  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Surveys  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  joined  the 
board  fei  1869,  serving  it  faithfully  for 
forty-one  years.  He  resigned  in  1910 
because  of  ill-health,  much  to  the  regret 

of  his  associates. 

*  *  * 

Herman  L.  Ekern,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  New  York 
visitor  this  week.  Mr.  Ekern,  in  a  talk 
with  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  denied 
the  story  printed  in  a  Western  paper 
that  he  had  formed  a  connection  with  a 
liability  insurance  company.  He  said 
he  had  not  made  any  connection  yet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Ekern  is  still 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  it  has  not 
been  officially  announced  that  he  would 
be  replaced.  He  came  +o  New  York  to 
attend  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioners.  Mr.  Ekern  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners.  His  views  are 
radical.  He  has  fought  the  companies 
on  many  points,  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  State  Insurance,  and  his  attitude  re¬ 
garding  reserves  has  been  widely  criti¬ 
cised. 

The  main  features  of  his  fire  rating 
propaganda  won  favor  with  many  com¬ 
missioners.  Even  Mr.  Ekern’s  severest 
critics  admit  that  he  is  sincere,  able, 
and  honest,  and  all  those  who  have 
measured  swords  with  him  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  brains. 

•  •  • 

H.  C.  Mulvaney,  formerly  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  State  agent  for  the  First 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
South  Dakota,  has  moved  his  State  offi¬ 
ces  to  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  and  will  develop 
the  business  in  the  territory  from  that 
point. 


Major  E.  V.  Preston  was  presented 
with  a  $1,900  bill  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  his  honor  at  the  Hartford  Club,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  last  week,  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  entering  the  employ  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Major  Preston  served  in  the 
Civil  War  with  distinction  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln  additional 
paymaster  of  the  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers  with  the  rank  of  major.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  leaving  the  army,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Travelers,  and 
after  working  two  years  as  special 
agent,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  agencies.  Major  Preston  is  now  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  agencies.  He  is  78 
years  old  and  is  now  not  only  the 
senior  officer  of  the  Travelers,  but  also 
the  oldest  living  employe. 

* *  *  * 

George  N.  Crouse,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
it  is  reported,  recently  gave  a  $2,000 
policy  to  the  Elks,  guaranteeing  the 

weather  would  be  fair  on  June  3  for  the 

Elks’  Temple  Benefit,  which  included  a 
ball  game  at  the  stadium  of  Syracuse 
University  between  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Detroit  teams.  It  is  also  reported  that 
the  premium  was  $200. 

*  *  * 

C.  H.  Rosenbaum  of  Des  Moines,  spe¬ 
cial  representative  in  Chicago  of  the 
Bankers  Life,  has  written  a  million  of 
insurance  in  eleven  months.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Rosenbaum  has  written 
insurance  on  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  country.  Of  the 
million  of  insurance  written  there  have 
been  100  policies  delivered  to  lawyers 
and  bankers  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  theory  is  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  write  a  big  man  as  a  little  man.  His 
success  along  that  line  proves  the 
soundness  of  his  theory. 


RUSSIAN  COMPANIES 


Total  Premiums  of  Fifteen  Fire  Com 
panies  Amounted  to  178,500,000 
Roubles  in  1913 


In  an  interesting  communication  to 
The  London  Times  by  “a  Russian  Cor¬ 
respondent”  on  the  subject  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  in  Russia  and  the  war,  we 
learn  that  “from  the  reports  of  all  the 
fifteen  Russian  companies  engaged  in 
fire  insurance,  it  is  apparent  that  of  the 
total  premiums,  amounting  to  178,500,- 
000  roubles  in  1913,  almost  half,  viz., 
88,500,000  roubles,  devolves  upon  foi- 
eign  operations  on  account  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  re-insurance;  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  95,000,000  roubles,  84,500,900 
roubles  were  received  for  direct  insur¬ 
ance  within  the  Empire,  while  10,500,- 
000  roubles  represent  re-insurance  from 
Russian  companies;  nnally,  of  the  84,- 
500,000  roubles  of  Russian  premiums 
40,000,000  roubles  were  re-insured 
abroad.  The  question  is,  how  the  war 
might  affect  the  fulfilment  of  obliga¬ 
tions  under  a  contract,  in  view  of  the 
hindrance  to  mail  communications  and 
the  impossibility  of  effecting  monetary 
settlements.  The  insurance  companies 
have  found  the  following  exit  from  the 
situation  created  by  the  war.  Having 
affirmed  that  the  re  insurance  contracts 
retain  their  validity  notwithstanding 
the  suspension  of  monetary  sett’ements, 
they  have  decided  to  continue  their  op¬ 
erations  as  though  in  the  absence  of  re¬ 
insurance,  on  the  understanding  that 
mutual  settlements  on  account  of  re¬ 
insurances  shall  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

“Assuming  that  the  war  will  last  an¬ 
other  half-year,  the  Russian  insurance 
companies  will  have  at  their  disposal 
for  the  next  six  months  20,000,000  rou¬ 
bles  of  premiums  subject  to  re-insur¬ 
ance  for  this  term,  and  22,700,444  rou¬ 
bles  security  deposit;  consequently, 
even  if  the  losses  for  this  half-year 
should  reach  200  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
premium,  the  liabilities  of  the  re-insur¬ 
ers  will  be  covered  from  the  cash  in 
possession  of  the  Russian  companies.” 
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QUESTION  OF  EXPIRATIONS 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION’S  ACTION 


Advises  Pennsylvania  Agents  Thomp 
son  Derr  &  Bro.  of  Wilkes  Barre, 
“Recognize  Principles  of  Ass’n.” 


The  following  letter  was  received  by 
Secretary  Bird  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents  from  Sec¬ 
retary  Putnam  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  Agents’  Expira¬ 
tions: 

“At  your  last  annual  meeting  a  com¬ 
plaint  was  referred  to  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  National  Association 
concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Derr  &  Bro.  general  agency  of 
Wilkes  Barre  in  relation  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  principles  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation.  At  the  time  this  case  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Grievance  Committee  there 
were  a  number  of  others  of  similar  im¬ 
port  from  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  companies  to 
break  down  former  good  practices  and 
disregard  more  or  less  the  agency  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  National  Association, 
heretofore  supported  by  the  co-operat¬ 
ing  companies. 

“Thinking  there  might  possibly  be  a 
design  to  force  this  issue  against 
agents,  the  case  from  Pennsylvania, 
together  with  the  others,  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  National  Association’s 
Grievance  Committee  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  general  interest.  In  order 
to  test  out  the  attitude  on  this  matter 
a  general  canvass  was  begun  in  June, 
1914,  to  secure  from  co-operating  com¬ 
panies  a  renewal  of  their  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  association. 

“This  canvass  has  been  a  laborious 
matter  entailing  a  large  amount  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  careful  following  up; 
but  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  at 
this  time  we  have  secured  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  from  90  per  cent,  of  the  co¬ 
operating  companies. 

“In  the  meantime  we  have  conferred 
with  Thompson  Derr  &  Bro.  and  se¬ 
cured  from  them  under  date  of  June  5, 
a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the 
National  Association.  If  in  any  future 
instance  they  have  a  complaint  against 
local  agents,  we  have  recommended  a 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  State  as¬ 
sociation,  to  secure  correction  and  fair 
treatment  of  all. 

“We  find  that  apparent  variations 
from  good  practices  often  grow  out  of 
local  quarrels  which  could  be  avoided 
by  reference  in  the  early  stages  to  the 
State  organization.  It  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  to  recommend  that 
disputes  of  this  description  be  adjusted 
if  possible  through  the  medium  of  the 
association,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary 
complications  and  misunderstandings 
which  may  carry  a  controversy  along 
for  years,  to  the  injury  of  both  parties.’’ 


LOSS  RECORD  ENVELOPE 


Hon.  Frederick  V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse, 
Makes  Notations  in  Compact  Form 
Shown  at  Utica 


N.  Union  . 

Company  notified,  date  &  by  whom  . . . . 

Special  agent  notified  . . 

Estimate  of  loss  . . 

Cause  of  fire . 

Date  to  be  settled . . 

Adjusted  by  . 

Total  Insurance  . 

Total  Loss  . . 

Date  paid  assured  . 

Schedules  within?  . 

Remarks  . 

J.  E.  SMITH,  SECRETARY 


First  National  Fire  Making  Fine  Prog- 
gress — Mr.  Smith  Makes  Good 
as  Underwriter 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  First  National  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  was  held  on  June  10,  in 
the  offices  of  the  Company  in  the  South¬ 
ern  building,  Washington.  William  A. 
Hopkins,  county  treasurer  of  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  presided  at  the  stock¬ 
holders  meeting,  with  Geoffrey  Creyke, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  secretary. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected,  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  represented  at  the  meeting 
being  142,355.  The  meeting  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  was  held  immediately  after  the 
election,  and  the  officers  elected  with¬ 
out  op  position  as  follows:  President, 
Robert  J.  Wynne;  vice-president,  John 
Lewis  Smith,  and  secretary  and  man¬ 
aging  underwriter,  John  E.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  has  made  good  as  a  man¬ 
aging  underwriter.  He  has  had  a  splen¬ 
did  training  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Company  is  constantly  ad¬ 
ding  desirable  agents  to  its  force,  and 
the  outlook  is  exceptionally  cheerful. 


SALEM  BUILDING  CHANGES 


Not  Unsatisfactory  to  Underwriters, 
Says  F.  E.  Warner,  Local  Agent, 
Answering  Rumor 


'F.  E.  Warner,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  attend¬ 
ed  the  conventions  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  local  agents  last 
week.  He  was  asked  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  if  it  were  true  that  after 
passing  a  stiff  building  code  in  Salem 
after  the  fire,  the  city  authorities  had 
not  rescinded  the  regulations  because 
they  were  found  too  hard  for  compli¬ 
ance  and  were  stopping  building  opera¬ 
tions.  He  said  that  any  report  that  the 
building  ordinances  had  been  thrown 
into  the  discard  was  untrue.  There 
were  some  changes,  however,  from  the 
original  restrictions,  but  they  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  underwriters. 


CANCEL  AT  WATERVLIET 

The  Cohoes  Republican  says  that 
companies  are  canceling  business  at 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  policies  were  canceled  In  a  week. 
Activity  of  firebugs  is  given  as  the 
reason. 


Charles  S.  Vance,  formerly  with  the 
Capital  Fire  of  Des  Moines,  has  been 
appointed  rating  clerk  in  the  Iowa  In¬ 
surance  Department  to  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  law. 


IWoucjhly-rnodem 
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expect  -of-  a , 

company  that -the 
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GENERAL  AGENT 
S5~  WilliAmStrtet,  NewVork 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here- 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  &  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee,  5*  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bust,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Go. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  la. 


mOLIM  AND  SUBURBAN  DISTRICT 

SMbSKS  anywhere  in  this  territory 


AUTOM(Sjs 


LINES  IN  THE  SUBURBAN  FIELD 


bound  by 


r  Companies  represented! 
American  Central  Insurance  Co. 
Boston  Insurance  Co. 

British  America  Atsce.  Co. 

City  of  New  York  Ins.  Co- 
Farmers'  of  York 
Ins.  Co.  of  State  of  Pa. 
Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co 
New  Haven  Underwriters 
Old  Colony  Ins.  Co. 

Rhode  Island  Ins.  Co. 


SAMPLE  SlMMONOS’  SERVICE 


Frederick  V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse,  in 
an  efficiency  exhibit  at  Utica,  showed 
agents  an  envelope  which  he  uses  iu 
which  to  put  loss  papers.  The  envelopo 
contains  the  following  memorandum  on 
the  cover: 


Loss  Record 

Date  of  Loss  . 

Assured  . 

Property . . . 

Location  . 

Companies  ..Policy  No.  ..Expiration. 

Commerce  . 

N.  Y.  Und . 

R.  G.  Und . . 

Com.  Union . 

Fireman’s  Fund  . . . 

Casualty  . 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jl gents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  ylgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


STENGEL  LEATHER  LOSS 


Not  Much  Salvage — Companies  Pay 
$237,000 — Insurance,  $330,000 — 
Sound  Value,  $410,056 


The  loss  on  the  Stengel  leather  plant, 
Newark,  has  been  adjusted.  The  in¬ 
surance  companies  pay  $190,851;  actual 
loss  is  $237,000;  insurance,  $330,000; 
sound  value,  $410,056. 

The  feature  of  the  adjustment  was 
the  small  salvage.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  there  was  about  $200,000  worth  of 
leather  on  hand. 

Much  of  this  was  burned,  and  the 
most  of  the  balance  had  its  value  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  that  the  salvage  did  not  run 
$1,000. 


FRANKLIN  APPOINTMENTS 


George  A.  Clarke  to  Supervise  Sub 
urban,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
Simonson  and  Huth  Assisting 


Agents  of  the  Franklin  Fire  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Suburban  New 
York  have  been  informed  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  pe  fected  for  handling 
the  business  of  the  company  in  this 
territory  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
56  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  where  all 
daily  reports,  accounts,  etc.,  will  be  for¬ 
warded.  The  field  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  George  A.  Clarke,  State 
agent  of  the  Home;  assisted  by  special 
agent,  H.  V.  N.  Simonson  and  Harry  O. 
Huth,  special  agent  of  the  Home;  and 
Irvin  Woolman,  special  agent  of  the 
Franklin.  General  Agent  Pleasants, 
of  Richmond,  has  tendered  his  res¬ 
ignation  to  the  Franklin,  and  until 
further  notice  the  field  work  in  West 
Virginia  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  F.  I.  Mosher,  Baltimore. 

Charles  W.  Phillips,  Atlanta,  will  be 
State  agent  of  the  Franklin  for  Georgia 
and  Florida,  assisted  by  Dorsey  T.  Da¬ 
vis  and  Wharton  Mitchell. 


$500,000  INCREASE 


What  New  Railway  Schedule  of  Public 
Service  Corporation  in  New  Jersey 
Shows 


J.  M.  Byrne  &  Co.,  in  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  have  canceled  and  re-writ¬ 
ten  the  Public  Service  railway  sched¬ 
ule  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  dating  back  to 
April  22.  The  schedule  amounts  to  $15,- 
800,000.  The  form  has  been  re¬ 
arranged  to  bind  all  of  the  electric  gen- 

W  IT  HD  RAWS  FROM  MISSISSIPPI 

Through  General  Agent  Edwin  G. 
Seibels  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  the  Royal 
Exchange  has  cancelled  all  of  its 
agency  connections  in  Mississippi  and 
will  withdraw  from  that  State  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  Company  was  licensed  to 
transact  fire  and  marine  insurance 
since  1910. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  •  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  -  •  4.743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  ao  Insurance  company  Is  In 
tlie  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE: 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


erating  stations  and  sub-stations  into 
one  sub-division.  The  railroad  proper¬ 
ties  are  put  into  another  division. 
These  are  subdivided  by  counties  and 
towns,  so  that  quick  reference  can  be 
made  to  any  insurance  property. 

The  Schedule  shows  an  increase  over 
two  years  ago  of  about  $500,000. 


INSURED  AS  A  DWELLING 

It  is  reported  that  companies  will  con¬ 
test  the  Woodbridge  Township  road¬ 
house  loss  in  New  Jarsey.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  was  insured  as  a  dwelling; 
that  the  insured  paid  $6,000  for  the 
land  and  improvements;  and  that  the 
insurance  is  $22,000. 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


Frank  B.  Hall  on  Brokerage  Profits 

Frank  B.  Hall,  of  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co., 
New  York  brokers  and  average  adjust¬ 
ers,  commenting  oa  brokerage  condi¬ 
tions,  said  to  The  Eastern  Undei  writer 
on  Tuesday: 

“The  premiums  and  commissions,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  fire  business,  have  been 
steadily  decreasing,  while  the  fixed 
charges  and  operating  expenses  are 
more  now  than  they  have  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  necessary  for  the  broker  to 
make  a  profit  under  these  conditions, 
to  organize  and  maintain  a  competent 
force  of  engineers,  adjusters,  clerks, 
stenographers,  etc. 

“It  is  common  practice  among  the 
smaller  brokers  to  try  to  get  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  before  developing  an  organization 
to  accommodate  it.  They  neglect  to 
employ  competent  men  until  they  need 
them,  with  the  result  that  when  any 
untoward  event  arises,  they  are  not  able 
to  handle  the  situation  and  lose  busi¬ 
ness.  To  make  a  good  profit  and  secure 
results  from  his  efforts,  it  is  essential 
that  the  broker  establish  a  competent 
plant,  spend  money  on  it  and  then  the 
business  will  come  and  stay.  More  and 
more  the  brokers  are  coming  to  see 
that  an  organization  of  tnis  kind  is  nec¬ 
essary;  one  that  is  capable  of  handling 
all  lines  of  insurance  on  the  market.” 


DEFEATS  NEWMAN  &  McBAIN 

The  baseball  team  of  the  Insurance 
Club  of  Manhattan  defeated  that  of  the 
Newman  &  McBain  office  by  a  score  of 
18  to  14  at  West  Side  Park,  Jersey 
City,  on  June  12.  This  is  the  second 
game  played  and  won  by  the  Insurance 
Club  of  Manhattan,  the  first  having 
been  played  on  May  29  against  the 
Zurich-Hilliard  team,  with  a  score  of 
10  to  5. 

The  Club  team  will  play  that  of  the 
new  Amsterdam  Casualty  to-morrow  at 
the  Columbian  Oval,  Green  Hill  Road, 
Bronx.  Games  are  being  booked  for 
the  Club  by  S.  M.  Bower,  1  Liberty 
street,  New  York  City. 


Benjamin  Auerback,  of  Herrick  & 
Auerhack,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  In¬ 
surance  Bureau  on  the  committee  of 
publicity  and  education. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Examiner 
by  young  man  with  twelve  years 
experience  in  fire  offices.  Has  ex¬ 
amined  business  of  all  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico.  R.  S.,  care  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


THEC0MPANYW1TH  THE  PYRAMID 


NewHampshire- 


Z  3,303.5 

3.367.0 


972.327.26 

1.003,255.03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069. 140.67 


4.310.636.19 


4.500.404  12 


4.661. 14  0.81 


5.190.017.46 


5,553,  270.70 


5.72  5.  809.34 


6.097.  667.20 


6.250.  526.89 


6,350,079.09 


I  252.267  06 


1.257.  058.25 

1.322.976 .14  . 


1,406.661. 54 


1.510.004.23 


1.376.330  82 


1,054.  504.1 


1.700.  76160 


1,703.433.67 


1.725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3.  Z00.7I3.78 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Srtrmi  National  IFirr 
insurant  (£n. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BKANCH; 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 

Assets . $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  in  United  States .  723,432.70 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W,  B,  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254.S00.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,000.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,006.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38.3S7.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,200.05 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,002.31 


Total  . $1,014,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Eire  Losses  . j 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


30,278.41 

244,003.01 

18,040.20 

8,150.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


June  13,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


1914  RESULTS 

O  F 

GERMAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


The  following  table  shows  the  results 
published  by  the  leading  German  fire 
insurance  companies  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1914,  compared  with  the 
results  of  previous  years.  The  divi¬ 
dends  paid  to  shareholders  as  per 
31st  of  December,  1914,  show  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  companies  to  be 
healthy  and  sound  beyond  question  in 


spite  of  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
Europe.  The  report  to  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  states  in  several  cases  that  the  good 
results  are  achieved  through  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
loses  incurred. 

Some  companies  report  a  reduction  of 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  losses  in¬ 
curred. 

Now  follow: 


COMPANY 

Frankfurter  Allgeraeine  Vers.  Aktien  Ges., 

Frankfurt  . 

Schlesische  Feuer  Vers.  Ges.,  Breslau  _ ...... 

Preussische  National  Vers.  Ges.,  Stettin  . 

Madgeburger  Feuer  Vers.  Ges.,  Magdeburg  . 

Victoria  Feuer  Vers.  Actien  Ges.,  Berlin  . 

Dcutscher  Phoenix  Vers.  Actien  Ges.  Frank¬ 
furt  a/M . 

Providentia,  Frankfurter  Vers.  Cles . . 

Berlinische  Feuer  Vers.,  Anstalt  . . 

Oldenburger  Vers.  Ges.,  Oldenburg  . . 

Leipziger  Feuer  Vers.  Ges.,  Anstalt  . 

The  dividend  declared  by  the  Auchen  Muenc 
amounted  to  83  1-3  per  cent. 


Profits 

per 

Dividends 

1913 

1914 

1911 

% 

1913 

% 

1914 

% 

M.3,758,587 

M.  3, 902, 1 80 

50 

50 

50 

1,586,1 r 1 

1,497,417 

41.66 

45 

45 

1,188,360 

1,761,742 

1,107,500 

1,669,019 

30 

33  1-3 

33  1-3 

41.6 

45-8 

45-8 

1,191,376 

1,231,173 

23-33 

30 

30 

682,147 

1,143,824 

37-9 

379 

29 

851,431 

1,233,725 

867,327 

41 

40 

35 

28 

29  1-3 

29  1-3 

401,000 

481,113 

25 

25 

25 

17-5 

18.5 

18.5 

iner,  Aachen 

&  Munich 

on  December  31,  1914 

MUST  KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  POLICY 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

in  words  by  the  proviso  for  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  any  change  of  terms. 
Therefore  when  by  its  written  stipula¬ 
tion  the  document  gave  notice  that  a 
certain  term  was  insisted  upon,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
theory  of  the  legal  relations  established 
to  allow  parole  proof  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  policy  was  delivered 
that  term  was  waived.  It  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  doctrine  of  this  Court  that  such 
proof  cannot  be  received. 

“There  is  no  hardship  in  this  rule. 
No  rational  theory  of  contract  can  be 
made  that  does  not  hold  the  assured 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  instrument 
to  which  he  seeks  to  hold  the  other 
party.  The  assured  also  knows  better 
than  the  insurers  the  condition  of  his 
premises,  even  if  the  insurers  have 
been  notified  of  the  facts.  If  he  brings 
to  the  making  of  his  contract  the  mod¬ 
est  intelligence  of  the  prudent  man  he 
will  perceive  the  incompatibility  be¬ 
tween  the  requirement  of  one  hundred 
feet  clear  space  and  the  possibilities 
of  his  yard,  in  a  case  like  this,  and  will 
make  a  different  contract,  either  by 
striking  out  the  clause  or  shortening 
the  distance,  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
agreed.  The  distance  of  one  hundred 
feet  that  was  written  into  this  policy 
was  not  a  fixed  conventional  formula 
that  there  would  be  trouble  in  chang¬ 
ing,  if  the  insured  would  pay  what 
more,  if  anything,  it  might  cost.  Of 
course  if  the  insured  can  prove  that  he 
made  a  different  contract  from  that 
expressed  in  the  writing  he  may  have 
it  reformed  in  equity.  What  he  cannot 
do  is  fo  take  a  policy  without  reading 
it  and  then  when  he  comes  to  sue  at 
law  upon  the  instrument  ask  to  have  it 
enforced  otherwise  than  according  to 
its  terms.  The  Court  is  not  at  liberty 


to  introduce  a  short  cut  to  reformation 
by  letting  the  jury  strike  out  a  clause. 

“The  plaintiffs  try  to  meet  these  re¬ 
cognized  rules  by  the  suggestion  that 
after  a  contract  is  made  a  breach  of 
conditions  may  be  waived,  void  only 
meaning  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
insurers;  Grigsby  vs.  Russell,  222  U.  S. 
149,  155;  that  this  policy  was  a  renewal 
o?  a  former  one,  and  that  the  case 
stands  as  if,  after  a  breach  of  warranty 
had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
insurers,  a  premium  had  been  paid  and 
accepted  without  a  new  instrument. 
But  what  would  be  the  law  in  the  case 
supposed  we  need  not  consider  as  in 
our  opinion  it  is  not  the  one  before  us. 
The  policy  in  suit  is  a  document  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  The  endorsement  that 
we  have  quoted  is  probably  only  for 
history  and  convenient  reference.  We 
see  no  ground  for  attributing  to  it  any 
effect  upon  the  contract  made.  The 
fact  that  the  policy  has  a  provision  for 
renewal  has  no  bearing,  and  we  do  not 
perceive  how  it  would  matter  if  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  had  the  same.  No  use  was 
made  of  the  clause.  Therefore  in  our 
opinion  the  principles  that  we  have  laid 
down  apply  to  the  present  case,  Ken¬ 
tucky  \  ermilion  Mining  &  Concentra¬ 
tion  Co.  vs.  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins 
Soc.,  146  Fed.  Rep.  695,  700,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  District  Court  was  right. 

“Judgment  reversed.’’ 


John  M.  Stoney,  Jr.,  special  agent  for 
the  Nord-Deutsche  in  the  East,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Duel, 
Lapey  &  Co.,  Buffalo  agents.  They 
have  represented  the  Nord-Deutsche 
since  1911.  Mr.  Stoney  will  continue 
with  the  Nord-Deutsche  as  special  part 
of  his  time. 


The  J.  P.  Miller  Agency,  Inc.,  of 
Syracuse,  has  filed  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 
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TO  OPERATE 
TORN  HANDLE  TO  l£ft 
•ORKUKE  A  PUMP 


The  Lesson  of  This 
Contrast  Is  in  Two  Words— 
“ Pyrene  Protection ” 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  superiority 
of  Pyrene  protection  is  recognized  by  fire 
engineers.  These  extinguishers  protect  U.  S. 
Government  property  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Alaska  and  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  of  various  governments. 

They  extinguish  dangerous  incipient  fires 
wherever  they  occur  —  in  the  factory,  the 
power  station,  the  railway  car,  the  automobile 
or  the  home. 

Where  fires  are  complicated  by  arcs  and  live 
circuits  of  high  voltage,  Pyrene  is  the  weapon 
that  conquers  both  arcs  and  fires. 

It  is  the  most  effective  extinguisher  on  highly 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  oil,  greasy 
waste  and  gasoline.  It  will  not  freeze  at  50 
degrees  F.  below  zero  and  is  good  until  used 
— easily  operated  by  man  or  woman. 

See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  ol  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 
Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Write  for  booklet  " The  Vital  Five  Minutes” 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  :  :  :  :  NEW  YORK 

California  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIDE  APPARATUS  CO..  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Distributors  lor  Canada:  MAY  OATWAY  FIRE  ALARMS,  ltd.,  Winnipeg 
Distributers  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO.,  ltd.,  19-21  6reat  Queen  St..  London,  W.  C. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


MARYLAND’S  NEW  CONTRACT 

CALLED  “THE  FULL  PROTECTION” 

$25  Weekly  Indemnity  for  Ordinary 
Accidents,  $25  Premium— Full 
Accumulated  Contract 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  is 
issuing  a  new  accident  policy,  called 
“The  Full  Protection.”  The  policy  is 
full  accumulated,  broad  in  its  coverage 
and  liberal  in  its  benefits.  The  policy 
pay  for  the  following  benefits: 

For  Accidents 

Ordinary  PAYS  FOR  LOSS  OF  of  Travel; 

Accidents  . $15,000 

%'^S,  Both  hands'  or '  both '  feet  .  ;5,ooo 

i  coo  One  hand  and  one  foot  .  15.00° 

7’roo  Entire  sight  of  both  eyes  .  15.000 

7’soo  One  hd.  &  entire  sight  of  1  eye  15,000 

7*500  One  foot  &  entire .  sight  of  1  eye  15,000 

3  750  Either  hand  or  either  foot  ....  7,5oo 

2500  Entire  sight  of  one  eye  ......  5, 000 

^875  Thumb  &  ind.  finger  of  either  hd.  3,750 

Weekly  Indemnity 

_  For 

Eor  Accidents  of 

Ordinary  Travel,  Etc.* 

$25C™  Total  loss  of  time  (no  limit).. $50.00 
12.50  Partial  loss  of  time  (26  wks.) >25 |.oo 
50.00  If  confined  to  hospital  (10  wks  )  75-oo 

♦Double  benefits  are  payable  if  the 
insured  is  injured  while  a  passenger  in 
or  on  a  public  conveyance  provided  by 
a  common  carrier  for  passenger  serv¬ 
ice,  including  the  platform,  steps  or 
running  board;  or  while  in  a  passenger 
elevator;  or  while  in  a  burning  build¬ 
ing;  or  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam 
boiler. 

Annual  Cost 

Select  and  preferred  . 

Extra  preferred  . 

Ordinary  . . . 

It  pays  full  indemnity  as  long  as 
total  disability  is  suffered.  It  pays  sur¬ 
geons’  fees  from  $5  to  $1,000  for  opera¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  weekly  indemnity. 
It  also  pays  medical  attention  for  mi¬ 
nor  disability.  Hospital  expenses  are 
allowed  at  a  rate  of  $25  a  week. 

In  lieu  of  weekly  indemnity  insured 
is  given  the  option  of  immediate  P&Y" 
ment  of  specified  amounts  from  *o0  to 
$33S  for  fracturies,  dislocations,  etc. 
Special  benefits  are  given  for  death  or 
disability  due  to  freezing,  hydrophobia, 
gas  or  poison,  also  for  blood  poisoning. 

UNIQUE  LOSS 


ROASTS  STATE  INSURANCE 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  Brings  up  Sub¬ 
ject  at  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Albany 


At  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Albany  this  week  P.  Tecumseh  Sher¬ 
man,  former  Commissioner  of  Labor  in 
this  State,  insisted  that  compulsion  and 
State  insurance  were  the  last  resorts  to 
be  adopted.  He  estimated  invalidity  in¬ 
surance  would  cost  $18,000,000  a  year, 
of  which  the  State  vould  have  to  pay 
$8,000,000,  and  that  to  initiate  the 
scheme  to  cover  in  full  immediately 
the  3,000,000  employes  would  require 
the  State  further  r.o  appropriate  the 
value  of  paid-up  insurance  which 
would  amount  to  more  than  $6,000,000. 
Sickness  insurance,  it  was  figured, 
would  cost  more  annually,  although  less 
to  initiate,  while  the  cost  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  he  said,  would  be  in¬ 
calculable.  „ 

“These  proposed  amendments,  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Sherman,  “would  place  lib¬ 
erty  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Legislature.  Is  this  expense  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  ot 
the  wage  earners  in  this  State,  -where 
the  wages  generally  are  high  and  labor 
is  far  from  being  exploited?  Would 
not  much  of  this  great  outlay  of  money 
go  to  subsidize  idleness,  fraud  and  pau¬ 
perism,  to  create  pension  mama  and 
generally  to  pauperize  the  masses: 

NARROW  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY 

Surety  Underwriting  Results,  as  Seen 
By  R.  H.  Towner,  of  Towner 
Bureau 


ACCIDENT  PRODUCERS! 

Read  the  charts  and  note  that  for  four  consecutive  years  the 
F.  &  D.  has  made  the  largest  ratio  of  increase  in  accident  and 
health  premiums  of  any  company  in  the  business. 


records  like 

THE  ABOVE 
DON’T  “JUST 
HAPPEN,” 


THERE  ARE 
ALWAYS  GOOD 
SPECIFIC 
REASONS. 


A  company  strong  beyond  all  requirements,  with  policies  a 
yea,  allea.i of  thekeld,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  co-opeiataan 
toward  its  agents  not  measured  entirely  by  the  dollars  they 
send  to  the  home  office. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 

EDWIN  WARFIELD,  President 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

SUtmris  i'tm'tg  Compang 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


American  Surety  Co.  Pays  $90  to 
School  Officer  Whose  House 
Was  Burglarized 

The  American  Surety  Company  has 
paid  an  unique  loss  in  New  York  State. 
The  Company  issued  a  bond  on  the 
treasurer  and  school  collector  of  a 
country  school  board.  One  night  his 
house  was  burglarized  and  some  of  the 
school  funds  taken.  He  had  no  cash  on 
hand  to  reimburse  the  school  district. 
The  American  paid  a  $90  loss. 

In  New  \ork  State  the  bond  of  a 
public  officer  is  extremely  broad  and 
makes  the  surety  on  such  a  bond  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  funds  no  matter  how 
Inst  whether  by  bank  failure  or  other- 
wise. 

Even  though  a  bank  be  designated  by 
the  Supervising  Board  the  bonded  offi¬ 
cials  and  his  sureties  are  held  liable  for 
any  failure  to  turn  over  the  funds  in 
case  of  a  bank  suspension.  For  this 
reason  some  companies  have  declined 
to  write  business  in  New  York  State 
without  many  safeguards  being  thrown 
about  the  cases. 


The  results  of  surety  underwriting 
based  on  the  present  rates  show  an  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  margin  of  safety,  saia 
R.  H.  Towner,  of  the  Towner  Rating 
Bureau,  in  a  recent  talk.  A  very  slight 
reduction  in  the  rates  now  in  the  an¬ 
nual  would  certainly  show  an  under¬ 
writing  loss.  Many  companies  now 
question  whether  the  present  rates  are 
sufficient. 

Now  this  attitude  goes  far  to  disarm 
opposition.  No  one  can  claim  that  the 
hand  of  the  Rating  Bureau  must  be 
forced  by  coercive  or  mandatory  legis¬ 
lation.  That  is  a  weapon  to  be  used 
by  those  who  do  not  seek  to  find  the 
right  rate  but  wish  to  exert  their  power 
to  fix  a  wrong  rate. 

Attacks  on  rates  do  not  come  from 
the  outside.  They  come  from  the  iu- 
side,  from  surety  companies  them¬ 
selves,  not  from  the  general  public,  nor 
from  public  officers.  Let  the  surety 
companies  themselves  loyally  uphold 
the  rates  as  now  established  and  they 
need  not  fear  a  return  to  those  condi¬ 
tions  which  old  surety  men.  too  well 
remember,  where  the  companies  had  no 
rates  at  all  which  anyone  lived  up  to. 
The  present  conditions  of  stability  and 
prosperity  in  surety  underwriting  can 
he  preserved.  They  need  not  break 
down  and  they  will  not  break  down  un¬ 
less  by  the  action  of  the  companies 
themselves. 


RECENT  interesting  claims 

Adjusted  by  the  Accident  and  Health 
Companies  During  the  Past 
Week 


ALASKA  COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  big  mining  companies  of  Alaska 
which  will  be  affected  by  a  workmen’s 
compensation  measure  are  in  favor  of 
the  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  A  weekly  in¬ 
demnity  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  injured 
man’s  average  is  provided  for  tempo¬ 
rary  disability,  with  fixed  amounts  for 
partial  disability  through  loss  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body.  In  cases  of  death 
jrayment  of  $2,500  is  provided  for  the 
widow,  with  $500  additional  for  each 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 


MONOPOLISTIC  COMPENSATION 

Overture  Introduced  in  Constitutional 
Convention  Will  Exclude  Stock 
Companies  in  New  York. 


A  theatre  manager  of  West  Virginia 
made  claim  against  the  Great  Eastern 
Casualty  for  disability  which  he  al¬ 
leged  resulted  from  a  cancer  and 
which  was  supported  by  his  physician. 
The  examining  physician  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  investigated  the  case  and  was 
puzzled  to  diagnose  the  man’s  ailment, 
believing  it  to  be  tuberculosis.  Some 
time  passed  and  it  developed  last  week 
that  he  had  a  form  of  stomach  trouble 
for  which,  under  the  limited  form  of 
policy  that  the  claimant  held,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  in  no  way  liable. 

Anthony  China,  an  Italian  laborer  In 
Connecticut,  contracted  ptomain  poL 
soning  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
members  of  his  family  and  several 
others  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  result 
o'  eating  the  meat  of  a  tubercular  cow. 
The  General  Accident  has  three  cases 
pending  on  policyholders  who  ate  of 
the  same  meat.  The  two  men  who  sold 
the  diseased  meat  have  been  arrested. 

The  Continental  Casualty  paid  $100 
on  June  8  to  Reginald  Wingy,  a  hotel 
porter  of  New  York  City,  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  days  of  disability  due  to 
rheumatism  and  abcesses.  He  was  in 
the  hospital  for  fifty-eight  days  for 
which  he  received  twenty-five  per  cent, 
additional  indemnity  on  his  “Ad¬ 
vanced”  policy,  or  $12.50  more  than  he 
would  have  received  had  he  held  an 
ordinary  policy. 

TERMINATION  EVIDENCE 


“But  we  are  seldom  able  to  se¬ 
cure  competent  legal  evidence  of 
our  discharge.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  very  few  county 
judges  have  entered  in  their  or¬ 
der  or  decree,  directions  as  to  the 
disbursing  of  the  money  when  they 
confirm  the  sale.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  special  guardians 
have  either  held  the  money  until 
the  minor  reached  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  and  paid  it  out  without  or¬ 
ders,  or  have  turned  the  money 
over  to  the  general  guardian,  who 
has  disbursed  it  without  orders — - 
neither  proceeding  being  entirely 
legal,  and,  of  course,  we  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  to  cancel  our  bonds  with¬ 
out  legal  evidence.  As  an  interest¬ 
ed  party  in  such  proceedings,  may 
we  most  respectfully  request  that 
orders  confirming  such  sales  con¬ 
tain  a  provision  that  the  minor’s 
money  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
•county  treasurer’s  office  after  the 
expenses  of  the  sale  have  been 
paid,  or  to  a  general  guardian,  pro¬ 
vided  one  has  been  appointed?” 


An  overture  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  now  in 
session  in  Albany,  providing  for  Monop¬ 
olistic  State  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance  in  New  York.  It  reads: 

“An  overture  amending  Section  3, 
Article  I,  by  providing  for  a  State  insur¬ 
ance  fund  as  the  exclusive  method  for 
securing  the  payment  of  workmen’s 
compensation.” 

The  proposed  amendment  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  O’Connor  on  June  10. 


Circular  Letter  to  County  Judges  Sent 
By  Branch  of  a  Surety 
Company 


A  prominent  branch  office  of  the 
American  Surety  Co.,  having  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  proper  termination 
'evidence  to  cancel  its  special  guardian 
bonds  on  the  sales  of  real  estate,  has 
-written  a  circular  letter  to  county 
judges  which  may  benefit  all  surety 
companies  to  some  extent.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  letter  follows: 


CLAIM  MEN  TO  MEET  AT  NIAGARA 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
International  Claim  Association  will  he 
held  this  year  at  Niagara  Falls,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  9,  and  10.  The  practice  of 
reading  papers  will  be  eliminated  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jaeob  Dorns,  chairman  of  the 
Arrangements  Committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  will  receive  questions  relative  to 
claims  before  the  convention  opens  and 
a  man  will  he  assigned  to  give  a  short 
talk  on  the  perplexing  problems  that 
may  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  way.  W.  R.  Freethy, 
superintendent  of  claims  for  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability,  the  oldest  adjuster  of 
claims  from  a  point  of  service  in  the 
country,  will  make  a  short  address. 


DEFEATS  THE  ZURICH 

The  baseball  team  of  the  Insurance 
Club  of  Manhattan  defeated  the  Zurich- 
Hilliard  team  Saturday  by  a  score  of 
10  to  5.  This  team  will  play  that  of 
the  Newman  &  McBain  office  to-mor¬ 
row  at  Westslde  Park,  Jersey  City. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Do  you  realize  that 
Make  it  is  your  duty  to  in- 

Your  crease  your  pros- 

Resources  Count  pects  and  double 
your  income  by  put¬ 
ting  into  activity  all  that  unused  energy 
lying  dormant  within  you?  says  the 
Standard  Insurance  Company’s  Bulle¬ 
tin.  You  have  never  accomplished  all 
that  you  might  have  accomplished  be¬ 
cause  you  have  never  fully  realized  and 
made  use  of  your  possibilities  and 
powers.  You  have  a  good  body  and 
an  active  mind,  but  you  have  never 
used  them  to  their  full  capacity.  You 
have  seen  and  thought  in  pennies  when 
you  might  have  been  seeing  in  dollars. 
There  are  some  really  good  sized  possi¬ 
bilities  in  you,  but  you  haven’t  been 
using  them  to  their  full  capacity. 

There  are  men  in  the  Standard  ser¬ 
vice  who  are  getting  along  on  very 
moderate  incomes  who  have  every 
qualification  for  making  at  least  twice 
the  money  they  do  every  day  and  week 
and  month,  if  they  more  fully  realized 
and  made  greater  use  of  their  capabili¬ 
ties.  How?  By  a  closer  application  to 
and  a  greater  concentration  in  busi¬ 
ness.  By  developing  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  which  bring  out  the  best 
there  is  in  one’s  self. 

If  you  thoroughly  believe  it,  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit  to  your  ability  to 
excel.  You  can  become  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  possibilities  of  your  work  that  you 
cannot  be  held  back,  and  in  that  mind 
your  business  becomes  one  of  keen  and 
absorbing  pleasure  rather  than  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  mere  existence. 

Our  business  to-day  offers  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  splendid  incomes  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  The  need  for  protection  against 
loss  from  accident  and  sickness  is  uni 
versal  and  the  accident  and  health  in¬ 
surance  salesman  actually  can  have 
more  prospects  than  he  can  get  to  see. 
You  can,  in  truth,  double — treble  your 
income  by  developing  those  powers  and 
possibilities  to  their  full  limit. 

*  *  • 

Industrial  health  and  acci- 
Not  For  dent  insurance  never  came 
the  into  existence  because  of 
Rich  any  demand  for  it  by  per¬ 
sons  of  wealth.  It  was,  on 
the  contrary,  devised  to  meet  the  needs 
ot  people  in  modest  circumstances,  who 
depended  on  their  daily  earnings  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  depend¬ 
ents,  and  to  whom  disability  meant  a 
cessation  of  income,  says  the  Federal 
Record. 

Before  the  cheap  monthly  payment 
policy  came  into  existence  disability 
from  illness  or  injury  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  catastrophe  to  the  ordinary 
wage  earner.  No  matter  how  hard  he 
had  tried  he  seldom  had  more  than  a 
few  dollars  in  savings  and  these  soon 
went  for  food,  medicine,  doctors’  bills, 
etc.  After  that  he  speedily  became  a 
“charity  case,’’  without  funds  or  credit, 
and  dependent  on  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

*  *  * 

Anna  Woodward,  in  the  lat- 
People  est  number  of  the  “Bulle- 
Who  tin,”  of  the  Old  Line  Life  of 
Brood  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  makes  an 
interesting  study  of  people 
who  by  constant  brooding  make 
their  lives  stagnant.  In  part  she  says: 

“There  are  in  Chicago  many  brood¬ 
ing  foreigners.” 

It  was  a  curious,  introspective  let¬ 
ter,  very  interesting,  very  earnest,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  newspaper,  that  led  to  the 
chance  observation. 

Although  it  is  not  a  common  Amer¬ 
ican  failing,  it  is  not  only  foreigners 
who  brood.  Neither  is  brooding  a 
state  of  mind  that  is  essentially  un¬ 
wise.  It  implies  a  serious,  searching 
view  of  life  and  its  problems,  anxious 
thought,  a  nature  upon  which  deep  im¬ 
pressions  are  made. 

But  generally  the  brooding  mind  be¬ 
comes  gloomy  and  melancholy.  That 


is  the  danger  of  introspection.  There 
are  so  many  .problems  that  we  cannot 
solve,  so  many  questions  we  may  ask 
of  ourselves  and  cannot  answer,  so 
many  ways  in  which  destiny  defeats 
our  hopes. 

No  doubt  if  it  were  otherwise  life 
would  lose  much  of  its  interest,  as 
travel  does  which  provides  no  hard¬ 
ships  and  is  without  adventure. 

Brooding  becomes  a  disease.  A 
cheery  physician  is  needed  to  step  in 
and  to  order  diversion,  exercise,  com¬ 
panionship  as  bright  as  possible. 
“What  you  want,”  he  would  say  to  his 
patient,  “is  to  be  taken  out  of  your¬ 
self,  to  forget  yourself;  not  to  let 
things  get  on  your  mind.” 

In  his  portrait  of  Dombey,  Dickens 
has  given  us  a  striking  picture  of  a 
man  obsessed  with  one  idea;  gloomy, 
self-centered,  brooding. 

In  his  sullen  and  unwholesome  brood¬ 
ing,  the  unhappy  man,  with  a  dull  per¬ 
ception  of  his  alienation  from  all 
hearts,  and  a  vague  yearning  for  what 
he  had  all  his  life  repelled,  made  a  dis¬ 
torted  pioture  of  his  rights  and  wrongs 
and  justified  himself  with  it. 

Those  who  suffer  from  that  terrible 
internal  disease,  melancholy,  voluntar¬ 
ily  imprison  themselves  in  just  such  a 
dark,  gloomy,  offensive  house  as  Dom¬ 
bey  lived  in.  Let  the  shutters  be 
thrown  back  to  admit  the  sunshine,  the 
windows  flung  wide  open  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air,  fill  the  rooms  with  flowers. 
The  human  soul  is  not  meant  to  brood 
but  to  be  a  bird  upon  the  wing. 

People  brood  over  their  griefs,  their 
disappointments,  their  wrongs.  To  for¬ 
get  them  may  not  be  easy  and  may  not 
always  be  wise.  But  to  dwell  on  them 
means  self-absorption  in  the  misery  in¬ 
stead  of  the  joy  of  life.  It  is  to  make 
of  life  a  stagnant  pool  instead  of  a  run¬ 
ning  stream. 

Thus  a  man  engaged  in  a  factory  or 
an  office,  conscious  of  a  grievance  to 
which  his  mind  constantly  reverts,  can¬ 
not  do  full  justice  to  himself  or  to  his 
work.  If  his  grievance  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  it  ought  to  be  forgotten.  The 
time  passed  in  brooding  over  it  is  so 
much  time  lost  out  of  his  active, 
moneymaking  opportunities;  a  draw¬ 
back  to  his  self-advancement.  *  *  * 

As  we  have  seen,  the  danger  of 
brooding  is  that  it  is  so  easily  carried 
to  excess.  The  wholesome  brooding, 
which  is  merely  self-questioning,  self- 
communing,  a  turning  over  in  the  mind 
of  interesting  and  even  vital  problems, 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  mo¬ 
nomania.  Then  concentration  becomes 
congestion  and  thought,  ceasing  to  be 
productive,  contents  itself  with  stir¬ 
ring  up  mud  in  pools  that  are  really 
clear,  or  even  plays  a  destructive  part. 
The  man  of  action  is  lost  in  the  hypo- 
chrondiac.  There  is  a  danger  in 
dreaming;  in  ruminating  instead  of  do¬ 
ing  deeds. 

In  one  of  his  books  Heine  alludes  to 
a  lesson  from  June  Stilling’s  spector 
lore — that  spirits  can  manifest  them¬ 
selves  visibly  in  full  color  with  perfect 
daintiness  and  are  able  to  walk,  run, 
dance  and  do  all  things  to  sight  like 
human  beings,  but  can  effect  nothing 
material,  nor  so  much  as  move  the 
lightest  toilet  table  from  its  place. 

It  is  so  with  the  brooding  mind;  and 
you  remember  how  Mr.  Dombey,  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  the  traditions  of  the  house 
of  Dombey  &  Son,  did,  in  the  end,  bring 
the  business  to  ruin. 

*  *  • 

TWO  MEETINGS  AT  DETROIT 

H.  G.  Alexander,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  has  announced 
that  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
organization  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit,  August  24,  25,  26  and 
27.  At  the  same  place  and  date  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  agents  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Arrangements  for  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  associations  are 
now  being  made. 


REPORT  ON  GENERAL  ACCIDENT 


SHOWS  A  SURPLUS  OF  $450,088 

Company  in  Good  Condition  In  All 
Parts  of  World — Statement  by 
Manager 


The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  issued  a  summary  of  its  report  on 
the  examination  of  the  General  Acci¬ 
dent. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  re¬ 
port  General  Manager  F.  Norie-Miller 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  agents 
of  the  company  throughout  the 
country: 

“The  report  of  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  was  received  by  me 
with  much  appreciation  of  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  our  Corporation  has 
been  examined.  They  have,  of  course, 
stated  the  position  at  its  worst,  but  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  that  and  my 
corporation  has  promptly  provided  the 
necessary  funds  in  order  to  show  the 
substantial  surplus  to  policyholders  of 
over  $450,000,  which  is  after  making  the 
fullest  provision  for  every  liability. 

“The  General  has  remitted  to  the 
United  States  in  the  last  two  years  over 
$1,000,000,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
mit  another  $1,000,000,  we  will  do  so, 
but  I  feel  that  having  thoroughly  weed¬ 
ed  out  the  bad  business  previously  upon 
our  books,  and  our  present  management 
being  experienced  and  able,  we  will  in 
due  course  realize  profits  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  work¬ 
ing  of  so  large  and  important  a  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  when  we  have  so  splen¬ 
did  an  agency  whose  loyalty  to  the 
General  I  personally  feel  to  be  beyond 
all  praise. 

“Our  home  office  statement  shows  a 
surplus  exceeding  five  millions,  all  of 
which  is  ultimately  available  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  although  it  is  not  specific¬ 
ally  pledged  for  the  purpose  ot  the 
United  States  as  is  the  case  with  the 
assets  that  are  so  fully  stated  in  the 
Commissioner’s  report. 

“In  Europe  we  are  doing  a  profitable 
business  notwithstanding  the  great  war 
which  is  going  on,  and  we  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  all  our  assured  the  very 
best  service  in  every  respect  and  we 
challenge  comparison  with  the  service 
of  any  other  company  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.” 


PLATE  GLASS  IN  MICHIGAN 


Business  Profitable  to  Majority  of 
Board  Companies  in  Spite  of  Cut 
Rates 


The  plate  glass  premiums  in  Michi¬ 
gan  for  1914  show  an  increase  over  1913 
of  20  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent,  in  the  past  three  years.  The 
majority  of  Board  companies  show  a 
large  increase  for  1914  although  sev¬ 
eral  cut  rate  companies  have  been 
operating  there.  The  1914  business  of 
the  companies  writing  plate  glass  in¬ 
surance  in  Michigan  follows: 

Premiums 


Received 

Losses 

Aetna  . 

.  ...$  4,064 

$  1,898 

Cas.  Co.  of  A. . . . 

1,465 

530 

Emp.  Lia . 

461 

196 

Fid.  &  Cas . 

. ...  12,744 

3,505 

Fid.  &  Dep . 

-  1,915 

703 

Globe  Ind . 

. . . .  2,735 

899 

Great  East . 

. . . .  1,812 

695 

Hartford . 

29 

Lloyds  . 

4,632 

London  &  Lan.  . . . 

. .  10,523 

5,024 

Maryland  . 

9,078 

3,018 

Mass.  Bonding  .  .  . . 

..  27,147 

8,097 

Met.  Cas . 

Midland  . 

2,927 

New  Amsterdam  . 

. .  2,190 

453 

New  England  . . . . 

858 

230 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  6,554 

1,947 

New  York  P.  G.  . 

. . .  10,517 

4,256 

Ocean  . 

451 

Preferred  . 

265 

Prud.  Cas . 

7,440 

2,061 

Royal  Ind . 

Southern  Surety  . . . 

. .  3,512 

653 

1,887 

Southwestern  . 

1,676 

288 

Union  Cas . 

760 

885 

U.  S.  Cas . 

64 

129 

U.  S.  F.  &  G.  .. 

. .  3,574 

1,041 

Total  . 

$  46,073 

NEW  FEDERAL  POLICY 


Full  Indemnity  for  Non-Confinement  on 
Monthly  Payment  Plan  Given 
by  Detroit  Company 


The  Federal  Casualty  Company  of 
Detroit  announces  a  new  combination 
accident  and  health  policy  to  be  sold 
at  a  premium  of  $1.00  to  $3.00  per 
month. 

The  new  and  distinctive  feature  of 
this  policy  is  that  it  pays  full  indem¬ 
nity  for  sickness  regardless  of  wnether 
the  claimant  is  confined  to  the  house 
or  not.  The  policy  will  cover  total  dis¬ 
ability  from  accident  for  two  years  and 
partial  disability  for  six  months. 

It  will  pay  double  indemnity  for 
death  or  disability,  if  the  insured  Is 
Injured  while  on  a  passenger  elevator, 
railway  or  electric  car  in  use  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  carrier,  steam  vessel,  by  reason  of 
stroke  of  lightning  or  in  consequence 
of  the  collapse  of  the  outer  walls  of 
a  building. 

It  will  pay  the  full  face  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  if  death  results  from  sunstroke, 
freezing  or  hydrophobia.  It  provides 
optional  privileges  at  fixed  amounts  for 
immediate  settlement  of  claims  in  case 
of  dislocations,  fractures  and  other 
Injuries. 

For  illness  the  policy  will  be  effective 
thirty  days  from  date  of  issue,  indem¬ 
nity  therefor  being  limited  to  eight 
months  for  any  one  disability.  The  first 
week  of  illness  may  be  covered  or  not 
as  desired  by  the  purchaser. 

In  the  event  of  non-confining  illness 
or  during  convalescence  immediately 
following  a  confining  illness  the  pol¬ 
icy  will  pay  full  indemnity  not  to  ex 
ceed  two  months. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  payment 
every  thirty  days  of  full  indemnity  due, 
at  the  option  of  the  insured,  thus  In¬ 
suring  the  receipt  of  benefits  when 
most  needed — when  wages  cease  and 
bills  accumulate. 

It  is  believed  the  Federal  is  the  first 
Company  to  issue  a  “full  indemnity  for 
non-confinement”  policy  on  the  monthly 
payment  plan,  and,  while  the  manage¬ 
ment  anticipates  a  higher  claim  loss 
on  this  form,  it  is  felt  that  this  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  added  satisfao 
tion  to  policyholders,  since  the  clause 
uroviding  only  partial  disability  for 
non-confinemeot  has  long  been  the 
cause  of  much  dissatisfaction  in  claim 
adjustments.  With  the  removal  of  the 
objectionable  clause,  the  lapse  ratio 
ought  to  be  materially  reduced. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HEAD  OFFICE  F.  J.  WALTERS 

l_|  I  P  \  C'  O  V  \  QVst  y  7  Resident  Manager 

L  H  1  L  A  C.  55  JOHN  STREET 

F.  W.  LAWSON  New  York 


General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 

Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance  Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Resident  Managers 

New  England 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NOR1E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1  S  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  President 
0.  T.  BROWN,  Secretary 

CARROLL  l.  OeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED 


RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 


C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Incorporated  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Laws  in  1901 


Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion 


CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Company 

New  York  Branch  Office 


80  Maiden  Lane 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E  C.  IRWIN,  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUE8,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

Home  Office,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

Chartered  1874 

PERSONALAACClDENT  POLICIES 

AND  HEALTH 

OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FORMS 
EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell.  Vlce-Pres.  S.  wm.  burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

Reliable  and  Energetic  Agents  Wanted 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . —  •••••• . . . $2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  . . . 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  1, 553,593-01 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

tt  A  Smith  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G  H.'  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  T.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superi  itendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  In  iana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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PENNA.  AGENTS  TO  REBUILD  STATE  ASS’N  BY  NEW  YORK  AGENTS  DISCUSS  RELATIONS  OF 
ADMITTING  ALL  CLASSES  OF  INSURANCE  AGENTS  COMPANIES  AND  AGENTS  IN  THIS  STATE 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  HARRISBURG  THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  IN  UTICA 


Make  Change  In  Association  Name— Change  Date  of  Annual 
Meeting  From  June  to  September— Will  Appoint 
Organization-Membership  Committee 


A  Business  Convention  Throughout— Much  Expected  of 
Conference  Committee— Suburban  Conditions  Dis¬ 
cussed— The  Re-election  of  President  Amsden 


Officers  Elected 

PRESIDENT: 

Leo  Schlaudecker,  Erie. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

Anson  P.  Dare,  Harrisburg. 

C.  M.  Bender,  Towanda. 

John  W.  Evans,  Berwick. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER: 

H.  M.  Bird,  Harrisburg. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Charles  B.  Lutz,  Bloomsburg, 
Chairman. 

James  W.  Doncaster,  Rochester. 

C.  T.  Culp,  York. 

George  W.  Billman,  Reading. 

Charles  F.  Humrich,  Carlisle. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE: 

J.  H.  Musser,  Harrisburg. 

Frank  R.  Leib,  Harrisburg. 

John  E.  Gipple,  Harrisburg. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  DELE¬ 
GATES: 

John  M.  Larkin,  Port  Alleghany. 

Frank  I.  Leib,  Harrisburg. 

H.  A.  Logue,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.  Wren,  Louistown. 

Anson  P.  Dare,  Harrisburg. 

J.  H.  Musser,  Harrisburg. 

John  W.  Evans,  Berwick. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

“Resolved,  that  all  agents  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  insurance 
business  be  and  are  hereby  extended 
an  invitation  to  become  members  of 
this  association. 

“Resolved,  that  we  believe  that  all 
differences  arising  between  agents  and 
companies  can  be  best  handled  by  this 
association,  and  we  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  such  differences  should 
be  so  submitted. 

“Resolved,  that  we  condemn  the 
practice  of  certain  companies  who  are 
issuing  blanket  or  floater  policies  cov¬ 
ering  chains  of  stores  in  this  State, 
since  we  regard  such  practice  as  over¬ 
head  writing. 

“Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  be  extended  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  to  Governor  Brumbaugh  for 
the  enactment  of  a  standard  fire  in¬ 
surance  policy  law,  for  use  in  this 
State.” 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  resume  of  the 
proceedings  being  printed  in  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  of  last  week,  was  sig¬ 
nificant  because  the  asociation  decided 
to  open  its  doors  wide  to  all  insurance 
agents.  (Anybody  can  come  in:  life, 
fire,  casualty,  surety.  At  one  time  the 
association  had  the  largest  membership 
of  any  of  the  associations.  Gradually, 
the  membership  dropped  off. 

One  reason  given  at  Harrisburg  was 
that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  co-op¬ 
eration  from  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents.  It 
may  have  been  because  the  National 
Association  thought  that  Pennsylvania 
is  a  big  State  and  capable  of  helping 


itself.  Things  finally  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  most  of  the  leaders  in  the 
association  were  small  city  men. 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  looked  rath¬ 
er  coldly  at  the  association,  much  the 
same  as  the  New  York  City  agents  are 
not  strong  for  State  association  mem¬ 
bership.  The  association  leaders  say 
that  this  is  not  a  situation  that  should 
exist.  They  maintain  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  agents  should  not  take  just  as 
prominent  a  part  in  the  deliberations 
as  agents  in  the  smaller  towns.  They 
say  the  State  association  can  help  the 
big  city  agent  in  his  troubles,  and  they 
are  going  out  to  get  him. 

The  Federation 

The  growth  of  the  Federation  in 
Pennsylvania  has  also  caused  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  the  fire  agents’  as¬ 
sociation.  Nothing  was  said  about  tne 
.Federation  at  the  Harrisburg  meet¬ 
ing.  but  the  State  association  feels  that 
with  its  new  ambitious  plans  and  its 
broader  scope  in  membership  it  will 
start  growing  from  now  on  and  get 
back  its  former  prestige.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  Pennsylvania  associa¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
national  association. 

The  Harrisburg  meeting  was  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  gathering.  C.  F. 
Humrich,  of  Carlisle,  presided. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order  the 
regular  order  of  business  was  taken  up. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  annual  meeting  had  been 
printed  and  distributed  among  the 
members,  the  procedure  of  reading 
same  was  dispensed  with.  Mayor  John 
K.  Royal  of  Harrisburg  in  a  few  well- 
put  words  welcomed  the  delegates  in 
behalf  of  the  city. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  meeting  was 
centered  in  an  address  by  Jesse  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  former  deputy  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  which  is  reported  at 
length  on  page  22,  this  section. 

The  report  of  Secretary-Treasurer  H. 
M.  Bird  was  read  and  approved. 

President  Speaks 

President  Humrich  stated  when  the 
time  came  for  his  annual  address,  that 
he  had  departed  from  the  usual  custom 
in  that  he  had  no  set  speech.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Association  he  said  he  was 
very  much  discouraged  at  the  lack  of 
interest  of  local  agents  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  State  (Association,  and  hoped  that 
this  year  will  see  a  revival  of  the  old 
time  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  or¬ 
ganization  hack  in  the  1890’s  when  the 
members  numbered  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand.  He  recalled  a  picture  which  had 
been  made  in  Harrisburg  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1894,  and  while  some  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  movement  at  that 
time  had  passed  on,  he  could  see  in  the 
room  several,  and  there  are  others  still 
(Continued  on  page  23.)’ 


Officers  Elected 

President:  G.  T.  Amsden,  Rochester. 
First  Vice-President:  F.  G.  Horton, 
Owego. 

Second  Vice-President:  Frederick  V. 
Bruns,  Syracuse. 

Third  Vice-President:  D.  Carlisle  Good¬ 
rich,  Newburgh. 

Fourth  Vice-President:  E.  S.  Hawley, 
Buffalo. 

Fifth  Vice-President:  C.  A.  Porth,  Al¬ 
bany. 

Sixth  Vice-President:  James  Doyle,  Os¬ 
wego. 

Secretary:  C.  J.  Curtin,  Rochester. 
Treasurer:  C.  McNitt,  Norwich. 
Executive  Committee:  James  F.  Ker- 
nan,  Utica;  Peter  D.  Kiernan,  Al¬ 
bany;  John  Tiernon,  Jr.,  Buffalo;  R. 
F.  Gilmour,  Schenectady;  L.  N.  Irv¬ 
ing,  Malone;  W.  P.  Blackman,  New 
Rochelle;  Glenn  H.  Johnson,  Syra¬ 
cuse;  W.  H.  Hecox,  Binghamton;  W. 
H.  Murray,  Hornell. 

Resolutions 

Whereas,  the  Eastern  Union  has, 
through  its  committee,  indicated  its 
willingness  to  confer  with  a  committee 
from  our  association; 

Resolved,  that  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  be  requested  to  ask  consideration  in 
reference  to  rules  and  schedules. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  in 
favor  of  uniform  blanks,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
take  up  the  question  with  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Committee  and  also  use  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  assist  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  in  their  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  the  desired  results. 

Resolved,  That  our  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  obtain  a  list  of  Companies  that 
are  operating  in  both  so-called  Board 
and  Non-board  Agencies  in  this  State, 
and  that  as  soon  as  practicable  this  in¬ 
formation  be  given  to  the  members  of 
this  Association  by  publishing  a  list  of 
same  in  the  printed  issues  of  our  State 
Association  Bulletin. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
prompt  payment  of  premium. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  local  fire  insurance 
agents  extend  to  the  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  in  Utica,  its  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  many 
courtesies  which  have  been  shown  us 
in  making  this,  our  33rd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  a  success,  and  also  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  social  occasion. 

Whereas,  Since  our  last  meeting  one 
of  our  beloved  and  respected  members, 
and  a  former  President  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  called  from  our  midst 
by  the  Greater  Reaper,  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  Association  enter 
upon  the  records  of  this  meeting  a  note 
of  sincere  regret  and  deep  sorrow  in 
the  loss  of  Wm.  E.  Richards  of  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


The  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  in  Utica  last  week  brought 
out  the  fact  that  this  is  the  largest  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  country,  and  that  at  the 
rate  it  is  progressing  it  will  be  the  first 
association  to  have  1,000  members. 
The  association  is  strong  everywhere  in 
the  State  except  New  York  City,  where 
agents,  believing  that  they  have  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve  that  are  their  own  exclu¬ 
sively,  have  not  shown  an  inclination  to 
join  with  the  up-State  men. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
New  York  Association  is  the  type  of 
agents  in  the  membership.  As  a  rule 
they  are  level-headed,  up-to-date  agents 
who  have  the  best  interest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  heart,  and  have  shown  remark¬ 
able  spirit  in  giving  their  time  to  the 
welfare  of  other  agents  of  the  State. 

President  G.  T.  Amsden,  who  was  re¬ 
elected,  has  shown  himself  a  fine  man 
to  act  as  helmsman,  and  with  Glenn  H. 
Johnson  and  others,  has  done  his  best 
to  cement  the  interest  of  the  companies 
and  agents.  The  association  leaders 
appreciate  that  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  the  interest  of  the  agent,  and 
when  they  are  divided  it  is  only  on 
questions  of  method  of  procedure.  At 
the  1914  convention  in  Rochester  there 
was  considerable  feeling  over  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  dwelling  schedule,  but  a 
much  better  feeling  was  evidenced  at 
Utica.  The  agents  believe  that  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  they  have  to  meet, 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the  com¬ 
panies,  will  result  in  benefit  to  every 
agent  in  the  State.  The  speech  of  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Day,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
panies’  Committee,  had  a  fine  effect. 

Thirty-third  Annual  Convention 

This  was  the  thirty-third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  sessions  were  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  as  every  agent  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard,  and  two  or  three 
men  do  not  try  to  run  the  convention. 
In  this  respect  President  Amsden  is  to 
be  congratulated  as  an  able  presiding 
officer.  He  is  the  son  of  an  insurance 
agent,  and,  while  young,  has  been 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  insur¬ 
ance,  and  follows  the  best  traditions  of 
the  business. 

Those  Present 

Auburn:  Sidney  S.  Wills. 

Albany:  P.  D.  Kiernan,  Charles  A. 
Porth. 

Antwerp:  C.  E.  Marsh. 

Binghamton:  R.  B.  Davis,  William  H. 
Hecox,  James  H.  Nelson,  George  E. 
Steele,  T.  W.  Whipple,  R.  G.  Wads¬ 
worth. 

Buffalo:  Charles  M.  Claran,  C.  Lee 
Abell.  E.  S.  Hawley,  L.  G.  Morgan,  John 
A.  Murphy,  Adolph  Steeg,  John  L. 
Tiernon,  Jr. 

(Continued  on  page  21.) 
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MAY  TAKE  IN  SUBURBAN  MEN 


CHANCE  FOR  450  NEW  MEMBERS 


Capt.  W.  P.  Blackman  Explains  Situ¬ 
ation  Near  New  York  City  and 
Advocates  Merger 


The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  may  score 
a  coup  by  taking  in  four  hundred  and 
fifty  members  in  one  swoop.  These 
are  the  members  of  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Agents’ 
Protective  Association,  the  president  of 
which  is  Capt.  Walter  P.  Blackman,  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The  New  York 
association  is  already  the  largest  in  the 
country,  having  nearly  eight  hundred 
members,  the  Massachusetts  associa¬ 
tion  being  second  in  size. 

Referred  to  Executive  Committee 

Captain  Blackman,  who  advocates 
such  an  amalgamation,  appeared  before 
the  New  York  association  and  de¬ 
scribed  conditions  in  the  suburban 
field.  The  sentiment  at  Utica  was  that 
the  suburbanites  be  taken  in,  if  they 
desire  to  come,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

It  would  be  a  good  move  for  the 
State  association  and  there  are  several 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  increased  membership. 
It  would  bring  the  State  Association 
nearer  to  New  York  City,  where  it  has 
always  been  weak. 

Suburban  Conditions  18  Years  Ago 
In  describing  conditions  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  field  Captain  Blackman  went  back 
eighteen  years,  when  there  was  no  as¬ 
sociation,  when  commissions  and  rates 
were  open  and  when  the  suburban  busi¬ 
ness  was  regarded  as  the  most  desir¬ 
able  in  the  State,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  commissions  in  some  cases  ran  as 
high  as  35  per  cent. 

The  formation  of  the  Suburban  Un¬ 
derwriters’  association  was  described, 
bringing  with  it  a  reduction  in  com¬ 
missions  to  15  per  cent.  The  associa¬ 
tion  promulgated  a  tariff  of  rates,  and 
agents  had  to  sign  an  agreement  repre¬ 
senting  only  suburban  association  com¬ 
panies.  Some  companies  were  not 
members  of  the  association.  The  New 
York  broker  welcomed  the  situation, 
went  to  the  assured,  declared  that  he 
could  handle  the  business  more  satis¬ 
factorily  and  cheaper  than  the  local 
agent,  and  promising  a  25  per  cent,  cut 
in  rates.  The  brokers  returned  to  New 
York  with  their  pockets  full  of  applica¬ 
tions. 

New  York  City  Men  Capture  Business 

“This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
much  suburban  business  is  controlled  in 
New  York  City,’’  said  the  speaker.  “It 
was  not  long  before  agents  found  this 
business  going  off  their  books,  because 
they  could  not  meet  the  rates  which 
the  brokers  were  giving  their  clients. 
Many  agents  violated  their  pledge,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘We’ll  go  to  New  York  and  place 
business  with  non-board  companies.’ 
This  they  did  at  cut  rates,  and  got  20 
and  25  per  cent,  commission,  taking  the 
action  as  a  protective  measure  against 
the  New  York  broker.  Members  of  the 
Suburban  association  decided  to  punish 
the  agents,  which  was  done  by  promul¬ 
gating  a  cut  in  dwelling  rates,  which 
went  down  to  thirty  cents  for  three 
years,  and  mercantile  rates  were  cut 
25  per  cent.  As  a  consequence,  agents 
kept  their  offices  open  day  and  night 
re-writing  and  going  to  the  bank  for 
return  premium  accommodations.’’ 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Underwriters’  Association  passed 
away  and  conditions  were  again  open 
as  to  rates  and  commissions.  The  lat¬ 
ter  again  climbed  to  35  per  cent,  in 
some  cases.  For  six  years  there  was 
no  improvement. 

Start  Suburban  Exchange 
Then  was  formed  the  Suburban  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange.  The  Exchange 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  use  of  local  agents  and,  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Blackman,  forced  the  local  agents 


into  forming  local  boards  and  accept¬ 
ing  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  The 
commissions  were  20  per  cent,  to 
agents.  The  constitution  also  provided 
that  all  brokerage  business  would  be 
sent  out  to  local  agents  having  juris¬ 
diction  at  10  per  cent,  overwriting  com¬ 
mission.  Also,  an  agent  was  required 
to  have  a  regularly  conducted  and 
equipped  office  in  a  place  where  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  business.  The 
local  agents,  by  the  companies’  agree¬ 
ment,  had  the  option  of  passing  upon 
the  qualification  of  the  agents.  In  case 
of  protest  the  issue  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Exchange. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Blackman  said: 

“It  was  not  very  long  before  certain 
companies  were  given  the  privilege  of 
establishing  what  they  called  suburban 
head  agencies,  in  New  York  City  to 
write  suburban  business.  These  agen¬ 
cies  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  suburban  business  over  the 
heads  of  local  agents.  Then  agents 
were  confronted  with  facts  that  certain 
membership  applications  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  local  boards  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  upon  investigation  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  boards  it  was  found  that  the  appli¬ 
cants  were  not  qualified  under  the 
rules,  and  the  boards  so  reported,  the 
applicants  being  refused  admittance  to 
the  local  boards. 

“Protests  were  made  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  companies.  The  charges  of  vio¬ 
lations  were  passed  from  one  commit¬ 
tee  to  another  in  the  Exchange,  and 
after  eight  years  a  number  of  these 
agents  still  continued  to  conduct  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  same  basis  as  others,  al¬ 
though  not  members  of  the  local  boards, 
not  qualified  by  the  constitution,  but 
permitted  by  companies  to  do  business 
as  full-fledged  members.  The  broker¬ 
age  which  had  been  10  per  cent,  was 
increased  to  15  per  cent,  over  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  agents,  who  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  this  business,  if  at  all, 
at  a  5  per  cent,  over-writing  commis¬ 
sion.  After  the  agents  had  found  there 
was  no  hope  in  their  contention  for 
holding  the  10  per  cent,  brokerage  they 
then  took  up  the  question  of  a  contin¬ 
gent  with  the  Eastern  Union  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Suburban 
Exchange,  and  made  the  proposition 
of  20  per  cent.,  15  per  cent,  brokerage 
and  10  per  cent,  contingent  on  the  net 
profits  of  the  business.  This  proposal 
was  considered,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
agents  had  not  been  consulted  and 
called  into  conference  in  regard  to  the 
change  in  brokerage  which  was  a  part 
of  the  agreement  on  both  parties  as  a 
compromise,  the  5  per  cent,  contingent 
was  granted  and  the  agents  were  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  a  new  pledge,  including 
the  new  conditions. 

“Under  the  changed  conditions,  with 
all  the  functions  of  the  local  boards 
taken  away  from  them,  it  was  decided 
to  disband  the  county  boards,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  no  value.  Then  followed  the 
formation  of  the  Suburban  Agents  Pro¬ 
tective  Association.” 

Schedule  Rating 

Captain  Blackman  then  took  up  the 
schedule  rating  situation  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  district.  Basic  rates  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  few  places.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  at  Tarrytown 
where  the  rates  were  jumped  from  50 
to  200  per  cent.  “This  extended  an 
open  invitation  to  the  co-operatives  and 
mutuals,”  he  said.  “They  found  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  writing  the  entire  school  line 
and  getting  banks  to  accept  their  poli¬ 
cies  as  security.”  He  then  declared 
that  the  best  way  to  remedy  such  a 
situation  was  by  education.  “If  agents 
and  town  authorities  get  together  be¬ 
fore  the  basic  rate  is  promulgated 
much  trouble  can  be  avoided,”  he  said. 
“We  are  starting  a  system  of  education 
on  the  part  of  the  agents  to  see  if  we 
can  get  them  to  co-operate  with  village 
and  town  authorities  to  get  the  Ex¬ 
change  to  make  a  survey  of  the  towns 
and  issue  a  tentative  basic  rate,  so  that 
we  can  find  what  it  would  cost  to  make 
improvements  and  how  much  will  be 


PROMPT  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS 


LEGISLATIVE  APPEAL  UNWISE 


A  Problem  for  Insurance  Men  to  Settle 
Among  Themselves — Erie 
Situation 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Agents  in  Utica  related  to 
the  cash  payment  of  premiums.  Al¬ 
though  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in 
Albany  that  premiums  should  be  paid 
inside  of  a  month  the  association,  after 
considerable  debate,  finally  passed  a 
resolution  which  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  is 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
prompt  payment  of  premiums. 

Pelton  Starts  Discussion 

The  discussion  was  started  by  W.  E. 
Pelton,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Olean  agents  board 
originated  the  movement  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  introduction  of  Assemblyman 
Ames’  bill  providing  that  the  policy  is 
void  if  the  premium  is  not  paid  within 
thirty  days. 

President  Amsden  said  he  did  not 
think  the  bill  would  have  passed  even 
if  there  had  been  no  opposition  from 
the  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  legislature,  but  felt  that  the 
reform  should  take  place  inside  the  in¬ 
surance  business.  That  reform  was 
necessary  he  did  not  doubt,  because 
he  declared  that  the  long  credits  were 
d  great  evil. 

C.  A.  Porth,  of  Albany,  also  thought 
that  this  was  a  matter  for  local  boards 
to  act  upon,  and  he  was  against  any 
further  attempt  at  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

R.  S.  Pavior  said  the  agents  must 
move  carefully,  and  he  was  against  any 
proposition  for  a  blacklist  of  assured 
who  do  not  pay  promptly.  He  thought 
that  the  association  should  pass  a  re¬ 
solution  “that  it  be  unwise  to  ask  the 
legislature  to  take  any  action  regard¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  premiums.” 
Department  Thinks  It  An  Internal 
Question 

George  E.  Merigold,  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Agents  and  Brokers 
Licenses,  Insurance  Department,  Al¬ 
bany,  told  what  had  happened  in  con¬ 
ference  between  representatives  of  the 
insurance  department  and  conferences 
at  Albany  over  the  thirty-day  payment 
bill.  In  brief  he  declared: 

“It  was  and  is  our  view  that  this 
is  unnecessary  legislation,  legislation 
which  would  embarrass  the  insuring 
public.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  handled  by  the  agents  themselves. 
The  long  credit  conditions  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  practices  of  men  In  the 
business.” 

Mr.  Merigold  gave  several  instances 
to  show  that  injustice  might  he  done 


saved  in  premiums  if  improvements  are 
made.  We  believe  it  will  work  out  all 
right.  It  has  been  started  in  New 
Rochelle.  This  method  throws  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  fixing  the  rates  from  the 
local  agents  to  the  authorities  where  it 
properly  belongs.  The  publicity  in  this 
case  is  important.  It  gives  the  people 
the  reasons  and  causes  for  changed 
conditions  regarding  fire  insurance  and 
places  the  responsibility  upon  local  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  fire  department,  water 
supply  and  municipal  ordinance  stand¬ 
ards,  and  upon  the  insuring  public  as 
to  its  housekeeping  arrangements.  I 
welcome  the  schedule  rate  as  being 
the  savior  of  the  business.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  broker  from  pirating  the 
business  of  the  agent.  Then,  too,  it 
wipes  out  the  old  favoritism  when  the 
chairman  of  the  district  committee 
was  a  man  to  whom  all  had  to  kow¬ 
tow,  and  who  often  abused  his  privi¬ 
leges.” 


an  assured,  perfectly  able  and  willing 
to  pay  his  premiums  in  a  specified 
time,  but  does  not  do  so  through  over¬ 
sight  or  because  of  negligence  of  some 
employe  if  the  assured  be  in  Europe 
or  away  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

John  A.  Murphy,  of  Buffalo,  thought 
there  should  be  cash  discounts  given.  It 
gives  the  agent  an  incentive  to  go  out 
and  make  prompt  collections. 

Situation  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Pelton  read  letters  explaining  the 
credit  situation  in  other  cities.  One 
interesting  letter  came  from  Erie,  Pa. 
Here  is  the  way  the  agents  of  that  city 
handle  the  situation: 

The  district  secretary  once  a 
month  issues  a  list  of  delinquent 
policyholders.  These  lists  are 
made  up  from  reports  sent  in  by 
various  board  agencies,  giving  the 
names  of  all  policyholders  who 
have  not  paid  as  of  noon  the  15th 
of  each  month  for  policies  issued  . 
during  the  month.  These  names 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  some 
with  the  first  letter  capitalized; 
others  with  the  names  in  full  in 
capitals. 

In  the  first  case  waiver  to  write 
may  be  granted  by  consulting  the 
district  secretary’s  office.  He  in 
turn  communicates  with  the  agent 
reporting  the  delinquent,  securing 
in  turn  his  consent  for  the  other 
agent  to  issue  his  policy.  In  this 
way  the  agent  asking  permission 
to  write  insurance  for  the  delin¬ 
quent  is  not  known  to  the  agency 
listing  the  delinquent,  and  vice 
versa. 

Before  this  method  was  adopted 
some  unscrupulous  agents  would 
report  that  a  certain  agency  had 
put  them  on  the  delinquent  list. 
Where  the  names  are  given  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters  no  waiver  will  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  the  reason  that  the  agency 
reporting  such  delinquent  in  the 
non-waiver  class  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  delinquent  list  reports  is  auto¬ 
matically  advanced  to  the  non¬ 
waiver  class  by  the  district  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  district  secretary’s  office 
looks  after  this  matter.  He  does 
not  do  it  as  a  respresbntative  of 
the  Middle  Department,  but  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  local  board. 

Back  of  each  name  on  these 
lists  where  more  than  one  agent  re¬ 
ports  a  given  assured,  a  figure  is 
used  to  show  the  number  of 
agents  so  doing.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  is  the  following:  “This 
list  is  furnished  you  in  confidence 
and  for  your  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  in  your  business;  that  of 
aiding  you  to  determining  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  writing  insurance  for  the 
following  parties  who  have  failed 
to  observe  the  prompt  payment 
rules  as  stamped  on  every  policy. 
Names  in  capital  letters  are  in 
non-waiver  class.” 

West  Virginia  Method 
An  agent  in  Buckhannon,  W.  Va., 
gave  to  Mr.  Pelton  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  payments  are  regu¬ 
lated  there: 

“We  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  along  the  line  of  credits,  but 
our  late  laws  have  helped  us  out  won¬ 
derfully,  and  yet  some  of  our  people 
do  not  get  excited  when  we  explain  our 
position,  and  in  some  cases  we  take 
pleasure  in  dropping  them  at  their  next 
renewal.  Our  law  reads  that  all  pre¬ 
miums  must  be  collected  within  the 
usual  time  of  collections,  and  that  in¬ 
surance  collections  must  be  made  the 
same  as  collections  in  other  lines.  The 
point  came  up  as  to  when  and  what 
was  the  proper  length  of  time,  the  law 
not  being  explicit,  as  the  term  ‘regu¬ 
lar  process  of  collections  the  same  as 
in  other  lines  of  business’  is  indefinite. 
Our  State  Auditor  gave  us  a  ruling  that 
he  would  interpret  this  to  mean  sixty 
days,  and  that  has  been  our  aim.  We 
see  that  all  accounts  are  closed  in  that 
time.” 
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COMPANY  CONFERENCE 

COMMITTEE  CONTINUED 


DISCUSS  RATING  CONDITIONS 


Convention  Discards  Plan  to  Have 
Service  Bureau  Handle  Rating 
Matters  for  Agents 


The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  discussed 
rating  conditions  in  New  York  State 
and  the  relations  between  the  agents 
and  the  companies  and  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  agents  and  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  State  at 
the  convention  in  Utica  last  week. 

The  discussion  was  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  President  G.  T. 
Amsden  that  the  association  maintain 
a  service  bureau  which  would  aid  the 
agents  in  keeping  their  business,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cases  where  brokers,  by 
manipulation,  are  able  to  walk  away 
with  choice  risks.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
Amsden  was  that  agents  should  be  in 
just  as  good  position  to  land  a  risk  or 
to  retain  it  as  a  broker  is.  The  service 
bureau  should  be  in  charge  of  a  mana¬ 
ger  who  knew  every  phase  of  rating, 
who  knew  al  about  risk  deficiencies 
and  how  they  can  be  remedied. 

Bureau  Opposed 

There  was  considerable  opposition 
expressed  to  the  idea  of  a  service 
bureau,  principally  on  the  theory  that 
the  association  is  not  large  enough  in 
membership  to  make  such  a  bureau  ef¬ 
fective,  and  that  if  the  bureau  were 
successful  the  manager  would  be  so 
swamped  by  demands  of  his  services 
that  a  large  organization  to  handle  this 
end  of  the  business  would  be  required. 
Also,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  right  type 
of  manager  could  be  secured  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year,  which  is 
about  all  that  the  association  can  afford 
to  pay.  It  was  finally  decided  not  to 
incorporate  the  bureau  feature,  but  to 
continue  working  along  with  the  com¬ 
panies’  conference  committee,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  reading  as  follows  being  passed: 

Whereas,  the  Eastern  Union  has, 
through  its  committee,  indicated  its 
willingness  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  our  association, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  requested  to  ask  considera¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  rules  and  schedules. 

Conference  Committees 

This  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  resolutions  passed  by  any  as¬ 
sociation.  It  takes  hold  of  a  difficult 
situation  in  a  tactful  manner,  and  helps 
smooth  the  way  for  more  harmonious 
relations. 

As  The  Eastern  Underwriter  has 
printed,  there  is  a  committee  of  five 
from  the  companies,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  Frederick  W.  Day,  of  the  Roy¬ 
al;  and  a  committee  of  five  from  the 
agents’  association,  which  will  hold  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  to  help  agents  over 
the  rough  places  in  the  New  York  field. 
The  agents  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Day  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  the  discussion  over  rating  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State  the  principal 
grievance  of  the  agents  is  that  they 
do  not  know  when  they  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  rate  reduction  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  notified  by  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York  State 
that  rates  will  be  advanced.  Complaint 
has  also  been  made  that  letters  are  not 
answered  promptly. 

The  friends  of  Ralph  G.  Potter  point 
out  that  he  is  doing  his  best;  that  he 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility;  that  New  York  State  being  the 
largest  in  the  Union  and  having  more 
cities  than  any  other  State,  furnishes 
harder  problems  if  rating  to  solve  than 
other  States. 

Discussion  of  Agency  Conditions 

The  discussion  in  Utica  can  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

G.  T.  Amsden:  Our  association,  al¬ 
ready  valuable  to  all  agents  in  the 
State,  can  be  made  more  so.  The  point 
for  us  to  decide  is  how  to  make  it  more 
valuable.  The  answer  seems  to  be  to 
give  more  service.  The  more  protec¬ 


tion  we  can  get  against  brokers  the  bet¬ 
ter.  What  is  the  reason  the  broker  is 
getting  large  lines  away  from  the 
agent?  Is  the  agent’s- company  or  com¬ 
pany  organization  giving  him  the  serv¬ 
ice  that  he  should  have?  If  we  have  a 
salaried  man  representing  all  the 
agents,  who  can  assist  the  agent  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  case  in  Syracuse  and  get  a 
satisfactory  rate,  will  that  not  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  service  that  we 
give  members? 

There  are  also  certain  matters  of 
importance  that  the  service  manager 
could  take  up  with  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  such  as  cases  where  certifi¬ 
cates  to  do  business  are  given  where 
they  should  be  withheld,  and  in  rebat¬ 
ing  matters.  He  would  thus  be  speak¬ 
ing  for  all  the  agents.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  officers  of  your  association  to 
take  up  all  these  matters  with  the  State 
association,  the  insurance  department 
and  with  the  companies.  They  would 
not  have  any  time  remaining  for  their 
own  business. 

Thinks  Some  Agents  Have  a  Pull 

Robert  F.  Gilmour,  Schenectady:  Cer¬ 
tain  agents  of  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  able  to  go  to  Syracuse  and 
get  through  rate  concessions  denied  to 
ordinary  agents.  I  find  that  brokers 
can  come  to  our  town,  suggest  improve¬ 
ments — which,  by  the  way,  are  seldom 
made — and  can  get  new  rates  for  the 
alleged  improvements.  We  must  tell 
our  special  agents  that  they  must  give 
us  better  service;  else,  we  should  throw 
out  their  supplies. 

Non-Board  Competition  Growing 

Lewis  N.  Irving,  Malone,  N.  Y.:  The 
non-board  situation  is  getting  acute, 
especially  in  Plattsburg  and  Saranac 
Lake.  The  non-boarders  are  appointing 
sub-agents  who  cut  into  the  business. 
The  brokerage  situation  in  Northern 
New  York  needs  investigation.  On  my 
trip  among  agents  in  several  counties, 
looking  for  new  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  I  found  a  dry  goods  man  was 
a  broker  and  controlled  the  insurance 
on  two  dry  goods  stores.  In  regard  to 
rating  in  this  State,  it  is  often  inexplica¬ 
ble.  In  one  instance  a  grist  mill  was 
rated  at  $3.50.  The  mill  was  improved. 
When  rated  at  $3.50  it  was  lighted  by 
kerosene,  had  wood  stoves,  steam  boil¬ 
er.  A  gasoline  engine  was  installed, 
the  kerosene  lamps  were  removed  and 
electric  lighting  replaced  the  lamps. 
The  rate  was  reduced  thirty  cents.  An 
electric  engine  and  a  cement  floor  were 
then  put  into  the  mill.  Application  for 
re-rating  was  made.  The  rate  was 
raised  to  forty  cents.  We  complained, 
but  were  told  the  rate  was  adequate. 

R.  M.  L.  Carson,  Glens  Falls:  We  find 
that  often  when  we  make  application 
for  new  rates  we  do  not  receive  credit 
for  improvements. 

In  one  instance  a  rate  was  changed 
four  times  in  a  year.  One  man  in  our 
community,  dissatisfied  by  rating  condi¬ 
tions,  is  going  to  carry  his  own  in¬ 
surance. 

William  H.  Hecox,  Binghamton:  The 
Service  Bureau  proposition  sounds  all 
right,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
given  any  recognition  at  Syracuse.  If 
we  did  have  a  service  bureau  it  should 
deal  with  the  companies  direct.  Our 
chief  complaint  at  Binghamton  is  that 
it  takes  too  long  to  get  action  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  rate  changes. 

F.  V.  Bruns,  Syracuse:  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  service  bureau  would  be  that 
the  manager  could  make  it  a  business 
of  finding  out  about  rate  inconsisten¬ 
cies.  He  could  also  investigate  the 
qualifications  of  agents  and  brokers, 
and  get  evidence  against  men  who  have 
certificates  and  who  are  not  entitled  to 
them.  I  have  not  time  to  get  such  evi¬ 
dence,  and  I  might  think  it  unwise  to 
do  so;  other  agents  may  feel  the  same, 
but  a  paid  representative  of  the  agents 
could  get  it  without  trouble. 

Suggests  Writing  to  Companies 

W.  H.  Murray,  Hornell:  We  have  not 
had  a  board  meeting  in  a  year.  We  find 
that  our  communications  are  not  an¬ 
swered.  I  think  every  agent  who  be¬ 
longs  to  this  association  should  write  a 
letter  to  the  companies  describing  the 


conditions  in  his  locality  as  to  non¬ 
boarders  and  the  multiplicity  of  rules 
and  regulations. 

Max  Oppenheim,  Niagara  Falls:  It 
takes  two  or  three  months  after  appli¬ 
cation  for  changes  before  an  inspector 
arrives  on  the  scene.  I  agree  with  a 
previous  speaker  that  we  should  write 
to  the  companies  about  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

John  A.  Murphy,  Buffalo:  To  get  the 
right  service  from  a  service  manager 
we  would  have  to  pay  him  $2,000  a 
week  instead  of  $2,000  a  year.  What 
is  needed  is  more  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  agents.  The  best  way  to 
get  results  is  through  a  local  board. 
We  must  organize  “the  community  sen¬ 
timent.” 

James  H.  Nelson,  Binghamton:  I 
have  always  found  Mr.  Potter  courteous 
and  ready  to  come  half  way. 

Mexico’s  Water  Works 

Considerable  discussion  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  hinged  around  the 
efforts  of  agents  there  for  years  to  get 
a  better  water  supply,  and  an  advance 
in  rates  which  came  after  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  made. 

Some  of  the  sharpest  criticism  of  the 
State  association  it  is  not  advisable  to 
print.  It  can  be  said  that  when  the 
convention  adjourned  there  was  a  much 
better  spirit  toward  the  companies  than 
before  the  convention  started. 


RIFTS  OF  HUMOR 


Work  of  Issuing  Brokerage  Certificates 
Not  All  Dark  Clouds  Without 
Silver  Lining 


In  his  talk  to  the  agents  George  E. 
Merigold,  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
told  a  number  of  humorous  stories  in 
relation  to  brokers’  applications. 

One  applicant,  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  applicant  does  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  individual,  a  corporation  or 
a  partnership,  replied:  “Spinster.” 

For  three  years  the  Department  has 
issued  a  certificate  to  a  man  named 
Callahan.  This  year  the  insurance 
company  designated  him  as  Callohan. 
Attention  being  called  to  it  he  replied: 
“As  for  my  name — it’s  all  A’s  and  no 
O’s.”  Several  other  questions  being 
asked  him  he  wrote  back,  expressing 
disgust  for  red  tape  and  saying:  “If 
you  say  the  word  I  am  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  finger  prints.” 

Below  the  signature  on  the  blank  ap¬ 
pears  the  word  “By,”  for  the  use  of 
member  signing  partnership  name. 
One  application  received  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  signed  “John  Smith,  By 
Gum.” 

Another  applicant  who  refused  to 
complete  his  application  said  he  could 
make  more  money  as  a  blacksmith  than 
as  an  insurance  agent,  and  would  not 
do  what  the  department  asked  him. 

Occasionally  humorous  replies  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  answer  to  the  question:  “Has 
applicant,  since  January  1,  1915,  been 
charged  by  an  employer  or  other  per¬ 
son  with  wrongfully  withholding  premi¬ 
ums  or  with  other  irregularities  in 
money  transactions?  If  so  give  partic¬ 
ulars  of  each  occasion.”  Generally,  the 
applicant  enters  into  a  long  explana¬ 
tion,  admitting  that  charges  were  made 
against  him,  but  justifying  himself.  One 
man,  upon  being  refused  an  applica¬ 
tion,  asked:  “Is  this  a  life  sentence, 
or  under  some  other  administration 
may  I  apply  for  another  certificate.” 


THE  SALEM  FIRE 


F.  E.  Warner  Tells  New  York  Agents 
How  He  Telephoned  for 
Assistance 


Frederick  E.  Warner,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  told  the  banqueters  some  inter¬ 
esting  stories  about  the  Salem  fire.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  at  the  fire,  and, 
meeting  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  told  to  go  out  and  telephone 
for  assistance.  This  message  was  de¬ 
livered  to  numerous  people. 

“Where  shall  I  telephone?”  asked 
one  man. 

“Telephone  to  hell,  If  necessary,  but 
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SOLICITING  OFFICE  CLERKS 

MUST  TAKE  OUT  CERTIFICATE 


Costs  Ten  Dollars  In  Large  Cities — 
Department  Views  of  Qualifica¬ 
tions  Given 


George  E.  Merigold,  in  charge  of  the 
agents  and  brokers’  licensing  division 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  cleared  up  some  points  for  the 
agents  about  brokerage  certificates. 
He  said  he  would  not  make  a  speech, 
but  would  answer  questions.  With 
him  he  had  copies  of  laws  and  rulings 
from  which  he  quoted. 

What  the  agents  most  desired  to 
know  was  whether  a  counter  man  or 
a  clerk  of  an  insurance  agent  must 
take  out  a  broker’s  certificate.  This 
is  quite  an  item  in  the  large  cities 
where  such  certificates  are  $10  apiece. 
If  the  employe  solicits  insurance  he 
must  have  a  certificate,  said  Mr.  Meri¬ 
gold. 

Status  of  Country  Clerks  and  Office 
Employes 

The  ruling  of  the  department  along 
this  line  follows: 

That  the  counter  clerks  and  of¬ 
fice  employes  of  an  agent  or  bro¬ 
ker,  so  long  as  such  persons  do  not 
represent  such  agent  or  broker  in 
the  solicitation  of  business,  are 
neither  agents  nor  brokers  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Conversely,  such  an  employe 
who  does  solicit  insurance,  as  well 
as  any  solicitor  employed  outside 
of  such  office  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  business,  whether  com¬ 
pensated  by  salary  or  commission, 
is,  within  the  meaning  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  a  broker,  and  cannot  lawfully 
act  without  first  obtaining  a  bro¬ 
ker’s  certificate  of  authority. 

This  was  followed  by  considerable 
discussion  as  to  what  constituted 
“soliciting  insurance.”  Common  sense 
must  prevail  in  making  this  definition. 
Most  agents  know  what  is  a  bona-fide 
solicitor. 

In  case  a  counter  man  in  a  Cook’s 
tourist  ticket  office  asked  of  every  one 
he  was  serving,  “May  we  not  sell  you 
an  accident  insurance  policy?”  he  would 
be  just  as  much  of  a  solicitor  as  a 
clerk  who,  after  office  hours,  solicited 
people  to  buy  insurance. 

Must  Be  Competent  to  Safeguard  Pub¬ 
lic  Interest 

Agents  wanted  a  lot  of  information 
about  the  application  blanks  which  are 
filled  out  by  those  wanting  to  be  brok¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Merigold  explained  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  most  of  the  questions.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  Department  is  to 
furnish  licenses  only  for  those  persons 
who  are  competent  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  a  manner  as  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  assured.  The 
questions  in  the  application  blank  are  so 
compiled  as  to  give  the  Department 
a  pretty  good  inkling  as  to  whether 
a  man  is  competent  and  trustworthy. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  ques¬ 
tions  are  sometimes  answered  by  others 
than  those  whose  names  are  signed  to 
the  application,  but  skilled  eyes  in  the 
Department  can  ferret  out  deception  by 
studying  each  answer  individually,  then 
analyze  them  as  a  whole  and  get  a 
perspective.  For  instance,  a  man  says 
that  he  went  to  school  for  a  few  years 
only  and  then  answers  questions  in  a 
manner  which  would  indicate  the  pos¬ 
session  of  considerable  education,  the 
deception  is  evident  on  its  face.  A 
large  number  of  applications  are  re¬ 
jected. 


get  some  speed  on;  we  must  have  as¬ 
sistance,”  was  the  Chief’s  retort.  Mr. 
Warner  ran  to  a  wire  and  did  his  part. 

Inside  of  twenty  minutes  after  the 
fire  started  there  were  nine  separate 
fires  burning  in  a  radius  of  two  miles. 
Three  conflagrations  in  all  were  soon 
raging. 


The  wills  of  Elbert  Hubbard  and  his 
wife  when  filed  at  Buffalo  showed  that 
he  carried  more  than  $100,000  insur¬ 
ance  on  his  life. 
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JOHN  A.  MURPHY  DISCUSSES  BROKERS 

[Mr.  Murphy  is  a  Leading  Agent  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Editors  Note] 


The  sweet  reasonableness  of  provid¬ 
ing  an  avenue  in  the  law  whereby  a 
representative  of  an  insurance  office 
may  be  employed  in  the  solicitation  of 
insurance  for  that  office  at  first  glance 
seems  to  afford  no  room  for  dispute. 
We  are  all  forced  to  have  assistants  in 
the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  our 
business  and  there  is  a  very  material 
distinction  between  a  representative  of 
an  agency  soliciting  business  and  a  bro¬ 
ker,  who  according  to  the  statute  of 
this  State  is  the  representative  of  the 
assured.  Our  commissions,  as  agents 
of  our  companies,  debar  us  from  mak¬ 
ing  our  office  assistants  also  agent3  of 
these  companies,  they  can  only  be 
agents  of  the  agents,  and  as  the  law 
now  stands  they  have  no  p-ace  in  the 
solicitation  of  insurance  business  which 
apparently  must  be  done  by  either  the 
agents  of  the  company  or  the  oroker. 
The  first  point  of  divergence  is,  that 
we  may  now  employ  such  soiicitors,  but 
only  on  a  salary  basis.  We  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  pay  them  through  the  commis¬ 
sion  plan  or  even  as  part  commission 
and  part  salary;  so  that  the  proposed 
solicitors  class  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  number  who  now  are  permitted, 
under  the  law,  to  derive  profit  by  com¬ 
missions  on  the  business  of  placing 
insurance. 

Unusual  Standing  of  Brokers 

And  right  here  I  would  respectfully 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  legislators, 
and  others  concerned,  that  the  standing 
of  the  insurance  brokers  is  unusual  and 
without  parallel  in  any  other  line  of 
industry.  There  are  brokers  in  almost 
every  business;  there  is  the  stock  bro¬ 
ker,  note  broker,  real  estate  broker, 
and  merchandise  broker,  and  when  you 
or  I  employ  any  of  these  gentlemen  to 
do  service  on  our  account,  such  em¬ 
ployer  is  expected  to  pay  the  price  for 
such  service.  There  is  a  stipulated 
rate  of  commission  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  any  of  these  commodities 
which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  person  se¬ 
curing  the  services  from  such  broker. 

In  the  insurance  business  alone  the 
broker  is  employed  by  the  buyer  of  in¬ 
surance,  under  law  he  is  the  assured’s 
agent  and  yet  under  a  privilege  granted 
him  by  the  State  he  is  practically  in  a 
position  of  enforcing  payment,  not  from 
the  principal  who  employed  him,  nor 
yet  from  the  company  whose  policy  has 
been  issued,  but  from  the  agent  of  such 
company  and  out  of  that  portion  of  the 
premium  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  agent’s  profit  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 


The  Broker  and  the  Law 

In  seeking  changed  conditions  b> 
legislative  enactment  it  becomes  con¬ 
siderable  of  a  gamble  and  in  all  such 
ventures  we  hope  and  expect  results 
but  generally  obtain  only  consequen¬ 
ces.  There  are  many  that  thought  that 
the  license  broker  legislation  would 
foreshadow  the  millennium;  that  the 
license  agents  law  was  another  step, 
apparently  in  the  same  direction,  but 
speaking  from  our  own  experience  we 
find  that  the  brokerage  question  has 
been  aggravated  and  increased  rather 
than  removed,  or  even  diminished,  by 
the  passage  of  this  law'.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  not  eventually  derive 
benefits  from  passage  of  these  law's;  I 
believe  we  will;  1  believe  there  is,  to¬ 
day,  existent  in  the  minds  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Insurance  at  Albany  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  its  certificate  of  au¬ 
thority  to  brokers  and  also  to  agents 
has  been  loosely  and  indiscriminately 
issued.  The  State  application  in  itself 
io  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
there  are  no  assurances  or  warranties 
that  the  answers  to  the  questions  on 
these  blanks  are  given  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  information  of  the 
broker  that  signs  them.  Indeed  I  am 
6trongly  of  the  belief  that  of  the  bro¬ 
kers  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  that  number 


several  hundred  (more  than  twice 
as  many  as  existed  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  law),  if  they  were  in 
person,  put  through  a  Civil  Service  ex¬ 
amination  of  no  more  severity  even 
than  the  questions  outlined  in  the  State 
Department  application,  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  would  utterly 
fail  in  their  answers  to  show  any  com¬ 
prehension  or  intelligence  in  these 
matters  of  insurance. 

I  know  of  one  agent  who,  by  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  help  in  fooling  the  State,  for¬ 
feited  the  good-will  of  a  lawyer  who 
as  an  attorney  for  such  an  applicant  for 
a  broker’s  license  was  devotedly  trying 
to  fill  out  the  application  for  his  client, 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  as  a  fictitious  evidence  of 
that  applicant’s  competency  in  matters 
of  insurance.  I  would  not  ask  every 
agent  here  who  has  even  assisted  in 
preparing  such  an  application  for  one, 
or  more,  of  his  pet  brokers  to  raise  his 
hand  because  I  might  be  the  only  one 
in  this  room  who  could  conscienciously 
obey  that  call  and  yet  keep  both  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

It  is  long  years  ago  since  the  poet 
said,  and  with  much  truth, 

“How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts 
endure, 

The  part  that  Laws  or  Kings  can  cause 
or  cure.” 

I  would  prefer  to  direct  the  eyes  of 
this  organization  inwardly  upon  itself 
for  I  believe  that  again  truly  spoke  the 
poet  when  he  said, 

“The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow, 

From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must 
flow.” 

Reform  From  Within 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can 
within  our  own  organization  alone  per¬ 
fect  standards  of  qualifications  upon 
which  we  can  readily  expect  to  obtain 
relief  or  redress  in  legislature  enact¬ 
ment.  The  reason  is  simple,  that 
legislators  are  not  judges  of  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  insurance  representation  and 
until  we  set  up  and  provide  within  our¬ 
selves  a  competent  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  these  qualifications  by  a  body 
of  trained  and  practical  exponents  of 
the  highest  principles  taught  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  insurance  business,  we 
shall  be  asking  in  vain  of  legislators  to 
control  or  regulate  our  qualification 
standards  either  in  as  regards  to  bro¬ 
kers  or  agents. 

Every  profession,  or  even  trade, 
whose  standards  of  qualification  are 
recognized  by  the  law,  has  within  it¬ 
self  the  machinery  by  which  it  can  se¬ 
lect  the  competent  and  discard  the  in¬ 
competent  applicant  for  recognition  at 
his  hands.  Legal  requirements  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  members  of  the  Bar  and 
Judiciary;  requirements  for  medical 
professions  are  provided  by  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  medical  world,  all  the  arts 
and  professions  do  likewise,  even  pub¬ 
lic  accountants  issue  their  letters  of 
certification  only  upon  standards  that 
they  themselves  have  devised  and  to 
applicants  that  they  personally  have 
tested;  so  that  to  me  the  first  step  re¬ 
quisite  to  move  in  the  direction  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  development  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of,  by  and  for  the  insurance  agents 
and  brokers  of  the  State  who  can  and 
will  impartially  and  fairly  pass  upon 
the  eligibility  and  competency  of  the 
applicant  for  the  semi-degrees  or  letters 
of  distinction  which  they  may  be  em¬ 
powered  to  issue. 

Suggestion  of  Insurance  Degrees 
How  simple  would  be  such  a  plan  of 
operation  by  the  creation  of  a  body 
which  may  name  itself  The  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Profession  of  Science  of 
Insurance,  empowered  to  give  after  say 
three  years’  practical  work  in  an  insur¬ 
ance  office  of  recognized  standing  and 
upon  passing  an  examination  that  would 
be  a  reasonable  test  of  education’s  ca¬ 
pacity  and  intelligence  of  the  applicant, 
there  may  be  issued  a  certificate  of 


merit  entitling  the  holder  to  use  letters 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  after  his 
name.  Such  letters  may  be  “B.  S.  I.” 
for  Batchelor  of  the  Science  of  Insur¬ 
ance.  It  certainly  can  be  made  to  stand 
for  as  high  ideals  in  the  public  mind 
as  the  letters  “C.  P.  A.”  which  in  the 
accounting  world  stands  for  merit  and 
competency,  and  there  may  be  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  certificate  that  after  a  further 
period  of  work  and  a  higher  examina¬ 
tion  which  would  entitle  the  applicant 
to  such  a  title  as  “M.  S.  I.”  (Master  of 
the  Science  of  Insurance)  and  from 
such  a  beginning  the  men  so  qualified 
shall  choose  a  small  number  of  their  own 
members  to  form  themselves  into  a 
select  body  to  be  known  as  “D.  S.  I.” 
(Doctors  of  the  Science  of  Insurance), 
to  conduct,  approve  and  maintain  pro¬ 
per  standard  for  such  certification.  The 
expenses  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work,  once  i.t  were  inaugurated,  will 
readily  be  borne  and  deferred  by  fees 
collectible  from  candidates  at  these  va¬ 
rious  examinations  which  would  be  held 
at  such  time  and  in  such  places  as 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  most 
convenient  and  fitting. 

Many  subjects  require  study  and  in¬ 
telligent  comprehension  in  order  to  de¬ 
serve  certification  for  the  State’s  Seal 
of  approval  (which  is,  unfortunately 
now  in  the  issuance  of  State  licenses 
too  often  to  men  who  know  scarcely  the 
first  rudiments  of  insurance  practice 
and  law).  These  subjects  are  so  vari¬ 
ous  that  they  may  not  even  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  brief  outlines  of  this  nature  be¬ 
yond  a  few  of  the  principal  headings. 

Law  1 — Laws  of  the  contract  and 
tort. 


MODEL  SYSTEM  FOR  AGENTS 

SUBMITTED  BY  WATERTOWN  MAN 

A  Card  that  Gives  All  Information  for 
Writing  Policy — Ledger  Card  and 
Renewals 


Law  2 — Laws  of  agent  and  principal. 
Law  3 — Laws  of  salvage  and  subro¬ 
gation. 

Law  4 — Laws  of  adjustment,  apprais¬ 
al  and  settlement. 

Law  5 — Analysis  of  financial  credit 
in  relation  to  companies  and  to  as¬ 
sureds. 

Law  6 — Hazards  of  specific  processes. 
Law  7 — Scientific  methods  of  mini¬ 
mizing  of  all  such  irremovable  hazards. 

Law  8 — The  scientific  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention;  order,  cleanliness,  fire  preven¬ 
tion. 

Law  9 — The  scentific  pound  of  cure — 
sprinklers,  water  supply,  fire  apparatus. 

Law  10 — The  application  of  approved 
standard  in  the  practice  of  valuations 
and  inspections. 

Law  11 — The  scientific  computation 
of  the  base  rate  in  schedules. 

Law  12 — The  scientific  computation 
of  susceptibility  and  deficiency  charges 
in  schedule. 

Law  13 — The  laws  of  collection. 

Law  14 — The  analysis  of  agency  cost, 
maintenances,  production,  preventive, 
supervision,  gain  and  loss. 

Conservation 

All  of  these  only  touch  the  field  in 
which  is  growing  so  many  luxuriant 
weeds  where  only  the  golden  grain  of 
efficiency  and  scientific  attainment 
ought  to  be  allowed  and  find  root  and 
sustenance.  Truly  great  oaks  from  lit¬ 
tle  acorns  grow.  We  are  living  in  times 
of  tremendous  potentialities. 

My  thought  is  so  unfinished  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  dignified  by  the  name, 
but  if  it  only  produces  a  germ  that  will 
find  lodgement  in  your  minds  and  there 
luxuriate  and  flourish  until  through 
these  or  some  such  other  means,  con¬ 
trolled  from  within  our  own  ranks,  we 
can  repel  and  eject  the  vast  number  of 
incompetent  and  inefficient — the  rejects 
of  almost  every  path  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  that  are  each  year  hurled  into 
our  midst  by  factors  and  conditions 
over  which  we  seem  to  be  powerless, 
and  we  will  continue  to  be.  powerless 
until  we  provide  the  means  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  selection  and  rejection  in  those 
who  would  make  the  business  of  insur¬ 
ance  their  work  in  life. 

The  State  would  thereby  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  building  up  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  forcible  factory  in  conserva¬ 
tion  of  wealth  by  a  minimization  of  our 
huge  and  ever  growing  waste  by  fire. 
The  public  would  be  benefited  by  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  insurance  primarily 
brought  about  by  a  more  intelligent  un- 
(Continued  on  page  21.) 


J.  M.  De  Long,  a  local  agent  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  presents  the  following  as  a 
model  agency  system,  requiring  no 
books: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1  Daily  Report 

File,  under  name  of  company  and  pol¬ 
icy  number,  a  duplicate  daily  report 
with  exact  copy  of  form  and  all  endorse¬ 
ments  attached. 

EXHIBITS  NO.  2  AND  3. 

When  writing  the  policy,  make  our 
expiration  and  ledger  cards. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2.  Expiration  Card. 

This  card  gives  all  information  for 
writing  policy,  and  is  filed  by  year, 
month  and  day.  The  same  expiration 
card  is  used  as  long  as  the  risk  is  re¬ 
tained,  a  change  in  the  year  of  expira¬ 
tion  being  the  only  alteration  neces¬ 
sary,  and  this  is  done  in  pencil  in  order 
■that  an  erasure  may  be  made  without 
defacing  the  card. 

Fid.  John  Doe.  Am’t. 

2-15.  1918. 

On  2  st.  fr.  sh.  roof  dw'g., 
situate  No.  100  Smith  St., 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  $1,000 

S.  M.  C.  to  Union  Bank. 

Tariff  No.  1485. 

Broker,  John  Smith. 

Brokerage,  10  per  cent. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  3.  Ledger  Card. 

This  card  gives  date  of  charge,  policy 
number,  property  covered  and  amount 
of  premium.  When  premium  is  paid, 
the  method  of  payment,  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  amount  paid,  is  shown. 
Cards  are  filed  alphabetically  in  two 
drawers.  The  first  drawer  contains  all 
cards  on  which  there  is  an  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance.  The  second  drawer  contains  all 
cards  fully  paid.  In  this  manner  you 
have  a  complete  alphabetical  index  of 
all  individuals  with  whom  you  are 
transacting  business,  and  by  referring 
to  any  card,  you  can  readily  see  all  the 
policies  written  for  that  individual,  and 
you  can  easily  refer  to  an  exact  copy  of 
the  policy  from  the  policy  number  given 
on  this  card. 

John  Doe, 

ioo  Smith  street.  City. 

Date  Items  Debit  Credit  Item  Date 

2  15  Fid.  No.  600,  dwg. . .  5.00  5*00  cash  2.27 
I  20  Phil.  No.  T5i9t78,  st’ki4.oo 
4  1  Co.  No.  129056,  fr.  &  fix  3.00  3-oo  check  5.11 

Monthly  Accounts 

Make  a  carbon  copy  of  each  monthly 
account  and  file  by  company  and  month. 
When  payment  is  made,  mark  account 
paid,  giving  date  of  payment. 

Renewals 

Each  month  take  out  expiration  cards 
for  that  month  and  also,  go  through 
daily  reports,  taking  out  all  daily  re¬ 
ports,  expiring  in  that  month.  In  this 
way  you  have  a  double  check  on  expira¬ 
tions. 

Additional  and  Return  Premiums 

Keep  a  memorandum  of  all  additional 
and  return  premiums,  giving  date  of  en¬ 
dorsement  or  date  of  cancellation,  pol¬ 
icy  number,  company,  name  of  assured, 
amount  cancelled  or  added,  additional 
or  return  premium,  in  order  to  include 
in  monthly  account. 


WIRING  CODE 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Stanft 
ards  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  recently 
drawn  up  a  proposed  National  electrical 
safety  code  which  consists  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  set  of  rules,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  involving  the 
matter  of  safety  to  public  and  employes 
in  connection  with  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  electric 
generating,  supply  and  utilization  equip¬ 
ment,  which  includes  signal  and  com 
municatlng  circuits  operating  at  high 
voltages  or  involved  in  adjacent  or 
joint  construction  with  electric  light 
and  power  wires. 

17,000  ACRES  BURN 

Nearly  17.000  acres  of  dry  brush  and 
timber  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  near 
Utica  burned  this  week. 


UNDERWRITER 


AUTOMOBILE  FIRE  SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  CO. 

89  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Rates 


On  gasoline  power  private  pleasure  automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  such  as  delivery 
wagons  and  trucks  based  on  Manufacturers’  Original  List  Prices 


NOTE :  Limits  of  amount  of  insurance  include 
equipment,  but  not  additional  bodies.  See  Addi¬ 
tional  Equipment  and  Additional  Bodies  rules. 

Rates  for  policy 
INCLUDING 

theft  and 
valuation  clauses 

Rates  for  policy 
COVERING 

Fire  Hazard 
only 

This  year  and  next  year  models  in  hands  of  original 
owner 

Original  List  Piice  —  $3,500  and  over  . 

-  1 .20% 

i% 

1% 

Original  List  Price  $1,500  to  $3,499 . 

1  30% 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $1,500  . 

L50% 

1% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  90%  of  cost  nor  less  than  70%  of 

Original  List  Price. 

Min.  Prem.  $7.50 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Last  year  models  in  hands  of  original  owner  (One 
year  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

1.20% 

i% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  80%  not  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  — $1,500  to  $3,499  . 

1.50% 

i% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $  1 ,500  . 

2.25% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

1.75% 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Insure  for  not  more  than  60%  not  less  than  50% 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY'S 

Renewals  only. 

Year  before  last  models  in  hands  of  original  owner 
(Two  years  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

1.90% 

1.40% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70% 

Original  List  Price  $1,500  to  $3,499 . 

2.95% 

2.45% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  -  Under  $1,500 . 

3.50% 

3% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  40% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  RATE  SHEET 


We  Invite  Your  Patronage 

Liberal  Adjustments  Prompt  Settlements 


A  Good  Speech 

The  position  of  Frederick  W.  Day, 
chairman  of  the  companies’  committee 
in  New  York  State,  was  exceedingly 
difficult.  Mr.  Day  appeared  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  as  the  principal  speaker  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  relations  of  companies  and 
agents.  Now  these  relations  require 
the  most  skilful  skating  over  thin  ice. 
It  can  be  said  right  here  that  Mr.  Day 
made  a  tremendous  hit.  His  subject  re¬ 
quired  skilful  treatment:  the  agents 
knew  that  Mr.  Day  had  a  message  and 
they  would  have  been  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  if  he  had  passed  up  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  a  collection  of  platitudes.  He 
talked  right  out  from  the  shoulder, 
spoke  with  great  sincerity  in  delivery, 
told  the  agents  that  conditions  were 
changing  and  they  must  keep  step  with 
modern  underwriting,  expressed  the 
hope  for  co-operation  and  said  that  the 
companies  were  anxious  to  do  their 
part  in  bringing  about  harmony. 

It  was  a  most  interested  audience, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  Mr. 
Day  in  a  most  satisfactory,  diplomatic 
and  intelligent  manner  drew  the  com¬ 
panies  and  agents  closer  together  and 
his  speech  will  have  a  most  beneficent 
effect.  G.  T.  Amsden,  the  toastmaster, 
at  the  completion  of  Mr.  Day’s  speech, 
paid  him  the  very  high  compliment  of 
adjourning  the  banquet,  so  that  every 
one  could  digest  what  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  Royal  had  said.  The 
speech  was  reflected  in  the  resolutions 
passed  the  following  day. 

*  •  • 

Oratory  Not  Dead. 

John  A.  Murphy,  of  Buffalo,  who 

came  to  America  from  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  country  has  a  gift  of  expres¬ 
sion,  a  felicity  of  phrase,  a  rounding  of 
rhetoric  that  might  make  one  think 

him  a  university  man.  Well,  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  is.  He  attended  the 

Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

*  *  * 

Took  a  Chance  Insuring  This  Car 

The  elevators  of  the  Hotel  Utica  are 
not  built  to  carry  a  crowd,  and  when 
Charley  Cool,  former  mayor  of  Glens 
Falls,  and  Gus  Armstrong,  former 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Casu¬ 
alty  and  Surety  Agents’  Association, 
hurried  into  one  of  these  cars,  the  ele¬ 
vator  man  hastily  closed  the  door,  and 
shouted  “full  house”  when  Dana,  of 
Rochester,  built  like  Rabbit  Maranville, 
the  Boston  Braves’  short  stop,  tried  to 
climb  on  board. 

*  •  * 

Schenectady  Next 

The  next  convention  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Schenectady.  "Bob” 
Gilmour,  of  that  city,  has  already  been 
promised  the  use  of  a  hall  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

*  •  • 

From  New  Rochelle 

Capt.  Walter  P.  Blackman,  who  hails 
from  New  Rochelle,  where  Eddie  Foy’s 
Seven  Little  Foys  love  to  put  glass  on 
the  pavements  so  they  can  hear  the 
tires  blow  up,  not  only  earned  his  title 
in  the  Spanish  War,  but  even  a  higher 
one,  as  he  was  an  acting  major.  That 
he  is  a  real  leader  of  men  was  also 
demonstrated  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  organized  the  Suburban  Fire 
Insurance  Agents’  Association. 

*  •  * 

Adirondack  Rockefellers 

Lewis  N.  Irving,  who  comes  from  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  near  the  Canadian  border, 
and  who  startled  the  association  by 
getting  thirty-one  members  out  of 
thirty-two  tries  in  the  recent  contest, 
says  that  in  his  travels  among  the 
agents  in  upper  New  York  he  found 
that  most  of  them  were  well  to  do  and 
were  highly  respected  citizens.  We 
knew  insurance  agents  were  highly  re¬ 
spected.  It  is  original  information 
that  they  are  also  rich. 

•  *  * 

Appearances  Not  Deceitful 

Charles  W.  Gray,  of  Greene,  N.  Y„ 
looks  like  a  banker.  Good  guess.  He 
joined  the  country  banker  class  twenty 


years  ago,  but  thirteen  years  before 
that  he  entered  the  insurance  business. 
He  has  seen  many  changes,  but  re¬ 
mains  an  optimist  after  thirty-three 
years  as  a  fire  insurance  agent.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  cheerfulness  of  some 
people.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Hotel  Utica  management,  as  he 
brought  four  members  of  his  family 
with  him  and  occupied  the  royal  suite. 
In  his  party  was  his  son,  who  is  help¬ 
ing  him  run  his  insurance  business. 

•  •  • 

New  to  Olean 

The  only  wheeze  about  the  Ford  car 
was  pulled  by  William  L.  Pelton,  of 
Olean.  It  was  the  one  about  the  man 
who  owned  three  automobiles  and  a 
Ford. 

•  *  * 

The  Buffers 

The  special  agents  were  not  seen  at 
the  Powers  Hotel  in  Rochester  during 
the  two  days  of  the  annual  convention 
of  last  year.  At  that  time  their  relations 
were  a  little  frigid  because  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  following  the  promulgation  of 
dwelling  rates.  A  few  of  the  daring 
spirits  seen  in  the  lobby  were  Messrs. 
Lennox,  Hartford;  Owen,  Yorkshire; 
and  Mahoney,  London  &  Lancashire. 
Manager  Hibbs,  of  the  General  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau,  Albany,  was  there,  too, 
for  a  time.  Somebody  said  he  had  been 
fifty  years  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Impossible!  Even  Lillian  Rus¬ 
sell  doesn’t  look  younger. 

•  •  * 

Real  Pleasure 

William  H.  Hecox,  of  Binghamton, 
who  conducted  the  choir  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  is  the  best  audience  in  the  world. 
He  listens  to  speeches  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  Peter  D.  Kiernan,  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  feels  in  making  one.  The  orchestra- 
leader,  by  the  way,  said  he  needed 
a  twelve  cylinder  car  to  keep  up  with 
Mr.  Hecox’s  singing.  His  six-cylinder 
fiddle  outfit  was  not  sprinty  enough. 

*  *  * 

Bottoms  Up! 

James  Johnston,  of  Rochester,'  who 
made  the  five-hour  speech  on  rates  last 
year,  was  not  present  to  drink  a  toast 
to  his  bosom  friend,  Ralph  Potter,  of 
Syracuse. 

«  •  • 

Not  Much  Frivolity 

It  was  a  “business  meeting”  pure  and 
simple.  The  only  entertainment  was 
the  luncheon  given  by  the  Utica  Board, 
but  that  was  a  good  one. 

*  *  * 

Believes  in  Giving  the  Pills  a  Bath 

Glenn  H.  Johnson,  of  Syracuse,  has 
recently  taken  up  golf.  Every  time  he 
writes  a  bond  he  goes  out  and  buys  a 
dozen  golf  balls.  These  he  promptly 
knocks  into  a  water  hazard.  Yet,  some 
agents  are  constantly  complaining  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  increased 
expenses. 

*  •  • 

Fatal  Initials 

John  A.  Murphy’s  suggestion  that 
certificates  of  merit  be  given  to  insur¬ 
ance  men  who  regarded  their  work  as  a 
profession  and  qualified  accordingly, 
caused  considerable  comment.  His 
idea  of  giving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  I. — 
Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Insurance — 
evoked  3  ripple  of  merriment,  however. 
It  would  be  hard  to  live  down  those  two 
first  initials. 

*  •  • 

Why  Association  Succeeds 

What  is  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  New  York  association?  An¬ 
swer:  Its  personnel.  Most  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  are  young,  active,  aggressive  agents 
who  are  fighters  not  only  for  business, 
but  for  the  best  ethics  of  the  business. 
Association  with  them  is  an  education 
and  a  treat. 

*  •  • 

Strong  Drink 

James  H.  Nelson,  who  looks  about  as 
much  like  Woodrow  Wilson  as  does  Mr. 
Wilson,  was  the  object  of  a  lot  of  good 
natured  joshing  regarding  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Bryan.  He 


showed  Mr.  Bryan’s  influence  by  drink¬ 
ing  buttermilk.  These  buttermilk  drink¬ 
ers  infested  the  bar.  Their  capacity  is 

remarkable.  Three  buttermilks  at  a 

sitting  is  nothing.  No  wonder  several 
of  them  complained  that  the  convention 
work  was  very  arduous;  that  they  felt 
ill,  and  that  when  they  got  home  they 
intended  to  rest  up.  P.  S.- — The  cruelty 
of  the  buttermilk  drinker  is  that  he 
tries  to  make  converts. 

*  *  * 

Bruns  Brought  a  Trunk  With  Him 

Frederick  V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse,  who 
brought  his  own  exhibit  of  advertise¬ 
ments  with  him,  so  that  the  convention 
could  see  how  to  get  publicity  and  not 
say  much,  is  a  live-wire,  mile-a-minute 
talking  agent,  of  the  efficiency  school. 
In  fact,  he  recently  attended  an  effi¬ 
ciency  school,  and  in  addressing  the 
convention,  started  his  discussion  by 
saying:  “Men,  here  is  a  thought,  etc.” 
Lawrence  Priddy,  the  scrappy  president 
of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  New  York,  is  another  speaker  who 
starts  off  with  “Men”  instead  of  “Gen¬ 
tlemen.”  It’s  a  method  of  approach 
adopted  by  all  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  effi¬ 
ciency  men.  It  seems  to  have  more 
punch  than  the  ordinary  method  of 
cranking  up. 

NEW  YORK  ATTENDANCE 

(Continued  from  page  17. > 

Cortland:  Charles  F.  Brown. 

Central  Valley:  W.  M.  Gildersleeve. 

Canandaigua:  Charles  A.  Coe,  E.  R. 
Church,  A.  E.  Sackett. 

Clyde:  J.  T.  Kellogg. 

Dunkirk:  M.  W.  Heppell. 

Glens  Falls:  R.  M.  L.  Carson;  C.  W. 
Cool. 

Greene:  Charles  W.  Gray. 

Herkimer:  D.  J.  Carter,  C.  B.  Root. 

Hornell:  Charles  E.  Hurd,  W.  H.  Mur¬ 
ray. 

Ithaca:  J.  Warren  Georgia. 

Malone:  Lewis  N.  Irving. 

Medina:  C.  H.  Arnold. 

Massena:  J.  C.  Andrews. 

Mexico:  W.  J.  Collins. 


New  Hartford:  William  R.  Childs. 
Niagara  Falls:  Charles  Woodward,  C. 
A.  Cole,  Max  Oppenheim. 

Newburgh:  L.  W.  Pellett,  S.  Carlisle 
Goodrich,  Frank  Smith. 

New  Rochelle:  W.  P.  Blackman. 
Norwich:  C.  C.  McNitt. 

Olean:  W.  L.  Pelton. 

Oswego:  J.  P.  Doyle,  E.  F.  Wiltse. 
Owego:  F.  G.  Horton. 

Rochester:  Edward  L.  Nye,  G.  T. 
Amsden,  C.  J.  Curtin,  Howard  C.  Dana, 
Robert  S.  Pavior. 

Rome:  E.  L.  Bouton,  A.  M.  Lewis,  J. 
Gordon  Smith,  C.  H.  Watters. 

Sayville:  A.  C.  Edwards. 

Syracuse:  A.  T.  Armstrong,  Frede¬ 
rick  V.  Bruns,  Edward  H.  Greenland, 
Glenn  H.  Johnson,  Nicholas  Lutz,  Wm. 
H.  Loehr,  Bernard  Murphy,  M.  H. 
Northrup. 

Schenectady:  Frank  H.  Dettborn, 
Robert  F.  Gilmour. 

Tono wanda:  P.  E.  Humphrey. 

Utica:  J.  B.  Brady,  John  A.  Cantwell, 
A.  B.  Conger,  W.  Harry  Floyd,  Arthur 
D.  Jones,  James  F.  Kernan. 

Watkins:  E.  C.  Cooper. 

Watertown:  J.  M.  DeLong. 


MURPHY  DISCUSSES  BROKERS 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

derstanding  of  the  methods  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  a  closer  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  issuance  of  insurance  con¬ 
tracts,  thus  tending  to  make  business 
of  incendiarism  more  dangerous  and 
less  profitable  to  those  who  would  en¬ 
gage  in  such  unlawful  pursuits. 

The  companies  would  share  in  the 
profits  derived  from  such  reduction  in 
the  fire  waste  and  by  a  lessening  in  the 
expense  ratio,  because  of  the  improved 
agency  service  given  by  a  vastly  more 
competent  and  efficient  agency  force 
and  lastly,  the  agents  as  a  body  would 
derive  pleasure,  satisfaction  and  profit 
from  the  elevation  of  the  business  to 
the  plans  in  industrial  and  social  life 
of  the  community  which  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  business  of  insurance 
in  itself  warrants  us  in  demanding. 
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and  that  is 


A  Former  Attorney  General’s  Views  of  How 
Rates  Should  be  Made  and  Supervised 


[Mr. 


By  Jesse  E.  B.  Cunningham,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cunningham's  Talk  was  the  Principal  Feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  Local  Agents’ Meeting 
Last  Week — Editor's  Note] 


I  have  been  wondering  just  what 
phase  of  the  insurance  problem  might 
be  interesting  to  you.  My  knowledge, 
of  course,  is  the  knowledge  of  an  out¬ 
sider,  a  man  up  a  tree  who  has  simply 
been  looking  on  and  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  1  happened  to 
with  the  Attorney  General  s  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  time  the  litigation  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  I  had  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  fire  insurance  business 
In  fact,  that  is  the  way  the  lawyers  get 
most  of  their  information. 

The  more  I  look  at  the  fire  insurance 
business  the  more  firmly  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  agents  are  running  the 
companies,  not  the  companies  running 
the  agents,  and  I  think  you  folks  bave 
a  great  deal  of  control  over  the  situa- 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in 
Harrisburg  with  leference  to  bringing 
that  city  under  a  system  of  schedule 
rating.  That  has  rather  revived  that 
topic  of  conversation  around  here  and 
in  view  of  that  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  the  real  basis  upon  which 
a  city  like  Harrisburg  should  be  rated, 
how  the  key  rate  should  be  fixed  and 
the  principles  that  should  apply  m  the 
fixing  of  rates  upon  individual  risks. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  all  agree 
that  the  essentials  are  that  a  rate  shall 
be  at  the  same  time  reasonable  and 
adequate;  that  is,  it  must  be  reasonable 
so  far  as  the  property  owner  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  it  must  be  adequate  in  so 
far  as  the  insurance  companies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  because  the  property  owner  has 
a  vital  interest  in  maintaining  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  insurance  companies 
which  have  written  his  risk,  and  he  is 
vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  those 
insurance  companies  collect  an  ade¬ 
quate  risk  on  his  risk  and  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  risk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  entitled  to  have  a  reasonable  rate. 
Discusses  Supreme  Court  Decision 
Now,  when  I  first  started  into  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  question  it  seemed 
to  me  that  all  of  these  combinations 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  insurance  rates 
were  illegal,  that  they  resulted  in  mo¬ 
nopoly,  that  stifled  competition,  that  it 
was  an  effort  upon  the  part  of  persons 
dealing  in  something  that  the  public 
must  have,  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of 
that  commodity  as  we  might  call  it.  I 
know  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  a  commodity  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act.  In  the  case  of 
Paul  vs.  Virginia,  they  held  that  the 
making  of  an  insurance  contract  was 
not  dealing  in  a  commodity,  that  it  was 
merely  a  making  of  a  contract.  Some¬ 
what  later  the  same  Court  that  made 
that  decision  also  decided  that  the 
States  have  the  same  right  to  control 
rates  of  fire  insurance  that  they  have 
to  regulate  and  control  railroad  rates  or 
the  rates  to  be  charged  by  water  com¬ 
panies,  or  electric  companies,  or  any 
other  public  service  companies,  and 
that  is  based  upon  a  proposition  that 
fire  insurance  is  a  business  that  is  af¬ 
fected  with  the  public  interest.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  important  for  you  gentlemen, 
interested  as  you  are  in  conducting 
your  business,  to  understand  that  you 
are  dealing  in  a  business  which  affects 
the  public  interest  just  in  the  same  way 
that  the  business  of  a  public  service 
company  affects  public  interest.  Now, 
that  is  absolutely  true  and  it  does  not 
need  any  debate  to  show  that,  because 
as  business  is  now  conducted  the  mak¬ 


ing  of  insurance  contracts  and  the 
handling  of  those  contracts  as  collat¬ 
eral  security,  and  so  on,  everything  of 
that  kind,  makes  fire  insurance  a  vital 
part  of  the  business  of  the  country. 
There  is  scarcely  a  mortgage  taken 
these  days  unless  there  is  also  at  the 


(Courtesy  of  Harrisburg  Telegraph) 
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same  time  an  assignment  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  and  as  insurance  policies 
are  now  used  as  collateral,  universally, 
you  are  engaged  in  a  business  that  is 
affected  with  the  public  interest. 

Rating  Bureaus  Necessary 
Now  I  have  been  firmly  convinced 
that  the  existence  of  combinations  of 
fire  insurance  companies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  what  is  a  reason¬ 
able  and  adequate  rate  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  that  rate  when 
fixed,  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  business  because  there  is  not 
much  room  for  debate  about  that  for 
any  one  who  looks  into  the  matter  even 
superficially  will  agree  that  to  require 
every  company  doing  business  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  for  instance,  or  in  Pittsburgh 
or  Philadelphia,  to  make  its  own  inves¬ 
tigations,  to  make  its  own  inspections 
of  the  risks  that  are  offered  would 
make  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibitive.  So  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the 
insurance  companies  for  them  to  make 
these  inspections  to  ascertain  the  fire 
hazards  and  the  things  that  decrease 
the  fire  hazard  in  a  given  risk,  to  make 
these  surveys  that  you  are  making  and 
get  data  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
companies  contributed,  as  I  understand 
it,  on  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
business  they  do  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  certain  board. 

And  now,  after  the  survey  has  been 
made,  after  the  data  has  been  obtained 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  rate  a  build¬ 
ing — a  mercantile  risk  for  the  sake  of 
illustration — un  ler  the  theory  of  sched¬ 
ule  rating  and  after  persons  expert  in 
the  application  of  the  universal 
schedule  and  the  survey  have  reached 
a  conclusion  with  reference  to  the 
rate,  the  courts  have  held  that  there 
is  nothing  illegal  in  you  gentlemen 
agreeing  among  yourselves  that  you 
maintain  that  rate. 

Criticises  Cancellations 
The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  past  you 
have  gone  further  than  that;  you  have 
undertaken  to  make  the  public  help 


you  maintain  that  rate 
where  the  division  line  comes  in.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  constitutions  of  all 
these  rating  bureaus  are  exactly  alike, 
but  heretofore  it  has  been  a  principle 
of  these  rating  bureaus  that  if  a  com¬ 
pany  having  an  agency  membership  in 
that  bureau,  or  where  the  bureau  is 
made  up— as  it  is  in  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty — made  up  of  local  companies  and 
agents  of  foreign  stock  fire  insui- 
ance  companies  and  the  agents  of 
domestic  fire  insurance  companies, 
it  has  been  the  universal  prac¬ 
tice  that  when  a  member  violates  a 
rate  by  writing  a  policy  lower  than 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  rating  bu¬ 
reau  or  board  of  fire  underwriters,  that 
he  agrees  for  his  company  that  that 
policy  shall  be  cancelled  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder.  Now  that  is  not  fair;  it 
is  not  right.  You  have  a  right  to  in¬ 
flict  penalties  upon  that  member  for 
violating  the  rates,  for  violating  the 
rules  of  the  organization  of  which  he 
i3  a  member;  but  you  have  no  right 
to  go  out  and  take  that  policy  from  the 
policyholder;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
practices  indulged  in  in  the  western 
end  of  the  State  that  brought  such  se¬ 
vere  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
and  public  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Allegheny  Board  of  Underwriters. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  about  this 
whole  theory  about  schedule  rating, 
the  whole  theory  of  fixing  rates  in  com¬ 
munities  and  of  individual  risks 
through  the  application  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  or  theory  of  schedule  rating 
that  I  want  to  talk  about  and  this  is 
also  in  the  nature  of  a  criticism.  As  I 
understand  the  theory  of  schedule  rat¬ 
ing  it  is  briefly  this:  Some  twenty  or 
more  years  ago  when  a  lot  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  bigger  companies 
got  together  they  found  that  rates  were 
fixed  at  hap-hazard;  that  one  company 
would  have  one  rate  on  a  class  of  risks 
and  another  company  would  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rate  on  the  same  class  of  risks. 
They  said,  now  this  is  absurd;  let  us 
get  together  and  see  if  we  cannot 
agree  upon  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
rate  on  a  given  class  of  risks.  They 
discovered,  from  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  larger  companies  the 
country  over,  that  if  a  company  got  a 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  for 
a  year  of  insurance  upon  a  standard 
building  in  a  standard  city,  that  that 
rate  would  produce  a  premium  income 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
company  and  sufficient  to  give  the 
company  a  fair  underwriters  profit.  In 
those  days  it  was  held  that  the  premi¬ 
um  income  of  the  insurance  companies 
should  be  divided  in  this  way:  fifty-five 
per  cent,  was-  expected  to  be  paid  for 
losses  and  then  thirty-five  per  cent, 
was  expected  to  be  used  in  payment  of 
expenses  of  getting  the  business,  leav¬ 
ing  five  per  cent,  to  cover  the  confla¬ 
gration  hazard  and  five  per  cent,  net 
profit. 

Now  I  know  that  the  experience  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  shown  that 
that  distribution  no  longer  prevails 
and  that  the  distribution  of  premium 
income  now  is  practically  upon  this 
basis:  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  payment 
of  losses,  forty  per  cent,  for  expenses 
and  then  you  would  have  five  per  cent, 
for  conflagration  hazard  and  five  per 
cent,  net  profit. 

Conflagration  Reserve 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  while  one 
of  the  fundamental  propositions  in 
your  philosophy  is  to  put  aside  a  five 
per  cent,  reserve  for  the  conflagration 
hazard,  I  do  not  believe  your  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  doing  it.  They  use  such 
part  of  this  theory  I  talk  about  as  is 
to  their  advantage,  but  they  forget  the 
part  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  When  they  decided  that  that 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  on 
a  standard  building  in  a  standard  city 
would  produce  a  sufficient  premium  in¬ 
come  they  were  practically  right.  The 
proportions  have  changed.  For  twenty 
years  an  insurance  company  had  to 
have  one  dollar  and  eighty-one  cents  in 
premium  for  every  dollar  of  loss  it  paid 
out.  Now,  you  must  get  two  dollars  in 
the  way  of  premium  for  every  dollar  of 


loss  you  pay  out;  in  other  words,  your 
rates  must  be  so  adjusted  that  these 
rates  will  produce  a  premium  income 
which  can  be  divided  practically  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  fifty  per  cent,  for 
losses,  forty  per  cent,  for  expenses, 
five  per  cent,  left  for  conflagration  haz¬ 
ard  and  five  per  cent,  for  profit. 

Now,  you  say  that  you  have  adopted 
this  whole  system  of  schedule  rating 
for  the  purpose  first,  of  offering  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  communities,  as  communi¬ 
ties,  to  reduce  the  general  fire  hazard 
in  that  community,  and,  secondly,  of¬ 
fering  an  inducement  to  the  property 
owner  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  on  his 
particular  risk.  The  inducement  you 
offer  is  a  reduction  in  his  premium. 

Harrisburg  Key  Rate  Illustration 

That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  theo¬ 
ries  of  schedule  rating  and  it  is  per- 
pectly  sound  if  you  only  carry  it  out, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  companies 
carry  it  to  the  logical  conclusion  and 
for  this  reason:  it  is  proposed  now  to 
fix  a  key  rate  for  the  city  of  Harris¬ 
burg.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
there  has  been  no  key  rate  fixed  here 
and  the  rates  that  property  owners  in 
Harrisburg  are  paying  to-day  are  what 
you  gentlemen  call  judgment  rates. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  come  entirely 
under  the  system  of  schedule  rating. 
That  means  you  will  fix — and  that 
means  the  Middle  Department  will  fix 
a  key  rate  for  the  city  of  Harrisburg. 
That  key  rate  may  be  twenty  cents  a 
hundred,  for  instance,  because  I  under¬ 
stand  that  will  be  based  on  the  report 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 


writers.  The  committee,  or  whatever 
you  call  the  body  that  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  fixing  these  key  rates,  will 
take  into  consideration  topography  of 
the  city,  width  of  the  streets,  overhead 
wires,  efficiency  of  fire  department, 
adequacy  of  water  supply,  and  all  those 
things  that  enter  into  the  question  of 
general  fire  hazard,  and  ascertain  all 
those  things  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  National  Board.  Let  us  assume 
that  it  may  be  twenty  cents.  It  may 
be  thirty  cents  for  all  I  know.  I  do  not 
mean  to  indicate  what  I  think  the  key 
rate  ought  to  be;  but  it  will  start  with 
this  twenty  cents  a  hundred  for  the 
year  as  a  basis  and  then  you  will  add 
to  that  for  the  things  that  go  to  in¬ 
crease  the  general  fire  hazard  and  then 
give  credits  and  percentage  off  for  the 
things  that  decrease  the  fire  risk. 

Testing  the  Key  Rate 

Now,  the  question  is  going  to  be 
whether  this  is  a  reasonable  key  rate 
and  how  are  you  going  to  test  it?  My 
suggestion  is  this,  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  test  whether  that  is  a  reas¬ 
onable  key  rate  for  the  city  of  Harris¬ 
burg  and  that  is  to  take  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  companies  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg  for  a  period  of  years  and 
make  the  key  in  Harrisburg — and  I 
know  that  is  where  you  disagree  with 
me,  where  your  companies  disagree 
with  me.  You  say,  “No,  the  only  way  to 
test  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  to 
take  the  experience  of  the  companies 
the  country  over.” 

Just  at  this  point  I  want  to  make 
what  I  consider  is  the  principal  criti¬ 
cism  on  this  whole  system.  Unless 
you  judge  from  the  experience  of  the 
companies  with  reference  to  the  fire 
loss  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg  alone  I 
cannot  conceive  how  you  will  ascertain 
whether  the  key  rate  fixed  for  the  city 
of  Harrisburg  is  reasonable  or  unreas¬ 
onable,  because  the  only  way  to  judge 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  is  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  fire 
loss  to  the  premium  income  that  is 
produced  by  that  rate.  Now  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  proposition  I  am  laying 
down  is  naturally  this:  You  may  say, 
Well,  suppose  you  run  along  here  in 
Harrisburg  for  ten  years  under  this  key 
rate  of  twenty  cents  and  you  have  no 
great  conflagrations.  You  have  simply 
the  normal,  natural  fire  loss  during 
those  ten  years.  It  may  be  true  that 
that  key  rate — and,  of  course,  I  include 
in  this  proposition  the  application  then 
of  the  Universal  Schedule  to  a  survey 
of  the  individual  risk,  that  this  pro¬ 
duces  a  premium  income  so  large  that 
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not  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  It  was 
used  to  pay  the  losses  during  those  ten 
years.  That  may  be  true,  but  suppose 
the  next  year  you  have  a  conflagration 
that  wipes  away  half  of  the  city,  then 
are  you  going  to  have  your  key  rate 
fixed  upon  the  result  of  that  loss  for 
the  last  ten  years? 

Not  at  all.  Here  is  the  reason:  That 
your  philosophy  teaches  you  that  out 
of  the  premium  income  five  per  cent, 
of  it  is  to  be  put  away  as  a  reserve 
against  conflagration  hazard.  Now 
take  the  Universal  Schedule,  in  which 
these  principles  are  laid  down,  and  you 
will  find  it  stated  there  that  five  per 
cent,  of  this  premium  income  is  to  he 
kept  as  a  reserve  to  provide  against 
conflagration  hazard;  and  you  will  find 
it  further  stated  that  whenever  the 
ratio  of  the  fire  loss  to  the  premium 
income  decreases  in  the  community 
that  the  key  rate  of  the  community 
and  the  individual  rate  in  that  com¬ 
munity  must  be  proportionately  de¬ 
creased.  What  is  the  normal  fire  loss? 
Five  dollars  a  thousand,  I  think,  for 
every  thousand  dollars  of  insurance 
carried.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the 
normal  fire  loss  in  a  community.  Now, 
then,  if  that  is  the  normal  fire  loss, 
taking  that  as  the  test,  as  the  yard 
stick  by  which  to  measure  the  reason¬ 
ableness  or  unreasonableness  of  these 
rates,  whenever  you  have  a  rate  which 
produces  a  premium  income  so  large 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  out  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  produced  by  that  rate  in  the 
payment  of  losses,  that  rate  is  too  high 
and  the  whole  question  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  hazard  is  wiped  out  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  by  your  own  philosophy  as 
the  figures  show  that  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income  of  companies  the 
country  over  for  the  period  of  say  ten 
or  twenty  years,  has  paid  all  of  the 
losses  due  not  only  to  conflagrations, 
but  also  the  losses  due  to  disastrous 
fires.  Of  course,  there  is  a  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  disastrous  fire 
and  the  conflagration.  You  can  have 
a  disastrous  fire  with  a  heavy  loss,  and, 
yet,  it  does  not  sweep  from  one  build¬ 
ing  to  the  other  and  one  section  of 
the  city  to  the  other  as  a  conflagration 
does.  Taking  the  figures  of  losses 
through  conflagration  and  disastrous 
fires,  eight  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  the  country  over  would  have 
covered  them  in  any  given  period  of 
years. 

The  Normal  Fire  Loss 

That  is  the  reason  that  your  philo¬ 
sophy  teaches  you  to  take  five  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income  and  put  it  away 
as  a  reserve  against  the  conflagration 
hazard.  Then  the  only  thing  you  have 
to  deal  with  in  testing  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  a  rate  is  the  normal  fire  loss. 
What  is  the  use  of  you  gentlemen  com¬ 
ing  to  Harrisburg  and  saying  we  will 
fix  your  rate  here  at  twenty  cents  as 
the  key  rate?  We  will  take  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Schedule  with  its  figures,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long  years  of  experience,  and 
take  a  mercantile  risk  and  start  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  Universal  Schedule  to  the 
survey  of  that  building  and  build  up  a 
gross  rate  and  this  gives  you  credits 
you  are  entitled  to;  fix  a  key  rate  on 
that  building  at  so  much  and  on  this 
building  at  so  much  and  so  on.  That  is 
alright  and  you  say  you  do  it  this  year. 
Who  is  going  to  know  whether  the 
rates  you  fix  that  way  are  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  if  you  do  not  take  into 
account  the  ratio  of  the  fire  losses  in 
this  city  to  the  premium  income  pro¬ 
duced  by  those  rates?  Otherwise,  I 
submit  to  you  gentlemen  now,  this  is  a 
mere  guess.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
testing  the  reasonableness  of  any  kind 
or  rate  and  that  is  by  taking  what  it 
produces  as  compared  to  what  is  to  be 
paid  out.  That  is  the  way  you  test  the 
reasonableness  of  any  kind  of  rate, 
whether  it  be  a  transportation,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  water  rate  or  anything  else. 

What  is  Underwriting  Judgment? 

When  will  Harrisburg  get  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  reducing  the  fire  hazard  in  this 
community,  the  general  fire  hazard? 

\  ou  say  we  will  fix  your  key  rate  at 
thirty  years.  Now  when  are  we  going 


to  get  a  reduction?  The  insurance  man 
when  talked  to  cannot  tell  me  when 
we  will  get  the  reduction.  One  said 
the  city  would  get  it  when  the  best 
underwriting  judgment  of  the  country 
would  say  we  were  entitled  to  it.  What 
is  the  underwriting  judgment?  Let  us 
be  fair  and  reasonable  about  this 
when  it  comes  to  fixing  rates.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  way  to  fix  keys;  other¬ 
wise  the  rates  are  mere  guess;  but 
when  you  fix  it  then  follow  out  your 
own  doctrine  and  stand  or  fall  by  the 
reasonable  test  of  that  rate. 

To  you  gentlemen  that  live  in  Har¬ 
risburg  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  insurance  people  are  ready  or 
about  to  fix  a  key  rate  for  Harrisburg. 
Let  your  agent  or  representative  or, 
whoever  may  be  the  proper  party  start 
with  the  data,  apply  the  Universal 
Schedule,  fix  the  individual  rate  and 
go  along  for  ten  years  or  so  and  keep 
an  account  of  the  fire  losses  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  premium  income  pro¬ 
duced  by  those  rates  and  then  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  whether  your  rates  are 
reasonable  or  unreasonable;  but  you 
need  not  bring  this  question  of  confla¬ 
gration  hazard  in  this  proposition,  be¬ 
cause  your  own  philosophy  teaches 
you  that  out  of  the  premium  income 
the  companies  have  to  put  aside  five 
per  cent,  to  carry  this  conflagration 
hazard  and  if  you  have  done  that  and 
followed  your  own  doctrine  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion  you  do  not  have  to  con¬ 
sider  anything  except  the  normal  fire 
loss. 

Now,  that  is  about  the  only  criticism 
of  any  moment  that  I  have  to  make 
about  this  whole  proposition  because 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  only  reas¬ 
onable  and  logical  way  to  fix  rates  in 
the  city  of  Harrisburg  or  any  other 
city  is  by  first  taking  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  city  and  considering  the  things 
that  increase  the  fire  hazard  and  the 
things  that  decrease  the  fire  hazard 
and  fixing  a  key  rate  here  and  take  the 
Universal  Schedule  and  use  the  key 
rate  as  a  basis  for  fixing  the  rates  on 
various  mercantile  risks.  Nobody  can 
tell  you  after  fixing  the  rates  whether 
they  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
You  do  not  know  at  the  time;  of 
course,  you  do  not.  You  have  simply 
done  the  best  you  could  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  is  an  adequate  and  reasona¬ 
ble  rate;  but  in  ten  years  time  you  can 
tell  whether  it  is  right  or  not. 

New  Rate  Bill  An  Advance 

The  new  rating  bill  in  this  State  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  go  if  advo¬ 
cating  legislation  at  all;  but  it  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  rat¬ 
ing  bureaus  and  for  the  public  as  well 
because  it  has  been  held  that  these 
combinations  in  and  of  themselves  are 
not  illegal,  but  they  have  been  indulg¬ 
ing  in  illegal  practices.  The  secret 
part  of  it  is  a  fair  illustration.  Why,  in 
Pittsburgh,  under  the  testimony  taken 
there,  the  owner  of  one  department 
store,  if  insured,  could  not  find  out 
what  rate  was  paid  by  his  neighbor, 
another  department  store  of  the  same 
general  character.  The  agent  that 
wrote  the  insurance  for  one  could  not 
find  out  what  the  rate  on  the  other 
store  building  was  and  he  would  not 
compete  with  that  agent  of  course. 
Then  they  had  a  territorial  restriction. 
No  company  could  have  more  than  two 
agents  down  in  the  congested  portion 
of  the  city  and  no  agents  outside  of 
that  portion  of  the  congested  district 
could  write  rates  in  there;  and,  of 
course,  they  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

Bu  there  is  no  objection  in  the  man 
who  wrote  Horne’s  insurance  knowing 
about  McCreery’s  rate  or  how  it  was 
fixed.  You  have  been  doing  just  like 
the  railroads.  You  have  been  doing  a 
whole  lot  of  things  through  these  com¬ 
binations  that  has  brought  criticism  on 
you  just  as  the  railroads  have  suffered 
for  their  misdeeds,  and  the  country  is 
coming  to  see  that  the  salvation  of  the 
country  is  depending  upon  the  railroad 
and  I  think  it  is  sweeping  the  other  way 
in  the  fire  insurance  business  and  this 


bill  which  gives  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  the  right  to  supervise  the 
operation  of  these  rating  bureaus  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
know  agents  have  been  discriminated 
against  and  unfairly  treated  by  these 
bureaus.  It  is  a  good  thing  even  to 
have  a  supervisory  bill. 

Passing  on  Rates 

I  would  suggest  that  the  real  need 
of  the  agents,  the  companies  and  the 
public  is  to  authorize  some  supervis¬ 
ory  body,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  or  some 
commission  created  by  law,  but  to  au¬ 
thorize  some  supervisory  authority  to 
declare  a  rate  unreasonable.  Now  I  do 
not  mean  that  anybody  is  to  have  the 
power  to  fix  rates.  I  never  want  to 
see  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under¬ 
taking  to  fix  rates  because  that  would 
be  substantially  guaranteeing  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  company.  That  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  State  saying,  you 
gentlemen  can  charge  so  much  and 
that  is  enough  and  we  undertake  to 
see  that  that  is  enough  and  will  guar¬ 
antee  your  solvency.  I  never  want  the 
State  to  get  into  that  position;  but  if 
that  Insurance  Commissioner  had  the 
right  to  entertain  an  appeal  on  a  man’s 
risk  then  your  Middle  Department 
tells  him  what  the  rate  is  on  that  risk. 
Suppose  he  sends  the  company  an  ap¬ 
peal  on  that;  he  thinks  it  unreason¬ 
able.  As  matters  now  stand  under  the 
decree  he  has  the  right  to  get  the  sur¬ 
vey,  his  agent  can  see  it  and  he  can 
see  the  survey  made  on  his  neighbor’s 
building;  anybody  who  insures  prop¬ 
erty  through  any  company  represented 
in  the  Middle  Department  has  the 
right  to  see  any  survey  in  the  office 
of  the  department;  he  has  the  right 
to  get  that  information;  and  if  he  then 
thinks  the  rate  fixed  is  unreasonable 
he  should  have  the  right  to  appeal, 
and  if  he  appealed,  you  gentlemen 
should  see  that  the  rate  fixed  on  his 
building  was  reasonable  and  you 
would  fix  a  rate  which  you  can  main¬ 
tain  or  justify;  and  if  he  had  the  right 
of  appeal  he  would  be  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  if  he  did  not  exercise  it. 

Authority  of  State  Officer 
The  only  authority  of  that  State  offi¬ 
cer  should  be  to  declare  the  rates 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  and  he 
should  simply  say  to  your  district 
agent,  you  make  a  new  rate  on  that 
building,  just  as  the  Courts  have  when 
appealed  to  from  rates  fixed  by  water 
companies.  The  schedule  rates  put  in 
force  in  the  community  are  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Court.  The  Court  simply  takes 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  plant 
and  the  cost  of  operating  it,  and  up¬ 
keep,  the  deterioration,  and  so  on,  and 
then  takes  this  schedule  rate  and  sees 
whether  it  produces  an  unfair  income. 
If  this  schedule  produces  an  income 
that  is  unfair,  that  is  an  income  that 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  money  invested  and  the 
up-keep  of  the  plant  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  to  provide  for  the  natural  dete¬ 
rioration  and  so  on,  they  say  that 
schedule  rate  is  too  high;  it  produces 
too  much  money  for  your  company; 
they  are  getting  an  unfair  return  on 
their  investment;  we  declare  this 
schedule  of  rates  unreasonable;  you 
gentlemen  go  and  make  up  a  new 
schedule  under  the  lines  we  indicate. 
That  is  my  proposition  about  the  fire 
insurance  business. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGENTS 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 
actively  engaged  in  the  business,  who 
were  in  attendance  at  that  meeting.  He 
cited  Frank  R.  Leib,  W.  C.  Helmbold, 
J.  H'.  Musser  and  himself  who  were  in 
the  room  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
meeting,  twenty-one  years  later. 

Association  Interest  Discussion 
Frank  R.  Leib  who  with  W.  C.  Helm- 
bold  and  a  few  others  were  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  and  most  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  bringing  into  being  the  National 
Association,  in  discussing  the  lack  of 
interest  of  agents  in  the  Association 
movement,  said,  “The  companies  and 


the  Association  of  the  Middle  Depart¬ 
ment  are  drawing  the  cords  tighter  and 
tighter  around  the  local  agents  and  that 
it  will  only  be  a  few  years  when  the 
local  agent,  as  such,  will  be  completely 
non  est."  Continuing,  he  said,  “Our 
business  is  a  worthy  business,  it  is  an 
important  business  and  if  we  have  its 
interests  properly  at  heart  we  will  see 
to  it  that  our  vocation  is  properly  safe- 
guajded.  We  should  put  money  into 
this  organization  and  put  it  back  on  a 
real  efficient  working  basis,  keenly 
alive  to  every  step  looking  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  our  vocation.” 

C.  M.  Bender,  in  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject,  said  that  one  of  the  things  the  As¬ 
sociation  needed  to  do,  both  as  an  as¬ 
sociation  and  as  individuals,  was  to  in¬ 
ject  a  little  ginger  into  its  operation. 
Ginger  up  the  members  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  have  ginger  manifested  at  the 
meeting. 

Anson  P.  Dare  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  there  being  something  inher¬ 
ently  wrong  with  the  S*ate  Association 
detracting  from  the  attractiveness  of 
membership,  that  the  cost  of  member¬ 
ship  is  too  cheap,  thus  robbing  it  of  its 
real  value  and  importance. 

Amends  Constitution 

The  question  of  amending  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Association  which  has 
been  discussed  for  the  last  two  years  to 
change  the  name  from  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  to  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents  and  changing 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  from  the 
second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  September,  came  before 
the  Convention  for  approval  and  was 
adopted. 

Provides  Membership  Committee 

The  Convention  acted  on  the  question 
of  a  membership  committee  and  in¬ 
structed  the  President  to  appoint  such 
a  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
to  be  distributed  over  the  State  in  sec¬ 
tions  best  suited  for  the  purpose  to  in¬ 
augurate  and  carry  on  a  systematic  and 
enthusiastic  campaign  for  new  mem¬ 
bers.  The  committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  new  President,  Leo  Schlau- 
decker. 

The  committees  on  nominations  and 
resolutions  reported  as  above  indicated. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Warner,  chairman  of  the 
organization  committee  of  the  National 
Association,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
in  connection  with  that  part  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  activities  over  which  he  has 
charge. 

Resolution  Discussion 

Discussing  the  resolutions,  the  first 
resulted  from  a  desire  to  extend  the 
membership  as  indicated  above. 

The  second  resolution  is  the  outcome 
of  the  action  of  some  agents  in  taking 
up  matters  of  differences  direct  with 
the  National  body  before  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  resolution  is  aimed  to  correct 
the  practice  as  in  many  cases  the  State 
Association  is  far  better  equipped  to 
handle  the  questions  in  point. 

The  third  resolution  results  from  the 
action  of  some  companies  writing  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  stores  and  other  chains 
of  stores  through  non-resident  brokers, 
which  are  covered  in  the  local  territory 
by  the  local  agents  without  saying  as 
much  to  the  agent  as  “by  your  leave." 

The  fourth  resolution  is  self-explana¬ 
tory. 

Delegates  Entertained 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the 
delegates  were  entertained  by  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Local  Board  by  an  automobile 
ride  through  the  beautiful  parks  and  ele¬ 
gant  boulevards  of  the  city. 


CONVENTION  AT  READING 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Companies  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  their  meeting  at  Lebanon  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  1915  convention  will 
be  held  in  Reading  on  August  4,  5  and 
6.  W.  M.  Deisher,  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  convention  details. 


AMERICAN  INDEMNITY  ACTIVITIES 

The  American  Indemnity  Co.  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas,  has  entered  New  Jersey 
with  a  general  agency  at  Newark.  The 
company  will  shortly  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Indiana. 
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Join  f/ie  Foremost 
General  Agency  in  the  World 

EXPERIENCE  shows  that  this  is  the  one 
^ —  way  for  an  agent  to  make  a  big  income 
in  Disability  Insurance. 

Here  you  breathe  in  success  and  achieve  it. 
Here  you  learn  how. 

Here  you  and  your  client  are  absolutely 
protected. 

Many  have  done  it  and  succeeded. 

Few  have  started  elsewhere  and  survived. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 
Our  Premium  Income  $1,500,000 

E.  E.  Clapp  Edward  Griffith 

E.  E.  CLAPP  &  CO.,  Managers 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 
of  New  York 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
90  William  Street  New  York 
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“The  heading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

MTNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Incorporated  1819. 

Cash  Capital, 

Cash  Assets, 

Total  Liabilities,  . 

Net  Surplus, 

Surplus  for  Policyholders, 
Losses  Paid  in  96  Years, 


Charter  Perpetual. 

.  $5,000,000.00 

.  23,400,526.99 

.  11,732,078.60 

6,668,448.39 
.  11,668,448.39 

.  .144,393,663.2! 


HENRY  E.  REES, 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

Vice-Presidents, 


A.  N.  WILLIAMS. 


E.  S.  ALLEN, 


E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretaries, 
GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY, 


RALPH  B.  IVES. 


W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary. 


WESTERN  BRANCH, 

I  75  W.  Jackson  B’l’v’d. 
Chicago,  Ills. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH, 

301  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT 


THOS.  E.  GALLAGHER,  Gen'l  Agent. 

L.  O.  KOHTZ,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Agent. 

L.  O.  KOHTZ,  Marine  Gen'l  Agent. 

W.  H.  BREEDING,  General  Agent. 

GEO.  E.  TOWNSEND,  Ass’t  Gen.  Agt.  (Fire) 
E.  S.  LIVINGSTON,  Ass’t  Gen.  Agt.  (Marine) 

f  CHICAGO,  Ills.,  175  W.  Jackson  Boule’d. 
j  NEW  YORK,  63-65  Beaver  Street. 

(  BOSTON,  70  Kilby  Street. 

I  PHILADELPHIA,  226  Walnut  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  301  California  St. 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Inc 


307  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 


AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE 


REPRESENTING  LEADING  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Casualty  and  Automobile 
Department 

J.  G.  HERGET,  Manager 


MEMBERS  OF 

Penna.  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 


AND 


National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 


SPRINKLER  SERVICE  SPECIALISTS 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  ‘26 


New  York  City,  Friday,  June  25,  1915 


CRITICISES  GENERAL 
ADJUSTMENT  BUREAU 


Field  Man  Says  Local  Agents  Want 

Line  Drawn  Against  Promiscuous 
Representation 

BROKERS  USE  NAME  OF  BUREAU 

Aid  In  Getting  Business  for  Lloyds, 

Non-Boarders  and  Other  Outsiders 
Is  Charge 

A  special  agent  who  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  trip  among  local  agents 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  has  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  communication 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“I  found  everywhere  among  local 
agents  a  disposition  to  criticise  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau  in  handling 
losses  for  all  comers,  whether  board  or 
non-board,  admitted  or  non-admitted, 
mutuals,  inter-insurers  and  Lloyds. 
The  attitude  of  the  agents  almost  uni¬ 
versally  is  that  the  Bureau  should  han¬ 
dle  losses  only  for  the  tariff  companies, 
and  that  the  present  practice  of  the 
Bureau  robs  the  agent  of  his  most  pat¬ 
ent  argument  against  the  assured  tak¬ 
ing  any  but  admitted  board  companies, 
viz.,  that  the  others  lack  facilities  for 
the  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  losses.  The  agents  recognize  that 
the  adoption  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  right  and  business-like  course, 
will  mean  the  sacrifice  of  some  tees, 
and  at  times  result  in  some  increased 
adjustment  expense  for  board  compan¬ 
ies,  but  they  claim  this  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  good  effect  it  will 
have. 

Difficult  Competition 

“The  agents  claim,  that  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  competition  which  they  have  to 
meet  is  that  of  the  largo  brokers;  that 
local  agents  very  generally  can  meet 
this  competition  on  level  ground,  but 
the  practice  of  some  brokers  of  plac¬ 
ing  large  lines  at  a  cut  in  rate  by  put¬ 
ting  part  of  the  business  in  board  com¬ 
panies  at  tariff  rates  and  part  in  non¬ 
board  companies  or  other  tariff  cut¬ 
ting  organizations  at  much  less  than 
tariff  is  the  kind  of  competition  that 
agents  cannot  meet,  and  that  would  be 
destructive  of  both  agents'  and  com- 
ranies’  interests  to  attempt  to  meet  by 
similar  practices.  Yet,  the  custom  of 
the  General  Adjustment  Bureau  is  in 
effect  an  encouragement  of  this  kind  of 
thing.  They  allege  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Bureau  is  so  well-known  that  brok- 
(Continued  on  page  x3.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 
office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


Established  1809 


North  British 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


$3.00  a  Year;  15c.  per  Copy 


EQUITABLE  MEN  TO 

MEETJIASBROUCK 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  Due  in 
New  York  To-day  for  Conference 
on  Mutualization 


GENERAL  DU  PONT’S  STATEMENT 


Meeting  of  Owner  of  Majority  btock 
and  Mutualization  Committee  Held 
on  Tuesday 


General  du  Pont,  who  bought  the  J. 
P.  Morgan  shares  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  and  bad  a  meeting  with 
the  Mutualization  Committee  of  the 
Equitable,  which  .  consists  of  Thomas 
Spratt,  John  D.  Kernan,  Henry  W.  de 
Forest,  Frank  Witheroee  and  Joy  Mor¬ 
ton.  Plans  for  mutualization  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  a  conference  will  be  held 
with  the  New  York  insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 
Judge  Frank  Hasbrouck,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance,  will  return  to  New 
York  to-day.  The  Department  did  not 
issue  a  statement  on  Wednesday  as 
forecasted  by  daily  papers. 

No  information  regarding  the  method 
of  mutualization  was  given  out  by  the 
Equitable,  the  Society  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  different  daily  paper  stories 
telling  in  conflicting  manner  exactly 
how  the  Mutualization  Committee  and 
General  du  Pont  would  proceed. 

General  du  Pont’s  Statement 
After  the  meeting  Gen.  du  Pont  gave 
out  this  statement  through  his  counsel: 

“Gen.  du  Pont’s  desire  is  that,  so 
soon  as  possible,  there  be  brought 
about  through  proper  channels  a  mu¬ 
tualization  of  the  Equitable  Society  sat¬ 
isfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
policyholders  so  that  the  policyholders 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  may  have 
complete  confidence  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  will  always  be  managed  in 
their  interest,  such  mutualization  as 
the  management  of  ihe  Society  ha«  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  find  a  wav  to 
accomplish. 

“The  problem  being  a  new  one  to 
him,  he,  of  course,  cannot  announce  a 
definite  plan  at  once.  But  he  hopes 
that  it  may  be  soon  solved  and  to  this 
end  he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  best*  of  nis  ability.  In 
the  meantime  the  insurance  superin¬ 
tendent.  directors  and  officers  will  find 
him  ready  at  any  time  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  any  way  to  strengthen  the 
Society  or  increase  its  usefulness  to  the 
policyholders.” 

Equitable  Committee  Meets  General  du 
Pont 

The  Equitable  gave  out  the  following 
statement  on  Tuesday: 

"The  Committee  on  Mutualization  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
met  General  du  Pont  in  conference  this 
morning  and  a  cordial  exchange  of 
views  was  had.  The  meeting  was  en- 
( Continued  on  page  4.) 
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Stories  About  General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont 

Offered  $2,000,000  to  Delaware  for  Construction  of  Highway 
— A  Lover  of  Motor  Boating — Taciturn  Man 
Who  Despises  Notoriety 


The  New  York  Sun  prints  an  inter¬ 
esting  sketch  of  Gen.  T.  Coleman  du 
Pont,  who  purchased  die  J.  P.  Morgan 
shares  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  stock. 

General  du  Pont  is  now  fifty-two 
years  old.  He  is  active,  wiry  and  ag¬ 
gressive.  Born  in  Louisville,  Ky.:  as 
a  lad  he  attended  Urbana  Univeisity 
in  Ohio.  Then  he  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Chauncey 
School.  He  finally  entered  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from 
which  he  was  duly  graduated  as  an 
engineer.  He  at  once  began  to  prac¬ 
tise  his  profession  in  large  enterprises 
in  Pennsylvania. 

iLater  he  took  up  the  mining  of  coal 
and  iron  ore,  and  still  later  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  street  rail¬ 
ways.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
steel  business,  and  finally,  in  1902,  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  industry  found 
ed  more  than  a  century  ago  by  his  pa¬ 
ternal  ancestors— the  manufacture  ol 
explosives.  His  interests  continued  to 
expand  until  they  included  banking, 
railroad  companies  and  coal  mining, 
and  also  active  participation  in  politics, 
in  which  he  has  been  personally  en¬ 
gaged  almost  from  the  time  he  became 
of  age.  In  1889  he  married  Alice  du 
Pont  of  Wilmington,  Del.  He  has  five 
children.  Such,  in  the  briefest  form, 
is  a  sketch  of  Gen.  du  Pont  as  he  is 
generally  known. 

A  Man  of  Few  Words 

As  to  the  man  himself,  his  private 
life,  his  individual  tastes,  his  habits  of 
thought,  the  world  knows  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  It  may  not  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  a  large  part  of  -.he  general  public 
thinks  of  him  as  a  masterful  person¬ 
ality,  who  is  going  to  put  through  his 
own  plans  regardless  of  any  opposi¬ 
tion  The  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  few 
words  and  that  he  has  never  tried  to 
defend  himself  from  political  or  other 
opposition  may  have  caused  this  idea  to 
be  more  widespread  than  it  should  be. 

Yet  people  who  have  known  the  du 
Pont  family  down  in  Wilmington  in  a 
neighborly  fashion  nold  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  of  the  General’s  personal¬ 
ity.  For  instance,  it  is  related  tnat  he 
is  as  much  at  home  on  a  trolley  car 
talking  to  the  conductor  as  he  is  in  his 
office  talking  to  some  other  cap¬ 
italist.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
his  democracy. 

While  he  dislikes  publicity  he  has 
been  before  the  public  eye  consider¬ 
ably,  in  particular  when  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee  and  in  charge  of  the  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau  at  the  Republican  headquarters 
here  in  New  York. 

Those  who  follow  current  events  re¬ 
call  that  during  President  Taft’s  cam¬ 


paign  in  1908  Gen.  lu  Pont  wanted  to 
subscribe  $20,000  to  the  campaign 
fund,  but  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  then 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  declined  to  a  ccept  the 
check  and  returned  the  money  to  Gen. 
du  Pont  because  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  at  that  time  happened  to  be  su¬ 
ing  the  power  business,  which  was 
largely  owned  by  the  du  Pont  family. 
This  incident  created  a  good  deal  of 
talk  at  the  time,  particularly  because 
Mr.  Hitchcock  admitted  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  was  in 
great  need  of  money. 

$2,000,000  Gift  for  State  Road 

Up  to  the  time  Gen.  du  Pont  under¬ 
took  the  construction  of  the  new 
Equitable  Building,  one  of  the  largest, 
if  indeed  not  the  very  largest  office 
building  in  the  world,  his  most  spec¬ 
tacular  adventure  occurred  as  a  result 
of  an  offer  he  made  seme  years  ago  to 
build  a  great  road  through  Delaware, 
covering  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  and  at  a  personal  ex¬ 
pense  to  himself  of  something  like  $2,- 
000,000. 

While  his  offer  was  still  being  dis¬ 
cussed  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  des¬ 
patch  from  Philadelphia  announced 
that  Gen.  du  Pont  had  formed  a  six 
million  dollar  corporation  to  be  called 
the  Du  Pont  Coal  Company.  The  des¬ 
patch  was  brief,  and  no  special  com¬ 
ment  was  excited  because  the  main 
figure  in  the  enterprise  had  been  hand¬ 
ling  large  business  undertakings  for  a 
decade.  It  was  in  that  same  year,  1912- 
1913,  that  Gen.  du  Pont  became  active 
in  motor  boat  racing.  He  built  a  novel 
cruising  craft  with  many  original  fea¬ 
tures  and  was  elected  commodore  of 
the  Wilmnigton  Yacht  and  Auto  C  ub. 
Gave  $500,000  to  Massachusetts  Tech. 

Not  far  from  this  Lime  word  came 
from  Boston  that  he  had  given  $500,- 
000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  either  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  scientific  building  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  or  for  a  new  site  for  the  institu¬ 
tion,  his  gift  stipulating  that  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  carrying 
on  the  educational  development  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  such 
enlargement  of  the  institution’s  plant. 
This  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  he  had  been  graduated  from 
"Boston  Tech.” 

The  day  before  last  Christmas  he 
underwent  an  experience  common  to 
many  mortals  by  suffering  a  sudden 
attack  of  appendicitis,  but  this  had  no 
serious  after  effects,  and  since  leaving 
the  care  of  surgeons  he  has  continued 
his  active  interest  in  many  enterprises 
until  a  recent  announcement  was  made 
that  upon  completing  the  great  new 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  4 3 ,54  I 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914.  . 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


NET 

COST 


POLICY  CONTRACT 

Plus 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

Plus 

SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 


I  Plus 

'  KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 

You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 
Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 
THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER’’ 

Phone  Barclay  7876  1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LIFE'S  NEWHOME 


HANDSOME  FIVE-STORY  BUILDING 


Main  Floor'  an  Open  Room  Thirty-four 
Feet  Wide  by  One  Hundred  Feet 
Long 


The  Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  erecting  a  handsome  tive-story 
fireproof  building  for  its  home  office 
with  limestone  solid  fascia,  column  ef- 


PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  BUILDING 


feet  with  granite  base,  having  electric 
equipment,  elevators,  pumping  machin¬ 
ery,  power  printing  and  novel  lighTing 
effects. 

The  main  floor  will  be  an  open  room 
thirty-four  feet  wide  by  one  hundred 
feet  long,  with  marble,  bronze  and  glass 
interior  decorations,  in  which  will  be 
the  offices  of  the  president,  treasurer, 
cashier  and  all  employes  connected 
with  the  financial  operations  ot  the 
company 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  quartered 
the  offices  of  the  secretary,  actuary  and 
medical  director  and  all  employes  con¬ 
nected  with  their  various  departments 
and  the  writing  and  issuing  of  policies. 

The  manager  of  agencies,  supervis 
ors,  general  agents,  city  agents  and  all 
employes  connected  with  the  Agency 
Department  will  be  on  the  third  floor. 
Most  magnificent  and  commodious 
quarters  for  the  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  such  as  an  open  conference  room 
with  private  rooms  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  opening  off  the  large  general 
room,  will  also  be  on  the  third  floor. 
The  company  is  taking  extra  pains  to 
make  the  quarters  of  the  agents  as 
comfortable  and  as  convenient  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  publicity,  advertising  and  print¬ 
ing  departments  will  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  other  sections  of  the  building 
most  suitable  for  the  convenience  of 


the  various  requirements  of  these  de¬ 
partments. 

The  upper  floor  will  not  be  furnished 
for  occupancy  at  the  present  time,  but 
will  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  most 
rapid  growth  anticipated  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  years  to  follow.  Eight  and  hygi¬ 
enic  conditions  are  the  paramount  fea¬ 
tures  of  construction,  and  when  fin¬ 
ished  this  building  will  be  a  model  of 
it?  kind. 


NEW  EXPERIENCE  TABLE 


Actuaries’  Committee  of  Seven  To 
Do  Preliminary  Work — Drafting 
List  of  Questions 


The  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  Ac¬ 
tuarial  Society  of  America  have  held  a 
meeting  in  New  York  at  which  time 
the  question  of  the  new  mortalitj  table 
was  again  discussed.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Committee  of  Five  will  not 
take  any  research  action  until  the  Ccm- 
r  ittee  of  -Seven  compiles  a  list  o;  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  data  which  companies 
are  to  give  on  which  will  be  based  the 
compilation  of  the  new  table. 

As  soon  as  the  Committee  of  Seven 
decides  what  will  be  the  best  questions 
to  ask  the  companies  for  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  statistics,  etc.,  there  will  be 
conferences  with  the  Committee  of 
Five,  at  which  time  these  questions 
will  be  discussed,  and  possibly  re¬ 
arranged  before  going  to  the  com¬ 
panies. 


MIDLAND  MUTUAL  CONVENTION 


Plans  Complete  for  Two-Day  Session 

To  Be  Held  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio 
in  July 

Elaborate  preparations  have  been 
made  by  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Midland  Mutual  Life 
of  Columbus,  O.,  to  be  held  at  the 
Breakers  Hotel,  Cedar  Point,  O.,  on 
July  30  and  31.  J.  A.  Brady,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements,  and  with  the  able  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  fellow  committee  men  has 
completed  a  most  interesting  program 
for  the  two-day  session. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of  ,the 
Company,  will  deliver  the  address  of 
welcome  at  the  opening  session,  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  of  the  hotel.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  instructive 
talks  and  lectures  by  representatives 
of  the  Company.  A  banquet  luncheon 
will  be  served  at  the  hotel  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  at  which  Dr.  E.  J.  Wil¬ 
son  will  preside.  The  question  box  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  agents  in  having  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  field  men  explained  by 
experts. 


APPROVES  LIFE  INSURANCE  BILL 

Governor  Brumbaugh  has  officially 
approved  Bill  No.  1352,  making  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  attorneys,  office  clerks  or 
subordinates  to  receive  the  compen¬ 
sation  for  life  insurance  placed  on 
the  lives  of  their  partners,  employes  or 
masters. 


MAY  INSURE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA 

BIG  CONTRACT  FOR  TRAVELERS 


Wholesale  Insurance  Being  Negotiated 
By  E.  E.  Rice,  Who  Has  Conducted 
Several  Re-Insurances 


Under  its  group  insurance  plan,  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  has  made  a  proposition  for  what 
might  be  termed  “wholesale  insurance” 
to  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  the  Order  of'  Knights  of 
Malta,  whereby  it  agrees  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  grand  officers  in  Boston 
for  the  insurance  of  members  of  their 
order  at  low  rates. 

A  tentative  policy  has  been  prepared 
especially  and  approved  for  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  and  if  a  large  percentage  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  grand  eom- 
mendery  is  enrolled,  the  deal  win  be 
closed.  .  As  it  will  take  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  individual  commanderies  of 
the  order  can  be  heard  from,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  definite  action  will  not  be 
taken  on  the  proposition  for  se/eral 
weeks. 

Acts  Through  E.  E.  Rice 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  is 
acting  through  Edward  E.  Rice,  its 
agent  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  effecting  witn  the 
Travelers  the  re-insurance  on  the  group 
plan  of  the  -Relief  and  Beneficial  As¬ 
sociations  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  Companies.  The  propo¬ 
sition  which  he  made  with  the  Maitan- 
ians  provides  for  the  issuance  of  a 
form  of  contract  to  the  organizations 
and,  in  addition,  each  member  receives 
a  separate  certificate  of  insurance  for 
a  certain  amount,  guaranteed  by  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  This 
plan  establishes  a  definite  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  for  the  group,  this  cost  being 
divided  among  the  membership  in 
classes  according  -to  age.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  insurance  of  a  large  number  of 
men  is  permanently  guaranteed. 

The  plan  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
member  to  lose  where  assessment  as¬ 
sociations  and  fraternal  bodies  nave  en¬ 
countered  numberless  uifficulties  in  the 
necessary  raising  of  rates  to  the  point, 
in  many  cases,  where  older  members 
have  been  forced  out.  There  is  a 
limit  fixed  -to  the  amount  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  member  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  The  cost  of  insurance  on  this 
plan  is  known  in  advance,  the  scale 
being  printed  in  the  group  policy  is¬ 
sued  to  the  organization. 

Lower  Cost 

The  advantage  to  the  order  of  this 
wholesale  plan  is  that  a  low  cost  and 
more  favorable  policy  conditions  are 
obtained  in  a  great  part  through  the 
cutting  out  of  agency  expenses,  such 
as  commissions  to  agents,  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  premiums  from  individuals.  The 
high  cost  of  certain  individual  plans, 
particularly  of  industrial  insurance,  is 
due  principally  to  the  individual  col¬ 
lection  system.  The  actual  “loading” 
for  expenses  varies  from  20  per  cent, 
on  regular  annual  premium  polices  to 


45  per  cent,  on  weekly  premium  indus¬ 
trial  policies.  On  the  other  harm,  the 
rates  for  group  life  insurance,  as  quot¬ 
ed  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  are  with¬ 
out  “loading”  for  expenses.  They  are 
based  strictly  on  the  American  expe¬ 
rience  table  of  mortality,  with  a  slight 
addition,  where  occupational  hazard 
demands  it. 

The  insurance  company  is  supposed 
to  make  its  part  on  the  savings  in  ac¬ 
tual  mortality  experienced  over  the  ex¬ 
pected  mortality  as  by  the  table. 
Through  the  volume  of  business  which 
this  kind  of  insurance  brings,  it  should 
be  able,  also,  to  find  prospects  for  big¬ 
ger  policies. 

The  group  plan  insurance  may  be 
converted  to  any  life  or  endowment 
policy  at  any  time  before  the  insured 
becomes  66  years  old,  without  medical 
examination,  by  simply  paying  the  dif 
ference  in  rate. 

Accident  Insurance,  Too 

The  Travelers  Company,  under  its 
group  insurance  plan,  insures  groups  of 
men  in  business  establishments  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  individuals  to  under¬ 
go  physical  examinations.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  however,  this  cannot  be  none, 
as  the  State  law  requires  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  insurance  submit  to  physi¬ 
cal  examination  before  the  issuance  of 
a’  policy.  Therefore,  the  new  “whole¬ 
sale”  plan,  which  the  local  company 
has  inaugurated  will  not  release  Mal- 
tanians  from  examinations,  although, 
in  other  States  where  the  order  has 
commanderies,  and  where  the  law  is 
not  as  rigid  as  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
possible  that,  when  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  commandery  is  sufficiently 
large,  examinations  will  be  waived  by 
the  company.  In  this  case,  it  would  be 
possible  for  men  who  could  not  other¬ 
wise  get  insurance,  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Knights 
of  Malta  are  considering  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Travelers  Company,  it  has 
before  it  an  additional  tentative  policy 
of  the  New  England  Casualty  Company 
of  Boston.  The  provision  which  this 
company  has  made  will  not  conflict 
with  that  of  the  local  company  It 
provides  accident  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance  on  a  group  plan,  somewhat  s:mi- 
lar  to  -that  offered  by  the  Travelers. 


AGENTS  TO  PLAY  BALL 


New  York  and  Brooklyn  Men  Will 
Cross  Bats  at  Underwriters’ 
Associations’  Outing 

The  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  will  hold  its  annual  outing 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June 
29  at  the  Marine  and  Field  Club  near 
Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  a  ball  game 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
agents.  There  will  be  golf,  swimming 
and  tennis  for  those  who  prefer  that 
sort  of  thing  to  the  national  game. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  dinner,  at 
which  one  hundred  will  sit  down. 


James  C.  Tumlin,  State  agent  of  the 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Life  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  died  recently. 


Every  Business  Day  Last  Year 

The  Prudential  paid  463  death  claims,  the  average  daily  amount  being  $75,946; 
Added  2,881  policies  to  its  insurance  in  force; 

Secured  $1,718,423  in  new  business; 

Increased  its  receipts  $341,808. 

It  was  busy  all  the  time. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


June  25,  1915. 


PASSING  FIRST  YEAR  PERIOD 

MISTAKE  TO  LET  POLICY  LAPSE 

It  means  Waste  for  Policyholder,  for 
Company,  for  Agent,  Says 
R.  W.  Stevens 


Why  do  so  many  policies  lapse  after 
the  first  year?  Is  it  not  because  agents 
do  not  know  their  business  a3  they 

should?  ,  . 

Any  man  who  has  invested  a  first 
annual  premium  in  any  one  of  our  fifty 
leading  legal  reserve  companies,  could 
not  possibly  make  a  greater  mistake 
or  do  anything  more  against  his  own 
interests  than  to  lapse  such  a  policy  at 
the  end  of  its  first  year,  no  matter  how 
great  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  its  policy,  or  its  agent  might 
appear  to  be. 


R.  W.  Stevens’  Argument 

One  of  the  best  arguments  that  has 
been  made  for  the  nolding  of  business 
after  the  first  year  comes  from  K.  W. 
Stevens,  of  the  Illinois  Life,  who  makes 
these  points: 

“When  a  man  begins  to  invest  his 
money  in  an  old-line  legal  reserve  pol¬ 
icy,  he  is  in  effect  buying  an  estate, 
though  the  condition  of  the  contract 
is  such  that  he  has  no  vested  interest 
in  that  estate  until  two  or  more  annual 
deposits  have  been  made. 

“Assume,  for  example,  that  a  man 
was  buying  a  house  on  the  installment 
plan,  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
being  that  so  long  as  he  met  his  an¬ 
nual  payment  he  should  live  in  the 
house,  and  that  if  he  made  omy  one 
annual  deposit  he  should,  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  vacate  the  house  and  en¬ 
tirely  forfeit  the  first  deposit;  it  oeing 
provided,  however,  that  for  each  an¬ 
nual  payment  made  after  the  first,  in 
addition  to  the  privilege  of  using  the 
house  a  lien  on  the  property  should  be 
established  in  his  favor  to  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  second  and  each  sub¬ 
sequent  deposit. 

“Now,  if  such  a  real  estate  contract 
as  suggested  should  be  made,  how  many 
householders,  do  you  imagine,  would 
vacate  property  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year? 

“In  effect  an  old-line  legal  reserve 
policy  contract  is,  in  its  terms,  almost 
identical  with  the  assumed  real  estate 
contract  mentioned  above.  Take,  for 
example,  an  Illinois  Life  20-payment 
life  G.  A.  A.  policy,  issued  as  of  age 
35  at  an  annual  premium  of  $37.99. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
policyholder  has  the  use  of  the  policy 
during  the  first  year,  and  if  he  fans  to 
make  the  second  annual  deposit  aJ  his 
interest  in  forfeited.  If,  however,  he 
makes  the  second  annual  deposit  of 
$37.99  and  wishes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  to  discontinue  his  pay¬ 
ments,  he  has  a  guaranteed  paid-up 
policy,  payable  at  death,  in  the  amount 
of  $54,  or  $16.01  more  than  the  second 
annual  deposit,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  for  that  second  deposit  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  $1,013  of  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  second  period  of  twelve 
months.  And,  for  each  additional  an¬ 
nual  deposit  made  the  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance  increases  by  a  greater  amount 
than  the  deposit. 

Reason  for  Home  Buying  Simile 

“I  have  used  the  home  buying  as  il¬ 
lustrating  the  buying  ot  an  insurance 
policy,  for  the  reason  that  such  an  il¬ 
lustration  seems  in  ’.he  case  of  the 
average  policyholder  to  impress  the 
importance  of  not  lapsing  the  policy  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  more  than  a 
plain  statement  about  the  policy,  and 
I  believe  that  if  those  of  you  to  whom 
this  illustration  is  new,  will  use  it, 
you  will  be  able  to  make  a  material 
reduction  in  your  first-year  lapses. 

“The  average  man  is  very  slow  to 
do  something  which  is  manifestly 
against  his  own  interest,  and  since  it  is 
clearly  against  the  interest  of  the  pol¬ 
icyholder  to  lapse  insurance  at  the 
epd  of  the  first  year,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  show  him  in  an  under¬ 
standing  way  how  it  is  against  his  in¬ 
terest  to  lapse,  and  in  nine  casas  out 
of  ten,  the  second  premium  will  be 
paid. 


“The  greater  lapses  come  at  the  end 

of  the  first  year,  and  first-year  lapses 
mean  waste — waste  lor  the  policy¬ 
holder,  waste  for  the  company  and 
waste  for  the  agent,  therefore,  every 
effort  which  you  make  toward  tne  re¬ 
newing  of  your  policies  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  will  redound  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  benefit  of  all  parties  at  interest. 

No  Trouble  if  Benefits  are  Thoroughly 
Understood 

“After  the  second  annual  premium 
has  been  paid,  the  arguments  men¬ 
tioned  above  apply  for  the  payment  of 
the  third  and  any  subsequent  annual 
premium,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  the 
argument  that  the  insured  is  two  years 
older,  and  in  order  to  make  a  change 
in  companies  he  will  not  onlj  suffer 
the  loss  of  the  benefit  which  inures 
from  the  payment  if  each  insurance 
premium  after  the  first,  but  he  will 
also  be  under  the  necessity  of  paying  a 
higher  premium  for  a  similar  policy 
because  of  his  increased  age. 

“That  a  policy  on  which  one  annual 
premium  has  been  paid  should  be  re¬ 
newed  by  the  payment  of  the  second 
annual  premium  at  least  is  a  matter  o. 
so  much  importance  to  the  policy¬ 
holder,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  holder  of  an  old-line  contract  which 
gives  second-year  values,  should  fail 
to  pay  the  second  premium  if  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  the  benefit  that 
would  be  derived  by  him  thereby,  and 
you  are  not  doing  your  full  duty  to 
your  policyholders  if  you  do  not  see 
to  it  that  they  pay  premiums  beyond 
the  first  year.” 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  CREDIT 

Nebraska  Bank  Keeps  Complete  Life 
Insurance  Record  of  Every  Bor¬ 
rowing  Customer 


The  Old  Line  Bankers  Life  Bulletin, 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  speaking  of  life  in¬ 
surance  as  a  credit,  says: 

“In  a  very  successful  bank  in  one  of 
Nebraska’s  prosperous  cities,  the  bank 
maintains  a  complete  record  of  what 
every  borrowing  customer  is  worth, 
what  lands  and  property  he  owns,  what 
stock  he  has,  what  marketable  pro¬ 
ducts,  what  his  entire  assets  are  in  de¬ 
tail.  Opposite  these  Items  is  carried 
a  complete  record  of  the  individual’s 
liabilities,  the  mortgage  indebtedness, 
notes  owed,  indebtedness  in  all  lines  of 
open  accounts,  so  that  the  present 
worth  of  the  creditor  is  known  at  a 
glance. 

“The  feature  in  this  system  of  this 
banking  institution  which  is  most  strik¬ 
ing  is  the  record  kept  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  creditor.  It  is  one  of  the 
prominent  items  in  resources.  The 
amount  of  insurance  carried,  the  kind 
of  insurance,  name  of  company,  time  of 
premium  payments  and  record  of  the 
same  as  paid  up,  where  paid  and  office 
of  payment.  In  this  insurance  credit 
the  bank  simply  verifies  that  it  is  in 
force  and  it  is  carried  as  a  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  individual.  He  is 
worth,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bank  and  in 
his  relations  with  the  bank,  the  full 
amount  of  his  insurance  more  than  he 
would  be  with  no  insurance,  and  his 
credit  with  the  bank  is  enlarged  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  insurance  carried. 

“The  record  kept  by  this  bank  is 
brought  up  each  year,  or  more  often  if 
necessary.  The  individual  sees  from  year 
to  year  his  gain  or  loss  in  present  worth ; 
he  can  increase  his  credit  worth  by 
adding  to  his  insurance,  and  at  the 
same  time  know  that  his  estate  is 
larger  to  the  extent  in  which  he  main¬ 
tains  in  force  his  life  insurance  already 
taken.  If  the  bank  finds  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  lapsed  insurance,  his  credit 
falls  to  that  amount.  More  than  this — 
if  insurance  is  lapsed,  the  standing  of 
the  creditor  is  injured  because  of  un- 
business  like  methods.  If  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  increased,  the  man’s  standing 
is  advanced  because  of  his  business 
like  methods  of  looking  to  the  future. 
The  recognition  of  insurance  as  a 
credit  asset  to  every  man  is  becoming 
universal.” 


MUST  FRATERNALS  PAY  TAX?  ( 

An  important  tax  case  is  being  tried 
at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  on  a  change  of 
venue  from  Livingston  County.  It  will 
decide  whether  the  Modern  Woodmen, 
an  Illinois  fraternal,  can  be  forced  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  money  and  securities 
heid  with  which  to  meet  death  claims 
as  they  arise.  The  order  holds  that 
it  is  a  fraternal,  not  operated  for  profit 
and  not  an  insurance  company,  and  so 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
would  apply  to  the  latter. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  former  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Tennessee,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  firm  of  Hurst  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  general  agents  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life,  and  has  returned  to  his 
home  at  La  Follette,  Tenn.,  and  taken 
up  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  from 
Tennessee.  The  general  agency  will  be 
continued  by  Frank  H.  Hurst. 

EQUITABLE  MUTUALIZATION 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

tirely  harmonious  in  favor  of  mutuali¬ 
zation  on  practical  lines. 

“Pending  General  du  Pont’s  further 
consideration  of  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  effect  mutualization,  the 
Committee  adjoined  to  meet  him  again 
as  soon  as  he  shall  have  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  further  investigation.  As  any  plans 
recommended  by  the  Committee  must 
have  the  approval  of  stockholders,  pol¬ 
icyholders  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  careful  preliminary  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  entire  subject  matter  in¬ 
volved,  by  General  du  Pont  and  the 
Committee  is  obviously  advisable.” 

James  R.  Salirston,  an  agent  of  the 
Central  Life  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  neen 
fined  $325  for  rebating. 


The  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa 


Splendid  Openings  —  Inquire 

IS  INCREASING  ITS  AGENCY 
FORCES. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  JOIN 
THEM? 


A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 


The  Missouri  State  Life  earned  net 
interest  of  6.59  last  year. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Iff. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


June  25,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


WANTED  LIFE  INSURANCE 


I  am  in  position  to  accept 
Agency,  and  can  place  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  insurance, 
with  a  company  that  will 
lend  money  to  policy 
holders  on  first  mortgage 
real  estate  security. 

Correspondence  invited. 

JAMES  W.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Attorney 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 


CAHEN’S  45th  YEAR  WITH  MET. 


FOUGHT  TWISTERS  FOR  YEARS 


Manager  of  Ordinary  Wrote  First 
Application  a  Few  Days  After 
Landing  in  America 


I.  J.  Cahen,  manager  of  the  Ordinary 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  is  receiving  con¬ 
gratulations  from  agents  throughout 
the  country  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
forty-fifth  year  with  that  company. 
President  Hegeman  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  on  June  11,  1870.  Mr.  Cahen’s 
service  dates  from  March  24,  1870.  As 
are  the  other  officers  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Mr.  Cahen  is  a  self-made  man, 
reaching  his  position  in  the  insurance 
world  through  hard  work.  Two  ot  the 
prominent  men  in  the  Metropolitan 
came  from  outside,  but  the  rest  rose  in 
the  company  from  the  ranks.  After  so 
many  years  of  association  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  closest  intimacy 
between  them  prevails,  and  jealousy 
has  been  a  stranger  in  the  big  building 
at  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Great  Repertoire  of  Pat  Stories 
Mr.  Cahen’s  reputation  among  under¬ 
writers  themselves  is  not  only  that  of 
an  insurance  man  of  keen  instinct  and 
unusual  capability,  but  he  has  always 
been  a  splendid  developer  of  men.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  story  tellers  in  the 
business  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
knows  every  anecdote  that  has  been 
told  in  America  during  the  last  four 
or  five  decades.  His  apropos  stories 
have  clinched  many  a  deal  for  an 
agent,  and  have  lifted  many  men  out 
of  rough  seas  into  smooth  waters.  Yet, 
despite  this  gift,  he  does  not  like  to 
make  speeches. 

An  Early  Foe  of  Twisting 
Probably  Mr.  Cahen’s  views  on  twist¬ 
ing  have  caused  as  much  interest  as 
any  other  phase  of  his  work.  Recently, 
correspondence  has  been  printed  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Cahen  and  the  Pacific  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  which 
the  Metropolitan  Ordinary  manager  call¬ 
ed  attention  to  a  case  that  the  Coast 
company  was  going  to  lose  through 
twisting,  and  which  tie  saved  for  them. 
This  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  and 
the  correspondence,  being  generally 
read,  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
letters  being  sent  to  Mr.  Cahen  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  if  all  compan¬ 
ies  took  such  a  decided  stand  against 
twisting  it  would  soon  disappear 
Representatives  of  the  Metropolitan, 
however,  say  that  the  Pacific  Mutual 
case  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  or  more 
and  that  for  some  years  Mr.  Cahen  has 
not  only  only  refused  to  stand  for 
twisting  by  agents,  but  when  the  facts 
have  come  to  his  attention  in  time  he 
has  always  communicated  the  facts  so 
that  the  other  company  could  hold  its 
business.  One  day  a  friend  asked  him 
why  he  had  such  positive  views  on 
twisting.  “I  presume  it  is  the  result  of 
my  early  commercial  training.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  who  sells  goods 
should  have  a  chance  to  deliver  them. 
How  He  Became  an  Insurance  Man 
This  early  training  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  how  he  entered  the 
life  insurance  business.  The  facts  are 
these,  and  have  never  been  published 
so  far  as  it  known. 


Mr.  Cahen  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
at  an  early  age  went  to  work  for  a  dry 
goods  concern.  There  he  received  a 
characteristic,  thorough  training.  Alone, 
friendless  but  ambitious,  he  arrived 
in  New  York  City  and  went  to  see  the 
only  man  he  knew  in  the  city,  a 
brother  of  his  former  employer.  This 
friend  held  a  position  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  at  its  home  office,  then  at  319 
Broadway.  The  building  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  dry  goods  district,  in  which 
business  young  Cahen  desired  to  enter, 
and  he  called  upon  his  friend  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  seeking  his  influence. 

On  day  while  in  the  office  a  man 
came  in  and  said  that  he  knew  a  Ger¬ 
man  on  the  East  Side  who  might  be  a 
prospect  for  insurance. 

“There’s  a  chance  for  you,"’  Cahen 
was  told.  “Go  out  and  make  this  fel¬ 
low  sign  an  application.” 

Although  Mr.  Cahen  did  not  know 
anything  about  insurance  that  didn’t 
bother  him  at  the  moment.  He  came 
back  with  the  application. 

Inside  and  Outside  Work 

That  was  his  entrance  into  insurance. 
He  was  engaged  to  spend  half  a  day 
in  the  office  and  the  other  half  canvass¬ 
ing.  Thus,  he  divided  his  time  for  six 
months.  He  picked  up  English  with¬ 
out  grammar,  and,  m  fact,  he  never 
did  study  English  in  a  school  or  in  a 
text  book. 

As  a  canvasser  he  made  a  fair  suc¬ 
cess.  As  an  inside  man  he  soon  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  clerkship,  paying  $13  a  week.  For 
some  years  there  were  not  many  jobs 
about  a  life  insurance  office  that  he  did 
not  do.  He  had  charge  of  correspond¬ 
ence  in  which  he  early  shone,  and 
there  is  no  better  letter  writer  in  in¬ 
surance  to-day;  he  wrote  policies  when' 
necessary;  he  went  out  and  adjusted 
claims;  he  was  a  general  utility  man. 
Then  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  department. 

For  a  period  of  some  years  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  do  much  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness,  its  efforts  being  confined  largely 
to  industrial.  Then  came  a  re-organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  real  work  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  started.  The  com¬ 
pany  last  year  wrote  $202,000,000  or¬ 
dinary.  No  one  man  in  the  company  is 
directly  responsible  for  this  great  show¬ 
ing  .  To  attempt  to  fix  the  credit  would 
be  impossible.  Mr.  Cahen  helped  do 
his  share. 

A  Tip  to  Agents 

When  asked  by  an  agent  this  week 
if  there  were  any  rules  which  would 
help  a  man  become  a  good  producer 
Mr.  Cahen  said: 

“Yes,  never  forget  that  the  best  and 
most  effective  way  to  write  insurance 
is  by  personal  contact.  One  interview 
is  worth  a  thousand  letters.” 

An  interesting  statement  this,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  man  who  is  a  remarkable 
letter  writer  himself. 

A  great  many  attempt's  have  been 
made  to  interview  Mr.  Cahen  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  he  has  always  refused  to 
talk  if  his  views  are  to  be  printed;  and 
the  facts  in  this  article  were  gathered 
from  his  friends. 


W.  B.  Eastham,  formerly  deputy-au¬ 
ditor  of  the  State,  has  been  appointed 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Nebraska. 


THROUGH  PROSPECT’S  EYES 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Security  Life  of 
America  makes  an  Interesting  study  of 
insurance  that  will  be  helpful  to  agents, 
by  presenting  it  from  the  prospect’s 
point  of  view.  In  part  the  Bulletin 
says:  “Try  to  see  the  case  through 

the  other  man’s  eyes.  Study  him  and 
his  circumstances.  Try  to  see  what 
would  appeal  to  you  if  you  were  he. 
The  reason  that  would  make  the  strong¬ 
est  appeal  to  you  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  and  looking  at  the  matter  as 
he  does,  will  appeal  to  him.  When 
you  have  gotten  the  man’s  main  idea, 
and  have  analyzed  him  and  his  circum¬ 
stances,  you  can  see  the  problem 
through  his  eyes;  you  can  see  it  far 
more  clearly  than  he  can,  for  you 
know  your  policies  and  how  each  par¬ 
ticular  form  may  be  adapted  to  meet 
specific  needs.  Take  the  man’s  main 
idea  and  build  your  selling  talk  around 
that.  Use  the  strong  stroke  and  adapt 
the  coloring  to  harmonize  with  the 
man’s  temperament  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  you  will  be  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  two  things: 

“1.  To  sell  your  policies. 

“2.  To  render  the  man  the  best  ser¬ 
vice. 


“By  this  process  any  man  can  de¬ 
velop  into  a  high  class  insurance  sales¬ 
man.  He  can  become  a  real  high  class 
specialist  in  his  line.  Success  in  com¬ 
petition  is  more  than  anything  else  a 
question  of  possessing  the  knowledge 
and  skill  that  will  enable  you  to  ren¬ 
der  your  client  a  better  service  than 
your  competitor.” 


Glover  S.  Hastings,  Superintendent 
of  Agents  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life,  was  honor  guest  and  made  a 
speech  before  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  recent¬ 
ly.  His  audience  was  composed  of  men 
representing  all  lines  of  insurance,  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  versatility,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men  and  conditions,  easily 
held  the  interest  of  all  present. 


The  commission  appointed  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Toledo  Life  has 
shown  the  fourth  monthly  report  to 
Superintendent  Taggart  of  Ohio.  The 
liquidation  plan  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department  is  working  out  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  A  dividend  of  ten  dollars  a  share, 
par  value,  will  be  available  some  time 
within  the  next  thirty  days. 


A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 

contracts - as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 

literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  PENSION  POLICY  ARGUMENT 

USED  BY  PENSION  MUTUAL  LIFE 


know  now  that  never  shall  you  face 
the  alternative  of  the  poor  house  or  the 
beggar’s  fate?  The  family  protected, 
why  not  protect  yourself? 


Representing 


What  Provision  When  Eyes  Grow  Dim, 
Muscles  Weak  and  Mind  Becomes 
Sluggish 


Among  arguments  for  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  policy  made  by  agents  of  the  Pen" 
sion  Mutual  Life  of  Pittsburgh  is  the 
following: 

You  have  insured  your  family.  What 
provision  have  you  made  for  yourself. 

You  have  done  right  to  insure  your 
family.  No  good  man  fails  to  do  that 
any  more.  It  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  But  few  home  circles  are 
without  the  protecting  wall  provided  by 
wisely  selected  and  carefully  placed  in¬ 
surance.  And  great  good  has  come  to 
the  mothers  and  children  of  America 
because  of  that  fact.  Worry  and  anx¬ 
iety  and  hardship  and  suffering  have 
been  avoided.  The  grief  of  separation 
is  seldom  made  heavier  these  days  by 
the  worry  of  maintenance  thereafter. 

But  what  of  yourself? 

The  years  are  passing.  The  time  is 
coming  when  your  earning  power  will 
be  diminished  if  not  entirely  lost.  You 
are  strong  and  vigorous  to-day.  You 
are  keen  and  alert  to-day.  You  have 
a  nice  income  to-day,  enough  for  the 
present  with  a  little  for  the  future.  You 
feel  your  strength  among  your  fellows 
and  fear  nothing  except  to  do  wrong. 

But  what  of  the  days  that  are  com¬ 
ing? 

You  will  not  always  be  strong.  You 
will  not  always  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  market  for  either  muscle  or  brains. 

What  then? 

Will  you  have  enough  to  make  old 


WHY  CITIZENS  MERGED 


Unable  To  Obtain  Sufficient  Volume 
Because  of  Strict  Texas  Laws 
Governing  Co-operatives 


By  unanimous  vote  of  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  ‘  of  the  Citizens  Co-operative  Life 
Insurance  Company  >n  Ft.  Worth  the 
entire  life  insurance  business  and  as¬ 
sets  of  the  company  were  transferred 
to  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Dallas.  About  $400, JUU  of 
insurance  business  and  $16,000  of  as¬ 
sets  were  involved. 

Wm.  Monnig,  of  the  Monnig  Dry 
Goods  Company,  president  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
president  of  the  Citizens  Co-operative 
Company.  He  said  that  the  company 
was  organized  in  1911,  hut  in  its  four 
years  of  existence,  owing  to  the  very 
strict  laws  governing  co-operative  com¬ 
panies,  it  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  volume  of  business  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  continued  operation. 

Among  policyholders  of  the  Citizens 
Co-operative  Life  are  many  of  the  most 
substantial  business  men  in  Ft.  Worth 
and  the  securing  of  this  business  by 
the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to 
that  company  in  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  business  in  Ft.  Worth.  This 
is  the  second  company  which  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  Southwestern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  total  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  now  amounting  to  more  than  $3,- 
400,900. 


age  easy  and  pleasant? 

Thousands  of  men  have,  but  more 
thousands  have  not. 

Fate  of  Other  Men 

Hardly  a  man  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  our  poor  houses  ever 
dreamed  of  spending  their  last  days 
there. 

They  were  as  strong  as  you  are,  pos¬ 
sibly  stronger,  both  mentally  and  phy¬ 
sically.  They  had  good  incomes,  many 
of  them  good  bank  accounts.  They 
would  have  laughed  and  perhaps  did  at 
any  one  who  would  have  suggested  that 
in  their  old  age  they  might  become 
dependent. 

And  yet  there  they  are,  the  wards 
of  the  nation,  separated  from  their 
former  friends  ’and  associations — in 
the  poor  house. 

You  will  never  get  there?  They 
never  thought  they  would,  and  yet 
there  they  are. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  the  wise  man? 
Evidently  it  is  advisability  of  making 
provision  for  those  days  in  such  a  way 
that  the  poor  house  never  shall  enroll 
your  name  among  its  inmates. 

How  can  it  be  done?  Not  by  depend¬ 
ing  upon  your  present  ability  to  earn 
money.  That  will  disappear  with  the 
years. 

Not  by  depending  upon  what  you 
have.  It  may  disappear  also.  It  has 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
just  as  wealthy  and  as  wise  as  you  are. 

The  Saddest  Sight 

Nor  by  depending  upon  those  at¬ 
tached  to  you  by  blood  relationship. 
The  saddest  sight  of  all  life  is  that  of 
the  old  man  being  sent  “over  the  hills 
to  the  poor  house”  by  those  who 
should  provide  for  his  last  days.  And 
yet  every  community  presents  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  just  such  incidents.  You  prob¬ 
ably  know  of  some  yourself.  And  that 
man  who  took  that  sad  journey  over 
the  hill  thought  that  his  boys  would 
never  send  him  to  the  poor  house  any 
more  than  you  think  your  boys  will 
send  you  to  the  same  place. 

Statistics  from  every  source  tell  the 
same  story  of  the  utter  instablity  of 
these  things  as  a  provision  for  the  days 
when  the  eye  has  grown  dim,  the  mus¬ 
cles  weak  and  the  mind  sluggish. 

Why  then  not  provide  for  the  future 
absolutely,  certainly,  sufficiently.  Why 
not  make  it  certain  and  sure.  Why  not 


HAS  $2,300,000  ASSETS 


West  Coast-San  Francisco  Life  Figures 
— New  Line  of  Policies  in 
Prospect 


The  West  Coast-San  Francisco  Life 
— a  consolidation  of  two  coast  compa¬ 
nies — has  begun  writing  business.  A 
new  line  of  policies  is  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Thomas  L.  Miller  is  president; 
F.  V.  Keesling,  Julian  Sonntag,  E.  D. 
Roberts,  Victor  Etienne  and  I.  A. 
Ewing,  vice-presidents;  Gordon  Thomp¬ 
son,  secretary;  George  H.  Bradley,  ac¬ 
tuary;  Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness,  Jr.,  medical 
director,  and  B.  W.  Ford,  treasurer. 

The  San  Francisco  Life  brought 
about  $9,000,000  of  business  to  the  com¬ 
bined  Company.  The  figures  of  the 
consolidated  Company  follow: 


Assets  .  $2,300,000 

Business  in  force .  33,000,000 

Capital  .  350,000 

Surplus  to  policyholders -  500,000 

Reserves  .  1,700,000 


WHEN  FAMILY  NEEDS  HELP 

In  an  article  in  Moody’s  Magazine 
for  February,  upon  the  insurance  needs 
of  the  industrial  classes,  the  following 
statement  occurs: 

“Investigation  shows  that  two-thirds 
of  all  those  obliged  to  appeal  for  as¬ 
sistance  find  themselves  in  this  impov¬ 
erished  condition  only  during  the  first 
year  following  the  death  of  the  family 
provider.  This  is  caused,  in  numerous 
instances,  by  an  extravagant  outlay  for 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  and  an  ab¬ 
solute  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
many  suddenly  bereft  women  as  to  how 
to  take  proper  care  of  such  small  sums 
as  may  be  left  over  from  the  proceeds 
of  an  insurance  policy  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  funeral  expenses.” 


JUNE,  1915,  INCREASE 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  of  June, 
1915,  the  New  York  Life  received  at 
its  home  office  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  6,956  applications,  for  $16,653,- 
472  insurance.  The  new  applications 
received  at  the  home  office  for  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  June,  1914,  numbered 
6,066,  $15,981,417.  This  is  an  increase 
of  890  applications,  for  $672,065  insur¬ 
ance  applied  for. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  ASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets  . . . .  .......  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  . 453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 


The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


BUSINESS  INSURANCE 

A  number  of  agents  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  business  insurance  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  form  of  joint 
policies,  says  a  writer  in  the  Pacific 
Mutual  News.  This  is  a  decided  mis¬ 
take.  Joint  policies,  like  term  insur¬ 
ance,  should  be  resorted  to  only  when 
the  desired  amount  of  insurance  can¬ 
not  be  paid  for  on  a  more  costly  form. 
The  joint  contract  is  less  advantageous 


than  single  policies,  to  the  insured,  to 
the  Company  and  to  the  agent.  The 
salesman  who  does  not  clearly  realize 
this  cannot  be  conversant  with  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  respective  contracts  and 
will  do  well  to  make  a  study  of  them. 


Louis  N.  Spielberger  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  Lockyer  &  Atwood, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


June  25,  1916. 
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AN  ATTACK  ON  RENEWAL 
CONTRACTS,  AND  A  REPLY 

ALABAMA  AGENT’S  QUESTIONS 

Agency  Compensation  Determined 

Fairly  By  Competitive  Conditions 
— Real  Value  of  Contracts 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  16,  1915. 

To  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  I  note 
with  much  interst  in  your  valuable  jour¬ 
nal  of  June  11  your  reply  to  my  ar¬ 
ticle:  “Is  Renewal  Contract  Fair?’’  I 
shall  try  to  briefly  treat  your  reply  by 
paragraphs.  I  have  no  fault  to  And 
with  either  my  contract  or  company, 
with  both  of  which  I  am  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied. 

1st  Paragraph:  Many  of  the  points 
have  been  threshed  out,  but  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  the  agent’s  renewal 
contract  has  never  been  threshed  out 
of  the  contract,  as  most  companies 
have  for  years  adopted  the  most  se¬ 
vere  form  of  contract  for  the  agent. 
During  my  experience  of  about  16  years 
with  the  various  insurance  departments 
no  company  was  requested,  or  made  to 
cancel  a  contract  which  was  unfair  to 
the  agent.  I  have  referred  only  to  a 
contract  fair  to  the  company  and 
agent. 

2nd  Paragraph:  To  my  mind  the 
reason  why  50  per  cent,  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  life  insurance  business 
cannot  make  a  living,  and,  thereiore, 
necessarily  forced  out  of  it,  is  largely 
due  to  the  average  annual  production 
of  all  active  agents  being  about  $70,000 
per  annum,  with  an  average  premium 
of  about  $33.00  per  $1,000  of  insurance, 
or  $2,300.00  in  gross  premiums,  aver¬ 
age  first  year  commission  40  per  cent., 
or  $920.00  or  $76.00  per  month.  When 
taking  into  account  the  unpaid  premium 
notes  and  other  losses  which  the  agent 
must  make  good,  under  such  conditions 
necessity  for  a  greater  income  forces 
him  to  seek  a  more  remunerative  line 
of  business.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  agent  who  procures 
in  paid  business  $150,000  per  annum  is 
in  Class  A  and  may  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
curing  insurance  from  the  Supreme 
Judge  or  Cabinet  Officers  and  earning 
more  than  they  do;  but  is  his  rich  re¬ 
ward  secure? 

3rd  Paragraph:  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  operating  in  the  age  of 
specialists,  which  requires  the  sales¬ 
man  to  know  his  lesson,  policy,  agent’s 
contract  and  company;  to  speak  kindly 
of  his  competitors,  retain  his  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business,  and  procure  the 
applications  with  the  least  number  of 
words.  Coupled  with  a  contract  fair  to 
agent  and  company,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  there  would  be  no  basis 
upon  which  the  agent  could  base  a 
complaint  as  to  remunerations. 

4th  Paragraph:  Some  companies  are 
open  to  criticism  for  fostering  upon 
the  unsuspecting  agent  a  so-called  re¬ 
newal  or  compensative  contract,  ana 
calling  his  attention  to  the  life-size  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  futuye  compensations  only 
for  the  agent  to  learn  later  that  the 
contract  is  not  what  it  seemed.  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  generally  conceded  that  any 
company  procuring  first  year  business 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the  first  year 
premium  is  not  going  to  the  extreme 
by  making  with  its  agents  a  contract 
in  keeping  with  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  At  the  time  of  the  Armstrong 
investigation  there  were  65  life  com¬ 
panies  operating;  at  this  time  there 
are  over  250.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  is  largely  due  to  lead¬ 
ing  agents  leaving  the  service  ot  the 
former  65  and  organizing  companies  of 
their  own,  in  order  that  they  could 
make  a  living.  The  following  scows 
the  cost  properly  chargeable  to  new 
business,  which  is  copied  from  sworn 
reports  made  to  the  different  insur¬ 
ance  departments,  showing  the  24  com¬ 
panies  in  the  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lar  class,  and  24  young  companies  or¬ 


ganized  within  the  past  ten  years,  with 
a  lower  average  cost  ratio  in  procur¬ 
ing  new  business  than  that  shown  by 
the  older  companies,  and  among  the 
younger  companies  there  are  many  that 
are  making  a  uniform  and  fair  contract 
with  the  agent.  Many  agents  are  under 
the  impression  that  due  to  small  com¬ 
missions  they  are  receiving  their  com¬ 
pany  is  placing  new  business  on  their 
books  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  younger 
company  which  is  paying  the  agent 
more  for  his  services.  While  the  agent 
receives  only  an  average  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  first  year’s  premium,  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  are  used  to 
maintain  the  agency  neld  men.  'This 
does  not  include  any  officers’  salaries. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  agent’s  behalf  here. 

[Mr.  Lynch  has  compiled  some  figures 
which  he  quotes  in  brief  to  this  effect: 
Average  cost  of  first  year  business  of 
twenty-four  old  companies,  industrial 
insurance  included:  1.47  per  cent;  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  first  year  business  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  young  companies:  81  per  cent. 
— Editor’s  Note.] 

5th  Paragraph:  Some  companies  do 
consolidate,  not  because  their  financial 
condition  requires  it;  only  a  desire  to 
become  big  prompts  it.  Some  compan¬ 
ies  find  it  necessary  to  re-insure  be¬ 
cause  they  were  created  by  professional 
promoters  who  usually  leave  it  with¬ 
out  surplus  and  a  group  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  to  operate  it;  hence  it  is 
best  to  re-insure  such  company’s  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  history  of  the  last  35  years 
it  has  not  been  shown  where  any  legal 
reserve  company  was  not  attractive  as 
an  applicant  for  re-insurance;  chey 
seem  to  have  more  than  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  to  take  care  of  their  business. 
The  premium  income  on  a  reasonable 
amount  of  business  should  suffice.  With 
such  companies  the  renewal  contracts 
are  about  the  same,  in  fact  one  com¬ 
pany  simply  copies  the  other  com¬ 
pany’s  agent  contract,  i.  e.,  the  one  they 
believe  to  be  the  shrewdest,  really  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  misunderstanding  at  the 
beginning  and  not  through  re-insur- 
ance.  Such  contracts  are  legal,  so  is 
most  any  document  that  is  executed, 
because  the  courts  hold  that  law  does 
not  excuse  the  absence  of  knowledge, 
and  unfortunately  many  of  us  are  not 
in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  such  documents.  The  insurance  de¬ 
partments  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
require  the  companies  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form  and  fair  contract  with  the  agent. 
As  a  rule  the  Commissioner  is  afraid 
the  agent  might  call  and  write  him  an¬ 
other  policy  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
first  year’s  commissions. 

6th  Paragraph:  It  being  understood 
that  proper  methods  be  employed,  a 
young  company  may  write  but  one 
million  new  business  per  annum,  of  the 
proper  class,  for  a  period  of  10  years 
and  show  a  good  profit  and  agency 
staff.  In  proportion  to  paid  business, 
fifty  million  applies  to  an  older  com¬ 
pany  with  large  amounts  of  insurance 
in  force,  heavy  lapses,  surrenders  and 
maturities  to  offset.  Any  company 
which  has  fair  contracts  with  their 


agents  can  show  over  25  per  cent,  in¬ 
surance  gained  each  year. 

7th  Paragraph:  If  the  renewal  con¬ 
tract  is  of  value  as  an  estate  of  the 
agent  and  represents  a  renewal  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  $10,000,  more  or  less 
for  the  past  year,  or  proportionately  so 
for  previous  years,  the  agent  should 
have  a  valuable  security  upon  which 
to  borrow  money,  if  he  should  need  it. 
When  offered  as  security,  because  of 
its  defects  ,it  is  not  desirable.  You 
will  note  by  referring  to  first  para¬ 
graph  of  my  letter,  I  did  not  refei  to 
borrowing  money  on  futures  or  future 
earnings,  only  upon  what  the  agent’s 
renewal  or  compensative  contract  is 
supposed  to  have  earned  and  repre¬ 
sents. 

8th  Paragraph:  All  companies  be 
they  mutual  or  stock,  are  referees  in 
a  sense  and  must  pay  the  agent  suffi¬ 
cient  commissions  to  assure  the  com¬ 
pany  the  required  amount  of  business 
to  warrant  its  successful  perpetuation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  company 
would  make  an  extravagant  or  unfair 
contract  to  itself;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  agent  who  is  anxious  to  see  his 
company  and  his  agency  prosper  would 
insist  upon  it.  All  he  should  get  is 
such  renewal  and  first  year  commis¬ 
sions  as  the  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  agent  who  is  of  value  can  finance 
himself  through  the  power  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  I  regard  life  insurance  as  one  of 
the  greatest  businesses  in  the  wcrld. 
Why  not  the  agents  and  companies  get 
together  and  formulate  contracts  that 
will  conserve  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned?  By  so  doing  the 
best  results  will  be  achieved.  The  in¬ 
surance  journals  of  the  country  nave 
done  much  to  educate  the  insurance 
underwriters  and  make  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  insurance  business  possible. 

J.  H.  LYNCH. 


A  REPLY 

The  eight  paragraphs  are  designed  to 
illustrate  and  illuminate  the  central 
contention  of  the  contract  to  agents 
being  unfair  and  more  particularly  un¬ 
fair  in  the  renewal  features.  To  an¬ 
swer  each  point  that  is  brought  up  to 
establish  this  general  contention  would 
lead  a  field  into  consideration  of  such 
unrelated  phases  of  the  problem  as  the 
amount  of  insurance  which  an  older 
company  should  write  as  compared 
with  a  younger  one,  with  the  relative 
expenses  as  between  companies  ot  af¬ 
ferent  size  adopting  different  scales  of 
remuneration,  and  would  introduce 
analysis  of  the  quality  and  kind  of 
business  written  that  would  differen¬ 
tiate  such  companies  as  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  Prudential  and  John  Hancock 
from  other  companies  doing  a  different 
class  of  business,  although  otherwise 
comparable. 

Some  pertinent  questions  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  subject  are: 

What  is  the  value  of  an  agent’s  re¬ 
newal  contract  written  under  torms 
criticized? 

Why  do  these  outstanding  contracts 
not  appear  as  liabilities  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  statement? 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 


Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN.  Manager 
I  4  1  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agt. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  ¥. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion,  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  commenting  upon 
Carries  as  some  one  who  has 
Much  Insurance  been  successful  in 
as  Possible  making  a  fortune,  a 
great  many  remark: 

“Yes,  he’s  been  lucky,  all  right. 

Looking  into  the  facts  in  such  cases 
you  will  undoubtedly  find  that  luck  is 
missing.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found 
but  work,  persistence,  commonsense 
and  much  foresight. 

A  young  Kentuckian  was  forced  by 
failing  health  to  change  his  home.  In 
1875  he  moved  to  Kansas,  locating  at 
Columbus.  As  many  settlers  were 
coming  into  Kansas  at  that  time,  this 
youth  put  his  scant  savings  into  lum¬ 
ber.  By  putting  his  profits  back  into 
the  business,  he  soon  became  a  con¬ 
siderable  factor  in  the  lumber  trade  of 
the  Southwest.  Constantly  watching 
and  studying  the  lumber  trade  in  all 
its  branches,  and  using  common  sense, 
diligence  and  a  forethought  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  this  young  man,  R.  A.  Long,  rap¬ 
idly  gained  a-  high  place  in  finance  and 
business,  says  Eugene  Arnett. 

The  career  of  R.  A.  Long  is  worthy 
of  emulation  by  all.  President  of  the 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  and  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  a  score  or  so  of  subsid¬ 
iary  corporations,  he  is  the  greatest 
lumber  merchant  in  the  world. 

His  investments,  made  after  very 
careful  thought,  have  been  uniformly 
successful.  Though  he  is  now  regarded 
as  the  most  successful  business  man  in 
the  great  Trans-Mississippi  district,  he 
has  been  no  favorite  of  luck.  His  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  wisdom  in  his  dealings 
and  a  careful  study  and  consideration 
of  the  future.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  “old  line”  life  insurance.  His  poli¬ 
cies  aggregate  more  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million — and  would  be  much 
more  if  he  were  now  insurable.  Multi¬ 
millionaire  as  he  is,  with  an  average 
income  of  more  than  a  million  a  year, 
he  has  nevertheless  made  the  work  of 
his  lifetime,  his  estate,  even  more  safe 
and  secure  by  his  line  of  life  insurance. 

♦  *  * 

A  will  making  argument 
Will  is  presented  by  the  Bul- 
Making  letin  of  the  Missouri 
Argument  Life,  of  interest  to  agents 

who  have  wealthy  pros¬ 
pects.  In  part  the  Bulletin  says: 

“When  we  think  of  the  many  great 
legal  lights  whose  wills  have  been 
broken  by  the  courts  we  are  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  the  court  decisions  as  a  travesty 
upon  law.  But  if  we  inquire  deeply 
into  each  case  the  trouble  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  almost  universal  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  man  to  exercise  a 
peculiar  power  of  his  will  after  he  is 
dead. 

“The  cause  of  the  contests  is  not 
found  so  much  in  the  statement  of 
legacies  bequeathed  as  in  an  attempt 
to  add  conditions  which  are  contrary 
to  public  policy  or  are  palpably  repug¬ 
nant  to  human  justice. 

“The  law  books  are  full  of  notable 
cases  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of 
their  day  whose  wills  have  been  bro¬ 
ken,  conspicuous  among  them  being 
Lord  Coke  and  Blackstone  who  wrote 
text  books  of  the  highest  authority  on 
law. 

“There  are  two  cases  in  our  country 
that  are  worth  mentioning  by  reason 
of  the  prominence  of  the  men  whose 
wills  were  successfully  contested,  name¬ 
ly.  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  the 
more  recent  Horace  H.  Lurton,  who 
was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

“The  only  way  to  make  a  will  that 
will  stand,  or  rather  we  might  say,  the 
only  way  of  being  sure  that  a  legacy 
will  go  to  the  party  intended,  is  to 
adopt  a  plan  which  has  already  been 
adjudicated  and  pronounced  sound,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  life  insur¬ 


ance  policy  affords  the  best  medium 
known  to  the  world  at  this  day. 

“No  matter  how  rich  the  man,  if  he 
would  be  certain  of  providing  for  loved 
ones  in  a  manner  that  he  knows  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  he  should 
do  so  through  a  life  insurance  policy 
as  far  as  possible. 

“It’s  hard  to  conceive  of  a  stronger 
point  to  be  made  with  a  rich  man  who 
feels  that  he  should  make  a  will  than  to 
show  him  how  by  a  life  insurance 
policy  he  can  make  certain  of  legacies 
to  his  family  that  will  not  be  upset  by 
possible  voidance  of  his  will  by  the 
courts. 

“If  you  have  any  rich  prospects  on 
your  list  try  the  ‘will  making  argument’ 
upon  them.  Many  salesmen  have  found 
it  to  be  the  most  powerful  argument 
they  could  present  to  men  whose  af¬ 
fairs  necessitate  the  making  of  a  long, 
complicated  will.” 

*  *  * 

The  Field  Notes,  of 
Need  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
of  Life,  this  month  con- 

Specialists  tains  an  interesting  story 
on  what  it  terms  the 
need  of  the  day  specialization.  The 
paper  said  in  part: 

“This  is  the  day  of  specialization. 
The  sum  total  of  the  world’s  knowledge 
has  reached  such  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions  that  no  one  man  can  acquire  a 
smattering  of  all  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  even  a  small  proportion  of  hu¬ 
man  activities.  It  has  come  to  the 
point  where  even  in  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  for  instance,  electrical  en¬ 
gineering,  it  is  necessary  for  men  to 
specialize  in  one  certain  phase  of  that 
branch  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  what 


the  political  economists  call  the  ‘division 
of  labor’  or  the  ‘specialization  of  em¬ 
ployment.’  While  it  undoubtedly  causes 
greater  economy  in  production  it  un¬ 
fortunately  tends  to  circumscribe  the 
individual.  He  is  confined  in  the  rut 
of  his  specialty  and  does  not  need  to 
acquire  that  broad  general  knowledge 
of  the  relationship  his  specialty  bears 
to  his  particular  branch  of  knowledge 
or  of  the  relationship  the  general 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged  bears 
to  the  other  business  and  affairs  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  We  are  un¬ 
fortunately  losing  what  fifty  years  ago 
they  used  to  designate  as  ‘the  well 
rounded  man.’ 

“Fortunately  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sales¬ 
man  has  not  become  so  complex  that 
it  requires  specialists  for  different 
branches  of  the  work.  But  what  it  does 
need  are  specialists  on  the  business 
as  a  whole,  those  who  can  present  the 
life  insurance  proposition  to  meet  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men.  One  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  life  insurance 
specialist  and  the  specialist  in  any 
other  line  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
efficient  a  life  insurance  specialist  is 
the  more  intelligent  understanding  he 
must  have  of  all  lines  of  business  en¬ 
deavor.  He  must  be  able  to  talk  in¬ 
telligently  to  those  engaged  in  the 
most  varied  enterprises.  No  other 
business  in  the  world  offers  such  op¬ 
portunity  for  mental  growth  as  the  life 
insurance  salesman  enjoys.  If  he  is 
‘on  the  job’  he  cannot  avoid  picking 
up  valuable  and  useful  information 
every  day  of  his  life.  There  is  no  rut 
in  which  to  fall;  it  is  a  constant  men¬ 
tal  stimulus  caused  by  an  endless  con¬ 
flict  of  wits. 

“There  is  no  better  way  of  securing 
interest  in  your  business  than  by  dis¬ 
playing  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
business  of  the  man  with  whom  you 
talk.  It  is  a  most  subtle  form  of  flat¬ 
tery  which  not  only  warms  his  feelings 
but  inspires  his  confidence  in  your  good 
judgment  and  ability.” 


June  25,  1915. 

Profitable  results  came  of 
Team  Work  two  International  Life 
in  Small  agents  working  together 
Towns  two  months  in  a  small 
town  district  of  one  of 
the  Western  States.  Following  is  the 
showing  made  for  the  two  months’ 
work: 


Occupation  No. 

of  Apps. 

Amount 

Merchants . 

14 

$42,000 

Store  Clerks  . 

9 

18,000 

Farmers  . 

3 

16,000 

Students  . 

2 

I.OUJ 

Hotel  Clerks  . . .. - 

4 

6,000 

Elevator  Agents  . . . 

2 

3,000 

Railroad  Clerks  .... 

2 

3,000 

Traveling  Salesmen. 

1 

2,000 

Electrical  Engineer. 

1 

2,000 

Physician . 

1 

1,000 

44 


$100,000 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  * 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Except  two  applications  from  farmers, 
written  on  farms,  all  the  business  was 
secured  in  small  towns.  No  one  was 
solicited  to  take  less  than  $2,000,  with 
result  that  only  twelve  of  the  forty-four 
applications  were  for  less  than  that. 

“Don’t  forget  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
idea  ever  to  talk  less  than  $2,000  or  to 
write  a  $1,000  policy  until  you  absolute¬ 
ly  have  to,”  says  the  International.  "Of 
course,  judgment  should  tell  an  agent 
when  he  should  strike  for  larger 
amounts.” 

The  experience  of  the  two  men,  doing 
“team  canvassing”  in  the  country, 
shows  what  live  agents  can  do  in  life 
insurance  even  when  they  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  those  who  cannot  carry  big 
policies.  If  the  average  is  kept  up  for 
a  year  it  will  mean  $300,000  for  each, 
which  is  a  record  not  to  be  sneezed  at 
even  by  city  fellows  who  like  to  talk 
big  policies  only.  It  proves  that  those 
who  keep  everlastingly  plugging  just 
can’t  miss  selling  Dig  bunches  of  life 
insurance.  The  main  thing  is,  keep 
at  it. 


THE  BAROMETER  OF  SUCCESS 

Is  there  need  for  life  insurance? 
The  answer  is  found  in  this  Financial 
Barometer.  According  to  the  “Law  of 
Average”  the  following  facts  face  us. 

From  16  to  25  years  of  age — The 
age  of  wild  oats.  Everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  The  egotistical 
period  son  thinks  he  knows  more  than 
Dad. 

From  25  to  35  years  of  age — He  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  that  he  Knows  so  little. 

From  35  to  40  years  of  age— The 
crystallizing  period.  If  man  has  not 
worked  out  the  formula  of  success  by 
40  there  is  little  hope. 

From  40  to  45  years  of  age — 74  per 
cent,  of  all  men  meet  with  reverses 
during  this  period  and  lose  their  entire 
accumulations.  Forty-five  is  the  danger 
line. 

At  50  years  of  age— Only  one  in  5,000 
recovers  his  financial  tooting. 

At  60  years  of  age— 95  per  cent,  of 
men  are  depending  upon  their  daily 
earnings  or  their  children  for  support, 
or  charity. 

At  65  years  of  age— Only  three  men 
in  100  are  self-supporting.  97  per  cent, 
depend  absolutely  upon  others  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

If  you  reach  the  age  of  60  will  you  be 
one  of  the  five  successful  self-support¬ 
ing  out  of  every  hundred?  Or  will  you 
be  one  of  the  95  depending  upon  others 
for  the  necessities  of  life? — George 
Washington  Life’s  Review. 


KILLED  IN  AUTO  COLLISION 

Charles  Joseph  McKay,  who  was  an 
agent  for  the  Metropolitan  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  died  at  the  Bachus  hospital  last 
week  from  the  effects  of  an  automobile 
collision.  Mr.  McKay  was  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Metropolitan  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties. 


W.  H.  Cummings,  who  has  been  a 
life  insurance  man  less  than  two  years, 
is  making  a  good  record  in  Harrisburg, 
as  general  agent  of  the  National  Life 
of  Vermont. 


June  25,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Attack  on  Renewal  Contracts,  and  a  Reply 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


If  the  contract  is  not  a  liability  in 
the  company’s  annual  statement,  can 
it  be  an  asset  to  the  holder  thereof  ? 

Does  the  reservation  of  the  right  to 
cancel  the  contract  on  30  days’  notice 
of  termination  by  either  party  to  the 
contract  make  the  contract  unfair? 

Why  this  attitude  of  the  Insurance 
Department  to  be  less  alert  to  a  con¬ 
tract  unfair  to  the  agent  than  they  are 
to  one  unfair  to  the  company,  conced¬ 
ing  that  there  are  such  contracts  for 
the  purpose  of  the  contention? 
Renewal  Contracts  Made  in  the  Open 
Market 

All  these  questions  are  inter-reiated 
to  the  extent  that  the  best  answers  can 
be  drawn  from  a  brief  rehearsal  of 
the  points  involved  in  one  general 
statement. 

Renewal  contracts  are  made  witn  the 
agent  in  the  open  market.  In  using 
the  word  “renewal”  we  have  general 
reference  to  the  remuneration  paid  the 
agent  subsequent  to  the  first  commis¬ 
sion,  but  the  statements  made  herein 
will  generally  apply  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  agency  remuneration. 

The  agency  remuneration  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  competitive  conditions.  Com 
monly,  the  younger  and  newer  com¬ 
panies  must  offer  .higher  rates  of  re¬ 
muneration  to  the  agent  than  the  older 
and  better  established  companies — this 
for  obvious  reasons  brought  about  by 
the  attitude  of  the  agent  nimself. 
Among  the  larger  and  better  estab¬ 
lished  companies  the  same  phenome¬ 
non  appears  in  the  one  company  main¬ 
taining  an  excellent  agency  force  upon 
contracts  offering  lower  commissions 
and  renewals  than  another  company 
similarly  circumstanced,  the  reason 
here  being  that  the  man  accepting  the 
smaller  commissions  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  represents  a  company  with  the 
more  saleable  article  and.  therefore, 
that  the  lower  commission  contracts 
will,  on  the  whole,  prove  more  profit¬ 
able  to  him. 

Expectation  of  Returns 

The  ability  to  make  agency  contracts 
and  renewals  at  one  scale  rather  than 
another  is  governed  by  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  of  expectation  of  returns.  Now, 
all  companies  reserve  this  cancellation 
privilege  as  a  necessary  factor  for  main¬ 
taining  the  control  of  their  business. 
The  agent  is  paid  for  his  work  but 
the  business  belongs  to  the  company. 
This  is  recognized  in  even  statutory 
requirements  where  twisting  is  made 
a  penal  offense.  The  cancellation  of 
an  agent’s  contract  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  or  customarily  entail  cancellation 
of  his  renewals. 

Commonly,  when  an  agent  has 
worked  a  year  or  has  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  quota  of  business,  his  renewals 
are  guaranteed  in  full  or  in  part,  but 
with  the  right  to  impose  a  so-called  col¬ 
lection  fee  in  event  of  termination  of 
contract.  This  means  that  a  general 
agent  who  by  persistency  in  the  service 
has  earned  9  renewals  at  7(4  per  cent., 
for  example,  would  have  these  renew¬ 
als  guaranteed  during  the  continuance 
of  his  contract,  or  in  event  of  its  dis¬ 
continuance  would  have  them  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  extent  of  a  6%  per  cent, 
renewal,  1  per  cent,  being  deducted  as 
a  so-called  collection  fee. 

With  some  companies  the  principle 
is  applied  differently,  but  it  reduces 
to  the  same  point,  namely,  that  there 
is  a  certain  sacrifice  required  in  event 
of  discontinuance  of  general  agents’  re¬ 
newals.  but  not  the  forfeiture  of  the 
renewals.  The  case  of  the  sub-agent 
is  different  only  in  degree  because  the 
general  agent  will  determine  in  his 
own  way  what  length  of  service  to  re¬ 
quire  or  what  vital  business  to  require 
for  earning  of  renewals,  the  number 
of  renewals  to  allow  and  the  extent  of 
forfeiture  in  event  of  discontinuance. 
Renewal  Account  Often  a  Big  Asset. 

With  all  these  qualifications  it  be¬ 
comes  plain  that  a  renewal  account  is 
a  big  asset  if  earned,  even  though  the 
contract  is  subject  to  cancellation  and 


a  collection  fee.  Therefore,  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  outstanding 
enormous  liabilities  to  their  agents  in 
future  renewals  now  earned  on  business 
previously  written.  This  does  not  go 
into  a  life  insurance  company’s  annual 
statement  for  the  reason  that  these 
renewals  are  conditioned  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  future  renewal  premiums  and 
that  future  renewal  premiums  are  not 
admitted  to  any  extent  in  the  annual 
statement  not  even  in  the  form  of  dis¬ 
counted  future  loadings  on  these  pre¬ 
miums.  Therefore,  the  life  insurance 
companies  which  purchased  business  at 
a  large  first  year  cost  not  justified  by 
the  loading  on  the  first  year  premiums 
are  amply  justified  in  the  investment 
because  of  the  future  loadings,  which 
will  be  returned  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  Not  being  allowed  to  take 
credit  for  this  future  loading,  they  are 
not  in  any  position  to  admit  liabilities 
to  the  agent  on  that  portion  of  these 
future  loadings  which  constitute  the 
renewal  interest  of  the  agent.  The  life 
insurance  company  is  justified  in  com¬ 
muting  the  renewal  interest  of  the 
agent,  not  by  means  of  removing  any 
liability  from  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  as  a  good  investment  for 
the  company.  The  large  companies 
which  have  within  the  past  several 
years  changed  their  system  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  agency  system  to  a  salaried  man¬ 
ager  system  have  paid  out  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  purchase  of 
renewal  accounts  from  their  agents. 
In  fact,  many  general  agents  to-day  are 
conducting  their  business  through  the 
financial  assistance  of  banks  whose  se¬ 
curity  lies  chiefly,  or  in  some  part,  in 
the  renewal  interest  of  the  general 
agent. 

What  Insurance  Reports  Show 

Renewal  accounts  are  not  collateral 
in  any  sense  that  a  man  could  borrow 
upon  them  as  he  could  upon  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  Here  many  features  must 
be  taken  into  account,  some  of  which 
find  a  more  or  less  accurate  paralle’  of 
the  ability  of  a  man  with  expanding 
business  to  borrow  more  or  less  on  his 
future  expectations  of  profit. 

Renewals  have  proven  to  be  ot  no 
value  to  many  agents  because  the 
agents  have  not  stayed  in  the  business 
to  earn  them. 

Amy  agent  who  wants  to  get  the 
value  of  renewal  accounts  would  find  a 
study  of  the  New  xork  Insurance  Re¬ 
ports  highly  suggestive,  in  going  over 
these  reports  we  find  general  agents’ 
renewal  accounts  listed  at  large  figures, 
while  some  part  of  it,  in  most  cases, 
is  in  turn  paid  to  the  sub-agent,  but, 
to  whomever  paid,  it  is  a  potent  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  real  value  of  renewals. 


SKETCH  OF  GEN.  DU  PONT 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

building  of  the  Equitable  he  proposed 
to  retire  from  work,  vast  on  the  heels 
of  this,  however,  came  word  just  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  had  bought  control  of 
the  Equitable  stock  from  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  Du  Pont  Powder  business  was 
established  by  Gen.  du  Pont’s  great¬ 
grandfather,  Eleuthere  du  Pont,  who 
in  1802  built  a  powder  mill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine,  not  far  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  where  it  still  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  headquarters  of  t'le  great  industry 
developed  during  the  century  and  more 
which  has  passed  since  then.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  the  present  generation  of 
du  Ponts  is  that  on  their  payrolls  to¬ 
day  are  not  a  few  descendants  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  that  little  mill 
on  the  Brandywine  112  years  age.  It 
may  be  further  remarked  that  since 
the  close  of  the  Ameiican  Revolution 
the  United  States  has  fought  its  wars 
largely  with  du  Pont  powder.  The 
first  real  test  of  the  enterprise  came 
in  the  War  of  1812,  when  Eleuthere  du 
Pont  showed  that  so  far  as  explosives 
were  concerned  this  country  was  equal 
to  the  Old  World. 

Eleuthere  du  Pont  established  it  as 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Toe  Company  By  the  peopie 

—  ■■■  ■  ■  .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

C26  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets . . 

LlabiUtles . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  In  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization, 
Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . 


.  $11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
1,727,653.95 
99,256,046.00 
15,423,933.48 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 


LIVE  AGENTS 


as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 


a  guiding  principle  that  his  business 
should  bear  a  semi-official  relation  to 
the  Government,  and  that  when  need 
arose  everything  was  to  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Patriotism  was  a  watchword  with  him, 
and  so  it  has  remained  with  his  sons 
and  grandsons  to  this  day.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  that  the  du  Pont  concern 
has  never  taken  advantage  of  the  n° 
cessities  of  the  Government  to  raise 
its  prices  or  increase  its  profits.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Government  to  manufac¬ 
ture  its  own  powder  have  met  with  the 
support  of  the  du  Ponts.  Formulas 
and  trade  secrets  worth  millions  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  powder  makers. 


In  g.  talk  at  Seattle  before  the  West¬ 
ern  Washington  Agency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  L.  K.  Passmore,  vice-president  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  made  this 
statement: 

“The  desire  to  be  of  best  service  to 
the  public  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
representatives  of  all  institutions,  or 
they  do  not  succeed.” 


William  King,  who  has  been  with  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  general  agent  in  East¬ 
ern  Missouri  for  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life. 


The  North  American  Union,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  fraternal,  has  absorbed  the  Life  & 
Annuity  Association  of  Kansas. 
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CHICAGO  PART-TIME  ACTION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Chicago  this  week 
there  was  another  lively  discussion  of 
the  part-time  agency  question.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
declaring  it  the  sentiment  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  no  one  oe  appointed  as  an 
agent  by  a  company,  manager  or  gen¬ 
eral  agent  to  solicit  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago  unless  he  intends,  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  to  become  a  full-time  sol¬ 
icitor  of  life  insurance.  It  is  announced 
that  having  disposed  of  the  part-time 
question  the  Association  will  adjourn 
until  Fall  when  it  will  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  twisters. 

The  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  Chicago  should  be  thanked  for  the 
interest  it  is  showing  in  a  question 
that  is  disturbing  an  influential  and 
powerful  division  of  the  business. 
Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question,  because  any  new 
light  thrown  on  this  subject  is  wel¬ 
come.  Moreover,  there  is  no  objection 
to  life  underwriters’  associations  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sentiment  that  business  get¬ 
ting  be  confined  exclusively  to  their 
own  ranks.  There  is  doubt,  however, 
and  a  grave  one,  whether  this  senti 
ment  should  result  in  action  which 
would  bar  thousands  of  men  from  solic¬ 
iting  life  insurance  because  they  do 
not  intend  to  solicit  insurance  exclus¬ 
ively  in  the  future.  Furthermore,  if 
the  “sentiment”  of  the  Chicago  'Asso¬ 
ciation  be  adopted  it  will  not  be  long 
before  part-time  agents  appeal  to  the 
courts  alleging  that  one  of  their  means 
of  livelihood  is  imperiled.  The  best 
minds  in  insurance  believe  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  say  that  a  man  shall 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  some  pursuit, 
or  that  he  shall  be  disqualified  because 
he  devotes  only  part  of  his  time  to  it. 
There  are  part-time  evils  that  can  be 
eradicated.  Part-timeism  itself  can¬ 
not  be. 


SERVICE  FOR  AGENTS 
The  suggestion  of  G.  T.  Amsden, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents’  Association, 
that  the  Association  maintain  a  service 
bureau  to  assist  agents  in  keeping  their 
lines  on  their  books  is  a  good  one,  but 
impractical.  In  order  to  meet  broker¬ 
age  competition  through  a  bureau  serv¬ 
ing  agents  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  larger  organization  than  any 
agents’  association  can  support.  One 
man  could  do  nothing,  even  if  they  paid 
him  $10,000  a  year,  and  they  would 


have  funds  to  give  him  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  $2,500.  If  the  service  man¬ 
ager  were  a  success  there  would  be  so 
many  demands  for  his  services  that  he 
would  be  swamped.  The  service  bu¬ 
reau  is  all  right  in  principle.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  if  the  agent  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness  he  would  not  lose  lines  because 
of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
brokers  in  showing  the  assured  now 
to  improve  his  risk.  Many  large  agents 
are  quite  competent  to  deal  with  the 
shrewdest  brokers,  and  have  done  so. 
but  in  the  smaller  towns  agents  have 
not  the  experience  or  training  which 
enables  them  to  defeat  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Philadelphia  brokerage  firms. 
These  are  the  men  11  particular  who 
would  be  helped  by  the  bureau.  But 
unless  all  agents  or  most  of  them  in 
the  State  join  the  Association  they 
must  continue  to  fight  hard  competi¬ 
tion  as  best  they  can,  with  the  aid  of 
their  companies. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 

—  1 


PREDICTS  BOOM 


Walter  Buckner,  Jr.,  of  New  York  Life, 
Says  West  is  Recovering  from 
Financial  Depression 


Walter  Buckner,  Jr.,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Life,  after 
a  tour  of  the  West,  predicts  that  1915 
will  be  a  most  prosperous  year.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  business  conditions  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  Canada,  he  said: 

“The  insurance  business  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  has  in¬ 
creased  over  the  same  period  of  a  year 
ago,  and  insurance  is  indicative  of  gen¬ 
eral  financial  conditions.” 

“The  West  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  financial  depression  of  last 
fall.  Business  is  booming.  In  Canada 
the  banks  are  so  well  stocked  with 
money  that  many  of  the  bankers  are 
refusing  to  accept  deposits  at  interest. 

“The  war  and  fear  of  hard  times 
caused  the  people  to  become  economi¬ 
cal.  They  are  now  getting  over  their 
scare  and  beginning  to  invest.  When 
the  West  begins  to  prosper  it  is  a  sign 
that  conditions  throughout  the  country 
are  better. 

“Canada  and  the  Northwest  suffered 
considerably  because  of  reaction  from 
the  recent  boom,  but  the  country  is 
now  recovering.” 


AMERICAN  SURETY  OUTING 

The  annual  outing  of  the  employes 
of  the  American  Surety  Company  of 
New  York  was  held  at  the  Paraway 
Hotel,  Ocean  Boulevard  and  Avenue  L, 
Brooklyn,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

A  ball  game  between  two  teams  com¬ 
prised  of  company  employes  consti¬ 
tuted  the  first  part  of  the  program. 

After  the  ball  game,  which  resulted 
in  a  score  of  7  to  4  in  favor  of  the 
Hikers,  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
hotel  where  a  splendid  dinner  was 
served. 

The  affair  was  voted  a  success  in 
every  way,  for  which  fact  much  credit 
is  due  to  the  able  management  of  W.C. 
Lloyd. 


G.  F.  Michelbacher,  superintendent 
of  the  permanent  disability  rating  de¬ 
partment  of  the  industrial  accident 
commission  of  California,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Service  Bureau  of  New 
York,  under  Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney. 

Prof.  Whitney  was  formerly  of  the 
University  of  California  and  Mr.  Micn- 
elbacher  was  a  student  under  him  there. 
They  were  both  instrumental  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  schedule  of  rating  for  per¬ 
manent  disabilities  and  are  pioneers 
in  social  insurance  systems  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation.  On  the  eve  of 
leaving  San  Francisco  Mr.  Michel¬ 
bacher  was  given  a  dinner  by  his  as 
sociates  in  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  of  California. 


METROPOLITAN  OFFICII 
Left  to  Right:  Frederick  Taylor,  John 
George  B.  Woodward, 

John  R.  Hegeman,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan,  and  some  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  attended  the 
sixth  annual  field  day  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Athletic  Association 
at  Celtic  Park  on  June  18.  More  than 
3,000  employes  watched  the  games.  A 
photographer  took  a  snap  of  Mr.  Hege¬ 
man  and  other  officials,  a  reproduction 
of  which  is  shown  on  this  page.  In- 

John  P.  Lauber,  vice-president  of  the 
newly  formed  Insurance  Society  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  has  won  underwriting  fame  by 
the  remarkable  showing  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  the  German,  of  Baltimore.  This 
company,  operating  largely  in  Balti¬ 
more,  was  organized  in  1865  and  even 
the  year  of  the  Baltimore  fire  paid  divi¬ 
dends.  On  a  premium  income,  which 
runs  between  $170,000  and  $202,500  a 
year,  it  has  built  up  a  surplus  to  policy¬ 
holders  of  $1,220,010.  Underwriters 
have  been  interested  in  watching  the 
surplus  climb  from  the  time  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  fire  to  the  present  date.  The 
company  is  closely  affiliated  with  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  associations,  getting  a  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  this  business. 

* *  *  * 

B.  F.  Webb,  Jr.,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  casualty  office  of  the 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  in  Chicago,  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  July  1.  Mr.  Webb  has  been 
with  this  company  for  six  years  and 
has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  his 
new  post.  He  is  experienced  in  all  the 
casualty  lines  and  has  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  the  brokers  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Shoemaker,  superintendent 
of  the  West  Coast  Life,  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  who  organized  and  is  president  of 
the  new  Sacramento  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association,  started  his  insurance  ca¬ 
reer  in  1897  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life.  He  remained  with  that  company 
for  two  years  when  he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Prudential  Life.  After 
serving  some  time  with  the  Prudential 
he  started  as  an  agent  for  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Davenport,  la.  He  soon  rose  from  the 
position  of  agent  to  supervisor.  Later 
he  was  one  year  with  the  Public  Sav¬ 
ings  Insurance  Company  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  as  field  manager.  He  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  West  Coast  Life  two 
years  ago  as  assistant  superintendent. 
He  was  soon  appointed  superintendent 
and  has  made  a  good  showing  in  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Moray,  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  A.  &  I.,  is  en  route  to  the  Coast 
where  he  will  inspect  the  agencies  of 
the  company  in  that  section.  While 
in  the  West  he  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco. 


, LS  AT  ATHLETIC  MEET 
R.  Hegeman,  I.  J.  Cahen,  W.  J.  Tully, 
James  Victor  Barry. 

eluded  m  the  picture  are  George  B. 
Woodward,  Frederick  F.  Taylor,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tully,  James  V.  Barry  and  I.  J. 

Cahen. 

The  photo  was  taken  within  the  track 
oval,  and  there  was  cheering  and  wav¬ 
ing  of  banners  by  Lhe  crowd  in  the 
stands.  That  there  was  considerable 
interest  taken  in  the  games  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  fifty  start¬ 
ers  in  the  girls’  75  yard  egg  race. 


John  C.  Eisele,  of  Eisele  &  King,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Since  1911  he 
has  been  a  partner  of  H.  W.  Maul  & 
Co.,  general  agents,  as  well  as  having 
interests  in  important  banking  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  city  of  Newark.  His  first 
position  was  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
establishment.  While  still  in  his  ’teens 
he  turned  his  attention  to  insurance 
and  became  a  solicitor  for  the  Equita¬ 
ble.  He  soon  was  appointed  a  man¬ 
ager.  He  formed  his  partnership  with 
Nathaniel  King  in  1904,  with  whom  he 
conducted  a  flourishing  agency  for  the 
Equitable  for  a  number  of  years  under 
the  name  of  Eisele  &  King.  Mr.  Eisele 
led  the  entire  agency  force  of  the 
Equitable  in  personal  production  during 
March,  and  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1915.  He  qualified  for  the  Quarter 
Million  Club  some  time  ago  and  early 
in  April  passed  the  Half  Million  mark 
for  the  Club  year.  Mr.  Eisele  during 
his  many  years  of  active  work  has  cul¬ 
tivated  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  all  of 
whom  esteem  him  highly. 

•  •  * 

Harry  C.  B.  Kederich,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Kederich  quartet  of 
agency  directors  of  the  New  York  Life, 
on  June  11  completed  his  $200,000  or¬ 
ganization  allotment.  Mr.  Kederich  is 
in  charge  of  the  Cooper  Square  Branch, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  city. 

*  *  * 

Henry  K.  Shaw  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  rating  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Under¬ 
writers’  Association.  Mr.  Shaw  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  Philadelphia 
field,  and  is  a  close  student  of  rating 
matters. 

*  *  * 

Mark  W.  White,  manager  of  the  life 
department  of  McCarger,  Bates  &  Live¬ 
ly  General  Insurance  Agency  of  Port¬ 
land.  recently  addressed  the  Portland 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  business  educational  class, 
choosing  for  his  subject  “Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  Its  Benefits  and  Salesmanship.” 

EXCISE  BONDS  IN  THE  WEST 

The  State  Law  of  Minnesota  requires 
liquor  dealers  to  file  a  $2,000  bond,  but 
a  large  number  of  claims  have  been 
presented,  and  surety  companies  are 
contemplating  an  advance  in  the  rate, 
which  has  been  only  $5.  In  Indiana  the 
rate  for  each  bond  is  $3.50.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  it  is  $5. 


'At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Union  the  uniform  rules,  clauses 
and  forms  which  have  been  compiled  by 
a  committee  of  company  officials,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  number  of  experts  from  the 
underwriting  and  loss  departments  of 
representative  companies,  were  finally 
accepted.  These  rules  were  submitted 
yesterday,  Thursday,  to  representatives 
of  the  various  underwriting  organiza¬ 
tions  and  associations  in  the  East.  The 
association  men  came  to  New  York  with 
the  keenest  interest  to  hear  the  new 
rules,  forms  and  clauses,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  has  taken  an  immense 
amount  of  work  and  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess  for  two  years.  The  rules  and 
clauses  make  quite  a  little  volume;  ana 
each  has  been  most  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  and  has  been  refined  in  the  course 
of  successive  reviews  and  conferences. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Use  and  Oc¬ 
cupancy  rules  and  provisions  are  not 
intended  to  be  applicable  at  present  to 
plants  equipped  with  improved  installa¬ 
tion  of  automatic  sprinklers,  pending 
further  consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
matter  by  a  Committee  having  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  sprinklered  risk  under¬ 
writing  in  hand. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Union  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  in 
September. 


The  report  up-State  that  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  has  thrown 
out  the  rate  filings  of  the  non-board 
companies  as  unsatisfactory,  is  not 
true.  What  the  Department  has  done 
is  to  question  the  non-board  companies 
about  their  method  of  arriving  at 
classifications.  Representatives  of  the 
non-board  companies  have  held  a  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings,  the  results  of  which,  it 
is  understood,  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Department  has  shown  no  desire 
to  press  the  non-board  companies,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  should  have  as  much 
time  to  solve  their  difficulties  as  th. 
State  asociation  companies  were  given. 


EXAMINE  ALBANY  FIRE 


AGENT’S  MAP  RECEIPT 


Form  Adopted  By  the  Eastern  Union 
at  Its  Meeting  in  New  York  City 
Last  Week 


The  Eastern  Union  has  adopted  the 
following  form  of  agent’s  receipt  for 
maps: 

Date  . 

Received  from  the  . 

Insurance  Company,  of  . 

. . the  sum  of  $ . 

for  its  pro-rata  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  Sanborn  Map  (or  corrections  there¬ 
to)  for  .  issue  of  19.-. ., 

for  the  use  of  my  agency  as  shown  by 
copy  of  original  bill  (which  has  been 
paid  by  me),  an  apportionment  of  the 
charge  based  upon  the  entire  fire  pre¬ 
mium  receipts  of  my  agency,  which  pay¬ 
ment  shall  represent  the  interest  of 
the  . . .  Insurance  Com¬ 

pany  in  said  map  and  corrections  there¬ 
to,  and  which  sum  (and  other  amounts 
named  under  similar  receipts)  is  to  be 

refunded  to  the  said  . 

Insurance  Company,  >n  tne  event  of  the 
termination  of  my  agency  of  said  com 
pany  for  any  cause,  unless  said  map  is 
surrendered  to  said  company,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  other  company  or 
agency  in  lieu  of  said  refund,  under  an 
arrangement  acceptaDle  to  said  corn- 
pan  y. 

(Signed)  . , . 

Agent. 

Total  Fire  Premiums  of 
Agency  for  12  months 

ending  .  $ . 

Total  bill  from  Map  Co.,  $ . . ! 


New  York  Insurance  Department’s 

Report  Shows  Surplus  to  Policy¬ 
holders  of  $711,967 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  completed  its  examination  of 
the  Albany  Insurance  Company.  This 
company  was  chartered  March  8,  1811, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  In  1829  the 
capital  was  reduced  tb  $3u0,000;  in 
1851  to  $100,000'.  In  1857  it  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $125,000;  in  1859  to  $150,- 
0'00;  in  1872  to  $200,000.  In  1889  by 
declaration  of  a  stock  dividend, 
amounting  to  $50,000,  the  present  capi¬ 
tal  of  $250,000  was  established. 

The  gross  premiums  in  1914  were 
$433,930.  Losses  paid  during  1914  were 
$211,325.  The  ledger  assets  are  $1,10-2,- 
049.  The  surplus  to  policyholders  is 
$711,967.  The  home  office  building  is 
worth  $75,000.  The  company  operates 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut. 

“The  company  deemed  it  advisable 
to  borrow  money  in  order  to  meet  heavy 
Salem  conflagration  losses  incurred 
during  the  year  rather  than  to  dispose 
of  any  securities  in  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  market,”  says  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  examiner. 
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IN  DOUBT  ABOUT  MEETING 


Coast,  Louisville,  New  York  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  Want  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agents 


THE  FEDERATIONS 


Not  Much  Progress  Being  Made  in  the 
East  in  Way  of  New  Membership 
is  Report 


WILLIAM  H.  SMITH  TO  RETIRE 

William  H.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Charles  E.  x’arker  &  Co.,  of 
Hartford  has  announced  that  he  will 
retire  from  the  company  on  July  1. 
The  firm  is  the  New  England  agency 
for  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  the  Alliance  insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Underwriters. 


The  Insurance  Federation  in  New 
York  State  seems  to  be  marking  time. 
After  the  first  great  influx  of  member¬ 
ship  interest  seems  to  lag  somewhat. 
At  the  New  York  State  local  agents 
meeting  in  Utica  last  week  several 
representatives  of  the  Federation  were 
present,  but  the  body  was  not  discussed 
at  all.  Neither  was  there  any  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Pennsylvania  local  agents 
meeting.  The  Federation  men,  How¬ 
ever,  maintain  that  their  organization 
is  more  important  than  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  agents’  association,  and  intimate 
that  the  reason  the  Pennsylvania 
agents  threw  down  their  membership 
bars  was  to  combat  the  Federation, 
which  has  overshadowed  it. 


NOW  A  $300,000  COMPANY 


North  Branch  of  Sunbury  Expanding 
—Will  Enter  New  York  and  Other 
States 


The  stockholders  of  the  Capital  Fire 
of  New  Hampshire  nave  voted  to  in¬ 
crease  its  capital  stock  from  $20v,000 
to  $300,000. 


The  capital  stock  of  the  North  Branch 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  has  been  increased  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000.  The  company  will  enter 
New  York  State,  and  it  is  reported 
that  it  will  also  transact  business  in 
several  other  States  in  addition  to 
where  it  is  now  entered. 


A  bulletin  issued  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  gives  the  impression  that  ihe 
annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
may  not  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Agents  in  that  city  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
cede  their  claims  if  it  becomes  neces 
sary  to  select  another  place.  The  bul¬ 
letin  says  that  a  special  committee 
of  Louisville  agents  has  been  appointed 
to  take  action  in  the  matter  shtfuid  de¬ 
velopments  lead  to  the  consideration 
of  that  city  as  a  meeting  place.  An 
invitation  from  New  iork  City  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  but  the  bulletin  then 
says: 

“The  most  interesting  news  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  received  from  the  California 
Association  to  meet  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  of  the  World’s  insurance 
Congress.  The  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Associations  will  undoubcealy 
now  come  into  affiliation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  and  new  organiza¬ 
tions  probably  will  be  formed  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  other  States  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Coast  people  seem  to  feel 
that  affiliation  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  this  time  will  result  in  the 
organization  of  the  entire  group  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States. 

“All  these  developments  are  being 
considered  by  the  National  Association 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  decision 
which  will  make  everybody  happy. 
The  central  location  of  Indianapolis 
gives  promise  of  the  largest  attendance, 
which  is  greatly  to  be  desired  at  this 
time.  The  National  Association  is  anx¬ 
ious  also  to  be  represented  at  the 
World’s  Insurance  Congress  and  to  send 
a  strong  delegation  io  meet  with  the 
Coast  agents.” 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  of  Cleve¬ 
land  has  insured  its  700  employes  un¬ 
der  a  group  policy,  each  employe  being 
insured  for  $2,000. 


TALKS  TO  ROTARY  CLUB 

W.  B.  Flickinger  Tells  Erie  Men  of 

Growth  of  Insurance  From  Londcn 
Fire  Down 

W.  B.  Flickinger,  general  agent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Underwriters,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  told  of  the  early  history  of  insur¬ 
ance  from  the  founding  of  the  first 
agency  by  the  Lloyds  Company  of  Lon¬ 
don  more  than  two  centurys  ago. 

“The  Sun  Fire  Insurance  office  of 
London  was  created  in  1710,  following 
a  conflagration.  The  Lloyds,  incorpor¬ 
ated  only  to  insure  loss  on  the  sea, 
preceded  it. 

“The  H’and-in-Hand  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  which  was  the  first 
stock  fire  insurance  company  in  this 
country.  Erie  was  the  western  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  company  for  forty- 
seven  years.  Jerome  F.  Downing  was 
agent. 

“Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  fire  loss 
is  caused  by  incendiarism  and  50  per 
cent,  is  preventable.  If  juries  would 
learn  to  convict  persons  being  tried  on 
charges  of  arson  the  country  would 
benefit.” 

WILL  ENTERTAIN  EACH  OTHER 

Eastern  New  York  State  Specials  and 
Albany  Locals  Hold  Annual 
Outing  To-morrow 

The  Albany  Field  Club  and  the  Al¬ 
bany  local  agents  will  be  guests  of  each 
other  at  an  outing  at  Saratoga  on 
Saturday.  William  J.  Bryan’s  Dove  of 
Peace  is  the  emblem  of  the  Eastern 
New  York  field  men  and  the  Albany 
locals.  No  brothers  could  be  thicker. 
The  officers  for  the  occasion  will  be  as 
follows:  Chaplain,  Peter  D.  Kiernan; 
Orator,  Bert  Maxson,  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal.  Pillowing  the  games  there  will 
be  a  debate  whether  to  pay  the  salary 
of  Charles  H.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Field  Club,  by  check  or  money  order. 
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Underwriters’  Association  Thinks 
Three  Executive  Committeemen 
From  That  State  Unnecessary 


NEW  RULE  CHECKMATESSCHEME 

BROKER’S  CO-INSURANCE  TRICK 

Blanket  Policies  Without  Co-insurance 
Must  Pay  100%  Increase  Over 
Policies  With  Clause 


Several  lines  in  New  Jersey  have  re¬ 
cently  been  written  under  blanket  form 
without  co-insurance.  One  risk,  where 
there  was  $250,000  insurance  earned 
was  cut  down  to  $50,000  at  the  flat 
rate  under  blanket  policy. 

New  Rule 

As  a  result  of  this  the  following 
change  has  been  made  in  blanket  pol¬ 
icy  rule  by  the  New  Jersey  rating 
office: 

Blanket  policies  where  co-insur¬ 
ance  clause  is  not  made  part  of 
policy  contract  (unless  otherwise 
specifically  provided  for)  must  pay 
'  100  per  cent,  increase  in  rate  over 
rate  charged  for  policies  using  any 
stipulated  co-insurance  clause,  said 
increase  in  rate  in  no  case  to  be 
less  than  $1.00  per  $100  per  annum. 
Formerly,  the  advance  was  33  1-3 
per  cent,  over  co-insurance  rate  which 
usually  brought  the  rate  up  to  the  flat 

Limit  of  Absurdity 

A  well-known  special  agent  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation  said: 

“The  limit  in  absurd  propositions  by 
brokers  has  recently  been  reached  in 
taking  a  flat  rate  for  blanket  policies 
upon  risks  rated  under  90  per  cent,  co- 
insurance  blanket,  covering  in  various 
districts,  and  offering  the  flat  rate  un¬ 
der  an  old  rule.  The  companies  are 
handed  a  gold  brick  in  issuing  a  pol 
icy  providing  anywhere  from  -0  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  value.  Recently,  the 
propositions  of  this  kind  have  grown 
so  wild  that  no  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  in  placing,  the  companies 
generally  detecting  the  scheme,  and 
acting  accordingly.” 

POMPTON  LAKE’S  CHANGES 

The  New  Jersey  office  of  schedule 
mting  expert  has  put  Pompton  Lakes 
in  Class  E.  It  was  formerly  in  Class  D. 

Engineers  from  the  office  have  re¬ 
cently  been  in  Pompton  Lakes  and  in 
Dover.  Pompton  Lakes  has  recently 
installed  a  water  system  and  a  fire 
alarm  system,  and  is  contemplating 
changes  in  fire  department. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  WITH  QUEEN 

M.  B.  Jones,  special  agent  of  the 
Queen,  is  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  that 
company,  and  his  thirtieth  year  in  the 
fire  insurance  business. 


The  Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Middle  Department  is  thinking  of  drop¬ 
ping  from  its  executive  committee  the 
three  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  who  repre¬ 
sent  companies  in  New  Jersey.  Ihe 
idea  is  that  the  Association  has  no 
rate  or  rule  jurisdiction  over  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  that  three  executive  commit 
teemen  from  that  State  are  unneces¬ 
sary. 


London  Renewal  Commissions 

iA  case  that  in  interesting  every  in¬ 
surance  broker  in  Londjn  is  in  .he 
Courts  ot  that  city.  acl-oii jvas 

brought  by  A.  H.  Swam,  insurance 
broker,  of  Leicester,  against  the  Coi 
poration  of  Insurance  Br°kers  and 
Agents,  London,  to  recover  £50  under 
an  undertaking  or  guarantee.  Plaintiff 
was  a  member  and  fellow  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  subscribing  to  its  funds  the 
annual  sum  of  £3  3s.  One  of  its  ob¬ 
jects  was  to  assist  any  member  to  ob¬ 
tain  legal  advice  upon  or  the  judicial 
determination  of  any  question  ot  gen¬ 
eral  importance  or  interest  to  insur¬ 
ance  brokers  or  agents,  being  mem¬ 
bers.  In  March,  1914,  the  plaintiff  said, 
the  defendants  guaranteed  to  pay  ±.50 
towards  the  cost  of  an  action  which  he 
was  then  bringing  against  the  Excess 
Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  commission  due 
to  him  as  a  broker  in  the  event  of  mm 
not  recovering  costs  against  the  Com- 

PaThe  plaintiff’s  claim  against  the  Com¬ 
pany  having  been  settled,  each  party 
agreeing  to  pay  his  own  costs,  1 ^he  de¬ 
fendants  had  refused  to  pay  the  sum 
of  £50;  hence  the  claim.  Plaintiff 
said  there  had  been  an  endeavor  m  the 
insurance  world  for  many  years  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question  as  to  whether  broaers 
were  entitled  to  renewal  premiums  as 
a  matter  of  course,  or  whether  the  Com- 
pany  could  allow  other  brokers  to  bring 
in  the  renewal  business.  That  was  the 
object  of  his  action  against  the  Excess 
Insurance  Company,  Ltd.  Just  because 
the  action  was  compromised  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  defendants  should 
not  adhere  to  their  guarantee.  The 
defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  nevei 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  defendants  to 
pay  the  £50,  and  the  offer  was  re¬ 
voked  before  the  plaintiff’s  action 
against  the  Excess  Company  was 
heard.  Judge  Atherley  Jones  said  he 
had  no  doubt  the  case  was  of  import¬ 
ance  to  insurance  brokers,  and  as  it  in¬ 
volved  an  important  question  to  them 
he  would  take  time  to  consider  nis 
judgment. 


COM  YOUNG  ON  DRY-CLEANING 

Here  are  the  views  of  Commissioner 
Young,  of  North  Carolina,  on  dry-clean¬ 
ing  establishments: 

“A  dry-cleaning  establishment  should 
never  be  allowed  in  a  building  except 
a  building  built  especially  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  (specifications  will  be  furnished 
by  this  office),  and  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  thickly  congested  district 
(all  of  this  work  is  called  for  and  de¬ 
livered,  so  a  restriction  of  this  kind 
would  not  work  a  hardship).  The  build¬ 
ing  in  which  this  work  is  done  should 
first  be  removed  from  other  buildings 
and  be  thoroughly  ventilated  so  as  to 
allow  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  and  a 
suction  fan  should  be  run  continually, 
while  the  washers  or  extractors  are 
running.  When  these  machines  are 
running  there  is,  under  the  best  regula¬ 
tions,  a  slight  spray  which  quickly  va¬ 
porizes,  and  this  vapor  should  be  car¬ 
ried  away.  The  building  should  in  no 
case  be  anywhere  near  a  steam  boiler 
room,  and  be  free  from  any  kind  of 
heating  arrangement.  No  system  or 
machines  should  be  allowed  unless  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  office  or  National 
Board  of  Underwriters.” 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1915 

Assets  . . . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 

The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1*36 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1*76 


DIXON  VISITS  HOME  OFFICE 

John  Udell  Dixon,  special  agent  of 
the  Newark  Fire,  visited  the  home  of¬ 
fice  this  week.  Mr.  Dixon’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  Albany,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  the  New  York 
State  field  men. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

p;re  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

95  William  Street 
New  York  City 


38  Clinton  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Losses  Paid  -  *  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


Subscription  S3  Per  Annum 


4  5(5^ | ig| ^ 


NewHampshire- 


3.303,373.24 


1.003.253.03 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


I  J  |  I  -  .  —  ■ - - 1 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS $3. 200,713.78 


‘  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 

E  S. ALLEN,  GUV  E.  BEARDSLEY 

RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


keep  POSTED  By  Reading 
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- Each  Week - 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F7H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  insurance 

123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


These  American  Companies  are  “  Home  Industries. 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

“Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST-  CHICAGO. 

.   -  , 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST-  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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FRANKLIN’S  PROGRESS  UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Company  Completing  Personnel  of  Strong  Field  Staff— New 
Letter-Head  of  Company  Attracts  Attention 


Comment  on  General  Adjustment  Bureau 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 


Under  its  new  underwriting  manage¬ 
ment  the  Franklin  Fire  is  already 
showing  considerable  progress,  and 


the  insurance  fraternity  is  watching 
the  development  of  chat  old-establisned 
company  with  considerable  interest. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Franklin 
with  its  present  progressive,  strong 
and  liberal  management,  should  not 
take  the  place  where  it  is  entitled  to 
rank  by  reason  of  its  prestige  and  ca¬ 
reer.  The  field  force  of  the  Franklin 
Fire,  when  completed,  will  be  unusu- 


POLICIES  ON  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


Joint  Contract  of  Hartford  Fire  and 
Hartford  Accident,  &  Indemnity — 
Branches  to  be  Opened 


The  Hartford  Fire  and  the  Hartford 
Accident  &  Indemnity  have  joined  in 
the  issuance  of  a  new  contract  for  the 
insurance  of  registered  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle.  This  will  be  issued  through  the 
Accident  &  Indemnity  Company. 

Formerly,  most  of  the  large  business 
in  this  connection  has  been  placed  with 
the  Lloyds,  and  from  this  English 
agency,  William  Bradford,  treasurer  of 
Fiss,  Doerr  &  Carroll  Horse  Company, 
collected  $20,000  on  the  death  of  his 
well  known  trotting  sire,  Todd,  and 
the  late  James  R.  Keene  received  $50,- 
000  on  the  death  of  the  noted  race¬ 
horse,  Commando,  and  $100,000  on  the 
death  of  Sysonby. 

Race  horses  have  special  insurance 
rates.  The  department  proposes  to 
issue  policies  up  to  $2,500  for  6  per 
cent,  a  year;  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  for 
5V2  per  cent.;  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for 
5V4  per  cent.,  and  for  over  $10,000  for 
5  per  cent.  This  will  cover  all  risks 
incident  to  sickness,  fire,  shipping  or 
accidents  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

It  is  expected  that  branches  will  very 
soon  be  opened  in  almost  all  the  States, 
except  in  a  scattering  few  where  the 
companies  are  not  authorized  to  act. 
The  New  York  agency  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  at  No.  1328  Broadway,  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  D.  M.  Quirk,  long 
identified  with  the  Fasig-Tipton  Com¬ 
pany  and  later  representative  of  the 
Lloyds  in  the  insurance  of  valuable 
horses. 

Registered  cattle  will  also  be  insured 
in  the  new  department.  Agents  will  be 
assigned  in  othdr  branches  soon  and 
the  two  companies  expect  that  short¬ 
ly  they  will  do  a  large  business.  The 
two  companies  are  the  first  large  re¬ 
sponsible  ones  identified  with  fire  and 
accident  risks  to  open  departments  for 
the  insurance  of  live  stock. 


ally  able,  combining  the  best  Home  and 
Franklin  special  agency  talent. 

One  of  the  innovations  of  the  new 


management  is  a  letter-nead,  bringing 
out  forcibly  a  feature  of  the  company’s 
personality.  A  cut  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  with  one  of  his  aphorisms,  ‘"You 
may  delay,  but  time  will  not,”  are  re¬ 
produced.  A  letter-head  often  acts  as 
an  introduction.  A  poor  letter  nead 
makes  just  that  sort  of  impression.  An 
attractive  letter-head  commands  re¬ 
spect. 


JUDGE  AUTHORIZES  INSURANCE 


$100,000  Taken  Out  on  Property  of 
Bankrupt  Battle  Island  Paper 
Co.,  Fulton 


The  Syracuse  Herald  says  that  in¬ 
surance  of  $100,000  to  cover  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  bankrupt  Battle  Island 
Paper  Company  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  taken  out  by  David  F.  Costello, 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  defunct 
concern.  Judge  Ray  has  authorized  the 
trustees  to  spend  $500  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  matter  was  be¬ 
fore  the  court.  The  property  -was  pre¬ 
viously  covered  by  $200,000  insurance, 
but  Mr.  Costello  believed  that  the  les¬ 
ser  amount  would  be  sufficient.  When 
the  premiums  were  due,  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  general  creditors  and  the 
bondholders  prevented  the  renewal. 
Judge  Ray  advised  the  trustee  to  re¬ 
new  the  insurance  for  $100,000.  The 
court  will  later  decide  who  must  stand 
responsible  for  the  premiums. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  AWARDS 

Awards  have  been  made  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  jury  of  award  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Economy  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion.  No  official  announcement  has 
yet  been  made,  but  preliminary  awards 
are  known  to  have  been  determined 
for  the  following  exhibits: 

Grand  Prize— The  Prudential. 

Medal  of  Honor — The  Metropolitan 
Life. 

Gold  Medal — Aetna  Life,  Accident 
Department. 

Gold  Medal — The  Collective  Insur¬ 
ance  &  Universal  Safety  Exhibit. 

Gold  Medal — Independent  Order  of 
Foresters. 

Bronze  Medal — {Hartford  Fire. 

Bronze  Medal — Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

Bronze  Medal — Royal  Neighbors  of 
America. 


ers  and  agents  for  these  outside  or¬ 
ganizations  freely  guarantee  that  their 
losses  will  be  adjusted  by  the  same  Bu 
reau  and  the  same  men  adjusting  the 
losses  of  the  biggest  companies  in  the 
land.  Thus,  agents  of  the  old  line  com¬ 
panies  are  powerless  to  refute  these 
arguments  because  they  know  their 
statements  are  true. 

‘‘Agents  state  again  that  not  only  does 
the  Bureau  act  for  all  comers  when 
both  tariff  and  non-tariff  companies  are 
on  a  loss,  but,  also,  that  it  will  act 
for  non-tariff  companies  when  no  board 
companies  are  involved,  and  even  go 
so  far  as  to  act  for  non-admitted  com¬ 
panies,  for  mutuals,  for  Lloyds  and 
inter-insurers,  and  even  for  foreign  sur¬ 
plus  liners  and  London  Lloyds,  and 
Ihus  are  giving  the  aid  and  benefit  of 
an  organization  created  and  largely 
maintained  by  the  old-line  companies 
to  these,  their  strong  competitors, 
which  practice  must  be  in  the  long  run 
subversive  to  the  interests  of  the 
former. 

Field  Men  Back  Agents 

“Agents  claim  tnat  field  men  who  are 
observant  of  these  things  very  gener¬ 
ally  decry  this  position  and  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  company  executives  were 
aware  of  the  bad  effects  flowing  from 
present  practices  they  would  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  state  that  this 
furnishes  another  indication  that  com¬ 
panies  do  not  consult  their  agents’ 
wishes,  pay  attention  to  their  views  or 
place  reliance  on  their  judgment,  as 
they  once  did,  and  that  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  agents  are  ceasing  to  have 
that  close  relation  and  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  that  are  so  beneficial  to  both. 

“What  the  agents  would  like  to  see, 
if  their  views  are  in  line  with  the  way 
in  which  they  speak  regarding  this 
matter,  is  to  have  the  General  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau  adopt  these  rules:. 

“1.  Refuse  absolutely  to  adjust  losses 
for  known  non-tariffs,  mutual  or  sur¬ 
plus  line  companies,  mutuals,  inter-in¬ 
surers  or  Lloyds  and  to  furnish  no  in¬ 
formation  to  them  or  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“2.  Refuse  to  proceed,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  with  adjustments,  for  tariff  com¬ 
panies,  when  non-tariff  companies  are 
interested  unless  the  former  have  5.' 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  line,  or  unless 
the  latter  are  sufficiently  represented 
on  the  loss  to  make  the  total  repre¬ 
sentation  present  a  majority  of  the  in¬ 
surance. 

“This  attitude  would  naturally  re¬ 
quire  the  support  of  any  independent 
company  or  company  adjusters  present. 

Bureau  Within  Its  Rights 

“Agents  claim  that  by  taking  this 
stand  the  tariff  companies  would  na¬ 
turally  improve  their  tactical  position, 
and  that  its  beneficial  effect  would  soon 
be.  apparent.  They  dispose  of  all  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  Bureau  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  decline  representation  of  any 
company  it  chooses  by  pointing  out 
that  any  adjuster  has  that  right,  just 
as  any  company  has  the  right  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  decline  business  for  any  reason 
it  chooses  to  give  or  for  no  reason  at 
all.  Also,  that  it  is  a  custom  in  ad¬ 
justments  not  to  proceed  unless  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  insurance  is  repre¬ 
sented. 

“This  is  the  situation  and  it  should 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  Would  it  not  be  good  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  latter  to  issue  an  authori¬ 
tative  statement  covering  the  ground 


thoroughly  and  pre'senting  in  detail  the 
facts  and  arguments  on  which  are 
based  such  practice  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  for  the  I  uture  government 
of  the  Bureau?  This  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  tend  to  clear  the  air  and  relieve 
the  tension  that  apparently  exists.” 

Some  Representatnn  Not  Accepted 

In  a  case  wnere  (he  Bureau  repre¬ 
sents  several  companies  and  makes  the 
adjustment  there  is  the  choice  between 
letting  the  outsider  go  free  on  expense 
of  the  adjustment  or  charging  him  his 
pro-rata.  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
understands  that  the  Bureau  does  not 
accept  the  representation  of  any  sur¬ 
plus  line  or  unauthorized  company  un¬ 
less  it  be  a  case  where  the  Bureau  is 
already  representing  some  of  its  own 
members. 


DISCUSSES  CUMMINS  LAW 


Journal  of  Commerce  Says  Rights 
Under  Subrogation  are  Reduced  in 
Some  Cases 


Regarding  the  Cummins  amendment 
and  baggage  insurance  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  said  this  week: 

There  has  been  some  curiosity  as  to 
the  bearing  the  Cummins  amendment 
will  have  on  baggage  owners  insured 
under  tourist  floaters  who  have  under¬ 
valued  their  baggage  in  checking  it  and 
subsequently  suffer  loss.  Some  com¬ 
panies  put  a  clause  on  tourist  policies 
providing  that  the  assured  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  by  any  undervaluation 
given  a  common  carrier.  Of  course, 
the  insurance  company's  rights  under 
subrogation  are  in  such  cases  much 
reduced. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  on  the  amendment 
says  in  part:  “In  this  connection  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  carrier 
might  provide  that  in  the  event  the 
shipper  refused  to  declare  the  value 
the  higher  rates  would  apply.  This 
suggestion  cannot  be  approved.  If  the 
rate  is  lawfully  conditioned  upon  the 
value  as  declared  by  the  shipper  it  is 
as  much  the  shipper’s  duty  to  declare 
the  true  value  of  the  shipment  as  it  is 
his  duty  to  declare  the  name  of  a  com¬ 
modity  tendered  for  shipment  as  to 
which  there  are  no  different  rates. 

“It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  carriers  are  not  prohibited  from 
making  different  rates  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  different  grades  of  a  given 
commodity;  that,  except  as  covered  by 
the  Cummins  amendment,  including  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  rates  by  the  Commission, 
the  carrier  is  subject  io  all  of  the  lia 
bilities  imposed  by  that  amendment; 
and  that  if,  in  any  instance,  the  shipper 
declares  the  value  to  be  less  than  the 
true  value  in  order  co  get  a  lower  rate 
than  that  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled,  he  violates,  and  is  subject 
to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  section  10 
of  the  act.  The  carrier  would  also  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  in  such  a 
case  if  having  knowledge  that  the  value 
represented  is  not  the  true  value,  it 
nevertheless  accepts  the  shipper’s  rep¬ 
resentation  as  to  value  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  rate.” 


NEW  BALTIMORE  AGENT 

Thomas  T.  Hammond  of  Baltimore 
has  been  appointed  sole  agent  in  Balti¬ 
more  of  the  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance 
Company  of  San  Francisco. 


Franklin  Mnsmci  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 
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LIABILITY  FOR  SEA  DISASTER 

TITANIC  CASE  NOW  IN  COURT 

Interests  Underwriters  Because  Extent 
of  Damages  Will  Be  Determined  in 
Similar  Disasters 


L.  &  L.  &  G.  MEETINGS 


GLOBE  EMPLOYES’  OUTING 


Home  Office  Report  Shows  That  Fire 
Premium  Income  Last  Year  was 
£3,098,721 


Globe  Team  Defeats  London  &  Liver¬ 
pool  &  Globe  in  Baseball  Contest 
— By  Score  of  8  to  2 


Insurance  men  are  interested  in  the 
suit  of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  Ltd.,  operating  the  White 
Star  Line,  to  limit  its  ’lability  growing 
out  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  in 
April,  1912,  which  was  begun  Tuesday, 
before  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Judge  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  New 
York. 

The  contention  of  the  line  is  that  it 
was  not  negligent,  and,  therefore,  its 
liability  is  confined  to  the  passenger 
and  freight  moneys  received  minus  the 
salvage.  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  proc¬ 
tor  for  the  White  Stir  Line,  opened 
the  case  and  outlined  the  above  con¬ 
tentions.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  company  was  entitled  to  a  limita¬ 
tion  under  the  Federal  Law  limiting 
the  liability  in  case  of  sea  disasters  to 
the  amount  of  the  passenger  and  freight 
money  plus  the  value  of  the  wreckage 
recovered,  provided  the  vessel  was  not 
wrecked  with  the  privity  of  the  own¬ 
ers  or  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
officers.  He  said  that  every  precau¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  the  owners  of  the 
Titanic  to  make  her  safe  when  she 
was  constructed.  While  in  the  ice  field 
off  Newfoundland,  he  argued,  extra 
watches  were  established  and  other 
safety  measures  taken. 

Criticise  Construction 
The  contention  of  George  Betts,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  claimants  was  that  the 
Titanic  was  not  constructed  with  a 
view  of  absolute  safety,  as  her  water¬ 
tight  doors  were  not  as  strong  as  they 
should  have  been  and  that  she  was 
without  watertight  decas,  longitudinal 
bulkheads  and  an  inner  watertight 
skin.  Mr.  Betts  continued  saying  that 
the  giant  liner  had  rushed  through  the 
ice  field  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  her  captain 
had  been  warned  by  wireless  of  the 
nearness  of  the  ice. 

Mr.  Betts  cited  the  fact  that  J. 
Bruce  Ismay,  then  managing  director 
of  the  company  was  on  board  and  made 
no  attempt  to  reduce  the  speed,  to 
prove  the  contention  that  the  ship  was 
foundered  through  privity  of  the 
owners. 

Mr.  Betts  then  moved  to  dismiss  the 
petition  of  the  White  Star  Line  on 
'  these  grounds,  but  Judge  Mayei  de¬ 
nied  the  motion  preferring  to  hear  the 
evidence. 

Interest  at  End  of  Trip 

All  the  testimony  read  into  the  rec- 
oi  ds  after  that  was  given  at  the  in¬ 
vestigation  before  Lord  Mersey  in  L  on- 
don.  The  navigation  company’s  peti¬ 
tion  is  covered  by  a  number  of  statutes 
which  say  that  the  company  shall  be 
liable  only  for  its  interest  in  a  vessel 
at  the  end  of  its  trip.  All  the  prop¬ 
erty  saved  by  the  company  was  about 
four  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  life 
boats  which  plus  the  passenger  and 
freight  money  amounts  to  $97,722.  The 
case  will  continue  for  about  two 
weeks. 


At  the  seventy-ninth  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Hie  L. 

&  L.  &  G.  iheld  in  Liverpool  recently 
Chairman  Evelyn  S.  Parker  presided. 
He  reported  that  the  fire  premiums  for 
1914,  after  deducting  sums  paid  for 
re-insuring  surplus  risks,  amount  to 
£3,098,721.  The  net  losses  were  £1,- 
888,743.  In  the  marine  department 
the  premium  income  was  £337,017; 
claims  paid,  £246,778.  The  company 
has  fire  reserve  funds  of  £2,239,483; 
life  funds  of  £4,048,244;  accident  re¬ 
serve  funds  of  £932,304. 

Referring  to  the  war  and  its  effects 
on  insurance  business  to  a  company 
like  the  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  with  manifold 
classes,  and  with  ramifications  extend¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world,  the  chairman 
said  that  the  present  international  con¬ 
flict  had  presented  many  problems  and 
created  many  anxieties,  hut  its  effect 
on  the  company  had  been  in  an  in¬ 
direct  way  rather  than  from  direct 
causes.  Their  transactions  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria  and  Turkey  were  quite 
small,  and  the  stoppage  of  business  in 
those  countries  would  not  cost  them 
much  over  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  pre¬ 
mium  income.  The  war  had,  however, 
had  wide-reaching  effects  even  upon  re¬ 
gions  far  removed  from  the  actual 
theatre  of  hostilities,  and  its  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  had  touched  insurance  business, 
and  particularly  fire,  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  in  many  adverse  ways.  Then, 
again,  for  the  efficient  working  of  a 
large  company  like  theirs  an  adequate 
trained  staff  was  necessary.  They  had 
now  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  home  male 
staff  serving  with  the  colors,  which 
meant  that  practically  all  those  eligible 
had  left  them.  In  addition  to  that  ot 
ficials  of  the  company  were  to  be  found 
among  the  Canadian  and  Australa¬ 
sian  Expeditionary  Force.  Some  of 
their  officials  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
honor,  one  had  been  mentioned  in  de¬ 
spatches,  and  several  had  been  wound¬ 
ed.  For  those  who  returned  they  were 
keeping  their  positions  open,  and  ex¬ 
cept  where  any  were  receiving  special 
pay  in  the  Army  in  excess  of  their  sal¬ 
aries  the  board  were  paying  their  sal¬ 
aries  in  full.  He  was  sure  that  in  all 
this  they  had  acted  exactly  as  the 
shareholders  would  wish,  but  he  some¬ 
times  wondered  whether  it  was  real¬ 
ized  in  the  public  mind  what  the  sum 
total  of  liberality  of  this  kind  amounted 
to  among  the  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  financial  institutions  of  the 
country.  When  he  said  it  was  costing 
the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
alone  at  the  present  time  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  £20/000  per  annum,  the  share¬ 
holders  could  form  their  own  ideas  as 
to  the  total. 


About  seven  hundred  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  first  annual  outing  of  the  Globe 
Employes’  Association,  June  17,  at 
Bear  Mountain  Park.  The  feature  of 
the  affair  was  a  baseball  game  for 
a  special  Challenge  Cup  between  the 
teams  representing  the  Globe  and  the 
London  &  Liverpool  &  Globe  whicn  was 
won  by  the  former,  by  a  score  of  8 
to  2.  The  contests  for  the  various 
prizes  offered  for  the  athletic  events 
was  very  keen.  All  the  events  for 
men  were  run  off  at  the  park  while 
the  lady  athletes  were  given  their  inn¬ 
ing  on  the  boat  “Mandalay,”  on  the 
trip  down  the  river.  The  dance  floor 
on  the  boat  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  features  of  the  outing.  The  officers 
of  the  Globe  Employes’  Association  are 
Harry  Furze,  President;  Geo.  W. 
Yuengling,  Vice-President, 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Eire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4,743,233.00 

1,741,303.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  is  an  absolute  as 
-nuance  of  the  security  of  its  policy. 

K.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec'y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 


HOME  OFFICE: 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


NEW  HARRISBURG  AGENCY 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  which  commenced  business  in 
Harrisburg  on  April  1,  represents  the 
Sun,  Svea,  American  Central,  New 
Haven  Underwriters  and  North  Branch 
fire  companies;  Fireman’s  Fund  for 
automobile;  Employers’  Liability, 
Union  Casualty,  Mutual  Life  and  Con¬ 
necticut  Mutual.  William  C.  Wanbaugh 
is  president. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  Underwriters’ 
Insurance  Chart  for  1915. 


INSURANCE  BY  MAIL 

Lewis  Foster,  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Life  &  Accident  of  Philadelphia, 
has  resigned  to  become  manager  of  the 
mail  order  department  of  the  American 
Bankers  of  Chicago,  which  is  opening 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  says  that  he  will  sell  two  policies 
by  mail,  without  the  use  of  agents — 
a  $9  accident  policy  and  a  $16  health 
policy.  He  will  operate  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  New  England. 


Lloyds  are  regulated  by  a  bill  signed 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Pauksztis  Bros.,  Edwardsville,  Pa., 
fire  insurance  agents,  have  disposed  of 
their  business. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1914 

Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve .  2,845,185  81 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities.. .  •  273,985.87 

NET  SURPLUS .  2,720,038.31 

TOTAL  ASSETS .  $6,839,209.99 

During  a  successful  record  of  58  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHSN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASS1NGER.  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 

92  William  Street,  New  York 


United  States  Manager 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 


The  North  River  Insurance  Company 


NEW  YORK 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Capital 

$500,000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 


CRUM  &  FORSTER,  New  York  General  Agents 


RETTEW  &  BUSHNELL  COMPANIES 

Rettew  &  Bushnell,  a  consolidation 
of  the  C.  Vernon  Rettew  Company,  es¬ 
tablished  eighteen  years  ago,  and  W. 
F.  Bushnell,  established  seven  years 
ago,  represent  these  fire  companies  in 
Harrisburg:  The  American  of  New¬ 

ark,  Boston,  Caledonian,  Queen,  Royal, 
Providence-Washington  and  Niagara. 
Other  companies  represented  are  the 
Home  Life,  Aetna  Accident  &  Liability, 
and  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty. 


The  Virginia  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents  has  voted  down 
the  proposition  to  change  the  title  of 
the  organization  and  enlarge  its  scope 
so  as  to  admit  casualty  agents. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St. 
DENVER 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  SL 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 
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DEBATE  OVER  INSURANCE  RATES 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  RESERVES 


For  Conflagration  Hazard — F.  E.  War¬ 
ner,  National  Association,  Takes 
Part 


A  discussion  over  late  making,  be¬ 
tween  Jesse  E.  B.  Cunningham,  former 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  F.  E.  Warner,  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  and  J.  H.  Musser,  a  Harrisburg 
agent,  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Pennsyi<  ania 
local  agents.  Mr.  Cunningham  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  say  about  a  5  per  cent,  re¬ 
serve  for  conflagrations.  Here  is  part 
of  the  discussion: 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  Fix  your.ates 
in  Perry  County  according  to  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  Perry  County,  but  do  not 
penalize  Dauphin  County  on  account  of 
your  bad  experience  m  Perry  County; 
and  if  you  will  keep  your  record  ot  the 
fire  loss  in  Perry  County  as  compared 
with  the  premium  income  then,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  far  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income  produced 
in  Perry  County  was  used  to  pay  the 
losses  in  Perry  County,  and  hence  your 
rates  in  Perry  County  are  not  high 
enough.  I  am  talking  about  the  theory 
of  the  thing.  It  would  be  just  as  un¬ 
fair,  because  of  your  uad  experience  in 
Perry  County,  to  raise  your  rates  in 
Dauphin  County  as  :t  would  be  to  fix 
your  rates  in  Harrisb  irg  because  of 
your  experience  in  Pittsburgh.  That 
is  my  whole  proposition,  and  I  say  if 
you  do  not  take  the  Universal  Sched¬ 
ule,  which  is  your  Bible,  and  yard 
stick,  and  follow  oit  its  principles, 
that  any  court  or  property  owner  can 
fairly  criticise  the  methods  of  fixing 
your  rates.  Your  companies  do  not 
carry  that  out  because  you  are  con¬ 
stantly  talking  about  the  conflagration 
hazard  and  your  own  philosophy  tells 
you  how  to  take  care  of  that  and  you 
do  not  do  it. 

J.  H.  MUSSER:  You  speak  of  tak¬ 
ing  off  5  per  cent,  and  setting  it  aride 
for  twenty  years.  That  would  not  be 
enough  to  pay  the  conflagration  harard 
if  it  is  just  as  large  as  the  normal  loss 

is,  would  it? 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  follow  that.  You  get  the 
premium  income  and  put  5  per  cent, 
a  year  away  as  a  reserve  against  the 
conflagration  hazard. 

MR.  MUSSER:  I  think  that  only 
half  right  because  we  are  taking  50 
per  cent  to  pay  for  our  actual  losses. 
And  the  5  per  cent,  is  set  aside  for 
twenty  years  to  pay  the  conflagration 
hazard  which  is  the  same  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  fire  loss. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  No;  not  tc  pay 

it.  It  is  simply  there  as  a  reserve 
against  the  possibility  of  conflagra¬ 
tion.  My  proposition  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  conflagration  risx  ex¬ 
cept  bugaboo.  When  you  put  the  5  per 
cent,  away  you  dispose  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  hazard,  because  the  figures 
showing  the  experience  the  country 
over  show  that  all  the  great  conflagra¬ 
tions.  including  San  Francisco,  do  not 
exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  premium  in¬ 
come. 

MR.  MUSSER:  But  I  say  that  in 
twenty  years  we  will  not  have  enough 
to  pay  the  conflagration  hazard  which 
is  equal  to  the  regular  loss.  Where  do 


we  get  any  money  .  o  pay  the  actual 
fire  losses? 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  Out  of  the  one 
dollar.  You  get  two  dollars.  You  are 
entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  dollar 
you  pay  out  in  losses.  You  take  forty 
cents  to  pay  the  expenses,  agent3'  ex¬ 
penses,  and  expenses  of  getting  the 
business.  Then  I  say,  put  5  cents 
away  as  a  conflagration  reserve;  not 
that  this  is  to  be  paid  out,  but  as 
against  the  possibility  of  a  connagra- 
tion  sweeping  the  City  of  Harrisburg. 

MR.  WARNER:  If  you  fix  the  rate 
for  Harrisburg  alone  why  take  the  con¬ 
flagration  hazard  all  over  the  country 
to  pay  the  Harrisburg  losses? 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  The  doctrine 
of  the  Universal  Schedule  is  not  that 
you  pay  out  5  per  cent,  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  hazard,  but  that  you  reserve 
5  per  cent.;  hence  drop  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  conflagration  hazard 
when  fixing  a  rate;  m  other  words, 
you  have  the  right  to  say  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  conflagration  hazard  as 
distinguished  from  the  normal  hazard. 
This  whole  city  may  be  swept  by  fire, 
but  in  all  human  probability  it  will  not. 
The  reason  you  will  not  lower  your 
rates,  you  say  it  will  not  do  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  gone  along  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  and  we  have  here  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  a  sufficient  income  to 
meet  the  normal  fire  losses,  it  would 
not  do  to  drop  it  because  next  year  we 
might  have  a  conflagration.  You  cut 
out  the  conflagration  and  remove  that 
problem  entirely  whan  we  put  away 
this  five  per  cent,  reserve.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  dropped  out  and  the  test 
of  the  reasonable  rate  is  the  normal 
loss.  If  the  companies  do  what  the 
Universal  Schedule  tells  them  to  do 
they  would  not  have  the  conflagration 
hazard. 

MR.  WARNER:  1  just  had  a  confla¬ 
gration  in  my  own  city.  When  you 
have  a  conflagration  in  Harrisburg  you 
lose  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  your  5  per  cent,  will  not  take 
care  of  that?  You  want  your  rate  fixed 
for  Harrisburg  or  the  county  ail 
by .  itself.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  insurance  is  the  collection  of  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  a  great  number  of 
people  to  be  paid  out  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  experience  of  com¬ 
panies  that  have  confined  their  efforts 
and  business  to  small  communities 
have  invariably  proved  unsuccessful; 

I  mean  the  abnormal  losses  on  small 
premium  income.  The  companies  hard¬ 
est  hit  in  the  last  t  wenty  years  are 
the  small  companies  who  have  a  small 
premium  income,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  from  the  insurance  standpoint  to 
confine  the  companies’  efforts  to  a 
small  district,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
added  amount  of  bookkeeping  it  would 
take. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  I  was  not  con¬ 
tending  that  they  limit  their  business. 

MR.  WARNER:  If  each  compai  y  in 
the  National  Board  had  to  keep  the 
record  of  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  so  on,  all  separate  from 
each  other  it  would  take  a  vast  amount 
of  bookkeeping.  Now  the  way  they 
make  the  rates  on  a  mercantile  build¬ 
ing  is  to  take  buildings  all  over  the 
country  of  a  certain  standard  and  as¬ 
certain  how  that  building  has  paid. 
They  keep  that  in  a  certain  class  on  all 
the  business  they  do.  If  they  collect 
a  hundred  dollars  in  premiums  from 
all  over  the  country  and  pay  out  sev¬ 
enty-five  dollars  the  rate  is  not  enough 
on  the  fifty  per  cent.  loss.  On 
that  argument  it  would  be  very  unwise 


and  very  unfair  because  Chelsea  has 
had  a  conflagration  and  Baltimore  has 
had  a  conflagration  and  it  will  take 
longer  than  I  will  live  and  longer  than 
my  sons  and  grandsons  will  live  before 
Baltimore  will  have  paid  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasury  the  amount  of  money 
that  it  has  paid  out. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  If  the  com¬ 
panies  had  kept  the  5  per  cent,  which 
the  Universal  Schedule  teaches  them 
to  keep  they  would  have  had  the  money 
to  pay  the  Baltimore  losses,  is  my 
proposition. 

MR.  WARNER:  Gut  they  paid  it 
out  in  losses. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  They  never 
kept  the  reserve.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  they  never  did  keep  it.  Let  me 
reply  to  your  suggestion  that  you  fix 
the  rate  on  a  standaid  mercantile  risk. 
I  suppose  a  department  store  would  be 
a  fair  illustration,  wouldn’t  it? 

MR.  WARNER:  Yes,  sir 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  That  is  kept 
the  same  level  the  wnole  country  over. 
Now  then  is  it  not  -rue  that  you  will 
charge  more  on  that  risk  if  located  in 
Pittsburgh  than  if  located  in  ilanis- 
burg? 

Mft  WARNER:  Ought  not  to. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAM:  But  you  do. 

MR.  WARNER:  If  Pittsburgh  has  a 
better  water  supply  or  water  depart¬ 
ment  there  should  be  a  credit  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  if  Pittsbuigli  has  a  lower 
loss  ratio  the  schedule  should  allow 
for  it. 


HAIL  INSURANCE 

The  Oregon  Insurance  Department 
says  that  no  objections  will  be  offered 
by.  the  department  to  the  transaction  of 
hail  insurance  in  Oregon  through  their 
duly  licensed  agents  by  fire  insurance 
companies  having  authority  under  their 
charter  to  transact  such  business.  Com¬ 
panies  desiring  to  transact  hail  insur¬ 
ance  may  also  qualify  to  transact  such 
business  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  miscellaneous  classes  of 
insurance.  Companies  so  qualifying 
will  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  an 
unlimited  number  of  agents  in  any  lo¬ 
cality.  Companies  desiring  to  write 
hail  insurance  will  be  required  to  no¬ 
tify  the  Department  of  their  intent'on, 
furnish  evidence  of  their  authority  to 
transact  such  business,  and  file  copy 
of  all  contracts  or  policies  to  be  used 
in  the  business. 


AGENTS  HELD  LIABLE 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  has 
held  that  an  agent  is  liable  for  insur¬ 
ance  placed  in  an  unauthorized  com¬ 
pany,  when  the  company  fails  to  pay 
the  loss.  The  suit  was  brought  against 
Vaughn  &  Blackwell,  agents  at  Clay, 
Ky.,  growing  out  of  the  placing  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  unauthorized  companies  last 
year  when  the  companies  withdrew 
from  the  State.  The  lower  court  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  agents,  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision. 


SLOAN  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  Institute  of  Hartford  have  elected 
Edgar  J.  Sloan,  secretary  of  the  Aetna, 
president,  to  fill  th9  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Frederick  Moore,  of 
the  Hartford.  Mr.  Moore  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  press  of  other  duties. 


Frank  Curtis,  formerly  editor  of  the 
National  Surety  News,  is  no  longer 
with  the  company. 


WARNING  FROM  MARYLAND 


MUST  OBSERVE  BROKERAGE  LAW 


Improper  for  Agents  to  Advertise 
as  Representing  Companies  Ex¬ 
cept  Under  Specific  License 


State  Insurance  Commissioner  W. 
Mason  Shehan,  of  Maryland,  has  served 
notice  upon  all  insurance  agents  and 
brokers  in  the  State,  who  do  business 
for  out-of-State  companies,  to  the  effect 
that  any  agent  or  solicitor  who  writes 
insurance,  either  life,  fire  or  casualty 
for  any  company  for  which  he  is  not 
specifically  licensed  is  violating  the 
law,  and  the  law  will  be  enforced 

The  order  is  as  follows: 

“Attention  is  hereby  directed  to  Sec¬ 
tion  218  (Bagby’s  Code)  of  Article  23  of 
the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of 
Maryland  referring  to  and  defining  the 
term  ‘insurance  broker.’  The  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  State  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  ‘anyone  who  for  com¬ 
pensation  solicits  business  tor  a  firm  of 
insurance  brokers  is  to  be  deemed  an 
insurance  broker  within  the  purview 
of  said  section,’  and  adds  ‘that  it  not 
only  covers  a  person  who  for  compen¬ 
sation  negotiates  a  contract  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  places  risks  or  effects  insur¬ 
ance,  but  covers  also  anyone  who  for 
compensation  acts  or  aids  in  any  man¬ 
ner  in  negotiating  such  a  contract  or  in 
placing  any  sftch  risk  or  effecting  such 
insurance.’ 

Attorney-General’s  Construction 

“You  are  hereby  warned  that  under 
this  act  as  construed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  no  commissions,  compensation 
or  reward  of  any  kind  can  be  paid  to 
or  received  by  any  individual,  firm  or 
corporation  who  does  not  hold  a  brok¬ 
er’s  license,  upon  business  placed  with 
any  company  other  than  the  company 
or  companies  for  which  the  said  indi¬ 
vidual,  firm  or  corporation  shall  have 
been  licensed  by  this  Department,  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  agents  or  solicitors  of 
Maryland  companies.  You  are  also 
warned  that  the  authority  to  act  under 
an  insurance  broker’s  license  can  be 
exercised  only  by  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  specificaly  mentio  md  therein,  and 
that  the  power  to  act  cannot  be  dele¬ 
gated  by  any  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  license  to  any  other  person  except 
as  provided  by  law,  i.  e.,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fee  and  naving  the  change 
in  the  designation  in  the  license  made 
by  the  State  Insurance  Department. 

“A  license  for  a  company  issued  to 
an  agent  gives  him  the  right  to  solicit 
business  only  for  that  company,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  receive  commission  or 
compensation  on  business  solicited  un¬ 
der  this  license  only  so  far  as  it  is 
accepted,  bound  or  written  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  which  he  is  licensed,  and  it 
is  improper  for  an  agent  or  solicitor  to 
advertise  himself  as  in  the  insurance 
business  except  as  agent  for  the  com¬ 
panies  for  which  he  may  be  specifically 
licensed.” 


TALK  HAD  GOOD  EFFECT 

As  a  result  of  the  talk  of  Ralph  G. 
Potter,  Secretary  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York,  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  it 
may  interest  insurance  men  to  know 
that  the  Association  is  now  preparing 
specifications  of  a  fire  alarm  system  for 
that  city. 
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HELPING  CITIES  ALONG  ENGINEERING  LINES 


How  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Gives  Adv.ce 
Upon  Request  of  Mumcipalities-Services  of  One 
Engineer  Loaned  City  for  Three  Years 


Not  much  has  been  writte"  aJ°ut  ^he 
work  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un 

derwriters  in  gratuitously  furmshing 

the  best  type  of  engineering  talent  to 
municipalities  which  need  the  advice  of 
engineers  to  see  that  money  appropri¬ 
ated  for  civic  improvements  along 
water  supply,  fire  department,  electri¬ 
cal  equipment  and  other  lines  is  cor¬ 
rectly  expended,  or  to  ascertain  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  improvements  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  if  possible,  get  a  line  on 
how  much  to  appropriate. 

Yet,  this  is  some  of  the  best  work 
that  the  National  Board  does.  If  a  city 
wants  to  motorize  its  fire  department, 
if  it  thinks  something  is  wrong  m  its 
water  distribution  system;  if.it  ^  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  new  building  code;  if  it  thinks 
it  is  harboring  a  conflagration  hazard 
and  wants  tips  as  to  how  the  hazard 
can  be  minimized,  it  has  only  to  call 
on  the  National  Board  to  receive  advice 
which  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 
That  cities  throughout  the  country  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  this  is  proven 
by  the  number  of  requests  for  advice. 
The  value  of  the  counsel  offered  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appreciated  where  a  contro¬ 
versy  has  arisen  in  a  municipality  as 
to  the  correctness  of  any  given  cause 
of  action  or  the  necessity  for  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  Letter  from  Hagerstown 

A  type  of  letter  that  the  National 
Board  is  receiving  is  the  following, 
written  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 


I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Hagerstown  and  have  discussed  tne 
matter  of  an  inspection  by  insurance  engineers, 
with  them.  They  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  such  an  inspection  would  result 
m' very  much  good  to  the  City  of  Hagerstown, 
as  a  matter  of  education  to  the  people  as  well 
as  being  the  means  of  providing  better  fire 
protection  for  the  city. 

This  organization,  which  is  a  strong  body  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  °f  ,  Hf Kerst°^- 
unites  in  a  request  to  have  such  an  inspec 
tion  made  by  you  if  possible,  and  they  have 
agreed  to  lend  every  assistance  possible,  as 
well  as  to  use  every  effort  to  carry  mto  effect 
the  suggestions  which  this  Board  of  Enginee  s 
might  deem  it  expedient  to  make. 

In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  state’ 
there  is  an  unfortunate  hitch  between  the 
water  company  furnishing  the  City  of  Hagers¬ 
town  and  the  Mayor  and  Council  which  has 
now  been  dragging  in  the  courts  for  about 
four  years  and  it  is  thought  that  if  some  out¬ 
side  inspection  of  this  kind  could  be  made,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  causing  the  authorities 
of  the  city  and  the  water  company  to  meet 
each  other  in  the  adjustment  of  this  unfortu- 
nate  condition  of  affairs. 

It  was  also  thought  that  there  U  great  need 
of  a  building  inspector  and  adequate  building 
restrictions.  I  presume  however,  this  would 
be  within  the  scope  of  your  inspection 

I  should  feel  very  much  pleased  if  tke  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Lnderwriters  could  make 
this  inspection  for  us. 

Mr.  Booth  Spent  a  Year  in  Service  of 
New  York  City 

About  nve  years  ago  the  City  of  New 
York  borrowed  for  one  year  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  George  W.  Booth,  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  of  the  National  Board.  Mr.  Booth, 
who  for  ten  years  has  been  with  the 
National  Board,  who  before  that  time 
was  active  in  the  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Works  at  Boston, 
and  who  is  a  graduate  of  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  devoted  all  of 
that  time  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  im¬ 
provements  in  the  distribution  system. 
He  mafle  recommendations  as  to  what 
the  city  should  best  do  in  laying  larger 
water  mains  and  in  strengthening  the 
system  generally,  particularly  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx.  This  was  after 
the  National  Board  had  made  its  famous 
report  of  1906  on  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis.  As  a  result  of  Mr. 
Booth’s  vear  sojourn  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  old  style  hydrants  gave  way 
to  a  new  type,  6,500  of  the  newer 
hvdrants  replacing  old  ones  between 
1906  and  1913. 


Mr.  Booth  also  took  up  the  question 
of  re-enforcing  the  existing  distribu¬ 
tion  system  by  12-inch  and  larger 
mains,  and  the  replacement  of  6-inch 
mains  over  large  areas.  Another  reform 
was  the  insertion  of  many  new  gate 
valves  in  the  mains  and  the  repair  of 
old  ones  found  defective. 

In  Chicago  the  National  Board  made 
a  report  in  1912  which  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  city  certain  weakness¬ 
es  in  the  distribution  system.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  the  water  department  made 
a  study  along  the  line  suggested  by  the 
National  Board,  covering  an  area  of 
three  square  miles  of  the  distribution 
system,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  $50,- 
000,  increased  the  average  quantity  of 
water  available  for  engine  supply  to 
2*4  times  what  it  was  before.  These 
changes  were  completed  in  1914,  the 
city  making  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  to  continue  the  work. 

Recognition  from  the  Government 

One  of  the  best  testimonials  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  National 
Board  is  held  was  the  receipt  of  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Government  about  a 
year  ago,  asking  if  experts  could  be 
sent  to  Washington  to  give  advice  on 
improved  fire  protection  in  a  number 
of  Government  buildings.  Engineers 
Booth,  Woolson  and  Lum  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board,  and  Robinson,  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Laboratories,  made  a  study 
of  the  situation  and  as  a  result  of  their 
advice  there  has  been  installed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  automatic  sprinklers  in  the 
Patent  Office  Building,  and  similar  in¬ 
stallations  are  contemplated  in  the 
Pension  and  Land  Office  buildings. 

After  the  Salem  conflagration  the 
city  officials  turned  naturally  to  the 
National  Board  for  co-operation.  The 
City  Engineer  had  plans  drawn  up  for 
improvements  to  the  water  supply,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  reservoir  and  supply  line, 
larger  mains  and  increased  pressures, 
which  plans  were  reviewed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  National  Board  engineers. 
Advice  on  the  provisions  of  a  new 
building  code  which  has  since  been 
adopted,  was  given  by  Professor 
Woolson. 

Loan  Goldsmith  to  Boston 

It  is  generally  believed  that  favor¬ 
able  action  on  the  installation  of  the 
high  pressure  system  in  Boston  was 
strongly  influenced  by  a  National  Board 
report.  When  $1,000,000  was  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  city  to  carry  out  this  im¬ 
provement  the  National  Board  was 
asked  to  release  one  of  its  engineers, 
Clarence  Goldsmith,  to  supervise  the 
installation.  He  has  been  in  Boston 
three  years  on  a  leave  of  absence. 
When  his  work  in  the  Hub  is  finished 
he  will  return  to  the  National  Board. 


An  appropriation  for  a  new  water 
distribution  system  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
to  cost  $250,000,  was  made,  National 
Board  men  went  to  San  Diego  on  re¬ 
quest,  among  them  Mr.  Booth.  Their 
work  in  San  Diego  was  warmly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  city  officials.  Then, 
too.  when  plans  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  were  discussed  the  exposi¬ 
tion  officials  determining  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  the  fair  as  safe 
from  fire  as  possible,  got  in  touch  with 
the  National  Board. 

William  M.  Johnson,  one  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  National  Board,  was  asked 
by  the  management  of  the  exposition, 
to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  and  take 
charge  of  the  water  supply  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  including  automatic  alarm  and 
other  protective  features. 

The  fire  chiefs'  association  has  ob¬ 
tained  through  request  the  services  of 
National  Board's  engineers  to  conduct 
the  exhibition  tests  of  automobile 
pumping  engines  at  the  last  four  annu¬ 
al  conventions.  In  addition,  acceptance 
tests  are  made  of  such  apparatus  at  the 
request  of  city  officials,  last  year  seven¬ 
teen  such  tests  being  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

An  example  of  demand  for  National 
Board  advisory  talent  was  shown  last 
year  in  invitations  received  to  discuss 
general  conditions  in  McKeesport,  Pa., 
and  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  water  sup¬ 
plies  in  Richmond,  Va.;  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y„  and  Morristown,  N.  J.;  fire  alarm 
systems  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Evans¬ 
ville,  Tnd.;  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  En¬ 
gineers  were  also  in  communication 
with  city  officials  and  underwriters  in 
Cincinnati  with  respect  to  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  proposed  high 
pressure  system  in  that  city. 

On  three  or  four  occasions  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  has  been  asked  by  the 
New  York  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
prepare  examination  papers  for  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  fire  department  for  chief, 
deputy  chief,  battalion  chief  and  other 
positions  in  the  department.  The  board 
has  loaned  men  for  two  or  three 
months  at  a  time  examining  candidates 
for  promotion  for  engineers. 


COMPENSATION  RULINGS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


How  Cities  Receive  Reports 

The  question  has  often  been  asked 
what  happens  after  a  corps  of  National 
Board  engineers  has  been  to  a  city, 
spent  weeks  inspecting  it  and  then 
compiled  an  elaborate  report  making 
recommendations  and  criticisms.  It 
can  be  stated  that  as  a  rule  these  re¬ 
ports  receive  the  most  respectful  con¬ 
sideration.  Occasionally,  the  results 
are  criticised  by  local  newspapers,  but 
facts  are  facts,  and  although  mere  criti¬ 
cism  by  underwriters  and  engineers 
does  not  remove  defects,  the  best  ele- 


Rulings  this  week  by  the  New  1  ork 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Commission 
in  brief  follow: 

Joseph  Passe,  employe;  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  em¬ 
ployer. 

On  September  10,  1Q14.  Joseph  Passe,  en¬ 

caged  with  a  gang  of  laborers  in  repairing 
tracks  at  Syracuse,  was  assisting  in  unloading 
some  iron  pipes  from  a  freight  car.  One  of 
the  ties  slipped  from  his  hand,  fell  and  struck 
him  on  the  left  foot,  crushing  and  bruising 
the  first  and  second  toes;  by  reason  of  which 
injury  he  was  disabled  from  working  ‘IP*™ 
date  of  accident  to  October  15,  1914-  The 

weekly  wage  of  the  employe  was  $9.2.?.  the 
Commission  ruled  that  injuries  to  Passe  were 
accidental,  and  rose  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  his  employment;  and  were  not  caused  by 
the  willful  intention  of  the  injured  employe 
to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of  himself 
or  another.  Compensation  was  awarded  to 
the  employe,  at  the  rate  of  $6.15  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks,  from  September  24  to  October 
5.  >914- 

Carmelo  Monteleon,  employe  vs. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad,  employer. 

September  10,  1914,  Carmelo  Monteleon,  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  gang  of  workmen  at  Conklin 
Centre,  lifting  some  rails  into  a  car,  which 
gang  had  been  instructed  not  to  drop  a  rail 
until  the  foreman  gave  the  signal.  Some  of 
his  fellow  workers  let  go  of  the  rail  before  the 
signal  was  given,  and  it  caught  his  middle 
finger  and  ring  finger  of  both  hands  between 
the  rail  and  the  floor  of  the  car,  breaking 
and  badly  lacerating  the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand.  He  was  incapacitated  from  work¬ 
ing  from  the  date  of  the  accident  to  October 
is,  1914,  and  on  that  date  was  still  disabled. 
His  average  weekly  wage  was  $9.23.  _  In  its 
ruling  the  Commission  said  that  the  injuries 
were  accidental,  and  rose  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  his  employment;  and  were  not  caused 
by  a  willful  intent  to  injure  himself  or  others. 
Award  of  compensation  was  given  at  the  rate 
of  $6.15  from  September  24  to  October  15, 
1914;  and  the  case  continued  for  further 
hearing. 

Ruling  in  the  Application  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Nolan  for  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  William  Nolan,  employe;  (Van- 
ford  Company,  employer;  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  New  York,  In¬ 
surance  carrier. 

William  Nolan  was  employed  as  a  driver. 
On  January  30.  1915,  while  he  was  carrying 
a  truck  load  of  stone  dust  for  the  company, 
his  horses  became  startled  by  the  accidental 
sliding  of  a  pole  pin.  and  he  was  pulled 
from  his  seat  and  struck  the  right  side  of  his 
head,  receiving  a  fractured  skull.  He  died 
January  31.  His  average  weekly  wage  was 
$12.50.  The  Commission  ruled  that  Nolan  s 
iniuries  were  accidental  and  not  caused  solely 
by  the  intoxication  of  the  injured  employe 
while  on  duty.  He  left  a  widow  Margaret 
who  was  awarded  compensation,  at  the  rate 
of  $3.75  weekly,  during  her  widowhood  and 
$100  expended  by  her  for  the  funeral  and 
burial  of  her  husband. 


ment  of  officialdom  and  the  business 
interest  welcomes  the  reports.  The 
improvements  made  by  city  officials, 
following  recommendations  by  National 
Board  engineers,  run  far  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st, 


1914 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  . ' .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Bents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  . • . 4,602.31 

Total  . *1,614,627.81 

BOBEBT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMEB,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18.646.20 

8,156.78 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . *1,303,043.32 

Total  . *1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


STATE  MAY  NOT  BE  INSURER 


P.  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN  BRIEF 


Twenty  Years’  Experience  Would  In¬ 
evitably  Show  Big  Deficit  for 
the  Commonwealth 


In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  convention  at  Albany,  which 
among  other  things  is  considering 
social  questions,  P.  Tecumseh  Sher¬ 
man,  former  Commissioner  of  Labor 
i.i  New  York  State,  made  these  points: 

1.  It  is  not  known  whether  we  have 
not  now  better  insurance  among  our 
workmen,  without  State  intervention, 
than  has  been  built  up  abroad,  at  great 
expense,  by  State  intervention. 

2.  In  any  event,  State  intervention 
should  start  at  the  beginning  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  and  extend  existing  in¬ 
surance,  and  only  slowly  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  and  extend  its  activity. 
Compulsion  and  State  insurance  are 
the  last  resorts,  to  be  avoided  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  only  adopted  if  all  other  ef¬ 
forts  fail. 

3.  Our  people  are  not  generally  ignor¬ 
ant,  and  the  better  read  portion  of 
them  are  generally  seriously  misled,  as 
to  the  methods,  consequences  and  cost 
of  European  government  intervention 
in  workmen’s  insurance.  They  should 
not  authorize  such  intervention,  espe¬ 
cially  not  without  limitations,  until 
they  have  some  idea  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

4.  Insurance  by  the  State  should  not 
now  be  authorized. 

5.  State  managed  insurance,  except 
at  the  option  of  the  insured,  should  not 
now'  be  authorized. 

6.  Compulsory  insurance,  except  by 
employers  as  an  optional  alternative 
form  of  security  for  the  payment  of 
accident  compensation,  should  not  be 
authorized. 

7.  Because  the  compensation  is  a 
rule  of  private  justice,  whereas  social 
insurances  are  purely  political  meas¬ 
ures  of  public  relief,  the  constitutional 
provisions  relative  to  these  subjects 
should  be  made  distinct. 

8.  At  the  utmost  the  legislature 
should  not  be  empowered  to  make  ap¬ 
propriations,  in  specifically  limited 
amounts,  for  the  development  of  the 
insurance  institutions  for  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  assistance  of  insurance 
among  the  very  poor. 

State  Insurance 

Arguing  against  state  insurance  Mr. 
Sherman  said: 

“Both  ‘insurance  by  the  State’  and 
‘state  managed  insurance’  are  danger¬ 
ous,  because  the  management  has  no 
personal  interest  in  the  ultimate  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  funds,  but  is  concerned 
primarily  with  immediate  popularity. 
As  was  predicted  in  France,  when  this 
subject  was  first  debated,  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  political  adminis¬ 
tration  will  too  probably  result,  to 
start  with,  in  unduly  low  premiums 
and  contributions  on  the  one  hand,  an 
undue  generosity  in  allowing  claims 
and  undue  economy  and  laxity  in  con¬ 
trolling  them,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
insolvency  as  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence. 

“Experience  in  Norway  has  confirmed 
this  prediction.  Where,  in  Norway,  the 
State  has  assumed  the  liability,  the  defi¬ 
cit  falls  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  a 
lively  battle  results  as  to  whether  all 
the  taxpayers  or  only  industrial  employ¬ 
ers  shall  be  mulcted  to  make  it  g'od. 

Would  Mean  a  Deficit  for  the  State 

“It  is  not  only  conceivable  but  also 
highly  probable  that  a  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  State  insurance  of  either 
workmen’s  compensation  or  of  invalid¬ 
ity  and  old  age  would  land  a  deficit  of 
one  or  two  millions  on  our  State,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  heavy  taxes  in  the  meantime. 
Because  of  the  belief  that  State  admin¬ 
istration  will  be  most  generous  to  claim¬ 


ants  the  working  people  in  America  are 
inclined  to  favor  it  for  the  accident  com¬ 
pensation,  since  employers  have  to  pay 
the  bills.  But  in  the  other  lines  of  so¬ 
cial  insurance,  wherein  the  workmen 
may  pay  the  bulk  of  the  cost,  they  will 
bitterly  object  to  State  management  and 
will  want  to  manage  the  funds  them¬ 
selves.  Under  compulsory  insurance 
the  right  to  manage  the  funds  is  a 
cause  of  everlasting  strife.  Every  rea¬ 
son  of  justice  and  expediency  requires 
that  those  who  contribute  to  the  funds 
should  have  the  right  to  a  proportionate 
representation  in  their  management, 
and  the  right  to  protect  them  against 
impositions.  But  where  insurance  is 
made  compulsory  by  law  votes  and  not 
right  or  expediency  governs  such  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  most  probable  conse¬ 
quences  will  be  that  one  set  of  people 
will  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the 
other  people’s  money.” 

Compulsory  Insurance 

Regarding  compulsory  insurance,  Mr. 
Sherman  said: 

“In  ignorance  many  American  en¬ 
thusiasts  assume  that  the  compulsion 
essential  to  compulsory  social  insurance 
is  limited  to  the  exaction  of  small  pecu¬ 
niary  contributions.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Such  Insurance 
requires  that  every  person  subject  to 
the  system  shall  be  card  indexed,  tick¬ 
eted,  controlled  and  policied  at  every 
turn.  And  in  every  way  the  minority 
must  submit  to  having  their  interests, 
preferences  and  prejudices  violated.  In 
this  State  we  have  a  nominally  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  of  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion;  but  it  is  purely  nominal,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law 
and  no  police  provided  to  enforce  it. 
Far  different  from  the  situation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  insurance  is  really  com¬ 
pelled  by  an  immense  police  force.  The 
cost  of  such  a  force  must  be  added  to 


Pidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  I  lealth  and  Burglary  Insurance 

We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


Tips  to  New  York  State  Agents 

Regarding  Compensation  Business 

Valuable  Talk  by  Dwight  &  H.llis,  Resident  Managers  of 
Employers  Liability— Things  Employers  Should  Think 
About  Before  Insuring  in  State  Fund  or  Mutuals 


To  all  Agents  in  New  York  State: 

Now  that  the  Governor  has  finally 
disposed  of  all  the  outstanding  bills 
which  were  before  him  from  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  definite  impressions  of 


status  of  the  various  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  exactly  the  same  position  that 
they  were  in  last  year. 

There  will  probably  be  a  few— but 
very  few— employers  who  will  now  turn 
to  self-insurance  in  the  belief  that  the 


-  -  ~  - x-*  uv/ii-uiouidiiuy  ill  illO  DPIlPf  rhflf  fVic 

what  will  be  the  relative  status  ox  the  rates  of  all  the  insurers  are  too  hie-h 
stock  companies,  the  mutual  compan-  but  the  chief  competition  will  a*  n™ 
les,  the  State  fund,  and  the  self-insur-  tofore,  be  between  stock  insurance  mu 
ers,  during  the  next  years  under  the  tual  insurance,  and  the  State  a 
Compensation  Law  uuu- 


The  only  changes  in  the  laws  which 
are  important  are: 

(I)  The  provision  for  direct  pay¬ 
ments. 


The  State  Fund 

The  State  Fund  will  still  be  free  to 

whibh  ^lestdiferent  from  the  rates 
which  the  stock  or  mutual  companies 

(II)  The  creation  of  the  Industrial  pay  sifch3’  dividend 8H11  be  free  to 
Commission  which  takes  the  place  of  upon.  Moreover  in a.ecide 

the  cost  of  eom  )  ~T - ““  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Com-  tuallv  n  iact  tliat  is  ac- 

the  cost  of  compulsory  insurance;  mission  and  the  Uenartment  of  T  nhnr  V-  ,  ,y  a  mutual,  whose  members  are 

otherwise  expressly  voluntary  insurance  R  ,,  ‘  to  assessment,  is  still  undeclared 

would  be  almost  equally  comprehensive  dm?.,thl;v,ma^,r  °f  direct  Pa?'  111  the  law  except  by  inference  and 

and  far  cheaper  and  better.”  “?nts-  ,  W*Hle  the  bill  throws  a  con-  whoever  may  control  and  manaee  if 

- -  siderable  added  burden  of  expense  and  may  possibly  assert,  as  was  doneUt 

POCKETBOOKS  FOR  AGENTS  trouble  upon  the  casualty  companies,  year,  that  its  memoers  will  not  hP 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  payment  and  Wltb  tlle  excePtion  of  one  or  two  assessed. 

’  companies  was  not  desired  by  the  casu-  These  conditions,  especially  the 


of  annual  premiums  the  health  and  ac-  "“D  llul-  uc““.cu  oasu-  These  conditions  esneriaim 

ESS  * 

agent  who  forwards  to  the  home  office 
an  application  payable  on  the  annual 
basis. 


urged  for  it,  viz.:  that  injured  work-  tual  companies  e^ne^  f,nd  to  the  mu‘ 
men  are  getting  their  payments  more  tual  companies  ’  P  iaIly  to  the  mu‘ 


F.  B.  CURRY  IN  TOWN 

Frank  B.  Curry,  head  of  the  Tri- 
State  Agency  Company,  of  Knoxville, 
representatives  of  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  was  in  New  v0rk 
this  week.  He  said  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  section  were  improving, 
his  agency  having  made  a  fine  gain. 

The  display  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Service  Bureau  at  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  gold  medal. 


promptly  than  they  were  under  the 
former  system.  We  think  the  change 
in  the  law  was  sound  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  although  it  would  have  suited 
our  personal  interests  better  if  it  had 
not  passed.  It  was  actually  greatly  in 
the  interest  of  labor,  and  we  believe 
that  within  a  year  this  will  be  fully 
recognized. 


j,.11.  is-  a  great  impropriety  that  the 
State  of  New  York  should  set  up  and 
maintain  two  different  systems  of  ac¬ 
tuarial  tests  resulting  in  two  differ¬ 
ing  systems  of  rates  for  carrying  the 
same  hazard,  because  the  actual  loss 
cost  is  hound  to  be  the  same  whether 
a  risk  is  carried  by  a  stock  company 
a  mutual  company,  or  the  State  Fund! 


Governor  are  good,  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  the  new  Commission  will 
administer  the  law  wisely  and  well. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  leaves  the 


A  Progressive 

SURETY  and  CASUALTY 

Company 


Regarding  the  new  Industrial  Com-  And  the  onlv  variation  the  ®u,at®  Fund- 

mission.  We  believe  that  the  appoint-  cost  is  that*  whfcfi1  #ble  m  t0}al 

ments  which  have  been  made  by  the  ference  in  the  ‘ SSU  tS  /rom  a  dlf‘ 

Governor  are  good,  and  we  hope"  and  .[hr^n'ranS6  eSSa 

ence,  if  any,  can  and  should  always  be 
provided  for,  in  the  case  of  mutual 
companies  and  the  State  Fund  by 
means  of  dividends  payable  after ’they 
have  been  earned.  J 

Nevertheless,  we  must  meet  a  con¬ 
dition  which  the  State  created  last 
year  and  will  continue  this  year.  It  is 
a  condition  which  is  neither  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  long  run  to  employers 
nor  to  insurance  carriers,  but  it  must 
be  dealt  with  as  it  is,  rather  than  as 
we  might  wish  it  were. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  any  agent,  because 
the  natural  law  is  nigher  than  the 
statute  law  and  in  the  long  run  the 
actual  and  inevitable  facts  determine 
the  cost  of  compensation  insurance 
and  not  the  mandate  of  either  Legisla¬ 
ture  or  Industrial  Conmission. 

Rates 

If  the  rates  charged  by  the  stock 
companies  are  too  high,  the  companies 
will  make  an  undue  profit  and  lose 
their  business,  if  the  rates  charged 
by  the  State  Fund  are  too  low,  the 
Fund  will  be  depleted  and  its  mem- 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 
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Automatic  Adjustment  of  Accident  Benefits 

Provision  Explained  by  a  Representative  of  the  Pacific 

Mutual  Life 


Under  the  heading,  “Standard  Pro¬ 
visions,”  in  Accident  and  Disability 
policies  which  have  been  drafted  to 
comply  with  the  so-called  Standard  Pro¬ 
visions  Law  operative  in  many  States, 
the  first  provision  will  be  found  to  read, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

This  policy  incuides  the  endorsements  and 
attached  papers  if  any,  and  contains  the  en- 
tue  contract  of  insurance  except  as  it  may 
he  modified  by  the  Company  s  c :lashslfica^'°" 
of  risks  and  premium  rates  in  the  event 
that  the  Insured  is  injured  after  having  changed 
his  occupation  to  one  classified  by  tne 
Company  as  more  hazardous  than  that  stated 
in  the  policy,  or  while  he  ts  doing  any  act  or 
thing  pertaining  to  any  occupation  so  classified 
except  ordinary  duties  about  his  re*.ll\fnce 
whUe  engaged  in  recreation,  ,n  which  event 
the  Company  will  pay  only  such  portion  of 
the  indemnities  provided  in  the  policy  as  the 
premium  paid  would  have  purchased  at  the 
rate  but  within  the  limits  so  fixed  by  the 
Company  for  such  more  hazardous  occupation. 

This  is  known  as  the  “non-forfeit- 
able”  or  “pro  rata”  clause.  Its  purpose 
is  to  assure  the  policyholder  that  in¬ 
demnity  is  not  forfeited  by  reason  of 
a  change  of  occupation  to  one  more 
hazardous  than  that  under  which  he 
was  insured  or  by  reason  of  being  in¬ 
jured  while  doing  any  act  or  thing  per¬ 
taining  to  such  more  hazardous  occu¬ 
pation,  and  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  indemnity  is  automatically  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  event  of  the  policyhold¬ 
er’s  assuming  such  a  more  hazardous 
exposure. 

This  Standard  Provision,  it  will  be 
noted,  provides  for  two  distinct  contin¬ 
gencies.  First,  a  complete  change  to 
an  occupation  more  hazardous  than 
that  under  which  the  insurance  was  is¬ 
sued.  Second,  the  doing  of  any  act  or 
thing  pertaining  to  any  occupation 
more  hazardous  than  that  under  which 
the  insurance  was  issued.  In  neither  of 
these  events  does  the  policyholder  for¬ 
feit  his  indemnity,  but  an  automatic 
and  equitable  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  the  exposure  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  is  made  by  the  operation  of 
Standard  provision  No.  1.  There  wTas 
a  time  in  the  history  of  accident  insur¬ 
ance  when  a  change  of  occupation  for¬ 
feited  all  indemnity  under  the  policy. 
Standard  Provision  No.  1,  however, 


was  carefully  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  insurance  companies 
with  the  object  in  mind  of  granting  pro¬ 
tection  in  a  measure  in  keeping  with 
the  hazard  of  the  act  occasioning  the 
injury. 

The  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  is  apparent.  When  a  bank  clerk 
is  insured  he  is  assigned  the  class  in 
which  the  company  rates  bank  clerks, 
he  pays  the  premium  required  of  a 
bank  clerk  and  when  he  is  injured  in 
a  bank  clerk’s  exposure  he  draws  the 
indemnity  due  a  bank  clerk.  Statistical 
experience,  upon  which  all  premiums 
are  based,  shows  that  a  bank  clerk  is 
not  exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  occu¬ 
pational  injury  as  a  machinist  and  on 
this  account  he  can  obtain  insurance 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  can  a  machin¬ 
ist.  Should  the  bank  clerk  undertake 
to  assume,  even  temporarily,  the  duties 
of  a  machinist,  he  becomes  exposed  to 
the  same  risk  of  occupational  injury  as 
a  machinist  and  his  policy  coverage  by 
the  operation  of  Standard  Provision  No. 

1  adjusts  itself  to  that  of  a  machinist, 
this  adjustment  being  in  proportion  to 
the  premum  paid. 

The  bank  clerk,  being  insured  as 
such,  cannot  assume  the  duties  of  a 
machinist  without  assuming  also  the 
coverage  afforded  a  machinist.  Any 
other  arrangement  would  be  manifest¬ 
ly  unfair.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
machinist  to  charge  him  more  for  his 
insurance  than  is  charged  the  bank 
clerk  and  yet  give  the  bank  clerk,  if  in¬ 
jured  while  doing  the  work  of  a  ma¬ 
chinist,  more  indemnity  than  is  given 
the  machinist  for  pn  injury  received 
while  performing  the  daily  duties  of  his 
trade.  The  bank  clerk  doing  a  machin¬ 
ist’s  work  does  not  forfeit  his  entire 
coverage,  but  the  amount  to  which  he 
is  entitled  is  adjusted  to  the  amount 
which  a  machinist  could  purchase  for 
the  premium  paid  by  the  bank  clerk. 

Standard  Provisions,  in  States  in 
which  the  law  requiring  them  is  oper¬ 
ative,  are  mandatory.  All  companies 
alike  are  required  to  adopt  them  and 
they  cannot  be  set  aside. 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


3Uut0ta  §>urrtij  ©nmjmnii 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


J.  C.  LEE  IN  THE  WEST 

J.  C.  Lee,  superintendent  of  agencies 
for  the  Hartford  A.  &  I.,  is  in  Chicago 
this  week  He  will  look  over  the  agen 
cies  in  the  Middle  West  before  his 
return. 


NATIONAL  SURETY  JINX 

Hard  Luck  Pursuing  Some  Prominent 
Representatives  of  Company — 
Three  on  Sick  List 


A  run  of  ill-luck  among  prominent 
representatives  of  the  National  Surety 
Company  is  causing  some  concern. 

Boyd  Perry,  general  agent  at  Atlanta, 
collapsed  on  the  golf  links  and  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill. 

William  I.  Hawks,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  has  been  away  from  his  desk 
three  weeks,  with  an  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism. 

Orvice  It.  Leonard,  of  Leonard  & 
Griffin,  Detroit,  agent  of  the  company, 
is  critically  ill  in  a  hospital.  He  is 
well-known  in  public  life,  having  been 
a  United  States  Census  official,  an 
Assemblyman,  and  also  served  tnis 
country  in  Japan. 

BACK  FROM  MEXICO 


Wiliam  H.  Drapier,  Jr.,  of  National 
Surety  Company,  Had  Interesting 
Experience  There 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
"Preferred  Service” 


William  H.  Drapieu  Jr.  superintend¬ 
ent  of  agencies  of  the  National  Suiety 
Company  who  went  to  Mexico  to  close 
up  the  company’s  contract  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  back  in  New  York  none  the 
worse  for  his  experiences  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  four  days’  visit  to  a  deten¬ 
tion  camp.  Mr.  Drapier  belongs  to  a 
group  of  Americans  whose  experiences 
in  the  Southern  Republic  had  consid¬ 


erable  influence  on  official  opinion  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Drapier  is  rounding  out  his 
sixteenth  year  with  the  company.  He 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  field, 
visiting  agents  from  Hawaii  to  Porto 
Rico.  At  the  present  time  he  is  get¬ 
ting  out  the  first  number  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  National  Surety  News, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  editor.  He 
has  a  natural  liking  for  newspaper 
work,  his  father  and  grandfather  Pav¬ 
ing  been  newspaper  men  before  him. 

RECEIVER  FOR  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

Myer  Nussbaum  has  been  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Standard  Plate  Glass 
&  Salvage  Co.,  220  Broadway,  New 
York,  on  an  action  brought  by  Attor- 
neyUleneral  E.  E.  Woodbury  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance. 

The  Company,  which  was  organized 
as  a  business  corporation,  was  held  to 
be  transacting  a  plate  glass  insurance 
business  in  violation  of  the  insurance 
law.  Saul  Amsterdam  was  president 
and  Joshua  Herzog  was  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

This  concern  was  organized  with 
$300  capital. 


INTERSTATE 

Life  &  Accident  Company 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managfc 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ACENTS  WANTED 


Accident,  Health, 
Plate  Glass  and 
Weekly 

Life  Insurance  in 
Tenn.,  Geo. 
and  Ky. 


Most  Loyal  Agency  Force  on  Earth 

AND  THERE’S  A  REASON 

Ask  H.  D.  HUFFAKER,  President 


ANVdKorloNTINENTAL 

KiniLVSKldKOjLJLASllALTY 

X 

s 

H 

trt 

H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


TO  REDUCE  FRAUD  CLAIMS 

The  Cleveland  Casualty  Conference 
has  started  a  movement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  claims  against  insurance 
companies;  to  investigate  fraudulent 
claims,  prosecuting  the  offenders.  It 
has  also  adopted  the  rule  that  where  a 
policy  has  become  lapsed  the  business 
must  not  be  written  for  another  com¬ 
pany  until  sixty  days  have  elapsed. 


You  Are- 
Losing  Money  — 

every  day  you  do  not  represent  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company. 

Here’s  why — 

Many  people  whose  fire  or  life  insur¬ 
ance  you  now  write  need  other  forms 
of  protection.  Accident  or  Burglary 
Insurance  or  Surety  Bonds,  for  example. 

You  have  the  inside  track  with  these  men— why  not 
write  them  for  all. lines  they  need?  Why  let  someone  else 
break  in  on  your  business  ? 

The  other  fellow  may  give  them  such  good  service  in 
the  Casualty  lines  (where  losses  are  frequent  and  service 
plays  a  bigger  part)  that  the  outcome  will  be  his  controlling 
all  their  business. 

Why  don’t  you  do  it — and  incidentally  make  the  extra  commissions  the 
business  will  bring  you? 

Write  us  today  for  agency  particulars.  Mention  this  paper. 


CASUALTY 

INSURANCE 


ARYLAND  /ASUALTY  fo*M  P A  N  Y 
R  I T  S  V2yPLETE  V2NFIDENCE 


SURETY 

BONDS 


HOME  OFFICE  — BALTIMORE 

THE  COMPANY  THAT  HELPS  ITS  AGENTS 

MAKE  OUR  EXHIBIT  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  WHEN  YOU  VISIT  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


The  Preferred  Accident, 
Howto  after  securing  the  opinions 
Close  of  about  100  active  work- 
a  Case  ers  in  the  field  as  to  the 
most  essential  points  in 
closing  a  case,  thus  summarized  the 
opinions: 

"The  essentials  necessary  in  bring¬ 
ing  a  case  to  a  close  are  tact  and  skill 
in  guiding  the  discussion,  framing  and 
applying  conclusion,  good  judgment,  a 
pleasing  personality  and  enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm  is  contagious,  and  if  an 
agent  is  enthusiastic  and  earnest  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  prospect 
accordingly.  Avoid  argument  and  make 
every  statement  clear  and  so  plain  that 
it  will  be  convincing. 

"The  persuasive  feature  is  a  great 
factor,  but  it  must  be  of  the  gently 
leading  sort  and  not  the  abrupt,  arbi¬ 
trary  pushing  kind,  but  of  a  kind  that 
will  tactfully  lead  the  prospect  into  the 
agent’s  way  of  thinking. 

"Enthusiasm  based  on  the  agent’s  be 
lief  will  naturally  arouse  the  prospect 
and  tend  to  overcome  reluctance,  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  do  the  talking  or  to  ask 
questions,  opening  the  way  for  use  of 
the  agent's  persuasive  power,  and  then 
the  road  is  a  short  one  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  application  and  a  success¬ 
ful  closing  of  the  case. 

“Salesmanship  is  made  up  of  about 
90  per  cent,  personality,  for  it  is 
through  his  personality  that  he  oper¬ 
ates  upon  the  mind  of  his  prospect.  It 


is  through  this  he  favorably  impresses 
His  prospect  and  opens  the  way  for  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  is  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  agent  is  able  to  transfer  to 
his  prospect  through  his  personality 
supplemented  by  a  persuasiveness  of 
the  kind  that  is  often  used  by  way  of 
introducing  a  fountain  pen  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  with  a  request  that  he  kindly  use 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  prospect  upon  the  fact  that 
he  needs  the  insurance  and  not  allow 
him  to  have  time  to  think  that  he  does 
not  need  it. 

"Enthusiasm  is  as  electricity  to  the 
wireless  message,  without  it  the  agent’s 
message  is  nothing.  He  must  keep 
charged  and  be  possessed  of  skill,  tact, 
good  judgment  and  good  humor  and 
cultivate  personally  a  persuasive  force 
which  is  to  the  prospect  as  oats  to  a 
balky  horse.  If  used  discreetly  he  will 
forget  his  objections  and  become  an 
aid  in  closing  his  own  case. 

“Prospects  are  usually  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  therefore,  avoid  arousing  a  spirit 
of  opposition.  Tact  and  judgment  must 
be  used,  skill  and  adaptability  are  es¬ 
sentials.  Cultivate  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality,  create  a  favorable  interest  and 
thoroughly  believe  in  insurance  as  an 
absolute  necessity  and  enthusiastically 
advocate  it,  thus  leading  to  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  it  and  induce  the 
prospect  to  ask  questions  which  mani¬ 
fests  an  interest  that  will  warrant  the 
agent’s  remaining  on  the  job.’’ 


Compensation  Tips  to  New  York  Agents 


(Continued  from  page  181 


bers  assessed  (of  which  more  here¬ 
after)  or  the  rates  raised. 

The  stock  companies  do  not  want  to 
charge  too  high  a  rate  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  they  are.  It  would  be 
mere  suicide  for  them  to  do  so,  but 
compensation  losses  are  all  deferred 
losses  and,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  the  rates  appear  to  the  assured 
to  be  too  high.  There  will  be  a  trying 
period  for  all  agents  who  will  find  it 
difficult  to  convince  the  assured  of  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  present 
rates,  and  of  the  perils  to  the  assured 
of  insurance  in  the  State  Fund  at  lower 
rates,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
important  advantage  out  a  great  off¬ 
setting  peril  in  insuring  with  a  mutual. 

Nevertheless  these  are  the  facts. 
Time  only  can  fully  demonstrate  them 
and  time  will  demonstrate  them,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  knowledge  that  most  employers 
are  men  of  intelligence,  men  who  Know 
in  their  own  occupations  that  certain 
causes  must  produce  certain  effects, 
and  who  will  not  be  led  away  by  the 
delusion  of  present  “cheapness." 

One  matter  which  we  feel  that  you 
may  emphasize  with  safety  and  pro¬ 
priety  is  that  the  State  Fund  is  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  law,  a  purely  mutual  or¬ 
ganization  of  those  employers  who  par¬ 
ticipate,  the  funds  being  under  the 
management  of  the  State.  Section  90 
of  the  law  expressly  states:  “Such 
Fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  without  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  State  beyond  the  amount  of  such 
Fund.”  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Legislature  could  not  take  from  an  in¬ 
jured  employe  the  oasic  right  to  re¬ 
cover  on  account  of  an  accident  due  to 
the  fault  of  the  employer,  without  sub¬ 
stituting  something  jf  real  value  in  its 
place.  If  the  State  Fund  is  insolvent 
and  the  State  itself  is  not  liable,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  ultimate  responsibil¬ 
ity  must  rest  upon  the  employer  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Fund.  While  the  law 
does  not  expressly  say  this,  the  impli¬ 
cations  are  perfectly  clear.  Either  the 
State  Fund  possesses  power  to  assess 
participants  to  make  up  a  deficit  in  the 
Fund,  or  the  employer  is  not  released 
In  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  Fund. 

Another  matter  which  must  never  be 


overlooked  by  the  employer  consider¬ 
ing  the  State  Fund  is  that  that  Fund 
can  only  insure  against  Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

The  policies  of  this  Corporation 
cover  the  entire  liability  of  the  in¬ 
sured — that  is,  his  liability  under  the 
Common  Law  as  well  as  his  liability 
under  the  Compensation  Law,  and  the 
large  number  of  claims  which  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission  have  had  to  re¬ 
ject  because  the  employe  was  not  un¬ 
der  the  Compensation  Law  illustrate 
the  great  value  of  a  policy  which  fully 
protects  the  employer. 

Mutual  Companies 

The  Mutual  companies  will  continue  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Insurance  Department 
they  will  have  to  charge,  as  heretofore,  the 
same  rates  as  the  stock  companies.  Their  sole 
claim  to  patronage  will  be  their  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  able  to  pay  dividends  and 
to  continue  to  pay  dividends.  Already  some 
ot  them  have  announced  their  intention  to  pay 
dividends  on  the  1914  business.  The  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  has  limited  them  to  20  per 
cent  and  has  declined  to  approve  of  any  such 
dividends  until  after  July  1st— that  is,  until 
they  have  completed  a  full  year’s  business  and 
it  may  be  possiole  for  the  Department  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  and  form  an  opinion  as  to  their 
respective  conditions. 

We  believe  that  almost  everyone  in  the 
otate,  except  the  actuaries,  has  been  greatly 
deceived  as  to  the  results  of  the  business  of 
1914.  .fhe  publication  of  the  figures  appears, 
upon  its  face,  to  establish  the  fact  that  Com¬ 
pensation  rates  are  too  hio-h.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  losses  which  have  been 
shown  in  the  various  charts  have  been  the 
losses  actually  paid  in  cash.  These  losses 
have  been  only  a  moiety  of  the  losses  which 
will  actually  have  to  be  paid  as  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  1914.  All  death  cases,  all 
dismemberment  cases,  will  carry  payments 
running  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  and 
what  was  paid  in  1914  on  account  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  that  year,  was  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  what  will  ultimately  have  to  be  paid. 

1  he  actual  indications  are  that  the  rates  were 
not  too  high  and  that  when  the  business  of 
1014  is  wound  up  that  there  will  be  little 
if  any  margin  for  either  stock  or  mutual 
companies. 

Dividends  paid  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  a  mutual  compensation  company 
may  actually  prove  to  constitute  a  peril  to 
the  policyholder  instead  of  a  benefit  as  they 
appear  at  the  time. 

There  is  no  argument  which  was  made  last 
year  concerning  the  disadvantage  of  mutual 
insurance  which  does  not  stand  with  equal 
strength  to-day.  That  is,  no  changes  have 
been  developed  which  can  demonstrate  that 
thev  can  effect  a  substantial  saving  in  cost. 

The  loss  rate  will  grow  with  great  rapidity 
as  the  companies  become  older,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  to  prove  that  at  least  in  some 
cases  it  will  reach  a  point  that  will  involve 
assessments  instead  of  dividends. 

DWIGHT  &  HILLIS. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HEAD  OFFICE  F.  j  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 


CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


jpni&pntial  (JIciBualty  (jjo. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS.  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- D  EVELOPIN G - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bonding™iInsurance  Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 
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Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


$113,868 

239,463 

341,399 

425.570 

584,023 

769,776 


Inrome 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 


Hurplu,  to  Policy-  Holder. 

.  -  $111,259 

.  169,463 

.  241,037 

.  278,776 

-  270,395 

343,161 

New  Jertey— Pennsylvania— Maryland —Dirtnct  ol  Columbia 
Ohio — Michigan — Illinois — Kentucky — Nebraska  and  Indiana 


.  $9,488 

-  43,293 

-  166,679 

-  273,970 

-  547.263 
627,232 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 


LIABILITY— 

Employers 

Public 

Teams 

Workmen’s 

Compensation 


INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 
Vessel  Owners  Burglary 

General  Contingent  Workmen's  Collective 

Landlords  Druggists  &  Individual  Accident  &  Health 
Elevator  Physicians  Industrial  Accident  &  Health 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


There  is  Always  Room  at  the  Top 


Come  with  us 
and  it  won’t  be 
so  hard  to  get 
on. 


Live  ones  win 
among 

IZZERS 


Write  to 

J.  L.  BABLER 

Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 


International  Life 


ST.  LOUIS 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
vou  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  .  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  Jf  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  sbines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown,  lou  can  secure  a 
trood  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  abilitv  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  ot  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Ihomas  r. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “buts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT1 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets .  .  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Capital .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914 .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance:  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance -Employers,  Public,  Teams 
Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision',  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation— 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  "Relc”  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  RELC  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  Americ- 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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UNIFORM  RULES  WIN 

GENERAL  FAVOR 


To  Be  Adopted  By  All  Eastern  and 
Middle  Department  Raters  Before 
First  of  Year 


WILL  ELIMINATE  CONFUSION 


Advanced  Treatment  of  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy — Comment  on  Binders,  Profits 
and  Other  Clauses 


It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  new 
Eastern  Union  uniform  rules  and 
clauses  will  be  adopted  by  every  one  of 
the  various  rating  organizations  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Department  terri¬ 
tory  by  January  1,  1916,  at  the  latest. 
This  work,  the  result  of  the  closest  and 
most  careful  study  of  underwriting  con¬ 
ditions,  and  which  extended  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  two  years,  is  regarded  as  of 
paramount  importance,  not  only  to  the 
companies  and  agents,  but  to  the  as¬ 
sured  as  well.  So  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned  the  uniform  rules  and  clauses 
mean  that  insurance  companies  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  broad  position  in  matters  which 
concern  all  property  owners,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  movement  is  along 
lines  of  modern  underwriting — -the  best 
service  possible  to  the  assured  given 
by  the  companies  themselves  on  their 
own  initiative.  It  will  do  away  with 
evils  growing  out  of  multiplicity  of 
forms,  frequent  misunderstandings  and 
diversity  of  requirements  applicable  to 
similar  conditions  in  different  localities. 

Does  Away  With  Discrimination 

The  companies  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  taking  the  lead  in  protecting 
the  public  against  a  form  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  sometimes  gives  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  powerful  and  influential  insured. 
Under  the  new  rules  every  one  is  treat¬ 
ed  equally  and  a  property  owner  living 
in  New  York  has  no  advantage  in  form 
or  clause  over  a  property  owner  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance.  Then,  too, 
the  agent  is  given  increased  protection 
because  brokers  will  not  be  able  to 
manipulate  forms  to  the  latter’s  benefit. 

Uniform  forms  mean  better  under¬ 
writing  practice.  Now  that  they  have 
been  adopted  much  of  the  confusion 
not  only  in  the  field  but  in  the  home 
offices  will  be  eradicated.  Smaller  com¬ 
panies  will  be  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing  in  the  race  for  business. 

It  means  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
work  for  examiners  and  stamp  clerks. 
There  will  be  closer  and  more  harmoni¬ 
ous  co-operation  between  companies  and 
agents. 

Non-Union  Companies  Co-Operated 

The  Eastern  Union  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  not  only  for  its  progress,  but  also 
upon  the  breadth  of  its  vision.  Once, 
determining  to  inaugurate  uniform  rules 
the  Eastern  Union  included  in  its  coun- 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBR1DGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 


THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 


and  Mercantile 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Insurance 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 

The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


CONNECT  GENERAL’S 
50th  ANNIVERSARY 


Field  Men  Present  Company  With 
Golden  Jubilee  Bronze  Tablet — 
President  Huntington’s  Address 


NON-FORFEITABLE  CONTRACT 


New  Policy  Insures  Against  Death,  In¬ 
jury  or  Illness  and  Has  Old  Age 
Pension 


The  Connecticut  General,  of  Hartford, 
is  fifty  years  old.  General  agents  and 
agents  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
attended  the  anniversary  convention  in 
Hartford  a  few  days  ago. 

One  of  the  unique  features  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  jubilee  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  company  of  a  bronze  tablet 
nearly  four  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide.  The  presentation  was  made  to 
the  company  by  G.  Waldon  (Smith,  State 
manager  for  Maine,  on  behalf  of  the 
field  men.  In  the  back  of  the  tablet 
is  a  large  steel  compartment,  contain¬ 
ing  a  list  of  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  together  with  dates  of  their 
service,  a  list  of  the  donors  with  their 
addresses  and  year  of  their  entering 
service  of  the  company  and  a  report 
of  the  company  as  of  the  present  time. 
The  tablet  bore  the  inscription: 

1865  1915 

In  commemoration  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary 
of  the 

Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

This  Tablet  Was  Presented  by  the 
Field  Men, 

June,  1915. 

New  Policy  Described 

Another  feature  of  the  anniversary 
was  the  announcement  of  a  new  non¬ 
forfeitable,  non-cancellable  contract,  in¬ 
suring  against  loss  from  death,  injury 
or  sickness,  and  providing  an  old  age 
pension.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  the 
general  agents  present  and  the  home 
office  employes  each  applied  for  life 
insurance.  The  new  policy  is  described 
as  follows:  •  , 

“Issued  on  the  limited  payment  plan, 
so  that  the  insurance  is  fully  paid  up 
at  age  seventy.  Contains  provision 
that  in  the  event  of  permanent  and 
total  disability  the  premiums  are 
waived.  With  each  $1,000  of  death 
benefits,  $10.00  monthly  indemnity  for 
disability  from  accident  or  sickness  and 
$10.00  monthly  life  income.  The  face 
of  the  policy  is  payable  immediately  on 
receipt  of  proofs  of  death  from  any 
cause.  Incontestable  after  the  first 
year.  Provides  for  automatic  extended 
term  insurance,  premium  loans,  paid-up 
values,  loan  values  and  cash  values. 

“Company  waives  the  right  to  cancel 
policy;  therefore,  the  policy  remains  in 
force  as  long  as  the  insured  desires. 
Provides  for  the  payment  of  indemnity 
monthly  as  long  as  the  insured  is  total¬ 
ly  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness  up 
to  age  seventy.  Does  not  pay  indem¬ 
nity  for  the  first  fifteen  days  of  dis¬ 
ability.  Eliminates  all  the  ‘frills’  and 
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provides  plain  protection  against  seri¬ 
ous  injuries  or  sickness. 

“Policy  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
monthly  income  as  long  as  the  insured 
lives  after  attaining  age  seventy.  Con- 
tains  paid-up  non-forfeiture  provision. 
Thirty-one  days  grace  is  allowed  in 
paying  premiums.  The  insurance  may 
be  revived  at  any  time  upon  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  health  unless  surren¬ 
dered  for  cash.  Insured  may  change 
the  beneficiary  at  any  time.  Issued 
only  to  male  risks  whose  occupations 
are  classed  Select,  Preferred,  and  Extra 
Preferred.” 

The  Rates 

The  rates  are  as  follows  for  $1,000 
life  insurance,  $10  monthly  disability 
insurance  and  $10  monthly  life  insur¬ 
ance: 


Select  and 

Extra 

Age. 

Preferred. 

Preferred. 

20 

23.00 

23.30 

1 

23.65 

23.95 

2 

24.31 

24.61 

3 

25.03 

25.33 

4 

25.79 

26.09 

25 

26.60 

26.90 

6 

27.44 

27.74 

7 

28.32 

28.62 

8 

29.27 

29.57 

9 

30.27 

30.57 

30 

31.31 

31.61 

1 

32.44 

32.74 

2 

33.63 

33.93 

3 

34.89 

35.19 

4 

36.26 

36.56 

35 

37.70 

38.00 

6 

39.28 

39.58 

7 

40.94 

41.24 

8 

42.74 

43.04 

9 

44.68 

44.98 

40 

46.71 

47.01 

1 

48.96 

49.26 

2 

51.33 

51.63 

3 

53.88 

54.18 

4 

56.67 

56.97 

45 

59.68 

59.98 

6 

63.04 

63.34 

7 

66.73 

67.03 

8 

70.73 

71.03 

9 

75.09 

75.39 

President’s  Address 

President  Huntington  delivered  an  in¬ 
teresting  address,  tracing  the  history  of 
the  company  into  three  periods.  The 
company  wTas  incorporated  in  June  22, 
1865,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$500,000.  In  discussing  one  of  the  in 
teresting  events  in  the  company’s  early 
career  Mr.  Huntington  said: 

After  the  examination  of  the  company’s  mor¬ 
tality  Sheppard  Homans,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Provident  Savings,  being  asked 
what  could  be  done  to  bring  its  affairs  in 
more  prosperous  shape,  recommended  the  sav¬ 
ings  endowment  policy.  Probably  no  one  here 
present  ever  sold  one,  but  for  a  while,  they 
were  the  chief  stock  in  trade.  They,  were  ordin¬ 
ary  life  mutual  full  tontine  policies,  Class  A, 
entitled  to  reserve  and  surplus  at  the  end  of 
twenty  vears,  and  Class  B,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years.  "The  last  one  was  issued  in  1887  as 
their  use  was  discontinued  after  July  I  of 
that  year. 

Another  interesting  episode  in  the 
early  history  of  the  company  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Huntington  as  follows: 

The  first  three  and  one-half  years  of  Mr. 


Russell's  presidency  were  marked  by  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Continental  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany  to  gain  control  of  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral,  which  attempt  finally  broke  down  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1880,  after  which  time  came  the  gradual 
revivification  of  the  company.  In  this  year 
the  capital  stock  was  reduced  to  $150,000  by 
payment  of  par  for  the  $100,000  surrendered 
by  fhe  stockholders. 

Joined  Company  in  1889 

In  describing  his  own  entrance  into 
the  company  Mr.  Huntington  said: 

In  November,  1889,  the  writer  of  this  history 
came  with  the  company,  and  I  ask  pardon  it 
from  this  time  on  the  history  takes  the  form 
of  a  personal  reminiscence.  The  ofticers  of 
the  company  at  that  time  were  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Building  and 
there  were  in  the  office  Mr.  Russell  as  presi¬ 
dent;  F.  V.  Hudson,  secretary;.  E.  B.  Peck, 
assistant-secretary,  and  the  clerical  force:  i. 
F.  Flanigan,  Frank  F.  Bishop,  Joseph  t. 
Gorton,  Samuel  G.  Huntington  Frederick  H 
Forbes  and  myself,  besides  Miss  Clark  as 
the  sole  stenographer.  F.  C.  Griswold,  whose 
title  at  that  time  was  special  agent,  was  con¬ 
stantly  traveling  among  the  agencies  and  help¬ 
ing  in  the  canvass  for  business. 

The  statement  for  the  year  ending  January 
1  I»8"  showed  gross  receipts  of  $1,841,696.76, 

with  a  surplus  of  $469,477-81,  of  which  $209,- 
969.72  was  a  special  reserve  due  to  the  savings 
endowment  policies.  This  left  practically  $150,- 
000  of  capital  stock,  and  $1.10,000  of  real  surplus 
The  total  number  of  policies  issued  during  the 
year  was  1,288,  and  the  amount  $1,466,688. 

'  On  Tune  29,  1898,  R-  W.  Huntington,  Jr 

was  appointed  actuary.  On  May  7,  *89o,  Mn 
Griswold,  who  had  for  many  years  been  till¬ 
ing  the  position  of  superintendent  of  agen- 
cifs,  was  formally  appointed  to  that  office 
The  record  of  the  •  next  few  years  shows  the 
heavy  mortality,  which  set  in  among  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors.  Mr.  Day  died  in  1894, 
Mr  Cole  in  1895,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  in  1896, 
and  Mr.  Chambe'rlain  later  in  the  same  year 
On  February  7,  1899.  I  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  company,  being  the  first  of  the  y°"n8e^ 
generation  to  hold  that  honor,  and  on  May  2 
of  the  same  year,  Henry  S.  Robinson  now 
vice-president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  and 
Charles  P.  Cooley  were  elected,  and  on  the 
same  date  I  was  elected  secretary. 

Company’s  Progress 

In  discussing  the  company’s  progress 
Mr.  Huntington  said: 

Tracing  the  general  progress  of  the  company 
by  the  premium  receipts:  In  1865,  we  col¬ 
lected  $8,ooo.6f,  in  1866,  $46,681.96,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  rose  until  in  1872  our  premium  collections 
were  $288,960.28,  and  our  insurance  m  force 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $7,337, 063-  Fr0“ 
this  point  to  1889  there  ,s  a  gradual  fall  In 
that  year,  premiums  amounted  to  $138,214.03. 
The  lowest  point  in  insurance  in  force  was 
Tanuary  1,  1880,  when  it  was  $5,336,7S°-  From 
this  date,  the  improvement  begins,  slow  at 
first,  but  by  1890  showing  premiums  co  lected 
$27S,2Si.;o,  and  at  the  end  of  year  nearly  $9,- 
000,000  insurance,  or  back  to  the  size  of  1872. 

In  1900  the  premiums  were  $567,846.70  and 
the  insurance  in  force  $16,444,090,  thus  about 
doubling  in  about  ten  years  By  19m,  our 
premiums  collected  amounted  to  $1, 635,989,  °J 
nearly  treble  those  of  ten  years  before,  and 
our  insurance  in  force  $49*755*io°>  while  in  the 
next  four  years  we  rose  to  $2,620,678.42  in  pre¬ 
miums  and  $86,153,318  in  insurance  in  force. 
During  these  years,  our  surplus  rose  from  $90,- 
000  in  1890  over  and  above  the  savings  endow¬ 
ment  tontine  dividend  fund  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000,  to  $1,312,963.61  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $400,000. 


A.  W.  Stevens  has  left  the  agency  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual. 
He  first  joined  the  company  thirty  years 
ago.  He  had  been  in  the  home  office 
for  eleven  years. 


Circulars  have  been  issued  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  urging  its  17,000 
employes  to  carry  life  insurance. 


WANTED  LIFE  INSURANCE 


I  am  in  position  to  accept 
Agency,  and  can  place  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  insurance, 
with  a  company  that  will 
lend  money  to  policy 
holders  on  first  mortgage 
real  estate  security. 

Correspondence  invited. 


JAMES  W.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Attorney 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 

Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 

For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 

Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 

Efficient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


July  2,  1915. 
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CRITICISE  U.  OF  P.  PROFESSOR 


HIS  DEFINITIONS  OF  DISABILITY 


Actuary  Regards  Dr.  Mudgett’s  Obser¬ 
vations  as  Incorrect — Makes  a 
Sharp  Comment  Upon  Them 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  heard 
considerable  criticism  of  the  booklet 
entitled  “The  Total  Disability  Provi¬ 
sion,”  published  recently  by  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
written  by  Bruce  D.  Muggett,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  book 
let  contains  a  preface  written  by  Dr. 
S.  S.  Huebner,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  School  of  Finance.  The 
chapter  seeking  to  define  disability 
seems  to  have  particularly  stirred  up 
the  companies. 

The  general  manager  of  a  leading 
company,  sends  the  following  comment 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  after  read¬ 
ing  some  of  Professor  Mudgett’s  disa¬ 
bility  definitions: 

Insuring  the  Insurance 

“Dr.  Mudgett  seems  to  lack  practical 
experience,  particularly  in  his  defini¬ 
tions  of  disability. 

“The  point  is  of  course  that  under 
the  total  disability  clause  we  insure 
the  insurance — that  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
takes  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family  and  then  becomes  totally  inca¬ 
pacitated  so  that  he  cannot  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  pay  the  premiums,  we  assume 
the  payment  of  the  premiums  so  that 
his  beneficiary  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  insurance  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  physical  disability  of  the  policy¬ 
holder,  he  is  not  only  uninsurable  but 
probably  shortly  to  be  converted  from  a 
liability  into  an  asset  through  his  poli¬ 
cy  maturing  as  a  claim. 

“No  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  in 
the  business  has  had  any  idea  that  the 
purpose  of  the  total  disability  clause 
was  to  relieve  a  man  from  paying  his 
life  insurance  premiums  if  he  lost  one 
job  and  had  to  get  another,  even 
though  the  change  of  occupation  might 
have  been  induced  by  accident  or  ill¬ 
ness.  Many  men  from  time  to  time  in 
this  world  give  up  indoor  occupations 
to  take  up  outdoor  work  for  what  they 
deem  the  good  of  their  health,  but  it 
has  taken  a  college  professor  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  with  such  a  change  of  occupa¬ 
tion  should  go  release  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  future  premiums  upon  life 
policies. 

A  Comment  About  Insanity 

"The  article  in  question  makes  one 
feel  almost  too  impatient  to  discuss  it 
seriously.  Its  author  doubts  whether 
insanity  would  be  regarded  as  total  dis¬ 
ability!  How  could  an  insane  person 
be  otherwise  than  totally  and  wholly 
disabled  from  making  a  living?  The 
answer  of  course  to  such  a  suggestion 
is  that  the  companies  have  waived  pre¬ 
miums  wherever  cases  of  insanity  have 
arisen.  We  ourgelves  have  had  one 
such  case — of  a  man  confined  to  an 
asylum  because  of  insanity — and,  of 
course,  the  premiums  were  at  once 
waived. 


“In  brief,  the  clause  used  by  the 
leading  companies  provides  that  if  a 
policyholder  becomes  unable  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  gainful  occupation  and  so  un¬ 
able  to  pay  his  premiums,  they  will,  if 
his  disability  be  due  to  accident  or 
disease,  assume  the  payment  of  premi¬ 
ums  for  him.  It,  of  course,  accom¬ 
plishes  just  what  it  was  meant  to  ac¬ 
complish,  and  while  the  author  may 
not  be  so  lacking  in  sanity  as  to  ask 
to  have  his  premiums  waived,  yet  un¬ 
doubtedly  should  it  become  necessary 
to  confine  him,  he  would  find  the  com¬ 
panies  ready  to  waive  his  premiums.” 
Carrying  the  Clause  Too  Far 
The  actuary  of  a  company  writes  as 
follows  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“Of  course,  the  coverage  which  a 
company  gives  under  any  contract  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  premium  paid,  and 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  violinist 
could  earn  his  living  more  readily  as  a 
violinist  than  in  any  other  way,  yet  to 
say  that  the  Disability  Clause  covered 
such  a  risk  in  the  event  that  the  man, 
through  some  accident  or  disease,  was 
unable  to  play  the  violin,  but  was  able 
to  do  almost  any  other  work,  is  car¬ 
rying  the  clause  to  too  great  an  extent 
for  the  premium  charged  or  for  any  ex¬ 
perience  which  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

“Our  experience  under  the  Disability 
Clause  is  very  limited  at  the  best  and 
the  experience  we  have  is  based  upon 
total  and  permanent  disability,  making 
one  unable  to  pursue  any  gainful  occu¬ 
pation  whatsoever,  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  fraternal  orders  which 
practically  eliminate  malingering. 
Defends  Company  Attitude 
“I  personally  feel  that  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  the  cases  under  which 
we  grant  this  disability  provision,  and 
in  exercising  this  care  I  do  not  think 
we  are  evading  the  question  and  sim¬ 
ply  putting  out  a  clause  for  the  sake 
or  selling  purposes,  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Mudgett,  but  rather  we  are  doing 
the  best  we  can  from  the  limited 
amount  of  facts  which  we  have  at 

hand.” - 

REAL  MUTUAL  MOVIES 

Action  Pictures  Taken  in  Building  of 
Mutual  Life,  New  York  City, 

Shown  Producers 


Field  men  from  the  South  and  East 
have  been  shown  the  new  moving  pic¬ 
tures  taken  in  the  Mutual  Life’s  build¬ 
ing,  Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  by 
a  woman  operator.  President  Peabody 
is  seen  at  his  desk  approving  a  $200,000 
case,  at  a  meeting  of  trustees  and  in 
other  events  of  a  busy  day.  Actuaries, 
medical  directors,  vice-presidents,  sec¬ 
retaries  and  other  heads  are  photo¬ 
graphed  in  their  office.  Applications 
are  traced  by  camera  from  the  time 
they  enter  the  building  until  they  leave. 
Scenes  are  flashed  on  the  screen  of  the 
great  vault,  containing  millions  of  secu¬ 
rities;  coupon  cutters  are  photographed. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  pictures 
is  the  Smith  policyholders’  cabinet. 
Fifteen  thousand  Smiths  have  taken 
out  insurance  in  the  Mutual. 


MUST  TAKE  THEIR  MEDICINE 

NO  SYMPATHY  FOR  TWISTERS 


Metropolitan  Life’s  Comment  on  Action 
of  Pennsylvania  Department  in 
Revoking  Two  Licenses 


Frederic  Bryan  and  Carl  S.  Smeigh, 
two  life  insurance  men  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  have  had  their  licenses  revoked. 

Statement  By  Association 

Albert  A.  Wert,  secretary  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters,  has  addressed  the 
following  communication  on  the  subject 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“The  Central  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Underwriters  located  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  May  brought  action 
against  two  representatives  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Frederic 
Bryan,  a  deputy  superintendent,  and 
Carl  S.  Smeigh,  an  agent,  for  violation 
of  the  Act  of  1913,  which  makes  twist¬ 
ing  a  misdemeanor.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Association  an  affidavit  was  made 
by  one  Harry  L.  Derr,  a  contracting 
painter  residing  in  Harrisburg,  alleging 
that  he  was  induced  to  discontinue  his 
policy,  a  fifteen  year  endowment,  which 
had  run  five  years  in  the  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual,  and  substitute  therefor  a  ten  year 
endowment  in  the  Metropolitan.  The 
affidavit  specifically  charged  that  the 
policyholder,  Mr.  Derr,  was  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Metropolitan  policy  be¬ 
ing  participating  would  be  more  desir¬ 
able  and  would  undoubtedly  yield  bet¬ 
ter  returns  than  the  Fidelity  Mutual 
policy;  that  the  said  Mr.  Derr  desiring 
to  receive  his  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the 
time  he  took  the  Fidelity  policy  would 
be  benefited  by  making  a  change  to  a 
ten  year  endowment  policy  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  as  five  years  had  already 
elapsed  on  the  fifteen  year  endowment 
in  the  Fidelity. 

"At  the  hearing  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  the  attorney  for  the  Association 
charged  that  under  the  Act  of  1913  the 
defendants  were  guilty  on  three  specific 
counts;  first,  an  estimate  of  dividends 
with  intent  to  deceive;  second,  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  the  terms  of  a  policy; 
third,  incomplete  comparisons  of  the 
terms  of  a  policy  about  to  be  issued 
and  made  to  a  man  who  holds  a  policy 
in  another  company.  These  charges 
were  substantiated  by  the  evidence  at 
the  hearing  before  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner,  Charles  Johnson,  and  after 
due  consideration  the  licenses  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  promptly  cancelled. 

Association  Two  Years  Old 

"The  Central  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  1912,  and  while  it 
has  not  yet  attained  the  size  of  many 
other  local  associations,  it  has  been 
very  active  in  its  efforts  to  break  up  in¬ 
correct  methods  in  the  business.  The 
successful  conclusion  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  case  is  the  second  on  record  in 
the  State  since  the  Act  of  1913  was 
passed.  The  Association  proposes  to 


continue  its  vigilance  and  it  hopes  that 
all  insurance  representatives  within  its 
jurisdiction  who  have  been  guilty  from 
time  to  time  of  practices  which  are  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  State  will 
profit  by  the  example  of  this  recent  ac¬ 
tion  and  make  unnecessary  in  their 
cases  similar  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
Association.” 

The  Metropolitan’s  Attitude 

At  the  Metropolitan  offices  it  was 
said: 

"The  attitude  of  the  Metropolitan 
against  twisting  is  well  known.  Tho 
home  office  has  on  many  occasions 
taken  pains  to  inform  other  companies 
when  there  was  evidence  that  one  of 
their  policyholders  was  contemplating 
giving  up  his  policy  and  preparing  to 
take  one  in  this  company.  It  has  done 
all  in  its  power  to  help  the  original 
company  conserve  its  business  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  lapse  or  surrender. 

“Metropolitan  field  men  know  the 
company’s  rule  against  twisting  in  any 
form,  and  if  it  has  been  proven  by  an 
insurance  department  that  any  are 
guilty  of  such  practice  they  should  pay 
the  penalty.” 


NEW  FIVE  YEAR  TERM  POLICY 

Standard  Life’s  Non-Participating  Con¬ 
tract — May  Be  Converted  Within 
Three  Years 

The  Standard  Life  of  Pittsburgh,  is 
issuing  a  new  five  year  term  policy.  It 
ffi  non-participating,  and  policy  contract 
ends  in  five  years.  This  policy  will  not 
be  issued  for  less  than  $2,500. 

At  any  time  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  policy  the  insured  has 
the  privilege,  without  a  medical  exami¬ 
nation,  of  converting  it  into  a  Life  or 
an  Endowment  policy  for  the  same  or 
less  amount.  Because  of  the  low  rate 
charged  for  this  contract,  quarterly 
premiums  are  not  accepted.  Only  first- 
class  risks  can  secure  this  contract. 
Women  are  not  accepted  on  this  form 
of  policy.  The  policy  is  incontestable 
from  date  of  issue  as  to  residence, 
travel,  occupation,  and  place  or  manner 
of  death.  The  premiums  will  be  paid 
by  the  Company  in  case  of  total  and 
permanent  disability. 

The  rates  for  each  $2,500  follow  in 
part: 

Annual 

Premium. 

it  .  $19.98 

H  .  20.60 

”2  .  21.63 

.  23.23 

.  25.90 

“2  .  42.55 

"5  .  61.80 

Dr.  T.  Hewson  Bradford,  medical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Life  and  the 
United  Security  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  died  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  this  week.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  insurance  work  for  the  past 
ten  years. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
Established  1 899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address 

Herbert  M.  Woollen,  President 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  2,  1915. 


DU  PONT  ON  MUTUALIZATION 

GIVES  VIEWS  TO  HASBROUCK 

Equitable  Stock  Will  Continue  to  Be 
Voted  By  Men  of  Highest 
Character 


Under  date  of  June  16,  1915,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  Has£>r°u<:k’ 

New  York,  wrote  to  General  1 .  Colema 
du  Pont,  in  regard  to  his  Purchase  of 
the  stock  control  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
a  letter,  copy  of  which  follows: 

“Mv  Dear  Sir. — On  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  14th  instant,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  held,  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Hotel  lAstor,  its 
annual  June  meeting,  primarily  called 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Blanks.  At 
this  meeting  action  was  taken  on  the 
recent  sale  to  yourself  of  the  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  stock  of  The  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States.  Such  action  is  indicated 
by  the  following  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tion: 

Whereas,  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  learns  that  a  sale  has  just  been  consum¬ 
mated  transferring  a  controlling  .lnteres,t 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States  to  Genl.  T.  Coleman  <Lpont, 
and  the  insurance  commissioners  of  the  sev 
e"al  States,  as  the  governmental  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  policyholders  and  the  public, 
necessarily  will  be  called  upon  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  effect  of  such  sale  upon  the 
future  policy  of  the  company;  and  present  and 
future  policyholders  qf  this  company  havt  a 
vital  interest  in  questions  which  must  be  de¬ 
termined  from  time  to  time  by  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  such  stock,  involving  the  distribution 
of  earnings  and  savings  through  policyholders 
dividends  and  the  manner  of  making  and  safe 
guarding  the  company’s  investments;  and  the 
great  body  of  agents  of  the  company  have 
their  future  linked  with  the  growth  and  ex 
tension  of  its  business;  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  full  statement  as  to  the  Hiture  policy 
of  the  company  as  determined  by  the  con¬ 
trol  of  such  stock  is  of  immediate  import¬ 
ance  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  its  policy¬ 
holders  and  agents;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  and  promoting  such  important  in¬ 
terests  we  deem  it  necessary  to  ask  Gen¬ 
eral  du  Pont  for  a  statement,  dire. :ted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  ot 
New  York,  to  be  used  ,for_  informing  the^.n- 


INeW  IOTK,  to  UC  uscu  wa  . . Q 

surance  departments  of  the  several  States, 
the  policyholders,  the  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  insuring  public  of  the  future 
policy  of  the  company  as  affecting  all  these 

1  "Resolved.  That  this  committee  hereby  re¬ 
quests  the  Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  secure  such  statement  and  furnish 
the  same  for  the  information  of  all  concerned. 

In  connection  with  this  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  it  seems  proper 
for  me  to  state  that  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment,  without  the  action  indicated 
above,  would  have  called  upon  you  for 
information  of  the  same  general  char¬ 
acter  as  is  outlined  in  the  preamble. 
Some  such  statement  from  you  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  the  department  is  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  can 
answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner  those 
inquiries  which  are  now  being  addressed 
it  incident  to  the  change  in  the  con¬ 
trolling  ownership  of  the  stock  of  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

“I  would  suggest  that  this  letter  have 
vour  earliest  possible  attention  so  that 
I  will  be  enabled  to  place  your  reply 
oefore  my  associates  in  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  that  I  may  he  in  a 
position  to  advise  all  of  the  other  State 
Insurance  Departments,  all  of  which  in 
their  supervisory  capacity  will  be  called 
upon  by  policyholders  of  the  Equitable 
Life  located  in  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  for  information  of  the  char¬ 
acter  outlined  in  this  communication. 

“FRANK  HASBROUCK, 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.” 
General  du  Pont’s  Reply 
On  the  29th  of  June  the  following 
reply  was  received  from  General  du 
Pont: 

“120  Broadway,  New  York, 
“June  28,  1915. 
“Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck, 

‘^Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
“Albany,  N.  Y. 

“My  Dear  Sir. — Referring  to  your  let¬ 
ter  of  the  16th  inst.  in  which  you  re¬ 
cite  a  certain  preamble  and  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 


of  the  National  Convention  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners,  at  its  June  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  city,  and  ask  from  me  a 
statement  as  to  the  future  policy  ot 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  as  determined  by 
the  control  of  the  stock,  a  majority  of 
which  has  lately  been  purchased  by 
me,  I  beg  to  say  as  follows: 

“My  desire  is  that  mutualization  ot 
the  Society  he  brought  about,  in  order 
to  give  assurance  that  its  affairs  will 
always  he  managed  in  the  interest  of 
the  policyholders,  fears  relating  to 
stock  control  being  forevei  ended.  For 
i  believe  that  such  assurance  is  neces¬ 
sary,  if  the  Society  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  larger  success  which  seems  to 
be  within  its  reach. 

“I  understand  that  the  management 
has  been  for  some  time  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  mutualization.  1  wish  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them,  and  to  this  end 
have  already  been  in  conference  with 
the  Mutualization  Committee. 

“If  such  mutualization  as  is  practic¬ 
able  is  not  satisfactory,  I  am  ready  to 
co-operate  in  seeking  some  other  way 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  above  stated, 
that  is,  giving  assurance  as  to  future 
management. 

“Whatever  plan  may  be  agreed  upon 
must,  of  course,  have  the  approval  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance;  and 
I  assume  that  we  shall  have  his  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  work  o!  finding  such 
a  plan,  and,  thereafter,  in  carrying 
it  out. 

“Since  the  problem  is  a  new  one  to 
me  and  is  one  which  has  puzzled  abler 
men  and  men  of  larger  experience  in 
such  matters,  I  cannot,  of  course,  he 
expected  to  suggest  a  plan  at  once; 
hut  with  the  Insurance  Department,  the 
management  of  the  Society  and  myself 
working  with  the  same  purpose,  I  feel 
justified  in  expecting  that  the  problem 
will  he  solved  before  long. 

‘1As  to  ‘distribution  of  earnings  and 
savings  through  policyholders’  divi¬ 
dends  and  safeguarding  the  company’s 
investments’  (I  quote  from  the  pream¬ 
ble  aforesaid)  I  have  now  neither  opin¬ 
ion  or  intention.  I  presume  such  mat¬ 
ters  are  controlled  for  the  most  part 
by  the  law  and  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  the  present 
Board  of  Directors  represent  the  policy¬ 
holders  and  all  of  the  directors  are 
men  of  the  highest  character  who  may 
be  expected  to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  conserve  the  assets  of  the  Society, 
safeguard  its  interests  and  increase  its 
power  for  good  in  the  community. 

“While  we  are  trying  to  devise  a 
plan  for  the  purpose  stated  above,  it  is 
my  intention,  by  continuance  of  the 
present  voting  trust  or  otherwise,  to 
secure  that  the  stock  which  I  own  shall 
be  voted  by  gentlemen  of  high  char¬ 
acter  and  standing  in  the  interest  of 
the  policyholders  according  to  their 
judgment. 

“I  have  been  out  of  the  city  most  of 
the  time  since  the  receipt  of  your  let¬ 
ter,  which  accounts  for  the  delay  in 
sending  this  answer. 

“COLEMAN  DU  PONT.” 


NO  RECEIVER  FOR  K.  OF  H. 

The  Federal  Court  at  St.  Louis  has 
denied  the  petition  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  for  the  Knights  of  Honor, 
a  fraternal.  The  petitioners  were  given 
permission  to  file  a  new  petition  for 
receiver  if  the  order  is  not  financially 
rehabilitated  by  August.  All  assess¬ 
ments  paid  in  the  meantime  will  be 
held  in  a  special  fund  and  no  death 
benefits  now  due  are  to  be  paid  pending 
the  proposed  reorganization. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS  CHANGE 

F.  E.  Dawley,  formerly  a  newspaper 
writer,  was  recently  elected  secretary 
of  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life.  He  \s 
also  an  owner  of  farm  properties. 

Jas  H.  Washburn,  formerly  actuary 
of  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life,  is 
about  to  leave  for  South  America.  Otis 
P.  Grant,  succeeds  him  as  actuary  for 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life. 

The  News  Bulletin  of 
Don’ts  the  North  Carolina 
from  insurance  department 

North  Carolina  publishes  the  follow- 
“Don’ts”: 

DON’T  say  that  because  your  salary 
is  small  you  cannot  afford  to  insure 
your  life.  A  little  sacrifice  would  en¬ 
able  you  to  pay  the  premiums  on  a  pol¬ 
icy,  and  if  your  income  is  meager,  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  your  de¬ 
pendent  ones  need  the  protection  a  pol¬ 
icy  would  secure  for  them. 

DON’T  say  that  because  you  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances  you  have  no 
need  of  life  insurance.  When  you  are 
too  old  or  too  much  broken  in  health 
to  insure,  your  riches  may  vanish;  but 
if  they  do  not,  the  money  from  a  policy 
may  support  your  family  while  your 
estate  is  being  settled,  may  pay  urgent 
claims,  and  save  our  property  from 
being  sacrificed. 

The  Guarantee  Life  of  Houston  has 
purchased  the  Mason  Building  in  Hous¬ 
ton  for  ?600',00*0.  The  building  was 
completed  only  last  year. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our -Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  DEAL 

A  deal  Is  pending  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Temperance  Life  and  a  syndicate 
looking  toward  the  purchase  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  If  the  deal  is  consummated,  it 
is  stated,  the  company  will  he  re-organ¬ 
ized  on  an  old  line  basis.  The  New 
York  department  has  completed  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  company,  hut  is  with¬ 
holding  the  report  pending  the  negotia¬ 
tions  now  in  progress.  The  old  officers 
of  the  company  have  retired. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 


PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  NEBRASKA  COMMISSIONER 

William  B.  Eastham  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Insurance 
Board,  to  succeed  L.  G.  Brian,  who  has 
held  the  office  since  the  Board  was  cre¬ 
ated  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Eastham  was 
formerly  Deputy  State  Auditor. 

KEEP  POSTED  By  Reading 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

- - Each  Week - - — 

Subscription  $3  Per  Annum 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 


personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


July  2,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


SOUTHERNERS  IN  GOOD  HUMOR 


MUTUAL  LIFE  CLUB  IN  TOWN 

No  Trouble  in  Making  Quota  Despite 
Cotton  Troubles — Wit  and  Philos¬ 
ophy  at  Waldorf 

Despite  the  European  war,  paralysis 
of  the  cotton  export  business  and  a 
tightening  in  the  bank  loan  situation 
which  caused  considerable  worry  to 
business  men,  members  of  the  South¬ 
ern  division  of  the  Mutual  Life’s  Field 
Club  came  to  New  York  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  most  cheerful  mood. 
They  were  cheerful  because  they  have 
triumphed  over  obstacles  that  would 
floor  agents  with  weak  backbone.  They 
were  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mutual  Life’s  Southern  agents  more 
than  made  good  their  allotment  of  busi¬ 
ness.  As  one  agent  expressed  it:  “Any 
fellow  can  go  into  a  colony  of  million¬ 
aires  and  write  business.  Turn  that 
same  fellow  loose  in  a  sparsely  settled 
country  where  the  money  from  the 
principal  crop  is  cut  in  half  and  see 
what  happens!” 

Banquet  at  Waldorf 

The  Field  Club  had  some  interesting 
business  sessions,  nor  did  it  overlook 
the  social  feature,  as  there  were  trips 
to  Coney  Island  and  a  ride  around 
Manhattan  Island  by  both  boat  and 
automobile.  Fred  Dexter  was  cice¬ 
rone.  Then  came  the  final  feature,  a 
banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  with 
George  T.  Dexter,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Company,  as  toastmaster.  There 
was  a  lot  of  homely  philosophy  about 
this  banquet.  It  is  said  that  every 
Southerner  is  not  only  a  politician,  but 
an  orator,  and  none  of  the  members  of 
the  Mutual’s  Southern  division  fails  of 
membership  in  the  silver-tongue  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Dexter  said  that  of  all  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  agents  of  the  Mutual  Life  there 
were  at  least  six  hundred  who  quali¬ 
fied  in  the  $100,000  class  or  higher.  Of 
these  the  South  was  well  represented. 
The  spirit  of  the  South  caused  the 
agents  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
succeed.  They  were  alert,  industrious, 
unafraid. 

D.  H.  Ellis,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  told 
something  about  this  spirit.  After 
tracing  the  history  of  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War  to  illustrate  the  handi¬ 
caps  there  he  told  how  the  men  had 
triumphed  until  the  European  war 
came  to  blacken  the  cloud  again.  The 
cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  $915,000,- 
000.  Fifteen  days  after  the  war  broke 
out  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
closed,  and  the  price  of  cotton  went 
down  until  the  crop  figured  only  $500,- 
■000,000  in  value,  with  no  market  even 
at  that  figure. 

At  first  the  Southerners  were  dazed, 
but.  not  for  long.  Mr.  Ellis’  office  last 
month  produced  176  per  cent,  of  its 
quota,  and  up  to  the  first  of  June,  1914, 
his  office  was  14  per  cent,  ahead  of  its 
quota. 

The  George  Ade  of  Life  Insurance 

Mr.  Ellis  was  followed  by  J.  A.  Hous¬ 
ton,  a  $200,000  a  year  producer  from 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  a  unique  character  in 
the  Southern  field  and  at  one  time  a 
general  agent  for  another  company. 
Houston  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
sailed  in.  A  few  of  his  epigrams  fol¬ 
low: 

Climatic  conditions  in  the  South  have 


nothing  to  do  with  chronic,  cussed 
laziness. 

Too  many  life  insurance  agents  have 
lead  in  the  seat  of  their  breeches. 

What’s  all  this  talk  we  hear  about 
part-time  men?  Why  we  are  all  part- 
time  men — we  work  part  of  the  time: 
sleep  part  of  the  time.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  work  more  and  sleep  less. 

The  perils  of  drink  are  no  worse  than 
the  perils  of  Coca-Cola.  How  many 
agents  drop  into  the  drug  store  for  a 
drink  of  Coca-Cola  and  get  arguing 
about  Cole  Blease  or  the  Frank  case. 
Just  think  of  all  the  insurance  you 
could  write  while  entertaining  yourself 
and  airing  your  opinions  in  the  druq 
store. 

The  life  insurance  man  who  keeps 
people  from  going  to  the  poor  house 
is  really  helping  himself,  because  he 
has  fewer  taxes  to  pay. 

But  Mr.  Houston  was  not  the  only 
epigramist  among  the  banqueters.  Here 
is  one  of  the  next  speaker’s,  A.  L 
Gumming,  of  Atlanta: 

“If  y°u  had  a  dog  which  would  as 
soon  trot  under  any  fellow’s  wagon  as 
he  vyould  under  yours  you’d  kill  him. 
Well,  those  are  my  sentiments  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fellow  who  thinks  other 
companies  are  as  good  as  his  own.” 

The  Man  Who  Only  Wants  a  Chance 
Walter  G.  McBlain,  of  Baltimore,  told 
a  story  of  two  men  who  faced  St.  Peter. 
One  asked  for  a  roll  of  money.  The 
other  said:  “Give  me  a  stock  of  goods 
and  a  list  of  addresses.  I’ll  get  a  roll 
quick  enough.” 

Mr.  McBlain  thought  that  the  latter 
would  represent  the  real  type  of  life 
insurance  agent.  All  he  wants  is  op¬ 
portunity,  and  he  can  make  a  success. 

H.  C.  Majure,  of  Newton,  Miss.,  who 
attended  the  convention,  was  scheduled 
to  speak  at  the  banquet  and  tell  how 
he  wrote  six  applications  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  in  one  day,  but  he  found 
writing  the  applications  more  simple 
than  making  a  speech,  so  he  didn’t 
show  up.  His  place  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  most  interesting  personalities  on 
the  Mutual  Life’s  staff  of  agents:  E. 
D.  Self,  of  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mr.  Self  hasn’t  much  hair  on  his  head 
and  he  confided  to  the  diners  that  he 
lost  his  hirsute  crop  over  the  shock 
experienced  when  he  got  a  telegram 
from  an  agqnt,  saying  he  had  not  been 
able  to  close  a  case,  having  the  night 
before  given  berth  to  a  lady,  and  being 
all  tired  out.  Inquiry  developed  that  he 
had  handed  over  his  Pullman  ticket  to 
an  elderly  lady  who  could  not  get  a 
berth,  and  he  had  remained  up  all 
night  in  the  chair  car. 

Another  Self  story  referred  to  a  hen¬ 
pecked  mountaineer  who  fled  to  the  loft 
when  a  bear  entered  his  cabin  and  at¬ 
tacked  his  wife.  She  finally  killed  the 
animal  with  a  hatchet.  “Why  didn’t 
you  help  her?”  he  was  asked  by  friends 
later. 

“To  tell  the  truth,  boys,  I  was  neu¬ 
tral,”  he  answered.  “This  is -the  only 
fight  I  ever  saw  where  I  didn’t  care  a 
blame  who  won.” 

The  Eastern  Field  Club  of  the  Mutual 
Life  met  this  week  in  Atlantic  City. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  PITTSBURGH  /. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


HALF  A  CENTURY  WITH  MUTUAL  Street.  When  he  joined  the  Mutual 

Life  Frederick  S.  Winston  was  presi- 

WILLIAM  J.  EASTON’S  CAREER 

Thinks  His  Experience  Not  Extraord¬ 
inary — Has  Remarkable  Knowledge 
of  Underwriting  Matters 


WIN  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SUITS 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  and  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  have  won 
suits  against  the  Government  for  the 
return  of  certain  internal  revenue  taxes 
that  were  paid  under  protest.  The  rev¬ 
enue  department  had  declined  to  re¬ 
fund  the  money  under  a  precedent. 


Firty  years  with  one  company,  his 
mind  and  body  as  active  as  ever.  That 
is  the  record  of  William  J.  Easton,  the 
underwriting  secretary  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York. 
Yet,  he  does  not  think  that  his  record 
is  anything  to  boast  about.  In  fact, 
when  a  representative  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  saw  him  this  week  and 
asked  him  for  his  impressions  gath¬ 
ered  after  a  half  century  of  service 
with  one  institution,  he  said: 

‘I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  a  single 
line  in  your  paper.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  the  man  w-ho  lives  to  be 
one  hundred,  and  newspapers  write 
stories  about  him.  What’s  the  man 
done  to  deserve  it.  No  credit  is  due 
him  for  longevity  alone.  Furthermore, 
fifty  years  are  nothing.  There  are  lots 
of  other  men  who  have  had  long 
careers.  I  would  much  prefer  to  look 
forward  than  to  look  backward.” 

What  Half  a  Century  Means 

Few  life  insurance  men  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Easton  that  fifty  years’  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  an  achievement.  It  means  a 
great  deal.  It  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to 
loyalty,  persistence,  ability,  and  is  most 
unusual. 

But  while  Mr.  Easton  would  not  talk 
about  himself  there  were  a  great  many 
persons  among  old-timers  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  who  talked  about  him.  Summed 
up,  this  is  what  they  said: 

With  an  active  and  keen  mind  and 
a  great  deal  of  industry,  Secretary 
Easton  had  been  imbibing  insurance 
facts  until  at  the  present  time  they 
doubt  if  any  one  in  the  country  has  a 
more  accurate  grasp  of  insurance  con¬ 
ditions  and  underwriting  as  a  science. 
This  knowledge  has  been  of  great  value 
to  the  Company.  In  all  of  his  years’ 
service  he  has  been  remarkably  loyal, 
and  has  always  had  the  interests  of 
the  Company  at  heart.  He  passed 
through  stormy  insurance  days  in  a 
manner  which  is  a  tribute  to  his  per¬ 
sonality. 

Auditor  for  Years 

Mr.  Easton  worked  as  a  boy  in  Wall 


dent.  The  Company  was  already  well- 
established,  having  been  in  existence 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  there 
were  few  employes.  He  held  various 
clerical  positions,  finally  becoming 
auditor.  It  was  in  this  position  that  he 
made  a  considerable  reputation  among 
insurance  men.  He  was  a  foe  of  extrav¬ 
agance,  keeping  the  Mutual  Life’s  ex¬ 
penses  down  to  the  minimum  in  a  peri¬ 
od  of  loose  spending  by  many  compa¬ 
nies.  Later  he  became  secretary, 
which  office  he  has  occupied  ever  since. 

Loves  Baseball 

Mr.  Easton  has  always  been  a  lover 
of  athletics,  and  in  his  early  days  with 
the  Company  was  pitcher  for  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company’s  base¬ 
ball  team,  which  at  that  time  was  al¬ 
most  unbeatable.  In  those  days  the 
pitcher’s  arm  movements  were  curtailed 
in  many  ways,  so  that  pitching  a  low 
run  game  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
Rivalry  between  the  ball  teams  became 
so  intense  that  one  of  the  companies 
hired  a  semi-pro  pitcher  to  beat  the 
Mutual’s  team.  Mr.  Easton  spotted  him, 
but  was  told  that  the  professional  was 
on  the  payroll  of  the  company  as  a 
clerk.  He  has  continued  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  that  company  until  this  day. 
The  injection  of  professionalism  final¬ 
ly  resulted  in  calling  off  the  ball  games. 

Refuses  to  Make  Speeches 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Mutual  Life  men  to  lure  Mr.  Easton 
into  making  a  speech,  but  he  always 
talked.  Upon  one  occasion  he  accept¬ 
ed  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  of  the 
Company’s  Fifteen  Year  Club,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  one  would  call 
upon  him.  When  the  toastmaster 
rapped  for  order  there  were  cries  of 
“Easton,”  which  became  so  vociferous 
that  he  had  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
After  that  he  refused  to  attend  similar 
dinners. 

Asked  how  he  intended  to  celebrate 
his  fiftieth  anniversary  Mr.  Easton 
said:  “Right  here  at  this  desk.” 


The  Cotton  States  Life  of  Mississippi 
has  filed  notice  of  entry  into  Arkansas, 
having  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
Globe  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Jones¬ 
boro. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HOW  WAR  HELPS  INSURANCE 

$300,000  POLICY  ON  ONE  MAN 

Meeting  of  Fidelity  Mutual  Life’s  Lead¬ 
ers  Hear  Glowing  Tales  of 
Prosperity 

At  the  convention  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life’s  Leaders’  Club  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  few  days  ago  Frederick  A. 
Wallis,  New  York  manager,  told  how 
the  war  is  helping  the  life  insurance 
business. 

A  $300,000  Policy 

“One  firm  has  just  taken  out  a  $300,- 
000  policy  on  the  life  of  a  man  who 
would  he  indispensable  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  officials  fear  that  his  death 
would  actually  cripple  the  plant  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  compelled 
to  nullify  its  contracts.  A  New  York 
concern  has  taken  out  a  policy  of  $1/0,- 
000  on  the  life  of  its  superintendent. 

Mr.  Wallis  asserted  that  the  war  has 
done  much  to  uplift  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  and  asserted  that  every  life  in¬ 
surance  company  in  the  country  had 

been  benefitted.  _ 

“The  war,”  Mr.  Wallis  said,  has 
taught  the  average  American  a  lesson 
in  thrift.  We  realize  that  it  pays  to 
have  a  hank  account  or  something  to 
fall  back  on,  and  the  thought  that  this 
country  might  become  involved  in  the 
struggle  has  caused  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  make  provision  for  a  rainy 
d3.y.,> 

The  speaker  provoked  applause  by 
saying  the  country  soon  would  he  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  great  business  boom  that 
would  surpass  anything  in  history. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  Talk 

The  convention  was  opened  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Seiherlich,  of  Minneapolis,  re¬ 
tiring  President  of  the  Club,  after 
which  Walter  Le  Mar  Talbot,  Pres,- 
dent  of  the  company  made  the  address 
of  welcome.  Among  other  things 
President  Talbot  said:  “The  fact  that 
hearty  co-operation  depends  upon  a 
true  understanding  of  individual  per¬ 
sonality  is  so  firmly  impressed  upon 
me  that  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
given  our  official  family  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with  you  gentlemen 
as  man  to  man.  So  often  we  form 
erroneous  conclusions  of  individuals 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  isn’t  it 
a  fact  that  our  views  often  change 
when  we  are  thrown  into  personal] 
contact  with  those  individuals? 

“Confidence  will  beget  co-operation 
and,  gentlemen,  co-operation  is  the  big¬ 
gest  word  in  our  vocabulary  of  sue- 
cess.” 

Clayton  M.  Hunsicker,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  the  new  President  of  the  Club; 
W  C.  Walker,  of  Atlantic  City,  Vice- 
President;  Robert  J.  Seiherlich,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Second  Vice-President;  Saul 
Alexandre,  New  York  City,  Secretary; 
and  Jacob  G.  Brown,  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Treasurer. 


July  2,  1915. 


One  thing  I  have  learned  through  my 
experience,  and  I  consider  it  important. 
And  that  is— to  the  busy  business  man 
life  insurance  is  a  very  interesting  sub 
iect.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  talk  about  it.  A  new  agent  said  to 
me  the  other  day  he  had  a  man  to  see, 
but  he  wanted  to  get  over  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to 
sell  him  life  insurance.  Now  I  con¬ 
sider  that  a  big  mistake. 

When  I  first  started  out  I  spent  lots 
of  time  planning  how  to  introduce  my 
business  to  them  as  gently  as  possible, 
i  soon  learned  that  this  was  all  wrong, 
and  I  now  present  my  business  without 
the  least  appearance  of  apology. 

The  thing  I  now  spend  time  upon  is 
planning  as  to  the  best  time  to  call, 
and  upon  my  own  preparation.  That  s 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  to  pre¬ 
pare  myself.  To  have  an  interesting 
proposition  that  just  fits  his  case.  Th 
may  involve  days  of  study.  I  may  meet 
him  half  a  dozen  times  before  my  real 
interview,  and  at  each  time  I  endeavor 
to  secure  from  him  some  thought  that 
will  enable  me  to  select  my  proposal. 

I  do  not  believe  I  call  upon  one  man 
during  a  year  that  I  have  not  first 
secured  some  information  about,  as  to 
his  financial  condition,  and  his  home 
responsibilities.  This  puts  me  in  a 
position  to  talk  intelligently  to  him, 
and  I  am  particularly  careful  to  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  to  book  my- 
'self  up  to  the  last  minute  on  my  own 
proposition.  If  I  decide  to  present  busi¬ 
ness  insurance  I  prepare  and  take  with 
me  a  partnership  agreement  and  tell 
him  our  legal  department  is  at  his  serv¬ 
ice  to  fit  the  agreement  to  his  case. 

To  those  who  call  more  frequently 
upon  strangers,  it  would  seem  t°  J21® 
that  their  attitude  should  be  that  they 
represent  a  dignified  calling,  and  one 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  nor  to  apologize  for,  and  this  atti¬ 
tude  coupled  with  a  proper  knowledge 
of  their  own  business  and  as  much  of 
their  prospect’s  business  as  possible 
will  surely  make  for  a  successful  open¬ 
ing  of  the  interview. 


OPENING  THE  INTERVIEW 

By  CARL  COLLINGS 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia 


On  the  subject  “Opening  the  Inter¬ 
view’’  I  have  fewer  thoughts  than  most 
of  you  here.  I  take  it  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wishes  me  to  tell  how  I  open  the 
interview.  What  I  have  to  say  will 
probably  be  of  little  interest  to  you, 
but  it  is  the  way  I  do  it  and  I  offer  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  my  interviews  are 
opened  through  previous  friendly  ac¬ 
quaintance,  before  I  see  the  prospect 
on  insurance. 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  my 
interviews  are  not  opened  when  I  first 
meet  the  man  socially,  either  at  lunch 
or  at  other  places.  I  am  great  on  these 
luncheon  acquaintances.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  is  always  discussed  and  I  manage 
to  have  something  to  say  about  mine. 
Then  when  I  call  upon  my  man  life 
insurance  goes  along  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


HEALTH  CONSERVATION 

Metropolitan  Issues  New  Booklets  In 

Fight  on  Disease  and  Gives  Hints 
To  Policyholders  On  Prevention 

The  Metropolitan  Life  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  number  of  interesting  booklets 
on  health  conservation. 

The  book  on  the  visiting  nursing 
service  gives  a  comprehensive  report  of 
this  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  s  wel¬ 
fare  work  among  its  policyholders. 
Starting  some  six  years  ago  among  the 
impoverished  policyholders  of  the  com- 
pany  in  the  congested  districts  of  New 
York,  it  has  now  spread  until  trained 
nurses  are  at  the  call  of  the  company  s 
insured  in  28  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  greater  part  of  Can¬ 
ada  The  booklet  contains  some  inter¬ 
esting  data  on  the  extention  of  the 
system  and  states  that  within  a  short 
time  all  the  policyholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  covered. 

The  other  hooks  deal  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  done  among  the  employes 
of  the  company  and  with  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  health  conservation  and  disease 
detection  and  prevention. 


SUES  OKLAHOMA  COMMISSIONER 

Insurance  Commissioner  Welch  of 
Oklahoma  has  been  sued  at  Oklahoma 
City  by  the  Bankers  Life  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  in  an  effort  to  compel  him  to  re¬ 
scind  his  order  refusing  to  approve  the 
company’s  policy  form,  which  calcu¬ 
lates  surrender  values  with  interest  at 
four  per  cent.  The  petition  alleges 
that  Commissioner  Welch  “would  have 
this  process  carried  out  on  a  basis  not 
less  than  that  of  the  American  Experi¬ 
ence  Table  of  Mortality,  with  interest 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum.” 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Tpxas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  g?own  population  and,  the  best  selections  Romother 
states  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  m  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  made- 
auately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dose n  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  In  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equRaffie 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lack  ng 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Insuring  publ  c, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved. 


PLAY 


BALL 


AT 


OUTING 


Mew  York  and  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance 
Men  Forget  About  Applications  for 
One  Afternoon 


The  Merchants  Life  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  has  been  licensed  to  do  business 
Texas. 


It  is  not  true  that  one  need  be  a  col¬ 
lege  baseball  player  to  he  connected 
with  the  Brooklyn  agency  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Life  &  Trust,  the  manager  of 
which  is  John  S.  Tunmore;  yet,  when 
at  the  outing  of  the  Life  Underwriters 
Association  of  New  York  on  Tuesday 
two  teams  of  life  insurance  men  lined 
up  for  a  ball  game,  it  was  seen  that  the 
Brooklyn  team  had  the  following  for¬ 
mer  college  players  on  its  nine:  J.  S. 
Tunmore,  University  of  Buffalo,  cap¬ 
tain;  C.  L.  Hart  and  P.  B  Hart,  Lafay¬ 
ette;  and  W.  R.  Tyler,  Columbia.  J.  H. 
Klingenfeld,  an  Amherst  man,  was  also 
in  the  field. 

The  rival  nine,  representing  New 
York,  was  called  Charles  F.  Donnelly’s 
Massachusetts  Mutuals.  The  game  was 
won  by  the  Brooklyners,  11  to  8.  Well, 
Brooklyn  must  he  first  in  something. 

Following  the  ball  game,  the  chief 
casualty  of  which  was  the  absolute  ruin 
of  Mr.  Tunmore's  white  tennis  trous¬ 
ers,  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Marine 
and  Field  Club,  attended  by  many  of 
the  life  insurance  managers  of  New 
York  City;  and  at  which  Chief  Umpire 
E.  W.  Allen,  of  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual,  related  his  experience  dodging 
bats.  Most  of  the  players  had  not  had 
clubs  in  their  hands  for  some  time,  and 
they  flew  to  all  parts  of  the  field,  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  of  the  umpire. 


July  2,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Securing,  Educating  and  Supervising  Life 
Insurance  Agents 

By  Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston 


Is  there  any  limit  in  our  business? 
There  may  be,  but  that  limit  should  be 
vast,  and  a  long  distance  in  the  future. 
For  our  purposes  it  is  an  incommensur¬ 
able  limit.  I  shall  speak  from  personal 
experience,  and  shall  endeavor  to  re¬ 
view  the  fourteen  years  covering  the 
history  of  the  Boston  agency. 

Securing  Agents 

The  question  arises,  “How  and 
Where?”  To  obtain  the  right  kind  of 
men,  the  general  agent  must  have  a 
vision  of  the  possibilities  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance.  We  all  know 
that  successful  banks,  bankers,  and 
brokers  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  well  educated  young  men 
from  good  families  who  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  enter  upon  their  life 
work,  beginning  at  a  salary  of  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  per  week.  You  and  I 
know  that  the  possibilities  for  the  right 
kind  of  men  in  life  insurance  business 
are  just  as  great,  even  greater,  than 
in  other  lines  of  business,  especially 
where  there  is  no  capital  to  be  invested. 

We  should  look  for  young  men  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
farmer  would  wish  to  obtain  a  colt  in¬ 
stead  of  a  horse  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  There  may  be  some  trouble  in 
training  the  colt,  but  when  he  is  once 
trained  your  way,  then  you  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  there  is  in  him  and 
an  asset  good  for  years  to  come. 

Much  of  the  material  from  which  you 
have  to  choose  agents  is  undesirable 
and  unfavorable.  You  cannot  afford  to 
take  on  those  who  have  been  failures  in 
other  lines,  or  accept  agents  from  other 
companies  who  are  simply  looking  for 
a  little  more  favorable  contract.  In 
our  agency,  we  have  only  two  men 
formerly  with  other  companies,  and 
while  it  took  them  some  time  to  learn 
our  way,  they  are  now  settled  in  our 
environment  and  are  thoroughly  loyal 
New  England  agents. 

The  Best  Selection 

The  best  selection  is  young  men  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  come  into  our  business  to  make  it 
their  life  work.  If  the  general  agent  has 
used  his  own  sub-agents  so  well  that 
they  are  entirely  satisfied,  he  will  find 
them  constantly  recommending  to  him 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
thus  many  good  agents  will  be  secured. 
To  stimulate  the  interest  of  your  agents 
in  enlarging  the  agency  force,  a  bonus 
of  say  one  dollar  per  thousand  of  busi¬ 
ness  placed  by  the  new  agent,  during 
the  first  year,  will  be  found  to  be  an 
effective  inducement.  This  method  se¬ 
cures  the  co-operation  of  the  older 
agents  who  have  an  especial  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  new  man  they 
have  introduced.  The  general  agent 
thus  obtains  most  valuable  assistance 
in  the  education  of  his  new  recruit. 

General  agencies  located  in  large  cit¬ 
ies  should  always  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  men  who  come  to  their 
offices  are  to  give  their  full  time.  Any¬ 
thing  short  of  this  will  be  a  handicap 
and  cannot  but  result  disastrously.  I 
would  not  have  it  understood  that  one 
of  our  agents  should  never  write  a  fire 
or  accident  risk  if  it  came  to  him 
through  one  of  his  clients,  but  if  he 
has  to  go  around  the  corner  to  obtain 
this  business,  he  had  better  leave  it 
alone.  I  would  impress  upon  the  agent 
that  for  every  one  dollar  he  makes  in 
outside  lines  he  loses  in  the  long  run 
five  dollars  in  life  insurance  commis¬ 
sions.  The  company  is  also  paying  the 
rent  of  his  office,  and  giving  to  him 
certain  conveniences  which  should  ob¬ 
ligate  him  to  work  life  insurance  alone. 
If  he  will  not  do  this,  he  ought  to  re¬ 
sign  and  make  room  for  some  man  who 
will. 


Educating  Agents 

It  is  our  belief  that  every  new  agent 
should  take  a  course  of  study  of  at 
least  two  weeks  before  he  attempts  to 
do  any  soliciting.  There  are  certain 
books  which  we  have  used  in  our 
agency,  such  as:  “The  Science  and 
Art  or  Writing  Life  Insurance,”  by  Mel¬ 
vin  Young;  “Plain  Reasons,”  by  C.  W. 
Pickell;  “Imagination  in  Business,”  by 
Lorin  F.  Deland,  and  the  New  England 
Mutual’s  Loose  Leaf  Service  Book,  by 
G.  S.  Hastings. 

The  new  agent  will  need  to  vary  his 
course  of  study  in  order  that  it  may  not 
become  monotonous.  During  his  early 
study  he  should  read  all  the  company’s 
literature  and  learn  how  to  make  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  different  policies.  He 
should  be  required  to  report  every 
morning  to  the  general  agent  or  his 
assistant  who  should  see  that  he  under¬ 
stands  what  he  is  doing  and  that  he  is 
taking  hold  of  his  material  rightly. 

Some  of  these  lessons  should  be  so 
thoroughly  drilled  into  him  that  he  will 
have  a  “line  of  talk”  so  that  when  he 
has  an  interview  with  a  prospect  he 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  right  kind 
of  argument.  The  value  of  learning 
things  thoroughly  at  the  beginning  has 
not  been  emphasized  as  much  in  life 
insurance  as  in  some  other  lines.  With 
some  concerns  who  sell  publications 
upon  the  instalment  plan,  it  is  the  rule 
that  every  representative  shall  have 
learned  perfectly  a  certain  “line  of 
talk”  before  he  is  allowed  to  represent 
the  company.  I  should  not  advocate 
this  parrot-like  method,  but  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the  agent 
knowing  his  company  and  its  contracts, 
so  that  he  will  have  the  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  and  assurance,  and  thus  make 
an  enthusiastic  presentation. 

It  is  all  important  that  he  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  and  record  of  his 
own  company,  and  have  thoroughly 
fixed  in  his  mind  certain  good  reasons 
■why  he  is  representing  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  instead  of  some  other  com¬ 
pany.  Unless  he  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  has  some  distinct  advantages 
and  that  he  would  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  to  have  gone  elsewhere,  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  cannot  for  one  moment  af¬ 
ford  to  waste  any  time  upon  him,  for 
such  a  man  will  surely  fail. 

Supervising  Agents 

Begin  by  teaching  the  new  man  the 
necessity  of  obeying  to  the  letter  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  company. 
If  you  have  him  begin  this  way  you 
will  save  not  only  him,  but  your  office 
much  trouble,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  obedience  is  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  success. 

When  applications  are  rejected  by  the 
company,  as  about  ten  per  cent,  will 
be,  teach  him  to  take  his  medicine 
without  whining,  have  him  understand 
that  he  must  not  give  way  to  disap¬ 
pointment,  but  simply  grit  his  teeth, 
get  busy  and  secure  another  applica¬ 
tion. 

As  every  skilful  mechanic  has  his 


own  tools,  so  every  agent  should  be  in 
possession  of  certain  facts,  data  and 
material,  which  he  has  accumulated  and 
knows  how  to  use.  I  always  advise 
the  new  man  to  subscribe  to  some  in¬ 
surance  publication  and  to  read  it  faith¬ 
fully.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
mark  and  file  in  a  scrap  book  where  it 
will  be  available  any  material  which  is 
likely  to  be  helpful  in  the  future. 

It  is  well  to  have  occasionally  for 
his  instruction  an  illustration  of  insur¬ 
ance  soliciting.  This  can  be  done  by 
having  one  agent  solicit  another,  or 
you  may  have  him  approach  you  as 
though  you  were  a  prospect.  Such  ex¬ 
periences  to  him  will  be  well  worth 
while. 

Be  Master  of  Situation 

Teach  your  men  the  necessity'of  be¬ 
ing  masters  of  the  situation.  The  agent 
who  knows  a  few  things  and  knows 
them  well  is  worth  a  dozen  who  simply 
have  certain  information  and  general 
facts  which  they  are  not  able  to  press 
with  convincing  power  upon  their  pros¬ 
pects.  A  physician  who  is  a  known 
authority  can  as  easily  collect  a  fee  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  as  the 
ordinary  doctor  could  charge  two  or 
three  dollars  for  a  visit,  and  such  a 
physician  will  find  plenty  of  patients 
who  will  be  glad  to  pay  him  for  his 
valuable  services. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things  which 
you  can  do  for  your  agents  is  to  have 
them  occasionally  bring  one  of  their 
prospects  to  your  office  and  watch  you 
close  the  risk.  Frequently  a  line  of 
argument  will  be  developed  which  will 
supply  just  the  points  which  have  been 
lacking  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  subsequent  cases  successfully. 
You  will  often  find  your  agents  talking 
one  or  two  thousand  where  the  appli¬ 
cant  was  really  good  for  a  much  larger 
amount.  Recently,  one  of  my  agents 
brought  a  man  to  the  office  whose  ap¬ 
plication  he  had  obtained  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Upon  going  over  the  case 
I  found  that  the  applicant  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  business,  had  a  family 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  young 
children.  The  idea  of  providing  an  in¬ 
come  appealed  to  him,  and  with  a  little 
talk  I  was  enabled  to  raise  the  applica¬ 
tion  from  two  thousand  to  eighteen 
thousand,  which  under  our  optional  in¬ 
stalment  agreement  would  give  to  his 
beneficiaries  in  event  of  his  death  one 
hundred  dollars  per  month  for  twenty 
years. 

Don’t  ever  be  niggardly  or  close  in 
dealing  with  your  agents.  It  will  pay 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  now  and  then  if  you  can  hand  over 
to  them  a  reasonably  good  prospect 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  tying  them  to 
you  all  the  more  closely. 

Argument  for  Small  Office 

Some  of  you  may  have  been  unfav¬ 
orably  impressed  with  our  offices  at 
the  Boston  Agency  because  they  are 
many  and  small.  Yet  really  this  is 
one  of  the  best  points  in  favor  of  super¬ 
vising  successfully  an  agency  force.  It 
is  my  belief  that  four  men  in  a  room 
should  be  the  limit.  In  every  case 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
men  together  who  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
genial.  To  this  end  the  general  agent 
will  need  to  use  tact,  and  if  there  are 
any  vacancies,  find  out  the  particular 
one  whom  the  other  agents  would  like 
fo  have  join  their  number. 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


THE 


First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  N  ew  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
I  4  1  Broadway,  New  York 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Rroadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
Geo  rge  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  2,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  John  Hancock 
Business  Field,  in  its  last 

Getting  and  issue,  prints  the 
Business  Keeping  business  getting 
and  business  keep¬ 
ing  experiences  of  a  number  of  its 
agents.  In  part  they  follow: 

S.  Sheppard,  St.  Louis:  “Regarding 
the  success  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Teal  agent’  in  selling  life  insurance  and 
also  the  proper  care  of  the  debit,  I  will 
say,  after  an  experience  of  more  than 
ten  years,  that  I  have  come  to  regard 
this  as  my  real  life  work. 

“In  my  opinion,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  Company’s  policy  contracts, 
and  also  of  those  of  our  competitors  is 
very  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may 
better  explain  our  .purpose  and  con¬ 
vince  the  prospect  of  its  advantages  to 
him.  We  must  at  all  times  have  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  our  Company  and  its 
policy  contracts.  Without  this  we 
should  certainly  fail  to  convince  the 
prospect  and  therefore  lose  the  sale. 

“Begin  each  day  with  a  fixed  purpose 
to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work 
mapped  out  beforehand.  Study  the 
prospect  and  the  kind  of  policy  for 
which  the  applicant  is  most  likely  to 
be  able  to  pay. 

“In  collecting  the  debit  I  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  to  call  on  each  policyholder. 
This  is  understood  by  them,  and  they 
expect  promptness  from  me.  Always 
ask  for  sufficient  money  to  pay  premi¬ 
ums  up  to  the  next  calling  day  or  to 
their  next  pay-day. 

“When  I  fail  to  collect  on  a  certain 
policy,  I  endeavor  to  find  out  right 
away  the  cause  of  non-payment;  for,  if 
they  are  planning  to  lapse  this  insur¬ 
ance,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  convince 
them  of  the  serious  mistake  they  would 
make  in  doing  so,  than  I  could,  were  I 
to  let  it  get  out  of  benefit  and  then  try 
to  reinstate  it.  In  this  way  I  have 
saved  much  business  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  kept  my  arrears  down. 

“In  closing  I  will  say:  Success  is 
gained  by  close  attention  to  business,  a 
continuous  canvass  for  new  prospects 
and  systematic  work  on  the  debit.” 

I.  Weinberger,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  "As 
a  rule  I  always  write  small  premium  ap¬ 
plications,  because  i  find  that  they  in¬ 
variably  pay  best.  If  I  find  that  the 
assured  pays  for  the  small  policy,  then 
I  can  increase  later.  As  soon  as  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  fall  behind,  I  make  it  my 
business  to  find  out  why,  many  times 
calling  at  the  house  (accidentally  on 
purpose)  when  the  whole  family  is  at 
home.  If  you  go  to  save  a  lapse  when 
only  one  week  in  arrears,  it  is  easier 
to  save  than  when  four  weeks.  I  never 
allow  the  insured  to  think  that  I  lose 
by  allowing  them  to  lapse.  My  lapse 
ratio  to  and  including  June  2,  is  14.1 
per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  $10.57.” 

Thomas  Burke,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  “I 
write  most  of  my  insurance  on  people 
that  are  in  my  own  debit  territory,  and 
in  that  way  I  can  always  get  my  old 
policyholders  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual. 

“I  find,  when  a  satisfied  policyholder 
will  say  a  good  word  for  insurance  and 
advise  a  person  to  take  out  an  amount, 
that  the  applicant  will  take  more  stock 
in  a  friend  or  neighbor  than  in  an 
agent.  When  I  have  placed  a  policy  I 
try  each  time  I  collect  the  premium,  to 


say  something  to  show  the  insured 
that  he  needs  the  insurance  all  the 
time.  If  I  learn  of  a  death  by  accident 
I  invariably  make  it  a  point  to  speak 
of  it.  Furthermore,  I  make  a  practice 
of  keeping  the  policyholders  in  touch 
with  all  the  claims  paid,  and,  if  a  death 
happens  in  a  family  that  carries  no  in¬ 
surance,  I  also  mention  that  fact  and 
show  my  policyholders  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  would  have  been  for  these  people 
had  they  maintained  one  or  more  poli¬ 
cies;  for,  by  continually  keeping  before 
my  clientage  the  need  and  advantage 
of  insurance  protection,  I  find  that  the 
idea  of  giving  up  that  which  they  have, 
scarcely  ever  occurs  to  any  one  of 
them.  In  fact,  it’s  more  likely  that  they 
will  go  the  other  way  and  add  a  little 
more  to  what  they  have.” 

Robert  J.  Tarr,  Germantown,  Pa.: 
“To  my  mind,  an  increase  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  must  be  large  enough  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  company  and  large  enough,  also, 
to  satisfy  a  very  important  man,  name¬ 
ly — myself. 

“I  am  practically  a  novice  in  the 
great  game  of  life  insurance.  My  first 
experience  was  fourteen  months  ago, 
April  10,  1914.  From  that  time  I  have 
produced  a  Weekly  Premium  increase 
of  $30.77,  and  an  Ordinary  issue  of  $12,- 
000  on  a  debit  that  was  considered  hard 
to  produce  increase  on. 

“Prior  to  this  I  was  employed  as 
manager  in  a  grocery  store,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  was  ready  for  hard  work. 

“In  the  first  place,  I  am  putting  in 
several  hours’  work  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  at  which  time  I  deliver  new  poli¬ 
cies,  just  issued,  collect  on  same,  and 
get  my  advance  week  in  that  manner. 
At  that  time  I  generally  see  the  head 
of  the  house,  who,  having  just  received 
his  weekly  wage,  is  in  a  more  receptive 
mood  to  listen  to  my  remarks  on  life 
insurance.  Again,  any  new  business 
that  I  write  on  Saturday  always  puts 
me  in  a  more  optimistic  frame  of  mind 
to  start  out  with  Monday.  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  be  on  my  debit  at  7:30  a.  m.  so 
that  my  policyholders  will  know  when 
to  expect  me.  In  that  way  I  save  time. 

“I  treat  my  policyholders  in  a  digni¬ 
fied,  courteous  manner,  and  try  to  at¬ 
tend  promptly  to  all  matters  affecting 
their  business;  and  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  cordially.  I  try  to  save  them  all 
annoyance  possible.  I  would  rather  be 
annoyed  myself.  These  little  atten¬ 
tions,  and  courteous  manner,  often 
bring  me  reference  cases  for  insurance 
among  friends. 

“I  make  up  my  mind  to  have  the 
greater  number  of  my  new  applications 
at  the  first  of  the  week.  In  other  words, 
‘do  my  Christmas  shopping  early.’ 

“My  main  success  is  due  to  prompt¬ 
ness  in  following  back-calls,  and  being 
continually  on  the  job.” 

*  *  * 

Nathan  Schweiger,  an  agent  of  The 
Prudential  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  finds 
the  intermediate  endowment  a  good 
business  clincher.  About  it  he  says: 

“In  reference  to  the  intermediate 
endowment  policy,  I  have  found  it 
a  great  advantage  to  convince  my 
prospects  that  a  start  in  the  early 
ages  enables  them  to  carry  policies 
in  force  for  a  smaller  premium  and 
also  to  have  their  policies  mature 
before  they  have  advanced  very  far 
in  years.  For  illustration,  we  will 
take  prospects  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17  years.  We  can  convince 
their  parents  that  if  they  start  to 
invest  money  for  their  children  at 
this  age,  they  will  not  only  assure 
a  large  return,  but  the  policies  will 
mature  as  endowments  while  the 
children  are  at  the  age  of  the  high¬ 


est  ambition  and  when  they  can 
reap  full  benefit  of  the  investment. 
We  have  another  strong  point  to 
consider;  namely,  that  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual  insures  while  in  his  teens 
and  contemplates  its  increase  later 
on,  he  has  those  years  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  in  two  ways:  that  is,  his 
policy  matures  sooner  and  he  car¬ 
ries  it  at  a  smaller  premium;  na¬ 
turally,  the  one  starting  at  the  earli¬ 
est  age  gets  the  benefits  earlier  in 
life. 

“In  many  instances  we  find  a 
prospect  who  gives  us  the  excuse 
that  he  can  not  save  a  sufficient 
amount  to  invest  in  a  $1,000  policy. 
In  such  cases  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  .the  best  argument  to  use  is 
that  if  an  intermediate  policy  were 
started  it  will  teach  the  individual 
how  to  save  the  required  amount 
for  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  but 
a  short  time  when  he  will  realize 
that  a  policy  with  The  Prudential 
is  a  good  investment;  and  at  the 


same  time,  because  of  compulsory- 
saving,  it  inculcates  thrift.  Hav¬ 
ing  shown  the  advantages  that 
will  be  his  if  he  insures,  the  pros¬ 
pect  should  be  informed  that  un¬ 
less  such  saving  is  made,  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  a  dollar 
w-ill  never  come  to  him. 

We  should  not  fail  to  state  that 
in  many  instances  starting  life  in¬ 
surance  while  an  individual  Is 
young  and  still  in  good  health  gives 
him  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
chance  to  get  insured,  for  if  he 
should  delay,  he  might,  by  some 
sickness  or  through  other  misfor¬ 
tune,  get  into  such  physical  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  insurance  company 
would  not  take  the  risk. 

Every  person  approached  by  a 
field  man  should  he  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  consider  life  insurance 
before  it  is  too  late,  for  as  one 
grows  older  he  is  more  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  disease. 


Service 

That 

Satisfies 


Service,  the  key-note  of  modern 
commercial  life,  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  link  in  the  strong 
chain  of  Union  Central  Benefits. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  begins  with  the  writing 
of  the  application,  recommending  the  particular 
policy  best  fitted  to  the  individual  needs. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  includes  the  rejected  risks, — 
the  Medical  Director  in  a  personal  letter  advising  the 
proper  treatment  to  effect  a  pos¬ 
sible  cure  of  any  existing  impair¬ 
ments. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  conserves 
health;  a  perfectly  equipped  lab¬ 
oratory  with  corps  of  expert  an¬ 
alysts  at  policy-holders’  service 
for  the  asking.  Furthermore, 
every  courtesy  and  accommoda¬ 
tion,  within  the  power  of  the 
Company,  offered  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  not  ter¬ 
minated  by  death  but  extended 
to  beneficiaries.  Invaluable  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  rendered 
for  the  protection  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  policy  proceeds. 
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A  staff  of  trained  officials, 
employees  and  agents— experts 
in  their  work — stand  ready  to 
serve  at  your  command. 

For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress,  Allan  Waters,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Agents. 

Union  (Enttral 
Htfa  to.  <£o. 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clar::,  Pres. 


July  2,  1916. 
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STATE  MUTUAL  CONVENTION 


GENERAL  AGENTS  AT  WORCESTER 

Everts  Wrenn,  of  Chicago,  Elected 
President  of  Association — Best 
Convention  in  its  History 


Worcester,  June  30. — The  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Mutu¬ 
al  Life’s  General  Agents’  Association 
was  held  here  at  the  home  office  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday.  President  J.  J.  Kelly 
of  St.  Louis,  was  in  the  chair.  After 
President  Wright,  of  the  State  Mutual, 
delivered  his  address  of  welcome,  the 
balance  of  the  morning  session  was 
given  up  to  the  topic,  “Agency  Organi¬ 
zation.” 

S.  W.  Sparger,  of  Durham,  N.  C., 
general  agent  of  the  State,  read  a 
paper,  and  Messrs.  Wrenn  of  Chicago, 
Brust  of  Pittsburgh,  Carmack  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Barrett  of  Worcester,  Husted  of 
Syracuse,  Merrill  of  Buffalo  and  Stur- 
devant  of  New  Haven,  discussed  the 
subject.  Later,  Edgar  C.  Fowler,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  agencies,  reviewed  the 
entire  discussion. 

Lunch  was  served  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  home  office  building,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  reconvened  at  2  o’clock.  Sec¬ 
retary  D.  W.  Carter  and  Actuary  C.  I. 
Fitzgerald  read  papers  on  routine  mat¬ 
ters,  followed  by  a  paper  on  “Personal 
Soliciting,”  by  B.  B.  Snow  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  a  discussion  of  this  topic  by 
Messrs.  Collett  of  Providence,  France 
of  Cleveland,  Hoffman  of  Mt.  Sterling, 
Chesney  of  Kansas  City,  Chase  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Harmon  of  Rochester,  Indoe  of 
Omaha,  Stringer  of  Detroit,  Wilson  of 
Duluth,  Colton  of  Concord  and  Folsom 
of  Indianapolis. 

Elect  Wrenn  President 

At  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  just  "before  adjournment, 
Everts  Wrenn  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
president;  S.  W.  Sparger  of  Durham, 
N.  C.,  vice-president;  Chas.  R.  Gantz 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  and 
George  Wilson  of  Duluth  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  7  o’clock  a  dinner  was  given  to 
the  association  by  the  officers  of  the 
Company  on  the  roof  of  the  State  Mu¬ 
tual  Building,  at  which  President 
Wright  presided.  E.  S.  Barker  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  presented  to  President  Wright  on 
behalf  of  the  Agents’  Association  a 
very  beautiful  silver  tea  service.  Other 
after  dinner  speakers  were  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  J.  J.  Kelly  of 
St.  Louis,  newly  elected  President 
Wrenn  of  Chicago,  C.  W.  Van  Tuyl  of 
Minneapolis,  S.  L.  Calhoun  of  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Chandler  Bullock,  general 
counsel  of  the  Company. 

The  second  day  of  the  convention 
was  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure:  au¬ 
tomobile  ride  to  the  Groton  Inn  of 
Groton,  Mass.,  for  luncheon,  thence  to 
Concord  of  Revolutionary  fame  and  on 
to  the  Quinsigamond  Boat  Club  on 
Lake  Quinsigamond,  for  clambake  and 
dinner. 

Most  Successful  Convention 

This  was  by  long  odds  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  convention  ever  held  by  the 
Company’s  agents,  judged  not  alone 
by  the  many  valuable  and  interesting 
points  brought  out  in  the  discussions, 
but  in  the  esprit  de  corp  so  clearly  in 
evidence  all  through  the  meeting. 


Educating  Life  Agents 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

We  all  know  how  contagious  are 
some  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  diph¬ 
theria  and  scarlet  fever.  Equally  con¬ 
tagious  are  the  results  of  rejections  and 
adverse  rulings  from  the  home  offices 
unless  they  are  wisely  handled.  A  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  dissatisfied  agent  can  do 
more  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  your  en¬ 
tire  force  if  something  has  arisen  to 
unsettle  him  than  you  can  offset  in  a 
long  time.  For  this  very  reason,  if  the 
rooms  are  small,  the  disappointments 
and  grievances  can  be  better  controlled. 

Discourage  especially  what  is  known 
as  visiting  or  the  habit  of  going  from 
one  room  to  another,  telling  stories, 
talking  politics  or  baseball  news.  Im¬ 


press  upon  your  men  the  fact  that 
every  moment  is  valuable  and  if  one 
of  them  hasn’t  anything  to  do  he  had 
better  sit  quietly  by  himself  than  to  go 
and  waste  the  time  of  another  man  who 
would  otherwise  be  about  his  work. 

It  is  well  to  select  what  should  be 
known  as  room  captains  who  will  have 
oversight  of  their  particular  room.  To 
this  end  occasionally  you  can  bring 
about  room  contests  and  establish  a 
certain  amount  of  rivalry  and  local 
pride  which  will  lead  the  men  to  en¬ 
courage  one  another  to  do  their  best. 

Sometimes  a  new  man  can  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
an  older  agent  by  sharing  with  him  for 
a  time  a  certain  portion  of  the  first 
commission.  The  older  agent  will 
thereby  be  recompensed  and  good  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained. 

Systematic  Record  of  Day’s  Work 

Insist  upon  having  the  men  keep  a 
systematic  record  of  each  day’s  work. 
For  this  purpose,  a  book  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  office  into  which  the  inter¬ 
views  may  be  recorded  and  checked  up 
weekly  by  the  general  agent  or  his  as¬ 
sistant.  It  is  well  to  offer  a  reward 
at  the  end  of  the  year  if  a  certain 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  and 
properly  recorded,  for  well  directed  and 
systematic  work  in  the  long  run  will 
bring  its  reward. 

The  company’s  list  of  leading  agents 
has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful  means 
of  keeping  up  and  maintaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  of  efficiency.  We  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  give  a  five  dollar 
gold  piece  to  every  one  of  our  men 
each  time  his  name  has  appeared  on 
this  list  more  than  once  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  months.  These  prizes  are 
presented  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
agency  meetings.  The  effect  is  won¬ 
derfully  good,  not  only  upon  those  who 
receive  the  reward,  but  in  that  it  awak¬ 
ens  a  desire  in  those  who  have  been 
less  fortunate  to  do  their  best  to  be  on 
the  list  the  following  month. 

Through  this  means  two  of  the  men 
in  our  office  have  had  their  names  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  company’s  list  of  leading 
agents  for  more  than  forty  consecutive 
months  without  a  single  break,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  one 
of  these  men  has  more  than  one  year 
led  on  paid-for  new  business  the  entire 
list  of  agents  of  the  company. 

For  agencies  in  large  cities  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  made  as  to  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  weekly 
agency  meetings.  We  have  found  it 
best  to  hold  them  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  at  our  office.  Such  meetings 
are  short,  never  much  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  we  make  sure  that  live 
topics  are  discussed  and  information 
presented  which  will  be  up  to  date  and 
to  the  point.  Occasionally  an  outside 
man  gives  them  a  talk  on  “Salesman¬ 
ship”  or  something  equally  important. 
Get  your  men  to  ask  questions  at  these 
meetings  and  frequently  have  them 
read  papers  or  give  some  experience 
showing  how  they  have  won  out  in 
difficult  cases.  At  least  once  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months  the  general  agent 
should  have  all  of  his  men  together 
at  his  club  for  an  evening,  or  informal 
luncheon.  He  will  thereby  weld  his 
force  into  one  great  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  machine,  which  will  go  forward 
under  his  leadership  towards  greater 
achievement.  At  the  agency  meetings 
insist  upon  promptness  and  to  this  end 
it  is  well  to  have  a  record  of  attend¬ 
ance,  noting  particularly  those  who  are 
late  or  absent,  for  you  will  thereby  im¬ 
press  upon  your  agents  the  necessity 
of  being  always  on  time  and  that  every 
moment  of  these  meetings  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss 
anything. 

If  an  Agent  Lags 

When  you  find  an  agent  lagging  and 
inclined  to  take  things  easy,  by  passing 
around  the  word  to  one  of  his  mates 
you  will  thereby  obtain  co-operation  in 
bringing  him  up  to  .  the  mark.  This  is 
much  better  than  continual  prodding  on 
the  part  of  the  general  agent  in  that 
the  one  who  is  inclined  to  be  indolent 
will  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is  really 
in  disgrace  unless  he  is  doing  his  full 
share  of  the  work. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1, 708, 728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  11114; 


Assets .  $11,138,324.57 

LiabiUties . 9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force . 99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,428,933.48 


Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over 


$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPOETUNITIES  for 


LIVE  AGENTS 


as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


COMPANY 


Or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Million 
(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office, 
important  open  territory. 


Do  not  hesitate  to  drop  the  weak¬ 
lings.  When  you  have  found  that  a 
man  is  unfitted  for  the  business  and 
that  he  cannot  be  made  to  come  up  to 
your  standard  of  efficiency,  even  though 
he  may  be  writing  an  occasional  risk, 
his  influence  upon  the  office  will  be  bad. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  a  quiet  talk 
with  such  an  agent  and  have  him  drop 
out  rather  than  to  allow  him  to  remain 
and  occupy  valuable  office  space.  Aside 
from  this,  much  better  work  can  be 
obtained  where  each  one  of  the  force 
is  getting  a  reasonable  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  if  the  results  were  obtained 
by  a  few  and  the  others  are  largely 
hangers  on. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  again  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  having  a 
plan  and  working  that  plan  faithfully. 


Ours  may  not  be  adapted  to  your  office 
or  to  your  territory,  but  surely  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  you  have  a  desire 
for  agency  development,  you  will  be 
able  to  devise  a  plan  which  will  lead 
you  on  to  victory. 

I  keep  on  my  desk  before  me  a  motto 
which  I  give  to  you  as  a  closing  thought, 
a  quotation  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes: 

“Be  firm;  one  constant  element  of  luck, 
Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 
Stick  to  your  aim;  the  mongrel's  hold 
will  slip 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog’s 
grip; 

Small  tho’  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never 
yields 

Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of 
the  fields.” 
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July  2,  1915. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axtnan,  President ;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley 
Secretary.  7  he  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  £4 07  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  13  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1007,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1870 . 


COMMITTEE  ON  BLANKS  REPORT 

The  Committee  on  Blanks  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners  has  made  its  report  and  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  life  insurance 
blank  have  been  adopted.  On  Page  16, 
Schedule  D,  Part  1,  five  new  columns 
at  the  right  under  the  general  caption 
‘‘Supplemental  Columns  for  Data  Con¬ 
cerning  Amortization”  have  been  added. 
These  are  headed  respectively: 

“Effective  rate  of  interest  at  which 
purchase  was  made.”  “Amortized  or 
investment  value  December  31,  1915. 
“Increase  in  amortized  value  during 
1915.”  “Decrease  in  amortized  value 
during  1915.”  “Are  these  bonds  amply 
secured  and  not  in  default  as  to  pi  in- 
cipal  or  interest?” 

This  supplemental  information  re¬ 
quired  of  all  companies  which  amortize 
their  bonds  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  information  required  in 
the  preceding  columns  but  in  addition 
thereto.  Perpetual  bonds,  bonds  in  de¬ 
fault  as  to  principal  or  interest,  and 
bonds  not  amply  secured  are  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  this  column  at  market  value. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
States  now  accept  the  amortized  value 
of  bonds,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  the 
columns  needed  to  show  the  necessary 
data  concerning  amortization. 

Some  other  changes  of  interest  fol¬ 
low: 

12.  Page  4,  line  41.  Amend  to  read, 
“Premium  notes,  policy  loans  and  other 
policy  assets  in  excess  of  net  value  and 
of  other  policy  liabilities  on  individual 
policies.” 

Reason. — To  require  companies  to  in¬ 
clude  such  items  as  accrued  interest, 
interest  paid  in  advance,  etc.,  not  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to  at  this  point. 

13.  Page  5.  Transpose  lines  7  and  8, 
making  present  line  7,  line  8  and  pres¬ 
ent  line  8,  line  7. 

Reason.— To  keep  entirely  separate 
the  net  reserve  for  life  contingencies 
and  the  reserve  for  total  and  perma¬ 
nent  disability  benefits.  Departments’ 
certificates  of  valuation  now  generally 
cover  life  contingencies  only,  and  the 
change  will  permit  the  amount  shown 
on  the  certificates  to  be  readily  checked 
with  the  “net  reserve”  as  shown  in  the 
statement. 

Page  5,  under  line  9.  Insert  a  new 
line  “Present  value  of  amounts  in¬ 
curred  but  not  yet  due  for  total  and 
permanent  disability  benefits.” 

Reason. — To  provide  an  item  for  re¬ 


porting  such  benefits  whether  “waiver 
of  premium”  or  "instalment”  settle¬ 
ments.  At  present  such  amounts  are 
not  treated  uniformly  by  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Page  6.  The  two  exhibits  of  policies 
are  changed  to  show  “Ordinary”  and 
“Industrial’'  business  separately,  no  ref¬ 
erence  being  made  to  “Written”  or 
“Paid-for”  business  in  the  captions  of 
the  exhibits,  the  heading  space  being 
left  blank  for  the  insertion  of  “Written” 
or  “Paid-for”  as  may  be  required. 

Reason.— In  present  blank  but  one  of 
the  two  exhibits  is  required  by  any 
State.  The  change  gives  opportunity 
to  companies  writing  both  ordinary  and 
industrial  business  to  report  the  same 
separately  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  insert  a  special  exhibit  as  at  present. 

Page  6,  Exhibits  of  Policies.  Insert 
new  lines  immediately  under  lines  11 
and  30,  each  to  read,  “By  disability.” 

Reason. — To  provide  places  for  de¬ 
ducting  policies  reduced  or  terminated 
through  the  operation  of  total  and  per¬ 
manent  disability  clauses,  no  provision 
being  made  for  such  deduction  at 
present. 

Page  7.  Insert  a  new  question  imme¬ 
diately  following  Miscellaneous  Ques¬ 
tion  10,  to  read  as  follows:  “Total 
amount  loaned  to  directors  or  other  of¬ 
ficers,  $ . ;  loaned  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  not  officers,  $ .  (exclusive 

cf  policy  loans).” 

Reason. — This  information  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  required  in  the  fire  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  blanks,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  in¬ 
formation  that  departments  should 
have  with  respect  to  all  classes  of 
companies. 

Regarding  classification  of  disburse¬ 
ments  the  blanks  committee  says: 

LIFE  BLANK. 

A  classification  of  disbursements  relating  to 
the  life  blank  and  the  detailed  schedules  sup¬ 
plementary  thereto  were  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  are  not  submitted  as  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  final  conclusion.  This  matter  is  referred 
to  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  fact  that  such  consideratimi  has 
been  given  this  matter  be  included  in  the 
official  report  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners,  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  the  consideration  of  department  officials 
and  of  the  officers  of  companies  and  that  the 
committee  in  its  final  action  may  have  the 
benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  shall  result 
therefrom.  In  submitting  this  recommendation 
the  committee  feels  that  it  is  acting  in  accord 
with  the  purpose  of  the  convention  in  asking 
that  it  be  instructed  to  confer  with  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  in  arranging  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  It  believes  that  no  radical  departure 
should  be  made  from  the  present  method  of 
reporting  in  the  annual  statements,  which  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  which 
companies’  methods  of  accounting  have  been 
adjusted,  without  affording  departments  and 
companies  a  full  opportunity  for  determining 
the  desirability  and  effect"  of  such  changes 
as  may  be  proposed.  The  method  _  of  pub¬ 
licity  here  recommended  will  furnish  such 
opportunity  and  enable  your  committee  to 
avail  itself  of  such  suggestions  and  criticisms 
upon  the  tentative  arrangement  outlined  as 
shall  be  forthcoming.  If  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  shall  be  approved  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  its  further  plan  contemplates  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  a  committee  representing  the  life 
insurance  companies  in  the  consideration  and 
final  adjustment  of  the  method  of  reporting 
disbursements.  It  therefore  respectfully  asks 
the  acceptance  of  this  report  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  no  further  action  by  the  convention  on 
this  subject  at  this  time. 


UNIQUE  CONTRACT 

Another  use  of  life  insurance  is 
demonstrated  in  an  interesting  agree¬ 
ment  recently  entered  into  by  R.  E. 
Thompson,  a  druggist  of  Manhattan, 
Kas.,  and  his  landlord,  H.  W.  Allman, 
the  owner  of  the  Hotel  Gillette  at  that 
place. 

Allman  agrees  to  furnish  board  and 
room  to  Thompson  for  the  coming 
twenty  years  in  consideration  for  be¬ 
ing  named  as  the  beneficiary  in  a  $5,- 
000  twenty-year  endowment  policy 
taken  by  Thompson  after  an  agent  had 
been  canvassing  the  two  men  for  sev¬ 
eral  days. 


LEO  SCHLAUDECKER 


Leo  Schlaudecker,  of  F.  Schlaudecker 
&  Son,  Erie,  Pa.,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Local  Agents,  is  one  of 
the  best  posted  and  enterprising  of 
locals  in  the  Keystone  State.  He  is  the 
son  of  Frank  Schlaudecker,  who  was 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Collector  of 
the  old  19th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  brother  of  Col.  Mathew  Schlau¬ 
decker,  the  president  of  the  German 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Erie,  Pa., 
of  which  Company  F.  Schlaudecker  was 
a  large  stockholder.  The  Chicago  and 
Boston  conflagrations  caused  this  Com¬ 
pany  to  retire  in  1872.  The  local 
agency  of  F.  Schlaudecker  was  then  es¬ 
tablished,  which  agency  Leo  Schlau¬ 
decker  is  now  conducting  under  the 
name  of  F.  Schlaudecker  &  Son,  and 
which  is  the  largest  in  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Leo  Schlaudecker  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  agency  with  his  father  in 
1866  and  was  continually  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business,  except  for  a  period  of  a 
few  years  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
bicycle  and  auto  department  of  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bro.,  sporting  goods  dealers 
in  New  York  City,  and  later  engaged  in 
the  export  and  import  business  in  New 
York  until  1904,  when  he  returned  to 
his  home  town  and  took  charge  of  the 
agency  in  Erie.  This  agency  represents 
thirty  companies,,  practically  all  of 
which  have  been  in  the  Schlaudecker 
agency  since  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Schlaudecker  is  general  agent  for 
several  automobile  companies.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  the 
business  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
He  has  also  given  a  great  deal  of  his 
attention  to  the  adjustment  of  automo¬ 
bile  fire  and  liability  claims  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Northwest¬ 
ern  New  York  territory,  both  for  his 
own  companies  and  for  others. 

*  *  * 

Phiroze  C.  Sethna,  resident  secretary 
of  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Bombay  Muni¬ 
cipal  Corporation  for  1915-16,  succeed¬ 
ing  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy. 
Mr.  Sethna  entered  the  Corporation  in 
1907.  Such  was  his  interest  in  all  im¬ 
portant  municipal  problems  that  three 
years  later  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Standing  Committee;  within  twelve 
months  he  became  chairman  of  that 
body  and  he  now  succeeds  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Corporation.  He  has  been 
with  the  Sun  Life  fifteen  years. 

*  *  * 

Mayor  John  P.  Longnecker,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  who  recently  became  a  local 
agent  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  is  making  good. 

•  •  • 

Julian  Myrick,  Jr.,  general  agent  of 


the  Mutual  Life,  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  agents  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  figures  in  the  speediest  closing  of 
a  case  on  record.  He  called  on  a  pros¬ 
pect,  convinced  him  that  he  should  take 
out  insurance,  had  the  application 
signed,  called  up  a  doctor,  and  the 
patient  was  examined.  The  entire 
transaction  lasted  just  one  minute.  In 
explanation  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  all  done  for  the  Mutual  Life 
movies.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  life 
insurance  pictures  yet  taken. 

* *  *  * 

Bernard  R.  Rose,  who  recently  went 
with  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  in  New 
York,  has  been  a  large  producer  in  the 
metropolitan  field  for  a  great  many 
years.  Mr.  Rose  is  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  “Moral  Training  as  a  Force 
in  Agency  Development,”  based  on  an 
address  which  he  delivered  in  Chicago. 
The  pamphlet  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  one  of  the  letters  he  received  prais¬ 
ing  it  and  which  he  cherishes  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Insurance  Commissioner  Frank 
H.  Hardison  of  Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

A.  J.  Market  and  J.  Rosen,  of  the  Wil- 

liamsburgh  agency,  of  the  Travelers 
in  New  York  City,  have  made  remark¬ 
able  records  for  themselves  in  the  in¬ 
surance  field  within  the  past  year.  They 
were  appointed  agents  for  the  company 
in  November,  1914,  having  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  selling  life  insur¬ 
ance.  In  the  short  time  they  have 
been  in  the  business  they  have  written 
policies  for  over  $200,000  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  If  these  young  men  who  have 
entered  the  field  without  experience  can 
continue  at  the  rate  they  have  started 
they  will  shortly  be  paying  for  $500,- 
000  of  life  insurance  a  year  with  the 
company. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Foster,  general  agent  of  the 
Travelers  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  began  as 
a  telegraph  operator  at  Cape  Charles, 
Va„  and  later  was  appointed  a  railroad 
agent. 

Mr.  Foster  came  north  later  and  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  filled  for  several  years.  Through 
the  influence  of  a  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  official,  he  was  appointed  district 
passenger  agent  of  the  West  Shore 
Railway.  He  only  filled  this  position 
for  about  one  year,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  its  allied  steamship  lines 
as  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  353  Broadway,  New  York.  This 
position  he  filled  for  about  eight  years, 
still  residing  at  Freehold.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Foster  first  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  Travelers  as 
special  agent.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  Newark  and  Trenton.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  State 
agent  of  the  Travelers,  and  became  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Van  Sant, 
Coleman  &  Co.,  State  agents.  Later 
Mr.  Foster  was  transferred  to  the  home 
office  of  the  company,  at  Hartford,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  life  and  accident  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Travelers,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Trenton.  A  few  years  ago  his 
business  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Norman  Foster  Co.,  and  under 
this  name  it  has  grown  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  exclusive  Travelers’  agency  in  the 
State.  Nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  its 
business  is  scattered  over  twenty-five 
different  States  and  territories.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
Country  Club  and  the  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  New  Jersey. 

•  •  * 

John  James,  insurance  commissioner 
of  Utah,  recently  received  word  that 
eight  of  his  cousins  are  at  the  front 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  British. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


DOES  N.  F.  P.  A.  DO  TOO  MUCH ?  FOMI“ 

NO.  SAYS  FRANKLIN  WENTWORTH 


NEW 


COMPANY 


Committee  Reports  are  Not  Rushed 
Through  by  Headings— Painstaking 
Preliminary  Work 

Some  comment  has  been  made  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As¬ 
sociation  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
procedure,  some  members  of  the  l4sso- 
ciation  feeling  that  it  is  trying  to  do 
too  much.  These  comments  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association,  for  reply. 
He  writes  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
as  follows: 

“Boston,  June  27,  1915. 
“Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  It 
is  not  true  that  our  committee  reports 
are  ‘rushed  through  by  headings,’  nor 
have  they  ever  been  huriedly  prepared. 

“The  committees  preparing  these  re¬ 
ports  are  selected  from  the  most  com¬ 
petent  engineers  in  the  membership 
of  the  Association  covering  the  special 
subjects.  These  reports  are  printed  in 
advance  and  sent  to  every  active  mem¬ 
ber,  and  a  list  to  every  associate  mem 
ber  who  may  obtain  a  copy  if  he  de¬ 
sires.  During  the  six  weeks  or  two 
months  previous  to  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing  these  reports  are  studied  by  these 
members,  and  their  criticisms  made  in 
writing  to  the  chairmen  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Pertinent  criticisms  are  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  chairmen  and  amend¬ 
ments  made  to  the  printed  copy,  the 
same  being  indicated  by  the  chairmen 
at  the  time  the  report  is  presented  to 
the  annual  meeting.  The  reports  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  considered  by 
everyone  interested  before  presentation 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  it  is 
not  deemed  expedient  to  read  fifty  or 
sixty  pages  of  fine  type  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  members,  who  surely  would  not 
sit  and  listen. 

“You  will  realize,  however,  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  reports  are 
‘rushed  through.’  Anyone  who  fails 
to  write  the  committee  in  advance  can 
introduce  his  criticisms  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  reports,  in  the  event  of 
any  criticisms,  are  referred  back  to  the 
committee  and  on  receipt  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  proceedings  containing  the  orig¬ 
inal  reports  and  the  criticisms  there¬ 
on,  the  members  have  an  opportunity 
to  once  more  address  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  before  the  reports  are 
printed  and  promulgated. 

“We  are  always  very  grateful  for 
suggestions  from  our  friends  or  mem¬ 
bers  calculated  to  improve  the  interest 
or  efficiency  of  the  Association,  but 
we  hope  this  explanation  will  convince 
you  that  the  criticisms  communicated 
by  you  are  not  to  the  point. 

“FRANKLIN  H.  WENTWORTH.” 

Views  of  Ira  H.  Woolson 

Ira  H.  Woolson,  Consulting  Engineer 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  results  from  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  are  not  obtained  by  the  hur¬ 
ried  action  upon  committee  reports 
which  is  now  in  practice,  and  which 
has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  yearly  meeting  program 
consequent  upon  the  large  amount  of 
work  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  (As¬ 
sociation. 

“The  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  one  that  is  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  most  similar  large  organizations, 
several  solutions  have  been  proposed, 
and  some  have  been  tried  by  other  or¬ 
ganizations  with  more  or  less  success. 

I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient 
attention  myself  to  arrive  at  fixed  con¬ 
clusions  in  regard  to  it.  I  understand 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 


Prominent  Indianapolis  Men  Behind 

Organization  to  Have  $1,000,000 
Capital  and  Same  Surplus 

United  States  Senator  Kern  of  In¬ 
diana,  Tom  Taggart,  the  famous  In¬ 
diana  politician,  former  Senator  Flet¬ 
cher,  H.  K.  Merritt,  former  general 
agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  other  prominent  men  in 
Indiana  are  organizing  a  fire  insurance 
company  in  Indianapolis  which  will 
have  a  capital  stock  of  one  million 
dollars  and  a  surplus  of  one  million 
dollars. 

The  plan  is  to  sell  stock  to  local 
agents.  The  Indianapolis  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  an  opening  for  a 
large  company  with  headquarters  in 
their  city.  The  Sterling  Fire,  which 
formerly  operated  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  re  insured  a  large  part  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  recently. 


RATE 


MAKING 


SPECIALS 

Responsible  for  Rate  Difficulties  in 
Maine — Have  Interest  in  Local 
Agencies 

Portland,  Me.,  June  29.— Some 
ugnt  on  the  dissatisfaction  over  rat- 
mg  conditions  in  this  State  can  be 
gained  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
out  of  fourteen  resident  special  agents 
eight  are  connected  in  some  manner 
with  local  agencies.  This  is  a  day  and 
age  of  salaried  rating  employes,  and 
wise  heads  believe  that  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  rates  are  those  made  by  men 
who  are  professional  raters. 

Take  a  large  risk  in  a  small  State 
and  trouble  is  sure  to  follow  a  lot  of 
special  agents  having  a  finger  in  the 
rate-making  pie.  Try  as  hard  as  they 
will  to  look  at  the  situation  in  an  un¬ 
biased  manner  they  are  sure  to  let 
their  vision  be  clouded  when  it  comes 
to  fixing  the  rate. 


WILL  BUILD 


IN 


HARTFORD 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company  Buys  Land 
Plans  of  New  Structure  Not 
Completed 


The  Phoenix  has  purchased  a  plot  of 
property  in  the  business  section  of 
Hartford,  where  it  will  erect  a  building 
in  which  will  be  housed  the  offices  of 
the  company  and  of  the  Connecticut 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  deal  for 
the  buying  of  the  plot  has  just  been 
completed  and  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany  have  as  yet  made  no  statement  as 
to  the  type  of  a  building  to  be  erected. 


WAITING 


FOR 


SCHEDULE 


Massachusetts  Field  Men  Anxious  fo' 
Early  Promulgation  of  Lauter- 
Lemmon  Production 


BOSTON,  June  30.— Considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  is  felt  here  over  the  delay 
in  the  Lauter-Lemmon  schedule.  Re- 
ratings  are  being  held  up,  and  there  is 
criticism  because  of  the  indefinite  in¬ 
formation  regarding  when  the  much 
heralded  schedule  will  appear. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  FIRE 

The  ninety-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
General  Fire  of  Paris,  the  oldest  of  the 
French  companies,  showed  an  increase 
in  assets  last  year  of  $800,000,  an  under¬ 
writing  profit  of  $600,000,  and  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  a  substantial  dividend  on  its 
capital. 


N.  F.  P.  A.  is  giving  the  matter  serious 
consideration,  and  I  hope  it  may  settle 
upon  some  policy  which  will  at  least 
lessen,  if  not  entirely  remove,  the  cause 
of  complaint.” 


AUTOMOBILE  FIRE  SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  CO. 

89  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Rates 

On  gasoline  power  private  pleasure  automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  such  as  delivery 
wagons  and  trucks  based  on  Manufacturers’  Original  List  Prices 

NOTE:  Limits  of  amount  of  insurance  include 
equipment,  but  not  additional  bodies.  See  Addi¬ 
tional  Equipment  and  Additional  Bodies  rules. 


This  year  and  next  year  models  in  hands  of  original 
owner 

Original  List  Piice  —  $3,500  and  over . 

Original  List  Price  $1,500  to  $3,499 . 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $  1 ,500  . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  90%  of  cost  nor  less  than  70%  of 
Original  List  Price. 

Last  year  models  in  hands  of  original  owner  (One 
year  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  80%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  $1,500  to  $3,499  . 

_  Insure  for  not  more  than  70%  nor  kss  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $  1 ,500  . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  60%  not  less  than  50% 


VULCAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY'S 

Renewals  only. 

Year  before  last  models  in  hands  of  original  owner 
(Two  years  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70% 

Original  List  Price  -  $1,500  to  $3,499 . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $1,500 . 

insure  for  not  more  than  40% 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  RATE  SHEET 

We  Invite  Your  Patronage 

Liberal  Adjustments  Prompt  Settlements 


Rates  for  policy 

INCLUDING 

theft  and 
valuation  clauses 

Rates  for  policy 

COVERING 
Fire  Hazard 
only 

1.20% 

i% 

1.30% 

i% 

1.50% 

i% 

Min.  Prem.  $7.50 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

1.20% 

1% 

1.50% 

i% 

2.25% 

1.75% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

1.90% 

1.40% 

2.95% 

2.45% 

3.50% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

3% 
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HODGES  TALKS  TO  THE  LOCALS 

Warren  County  Association  Invites 
Specials  to  Outing  Held  in  Jersey 
Mountain  Retreat 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER _ 

tha  tsrjnss'.? ,orelsn 

>«« •h« — ,oud 

vivas  foi  (  olonGl  .Jiiii.  .  Tt«ho/I  Qtatoc  Tnintpps  of 

„£MdaeS:  KfM  ZTJLXrSLT?. . 

COLONEL  JIM  AT  BLAIRSTOWN  sSfs&SS 

"The1' Warren  County  agents  haven’t  through  its  United  States  branch,  home 

Ste^i^r^iS  0ffiS^fe“in  the  United 

_  £j.  MefTi  Creveling  RS  state  exceptions  In  fill  ! ! ! !  ^  i  i  '■ 

V  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  agent  said  a  Agency. _ •  •  j,"  rig^s  w^erever  located  accepted 

few  days  ago  that  his  local  board  had  pocket  FIRE  from  companies  of  the  United  States  as 

r.ot  met  in  months.  “What  can  we  do  COAL  POCKET  FI  re  insurance?  Answer  . . . 

if  wc  do  meet?”  he  asked  in  resigna-  Coal  pocket  fires  are  not  numeious,  jf  not  .state  exceptions  in  full . 

l  on  but  there  was  one  in  Camden  this  week,  . 

aiiph  desnair  cannot  be  found  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $18,000.  (c)  risks  located  in  the  United  States 

in  Warren  County  New  Jersey,  where  Among  the  companies  on  the  line— the  accepted  £rom  companies  of  foreign 
the  agents  have* ’an  association  that  assured  being  Charlotte  E.  Oliver  are  countries  as  re-insurance?  Answer... 
the  agents  nave _  au  «*•  coming  Springfield,  Hartford,  National,  Conti-  . 

ofnaVernenSt  bill '  Sometimes  the  Warren  nental  and  Fire  Association^  Most  of  jf’  ^  state  exceptions  in  full . 

°l  a  rJ  oorintQ  meet  and  discuss  the  the  lines  were  for  $3,000  each,  lhe  . 

va°inetyof  the 'survey  sometimes  they  line  was  placed  by  the  Freeman  Reason.— It  is  believed  that  insurance 
Sophie  the  commission  question;  once  Agency.  departments  should  be  informed  as  to 

tlipv  had  Atlee  Brown  on  the  witness  - -  how  foreign  companies,  operating  here 

chair  Questions  by  the  millions,  ready  CHANGE  MINDS  IN  SUMMIT  through  United  States  branches,  are  re- 

tn  he  horn  for  months,  were  hatched.  pjre  insurance  agents  were  rather  porting  their  business. 

Sometimes  they  just  meet,  blow  each  surprised  this  week  upon  hearing  that  (Note.— States  which  have  a  special 

other  to  lunch  and  talk  about  the  peach  the  Summit  city  officials  had  balked  fire  blank  for  United  States  branches 
rot,  or  the  havoc  of  the  submarines.  on  taking  the  policy  of  a  distinguished  of  foreign  companies  need  not  include 
One  can’t  talk  business  all  the  time,  foreign  company  on  a  public  building,  this  interrogatory  in  the  stock  fire 
vou  know  but  after  seeing  the  absurdity  of  suen  blank.) 

so  in  brief  it  will  be  seen  that  the  a  stand  they  are  reported  to  have  Page  10,  Schedule  E.  Amend  caption 
wfrJn  Countv  agents  believe  that  as  changed  their  minds.  to  read,  “Showing  name  and  location  of 

^  arren  (  oil  y  &  .  , .  _ _ _  udttidriiv  Riid  amount  r@cov©r3»t)l6  for 

long  as  they  have  ^  ass°«at  tha  model  FORM  BOOK  re  insurance  on  paid  and  unpaid  losses.” 

SSH*  —  - 

» ra  ss'^r&^sa.  **  co,“nm  (1> 

the  Warren  County  agents  have  imag-  this  week. _  (j) 

ination  and  never  run  out  of  .things  to  \*/  vrn?K  stat e  RISKS  (A)  Paid  Losses, 

meet  about.  So  a  few  days  ago  they  NEW  .  M  v  rk  The  caption  of  column  (2)  to  read; 

decided  to  have  an  outing  and  invite  The  number  of  risks  in  New  York 

the  special  agents  of  the  State  to  be  state  was  recently  estimated  by  an  ex-  Unpaid" Losses, 

their  guests.  pert  to  be  900,000.  The  reference  letter  (A)  in  column 

The  outing  was  held  in  Blairstown.  AwruiAon  i  inf  (!)  runs  to  the  foll°winS  foot-note  at 

This  was  not  premeditated  cruelty  on  PLACE  BLANCHARD  LIN  t£le  bottom  of  the  Schedule:  “(A)— 

the  part  of  the  agents.  Their  motivb  The  Blanchard  patent  leather  plant  Carry  as  ledger  asset  or  non-ledger 

was  all  right  because,  as  they  say,  line  in  Newark  is  being  written  with-  asset » 

Blairstown  is  in  the  mountains  and  is  out  co-insurance,  under  blanket  form.  Reason.— After  careful  consideration 

really  a  much  more  healthy  Summer  -  and  at  the  request  of  the  fire  insurance 

resort,  with  better  natural  attractions,  POMMITTFF  ON  BLANKS  companies,  it  is  believed  that  re-insur- 

than  Atlantic  City  or  Newport;  and  LU1V11VU1  1  ance  due  Qn  paid  losses  sbould  be  re- 

much  less  expensive,  by  Jove.  Fjre  |nsurance  Changes  are  Reported  ported  as  an  asset  item. 

A  dollar  a  day  will  take  you  nearly  tQ  Nationa|  Convention  of  Insur- 
twenty-four  hours  there.  ance  Commissioners 

When  the  specials  got  the  mvita- 
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THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 
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NewHampshire- 


f  3,303. 375. 2‘ 

I  3.367. 026. 2 


LQ3  \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3, 200,713.78 


'  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America'' 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents  T 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 

Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


tions  there  was  considerable  emotion, 
which  surged  nowhere*  more  violently 
than  in  the  breast  of  Colonel  James 
Hodges,  of  the  Commercial  Union. 
Everybody  in  New  Jersey  knows  and 
loves  Colonel  Jim.  He  is  the  fiiend  of 
all  the  agents.  He  has  been  traveling 
the  State  for — but,  we  are  not  going 
to  tell  his  age.  He  does  not  look  it, 
never  has  and  never  will.  A  trip  to 
Blairstown  on  a  hot  day  is  a  mere  sen¬ 
timental  journey  to  one  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment.  Then,  Charley  Enderly,  of  the 
New  York  Underwriters’  Agency,  ac¬ 
cepted,  too.  He  is  one  of  those  city 
fellows,  who  travel  all  day  to  get  to 
New  York,  in  order  that  they  may  ride 
home  in  the  subway  during  the  rush 
hour. 

Herbert  A.  Richards,  Jr.,  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Union;  A.  MacKechnie,  of  the 
Scottish  U.  &  N.;  Jim  Westervelt.  of 
the  Niagara,  and  several  other  specials 
were  there. 

Unvarnished  Truths 

The  Warren  County  agents  were 
proud  of  the  special  agency  turn  out. 
They  had  quite  an  outpouring  of  their 
own,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  the  best 
lunch  that  the  Blairstown  chef  ever 
provided.  “Finest  rhubarb  pie  I  ever 
ate,”  was  the  expert  testimony  of  Col¬ 
onel  Jim  as  he  arose  to  make  a  speech, 
a  fresh  white  carnation  in  his  button 
hole  lending  eclat  to  the  occasion. 

Some  plain  facts  about  the  agents 
were  delivered  in  this  speech.  Colonel 
Jim  said  he  liked  every  fellow  present 
— they  were  all  brothers,  he  declared, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  hospitality 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  plain  speak 
:ng.  and  he  would  talk  plainly  about 
agency  conditions.  He  then  told  the 
agents  about  their  weaknesses  and 


The  Committee  on  Blanks  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  stock  fire  insurance 
blank.  They  are  in  part  as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  5.  Amend  to  read,  “De¬ 
duct  re-insurance  as  per  Schedule  E, 
column  (2).” 

Page  6,  Recapitulation  of  fire  Risks 
and  Premiums.  Insert  in  column  (2) 
immediately  under  “Over  five  years,” 
“Advance  Premiums,”  and  in  column 
(5)  immediately  under  “pro  rata,” 
“100%.” 

Reason. — To  secure  uniformity  in  re¬ 
porting  advance  premiums 

Page  7,  General  Interrogatory  6. 
Amend  to  read,  “Total  losses  per  state¬ 
ment  of  last  year  plus  net  losses  paid 
per  page  3,  line  3,  $ . ” 

Reason. — Net  losses  paid  is  the  in¬ 
formation  desired  at  this  point,  and 
this  change  makes  this  clear. 

Page  7.  Insert  two  new  interroga¬ 
tories  immediately  following  interroga¬ 
tory  23,  as  follows: 

“State  if  an  examination  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  has  been  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  this  statement  by  any 
insurance  department.  If  so,  by  what 
department?”  Answer  . . 

“Has  any  change  been  made  during 
the  year  of  this  statement  in  the  char¬ 
ter,  articles  of  incorporation,  or  deed 
of  settlement  of  the  company?”  An¬ 
swer  .  If  not  previously  filed, 

furnish  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
instrument  as  amended. 

Reason. — To  enable  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  to  procure  this  information  for 
their  files,  if  they  so  desire. 

Page  7.  Insert  two  new  interroga¬ 
tories  immediately  following  interroga¬ 
tory  26. 


Iautom®] 


IfcOLIM  AND  SUBURBAN  DISTRICT 

;ks  anywhere  in  this  territory 

LINES  IN  THE  SUBURBAN  FIELD 
bound  by 

c.  sinnoi 

GENERAL  -AGENT 

WilliAm Street,  NewV&rk. 


Companies  represvntvdt 
American  Central  Insurance  Co. 
Boston  Insurance  Co. 

British  America  Assce.  Co. 

City  of  New  York  Ins.  Co- 
Farmers’  of  York 
Ins.  Co.  of  State  of  Pa. 
Milwaukee  Mechanics  Ins.  Co 
New  Haven  Underwriters 
Old  Colony  Ins.  Co. 

Rhode  Island  Ins.  Co. 


SAMPLE  SlMMONDS’  SERVICf 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  " 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  Is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here- 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE.  Assistant  Manager.  80  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co..  U.  S.  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT.  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N .  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


the  eastern  underwriter 
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CO-INSURANCE  CLAUSE  DEFINED 

By  Henry  K.  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  Rating  Department, 
Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters’  Association 


I 


Under  the  principle  of  co-insurance 
the  property  owner  has  any  loss  paid 
only  in  the  proportion  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  taken  out  hears  to  the  required 
amount  of  insurance.  It  provides  that 
whatever  percentage  of  the  property  is 
destroyed,  one-fourth,  one-half  or  three 
fourths  as  the  case  may  be,  that  per 
centage  of  the  insurance  is  payable 
in  other  words  it  leaves  the  assured 
free  to  carry  as  much  or  as  little  in 
surance  as  he  deems  needful,  but  it 
fixes  the  portion  of  the  loss  recover 
able  from  the  company  in  the  event 
of  fire  to  such  as  the  assured  has 
chosen  to  pay  for.  If  he  insures  for 
one-half  of  the  value,  he  recovers  one- 
half  of  the  loss,  be  it  partial  or  total; 
if  the  whole  of  the  value,  the  whole  of 
the  loss,  there  can  be  no  inequity  in 
this. 

The  clause  which  is  customarily  used 
on  policies  is  usually  called  the  "Re¬ 
duced  Rate  Average  Clause,”  and  gen¬ 
erally  reads  as  follows: — ‘‘In  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  reduced  rate  at  which  this 
policy  is  written,  it  is  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  and  made  a  condition  of  this  con¬ 
tract  that  this  company  shall  be  liable 
for  no  greater  proportion  of  any  loss 
than  the  amount  hereby  insured  bears 

to .  per  cent,  of  the  actual 

cash  value  of  the  property  described 
herein  at  the  time  when  such  loss  shall 
happen,  nor  for  more  than  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  this  policy  bears  to  the 
total  insurance  thereon;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  aggregate  claim  for 
any  loss  shall  not  exceed  five  (5)  per 
cent,  of  such  actual  cash  value,  no  spe¬ 
cial  inventory  or  appraisement  of  the 
undamaged  property  shall  be  required.” 


Special  Inventory 

If  this  policy  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  items,  the  foregoing  conditions 
shall  apply  to  each  item  separately, 
and  if  two  or  more  buildings  or  their 
contents  be  included  in  a  single  item, 
the  application  of  the  provision  as  to 
special  inventory  or  appraisement  shall 
be  limited  to  each  building  and  its 
contents. 

If  co-insurance  is  taken  by  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  a  reduction  is  granted  in  the 
insurance. 

It  is  the  universal  practice  of  com¬ 
panies  to-day  in  well  protected  cities 
to  present  to  the  property  owner  a  rate 
of  premium  based  upon  the  eighty  per 
cent,  co-insurance  clause.  If  he  does 
not  desire  to  insure  his  property  to  at 
least  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  value  then 
the  rate  of  premium  is  increased  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  percentage  of  insurance 
carried  to  value.  If,  however,  the 
eighty  per  cent,  co-insurance  clause  is 
made  a  part  of  policy  and  at  the  time 
of  loss,  by  a  conservative  estimation, 
"it  is  .found  that  the  property  is  not 
insured  to  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of 
its  value,  then  the  company  considers 
itself  liable  for  only  that  portion  of 
the  loss  represented  by  the  proportion 
which  the  value  insured  bears  to  the 
insurance  required  or  eighty  per  cent. 
Thus,  if  the  value  of  a  certain  stock  of 
merchandise  is  $10,000  at  the  time  in 
surance  is  taken  out,  and  a  policy  of 
$8,000  is  issued,  which  of  course  covers 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
insured  property,  then  the  assured  is 
entitled  to  any  loss  up  to  the  face 
value  of  the  policy,  provided  that  at 
the  time  of  such  loss  the  market  value 
of  the  merchandise  has  not  exceeded 
that  of  its  value  at  the  time  policy  of 
insurance  was  issued.  Suppose,  how¬ 
ever.  on  account  of  various  fluctuations 
in  the  stock  market,  the  merchandise 
increases  in  value,  or  suppose  the  as¬ 
sured  enlarges  his  stock  and  the  value 
thereof  at  the  time  of  loss  is  $15,000 
and  he  has  neglected  to  increase  the 
amount  of  insurance  accordingly,  and, 
that  a  loss  of  $3,600  takes  place.  The 
co-insurance  clause  then  provides  that 


this  $3,600  loss  (or  any  other  loss  for 
•that  matter)  is  to  be  paid  only  in  the 
proportion  that  the  insurance  taken 
($8,000)  bears  to  the  insurance  re¬ 
quired  ($12,000)  that  is  to  say,  two- 
thirds  or  $2,400. 

Why  Rule  Was  Necessary 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  big  cities  with  excellent 
fire  departments,  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  fire  losses  were  partial  and  only 
bne  total.  As  soon  as  this  fact  became 
known,  many  property  owners  were 
willing  to  run  the  gamble  of  taking 
[out  small  insurance,  paying  a  propor¬ 
tionately  small  premium,  and  hoping 
that  their  policies  would  be  large 
enough  to  cover  their  partial  loss  if 
any  should  occur.  The  total  fire  waste, 
[however,  was  not  diminished  and  had 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  premium  income 
|of  the  companies.  The  result  was  that 
those  property  owners  who  did  not 
wish  to  gamble  with  chance  and  who 
insured  their  property  to  its  full  value 
were  simply  obliged  to  pay  a  higher 
'rate,  e.  g.,  they  helped  pay  the  losses  of 
those  numerous  property  owners  who 
.if  shirked  paying  their  just  portion  of  the 
_  fire  tax.  Thus  two  men  may  each  own 
[a  building  valued  at  $10,000.  Assuming 
the  rate  to  be  $1.00  per  $100  of  insur¬ 
ance,  the  one  will  pay  a  premium  of 
eighty  dollars  for  an  $8,000  policy,  the 
other,  however,  knowing  that  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  losses  are  partial, 
takes  out  a  policy  of  only  $2,000  and 
pays  only  twenty  dollars  premium. 
Suppose  a  loss  of  $2,000  occurs  in  both 
cases.  Under  the  old  rule  both  men 
would  get  the  $2,000  loss  paid,  although 
one  paid  only  one-fourth  as  much  pre¬ 
mium  as  the  other.  This  of  course 
does  not  seem  just  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  taking 
partial  insurance,  and,  therefore,  must 
pay  on  the  average  a  much  higher  pre¬ 
mium  in  proportion  to  the  losses  ac¬ 
tually  paid  to  them.  The  co-insurance 
clause,  however,  has  put  an  end  to 
this,  and  provides  that  a  man’s  losses 
shall  be  paid  only  in  the  proportion 
that  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  premium. 
In  the  case  just  mentioned,  he  was 
willing  to  pay  only  one-fourth  as  much 
premium  as  another  man  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  premium  required  of  the 
community  in  general;  therefore,  it  is 
decreed  that  he  shall  receive  only  one- 
fourth  of  his  loss  ($500). 

Similar  to  Tax 

The  application  of  the  co-insurance 
principle  to  property  owners  may  be 
likened  to  the  application  of  a  tax  by 
the  government  to  tax  payers.  As  we 
have  seen  before,  fire  insurant;©  is 
nothing  but  a  tax  paid  by  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  unfortunates.  In  char¬ 
acter  it  is  exactly  like  a  government 
tax,  only  that  it  is  collected  through 
rtfivate  agencies  instead  of  by  the 
government.  Taxation  to-day  is  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  owned  and  so  the  fire  insurance 
tax  should  also  be  levied  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  property  insured. 
The  burden  of  insurance  rates  should 
be  graded  according  to  the  percentage 
of  insurance  carried  to  value,  just  as 
municipal  and  State  taxes  are  based 
upon  uniform  assessments  of  the  same 
percentage  of  value  and  the  property 
owner  who  insures  a  proper  percent¬ 
age  of  his  value  is  entitled  to  a  lower 
rate  than  one  who  insures  a  small  per¬ 
centage,  there  being  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  insuring  different  per¬ 
centages  of  value  greater  even  than 
the  difference  between  that  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  in  mercantile 
business.  Otherwise  one  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  would  be  securing  insurance  at 
a  lower  cost  than  another  and,  there- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


The  Lesson  of  This 
Contrast  Is  in  TwoWords— 
“Pyrene  Protection” 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  superiority 
or  Pyrene  protection  is  recognized  by  fire 
engineers.  These  extinguishers  protect  U.  S. 
Government  property  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Alaska  and  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  of  various  governments. 

rhey  extinguish  dangerous  incipient  fires 
wherever  they  occur  —  in  the  factory,  the 
power  station,  the  railway  car,  the  automobile 
or  the  home. 

Where  fires  are  complicated  by  arcs  and  live 
circuits  of  high  voltage,  Pyrene  is  the  weapon 
that  conquers  both  arcs  and  fires. 

.  It  is  the  most  effective  extinguisher  on  highly 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  oil,  greasy 
waste  and  gasoline.  It  will  not  freeze^at  50 
degrees  F.  below  zero  and  is  good  until  used 
—easily  operated  by  man  or  woman. 

See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 

Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  inclnded  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 

Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Write  for  booklet  “ The  Vital  Five  Minutes” 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  :  :  :  :  NEW  YORK 

California  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  Sin  Francisco.  Us  Angeles 
Distributors  tor  Canada:  MAY  OATWAT  FIRE  ALARMS,  ltd.,  Winnipeg 

Distributors  tor  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO.,  Ltd.,  19  21  Great  Queen  St  London  W  C 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  2,  1915. 
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AUTO  DEPARTMENTS  OPENED 

MAURiCE  E.  SMITH  IN  CHARGE 

North  British  &  Mercantile  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Plant  Many  Agencies 
This  Week 


MASSACHUSETTS  RESULTS 


WILL  VOTE  ON  CONVENTION 


Premiums  for  1914  $19,391,593;  Losses 
$23,375,197 — Report  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  F.  H,  Hardison 


Agents  to  Pick  Indianapolis,  New  York, 
or  San  Francisco  for  National 
Association 


The  North  British  &  Mercantile  of 
England,  the  North  British  &  Mercan¬ 
tile  of  New  York,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  opened  their  new  automobile 
departments  this  week.  The  new  de¬ 
partments  are  in  charge  of  Maui  ice  E. 
Smith,  who  for  ten  years  was  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  Mather  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  and  who  recently  has 
been  with  the  Nord-Deutsche  His 
automobile  experience  makes  him  a 
valuable  man,  as  he  understands  the 
business  from  all  angles. 

Plans 

The  companies  will  issue  the  liberal 
floater  policies  at  the  same  rates  and 
with  the  same  rules  and  forms,  and 
naving  the  same  commissions  to  agents, 
as  do  the  large  majority  of  companies 
insuring  automobiles. 

Automobiles  may  be  insured  under 
either  of  the  following  forms  of  policies, 

"1st  Standard  fire  policy  to  which 
must  be  attached  “Automobile  policy 

form.”  , 

2d.  “Automobile  policy-non-value 

form.”  ,  ,  .  „ 

3d.  “Automobile  policy-valued  form. 
Regarding  cars  that  will  be  written 
the  following  statement  is  made  to 
agents:  “We  regard  as  most  desir¬ 

able  the  new  automobiles  in  the  hands 
of  original  owners,  both  pleasure  and 
commercial  cars.  We  will  accept  new 
Ford  cars  in  the  hands  of  first  owners. 
We  will  accept  the  better  grades  of 
second-hand  cars  of  not  earlier  than 
last  year’s  models  at  not  over  the  cost 
to  assured,  subject  to  depreciation. 

Agents  of  the  companies  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  about  the  new  auto¬ 
mobile  department  with  considerable 
interest,  and  many  requests  for  agency 
appointments  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

INSURANCE  NOT  COMMERCE 

Again  Decided  in  Case  of  Jesse  W. 
Lown  Against  Home  Insurance 
Company  in  Washington 


The  year  1914  was  a  bad  one  for  fire 
insurance  companies  in  Massachusetts. 
Commissioner  Hardison’s  figures  fol¬ 
low: 

Losses 

Premiums  Paid 

Mass,  stock  cos.  (4)  .  $698,513  $673,880 

Other  States’  stock  com- 

panies  (us)  .  8,505,006  11,366,832 

Unites  States  branches 
(stock)  (66)  .  5.7o8,2U  6,500,157 

Totals,  stock  companies.  .$i4,9i'.730  $18,540,869 

Massachusetts  mutual  com¬ 
panies  othe'r  than  manu- 

facturers  (84)  $1,733,203  $1,412,467 

Other  States’  mutual  com¬ 
panies  other  than  manu- 

facturers  (9)  201,556  105,096 

Massachusetts  manufactu¬ 
rers’  mutuals  (8)  .  1,299,692  1,954,743 

Other  States’  manufactu- 
rers’  mutuals  (18)  1,245,412  1,362,022 

Totals,  mut.  companies.  .$  4.479.863  $4,834,328 

Grand  totals  . $i9,39i,593  $23,375,197 


Unable  to  make  up  their  mind  about 
the  next  meeting-place  of  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  officers 
of  the  Association  ha’  e  asked  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  their  own  choice.  They 
have  circulated  a  ballot  and  members 
will  decide  whether  they  will  meet  in 
Indianapolis,  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
New  York. 

One  faction  favors  Indianapolis  for 
sentimental  reasons.  In  1906  an  epoch- 
making  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  there.  The  next  convention  is  the 
twentieth  anniversary.  New  York  in 
August  is  recommended  a  good  choice. 
The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  San  Francisco. 
Louisville  is  now  out  of  the  ring. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4,743,233.00 

1,741.305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THK  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R,  KMORV  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pren.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec'y 
.JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine 
NEW  YORK 


St. 


WILKES-BARRE 


ORGANIZATION 


Agents  Want  Lines  Taken  From  Them 
By  Big  City  Brokers — Form 
Association 


That  insurance  is  not  commerce  was 
again  decided  this  week  in  the  case 
of  Jesse  W.  Lown  against  the  Home 
Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Lown  brought 
action  to  enjoin  the  Home  from  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  member  of  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  Justice  McCoy,  of  the  District 
Supreme  Court,  ruled  as  follows: 

“The  issuing  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
is  not  a  transaction  of  commerce  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  sup¬ 
plement  thereto,  approved  October  15, 
1914,  which  indicates  that  the  words 
‘trade  or  commerce’  were  used  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  transactions  other  than  those 
which  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
above  referred  to;  consequently  those 
acts  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  fire  insurance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.” 


A  desire  to  get  hack  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  brokers 
lines  which  have  been  lost  locally  is 
back  of  the  new  Luzerne  County  In¬ 
surance  Society  organized  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  recently.  The  following  agencies 
are  in  the  organization: 

Willard  L.  Post,  Biddle  &  Eno,  James 
M.  Boland,  Thompson,  Derr  &  Bro., 
Theodore  Reinfeld,  George  J.  Hartman, 
James  C.  Kenny,  Fred  Theis  &  'Son,  A. 
S.  Galland,  Royer  Brothers,  Louis  K. 
Salsburg,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  McLean  & 
Miner,  J.  W.  Hoban,  Richard  A.  Ward, 
W.  F.  Steinhauer,  T.  M.  Conniff,  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  W.  J.  Parry,  George  J. 
Brader,  Frank  J.  Post,  R.  P.  Crellin 
&  Co. 

These  agents  say  rates  have  not  been 
consistent. 

CO-INSURANCE  DEFINED 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

fore,  at  the  expense  of  another.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  insur¬ 
ance  Is  itself  a  tax,  and  the  cost  of 
the  tax  should  he  apportioned  fairly  or 
equalized  among  all  contributing,  not 
only  according  to  faults  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  features  that  add  to 
the  hazard  of  fire,  hut  according  to  the 
percentage  of  the  value  insured. 

It  would  he  the  height  of  absurdity 
for  a  municipality  to  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  qollect  a  rate  of  taxation 
without  an  assessment  of  the  value  of 
each  piece  of  property  taxed,  and  no 
community  would  attempt  such  an  ab¬ 
surdity. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  1,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Funds*  Reserved*1  to^Meet  AH  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  . . . 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . .  L553,593.o 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 
W.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 


S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 

C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  »» ■  j.  » •  «-».**«•-»  - -  -  -- 

ft  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  'B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 


H.  A.  Smith,  President 
G  H.  Tryon,  Secretary 

— '  ~  T  A  --.t.  Si 


Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMIN  0.  DAVIS.  President 
0. 1.  BROWN,  Secritarj 

CARROLL  L.  OeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


F.  Norrie-Miller,  general  agent  of 
the  General  Accident,  sailed  for  home 
this  week. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Detroit  National  W\n 
SttBurattro  (En. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

agency  connections  solicited 


ROBB  TO  SPEAK 

Willis  O.  Robb,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  State  at  its  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Lake  Placid  on  July  13  next. 

Mr.  Robb  has  not  as  yet  announced 
his  subject.  “You  may  rest  assured, 
however,  that  he  will  have  something 
to  say  to  us  that  will  be  worth  hear¬ 
ing,”  says  Ralph  G.  Potter,  secretary. 

A  meeting  of  the  Underwriters’  As 
sociation  of  the  Middle  Department 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  the  third 
Wednesday  in  July. 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


July  2,  1915. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


OPENS  AN  “INSURANCE  DEPT/' 


LETTER  OF  SILVER  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Attention  of  Superintendent  Frank 
Hasbrouck  Called  to  Soliciting 
for  Automobile  Insurance 


President  C.  T.  Silver,  of  the  Silver 
Motor  Car  Company.  New  York  City, 
representatives  of  the  Peerless  and 
Overland  car,  have  sent  the  following 
circular  to  their  customers: 

Dear  .Sir: — We  beg  to  announce 
that  for  the  convenience  of  our 
customers  and  in  their  best  inter¬ 
ests,  we  have  opened  an  insurance 
department  and  are  qualified  as 
licensed  brokers,  to  procure  the 
highest  type  of  automobile  insur¬ 
ance. 

We  have  arranged  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  reliable  in¬ 
surance  companies,  for  a  special 
endorsement  on  policies  issued 
through  us,  permitting  us  to  take 
charge  of  the  car  at  the  place  of 
the  accident  and  to  make  all  re¬ 
pairs  and  adjustments.  This  will 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the 
car  owner,  in  that  it  will  not  only 
insure  prompt  and  full  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  him,  and  save  him  the 
delay,  trouble  and  loss  of  time  usu¬ 
ally  incident  to  negotiating  an  ad¬ 
justment  with  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  but  will  also  assure  him  of 
having  his  car  repaired  by  me¬ 
chanics  who  are  particularly  ex¬ 
pert  in  repairing  that  particular 

make  of  car. 

The  rates  for  this  insurance  are 
standard,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
form  of  the  policy  is  as  broad  and 
liberal  as  any  issued. 

Applications  for  insurance 
should  be  made  to  our  Insurance 
Department  and  will  receive 

prompt  attention. 

C.  T.  SILVER. 

The  Milton  H.  Levy  Co.  has  called 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Department. 

*  *  * 

Good  Advertising 

Some  of  the  brokers  on  William 
Street  regard  the  attacks  on  Johnson 
&  Higgins  in  the  American  Agency 
Bulletin  as  good  advertising,  and  want 
to  know  if  they  can’t  get  some  similar 
publicity  for  the  floater  lines  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  capturing.  In 
its  current  issue  the  American  Agency 
Bulletin  prints  more  than  two  col¬ 
umns  in  reference  to  the  writing  of  the 
five  and  ten  cent  stores,  and  gives  a 
list  of  companies  licensing  Johnson  & 
Higgins  in  Michigan.  Since  this  list 
was  published  it  is  understood  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  licenses  have  been  received 
by  J.  &  H. 

The  Woolworth  line  runs  up  into  the 
millions.  The  point  is  made  that  the 
Eastern  Union,  Western  Union  and 
Southeastern  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  removed  a  large  part  of  the 
red  tape  about  floaters  and  companies 
are  in  position  to  write  these  policies 
when  they  consider  the  business  good. 
It  should  be  understood  that  not  every 
company  is  willing  to  write  floating 
policies  of  this  kind  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  place  the  business. 

lAt  the  same  time,  many  companies 
have  been  writing  floaters  for  years. 
"What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
it  is  a  five  cent  store  that  is  covered, 
or  a  big  industrial  coverage  in  scat¬ 
tered  localities?  The  principle  is  the 
same,”  said  one  broker. 

Companies  which  have  written  to  the 
American  Agency  Bulletin,  deny  that 
they  are  writing  over  the  heads  of  their 
agents. 

*  *  * 

Explosion  Insurance 

A  great  many  concerns  are  placing 
malicious  explosion  insurance  against 
property  damage  as  well  as  use  and 
occupancy  coverage.  The  mere  fact 


that  Russian,  Italian  and  English  con¬ 
tracts  in  this  country  are  inimical  to 
German  interests  has  developed  a  con¬ 
siderable  market  for  this  kind  of  in¬ 
surance.  There  is  a  similar  demand 
in  England.  The  stock  companies  un¬ 
der  their  marine  charter  are  writing 
against  explosion  and  property  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  enemies  of  the  assured. 

Rates  are  satisfactory,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  large  fire  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  is  described  as  “eating  up  this 
business.” 

The  placing  of  surety  bonds  for  the 
performance  of  contracts  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  deposits  made  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  governments  with 
American  manufacturers  of  munitions 
of  war  is  growing  rapidly.  It  is  said 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  surety 
companies  are  writing  these  bonds. 

»  *  * 

Profit  in  War  Risks 

Confidential  reports  are  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  war  risk  losses  are  so  light 
as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

*  *  * 

Big  Line  for  J.  &  H. 

Johnson  &  Higgins  have  arranged  to 
get  fidelity  bonds  for  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  protecting  the  advances  to  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  under 
their  \  large  ammunition  contracts. 
Large  is  a  mild  adjective.  These  con¬ 
tracts  foot  up  millions  of  dollars. 

*  *  * 

Captures  Standard  Oil  Line 

The  Standard  Oil  compensation  line, 
one  of  the  biggest  in  New  York  State, 
with  a  premium  of  more  than  $100,000, 
has  gone  to  the  State  Fund.  It  was 
insured  by  the  Travelers  and  placed 
by  Rodgers  &  Carr. 


H 1  BBS  DEATH  A  SHOCK 


Albany  Manager  of  General  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau  Active  to  Last — Half 
a  Century  Career 


The  death  of  Charles  H.  Hibbs,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  General  Adjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Albany,  was  a  shock  as  he  was 
at  his  desk  no  later  than  Saturday 
last.  Despite  half  a  century  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  exceedingly  active  and 
did  not  look  his  years.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  the  friend  of  George  W. 
Burchell  of  the  Queen;  Vice-President 
Howe  of  the  Niagara,  and  other  insur¬ 
ance  men,  who  are  now  attractive 
factors  in  the  business. 

He  began  his  insurance  career  as  an 
office  boy  with  Rathbone  Bros.  &  Co. 
From  there  he  went  into  the  office  of  J. 
P  St.  John,  United  States  manager  of 
the  Imperial  of  London,  and  occupied 
various  positions  in  that  office.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  connected  himself  with  the 
British-American  of  Toronto  as  special 
agent,  later  joining  the  Hanover,  which 
he  served  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
years,  being  its  New  York  agent. 

Mr.  Hibbs  was  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Supervising 
and  Adjusting  Fire  Insurance  Agents 
in  1895  and  1896.  In  the  year  1900  he 
retired  from  the  Hanover  to  enter  the 
field  as  an  independent  adjuster,  with 
headquarters  at  Albany,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1907,  he  became  the  Albany 
manager  of  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau. 

He  was  popular  with  field  men  and 
local  agents. 


William  H.  Lodewick,  an  insurance 
agent  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $5,400  and  nominal  assets  of 
$4,529.  His  thirteen  creditors  have 
claims  on  notes. 


The  Texas  Local  Agents’  Association 
has  decided  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
National  Association  of  Fire  Insurance 
Agents. 


The  Marquette  Fire  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  several  States. 


6,781  N.  Y.  TENEMENT  FIRES 


RECORD  FOR  ONE  YEAR  ONLY 

Of  Sweatshop  Fires  30  Per  Cent.  Are 
Incendiary,  Says  Report  of  Fire 
Commissioner 

Fire  Commissioner  Robert  Adamson’s 
annual  report  to  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  consisting  of  162 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  got¬ 
ten  up  in  attractive  typographical  sub¬ 
divisions  is  easily  the  most  readable 
report  of  a  fire  commissioner  ever  made 
public.  It  is  all  so  interesting  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  selections  from 
which  to  quote. 

Mr.  Adamson  was  formerly  a  star 
man  on  the  World,  and  he  knows  how 
to  take  the  dryness  out  of  official  docu¬ 
ments. 

Watching  275,533  Buildings 

An  interesting  part  of  the  report  is 
a  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau,  of  which  Joseph  O. 
H'ammitt  is  chief: 

This  Bureau  has  supervision  over 
275,533  buildings  in  Greater  New  York. 
Of  these  225,918  are  one  and  two  family 
houses,  while  49,615  buildings  are  ho¬ 
tels,  theatres,  factories,  schools,  ware¬ 
houses,  lofts  and  other  structures.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  Bureau  attended  to 
13,000  complaints  of  dangerous  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  repression  of  arson  37  convic¬ 
tions  were  secured  in  1914.  In  regard 
to  arson  the  report  says: 

Danger  from  Sweatshops 

“It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  how 
large  a  part  arson  plays  in  making  the 
annual  fire  loss.  Those  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  question  most  thoroughly  are 
convinced  that  in  certain  classes  of 
risks,  such  as  sweatshop  factories,  the 
percentage  of  fires  set  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  insurance  money  is  very 
large.  Some,  whose  opinion  is  accorded 
respect,  place  the  percentage  of  arson 
fires  in  sweatshop  factory  buildings  as 
high  as  thirty.  The  work  of  repressing 
arson  has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of 
appropriation  and  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  municipal  authorities  and 
the  insurance  companies.  The  latter 
obstacle  to  the  efficient  work  of  the 
Fire  Marshal’s  office  is  disappearing. 
Arson  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  crimes 
to  prove  since  the  evidence  is  often 
consumed  in  the  fire. 

“The  repression  of  arson  requires  a 
highly  trained  detective  force.  This  is 
as  much  a  specialty  in  detective  work 
as  the  repression  of  counterfeiting,  and 
the  economic  loss  to  the  community  is 
much  greater.” 

Harm  Cone  by  Matches 

In  regard  to  tenements  the  statement 
is  made  that  there  are  78,371  tenements 
built  under  laws  enacted  before  1909, 
and  24,574  since  1909.  Of  five  bad 
tenement  house  fires  in  New  York  last 
year  four  of  them,  the  report  says, 
started  from  throwing  a  lighted  match. 
Most  of  the  fires  started  in  hallways, 
stairways  or  dumbwaiter  shafts. 

Of  last  year’s  fires  9,243  occurred  in 
places  where  people  live — private 
dwellings,  tenements,  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing  houses.  Of  the  remaining  2,414 
occurred  outside  of  buildings,  which 
means  that  only  2,768  fires  occured  in 
buildings  other  than  those  used  as 
homes.  There  were  6,781  fires  in  tene¬ 
ment  houses  alone. 

New  York  City  Fire  Losses 

The  New  York  City  fire  loss  by  years 
since  1907,  together  with  the  per  capita 
loss,  is  given  by  Commissioner  Adam¬ 
son  as  follows: 


Year.  Loss. 

1907  .  $  9,413,042 

1908  .  9,261,078 

1909  .  7,431,635 

1910  .  8,591,831 

1911  .  12,470,806 

1912  .  9,069,580 

’913  .  7,467.997 

1914  .  8,217,811 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 


Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph* 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plant* 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 


5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mui 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304.  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wa»h. 
Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

VT  ,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliance*  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


In  Ml 

(BrmtanAmrrirmt 

3(nsitraitrr  Company 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  I,  1914 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10.479.063 

NET  SURPLUS 

9.245.855 

ASSETS 

21,724,9  18 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486.142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 
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New  Uniform  Rules  and  Clauses 


Continued  from  Page  1 


sel  prominent  non-union  companies, 
who  have  co-operated  in  this  work,  ex¬ 
tending  their  sympathy  for  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  giving  it  their  cordial  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  book  of  rules  consists  of  seventy- 
eight  pages.  In  general  the  effort  has 
been  to  standardize  the  most  modern 
practices.  So,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  rules  are  an  advance.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  as  it  will  mean  that  smaller 
and  more  conservative  companies  can 
take  their  position  in  modern  under¬ 
writing  methods,  among  leaders.  It 
means  carefully  thought  out,  not  reck¬ 
less  underwriting.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  rules  will  put  a  check  on  some 
business-getting  schemes  that  have  been 
often  and  justly  criticised. 

Extends  Term  Writing  Privileges 
One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
book  of  rules  is  the  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  term  writing  practically 
to  all  risks  except  those  on  the  short 
list,  such  as  summer  hotels,  elevators, 
merchandise,  ice  houses,  contents  of 
public  warehouses,  etc.  The  theory  is 
that  the  term  rule,  viz.,  75  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  rate  for  each  year  in 
excess  of  one,  is  practically  equivalent 
to  annual  insurance,  working  out  at  2*4 
annuals  for  three  years  and  four  an¬ 
nuals  for  five  years. 

The  excess  floater  recommended  for 
use  where  standard  riders  are  not  re¬ 
quired  is  intended  to  go  back  and  pick 
up  the  deficit  in  the  80  per  cent,  in¬ 
surance  recovery  of  the  assured,  but 
subject  to  the  100  per  cent,  clause. 
Limited  Liability  Storage  Clause 
Another  new  feature  is  the  limited 
liability  storage  clause  for  furs  and 
similar  property,  extending  the  prac¬ 
tice  now  in  force  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  to  the  balance  of  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  treatment  of  use^a  occupancy 
is  somewhat  advaar^jy  the  idea  being 
to  f'irnish>rjil^'wllicj1  wjll  necessitate 
Corporation  of  the  feature  of  ad¬ 
justability  by  using  the  phrase:  “For 
actual  loss  sustained  not  exceeding 
$ . per  working  day.”  Six  dif¬ 

ferent  forms  are  provided  for  ordinary 
risks,  manufacturing  and  non-manufac¬ 
turing,  for  fluctuating  earnings  and  for 
season  risks.  It  is  understood  that  the 
use  and  occupancy  rules  and  forms  are 
not  to  apply  for  the  present  to  risks 
rated  as  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
use  of  other  forms  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  rating  organization  having  juris¬ 
diction.  In  the  absence  of  specific  rat¬ 
ing  the  rates  are  either  the  existing 
published  specific  rates  for  the  building 
or  the  contents  as  the  case  may  be. 

(A  uniform  binder  has  been  in  force 
in  New  York  City  for  many  years.  A 
mandatory  form  of  binder  is  provided 
so  that  all  essential  features  of  the 
cover  will  be  made  known  to  the  under¬ 
writer  and  clearly  expressed. 

Reduced  Rate  Contribution  Clause 
A  reduced  rate  contribution  clause  is 
of  interest.  Whenever  the  New  York 
standard  policy  riders  are  not  required 
by  law  these  clauses  are  to  be  used  in 
lieu  of  the  co-insurance  (or  average) 
clauses  requirements  in  any  tariff  or 
rule: 

In  consideration  of  the  reduced 
rate  and  (or)  form  under  which 
this  policy  is  written,  it  is  express¬ 
ly  stipulated  and  made  a  condition 
of  this  contract  that  in  the  event 
of  loss  this  company  shall  be  liable 
for  no  greater  proportion  thereof 
than  the  amount  hereby  insured 

bears  to  . %  of  the  actual 

cash  value  of  the  property  de¬ 
scribed  herein  at  the  time  when 
such  loss  shall  happen,  nor  for  more 
than  the  proportion  which  this  pol¬ 
icy  bears  to  the  total  insurance 
thereon. 

In  the  event  that  the  aggregate 
claim  for  any  loss  is  both  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  less  than 
five  per  cent.  (5%)  of  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  upon  the  prop¬ 


erty  described  herein  at  the  time 
such  loss  occurs,  no  special  inven¬ 
tory  or  appraisement  of  the  undam¬ 
aged  property  shall  be  required. 

If  this  policy  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  items,  the  foregoing  shall 
apply  to  each  item  separately. 
Heretofore,  in  the  case  of  a  $3,000,000 
traction  policy,  written  blanket  with  full 
co-insurance,  under  a  5  per  cent,  exemp¬ 
tion  clause  there  could  be  a  $150,000 
loss,  say,  without  making  any  special 
inventory.  Under  the  new  clause  com¬ 
panies  are  protected  in  case  of  con¬ 
siderable  losses  under  blanket  policies. 

Excess  Insurance 
Rule  23  reads  as  follows: 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  spe¬ 
cific  promulgation  excess  insurance 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rates  and 
rules  applying  to  the  risk  on  which 
excess  insurance  covers. 

The  operation  of  this  rule  is  illus¬ 
trated  as  follows:  Take  the  case  of  a 
grain  elevator  carrying  $100,000  straight 
fire  insurance.  The  owner  of  the  eleva¬ 
tor  puts  on  $500,000  “excess”  at  a  cut 
rate.  This  is  beating  the  rate.  The 
whole  property  might  burn  in  one  fire, 
and  this  is  not  a  case  of  legitimate 
excess. 

Profit  Insurance 

Rule  14,  “Commissions  and  (or) 
Profits,”  means  that  profit  insurance  is 
to  pay  double  unless  limited  to  prop¬ 
erty  alone.  The  rule  follows: 

Rule  15.  Profit  and  commission 
insurance  is  understood  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  indemnity  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  by  fire  or  lightning,  viz.:  (1) 
For  loss  of  profits  or  commissions 
upon  merchandise  or  manufactured 
articles  sold  but  not  delivered,  or 
sold  under  contract  for  future  de 
livery.  nr-foc-J. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


The  rule  is  illustrated  as  follows:  A 
man  is  selling  agent  for  a  lot  of  goods, 
tut  is  interested  only  in  the  profits, 
which  he  insures  at  the  same  rate  as 
contents.  There  is  a  slight  property 
loss,  say,  5  per  cent.  He  says:  “I 
can’t  sell  this  merchandise;  it  is  un¬ 
saleable.  Therefore,  I  have  a  total 
loss.”  The  companies  would  get  no 
benefit  from  salvage. 

The  rent  forms  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  standard  New  York  and 
New  England  forms  now  in  general  use. 

Night  Permits  General 

In  regard  to  night  permits  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  book  is  to  make  free  night 
permits  general,  except  when  the  rat¬ 
ing  department  or  supervising  rater 
having  jurisdiction  makes  a  specific 
charge  for  new  rate  or  an  individual 
risk.  The  theory  is  that  while  night 
work  is  going  on  there  is  a  cessation 
of  other  hazards,  and  the  record  does 
not  justify  a  continuance  of  the  heavy 
charges  formerly  made. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


New  Hampshire  Fire  Calls  Attention  to 
Practice  of  Increasing  Existing 
Policies 


_  _  piUopCLLlVb 

profit  or  commission  on  specified 
property  stored  or  held  for  sale. 
Policies  written  to  cover  the  in¬ 
demnity  mentioned  in  this  Section 

(1)  shall  pay  double  the  promul¬ 
gated  contents  rate  of  the  risk. 

If  liability  under  the  profit  or 
commission  policy  is  limited  to  the 
percentage  of  ascertained  and  ad¬ 
justed  property  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  or  lightning,  the  rate  shall  be 
the  promulgated  contents  rate  of 
the  risk. 

(2)  For  loss  of  profits  upon  the 
operations  of  a  business  for  a  spe¬ 
cified  term,  for  a  per  diem  indem¬ 
nity  of  not  less  than  l-300th  of  the 
amount  of  policy  and  not  exceeding 
that  amount  per  day  for  the  time 
required  to  reconstruct  or  replace 
the  property  mentioned,  and  based 
upon  the  average  daily  profits  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  but  not  exceeding  the  ac¬ 
tual  ascertained  profits  in  any  case. 
Policies  written  to  cover  the  in¬ 
demnity  mentioned  in  this  Section 
(2)  shall  pay  the  promulgated  con¬ 
tents  rate  for  the  risk. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DEAL 

The  Connecticut  Fire  has  re-insured 
the  business  of  the  Franklin  Fire  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  The  business  is  writ¬ 
ten  through  the  Gerald  L.  Schyler  Gen- 
— - fttal  Agency,  of  Denver. 

SAFETY  FIRST  AT  ALLENTOWN 

After  receiving  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  underwriters  the 
Water  Department  of  the  City  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  is  busily  engaged  in  making 
as  many  of  the  suggested  improvements 
as  can  possibly  be  made  at  this  time. 
The  Department  feels  that  the  safety 
of  the  city  depends  on  conforming  with 
the  recommendations  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


The  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance 
Company  makes  the  following  comment 
on  a  pertinent  subject: 

“We  want  to  say  just  a  few  words 
to  our  agents  about  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  only  a  few  sections  we  are 
pleased  to  state,  and  that  is,  increasing 
existing  policies  by  endorsements. 

“This  causes  a  very  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  at  the  home  office  and  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  should  not  be  permitted  or 
encouraged.  If  it  is  necessary  to  issue 
a  policy  for  an  increased  amount,  then 
the  old  one  should  be  cancelled  and  re¬ 
written,  or  if  this  can  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  a  separate  policy  should  be  is¬ 
sued  to  take  care  of  the  new  line. 

“There  are  various  reasons  for  this 
and  we  will  not  bother  you  by  going 
into  details,  but  will  just  ask  our  agents 
to  bear  this  in  mind  and  favor  us  with 
their  co-operation  and  assistance  which 
is  generally  so  cheerfuly  rendered  in 

our  behalf.”  - 

VOIDS  INSURANCE 
An  important  decision  has  been 
given  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Anneals  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  case 
of  the  Stewart  Vehicle  Company  of 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  carried  up  from 
the  Federal  District  Court  at  Martins¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.  The  decision  upholds  the 
contention  of  the  insurance  companies 
that  the  insured  property  had  been  in- 
cumbered  by  a  chattel  mortgage  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Insurance  companies,  and  was  so  in- 
cumbered  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and 
that  therefore  the  insurance  was  void. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 

Assets .  : . $1,843,58-1.14 

Surplus  in  United  States .  723,482.70 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B,  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF, LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Ileal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.(10 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 


Bonds  (Market  Value), 

Cash  in  Banks  anil  Office  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued. 
\11  other  Assets  . 


072,060.20 

3S.3S7.53 

81,266.65 

27,215.03 

4,692.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  . 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . . .  244,603.01 

-  -  n  .  va-x-x.  IQ  iilit  90 


18,646.29 

8,156.78 


Total  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William' St. 
New  York  City. 


Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate. 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid... . $.877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1X03,943X2 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y>. 


July  2,  1915. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 
NEW  ENGLAND  EQUITABLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Merger  Effective  July  1— Corwin  McDowell,  President; 

B.  J.  Taussig,  Chairman  of  Board 


The  merger  of  the  New  England 
Casualty  Company  of  Boston  and  the 
Equitable  Surety  Company  of  St.  Louis 
has  been  completed  and  beginning  July 
1  the  business  of  both  companies  will 
be  conducted  under  the  name,  New 
England  Equitable  Insurance  Company. 

President  Benjamin  J.  Taussig  of 
the  Equitable  Surety  becomes  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  Cor¬ 
win  McDowell,  President  of  the  New 
England  Casualty  Company  becomes 


The  combined  company  will  have  a 
paid  in  capital  of  one  milljon  dollars 
on  July  1,  surplus  of  approximately 
$600, 000  to  $700,000.  The  strong  and 
influential  directorates  of  both  com¬ 
panies  have  been  combined  whereby 
the  local  influence  and  prestige  of  each 
respective  company  will  be  retained. 
Wherever  it  has  been  deemed  expedi¬ 
ent  the  agencies  and  branch  offices  of 
the  respective  companies  have  been 
consolidated. 


CORWIN  MCDOWELL 

PRESIDENT 


B.  J.  TAUSSIG 

CHAIRMAN  OF  BOARD 


ALLAN  FORBES 
SECRETARY 


W  H.  WEST 

TREASURER 


LIBERTY  SQUARE 


Dew  £mjlanO  Equitable  tlnsuranee  Company 

INCORPORATED  UNOER  MASSACHUSETTS  LAWS  1901 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

FIOELITY  B  SURETY  BONDS.  LIABILITY.  WORKMENS  COMPENSATION.  AUTOMOBILE 
PROPERTY  DAMAGE.  ACCIDENT.  HEALTH,  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE 


President  of  the  combined  company; 
Walter  H.  West  becomes  Treasurer 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  while 
Frank  Mead  and  Harry  E.  Miles  be¬ 
come  Vice-Presidents  of  the  combined 
company  with  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  agencies  of  both  companies  east 
of  the  Mississippi  will  report  their  busi¬ 
ness  direct  to  Boston,  while  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  both  companies  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  will  report  to  St.  Louis. 


The  consolidated  company  has  on  its 
books  approximately  two  and  one-half 
millions  in  premiums  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  approximately  three  and  one- 
half  millions. 

The  stockholders  of  both  companies 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success¬ 
ful  merger  which  has  been  completed 
whereby  the  New  England  Equitable 
Insurance  Company  takes  a  position  m 
the  first  rank  of  all  companies  doing  a 
general  casualty  and  surety  business. 


GLAZIERS  STRIKE 


Jose  Ferrer  Returns  From  Western 

Trip  and  Talks  of  Plate  Glass  Con¬ 
ditions  In  Cleveland 

Jose  Ferrer,  manager  of  the  plate 
glass  department  of  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  Middle  West, 
.when  interviewed  on  the  plate  glass 
situation  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
said: 

“Plate  glass  insurance  companies  and 
agents  handling  any  volume  of  plate 
glass  business  in  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
have  been  placed  in  a  very  embarrass¬ 
ing  position,  the  past  three  weeks,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  and  up  to  the  present  moment, 
there  has  been  a  strike  of  the  glass 
setters  there. 

“Not  more  than  one  hundred  men  are 
involved,  but  nevertheless,  a  great 
many  broken  store  fronts  have  been 
boarded  up  for  two  or  three  weeks,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  agents,  to  effect  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  glass  during  the  strike. 

“However,  there  is  one  thing  should 
be  said  in  commendation  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  glaziers  in  Cleveland,  and  that  is 
that  although  their  demands  may  be 
consideied  unreasonable,  yet  they  have 
not  tried  to  enforce  them  by  violence  or 
other  unfair  methods.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  say  the  same  thing  in  praise 
of  the  glass  setters  in  New  York  City, 
as  during  the  glaziers’  strike  of  1910, 
the  glass  setters  in  New  York  had  no 
hesitancy  in  resorting  to  all  sorts  of 
violence,  and  broke  a  great  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  glass.” 

E.  S.  Plummer,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  automobile  de¬ 
partment  of  the  tAmerican  Central  Fire, 
of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Plummer  is  well 
equipped  for  his  new  position. 

Laurance  Phister,  the  Kansas  City 
agent  of  the  Maryland  Casualty,  recent¬ 
ly  captured  a  bond  covering  a  Govern¬ 
ment  contract,  the  premium  being  $960. 


BEMOANS  LOSS  OF  BUSINESS 


Underwriter  Says  Mutuals  and  Inter- 
Insurers  are  Making  Inroads  in 
Illinois  Liability 


The  liability  business  in  Illinois  is 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  well  informed  insurance  man 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Middle  West.  He  discussed 
the  grip  the  mutuals  and  inter-insur¬ 
ance  companies  had  on  the  business  of 
Chicago. 

“In  1913,  the  mutuals  and  inter-in¬ 
surance  companies  controlled  only  12 
per  cent,  of  the  liability  and  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  business,”  he  said.  “The 
figures  for  1914  show  that  they  have 
increased  until  now  they  control  45 
per  cent,  of  this  business.  These  com¬ 
panies  do  not  come  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  insurance  department. 
What  Illinois  needs  is  legislation  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  we  have  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  which  I  consider  the 
only  kind  that  can  give  the  company 
and  policyholder  the  propei  protection.' 


PAY  WILL  CONTINUE 

President  William  B.  Joyce,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Company,  notified  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  National  Surety  Company 
that  all  those  who  are  attached  to  this 
organization  or  who  may  undertake 
military  service  will  be  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  leave  of  absence  from  their  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  company  whenever 
their  military  duties  require,  without 
loss  of  pay  or  loss  of  vacation  time. 


SUES  CITY  OF  OCONOMOWOC,  WIS. 

The  Aetna  Life  has  filed  a  suit  for 
$10,000  damages  against  the  City  of 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  for  the  death  of 
Alvin  Deitherner,  who  was  killed  by 
electric  wires  June  22,  1914,  while 
working  as  a  painter.  The  Aetna  paid 
$1,250  workmen’s  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  to  his  mother.  The  company  al¬ 
leges  in  the  complaint  that  the  wires 
were  defective. 


FIDELITY  -  HOME 

Automobile  Policy 

“ALL  IN  ONE  WITH  FORTY 
SEVEN  MILLIONS  BEHIND  IT  ” 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 

Home  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN  AND  TRAVEL  TICKETS 


STATEMENT  BY  PRES’T  DUNHAM 


Answer  Criticism  Made  of  Exclusion  of 
Women  Except  in  Case 
of  Death 


President  S.  C.  Dunham,  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers,  has  written  the  following  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  re¬ 
garding  the  Travelers’  attitude  toward 
women  and  travel  accident  tickets: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir — In  a  spirited  letter  published  in 
the  Public  Ledger  Miss  Mary  Boyd  Ship- 
ley  complains  of  the  Travelers’  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  because  in  its  travel  accident 
tickets  it  insures  women  for  death  only. 
Her  indignation  is  so  great  that  it  has 
confirmed  her  in  her  purpose  to  join 
the  suffragists.  It  is  worth  while  for 
the  Company  to  explain  because  the 
editor,  who  knows  something  of  the 
principles  of  insurance,  has  character¬ 
ized  the  practice  ol  the  Company  as  “a 
senseless  discrimination  against  the 
sex.”  I  dislike  to  have  this  conclusion 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Ledger  without  an  opportunity  to  say 
what  the  Company’s  practice  really  is 
and  give  the  reasons  for  it. 

Personal  accident  insurance  embraces 
two  elements:  The  sum  payable  to 
beneficiaries  in  case  of  a  fatal  accident 
is  a  limited  life  insurance,  and  it  may 
properly  be  written,  due  regard  being 
had  for  over-insurance,  upon  the  lives 
of  responsible  persons  in  such  amounts 
as  they  desire,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for,  in  favor  of  beneficiaries  for  whom 
they  desire  to  provide.  The  other  ele¬ 
ment  is  insurance  against  a  pecuniary 
le  ss  sustained  by  the  insured,  and  this 
is  based  upon  the  money  value  of  his 
time.  If  he  Is  not  engaged  In  some 
gainful  occupation  or  is  not  otherwise 
a  producer,  his  time  may  have  little,  or 
no  pecuniary  value.  Observing  this 
principle,  the  Travelers  issues  accident 
insurance  to  men  and  women  alike, 
making  no  discrimination  except  such 
as  may  arise  from  the  employment  of 
the  insurer.  The  time  of  an  idle  man 
is  no  more  insurable  than  the  time  of 
an  idle  woman.  The  loss  of  time  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  will  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  affliction  in  the  case  of  either,  but 
it  will  not  be  a  pecuniary  loss  because 
there  is  no  salary,  wages  or  other  gain 
from  employment  to  be  forfeited  as  a 
consequence  of  the  loss. 

The  like  principle  governs  dismem¬ 
berment  and  loss  of  sight  in  like  cases. 
In  this  respect,  as  noted,  men  and 
women  are  treated  alike  and  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  engaged  in  business 
enterprises,  in  the  professions  or  em¬ 
ployed  as  teachers,  stenographers  and 


clerks,  carry  insurance  against  loss  of 
time  in  the  Travelers,  and  are  just  as 
welcome  as  men  similarly  employed. 
Miss  Shipley  was  misled  by  what  Is 
known  as  an  accident  ticket  issued  at 
railway  stations,  in  which  women  are 
excluded  except  in  case  of  death.  This 
is  a  necessary  restriction  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  insurance  because  while 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  are  not.  This  limita¬ 
tion  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  contract  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  that  all  purchasers  of  such  tickets 
come  to  the  agents’  window  as  stran¬ 
gers,  and  are  accepted  by  the  Company 
without  knowledge  of  their  employ¬ 
ments  and  circumstances.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  limitation  is  regretted 
by  the  officers  of  the  Company,  but  no 
practicable  way  has  been  found  for  dis¬ 
pensing  with  it.  It  leads  to  an  appar¬ 
ent  injustice  in  an  extremely  limited 
number  of  cases,  and  these  are  volun¬ 
tarily  remedied  by  the  Company  when 
brought  to  its  attention. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  President. 


NEW  SURVEY  BUREAU 


Will  Do  Work  for  Six  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
panies— H.  W.  Cluff  Elected 
President 


The  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Survey  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York  was  established  this 
week  to  do  the  survey  work  for  six 
of  the  big  companies.  The  Bureau  was 
founded  following  the  abandonment  of 
the  Survey  Bureau  of  the  Plate  Glass 
Exchange.  By  assigning  the  surveyors 
to  districts  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  the  promoters  of  the  plan  have 
great  hopes  of  reducing  the  cost  of  sur¬ 
veys.  It  is  expected  that  more  of  the 
large  companies  will  join  the  move¬ 
ment  .n  the  near  future. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  meeting:  H.  W.  Cluff,  president; 
E.  B.  Thistle,  vice-president  and  Charles 
Gilmore,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
companies  members  of  the  new  Bu¬ 
reau  are  the  Globe,  Royal,  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  Hartford,  Fidelity  &  Deposit  and 
Commercial. 


L.  &  L.  IND.  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity 
Co.  of  New  York  has  been  admitted  to 
business  in  Massachusetts. 


The  American  Central  Fire,  of  St. 
Louis,  which  recently  began  writing 
automobile  insurance,  has  joined  the 
Western  Automobile  Underwriters’  Con¬ 
ference. 
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How  to  Get  Swift  Service  on  Applications  for 
Depository  Bonds 

By  H.  E.  McClellan,  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 


Day  after  day  we  receive  letters  or 
telegrams  about  as  follows: 

‘‘Please  authorize  depository  bond 
of  $50,000  behalf  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Sandy  Bottom.’ 

If  we  write  or  wire  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  almost  invariably  it  brings 
forth  a  complaint  because  there  was  not 
time  for  the  further  exchange  of  com¬ 
munications.  We  are  told  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  highly  desirable  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  gobbled  up  by  our  competi¬ 
tor.  It  never  occurs  to  some  agents 
that  -the  information  asked  for  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  us  in  the  first 
place,  nor  does  it  seem  to  occur  to 
them  that  the  representative  of  our 
competitor  had  doubtless  long  ago  full> 
acquainted  his  home  office  with  the 
history  of  the  bank  and  given  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  the  standing  and  ability 
of  the  officers. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  give  agents 
the  best  possible  service.  Where  we 
have  been  constantly  writing  this  class 
of  bonds  for  a  hank  we  are  of  course 
familiar  with  the  bank  and  its  manage¬ 
ment,  so  that  in  that  case  it  is  not 
necessary  to  review  the  history  of  the 
institution,  nor  to  advise  us  about  th9 
management  unless  there  has  been  a 
change  in  that  since  the  prior  bond 
was  written.  However,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  be  given  the  very  latest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  and  if  the  bond  of¬ 
fered  to  us  does  not  cover  in  full  all 
of  the  deposits  of  the  class  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  under  that  bond,  then  we  should 
know  what  the  additional  amount  of 
those  funds  equals  and  how  it  is  to  be 
covered,  whether  by  corporate  surety, 
collateral  or  personal  surety,  and  if  it 
is  corporate  surety,  we  ought  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  name  of  the  company,  or 
companies  issuing  those  bonds.  If  the 
late  statement  shows  any  item  out  of 
the  ordinary,  that  ought  to  be  explained. 

New  Banking  Clients 
If  the  bond  offered  is  on  behalf  of  a 
bank  for  which  the  agent  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  written  such  a  bond,  then  it  is 
important  that  an  application  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  that  application  completed 
in  every  particular.  In  transmitting 
the  application,  outline  the  history  of 
the  bank  and  describe  the  ability  and 
standing  of  the  present  management. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  agent  analyze 
the  statement  before  sending  us  the 
application  and  if  the  bank  has  lost  its 
strength  in  any  particular  we  ought  to 
know  the  reason  for  that.  If  the  bank 
has  suffered  reverses  of  any  kind,  we 
ought  to  know  when  those  reverses  oc¬ 
curred  and  the  cause  for  them,  and  we 
cught  to  know  how  the  bank  met  them 
and  likewise  whether  the  situation  was 
handled  by  the  present  or  a  prior  man¬ 
agement.  If  the  bank  owns  its  banking 
house,  give  a  description  of  it  and  what 
net  revenue  it  derives  from  it,  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  allowance  made  for  its  own 
quarters.  If  it  owns  other  real  estate 
which  it  carries  in  its  list  of  assets 
give  a  description  of  this,  how  it  came 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  bank,  and 
what  revenue  the  bank  is  deriving 
from  it. 

Banks  frequently  carry  in  their  as¬ 
sets  a  valuation  upon  their  furniture 
and  fixtures.  Sometimes  this  is  war¬ 
ranted.  But  frequently  the  valuation 
is  very  greatly' in  excess  of  what  the 
equipment  would  bring  at  a  sale;  this 
item  should  be  looked  into  and  perhaps 
some  deduction  made  from  the  surplus 
as  shown  in  the  statement  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  net  strength  of  the  bank. 
I/ikewise  deductions  should  be  made 
from  the  surplus  and  profits  for  such 
items  as  expenses  paid  in  advance  and 
carried  in  the  assets. 

Questionable  Items  in  the  Assets 

If  there  are  any  other  items  in  the 
assets  of  a  questionable  nature,  or  items 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 


are  not  valued  conservatively,  a  proper 
deduction  should  be  made  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  profits  to  offset  this,  and  if 
the  statement  when  boiled  down  does 
not  show  a  clear  surplus  above  all  lia¬ 
bilities,  then  the  risk  should  not  be 
considered  any  further  unless  it  can 
be  bolstered  up  through  the  indemnity 
of  some  of  the  officers  and  directors. 

Going  over  to  the  liability  side  of  the 
statement,  if  the  bank  shows  bills  pay¬ 
able,  or  re-discounts,  we  should  be  in¬ 
formed  when  those  obligations  mature 
and  will  be  taken  care  of.  The  deposits 
should  be  divided  according  to  the 
classes  shown  in  our  application,  and 
the  schedule  showing  the  other  surety¬ 
ship  in  force  should  be  completed. 

If  Fund  is  a  Large  Deposit 
If  the  fund  we  are  asked  to  cover  is  a 
very  large  deposit,  state  whether  it 
forms  part  of  the  general  checking  ac¬ 
count  or  whether  the  funds  are  placed 
with  the  bank  under  conditions  which 
provide  for  no  withdrawals  except  upon 
some  definite  notice  being  given  to  the 
bank,  a  definite  number  of  days  before 
the  money  is  desired.  If  under  any 
such  restrictions,  we  should  be  informed 
exactly  what  those  restrictions  are. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we 
are  just  as  anxious  for  new  business  as 
any  agent  and  likewise  we  are  just  as 
anxious  for  as  large  a  volume  as  he 
cherishes,  but  our  desire  to  serve  and 
our  anxiety  to  build  should  not  lead  us 
away  from  doing  those  things  which 
ordinary  business  prudence  teaches  us 
should  be  done.  Every  offering  should 
be  investigated  with  the  same  degree 
of  care,  and  if  it  was  submitted  with¬ 
out  being  solicited,  then  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  more  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  than  was  made  of  other  de¬ 
pository  business,  that  additional  safe¬ 
guard  should  be  used.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  business  was  turned  down  by 
anyone  e’se.  If  it  was,  then  the  reason 
for  that  should  be  fathomed. 

If  the  agent  finds  the  business  has 
been  turned  down,  but  feels  the  other 
company  was  misinformed  or  that  its 
judgment,  through  any  other  reason, 
was  not  correct,  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  about  submitting  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  us,  but  in  doing  so  every  bit  of 
the  information  he  has  unearthed  should 
also  be  given  to  us.  Whenever  an  offer¬ 
ing  is  passed  along  to  us  we  suppose 
it  carries  the  hearty  recommendation 
of  the  agent  and  that  he  has  given  us 
the  unfavorable  as  well  as  the  favor¬ 
able  conditions  surrounding  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Unless  we  can  absolutely  count 
upon  the  agents  doing  that,  our  service 
to  the  «?ent  is  bound  to  suffer,  because 
if  we  must  get  from  other  sources  the 
information  be  should  send  to  us  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  delay. 

What  Agent  Should  Not  Forget 
The  agents  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  de¬ 
pository  bond  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  financial  guarantee.  It  is  iust  as  hazard¬ 
ous  an  undertaking  as  the  endorsement  of  com¬ 
mercial  paper.  If  the  agent  in  his  individual 
capacity  was  asked  to  endorse  a  note  for  some¬ 
one  he  would  not  hastily  conclude  that  the 
party’s  financial  condition  was  sound.  If  the 
customer  of  a  bank  asKs  for  a  loan  the  bank 
will  not  accommodate  that  customer  until  it 
first  satisfies  itself  that  his  financial  condi¬ 
tion  is  sound  and  that  he  likewise  is  honest 
and  possessed  of  the  abi lit--  to  successfully 
continue  his  business,  and  in  arriving  at  the 
applicant’s  net  worth  the  bank  will  deduct 
from  the  total  of  his  assets  any  of  the  items 
he  includes  which  they  feel  are  questionable. 

Our  position  is  identically  the  same.  The 
bank  applving  for  a  deoositorv  bond  is  in  the 
same  position  as  the  person  who  applies  to  the 
l-ank  for  a  loan.  Both  are  asking  credit  and 
the  basis  for  credit  in  both  cases  are  identic¬ 
ally  the  same.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  suretv  companv  to  execute  these  bonds 
without  the  fullest  information  obtainable  as 
it  is  to  expect  a  bank  to  make  a  loan  with¬ 
out  first  satisfying  itself  that  the  party  ask¬ 
ing  the  accommodation  is  entitled  to  the  credtt 
he  is  asking. 

All  of  which  means  that  it  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  for  agents  to  prepare  depository  applica¬ 
tions  thoroughly.  Any  other  procedure  is 
bound  to  result  in  delay,  and  delay  may  cause 
the  loss  of  the  business. 


Incorporated  April,  1905 
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“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 
\v  ri  rE  to  n.-VY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


WELLS  IS  LARGEST  PRODUCER  makes  good  in  Syracuse 


WINS  CONNECTICUT  GEN.  PRIZE 

Golden  &  Koch  Win  Clock— New  Policy 
Announced — Company  50  Years  Old 
This  Month 


The  Connecticut  General’s  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  in  Hartford  last  week  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  accident  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  new  non-forfeitable,  non-cancel¬ 
able  policy  of  the  company,  with  rates, 
is  described  on  page  2  of  this  paper. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  agents  for  the 
best  showings  the  past  year. 

Prize  Winners 

F.  H.  Wells,  of  New  York,  received  a 
gold  watch  and  chain  for  winning  the 
contest  for  personal  production  for 
agents  in  large  cities,  and  for  having 
had  the  greatest  number  of  accident 
applications;  J.  L.  Hall,  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  received  a  similar  gift  for  making 
the  best  record  in  the  contest  for  larg¬ 
est  personal  production  in  his  class  in 
cities  of  populations  under  75,000;  J. 

C.  Gorton,  of  Hartford,  was  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  gold  watch  for  haying  made 
the  largest  personal  production  in  the 
class  of  cities  of  populations  between 
75,000  and  TOO, OHO;  and  E.  B.  J.  Mc- 
Ginity,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  E.  L.  Marsters 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  G.  Pierce,  of 
Philadelphia  received  similar  gifts  for 
having  made  the  best  records  in  the 
following  classes,  respectively;  Largest 
personal  production  in  large  cities  out¬ 
side  of  New  York,  greatest  proportion 
of  paid-for  business  to  allotment,  and 
best  development  in  agency  during  the 
year.  Golden  &  Koch,  of  New  York,  re¬ 
ceived  a  handsome  office  clock  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  in  the  greatest  number  of 
paid  premiums  above  allotment. 

How  Accident  Department  was  Started 

In  discussing  how  the  company  start¬ 
ed  its  accident  department  President 
Huntington  said; 

“After  thinking  of  forming  an  acci¬ 
dent  department  for  about  five  years, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1911  we  began  to 
take  active  steps  toward  doing  it  and 
in  January,  1912,  Arthur  P.  Woodword 
came  with  us  and  began  to  construct 
the  policies  and  get  the  necessary  in¬ 
surance  denartment  approvals  and  li¬ 
censes  for  doing  an  accident  business. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  back  me  up 
in  my  statement  that  it  has  been  a 
great  gain  to  the  agents,  not  only  by 
increasing  the  income  of  those  who 
have  been  with  us  for  some  time  but 
also  by  enabling  new  agents  to  receive 
commissions  more  quickly  and  more 
easily  than  they  could  in  the  life  busi¬ 
ness  alone,  and  it  consequently  enables 
many  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
failed  to  get  by  the  hard  spot  and  begin 
to  make  a  good  living.” 

NAILS  A  CURRENT  ERROR. 

Superintendent  Hasbrouck,  of  New 
York,  denies  that  either  the  American 
Mutual  or  the  Utica  Mutual  has  been 
authorized  to  declare  a  dividend  of  20 
ner  cent.  In  fact,  in  writing  to  a  Buf¬ 
falo  agent,  A.  H.  Knoll,  of  the  Aetna, 
he  says: 

“You  are  advised  that  neither  of 
the  companies  named  have  yet  been 
authorized  to  pay  any  dividend,  and 
will  not  be  so  authorized  until  after 
the  completion  of  one  year  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  exner’ence  and  an 
examination  subsequently  made  by  this 
department.  If  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  us  with  verified  copies  of 
the  letters  from  the  companies  making 
such  statement  we  shall  be  glad  to 
investigate  the  matter.” 


A.  H.  H inzpeter,  Doing  Fine  Work  for 

Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  Up-State 

A.  H.  Hinzpeter,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  one  of  the  best  producers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Surety  Co. 
Here  is  a  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the 
“Co-ordinator,”  published  by  that  com¬ 
pany; 

“Our  hundred-point  man  this  month 


is  Mr.  A.  H.  Hinzpeter,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York, — a  man  of  whom  the  com¬ 
pany  is  proud. 

“If  there  is  one  representative  of  the 
company  we  admire  more  than  another, 
it  is  the  fellow  who  doesn’t  think  he 
‘knows  it  all,’  and  yet  knows  a  great 
deal  about  the  business  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  Mr.  Hinzpeter  has  been  in 
the  accident  and  health  business  for  a 
number  of  years  and  recently  moved 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  take  charge  of 
our  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  agency.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  business  thoroughly,  co¬ 
operates  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
Underwriting  and  Claim  Departments 
of  the  company,  and  puts  into  his  work 
that  quantity  and  quality  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  get  results. 

“We  are  looking  to  )A.  H.  Hinzpeter 
for  a  big  increase  in  business  in  1915 
—and  he  has  never  yet  failed  us.” 


GOES  TO  DIGGS  &  FERRIS 

Royal  Indemnity’s  Fidelity  and  Surety 
Agency  in  Cincinnati — London 
Guarantee  in  Other  Lines 


Diggs  &  Ferris,  of  Cincinnati,  have 
been  given  the  general  agency  of  the 
fidelity  and  surety  department  of  the 
Royal  Indemnity  Co.  They  represent 
the  London  Guarantee  in  all  of  the  va 
rious  casualty  lines. 

W.  S.  Diggs  is  an  experienced  surety 
and  casualty  underwriter,  and  has  been 
prominent  in  the  Federation  Movement, 
is  the  president  of  the  Ohio  Federation, 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress.  He 
was  recently  elected  Chairman  of  the 
“National  Council  of  the  Insurance  Fed¬ 
eration  Executives.” 

Howard  Ferris,  Jr.,  has  an  extended 
and  successful  experience  in  all  lines 
of  insurance  including  fire.  He  is  the 
son  of  Judge  Howard  Ferris,  and  has  a 
large  and  favorable  acquaintance. 

The  Laws  Insurance  Agency  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  the  Royal  in  its 
casualty  lines,  and  will  write  fidelity 
and  surety  business  as  well. 


July  2,  1916. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Richard  H.  Thomp- 
What  is  Insurance  son,  writing  in  the 
Business  Worth  Maryland  Casualty 
to  Young  Man?  Co.’s  budget  on  pro¬ 
fessional  incomes, 
makes  some  interesting  observations  re¬ 
garding  what  the  insurance  business  is 
worth  to  a  young  man.  Mr.  Thompson 
calls  attention  to  a  table  recently  com¬ 
piled  of  the  incomes  earned  by  the 
Yale  graduates  of  the  class  of  1906  for 
five  years  after  graduation.  In  the  first 
year  after  college  the  graduates  who 
went  into  the  insurance  business  seem 
to  have  had  the  best  of  ii  with  an  aver¬ 
age  income  of  $1,665;  next  come  the  col¬ 
lege  teachers  and  professors  with  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1,375.  None  of  -the  other  pro¬ 
fessions  reach  $1,000  in  the  first  year. 

They  follow  each  other  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  of  remunerativeness:  school 
teachers  and  officials,  social  or  religious 
workers,  farmers  and  ranchmen.  Gov¬ 
ernment  employes,  real  estate  dealers, 
musicians,  advertisers  and  publishers, 
business  men,  journalists,  engineers, 
manufacturers,  brokers,  bankers,  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  lawyers  and  foresters,  the 
last-named  receiving  nothing  whatever, 
as  they  are  supposedly  going  through 
a  course  of  study  to  prepare  them  for 
carrying  on  their  work. 

The  second  year,  however,  shuffles 
the  order  about.  The  brokers  are  in 
the  lead  here,  with  a  salary  of  $1,376, 
their  earning  capacity  having  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent,  in  a  year’s  time. 
Advertisers  and  publishers  follow  with 
an  average  salary  of  $1,20-2.  Other  pro¬ 
fessions  that  pass  the  $1,000  mark  are 
farmers  and  ranchmen,  manufacturers, 
insurance  agents,  school  teachers  and 
officials,  social  or  religious  workers,  real 
estate  dealers  and  musicians.  The  low¬ 
est  paid  professions  are  again  the 
graduate  students,  $542;  the  lawyers, 
$385,  while  the-  foresters  again  receive 
nothing  whatever,  as  they  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  their  training. 

The  third  year  the  brokers  lead  with 
a  salary  of  $2,086,  the  fourth  year  the 
advertisers  and  publishers  forge  ahead 
with  $2,792.  The  fifth  year  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  are  in  the  lead 
with  an  average  salary  of  $3,600;  next 
come  the  insurance  agents,  with  an 
average  of  $2,708.  The  rest  in  descend¬ 
ing  order  run  as  follows:  Brokers,  $2,- 
695;  Government  employes,  $2,650; 
real  estate  dealers,  $2,550;  manufactur¬ 
ers,  $2,485;  farmers  and  ranchmen,  $2,- 
400;  bankers,  $2,112;  business  men,  $1,- 
96/;  social  or  religious  workers,  $1,- 
766;  engineers,  $1,702;  foresters,  school 
teachers  and  officials,  $1,500;  college 
teachers  and  officials,  $1,419;  musicians, 
$1,350;  lawyers,  $1,244;  journalists,  $1,- 
168;  graduate  students,  $370. 
t  A  college  man  just  graduating  from 
Yale,  or,  considering  Yale  as  fairly 
typical,  from  any  other  large  college, 
judging  from  these  statistics,  will  earn 
more  money  during  the  first  five  years 
out  of  college  in  the  insurance  business 
than  in  any  other. 

This  is  good  ammunition  for  our 
agents  to  use  when  talking  to  college 
graduates.  As  a  type  they  make  good 
solicitors. 

June  is  graduation  month,  and  July 
job  hunting  month.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  time  to  approach  young  men  just 
out  of  college  with  encouraging  pro¬ 
posals  to  engage  in  the  casualty  and 
surety  business. 


ous  collecting  and  joyless  walking.  It 
is  system  that  lightens  labor. 

5.  Here  is  the  prime  element  of  in¬ 
crease:  Keep  a  high  advance  and  low 
arrears,  no  matter  what  happens. 

6.  Find  joy  in  the  business  you  write 
to-day — not  what  you  intend  to  write 
to-morrow. 

7.  Don’t  scold,  boast,  parade  or 
“belliake,”  but  let  the  people  on  your 
debit  know  that  you  are  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  doing  things  worth  while. 

8.  No  man  will  ever  be  considered 
for  promotion  who  does  not  move  until 
he  is  pushed. 

9.  When  lapses  come  wise  men  take 
to  work;  weak  men  take  to  the  woods. 

10.  The  epithet  you  apply  to  another 
company  probably  fits  yours  best.  Don’t 
knock. 

11.  The  agent,  assistant,  or  superin¬ 
tendent  is  best  educated  who  is  most 
useful. 

12.  A  lazy  man  on  a  staff  is  no  more 
use  than  a  dead  one,  and  takes  up  more 
room. 

13.  The  people  on  your  debit  laugh 
when  you  laugh.  If  you  do  not  laugh 
they  will  laugh  at  you. 

14.  There  is  a  wild,  splendid,  intoxi¬ 
cating  joy  that  follows  a  day’s  work 
well  done. 

15.  Word  hard  until  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  then  the  rest  of  the  day  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

16.  Decrease  is  only  for  those  who 
accept  it. 

17.  The  more  one  knows  the  more 
one  collects. 

18.  Do  not  dump  your  woes  upon  the 
people  of  your  debit — keep  the  story 
of  your  life  to  yourself. 

19.  If  you  cannot  have  pleasant  re¬ 
lations  with  the  people  on  your  debit 
have  none  at  all. 

20.  The  successful  agent  is  a  success 
on  account  of  certain  positive  qualities 
that  he  possesses;  not  through  absence 
of  faults. 

*  *  J* 

In  a  discussion  of  over- 
A  Talk  insurance  R.  P.  Shorts, 
on  of  the  Massachusetts 

Over-Insurance  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Company  says: 

“Over-insurance  is  not  confined  to 
weekly  and  monthly  indemnity  oases, 
however,  but  is  also  found  in  a  large 
percentage  of  claims  for  losses  of  hands, 
feet,  eye-sight,  and  even  life,  where  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  injuries  were 
self-inflicted.  We  know  of  one  man 
who  recently  purchased  about  $25,000 
of  accident  insurance  with  several  dif¬ 
ferent  companies, — advising  each  com¬ 
pany  that  he  held  no  similar  insurance 
with  any  other  company, — and  who, 
within  a  few  days  after  receiving  his 
policies,  shot  off  his  left  hand  under 
circumstances  which  clearly  indicated 
that  the  injury  was  intentionally  in¬ 
flicted  by  himself. 

“Such  claims  are  quite  numerous,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
that  agents  in  the  field  render  the  com¬ 
pany  every  possible  assistance  in  avoid¬ 
ing  over-insurance  cases  by  insisting 
that  each  policyholder  shall  fully  and 
promptly  advise  the  company  of  all  ad¬ 
ditional  accident  or  health  insurance 
carried  or  applied  for  by  him  with  any 
other  company.” 


In  a  book,  issued  by  The 
Maxims  Spectator,  and  entitled, 

That  Lead  “H  i  n  t  s  to  Industrial 

to  Success  Agents,”  the  following 
maxims  that  lead  to  suc¬ 
cess,  are  given: 

1.  A  popular  man  with  his  superior 
officers  is  liked  by  everybody. 

2.  Increase  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
you  had  better  gather  your  applications 
fresh  every  day  or  you  will  not  get 
them  at  all. 

3  If  you  would  be  happy  be  proud  of 
your  position. 

4.  There  is  a  difference  between  joy- 


I  N  Dl  AN  A  POLIS  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Clarence 
M.  Kinney  as  manager,  Compensation 
and  Liability  Department,  Indianapolis 
branch  office,  effective  June  14,  1915, 
succeeding  Mr.  George  Gossip,  re¬ 
signed. 

Farrington  Smith  las  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kinney. 

Both  Mr.  Kinney  and  Mr.  Smith  are 
experienced  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  have  served  it  faithfully  and 
acceptably  in  important  fields.  They 
will  be  found  well  qualified  for  their 
new  duties  and  we  trust  will  be  given 
the  cordial  reception  which  they  merit. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 
w.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  Pre8ident 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

^r'te*  t^e  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HEAD  OFFICE  ^  c  1  nr  *  1  ~  ~  ~  „ 

CHICACO  v  \  r  »  F.  J.  WALTERS 

LH1LAGU  V\-  J%M/  .17  Resident  Manager 

F.  W.  LAWSON  :  55  JOmhn  street 

New  York 


General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident,  J  tinier  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

Burglary,  Boiler  and  145  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Credit  Insurance  Established  1869.  MNew  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  IS  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  - — -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Fidelity  and  Surety 
Bonds,  Burglary  and 
Theft,  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance 


Incorporated  tinder  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Laws  in  1901 


Liability  and  Automo¬ 
bile  Property  Damage, 
Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion 


New  York  Branch  Office 


CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 

A  Strong  Reliable  and  Conservative  Company 


80  Maiden  Lane 


The  Oldest  Company 


The  Newest  Policy 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 

Our  new  “Equity”  Policy 
covers  every  day  for  illness 
:  or  accident  : 

Premium  $1.00  Per  Month— All  Classes 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  ohecr- 
fully  furnished. 

\  4  For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pre*.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men.,  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also,  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


I 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 

Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superi  itendents.  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Inaiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

HIGH  COMMISSIONS 

LOW  RATES 

SALABLE  POLICIES 

SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fire  Marine 

Liability  Accident 

Burglary  jj|||j|f  Disability 

Surety  Bonds  jtefjfflff  Plate  Glass 

Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 

Industrial  Insurance 

Cktsuaflv  Companv  of^nwnca 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

.... - -  '  - 

EUGENE  L.  ELLISON.  President 

BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t  Secretary 

FIRE  ASSOCIATION  Philadelphia  FJj||L£ 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St.  jfff^r 

Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetnal 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

tt  r  TTtWTN  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 

E.  C.  IRWIN,  ™8£eftABRIGUES.  sec.  and  Treas. 

R  N  KELLY.  Jr..  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

A  COOD  OPENINC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  YorkOity 

SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF7  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3Qh  reserve 
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Sixteenth  Year;  No.  28 


New  York  City,  Friday,  July  9,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Cop? 


CALL  NEW  COMPANY 
THE  AMERICAN  EAOLE 


Fidelity  Underwriters  To  Incorporate 
With  $1,000,000  Capital — Same  Sur¬ 
plus — And  Changed  Name 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  EVANS 


Unwilling  To  Have  Business  Confused 
With  Annexes  Whose  Competition 
is  Unfair 


The  announcement  that  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters  is  to  he  incorporated  as 
an  independent  company  with  $1,000,000 
capital  and  $1,000,000  surplus  caused 
widespread  interest  this  week  among 
local  agents,  agency  associations  and 
company  officials.  The  Fidelity  Under¬ 
writers  was  horn  in  1910,  following  the 
merger  of  the  old  Fidelity  of  New  York 
and  the  Phenix  of  Brooklyn.  The 
agency  plant  of  the  Phenix  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  was  taken  over  hy  the  Fidelity- 
Phenix  and  the  plant  of  the  Fidelity 
Fire  was  perpetuated  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Fidelity  Underwriters,  poli¬ 
cies  of  which  have  been  jointly  hacked 
by  the  Continental  and  the  Fidelity- 
Phenix. 

The  new  company  will  be  called  the 
American  Eagle.  The  name  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  this  week. 

Unusual  Facilities  for  Agents 

The  subscribers  to  the  $1,000,009 
capital  stock  will  subscribe  200  per 
cent.,  giving  the  $1,000,000  surplus 
above  mentioned.  With  this  strong 
hacking  the  new  company  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  ample  re-insur¬ 
ance  facilities  effected  with  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Insurance  Company  and  the  Fi- 
delity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  Thus,  the  new  com¬ 
pany  at  the  outset  will  be  prepared 
to  offer  agents  the  same  or  increased 
accommodations  for  their  business  as 
the  Fidelity  Underwriters  is  now 
providing. 

Few  of  the  directors  of  either  the 
Continental  or  the  Fidelity-Phenix 
will  be  members  of  the  new  board  so 
that  the  directorate  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  be  distinct  from  the  hoard  of 
directors  of  either  the  Continental  or 
Fidelity-Phenix.  A  complete  list  of 
the  new  directors  follows: 

The  Directors 

Henry  Evans,  George  E.  Kline,  John 
J.  Riker,  George  W.  Davison,  Walter  R 
Herrick,  Albert  Rathbone,  Joseph  E 
Lopez,  David  Rumsey,  Melville  \3.  Ing 
alls,  Ernest  Sturm,  James  A.  Swinner 
ton,  F.  R.  Millard  and  N.  T.  Robertson 

Mr.  Riker  is  chairman  of  the  Execu 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


LIFE  BUSINESS  OF 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 


Will  Show  Somewhat  of  a  Gain  for 
Companies  Not  Doing  a  Foreign 
Business 


WAR  CONTRACTS  HELP  INDUSTRY 


State  Mutual,  Home  and  Security  Mu¬ 
tual  Three  Companies  Which  Make 
Early  Gain  Report 


The  impetus  given  business  by  the 
tremendous  war  contracts  is  showing 
somewhat  in  the  business  done  by  the 
life  companies  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1915,  but  from  now  on  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  is  expected.  Companies  which 
did  a  considerable  foreign  business  na¬ 
turally  received  a  setback  in  their  pre¬ 
mium  income  following  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  it  may  be  years  before 
they  return  to  Europe  operating  as  ac¬ 
tively  there  as  they  did.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  will  have  to  make  up  their 
European  loss  by  additional  American 
premium  income. 

From  advices  received  by  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  from  companies  which 
do  not  write  abroad  the  business  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1915  snows 
somewhat  of  a  gain  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1914. 

State  Mutual  Life’s  Figures 

From  Edgar  C.  Fowler,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Agencies  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life,  of  Worcester,  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  learns  that  that  company  made 
a  gain  of  just  a  little  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars  on  the  written  basis 
for  the  first  six  months. 

Home  Life’s  Figures 

The  Home  Life  reports  a  total  new 
issue  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915 
of  $7,629,288.  The  new  issue  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1914  was  $7,597,371. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Life  it  was  stated 
that  no  figures  are  given  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  superintendents  being 
first  informed  before  figures  are  made 
public.  However,  the  Company  said 
it  was  satisfied  with  the  way  business 
was  going. 

Security  Mutual  Gains 

The  Security  Mutual  Life  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  reports  that  for  the  three 
months  ending  June  30  new  business 
submitted  aggregated  $3,315,000,  a  gain 
of  $75-0,000  over  the  corresponding  pe 
riod  last  year.  Agents  of  the  Company 
are  working  harder  than  ever  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  business.  The  Com¬ 
pany  confidently  anticipates  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  year  the  new 
business  submitted  will  average  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per 
month. 

The  Conservative  Life,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  reports  first  six  months’  writings 
1914,  as  $1,250,000;  1915,  as  $1,490,000. 
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AGAIN  IN  COURT  ON  OLD  SUIT 

CLEVELAND  TONTINE  FUND  CASE 


Action  Against  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Was  Dismissed  When  First 
Tried  in  1911 


An  Associated  Press  despatch  from 
Cleveland  published  in  many  papers  on 
July  6  was  in  brief  to  this  effect: 

Attorneys,  who  for  five  years  have 
been  fighting  in  federal  court  to 
compel  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  to  render  an  account¬ 
ing  of  its  tontine  fund,  created  to 
pay  annual  dividends  to  holders  of 
tontine  policies,  to-day  in  federal 
court  filed  an  amended  petition  in 
behalf  of  policyholders  asking  that 
an  injunction  be  granted  and  that  a 
receiver  be  appointed  for  the  fund. 

The  petition  charges  wrongful 
diversion  of  $7,000,000  from  the 
fund  in  seven  years  and  diversion 
of  $500,000  yearly  from  the  fund  to 
pay  agents’  commissions  in  excess 
of  premiums  collected  by  them  from 
new  policyholders.  The  petitions 
also  allege  it  is  their  belief  that 
portions  of  this  sum  have  been  used 
for  “other  services  done  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Statement  by  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 

George  H.  Noyes,  counsel  for  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  this  week: 

“The  Cleveland  suit  is  one  begun  in 
1911  by  three  Cleveland  policyholders, 
each  having  policy  of  $3,000.  The  facts 
to  that  suit  were  given  in  public  state¬ 
ment  by  company  issued  on  March  24, 
1911.  The  case  was  heard  by  court  on 
demurrer  and  dismissed,  but  with  leave 
to  plaintiffs  to  file  amended  bill  and 
state  such  case  as  they  might  be  ad¬ 
vised  was  open  to  them,  but  without 
intimating  in  any  manner  whatever 
that  a  case  could  in  any  form  be  main¬ 
tained  against  company.  There  are  no 
new  facts  and  amended  bill  is  probably 
the  result  of  efforts  of  plaintiffs  to  state 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  cause  of 
action.” 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LIFE 


Taken  Over  By  New  York  Insurance 
Department — Liabilities  Exceed  Its 
Assets 


Under  an  order  granted  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Goff,  at  Special  Term, 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  has 
taken  possession  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Life  Assurance  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  its  business. 
The  association  is  a  corporation  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  provisions  of  the  in¬ 
surance  law  for  the  purpose  of  transact¬ 
ing  health,  life  and  accident  insurance 
on  the  assessment  or  co-operative  plan. 
The  assets  of  the  corporation  amount  to 
about  $120,000  and  its  estimated  lia¬ 
bilities  exceed  $160,000.  There  were 


somewhat  over  five  thousand  members 
and  $4,500,000  of  insurance  at  risk. 
No  re-insurance  was  possible  and  the 
members,  other  than  those  holding  ma¬ 
tured  claims,  will  probably  receive 
nothing  under  their  policies.  Their 
loss  consists  in  the  loss  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  which  the  Association  previously 
offered. 


E.  A.  WOODS’  OUTING 

The  seventeenth  annual  outing  of  the 
Edward  A.  Woods  Agency  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  in  Pittsburgh  is  being  held. 
The  leaders  went  to  Paul  Smith’s  place 
in  the  Adirondacks  until  July  8.  Then 
they  left  for  Montreal,  after  which  they 
will  go  to  Quebec  by  boat.  Later  the 
party  will  go  from  Plattsburg  to  Al¬ 
bany,  and  make  the  trip  to  New  York 
City  by  boat.  On  Monday  morning, 
July  12  there  will  be  a  breakfast  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  after  which  the  new 
Equitable  Building  will  be  inspected. 
The  delegation  will  then  be  enteriained 
at  luncheon  at  the  new  Bankers’  Club 
on  top  of  the  Equitable  Building. 


SCHOOL  ON  A  TRAIN 

Classes  of  instructions,  with  star 
producers  as  class  leaders,  will  be  held 
on  the  special  train  which  will  carry 
the  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines  lead¬ 
ers,  200  strong,  to  the  annual  school  of 
instruction  and  agency  convention  of 
the  Bankers  at  iSan  Francisco.  The 
special  will  leave  Chicago  on  Tuesday, 
August  10.  spend  half  of  the  next  day 
in  Des  Moines,  the  Home  Office  city, 
and  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  Mon¬ 
day,  August  16.  The  interest  and 
value  of  the  convention  will  be  largely 
enhanced  by  instruction  classes  en 
route  and  by  a  daily  edition  of  The  San 
Francisco  Flyer,  a  company  publication 
which  will  be  printed  on  the  train. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Walter  Le  Mar  Talbot,  president  of 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  said  a  few 
days  ago: 

“The  company’s  new  business  could 
be  doubled  before  the  year  is  out  were 
we  to  be  lax  in  the  selection  of  our  ap¬ 
pointments;  but  we  are  building — not 
merely  existing,  and  our  future  must 
be  constructed  to-day,  as  our  present 
was  years  ago;  and  of  the  same  material 
that  has  brought  this  company  to  the 
honorable  position  she  holds  to-day  in 
her  particular  field  of  usefulness.” 


BERKSHIRE  WINS 

The  Berkshire  Life  has  won  the  Sny¬ 
der  case  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Fred  H. 
Snyder  took  out  a  $40,000  policy.  He 
died  in  February,  1914.  The  company 
alleged  that  he  made  false  representa¬ 
tions  in  the  application,,  as  the  com¬ 
pany  found  that  he  had  been  ill  of 
diabetes  in  1911  and  had  not  mentioned 
this  fact.  A  motion  for  non-suit  was 
granted. 


The  (American  Bankers’  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Chicago  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Bullitt  Building  in  Philadelphia,  its 
first  agency  in  the  East. 


WANTED  LIFE  INSURANCE 


I  am  in  position  to  accept 
Agency,  and  can  place  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  insurance, 
with  a  company  that  will 
lend  money  to  policy 
holders  on  first  mortgage 
real  estate  security. 

Correspondence  invited. 


JAMES  W.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Attorney 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


N  E 

T  ) 

POLICY  CONTRACT 

Plus 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

-  Plus 

SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Plus 

KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 

CO  < 

5  T  ) 

/ 

You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 

Talk  With 

CHARLES 

B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

THE  UNION 

CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER” 

Phone  Barclay  7876 

1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

July  9,  1915. 
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PHILLIPS  DISCUSSES  EQUITABLE 


WILL  CO-OPERATE  WITH  SOCIETY 

New  Insurance  Superintendent  Says 
Price  Paid  for  Stock  Must  Not 
Affect  Security 


The  first  official  act  of  Jesse  S.  Phil¬ 
lips.  the  new  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  New  York  'State,  was  to  issue  the 
following  statement  regarding  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society: 

“I  have  been  asked  what  I  think 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  majority 
of  stock  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  by  Mr.  du  Pont  and  of  his 
desire  to  bring  about  a  mutualization 
of  the  Society. 

“Having  just  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  naturally  my  thoughts  on 
the  subject  are  not  as  mature  as  they 
may  be  later,  as  I  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  in  detail  with  the  experts  of  the 
Deparlment. 

In  Hearty  Sympathy. 


“From  my  present  opinion  and  some¬ 
what  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  the 
Deparlment  attempted  to  do  when  the 
elder  Mr.  Morgan  purchased  the  stock, 
I  may  say  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  mutualization  movement,  and. 
so  far  as  the  statutes  and  my  position 
will  allow  me,  will  gladly  co-operate  to 
have  effected  any  plan  which  is  of  real, 
and  not  merely  theoretical,  benefit  to 
the  policyholders. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  stock  would  remove  any 
cause  for  uneasiness  arising  because 
of  its  present  existence  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  sale  or  resale,  and  if  it 
can  be  retired  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  in  interest,  I  would  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  achievement.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  stock 
in  any  life  insurance  corporation  is 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  stock¬ 
holder,  in  the  same  sense  that  stock  in 
any  corporation  is,  and  that  the  same 
cannot  be  retired  except  by  paying 
therefor.  The  question  of  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  same  is,  so  far  as  the 
policyholders  are  concerned,  the  vital 
question  to  be  considered  in  any  pro¬ 
posed  mutualization  plan. 

“Section  95  of  the  Insurance  Law, 
which  provides  the  method  for  the 
mutualization  of  a  stock  company, 
provides  that  in  no  event  can  such  a 
price  be  paid  for  stock  as  will  reduce 
the  assets  of  the  company  below  its 
total  liabilities.  If  mutualization  is 
effected,  the  assets  of  the  company  and 
hence  the  security  to  policyholders, 
will  be  reduced  by  the  price  paid  to 
retire  the  stock;  so  that  in  any  plan  of 
mutualization  the  value  placed  upon 
the  stock  is  an  important  factor.  If 
the  value  placed  is  low  and  reasonable, 
the  elimination  of  the  stock  would  be 
desirable;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
price  asked  will  actually  reduce  the 
surplus  of  the  company  so  as  to  affect 
the  security  of  the  policyholders,  then 


the  question  of  what  the  company  has 
to  gain  by  mutualization  is  very  per¬ 
tinent. 

Interests  of  Policyholders 

“While  from  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Equitable  I  feel  chat  if 
mutualization  could  be  accomplished  it 
would  be  desirable,  the  public  and  the 
policyholders  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  whether  the  Society  is 
stock  or  mutual,  its  conduct  as  a  life 
insurance  corporation  will  be  the  same. 
It  will  be  bound  by  the  same  laws  re¬ 
garding  investments  and  general  limi¬ 
tations,  as  the  same  may  apply,  which 
are  now  thrown  about  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business.  The  New  York  insur¬ 
ance  laws  are  very  stringent,  and  the 
Department  is  amply  equipped  to  see 
that  they  are  observed.  It  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  ob¬ 
served  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Equitable  and  to  all  com¬ 
panies  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department.  The  rights  and  interests 
of  policyholders  will  have  my  just  con¬ 
sideration,  and  to  that  end  all  transac¬ 
tions  will  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  if  any  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  policyholders’  inter¬ 
ests  in  any  company,  the  public  may 
rest  assured  that  such  action  as  the 
law  and  the  facts  warrant  will  be 
taken.” 


PENN  MUTUAL  RULING 


Determination  of  Double  Examination 
or  Microscopic  Where  There’s  Con¬ 
tinuous  Instalment 


The  Penn  Mutual  Life  has  ruled  that 
in  applications  in  which  the  continuous 
instalment  feature  is  included,  the  total 
liability  of  the  company  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  basis  of  determining  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  double  examination,  or  a 
microscopic  . 

For  example:  An  applicant  desires 
$24,000  20  L.  T.  C.  20,  age  of  benefi¬ 
ciary,  25.  The  commuted  value  is  $18.- 
384;  but.  if  the  S.  I.  feature  be  added, 
the  company’s  additional  liability  is  $9,- 
420,  and  the  total  liability  rises  to  $27,- 
804,  which  would  require  a  microscopic. 

Take  another  case:  An  applicant  de¬ 
sires  $48,000  T.  C.  20  S.  I.,  beneficiary 


age  15, 

Commuted  value  . $36,768 

Add  'S.  I.  feature  . .  22,488 


Total  liability  of  company ..  $59,256 
requiring  a  double  examination  and 
microscopic. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  liability  of 
the  company  decreases  each  year,  but 
the  company  considers  the  risk  carried 
the  first  year  in  its  computation. 


F.  Wilson  Rogers,  for  twenty-five 
years  with  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life,  was  given  a  luncheon  in  Hart¬ 
ford  recently. 


David  H.  Andrews,  district  manager 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  in  Buffalo,  fell 
and  broke  his  left  leg  a  few  days  ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  EXAMINED 


PRAISED  BY  TEXAS  DEPARTMENT 


Business  Growing  Steadily — Surplus 
Increasing — Funds  Carefully  Con¬ 
served,  Says  Examiner 


The  Texas  Insurance  Department  has 
completed  its  report  on  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Life  of  Dallas.  The  Department’s 
examiner  said: 

I  beg  to  report  that  I  find  the  Company  in 
excellent  financial  condition,  its  records  and 
accounts  are  kept  with  more  than  usual  ac¬ 
curacy  and  attention  to  detail,  its  securities 
are  of  good  character  and  its  mortality  has 
been  favorable.  The  Company  makes  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  undisputed  claims  and  is  shown  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  in  its  treatment  of  claim¬ 
ants  and  policvholders  in  general.  The  volume 
of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  sur¬ 
plus  is  growing  rapidly  and  its  funds  are  be¬ 
ing  carefully  conserved  under  expert  super¬ 
vision.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Company’s  officers  and  employes  for  the  many 
courtesies  extended  during  the  course  of  the 
examination;  I  was  afforded  all  assistance 
and  explanations  requested. 

Business 

On  December  21,  1914,  the  company 
had  $26,150,554.00  of  insurance  in  force, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows: 

$24,389,448  Non  Participating 
1,026,106  Participating  Deferred 
Dividend 

735,000  Participating  Annual 
Dividend. 

No  amount  has  been  definitely  set 
aside  in  the  company’s  statement  as  a 
liability  for  deferred  dividends,  coming 
due  after  1915,  as  the  contracts  do  not 
provide  for  an  apportionment  of  sur¬ 
plus  until  the  completion  of  the  deferred 
dividend  period.  Consequently  no  cal¬ 
culations  were  made  showing  the  pres¬ 
ent  amount  accrued  or  provisionally 
apportioned  as  surplus  under  the  con¬ 
tracts  except  as  regards  dividends  pay¬ 
able  during  1915.  The  total  assets  are 
$3,455,814. 

During  1915  the  company  purchased 
the  life  insurance  business  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Dallas  and  also  has  assumed  the 
policy  obligations  of  the  Citizens  Co¬ 
operative  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ft. 
Worth.  The  amount  of  insurance  in¬ 
volved  in  these  transfers  was  $2,519,- 
920,  and  the  assets  $76,497.88. 

Analysis  of  Capital  Stock 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  con¬ 
sists  of  2,500  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100. 

Book  value  of  real  estate  $1,062,741 
Market  value  over  book  value  $187,258 

The  company  owns  a  sixteen  story 
steel-structure  office  building  located  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district  of 
Dallas.  Up  to  February,  1914,  it  was 
carried  at  its  book  value  or  actual 
cost,  but,  after  the  approval  of  the  ap¬ 
praisers’  report  by  the  Texas  Insurance 
Department,  its  value  was  increased  to 
$1,250,000  to  conform  to  the  value  p'aced 
on  the  property  by  the  appointed  ap¬ 
praisers.  Though  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  only  requested  the  apprais¬ 


ers  to  take  a  five  per  cent,  net  interest 
return  on  the  investment  as  the  basis 
of  their  valuation,  the  company  asked 
that  six  and  one-half  per  cent,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  such  basis,  and  to  quote 
Prom  the  letter  of  the  appraisers,  "Wo 
have  considered  the  construction  ac¬ 
count  for  this  building  in  connection 
with  the  ground  value  and  net  income 
from  rentals,  and  it  is  our  unanimous 
judgment,  and  we  so  report,  that  the 
property  in  conservatively  worth  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($1,250,000.00). 

The  annual  rental  of  the  property 
for  1913,  after  deducting  therefrom  all 
taxes,  cost  of  maintenance,  fixed 
charges  and  all  other  expenses,  was 
$81,266.68,  which  is  equal  to  6(4  per 
cent,  per  annum  net  earning  on  the 
above  appraised  value;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  fully  complied  with  your  in¬ 
structions  that  the  valuation  should  be 
based  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
property  and  such  earning  capacity 
should  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent, 
annual  earnings  upon  the  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  property. 

Company’s  Gain  in  Market  Value 

“It  is  clear  that  the  company  is  en¬ 
titled  to  this  increase  of  market  value 
over  actual  cost,”  says  the  examiner. 
“I  might  add  that  in  spite  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  business  conditions,  caused  by 
the  European  War,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1914,  the  company  can  still 
pride  itself  with  the  fact  of  having 
earned  again  more  than  6  per  cent,  net 
on  its  home  office  building  during  the 
fiscal  year  1914.” 

Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate — 
$1,010,390.54 

Of  the  mortgage  loans  of  $1,010,390, 
$956,236.22  was  shown  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Department  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  pertinent 
to  registering  companies.  Receipts 
from  the  Department  in  the  possession 
of  the  company  covering  these  loans 
were  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  assets 
claimed.  The  balance  of  the  amount 
$54,154.32,  was  accounted  for  either  in 
paid  or  pending  loans.  The  pending 
loans  were  carefully  examined  and  it 
was  found  that  the  company  was  in 
possession  of  abstracts  of  title  to  the 
property  mortgaged  to  secure  the  loans, 
and  opinions  of  its  attorney  as  to  the 
title  and  legal  character  of  the  instru¬ 
ments. 


CONNECTICUT  PART-TIME 

Commissioner  Mansfield,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  has  had  a  number  of  conferences 
with  insurance  men  on  the  part-time 
question.  He  is  trying  to  get  the  agents 
and  the  companies  together  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  platform  which  will  be  more  or 
less  mutually  satisfactory,  and  hopes 
to  succeed  in  this  before  he  gets 
through. 


The  American  Mutual  Life  has  just 
been  organized  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  by 
rf.  A.  Jones,  president;  J.  A.  Watkins, 
vice-president;  W.  W.  Jackson,  treas¬ 
urer  and  medical  examiner;  G.  G.  Gib¬ 
son,  secretary;  J.  F.  Riddle,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agencies,  and  W.  M.  Carroll, 
attorney. 


The  Grand  Prize  Again 

The  highest  possible  award  has  been  conferred  upon  The  Prudential  for  its 
wonderful  exhibit  on  Life  Insurance  and  Public  Welfare.  This  time  the  award 
is  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  in  recognition  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  The  Prudential’s  display  of  business  methqds  and 
results.  The  Prudential  has  received  awards  at  all  the  great  national  and 
international  expositions  for  many  years. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Do  not  fail  when  you  go  to  San  Francisco  to  visit  the  Prudential  Exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 
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HOME  OFFICE  AND  THE  FIELD 


VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  HOLCOMBE 

Phoenix  Mutual  President  Tells  Agents 
How  to  Build  up  a  Field  Organi¬ 
zation 


In  a  talk  on  home  office  and  the  field 
President  Holcombe,  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  recently  gave  some  inter¬ 
esting  pointers  to  field  men.  He  said 
in  part: 

How  is  a  field  organization  to  he 
built  up  and  maintained?  Certainly 
not  by  employing  hastily  and  indiscrim- 
inately  those  who  may  appear  liKely 
to  secure  applications.  With  the  ut¬ 
most  care  mistakes  will  be  made,  the 
company  which  secures  one  good  man¬ 
ager  out  of  ten  appointments,  the  man¬ 
ager  who  develops  one  competent  agent 
out  of  every  ten  engaged,  will  find  in 
the  end  that  the  business  will  ne  un¬ 
profitable,  and  costly,  and  company, 
manager  and  solicitor  will  all  share  in 
the  waste. 

But,  it  may  he  asked,  how  can  a 
company  secure  a  considerable  number 
of  competent  managers  to  cover  a  large 
territory,  and  how  can  a  manager  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  a  corps  of  success¬ 
ful  solicitors  unless  by  experiment?  It 
can  not  fairly  he  claimed  that  there  is 
any  infallible  rule  for  selecting  those 
who  will  succeed  in  life  insurance,  but 
the  same  holds  good  in  every  other  de¬ 
partment  of  life.  The  field  organiza¬ 
tion  is  seeking  new  members  and  these 
in  a  mutual  life  insurance  company 
should  be  selected  in  such  a  way  that 
each  shall  contribute  his  fair  share  to¬ 
ward  the  fund  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
satisfy  policy  obligations.  This  can¬ 
not  be  made  sure  unless  the  application, 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  agent,  is 
full  and  truthful.  A  member  cannot 
strengthen  the  company  unless  he  un¬ 
derstands  his  policy  and  is  satisfied 
with  it  and  with  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  corporation  to  which  he 
confides  the  protection  of  those  who 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  he  shall 
guard  well  their  interests.  The  field 
man  then  owes  a  double  allegiance  to 
his  company,  that  it  may  have  entire 
knowledge  of  the  applicant,  and  to  his 
client,  that  he  may  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hend  the  relationship  which  is  proposed. 

Luck  Versus  Industry 

What  qualities,  then,  must  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  members  of  the  field  organ¬ 
ization?  It  often  happens  that  what  is 
called  “chance”  or  “luck”  appears  to 
favor  a  certain  individual  while  it  per¬ 
sistently  avoids  another  of  equal  ca¬ 
pacity.  But  it  will  not  do  to  draw  hasty 
or  superficial  conclusions.  The  man  who 
calls  himself  unlucky  and  seeks  to  prove 
it  by  comparing  his  failures  with  the 
successes  of  someone  else  must  com¬ 
pare  qualities  and  he  will  find  that 
there  are  definite  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
sults  which  have  been  his.  Moreover, 
one  success  may  sometimes  he  due  to 
luck  but  in  continued  trials  a  true  aver¬ 
age  will  be  struck.  For  example:  If 
four  black  balls  and  one  white,  all  of 
equal  size,  he  placed  in  a  hag  and  a 
prize  he  offered  for  every  time  the 
white  hall  is  drawn,  one  trial  is  pure 
chance  but  in  a  long  series  of  drawings 
an  average  result  will  be  obtained.  To 
draw  the  white  hall  the  first  time  does 
not  mean  that  the  drawer  has  any  pe¬ 
culiar  skill  or  ability,  hut  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  draw  by  the  hour  or  day  or 
year  he  will  secure  one  prize  for  every 
fifth  drawing.  If  he  draws  a  prize  the 
first  time  he  is  considered  lucky;  if 
he  draws  two  in  succession  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  lucky;  but  if  he  keeps  on 
drawing  all  day,  hi*  luck  will  leave 
him  and  he  will  have  to  rely  for  suc¬ 
cess  on  perseverance.  If  he  draws  a 
thousand  times  he  will  get  two  hundred 
prizes  and  may  be  called  lucky;  if  an¬ 
other  draws  during  the  same  time  only 
five  hundred  times,  then  his  reward  will 
be  represented  by  one  hundred  prizes 
and  he  may  he  called  unlucky. 

But  this  is  not  luck,  for  the  chance 
element  will  have  disappeared  in  both 
cases  and  the  result  will  depend  upon 
industry  and  perseverance.  And  so  in¬ 


dustry  is  an  essential  part  of  success 
i«i  life  insurance  as  in  most  callings, 
but  other  qualities  are  needed  though 
they  will  not  take  the  place  of  per¬ 
severance.  One  man  by  natural  gifts 
and  acquired  skill  may  accomplish  as 
much  by  working  one  week  and  idling 
three  as  another  less  endowed  cab  by 
working  a  month,  but  the  difference 
will  be  less  the  second  month,  for 
the  brightest  wits  will  dull  unless  kept 
sharpened  and  the  moderate  talent  will 
be  improved  by  constant  use.  But  both 
must  be  intelligently  directed  if  valu¬ 
able  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

No  business  or  profession  needs  more 
careful  study  and  concentrated  thought 
than  does  life  insurance.  The  field  man, 
manager  or  solicitor,  must  know  what 
life  insurance  has  done  and  can  do, 
what  his  own  company  stands  for  and 
what  it  can  furnish,  its  medical,  finan¬ 
cial  and  general  business  policy.  These 
should  be  well  understood  before  he 
enters  upon  the  real  business  of  his 
daily  life,  and  this  is  no  small  task  to 
be  undertaken  lightly.  Lest  it  should 
seem  that  anything  is  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  fundamentals,  it  should  he 
said  that  no  amount  of  brilliancy  or 
learning  can  take  the  place  either  whol¬ 
ly  or  in  part  of  honesty  and  a  sense  of 
equity  and  fairness. 

Essential  Qualities  and  Education 

There  are,  then,  certain  inherent 
qualities  which  must  be  possessed  by 
the  successful  field  man — honesty,  in¬ 
telligence  and  industry.  A  lack  of  any 
one  of  these  should  at  once  terminate 
further  consideration  of  a  candidate. 

Having  made  sure  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  other  characteristics  may  well  be 
studied;  a  friendly  bearing;  a  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  which  are  due  from 
one  to  another;  a  pleasant  address; 
tact  in  choosing  the  time  and  nature  of 
an  interview.  These  qualities  are  na¬ 
tural  to  some  and  others  must  acquire 
them  by  study  and  experience.  They 
are  important  and  even  necessary  to 
the  most  complete  success.  They  can¬ 
not  be  ignored  even  if  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  of  little  value  in  other  lines  of 
human  endeavor.  In  the  business  of 
life  insurance  each  one  of  them  is 
needed  in  every  day’s  work. 

If  one  does  not  possess  all  these 
traits  by  nature,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  he  can  acquire  them.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  only  one  way 
and  that  is  by  education.  Whether  the 
product  to  be  sold  is  dry  goods  or  bonds 
or  life  insurance,  the  seller  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  articles  he 
is  offering.  This  requires  much  thought 
and  study,  but  having  sufficiently  mas¬ 
tered  this  the  education  of  the  sales¬ 
man  is  by  no  means  complete.  He 
must  fully  and  unreservedly  commit 
himself  to  the  task  of  learning  i.o  be 
thoughtful  of  the  duties  and  even  the 
peculiarities  of  others,  to  be  tactful  in 
his  approach  and  interview — in  short, 
to  make  a  study  of  the  varieties  of 
human  nature.  He  must  be  kindly  and 
charitable  towards  his  competitors, 
never  claiming  what  he  cannot  prove 
and  never  being  drawn  into  useless  ar¬ 
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guments,  modest  in  success  and  cheer¬ 
ful  in  failure.  Education,  if  it  is  of 
the  right  character,  will  certainly  de¬ 
velop  all  these  qualities  even  if  they 
are  not  natural  ones. 

But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  any  study 
unless  the  student  knows  at  the  out¬ 
set  what  he  needs  to  learn  and  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  plans  which  his  teacher  lays 
out  for  him.  He  must  believe  without 
reservation  that  his  teacher  will  re 
quire  him  to  learn  only  those  things 
which  will  he  useful.  H'e  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  that  part  of  the  course  which  is 
agreeable  and  neglect  that  which  seems 
hard  or  useless.  And  so,  unless  the  life 
insurance  student  is  prepared  to  follow, 
if  not  blindly  still  without  reservation, 
the  teaching  of  these  who  have  already 
learned  by  experience  and  upon  whom 
rest  the  responsibilities  of  conducting 
the  company,  then  it  will  be  best  for 
him  to  engage  in  some  other  pursuit 
or  seek  a  connection  with  some  other 
company. 
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A  Talk  to  Young  Agents  on  Various  Plans 

of  Insurance 

By  John  C.  Cameron,  Great  Southern  Life,  Houston 


The  fundamental  life  insurance  con¬ 
tract  is  what  is  usually  called  the  Or¬ 
dinary  Life  policy,  under  which  the 
company  guarantees  payment  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  sum  at  death  of  the  insured  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  paying  the  company 
a  definite  sum  each  year  so  long  as  he 
lives.  This  is  the  policy  which  guar¬ 
antees  protection  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
cheaper  than  the  rate  for  any  other 
plan  when  we  remember  that  this  rate 
remains  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  The  company  may  alternative¬ 
ly  to  the  Ordinary  Life  policy  issue  a 
Limited  Payment  Life  contract,  that  is 
one  under  which  the  sum  insured,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ordinary  Life  policy, 
is  payable  at  death  whenever  that  may 
happen  but  the  premiums  are  limited 
in  number  to  say  15,  20,  30  or  what¬ 
ever  number  of  payments  may  be  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

You  understand  that  so  far  as  the 
company  is  concerned  the  average  fu¬ 
ture  value  of  the  premiums  receivable 
is  the  same  whether  the  Ordinary  Life 
or  any  form  of  Limited  Payment  Life 
policy  be  chosen.  It  is  another  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  so  far  as  the  individual 
insured  is  concerned,  and  although  I 
think  that  the  Ordinary  Life  policy  is 
the  ideal  contract  inasmuch  as  protec¬ 
tion  is  given  at  a  uniform  rate  at  the 
cheapest  cost  possible,  still  that  is  a 
question  into  which  your  personal 
judgment  must  enter  combined  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  personal  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  client. 

The  Term  Contract 

(Another  plan  of  policy  which  you  all 
know  is  the  Term  contract.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Ordinary  Life  only  in 
that  insurance  is  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  years;  at  least  this  is  the 
case  under  the  Ordinary  or  Straight 
Term  policy.  There  are  probably  some 
persons  to  whom  such  a  policy  is  use¬ 
ful,  but  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
such  are  very  scarce.  A  modification 
of  the  Straight  Term  policy  is  one  in 
which  the  insured  has  the  option  of 
change  without  medical  examination  to 
a  Life  or  Endowment  contract.  This 
policy  must  of  course  cost  more  as  the 
company  will  have  to  allow  for  the 
possibility  of  the  life  being  impaired, 
yet  still  making  the  selection  of  insur¬ 
ance  without  examination.  Still  an¬ 
other  modification  is  that  the  insured 
may  be  given  the  option  of  renewing 
this  policy  under  the  Term  plan  at  the 
ends  of  definite  periods  of  years.  The 
Renewable  and  Convertible  Term  pol¬ 
icy  naturally  costs  more  to  the  insured 
than  the  Convertible  Term  policy  which 
again  costs  more  than  the  Straight 
Term  policy. 

Endowment  Insurance 

Another  standard  plan  of  policy  is 
the  Endowment  insurance  which  you 
know  means  a  sum  payable  in  the  event 
of  death  during  a  term  of  years  or  at 
the  end  of  that  term  in  cash  if  the 
insured  then  survives.  An  Endow¬ 
ment  insurance  is,  therefore,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  separate  policies, — (1)  Term 
Insurance  payable  say  in  twrenty  years, 
and  the  other,  a  policy  which  means 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  years  should  the  in¬ 
sured  be  then  alive.  This  latter  pol¬ 
icy  is  termed  a  pure  Endowment  and 
we.  therefore,  see  that  the  Endowment 
insurance  is  a  combination  of  a  Term 
insurance  with  a  pure'  Endowment. 

As  to  the  question  when  an  Endow¬ 
ment  insurance  is  the  best  policy  for 
a  prospect,  it  is  very  hard  to  decide. 
We  all  know  that  the  average  man,  in 
fact  99  per  cent,  of  all  men  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  capacity  for  saving  and  then 
investing  their  savings  properly  over 
a  long  period.  If,  therefore,  your  cli¬ 
ents  all  knew  how  far  beyond  their 
powers  it  was  to  expect  a  return  over 


a  period  of  20  or  30  years  of  as  much 
as  4  per  cent,  on  estimated  annual  sav¬ 
ings  you  would  find  that  far  more  of 
them  would  apply  for  endowment  than 
do  so  at  present.  It  is  given,  however, 
to  few  of  us  to  realize  our  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  in  this  direction  (or  indeed  in 
others)  until  it  is  too  late  to  learn,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Endowment  can  not 
be  expected  to  be  so  popular  a  con¬ 
tract  as  the  Life  policy.  Another  bene¬ 
fit  of  course  from  the  saving  point  of 
view  is  that  it  is  a  compulsory  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  objection  to  the  Endowment  pol¬ 
icy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  it  Is 
not  Insurance  so  much  as  investment 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  the  proper  pol¬ 
icy  for  a  young  married  man  to  take 
out  if  he  has  only  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  set  aside  each  year.  In  other 
words,  he  can  get  considerably  more 
protection  for  the  same  money  under 
a  lower  priced  plan. 

I  should  state  that  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  point  of  view  an  Endowment 
may  be  a  useful  plan  to  offer  at  ordi¬ 
nary  rates  for  certain  types  of  over¬ 
weight  and  some  other  impairments  in 
lieu  of  a  rated  up  life  policy.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  at  maturity 
of  the  Endowment  the  company  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  further  risk.  It  is  indeed 
largely  relieved  before  maturity  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reserve  held  against  the 
contract  gradually  approaching  the  face 
amount  of  the  policy. 

Monthly  Income  Form 

These,  I  believe,  are  conceded  to  be 
the  main  plans  of  life  insurance  but 
there  is  one  form  of  policy  which  may 
be  taken  under  any  one  of  these  plans 
which  I  have  not  yet  discussed.  This 
form  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use 
and  is  being  better  understood  by  both 
the  agency  force  and  the  insuring  pub¬ 
lic  every  day.  The  policy  I  mean  is  the 
monthly  income  form  under  which  the 
company  guarantees  to  pay  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  on  death  of  the  insured  a  defi¬ 
nite  monthly  income  for  a  period  of 
say  twenty  years.  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  modification  of  this  policy  under 
which  the  income  will  continue  until 
the  death  of  the  beneficiary  should  he 
or  she  survive  beyond  the  twenty  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  must 
have  a  great  future  before  it.  However 
incaDable  the  average  man  is  of  in¬ 
vesting  his  money  well  his  wife  has 
usually  even  less  experience  and  is 
more  apt  to  be  led  away  by  specious 
and  speculative  investments.  A  family 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  living  on 
say  $125  a  month  and  have  never  saved 
more  than  one  or  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  probably  even  less  than  that,  are 
confronted  all  at  once  by  the  death  of 
their  bread-winner  with  the  problem  of 
handling  from  two  to  five  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  no  great  wonder  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  this  sum  of 
money  which  might  supply  a  very  use¬ 
ful  monthly  income  is  frittered  away 
either  in  extravagance  or  improper  in¬ 
vestments.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
monthly  income,  as  I  understand  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  salesman,  is 
that  the  amount  of  such  income  seems 
often  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
premiums  payable.  This  difficulty 
would,  I  believe,  often  disappear  if  the 
policy  were  properly  explained  and  at 
the  same  time  some  stress  were  laid  on 
the  importance  of  even  an  extremely 
small  monthly  income  so  long  as  that 
were  assured.  A  combination  of  a 
monthly  income  policy  and  a  small  or¬ 
dinary  policy  might  often  serve  use¬ 
fully. 

Besides  these  various  standard  policy 
contracts  described,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  other  forms  such  as  the 
Coupon  policy,  the  Limited  Payment 
(Continued  on  page  6.) 
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Decreasing  Premiums  contract  and 
many  others  which  combine  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  insurance  with  investment  and 
return  of  excess  premiums.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  as  to  whether  such 
policy  plans  are  desirable  or  not,  but 
one  may  dismiss  them  with  the  remark 
that  they  are  in  one  way  ‘or  another 
variations  of  the  plans  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

Non-Forfeiture  Provisions 

It  may  be  in  place  at  this  time  to  say 
something  about  what  are  commonly 
called  “Non-Forfeiture  Provisions,”  i.  e., 
the  various  cash  values  and  other  op¬ 
tions  which  are  compelled  to  be  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  every  State  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  event  of  default  of  premium  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  insured  after  no  fewer 
than  three  annual  premiums  have  been 
paid.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  re¬ 
quire  or  for  companies  to  give  such 
benefits  in  ,th.e  case  of  Term  insurance. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Ordinary  Life  contract  requires  a 
uniforin  premium  throughout  life.  Now 
we  all  know  that  the  mortality  rate, 
that  is  in  simple  language  the  number 
of  people  dying  out  of  say  ten  thousand 
at  each  year  of  life  is  greater  the  older 
the  age. 

If  the  mortality  rate  were  the  same 
througnout  life  some  of  us  would  live 
forever  and  the  one  year  term  pre¬ 
mium  would  be  the  same  as  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Life  premium,  and  there  would  be 
no  reserve,  seeing  that  each  year  the 
expected  mortality  would  exhaust  the 
premium.  The  mortality  rate  during 
the  early  years  of  the  policy  is,  there¬ 
fore,  less  than  the  premium  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  bal¬ 
ance  left  over.  These  balances  accumu¬ 
late  with  compound  interest  year  by 
year  and  form  the  reserves.  From  an¬ 
other  point  of  view,  the  reserve  is  the 
sinking  fund  required  to  assure  the 
payment  of  claims  at  all  years  of  life 
however  old  the  insured  may  be,  that 
is  however  high  the  mortality  rate  may 
be.  I  have  not  said  anything  so  far 
about  the  addition  to  the  premium  for 
expenses  but  you  understand  that  the 
actuary  of  the  company  first  of  all 
fixes  the  net  premium  rate  using  a  cer¬ 
tain  mortality  table  and  a  certain  rate 
of  interest  and  that  there  is  added  to 
this  net  rate  sufficient  margin  (com¬ 
monly  called  loading)  to  pay  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenses. 

To  repeat,  the  accumulated  excess  of 
the  net  premiums  received  over  mortal¬ 
ity  claims  added  to  the  reserve  in  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  forms  the 
reserve  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
it  is  customary  to  guarantee  either  the 
whole  or  a  certain  large  proportion  of 
the  individual  reserve  as  the  cash  sur¬ 
render  value  of  that  policy  on  default 
of  premium  payments. 

Other  Options 

It  is  customary  also  to  offer  other 
options,  one  such  option  being  usually 
required  by  law  to  be  given  automatic¬ 
ally.  The  usual  options  given,  as  you 
are  aware,  are  the  Paid-up  Policy  op¬ 
tion  and  the  Extended  Insurance  option. 
The  first  of  these  in  the  case  of  say  an 
Ordinary  Life  policy  is  the  amount  of 
insurance  which  the  reserve  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  proportion  thereof  would  buy 
if  such  sum  were  to  be  employed  as  a 
net  single  premium.  In  other  words, 
the  insured  has  the  option  of  choosing 
a  Paid-up  Policy  instead  of  a  certain 
amount  of  cash,  one  being  nearly  or 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  other.  The 
Extended  Insurance  benefit  means  that 
the  company  will  carry  the  insured  for 
the  face  amount  of  the  policy  for  the 
term  stated  therein,  or  sometimes  for 
the  face  amount  of  the  policy  less  any 
indebtedness,  the  same  conditions  as 
before  existing,  viz.:  that  the  actual 
value  of  this  term  insurance  allowed 
is  either  about  or  exactly  the  same  as 
the  cash  value. 

Loans 

An  important  feature  of  all  contracts 
other  than  term  insurance  is  the  Loan 


option  which  is  usually  identical  in 
amount  with  the  Cash  Surrender  Value, 
— the  latter  being  the  obvious  security 
for  the  former.  This  Policy  Loan  bene¬ 
fit  is  one  around  which  a  constant  con¬ 
troversy  rages,  some  extremists  con¬ 
tending  that  it  is  about  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  policy  apart  from  the  life 
insurance  itself,  while  the  opposite  party 
consider  it  an  evil  thing  and  would  go 
so  far  as  to  promote  legislation  to  abol¬ 
ish  it  entirely. 

Taking  a  moderate  position  I  think 
most  of  us  here  will  agree  (1)  that  the 
loan  benefit  may  be  a  very  useful  thing 
in  time  of  need.  (2)  That  taking  the 
full  loan  is  a  dangerous  thing  as  it  is 
apt  to  lapse  the  policy  and  in  any  case 
seriously  diminish  the  protection,  and 
(3)  that  the  company  and  all  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  should,  therefore,  seek  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  effecting  of*  the  maximum 
loan  except  for  absolute  necessity,  and 
should  encourage  the  repayment  of  old 
loans  by  reasonable  instalments  at  any 
time.  . 


FOREIGN  BORN  ELIGIBILITY 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.’s  Position  Regarding  Insur¬ 
ance  on  Naturalized  Citizens 


The  Northwestern  Life  has  issued 
the  following  to  agents: 

“There  seems  to  be  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  requirements 
necessary  for  a  foreign-born  subject 
becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  some  instances,  we 
have  found  that  a  man  considers  him¬ 
self  a  naturalized  citizen  if  he  has  re¬ 
sided  in  the  United  States  prior  to  at¬ 
taining  his  majority.  Another  will  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  naturalized  if  his 
father  has  taken  out  first  citizenship 
papers,  and  men  who  have  taken  out 
only  their  first  citizenship  papers  will 
also  consider  themselves  naturalized 
citizens. 

“In  Circular  No.  95%,  the  Company 
withdrew  from  insuring  the  lives  of 
foreign-born  subjects  under  age  45, 
who  resided  in  the  United  States  but 
were  not  naturalized  citizens.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1915,  Circular  No.  95%,  a 
modification  of  the  former,  was  issued, 
stating  that  foreign-born  residents, 
under  age  50,  who  were  not  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
insurable,  providing  they  would  sign 
the  agreement  in  Supplement  to  Ap¬ 
plication  for  Insurance. 

“The  requirement  of  the  Company  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign-born  resident 
under  the  age  of  50,  is  to  know  if  he 
is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  applicant’s  father 
to  have  applied  for  and  received  his 
first  and  second  papers  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  while  applicant  was  still  a  minor; 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
applicant  himself  to  have  applied  for 
and  received  his  first  and  second  nat¬ 
uralization  papers,  which  would  grant 
him  full  rights  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship. 

“It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Company,  when  issuing  Circulars  Nos. 
95%  and  95%.  to  deviate  from  its  for¬ 
mer  practice  with  regard  to  soliciting 
or  writing  insurance  upon  foreign-born 
subjects.  The  Company,  from  its  or¬ 
ganization,  has  confined  itself  strictly 
to  the  healthful  districts  of  the  United 
States  and  has  never  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  writing  of  a  temporary  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  is  a 
foreign-born  subject  intending  to  take 
up  his  future  residence  in  any  foreign 
country;  nor  have  we  ever  made  a 
practice  of  insuring  foreign-born,  ex¬ 
cept  those  from  certain  countries  only, 
of  continental  Europe. 

“For  the  present,  the  Company  does 
not  care  to  issue  insurance  to  a  person 
who  contemplates  a  voyage  to  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  country.” 

C.  C.  Ferguson  has  been  made  actu¬ 
ary  of  the  Great-West  Life. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 


You  will  make  money. 


The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  tienefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 


GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The  Meridian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Insurance  in  force,  Dec.  31st,  1913 . $23,869,332.00 

Assets  .  2,455,653.33 

Reserve .  1,803,659.29 

Surplus  . . .  .  453,249.23 

Death  Losses  .  105,363.49 


The  liberal  up-to-date  policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  clear  and 
definite  in  their  provisions  and  the  reserve  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indiana 
Compulsory  Deposit  Law. 

We  have  open  territory  for  high  grade  men  in  the  States  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  If  interested  in  a  liberal  contract,  write  the 
Company. 


A  FINE  FIRST  QUARTER! 

We  closed  the  first  quarter  of  1915  with  a  substantial  gain  in  delivered 
business  over  the  first  quarter  of  1914. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE  of  .policyholders  and 
beneficiaries.  Efficient  co-operation  with  our  agencies.  Unexcelled  policy 

contracts - as  agents  of  all  Companies  know.  Low  net  cost.  Strong 

literature.  Happy  relations  between  Field  and  Home  Office.  Improved 
condition  of  general  business. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  general  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Incorporated  1851 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


July  9,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


EFFICIENCY  IN  SECURING,  TRAINING 
AND  SUPERVISING  AGENTS 


By  Glover  S.  Hastings,  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  New 
England  Mutual  Life 


Efficiency:  the  watch  word  of  the  day. 
Everywhere  public  and  private  enter¬ 
prises  are  questioned  as  to  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  Old  and  established  methods 
of  production,  distribution  and  admin¬ 
istration  are  being  attacked.  Nothing 
is  too  vast,  nothing  too  small  to  escape 
the  searching  test  for  efficiency.  What 
does  this  efficiency  mean?  It  means 
the  conservation  of  man  and  matter. 
It  is  the  elimination  of  friction  and 
waste  in  every  form,  waste  of  material, 
of  time,  and  of  instruments.  It  is  real¬ 
izing  the  most  value  for  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure:  a  higher  percentage  of  net 
results.  It  means  co-operation,  team 
work.  It  is  understanding  and  handling 
men.  It  is  discovering  and  developing 
capacity;  finding  the  right  man  for  the 
right  place.  It  is  preserving  human 
life,  and  fostering  happines.  It  means 
increasing  the  world’s  wealth,  and  the 
sharing  of  the  workers  in  the  benefits 
of  advancing  civilization.  It  is  the  re¬ 
lation  of  what  is  to  what  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  a  general  agent  or  manager  is: 
How  much  more  efficient  will  my  men 
be  to-morrow  because  of  the  experience 
ot  to-day?  How  can  that  experience  be 
utilized  so  that  they  can  produce  more 
insurance  and  receive  a  larger  amount 
ol  commission  with  less  effort? 

The  more  efficient  the  general  agent 
and  his  associates  become,  the  more 
insurance  they  secure  and  the  more 
dollars  they  make.  With  progress  fi¬ 
nancially  comes  the  ability,  and  in  most 
cases  the  desire,  to  branch  out  mto  un¬ 
cultivated  fields. 

Behind  the  movement  for  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
the  executive  are  now  largely  economic. 
The  new  order  of  things  demands  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  all  along  the  line;  not 
otherwise  can  practical  efficiency  be 
realized.  Every  agent  has  or  should 
have  ideals  as  to  standards  of  efficiency 
and  the  obligations  of  an  agent,  because 
ideals  precede  realization. 

The  successful  life  insurance  agency 
is  necessarily  the  result  of  growth.  It 
requires  both  planting  and  culturing. 

The  growth  of  an  agency  will  be  con¬ 
tinuous  so  long  as  the  general  agent 
remains  interested,  vigorous  and  effi 
cient.  If  the  growth  be  really  growth, 
and  not  decay;  if  it  consist  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  in  of  fresh  sap  and  the  putting  forth 
of  new  branches,  it  will  not  injure  but 
will  preserve  those  parts  of  the  old 
tree  which  are  worth  preserving.  The 
building  of  an  agency  is  a  cumulative 
process,  and  the  more  efficient  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  stronger  it  becomes. 
Back  of  a  growing  agency  must  be  a 
sympathetic  and  efficient  administra- 
t.on — a  general  agent  who  possesses 
the  spirit  of  organization,  who  is  human 
in  his  relations  with  men,  a  positive 
force  in  the  business  wrnrld,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  capacity  for  hard  work  that 
is  contagious. 

Organization  and  Responsibility 

The  general  agent’s  task  of  co-ordi¬ 
nating  an  office  and  agency  staff  with 
the  duties  of  each  performed  in  an  able 
manner,  furnishing  adequate  capital, 
ar.d  assuming  all  responsibilities  and 
risks  of  business  is  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  agency  system.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  all  the  possessions  of  a 
general  agent  are  at  the  mercy  of  his 
business  risks;  hence,  at  the  beginning 
and  continuously,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  proper  selection  and 
retention  of  the  individuals  who  shall 
constitute  his  organization. 

Selecting  and  Retaining  Agents 

Instead  of  the  old  policy  of  “hiring 
and  firing”  until  the  right  man  is  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  imperative  to  make  a  thor¬ 


ough  and  comprehensive  examination  of 
individual  adaptability,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  fitness.  Not  only  should 
a  man's  history  be  looked  into  but  his 
temper  and  tendencies  should  be  noted. 
The  agent  who  has  personality  plus  is 
the  one  who  wins.  In  the  field  of  life 
insurance  solicitation,  as  in  every  other 
business,  efficient  workmen  who  can 
bring  things  to  pass  in  a  big  way  are 
rare,  in  fact,  in  the  main,  the  same  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  so  frequently  found 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world 
exist  also  in  the  insurance  business. 
New  employes  are  recruited  from 
green-horns,  and  no  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given,  and  no  experience  pro¬ 
vided  except  what  is  picked  up  in  a 
bap-hazard  manner. 

No  wonder  that  in  all  lines  of  human 
endeavor  so  many  fail.  In  the  absence 
of  the  right  form  of  co-oye'ation,  new 
men  have  nothing  but  a  struggle  for 
existence,  resulting  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  a  more  or  les  crude  and 
destructive  form.  The  life  insurance 
agent  who  turns  out  a  failure  because 
he  has  been  playing  blind  man’s  buff, 
and  stumbling  along  until  he  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  inevitable  precipice,  has  had  a 
practical,  lasting  and  effective  experi¬ 
ence  that  will  re-act  to  the  detriment 
ot  the  business;  and  all  because  the 
general  agent  did  not  properly  select 
and  then  give  systematic  and  adequate 
training  plus  the  right  kind  of  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  level  of  efficiency  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  least  efficient  part 
of  an  organization,  it  follows  that  effi¬ 
ciency  can  be  gained  only  by  addition 
and  subtraction  taking  place  at  most 
general  agencies.  Sub-agents,  particu¬ 
larly  at  agency  headquarters  and  dis¬ 
trict  offices,  who  are  hopeless  should  be 
eliminated,  not  only  because  they  oc¬ 
cupy  valuable  space  at  the  offices,  but 
for  the  more  important  reason  that  the 
influence  of  contact  with  inertia  affects 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  successful 
agents. 

It  is  vital  to  know  how  to  influence 
the  ideas  of  others,  but  to  be  able  to 
influence  their  attitudes  is  still  more 
important,  because  success  or  failure 
in  this  business  is  caused  more  by 
mental  attitude  than  by  mental  capac¬ 
ity.  Nothing  but  failure  can  result  from 
that  unpunishable  and  unconquerable 
mental  attitude  which  we  designate  va¬ 
riously  as  laziness,  indolence,  apathy, 
shiftlessness  and  lack  of  interest. 
Agents  showing  any  of  these  qualities 
in  marked  degree  should  be  eliminated 
at  once.  'Such  action  is  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  agency  force  as 
a  whole.  In  many  cases  an  agent  at 


headquarters,  or  even  one  out  in  the 
territory,  is  not  securing  a  maximum 
production  because  of  lack  of  adapta¬ 
bility  to  his  environment.  If  a  machine 
is  placed  wrongly,  the  manufacturer 
does  not  dispense  with  it.  He  moves  it 
to  a  place  where  it  will  fit  in  better. 
Why  should  it  be  different  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  men? 

Both  in  selecting  and  in  retaining 
agents,  the  general  agent  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  attitude  which  one 
takes  toward  life  in  general  and  toward 
his  calling  in  particular  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  natural  ability;  that  an 
agent’s  success  or  failure  should  not 
be  measured  wholly  by  the  amount  of 
new  business  secured  in  a  given  time, 
but  rather  by  the  spirit  with  which  he 
accepts  the  responsibilities  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  man  who  possesses  or  who 
can  develop  concentration,  or  the  power 
of  continued  enthusiastic  application, 
will  be  the  winner.  A  person  may  have 
great  ability,  but  if  he  does  not  ring 
true,  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  about  him,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
your  confidence.  One  who  will  mis¬ 
represent  things  to  the  general  agent, 
to  the  home  office,  or  to  his  clients, 
can  never  hope  to  get  far  or  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  the  life  insurance  pro¬ 
fession.  Even  natural  law  will  eventu¬ 
ally  defeat  the  lie — the  sham.  Further¬ 
more,  the  public  should  not  be  given 
wrong  notions  concerning  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  life  insurance  profession  by 
the  standards  required  for  admission. 
Those  who  have  accomplished  great 
things  in  business,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  science  have  as  a  rule  been  men 
who  at  the  outset  possessed  only  mod¬ 
erate  ability. 

We  imitate  the  acts  of  hearty,  jovial 
individuals  more  than  those  of  reverse 
temperament.  This  point  cannot  be 
pressed  too  far,  since  a  surly  and  self¬ 
ish  agent  who  blurts  out  complaints  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  office  will  surely  cor¬ 
rupt  the  entire  force.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  claim 
made  by  an  expert  dairyman  that  an 
unruly  cow  in  the  herd  will  curtail  to 
an  appreciable  extent  both  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  given 
by  another  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
her  temper. 

Instructing  Agents 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
at  last  an  awakening  on  the  part  of 
many  companies  and  agency  managers 
to  the  proper  instruction  of  their  field 
representatives.  Evidence  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  that  a  large  new  business,  together 
with  a  proper  conservation  of  the  old, 
is  the  result  of  a  high  and  general  in¬ 
telligence  among  the  agents,  supple¬ 
mented  by  special  training  in  life  in¬ 
surance  in  general,  in  company  advan¬ 
tages  and  requirements  and  salesman 
ship  methods. 

Correspondence  schools  and  text 
books  on  various  phases  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  render  invaluable  service,  yet  they 
provide  neither  the  skill  nor  the  learn¬ 
ing  which  must  be  possessed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  agent.  Bulletins  and  circulars, 
or  the  valuable  loose-leaf  book,  may 
(Continued  on  page  9. 


OPPORTUNITY: 
Central  West. 


District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 


BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Ma  nager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgL. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Here  is  the  way  the  Ohio 
Dividing  State  Life,  of  Columbus, 
Up  the  divides  the  year  1916  for 
Year  the  average  agent  of  the 
company,  and  it  declares 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  every  agent 
should  not  do  this  well  or  better: 

Our  1915  Time  Table 
26  working  days  per  month 
5  interviews  per  day  (not  calls) 

130  interviews  per  month  (not  calls) 
130  divided  by  2=65  Favorables 

65  divided  by  2=33  Hopefuls 

33  divided  by  2=17  Probables 

17  divided  by  2=9  Sure. 

Average  Policy,  $1,500.00 
Results 

$13,500  per  month — average  premiums 
$35.00  per  $1,000.00.  Twelve  months 
paid-for  production,  $162,000.00^ — pre¬ 
miums  $5,670.00.  Average  commission 
45  per  cent. — 12  months’  income  $2,- 
551.50. 

*  *  * 

Two  years  ago  J.  H.  Bren- 
Brenneman  neman'  had  never  written 
Gets  a  policy.  He  signed  up 
the  Cash  with  the  Philadelphia 
Life.  He  saw  at  an  early 
date  that  if  insurance  is  to  stick  it  is 
necessary  for  the  agent  to  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  collections.  His  own  story 
of  his  methods  follows: 

“My  applications  all  show  the  entire 
premium  collected,  or  at  least  the 
amount  for  the  first  quarterly  payments, 
because  I  find  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  proposition  to  get  money  from 
your  applicant  as  soon  as  he  has  signed 
the  dotted  line,  for  he  has  become  your 
warmest  friend.  Ask  him,  as  soon  aa 
the  last  letter  of  his  name  is  signed, 
how  much  he  wants  to  pay.  If  he 
asks  you  how  much,  tell  him  all  of  it, 
and  if  he  kicks,  get  half  of  it,  or  quar¬ 
ter  of  it,  and  tell  him  if  he  should  take 
sick  after  he  has  taken  the  examination, 
policy  can  be  delivered  because  he  put 
it  into  force  when  he  gave  you  the  ap¬ 
plication.  To  get  the  annual  payment 
use  also  the  argument  why  should  he 
wait  one  entire  year  before  his  premium 
insurance  went  into  effect,  and  keep 

yourself  posted  on  all  the  accidents 

that  happen  to  men  in  your  entire  ter¬ 
ritory,  like  a  man  falling  from  a  tree 
and  breaking  his  back,  which  happened 
in  my  district  May  11th.” 

*  *  * 

Under  the  heading 

Salesmenship  “Salesmanship — A  Fine 
a  Art,”  Edwin  S.  Rolston, 

Fine  Art  in  the  “Plico,”  published 
by  the  Philadelphia 

Life,  makes  an  interesting  study  of  the 
work  of  salesmen.  Mr.  Rolston  says 
in  part: 

“A  salesman  of  our  acquaintance  tried 
for  over  a  year,  unsuccessfully,  to  sell 
a  certain  man  a  grand  piano  of  a  well- 
known  make.  The  man  had  a  very 
fine  upright  piano  and  did  not  feel  he 
was  justified  in  the  expense,  and  the 
one  he  had  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  salesman  was  persistent,  without 
being  offensive,  but  he  was  making  no 
headway.  After  a  time  the  man  bought 
a  rather  pretentious  house,  and  moved 
in.  There  was  in  this  house  a  hand¬ 
some  music-room  done  in  green  and 
gold  and  the  upright  piano  looked  very 
well  in  its  new  surroundings. 

“Again  the  salesman  got  very  active 


but  the  result  was  the  same,  a  firm 
determined  ‘No!’  from  the  man. 

“Then  the  salesman  thought  up  a 
plan.  His  firm  had  sold  grand  pianos 
tc  practically  every  millionaire  and 
multimillionaire  in  that  city,  and  had 
photographs  of  the  various  music-rooms 
in  the  residences  of  these  wealthy 
people. 

“One  fine  morning  when  he  knew  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  trying  to  sell  the 
piano  would  be  at  his  office,  he  called 
on  the  man’s  wife,  showed  her  the 
photographs  of  these  elegant  music- 
rooms  and  requested  permission  to  have 
her  room  photographed  to  place  with 
the  others. 

“To  say  she  was  delighted  was  a 
mild  way  of  expressing  her  pleasure. 
Of  course  she  would  have  no  objection 
to  having  her  piano  moved  temporar¬ 
ily  into  another  room  and  one  of  their 
grand  pianos  placed  in  the  music-room 
while  the  photograph  was  taken,  as  his 
firm  wanted  it  for  an  advertisement. 

“Certainly  not,  she  would  be  quite 
willing,  and  in  a  short  time  a  photog¬ 
rapher  was  on  the  scene,  a  van  with  a 
grand  piano  was  at  the  door,  with  men 
who  in  a  few  minutes  had  moved  the 
old  piano  into  another  room,  and  had 
set  up  the  grand  piano  in  its  place. 
The  picture  was  taken  and  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success. 

“Would  the  lady  mind  allowing  the 
grand  piano  to  remain  for  a  few  days, 
as  the  men  were  very  busy?  (Indeed 
they  had  disappeared  with  the  van  the 
moment  the  grand  was  set  up.) 

“The  lady  was  tickled  with  the  idea. 
Next  day  a  copy  of  the  photo  was  laid 
on  her  husband’s  desk  downtown  with 
a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  privilege  of 
allowing  the  picture  to  be  taken. 

“About  two  weeks  passed.  It  was  at 
an  hour  when  the  man  would  be  at 
home  (previously  found  out  by  a  sharp 
salesman).  A  van  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  salesman  at  the  head 
of  a  gang  of  movers  had  come  to  take 
the  grand  piano  back  again  to  the  ware¬ 
house,  hoped  the  time  for  calling  did 
not  inconvenience,  etc.,  etc.  The  grand 
was  moved  out  into  the  lobby  and  the 
upright  put  back  in  its  place.  As  the 
man  said  himself  afterward,  it  looked 
like  thirty  cents.  A  handsome  music- 
room  was  never  designed  for  anything 
but  a  grand,  and  the  men  were  ordered 
to  put  the  grand  back  again  in  the 
music-room. 

“That  man  has  now  two  pianos,  and 
a  salesman  who  studied  his  client  and 
made  a  fine  art  of  his  profession  pock¬ 
eted  the  commission  on  a  grand  piano. 

“There  is  always  some  way  of  getting 
at  a  man,  and  of  overcoming  his  objec¬ 
tions,  and  it  pays  to  study  how.” 

*  *  * 

“Why  are  some  agents 
Why  are  a  success  in  the  insur- 
Some  Agents  ance  business  while  oth- 
a  Success?  ers  who  are  gifted  with 

greater  brain  power,  a 
better  education,  greater  powers  of  en¬ 
durance  and,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
better  physical  appearance,  still  are 
failures?” 

This  is  a  question  which  O.  A.  Quinn, 
of  Toronto,  asks  in  the  Record  of  the 
Prudential  of  Newark.  His  answer  is 
published  below. 

The  answer  is,  because  each  of  the 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


first-named  gentlemen,  realizing  the 
handicap  under  which  he  must  labor 
in  order  to  make  progress,  realizes  also 
that  concentration  of  effort  ana  patient, 
tireless  study  must  be  his  daily  pro¬ 
gram  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  agent.  The  first  thing  he  does, 
therefore,  is  to  pick  out  a  certain  street 
on  his  debit  in  which  to  canvass,  and 
works  in  toward  the  center,  not  out 
toward  the  rural  section,  for  he  realizes 
that  to  take  the  last-mentioned  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  defeating  his  original 
program  of  concentration,  while  if  he 
adhered  to  the  first-named  plan  he 
would  not  only  be  carrying  out  his  idea 
of  concentration,  but  he  would  also  bo 
conserving  his  own  physical  energy. 

It  never  enters  his  mind,  when  start¬ 
ing  in  to  work,  that  other  agents  of 
his  or  some  other  company  may  nave 
been  and,  no  doubt,  have  been  over 
this  same  territory  previously,  ana  that 
this  territory,  as  a  consequence,  has 
been  worked  to  death;  but  it  does  en¬ 
ter  his  mind,  in  a  very  forcible  man¬ 
ner,  that  there  is  business  to  be  writ 
ten  in  that  particular  street,  that  there 
are  people  in  that  street  who  owe  him 
a  living  and  who  are  willing  and  anx 
ious  to  cancel  this  debt  if  he  will  only 
put  forth  the  effort  to  call  and  collect  it. 

Not  being  personally  acquainted  with 
who  or  what  these  people  are  or  do  or 
their  place  of  residence,  he  starts  in 
at  the  first  house  and,  after  diligent 
inquiry  at  this  and  every  succeeding 
house,  until  he  has  canvassed  the  whole 
street,  he  has  either  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting  part  of  the  aforesaid  debt  or 
he  has  obtained  sufficient  information 
to  enable  him  to  collect  it  that  evening 
or  in  the  very  near  future.  At  the 
same  time,  he  begins  his  course  of 
study,  whicli  includes  the  following 
most  important  items,  viz.:  a  close  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  different  traits  and 
characteristics  of  the  people  he  comes 
in  contact  with,  the  different  forms  of 
argument  they  present,  the  policies  of 
the  company  “he”  represents,  his  in¬ 
struction  book,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
himself. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  day  after  day, 
making  progress,  increasing  his  sales, 
improving  his  position  financially,  sell¬ 
ing  his  goods  right  (with  emphasis  on 
the  “right),  being  thoroughly  honest 
(room  for  more  emphasis)  with  the 
people  who  have  helped  provide  tor 
him  his  daily  bread,  and  thus  creating 
eventually  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence 
and  trustworthiness  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  himself,  which  will  produce 
an  ample  return  later  on  through  ref¬ 
erence  calls. 

Is  it  all  plain  sailing?  No! — with 
emphasis  on  the  “no.”  He  has  his 
lapses,  like  any  other  agent;  he  has 
his  rainy  days,  he  has  to  turn  out  in 
the  cold  winter  mornings;  sometimes 
he  feels  pretty  sick  physically,  though 
not  mentally;  but  these  things  are  all 
incidental  to  his  day’s  work.  Bo  he 
keeps  on  plugging  and  getting  results. 


If  “brevity  is  the  soul  of 
Value  wit,”  then  terseness  is 
of  the  talisman  of  the  life  in- 

Terseness  surance  agent,  says  The 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life. 

To  be  terse  is  more  than  being  con¬ 
cise  or  brief.  It  is  both  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  extreme  clearness  and  the  pol¬ 
ish  of  elegance. 

There  is  a  well  defined  impression 
abroad  that  the  successful  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesman  must  in  vulgar  pai  lance 
have  “the  gift  of  gab.”  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  for  the  best 
salesmen  are  generally  men  of  few 
words. 

Some  one  has  truly  said,  “No  one 
wants  to  swallow  an  ox  to  get  at  the 
tenderloin,”  and  this  applies  especially 
to  the  prospect  for  insurance.  Don’t 
overload  the  poor  victim  with  all  the 
insurance  lore  you  have  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  your  experience  and  then  wonder 
why  you  lost  the  case. 


SYSTEM 


An  old  Subject,  it  is  True,  But  Never 
Too  Old  To  Be  Repeated 
Says  The  Bulletin 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Reliance  Life  of 
Pittsburgh,  makes  an  interesting  study 
cf  the  value  of  system.  The  paper  says 
in  part: 

System  makes  work  easier,  all 
the  world  over.  And  according  to 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have 
made  good  at  selling  insurance,  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  work  is  even  more  valu¬ 
able  than  in  any  other. 

Plan  your  prospects  according  to 
some  definite  scheme.  Know  as 
much  as  possible  about  them  be¬ 
fore  you  make  your  attack. 

Make  your  calls  according  to  def¬ 
inite  territory,  or  perhaps  by  pro¬ 
fessions.  One  of  our  men  finds  he 
does  the  best  work  by  calling  on 
as  many  men  of  one  profession  as 
possible  at  a  given  period.  His 
experience  with  each  helps  him 
with  all  the  others.  They  are  all 
apt  to  have  the  same  prejudices, 
the  same  ideas. 

Keep  your  records  systematical¬ 
ly.  Arrange  your  cards  so  that  you 
can  turn  to  any  individual  at  any 
moment,  and  tell  just  exactly  who 
he  is,  what  is  the  best  line  of  ap¬ 
proach  for  him,  and  what  has  been 
done  in  his  case.  There  are  just 
a  few  really  able  men  who  are 
making  good,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  if  they  got  their  affairs 
down  to  a  definite  basis. 

They  work  hard,  they  call  regular¬ 
ly  on  a  number  of  prospects,  but 
their  labor  is  to  a  certain  extent 
wasted.  There  is  lost  motion.  And 
any  engineer  will  tell  you  that  this 
means  waste  energy. 

Mere  hard  work  will  not  bring 
success.  There  must  be  behind  the 
work  a  know  how  that  will  make 
it  accomplish  something. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I8SUE8  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com- 
rpissh  n,  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  ite  Home 
Office,  ^77  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  I>..  President 
FINANCE  (CLARENCE  II.  KELSEY,  Prea.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 
COMMITTEE  (  WILLIAM  II.  POUTER,  Ranker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Trea.  Importer*  and  Trader**  Nat.  Rank 
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Efficiency  In  Securing  and  Training  Agents 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


be  furnished,  but  these  alone  will  not 
suffice.  The  new  agent  must  watch  an 
actual  sale,  study  the  introduction  and 
the  securing  of  the  prospect’s  attention, 
how  the  salesman  makes  his  points, 
how  he  brings  out  objections  and  meets 
them,  how  he  leads  up  to  the  signing  of 
the  application,  and  shows  where  to 
sign.  What  is  said  is  not  half  the 
trick;  how  it  is  said  is  the  convincing 
part,  which  the  slowest  member  of  the 
agency  force  by  watching  an  experi¬ 
enced  agent  can  learn  more  quickly 
than  the  smartest  could  work  out  of 
books,  papers  or  bulletins.  In  teaching, 
precept  is  inferior  to  example  wherever 
the  latter  is  possible. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  good 
leader  is  imitated  by  his  men,  and  the 
agency  is  benefited  by  the  imitation. 
Put  small  producers  and  new  men,  if 
necessary,  in  charge  of  an  expert  agent 
for  team  work.  Make  it  an  object  for 
the  expert  by  conceding  an  overhead 
commission  for  his  co-operation.  For 
such  men  this  method  will  be  the  most 
vivid  lesson  in  salesmanship;  they  can 
but  model  their  selling  effort  on  lines 
demonstrated  to  be  so  effective.  On 
the  streets  of  many  cities  may  be  seen 
a  trolley  car  and  behind  it  one  or  two 
trailers.  Part  of  the  education  of  an 
agent  is  making  him  independent  and 
able  to  stand  alone.  Don’t  let  him  be 
a  trailer  indefinitely.  The  efficient,  ac¬ 
tive,  progressive  agent  possesses  quali¬ 
ties  that  also  produce  a  nervous,  high- 
strung,  volatile  individual,  quick  to 
learn,  keenly  alive  to  his  problems  and 
readily  amenable  to  suggestion.  It  those 
suggestions  are  of  the  right  sort  they 
will  generally  bring  the  right  results. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  race  may  be  to  those  who 
possess  “staying  qualities”  rather  than 
to  the  well  equipped,  to  the  tortoise 
rather  than  to  the  hare.  One  agent  who 
has  all  possible  advantages  may  fail 
to  profit  by  them;  another  may  feel  his 
disadvantages  so  keenly  that  he  will 
try  to  overcome  them,  so  resolutely 
that  he  cannot  but  succeed,  and  in  a 
large  wav  if  he  has  also  the  energy  and 
persistency  that  lead  to  success  in  every 
undertaking. 

Advances 

That  the  difficulty  of  securing  sub¬ 
agents  without  making  advances  is  real, 
and  is  all  but  universal,  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  by  every  general  agent  who  has 
during  the  past  ten  years  had  much  to 
do  in  developing  an  organization.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception  the  interest  of 
new  agents  centers  in  the  income  to  be 
received.  If  they  could  retain  their 
position  and  accustomed  income  with 
less  effort,  they  would  do  so.  If  the 
retention  and  increase  of  income  depend 
on  individual  production,  the  men  will 
respond  to  the  incentive.  When  income 
is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  com¬ 
missions,  the  stimulus  to  action  is  con¬ 
stantly  present.  Every  application  se¬ 
cured  and  policy  placed  increases  in¬ 
come.  The  income  thus  continuously 
beckons  the  agent  to  greater  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  agent  with  a  fixed  sal¬ 
ary  does  not  feel  so  continuously  the 
goad  of  his  financial  needs — it  is  less 
in  mind  and  does  not  control  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  work.  The  agent  on  a 


fixed  guarantee,  therefore,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  so  much. 

Many  methods  of  part  commission 
and  part  salary  are  in  vogue,  and  when 
made  for  periods  of  not  less  than  one 
year  and  the  general  agent  properly 
tutors  the  salesmen  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  they  generally  prove  satisfactory, 
because  in  our  business  that  condition 
is  capable  of  greatest  enjoyment  where 
necessity  urges,  but  not  painfully,  where 
effort  is  required,  but  without  undue 
anxiety.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
business  have  been  developed  and  held 
under  this  system;  but  remember  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  money  advanced  to 
the  agent,  but  rather  the  kind  of  a  man 
employed  to  fill  the  position  and  the 
kind  of  supervision  given  him  that  is 
important. 

The  ideal  condition  is  to  be  able  to 
devote  time  and  money  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agents.  Both  may  be  well  in¬ 
vested  and  in  the  years  to  come  will 
yield  a  small  but  reasonable  profit,  but 
in  the  absence  of  ready  capital  consola¬ 
tion  may  be  had  with  this  fact;  that 
of  time  and  money  for  organization 
purposes,  the  greater  of  these  is  time. 

Contests 

The  general  agent,  to  secure  continu¬ 
ous  and  effective  exertion,  must  fre¬ 
quently  stimulate  interest  by  new 
thoughts,  new  ideas,  and  new  concep¬ 
tions  of  life  insurance,  and  how  to  sell 
it.  This  can  also  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  contests,  and  to  a  degree  that 
will  make  the  effort  worth  while  and 
profitable  to  himself.  In  football,  base¬ 
ball,  tennis,  bowling  and  other  exciting 
and  stimulating  games,  rivalry  between 
individuals  is  a  prominent  feature.  In 
golf,  the  game  is  frequently  played  with¬ 
out  this  factor,  the  only  competition 
being  with  previous  records  or  with 
the  mythical  bogy.  Such  competition 
adds  zest  to  the  game,  and  the  same 
principle  is  applicable  to  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business. 

Organizations  differ  widely,  and  in 
many  agencies  the  bogy  idea  is  the  only 
practical  one.  In  other  agencies  the 
principle  of  handicaps  is  so  manifestly 
fair  that  it  should  not  be  neglected. 
Recently  a  prominent  company  furnish¬ 
ed  every  general  agent  with  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  best  month’s  record 
as  to  paid-for  new  business  of  every 
agent  in  his  organization,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  every  man  be  enlisted  in  an 
endeavor  to  excel  his  previous  record. 
The  plan  was  effective.  The  agents 
became  alert  and  confident.  The  result 
was  the  largest  business  of  any  month 
in  the  company’s  history  of  more  than 
seventy  years. 

Even  the  most  industrious  and  ambi¬ 
tious  agents  will  be  stimulated  by  com¬ 
petition,  while  with  a  group  of  the  less 
industrious,  such  a  stimulation  is  often 
wonder-working  in  its  effects.  Unde¬ 
niably  the  contest  idea  wields  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  in  building  up  a  vast 
business  in  a  relatively  brief  time.  A 
trotting  horse  is  unable  to  attain  his 
greatest  speed  apart  from  a  pace  maker. 
He  needs  such  stimulus  to  get  under 
way  quickly,  to  attain  his  fastest  gait, 
and  to  keep  it  up.  In  this  particular 
an  athlete  in  sprinting  is  like  a  horse— 
he  is  unable  by  sheer  force  of  will  to 
run  a  hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 
The  Company  By  the  People 
■  .  .  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

026  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

*305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1014; 

.  $11,138,324.57 

. 

Capital  and  Surplus .  QQ’^s’ni'fi  no 

Insurance  in  Force . - . ;  . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  16,428,233.4  8 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1  ,*50,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

N.  COMPTON 


WILLIAM 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE  COMP/ 

Or  ©OSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  in  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  M  illioiVf 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1013,  over  Eight  Million 

(average  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 

Important  open  territory. 
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Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit  How  many  t  3  worth  considering’  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 

ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  tmeWh  consnleni  g  Ambition  is  the  main- 

yon  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  ^  7^  lack  gntto  make  ^nrs^  do  the  winding.  j f  you 

spring  of  suceess,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless s  you  U  ^  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 

have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  e  8  gf  ,  ar’e/few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 

good  position  in  a  state  w'here  only  eleven  compa  •  “h-ird  times  ”  If  vou  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 

behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  ^^.^f^Voidsiana^tat^LHe  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  ^the^^  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
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INCORPORATION  OF  FIDELITY 
UNDERWRITERS 

The  incorporation  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters,  changing  its  name  and 
giving  it  a  million  capital  and  the  same 
surplus,  is  regarded  by  agents  as  the 
most  important  development  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  fight  on  annexes 
started.  Undoubtedly  they  feel  that 
they  Jia,ve  won  a  victory.  For  a  great 
many  years  the  agency  associations 
have  adopted  resolutions  against  so- 
called  underwriters’  agency  abuses  with 
what  seemed  monotonous  regularity. 
These  resolutions  have  not  differed 
materially  in  form.  It  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  hammering  at  the  same  subject. 
Sometimes,  appeals  have  been  made 
to  legislators  or  commissioners.  But, 
while  some  of  the  States  have  acted — - 
mostly  in  the  West  and  South — the 
particular  objections  complained  of 
were  only  moderately  abated. 

The  principal  grievance  of  the  local 
agents,  of  course,  has  been  against 
multiple  agencies.  They  alleged  that 
the  annex  was  often  a  mere  blind  for 
the  planting  of  new  agencies.  In  cities 
where  the  limitation  of  new  agencies 
was  fixed  by  the  agents  themselves  the 
annex  brought  complications  which 
caused  dissatisfaction.  Agents  who 
have  seen  company  accommodations  in¬ 
crease  enormously  and  have  lost  busi¬ 
ness  accordingly  have  been  bitter. 

On  the  other  hand,  companies  main¬ 
taining  underwriters’  agencies  have 
presented  some  unusually  strong  argu¬ 
ments.  The  increase  in  an  agent’s  car¬ 
rying  capacity,  caused  by  the  annexes, 
was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  Natur¬ 
ally,  many  large  agents,  thus  given  in¬ 
creased  accommodation,  have  had  no 
complaint  to  make. 

Right  here  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
proposition.  The  underwriters’  agency, 
conducted  as  a  real  company  with  a 
real  plant,  operating  along  the  same 
constructive  lines  as  other  companies, 
co-operating  with  bureaus  and  boards, 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  annex 
that  is  merely  a  cloak  for  business 
grabbing  and  sharp  practices.  There 
have  been  good  annexes  and  bad  an¬ 
nexes,  but  the  claim  is  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them, 
although  most  any  agent  can  tell  in  an 
instant  the  type  of  underwriters’  agency 
to  which  he  objects. 

There  is  also  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  agency  limitation  is  economic¬ 
ally  correct  in  principle.  It  has  beei 


decided  in  Pennsylvania  and  m  New 
Jersey  that  such  limitation  is  opposed 
to  public  policy  and  in  violation  of  the 
common  law.  In  no  town  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  there  a  limitation  placed  on  the 
number  of  agencies,  while  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  for  agents  to  form  a  limita¬ 
tion  agreement  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  courts. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  incorporate  a  company  nowadays. 
The  only  reason  for  failure  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  annexes  in  some  cases  has  been  a 
disinclination  to  give  up  fighting  for  a 
principle.  The  Fidelity  Underwriters, 
under  another  name  and  with  a  million 
capital,  will  not  be  conducted  much 
differently  than  heretofore.  'So  far  as 
the  agents  are  concerned  there  will  be 
little  difference  except  that  the-e  will 
be  more  liberality  in  accommodation. 
From  that  standpoint  competition  of 
the  Fidelity  Underwriters  incorporated 
may  be  felt  more  severely  by  agents 
than  competition  from  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters  unincorporated. 

Naturally,  any  step  taken  by  Henry 
Evans  is  of  the  utmost  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  every  fire  insurance  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  under¬ 
writers,  past  or  present.  Daring  and 
courage  are  parts  of  his  make-up.  As 
the  directing  head  of  three  large  fire 
insurance  companies  his  influence  and 
power  will  be  more  paramount  than 
ever.  '  j -r  | 


WORLD’S  INSURANCE  CONGRESS 

The  program  of  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress  has  been  issued.  While 
it  is  not  complete,  enough  has  been  out¬ 
lined  to  demonstrate  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  extremely  useful  to  in¬ 
surance  interests.  The  main  point  em¬ 
phasized  will  be  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  service  rendered 
the  community  by  insurance,  whether 
in  protecting  widows  and  children  and 
setting  business  men  on  their  feet  after 
fire,  guarding  against  fire  and  against 
accident,  or  extending  life. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  arrange  all 
three  branches  of  insurance  so  that 
each  will  have  equal  representation  on 
the  program,  but  the  committee  has 
done  the  best  it  can.  It  has  acted  in 
a  broad  spirit,  looking  at  insurance  in 
a  big  way  so  as  to  interest  the  most 
number  of  people.  It  will  not  make 
much  difference  whether  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  this  Congress  is  large.  The 
chances  are  that  numerically  it  will 
not  be.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  speakers  will  be  addressing  a 
national  audience  and  that  insurance 
will  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  for 
many  days.  If  the  messages  of  the 
speakers  are  to  have  a  wide  currency 
in  the  daily  papers  they  must  be  lively 
and  interesting.  Mere  recitals  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  cold  grouping  of  facts,  handing 
out  of  pedantry  will  not  accomplish 
the  purpose. 

The  daily  papers  will  carry  speeches 
if  there  is  a  new  viewpoint  or  an  old 
and  ever-present  condition  is  recited  in 
a  fresh,  unhackneyed  manner.  For¬ 
tunately,  among  the  speakers  are  such 
men  as  Haley  Fiske,  Darwin  P.  Kings¬ 
ley,  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Edwin  M.  War- 
field  and  Robert  L.  Cox,  who  always 
have  a  message  of  interest  and  can 
present  insurance  facts  in  a  manner 
to  compel  the  attention  they  deserve. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


CHARLES  A.  PEABODY 


Charles  A.  Peabody,  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life,  is  completing  his  tenth 
year  as  president  of  that  company. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Mutual  Life 
has  gained  great  prestige  in  the  past 
decade,  and  has  continued  to  elevate 
its  position  among  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  world.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  judgment  regarding  investments 
— he  ranks  at  the  top  as  a  real  estate 
expert,  for  instance — has  been  of  un¬ 
told  value  to  the  company.  He  rapidly 
adjusted  himself  to  insurance  matters 
and  his  reputation  as  an  insurance  man 


ranks  with  that  he  has  always  held  in 
New  York  as  a  distinguished  financier. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  he  first  came  into  promin¬ 
ence  as  a  lawyer.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Assembly.  Always 
he  has  dealt  in  big  affairs,  winning  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  phase  of  life.  He  has  a 
beautiful  Summer  home  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  near  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  and 
belongs  to  the  Metropolitan,  University, 
Union  League,  Tuxedo  and  other  clubs. 


Major  Edward  V.  Preston,  who,  as 
announced  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
recently  ended  a  half  century  of  service 
with  the  Travelers,  has  had  an  un¬ 
usual  career. 

When  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Major  responded  and  served  through 
the  four  years  of  hostilities.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  June  X, 
1865.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Travelers  nine  days  later.  His  first 
act  was  to  insure  himself  against  acci¬ 
dent,  the  only  business  done  by  the 
company  at  that  time  for  $10,000,  as 
long  as  the  company  would  carry  the 
risk.  Late  in  July  he  was  discharged 
from  the  United  States  service  by  spe¬ 
cial  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
discharge  being  effective  July  31.  Thus, 
through  the  mistake  of  an  officer  who 
on  June  1st  told  him  to  consider  him¬ 
self  discharged  from  the  service  for 
two  months,  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Travelers  and  also  in  the  service 
of  the  Government. 

And  from  that  time  when  he  entered 
the  then  small  offices  of  the  company 
until  now,  Major  Preston  has  been 
every  day,  a  Travelers  man,  proud  of 
his  company  and  of  its  wonderful 
record. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  Cleary,  of  Blanchardville,  Wis., 
who  succeeds  Herman  L.  Ekern  as 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  a  lawyer  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  served 
two  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  is 
now  counsel  for  the  Governor.  Mr. 
Ekern  said  this  week: 

“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  helpful  co-operation  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  fellow-officials,  the-  companies 
and  societies,  the  press,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  freely  extended  to  this  office 
during  my  incumbency.  With  thanks 


for  the  consideration  which  has  always 
been  shown,  I  bespeak  for  my  successor 
and  his  associates  the  same  generous 
treatment.” 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Parker,  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
has  just  passed  the  half  century  mark 
as  a  fire  insurance  agent.  In  1865  after 
graduating  from  school  he  entered  the 
offices  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins  as  a  clerk. 
He  served  with  Mr.  Perkins’  firm  until 
1877  when  he  formed  the  partnership 
with  the  late  Henry  L.  Parker  under 
the  name  of  Parker  Brothers.  Two 
years  later  the  agency  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  that  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  name  of  Perkins  and 
Parker  Brothers.  After  a  few  years  Mr. 
Perkins  retired  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  left  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  brothers. 

Since  1866  Mr.  Parker  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  business  life  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  as  a  clerk  in  the  agency 
or  as  local  representative.  The  com¬ 
pany  established  its  first  agency  in  the 
State  in  Norwich  in  1810  and  appointed 
as  local  agent  Jonathan  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Trumbull.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.  Parker  represents  other  companies, 
but  he  looks  with  special  pride  on  his 
career  as  a  Hartford  agent.  Mr.  Parker 
was  born  in  Norwich  in  1846  and  has 
always  resided  there. 

*  *  * 

Willard  Done,  assistant  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  National  Board,  and  who 
was  formerly  an  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner,  is  preparing  an  elementary  trea¬ 
tise  on  insurance  that  will  embrace 
the  field  of  both  fire  and  life  insurance 
and,  possibly,  casualty  and  kindred 
lines.  The  work  will  not  be  so  much  a 
text  book  as  a  series  of  readings  on  the 
subject  of  insurance  for  eighth  grade 
pupils. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


APPROVE  N.F.P.  A.  PROCEDURE 

VIEWS  OF  WIEDERHOLD  AND  DANA 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  Men  Think 
That  Subjects  are  Not  Rushed 
Through  Hurriedly 


Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in 
a  story  published  by  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  last  week  of  agitation  over 
a  change  in  procedure  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  because  of  a  belief  in  some 
quarters  that  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  is  trying 
to  accomplish  too  much  at  its  meet¬ 
ings.  In  last  week’s  issue  Franklin  H. 
Wentworth,  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  no  change  in  procedure 
was  necessary  as  there  is  plenty  of 
time  given  to  digest  the  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees.  Professor  Woolson,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him. 

The  views  of  the  Louis  Wiederhold, 
Jr.,  of  the  Underwriters’  Association 
of  the  Middle  Department,  and  Gor¬ 
ham  Dana,  manager  of  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Bureau  of  New  England,  follow: 

Louis  Wiederhold,  Jr.:  We  are  much 
surprised  to  note  that  there  should  be 
any  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
and  we  think  without  doubt  that  such 
criticism  is  entirely  unjustified.  Nearly 
all  committee  reports  which  cover 
standard  requirements  are  promulgated 
to  members  ten  days,  or  two  weeks, 
previous  to  meeting,  and  they  should 
have  ample  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents.  As  you  probably 
art  aware,  three  full  days  are  devoted 
to  the  meetings,  and  many  of  these  re- 
poits  are  exhaustively  discussed  and 
the  writer  has  failed  to  note  any  dis¬ 
position  upon  the  part  of  the  chair  to 
curtail  the  floor  privilege  of  members. 

Gorham  Dana:  In  regard  to  work  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  ground 
for  serious  criticism  in  connection  with 
committee  reports  considered  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings.  The  subjects  are  so 
technical  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
must  necessarily  he  done  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  members  who  are  well 
enough  posted  on  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  able  to  discuss  it  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  these  few  should  carefully  di¬ 
gest  the  proposed  reports  before  the 
meeting  and  bring  up  any  points  which 
they  may  desire  to  criticise.  There  is 
certainly  no  time  in  a  three  days’  con¬ 
vention  to  discuss  all  details  of  a  long 
and  technical  report,  but  those  who 
have  criticisms  should  present  them 
promptly  and  briefly  at  the  proper  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  criticism  of  the  methods  employed. 


WILLIS  O.  ROBB'S  ADDRESS 

Underwriters  Await  With  Interest 

What  He  Will  Say  at  New  York 
Association  Meet 

The  address  to  be  delivered  before 
the  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York  (State  this  month  by  Willis  O. 
Robb,  manager  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  year,  particu¬ 
larly  if  Mr.  Robb  discusses  fire  insur¬ 
ance  rates  as  he  undoubtedly  will.  Mr. 
Robb  ranks  as  the  leading  fire  insur¬ 
ance  rater  in  America,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  long  experience  and  great 
technical  equipment  he  has  a  gift  of 
expression  which  makes  any  audience 
he  addresses  see  the  subject  discussed 
more  clearly  than  before  it  hears  him 
talk. 

Since  any  insurance  man  of  Mr. 
Robb’s  prominence  has  addressed  un¬ 
derwriters  on  rating  topics  the  rate 
situation  has  had  some  changes.  The 
States,  having  decided  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  superintendent  shall  not  have  the 
last  word  in  fixing  the  rate,  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  slia'l  be  no  rate  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  latest  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  Iowa’s,  which  became  effective 
this  month.  This  law  requires  com¬ 
panies  to  file  their  rates  with  the  De¬ 
partment.  Any  discrimination  or  re¬ 
bating  is  punishable  by  law.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  authorized  to  correct  any 
rate  which  can  be  shown  to  be  unjust. 
The  new  law  will  increase  rates  for 
those  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  discrimination  and  favoritism  in  the 
past,  but  will  encourage  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  risks,  better  conditions  and 
eventually  will  result  in  a  lower  basis 
for  rates. 

Pennsylvania  also  has  new  rating 
laws,  a  compilation  of  them  having  re¬ 
cently  been  printed  in  The  Eastern 
Underwriter.  The  New  Jersey  Act, 
preventing  discrimination,  and  effective 
more  than  a  year  now,  is  regarded  as 
a  model  law  by  insurance  men  and  the 
public.  The  whole  trend  of  rate  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  fix  rates  on  a  fair  basis  so 
that  large  insurers  shall  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  small  insurers. 

The  operation  of  the  Actuarial  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  its  effect  on  rates  of 
the  future  is  another  interesting  turn 
to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Robb’s  most  recent  appearance 
in  public  was  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  where 
he  delivered  an  address  on  loss  ap¬ 
praisals.  His  last  extensive  talk  on 
rates  was  before  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners,  although  he  did  make  an 
informal  talk  recently  before  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  lAssociation  of  the  Middle 
Department. 


LIBERTY  BELL  NOT  INSURED 


Councilmen  Take  Out  Accident  Policies 
For  Trip  To  Exposition  But  Decide 
Not  To  Insure  Bell 


The  Liberty  Bell  is  now  en-route  to 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  It  goes 
without  insurance  coverage. 

This  announcement  was  made  by  the 
councilmanic  committee  of  Philadelphia 
which  has  decided  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  relic. 

“No  amount  of  insurance  could  cover 
the  loss  of  the  bell,”  said  Charles  nail, 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  trip. 

Intrinsically  it  is  worth  little,  but 
from  a  patriotic  and  sentimental  sense 
it  is  priceless.  No  insurance  can  cover 
the  value  American  places  on  the  bell. 

Although  the  councilmen  did  not  see 
fit  to  insure  the  bell  they  have  taken 
out  accident  policies  themselves.  They 
will  travel  on  the  train  with  the  bell. 


ORIENT  BUYS  LAND 

The  Orient  Insurance  Company  has 
purchased  a  plot  of  land  sixty  by  sixty 
feet  immediately  adjoining  its  building 
on  Trinity  Street,  Hartford.  The  land 
was  bought  by  the  company  to  allow 
it  to  erect  an  addition  to  its  present 
building  in  case  such  an  addition  is 
ever  needed.  There  is,  however,  no 
immediate  prospect  of  building,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  officers  of  the  company.  The 
land  will  simply  be  held  for  any  pos¬ 
sible  future  need. 


GREER  IN  TEMPORARY  CHARGE 

No  appointment  has  been  made  yet 
of  a  manager  for  the  General  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau  in  Albany.  Manager 
Greer  is  in  Albany,  taking  temporary 
charge  of  Bureau  affairs  there. 


A  barrel  bake  was  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Connecticut  Underwriters’ 
Association’s  outing  at  Wamphassett 
Point,  Conn. 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France  ” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRED.  S  JAMES 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 
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CUTTER  DECISION  IMPORTANT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  EXCH.  CASE 

Grew  Out  of  Excess  Commission  Pay¬ 
ments — Plaintiff  Had  Ample  Oppor- 
tunity  to  Deny  Charges 


Justice  Greenbaum,  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  has  given  his  verdict 
in  the  case  of  Cutter  versus  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  There  are 
many  points  in  this  decision  of  interest 
to  underwriters  and  brokers.  The  de¬ 
cision  follows: 

Cutter  v.  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  (Robb  et  al.,  etc.)-The  defendant 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  exists  by 
virtue  of  an  agreement  subsisting  between  its 
members,  among  whom  are  three  certain  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  and 
for  many  years  past  has  been  branch  manager. 
Plaintiff  is  not  a  member  of  the  exchange,  but 
to  entitle  him  to  appointment  as  branch  man¬ 
ager  he  is  required  under  the  terms  of  the 
membership  agreement  to  sign  a  pledge,  which 
is  lilcd  with  the  manager  of  the  exchange,  by 
which  he  agrees  to  “observe  the  agreement, 
rates,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  New  i  ork 
Fire  Exchange  in  letter  and  spirit  so  long  as 
he  shall  hold  an  appointment”  as  branch  man¬ 
ager  for  any  member  of  the  exchange,  buch 
a  pledge  was  signed  by  plaintiff.  The  agree¬ 
ment  above  referred  to  also  provides,  in  sec¬ 
tion  18  thereof,  as  follows:  “Any  branch  man 
ager  having  been  proven  to  have  willfully 
broken  a  rate  or  to  have  paid  a  brokerage  til 
excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  rules  of  this 
exchange  shall,  upon  being  found  guilty  to  tile 
satisfaction  of  the  arbitration  or  grievance 
committee,  have  his  appointment  immediately 
revoked,  and  no  member  shall  again  employ 
1  in  the  capacity  of  branch  manager,  the 
findings  of  said  committee  shall,  however,  be 
open  to  appeal  to  the  exchange,  as  provided 
in  this  agreement.”  On  January  6,  1914*  the 
president  of  the  exchange,  in  a  written  com¬ 
munication,  requested  plainti..  to  call  upon 
him  in  reference  to  a  matter  which  very 
closely  concerns  us  both  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

In  response  to  this  letter,  the  plaintiff,  then 
being  sick,  his  son  and  one  Mr.  Aird,  his 
manager,  called  upon  the  president,  who, 
however,  declined  to  recognize  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  plaintiff  unless  they 
procured  his  written  authority  to  act  for  him. 
They  were  told  at  this  interview  that  charges 
had  been  preferred  against  plaintiff  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  paying  excess  commissions,  sub¬ 
sequently  the  plaintiff  gave  his  son  and  man¬ 
ager  a  written  authorization  to  act  for  him 
in  the  matter  of  the  charges  above  referred 
to  and  they  then  had  a  further  interview 
with  the  president  of  the  exchange  and  its 
manager,  who  both  aver  that  both  plaintiff  s 
son  and  Mr.  Aird  were  then  told  that  com- 
plaint  had  been  made  that  the  plaintiff  s 
office  had  been  and  was  paying  more  than 
20  per  cent,  commission,  contrary  to  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  exchange,  and  that  Aird 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge  without  re¬ 
serve  or  qualifications,  and  that  plaintiff  s 
son  did  not  then  deny  its  truth.  On  April 
23,  1914,  the  chairman  of  the  arbitration  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  exchange  sent  plaintiff  a 
written  communication  informing  him  that  the 
committee  that  day  considered  a  complaint 
that  he  (plaintiff)  had  “paid  brokerage  in  ex- 
cess  of  that  permitted  by  the  rules  of  this 
exchange,  it  being  further  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee  that  truth  of  this  complaint  had  been 
admitted  bv  your  representatives,  Messrs. 
George  Pratt  Cutter  and  Edward  F.  Aird,  in 
an  interview  held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Frank 
Lock,  then  president  of  the  exchange,  on  heb- 
ruary  6,  1914,  and  the  committee  requests  that 
you  either  affirm  or  deny  in  writing  the  ad¬ 
mission  made  in  your  behalf  by  the.  gentle¬ 
men  above  referred  to.”  At  this  juncture 
plaintiff  retained  his  present  counsel,  who  re¬ 
plied  in  behalf  of  plaintiff  by  letter  dated 
April  29,  1914,  to  the  chairman,  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee  that  the  .plaintiff  was  then  ill 
and  absent  from  the  city,  .  and  requested  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  against  plaintiff,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  parties 
making  the  complaint.  O11  April  30,  1914,  the 
chairman  of  the  arbitration  committee  replied 


to  the  counsel  that  tile  arbitration  committee 

at  a  meeting  held  on  that  day  considered  his 
letter  of  April  29  and  voted  that  he  (counsel) 
be  advised  that  the  complaint  against  Mr. 
Cutter  is  as  stated  in  the  first  sentence  ot 
the  committee's  letter  of  April  23,  that  is, 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  Mr.  George  u. 
Cutter  has  paid  brokerage  in  excess  ot  that 
permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  exchange,  and, 
further,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  prompt  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Cutter  repudiating  the  admis¬ 
sion  made  in  his  behalf  by  his  .  son,  Mr. 
George  Pratt  Cutter,  and  Mr.  Aird  in  the  in¬ 
terview  referred  to  in  the  committee  s  letter 
of  April  23,  the  committee  will  proceed  to 
act  upon  the  complaint  in  the  light  of  the 
admission.  Plaintiffs’  counsel  by  letter  dated 
May  s,  1914.  replied  to  the  arbitration  commit¬ 
tee's  letter  of  April  30  in  effect  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  against  plaintiff  was  “not  in  compliance 
either  with  the  rules”  of  the  exchange  or  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  governing  cases 
where  charges  were  preferred  which,  affect  the 
property  rights  of  individual  citizens  and  that 
the  complaint  will  not  be  accepted  by  plain- 
tiff  “in  lieu  of  the  specific  charges  of  tact  to 
which  he  is  entitled.”  The  latter  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  length  to  say  that  statements  of  the 
plaintiff’s  representatives  had  evidently  been 
misconstrued,  and  in  any  event  that  such 
statements  could  not  in  themselves  be  properly 
held  “to  constitute  a  plea  of  guilty  or  an  ad¬ 
mission  against  interest  on  the  part  of  plain¬ 
tiff.  The  letter  concludes  with  a  denial  ot 
the  jurisdiction  of  .  the  committee  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  plaintiff. 

No  denial  of  the  charge  against  plaintiff 
having  been  made  to  or  received  by  the 
arbitration  committee,  it  was  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  this  committee  held  on  June  n, 
IQ14,  that  the  charge  against  plaintiff  of  hav¬ 
ing  paid  brokerage  in  excess  of  that  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  exchange  had  been  proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  that 
the  chairman  be  instructed  to  send  to  the  com- 
panies,  members  of  the  exchange,  who  had 
employed  plaintiff  as  their  branch  manager 
notice  of  such  finding  of  the  committee  and 
the  requirement  that  they  revoke  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  branch  manager  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  18  of  the  exchange  agree¬ 
ment.  The  written  evidence  has  been  set  out 
with  some  detail,  since  it  presents  a  legal 
question  upon  practically  an  undisputed  state 
of  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff  sub¬ 
mits  affidavits  made  by .  plaintiff.s  son  and  his 
manager,  Aird,  attempting  to  give  their  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  interviews  had  at  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  exchange,  but  .they  do  not 
contain  positive  allegations  denying  that  they 
had  admitted  that  plaintiff  had  paid  excess 
commissions  to  brokers,  “but  they  allege  that 
they  denied  that  plaintiff  had  received  excess 
commissions  from  one  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  which  plaintifF  was  acting  as  branch 
manager. ”  Nor  does  the  plaintiff  now  deny 
the  specific  charge  or  complaint  preferred 
against  him.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in 
that  regard  is  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  wit¬ 
nesses  content  themselves  with  averring  that 
plaintiff  had  not  received  any  excess  commis¬ 
sions  nor  paid  any  excess  commissions  out 
of  his  commissions  as  branch  manager”  in  any 
of  the  companies  represented  by  him.  In  other 
words,  the  plaintiff  denies  an  assumed  charge 
that  had  not  been  made  against  him  and  re¬ 
frains  from  denying  the  charge  as  made.  We 
are  thus  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the 
legal  propositions  advanced  in  behalf  of  plain¬ 
tiff  They  are  that  plaintiff  was  refused  a 
copy  of  the  charges  alleged  to  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him;  that  no  notice  of  the 
charges  was  served  upon  him  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  him  to  examine  the  testimony, 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  or  to  produce  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  favor;  that  plaintiff  was  not 
a  member  of  the  exchange  and  had  no  right  to 
ppeal  from  the  action  of  the  committee  and 


that  the  committee  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  I  find  110  force  in  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  correspondence  discloses  a  sufficiently 
specific  statement  of  the  complaint  or  charge 
lodged  against  plaintiff.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  membership  agreement  to  which  lie  was 
subject  and  under  which  it  must  be  assumed 
he  was  employed,  since  he  makes  no  claim  that 
he  was  not  fully  cognizant  of  its  provisions, 
expressly  confers  power  upon  the  arbitration 
committee  to  act  on  the  case  where  a  branch 
manager  had  paid  brokerage  commissions  in 
excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the 
exchange.  Not  only  was  the  charge  quite 
specific,  but  the  correspondence  establishes 
that  the  plaintiff  had  expressly  .  authorized  Ins 
son  and  manager  to  act  for  him,  and  hence 
their  statements  or  alleged  admissions  would 
necessarily  be,  binding  upon  him.  the  de¬ 
fendant  exchange  twice  requested  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  to  affirm  or  deny  the  admissions  said  to 
have  been  made  by  his  duly  appointed  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  notwithstanding  the  opportunity 
accorded  him  to  make  an  explanation  in  re¬ 
spect  thereto,  be  contented  himself  through  his 
accredited  attorney  with  a  challenge  of  the 
committee’s  jurisdiction  over  him  and  tailed, 
and  still  fails,  to  deny  the  charge  as  made 
or  to  repudiate  the  alleged  admissions  against 
him  made  by  his  representatives.  In  short, 
he  contented  himself  with  a  legal  argument 
and  a  refusal  to  deny  the  charges.  The  crit¬ 
icism  urged  against  the  form  of  procedure  is 
not  well  takem  The  rules  of  the  exchange  pro¬ 
vided  110  fixed  or  definite  procedure.  ihe 
plaintiff  had  notice  of  the  charge  and  ample 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  respect  thereof  but 
he  in  effect  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the 

'  As'^was  ^aid  in  Lewis  v.  Wilson  (121  N.  Y., 


284):  "All  that  he  could  require  was  that  the 

investigation  should  be  conducted  bona-fide 
upon  notice  to  him  and  an  opportunity  to  “e 
heard  and  that  the  decision  should  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  • 
the  committee.”  Nor  is  the  plea  that  P1?'"; 
tiff  had  no  right  to  appeal  well  taken.  Right 
to  appeal  to  the  membership  body  was  ex¬ 
pressly  conferred  under  the  agreement  and  he 
failed  or  refused  to  avail  himself  thereof,  it 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  assert  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  exchange,  since  he  was 
accorded  the  right  to  appeal  as  though  he  were 
a  member.  Having  omitted  to  exhaust  his  rem¬ 
edy  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
the  rules  of  the  association,  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  interfere  with  its  action  (Johansen  v. 
Illume,  53,  App.  Div.,  526;  Moyse  v.  N.  1  - 
Cotton  Exch.,  143  AP1>-  D.iv.,  265). .It  .is  of  no 
importance  that  the  version  of  the  interview 
with  plaintiff’s  son  and  manager,  as  given  by 
the  president  of  the  exchange  and  its  manager, 
differs  from  that  of  the  witnesses  whom  plain¬ 
tiff  could  have  called  but  did  not  call.  ihe 
committee  had  the  right  to  accept  as  truthful 
the  statements  of  their  own  president  anu 
manager.  There  is  no  accusation  or  proof  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  Tic 
temporary  injunction  here  sought  by  plaintitt 
must  be  denied.  _ 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


“  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WIIITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


New  Hampshire- 


2  3,303,5: 

3,367,0 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


I  '  6,350,079  09  I  725,713.78 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,360.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3,  Z00,7I3.78 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


F  H  HAWLEY  Pres.  organized  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

an  agents  company 

LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgent 
tern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries. 
They  deserve  your  support. 


Continental  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  EVANS,  Preaident. 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


W extern  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  EVANS,  PreaidenL 
Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


Western  Office, 

ert  i  arai.I.E  ST_  CHICAGO. 


Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

'Include*  excet*  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
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CHASED  DAILIES  WHEN  BOYS 


GROUP  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  MEN 


Death  of  Charles  H.  Hibbs  Recalls  His 
Lifelong  Friendship  With  Wall- 
Known  Underwriters 


The  recent  death  of  Charles  H.  Hibbs, 
manager  of  the  General  Adjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  after  a  career 
of  about  half  a  century,  was  nowhere 
received  with  greater  regret  than 
among  fire  insurance  men  who  were 
friends  of  Mr.  Hibbs  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Among  the  underwriters 
who  were  his  associates  more  than 
four  decades  ago  are  many  distin¬ 
guished  underwriters,  including  George 
W.  Burchell,  president  of  the  Queen; 
Colonel  Alexander  H.  Wray,  United 
States  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Union,  and  George  C.  Howe,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Niagara.  Secretary  A.  M. 
Burtis,  of  the  Home;  James  H.  Hodges, 
special  agent  of  the  Commercial  Union; 
and  Daniel  Prentice,  general  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  in  New  York  and 
Northern  New  Jersey,  have  also  been 
his  friends  for  a  great  many  years. 

An  Old  Association  Which  Still  Meets 

Undoubtedly  memorial  resolutions 
will  be  passed  by  that  historic  organi¬ 
zation,  the  New  York  Association  of 
Supervising  and  'Adjusting  Agents, 
when  it  meets  at  Dake  Placid  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  State  has  its  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  this  month.  Not  much 
has  been  heard  of  this  association  of 
recent  years,  but  it  holds  a  meeting 
once  a  year  at  which  reminiscences 
are  exchanged.  The  Asociation  was 
formed  in  1872,  and  out  of  it  grew  the 
Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
State  and  other  rating  organizations. 

In  fire  insurance  experience  makes 
for  good  underwriting,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  underwriters  have  had  long  ca¬ 
reers.  In  the  manufacturing  business 
twenty-five  years  makes  a  man  a  vet¬ 
eran.  Not  so  in  fire  insurance,  where 
there  are  few  changes  and  a  decade 
does  not  amount  to  much.  A  student 
of  underwriting  could  not  conjure  up 
a  more  pleasant  hour  than  to  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  such  a  group,  say, 
as  Messrs.  Wray,  Howe  and  Burchell 
discuss  early  days  when  they  were 
clerks  in  New  York  insurance  offices. 
At  one  time  Messrs.  Wray,  Hodges, 
Burchell,  Hibbs  and  Burtis  were  in  the 
field  together.  In  those  days  all  rates 
were  judgment  rates,  and  made  by  spe¬ 
cial  agents.  The  specials,  deciding 
that  a  town  should  be  rated,  would  ar¬ 
range  to  visit  the  town  and  meet  the 
locals  at  a  hotel  some  evening. 

They  would  discuss  the  situation  and 
on  the  following  day  would  go  through 
the  city  in  groups,  each  special  being 
accompanied  by  a  local  agent.  They 
would  inspect  the  leading  risks  and  de¬ 
cide  on  rates.  Then  the  squads  would 
meet  again  and  go  over  the  situation. 
There  were  no  rating  bureaus  or  ad¬ 
justment  bureaus,  and  much  of  the 


time  of  the  specials  was  devoted  to 
adjusting  losses. 

Colonel  Wray’s  Career 

The  first  position  of  Colonel  Wray, 
who  was  born  in  New  York,  was  as  an 
application  clerk  for  the  old  Star  In¬ 
surance  Company.  In  1874  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Northern  Insurance 
Company  of  Watertown,  and  continued 
in  that  office  until  the  retirement  of 
the  company  in  1881,  when  he  became 
an  independent  adjuster.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Commercial  Union  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  May  1,  1889,  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  assistant  United 
States  manager.  On  the  death  of  Man¬ 
ager  Bewail  in  1898  he  was  appointed 
United  States  manager.  In  the  Spring 
of  1907  he  was  appointed  United  States 
manager  of  the  Union  of  London.  Col¬ 
onel  Wray  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
State. 

Started  When  Fourteen  Years  Old 

George  W.  Burchell,  who  went  to 
school  with  Mr.  Hibbs,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  and  was  just  fourteen  years 
old  when  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Niagara  Fire  as  a  clerk,  and  continued 
there  until  1869.  For  two  years  he 
was  in  the  mercantile  business,  and 
then  he  went  with  the  old  Phenix  of 
Brooklyn  from  1871  to  1881,  being  spe¬ 
cial  agent  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  In  1881  he  went  with  the  Queen 
when  it  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Liverpool  company.  He 
was  made  secretary;  in  1900  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  1906  and  1907. 

Mr.  Howe’s  Career 

George  C.  Howe,  vice-president  of 
the  Niagara,  also  chased  daily  reports 
as  a  boy.  He,  too,  is  a  native  born 
New  Yorker.  It  was  in  1867  that  he 
joined  the  Niagara  as  an  office  boy; 
so  his  entire  underwriting  career  has 
been  with  that  company.  At  one  time 
he  was  special  agent  of  the  Niagara  in 
Eastern  New  York,  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  In 
1882  he  re-entered  the  home  office  as 
agency  superintendent,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
assistant  secretary.  He  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  company  in  1890  and 
in  1896  was  elected  vice-president. 

A.  M.  Burtis  entered  the  service  of 
the  Home  after  serving  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  he  has  been  there  ever  since. 
Friend  of  Colonel  Wray  for  Forty- 
seven  Years 

J.  M.  Hodges,  who  represents  the 
Commercial  Union  in  New  Jersey,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  field  men  in 
the  country,  has  been  an  associate  of 
Colonel  Wray  for  forty-seven  years.  He 
was  general  agent  in  New  York  City 
for  the  old  Enterprise  of  Cincinnati. 
Later,  he  became  secretary  of  the  Star 
Insurance  Company,  holding  that  posi¬ 
tion  from  1869  to  1886.  When  the  Star 
re-insured  in  the  Westchester  he  went 
with  the  latter  company.  After  that 
he  was  with  the  Hartford  for  a  couple 
of  years.  Later,  he  joined  the  field 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  FIRE  PROBER 

BROPHY  A  GOOD  DETECTIVE 


Head  Brooklyn  Fire  Marshal  For  Years 
— Has  Orders  to  Let  No  Arsonist 
Escape 


Fire  Marshal  Thomas  F.  Brophy,  who 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  a  new  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Fire  Department  of  New 
York  by  Commissioner  Adamson,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire 
Marshals.  The  department  will  be 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Investi¬ 
gation,  and  succeeds  the  old  division  of 
Fire  Marshals  which  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau.  John 
P.  Prial  has  been  appointed  deputy 
chief  and  will  have  charge  of  the  work 
of  investigation  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

Chief  Brophy  will  have  charge  of  the 
Bureau  throughout  the  city,  whereas 
heretofore  his  activities  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  His 
promotion  was  made  by  the  Fire  Com¬ 
missioner  because  of  the  brilliant  and 
energetic  detective  work  which  he  has 
done  in  uncovering  arson  cases  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Brophy  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  and  a  tireless  worker.  When 
investigating  cases  he  has  frequently 
worked  continuously  night  and  day  for 
several  days  until  he  has  concluded  a 
particular  inquiry. 

To  Hold  Each  Man  Accountable 

Commissioner  Adamson  called  all  the 
members  of  the  Fire  Marshal’s  Bureau 
to  headquarters  when  he  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  bureau.  He  told  them  that  with 
the  formation  of  the  new  bureau  each 
marshal  would  be  held  strictly  account¬ 
able  for  the  results  which  he  obtained, 
and  that  his  retention  in  the  Bureau 
and  the  amount  of  salary  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  would  depend  on  the  work  which 
was  done. 

“This  Bureau  should  be  the  strong¬ 
est  detective  bureau  in  the  city,  and 
I  intend  to  make  it  so,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  told  the  fire  marshals.  “It  should 
impress  itself  on  the  public  mind  as 
to  inspire  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  set  fires  for  money.  The 
class  of  detective  work  which  you  men 
will  do  is  of  the  most  difficult  kind, 
requiring  great  keenness,  intelligence 
and  perseverance.  It  is  up  to  you  men 
to  create  a  reputation  for  the  new  bu¬ 
reau  and  stamp  out  the  crime  of  arson 
in  the  city. 

“I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
Investigation  has  no  logical  place  in 
the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  and  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  put  it  there.” 


force  of  the  Commercial  Union. 

Mr.  Prentice  Began  in  Norwich 
Mr.  Prentice  began  his’  insurance  ca¬ 
reer  in  a  local  agent’s  office  ii  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.  He  then  joined  the  New 
York  General  Agency  of  the  American 
of  Philadelphia,  becoming  special  agent 
and  then  superintendent  of  agencies. 
Later,  he  became  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Fire  in  New  York  State. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE 


Home  Office  Shows  Last  Year's  Pre¬ 
mium  Income  to  Be  £1,318,338, 

—  £58,301  Increase 


The  annual  report  of  the  seventy- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Assurance  Company  lias  been  received 
from  London.  In  the  fire  department 
the  premiums  received  last  year 
amounted  to  £1,318,338,  showing,  in 
comparison  with  the  premiums  of  the 
previous  year,  an  increase  of  £58,301. 

The  losses  incurred  amounted  to 
£765,939,  of  58.1  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums.  The  general  average  of  the 
experience  of  the  company  from  the 
beginning  is  now  57.3  per  cent.,  or,  in¬ 
cluding  its  provision  for  losses  on  cur¬ 
rent  risks,  59.2  per  cent. 

The  expenses  of  management  (includ¬ 
ing  commission  to  agents  and  charges 
of  every  kind)  came  to  £495,900,  or 
37.6  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the 
previous  year. 


Funds 

After  carrying  out  the  proposals  of 
the  directors,  the  entire  funds  of  the 
company,  as  at  31st  December  last, 
will  stand  as  follows: 


Capital — subscribed  £3,000,- 

000 — paid  up  . £  300,000 

Fire  reserve  fund  and  un¬ 
earned  premium  reserve  . .  1,859,169 

Life  and  annuity  funds .  5,384,002 

Endowment  and  capital  re¬ 
demption  fund  .  110,471 


Employers’  liability  and  acci¬ 


dent  funds  .  100,555 

Staff  funds  .  179,866 

Investment  reserve  fund  ....  48,757 

Profit  and  loss  balance  _  258,632 


£8,241,455 

During  the  past  year  the  directors 
have  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  by  the  purchase  of 
three  other  offices,  namely,  the  National 
Guarantee  and  Suretyship  Association, 
Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  the  White  Cross  In¬ 
surance  Society,  London,  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  National  Guarantee  and 
Suretyship  and  the  White  Cross  Com¬ 
panies  are  offices  specializing  in  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  insurance — the  Na¬ 
tional  Guarantee  being  devoted  to  fidel¬ 
ity  guarantee  and  indemnity  insurance, 
and  the  White  Cross  to  motor  car  in¬ 
surance,  and  both  offices  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  pioneers  and  experts  in  their 
respective  lines  of  business,  in  the 
transaction  of  which  they  have  been 
highly  successful.  The  field  for  fidel¬ 
ity  guarantee  insurance  is  widening 
every  year,  and  as  the  motor  car  in¬ 
dustry  expands  so  will  the  field  for 
motor  car  insurance  continue  to  grow. 
All  these  companies  will  continue  to 
trade  under  their  old  names  and  with 
their  existing  Boards  of  Directors. 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  h:ad 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  SI4 
Surplus,  ....  4 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  I, 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


Cioerpool 
as  Condon 


CTimCCD 


$142,000,000.00 

Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

L  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
L  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 
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WORLD  INSURANCE  CONGRESS 


AMBITIOUS  PROGRAM  ARRANGED 


Service  of  Insurance  To  Public  To  Be 
Emphasized— To  Last  from  Octo¬ 
ber  4th  to  16th 


The  program  of  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress  to  be  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  October  4-16  has  been  partially 
announced  by  the  Special  Committee, 
of  which  William  J.  Dutton  is  chair¬ 
man.  There  are  now  91  insurance  or¬ 
ganizations  represented  in  the  National 
Council  by  delegates,  and  twenty  ♦hree 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  whose 
ideas  and  suggestions  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  program. 

The  Congress  will  be  welcomed  by 
Governor  Johnson,  of  California  and 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president 
of  the  New  York  Life,  will  give  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  welcome.  Charles  C.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Exposition,  will  tell 
why  the  Exposition  has  given  promi¬ 
nent  recognition  to  insurance,  and  what 
it  hopes  the  Congress  will  accomplish. 
The  service  performed  by  insurance 
will  be  discussed  by  J.  N.  Gillett,  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  California. 

Insurance  Service 

“The  Constructive  Influence  of  In¬ 
surance”  will  be  the  second  day  s  topic. 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois,  will  be  chairman 
on  this  day.  The  program  for  the  day 
follows: 

Service  performed  by  Are  insurance 
companies:  R.  M.  Bissell,  president, 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.  R.  W.  Osborn,  man¬ 
ager,  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco. 

Service  performed  by  surety  compan¬ 
ies:  Edwin  Warfield,  president.  Fidel¬ 
ity  and  Deposit  Company,  Baltimore. 

Service  performed  by  casualty  and  li¬ 
ability  companies:  David  Van  Schaack, 
director,  Bureau  of  Inspection  and 
Accident  Prevention,  Aetna  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Hartford. 

Afternoon  Session 

Service  performed  by  life  insurance 
companies:  Haley  Fiske,  vice-nresi- 

dent,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  T.  L.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent,  West  Coast-San  Francisco  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Service  performed  by  marine  insur¬ 
ance  companies:  J.  B.  Levison,  vice- 
president,  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

The  force  of  insurance  in  social  econ¬ 
omy:  Alvin  E.  Pope,  Chief  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Social  Economy,  Panama-Pa¬ 
cific  International  Exposition. 

Insurance  Universities 
On  Wednesday,  October  6,  the  insur¬ 
ance  universities  will  be  the  subject. 
Speakers  from  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers,  American  Life  Convention,  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Na¬ 
tional  Fraternal  Congress,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents,  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association,  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
National  Council  of  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion  Executives,  National  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance 
Companies  and  Association  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  Medical  Examiners  will  talk. 

On  October  7  the  discussion  will  be 
based  on  “Broadening  Social  Economy 
Through  Insurance,”  Robert  Newton 
Lynch,  vice-president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  spe¬ 
cial  chairman.  Speakers  will  be  heard 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
Life  Extension  Institute,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Safety  First  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  American  Institute  of 
Bankers.  American  Bar  Association,  a 
prominent  department  store  and  a 
prominent  university. 

"Present  Problems  and  Future  Con¬ 


tingencies”  is  the  title  of  the  fifth  day  s 
discussion.  M.  H.  De  Young,  publishei 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  will  be 
the  chairman.  The  topics  follow: 
“State  Supervision,”  “Taxation  for  Rev 
enue,”  “National  Supervision,”  Com¬ 
munistic  Experiments  as  Obstructions 
to  Insurance  Progress.” 

On  the  sixth  day  there  will  be  an 
open  forum  with  Robert  Lynn  Cox  spe¬ 
cial  chairman.  The  seventh  day  will 
be  “World’s  Insurance  Congress  Peace 
Day”  with  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  as 
special  chairman,  and  the  eighth  day 
will  be  devoted  to  the  topic  “Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Human  Life,”  with  E.  E.  Jlitten- 
house,  president  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  as  chairman. 

Fire  Elimination  and  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion 

The  ninth  day  will  be  “Fire  Elimina¬ 
tion  Day.”  The  tenth  will  be  “Acci¬ 
dent  Prevention  Day,”  the  eleventh 
will  be  devoted  to  report  of  resolutions 
committee  by  the  National  Council  and 
the  organization  of  that  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  plans  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

AMERICAN  EAGLE  FIRE 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
five  Committee  of  the  New  Jersev  Zinc 
Company  and  a  director  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Loan  &  Trust,  and  of  the  Hanover 
National  Bank.  For  years  he  has  been 
in  the  chemical  business.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  he  is  a  son  of  John 
L.  Riker,  for  years  a  great  merchant 
in  New  York,  and  who  immediately 
after  the  Chicago  fire  entered  the  fire 
insurance  business. 

Mr.  Davison  is  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Co.  Mr.  Herrick  is  a 
well-known  broker  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  Rathbone  is  a  member  of 
Joline,  Rathbone  &  Rathbone,  lawyers. 
Mr.  Ingalls  is  president  of  the  Virginia 
Hot  Springs  Co. 

Statement  By  Henry  Evans 

Henry  Evans,  president  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  Underwriters,  said  this  week: 

“The  Fidelity  Underwriters  origin¬ 
ated  as  a  recognized  and  legitimate  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  protection  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  business  and  the  benefit  of  the 
established  agencies  of  the  Fidelity 
Fire  Insurance  Company  when  that 
company  consolidated  with  the  Phe- 
nix  Insurance  Company. 

“Since  then,  many  underwriters’ 
agencies  have  been  organized  and  a 
large  number  of  them  have  been  used 
to  create  an  artificial  and  undesirable 
condition  in  the  business  rather  than  to 
continue  established  rights  of  compan¬ 
ies  and  their  agents. 

“We  are  not  willing  to  have  our  busi¬ 
ness  confused  with  such  underwriters’ 
agencies  as  are  conducted  for  purposes 
of  unfair  competition  and,  therefore,  we 
have  determined  to  provide  the  capital, 
surplus  and  corporate  responsibility 
which  will  place  this  business  upon  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  older  traditions 
of  fire  insurance  in  this  country.” 
Putnam’s  Wire  to  Henry  Evans 
Henry  H.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Agents,  said  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  this  week  that  he  had  sent 
the  following  wire  to  President  Evans: 
Your  action  and  leadership  in  in¬ 
corporating  the  Fidelity  Under¬ 
writers  will  be  hailed  by  local 
agents  throughout  the  country  as 
the  most  important  step  yet  taken 
in  solving  difficult  problem.  Please 
accept  my  congratulations  person¬ 
ally,  and  on  behalf  of  our  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  interpretation  given  to  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam’s  telegram  by  agents  is  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  Fidelity  Under¬ 
writers  is  a  victory  for  the  agents’  as¬ 
sociation  in  its  fight  on  annexes. 

Agents  are  Pleased 
As  soon  as  agents  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters  heard  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  a  flood  of  wires  and  letters  went 
forward  to  Henry  Evans  congratulating 
him  upon  his  action  in  making  the  Fi¬ 
delity  Underwriters  a  strongly  capital¬ 
ized  and  incorporated  company. 


SAM  LOCKETT’S  DEATH 

Samuel  H.  Lockett,  who  died  this 
week,  and  who  was  formerly  chief  of 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  and  Fidelity-Plienix,  was  one 
of  the  best  of  the  insurance  engineers. 
He  made  his  reputation  in  Chicago  for 
the  Continental.  His  reports  on  spe¬ 
cial  risks  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago 
have  never  been  equalled  for  detail, 
grasp  and  thoroughness.  He  was  a 
Rutgers  man,  and,  while  at  college,  an 
athlete.  His  health  failed  him  several 
years  ago  and  he  tried  to  recurerate 
in  the  mountains  up-State,  but  he  could 
not  do  so. 


VIRGINIA  LAW  DECLARED  VALID 

The  Attorney-General  of  Virginia  has 
rendered  an  opinion  holding  that  the 
recently  enacted  law  in  tnat  State  regu¬ 
lating  underwriters’  agencies  is  valid. 

The  license  of  the  German  of  Peoria 
to  do  business  in  New  York  State  has 
been  revoked. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743.233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  ah  Insurance  company  Is  in 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as 
suratice  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-l’res.  &  Sec'y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915  v 

Capital  Stock  . .  ^  ^ no 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  . . . .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.5  7 
NET  SURPLUS  . . . ?>. - - 2^5  28, 1  82.7  7 _ 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . f .  $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 

Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 

ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  1,  19  14 

Assets  . .  $1,439,399.83 

Liabilities  .  679,631.12  • 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BPANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


‘  STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST  ” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONOON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S . .  1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binder* 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1015  California  St. 
Utd'tli 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 
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“MODEL  THEATRE”  SHOWING  FIRE  PREVENTION 
METHODS  FOR  PROTECTING  AUDIENCES 
FROM  FIRE  DANGERS 


This  model  is  now  at  the  Panama  Exposition  in  San  Francjsco.  It  was 
built  bv  the  New  York  Fire  Department  to  illustrate  how  applied  Fire  Pre- 

J  i  -  .  v. 

vention  protects  theatre  audiences  from  fire.  The  photo  above  is  taken 
from  “behind  the  scenes”  looking  toward  the  audience.  It  shows  sprinkler 
and  stand-pipe  tanks  on  roof;  automatic  ventilator;  asbestos  curtain,  partly 
raised;  on  right  hand-  sides  are  dressing  rooms,  and  fire  escapes  therefrom; 
over  stage  and  dressing  rooms  are  sprinklers;  to  right,  are  shown  fire  axes, 
hose  racks,  and  section  of  proscenium  walls;  in  basement,  is  the  automatic 
fire  pump;  fire-escape  stairways  leading  from  galleries  are  also  shown.  Au¬ 
diences  from  galleries  now  use  separate  exits  from  main  portion  of  house, 
thus  avoiding  congestion.  _ ' 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


Ballantine  Brewery  Line 

The  P.  Ballantine  Brewery  line  is 
being  placed  this  year  by  the  Saranac 

Realty  Co.,  of  Newark. 

*  *  * 

New  Summit  Rate  Book 

The  Schedule  Rating  Office  of  New¬ 
ark  has  issued  a  new  rate  hook  for 

Somerset  County,  New  Jersey. 

•  *  • 

Newark  Insurance  Society’s  President 

Matthais  J.  Price,  branch  manager  of 
the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Glooe,,  at 
Newark  and  president  of  the  Newark 
Fire  Insurance  Society,  has  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  business  career.  Seven  years 
ago  he  sold  out  his  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  and  took  up  the  management  of 
the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  in 

Newark.  He  succeeded  the  late  Ed¬ 

ward  Wood,*who  had  been  branch  man¬ 
ager  for  30  years.  Mr.  Price  has  been 
active  in  insurance  circles  since  he 

entered  the  profession.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  man  who 
was  ever  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Insurance  Society  and  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Protective  Association  of  Newark. 

*  *  * 

Bannister  Shoe  Co.’s  Plans 

The  Banister  Shoe  Company  is  erect¬ 


ing  a  new  fireproof  building  at  Orange 
Street  and  Morris  Canal,  Newark.  The 
structure  when  completed  will  De  a 
model  of  its  kind  from  the  fire  pro¬ 
tection  standpoint.  An  elaborate 
sprinkler  system  will  be  installed  and 
other  safety  measures  taken.  The  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  company  was  destroyed  by 
fire  a  year  ago. 


DETROIT  NAT’L  WINS  SUIT 


Jury  Decides  Max  Levinson  Had  No 
Cause  For  Action  Against  Insur¬ 
ance  Company 

No  cause  of  action  was  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rochester,  in  the  suit  brought  by  Max 
Levinson  to  obtain  $1,364  from  the  De¬ 
troit  National  for  losses  when  his  store 
burned  in  April,  1914.  The  insurance 
company  refused  to  pay  the  claim  on 
the  ground  that  the  fire  was  incendiary 
and  that  the  loss  had  not  been  ap¬ 
praised 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


ADDITIONAL  WORK  FOR  AGENTS 


MUST  EXPLAIN  RATE  CHARGES 


Inspection  of  All  Property  in  North 
Carolina  Now  Required  Before 
Writing  Policies 


In  view  of  the  prominent  position  of 
Insurance  Commissioner  Young,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
the  new  fire  insurance  laws  of  North 
Carolina  are  of  interest  to  all  insurance 
men. 

One  of  the  new  laws  is  to  the  effect 
that  agents  must  inspect  property.  A 
detailed  rating  must  be  furnished  to 
the  assured  or  his  agent  when  a  rate 
on  his  property  is  made  or  changed. 
Before  issuing  a  policy  or  renewal  on 
property  situate  in  a  city  or  town  the 
agent  must  inspect  it,  informing  nim- 
self  as  to  its  value  and  insurable  con¬ 
dition.  On  the  back  of  each  policy 
must  be  a  rate  exhibit;  showing  oasis, 
deficiency  charges,  exposure  charges, 
credits,  etc.  These  forms  can  he  writ¬ 
ten,  printed  or  stamped.  Commissioner 
Young  recommends  that  each  agent  se¬ 
cure  a  rubber  stamp. 

Co-Insurance  Clause 

The  section  dealing  with  the  co-in¬ 
surance  clause  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  No  fire  insurance  company 
licensed  to  do  business  in  this  State 
may  issue  any  policy  or  contract  of 
insurance  covering  property  in  this 
State  which  shall  contain  any  clause  or 
provision  requiring  the  assured  to  take 
out  or  maintain  a  larger  amount  of 
insurance  than  that  expressed  in  such 
policy,  nor  in  any  way  provide  that 
the  assured  shall  be  liable  as  a  co¬ 
insurer  with  the  company  issuing  the 
policy  for  any  part  of  the  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  which  may  be  caused  by  fire  to  the 
property  described  in  such  policy,  and 
any  such  c’ause  or  provision  shall  be 
null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect:  Pro¬ 
vided,  the  co-insurance  clause  or  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  written  in  or  attached 
to  a  policy  or  policies  issued  when  the 
assured  or  his  agent  shall,  in  writing, 
request  such  co-insurance  clause  or 
provision,  and  in  which  case  the  rate 
for  the  insurance,  with  and  without 
the  co-insurance  clause,  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  owner;  and  where  the  owner 
elects  to  have  his  insurance  properly 
written  with  co-insurance,  then  ail  poli¬ 
cies  on  said  property  shall  be  so  writ¬ 
ten,  and  there  shall  be  stamped  on 
them  the  words  “Co-insurance  Con¬ 
tract.” 

The  law  requires: 

a.  Whenever  the  co-insurance  clause 
is  used  the  policy  must  be  stamped  on 
the  back  “Co-insurance  Contract.” 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


b.  The  assured  must  in  writing  re¬ 
quest  or  select  the  use  of  the  co-insur¬ 
ance  clause  and  the  rate  applicable  with 
this  form  of  contract. 

c.  When  the  assured  selects  the  co- 
insurance  contract  and  rate,  or  the 
contract  without  this  clause,  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  write  a  policy  on  the  speci¬ 
fied  property  under  any  other  form  of 
contract.  This  is  to  prevent  “non¬ 
concurrence”  in  the  writing  of  nis  in¬ 
surance. 

d.  The  owner  of  any  property  on 
which  a  fire  insurance  company  desires 
to  write  insurance  with  the  co-insur¬ 
ance  clause  is  entitled  to  have  a  rate 
with  and  without  this  clause. 

e.  While  the  assured  is  entitled  to 
have  two  rates,  with  and  without  the 
co-insurance  clause,  in  the  opinijn  of 
the  commissioner,  it  will  he  only  nec¬ 
essary,  and  in  fact  best,  for  oniy  tho 
rate  selected  to  be  promulgated. 

CHALMERS  MOTOR  LINE 

iStock  companies  through  the  West¬ 
ern  Factory  Insurance  Company  nave 
recovered  the  fire  insurance  on  the 
Chalmers  Motor  Company  of  Detroit, 
the  line  anrounting  to  $3,500,000. 

D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 
Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913).  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER.  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

3 L  7  FOURTH  AVE„  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

RKPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 
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Inter-Insurance  as  Applied  to  Workmen’s 
Compensation  and  Liability  Hazards 

NEWARK  FIRE 

By  Alfred  M.  Best,  in  Best’s  Insurance  News 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NCWARIC  N  -I 

The  great  extension  of  the  principle  bility,  and  the  management  has  been 
of  workmen’s  compensation,  exempli-  efficient  and  economical,  these  insti- 
fied  bv  laws  enacted  during  the  last  tutions  have  served  a  useful  purpose; 
few  years  in  many  States,  has  natur-  and  within  the  last  five  years  there  has 
ally  resulted  also  "in  the  development  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  at- 
of  various  plans  for  protecting  employ-  titude  toward  them  of  their  former 
ers  against  loss  due  to  their  liability  critics.  . 

......  _  _ u  o in  mnspniipnce.  As  stated  earlier  in  this  article,  how- 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  i8n 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 

U11UC1  OUV11  -  - * 

these  risks  are  now  being  carried  by 
stock  insurance  companies,  incorpor- 
porated  under  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  State  funds  and  unincorporated 
inter-insurance  organizations. 

The  existence  of  associations  of  the 
last  mentioned  class  is  based  upon  a 
power  of  attorney  given  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  person  or  persons  selected  to 
conduct  the  operations,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States  laws  have  been  enacted 
which  give  to  inter-insurance  associa¬ 
tions  a  more  definite  legal  status  than 
formerly.  These  laws,  however,  almost 
without  exception,  were  enacted  at  a 
time  when  the  inter-insurance  plan  was 
being  developed  only  in  conjunction 
with  fire  insurance,  and  the  problems 
involved  in  compensation  and  employ¬ 
ers’  liability  risks  differ  so  greatly  from 
those  connected  with  fire  insurance  that 
changes  must  be  made  in  these  laws 
if  these  institutions  are  to  be  adequate¬ 
ly  supervised  by  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
injured  workmen  who  may  have  claims 
against  them,  but  also  for  the  protection 
of  the  members  of  such  associations. 
The  problems  which  every  underwriter 
of  workmen’s  compensation  risks  must 
solve  are,  for  the  most  part,  new;  no 
one  knows  what  the  just  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  will  cost  the  employ¬ 
ers  of  labor  in  the  aggregate.  The 
inter-insurance  plan  of  distributing 
losses  due  to  the  operation  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  furnishes  a 
method  by  which  the  exact  cost  may 
be  determined,  and,  while  sensible  busi¬ 
ness  men  do  not  expect  something  for 
nothing  and  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
fair  cost  of  the  administration  of  such 
laws,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  bad  management  or  ex¬ 
cessive  expenses  might  result  in  heavy 
assessments  upon  the  employers  who 
become  members  of  inter-insurance 
associations. 

Conservatism  Necessary 

The  problem,  therefore,  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  a  spirit  of  conservatism, 
both  by  business  concerns  solicited  to 
become  members  of  inter-insurance  as¬ 
sociations  and  by  the  State  authorities 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
existing  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  legis¬ 
lators  and  commissions  carrying  the 
responsibility  of  creating  new  laws  or 
regulations  for  the  government  of  such 
associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  intense  antagonism  for¬ 
merly — and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  still — 
exhibited  by  representatives  of  the  stock 
insurance  company  interests  and  by  va¬ 
rious  State  insurance  departments  to 
those  inter-insurance  institutions  which 
have  been  writing  fire  insurance.  This 
hostility  has  been  due  mainly,  in  our 
opinion — as  expressed  in  these  columns 
in  past  years— to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  character  of  the  service  which 
these  institutions  have  been  performing 
for  their  members.  It  has  concerned 
itself  only  with  the  trifling  inroads 
made  by  these  institutions  upon  the 
business  of  the  stock  companies,  and 
has  ignored  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
inter-insurance  concerns  have  been  in 
honorable  operation  for  from  ten  to 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  they 
have  furnished  reliable  indemnity  at 
low  cost.  It  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  successful  challenge  that  where  the 
members  of  an  inter-insurance  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  selected  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  their  moral  and  financial  sta- 


ever,  there  are  problems  involved  in 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
which  make  it  highly  important  to  con¬ 
sider  dispassionately  whether  the  inter¬ 
insurance  principle  can  he  applied  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  insurance  of  such  haz 
ards,  and,  if  so,  what  must  be  done  to 
make  such  insurance  safe.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  in  some  quarters,  among  super¬ 
vising  officials  and  commissions  specific¬ 
ally  charged  with  the  administration  of 
workmen’s  compensation  laws,  an  ap¬ 
parent  tendency  to  assume  that  all  such 
inter-insurance  organizations  are  “wild¬ 
cat”  schemes;  that  the  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  members  and  managers  is 
open  to  doubt,  and  that  they  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  driven 
out  of  business,  if  possible.  Such  an 
attitude  toward  any  group  of  respon¬ 
sible  and  reputable  business  men  who 
choose  to  undertake  the  distribution  of 
their  burden  under  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  laws  through  an  inter-insurance 
organization  is  at  once  so  unfair  and 
so  foolish  as  to  need  no  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  here.  This  article  is  addressed 
rather  to  those  who  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  open  minds. 

Applicability 

Workmen’s  compensation  laws  recog¬ 
nize  an  obligation  of  society  to  the 
workman  injured  in  performing  some 
necessary  service.  The  entire  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  us  more  sociological  than 
commercial,  and,  if  this  premise  be 
granted,  it  follows  that  the  ideal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  laws  would  elimi¬ 
nate  any  institution  writing  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  for  profit;  but 
undoubtedly  for  many  years  to  come 
this  ideal  condition  will  not  be  reached, 
for  much  pioneer  work  must  be  done 
and  the  stock  insurance  companies  seem 
to  be  better  fitted  than  any  other  agency 
for  performing  those  tasks.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  experiment  of  insurance 
of  compensation  risks  on  a  mutual 
basis  is  being  conducted  by  incorpor¬ 
ated  mutual  companies,  unincorporated 
inter-insurance  associations  and  State 
Funds.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  compensation  inter-insurance,  prop¬ 
erly  safeguarded,  should  not  be  success¬ 
ful,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  security 
for  both  the  members  and  the  injured 
workmen  requires  adequate  protection 
in  the  following  matters. 

Necessary  Safeguards 

1.  There  should  be  fixed  by  law  a 
standard  of  financial  responsibility  for 


employers  desiring  to  become  members 
of  inter-insurance  associations,  just  as 
in  New  York  State  self-insurers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  give  evidence  to  the  State  of 
their  ability  to  meet  their  obligations 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law,  and  just  as  underwriters  of 
Lloyds  institutions  in  this  State,  and  in 
other  States,  are  required  to  show  sat¬ 
isfactory  evidence  of  a  net  financial 
responsibility  adequate  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  liability  which  they  assume. 
If  this  point  is  satisfactorily  covered, 
it  follows  that  assessments  levied  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  collectible  in  full,  and 
promptly. 

2.  The  law  should  require  that  before 
beginning  business  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  should  be  secured  having 
a  pay-roll  adequate  to  give  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  liability;  the  pay-roll 
limitation  should  be,  we  think,  larger 
than  is  permitted  in  some  States,  viz., 
$1,500,000.  Safety  requires  that  this 
should  be  at  least  $3,000,000,  and  prob¬ 
ably  $5,000,010  would  be  better.  In  this 
connection,  definite  provision  should  be 
made  for  refunding  to  the  organizers 
of  such  an  institution  their  legitimate 
expenses  in  bringing  about  such  organi¬ 
zation;  otherwise,  no  business  man  or 
small  group  of  business  men  would  be 
willing  not  only  to  do  the  work  without 
compensation,  but  in  addition  pay  the 
organization  expenses.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  point  has  never  been  covered 
in  any  law  dealing  with  inter-insurance. 

3.  The  assessment  liability  of  the 
members  should  have  some  sort  of  limi¬ 
tation,  but  this  limitation  should  be 
high  enough  to  insure  payment  of  just 
claims.  A  very  successful  mutual  lia¬ 
bility  company  of  Boston  limited  the 


their  cash  premium.  Five  times  the 
cash  premium  would  be  undoubtedly 
sufficient  for  any  kind  of  mutual  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  organization.  If 
employers  desire  to  insure  their  lia¬ 
bility  in  a  mutual  concern  upon  the 
theory  that  they  want  to  pay  only  the 
exact  cost  of  the  indemnity,  then  they 
should  pay  that  cost,  whatever  it  might 
be,  large  or  small,  and,  therefore,  they 
should  not  object  to  a  reasonable  as¬ 
sessment  liability. 

4.  The  organization  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  charge  standard  rates,  which 
should  be  the  same  for  all  classes  of 
insurers,  whether  stock  company,  mu¬ 
tual  company,  inter-insurance  associa¬ 
tion  or  State  Fund.  If  this  were  done, 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  class  of 
institutions  engaged  in  competition  for 
workmen’s  compensation  business  would 
depend  mainly  upon  the  service  ren¬ 
dered,  only  one  element  of  which  is  the 
saving  in  cost,  if  any. 

Retiring  Members 

5.  No  cash  should  be  withdrawn  by 
a  retiring  member  until  the  liability 
under  every  claim  arising  while  he  was 
a  member  is  finally  determined.  If  the 
business  was  prosperous  and  the  cost 
of  insurance  low,  it  is  a  fair  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  members  would  continue, 
and  that  withdrawals  would  occur  main¬ 
ly  at  a  time  when  the  cash  funds  of  the 
institution  should  be  conserved  for  the 
protection  of  the  injured  workmen.  For 
the  same  reason,  there  should  be  no 
time  limit  for  levying  assessments  upon 
members  for  losses  incurred  during  the 
period  of  their  membership. 

6.  For  the  protection  of  the  funds 
collected,  expenses  of  operation  should 

(Continued  on  page  19.) 
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Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D,  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

llenl  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,060.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  3S.387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.05 

Interest  and  Kents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,2X5.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 


Total  . $1,61 4, 027. SI 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOIIMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,046.29 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70  . 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT  MOVES 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPT.  GOES  FIRST 


Company  to  Occupy  Its  Six-Story  Build¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia — Records 
Moved  by  Auto 


The  General  Accident  will  start 
moving  its  United  States  head  office 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  to-day. 
The  first  step  will  be  the  transferring 
of  the  entire  industrial  department. 
The  transfer  of  the  company’s  records 
will  be  by  automobile  vans. 

The  new  headquarters  are  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  building  at  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
This  structure  is  six  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  and  is  valued  in  the  assets  of 
the  company  at  $175,000.  It  is  the  ul¬ 
timate  plan  of  the  Company  to  occupy 
the  entire  building,  but  existing  leases 
prevent  this  from  being  accomplished 
immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  some  departments 
will  he  located  in  nearby  buildings.  In¬ 
side  of  three  months  the  Company 
hopes  to  have  all  departments  under 
one  roof.  The  entire  floor  space  of  the 
building  has  been  surveyed  and  provis¬ 
ions  have  already  been  made  for  every 
desk  and  cabinet  of  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment.  The  records  will  be  taken  in 
numerical  order  and  unloaded  in  a 
manner  to  cause  the  least  possible  de¬ 
lay  in  installation. 

Howell  Leaves  To-day 

Assistant  United  States  Manager 
Howell  said  on  Wednesday  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  leave  the  New  York  office  on 
Friday  night  and  take  up  his  duties  at 
his  desk  in  Philadelphia  at  9  o’clock  on 
Monday. 

Metropolitan  Office  Will  Remain  at  100 
William  Street. 

When  the  General  Accident  moved  to 
New  York  City  a  number  of  heads  of 
departments  and  employes  moved  their 
families  over.  Such  of  these  as  still 
remain  with  the  company  will  return  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  remainder  of  the 
office  force  will  be  recruited  in  that  city. 
The  Metropolitan  office  of  the  company 
will  remain  at  100  William  Street,  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  L.  Mautner. 

Mr.  Howell  said:  “The  General  Acci¬ 
dent’s  new  business  in  the  industrial 
department  in  May  was  larger  than  that 
of  any  month  thus  far  in  the  year  and 
the  new  business  in  June  was  fifteen  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  May.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  department  has  an  agency  con¬ 
test  on  at  present,  offering  to  prize  win¬ 
ners  three  trips  to  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position.” 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  DEPT.  HEAD 

H.  G.  Kenniston  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Acci¬ 
dent  and  Health  Department  of  the 
Commercial  Casualty  Company,  of  New¬ 
ark. 


MONTREAL  TO  BE  HEAD  OFFICE 

Of  Fidelity  &  Casualty  in  Canada  — 
Appoints  General  Agents  at  To¬ 
ronto  for  Ontario 


The  Fidelity  &  Casualty  announced 
on  Wednesday  that  the  branch  office  at 
Montreal  will,  in  the  future,  be  the 
head  office  of  the  company  in  Canada. 
Paul  Boring,  resident  manager  at 
Montreal,  will  have  charge  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  records  of  the  company. 

Reed,  Shaw  &  McNaught  have  been 
appointed  general  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  province  of  Ontario  with 
offices  at  Toronto  succeeding  the 
branch  office  of  the  company  in  that 
city  and  covering  the  same  territory. 


BIG  AETNA  CONVENTION 


Between  500  and  1,000  Accident  Agents 
Will  Go  to  San  Francisco  This 
Fall 


Between  500  and  1,000  accident  in¬ 
surance  agents  of  the  tAetna  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  be  sent  by  the 
company  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  October  to  San  Francisco, 
where  they  will  attend  a  huge  conven¬ 
tion  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
casualty  branch  of  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  commemorating  the  opening 
of  the  new  building  in  Hartford.  They 
will  be  entertained  at  what  will  Drob- 
ably  be  the  biggest  banquet  ever  held 
in  San  Francisco;  and  the  convention 
will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  company  will  pay  all  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  entailed  by  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  agents  and  of  the  convention. 
Each  agent,  however,  must  qualify  by 
selling  a  certain  amount  of  business, 
according  to  the  possibilities  of  his  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  first  Connecticut  agents  to  qual¬ 
ify— in  fact,  the  first  in  the  United 
States — were  W.  C.  Atwater  &  Son  of 
Derby.  L.  Bissell  &  Son  of  Rockville 
were  the  second  to  qualify  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  the  fifth  in  the  United  States. 


FERRIS  FINDS  WEST  OPTIMISTIC 

Allan  T.  Ferris,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty,  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  through  the  middle 
west  on  Wednesday  and,  relative  to 
conditions  in  that  section,  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  that  because  of 
the  excellent  crop  and  high  prices,  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  West  was  generally  opti¬ 
mistic.  The  Casualty  agents,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ris  says,  are  well  contented  with  the 
situation  and  the  year  promises  10  be 
better  for  them  than  any  heretofore. 

Conditions  in  Chicago,  however,  are 
not  good,  according  to  Mr.  Ferris.  The 
many  strikes  there  are  hurting  new 
business. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


(iosuaflv  (i'onqjanw  of^nwriat 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 

We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 

WRITE  TO 

Home  Office  Montpelier,  Vermont 

OHIO  COMPENSATION  CLAIMS  CASUALTY  EXPIRATIONS 


Total  of  100,550 — Month  of  June  Breaks 
All  Records  in  That  State 
— Amount  of  Premiums 


During  the  month  of  June  all  records 
were  broken  for  the  number  of  claims 
for  compensation  and  reports  of  injuries 
to  the  State  Industrial  Commission  un¬ 
der  the  workmen’s  compensation  law. 
The  total  for  June  was  6,384  reports  of 
accidents,  which  exceeds  the  largest 
previous  month  by  almost  800.  This 
was  the  month  of  July,  1914. 

The  largest  number  for  a  single  day 
and  also  a  week  were  passed  during 
this  month,  when  on  June  24,  416 

claims  were  filed,  and  from  June  21  to 
26,  1,681  applications  were  received. 

There  have  now  been  filed  a  total  of 
100,550  claims  under  the  regular  State 
plan  of  insurance.  To  this  may  be 
added  1,337  reports  of  accidents  to  pub¬ 
lic  employes,  which  are  kept  separately, 
and  11,260  accidents  to  employes  whose 
employers  are  carrying  their  own  in¬ 
surance  and  paying  compensation  di¬ 
rect.  This  makes  a  total  of  113,147  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents  that  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
since  the  workmen’s  compensation  law 
has  been  in  effect. 

During  this  time  $5,407,131.50  has 
been  received  into  the  State  insurance 
fund  in  premiums.  Of  this  amount 
$2,871,261.13  has  been  paid  out  in  com¬ 
pensation  to  injured  workmen  or  their 
dependents.  There  is  now  a  balance  in 
the  State  treasury  of  $2,638,925.07  of 
the  insurance  fund.  The  total  number 
of  employes  in  the  State  protected  un¬ 
der  the  regular  iState  insurance  plan  is 
656,244  and  a  payroll  of  $252,245,098  is 
represented. 


LICENSED  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  Wisconsin  Insurance  Department 
this  week  licensed  the  Merchants’  Life 
and  Casualty  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
which  has  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  ad¬ 
mitted  assets  of  $192,000.  The  depart¬ 
ment  also  licensed  The  Builders’  Lim¬ 
ited  Mutual  Liability  Co.,  of  Wisconsin, 
organized  by  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  Master  Builders. 


Resolutions  Adopted  By  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
at  Recent  Meeting 


The  Connecticut  Association  of  In¬ 
surance  Agents  has  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions: 

Whereas:  The  Connecticut  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents  has  put  itself 
on  record  as  believing  in  the  principle 
that  expirations  are  the  property  of 
the  agent  and 

Whereas:  Fire  insurance  companies 
generally  accept  that  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  acknowledge  the  agent  as 
owner  of  expirations,  be  is  therefore 
Resolved,  that  this  Association  takes 
the  same  view  regarding  casualty  ex¬ 
pirations  and  considers  that  business 
upon  an  agent’s  books  and  records,  se¬ 
cured  by  him  in  his  efforts  as  agent  or 
broker,  shall  be  considered  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  shall  he  considered  by 
members  of  this  Association  as  an  act 
of  bad  faith  for- another  member  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  solicit  expirations  of  another 
agent  given  him  by  a  company  upon 
closing  an  agency  or  transferring  from 
one  agent  to  another,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved:  that  this  Association  urges 
all  casualty  companies  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  reso¬ 
lution. 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 


Irvington,  N.  J.,  Considers  Plan  for  In¬ 
surance  of  All  Municipal 
Employes 


Protection  in  the  form  of  liability 
insurance  covering  the  employes  of 
the  municipal  departments  is  being 
considered  by  the  Irvington,  N.  J., 
Town  Commission.  The  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  Commissioner  David  H. 
Green,  who  stated  liability  insurance 
was  being  considered  by  all  towns  and 
that  he  believed  that  Irvington  should 
take  similar  action. 

Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Mahlon  iStockman  was  directed 
to  obtain  a  report  showing  the  cost. 
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GIFT  FOR  HASBROUCK 


Leaves  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  with  Best  Wishes  From 
All  Associates 


When  Judge  Hasbrouck  retired  as 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  last  week  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Tiffany  gold  watch,  chain 
and  jeweled  knife  by  the  department. 
Judge  Hasbrouck  and  Jesse  Phillips, 
the  new  superintendent  were  to  'unch 
together.  When  they  returned  the  out¬ 
going  superintendent  was  given  a  sur¬ 
prise.  On  his  desk  was  a  handsome 
open  face  watch,  with  gold  chain  of 
artistic  make,  and  beside  it  a  gold- 
handled  pen-knife  set  with  emeralds 
and  small  diamonds.  There  was  also 
a  neatly  inscribed  card  which  conveyed 
the  necessary  information.  It  read: 

“Your  associates  in  the  insurance  de¬ 
partment  in  Albany  and  in  New  York 
beg  you  to  accept  this  little  token  of 
their  affection  for  you  and  hope  that 
whenever  you  consult  it  it  may  help 
you  to  realize  that  they  wish  for  you 
always  prosperity,  happiness  and  good 
health.” 

The  watch  bore  on  its  cap  this  in¬ 
scription:  “To  the  Hon.  Frank  Has¬ 
brouck,  superintendent  of  insurance  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  from  his  friends 
and  associates  in  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment,  June  30,  1915.” 


GET  MAINE  TERRITORY 

Simpson,  Campbell,  Havens  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  resident  managers  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  Maryland  Casualty,  will  also  super¬ 
vise  the  company’s  business  in  the 
State  of  Maine  from  July  1. 

Chester  L.  Jordan  &  Co.,  of  Port¬ 
land,  at  present  State  agents,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  the  Maryland  as 
general  agents,  but  will  concentrate  on 
business  in  Portland. 


A.  A.  HEIN  EM  AN  APPOINTED 

President  Corwin  McDowell  of  the 
New  England  Equitable  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  A.  A.  Heineman, 
formerly  with  the  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Company 
as  superintendent  of  the  Western  lia¬ 
bility  department  of  the  company. 


FEWER  FRAUDS 

Fraudulent  claims  presented  against 
accident  companies  are  getting  fewer, 
owing  to  the  better  system  of  detec¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  National  Agents 
Record.  The  adjusters  are  more  alert. 
The  bureau  reports  furnished  to  the 
companies  have  proven  very  valuable. 
Another  reason  put  forth  for  the  de¬ 
crease  in  claims  is  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  companies  and  also 
the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  opportunities  for  fraud. 


ROCHESTER  APPOINTMENT 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has 
appointed  Wolfert  Brothers  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  as  its  general  agents  for 
casualty  and  surety  lines,  effective  as 
of  July  10. 


The  Midland  Casualty  Co.  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Badger  Casualty  Co.  of  Green 
Pay,  Wis.,  and  the  Bankers’  Casualty 
Co.  of  Milwaukee.  The  new  company 
will  have  $200,000  capital. 


TRAVELERS’  ACCIDENTS 


Company  Paid  $36,135  in  1914  for  In¬ 
juries  Caused  by  Falling  or  Slipping 
— Classified  List 


Accidents  caused  by  falls  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  uneven  ground  and  paving  were 
more  numerous  than  from  any  other 
cause  in  1914  so  far  as  persons  hold¬ 
ing  Travelers  accident  policies  were 
concerned,  according  to  figures  just 
made  public.  And  in  this,  as  in  other 
similar  things,  the  experience  of  the 
Travelers  may  be  considered  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  experience  of  the  average 
insurance  company. 

During  the  year,  according  to  the 
Travelers’  figures,  the  company  paid 
$36,135.10  in  accident  policies  for  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  612  falls  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  The  largest  amount  paid  for  one 
class  of  accidents  was  to  policyholders 
who  slipped  on  icy  or  wet  pavements. 
There  were  584  of  these  claims,  and  the 
amount  paid  reached  a  total  of  $48,- 
080.53.  To  twenty-one  policyholders 
who  were  struck  by  trains  and  street 
cars,  $42,774.49  was  paid,  indicating 
that  the  average  c'aim  for  injuries  of 
this  character  was  larger  than  for  any 
other  class  of  accidents. 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  2,151  ac¬ 
cidents  were  sustained  by  Travelers’ 
policyholders  throughout  the  country, 
on  which  the  company  paid  a  total  of 
$199,803.13.  The  table  printed  below 
shows  the  accidents  and  claims  paid 
classified: 


Struck  by  auto  . 

No. 

114 

Amount. 
$  15,744.85 

Struck  by  team  . 

14 

2,747.84 

Struck  by  bicycle  and 
motorcycle . 

31 

8,899.92 

Struck  by  train  and 

street  car  . 

29 

42,774.49 

Struck  by  falling  ob- 

ject  . . 

42 

2,724.44 

Bitten  by  dog  . 

31 

1,105.47 

Slipped  on  ice  or  wet 

pavement  . . . . . 

584 

48:080.53 

Foreign  particle  in  eye 

109 

2,332.68 

FaTs  caused  by  uneven 
ground  and  curbing 

612 

36,135.10 

Stepped  on  nail,  glass, 

etc . 

69 

2,035.45 

Stepped  on  by  horse.. 

11 

753.72 

Fell  over  object  on 

ground  . 

194 

12,155.44 

Collisions  with  another 

pedestrian  . 

18 

1,255.05 

Collisions  with  inani- 

mate  objects . 

60 

9,389.59 

Miscellaneous  acci- 

dents  . 

233 

13,668.56 

Total  . 2,151 

$199,803.13 

PRUDENTIAL  CASUALTY  OFFER 

The  Prudential  Casualty  of  Indianap- 
alos,  following  its  custom  of  special¬ 
ring  particularly  on  commercial  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  insurance,  makes 
announcement  of  its  1915  Christmas 
offer  to  agents  in  a  recent  letter. 

All  agents  who  produce  an  increase 
of  $200  or  more  in  accident  and  health 
premiums  between  July  1st  and  De¬ 
cember  15th  will  be  given  as  a  bonus 
an  additional  5  per  cent,  in  commis¬ 
sions  for  their  entire  increase  during 
that  time.  The  offer  is  also  open  to 
new  agents,  they  being  required  to 
produce  at  least  $200  in  new  premiums 
during  the  period  in  order  to  share  in 
the  extra  compensation.  All  business 
must  be  sent  in  and  paid  for  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  15th 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Assets . $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8,319,608.72 

Capital . .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914  .  48.580,800.32 


THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance —Employers,  Public,  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision^,  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation  — 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

SUttintB  is’mrtg  Company 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRI  rK  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE 


Man  Who  Specializes  in  Accident 
Should  Be  Known  as  Accident 
Agent  Exclusively 


Geo.  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  &  Insurance  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  advises  agents  who  feature  acci¬ 
dents,  to  be  known  as  accident  insur¬ 
ance  agents  alone  and  to  feature  this 
one  line  in  their  advertising.  Along 
this  line  he  says: 

“After  the  accident  has  occurred  in¬ 
terest  in  accident  insurance  is  so  great 
that  one  marvels  at  people  ever  being 
so  foolish  as  to  have  let  so  important 
a  matter  be  neglected.  Coverage 
against  loss  of  every  kind  is  sought  by 
the  assured  with  the  exception  of  cov¬ 
erage  against  loss  by  accident  or  ill¬ 
ness. 

“It  is  therefore  up  to  the  agent  to 
make  every  customer  of  his  office  feel 
the  need  before  the  unexpected  hap¬ 
pens. 

“Statistics  show  that  10  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  are  due  to  accidental  means 
and  about  140  accidents  causing  disa¬ 
bility  occur  to  one  accidental  death. 
The  public  go  on  about  their  business 
and  give  no  thought  to  these  facts  un¬ 
til  it  is  too  late. 

“Are  you  personally  satisfied  that 
each  client  of  your  office  has  the  proper 


protection  against  accidental  injury  of 
disability  due  to  illness?  Have  it  un¬ 
derstood  at  all  times  that  you  are  an 
agent  for  this  kind  of  business.  Adver¬ 
tise  this  feature  of  your  business. 
Make  the  people  around  you  realize  the 
necessity  of  consulting  you  for  this  sort 
of  protection  so  that  you  will  be  the 
friend  in  need  by  paying  claim  money 
when  it  is  most  needed.  When  ability 
to  work  is  gone  and  there  is  nothing 
coming  in,  bills  and  expenses  are  usu¬ 
ally  doubled.” 


MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU  MEETS 

The  companies  writing  workmen’s 
compensation  in  Massachusetts  met 
at  Boston,  July  8,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  which  it  is  proposed  will  handle 
ratings  in  the  State. 

A  tentative  draft  of  the  proposed 
constitution  was  presented  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  last  Tuesday  and  accepted  prac¬ 
tically  without  change. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
** Preferred  Service ** 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W.  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED  RE  INSURANCE  SOLICITED 

C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


^prubnttial  (jjasualtij  (Ho. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS.  Automobile  Liability,  Prop- 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen  s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


July  9,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Henry  E.  Morse,  manager 
A  “Call”  of  the  New  England  Acci- 
from  the  dent  and  Health  Depart- 
Assured  ment  of  the  Massachusetts 
B.  &  I.  was  working  with 
one  of  the  company’s  agents  a  few  days 
ago  when  he  heard  him  get  the  follow¬ 
ing  grilling: 

Agent: — “Well,  Mr.  French,  I 
thought  it  was  about  time  for  you 
to  take  that  accident  insurance 
which  I’ve  been  trying  to  sell  you 
for  the  past  two  years.  How 
about  it? 

Prospect: — “Well,  you  poor  boob! 
You  certainly  have  more  nerve  than 
I  gave  you  credit  for.  You  know 
better  than  to  try  to  sell  me  any¬ 
thing  at  this  time.  You  know  I 
.  couldn’t  buy  an  undershirt,  let 
alone  an  accident  policy.  But  let 
me  tell  you  this:  A  year  ago  when 
I  could  buy  and  was  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to,  you  did  not  have  push 
enough  to  stick,  and  as  I  figure  it 
the  cost  to  me  by  reason  of  my 
sprained  back  was  about  $150,  and 
that  merely  because  you  yourself 
did  not  consider  your  proposition 
good  enough  to  justify  you  in  mak¬ 
ing  me  see  it,  and,  by  George,  I’m 


never  going  to  forgive  you  for  be¬ 
ing  a  coward.” 

This  led  Mr.  Morse  to  make  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“Many  a  time  when  a  prospect  cries 
to  put  you  off,  it  is  not  because  he  does 
not  want  the  insurance;  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  sole  fear  is  that  you  will  in¬ 
duce  him  to  spend  money  which  he 
had  intended  to  use  in  some  other  way. 
It  is,  therefore,  up  to  you  to  persuade 
him  that  he  wants  the  protection  of 
your  insurance  rather  than  the  some¬ 
thing  else  upon  which  he  has  set  his 
mind.  How  are  you  going  to  accom¬ 
plish  this?” 

Mr.  Morse  gives  his  own  answer,  as 
follows: 

First.  So  know  the  various  policy 
forms  issued  by  your  company  that 
you  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  word 
when  explaining  them  to  a  prospect. 

Second.  Gather  all  the  information 
you  can  regarding  accidents  and  ill¬ 
nesses  and  how  they  happen  .which  will 
enable  you  to  develop  convincing  sales 
arguments  fitted  to  any  situation  im¬ 
mediately  when  it  arises. 

Third.  Make  active  daily  application 
of  this  knowledge  by  a  systematic  can¬ 
vass  for  new  business. 


Inter-Insurance  As  Applied  To  Compensation 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


be  absolutely  limited  to  not  exceeding 
25  per  cent.,  and  it  is  our  opinion — • 
based  upon  our  observation  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  numerous  mutual  compan¬ 
ies — that  20  per  cent,  would  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  limit.  Many  mutual 
companies  writing  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  their  expenses  below  that  point, 
and  several  stock  companies  show  total 
expenses  in  the  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  department  of  less  than  30  per 
cent.  The  attorney  and  manager  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  compensated 
by  a  commission  based  upon  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  transacted,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  encourage  reckless  un¬ 
derwriting;  but  by  a  salary,  or  by  a 
salary  and  commission  contingent  upon 
the  profits,  if  it  should  be  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  out  a  reliable  basis  for 
estimating  whether  any  profits  have 
been  earned,  which  we  think  might  be 
done  with  reasonable  accuracy.  So  far 
as  we  know,  all  incorporated  mutual 
compensation  insurance  companies  pay 
salaries  to  their  managers,  but  the  inter- 
insurance  organizations  have  introduced 
an  element  of  commercialism  into  their 
transactions  in  compensating  their  at¬ 
torneys  by  a  commission,  which  makes 
their  earnings  large  whether  or  not  the 
business  proves  profitable.  We  believe 
further  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  corporation  be  appointed  attor¬ 
ney-in-fact,  for  this  makes  almost  im¬ 
possible  any  change  of  management, 
however  necessary  or  desirable  such  a 
change  might  be;  and  opens  the  door 
for  further  commercializing  such  an  en¬ 
terprise  through  the  sale  of  stock  of 
the  attorney  corporation. 

The  funds  should  .be  in  the  custody 
of  trustees,  who  should  be  responsible 
also  for  the  general  management  of  the 
institution  and  its  compliance  with  the 
laws.  Their  duties  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  they  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability.  They  should  meet 
at  least  monthly  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
view  all  acts  of  the  manager. 

Publicity  is  one  of  the  surest  preven¬ 
tives  and  correctives  of  mismanage¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  inter-insurance  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  subject  to  exam¬ 
ination  by  State  authorities  at  any 
time;  but  such  examination  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  institution.  It  is 
universally  the  custom  now,  and  has 
been  in  the  past,  to  charge  the  expense 
of  such  investigations  to  the  institu¬ 


tions  examined,  whatever  their  char¬ 
acter.  This  should  be  changed,  for 
certainly  the  various  States  collect  from 
the  insurance  institutions  much  more 
than  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  own  way;  and,  per  contra,  the 
inter-insurers  should  pay  taxes.  There 
should  be  monthly  detailed  reports  by 
the  manager  to  the  trustees,  and  the 
trustees  should  then  certify  these  re¬ 
ports  monthly  to  the  State  authorities 
and  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  each  Hiem- 
ber,  These  reports  should  contain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  settlements  made 
during  the  month  and  the  nature  of  and 
presumed  liability  under  unsettled 
claims,  including  an  exhibit  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  changes,  up  or  down, 
in  reserves  held  in  connection  with  in¬ 
dividual  claims;  they  should  show  the 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  income 
and  disbursements  for  the  month,  and 
also  for  the  whole  period  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  date  of 
the  statement. 

Should  File  Copies  of  Policy  Forms 

There  should  be  died  with  the  in¬ 
surance  department  a  copy  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  form,  or  forms,  used,  and  all  other 
important  documents,  including,  of 
course,  the  power  of  attorney  under 
which  the  operations  of  the  members 
are  carried  on. 

There  should  be  a  clearly  defined 
standard  of  solvency  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  institution  should  be  required 
to  maintain  cash  assets  sufficient  to  off¬ 
set  all  liabilities,  including  unearned 
premiums,  and  the  principle  of  deduct¬ 
ing  from  the  premiums  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  operating  expense  ratio 
and  computing  the  unearned  premiums 
upon  the  net  remainder  is  reasonable. 
There  should  be  a  very  plainly  stated 
basis  for  the  reserves  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  unsettled  claims,  and  these 
reserves  should  be  ample,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  more  or  less  experimen¬ 
tal  nature  of  the  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  business  and  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing  what  the  ultimate  cost  to 
employers  will  be. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  should 
be  given  authority  to  accept  service 
of  process,  or  formal  notices  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  claims,  but  it  should  be  stipu¬ 
lated  that  in  such  cases  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  should  deliver  or  mail 
within  twenty-four  hours  written  notice 
to  the  manager  of  the  institution  af¬ 
fected. 

No  dividends  representing  supposed 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  18  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOPING- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bonding^lnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory- 


profits  should  be  paid  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
being  first  secured  in  writing. 

This  may  appear  a  rather  formidable 
array  of  provisions,  but  they  are  all 
based  upon  commonsense,  business  con¬ 
siderations,  and  are  reasonable  and  no 
more  than  adequate. 


O.  B.  Stuart,  of  the  (Aetna  Life,  died 
in  Butte,  Mont.,  a  few  days  ago.  He 
was  in  the  claim  department. 


The  State  of  Utah  has  admitted  the 
United  States  Casualty. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  ManagH 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ACENTS  WANTED 
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NATIONAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  THE 

United  States  of  America 

CHICAGO 

- * 

“The  Best  in  Everything” 


BEST  COMPANY — There’s  satisfaction  in  selling  for  and  buying  from  a  company  that  is 
second  to  none  in  general  excellence.  It’s  a  big  advantage  in  the  race  for  success.  Every 
agent  of  this  Company,  high  and  low,  feels  the  impetus  of  the  backing  of  an  ably  managed, 
progressive  company.  They  enjoy  it — they  profit  by  it.  The  National  is  48  years  old,  has 
eighty  millions  in  force,  over  twelve  and  a  half  million  assets — $1. 17  of  assets  to  each  $1.00 
of  liabilities.  Its  reputation  for  prompt  payment  of  claims  is  unapproachable.  Service  is 
our  hobby — we  are,  in  fact,  “service  specialists.’’  Our  central  location — Chicago — insures 
prompt  service  in  every  detail  of  our  business. 

BEST  POLICY  CONTRACTS — No  company  can  touch  us  in  the  wide  diversity  of  our 
policy  contracts;  in  their  liberality,  low  cost  and  high  values.  Temporary  protection  can 
be  had  as  low  as  two  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  per  thousand,  age  35.  All  life  policies  mature 
as  endowment  at  age  85.  An  attractive  line  of  “special  feature’’  policies— beauties,  all  of 
’em.  All  rates  are  level — in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  They  are  like  unto  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians— unalterable.  No  guess  as  to  ultimate  cost,  or  ultimate  returns.  They 
please  the  buying  public.  They  please  the  selling  agent. 

BEST  AGENCY  CONTRACTS — This  is  a  point  that  we  would  like  to  talk  over 
individually.  We  believe  that  an  agent’s  service  entitles  him  to  the  highest  possible  com¬ 
pensation,  and  we  give  it.  Add  to  this  a  warm  personal  interest,  a  close  home  office 
co-operation  and  aid,  and  we  believe  a  connection  with  this  Company  would  be  a  happy 
one— a  profitable  one.  We  will  give  full  details  on  inquiry,  and  will  treat  your  inquiry  as 
confidential.  If  you  like  us  and  come  with  us— fine  !  If  not— no  harm  done.  Write. 

ROBERT  D.  LAY,  Secretary 


National  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  the  U.  S.  of  A. 


ALBERT  M.  JOHNSON,  President 
Home  Office,  CHICAGO 


c 
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HENRY  EVANS  ON 

CLASS  BARRIERS 

Laws  Will  Soon  Be  Broadened  to  Per¬ 
mit  One  Company  to  Write  All 
Forms 


DISCUSSES  AMERICAN  EAGLE 


Letters  from  Agents  Telling  What  They 
Think  of  Formation  of  New 
Company 


Since  the  announcement  of  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  the  Fidelity  Underwriters 
through  the  formation  of  the  American 
Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company  Henry 
Evans,  president  of  the  American  Eagle, 
has  received  letters  from  hundreds  of 
agents.  A  fair  sample  of  the  letters 
received  are  the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  While  other 
companies  were  talking  the  Conti¬ 
nental  has  acted,  and  taken  a  stand 
in  the  lead  by  incorporating  the 
Fidelity  Underwriters,  again  mak¬ 
ing  good  its  claim  of  being  an 
agents’  company  in  the  sense  of 
giving  reasonable  and  Just  consid¬ 
eration  to  agents’  interests.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  express  my  appreciation. 

E.  G.  MOSHER, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

From  Pittsburgh  Agent 

From  W.  L.  Clark  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh: 

We  realize  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  right  direction  from  an  un¬ 
derwriters’  agency  (even  though  of 
legitimate  origin)  to  that  of  a  stock 
company  standing  upon  its  own 
bottom,  and  this  change  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  its  influence  towards 
the  ultimate  elimination  of  under¬ 
writers’  agencies  (legitimate  or 
otherwise)  most  of  those  of  recent 
origin  being  otherwise. 

Following  these  remarks  we 
would  like  to  congratulate  you,  and 
believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
agents  throughout  the  country,  who 
attempt  at  least  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  business  at  large  will  feel 
like  doing  the  same  thing,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  placing  themselves  on 
record  before  you  in  this  way. 

E.  P.  Crockett  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.: 

I  note  with  much  interest  the 
method  which  you  have  pursued  in 
solving  the  underwriters’  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  established  agents.  Your  action 
is  highly  commended  by  most 
agents,  and  you  still  continue  in 
the  role  of  leader  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  loyal  agents.  Best  wishes 
for  the  American  Eagle. 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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New  York  City,  Friday,  July  16,  1915 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 

THE  HOME  S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 


Entered  United  States 

1866 


Insurance  Co, 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec.  3  I , 
Dec.  3  I , 


31. 

31, 

31, 


TOTAL  ASSETS 

$404,792.15 
51  1,382.1  I 
628,702.95 
969,385.74 
1,293,503.82 


BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


1910 
191  I 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Dec.  31,  1914 


$29,497.31 

206,333.21 

349,879.06 

520,402.34 

990,350.16 


Writing  Commercial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health — Plate  Glass _ 

Employers  ,  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 

continue  TO  SHOW 

SIX  MONTHS’  CAINS 

Additional  Figures  Furnished  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  By  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies 


PROSPERITY  IS  IN  THE  AIR 

Mutual  Benefit  Increases  Paid-for 
Business  $1,500,000—  Returns  of 
Other  Companies  Published 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  receiv¬ 
ed  six  months’  figures  of  a  number  of 
life  companies,  most  of  which  show  a 
gain. 

Mutual  Benefit  1 

A.  A.  Drew,  Superintendent  of  Agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter: 

We  give  you  below  summary  of 
our  new  business  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1914: 

Applications  received: 

Number.  Amount. 

1915  .  18,350  $55,179,464 

1914  .  18,218  52,275,691 

an  increase  of  132  in  number  and 

$2,903,763  in  amount.  The  increase 

in  the  one  month  of  June  alone  as 
compared  with  June,  1914,  was  170 
in  number  and  $627,895  in  amount. 
Our  net  new  issues  (excluding 
paid-ups,  extensions,  dividend  ad¬ 
ditions,  etc.)  for  the  first  six 
months  was  as  follows: 

Number.  Amount. 
1915.  .  19,653  $49,321,746 

*?noncr®as.e  04  *n  number  and 
$2,036,642  in  amount. 

We  have  in  mind  no  special  cam¬ 
paign  for  business  beyond  our  usu¬ 
al  effort  to  show  a  healthy  and  con¬ 
servative  annual  increase.  We  at¬ 
tribute  the  progress  of  the  first  six 
months  to  the  r-atural  result  of  the 
Company’s  good  name  and  to  the 
consistent  work  of  a  loyal  high- 
class  agency  force.  There  has  been 
no  excessive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  home  office.  Business  condi¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  the  Mutual  Benefit 
is  concerned,  continue  to  show  im¬ 
provement  throughout  the  country 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  very  favorable  showing  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  1915. 

Our  increase  in  paid  for  business 
for  the  six  months  of  1915  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  six  months  of  1914 
will  approximate  $1,500,000  (ex¬ 
cluding  paid-ups,  extensions,  divi¬ 
dend  additions,  etc.) 

National  Life  of  Vermont 
The  National  Life  of  Vermont  during 
first  six  months  of  1915  Issued  new 
business  in  the  amount  of  $12,668  493- 
first  six  months  of  1914,  $12,573,842 
The  Company  does  not  contemplate  Is¬ 
suing  any  new-  forms  of  policies  during 
balance  of  1915. 

The  United  States  Life  figures  fol¬ 
low:  New  insurance  issued  first  six 

3nl7n90h3S  °f  1914’  ?1’306’340:  1916’ 


The  Guardian  Life  of  Madison,  Wis., 
paid  for  $666,733,  416  policies,  1914; 
$660,500,  428  policies,  1916. 

Central  Life  of  Des  Moines  paid  1915 
$G, 520, 816;  $5,910,700,  1914. 

Peoria  Life 

Emmet  May,  president  of  Peoria  Life, 
said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

The  amount  of  written  business 
for  this  company  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  is  $2,418,200,  as 
against  $1,754,423  last  year.  Our 
business  in  force  now  is  over  $13,- 
000,000  and  our  assets  are  over  $1,- 
000,000.  Naturally  we  feel  very 
proud  of  our  results  for  this  year, 
and  business  is  coming  in  splendid¬ 
ly.  June  was  the  biggest  month  the 
Company  ever  experienced.  The 
written  business  amounting  to 
$779,000.  We  are  not  trying  to  do 
any  big  things,  but  we  are  expect¬ 
ing  to  close  the  year  with  $15,000,- 
000  of  business  in  force,  and  we  are 
growing  gradually  with  as  solid  a 
business  as  the  Central  West  can 
furnish. 

We  do  not  contemplate  issuing 
any  new  policy  forms  in  the  near 
future  at  the  present  time.  All  the 
campaign  for  business  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  year  hard  work  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  territory  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

Provident  Life  &  Trust. 

William  S.  Ashbrook,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Life  &  Trust,  said:  “Our  business 
written  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916 
is  $22,762,650  as  compared  with  $23,053,- 
696  for  the  similar  period  of  1914,  but 
the  falling  off  has  been  entirely  in 
term,  life  and  endowment  showing  a 
gain  of  $2,116,080.” 

The  iPenn  Mutual  Life  reports:  The 
Company’s  written  new  business  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1915  and  1914 
was  $49,618,771  and  $47,916,462  respect¬ 
ively,  showing  a  gain  of  $1,702,309. 

John  Hancock  and  Columbian  National 

The  John  Hancock’s  figures  follow 
for  new  paid  business  first  six  months: 

Company.  Ord.  Only. 

1&15  .  $71,319,354  $25,178,503 

1S14  .  71,236,234  25,239,076 

The  Columbian  National’s  figures  fol¬ 
low  for  first  six  months: 

1914,  ..$5,563,000;  1915,  $5,369,000. 
General  Manager  L.  J.  Dougherty,  of 
the  Guaranty  Life,  Davenport,  la.,  re¬ 
ports:  “We  issued  and  paid  for  $1,240,- 
964  during  the  first  six  months  of  1915. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  we 
issued  and  paid  for  $620,860  business. 
We  do  not  expect  to  issue  any  new 
forms  of  contracts  this  year  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  put  on  any  extra  cam¬ 
paign  for  new  business.  With  the 
agency  staff  we  have,  we  feel  we  can 
write  one  and  a  half  million  between 
now  and  January,  1916,  making  a  total 
of  two  and  three-quarter  millions  for 
the  year.” 

The  Intermediate  Life  of  Evansville, 


Ir.d..  wrote  $888,625  for  first  half  year 
of  1914;  $858,659  same  period  1915. 

Reliance  Life. 

Vice-President  Scott,  of  the  Reliance 
Life,  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 
Fk>r  the  first  six  months  of  1915 
this  Company  paid  for 

Life  insurance  . $8,435,671.00 

Accident  insurance  . . .  4,627,700.00 

Health  insurance  .  13,335.00 

The  business  paid  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  is  given  below 
for  comparison: 

Life  insurance  . $7,113,532.00 

Accident  insurance  ...  3,893,800.00 

Health  insurance  .  10,096.50 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  figures  given  you 
above  are  for  C-A-iSJH — paid  for 
business  and  we  request  that  if 
these  figures  are  given  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  other  companies  that 
furnish  you  with  figures  on  a  writ¬ 
ten  basis,  that  this  notation  be 
made. 

Our  Company  is  progressing  so 
fast  under  our  present  methods  and 
policies  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  make  any  changes  at  this  time. 

Atlantic  Life  and  Detroit  Life. 

The  Atlantic  Life  paid  for  $2,081,414 
first  half  of  1914;  $2,284,259  first  half 
of  1915.  The  Company  does  not  con¬ 
template  issuing  any  new  policy  forms 
or  instituting  any  special  campaign  for 
business  during  the  remainder  of  1915. 

The  Detroit  Life’s  figures  follow,  paid 
for  business: 

1915,  $1,469,000;  1914,  $1,167,000.  The 
increase  is  $302,000.  No  change  in 
rates  or  forms  is  contemplated  for  bal¬ 
ance  of  year. 

The  Bankers  Life  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
wrote  $3,797,000  for  first  six  months  of 
1914.  For  first  six  months  of  1915,  $4,- 
HS/OOO. 

The  Kansas  City  Life  wrote  $10,612,- 
000  for  first  six  months  of  1914;  $10,- 
623,000  for  first  six  months  of  1915.  The 
Company  contemplates  issuing  no  new 
policies. 

Equitable  of  Iowa 

The  Equitable  of  Iowa  paid  for  issue 
for  first  six  months  of  1915  was  $8,623,- 
278,  as  against  $7,827,347  for  corres¬ 
ponding  period  in  1914.  The  Company 
does  not  contemplate  issuing  any  new 
fo.ms  of  policies  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future,  but  expects  to  continue  its 
campaign  for  $100,000,000  of  business  in 
force  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  German-American  Life  of  Omaha 
paid  for  $1,401,406  for  first  six  months 
of  1915;  $1,115,000  for  first  six  months 
of  1914. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
makes  the  following  statement  of  paid 
for  business  during  first  six  months  of 

1914  and  1915: 

1915  .  9,259  policies _ $21,981,826 

1914  .  8,723  policies _  21,184,818 


Gain  .  536  policies. ...  $  797,008 

The  Company  does  not  contemplate 
the  issuance  of  any  new  forms  of  poli¬ 
cies  or  any  special  campaign  during  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

(Continued  on  page  4.) 


WANTED  LIFE  INSURANCE 


I  am  in  position  to  accept 
Agency,  and  can  place  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  insurance, 
with  a  company  that  will 
lend  money  to  policy 
holders  on  first  mortgage 
real  estate  security. 

Correspondence  invited. 


JAMES  W.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Attorney 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 


You  Wish  ToBe  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 

For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 

Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 

Efficient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


July  16,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


E.  A.  WOODS'  TOURISTS  HERE 

SEE  NEW  EQUITABLE  BUILDING 


Women  Among  Large  Producers  Who 
Took  Trip  to  Canada  and  the 
Adirondacks 

Large  producers  of  the  E.  A.  Woods 
Agency  in  Pittsburgh,  accompanied  by 
members  of  their  families,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  Monday  on  the  last  lap 
of  their  annual  outing,  which  included 
a  stay  at  Paul  Smith’s  place  in  the 
Adirondacks,  a  trip  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  a  visit  to  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
other  places.  They  had  breakfast  at 
the  Waldorf  and  then  all  journeyed 
down  and  visited  the  new  home  of  the 
Equitable  Life  (Assurance  Society  at 
120  Broadway,  the  largest  office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

Women  Agents  in  Party 

''Some  trip,”  said  Miss  Bertha 
Strauss,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  not  only 
qualified  for  the  outing,  but  for  the 
Quarter  Million  Club  as  well.  The 
Quarter  Million  Club,  by  the  way,  meets 
in  San  Francisco  soon.  It  is  not  an 
easy  club  to  make  because  one  has 
to  write  a  dozen  applications  to  qualify. 
Miss  Strauss  is  a  frequent  figure  at 
Equitable  clubs  and  outings.  She 
writes  life  insurance  as  easily  as  the 
Dolmonico  chef  can  roast  a  partridge. 
She  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman  in 
the  United  States  who  has  successfully 
negotiated  a  group  insurance  contract. 
Her  specialty  is  writing  corporation 
insurance.  Miss  Strauss  was  not  the 
only  woman  producer  who  made  the 
outing  trip. 

Training  Will  Tell 

Miss  Maude  Agnew  was  along;  and 
so  was  Mrs.  E.  P.  H'all.  Miss  Agnew  is 
the  daughter  of  that  veteran  agent  of 
Equitable  fame,  Edward  Agnew,  who 
upon  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  was 
given  a  bronze  medal  by  the  Society 
after  he  had  written  sixty  applications 
in  eight  days.  His  daughter  shows 
what  heredity  will  do.  She  has  only 
been  in  the  business  three  or  four 
years,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  qualify¬ 
ing  for  the  Century  also. 

Mrs.  'Hall,  also  a  Pittsburgh  woman, 
came  to  that  city  of  millionaires  about 
two  years  ago,  a  stranger.  Since  Janu¬ 
ary  she  has  paid  for  more  than  $4,000 
in  premiums. 

The  Remarkable  Woods  Agency 

E.  A.  Woods  was  not  in  the  group. 
That  prince  of  agency  directors  and  of 
entertainers  deserted  his  tourists  in 
order  to  go  to  Portsmouth  where  the 
Century  Club  was  in  session.  His 
agency  last  year  wrote  $25,000,000.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  his 
agency  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  $60,000  in  paid  premiums.  Is  the 
country  getting  prosperous?  “Yes, 
yes,”  answer  all  the  Woods  tourists  in 
•nison. 

It  would  take  many  columns  of 
space  to  tell  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Woods  crowd  which  was  in  New 
York  this  week.  Harper  K.  Beegle  was 
one  of  them.  He  has  been  with  the 
Equitable  for  sixteen  years.  One  of 
his  unique  records  was  to  have  his 
name  appear  on  the  Society’s  Honor 
Roll  for  eleven  sucessive  months. 
That  roll  contains  the  names  of  the 
fifty  leading  agents  of  the  Society.  He 
has  written  as  much  as  $600,000  in  a 
year. 

How  Does  Duff  Do  It? 

William  M.  Duff  had  charge  of  the 
New  York  end  of  the  trip.  As  Super 
intendent  of  Agents  he  is  supposed  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  office. 
Yet  he  manages  to  qualify  easily  in 
the  Quarter  Million  Club.  How  does 
he  do  it?  O,  system.  The  Woods 
Agency  is  a  standing  proof  that  all 
this  talk  of  system  and  efficiency  that 
you  hear  nowadays  is  not  bunk. 

N  S.  Wooldridge  was  another  of  the 
Quarter  Million  writers  among  the 
group.  His  hobby  is  the  camera. 


Why  Agents  Buy  the  Ford 

H.  B.  Ganoe,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
is  a  fire  insurance  agent  who  has  found 
writing  life  insurance  more  profitable, 
but  who  is  both  a  fire  and  a  life  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  original  boosters  of 
the  Ford  car.  All  that  Ganoe  needs 
is  a  few  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  then 
he  takes  a  spin  along  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  which  runs  through  his  town,  visits 
a  few  farmers  and  comes  back  with  a 
pocket  full  of  applications. 

A.  A.  Bowers,  of  New  Philadelphia, 
believes  that  life  insurance  is  a  great 
profession.  And  here  is  the  reason: 
Mr.  Bowers  was  a  tax  commissioner  in 
his  county.  He  listened  to  the  siren 
call  of  E.  A.  Woods;  quit  his  public 
job,  and  wrote  forty-four  applications 
in  thirty-eight  days. 

S.  O.  Wright  is  the  man  who  put 
Zelienople  on  the  map.  That  town  is 
not  in  Turkey,  but  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Wright  has  proven  that  it’s  a 
good  place  in  which  to  write  insurance. 

L.  C.  Woods,  one  of  the  country's 
great  producers,  did  not  come  to  New 
York  with  the  party.  One  of  his 
achievements  a  few  years  ago  was  to 
write  a  million  dollar  policy  on  a  steel 
man. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Woods 
Agency  record  is  that  no  brokerage 
business  is  accepted,  and  that  last  year 
about  half  a  million  dollars  in  brokered 
business  was  turned  down.  The  first 
Woods  outing  was  in  1899  when  the 
lucky  agents  went  to  Atlantic  'City  and 
New  York.  In  that  party  were  twenty- 
one  persons.  The  next  year  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  were 
visited.  The  party  had  grown  by  that 
time  to  thirty-three.  Every  year  there 
has  been  an  interesting  trip  and  this 
year  there  were  one  hundred  members 
in  the  party. 

A  Prince  of  Entertainers 

“We  certainly  had  a  fine  time,”  said 
C.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Coraopolis,  Pa. 
“Everything  was  good  except  the  fish¬ 
ing.  We  particularly  enjoyed  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  trip,  where  we  saw  part  of  the 
Dominion’s  army  in  the  making.  We 
had  plenty  of  music  all  through,  Frank 
P.  Alexander,  W.  M.  Duff,  and  Fridolin 
Sigrist  being  in  the  Caruso  class.  When 
we  arrived  at  iSorel  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  we  were  singing  Tipperary. 
Half  the  town  was  at  the  pier  to  give 
us  a  cheer.  They  responded  with  their 
national  hymn.  And,  please  say  a 
word  in  your  paper  about  Mr.  Wood’s 
thoughtfulness  in  entertaining  the 
ladies.  When  he  had  no  other  excuse 
for  the  presentation  of  a  gift  he  would 
give  a  farewell  dinner,  at  which  all 
the  ladies  would  find  at  their  plates 
some  little  remembrance  from  him.  I 
forget  how  many  farewell  dinners  were 
given,  but  almost  as  many  as  Patti 
farewell  tours.  This  tickled  the  men 
folk.  Do  you  wonder  that  we’d  all  vote 
fcr  Eddie  Woods  for  president  if  he 
entered  politics  and  got  up  that  far? 
He  could  get  anything  he  went  after. 
I’m  going  back  to  Coraopolis  and  work 
my  head  off.” 


0KLA.  LAW  CONSTITUTIONAL? 


LICENSE  SECTIONS  CONFLICT? 


Some  Doubt  Whether  Life  Men  Are  In¬ 
cluded — Powers  of  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Board 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  under¬ 
stands  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  House  bill  No.  70,  which  creates 
a  state  insurance  board,  provides  for 
regulation  and  control  of  rates  of  pre¬ 
miums  on  insurance,  and  grants  and 
revokes  insurance  agent’s  license.  Al¬ 
though  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
state  has  ruled  that  the  act  covers  life 
insurance  agents  as  well  as  other 
agents,  there  is  some  doubt  about  it  in 
the  minds  of  lawyers.  Section  16  reads 
as  follows: 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  of  life  insurance  nor  to 
any  contract  of  insurance  upon  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  marine,  growing  crop  of  grain,  cot¬ 
ton  or  fruit,  or  transportation  risks  or  haz¬ 
ards  other  than  contracts  for  automobile  in¬ 
surance,  nor  to  contracts  of  insurance  upon 
property  or  risks  located  without  this  state, 
nor  to  contracts  of  title  insurance:  or  mort¬ 
gage  guaranty;  nor  to  contracts  of  hail  insur¬ 
ance;  provided,  that  this  exception  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  employe’s  liability  insur¬ 
ance. 

Yet  Section  9  says  there  shall  be 
three  classes  of  agents,  one  of  which  is 
interpreted  as  applying  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  agents. 

Section  11  gives  the  board  sweeping 
power,  saying:  “No  license  shall  be  is¬ 
sued  to  any  person  when  the  -State  In¬ 
surance  Board  believes  the  applicant 
does  not  intend  to  engage  actively  in 
the  insurance  business,  but  desires  the 
license  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  commission  or  any  part 
thereof  on  property  under  his  control, 
or  in  which  he  may  be  interested  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.” 

Section  10  covers  the  powers  of  the 
State  Insurance  Board  in  full  regarding 
agents  and  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  io.  Upon  a  written  notice  of  any  insur¬ 
ance  company  licensed  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  of  the  appointment  of  any  person  to 
act  as  its  agent  within  this  state,  accompanied 
by  a  written  application  on  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  State  Insurance  Board,  shall,  if  it  finds 
the  agent  qualified,  competent  and  suitable, 
issue  to  such  a  person  a  license  which  shall 
state  in  substance  that  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  making  the  application  is  authorized  to 
do  business  in  this  State,  and  that  the  person 
appointed  and  named  therein  is  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  company,  which  license  shall  state 
whether  the  person  licensed  is  a  special  agent, 
policy  writing  agent  or  soliciting  agent.  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  a  license  fee  of  $3  shall  accompany 
such  appointment  by  any  foreign  insurance 
company  and  so  cents  for  each  appointment  for 
any  domestic  insurance  company,  which  license 
fee  collected  shall  be  reported  and  paid  to  the 
State  treasurer  the  same  as  fees  and  taxes 
are  collected  from  insurance  companies;  any 
such  license  issued  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  last  day  of  April  next  after  its  issue 
or  until  sooner  revoked  by  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Board  for  cause  or  until  the  company  by 
written  notice  to  the  State  Insurance  Board 
cancels  the  agent’s  authority  to  act  for  it. 
Provided,  that  whenever  the  agency  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  writing  agent  is  discontinued,  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  give  immediate  written  notice  of 
same  to  the  State  Insurance  Board.  Provided 
further,  that  exchange  of  business  between 
policy  writing  agents  for  the  same  class  of 
insurance  is  hereby  permitted. 

(b)  The  State  Insurance  Board,  in  deter¬ 
mining  if  the  agent  is  entitled  to  a  license, 


shall  take  into  consideration  his  experience  in 
the  insurance  business,  ability  to  be  a  com¬ 
petent  agent,  and  the  genral  reputation  and 
character  of  the  agent  as  to  honesty,  integrity 
and  responsibility.  After  the  filing  of  appli¬ 
cation  for  license,  the  State  Insurance  Board 
shall  promptly  proceed  with  its  investigation 
of  such  application  and  will  forthwith  procure 
all  information  necessary  to  satisfy  itself  that 
such  applicant  would  make  a  competent  and 
imputable  agent,  and  if  such  State  Insurance 
Board  shall  be  unable  to  satisfy  itself,  and 
shall  see  fit  for  any  cause  hereinafter  in  this 
section  set  forth,  decline  to  issue  and  reject 
said  application,  the  said  board  shall  forthwith 
in  writing  file  with  said  insurance  company 
making  such  application  a  full  and  complete 
statement  for  its  reasons  for  declining  to  issue 
such  license,  and  a  copy  of  such  notice  of 
rejection  shall  be  mailed  to  the  person  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  appointed  such  agent. 

(c)  It  is  provided  further  that  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Board  shall  only  cancel  any  license 
issued  by  it  after  a  hearing  before  the  said 
State  Insurance  Board,  on  charges  made  in 
writing  and  after  a  copy  of  said  charges  have 
been  mailed  to  the  said  agent  at  his  last 
known  address  and  giving  him  ten  days’  no¬ 
tice  for  appearance.  Charges  as  filed  must 
set  forth  some  violation  of  the  insurance  laws 
of  this  State,  or  that  the  agent  has  through 
his  said  agency  defrauded  some  policyholder 
or  that  he  lacks  sufficient  ability  to  properly 
conduct  the  business  of  insurance  or  that  he 
is  incompetent  or  has  made  use  of  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  twisting  or  other  bad  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  his  insurance  business.  After 
such  hearing  of  the  charges  made,  the  State 
Insurance  Board  shall  render  its  opinion  in 
writing,  and  if  it  deems  the  charges  suffi¬ 
ciently  proven  to  be  true,  shall  forthwith  can¬ 
cel  the  said  license  and  shall  notify  the  said 
agency  and  the  said  company  of  its  findings. 
Any  insurance  company,  foreign  or  domestic, 
which  shall  require  any  person,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  appointment  as  agent  or  as 
condition  to  retaining  its  agency  to  refuse  or 
surrender  the  agency  of  any  authorized  and 
duly  licensed  domestic  insurance  company  of 
this  State  shall  forfeit  its  authority  to  do 
business^  in  this  State  and  every  person  con¬ 
cerned  in  making  such  requirement  or  com¬ 
municating  the  same  to  such  local  agent,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  _  thousand  dollars  and  the  company 
so  offending  shall  be  subject  on  conviction 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  unconstitutional  feature  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  already  has  powers  desig¬ 
nated,  which  are  infringed  by  the  new 
board. 


WIDOWS’  PENSIONS 


Twenty-four  Granted  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
By  Judge — Moral  of  Use  to 
Agents 


Twenty-four  widows  with  dependent 
children  were  granted  pensions  yester¬ 
day  by  Judge  Boyle,  of  the  Camden 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  Widows’  Pension  Act  of  1913. 

The  aggregate  of  allowance  each 
month  to  those  granted  pensions  yes¬ 
terday  will  be  $331.  There  were  70  ap¬ 
plications  to-day;  of  this  number  24 
were  allowed,  28  denied,  12  were  held 
under  consideration  and  in  6  cases  de¬ 
cision  was  reserved. 

The  cases  of  all  of  the  applicants  had 
been  investigated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Children’s  Guardians,  which  body  was 
represented  at  the  hearing  by  Miss 
Frances  E.  Day.  In  one  case  it  was 
shown  that  the  applicant  was  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  hospital,  where  she  underwent  an 
operation,  and  that  her  two  dependent 
children  were  being  cared  for  by  an 
aged  sister.  An  adjournment  of  the 
case  was  suggested,  but  the  court  made 
an  immediate  allowance.  In  another 
case  it  was  shown  that  the  applicant 
since  filing  her  petition  had  re-married 
and  was,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  any 
aid  from  the  county. 

An  applicant  from  Gloucester  City 
wanted  assistance  for  her  five  children. 
The  widow,  on  being  examined  by  At¬ 
torney  Richman,  said  she  was  employed 
during  the  day  and  the  eldest  of  the 
children,  14  years  old,  took  care  of  the 
others  in  the  family. 

She  said  she  earned  $5  per  week. 
In  the  course  of  her  examination  it  was 
developed  that  she  is  saving  money 
through  a  building  and  loan  association 
and  that  she  purchased  a  $1,500  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  the  association  holds  a 
mortgage.  She  also  admitted  that  she 
was  purchasing  a  piano  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan,  paying  $5  per  month  on  the 
instrument.  This  application  was  de¬ 
nied. 

Camden  County,  with  the  allowances 
made  yesterday,  will  disburse  about  $1,- 
000  monthly  to  widows  under  the  act. 
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SIX  MONTHS’  LIFE  INSURANCE 
RETURNS 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Puritan  Life's  Announcement 
The  Puritan  Life,  of  Providence,  said 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

The  new  paid  for  business  of  the 
Puritan  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1915  is  in  excess  of  that  for  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year. 

The  Company,  under  date  of 
July  1,  1915,  increased  its  list  of 
policies  by  issuance  of  Twenty 
Payment  Life  Endowments  at  age 
65  on  the  Participating  and  Non¬ 
participating  basis.  Other  than 
this  we  have  issued  no  new  forms 
of  contract. 

The  La  Fayette  Life,  of  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  wrote  $53,000  more  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  than  in  1914,  and  issued 
$18,000  more  the  first  six  months  of 
1915  than  in  1914.  The  total  net  gain 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  was 
$228,000. 

The  Ohio  State  Life  wrote  $1,575,073 
in  1914;  $1,348,053  in  1915— six  months 
figures. 

The  Indianapolis  Life  of  Indianapolis 
wrote  $1,050,000  of  paid  business  to 
July  1,  1915. 

The  paid  for  business  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  General,  first  six  months’  period, 
fellows:  1914,  $9,496,166;  1915,  $9,294,- 
508.  At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  the 
Company  announced  its  new  form  con¬ 
taining  uncancellable  accident  and 
health  feature,  which  has  already  been 
described  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 
The  Company  has  not  in  mind  any  un¬ 
usual  plans  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

P.  L.  &  T.  Gain 

The  Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  states 
that  the  business  written  by  that  com¬ 
pany  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914 
totaled  $16,895,871,  as  compared  with 
$16,481,285  for  the  same  period  of  1914. 
E.  O.  Dunlap,  actuary  of  the  company, 
says: 

“The  company  is  campaigning  all  the 
time  for  new  business.  There  is  no 
let-up  in  this  connection.  We  are  con¬ 
tinually  inaugurating  new  and  special 
campaigns,  not  only  short  ones  but 
ones  of  longer  duration.” 

Ernest  M.  Behl,  actuary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Life  says: 

“The  paid-for  business  of  this  com¬ 
pany  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914 
and  1915,  was  $2,102,629  and  $1,812,310 
respectively.” 

The  Reserve  Loan  Life  Insurance 
Company  states  that  the  company 
wrote  $3,316,344  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  and  $3,718,815  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1914.  The  com¬ 
pany  at  present  has  no  new  policies  in 
view  and  does  not  expect  to  make  any 
changes  in  its  policy  contracts  during 
the  current  year. 

The  Western  Reserve  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  wiote  $405,350  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  and  $418,375  in  the 
same  period  of  1915. 

The  new  paid-for  business  of  the 
Equitable  Life  of  Washington,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  the  company,  was 
$270,250  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1915  and  $254,000  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1914. 

Charles  Hommeyer,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  agents  of  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  Life  says: 

“The  company’s  written  business  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1915  is  $38,374,- 
620,  a  gain  of  $5,045,969  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1914,  the  best 
previous  semi-annual  record  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company.” 

The  total  amount  of  business  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Midwest  Life  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1915  without  any  deduction  for  “not 
taken”  or  changed  policies  was  $1,057,- 
709.  On  the  same  basis  for  the  first 
six  months  for  1914,  the  business  writ¬ 
ten  was  $1,062,340. 

Robert  F.  Moore,  agency  secretary 
of  the  Southern  States  Life,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  business  written 
by  that  company  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  amounted  to  $2,031,502, 


while  the  business  of  the  company  for 
the  same  period  of  1914  amounted  to 
$2,599,160. 

The  Union  Mutual  figures  follow: 

3.915 — $2,605,739;  1914,  $3,037,615. 

The  issued  business  of  the  Twin  City 
Life  of  Minneapolis  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  was  $146,500'  and 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1915  was 
$166,500.  The  company  does  not  con¬ 
template  issuing  any  new  forms  of  poli¬ 
cies  this  year. 

New  Installment  Features 

T.  H.  Knotts,  secretary  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Life  of  Des  Moines,  states: 

“The  amount  of  new  business  writ¬ 
ten  by  this  company  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  is  $732,000.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1914  it  was  $495,000. 
The  company  has  not  in  contemplation 
anything  special  in  the  way  of  new 
policy  forms,  although  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  add  some  continuous  installment 
or  annuity  features  to  our  next  policy 
issues.” 

The  Northwestern  National  Life  of 
Minneapolis  advises  that  the  paid-for 
business  of  the  company  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1915  is  $3,500,000  and 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year  was 
$2,750,000,  making  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  22  per  cent.  The  prospects 
of  this  year  are  most  favorable,  the 
company  says,  and  it  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  to  close  the  year  with  the  great¬ 
est  production  in  its  history. 

OF  WHAT  ARE  YOU  THINKING? 


Is  It  About  Dollars,  or  Have  You  Pride 
In  Your  Calling  as  Life  Man? 
Must  Give  Service 


On  what  does  your  mind  dwell  long¬ 
est,  most  actively,  searchingly,  reso¬ 
lutely  and  with  persistent  avidity? 

Is  it  dollars?  Then  permit  us  to  say 
you  have  concentrated  on  the  least 
worthy  of  ideals.  Dollars  you  need  and 
should  have;  for  unless  a  man  is  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered  he  is  at  best  a 
poor,  miserable  animal,  barren  of  mor¬ 
als,  devoid  of  all  the  finer  sensibilities, 
incapable  of  acting  justly,  ignorant  of 
compassion,  sympathy  or  generosity, 
knowing  only  of  the  law  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  and  resorting  to  any  means  to 
that  end.  Is  it  service?  Then  you 
have  chosen  wisely,  for  only  thus  can 
you  justify  your  existence.  In  other 
ways  you  may  extenuate  or  apologize, 
may  even  “make  a  fist”  at  being  some¬ 
thing  worth  while;  but  the  fact  will 
be  otherwise.  The  law  is  inexorable — 
it  knows  no  exception:  either  give  full 
service  for  all  that  you  get  or  in  the 
end  your  own  conscience  will  judge 
you  to  be  a  failure;  not,  indeed,  because 
of  neglect  to  accumulate  wealth — you 
may  have  amased  millions — but  because 
you  have  not  grown  into  a  knowledge 
of  what  justice  requires  and  made  that 
knowledge  the  rule  of  your  conduct. 
To  get  without  giving — what  is  it  but 
theft,  though  it  be  concealed  by  the 
sophistries  and  plausibilities  of  a  social 
state  that,  whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  it,  has  yet  to  learn  the  elementary 
truths  and  shape  its  conduct  in  har¬ 
mony  with  that  sense  of  mutual  obli¬ 
gation  which  alone  will  banish  war  and 
poverty  with  their  incidental  crimes 
and  miseries!  says  the  Penn  Mutual 
Agency  Talks. 

Is  it  pride  in  your  calling?  There, 
too,  you  life  insurance  men  may  re¬ 
joice.  Not  in  any  vainglorious  spirit 
which  will  set  you  apart  as  “better 
than  other  men;”  but  that  you  are 
privileged  to  grace  by  your  conduct  an 
ennobling  pursuit  throughout  which  are 
the  all-pervading  ideas  of  service,  of 
mutuality  and  co-operation,  of  even  and 
exact  justice  touched  by  the  divine 
spirits  of  love  and  compassion.  You 
possess  to  a  large  degree  the  power  of 
teaching  by  concrete  facts  the  duty 
which  each  human  being  owes  to  all 
his  fellows.  You  are  giving  birth  and 
force  to  the  disregarded  fact  of  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  all  people,  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  wisdom  of  co-operation,  to 
the  suicidal  folly  of  selfishness  whether 
it  be  individual  or  collective.  You  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  all  humanity  and 
persuading  others  to  broaden  their 
views,  their  legislation,  all  their  rules 


of  conduct  so  that  life  may  more  nearly 
conform  to  justice  and  be  “more  abun- 
dent”  to  all.  You  are,  therefore,  war 
ranted  in  being  courageously  energetic; 
you  are  entitled  to  have  and  to  exhibit 
an  enthusiasm  which  is  born  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment,  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  you  say  and  do  and  the 
effects  of  these. 

The  true  measure  of  achievement  is 
rot  how  much  one  may  gain  or  win, 
or  even  earn  as  earning  is  ordinarily 
construed,  but  what  a  man  has  become 
or  is  becoming.  It  is  true  we  never  ar¬ 
rive.  Perfection  stands  for  the  unat¬ 
tainable  in  this  life;  for  as  we  grow  the 
vista  continually  widens — we  are  more 
and  more  sensible  of  our  defects  and 
inadequacies;  we  are  appalled  at  the 
problem  of  dealing  justly  in  all  our  re¬ 
lations  through  the  fallibility  of  our 
judgments  of  men  and  things;  but  we 
are  thrilled  and  elated  and  sustained  by 
a  consciousness  of  power  which  is  born 
of  our  desire  for  true  growth  on  the 
lines  of  fairness  and  equity  exemplified 
in  true  life  insurance. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known,  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


July  16,  1916. 
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WAR  WORKERS'  OPTION  POLICY 


ISSUED  BY  PRUDENTIAL,  ENG. 


Convertible  Idea — Premiums  to  be  In¬ 
vested  in  War  Loan — Provisions 
of  Policy 

A  prospectus  recently  issued  by  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  observes  that  the  war  has  made 
great  demands  upon  highly  skilled 
workers  in  many  industries  and  has 
subjected  men  and  women  so  employed 
to  great  strain.  To  this  demand  upon 
their  patriotism  workers  have  loyally 
responded  and  redoubled  their  efforts. 
The  extra  duties  undertaken  by  work¬ 
ing  overtime  have  resulted  in  greatly 
increased  earnings,  and  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  overtime  there  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  need  and  a  desire  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  and  safe  investment  for  a  portion 
of  the  extra  money  earned.  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Assurance  Company  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  entirely  novel  form  of  policy 
to  England,  by  which  provision  may  be 
made  for  the  future  by  carefully  hus¬ 
banding  the  surplus  of  to-day.  The 
policy  offers  the  lequisite  combination 
of  insurance  and  investment,  its  essen- 
t.al  features  being  as  follows: 

First — A  whole-life  assurance  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  single  premium,  which 
may  be  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  or  by  instalments  at  any 
time  during  the  first  year.  In  case  of 
death  before  a  quarter  of  the  premium 
has  been  paid  the  sum  assured  will  not 
become  payable,  but  the  instalments  of 
premium  paid  will  be  returned  without 
interest.  After  a  quarter  of  the  premi¬ 
um  has  been  paid,  any  balance  remain¬ 
ing  due  at  death  will,  if  death  occurs 
du-ing  the  first  year,  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  assured. 

Convertible 

Second — As  soon  as  the  single  premi¬ 
um  has  been  paid  the  whole-life  assur¬ 
ance  can,  at  the  option  of  the  assured, 
be  converted  into  an  endowment  assur¬ 
ance.  The  conversion  is  effected  by 
payment  of  a  further  premium  called 
an  endowment  premium,  after  which 
the  sum  assured  will,  in  the  event  of 
death  not  occurring  previously,  become 
payable  at  the  end  of  30,  25,  20,  15,  or 
10  years  from  the  date  of  payment  of 
the  endowment  premium.  The  endow¬ 
ment  premium  may  be  paid  in  one  sum 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
policy,  or  by  instalments  completed 
within  one  year  from  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment,  provided  that  all 
instalments  must  be  paid  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  policy. 

Third — It  is  not  necessary  to  select 
any  particular  term  at  the  outset.  Hav¬ 
ing  paid  the  whole-life  premium  the  as¬ 
sured  may  continue  to  invest  savings  in 
convenient  amounts  and  the  term  will 
be  fixed  under  the  published  table  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  total  amount  so  invested 
and  paid  at  the  end  of  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  above  for  payment  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  premium.  Any  instalment  of 
an  endowment  premium  then  uncom¬ 
pleted  will  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 
20  per  cent.  will  be  retained  by  the 
company  to  defray  expenses  and  80  per 
cent,  will  be  returned  to  the  assured. 

The  sum  assured  may  be  for  £25  or 
any  multiple  of  £25.  The  minimum 


first  instalment  of  the  whole-life  and 
the  endowment  premium  is  5s.  per  £25 
assured.  Medical  examination  will  not 
usually  be  required,  but  the  directors 
reserve  the  right  of  having  the  pro¬ 
poser  examined  in  any  particular  case. 
The  policies  will  participate  in  the  full 
ordinary  branch  bonuses  declared  after 
the  whole-life  premium  has  been  paid 
in  full. 

War  Loan  Feature 

To  give  an  example  of  the  cost  of  thb 
“War  Worker’s  Option  Policy,”  take 
age  25  next  birthday,  sum  assured  £25 
with  profits.  The  single  premium  re- 
quiied  to  secure  the  assurance  payable 
at  death  only  is  £11  5s.  The  amount 
of  additional  single  premium  required 
to  convert  the  policy  into  an  endow¬ 
ment  assurance  payable  at  the  end  of 
a  specified  number  of  years  or  at  pre¬ 
vious  death  would  be:  At  the  end  of 
30  years,  £3  5s.;  25  years,  £5;  20 
years,  £7;  15  years,  £9  10s;  and  10 
years,  £12  5s.  Other  attractions  of  the 
plan  are  free  policies,  should  payment 
of  the  whole-life  premium  not  be  con- 
pleted  within  the  year,  and  cash  sur¬ 
render  values  when  a  quarter  of  the 
premium  has  been  paid,  while  an  addi¬ 
tional  recommendation  to  the  patriotic 
lies  in  the  announcement  by  the  Pru¬ 
dential  that  all  premiums  received  in 
connection  with  this  scheme  will  be  in¬ 
vested  in  the  new  war  loan. 


UNSATISFACTORY  COVERAGE 

The  Travelers  says  that  limited  cov¬ 
erage  contracts  are  unsatisfactory.  It 
cites  the  following: 

An  accident  policyholder  who  was 
showing  a  sewage  tank  to  a  party  of 
officials  recently,  descended  ladder  into 
valve  chamber,  when  an  explosion  of 
gas  occurred  and  he  was  burned  about 
the  head,  face,  arms  and  legs.  He  died 
thirteen  days  later  from  the  injuries 
received.  The  accident  insurance  in 
this  company  for  $2,750  has  been  paid. 
He  carried  in  another  company  a  $5,000 
limited  coverage  contract  which  did  not 
cover  the  accident. 

Carey  L.  Wilson,  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  of  the  State  of  Kansas  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  he  believed  a  great 
majority  of  purchasers  of  such  policies 
(limited  accident  contracts)  believe 
they  are  getting  real  insurance;  that 
he  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  bar 
such  policies  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 
He  further  stated,  “Most  of  them 
amount  to  practically  nothing  more  or 
less  than  travel  policies,  but  are  sold 
indiscriminately — are  peddled  down 
every  street.” 


FIRST  TO  PAY  FOR  ALLOTMENT 

The  Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  New 
York  Life  under  the  supervision  of 
Agency  Director  George  A.  Kederich 
was  the  first  agency  of  the  company  in 
the  entire  country  to  pay  for  its  allot¬ 
ment  in  the  San  Francisco  contest  be¬ 
ing  held  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Kederich  took  charge  of  this 
agency  in  May,  1914,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Gallagher,  and  has  built  it  up 
of  entirely  new  men.  He  was  an  agent 
of  the  company  and  a  member  of  the 
$200,000  club  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  becoming  agency  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Branch. 

George  A.  Kederich  is  one  of  five 
Kederich  brothers,  all  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  New  York  Life, 
four  of  them  being  agency  directors  of 
the  company. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  suceess  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


GETTING  BUSINESS  IN  COUNTRY 

HOW  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  CITY 


Views  of  John  N.  Russell,  Jr.,  Manager 
Home  Office  General  Agency 
Pacific  Mutual 


“The  salesman  of  life  insurance  who 
solicits  in  the  country  districts  has 
many  advantages  over  his  co-workers 
in  the  city,”  says  John  N.  Russell,  Jr., 
manager  home  office  general  agency 
of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life.  “It  s  an 
ideal  field  for  the  beginner  to  cut  his 
teeth.  He  it  is  who  desires  to  work 
there  on  account  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  himself  and  of  his  fear  to  meet  busy 
business  men  who  ‘have  no  time  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  kind  of  a  life  insurance 
proposition.’  It  is  natural  that  he 
should  want  to  work  where  there  seems 
to  be  the  least  resistance. 

“Callers,  visitors,  strangers  and  sales¬ 
men  are  comparatively  few  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  average  farmer  is,  therefore, 
more  receptive  and  agreeable  than 
his  city  brethren,  he  is  a  more  will¬ 
ing  listener  and  usually  anxious 
for  the  latest  general  news,  all 
of  which  assists  the  life  insurance  sol¬ 
icitor  in  getting  acquainted  and  quick¬ 
ly  presenting  his  proposition  without 
the  usual  city  formalities. 

“There  are  many  agents  who  are 
successful  in  the  country,  hut  who 
would  be  failures  in  the  city,  and  yet 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  do 
business  in  the  city  who  could  not  do 
as  well  or  better  in  the  country. 

“In  many  sections  of  the  country  farm¬ 
ers  are  more  prosperous  than  most  oth¬ 
er  classes.  They  are  financially  able  to 
buy  life  insurance  and  pay  for  it,  and 
this  is  an  opportune  time  for  a  lively 
selling  campaign.” 

Easier  to  Sell  Insurance  in  the  Country 
Than  Formerly 

It  is  much  easier  to  sell  insurance  in 
the  country  to-day  than  a  few  years 
ago.  This  has  been  brought  about 
largely  through  education  of  the  coun¬ 
trymen  by  a  better  class  of  salesmen. 
The  high  pressure  agent  with  a  special 
privilege  policy  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  brought  about  by  stringent  State 
laws  and  the  combined  efforts  of  insur¬ 
ance  commissioners,  companies,  gen¬ 
eral  agents  and  the  life  underwriters’ 
associations,  local  and  national.  Good 
roads,  automobiles,  telephones,  free  ru¬ 


ral  mail  deliveries  and  scientific  farm¬ 
ing  have  done  much  to  modernize  the 
farmer  and  make  him  more  inquisitive 
and  responsive  when  a  safe  business 
proposition  is  presented  to  him  by  an 
intelligent  up-to-date  life  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Decide  upon  the  district  to  be  worked, 
go  to  the  most  convenient  town  adja¬ 
cent  and  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  cash¬ 
ier,  the  medical  examiner,  the  county 
clerk,  or  sheriff,  the  leading  minister,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
from  either  or  all  of  them  secure  the 
names  of  as  many  prospects  as  they 
will  give  and  as  much  information  as 
possible,  such  as  age,  dependent  fam¬ 
ily,  financial  ability  and  general  stand¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.  With  this  information 
recorded  on  cards  and  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  proposed  route  you  are 
ready  for  work. 

Close,  if  possible,  every  case  on  first 
interview.  If  you  have  created  a  pros¬ 
pect  let  the  second  solicitation  De  your 
last,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 
As  a  rule  more  than  two  good  strong 
interviews  means  a  waste  of  time. 

Whether  you  write  your  prospect  or 
not,  make  a  friend  of  him  and  secure 
all  the  information  regarding  his  neigh¬ 
bors  you  can.  Leave  him  feeling  that 
you  will  be  welcome  should  you  call 
again  even  though  you  have  no  hope  of 
doing  business  with  him. 

Unless  it  be  an  exceptional  case  do 
not  discourage  him  regarding  his  pres¬ 
ent  insurance,  even  though  it  be  upon 
the  assessment  system.  Be  absolutely 
honest  in  all  your  statements  but  dip¬ 
lomatic. 

Don’t  Look  Like  “A  City  Man.” 

Don’t  have  the  appearance  of  a  “city 
man.”  If  you  know  nothing  of  farm¬ 
ing,  post  yourself.  Be  able  to  discuss 
the  most  improved  methods  of  raising 
the  best  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco, 
hogs,  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  the  market  prices.  Know  the 
value  of  lands  in  that  vicinity  and  the 
current  interest  rate  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  Keep  away  from  religious  and 
political  arguments.  Dress  as  well  as 
the  average  farmer  and  endeavor  to 
meet  him  on  common  ground;  gain  his 
confidence  before  you  present  your 
proposition.  Show  a  keen  interest  in 
all  that  he  seems  to  be  interested  in, 
but  don’t  “visit”  too  long;  time  passes 
just  as  fast  in  the  country  as  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  16,  1915. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  SECURING,  TRAINING 
AND  SUPERVISING  AGENTS 


By  Glover  S.  Hastings,  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  New 
England  Mutual  Life 


(Continued 

To  achieve  it  he  needs  a  competitor 
who  will  push  him  to  his  utmost  effort. 

Men  are  great  because  of  pressure 
from  within  or  without.  Some  have  a 
fifty  horse-power  motor  inside  that  is 
going  every  minute.  To  such  the  con¬ 
test  idea  is  valueless.  The  average 
man,  however,  needs  pressure  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  To  such  the  dynamic 
power  of  frequent  contests  is  of  unques¬ 
tioned  value.  With  many  agents 
monthly  record  cards  act  as  an  auto¬ 
matic  pace  maker.  This  is  so  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  both  companies  and  general 
agents  that  the  practice  is  now  quite 
general.  Along  this  line  another  valu¬ 
able  method  might  well  be  adopted, 
viz.,  a  report  chart  to  be  utilized  by  the 
general  agent  once  a  month,  or  oftener, 
to  show  his  agents  their  record  of  effl- 
ciency,  or  lack  of  it.  By  the  efficient, 
it  will  be  exhibited  as  an  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  business,  because  men  like  to  do 
business  with  successful  men.  To  the 
less  efficient,  its  proper  use  can  be 
made  an  object  lesson  that  will  spur 
to  greater  effort. 

Bonuses  or  Prizes 

But  few  bonus  systems  have  proven 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  was  found  that  agents  could 
be  happy  only  when  winning  prizes. 
This  philosophy  of  life  is  radically 
wrong,  and  an  agency  composed  of  such 
men  is  foredoomed  to  ruin. 

Due  to  abuses  some  years  ago  by  a 
few  companies,  many  States  now  pro¬ 
hibit  by  law  the  granting  of  bonuses  or 
prizes  that  are  based  upon  production. 

A  division  of  profits  is  the  method 
employed  by  Edward  A.  Woods,  head  of 
the  Equitable  Agency  in  Pittsburgh. 
Many  in  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  lines  have  tried  this  plan  and  now 
claim  it  a  solution  to  the  difficulty.  It 
is  a  field  worthy  of  study. 

Agency  Meetings 

Weekly  meetings  at  city  agencies  are 
much  in  vogue  to-day.  Such  meetings 
are  an  effective  force  in  creating  and 
maintaining  efficiency,  and  if  properly 
conducted  solve  many  agency  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  developing  the 
fit  and  eliminating  the  unfit  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  (At  such  meetings  there 
should  be  given  carefully  worked  out 
logical  arrangements  of  selling  points, 
and  occasionally  a  typical  selling  talk, 
these  being  used  as  a  basis  for  such 
training  work  as  is  done  with  new 
agents.  Many  of  the  agents  will  imi¬ 
tate  the  methods  thus  developed,  and 
imitation  is  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
securing  maximum  efficiency. 

A  continuous  campaign  of  education 
should  be  conducted  by  means  of  such 
meetings,  recalling  the  traditions  of  the 
company  and  the  achievements  of  its 
founders,  because  no  company  can  be 
in  a  healthy  condition  if  it  has  ceased 
to  reverence  its  past,  but  the  old  things 
should  be  conserved  as  pillars,  not  as 
pinnacles — as  aids,  not  as  idols.  Em¬ 
phasize  its  standing  in  business  and 
its  ideals,  and  exploit  the  successful 
deeds  and  men  of  the  moment. 

An  open  parliament  should  follow, 
and  every  agent  pressed  into  taking  an 
active  part.  None  are  so  lacking  that 
they  cannot  contribute  to  the  store  of 
knowledge — none  so  wise  that  they  may 
cease  to  learn. 

Occasionally  introduce  outside  talent. 
At  a  Detroit  meeting  the  local  agent 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  addressed  the  agency  on  selling 
methods.  He  is  one  of  three  leading 
salesmen  out  of  six  hundred.  His  con¬ 
cern  employs  unusually  successful  sales 
methods,  and  has  a  remarkable  field 
system.  The  value  of  that  particular 
meeting  was  such  as  to  justify  the 


from  last  week) 

adoption  of  a  similar  course  at  other 
agencies.  All  this  means  increased  loy- 
aity  and  efficiency  among  the  men. 

George  T.  Stallings,  manager  of  the 
Boston  National  League  Baseball  Club, 
said:  “I  made  the  Braves  the  champ¬ 
ions  of  the  world  by  keeping  everlast¬ 
ingly  on  the  job.  We  never  failed  to 
hold  daily  meetings  to  talk  over  the  sit¬ 
uation,  to  devise  new  plays,  to  correct 
our  faults  and  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  men.  The  secret  of  success  was 
due  to  hard  work  on  my  part  and  my 
insistence  on  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
my  players.  It  is  the  easy  going  con¬ 
cerns,  the  owners  of  which  do  not  work 
hard  and,  consequently  the  men  under 
them  do  not  work  hard,  that  are  the 
failures.” 

System 

System  is  to  life  insurance  field  work 
what  the  track  is  to  a  railroad.  Pros¬ 
pect  cards  and  daily  reports  are  the 
maps  of  the  track.  The  general  agent, 
the  train  despatch er,  as  well  as  the 
chief  executive.  Without  system  it  is 
impossible  to  give  strict,  careful  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  work  one 
has  in  hand.  The  keeping  of  pros¬ 
pect  cards  and  the  furnishing  of  daily 
reports  should  be  insisted  upon  from 
every  new  full-time  agent,  evry  agent 
with  a  drawing  account,  and  all  others 
who  are  not  conspicuously  successful, 
because  this  system  has  proved  to  be 
the  greatest  known  means  of  creating 
and  maintaining  efficiency. 

It  was  through  the  utilization  of  these 
methods  of  efficiency,  plus  the  routing 
system,  that  the  greatest  agencies  in 
America  achieved  such  wonderful  re¬ 
sults. 

Since  the  key  note  of  efficiency  is 
system,  constantly  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  eliminating  haphazard 
methods.  (Solicitors  should  regulate 
their  days  by  the  clock,  because  there 
must  be  a  definite  plan  for  the  day’s 
work,  and  it  must  be  carried  out.  The 
secret  of  efficiency  lies  in  applied  work. 
Any  system  to  be  effective  must  be  sim¬ 
ple  in  operation,  accurate  as  to  rec¬ 
ords,  definite  in  action,  and  rapid  in 
execution.  It  should  never  be  a  load 
for  an  agent  to  carry,  but  it  should 
carry  him.  All  should  strive  for  more 
business  and  more  profit.  To  get  them, 
there  must  be  system. 

Loyalty 

Most  men  are  capable  of  devotion  to 
a  worthy  leader;  few  are  zealots  for  the 
sake  of  a  cause,  a  principle,  a  party  or 
a  life  insurance  company, — all  of  which 
are  too  abstract  to  win  affection.  It 
is  only  when  they  become  embodied  in 
an  individual,  a  concrete  personality, 
that  they  become  moving  powers.  It 
has  been  said  that  “the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  biography  of  great  men 
and  that  society  is  founded  on  hero  wor¬ 
ship.”  The  British  soldiers  followed 
Wellington  with  confidence,  and  the 
French  soldiers  followed  Napoleon  with 
enthusiasm.  The  soldiers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  fought  for  Washington 
rather  than  for  freedom.  No  man  has 
ever  enjoyed  such  implicit  devotion 
from  the  men  under  him  in  the  field  or 
out  of  it  as  Lord  Roberts.  The  voter 
cheers  his  candidate  and  not  his  party. 
The  agent  is  loyal  to  his  general  agent 
or  manager — not  to  the  generality 
known  as  the  company,  although  loy¬ 
alty  to  individuals  should  ultimately 
develop  into  company  loyalty.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  organization,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  co-operation  of  the  men  above 
for  and  with  the  men  below  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  loy¬ 
alty.  Loyalty  is  strictly  reciprocal.  It 
is  right  for  employers  to  demand  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  it  is  equally  right  for  the 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America  ’ 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in- the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 
VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY — is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 


Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


employes  who  attain  it  to  demand  rec¬ 
ognition.  If  an  agent  once  gets  the 
idea  that  he  has  no  assurance  of  fair 
treatment,  his  attitude  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  is  sure  to  be  negative.  The 
square  deal  is  the  indispensable  basis 
of  loyalty  and  efficiency  in  an  agency 
organization.  Giving  an  agent  a  chance 
to  develop  himself,  allowing  him  to  ex¬ 
press  his  individuality  is  the  surest  way 
of  enlisting  the  absolute  loyalty,  per¬ 
fect  confidence  and  untiring  devotion 
of  a  creative  man.  The  feeling  which 
men  entertain  for  their  employer  or  a 
superior  officer  is  usually  a  reflection 
of  his  attitude  toward  them.  If  agents 
are  treated  like  machines,  looked  upon 
merely  as  cogs  in  the  mechanism  of  af¬ 
fairs,  they  wrill  perform  like  machines 
or  find  other  places.  If  it  is  desired  to 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


GREATEST 

ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 
AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 
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POLICYHOLDERS  AS  PROSPECTS 


VIEWS  OF  F.  B.  MILLER,  ST.  LOUIS 


Phoenix  Mutual  Agent  Discusses  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Developing — Never  Misses 

Birthday  Letter 

The  salesman  of  to-day  is,  or  should 
be,  thinking  of  service — service  to  his 
fellows;  thinking  how  to  bring  more 
light  and  happiness  into  their  lives — 
this,  by  the  way,  is  the  prime  object 
of  life,  and  the  salesman  who  renders 
the  greatest  service  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  profit,  and  profit  is  the  pay  for 
service,  says  F.  B.  Miller,  who  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  in 
St.  Louis.  What  bills  receivable  and 
goods  on  the  shelves  are  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  so  are  the  policyholders  to  the 
live  salesman — an  asset  to  his  busi¬ 
ness.  An  agent  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
who  does  not  recognize  the  value  of 
cultivating  his  policyholders  is  over¬ 
looking  half  of  his  business  assets. 
Having  already  created  in  a  prospect 
the  desire  for  life  insurance  and  hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  his  need  for  the  time,  he 
has  rendered  a  distinct  service  and  a 
friendship  has  been  established  that 
should  be  mutual,  a  friendship  that  will 
end  only  with  the  severance  of  earthly 
tics. 

Time  goes  on,  conditions  change,  and 
the  need  of  insurance  grows  with  the 
policyholder’s  ability  to  finance  the 
needs  of  his  family  and  his  estate.  How 
natural  for  the  agent  to  supply  that 
need  if  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  him 
through  those  months  and  years  of  his 
business  development.  I  do  not  forget 
that  the  $1,000,  or  $2,000  or  $3,000 
policyholder  of  to-day  is  a  $5,000,  a 
$10,000  or  the  $20,000  fellow  ten  or 
mere  years  from  now. 

It  pays  me  to  drop  in  and  see  my 
former  customer,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done  I  write  him  a  letter  once  or  twice 
a  year.  I  don’t  talk  life  insurance  to 
him  all  the  time,  but  I  do  show  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  business,  in  his  family,  in 
fact  in  anything  that  interests  him; 
tell  him  something  about  his  contract, 
keep  up  his  interest  in  his  policy  and 
in  myself  and  he  is  much  less  likely  to 
lapse  his  policy.  And  then  I  get  a 
gt  cat  number  of  live  leads  from  my 
policy  holding  friends. 

Life  insurance  business  is  done  on 
confidence — confidence  in  the  company, 
aLd  especially  confidence  in  the  agent. 
I  had  the  confidence  of  the  policyhold¬ 
er  when  I  sold  him,  and  I  ever  try  to 
keep  it. 

Understands  Needs 

In  changing  a  prospect  to  a  policy¬ 
holder,  I  endeavor  to  understand  the 
in:-ured’s  need  for  life  insurance  to 
guide  and  assist  him  to  select  the  type 
of  contract  that  best  serves  him  and 
his  beneficiary  or  his  estate,  without 
any  regard  for  my  compensation.  This 
I  think  is  the  first  step  in  securing 
your  policyholders  as  future  prospects. 
Ar,  agent  who  does  not  do  this  will  not 
build  up  his  company,  nor  himself.  A 
satisfied  customer  is  a  profitable  cus¬ 
tomer.  He  is  a  partner  in  your  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  can  help  you  again  and 
again  to  secure  another  policyholder. 

I  tell  my  policyholders  and  prospects 
that  I  do  not  work  for  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  but  I 
do  work  with  that  Company,  and  don’t 
you  know  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
walking  for  and  in  working  with  a 
company? 

Against  Loans 

I  make  friends  with  my  policyholders 
by  constantly  advising  with  them  about 
their  insurance  estate,  and  about  their 
company,  and  the  agent  who  does  not 
go,  it  may  be,  out  of  his  way  to  do  this, 
has  been  paid  more  in  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission  than  his  services  are  worth. 
I  have  created  in  the  minds  of  several 
men  in  the  last  few  months  a  higher 
appreciation  of  their  insurance  and  my 


interest  in  him  and  his,  by  advising 
against  promiscuous  loans.  I  feel  that 
ii  is  my  bounden  duty  to  show  him  that 
while  the  contract  guarantees  him  the 
loan,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
wife  and  babies  can  afford  to  loan  him 
the  money;  that  the  prime  idea  of  the 
lean  clause  in  the  contract  was  put 
there  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  premi¬ 
um  in  times  of  financial  stress,  so  as  to 
protect  his  beneficiary;  that  loans 
cause  lapses,  and  lapses  cause  waste, 
and  I  desire  always  to  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing 
with  my  company  and  the  prospect, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  personal 
gain. 

Value  of  a  Hen 

1  go  a  long  way  off  the  beaten  path 
oftentimes  to  render  a  small  favor,  or 
to  inquire  about  the  policyholder  or  his 
family.  May  I  cite  one  of  many  cases: 
Last  winter  a  policyholder’s  wife  was 
sick.  I  did  not  know  it  until  I  called. 
He  had  previously  told  me  he  never 
would  buy  more  life  insurance.  I  did 
not  debate  the  question,  took  him  at 
his  word,  but  had  a  feeling  that  he  was 
probably  mistaken.  When  I  called  on 
him  this  particular  day  he  was  just 
ready  to  start  to  market  to  find,  as  he 
said,  “a  fat  chicken;”  the  good  lady 
wanted  chicken  soup.  Fellows,  I  would 
have  secured  a  chicken  for  him  if  it 
had  taken  me  the  entire  day  or  night 
to  get  it.  I  raised  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  could  find  the  proper  con- 
dit'oned  fowl  in  the  market — told  him  I 
had  a  number  of  them  in  my  pen  at 
heme,  and  if  he  only  had  one  of  them, 
what  a  jolly  lot  of  soup  could  be  had. 
I  delivered  to  his  house  a  three-year 
old  hen — she  hadn’t  laid  an  egg  since 
the  Lord  knows  when.  Result:  before 
a  month  had  elapsed,  a  request  to  se¬ 
cure  for  him,  if  possible,  a  $5,000 
twenty-payment  policy. 

Men  seldom  forget  little  kindnesses, 
and  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  must  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  every  sales¬ 
man’s  life. 

I  have  but  little  competition  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  modest  volume  I  write,  and  I 
rarely  ever  have  other  figures  to  con¬ 
tend  with  when  increasing  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  one  of  my  policyholders.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  half  of 
my  business  last  year  was  on  former 
policyholders,  and  up  to  date  over  40 
per  cent,  is  from  the  same  source  this 
year. 

System  of  Developing 

My  system  of  developing  policyhold¬ 
ers  from  policyholders  may  not  be  the 
best;  it  may  be  inferior  to  plans  others 
use,  but  it  works  with  me,  and  a  poor 
system  properly  worked  will  produce 
some  results. 

A  short  time  ago  I  write  a  policy  on 
a  gentlemen  who  claims  Boston  as  his 
licme,  having  heard  of  my  birthday 
letters  from  a  friend  of  his  in  St.  Louis. 
Less  than  sixty  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  insurance  agent  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  inquiring  about  my  system.  For 
eight  years  I  have  written  a  birthday 
letter  to  each  one  of  my  policyholders. 
This  letter  is  purely  personal,  written 
by  myself;  nights  and  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  are  utilized  for  this  correspond¬ 
ence.  I  endeavor  to  put  something  of 
I  he  personal  touch  in  these  letters. 
Tney  are  formal  or  less  formal  in  pro- 
pjrtion  to  my  knowledge  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Suppose  I  know  the  gentleman 


fa,ily  well,  that  he  is  a  young  man,  as 
most  of  my  policyholders  are:  my  let¬ 
ter  would  be  something  like  this: 

‘  My  dear  Mr.  Thomas: — I  am  sure  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  live,  love  and 
work  for  another  year,  and  with  this 
belief  in  mind  I  desire  to  offer  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  your  birthday.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  may  have  a  continuation  of 
good  health,  and  that  pleasure  and 
profit  may  come  from  your  business. 
The  years  will  come  and  go,  and  each 
cne  leaves  its  mark  in  the  passing.  The 
teeth  will  loosen,  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
and  the  hair  get  dusty  with  the  trav¬ 
eled  road  of  years,  yet  with  it  all,  it  is 
jelly  to  live  in  this  age  of  wonderful 
things. 

“Friend  of  mine,  I  cannot  close  this 
little  letter  without  saying  something 
about,  the  splendid  old  Phoenix  Mutual. 
Lid  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  your  Company,  that  you  and 
the  other  policyholders  absolutely  own 
it?  It  is  a  positive  fact,  and  this  being 
true,  I  am  one  of  your  workmen.  You, 
therefore,  are  interested  in  your  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  the  salesmen.  Don’t  you 
knew  someone  whom  you  think  I  might 
be  able  to  interest  in  our  Company? 
You  know  full  well  that  I  will  not  an¬ 
noy  or  torment  him.  Find  a  stamped 
envelope  enclosed. 

“With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
“Cordially  yours,” 

To  the  prospect,  I  very  frequently 
write  a  letter  on  his  birthday.  In  this 
one  however,  I  never  mention  anything 
about  life  insurance;  simply  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  birthday  and  hope  that 
the  days  and  the  nights  may  be  filled 
with  pleasant  thoughts  and  happy 
dreams. 

I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  very  remarkable  in  this.  It  does 
require,  however,  considerable  work 
and  system,  but  it  works  for  me. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHANGES 

Under  date  of  June  21  Homer  V.  Tou¬ 
lon,  of  Philadelphia,  assumed  a  general 
agency  in  the  Home  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  Manager  Toulon 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Life  early  in  June,  same  to  take 
effect  June  19.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Scranton  Life  for  the  past 
three  years  as  their  manager  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Scranton  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  placed  their  Philadelphia 
business  in  the  hands  of  Benjamin 
Freifelder,  former  supervisor,  and  they 
have  also  employed  Agents  Boyle  & 
O’Gorman,  which  firm  was  connected 
with  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  for  a  few  years. 


CANADA  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  development  of  life  assurance  in 
this  country  has  been  notable.  Public 
records  date  from  1875,  when  the  total 
amount  of  life  assurance  in  force  in 
Canada  was  but  little  over  $85,0‘00,000. 
It  was  1881  before  the  hundred  million 
mark  was  passed;  in  1902  the  half  bil¬ 
lion  level  was  reached,  while  by  the 
end  of  1912  the  billion  dollar  mark  was 
attained  with  a  substantial  margin  to 
spare.  That  the  instincts  of  home  pro¬ 
tection  and  of  industrious  thrift  are 
deep-seated  in  the  Canadian  people  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have  more 
than  doubled  their  life  assurances  in 
the  past  ten  years  and  have  more  than 
trebled  them  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 


The  Man  Who  Now  Contracts  With 

a  medium  sized,  well  established,  PROSPEROUS,  WESTERN,  old 
line  mutual  life  company  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA  or  KANSAS  where 
PROSPERITY  REIGNS,  will  PROFIT  NOW  and  in  the  FUTURE. 

Maximum  Brokerage  and  Renewal 
:  Contracts  for  Desirable  Men 

Write  for  information  Correspondence  confidential 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  N  ew  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  1  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


It  will  be  remembered  that 
Thrift  about  a  year  ago  arrange- 
in  the  ments  were  completed  with 

Movies  the  Vitagraph  Company  of 
America  for  the  production 
of  the  three-reel  photo-play,  “The  Re¬ 
ward  of  Thrift,”  primarily  showing  the 
value  of  the  thrift  habit.  The  play 
portrays  the  fortunes  of  a  thrifty  struc¬ 
tural  iron  worker  and  his  wife  and  lit¬ 
tle  daughter,  and  how  thrift  during 
prosperity  tides  over  adversity.  There 
is  a  “bad  man,”  too,  who  is  finally  con¬ 
verted  to  thrift  by  the  hero,  despite  the 
fact  this  man  once  attempted  the  hero’s 
life. 

Actual  scenes  of  work  on  a  steel 
framed  skyscraper  and  in  caissons  un¬ 
der  compressed  air  are  shown,  as  well 
as  actual  scenes  in  the  school  savings 
bank,  the  real  savings  bank,  where  a 
forger  is  arrested  by  means  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  print  method  of  identification,  and 
the  building  and  loan  association,  all 
presented  in  a  dramatic  setting  which 
giips  the  attention  and  leaves  the  de¬ 
sired  impression. 

It  is  very  significant  and  gratifying 
to  note  that  since  September  1st  of  last 
year,  according  to  statistics  recently 
gathered,  “The  Reward  of  Thrift”  has 
been  shown  in  2,746  motion  picture 
theaters  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  P.  L.  Waters,  general  manager  of 
the  General  Film  Company  of  New 
York,  estimates  an  average  attendance 
of  600  people,  which  means  that  1,647,- 
501)  people  have  seen  “The  Reward  of 
Thrift”  film. 

*  *  * 

The  Illinois  Life  is  is- 
Letter  of  suing  a  series  of  copy- 
a  Prospect  right  letters  written 
to  a  Salesman  by  a  business  man  to 
a  friend,  a  good  life 
insurance  salesman,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  aver¬ 
age  life  salesman  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  prospect  and  policyholder.  The 
second  letter  in  the  series  follows: 

My  Dear  Frank: 

I  am  about  to  have  another  spasm. 
Do  you  know  this  life  insurance  has 
got  my  goat?  It  is  not  so  much  the  life 
insurance  as  it  is  the  agents  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  various  companies. 

Look  ’em  over.  Did  you  ever  see  in 
any  other  line  of  business  a  better 
dressed,  more  intelligent,  or  capable 
appearing  bunch  of  men? 

They  seem  to  be  the  very  cream  of 
real  salesmen. — But, 

If  there  is  anything  that  gives  me  the 
woolies  it  is  to  see  such  men  holding 
down  a  perfectly  good  and  useful  chair 
waiting  for  prospects  and  discussing 
small  commissions  and  poor  business. 

I  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
agents  have  an  idea  that  they  are  a 
much  abused  race,  but  God  bless  them, 
they  are  in  the  greatest  and  most  won¬ 
derful  business  in  existence. 

Think  of  the  privilege  of  saving  a 
man’s  family  from  poverty — Grasp  if 
you  can  the  significance  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  children  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  virtue  of  their  efforts. 
Consider  for  a  moment — • 

That  practically  every  man  who 
walks  the  streets  is  a  real  live  possible 
buyer. 

And  then  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  life  agent  to  spend  any  time  in 
his  office. 

Why  is  it — 

Tnat  a  man  will  rise  at  6:30  a.  m., 
proceed  to  his  business  and  work  stead¬ 
ily  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  year 
in  and  year  out;  become  imbued  with 
the  idea  he  can  sell  life  insurance — 
Quit  his  steady  job — Get  a  rate  book 
and  sample  policies — Rent  an  office — 
Tnen  sit  in  it  and  wonder  why  business 
is  not  good? 

Say — 

If  this  same  man  would  put  in  the 


same  number  of  hours  really  trying  to 
sell  life  insurance  as  he  did  at  his 
steady  job,  he  would  do  business — lots 
of  business. 

The  market  is  here,  there,  every¬ 
where  in  unlimited  quantities  and  there 
is  a  constant  supply  coming  on  eternal¬ 
ly  and  forever. 

When  I  was  selling  directory  ads.  I 
knew  absolutely  that  if  I  called  on  a 
certain  number  in  a  week  I  would  make 
a  certain  number  of  sales.  One  can  sell 
blue  sky  if  one  works  hard  enough.  In 
fact,  many  are  selling  blue  sky. 

And  yet — 

The  life  agent  every  time  he  writes 
a  policy  puts  the  applicant  where  he 
can  look  within  and  find  more  self  re¬ 
spect,  can  look  without  and  find  more 
coiisideration,  and  face  his  wife  and 
kiddies  with  a  clearer  conscience. 

You  are  a  life  agent  and  a  successful 
one — Tell  me 

Why,  oh  why,  do  they  not  get  busy 
and  keep  busy?  As  sure  as  two  and 
two  make  four,  even  a  mediocre  plod¬ 
ding  agent  can  make  good  money  and 
save  the  world  much  misery — if  he  will 
only  work.  Sincerely,  SAM. 

*  *  * 

The  Pan-American  Life 

Pan-American  has  issued  the  first 

Target  number  of  the  Pan- 

Put  up  American  Producer’s 
Target.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 
On  the  target,  which  is  printed  in  red 
and  black  inks,  will  be  found  the  names 
of  every  producing  agent  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  degree  of  efficiency  and 
volume  of  insurance  produced.  On  the 
margin  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
those  who  have  not  produced  any  ap¬ 
plications  during  the  period.  The  com¬ 
pany  says  to  agents: 

“Don’t  let  your  name  be  found  on 
the  margin.  Be  a  good  marksman  and 
hit  the  bullseye,  if  possible,  but  by  all 
means  hit  the  target.  You  have  good 
rifles  and  good  ammunition,  but  it  is 
up  to  you  to  aim  well,  shoot  straight 
and  hit  the  mark.  Remember  a  per¬ 
fect  aim  does  not  bag  the  game  unless 
you  pull  the  trigger.” 

*  *  * 

A  clever  acrostic  by  H. 

What  G.  Sellman,  a  producer 

Life  Insur-  of  the  International  Life, 

ance  Spells  is  the  following: 

Lifts  mortgages. 

Increases  savings. 

Finances  families. 

Educates  orphans. 

Inspires  confidence. 

Neutralizes  sorrow. 

Supports  credit. 

Uplifts  homes. 

Relieves  want. 

Assists  widows. 

Nurses  the  needy. 

Creates  an  estate. 

Endears  you  to  your  family. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  a  little  slip  which 

Don’t  has  been  sent  to  all  agents 
Waste  of  the  New  York  Life,  and 

a  Minute  which  is  regarded  as  of 
considerable  value: 

TO  THE  AGENT: 

DON’T  WASTE  A  MINUTE- 
DELIVER  THIS  POLICY. 


This  policy  does  not  insure  you — 
it  insures  the  applicant,  and  IF  DE¬ 
LIVERED  TO-DAY  it  may  mean  the 
difference  between  a  lifetime  of 
hardship  and  a  lifetime  of  comfort 
to  the  beneficiary. 

If  it  were  a  fire  insurance  policy 
the  applicant  would  insist  that  it  be 
in  effect  this  very  hour,  and  yet  a 
loss  by  fire  leaves  the  insured  with 
all  hi3  earning  power  unimpaired. 

DON’T  KEEP  THIS  POLICY 
ONE  UNNECESSARY  MOMENT. 
It’s  a  scrap  of  paper  to  you,  but  it 
is  the  most  valuable  security  in  the 
whole  world  to  the  insured  and  his 
estate  AFTER  IT  IS  DELIVERED. 

THOS.  A.  BUCKNER, 

Vice-President. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  White,  in  the 
Co-operative  latest  number  of  the 
Cam-  Northwestern  National 
paigning  Agent,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  data  on  the  great 
advantages  of  co-operative  campaigning 
between  the  local  banker  agent  and 
an  expert  general  agent,  in  the  writing 
of  life  insurance  in  rural  communities. 
He  says  that  this  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  produce  business  and  to  make 
large  commissions.  He  points  out  the 
following  reasons  for  this  as  obvious: 

1st.  The  banker  is  too  busy  to  de¬ 
vote  much  time,  on  his  own  initiative, 
to  insurance,  and  a  definite  program 
of  solicitation  is  rarely  carried  out  un¬ 
aided.  The  general  agent’s  occasional 
calls  require  the  investment  of  enough 
time  to  assure  a  steady  business. 

2nd.  When  men  are  solicited  by  the 
banker  alone,  they  are  apt  to  postpone 
action,  saying:  “I’ll  think  it  over  and 
see  you  later.”  The  general  agent  na¬ 
turally  brings  the  matter  to  a  focus, 
and  it  is  usually  decided  at  the  first 
interview. 

3rd.  The  general  agent  is  an  expert, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  presenting  insurance 
in  attractive  ways,  in  meeting  and  over¬ 
coming  objections,  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  and  arguments,  and  above  all,  in 
persuading  men  to  act.  He  ought, 
from  constant  experience,  to  be  more 
effective  than  one  whose  time  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  another  line  and 
who  only  occasionally  tries  to  write  in¬ 
surance. 

4th.  It  is  more  than  twice  as  hard 
to  say  “No”  to  two  men  as  it  is  to  one. 
The  local  banker  gives  confidence  in 
the  proposition,  offers  credit  when  nec¬ 
essary,  and  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge,  is  in  a  position  to  give  most 
effective  advice  as  to  the  necessity  for 
protection.  The  outside  agent  brings 
to  bear  his  large  experience  in  pre¬ 
senting,  explaining,  persuading  and 
closing.  The  union  of  these  forces 
makes  an  irresistible  combination,  and 
“No”  is  less  frequently  heard  than  “Go 
ahead  and  write  me  up.” 

5th.  Where  a  number  of  policies  are 
written  as  a  result  of  such  co-operative 
work,  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
community  which  brings  a  steady  yield 
between  successive  campaigns,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  insurance  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  being  supplied  spasmodically, 
if  at  all,  they  are  constantly  cared  for. 

A  single  illustration — many  could  be 
given — will  show  the  value  of  such  co¬ 
operation.  In  a  Minnesota  town  of 
about  1,200  population,  during  the  past 
four  years  152  applications  for  over 
$300,000  have  been  written— a  yearly 
average  of  38  applications  for  $75,000. 
The  placing  of  this  business  upon  a  di¬ 
vided  commission  basis  has  netted  the 
local  agent  about  $750  a  year  for  four 
years.  Most  bankers  who  write  life 


insurance  without  co-operation  would 
not  make  $750  altogether  in  four  years. 

The  general  agent  who  undertakes  to 
write  insurance  in  rural  communities 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
bankers,  or  some  equally  effective  local 
sponsor,  finds  it  a  slow  and  difficult 
task,  and  one  which  requires  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  too  much  time  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  the  case 
above  cited,  the  general  agent  unaided 
would  probably  not  have  sold  $300,900 
in  ten  years,  for  he  could  invest  but  a 
small  part  of  his  time  in  any  one^com- 
munity,  his  job  being  the  intensive 
working  of  a  territory  embracing  a 
hundred  important  fields,  and  the  secur¬ 
ing  and  training  of  both  local  and  dis¬ 
trict  agents  to  supplement  his  own 
efforts. 

Co-operation  with  the  local  banker 
agent,  therefore,  makes  possible  not 
only  the  intensive  cultivation  of  many 
towns,  but  the  supervision  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  men  who  will  invest 
their  entire  time  in  the  business. 


“PROMOTERS”  APPEAL 

Three  insurance  promoters,  who  were 
convicted  several  months  ago  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  were  sentenced  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  this  week.  David  W.  Rothensies 
received  two  years,  Frederick  G.  An¬ 
derson  eighteen  months  and  Charles  A. 
Stephens  nine  months.  The  men  were 
released  on  bail  pending  appeal  to  a 
higher  court. 

At  their  trial  it  was  charged  that 
victims  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
companies  which  the  accused  promoted. 


GETTING  BUSINESS  IN  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
city,  although  it  may  not  seem  to.  Af¬ 
ter  you  have  created  a  desire,  get  to 
the  closing  point  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  stay  there  until  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  making  every  moment  count 
as  though  it  were  the  last. 

If  you  are  working  a  new  district 
alone  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  engage 
a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  knowing  whom  to  see  and  whom  to 
avoid  for  obvious  reasons,  to  accom¬ 
pany  you,  compensating  him  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Much  time  will  be  saved 
by  his  introductions  to  the  most  tikely 
prospects. 

Team  work  by  two  congenial  men 
has  some  advantages  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  under  favorable  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  contest  when  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  business  is  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  given  time.  “In  union  there 
is  strength,”  especially  in  closing  busi¬ 
ness  on  first  interview. 

Have  Medical  Examiner  With  You. 

By  reason  of  advance  knowledge  you 
are  enabled  to  prepare  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  your  presentation  and  argument. 
You  have,  by  reason  of  distance  be¬ 
tween  calls,  ample  time  to  consider 
each  case  carefully  and  to  analyze  your 
success  or  failure.  Every  call  should 
be  thus  weighed  and  your  experiences 
used  as  a  practical  education  just  as 
the  country  physician  does  as  he  drives 
over  his  territory  visiting  patients. 

If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  medical 
examiner  accompany  the  agent.,  espe¬ 
cially  in  sparsely  settled  districts. 
Many  cases  are  lost  because  of  incon¬ 
venience  and  the  time  necessary  for  the 
applicant  to  visit  the  examiner. 

Country  work  is  invigorating.  Fresh 
air,  change  of  scenery  and  interviews 
broken  by  pleasant  rides  all  go  to  add 
to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  country  business. 


The  Amarillo  National  Life  of  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Tex.,  paid  for  $538,053  for  first 
six  months  of  1914;  and  $809,500  for 
first  six  months  of  1915. 


The  meeting  of  the  $100,000  Club  of 
the  Illinois  Life  will  be  held  on  August 
26  in  Chicago. 


R.  H.  Sabin,  a  well-known  producer, 
has  joined  the  Travelers. 


F.  C.  Burnham,  secretary  of  Our 
Home  Life,  Jacksonville,  has  retired. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  July  2,  1912 

“The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  most  ably  managed,  and 
all  its  records  are  in  excellent  shape. 

“The  treatment  of  policy-holders  has  been  fair  and  equitable 
and  claims  have  been  promptly  paid.  Evidences  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Company  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  insuring  public, 
a  confidence  apparently  well  deserved.” 


July  16,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


TRAVELERS  CLUB  OF  HARTFORD 


NOW  HAS  A  MEMBERSHIP  OF  450 


Educational  and  Social  Features  of  Or¬ 
ganization  Founded  at  Suggestion 
of  President  Dunham 


One  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  in¬ 
surance  clubs  of  Hartford  is  the 
Travelers  Club,  founded  in  1907  at  the 
suggestion  of  President  Sylvester  C. 
Dunham  of  the  company.  The  club, 
which  is  now  in  its  eighth  year,  has  a 
membership  of  450  of  the  male  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company.  It  is  from  this 
club  that  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford  grew,  the  institute  taking  over 
a  great  deal  of  the  educational  work 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
club. 

The  Travelers  Club  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  male  employes  of 
the  company  in  the  way  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  recreation  and  has  proved  of 
great  value.  It  has  its  athletic  teams, 
which  enter  the  insurance  leagues  and 
which  also  take  part  in  intra-company 
events.  It  has  its  musical  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  furnish  music  for  its  en¬ 
tertainments.  Each  year  it  goes  on  an 
outing  on  a  holiday  given  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  by  the  company.  This  year  it 
held  a  very  successful  banquet  at  the 
Hartford  Club.  Its  ladies’  nights  are 
a  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Club  Room 

It  has  a  finely  equipped  clubroom  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Travelers  Build¬ 
ing  which  forms  a  gatnering  place  for 
its  members  and  gives  a  chance  for 
social  intercourse  among  them  after 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  In  this  room 
are  kept  its  athletic  trophies.  In  it 
also  is  kept  another  of  the  treasures  of 
the  club,  a  gift  from  Major  Edward  V. 
Preston  of  a  group  of  photographs 
taken  of  himself  at  various  stages  in 
his  career.  Here  meetings  are  Held. 
The  gavel  which  the  club  uses  is  the 
gift  of  Major  Preston  and  is  made  of 
wood  from  the  home  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  — 

President — Thomas  F.  Mannix. 

Vice-President — John  J.  Crowley. 

Financial  Secretary — Charles  P. 

O’Keefe. 

Recording  Secretary — W.  N.  Bagley. 

Treasurer — Joseph  vV.  Bennett. 

Historian — W.  Rulon  Williamson. 

Executive  Committee— Thomas  F. 
Mannix,  John  J.  Crowley,  Ghanes  P. 
O’Keefe,  W.  N.  Bagley,  Joseph  W.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Francis  J.  O’Neil,  Harry  L. 
Marvin. 

The  Travelers  Club  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  meeting  of  the  male  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  held  November 
5,  1907.  Early  in  the  Fall  of  that  year 
President  Sylvester  C.  Dunham  of  the 
company  invited  a  number  of  the  older 
clerks  to  meet  with  him  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  club  among  the  male 
employes  of  the  company.  In  behalf 
of  the  company,  President  Dunham  of¬ 
fered  the  assembly  nail  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Travelers  Building  as  a 
clubroom  and  generously  offered  to 
equip  it  for  club  purposes.  The  offer 
w'as  gladly  accepted  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  organization.  The  commjitee 
consisted  of  R.  J.  Sullivan  and  M.  G. 
Wolfe  of  the  liability  department,  J.  E. 
Ahern  and  Wyckoff  Wilson  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  department  and  Frank  H.  Ladon, 
Jr.,  and  E.  D.  Church  of  the  life  de¬ 
partment. 

Educational  Features 

The  educational  feature  of  th9  club 
became  at  once  important  and  during 
the  Winter  classes  were  organized  in 
Spanish  and  in  policy  contracts.  But 
the  social  feature  was  not  neglected 
The  musical  organizations  of  the  club 
furnished  music  for  entertainments 
after  the  meetings.  On  a  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  club,  it  entertained  the 
manufacturers  of  Hartford  County  at 
Unity  Hall  in  March,  1908,  to  meet 


Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  director  ot  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety  Devices 
and  Industrial  Hygiene. 

Insurance  Institute  Formed 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  second 
year  of  the  club  it  was  proposed  that 
an  Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford, 
similar  to  the  Canadian  Institute,  be 
formed,  and  at  this  meeting  the  In¬ 
surance  Institute  was  born.  From  this 
has  grown  the  present  institute  with 
its  offices  at  No.  JO  Prospect  Street 
and  its  valuable  educational  woik. 

Events  of  this  year  of  the  club  in¬ 
cluded  a  dance  given  to  the  women  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  and  a  roof  gar¬ 
den  party. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  TRAINING  AGENTS 
(Continued  from  page  6) 

stir  the  larger,  latent  powers,  thereby 
increasing  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  agents  as  individuals  and  not 
as  a  mass,  and  give,  in  some  measure, 
what  you  ask.  They  must  be  identified 
with  the  business,  and  made  to  feel 
that  they  have  at  stake  something 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  that  business.  Creeping  into  the 
lives  of  men  everywhere  is  the  thought 
that  we  need  each  other,  and  by  giving 
much  we  will  receive  much. 

A  man  will  develop  a  love  for  the 
game  in  any  business  in  which  he  is 
led  to  assume  responsibility,  to  take 
personal  initiative,  to  feel  that  he  is 
creating  something  and  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  his  work.  Many 
general  agents  are  unable  to  develop 
this  feeling  in  their  subordinates  be¬ 
cause  they  assume  all  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  allow  those  under  them  no 
share  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  successful  general  agents  have  the 
happy  faculty  of  discovering  their  men, 
inspiring  this  attitude  in  them  and 
thereby  keeping  each  on  his  mettle. 

The  task  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  general  agent  is  to  maintain  his 
own  industry  and  enthusiasm  at  high 
level.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  must 
be  kindled  at  the  top  that  the  spark  may 
be  passed  down  to  the  lower  levels.  It 
can  never  travel  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  How  then  is  the  general  agent 
to  light  his  fires  and  transmit  to  his 
agents  his  ideals  and  his  enthusiasm? 
Not  by  working  for  money  alone.  The 
general  agent  must  be  more  thoughtful 
than  sympathetic;  more  liberal  than 
generous, — and  the  truest  liberality  is 
appreciation.  He  must  be  ten  men  at 
ten  different  times  and  ten  men  all  the 
time.  His  manifold  genius  should  make 
him  master  of  the  situation.  His  agency 
motto  might  well  be  that  adapted  by 
the  German  Empire,  viz.,  “All  for  one, 
and  one  for  all.”  He  who  would  win 
the  greatest  victories  must  depend  for 
his  enthusiasm  upon  an  instinctive  love 
of  the  game.  To  some  men  running  a 
general  agency  is  as  great  a  joy  as 
landing  a  trout  or  salmon.  To  such  a 
man,  enthusiasm  for  his  work  is  un¬ 
failing  and  industry  unremitting.  His 
work  always  appeals  to  him,  as  the 
thing  of  supremest  moment.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  it  is  such  that  it  never  fails 
to  inspire  others;  it  is  contagious.  His 
industry  and  enthusiasm  are  na¬ 
tural  and  as  inexhaustible  as  the  air 
he  breathes.  It  is  to  what  a  man  sees, 
to  what  he  believes,  to  what  he  strug¬ 
gles  incessantly  to  attain,  that  he  will 
approximate.  Where  there  is  no  vision, 
there  is  failure. 

The  man  who  watches  the  sculptor 
at  work  upon  a  block  of  marble  sees 
what  appears  to  be  a  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  performance.  But  out  of  sight  in 
the  sculptor’s  brain  there  is  a  quiet 
presence  that  is  not  perceived,  and 
every  movement  of  the  hand  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  that  shining  thought  within 
the  brain.  That  presence  is  the  ideal. 
Without  it  he  would  be  a  mason;  by 
it  he  becomes  an  artist.  So  all  are 
fashioned  by  visions,  and  obey  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  ideals.  The  power  of  the  ideal 
shapes  our  lives,  and  only  as  there  is 
strength  of  character  and  ideals  that 
measure  up  to  the  highest  standards 
can  there  be  hope  of  attaining  success. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

lll6  Company  By  the  People 

~  ‘  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  apd  Surplus . 

Insurance  in  Force .  . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization. 
Is  Paying  its  PolicyholdePs  over . 


.  $11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
1,727,653.95 
99,256.046.00 
15,423,933.48 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 


LIVE  AGENTS 


as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The 

WESTERN  and 

SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . 

..CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888 

W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . 

Insurance  in  Force  . 

Branch 

offices  in  all  the  larger  cities 
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COMPANY  PAPERS 

Several  companies  which  have  not 
heretofore  issued  a  monthly  paper  to 
their  agents  have  recently  started  do¬ 
ing  so.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  company  papers  are  constantly  get¬ 
ting  better  and  some  of  them  have  been 
increased  in  size  lately.  A  few  are 
rather  elaborately  illustrated,  and  some 
contain  literary  merit. 

To  succeed  a  company  paper  has  to 
have  what  advertising  men  call  “pep.” 
A  good  make-up  man  is  one  of  the 
prime  requisites.  He  can  take  an  old 
idea  and  dress  it  up  to  look  like  new 
just  as  a  poor  make-up  man  can  take 
a  good  idea  and  make  it  look  like  the 
obituary  column  in  a  country  paper.. 

Some  of  the  best  company  papers 
that  come  to  mind  are  those  issued  by 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life,  Union  Central,  Mutual 
Benefit,  Northwestern  National,  Metro¬ 
politan,  Security  Mutual,  Massachusetts 
Mutual,  John  Hancock  and  the  Pacific 
Mutual.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  these  papers  is  welcomed  by 
agents  and  by  all  others  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy.  No 
mention  of  company  papers  wmuld  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
bulletin  issued  every  week  by  Thomas 
A.  Buckner,  of  the  New  York  Life.  It 
simply  radiates  ideas. 

A  better  tone  is  noticed  in  the  com¬ 
pany  papers  which  are  seeking  nowa¬ 
days  to  be  constructive  and  inspira¬ 
tional  rather  than  to  criticise  competi¬ 
tors.  When  there  is  comment  on  rival 
companies  the  language  is  generally 
illuminating  rather  than  critical. 
There  are  still  a  few  of  the  papers 
which  appropriate  as  their  own  original 
matter,  and  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
recalls  the  case  of  one  article  printed 
a  few  weeks  ago  as  to  why  a  college 
man  should  take  out  insurance  which 
was  recognized  as  an  old-timer.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  was  ten  years  old  and  had  been 
stolen  from  another  company  without 
credit.  Fortunately  these  cases  are 
few  and  far  between. 


THE  L.  &  L.  RATING  SYSTEM 
The  Larter  and  Lemmon  fire  insur¬ 
ance  rating  system  issued  this  week, 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  conditions 
contributing  to  the  fire  loss,  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sched¬ 
ules  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and 


a  study  of  it  discloses  why  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  consume  nearly  two  years’  time 
in  its  preparation.  The  amount  of  de¬ 
tailed  work  is  tremendous,  and  only 
experts  of  great  technical  equipment 
could  have  compiled  it.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  features  in  this  standard¬ 
ization  of  rating  that  were  not  incor¬ 
porated  in  others,  as  it  is  distinctly  an 
advance  in  every  particular. 

The  regulating  factor,  known  as 
burning  degree,  the  special  hazard  ta¬ 
ble,  the  treatment  of  co-insurance,  the 
system  of  exposure  charges,  and  the 
large  and  carefully  compiled  table  of 
occupancies,  are  some  of  the  features 
that  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
Agents  should  become  familiar  with 
this  rating  system  as  soon  as  they  can 
and  study  it  for  educational  purposes, 
even  though  rate-making  itself  is  not 
in  their  jurisdiction. 

DU  PONTS  FORM  SURETY  CO. 

In  order  to  guarantee  its  bonds  for 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts  with  the 
United  States  Government  and  to  do 
other  surety  business,  the  du  Pont 
Powder  Co.,  officials  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Delaware  Surety  Co., 
with  capital  of  $2,000,000  and  a  surplus 
of  $1,000,000,  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  foremost  surety  companies  in  the 
country. 

The  new  company  selected  Judge  J. 
P  Laffey,  head  of  the  legal  department 
of  the  Company,  as  president,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Raskob,  treasurer.  The  other 
directors  chosen  were  S.  D.  Townsend, 
vice-president  of  the  Wilmington  Trust 
Co.,  and  C.  R.  Mudge  and  V.  S.  Thomas, 
both  attorneys  for  the  du  Pont  Powder 
Company. 


ATLANTA  APPOINTMENT. 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 
of  Maryland  has  appointed  the  firm  of 
Dargan  &  'Hopkins,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gen¬ 
eral  agents  for  its  casualty  lines  in 
that  territory.  There  is  no  insurance 
office  in  the  State  of  Georgia  more 
favorably  known  than  the  office  of  Dar¬ 
gan  &  Hopkins,  and  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company  is  exceptionally  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  this  office  to  handle 
its  interests  in  Atlanta.  The  firm  is 
composed  of  two  young  men,  both  very 
well  connected  and  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Dargan’s  father  is  Milton  Dar¬ 
gan.  Southern  manager  for  thirteen 
States  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Co. 


A  RAY  FROM  THE  SUN 

(From  the  New  York  Sun.) 

Bad  fire  prevented  by  a  quick-eyed 
urchin — Loss  only  $15,000. — Newspaper 
headline. 

In  what  other  civilized  country 
would  a  fire  causing  “only”  $15,000  dam¬ 
age  be  regarded  as  anything  except  a 
“bad”  one? 


D.  G.  Luckett,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Casualty,  recently 
recovered  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  and  returned  to  his  desk  this 
week. 

* *  *  * 

Robert  Edwin  Dedell,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Life’s  $200,000  Club, 
has  been  with  that  company  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  although  still  a  young 
man.  H’e  has  attended  as  many  life 
insurance  conventions  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  as  any  man  in  life  insurance,  and 
he  is  a  firm  believer  that  with  associa¬ 
tion  comes  inspiration. 

•  *  • 

Miss  B.  F.  Macfarlane,  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  Pan-America 
Life,  has  successfully  caught  the  life 
insurance  atmosphere.  Recently  she  in¬ 
stituted  a  “Simmons  Day”  campaign 
in  honor  of  E.  G.  Simmons,  when  the 
vice-president  of  the  company  returned 
from  the  East.  July  7  was  designated 
as  Simmons  Day,  and  applications  re¬ 
ceived  on  that  day  totalled  $251,000, 
the  largest  single  day’s  business  in  the 
history  of  the  company. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


EGBERT  BAGG 


Egbert  Bagg,  local  agent  at  Utica, 
whose  death  occurred  on  Saturday  last, 
belonged  to  that  type  of  locals  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  their  bond.  It  is  a 
Utica  axiom  that  once  a  risk  was  on 
the  Bagg  books  it  remained  there.  His 
high  ideals  were  communicated  to 
others  and  his  office  was  regarded  as 
a  splendid  training  school.  Among 
the  underwriters  who  started  in  Bagg’s 
office  were  Wilbur  C.  Smith,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Niagara;  Edgar  P. 
Luce,  secretary  of  the  Franklin; 
Charles  H.  Dennig,  of  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler;  and  Albert  P.  Howes, 
for  many  years  special  agent  of  the 
Niagara. 

Four  of  Mr.  Bagg’s  companies,  the 
Continental,  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe,  Niagara  and  Franklin,  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  him  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  a  civil  engineer,  and 
went  into  insurance  after  the  Chicago 
fire. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  Wilson,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Equitable,  and  General  du 
Pont,  owner  of  majority  stock  of  the 
Society,  are  vice-presidents  of  the  new 
Bankers  Club  on  top  of  the  Equitable, 
the  finest  lunch  club  in  the  country. 
The  New  York  World  on  Sunday  print¬ 
ed  a  page  story  about  Mr.  Wilson’s 
experience  when  he  was  office  boy  of 
the  company  forty  years  ago.  Here  is 
the  way  he  got  his  promotion,  as  told 
by  the  World: 

“After  about  a  year  as  office  boy  I 
met  a  newspaper  man,  a  Mr.  Munson. 
He  was  a  special  writer,  I  believe,  and 
had  perfected  his  own  system  of  short¬ 
hand.  I  took  lessons  from  him  even¬ 
ings,  hoping  that  I  was  on  the  right 
track. 

“Then,  one  day,  when  I  showed  up 
at  the  office — not  here,  but  in  the  old 
building — I  found  that  Mr.  James  W. 
Alexander,  our  secretary,  had  lost  his 
stenographer.  I  went  straight  into  Mr. 
Alexander’s  office  and  applied  for  the 
position.  He  turned  around  and  sized 
me  up. 

“  ‘Why,  boy,  you’ll  have  to  study  short¬ 
hand  first.’ 

“  ‘Please,  Mr.  Alexander,  I  under¬ 
stand  it  now.  Can’t  I  try?’ 

“  ‘Go  ahead,’  he  told  me,  and  I  went. 
After  that  it  was  one  step  after  an¬ 
other.  Any  boy  with  pluck  and  in¬ 
tegrity  can  climb  as  I  did.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  executive  clerk  came 
next,  then  second  assistant  secretary, 
fourth  vice-president,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  second  vice-president. 

“What  would  I  name  as  the  elements 
of  success?” 

Now  he  smiled  broadly  and  leaned 
forward,  hands  clasped  before  him  as 


if  he  were  looking  down  into  all  the 
faces  of  all  the  boys  of  the  country. 

“Integrity,  loyalty  and  faithfulness. 
Those  three  are  the  fundamentals,  the 
absolutely  necessary  and  enduring 
qualities.” 

*  •  * 

Captain  R.  C.  Cole,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  at  the  home  office  of  the  Norwich 
Union,  is  one  of  the  many  British  fire 
insurance  men  at  the  front.  A  recent 
letter  contains  an  interesting  recital  of 
some  of  his  adventures.  He  says: 

"I  had  been  detailed  with  my  com- 
penj  to  borrow  tools  from  an  Indian 
battalion,  whose  temporary  headquar¬ 
ters  were  near  by,  and  to  proceed  to  a 
pc-mt  behind  the  firing  line  for  en¬ 
trenching  work.  The  generally  prosaic 
task  of  drawing  picks  and  shovels  was 
not  without  its  interesting  features.  The 
battalion  I  had  to  call  upon  was  the 
57th  Rifles,  part  of  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force,  a  body  of  men  who,  I  suppose, 
see  more  active  service  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  and  are  continually  on 
sentry-go  in  the  wild  country  north  of 
Peshawar.  Their  headquarters  was  a 
farm  which,  as  is  usual  in  this  part  of 
tl:e  world,  formed  a  quadrilateral  of 
house,  barns,  cattle  sheds  and  cart 
hovels,  with  the  farmyard  and  dung 
heap  in  the  middle — a  feature  that  I 
fancy  would  not  escape  criticism  from 
an  English  Sanitary  Inspector  or  M.  O. 
H.  I  knocked  at  a  big  double  door 
with  the  butt  of  my  rifle,  for  we  had 
discarded  the  sword  some  time  ago; 
bolts  were  drawn,  it  was  opened  a  few 
inches,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  gleamed 
in  the  gap.  I  stated  my  errand;  wheth¬ 
er  I  was  understood,  I  know  not,  but 
I  was  ushered  in  with  a  salaam;  a 
chair  was  immediately  brought,  and  I 
oat  down.  A  tall,  handsome  Punjabi 
non-commissioned  offier  wrapped  a 
highly-colored  blanket  all  round  me, 
over  my  head  and  under  my  chin,  be¬ 
fore  I  could  voice  a  protest,  and  anoth¬ 
er  brought  me  a  cup  of  curiously- 
flavored  sweet  tea  and  a  handful  of 
dried  fruit — dates,  figs,  apricots  and 
raisins.  As  I  had  been  told  that  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  slight  if  I  were 
to  refuse  anything  offered,  I  of  course 
accepted,  and  the  fruit  especially  I 
found  excellent.  I  learned  it  is  part  of 
the  rations  issued  to  the  Indians — per¬ 
haps  in  place  of  the  tobacco  which  the 
gor  ernment  serve  out  to  us.  My  swar¬ 
thy  attendant  could  speak  no  English 
beyond  a  few  disjointed  words,  and  I 
gathered  that  he  came  from  Feroze- 
pere,  and  considered  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  ‘very  nice  war.’ 

“As  some  slight  return  for  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  I  offered  him  the  greater  part  of 
a  cake  of  chocolate,  with  the  laconic 
commendation  ‘good,’  and  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  faith  I  retained  one  divi¬ 
sion  and  munched  a  piece  of  it.  He 
accepted  my  gift.  I  suppose  he  was 
toe  polite  to  do  otherwise;  but  to  my 
disappointment  he  did  not  follow  my 
example  and  taste  it,  but  put  it  in  his 
pecket.  I  thought  of  the  incident  after¬ 
wards,  and  probably  my  offering  was 
spurned  as  food  that  had  been  polluted 
by  a  white  man’s  touch,  and  was 
thrown  to  the  chickens  that  roamed 
about.  Meanwhile,  my  men  were  filing 
past  and  picking  up  from  two  heaps 
the  picks  and  shovels,  and  after  the 
number  had  been  checked — for  al¬ 
though  the  native  officer  could  talk  no 
English,  he  knew  very  well  that  two; 
and-two  make  four — we  set  out  to  our 
allotted  task.  We  worked  hard  in  the 
morning,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
good  thing  that  we  had  done  so,  for  in 
the  early  afternoon  the  Germans  evi¬ 
dently  discovered  our  existence  and 
commenced  to  shell.  Fortunately,  they 
cnly  used  howitzers;  I  say  fortunately, 
for  the  reason  that  these  howitzer 
shells  can  be  clearly  heard  howling 
turough  the  air  and,  as  their  trajectory 
is  very  high,  they,  as  a  rule,  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  soft  land,  with  the  result 
that  their  explosive  effect  is  nearly  all 
upward  instead  of  being  lateral.” 


July  16,  1915. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


ELECT  W.W.  LENNOX  PRESIDENT 


OLD  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS  MEET 


J.  H.  Vreeland,  of  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  Dis¬ 
cusses  Adjustment  of  Fire 
Insurance 


That  fine  old  sentimental  body,  known 
as  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Supervising  and  Adjusting  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,  which  holds  a  session  only 
once  a  year,  but  needs  no  crutches,  met 
at  Lake  Placid  on  Tuesday.  Many  of 
those  who  attended  were  young  specials 
in  white  flannel  trousers.  From  New 
York  City  came  Howard  P.  Moore,  of 
the  Home;  Wilbur  Smith,  of  the  Niag- 
aga,  and  Bill  Hadley,  the  only  man  who 
ever  played  golf  in  a  baseball  uniform. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  address  by  Willis  O.  Robb, 
manager  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange,  and  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Among  the  other  features 
were  the  songs  of  Mrs.  B.  C.  Chittenden 
and  the  reading  by  Mrs.  Percy  W. 
Clark.  Both  are  charming  ladies  cf 
considerable  talent. 

W.  W.  Lennox  President 

W.  W.  Lennox,  of  the  Hartford,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association; 
Percy  B.  Jarvis  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  C.  Roach,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  and  C.  R.  Folsom,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  the 
forty-third  annual  meeting. 

The  retiring  president,  J.  H.  Vree¬ 
land,  of  the  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  discussed  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau  and  ad¬ 
justing  conditions.  He  said  in  part: 

“Duties  of  field  men  in  this  State 
have  been  affected  by  important 
changes  occurring  during  the  past  few 
years;  the  advent  of  the  adjustment 
bureau:  the  transfer  of  rate  making 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  adequacy 
of  rates  from  the  field  men  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  rating  organization  and  his 
assistants;  the  furnishing  to  the  com¬ 
panies  of  sprinklered  risk,  special  haz¬ 
ard  and  community  reports  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  by  bureaus  has  relieved 
us  of  a  part  of  this  work.  As  a  result 
it  might  appear  that  the  position  of  field 
representative  is  now  of  less  import¬ 
ance  than  formerly:  The  contrary  is 
true,  however.  Having  been  relieved 
of  certain  duties,  he  has  assumed 
others  more  important.  At  no  time  In 
the  past  have  the  companies  required 
the  services  of  competent  special 
agents  more  than  right  now. 

The  Special  and  the  G.  A.  B. 

“The  special  agent  suffered  no  loss 
in  personal  value  to  his  company  by  the 
advent  of  the  adjustment  bureau. 

“Whether  a  field  man  can  best  repre¬ 
sent  his  company  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  special  agent  and  adjuster,  or  as 
special  agent  only  without  jurisdiction 
over  losses  is  a  question  open  to  rele¬ 
vant  argument  on  both  sides. 

“That  a  special  agent  should  have 
had  adjusters’  experience  in  order  that 
he  may  know  the  susceptibility  to  fire 
damage  of  certain  commodities  and 
that  he  may  be  conversant  with  the 
operation  of  certain  of  the  conditions 
of  the  insurance  contract  in  practice 
rather  than  in  theory,  is  important. 
But  whether  he  should  be  the  sole  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  company  in  a  given 
territory  to  act  officially  as  both  spe¬ 
cial  agent  and  adjuster  is  questionable. 

"Furthermore,  as  it  is  the  policy  of 
most  companies  to  have  losses  in  which 


one  company  only  is  interested,  ad¬ 
justed  by  their  field  representatives,  the 
special  agent  still  lias  the  opportunity 
to  keep  posted  on  the  features  just 
mentioned  as  essential  and  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  values.” 


J.  J.  HOEY  RESIGNS 


Succeeded  as  Second  Deputy  of  New 
York  Department  By  F.  R. 
Stoddard,  Jr. 


James  J.  Hoey,  Second  Deputy  Insur¬ 
ance  Superintendent  of  New  York,  has 
resigned.  He  is  succeeded  by  Francis 
R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  is  a  Harvard  and  Buffalo  law 
school  graduate,  and  is  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hoey 
will  enter  the  insurance  business. 

Dennis  A.  Spellisy,  third  deputy,  has 
also  resigned.  He  is  succeeded  by 
John  F.  Yawger. 

Mr.  Hoey  is  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  department.  He  was 
formerly  active  as  a  Democratic  leader, 
and  was  formerly  an  insurance  broker. 

This  news  will  be  received  by  all  in¬ 
surance  men  with  great  regret,  as  Mr. 
Hoey  has  been  an  efficient,  painstaking 
and  hardworking  insurance  supervising 
official.  His  work  in  compensation 
matters  was  especially  good. 

Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  assemblyman. 


RATE  CABINET  CARDS 


Will  Be  Mailed  Direct  to  Agents  By 
Underwriter’s  Association  of 
New  York  State 


The  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  State  has  mailed  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  to  local  agents  holding  rate 
cabinets: 

“On  and  after  the  1st  of  August  the 
cards  for  your  rate  cabinets  will  be 
mailed  to  you  direct  from  this  office. 

“At  the  present  time  several  methods 
of  distributing  cards  are  in  vogue.  In 
some  cities  our  employes  place  the 
cards  in  the  cabinets;  in  other  cases 
they  are  delivered  by  our  employes  to 
the  agents,  who  put  them  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  themselves;  and  finally,  in  one  city 
the  cards  are  mailed  to  the  agents  by 
the  district  secretary. 

“With  the  view  of  systematizing  the 
work,  the  change  noted  above  has  been 
decided  upon.  It  will  have  several  ad¬ 
vantages,  not  only  to  you  but  to  us. 
So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  will  give 
you  a  prompter  service  because  the 
cards  will  be  mailed  to  you  direct  from 
day  to  day  as  they  come  from  the  press. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  will  save 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  that 
can  be  better  spent  on  inspection  and 
other  work.  It  will  also  obviate  a  du¬ 
plication  of  printing.” 


HAIL  LOSSES  HEAVY 

Hail  insurance  losses  have  been  un¬ 
usually  numerous  in  the  West  this 
month,  and  are  so  heavy  that  many 
companies  report  that  all  chance  for 
profit  on  the  season  has  gone. 


If  the  Underwriters  Association  of 
New  Jersey  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  proposed,  it  will  lose 
three  of  its  best  executive  committee- 
the  Middle  [Department  drops  the  three 


The  Middle  Department  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  on  July  21. 


NEW  YORK  SPECIALS  MEET 


RAIN  STOPS  OUTDOOR  EVENTS 


Association  Has  Committee  To  Investi¬ 
gate  Mixed  Agency  Situation — 
Vreeland  Chairman  at  Banquet 

The  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  State  met  at  Lake  Placid  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Many  of  the 
specials  got  there  a  day  earlier  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  of  the  old  supervising 
agents’  association,  a  notice  of  which 
meeting  is  published  in  another 
column. 

The  outdoor  features  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  were  marred  by  the 
rain  which  stopped  the  ball  game. 

Agency  Relations  Committee 
It  was  learned  at  Lake  Placid  that 
the  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York  State  recently  appointed  an 
agency  relations  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  investigate  the  agency  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  idea  in  view  of  a  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  Association  companies 
from  the  offices  of  non-Association 
companies.  The  question  of  mixed 
agencies  has  for  a  long  time  been  a 
pertinent  one  in  this  State. 

At  the  banquet  Tuesday  evening  J.  H. 
Vreeland  presided  as  toastmaster.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  specials,  including  J.  M. 
Carothers  and  George  B.  Greenslet 
spoke  informally.  The  Mayor  of  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Ralph  G.  Potter,  secretary 
of  the  Association,  also  spoke. 


EXAMINE  GERMAN  OF  PEORIA 


Illinois  Department  to  Report  Next 
Week — Renewal  of  License  in  New 
York  Refused 


In  a  letter  received  by  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  on  Monday,  In¬ 
surance  Superintendent  Potts  of  Illi¬ 
nois  stated  that  the  Illinois  department 


was  examining  the  German  Fire  of  Pe¬ 
oria  and  expected  to  make  its  report 
next  week. 

On  June  29,  the  German  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  New  York  department 
for  a  renewal  of  its  license  in  this 
State.  The  department  held  it  up  for 
a  few  days  pending  an  investigation 
and  refused  to  renew  the  same  last 
week,  stating  as  the  reasons,  that  the 
company  had  been  slow  in  paying 
losses  and  commenting  upon  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  condition. 


MERIDEN  RATE  COMMENT 

A  sample  of  the  misinformation  in 
the  public  mind  about  fire  insurance 
rates  is  seen  in  the  following  editorial, 
published  by  the  Meriden  “Journal.” 

The  fire  insurance  rates  here 
have  gone  up  as  they  have  in  other 
cities,  and  because  the  insurance 
people  think  that  business  is  not 
as  good  as  it  should  be  they  make 
those  who  buy  fire  protection  pay 
more  for  it.  Of  course  the  rates 
must  be  governed  by  the  number  of 
people  that  subscribe  and  also  by 
the  percentage  of  the  losses  that 
the  companies  have  to  pay.  Con¬ 
sequently  when  business  falls  off 
the  insurance  corporations  have  to 
keep  the  rate  up  and  guarantee 
themselves  against  getting  «nto 
difficulties. 


The  County  Fire  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  admitted  to  California.  A.  T. 
Bailey  will  manage  the  company  in  that 
State,  Utah  and  Montana. 


The  Los  Angeles  city  council  has 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  jitneys 
to  carry  indemnity  bonds  providing  for 
$1,000  for  property  loss,  and  $10,000  for 
loss  of  life  or  injury  to  passengers. 


The  Missouri  insurance  department 
reports  that  during  1914  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  sustained  a  loss  ratio  of  76  per 
cent. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


LICENSE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


C.  T.  SILVER  SELLS  INSURANCE 


Superintendent  Phillips  Explains  His 
Action  in  a  Letter  to  William 
Street  Broker 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  in  a  recent 
issue  published  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  C.  T.  Silver  Motor  Company, 
of  1760  Broadway,  agents  of  the  Pack¬ 
ard  and  Peerless,  is  soliciting  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  from  its  patrons.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  to  the  new  Insurance 
Superintendent,  J.  S.  Phillips,  by  a  bro¬ 
ker,  the  letter  of  complaint  being  as 
follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  herewith  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  direct  solicitation  for  automo¬ 
le  insurance  on  the  part  of  the  C.  T.  Silver 
Motor  Company,  of  1760  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Our  firm  has  lost  considerable  business 
through  the  advertisement  of  their  so-called 
insurance  department.  They  state  that  they 
have  special  arrangements  with  certain  large 
insurance  companies  which  permits  them  to 
make  all  repairs  and  adjustments  of  cars 

amaged  by  collision  or  fire.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  unfair  advantage,  and  I  would  call,  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  part  of  such  companies. 

The  intention  of  this  letter  is  not  to  bring 
out  the  discrimination  feature,  which  they  ad¬ 
vertised  very  strongly,  but  to  be  advised 
whether  it  is  permissible  for  an  automobile 
concern  to  act  as  licensed  insurance  brokers. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  an  individual, 
firm  or  corporation  must  be  exclusively  in  the 
insurance  business  to  qualify  as  licensed 
brokers. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  this  concern  immediately  following  my 
deposit  for  one  of  their  automobiles.  This 
letter  will  explain  the  matter  very  clearly, 
and  I  would  appreciate  your  kind  attention 
and  advice  on  this  subject. 

Statement  By  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dear  Sir:  This  acknowledges  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
contents  of  which  are  noted. 

In  reply,  you  are  advised  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Insurance  Law  which 
provides  that  an  individual,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  must  be  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  insurance  business  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  obtaining  a  broker’s  certificate 
of  authority.  Former  section  142  of 
the  Insurance  Law  which  contained 
such  a  provision  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Hauser  v.  North  British  &  Mercantile 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  later  re¬ 
pealed.  The  present  law  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  licensing  of  brokers,  provides 
that  a  certificate  may  issue  to  any 
person,  partnership  or  corporation 
which  is  trustworthy  and  competent  to 
transact  the  insurance  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  manner  as  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  insured. 

The  C.  T.  Silver  Motor  Company 
filed  an  application  for  broker’s  certifi¬ 
cate  of  authority  which  was  found  to 
be  in  proper  form,  and  the  department, 
therefore,  was  required  under  the  law 
to  issue  a  broker’s  certificate  of  author¬ 
ity  to  such  corporation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  JESSE  S.  PHILLIPS, 

Superintendent. 

*  *  * 

$100,000  on  Annette  Kellerman 

One  of  the  brokers  received  an  order 
from  the  manager  of  Annette  Keller¬ 
man,  the  high  diver  and  Venus-built 
swimmer,  for  $100,000  accident  insur¬ 
ance.  It  was  not  easy  to  place. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Brokers 

The  following  are  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cialties  and  lines  handled  by  the  fire 
brokers  in  the  City  of  New  York: 

Hall-Tietenberg  Co.,  of  44  Maiden 
Lane,  make  a  specialty  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  business.  Harry  Hall, 
a  member  of  the  firm,  was  connected 
foi  years  with  Johnson  &  Higgins  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  foremost  spe¬ 
cialists  in  his  line  in  the  country. 

H.  F.  Poggenburg  Co.,  of  73  Nassau 
Street,  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  city.  Although  not  in  the  insur¬ 


ance  district  it  controls  many  large 
New  York  properties.  Of  late  it  has 
bee  doing  a  large  automobile  business. 

L.  H.  Hollister,  of  19  Liberty  Street, 
specializes  in  automobile  insurance. 

Rodgers-Carr  Co.,  Inc.,  123  William 
Street,  came  into  prominence  this  year 
by  securing  the  compensation  line  of 
the  Standard  Oil,  now  gone  to  the 
State  Fund.  Mr.  Carr  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Phenix  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  is  an  able  underwriter.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  formerly  with  Hamilton  & 
Co.  of  Boston  is  now  manager  of  the 
marine  department,  succeeding  the  late 
Mr.  Bruno,  a  victim  of  the  ill  fated 
Lusitania.  Mr.  McKee,  a  member  of 
the  firm  also  controls  many  important 
lines. 

*  *  * 

First  Malicious  Explosion  Policy 

The  first  policy  against  malicious  ex¬ 
plosion,  a  form  of  insurance  which  has 
grown  in  popularity  in  the  last  month 
or  two,  was  taken  on  a  zinc  mine  in  the 
Southwest.  The  rate  was  %  of  1  per 
cent. 

*  *  * 

How  Sprinklers  Reduce  Rates 

Brokers  were  considerably  interested 
in  an  advertisement  printed  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  last  week,  featur¬ 
ing  the  Grinnell  automatic  sprinkler, 
and  written  by  Frederick  Reidemeister, 
of  Steinway  &  Sons,  leading  piano 
manufacturers.  The  article  throws  a 
light  on  the  way  rates  are  coming  down 
for  improvements.  In  part  it  follows: 

“The  initial  cost  of  the  Grinnell  in¬ 
stallation  was  $30,000.  As  soon  as  the 
equipment  was  in,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  reduced  the  cost  of  our  insur¬ 
ance  $15,000  per  year.  This  reduction 
may  seem  incredible,  hut  when  it  is 
known  that  our  rate  dropped  from  $1.50 
to  10%  cents  per  hundred  dollars  as 
soon  as  the  Grinnell  system  was  in¬ 
stalled,  the  fact  that  we  effected  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $15,000  per  year  will  not  be  as¬ 
tonishing. 

“When  asked  what  first  induced  us 
to  install  automatic  sprinklers,  we  re¬ 
plied,  ‘To  get  a  low  insurance  rate,’ 
but  that  was  not  the  only  inducement. 

“For  example,  we  have  500  employes 
working  in  our  plants.  We  wanted 
them  absolutely  free  from  the  peril  of 
fire.  Also,  we  wanted  our  employes 
free  from  any  danger  of  being  thrown 
out  of  employment.” 


NEW  JERSEY  LICENSES 


Partial  List  of  Agents  Who  Have  Been 
Granted  Licenses  Within  Last 
Three  Months 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
agents  w'ho  have  been  granted  fire  li¬ 
censes  in  New  Jersey,  within  the  past 
three  months.  Some  are  renewals: 

Aetna:  Philip  Auerbach,  Camden,  E. 
E.  Tice,  Merchantville;  Geo.  A.  Paige, 
Jersey  City;  Russell  Du  Bois,  Alpine; 
Alex.  H.  Sibbard,  Park  Ridge;  Alex. 
M.  Dryden,  Collingswood;  Pawley  & 
Co.,  Asbury  Park;  A.  H.  Phillips  Co., 
Atlantic  City;  Alfred  P.  Page,  Barring¬ 
ton;  Louis  N.  Creighton,  Bayonne;  D. 
A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Joseph  S.  Ker- 
baugh,  John  F.  Johnson,  C.  D.  Kline, 
Richard  M.  Crawford,  H.  Domm  &  Co., 
I.  C.  Clemens,  Walter  S.  Keown,  Jos. 
E.  Roberts,  Camden;  W.  H.  Meeker, 
Inc.,  Wm.  A.  Sherwood,  Elizabeth, 
James  A.  Romeyn,  Hackensack;  An¬ 
drew  W.  Trimmer,  Hackettstown;  Eu¬ 
gene  V.  Magee,  Hoboken;  Meyer  & 
Klein  Co.,  N.  George  &  Son,  Elmer  E. 
Hallinger,  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Charles 
G.  Rennar,  Fred  L.  Roy,  Harry  Shick, 
Joseph  S.  Norton,  Homer  S.  Magley, 
Thomas  W.  Coyle,  Higson  &  Co.,  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Deguan,  Gustave  Schumann’s 
Sons,  Jersey  City;  Rufus  C.  Walling, 
Keyport;  A.  W.  Bradshaw,  Lakewood; 
James  C.  Stevens,  Montclair;  Stephen 
Griffith,  Jr.,  Morristown;  Redmond  P. 
Conlon  &  Co.,  Myers  &  Still,  Inc.,  Ross 
M.  Wickham  &  Co.,  Newark;  Neilson 
T.  Parker,  New  Brunswick;  Joseph  I. 
Scull,  Ocean  City;  James  A.  Clark,  Or¬ 
ange;  Frank  Hughes,  Inc.,  Passaic; 
Robert  M.  Elsings  &  Co.,  Garrett  H. 
Demarest,  Paterson;  W.  B.  Howe, 


Princeton;  Joseph  Meade,  Rahway; 
Abram  L.  Watson,  Rutherford;  Alonzo 
L.  Grace,  South  Amboy;  Eugene  C. 
Pierson,  Summit;  W.  Meredith  Dickin¬ 
son,  Trenton. 

Connecticut  Fire:  Robert  W.  Cherry, 
Bayonne;  J.  M.  Byrne,  Newark;  Fill 
&  Moon  Co.,  Trenton;  Nelson  &  Ward 
Co.,  Jersey  City;  Joseph  G.  Coleman, 
Asbury  Park;  Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 
Newark;  Sherwood  &  Lockwood,  Pat¬ 
erson;  General  Fire  Assurance  Co.,  of 
Paris;  Harry  C.  Youmans,  Jersey  City; 
John  H'.  Maddocks,  Jersey  City 
Heights;  Walter  F.  Erriskson,  Newark; 
Garrison,  Rumsey  &  Co.,  Paterson;  Al¬ 
bert  Robbins,  Asbury  Park;  Ross  M. 
Wickham  &  Co.,  Newark. 

Hartford  Fire:  H.  A.  Dunk,  John 
Spuhler,  Camden;  H.  C.  Albers,  Jersey 
City;  C.  S.  Fountain,  Hackensack; 
Francis  Gabriel,  Elizabeth;  Kirkland  & 
Fardley,  Newark;  Thomas  Leanard,  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands;  Theodore  Mendles, 
Jersey  City;  Woodward  &  Williamson, 
Jersey  City;  A.  L.  Worthington’s  Sons, 
Trenton;  S.  C.  Bishop  &  Co.,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  O’Gorman  &  Young,  Newark. 

National  Fire:  Joseph  W.  Post, 
Camden;  L.  Kretsehinaine,  West  Ho¬ 
boken;  Henry  Macnamara,  Camden; 
Fred  C.  Smith,  Ridgewood;  iSamuel  M. 
Shay,  Camden;  Theodore  C.  Coe,  East 
Orange;  A.  Moulton  McNutt,  Camden; 
James  Travis,  Robert  Howarth,  John 
E.  Mersetis,  Eugene  Ostler,  Paterson; 
Joseph  M.  Byrne,  Jersey  City;  Fish  & 
Marvin,  Princeton;  O.  O.  Lauckner,  Ho¬ 
boken;  John  E.  Muller,  Jersey  City; 
Asa  L.  Roberts,  Camden;  Chas.  Host- 
man,  Jersey  City. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.:  La¬ 
zarus  &  Pickett,  Bayonne;  Alfred  A. 
Franck,  Jersey  City;  Feist  &  Feist, 
Inc.,  Newark;  Charles  H.  Felton,  Cam¬ 
den;  G.  E.  Kaiser,  Passaic;  Lawrence 
&  Prior,  Trenton;  Maxwell  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  Englewood;  Stanley  C.  Mortlock, 
Eugene  Olden,  Paterson;  Fred  A.  Ryer- 
son,  Newark. 

Standard  Fire:  Ernest  E.  Le 

Compte,  Lakewood;  Clayton  Brick, 
Ocean  City;  Boynton  Bros.,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy;  Franck  &  Honeck,  Jersey  City; 
Louis  S.  Fugazzi,  Hoboken;  Miller  & 
Rollfs,  Jersey  City;  Terrill  &  Wordley, 
Newark. 

Queen:  Fred  J.  Williamson,  Mont¬ 

clair;  Edward  A.  Browne,  Paterson; 
Ellis  Adams,  West  Orange;  Richard  S. 
Asay,  Camden;  Brutus  J.  Ashman, 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire* 


Z  3.303.575.24  I  977.327  M  \ 

3,38  7. 028. 37  |  1.003.255.03  \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 

/  4.069.140.07 

I.2S2.207  06  \ 

/  4.310.036.19 

1.257.058.25  \ 

I  4.500.404  12 

1.322.978-14  \ 

/  4.001.140  81 

1.408.081.54  \ 

/  5.190.017.40 

U5I0.0  64.23  \ 

/  5.553.270.70 

1.576.330.82  \ 

/  5.725.  809  34 

1.664.504.81  \ 

/  6.007.887.20 

I.7OO.76I.0O  \ 

I  6.250.526.89 

1.703.433.67  \ 

/  6.350,079.09 

1.725.713.78  \ 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. Z00,7l3.7fl 


“  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 

Assets.... . $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  723,432.70 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W,  B,  MEIKLE,  Vlce-Pres.  &  G-en.  Mgr. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH; 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  St*. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Strait  National  Wm 
ilnanranro  ©0. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 
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Henry  Evans  on  Class  Barriers 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


H.  Belden  Sly,  special  agent  Con¬ 
tinental,  Boston: 

The  agents  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  greatly  pleased  with 
your  decision  to  incorporate  a  com¬ 
pany  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  Fidelity  Underwriters.  Many 
of  them  have  given  assurances  that 
they  will  show  their  appreciation 
by  an  increased  permium  income 
on  desirable  classes. 

Future  of  Classification 
A  number  of  fire  insurance  men  in 
discussing  the  organization  of  the 
American  Eagle  have  called  attention 
to  what  they  consider  will  be  the  next 
important  development  in  the  under¬ 
writing  situation,  viz.:  the  wiping  out 
of  classification  lines.  Although  there 
is  and  probably  always  will  be  stub¬ 
born  opposition  to  introducing  in  this 
country  what  is  known  as  the  European 
system  of  classification — permission  of 
a  company  to  write  in  all  fields  of  in¬ 
surance — a  constantly  increasing  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  wiping  out  these 
lines  is  noticeable.  At  least  one  of 
the  leading  insurance  commissioners  is 
in  favor  of  a  company  having  the  right 
to  sweeping  underwriting. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  at  the  present 
time  the  system  is  more  or  less  of  a 
form  rather  than  a  fact,  except  in  life 
insurance. 

It  would  be  easy  for  a  company  hav¬ 
ing  millions  of  capital  and  surplus  to 
form  several  companies,  each  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  d’stinct  branch  of  insurance. 
In  fact,  in  Hartford  at  the  present  time 
there  are  several  companies  which  do 
this.  The  Hartford  Fire  group  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fire  company,  the  Hartford 
Accident  &  Indemnity,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  which  will  write  live  stock.  The 
Aetna  Life  also  operates  the  Aetna 
Accident  &  Liability.  There  is  the 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  and  the 
Loudon  &  Lancashire  casualty  compa¬ 
nies.  The  Royal  Fire  and  the  Royal 
Indemnity;  the  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe  and  the  Globe  Indemnity;  the 
Royal  and  the  Royal  Indemnity  are  a 
few  of  the  other  groups. 

The  Connecticut  Companies 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  legislature  Hartford  companies 
organized  a  number  of  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  casualty  and  re-insurance  cor¬ 
porations,  which  new  companies,  as 
Connecticut  corporations  were  dropped, 
following  the  passage  of  a  taxation  law 
which  made  the  operation  of  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Connecticut  corporations  too 
burdensome.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
one  of  these  companies  was  a  Travel¬ 
ers’  fire  company,  the  Travelers  al¬ 
ready  writing  both  life  and  accident. 

The  natural  assumption  is  that  before 
many  years  many  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  will  be  writing  casualty  lines, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  several 
large  foreign  casualty  companies  have 
been  contemplating  writing  fire  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  as  soon  as  they 
can  legally  do  so.  Carrying  this  line 
of  thought  still  further  it  is  presumed 
that  eventually  some  of  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  will  write  life  insurance,  as  is 
now  done  in  England.  Because  of  the 
ease  in  forming  new  companies  the 
present  barriers  are  regarded  by  many 
wise  underwriters  as  purely  artificial. 

Mr.  Evans  Thinks  Laws  Will  Be 
Broadened 

In  this  connection  Henry  Evans  said 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week: 

“The  day  is  not  far  distant  in  my 
opinion  when  the  laws  will  be  changed 
so  that  the  American  company  will  be 
given  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  do  business  than  the  for¬ 
eigners  are.  Further  than  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  laws  will  be  so  broadened  that  a 


fire  insurance  company  will  be  enabled 
to  insure  all  forms  of  property  against 
loss  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
of  us  want  to  do  a  life  business,  but 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
strong  company  like  the  Continental, 
for  example,  should  not  do  fire,  ma¬ 
rine,  accident,  liability,  steam  boiler, 
plate  glass  and  all  the  other  various 
lines  of  business.  .  A  new  company  can 
be  started  to  do  business  in  any  of 
these  lines  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 
and,  yet,  we  are  restricted  through  our 
capital  and  surplus  amount  to  more 
than  $18,000,000.” 

Why  American  Eagle  Was  Formed 

In  discussing  the  incorporation  of  the 
Fidelity  Underwriters,  Mr.  Evans  said: 

“I  made  up  my  mind  more  than  a 
year  ago  that  the  Fidelity  Underwrit¬ 
ers  should  be  and  must  be  capitalized, 
and  would  have  taken  action  earlier 
this  year  but  for  the  fact  that  I  was  in¬ 
capacitated  by  an  attack  of  grip  and 
had  to  go  to  the  Coast  as  well. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any  company 
can  afford  to  combat  the  local  agents 
by  following  a  policy  to  which  any 
great  percentage  of  them  are  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  a  large  percentage 
of  local  agents  in  the  United  States 
have  been  worked  into  a  state  of  frenzy 
about  the  use  of  underwriters’  agen¬ 
cies.  Personally,  I  think  that  those 
organizations  are  the  outgrowth  on  the 
part  of  the  American  companies  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreigners,  es¬ 
pecially  the  English  companies,  most 
of  whom  own  or  control  American  com¬ 
panies.  They  are  able  to  do  so,  while 
the  American  companies  are  hampered 
through  the  workings  of  our  restrictive 
investment  laws.” 


MUST  STORE  OIL  UNDERGROUND 


Indiana  Fire  Marshal  Will  Force  Deal¬ 
ers  to  Provide  Safer  Gasoline 
Storage  Methods 


The  State  Fire  Marshal  of  Indiana, 
has  started  a  general  crusade  to  put 
gasoline  underground  in  the  State.  Or¬ 
ders  have  been  issued  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  The 
penalty  provided  for  each  day’s  neglect 
to  obey  the  order  is  a  fine  or  from  $10 
to  $50. 

Educational  work  along  this  line  has 
been  done  since  the  organization  of  the 
Fire  Marshal  Department.  Progressive 
dealers  have  been  quick  to  realize  the 
fallacy  of  storing  the  oil  above  the 
ground  and  in  many  instances  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  underground  method  of 
storage  as  a  matter  of  choice. 


FLOATING  POLICIES 

The  rules  of  the  Western  Union  and 
Bureau  governing  the  floating  or  sched¬ 
ule  policies  have  been  amended  and 
the  new  rule  is  mandatory  after  July 
6.  All  said  policies  must  be  submitted 
to  the  conference  committee  for  its 
consent  and  approval  to  the  form  of 
policy  and  the  average  rate  obtained 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
daily  report. 

The  decision  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  when  announced  is  to  be  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  members.  This  rule  does 
not  apply  to  street  or  steam  railway 
property  written  under  general  sched¬ 
ules,  grain  schedule,  merchandise  in 
transit,  retail  lumber  yards,  automo¬ 
biles,  etc. 


F.  J.  Finley,  formerly  daily  report 
examiner,  for  the  New  Jersey  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  the  home  office, 
will  shortly  sever  his  connection  with 
that  company  upon  completion  of  the 
re-insurance  schedule  to  the  Providence 
Washington  Insurance  Company.  Mr. 
Finley  has  had  more  than  a  dozen 
years’  experience  passing  business  in 
all  States,  and  will  make  a  good  man 
for  the  company  securing  his  services. 


The  Lesson  of  This 
Contrast  Is  in  Two  Words— 
“Pyrene  Protection ” 


In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  superiority 
of  Pyrene  protection  is  recognized  by  fire 
engineers.  These  extinguishers  protect  U.  S. 
Government  property  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Alaska  and  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  of  various  governments. 

They  extinguish  dangerous  incipient  fires 
wherever  they  occur  —  in  the  factory,  the 
power  station,  the  railway  car,  the  automobile 
or  the  home. 

Where  fires  are  complicated  by  arcs  and  live 
circuits  of  high  voltage,  Pyrene  is  the  weapon 
that  conquers  both  arcs  and  fires. 

It  is  the  most  effective  extinguisher  on  highly 
inflammable  materials,  such  as  oil,  greasy 
waste  and  gasoline.  It  will  not  freeze  at  50 
degrees  F.  below  zero  and  is  good  until  used 
— easily  operated  by  man  or  woman. 

See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 

Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  included  in  the  lists  of  Approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  are  Inspected, 

Tested  and  Approved  by,  and  bear  the  label  of,  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Write  for  booklet  “ The  Vital  Five  Minutes” 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  :  :  :  :  NEW  YORK 

California  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  Sait  Francisco,  Los  Anzslos 
Distributors  (or  Canada:  MAY-OATWAY  FIRE  ALARMS.  Ltd..  Winnipeg 
Distributors  lor  Groat  Britain  and  tba  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Groat  Ouoon  St.,  loadon,  W.  C. 
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Willis  O.  Robb  Discusses  Fire  Insurance  Rates, 
Expenses  and  Agency  Relations 

Mr.  Robb,  who  is  Manager  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange, 
Delivered  This  Paper  at  the  Mid-summer  Meeting  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  State  at  Lake  Placid  This  Week 


Tc  get  the  worst  over  at  once,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ob¬ 
servant  special  agent  finds,  in  the  con- 
dll  ions  now  surrounding  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business,  evidences  of  impending 
changes  that  when  accomplished  may 
seem  quite  revolutionary,  and  render 
nearly  useless  much  of  the  specific 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  he  has 
been  so  laboriously  acquiring  for  many 
years. 

Changes  in  Insurable  Property 

In  examining  briefly  the  grounds  for 
this  belief,  let  us  consider  first  the 
changes  under  way  and  in  sight  in  the 
subject  matter  of  fire  insurance,  viz., 
insurable  property  itself.  For  changes 
of  this  sort  there  are  in  plain  sight  o; 
the  country  districts,  the  smaller  towns 
and  the  cities.  In  the  country,  the 
telephone,  the  inter-urban  trolley  line, 
the  rural  free  delivery  and  the  parcel 
post,  the  automobile  and  the  better 
roads  it  demands  and  sooner  or  later 
gets,  have  all  combined  to  make  farm 
l.fe  over  again,  and  in  a  measure  farm 
property — including  insurable  form 
property — as  well.  Farm  buildings  are 
better  kept  up,  farm  products  rather 
more  varied  and  the  accumulation  of 
those  products  on  the  farm  itself 
rather  less  in  amount  and  duration 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Mean¬ 
time,  a  rather  greater  degree  of  insta¬ 
bility  has  accompanied  that  greater 
measure  of  personal  comfort.  Farms 
change  hands  oftener,  and  farmers’  cir¬ 
cumstances  also  undergo  more  vicissi¬ 
tudes  than  they  once  did.  In  general, 
the  insurable  value  of  farm  realty  has 
increased,  of  farm  personalty  (except 
household  goods)  decreased,  the  aver¬ 
age  physical  hazard  gone  down  and 
the  average  moral  hazard  up. 

In  the  smaller  towns  the  mail-order 
houses  and  the  increased  accessibility 
of  the  city  shops  have  to  a  large  extent 
undermined  the  prosperity  of  the  old- 
time  local  merchants;  and  small  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  not  always 
very  substantially  based,  have  greatly 
changed  the  dominant  character  of 
these  communities.  It  still  remains 
true,  I  think,  as  it  was  in  my  own 
small-town  boyhood,  that  God  made  the 
country,  man  made  the  city,  and  the 
devil  made  the  small  town. 

Ratio  of  Fire  Loss  to  Property  Value 

In  the  large  cities,  the  accumulation 
of  imported  and  reserve  stocks  is  di¬ 
minishing  with  increased  facilities  for 
prompt  replacement,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  predominance  is  lessening; 
small  manufacturing  is  multiplying 
rapidly,  and  building  construction  and 
fire-prevention  improving  steadily  un¬ 
der  the  double  pressure  of  legal  re¬ 
quirement  and  popular  demand.  (The 
Increase  in  the  number  of  fireproof 
buildings  and  that  in  the  number  of 
sprinklered  risks  in  New  York  City 
both  run  from  20  to  33%  per  cent,  per 
annum).  Taking  the  country  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
th-ee  things:  First,  the  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  found  in  cities 
is  paralleled  by  the  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  insurable  value  in  the  same 
cities,  so  that  the  fire  and  fire  insur¬ 
ance  problems  of  the  country  are  in 
an  increasing  measure  urban  problems. 
Second,  the  establishment  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  country-wide  corporate  enter¬ 
prises,  both  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  has  concentrated  great  values 
under  such  conditions  of  ownership 
am!  high-grade  construction  and  pro¬ 
tection  as  cannot  but  tend  toward  self- 
insurance  or  mutual  insurance  on  an 
increasingly  large  scale;  and  third,  and 
most  significant  of  all,  the  one  un¬ 
changing  factor,  the  ratio  of  fire  loss 


to  property  value,  in  itself  points  more 
clearly  to  great  changes  to  come,  para 
dexial  as  that  may  seem,  than  does  any 
other  feature  of  the  outlook. 

Please  consider  this  last  point  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  detail.  It  is  approximately  forty 
years  since  the  modern  American  fire 
prevention  movement  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  automatic  sprink¬ 
ler.  The  development  of  that  move¬ 
ment  is  familiar  to  you  all.  The  in¬ 
surance  companies,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  municipalities,  State  and 
Federal  governments,  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations  of  all  kinds,  all  these  forces, 
acting  both  separately  and  in  co-oper- 
aticn,  have  for  all  these  forty  years 
been  contributing  to  that  development. 
And  through  all  the  forty  years  they 
have  been  fighting,  as  to-day  they  are 
still  fighting,  a  purely  defensive  fight, 
making  no  inch  of  real  progress.  That 
is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  annual  fire 
loss  to  the  entire  value  of  the  burnable 
property  of  the  country  is  to-day  sub¬ 
stantially  what  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
We  have  merely  offset,  with  the  money 
and  brains  and  labor  of  all  these  years 
of  fire  prevention  activities,  the  hos¬ 
tile  forces  that  have  all  the  time  been 
tending  to  increase  the  fire  waste  of 
the  country  to  utterly  ruinous  figures. 
We  have  held  our  intrenched  position, 
but  we  have  made  no  gain  whatever. 
It  almost  seems  that  whenever  the 
cbtmists  or  the  electricians  or  the  en¬ 
gineers  or  the  mechanics  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  registered  a  new  advance  in 
industrial  efficiency,  we  have  had  to 
detail  new  corps  of  fire  prevention  ex¬ 
perts  to  follow  after  them  and  prevent 
their  beneficent  discoveries  from  burn¬ 
ing  us  out  of  our  national  house  and 
home. 

Certain  it  is  that,  whether  you  study 
the  annual  reports  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  note  that  the  slow  re¬ 
duction  in  the  average  rate  of  premi¬ 
um  is  offset  by  the  like  reduction  in 
rate  of  underwriting  profit,  or  whether, 
disregarding  insurance  entirely,  you 
compare  the  figures  for  the  increase  of 
wealth  with  those  for  the  increase  in 
fire  waste,  you  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion,  viz.,  that  the  fire  loss  per  dollar 
of  burnable  value  is  not  going  down, 
has  not  gone  down,  in  your  time  or 
mine.  We  remember  when  a  $100,- 
000,000  annual  fire  loss  looked  large, 
and  we  have  come  to  consider  a  $200,- 
000,000  small.  To  be  sure,  property 
values  have  meantime  been  doubling, 
bul  only  doubling.  Now  this  condition 
of  deadlock,  I  make  bold  to  say,  can¬ 
not  be  indefinitely  continued.  When 
the  band  of  missionaries  now  being  re¬ 
cruited  and  sent  forth  by  the  N.  F.  P. 
A.  has  delivered  its  message  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  when  the  public  has 
heard  and  acted  upon  that  message; 
when  Fire  Prevention  Day  and  Clean- 
Up  Day  and  the  Prize  Contest  for  Es¬ 
says  on  the  National  Ash  Heap  are 
firmly  established  everywhere,  and 
when  that  public  has  discovered  to  its 
amazement,  as  I  prophesy  it  will,  that 
all  this  is  getting  it  nowhere,  that  this 
desperate  upstream  pulling  is  only 
he  1  ding  the  fire  prevention  boat  oppo¬ 
site  the  same  old  stump  on  the  bank, 
there  is  going  to  be  one  mighty  howl 
of  disgust  and  a  demand  for  a  wholly 
new  treatment  of  the  evil.  When  that 
demand  has  done  its  perfect  work  it  is 
eutirely  possible  (though  I  make  no 
piophecies)  that  the  fire  insurance 
business  will  not  be  recognizable  to  its 
nearest  friends  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

Effect  of  the  European  War 

One  other  factor  in  general  business 
cc editions  in  this  country — those  busi¬ 


ness  conditions  that  fire  insurance 
must  accept  and  treat  as  its  raw  ma¬ 
terial — is  the  European  war  now  in 
progress.  Here,  too,  I  have  no  prophe¬ 
cies  to  indulge  in.  I  have  been  wrong 
every  time  I  have  predicted  the  next 
development  of  that  war  ever  since 
last  August — and  at  that  my  batting 
aterage  has  not  been  materially  lower 
than  that  of  most  of  the  newspaper 
experts.  But  whatever  happens,  and 
whenever  it  happens,  as  the  major  re¬ 
sult  of  the  great  war,  it  seems  to  be 
just  as  certain  that  America  will  never 
again  be  the  same  America  as  it  is  that 
Europe  will  never  again  be  the  same 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  grave  changes  and  read¬ 
justments  in  financial  and  social  and 
irdustrial  America  as  a  result  of  this 
terrific  conflict,  and  equally  impossible 
that  those  changes  should  not  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  at  once  the  index  and 
compendium  of  all  other  kinds  of 
business. 

Turn  now  to  the  signs  of  impending 
change  discernible  not  'in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  affairs  but  in  our  own — not  out¬ 
side  but  inside  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  same  story  will  be  re¬ 
peated.  The  business  is  being  made 
over,  partly  by  us,  partly  for  us.  In 
this  connection  consider,  if  you  please, 
rather  as  examples  than  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  headings,  these  three  subjects: 
Rates,  Expenses,  Agency  Relations. 

Rates 

Rates,  I  have  said,  display  and  have 
for  some  time  displayed  a  downward 
tendency.  But  that  is  not  their  most 
Interesting  aspect,  nor  am  I  concerned 
at  this  time  to  trace  the  transfer  of 
the  rate-making  power  from  the  local 
agent  through  the  Committee  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Agents  to  the  company  or  sub¬ 
scription  bureau,  supervised,  or  regu¬ 
lated,  or  it  may  be  entirely  superseded, 
by  state  authority.  Perhaps  the  ap¬ 
parent  present  tendency  of  this  power 
tc  a  state  of  equilibrium  may  be  worth 
a  passing  comment.  The  best  observ¬ 
ers  seem  to  agree  that  despite  an  oc¬ 
casional  phenomenon  like  the  prepos¬ 
terous  Potts  of  Illinois,  State  legisla¬ 
tures  and  State  insurance  department 
officials  are  more  and  more  disposed 
to  advise  stopping  short  not  only  of 
State  insurance  but  of  State  rate¬ 
making  and  even  of  State  control  of 
rate-making,  whether  through  the  veto 
power  or  otherwise,  and  trying  out 
thoroughly  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  idea  of  publicity,  supervision  of 
rating  bureau  activities  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  unfair  discrimination. 

How  many  years  this  moderate  tem¬ 
per  of  the  public  authorities  may  last 
no  one  can  say.  This  is  a  popular  and 
therefore  necessarily  a  fickle  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  we  live— nay,  which 
we  ourselves  constitute,  and  all  the 
more  fickle  because  we  constitute  it. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is 
that  really  effective  control  of  rates 
has  already  largely  passed  from  the 
insurance  companies  or  any  of  their 
constituted  agencies. 

The  Most  Discouraging  Aspect  of 
Underwriting 

Any  company  officer  will  tell  you 
that  the  most  discouraging  thing  he 
finds  in  a  study  of  last  year’s  figures 
for  the  United  States  business  is  not 
the  vanishing  underwriting  ratio,  but 
the  vanishing  power  of  affecting  that 
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55  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  1, 553,593-01 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

H.  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


July  16,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Willis  O.  Robb  Discusses  Fire  Insurance  Rates 


ratio  by  company  action.  Whether 
ratings  are  made  by  the  state  or  by 
rating  bureaus  more  or  less  under 
State  supervision,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  bring  about  an  advance  in 
rales  in  any  unprofitable  State  or  sec¬ 
tion  or  on  any  unprofitable  classes,  no 
matter  how  clear  the  justice  or  the 
propriety  of  such  advance  may  be. 
Every  such  effort  is  resisted  by  local 
feeling,  including  agency  influences,  or 
through  class  or  political  activity,  with 
a  dull  ferocity  that  will  listen  to  no 
reason  and  accept  no  compromise. 
Even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  law  gives  the  representatives  of 
the  State  no  control  or  jurisdiction 
whatever  over  the  rates  of  any  separ¬ 
ate  or  separable  class  of  risks,  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  any  one  of  the  four  fire  in¬ 
surance  rate-making  bureaus  to  ad¬ 
vance  rates  on  an  unprofitable  class  al¬ 
ways  provokes  a  clamor  that  brings 
the  State  authorities  to  the  spot  on  the 
run,  though  they  can  do  nothing  when 
they  get  there  but  say  sympathetic 
and  soothing  things  and  disperse  the 
crowd.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The 
complainants  do  not  want  justice,  they 
want  lower  rates.  And  no  branch  of 
the  State  government  can  win  votes  for 
the  administration  it  represents  merely 
by  showing  unreasonable  voters  their 
unreason.  At  the  present  moment  in 
this  and  most  other  States  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  carry  through  any  equal¬ 
ization  or  readjustment  of  rates  that 
requires  any  advance  whatever  on  any 
group  or  class  of  risks;  and  that  situ¬ 
ation  is  getting  no  better. 

The  40  Per  Cent.  Expense  Ratio 

Then  take  expenses.  It  is  the  stand¬ 
ing  reproach  urged  against  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  by  private  and  public 
critics  alike  that  it  has  to  collect  more 
than  five  dollars  for  every  three  it 
pays  out  in  losses,  or  “go  broke.”  Why, 
they  say,  only  charitable  societies  have 
a  higher  ratio  of  administration  ex¬ 
pense,  and  they  are  mostly  run  by  re¬ 
ligious  guys  who  aren’t  really  account¬ 
able  in  mony  matters.  Well,  I  am  hot 
called  on  to  explain  to  an  audience  like 
this  how  it  comes  that  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  shows  a  40  per  cent,  ex¬ 
pense  ratio.  You  know  all  about  it. 
but  if  you  ask  me  whether  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  a  fair  way  to  reduce  that  ex¬ 
pense  ratio,  I  say  emphatically  No! 

Take  the  two  items  of  taxes  and 
commissions  (including  brokerage) 
You  have  of  course  often  noticed  that 
a  company  official,  especially  if  he  has 
haci  ever  to  handle  the  data  collected 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  no  difference  what  he  is  called 
on  to  write  or  speak  or  testify  about, 
can  no  more  keep  the  subject  of  fire  in- 
smance  taxes  out  of  his  remarks  than 
poor  Mr.  Dick  in  David  Copperfield 
cculd  keep  King  Charles’  head  out  of 
the  memorial  he  was  at  work  on. 

And  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  obsession  of 
the  hard-beset  company  managers.  But — take 
it  irom  me — we  haven’t  begun  to  pay  taxes 
yet!  We  really  don’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  taxation.  So  long  as  the  present  craze 
continues  (and  it  is  still  growing  lustily)  to 
have  the  State  do  a  thousand  and  one  things 
that  the  individual  used  to  do  for  himself, 
we  shall  all  have  to  go  on  paying  taxes  to 
tne  State  in  ever-increasing  volume  and  ratio. 
And  of  those  taxes  the  insurance  companies 
must  pay  their  share — probably,  as  heretofore, 
a  good  deal  more  than  their  share.  We  can 
only  hope  that  some  greater  measure  of  re- 
turn  from  this  growing  burden  may  be  real¬ 
ized.  So  with  commissions  and  brokerage, 
ihey  are  going  up  and  not  down— don’t  make 
any  mistake  about  that.  So  long  as  the  in¬ 
suring  public  shifts  over  to  the  insurance 
companies  the  great  bulk  of  the  cost  of  fire- 
protection  engineering,  so  long  must  not  only 
l  tie  companies  but  the  agents  and  brokers 
alike  load  themselves  witn  new  expenses — 
stalls  of  schedule-rating  experts  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  automatic  sprinkler  engineers,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  ordinary  clerical  equipment. 
It  is  not  in  the  company  offices  alone  that  the 
increased  requirements  of  both  the  public  and 
the  public  s  official  representatives  have  forced 
up  the  expense  account.  The  agent  and  the 
broker  are  “in  on”  this  change  as  well.  And 
while  to  meet  these  expenses  tne  company  has 
some  sources  of  income  outside  of  premiums, 
t  e  agent  and  the  broker  have  none  outside  of 
commissions.  No,  you  may  grade,  or  make 
contingent,  or  do  any  other  thing  to  commis¬ 
sions  that  occurs  to  you,  but  you  will  not  re¬ 
duce  them. 

Agency  Relations 

Thus  we  come  to  the  third  of  my  sample 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

headings  chosen  to  illustrate  changing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  business,  agency  relations.  Last 
month  F.  W.  Day%  assistant  manager  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company,  took  that  subject 
for  his  address  to  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Utica,  and  he  specified  five 
sources  of  change  in  the  relations  between 
agent  and  company,  namely,  the  development 
of  the  preferred  classes,  the  increase  in  cor¬ 
poration-owned  property,  the  growth  of  the 
sprinkler  business,  the  extension  of  schedule 
rating,  and  the  multiplication  of  necessary  de¬ 
tail  in  the  business.  And  for  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  more  or  less  unavoidably  from  this  well- 
diagnozed  condition  he  had  certain  remedies 
to  prescribe  which  deserve  your  attention  as 
well  as  that  of  the  agents  to  whom  they  were 
more  directly  offered,  and  which  I  do  not 
doubt  you  have  studied  in  the  paper  I  refer 
to. 

But  I  am  interested  more  in  the  fact  and 
the  portentous  character  of  the  change  in 
'<  renev  relations  as  it  affects  the  business  in 
general  than  in  any  probability  that  it  will 
ever  be  reversed  or  undone.  I  suppose  you 
are  all  aware  that  it  was  the  decay  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  type  of  agent  that 
brought  the  special  agent  into  the  business. 
The  early-comers  among  fire  companies,  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  planted  their  agencies  with 
the  solid  men  of  the  communities  they  en¬ 
tered — the  bankers,  forwarders,  merchants,  ele¬ 
vator  men  and  general  factors.  There  were 
no  schedule  rates — indeed  no  rates  at  all  out¬ 
side  a  small  manual  from  the  head  office  and 
the  large  discretion  of  the  local  agent.  There 
was  next  to  no  moral  hazard  in  the  business. 
Not  everybody  got  or  was  asked  to  take  in¬ 
surance — the  fine  tooth-comb  wasn’t  yet  in  use 
— and  a  lot  of  people  went  uninsured  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  and  the  com¬ 
panies.  Such  agents  and  such  an  underwriting 
plant  needed  little  supervision,  and  the  special 
agent  didn’t  yet  exist.  But  that  state  of 
things  was  too  good  to  last. 

Competition  forced  greater  efforts  and  more 
of  an  outreach  for  business.  Agency  work 
became  specialized  and  technical,  the  old-time 
merchant  and  factor  dropped  out  and  a  keener 
man,  but  usually  a  man  of  lighter  weight,  was 
put  in  his  place.  He  needed  over-sight — and 
the  special  agent  appeared  accordingly.  In 
those  days  the  formal  declaration  began  to  be 
made  (and  made  good)  that  “the  business  be¬ 
longs  to  the  agent.”  And  that  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion  indeed.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the 
newer  system  produced  many  excellent  agents 
and  underwriters,  but  it  was  undeniably  a  new 
system;  and  a  newer  and  still  newer  is  at 

hand.  The  greater  measure  of  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  among  companies  is  confronted  by  a 

corresponding  development  of  co-operation 

?mong  agents,  thus  repeating  the  old  story 
of  the  employers’  association  vs.  the  trade 
union.  Moreover,  the  incursions  of  the  broker 
into  the  large  field  of  the  general  business  are 
bringing  about  new  antagonisms,  new  alli¬ 
ances,  new  relations  throughout  the  whole  or¬ 
ganism.  The  agency  system  is  again  being 
made  over,  say  what  you  will.  And  it  is 

not  being  made  over  backward.  It  will  never 
again  be  what  it  lately  was,  much  less  what 
it  was  long  ago. 

The  Underwriters'  Association  of  New 
York  State 

I  say  nothing  here  of  the  changes  you  have 
recently  seen  come  over  the  work  and  methods, 
the  activities  and  functions  of  your  own  as¬ 
sociation,  nor  of  the  certainty  that  those 
changes  are  breeding  others.  But  you  all  know 
that  this  State  association  of  yours  will  never 
again  be  the  State  association  of  your  immedi¬ 
ate  predeccessors  nor  of  your  own  early  years 
in  its  membership.  And  finally,  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  possible  effects  upon  the  business 
as  now  conducted  of  the  war  now  in  progress — 
the  direct  effects,  not  the  indirect  effects 
through  changes  in  general  business.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  talk  about,  but  we  all  know  that 
whether  America  keeps  out  of  this  conflict  or 
is  finally  dragged  into  it,  it  contains  possibili¬ 
ties  of  changed  conditions  for  the  American  in¬ 
surance  business  that  baffle  conjecture.  I  do 
not  amplify  this  suggestion,  and  you  need  not 
magnify  it,  but  we  cannot  wholly  ignore  it. 

Now,  from  all  these  considerations,  and  some 
not  touched  on,  one  can  but  reach  the 
conclusion  that  changes  greater  in  number, 
more  sweeping  in  extent,  and  swifter  in  their 
development  than  anv  this  generation  of  field 
men  has  ever  seen  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  are  probably  impending — are  close  at 
^and.  And  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  it 
is  this  that  the  observant  special  agent  sees 
:n  his  survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  insur- 
?n.ce  business,  what  shall  we  expect  him,  in 
his  other  capacity  of  the  thoughtful  special 
•’~rt,,t,  to  think  about  it — what  conclusions 
will  he  draw  from  the  observations  thus  made? 
Principally  two,  I  think.  In  the  first  place 
he  will  se  the  need  of  being  ready  to  break 
with  the  past  when  the  future  clearly  calls. 
He  will  prepare  to  lay  aside  as  useless  much 
of  the  special  knowledge  he  has  been  labori¬ 
ously  acquiring  through  all  these  years,  and 
to  rely  on  the  general  judgment  which  that 
fecial  knowledge  has  been  slowly  building 
o  within  him.  He  will  learn  to  apply  gen- 
r-al  principles  to  new  problems  instead  of 
forcing  old  rules  of  conduct  to  do  duty  in 
wholly  new  conditions.  He  will-  continue  to 
learn  from  the  past,  but  he  will  not  be  a 
slave  to  it.  Patrick  Henry  was  right  enough 
in  iudging  the  future  by  the  past,  but  to  that 
task  he  brought  Patrick  Henrv’s  judgment, 
not  that  of  a  narrower  man.  “What  has  been 
will  be”  may  be  true  enough  in  a  very  broad 
sense,  but  in  detail  it  is  hopelessly  false.  A 
good  friend  of  mine  who  teaches  American 
history  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  univer¬ 
sities  told  me  confidently  and  seriously  in  the 
summer  of  1912  that  a  careful  reading  of  polit¬ 
ical  history  made  it  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Progressive  Party  would  win.  I  was  easy  on 
him  when  we  met  later,  because  I  had  long 
ago  learned  that  to  translate  history  into 


prophecy  requires  a  quality  of  genius  not 
usually  vouchsafed  to  a  mere  teacher  of 
history. 

In  fact  it  requires  just  that  quality  of  genius 
that  makes  a  thoroughly  good  special  agent, 
and  without  which,  in  the  times  that  are 
ahead  of  us,  a  special  agent  will  be  seriously 
handicapped.  For  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  the  future,  the  very  near  future,  as  I 
think,  is  going  to  place  even  a  higher  premium 
than  the  recent  past  has  been  placing  on 

•tiative,  alertness,  preparedness  of  mind  and 
temper,  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  change 
horses — twice,  _  if  need  be — while  crossing  a 
stream.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  thought¬ 
ful  special  agent  will  be  pretty  sure  to  see 
that  in  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  that 
are  upon  us,  sheer  character,  four-square  in¬ 
tegrity  and  unshakable  trustworthiness,  will 
cut  a  larger  figure  than  in  quieter  times.  It  is 
always  so  in  the  periods  of  rapid  movement. 
All  eyes  turn  toward  the  steadfast  man  when 
all  men  else  are  adrift. 

J.  P.  Morgan  Philosophy  Correct 

I  am  aware  that  in  these  times  of  over-keen 
competition  and  over-fierce  aggressiveness  it 
sometimes  seems  that  only  the  unscrupulous 
succeed  and  only  the  ruthless  “arrive.”  But  in 
the  long  run,  often  even  in  the  shorter  one,  we 
do  all  constantly  note  and  bear  witness  that  this 
is  not  true.  And  it  bids  fair  to  be  still  less 
often  true  in  the  crowded  and  hurrying  future 
toward  which  we  are  headed.  When  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan,  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
most  powerful  group  of  financial  magnates 
known  to  American  history,  calmly  declared 
on  the  witness  stand  that  the  chief  basis  of 
credit,  in  Wall  Street  and  everywhere  else  in 
the  world  of  finance,  is  character  rather  than 
wealth,  sharpers  said  it  was  a  joke  and  honest 
men  pronounced  it  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
it  was  the  sober  speech  of  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  of  modern  times;  and  it  was  the 
naked  truth— or  say  rather,  the  truth  in  its 
working  clothes. 

For  summary  and  result,  then,  of  these 
meditations  of  the  thoughtful  special  agent  on 
an  outing  trip  we  have  this  sure  vision  of  a 
future  near  at  hand — an  unexampled  speeding 
up  of  the  car  of  change,  and  an  equally  un¬ 
exampled  opportunity  for  the  keen  eye,  the 
quick  hand,  the  stout  heart  and  the  loyal 
conscience. 


RATES  AT  CARNEGIE,  PA. 

Determined  that  nothing  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  disturb  the  present  downward 
trend  of  the  borough’s  fire  insurance 
rate,  the  council  of  Carnegie  nas  de¬ 
cided  to  enforce  the  strictest  compli¬ 
ance  of  building  regulations.  The  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  chief  of  the  paid  fire  depart¬ 
ment  has  also  been  raised. 

Since  the  paid  fire  department  was 
established  in  1914  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  rates  have  decreased  11  per  centr¬ 


ic 


ASK  CO-OPERATION 

Insurance  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Tells  Agents  What  It  Has  Accom¬ 
plished  During  Year 


The  Insurance  Federation  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  issued  a  circular  to  agents 
of  the  State,  advising  them  of  Federa¬ 
tion  accomplishments.  In  part  the  let¬ 
ter  says: 

“The  Federation  has  accomplished 
splendid  work  in  the  interest  of  insur¬ 
ance  agents  during  this  first  year  of 
theii  activities,  the  work  still  to  be  ac 
complished  is  very  great  and  will  ne 
cessitate  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
H.e  members  of  the  Federation.” 

J.  W.  Henry,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation. 


IS  LAW  CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Test  Case  of  Oklahoma  State  Insurance 
Board  Act  Will  Be  Brought 
Soon 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  informed 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  test 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  new  Ok¬ 
lahoma  law,  which  creates  a  State  In¬ 
surance  Board  having  jurisdiction  over 
rates.  Section  4  of  this  law  reads: 

When  said  board  shall  deter¬ 
mine  that  any  rate  made  by  such 
insurance  company  in  this  State  is 
excessive  or  unreasonably  high,  or 
that  said  rate  is  inadequate  to  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  the  com¬ 
pany  granting  the  same,  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  direct  said  company  to 
file  a  higher  or  lower  rate;  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  risk,  but  in 
every  case  the  rate  shall  be  rea¬ 
sonable. 

There  are  features  in  the  law  objec¬ 
tionable  to  life  insurance  men  and  it 
is  said  that  they  will  make  the  fight 
on  the  constitutionality  feature. 


Rockwell  &  Cleary  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agents  in  Chicago  for 
the  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
of  London,  for  automobile,  fire  and 
theft. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr„  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 
Established  1824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  ofthe  English  Fire  Companies  not  here- 


- - - - j  Englis 

tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 


FRANK  <fc  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co..  U.  S.  Trustee,  5*  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HYMAN  0.  DAVIS.  President 
8.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  l.  OeWITT. 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  16,  1916. 


HOW  A  PENNSYLVANIA  AGENT 

EDUCATES  HIS  COMMUNITY 


Jacob  S.  Bahr  &  Son,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  representing  the  Franklin,  Com¬ 
mercial  Union,  Germania,  Fidelity-Phenix,  Hamburg-Bremen,  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  America,  New  Hampshire,  North  British  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  Department  of  the 
Pottstown  high  school,  recently  conducted  a  fire  prevention  contest,  and  of¬ 
fered  prizes  for  the  best  essays.  In  telling  why  they  did  this,  Jacob  S. 
Bahr  &  Son  in  a  letter  to  companies  say: 

“This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  agency  has  adopted  of  ben- 
efitting  existing  conditions  in  this  territory,  and  so  that  our  companies  have 
a  better  understanding  with  reference  to  their  agency  in  Pottstown  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  for  it  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer  that  companies  apparently  are 
under  the  impression  that  all  agencies  ere  operated  from  the  standpoint  of 
commissions  only,  irrespective  of  the  fire  hazards  which  they  very  often 
could  improve,  if  they  exerted  themselves  to  any  extent. 

“We  want  you  to  realize  that  as  your  agents  we  represent  your  Compa¬ 
ny  ,  and  we  take  every  means  within  cur  power  to  guard  your  rights  and 
protect  your  interests,  and  it  is  our  opinion  and  belief  that  we  are  just  as  suc¬ 
cessful  when  working  on  this  basis  as  we  would  be  when  working  in  the 
other  direction.  In  fact,  we  attribute  the  success  of  this  office  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  considerable  respect  from  the  assured,  owing  to  their  being  edu¬ 
cated  and  intelligently  informed  about  fire  insurance  companies  and  their 
aisociations  or  organizations.’’ 

A  good  letter — one  that  all  agents  can  read  and  profit  thereby.  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  prints  below  the  essay  that  won  the  first  prize. 


A  PRIZE  WINNING  ESSAY  ON  FIRE  PREVENTION 


By  Gertrude  Edwards,  Pottstown,  (Pa.)  High  School 


There  is  no  doubt  that  fire,  although, 
the  most  useful  discovery  of  man,  is 
also  the  most  destructive  agent  in  the 
universe,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
sweeps  away  the  results  of  time, 
thought,  labor  and  money  within  so 
short  a  time  as  fire.  Our  own  country 
sooms  to  be  'more  unfortunate  in  this 
way  than  any  other,  for  statistics  show 
that  the  United  States  has  about  nine 
times  as  many  fires  as  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Therefore,  it  seems  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  drastic  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  great  loss  to  our 
country.  |  j  IJJII 

In  order  for  any  town  or  city  to  be  prop¬ 
erty  protected  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  the 
first  essential  thing  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
sufficient  water  supply  with  mains  large 
enough  to  carry  the  water  to  various  points. 
In  our  large  cities  where  buildings  are  un¬ 
usually  high,  such  as  sky-scrapers  and  tall 
church  steeples,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
pressure  should  be  greater  in  such  localities 
than  that  required  in  the  ordinary  household 
districts,  and,  hence,  there  should  be  installed 
a  special  high  pressure  water  system,  which 
will  enable  the  firemen  to  extinguish  these 
fierce  fires  when  an  ordinary  pressure  of  water 
would  be  insufficient. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  prevent  fires  more  than  common  sense  and 
a  little  care  by  individuals.  The  greatest 
conflagrations  in  history  have  been  caused  by 
carelessness  and  could  have  easily  been  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  case  of  Chicago  might  be  cited  when 
half  a  city  was  destroyed  by  a  person  foolishly 
taking  a  lighted  lamp  into  a  stable  at  night, 
which,  by  accident,  was  upset.  Careless  people 
will  often  store  in  cellars  or  attics  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  papers,  rubbish  and  even  more  in¬ 
flammable  material,  and  it  only  takes  a  spark 
to  start  a  serious  conflagration.  Sometimes, 
when  there  is  a  mass  of  indiscriminate  ma¬ 
terial  heaped  together  in  a  room  with  no  ven¬ 
tilation,  spontaneous  combustion  may  follow, 
and,  before  discovered,  do  great  damage. 
Therefore,  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  every  one  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  tne  accumulation  of  waste  material. 

In  municipalities,  buildings  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  public  buildings,  business  build¬ 
ings  and  residences.  There  are  various  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  of  these  three  classes.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  is  specified;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  exits  in  places  of  amusement;  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  is  demanded  in  many  cases 
for  floors;  stair  and  elevator  openings  are  en¬ 
closed;  large  floor  areas  are  prohibited  unless 
the  building  is  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers  ;and  the  floor  is  divided  by  fire 
partitions;  wire  glass  and  fire  shutters  are 
suggested.  Moving  picture  theatres  have 
special  requirements,  which,  of  course,  are 
more  rigid.  If  these  rules  were  universally 
observed  the  number  of  fires  would  surely  be 
greatly  decreased. 

Most  fires  are  caused  by  throwing  lighted 
cigars  and  cigarettes  into  gratings  or  near 


(some  inflammable  material  than  is  realized. 
Frequently,  the  origin  of  some  disastrous  fire 
is  a  great  mystery,  for  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
the  careless  man  who  may  have  tossed  his 
cigarette  near  a  pile  of  papers  and  failed  to 
see  that  it  was  extinguished.  How  often  we 
see  a  man  smoking  while  he  is  pouring  gaso¬ 
line  into  the  tank  of  his  automobile  and  how 
utterly  unconcerned  he  appears  though  one 
spark  touching  the  gasoline  would  cause  a 
terrific  explosion  1 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  now  in  use  and  the  many  garages  be- 
mg  erected  daily,  it  is  important  that  care 
should  be  exercised  in  their  construction.  The 
matter  of  the  storage  of  gasoline  should  be 
carefuly  considered  and  a  separate,  fireproof 
compartment  constructed  for  it. 

If  the  use  of  timber  in  city  buildings  were 
restricted,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the 
hre  loss  and  to  decrease  the  demand  for  lum¬ 
ber.  Steel,  which  is  not  inflammable,  and 
more  durable  by  far,  can  easily  be  substituted. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  matches  are  kept 
in  safe  places.  Many  a  home  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  because  mice  or  rats  have  gnawed 
matches  thus  igniting  the  nearby  woodwork. 
It  is  especially  dangerous  to  throw  burnt 
matches  on  the  floor,  for  in  many  cases,  mere 
sparks  from  matches  have  caused  the  most 
serious  fires. 

In  large  department  stores  and  factories  the 
automatic  sprinkling  apparatus  has  proved  to 
be  very  beneficial  in  preventing  fires.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  is  based  is,  that 
when  the  temperature  of  a  room  reaches  a 
certain  point,  water  is  released  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  pipes  and  the  fire  is  thus  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Not  only  large  structures  should  have  their 
own  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  but  every 
building  should  be  provided  with  this  necessity 
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according  to  its  size  and  height, 
simple  and  inexpensive  precaution  is 
ing  of  pails  of  water  at  the  head  of  each 
flight  of  stairs.  Many  people,  in  their  ev- 
citement,  do  not  understand  the  operating  of 
patent  appliances,  but  anyone  is  capable  of 
throwing  a  bucket  of  water.  About  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  fires  are  extinguished  at 
their  inception  by  this  practical  method. 

External  standpipes  with  double  connection 
for  the  fire  engines  at  the  street  should  be 
installed.  In  very  high  buildings,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  that  internal  standpipes 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  connect  with 
tanks  on  the  roof. 

We  all  surely  realize  the  value  of  a  fire 
department,  and  how  much  good  it  is  to  a 
community.  A  paid  fire  company  is  always 
more  effective  than  a  volunteer  one,  for  a  fire 
is  a  battle,  and,  the  more  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  its  soldiers  have,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  victorious.  But  in  a  town  like 
Pottstown  where  the  expense  of  employing  a 
fire  company  is  too  great,  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  have  a  competent  fire  chief.  He 
should  be  calm  and  serene  so  that  his  men  re¬ 
tain  their  nerve  and  self-control  in  moments 
of  great  excitement.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  good  judgment  for,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  if  water  is  not  directed 
in  the  right  course,  it  not  only  does  not  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire,  but  may  act  as  additional 
fuel.  Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  and,  these  two  elements,  under  certain 
conditions,  will  cause  a  conflagration. 

Manufacturers  of  combustible  materials 
should  be  compelled  to  locate  their  factories 
in  isolated  places,  so  that,  if  any  explosion 
should  take  place,  they  would  be  the  only 
ones  affected,  and  other  manufacturers  would 
not  suffer  the  loss  of  their  factories  on  account 
of  it. 

f  every  person  should  be  held  responsible 
for  any  fire  that  takes  place  on  his  own  prop¬ 
erty,  the  fires  in  this  country  would  probably 
decrease  fifty  per  cent.  When  people  realize 
that  they  must  bear  the  expense  of  extin¬ 
guishing  the  flames,  instead  of  the  public, 
carefulness  would  be  victorious  over  careless¬ 
ness. 

The  public  should  be  educated  in  fire  pre¬ 
vention  as  well  as  any  other  subject,  for  of 
what  good  is  their  knowledge  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  preserving  the 
fruits  of  their  labor?  School  children  partic¬ 
ularly  should  be  taught  the  dangers  of  fire 
and  the  prevention  of  fire  waste.  A  weekly 
bulletin  should  be  distributed  telling  of  differ¬ 
ent  fires  and  their  causes.  The  absorption  of 
this  information  would  cause  people  to  be¬ 
come  more  careful  to  build  fire-proof  build¬ 
ings  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  and  to 
better  conditions  universally. 

If  the  public  were  properly  educated  on  this 
subject  there  would  be  fewer  fires  from  the 
storing  of  rubbish,  explosive  oils  and  other 
inflammable  materials.  People  would  be 
more  careful  in  seeing  that  dilapidated  build¬ 
ings  are  put  in  their  proper  condition  and 
that  defective  chimneys,  flues,  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  and  other  fire  hazards  may  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Safety  matches  would  be  used,  ashes 
would  be  uis-'osed  of  properly  and  many  other 
precautions  would  be  attended  to.  Fewer 
women  would  be  sacrificed  because  of  using 
kerosene  to  “hurry  up”  the  fire.  Fewer  stove 
nipes  would  sag  and  let  sparks  fly  out  and 
pipe  holes  in  chimneys  or  flues  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  metal  caps. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  general  rules  might  be 


summarized,  which,  if  universally  observed, 
would  surely  tend  to  decrease  the  number  of 
fires.  First,  people  should  not  allow  any  in¬ 
flammable  material  to  accumulate  in  their 
homes.  Second,  pails  of  water  or  hand  gren¬ 
ades  should  be  placed  on  every  floor  of  pub¬ 
lic  builidngs.  Third,  matches  should  be  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  small  children  in  proper 
receptacles.  Fourth,  lighted  cigars  or  cigar¬ 
ettes  should  not  be  discarded  carelessly. 
Lastly,  there  should  be  a  good  fire  company 
with  the  proper  apparatus  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  competent  chief. 


FAIL  TO  SECURE  CONVICTION 


At  Final  Hearing  of  Case  Against  Car- 
done  Department  Did  Not  Pro¬ 
duce  Sufficient  Evidence 


On  July  13  the  General  Sessions 
Court  of  Brooklyn  handed  down  an  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  final  hearing  of  the  case  of 
the  State  of  New  York  vs.  Bartholomew 
Cardone  that  the  State  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  Car- 
done  guilty  of  any  wrong-doing. 

Cardone  was  at  one  time  an  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bonding,  but  re¬ 
signed  to  go  with  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  in  August,  1914,  leav¬ 
ing  that  connection  to  become  an  agent 
of  the  Prudential  Casualty  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  in  December,  1914.  In  making 
each  change  of  company  he  is  alleged 
to  have  endeavored  to  switch  policy¬ 
holders. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  prosecuted 
and  secured  a  conviction  against  Car- 
done,  the  final  hearing  of  which  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  and  he  was  detained 
in  prison  until  he  was  released  about  a 
week  later  on  hail. 


BUYS  AUSTRALIAN  COMPANY 

The  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  has  purchased  the 
shares  of  the  Australasian  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Society,  Limited.  The  business 
ill  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  that 
Company,  the  directors  of  which  will 
continue  to  hold  their  seats,  while  the 
ageuts  will  have  the  greater  facility  for 
doing  business  offered  by  a  company 
having  funds,  including  uncalled  capi¬ 
tal,  of  nearly  six  millions.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  over  47,000  shares  out  of 
the  total  of  50,000  have  been  lodged  for 
transfer  to  the  London  and  Lancashire, 
and  that  the  price  to  be  paid  is  £14,- 
500  for  the  50,000  shares.  The  assets 
of  the  Australasian  Mutual  Insurance 
Society  amount  to  £13,639. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,066.20 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Office 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Bents  Due  and  Accrued . 
All  other  Assets  . 


38,387.53 

81,266.65 

27.215.03 

4,692.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City, 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  39,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 


Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate. 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.2(10.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $  1 ,303,943.32 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remaen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


July  16,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  NEW  LARTER  AND  LEMMON  FIRE  INSURANCE  RATING  SYSTEM 

Called  by  Company  Committee  a  Schedule  of  Fundamental  Importance— Two  Years  Necessary  In  Its  Preparation 


The  L.  &  L.  Rating  System,  compiled 
for  the  companies  by  A.  E.  Larter  and 
\V.  S.  Lemmon  was  sent  to  companies 
and  rating  organizations  this  week.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  most  important  rat¬ 
ing  work  that  has  been  completed  in 
some  years.  The  preparation  of  this 
sjstem  followed  the  appointment  by 
companies  of  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Edward  Milligan,  of  the 
Phoenix  of  Hartford;  George  W.  Babb, 
of  the  Northern  Assurance,  and  C.  F. 
Shallcross,  of  the  Royal,  chairman. 

The  committee  looked  the  field  over 
and  made  the  choice  of  A.  E.  Larter 
and  W.  S.  Lemmon  to  prepare  the 
schedule,  and  these  gentlemen  have 
been  constantly  at  work  for  about  two 
years  on  the  task.  The  idea  of  the 
committee  was  to  get  men  whose  ex¬ 
perience  combined  both  underwriting 
knowledge  and  technical  equipment. 
It  was  a  choice  generally  approved,  be¬ 
cause  both  men  filled  the  bill. 

Experience  of  the  Experts 

Mr.  Larter  for  many  years  was  with 
the  Continental,  and  he  got  much  of 
Lis  schedule  inspiration  and  knowledge 
while  associated  with  the  late  F.  C. 
Moore  in  the  preparation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Schedule.  At  the  time  he  left 
the  Continental  he  was  general  agent 
of  the  Company.  Later  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  American  of  Newark, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Lemmon  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  National  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  Association  and  has  attended 
every  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
that  body.  His  service  on  important 
N  F.  P.  A.  committees  gave  him  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  technical  end  of  the 
business  which  proved  of  intense  value. 
His  home  office  experience  covered 
aoipt  seventeen  years,  being  with  sev¬ 
eral  companies,  including  the  German- 
American  and  the  Merchants  Fire  As¬ 
surance  Corporation,  serving  the  latter 
as  secretary.  He  has  also  had  valuable 
experience  with  rating  organizations. 

Of  Fundamental  Importance 

The  committee  regards  the  new  L. 
and  L.  Rating  System  as  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance.  The  methods  intro¬ 
duced  contain  original  features  intend¬ 
ed  to  meet  conditions  which  have  de¬ 
veloped,  to  foster  those  improvements 
in  construction,  hazards  and  protection 
facilities  calculated  to  result  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  reduction  in  the  individual  and 
conflagration  hazard,  and  to  correct  di¬ 
vergencies  in  rate.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  system  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  economical  in  operation 
and  that  the  rates  provided  are  reason¬ 
able  In  their  work  the  authors  have 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  insur 
ance  companies  and  others  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  valuable  data.  The  copy¬ 
right  of  the  L.  &  L.  Rating  System 
and  of  all  documents  germane  thereto, 
is  vested  in  one  of  the  committee  so 
that  the  system  can  be  made  available 
without  royalty  charges  to  authorized 
persons,  associations  and  corporations. 

There  are  625  different  occupancies 


Careers  of 


covered  in  the  different  schedule  clas¬ 
sifications.  They  have  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  and  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  all  the  data  which 
Messrs.  Larter  and  Lemmon  could  ob¬ 
tain  on  the  subject. 

The  survey  blank  is  specially  adopt¬ 
ed  to  meet  requirements  of  the  sched¬ 
ule,  and  was  devised  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  detailed  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  information  pertaining  to  each 
risk  for  schedule  application. 

The  exposure  charges,  a  fac-simile  of 
which  is  printed  on  another  page,  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  work. 

Authors’  Explanation 

The  authors’  introductory  explana¬ 
tion  in  part  follows  and  speaks  for 
itself: 

The  necessity  for  fire  insurance  has 
become  so  interwoven  with  our  prop¬ 
erty  and  business  fabric  that  public 
policy  demands  that  the  indemnity  be 
sound,  reliable  and  amply  secured.  To 
insure  these  conditions  it  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  that  fire  insurance  rates  as  a  whole 
must  be  established  upon  a  level  which 
will  produce  premiums  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  insurance  companies  to  pay 
their  losses  and  expenses,  to  provide 
reserves  foT  the  protection  of  their 
unexpired  liability  and  to  leave  a  small 
profit  for  the  stockholders  who  risk 
the  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

The  insuring  public  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  moreover  appar¬ 
ently  agreed  in  a  desire  that  each  par¬ 
ticular  risk  shall  be  rated  according  to 
its  'hazard,  by  schedules  which  fairly 
discriminate  between  risks  according 
to  their  respective  qualities,  to  the  end 
that  all  rates  may  be  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble.  In  the  endeavor  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  many  schedules  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  time  to  time  and  used  in 
different  sections,  but  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  schedules  has  been 
adopted  for  general  use  throughout  the 
country  tends  to  the  belief  that  they 
have  failed  to  meet  all  requirements. 

These  schedules  differ  materially  in 
method  but  have  one  principle  in  com¬ 
mon,  which  is,  that  reductions  in  rates 
shall  be  made  for  improvements  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  hazard.  Conse¬ 
quently,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Schedules,  many  rates  have  been  re¬ 
duced  thereby  materially  affecting  the 
average  rate  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  shown  a  constant  decline. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  losses  and 
close  observers  therefore  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  value  of  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  effecting  a  reduction  in  haz¬ 
ard  has  been  over  estimated  and  that 
a  readjustment  of  schedule  charges 
and  credits  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  rates  upon  the  proper  level 
and  to  obtain  those  improvements 
which  are  known  to  be  beneficial  in 
reducing  the  fire  wraste. 

To  meet  the  requirements  and  to 
provide  the  basis  for  a  standardization 
of  rating  methods  which  will  also  in¬ 
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sure  the  necessary  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  operation,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  new  schedule  rating  system  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Requirements  Met 

The  L.  and  L.  Rating  System  has 
therefore  been  prepared  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements  especially  in 
mind. 

First — That  it  shall  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  its  analysis  of  all  es¬ 
sential  conditions  affecting  the  risk,  in¬ 
ducing  building  construction,  hazards 
of  occupancy,  exposure  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  to  warrant  its  uniform  and  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

Second — That  rates  to  be  equitable 
must  be  based  upon  a  certain  stipu¬ 
lated  amount  or  percentage  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  value. 

Third — That  it  shall  recognize  stand¬ 
ard  conditions  in  building  construction 
and  in  the  arrangement  and  location  of 
hazards  and  shall  encourage  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  risk  by  a  proper  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate. 

Fourth — That  all  basis  rates  and 
charges  shall  be  graduated  to  accord 
with  the  grade  of  fire  protection  avail¬ 
able. 

Fifth — That  economy  in  operation 
shall  be  obtained  by  the  elimination 
of  all  non-essentials  and  hair  splitting. 

Sixth— That  the  reduction  of  unbro¬ 
ken.  and  communicating  combustible 
areas  in  buildings  by  means  of  ade¬ 
quate  floor  opening  protection  is  of 
prime  importance  and  shall  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  sufficient  reduction  in  rate. 
This  would  operate  to  modify  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  hazard  of  the  individual 
conflagration  breeder  and  thereby  re¬ 
duce  the  consequent  danger  of  confla¬ 
gration. 

Seventh — That  in  rating  stocks  a  dif¬ 
ferential  shall  be  provided  which  must 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  stock  and  the  grade 
of  the  fire  protection. 

Utilizes  Grading  System  of  National 
Board 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  uniform  system  which  analyzes  with 
great  care  all  of  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  entering  into  the  hazard  will  ade¬ 
quately  rate  risks  in  any  locality  if  the 
schedule  charges  are  properly  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  influencing  the  haz¬ 
ard.  Surely  a  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  available  shows  nothing  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  such  a  uniform  system 
in  the  various  States  is  not  entirely 
practical. 

Although  statistics  have  shown  vary¬ 
ing  loss  and  expense  costs  in  different 
States,  indicating  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  average  rate  in  some  States 
than  in  others,  it  is  probable  that  the 
required  high  rate  level  would  natural¬ 
ly  be  obtained  through  the  application 
of  the  schedule  in  a  high  cost  State  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of,  and  the 
charging  for,  poorer  average  structu¬ 
ral  conditions,  higher  average  of  haz¬ 
ards,  poorer  average  protection,  unfa¬ 
vorable  climatic  conditions,  high  taxa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  that  in  the  low  cost  State 
by  reason  of  these  conditions  being  fa¬ 
vorable  in  comparison,  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  rate  level  will  be  obtained. 
As  these  conditions  would  all  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  either  the  Town  Classification 
Schedule  or  the  Rating  Schedules  it 
appears  that  every  possible  require¬ 
ment  will  be  met  when  the  system  has 
become  properly  adjusted. 

It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  Grading 
Schedule  now  in  course  of  preparation 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  for  town  classification  purpos¬ 


es.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Rating  System  the  Grading  Schedule 
should  take  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  of  each  town 
as  to  fire  fighting  facilities,  and  gen¬ 
eral  structural  and  climatic  conditions. 
This  Grading  Schedule  provides  for  ten 
classes  of  towns  running  from  first- 
class  protection  to  no  protection  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  number  of  class 
columns  which  are  provided  in  the 
Rating  Schedules.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  grade  all  towns  for  rating  pur¬ 
poses  regardless  of  their  location. 

Essential  Features  of  Hazard 

Superficial  and  imperfect  analysis  of 
essential  features  of  hazard  is  respon 
sible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  rates  and  the  inequitable  dis 
tribution  of  the  cost  of  insurance.  The 
necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the 
analysis  of  risks  presented  a  problem 
d:fficult  of  solution  without  adding  to 
the  complicated  and  voluminous  detail 
of  previous  schedules,  but  this  was 
finally  solved  by  the  invention  of  a 
method  which  involves  the  use  of  a 
factor  new  to  schedule  rating  called 
the  “Burning  Degree.’’  By  its  use  a 
high  degree  of  analysis  is  obtained  in 
condensed  form  based  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  ignition  hazards,  areas,  and 
certain  features  of  construction,  to  be 
properly  estimated,  must  be  charged 
for  in  accordance  with  the  ignitibility 
and  combustibility  of  the  risk. 

The  “Burning  Degree”  method  is  so 
comprehensive  in  operation  that  only 
thiee  general  schedules  are  needed  to 
cover  the  ground  thoroughly  and  in  a 
manner  which  without  its  use  would 
require  as  many  schedules  as  there  are 
different  classes  of  occupancy.  The 
thiee  schedules  are  the  “Non-Fireproof 
Brick  Schedule,”  the  “Fireproof  Sched¬ 
ule”  and  the  “Frame  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Schedule.”  They  are  uniform  in 
principle,  provide  basis  rates  and 
charges  for  features  of  construction, 
hazards  of  occupancy,  exposure  and 
the  greater  susceptibility  of  stocks  to 
damage.  Credits  are  provided  for  fa- 
fcrable  features  of  construction,  pri¬ 
vate  fire  protection  facilities,  etc. 

In  order  that  the  basis  rates  and 
charges  may  be  in  accordance  with 
public  fire  protection,  etc.,  they  are 
graduated  according  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  town  so  that  the  minimum 
charge  will  be  made  under  the  highest 
degree  of  protection  with  charges 
gradually  Increasing  according  to  class 
of  town  until  the  maximum  is  reached 
for  the  10th  class  or  no  protection. 

A  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the 
Town  Classification  and  the  Key  Rate 
methods  clearly  indicates  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  former  when  combined 
with  the  graduation  of  basis  rates  and 
charges  as  provided  in  the  ten  columns 
of  the  rating  schedules  which  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  grading  of  the  towns. 

Under  the  Key  Rate  Plan  a  Key  or 
Basis  Rate  is  to  be  charged  uniformly 
upon  all  risks  to  be  rated  in  particular 
town.  To  this  Key  Rate  are  added  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  risk  spe¬ 
cific  charges  for  defects  in  construc¬ 
tion,  hazards,  etc.  The  charges  are 
constant  everywhere  and  entirely  and, 
it  is  believed,  incorrectly  disregard  the 
influence  of  public  protection.  It. is  not 
practical  because  it  unnecessarily  pen¬ 
alizes  the  small  risk  of  mild  hazard 
which  can  ordinarily  be  insured  with 
profit  at  a  low  rate.  The  classification 
method  gives  a  higher  degree  of  analy¬ 
sis  to  the  specific  risk  because  the 
basis  rate  and  each  specific  charge  is 
fixed  to  correspond  with  the  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  general  qualifications  of 
each  particular  grade  of  town. 

The  schedule  system  also  includes 
the  Survey  Blank,  the  Table  of  Occu- 
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paccies,  the  Special  Hazard  Table,  the 
Exposure  Table,  the  Flat  Rate  Table, 
explanatory  articles  and  various  rules 
including  the  rule  for  computing  the 
Value  of  Floor  Separation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  arerf,  occupancy  and  spe¬ 
cial  hazards  charges. 

The  Occupancy  Table 

The  amounts  in  the  ten  columns  to 
the  left  indicate  the  minimum  charges 
for  the  ordinary  hazard  of  occupancy 
according  to  class  of  town,  to  which 
the  minimum  specific  hazard  charges 
must  be  added  as  found  in  the  Special 
Hazard  Table.  The  sum  represents  the 
minimum  ignition  hazard  and  occupan¬ 
cy  charge,  which  must  then  be  adjust¬ 
ed  by  multiplying  it  by  the  proper 
“Burning  Degree”  for  class  of  occu¬ 
pancy  as  shown  in  the  Burning  Degree 
column  to  obtain  the  ignition  hazard 
charge. 

The  “Burning  Degree,”  as  given  m 
the  table,  is  adjusted  to  and  based  on 
a  building  of  non-fireproof  brick  con¬ 
struction  and  is  increased  or  decreased 
for  buildings  of  other  types  as  explain¬ 
ed  under  article  on  the  “Burning 
Dcsr66.M 

The  charges  in  the  ten  susceptibility 
columns  indicate  the  amount  which 
must  be  added  to  the  building  rate  to 
provide  a  sufficient  rate  on  stock  of  any 
particular  class  according  to  its  degree 
of  susceptibility  to  damage. 

The  Special  Hazard  Table 

This  table  of  charges  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  adopted  in  this  system  for  build¬ 
ing  up  the  rate  on  a  risk  by  charging 
specifically  for  all  ignition  hazards, 
such  as  boilers,  furnaces,  stoves,  open 
flame  lighting  systems,  dryers,  power, 
and  direct  fire  machines  and  devices  of 
all  kinds  as  found  and  also,  to  provide 
for  increasing  the  “Burning  Degree”  in 
accordance  with  the  increase  in  hazard 
due  to  the  presence  of  dangerous  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  light  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  certain  chemicals,  etc.,  which 
may  not  ignite  of  themselves  but  which 
are  very  susceptible  to  ignition.  This 
treatment  is  given  so  that  the  occu¬ 
pancy  charges  made  on  each  risk  shall 
accord  with  the  number  and  character 
of  the  ignition  hazards  as  influenced  by 
the  ignitibility  and  combustibility  of 
tneir  immediate  surroundings. 

Because  of  the  thorough  analysis  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  use  of  flat  occupancy 
changes  for  each  class,  as  there  must 
necessarily  be  variations  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ignition  hazards  in  different 
risks  of  the  same  class. 

•  Minimum  charges  for  the  various 
hazards  are  provided  by  the  table  but 
the  most  important  effect  is  obtained 
through  the  regulation  of  these  charg¬ 
es  by  the  “Burning  Degree”  as  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  article  entitled  “The  Burn¬ 
ing  Degree.” 

The  net  result  of  this  plan  is  to 
make  specific  charges  based  on  the 
hazard  of  the  individual  risk  instead  of 
Hat  occupancy  charges  for  given  class¬ 
es  which  represent  the  average  class 
hazard  and  do  not  fully  recognize  the 
particular  merits  or  demerits  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  risks  in  this  regard. 

This  table  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  but  will  later  be  amplified  to  in¬ 
clude  the  hazards  of  manufacturing 
risks. 

The  Burning  Degree 

The  “Burning  Degree”  is  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  ignitibility  and  combustibil¬ 
ity  of  the  risk,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  type  of  construction  of  the 
building  together  with  the  character  of 
the  occupancy.  It  is  the  factor  which 
has  been  introduced  into  this  system 
o!  schedule  rating,  which  performs  the 
function  of  regulating  certain  general 
minimum  schedule  charges  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  character  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  contents  being  rated. 

lr  determining  the  “Burning  De¬ 
gree,”  the  relative  degrees  of  ignitibil¬ 


ity  and  combustibility  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
sidered,  viz.,  the  fireproof  building, 
which  includes  a  small  amount  of  com¬ 
bustible  material,  the  ordinary  brick 
building,  which  may  be  considered  of 
about  equal  parts  of  combustible  and 
incombustible  materials,  and  frame 
buildings  which  may  be  regarded  as 
entirely  combustible.  The  non-fireproof 
brick  building  unoccupied  has  been 
adopted  as  the  unit  for  measuring 
“Burning  Degrees.” 

A  “Burning  Degree”  is  fixed  for  each 
class  of  occupancy  shown  in  the  Oc¬ 
cupancy  Table,  as  applied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  buildings  of  this  character. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  re¬ 
lation  between  the  buildings  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  in  using  the  same  list  of 
“Burning  Degrees”  the  burning  degree 
is  increased  in  connection  with  a  frame 
building  to  the  extent  of  “one  degree,” 
and  in  connection  with  a  fireproof 
building,  a  deduction  of  nine-tenths  of 
“one  degree”  is  made. 

The  influence  of  the  “Burning  De¬ 
gree”  is  exerted  at  several  important 
points  in  the  schedule: 

First,  in  connection  with  area.  The 
schedule  charge  is  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  in  accordance  with  the  “Burn¬ 
ing  Degree”  of  the  building  and  the 
contents.  The  final  charge  for  area 
would  therefore  be  lower  when  the 
“Burning  Degree”  is  low,  than  when 
the  “Burning  Degree”  is  high. 

Second,  in  connection  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  occupancy  and  ignition  hazard 
charges.  These  charges  are  all  based 
upon  minimum  hazard  conditions  as  to 
airangement,  and  are  regulated  by  the 
“Burning  Degree,”  in  accordance  with 
the  ignibility  and  combustibiility  of  the 
environment. 

Third,  in  connection  with  unprotect¬ 
ed  structural  iron  work.  The  schedule 
charge  is  influenced  by  the  “Burning 
Degree,”  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
actei  and  combustibility  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  contents  exposing  the  iron 
work. 

The  regulation  of  the  minimum 
charges  by  the  “Burning  Degree” 
makes  is  possible  to  intelligently  use 
one  set  of  minimums  in  connection 
with  all  classes  of  risks  giving  an 
analysis  of  hazard  in  a  condensed  form 
which  makes  the  three  general  sched¬ 
ules  perform  the  work  of  numerous 
ciass  schedules  in  an  adequate  and  uni¬ 
form  manner. 

The  differing  influence  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  combustibility  upon  structural 
iron  work  will  be  conceded  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  charges  made  should  be  in  pro¬ 
portion.  It  will  also  be  conceded  that 
the  importance  of  area  is  in  proportion 
to  the  “Burning  Degree”  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  contents,  and  that  the  area 
charges  should  be  made  accordingly. 

Charges  for  ignition  hazards  also 
should  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
“Burning  Degree”  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

These  charges  are  taken  from  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  special  hazard  tables  and 
are  regulated  according  to  the  “Burn¬ 
ing  Degree”  indicated  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  occupancy.  The  theory  being  that 
there  are  really  only  a  limited  number 
of  kinds  of  direct  ignition  hazards, 
which  are  introduced  in  very  much  the 
same  form  into  different  classes  of  oc¬ 
cupancies  and  that  these  hazards  vary 
in  severity  according  to  the  character 
of  their  surroundings.  The  charge  is 
therefore  fixed  by  multiplying  the  mini¬ 
mum  charge  for  the  specific  hazard  by 
the  “Burning  Degree”  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  occupancy.  For  example,  a  coal 
stove  located  in  an  office  would  take  a 
minimum  charge  of  2  cents,  as  per  spe¬ 
cial  hazards  table,  multiplied  by  the 
“Burning  Degree”  of  the  office  occu¬ 
pancy  of  “1,”  which  would  leave  a 
charge  of  2  cents  under  the  schedule. 
If  the  same  stove  were  located  in  a 
furniture  store,  which  occupancy  takes 
a  “Burning  Degree”  of  “2,”  the  mini¬ 


mum  charge  would  be  multiplied  by 
the  “Burning  Degree”  of  “2”  giving  us 
a  final  charge  of  4  cents;  while  if  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  carpenter  shop  with  a  “Burn¬ 
ing  Degree”  of  “5,”  the  charge  would 
be  10  cents,  and  so  on.  The  stove 
w  ,uld  be  more  likely  to  cause  trouble 
in  the  carpenter  shop  than  in  the  office, 
therefore  the  different  charges  would 
bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  the 
hazard. 

The  “Burning  Degree”  also  produces 
important  results  in  connection  with 
the  area  charge.  For  example,  take 
an  unbroken  floor  area  of  10,000  square 
feet.  The  minimum  charge  for  which 
is  an  unoccupied  ordinary  brick  build¬ 
ing  would  be  one  cent  per  thousand 
square  feet  or  10  cents.  If  this  area  be 
occupied  by  a  furniture  stock  with  a 
“Burning  Degree”  of  “2,”  the  charge 
becomes  20  cents;  if  a  celluloid  stock 
with  “Burning  Degree”  of  “8”  the  area 
charge  increases  automatically  by  the 
use  of  the  “Burning  Degree”  to  80 
■cents.  This  method  demonstrates  su¬ 
periority  over  any  other  known  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  area  so  as  to 
produce  results  that  are  adequate  and 
commensurate  with  its  great  import¬ 
ance. 

Area,  Occupancy  Hazards  and  Floor 
Separation 

Area. — The  only  proper  function  of 
the  area  charge  is  to  provide  a  means 
for  measuring  the  hazard  as  it  is  af¬ 
fected  by  size  in  connection  with  the 
combustibility  of  the  building  and  its 
contents.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
computing  all  of  the  floor  areas  in  the 
building  as  the  most  practical  method 
for'  the  measurement  of  the  quantity 
involved.  This  is  then  charged  for  at 
a  rate  per  thousand  square  feet  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  “Burning  De¬ 
gree”  which  indicates  the  combustibil¬ 
ity  of  the  risk. 

Hazards. — Cumulative  charges  are 
made  for  all  ignition  hazards  based 
upon  the  appropriate  minimum  charges 
in  the  occupancy  and  special  hazards 
tables.  These  are  regulated  by  the 
“Burning  Degree”  because  the  igniti¬ 
bility  and  combustibility  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  contents  surrounding  the  igni¬ 
tion  hazards  must  be  considered  in 
ort'er  to  estimate  the  probabilities  and 
the  consequences  of  an  ignition. 

Floor  Separation. — The  total  charges 
for  area  and  occupancy  hazards  under 
oi  dinary  conditions  obtained  as  above 
are  final  when  the  building  has  no  floor 
separation  which  is  of  recognized  value 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  all 
subject  to  one  fire.  If  a  building  in 
ti  is  condition  should  be  improved  by 
the  protection  of  the  floor  openings  so 
that  the  floors  would  offer  some  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  spread  of  fire  through¬ 
out  the  building  from  floor  to  floor  it 
appears  that  all  of  these  charges  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  inherent  hazard 
should  be  reduced  in  accordance  with 
the  total  resistant  value  of  the  floors. 
This  total  value  is  determined  by  the 
number  and  character  of  the  floors 
arid  their  floor  opening  protection. 

This  method  adequately  treats  the 
subjects  of  inherent  hazard  and  inter¬ 
nal  exposure  in  combination  and  takes 
the  place  of  various  methods,  more  or 
less  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  which 
include  specific  charges  for  floor  thick¬ 
ness  and  the  Various  kinds  of  floor 
openings,  such  as  elevator  shafts,  stair¬ 
ways,  well  holes,  etc.  These  charges 
should  never  be  specific  and  constant 
because  the  importance  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
combination  of  hazard  peculiar  to  each 
particular  risk. 

In  making  these  charges  specific  and 
constant  the  old  systems  disregard  the 
combination  of  quantity,  combustibility 
sr.d  the  actual  value  of  floor  Separation 
under  different  circumstances. 

Exposure  Table 

The  direct  exposure  charges  are 
based  upon  the  rates  of  the  exposures 


on  all  sides  of  the  risk  and  are  com¬ 
puted  by  means  of  the  Exposure  Table. 
Tin  charges  are  arranged  upon  a  per¬ 
centage  basis.  The  percentages  to  be 
used  are  determined:  first,  by  the 
height  of  the  risk  and  the  distance  in- 
tevtervening  between  the  risk  and  the 
exposure  upon  each  side,  and  second, 
according  to  the  conditions  pertaining 
to  both  risk  and  exposure  relating  to 
tlic  character  of  walls,  whether  blame 
or  with  openings,  or  even  height  or 
overlooking,  or  windows  protected  by 
fire  shutters  or  wired  glass  in  a  man¬ 
ner  approved  or  unapproved. 

Every  essential  detail  influencing  the 
d.rect  exposure  has  been  considered. 
By  the  use  of  this  table  the  exposure 
cLarge  may  be  easily  figured,  and  the 
short  time  consumed  in  its  application 
iraicates  great  economy  in  operation. 

Co-Insurance 

I  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
rales  to  be  equitable  and  fair  to  all 
must  be  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  some 
known  amount  of  insurance  to  value 
and  therefore  the  use  of  co-insurance 
or  average  clauses  has  become  quite 
gei.  eral  in  connection  with  the  rates 
named.  The  80  per  cent,  co-insurance 
or  average  clause  predominates  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  rates  provided  by 
this  system  are  based  upon  its  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  case  insurance  is  desired  without 
co  insurance  conditions  or  when  these 
conditions  are  nullified  by  law  it  seems 
proper  that  some  intelligent  method 
shall  be  provided  for  naming  no  co-in¬ 
surance  or  flat  rates.  This  should  be 
done  by  increasing  the  80  per  cent,  co¬ 
insurance  rate  by  the  method  which 
cai  best  estimate  the  value  to  the  in¬ 
surer  of  the  conditions  of  co-insurance 
or  average  and  compensate  for  their 
absence. 

In  considering  the  method  to  be  used, 
very  careful  study  has  been  given  to 
tin  approximate  value  of  co-insurance 
under  varying  conditions  of  hazard 
from  which  are  drawn  the  following 
conclusions: 

First — That  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  character  of  the  occu¬ 
pancy,  the  susceptibility  of  the  con¬ 
tents  to  damage,  and  the  efficiency  of 
fire  protection  are  all  material  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  probability  of  partial 
loss. 

Second — That  the  value  of  co-insur¬ 
ance  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the 
probable  extent  of  the  loss  in  each 
case. 

Third — That  as  in  the  rates  made 
upon  individual  risks  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  construction,  occupancy, 
susceptibility  and  protection  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  rate  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating  the  general  character  of  the  risk 
ard  it  is  therefore  the  correct  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  value  of  co-insur¬ 
ance  in  its  relation  to  individual  risks 
of  different  characteristics. 

Fourth— That  this  would  justify  a 
higher  proportionate  addition  to  the  co- 
insurance  rate  on  low  rated  and  highly 
protected  risks,  and  a  lower  propor¬ 
tionate  addition  to  high  rated  and  poor¬ 
ly  protected  risks  in  order  to  provide 
tbs  flat  rate. 

Fifth — That  the  relative  difference  in 
susceptibility  of  various  classes  of 
stocks  should  be  recognized  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  value  of  co-insurance. 

The  usual  treatment  accorded  co-in¬ 
surance  in  connection  with  rate  mak¬ 
ing  is  either  to  provide  the  80  per  cent, 
co  insurance  rate  by  a  percentage  re¬ 
duction  from  the  flat  rate  or  if  the 
rates  are  made  upon  a  co-insurance 
basis  primarily  they  are  advanced  a 
percentage  to  provide  for  the  flat  rate. 
The  percentages  used  are  fixed  and 
disregard  the  character  of  individual 
risks  or  the  grade  of  fire  protection. 

It  appears  that  inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  co-insurance  depends  entirely 
upon  losses  being  partial,  additions 
made  to  the  co-insurance  rate  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  flat  rate  should  be  greater  in 
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ADMITTED  TO  CONNECTICUT 


Plans  of  Safeguard  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Which  Was  Chartered  in  New 
York  Recently 


The  Safeguard  Insurance  Company 
has  been  admitted  to  Connecticut.  This 
company  is  capitalized  at  ?200,000.  In 
discussing  the  company  the  Hartford 
C ourant  said: 

“Secretary  Gray  of  the  company  said 
last  evening  that  the  Safeguard  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  is  an  old  company  which 
formerly  operated  in  New  York,  but 
has  not  done  business  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Mcllwaine,  he  said 
planned  to  renovate  it  and  carry  on  the 
business  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
London  &  Lancashire.  While  the  Safe¬ 
guard  Insurance  Company  is  organized 
in  New  York,  its  administrative  offices 
will  be  in  Hartford,  and  this  city  will 
be  the  real  headquarters.  It  was  char¬ 
tered  in  New  York  because  of  the 
easier  conditions  imposed  in  the  tax 
laws  of  that  State.  It  will  be  some 
time,”  Mr.  Gray  said,  “before  the  affairs 
of  the  company  are  adjusted  so  that  it 
can  start  operations  here.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  carried  on  in  the  offices  of 
the  London  &  Lancashire  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Orient  Insurance 
Company  at  Nos.  20  to  22  Trinity 
Street.” 


THE  CHEAP  CAR 


“Should  It  Be  Cheaply  Insured?”  Asks 
a  British  Paper  and  Answers 
Question 


The  Policyholder,  of  Manchester, 
asks  itself  the  question:  “The  Cheap 
Car,  Shall  It  Be  Cheaply  Insured7”  It 
answers  the  question  as  follows: 

“Emphatically  yes;”  declares  the 
owner,  as  he  rakes  the  insurance  mar¬ 
ket  in  search  of  the  lowest  rated  policy 
it  is  possible  to  unearth. 

“No,”  decides  the  wise  and  experi¬ 
enced  insurance  official,  as  he  scans  the 
pages  of  his  claims’  register  and  analy¬ 
zes  the  facts  of  his  statistical  records. 
It  is  easily  understood  how  the  owner, 
whose  car  complete  has  cost  him  many 
pounds  less  than  even  the  body  of  his 
neighbor’s  car,  most  naturally  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  insurance  policy  should 
be  proportionately  inexpensive.  And 
thinking  thus,  in  terms  of  car  value,  the 
difficulty  is  considerable,  of  conveying 
to  his  mind  convincingly  the  arguments 
for  a  reasonable  premium. 

Because  the  “Ford”  car  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  low  price 
many  insurance  companies  have  made 
a  special  object  lesson  of  this  car  in 
regard  to  premium  rating,  and  have 
dressed  their  windows  with  the  leading 
line  of  the  specially  rated  “Ford”  cut- 
price  insurance  policy. 

The  owner  has  thus  been  encouraged 
to  deepen  his  conviction  that  the  cheap 
car  should  mean  a  very  low  rate.  The 
arguments  against  this  are  many  and 
forceful.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
third-party  liability,  and  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  why,  because  the  car  is  cheap,  this 
particular  liability  should  shrink  to  an 
infinitesimal  consideration.  And  the 
third-party  risk,  after  all,  is  the  big 
thing  in  insurance  indemnity.  Further, 
as  regards  damage,  if  the  parts  are  half 
the  price  of  the  English  car,  is  }t  not 
likely,  in  case  of  smash,  that  more  dam¬ 
age  will  be  done  than  if  an  English  car 
of  three  times  the  price  had  stood  the 
shock?  Take  the  class  of  people  into 
whose  hands  to  a  large  extent  the  cheap 
car  is  consigned,  and  reflect  if  the 
farmer  or  the  tradesman  will  be  as  sci¬ 
entifically  expert  and  careful  as  the 
trained  and  experienced  driver  of  a 
"Rolls  Royce?”  The  only  good  reason 
why  the  cheap  car  should  be  low  rated 
is  the  lesser  value,  but  as  this  only  en¬ 
ters  a  claim  as  a  factor  in  case  of  total 
loss,  the  argument  is  too  flimsy  to  form 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  assertion. 


A  barrel  bake  was  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Connecticut  Underwriters 
Association’s  outing  at  Wamphassett 
Point,  Conn. 


DIRECT  EXPOSURE  TABLE. 


HEIGHT  OF  RISK 


1  Story . 

2  Stories . 

3  Stories . 

4  Stories . 

5  Stories . 

6  Stories . . 

7  Stories . 

8  Stories . 

9  Stories . 

10  Stories  and  over. . 


FOR  PROTECTED  PROPERTY. 


Intervening  Distance  in  Feet. 


0-10  1 10-20 1 20-30  |  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-7070-80'80-90l90-100 


3% 

4% 

5% 


9% 

10% 

11% 

12% 


§ 

31 

5% 

o% 

7% 

8% 

9% 

10% 


0% 

1% 

2% 


0% 


FOR  UNPROTECTED  PROPERTY. 


Intervening  Distance  in  Feet. 


0-10|10-20|20-30  3(MO 

40-50 

50-60|60-70 

18% 

16% 

14% 

12% 

10% 

8% 

6% 

20% 

18% 

16% 

14% 

12% 

10% 

8% 

22% 

20% 

18% 

16% 

14% 

12% 

10% 

24% 

22% 

20% 

18% 

16% 

14% 

12% 

26% 

24% 

22% 

20% 

18% 

16% 

14% 

28% 

26% 

24% 

22% 

20% 

18% 

16% 

30% 

28% 

26% 

24% 

22% 

20% 

18% 

32% 

30% 

28% 

26% 

24% 

22% 

20% 

34% 

32% 

30% 

28% 

26% 

24% 

22% 

36% 

34% 

32% 

30% 

28% 

26% 

24% 

4% 

6% 

8% 

10% 

12% 

14% 

16% 

18% 

2g 

22% 


The  percentages  of  the  above  tables  are  based  upon  the  height  of  the  risk  and  the  distance  from  the  exposure. 

Obtain  exposure  charges  on  all  aides  by  taking  proper  percentages  of  the  rates  of  exposing  buildings,  selecting  the  most  severe  exposure  on  each  side. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  the  charge  produced  by  the  foregoing  tables,  which  is  to  be  retained  for  the  various  conditions 
and  combinations  found. 

WALL  OF  RISK. 


WALL  OF 
EXPOSURE. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL. 

Frame, 

Iron, 

Iron¬ 

clad. 

Brick- 

Veneer, 

Brick- 

Filled, 

Cement- 

Block. 

Brick, 

Openings, 

Unpro¬ 

tected. 

Brick, 

Openings, 

Sub¬ 

standard 

Pro¬ 

tection. 

Brick, 

Openings 

Standard 

Pro¬ 

tection. 

No 

Parapet. 

Brick, 

Openings 

Standard 

Pro¬ 

tection. 

With 

Parapet. 

Brick, 

Blank. 

No 

Parapet. 

Brick, 

Blank. 

With 

Parapet. 

Frame,  Brick-veneer, 
Brick-filled,  Cement- 
block,  Iron,  Ironclad. . . 

150% 

120% 

120% 

96% 

60% 

48% 

36% 

24% 

Brick,  Openings . 

125% 

100% 

100% 

80% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20% 

Brick,  Blank,  Lower  than 

risk . 

62.5% 

50% 

50% 

40% 

25% 

20% 

15% 

10% 

Brick,  Blank,  equal  to  or 

higher  than  risk . 

37.5% 

30% 

30% 

24% 

15% 

12% 

9% 

6% 

Brick,  Openings  in  excess 

height  only . 

60% 

40% 

40% 

32% 

20% 

16% 

12% 

8% 

If  risk  has  mansard,  shingle  or  other  wooden  roof  or  top,  treat  as  frame  building. 

If  any  side  of  risk  has  wood  attachments  predominating,  treat  such  side  as  frame. 

Buildings  In  Frame  Rows  Protected— Charge  for  exposure  as  per  tables  and  rules  above  and  add 
for  exposure  from  other  buildings  in  row  as  follows:  For  2d  building  away  from  risk  on  each  side, 
7%  of  its  rate;  3d  building,  5%;  4th  building,  3%;  5th  and  each  additional,  2%  until  row  is 
broken  by  50  feet  space  or  fire  wall.  For  unprotected  property  double  these  percentages. 


PARTY  WALL. 


Brick,  Standard 
or  not 
less  than  12 
inches  thick  and 
Parapet. 

No  Openings. 
A 


Brick,  less 
than  12  inches 
thick,  any 
Story  or  no 
Parapet. 

No  Openings. 
B 


Brick,  Un¬ 
equal  Height, 
with  Openings 
in  excess 
height. 


15% 


30% 


Same  as  for 
independent 
walls. 


COMMUNICATIONS  THROUGH  WALLS, 
a  Unapproved  double  fire  doors,  or  single  standard 
door  at  each  opening,  charge  f  or  each  floor — 2% 
of  rate  of  exposing  building, 
blf  double  standard  fire  doors  at  openings — 
charge  for  each  floor . 1% 

If  openings  are  not  protected  equal  to  “a” 
rate  as  one  risk. 

-Note — Communication  charges  to  be  made  in¬ 
dependently  of  other  exposure  charges. 

Note — Party  wall  not  through  roof,  leaving 
openings  between  buildings  at  roof  timbers — 
Rate  as  one  risk. 

Falling  Wall  Hazard — Add  1%.  of  exposing 
building  rate  for  each  higher  story  of  exposing 
building  above  one,  when  not  over  20  feet 
distant. 

Locomotive  spark  exposure  to  shingle  roof.  .10 


towns  in  which  the  fire  protection  is  of 
superior  grade  which  presumes  the 
probability  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
paitial  losses,  than  in  towns  with  a  low 
grade  of  fire  protection  and  consequent¬ 
ly  smaller  proportion  of  partial  losses. 
The  favorable  or  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  risk  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  rate  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Under  a  fixed  percentage  system  we 
obtain  small  allowances  for  co-insur¬ 
ance  upon  risks  with  correspondingly 
low  rates  and  high  allowances  upon 
ricks  with  correspondingly  high  rates. 
This  method  is  evidently  not  correct, 
for  common  sense  would  indicate  that 
we  should  have  proportionately  higher 
allowances  in  connection  with  low  rat¬ 


ed  risks  and  smaller  proportionate  al¬ 
lowances  in  connection  with  high  rated 
risks. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  constant  or 
fiat  charge  for  no  co-insurance  correct¬ 
ly  offsets  the  loss  of  co-insurance,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  case  of  a  low 
rated  risk  indicating  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  the  charge  should  represent  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  rate  than  in 
a  case  where  the  rate  indicates  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  when  the  charge 
should  represent  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  rate. 

There  should  be  a  recognition  of  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  co-insurance 
when  applied  to  stocks  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  susceptibility,  and  we  believe 
the  value  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 


FLAT  RATE  TABLE 

Graduated  Charges  for  Flat  Rates 

PROPERTY 


CLASS  OF  TOWN 


Building  .  50 

Class  “A”  Stock  as  per  Occ.  Table 
Class  “B”  Stock  as  per  Occ.  Table 
Class  “C”  Stock  as  per  Occ.  Table 


C  ass  ‘D”  Stock  as  per  Occ.  Table  .  30  28 

t  lass  “E”  Stock  as  per  ^cc.  Taole  .  25  23 

Class  “F”  Stock  as  per  Occ.  Table  .  20 

Reductions  from  the  80  per  cent.  Co-Insurance  r _ _ _ _ Ml 

sur.nce  by  special  rule  according  to  form  but  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

50 

46 

43 

39 

35 

31 

27 

22 

>7 

13 

50 

46 

43 

39 

35 

31 

27 

22 

17 

13 

40 

37 

34 

3i 

28 

25 

21 

18 

14 

IO 

35 

32 

30 

27 

25 

22 

19 

16 

12 

9 

00 

28 

26 

23 

21 

19 

16 

13 

11 

8 

*5 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

13 

10 

8 

6 

20 

19 

17 

16 

14 

,  13 

11 

9 

7 

5 

e  rate 

may 

be  given 

for  100 

per 

cent. 

Co-I 

n- 

The  National  Fidelity  &  Casualty  of 
Omaha  has  prepared  plans  for  contin¬ 
uing  in  business.  The  application  of 
E.  T.  Swobe,  former  president  of  the 
Company,  to  be  allowed  to  intervene 
as  minority  stockholder  in  the  receiv¬ 
ership  suit  against  the  Company  was 
denied  on  the  ground  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  State  are  sufficient  for 
proper  protection  of  the  policyholders 
and  this  leaves  the  Company  free  to 
go  on  with  its  plans. 


The  Aetna  Life  by  defeating  both  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Aetna  Fire 
teams  won  the  championship  of  the  In¬ 
surance  League  of  Hartford  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year  and  with  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  lineup. 


The  Aetna  Accident  and  Liability  has 
appointed  Oakley  H.  Beyer,  manager  of 
Its  Southern  California  office  at  Los 
Angeles  with  supervision  over  all  lines. 


The  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  has 
opened  a  branch  office  at  York,  Pa., 
with  Alvin  Van  Hocke  as  manager. 


S.  F.  Norwood,  of  the  London  &  Lan¬ 
cashire,  has  been  made  president  of 
The  Pacific  Casualty  &  Surety  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the 
stock,  and  for  this  reason  the  highest 
charge  should  be  made  for  the  flat  rate 
when  the  stock  is  least  susceptible  and 
an  roaches  the  desirability  of  the 
building,  and  the  lowest  charge  should 
be  made  when  the  stock  is  of  greatest 
susceptibility. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  con¬ 
clusions  a  tabulation  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  showing  the  charges  to  he  used 
for  obtaining  flat  or  no  co-insurance 
rotes. 

This  table  is  graded  for  ten  classes 
of  towns  and  gives  the  appropriate  flat 
rate  charges  for  the  building  and  for 
stocks  of  six  general  classes  according 
to  their  susceptibility. 

ENGINE  LIMIT  O R DER 

Recommendation  that  an  order  be 
made  that  hut  one  Newark  engine  com¬ 
pany  and  one  truck  company  be  sent 
to  answer  an  alarm  from  any  station 
during  severe  electrical  storms  in  the 
future,  was  made  by  Fire  Chief  Paul  J. 
Moore  to  the  Newark  Fire  Board  at 
its  meeting  this  week. 

The  matter  was  taken  under  consid¬ 
eration  later  by  the  commissioners  in 
executive  session,  after  which  it  was 
announced  that  further  inquiry  would 
be  made.  Commissioner  George  B.  Ast- 
ley  is  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  WAR  RISKS 

War  risk  insurance  schedules  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  port  this  week  showed 
not  change  from  those  prevailing  a 
week  ago.  The  underwriters  apparent¬ 
ly  are  not  greatly  alarmed  by  the  signs 
of  increased  activity  by  German  sub¬ 
marines  against  British,  French  and 
other  vessels  operating  in  the  war  zone 
around  Great  Britain.  This  is  account¬ 
ed  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  to  date 
very  few  of  the  losses  on  British  ton¬ 
nage  have  fallen  on  the  underwriters 
over  here. 
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CONTINENTAL  AND  FIDELITY-PHENIX  FIGURES 

Six  Months’  Results  Show  Increases  in  Gross  Assets,  Unearned  Re¬ 
serve  and  Net  Surplus 

The  six  months’  statement  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Company  was 
made  public  to-day.  It  follows,  with  a  c<  mparison  of  1914  figures: 

ASSETS. 

July  1,  1914.  Jan.  1,  1915.  July  1,  1915. 

Bond  and  stocks . $22,469, 412.00  *$21,699,180.00  $23,016,712.00 

Real  estate  .  1,175,000.00  1,175,000.00  1,170,000.00 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgage .  2,700.00  2,700.00  2,700.00 

Prems.  in  course  of  collection .  1,495,389.22  1,315,529.76  1,444,954.03 

Interest,  dividends  and  rents  ac¬ 
crued  .  179,243.18  194,940.27  212.320.13 

Cash  on  dep.  and  in  office .  2,793,529.50  3,217,267.41  2,533,706.69 

Total  assets  . $28,115,273.90  $27,604,617.44  $28,380,392.85 

♦Includes  excess  deposit  of  $16,425.21  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico. 

LIABILITIES. 

Unearned  premiums  .  $9,4ul,161.78  $9,540,634.00  $9,691,037.11 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment...  831, 647. 67  724,395.07  496,442.60 

All  other  claims .  294,255.18  297,693.14  283,596.11 

Rev.  for  contingencies .  0  100,000.00  100,000.00 

Rev  for  dividend .  500,000.00  500,000.00  500,000.00 

Cash  capital  .  2,000,000.00  2,000,000.00  2,000,000.00 

Total  liabilities  . $13,027,064.63  $13,162,722.21  $13,071,075.82 

Net  surplus  . $15,088,209.27  14,441,895.23  15,309,317.03 

$28,115,273.90  $27,604,617.44  $28,380,392.85 

The  gross  assets  have  increased  .  775,775.41 

The  unearned  reserve  has  increased .  .  150,403.11 

The  net  surplus  has  increased .  867,421.80 

The  six  months’  statement  of  the  Fidelity-Phenix  follows,  along  with  a 
comparison  of  1914  figures: 

ASSETS. 

July  1,  1914.  Jan.  1,  1915.  July  1,  1915. 

Bonds  and  stocks . $11,921,963.00  *$11,881,326.00  $12,666,843.00 

Real  estate  .  572,500.00  572,500.00  566,500.00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage .  23,500.00  23,500.00  15,500.00 

Prems.  in  course  of  collection .  1,468,890.61  1,301,328.60  1,472,134.11 

Interest,  dividends  and  rents  ac-  95,022.98  96,290.93  105,429.21 

cru&d  •  ••  •••••••••••••• 

Cash  on  deposit  and  in  office .  1,401,684.71  1,520,469.04  1,316,102.16 

Total  assets  . $15,487,561.30  $15,395,414.57  $16,142,508.48 

♦Includes  excess  deposit  of  $116,421.01  in  Canada. 

LIABILITIES. 

Unearned  premiums  .  $7,386,176.55  $7,553,115.49  $7,710,567.77 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment. . .  668,625.62  628,354.06  501,058.27 

All  other  claims .  299,851.08  193,131.17  204,039.00 

Rc;  erve  for  dividends .  125,000.00  125,000.00  125,000.00 

Res.  for  contested  liabilities  (not 

losses)  .  260,000.00  250,000.00  250,000.00 

Capital  .  2,500,000.00  2,500,000.00  2,500,000.00 

Total  liabilities  . $11,229,653.25  $11,249,600.72  $11,290,665.04 

Net  surplus  .  4,237,908.05  4,145,813.85  4,851,843.44 

$15,487,561.30  $15,395,414.57  $16,142,508.48 

The  gross  assets  have  increased . . .  747,093.91 

The  unearned  reserve  has  increased .  157,452.28 

The  net  surplus  has  increased .  706,029.59 


THREE  UNIQUE  ACCIDENTS 


Described  By  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany — Never  Can  Tell  When 
Injury  Will  Come 

The  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  cites 
three  claims  to  prove  again  that  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  not  engaged  in  a  haz¬ 
ardous  occupation  he  is  not  liable  to 
meet  with  an  accident.  The  three 
cases  follow: 

The  insured,  a  cotton  broker  at  New 
Orleans,  was  crossing  a  street  near  a 
stalled  automobile.  The  rear  wheels 
equipped  with  chains,  were  spinning  in 
the  mud.  The  insured  slipped  and  fell 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  his  head 
against  one  of  the  rear  wheels.  One 
side  of  his  scalp  was  badly  torn.  He 
also  sustained  a  fractured  arm. 

Insured,  who  was  a  cashier  in  a  bank 
at  Salem,  Ind.,  went  to  the  bank  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  time  lock  on 
the  vault  had  been  properly  set.  He 
had  on  a  loose  fitting  overcoat,  and  as 
he  raised  his  arm  to  turn  the  large 
wheel  in  the  door  of  the  safe  he  caught 
his  coat  on  the  trigger  of  a  revolver 
which  was  lying  on  the  ledge  below  the 
safe  door.  The  gun  was  pulled  off  the 
ledge,  and  falling  on  the  floor  was  dis¬ 


charged.  The  bullet  struck  the  safe 
door  a  glancing  blow,  and  then  struck 
the  insured. 

The  insured,  a  traveling  salesman  in 
New  York,  was  walking  along  behind 
two  men  who  were  carrying  some  long 
pieces  of  iron.  They  stopped  suddenly 
and  the  insured  not  noticing  their  ac¬ 
tion,  ran  into  the  end  of  one  of  the 
pieces  of  iron,  injuring  the  left  eye. 


LOCATION  OF  FERRIES 

The  Home  Insurance  Company  put  a 
new  departure  in  insurance  advertising 
copy  on  its  counters  this  week  in  the 
fcrm  of  a  little  booklet  containing  the 
name,  location  and  destination  of  the 
ferries  leaving  Manhattan.  Every  man 
who  owns  an  automobile  will  be  able 
to  use  this  folder. 


R.  R.  Brockett,  formerly  with  the 
Pacific  Fire  and  the  Stuyvesant,  has 
been  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
Westchester  in  Western  New  York  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 


C.  L.  Hoover,  formerly  with  Platt, 
Yungman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  German-American’s  auto¬ 
mobile  department. 


CANCELLATION  OF  RISKS 


VIEWS  OF  AUDITOR  J.  S.  DARST 


West  Virginia  Commissioner  Believes 
Companies  Should  Give  Facts 
of  Cancellation 

J.  S.  Darst,  auditor  of  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  of  West  Virginia, 
in  the  latest  number  of  his  bulletin 
makes  some  interesting  suggestions 
which  he  believes  the  fire  companies 
should  follow  in  the  cancellation  of  a 
risk.  Mr.  Darst’s  article  in  part  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  fire  insuring  public  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  in  fact  of  all  States,  are  em¬ 
ploying  a  small  army  of  special  agents 
to  inspect  fire  risks  and  perform  other 
duties  for  their  respective  companies. 

I  say  we  insurers  are  employing  these 
special  agents,  because  their  salaries 
and  expenses  are  paid  from  the  pre¬ 
miums  collected  from  us.  We  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  whether  or  not  we  are 
obtaining  the  service  for  which  we  are 
paying. 

“The  special  agents  are  men  qualified 
for  their  duties  by  long  training  and 
experience.  They  are  men  of  ability, 
and  for  the  most  part  zealous  and  con¬ 
scientious  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  •  They  are  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  particular  companies; 
we  are  not  interested  in  the  record  of 
any  one  company,  but  in  the  combined 
experience  of  all,  since  this  is  the  fac¬ 
tor  that  determines  our  rates. 

“From  this  point  of  view  special 
agents’  inspections  are  practically  fu¬ 
tile. 

“They  are  futile  not  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  individual  to  perform  his 
duty,  but  because  of  the  system,  or  lack 
of  system,  which  fails  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  inspection. 

“The  special  agent  may  find  that  a 
risk  placed  in  his  company  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  because  of  over-insurance;  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  or  fire  record  of 
the  insurer;  because  the  land  is  more 
valuable  without  the  building  than  with 
it,  or  for  any  one  of  a  score  of  reasons. 
The  special  agent  accordingly  orders 
the  cancellation  of  the  risk  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  The  local  agent  cancels,  but  may 
immediately  re-write  it  in  another  com¬ 
pany  in  the  agency,  and  that  company 
will  then  carry  the  risk  until  its  special 
agent  arrives  on  his  periodical  visit, 
inspects  and  orders  cancellation.  This 
process,  of  course,  may  be  repeated  in¬ 
definitely  until  the  risk  burns.  The 
local  agent  feels  sure,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  if  he  does  not  re-write  the 
risk,  his  competitor  will,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  agent  knowing  that  the  risk  will 
be  written  in  Ms  rival’s  company,  and 
desiring  to  make  a  good  record  for 
premiums,  will  often  be  tempted  to 
“take  a  chance”  rather  than  lose  the 
business  under  such  conditions.  We 
thus,  too  often,  lose  the  benefit  that 
would  have  resulted  from  a  correction 
of  the  condition  which  prompted  can¬ 
cellation,  and  we  have  just  that  many 
more  fire  losses  to  pay. 

His  Remedy 

“The  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the 
companies — it  can  be  applied  by  the 
State  through  legislation: 

“(a)  The  forms  of  every  company 
should  require  a  statement  bringing  out 
the  facts  as  to  cancellation,  if  there  has 
been  such.  They  would  then  be  put 
on  notice  as  to  the  risk  and  could  in¬ 
vestigate  for  themselves  the  points 
raised  by  the  cancelling  company.  This 
practice  is  followed  by  life  companies; 
they  always,  of  course,  reserving  the 
right  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

“(b)  If  local  agents  were  compen¬ 
sated  on  a  contingent  commission  basis 
they  would  have  a  very  pronounced  in¬ 
centive  to  heed  the  special  agent  and 
would  hesitate  to  re-write  a  risk  found 
unsatisfactory,  before  the  conditions 
were  corrected. 


“In  our  opinion  this  plan  would  auto¬ 
matically  cure  not  only  the  evil  which 
we  have  just  discussed,  but  practically 
all  other  evils  of  the  present  system. 
The  local  agent  would  see  to  it  that 
such  limitations  as  to  ‘other  insurance’ 
were  placed  in  his  policies  as  would 
keep  the  insurance  within  the  value; 
and  the  inspection  of  risks  and  im¬ 
provement  of  fire  hazards  by  both  spe¬ 
cial  and  local  agents  would  be  greatly 
encouraged.” 


YOUR  DRIVING  FORCE 


A  Talk  on  Momentum — Getting  Into 

Full  Swing  of  Day’s  Work  Early 
— Results  Certain 

Many  a  man  comes  into  his  own  and 
begins  to  realize  returns  from  his  full 
power  and  ability  for  the  first  time 
when  he  gets  into  the  full  swing  of 
his  business.  The  factors  making  for 
success  were  present  within  him  all 
along.  But  it  required  a  good  start — 
the  development  of  momentum — to 
touch  them  off,  as  it  were,  and  to  bring 
them  into  full  play.  This  leads  a  writer 
in  the  Equitable,  of  Washington,  to 
say: 

"It  may  be  that  getting  into  the  full 
swing  of  one’s  business  creates  a  de¬ 
sire  to  prosecute  the  work  with  more 
vigor;  may  be  it  gives  the  individual 
added  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  cour¬ 
age;  may  be  the  first  efforts  to  develop 
momentum  are  the  means  of  uncover¬ 
ing  and  bringing  into  play  hitherto  un¬ 
known  talent  and  ability.  At  any  rate, 
explainable  or  inexplainable,  we  know 
that  once  a  man  gets  started  success¬ 
fully  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  af¬ 
fairs,  there  is  manifest  a  strong,  power¬ 
ful  tendency,  a  real  driving  force  that 
is  a  tremendous  help  to  him  in  main¬ 
taining  his  course  along  the  road  to 
success. 

"Too  few  insurance  men  know  the 
real  potency  of  this  force  and  try  to 
employ  its  principle  to  their  advantage. 

“It  is  conceded  by  every  canvasser 
that  to  get  one  application  early  in  the 
day’s  work  is  to  make  it  easier  to  write 
a  second  one.  And  the  second  case 
closed  paves  the  way  for  another.  The 
faster  business  is  procured,  the  greater 
is  the  stimulation  and  consequently  the 
easier  it  becomes  to  produce.  Once 
started  in  a  certain  direction,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  continue. 

“Applied  on  a  larger  scale,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  momentum  is  just  as  unvary¬ 
ing  and  certain  in  its  operation.  A 
successful,  resultful  week  of  effort 
stimulates  one  to  repeat  the  following 
week.  The  close  of  a  month  or  quar¬ 
ter  that  has  been  made  to  contribute 
generously  toward  good,  sound  prog¬ 
ress  is,  other  things  being  the  same, 
a  very  material  step  toward  a  succeed¬ 
ing  profitable  month  or  quarter.” 


WILLARD  POLICIES 

Jess  Willard,  champion  heavy  weight 
boxer  of  the  world  has  decided  that 
the  two  good  arms  of  any  world’s 
champion,  including  himself,  are  worth 
at  least  $160,000.  He  has  taken  out  a 
policy  for  that  sum  in  Rochester.  He 
also  applied  for  an  accident  traveling 
policy  for  a  smaller  sum,  payable  to 
Mrs.  Willard. 

Big  Jess  is  touring  the  country  with 
a  Wild  West  show.  He’s  riding  every 
night  on  railroad  trains.  Apparently 
Jess  fears  that  he  will  be  mixed  up  in 
a  wreck  and  is  taking  every  precaution. 


INVESTIGATE  CLAIM 

Detectives  have  been  assigned  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  claim  for  $12,500  burg¬ 
lary  insurance  against  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York, 
by  the  Midway  Gardens  Company  of 
Chicago,  to  cover  a  loss  of  money 
stolen  by  safe  blowers.  (According  to 
W.  N.  Cronk,  chief  examiner  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company  the  claim  will  not  be 
settled  until  after  the  detectives  have 
completed  a  thorough  investigation. 


July  16,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 
WAR  ZONE  ACCIDENT  COVER 

LLOYDS’  RATE  ONE  PER  CENT 


PERMANENCY  of  INCOME 


is  something  desired  by  insurance  brokers  as  well  as  by  men 
in  all  other  walks  of  life.  Specialize  in  the  lines  that  produce 
such  permanency,  such  as  Personal  Accident,  Burglary,  etc. 


ATTRACTIVE 

POLICIES 


READY  TO 
HELP  YOU 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 

EDWIN  WARFIELD,  President 


Copies  of  Riders  Placed  on  Policies  of 
American  Stock  Companies 
of  Interest 


Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary  it  is 

{possible  to  place  accident  insurance  on 
men  going  into  the  war  zone.  A  $50,000 
policy  was  placed  this  week  in  a  Lon- 

Idon  Lloyds  on  a  man,  who  sails  from 
New  York  tomorrow,  who  will  be  gone 
two  weeks,  and  who  will  visit  London 
and  Paris.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent. 

The  stock  companies  are  all  using 
war  riders,  however.  The  United 
States  Casualty  is  said  to  be  the  last 
to  attach  the  rider.  One  of  the  com¬ 
panies  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  this 
week  when  a  son  of  John  Wanamaker, 
carrying  heavy  accident  insurance  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  recently. 

Some  of  the  war  riders  follow: 
Maryland  Casualty 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  insured 
under  the  policy  described  below,  for 
himself,  the  beneficiary  and  their  re¬ 
spective  executors,  administrators  or 
assigns,  that  during  the  continuance  of 
war  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  or  any 
of  them,  and  for  three  months  after 
the  declaration  of  peace  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  at  war,  this  policy  shall  not 
cover  accident  or  injury,  whether  fatal 
or  non-fatal,  sustained  anywhere  on 
land  or  sea  within  the  War  Zone  here¬ 
in  described,  to  wit:  the  210  degrees 
of  longitude  lying  between  East  of 
Meridian  20  West  of  Greenwich,  and 
West  of  Meridian  170  West  of  Green¬ 
wich,  which  shall  result  wholly  or  part¬ 
ly,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  war  or 
riot,  or  from  any  weapon,  instrument, 
implement,  tool,  projectile,  explosive  or 
contrivance  of  any  kind  used  in  war¬ 
fare,  or  which  shall  result  from  or  be 
caused  by  damage  to,  wreckage  or  loss 
of  any  vessel  by  whatever  cause. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  vary, 
alter  or  extend  any  provision  or  con¬ 
dition  in  the  policy  other  than  as  here¬ 
in  stated  nor  shall  the  limitations  here¬ 
in  contained  apply  to  or  affect  coverage 
of  the  policy  as  to  accidents  or  injuries 
sustained  outside  of  the  aforesaid  War 
Zone. 

Globe  Indemnity 

There  shall  be  no  liability  under  any 
section  of  this  policy,  or  renewal  or 
endorsement,  rider  or  supplement  con¬ 
tinuing,  extending  or  applying  to  the 
same,  anything  therein  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  for  or  on  account  of 
loss  caused  by  war  or  any  act  incident 
thereto  either  on  land  or  water. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty 
This  policy  does  not  cover  bodily  in¬ 
juries,  death,  or  illness  caused  by  war, 
acts  of  countries  at  war,  or  by  condi¬ 
tions  arising  from  a  state  of  war. 

Aetna 

During  the  continuance  of  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia  and  Africa,  or  any  of  them, 
and  for  three  months  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace  by  the  governments  at 
war,  this  policy  shall  not  cover  acci¬ 
dent  or  injury,  whether  fatal  or  non- 
fatal,  sustained  anywhere  on  land  or 
sea  within  the  War  Zone  herein  de¬ 
scribed,  to  wit:  the  two  hundred  and 
ten  degrees  of  longitude  lying  between 
East  of  Meridian  20  West  of  Green¬ 
wich,  and  West  of  Meridian  170  West 
of  Greenwich,  which  shall  result  wholly 
or  partly,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
war  or  riot,  or  from  any  weapon,  in¬ 
strument,  implement,  tool,  projectile, 
explosive,  gas  or  contrivance  of  any 
kind,  used  in  warfare,  or  which  shall 
result  or  be  caused  by  damage  to, 
wreckage  or  loss  of  any  vessel  by  what¬ 
ever  cause. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  vary, 
alter  or  extend  any  provision  or  con¬ 
dition  in  the  policy  other  than  as  here¬ 
in  stated  nor  shall  the  limitations  here¬ 


in  contained  apply  to  or  affect  coverage 
of  the  policy  as  to  accidents  or  injuries 
sustained  outside  of  the  aforesaid  War 
Zone. 

T  ravelers 

During  the  continuance  of  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia  and  Africa,  or  any  of  Them, 
and  for  three  months  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace  by  the  governments  at 
war,  this  policy  and  any  beneficiary  in¬ 
surance  incorporated  therein,  or  bene¬ 
ficiary  supplement  issued  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  not  cover  accident  or 
injury,  whether  fatal  or  non-fatal,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  insured  and-or,  insured 
beneficiary  anywhere  on  land  or  sea 
within  the  War  Zone  herein  described, 
to  wit:  East  of  Meridian  20  West  of 
Greenwich,  and  West  of  Meridian  170 
West  of  Greenwich,  which  shall  result 
wholly  or  partly,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  war  or  riot,  or  from  any  weapon, 
implement,  projectile,  explosive  or  con¬ 
trivance  of  any  kind  used  in  warfare, 
or  which  shall  result  from  or  be  caused 
by  damage  to,  wreckage  or  loss  of  any 
vessel  by  whatever  cause. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  vary, 
alter  or  extend  any  provision  or  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  policy  other  than  as  herein 
stated  nor  shall  the  limitations  herein 
contained  apply  to  or  affect  coverage 
of  the  policy  as  to  accidents  and  in¬ 
juries  sustained  outside  of  the  afore¬ 
said  War  Zone. 

Hartford 

It  is  agreed  by  the  insured,  for  him¬ 
self,  the  beneficiary  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  executors,  administrators  or  as¬ 
signs,  that  during  the  continuance  of 
war  in  Europe,  Asia  and  (Africa,  or  any 
of  them,  and  for  three  months  after 
the  declaration  of  peace  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  at  war,  this  policy  shall  not 
cover  accident  or  injury,  whether  fatal 
or  non-fatal,  sustained  anywhere  on 
land  or  sea  within  the  War  Zone  here¬ 
in  described,  to  wit:  the  210  degrees 
of  longitude  lying  East  of  Meridian  20 
West  of  Greenwich  and  West  of  Merid¬ 
ian  170  West  of  Greenwich,  which  shall 
result  from  or  be  caused  by  damage  to, 
wreckage  or  loss  of  any  vessel  by  what¬ 
ever  cause,  or  which  shall  result  wholly 
or  partly,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
war  or  riot,  or  from  any  weapon,  im¬ 
plement,  projectile,  explosive,  gas,  poi¬ 
sonous  vapor  or  contrivance  of  any 
kind  used  in  warfare. 

Pacific  Mutual 

The  War  Hazard  and  Foreign  Residence 
and  Travel 

Instructions  to  All  Company 
Representatives 

Commercial — Monthly  Premium — - 
Railroad  Instalment 

As  it  is  impossible  to  cover  by  ac¬ 
cident  policies  the  additional  hazards 
created  by  the  present  conditions  of 
war,  the  company  finds  it  necessary  to 
take  proper  steps  towards  guarding 
against  the  results  of  such  hazards. 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 


ACCIDENT  MANUAL  CHANGES 


MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  SOON 


New  Classifications  and  Rates  Based 
on  Present  Day  Conditions — Views 
of  Underwriters 


One  of  the  leading  accident  men  in 
the  country  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  this  week: 

“There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
standard  manual  in  use  and  which  we 
adopted  contains  many  inconsistencies. 
The  longer  we  are  in  the  business  the 
more  we  know  about  the  real  hazard 
of  certain  occupations.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  classifications  which 
are  applicable  in  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  which  do  an  injustice  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  risks  in  the  same  occupation 
in  another  part  of  the  country.  This, 
naturally,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust. 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers,  which  has  charge  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  is  considering  a  new  edition.” 

Views  of  E.  W.  De  Leon 

E.  W.  De  Leon,  president  of  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  America,  asked  for 
his  views,  said: 

“Classifications,  we  find  that  the 
changes  in  the  accident  business,  like 
those  in  other  kindred  lines  of  insur¬ 
ance,  require  amendments  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  manual  classifications  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  believe  that  the 
experience  gained  by  the  companies 
during  the  last  few  years  in  certain 


classifications  clearly  indicates  that  a 
revision  of  these  classifications  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

“The  committee  on  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Personal  Accident  and 
Health  Underwriters  will  soon  begin  its 
work  and  will  bring  to  light  many  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  present  manual 
classifications.  We  believe  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  companies  in 
establishing  new  classifications  and 
rates  based  on  present-day  conditions.” 

Views  of  W.  C.  Potter 

W.  C.  Potter,  secretary  of  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  Accident,  said: 

“The  ‘classification  of  accident  risks’ 
used  by  most  of  the  companies  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Accident  and 
Surety  Underwriters  some  years  ago. 

“We  have  no  complaint  to  make  as 
to  the  classifying  of  risks  by  the  said 
committee,  but  we  do  find  a  number  of 
occupations  were  omitted.” 


PLATE  GLASS  FOR  SOHMER 


Prudential  Casualty  Places  Department 
in  Fire  Agency — I.  W.  Sturgeon 
Consummated  Deal 


The  Prudential  Casualty  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  appointed  William  Sohmer 
metropolitan  agent  of  the  plate  glass 
department  of  the  company,  to  become 
effective  within  the  next  ten  days.  The 
Ream,  Ives  &  Wrightson  metropolitan 
agency  for  all  other  lines  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

Frederick  E.  Morse,  who  managed  the 
plate  glass  department  for  Ream,  Ives 
&  Wrightson,  will  also  manage  the  de¬ 
partment  under  William  Sohmer. 

I.  W.  Sturgeon,  manager  of  the  plate 
glass  department  of  the  Prudential  at 
the  home  office,  was  in  New  York  last 
week  and  completed  the  arrangements. 


F.  C.  SMITH  CO.  APPOINTED 

The  Frederick  C.  Smith  Co.,  of  1 
Lilerty  street,  New  York  and  Ridge- 
wcod,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  Preferred  Accident  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  agency  has  also  secured  the 
representation  of  the  National  Fire  of 
Hartford  in  Ridgewood. 


APPOINTED  BRANCH  MANAGERS 

U.  Wolfson  has  been  appointed 
branch  manager  of  the  Southwestern 
Surety,  with  offices  in  the  Bible  House, 
succeeding  the  firm  of  Wolfson  &  Lip- 
stein,  dissolved.  J.  Freedman,  form- 
eily  of  Krauss  &  Freedman,  will  have 
charge  of  the  branch. 
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NOT  A  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 


MUTUAL  COMPENSATION  TALK 


An  Argument  By  Herbert  L.  Kidder,  of 
United  States  Casualty  Co., 
Given  Agents 


Herbert  L.  Kidder,  of  the  United 
States  Casualty,  in  a  circular  to  agents 
discusses  mutual  compensation  insur¬ 
ance.  He  brings  out  the  point  that  it 
is  really  not  insurance,  but  is  merely 
a  pool  of  funds  without  guarantee  that 
the  poolers  will  fulfill  their  obligations. 
Other  points  he  makes  follow  in  part: 

A  single  catastrophe  or  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  year  of  heavy  losses  could  have  but 
one  of  two  results.  If  the  contingent 
or  assessment  liability  of  each  member 
has  been  fixed  by  the  mutual’s  by-laws, 
the  mutual  will  be  unable  to  pay  its 
losses  in  full.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  by-laws  permit  assessment  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  of  advance  pre¬ 
mium,  then  the  increased  cost  of  the 
insurance  resulting  from  such  assess¬ 
ment  liability  will  prove  financially  em¬ 
barrassing  to  many  members.  And 
under  many  workmen’s  compensation 
laws  the  claim  of  an  injured  workman 
is  a  first  lien  on  the  individual  assets 
of  an  employer;  hence  solvent  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  mutual  must  pay  both  their 
own  losses  and  the  losses  of  their  in¬ 
solvent  associates. 

No  Certainty  of  Cost  or  Protection 

Such  “insurance,”— mutual  insurance, 
— affords  no  certainty  whatever  of  cost 
or  protection.  After  the  premiums  have 
been  exhausted,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
assessment  liability.  After  that,  what? 
The  individual  assets  of  the  members 
— the  solvent  members.  Does  any  wise 
employer  wish  to  expose  his  business, 
his  personal  assets  and  his  financial 
reputation  to  the  chance  of  being 
forced  to  assume  the  obligation  for 
payments  to  workmen  who  have  been 
Injured  in  the  plant  of  another  who  is 
financially  unable  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tion?  No,  most  emphatically,  no.  The 
solvent  employer  exercises  no  super¬ 
vision  over  the  machinery,  tools,  equip¬ 
ment  or  employes  of  that  other  who 
shifts  his  burden  to  his  creditors.  And 
fellow  members  in  a  mutual  are  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  insolvent  in  the  matter  of 
insurance. 

Insurance  at  an  unknown  cost  or  in¬ 
surance  which  affords  uncertain  pro¬ 
tection  is  insurance  in  name  only.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  risk 
created  by  a  workmen’s  compensation 
law,  insurance  thereunder  on  the  mu¬ 
tual  plan  is  fundamentally  unsound  be¬ 
cause  both  cost  and  protection  are  un¬ 
certain.  Workmen’s  compensation  laws 
provide  no  limit  for  the  aggregate 
amount  payable  in  event  of  a  disaster 
causing  death  or  injury  of  a  number  of 
workmen.  Most  such  laws  provide  an 
individual,  but  not  a  collective  limit  of 
payment.  Such  catastrophes  occur,  as 
perusal  of  daily  newspaper  records  will 
show.  What  mutual,  operating  on  the 
volume  of  premiums  obtainable  in  but 
one  State,  could  have  met  the  losses 
resulting  from  the  two  recent  coal 
mine  disasters  in  West  Virginia,  or  the 
Triangle  Waist  fire,  or  the  Emerson 
shoe  factory  boiler  explosion  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  or  the  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  fire? 
If  it  could  meet  such  losses,  could  it 
continue  in  business,  meeting  in  full 
its  other  obligations?  The  reply  is 
obvious. 

Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  United  States  carry  com¬ 
pensation  “insurance”  in  mutuals;  none 
of  the  compensation  mutuals  has  yet 
met  with  a  catastrophe  loss;  in  fact  no 
compensation  mutual  has  attained  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  enable  it  to  determine 
whether  its  premium  rates  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  more  than  current  losses; 
the  deferred  liabilities,  attaching  for  a 
period  of  six  or  more  years  after  the 
accident,  afford  no  basis  for  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  mutual  to  base  calculation  of 
rate  adequacy  or  to  establish  a  true 
loss  ratio.  Workmen’s  compensation 
laws  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Mutual  compensation  insurance  is  an 
experiment.  How  many  conservative 
employers  care  to  experiment  in  the 


casualty  insurance  business?  It  is  a 
speculation  to  which  they  should  not 
commit  themselves. 

Imperfect  Coverage 

There  are  many  technical  points  in 
the  policy  coverage,  too,  which  furnish 
food  for  thought  when  mutual  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  is  compared  with  real 
insurance  with  a  stock  liability  com¬ 
pany.  How  can  a  mutual  operating 
under  the  compensation  statute  only, 
cover  that  liability  to  others  than  em¬ 
ployes — loss  of  service — always  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  stock  company  employ¬ 
ers’  liability  insurance,  but  eliminated 
from  workmen’s  compensation  laws? 
A  mutual,  operating  under  a  compensa¬ 
tion  law  only,  cannot  cover  liability 
under  other  statutes.  Suppose  a  wife, 
a  widow,  a  father,  a  mother,  brings  ac¬ 
tion  at  law  for  damages  for  loss  of 
services  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  son  or 
a  daughter?  A  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  law  deprives  only  the  employe  of 
the  right  of  action  at  common  law.  A 
workmen’s  compensation  law  usually 
provides  compensation  for  injury.  How 
can  a  mutual  affording  statutory  cover¬ 
age  under  the  compensation  law  alone, 
insure  against  instantaneous  death  by 
accident  where  there  is  no  injury? 

Powers  of  officers  of  corporations  are 
defined  and  limited  by  the  charters  of 
the  corporations.  Workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  laws  do  not  amend  'the  corpora¬ 
tion  laws.  What  right,  then,  has  an 
officer  of  a  corporation  to  expose  his 
corporation  and  its  stockholders  to  a 
greater  liability  than  that  fixed  by  the 
corporation  laws  by  placing  the  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  of  the  corporation 
in  a  mutual?  In  the  event  of  the  de¬ 
mise  of  such  officer  would  there  not  be 
a  personal  liabilty  for  his  act  develop¬ 
ing  upon  his  estate?  Partners  are  in¬ 
dividually  liable  for  co-partnership  acts. 
Can  a  member  of  a  co-partnership  af¬ 
ford  to  become  personally  liable  for 
mutual  insurance  assessments  in  case 
of  sudden  demise  of  his  partners  or 
dissolution  of  his  firm?  Contingent  or 
assessment  liability  is  not  an  asset. 
Would  a  mutual  compensation  policy 
aid  or  hinder  a  borrower?  This  lat¬ 
ter  question  might  become  of  serious 
import  in  times  of  strained  credit. 


TO  ADDRESS  CASUALTY  MEN 


R.  J.  Hamilton  Will  Discuss  Workmen’s 
Compensation  From  Standpoint  of 
Purchaser,  at  Detroit  Convention 


President  Gilbert  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents,  has  announced  that  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  August 
24  to  27,  will  be  R.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  and  will  dis¬ 
cuss  casualty  insurance  from  the  view 
point  of  the  purchaser.  Being  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  company  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  in  this  coun¬ 
try  Mr.  Hamilton  is  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  compensation  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  buys 
that  form  of  indemnity.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Radiator  Co.  has  many  plants  in 
Europe  and  a  comparison  will  be  made 
of  the  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
of  the  old  world  as  contrasted  with 
those  enacted  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union. 


SUES  POWDER  COMPANY 


Seattle  Plate  Glass  Co.s  Ask  $30,000 
Damages  Following  Fifteen  Ton 
Explosion 


Victor  M.  Pleace,  of  Seattle,  will 
bring  suit  in  behalf  of  several  plate 
glass  insurance  companies  to  collect 
$30,000  from  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  for  damages  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  explosion  of  15  tons  of 
dynamite  while  contained  in  a  scow 
In  Elliott  Bay  on  the  morning  of 
May  30. 

The  explosive  was  intended  for  Rus¬ 
sia.  Mr.  Pleace’s  contention  is  that 
the  company  selling  the  powder  and 
not  the  city  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  damages. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

3Uiu0ta  Isrtrrty  (Emnymty 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WKITK  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COM¬ 
PENSATION  RULINGS 


The  rulings  by  the  New  York  State 
Woikmen’s  Compensation  Commission 
this  week  in  brief  follow: 

Benedict  Schegaus,  employe;  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  employer,  General  Accident, 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation, 
insurance  carrier. 

On  August  31,  1914,  Schegaus  was 
employed  as  a  fireman  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  printing  presses.  He 
was  wet  by  some  water  being  thrown  at 
him  by  a  fellow  employe.  Later  in  the 
day  Schegaus  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  went  to  the  boiler  room,  and 
while  there  told  the  fireman  who  had 
thrown  the  water  at  him  not  to  do  it 
again.  The  man  grabbed  Schegaus  by 
the  leg,  and  Schegaus,  in  order  to  save 
himself  from  falling  over  backwards  in 
tlie  passage,  pushed  out  both  hands 
against  the  sides  of  the  passageway. 
His  right  band  went  through  the  glass 
window  and  the  cut  he  received  dis¬ 
able  him.  His  average  weekly  wage 
was  $15.87.  The  Commission  ruled  that 
he  had  been  injured  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  and  that  the  injuries 
were  not  due  to  any  intent  on  his  part 
to  injure  himself  or  others. 

Compensation  was  awarded  at  the 
rate  of  $10.58  weekly  for  a  period  of 
twelve  weeks,  and  the  case  put  over  for 
further  hearing. 

Alexander  Linck,  employe:  Oscar 
Millard,  employer,  First  Mutual  Liabil¬ 
ity  Co.,  insurance  carrier. 

On  Sept.  26, 1914,  Alexander  Linck  was 
employed  as  a  log  roller  at  Port  Lyden, 
New  York.  The  day  was  very  cold 
and  his  toe  froze.  He  worked  until  Jan. 
2.  when  he  was  forced  to  quit  and  his 
toe  was  amputated,  the  amputation  be¬ 
ing  required  by  the  condition  of  his  in¬ 
jury.  His  average  weekly  wage  was 
$16.35.  The  Commission  ruled  that  the 
injuries  were  accidental  and  not  caused 
solely  by  the  intoxication  of  the  injured 
employe  while  on  duty.  Compensation 
was  awarded  at  the  rate  of  $10.90  week¬ 
ly  for  a  period  of  38  weeks. 

Albert  Cole,  employe;  Callahan  & 
Sperry,  employer,  Zurich  General  Acci¬ 
dent  &  Liability  Co.,  insurance  carrier. 

On  Jan.  30,  1915,  Cole  was  employed 
at  Raquette  Lake  as  an  Ice  harvester. 
He  was  tamping  tbe  ice  with  a  steel 
tamp  when  his  gloves  accidently  be¬ 
came  wet  and  froze  his  fingers.  By 
reason  of  the  injuries  he  was  disabled 
from  working  from  the  date  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  to  Mar.  13.  His  average  weekly 
wage  was  $12.98.  In  the  ruling  the 
Commission  said  that  the  injuries  were 
accidental  and  not  caused  by  the  intent 
of  the  man  to  injure  himself  or  others; 
and  that  they  were  not  caused  solely 
by  intoxication.  He  was  awarded  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  rate  of  $8.65  weekly 
for  a  period  of  four  months. 

Micheal  Kelleher,  employe;  Swift  & 
Co.,  employer  and  self  insurer. 

Micheal  Kelleher  was  employed  by 
the  Swift  Co.,  on  Sept.  10,  1914,  as  a 
meat  lugger.  While  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  meat  to  the  storage  plant  elevator 
a  tag  fastener  was  tossed  toward  him 
by  a  fellow  employe.  It  struck  him  over 
the  right  eye.  He  lost  the  sight  of  the 
eye.  The  Commission  in  its  ruling  said 
that  the  injury  was  accidental  and 
not  caused  by  the  intent  of  the  man  to 
injure  himself  or  others.  The  average 
weekly  wage  of  Kelleher  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  was  $14.42.  Compensation 


was  awarded  at  the  rate  of  $9.61  for  a 
period  of  128  weeks. 

Ruling  in  the  application  of  Vasilo 
Nako  for  herself  and  daughter  for  the 
death  of  Ziss  Nako,  employe;  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company,  employer,  self  insurer. 

On  July  25,  1914,  Ziss  Nako  was  employed 
as  a  laborer  by  the  New  York  Central,  at 
Rochester.  He  was  injured  while  in  the  ice 
house  of  the  Company  where  he  went  to  get 
water  for  fellow  workmen  which  was  part  of 
his  regular  duty.  He  accidently  fell  into  the 
water  on  the  floor  of  the  ice  house,  and  was 
suffocated  by  reason  of  drawing  mud  from 
the  pool  of  water  into  his  lungs.  He  died 
from  the  effects.  His  average  weekly  wage 
was  $9.81.  The  Commission  ruled  that  Nako 
was  injured  while  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  and  that  the  injuries  received  which 
resulted  in  his  death  were  accidental.  Com- 

ensation  of  $2.94  weekly  was  awarded  to 

is  widow  and  ninety-eight  cents  weekly  to 
his  daughter  Helena,  one  year  old.  C.  E. 
Strauchen,  an  undertaker  was  awarded  $100 
for  his  services. 

Ruling  in  the  application  of  Catalda 
Di  Paola  for  herself  and  children  ior 
the  death  of  Joseph  Dolici,  employe; 
Charles  A.  Myers  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  employer. 

Joseph  Dolici,  was  employed  by  the  Charles 
Myers  Contracting  Company,  on  August  19, 
1014,  as  a  laborer.  He  was  engaged  in  putting 
stones  into  a  crusher,  one  of  which  became 
caught  in  the  jaw  of  the  crusher.  While 
Dolici  was  attempting  to  remove  it  with  an 
iron  bar,  one  of  the  other  workmen  threw  a 
stone  into  the  crusher,  causing  the  bar  to 
hit  Dolici  in  the  stomach,  causing  internal 
injuries.  He  continued  working  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  complained  of  his  injuries  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  The  next  day  he  was  removed 
to  the  hospital  where  he  died.  His  average 
weekly  wage  was  $10.10.  The  Commission 
ruled  that  Dolici  had  been  injured  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  and  that  the  in¬ 
juries  were  not  caused  by  any  willful  inten¬ 
tion  to  injure  himself  or  others.  Award  of 
compensation  was  made  to  Catalda,  widow, 
at  the  rate  of  $3.03  weekly,  during  widow¬ 
hood,  with  two  years’  compensation  upon  re¬ 
marriage;  and  to  Vito  Dolici,  son,  age  12 
years,  at  the  rate  of  $1.01  weekly;  and  to 
Anna  Dolici,  daughter,  age  1  years,  at  the 
rate  of  $1.01  weekly,  until  they  are  18  years 
old;  and  to  Filippo  Biondo,  in  the  sum  of 
$100  for  his  services  in  the  matter  of  funeral 
and  burial  of  Joseph  Dolici,  deceased. 


CATCHER  TO  SUE 


Ball  Player,  Injured  While  Playing, 
Wants  Damages  Under  Employ¬ 
ers’  Liability  Act 


Larry  Pratt,  a  former  catcher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Federal  League  team,  will 
start  suit  against  his  former  employ¬ 
ers  for  remuneration  under  the  employ¬ 
ers’  liability  act  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  injured  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  that  his  ten  days’  notice  of 
unconditional  release,  received  recently, 
is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Pratt  asserts  he  was  injured  in  a 
regular  league  game  during  the  last 
series  with  Pittsburgh  at  Washington 
Park.  Ed  Konetchy  bumped  into  him 
at  the  plate  and  badly  bruised  the 
Brooklyn  player’s  throwing  arm.  Since 
then  he  has  been  unable  to  throw  with 
his  accustomed  accuracy,  which,  he 
says,  was  the  reason  advanced  by  the 
Brooklyn  club  for  his  dismissal.  He  al¬ 
leges  there  is  a  clause  in  his  contract 
which  states  he  must  be  paid  while  suf¬ 
fering  from  injuries  received  in  service. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  POSTPONED 

The  Insurance  Federation  of  Ohio 
has  postponed  its  annual  meeting  until 
some  time  in  August,  the  date  of  which 
has  not  been  decided.  The  cause  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  June  date  was 
that  the  meeting  would  conflict  with 
other  federation  meetings. 


W  J.  Unversagt,  superintendent  of 
igents  of  the  Maryland  Casualty,  visit¬ 
ed  the  New  York  office  this  week. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON;  GEORGIA 


W.  E.  SMALL 


ident 


A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm,  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
G.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “buts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT! 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Bulletin  of  the 
Talks  Standard  (Accident  con- 

Stralght-  demns  “Hot  Air"  talk  by 
forwardness  agents  and  using  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  “Straightforward¬ 
ness”  In  salesmanship  makes  an  inter¬ 
esting  appeal  to  them  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  business.  In  part  the  Bulletin 
says: 

"Hot  air”  talk  in  salesmanship  pretty 
generally  explodes,  and  the  concussion 
is  sure  to  jar  down  all  the  little  air 
castles  that  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  much  of  torrid  atmos¬ 
phere  methods  in  disability  insurance 
salesmanship  due  to  the  many  specious 
schemes  introduced.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  prevailed  that  the  world  has 
grown  tired  of  straight  talk  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  protection  against  loss 
from  accident  and  sickness,  and  the 
Imagination  has  been  allowed  to  run 
riot  on  "clauses,”  "features”  and  “sell¬ 
ing  points.” 

Our  business  is  founded  on  confi¬ 
dence,  and  in  order  to  be  a  permanent 
success,  an  agent  must  follow  such 
methods  whereby  his  business  will  be 
substantial,  increase,  and  enable  him  to 
hold  the  confidence  of  his  policyhold¬ 
ers.  The  public,  after  all,  learns  to 
believe  in  the  man  who  says  what  he 
means  and  means  what  he  says.  De¬ 
ceit  sooner  or  later  is  discovered,  and 
then  faith  in  the  man  is  gone. 

The  slick  salesman  can  “put  one 
over”  very  frequently,  but  the  trouble 
is  he  can’t  go  back.  Square  methods 
mean  a  larger  business  success,  and 
that  is  what  our  company  always  has 
stood  for.  An  agent’s  trademark  should 
spell — Honesty— honest  company,  hon¬ 
est  policies,  honest  results. 

*  *  * 

We  would  suggest  that 
A  Brief  agents  writing  risks  for 
Talk  on  this  department  always 
Canvassing  keep  in  mind  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Life  and 
Commercial  agents.  They  believe  in 
specializing  on  a  particular  policy.  Let 
the  “Complete  Protection”  Disability 
policy  be  your  leader;  know  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  policy  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last  line,  keeping  ever  before  you 
the  salient  features  that  would  be  most 
attractive  for  that  particular  risk. 

The  approach  that  would  apply  in  the 
soliciting  of  one  risk  would  not  apply 
for  another.  Learn  to  read  human  na¬ 
ture.  This  is  the  essence  of  success 
in  this  line  of  business;  in  fact,  in  any 
line  that  requires  soliciting.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  A  policyholder  called  at  the 
home  office  the  other  day  and  requested 
cancellation  of  his  policy.  The  first 
words  this  policyholder  said  were,  “I 
want  to  cancel  my  policy.”  A  correct 
sizing  up  of  human  nature  showed 
clearly  that  what  this  particular  party 
needed  was  the  statement  of  a  few 
straightforward  facts.  The  policy  was 
fully  explained  and  the  fact  pointed  out 
that  should  the  policy  be  canceled  hard¬ 
ships  might  result.  He  was  determined 
to  cancel  the  policy,  but  a  full  and  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  policy  led 
him  to  continue  with  the  excellent  in¬ 
surance  this  company  offers. 

If  you  canvass  doctors,  lawyers  or 
other  professional  men,  place  the  con¬ 
tract  of  the  “Positive”  Disability  policy 
before  them.  That  policy  offers  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  protection  as  the  pol¬ 
icy  issued  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  chief  difference  being 
that  the  premiums  on  the  “Positive” 
policy  are  payable  monthly,  while  the 


DISCONTINUES  PLATE  GLASS 
AGENCY 

The  agency  of  the  plate  glass  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  Casualty 
In  Baltimore  which  has  heretofore  been 
operated  separate  from  the  otherTines 
of  the  company  in  that  city,  has  been 
discontinued  and  the  business  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  T.  T.  Ham¬ 
mond,  agent  in  Baltimore  for  all  lines 
of  the  company. 


premiums  on  the  other  must  be  paid 
annually. 

Do  you  want  to  treble  your  income 
or  do  even  better?  Start  now  and  de¬ 
mote  the  same  amount  of  time  and  effort 
in  soliciting  that  you  would  if  employed 
In  some  other  position,  and  success  will 
follow.  Some  of  the  monthly  premium 
division  agents  are  receiving  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  production  compensation 
that  equals  the  salary  of  very  high- 
priced  employes.  Do  you  not  want  to 
join  their  ranks?  It  rests  entirely  with 
you  whether  you  succeed  or  fail.  Let 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  failure — 
Pacific  Mutual  News. 


WAR  RISK  RIDERS 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Please,  therefore,  note  carefully  the 
following  instructions. 

New  Risks 

(1)  The  company  will  not  accept  ap¬ 
plications  from  persons  contemplating 
a  visit  to  or  a  sojourn  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  or  any  other  country 
in  the  so-called  Old  World  or  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Applications  from  those  contemplat¬ 
ing  journeys  other  than  above  but 
which  will  take  them  off  the  Continent 
of  North  America  must  be  submitted  to 
the  corfpany  for  consideration  before 
the  policy  is  issued. 

The  company’s  previous  prohibition 
of  risks  traveling  into,  visiting,  or  re¬ 
siding  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  West 
Indies,  Alaska  or  the  far  north,  is  still 
effective  and  applications  from  such 
persons  will  not  be  accepted. 

(2)  All  new  applications  must  have 
the  question  concerning  a  special  jour¬ 
ney  or  hazardous  undertaking  answered 
in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  If  a  special  journey  or  hazardous 
undertaking  is  contemplated  the  fact 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  usual  way,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  words: 

“I  agree  not  to  travel  to  any  coun¬ 
try  not  in  North  America.” 

Example — “A  trip  by  rail  to  the  Pa 
cific  Coast.  I  agree  not  to  travel  to  any 
country  not  in  North  America.” 

(h)  If  no  special  journey  or  hazard¬ 
ous  undertaking  is  contemplated,  as 
will  be  the  case  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  the  answer  must  appear, 
“None  and  I  agree  not  to  travel  to  any 
country  not  in  North  America.” 

Each  and  every  application  must  he 
so  worded  and  no  other  wording  will 
be  accepted.  General  agents,  managers 
and  superintendents  are  instructed  to 
return  applications  which  do  not  com¬ 
ply  explicitly  with  these  requirements. 

The  statement  must  be  in  hand¬ 
writing.  The  use  of  a  rubber  stamp  is 
not  practicable  or  advisable  either  on 
the  application  or  in  copying  the  appli¬ 
cation  into  the  policy. 

Railroad  instalment  agents  may  find 
it  more  convenient  to  fill  out  an  entire 
book  of  applications  in  this  manner, 
anticipating  the  signature  of  applicants. 
In  nearly  all  cases  (b)  will  apply. 

Renewals  and  Insurance  in  Force. 

(3)  Continuing  until  otherwise  ad¬ 
vised,  agents  are  instructed  to  inform 
the  company,  by  wire  if  necessary,  of 
any  policyholder  who  is  leaving  or  is 
about  to  leave  North  America  for  any 
of  the  parts  above  defined  as  prohib¬ 
ited.  Risks  leaving  for  any  part  of 
the  Old  World  must  be  immediately 
cancelled  or,  if  about  to  expire,  renewal 
must  not  be  effected. 

The  company  will  consider  each  case 
individually  as  to  action  to  be  taken 
concerning  those  risks  who  will  leave 
the  Continent  of  North  America  but 
who  are  not  going  to  the  Old  World. 

It  is  most  important  that  each  and 
every  representative  of  the  company 
give  his  best  attention  and  effort  in 
following  out  the  above  instructions. 


The  Ocean  A.  &  G. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  that  the 
undermentioned  policy  is  continued  in 
force  upon  the  express  condition  and 
understanding  that  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  dis¬ 
ability  resulting  from  or  in  consequence 
of  war,  or  from  using  or  being  upon  any 
airship  or  flying  device. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
held  to  vary,  alter,  waive  or  extend  any 
of  the  terms,  conditions,  provisions  or 
limitations  of  the  undermentioned  pol¬ 
icy  other  than  as  above  stated. 


BIG  MONTH  FOR  NATIONAL  LIFE 
U.  S.  A. 

The  month  of  June  was  a  record 
breaker  for  the  National  Life  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  its  casu¬ 
alty  department.  The  premium  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  month  of  June  were  |10,- 
263  more  than  for  June,  1914.  There 
was  a  substantial  profit  in  the  monthly, 
weekly,  commercial  and  limited  acci¬ 
dent  departments.  The  total  under¬ 
writing  profits  over  and  above  reserves 
for  the  month  were  |12,325. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice- Pres,  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  UFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


A  COOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  YorkCity 


_  INTERNATIONAL 
UFE  BUILDING 
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There  Is  Always  Room  At  The  Top 

Come  with  us  and  it  won’t  be  so 
hard  to  get  on. 

Live  ones  win  among  IZZERS 
Write  to  J.  L.  BABLER,  Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superi  itendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PEINIV  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

39f>  reserve 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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MIDDLE  DEPARTMENT 
MEETS  AT  SEASHORE 


Pass  Rule  Requiring  All  Binders  To 
Be  Limited  to  Forty-Five  Day 
Period 


REMOVE  PAPER  MILL  ADVANCE 


Decide  To  Keep  Jersey  Men  on  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — Honor  Frank  K. 
Patterson 


Atlantic  City,  July  21. — It  was  de¬ 
cided  at  the  mid-summer  meeting  of 
the  Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Middle  Department  held  in  Atlantic 
City  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  not 
to  make  any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Association.  The  action  was 
precipitated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  by  one  of  the  members  to 
drop  from  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  those  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  New  Jersey.  The 
resolution  was  withdrawn  by  the 
mover,  and  thus  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  meeting. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  appointed  to  meet  on 
Thursday  with  three  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Associations  to  discuss  the  new 
insurance  laws  of  the  State. 

Paper  Mill  Rates 

The  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  paper 
mills  was  removed.  This  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  Baltimore  conflagra¬ 
tion. 

A  rule  was  adopted  requiring  all  bind¬ 
ers  to  be  limited  to  forty-five  days  and 
a  copy  to  be  filed  with  the  district  sec¬ 
retary  when  affected. 

A  resolution  was  offered  on  the  death 
of  A.  D.  Lundy,  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  since  1884.  He  was  special 
agent  of  the  Sun. 

F.  K.  Patterson  in  Local  Business 

Col.  Frank  K.  Patterson’s  name  was 
placed  on  the  honorary  membership 
roll  and  a  suitable  minute  of  the  event 
offered  by  a  special  committee.  This 
is  an  unusual  action  and  was  taken  on 
account  of  his  long  service  with  the 
Royal  and  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all.  Col.  Patterson  re¬ 
plied  in  his  usual  warm-hearted  man¬ 
ner.  He  is  now  to  become  a  local 
agent  in  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President  Palache,  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire;  made  a  talk,  saying  that  his 
visit  was  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  acquainted.  George  Lyon,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire,  also 
attended. 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  Q). 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 


Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
LIFE  INVESTIGATED 


Investors  Seek  Whereabouts  of  Money 
Paid  on  Subscription  to  Washington 
Company’s  Stock 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  NESBIT 


Company  Organized  By  C.  W.  Walker 
Has  Had  Four  Presidents  in  a 
Short  Period 


Insurance  Commissioner  Nesbit,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  had  under 
investigation  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Capital  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914,  and  which  has  had  four  presi¬ 
dents  in  less  than  nine  months.  The 
Washington  Times  says  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Nesbit  has  filed  his  report  with 
the  District  Commissioners  and  inter¬ 
esting  developments  are  to  follow. 

The  National  Capital  Life  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Croom  W.  Walker,  an  insurance 
agent. 

Articles  of  Incorporation 

The  company’s  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  provided  for  $25,000  capital  stock, 
par  value,  $10  per  share;  to  be  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time  until  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $1,000,000  was  reached.  It 
was  also  provided  that  there  were  to 
be  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  trustees  or  directors.  The  com¬ 
pany  in  November,  1914,  authorized  the 
sale  of  its  stock  at  the  price  of  $20 
per  share.  For  each  share  $10  was  to 
become  part  of  the  permanent  surplus 
of  the  company,  and  $5  per  share  was 
to  be  paid  for  organization  expenses  of 
every  kind  and  description. 

“The  stock  subscription  agreement,’’ 
the  Commissioner  says,  “set  out  fully 
this  plan,  and  was  not  open  to  other 
criticism  than  the  use  of  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  subscription  for  promotion 
expenses,  and  the  practice  of  taking  all 
this  in  cash  out  of  the  first  payment, 
even  when  this  was  the  full  amount 
collected. 

“Under  this  the  company  operated 
from  early  in  November,  1914,  until 
practically  May  1,  1915,  and  secured 
approximately  113  subscriptions  on  this 
subscription  agreement.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  of  stock  subscribed  for 
was  6,327. 

“Between  November  7, 1914,  and  April 
23,  1915,  the  minutes  show  numerous 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  board 
of  officers,  but  no  attempt  to  do  any 
other  business  than  sell  stock  seems  to 
have  been  made. 

Minutes  Astounded  Nesbit 

“On  Friday,  April  23,  1915,  a  meeting 
was  held,  the  minutes  of  which  cover 
twenty-six  pages.  An  examination  of 
these  pages  show  resolutions,  contracts, 
and  agreements  which  are  little  less 
than  astounding. 

“The  original  contract  for  selling 
stock,  with  C.  W.  Walker,  was  canceled 
and  a  new  contract  made  with  R.  W. 
Power,  in  which  the  company  agrees  to 
sell  him  or  his  nominees  or  assigns  all 
the  unsold  stock  of  the  company,  not 
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exceeding  $1. 000.0(H),  par  value,  at  $12 

per  share.  ,  . 

“The  company  ‘to  receive  and  accept 
individual  signed  subscriptions  to  said 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  in  such  num¬ 
bers  and  to  such  amounts  as  may  oe 
tendered  to  it  by  said  party,  his  nomi¬ 
nees,  or  assigns,  from  time  to  time  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  deposit  of  $2  per  s^are. 

“It  was  further  agreed,  that  should 
any  condition  or  contingency  arise 
whereby  the  directors  of  the  company 
should  deem  it  advisable  or  desirable 
to  abrogate  the  same,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  nominees  or  assigns,  the  sum 
of  $75,000  liquidated  damages.’ 

“This  seems  to  be  very  one-sided,  as 
there  is  no  penalty  other  than  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  contract,  so  far  as  the 
party  taking  the  option  is  concerned. 
This  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  a  contract 
of  sale  which  it  pretends  to  be,  but  is 
in  reality  an  option. 

National  Capital  Life  Agency 
“This  contract  was  assigned  to  The 
National  Capital  Life  Agency,  incorpor¬ 
ated.  This  agency  has  chosen  a  name 
so  similar  to  the  National  Capital  Life 
Insurance  Company  as  to  readily  lead 
the  uninformed  person  solicited  to  as¬ 
sume  their  close  relationship  if  not  their 
identity.  The  agency,  however,  is  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
with  a  total  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$3,000  and  $1,000  set  out  as  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  with  which  it  will  com¬ 
mence  business. 

“It  next  resolved  to  create  a  board  of 
governors  *  *  *  limited  to  two  hundred 
members,  in  the  United  States,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Capital  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  ‘The  board  of  governors  shall  rep¬ 
resent  the  stockholders  and  govern  and 
control  the  policy  of  the  company.’ 

*  *  *  ‘There  shall  be  set  aside  and  held 
in  trust  for  account  of  the  board  of 
governors  a  fund  made  up  of  and_  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  of  all  first  year  cash 
premiums  and  in  addition  thereto  2% 
per  cent,  of  all  second  and  subsequent 
years’  premiums  on  the  entire  business 
of  the  company.’  Attached  to  this 
specimen  contract  were  forty  coupons, 
the  first  maturing  January  L  1917;  the 
fortieth  maturing  January  1,  1956,  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  the  holder  his  share  of  said 
fund  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each 
year.  The  manifest  illegality  of  ap¬ 
pointing  me  to  represent  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  control  the  stockholders’ 
company  is  apparent.  There  seems  to 
be  no  provision  that  the  persons  so 
named  and  holding  these  coupons  shall 
remain  a  stockholder  to  share  in  the 
profits  thus  provided  for.  The  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  to  the  board  of 
governors  is  set  out  in  the  minutes  in 
connection  with  the  subscription  agree¬ 
ment.  1  am  informed  not  many  of  these 
applications  for  membership  have  been 
made  and  accepted  by  the  company. 

Bank  Deposit  Agreement 
“There  is  a  bank  deposit  agreement 
set  out  *  *  *  which  provides,  among 
other  things.  ‘Second:  That  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 


proval  of  the  Board  of  Directois, 

agrees  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  full 
legal  reserve  on  all  business  produced 
by  the  county  in  which  its  depositary 
bank  is  located,  shall  be  invested  by 
the  bank  in  county  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  other  securities  that  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  insurance  laws  of 
the  district  and  the  approval  of  the 
insurance  commissioner.  Said  invest¬ 
ments  to  net  the  insurance  company  5 
per  cent  and  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  the  bank  all  interest  which  may 
accrue  over  and  above  the  sum  of  5 
per  cent,  net  on  said  investments  as 
its  compensation  for  selecting  and  rec¬ 
ommending  said  investments.’ 

“There  seems  to  be  no  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  to  guarantee  such 
investments  and  just  why  the  bank, 
through  which  a  loan  of  a  company  s 
money  is  made,  should  receive  part  of 
the  interest  paid  on  such  loan  each 
year,  is  not  plain  to  me  and  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  to  the  stockholders  whose 
money  was  thus  put  out. 

“There  appears  a  quite  astonishing 
resolution  or  agreement  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  National  Capital  Life 
Insurance  Company  shall  agree  to  sell 
certain  shares  subscribed  to  by  parties 
throughout  the  country,  at  a  price  of 
$20  per  share  on  or  before  May  1,  1916; 
these  shares  being,  under  this  agree¬ 
ment  purchased  at  $16  per  share  from 
the  agency.  This  profit  of  $4  per  share, 
it  is  stipulated,  shall  be  re-invested  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  $20 
per  share. 

The  company  than  makes  an  agency  agree¬ 
ment  *  *  *  with  the  National  Capital  Life 

Agency,  providing  that  the  agency  shall  have 
charge  of  the  underwriting  of  the  company, 
handle  all  its  agency  and  policy  department, 
and  receive  90  per  cent,  of  the  .first  year  s 
premiums  on  ordinary  life  and  limited  pay¬ 
ments,  exceeding  t  wenty  payments,  and 
twenty-payment  term,  life  and  endowment 
policies;  80  per  cent,  of  the  first  year’s  pre¬ 
miums  on  fifteen-payment  term,  life,  and  en¬ 
dowment  policies;  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year’s  premiums  on  ten-payment  term, 
life,  and  endowment  policies;  and  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  10  per  cent,  “of  all  second  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  premiums  collected  and  paid 
to  the  first  party  for  the  life  of  all  policies 
written  under  this  contract.” 

There  follow  resolutions  providing  for  a 
board  of  legal  advisers,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred,  who  are  presumably  to  share  in  the 
profits,  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
board  of  governors,  and  another  resolution 
provides  for  and  authorizes  the  selection, 
from  the  stockholders  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  of  a  board  of  medical  directors  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  hundred.  *  *  *. 

An  examination  fails  to  show  that  either 
the  president  or  the  treasurer  or  the  secre¬ 
tary,  present  at  this  meeting,  had  subscribed 
to  any  stock  in  this  company.  If  they  had 
even  one  or  two  shares  they  had  paid  no 
money  for  them. 

*  *  *  T)le  contracts  above  referred  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  a  tremendous  expense  covering 
the  first  year  of  the  company’s  business  that 
the  inability  of  the  company  to  succeed  under 
such  a  handicap  is  hardly  open  to  doubt. 

Parties  solicited  to  buy  stock  told  me  of 
representations  made  to  them  to  induce  them 
to  purchase  stock  which  are  of  questionable 
legality  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  carried 
out  by  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance 
Company  as  a  going  concern  operating  under 
the  supervision  of  this  department,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  company  could  get  a  license  in 
any  State  with  these  contracts  outstanding. 

I  may  add  that  since  April  23  the  stock 
sales  have  been  made  on  a  different  subscrip¬ 
tion  blank  than  that  used  before  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  copv  of  this  latter  subscription  blank 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


Great  Southern  Life  InsuranceCompany 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


NET 

COST 


POLICY 


CONTRACT 

Plus 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

Plus 

SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Plus 

KNIGHT’S  UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 


You  Know  About  The  First  Three  Factors 

Talk  With  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 
THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 

“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER’’ 

Phone  Barclay  7876  1  056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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CALLS  REPORT  MISLEADING 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT  FIGURES 


Mutual  Benefit  Calls  Commissioner’s 
System  of  Quoting  Ratios 
Unreliable 


FOR  NAT’L,  VT.,  POLICYHOLDERS 

Company  Issued  and  Revived  $12,946,- 
524  for  Six  Months  of  1915 — 5,988 
Policies 


The  Mutual  Benefit  believes  that  the 
method  of  quoting  ratios  between  com¬ 
panies  for  comparison  of  service  to  pol¬ 
icyholders,  as  shown  in  the  tables  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Connecticut  Department, 
and  printed  in  Commissioner  Mans¬ 
field’s  1914  report,  is  unreliable.  The 
company  says: 

Doesn’t  Take  Account  of  Different 
Compensation  Systems 

“Table  VI,  Part  2,  of  Comparisons 
gives  the  per  cent,  of  commissions  to 
premiums  on  new  business  and  on  re¬ 
newals.  To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of 
the  ratios  it  is  necessary  only  to  point 
out  that  the  1914  percentage  of  re¬ 
newal  commissions  to  premiums  for  the 
Mutual  Benefit  is  6.22,  while  for  the 
New  York  Life  it  is  2.33.  It  is  clear 
that  the  compiler  of  this  table  has  ig¬ 
nored  the  fact  that  the  Mutual  Benefit 
operates  strictly  on  a  commission  basis 
under  the  general  agency  system,  as 
does  the  Northwestern  Mutual  whose 
percentage  is  given  as  6.83;  the  Penn 
Mutual,  per  centage  6.82,  and  others. 
The  New  York  Life,  with  its  percentage 
of  2.33,  and  the  Mutual  Life,  with  its 
percentage  of  3.33,  employ  salaried 
managers  and  cashiers,  so  that  other 
factors  besides  commissions  enter  into 
the  cost  of  business.  For  comparative 
purposes,  therefore,  this  table  is  of  no 
significance. 

Not  Clear  How  Percentages  are  Com¬ 
piled 

“Table  X,  Part  2,  of  Comparisons  is 
equally  misleading.  This  shows  per¬ 
centages  of  surrenders  and  lapses,  but 
it  is  not  clear  from  the  figures  given 
how  the  ratios  are  derived.  By  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Connecticut  Report  is  ap¬ 
pears  that  actually  these  percentages 
are  the  ratios  of  surrenders  to  total 
terminations  and  lapses  to  total  ter¬ 
minations.  iA  company  with  relatively 
small  total  terminations  due  perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  to 
low  mortality  and  consequent  small 
terminations  by  death  might  show  a 
high  percentage  in  this  table,  although 
its  actual  surrender  and  lapse  ratio 
was  favorable.  Besides,  the  compiler 
of  these  comparative  figures  has  failed 


non  forfeiture  systems.  With  the  Mu-  1915  DIVIDEND  OF  $1,350,000 

tual  Benefit,  where  values  are  granted  - 

the  second  year  and  in  most  cases  the 
first  year,  many  terminations  appear 
as  surrenders  which  in  other  companies 
would  be  lapses.  This  in  part  explains 
why  our  percentage  of  surrenders 
(32.14)  is  higher  than  the  average  28.90, 
while  our  percentage  of  lapses  (16.86) 
is  very  much  lower  than  the  average 
34.73.  Combining  the  two,  we  get  the 
Mutual  Benefit's  percentage  of  surren¬ 
ders  and  lapses  to  total  terminations 
as  49.00  against  the  average  of  63.63, 
which  is  favorable,  although  because  of 
the  basis  of  the  table  the  figures  are 
practically  meaningless.’’ 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COUNSEL 


Hear  Interesting  Papers  at  Boston  Meet¬ 
ing-Entertained  by  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Counsel  in  Boston  was 
not  only  well  attended,  but  was  most  in¬ 
structive. 

Colonel  Arnold  A.  Rand,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  counsel  of  the  John  Hancock, 
read  a~  paper  on  “Farm  Loans  and  Farm 
Loan  Fields.” 

John  G.  Haas,  assistant'  attorney  of 
the  Travelers,  discussed  “Ownership  in 
Life  Insurance  Policy  Rights  or  Pro¬ 
ceeds.” 

Both  papers  were  unusually  instruc¬ 
tive  and  there  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Association  was  the  guest  of  the 
John  Hancock,  President  Lamb  and, 
other  officers  of  the  company  attending 
all  the  sessions.  The  entertainment  in¬ 
cluded  a  visit  to  the  Brookline  Country 
Club  and  a  dinner  at  the  Algonquin  Club. 


OPEN  NEW  BUILDING 

The  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  opened  its  new  building 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifteenth 
and  Locust  Streets,  St.  Louis.  The 
company  has  issued  a  general  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  public  to  inspect  the  build¬ 
ing  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $450,000,  equipped  from  base¬ 
ment  to  roof  with  every  known  up-to- 
date  convenience. 

The  building  was  beautifully  decor¬ 
ated  with  palms  and  flowers  from 
friends  and  various  institutions  of  the 
city. 


WITH  NORTHWESTERN  NATIONAL 

W.  Rolla  Wilson,  until  recently  su¬ 
perintendent  of  agents  of  the  German- 
American,  of  Denver,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  State  agent  for  Colorado  for  North¬ 
western  National  Life,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Northwestern  National  Life  has 
appointed  William  C.  Strong  of  New 
York,  general  agent  for  Eastern  Iowa, 
with  headquarters  at  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
T.  H.  Fellows,  of  Des  Moines,  general 
agent  for  West  Central  Iowa,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Des  Moines. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PILOT 

The  New  England  Pilot  has  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life. 
Willis  Hatfield  Hazard  is  editor.  It  is 
forceful  and  inspirational,  attractively 
illustrated  and  printed. 


A  chicken  and  waffle  dinner  was 
given  by  C.  A.  Wade,  superintendent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
the  occasion  being  his  twenty-fifth  mar¬ 
riage  anniversary. 


At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  National  Life  of  Ver¬ 
mont  this  month  it  was  voted  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  surplus  in  dividends  to  policy¬ 
holders,  payable  in  1916,  of  $1,350,000. 
This  is  the  largest  single  dividend  de¬ 
clared  by  the  company  in  its  history. 
It  will  be  payable  to  the  insured,  at 
their  option,  in  cash,  in  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance,  in  a  reduction  of  future  premiums 
or  may  be  left  on  deposit  subject  to  the 
interest  earnings  of  the  company.  This 
dividend  is  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  the  fifth  increase  in 
surplus  scale  since  the  adoption  in 
1901  of  the  three  per  cent,  reserve  sys¬ 
tem.  The  National  has  not  issued  non¬ 
participating  policies  for  several  years 
anticipating  far  ahead  the  ultimate  mu¬ 
tualization  of  life  companies. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  in  reports 
that,  notwithstanding  the  large  dividend 
return  made  by  the  National  in  past 
years,  its  general  or  unassigned  sur¬ 
plus  has  steadily  increased,  its  provi¬ 
sional  surplus  for  long  term  policies 
has  grown  in  amount,  its  reserves  for 
insurance  and  life  annuity  have  been 
computed  on  more  conservative  tables 
than  the  laws  require,  while  its  assets 
have  been  selected  not  only  with  care, 
but  with  peculiar  care  as  to  quality  and 
distribution  and  always  valued  in  re¬ 
ports  upon  a  market  basis. 

New  Business  Nearly  Thirteen  Million 

The  reports  received  and  disposed  of 
by  the  directors  indicated  an  unusually 
prosperous  half  year.  The  income 
amounted  to  $5,067,070.07;  from  pre¬ 
miums,  $3,091,970.30;  from  interest  and 
rents  $1,668,231.78;  from  life  annuity 
considerations  $287,848.3(1;  and  from  all 
other  sources  $19,119.68.  The  insurance 
issued  and  revived  amounted  to  5,988 
policies  for  $12,946,524.40  and  the  total 
outstanding  insurance  advanced  to  100,- 
452  policies,  amount  $199,822,398.59. 

The  company  has  steadily  increased 
the  proportion  to  total  outgo  of  amounts 
paid  to  policyholders.  Its  work  in  this 
respect  reached  its  greatest  efficiency 
during  the  last  six  months.  It  paid 
them  in  varying  benefits  the  sum  of  $3,- 
462,660.76,  distributed  as  follows: 
Death  Claims,  paid  immediately  on 
proof  of  death,  $914,338.55;  Cash  Values, 
paid  members  who  surrendered  their 
policies,  $788,617.21;  Endowments,  paid 
at  the  completion  of  their  terms,  $729,- 
391.96;  Dividends  paid  policyholders, 
$714,611.44;  Life  Annuities,  $315,701.60. 
The  total  payments  to  policyholders 
since  organization  now  equal  $74  071  - 
498.38. 

Satisfactory  Experience 

While  the  National  Life  is  now  in  its 
sixty-sixth  year,  it  has  never  enjoyed 
a  more  satisfactory  and  effective  insur¬ 
ance  and  investment  experience.  Its 


mortality  during  the  past  six  months 
was  lower  than  the  average  for  twenty 
years,  its  rate  of  interest  earning  was 
higher  and  it  continued,  through  econ¬ 
omy  of  management,  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  so  as  to  result  in  yet  lower 
insurance  costs  to  the  insured  than 
heretofore.  The  net  ledger  assets  on 
July  1,  1915,  amounted  to  $60,484,572.08, 
composed  of  first  mortgage  loans  on  im- 

19?  ct-  /reoaLestate’  most*y  farm  lands, 
$ZL65o,65o.84;  municipal  bonds,  $20,746  - 
954.03;  of  loans  to  policyholders  on  the 

oleral  of  their  Ponies,  $10,591,- 
468.38;  and  of  real  estate,  offices  of  the 

mv  Montpelier  and  Boston, 
$235,000.  The  strength  of  the  com¬ 
pany  s  insurance,  as  well  as  of  its  as¬ 
sets,  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
its  interest  earnings  are  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  net  experienced 
claims  by  death. 


DISCUSSED  AT  PORTSMOUTH 

Light  Thrown  on  Group  Business  and 
income  Insurance  by  Equitable 
Life  Agents 

The  program  of  the  Eastern  Century 
Club  which  held  a  meeting  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N  h„  was  interesting  from 

“-LP01^  including  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  which  were  as  follows: 

Getting  the  application:  (a)  in  ru¬ 
ral  districts;  (b)  in  cities  and  towns 

Specialties:  (a)  business  insurance; 
(b)  group  insurance. 

Income  insurance. 

The  company  back  to  the  agent. 
Policy  Contracts  and  Special  Fea¬ 
tures:  various  insurance  and  annuity 
contracts,  emphasizing  the  Convertible 
Policy,  the  Income  Bond,  the  Refund 
Annuity  and  the  new  disability  privi¬ 
lege. 


INCOME  CORPORATION  BOND 

The  George  Washington  Life,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  offering  the  pub¬ 
lic  this  month  its  new  monthly  income 
coupon  bond  policies.  The  company 
says  i 

The  mistake  insurers  and  our  agents 
are  liable  to  make  in  regard  to  the  bi¬ 
monthly  policy  is  that  the  income  is 
not  sufficient.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  number  of  these  policies  should 
not  be  purchased,  which  will  provide 
all  the  income  any  insurer  is  able  to 
provide  for  his  family.” 

The  company  will  inaugurate  its  new 
bi-monthly  policy  next  month. 


The  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Herald,  is  one 
of  the  daily  papers  which  runs  a  weekly 
life  insurance  department,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  life  underwriters* 
association.  It  is  interesting,  breezy, 
full  of  short  timely  articles  and  essen¬ 
tially  readable 

Unfortunately  at  the  end  of  the  last 
column  the  Herald  prints  the  word 
“Adv.”  thus  depriving  the  matter  of 
a  great  deal  of  effectiveness. 
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During  1914  The  PrudentiaPs 

expense-rate  was  the  lowest  in  its  history.  It  made  the 
remarkable  record  while  issuing  and  reviving  the  largest 
amount  of  life  insurance  ever  recorded  in  a  single  year 
by  any  company  in  the  world.  As  an  example  of 
two-handed  efficiency,  this  achievement  will  stand  un¬ 
approached  for  many  a  day. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Incorporated  Under  the  Law*  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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MET.  AGENTS  AVERAGE  $23.69 


EIGHT  YEAR  INCREASE  OF  50% 


Seventeen  Thousand  Employes  Average 
$22  Weekly  Male;  $13  Weekly 
Female— Welfare  Work 

The  Metropolitan  Life  has  made  pub¬ 
lic  some  interesting  facts  regarding  its 
relations  to  agents  and  employes. 

The  Company  has  17,000  employes. 
The  average  earnings  of  male  clerks  is 
$22;  average  earnings  of  women 
clerks,  including  bonus,  is  $13.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Metropolitan  pays  a 
minimum  wage  of  $9  a  week  to  women. 
The  average  pay  of  women  clerks  in 
the  home  office,  exclusive  of  bonuses, 
is  $11.06  a  week;  for  men  $22.51. 

In  the  last  eight  years  the  average 
earnings  of  agents  has  increased  by  50 
per  cent.,  and  is  now  $23.69  a  week. 
The  bonus  system  adds  to  the  salaries 
of  home  office  employes  thus: 


After  three  years . $150 

After  six  years .  300 

After  nine  years .  500 

Each  year  thereafter .  200 


At  a  cost  of  $234,058.15  the  Company 
paid  allowances  to  555  retired  and  dis¬ 
abled  field  employes  in  1914,  and  simi¬ 
lar  payments  to  home  office  employes 
amounted  to  $121,998.50. 

Staff  Savings  Fund 
For  fifteen  years  the  Company  has 
maintained  a  Staff  Savings  Fund,  open 
to  all  employes  receiving  less  than  $3,- 
000  a  year.  Deposits  are  limited  to  5 
per  cent,  of  the  depositors’  earnings, 
and  the  Company  subscribes  a  sum 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  each  deposit. 
A  home  office  clerk  whose  deposits 
amount  to  $1,565,  has  to  his  credit 
through  company  contributions,  profits 
of  the  fund,  etc.,  $4,042;  a  superintend¬ 
ent  has  deposited  $1,192,  and  has  $3,540 
to  his  credit;  the  total  deposits  and 
contributions  on  December  31  were  $2,- 
617,495.51.  The  Company  offers  disa¬ 
bility  insurance  to  its  force,  “making 
sickness  benefit  a  matter  of  contract 
rather  than  of  favor”;  it  maintains  a 
hospital,  daily  eye,  ear  and  throat 
clinics,  a  dental  clinic  to  examine 
everybody’s  teeth  twice  a  year.  In  1914 
patients  to  the  number  of  1,948  made 
23,090  visits  to  the  hospital  dispensary. 
There  are  vacation  funds,  libraries, 
educational  facilities,  recreational  and 
athletic  societies. 

Lunch  Service 

On  every  business  day  now  175  men 
and  women  in  the  commissary  and 
laundry  of  the  building  labor  in  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  wholesome  midday  meal, 
which  is  served  without  charge  to  the 
3,800  employes  in  two  dining  rooms, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  each 
accommodating  900  at  a  time.  The 
meals  cost  twenty-one  cents  each.  The 
menu  for  September  1,  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  records  of  the  chef, 

shows  what  is  provided  for  the  force: 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Cold  Corn  Beef  and  Smoked  Beef 

Tongue. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream  or  Corn  Starch 
Pudding. 

Tea.  Coffee.  Milk.  Buttermilk. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Better  for  the  inner  man  this  well 
selected  meal  than  two  or  three  cream 
puffs  and  a  glass  of  soda  water  for  a 
tired  girl;  conceivably  more  nearly 


adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  robust  man 
than  a  couple  of  light  and  a  herring 
from  the  marble  topped  counter  at  the 
corner.  But  this  restaurant  service  is 
not  a  charity: 

“No  charge  is  made  for  the  luncheon. 

“To  insure  efficiency  the  Company 
finds  it  good  policy  to  provide  these 
nourishing  meals  for  each  of  its  em¬ 
ployes. 

“This  luncheon  is  not  considered  a 
gratuity,  but  rather  as  a  supplement  to 
the  wages,  even  though  they  are  as 
high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  wages  paid 
to  others  in  the  same  line  of  work.” 

New  York  Sun  Editorial 

After  discussing  these  activities  of  the 
Metropolitan,  and  others  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  including  the  .Visiting  Nurse 
Service,  publication  of  welfare  books, 
Health  and  Happiness  League,  Mt. 
McGregor  Sanitarium  and  City-Clean-up 
work,  the  New  York  Sun  concluded  a 
two  column  editorial  Sunday  under  the 
heading  “What  One  Soulless  Corpora¬ 
tion  Does,”  as  follows: 

“The  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
not  blind  to  the  public  aspect  of  work 
of  this  kind.  They  gladly  contribute  it. 
Yet  they  are  the  last  to  assert  that 
they  are  not,  as  managers  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  company,  selfishly  interested  in 
it.  Their  attitude  is  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  good  for  their  trust,  and  good 
for  the  people  generally;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  generally  are  fortunate  that  a  soul¬ 
less  corporation  indulges  itself  in  this 
broad  conception  of  its  duties.” 


MONTHLY  INCOME  POLICIES 


R.  J.  Mix,  New  York  Manager  of  Pru¬ 
dential,  Discusses  Advantages  in 
Characteristic  Manner 


In  discussing  the  advantages  of  the 
monthly  income  policies,  Robert  Mix, 
New  York  manager  of  the  Prudential 
cited  the  case  of  a  Pittsburgh  man  who 
had  died  and  left  his  wife  $300, 000 
insurance. 

“That’s  a  lot  of  money,  isn’t  it?” 
asked  Mr.  Mix.  “His  widow  was  well 
fixed  for  life,  wasn't  she?  Well,  let’s 
see  about  that.” 

Mr.  Mix  then  told  of  the  way  this 
woman  through  ill  advised  investments 
had  in  the  short  space  of  one  year  lost 
all  she  had.  She  is  now  running  a 
boarding  house.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  if  her  husband  had  had  tore- 
sight  enough  to  protect  his  wife  and 
her  money  after  his  death  he  would 
have  taken  out  a  monthly  income  pol¬ 
icy.  According  to  Mr.  Mix  the  widow 
would  now  be  receiving  $1,800  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  He  continued: 
"No  business  man  has  a  right  to  make 
a  venture  in  which  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  against  him.  Few  business  men 
would  take  a  chance  like  that  if  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing— a  man  is 
not  justified  in  bucking  against  an  al¬ 
most  dead  certainty,  and  I  say  to  you, 
my  friends,  that  the  chances  are  at 
least  ten  to  one  that  the  proceeds  of 
an  old-fashioned  life  insurance  policy 
will  not  be  invested  in  such  way.  or 
kept  invested  in  such  way,  as  to  re¬ 
main  intact  and  produce  a  fixed  income 
permanently  after  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
sured!  Experience  has  proven  that  to 
be  the  case  and  as  against  this,  you  and 
I  know — know — know  positively  that 
the  principal  of  a  Monthly  Income  pol¬ 
icy  cannot  he  dissipated — cannot  be 
loaned — cannot  be  stolen!” 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  ol  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  ai^one  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  31.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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MORE  SIX  MONTHS'  FIGURES 


FELL  OFF  IN  SOUTH  SOMEWHAT 


Business  in  War  Munitions  Offsets 
Some  Depression  Caused  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Conflict 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints  be¬ 
low  additional  returns  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915,  compared  with  first 
six  months  of  1914.  The  war  supply 
business  is  counteracting  in  a  measure, 
depression  caused  by  the  European  con¬ 
flict. 

Michigan  Mutual  Life,  Detroit,  reports 
new  business  on  issued  basis,  excluding 
office  additions:  1915,  $4,399,384;  1914, 
$5,146,186. 

The  company  says  that  the  decrease 
in  the  new  business  written  was  due 
to  conditions  in  the  South.  Elsewhere, 
returns  were  satisfactory. 

One  Southern  company  that  made  an 
extensive  gain  was  the  Inter-Southern 
Life,  Louisville,  which  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1915.  $3,882,650;  1914,  $2,100,446. 
This  company  re-insured  another  com¬ 
pany  some  months  ago. 

The  Conservative  Life  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  reports  a  decrease  in  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  over  30  per  cent,  in  1915.  Six 
months’  figures  follows:  1915,  $483,- 
252;  1914,  $955,125.  Increase  in  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  first  six  months  of  1915, 
$254,250.  Increase  in  insurance  in 
force  first  six  months  of  1914,  $250,750. 

The  new  business  of  the  Royal  Union 
Life,  Des  Moines,  first  six  months  of 
1915  is  $2,519,239;  1914,  $2,535,325. 

Security  Mutual  Life,  Lincoln:  1915, 
$819,271;  1914,  $362,160.  The  company 
issued  a  new  line  of  policies  in  1913 
and  does  not  contemplate  any  change 
for  some  time.  It  does  not  expect  to 
make  any  special  campaign  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  next  six  months,  but  hopes 
to  show  a  good  increase. 

New  Lincoln  National  Policy 

The  Lincoln  National  Life,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  does  not  contemplate  issuing 
any  new  policies  during  the  remainder 
of  1915  for  the  reason  that  it  got  out 
an  entirely  new  line  of  policies  Janu¬ 
ary  1  of  this  year.  However,  it  sup 
plemented  this  on  July  1  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  instalment  monthly  income  pol¬ 
icy  on  the  ordinary  life  and  20  payment 
life  plans.  The  company’s  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness  first  half  of  1915  was  $2,619,410; 
same  period  last  year,  $2,319,794. 

The  business  of  the  United  States 
Annuity  and  Life,  Chicago,  for  first  six 
months  of  1915  amounted  to  $2,400,000. 
The  company  says:  “We  hope  to  push 
for  business  in  an  active  way  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  and  probably 
will  have  some  special  features  which 
can  be  announced  more  definitely 
later." 

The  Mid-Continent  Life,  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  issued  business  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  to  the  amount  of  $739,- 
472;  and  for  same  period  this  year, 
$743,663. 

The  Old  Line  Life,  Milwaukee,  says: 
“Our  written  business  to  date  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  company 
since  organization.” 

The  Public  Savings  Life,  Indianapolis, 
wrote  for  first  six  months  of  1915,  $4,- 
682.916;  first  six  months  of  1914,  $4,- 
346,211.  At  this  time  the  company  does 
not  contemplate  issuing  any  new  forms 
of  policies  or  inaugurating  any  special 
campaign  for  business  during  balance 
of  year. 

The  Franklin  Life,  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
reports  paid-for  business  as  follows: 
1915,  $3,770,075;  1914,  $4,555,713. 

The  Home  Life,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
first  six  months  of  1915  placed  and  paid 
for  $2,560,671  as  against  $2,357,659  for 
first  six  months  of  1914,  in  both  indus¬ 
trial  and  ordinary  branches. 

Report  of  a  Southern  Company 

W.  H.  Wootton,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Maryland  Life,  said:  “During 
the  first  six  months  of  1915  we  issued 
$755,641  as  compared  with  $742,769  for 
1914.  We  considered  this  a  decided 
gain  for  two  reasons,  first,  that  our 
business  being  almost  entirely  in  the 


South  was  severely  injured  by  the  war. 
and  secondly,  that  the  big  volume  of 
applications  came  in  during  the  latter 
part  of  June  too  late  to  be  issued  before 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  We  have 
no  present  plans  for  issuing  any  new 
policies,  but  expect  to  continue  our 
strong  campaign  for  new  and  better 
Agents,  a  campaign  which  has  already 
proven  its  value.” 

The  Western  and  Southern  Life,  of 
Cincinnati,  reports  that  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  writings  in  ordinary  department 
for  first  six  months  of  1915  aggregate 
$1,821, 300.  For  the  same  period  of  1914 
the  amount  in  question  was  $1,812,400. 

Indiana  National  Life,  Indianapolis, 
reports  $1,507,500  issue  for  first  six 
months  of  1915;  $865,500  for  first  six 
months  of  1914. 

The  Colonial  Life,  Jersey  City,  figures 
follow:  1915,  $6,238,492;  1914,  $5,884,- 
236.  The  company  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  issue  of  any  special  forms 
during  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Volunteer  State  Life,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  reports  $2,728,262  for  1915;  $2,- 
543,765,  1914. 

The  Midland  Life,  Kansas  City,  1915, 
$1,229,000;  1914,  $1,225,000. 

Missouri  State  Life 

Actuary  George  Graham,  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Life,  said  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter:  “The  written  business  of 
this  company  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  amount  to  $16,554,- 
088,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1914  the  amount  was  $16,484,906. 
Our  insurance  account  June  30  stood 
at  $101,230,728. 

“We  have  not  yet  made  any  plans  for 
the  issuance  of  any  new  forms  of  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  immediate  future.  Possibly 
you  noticed  that  we  have  just  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  agents  a  new  policy 
on  the  Non-participating,  Ordinary  Life 
and  Twenty  Payment  Life  Plans,  pro¬ 
viding  for  settlement  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  life  income  with  instalments 
guaranteed  for  a  period  of  five  years 
certain.  We  have  also  recently  been 
endeavoring  to  create  some  interest  in 
our  Exchangeable  Endowment  Insur¬ 
ance  for  Children.” 

The  Pan-American  Life  six  months’ 
figures  follow:  1915,  $4,425,265;  1914, 
$3,557,628. 

Louisiana  State  Life:  1914,  $525,000- 
1915,  $418,500. 

Louis  St.  J.  Thomas,  secretary  of  the 
Two-Republics  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  El  Paso,  said  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“We  beg  to  advise  you  that  the 
amount  of  our  paid-for  business  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  is  $722,492,  and 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  it  was 
$843,643.  You  will  notice  a  slight  de¬ 
crease,  but  we  hope  to  make  it  up  in  the 
last  six  months  of  this  year.  Changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  company  had 
something  to  do  with  this  as  well  as 
the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  floods 
in  central  Texas.” 

The  Farmers  &  Bankers,  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  did  a  paid-for  business  during  first 
six  months  of  1915  of  $2,127,500,  as 
compared  with  $1,785,960  during  1914. 

The  Capitol  Life,  of  Denver,  issued 
in  1915  $2,754,250;  1914  six  months,  $2,- 
206,500. 

The  company  is  putting  out  two  new 
forms  of  policies,  viz.:  Limited  Pay¬ 
ment  Life  of  Endowment,  and  Ordinary 
Life  Rate  Limited  Payment. 

John  M.  Ashby,  vice-president  of 
the  Farmers’  National  Life,  Chicago, 
said  this  week  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer: 

“Our  issued  business  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  was  $646,000,  and 
for  1915,  $964,500.  I  also  want  to  give 
you  the  issuing  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year,  this  includes  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June  for  each  year. 
In  1914  we  issued  $393,750,  and  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1915  we  issued  $625,- 
250.  I  give  you  this  second  quarter  to 
show  you  that  the  company  is  growing, 
that  its  second  year  is  better  than  the 
first  one.  This  is  all  good  business.” 


N.  E.  TURGEON  IS  LIFE  MAN 

GOES  WITH  UNION  CENTRAL 

President  of  Insurance  Federation  of 
New  York  Active  Figure  at  Buffalo 
for  Years 


Major  Newton  E.  Turgeon,  formerly 
with  Knoll  &  Turgeon,  general  agents 
of  the  casualty  department  of  the  Aetna 
Life,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Union  Central  at  Buffalo,  with 
territory  including  eighteen  counties  in 
Western  New  York  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

A  Good  Appointment 
The  Union  Central  Life  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  this  appointment. 
Major  Turgeon  has  a  reputation  in  this 
State  for  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  as 
an  insurance  man  and  for  integrity  of 
a  rare  type.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
Insurance  Federation  of  New  York 
State,  and  has  always  been  active  in 
all  matters  that  interest  insurance  men. 
At  conventions  he  has  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure. 


-migcuu  gui  ms  uue  irom  the 
national  guard.  His  early  experience 
was  in  the  bicycle  business.  Going  to 
Buffalo  he  eventually  became  a  member 
of  Knoll  &  Turgeon,  writing  a  large 
business  in  accident  and  liability,  and 
aLterJhe  new  compensation  act  became 
effective,  in  compensation.  He  severed 
his  connection  with  Knoll  &  Turgeon 
several  months  ago,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  speculation  as  to  where 
was  the  company  with,  which  he  would 
form  an  alliance. 


BLOODWORTH  WITH  GERMANIA 

Former  President  of  St.  Louis  Associa¬ 
tion  To  Make  Headquarters  in 
Chicago 

James  W.  Bloodworth,  until  recently 
and  during  the  past  three  and  one-half 
year  general  agent  for  the  Home  Life 
of  New  York  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
previously  for  ten  years  with  the  Union 
Central  Life  at  Cincinnati,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  for  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  with  headquarters  at  Chi¬ 
cago  for  The  Germania  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bloodworth  is  a  successful  life 
insurance  man  of  wide  experience.  He 
is  active  in  Life  Association  work  and 
was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  in  1914. 


TRAVELERS’  FIGURES 

Deaths  Among  Life  Policyholders  in 
1914—3.4  Per  Cent.  Died  Within 
First  Year 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
gives  the  following  table  showing  mor¬ 
tality  among  policyholders  in  1914: 


Died  in  No.  Amount 

ist  Year  of  Policy  .  37  $117,649.73 

2d  Year  of  Policy  .  47  124,216.01 

id  to  5U1  Year  of  Policy  .  125  345,682.43 

6th  to  10th  Year  of  Policy  ...  189  543,821.88 

nth  to  20th  Year  of  Policy  ..  334  1,059,250.57 

After  20th  Year  .  344  695,946.51 


1,076  $2,886,567.13 

3.4  per  cent,  died  within  1st  Year  of  Insur¬ 
ance. 

7.8  per  cent,  died  within  the  first  2  Years  of 
Insurance. 

19.4  per  cent,  died  within  the  first  5  Years  of 
Insurance. 

37.0  per  cent,  died  within  the  first  10  Years 
of  Insurance.  , 

68.0  per  cent,  died  within  the  first  20  Years 
of  Insurance. 

Every  man  included  in  this  list  was 
under  the  necessity  of  undergoing  a 
physical  examination  and  consequently 
each  and  every  one  was  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  at  the  time  he  took  out 
his  policy,  yet  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  were  of  policyhold¬ 
ers  who  died  during  the  first  two  years 
of  insurance.  The  advantage  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  presumed  to  continue  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  five  years,  and  yet  during 
this  five  year  period  19.4  per  cent,  of 
all  the  policyholders  who  died  had  car¬ 


ried  their  insurance  only  from  one  to 
five  years.  The  danger  of  postponing 
the  purchase  of  life  insurance  is  evi¬ 
dent. 

The  table  is  also  a  very  forceful 
demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
surance  over  saving  and  investment  in 
providing  a  certain  competence  for  the 
protection  of  the  family. 

The  premium  of  an  Ordinary  Life 
policy  at  age  35  for  $1,000  if  deposited 
regularly  in  a  savings  bank  would  at 
four  per  cent,  compound  interest 
amount  to  approximately  $1,000  in 
twenty-seven  years.  The  premium  on 
a  20  Payment  Life  policy  at  age  30  for 
$1,000  if  deposited  regularly  in  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank  would  at  4  per  cent,  com¬ 
pound  interest  amount  to  $1,000  in  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-three  years. 

Over  68  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  those 
who  died  would  not  have  been  able  to 
save  the  amount  of  their  insurance  and 
the  measure  of  their  failure  in  dollars 
and  cents  would  vary  from  almost  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  in  the  early 
years  to  a  considerable  amount  even  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years. 

Four  per  cent,  is  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest  paid  by  savings  banks. 


NEED  UNIFORM  STANDARD 


Too  Many  Tests  for  Albumin  and  for 
Detection  of  Sugar,  Says 
Dr.  Wehner 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  is  about  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  head  office  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  urine  of  applicants. 
It  will  be  particularly  the  effort  of  the 
company  to  make  the  search  for  al¬ 
bumin  and  sugar  approach  a  uniform 
standard.  A  prominent  insurance  com¬ 
pany  with  the  uniform  standard  end 
in  view  found  that  out  of  100  examin¬ 
ing  physicians  taken  from  their  lists 
at  random,  ten  different  tests  for  al¬ 
bumen  and  eleven  different  methods  or 
combinations  of  methods  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  sugar  were  being  used. 

This  led  Dr.  William  H.  E.  Wehner, 
medical  examiner  of  the  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual  to  say: 

“Indifferent  methods  and  poor  tech¬ 
nique  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
I  have  heard  that  a  glance,  a  sniff  and 
the  washstand  bowl,  or  a  garfften-lawn, 
occasionally  take  the  place  of  the  Bun¬ 
sen  burner,  the  urinometer,  and  ap¬ 
proved  examining  procedure  by  the  use 
of  chemicals.  Unless  there  be  uniform¬ 
ity  of  procedure  in  the  chemical  work, 
necessary  to  each  examination,  results 
will  be  unsatisfactory,  for  the  personal 
element  in  the  examiner  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  teaching  of  the  numerous 
medical  schools,  will  continue  to  mould 
opinion.  Improved  and  refined  tech¬ 
nique  in  any  branch  of  medicine  will 
never  harmonize  with  indifferent  and 
careless  methods. 

“I  have  meditated  long  into  the  night 
hours  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as 
to  how  best  to  meet  these  objections. 
A  future  consultation  and  conference 
with  my  honored  colleagues  may  de¬ 
velop  a  satisfactory  solution.  A  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  believe,  to  limit  the  tests  for 
albumin  to  three,  and  those  for  sugar 
to  the  two  foremost  satisfactory  copper 
solution,  checked,  where  necessary,  by 
the  yeast-test  or  polorioscope,  upon  sam¬ 
ples  passed  after  a  carbohydrate  or 
glucose  meal,  I  think  may  be  efficient 
and  timely.” 


GANTZ  ENTERTAINMENT 


State  Mutual  Agents  in  Baltimore  At¬ 
tend  Dinner  and  Ball  Game — 
Business  Gain 


Charles  R.  Gantz,  general  agent  of  the 
State  Mutual  Life  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
entertained  fourteen  of  the  Maryland 
agency  staff  at  dinner  at  the  Baltimore 
Country  Club.  Previous  to  the  dinner 
the  party  attended  a  baseball  game  at 
the  Federal  League  Park. 

The  agency  completed  one  of  the 
most  successful  six  months  of  business 
in  its  history,  and  for  the  past  two 
months  has  been  doing  just  a  little 
better  than  $100,000  a  month. 
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DEATH  tittinbUNG  CHARGE 


ANSWERED  BY  BANKERS’  LIFE 


Old  Objection  to  Insurance  Again  En 
countered  in  Nebraska— Arguments 

of  Company 


The  old  allegation  that  insurance  is 
gambling  was  recently  put  up  to  an 
agent  of  the  Bankers’  Life  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.  That  company  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  agents  on  the  subject. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
chance  from  any  business  venture.  It  is 
in  life  insurance  the  same  as  in  other 
activities  of  men.  The  man  who  buys 
real  estate  speculates  as  to  its  advance 
and  to  the  extra  profit  possible.  The 
man  who  buys  stocks  expects  to  see 
them  rise  on  the  market.  The  man  who 
buys  a  farm  expects  its  value  to  en¬ 
hance.  The  man  who  handles  merchan¬ 
dise,  takes  the  chance  of  his  wares  be¬ 
ing  salable  and  of  his  ability  to  sell  at 
an  advance  to  give  him  as  large  a  profit 
as  possible.  And  so  in  life  insurance, 
the  man  who  buys  it,  knows  that  there 
is  a  chance  that  he  will  not  live  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  and  he  knows 
that  in  the  course  of  years  as  he  lives 
and  pays  that  a  portion  of  that  which 
he  pays  into  the  company  will  go  to  pay 
death  losses  of  those  who  fall  by  the 
way-side  and  whose  policies  are  paid  in 
full,  although  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  money  received  was  by 
them  paid  in  to  the  company.  This  can 
be  called  gambling  if  one  wants  to  say 
something  severe,  because  it  is  chance 
the  same  as  chances  in  all  other  activi¬ 
ties.  If  the  element  of  chance  did  not 
enter,  returns  could  be  made  exact  and 
equal  to  everyone  but  in  this  life,  that 


is  impossible. 

No  Deception  in  Contracts 

Every  policy  of  insurance  is  a  con¬ 
tract  and  the  specifications  covering  the 
contract  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser 
which  kind  of  insurance  he  wishes. 
Companies  are  prepared  to  sell  such  in¬ 
surance  as  men  think  most  fits  their 
needs.  Some  buy  insurance  on  which 
they  pay  their  entire  life  time,  contract¬ 
ing  to  do  so  and  to  receive  a  stipulated 
amount  at  death.  This  is  the  most  in¬ 
expensive  because  no  returns  come  to 
such  policyholders  but  only  to  benefi¬ 
ciaries  after  the  death  of  the  insured. 
Others  prefer  to  buy  insurance  that 
will  be  paid  up  in  a  term  of 
years.  Some  will  buy  insurance,  know¬ 
ing  that  whatever  profits  accrue  on  the 
money  invested,  will  go  to  the  company 
and  not  to  themselves.  Others  buy  in¬ 
surance  which  they  pay  for  in  a  term  of 
years  and  whatever  earnings  accumu¬ 
late  after  the  policy  is  on  an  earning 
basis,  comes  back  to  them  in  the  form 
of  annual  dividends.  Others  buy  in¬ 
surance  paying  for  a  term  of  years, 
leaving  whatever  earnings  are  made 
on  the  policy  at  interest  with  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  savings  and  investment 
feature  to  come  back  at  the  day  of 
settlement  in  additional  earnings. 

Each  contract  of  these  and  other  va¬ 
riations,  stipulates  exact  conditions 
and  the  buyer  selects  that  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  him  as  the  best  investment. 
The  man  past  middle  life  does  not 
look  at  insurance  in  the  same  way  as 
the  young  man.  He  sees  and  appre¬ 
ciates  the  fact  of  death  and  to  him 
comes  the  personal  suggestion  that 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  live 
out  the  payment  period  and  so  he  buys 
insurance,  rather  expecting  that  the 
chances  are  that  the  company  will 
lose  on  his  investment  and  he  be  the 
gainer.  It  would  be  difficult,  however, 
to  denominate  this  as  gambling.  The 
young  man,  who  feels  that  he  will  live 
forever  does  not  want  insurance  that 
he  will  be  paying  on  for  a  life  time, 
but  the  appeal  comes  to  him  to  buy 
that  which  he  can  pay  out  in  a  term 
of  years;  insurance  which  will  con¬ 
serve  the  earnings  on  his  policy,  ex¬ 
pecting  as  he  does  to  live  long  after 
its  maturity  and  hoping  to  reap  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  way  of  savings  and  accumu¬ 
lations. 


The  Element  of  Chanc® 

“Two  men,  past  middle  life  buy  the 


first  kind  of  insurance;  one  lives  to 
pay  for  many  years;  one  dies  in  a 
few  years,”  says  The  Bankers’  Life. 
“Shall  the  one  who  dies  in  the  few 
years  and  who  pays  little  in,  be  called 
a  gambler  as  against  the  man  who 
pays  much  in  and  who  does  his  part  to 
pay  the  loss  of  the  one  who  dies  soon? 
Both  knew  and  understood  the 
chances  when  they  took  their  policy 
contracts.  Two  men  in  early  life  buy 
term  deferred  dividend  insurance, 
their  contracts  specifying  exactly  what 
they  are  buying  and  the  conditions. 
They  preferred  this  insurance  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  one  may 
die  before  the  term  is  completed  and 
receive  the  face  of  his  policy  only 
while  the  other  will  live  on  and  secure 
dividend  accumulations.  The  policy 
contracts  are  direct  and  plain;  both  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  live  to  participate 
in  dividend  earnings;  one  does  not, 
however,  but  he  gets  the  full  face  of 
his  policy  which  is  double  or  treble 
the  amount  he  has  paid  in.  The  other 
policy  goes  on  and  at  (the  settlement 
of  the  term,  secures  its  proportionate 
dividend  earnings.  There  is  the  same 
element  of  chance  in  one  dying  and  the 
other  living  that  there  was  in  the  case 
of  those  who  took  ordinary  life,  no 
dividend  insurance  and  there  was  no 
more  gamble  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other  case.  Contracts  in  both  instances 
were  specific;  the  insured  in  both  cases 
followed  their  own  judgment;  chance 
which  enters  into  everything  played 
its  part  but  in  the  sense  of  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  term,  there  was  no  more  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other.” 


THOUGHTS  FROM  WELLINGTON 


Texas  Man’s  Latest  Batch  of  Epi¬ 
grams — The  Men  Who  Build  Up 
Companies 


Here  are  the  latest  insurance  say¬ 
ings  of  J.  F.  Wellington,  a  Texas  pro¬ 
ducer  with  an  unique  personality.  His 
company  is  the  Great  Southern  Life. 

The  men  who  build  life  insurance 
companies  are  those  who  follow  the 
blind  trails  into  the  woods  and  across 
the  prairies.  The  ones  who  take  a 
rate  book  for  a  companion,  a  blank  ap¬ 
plication  for  baggage  and  journey  into 
the  inaccessible  haunts  of  the  unin¬ 
sured  preaching  the  gospel  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  ones  who  fight  flies, 
fleas,  mosquitoes,  rattlesnakes  and 
other  competitors;  the  ones  who  fore¬ 
go  the  comforts  of  home  and  endure 
bad  hotels,  bad  livery  rigs,  bad  roads, 
sand,  dust,  mud  and  rain;  the  ones 
who  stand  the  physical  punishment 
and  get  the  business  just  for  the  pure 
love  of  the  game  and  a  slight  hanker¬ 
ing  for  the  almighty  dollar.  They  are 
the  boys  who  build  the  companies. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of 
the  life  insurance  business  you  will 
have  to  get  into  the  field.  If  you  want 
to  see  how  long  you  can  wear  one  shirt 
without  soiling  it,  the  office  is  the 
place  for  you. 

When  you  go  into  the  field  to  sell 
life  insurance  you  don’t  sell  the  age 
of  your  company;  you  don’t  sell  the 
size  of  your  company;  you  don’t  sell 
the  assets  of  your  company;  you  don’t 
sell  the  surplus  of  your  company. 
What  you  do  sell  is  the  policy  contract 
issued  by  your  company. 

'Competition  in  life  insurance  is  like 
the  string  of  hacks  that  stood  in  front 
of  the  Washington  residence  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bob  Ingersoll  one  night  many 
years  ago.  Col.  Tom  Ochiltree  had 
been  spending  the  evening  with  Inger¬ 
soll.  When  he  started  for  home  at  a 
rather  late  hour  Mr.  Ingersoll  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and 
said  to  him:  “Now,  Tom,  when  you 
get  down  to  the  curb  you  will  see  a 
long  string  of  hacks.  You  get  into  the 
first  one  you  come  to,  the  rest  of  them 
are  not  there.”  When  you  sift  compe¬ 
tition  down  to  brass  tacks  you  will 
never  find  more  than  one  of  them 
there.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  climb  on 
and  ride  him  home. 

Mr.  Wellington  is  an  officer  of  the 
company’s  ?200,000  club. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  hig  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

Our  field  representatives  have  found  business  good  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1915.  They  say  the  future  also  looks  good 
to  them.  They  are  progressive,  happy,  and  satisfied.  Ask 
them  the  reason. 

We  occasionally  have  an  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


July  23,  1916. 
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AGENCY  LICENSING  POWERS 


SECTION  91  CONSTITUTIONAL 

Decision  in  Case  of  Stern  vs. « Metro¬ 
politan  Fixes  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Responsibility 


Section  91  of  the  New  York  insur¬ 
ance  laws,  governing  the  licensing  of 
agents,  is  constitutional.  It  has  so  been 
decided  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  following  conflict¬ 
ing  rulings  by  two  justices  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court— Guy  and  Green- 
baum. 

The  latest  decision  was  delivered  a 
few  days  ago,  the  case  being  that  of 
Solomon  Stern  vs.  Metropolitan  .Life. 
Stern  is  the  tailor  who  went  to  the 
Metropolitan  Life  and  asked  the  com¬ 
pany  if  it  would  consider  writing  a 
fraternal  insurance  group,  and  later 
made  a  demand  for  a  high  commission. 
The  Metropolitan  claimed  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  soliciting 
or  writing  of  the  business.  The  point 
was  also  made  that  he  was  not  a  li¬ 
censed  agent  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Stern  then  brought  suit  for  commis¬ 
sions.  Losing  the  first  issue  he  brought 
another  suit  for  a  large  amount. 

The  Latest  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  written  by 
Justice  Hotchkiss,  and  is  important  as 
it  defines  the  right  of  the  appointment 
and  revocation  rights  of  the  insurance 
superintendent  regarding  agency  li¬ 
censes.  It  follows: 

Hotchkiss,  J. — Plaintiff  sues  to  re¬ 
cover  commissions  alleged  to  have  been 
earned  by  him  in  placing  insurance 
with  the  defendant  company.  The  de-' 
fense  demurred  to  alleges  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  license  to  act  as  agent, 
as  prescribed  by  section  91  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Law.  This  section  provides 
that  no  life  insurance  company  doing 
business  in  this  State  shall  pay  to  any 
person  any  commission  for  services  in 
obtaining  new  insurance  unless  such 
person  has  procured  a  certificate  of  au¬ 
thority  to  act  as  agent  of  said  com¬ 
pany  as  in  the  section  provided,  and 
that  no  person  shall  act*  as  agent  or 
receive  any  commission  for  services  in 
obtaining  new  insurance  for  such  life 
insurance  company  without  procuring 
such  a  certificate.  The  section  further 
provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  only 
upon  the  written  application  of  persons 
desiring  such  authority,  such  applica¬ 
tion  to  be  approved  and  countersigned 
by  the  company  such  person  desires  to 
represent,  and  shall  be  upon  a  form 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of. in¬ 
surance,  giving  him  such  information 
as  he  may  require.  The  superintendent 
of  insurance  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
fuse  to  issue  or  renew  any  such  cer¬ 
tificate  in  his  discretion.” 

Section  was  Held  Unconstitutional 

The  section  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  court  below  on  the  ground  that 
it  vests  in  the  superintendent  an  un¬ 
restricted  discretion  to  grant  or  with- 
hold  a  license  at  his  pleasure,  unregu- 
a  l-n  any  common  standards  of 
qualification  or  conditions  whatsoever, 
and  thus  vests  arbitrary  power  in  the 
superintendent  to  prevent  any  person 
Pursuing  a  lawful  calling.  The 
right  of  every  person  to  pursue  any 
lawful  business  or  calling  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  paramount  right  of  the 
otate  to  impose  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  the  protection  of  the 
public  may  require  (People  vs.  War¬ 
den  City  Prison,  183  N.  Y„  223).  This 
power  must  be  exercised,  however,  in 
conformity  with  the  constitutional  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
must  operate  equally  upon  all  persons 
pursumg,  or  seeking  to  pursue,  such 
calling  or  occupation,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  in  Hauser  vs.  North 
British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co.  (152  App. 

hibi'  th1’*  ^  dT206  N'  Y”  455^  wa3 
field  that  the  Legislature  has  the  right 

to  regulate  the  business  of  soliciting 


fire  insurance  and  to  require  that  those 
seeking  to  engage  therein  shall  first 
secure  a  license  from  the  State  authori¬ 
ties,  although  it  was  held  in  the  same 
case  that  the  section  of  the  statute 
then  under  consideration  was  void  ill 
that  it  undertook  to  limit  the  right  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
agent  or  broker  to  such  persons  as  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  on  such  business  as 
their  principal  occupation  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  real  estate  business. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  business 
of  soliciting  life  insurance  is,  inherent¬ 
ly,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  sol¬ 
iciting  fire  insurance,  and  the  two  busi¬ 
nesses  were  classed  together  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  who  wrote  for  this  court 
in  the  Hauser  case  (152  App.  Div.,  p. 
93) :  “I  think  the  vice  of  the  respond¬ 
ent’s  position  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  the  statute  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  construction  save  one  which  would 
make  it  unconstitutional.  It  is  well 
settled  that  if  a  statute  is  susceptible 
of  two  constructions,  by  one  of  which 
it  would  be  unconstitutional  and  by  the 
other  valid,  the  latter  construction 
should  be  adopted  rather  than  the 
former  (People  ex  rel.  Nechamcus  vs. 
Warden,  etc.,  144  N.  Y.,  529;  People  ex 
rel.  Lieberman  vs.  Van  De  Carr,  199 
U.  S.,  552).  We  may  not  presume, 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  language 
indicating  a  contrary  intent,  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  grant  to  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  unrestrict¬ 
ed  power  or  unregulated  discretion,  or 
that  in  refusing  a  certificate  he  will  act 
arbitrarily  or  oppressively. 

I  think  the  principles  announced  in 
many  cases,  but  nowhere  more  deci¬ 
sively  than  in  People,  etc.,  vs.  Van  De 
Carr  (supra),  are  controlling.  That  case 
involved  section  66  of  the  Sanitary 
Code  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
provided  that  “no  milk  shall  be  received, 
held,  kept,  offered  for  sale  or  delivered 
in  the  City  of  New  York  without  a 
permit  in  writing  from  the  Board  of 
Health  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
thereof.”  The  section  was  attacked  on 
substantially  the  same  grounds  as  are 
urged  to  defeat  the  section  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Law  now  under  consideration 
The  decision  of  this  court  (81  App.  Div.i 
128)  holding  the  act  to  be  constitutional 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(175  N.  Y.,  440)  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Day  cited  with 
approval  a  portion  of  the  opinion  of  this 
court,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  in 
cases  where  the  State  has  the  power 
to  regulate  a  business  or  occupation 
it  may  confer  discretionary  power  upon 

ad™,Slrative  . boards  to  grant  or  to 
withhold  permission  to  carry  on  such 
business  or  occupation,  and  that  there 
is  no  presumption  that  a  power  so 
granted  will  he  arbitrarily  or  improp¬ 
erly  exercised  (see  also  Village  of  Sara- 

maN  PYng]S2^s'  Saratoga  G  -  etc-  Co., 
i  Y”.„123)-  In  case  Jt  should  be, 

11 aw  wdi  afford  relief  to  the  injured 

nf  w  6X  reL  Lodes  vs-  Dept, 

of  Health,  189  N.  Y„  187). 

Power  of  Superintendent 

Furthermore,  the  express  terms  of 

for  fs®ctl0.n.in  question  leave  no  basis 

is  Kiwn  Cirh^  that  the  suPeriQtendent 

or  thft  hi  VrarL0r  caPrici°us  power 
that  he  should  not  act  under  the 


regulations  and  conditions  applicable  to 
all  alike.  The  language  used  is:  “Such 
certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  insurance  only  upon  the 
written  application  of  persons  desiring 
such  authority,  such  application  to  be 
approved  and  countersigned  by  the  com¬ 
pany  *  *  *  and  shall  be  upon  a 
form  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  insurance,  giving  him  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  may  require.”  Then  follows 
the  clause:  “The  superintendent  *  * 
*  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  issue 
or  renew  any  such  certificate  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion.”  The  requirement  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  shall  have  first  secured  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  company  he  seeks  to  rep¬ 
resent  is  manifestly  proper  and  Is  one 
step  toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system.  The  further  provision  that  the 
application  shall  be  “upon  a  form”  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  superintendent,  which 
form  shall  give  him  “such  information 
as  he  may  require,”  clearly  contem¬ 
plates  the  adoption  of  a  common  stand¬ 
ard  for  all  applicants,  but  retaining  in 
the  superintendent,  according  to  the 
provision  last  quoted,  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  applicant  conforms 
thereto. 

The  order  sustaining  the  demurrer 
should  be  reversed,  with  $10  costs  and 

d  !S^ur.S^ments’  and  the  “otton  denied, 
with  $10  costs,  with  leave  to  plaintiff 
to  withdraw  demurrer  on  payment  of 
costs. 

All  concur. 


“AETNA  DAY”  AT  EXPOSITION 

Thursday,  October  7  has  been  desig- 
nated  as  “Aetna  Day”  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  W.  L.  Mooney,  agency  supervisor, 
writes  to  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress  Commission  that  at  least  600  or 
700  agents  will  attend  the  Aetna  Life 
Aetna  Accident  &  Liability  and  Auto- 
mobile  Insurance  Company  conventions 
at  San  Francisco  during  the  first  week 
of  October. 


Cupid  has  been  busy  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  staff  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Lire  The  marriage  of  Theodora  Ellis 
daughter  of  Manager  B.  E.  Ellis,  and 
Lee  L.  Kennedy  is  announced. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Organized  1650  MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

servlet  to^ollvhlldt  P°SSeSSeS  "c  UnexcelIed  and  insurance  composition.  Its 

mutual  and  eoullh  d  '!•  SC,e"tlfic"  promPt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 

of  manaaeLnt  in  P,  ItS  '°W  mortah,*>  bi*b  Merest  earnings  and  economy 

fie  “  men  '"T  “*  costs'  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 

securely  build  g‘^rantefd  Sa'esmanshlP  Proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 

to  any  solicitor  avent'n  ^  a"nUaI  reP°rt’  demonstratinK  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

M  H  GM1I1,er’  GeneraI  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Dav  T  AAIuI!enneaux-  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S  Tohnlon’  r'""3,'  ^anager’  9S°  Ellic0“  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1,34  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

19,4 . $70,163.01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

SurP,u» .  $5,003,584.45 


DLfREApi£tF<&TE5’  President 
t  ’  /•  Vice-President 

J.  A.  BARBEY.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
63 1,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 


is  now 


$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


o 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  23,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  Eastern  Under  S* *  “Despite  all  contrary  opinions  I  main- 
Letters  of  writer  prints  herewithgjtain  that  the  average  man  desires  first, 
a  Layman  another  of  the  Letters  tofllife  insurance.  His  first  consideration 
to  An  Agent  a  Life  Agent  from  aljiis  protection  for  his  family  and  second- 
Layman,  written  by  aSjly  his  own  personal  gain, 
representative  of  The  Illinois  Life.!  j  “And  yet 

These  letters  point  out  the  faults  andU  “The  basis  of  attack  of  most  agents 
mistakes  of  the  average  life  insurancelus  what  the  company  can  do  for  the 
salesman  from  a  viewpoint  of  the  insur-H  prospect.  What  he  can  borrow  after  a 
ance  prospect  and  policyholder.  K  period  of  years,  what  dividends  his 

company  pays  and  look  at  the  final 
‘My  Dear  Frank:  “’'settlement,  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is. 

“Without  forgetting  the  fact  that  you  ..He  might  just  as  wen  come  right 
are  some  producer  in  the  matter  of  life  QUt  and  say_You  see  what  my  corn- 
insurance,  I  must  unload  my  mind  in  pany  can  do  for  y0Uj  now  call  in  all  the 
regard  to  the  great  lack  of  efficiency  in  others  and  then  I  will  come  again, 
the  present  method  of  selling  the  same.  «.j  was  a  pr0spect  once  myself  and, 
“The  big  buyer  of  life  insurance.  He  thank  God,  the  agent  who  sold  me  my 
who  makes  the  company  you  work  for  first  policy  sold  me  life  insurance  and 
a  going  concern,  is  not  the  $50,000  ap-  since  that  time  I  have  never  been  sold 
plicant  but  the  lowly  $1,000  to  $5,000  a  policy,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
average  man. 

“He  is  the  backbone  of  every  life  in¬ 
surance  company. 

“When  I  reflect  on  life  insurance  and 
its  many  benefits,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  prospector  who  goes  forth  with  his 
little  grub  stake  and  pick  buoyed  up 
with  the  hope  that  this  time  he  surely 
will  make  a  strike. 

“If  he  does,  it  is  heralded  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  corners  of  the  earth;  and 
many  are  they  who,  imbued  with  the 

same  hope  generated  by  this  one  sue-  _ __ _  _ 

cess,  pack  their  little  grub  stakes  and  while  the  agent’s  letter  was  filled  with 
make  a  start.  When  as  a  matter  of  information  as  to  the  other  companies’ 
fact,  if  they  had  stuck  to  their  knitting  rateg>  guarantees,  etc.,  the  facts  re- 
they  would  have  been  better  off.  quired  for  making  up  and  submitting 

“We  all  hear  of  the  prospector  who  an  intelligent  proposition  were  entirely 
has  made  a  strike  but  it  has  cost  in-  Peking,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
finitely  more  dollars  to  make  the  earth  size  0f  “gUn”  for  which  the  am- 
yield  its  hidden  treasures  than  have  munition  was  wanted;  whether  it  was 
ever  been  taken  out.  for  a  Krag-Jorgenson  or  a  12-inch  mor- 

“So  in  life  insurance.  We  hear  of  tai.;  f0r  a  rifle  or  a  machine-gun; 
the  agent  who  writes  a  $100,000  policy,  whether  the  man  was  a  mechanic  earn- 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  agent  jng  $4., 50  a  day  w'hen  he  worked,  a 
who  secures  it  feels  that  he  can  now  cierk  at  $18  a  week,  or  a  salesman 
take  a  rest.  (What  he  really  needs  is  making  $5,00-0I;  how  the  man  lived; 
a  pin  in  the  seat  of  his  pants.)  He  whether  he  paid  $25  a  month  rent,  or 
has  skinned  all  the  other  fellows;  com-  $100;  whether  his  wife  was  20  or  40 
petition  was  fierce — over  twenty  other  years  old  and  there  was  only  one  child, 
agents  were  on  the  job.  or  more  in  the  family;  whether  little 

“Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  jjm  was  the  apple  of  his  father’s  eye, 
this —  and  whether  Ruth  was  to  go  to  Vassar. 

"A  business  man  is  in  the  market  for  jn  other  words,  to  handle  the  case 
a  $100,000  corporation  policy.  And  you  intelligently  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
can  put  this  in  your  hat;  it  is  a  cold  sary  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  the 
blooded  business  proposition.  He  is  family,  to  know  the  atmosphere  that 
going  to  buy  this  insurance  as  cheap  surrounded  the  home,  the  aims,  the 
as  he  possibly  can  and  he  will  not  con-  hopes,  the  ambitions  of  its  members, 
sider  any  but  reliable  companies.  “A  pen  picture  is  the  finest  thing  to 

“He  invites  competition — He  gives  have,  and  it  should  all  be  thought  out 
each  agent  the  impression  he  would  as  far  as  possible  in  advance,  in  order 
really  like  to  favor  him  but  of  course  that  full  justice  may  be  done  to  the 
he  must  buy  where  he  can  get  the  best  man  to  be  insured,”  says  the  New  York 
bargain.  If  it  were  a  personal  matter  Life. 


bought  each  addition  myself  without 
solicitation. 

“With  best  wishes  I  remain  as  ever, 
“Sincerely, 

“SAM.” 

*  *  * 

A  letter  came  the  other 
It  Pays  day  to  the  New  York 
to  Insure  Life  from  an  agent,  up 
a  Man  Right  against  it  with  two 
other  companies  who 
had  submitted  propositions  to  his  pros¬ 
pect.  Some  ammunition  was  wanted. 


it  would  be  different,  he  could  then  do 
as  he  pleased — ‘but  it  is  for  the  firm 
and  he  must  save  at  every  corner. 
“Result — 

"Twenty  good  and  faithful  agents  get 


“You  would  not  think  of  presenting 
the  same  proposition  to  a  man  of  40 
with  a  wife  38,  having  three  children 
aged  three,  five  and  seven  respectively, 
that  you  would  to  a  man  of  40  with  a 


very  busy.  Many  a  day  is  spent —  wife  28  who  have  no  children.  Nor 
Many  a  sleepless  hour  is  devoted  to  would  you  present  to  a  man  living  in 
planning  how  to  land  this  big  risk.  a  $25  a  month  house  the  same  proposi- 
“Consider  this,  my  boy — only  one  of  tion  that  you’d  present  to  a  man  living 
the  twenty  can  secure  this  business  in  a  house  for  which  he  was  paying  a 
and  the  time  spent  by  the  combined  thousand  dollars  a  year  rent, 
efforts  of  the  twenty,  applied  to  the  “The  point  is  this — you  should  know 
average  man  would  have  yielded  much  everything  possible  about  your  pros- 
more  than  $100,01)0.  pect,  his  present  income,  his  prospects, 

“In  other  words,  it  has  cost  more  to  something  of  his  home  surroundings, 
get  the  business  than  it  was  worth.  how  many  children  he  has,  their  ages, 
“A  chance  for  the  wise  agent:  the  sex  of  each  child,  and,  if  possible, 

“While  all  the  others  are  spending  the  name  of  each  child.  If  there  is  a 
their  time  trying  to  land  this  big  policy,  child  that,  as  the  result  of  accident 
where  competition  is  the  main  issue —  or  disease,  may  never  be  self-support- 
get  busy  on  the  average  man — where  ing,  that  fact  should  be  ascertained; 
not  competition  but  love  of  home  and  also  wrhether  a  man’s  mother  or  father 
family  are  the  main  points — avoid  is  dependent  on  him,  and  so  on. 
competition.  "All  these  details  are  important. 

“Don’t  fill  this  poor  fellow’s  head  They  all  have  a  bearing  on  what  the 
with  statistics,  cash  settlements  and  man  really  needs  and  will  help  you  to 
loan  values.  It  simply  befuddles  his  insure  a  man  on  the  plan  that  is  best 
brain  and  gets  him  away  from  the  very  suited  to  his  circumstances  and  re- 
thing  he  wants  or  should  want  which  is  quirements.  Give  these  matters  proper 
life  insurance.  consideration  and  when  you  take  the 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 


Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all 
Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 


man’s  application  you’ll  find  you  have 
made  of  him  a  friend  who  will  keep 
his  policy  in  force,  and  recommend  you 
to  his  friends  and  his  friends  to  you, 
because  you  have  not  sold  him  merely 
a  machine  made  policy,  but  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  a  real  service  by  equipping 
him  with  the  insurance  that  he  needs.” 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Clark  B.  Kersh- 
This  Letter  ner  is  a  preacher  at 

Got  the  Warren,  Ind.  Also,  he  is 

Farmers  a  life  insurance  agent, 
representing  the  Bankers’ 
of  Des  Moines.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  farmers. 
It  has  produced  splendid  results: 

“I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  farmer, 
who  applied  through  me  for  a  loan  of 
$1,200,  to  he  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
his  farm.  I  convinced  him  that  he 
ought  to  indemnify  his  estate  against 
his  debt  by  taking  out  insurance  on  his 
life  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
all  his  indebtedness.  In  July  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  executed  and  an  insurance 
policy  for  $1,500  was  issued.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  he  died. 

“I  delivered  the  estate  $1,500  for  the 
insurance  policy  and  took  up  the  $1,209 
mortgage,  leaving  the  farm  unincum¬ 
bered. 

“If  there  had  been  no  insurance  you 
can  see  how  the  estate  would  have  been 
involved. 

“The  mortgage  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  instruments  of  modern  business. 
The  most  of  our  beautiful  and  happy 
homes  stand  to-day  where  there  would 
still  be  vacant  lots  were  it  not  for  the 
mortgage.  The  mortgage  is  an  evidence 
of  good  faith  of  the  borrower,  and  as 
security  to  the  lender  has  been  the 
means  of  placing  capital  into  the  hands 
of  the  industrious,  enabling  them  to  in¬ 
crease  their  earnings  and  create  for 
themselves  an  estate. 

“The  only  hazard  is  in  leaving  the 
unpaid  mortgage  to  your  widow  or  es¬ 
tate. 

“It  is  within  the  power  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  eliminate  all  the  risk  by  se- 


policies  share. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


The  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa 

Splendid  Openings  —  Inquire 

IS  INCREASING  ITS  AGENCY 
FORCES. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  JOIN 
THEM? 

A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 

DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 

curing  life  insurance  for  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  indebtedness.  It  will 
surprise  you  how  small  is  the  annual 
outlay  required  (if  you  buy  for  pro¬ 
tection  only),  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  mortgage  in  event  your 
wife  becomes  a  widow. 

“Has  a  mortgage  set  down  on  your 
premises?  A  cyclone  may  distribute 
your  barn  over  the  adjoining  farm;  fire 
may  lick  up  your  house  and  contents; 
death  may  remand  your  remains  to  the 
cemetery,  but  that  mortgage  hangs  on 
serenely.  But  though  that  mortgage 
may  smile  at  the  cyclone,  grin  in  the 
fire  light  and  laugh  aloud  in  the  face 
of  death,  how  quickly  it  turns  pale  and 
gives  up  the  ghost,  when  it  runs  against 
a  live  life  insurance  policy!” 


Madison  Welsh  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  for  the  Germania  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Arkansas,  with  headquarters 
at  Muskogee,  effective  August  1.  Mr. 
Welsh  is  a  son  of  Milton  Welsh,  a  Kan¬ 
sas  City  adjuster. 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GUO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends" 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Service  Policy 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

July  2.3,  1915. 
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6  APPS.,  6  TOWNS,  ONE  DAY 


RECORD  OF  MISSISSIPPI  AGENT 


H.  C.  Majure  Made  Up  His  Mind  He 
Could  Accomplish  Feat,  and  Did  So 
Easily 


H.  C.  Majure,  of  Newton,  Miss.,  re¬ 
cently  broke  a  record  in  that  State  by 
visiting  six  different  towns  and  writ¬ 
ing  six  applications  in  one  day.  He 
is  an  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
York.  The  Eastern  Underwriter  asked 
him  to  tell  other  agents  how  he  did  it. 
He  said: 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  theory 
that  the  best  way  to  do  anything  is 
first  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
cannot  fail.  I  keep  the  prospects  in 
my  territory  pretty  well  sized  up  and 
one  night  I  decided  that  I  would  try 
and  write  an  application  on  seven  men 
1  had  in  mind. 

Arguments  Prepared  in  Advance 

“I  had  my  arguments  all  carefully 
tabulated  in  my  mind.  I  knew  about 
the  type  of  insurance  each  should  take, 
how  much  each  policy  should  be,  and 
the  best  time  to  catch  my  men.  I 
started  with  A.  B.  Carr,  of  Newton,  and 
wrote  him  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
20  pay  life,  $2,000.  An  hour  and  a  half 
later  I  wrote  Joe  Bingham,  of  Newton, 
$1,000,  20  pay  life.  At  11  o’clock  I  got 
J.  W.  Gallaspy,  of  Decatur,  $2,000  term. 
At  noon  I  wrote  Tom  Hopkins,  Hickory, 
Miss.,  $2,000,  20  pay  life.  I  was  already 
for  lunch  then.  After  a  short  rest  I 
went  to  Morton,  Miss.,  and  at  4  o’clock  I 
write  Jack  Stuart  Morton,  $2,000,  20  pay 
life.  Two  hours  later  in  Forest,  Miss.,  I 
induced  T.  B.  Graham  to  sign  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  $6,000,  continuous  instalment. 

Only  One  Failure 

“Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  every  case,  but  one.  All  my 
prospects  (with  the  single  exception) 
had  been  convinced  by  my  arguments 
and  had  bought  what  I  asked  them  to 
buy.  In  place  of  the  case  where  I  fell 
down  I  got  a  substitute,  having  devel¬ 
oped  this  prospect  during  my  work 
after  I  started  out.  I  was  feeling 
pretty  tired,  but  enthusiastic  and  sure 
that  nothing  could  stop  me.  I  planned 
to  end  the  day  by  writing  Aden  Willis 
in  Jackson,  Miss.  He  was  confined  to 
his  room  by  illness  and  I  fell  down 
there. 

“The  only  man  to  whom  I  had  talked 
insurance  before  was  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Forest. 

“The  day’s  work  consisted  of  six  ap¬ 
plications,  totalling  $15,000  insurance, 
all  issued  and  paid  for.  I  rode  on  two 
railroad  systems,  visited  six  different 
towns,  got  the  postmark  of  each  town 
and  returned  to  Newton  at  1  o’clock 
in  the  morning.” 


MUTUAL  LIFE  LEADERS 

Milton  H.  Levy,  of  New  York  City, 
ranked  first  among  the  best  twenty 
records  based  on  amount  of  paid-for 
business  during  June  for  the  Mutual 
Life.  He  also  won  a  gold  medal  and 
trip  to  San  Francisco. 

The  next  nine  leaders  were  Frank 
Davis,  Louisville;  C.  H'.  Anderson,  Chi¬ 
cago;  John  F.  Davies,  Baltimore;  R.  H. 
Trent,  San  Francisco;  Samuel  Heifetz, 
Chicago;  W.  F.  Perrin,  Little  Rock;  C. 
F.  Troupe,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis; 
O.  N.  Beam,  Los  Angeles;  and  E.  N. 
Johnson,  Philadelphia. 


GOOD  JUNE  BUSINESS 

June  for  the  United  States  Annuity 
&  Life  was  the  second  largest  produc¬ 
tion  month  of  the  company’s  almost  ten 
years  in  business,  the  total  being  $657,- 
390.  During  the  month  a  contest  was 
held,  Illinois,  South  Dakota  and  Texas 
alternating  in  the  lead.  South  Dakota 
finished  first,  Illinois  a  close  second 
and  Texas  third. 

The  company  is  now  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  new  home  office  build¬ 
ing  and  its  agency  ranks  are  showing  a 
steady  increase. 


WILL  BE  A  $2,000,000  YEAR 


Perez  Huff  Has  Already  Written  Half 
That  Amount  Personally — a 
Travelers’  Leader 


Perez  Huff,  general  agent  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  in  New  York,  has  passed  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  mark  in  personally  written 
business.  He  expects  to  write  $2,000,- 
000  this  year. 

Although  Mr.  H'uff  has  been  with  the 
Travelers  only  since  June  1  he  figures 
among  the  six  leaders  of  that  company 
in  amount  of  business  written  the  first 
six  months  of  1915.  Mr.  Huff  is  devel¬ 
oping  his  own  staff  with  the  Travelers. 
There  are  ten  producers  in  his  agency 
at  the  present  time. 

WITH  FARMERS’  NATIONAL 


H.  J.  Smith  To  Work  in  Western 
Indiana  as  Agency  Manager — Head¬ 
quarters  at  La  Fayette 


Harry  J.  Smith,  well  known  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois,  as  a  successful  life 
insurance  salesman  and  manager  of 
salesmen,  has  gone  with  the  Farmers’ 
National  Life  as  district  agency  man¬ 
ager.  His  territory  is  in  western  In¬ 
diana  and  adjoins  on  the  north  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  L.  L.  Heffner,  a  very  success¬ 
ful  district  agency  manager  for  the 
Farmers’  National  Life.  The  two  will 
work  together  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Mr.  Smith  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  La  Fayette. 


B.  E.  CHATTEN  MAKES  CHANGE 

The  Farmers’  National  Life  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  secured  the  serv¬ 
ices  as  district  agency  manager  for 
western  Illinois  of  Bert  E.  Chatten,  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  has  been  successful 
in  his  work  as  district  agency  manager 
for  two  other  companies.  Mr.  Chatten 
is  a  young  man  who  has  spent  all  his 
business  life  in  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  a  most  excellent  record. 

It  rained  the  first  day  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Farmers’  National  Life 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  going 
out  into  the  country  and  securing  two 
applications. 


MAKING  GOOD  PROGRESS 

Interest  is  manifested  in  the  deter¬ 
mined  effort  of  the  agency  forces  of  the 
Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  to  bring  that 
company  to  a  mark  of  $100, 000,000  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1915.  July  1  finds 
the  company  with  $92,065,443  on  the 
books,  a  gain  of  $5,661,231  for  the  half 
year.  The  dividends  to  policyholders 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  exceed 
the  death  claims  paid  by  24.2  per  cent. 


TO  SELL  PROCEEDINGS 

For  the  benefit  of  its  members  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  will  publish  the  full  proceedings 
of  the  San  Francisco  convention  in  a 
volume  of  three  hundred  or  more  pages 
to  be  issued  about  thirty  days  after 
the  convention.  The  book  will  sell  for 
$1.50.  Six  stenographers  will  report 
the  convention  officially. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

in  which  the  name  of  the  National  Capital 
Life  Agency,  Incorporated,  appears  along  with 
the  name  of  the  National  Capital  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  total  sales  made  under 
this  second  form  of  subscription  up  to  June 
24,  1915,  appeared  to  be  1,721.  The  price  of 
subscriptions  seem  to  be  $20,  although  the 
company  is  only  to  receive  $112  per  share  and 
not  $15  as  under  the  first  subscription. 

Man  From  District  Attorney’s  Office  at 
Hearing 

After  the  report  was  completed  there 
was  a  hearing.  Among  the  interested 
listeners  was  the  District  Attorney’s 
representative. 

Several  prominent  men  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  an  official  capacity.  Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor  Meriam  of  Minnesota  was  for  a 
while  its  president  and  C.  W.  Warden 
was  its  treasurer.  The  present  of¬ 
ficers  are  Charles  A.  Stallings,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  C.  P.  Grandfield,  treasurer; 
D.  L.  Richmond,  secretary. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

=*■  <  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMRER  31,  1914: 


Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 


Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over 


$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


SOME  QUALIFICATIONS 

Among  many  replies  to  the  recent 
Bankers’  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  “ad”  for 
a  district  agency  man  was  one  from  a 
gentleman  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  de¬ 
scribes  himself  in  the  following  “ad” 
which  appeared  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper: 

“A  colored  man,  qualified  with  ac¬ 
knowledged  inventive,  resourceful,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  meritorious  ingenuity  and 
endowed  with  powerful  energy  and  am¬ 
bition  and  invincible  courage,  equipped 
with  normal  training,  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  and  extraordinary  credentials  and 
recommendations  as  to  education,  clean 
habits  and  upright,  sterling  character, 


offers  himself  for  employment.  Write 
9327  Help  Dept.,  Chronicle  Telegraph 
Office,  Wood  St.  and  Oliver  Ave.” 


KNIGHTS  OF  HONOR  VOTING 

Members  of  the  Knights  of  Honor 
are  recording  their  votes  on  postal 
cards  on  an  issue  vital  to  them.  The 
members  must  decide  whether  they  will 
pay  an  extra  assessment  in  August  and 
a  25  per  cent,  increase  in  rates  com¬ 
mencing  with  September  1. 


District  agents  of  the  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  recently  attended  a  banquet 
in  Olean,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axtnan,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  ~  Tele¬ 
phone  2Jj97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan- 
uary  1007,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


WAR  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  sagest  fire  insurance  men 
in  the  country  told  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  this  week  that  he  did  not  think 
companies  would  be  writing  the  war 
supply  plants  three  months  from  now. 
He  thought  that  the  experience  by 
that  time  would  he  such  that  compan¬ 
ies  would  be  frightened  off.  It  is 
learned  this  week,  however,  that  one 
of  the  re-insurance  bureaus  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  re-insuring  mali¬ 
cious  explosion  lines,  a  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  that  has  grown  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
larity.  It  has  been  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  the  origin  of  explosions. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  was  shown 
this  week  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
James  R.  B.  Van  Cleave,  on  June  28, 
1898,  when  that  gentleman  was  Insur¬ 
ance  Superintendent  of  Illinois.  The 
letter  follows: 

The  report  of  the  examination  of 
the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Louisville  has  been  completed. 

I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  department  to  give 
out  information  of  this  kind  for 
general  publication.  A  copy  of  the 
report  will,  if  requested,  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  insurance  company 
examined,  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  furnish  the  same  upon  request 
if  they  so  desire. 

This  letter  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  complete  change  of  views  of  the  in¬ 
surance  commissioners.  Probably  Van 
Cleave  thought  that  the  public  should 
not  be  interested  in  the  companies  in 
which  it  insures. 


BROKERS’  LICENSE  LAWS 
There  is  a  growing  belief  among  fire 
insurance  agents  that  laws  governing 
the  issuance  of  brokers’  licenses  are 
little  more  than  a  farce.  The  depart¬ 
ments  apparently  are  issuing  the  li¬ 
censes  for  the  asking,  and  if  a  man  can 
read  or  write  this  seems  all  that  Is 
necessary.  It  is  true  that  a  number 
of  questions  on  blanks  must  be  filled 
out,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  help 
in  drafting  replies  if  the  questions 
stump  an  applicant.  Even  where  there 
is  suspicion  of  complicity  in  formulat¬ 
ing  replies  the  applicant  almost  invari¬ 
ably  gets  his  license.  Is  it  true  that  the 


departments  feel  that  only  in  the  case 
of  crooks  should  licenses  be  withheld? 
They  keep  a  pretty  careful  watch  along 
this  line,  few  cases  being  reported 
where  the  assured  is  the  loser  through 
a  broker  who  is  not  straight  in  his  ac¬ 
counts.  The  insurance  departments 
have  evidently  decided  on  the  broadest 
sort  of  interpretation,  too,  regarding  the 
issuing  of  licenses  to  companies  or 
firms  which  are  in  reality  a  subsidiary 
corporation  of  the  assured,  the  latter 
practically  collecting  commission  on  his 
own  insurance.  We  have  the  case  of 
the  dealer  in  motor  cars  who  is  granted 
a  license  so  that  he  can  insure  motor 
cars;  and  there  are  the  different  real 
estate  companies  formed  to  handle  the 
insurance  end  of  a  large  corporation. 
Agents  feel  that  this  is  a  subtle  form 
of  rebating.  If  it  does  not  stop,  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  inside  will  increase  tre¬ 
mendously. 


DROPPED  INSURANCE 


North  Tonawanda’s  Unique  Action- 
After  Complying  With  National 
Board’s  Report 


Local  insurance  agencies  in  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  were  astonished 
when  they  learned  that  the  North  Tona¬ 
wanda  Board  of  Public  Works  decided 
to  drop  $40,(XK)  insurance  which  the 
city  has  been  carrying  on  the  pumping 
station  on  Tonawanda  Island  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Copies  of  the  report  of  Engineer 
Charles  R.  Barker  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  was 
received  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  contained  a  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  station  be  safeguarded 
by  making  it  fireproof,  by  placing  addi¬ 
tional  hydrants  about  the  premises  and 
eliminating  the  wooden  floors. 

The  public  works  commissioners  de¬ 
cided  that  by  complying  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  fire  underwriters 
in  installing  four  more  hydrants  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  two  maintained  about  the 
building  at  the  present  time  and  by 
using  other  precautions  against  fire  “it 
was  hardly  advisable  to  carry  insurance 
on  the  structure.” 

“Two  of  the  hydrants  to  be  installed 
will  be  erected  inside  the  building  and 
to  these  will  be  attached  a  line  of  hose 
that  will  reach  to  any  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  are  always  two  or  more 
men  on  duty  in  the  station  and  these 
men  are  considered  sufficient  by  the 
commissioners  to  discover  any  fire  that 
may  break  out  in  the  structure  in  time 
to  prevent  serious  damage,”  says  a  local 
paper. 


ST.  LOUIS  APPOINTMENT 

Messrs.  Guhne  and  Barnes,  two  suc¬ 
cessful  producers  of  the  H'ome  Life  of 
New  York,  have  been  made  general 
agents  of  the  company  in  St.  Louis, 
succeeding  J.  M.  Bloodworth.  The  new 
general  agents  are  young  men  and  have 
been  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
company’s  business  in  St.  Louis  and 
surrounding  territory.  They  report 
prospects  for  a  large  business  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year. 


OFFER  $250  REWARD 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  has  offered  a  reward  of  $250 
for  the  detection,  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  party  or  parties  guilty  of 
incendiarism  in  connection  with  the  fire 
in  the  Westchester  News  Building  on 
May  5,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  reward  was  received 
by  G.  Albert  Thompson,  of  the  W.  B. 
Tibbits  Company  here  to-day. 


Newman  &  McBain  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agents  for  the  North  Branch  in 
the  Metropolitan  district. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


C.  A.  RICH 


C.  A.  Rich,  representing  the  National 
of  Hartford  in  Western  New  York,  will 
be  immediately  recognized  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture  by  local  fire  agents. 
Mr.  Rich  is  a  big  personality  among  the 
field  men  and  so  it  is  only  fitting  that 
he  should  be  photographed  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  manner.  It  can  be  stated, 
however,  that  this  picture  is  a  snap¬ 
shot  taken  without  Mr.  Rich’s  knowl¬ 
edge  while  he  was  gazing  at  one  of 
the  Adirondack  mountains  during  the 
recent  visit  of  the  field  men  to  Lake 
Placid.  Mr.  Rich  began  his  insurance 
career  in  the  office  of  E.  F.  Ashley, 
Rochester.  Later  he  became  an  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State.  In  1907  he 
was  made  a  special  agent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  of  Hartford.  He  is  well  liked 
by  agents. 

*  *  *  * 

President  Irvin,  of  the  Fire  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Mrs.  Irvin,  entertained  at 
their  summer  home  at  Atlantic  City 
this  week  special  agents  J.  A.  Wein- 
land,  T.  J.  Trout,  William  Y.  Young, 
R.  W.  Simons,  John  E.  Thomson  Hhfl 
W.  S.  G.  Savage,  all  of  whom  were  in 
attendance  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Middle  Department. 

*  *  * 

Henry  K.  Shaw,  superintendent  of 
the  rating  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Fire  Underwriters’  Association, 
and  the  author  of  a  number  of  articles 
on  fire  insurance  rating,  has  resigned 
to  go  with  Curtis  &  Brockie,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  representatives  of  Johnson  & 
Higgins. 

*  *  * 

W.  N.  Golden,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the 
new  partner  of  L.  K.  St.  Clair,  general 
agent  of  the  Equitable  of  Iowa,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Golden  at  one  time  was  the 
athletic  director  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Mr.  Golden  has  a  splendid 
personal  production  record,  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  agency  in  Pittsburgh  will  be 
the  aim. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Potteiger,  manager  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  of  the  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  and  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
Co.,  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Gettel,  a  Leba¬ 
non  school  teacher,  were  married  a  few 
days  ago. 

•  *  * 

William  J.  Graham,  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  gave  an  inter¬ 
view  to  the  New  York  Sun  on  Tuesday, 
in  which  he  discussed  company  mortal¬ 
ity  experience  during  wars. 


Charles  E.  Carr,  special  agent  in 
Greater  New  York  for  the  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  been  in 
the  plate  glass  business  for  twenty-five 
years  serving  in  various  capacities.  In 
1891  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New 
York  Plate  Glass  Co.  as  a  surveyor  and 
remained  with  them  until  1903.  During 
that  time  he  inspected  the  company’s 
business  in  a  number  of  the  large  cities, 
going  over  that  in  Chicago  on  two  oc¬ 
casions.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  America  in  1903,  and 
a  year  later  became  superintendent  of 
the  plate  glass  department  of  the  old 
Empire  State  Surety.  He  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  1906  when  he  went  into  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  in 
the  Bay  Ridge  section  of  Brooklyn. 
He  was  later  manager  of  the  plate 
glass  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Casualty  and  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  company. 

When  the  Preferred  Accident  of  New 
York  entered  the  plate  glass  field  Mr. 
Carr,  because  of  his  wide  experience 
and  practical  training,  was  made  man¬ 
ager.  In  1915  the  Preferred  decided  to 
discontinue  writing  plate  glass  insur¬ 
ance,  re  insuring  this  business  In  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty.  Mr.  Carr  is  a 
member  of  several  clubs,  has  traveled 
extensively  and  has  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  branches  of  agency  work. 
*  •  • 

John  Folger  Bailey,  an  important 
force  on  the  business  side  of  The  Spec¬ 
tator  Company,  died  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago  of  blood  poisoning,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  accidental  injury.  Jack 
Bailey  was  not  quite  forty-five  years 
old,  had  traveled  extensively  visiting 
insurance  men  and  by  them  was  held 
in  respect  and  personal  regard.  His 
affability  and  sincerity  made  him  many 
friends.  Mr.  Bailey  entered  the  service 
of  The  Spectator  Company  twenty-four 
years  ago,  worked  hard  and  was  stead¬ 
ily  promoted.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  company.  He 
was  born  in  Livingston,  Staten  Island. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Once  A  Year 
Club  resolutions  were  adopted  express¬ 
ing  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  by  his 
associates  in  the  club  and  extending 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 
• *  *  • 

Ira  L.  Wilson,  of  The  Bankers’  Life, 
Des  Moines,  recently  became  a  bene¬ 
dict.  Despite  the  busy  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  matrimony  Mr.  Wilson 
wrote  enough  life  insurance  the  first 
week  of  his  marriage  to  qualify  as  one 
of  the  company’s  leaders. 

*  *  * 

Walter  S.  Buck,  general  agent  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  at  Scranton, 
has  been  selected  as  delegate  to  the 
San  Francisco  convention  of  the  Rota- 
rians. 


AETNA  AGENTS  MEET 


Representatives  From  Eastern  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Hold  Big 
Meeting  at  Coney  Island 


With  an  objective  of  arousing  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  agents  of  the  Aet¬ 
na,  in  the  contest  now  being  held  for 
the  trip  to  the  coast,  a  get-together 
meeting  was  held  Monday  evening,  at 
Coney  Island.  Over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  agents  from  eastern  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  present,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  banquet  which 
was  served  in  the  spacious  dining  hall 
of  Steeplechase  Park. 

The  following  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing:  C.  B.  Morcom  and  Norman  C. 

Stevens,  assistant  secretaries  from  the 
home  office;  Arthur  Murray,  New  York 
manager;  Alfred  J.  Hodson  and  C.  B. 
Beardsley.  After  the  meeting  the  party 
enjoyed  themselves  at  the  amuse¬ 
ments,  returning  by  boat  to  New  York. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


PROTEST  OVER  BREWERY  LINE 

AGENTS  TO  MAKE  IT  AN  ISSUE 


Appeal  to  National  Association  and 
Insurance  Commissioner  by  New¬ 
ark  Agents — Companies’  Side 


The  readjustment  of  the  P.  Ballantine 
&  Son  brewery  line,  Newark,  by  the 
Saranac  Realty  Co.,  is  regarded  by 
local  agents  as  of  much  more  than 
local  interest.  In  fact,  the  agents  will 
refer  the  case  to  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner,  to  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Fire  insurance  Agents  and  to 
the  New  Jersey  local  agents’  associa¬ 
tion.  They  want  action  that  will  put 
a  check  on  favored  broker  abuses. 

Line  is  Heavy 

The  Ballantine  brewery  line  runs  into 
the  millions.  On  the  ale  plant  $575,000 
is  carried  in  fire  insurance  under  gen¬ 
eral  form.  There  is  enough  other  in¬ 
surance  in  and  adjoining  this  plant  to 
run  up  to  a  million  in  all.  It  is  said 
that  at  least  a  million  dollars  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  beer  plant.  Then,  there  are 
distributing  stations,  saloons  and  other 
properties  in  New  Jersey.  There  is 
also  considerable  coverage  in  New 
York.  There  is  automobile,  elevator 
and  much  other  insurance.  The  Ballan¬ 
tine  family  is  a  powerful  one  in  North 
New  Jersey,  and  has  many  affiliations, 
some  of  the  members  being  large  in¬ 
surers. 

The  Saranac  Realty  Co. 

The  Saranac  Realty  Company  has  its 
offices  at  the  brewery  plant  in  Freeman 
street,  Newark.  It  is  managed  by  A.  K. 
Ware. 

The  agents  who  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  brewery  line  is  written, 
claim  that  they  feel  they  should  make 
a  fight  on  the  brewery  business  because 
it  sets  a  bad  precedent.  They  say  that 
A.  K.  Ware  holds  the  agency  licenses 
of  New  Jersey  companies,  and  they  do 
not  think  that  this  is  fair.  They  point 
out  that  the  brewery  interests  are 
stockholders  in  two  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  They  believe  that  the  two- 
agency  understanding  in  Newark  is  vio¬ 
lated  in  spirit,  and  they  are  anxious 
for  light  on  the  amount  of  commissions 
paid.  The  Fire  Insurance  Society  of 
Newark  has  the  writing  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  under  review. 

Statement  by  Saranac  Realty  Co. 

^  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Saranac  Realty 
Co.,  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

This  agitation  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  disappointed  agent  or  broker 
who  has  lost  a  line.  So  far  as  Newark 
is  concerned  the  Saranac  Realty  Co.  is 
a  broker  and  not  an  agent.  You  can 
quote  me  as  saying  that  none  of  the 
business  in  Newark  proper  is  placed 
except  through  a  local  agent.  E.  K. 
Beddall  &  Co.,  who  controlled  New 
\ork  Ballantine  risks,  also  placed  some 
Newark  business.  P.  Ballantine  &  Son 
decided  that  all  this  business  should  be 
placed  by  Newark  people,  and  so  the 
Newark  end  was  taken  away  from  E. 

K.  Beddall  &  Co.  The  Saranac  Realty 
Co.  was  organized  in  1902.” 

Defense  of  Companies 
The  New  Jersey  companies  insist  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  any  overhead 
writing  nor  of  excess  commission  pay¬ 
ment.  So  far  as  the  Saranac  Realty 
Company  is  concerned  they  declare  that 
this  is  absolutely  a  legitimate  real  es¬ 
tate  and  insurance  office.  It  is  licensed 
by  the  State,  and,  furthermore,  it  has 
a®6*1  *n  business  at  least  a  decade, 
while  the  major  part  of  its  business 
has  to  do  with  brewery  plant  property, 
at  the  same  time  it  has  sold  and  in¬ 
sured  many  residences  and  is  conduct¬ 
ed  similarly  to  many  other  real  estate- 
insurance  offices  It  has  a  force  of 

Ci?r  u  and  otlier  employes  who  devote 
all  their  time  to  insurance  matters. 

The  companies  say  that  the  brewery 


business  is  regarded  as  a  good  risk; 
that  all  companies  have  been  eager  to 
write  it;  and  that  they  see  no  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  why  they  should  refuse 
business  from  a  broker  or  agent  hold¬ 
ing  the  license  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Regarding  the  ethics  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  or  business  institution  organizing 
a  real  estate  concern  and  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  State,  there  is  much 
that  can  be  said  against  it,  but  as  long 
as  the  State  does  issue  such  licenses 
this  is  an  evolution  of  the  business  that 
the  insurance  companies  must  recog¬ 
nize,  and  the  point  is  raised  why  a 
great  fuss  should  be  made  about  the 
Ballantine  company  when  there  are  so 
many  other  similar  cases  in  the  State 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Should  Complain  to  Trenton 

One  of  the  insurance  officials  in  New¬ 
ark  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

I  agree  with  the  agents  that  if  every 
manufacturer  organizes  a  real  estate 
appendage  that  the  local  agency  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  shot  to  pieces,  but  the 
place  to  register  a  complaint  against 
this  growing  practice  is  in  Trenton. 
Evidently,  the  Department  does  not 
think  that  a  subsidiary  reql  estate  com¬ 
pany  is  violating  the  rebate  law  when 
it  collects  commissions  on  insurance 
covering  property  of  the  supposed  own¬ 
ers  of  the  real  estate  company,  if  it 
thought  so  it  would  not  issue  the 
license.  Certainly,  the  Saranac  Realty 
Company  was  not  organized  for  fun. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  its  ex¬ 
istence.  And,  being  licensed  hy  the 
State,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  we 
should  turn  down  a  good  risk  which  is 
brought  to  us  by  the  Saranac  Realty 
Company?”  J 

Another  official  said:  “We  have  had 
relations  with  the  Saranac  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  for  years.  The  owners  of  the 
Ballantine  brewery  own  some  stock  in 
our  Company.  Are  we  expected  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  write  business  that  comes  so 
close  to  us  as  this?” 

The  loss  ratio  on  the  Ballantine  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  infinitesimal. 


i 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOSES 


National  Association  of  Local  Agents 
Decides  to  Meet  in  Indianapolis 
After  All 


The  National  Association  of  Local 
Fire  Insurance  Agents  has  finally  made 
up  its  mind  where  it  wants  to  meet. 
Indianapolis  wins  out.  The  convention 
begins  on  October  4. 

At  the  Minneapolis  convention  Indi¬ 
anapolis  was  the  choice  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  a  warm  invitation  from  that 
city  being  received.  Then  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  to  bring  the  con¬ 
vention  to  San  Francisco,  the  agents’ 
dates  and  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress  conflicting.  Louisville  and  New 
York  City  also  asked  for  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Association  then  sent 
out  a  notice  putting  it  up  to  members 
to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco,  Louisville,  New 
York  City  or  Indianapolis.  Louisville 
dropped  out  of  the  running.  Then 
Indianapolis  agents  apparently  became 
peeved,  Western  papers  announcing 
that  they  had  decided  to  withdraw 
their  invitation.  It  is  now  announced 
that  the  meeting  will  go  to  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  The  agents  there,  of  course,  will 
welcome  the  national  association, 
despite  their  momentary  annoyance 
caused  by  injury  to  civic  pride. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Agents 
is  becoming  stronger,  and  that  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  unusually  interesting. 


National  Unioni 

•  Fire  Insurance  Co.f 

or  Pittsiurc.Pa.  M 


A  fire  insurance  policy  is  an  agreement  which  implies 
service.  The  quality  of  that  service  depends  upon  the  Comp¬ 
any’s  ability  and  good  intent.  As  to  that,  look  to  its  past  per¬ 
formances  and  its  financial  resources.  Investigate  the  scope 
and  character  of  its  operations.  Refer  to  the  experience 
and  equipment  of  its  officials,  the  personnel  and  standing: 
of  its  directorate.  An  agent’s  position  is  no  less  reflected 
by  the  character  of  the  companies  he  represents  than  is  the 
prestige  of  a  company  by  the  nature  of  its  representatives. 

The  National  Union  is  a  service  company.  It  has  become 
so  through  careful  selection  of  its  representatives.  It  has 
survived  the  most  disastrous  conflagrations  in  history,  under 
the  stress  of  which  it  has  honorably  met  every  obligation. 

Experienced  agents  find  this  Company  a  valuable  asset 
and  we  welcome  correspondence  concerning  the  extension 
of  its  business. 


AUTOMOBILE  FIRE  SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  CO. 

89  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Rates 

On  gasoline  power  private  pleasure  automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  such  as  delivery 


NOTE1  Limits  of  amount  of  insurance  include 
equipment,  but  not  additional  bodies.  See  Addi¬ 
tional  Equipment  and  Additional  Bodies  rules. 

Rates  for  policy 
INCLUDING 
theft  and 
valuation  clauses 

Rates  for  policy 

COVERING 
Fire  Hazard 
only 

This  year  and  next  year  models  in  hands  of  original 
owner 

Original  List  Piice  —  $3,500  and  over  . 

Original  List  Price  $1,500  to  $3,499 _ 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $1,500  . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  90%  of  cost  not  less  lhan  70%  of 
Original  List  Price. 

i 

1.20% 

1.30% 

1.50% 

Min.  Prem.  $7.50 

i% 

\% 

i% 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Last  year  models  in  hands  of  original  owner  (One 
year  old) 

Original  List  Price  —$3,500  and  over . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  80%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  $1,500  to  $3,499  . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  — Under  $1,500  . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  60%  nor  less  than  50% 

1 .20% 

1.50% 

2.25% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

i% 

i% 

1.75% 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY'S 

Renewals  only. 

Year  before  last  models  in  hands  of  original  owner 
(Two  years  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70% 

Original  List  Price  —  $1,500  to  $3,499.  .  .  . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  -  Under  $1,500 . 

Insure  for  not  more  than  40% 

1.90% 

2.95% 

3.50% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

1.40% 

2.45% 

3% 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  RATE  SHEET 

We  Invite  Your  Patronage 

Liberal  Adjustments  Prompt  Settlements 
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Sidelights  on  Summer  Meeting  of  New  York 
State  Field  Men 

Four  Brothers  who  are  Special  Agents  -How  Summer  Hotel® 
Make  a  Profit— Mr.  Potter’s  Good  Humor 


\iir-  K-nnv  nf  the  Svea  and  Mr.  Knox,  an  unsuspecting  young  special  isn’t 
Mr.  Knox,  01  tne  &vea,  aim  mi  ,  .  ’  hard  Piinueh? — • 


of  the  Queen,  were  seated  in  the  lobby 
when  at  different  times  specials  ap¬ 
proached  them  and  asked  about  the 
health  of  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Phoenix  of 
Hartford;  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  L.  &  L.  & 

G  and  Mr.  Knox  of  the  Rochester- 
German.  Here  is  the  explanation: 
John  B.  Knox,  secretary  of  the  Phoenix, 
of  Hartford,  has  been  in  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  for  forty-three  years.  He 
began  as  an  office  boy,  as  all  good  un¬ 
derwriters  should  and  many  of  them  do. 
He  worked  himself  up  to  a  special 
agency  by  merit,  and  traveled  New 
England  and  New  York  State,  later 
winning  promotion  to  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  eventually  secretary. 

Under  the  Knox  family  tree  were  a 
number  of  boys,  all  of  whom  admire 
their  daddy  greatly.  He  was  such  an 
enthusiastic  insurance  man  that  they 
decided  to  become  insurance  men  also. 

The  fact  that  they  were  sons  of  their 
father  gave  them  a  start;  their  own 
abilities  pushed  them  along. 

John  B.  Knox,  Jr.,  became  an  agent 
and  joined  the  local  agency  of  Beard¬ 
sley  &  Beardsley,  Hartford.  Then  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  He  traveled  in 
New  England  for  the  Reliance,  then 
went  with  the  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  as  special 
in  Northern  New  York  and  Vermont. 

Arthur  S.  Knox  started  in  the  D.  S. 
Moore  local  agency  at  Winsted,  Conn. 
He  then  went  into  the  agency  business 
for  himself,  and  is  also  special  agent 
for  the  Queen  in  Connecticut. 

Harold  began  with  the  local  agency 
of  Arthur  S.  Knox;  he  then  went  with 
the  Factory  Insurance  Association, 
later  with  the  Nassau  &  Dutchess,  and 
then  with  the  Svea,  which  company  he 
represents  in  New  Jersey  and  suburban 
New  York  field. 

Frank  R.  Knox  was  in  the  agency 
business  in  Hartford — Knox  &  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  He  succeeded  John  B„  Jr., 
as  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Board.  He 
then  became  special  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man-American  in  New  York  suburban 
territory.  Then  he  went  with  the  Roch¬ 
ester-German,  traveling  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  makes  his  headquarters  in 
Springfield. 

•  •  • 

The  Instincts  of  An  Underwriter 

Howard  P.  Moore,  of  the  Home, 
found  when  he  got  his  bill  at  the  Stev¬ 
ens  House  an  item  of  $1.75  for  dinner. 
As  the  Summer  hotel  patronage  is  small 
this  season,  and  these  hotels  are  not  on 
the  Home’s  prohibited  list  Mr.  Moore 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  charge, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  complaint,  but  as  a 
good  underwriter  he  was  anxious  to 
know  in  just  what  department  they 
make  a  profit.  “I  do  not  say  that 
$1.75  is  excessive  for  a  meal  at  your 
hostelry,”  he  said  to  the  cashier.  “But 
I  would  appreciate  knowing  what  are 
the  component  parts.  I  realize  that  you 
have  not  a  cabaret  to  bother  your  din¬ 
ers  with  ’Sister  Susie’  and  ‘Tipperary.’ 
Well,  that’s  worth  a  quarter.  You  have 
no  place  in  the  middle  of  the  dining 
room  for  dancing.  That’s  worth  an¬ 
other  quarter.  You  haven’t  any  anti- 
fat  or  anti-lean  hotel  mineral  water  on 
the  table.  That’s  worth  a  quarter.  You 
haven't  any  nightmare,  high-art  Egyp¬ 
tian  decorations  on  the  wall,  making 
one  a  cubist  in  revolt;  you  have  no 
pussy-footed  headwaiter  hovering  con¬ 
stantly  about  the  table  to  overhear  con 
versation;  and  the  check  boy  doesn’t 
follow  you  in  to  grab  your  hat;  all  of 
which  is  worth  another  quarter.  That 
leaves  fifty  cents  for  the  food.  Well, 
I  guess  it’s  worth  that  all  right.” 

Perils  of  Sportsmanship 

The  historic  badger  game,  pulled  on 


the  lot  of  the  special  hard  enough? — • 
took  an  unique  turn  when  the  barn 
was  raided  by  the  town  policemen  and 
Frank  L.  Curtis — one  of  the  jokers — 
was  covered  with  a  pistol  and  told  that 
he  was  violating  the  game  laws  in 
hunting  badgers  out  of  season  and  that, 
by  gosh,  he  had  better  come  to  the 
town  lock-up.  Curtis  was  non-plussed. 
The  cops  were  apparently  in  earnest, 
and  he  got  so  rattled  that  he  pulled  out 
his  checkbook  and  asked  if  he  could 
not  fix  it  Finally,  after  his  collar  had 
wilted  one  of  the  constables  gave  him 
the  wink  and  borrowed  a  cigar  from  his 
pocket. 

»  *  * 


Bert  Among  the  Missing 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  meet¬ 
ings  would  be  a  failure,  but  at  a  late 
hour  Charles  Hoyt  Smith,  Beau  Brum- 
mel  field  man,  showed  up.  But  where 
was  Bert  Maxson,  the  silent  one? 

*  *  * 

The  Better  Side  of  the  Convention 

The  Summer  meetings  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York  State 
would  not  be  complete  without  the 
ladies.  It  can  be  stated  right  here  that 
the  specials  of  this  State  are  unusually 


of  the  early  insurance  forms  attracted 
his  attention  and  fascinated  him.  Any¬ 
way,  he  went  into  the  field  for  the 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  and  made 
a  great  reputation  as  an  adjuster. 

*  *  * 

A  Football  Reminiscence 

Wilbur  Smith,  the  talented  and  able 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Niagara,  was 
brought  up  in  Baltimore.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  football  player.  He  tried  a 
Poe  stunt.  That  is,  not  weighing  much 
physically  he  tackled  a  football  player 
of  Big  Bill  Edwards’  weight,  and  put 
his  collar  bone  out  of  commission.  That 
ended  his  football  career.  His  parents 
told  him  to  try  something  less  strenu¬ 
ous,  so  he  became  a  fire  insurance  man. 

*  *  * 

Association  43  Years  Old 
The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Supervising  and  Adjusting  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  is  forty-three  years  old. 
It  meets  once  a  year,  and  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  its  passing  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  than  there  is  of  Bryan  desert¬ 
ing  the  lecture  platform.  F.  F.  Buell, 
of  the  Agricultural,  said  that  he  had 
been  attending  these  meetings  for 
twenty-one  years.  Baron  E.  H.  Horn- 
bostel,  of  the  Germania,  said  that  this 
was  his  twenty-first  meeting,  too. 
Frank  L.  Curtis,  of  the  Springfield, 
said  he  could  beat  either.  This  is  his 
twenty-fourth  meeting. 

*  *  » 

Ralph  Potter 

“Tell  your  troubles  to  Potter.”  That 
seems  to  be  the  shibboleth  of  a  number 
of  locals,  specials  and  some  company 
officials.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 
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Fire  Insurance  Co. 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3,  200,713.78 


the  specials  of  this  State  are  unusually  •  organization  of  a  State 

lucky  persons  in  that  they  seem  to  have  haa  jurisdiction  over  850,000 


captured  and  led  to  the  altar  some  of 
the  most  charming  women  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  Features  on  the  program 
for  several  years  have  been  dialect 
recitals  by  Mrs.  Percy  W.  Clark,  wife 
of  the  special  agent  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America;  and  the 
singing  of  Mrs.  B.  C.  Chittenden,  wife 
of  the  special  agent  of  the  North  River. 
During  a  session  of  the  old  Association 
Mrs.  Clark  gave  two  readings  in  Irish 
dialect,  and  at  the  banquet  two  stories 
in  French-Canadian  dialect.  Both 
groups  were  received  with  great  ap¬ 
plause.  Mrs.  Chittenden  sang  on  both 
occasions  songs  that  touched  the  heart. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Robb  Ducks  the  War 

Some  field  men  who  admire  the  brain 
attachment  of  Willis  O.  Robb — and  field 
men  who  do  not  admire  him  have  not 
been  discovered  yet — asked  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  for  his  opinion  about  the 
duration  of  the  European  war.  Mr. 
Robb  smiled  sadly  and  replied: 
“Every  time  I  have  made  a  prophecy 
about  the  way  the  war  will  turn  out  I 
have  been  wrong.  So,  I’ll  leave  it  to 
the  experts.” 

Mr.  Robb  was  at  one  time  a  college 
professor.  His  specialty  is  said  to  have 
been  Greek.  Probably  that  is  why  some 


which  has  jurisdiction  over  850,000 
risks.  Mr.  Potter  takes  his  job  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  philosophically,  is 
always  good  humored  and  works  hard. 
He  varied  the  course  of  events  at  Lake 
Placid  by  heading  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  party  of  specials  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  through  the  White  Face  Inn 
on  the  Lake. 


The  Ohio  insurance  department  has 
ruled  that  an  “accumulative  life  in¬ 
come”  accident  policy  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  State.  It  is  held  that  the 
plan  savors  of  a  lottery. 
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America ” 
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Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 
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PHOTOGRAPHED  AT  LAKE  PLACID  MEETING:  Reading  Left  to  Right:  1.  William  F.  Ingraham,  Phoenix  of  London;  J.  H.  Perry,  Globe  &  Rutgers. 
2.  Willis  O.  Robb,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  and  R.  G.  Potter,  Underwriters’  Association,  New  York  State.  3.  A.  T.  Lovett,  Fire  Asso¬ 
ciation.  4.  C.  A.  Rich  and  W.  E,  Boyd,  Jr.,  National  of  Hartford.  5.  R.  G.  Potter,  Percy  B.  Clark,  Insurance  Co.,  N.  A.;  George  B.  Peck,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  G.  B.  Greenslet,  Glens  Falls;  F.  F.  Buell,  Agricultural;  J.  M.  Donald,  German-American.  6.  Frank  W.  Young,  Commercial  Union; 

W.  E.  Maynard,  Providence-Washington;  W.  G.  Stone,  Law  Union  &  Rock;  W.  B.  Quigley,  London  Assurance;  J.  U.  Dixon,  Newark  Fire.  7. 

J.  M.  Carothers,  Phoenix  of  Hartford;  Percy  Clark.  8.  Horace  Knox,  Svea;  Arthur  Knox,  Queen.  9.  Messrs.  Carothers  and  Greenslet.  10. 

Wilbur  Smith,  Niagara;  E.  H.  Hornbostel,  Germania. 
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TRYING  OUT  L.  &  L.  SYSTEM 


NOW  IN  HANDS  OF  RATE  MEN 


Their  Criticisms  to  Be  Considered  Be¬ 
fore  Final  Adoption  —  Industrial 
Schedule  Next 


Underwriters  with  whom  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  has  discussed  the  new  bar¬ 
ter  and  Lemmon  Rating  System  have  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  o£  the  schedule  and 
think  it  a  decided  step  ir.  advance  for 
uniform  rating.  The  System  was  sent 
to  all  managers  of  rating  bureaus  and  to 
company  officials.  It  will  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  yet  for  agents  to  secure  copies  be¬ 
cause  there  is  only  a  limited  supply. 

Tentative  Application 

It  must  not  he  understood  that  the 
schedule  has  been  adopted  by  compa¬ 
nies  yet.  The  booklet,  explaining  the 
new  rating  system,  has  simply  gone  out 
for  critical  inspection,  for  review,  and 
for  a  tentative  application  so  that  in  va¬ 
rious  localities  the  rating  men  can  see 
whether  or  not  it  is  practical.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  it  is  officially 
adopted.  And  if  there  is  criticism  there 
may  be  changes  to  meet  them  if  the 
criticism  contain  merit. 

At  the  present  time  the  rate  making 
situation  in  America  is  without  uniform 
ity.  It  is  true  that  a  large  territory  in 
the  Middle  West  is  rated  under  the  An¬ 
alytical  schedule,  but  in  the  East  there 
has  been  individual  rating  by  numerous 
associations.  Atlee  Brown,  Ralph  G. 
Potter  and  others  have  had  their  own 
ideas  about  rating,  and  while  they  have 
been  good  in  the  main  the  demand  of 
the  time  is  for  uniformity.  It  is  this 
condition  that  the  L.  &  L.  schedule  will 
meet. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the 
L.  &  L.  Rating  System  sent  out  last 
week  constitutes  a  mercantile  schedule, 
and  that  work  will  be  begun  covering 
the  industrial  risks. 


MILLIGAN  REMARKS  GARBLED 


President  of  Phoenix  Discusses  His 
Testimony  Regarding  Fire  Waste 
of  This  Country 


President  Milligan  of  the  Phoenix  has 
been  maliciously  misquoted.  In  his  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Illinois  Insurance 
Commission  some  time  ago  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  as  to  the  effect  upon 
companies  of  having  a  number  of  fires 
throughout  the  country  and,  indirectly, 
whether  the  companies  might  not  be 
expected  to  contribute  liberally  toward 
the  expense  of  fire  apparatus.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ligan  brought  out  that  the  more  fires, 
the  higher  the  rates  for  insurance;  for 
the  peace  and  well  being  of  all  it  was 
well  to  keep  down  the  number  of  fires, 
but  so  far  as  the  companies  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  abstract  it  could  not 
make  much  difference. 

The  “Property  Owners’  Association” 
of  Minnesota,  in  a  vivid  circular  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  “Fire  Taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,”  undertook  to  quote  Mr. 
Milligan’s  remarks  without  giving  the 
context,  and  in  this  garbled  fashion  he 
has  been  made  to  appear  to  say  that 
the  more  fires  the  better  for  the  fire 


insurance  business.  In  a  letter  to  the 
“United  States  Review,”  which  had  had 
an  editorial  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Milligan, 
thus  sets  forth  the  facts: 

The  point  that  I  wished  to  make  in  giving 
that  part  of  my  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
effect  of  fire  waste  upon  the  fire  insurance 
business  was  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  ex¬ 
cessive  losses  meant  high  rates.  In  other 
words,  that,  theoretically,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  as  insurance  companies,  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  number  and  the  extent  of  fires, 
because  they  would  be  obliged  to  collect  from 
the  property  owners  sufficient  premiums  to 
equal  the  cost  of  supplying  indemnity.  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  it  clear  that  while  fires  were 
in  a  way  helpful  to  our  business,  yet,  as  good 
citizens,  the  insurance  companies  and  every¬ 
body  connected  with  them  should  do  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  to  min¬ 
imize  the  country’s  abnormal  fire  waste.  The 
impression  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  concerned  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  interest  in  the 
reduction  of  the  fire  waste.  In  a  way  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  is  true,  but  if,  as  theoretically 
is  the  case,  they  collect  from  the  many  for  the 
purpose  of  indemnifying  the  comparatively  few 
unfortunates  who  suffer  from  fire  then  my 
argument  is  perfectly  sound. 

In  addition,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
that  my  testimony  was  partially  directed 
against  the  soundness  of  the  theory  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  fire  departments,  fire 
marshals,  protective  organizations  and  for  the 

auguration  and  maintenance  of  a  campaign 
of  education  along  fire  prevention  lines, 
should  be  borne  by  the  fire  insurance 
companies. 


NOON  DAY  LUNCH  CLUBS 


How  Will  New  Bankers’  Club  Affect 
Other  Clubs  Where  the  Under¬ 
writers  Eat 


There  is  considerable  interest  among 
insurance  men  to  know  how  the  new 
Bankers’  Club  of  America,  which  has 
the  three  top  floors  of  the  Equitable 
Building  at  120  Broadway,  will  affect 
the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club,  Under¬ 
writers’  Club  of  New  York,  Lawyers’ 
Club  and  other  clubs  where  underwrit¬ 
ers  meet  at  noon  and  discuss  insurance 
affairs  over  a  chop. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  the  Bankers’ 
Club  a  representative  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  saw  Charles  Lyman  Case, 
United  States  Manager  of  the  London 
Assurance;  Lyman  Candee,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Globe  &  Rutgers;  William 
B.  Joyce,  president  of  the  National 
Surety  Company;  John  B.  Lunger,  W. 
J.  Graham  and  Leslie  C.  Yorke,  of  the 
Equitable,  and  other  insurance  men,  in¬ 
cluding  several  agents. 


F.  J.  Finley,  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire, 
has  resigned  to  go  with  the  National 
Inspection  Bureau,  Chicago.  He  will 
travel  in  ten  of  the  Central  Western 
States. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 


Expects  To  Take  Over  Business  of 
Fidelity  Underwriters  by  August  15 
— Michigan  Action 


The  American  Eagle  will  be  in  shape 
to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Fi¬ 
delity  Underwriters  by  August  15,  or  by 
September  1  at  the  latest.  The  delay 
is  because  there  are  certain  legal  for¬ 
malities  that  have  to  be  observed  in 
the  way  of  advertising,  etc.,  before  a 
company  can  be  put  in  the  field. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  local 
agents  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:  “Resolved,  that  agents  in 

Michigan  thank  you  for  the  stand  you 
have  taken  in  the  matter  of  under¬ 
writers.  Further,  they  pledge  you  their 
support.” 

These  resolutions  were  sent  by  wire 
to  President  Henry  Evans,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eagle. 


REINSURES  HUDSON  BAY  CO. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Insurance  Co., 
whose  chief  business  is  fire  and  hail 
insurance,  with  its  head  office  at  Van¬ 
couver,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Royal  Insurance  Co.  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Hudson  Bay  was  incorporated 
in  1910,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$2,000,000.  Of  this  $872,000  is  subscribed 
and  $188,080  paid  up.  During  the  year 
1914  the  company  wrote  business 
amounting  to  about  $9,900,000,  on  which 
premiums  charged  amounted  to  $186,- 
250. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741.305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORI)  -  Vice-l’res.  &  Sec'y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  den.  A  gent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1O15  California  St. 
D  c.  IS  v  c  k 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  lohn  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848  \y.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  JJgenl 
Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries.” 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

'Include,  exceu  depo.it  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST„  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

July  23,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEWARK  FIRE  INSURANCE  MEN  IN  FRONT  OF  SALVAGE  CORPS 


FIRE  LOSS  REDUCTION 


Commissioner  Adamson’s  Figures- 
Fewer  Cellar  Fires— Has  Plan  of 
Education 


The  Newark  Salvage  Corps  now  owns 
four  automobiles,  the  newest,  a  Pierce- 
Arrow,  being  shown  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  accompanying  picture.  Recent¬ 
ly,  some  of  the  leading  agents  of  the 
city  were  photographed  with  the  cars, 
standing  in  front  of  the  salvage  head¬ 
quarters. 


Charles  S.  Dodd,  secretary  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Protective  Association,  and 
manager  of  the  Royal  in  Newark,  is 
seen  at  the  extreme  left.  Next  to  him 
is  the  man  who  sold  the  new  car. 
Then  in  order  come  Thomas  C.  Moffatt, 
Ernest  A.  Lyon,  manager  of  the  Nia¬ 
gara;  Charles  M.  Henry,  manager  of 


ENDORSES  CONFERENCE  PLAN 

AGENCY-COMPANY  COMMITTEES 


Dale  D.  Butler,  Former  President  of 
Connecticut  Association,  Writes  to 
Frederick  W.  Day 


The  New  York  State  plan  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  companies  and  agents  by 
means  of  committees  seems  to  be  at¬ 
tracting  favorable  attention  outside. 
The  following  letter  was  received  by 
Frederick  W.  Day,  chairman  of  the  New 
\ork  State  committee  of  the  companies, 
who  recently  made  a  splendid  plea  for 
co-operation  at  an  agents’  banquet  in 
Utica,  the  author  of  the  letter  being 
Dale  W.  Butler,  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Agents’  Association; 

“Having  rbad  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  the  report  of  the  address  which 
you  gave  before  the  New  York  Agents’ 
Association  at  Utica  I  consider  it  my 
privilege,  as  well  as  my  duty  to  convey 
to  you  my  personal  thanks  for  what 
you  said  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
presented  it. 

“I  have  for  years  been  daring  some 
of  my  good  friends,  high  officials  in 
large  companies,  to  do  the  very  thing 
’hat  you  have  done.  Furthermore,  I 
have  at  agents’  association  meetings 
made  a  plea  for  co-operation,  and  stated 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  companies 
did  not  open  the  negotiations  and 
would  not  permit  the  agents  to  do  so. 
Says  Mr.  Day’s  Act  Required  Courage 

Now  that  the  light  has  broken 
through  the  clouds,  I  sincerely  trust 
that  you  will  ere  long  be  hailed  as  the 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  outline 
and  argue  in  behalf  of  the  plan  which 
revolutionized  the  relations  between 
companies  and  agents  and  placed  them 
on  the  plane  of  co-operation  for  results 
profitable  to  both  interests.” 


AMERICAN  UNION  HEARING 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  auditors  of  the  defunct  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  Fire  of  Philadelphia: 

“American  Union”  notice  to  claim¬ 
ants  and  attorneys  of  records:  We  beg 
leave  to  notify  you  that  the  matter  of 
unearned  or  return  commissions  on  re¬ 
turn  premiums,  in  connection  with  the 
first  report  on  the  American  Union  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  in  dissolution,  will  be  argued 
before  us  on  Tuesday,  July  27,  1915,  at 
10:30  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  if  necessary 
on  Wednesday,  the  28th,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  in  the  law  offices  of  George 
Q.  Horwitz,  601  West  End  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  Broad  and  South  Penn  Square 
Philadelphia. 

Those  dates  have  been  fixed  after 
considerable  delay  and  difficulty  for 
the  convenience  of  all  parties.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  no  further  opportunity  can  be 
given  for  arguing  this  question.  Please 
advise  whether  or  not  you  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  or  by’whom  you  will  be  represented. 


PITTSBURGH  FIRE  LOSS 

In  the  National  Board’s  report  on 
Pittsburgh  it  is  stated  that: 

The  total  fire  loss  of  the  city  for 
the  past  five  years,  as  quoted  from  the 
records  of  the  fire  department,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $5,607,797,  the  loss  varying  from 
$947,905  in  1911  to  $1,750,438  in  1914. 
The  average  annual  number  of  fires 
during  the  period  was  1,667  and  the 
average  annual  number  of  fires  per  1  - 
000  population  was  3.03,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Board’s  engineers 
is  a  moderate  figure.  The  average  loss 
per  fire  amounted  to  $673  and  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  loss  per  capita  was  $2.u4 
both  of  which  figures  are  moderate  ” 

One  recommendation  follows: 

“That  the  building  laws  be  revised 
to  conform  to  modern  requirements  for 
construction  and  fire  prevention,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  limitations  of  heights  and 
areas,  protection  to  floor,  roof  and  wall 
openings,  thickness  of  walls  and  elim¬ 
ination  of  shingled  roofs.” 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

. .  *  1 ,000,000.00 


•••  •  • ;  •  •  2;922’,524'. 


Re-Ins  _ _ 

NETrSURPLUSPaid  LoySeS  and  AU  Other  Liabilities 
TOTAL  ASSETS  . $6  901120  15 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  CompaVy'  has'  'paid  losses  ’exceed! 


02 

450,413.57 
2,528,182.77 


$14,000,000.00 


■ig 


JOHN  KAY  Vice  Pr.c-a  .  DA?ISL  H‘  DUNHAM,  President 

"EAL  B AS^ETT*  Vice-President  k.  f S® 


the  Hanover;  John  J.  Barry  and  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Naulty.  Captain  Martin,  of  the 
corps,  friend  of  all  Newark  agents,  is 
seated  in  the  large  car,  just  behind  Mr. 
Moffatt. 

The  picture  was  especially  taken  for 
The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  has  been  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $1,133,112  in  the  fire  loss  in  the 
City  of  New  York  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  The  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  commissioner  show  that 
there  has  also  been  a  great  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cellar  fires  during  the 
same  period,  owing,  the  department 
officials  believe,  to  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  fire  prevention  laws.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fires 
in  private  dwellings  which  the  commis¬ 
sioner  says  in  most  cases  is  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  individuals.  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son  thinks  these  fires  can  be  stopped 
by  educating  the  people. 

“The  semi-annual  reduction  for  the 
past  six  months  is  the  largest  in  any 
half  year  past.  The  reduction  amount¬ 
ed  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Rich¬ 
mond  to  $590,657  and  in  Brooklyn  $543  - 
456.  Out  of  the  total  of  7,623  fires,  4^- 
698  were  in  dwellings,”  continued  the 
commissioner,  “in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  the  number  of  fires  reported  on 
were  precisely  the  same  as  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  while  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Queens  there  were  77  fewer 
fires.” 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 


The  North  River  Insurance  Company 


NEW  YORK 


Capital 

$500,000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 


CRUM  &  FORSTER,  New  York  General  Agent 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  1,  1915 

surplus  in '  ij:  s! ' : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : ; 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 

The  Northern  Assnrance  Co, 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 


Losses  Paid  .  .  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

GflAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  AssL  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


DOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO 

307  FOURTH  AVE„  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

!^i9^IGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

wf IRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

national  insurance  company 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  23,  1915. 


NESBIT  QUOTES  LOSS  FIGURES 


Tells  Public  to  Remember  How  High 
They  Are  Before  Complaining  of 
Washington  Rates 


Liability  Rates  on  Pleasure  Autos 

A  comparative  exhibit  of  the  public 
liability  rates  on  pleasure  automobiles, 

21  h.  p.  and  over,  sent  to  brokers  this 
week  by  Harrison  Law,  secretary  of 
the  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York,  caused  considerable  comment  on 
the  street.  Mr.  Law’s  point  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  considerable  inconsis¬ 
tence.  The  rates  in  brief  follow: 
Twenty-One  Horse  Power 
Table  1,  23.75;  Table  2,  24.50;  Table 
3.  27.50;  Table  4,  32.50;  Table  5,  32.50; 
Table  6,  37.50;  Table  7,  50.50;  Table 
8,  51.50. 

Thirty-One  Horse  Power 

1,  38;  2,  34.50;  3,  37.50;  4,  45.50;  5, 
51.50;  6,  57.50;  7,  64.50;  8,  74.50. 
Forty-One  Horse  Power 
1  45.50;  2,  44.50;  3,  47.50;  4,  55.50;  5, 
61.50;  6,  67.50;  7,  74.50;  8,  84.50. 
Fifty-One  Horse  Power 
1,  53;  2,  54.50;  3,  57.50;  4,  65.50;  5, 
71.50;  6,  77.50;  7,  84;  8,  94.50. 

Sixty  Horse  Power  and  Over 
1,  59.75;  i,  63.50;  3,  66.50;  4,  74.50; 

5.  80.50;  6,  86.50;  7,  93.50;  8,  103.50. 

Table  No.  1  used  in  Arizona,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Neva¬ 
da,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wyoming.  (New  York  differ¬ 
ential.)  ’  ... 

Table  No.  2  used  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  (not  Boston),  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ver¬ 
mont.  .  _ 

Table  No.  3  used  in  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Maryland,  South  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Table  No.  4  used  in  Boston. 

Table  No.  5  used  in  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  New 
Jersey,  New  York  State  (except  differ¬ 
ential),  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Table  No.  6  used  in  St.  Louis. 

Table  No.  7  used  in  Chicago. 

Table  No.  8  used  in  Greater  New 
York. 

*  *  • 

Corroon  Addition 

Former  President  Mosely,  of  the 
Fairbanks  Co.,  is  now  a  vice-president 
of  R.  A.  Corroon  &  Co. 

•  *  * 

Hegeman  Resolutions 

The  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  has  had  engrossed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  set  of  resolutions  passed  after 
A.  C.  Hegeman  retired  from  the  office 
of  president  of  that  Association,  which 
he  filled  with  unusual  ability  during  a 
time  when  many  important  matters 
were  up  for  consideration: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas,  Albert  Clarence  Hegeman 
has  devotedly  served  as  president  of 
this  organization  for  two  consecutive 
terms  and  has  declined  a  renomina¬ 
tion;  and 

“Whereas,  during  that  time  he  has 
had  the  entire  interests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  heart  and  has  accomplished 
much  towards  its  present  efficiency; 

“Now  Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  members  of  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  of  New  York  con¬ 
vey  to  him  their  appreciation  and  their 
thanks  for  valuable  work  which  he  has 
done  in  its  behalf. 

“Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be 
spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  and 
that  a  copy  of  same  be  engrossed  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Hegeman. 

“John  A.  Eckert,  president;  Harrison 
Law,  secretary.” 


Special  Has  Broker’s  License 
Oswald  G.  Boyle,  special  agent  of  the 
Atlas  Assurance  Company,  has  a  brok¬ 
er’s  license  in  New  Jersey. 


Washington,  July  20. — Charles  F. 
Nesbit,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  prepared 
tables  showing  a  ratio  of  fire  losses  to 
net  premiums  for  the  ten  years  ending 
December  31,  1914. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  loss 
ratio  of  40.67  per  cent ,  which  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  State  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river.  Colorado  is  slightly  low¬ 
er,  with  a  loss  ratio  of  40.23  per  cent. 
The  tables  show  the  largest  loss  ratio 
was  suffered  by  the  State  of  California, 
where  the  losses  to  premiums  paid 
were  138  per  cent. 

1914  as  Bad  as  1911 

Following  are  the  loss  ratios  for  the 
District  by  years:  1905,  16  per  cent.; 
1906,  14  per  cent.;  1907,  31  per  cent.; 

1908,  33  per  cent.;  1909,  32  per  cent.; 

1910,  40  per  cent.;  1911,  70  per  cent.; 

1912,  60  per  cent.;  1913,  45  per  cent.; 

1914,  70  per  cent. 

“Dividing  this  ten  years  into  peri¬ 
ods  of  five  years  each,”  says  Mr.  Nes¬ 
bit,  “we  find  the  annual  loss  ratio  for 
the  five  years,  1905-1909,  25.2,  and  the 
annual  average  loss  ratio  for  the  last 
five  years  58  per  cent.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  losses  incurred  to  the  premi¬ 
ums  received  in  the  District  doubled 
in  the  last  five  years.  This  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  District  residents,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
complaint  of  increased  rates. 

“If  this  be  true,  however,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  by  all  students  of  in¬ 
surance,  that  the  business  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  is  unprofitable  if  the  ratio  of 
losses  is  greater  than  55  per  cent.,  it  is 
evident  that  if  Washington  is  to  have 
reduced  fire  insurance  premiums  the 
fire  losses  must  first  be  reduced.” 


OPENING  IN  FRANCE 


American  Insurance  Companies  Would 
Be  Welcome  There,  Say  Consular 
Agents 


According  to  a  U.  S.  Consular  re¬ 
port,  a  good  opening  is  presented  for 
American  insurance  underwriters  in 
France.  An  established  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Bordeaux  states  as 
follows: 

Marine  insurance  agents  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  at  the  present  time  are  not 
ing  for  English,  Swiss,  Italian,  and 
Belgian  companies.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  their  sphere 
of  activity  included  German  and 
Austrian  companies,  the  importance 
of  whose  business  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  their  annual  premiums  of 
about  ?500,000.  The  operations  of 
these  companies  are  now  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  may 
be  concluded  logically  that  Amer¬ 
ican  marine  insurance  companies 
have  great  interest  in  taking  im¬ 
mediate  measures  to  secure  the  va¬ 
cancy  thus  created.  In  order  to 
attain  this  object  American  com¬ 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  IMew  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
EST/  BUSHED  1857 

ASSetS  STATEMENT  JANUARY  I.  .9.4  „  „ 

Liabilities  . 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
j  H  LENEHAN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


panies  must  form  connection  with 
reliable  and  experienced  agents 
who  possess  the  confidence  of  their 
brokers  and  are  able  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  firm  they  rep¬ 
resent. 

Another  agent  says: 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  hesitation  shown  by 
American  companies  in  approach¬ 
ing  this  market  is  a  fear  that  they 
will  get  secondary  business  which 
has  been  refused  by  French  com¬ 
panies.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  offering  them  parti¬ 
cipation  in  large  business  in  which 
the  French  companies  are  already 
interested.  In  fact  the  first  step 
would  he  to  proceed  by  participa¬ 
tion  with  first-class  French  com¬ 
panies.  The  present  time  is  the 
most  favorable  for  American  com¬ 
panies  to  establish  themselves  in 
view  of  the  law  of  April  4,  1915, 
which  prohibits  all  connection  with 
companies  of  hostile  nationality,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  complete  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  re  insurance. 
The  French  companies  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  a 
well-introduced  American  company 
could  find  a  first  place  by  the  side 
of  the  large  English  companies 
which  are  undertaking  the  business 
of  re-insurance. 


NEWBURGH  CHANGE 

The  interest  of  the  late  David  Ker- 
wick  in  the  insurance  firm,  of  Dunphy 
&  Kerwick,  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  has  been 
purchased  by  Thomas  E.  O’Malley. 
Heretofore,  the  firm  has  handled  only 
fire  insurance.  Casualty  and  automo¬ 
bile  will  be  added.  Mr.  Dunphy  at  one 
time  was  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper. 
Mr.  O’Malley  has  been  a  merchant. 


That  the  Board  of  Fire  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Hartford  intend  to  take  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  when  they  find  that  men  of  the  de¬ 
partment  are  drunk  while  on  duty  was 
shown  on  Monday,  when  one  of  the 
hosemen  was  fined  $100  for  being  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  liquor 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  93  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  EMtntc  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  . 2S5.000.00 

Bonds  <  Market  Value) .  072,000.20 

Cash  in  Banka  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents*  Balances  .  81,200.05 

Interest  and  Bents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.0.1 

other  Assets  .  4,002.31 


All 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding;  Fire  I.osses  . 4 

Unearned  Premium  Keserve . 

Aeerued  Chargea  on  Ileal  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1 


30,278.41 

244.003.01 

18,040.20 

8,150.78 


.303,043.32 


Total  . 81,01 4,027.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOIIMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


Tolal  . $1,014,027X1 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Urooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y, . 


July  23,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


NEW  YORK  COMPENSATION  LAW  United  States  showing  in  white  and 

black  the  States  that  have  and  do  not 
have  compensation  laws.  The  last  edi- 
TEXT  AS  AMENDED  WITH  DIGEST  tion  was  issued  October,  1914  and  was 

correct  down  to  February,  1915. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau  Issues  Pamphlet — Answer  To 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission 


Mr. 


Jones  is  now  working  on  this  year’s 
digest  and  expects  to  have  it  ready  at 
the  same  time  this  year.  It  is  impos- 

»  uu 7T~  .  o  ™  ,  sibIe  t0  issue  the  disest  until  all  the 

The  text  with  a  digest  of  the  Work-  legislatures  have  adjourned  The  Ala- 

men's  Compensation  Law  of  New  York  hama,  Georgia  and  Wisconsin  legisla¬ 
te  and  all  the  legislation  supple-  tures  are  still  in  session  and  that  of 

mentary  thereto,  together  with  all  Georgia  will  probably  not  close  until 
amendments  enacted  this  year,  was  is-  early  in  September, 
sued  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  rp.  . 

Publicity  Bureau  in  pamphlet  form  on  ,  aas’  a11  ’  issued  twenty- 

Wednesday.  A  similar  publication  cov-  f  J*  .  *  1  ,  ‘  011  t  le  general  subject 
ering  the  workmen’s  compensation  ■  .  ena  comPensat>on  legislation 

legislation  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  in  thls  country  and  in  Eur°Pe- 

was  sent  out  last  week  - 

The  Bureau  is  now  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  an  answer  to  recent  statements 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio. 

This  answer  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  to 
F.  Robertson  Jones,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Bureau,  and  is  a  keen  analysis  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  surety 
cf  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  State  agents  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Fund  as  set  country,  the  program  committee  of  the 
forth  by  the  commission.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 

The  Bureau  has  printed  all  the  com-  Surety  Agents  has  arranged  to  have 
pensation  laws  that  have  been  enacted  Mr.  R.  H.  Towner,  head  of  the  rating 
during  the  year  in  pamphlet  form  with  bureau  bearing  his  name,  speak  on  the 
a  digest  under  thirty-five  headings.  It  topic  of  “Contract  Bonds,”  at  its  an- 
has  also  printed  and  is  printing  at  the  nual  convention  at  Detroit,  August  24  27. 
present  time  the  old  compensation  laws  “Mr.  Towner  will  be  heard  on  the 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 

We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


CONTRACT  BONDS 


R.  H.  Towner  Will  Discuss  This  Subject 
at  Casualty  Agents’  Meeting  in 
Chicago 


■Nrtu  England  Equitable  insurant?  do. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Cha'rman  ol  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 
ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


that  have  been  amended  this  year. 
These  pamphlets  contain  the  text  of 
the  compensation  laws  and  also  all  sup¬ 
plementary  laws  such  as  those  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  formation  of  mutuals  to  do 
compensation  business,  State  insurance 
fund,  industrial  accident  board  and  com¬ 
mission,  supervision  by  insurance  de¬ 
partment,  supervision  of  compensation 
rates,  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  affecting  compensation  and  all 
legislation  affecting  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation. 

Recognized  as  Standard  Authority 

These  workman’s  compensation 
pamphlets  published  by  the  Bureau  are 
now  generally  accepted  as  standard  and 
are  being  used  by  industrial  accident 


morning  of  the  27th,  when  other  bond 
problems  will  be  discussed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispel 
the  gloom  which  has  surrounded  this 
branch  of  bond  activity,”  says  George  A. 
Gilbert,  president  of  the  Agents’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  'Continuing,  he  says: 

“Surety  agents  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  going  about  with  puck¬ 
ered  brows  and  ruffled  spirits  on  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions  imposed  by  the 
powers-that-be  upon  the  contract  bond 
business.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this 
class  has  been  a  most  difficult  one  for 
the  companies  and  agents  to  handle 
and  some  of  the  restrictions  have 
served  only  to  drive  the  better  class  of 
bond  users  out  of  the  market.  The  re¬ 
boards  and  commissions,  legislative  .  suit  has  been  that  a  rougher  and  harder 


SOHMER  &  HARRIS 

29  LIBERTY  STREET,  NE\y  YORK 

Announce  The  Opening  Of 

A  BRONX  BRANCH  OFFICE  AT 
406  East  149th  Street  Bronx  Borough 

With  Facilities  For  Handling  All  Lines  Of 

FIRE,  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


RECEIVER  DOES  FINE  WORK 

100%  TO  COMPANY  CREDITORS 


committees,  State  officials,  employers, 
labor  unions.  State  insurance  depart¬ 
ments,  university  and  college  libraries, 
college  professors,  and  others  of  the 
general  public  interested  in  the  subject, 
as  well  as  by  the  casualty  insurance 
companies. 

The  Bureau  this  year  will  issue  twen¬ 
ty-six  new  workmen’s  compensation 
pamphlets  which  may  be  analyzed  as 
follows: 

The  compensation  laws  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ten  States  and  territories  that  have 
enacted  new  laws  this  year: 

Alaska,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

The  compensation  laws  of  fourteen 
States  that  already  had  such  laws  but 
amended  them  this  year: 

California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
vada.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Washington,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Bureau  is  also  re-printing  the 
compensation  law  of  Iowa  due  to  the 
fact  that  sectional  references  have  been 
changed  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Iowa  Supplementary  Code.  This  year, 
the  Bureau  will  publish  the  compensa¬ 
tion  law  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
first  time. 

Digest  of  Laws  in  All  States 

Every  year,  the  Bureau  compiles  a 
complete  digest  of  all  compensation 
laws  of  the  'States  and  territories  in 
handy  pocket  form  and  under  thirty-five 
headings.  This  digest  gives  also  the 
names  of  all  individual  members  of  the 
various  industrial  accident  boards  and 
commissions  that  administer  compensa¬ 
tion  acts.  It  is  revised  every  year  and 
contains  an  interesting  map  of  the 


field  has  been  left  to  the  agent  for  cul¬ 
tivation  and  it  has  been  found  most 
difficult  to  select  perfect  business  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  home  office.” 


Metropolitan  Surety  Company  Final 
Decree — At  One  Time  Creditors 
Expected  Little 


first  surety  company  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver;  consequently,  many  problems 
affecting  surety  companies  that  had 
never  before  arisen  had  to  be  passed 
upon  by  high  courts.  This  is  another 
story  in  itself.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
_ _  had  to  pass  upon  questions  involved 

Nothing  but  credit  reflects  upon  the  se3,era*  t’P1®8  the  Ap- 

New  York  Insurance  Department  for  c  made  decisions, 

the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Justice  Chester  praised  the  work  of 
"  defunct  Metropolitan  Surety  Company  John  W.  Yawger,  the  receiver,  and 

RESIDENT  MANAGER  NELSON  ILL  have  been  handled.  A  statement  sent  awarded  him  a  commission  of  2V2  per 

Charles  L.  Nelson,  resident  manager  out  this  week,  containing  the  final  de-  cent.  plus  an  extra  allowance  on  some 

of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  at  Louis-  cree  of  Justice  Chester,  of  the  Supreme  the  assets,  for  his  good  work.  Ed- 
ville  for  Kentucky,  southern  Tennes-  Court  shows  that  claimants  are  paid  100  ward  R.  Finch  was  attorney  for  Re- 

see  and  Indiana,  is  impaired  in  health  per  cent.  This  is  remarkable  in  view  ceiver  Yawger. 

and,  on  the  advice  of  his  physician,  will  of  the  fact  that  it  was  at  first  thought 

be  away  from  his  post  for  several  that  only  five  cents  on  the  dollar  would  - - 

months,  probably  in  the  Adirondacks.  be  paid.  The  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
W.  A.  Reid,  assistant  superintendent  of  settlement  is  made  with  every  creditor 
agents  at  the  home  office  of  the  Com-  who  had  a  claim  on  January  6,  1909. 
pany,  left  for  Louisville  yesterday  to  Many  Court  Decisions 

take  charge  of  his  office  during  Mr.  The  case  of  the  Metropolitan  is  un- 
Nelson’s  absence.  usually  interesting  because  it  was  the 


OPEN  BRANCH  IN  THE  BRONX 


Sohmer  &  Harris  to  Represent  Mary¬ 
land  for  Casualty  Lines,  and 
Standard  for  Industrial 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 


Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Ctosuaflv  liontpanb  of-Hmertat 

Home  Office:  6S  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Sohmer  &  Harris,  of  29  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City,  have  opened  a 
Bronx  office  at  406  East  149th  Street, 
with  the  representation  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  for  all  lines  of  casualty 
insurance.  The  agency  also  represents 
the  Standard  Accident,  of  Detroit,  for 
monthly  premium  accident  and  health 
business  and  the  Equitable  Life  Society. 

The  Bronx  office  of  Sohmer  &  Harris 
also  has  fire  insurance  facilities  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  large  lines. 


TURGEON  NOW  A  LIFE  MAN 

Major  N.  E.  Turgeon,  president  of 
the  Insurance  Federation  of  New  York 
State,  and  for  years  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Knoll  &  Turgeon,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  at  Buffalo,  for  an  extended 
territory. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  23,  1915. 


Mutual  Compensation  Companies  Not  To  Be 
Judged  By  Fire  Mutuals 

Views  of  the  Metropolitan  Manager  of  a  Casualty  Company 
— State  Fund  Insurance 


The  manager  of  the  metropolitan  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of  the  leading  compan¬ 
ies  has  compiled  data  on  mutual  com¬ 
pensation  companies  and  the  New  1  ork 
State  Insurance  Fund  which  will 
published  by  the  Globe.  Extracts  from 
the  paper  follow: 

The  mutual  compensation  companies 
are  very  active  soliciting  insurance  un¬ 
der  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 


respect  of  a  wife  if  injured  or  a  father 
or  mother  in  respect  of  minor  children 
injured  or  killed.  By  this  we  mean 
that  a  married  woman  working  in  a 
factory  and  severely  injured  would  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  for  her  own  inju¬ 
ries,  but  her  husband  would  in  addi¬ 
tion  have  a  right  to  -sue  her  employer 
for  the  loss  of  her  services. 

A  stock  casualty  company  assumes 


ThPv  make  an  attractive  appeal  to  the  all  of  these  obligations  of  the  employer 
nSc  basing  their  hopes  for  success  and  not  only,  as  does  the  State  Fund, 
nn  he  reputation  of  the  New  England  the  obligations  of.  the  employer  under 
mutuals  which  have  successfully  oper-  the  Compensation  Act.  It  must  be  tully 
ated  or  many  years  as  fire  under-  appreciated  that  the  State  Fund  may 
ate.a  *  absolutely  relieve  the  employer  of  all 

Timir  citation  of  the  success  of  the  liability  under  the  Compensation  Law, 

mutual  fire  companies  is  not  a  fair  com-  but  the  Compensation  Law  does  not 

narison  in  view  of  the  totally  different  relieve  the  employer  of  all  liability 
character  of  losses  for  which  they  be-  except  that  created  under  the  law. 
come  liable  under  their  contracts.  There  still  remains  those  accidents 
°  suffered  bv  mutual  fire  compan-  which  do  not  come  under  the  Compen- 
Tes  can  be  promptly  determined,  and  it  sation  Act  and  claims  for  loss  of  serv- 
s  therefore  an  easy  matter  for  those  ices  which  are  not  done  away  with  by 
companies  to  close  their  books  at  the  the  Act.  Is  this  additional  insurance 
end  of  a  given  period  and  know  exactly  worth  anything . 
the  losses  they  have  paid  and  the  losses  Assessments 

they  have  incurred.  This  is  a  definite  Admitting  that  the  law  does  not  spe- 
condition,  whereas  in  mutual  compen-  cifiCally  grant  power  of  assessment  to 
sation  insurance,  the  process  of  loss  tjle  gta^e  Fund,  it  does,  however,  per- 
adjustment  covers  a  period  of  many  mjt  them  t0  issue  a  contract  which  has 
years.  no  expiration  date.  It  starts  at  any 

Losses  Incurred  Uncertain  given  day  and  the  assured  pays  a  six 

Under  the  York  Compensation 

wIdowC0^Pandeceased  employe  for  her  this  contract  is  automatic.  The  rate 
life  time,  to  her  children  until  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  a  permanently 
disabled  employe  for  his  life  time,  etc. 

This  makes  the  process  of  determining 


and  premium  for  this  renewal  is  for 
any  figure  the  commission  may  require 
at  the  time.  The  assured  is  obliged  to 
pay  his  premium,  as  he  cannot  retire 

the  “amount  “to  he^paid'' as  “uncertain  unless  he  lias  complied  with  section 
me  diuuuiu.  Thegp  i0SSes  of  an  in-  100  of  the  law,  which  is  again  referred 

to  under  heading  “renewal  of  insur¬ 
ance”  in  the  State  Fund  policy.  This 
section  requires  that  he  notify  the 
State  Fund  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
the  renewal  period.  That  is  on  policies 
taken  out  with  the  State  Fund  dating 
June  30,  he  is  obliged  to  notify  the 
State  Fund  on  December  1  that  he  will 
not  renew  his  contract.  On  the  other 


as  life  itself 
definite  amount,  continuing  over  many 
years,  make  it  necessary  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  carrier  to  estimate  the  probable 
■  loss  involved,  and  on  this  estimate  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company  is 
based. 

When  a  mutual  company  solicits  in¬ 
surance,  it  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
dividend,  and  consequently  it  is  al- 


- - - -  .  _ hand,  the  State  Fund  does  not  oblige 

ways  the  tendency  to  under-  itself  to  advise  him  at  this  time  what 


the  losses  in  order  to  assure  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  present  dividend  rather  than 
the  future  loss.  This  is  the  danger  of 
entrusting  the  uncertainties  of  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  to  a  company 
which  can  subsequently  ask  for  an  as¬ 
sessment  to  make  up  preferred  losses, 
where  as  the  stock  company  must-  of 
necessity  charge  a  sufficient  premium 
to  care  for  all  losses  and  in  the  event 
of  their  making  a  mistake  or  suffering 
a  catastrophe  their  capital  stands  back 
of  their  mistakes,  whereas  the  policy¬ 
holder  stands  back  of  the  mistakes  of  a 
mutual  company. 

State  Insurance  Fund 
The  State  Insurance  Fund  operates 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law.  The  State  as¬ 
sumes  no  obligation  as  respects  the 
State  Fund  except  that  the  State 
Treasurer  is  custodian  of  the  State  in¬ 
surance  Fund  but  assumes  no  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
Fund.  The  Workmen’s- Compensation 
Law  designates  certain  occupations  as 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  omits  other  occupations  which 
consequently  are  not  affected  by  the 
compensation  law.  The  State  Fund 
can  only  pay  money  for  losses  under 


his  renewal  rate  will  be  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  period  of  six  months  for  which 
he  is  bound  unless  he  takes  action  on 
December  1.  It  is  held  that  this  right 
to  secure  an  increased  premium  at  each 
period  of  six  months  amounts  to  the 
same  as  an  assessment. 

Unlimited  Authority  To  Make  Rates 
It  is  an  unlimited  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Fund  and  can  un¬ 
questionably  be  enforced  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  under  Section  99  of  the 
Compensation  Law  which  gives  the 
State  Fund  Commissioners  the  right 
to  refer  any  unpaid  premiums  to  the 
office  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  is 
instructed  by  law  to  bring  civil  action 
against  such  employer  in  the  proper 
court  for  the  amount  due. 


CINCINNATI  RATED 


Plate  Glass  Service  and  Information 
Bureau  Establishes  Rates  for  First 
Time  in  Ohio 


The  Plate  Glass  Service  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Bftreau  held  a  special  meeting  last 
week  to  consider  the  rate  situation  in 


circumstances 
tion  leaving  him  outside  of  the  com 
pensation  law.  then  the  State  Fum 
cannot  pay  the  loss,  because  its  fund 
are  a  trust  fund  to  be  administere 
under  the  compensation  law  only.  I 
addition  the  State  Fund  cannot  prr 
tect  an  employer  against  actions  brough 
for  loss  of  services  by  a  husband  in 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUuuria  S’ttrrtg  (ftampantj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- D  EVELOPIN G - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- -APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bonding^dnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

Assets  $11,858,729.53 

Liabilities .  8.319.608.72 

Capital .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities  ...  2,539,120.81 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  1914 .  48,580,800.32 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident,  Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny, 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insurance;  Liability  Insurance  TEmployers,  Public.  Teams 
(Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
Collision),  Physicians,  Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance, 


Ijnthputial  (jJnsMalty  (f[n. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen  s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY _  INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 

Employers 

Public  /essel  Owners  Burglary 

Teams  General  Contingent  Workmen’s  Collective 

Workmen's  Landlords  Druggists  6c  Individual  Accident  6c  Health 

Compensation  Elevator  Physicians  Industrial  Accident  6c  Health 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


the  provisions  of  the  law  and  conse  ^Michigan,  paying  particular  attention 
quently  if  an  employe  is  injured  undeiwV°  Detroit.  After  the  reading  of  sev- 
circumstances  which  create  a  condi !  papers  by  well  informed  plate 

‘^lass  men  on  the  subject,  it  was  de- 
.  :ded  that  conditions  were  satisfactory. 
At  the  meeting  action  was  taken  for 
he  first  time  in  establishing  a  rate  in 


n  Ohio  city.  Cincinnati  was  rated, 
nd  if  the  conditions  are  promising 
here  the  bureau  will  extend  to  other 
Ohio  cities, 


INTERSTATE 

Life  &  Accident  Company 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Accident,  Health, 
Plate  Glass  and 
Weekly 

Life  Insurance  in 
Tenn.,  Geo. 
and  Ky. 


Most  Loyal  Agency  Force  on  Earth 

AND  THFRF.'S  A  REASON 

Ask  H.  D.  HUFFAKER,  President 


July  23,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Nothing  is  more  inexeus- 
Writing  able  in  the  insurance  busi- 
Policies  ness  than  carelessness  in 
Correctly  writing  applications. 

“What  would  you  think  of 
an  attorney  who  was  employed  to  draw 
up  an  important  contract,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  he  possessed  spe¬ 
cial  qualifications  for  so  doim?,  and 
who.  notwithstanding,  drew  it  care¬ 
lessly?”  asks  the  Ohio  State  Life. 

The  agent  who  writes  an  applica¬ 
tion  carelessly  is  guilty  of  the  same 
thing.  His  failure  to  correctly  tran¬ 
scribe  the  answers  of  the  applicant 
will  be  fatal  in  many  cases  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  his  company  against  claims 
which  ought  not  to  be  paid. 

On  his  own  account  the  agent  has 
every  reason  to  be  careful  in  filling  out 
an  application,  because  his  carelessness 
may  cause  delay  in  issuing  the  policy 
or  even  the  rejection  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

On  the  policyholder’s  account  there 
is  as  much  reason  to  be  careful.  In 
most  cases  the  application  is  made  a 
warranty  and  the  basis  for  the  policy; 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  held  to  contain 
the  representations  made  to  secure  the 
policy.  *  *  » 

The  Federal  Casualty  Com- 
About  pany  says  that  agents  do 
Female  not  take  full  advantage  of 
Risks  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  company’s  readiness  to 
write  female  risks.  Of  course,  this  sort 
of  underwriting  must  be  considerably 
restricted,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  good  line  of  business  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  books. 

Even  when  work  is  slack  among  male 
industrial  workers  and  “times  hard,’ 
there  are  always  many  women  steadily 
employed  at  fair  wages  as  teachers, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  etc., 
who  can  be  written  with  little  effort  and 
the  increase  of  the  debit  maintained. 

In  the  case  of  women,  other  than 
housekeepers,  domestics,  nurses  and 
those  not  obliged  to  leave  their  homes 
for  employment,  who  are  steadily  em¬ 
ployed  at  wages  insufficient  to  justify 
the  regular  manual  ratings,  the  com¬ 
pany  issues  a  Regular  Policy  with  in¬ 
demnities  of  $25,  $25,  $200  for  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  $1,  providing,  of  course,  the 
monthly  indemnities  quoted  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two-thirds  of  applicant’s  wages. 
Otherwise  the  manual  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  writing  of  female  risks  pre¬ 
vail.  .  *  » 

“Failure  to  work  system- 
weaknesses  atically,  regularly  and 
of  steadily  is  one  of  the 
Agents  greatest  weaknesses  of 
the  agent  as  it  emascu¬ 
lates  his  energy  and  diminishes  his  re¬ 
sources,”  says  the  Preferred  Accident 
in  its  digest  of  agency  matters. 

Yielding  to  discouragement,  lacking 
tenacity  of  purpose,  an  inclination  to 
drift  hoping  for  “luck,”  lack  of  plan 
and  of  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  entering  upon  the  work, 
and  not  realizing  that  his  success  in 
the  work  is  dependent  upon  his  own 
direction  and  energy,  are  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  great  weakness  on  the  part  of 
an  agent.  Lack  oj  a  plan  supplemented 
by  definite  work  and  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  which  inevitably  leads  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  canvass  and  waste  of  time,  is  also 
a  great  weakness. 

Giving  way  to  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  which  deprives  the  agent 
of  strength  and  ambition  to  overcome 
and  inspires  and  possesses  him  with  a 
fear  of  being  unable  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  objections  and  opposition  are  ele¬ 
mental  sources  of  weakness. 

A  “wanderlust”  as  to  where  he  shall 
go  and  whom  he  shall  see,  which  spirit 
induces  procrastination,  indecision  and 
ultimate  laziness,  leading  to  a  practical 
abandonment  of  effort  and  a  “laying 
low"  for  something  to  turn  up,  is  a 
great  weakness. 

Trying  to  cover  too  much  ground  in¬ 


stead  of  intensively  cultivating  his  im¬ 
mediate  territory  is  a  weakness,  while 
uncertainty,  irregularity,  lack  of  con¬ 
centration  of  purpose  or  any  dissipation 
of  the  mental  or  physical  forces  pro¬ 
duce  infirmity  of  purpose  and  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  fatal  weakness. 

Failure  to  know  himself  and  his  limi¬ 
tations,  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  insurance  and  of  his  con¬ 
tracts  and  company,  careless  and  de¬ 
sultory  work,  an  inclination  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  the  way  is  not  as  smooth 
as  was  expected,  jealousy  of  competi¬ 
tors  and  a  love  of  “knocking”  are  weak¬ 
nesses. 

Beginning  to-day’s  work  without  a 
definite  plan  and  purpose,  a  lack  of 
courage  to  overcome  obstacles,  devot¬ 
ing  time  to  an  indiscriminate  canvass 
instead  of  following  a  pre-arranged  and 
pre-considered  plan,  are  weaknesses 
that  lead  to  failure. 


WILL  ENTER  NEW  STATES 


American  Indemnity,  of  Galveston, 
Pushing  Its  Automobile  Business — 
Branch  Offices  a  Success 


The  American  Indemnity  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas,  contemplates  entering  a 
number  of  additional  States  for  auto¬ 
mobile  business.  For  some  time  now 
the  company  has  had  branch  offices  in 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Washington 
and  Detroit,  and  the  resulting  business 
is  regarded  as  justifying  the  branch 
office  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  States  in  which 
are  the  cities  mentioned,  the  American 
Indemnity  is  licensed  to  transact  all 
lines  of  casualty  insurance  and  all 
kinds  of  fidelity  and  surety  bonds,  in 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Alabama.  Terri¬ 
torial  general  agency  appointments 
have  been  made  for  the  whole  State 
of  Alabama,  and  limited  territorial  gen¬ 
eral  agency  appointments  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
The  company,  while  not  a  member  of 
the  conference,  says  that  it  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  best  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  older  companies  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  rates  and  service. 

The  American  Indemnity  has  done 
well  with  its  full-coverage  automobile 
policy,  which  not  only  insures  the  usual 
liability  and  property  damage  hazards, 
but  accidental  loss  by  fife,  theft  and 
transportation  as  well — one  policy,  one 
premium,  one  company — covering  every 
automobile  contingency.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  American  In¬ 
demnity  Company  contemplates  enter¬ 
ing  many  or  almost  all  of  the  States 
not  mentioned  above  for  automobile 
business  only  irrespective  of  their  de¬ 
sirability  or  otherwise  for  other  lines 
of  insurance. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
“Preferred  Service ” 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  State&  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869.  — 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI  E=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1  S  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


AttNttN 

$113,868 
239,463 
341,399 
425,570 
584.023 
-  769,776 


Income 

-  $9,488 

-  43,293 

-  166,679 

-  273,970 

-  547,263 
627,232 


Surplu*  to  Policy- Holder* 

$111,259 

-  169.463 

-  241,037 

-  278.776 

-  270,395 
343,161 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 


New  Jersey— Pennsylvania— Maryland— District  of  Columbia 
Ohio— Michigan— Illinois— Kentucky— Nebraska  and  Indiana 
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Some  of  the 

Features 


THAT  MAKE  THE 


VICTOR 


MASTER  TYPEWRITER 


One-inch,  double-bearing,  double-wearing 
type-bars  that  insure  perfect  and  permanent 
alignment. 

A  ribbon  system  that  cuts  ribbon  expense  in 
half  and  eliminates  ribbon  troubles. 

The  simplest  inbuilt  decimal  tabulator  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Removable  and  inter-changeable  platen 
mechanism. 

Improved  variable  line  spacer  with  locking 
device. 

The  speediest  and  most  durable  escapement. 


VICTOR  Typewriter  Co. 


812  GREENWICH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  31 


New  York  City,  Friday,  July  30,  1915 
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Officers  Recognize  Need  for  Publishing 
Rates — Data  in  Preparation  for 
Many  Years 


WILL  FIRST  INVITE  CRITICISM 


To  Be  Issued  in  Bulletins,  a  Few  Titles 
at  a  Time — Manager  Robb’s 
Statement 


The  officers  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange  have  decided  to 
prepare  and  publish  for  general  use 
the  rating  rules  of  the  Exchange.  In 
a  preliminary  announcement  to  mem¬ 
bers  Manager  Willis  O.  Robb  says  that 
the  necessity  of  doing  this  has  been 
recognized  by  the  executive  and  rate 
committees  for  many  years  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  this  work  has  been  under 
way  for  the  past  two  years.  The  in¬ 
surance  department  also  urged  the  Ex¬ 
change  to  this  step. 

The  task  proved  to  be  one  full  of 
difficulties  but  at  the  present  time  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pages  of  typewritten  ma¬ 
terial  have  been  prepared.  It  is 
planned  to  bring  out  the  rules  in  bul¬ 
letins,  several  titles  at  a  time. 

Brokers,  schedule  men  and  others, 
as  well  as  members,  are  invited  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  material  with  a  view  to  fur¬ 
ther  revision  before  publishing  in  man¬ 
ual  form. 

How  Rules  Will  Be  Issued 

In  his  announcement  to  Exchange 
members  Manager  Robb  says: 

“For  several  years  the  necessity  of 
preparing  and  publishing,  or  putting 
in  form  for  general  use,  the  rating 
rules  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Executive  and  Rate  Committees,  the 
members  of  the  Exchange  staff,  and 
Exchange  members  and  brokers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  insurance  department  of 
the  State  has  also  urged  upon  the  Ex¬ 
change  the  prompt  performance  of  this 
task.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  work 
has  been  under  way  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  several  hundred  pages  of  type¬ 
written  material  prepared.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  bringing  this  ma¬ 
terial  into  condition  fit  for  publication 
have  been  unexpectedly  great. 

"It  now  seems  best  to  publish  it  in 
instalments  in  bulletin  form,  a  few 
titles  at  a  time,  in  order  to  obtain  criti¬ 
cisms  from  brokers  and  Exchange  mem¬ 
bers  which  can  be  availed  of  for  a 
further  revision,  before  publication  in 
pamphlet  or  book  form,  and  also  in 
order  to  put  into  the  hands  of  members 
and  brokers  any  completed  results  of 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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EXCHANGE  WILL  ISSUE 

0 

INDICTED  EDITOR  TO 

RATE  RULE  MANUAL 

BE  EXAMINED  TO-DAY 

THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 
office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co. 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  farther  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


J  F.  Matson  Tried  to  Extort  $2,500 
From  President  Ayres,  Northern 
Assurance,  Detroit 


CLEVERLY  TRAPPED  IN  HOTEL 


Had  Published  Series  of  Scurrilous 
Articles — Demanded  Money  for 
His  Silence 


J.  F.  Matson,  editor  of  Matson’s 
Monthly,  published  in  Indianapolis 
with  the  apparent  purpose  of  throwing 
a  cash-controlled  searchlight  on  insur¬ 
ance  men  and  insurance  affairs,  is  in  a 
Detroit  jail  wondering  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  him  when  he  is  examined  to¬ 
day  charged  with  attempting  to  black¬ 
mail  Clarence  L.  Ayres,  president  of 
the  Northern  Assurance  Company  of 
Detroit.  Caught  with  the  goods  by 
William  J.  Burns’  detective  methods, 
he  is  under  one  indictment  for  libel 
and  another  for  attempted  extortion 
and  blackmail. 

Runs  Monthly  F*aper 

It  was  one  of  the  most  barefaced  at¬ 
tempts  at  blackmail  in  the  history  of 
the  insurance  business.  Matson,  who 
is  gray-haired,  sixty  years  of  age  and 
something  of  a  statistician,  established 
his  monthly  paper  in  Indianapolis  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

Recently  he  caused  considerable  in¬ 
dignation  by  printing  personal  attacks 
on  the  life  of  President  Ayres  and 
others.  He  came  to  Detroit,  met  Mr. 
Ayres  in  a  hotel  room  and  demanded 
$2,500  for  silence.  The  president  of 
the  Northern  Assurance  Company  de¬ 
cided  not  only  that  he  wouldn’t  he  bull¬ 
dozed  and  blackmailed,  but  also  that  he 
would  make  an  example  of  Matson. 
His  plan  of  action  is  outlined  in  the 
following  statement,  which  he  made 
after  Matson’s  arrest: 

Statement  of  President  Ayres 

“Myself  and  associates  in  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  Company,  as  trus¬ 
tees  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  trust  funds,  quite  naturally 
could  not  afford  to  submit  the  Company 
or  ourselves  to  the  recurring  demands 
of  such  as  Matson.  Mr.  Matson  has  on 
occasions  in  the  past  tried  to  extort 
money  under  the  guise  of  patronage 
and  otherwise,  and  when  we  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  he 
carried  out  a  veiled  threat  of  publish¬ 
ing  some  scurrilous  matter  in  relation 
to  some  members  of  my  family,  and  in 
a  garbled  statement  of  untruths,  in¬ 
cluded  myself  therein.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  garbled  statement  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  this  Company.  I  have 
this  morning  entered  complaint  in  two 
indictments  against  him,  one  for  extor¬ 
tion  and  blackmail,  and  the  other  for 
libel  in  connection  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  malicious  and  untrue 
statements. 

“It  has  been  generally  rumored  in  in¬ 
surance  circles  for  years  that  some 
company  officials  were  afraid  of  Mat- 
son.  Our  board  of  directors  took  the 
(Continued  on  page  5.) 
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PAY  CLAIMS _ ON  SUNDAY 

SETTLING  “EASTLAND”  LOSSES 


Life  Companies  Take  Unusual  Steps  to 
Relieve  Distress — Mostly  Indus¬ 
trial  Policies  Involved 


[Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter ) 

Chicago.  July  28. — The  principal  loss 
to  the  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
tragedy,  following  the  turning  over  of 
the  steamer  “Eastland”  in  the  Chicago 
River,  was  sustained  by  companies  writ¬ 
ing  industrial  insurance.  The  boat  was 
jammed  to  the  rails  with  employes  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  and  their 
families.  About  1,500  lives  were  lost, 
all  in  a  period  of  three  minutes. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  ran  large  ads. 
in  daily  papers,  extending  sympathy  to 
the  suffering,  and  announcing  that  the 
company  would  adjust  losses  without 
delay.  It  was  also  stated  that  all  death 
claims  presented  on  Sunday  were  paid. 

The  Royal  Life  also  advertised,  tak¬ 
ing  large  space,  and  advising  the  public 
that  the  company’s  offices  will  remain 
open  until  8  o’clock  every  night  this 
week  for  the  immediate  adjustment  of 
losses.  Both  companies  published 
names  and  addresses  of  their  Chicago 
superintendents,  with  telephone  num¬ 
bers,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
filing  of  claims. 

It  was  quick  work  that  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  Prudential  wired  their  different 
offices  in  Chicago,  having  nine  agencies 
there,  authorizing  the  superintendents 
to  pay  all  claims  immediately  without 
securing  a  coroner’s  certificate  where 
the  identity  had  been  established  and 
to  complete  the  papers  after  getting 
the  coroner’s  certificate.  The  Pruden¬ 
tial  received  a  telegram  from  one  office 
stating  that  they  had  already  received 
65  claims. 


Officials  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
in  New  York  City  have  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  compute  the  probable  amount 
of  claims  on  the  company’s  insurance 
benefit  fund  as  the  data  is  insufficient 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  official  figures  up  to  last  night  were 
that  342  of  the  employes  were  drowned 
and  400  were  missing.  If  this  entire 
number  proved  to  be  lost  it  would 
still  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  ac¬ 
curate  conclusion  because  the  amount 
of  the  claims  would  depend  on  the 
length  of  service  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  this  is  figured  out.  The 
conditions  of  the  Employes  Benefit 
Fund  are  as  follows: 

If  employe’s  term  of  employment  has 
been  5  to  10  years,  six  months’  wages. 
If  employes’  term  of  employment  has 
been  10  years  or  more,  one  year’s 
wages.  The  maximum  death  benefit  in 
such  case  shall  be  $2,000. 


It  is  understood  that  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  of  Chicago  will  have 
-claims  amounting  to  probably  $15,000 
as  a  result  of  the  “Eastland”  disaster. 
These  are  believed  to  be  about  equally 
'divided  between  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  policies. 


A  POLICY  SEVENTY  YEARS  OLD 


Records  of  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Show  Net  Cost  for  $2,500 
Was  $170 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
life  insurance  policy  in  force  in  the 
United  States  is  held  by  David  W. 
Cheever  of  Boston,  and  was  issued  by 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life.  This 
policy  was  issued  to  Mr.  Cheever  July 
30,  1845,  and  accordingly  is  seventy 
years  old  this  week.  The  assured  was 
then  14  years  old. 

The  history  of  the  policy  is  interest¬ 
ing.  During  the  seventy  years  25  per- 
miums  were  paid,  totaling  $962.  The 
premium  was  $37  and  the  face  $2,500. 
It  was  made  fully  paid  in  1870  by  the 
payment  of  $430,  making  the  igross 
cost  $1,392.  The  returns  of  surplus  up 
to  the  present  year  have  amounted  to 
$1,222,  which  makes  the  net  cost  of 
seventy  years  insurance  just  $170.  In 
addition  to  this  remarkable  exhibit,  the 
policy  has  a  cash  surrender  value  of 
$2,118.95.  Naturally  Mr.  Cheever  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  his  policy  in 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life,  and  he 
writes  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Company. 


WIDE  SERVICE  OF  INSURANCE 


London  Prudential  Aids  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Raising  War  Loan — 
Like  Metropolitan’s  Work  Here 


When  the  British  Government  invited 
subscription  to  its  great  war  loan  re¬ 
cently,  the  Prudential  of  London  offered 
the  services  of  its  great  organization 
in  assisting  in  securing  subscriptions. 
The  20,000  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  remot¬ 
est  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  are  being 
provided  with  these  vouchers,  which 
they  will  offer  at  the  doors  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  In  addition,  each  of  the  200 
district  offices  will  be  a  center  for  in¬ 
vestors  in  War  Loan.  Representatives 
of  the  company  when  paying  over 
claims  will  point  out  to  the  recipients 
the  desirability  of  making  a  suitable 
investment,  and  thatr  none  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  more  attractive  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  War  Loan. 

This  is  similar  to  the  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
in  gathering  for  the  United  States 
Government  statistics  on  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Both  instances  demonstrate 
most  strikingly  the  wide  service  of 
insurance. 


NEW  ST.  LOUIS  GENERAL  AGENT 

The  New  England  Mutual  Life  has 
appointed  as  general  agent  at  St.  Louis, 
William  King,  who  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  prominent  in  the  west¬ 
ern  city  in  life  insurance  circles  and 
a  very  successful  life  underwriter.  Mr. 
King,  who  is  only  27  years  old,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Life  Under¬ 
writers  Association,  and  chairman  of 
the  1916  Convention  Committee.  H.  E. 
Hayward,  who  has  represented  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  at  St.  Louis, 
will  continue  as  general  agent,  having 
offices  with  Mr.  King. 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 


for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 


Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 


Efficient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


July  30,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NOTABLE  SERVICE  WITH 

AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


FOUR  OFFICIALS  PASS  FORTY-SEVEN  YEAR  MARK 


Vice-President  Joel  L.  English  —  Actuary  Howell  W.  St.  John  —  Secretary 
C.  E.  Gilbert— And  Associate  Actuary  Max  H.  Peiler,  Prominent 
Figures  in  Growth  and  Development  of  this  Popular  Company 


Forty-seven  years  and  over  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Forty-seven  years  and  over  of 
service  with  one  institution.  Whole 
business  careers  spent  in  pursuit  of 
success — success  with  honor — honor  to 
themselves — to  the  business  they  repre¬ 
sent — to  the  interests  with  which  they 
are  connected — to  the  State  which  gave 
corporate  existence  to  the  company 
pany  continuing  without  interruption 


JOEL  L.  ENGLISH, 
Vice-Pres.,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

they  serve — and  to  the  policyholders 
who  have  made  possible,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  possible  the  growth  of 
the  Company  they  are  identified  with,  is 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  note. 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
stands  unique  as  an  insurance  institu- 


CHARLES  E.  GILBERT, 
Secretary,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

tion  in  that  it  has  in  its  official  family 
four  men  who  have  served  the  Com¬ 
pany  faithfully  for  more  than  forty- 
seven  years.  It  speaks  well  for  the  se¬ 


lection  of  material  with  which  to  build 
so  prominent  an  institution,  and,  if 
ever  a  substantial  answer  were  need¬ 
ed,  as  to  what,  more  than  any  other 
thing  was  responsible  for  Aetna  Life 
success,  the  Company  could  with  par¬ 
donable  pride  point  to  the  continuity 
of  service  and  ability  of  its  officers  and 
employes. 

Could  a  more  fitting  tribute  be  paid 
to  the  organizer  of  the  Aetna  Life, 
Eliphalet  Adams  Bulkeley,  than  that  he 
possessed  the  breadth  of  vision  to  look 
down  through  the  years  which  would 
come  after  his  passing  on,  and  see  the 
qualities  requisite  and  necessary  in  the 
men  selected  to  carry  on  to  completion 
the  work  he  so  successfully  began. 
It  is  a  living  monument  to  his  judgement 
and  to  their  ability  to  find  the  associ¬ 
ates  with  whom  he  surrounded  himself 
still  at  the  helm  justifying  by  able  ser¬ 
vice  their  selection. 

A  further  tribute  to  the  ability  of 
this  quartette  of  Aetna  Life  officials  is 
seen  in  the  action  of  Morgan  G.  Bulke- 


H'OWELL  W.  ST.  JOHN, 

Actuary,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

ley  the  present  president  of  the  Com- 
the  construction  platform  and  policy 
vouched  for  by  his  father,  and  watch 
with  wonderment  the  Company’s  prog¬ 
ress.  President  Bulkeley  loses  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  of  the  unfaltering 
fidelity  and  tireless  energy  of  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

Still  further  endorsement  of  the  man¬ 
agerial  qualities  possessed  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  sketch  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  meet 
all  the  changing  conditions  coming  into 
the  business  without  any  apparent 
ripple  on  the  surface.  This  is  real  ser¬ 
vice,  the  kind  of  service  worth  while, 
the  kind  of  service  which  spells  suc¬ 
cess  and  in  this  case,  Aetna  Life  suc¬ 
cess. 

Joel  L.  English,  vice-president  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  was  born  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  October  1,  1343.  He  entered 
the  services  of  the  Aetna  Life  in  1867, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.  His  entire 
business  life  has  been  passed  with  the 
Company.  He  was  appointed  secretary 


of  the  Aetna  Life  in  February,  1872, 
and  advanced  to  the  vice-presidency  in 
February,  1905.  Mr.  English  has  con¬ 
stantly  devoted  himself  to  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  development  of  the  Aetna 
Life,  allowing  nothing  from  the  outside 
to  interfere  with  his  duties  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive.  There  has  been  very  little 
publicity  attached  to  the  activities  of 
Mr.  English,  who,  in  keeping  with  his 
Connecticut  Yankee  training,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  true  ring  of  deeds  done 
as  against  the  reverberating  sound  of 
empty  words. 


Howell  W.  St.  John,  actuary  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  was  born  at  Newport,  R. 
I.,  in  April,  1834,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale.  He  became  actuary  of  the  Aetna 
Life  in  October,  1867.  He  is  one  of  the 


1 


MAX.  H.  PEILER, 

Associate  Actuary,  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

charter  members  of  the  Actuarial  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  and  was  president  of 
that  body  in  1893  and  1894.  He  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
of  French  Actuaries,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Statistical  Society.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
“Transactions”  of  the  Actuarial  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America,  one  of  his  articles  in 
1893  being  a  translation  of  an  article 
by  Leon  Marie  on  Mortality  Surfaces, 
one  in  1897  being  a  review  of  Meech’s 
Life  Table,  one  in  1898  being  upon 
“Bimetallism”  and  one  in  1899  being  on 
the  “Interest  Rate.”  A  contribution  by 
him  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Actuaries  in  Brussels  in  1895  was  en¬ 
titled  “Intervention  of  the  Legislator 
to  Permit  or  Assume  the  Supervision 
of  the  Operation  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies.” 


Charles  E.  Gilbert,  secretary  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  was  born  in  Wallingford, 
Conn..  November  8,  1836,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  public  and  private  schools.  He 
entered  the  services  of  the  Aetna  Life 
in  August,  1868,  and  has  served  the 
Company  as  bookkeeper,  cashier,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  secretary.  He  was 
elected  to  the  last  named  position  in 
February,  1905. 


Maximilian  H.  Peiler,  associate  actu 
ary  of  the  Aetna  Life,  was  born  neai 
Berlin,  Germany,  February  11,  1850.  He 
was  educated  in  colleges  at  Lissa  and 
Freenwalde.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
April,  1868,  in  search  of  some  school 
mates,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Scheffler,  consulting  actuary.  He 
entered  the  services  of  the  Aetna  Life 
in  1869  in  the  actuarial  department. 
About  14  years  ago  he  was  appointed 
assistant  actuary,  and  7  years  ago  was 
appointed  associate  actuary,  which 
position  he  now  occupies. 


HANDLING  APPLICATIONS 

SAVE  TIME  AND  ANNOYANCE 

Letters  on  Subject  From  General 
Agent  Wilson  Williams  To  His 
Sub-Agents 

In  a  letter  to  his  agents  Wilson  Wil¬ 
liams,  General  Agent  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  at  New  Orleans  discussed 
the  important  subject  of  “Filling  Out 
Applications.”  The  letter  was  in  the 
nature  of  instructions,  and  is  good  ma¬ 
terial  to  pass  on  to  other  general 
agents.  Mr.  Williams  says  the  idea  was 
suggested  by  troubles  experienced  in 
handling  applications,  which  if  prop¬ 
erly  done  saves  not  only  useless  an¬ 
noyance  but  desirable  time,  both  of 
which  are  big  factors  in  looking  to 
efficient  service.  The  letter  follows: 

Filling  Out  Applications 

Write  plainly  without  abbreviations. 

'Have  applicant  sign  name  in  full. 

Occupation  should  be  stated  specif¬ 
ically  and  character  of  the  business 
made  clear. 

Question  ending,  “Except  as  follows” 
should  be  answered,  “No  Exceptions” 
if  there  are  none. 

Don’t  leave  any  question  unanswered. 
A  check  or  ditto  mark  is  no  answer. 

See  that  age  given  figures  the  correct 
result  from  date  of  birth. 

Beneficiary’s  name,  if  wife  or  mother, 
should  be  given  as  her  full  Christian 
and  middle  name  prefixed  to  husband’s 
surname. 

If  beneficiary  is  given  as  estate  right 
to  change  is  necessarily  reserved. 

If  beneficiary  given  has  no  blood  re¬ 
lationship  to  applicant,  business  or  cred¬ 
itor  interest  must  be  clearly  stated. 

.  If  beneficiary  is  given  as  corporation 
a  special  commercial  form  application 
should  be  used. 

Applicants  who  have  been  previously- 
rejected  or  postponed  should  not  be 
examined  until  preliminary  form  of  ap¬ 
plication  is  .first  submitted  and  com¬ 
pany’s  consent  to  regular  examination 
obtained. 

Examine  completed  application  care¬ 
fully  for  omissions  or  inaccuracies  be¬ 
fore  forwarding  it  to  this  office. 

Delays  and  consequent  danger  to  the 
business  written  are  saved  by  careful 
observance  of  the  foregoing. 


BENEFICIARIES 

How  Conditions  Have  Changed  in  Con¬ 
struction  of  Insurable  Interest — 
Broader  Interpretations 


There  is  a  line  of  development  in 
insurance  contracts  which  has  had  a 
far-reaching  effect,  and  that  relates  to 
the  designation  of  beneficiaries,  says 
the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa.  Formerly, 
it  was  a  general  rule,  supported  by 
court  decisions,  that  in  every  case  when 
an  insured  named  a  person  as  benefic¬ 
iary  such  beneficiary  thereby  acquired 
a  vested  interest  which  was  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  in¬ 
sured.  These  conditions  oftentimes 
occasioned  serious  difficulties,  and 
to  correct  them,  there  has  finally  de¬ 
veloped  the  present  policy  forms,  under 
which  the  insured  may  name  a  benefic¬ 
iary  and  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to 
change  the  beneficiary,  when  he  so  de¬ 
sires,  without  the  consent  of  the  benefic¬ 
iary,  and  such  designations  have  now 
been  recognized  by  the  courts  of  vari¬ 
ous  States  as  valid. 

There  has,  of  course,  always  been 
the  requirement  that  a  beneficiary  must 
have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  insured:  but  even  in  this  require¬ 
ment  there  has  been  a  growing  liber¬ 
ality  in  the  construction  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  “insurable  interest.”  The 
courts  of  one  State  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  hold  that  the  insured  has  a  right  to 
name  any  person  as  beneficiary,  re¬ 
gardless  of  relationship  or  definite 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
sured  when  the  insured  himself  pays 
the  premiums. 


July  30,  1915. 


COMPANY  OPERATIONS  IN  1914 

GAIN  $219,476,410  IN  ASSETS 

Admitted  Assets  Total  Over  Four  and 

a  Half  Billions — Income  Gains— 

Report  Commends  Business 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  covering  the 
operations  of  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  during  1914,  issued  as  Part  11 
of  the  annual  report,  which  was  made 
public  this  week,  shows  substantial  in¬ 
creases  over  the  business  of  the  previ- 

^At^Uve  close  of  business  for  the  year, 
the  life  companies  were  possessed  of 
$4,636,774,621  of  admitted  assets;  an 
Increase  of  $219,476,410  over  1913.  The 
liabilities,  excluding  gross  surplus  and 
special  funds  of  $272,457,473  were 
$4,364,317,147;  an  increase  of  $203,- 
955,160  over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  income  was  $874,360,605, 
an  increase  of  #34,063,163  The  “mount 
of  premiums  received  was  $653,920,893, 
or  $25,270,682  more  than  in  1913  The 
companies  disbursed  in  1914  ?644-31°- 
757  being  $48,318,516  more  than  in 
1913  •  of  that  amount  $480,716,511  was 
paid’  to  policyholders,  while  the  cost 
of  management  (including  sharehold¬ 
ers’  dividends)  was  $163,600,246. 

There  were  1,012,957  “ordinary  poli¬ 
cies  issued  and  paid  for  during  1914, 
with  insurance  of  $1,826,691,741.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1913,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  2  110  in  the  number  of  policies  writ¬ 
ten  revived,  etc.,  and  of  $29,  <73,240  in 
the’  amount  of  insurance.  There  were 
50  676  more  policies  terminated  in  1914 
than  in  1913  and  $119,182,488  more  in¬ 
surance. 

Business  Reaches  Big  Figures 

The  total  number  of  “ordinary”  poli¬ 
cies  in  force,  on  December  31,  1914, 
was  7,849,680  insuring  $14,933,150,899; 
a  net  increase  of  397,526  policies,  and 
of  $628,512,107  in  insurance.  The 
amount  of  “industrial”  insurance  in 
force  was  $3,844,405,740,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $187,802,631;  making  a  total 
increase,  for  both  classes  of  business, 
of  $816,314,738. 

The  business  in  force  in  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  end  of  1914,  and 
transacted  therein  during  that  year  by 
all  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
and  other  States,  including  both  “ordi¬ 
nary”  and  “industrial”  insurance,  was 
as  follows:  Policies  in  force  7,168,445 
insuring  $3,227,977,980;  policies  issued 
1,171,710  insuring  $455,359,133,  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  insurance  in  force,  of  $161,- 
312,582,  and,  in  insurance  written  and 
paid  for  in  1914,  of  $12,842,386. 

The  following  comparative  figures 
show  the  sources  and  amounts  of  in¬ 
creases  and  decreases,  in  the  unas¬ 
signed  funds  (surplus),  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  for  1913  and  1914: 


1913  1914 

Gain  from  loading  . $17,144,675  $i5,9>9.°7i 

Gain  from  mortality  . 46,887,395  49,461,112 

Gain  from  surrendered  and 

lapsed  policies  .  13,497,365  16,546,757 

Gain  from  interest  and 
rents,  less  amount  re¬ 
required  to  maintain  re¬ 
serve  .  68,183,546  72,569,321 

Gain  from  annuities  .  93,013  — 4I?-’l95 

Loss  from  investments -  12,613,730  28,316,878 

Loss  from  dividends  to  pol¬ 
icyholders  including  net 
increase  or  decrease  in 
dividend  funds  appor¬ 


tioned  and  unappor¬ 
tioned  .  99,177,123  102,210,031 

Loss  from  miscellaneous 

sources  .  19,425,743  27,815,842 

Total  gain  .  14,589,398  —4,265,985 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1914,  were  $839,684.33;  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  were  $441,371.64,  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures,  covered 
into  the  State  Treasury,  of  $398,312.69. 

The  par  value  of  the  securities  held 
on  deposit  by  the  Department  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1914,  belonging  to  the  va¬ 
rious  insurance  companies  required  by 
law  to  make  such  deposits,  was  $41,- 
090,612.65. 

“The  most  noteworthy  occurrence  in 
the  insurance  world  during  the  past 
year,”  says  the  report,  “was  the  mutu¬ 
alization  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
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FEDERATION  EXECUTIVES  PLANS 


Chairman  Diggs  Appoints  Committees 
Preliminary  to  Joint  Convention 
at  Detroit  Next  Month 


Recommendations  drawn  up  by  the 
National  Council  of  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion  Executives,  a  meeting  of  which 
was  adjourned  at  Chicago  on  May  26  to 
re-convene  in  Detroit  in  collaboration 
with  the  conventions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents  and  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwrit¬ 
ers  from  August  24-27,  will  be  brought 
up  for  action  at  the  combined  sessions 
of  the  three  organizations. 

In  the  meantime,  Chairman  Diggs  of 
the  National  Council  has  appointed  the 
following  committees: 

Standardization  committee:  Fred  L. 
Gray,  Minneapolis,  chairman,  represent¬ 
ing  casualty  interests;  C.  J.  Kehoe,  St. 
Louis,  representing  fire  insurance  inter¬ 
ests;  Russel  T.  Byers,  Indianapolis,  rep¬ 
resenting  life  insurance  interests;  Mark 
T.  McKee,  Detroit,  representing  frater¬ 
nal  interests. 

Extension  committee:  Geo.  D.  Webb, 
Chicago,  chairman,  representing  casu¬ 
alty  interests;  J.  K.  Livingston,  De¬ 
troit,  representing  fire  insurance  inter¬ 
ests;  Senator  Jameson,  Des  Moines,  rep¬ 
resenting  life  insurance  interests.  Mr. 
Webb,  the  chairman,  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Conklin,  Price  &  Webb,  large 
Chicago  casualty  agents,  while  Mr. 
Livingston  is  president  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  Michigan  and  former 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Fire 
Agents’  Organization.  Senator  Jameson 
is  president  of  the  Western  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Des  Moines. 


surance  Company  of  New  York  and  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  of  New  Jersey,  two  of  the 
largest  life  companies  of  the  country, 
taking  them  by  this  means  out  of  the 
joint-stock  field  and  vesting  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  $800,000,000  or  more  of  as¬ 
sets  and  the  control  of  the  companies 
themselves  in  the  policyholders.  In 
connection  with  this  matter  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  there  is  still  a  small 
fraction  of  the  stock  of  the  Prudential 
(about  five  per  cent.)  that  has  not  yet 
been  presented  for  liquidation.  How¬ 
ever,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Prudential  is  now  a  mutual  company. 
The  above  transactions  are  indeed  fine 
examples  and  endorsements  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  of  mutuality 
and  its  desirability  as  applied  to  life 
insurance.  Of  its  value  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  there  can  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  question.  If  a  mutualization  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  serious  depletion  of 
the  surplus  it  would  be  a  distinct 
achievement  and  would  thus  place 
another  great  corporation  with  assets 
of  more  than  $500,000,000  under  the 
entire  control  of  its  membership. 

“The  business  of  1914  as  a  whole, 
taking  into  consideration  the  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  the 
somewhat  unfavorable  business  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  year  in  this  country, 
shows  that  the  solidity  and  well  being 
of  the  life  companies  reporting  to  this 
Department  cannot  be  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  in  a  great  degree  even  by  such 
extraordinary  contingencies  as  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  presents.  It  has  grown 
much  too  stable  for  that,  and,  except 
perhaps  in  the  event  of  some  world¬ 
wide  and  long  continued  financial  panic 
or  disaster,  will  without  doubt  continue 
to  show  the  usua1  satisfactory  results 
at  the  close  of  each  succeeding  year. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  highly  efficient,  careful  and  conser¬ 
vative  management  of  the  companies 
as  a  whole  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of 
any  other  class  of  corporations  doing 
business  in  this  country  or  probably  for 
that  matter  in  the  world.” 


Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  fight  to  secure  the 
1916  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters. 


GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  oheer- 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


July  JO,  1915. 
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THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  Or  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


NORTHWESTERN  MEN  CONVENE 


ATKINSON  HEADS  AGENTS’  ASS’N. 

President  Markham  Says  We’re  “Over 
the  Hill” — Prizes  for  Personal 
Production — New  Officers 


The  field  representatives  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  39th  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Agents  held  at  the  home 
office  last  week,  have  returned  to  their 
work  with  increased  confidence  in  the 
outlook  for  future  business.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  declared  one  of  the  best  In 
the  history  of  the  association.  Par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  shown  in  Presi¬ 
dent  George  C.  Markham’s  address.  C. 
\V.  Fielder  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  president 
of  the  .Association,  presided. 

Superintendent  of  Agents  H.  F.  Nor¬ 
ris  made  the  awards  of  prizes,  the  win¬ 
ners  being:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Albright, 
Milwaukee,  reporting  $1,070, 500  of  per¬ 
sonal  business;  J.  M.  Lemonds.  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  largest  number  of  lives, 
142.  Herman  Duval,  New  York  City, 
reporting  $636,340;  Charles  Sachs, 
Philadelphia,  reporting  $580,950;  Au¬ 
gust  Rosenberg.  New  York  City,  $384,- 
000;  E.  H.  Anderson,  $382,000;  H.  G. 
Fricke.  Omaha,  $341,000;  H.  T.  Atkins, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  $289,000. 

President  Markham’s  prediction  that 
the  country  had  passed  through  the 
worst  that  might  be  expected  and  was 
now  “over  the  hill”  was  in  effect  the 
keynote  of  the  gathering.  Two  ad¬ 
dresses  that  were  greeted  with  the 
warmest  commendation  were  those  by 
C.  L.  McMillan,  of  the  Madison  general 
agency  on  “Agency  Organization  and 
Development”  and  that  of  R.  F.  Clen- 
denin.  special  agent,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  on 
“Methods  I  Have  Found  Successful.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Wm.  F.  Atkinson,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  Lee  Lowen- 
bach,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  M.  S.  Edmonds,  Racine,  Wis.; 
chairman  standing  committee,  C.  C. 
Dabble,  Toledo,  O. 


MADE  MANAGER  IN  FLORIDA 

Gearry  W.  Williams  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  for  Florida  for  the 
United  States  Annuity  &  Life,  the  com¬ 
pany  having  re-entered  that  State  from 
which  it  withdrew  some  four  years 
ago.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  in  life 
insurance  work  in  Florida  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  has  made  a  fine  start 
in  his  new  connection. 


GEORGE  H.  HAVENS  DIES 

George  H.  Havens,  well-known  insur¬ 
ance  agent  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  died 
in  Westbrook,  Conn.,  recently.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Havens  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Prudential;  later,  he 
was  with  the  Mutual  Life,  and  for  the 
past  seven  years  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life. 


S.  H.  WOLFE  ON  THE  COAST 

S.  H.  Wolfe,  consulting  actuary  of 
New  York  is  at  present  engaged  in  an 
examination  of  the  California  State 
Life  of  Sacramento.  The  Wyoming  In¬ 
surance  Department  is  also  participat¬ 
ing. 


RATES  UP  43  PER  CENT. 


Catholic  Relief  and  Beneficiary  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Buffalo  Convention  Adopts 
New  Scale  September  1 


An  increase  of  43  per  cent,  in  the 
rates  of  the  Catholic  Relief  and  Bene¬ 
ficiary  Association  will  go  into  effect 
on  September  1.  This  was  decided 
upon  at  the  convention  of  delegates  in 
Buffalo,  representing  about  12,800  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  readjustment  of  rates. 
The  rate  question  was  the  only  one 
considered  at  the  convention. 

“It  has  been  decided  to  increase  the 
rates  to  strengthen  the  organization,” 
said  President  M.  J.  Langan  of  Scran¬ 
ton.  “By  this  means  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  between  $10,000  and  $65,0'00 
in  the  revenue  of  the  Association.  The 
reserve  fund  will  be  much  stronger.” 

The  Association  is  now  24  years  old. 
The  last  increase  in  rates  was  in  1896. 
President  Langan  said  that  the  new 
rates  would  be  put  into  effect  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


INSURED  FATHER  FIRST 


How  a  Representative  of  New  York 
Life  Wrote  Five  Members  of  One 
Household 


Five  members  of  one  family  were  re¬ 
cently  insured  by  M.  Rubin,  a  member 
of  the  $200,000  Club  of  the  New  York 
Life,  and  working  on  the  upper  East 
side  of  New  York  City  (Yorkville). 
Asked  how  he  did  it  Mr.  Rubin  said  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“Whenever  I  insure  an  applicant  I 
immediately  get  in  touch  with  the 
other  members  of  the  household,  and 
try  to  impress  on  them  the  importance 
of  life  insurance.  Having  succeeded  in 
proving  the  value  of  insurance  to  one 
member  of  the  family,  I  use  this  as  a 
means  to  convey  the  importance  of  life 
insurance  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

“In  this  particular  instance  I  insured 
the  father  for  $2,000,  who  carried  only 
fraternal  insurance,  and  then  I  insured 
one  of  the  sons  for  $2,000;  later  on 
another  son  was  insured  for  $3,000,  and 
recently  the  other  two  members  of  the 
family,  the  mother  and  the  third  son, 
for  $3,000  each. 

"I  am  working  on  another  family  at 
the  present  time,  and  have  already 
closed  and  placed  policies  on  five  of  the 
members.  There  is  a  married  daughter 
and  her  husband  yet  to  be  insured,  and 
I  will  close  them  at  an  early  date, 
making  seven  members  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  family. 

“This  should  prove  conclusively  to 
the  insurance  field  what  can  be  done,  if 
the  proper  amount  of  effort  is  directed 
along  the  right  lines.” 


HURRICANE  COULDN’T  PHAZE  IT 

When  the  recent  severe  wind  storm 
visited  Cincinnati,  traveling  at  a  veloci¬ 
ty  of  sixty-two  miles  and  leaving  great 
destruction  in  its  wake,  it  never  caused 
a  quiver  in  the  tall  home  office  building 
of  the  Union  Central  Life,  which  towers 
above  everything  else  in  the  city.  The 
Union  Central  Building  was  built  after 
the  most  modern  approved  plans  for 
office  structures  and  could  withstand 
the  pressure  of  a  gale  reaching  a  velo¬ 
city  of  160  miles — something  never  yet 
achieved  according  to  available  records, 
even  in  open  country  or  on  the  sea. 


INDICT  'EDITOR  MATSON 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
position  some  months  ago  that  this 
should  all  be  investigated.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  consulted  Mr.  Roy  J. 
Kelly,  local  manager  for  the  William 
J.  Burns  International  Detective  Agen¬ 
cy.  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  men  immediate¬ 
ly  began  work  on  the  case,  with  the 
results  as  already  published. 

“Great  credit  is  due  Prosecuting  At¬ 
torney  Jasnowski  and  his  first  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Voorheis,  and  as  well  to 
County  Detective  Coffin  and  City  De¬ 
tectives  Golden  and  Bandemar,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  case  was 
handled.  All  of  these  gentlemen  over¬ 
heard  the  final  attempted  extortion  and 
blackmail.  The  public  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  fraternity  owe  Mr.  Jasnowski  and 
his  assistants  a  debt  of  gratitude.” 

In  describing  the  trapping  of  Matson 
the  Detroit  Free-Press  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Matson  had  corresponded  with 
Ayres  and  arranged  to  meet  him  in 
Detroit.  He  arrived  Sunday  and 
took  room  No.  88  at  the  Griswold. 
Through  a  third  party  Ayres  ar¬ 
ranged  to  meet  him  there  Monday 
afternoon. 

Gave  Story  to  Prosecutor 

Meanwhile  the  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  head  had  called  on  Prosecutor 
Jasnowski  and  laid  the  entire  story 
before  him.  County  Detective 
Irving  J.  Coffin  fixed  it  with  the 
hotel  management  so  he  could  have 
the  room  adjoining  No.  88.  With 
Detectives  Jacob  Golden  and  Gus 
Bandemar,  from  police  headquar¬ 
ters,  he  secreted  himself  early  in 
the  afternoon  in  room  No.  87. 

Shortly  after  2  o’clock  Ayres  ar¬ 
rived  and  was  received  by  Matson. 
The  detectives  crept  into  the  bath¬ 
room  of  their  apartment,  and  by 
putting  their  ears  to  the  door 
heard  every  word  that  was  said  in 
No.  88. 

Matson  opened  the  conversation 
with  remarks  about  the  weather. 
Then  the  two  men  talked  for  half 
an  hour  about  insurance.  Finally 
Matson  said. 

“Well,  Mr.  Ayres,  we  might  as 
well  get  down  to  business.  You 
know  I  came  here  to  make  you  a 
proposition.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  replied  Ayres. 


“How  much  do  you  want?” 

“I’ll  take  $2,500,”  said  Matson. 

“I’ll  give  it  to  you,”  said  Ayres, 
“but  I  ought  to  have  a  receipt.” 

Promised  to  Print  No  More 

“No,”  replied  the  other,  “in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  you’ll  have  to 
take  my  word.  But  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  nothing  further 
will  be  published  about  you  or  your 
brother  in  my  magazine.  The  only 
thing  I  will  print  will  be  the  year¬ 
ly  statement  about  your  company, 
the  same  as  the  ones  printed  about 
the  other  companies.” 

“Here  is  your  money,”  said 
Ayres,  in  a  louder  tone,  and  he 
counted  three  $1,000  bills  into 
Matson’s  hand.  “You  can  bring  me 
$500  change  to-morrow  at  my 
office.” 

Matson  turned  to  thrust  the 
money  into  the  side  pocket  of  his 
coat.  Detective  Golden  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him.  The  other  de¬ 
tectives  were  at  his  sides. 

“Here!”  exclaimed  Matson,  “take 
this  money,”  and  he  handed  it  to 
Golden.  “I  didn’t  intend  to  do 
anything  unlawful.” 

The  insurance  head  expected 
Matson  to  name  a  larger  sum  for 
the  bribe,  and  he  had  ready  five 
$1,000  bills,  the  numbers  of  which 
were  knows  to  the  waiting  detec¬ 
tives.  For  this  reason  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  make  the  change  when  Mat- 
son  asked  for  $2,500. 


TRAVELERS  IOWA  GENU.  AGENT 

Henry  G.  Wischmeyer,  traveling  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  Detroit  ordinary  agency  of 
the  Travelers,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  Company  for  eastern 
Iowa  with  offices  in  Des  Moines.  Mr. 
Wischmeyer  will  assume  his  new  du¬ 
ties  on  August  2,  succeeding  John  E. 
Kreh,  who  has  resigned  to  enter  anoth¬ 
er  line  of  business. 


TO  HOLD  SEPARATE  MEETING 

Secretary  T.  W.  Blackburn  announces 
that  hereafter  the  Medical  Section  of 
the  American  Life  Convention  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  separately,  next 
year  in  February  or  March. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Life  Convention  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  September  30,  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  preceding  the  World’s  In¬ 
surance  Congress. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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STATISTICS  COVERING  CLAIMS 

NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  BIG  PAYMENTS 

Occupations,  Causes  of  Death,  Ages 
and  Life  of  Policies  Shown  for 
Second  Quarter 

The  New  York  Life  has  compiled 
some  interesting  statistics  covering 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  show¬ 
ing  that  nearly  $20,000,000  was  paid 
out  during  April,  May  and  June  in 
death  claims,  cash  values,  dividends 
and  annuities.  Over  $8,000,000  was 
paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  over  2>5(r0 
policyholders  and  nearly  $12,000,000  to 
21,000  living  policyholders. 

A  list  of  the  occupations  with  the 
number  of  lives  and  the  amounts  fol¬ 
lows: 

Deceaseds’  Occupations  Lives 
Farmers  and  their  employes.  235  $  577.730.5» 

Mlrs.  and  their  employes...  43° 

Merch.  and  their  employes. 1,003  3,5iM93-°o 

Official  and  professional  men  305  9°7’°“-5“ 

Military  and  naval  (war).  105  422, £20.75 

All  other  occupations .  434  850,919.84 

Total  . 2,541  *$8,009,536.26 

•Included  in  above  were  173  women  insured 

^Causes’ of  death  of  the  2,541  policy¬ 
holders  who  died  during  the  period 
shows: 

Consumption  . 

Heart  disease . 

Pneumonia  .  ® 

Bright’s  disease  . 

Cancers  and  tumors .  ^ 

War  . 

Accidents  .  ^ 

Diseases  of  arteries . -• .  °° 

Diseases  of  .digestive  organs .  tv 

Bronchitis,  pleurisy,  etc .  88 

Diabetes  . 

Liver  disease  . 

Paralysis  . 

Appendicitis  . . . 

Blood  poisoning,  anemia,  etc .  °° 

Typhoid  fever .  22 

Old  age  .  12 

Rheumatism  .  8 

Spinal  disease  . 8 

Nervous  prostration,  congestion  of 

brain,  etc .  ^ 

All  other  causes .  40- 

Figures  of  the  age  at  death  follow: 

Lives  Insurance 

30  years  of  age  and  under -  158  $  296,616.32 

Between  30  and  40 .  436  1,178,657.62 

Between  40  and  50 .  688  2,104,857.09 

Between  50  and  60 .  664  2,259,993.60 

Over  60  . _595  2,169,411.63 

Total  . *$8,009,536-26 

•Included  in  above  were  17 3  women  insured 

for  $265,643-37- 

The  life  of  the  policies  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Years  in  Force  Lives  Insurance 

Died  in  1st  Year  of  Ins .  87  $  302.663-01 

Died  in  2d  Year  of  Ins .  88  375,412.89 

Died  between  3  and  5  yrs...  304  1,140,452.70 

Died  between  5  and  10  yrs..  439  1,203,267.99 

Died  between  10  and  20  yrs..  1,231  3,563,076.73 

Diqd  after  20  years  .  392  1,424,662.94 

Total  . 2,541  *8,009,536.26 

•Included  in  above  were  173  women  insured 
for  $265,643.37. _ _ _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL'S  GAINS 


MASSACHUSETTS  LIFE  MEN  MEET 


Fine  Program  Arranged  for  Visitors 
at  Annual  Gathering  at  Home 
Office  Next  Month 


A  very  interesting  and  profitable  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  field  men  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  which  will 
be  held  at  the  home  office  August  20 
and  21.  President  McClench  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  on  hand  and  address  the 
visitors  and  some  very  profitable  talks 
will  be  given  by  prominent  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company.  The  full 
program  arranged  is  as  follows: 

Friday:  Welcome— T.  R.  Fell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Agents’  Association. 

Address— William  W.  McClench, 

president  of  the  company. 

Address— William  H.  Sargeant,  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  “Our  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Address— Frank  T.  McNally,  general 
agent,  Duluth,  Minn.  “Fifty  Dollars  Per 
Month.” 

Address— Carl  LeBuhn,  manager, 
Davenport,  la.  “Agency  Organization 
and  Handling.” 

Executive  meeting  of  general  agents 
holding  contracts  direct  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Friday  evening:  Tickets  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  performance  at  Poli’s 
Vaudeville  House. 

Saturday:  Address — Charles  A.  Ang- 
ell,  actuary  of  the  company.  “The 
Merits  of  Joint  Life  and  Individual 
Policies.” 

Address — Charles  Warren  Pickell, 
manager,  Detroit,  Mich.  “The  Relation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  to  the  In¬ 
suring  Public.” 

Business  Session — Election  of  offi¬ 
cers,  etc. 

Saturday  afternoon:  Steamer  Sylvia 
will  leave  Elm  Street  dock  at  12  o’clock 
sharp  for  Riverside  Park.  The  ladies 
are  to  help  us  to  dissect  the  clams  and 
lobsters.  The  bake  will  be  opened  at 
one  o’clock.  The  usual  athletic  and 
other  stunts  will  be  pulled  off  during 
the  afternoon. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  FIRST 


Cry  Heard  at  Sea  Carried  to  Logical 
Conclusion  To  a  Life  Insurance 
Argument 


The  cry  “Women  and  Children  First” 
heard  in  sea  tragedies  such  as  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  and  Titanic,  is  reconstructed  into 
a  life  insurance  argument  by  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  Mutual  Life’s  publicity  department. 

The  very  highest  form  that  this  in¬ 
stinct  has  reached  in  the  modern  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  world  is  the  extension  of 
that  love  and  protection  into  the  time 
beyond  the  grave.  The  most  primitive 
man  will  rush  to  the  defence  of  his 
home  when  it  is  attacked,  and  he  will, 
if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  die  nobly 
amid  its  ruins  to  protect  from  harm 
those  whom  he  loves.  But  it  requires 
a  civilized  man  to  look  steadily  into  the 
future  and  face  the  stern  facts  that 
when  he  is  dead  no  amount  of  emotion 


Fine  Increase  Made  in  Policyholders’ 
Month — What  Semi-annual  Figures 
Show 


The  New  England  Mutual  Life  makes 
a  fine  showing  in  its  semi-annual  state¬ 
ment  of  business  and  particularly  in 
June,  set  aside  as  policyholders’  month. 
The  new  paid-for  business  in  June  this 
year  was  $5,329,964  which  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  over 
last  year. 

The  semi-annual  figures  of  new  paid 
business  amount  to  $19,185,336  as 
against  a  total  last  year  for  the  same 
period  of  $16,974,459.  The  total  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  has  reached  the  sum  of 
$802,057,402  as  against  $284,345,253  last 
year. 


WON  GOLD  MEDAL 

B.  J.  Sweeney,  district  manager  for 
the  Mutual  Life  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  a  trip  ‘to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  as  a  result 
of  his  being  a  winner  in  the  production 
contest  held  by  that  company. 


or  chivalry  will  avail  to  protect  those 
whom  he  loves.  The  most  ordinary 
man  will  support  his  family — the  law 
will  make  him  do  that — and  will  deny 
himself  often  to  give  them  the  good 
things  they  want.  But  it  requires  a 
thoughtful  man  as  well  as  a  loving 
man  to  realize  clearly  that  he  must 
deny  a  little  more  to-day  so  that  he  may 
he  sure  that  to-morrow  will  bring  pro¬ 
tection  and  safety  to  that  family — even 
if  be  be  taken  from  them. 

What  must  be  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  watches  the  women  and  children 
go  first — his  woman,  his  children — and 
yet  knows  that  when  the  slippery,  reel¬ 
ing  deck  shall  fall  away  beneath  him 
and  the  eternal  sea  shall  catch  him  by 
the  throat,  all  the  support  of  that  fam¬ 
ily  shall  have  been  taken  away  and 
that  poverty,  want,  bitter  and  unaccus¬ 
tomed  toil,  shall  be  their  lot!  Brave 
as  is  his  deed  in  that  last  hour,  still  the 
realization  of  the  failure  in  that  smaller 
but  so  important  duty  must  bring  a 
pang  both  strange  and  sorrowful. 

So  in  every  day  life.  The  man  who 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

•  ‘  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses. 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  ingrowing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


ILLINOIS  LIFE  GAINS 

B.  J.  Stookey,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Life,  stated  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  last  week  that  the  paid  for 
business  of  that  company  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1915  was  $7,510,618,  as 
compared  with  $7,334,380  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1914. 


SIX  MONTHS’  FIGURES 

The  New  England  Mutual  Life  paid 
for  $19,185,336  first  six  months  of  1915; 
$16,974,459  first  six  months  of  1914. 

The  American  Bankers’  Life  paid  for 
$1,369,020  the  first  six  months  of  1915. 
The  total  paid-for  business  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  amounted  to  $1,204,915. 
Minnesota  Mutual,  1915:  $3,752,299; 

1914,  $2,834,515. 

Western  States  Life,  San  Francisco: 

1915,  $5,213,575;  1914,  $3,429,750.  In 
June  this  company  received  applications 
for  new  business  aggregating  $1,256,250, 
the  largest  total  for  it  in  one  month. 

The  American  Life  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  reports  paid-for  business  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  amounting  to 
$2,241,281,  as  against  a  business  for 
the  same  period  last  year  of  $1,953,289. 


The  United  States  Annuity  and  Life 
of  Chicago  has  resumed  active  opera¬ 
tion  in  Florida,  and  Gearry  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  an  experienced  life  man,  has 
been  appointed  manager  for  the  State. 


would  not  support  his  family  should 
be,  and  is,  an  outcast  from  decent  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a 
man  loving,  kind  and  true,  can  day  af¬ 
ter  day  run  the  risk  of  leaving  them  no 
better  off  than  the  children  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  loafer. 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 
AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 


July  30,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


A  TALK  ON  ADVERTISING 

By  John  D.  Sage,  Second  Vice-President  Union  Central  Life 


The  subject  of  life  insurance  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts — first,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  advertising  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  and,  second, 
how  to  advertise  life  insurance.  I  shall 
discuss  principally  the  first  part,  and 
leave  it  to  a  professional  advertising 
man  to  treat  the  second  part. 

Many  of  you  are  managers  or  general 
agents  who  in  times  past  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  solicitors,  but  who  now  give  your 
time  only  partly  to  solicitation  and 
partly  to  supervising  agents  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  business  of  the  office.  Others 
are  general  agents  who  give  practically 
all  of  your  time  to  solicitation,  and 
others  still  are  solicitors,  giving  all  of 
your  time  to  that  work.  Doubtless  each 
solicitor  plans  his  day  systematically, 
and  makes  the  visits  as  he  has  planned 
among  a  definite  list  of  prospects,  work¬ 
ing  steadily  from  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning  until  five  or  six  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Notwithstanding  this  consistent 
work,  you  are  able  to  reach  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  one  prospect  or  policyhold¬ 
er  for  only  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
time  during  the  day,  and  probably  in 
all  only  a  very  few  days  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  life  insurance  adver¬ 
tisement,  on  the  other  hand,  may  se¬ 
cure  your  pro.'pect’s  or  policyholder’s 
attention  at  the  breakfast  table,  on  the 
car  or  train,  at  noon  time,  or  during  the 
late  afternoon  or  evening  when  his 
work  is  over  and  his  mind  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  receptive  to  outside  suggestions 
The  principles  of  advertising  are  the 
same  as  those  of  salesmanship,  a  well 
constructed  and  clever  advertisement 
presenting  exactly  the  same  arguments 
which  you  would  present  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  or  policyholder  yourself  in  person. 
However  the  advertisement  secures  a 
frequent  interview  whereas  you  are 
able  to  secure  only  an  infrequent  inter¬ 
view,  although,  undeniably,  your  per¬ 
sonal  interview  is  many  times  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  The  advertisement 
prepares  the  way  for,  or  continues,  your 
work. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  current 
stories  of  the  “Ford.”  A  man  is  riding 
along  the  street  with  one  foot  hanging 
out,  and  a  youngster  shouts  to  him: 
“Hey!  Mister!  Where  is  your  other 
skate?”  The  life  insurance  advertise¬ 
ment  is  the  other  skate. 

Recently  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
uniting  in  a  personal  canvass  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  dozen  of  our  leading  chari¬ 
ties  combined.  The  experience  was  in 
teresting  and  in  many  ways  en¬ 
joyable.  The  idea  of  business  men 
making  one  solicitation  for  money 
for  the  leading  charities  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers  for 
several  days,  and  almost  everywhere 
we  went  wre  found  our  prospects  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  plan.  Each  one,  at  the 
time  he  read  about  it,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  had  formed  some  opinion 
as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  idea.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
was  stowed  away  in  his  subconscious¬ 
ness  an  impression  to  the  effect  either 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  charities  at 
all,  or  that  there  were  too  many  chari¬ 
ties.  or  that  he  had  given  all  that  he 
could  to  charity,  or  that  he  needed  his 
money  with  which  to  buy  gasoline,  or. 
to  be  more  optimistic,  that  he  was  pre 
pared  to  do  his  part  for  the  cause.  As 
soon  as  we  approached  him,  the  sub¬ 
conscious  impression  immeaiately  came 
into  his  full  consciousness  and  he  was 
prepared  to  answer  either  yes  or  no.  If 
"no,”  it  was  our  task  to  succeed  in 
changing  his  opinion  and  creating  a 
favorable  impression,  and  thus  succeed¬ 
ing  in  our  mission. 

Making  An  Impression 

The  process  is  the  same  in  selling 
life  insurance.  It  should  be  the  office 
of  the  advertisement  to  make  impres¬ 
sions  upon  the  mind  of  the  prospect 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  in  his  sub¬ 


consciousness  he  is  favorably  inclined 
toward  life  insurance,  rather  than  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  results 
of  advertising  in  most  lines  are  intan¬ 
gible,  although  in  certain  lines  definite 
results  can  be  counted.  Results  of  life 
insurance  advertising  are  unavoidably 
intangible  and  it  requires  faith.  The 
home  office  officials  are  likely  to  belit¬ 
tle  the  value  of  advertising  and  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  company’s  continued  prosperi¬ 
ty  wholly  to  their  skilful  business  man¬ 
agement  and  to  their  judgment  in  se¬ 
curing  competent  agents,  and  to  their 
ability  in  inspiring  them  to  do  their  best 
work.  The  agent  is  apt  to  belittle  the 
value  of  advertising  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  due  solely  to  his  own  personality 
and  efforts  that  tne  applications  are  se¬ 
cured  and  the  insurance  kept  in  force. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  other  lines 
of  business,  where  the  article  is  equal¬ 
ly  hard  to  sell,  tangible  results  can  be 
positively  shown,  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  similar  results  can  be 
secured  in  the  life  insurance  business, 
although  they  cannot  be  measured.  It 
may  be  answered,  also,  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  the  same  capable  officials 
and  competent  agents,  would  be  still 
more  prosperous  if  it  were  to  engage 
judiciously  in  intelligent  advertising. 

Value  in  Four  Ways 

I  believe  that  advertising  in  life  in¬ 
surance  is  of  value  in  four  ways.  I  will 
name  them  in  the  order  of  their  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

First — You  may  be  surprised  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  think  advertising  is  of 
greatest  value  in  keeping  insurance  in 
force.  The  agent,  through  his  person¬ 
ality  and  salesmanship  secures  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  places  the  insurance.  The 
months  roll  by  and  the  second  premium 
becomes  due.  The  policyholder  is  not 
affected  by  the  personality  of  the  agent 
as  in  the  first  interview,  and  he  may 
have  forgotten  many  of  the  strong 
reasons  advanced  by  the  agent  when  he 
consented  to  the  insurance.  Other  de¬ 
sires  may  have  arisen  during  the  year, 
which  he  is  tempted  to  satisfy.  The 
premium  notice,  circulars  and  even  a 
letter  or  two  may  not  change  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  let  his  policy  lapse.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  company  is  well  advertised  in 
the  proper  mediums,  the  policyholder’s 
mind  is  continually  fortified  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  tend  to  convince  him  that 
his  original  determination  to  insure  was 
a  wise  one.  Long  before  the  premium 
is  due  he  becomes  favorably  disposed. 
The  same  thing  applies  when  a  cash 
surrender  or  loan  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  advertising  is  the 
silent  salesman  which  may  be  of  great 
value  in  conserving  the  insurance. 

Second — -In  securing  new  insurance 
we  must  all  admit  that  advertising  is 
of  assistance  to  the  agent.  You  will  re¬ 
member  the  tremendous  advertising  of 
the  year  1905  when  the  life  insurance 
companies  were  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  very  prominently.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  a  decrease  in  new  business 
for  the  time  being,  hut  let  us  see  the 
after  effect.  The  largest  amount  of  new 
business  in  any  year  prior  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  investigation  was  paid  for  in  the 


year  1904.  After  the  investigation  this 
record  was  passed  in  the  year  1910.  In 
the  year  1913  the  new  business  written 
was  41  per  cent,  larger  than  the  new 
business  written  in  1904,  an  increase 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  population.  Obviously  the  agitation 
proved  to  be  of  first  class  advertising 
value  and  of  great  assistance  in  the  se¬ 
curing  of  new  business. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  company, 
however,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  advertise  in  order  to  secure 
new  business.  The  writing  of  an  undue 
amount  of  new  business  in  any  year  re¬ 
sults  in  a  decrease  in  surplus — or  at 
least  a  smaller  gain  in  surplus  than 
should  reasonably  be  expected.  If  the 
insurance  company  is  making  its  nor¬ 
mal  increase  in  new  business  each  year 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  adver¬ 
tise  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  amount. 

Increases  Cost 

Moreover,  advertising  for  new  insur¬ 
ance  simply  increases  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  business.  It  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  from  the  agents’  commis¬ 
sions.  Therefore,  it  means  essentially 
so  much  extra  commissions  paid.  If  the 
officers  are  endeavoring  to  manage  a 
company  with  economy,  and  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  securing  a  reasonable  increase 
in  new  business  each  year,  it  would  not 
be  good  business  to  expend  an  amount 
for  advertising  for  new  business  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  paying  the  agents’  commis¬ 
sions. 

Third — In  inspiring  the  agent.  Man¬ 
agers  and  general  agents  have  difficulty 
in  securing  and  retaining  capable 
agents.  If  your  company,  or  all  compa¬ 
nies  combined,  as  you  contemplate, 
should  engage  in  advertising  in  the 
standard  advertising  mediums  of  the 
country,  think  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  enthusing  your  agents,  in  se¬ 
curing  their  loyalty  and  commanding 
their  respect  for  the  business,  or  for 
your  company  in  particular,  and  in  se¬ 
curing  new  agents.  The  psychological 
effect  of  a  man  seeing  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  company,  or  his  own  particular  busi¬ 
ness,  advertised  to  the  world  and  know¬ 
ing  that  the  world  is  reading  the  adver¬ 
tisement  with  him,  is  of  undoubted 
value. 

Sympathy  and  Co-Operation 

Fourth — In  enlisting  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  in  the 
life  insurance  business.  Up  to  the  end 
of  March  this  year  (I  have  not  seen  the 
more  recent  figures)  there  were  over 
2,000  bills  introduced  in  the  State  legis¬ 
latures,  affecting  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  of  these  would  not  have 
been  introduced  had  the  legislators 
really  understood  insurance.  It  is  only 
fair  to  the  large  army  of  life  insurance 
policyholders  in  this  country,  and  to  the 
companies,  that  the  public  should  be 
educated  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
insurance  business  and  of  the  enormous 
benefits  it  is  conferring.  Hostile  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  silenced  by  knowledge. 

Coming  down  to  the  second  part  of 
my  subject,  “How  to  Advertise  Life  In¬ 
surance,”  may  I  remind  you  first  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  ordinary  man  has  little 
or  no  natural  interest  in  life  insurance. 
It  is  hard  for  you  and  me  to  realize  that, 
as  we  are  so  absorbed  in  the  business. 
When  I  first  took  up  life  insurance,  an 
old  uncle  of  mine,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  an  acute  business  man,  said 
to  me:  “Do  not  forget  that  most  per¬ 
sons  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163.01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
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WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


A  certain  man  in 
Paper  Riches  Portland,  Ore.,  died, 
Versus  leaving  securities 
Insurance  with  a  par  value  of 
$1(,218,000.  Because 
of  the  war  and  the  depressed  state  of 
security  values,  the  appraisers  placed 
a  value  of  $770,000  on  the  man’s  in¬ 
vestments.  The  claims  filed  against 
the  estate  amounted  to  $891,000,  mak¬ 
ing  the  estate  insolvent  on  current 
valuations.  There  was  no  life  insur¬ 
ance.  The  man’s  dependants  were  left 
without  a  cent  out  of  his  seemingly 
large  fortune.  Life  insurance  would 
have  saved  this  fortune  as  it  does  not 
fluctuate  in  value  according  to  condi¬ 
tions  and  is  payable  when  most  needed. 
*  *  » 

The  Life  Underwriters’ 
Answers  that  Association  of  Canada 
Have  Won  publishes  a  paper  called 
Applications  “The  Life  Underwriters 
News.”  In  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  it  published  some  answers  given 
by  quick  witted  agents  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  closing  a  case.  The  questions 
and  answers  were  furnished  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  life  agents  of  Canada.  A  few  sam¬ 
ples  follow: 

“I  do  not  believe  in  life  insurance 
it  is  just  money  left  for  a  man’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  quarrel  over.” 

“Any  other  money  or  property  you 
might  leave  behind  is  just  as  good  as 
life  insurance  money  to  quarrel  over. 
It  is  even  better  because  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  can  he  made  over  at  once 
to  a  beneficiary,  and  the  payment  of 
the  money  to  the  right  party  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  statute  in  a  way  that 
applies  to  no  other  form  of  invest¬ 
ment.” 


“Life  insurance  is  too  much  of  a 
gamble  for  me.” 

“Business  success  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  shrewd  guessing  as  to 
what  the  future  will  bring.  Will  the 
market  go  up  or  down?  How  much 
will  this  article  sell  for  six  months 
hence?  etc.  Not  so  in  life  insurance. 
You  know  what  the  article  costs  to-day 
and  what  it  will  cost  in  a  year  from  now. 
You  know  what  the  policy  will  yield  to 
your  estate  on  your  death;  or  what  it 
will  yield  to  yourself  in  your  old  age. 
Your  gains  are  assured  without  the 
least  element  of  a  gamble  to  it.” 


“Your  company  might  contest  my 
death  and  my  family  would  lose  all. 
Not  for  mine,  thank  you.” 

“This  idea  is  utterly  erroneous  in  re¬ 
spect  of  old-line  companies.  Fraudulent 
claims  they  will  dispute  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  these  are  few.  Compare 
the  contested  cases  arising  in  any  one 
year  with  the  losses  incurring  in  that 
year,  and  the  percentage  will  be  almost 
infinitesimal.  No  other  business  on 
earth  is  so  litle  given  to  litigation. 

"Do  you  think  any  jury  in  the  land 
would  give  a  verdict  against  your 
widow  and  orphans  Never!  Insurance 
companies  know  this.  It  would  be  utter 
folly  for  them  to  contest  a  policy  upon 
which  premiums  have  been  duly  paid, 
except  on  the  ground  of  gross  fraud. 
They  never  do.  Your  policy,  because 
free  from  any  taint  of  fraud,  will  be 
absolutely  incontestable  if  you  keep  the 
premiums  paid.” 


“It  implies  a  distrust  of  Providence.” 

“The  objection  might  as  well  he  urged 
against  fire  insurance;  or  putting  light¬ 
ning-rods  on  buildings;  or,  indeed,  tak¬ 
ing  any  precaution  to  avert  possible 
evils.  Providence  was  not  intended  to 
preclude  self-help.” 


“The  assured  are  apt  to  die  soon.” 

“This  is  a  superstition.  It  is  capable 
of  proof  that  life  assurance  tends  di¬ 
rectly  to  prolong  life,  by  relieving  it  of 
anxieties,  and  by  promoting  the  stabil¬ 


ity,  economy,  and  good  order  of  society 
and  the  family.  And  statistics  prove 
the  same  thing.” 

“I  have  no  special  motive  for  taking 
out  a  policy.” 

“No  special  motive?  See  a  motive 
that  ought  to  move  you  in  that  wife 
whom  you  took  from  a  comfortable 
home,  and  at  the  bridal  altar  promised 
to  provide  for!  Answer  to  you  con¬ 
science  whether  she  would  be  provided 
for  if  you  were  to  die  to-night!  Were 
it  impossible  for  you  to  make  her  situa¬ 
tion  certainly  comfortable,  then  were 
you  under  no  obligation  to  do  it.  But 
you  can  do  it,  and  so  the  obligation 
holds  you.  Besides,  cast  your  eyes 
upon  your  promising  boys  and  your 
lovely  daughters.  No  special  motive? 
Read  it  there.  Is  not  love  for  your 
household  a  sufficient  motive?” 

“What  is  the  use,  a  fellow  only  lives 
once.” 

“When  you  are  thirty-five  years  of 
age  you  will  realize  that  you  have  only 
once  to  live,  and  should  you  not  make 
good  use  of  your  time  now?” 

“Twenty  years  seem  too  far  away  and 
too  long  to  wait  for  an  endowment.” 

“You  are  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  it  seems  a  long  period  to  you.  But 
look  at  me.  I  am  forty,  yet  I  do  not 
look  old,  do  I?  Well,  by  the  time  you 
are  as  old  as  I  am  you  will  have  your 
money.”  - 

“Some  other  provision  will  do  as 
well.” 

“No  provision  for  the  possible  neces¬ 
sities  of  your  family  is  adequate  which 
is  not  immediate;  for  your  death  will 
be  immediate.  But  life  assurance  is 
an  immediate  provision,  the  only  im¬ 
mediate  provision,  and  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  for  the  amount  invested.” 


“I  don’t  expect  to  die.” 

“If  you  did  we  wouldn’t  insure  you. 
How  could  we  otherwise  promise  to  pay 
$1,000  as  against  a  first  payment  of 
$25.” 


“I’ll  take  a  chance  of  delay.” 

“You  don’t  take  the  chances.  You 
compel  your  family  to  take  them.’’ 


“Wait  for  a  time.” 

“Many  are  still  waiting  who  have 
said  this.  In  the  meantime,  your  cost 
of  insurance  is  increasing.  And,  many 
have  died  while  waiting.” 

*  *  * 

Vice-President  R.  W.  Ste- 
Looking  vens,  of  the  Illinois  Life, 
for  the  than  whom  there  are  few 
Prospects  better  judges  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  success  in  the  field, 

says: 

“Every  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  selling  of  life  insurance  knows 
that  to  sell  insurance  is  comparatively 
easy  when  the  prospect  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  who  is  ready  and  willing  to 
consider  the  proposition  with  a  view 
of  investing. 

“The  hardest  part  of  the  salesman’s 
work  is  to  find  real  prospects,  and  it 
has  been  well  said  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  energetic  and  efficient 
life  salesmen  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  of  their  time  is  spent  in  looking 
for  prospects,  which  means  that  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  the  giving  of  real  prospects 
a  thorough  work  out. 

“A  good  salesman  is  able  to  close 
sixty  per  cent.,  or  three  out  of  every 
five  real  prospects  that  he  talks  to. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  such  a  very 
large  percentage  of  men  approached  on 
the  question  of  life  insurance  are  not 
then  and  there  ready  to  consider  it,  it 
logically  follows  that  the  salesmen  who 
persistently  and  systematically  sees 
the  most  people,  finds  the  most  pros¬ 
pects  and  sells  the  most  policies.” 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 

Will  You  national  Life  contains  an 
do  it  interesting  appeal  to  the 
Now?  field  men  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Will  you  do  it 
now?”  The  Bulletin  in  part  says: 

That’s  the  burning  question  with 
every  ardent  lover  of  life  insurance, 
and  always  will  be. 

Now,  now,  now!  There  is  no  to¬ 
morrow! 

It  keeps  the  livest  wire  mighty  busy 
eternally  figuring  how  he’ll  land  his 
prospect.  And  it’s  a  game  where 
thought  and  action  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  now  of  the  matter  must 
press  down  hard  upon  the  lifeman — 
now,  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  pros¬ 
pect,  must  he  the  lodestar.  The  sec¬ 
onds  must  be  grabbed  and  utilized, 
else,  like  flowing  water  passing  around 
a  fallen  log,  an  eddy  is  formed,  and  all 
is  off — around  and  around  and  around 
he’ll  go,  all  to  no  purpose — for  still 
water  never  turned  a  mill  wheel. 

Writing  life  insurance  is  not  the 
work  for  the  slothful,  either  of  mind 
or  body.  Its  call  is  to  the  alert,  dia¬ 
mond-sharp  souls  who  dare  cut  their 
way  through  the  granite  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  procrastination,  don’t-want-it, 
can’t-afford-it,  and  smile  withal  at  the 
soft  snap  of  making  men  do  what  they 
say  they  won’t  do. 

Oh,  it’s  a  royal  game,  to  be  sure! 
One  fit  for  the  employment  of  kings — 
and  who  are  greater  kings  among  men 
than  the  big  writers  of  life  insurance? 
They  compel  men  to  do  their  duty, 
they  speak  in  tones  of  authority  and 
they  command  men  to  “put  your  name 
here”  without  a  quaver  of  doubt  as  to 
obedience. 

They  are  weighed  with  the  eternal 
clamor  of  all  nature,  do  it  now.  and 
they  give  Yent  through  action,  and  they 
maneuver  by  initiative  to  flank  and  sur¬ 
round  their  prospects  by  surprise  move¬ 
ments  when  they  may,  but  failing  in 
that  they  march  into  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  resolved  to  carry  the  strong¬ 
hold  or  die.  Sometimes  they  die  (and 
it’s  a  noble  death  in  every  case),  but 
oftener  they  win,  planting  the  banner 
of  “Life  Insurance  Protection,”  where 
erstwhile  floated  the  colors  of  “I’ll 
Never  Insure  My  Life.” 

Brother,  are  you  weak  along  such 
lines?  Haven’t  you  self-confidence? 
Haven’t  you  moral  courage  to  speak 
out  to  the  highest  when  duty  drives? 
Doesn’t  ambition  to  succeed  gnaw  at 
your  heart?  Or  does  doubt  whisper, 
“Not  for  me?” 

Well,  unless  you’ve  sent  in  your  rate¬ 
book,  try  once  more.  If  the  desire  to 
win  is  deep  and  ablaze  in  your  bosom, 
know  'by  that  token,  you  can  win.  God 
never  planted  a  desire  in  soil  too  poor 
for  its  fruition.  Grasp  that — believe  it, 
and  you’ll  carry  the  day. 


Thomas  O’Haren,  formerly  a  barber 
shop  foreman  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  an  agent  for  the  Pru¬ 
dential  in  that  town. 


Misspent  Time  and  Oppor- 
Don't  tunities  of  Life  Insurance 
Wait  Agents  was  the  subject  of 
on  Mood  an  address  delivered  by 
John  C.  Kirby,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Great  Southern  Life  of  Houston,  Tex. 
He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  agents 
are  too  apt  to  wait  until  they  feel  in 
the  mood  before  they  solicit  insurance. 
Along  this  line  he  said: 

“It  is  not  accident  that  helps  a  man 
in  this  world,  but  by  persistent  indus¬ 
try  we  accomplish  the  things  in  life 
that  we  set  out  to  do.  Accident  does 
very  little  towards  the  production  of 
life  insurance,  but  applications  are  usu¬ 
ally  secured  by  steady  determination 
and  by  close  application,  bulldog  tenac¬ 
ity  and  persistency. 

“There  is,  with  a  great  majority  of 
men,  a  want  of  constancy  in  their 
plans,  and  they  oftentimes  work  as  if 
they  doubted  the  results  they  would 
achieve  in  their  undertakings,  and  they 
fail  to  put  the  necessary  energy  into 
the  work  in  hand  that  is  essential  to 
make  it  profitable. 

“Every  agent  is  a  center  of  influ¬ 
ence,  who  controls  to  a  great  extent 
the  prospective  purchaser,  for  success, 
if  he  makes  him  see  the  proposition 
like  he  sees  it;  of  failure,  if  he  fails 
to  accomplish  this.  Just  in  proportion 
as  he  uses  this  influence  he  succeeds 
or  fails  in  landing  his  prospect. 

“I  feel  we  life  insurance  agents  are 
prone  to  grow  indifferent  and  sit  and 
wait  for  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
great  things  at  once,  and  finally  nave 
vain  regrets  that  useless  intentions 
brought  forth  no  good  results. 

“We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  good  re¬ 
sults  with  our  arms  folded,  but  suc¬ 
cess  comes  to  those  who  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  there  is 
nothing  impossible  to  those  who  try. 

“If  we  life  insurance  men  could  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  the  time  we  don’t  work 
on  the  same  basis  as  when  we  work, 
our  balances  would  be  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  company,  and  our  bank 
accounts  would  be  more  noticeable. 

“There  is  a  peculiarity  about  life  in¬ 
surance  agents  that  no  one  in  any  other 
walk  in  life  possesses;  that  is,  he 
either  runs  in  high  or  low  gear — never 
in  the  intermediate.  It  is  either  a 
feast  or  a  famine  with  him  all  the  time. 

“The  life  insurance  agent’s  long  suit 
is  to  tell  what  he  is  doing  and  never 
what  he  has  failed  to  do.  His  strong 
points  are  procrastination  and  exag¬ 
geration,  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  take  care  of  his  accounts  with 
what  he  will  make  next  month  no  one 
would  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  him  with  a  bill. 

“We  life  insurance  agents  are  all  in¬ 
flicted  with  a  disease  called  ‘Wants,’ 
and  the  only  cure  for  this  it  to  put  in 
eight  hours’  work  each  day  into  our 
business.  I  feel  99  per  cent,  of  our 
non-success  is  attributable  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  paper.” 


S.  H.  Wolfe  is  in  charge  of  an  exami¬ 
nation  for  the  California  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  West  Coast-San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Life.  The  State  of  Oregon  is  also 
participating  in  the  examination. 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION  BLANKS 

By  A.  H.  Sherer,  Midland  Mutual  Life 


The  purpose  of  the  illustration  blank 
is  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  definite 
way  the  important  details  of  the  pol¬ 
icy,  or  to  fix  and  deepen  the  points 
made  during  a  previous  interview.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  about  the  same  as  using 
the  policy  in  explaining  the  proposi¬ 
tion  except  that  the  agent  is  absent  and 
must  trust  the  prospect  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  and  reach  a  favor¬ 
able  decision  unaided  by  his  presence. 

It  has  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  first  method,  that  of  using  the 
policy  just  as  one  misses  something 
when  reading  the  sermon  of  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  the  living  personality 
is  absent.  There  are  cases,  of  course, 
where  it  fills  a  need  and  is  helpful  to 
the  agent.  Much  depends  upon  who 
the  prospect  is.  Some  men,  especially 
men  of  studious  habits,  who  are  used 
to  working  things  out  for  themselves, 
would  appreciate  a  quiet  study  of  the 
policy  provisions  such  a$  the  illustra¬ 
tion  affords. 

But  a  promiscuous  use  of  the  biann 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  loss  of  ad¬ 
vantage  rather  than  a  gain.  Not  every 
prospect  is  able  to  understand  the 
Illustration  and  not  every  one  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  to  examine  it  even 
when  placed  in  his  hands.  For  these 
reasons  care  and  good  judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  its  use. 

In  a  case  of  competition,  I  would 
rarely  use  it;  not  because  we  are  afraid 
of  fair  and  honorable  competition — we 
invite  that — but  because  the  competive 
company  may  not  be  upon  the  same 
reserve  basis  and  in  that  case,  if  the 
policies  are  the  same  in  kind,  there 
would  be  unfavorable  comparison  in 
which  we  would  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  the 
policy. 

There  are  other  things  besides  fig¬ 


ures  that  need  to  be  shown  in  such 
a  case;  figures  are  important  but  they 
are  not  all  that  is  worth  considering 
in  a  policy.  There’s  something  to  be 
said  of  the  company,  of  the  character 
of  the  men  who  manage  it  and  of  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
compose  its  membership;  something  to 
be  said  of  the  character  of  its  invest¬ 
ments;  of  the  fairness  and  liberality 
of  its  policy  contracts  and  the  scope  of 
protection  which  they  afford. 

These  points  can  only  be  presented 
properly  in  a  personal  interview  and 
so  I  would  withhold  the  illustration 
until  satisfied  that  it  would  meet  with 
a  kindly  reception  and  get  a  fair  and 
square  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  pros¬ 
pect. 

It  often  happens  that  the  prospect 
having  looked  over  the  illustration,  hav¬ 
ing  examined  the  money  values  of  the 
policy,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
can  invest  his  money  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  in  some  other  way,  losing  sight  of 
course  of  the  greatest  thing  for  which 
the  policy  stands, — 'the  protection.  So 
when  we  call  on  him  the  next  time 
expecting  to  find  him  just  ready  to 
write,  it  is  only  to  find  he  has  lost  in¬ 
terest  and  we  have  to  use  all  tact  and 
power  of  persuasion  and  enlightenment 
to  bring  him  around  to  the  place  where 
he  can  again  see  the  proposition  in  its 
true  light.  Or  we  may  receive  a  dash 
of  cold  water  in  the  face  like  this:  “I 
got  your  papers  all  right  but  I  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  them  yet.” 
That  places  the  agent  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  because  it  is  equivalent  to  asking 
for  more  time  and  the  agent  is  there 
now  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  necessary  now,  if  the  agent 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  talk, 
to  lead  the  prospect  back  to  where  he 
had  him  before  sending  the  illustration. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

= - -  .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  in  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization, 
Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . 


.  $11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
1,727,653.95 
99,256.046.00 
15,423,933.48 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


A  Talk  On  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  sucb  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILUA.M  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


A  COOD  OPEIMINC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  Oity 


about  when  you  talk  to  them  about  life 
insurance.”  In  our  advertising  we  must 
first  of  all  gain  the  attention  of  our 
prospect  through  something  in  which 
he  is  naturally  interested.  After  we 
have  caught  his  eye  and  his  interest,  we 
have  a  point  of  contact  and  we  must 
lead  him  through  the  transition  stage  to 
the  story  which  we  wish  to  tell  him.  We 
must  tell  this  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  his  desire  for  what  we  have  to 
sell.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  'prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  as  in  salesmanship. 

Some  agents  think  that  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  secure  results  when  they  insert 
an  advertisement,  printing  the  name  of 
their  company  in  large,  bold  type,  and 
emphasizing  the  points  of  its  size,  etc. 
Such  an  advertisement  is  of  relatively 
little  value,  as  the  ordinary  man,  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  turns  away  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  “I  am  not  interested  in  life  insur¬ 
ance.”  Our  money  for  advertising  is 
thrown  away,  unless  we  observe  the 
laws  of  psychology  and  secure  a  man’s 
attention  and  interest  and  ‘‘lead  him 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.” 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  three 
subjects  in  which  men  are  naturally 
most  vitally  interested  and  around 
which  most  of  their  activities  center. 
They  are  poverty,  sex  and  religion. 
Think  of  these  for  a  moment  and  con¬ 
sider  how  true  the  statement  is.  In  ad¬ 
vertising  life  insurance  we  can  appeal 
to  any  one  or  all  three  of  these  natu¬ 
ral  instincts.  One  man  may  be  attract¬ 
ed  only  by  the  thought  of  old  age  and 
the  danger  of  poverty.  Another  may  be 
won  by  the  appeal  to  his  love  for  his 
wife  and  the  thought  of  protecting  her 
in  the  event  of  his  death.  A  third  may 
be  influenced  by  the  religious  motive. 


Consider  how  many  companies  and  liow 
many  thousands  of  agents  have  secured 
applications  through  the  famous  Tal- 
mage  sermon.  Some  prospects  may  be 
influenced  by  all  three  of  these  consid¬ 
erations.  Think  of  what  a  variety  of 
topics  the  insurance  advertiser  has  to 
draw  from  in  making  his  appeal.  The 
principle  is  the  same  whether  one  is  ad¬ 
vertising  for  new  business  or  to  keep 
old  business  in  force.  The  preventing 
of  the  lapse  means  simply  the  reselling 
of  the  policyholder. 

I  congratulate  the  Cincinnati  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  on  the  success 
you  have  made  in  raising  your  fund  for 
your  advertising  campaign.  I  was  es¬ 
pecially  pleased  when  I  heard  that  a 
portion  of  it  will  be  appropriated  for  a 
national  campaign,  and  another  for  a 
local  campaign.  In  my  opinion  the  local 
advertising  would  be  of  particular  as¬ 
sistance  in  securing  new  business,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  futile  to  advertise  for  new 
business  unless  the  agent  is  on  the  spot, 
ready  to  back  it  up  by  his  personal  ef¬ 
forts.  I  believe  that  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  will  -be  of  special  value  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  old  business  in  force  and  in  in¬ 
spiring  the  agents  and  in  creating  a 
favorable  impression  in  favor  of  the  life 
insurance  business.  I  believe  that  you 
have  arrived  at  a  very  wise  conclusion 
in  your  plans  and  you  have  my  best 
wishes  for  the  greatest  success  in  your 
undertaking. 


(A  receiver  has  been  asked  for  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  a  fraternal  order  of 
St.  Louis,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  in¬ 
solvency.  The  membership  of  the  or¬ 
der  fell  from  47,875  in  1910  to  15,169 
cn  January  first  of  this  year. 


Notice  has  been  served  on  the  City 
of  Rochester  that  the  Herman  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  would  hold  it  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  damage  which  was  caused 
to  the  insurance  building  by  blasting 
in  the  street. 


In  a  clever  talk  to  accident  agents 
R.  P.  Shorts  said  recently:  “Are  you 
conducting  an  insurance  agency — or  a 
collection  agency?”  The  talk  was 
aimed  at  agents  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  collections. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  30,  1915. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2i97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  1$  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


CONGRATULATIONS,  MR.  AYRES! 

In  the  old  days  a  certain  type  of 
newspaper  editor  was  in  reality  only 
a  detective  who  ran  a  newspaper  as  a 
blind  for  bigger  game.  A  large  part 
of  his  work  was  devoted  to  ferreting 
out  information  the  possession  of  which 
would  give  him  power  over  some  man 
with  money.  If  well  paid  he  would 
keep  confidential  the  knowledge  gath¬ 
ered  by  sleuthing.  Often,  the  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  lacked  authenticity,  was 
composed  of  half-baked  facts  or  even 
suspicions,  but  rather  than  have  these 
published,  with  resultant  scandal,  the 
victim  paid  hush  money. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  were  eradicated  from  insurance 
journalism,  but  there  is  now  disclosed 
the  case  of  an  Indianapolis  “editor” 
who  tried  to  blackmail  Clarence  L. 
Ayres,  president  of  the  Northern  As¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Detroit,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  marked  bills  not  knowing  that 
detectives  were  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  congratu¬ 
lates  Mr.  Ayres  for  displaying  nerve 
in  not  only  stopping  such  a  swindle, 
but  in  doing  it  to  the  accompaniment 
of  publicity  which  will  put  a  sharp 
check  on  these  practices.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  paraded  on  the  front 
page  of  a  newspaper  but  Mr.  Ayres 
waved  aside  his  personal  feelings  and 
let  the  trap  be  sprung  with  ingenuity 
and  success. 

It  would  help  the  insurance  business 
if  more  men  showed  Mr.  Ayres’  back¬ 
bone  and  shut  down  absolutely  and 
emphatically  on  all  kinds  of  holdupery. 
While  there  are  not  many  Matson  cases 
there  still  continues  a  more  subtle  type 
of  editor  who  cannot  resist  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  printing  a  fling  at  some  com¬ 
pany  which  does  not  contribute  to  his 
support. 

The  time  is  rapidly  going  by  when  a 
newspaper  can  be  operated  with  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  serving  a 
legitimate,  constructive  interest.  The 
principal  motive  and  the  only  motive 
for  publishing  an  insurance  paper 
should  be  to  elevate,  instruct  and  inter¬ 
est  insurance  men.  It  should  not  play 
favorites;  it  should  never  use  a  club. 
There  should  be  no  motive  behind  any 
story,  except  that  for  the  general  good 
of  the  business. 


Charles  E.  Ward  of  the  Preferred 
Accident  has  just  returned  from  a  short 
trip  to  eastern  Pennsylvania. 


THE  “EASTLAND”  HORROR 
The  records  of  disasters  on  water 
contain  no  other  such  horror  as  the 
capsizing  of  the  pleasure  steamer  “East- 
land.”  It  is  notable  that  the  greatest 
water-travel  catastrophes  of  all  time 
have  occurred  within  the  past  three 
years.  All  the  safety  features  of  mod¬ 
ern  ship  construction,  government  regu¬ 
lation  and  official  inspection,  cannot 
prevent  the  loss  of  1,500  lives  from  a 
vessel,  moored  practically  in  the  streets 
of  a  great  inland  city.  Safety  is  not  a 
condition;  it  is  only  a  word.  There  is 
no  safety.  There  is  only  insurance 
against  the  inevitable  percentage  of 
loss. 


OVER-REGULATED 

Speaking  before  a  gathering  of  agents 
the  other  day  on  the  financial  side  of 
life  insurance  administration,  George  C. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Mutual  Life  of  Milwaukee,  remarked 
that  25,000  miles  of  railroad  lines  in 
the  United  States  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  at  this  time.  Of  course,  rail¬ 
roads  that  are  in  receivers’  hands  do 
not  pay  dividends  or  interest  maturi¬ 
ties,  and  considering  the  extent  to 
which  the  insurance  companies  are 
holders  of  railroad  bonds,  the  present 
over-regulated  condition  of  the  railroad 
business  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  insurance  companies. 

Successful  insurance  company  admin¬ 
istration  is  often  a  matter  of  great  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  small  matters.  In  life  in¬ 
surance  especially  is  the  income  of  the 
company  reflected  directly  in  the  cost 
of  insurance  to  the  policyholder.  The 
amount  of  loss  due  to  defaulting  inter¬ 
est  would  not  be  serious  to  the  com¬ 
panies,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  solidity,  but  losses  that  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  premium  charges  become 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
policyholder  and  would  affect  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  of  the  company. 

Several  railroads  which  were  regard¬ 
ed  not  many  years  ago  as  among  our 
great  syGtems  have  within  the  past 
few  years  fallen  in  earning  capacity 
so  far  as  to  be  threatened  now  with 
huge  assessments  on  the  stock,  which 
it  is  believed  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
supplied  by  the  bondholders  instead. 
What  the  loss  may  amount  to  may  be 
roughly  estimated  from  Mr.  Markham’s 
further  statement  that  his  company’s 
loss  due  to  defaulting  interest  during 
the  year  from  railroad  bonds,  was 
$200,000.  Mr.  Markham  concluded  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  with  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“Insurance  companies  hold  millions 
of  dollars  in  railroad  bonds  and  when 
additional  burdens  are  placed  on -.the 
railroads,  they  fa’l  on  the  bondholders 
and  ultimately  the  policyholder  is  the 
loser.  During  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  railroads  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  politicians.” 


SCRANTON  LIFE  NEW  BUILDING 

The  Scranton  Life,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  been  granted  a  permit  to  erect  its 
new  home  office  building  at  Adams 
avenue  and  Spruce  street,  the  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  of  which  is  $285,000. 


F.  H.  Kingsbury,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Globe  Indemnity,  is  at 
Oak  Bluff,  Mass.,  on  his  vacation,  and 
is  expected  to  return  to  the  home  office 
on  July  26. 


CHARLES  E.  CAWL 


Charles  E.  Cawl,  of  Roselle  Park,  N. 
J.,  is  being  pushed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  $200,000  club  of 
the  Mutual  Life  which  meets  in  San 
Francisco,  August  24  and  26.  He  wrote 
about  $600,000  last  year,  nearly  $400', 000 
being  in  the  Mutual  Life.  Mr.  Cawl  is 
with  the  Newark  agency  of  the  Mutual, 
an  agency,  by  the  way,  which  will  send 
four  men  to  the  $200,000  club.  The  other 
three  are  W.  Reginald  Baker,  Madison, 
N.  J.;  Edward  A.  Marks,  South  Orange, 
and  William  T.  Broome,  Montclair. 

Mr.  Cawl  graduated  from  the  home 
office  to  the  field.  He  is  a  good  public 
speaker,  has  mixed  some  in  politics,  and 
has  written  many  prominent  men. 

In  addition  to  the  Newark  contin¬ 
gent  which  stands  solidly  for  Mr.  Cawl, 
a  number  of  the  prominent  Mutual  Life 
writers  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  have  endorsed  him  for  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Cawl  has  proved  his 
executive  ability,  is  at  home  as  a  pre¬ 
siding  officer  and  has  a  reputation  as  a 
speaker  on  the  successful  selling  of 
life  insurance. 

*  *  * 

James  (Traymore)  Westervelt, 

special  agent  of  the  Niagara  Fire,  was 
one  of  the  interesting  figures  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Middle  Department  as¬ 
sociation’s  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  last 
week.  Mr.  Westervelt  made  the  trip  to 
the  coast  in  an  automobile,  accom¬ 
panied  by  companionable  Col.  Jim 
Hodges,  of  the  Commercial  Union. 
While  others  of  the  party  were  in  the 
surf,  which  had  been  purified  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  by  Harry  Thaw,  Mr.  Wester¬ 
velt  was  demonstrating  his  ability  as  a 
marksman  and  Skee  Ball  pegger  along 
the  boardwalk. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  LL.  D.,  statis¬ 
tician  of  The  Prudential,  who  is  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  having  prepared  the  Pru¬ 
dential’s  fine  exhibit  at  the  Exposition, 
will  devote  some  time  to  a  special  in¬ 
vestigation  of  industry  hazards  in  the 
West.  Dr.  Hoffman  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  statisticians  of 
the  world  and  the  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  awaited  with  great  in¬ 
terest. 

*  *  * 

C.  A.  Plamanon,  a  Chicago  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  man,  lost  his  life  on 
the  Lusitania.  Some  relatives  died  in 
the  Iroquois  disaster,  and  a  member  of 
the  family  was  drowned  when  the  East- 
land  turned  turtle. 

mm* 

President  William  C.  Baldwin  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  has  returned 
to  his  home  and  is  now  progressing 
satisfactorily. 


Lemuel  G.  Hodgkins,  who  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Massachusetts 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Rating  and 
Inspection  Board,  is  Deputy  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Hodgkins  is  one  of  the  best  types  of 
self-made  insurance  supervising  offi¬ 
cials,  i.  e„  instead  of  getting  into  the 
Department  through  politics  he  en¬ 
tered  as  a  messenger  boy,  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  be  the  right  hand  man 
of  Commissioner  Hardison.  Mr.  Hodg¬ 
kins  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
student  of  the  business.  He  is  familiar, 
of  course,  with  all  three  branches. 
When  the  Commissioners  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  confer 
with  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America 
about  a  new  mortality  experience  table 
for  life  insurance,  Mr.  Hodgkins  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committee. 

•  •  • 

Edward  Bunnell  Phelps,  editor  of  the 
American  Underwriter,  whose  death 
was  recorded  in  the  daily  papers  on 
Saturday,  was  best  known  as  a  com¬ 
piler  of  interesting  statistics.  These 
included  publications  on  war  risks, 
tropical  hazards  and  infant  mortality. 
Sometime  ago  he  used  the  European 
war  as  the  basis  for  data  showing  that 
the  public  is  entirely  wrong  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  actual  number  of  men 
killed  on  the  battlefield  is  great.  He 
compared  the  killed  at  Gettysburg  with 
the  number  of  men  who  die  normally 
between  certain  ages,  the  deduction  be¬ 
ing  a  good  argument  for  life  insurance 
agents.  Mr.  Phelps  was  a  Yale  man. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  on  daily 
papers.  His  first  insurance  paper  was 
called  Thrift. 

* *  *  * 

John  H.  Meyn,  president  of  the  newly 
incorporated  firm  bearing  his  name  has 
a  most  unique  record  in  the  agency 
field.  After  being  with  the  Hanover 
Fire  in  their  New  York  office  for  ten 
years  Mr.  Meyn  decided  eleven  years 
ago  to  open  up  a  business  for  himself. 
He  started  in  the  East  New  York  sec¬ 
tion  of  Brooklyn  about  six  miles  from 
the  insurance  center.  At  present  Mr. 
Meyn  controlls  a  large  amount  of  the 
business  of  the  section.  Last  year  he 
wrote  o\er  $150,000  worth  of  insurance. 
D.  H.  Von  Glahn,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  new  corporation  is  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  grocer  and  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  firm  this  year  brought  with 
him  a  large  amount  of  business  from 
the  market  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Meyn  is  agent  for  the  Royal,  Williams¬ 
burg  City  Fire,  Massachusetts  Fire, 
New  Jersey  Fire,  German  American  of 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit  Fire  and  Marine, 
Union  Insurance  and  the  Teutonia. 
Peter  Horn,  underwriter  of  the  concern, 
was  with  the  German-American  for  20 
years. 

*  *  * 

Perez  F.  Huff,  who  has  long  had  a 
reputation  as  a  bright  particular  star 
in  personal  production  of  business  in 
New  York  where  there  is  a  veritable 
constellation  of  stars,  has  just  added 
new  lustre  to  his  record  by  passing  all 
of  his  previous  high  marks.  Recently 
Mr.  Huff  connected  with  the  Travelers 
as  general  agent  in  New  York  for  the 
life' department.  His  paid  business  for 
that  company  up  to  July  1  has  given 
him  the  rank  of  sixth  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  personal  writers  of  that  company 
from  January  1  to  July  1,  1915,  which 
means  that  Mr.  Huff’s  personal  busi¬ 
ness  for  one  month,  ranks  sixth  in  com¬ 
parison  with  seven  months’  work  of  all 
the  agents  of  the  Travelers  for  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Huff 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  de¬ 
veloping  a  large  staff  of  agents  makes 
the  achievement  all  the  greater. 

•  *  * 

Gerald  Bunker,  agency  director  of 
the  National  Casualty  of  Detroit,  is  on 
a  trip  through  the  east  and  visited  the 
New  York  office  of  the  company  last 
Friday. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


J.  J.  HOEY  WITH  CONTINENTAL 

TO  BECOME  EXECUTIVE  SPECIAL 

Second  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Long  Prominent  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  in  Legislature 


CARR  WITH  AMERICAN  EAGLE 


James  J.  Hoey  has  tendered  his  res¬ 
ignation  as  Second  Deputy  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance,  of  New  York,  effect 
August  1,  to  become  Executive  Special 
Agent  of  the  Continental  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  which  Henry  Evans 
is  president. 

Mr.  Hoey  has  held  the  position  of 
deputy  superintendent  of  insurance 
since  May  1,  1912.  Previous  to  that 
time  he  was  for  ten  years  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  insurance  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  From  1907  to  1911  inclusive  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and 
served  on  the  Insurance  .  Committee, 
first  as  a  member  and  later  as  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Hoey  has  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  insurance  problems 
and  was  responsible,  while  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  for  many  amendments  to  the 
insurance  laws.  He  introduced  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  brought  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Merritt  Committee  which 
investigated  the  subject  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  and  subsequently  introduced  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  the  laws  rec¬ 
ommended  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  Hoey’s  work  as  second  deputy  in 
the  department  has  been  marked  by 
an  energy  and  executive  ability  that 
has  rarely  been  brought  to  that  office. 
His  long  experience  in  the  insurance 
business  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
most  effective  work  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office. 

Mr.  Hoey  goes  with  a  company  that 
will  offer  wide  scope  for  his  knowledge 
and  experience  in  underwriting  as  well 
as  his  marked  ability  as  an  executive, 
which  was  demonstrated  during  nis  of¬ 
ficial  connection  with  the  Insurance 
Department. 


Inspector  for  Jameson  &  Frelinghuysen 
to  be  Examiner  in  West — Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  E.  H.  Gray 

H.  A.  Carr  has  resigned  as  special 
agent  and  manager  of  the  inspection 
department  of  Jameson  &  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen  to  become  an  examiner  for  the 
American  Eagle  Fire  in  the  western 
field.  Mr.  Carr  has  not  been  assigned 
to  any  definite  territory  as  yet,  but 
he  will  report  to  the  American  Eagle 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Carr  left  the  Jameson  &  Freling¬ 
huysen  office  on  Tuesday  and  will  make 
the  remainder  of  the  week  his  vacation. 
He  has  managed  the  inspection  depart¬ 
ment  of  Jameson  &  Frelinghuysen  for 
about  three  years,  previous  to  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  Ohio  Inspec¬ 
tion  Bureau  for  five  years. 

E.  H.  Gray  has  been  promoted  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Carr  as  head  of  the  inspection 
department  of  Jameson  &  Freling¬ 
huysen. 


HOME  LEADS  IN  CITY  RETURNS 


Gains  First  Place  for  Half-Year — 
Only  Company  to  Show  Increase 
Over  Last  Year 


AGENT  HELD  LIABLE  FOR  LOSS 


Responsible  for  Business  Placed  With 
Unlicensed  Company,  Kentucky 
Appeals  Court  Decides 


A  fire  insurance  agent  is  responsible 
for  a  loss  where  the  insurance  has  been 
placed  in  an  unauthorized  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  opinion  just  handed  down 
by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 
\  aughn  &  Blackwell  of  Louisville, 
placed  a  risk  with  the  Franklin  Fire  of 
Delaware,  and  when  loss  occurred  the 
company  refused  to  pay.  The  assured 
brought  suit  ana  in  rendering  the  deci¬ 
sion  the  Court  said: 

"We  therefore  conclude  that,  where 
a  loss  is  sustained  which  is  insured 
against  by  a  policy  in  a  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  company  which  has  no  authority 
to  do  business  in  this  State,  and  refuses 
to  keep  its  contract  to  pay  the  loss,  or 
is  insolvent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  agent  through  whom  the  insurance 
was  secured,  if  duly  appointed  by  the 
company,  is  liable  for  the  loss;  and  any 
one  through  whose  aid  and  assistance 
such  company  places  a  policy  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  this  State,  and  thereby  makes 
himself  an  agent  of  such  company,  as 
provided  in  Section  633,  Kentucky 
Statutes,  and  who  has  no  license  to  act 
for  such  company,  is  liable  for  loss  un¬ 
der  any  i>olicy  which  he  aided  or  as¬ 
sisted  in  procuring  for  such  company, 
unless  the  insured,  at  the  time  such 
policy  was  procured,  knew  that  such 
person  was  not  an  agent  of  such  com¬ 
pany,  and  knew  that  the  company  was 
not  authorized  to  do  business  in  this 
state,  and  the  person  aiding  and  assist¬ 
ing,  as  above  stated,  did  so  merely  as 
an  accommodation  for  the  insured.” 


The  Home  of  New  York  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  occupying  first  place  in 
amount  of  premium  receipts  from  New 
York  City  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year,  according  to  the 
figures  compiled  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  The  Home,  by  attaining  a 
six  months’  premium  return  from  the 
city  of  $606,757,  thus  passes  the  Liver¬ 
pool  &  London  &  Globe,  which  has  held 
first  place  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  had  a  pre¬ 
mium  income  from  the  city  during  the 
half  year  of  $557,224.  Last  year  for  the 
similar  period,  the  Liverpool  &  London 
&  Globe  had  returns  of  $593,575  and  the 
Home,  $542,826. 

The  Home  has  the  further  distinction 
of  being  the  only  company  showing  a 
gain  in  premium  returns  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  This  gain  amounts 
to  $53,931.  Some  of  the  other  compa¬ 
nies  and  the  amount  of  premium  re¬ 
turns  follow:  German-American,  $377,- 
597;  Continental,  $168,699;  Fidelity- 
Phenix,  $124,688;  Sun  Ins.  Office,  $112,- 
364;  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  $101,845- 
Springfield  F.  &  M„  $75,896;  Buffalo 
German,  $22,933;  Stuyvesant  of  N  Y 
$28,113. 


RETURN  INSURANCE  TAX 


City  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Forced  to  Repeal  Tax 
Ordinance  by  Act  of 
Legislature 


The  city  council  of  Erie,  Pa.  has  or¬ 
dered  warrants  drawn  in  the  sum  of  $15 
each  in  favor  of  a  number  of  insurance 
companies. 

The  warrants  represent  a  return  of  a 
license  tax  that  had  been  paid  to  the 
city  by  the  companies  in  compliance 
with  an  ordinance  recently  passed. 
This  ordinance  was  repealed  by  the  act 
of  the  assembly  which  prohibited  munic¬ 
ipalities  from  assessing  such  a  tax  on 
insurance  companies  or  their  agents. 


WOODWORTH  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

At  the  sessions  of  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress  at  San  Francisco,  during 
the  first  week,  Ex-president  C.  H. 
Woodworth  will  represent  the  National 
Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents  and  deliver  an  address.  This 
means  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Woodworth  is  a  charter 
member,  he  will  be  absent  from  its 
annual  convention  on  duty  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  elsewhere. 
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NationalUnion 

Fire  Insurance  Co/ 

of  PiTTsaunc.P*. 
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A  fire  insurance  policy  is  an  agreement  which  implies 
service.  The  quality  of  that  service  depends  upon  the  Comp¬ 
any’s  ability  and  good  intent.  As  to  that,  look  to  its  past  per¬ 
formances  and  its  financial  resources.  Investigate  the  scope 
and  character  of  its  operations.  Refer  to  the  experience 
and  equipment  of  its  officials,  the  personnel  and  standing 
of  its  directorate.  An  agent’s  position  is  no  less  reflected 
by  the  character  of  the  companies  he  represents  than  is  the 
prestige  of  a  company  by  the  nature  of  its  representatives. 

The  National  Union  is  a  service  company.  It  has  become 
so  through  careful  selection  of  its  representatives.  It  has 
survived  the  most  disastrous  conflagrations  in  history,  under 
the  stress  of  which  it  has  honorably  met  every  obligation. 

Experienced  agents  find  this  Company  a  valuable  asset 
and  we  welcome  correspondence  concerning  the  extension 
of  its  business. 
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AUTOMOBILE  FIRE  SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  CO. 

89  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Rates 

On  gasoline  power  private  pleasure  automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  such  as  delivery 
wagons  and  trucks  based  on  Manufacturers’  Original  List  Prices 


NOTE:  Limits  of  amount  of  insurance  include 
equipment,  but  not  additional  bodies.  See  Addi¬ 
tional  Equipment  and  Additional  Bodies  rules. 

Rates  for  policy 
INCLUDING 

theft  and 
valuation  clauses 

Rates  for  policy 

COVERING 
Fire  Hazard 
only 

This  year  and  next  year  models  in  hands  of  original 
owner 

Original  List  Pi  ice  —  $3,500  and  over  . 

I  20% 

i% 

Original  List  Price  —  $1,500  to  $3,499  . 

1  30% 

i% 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $1,500 . 

1.50% 

i% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  90%  of  cost  nor  less  than  70%  of 

Original  List  Price. 

Min.  Prem.  $7.50 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Last  year  models  in  hands  of  original  owner  (One 
year  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

1  20% 

i% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  80%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  $1,500  to  $3,499  . 

1.50% 

\% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  —  Under  $1,500  . 

2.25% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

1.75% 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Insure  for  not  more  than  60%  nor  less  than  50% 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY'S 

■  - — — — 

Renewals  only. 

Year  before  last  models  in  hands  of  original  owner 
(Two  years  old) 

Original  List  Price  —  $3,500  and  over . 

1.90% 

1.40% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  70% 

Original  List  Price  -  $1,500  to  $3,499 . 

2.95% 

2.45% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  50% 

Original  List  Price  -  Under  $  1 ,500 . 

3.50% 

3% 

Insure  for  not  more  than  40% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  RATE  SHEET 

We  Invite  Your  Patronage 
Liberal  Adjustments  Prompt  Settlemen 

ts 
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ST.  PAUL  F.  &  M.  FIGURES 

A  GOOD  SIX  MONTHS’  SHOWING 


Minnesota  Company  in  its  Fiftieth 
Year  of  Successful  Underwriting 
Operation 


The  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine,  of  St. 
Paul,  continues  on  its  way  rejoicing. 
The  one  hundred  and  first  semi-annual 
Statement  of  the  company  has  just 
been  published  and  it  discloses  an  in¬ 
crease  in  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
over  the  January  1,  1915  figures,  and 
an  increase  of  over  $100,000  in  the  net 
surplus  account. 

President  Discusses  Statement 
Discussing  the  showing  made  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  in  a 
letter  to  the  field  men  of  the  company, 
President  P.  R.  Bigelow  stated  that 
after  six  very  good  years  in  their  hail 
department,  that  that  branch  of  the 
business  had  run  very  badly,  while  the 
fire  business  was  the  best  they  had  had 
for  many  years,  and  the  marine  busi¬ 
ness  the  best  six  months  in  the  history 
of  the  company,  and  the  automobile 
department  also  made  a  very  credit¬ 
able  showing.  Mr.  Bigelow  said  that 
the  operations  of  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  last  named  above,  together  with 
the  interest  account  enabled  the  com¬ 
pany  to  take  care  of  the  enormous  hail 
losses,  meet  their  semi-annual  divi¬ 
dend,  and  make  the  noted  substantial 
increase  in  their  surplus. 


Company's  Resources 

The  net  premiums  of  the  company 
for  the  first  six  months  were  nearly 
$4,500,000.  For  the  past  five  or  six 
years  the  annual  statements  of  this 
company  have  shown  a  consistent 
growth  and  placed  it  in  its  present 
strong  position.  On  June  30th  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  company  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Assets,  $11,133,771.56;  reserve 

for  unearned  premiums,  $5,271,029.26; 
reserve  for  unadjusted  losses,  $1,134,- 
491.38;  reserve  for  taxes,  $100,000.00; 
special  reserve,  $250,000.00;  reserve  for 
all  other  liabilities,  $55,885.38;  capital 
stock,  $1,000,000.00;  net  surplus, 
$3,322,365.54. 

Growth  in  Ten  Year  Periods 

The  company  was  organized  in  1865 
with  a  cash  capital  of  $75,000.00,  in 


January 


July  i, 


Total  Net 

Assets  Surplus 


i,  1870 . $  285,546.52  $  32,865.44 

"  1880 .  857,681.48  166,375.01 

“  1890 .  1,713,904.11  510,697.88 

“  1900 .  2,450,696.11  664,367.71 

“  [910 .  6,286,457-76  1,641,624.42 

“  U715 .  10,162,454-84  3,216,643-07 

1915 .  11, 133»77i. ‘■6  3,322,365  54 


DIAMOND  MATCH  COMPANY  FIRE 

R.  W.  Campbell,  manager  of  the  in¬ 
surance  department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  reports  that  the  loss 
as  a  result  of  the  fire  in  the  Oswego, 
N  Y„  plant  of  the  company  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  was  $150,000.  Mr.  Campbell 
returned  to  his  office  from  Oswego  on 
Wednesday  without  discovering  the 
cause  of  the  fire.  The  plant  was  in- 
cured  for  $410,000  which  is  placed  by 
Marsh  &  McLennan. 


INSURANCE  BILL  KILLED 

The  Bennett  Bill  which  was  proposed 
to  give  the  insurance  commissioner 
power  to  regulate  fire  insurance  rates 
was  killed  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly, 
last  week.  Assemblyman  Carl  Hanson 
in  opposing  the  bill  said  that  it  was 
another  plan  to  create  a  “horde  of  office 
holders.” 


GUARDIAN  OF  LONDON  CHANGES 

George  W.  Reynolds  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Guardian  .Assurance  of  London. 
R.  W.  Campbell  Davidson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fire  manager  succeeding  A.  J. 
Relton. 


NOT  TAKEN  BY  GLOBE  &  RUTGERS 

A  report  that  the  Globe  &  Rutgers 
had  re  insured  the  business  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Peoria  has  been  current  for 
several  days  but  this  is  denied  by  an 
officer  of  the  company. 


EXCHANGE  TO  ISSUE  MANUAL 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

the  work  of  compilation  as  fast  as  they 
are  arrived  at,  instead  of  ho  ding  back 
the  entire  manual  for  the  completion 
of  every  part  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed  to  issue  in  bulletin  form,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  separate  subdivisions  or  titles 
of  these  rules  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
prepared  for  such  publication.  These 
bulletins  will  be  printed  on  paper  like 
this  sample,  numbered  independently  of 
the  regular  daily  bulletins  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  headed  as  above. 

“Exchange  members,  brokers,  sched¬ 
ule  men  and  others  interested  are  asked 
to  report  to  the  manager  such  omis¬ 
sions,  errors,  inconsistencies  or  other 
features  deserving  of  criticism  as  may 
be  revealed  in  the  course  of  this  publi¬ 
cation.  The  intention  is  to  draw,  not 
only  from  the  bulletin  and  circular  rul¬ 
ings  of  past  times  and  from  the  note 
books  of  raters,  but  also  from  the 
various  schedules  of  the  Exchange,  from 
hand  book  provisions  dealing  with  rat¬ 
ing  methods  (as  distinct  from  rules 
governing  members),  from  the  several 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Exchange 
(dealing  with  rules  for  watchman  serv¬ 
ice,  firepails  and  extinguishers,  etc.), 
and  from  the  rules  and  published  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable,  the  entire  body  of  work¬ 
ing  rules  of  the  Exchange  as  applied  by 
its  raters  and  interpreted  in  its  daily 
correspondence  and  counter  service. 

“Unless  and  until  amended  by  subse¬ 
quent  ‘Rating  Rules  Bulletins,’  these 
several  rulings  supersede  previous 
statements,  in  any  form,  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  requirements  of  the  Exchange, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  titles  and  sub¬ 
jects  they  deal  with.  For  example,  the 
whole  body  of  rules  of  practice  of  the 
Exchange  governing  the  subject  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  ratings,  and  the  corre¬ 
lated  subject  of  ratings  made  without 
application,  is  intended  to  be  covered 
in  the  appended  ruling  on  that  subject.” 


ZIP!  JUST  LIKE  THAT! 


Right  Away  Johnstown  (Pa.),  Wanted 
Lower  Rates,  When  Sargent  Inno¬ 
cently  Complimented  Fire  Dept. 


Johnstown,  Pa. — F.  A.  'Sargent,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  middle  district  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association,  with  offices  in 
the  Swank  Building  in  this  city,  hap¬ 
pened  to  remark  the  other  day  that 
the  Johnstown  fire  department  had 
shown  its  efficiency  by  the  low  fire  loss 
experienced  by  the  city.  Right  away 
there  began  to  be  some  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  insurance  rates  were  not 
soon  to  be  reduced,  because  of  the 
nice  fire  department  and  the  goodness 
of  Providence. 

Mr.  iSargent  hurriedly  pointed  out  that 
Johnstown  enjoys  about  the  lowest  fire 
rates  in  the  'State  and  that  the  city 
has  some  bad  frame  hazards.  Mr. 
Sargent  said  the  rates  at  Johnstown 
are  90  cents  per  thousand  lower  than 
at  Altoona.  He  further  said  that  the 
city  needed  a  building  inspector  badly, 
and  promised  a  couple  of  good  fires 
due  to  frame  construction. 


DAVIS  GOES  WITH  AETNA 

Arthur  B.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  for  the  Aetna  in  North 
Dakota,  taking  effect  August  1.  He 
has  been  with  the  Liverpool  &  London 
&  G’obe  in  the  field  for  the  past  four 
years  and  previously  was  with  the  St. 
Paul  in  its  home  office  and  with  the 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  Rating 
Bureau. 


Business  men  at  Lansford,  Pa.,  who 
became  interested  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  the  Canadian  Mutual  Fire,  plac¬ 
ing  their  insurance  with  that  concern, 
have  now  been  assessed  more  than 
three  times  their  original  contribution 
in  order  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  the 
concern. 


EASTLAND  HEAVILY  INSURED 


DAMAGE  ESTIMATED  AT  $25,000 


Insurance  Placed  by  Chicago  Firm 
Mostly  Carried  by  Lloyds— Owners 
Said  to  Carry  Limit 


Although  the  amount  of  loss  on  the 
hull  insurance  in  connection  with  the 
capsizing  of  the  steamer  Eastland  will 
not  be  extensive,  probably  not  much 
over  $25,000  according  to  some  esti¬ 
mates,  it  is  reported  that  the  owners 
carried  the  limit  of  indemnity  on  the 
vessel  which  was  insured  for  $150,000. 

The  risk  was  placed  by  a  Chicago 
firm  of  marine  underwriters,  John 
Prindeville  &  Sons.  The  greater  part 
of  the  line  it  is  understood  was  placed 
abroad  and  the  United  States  Lloyds  is 
believed  to  have  one  of  the  largest 
lines. 

All  that  the  marine  underwriters  are 
required  to  do  is  to  raise  the  boat,  re¬ 
pair  it  and  turn  it  over  to  the  owners. 
It  is  estimated  that  $25,000  will  easily 
cover  this  cost,  including  new  plates 
for  the  sides  and  new  furnishings. 


GASOLENE  STORAGE  TANKS 


Progress  of  Indiana  Campaign  To  Place 
Them  Under  Ground — How  Law 
Applies 


The  offices  of  the  Indiana  State  Fire 
Marshal  are  being  flooded  with  in¬ 
quiries  from  over  the  State  as  a  result 
of  recent  wholesale  orders  to  retail 
dealers  that  gasolene  storage  tanks, 
containing  more  than  ten  gallons,  must 
be  placed  under  ground.  Forty  days’ 
notice  have  been  given  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  and  prosecutions  are  to  be 
pressed  if  the  order  is  not  obeyed. 

A  large  number  of  communications 
have  been  received  from  private  owners 
of  gasolene — many  being  out-of-town 
owners  of  automobiles  who  buy  gaso¬ 
lene  in  large  quantities  and  store  it  in 
light  metal  tanks  or  ordinary  oil  bar¬ 
rels.  John  W.  Minor,  Jr.,  Deputy  State 
Fire  Marshal,  states  that  thus  far  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  have  been 
confined  to  seeing  that  the  gasolene 
handled  by  retailers  is  safeguarded. 
The  law  is  being  enforced  in  this  re¬ 
gard  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  by  far 
the  major  risk  or  fire  hazard. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
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Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 


The  "Relc"  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  "RELC"  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  Ame-- 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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FULL  PROCESS  KNITTING  MILLS 

By  Ralph  G.  Potter,  Secretary  Underwriters’  Association 

of  New  York  State 


Among  the  various  classes  of  manu¬ 
facturing  risks,  no  class  has  so  few  de¬ 
partures  or  variations  from  a  general 
type  as  full  process  knitting  mills;  and 
where  the  variations  are  found,  they 
ar  more  apt  to  be  in  the  character  of 
the  raw  stock,  relative  locations  of  haz¬ 
ards  and  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
the  fire  protection,  than  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  or  in  the  processes  and 
hazards  themselves. 

The  typical  full  process  mills,  as  they 
are  found  in  New  York  State,  are  usu¬ 
ally  from  two  to  three  stories  in  height, 
with  attics  and  basements,  and  with 
ground  areas  aggregating  from  5,000  to 
10,000  square  feet.  The  boiler  and 
picker  houses  usually  adjoin  and  com¬ 
municate  with  the  main  building  and 
as  a  rule  are  fairly  well  cut  off  by  lire 
doors,  though  occasionally  both  hazards 
are  found  within  the  main  building. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  of  a  fair  to 
good  type  of  slow  burning  or  mill  con¬ 
struction,  with  brick  walls,  3  in.  to  4  in. 
floors  supported  by  heavy  beams  and 
posts,  square  or  peaked  roofs,  covered 
with  slate  or  metal,  brick  towers  for 
stairs  and  elevators',  although  frequent¬ 
ly  the  elevator  is  in  the  main  building 
and  guarded  by  automatic  traps  only. 
The  advantages  of  the  slow  burning 
type  of  construction  are  considerably 
modified  by  the  inside  elevators,  by 
numerous  belt  holes  and  by  the  open 
spool  hoists  from  card  rooms  to  spin¬ 
ning  rooms.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  the  last  named  features 
are  undoubtedly  defects,  they  have  had 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  results  of 
the  knitting  mill  fires  that  have  come 
under  the  writer’s  observation.  It  is  the 
exception  to  find  a  knitting  mill  with¬ 
out  more  or  less  complete  automatic 
sprinkler  protection  and  in  no  class  of 
risks  have  automatic  sprinklers  more 
thoroughly  demonstrated  their  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  is  governed  more  by  the  desire 
to  secure  economical  handling  than  to 
limit  fire  waste  and  water  damage,  as 
the  following  outline  of  the  occupancy 
of  an  average  mill  will  show.  In  the 
basement  it  is  customary  to  place  the 
wash  and  dye  rooms  and  when  inside, 
the  boiler  and  engine  room  and  some¬ 
times  the  picker  room.  The  first  floor 
is  usually  devoted  to  cutting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  and  storage  and  shipping  rooms; 
the  second  carding;  the  third  to  spin¬ 
ning  and  knitting,  and  the  attic  to 
board  drying  or  storage  of  odds  and 
ends. 

The  Picker  Room 

The  raw  material  receives  its  first 
treatment  in  the  picker  room.  The 
stock  used  varies  greatly,  ranging  from 
95  per  cent,  pure  fleece  wool,  with  5 
per  cent,  cotton,  to  clear  cotton.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  mills  are  now 
using  cotton  exclusively  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  for  several  years  past  has  been 
toward  a  lower  grade  of  stock,  due  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  cotton  under¬ 
wear,  especially  the  fleece  lined  variety. 
Where  a  cheap  garment  is  made  and 
a  low  grade  of  stock  is  used,  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  picker  room  is  limited  to 
passing  it  through  a  duster  or  willow 
and  a  mixing  picker  which  only  serve 
to  open  it  up  and  blend  it,  the  batch 
going  to  the  card  room  with  more  or 
less  foreign  matter  still  in  it.  If  the 
product  of  the  mill  is  of  high  grade, 
the  picker  room  processes  are  complete 
and  the  stock  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
passing  through  the  lappers.  It  may  be 
stated  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  stock  is  processed  in  the 
picker  room,  the  less  the  liability  to 
fires  in  the  card  room.  In  other  words, 
the  grade  of  stock  used  and  the  quality 
of  the  mills’  output  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  desirability  of  the  risk — 


for  the  lower  the  grade  of  stock,  the 
less  it  is  cleaned  in  the  picker  room 
and  the  greater  the  liability  of  a  fire 
in  the  card  room,  with  consequent  loss 
on  clothing  of  cards  and  on  goods  in 
the  finishing  and  stock  rooms  usually 
located  on  the  floors  below.  The  aver¬ 
age  picker  room  fire  is  of  little  moment 
when  the  room  is  cut  off,  as  the  area 
is  restricted  and  the  values  small.  Card 
room  fires,  on  the  other  hand,  are  al¬ 
ways  serious,  as  values  are  large  and 
machinery  very  susceptible  to  water 
damage. 

The  hazards  of  the  picker  room  are 
the  hazards  of  light,  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  stock  sometimes  containing  for¬ 
eign  matter  passing  through  high-speed 
machines.  A  fully  equipped  picker 
room  contains  a  bur  picker,  mixing 
picker,  a  willower  or  duster,  and  lap¬ 
pers,  which  discharge  the  stock  after 
it  passes  through  them  into  gauze  or 
blow  rooms.  As  it  is  in  these  gauze 
rooms  that  picker  fires  usually  develop, 
it  is  customary  to  thoroughly  protect 
all  the  woodwork  with  metal.  It  is 
desirable,  too,  to  have  the  ceiling  of 
picker  room  covered  with  lock  jointed 
tin.  The  raw  stock  is  usually  oiled 
before  picking.  Occasionally  the  oil  is 
applied  clear,  but  the  general  practice 
is  to  make  an  emulsion  of  oil,  water 
and  soda.  As  this  oil  must  be  washed 
out  later  on  and  is  a  dead  loss,  no  more 
is  used  than  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
satisfactory  handling  of  stock.  It  is  the 
writer’s  opinion  that  the  use  of  oil  on 
stock  has  no  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  fire  hazards.  Where  cotton  is  used, 
the  application  of  oil  increases  the  ad¬ 
hesive  tendency  of  the  fibers  and  miti¬ 
gates  the  “fly”  hazard  in  the  card  room. 
Sometimes,  however,  where  mixtures  of 
cotton  and  shoddy  are  used  the  stock 
is  “mellowed”  by  piling  it  in  alternate 
layers  and  sprinkling  it  with  oil  as  the 
pile  is  built.  There  have  been,  it  is 
said,  a  few  fires  from  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  where  stock  has  been  left  too 
long  in  this  condition.  The  practice, 
however,  is  not  a  very  common  one. 
Some  mills  use  rag  pickers,  but  this 
hazard  is  such  a  pronounced  one  that 
they  are  almost  universally  provided 
with  special  quarters  outside  of  or  ab¬ 
solutely  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of 
plant.  Rag  picker  fires,  like  the  regu¬ 
lar  picker  room  fires,  are  due  to  foreign 
matter  in  the  stock  striking  sparks  as 
they  pass  through  the  machine.  A 
rag  picker  should  never  be  located  in 
the  mill,  unless  in  fire  proof  room,  and 
even  then  its  presence  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  defect  in  the  risk. 

The  constant  desire  of  manufacturers 
to  cut  down  the  labor  item  has 
prompted  some  of  them  to  transfer 
the  prepared  stock  from  the  picker 
rooms  to  card  rooms  by  means  of 
blower  systems.  Indeed,  in  a  few  cases, 
the  writer  has  seen  a  mixing  picker  so 
arranged  that  the  stock  was  discharged 
directly  into  bins  in  card  room.  The 
use  of  blowers  for  the  purpose  specified 
is  objectionable.  In  the  first  place  a 
hot  bearing  at  the  blower,  which  must, 
of  necessity  run  at  high  speed,  may 
communicate  fire  directly  to  stock  bins 
in  the  card  room.  Again,  the  use  of 
this  piece  of  apparatus  necessitates  the 
presence  of  large  stock  bins  in  card 
rooms  where  the  less  the  amount  of 
raw  material  not  in  process,  the  better. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
use  of  blowers  for  transferring  stock 
will  become  more  common,  and  it  will 
become  necessary  for  insurance  engi¬ 
neers  to  provide  specifications  for  safe¬ 
guarding  this  hazard  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Card  Room 

The  raw  stock,  after  being  cleaned 
and  mixed  in  the  picker  room,  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  card  room  for  further  treat¬ 
ment.  The  office  of  the  card  is  to  lay 


the  fiber  straight  and  form  it  into  a 
loose  roving,  preparatory  to  the  spin¬ 
ning  process.  Incidentally,  the  carding 
process  cleans  the  stock  more  or  less. 
Open  wool  cards  are  universally  used 
for  carding  all  kinds  of  stock,  though 
occasionally  they  are  supplemented  by 
a  few  closed  cotton  cards.  Wool  cards 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  can  be 
used  for  either  cotton  or  wool,  while 
cotton  cards  are  available  for  carding 
cotton  only.  Wool  cards  are  in  sets  of 
three  and  are  known  as  “first  breaker  ” 
“second  breaker”  and  “finisher.”  As 
the  names  indicate,  the  stock  goes  first 
to  the  first  breaker”  and  comes  out  at 
the  finisher”  in  the  form  of  roving  or 
loosely  formed  yarn.  The  “first  break- 
er’^of  each  set  is  usually  provided  with 
a  “Bramwell  Feed,”  an  automatic  at¬ 
tachment  for  feeding  the  cards.  This 
consists  of  a  small  bin  for  holding  the 
stock,  which  is  picked  up  by  a  slowly 
moving  apron  and  transferred  to  the 
“licker-in-roll”  of  the  card.  There  is 
usually  a  hood  over  the  top  of  the  Bram¬ 
well  Feed.  This  apparatus  saves  labor 
undoubtedly,  but  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creases  the  fire  hazard,  as  will  be  shown 
later  on. 

The  chief  cause  of  fires  in  card  rooms 
is  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  in 
stock,  which  emit  sparks  when  coming 
in  contact  with  the  rolls  of  cards.  There 
is  also  a  mild  friction  hazard  in  the 
bearings  of  the  fancy  rolls  of  cards 
which  run  at  relatively  high  speed.  The 
conditions  which  obtain  in  the  card 
room  are  extremely  favorable  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  fire,  for  not  only  are 
the  cards  themselves  covered  with  high¬ 
ly  inflammable  material,  but  more  or  less 
loose  stock  and  "fly”  accumulates  on 
shafting,  pulleys,  belts  and  light  wires, 
and  furnishes  an  ideal  vehicle  for  the 
rapid  spread  of  fire.  The  quantity  of 
“fly”  present  in  a  card  room  Is  governed 
very  largely  by  the  grade  of  stock 
used.  Where  wool  or  wool  with  small 
percentage  of  cotton  is  worked,  there  is 
little  or  no  “fly,”  the  quantity  of  “fly” 
increasing  directly  as  the  grade  of  stock 
lowers  from  wool  to  all  cotton  and  cot¬ 
ton  waste.  Card  room  fires  usually 
start  at  the  "licker-in-roll”  of  the  “first 
breaker,”  where  -the  stock  passes  from 
the  apron  of  the  feed  to  the  card  and 
where  for  the  first  time  after  leaving 
the  picker  room,  a  foreign  substance 
comes  in  contact  with  a  rapidly  moving 
metallic  body.  The  spark  once  struck 
ignites  the  loose  raw  material  and  with 
a  flash  the  fire  spreads  over  the  "first 
breaker  and  follows  up  the  apron  into 
the  batch  of  stock  in  the  bin  of  the 
Bramwell  Feed,  and  over  the  loose 
stock  on  the  floor  on  the  adjacent 
cards.  It  is  seldom,  even  where  the 
sprinkler  protection  is  of  the  best,  that 
at  least  three  sets  of  cards  are  not  in¬ 
volved.  The  sprinklers  usually  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire  on  top  of  cards,  but, 
of  course,  are  powerless  to  reach  the 
loose  material  under  them  or  the  burn¬ 
ing  stock  under  the  hood  of  the  Bram¬ 
well  Feeds,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
hose  and  fire  pails  into  play  at  these 
points.  The  bins  of  the  Bramwoll 
Feeds  play  an  important  part  in  all 
card  room  fires,  because  of  the  amount 
of  stock  which  they  contain  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  water  from  sprinklers  to 
reach  it.  Where  the  old  method  of 
feeding  cards  from  laps  placed  on  an 
open  apron  is  used,  all  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
cept  that  under  the  cards  is  within 
reach  of  water  from  the  sprinklers. 
The  results  of  a  fire  in  the  card  room 
are  always  serious,  as  the  cylinders  of 
the  cards  are  of  wood  and  when  wet 
warp  out  of  shape  and  the  card  cloth¬ 
ing  is  likewise  very  susceptible  to  water 
damage.  Then,  owing  to  the  location 
of  the  finishing  room  under  the  card 
room,  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
water  damage  to  the  stock  therein. 

The  writer  would  make  the  following 
suggestions  for  guarding  against  card 
rc-om  fires  and  minimizing  the  damage 
therefrom.  Stock  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  in  the  picker  room  and  as 
small  an  amount  of  loose  stock  should 
be  kept  in  the  card  room  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  business  will  permit.  The 
hoods  of  Bramwell  Feeds  should  be  en¬ 


tirely  removed,  if  possible,  or  reduced 
to  as  small  an  area  as  the  proper  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  will  permit.  Failing 
in  that,  one  sprinkler  should  be  placed 
under  the  hood  of  each  Bramwell  Feed. 
To  prevent  an  undue  amount  of  “flv” 
the  fancy  rolls  should  always  be  hooded. 
Special  attention  also  should  be  given 
to  the  lubrication  of  the  bearings  of 
fancy  rolls.  A  complete  equipment  of 
waterproof  covers  should  be  provided 
for  cards,  in  order  that  the  cards  not 
involved  in  a  fire  may  be  covered  with 
them  and  needless  water  damage  pre¬ 
vented.  A  similar  equipment  of  water¬ 
proof  covers  should  also  be  provided 
for  slock  rooms  and  finishing  rooms 
when  located  under  the  card  room  and 
the  employes  in  both  departments 
should  bo  thoroughly  drilled  in  their 
use.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  feasible,  also,  to  provide  curtain 
partitions  between  the  sets  of  cards. 
In  two  or  three  cases  where  old  bur¬ 
laps  were  hung  up  between  cards  to 
prevent  the  mixing  of  different;  colored 
stocks,  they  proved  to  be  very  efficient 
fire  stops,  as  they  were  promptly 
drenched  with  water  by  the  first 
sprinklers  that  opened  and  confined  the 
fire  to  the  set  of  cards  in  which  it  orig¬ 
inated.  So  serious  have  the  losses  from 
card  room  fires  become  that  the  writer 
would  suggest  that  specific  charges  be 
provided  in  rating  schedules  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  foregoing  safeguards. 

The  Spinning  Room 

The  spinning  in  knitting  mills  is  done 
by  means  of  mules  or  jacks  which  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parts — the  fixed  frame 
which  supports  the  spools  carrying  the 
roving  as  it  comes  from  the  finisher 
cards,  and  the  carriage  containing  the 
spindles.  The  spindles  are  of  steel  and 
stand  in  a  vertical  position,  the  lower 
end  or  foot  resting  in  a  metallic  step  or 
socket.  The  wooden  bobbins  on  which 
the  yarn  is  wound  fit  over  the  upper 
ends  of  the  spindles  which  project 
above  the  top  of  the  carriage.  The  car¬ 
riage  moves  to  and  from  the  stationary 
section  and  alternately  twists  the  yarn 
and  winds  it  up  on  the  bobbins.  Each 
spindle  is  driven  by  a  little  belt  from 
a  shaft,  which  extends  lengthwise 
through  the  carriage. 

Friction  in  the  steps  of  the  spindles 
and  at  the  main  journal  or  head  of  the 
mule  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  fire 
in  this  department.  As  the  spindles  re¬ 
volve  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  quantities  of  oil  in  the  steps. 
This .  in  time  is  spattered  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  carriage,  as  the 
spindles  revolve,  and,  together  with  the 
lint  and  bits  of  yarn  which  are  always 
present,  forms  an  easily  ignitable  cov¬ 
ering  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
carriage.  The  carriages  should  be 
given  frequent  and  thorough  cleaning 
and  inspectors  should  always  examine 
them  and  report  upoas>their  condition. 

Fires  in  this  depaifafrent  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence, mor  are  they  as  a 
rule  the  cause  of  severe  loss,  although 
occasionally  one  will  get  the  best  of 
the  employes  and  spread  outside  of  the 
mule  carriage  itself  and  entail  a  severe 
fire  and  water  damage. 

The  Knitting  Room 
The  knitting  department  presents  no 
peculiar  hazards.  More  or  less  “fly”  is 
made  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate, 
is  a  possible  source  of  danger  should 
the  lighting  apparatus  be  defective. 
The  writer  has  seen  but  few  risks, 
however,  where  this  feature  was  worthy 
of  mention. 

In  some  mills,  a  small  stove  is  used 
for  melting  lead  to  cast  about  the  ends 
of  the  needles  used  in  the  knitting  cyl¬ 
inders.  It  should,  of  course,  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  ordinary  safeguards  usu¬ 
ally  thrown  about  such  a  device  and 
preferably  should  be  located  in  the 
boiler  room.  Kerosene  and  gasoline 
stoves  are  sometimes  used,  and  while 
their  use  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  writer 
does  not  recall  a  fire  in  knitting  mill 
due  to  their  presence. 

The  Nappers 

The  growing  popularity  of  fleece  lined 
underwear  has  brought  into  prominence 
the  hazards  of  nappers  and  brushers. 

(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


PLACING  BAYONNE  OIL  RISKS 

WANTED  WAIVER  OF  RIOT  CLAUSE 


Peculiar  Hazards  of  District  that  Affect 
Large  Area  of  Hudson  Co.  An 
Underwriting  Problem 


Although  it  would  seem  that  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  framers  of  the  Standard 
form  of  fire  insurance  policy  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  lines  Nos.  31  and  32: 

“This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
loss  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by 
invasion,  insurrection,  riot,  civil  war 
or  commotion,  or  military,  or  usurped 
power,  or  by  order  of  any  civil  au¬ 
thority” 

properly  protect  the  companies  from 
severe  loss  on  account  of  strike  condi¬ 
tions  due  to  differences  between  large 
oil  companies  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and 
their  employes,  with  the  accompanying 
riots,  commotions  and  disorders,  the 
situation  brings  to  mind  the  question 
of  possible  loss  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  which  might  occur  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  entire  neck  of  land  known  as 
“Constable  Hook”  south  of  the  built-up 
section  of  Bayonne  is  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Tidewater  Oil  Company,  Pacific  Coast 
Borax  Company,  Bergenport  Chemical 
Works,  General  Chemical  Company,  Or- 
ford  Copper  Works,  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Federal  Creosoting  Company,  R. 
G.  Packard  Shipyard  and  a  few  other 
private  owners.  The  oil  interests  com¬ 
prise  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area. 

Serious  Hazard  Involved 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there 
is  no  insurance  on  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  property  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  buildings  such  as  the  kero¬ 
sene  oil  cannery.  The  Tidewater  Oil 
Co.  insures  the  contents  of  certain 
tanks.  The  Borax  Works  and  the  Cop¬ 
per  Works  have  protected  themselves 
from  the  oil  exposure,  particularly  on 
their  water  front  property.  The  oils 
handled,  stored  and  shipped  consist 
cf  both  the  asphaltum  and  the  petro¬ 
leum  base,  grading  from  the  light  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  benzine  to  the  heavy  lu¬ 
bricants,  as  well  as  various  coal  tar 
products.  The  processes  of  operation 
are  typical  cf  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  utilization  ranging  from 
distillation  to  canning  and  shipping 
with  the  hundreds  of  intermediate 
changes  and  combinations  which  mod¬ 
ern  chemistry  has  made  possible.  The 
buildings  are  of  varied  construction,  of 
frame  and  brick  and  the  newer  build¬ 
ings  represent  fire-resistive  type. 

Earth  oil  and  its  products  as  an  under¬ 
writing  probleffr%all  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  on  account  "of  the  known  inflam¬ 
mability,  the  volatile  nature  of  certain 
lighter  grades,  the  intensity  of  heat 
generated  by  oil  fires,  the  workings 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation  on  liquid 
bodies  and  the  absence  of  capable  ex¬ 
tinguishing  agencies.  The  radiated  in¬ 
creased  temperature  from  a  burning 
tank  of  oil  will  cover  an  area  of  200 
feet  from  tank  to  burning  point  of 
wood.  (Tanks  are  usually  encircled 
by  dike  forming  basin  equal  to  capac¬ 
ity  of  tank  to  prevent  flowing  of  oil  in 
case  of  rupture  of  tank.) 

The  enormous  quantities  of  oil  and 
oil  products  concentrated  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  area,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  bodies  of  water  present  a  distinct 
condition  of  environment  effecting  the 
entire  longer  point  of  Hudson  County 
which  deserve  the  careful  study  of 
the  underwriting  mind. 

This  factor  has  been  called  to  mind 
by  the  efforts  of  certain  brokers  to 
place  for  the  account  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company,  during  this  week,  a  line 
of  $1,500,000  upon  a  plant  not  previous¬ 
ly  insured,  with  a  waiver  condition  in 
form,  nullifying  the  lines  Nos.  31  and 
32  of  the  Standard  policy  form. 

The  proposition  has  not  appealed  to 
the  companies  as  an  insurable  subject. 


CHANGE  IN  MEETING  PLACE 


ATLANTIC  CITY  NOT  POPULAR 


Many  Members  of  Middle  Department 
Association  Favor  Another  Loca¬ 
tion  for  Summer  Meeting 


Ere  the  next  mid-summer  meeting  of 
the  Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Middle  Department  is  held,  if  the  feel¬ 
ing  strongly  manifest  at  the  recent 
gathering  of  that  body  at  Atlantic  t  ity 
predominates,  some  place  other  than 
the  city  by  the  sea  will  be  selected  for 
the  meeting.  While  Atlantic  City  pos¬ 
sesses  many  attractions  for  its  visitors, 
they  act  as  a  general  detraction  from 
the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  a  gath¬ 
ering  such  as  this  one.  There  are  too 
many  hotels,  if  members  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  do  not  stay  under  one  roof.  The 
prime  motive  of  these  summer  meet¬ 
ings  is  to  generate  a  better  feeling  and 
closer  acquaintance  among  the  field 
men,  but  with  the  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  meeting  domiciled  in  five  or 
six  different  hotels  during  their  stay, 
it  is  mighty  hard  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  tangible  along  the  above  line. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  holding  the  meeting  at  some  place 
where  those  in  attendance  could  all 
reside  under  one  roof,  and  where  the 
diversion  which  always  forms  part  of 
the  deliberations,  is  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing,  and  can  be  participated  in  by  all. 

ordinarily,  the  Middle  Department 
meets  in  Philadelphia. 


NEWARK  AGENCY  DISSOLVES 

The  film  of  Terrill  &  Wordley,  New¬ 
ark  fire  insurance  agents,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  business  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  under  the  name  of  James  E.  Word- 
ley.  The  agency  represents  the  New¬ 
ark  Fire,  British  Underwriters,  Scot¬ 
tish  Union  &  National,  and  Cleveland 
National  Fire. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  APPOINTMENT. 

A.  K.  Boughner  &  Company,  of  New¬ 
ark.  have  been  appointed  agents  of  the 
First  National  Fire  in  that  city  as  of 
July  16. 


FULL  PROCESS  KNITTING  MILLS 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  machine  is 
designed  to  brush  or  pick  up  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  knitted  cloth  producing  a 
long  nap  or  fleece  effect.  Quantities 
of  “fly”  are  produced  by  these  machines 
and  unless  an  exhaust  fan  is  attached 
to  the  machine,  the  finely  divided  fiber 
will  cover  everything  in  the  room  and 
accumulate  in  large  quantities  under 
the  machine  itself.  So  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  is  this  line  that  a  spark  caused 
by  frictional  electricity  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  it.  The  writer  has  in  mind,  in¬ 
deed,  one  severe  loss  from  this  cause. 

The  napping  and  brushing  machines 
should  be  by  themselves  in  a  metal 
lined  room  and  the  exhaust  fan  should 
discharge  the  lint  into  a  box  or  small 
building  outside  of  and  cut  off  from  the 
main  mill. 

Drying 

Board  drying  is  done  in  pretty  much 
all  the  mills,  but  the  hazards  connected 
therewith  are  extremely  mild.  The  gar¬ 
ments  are  stretched  when  moist  over 
frames  and  then  dried  by  steam  heat, 
hence  the  term.  Some  lint  is  found 
in  the  board  dry  rooms,  due  to  the  con¬ 
stant  handling  of  the  garments  and, 
where  the  management  is  slack  it  will 
accumulate  on  the  steam  heating  pipes 
and  in  this  way  may  cause  a  fire.  In 
the  best  equipped  mills,  “Hurricane 
Dryers”  with  hot  blast  have  supplanted 
the  old  style  steam  heated  dry  room, 
as  they  do  the  work  more  rapidly  and 
take  up  but  little  room.  The  fire  haz¬ 
ard  of  this  type  of  dryer  is  due  to  the 
use  of  a  high  speed  fan  and  is  in  no 
wfise  peculiar  to  knitting  mills. 

Various  methods  for  drying  raw  dyed 
and  washed  stock  are  used.  The  most 
common  form  of  stock  dryer  consists 
of  a  wire  screen  with  sides  boxed  in 
and  with  outside  coils  and  fan  at  the 
end,  the  hot  air  being  driven  up  through 
the  stock.  Occasionally  the  steam 


pipes  are  found  directly  under  the 
screen.  Both  of  these  methods  of  dry¬ 
ing  are  objectionable,  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  best  arrangement  is  to  have 
the  steam  pipes  over  the  dryer  and 
then  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan,  draw 
the  hot  air  down  through  the  stock. 

The  knitted  cloth,  after  washing,  is 
dried  by  tubular  cloth  dryers.  A  hot 
blast  from  fan  and  steam  coils  is  driven 
through  the  cloth,  which  is  knitted  in 
tubular  form.  There  is  probably  a 
slight  hazard  attending  the  use  of  the 
fan,  but  the  writer  knows  of  no  fires 
from  this  form  of  drying. 

The  foregoing  are  the  special  hazards 
commonly  found  in  knitting  mills.  In 
the  cutting  and  finishing  rooms  only 
the  common  hazards  of  heat,  light  and 
power  obtain.  Occasionally,  some  ad¬ 
ditional  hazards  of  a  mild  type  may  be 
found,  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
product  or  unusual  way  of  handling  it. 
Such  deviations  are,  however,  very 
rare  and  have  but  little  bearing  on  the 
general  question.  The  writer  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  facts  has  made  no  attempt 
at  a  fine  analysis  of  knitting  mill  haz¬ 
ards.  Indeed,  the  hazards  of  either  the 
card  room  or  the  picker  alone  could 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
paper. 

In  closing,  let  me  re-state  a  few  facts 
already  given  in  order  that  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  full  process  mill, 
as  it  is  found  to-day,  may  be  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  higher 
the  grade  of  the  output,  the  better  the 
risk. 

The  more  complete  the  process  in 
the  picker  room,  the  less  the  likelihood 
of  fires  in  th  card  room. 

Avoid  the  mill  using  low  grade  cot¬ 
ton  and  cotton  waste,  especially  if  the 
picker  room  process  is  incomplete  and 
the  card  room  is  over  the  finishing 
room. 

Irrespective  of  the  character  of  the 
stock  and  the  nature  of  the  processes, 
the  mill  with  the  card  room  over  the 
finishing  room  should,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  be  classed  as  less  desirable. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capita)  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1.741.305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMESW.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus  .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  1,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  1, 553, 593.01 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

H.  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryou,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HYMtN  0.  DAVIS.  President 
0.  T.  BROWN.  Secretin 

CARROLL  L.  OeWITT, 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Undnrwrltir 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Irtrott  National 
HlnsnranrT  (£n. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


July  »0,  1915. 
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AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  MEETING,  MIDDLE  DEPARTMENT  ASSOCIATION 


1 — Colonel  James  M.  Hodges,  Commercial  Union;  2 — Charles  H.  Knoche,  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine;  3 — Edward  R.  Buhler,  Northern  Assurance;  A — H. 
Townsend  Wilson,  Northern  Assurance;  5 — Charles  F.  Enderly,  New  York  Underwriters’  Agency;  6 — J.  H.  Bonney,  North  British  &  Mercantile;  7 
R.  E.  Michaels,  Glens  Falls;  8 — (Left  to  Right)  Wm.  G.  Mockett,  Connecticut  Fire;  H.  W.  Chapman,  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine;  9 — Fred  E.  Benjamin, 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 


Less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  recent 
tornado  loss  in  Cincinnati  and  its  sub¬ 
urbs  was  covered  by  tornado  insurance. 
The  loss  to  Cincinnati  is  estimated  at 
$750,000,  while  the  loss  to  the  suburbs 
will  increase  this  to  $1,000,000.  The 
plate  glass  losses  were  heavy. 


The  Insurance  Federation  of  Iowa 
adopted  resolutions  approving  of  a  new 
fire  insurance  law  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  furnish  information  as  to  its 
provisions  and  enforcement.  J.  M.  Jami¬ 
son,  Joel  Tuttle  and  F.  L.  Miner  were 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year. 


The  Hartford  Fire  has  decided  to  is¬ 
sue  policies  protecting  the  tobacco 
farmers  against  loss  or  damage  by  hail. 


Receivers  have  been  appointed  for 
the  Grangers  Mutual  Fire  of  Carroll 
County,  Md. 


The  call  force  of  the  Brockton  fire 
department  has  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  following  the  recommendations  of 
Chief  Marston,  who  for  years  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  call  force  was  an  un¬ 
necessary  adjunct. 
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MOVE  PLEASES  LOCAL  AGENTS 


HAIL  FIDELITY  INCORPORATION 


See  in  Elimination  of  Underwriters  a 
Solution  of  Old  Agency  Problem- 
Letters  from  Fieldmen 


The  proposed  incorporation  of  the 
Fidelity  Underwriters  into  an  independ¬ 
ent  company  with  $1, 0(M), 000  capital 
and  $1,000,000  surplus,  has  met  with 
the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents  and  Henry  Evans  is  in 
receipt  of  many  letters  from  them  com¬ 
mending  the  move. 

C  F.  Hildreth,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
sent  the  following  letter: 

National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents 

Office  of  President 
Freeport,  Ill.,  July  10,  1915. 
Mr.  Henry  Evans, 

New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Evans: 

I  want  to  add  my  word  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  action  in  incorporating 
the  underwriters. 

The  fact  that  this  action  has  been 
taken  so  largely  out  of  deference  to 
agency  views  makes  it  none  the  less 
welcome. 

1  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  substantial  reason  back  of 
the  existence  of  the  institution  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  notable 
cases,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  stand¬ 
ing  invitation  to  other  companies  with¬ 
out  such  reason  to  enter  the  field  and 
further  complicate  the  situation,  and 
your  action  must  help  to  clear  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Again  thanking  you,  1  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  F.  HILDRETH. 

The  following  letters  show  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  field: 

Mr.  Henry  Evans, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  the  circu¬ 
lar  regarding  Fidelity  Underwriters.  I 
knew  that  you  would  arrange  matters 
when  you  got  ready,  and  have  always 
to'd  the  specials  that  such  would  be 
the  case  when  subject  was  broached. 

But  I  am  glad  Continental  is  No.  1, 
and  I  wrote  to  some  one  at  the  home 
office  a  long  time  ago  urging  this  ac¬ 
tion. 

Now  if  a  few  more  of  the  big  fellows 
will  follow  their  leader  the  others  can 
be  handled. 

Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  E.  GRANT. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

I  am  indebted  to  the  press  for  the 
most  welcome  news  that  you  are  in¬ 
corporating  a  new  company  to  absorb 
the  business  of  the  Fidelity  Under¬ 
writers. 

This  is  another  evidence  that  you 
have  practiced  for  many  years  looking 
to  the  good  of  the  agents  everywhere. 
It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
1  congratu’ate  you  and  wish  for  the 
new  company  much  success. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  W.  SCHEIBLE. 

Mobile,  Ala. 


CORNELIUS  D.  DU  BOIS  DEAD 

Cornelius  D.  Du  Bois,  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  insurance  brokerage  firm  of  Frank 
&  Du  Bois  died  very  suddenly  Tuesday 
at  the  Hotel  Belmont.  Mr.  Du  Bois 
entered  the  firm  of  Frank  &  Du  Bois 
about  35  years  ago,  his  uncle,  Cornelius 
Du  Bois  being  the  senior  partner. 

He  was  prominent  in  the  business 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  man¬ 
aging  partner  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Du  Bois 
was  sixty  years  of  age. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


INDIANAPOLIS  GETS  CONVENTION 


National  Association  of  Local  Agents 
Convenes  There  Week  of  October  4 
— To  Visit  World  Congress 


NEWARK  FIRE 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Indianapolis  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  22,  the  action  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  in  confirm¬ 
ing  Indianapo  is  as  the  place  for  the 
next  annual  convention  on  the  date 
originally  selected  was  reported.  It 
was  decided  to  rescind  the  vote  where¬ 
by  the  original  invitation  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  to  act  as  hosts  of  the  con¬ 
vention  during  the  week  beginning  Oc¬ 
tober  4. 

The  local  agents  of  other  States  who, 
by  a  large  majority  have  signified  their 
preference  for  Indianapolis,  will  hail 
this  announcement  with  satisfaction,  as 
all  hands  will  now  take  hold  and  make 
the  “Twentieth  Annual  Convention”  of 
the  National  (Association  at  Indianapolis 
rival  and  exceed,  if  possible,  the  former 
successful  meeting  held  in  that  city  in 
1906. 

The  headquarters  of  the  meeting  will 
be  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  the  scene  of 
the  former  meeting.  This  hotel  has 
since  been  greatly  improved  and  the 
facilities  for  the  convention  and  com¬ 
mittee  work  are  greatly  increased. 
Railroads  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
converge  and  center  in  Indianapolis, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
a  fine  representative  attendance  of  lo¬ 
cal  agents  in  October  from  the  various 
sections. 

Immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to 
form  a  delegation  of  National  Associa¬ 
tion  members  to  leave  Indianapolis  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  convention,  for  San 
Francisco  to  attend  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress  and  confer  with  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Pacific  Coast  associa¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  affiliation  with  the 
National  Association. 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  address  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  at  Indianapolis  are: 
John  T.  Stone,  president  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty;  Ins.  Commissioner  John 
T.  Winship  of  Lansing,  Mich.;  Charles 
H.  Sheldon,  Western  manager  of  the 
American  of  Newark;  Lurton  H. 
Stubbs  of  Chicago,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association;  F.  V. 
Bruns,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  and  former  president 
of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
George  W.  Webb,  manager  at  Chicago 
of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Guarantee  &  Accident. 


These  are  the  dog  days 
Making  for  collections  and  the 
Summer  companies  usually  have  to 
Collections  follow  the  agents’  ac¬ 
counts  more  closely  than 
at  any  other  time.  Vacations  disturb 
the  smooth  running  of  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  offices  and  the  local  man  who 
handles  his  own  business  very  largely 
is  apt  to  pass  up  collections  during  the 
summer  in  cases  that  he  wouldn’t  think 
of  letting  run  at  any  other  time. 


INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


THESE  ARE  THE  “DOG  DAYS” 

The  brokers  complain  that  these  are 
the  “dog  days”  in  more  respects  than 
temperature  and  flea  chasing.  They 
say  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of 
“flea  chasing”  going  on  just  now  that 
is  apt  to  leave  stains  on  the  binder. 
In  the  absence  of  new  business,  which 
is  admittedly  a  scarce  commodity  just 
now,  there  is  quite  a  little  shifting  of 
business  on  the  books.  A  number  of 
live  wire  brokers  are  getting  new  lines, 
but  it  is  new  business  only  in  the  sense 
that  it’s  new  to  that  particular  office, 
for  it  comes  from  some  other  fellow’s 
office.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
this  kind  of  new  business — biting  it  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  until  it  gets  up  and 
lays  down  somewhere  else;  or  offering 
better  service.  Both  are  indulged  in. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION  phi 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  f 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  0.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN,  Vice- 

M.  G.  GARRIQUES,  See.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELT  Y.  Jr..  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


TUE  VODI/QUIDC  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

InE  lUfmemnL  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  &  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  K.  LANK.  Assistant  Manager,  SO  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  IT.  S.  Trustee.  52  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta.  Oa. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans.  La. 


A. 


CO. 


K.  BOUGH  NER  & 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  .  New  York  City 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraphs 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plants 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  M.cSS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304  Central  Bui  1  di ng,  Seattle,  Wash, 

('tica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica.  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal.  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co..  Ancon; 

Cana!  Zone,  Panama 
F  P  Danforth,  in6n  Calle  Rioja, 

Rnsarin  He  Santa  Fe.  Argentine  Republic 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estnte  (Equity)  . 

Mortgage  Loan*  . 

Honda  (Market  Value) . 

Caali  in  Bnnks  and  Office  . 

Agents’  linlnncea  . 

Interest  and  Kents  Due  and  Accrued. 
All  otlier  Assets  . 


254,500.00 

235,600.00 

972,1)60.29 

38,387.53 

81,200.65 

27,215.03 

4,692.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . j 

Unearned  Premium  Keserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Ileal  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


30,278.41 

244,003.01 

18,040.20 

8,150.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

HOBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOIIMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Kcmsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.. 


July  30,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


WALTER  S.  JOHNSTON  DEAD 


DUTY 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  insurance  agent  to  sell  a  contract 
that  really  protects — liberal  in  coverage,  void  of 
technicalities,  with  a  company  behind  the  contract 
that  can  weather  any  storm. 

We  are  qualified  in  every  way  to  help  you  perform  this  duty. 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 

EDWIN  WARFIELD,  President 

COMPENSATION  WAR  IN  OHIO 


VAST  LIABILITY  POSSIBLE 


RESULT  OF  "EASTLAND”  DISASTER 


Steamer  Insured  in  English  Mutual 
“Clubs” — Claims  of  Millions  Esti¬ 
mated — Company  Losses 


The  liability  of  the  owners  of  the 
"Eastland"  and  the  company  charter¬ 
ing  the  steamer  for  the  trip  at  the 
start  of  which  she  met  with  disaster, 
may  be  liable  for  an  enormous  sum 
as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  probably  1,- 
500  lives.  As  there  has  been  frequent 
charges  of  negligence  and  violation  of 
the  law  in  connection  with  the  trip  the 
steamer  was  about  to  make,  the  amount 
of  claims  would  probably  far  exceed 
those  resulting  from  the  “Titanic”  dis¬ 
aster.  Some  have  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  negligence  is  proved,  ver¬ 
dicts  totaling  five  or  ten  millions  might 
be  secured. 

It  is  understood  that  the  “Eastland” 
was  insured  against  liability  claims 
through  the  English  “clubs”  or  associa¬ 
tions  of  shipowners  for  mutual  insur¬ 
ance.  The  amount  of  indemnity  is  not 
limited  and  the  various  shipowners’ 
“clubs”  divide  the  risk  among  them¬ 
selves. 

The  information  available  at  the 
present  time  is  too  scant  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  companies  to  decide  what  claims 
will  result  from  the  disaster  from  in¬ 
dividual  policyholders.  None  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  or  department  heads  was  lost  so 
far  as  is  known. 


OPENS  KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH 


Fidelity  &  Deposit  Makes  Van  Buren 

Resident  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Important  Territory 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 
of  Maryland  has  established  a  branch 
office  for  its  casualty  and  surety  lines 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  office  to 
control  Western  Missouri  and  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  has  appointed  James 
Van  Buren  as  resident  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  formerly  resident 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  office  of  the  Equitable  Surety 
Co.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  best  known  surety  and  casualty 
agents  in  the  Middle  West.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  branch  office  duties  Mr.  Van 
Buren  will  do  general  development 
work  in  the  States  of  Nebraska.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Western  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  for  said  company. 


Former  President  of  American  Surety 
Co.  Had  Long  and  Distinguished 
Career 


Walter  S.  Johnston,  former  president 
of  the  American  Surety  Company,  died 
yesterday  in  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  January  13,  1843.  After  his 
graduation  from  Girard  College  he  en¬ 
listed  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  held  the  rank  of  Captain.  He 
was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  on  the  recommendation 
of  Gen.  Grant  and  while  at  work  there 
he  studied  law.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Missouri.  While  he  was  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  in  St.  Louis  he  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  completion  of  the  Eads  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  he  was  asked  to  come  to  New 
York  as  receiver  of  the  Marine  National 
Bank.  In  the  criminal  proceedings  that 
followed  the  Grant-Ward  failure,  which 
had  precipitated  the  Marine  Bank  fail¬ 
ure,  Mr.  Johnston’s  testimony  did  much 
toward  absolving  Gen  Grant  from  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  any  fraud  that 
might  have  been  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a  director  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  a  member  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Union,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  and  New  York  Yacht  clubs. 


NEW  ELtVATOR  COVERAGE 


Aetna  Issues  Contract  Combining  Ele¬ 
vator  and  Property  Damage — 
Liability  Limit  $5,000 

The  Aetna  Accident  and  Liability 
Company  is  now  writing  a  policy  cov¬ 
ering  elevator  property  damage.  The 
new  contract  covers  against  direct  loss 
or  damage  to  any  of  the  elevators  of 
the  assured,  due  to  loss  of  control  of 
car  or  any  accident  that  may  result 
from  the  car  being  struck  or  its  strik¬ 
ing  some  object.  The  policies  pro¬ 
vided  a  liability  of  $5,000  for  any  one 
accident,  this  applying  to  each  eleva¬ 
tor.  The  rates  for  this  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  vary  according  to  the  elevator. 


F.  &  C.  MAN  WOUNDED 


Donald  M.  Grant,  of  Montreal,  Hurt  in 
.  Trenches — Detroit  Agent  in 
the  City 


New  Joint  Contract  of  New  England 
Equitable  and  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Has  Many  Desirable  Features 


A  unique  combination  auto  policy  is 
being  issued  by  the  New  England  Equi¬ 
table  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston, 
and  the  Insurance  Company  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  policy  cov¬ 
ers  all  hazards  of  operation  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  an  automobile. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  new  policy 
contract  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
folded  by  the  agent  so  as  to  present 
the  name  of  the  company  he  represents 
on  the  top.  There  are  two  pages  to 
the  combined  contract,  one  the  fire  and 
theft  coverage  and  the  other  the  lia¬ 
bility.  The  pages  are  perforated  so 
that  when  either  coverage  is  canceled 
the  form  not  desired  may  be  returned 
to  the  company. 

Under  the  new  contract  the  automo¬ 
bile  owner  can  obtain  every  form  of 
motor  car  insurance,  including  public 
liability,  property  damage,  collision, 
theft  and  fire  or  any  combination  of 
the  above  mentioned  he  may  desire. 


TO  MANAGE  BURGLARY  DEP’T 


General  Accident  Appoints  Arthur  J. 
Hess  to  Succeed  Russell  A.  Bliss 
as  Manager 


Liability  Insurance  Companies  Ask  for 

Licenses  to  Operate  in  State — Com. 

Taggart  Grants  Hearing 

Whether  liability  insurance  companies 
have  the  right  to  write  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  under  the  Ohio 
laws  will  now  be  decided  by  Insurance 
Commissioner  Taggart,  following  the 
application  of  some  of  the  large  compa¬ 
nies  for  permission  to  write  “employ¬ 
ers’  liability.” 

This  action  of  the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  is  another  step  in  their  fight 
against  recent  rules,  promulgated  by 
the  State  Industrial  Commission.  It  has 
developed  that  liability  companies  have 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  write  “em¬ 
ployers’  liability  insurance”  under  the 
licenses  granted  them  by  the  insurance 
department  since  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  became  effective.  Their 
licenses  stipulated  that  they  may  write 
certain  forms  of  insurance  “except  em¬ 
ployers’  liability  insurance.”  The  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Commission  is  that  no 
company  has  the  right  to  write  a  work¬ 
men  s  compensation  insurance  business. 
Commissioner  Taggart  has  consented  to 
give  the  matter  a  hearing. 

The  Aetna  Life,  Travelers  and  London 
Guaranty  and  Accident  companies 
have  filed  applications. 


UPHOLDS  COMPENSATION  ACT 


James  G.  Guinotte,  the  former  resi¬ 
dent  assistant  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
City  office  of  the  Equitable  Surety  Co., 
will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Van  Buren 
in  the  branch  office. 


CASUALTY  CO.’S  NEW  FORM 


Improved  Disability  Policy  Aims  to 
Meet  All  Competition — Life 
Indemnity  Feature 


The  Casualty  Co.  of  America  is  now 
issuing  its  new  improved  life  payment 
disability  policy  which  has  been  in 
preparation  and  it  is  planned  to  meet 
the  competition  of  any  $60  disability 
policy.  For  an  additional  premium  of 
$5  for  each  $25  weekly  indemnity,  the 
company  will  attach  an  endorsement 
extending  the  health  indemnity  for  life. 

For  an  annual  premium  of  $60  in  the 
select  class  the  policy  pays  weekly  in¬ 
demnity  of  $25  for  total  disability;  $7,- 
500  for  loss  of  life,  or  loss  of  two 
members  and  these  sums  are  doubled 
when  resulting  from  travel  or  elevator 
accidents,  etc.  The  sickness  benefits 
do  not  require  house  confinement  and 
cover  every  sickness. 


The  Fidelity  &  Casualty  has  6,000 
agents. 


Information  was  received  at  the 
home  office  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
on  Tuesday  that  Donald  W.  Grant, 
cashier  of  the  Montreal  branch  office 
of  the  Company,  had  been  wounded  in 
the  trenches  in  northern  France  and  is 
now  in  a  hospital  in  England  with  a 
bullet  in  his  leg. 

Sidney  Reinhart,  agent  of  the  F.  & 
C.  at  Dallas,  Texas,  has  been  automo- 
biling  with  his  family  through  the  New 
England  States  and  is  now  visiting  the 
home  office. 

H.  V.  Upington,  resident  manager  of 
the  F.  &  C.,  at  Detroit,  visited  the  home 
office  last  week  and  left  Monday  to 
spend  his  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 

A.  D.  Kelley,  of  the  F.  &  C.  agency 
department,  is  spending  his  vacation 
at  the  Thousand  Islands. 


GET  F.  &  D.  FOR  LOUISIANA 

Burke  &  Russell,  of  New  Orleans, 
have  been  appointed  general  agents  of 
the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  for  its  casualty 
lines  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  They 
have  retained  the  services  of  A.  L. 
Dauer,  formerly  salaried  manager  for 
the  casualty  lines  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Deposit  at  that  point. 

Burke  &  Russell  represent  the  Home 
of  New  York  and  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est  fire  producers  in  the  State. 


Arthur  J.  Hess  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  burglary  department  of 
the  metropolitan  office  of  the  General 
Accident,  effective  August  1.  Mr.  Hess 
has  been  connected  with  the  burglary 
department  of  the  National  Surety  for 
the  past  six  years,  of  late  as  special 
agent,  and  will  succeed  Russell  A. 
Bliss,  resigned,  as  manager  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  burglary  department  of  the 
General. 


KANSAS  CITY  APPOINTMENT 

The  Prudential  Casualty  Company 
has  given  C.  B.  Knox,  of  Kansas  City, 
an  exclusive  general  agency  there  for 
the  Commercial  Accident  and  Health 
Department.  Mr.  Knox  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  for  the  past 
three  months.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  representing 
the  accident  department  of  that  Com¬ 
pany  at  Kansas  City. 

This  appointment  in  no  way  affects 
the  general  agency  of  Baird  &  Ruselton, 
who  will  continue  in  this  capacity  for 
al]  casualty  lines  written  by  the  Pru¬ 
dential  except  accident  and  health,  nor 
does  it  affect  in  any  way  the  South¬ 
western  Industrial  Accident  and  Health 
Department,  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  some  time  and  which  is  in 
charge  of  J.  C.  McCormick,  resident 
manager. 


Court  of  Appeals  Rejects  Exemption 
Plea  of  Interstate  Corporations — 
Upholds  Right  of  Workers 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  handed  down  three  opin¬ 
ions  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  with 
reference  to  interstate  commerce.  The 
opinion  holds  that  the  employes  of  all 
interstate  railroads  operating  in  the 
State  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

The  ruling  of  the  highest  tribunal 
will  affect  chiefly  interstate  railroads 
who  have  since  the  law  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  more  than  a  year  ago,  declined  to 
take  out  insurance  or  admit  that  the 
law  affected  them. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

A  Weekly  Journal  Which  Helps  the  Agent 

PRICE  $3  PER  YEAR 

Address,  105  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


July  30,  1915. 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delaj 


JIU turns  §un'tij  (Emttjrattij 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


SOHMER  &  HARRIS 

29  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Announce  The  Opening  Of 

A  BRONX  BRANCH  OFFICE  AT 
406  East  149th  Street  Bronx  Borough 

With  Facilities  For  Handling  All  Lines  Of 

FIRE,  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


RECENT  INTERESTING  CLAIMS 


CLAIM  FRAUD  IN  HERNIA  CASE 


Adjustments  by  Accident  and  Health 

Companies  Made  During  Past  Few 
Weeks 

j.  F.  Keating,  a  pipe  fitter  of  An- 
sonia,  Conn.,  was  carrying  a  heavy  pipe 
when  he  stumbled  and  fell,  the  pipe, 
striking  him  on  the  back  of  the  head 
and  fracturing  his  skull,  from  which 
he  died  on  July  13.  The  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  paid  his  beneficiary 
$300  on  July  26  in  settlement  of  their 

policy.  ,  „ 

I.  Masher,  a  Brooklyn  butcher,  badly 
lacerated  his  finger  on  July  1  while 
cutting  a  piece  of  meat.  Blood  poison¬ 
ing  set  in  and  he  was  disabled  twenty- 
eight  days  for  which  the  National  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  paid  him  $32.66  on 

July  19.  . 

Ralph  I.  Bond,  an  insurance  clerk, 
uas  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  riud- 
;  on  River  on  June  18.  The  Continental 
Casualty  paid  $2,000  to  his  beneficiary 
on  July  19  on  his  policy  which  had  only 
Leen  in  force  for  three  months. 

Claim  Fraud  in  Hernia  Case 

A  young  man  twenty-three  years  old 
came  into  the  office  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  Casualty  last  week  and  made  claim 
against  the  company  to  collect  for  a 
disability  from  hernia  which  he  alleged 
had  but  recently  developed.  The  com¬ 
pany,  with  good  reason,  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  hernia  was  of  long 
duration  and,  therefore,  not  covered 
by  the  policy.  The  policyholder  and 
his  employer,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  were  both  highly  indignant 
and  left  the  office  threatening  to  sue 
the  company.  The  Great  Eastern  im¬ 
mediately  sent  a  man  to  the  factory 
where  the  insured  was  employed  to 
investigate.  He  found,  it  is  claimed,  on 
questioning  the  fellow-workers  of  the 
insured  that  he  had  always  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  hernia  but  that  a  recent 
strain  had  necessitated  an  operation 
and  it  was  said  that  he  had  taken  out 
the  policy  and  made  false  statements 
with  the  express  purpose  of  covering 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  at  the 
expense  of  the  insurance  company. 

J.  S.  Wilson,  claim  manager  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  on  Tuesday  that  similar 
claims  for  hernia  were  being  constantly 
received  by  the  company,  particularly 
on  the  new  policy  forms  which  give 
full  indemnity  for  that  disease.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  received  let¬ 
ters  from  other  casualty  companies 
that  they  too  had  received  many  fraudu¬ 
lent  claims  for  hernia,  one  claim  man¬ 
ager  expressing  the  opinion  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  that  a  case  of  hernia 
was  not  new,  it  would  seem  that  the 
most  advisable  thing  for  the  compan¬ 
ies  to  do  would  he  to  exclude  it  from 
their  policies. 


FAIL  TO  ELECT  MANAGER 

The  companies  of  Massachusetts 
failed  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  vote, 
at  the  meeting  in  Boston,  Monday,  for 
the  election  of  a  manager  for  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau.  The 
three  candidates  for  the  position  are: 
Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  L.  J. 
Hodgkins,  Samuel  Davis,  of  the  present 
organization  maintained  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  W.  N.  Magoun,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  compensation  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  department  under  Commis¬ 
sioner  Hardison.  The  companies  will 
meet  again  to-day  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  manager  will  probably  be 
elected. 


INSURE  AGAINST  BOMBS 

Insurance  against  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  Germany  by  air  craft  is  one 
of  the  latest  developments  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War.  The  American  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  reporting  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  said  that 
a  demand  for  insurance  against  bombs 
had  been  created  by  aeroplane  attacks 
upon  German  cities  near  the  Rattle 
lines. 


TRIAL  OF  S.  W.  MOUZON  BEGUN 


Industrial  Accident  and  Fire  Insurance 
Agent  Held  for  Misappropriating 
Premiums 


The  trial  of  Samuel  W.  Mouzon,  ac¬ 
cused  by  a  number  of  companies  of 
misappropriating  premiums,  was  start¬ 
ed  this  week  in  the  Special  Sessions 
Court  of  New  York  City,  in  session  in 
Bronx  County.  Richard  Huggs,  a  pol¬ 
icyholder  of  the  National  Casualty,  is 
the  complainant. 

Mouzon  was  discharged,  it  is  said,  as 
an  agent  of  the  National  Casualty  on 
September  1,  1914,  for  having  collected 
the  premiums  on  the  policy  of  Richard 
Huggs,  whose  address  he  alone  knew. 
Huggs  was  taken  sick  and  after  Mou¬ 
zon  had  told  him  that  the  company 
would  not  pay  the  claim,  he  referred 
it  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Through  the  co-operation  of  H. 
De  W.  Bodmer  of  the  Complaint  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  depart¬ 
ment,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mou¬ 
zon  was  issued.  The  warrant  could 
not  be  served  because  of  the  fact  that 
Mouzon  had  his  mail  forwarded  from 
one  address  to  another  until  it  finally 
entered  the  hands  of  a  relative,  so  his 
whereabouts  were  unknown.  Matters 
ran  along  for  several  months  until  he 
was  finally  located  by  James  R.  Gar¬ 
rett,  manager  of  the  eastern  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Casualty,  and  his 
arrest  accomplished  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  on  July  17. 

Several  fire  and  casualty  companies 
had  secured  warrants  against  Mouzon 
which  v'ere  never  served  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  locating  him,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  each  of  these  compan¬ 
ies  to  secure  a  conviction  if  possible. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT 


Defendant  Furnished  Safe  Place  To 
Work — Non-Liability  When  Place 
Became  Unsafe 


In  the  case  of  Joseph  Maguire  versus 
the  Adams  Express  Company  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
New  York,  has  made  the  following  de¬ 
cision: 

1.  The  plaintiff,  an  employe  of  the 
defendant,  was  injured  by  the  fall  of 
an  iron  casting  which  had  been  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  large  iron  pillar  upon  the 
defendant’s  freight  platform.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  accident  resulted  from 
the  vibration  of  the  platform  due  to 
the  backing  of  a  wagon  against  it.  The 
evidence  did  not  show  who  had  placed 
the  casting  upon  the  platform  nor  that 
the  platform  had  ever  vibrated  before. 
Held  that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty 
of  negligence  because  the  platform  had 
never  vibrated  before,  and  in  view  of 
its  substantial  character  was  not  likely 
to  vibrate,  and  the  casting  was  not  so 
placed  as  to  create  an  obvious  danger 
of  which  the  defendant  was  chargeable 
with  knowledge. 

2.  The  platform  was  always  covered 
with  thousands  of  pieces  of  freight 
which  were  being  constantly  shifted 
about,  and  plaintiff  contended  that  this 
condition  created  a  permanent  danger 
and  an  unsafe  place  to  work.  Held 
that  as  the  defendant  had  originally 
furnished  a  safe  place  to  work,  it  was 
not  liable,  although  the  place  became 
temporarily  unsafe  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  by  the  act  of  a  co-servant  or 
a  stranger. 

3.  A  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  testified  that  prior  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  he  told  the  defendant’s  foreman 
that  the  casting  stood  in  a  dangerous 
position.  Held  that  as  the  foreman 
did  not  so  regard  it,  but  considered  it 
safe,  this  constituted  only  an  error  of 
judgment  on  his  part,  for  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  not  to  be  liable. 


INCREASE  MADE  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

J.  L.  Mautner,  manager  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  department  of  the  General 
Accident,  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  this  week  that  the  first  six 
months’  business  of  the  General  in  1915 
is  in  excess  of  that  written  by  the 
Company  during  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 


MUTUAL  END  OF  CONFERENCE 


A.  &  H.  Men  To  Meet  at  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Day  Later  Than  Orig¬ 
inally  Planned 


In  view  of  the  large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  members  of  the  mutual  section  of 
the  Health  and  Accident  Underwriters’ 
Conference,  it  has  been  decided  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  mutual  section  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  August  17,  and 
change  the  dates  for  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  The  Health  and  Accident  Under¬ 
writers’  Conference  to  August  18,  19 
and  20  (instead  of  August  17,  18  and 
19  as  previously  announced). 

This  plan  will  enable  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  mutual  companies  to  attend 
both  the  meetings  of  the  mutual  sec¬ 
tion  and  those  of  the  regular  session 
of  The  Health  and  Accident  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Conference.  Arrangements  are 
practically  completed  for  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  program  for  both  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  and  there  is  every  indication  they 
are  going  to  have  a  record-breaking  at¬ 
tendance. 


COMPENSATION  RULING 

Vincenza  C.  Catardi,  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  death  of  Angelo  Catardi, 
employe;  Bridgeport  Contracting  Co., 
employer;  Royal  Indemnity,  insurance 
carrier. 

On  Nov.  12,  1914,  Ange’.o  Catardi  was 
engaged  in  some  construction  work  at 
Dover  Plains.  He  was  a  laborer.  While 
getting  away  from  the  zone  of  danger 
preceding  a  blast,  he  tripped  over  some 
stones  and  injured  himself  internally. 
He  died  two  days  later  from  the  in¬ 
juries.  His  average  weekly  wage  was 
$10.10.  He  left  a  widow,  Vincenza, 
53  years  old.  The  Commission  ruled 
that  the  man  was  hurt  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  and  not  through 
any  intent  to  injure  himself  or  others. 
Compensation  was  awarded  at  the  rate 
of  $3.03  weekly  to  the  widow  during 
her  widowhood,  with  two  years’  com¬ 
pensation  in  one  sum  upon  re-marriage. 
One  hundred  dollars  was  awarded  for 
funeral  expenses. 


George  H.  Welch,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  has  gone  with  the  Central  Compen- 
satlon  &  Casualty  Co.,  that  city. 


ATISFYING 
URETY 
ERVICE 


When  you  want  a  Surety  Bond  you 
usually  want  it  quickly. 

And  you  want  the  business  handled 
in  the  most  effective  way — without 
extensive  “red  tape”. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  relief  to  know  just  where  to 
go  to  have  your  Bonding  business  handled  in  just 
that  way? 

You  need  look  no  further — 

The  next  time  you  have  a  Surety  Bond  to  place, 
give  it  to  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company  of 
Baltimore,  and  see  what  real  efficiency  is. 

W rite  for  particulars  —mention  this  paper. 
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INSURANCE 
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SURETY 

BONDS 


HOME  OFFICE  — BALTIMORE 

THE  COMPANY  THAT  HELPS  ITS  AGENTS 


MAKE  OUR  EXHIBIT  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  WHEN  YOU  VISIT  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


July  JO,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


GENERAL’S  “OLD  HOME  MONTH" 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  REMOVAL 


Return  of  United  States  Head  Office  to 
Philadelphia  Approved  by  Com¬ 
pany’s  Agents 


The  July  issue  of  the  General  Acci¬ 
dent’s  Monthly  Review,  published  this 
week,  announces  that  the  return  of  the 
United  States  head  office  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  be  celebrated  by  the  agents 
by  designating  August  as  “Old  Home 
Month” — a  special  occasion  for  them  to 
show  their  loyalty  to  and  approbation 
of  the  company  by  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  The  General  also  sent  out 
with  the  Review  a  photograph  suitable 
for  framing  of  the  company’s  building 
in  Philadelphia,  reproduced  herewith, 
in  which  the  industrial  department  is 
already  installed  and  to  which  the  de¬ 
partments  yet  remaining  in  New  York 
City  will  have  been  moved  by  October 
1.  The  Review  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  three  months’  contest  of  the 
industrial  department  extending  over 


June,  July  and  August,  is  proceeding 
very  satisfactorily  to  the  company.  May 
was  a  good  month  in  point  of  business 
but  June,  the  first  month  of  the  con¬ 
test,  exceeded  May  by  800  applications. 
July  opened  auspiciously  and  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  the  removal 
of  the  home  office  to  Philadelphia  was 
effected.  The  removal  has  seemingly 
had  no  detrimental  effect  on  business. 

“In  the  insurance  business,  a  month 
is  the  unit  of  measurement,  policy  con¬ 
tracts  covering  from  month  to  month, 
and  in  view  of  the  happenings  of  the 
last  few  days,  incident  to  the  moving 
of  the  home  office  to  Philadelphia,  Au¬ 
gust  will  be  ‘Old  Home  Month,’  for 
with  the  close  of  July,  the  industrial 
department  will  have  adjusted  itself 
to  its  place  prepared  to  go  ahead  as 
though  moving  from  one  city  to  an¬ 
other  was  an  ordinary  occurrance. 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  first  whole 
month  following  the  return  to  the  old 
home  should  be  signalized  by  extra  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  field  men  and 
every  agent  of  the  industrial  depart¬ 
ment  securing  fifteen  or  more  applica¬ 
tions  during  August  will  be  fittinglv 
rewarded.” 


iy 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  .  .  .  pre8ident 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

.  Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


.  t 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT  BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GOES  WITH  JACKSON  &  POTTER 

Elmer  Seeley,  former  agent  and  bro¬ 
ker  in  Newark,  has  connected  with 
Jackson  &  Potter,  Inc.,  general  agents 
of  the  Preferred  Accident,  as  special 
representative.  He  will  specialize  on 
automobile  and  liability  lines. 


ROLAND  HILLAS  RESIGNS 

Roland  Hillas,  superintendent  of  the 
rating  department  of  the  Compensation 
Inspection  and  Rating  Bureau  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position,  to  take  effect  Au¬ 
gust  15.  Charles  F.  Dye  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  place. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

„  „  EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  c  1  ,1,  ,  ,  -r-  „  „  „ 

CHICAGO  v  \  «&|§/  i  9  WALTERS 

H  It  A  G  O  Resident  Manager 

F.  W.  LAWSON  55  J°nHN  *T,reet 

-  ™  New  York 


General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident,  Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

Burglary,  Boiler  and  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Credit  Insurance  - TkTTTi 0,T  Re"dent  M£na*e"  . 

Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  111  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department.  IS  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


SHOW  CASE  RISKS  HAZARDOUS 

Why  Experience  on  This  Class  is  Apt 
to  be  Unfavorable  for 
Companies 


Some  interesting  facts  concerning 
experience  on  show  case  risks  were 
discussed  by  Carroll  Tubman  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty,  who  says: 

“The  show  case  presents  a  hazard 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  plate 
glass  frontage  because  of  the  fact  that 
more  expert  workmanship  is  required 
in  handling  it. 

“Every  show  case  plate  that  has  to 
be  reset  calls  for  special  methods  of 
preparation.  In  all  show  cases  the 
glass  has  to  be  cut  to  a  finer  degree 
of  measurement  and  then  set  in  a 
slight  framework.  When  we  reach 
fancy  show  cases,  of  endless  variety, 
we  encounter  increased  charges  for 
grinding  and  polishing  edges,  drilling 
holes  in  the  glass,  furnishing  clamp 
devices,  etcetera. 

“For  these  reasons  the  manual 
shows  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  for 
all  plain  show  cases.  All  show  cases 
set  in  any  fashion  other  than  in  wood¬ 
en  frames  are  classed  as  clamped 
(glued,  cemented,  etcetera)  and  carry 
four  times  the  manual  figures. 

“But  these  figures  have  only  to  do 
with  the  physical  aspect  of  the  show 
case  question.  We  have  received  any 


number  of  inquiries  from  agents  asking 

why  we  object  so  strenuously  to  ac¬ 
cepting  show  case  business  when  we 
do  not  carry  the  exterior  store  front 
insurance  at  the  same  premises.  We 
have  replied  that  experience  reveals 
the  show  case  to  be  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion  as  a  general  thing.” 


The  Midland  Casualty  Company  has 
appointed  Charles  D.  Brooks  general 
agent  for  the  franchise  department  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  announces  that 
G.  M.  Mayer,  supervising  special  agent, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
compensation  and  liability  department 
of  the  Omaha  branch  office. 


COMPENSATION  RULING 

Mrs.  Adiana  Marinara  application  for 
compensation  for  herself  for  the  death 
of  Valentino  Marinara,  employe;  Gui 
seppe  Arnone,  employer,  London  Guar; 
antee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd.,  insurance 
earner. 

Valentino  Marinara  was  employed  as 
a  mason,  on  March  15,  1915,  by  Kui 
seppe  Arnone,  a  contractor.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  stretching  a  line  from  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  building  to  the  corner  of  the 
plot.  A  bank  of  earth  caved  in  and 
with  it  fell  a  stump  of  a  tree  which  hit 
h.m  in  the  head,  causing  a  fracture  of 
the  skull.  He  died  four  days  later. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

— 


One 

Corporation 


HAS  USED  2,000 


VICTOR 

TYPEWRITERS 

—  four  years  — 

Records  show  that  the  cost  of  upkeep 
including  ribbons,  has  been  1.44^  per 
year  per  machine. 

No  other  typewriter  can  show  such  indis¬ 
putable  proofs  of  its  efficiency. 

Let  us  tell  you  further  interesting  things 
about  “All  That's  Rest  in  a  Writing  Machine” 


VICTOR  Typewriter  Co. 


812  GREENWICH  STREET  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


AND  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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WANTS  INFORMATION 
ON  PENSION  SYSTEMS 


Com.  Mansfield  Asking  Companies  for 
Particulars — May  Compel  Reserves 
Carried  Against  Account 


COMMISSIONERS  GATHER  DATA 


This  Action  the  Result  of  Resolution 
Passed  at  Recent  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners’  Convention 


Commissioner  Mansfield  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  is  sending  out  to  the  companies 
inquiries  concerning  what  if  any  pen¬ 
sion  systems  they  have  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  old  and  superannuated  em¬ 
ployes.  At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
April,  the  National  Convention  of  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  this  information  with 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
compel  the  companies  to  carry  reserves 
against  any  such  agreements  with  the 
employes. 

Commissioner  Mansfield’s  letter  to 
the  companies  says: 

“Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  concerning  the  stibject 
matter  set  forth  in  this  resolution  to 
the  chairman  of  the  undersigned  spe¬ 
cial  committee  appointed  pursuant  to 
the  resolution.  It  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  if  your  reply  could  be  sent 
by  August  10. 

Full  Information  Wanted 
“1.  Is  it  your  custom  to  pay  pensions 
or  annuities  to  any  of  your  present  or 
former  employes,  or  their  dependents? 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  in  full. 

“Are  such  payments  promised  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  pensions  are  to 
begin?  If  so,  please  explain  fully  the 
nature  of  the  agreement,  stating  wheth¬ 
er  your  pension  system  is  controlled 
by  the  company,  by  the  employes,  or 
by  both  jointly. 

“If  any  such  promise,  agreement,  or 
custom  exists,  please  state: 

"3.  What  contributions  are  made  to 
•  the  fund  (a),  by  the  company?  (b)  by 
the  employes? 

“4.  Under  what  conditions  do  annuity- 
payments  begin? 

“5.  Do  you  include  in  your  annual 
statement  the  income  of  your  pension 
fund,  the  payments  made  from  it,  the 
balance  on  liana  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  liabilities  for  the  future  pay¬ 
ment  of  liabilities?  If  so,  please  state 
exactly  where  such  items  appear  in  the 
statement. 

“6.  How  is  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  invested? 

“7.  Are  such  investments  segregated 
as  belonging  specifically  to  the  fund? 

(Continued  on  page  7.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

.  -  .  v.  -  . 


ELBRJDGE  G.  SNOW,  Pre.ident 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them  ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


insurance  Co 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 

For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


RATES  ON  CLUB  HOUSE  • 
RISKS  MUCH  TOO  LOW 

Tabulated  Record  of  Country  Club 
Losses  for  Five  Years  Shows  High 
Annual  Cost 

AVERAGE  RATE  SHOULD  BE  $3.20 


Classified  Record  of  Losses  Since  Jan. 
1.  1911  as  Basis  of  Rate— Valua¬ 
tion  of  Property 


A  number  of  insurance  men,  most  of 
them  golfers,  were  sitting  at  luncheon 
the  other  day,  when  one  of  them  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  almost  time  for 
another  big  country  club  to  burn.  The 
talk  went  on  to  recount  the  club  house 
losses  of  the  past  few  years  and  what 
rates  the  class  should  pay.  On  this  lat¬ 
ter  point-  there  was  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  believe  that  the  rate  should 
run  from  1.25  to  1.75  per  annum. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  felt  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
whether  the  facts  bear  out  this  judg¬ 
ment,  and  made  up  a  list  of  the  club 
house  fires  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  from  January  1,  1911  to  July 
1,  1915,  and  is  indebted  to  one  of  the 
companies  for  the  division  into  classes. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
in  all  cases  which  were  city — or  yacht 
— and  which  country — clubs,  but  where 
known  they  are  designated  as  yacht  or 
as  country  clubs  and  where  not  known 
they  are  placed  in  the  third  group.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  of  the  fires  in 
this  last  group  belong  in  the  country 
club  class  and  while  the  amount  of 
losses  reported  in  some  cases  may  be 
excessive  yet  without  doubt  many  fires 
were  not  reported  at  all — indeed  the 
three  losses  designated  by  a  star  did 
not  appear  in  the  printed  list  of  fires. 
Therefore  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  losses  shown  by  this  list  are 
not  in  excess  of  the  true  figures. 

Arriving  at  the  Rate 
Information  as  to  the  value  of  club 
houses  in  the  United  States  is  difficult 
to  obtain— in  fact  no  basis  could  be 
found  for  estimating  the  value  of  the 
city,” athletic  or  yacht  clubs.  Almost 
all  country  clubs,  however,  are  also 
golf  clubs  and  this  gives  something 
tangible  to  work  on.  There  are  two 
large  associations  in  the  United  States 
and  one  'or  the  other  numbers  among 
its  members  practically  all  the  clubs 
of  importance  where  golf  courses  are 
maintained,  namely,  the  United  States 
Golf  Association  and  the  Western  Golf 
Association.  Each  has  a  membership 
of  about  400  clubs. 

Authorities  differ  widely  in  their  es¬ 
timates  of  the  number  of  clubs  that 
are  not  members  of  either  association. 
Mr.  Turner.  Editor  of  the  “Golf  Maga¬ 
zine”  estimates  that  the  total  number 
of  clubs  in  the  United  States  is  1,200 
and  that  their  property  is  worth  $20,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Travis,  Editor  of  the 
“American  Golfer,”  believes  there  are 
about  1,600  clubs  in  all,  while  Mr. 
Behr.  Editor  of  “Golf  Illustrated,’’ 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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WRITING  MONTHLY  INCOME 

CONSIDER  THE  PROSPECT’S  NEED 

Some  Important  Features  as  Applied 
to  the  Great  Middle  Class  of 
Insurers 

Many  life  insurance  men  believe 
that  the  monthly  income  policy  is  des¬ 
tined  to  have  a  greater  development 
in  the  future  than  it  was  ever  thought 
possible,  and  that  for  the  middle  class 
of  insurers,  who  were  at  first  not  thought 
favorable  prospects  for  this  business, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
policies.  In  an  interesting  discussion 
of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  O.  H. 
Suepard,  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  says. 

"We  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  life  insurance  must,  if 
we  would  make  a  success  of  it,  keep 
In  mind  at  least  two  fundamentals: 
first,  the  actual  need  of  our  prospect 
from  the  insurance  standpoint;  and, 
secondly,  how  we  can  best  serve  him 
what  policy  we  can  offer  which  means 
the  maximum  of  service  to  him  and 
his  beneficiaries.  It  is  harder  for  a 
man  to  accumulate  than  to  distribute, 
and  it  is  our  real  problem  to  get  him 
to  begin  the  accumulating  process  now 
and  let  us,  through  the  medium  of  our 
policies,  make  arrangements  for  both 
the  accumulation  and  the  distribution. 

“The  great  life  insurance  companies 
have  been  Quick  to  realize  the  needs 
of  every  class  of  producers  (I  say  ‘pro¬ 
ducers’  because  it  is  in  reality  the 
product  of  human  effort — the  produc¬ 
ing  power  of  the  individual  that  we 
insure  when  we  write  a  policy  of  life 
insurance,  and  not  the  life  itself),  and 
•we  endeavor,  so  far  as  in  us  lies  the 
power,  to  get  the  individual  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  earning  capacity — his  real 
value  to  those  dependent  upon  him— 
and  to  insure  his  life  for  an  amount 
approximating  his  producing  worth,  or 
as  nearly  as  may  be  possible. 

the  Middle  Class  Field 

“I  want  to  consider  now  but  one 
form  of  insurance,  namely,  the  month¬ 
ly  income  policy,  and  only  those  in¬ 
surers  who  belong  to  what  we  com¬ 
monly  term  the  ‘middle  class’ — in  no 
way  belittling  the  man  who  can  afford 
only  a  thousand  or  two,  for  he  is  in 
the  great  majority. 

“The  possibilities  of  this  form  of  in¬ 
surance  are  almost  limitless  as  regards 
its  value  to  both  the  insured  and  the 
beneficiary.  If  the  former  have  a  sel¬ 
fish  streak,  the  reserve  on  a  good- 
sized  policy  can  be  converted  into  a 
life  annuity  in  his  declining  years.  For 
the  latter,  this  policy  means  immunity 
from  menial  labor  if  a  sufficient 
amount  be  purchased,  or  it  will  aid 
materially  in  educating  the  child.  Most 
men  have  pride,  and  if  they  have  child¬ 
ren  they  want  to  see  them  educated, 
and  certainly  no  man  wants  his  wife 
to  be  obliged  through  adversity  to  take 
in  washing.  The  general  tendency, 
however,  is  to  buy  insufficient  amounts 
of  life  insurance,  and  many  a  man  who 
ought  to  carry  from  ten  to  fifty  thous- 


PRUDENTIAL  LOWERS  TAX  RATE 


Newark  (N.  J.)  Profits  by  Increase  in 
Taxable  Surplus  from  $9,000,000 
to  $20,000,000 


The  increase  in  the  taxable  surplus 
of  the  Prudential  this  year  will  make 
possible  a  decrease  of  at  least  five 
points  in  the  tax  rate  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
according  to  the  figures  which  have 
just  been  filed  with/ the  city  tax  com¬ 
missioners.  This  net  taxable  surplus 
amounts  to  $11, (KM), 000. 

The  statement  shows  a  taxable  bal¬ 
ance  of  $20,142,400,  against  $8,959,400 
last  year.  There  is  a  decrease  of  $4,- 
000,000  from  $31,000,000  to  $27,000,000 
in  the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  main¬ 
tained  in  accordance  with  law  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  payment  of  deferred  divi¬ 
dends  on  policies  of  the  participating 
class. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Company  are 
placed  at  $361,532,070,  against  $323,240,- 
544  in  1914.  The  debts  and  liabilities 
for  1915  are  $323,931,724,  against  $296,- 
433,469  in  1914.  Besides  this  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  also  allowed  to  deduct  for  $18,- 
000,000  assessed  on  real  estate  of  the 
Company. 


and  dollars  of  protection,  and  can  af¬ 
ford  to  do  so,  will  go  his  whole  life 
long  carrying  a  mere  thousand  or  two 
and  taking  a  long  chance  on  accumu¬ 
lating  otherwise;  optimistic  about  his 
iUture,  but,  in  reality,  eating  his  cake 
while  it  is  so  hot  it  burns  his  fingers. 
But  ask  a  man  how  small  a  monthly 
income  his  family  can  exist  upon  for, 
say,  twenty  years,  and,  be  that  amount 
Linall,  he  will  quickly  see  the  need  of 
a  good-sized  policy,  and  he  will  take  it 
more  readily  upon  this  plan  because 
it  appeals  to  his  reason. 

“In  the  case  of  the  wealthy  man  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  made  to  see 
the  need  of  life  insurance,  believing 
overmuch  in  his  ability  to  accumulate, 
and  in  his  own  good  judgment  in  se¬ 
lecting  dividend-paying  securities  as 
an  inheritance  for  his  wife  or  children, 
a  strong  appeal  can  be  made  because 
the  returns  on  this  policy  are  equally 
as  good  as  on  any  other  absolutely  safe 
investment,  and  include  annually  a 
share  in  the  company’s  divisible  sur¬ 
plus;  and  the  fact  that  ‘no  beneficiary 
has  the  power  of  assignment,  aliena¬ 
tion  or  commutation  of  the  instal¬ 
ments’  makes  a  permanent  investment, 
the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  operation  of  this  plan 
puts  a  check  upon  rash  expenditures 
of  money  by  the  beneficiaries,  and 
makes  possible  in  many  cases  a  read¬ 
justment'  of  living  expenses,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  creep  upward,  keep¬ 
ing  them  within  a  prescribed  limit 
which  is  sufficient  for  actual  needs; 
and  hence  is  considered  for  many 
years  an  estate  which  might  otherwise 
be  quickly  dissipated.  Since  service 
is  the  most  essential  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  the  monthly  income  policy  is  the 
medium  through  which  our  strongest 
appeal  can  be  made.” 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  I  nsurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GliO.  C.  MARKHAM.  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Service  Policy 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 

HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January  ?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


NET 

COST 


POLICY  CONTRACT 

Plus 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

Plus 


DISTRIBUTIONS 

Plus 

UNION  CENTRAL  SERVICE 


Talk  With 


You  Know 

CHARLES 


SURPLUS 

KNIGHT’S 
About  The  First  Three  Factors 

B.  KNIGHT,  General  Manager 

CO. 


THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
About  The  Other  Important  Factor  “Service” 
“MILLION  A  MONTH  AND  BETTER’’ 


Phone  Barclay  7876 


1056  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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LIBERAL  RETIREMENT  PLAN 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE’S  SYSTEM 


Includes  Generous  Disability  Payments 
According  to  Service  and  $2,000 
Maximum  Death  Benefits 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  Newark,  has 
put  into  effect  a  very  complete  system 
of  retirements,  disability  and  death 
benefits  for  its  home  office  staff,  which 
is  among  the  most  liberal  plans  offered 
by  any  corporation  to  Its  employes. 

This  system  provides  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  men  and  women  clerks  at 
ages  65  and  60  respectively,  when  they 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  in  monthly 
instalments  a  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent, 
of  his  or  her  average  salary  for  the 
previous  ten  years  multiplied  by  the 
years  of  employment,  the  maximum 
payment  not  to  exceed  to  2-3  of  the 
average  salary  of  $1,600. 

In  case  of  disability  allowances 
granted  according  to  the  period  of 
service,  an  employe  who  has  been  in 
the  service  for  one  year  receiving  full 
salary  for  one  month,  2-3  salary  for  one 
month,  and  1-3  salary  for  two  months. 
These  benefits  are  increased  each  year 
of  service  until  after  the  tenth  year 
full  salary  is  paid  for  the  first  three 
months’  disability,  2-3  salary  for  the 
next  six  months,  and  1-3  thereafter  for 
twelve  months.  If  disability  continues 
beyond  this  period  monthly  payments 
the  same  as  under  the  retirement  plan 
will  be  made. 

The  death  benefits  are  on  an  equally 
liberal  scale.  In  event  of  death  during 
first  of  service  the  death  benefit  is 
$500  and  this  amount  is  increased  by 
$500  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fit  of  $2,000  is  paid.  The  system  in 
detail  follows: 

Male  clerks  shall  be  retired  from 
active  service  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  or  may  voluntarily 
retire  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  Female  clerks  shall  be  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service  upon  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  or  may 
voluntarily  retire  upon  attaining  the 
a^e  of  sixty  years.  After  retirement  a 
clerk  shall  receive  yearly,  in  monthly 
instalments,  a  sum  equal  to  two“  per 
cent,  of  his  or  her  average  salary  for 
the  ten  years  immediately  prior  there¬ 
to,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  com¬ 
pleted  years  of  his  or  her  service  with 
the  company;  but  in  no  case  shall  he 
or  she  receive  yearly  a  larger  sum  than 
two-thirds  of  such  average  salary  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  whichever  may 
be  the  smaller.  Retirement  allowances 
will  cease  with  the  payment  for  the 
month  in  which  death  occurs. 

In  case  of  disability  arising  from 
sickness  or  accident  during  active  serv¬ 
ice,  the  following  allowances  shall  be 
granted;  but  in  no  case  will  such  al¬ 
lowances  be  continued  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  disability  as  determined  by  the 
company’s  Medical  Board. 


HEARING  ON  FORESTERS’  LICENSE 

Test  to  be  Made  in  Wisconsin  Revives 
Old  Trouble  Following  Order’s 
Assessment 


iA  hearing  will  be  held  August  18,  by 
Insurance  Commissioner  Cleary,  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  petition  for  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  license  of  the  "Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Foresters  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  petition  was  filed  by 
former  Mayor  Groves,  of  Madison,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  order.  The  For¬ 
esters,  several  years  ago,  levied  an 
assessment  against  certificate  holders 
initiated  prior  to  1899  in  order  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  in  reserves.  This 
action  was  criticised  by  the  Wisconsin 
department  which  was  examining  the 
order  in  1913.  The  society  attempted 
to  withdraw  from  the  State,  but  Com¬ 
missioner  Ekern  refused  to  permit  it 
to  withdraw  at  that  time. 

The  application  for  a  revocation  of 
the  license  is  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  testing  in  the  Wisconsin  courts  the 
legality  of  the  changes  in  rates  and 
liens. 
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paid  for  the  first  three  months,  two- 
thirds  thereof  for  the  next  six  months, 
one-third  thereof  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  thereafter  a  clerk  shall 
receive  yearly,  in  monthly  instalments 
during  disability,  a  sum  equal  to  two 
per  cent,  of  his  or  her  average  salary 
for  the  ten  years  immediately  prior  to 
the  time  of  disablement,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  of  his  or  her  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  company;  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  or  she  receive  yearly,  after 
twenty-one  months  from  the  time  of 
disablement,  a  larger  sum  than  one- 
third  of  his  or  her  salary  at  time  of 
disablement. 

The  company  will  pay,  in  event  of 
the  death  of  a  clerk  in  the  company’s 
service,  the  following  sums: 

In  event  of  death  within  the  first 
year  of  service,  five  hundred  dollars; 

In  event  of  death  within  the  second 
year  of  service,  one  thousand  dollars; 

In  event  of  death  within  the  third 
year  of  service,  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars; 

In  event  of  death  within  the  fourth 
or  any  subsequent  year  of  service,  two 
thousand  dollars; 

provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
president,  vice-presidents,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  or  a  majority  thereof, 
there  be  living  at  the.  death  of  a  clerk 
others  dependent  upon  his  or  her  sal- 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 


GET  $8,000,000  GROUP  LINE 

TRAVELERS  LANDS  TRACTION  CO. 


Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit’s  8,000  Em¬ 
ployes  to  Get  $1,000  Each — Con¬ 
tract  on  Term  Plan 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  has 
closed  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
for  a  group  insurance  contract  cover¬ 
ing  all  of  that  company’s  employes, 
numbering  8,000,  for  $1,000  of  insur¬ 
ance  each.  The  insurance  offered  to 
all  employes  who  have  been  in  active 
service  for  two  years  or  more  and 
those  eligible  number  upward  of  8,000. 
The  company  will  pay  one-half  the  an¬ 
nual  premium  on  insurance  up  to  $1,- 
000  and  in  certain  cases  will  pay  the 
entire  premium. 

Any  employe,  if  he  chooses  may  take 
insurance  up  to  $5,000  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  insurance  company  as 
to  his  physical  condition.  If  at  least 
5,000  employes  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  no  medical  examination 
will  be  required.  If  1,000  come  into 
the  group  and  less  than  5,000,  a  medi¬ 
cal  certificate  from  the  B.  R.  T.  physi¬ 
cians  will  be  required. 

Assuming  that  all  the  employes  who 
are  eligible  to  the  insurance  join  the 
group  and  take  the  minimum  amount, 
namely  $1,000,  the  total  insurance  will 
be  upward  of  $8,000,000. 

Contract  on  Term  Plan 

The  policy  is  the  so-called  “term” 
insurance,  taken  for  one  year,  but  re¬ 
newable  from  year  to  year  indefinite¬ 
ly.  The  rate  differs  with  the  age  of 
the  employe  and  the  annual  premiums 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  lowest  at 
which  such  insurance  has  ever  been 
written. 

For  the  employes  it  will  mean  that 
those  under  32  years  of  age  will  have 
their  lives  insured  for  $1,000  upon  the 
payment  of  about  7  cents  a  week;  em¬ 
ployes  more  than  32  and  less  than  40, 
about  8  cents  a  week,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  age  of  the  insured  em¬ 
ploye  increases. 

The  company  states  that  in  making 
this  offer  it  desires  to  reward  continu¬ 
ous  and  faithful  service  and  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  entire  premium  in  such  cases 
will  in  effect  be  furnishing  such  em¬ 
ployes  with  a  paid-up  policy  for  $1,000 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  payment  of 
an  insurance  premium  might  be  a  bur¬ 
den. 

Employes  have  the  option  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  insurance  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  any  year. 

Special  privileges  have  also  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  insurance  company, 
whereby  any  employe  not  remaining  in 
the  service  of  the  transit  company  or 
within  a  limited  time  after  leaving  such 
service,  may  take  one  of  the  regular 
life  or  endowment  policies  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company  as  of  the  age  at  which 
he  entered  the  insurance  group  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  premiums  applic¬ 
able  to  the  different  kinds  of  policies. 


MATSON  HELD  FOR  L  ,  IQ,* 


Fined  $50  in  Police  Court  and  Will  Be 
Tried  for  Attack  on  President 
Ayres 


James  F.  Matson,  publisher  of  Mat¬ 
son’s  Monthly,  who  was  arrested  In 
Detroit,  recently  under  sensational  cir¬ 
cumstances,  at  the  instigation  of  Clar¬ 
ence  L.  Ayres,  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Assurance  Company,  of  Detroit, 
has  been  fined  $50  on  a  charge  of  libel, 
and  has  been  held  for  the  Recorders 
Court  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
extortion. 

Matson  was  released  on  $1,000  bail 
and  returned  to  Indianapolis  where 
his  paper  is  published.  As  told  in 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  last  week, 
Matson,  who,  it  is  claimed,  tried  to 
blackmail  President  Ayres  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  publish  scandalous  articles 
concerning  him,  was  trapped  in  the 
Hotel  Griswold  by  President  Ayres  and 
several  detectives  who,  it  is  said,  over¬ 
heard  Matson  make  an  offer  to  desist 
from  his  attacks  for  a  money 
consideration. 


GIVE  LUNCHEON  TO  BLOODWORTH 


St.  Louis  Life  Underwriters  Pay  Fine 
Tribute  to  Popular  Manager,  Who 
Goes  to  Chicago 


The  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  St.  Louis  tendered  to  J.  M.  Blood- 
worth,  formerly  manager  for  the  Home 
Life  of  New  York  in  St.  Louis,  a  fare¬ 
well  luncheon  at  the  Mercantile  Club 
on  Tuesday.  Over  forty  managers  and 
agents  were  present.  Mr.  Bloodworth 
becomes  manager  of  Germania  Life  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Bloodworth  came  to  St.  Louis 
from  Cincinnati  about  four  years  ago, 
where  he  had  been  with  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  Life  for  over  ten  years.  Through 
his  personal  work  in  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  as  president,  he 
put  the  St.  Louis  Life  Underwriters 
among  the  foremost  associations  of  the 
country  and  gave  to  St.  Louis  the  clean¬ 
est  possible  practices  in  the  business. 
He  was  also  active  in  many  other  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  had  as  their  keynote 
civic  betterment. 

As  manager  of  the  Home  Life,  he 
built  up  one  of  the  foremost  agencies 
of  that  Company  in  the  country  and 
leaves  one  of  the  best  life  insurance  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  city  to  his  success¬ 
ors,  who  were  brought  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  other  lines  through  his  ef¬ 
forts.  A  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Blood- 
worth’s  value  as  a  citizen  and  member 
and  president  of  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association,  was  prepared  by  F.  N.  Che¬ 
ney  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Life  Underwriters’  Association. 

The  Chicago  agency  of  the  Germania 
-  Life  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  ranking  next  to  New 
York,  and  has  already  in  force  over 
$4,000,000  of  business.  Mr.  Bloodworth 
is  succeeded  in  St.  Louis  by  Guhne  and 
Barnes. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  RATES 

is  contemplated  because  of  the 
Mutualization  of  The  Prudential 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  Pre.ident  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Law*  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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PERCENTAGE  PAID-FOR 

MANY  AGENTS  UNDER  50  PER  CT. 


New  York  Life  Gathers  Some  Figures 
That  Show  Marked  Contrasts — 
Only  59  Perfect 


In  going  over  the  records  of  the 
agents  of  the  New  York  Life  it  was 
found  that  out  of  the  entire  staff  only 
59  had  perfect  records  of  paying  for 
100  per  cent,  of  the  applications  writ¬ 
ten.  A  large  number  paid  for  less  than 
half  of  their  written  business  and 
others  are  remarkably  poor  in  rating, 
suggesting  some  special  weakness  in 
getting  the  money.  All  of  these  figures 
are  based  only  on  those  agents  who 
had  at  least  75  cases  examined  during 
the  year  1914. 

The  agent  who  had  the  best  record 
showed  135  per  cent,  paid  for,  but,  of 
course,  this  was  due  to  payments  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  previous  year.  Still 
he  is  something  of  a  genius  in  settling 
his  business.  There  were  49  who  paid 
for  between  90  and  100  per  cent.  Be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  there  were  55. 

■  One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  poor  work  in  this  connection  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  an  agent  who 
wrote  232  applications  and  paid  for  but 
118.  This  man  might  well  employ  an 
assistant  to  go  along  with  him  to  look 
after  the  financial  end  of  his  business. 
He  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  signatures  and  could  apparent¬ 
ly  profit  under  such  an  arrangement. 

Other  interesting  records  are  of  the 
agent  who  write  194  and  paid  for  97; 
or  the  one  who  wrote  80  and  paid  for 
34— “-a  settled  business  of  42  per  cent, 
on  all  his  work. 

Coming  to  some  of  those  who  wrote 
less  than  75  applications  in  the  year, 
one  rounded  up  26  and  paid  for  12; 
another  wrote  33  and  paid  for  10!  That 
scarcely  seems  possible  in  cold  print,  to 
think  that  any  life  insurance  agent 
could  write  33  applications  and  paid 
for  only  10. 

The  amount  of  wasted  effort  revealed 
in  these  figures  is  appalling.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  agents  work  among 
people  who  cannot  pay  for  what  they 
want,  and  in  such  cases  the  agent’s 
signed  application  means  nothing.  Then 
looking  on  the  other  side,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  men  who  had  records 
of  100  per  cent,  paid,  must  handle  only 
sound  risks  where  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  rejection. 


NEW  TWENTY-PAYMENT  POLICY 


U.  S.  Annuity  &  Life  of  Chicago  “Non- 
Par”  Contract  Offers  Total  Disa¬ 
bility  and  Annual  Additions 


The  United  States  Annuity  &  Life 
has  just  issued  a  new  policy,  called  the 
“Coupon  Twenty-Five.”  It  is  issued  on 
the  twenty-payment  life  plan,  non-par- 
tjcipating  basis,  with  total  disability 
benefits,  an  annual  addition  of  $25  to 
the  face  of  the  policy  for  each  of  the 
full  twenty  years,  payable  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  policy  has  been  in 
force  in  case  it  becomes  a  claim,  and 
cash  coupons,  one  maturing  each  year 
beginning  with  the  second,  which,  if 
left  with  the  Company,  will  stand  to 
the  credit  of  the  policyholder  with  3% 
per  cent,  interest,  and  may  be  used  by 
him  as  so  much  cash  at  any  time.  If 
not  withdrawn  or  used  in  paying  pre¬ 
miums,  the  policy  is  guaranteed  to  be¬ 
come  paid  up  at  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  year,  at  the  option  of  the  hold¬ 
er.  Cash  values  are  allowed  during  the 
second  policy  year. 

The  rates  range  from  $29.46  at  age  18 
to  $74.00  at  age  55.  The  United  States 
Annuity  &  Life  is  the  second  company 
fo  extend  total  disability  benefits  be¬ 
yond  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  new  policy  contains  an  install¬ 
ment  option  granting  the  privilege  to 
change  the  manner  of  payment  in 
event  of  death  from  one  sum  to  any 
number  of  installments,  or  to  a  certain 
fixed  annual  pension  to  the  beneficiary 
for  life,  guaranteeing  not  less  than 
twenty-five  such  annual  payments. 


EQUITABLE  CLUBS  MEET 


Quarter  Million  and  Pacific  Century 
Men  Gather  at  Santa  Barbara — 
Program  of  Events 


Equitable  Life  men  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  at  Santa  Barbara.Cal.,  this  week  the 
convention  of  the  Quarter  Million  Club 
and  the  Pacific  Century  Club  closing 
to-day.  A  very  interesting  program 
was  carried  out  with  many  profitable 
topics  up  for  discussion.  The  program 
follows: 

Wednesday,  August  4.  Preliminary 
Business: — Roll  call  and  presentation 
of  credentials;  address  of  welcome; 
announcement  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Governors;  reports  of  the 
clubs’  achievements. 

Discussion: — Policy  Contracts  and 
Special  Features.  Various  insurance 
and  annuity  contracts,  emphasizing  the 
convertible  policy,  the  income  bond, 
the  refund  annuity  and  the  new  dis¬ 
ability  privilege. 

Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors 
of  the  Quarter-Million  and  Pacific  Cen¬ 
tury  Clubs,  for  the  election  of  the  presi¬ 
dents. 

Thursday,  August  5.  Discussion:  — 
Getting  the  Application,  (a)  in  rural 
districts;  (b)  in  towns  and  cities. 

Discussion: — Joint  Work. 

Discussion: — Closing  points.  The 
means  that  have  been  most  successful 
in  getting  the  name  on  the  dotted  line. 

Friday,  August  6.  Discussion — spe¬ 
cialties:  (a)  business  insurance;  (bl 

group  insurance. 

Discussion — Income  Insurance. 

The  Equitable: — The  Company  Back 
of  the  Agent. 

Closing  'Dinner,  Friday  Evening. 


LIBERAL  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
ary.  'Such  payment  shall  be  made  to 
the  person  or  persons  whom  the  above- 
named  executive  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  may  deem  best  entitled  to  receive 
the  same. 

If  disability  terminates  within  six 
months,  a  clerk  will  be  restored  to  his 
or  her  position  and  salary  at  time  of 
disablement,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
above  named  executive  officers  of  the 
company  he  or  she  has  not  been  unfit¬ 
ted  for  such  position  by  reason  of  the 
disablement.  Disablement  continuing 
more  than  six  months  will  terminate 
the  position  held  at  time  of  disable¬ 
ment.  All  disability  allowances  will  be 
in  lieu  of  salary,  and  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  death  or  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  retirement,  at  which  age  the 
retirement  allowance  shall  become  ef¬ 
fective.  In  computing  the  retirement 
allowance  in  such  cases,  the  sums  paid 
as  disability  allowances  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  lieu  of  salary. 

If  death  occurs  while  a  clerk  is  in 
receipt  of  a  retirement  or  disability 
allowance,  and  the  amounts  paid  there¬ 
under  shall  not  have  equaled  the 
amount  payable  as  a  death  benefit,  the 
company  will  pay  at  death,  subject  to 
the  limitations  stated  in  paragraph  3, 
the  difference  between  the  amount  pay¬ 
able  as  a  death  benefit  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  sums  paid  by  way  of  retirement 
or  disability  allowance. 

Claims  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
any  statute  relating  to  employers’  lia¬ 
bility  shall  reduce  by  so  much  the  pay¬ 
ments  provided  for  herein. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to 
alter  or  discontinue  the  above  plan  at 
its  pleasure,  either  as  applicable  to  the 
clerical  force  generally  or  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  clerk,  before  or  after  any  al¬ 
lowance  hereunder  shall  have  been 
granted  to  such  clerk,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  by  all  concerned  that 
all  allowances  are  a  pure  gratuity,  and 
no  contractual  obligation  is  established 
hereunder. 

In  addition  to  clerks  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing,  any  other  salaried  home 
office  employes,  exclusive  of  officers, 
may  be  embraced  in  the.  plan  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Service 

That 

Satisfies 


Service,  the  key-note  of  modern 
commercial  life,  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  link  in  the  strong 
chain  of  Union  Central  Benefits. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  begins  with  the  writing 
of  the  application,  recommending  the  particular 
policy  best  fitted  to  the  individual  needs. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  includes  the  rejected  risks, — 
the  Medical  Director  in  a  personal  letter  advising  the 
proper  treatment  to  effect  a  pos¬ 
sible  cure  of  any-  existing  impair¬ 
ments. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  conserves 
health;  a  perfectly  equipped  lab¬ 
oratory'  with  corps  of  expert  an¬ 
alysts  at  policy-holders’  service 
for  the  asking.  Furthermore, 
every  courtesy  and  accommoda¬ 
tion,  within  the  power  of  the 
Company,  offered  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 

U.  c:  L.  SERVICE  not  ter¬ 
minated  by  death  but  extended 
to  beneficiaries.  Invaluable  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  rendered 
for.  the  protection  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  policy  proceeds. 
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A  staff  of  trained  officials, 
employees  and  agents— experts 
in  their  work — stand  ready  to 
serve  at  your  command. 

For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress,  Allan  Waters,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Agents. 

w 

Union  (Erntral 
Jns.  (Eo. 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Claki:,  Pres. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  TEXAS 

A  personal  producer,  having  ability  to 
handle  men  who  want  to  grow  and  possesses 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  energy  necessary  to 
progress,  can  secure  an  attractive  connection 
with  a  progressive  young  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  in  Texas. 

If  interested,  and  can  deliver  the  goods,  write ' 

“TEXAS” 

Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


August  6,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  OTHER  FIVE  PER  CENT. 

By  Charles  Knight 

Life  Insurance  men  are  familiar  with  the  chart,  commonly  used,  showing 
that  95  per  cent,  of  men  are  failures  at  age  60.  The  accompanying 
chart  and  text  tell  the  story  of  the  other  five  per  cent. 


If  95  per  cent,  of  men  are  failures  at 
age  60 — and  they  are  practically  such 
from  age  45 — what  of  the  other  5  per 
cent?  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
graphically  the  remarkable  value  of  life 
insurance  as  utilized  by  this  5  per  cent. 

During  twenty  years  of  mercantile 
life,  previous  to  entering  this  business, 
I  was  never  solicited  for  life  insurance, 
except  upon  one  occasion  when  it 
Was  virtually  made  the  basis  of  a  plea 
for  charity  and  offered  under  circum¬ 
stances  creating  an  impression  of  dis¬ 
trust  in  my  mind  which  it  took  years  to 
overcome,  while  the  business  training 
which  I  received  was  not  calculated  to 
develop  the  keen  financial  judgment  re¬ 
quisite  to  overcome  its  lack. 

I  mention  this  because  I  feel  confi¬ 


rming  a  series  of  charts  designed  to  in¬ 
dicate  in  a  graphic  way  the  advantages 
which  must  occur  to  a  young  man  who 
will  invest  more  of  his  income  than  is 
now  customary,  in  the  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  manner  peculiar  to  life  insurance 
Regarding  the  particular  forms  of 
policies  advised  for  certain  purjDoses, 
I  am  aware  that  many  agents  and  man¬ 
agers  will  take  exception  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  that  a  man  of  40 
should  purchase  endowment,  and  I 
myself  frequently  do  not  advocate  it, 
but  such  objections  as  I  have  heard  are 
usually  based  upon  a  desire  to  induce 
a  man  of  mature  judgment  to  accept  a 
Utopian  (or  at  least  a  theoretical) 
view  of  life  which  is  far  from  practical. 
These  objections  would  be  without 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Organized  1850 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
held  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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he  becomes  a  'burden  either  upon  his 
children  or  upon  society  in  general,  and 
the  “whole  life”  policy  now  so  gen¬ 
erally  urged  on  account  of  its  low  pre¬ 
mium,  is  hard  to  maintain  because  pay¬ 
ment  must  still  be  continued,  and  is 
either  allowed  to  lapse,  or  is  surren¬ 
dered  for  the  cash  value  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  necessities 
of  life. 

Consider  on  the  other  hand  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  a  good  sized  en¬ 
dowment  policy  taken  at  age  40,  paid 
for  during  the  most  productive  period 
of  a  successful  man’s  career,  and  matur¬ 
ing  at  age  60.  Upon  the  proceeds  he 
might  well  retire,  and,  having  the  pay¬ 
ments  arranged  upon  a  combination  of 
installments  and  continuous  income 
such  as  I  have  in  mind,  could  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  ease  and  comfort 
without  risking  too  great  a  proportion 
of  the  protection  still  required  by  his 
wife  and  family. 

One  may  urge  that  the  difference  in 
premiums  between  the  ordinary  life 
and  endowment  forms  could  be  better 
invested  in  some  other  way — Could! 
But  would  they?  What  is  the  actual 
result  of  experience  in  the  thousands 
of  cases  that  pass  'before  us  in  review? 

Again,  granted  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  a  slight  advantage  In 
certain  cases,  what  would  the  result  be 
in  the  event  of  death? 

Statistics  show  I  believe,  that  ap¬ 
proximately  60  per  cent,  of  all  inherited 
wealth  is  dissipated  by  the  heirs  with¬ 
in  six  years — truly  a  tremendous  loss 
o'  hard  earned  gold;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
though  little  understood,  that  life  in¬ 
surance  constitutes  without  question 
through  the  various  settlement  options, 
when  properly  applied,  the  safest,  sur¬ 
est,  and  most  economical  method  of 
preventing  this  appalling  loss. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  EASTLAND  CLAIMS 

The  John  Hancock  Mutal  Life,  of 
Boston,  advises  that  they  have  to  date 
received  45  claims  amounting  to  $8,- 
969,  as  the  result  of  the  “Eastland” 
disaster,  these  being  from  the  Weekly 
Premium  Branch  and  there  were  also 
3  claims  amounting  to  $3,000  from  the 
Ordinary  Branch,  making  a  total  of 
48  claims  for  the  sum  of  $11,960. 

These  claims  were  paid  immediately 
by  the  John  Hancock  without  requir¬ 
ing  the  usual  formalities,  the  com¬ 
pany  being  satisfied  with  identification. 


MEN,  MONEY  AND  PROSPECTS 

Enormous  Insurance  Value  Represent¬ 
ed  in  Large  Increase  in  Population 
Reported  by  Government 
)  * - 

The  population  of  the  United  States, 
on  July  1,  1915,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  from  Washington,  was  100,725,- 
000.  This  represents  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June,  a  gain  of  1,698,000,  and  also 
an  increase  since  January  1,  1879,  of 
52,494,000  people.  That  is  to  say,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty-six  years  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  more  than 
doubled  itself. 

But  to  return  to  the  1,698,000  men, 
women  and  children  added  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  family— as  The  Intelligencer 
points  out,  each  bearing  a  suggestion 
as  a  new  policyholder— their  full  insur¬ 
ance  value  looms  up  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  equal  to  about  half 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Further,  the  significance  to  the 
insurance  world  of  the  52,494,000  gain 
is  grasped,  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  population  of  some  other  favored 
spots  on  earth.  Fifty-two  million  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  would  restock  Austria,  and  almost 
do  the  same  thing  for  Germany;  it 
eclipses  the  forty  million  in  France  and 
the  forty-five  million  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  'Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

While  adding  to  its  stock  of  men 
women  and  prospects,  the  nation  has 
augmented  its  wealth  per  capita  from 
$850  in  1880  to  $1,318  in  1914,  and  has 
advanced  the  money  in  circulation 
among  the  people  from  $19  to  $35  per 
individual,  which,  though  not  yet  up 
to  the  $47  per  capita  in  France,  is 
about  three  times  greater  than  ’the 
showing  for  Germany,  and  over  one  and 
a  half  times  the  English  figure 


SIX  MONTHS’  FIGURES 

The  Southland  Life  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
reports  that  the  total  of  its  new  issues, 
revivals  and  increases  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  amounts  to  $3  - 
032,042.  *  ’ 


The  club  year  of  the  New  York  Life 
closes  August  16,  and  all  the  branches 
are  running  at  high  pressure,  the  field 
men  working  especially  hard  to  qualify 
in  the  San  Francisco  contest  as  well  as 
the  regular  clubs. 


dent  that  mine  is  not  an  isolated  case 
but  rather  the  experience  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  men  holding 
good  positions  and  in  receipt  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  yet  who  are  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  unapproachable  to 
the  best  life  insurance  salesmen  by  the 
ordinary  methods  utilized,  nor  are  they 
saving  a  sufficient  proportion  of  their 
income  in  any  other  systematic  man¬ 
ner.  With  this  view  in  mind  I  am  pre¬ 


basis,  had  the  suggestions  here  offered 
been  followed  from  the  start,  as  will 
appear  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
chart. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a  man  may  outlive  his  wife  and  al¬ 
most  a  certainty,  in  these  days,  that  he 
will  outlive  his  usefulness;  therefore  if 
he  fails  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
his  own  unproductive  years,  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  almost  universal  result  is  that  1 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

Our  field  representatives  have  found  business  good  in  the 
nsl  six  months  of  1915.  They  say  the  future  also  looks  good 
o  them,  they  are  progressive,  happy,  and  satisfied.  Ask 
them  the  reason. 

We  occasionally  have  an  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 
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GOOD  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  NEW  JERSEY 


Steadily  Decreasing  Death  Rate  Shown 
— Great  Possibilities  In  Extension 
of  Facilities 


The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Health  has  done  some  excellent  work 
in  disease  prevention  and  has  issued 
a  bulletin  reviewing  this  work  and 
pointing  out  the  possibilities  for  its  ex¬ 
tension  with  more  adequate  facilities. 

“The  response  of  the  death  rate  to 
organized  attack  upon  disease  in  New 
Jersey,”  says  the  bulletin,  “has  been 
a  decline  from  the  high  point  of  21.82 
per  1,000  population  in  1882  to  the  low 
point  of  14.02  in  1914.  When  It  is 
remembered  that  each  point  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  death  rate  meant  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  2,850  lives  in  the  State  in  1914 
alone,  the  magnitude  of  these  results 
may  be  partially  appreciated.  Further 
appreciation  may  be  gained  by  con¬ 
sidering  that  for  each  life  saved  per¬ 
haps  ten  cases  of  serious  illness  have 
been  prevented. 

“The  experience  of  New  Jersey  in 
reducing  Its  death  rate  by  the  organ¬ 
ized  efforts  of  health  officials  merely 
adds  further  proof  to  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  ‘public  health  is  purchas¬ 
able;  within  natural  limitations  a  com¬ 
munity  can  determine  its  death  rate.’ 
A  few  calculations  will  show  that  the 
security  given  to  life  and  health  by 
efficient  public  health  work  makes  an 
investigation  in  such  work  the  best 
paying  proposition  for  life  and  health 
insurance  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

“The  cost  of  both  State  and  local 
public  health  work  in  New  Jersey  va¬ 
ries  from  ten  cents  per  capita  per  year 
in  many  communities  to  fifty  or  sixty 
cents  per  capita  in  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
munities  where  larger  appropriations 
are  made  to  thd  local  health  boards. 
This  meager  expenditure  has  already 
resulted  in  adding  several  years  to  the 
average  span  of  life  and  reducing  very 
greatly  the  amount  of  serious  illness 
which  falls  to  the  average  lot  of  man. 

Further  Reductions  Possible 
"That  we  can  still  further  reduce 
the  death  rate  in  New  Jersey  by  an 
adequate  investment  in  public  health 
work  is  indicated  by  the  experience 
of  New  York  City.  The  appropriation 
for  the  Health  Department  in  New  York 
City  amounts  to  about  sixty-five  cents 
per  capita  for  the  population.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Health  Department, 
made  possible  by  ample  appropriations, 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
death  rate  to  13.40  in  1914.  If  this  rate 
had  prevailed  in  New  Jersey  instead 
of  the  rate  of  14.02,  1,767  lives  would 
have  been  saved  in  this  State  last  year. 

“It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  is  working  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  living  in  the  most  crowded  city  in 
America.  Conditions  are,  therefore, 
unfavorable  for  public  health  work,  yet 
the  ample  appropriations  have  enabled 
such  efficient  work  to  be  done  that  the 
death  rate  for  that  great  city  is  lower 
even  than  the  death  rate  for  the  rural 
sections  of  New  Jersey.  The  1914 
death  rate  for  New  Jersey  cities  over 
5,000  population  was  14.17,  while  for 
the  rural  districts,  comprising  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  State,  it  was  13.65. 

“New  Jersey  has  the  organization  for 
better  health  work;  all  that  is  lacking 


SOUTHLAND’S  PRESIDENT  RESIGNS 


James  A-  Stephenson,  Founder  of  Texas 
Co.  Retires — Succeeded  by  Harry 
L.  Seay 


lAt  a  special  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Southland  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Dallas,  James 
A.  Stephenson  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  president,  to  take  effect  August 
1.  This  was  accepted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  sincere  regret,  and  Harry  L. 
Seay  was  elected  to  fill  the  office.  The 
members  of  the  committee  felt  that, 
although  they  were  deprived  of  the 
able  assistance  and  valuable  services 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  always  rendered, 
the  state  of  his  health  demanded  that 
he  be  relieved  of  the  cares  and  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  presidency,  and  accepted 
his  resignation  at  his  earnest  solici¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  practically  the 
founder  and  builder  of  the  Southland 
Life.  He  has  watched  it  grow  from 
a  small,  struggling  company  to  a  strong 
institution,  with  assets  of  over  $2,0*00,- 
000,  and  insurance  in  force  of  over 
$25,000,000.  Mr.  Stephenson  will  tem¬ 
porarily  be  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  new  president,  Harry  L.  Seay, 
is  well  known  in  insurance  circles,  hav¬ 
ing  been  connected  with  the  Southland 
Life  since  1911,  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  general  counsel.  In  1913  he 
was  elected  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Seay’s  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  financial  matters  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the  company.  The 
Southland  Life  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  selection  of  Mr.  Seay  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  ex¬ 
treme  gratification  to  the  many  stock¬ 
holders  and  policyholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  know  that  their  interests  will 
be  so  well  safeguarded.  In  the  many 
connections  and  posts  of  great  respon¬ 
sibility  that  Mr.  Seay  has  occupied, 
his  duties  have  always  been  discharged 
with  that  care  and  fidelity  that  has 
established  a  reputation  enjoyed  by 
few,  and  no  doubt,  under  his  able  ad¬ 
ministration,  this  splendid  company 
will  continue  to  forge  ahead  and  occupy 
a  leading  position  in  the  list  of  strong 
Southern  institutions. 


to  enable  the  State  to  excel  New  York 
City  in  health  conditions  is  the  appro¬ 
priation  with  which  to  carry  on  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  necessary  activities. 

“Even  the  people  who  say  we  ought 
to  have  the  Chinese  system  are  not 
willing  to  pay  for  the  protection  that 
such  a  system  affords.  Without  con¬ 
sidering  for  the  moment  cases  of  seri¬ 
ous  illness,  an  ordinary  case  of  pre¬ 
ventable  illness  lasting  only  two  or 
three  days  will  cost  in  doctor  bills, 
medicine  and  loss  in  wages  perhaps 
$8  or  $10.  This  sum  we  cheerfully  pay 
because  we  can  see  the  results,  yet 
how  many  would  be  willing  to  pay  even 
$1  per  year  for  health  protection? 

“We  employ  health  officials  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  from  smallpox,  from  the  plague, 
from  typhoid  fever,  from  diphtheria, 
from  scarlet  fever,  from  rabies  and  a 
host  of  other  diseases,  and  to  see  that 
we  have  a  pure  water  supply,  a  pure 
milk  supply  and  a  clean  food  supply. 
We  often  require  these  officials  to  do 
such  menial  work  as  the  burying  of 
dead  animals  and  the  inspection  of 
plumbing,  which  we  know  now  has 
nothing  to  do  with  health  matters.” 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  beat  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  auitable  aubjecta  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Addreas— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


K.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  tbe  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  1  f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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OFF  FOR  THE  BIG  MEETING 
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One  of  the  biggest  delegations  ever 
sent  to  a  life  underwriters’  convention 
left  New  York  this  week  to  attend  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  which  opens  next  Tuesday  in 
San  Francisco.  There  are  twenty-five 
regular  delegates  and  up  to  the  last 
moment  there  were  no  reports  of  ab¬ 
sentees. 

Charles  Jerome  Edwards,  of  the 
Equitable  Life,  former  Natipnal  Asso¬ 
ciation  president,  and  Lawrence  Prid- 
dy,  of  the  New  York  Life,  president  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York,  left  early  this  week  to  join 
the  crowd  going  in  the  special  train 
which  left  Chicago  at  ten  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  Everett  M.  Ensign, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  also  of  this  party. 

Hugh  M.  Willet,  of  Atlanta,  president 
of  the  National  Association,  left  Au¬ 
gust  4  to  join  the  other  delegates  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Willet  will  be  the  only 
delegate  from  Atlanta  apart  from  the 
seven  representatives  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  who  go  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  same  time  as  the  big  convention. 

The  itinerary  of  the  special  train 
provides  for  a  stop-off  at  Salt  Lake 
City  where  the  Utah  Association  has 
planned  some  entertainment  features 
for  the  visitors.  One  prominent  life 
underwriter  whose  absence  will  be 
noted  at  the  convention  is  Neil  D. 
Sills,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-president 
of  the  National  Association,  who  has 
just  undergone  a  painful  but  not  seri¬ 
ous  operation. 

The  New  York  delegates  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  J.  F.  Atkinson,  Northwestern 
Mutual;  W.  E.  Barton,  Union  Central; 
Leroy  Bowers,  Mutual  of  N.  Y.;  W.  N. 
Compton,  John  Hancock;  H.  Ellis 
Coney,  Union  Central;  F.  O.  Dunning, 
Penn  Mutual;  Chas.  Jerome  Edwards, 
Equitable  of  N.  Y.;  R.  W.  Goslin,  Pru¬ 
dential;  Perez  F.  Huff,  Travelers; 
Charles  B.  Knight,  Union  Central;  H. 
A.  Marks,  Equitable;  Henry  L.  May- 
per,  Equitable  of  N.  Y.;  Lawrence  Prid- 
dy,  New  York  Life;  John  N.  Ryan, 
Equitable  of  N.  Y.;  D.  G.  C.  Sinclair, 
Metropolitan;  Henry  Stieglitz,  Metro¬ 
politan;  Ralph  B.  Trousdale,  Equitable 
of  N.  Y.;  E.  V.  Thomas,  Metropolitan; 
John  S.  Tunmore,  Provident  Life  & 
Trust;  S.  8.  Voshell,  Metropolitan;  J. 
E.  Ward,  Mutual  of  N.  Y.;  Mark  Wil¬ 
son,  Equitable  of  N.  Y. 

The  formal  program  begins  on  Tues¬ 
day  but  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
Executive  Committee  wrill  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  former  at  the  St.  Francis  Ho¬ 
tel,  and  the  latter  at  the  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  this 
year  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
Wednesday,  instead  of  at  the  close  of 
the  convention  as  heretofore.  The  ban¬ 
quet  will  be  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
and  the  speakers  include  in  addition 
to  President  Willet  and  his  successor 
as  head  of  the  National  Association,  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  James  E.  Phelps, 
of  California,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  California,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Lynch,  vice-president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  main  features  of  the  three  days’ 
program  are  as  follows: 

First  Day 

Tuesday,  August  10:  Invocation — 

Rev.  F.  W.  Clampett,  Chaplain  of  San 
Francisco  Association. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Moore,  President, 
Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position;  Hon.  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  H.  R. 
Hunter,  President  San  Francisco 
Association. 

Roll  Call  of  Delegates. 


Reading  of  Minutes  of  Previous  Con¬ 
vention. 

Reading  of  Special  Communications. 
President’s  Address. 

Vice-Presidents’  Addresses. 
Announcements. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee. 

Afternoon  Session 

Report  of  Education  and  Conservation 
Bureau- 

Warren  M.  Homer,  Chairman. 
Address — 

Mr.  William  L.  Hathaway,  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress  Events:  “What  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  Doing  for  Insurance.” 

Short  Reports  on  Work  Done  in  Organ¬ 
izing  New  Associations. 
Discussion  of  Five  Minute  Topics — 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Ward,  Chairman: 
“System  Used  in  Canvassing.”  (a) 
Getting  Prospects;  (b)  Cultivating 
Prospects;  (c)  Closing  Prospects; 
(d)  Getting  Settlements. 

Greetings  from  The  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Life  Convention. 

Action  on  Executive  Committee’s  Rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Evening 

Reception  and  Ball  at  St.  Francis  Ho¬ 
tel,  8:30  o’clock. 

Second  Day 

Wednesday,  August  11.  Discussion  of 
Resolution  adopted  at  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  regarding  the  tendency 
toward  State  Insurance. 

Former  National  President  Frank  E. 
McMullen,  presiding. 

Address — 

“Insurance  of  To-morrow.” 

Mr.  Otto  Irving  Wise,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Western  States  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation — 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Woods,  Chairman. 
Announcement  and  Reading  of  Prize 
Essays— 

“Life  Insurance — The  Institution  for 
Systematic  Thrift.” 

Presentation  of  Calef  Loving  Cup  and 
Medal — 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Priddy,  Presi¬ 
dent  Life  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York. 

Presentation  of  Ben  Williams  Vase — 
By  Mr.  Wilson  Williams,  President 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
Louisiana. 

New  Business. 

Presentation  of  Resolutions,  or  other 
business  to  be  referred,  under  the 
rules,  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Afternoon  Session 

Discussion  of  Five  Minute  Topics — 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Ward,  Chairman: 
“Agency  Building.”  (a)  Getting 
Agents;  (b)  Training  Agents;  (c) 
Making  Agency  Meetings  of  Great¬ 
est  value  to  an  Agency  Force. 
Novel  Suggestions  for  Selling  In¬ 
surance — 

Vice-President  Edward  A.  Woods 
Presiding. 

$25.00  Prize  offered  by  Vice-President 

S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


PENSION  SYSTEMS  INQUIRY 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

“8.  Are  the  net  accretions  of  these 
investments  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund? 

“9.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  calculate 
the  present  value  or  reserve  to  cover 
the  payment  of  benefits  under  your  pen¬ 
sion  system? 

“10.  If  you  do  not  carry  a  liability 
or  calculate  a  reserve  as  set  forth  in 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  please 
state  fully  your  reasons  for  not  do 
ing  so. 

H.  Pierson  Hammond,  Chairman. 

H.  E.  Ryan. 

H.  L.  Phillips. 

Special  Committee  on  Reserves  for 
Pensions  for  Employes  of  Insurance 

Companies.” 

The  resolution  adopted  at  Chicago, 
from  which  these  inquiries  result,  was 
the  following: 

“Whereas,  some  of  the  large  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  paying  annuities  to 
their  old  and  superannuated  employes 
and  are  practically  making  agreements 
with  those  employes  who  have  not 
reached  a  stage  of  disablement  that 
they  will  be  pensioned  when  that  stage 
is  reached. 

“Resolved,  That  a  special  committee 
of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
be  directed  to  investigate  and  report 
whether  such  companies  should  not  in 
all  cases  carry  reserves  on  account  of 
such  agreements  just  as  though  they 
were  made  to  an  outside  party,  and 
further  report  upon  what  constitutes 
an  agreement  to  pay  such  an  annuity 
if  it  be  found  that  that  question  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  inquiry.” 


Woods  for  the  best  suggestion  to  be 
stated  in  three  minutes. 

Address — 

“Accomplishments  and  Purposes  of 
World’s  Insurance  Congress 
Events.”  Mr.  C.  I.  Hitchcock. 
President,  The  Insurance  Field 
Awarding  of  Trophies — 

The  Edwards  Membership  Trophy. 
The  Whittington  Delegates’  Trophy. 
The  Waite  Attendance  Trophy. 

New  Business. 

Third  Day 

Thursday,  August  12.  “National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Day.” 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 
Address — 

“Life.”  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
President,  University  of  California. 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 


The  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Wants  a  General 
Agent  for 

CAMDEN  or 
TRENTON, 

New  Jersey 

A  d dress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,011.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  6,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency  » 


It  is  a  well  recognized 
To-day  is  the  fact  that  most  people 
Only  Time  miss  success  because 
You  Have  all  of  their  planning  is 
done  for  tomorrow  or 
next  week  and  they  never  seem  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  the  only  time  they  have  is 
to-day.  As  the  Philadelphia  Life  says: 

“With  yesterday  gone  forever,  and  to¬ 
morrow  yet  to  come,  our  time  for  ac¬ 
tion  must  of  necessity  be  to-day — it  is 
all  the  time  we  have. 

“The  time  we  had  yesterday,  if  used 
to  good  advantage,  has  lightened  the 
work  of  to-day,  just  as  the  work  of  to¬ 
day  will  make  still  easier  that  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  accomplishments  of  to¬ 
day  mean  greater  accomplishments  to¬ 
morrow.  In  this  way  success  is  gained. 

“So  it  is  with  money;  the  efforts  of 
yesterday  to  increase  our  funds  in  the 
bank  have  made  it  easier  to  further  in¬ 
crease  them  to-day. 

“Perseverance  in  preparing  for  the 
future  while  to-day  is  here,  will  finally 
result  in  a  financial  independence  that 
releases  one  from  the  cares  of  to¬ 
morrow.” 

*  •  • 

The  billion  dollar 
We  Have  trade  balance  in  favor 
a  Great  of  the  United  States  is 
Trade  Balance  significant  in  indicat¬ 
ing  the  great  increase 
in  industrial  activity  and  also  signifi¬ 
cant  in  another  direction.  It  means 
that  as  this  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  indus¬ 
trial  era,  to  exceed  perhaps  in  extent 
any  other  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  so  does  it  mean  the  dawn  of  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  in  life  in¬ 
surance  that  the  business  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  your  opportunity;  start 
early. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  figured  out 
Advice  that  it  costs  considerable 
to  New  money  to  train  new  agents 
Life  Men  and  very  often  there  is  no 
return  to  the  company  for 
this  expense.  The  supplies  alone  that 
are  wasted  and  lost  on  agents  that  do 
not  “stick”  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum.  When  a  man  decides  that  he  can 
make  a  success  of  the  life  insurance 
business  he  should  give  it  a  determined 
and  fair  try-out.  An  officer  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Savings  Life  of  Indianapolis  gives 
some  good  advice  to  the  new  life  man 
in  the  following: 

“Now  that  you  have  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness,  you  no  doubt  have  decided  that 
you  can  make  it  profitable  by  proper 
application  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
hustle  that  it  takes  to  succeed  in  any 
line  of  work  in  which  you  might  en¬ 
gage.  This  certainly  is  the  proper  way 
to  take  up  a  life  insurance  agency,  and, 
having  started,  get  into  the  business 
heart  and  soul. 

“The  more  you  try  honestly,  earnest¬ 
ly  and  sincerely  and  the  more  you  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibilities,  the  more  you 
will  'become  convinced  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth  a  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  that  the  day  you  started  was 
your  birthday  for  a  pleasant  and  fruit¬ 
ful  business  career. 

“Study  carefully  your  instruction 
book,  for  this  is  concise  information 
which  will  aid  you  in  your  work  that 
has  been  compiled  for  your  benefit  by 
men  with  years  of  experience.  This  is 
your  text  book  which  you  must  know 
from  A  to  Z  and  of  which  you  must  be 
the  master.  Call  on  your  superintend¬ 
ent  to  explain  only  such  features  as 
you  cannot  fully  understand,  and  in 
this  way  begin  at  the  very  beginning 
to  become  self-reliant,  which  is  a  prime 
requisite  at  all  times  for  success. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  many 
entering  the  business  of  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  You  will  find 
people  who  will  readily  sign  an  appli¬ 
cation,  who  have  no  thought  of  paying 


first  premiums  or  any  other  premiums. 
Don’t  write  them.  You  will  also  find 
people  on  the  debit  who  will  want  you 
to  carry  them  beyond  the  four  weeks’ 
limit.  Don’t  you  do  it.  If  the  company 
with  all  of  its  resources  can’t  afford  to 
do  it,  why  should  the  agent  assume 
such  a  risk? 

“Do  not  allow  yourself  to  get  discour¬ 
aged,  for  this  is  the  thing  that  will  pull 
you  down.  Breathe  the  air  of  optim¬ 
ism  at  all  times,  for  that  is  the  thing 
that  will  keep  your  blood  red  and  your 
courage  up.  Have  a  goal  and  deter¬ 
mine  to  reach  it.  Look  about  you  for 
important  features  in  which  you  can 
become  a  leader.  When  you  head  the 
procession  in  one,  try  another.  Pattern 
after  the  successes  and  shun  the  fail¬ 
ures.  Strive  and  succeed.” 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


each,  payable  quarterly,  one  to  be  is¬ 
sued  this  month,  another  next  month, 
and  the  third  two  months  hence.  A 
premium  will  then  fall  due  every 
month. 

“It  is  wise  in  any  case  to  have  a 


In  practically  every  case 
Meeting  the  the  assured  has  some 

Assured’s  objection  to  taking  out  b  cf  sman  policies  in  place  of  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  out 
Objections  a  policy  which  he  will  _  .  ..  hp  lispd  ,if  ’ \nsiirnTlf.A  Th- 


“Why  are  recruits  to-day  making 
personal  applications  for  life  insurance 
to  all  the  companies?  Just  because 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  next.  They  unfortunately 
waited  until  something  did  happen,  and 


cling  to  until  the  objec¬ 
tion  is  met  by  the  agent.  When  one 
objection  is  thus  turned  away  the  re¬ 
sourceful  prospect  more  often  than  not 
comes  right  back  with  another.  The 
life  man  who  can  meet  and  overcome 
all  of  these  obstacles  as  they  appear,  is 
irresistible  and  sooner  or  later  will 
land  his  prospect.  The  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  News,  the  official  paper  of  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  publishes  some  interesting  answers 
to  objections  that  have  proven  valu¬ 
able.  Some  of  these  follow: 

“I  intend  to  take  life  insurance,  but 
not  now 


one  large  one,  for  they  can  be  used  life  insurance.  The  recruit,  however, 
separately  in  business,  can  each  have  a  who  took  his  life  policy  out  some  time 
separate  beneficiary,  and  in  case  of  ago  is  the  wise  and  satisfied  policy- 
emergency  one  could  be  dropped  with-  holder  now.  You  do  not  know  but 


out  affecting  the  others.” 


“I  am  too  poor.” 

“If  you  are  too  poor  to  insure,  you 
are  too  poor  to  die  and  leave  your 
family  penniless  and  subject  to  bitter 
charity.”  - 

“It  is  expensive.” 

“Do  you  call  laying  up  money  ex¬ 
pensive?  You  might  as  well  talk  of 
the  expense  of  buying  bank  stock,  )r 


that  you  may  be  next.  Take  out  a 
policy  and  let  the  rest  take  care  of 
itself.” 


“I  have  a  hard  time  to  make  ends 
meet  now.” 

“Suppose  that  you  should  be  told 
that  your  income  from  now  on  would 
be  $5.00  a  month  less.  Would  it  trou¬ 
ble  you  much?  Well,  that  amount  will 
buy  $2,000  life  insurance.” 


of  putting  aside  your  earnings  in  a 
“When  was  insurance  first  presented  sa^?  Place,  as  to  keeping  up  a  life 


to  you?  Ten  years  ago?  If  you  had 
taken  insurance  you  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  rate  25  per  cent,  lower  than 
now,  and  your  policy  would  be  half 
paid  for  to-day.  If  you  wait  another 


policy.  It 
pense.” 


is  accumulation,  not  ex- 


“I  never  did  and  never  will  buy  any¬ 
thing  that  I  cannot  pay  cash  for,  so  I 
will  just  wait.” 

"We  have  a  plan  devised  especially 
for  the  man  who  decides  that  he  should 


“My  business  will  not  stand  it. 

“Your  business  owes  you  a  game  of  have  more  protection  at  once,  but  can- 

»„e 

higher  still.  A  man  can  excuse  him 


self  for  making  a  mistake  once,  but 
not  for  making  the  same  mistake 

twice.”  - 

“I  can  not  give  you  an  interview.  I 
do  not  want  to  look  at  your  goods.” 
“Mr.  Brown 


it  assure  you  your  future  games  of  posit  until  a  later  date.  We  will  issue 
golf  by  placing  this  twenty  year  en-  the  policy  with  the  first  deposit  due 
dowment  policy  right  now.”  two  months  hence  instead  of  now.  You 

-  will  pay  us  (say)  $18.00  (assuming 

“I  can  make  more  money  investing  that  applicant  is  age  35,  and  policy 
in  real  estate.”  $10,000),  which  will  put  policy  into 

“If  you  are  here  to  make  payments  force  at  once.  This  insignificant  sum 


Mr  Brown  at  this  verv  mnmpnf  11  ■yuu  Juele  LU  paymeuLB  ima  luaigumcaui  sum 

your  salesmen’  are  being  courteously  011  your  real  estate  a11  is  wel1  and  guarant.ees  that  your  policy  will  be  car 

granted  interviews,  without  which  your  good;  but  in  case  of  death  with  your  ne<l  °Ut  e™n,.th°ugh  you  should  die 

plant  would  stand  idle  ”  real  estate  payments  not  completed  or  become  ineligible  in  the  meantime.” 

_ ‘  you  will  lose  it  too.  Better  take  out 

“It  would  cut  short  my  means  to  lif.e  tin®uran?,e  and  Protect  your  real 

carry  a  policy,  and  I  prefer  to  take  estate  deals- 
comfort  as  I  go  along.” 

“The  way  to  ‘take  comfort  as  you  go 
along  is  to  lay  aside  a  good,  handsome 
policy  on  your  own  life,  which  is  one 
sure  thing,  and  then  you  can  live  up 
close  to  your  income,  and  at  the  same 
time  feel  that  you  are  doing  your  duty 
to  your  dependents.” 


“I  could  never  get  ahead  and  I  do 
not  care  to  run  any  more  chances.” 
“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  a  game  that  is 
“I  cannot  afford  it  in  war  times,  as  a  ‘sure  thing’ — a  game  at  which  you 
there  is  no  telling  what  is  going  to  are  sure  to  win.  That  is  life  insur- 
happen  next.”  ance.  Death  is  certain  and  the  pay- 

“I  quite  agree  with  you,  for  none  of  ™ent  of  your  policy  is  equally  certain, 
us  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  You  will  be  ahead  of  -the  game  then, 
We  might  die — what  then?  How  f°r  whether  the  end  comes  soon  or  in 
about  your  family  and  children?  Are  tbe  indefinite  future,  the  return  will 
you  in  the  long  run  any  worse  off  than  always  be  greater  than  the  outlay.” 

you  were  a  year  ago?  Why,  then,  use  - — 

LIFE  UNDERWRITERS'  MEETING 
(Continued  from  page  7.) 
Address — 

Life  Insurance  as  an  Economic 
Force.”  Mr.  Orville  Thorp,  Dallas. 
Texas. 


««t  ~  ,  ,  yuu  vvuie  a,  year  ago :  wny,  men,  use 

and  I  ca  q Q  ff  *8SS  ,^ban  $5,000,  this  excuse  about  taking  out  a  policy? 

“Take  a  ti y6t  »  Life  insurance  is  more  needed  to-day 

in  three  months  a  a  than  ever  before.  Again,  what  coun- 

and  a  $1^?0  in  In  S1X  m°nths’  try  is  better  off  todaV  tban  Canada? 

able  annually.  You  can  then  Tave^T  tMuniti°n  contracts  being  given  uP°n  a 
000  of  insurance  hav®  ?,5’'  tremendous  scale,  crop  prospects  were  „  - 

without  havintr  to  ivi v’evtm  qaarterly’  never  better,  also  the  high  prices  pre-  Reports  of  New  England  Congress — 
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REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


Selection  of  Place  for  Holding  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1916. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Adjournment. 

Exposition’s  Official  Reception  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  in  the  Court  of  the  Universe, 
with  fitting  Addresses  by  Exposition 
Officials,  with  responses  by  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Willet  and  the  new  President. 

Novel  Entertainment  Features  under 
auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


making  the  fireside  canvass 


Many  Advantages  of  Seeing  Your  Pros¬ 
pect  Under  These  Favorable 
Surroundings 


Says  J.  E.  Scobey,  superintendent 
for  the  Metropolitan  Life: 

“It  is  recognized  that  a  propitious 
time  and  place  are  of  importance  in 
selling  insurance.  It  is  essential  not 
only  to  get  your  interview,  but  also 
the  undivided  attention  of  your  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser. 

“Only  recently  I  accompanied  an 
agent  to  canvass  a  grocerman  who 
held  an  Industrial  policy  for  a  Twenty- 
payment  Life  contract.  The  prospect 
admitted  his  desire  for  a  policy,  but 
he  had  a  premium  due  just  then,  and 
preferred  to  wait  two  months,  naming 
the  time  when  he  wanted  the  premium 
on  the  proposed  new  policy  to  become 
due.  We  told  him  we  could  arrange 
that,  and  immediately  began  to  put  the 
questions  and  complete  the  application. 
About  the  time  we  had  the  answers  to 
three  or  four  questions,  a  customer 
came  in  and  our  prospect  left  us  to 
wait  on  him.  This  happened  two  or 
three  times.  Finally,  Mr.  Prospect 
came  and  said:  ‘I  don’t  believe  I 

will  complete  the  application  just  now. 
Come  back  at  the  time  I  mentioned.’ 
As  we  left  the  store,  the  agent  re¬ 
marked:  ‘You  would  have  had  that  ap¬ 
plication  written,  if  you  had  not  been 
disturbed.’  But  the  fact  was  we  had 
not  selected  the  proper  time  for  the 
canvass.  The  storekeeper  was  busy. 
That  was  why  we  could  not  then  close 
the  business. 

“Statisticians  figure  that  five  per¬ 
sons  make  the  average  family.  There 
is  only  one  place  where  they  can  all 
be  reached  at  the  one  time — the  fire¬ 
side  canvassing  in  the  evening  in  the 
field  man  knows  from  experience  the 
excellent  results  obtained  from  fire¬ 
side  canvassing  in  the  evening  in  the 
home  circle. 

“The  fireside  canvass  enlarges  our 
opportunities.  If  we  canvass  the  head 
of  the  family  only  at  his  place  of 
business,  we  may  miss  the  wife  and 
children;  the  wife  for  Ordinary  or  In¬ 
termediate,  and  the  children  for  Inter¬ 
mediate  or  Convertibles. 

“The  fireside  canvass  not  only  en¬ 
larges  production,  but  makes  for  a 
more  stable  quality  of  business.  We 
all  know  the  agent  wno  has  persuaded 
the  wife  to  take  out  a  policy  without 
consulting  the  husband.  He  has  never 
been  canvassed,  the  policy  has  never 
been  explained  to  him.  Consequently, 
he  thinks  the  agent  has  imposed  upon 
his  wife,  and  so,  after  a  perfunctory 
discussion,  he  decides  he  will  discon¬ 
tinue  the  policy.  On  the  agent’s  next 
visit  the  wife  informs  him  that  she  has 
talked  the  matter  over  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  they  have  decided  to  give 
up  the  policy.  There  is  only  one  course 
open  in  such  a  case — the  fireside  can¬ 
vass — when  the  contract  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  explained,  when  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  needed  and  the  amount  that 
can  be  paid  for,  may  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  a  mutual  understanding 
reached. 

“The  same  condition  is  often  met  in 
the  canvass  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
You  persuade  him  that  he  needs  more 
insurance  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  tells  you  he  will  talk  it  over  with 
his  wife,  and  asks  you  to  come  around 
and  see  him  to-morrow.  You  go.  He 
tells  you  he  has  decided  not  to  apply. 
His  wife  doesn’t  want  any  more  in¬ 
surance.  But  he  doesn’t  tell  you  why. 
The  reason  is  you  have  not  canvassed 
her,  and  she  does  not  realize  the  need 
of  the  protection  of  which  you  have 
convinced  her  husband.  Consequently, 
the  contract  is  not  closed.  The  fire¬ 
side  canvass  would,  no  doubt,  straight¬ 
en  out  the  matter  and  clinch  business. 

“What  superintendent  knows  how 
much  fireside  canvassing  is  actually 
being  done  in  his  district?” 


METROPOLITAN’S  BIG  PAYMENTS 


Bonuses  for  Six  Months’  Period  Over 
$3,825,000 — Total  Payments  Amount 
to  Nearly  $20,000,000 


The  payments  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  reach  a  very  large  total.  Par¬ 
ticularly  are  the  bonus  payments  very 
striking,  the  total  bonuses  reaching  the 
sum  of  $3,826,250. 

The  Company  paid  $15,333,645.12  in 
death  claims;  $654,328.26  in  mortuary 
bonuses,  and  $3,172,004.44  in  credit  bo¬ 
nuses  to  industrial  policyholders — mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  $19,159,977.82. 


WESTERN  RISING  STAR 


Missouri  State  Life  Claims  to  Have 
Youngest  Writer  of  $10,000  Cases 
in  Agent  Nieburg 


The  Missouri  State  Life  would  like 
to  challenge  its  competitors  to  produce 
a  younger  writer  of  $10,000  cases  than 
Agent  Emmons  Nieburg  of  their  oflice 
staff. 

“We  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  pride,”  says  the  Company,  “in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Emmons  Nieburg,  who  is 
employed  in  the  renewal  notice  depart¬ 
ment,  the  youngest  boy  in  a  clerical 
position  in  the  Company’s  office,  is  as 
alert  for  apps  as  any  agent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Emmons  came  to  work  for  us 
two  years  ago.  He  was  a  little  fellow 
in  knee  pants  at  the  time;  but  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  great  liking  for  the  business 
of  selling  insurance  and  soon  began 
writing  an  app  every  now  and  then.  On 
/Thursday  last,  the  day  of  our  opening, 
Emmons  scored  a  big  hit,  for  he  closed 
a  $10,000  app  and  turned  it  in.  He  says 
he  has  more  on  the  string,  and  is  as 
enthusiastic  as  can  be  over  the  work 
and  so  are  we.  He  is  a  hustler  and  is 
going  to  make  his  mark  in  the  work.” 


CUTTING  DOWN  AREARS 


Agent  O’Rourke  Claims  That  Back 
Calls  Are  Unnecessary  When 
Policyholders  are  Trained 


George  M.  O’Rourke,  representing 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  achieved  a  rec¬ 
ord  by  bringing  down  arrears  from 
around  75  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  in 
less  than  two  months.  Of  his  work  in 
this  respect  Agent  O’Rourke  says. 

“In  the  first  place,  an  agent’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  people  must  reflect  charac¬ 
ter.  You  must  have  personality  and 
be  forceful— carry  the  ‘Punch.’  It  is 
most  necessary  to  be  punctual  and 
regular  in  your  calls.  In  that  way  you 
teach  the  policyholders  to  expect  you 
at  a  certain  time.  Back  calls,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  are  unnecessary. 

Do  not  fail  to  tell  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  each  and  every  week  the  amount 
due  on  their  insurance.  Call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  clause  in  their  premium 
book,  which  states  that  their  premi¬ 
ums  are  due  on  Wednesday  of  each 
week  in  advance.  Impress  upon  them 
that  their  policy  was  sold  them  with 
that  understanding— that  the  Company 
expects  them  and  you  to  see  to  it  that 
their  premiums  are  deposited  that  way. 
It  is  necessary  to  convince  the  people 
that  it  is  you  who  are  in  charge  of 
jour  debit,  and  not  the  policyholder. 

In  numerous  cases  the  agent  per¬ 
mits  policyholders  to  tell  him  what 
amount  they  intend  to  pay,  and  fails  to 
insist  upon  their  depositing  with  the 
Company  the  full  amount  of  premiums 
due.  These  facts  kept  in  mind  by  any 
agent,  and  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  policyholder,  ,  will  bring  about 
an  improved  condition  on  any  debit  A 
well  regulated  debit  places  the  agent 
in  a  position  where  the  matter  of  in¬ 
crease  is  not  a  hardship,  but  a  pleas- 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MAN  ADVANCED 

Through  an  unfortunate  error  in 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  last  week, 
Henry  G.  Wischmeyer,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life,  of  Boston, 
for  Eastern  Iowa  with  offices  at  Des 
Moines,  was  referred  to  as  coming 
from  another  company.  Mr.  Wisch¬ 
meyer  has  long  been  an  efficient  and 
successful  representative  of  the  John 
Hancock  Mutpal  Life,  being  advanced 
to  his  present  position  from  that  of 
traveling  auditor  of  the  Detroit  Ordi¬ 
nary  Agency  of  the  John  Hancock.  He 
succeeds  John  E.  Kreh  who  resigned 
to  go  into  another  line  of  business. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Toe  Company  By  the  People 

— -  ■■  >  -  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’* 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 
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UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  I  he  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21/97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $5.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  5 ,  1879. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RATES 

The  small  town— and  some  big  ones 
— always  has  a  queer  idea  about  under¬ 
writing  costs  and  the  elements  that 
go  to  make  the  premium  rate  for  fire 
insurance. 

Always  the  rates  are  regarded  as 
penalties,  which  may  be  reduced  by 
buying  a  few  lengths  of  hose  and  pre- 
sumally  quite  considerably  lessened  by 
the  addition  of  a  piece  of  apparatus 
(possibly  hand-drawn)  to  the  fire 
department. 

Carried  to  its  logical  end,  of  course, 
it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  penalties,  leaving  a  perfect  rating, 
in  which  case  that  fortunate  commun¬ 
ity  would  get  its  fire  insurance  for 
nothing.  Within  the  past  few  days  the 
local  newspapers  of  several  small  cities 
have  heralded  reductions  in  rates  for 
their  communities,  their  announce¬ 
ments  being  based  in  some  cases  on 
the  most  trivial  grounds. 

At  Johnstown  (Pa.)  a  representative 
of  the  rating  association  for  that  sec¬ 
tion  innocently  complimented  the  fire 
department  on  its  record  and  immedi¬ 
ately  quite  a  considerable  demand  for 
a  reduction  in  the  fire  insurance  rates 
developed  In  the  town.  It  made  no 
difference  that  the  place  was  already 
favored  with  one  of  the  lowest  ratings 
in  the  State. 

At  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  someone 
recalled  that  the  city  had  been  in¬ 
spected  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  a  few  years  ago,  when 
it  was  severely  criticised  in  several 
vital  particulars,  notably  in  respect  to 
its  fire  department.  Some  improve¬ 
ments  must  naturally  have  been  made 
since  then,  but  long  before  you  hear 
about  improvements,  you  are  aware  of 
a  loud  agitation  for  reduced  rates. 

The  New  Brunswick  News  prints  an 
editorial  under  the  heading,  “Tell  It 
Out,”  calling  upon  the  oity  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  particular,  “to  urge 
a  reduction  in  insurance  rates.”  The 
editorial  closes  with  the  clarion  call, 
“Sound  the  good  news  abroad.” 

That  this  is  all  anticipating  any  de¬ 
cision  that  skilled  fire  insurance  en¬ 
gineers  might  reach  on  the  subject, 
doesn’t  bother  New  Brunswick.  It’s 
the  psychic  effect  on  the  lay  mind  of 
contemplating  a  complex  fire  insurance 
rate. 


FUTURE  “EASTLAND”  DISASTERS 
Soon  after  the  steamer  “Eastland” 
turned  on  her  side  in  the  Chicago 
River  the  authorities  arrested  the  cook, 
his  assistant  and  some  other  members 
of  the  crew.  A  half  dozen  investiga¬ 
tions  were  started  simultaneously,  two 
of  them  of  distinctly  a  political  nature. 
It  was  ascertained  without  much  ques¬ 
tioning  that  the  tragedy  could  have 
been  averted;  that  many  people  had 
been  expecting  it;  the  wonder  being 
that  it  had  not  occurred  before.  Offi¬ 
cials  winked  at  neglect  of  the  law, 
ignored  the  law,  just  as  they  have  be¬ 
fore  other  preventable  disasters.  It 
is  the  criminal  carelessness  that  cost 
fifteen  hundred  lives  on  the  “Eastland” 
which  will  carry  many  more  thousands 
to  horrible  deaths  in  the  future.  It  is 
the  same  sort  of  carelessness  that  helps 
pile  up  the  enormous  fire  waste.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  an  American  charac¬ 
teristic.  We  are  neglectful,  sometimes 
good  naturedly  so.  Then  comes  a 
preventable  catastrophe.  We  are 
shocked,  and  become  galvanized  into 
electric  action,  demanding  vengeance. 
Time  passes,  our  anger  cools,  we  for¬ 
get,  grow  lax  and  then  comes  the  repe¬ 
tition.  Much  of  the  carelessness  is  not 
criminal,  reflecting  simply  our  habit 
of  doing  things  in  a  slipshod  manner. 
We  must  do  something  more  than  ar¬ 
rest  the  cooks  if  we  are  to  value  the 
conservation  of  human  life. 


METROPOLITAN’S  NEW  CHAPEL 


Corner  Stone  Laid  at  McGregor,  N.  Y., 
By  Bishop  Weller,  in  Presence  of 
Large  Company 


The  corner  stone  of  the  handsome 
chapel  designed  in  Spanish  Mission 
style,  which  the  Metropolitan  Life  is 
erecting  at  the  Mount  McGregor  sana¬ 
torium,  was  laid  this  week.  The  Rev. 
Reginald  H.  Weller,  Bishop  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wisconsin,  and  acting  bishop  of 
Albany  conducted  the  services. 

The  chapel  is  one  of  a  group  of  four 
buildings  now  being  erected  at  Mount 
McGregor  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  employes  of  the  Company  who 
are  sufferers  from  tuberculosis.  Two 
hundred  persons  gathered  at  the  exer¬ 
cises  from  the  sanatorium  and  nearby 
points.  They  included  officers  of  the 
Company  and  the  staff  of  the  sana¬ 
torium. 

When  the  group  is  completed  the 
Metropolitan  will  have  sixteen  separate 
buildings  where  it  will  take  care  of  its 
employes  who  have  tuberculosis,  free 
of  any  charge. 


MAKE  OFFER  FOR  TEUTONIA  FIRE 


Proposition  of  Eastern  Interests  Said 
to  Appeal  to  Management — Up  to 
Stockholders 


The  Teutonia  Fire  of  Pittsburgh  has 
received  an  offer  for  the  stock  control 
of  the  company,  which  it  is  said  has 
been  regarded  favorably  by  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  proposition  has  been 
presented  to  the  stockholders. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  sale  is 
affected  that  the  Teutonia  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  but  strengthened  fi¬ 
nancially.  It  is  further  reported  that 
President  C.  W.  Gerwig  and  Secretary 
N.  A.  Weed  will  continue  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions  in  event  of  the  sale  of 
the  Company. 

The  Teutonia  is  one  of  Pittsburgh’s 
oldest  fire  insurance  companies,  having 
started  business  in  1871.  It  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $200,000,  and  as  of  January  1st 
last  had  a  net  surplus  of  slightly  over 
$1°0,000  and  a  reserve  for  re-insurance 
of  $623,318. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


JAMES  J.  HOEY 


James  J.  Hoey,  former  second  depu¬ 
ty  superintendent  of  insurance  of  New 
York,  who  resigned  from  that  post  last 
week  to  become  executive  special  agent 
for  the  Continental  Insurance  Co.,  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  diamond 
scarf  pin  in  a  setting  surrounded  with 
sapphires  and  also  a  set  of  sapphire 
cuff  buttons.  The  gifts  were  from  Mr. 
Hoey’s  associates  in  the  insurance  de¬ 
partment  with  whom  he  was  very  pop¬ 
ular.  Daniel  Gordan,  chief  examiner  of 
the  fire  insurance  companies,  made 
the  presentation  and  expressed  the 
good  wishes  of  the  staff. 

•  •  • 

William  B.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Aetna  Fire,  has  been  presented  with  a 
handsome  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
mayor  of  Hartford  in  1835,  and  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company.  The  painting  is  the  work  of 
Charles  Noel  Flaggand,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  the  type  of  work  that  has 
gained  him  such  wide  recognition.  The 
picture  will  hang  in  the  president’s 
office.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  president  of 
the  Aetna  Fire  from  1818  to  1821,  and 
was  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  con¬ 
siderable  prominence. 

•  •  • 

W.  P.  Gannett,  representing  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  has  just  completed  fifty 
years  in  the  life  insurance  business. 
Mr.  Gannett  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  the  business  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  record  of  any  other  life  insurance 
field  man  active  in  the  business  to-day 
who  was  selling  life  insurance  fifty 
years  ago,  and  has  been  selling  it  con¬ 
tinuously  since.  Mr.  Gannett  has  reached 
four-score  years,  but  he  is  apparently 
just  as  active  as  ever  and  says  that 
the  only  way  he  takes  notice  of  the 
advancing  years  is  through  his  record 
and  the  calendar.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Gannett  has  a  large  collection  of  valu¬ 
able  insurance  records  and  reports 
which  he  would  like  to  dispose  of.  Com¬ 
plete  sets  of  some  of  the  best  Eastern 
State  reports,  volumes  of  “Bests”  the 
“Courant,”  and  year  books  and  handy 
guides  are  among  the  collection.  Mr. 
Gannetts  address  is  the  Journal  Build¬ 
ing,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*  *  * 

O.  B.  Ryon,  General  Counsel  for  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
has  left  for  Michigan  where  he  will 
spend  the  month  of  August. 

*  *  * 


E.  K.  Orr,  special  agent  for  the  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Casualty  Co.,  with  the  general 
agency  of  W.  A.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  one  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men  doing  field  work  in  insurance 
who  have  held  high  places  in  other 
branches  of  the  business  or  profession¬ 
al  world.  When  Mr.  Orr  joined  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  about  four  years 
ago,  he  had  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years  held  the  positions  of 
western  manager  of  the  Shelby  Steel 
Tube  Co.,  a  constituent  of  the  Steel 
Corporation;  president  of  Brown  Bros. 
Co.,  vice-president  of  Joliet  Rolling 
Mills  Co.,  and  president  of  the  McCler- 
nan  Orr  Co.  Mr.  Orr  disposed  of  all 
his  outs'de  interests  and  thereafter 
gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  not  confining  his  efforts  to  any 
one  of  its  different  lines. 

His  long  experience  in  placing  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  for  the  concerns  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  interest¬ 
ed,  was  of  immense  assistance  to  him 
in  developing  a  large  volume  in  that 
line;  and,  as  he  had  been  one  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  prominent  Chicago  con¬ 
tractors  which  had  conferred  with  ex- 
Governor  Deenan’s  committee  when 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  'bill  was 
under  consideration,  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  important  features 
of  the  compensation  laws. 

Mr.  Orr  has  always  been  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  advisability  of  insurance, 
at  one  time  carrying  personal  life  in¬ 
surance  amounting  to  $150,000,  and 
accident  insurance  of  $50,000.  He  is  a 
member  ot  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 
the  South  Shore  Country  Club,  and  is 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce. 

•  • *  * 

Robert  J.  Mix,  manager  at  New  York 
for  The  Prudential,  was  motoring 
through  Oregon  on  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  when  he  did  a  very 
characteristic  thing.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Sunday  morning  and  in  addition  to 
the  alluring  scenery  and  being  Sunday, 
he  had  every  excuse  to  forget  life  in¬ 
surance.  But  not  Mix — and  he  never 
hunts  for  an  excuse;  he  strangles  it  be¬ 
fore  it  can  take  shape.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  Manager  Mix’s  thoughts  turned 
toward  life  insurance,  just  naturally. 
Being  Sunday  he  said  to  himself,  “I’ll 
try  my  hand  at  writing  a  sermon.”  And 
he  did;  and  he  called  his  sermon  "Life 
Insurance  is  a  Good  Thing — iBut  Month¬ 
ly  Income  Protection  is  Infinitely  Bet¬ 
ter!”  And  it’s  some  sermon — brief  but 
full  of  Mix’s  Mustard. 

*  *  * 

P.  G.  Simon,  the  youthful  manager  of 
the  brokerage  firm  of  S.  L.  Simon  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  celebrated  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  last  week,  or  at  least  part 
of  it,  in  a  local  Municipal  Court.  Young 
Simon  was  arrested  for  speeding,  with 
the  result  that  the  city  is  $25  richer 
than  when  Simon  started  out  to  ride 
on  Riverside  Drive.  P.  G.  was  fined, 
but  “Pa”  Simon  paid.  “Joe”  Mauntner, 
please  note  the  speed  feature. 

•  *  * 

William  F.  Murphy,  special  agent  of 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America,  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  a  nine  pound  boy 
last  week,  who  is  now  William  F„  Jr. 
Mr.  Murphy,  after  a  four  and  a  half 
years’  service  with  Gordon,  Roberts  & 
and  was  married  in  November. 

Company  of  America  in  October,  1914, 
Company,  connected  with  the  Casualty 
*  •  • 

Willis  O.  Robb,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  will 
spend  the  month  of  August  at  “The 
Glenbumie,”  Lake  George,  New  York. 

•  *  • 


Henry  E.  Rees,  Vice-President  of  the 
Aetna  of  Hartford,  will  go  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  this  month. 


George  W.  Burchell,  vice-president  of 
the  Queen  is  away  on  a  motor  trip 
through  New  England. 
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C.  H.  COFFIN  TO  HEAD  NIAGARA  AMER.  eagle  now  launched 


COMPANY’S  OFFICERS  TO  RESIGN 


Pres.  Herrick,  Vice-Pres.  Howe  and 
Sec’y  Dewey  to  Retire  from 
Business 


Organization  Meeting  Held — $1,000,000 
Capital  and  $1,000,000  Surplus  Paid 
in — Same  Officers  as  Continental 
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Charles  H.  Coffin,  vice-president  of 
the  German-American  Insurance  Co.  is 
to  head  the  Niagara  Fire.  It  became 
known  yesterday  that  all  of  the  senior 
officers  of  the  Niagara  who  are  men 
well  on  in  years,  expect  to  retire  from 
business  soon  and  that  Mr.  Coffin  had 
been  selected  to  head  an  entirely  new 
staff  of  officers. 

The  date  when  the  change  will  be 
made  has  not  been  definitely  set  but 
plans  will  be  matured  before  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  March. 

Mr.  Coffin  began  his  insurance  career 
in  a  local  agency  in  the  West,  his  first 
field  work  being  as  special  agent  for 
the  German-American  in  the  South.  He 
was  called  to  the  home  office  in  1889 
as  assistant  secretary  and  became  vice- 
president  of  the  company  in  1912.  Mr. 
Coffin  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  business  and  his  well  merited 
advance  will  be  warmly  received  by 
the  entire  fraternity. 


The  American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  was  formally  organized  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  Monday  when  the  $1,'000,- 
000  capital  and  $1,000,000  surplus  with 
which  the  company  starts  business  was 
paid  in.  TheAmerican  Eagle  as  has 
been  announced  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  is  incorporated  to  take  over 
the  organization  of  the  Fidelity  Under¬ 
writers.  It  will  have  the  same  agency 
organization  as  the  Fidelity  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  but  offering  increased  underwrit¬ 
ing  facilities  to  the  field. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Eagle 
will  be  the  same  as  the  Continental, 
with  H'enry  Evans  as  president. 
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decision  on  re-insurance 


Suit  of  Virginia  State  Fire  In  Connec¬ 
tion  With  Old  American  Union 
Contract 


SHOWS  PREMIUM  DISTRIBUTION 


Continental  Prepares  Chart  Indicating 
How  Each  Dollar  is  Divided — State 
Gets  Back  83j/2  Per  Cent. 


The  Continental  Insurance  Co.  has 
prepared  a  chart  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  each  dollar  of  premium  income 
for  the  year  1914.  This  chart  shows 
that  there  was  paid  in  the  State  from 
which  premiums  were  collected,  83% 
cents  and  there  was  paid  in  fire  loss 
claims,  about  57%  cents. 

Commission  and  brokerage  to  all 
agents  out  of  each  dollar  amounted  to 
approximately  20%  cents.  For  com¬ 
pensation  of  all  employes  other  than 
field  men,  less  than  5%  cents;  for  field 
supervision  State  and  special  agents, 
3.22  cents;  underwriting  profit,  2.48 
cents;  unearned  reserve,  3.60  cents; 
Underwriters  boards,  etc.,  1.40;  rents, 
postage,  maps,  etc.,  2.42  cents;  taxes, 
licenses,  fees,  3.02  cents,  and  printing, 
advertising,  supplies  and  legal  expen¬ 
ses  1.04. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  proportion  of  pay¬ 
ments  for  claims  and  at  the  same  time 
the  underwriting  profit  has  been  much 
reduced. 


ROCKAWAY  RIGHTLY  RATED 


Application  of  New  Tariff  By  Suburban 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  Cor¬ 
rected  Conditions 


Speaking  of  the  tariff  for  Rockaway 
Beach  and  section  which  was  recently 
published  and  applied  by  the  Suburban 
Exchange,  John  G.  Simmonds,  suburban 
fire  insurance  agent  with  offices  at  95 
William  Street,  New  York  City,  de¬ 
scribes  the  improvement  in  rate  con¬ 
ditions  effected  thereby  as  follows: 

“Until  the  application  of  the  present 
tariff  rate  by  the  Exchange,  Rockaway 
Beach  and  the  surrounding  vicinity  was 
badly  in  need  of  adequate  rates.  The 
new  tariff  provides  specific  rates  for 
every  risk  based  on  the  condition  and 
exposure  and  does  away  with  the  flat 
conflagration  rates  that  have  been  so 
severely  criticised.  To  inspect  indi¬ 
vidually  each  risk  in  a  locality  is  an 
expensive  procedure  but  the  resulting 
service  has  proved  to  be  well  worth 
the  outlay  to  the  companies." 


*A  re-insurance  contract  is  equivalent 
to  a  policy  of  insurance,  according  to 
an  opinion  handed  down  by  Judge 
Scott  of  the  City  Circuit  Court  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the  claim 
of  the  Virginia  State  Fire  that  it  was 
entitled  to  a  lien  on  a  $25,000  deposit 
bond  filed  with  the  Treasurer  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  the  American  Union  Fire  for 
the  protection  of  its  policyholders  in 
this  State.  The  opinion  revises  the 
ruling  of  Commissioner  R.  E.  Peyton, 
contained  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
court  several  months  ago. 

The  case  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  re¬ 
insurance  contract  into  which  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  entered  with  the  American 
Union  in  June,  1912,  whereby  the  lat¬ 
ter  company  agreed  to  take  over  the 
V  irginia  State’s  business  in  Alabama. 
When  the  American  Union  failed  soon 
afterwards  and  the  Virginia  State  re¬ 
insured  the  business  in  the  Globe  & 
Rutgers  it  endeavored  to  participate  in 
the  division  of  the  Virginia  deposit 
fund  of  the  defunct  company,  contend¬ 
ing  it  came  under  the  class  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  policyholder  and  was,  therefore, 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
fund  just  as  any  ordinary  policyhold¬ 
er  of  the  American  Union  in  Virginia 
would  be. 

Altogether  Judge  Scott  recognized 
the  \  irginia  State’s  claim  to  the  extent 
of  $18,757.07,  of  which  $12,272.40  rep¬ 
resents  unearned  premiums  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  failure 
of  the  American  Union,  calculated  on 
a  basis  of  66  2-3  per  cent,  of  such  pre¬ 
miums  as  per  the  agreement.  The  re¬ 
mainder  represents  fire  losses  paid  by 
the  Virginia  State  on  property  which 
had  been  re-insured  in  the  American 
Union. 

The  yirginia  State’s  original  claim 
or  $21,176.21  was  cut  down  several 
thousand  dollars  by  a  ruling  of  Judge 
bcott  that  the  company  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  claim  for  additional  cost  of 
re-msuring  its  Alabama  business  in  the 
Globe  &  Rutgers  after  the  failure  of 
the  American  Union. 

,  A,tf10u^  Judge  Scott  pointed  out 
that  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  had 
previously  decided  a  somewhat  similar 
case  in  accordance  with  his  views,  it 
is  understood  that  the  resisting  Amer- 
ican  Union  policyholders  will  appeal 
to  that  tribunal. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  sold  all  its  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  German-American  and  is 
now  in  process  of  liquidation. 


A  fire  insurance  policy  is  an  agreement  which  implies 
service.  The  quality  of  that  service  depends  upon  the  Comp¬ 
any’s  ability  and  good  intent.  As  to  that,  look  to  its  past  per¬ 
formances  and  its  financial  resources.  Investigate  the  scope 
and  character  of  its  operations.  Refer  to  the  experience 
and  equipment  of  its  officials,  the  personnel  and  standing 
of  its  directorate.  An  agent’s  position  is  no  less  reflected 
by  the  character  of  the  companies  he  represents  than  is  the 
prestige  of  a  company  by  the  nature  of  its  representatives. 

The  National  Union  is  a  service  company.  It  has  become 
so  through  careful  selection  of  its  representatives.  It  has 
survived  the  most  disastrous  conflagrations  in  history,  under 
the  stress  of  which  it  has  honorably  met  every  obligation. 

Experienced  agents  find  this  Company  a  valuable  asset 
and  we  welcome  correspondence  concerning  the  extension 
of  its  business. 


PITMAN  (NJ.),  WATER  CUT  OFF 


WILLIAMSPORT  TARDY 


FIRE  HYDRANTS  DISMANTLED  TOO 


Criminal  Methods  Follow  Fight  Be¬ 
tween  Borough  Council  and 
Pitman  Water  Co. 


Fails  to  Act  on  Recommendations  of 
National  Board  Except  in  Minor 
Equipment 


The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  of 
New  York  has  doubled  its  capital  stock 
from  $200,000  to  $400,000. 


LOSS  AT  HOGANSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Watertown,  N.  Y— The  village  of 
Hogansburg  suffered  a  loss  estimated 
at  $75,000  when  a  fire  swept  through 
the  place  on  Tuesday  night. 


Pitman,  N.  J„  Aug.  3. — Suddenly  cut 
off  from  fire  protection  by  the  dismant¬ 
ling  of  the  fire  plugs,  Pitman  faces  a 
risky  situation  as  the  result  of  sensa¬ 
tional  developments  in  a  water  rate  war 
between  the  Pitman  Water  Company 
and  Borough  Council. 

The  disconnection  of  the  fire  hydrants 
was  started  this  morning  upon  the  or¬ 
der  of  James  D.  Kelly,  president  of  the 
water  company,  following  his  refusal 
to  accept  a  truce  proposed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Water  company  employes  uncap¬ 
ped  the  fire  plugs  street  by  street,  re¬ 
moving  the  wrench  screw  and  driving 
in  a  specially  constructed  plug,  which 
makes  the  hydrant  useless  until  experts 
put  the  fittings  back  in  place. 

Water  company  officials  defend  their 
stand  on  the  ground  that  the  borough 
failed  to  renew  its  contract,  which  was 
allowed  to  expire  January  1,  1915,  be¬ 
cause  a  rate  of  $25  a  year  per  plug 
was  felt  to  be  exorbitant  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  inadequate.  Mayor  C.  G.  Justice 
had  official  tests  made  of  the  water 
pressure  by  an  engineer  from  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commission¬ 
ers.  These  tests  are  said  to  have 
shown  the  water  service  to  be  deficient. 

_  The  water  company  sent  a  notice  to 
Council  at  its  last  meeting,  demanding 
$450  for  service  for  the  six  months,  up 
to  July  31,  threatening  with  it  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  to  -day. 

After  president  Kelly  set  his  men  to 
work  to  dismantle  the  plugs,  borough 
authorities  rushed  a  petition  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  asking 
that  the  water  company  be  restrained 
from  cutting  off  the  water  supply. 
Former  Senator  J.  Boyd  Avis,  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  borough  solicitor  of  Pitman,  has 


Williamsport,  Pa. — Engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
after  making  an  inspection  of  this  city 
declared  that  the  recommendations 
they  made  in  May  have  not  been  com¬ 
plied  with  except  in  providing  minor 
equipment,  engine  tests  and  a  drill 
school. 

The  recommendations  made  which 
have  received  the  support  of  the  fire 
chief  include  suitable  examinations  for 
the  different  grades  of  firemen,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  assistant  chief  and  a 
lieutenant  for  each  company,  a  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  full  paid  force. 

The  installation  of  the  recommended 
fire  alarm  system  is  considered  very 
important,  and  speedy  action  on  this 
matter  is  looked  for.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  building  depart¬ 
ment,  explosives  and  inflammables  and 
electricity. 


8,000  WANT  TO  BE  FIREMEN 

Eight  thousand  men  have  filed  appli¬ 
cations  with  the  Municipal  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  in  New  York,  for  the 
position  of  firemen.  The  candidates 
will  be  put  through  a  medical  and  phy¬ 
sical  test  as  soon  as  the  examiners  can 
arrange  for  it.  This  test  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  the  written  examina¬ 
tion  which  is  to  take  place  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16. 


taken  up  the  legal  side  of  the  fight  for 
the  borough.  The  water  company  is 
also  said  to  have  consulted  high  legal 
authorities  before  taking  the  drastic 
action  of  shutting  off  the  water. 

The  supply  of  private  consumers  is 
not  affected. 


!' 
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“RELC”  SYSTEM  APPROVED 


GETS  LABEL  FROM  LABORATORIES 

Companies  Offer  to  Co-operate  in  Se¬ 
curing  Credit  in  Rates,  for  its 
Installation 

The  Relc  Stationary  Chemical  Fire 
Extinguisher  system  has  been  approved 
for  label  service  by  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  of  Chicago,  as  now  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Ohio  Automatic  Sprink¬ 
ler  Co.  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Several  of  the  large  companies  are 
much  interested  in  this  standardized 
‘Ttelc”  protection  and  one  large  com¬ 
pany  has  offered  the  co-operation  of  its 
field  force  in  bringing  the  “Relc”  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  attention  of  rating  organi¬ 
zations  for  proper  credit. 

The  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.  of 
America  of  123  William  St.,  New  York 
City,  which  installs  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  acts  as  licensees,  submitted 
the  system  to  the  Underwriters  Lab¬ 
oratories  for  their  approval. 

The  “Relc”  stationary  chemical  sys¬ 
tem  connects  from  its  own  engine  to 
a  standpipe  and  hose  system  through¬ 
out  a  building  or  plant — also  automatic 
sprinklers,  using  chemicals,  in  extin¬ 
guishing  fire,  instead  of  water.  This 
is  the  only  stationary  type  of  a  chem¬ 
ical  fire  extinguisher  that  has  ever 
been  approved  for  label  service  by  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  and  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  exists,  it  is  the  only 
stationary  type  of  extinguisher  that 
has  ever  been  approved  by  the  Unde^ 
writers  of  this  and  other  countries  for 
rate  reduction. 

The  new  system,  as  manufactured, 
should  meet  a  long  felt  want  and  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  property  owners  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  enormous  fire  waste  that  is 
now  prevailing. 

There  is  nothing,  within  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  has  been  so  neglected  and 
so  overlooked  as  the  large  and  unnec¬ 
essary  fire  waste  in  this  country.  This 
waste  comes  as  near  being  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  property  owners  as  any 
other  item  of  expense,  other  than  di¬ 
rect  taxation. 

While  the  insurance  cost  is  volun¬ 
tary  upon  the  part  of  property  owners, 
nevertheless  few  people  acquire  prop¬ 
erty  without  adding  the  insurance  cost 
and  the  rate  of  direct  taxation  as  an 
item  of  expense  in  determining  the  net 
return  on  the  property. 


CHANGE  IN  CONNECTICUT  STAFF 

Hartford,  Conn. — T.  C.  Rothe,  who 
has  been  with  the  Connecticut  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  has  resigned,  and  will  return  to 
his  former  home  in  Chicago.  Since  the 
removal  of  the  Western  Department  of 
the  Connecticut  to  Hartford,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Rothe  has 
had  charge  of  the  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Company.  When  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  the  members  of 
the  office  force  presented  him  with  a 
gold  watch,  while  the  clerks  in  his  de¬ 
partment  gave  him  a  fob. 

Verne  Lindquist,  an  assistant  examin¬ 
er  in  the  western  field  of  the  Company, 
has  also  resigned  and  left  for  his  home 
in  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  STRUCTURE  UNSAFE 

Part  of  the  old  wooden  structure  of 
the  Erasmus  High  School,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  will  be  abandoned  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  Fire  Commissioner  Robert 
Adamson,  of  New  York,  declared  the 
structure  to  be  unsafe  and  on  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  the  Board  of  Education, 
has  taken  this  action. 


CAVANAGH  &  KUHN  GET  CO. 

Cavanagh  &  Kuhn  of  Brooklyn,  have 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  American 
Eagle  in  the  western  district  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  reporting  to  A.  B.  Roome,  manager 
of  the  Long  Island  field  for  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  Fidelity-Phenix. 


REDUCTION  IN  JULY  FIRE  LOSS 


Report  of  Western  Departments  Esti¬ 
mates  Loss  Will  Be  $5,000,000  Less 
Than  in  1914 


Chicago,  Ill. — According  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Western  Departments  the 
loss  ratio  for  the  month  of  July  was 
very  satisfactory  to  all  companies  in 
the  country  except  those  writing  hail 
insurance.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
losses  for  the  month  will  amount  to 
about  $14,000,000  which  will  be  about 
$5,000,000  less  than  for  the  same  pe^ 
riod  in  1914. 

The  fire  insurance  losses  paid  in 
Chicago  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  are  much  lower  than  for  a 
number  of  preceding  years.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  shows  a  decrease  of  $900,000  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1914.  This  is  partly  due  to  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  as  there  has  been 
no  dry  weather.  The  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  firebugs  last  year  also 
had  an  effect.  The  Chicago  premiums 
are  off  nearly  $500,000  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  The  insurance  losses  paid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  of  the  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Patrol,  are  as  follows: 


1915. 

1914. 

January  . . . . 

.  . .  .  $618,545 

$589,232 

February  . . . 

614,410 

1,386,367 

March  . 

....  368,341 

260,715 

April  . 

_  248,748 

474,964 

May  . 

_  191,539 

303,073 

June  . 

....  166,300 

231,592 

Total  . 

. . .  $2,207,785 

$3,195,945 

SUBROGATION  CLAUSE  DEFECTIVE 

Improper  forms  of  subrogation  mort¬ 
gage  clauses  are  said  to  be  in  use  in 
Ohio,  several  variations  of  the  clause 
being  used  especially  by  building  and 
loan  associations.  The  question  of  the 
legality  of  some  of  the  clauses  in  use 
was  submitted  to  J.  W.  Mooney,  of 
Columbus,  who  has  given  an  opinion 
pointing  out  the  defects  in  the  clause 
which  it  was  desired  to  substitute  for 
the  New  York  Standard  Policy.  This 
opinion  has  been  placed  before  all  of 
the  building  and  loan  associations  in 
the  State. 


REVOKES  OHIO  AGENT’S  LICENSE 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  Frank 
Taggart  has  revoked  the  license  of 
General  Agent  J.  J.  Rockford,  of  To¬ 
ledo,  who  represents  a  Philadelphia  in¬ 
surance  company,  for  paying  money  to 
unlicensed  persons  for  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness.  Superintendent  Taggart  claims 
that  this  is  a  common  practice  and 
amounts  to  soliciting  insurance  without 
a  license. 


The  Continental  Insurance  Co.  and 
the  Fidelity-Phenix  are  the  latest  com¬ 
panies  to  be  represented  in  the  Collec¬ 
tive  Insurance  and  Universal  Safety 
Exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion. 


SYRACUSE  FIRM  ENJOINED 


SAY 

EXPIRATIONS 

WERE 

RAIDED 

J.  C. 

Butler,  Who 

Bought 

Out  Me- 

Keough  &  Dunn, 

Claims 

$20,000 

Premiums  1 

1 nvolved 

Syracuse,  Aug.  5.— A  suit  involving 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000  premiums 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  injunction 
secured  by  James  C.  Butler  against 
the  agency  of  McKeough  &  Dunn,  Inc. 
The  injunction  restrains  the  latter 
agency  from  renewing  any  policies 
that  have  expired  or  will  expire  since 
they  sold  out  the  entire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  on  their  books  to  the  Syracuse 
Fire  office,  of  which  Mr.  Butler  is 
president. 

The  order  involved  policies  for  resi¬ 
dential  and  mercantile  risks  which 
were  taken  over  by  his  Company,  Mr. 
Butler  says,  on  July  12,  together  with 
exclusive  rights  of  renewals  upon  all 
policies. 

Mr.  Butler  claims  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  sale  was  that  the 
firm  of  McKeough  &  Dunn  would  re¬ 
frain  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  property  conveyed.  He  charges 
that  this  agreement  was  violated  since 
the  sale  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm,  who,  he  says,  has  been  seeking 
renewals  as  soon  as  they  become  due, 
and  writing  them. 

The  damage  already  done  by  the  al¬ 
leged  violation  has  been  irreparable,  Mr. 
Butler  said.  He  declared  that  unless 
the  injunction  was  issued  at  once,  the 
loss  would  be  greater  to  his  firm  and 
he  would  have  no  other  redress.  He 
has  no  way  of  detecting  the  amount 
of  the  business  already  written  by  the 
former  owners,  he  says,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  losses  that 
would  accrue  to  his  firm  if  the  practice 
were  allowed  to  continue. 

A  suit  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  damages,  and  for  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Syracuse  Fire  office  is  also 
started  and  the  papers  were  appended 
to  the  application  for  the  injunction. 

The  books  of  McKeough  &  Dunn  are 
held  by  the  purchasers.  As  soon  as  a 
policy  expired,  an  agent  was  sent  out 
by  the  Syracuse  Fire  office  to  renew 
that  business.  He  reported  in  most 
cases  that  the  policy  had  already  been 
renewed. 


THECOMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


I  3,303.575  24  1  972.3Z7.26  \ 

/  3.367.026  27  j  I.OO3.2SS.03  \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.67 


4.310.636  19 


4  500.404  12 


4,681,149  61 


5.190.017.40 


5,533.270.  70 


S.725. 009  34 


6.097.  0  87.  20 


6,250.  526.89 


6.350.079.09  1.725.713.78 


1,252.267  06 


1.257.  058.25 


1.322.  97  8  14 


1.408.081. 54 


1.510.004.23 


1.578.330  82 


1.654.  504.61 


1,700.761  ■  OO 


1,703.433.67 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149.365731 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. 200,713.78 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WIIITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 


ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  19  14 

Assets  . - . 

Liabilities  . 

Surplus  . 


$1,439-399.63 

679,631.12 

869,768.41 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  I— I .  LEN  EH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


August  6,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


FIRST  RATING  RULES  ISSUED 

ON  APPLICATIONS  FOR  RATINGS 

Other  Bulletins  Will  Follow  from  Time 
to  Time  Covering  Several  Titles 
Each 


As  announced  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  last  week  the  New  York  Eire 
Insurance  Exchange  is  preparing  to 
publish  its  rating  rules  and  has  al¬ 
ready  sent  to  members  the  first  bulle¬ 
tin.  From  the  large  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  has  been  prepared  during  the 
past  two  years  separate  bulletins  will 
be  prepared  and  sent  out  from  time  to 
time,  each  one  covering  a  few  titles 
Bulletin  No.  1  deals  with  applica¬ 
tions  for  ratings,  when  and  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  made,  and  when  not  to 
be  acted  on.  The  rules  covering  this 
subject  follow: 

Rules  on  Applications  for  Rates 

A.  A  member  (or  agent)  must  apply 
for  a  rating  (or  re-rating) : 

1.  When  he  has  bound,  or  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  for,  insurance  on  a  specifical¬ 
ly  ratable  building,  or  on  any  tenant 
in  such  a  building,  not  already  specific- 
.  ally  rated.  This  covers,  among  others 
cases  of  ^ 

(a)  new  buildings  (and-or  their  con¬ 
tents)  on  lots  previously  vacant,  of  re¬ 
placing  buildings  torn  down; 

(b)  completed  buildings  rated  as  in 
course  of  construction,  whether  applied 
for  to  be  insured  as  occupied  or  un 
occupied; 

(c)  new  tenants  in  buildings  already 
specifically  rated  either  as  occupied  or 
unoccupied,  unless  a  general  contents 
rate  applicable  is  already  outstanding; 

(d)  stoi es-and-dwellings,  or  apart¬ 
ment  houses  (and-or  their  contents! 
of  over  2,500  sq.  ft.  in  area  and  over 
five  stories  in  height,  or  of  over  4,000 

sq.  ft.  in  area  no  matter  what  their 

height; 

(e)  stores-and-dwellings,  or  apart¬ 
ment  houses  (and-or  their  contents) 
applied  for  to  be  insured  without  usual 
occupancy  warranties; 

(f)  store-and-dwelling  (or  apartment 
house)  contents  of  a  class  for  which 
no  minimum  appears  in  General  Mini¬ 
mum  Rates; 

(,g)  tenants  whose  occupancy  will 
take  risk  out  of  branch  office  class; 

(h)  dwellings  (and-or  their  contents) 
applied  for  to  be  written  as  fireproof. 

2.  When  he  has  bound,  or  been  ap 
plied  to  for,  an  endorsement  on  a 
policy  which  would  permit  any  occu- 
pany,  or  change  of  occupancy,  hazard 
or  construction,  or  give  privilege  for 
any  communication,  except  where  he 
may  under  the  rules  compute  charge 
for  same  at  his  counter. 

(In  either  of  the  foregoing  cases  the 
applying  member  (or  agent)  must 
state  that  he  has  been  applied  to  for 
insurance  or  an  endorsement  covering 
the  risk,  and  specify  character  of  re¬ 
quest.) 

May  Apply  for  Re-rating 

B.  A  member  (or  agent)  having  a 
line  on  the  risk  may  apply  for  a  re 
rating  in  behalf  of  owner  or  tenant  or 
broker  of  record 

1.  for  the  correction  of  any  error. 
eiV>er  m  classification  or  any  charge; 

2.  for  a  reduction  of  exposure  charge 
on  account  of  change  in  exposing  risk; 

o.  tor  a  reduction  because  of  im 
provements,  correction  of  faults  ol 
management,  change  of  occupancy,  or 

charge  °f  “pr°bab,e  occupancy” 

4.  for  a  re-rating  when  survey  or  oc- 

letin  )  f  °  d  Under  E  1  °f  this  Bul 
(In  such  cases  the  applying  member 
(or  agent)  must  state  that  he  is  on 
the  risk,  giving  name  of  his 


voided111  °r  forwardhlg  schedule  not 

U.  A  building  owner  or  tenant  whose 
name  is  on  rate  card  or  who  otherwise 
shows  interest  may  apply  direct  for  a 
e-  ating  in  cases  coming  under  any  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  Class  B  above. 

When  Not  Acted  Upon 

,  Requests  for  re-rating,  even  if 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  fore¬ 
going  will  not  be  acted  on,  or  acted 
on  only  on  conditions  named,  in  the 
following  cases: 

1.  When  the  survey  is  “old.”  A  full 
survey  is  old,  in  the  case  of  a  build¬ 
ing  rated  on  either  fireproof  or  non- 
fireproof  manufacturing  schedule  of 
the  Exchange,  if  made  more  than  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
building  rated  on  any  other  schedule, 
if  made  more  than  three  years  before- 
and  an  occupancy  report  or  a  full  oc¬ 
cupancy  report  is  old  if  made  more 
than  six  months  before;  counting  in 
each  case  from  the  first  of  the  month 
r?  that,  in  which  it  was  made. 

survey  is  old,  no  change  in  rate, 
whether  for  allowances  for  improve¬ 
ments  or  changes  in  occupancy,  ex¬ 
posure  or  hazard,  or  correction  of 
taults  of  management,  will  be  made  on 
request  without  a  full  new  survey  and 
re-rating,  if  full  survey  is  not  old  but 
occupancy  report  (if  building  rated  on 
a  fireproof  schedule)  or  full  occupancy 
report  (if  building  rated  on  a  non-fire- 
proof  schedule)  is  old,  no  change  in 
rate,  except  for  change  in  building  con¬ 
struction  features,  exposure,  or  fire 
pail  equipment,  will  be  made  on  re¬ 
quest  without  a  new  occupancy  or 
tull  occupancy  report,  as  the  case  may 
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POTTS  ASKS  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

ILLINOIS  OFFICIAL’S  DEMANDS 

Rejects  Companies’  Reports  on  Classi¬ 
fication  and  Gives  Them  Till  Sept. 

U  to  Comply 

Springfield,  Aug.  4  (Special).— «u- 

°f  Insurance  Rufus  M. 
Botts  of  Illinois,  has  delivered  what 
amounts  to  an  ultimatum  to  the  fire 
insurance  companies  on  the  matter  of 

Sa'iKlo Uf  rate 

Superintendent-  Potts  has  rejected 
he  reports  of  the  companies  which 
have  been  made  to  him  and  has  sent 

will  n^ice.to  the  companies  that  they 
will  be  given  until  September 
comply  W1th  the  insurance 
ment  s  demands. 

claim*8  relf ccstood  that  the  companies 
claim  that  Superintendent  Potts  de¬ 
mands  the  impossible.  That  none  of 
he  records  kept  by  the  companies  give 
he  information  he  desires  and  that 
they  could  not  comply  with  his  de- 
mands  within  the  next  thirty  days  nor 
within  the  next  thirty  months  from 
available  material.  S  from 


whi(filyt,1rd9  7*7  t0  a  qu,ck’  hot  flro- 

while  the  protection  usually  is  of  a 
meagre  character,  often  nothing  more 
than  chemical  extinguishers.  The  more 
modern  of  the  larger  clubs  are  build- 
more  substantially  and  separating 
the  hazards  so  in  time  the  losses  may 
not  aggregate  the  comparatively  large 
amounts  that  these  figures  show  Ire 
heap  Contributed  to  our  national  ash 

Record  of  Club  Losses 
GOLF  AND/OR  COUNTRY  CLUBS 

Watertown,  Mass.  ...I911  „ 

Cincinnati,  O  ••5125,000 

Bridgeport,  Conn"!"" .  ^c.ooo 

Belmont,  Mass  6,000 

.  15,000 


1,  to 
depart- 


Chicago,  Ill. 


1912 


$186,000 
•$  75,000 


Manchester  Mass. 

Scarsdale,  N  Y  . $  60,000 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  35, 000 

Denver,  Colo.  ..!!"!) .  175,000 

Birmingham,  Ala. .  22,000 

•Meriden.  Conn.  . .  2°>00° 

Cleveland.  O  25,000 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  .  >°.°°° 

.  5,000 


Cleveland,  O. 


1914 


$342,000 


be. 

2.  When  full  survey  is  not  old,  and 

the  request  for  new  full  survey  and 
re-rating  is  not  concurred  in  by  build¬ 
ing  owner  and  all  tenants  appearing 
on  rate  card.  6 

3.  When  full  occupancy  (of  risk  rated 
on  a  non-fireproof  schedule)  is  not  old 
and  the  request  for  new  full  occupancy 
leport  is  not  concurred  in  by  all  ten¬ 
ants  appearing  on  rate  card. 

4.  When .  rating  includes  a  “probable 

cliarge  not  yet  removable 
and  the  allowance  asked  for  can  not 
be  granted  consistently  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  charge. 

5.  Special  cases. 

(a)  Exposure.  When  request  for  re¬ 
duction  of  exposure  charge  is  based  on 
a  change  m  an  exposing  building  not 
yet  included  m  the  rating  of  the  lat- 
ter  action  on  re-rating  of  both  exposed 
and  exposing  risks  may  be  delayed  till 
advance  notice  has  been  sent  to  all 
parties  shown  by  our  records  to  be 
interested  in  the  latter.  When  expos- 
lng  building  has  been  wholly  demol¬ 
ished  or  destroyed  by  fire,  rate  there¬ 
on  will  be  withdrawn  and  exposure 
charge  in  rating  of  exposed  risk  will 

bStrb'Sf0„Ved  U,,dei  provision! 

but  both  exposed  and  exposing  risks 

will  be  calendared  for  re-rating^at  the 
hndM-°f  SiX  montbs-  When  exposing 
has  been  only  partially  de^ 
molished  or  destroyed  by  fire  no 

untngaf7rn  be  “ade  in  exPosure  charge 
ratVne-  nf  «  repair’  occupancy  and  re¬ 
rating  of  exposing  building,  except  bv 

3P?b,  sSOr,aatl0“  of  ““»iery 

w,nb  ™t  £kmg  charge-  This  charge 
will  not  be  removed  until  two  'unan¬ 
nounced  inspections  covering  a  period 
of  six  months  have  confirmed  the  S 
to  removal.  “sac 


CLUB  HOUSE  RATES  TOO  LOW 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
states  his  estimate  as  2,500.  Another 
ire  5Jooer  °f  Pr°minence  there 

H  S,  iaevident  that  there  are  no  re- 

forblfhiigUreS  but  U  would  seem  that 
tor  the  purposes  of  this  article  it 
fair  to  estimate  that 


East  Lake,  Ga. . $150,000 

Swathmore.  III.  .  5°,ooo 

Chicago,  III . . .  150,000 

Indianapolis.  Ind . 4,°°o 

•Louisville.  Kv  .  40,000 

Westfield.  Conn.  .  30,ooo 

Butte,  Mont.  .  So,  000 


•Hasbrouck  Heights)  N.  J.  . .  3<V 


OOO 

000 


1915 


$524,000 
.$  60,000 


IS 

exceeding  1,500  clubs  in  alf  anT  that 
Jvill  Vnnt 6  0f  C7b*  bouses  and  contents 
side  ens0timeaXtCeed  ?15’0°0’000  aS  an  out' 

?°llier,  in  his  “England  and 
the  English,”  states  that  the  number 

i°s  abOoItC750Sa!d  fpnglan,d  and  Scotland 
s  about  750  and  the  value  of  links  and 

club  houses  $2,635,000.  This  latter 

should  probably  be  “pounds”  aid  even 

so  this  would  seem  to  support  III 

above  as  an  outside  estimate 

as  ?oHow3s:b“1S  re“rd  wl"  •*** 

,  Country  Club  Houses 

Value  Bdgs.  &  Conts . $15,000  000 

Average  Annual  Losses  ....  262  667 

Average  Annual  Loss  Cost  .  1  76 

Average  Annual  Rate  Should 
be  .  3  2Q 

,  Tb’?  ^ate  seems  high,  but  in  order 
to  get  down  to  what  the  opinion  of 
inderwri-ters  thought  proper,  either 
the  losses  reported  must  be  cut  in  two 
or  the  values  doubled,  neither  of  which 

seems  reasonable. 

t^Ri!fing  auth°rities  generally  seem 
to  be  awake  to  the  necessity  of  bet- 
ter  rates  than  formerly  prevailed  on 
the  class— for  many  associations  have 
adopted  schedules  to  be  used  in  de¬ 
termining  rates  and  these  indicate 
from  their  charges  the  fact  that  the 
arger  clubs  at  least  may  be  compared 

fir  b°teiS  in  Physical  hazards; 

°r  instance,  charges  appear  on  the 
schedules  for  the  following  features: 
Restaurant. 

Bar. 


Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

YACHT  CLUBS 

Rochester,  N.  Y  *911 

New  York  Citv  . *  10,000 

Cambridge,  Mass’.*  !.’.*! .  100,000 

Burlington,  Vt  iotpoo 

.  40,000 


None. 


1912 


$160,00 


Sputh  Portland.  Me  1,13 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . $  40,000 

Brooklyn,  N  Y  ****** .  35»°oo 

. . * .  110,000 


1914 


$185,1 


Tssining,  N.  Y .  , 

Stamford,  Conn  . *  '5, 000 

Baldwinsville,  N  Y . 75, 000 

.  11,000 


UNDESIGNATED  CLUBS 
1911 


$101,0 


East  Lynn,  Mass .  e 

<  arnegie.  Pa  . $  30,000 

Sea  Bright.  N  T . Y  l8,°°o 

Minatola,  N  T  .  100,000 

Grand  Rapids.  '  Mich."  ‘ ) . 

Chicago.  III.  to.ooo 

Westfield.  N.  T .  I0’00° 

.  25,000 


Tampa,  Fla. 


1912 


$203 ,( 


Cincinnati.  O  . $  30,000 

Ithaca,  N.  Y  .  10,000 

Norwich,  N.  Y  . 10,000 

Albany,  N.  Y .  10,000 

Lowell,  Mass  .  40,000 

Augusta.  Ga  .  .  10,000 

Portland.  Me  .  I0>0Q0 

Norfolk.  Va  .  30,000 

.  15,000 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


1913 


1914 


$165,000 
.$  50,000 


A  Tho  ^  dt  Wlthout  Application 
rare  L  Bin,: Exchange  will  habitually 
ate,  on  information  received,  and  with¬ 
out  awaiting  application,  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  if  they  a?!  £ 

aid  ’  0r  lf  they  are  exposed 

X  ratable*"  COmP'6M  ‘°  »• 


Laundry. 

Bowling  Alleys. 

Locker  Rooms. 

Caddie  Rooms. 

Repairing  of  Golf  Clubs. 

,.  The  construction  is  apt  to  be  of  a 
light  type,  with  unfinished  or  with 
painted  or  varnished  surfaces,  and 


St.  Louis,  Mo .  . $  (?»°°° 

Manayunk.  Pa.  .  406,000 

Peoria,  Ill . . . 

North  Providence,  R.  1 .  25,000 

Warren,  Pa .  .  10,000 

Macon,  Ga . "" .  85,000 

Annapolis,  Md.  " .  10,000 

Corry,  Pa . 25,000 

Providence,  R  I .  3°,ooo 

.  10,000 


1915 


$689,1 


Warren,  Pa .  « 

Woonsocket.  R  I . $20,000 

Waco,  Tex  ...  . * . . 

Philadelphia.  Pa .  I2*°°° 

Keokuk,  la . .  10,000 

Lafayette,  Ind.  . .  12,000 

.  18,000 


a_CJtinJg.for  a  broker, " narne F of  ^y^ilk  -.wRboi3t-  aPPl”cation 


Exchange  wil1-  on  its  own  or  any  tenant  of  a  building  rated  on ‘a 


or  contents)  of  which  the  full  survey 
is  old,  or  the  tenants  of  a  building 
rated  on  a  non-fireproof  schedule  of 
which  the  full  occupancy  report  is  old 


•Losses  not 
Commerce. 


reported  in  the 


$  82,000- 

Journal  of 


broker  and  date  of  schedule  held  bv 
nim.)  J 

c.  A  broker  of  record  may  applv  di- 

1  6a*  °f  thr0Ugh  a  member  or 
fgent  uia  cases  coming  under  any  of 
the  subdivisions  of  Class  B  above  eiv 
ing  name  of  party  for  whom  he  is 


previously  rated  separately 
from  or  jointly  with  an  adjoining  risk, 
when  an  inspection  for  re-rating  of  the 
latter  made  in  due  course  shows  the 
need  of  a  change  from  separate  to  joint 
rating,  or  vice  versa. 

C.  The  Exchange  reserves  the  right 

nn  U. _  t  ... 


ing  and  giving  date ^  o  schedul^h^'  °n  lts  °wn  inltiatiye  aad  with- 

schedule  held  out  an  application,  any  building  (and- 


fireproof  schedule,  whose  occupancy 
report  is  old.  y  y 

D.  Except  as  stated  under  A.  B  or 
C  above,  the  Exchange  will  not  ordi¬ 
narily  make  re-ratings  when  same  have 
not  been  applied  for  in  due  course 
unless  re-rating  has  been  ordered  or 
rendered  necessary  by  Exchange  or 
Rate  Committee  action  affecting  entire 
classes  of  risks. 


PEOPLES  FIRE  OF  MARYLAND 

hrederick,  Md. — At  the  Peoples  Fire 
Insurance  Co.’s  regular  semi-annual 
meeting  here  this  week,  John  W.  Hol- 
ter,  president  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  was  elected  a  director 

Sin?t/£mpany'  A  semi-annual  divi- 
dead  of  three  per  cent,  was  declared 
According  to  the  semi-annual  state¬ 
ment,  the  assets  of  the  Company 

trr^n'Wi7  04  and  tbe  suS 

to  the  policyholders  $131,764.94. 
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bureau  wins  from  commercial 

There  has  been  considerable  rivalry 

Mr.TrC  '  -  between  the  baseball  teams  of  the  New 

NEW  JERSEY  NOTLb  ro,  TO  ..MAKE  GOOD”  Jersey  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Bureau 

1  WANTS  COS.  TO  MAivt  w  ^  the  Commercial  Casualty  because 

the  team  of  the  Commercial  is  head  of 
the  league  and  has  twice  defeated  the 
Rating  Bureau.  This  week,  however, 
the  Rating  Bureau  is  celebrating  its 
victory  over  the  Commercial  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  which  the  Rating  Bureau 
team  won  with  a  score  of  6  to  0. 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Was  Subject 
of  Severe  Report  by  National 
Board  Examiners 


Several  Chemical  Manufacturing  Plants 
Start  Since  the  War— Hazardous 

Class  of  Risks 


The  encouragement  furnished  by 
European  War  conditions  to  American 
manufacturers  to  enter  commercia 
fields  formerly  dominated  by  Germany, 
notably  in  dye  stuffs,  has  manifested  it¬ 
self  by  construction  of  two  new  plants 
within  the  past  few  months  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  manufacture 
otanaHne  oil,  a  base  lor  analine  dyes. 

The  plants  referred  to  are  the  Chem 
ical  Company  of  America  located  at 
Springfield,  Union  County,  N.  J.,  ana 
the  Midvale  Chemical  Company  on 
North  Side  of  Bayway,  at  junction  of 
New  York  and  Long  Branch  Railroad 
at  Elizabeth. 

The  products  of  these  plants  ar 

Analine  Oil,  organic  compounds  used 
in  manufacturing  Analine  Dyes,  Meth 
ol,  Nitro  Benzol,  Benzine  Soap  and 

other  by-products.  . 

The  raw  stocks  are  nitric  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids,  hydro-chloric  acids, 
benzol,  sodium  nitrate,  caustic  soda, 
sulphur,  iron  filings,  stearic  acid,  and 
olevelaine.  The  processes  consist  of 
nitrating  benzol  by  mixing  nitric  acid 
and  benzol  in  centrifugal  mixers, 
cooled  artificially.  A  failure  on  part  of 
cooling  equipment  produces  a  distinct 
fire  hazard.  In  the  manufacture  o 
analine,  fine  iron  filings  with  water 
and  hydro-chloric  acid  are  placed  m 
cast  iron  retort,  and  mixed  by  means 
of  power  driven  agitator.  The  nitro 
benzol  is  slowly  added  to  above  men¬ 
tioned  mixture  in  retort,  and  live 
steam  injected  through  perforations  in 
arms  of  agitator.  The  mixture  is 
stirred  constantly  and  nitro  benzol 
added  until  it  no  longer  volatilizes, 
and  then  high  pressure  steam  is  blown 

111  Analine  and  water  distilled  over  to 
condenser  and  to  settling  tank,  the 
analine  settling  at  bottom  and  water 
is  drawn  off  and  pumped  to  boiler 
room!  and  used  again  in  mixer.  The 
analine  is  distilled,  evaporated,  filtered 
and  iron  filing  residue  removed.  Care 
is  necessary  in  separation  to  prevent 
formation  of  benzine  and  ammonia  m 
mixer. 

The  risks  are  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  As  a  class  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  hazardous  chemical  manu¬ 
facture,  and  sodium  nitrates  and  iron 
filings  should  be  stored  in  outside  de¬ 
tached  buildings.  Various  by-products 
are  manufactured,  notable  among 
which  is  benzine  soap. 

The  Chemical  Company  of  America 
plant  is  in  operation  and  contemplate 
the  manufacture  of  picric  acid,  a  high 
explosive  base. 

The  Midvale  plant  is  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  will  be  in  operation 
in  about  six  weeks;  the  concern  hav¬ 
ing  removed  to  New  Jersey  from  St. 

Louis,  Ind.  _ 

The  insurance  on  the  former  risK 
is  placed  by  William  C.  Atwater 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  August  5.— 
The  fire  insurance  companies  will  be 
called  upon  to  revise  rates  downward 
in  this  city  as  the  result  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  is  now  provided.  The 
defects  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
underwriters  have  been  remedied  and 
it  is  now  up  to  the  companies  to  make 
good. 


With  reference  to  the  above  news 
item  from  New  Brunswick  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  defects  which  were 
pointed  out  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
This  report  was  made  in  December, 
1909,  and  summarized  conditions  at 
New  Brunswick  as  follows: 

“Water  supply  adequate;  available 
at  low  pressure  in  sufficient  quantities, 
except  in  some  outlying  districts.  Fire 
department,  as  a  whole,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory;  efficiency  has  steadily  decreased 
in  past  few  years.  The  fire  alarm  sys¬ 
tem  is  very  inadequate  and  is  apt  to 
fail  at  any  time.  Conflagration  hazard 
severe  in  principal  mercantile  district 
on  account  of  large  amount  of  frame 
construction,  numerous  shingle  roots, 
many  structural  weaknesses,  narrow 
streets,  unreliable  fire  alarm  system 
and  volunteer  fire  department.  Manu¬ 
facturing  plants  are  of  mainly  good 
construction  and  private  protection  is 
good.  Residential  sections  have  a 
large  proportion  of  non-combustible 
roof  coverings  and  conflagration  haz¬ 
ard  is  small.” 

In  the  Newark  Evening  Star  of 
October  5,  1914,  a  water  famine  was 
reported  at  New  Brunswick  following 
a  draught  experienced  at  that  time. 
The  above  report  is  six  years  old,  and 
many  improvements  have  doubtless 
been  made  following  National  Board 
suggestions. 

The  schedule  rating  office  has  classi¬ 
fied  New  Brunswick  as  a  Class  “D” 
town.  The  method  of  classification  in 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  filed  by  Atlee 

Company  of  Derby  and  Waterbury, 
Conn.  The  latter  account  is  under¬ 
stood  to  he  in  hands  of  Robert  L.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Elizabeth. 


Brown,  rating  expert,  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  the  schedule  rat¬ 
ing  office  maintains  a  highly  efficient 
engineering  department  which  is  do¬ 
ing  a  very  valuable  service  for  munic¬ 
ipalities  throughout  the  entire  State. 
The  subject  of  a  regrading  should  be 
submitted  by  public  officials  to  that 
office  and  thereby  secure  credit  for 
completion  of  improvements,  similarly 
as  are  granted  in  the  case  of  individ¬ 
ual  risks. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4.743,233.00 

1,741,305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurauce  company  Is  lo 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

It.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
■I  AMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHE1DE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

u  THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

cats.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R-  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  0.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

s“u”“*  '■ 1915  $1,000,000.00 

Capital  Stocky .  2.922,524.02 

AH  Other  Li. iiii.iV.  450.4, 3.57 

NET  SURPLUS  . 


NK  I  OUHrLUJ  .  . — - 

tot  A I  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

tDandITraa^urMUNHAM’  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

JO™  iil^ETXr vfce  PTesident  J-  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


F  H  HAWLEY,  Pres.  ORGANIZED  .848  w.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGLIE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  JlgenU 

Western  Pennsylvuii 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries. 
They  deserve  your  support. 


Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


Westers  Ofice, 
m  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Fidelity-Phenii  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  EVANS,  President. 
Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


Western  Office, 

157  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 
Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,700 

"Include*  eicerr  depo.it  oi  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  WW  YORK. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


Brokers  Extending  Long  Credits 

Competition  for  business  among  t^he 
brokers  is  taking  the  form  of  extend¬ 
ing  credit  and  some  of  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pres¬ 
sure.  With  the  prevailing  scarcity  of 
new  business  the  offices  are  making 
special  efforts  to  hold  the  lines  they 
have  and  one  means  of  doing  this  ap 
pears  to  be  in  extending  long  credits. 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Exchange  compel  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  accounts  with  the  brokers 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  in¬ 
surance  takes  effect,  otherwise  notice 
of  cancellation  as  required  by  the 
standard  policy  must  he  sent  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  assured  direct.  Five  days 
are  allowed  following  service  of  this 
notice,  when,  if  the  premium  is  not 
paid,  the  policy  is  cancelled.  Some 
of  the  big  brokers  are  able  to  extend 
credit  facilities  to  their  clients  and 
in  these  times  of  decreasing  business 
activities  and  slow  collections  this 
credit  feature  may  be  made  important 
enough  to  make  the  small  brokers  very 
uncomfortable  about  some  of  the  lines 
on  their  books. 


Difficulties  Blown  Over 

Now  that  a  large  number  of  Subur¬ 
ban  agents  are  in  receipt  of  their  first 
contingent  commissions  from  their  re¬ 
spective  companies,  much  if  not  all  of 
the  bad  feeling  that  existed  on  the 
part  of  quite  a  few  as  a  result  of  the 
change  that  was  made  in  the  broker¬ 
age  rule,  has  practically  disappeared. 

It  is  understood  that  only  about 
twelve  agents  in  the  entire  Suburban 
field  and  none  of  those  important, 
have  failed  to  sign  the  Suburban 
agreement.  The  companies  represented 
in  tnese  agencies  will  doubtless  be 
called  upon  to  close  same  if  the  agents 
continue  in  their  stand. 


Slow  Collecting  from  Peoria 
A  number  of  the  offices  on  the  street 
which  have  had  business  with  the  local 
representative  of  the  German  of  Peo¬ 
ria,  are  now  complaining  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  return  premiums  on 
cancelled  policies.  When  these  are 
presented  to  the  local  office,  the  bro¬ 
kers  are  told  to  send  them  direct  to  the 
home  office  of  the  company,  with  the 
explanation  that  all  of  the  Peoria’s  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  cleaned  up  with  the 
local  office.  Those  who  have  returned 
policies  to  the  Peoria  direct  say  that 
little  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the 
transaction  and  that  the  company  is 
unreasonably  slow  in  paying  the  return 
premium. 


Simon  &  Co.  Place  Film  Line 

S.  L.  Simon  &  Co.,  95  William  street, 
are  placing  the  line  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Correspondent  Film  Co.  of  New 
York  and  Stamford,  Ct.  The  studio  at 
Stamford  carries  $30,000  and  the  studio 
and  offices  in  this  city  are  covered  by 
a  $10,000  line.  S.  L.  Simon  &  Co.  han¬ 
dle  some  large  building  lines,  P.  G. 
Simon,  who  is  general  manager  of  the 
firm,  having  placed  as  much  as  $5,000,- 
000  at  one  time. 


In  Bad  With  Suburban  Exchange 
There  is  considerable  interest  on 
the  Street  in  the  difficulties  in  which 
a  prominent  William  street  agency 
finds  itself  with  the  Suburban  Ex¬ 
change. 


Says  Companies  Violate  Rule 

It  is  reported  that  certain  members 
of  the  Suburban  Exchange  have  paid 
contingent  commissions  before  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  contingent  year  were 
paid  to  them,  which  is  in  violation  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Henry  A.  Fiske,  of  Willcox,  Peck, 
Brown  &  Crosby,  is  on  a  pleasure  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  be  gone  several 

weeks. 


HAIL  LOSSES  STILL  HEAVY 


Terrific  Storms  in  West  Disastrous 
for  Mutuals  Which  May  Not  Be 
Able  to  Pay  Losses 


Late  reports  from  the  West  show 
no  abatement  in  the  heavy  hail  insur¬ 
ance  losses  for  the  year.  In  Kansas 
where  the  storms  have  been  unusually 
severe  the  effect  on  mutuals  has  been 
disastrous.  It  is  estimated  that  few 
of  them  will  be  able  to  pay  the  losses 
in  full. 

The  storms  began  early  this  year 
and  each  one  brought  a  flood  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  insurance.  Moreover, 
the  farmers,  instead  of  insuring  for  $5 
and  $6  an  acre,  as  usual,  have  been 
taking  the  full  limit  of  $12  an  acre  in 
the  first  available  company,  and  have 
frequently  taken  additional  policies  for 
the  full  limit  in  other  companies. 

In  Kansas  the  mutuals  are  prohib¬ 
ited  by  law  from  paying  claims  until 
August,  for  fear  that  the  available 
funds  might  be  exhausted  by  early 
losses. 

Nebraska  advices  state  that  hail 
losses  in  that  State  are  already  esti¬ 
mated  at  $8,000,000,  with  insurance 
losses  of  about  $2,000,000.  One  com¬ 
pany— the  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine— is 
said  to  have  paid  twelve  hundred  hail 
loss  claims  in  Nebraska  during  the 
present  season.  The  hail  losses  in 
Kansas  are  also  very  severe  and  the 
effect  upon  the  Kansas  mutuals  writ¬ 
ing  hail  insurance  has  been  disastrous. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  a  few  of  them 
will  be  able  to  pay  their  losses  in  full. 


REVOLUTION  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING 


Advent  of  Pyrene  Marks  a  New  Day, 
Chief  Forbush  Tells  Assembled 
Fire  Chiefs 


At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  recently,  Chief  C.  E.  Forbush  of 
the  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  fire  department, 
made  an  address  on  the  progress  of  fire 
fighting  since  the  early  days,  and  in 
which  he  told  what  Pyrene  means  to  a 
fire  chief. 

“Very  early  in  the  work  of  Fire 
Fighting,”  said  Chief  Forbush,  “it  was 
realized  that  small  fires,  if  promptly  ex¬ 
tinguished,  would  prevent  large  fires 
requiring  the  services  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  and  besides  would  prevent 
the  destruction  of  life  or  property  that 
might  occur  between  the  discovery  of 
the  fire  and  the  arrival  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment;  this  period  is  well  named 
‘The  Fatal  Five  Minutes.’  ” 

After  reviewing  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  adopted  to  extinguish  incipient 
fires,  Chief  Forbush  said: 

“At  first  it  was  deemed  that  Pyrene 
was  adapted  only  for  the  hazardous 
fires  in  garages,  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishments,  places  where  volatile 
or  inflammable  .liquids  were  stored  or 
sold,  paint  stores,  drug  stores  and  the 
like,  but  the  tests  at  the  Chicago  Labo¬ 
ratories  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  demonstrated  that  while 
Pyrene  had  the  hazardous  trades  and 
occupations  exclusively  as  its  own  field, 
it  could  put  out  any  other  kind  of  a 
fire  as  well.  Pyrene  will  estinguish  an 
electric  arc  without  danger  to  the  user, 
while  the  use  of  water  or  soda  and  acid 
extinguisher  would  result  in  the  death 
of  the  person  using  the  latter.” 


MOTORIZING  N.  Y.  FIRE  DEPT. 

The  process  of  motorizing  the  New 
York  Fire  Department  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Twenty  new  runabouts  have 
just  been  added  to  the  equipment  for 
the  use  of  battalion  chiefs.  These  run¬ 
abouts  are  to  cost  $423  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  they  can  be  maintained  for  $200 
a  year.  These  cars  will  take  the  place 
of  horses  which  have  cost  the  depart¬ 
ment  $300  a  year  to  keep.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1914,  there  were  1,167  fire  horses 
all  of  which  will  be  ultimately  re¬ 
placed  by  motor  power.  Last  year  the 
city  appropriated  $380,000  for  motor 
apparatus  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
complete  motorization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  accomplished  by  1917. 


WRITE  CHICAGO  SPEEDWAY 


Interesting  Line  Given  to  Fred  S. 
James  &  Co. — Rate  2  Per 
Cent. 


Chicago,  Aug.  5. — A  line  containing 
some  unique  features  is  the  new  Chi¬ 
cago  speedway  here,  placed  by  Fred  S. 
James  &  Co.  Everything  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  burn,  including  the  track  itself, 
is  insured.  The  insurance  is  $100,000; 
the  rate  2  per  cent.  It  is  a  builders’ 
risk  coverage. 


INDIANA  LOSS  FIGURES 


April  Shows  Greatest  Loss  This  Year _ 

Safe  “Fourth"  Brings  Decreases— 
Want  Restrictions 


City  and  town  governing  boards  of 
Indiana  are  being  advised  by  the  State 
Fire  Marshal  Department  at  this  time 
to  take  steps  toward  passing  anti-fire¬ 
works  ordinances.  Such  measures  can 
be  put  into  effect  without  loss  to  mer¬ 
chants,  following  the  depletion  of  stocks 
by  sales  of  July  Fourth  and  before 
new  stocks  of  pyrotechnics  are  pur¬ 
chased.  The  present  time  for  local 
legislation  is  propitious  also,  because 
of  the  usual  aftermath  of  burns  and  in¬ 
juries  where  the  safe  and  sane  senti¬ 
ment  did  not  prevail. 

A  decrease  of  more  than  one  million 
dollars,  in  the  fire  loss  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  against  that  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  the  preceding  year 
is  the  gratifying  result  shown  by  the 
compilation  of  the  reported  figures  in 
the  department  of  the  Indiana  Fire 
Marshal. 

The  loss'  for  the  present  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  last  day  of  June,  is  $2,488,027. 
That  of  the  first  six  months  of  1914  was 
$3,787,859.  The  decrease  in  fire  loss  is 
$1,299,832. 

July  of  1914,  with  a  record  loss  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars,  did  much 
toward  swelling  the  grand  total  for  the 
year.  This  year,  because  of  the  small 
Independence  Day  losses  in  the  State, 
the  figures  for  the  month  probably  will’ 
not  prove  excessive.  April  of  1916 
registered  the  high  water  monthly 
mark  thus  far  with  a  loss  of  $610,927. 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1*36 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  .  .  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 

Assets.  . . SI, 843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  783,432.70 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W,  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  Sc  Gen.  Mur. 


AGENCY  APPOINTMENTS  IN  N.  J. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.— Chas.  Ander¬ 
son  at  South  River,  The  South  Hud¬ 
son  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agen¬ 
cy  at  Bayonne;  Home— Wm.  Walser 
at  West  New  York;  Concordia— Laz¬ 
arus  and  Rickert  at  Bayonne;  Camden 
Fire— Harman  R.  Sparks  at  Clayton- 
Northwestern  National— Inslee  Ran¬ 
som  at  Bloomfield;  Agricultural — H.  H 
Shepard  at  South  Bound  Brook. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sta. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I^OGUB  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

f*re  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


[of  Liverpool  England.] 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  . tJ, 543.973-35 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  6,  1915. 


COTTON  WAREHOUSE  HAZARDS 


BAD  ADVICE  FROM  COMMISSIONER 


South  Carolina  Official  Urges  Cheap 
Construction  —  Insurance  Cost 
Proves  This  a  Wasteful  Method 


The  cotton  warehouse  risk  situation 
is  being  seriously  complicated  in  South 
Carolina  through  the  policy  of  certain 
officials  in  encouraging  cheap  construc¬ 
tion.  I.  G.  Hoagland,  the  fire  preven¬ 
tion  engineer  has  taken  this  matter 
up  and  proves  by  showing  the  in¬ 
creased  insurance  cost,  that  the  so- 
called  cheap  construction  is  by  far  the 
more  expensive.  In  a  letter  to  “The 
Manufacturers  Record”  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Hoagland  says): 

“In  ‘Hbw  South  Carolina  is  Ware¬ 
housing  Cotton,’  John  L.  McLaurin,  the 
State  Warehouse  Commissioner,  says 
that  he  is  ‘encouraging  each  commun¬ 
ity  to  build  warehouses  as  cheaply  as 
possible.’  He  is  advising  ‘a  wooden 
frame  with  a  dirt  floor  and  logs  to 
put  the  cotton  on  with  sides  and  roof 
of  the  best  quality  of  corrugated  iron.’ 
‘The  cost  to  the  farmer  for  storing  in 
one  of  these  warehouses,’  he  says,  ‘is 
three  cents  per  bale  per  month  to  the 
'State;  insurance  and  other  charges 
we  find  to  average  about  five  cents 
per  bale  per  month;  so  that  eight  cents 
per  bale  per  month  covers  the  entire 
cost  of  such  storage.’  The  warehouses 
the  Commissioner  advocates  certainly 
are  cheap  but  that  they  are  economical 
is  open  to  question. 

“Assuming  the  insurance  proportion 
of  the  charges  that  average  about  five 
cents  per  bale  per  month  to  be  80  per 
cent,  of  the  amount,  the  insurance  cost 
per  bale  per  month  would  be  four  cents. 
To  simplify  comparison,  assume  the 
market  price  of  cotton  to  be  ten  cents. 
At  this  price  the  insurance  rate  per 
$100  on  cotton  in  one  of  Mr.  McLaur- 
in’s  warehouses  would  be  $.96.  If  he 
gets  cotton  insured  at  that  rate  in  the 
sort  of  warehouse  he  describes,  where 
does  he  get  it? 

How  the  Cost  Figures  Out 

“Average  rates  in  unsprinklered  cot¬ 
ton  storehouses,  the  writer  learned 
from  conservative  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  who  underwrote  this  sort  of 
risk  very  cautiously  last  year  ranged 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25.  In  Bulletin  No. 
216,  U.  <S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
‘Cotton  Warehouses;  Storage  Facilities 
Now  Available  in  the  South,’  the  au¬ 
thor,  Robert  L.  Nixon,  Assistant  in 
Cotton  Marketing,  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization,  presents  in  a 
tabulation  average  insurance  rates  in 
different  types  of  warehouses.  The 
tabulation  shows  an  average  in  insur¬ 
ance  rate  of  $2.79  in  the  corrugated 
iron  type  of  warehouse.  At  this  rate 
the  cost  per  bale  per  month  would  be 
$.1125.  The  report  sets  forth  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  careful  investigation  in  all  of 
the  cotton  States.  It  is  significant  that 
the  author  does  not  seek  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  cheap  warehouses. 
He  says  of  the  data  in  the  tables  in 
the  report  that  they  ‘show  clearly  that 
it  is  best  to  construct  standard  ware¬ 
houses  and  equip  them  with  automatic 
sprinklers.  This  unquestionably  will 
effect  a  great  saving.  In  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  the  insurance  rate  is 
reduced  about  80  per  cent,  by  the  use 
of  sprinklers.  It  is  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  the  lower  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  lower  insurance  rate 
on  the  warehouses  belonging  to  the 
cotton  mills  in  each  of  the  States. 
From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  a 
great  saving  could  be  effected  by  the 
erection  and  proper  equipment  of  cot¬ 
ton  warehouses  conforming  to  t-he 
standards  promulgated  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  underwriters’  associations.’ 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


UNABLE  TO  DOPE  WITH  BLAZE 


Because  of  Defective  Water  Supply — 
Details  of  Poughkeepsie  Lumber 
Loss 


In  adjusting  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  $250,000  fire  in  the  Wilbur  Lum¬ 
ber  Yard,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which 
occurred  recently,  it  developed  that  the 
reason  of  the  large  loss  was  the  totally 
inadequate  water  supply  of  the  city. 
The  water  supply  was  so  defective 
that  a  stream  of  any  consequence  could 
not  be  thrown  on  the  Are. 

The  fire  department  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  is  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  Mayor  Wilbur,  Owner  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  yard,  and  a  realization  of  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  department  was  brought 
horn  to  him  as  he  was  forced  to  watch 
his  property  being  destroyed  by  a  fire 
that  a  more  efficient  department  could 
have  easily  controlled. 

The  plant  was  insured  for  $27,500 
only  which  covers  both  the  stock  and 
the  buildings  and  which  was  placed  in 
the  following  companies: 

Lumber  Underwriters  .$20,000 


Eagle  Fire  . 3,500 

Merchants  Fire  .  1,500 

Toledo  Fire  .  2,500 


The  stock  alone  is  worth  $42,183 
while  the  whole  plant  is  insured  for 
something  under  one-half  of  its  value. 
It  is  a  total  loss  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

It  is  reported  that  the  meat  house 
adjoining  the  lumber  yard,  in  which 
the  fire  started,  was  insured  in  mutual 
companies. 

The  adjusters  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin  as 
there  was  nothing  to  cause  a  fire  on 
the  premises. 


“  ‘The  public  warehouses  now  in  use,’ 
says  Mr.  Nixon  in  commenting  on  the 
plan,  equipment,  and  cost  of  ware¬ 
houses,  ‘which  are  equipped  with  au¬ 
tomatic  sprinklers  have  cost  about  $4 
per  bale  storage  capacity  and  cotton 
stored  in  those  buildings  is  insured  at 
an  average  rate  of  about  $.25  on  the 
$100  per  annum.’  This  is  about  one 
cent  per  bale  per  month. 

Warehousing  Charges 

“  ‘These  investigations,’  he  continues, 
‘show  clearly  that  the  average  cost  in 
warehouses  not  so  equipped  is  not  very 
much  less  than  $4  per  hale  storage 
capacity  while  the  insurance  rate  is 
very  much  higher  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing.’ 

“The  cost  of  insuring  one  bale  of  ten 
cent  cotton  against  fire  for  one  month 
in  a  standard  cotton  mill  warehouse 
would  be  .0052  cents.  The  cost  per 
bale  per  month  in  the  average  un¬ 
sprinklered  warehouse  in  Georgia  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Nixon’s  tabulation 
would  be  .1125  cents.  Mr.  McLaurin 
says  in  his  article,  ‘The  standard  ware¬ 
houses  last  fall  charged  as  high  as 
forty  cents  a  bale  a  month.’  Last  sea¬ 
son  some  public  warehousemen  adver 
tised  a  flat  rate  of  15  cents  per  bale 
per  month,  covering  all  costs  of  insur¬ 
ance,  storage  and  handling  charges.” 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  l8n 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


PROMINENT  MEN  TAKE  PART 

IN  WORLD’S  INSURANCE  CONGRESS 


Fine  Array  of  Speakers  Secured — Fur¬ 
ther  Additions  to  Program  for 
Great  Meeting 


A  notable  array  of  prominent  men 
in  and  outside  of  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  secured  for  the  World’s 
Insurance  Congress  at  San  Francisco 
in  October.  Some  of  the  speakers  and 
the  general  subjects  follow: 

October  4th.  Opening  Day 

Addresses  of  Welcome: 

Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor  of 
California;  and  Hon.  James  Rolph. 
Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
Response  to  Welcome: 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President,  New 
York  Life  Insurance'  Company. 
World’s  Insurance  Congress  Move¬ 
ment: 

Chas.  C.  Moore,  President,  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Service  Performed  by  Insurance: 

H’on.  J.  N.  Gillett,  ex-Governor  of 
California. 

October  5th.  Constructive  Influence  of 
Insurance 

Service  Performed  by  Fire  Insurance 
Companies: 

R.  M.  Bdssell,  President,  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  (not  final);  R. 
W.  Osborn,  Manager,  Pennsylvania 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Service  Performed  by  Surety  Com¬ 
panies: 

Edwin  Warfield,  President,  Fidelity 
&  Deposit  Company. 

Service  Performed  by  Casualty  &  Lia¬ 
bility  Companies: 

David  Van  Schaack,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Inspection  &  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

Service  Performed  by  Life  Insurance 
Companies: 

Haley  Fiske,  Vice-President,  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company; 
T.  L.  Miller,  President,  West 
CoasDSan  Francisco  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Service  Performed  by  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies: 

J.  B.  Levison,  Vice-President,  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
The  Force  of  Insurance  in  Social  Econ¬ 
omy: 

Alvin  E.  Pope,  Chief  of  Education  & 


Social  Economy,  Panama-Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition. 

October  6th.  Associations:  The  In¬ 
surance  Universities 

International  Association  of  Casualty 
&  Surety  Underwriters: 

Ed.  W.  DeLeon,  President,  Casualty 
Company  of  America. 

National  Fraternal  Congress  of  Amer¬ 
ica: 

I.  I.  Boak,  Executive  Committeeman 
thereof. 

National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  : 

Charles  W.  Scovel,  ex-President 

thereof. 

National  Council  of  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion  Executives: 

W.  S.  Diggs,  Chairman  thereof. 

Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical 
Directors: 

Dr.  W.  W.  Beckett,  Medical  Director, 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies: 

J.  C.  Adderly,  President,  Employers’ 
Mutual  Casualty  Federation  of 
America. 

October  7th.  Broadening  Social  Econ¬ 
omy  Through  Insurance 

Life  Insurance  Institute,  Incorporated: 

E.  E.  Rittenliouse,  President  thereof. 

A  Prominent  Department  Store: 

Arthur  Hawxhurst,  Insurance  Man¬ 
ager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers  : 

John  A.  Britton,  President,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electrical  Company. 

American  Bar  Association: 

Arthur  I.  Vorys,  Insurance  Attorney. 

October  8th.  Present  Problems  & 
Future  Contingencies 

State  Supervision: 

T.  W.  Blackburn,  Secretary,  Ameri 
can  Life  Convention. 

Taxation  for  Revenue: 

Edw.  A.  Woods,  Vice-President,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers;  and  F.  Robertson  Jones, 
Secretary,  Workman’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Publicity  Bureau. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Rent  Estate  (Equity)  . , . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  ( Market  Value) .  072,000.29 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,206.05 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,002.31 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SUMMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


SO.278.4 1 
244,003.01 
18.040.20 
8,150.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


August  6,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


FALSE  REPORmuSES  TROUBLE 

FOR  NEWARK  CASUALTY  AGENTS 


Garbled  Account  of  Meeting  of  Under- 
writers’  Association  Has  Bad 
Effect  on  Conditions 


"JITNEYS”  BAD  UNDERWRITING 

Neither  Corporation  Owners  Nor  Indi¬ 
vidual  Operators  Favored  by 
Some  Companies 


A.  report  circulated  from  New  York 
on  July  29  created  havoc  among  vari¬ 
ous  individual  members  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Underwriters’  Association  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  this  week.  It 
purported  to  describe  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on 
July  21  at  which  a  controversy  arose 
which  was  greatly  exaggerated  and 
misrepresented.  At  the  meeting  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  that  any  agent  or 
company  representative,  membe'rs  of 
the  Association,  knowing  of  another 
agent  or  company  representative,  also 
members  of  the  Association,  who  had 
given  or  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
business  to  non-conference  companies 
should  report  the  same  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  who  would  no¬ 
tify  the  home  office  of  the  offending 
agent  requesting  it  to  take  action  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence. 

Some  of  the  members  voted  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  and  others  opposed 
it.  Those  opposing  held  that  circum¬ 
stances  frequently  arose  in  which  it 
was  necessary  for  an  agent  in  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  interests  to  place  a 
hue  in  a  non-conference  company;  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enforce  such  a 
rule  and  that  if  it  were  not  enforced, 
some  agents  abiding  thereby  and  others 
violating  it,  it  wrould  not  be  an  equi¬ 
table  regulation  and,  unless  modified, 
would  nullify  the  usefulness  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Association. 

The  particular  complaint  from  which 
the  controversy  arose  was  against  an 
office  which  is  general  agent  of  a  con¬ 
ference  company  while  a  partner  of 
the  same  agency  individually  repre¬ 
sents  an  outside  company.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  whole  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  a  bad  practice  and  ought 
to  be  discontinued  so  it  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  conference  company  to 
that  effect.  This  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  Association  had  asked 
the  company  to  withdraw  the  agency. 

At  this  time  several  agents  came  out 
in  the  open  and  admitted  that  they  too 
had  placed  business  in  non-conference 
companies,  explaining  their  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

The  report  aforementioned  accused 
several  company  representatives  of  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  at  this  time  that  they 
had  been  a  party  to  this  practice.  This 
was  contrary  to  fact  and  resulted  in 
,,ir.  ®®parate  home  offices  having 
called  them  on  the  ’phone  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Baltimore,  New  York  and  other 
cities  and  demanded  an  explanation 
Mine  of  the  Newark  agents  are  known 
to  have  violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter  of  this  resolution  and  suitable 
action  has  been  taken  in  each  instance. 

Interviews  with  prominent  Newark 
agents  this  week  by  The  Eastern  Un- 

ihoTI  <f,r  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
whole  s.tuation  amounted  to  merely  a 

hlrrL°?pinio“ and  an  asreeri 

that  it  had  been  greatly  exaggerated 
published!11  *  Iight  by  tbe 


The  advent  of  the  “Jitney”  brought 
a  demand  for  liability  insurance  from 
these  new  carriers,  but  they  were  met 
generally  with  little  encouragement. 
1  here  are  two  classes  of  these  risks, 
the  corporation  owners  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operator.  Some  of  the  compa- 
m.e.s.  yite  one  and  not  the  other, 
V,11  °  Jltney”  is  barred  entirely  in 
other  offices.  On  this  class  the  Fidelity 
&  Casualty  Co.  says: 

“Proposals  for  insurance  of  “iitnevs” 
have  reached  us  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  some  of  them  represented 
to  involve  premiums  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  Undoubtedly  any 
very  considerable  premium  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  corporate  organization  con¬ 
trolling  a  large  number  of  vehicles  and 
operating  in  populous  centers.  We 
cannot  view  this  class  of  risk  with 
favor  from  an  underwriting  standpoint 
in  the  smaller  towns,  where  these 
motor  vehicles  are  controlled  by  indi- 
vidua  owners  or  lessees,  it  occurs  to  us 

hlvr  ahe^e  Wl11  be  little  responsibility 
behind  the  operation  of  the  vehicles, 
and  that  insurance  will  be  eagerlv 
sought  by  these  individual  operators 
and  probably  very  easily  obtained.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  sound  under¬ 
writing  to  accept  any  risk  where  the 
assured  has  little  or  no  financial  stand- 

“Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  we 
will  not  insure  the  responsible  corpo¬ 
rate  ^interests  operating  the  “jitney 
buses  in  the  large  cities,  nor  will  we 
insure  the  individual  owner  having  lit- 
tle  or  no  financial  responsibility.  While 

!  raw  ®r1Si°n  may  possib]y  disappoint 
,  w(1of  °ur  representatives,  we  believe 

Q  aSe  m^jority  of  our  general 
agents  and  resident  managers  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  the  pdrt  of  wis- 
refrain  from  covering  this  class 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 
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GET  CONCESSIONS  IN  OHIO  STATE  insurance  fund  figures 


may  write  three  classes  now 

Supt.  Taggart  Concedes  Limited  Au¬ 
thority  to  Companies  in  Writing 
Liability — To  Amend  Licenses 


Nme  Months’  Figures  Just  Prepared 
Showing  Premium  Income  of  Mil¬ 
lion  and  a  Quarter 


F’  &  D-  BRANCH  AT  MILWAUKEE 

W  M  Wolff  to  Be  in  Charge— Neagley 
&  oohnson  Still  Manage  Accident 
and  Health  Lines 

nfib®  W*  and  Deposit  Company 
f  5?,d  a?  establisbed  a  branch 
r  w-at  Mllwaukee*  to  handle  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  for  all  lines  with  the  ex- 

rasJ10nTh°i  iaraideat  alKl  health  busi‘ 
.-ess  The  latter  department  has  been 

handled  for  Wisconsin  by  Neagley  & 

W?\rmwaffS’  and  wil1  continue. 
Wm.  M.  Wolff,  who  has  been  asso 
c  ated  With  the  Roger  L.  Merrill  office 
as  office  manager  for  a  number  of 
years,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new 
branch  office  and  will  have  associated 
with  him  shortly  a  man  who  has  made 
a  marked  success  of  the  development 
i  surety  and  casualty  business  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  - _  s 


The  Royal  Indemnity  has  appointed 
Davis  &  Farley  of  Cleveland,  general 
agents  for  fidelity  and  surety  lines 
I  bey  bad  represented  the  Royal  for 
casualty  business  only,  but  will  now 
have  all  lines. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

fidelity  and  surety  bonds  _ 

ACC,DEN^,^E^woRK^^s^coL^4rT,irLARv 


The  licenses  of  the  liability  compan¬ 
ies  in  Ohio  will  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  them  to  write  three  small 
c  asses  of  risks  under  the  new  law 
This  concession  was  granted  by  Insur¬ 
ance  Superintendent  Frank  Taggart  on 
the  application  of  the  companies. 

The  following  classes  are  allowed: 

First,  those  who  have  less  than  five 
employes,  and,  consequently,  are  ex- 
empt  from  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law. 

Second,  those  who  desire  indemnity 
against  suits  based  on  “wilful  acts” 
and  failure  to  comply  with  legal  safety 
requirements. 

Third,  those  who  guarantee  to  pay 
direct  to  injured  employes. 

Liability  insurance  companies  regard 
the  decision  as  only  a  partial  victory. 

the  State  Industrial  Commission 
which  has  charge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  ot  the  workmen’s  compensation 
system,  lost  its  fight  to  prevent  insur- 
companies  from  writing  any  form 
ot  liability  insurance.  Under  the  ruling 
they  will  be  permitted  to  continue  writ¬ 
ing  policies  similar  to  those  they  have 
written  since  the  compensation  law 
went  into  effect,  but  will  be  barred  from 
paying  compensation  direct  to  the  in¬ 
jured  employe  or  his  dependents  The 
insurance  payment  may  be  made  only 
to  the  employer  who  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  recompense  the  employe  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  of  payment 
provided  in  the  compensation  law 
Superintendent  Taggart  announced 
he  will  amend  all  licenses  of  liability 
insurance  companies  to  grant  this  au¬ 
thority.  Heretofore  the  licenses  con¬ 
tained  no  specific  authority  for  such 
operations. 

tionhenfrUrangTWaS,given  011  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  London  Guarantee  &  Ac¬ 
cident  Aetna  Life  &  Travelers  Insur- 

aac®  C.°v  v°,r-  authority  to  write  em¬ 
ployers  liability  insurance,  filed  by  A. 

in Xran8’  Columbus  attorney  and  former 
insurance  commissioner. 

Taggart  pointed  out  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  department  received  reports  for 

ended  .Dec‘  31>  1914  from  in¬ 
surance  companies  indicating  they  had 

t  rr6.than  ?400’000  Premiums 

ance”  u0menS  c°“pensation  insur¬ 
ance  He  suggested  this  implied  the 
department  under  the  former  adminis 
tiation  did  not  “require  these  compan 


K  Spencer  Baldwin,  manager  of  the 
State  Insurance  Fund  has  made  public 
the  figures  of  the  Fund  for  the  nine 
months  ending  March  31,  1915.  The  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  the  net  premiums  writ¬ 
ten  to  date  were  $1,229,925.24.  The 
total  losses  paid  to  date  were  $89,532.53 
and  the  reserves  set  aside  for  outstand¬ 
ing  losses  were  $477,592.47.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  said  that  the  reserves  have  been 
computed  according  to  a  method  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  which  has  ordered  the  mutual 
companies  writing  compensation  in¬ 
surance  to  compute  their  reserves  on 
the  same  basis.  The  catastrophe  re¬ 
serve  made  up  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
earned  premiums  was  $94,314.53.  The 

«iV71iR9!i/UrpluS  t0  Policyholders  was 
$307,452.44,  representing  30  per  cent,  of 
the  earned  premiums.  The  loss  ratio 
ror  9  months  was  60  per  cent 
Mr.  Baldwin  said  that  the  experi¬ 
ence,  as  a  whole,  was  regarded  as  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  is  held  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  indicate  that  the  rates  now 
in  force  are  adequate  to  cover  losses 
ampl®  reserve  and  surplus 
funds  and  yield  substantial  surplus  to 
policyholders.  The  ratio  of  expenses 
to  earned  premiums  was  17  per  cent. 


ROADS  REJECT  COMPENSATION 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
bouthern  Railroad  and  notified  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  Indiana  that  it  rejects  the 
new  Indiana  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  which  goes  into  effect  September 
15.  An  employer  is  considered  to  have 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  un¬ 
less  formal  notice  is  given  to  the  eon- 
trary.  The  contention  of  the  railroads 
is  that  its  employes  in  Indiana  are 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and 
the  'law  C°me  Under  the  Provisions  of 


ies  to  refrain  from  writing  this  kind  of 
insurance.” 

He  declared  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  can  deal  with  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  which  violated  the  authority  given 
them,  and  that  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  can  appeal  either  to  the  insurance 
superintendent,  attorney-general  or 
prosecuting  attorneys  for  relief,  if  the 
commission’s  rules  regarding  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  are  violated. 


Other  lines  written, 
erty  Damage,  Colli 
Compensation,  Gene 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 


-  -  uuuLCIS 


Prop- 

men’s 


ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Manager, 

24  broad  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


August  6,  1915. 


WARCONTRflCTBOHDBUSINESS 

ignorance  and  inexperience  they 
thought  to  be  nullified  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  hired  as  their  superintendent 
the  foreman  of  an  old  and  successful 
shrapnel  plant;  and  their  lack  of  <»pi- 
tal  they  regarded  as  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  buyer  was  to  advan^ 
to  them  as  soon  as  the  contract  was 
executed  one-quarter  of  the  contract 


HOW  SUCH  BONDS  ARE  HANDLED 

Need  for  Careful  Scrutiny— How  They 
Differ  from  Other  Supply  Bonds— 
Their  Cost 


The  enormous  volume  of  contracts 
for  supplies  in  connection  with  the  war 
in  Europe  has  brought  an  unforeseen 
demand  for  contract  bonds,  as  many 
of  the  foreign  buyers  demand  a  bond 
conditioned  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract.  The  problems  of  handling 
these  bonds  and  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  their  execution  are  described 
in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Casualty  Co.  .  ,  .. 

One  considerable  class  of  bonds,  it 
is  pointed  out,  present  no  underwriting 
difficulties  and  are  written  freely  by 
the  surety  companies  in  behalf  of  expe¬ 
rienced  and  well-financed  principals. 
These  are  the  ‘bonds  not  involving  any 
form  of  financial  guarantee,  and  con¬ 
ditioned  only  for  the  furnishing  of  sta¬ 
ple  and  ordinary  supplies  like  clothing, 
blankets,  boots,  etc.  These  are  simple 
supply  bonds  of  the  familiar  type,  and 
differ  from  similar  domestic  bonds 
only  in  the  detail  that  the  amount  of 
the  contract  and  the  corresponding 
amount  of  the  bond  are  vastly  greater 
than  usual. 

When  Great  Care  is  Needed 

A  second  large  body  of  bonds  guar¬ 
antee  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  forms  of  ammunition,  or  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  similar  war  supplies,  not  ob¬ 
tainable  from  many  sources  and  re¬ 
quiring  special  and  unusual  equipment. 
These  bonds  are  obviously  far  more 
hazardous  than  those  considered  above, 
because  the  contractor  must  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  experience,  skill,  and  capi¬ 
tal;  also  because  the  manufacturing 
process  is  subject  to  disastrous  acci¬ 
dents,  and  because  in  the  event  of  de¬ 
fault  the  surety  may  not  be  able  read¬ 
ily  to  procure  another  contractor  to 
discharge  its  obligations  under  the 
bond. 

A  third  class  of  war  bonds,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
all,  has  to  do  with  munitions,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  which  is  very  costly  and 
dangerous,  highly  complex  and  techni¬ 
cal,  and  prudently  conductible  only  in 
a  few  enormous  plants  completely 
equipped  with  the  special  machinery 
required  and  with  an  organization 
built  up  through  years  of  experience. 
Contractors  of  this  class,  however,  ac¬ 
cepted  orders  long  ago  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  their  plants  for 
months  to  come,  and  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  upon  the  bonds  currently  re¬ 
quired  are  without  experience,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  capital,  and  with  no  plant 
except  on  paper. 

Citing  a  Particular  Case 

In  citing  a  case  in  point,  the  Fidelity 
&  Casualty  Co.’s  underwriter  says: 

“The  other  day  we  were  asked  to 
issue  a  large  bond  in  behalf  of  two 
gentlemen  who  had  in  some  way  se¬ 
cured  an  order  to  manufacture  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  shrapnel.  One  of  the 
two  contractors  was  an  attorney  of 
high  personal  and  professional  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  was  a  business  man 
of  good  repute;  but  their  combined 
capital  would  just  about  stock  up  a 
general  store  at  Corncob  Corner,  and 
neither  of  them  could  distinguish  a 


Incorporated  April,  1905 
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WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Pr“How  other  underwriters  may  have 
viewed  this  particular  risk,  we  know 
not  but  we  wish  that  we  could  act  in 
all  ’cases  as  quickly  and  confidently  as 
we  acted  here.  The  foreman  may  or 
may  not  know  his  business,  he  may  or 
may  not  retain  his  health,  he  may  or 
may  not  remain  on  good  terms  with 
his'  employers.  The  capital  advanced 
must  all  be  sunk  at  once  in  a  plant 
and  equipment  of  slight  value  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  manufacture  of 
shrapnel.  In  the  event  of  trouble  of 
any  one  of  the  more  than  fifty-seven 
possible  varieties,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
far  their  country-store  capital  would  go. 

Include  Financial  Guarantees 
“This  advance  of  the  contract  price, 
in  part,  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller 
is  usually  a  feature  of  contracts  of  the 
class  last  considered,  is  often  Present 
in  the  second  class,  and  is  occasional  y 
found  even  in  the  simple  contracts  of 
the  first  class.  While  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  the  provision  may  be  deemed 
favorable  to  the  surety,  in  most  cases 
it  is  just  the  reverse,  because  the  bond 
thus  becomes  a  straight-out  financial 
guarantee  in  addition  to  the  other  and 
customary  hazards  of  contract  surety¬ 
ship.  In  some  cases  immense  amounts 
are  thus  advanced  to  the  American 
contractor-over  twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  for  example,  in  a  recent  instance. 
The  contractor  must  refund  such  ad¬ 
vances,  or  a  proper  proportion  of  them 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  perform;  and 
the  surety  guarantees  that  he  will 
do  so. 

Cost  of  War  Bonds 

“While  it  is  rare,  generally  speaking, 
for  surety  companies  to  charge  more 
than  Manual  rates  for  their  surety¬ 
ship  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception  for  them  to  do  so  in  the  case 
of  war  bonds.  The  companies  have 
found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  higher  rates  for  these  bonds.  That 
has  been  so,  partly  because  the  con¬ 
tractors  have  recognized  the  exception¬ 
al  nature  of  the  transactions,  and  part¬ 
ly.  perhaps,  because  they  have  obtain¬ 
ed  a  wide  margin  of  profit,  and  have 
deemed  it  only  fair  to  compensate 
more  liberally  than  usual  the  agency 
through  whose  credit  the  contract  was 
made  effective. 

“In  one  case  a  contractor  who  had 
undertaken  to  supply  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  with  sixty  thousand  horses  and 
mules  at  a  price  of  $175  apiece  agreed 
to  pay  his  surety  a  premium  of  one 
dollar  on  each  animal  delivered  under 
the  contract.  Sixty  thousand  dollars 
might  have  seemed  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  a  huge  premium  for  the  surety¬ 
ship  in  question;  but  the  case  was  one 
involving  a  financial  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  the  surety,  and  in  addition  the 
seller  expected  to  make  a  profit  of 
twenty-five  dollars  on  each  animal.  On 
this  basis,  the  surety  becoming  the 
financial  backer  of  the  contractor  and 
in  a  way  his  partner,  the  premium 
seems  fair.” 


CAN’T  WRITE  OUTSIDE  TERRITORY 

F  &  D.  Restricts  Agents  Issuing  Poli¬ 
cies  on  Risks  Not  in  Their 
Jurisdiction 


SUNSTROKE 

A  Disease  of  the  Brain— Not  an  Acci¬ 
dent — Leading  Decision  on  Subject 
Given 


As  a  measure  to  curtail  the  practice 
of  agents  writing  business  in  a*}011'®1 
agent’s  territory,  the  Fidelity  &  De 
posit  sent  the  following  letter  to  its 
agents  this  week. 

“Owing  to  the  extreme  confusion  and 
dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  agents  writing  business  m  the 
territory  of  another  agent,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule  applying  to  casualty  business 

only: 

“In  cases  where  an  agent  has  a  cn 
ent  requiring  a  policy  in  the  territory 
of  another  agent,  he  is  to  broker  the 
business  through  the  executing  agen 
in  such  territory  and  if  any  commis¬ 
sion  can  be  legally  paid,  the  rate  of 
commission  shall  be  the  regular  brok¬ 
erage  rate  obtaining  m  the  territory 
of  the  executing  office. 

“The  premium  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
executing  agent  as  the  home  office  will 
hold  each  agent  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  policies  executed  by  his 
office  irrespective  of  the  source  of  the 
business.” 


HODGKINS  TO  MANAGE  BUREAU 

Massachusetts  Compensation  Bureau 

Head  Has  Had  Creditable  Record 
With  Insurance  Department 

Lemuel  G.  Hodgkins,  deputy  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  general  manager  of 
the  new  Massachusetts  Workmen  s 
Compensation  Rating  and  Inspection 
Bureau.  At  the  final  meeting  last  week, 
Samuel  Davis  on  preliminary  ballots 
polled  about  one-third  of  the  votes,  but 
the  selection  was  made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Hodgkins  entered  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Insurance  Department  in  1898  as 
a  junior  clerk.  After  two  years  he  was 
placed  in  the  actuarial  branch,  after 
which  he  advanced  rapidly,  becoming 
chief  examiner  in  1907  and  deputy  in¬ 
surance  commissioner  in  1910.  Mr. 
Hodgkins  is  38  years  old  and  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Dartmouth  College. 


MARYLAND  IN  WASHINGTON 

Clark,  Prentiss  &  Clark,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  D  C.,  have  been  appointed  general 
agents  in  the  District  for  the  Maryland 
Casualty  for  all  lines.  Heretofore  the 
firm  has  represented  the  Maryland  in 
its  bonding  department  only. 


AMERICAN  ON  CASHIER’S  BOND 

The  American  Surety  Co.  was  on  the 
bond  of  the  cashier  of  the  Citizens  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  who  it 
is  claimed  left  a  deficit  of  $11,000. 


The  leading  case  on  the  question  of 
whether  sunstroke  is  an  “accident  or 
“illness”  is  an  English  case  decided  by 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  which  he 
says: 

*  *  w©  think  w©  may  safe- 

ly  assume,  in  the  term  ‘accident’  as 
so  used,  some  violence,  casualty,  or 
vis  major,  is  necessarily  involved 
We  cannot  think  disease  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  known  cause  can 
be  considered  as  accidental.  Thus 
disease  or  death  engendered  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  heat,  cold,  damp,  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  climate  or  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences,  cannot,  we  think, 
properly  b©  said  to  be  accidental; 
unless  at  all  events,  the  exposure 
is  itself  brought  about  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  give  it  the  char¬ 
acter  of  accident.  Thus  (by  way  of 
illustration),  if,  from  the  effects  of 
ordinary  exposure  to  the  elements, 
such  as  is  common  in  the  course  of 
navigation,  a  mariner  should  catch 
cold  and  die,  such  death  would  not 
be  accidental;  although  if,  being 
obliged  by  shipwreck  or  other  dis¬ 
asters  to  quit  the  ship  and  take  to 
the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  he 
remained  exposed  to  wet  and  cold 
for  some  time,  and  death  ensued 
therefrom,  the  death  might  proper¬ 
ly  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  an 
accident.” 

This  decision  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
formly  followed  by  American  courts. 
In  discussing  the  subject  Henry  C.  Wal¬ 
ters,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Casualty  ‘Co.,  said:  “It  agrees  with 
classification  made  by  leading  medical 
writers  which  treats  sunstroke  as  a 
disease  of  the  brain.  Sunstroke  or  heat¬ 
stroke  affects  persons  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  It  often  results  from 
over-crowding  in  quarters  as  in  the  case 
of  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  persons  in 
poorly  ventilated  rooms.  Persons 
whose  employment  exposes  them  to 
heat  more  or  less  intense,  such  as  laun¬ 
dry  workers  and  stokers,  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  sunstroke  in  hot  season. 

“It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  sun¬ 
stroke  cannot  properly  be  treated  as 
an  ‘accident.’  The  National,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  practice,  has  adopted  the 
language  above  referred  to  in  its  poli¬ 
cies,  so  that  the  policyholder  cannot 
misunderstand.  The  clause  contained 
in  its  accident  policies  makes  clear  the 
distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  states 
clearly  the  condition  under  which  the 
company  will  assume  liability.” 


William  F.  Martin,  general  agent  of 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America,  at 
St.  Louis,  is  stopping  in  New  York. 


BU  SI  NESS=BUILDERS 

— - DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

_ APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE 

Massachusetts  Bondingandlnsurance  Company 

rw*  V  ■  S  A  V  \7CV  Da*aa!/ionF 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N. 

Annual  Statement,  December  31,  1914 

.  $11,858,729.53 

"“***; . ’  8,319,608.72 

Liabilities .  1,000,000.00 

C,pl,al . .  2.539,120.81 

Surplus  over  .U  1 LiabihUe.  ... •  •• .  48.580.800.32 

Losses  paid  to  December  31,  . 

THIS  COMPANY  ISSUES  CONTRACTS  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bond,  Accent ;  Heelffi ^  DiseUIity Bur^^ 
and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass  Insura  .  ' ^  V(Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and 
CollUiofO,  Physician's,  D^^su  O^rs  aniTandHW,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compen.at.on- 
Steam-Boiler  Insurance;  Fly-Wheel  Insurance. 
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Special  Talks  \Vith  Local  Agents 


The  folly  of  personal 
Folly  of  surety  is  constantly  be- 

Personal  ing  illustrated.  Another 

Surety  timely  example  is  seen 

in  the  following  story 
from  the  Syracuse  Journal: 

If  the  city  were  to  receive  a  sub¬ 
stantial  consideration,  Corporation 
Council  Stilwell  would  be  disposed  to 
hold  that  in  acceptance  of  that  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  might  act  favorably  upon 
the  petition  of  Henry  P.  Dierkes,  dep¬ 
uty  city  treasurer  from  1902  to  1906,  for 
a  release  of  the  bond  he  was  required 
to  give.  Under  the  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opinion  Mr.  Stilwell  sent  to 
the  aldermen  just  recently  holds  that 
Mr.  Dierkes  and  his  bondsmen  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  full  20-year  period  for 
which  the  bond  was  written  expires. 

There  is  in  this  no  intimation  or  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  city  has  any  claim 
against  the  former  deputy  city  treas¬ 
urer,  or  his  bond.  Nothing  has  been 
discovered  to  indicate  that  there  were 
any  discrepencies  during  the  period 
that  Mr.  Dierkes  was  deputy  to  Frank 
W.  Traugott  as  city  treasurer. 

It  was  held  by  Justice  Andrews  in  the 
action  the  city  began  against  former 
Treasurer  Allen  and  others  that  the 
Common  Council  has  no  power  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  valid  release  of  a  bond.  Conse¬ 
quently  Mr.  Stilwell  holds  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  the  aldermen  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  release  Mr.  Dierkes  in  acting 
upon  his  petition,  although  his  sureties 
are  said  to  be  chafing  because  of  the 
annoyance  on  account  of  the  bond 
whenever  they  want  to  transfer  real  es¬ 
tate.  The  bond  is  for  only  $5,000,  and 
will  become  worthless  by  the  operation 
of  time  in  1922. 

*  *  * 

“There  is  a  business  man 
Doing  who  used  to  boast  of  being 
Things  a  hard  worker,”  says  J.  D. 
Hard  Barry  of  the  Pacific  Mutual 

Life.  “A  few  years  ago  he 
had  a  breakdown.  The  doctor  made 
him  take  a  vacation.  When  he  went 
back  to  work  he  fell  into  the  old  way. 
A  few  months  later  he  broke  down 
again.  This  time  he  was  scared.  He 
consulted  a  nerve  specialist.  ‘The  trou¬ 
ble  with  you  doesn’t  come  from  your 
work,’  said  the  specialist.  ‘There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  do  as  much  work  as 
you  do  and  more  and  manage  to  keep 
well.  Hard  work,  in  itself,  never  hurts 
anyone.  What  does  hurt  is  taking  your 
work  hard.’ 

“This  experience  was  rather  humili¬ 
ating  for  this  worker.  But  he  had  sense 
enough  to  profit.  ‘What  do  you  think 
I’d  better  do?’  he  said. 

"The  doctor  replied:  ‘First,  I’d  rest 
awhile.  Then  I’d  devote  some  time  to 
developing  outside  interests.  You  have 
taken  your  work  so  hard  you’ve  prob¬ 
ably  destroyed  whatever  outside  inter¬ 
ests  you  used  to  have.  After  I’d  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  developing  outside  interests, 

I  would  go  back  to  my  office.  I  would 
find  the  easy  way  of  working.  The  easy 
w'ay,  you  know,  is  always  the  best  way. 
And,  remember,  the  way  of  doing  a 
thing  doesn’t  lie  in  the  work.  It  lies  in 
you.’ 

“The  man  now  likes  to  tell  the  story 
on  himself.  He  has  stopped  boasting  of 
being  a  hard  worker.  He  has  acquired 
a  few  human  interests.  He  has  learned 
to  make  his  work  easy.  He  is  just  as 
successful  as  he  ever  was,  perhaps 
more  successful,  and  he  has  plenty  of 
leisure.  Incidentally,  he  has  become  a 
much  finer  human  being,  broader,  more 
social  and  more  likable.  For  in  taking 
his  work  hard,  besides  growing  narrow, 
he  fostered  in  himself  the  habit  of  tak¬ 
ing  everything  hard.  He  even  took  life 
hard.  And,  worst  of  all,  he  made  life 
hard  for  those  about  him. 

“I  know  a  man  who  used  to  live  near 
Hawarden,  where  Gladstone  found  di¬ 
version  in  chopping  down  trees.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  would  call  there.  He  said 
that  Gladstone  always  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  receive  visitors,  never 


betraying  the  slightest  impatience  at 
intrusion.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  ex¬ 
plain  the  secret.  ‘It  was  very  simple, 
he  said.  ‘In  the  first  place,  Gladstone 
was  interested  in  everything  he  did  and 
in  everyone  he  met.  No  matter  where 
lie  was,  he  was  always  getting  some¬ 
thing  out  of  life.  So  he  had  a  quiet 
spirit  and  he  could  go  from  one  interest 
to  another  without  disturbance  or  flur¬ 
ry.  He  never  did  anything  hard.’ 

“The  habit  of  regarding  things  as 
hard  and  of  taking  them  hard  explains 
much  of  the  sickness  and  failure  about 
us  When  a  thing  is  done  in  the  right 
way  it  is  never  hard.  Those  who  per¬ 
form  the  most  efficient  service  in  life 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  ‘hard  work¬ 
ers.’  Watch  them  and  you  will  find 
that  they  do  their  work  easily  and  con¬ 
tentedly.  Nearly  always  they  have  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  showing 
that  they  know  not  merely  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  work,  but  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  all  living”. 

*  •  • 

Vice-President  Thos. 
Why  Not  Get  A.  Buckner,  of  the 
More  Cash  on  New  York  Life,  is  a 
Settlement?  great  believer  in  large 
cash  payments  with 

the  application. 

“Why  not  collect  more  cash  with 
order  as  you  go  along?”  he  asks — “Why 
not  make  it  a  point  each  time  and  more 
and  more  to  strike  for  some  sort  of 
settlement  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the 
time  the  application  is  signed? 

“Then,  or  at  the  time  of  examina¬ 
tion,  is  when  the  prospect  is  warmest, 
when  he  is  most  enthused.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  man  is  a  creature  of  im¬ 
pulse,  and  when  this  impulse  is  strong¬ 
est  is  the  time  to  get  him  to  bind  the 
bargain  by  some  cash  with  application. 

“This  is  not  a  theory.  It  works  out  in 
actual  practice  as  the  experience  of 
many  of  our  best  men  shows.  And  it’s 
logical  and  only  good  business.  Thus 
you  prevent  the  agent  of  another  com¬ 
pany  from  coming  in  and  upsetting  the 
transaction.  Thus  you  prevent  the  man 
himself  from  becoming  lukewarm.  From 
talking  it  over  with  his  wife  and  de¬ 
ciding  that  she  needs  a  new  dress  or 
a  piano,  or  he  a  new  automobile,  and 
that,  after  all,  he  guesses  his  insurance 
premium  can  just  as  well  wait  as  not. 

»  *  • 

G.  L  Rater,  of  Rock 

C.  L.  Safer  Island,  Ill.,  the  represen- 
on  How  tative  of  the  Massachu- 

To  Succeed  setts  Bonding  &  Surety 

Co.,  says  that  the  firs* 
tip  to  accident  and  health  agents  is  to 
sH’dy  policies  carefully. 

Our  field  of  opportunity  is  unlimited, 
for  eve^v  person  who  works  for  a  liv- 
iner  land  that  includes  practically  every¬ 
body!  is  a  prospect  for  accident  and 
health  insurance,  and  no  matter  how 
bad  the  general  local  conditions  may 
be.  there  are  always  some  people  who 
are  prospering  and  in  position  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  policies.  Our  main  work, 
therefore,  is  to  find  these  particular 
people  and  sell  them  our  goods.  We 
are.  in  a  sense,  hunters  and  fishers  of 
men— successful  men — men  who  are 
able  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  kind  of 
protection  we  have  to  sell. 

It  ta’^es  time— much  time — to  do  this 
work  successfully,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  dispose  of  our  time  determ¬ 
ines  the  degree  of  our  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  We  should,  therefore,  carefully 
"lau  our  work,  and  then  persistently 
wo-k  our  plan  with  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  determination.  No  boss  stands  over 
us  to  direct  our  efforts,  nor  do  we 
work  on  a  time-clock  system.  As  a 
result,  many  agents  waste  a  very  large 
nronortion  of  their  time,  and  it  is  only 
the  strong-minded  men  who  make 
themselves  work  eight  full  hours  a  day 
who  accomplish  enduring  success. 

My  plan  is  to  systematize  my  work 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  busy  every  hour 
in  the  day.  To  this  end  I  often  special¬ 
ize  my  efforts  by  devoting  one  month 
to  soliciting  professional  men,  such  as 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 


W.  E.  SMALL 


President 


A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager.  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice- Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO  Vv 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  !NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  IOO  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1  8  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Oldest  Company 

Hi 


The  Newest  Policy 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 


NATIONAL 


CASUALTY 


Our  new  “Equity”  Policy  covers 
every  day  for  illness  or  accident 

Premium  $1.00  Pe%  Month— All  Classes 

NEW  YORK  office,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  n.  y.  city 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
" Preferred  Service” 


doctors  and  lawyers,  another  month  to 
soliciting  business  men,  another  to  so¬ 
liciting  clerks,  stenographers,  book¬ 
keepers,  etc. — the  idea  being  to  keep 
myself  busy  working  out  a  definite  plan 
which  I  have  prepared  in  advance. 

My  rule  is  to  consider  the  past  for 
history,  the  future  for  promises,  and 
the  present  for  action. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
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THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  III. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 


OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


■■■■■ 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

cal.iomia  St.  314  Superior  St. 

DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  'Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 
WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  h-jad 
office  in  Liverpool 


Liverpool 

London 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14,783,618.69 
Surplus,  ....  4,822,155,49 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses  Fait1,  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  1,427,290.00 

Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904  1,051,543.00 


JTOD 


nmiceD 


$142,000,000.00 

Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON, manager 
W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

1.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
K.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITER' 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  38 


New  York  City,  Friday,  August  13,  1915 


In  Two  Parts 
Part  1 

$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copj 


PROBLEMS  IN  WRITING 
USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 


Attempts  to  Define  This  Class  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Result  in  Widely  Differing 
Opinions 


MADE  ELASTIC  BY  COMPETITION 


Necessity  for  Latitude — Forms  That 
Have  Been  Approved — Too  Much 
Restriction  Possible 


It  is  related  that  some  years  ago  the 
National  Board,  or  an  important  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board,  was  to  have  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  the  call  went  out  for  members 
to  meet  one-half  hour  before  the  time 
set  for  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  agree¬ 
ing  on  a  form  to  be  used  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance. 
When  the  meeting  was  opened  some 
one  asked  what  constitutes  Use  and 
Occupancy,  and  that  started  a  discus¬ 
sion  which  never  got  beyond  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  recent  report  made  by  the  East¬ 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  TEN- 
YEAR  PERIOD  FORMS 


Considering  Difference  of  Opinion  as  to 
Merits  and  Defects  of  Policy 
Contract 


FEATURES  OF  TEN  PAYMENT  LIFE 


Actuary  Papps  Shows  Differing  Point 
of  View  and  Figures  Growth  of 
Reserve  Funds 


“It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  of  different  plans 
of  insurance  and  to  note  the  widely  dif¬ 
fering  views  held  by  men,”  says  Ac¬ 
tuary  Percy  C.  H.  Papps,  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Life.  “Some  men  will  ad¬ 
vocate  nothing  but  ordinary  life  poli¬ 
cies,  while  others  will  favor  the  lim¬ 
ited  payment  life  plans  and  still  others 
the  endowment  policies.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  a  very  heated  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
a  ten  payment  life  policy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  that  we  take  such  a 


ern  Union  Committee  on  Uniform 
Rules  and  Clauses  attempts  to  cover 
the  subject  of  Use  and  Occupancy,  both 
as  regards  rules  and  forms,  introducing 
a  definition  of  its  meaning  and  scope, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
of  any  that  has  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  companies.  Much  interest  has  been 
aroused  thereby  and  many  questions 
asked  respecting  the  coverage  of  the 
forms  recommended  and  their  desira¬ 
bility  from  the  standpoint  of  both  com¬ 
pany  and  assured.  The  forms  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  restrictive  than  those  in 
common  use  at  the  present  time,  for 
these  latter  rarely,  if  ever,  define  what 
is  intended  to  be  covered  by  Use  and 
Occupancy,  leaving  this  largely  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  case,  and 
very  frequently  are  valued  policies 
calling  for  payment  at  a  stated  sum 
per  diem  rather  than  “not  exceeding” 
such  stated  amount. 

Defining  Use  and  Occupancy 

The  features  of  the  proposed  forms 
that  are  essentially  different  from 
those  in  general  use  are  the  definition 
of  Use  and  Occupancy  and  limitation 
of  its  cover;  the  provision  that  surplus 
or  duplicate  parts  shall  be  used  for 
repairs  and  thus  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  U.  &  O.  insurance,  and  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  if  the  assured  continue  busi¬ 
ness  “in  some  other  location”  the  value 
of  U.  &  O.  therein  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  loss.  This  last  provision  has 
been  in  use  to  a  modified  degree,  more 

Continued  on  page  9.) 
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and  Mercantile 

Entered  Umted  States  |nSUranCe 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 

The 

l.eading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


policy  issued  at  age  35  for  $1,000.  To 
avoid  any  complications  such  as  load¬ 
ing  for  expenses,  surplus  interest  earn¬ 
ings  or  saving  in  mortality,  we  will  as¬ 
sume  a  net  rate,  mortality  according 
to  the  American  table  and  three  per 
cent,  interest.  The  net  premium  for 
the  policy  is  $49.73. 

Opposing  Views  on  Form 

“The  opponent  states  that  a  ten  year 
term  policy  would  afford  the  same 
amount  of  insurance  for  the  next  ten 
years  at  a  premium  of  $9.42,  so  that 
the  insured  is  paying  $40.31  a  year  for 
a  pure  endowment  policy  for  which 
he  will  get  absolutely  no  return  if  he 
fails  to  survive  ten  years.  The  oppo¬ 
nent  is  taking  the  view  that  there  is 
always  $1,000  insurance  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  a  ten  payment  life  policy 
and  that  if  death  occurs  at  any  time 
during  the  first  ten  years,  the  actual 
insurance  is  $1,000.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  opponent  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  the  ten  payment  life 
policyholder  is  buying  a  ten  year  pure 
endowment  policy  of  $504.59.  If  the 
insured  lives  the  ten  years,  this  $504.59 
gives  the  single  premium  required  for 
$1,000  of  paid-up  life  insurance  at  the 
attained  age  of  45. 

“The  advocate  of  the  ten  payment 
life  plan  states  that  under  any  level 
premium  plan  of  life  insurance  the 
actual  amount  of  insurance  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amount  that  is  to 
be  paid  in  the  event  of  death  and  the 
reserve  which  the  company  has  on 
hand  and  which  is  available  towards 
the  payment  of  the  death  claim.  For 
example,  under  the  policy  in  question 
the  reserve  at  the  end  of  ten  years  is 
$504.59,  so  that  the  insurance  in  the 
tenth  year  is  $1,000  less  $504.59  or 
$455.41.  The  advocate  of  the  ten  pay¬ 
ment  life  plan  contends,  therefore,  that 
under  this  plan  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
serve,  built  up  by  the  premiums  paid 
by  the  insured,  is  payable  in  cash,  If 
the  insured  surrenders  his  contract, 
subject  to  a  small  surrender  charge  lq 
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some  cases;  and  if  death  occurs  there 
is  payable  in  addition  the  difference 
between  the  reserve  and  $1,000.  He 
contends,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
forfeiture  under  a  ten  payment  life 
policy  if  death  occurs  in  the  first  ten 
years,  while  the  opponent  claims  that 
the  insured  forfeits  the  entire  amounts 
paid  for  the  pure  endowment  portion  of 
the  policy. 

“Here  we  have  two  widely  different 
views  of  the  same  contract.  Each  man 
believes  he  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  They  are  both  right,  but  they 
are  looking  at  the  contract  in  different 
ways. 

“There  are  doubtless  many  who 
would  side  with  the  views  of  the  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  ten  payment  life  plan, 
yet  they  would  stoutly  contest  the 
statement  that  the  very  same  objec¬ 
tions  apply  to  an  ordinary  life  policy. 
For  example,  at  age  35,  the  ordinary 
life  premium  for  $1,000  insurance  is 
$21.08,  the  ten  year  term  premium  for 
$1,000  insurance  is  $9.42,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  $11.66  is  the  premium  for  a 
ten  year  pure  endowment  policy^  of 
$146.01,  which  is  the  reserve  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  on  the  ordinary  life 
policy.  Taking  the  point  of  view  of 
the  opponent  of  the  ten  payment  life 
plan,  the  ordinary  life  policy  is  in 
every  respect  as  objectionable  as  the 
ten  payment  life  policy,  so  far  as  the 
principle  involved  is  concerned.  The 
only  difference  is  in  the  amount  of  the 
pure  endowment  purchased.  Taking 
the  point  of  view  of  the  advocate  of  the 
ordinary  life  plan,  it  may  be  said  that 
since  the  premium  is  smaller,  the  re¬ 
serve  also  is  smaller  and  consequently 
the  actual  amount  of  insurance  is 
greater  under  the  ordinary  life  than 
under  the  ten  payment  life  plan.  The 
larger  reserve  built  up  by  the  ten  pay¬ 
ment  life  policyholder,  however,  so  _re- 
duces  the  actual  amount  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  that  the  interest  on  the  reserve 
is  sufficient  to  render  the  payment  of 
any  further  premiums  unnecessary. 

Cost  Made  Relatively  Similar 

“The  one  point  for  an  agent  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  company  to  do  so,  the  actual 
cost  of  a  policy  on  any  plan  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  cost  under  any  other 
plan;  each  plan  being  a  mathematical 
equivalent  of  any  other,  the  one  con¬ 
sideration  is,  which  plan  best  suits 
the  needs  of  the  applicant. 

“For  purposes  of  illustration  it  nas 
been  shown  that  a  ten  payment  life 
policy  might  be  considered  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  tea  year  term  policy  and 
a  ten  year  pure  endowment.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years  was  taken  quite  ar¬ 
bitrarily.  Any  limited  payment  life  pol¬ 
icy  or  whole  life  policy  may  be  anal¬ 
yzed  in  a  similar  manner  no  matter 
what  the  term  of  years  may  be. 

“For  those  who  are  interested  in  nu¬ 
merical  examples,  three  tables  are 
given.  The  first  shows  the  progress 
of  the  fund  created  by  81,822  policy¬ 
holders  aged  35,  each  insured  for  $1,- 
000  under  ten  year  term  policies.  The 
figures  are  shown  to  the  nearest  dol¬ 
lar.  The  premiums  paid  are  added  to 
the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  previous 


year.  To  this  is  added  the  interest 
earned  during  the  year  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  claims  are  deducted. 
The  mortality  corresponds  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  table  and  the  interest  rate  is  3 
per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fund 
is  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  claims  at 


TRAVELERS  CONTEST 

A  snappy  and  red-hot  contest  has 
just  closed  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  for 
amount  of  business,  between  teams 
headed  by  the  two  Travelers  stars,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Welch  and  Albert  N.  LaPort. 
Mr.  LaPort’s  team  won 


over. 

This  proves  the  correctness  of 

Six  representatives  of  the 

Travelers 

the  net  premium 

and  of 

the  calcula- 

wrote  in 

June  applications 

on  which 

tions. 

$1,000,000 

of  insurance  was  issued. 

Growth  of  Reserve  Fund 

Ten 

Year  Term 

Policies — $1,000.00 — 

Age 

35— Net 

Premium  $9.42 

10-Year 

Fun  i  at 

Term 

Beginning 

Interest 

Total  ot 

Fund  at 

Premiums 

of 

for 

Fund  and 

Claims 

End  of 

Living. 

Paid. 

Year. 

Year. 

Interest. 

Paid. 

Year. 

35 

8.1,822 

$770,572 

$770,572 

$23,117 

$793,689 

$732,000 

$61,689 

36 

81,090 

763,678 

825,367 

24,761 

850,128 

737,000 

113,128 

37 

80,353 

756,737 

869,865 

26,096 

895,961 

742,000 

153,961 

38 

79,611 

749,749 

903,711 

27,111 

930,822 

749,000 

181,822 

39 

78,862 

742,696 

924,518 

27,736 

952,253 

756,000 

196,253 

40 

78,106 

735,576 

931,829 

27,955 

959,784 

765,001) 

194,784 

41 

77,341 

728,371 

923,155 

27,695 

950,850 

774,000 

176,850- 

42 

76,567 

721,082 

897,932 

26,938 

924,870 

785,000 

139,870 

43 

75,782 

713,689 

853,559 

25,607 

879,166 

797,000 

82,166 

44 

74,985 

706,183 

788,349 

23,650 

812, 6'00 

812,000 

“The  reserve  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
on  a  ten  payment  life  policy  is  $504.59 
per  thousand  of  insurance.  The  growth 
of  the  pure  endowment  of  $504.59  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  where 
it  is  assumed  that  each  is  insured  for 
a  ten  year  pure  endowment  policy  of 
$504.59  each.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no 
payments  are  made  on  account  of  those 
who  die.  At  age  45  there  are  74,173 
living  of  the  original  81,822  and  divid¬ 


ing  the  fund  of  $37,426,573.00  among 
the  survivors,  gives  $504.59  for  each. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  under  this 
pure  endowment  plan  there  is  no  for¬ 
feiture.  It  is  true  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  paid  to  the  representatives  of  those 
who  die,  but  every  dollar  paid  in  pre¬ 
miums  with  the  interest  earned  there¬ 
on  is  returned  to  the  survivors  at  the 
end  of  ten  years.  The  table  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Growth  of  Reserve  Fund 

Ten  Year  Pure  Endowments — $540.59 — Age  35 — Net  Premium  $40.31 


10-Year 
Pure  Endt. 

Fund  at 
Beginning 

Interest 

Total  of 

Fund  at 

Number 

Premium 

of 

for 

Fund  and  Claims 

End  of 

Age 

Living 

Paid 

Year 

Year 

Interest  Paid 

Year 

35 

81,822 

$3,298,047 

$3,298,047 

$98,941 

$3,396,989  . 

36 

81,090 

3,268,542 

6,665,531 

199,966 

6,865,496  . 

37 

80,353 

3,328,835 

10,104,332 

303,130 

10,407,462  . 

38 

79,611 

3,208,927 

13,616,389 

408,492 

14,01,4,880  . 

39 

78,862 

3,178,737 

17,203,617 

516,109 

17,719,726  . 

40 

78,106 

3,148,264 

20,867,990 

626,040 

21,494,029  . 

41 

77,341 

3,117,429 

24,611,458 

738,344 

25,349,802  . 

42 

76,567 

3,086,231 

28,436,033 

853,081 

29,289,114  . 

43 

75,782 

3,054,589 

32,343,703 

970,311 

33,314,014  . 

44 

45 

74,985 

74,173 

3,022,464 

36,336,478 

1,090,094 

37,426,573  . 

A  combination  of  the  two  policies  il¬ 
lustrated  above  gives  an  ordinary  ten 
payment  life  policy.  The  first  gives  insur¬ 
ance  for  ten  years  and  the  second  pro¬ 


vides  the  reserve  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  insurance  for  the  rest  of  life. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  following 
table  is  just  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  above,  as  it  should  be.” 


Growth  of  Reserve  Fund 

Ten  Payment  Life  Policies — $1,000.00 — Age  35 — Net  Premium  $49.73 

Ten 


Number 

Payment 

Life 

Premiums 

Fund  at 
Beginning 
of 

Interest 

for 

Total  of 
Fund  and 

Claims 

Fund  at 
End  of 

Age. 

■Living. 

Paid. 

Year. 

Year. 

i  nterest. 

Paid. 

Year. 

35 

81,822 

$4,068,619 

$4,068,619 

$122,059 

$4,190,678 

$732,000 

$3,458,678 

36 

81,090 

4,032,220 

7,490,898 

224,727 

7,715,625 

737,000 

6,978,625 

37 

80,353 

3,995,573 

10,974,197 

329,226 

11,303,423 

742,000 

10,561,423 

38 

79,611 

3,958,676 

14,520,100 

435,603 

14,955,703 

749,000 

14,206,703 

39 

78,862 

3,921,432 

18,128,135 

543,844 

18,671,979 

756,000 

17,915,979 

40 

78,106 

3,883,840 

21,799,819 

653,995 

22,453,814 

765,000 

21,688,814 

41 

77,341 

3,845,800 

25,534,614 

766,038 

26,300,652 

774,000 

25,526,652 

42 

76,567 

3,807,313 

29,333,965 

880,019 

30,213,984 

785,000 

29,428,984 

43 

75,782 

3,768,279 

33,197,262 

995,918 

34,193,180 

797,000 

33,396,180 

44 

74,985 

3,728,648 

37,124,828 

1,113,745 

38,238,573 

812,000 

37,426,573 

HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January  ?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

A  man  who  knows  he  can 
make  good  in  organizing  an 
agency  for  a  big  company  in 
a  city  embracing  a  population 
of  1,000,000.  A  salaried  con¬ 
tract  will  be  made  and  the 
applicant  chosen  will  be 
brought  into  direct  touch  with 
Home  Office  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Only 
men  of  experience  and  who 
can  prove  ability  need  apply. 
Territory  in  Pennsylvania. 
Address 

“ORGANIZER” 

Care  of  THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105  William  Street 
New  York  City 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  YEAR! 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  ITS  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

PASSED  THE  $50,000,000  MARK  IN  ASSETS  AND  THE  $150,000,000  MARK  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE— (PAID-FOR  BASIS). 


Assets  (January  1,  1915)  . $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 

Guarantee  and  Dividend  Funds  . $  6,415,648.50 


Efficient  management,  attractive  and  liberal  policies  and  unusually  desirable  general  agency  contracts  all  help  to  make  the  GER¬ 
MANIA  LIFE’S  growth  normal  and  certain. 

We  have  a  few  desirable  openings  for  men  of  high  standard.  Address  for  a  direct  contract  connection: 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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TRAVELERS  FORGING  AHEAD 


AS  GUARANTEED  COST  COMPANY 


Remarkable  Rate  Schedule  and  Popu¬ 
larity  With  Public  Will  Materially 
Aid  in  Making  Progress 


The  group  insurance  contract  issued 
recently  by  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford  covering  8,000 
employes  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  Company  to  the  extent  of  $1,000 
each  making  a  total  of  $8,000,000,  an 
account  of  which  was  given  in  our 
issue  last  week  calls  attention  to  the 
tremendous  strides  made  by  this  pro¬ 
gressive  company  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  A  pamphlet  issued  showing  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  insurance  in 
force  during  tne  past  ten  years  by  29 
leading  companies  places  the  Travel¬ 
ers’  growth  at  140.28  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  39.55  per 
cent.,  while  the  lapse  ratio  to  new  is¬ 
sues  was  but  32.18  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  46.82  per 
cent,  for  the  29  companies. 

Reaches  Coveted  Goal 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  field  force 
Vice-President  John  L.  Way  states  that 
a  very  substantial  gain  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  company  in  paid-for 
life  insurance  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1915  as  compared  with  the  similar 
period  of  1914.  Mr.  Way  also  states 
that  the  company  on  July  first  reached 
a  coveted  goal  in  possessing  $100,000,- 
000  of  assets. 

Favored  By  Mutualizations 
Though  the  progress  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  has  been  most  marked  during  the 
past  ten  years,  students  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  next 
ten  years  will  witness  a  far  greater 
growth.  With  the  mutualization  of  the 
Prudential  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
the  Travelers  jumped  into  undisputed 
first  rank  as  a  non-participating  or 
guaranteed  cost  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Travel¬ 
ers  has  been  from  the  time  of  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  life  insurance  field  the 
most  persistent  champion  of  guaran¬ 
teed  cost  life  insurance.  Only  for  a 
brief  period  did  the  company  write 
participating  insurance  and  the  volume 
was  comparatively  small.  This  feature 
was  discontinued,  the  company  return¬ 
ing  to  the  issuance  of  only  non-partici¬ 
pating  insurance.  A  recent  number  of 
the  Travelers  Record  contained  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  entitled  “The  Great¬ 
est  Good  To  The  Greatest  Number- 
Maximum  Insurance  Versus  Venture 
In  Dividends”  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 

An  Interesting  Comparison 
Any  impartial  comparison  will 
show  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
Travelers’  guaranteed  policy  at  the 
average  age  at  which  insurance  is 
taken,  and  for  the  most  popular 
form  of  contract,  at  the  new  rates 
of  the  company  is  less  than  the  net 
cost  of  a  similar  dividend  paying 
policy  in  the  best  of  mutual  com¬ 
panies  for  more  than  twenty  years 
even  though  the  item  of  interest  on 
the  difference  in  premiums  is  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

Or,  if  the  premium  of  the  divi¬ 
dend  paying  policy  is  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  Travelers’  guaranteed  con¬ 
tract  the  purchaser  would  at  once 
procure  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
more  insurance  in  place  of  indef¬ 
inite  dividends. 


What  this  means  to  the  average 
policyholder  can  be  readily  deduced 
from  the  following  table  setting 
forth  the  deaths  among  life  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Travelers  in  1914: 

3-4%  died  within  the  first  year  of  insurance. 

7-8%  “  “  “  two  years  of  ins. 

*9-4%  m  "  “  five  years  of  ins. 

37  %  "  "  "  “  ten  years  of  ins. 

68  ‘  “  twenty  years  of  ins. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  the 
new  rates  of  the  company  that  the 
cost  of  the  insurances  on  all  those 
who  die  within  twenty  years  or  68 
per  cent,  of  the  total  would  average 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
similar  policies  in  the  best  of  par¬ 
ticipating  companies. 

It  may  further  be  demonstrated 
that  the  cost  to  those  policyhold¬ 
ers  who  withdraw  other  than  by 
death  during  the  same  period  would 
be  quite  as  favorable  under  the 
Travelers  as  under  the  best  of  par¬ 
ticipating  companies — the  lower 
premium  charges  entirely  offsetting 
the  higher  surrender  values 
granted  by  the  participating 
companies. 

Planning  Its  Campaign 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  to  aggressively  push  for  business 
in  its  life  department  and  maintain  a 
position  as  the  leading  guaranteed  cost 
company  was  plainly  evident  when  the 
company  recently  changed  its  rates, 
placing  them  on  a  lower  basis  than  any 
company  transacting  business.  An  idea 
of  the  change  made  may  be  obtained 
from  a  perusal  of  the  following  sched¬ 
ule  which  includes  rates  on  ages  16  to 
60,  inclusive,  on  the  principal  forms  is¬ 
sued,  namely.  Ordinary  Life,  Twenty- 
Payment  Life,  Twenty-Year  Endow¬ 
ment  and  Premium  Reduction  Con¬ 
tracts: 


Schedule  of  Rates 


Age 

O.  L. 

P. 

R.  C. 

20  P.  L. 

20  Y.  E. 

1st.  Yr. 

Sub.  Yrs, 

16 

$12.93 

$20.10 

$40.70 

$16.63 

$12.50 

17 

13-18 

20.38 

40-73 

16.95 

12.74 

18 

13-45 

20.69 

40-77 

17.29 

13-00 

19 

13-73 

21.01 

40.80 

17.64 

13.26 

20 

14.02 

21-34 

40.85 

18.01 

13.53 

21 

14-32 

21.69 

40.89 

18.38 

13.80 

22 

14.64 

22.04 

40.94 

18.79 

14.11 

23 

14.99 

22.41 

40.99 

19.22 

14-45 

24 

15-34 

22.80 

41.04 

19.66 

14.78 

25 

15-70 

23.21 

41.10 

20.13 

15-14 

26 

16.10 

23.62 

41.16 

20.63 

15-53 

27 

16.52 

24-05 

41-23 

21.14 

15-93 

28 

16.94 

24-50 

41.31 

21.67 

16.33 

29 

17.40 

24.97 

41-39 

22.23 

16.77 

30 

17.88 

25-45 

41.49 

22.84 

17.24 

31 

18.42 

26.02 

41-63 

23-49 

17.76 

32 

18.99 

26.59 

41-79  . 

24.19 

18.31 

33 

19-59 

27.20 

41.94 

24.92 

18.88 

34 

20.23 

27-83 

42.13 

25.70 

19-51 

35 

20.91 

28.50 

42.33 

26.52 

20.16 

56 

21.62 

29.19 

42.54 

27-38 

20.85 

37 

22.37 

29.90 

42.78 

28.29 

21-57 

38 

23-17 

30.66 

43-04 

29.26 

22.35 

?o 

24.02 

31-45 

43-32 

30.28 

23-17 

40 

24.91 

32-99 

43-65 

31-36 

24.02 

41 

25.89 

33- 16 

44-04 

32.52 

24.97 

42 

26.93 

34-09 

44-49 

33-78 

25-99 

43 

28.04 

35-o6 

44.96 

35-10 

27.06 

44 

29.22 

36.09 

45-51 

36.50 

28.20 

45 

30.48 

37-17 

46.10 

37-99 

29.41 

46 

31.81 

38.35 

46.75 

39-52 

30.64 

47 

33-24 

39-6i 

47-48 

41.16 

31.96 

48 

34-76 

40-95 

48.29 

42.90 

33-37 

49 

36.39 

42.38 

49-19 

44-75 

34-95 

50 

38.14 

43-88 

50.18 

46.73 

36.65 

51 

40.03 

45-49 

51-28 

48.86 

38.49 

52 

42.04 

47.21 

52.48 

Si. 15 

40.45 

53 

44.20 

49-03 

53.8i 

53-58 

42-55 

54 

46.52 

50-99 

55-28 

56.19 

44-82 

55 

48.98 

53-o8 

56.91 

58.95 

47-21 

56 

5I-58 

55-34 

58.70 

61.88 

49-75 

57 

54-36 

57-75 

60.66 

64.99 

52.46 

58 

57-33 

60.34 

62.82 

68.33 

55-36 

59 

60.52 

63.12 

65.20 

71.89 

58.47 

60 

63.96 

66.13 

67.82 

75-70 

61.80 

Treats  Policyholders  Well 
In  addition  to  the  low  cost  of  the 
company’s  contract  as  above  indicated 
the  Travelers  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  forging  ahead  because  of 
the  prestige  it  has  gained  in  its  fair, 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MOTHERS'  PENSIONS  IN  PENN. 


HAVE  QUARTER  MILLION  ON  HAND 


Legislature  Appropriates  $100,000 — 

Fund  Distributed  to  Counties  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Population 

Under  the  Mothers’  Pension  Act 
Pennsylvania  will  have  $244,746  avail¬ 
able  for  pensions  for  the  two  years 
ended  May  31,  1917.  This  sum  is  made 
up  of  a  balance  of  $144,746.05  remain¬ 
ing  from  the  1913  appropriation  and 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  made  by 
the  last  Legislature. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  has  yet  to  name 
a  State  supervisor  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  this  money.  To  pay  the 
supervisor’s  salary  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  expenses  of  a  clerk 
and  office,  $10,746  has  been  reserved 
out  of  the  fund.  This  leaves  $234,000 
for  the  actual  pension  fund. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  this  has  been  di¬ 
vided  between  Philadelphia  and  Alle¬ 
ghany  Counties  under  the  apportion¬ 
ment  plan  act  of  1915,  each  county  get¬ 
ting  $35,100.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  di¬ 
vided  equally  among  the  counties  hav¬ 
ing  from  200,000  to  1,000,000  population, 
these  being  Luzerne,  Lackawanna, 
Westmoreland  and  Schuylkill.  The 
portion  for  each  is  $8,775. 

Counties  having  from  100,000  to  200,- 
000  population  will  get  $4,680  each,  and 
those  with  from  50,000  to  100,000  in¬ 
habitants  will  receive  $1,950  each. 
Those  having  from  25,000  to  50,000 
population  will  get  $1,023.  Counties 
with  fewer  than  25,000  persons  will  be 
allowed  $585  each. 

Auditor  General  Powell  has  asked  At¬ 
torney-General  Brown  if  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  payments  to  indigent 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  disabled, 
who  have  been  abandoned  by  husbands, 
or  to  women  who  are  indigent  mothers 
without  any  lawful  husbands  if  they 
were  on  the  pension  roll  prior  to  the 
act  of  1915,  and  whether  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  strike  persons  from  the  list  who 
have  been  recommended  by  the  boards 
of  trustees. 

The  questions  have  arisen  because 
the  Pension  Act  of  1915  provides  for 
pensions  “to  women  who  have  children 
under  16  years  of  age  and  whose  hus¬ 
bands  are  dead  or  permanently  con¬ 
fined  in  institutions  for  the  insane, 
when  such  women  are  of  good  repute, 
but  poor  and  dependent  on  their  own 
efforts  for  support.” 


FORESTERS  CHANGE  PLAN 


Catholic  Order  to  Settle  by  Install¬ 
ments  to  Members  Over  70 
Yea^s 


Providence,  R.  I. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Order  of  For¬ 
esters  a  resolution  was  passed  that  all 
members  over  70  years  of  age,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  amount  of  their  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  ten  annual  payments,  instead 
of  beneficiaries  receiving  the  lump  sum 
after  death.  A  spirited  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  the  resolution  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  a  keen  contest  resulted  be¬ 
fore  the  resolution  for  the  change  was 
passed. 


The  Travelers  reports  that  during 
June  the  Company  wrote  more  new  in¬ 
surance  than  in  any  other  month  in  its 
history,  with  one  exception. 


PEORIA  LIFE  CLUB  OUTING 


Company’s  Star  Writers  Go  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park — Good  Showing  for 
Year  to  Date 


The  Hundred  Thousand  Club  year  of 
the  Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 
closed  on  July  31  and  it  has  been 
the  liveliest  contest  for  membership 
that  the  company  has  ever  had  In  any 
previous  year.  The  outing  and  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  club  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Last 
year  it  was  held  at  Atlantic  City. 
Fourteen  members  qualified  this  year 
and  the  trip  to  Yellowstone  will  be 
made  in  a  special  car  August  9,  re¬ 
turning  August  22  having  two  weeks 
of  ^  splendid  outing  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  s  greatest  park  and  playground 
A  convention  of  the  club  will  be  held 
in  Yellowstone  Park  and  two  other 
meetings  of  the  club  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  at  some  convenient 
time  where  discussions  of  various  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  taken  up.  The  officers  of 
the  club  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows: 

President,  H.  E.  Van  de  Walker, 
Michigan;  first  vice-president,  N.  E. 
King,  Illinois;  second  vice-president, 
L.  R.  James,  Iowa;  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  C.  B.  Rowley,  Illinois;  secretary, 

G.  B.  Pattison,  Illinois. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  as 
follows: 

J.  D.  Stacy,  J.  T.  Wilcox,  W.  E.  Star- 
rett,  W.  S.  Karnaghan,  T.  A.  Curnow, 
T.  N.  Childs,  H.  E.  Van  de  Walker,  R. 
P.  Burns,  N.  E.  King,  R.  C.  Caldwell, 

H.  L.  Goodrow,  L.  R.  James,  C.  B. 
Rowley,  J.  H.  Ritchey. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  three 
of  these  men  ever  worked  for  any 
other  company.  The  club  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  on  their  trip  by  Emmet  C. 
May,  president  of  the  company,  and 
Henry  Loucks,  superintendent  of 
agents. 

The  Peoria  Life  has  been  making 
rapid  strides  for  new  business  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year,  having 
already  written  almost  as  much  as  it 
wrote  for  the  entire  year  of  1914,  and 
for  the  past  three  months  alone  has 
placed  on  its  books  more  than  $1,600,- 
000  of  new  business  and  has  now  al¬ 
most  $14,000,000  of  business  in  force. 


DIES  DAY  BEFORE  EXPIRATION 


Beneficiary  of  New  York  Life  Policy¬ 
holder  Relieved  By  Liberality  of 
Company 


The  New  York  Life  settled  a  claim 
a  short  while  ago  on  the  policy  of 
John  A.  Smith,  a  Milwaukee  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  was  unique  in  that  the 
policyholder  died  the  day  before  the 
policy  expired.  Mr.  Smith  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $3,000  on  his  $10,000  policy  and 
had  neglected  to  pay  the  premium. 
After  three  months  had  passed,  he  sent 
his  premium  to  the  company  and  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  he  would  have  to  be 
re-examined  before  the  policy  could 
be  re-instated.  When  he  died,  he  had 
not  taken  another  examination  and 
the  company  still  held  the  premium. 
His  beneficiary  received  the  face  of 
the  policy,  less  the  $3,000  loan,  and  in 
addition  the  company  returned  the  ad¬ 
vance  premiums. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ 

THE  PEJNINI  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3%  reserve 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  13,  1915. 


EQUITABLE’S  LARGEST  GROUP 


AUTOMATICALLY  INSURES  12,000 

Coverage  of  $500  Each,  Totaling  $6,000,- 
000— Contract  Secured  Through 
Agency  Manager  Twomey 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
purely  group  insurance  contract  yet 
written  was  placed  by  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  on  the  lives  of 
all  employes  of  a  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
wagons,  of  Detroit  and  South  Bend. 
This  group  contract  covers  12,000  em¬ 
ployes  who  will  be  insured  for  $500 
each,  making  a  total  insurance  involved 
of  $6,000,000. 

This  is  not  optional  insurance,  as  it 
covers  all  employes  who  are  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  corporation,  except  clerks 
and  officers,  at  the  time  the  policy  goes 
into  effect,  the  premiums  being  paid  by 
the  Studebaker  Corporation.  The  en¬ 
tire  group  was  accepted  without  other 
medical  examination  than  that  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  the 
case  of  all  employes.  It  is  said  that 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  mid¬ 
dle-aged  and  could  not  pass  the  strict 
physical  examination  for  the  usual 
forms  of  life  insurance. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  has 
large  plants  at  Detroit,  South  Bend, 
Ind„  and  Windsor,  Canada.  This  im¬ 
portant  contract  was  written  through 
E.  J.  Twomey,  agency  manager  of  the 
Equitable  Life  at  South  Bend. 


LAUNCHES  CONTEST  FOR  GAIN 


Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  Plans  to  Get 
Into  One  Hundred  Million  Dollar 
Class 


The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa,  in  its 
One  Hundred  Million  Dollar  Campaign, 
has  devised  a  contest  for  all  its  agen¬ 
cies,  to  run  the  remaining  five  months 
of  the  year. 

Each  agency  has  been  furnished  with 
a  cartoon  portraying  a  railroad  train, 
the  Equiowa  One  Hundred  Million  Un¬ 
limited,  which  is  to  start  Aug.  2,  to 
run  over  five  divisions  of  track,  occu¬ 
pying  one  month  each,  until  it  reaches 
One  Hundred  Million  Town,  where  it 
is  due  on  December  31. 

Each  agent  of  the  company,  at  the 
beginning  of  every  division,  will  com¬ 
mence  in  the  Hobo  car  at  the  front  of 
the  train  and  will  progress  backwards 
towards  comfort  and  ease  as  rapidly  as 
his  production  will  permit.  A  marker 
on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the 
agent,  will  be  placed  over  the  car  in 
which  he  is  riding,  so  that  his  progress 
may  be  noted  throughout  the  month 
and  the  different  degrees  of  comfort 
from  the  Hobo  car  to  the  General 
Agents’  Special  will  mark  his  ability  as 
a  producing  agent. 

Each  month  of  1915  has  shown  a 
very  material  gain  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  in  1914  and  the  company  is 
very  sanguine  about  entering  the  One 
Hundred  Million  Dollar  Company  class 
before  the  end  of  1915. 


GETS  VERDICT  AGAINST  AMICABLE 


Texas  Co.  and  Its  Officers  Defendants 
in  Libel  Suit  by  Former  Medical 
Director 


A  judgment  has  been  returned 
against  the  Amicable  Life  of  Waco, 
Texas,  for  $8,000  in  favor  of  Dr.  G.  B. 
Foscue,  former  medical  director  of  the 
Company,  who  sued  the  Company  and 
its  officers  for  $60,000  damages. 

Dr.  Foscue  claimed  that  A.  R.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president  of  the  Amicable  Life, 
and  A.  R.  Wilson,  secretary,  circulated 
letters  containing  alleged  libelous  state¬ 
ments  concerning  him.  This  occurred 
in  1913  and  the  early  part  of  1914.  The 
defendants  admitted  the  writing  and 
circulation  of  the  letters  placed  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  decision  was  made  upon 
the  statements  contained  in  them. 


SYRACUSE  EQUITABLE  MEN  MEET 


Enthusiastic  Gathering  Presided  Over 
By  Fred  E.  Coe  of  Mohawk — Home 
Office  Men  Present 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Equitable  Agents’  Association  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Agency  Manager 
H.  J.  Wheeler,  Watertown,  last  week. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the 
Watertown,  Utica,  Canandaigua,  Roch¬ 
ester  and  Syracuse  agencies.  The  at¬ 
tendance,  all  told,  was  forty-seven.  Fred 
E.  Coe  of  Mohawk,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  was  in  charge  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  City  Attorney  H.  L.  Hooker  was 
present  to  represent  the  city  and  de¬ 
livered  an  address  of  welcome  follow¬ 
ing  the  luncheon  which  was  held  at  the 
New  Woodruff  Hotel.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  J.  P.  Doyle,  P.  J.  Flanagan 
and  C.  S.  Adams  were  the  winners  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  on  business  produced  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  The  agency 
managers  will  offer  similar  prizes  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  winners 
to  be  the  leaders  in  volume,  premiums 
paid  and  number  of  lives  insured  during 
that  period. 

Inspector  of  Agencies  York  was  on 
hand  from  the  home  office  and  delivered 
a  stirring  address.  Among  other  things 
he  mentioned  the  “I  Can  and  I  Will” 
Club,  and  twenty-one  representatives 
spontaneously  agreed  to  enroll.  The 
suggestion  by  Agency  Manager  Wheeler 
to  make  the  week  of  July  25  one  of 
special  effort  in  honor  of  Mr.  York 
(who  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.),  resulted  in  applications  totaling 
more  than  $50,000. 

Agency  Supervisor  George  E.  Brain- 
ard  and  others  made  informal  remarks. 
Telegrams  of  greeting  were  received 
from  Superintendent  of  Agencies  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Agency  Manager  Adams  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  Miss  Randolph  of  the  Buffalo 
agency  was  present.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  an  automobile  trip 
about  the  city  was  enjoyed. 


ILLLINOIS  LIFE’S  CLUB  YEAR 


Fred  W.  Weston  Wins  Presidency  by 
Writing  Greatest  Volume  and 
Number  of  Policies 


The  Illinois  Life  closed  its  club  year 
for  the  $100,000  club  on  July  31,  witn  a 
large  volume  of  business.  The  offices 
of  president  and  second  vice-president 
are  determined  by  volume,  the  first  and 
third  vice-presidents  being  determined 
by  the  number  of  applications  paid-for. 
It  happens  this  year  that  Fred  W.  Wes¬ 
ton,  of  Michigan,  who  has  earned  the 
presidency  by  writing  the  largest 
amount  of  paid-for  business,  also  has  to 
his  credit  the  greatest  number  of  poli¬ 
cies.  In  the  twelve  months  he  paid  for 
insurance  on  the  lives  of  209  persons. 

The  first  vice-president  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  is  George  H.  Millage,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  who  paid  for  the  second  largest 
number  of  policies.  Harold  Dyrenforth 
of  Chicago  is  second  vice-president; 
Gerald  R.  Bass,  Chicago,  third  vice- 
president,  and  K.  B.  Korrady,  secre¬ 
tary. 


WILL  ENLARGE  ITS  HOME  OFFICE 


Pacific  Mutual  to  Spend  $200,000  on 
Addition — Modern  Fireproof 
Structure 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Pacific  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  has  necessitated  doubling  the 
size  of  its  home  office  building  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Company  expects  to 
spend  at  least  $200,000  in  an  addition 
to  its  present  building  at  the  corner  of 
Oliver  and  Sixth  streets.  This  was 
built  in  1908  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  city. 

The  building  will  be  of  the  latest 
modern  construction,  wholly  fireproof 
and  of  unusual  beauty  in  its  architectu¬ 
ral  features. 


TRAVELERS  FORGING  AHEAD 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
liberal  and  prompt  settlement  of  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  in  the  various 
other  departments  of  business  trans¬ 
acted.  There  is  no  quibbling  as  re¬ 
gards  settlements  under  Travelers’ 
policies.  In  the  Titanic  disaster  and 
the  Lusitania,  the  company  cut  the 
strings  of  formality  and  rendered  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  in  settling  claims  on 
policyholders  known  to  have  been  on 
board.  The  action  of  the  company  in 
deciding  that  a  taxi  was  a  public  con¬ 
veyance  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  providing  for  double  benefits  in 
its  personal  accident  policy,  even 
though  it  cost  $116,000  to  do  so,  has 
been  heralded  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  unquestionably  an  element  of 
strength  and  advantage  in  canvassing 
for  business. 


GREATEST 

ILLINOIS 


WELLS  AGENCY  MAKES  INCREASES 

When  energy  and  enthusiasm  are 
coupled  with  systematic  work  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  “Dull  Summer 
Month”  and  this  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  for  three  years  past  by  the  Graham 
C.  Wells  Agency  of  The  Provident  Life 
&  Trust  Company.  On  July  27  this 
agency  passed  its  best  entire  month’s 
previous  record  by  18  per  cent.  Only 
5%  per  cent,  of  the  total  business  is 
on  the  temporary  or  term  plan,  leav¬ 
ing  95  per  cent,  on  substantial  plans 
which  mature  to  the  insured  in  older 
age. 

Geo.  W.  iRyan,  supervisor  of  agents, 
has  just  returned  from  his  July  vaca¬ 
tion  and  is  again  in  the  thick  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Ryan  produced  business  each 
week  during  his  three  weeks’  vacation. 


COMPANY 


WANTS  GOOD  MEN 
AND 

WILL  PAY  THEM  WELL 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 


Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


August  13,  1915. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS'  FUND 

Is  It  the  Oldest  Company? 

A  N  analysis  of  the  contract  used  by  the  parent  organization 
„  t  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Fund  shows  that  it  was  in 
effect  an  assessment  body,  with  very  indefinite  stipulations  as  to 
the  benefits  or  the  beneficiaries. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Fund  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  only  instance  in 
this  country  of  success  attained  in 
building  up  a  life  insurance  business 
virtually  without  the  aid  of  soliciting 
agents.  We  say  virtually,  for  the  com¬ 
pany  does  employ  a  few  agents  in  one 
or  two  States,  but  the  bulk  of  its  new 
insurance  each  year  is  secured  through 
direct  application  by  the  insurant  to 
the  home  office.  It  has  attained  mod¬ 
erate  success  in  this  respect,  where 
others  have  failed,  by  confining  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  single  class,  clergymen,  most¬ 
ly  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Its  ex¬ 
penses  are  very  low,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  enabled  to  furnish  legal  reserve 
protection  at  lower  net  cost  than  any 
other  company,  mutual  or  stock,  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Its  policyhold¬ 
ers,  all  clergymen,  frequently  meet 
others  of  the  cloth  at  ministerial  gath¬ 
erings  and  on  other  occasions,  and  na¬ 
turally  the  conversation  turns  upon  the 
subject  of  life  insurance,  for  all  clergy¬ 
men  insure.  Thus  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  the  “preachers’  own”  com¬ 
pany  lead  others  to  apply  for  protec¬ 
tion  directly  to  the  home  office. 

There  is  a  popular  impression,  ap¬ 
parently  encouraged,  if  not  authorized, 
by  home  office  officials,  that  this  is 
the  oldest  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
company  in  America.  This  claim  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  company 
is  the  lineal  successor  of  a  church 
benevolent  society  incorporated  in 
1759,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  “Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
and  Distressed  Presbyterian  Ministers, 
and  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Widows 
and  Children  of  Presbyterian  Minis 


Franeis  Alison,  and  as  often  as  he 

n  !!  rajrry*,,  e  saic*  Francis  Alison 
snail  and  will  on  every  such  Marriage, 
pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said 
Corporation,  and  their  successors,  the 
fuura  °/  Slx  Pounds  over  and  above 
the  said  Annuity.  And  the  said  Cor- 
poration,  for  themselves  and  their  Suc¬ 
cessors,  do  covenant,  promise,  grant, 
•and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Francis 
Alison,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Admin¬ 
istrators,  by  these  Presents,  That  if 
Jh?  s/YJ  Fjands  Alison  shall  well  and 
faithfully  fulfill  and  perform  his  cove¬ 
nant  aforesaid  by  paying,  or  causing 
u  b{vPaid  yearly  and  every  Year,  at 
the  Day  and  Times  above  mentioned 
duing  his  natural  Life,  the  said  An¬ 
nuity  or  Sum  of  six  of  the  said  Cor¬ 
poration,  their  Successors,  or  Order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  Intent  and  Mean¬ 
ing  of  these  Presents;  then,  and  in  such 
Case,  but  not  otherwise,  the  said  Cor- 
noration  and  their  Successors,  shall 
and  will  yearly  and  every  Year,  from 
and  after  the  decease  of  the  said 
r  rancis  Alison,  well  and  truly  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Widow  and 
Children,  or  Widow,  or  Children  (if 
any)  of  the  said  Francis  Alison,  the 
Annuity  or  Sum  of  twenty-one  pounds 
current  Money  aforesaid,  during  the 
Term,  in  the  Proportions,  and  in  the 
Manner  and  Form  as  is  expressed  and 
particularly  mentioned  and  set  forth  in 
a  Plan  of  Agreement  between  said  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  annual  Contributors, 
which  for  this  Purpose  is  to  these 
Presents  annexed. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Corporation 
for  Relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ministers,  and  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  Widows  and  Children  of 
Presbyterian  Ministers,  have  put  their 
common  Seal  to  these  Presents,  the 
Day  and  Year  first  above  written. 

Will.  Humphreys, 

Treasurer. 


An  Assessment  Proposition 

This  is  the  crudest  sort  of  an  "as¬ 
sessment  proposition — pure  guess 
work.  The  scientific  method  would 
have  been  to  collect  a  premium  during 
the  life  of  the  said  Alison  proportion¬ 
ate,  not  only  to  his  own  age,  but  also 
to  the  ages  of  the  wife  and  children 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.  If 
Alison  and  his  wife  were  young  at  the 
time,  and  if  the  wife  was  to  be  the 
only  beneficiary,  then  a  fixed  premium 
could  be  charged  which  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  warrant  the  promise  to  pay 
a  fixed  annuity  to  his  widow  after  his 
death,  since  a  calculation  could  be 
made  based  upon  the  probabilities  of 
living  as  to  both  the  insured  and  his 
beneficiary;  but  no  calculation  could 
be  made  as  to  how  long  this  specific 
income  would  be  payable  to  a  child 
yet  unborn,  or  to  a  future  wife  whose 
age  was  not  yet  known  and  could  not 
yet  be  ascertained. 

Apparently  the  insured  in  this  case 
was  unmarried  at  the  date  when  the 
contract  was  issued.  Under  this  con¬ 
tract  he  might  later  have  married  a 
young  wife  of  20,  or  a  still  younger 
woman,  and  after  paying  a  few  premi¬ 
ums,  might  have  died  leaving  several 
small  children.  In  that  event,  the  cor¬ 
poration  would  have  been  pledged  to 
pay  the  annuity  of  21  pounds  so  long 
as  any  one  of  these  was  living,  in  all 
probability  for  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

To  call  such  a  contract  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  is  the  acme  of  absurdity. 
It  is  clear  that  the  contract  was  im¬ 
practicable,  and  under  many  circum- 
stances  would  have  been  impossible, 
of  fulfillment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
early  policies  or  agreements  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Fund,  or  its 
predecessors,  were  in  the  nature  of  “as¬ 
sessment”  contracts,  impossible  of  cer¬ 
tain  fulfillment,  and  hence  in  many 
cases  not  fulfilled.  The  original  organ¬ 
ization  had  a  checkered  career  during 
its  early  years.  It  was  re-organized 
several  times  under  different  names, 


To  the  casual  reader  the  foregoing 

document  might  appear  to  be  indeed  muca  uuuer  cnnerent  names 

a  life  insurance  policy.  In  this  par-  each  society,  however,  being  the  legiti- 

ticular  instance  there  is  a  contract  mate  successor  of  the  earlier  organiza- 

i*™w>.wiou  lumis-  under  which  Francis  Alison  binds  him-  tion.  As  time  went  on,  the  society  roi- 

..  f  corporation  was  merely  self  to  pay  an  annual  premium  of  six  lected  funds  from  benevolently  dis- 

pi  eacherS  aid  society”  as  is  nminHci  Bnrino-  hi.  life.  nnspB  rwarar.no  in  - 


ters.” 

such  a  “preachers’  aid  society”  as  is 
maintained  by  most  denominations, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  life  insurance 
company,  with  adequate  premiums  sci¬ 
entifically  computed  and  backed  up 
with  mathematical  reserves.  The  cor¬ 
poration  did,  however,  enter  into  con¬ 
tacts  with  individuals  to  provide  sur¬ 
vivorship  annuities  for  their  depend¬ 
ents,  but  such  contracts  were  of  the 
crudest  character,  impossible  of  ful¬ 
fillment,  unless  by  the  aid  of  voluntary 
contributions  from  outside  parties,  not 
always  obtainable.  In  illustration  the 
company  has  recently  made  public  a 
copy  of  one  of  these  contracts,  said  to 
have  been  issued  in  1761,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Original  Form  of  Contract 

Province  of  Pennsylvania, 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
“"d  sixty-cne,  BETWEEN  Francis 

nV  Ph  i°i5  ,P£llad<?P.hla>  *n  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 

tioA  t  p  i°nre  prart-  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tor  Kf  rf  Rellel ,?f.  p°0r  and  distressed 
Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  of  the 
poor  and  distressed  Widows  and  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  of  the 
tPart:-  WITNESSETH,  tfhat  the 
said  Francis  Alison  for  and  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  covenants  and  agree¬ 
ments  hereinafter  mentioned,  on  the 
part  and  behalf  of  the  said  corpora 
tion  to  be  keot,  performed  and  ful 
nlled,  and  of  the  benefits  and  advan 
tages  thereby  to  arise  and  accrue  tc 
the  widow  and  children  of  the  said 
rrancis  Alison  after  his  decease;  and 
tor  divers  other  good  considerations 
him  thereto  moving,  doth  covenant, 
promise,  grant  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  said  Corporation  for  the  Relief 
of  poor  and  distressed  Presbyterian  Min¬ 
isters,  and  of  the  poor  and  distressed 
widows  and  children  of  Presbyterian 
Ministers  by  these  Presents,  in  Man¬ 
ner  and  Form  following;  That  is  to 
say,  tnat  he,  the  said  Francis  Alison 
shall  and  will  during  the  Term  of  his 
natural  Life,  yearly,  and  every  Year, 
pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  May  in  each  Year,  the 
Annuity  or  Sum  of  six  pounds,  cur¬ 
rent  Money  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylyania,  to  the  said  Corporation  and 
Sliccessors,  or  their  Order;  Where¬ 
of  the  first  Payment  was  made  on  the 
tvent^?ccond  day  of  May;  And  fur¬ 
ther,  That  on  the  Marriage  of  the  said 


to 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


- -  KJL  OlA  - -  AlUill  U  tJH  U  V  O I  ell  1 1 V  QIS- 

pounds  during  his  life,  and  an  addi-  Posed  persons  in  various  amounts,  and 
tional  six  pounds  (presumably  payable  continued  to  pay  such  annuities  as 
only  once),  upon  the  event  of  any  mar-  the  state  of  its  exchequer  would  permit 
riage  which  he  may  contract.  The  during  the  many  doubtful  years  of  its 
corporation  on  its  part  promises  to  first  century.  During  that  time  it  never 
pay  twenty-one  pounds  every  year  after  Pretended  to  maintain  a  mathematical 
the  decease  of  the  said  Alison.  There  reserve  adequate  to  the  fulfillment  of 
is  no  statement  during  how  long  a  (Continued  on  page  7.) 

period  that  yearly  annuity  is  to  be 
kept  up.  “Every  year  after  the  death 
of  the  said  Alison”  would  seem  to 
bind  the  corporation  to  pay  the  annu¬ 
ity  every  year  eternally,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  purpose  was  to  pay 
only  so  long  as  the  widow,  or  any  child 
of  the  deceased,  might  continue  to 
live.  Any  one  will  realize  that  this  is 
an  unsafe  proposition  as  well  as  an 
uncertain  one.  The  deceased  might, 
for  example,  leave  a  widow,  a  young 
woman,  who  might  survive  him  40  or 
50  years  or  more.  He  might  leave 
several  children,  young  children  per¬ 
haps,  some  one  of  whom  might  sur¬ 
vive  him  for  sixty,  eighty,  or  even 
ninety  years.  iSo  long  as  there  was  a 
widow  or  any  child  remaining,  it  would 
seem  that  the  corporation  was  pledged 
to  pay  the  annuity.  Obviously,  the 
amount  which  it  thus  became  liable 
to  pay  would  have  varied  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  widow  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  any  children 
that  the  deceased  might  leave. 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRABLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  will,  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

19,4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

LiabiIities .  65,159,426.58 


SurPlus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretar?  7 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre- 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agt. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

ANI) 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  bjr 
Annual  Dividends 


o 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


SIMPLICITY 

By  Charles  E.  Cawl 


D.  C.  MacEwen, 
gives  some  valu¬ 
able  information 
in  an  interesting 
talk  in  the  Pacific 
Mutual  News  in  which  he  says: 


Making 
Selection 
of  Risks 


makes  itself  known.  Persons  so  un¬ 
fortunately  afflicted  are  not  proper 
risks  for  insurance  and  should  not  be 
solicited.  The  impairment  places  them 
in  the  uninsurable  class. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 


The  agent  who  is  writing  his  busi-  thought,  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  has 
ness  with  the  future  in  view,  always  an  important  bearing  upon  the  msur- 
keeps  foremost  in  his  mind  the  selec-  ability  of  a  risk  and  where  it  is  known 
tion  of  choice  risks — men  who  will  that  this  power  is .  lacking,  the  risk 
prove  persistent  premium  payers  and  should  not  be  solicited.  It  has  been 
who  will  reflect  with  credit  upon  the  found  frequently  that  the  victims  of 
agent’s  underwriting  ability.  gas  asphyxiation  or  suffocation  from 

“There  are  many  persons  who  are  smoke  were  persons  who  had  no  sense 
not  desirable  from  standpoints  other  of  smell  and  hence  were  unable  to 
than  physical.  It  may  be  difficult  to  detect  the  approaching  danger  until 
point  out  any  well  defined  reasons  for  too  late, 
their  undesirability,  general  character  *  *  * 

being  the  determining  factor.  The 
agent  knows  certain  men  whom  he 
does  not  care  to  consider  as  prospects. 

A  man  may  attend  strictly  to  business 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  day 
and  yet  spend  his  leisure  hours  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  an  objec¬ 
tionable  insurance  risk.  ,juiiuwv  „  _  _ _ 

“The  company  should  not  be  asked  gale  and  an  unnmited  number  of  men 
to  assume  liability  on  persons  known  anxjous  to  sell  it.  Any  one  might 
to  be  reckless  and  questionable  in  thinkj  sucll  being  the  case,  that  the 
their  private  lives.  ‘Joy-rides,’  with  only  tMng  needed  with  which  to  get 
the  inevitable  fatal  wreck,  are  serious  any  desire(j  quantity  of  it  is  money, 
menace  to  the  companies  from  an  ac-  But  it  isn>t 


Citing  a 
Peculiar 
Paradox 


R.  R.  Ferguson  of 
the  Prudential 
contributes  to  The 
Record  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  in 

which  he  says: 

There  is  seemingly  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  a  certain  commodity  for 


cident  standpoint  and  fast  living  from 
a  health  standpoint.  A  man  cannot 
burn  the  candle  at  both  ends  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  escape  for  long  the  just  penalty 
imposed  by  nature.  Many  people  who 


You  may  have  oodles  of  money — 
money  enough  to  buy  diamonds,  limou¬ 
sines,  mansions,  or  anything  else  you 
want — and  yet  not  be  able  to  secure 
even  a  small  quantity  of  this  elusive 


are  prominent  in  the  business  and  thingi  notwithstanding  that  salesmen 
professional  world  and  command  e*-cel-  are  clamoring  to  get  to  you. 
lent  incomes,  lead  a  private  life  which  unless  your  health  and  habits  are 
makes  them  undesirable  insurance  afeou^  right,  and,  note  this,  your  fam- 
prospects.  ily  record  and  surroundings  are  favor- 

“Dissolute  and  reckless  persons  are,  ajqe>  y0ur  money  can’t  buy  it,  nor  can 
of  course,  off  the  list  of  eligibles  as  are  influential  friends  secure  it  for  you. 


those  who  habitually  and  excessively 
use  intoxicants  or  narcotics  or  who 
are  known  as  careless,  quarrelsome  or 
as  gamblers.  The  use  of  liquor  has  its 
bearing  on  the  accident  and  health 
risk  to  a  marked  degree.  Persons  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  excessive  and  habitual 
use  of  liquor,  either  by  daily  drinking 
a  small  quantity  or  periodically  becom¬ 
ing  intoxicated,  are  not  insurable 
risks.  Disability  in  such  persons  oc¬ 
casioned,  either  by  accident  or  illness 
is  prolonged  and  a  slight  injury  may 
result  fatally.  Drug  users  are  not 
insurable. 

“Important  clues  may  be  gathered 
from  a  man’s  general  appearance  and 
his  manner  of  carrying  himself.  A 
slovenly  uncertain  gait  may  be  a  sign 
of  uninsurability,  while  some  men 
make  poor  risks  because  they  are 
clumsy  and  awkward. 

“There  are  many  persons  who  can¬ 
not  walk  across  the  floor  without  trip¬ 
ping  over  a  rug  or  knocking  against  a 
chair.  The  claim  files  disclose  in- 


Ah,  yes!  you  have  guessed  right! 

Its  name  is  “Life  Insurance.” 

It  is  the  cushion  which  softens  the 
sudden,  crushing  blow  of  calamity; 

It  is  the  shield  that  averts  disaster; 

It  is  the  maintenance  of  mothers  and 
of  babes  left  fatherless; 

It  is  the  comfort  of  old  age; 

It  is  a  marvelous  machine  which 
works  for  you  while  you  sleep  and 
continues  your  work  after  you  are 
dead; 

It  is  a  host  of  wonderful  things  in 
a  wonderful  age,  made  possible  by  the 
co-operation  of  many  earnest  men  who 
work  and  women  who  save. 

And  it  must  be  secured  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  need  of  it, 
for  those  who  wait  until  the  need  is 
apparent  can  not  get  it. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  You  to  get 
all  you  can  of  it  while  you  may  and  to 
avoid  the  pathetic  disappointment  of 
feeling  the  coming  need  and  finding 
the  gates  closed  and  barred. 

To  those  who  get  it,  it  pays  profit 


stance  after  instance  where  the  com-  money,  jn  relief  from  care,  in  quiet 


pany  has  paid  three  or  more  claims 
presented  by  one  policyholder  for  such 
accidents  as  ‘Tripped  over  a  rug,’ 
‘Stumbled  while  stepping  up  curb,’ 
‘Knocked  head  against  open  door,’  etc. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  all  exposed  to 
these  mishaps,  but  with  some  men  get¬ 
ting  hurt  through  their  own  careless¬ 
ness  or  awkwardness  is  an  every  week 
occurrence.  They  simply  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  hands  and  feet 
and  are  continually  stumbling  or  run- 
ning  into  something.  Such  men  are 
‘chronic  unfortunates’  and  this  fact 
makes  them  poor  accident  risks. 

“The  foregoing  deals  with  physical 
and  moral  characteristics  which  can  be 
detected  without  the  prospect’s  knowl- 
ing  that  he  is  under  the  agent’s  ob¬ 
servation.  There  are  other  important 
features  bearing  on  insurability  which 
will  perhaps  take  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation,  or  even  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  application,  to  bring  to 
light. 

“In  the  early  stages  of  conversation 
a  total  or  partial  loss  of  hearing 


satisfaction,  and  in  a  calming  sense 
of  security. 

Love  of  Ease  lures  you  with  “Wait 
awhile.”  Wisdom  prods  “ACT  NOW!” 


The  profession  of 
Calling  life  insurance  is 

Attracts  to-day  attracting 

Big  Men  the  highest  type 

of  successful  busi- 
As  J.  L.  Collins  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  says: 

“With  the  position  of  the  agent  and 

his  importance  to  the  company  and 

the  community  established,  it  is  not 
surprising  now  that  the  business  is 
attracting  the  high  grade  man.  In 


Simplicity  is  one  of  nature's  richest 
charms.  To  be  simple  is  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Because  of  this  fact  we  are 
all  striving  for  this  end  and  yet  what 
a  labor  we  make  of  it.  We  life  insur¬ 
ance  men  above  all  others  should  be 
simple,  plain  and  direct.  This  will  en: 
able  us  to  lay  our  subject  before  the 
applicant  in  the  most  telling  and  ef¬ 
fective  manner. 

We  have  all  heard  it  suggested  that 
some  learned  men  impair  their  great¬ 
est  usefulness  by  being  too  technical. 
Let  us  take  heed  and  not  miss  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  submitting  lengthy  com¬ 
parisons,  intricate  analyses  and  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  heads  of  prospects.  Our 
fund  of  insurance  knowledge  should  aid 
us  in  making  the  simplest,  plainest  and 
most  direct  statement  of  the  case  so 
that  “he  who  runs  may  read.” 

There  is  no  other  subject  so  human 
as  life  insurance.  Everybody  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  and  wants  to  understand 
it.  To  be  successful  we  must  know 
our  subject  and  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature.  To  get  this 
knowledge  we  must  live  close  to  men. 

Before  going  to  a  prospect  we  should 
endeavor  to  learn  all  about  him  and 
his  circumstances  and  should  plan  just 
what  we  are  going  to  sell  to  him.  We 
all  agree  that  it  is  much  easier  to  sell 
to  a  man  whose  circumstances  we  are 
familiar  with  than  one  regarding  whom 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Then  why 
not  secure  the  complete  information 
before  we  start? 

our  home  office  agency  we  have  six 
young  men  who  are  qualified  to  prac¬ 
tice  law,  three  who  have  studied  med¬ 
icine  and  several  others  who  are  uni¬ 
versity  graduates.  Many  of  our  suc¬ 
cessful  men  have  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  college  education,  but  those 
who  have  had  are  men  who  recognized 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
the  field  work  and  appreciated  its  in¬ 
dependence.  To  the  man  who  possess¬ 
es  a  grammar  school  education  and  a 
capacity  for  work,  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  offers  a  golden  opportunity  and 
requires  no  investment  of  capital. 

“The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with 
a  merchant  in  this  city  who,  last  year, 
did  a  gross  business  amounting  to 
$300,000,  and  whose  net  profits  at  the 
end  of  the  year  came  to  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  less  than  $3,000.  Think  of  it, 
about  1  per  cent.!  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  agents  in  this  country  who 
did  at  least  that  well  or  better  last 
year  without  the  worry  attendant  to 
a  business  which  required  expensive 
store  space,  a  large  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  many  clerks  and  other  help,  as 
well  as  an  expensive  delivery  system 
and  credit  arrangements  which  de¬ 
manded  most  careful  watching. 

“The  successful  life  insurance  solic¬ 
itor  is  the  most  envied  man  in  busi¬ 
ness  to-day.  He  has  more  independ¬ 
ence  and  less  cares.  Every  company 
welcomes  him  with  open  arms.  He  is 
recognized  as  the  life  blood  of  every 
company’s  existence.  His  policyhold¬ 
ers  are  his  friends  as  well  as  his 
clients.  His  position  in  the  business 
world  is  as  well  established  as  that  of 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor  or  the  bank¬ 
er.  There  is  no  taint  to  the  commis¬ 
sions  he  earns.  He  is  not  urging  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  perishable 
luxuries,  but  instead  is  promoting 
thrift. 

“His  daily  work  is  an  appeal  to  the 
better  instincts  of  his  fellow-man  and 
the  evening  of  his  existence  is  filled 
with  pleasant  memories  of  little  chil¬ 


dren  clothed  and  fed  through  the  busi¬ 

ness  philanthropy  of  his  life’s  work; 
memories  of  boys  educated  for  useful 
trades  or  professions  and  girls  saved 
from  child  labor  for  the  better  mother¬ 
hood  of  a  nation,  all  accomplished 
without  the  sting  or  humiliation  of 
Tweet  charity.’  His  spirit  is  soothed 
by  the  thankful  prayers  of  widows  and 
he  is  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
labors  were  indeed  ‘a  blessed  blend 
of  business  and  benevolence.’  ” 


ANSWERS 

The  Life  Underwriters  News  of  Can¬ 
ada,  gives  some  very  apt  answers  to  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  assured,  some  of  which 

follow:  >( 

“I  must  pay  my  debts  first.” 

“Thousands  of  hard-working  men 
have  said  this  to  the  neglect  of  life 
assurance.  Perhaps  they  struggled 
hard  and  economized  to  pay  for  a  farm 
or  a  home,  and  had  it  nearly  paid  for, 
but  death  took  them  off,  and  that  mort¬ 
gage  that  had  to  be  foreclosed  forced 
the  property  upon  the  market  and  sac¬ 
rificed  it;  and  so  the  little  all  was 
lost!  What  a  prize  in  such  a  case 
would  even  a  small  life  policy  have 
been!  Such  examples  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  you.  Because  you  are  in 
debt  you  ought  to  be  insured.” 


“I  cannot  save  $30.00  a  year  out  of 
my  income.” 

“Suppose  I  were  to  say  to  you,  ‘Come 
out  with  me  to-night;  we  will  go  and 
have  dinner  and  attend  the  theatre.’ 
You  would  gladly  go,  and  incidentally 
spend  two  or  three  dollars.  And  you 
would  do  that  once  a  month,  or  much 
oftener,  without  thinking.  Yet  when  I 
ask  you  to  set  aside  $2.50  a  month  as 
a  savings  fund,  and  to  create  an  es¬ 
tate  of  $1,000  immediately,  you  tell  me 
you  cannot  do  it.” 


“It  costs  too  much.” 

“Yes!  Life  insurance,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  is  good,  costs.  What 
is  it  worth  to  you  per  year  to  know 
that  your  family  was  protected  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000  in  case  of  your  death? 
$15.  All  right;  let  it  go  at  that.  Take 
this  $15  away  from  the  premium  of 
$35,  and  regard  the  difference  of  $20 
as  an  investment,  and  let  us  see  what 
it  will  yield  you.  In  twenty  years  you 
will  invest  $400',  but  the  amount  is 
paid  in  small  instalments.  We  will 

return  you  $ .  That  means . 

per  cent,  compound  interest.  Pretty 
good  investment,  is  it  not?” 

“It  does  not  cost  at  all.  They  money 
is  not  spent;  it  is  saved.  You  simply 
deposit  your  money  in  a  company  safer 
than  a  bank,  and  they  hold  it  on  de¬ 
posit,  returning  it  to  you  at  a  given 
time,  or  in  the  advent  of  your  death 
they  pay  your  estate  $1,000.  It  is  the 
company  that  it  costs,  not  you,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  should  unfortunately  die 
soon. 

“Would  you  for  one  minute  consider 
the  ‘cost’  if  your  loved  ones  were  in 
great  peril?  No!  You  would  rush 
in  and  risk  your  life  without  delay, 
and  yet  you  will  argue  that  the  saving 
of  a  few  cents  per  day  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  those  dear  to  you  ‘costs  too 
much.’  ” 


“I  can’t  afford  so  much  at  a  time.” 
“The  company  has  provided  for  that 
by  arranging  for  you  to  pay  semi-an¬ 
nually.” 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter- 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


“It  is  not  a  safe  investment.” 

“In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  great¬ 
est  stability  must  attach  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  taken  with  responsible  and  con¬ 
servative  companies.  And  then  it  is 
an  historic  fact  that  no  investments 
whatever  have  proven  more  safe  than 
those  of  life  insurance.” 


“Life  assurance  is  not  a  profitable 
investment.” 

“If  that  is  so,  how  is  it  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  shrewdest  business  men 
in  the  country  invest  their  funds  this 
way?  Examine  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  are  insured.” 


August  13,  1915. 
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WRITE  BIG  ORDINARY  VOLUME 

Knickerbocker  District  of  Metropolitan 
Makes  Record — Other  Sections 
High  in  Ordinary 

Considering  the  keen  competition  of 
the  district  offices  of  the  industrial 
writing  companies  to  turn  in  a  large 
volume  of  ordinary,  the  Knickerbocker 
district  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  in 
New'  York  City  sets  a  great  example 
for  other  districts  to  emulate.  June 
is  one  of  the  months  w'hen  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  falling  off  in  business,  es¬ 
pecially  ordinary,  yet  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  men  wrote  $200,000  that  month, 
and  the  high  record  for  the  year  was 
made  in  May,  when  they  rolled  up  a 
total  of  $367,100. 

That’s  a  great  ordinary  district,  any¬ 
way,  every  month  in  the  year.  They 
put  up  over  $152,000  in  January,  $163,- 
411  in  February,  and  followed  it  -up 
with  $251,516  to  clinch  the  quarter’s 
business.  They  placed  nearly  140,000 
during  April,  and  finished  off  their 
half-year’s  total  with  $265,557  more  or¬ 
dinary  business  placed  and  paid-for. 
Among  the  other  districts  that  rolled 
up  brilliant  June  records  approaching 
$200,000  for  the  month,  Kenwood, 
Norristown,  San  Francisco,  Murray 
Hill  and  Stuyvesant  Heights  figured 
prominently;  also  Los  Angeles  North, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Englewood,  Milwaukee, 
Bay  Ridge,  Syracuse,  Garfield  and  other 
staffs. 


WHY  MONTHLY  INCOME  IS  BETTER 


It’s  More  Than  Just  Life  Insurance, 
Says  Manager  Mix — Advice 
to  Agents 


“Life  insurance  is  a  good  thing,”  says 
R  J.  Mix,  manager  for  the  Prudential 
at  New  York,  “But  monthly  income 
protection  is  infinitely  better.”  To  the 
statement  that  life  insurance  and 
monthly  income  protection  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  he  says: 

“Oh,  no  they’re  not,  not  by  a  million 
miles!  Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  I 
thought  the  same  as  you  do.  I  thought 
that  monthly  income  was  just  ‘life  in¬ 
surance,’  but  now  I  know  better!  Fact 
is  I’m  just  beginning  to  understand 
what  monthly  income  really  means. 
I’m  becoming  saturated  with  the  sub¬ 
ject!  The  more  I  study  it,  the  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  more  firmly  it  takes 
possession  of  me,  and  I’m  glad  to  say 
that  I’ve  at  last  reached  the  point 
— where  I  see  the  difference — the  enor¬ 
mous  difference — between  just  plain 
‘life  insurance’  and  monthly  income 
protection.  True  it  is  that  monthly  in¬ 
come  protection  always  means  life  in¬ 
surance  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
true  that  life  insurance  always  means 
protection! 

“Prior  to  six  or  seven  years  ago,  life 
insurance  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  and  it’s  still  good,  but  since  the 
birth  of  the  monthly  income  idea,  old- 
fashioned  ‘life  insurance’  must  take 
the  second  place.  Now  I  want  to  ask: 
‘Have  you  ever  thoroughly  grasped  the 
truth  of  that  big  and  wonderfully  im¬ 
portant  statement — has  that  truth  ever 
sunk  way  down  into  your  mind  and 
stuck  there  until  it  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  you?’  If  it  hasn’t,  I  ask  you 
to  think  it  over  and  think  it  over  until 
you  feel  as  I  do  about  it — until  monthly 
income  protection  becomes  an  obses¬ 
sion  with  you — until  you  belong  to  it  in¬ 
stead  of  it  to  you!  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  my  friends,  that  nothing  better 
could  happen  to  you!  I’d  like  to  see 
every  one  of  you  reach  the  point  where 
if  a  man  asks  you  what  is  your  voca¬ 
tion,  you’ll  not  tell  him  that  you’re  a 
life  insurance  agent  but  that  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  ‘furnishing  protection — the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world!’ 

“Why,  it’s  difficult  to  think  of  the 
money  end  of  our  business — the  com¬ 
missions  we  make — when  one  is  talking 
and  selling  protection — monthly  income 
protection!  There’s  so  much  genuine 
beneficence  in  it — so  much  real  philan¬ 
thropy— that  when  it  really  takes  hold 
of  you,  it  makes  you  feel  as  though  you 
couldn’t  wait  to  explain  it.’’ 


SELLING  20-PAYMENT  LIFE 


Strong  Points  About  This  Form  That 
Agent  Can  Present  Effectively  to 
His  Prospect 


An  agent  of  a  prominent  company 
recently  asked  one  of  the  officers  to 
give  him  a  selling  talk  on  the  twenty- 
payment  life  contract.  In  response  the 
latter  said: 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  a 
selling  talk.  To  be  effectively  applic¬ 
able  it  should  be  largely  based  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  prospect.  We  will,  however, 
give  you  the  general  points  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  a  participating 
contract  of  this  kind. 

“Although  a  young  man  may  have 
no  dependents  and  no  immediate  need 
for  life  insurance,  it  will  be  extraordi¬ 
nary  if  he  goes  through  twenty  years 
without  having  a  distinct  need  for  it. 
By  taking  it  at  his  present  age  he  will 
secure  lower  cost  and  also  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  establishing  a  saving 
fund.  The  evidence  of  prudence  and 
forethought  furnished  by  his  action 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  with  whom 
he  has  business  relations  and  may  be¬ 
come  an  influence  in  gaining  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  recognition  of  his 
employers. 

“It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  young 
man  will  marry  in  time.  If  his  life 
insurance  premiums  have  for  some 
time  been  among  his  fixed  charges  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  waits 
until  after  marriage  to  take  life  insur¬ 
ance,  it  is  highly  probable  that  ex¬ 
pense,  coming  along  with  numerous 
unexpected  demands  on  his  purse,  will 
be  burdensome  and,  perhaps,  impos¬ 
sible  to  meet.  This  is  a  situation 
which  occurs  in  a  majority  of  cases  of 
early  marriage. 

“Many  young  men  have  to  forego 
promising  business  opportunities  for 
lack  of  a  little  money  which  the  pos¬ 
session  of  life  insurance  policies  might 
have  enabled  them  to  obtain.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years  the  young  man 
who  carried  a  $10,000'  Twenty  Payment 
Life  Policy  and  allowed  his  dividends 
to  accumulate  would  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  substantial  sum  of  money  at  a 
time  when  experience  and  judgment 
should  enable  him  to  employ  it  profit¬ 
ably.  Or,  suppose  that  he  should  de¬ 
cide  that  life  insurance  was  of  greater 
value  to  him.  He  would  have  a  paid- 
up  policy  of  $10,000.  It  is  probable 
that  not  one  man  in  50,000  at  the  age 
of  45  can  boast  of  an  absolute  un¬ 
shrinkable  estate  of  $10,000.  And  this 
will  yield  an  annual  income  from  divi¬ 
dends  which,  in  the  event  of  his  outliv¬ 
ing  his  expectation  of  life,  will  greatly 
decrease  the  net  cost  of  his  insurance 
investment. 

“These  are  the  main  considerations 
that  should  influence  a  young  unmar¬ 
ried  man  to  take  life  insurance.  There 
are,  of  course,  others  of  a  secondary 
character,  such  as  the  disability  protec¬ 
tion,  that  can  be  advanced.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  such  cases  a  Combination  Pol¬ 
icy  will  prove  attractive.” 


PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS’  FUND 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

a  definite  contract,  and  depended  large¬ 
ly  upon  voluntary  contributions  of 
benevolent  persons  to  enable  it  to  care 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  its  members. 
It  was  not  until  long  after  several 
prominent  existing  companies  had  be¬ 
gun  business  that  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Fund  adopted  scientific  pre¬ 
miums  and  began  the  accumulation  of 
a  mathematical  reserve  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  fulfill  definite  contracts.  The 
organization  itself  cannot  give  the  ex¬ 
act  date  when  it  began  to  issue  regu¬ 
lar  contracts  of  life  insurance  based 
upon  adequate  rates  and  mathematical 
reserves.  It  began  reporting  to  the 
insurance  department,  however,  In 
1875,  at  which  time,  according  to  the 
Year  Book,  it  had  assets  of  $114,285 
and  a  surplus  of  $47,107." 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


nsurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

■  . .  ■  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 


Assets . . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  In  Force .  . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization. 
Is  Paying  Its  Policyholders  over . 


.  *11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
1,727,653.95 
99,256,046.00 
15,428,933.48 

$1,250,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  of  Agencies 

- - - 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Hadley) 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2497  John. 

Subscription  Price  $8.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  18  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1807,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  8,  1879. 


CHARLES  H.  COFFIN 

The  increased  responsibilities  which 
the  managing  underwriter  of  a  fire  in¬ 
surance  company  must  be  prepared  to 
assume  under  conditions  prevailing 
to-day,  have  made  presidential  timber 
very  scarce.  A  company  that  expects 
to  maintain  its  position  in  the  under¬ 
writing  world,  or  hopes  to  improve  it, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
services  of  a  man  who  has  peculiar  and 
varied  talents,  in  addition  to  a  full  and 
ripe  experience  in  underwriting. 

Such  men  are  scarce  in  any  business. 
They  are  especially  scarce  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  perhaps,  because  the  demands 
are  greater.  A  company  seeking  such 
a  man  will  find  that  he  is  already  very 
securely  placed  at  or  near  the  top  of 
some  other  company.  Furthermore, 
there  is  apt  to  be  quite  a  little  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  outside  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  of  this  calibre  and 
because  of  all  of  these  difficulties,  the 
company  that  manages  to  win  over  an 
underwriter  of  conspicuous  efficiency, 
deserves  to  be  doubly  congratulated. 

It  became  known  last  week  that 
Charles  H.  Coffin,  vice-president  of  the 
German-American  Insurance  Company 
would,  some  time  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  head  the  Niagara  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  standing  in  the  insurance  frater¬ 
nity  is  perhaps  best  indicated  in  the 
general  and  unanimous  expressions  of 
approval  with  which  the  news  was  re¬ 
ceived.  And  the  Niagara  Fire  is  to  be 
doubly  congratulated. 

Mr.  Coffin  needs  no  sponsor;  nor 
does  he  need  a  eulogist.  When  the 
news  of  his  appointment  was  publish¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Coffin  received,  along  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  congratulatory  com¬ 
munications,  offers  of  “write-ups”  and 
publicity,  totaling  not  less  than  two 
miles.  He  succumbed  to  neither.  With 
a  modesty  that  is  genuine,  character¬ 
istic  and  winning,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
tempters  that  a  fire  insurance  company 
is  bigger  than  any  individual. 

Mr.  Coffin  will  go  to  his  new  duties 
and  enlarged  responsibilities  with  the 
best  wishes  of  the  rank  and  the  file 
in  fire  insurance. 


Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  organized  an 
auxiliary  reserve  volunteer  service  in 
connection  with  Its  paid  fire  depart¬ 
ment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Theodore  E.  Gaty,  secretary  of  the 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  has 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  unemployment  insurance,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  issue  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer.  Superficially,  it  would  seem 
to  the  average  person,  that  nothing  was 
more  easily  ascertained  and  even 
proved,  than  the  fact  or  condition  of 
unemployment,  not  excepting  death  it¬ 
self.  Yet  in  enumerating  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  all  past  attempts  to 
formulate  a  system  of  unemployment 
insurance,  Mr.  Gaty  puts  first  the  lack 
of  any  satisfactory  test  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  difficulty  lies  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  finding  em¬ 
ployment,  as  there  is  no  conclusive 
means  of  establishing  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gaty  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
company  to  write  successfully  this 
class  of  insurance  under  any  condi¬ 
tions.  He  seems  to  be  uncertain  as  to 
the  success  of  even  a  combination  of 
companies  in  this  direction.  “It  might 
be  possible,”  says  Mr.  Gaty,  “for  a 
large  group  of  strong  liability  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  transact  this  class 
of  insurance  under  a  compulsory  law, 
provided  that  the  State,  the  employers, 
and  the  employes  co-operate.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  no  country 
has  private  enterprise  succeeded  in 
launching  unemployment  insurance, 
there  would  seem  to  be  small  prospect 
of  developments  along  this  line. 


MEDDLING 

The  proposition  made  before  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  at  Albany,  to 
combine  the  Banking  and  the  Insurance 
departments  in  New  York  State,  is  the 
worst  kind  of  meddling.  Any  one  who 
has  given  the  slightest  attention  to 
State  insurance  supervision  knows  that 
these  two  departments  both  suffer 
when  brought  together  under  one  head. 

New  Jersey  has  a  combined  depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  significant  that  this  is 
the  only  prominent  Eastern  State  that 
is  not  actively  identified  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  important  activi¬ 
ties  of  that  body.  New  Jersey  has  some 
admirable  insurance  laws  that  might 
serve  as  models  elsewhere,  but  the 
State  has  contributed  little  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  supervision,  be¬ 
cause  the  insurance  division  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  banking  department. 

New  York  has  to-day  one  of  the  best 
organized  and  most  efficient  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  country.  It  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  by  meddling. 


W.  J.  Powell,  of  the  Edward  A. 
Woods  Agency,  of  the  Equitable  Life 
at  Pittsburgh,  who  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Quarter-Million  Club  of  the 
Equitable  at  the  recent  convention  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  qualified  for 
the  club  every  year  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed.  Last  year  Mr.  Powell  paid  for 
$354,595  and  in  the  seven  months  of 
1915  he  has  more  than  qualified  for  the 
Club  by  paying  for  $251,750.  Mr.  Powell 
became  associated  with  the  Edward  A. 
Woods  Agency  fourteen  years  ago  in  a 
clerical  capacity.  Each  year  has  re¬ 
corded  substantial  advances  in  his 
business,  until  last  month  when  he 
led  the  entire  agency  force  of  the 
Society. 


K.  J.  GUHNE. 


Karl  J.  Guhne  of  the  firm  of  Guhne 
&  Barnes,  general  agents  of  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  started  his  business 
life  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with  the  Tier- 
nan-iHavens  Printing  Company  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  later  going  to  St.  Louis  as 
salesman  for  the  Buxton  &  Skinner 
Printing  &  Stationery  Company.  He 
was  with  that  firm  more  than  ten  years, 
and  was  always  one  of  the  leaders 
among  their  sales  force.  Mr.  Guhne 
took  up  life  insurance  work  in  June, 
1913,  as  special  agent  for  the  Home 
Life  at  the  St.  Louis  office.  Since  his 
first  six  months  in  the  business  he  has 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Company’s  largest 
producers.  In  the  spring  of  1914  he 
was  appointed  supervisor  of  agents, 
and  in  July,  1915,  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  office  with 
Mr.  Barnes — Western  Insurance  Review. 
* *  *  * 

Charles  H.  Post,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Edinburgh,  spends  his  spare 
time  during  the  summer  at  his  country 
place  in  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 
There  he  has  a  spacious  farm  with  a 
large  frontage  on  a  lake  where  he  finds 
his  favorite  diversion  in  the  expert 
manipulation  of  the  fishing  rod.  Near 
the  lake  running  through  the  farm  is 
a  stream  which  abounds  with  tempting 
trout,  Mr.  Post’s  favorite  fish.  His 
keenness  has  not,  however,  been  con¬ 
fined  to  fishing,  as  his  enviable  record 
shows.  Starting  out  as  a  boy  of  six¬ 
teen  with  the  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in 
New  York,  he  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  forty-three  years  he  has 
been  in  the  insurance  business. 

In  1878  he  became  a  special  agent 
for  the  Continental  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny,  after  having  served  in  the  Neafie 
&  Terwilliger  agency  for  some  time. 
In  1884  he  became  manager  for  New 
York  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance,  of 
Boston.  When  the  business  of  this 
Company  was  re-insured  in  1888  by  the 
Niagara,  he  was  appointed  agency 
manager  of  the  Niagara.  Later  he  was 
made  one  of  the  secretaries.  It  was 
from  this  office  that  he  went  to  the 
Caledonian  as  manager.  In  1898,  Mr. 
Post,  assuming  under  his  charge  the 
Pacific  Coast  department  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  was  given  control  of  the  entire 
United  States  business  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian.  *  *  * 

Mayor  George  M.  Sandt,  of  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  has  received  his  appointment  as 
general  agent  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty  Company  for  Monmouth 
County  for  all  lines. 


GEO.  BARNES. 


George  Barnes,  of  the  firm  of  Guhne 
&  Barnes,  general  agents  of  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  the  Home  LUe  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  has  been  in  the 
life  insurance  business  about  two  and 
a  half  years,  all  of  which  time  has  been 
spent  in  his  present  connection.  Mr. 
Barnes  began  his  business  career  with 
the  Buxton  &  Skinner  Printing  and 
Stationery  Company,  following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Washington  University  in 
1905.  He  was  with  Buxton  &  Skinner 
for  nearly  eight  years,  working  in  near¬ 
ly  all  departments  of  the  business.  He 
entered  life  insurance  work  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1913,  believing  that  the  business 
offered  maximum  opportunities  to  the 
man  who  could  make  good.  Mr.  Barnes 
started  out  as  a  special  agent  for  the 
Home  Life  and  in  the  spring  of  1914 
was  appointed  supervisor  of  agents  for 
the  St.  Louis  office.  He  was  appointed 
general  agent  with  Mr.  Guhne  for  the 
Home  Life  in  St.  Louis  on  July  31. 
— Western  Insurance  Rewew. 

*  *  * 

W.  G.  Stone,  special  agent,  Law, 
Union  &  Rock;  Alex.  Bates,  special 
agent,  New  York  Underwriters  Agency, 
and  Joseph  H.  Mayers,  special  agent, 
Niagara  Fire,  having  been  sojourning  in 
Lttle  old  Manhattan  for  a  few  moons. 
Reason — passing  business — during  ab¬ 
sence  of  department  heads  from  home 
offices  on  vacations. 

•  •  • 

Frederick  F.  Taylor,  fifth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  and  at 
one  time  head  of  the  Company’s  San 
Francisco  office,  is  preparing  to  visit 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  This  will  be  Mr. 
Taylor’s  second  trip  to  the  Coast  since 
the  earthquake  of  1906. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  William  Alexander  and 
William  E.  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society,  left  California  for  New 
York  via  the  Panama  Canal  this  week. 
Both  were  at  Santa  Barbara  attending 
the  gathering  of  Equitable  field  stars. 
•  •  • 

Due  to  a  typographical  error  in  last 
week  s  issue,  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  became  rather  involved: 

William  F.  Murphy,  special  agent  of 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America,  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  a  nine  pound  boy 
last  week  who  is  now  William  F„  Jr. 
Mr.  Murphy  after  a  four  and  a  half 
years  service  with  Gordon,  Roberts  & 
Company,  connected  with  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America  in  October,  1914 
and  was  married  in  July  of  the  same 
year. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


A  fire  insurance  policy  is  an  agreement  which  implies 
service.  The  quality  of  that  service  depends  upon  the  Comp¬ 
any’s  ability  and  good  intent.  As  to  that,  look  to  its  past  per¬ 
formances  and  its  financial  resources.  Investigate  the  scope 
and  character  of  its  operations.  Refer  to  the  experience 
and  equipment  of  its  officials,  the  personnel  and  standing 
of  its  directorate.  An  agent’s  position  is  no  less  reflected 
by  the  character  of  the  companies  he  represents  than  is  the 
prestige  of  a  company  by  the  nature  of  its  representatives. 

The  National  Union  is  a  service  company.  It  has  become 
so  through  careful  selection  of  its  representatives.  It  has 
survived  the  most  disastrous  conflagrations  in  history,  under 
the  stress  of  which  it  has  honorably  met  every  obligation. 

Experienced  agents  find  this  Company  a  valuable  asset 
and  we  welcome  correspondence  concerning  the  extension 
of  its  business. 


WRITE  AUTOS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

MANY  SUBTERFUGES  ARE  USED 

Harrison  Law,  Secretary  of  Brokers 

Association,  Charges  “Tricks”  in 
New  York  Cars  Writing 

Considerable  interest  is  felt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  arrangement  of 
automobile  rates  in  Greater  New'  York 
as  to  vhat  extent  the  Seven-months’ 
Warranty,  which  is  to  be  attached  to 
all  policies  issued  outside  of  the  Bor¬ 
oughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Kings  and 
Queens  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  as  to 
whether  the  companies  will  live  strict¬ 
ly  up  to  the  proviso  of  attaching  and 
not  waiving  this  clause.  Many  sub¬ 
terfuges  of  late  have  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  get  a  reduced  rate  for 
automobile  owners  of  New  York  City. 

One  agency,  it  is  said,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  lower  rates,  has  through  the 
medium  of  club  membership  secured 
policies  at  out  of  town  rates,  having 
these  policies  issued  or  countersigned 
by  an  agent  elsev'here  than  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  company  then  waiv¬ 
ing  the  Warranty.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  harm  has  been  done  in  a  great 
many  instances — the  policies  have  been 
secured  and  will  stand  for  a  year  from 
the  time  they  were  issued.  The  waiv¬ 
ing  of  the  clause  is  a  violation  of  the 
general  rules  laid  dowm  by  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Committee,  and  should  not  have 
been  done,  but  it  was,  it  is  claimed 
and  considerable  automobile  business 
changed  hands. 

Many  other  subterfuges  were  resort¬ 
ed  to,  one  of  which  wras  in  connection 
with  the  application  which  reads  “Ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Assured.”  The  question 
of  what  is  the  “Address  of  the  As¬ 
sured”  has  often  been  brought  up,  and 
where  the  company  could  be  induced 
to  wmive  the  Seven-months’  Warranty, 
an  address  for  insurance  purposes  was 
given,  as,  for  instance,  a  large  plant 
located  in  New  York  City  might  have 
an  officer  who  would  reside  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  the  automobile  rates  were 
lower  than  in  New  York  City.  In  that 
case,  that  “Address  of  the  Assured” 
v  as  used.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  that  was  not  a  breach  of  war¬ 
ranty,  and  whether  the  company  could 
not  deny  liability.  Another  proposi¬ 
tion  recently  produced  was  where  a 
property  owner  in  a  location  other  than 
in  New  York  City,  while  the  property 
might  be  tenant  property,  would  be 
used  as  the  “Address  of  the  Assured,” 
and  with  the  Seven-months’  Warranty 
waived,  the  policy  would  become  a  gen¬ 
eral  floater  policy  on  automobiles,  ir¬ 
respective  of  where  it  was  kept. 

Law  Blames  Companies 

When  Harrison  Law,  secretary  of 
the  Brokers  Association  of  New  York 
City  was  asked  concerning  this  he  con¬ 
firmed  the  reports  of  the  practices. 

“In  a  recent  conversation  with  one 
of  the  underwriters  of  a  fire  company 
that  was  issuing  policies  from  a  New 
Jersey  agency  on  automobiles  in  New 
York  City,”  said  Mr.  Law,  “the  ques¬ 
tion  wras  asked  of  this  underwriter  if 
he  would  write  a  policy  covering  goods 
on  trucks  in  New  York  City,  or  where 
the  majority  of  the  trucking  done  was 
in  New  York  City,  at  a  floater  rate  of 
the  New  Jersey  or  the  New  York  City 
rate,  and  where  he  would  write  the 
policy  from.  He  immediately  stated 
that  that  wfas  a  New  York  City  busi¬ 
ness,  and  should  be  written  from  New 
York  City.  He  was  then  asked  why 
he  wrote  the  automobile  business 
countersigned  in  New  Jersey  instead 
of  New  York  City.  He  admitted  that 
he  should,  and  also  that  it  was  done 
that  way  to  favor  a  certain  New  York 
City  insurance  man.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  fire  underwriters  to  also 
adopt  a  Seven-months’  Warranty,  and 

(Continued  on  page  11.) 


START  NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 


Smyth,  Sanford  &  Gerard,  Inc.,  Will 
Operate  on  Large  Scale  With 
Complete  Equipment 


A  combination  of  important  business 
interests  developed  last  week  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  brokerage  firm 
of  Smyth,  Sanford  &  Gerard,  Inc.,  of  60 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  lawyer,  and 
former  assistant  district  attorney,  G. 
Foster  Sanford,  formerly  of  Frank  B. 
Hall  Co.,  and  Sumner  Gerard,  lawyer 
and  brother  of  Ambassador  Gerard, 
United  States  Representative  to  Ger¬ 
many.  G.  M.  Wynkoop,  heretofore  an 
independent  broker,  with  offices  at  91 
William  street,  has  affiliated  with 
Smyth,  Sanford  &  Gerard,  Inc.,  and  will 
devote  special  attention  to  the  liabil¬ 
ity  business. 

Lester  C.  Hebbard,  who  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  R.  A.  Corroon  &  Co.,  and  has 
of  late  been  an  independent  broker, 
will  be  office  manager  of  the  firm  in 
addition  to  which  he  will  continue  to 
handle  his  personal  business. 

Smyth,  Sanford  &  Gerard,  Inc.,  con¬ 
trol  the  insurance  schedules  of  the  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line,  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  R.  R.  and  the  Schenectady  Rail¬ 
ways  Company,  in  addition  to  which  it 
has  many  large  mercantile  risks.  The 
corporation  has  organized  an  efficient 
corps  of  engineers  and  inspectors  and 
proposes  to  give  a  superior  service  to 
its  clients. 


MOTORIZE  PHILADELPHIA  DEP'T. 

To  Have  the  Most  Modern  Equipment 
in  the  World — Council  Appro¬ 
priates  $100,000 


At  a  conference  of  the  city  officials 
of  Philadelphia  recently,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  immediately  to  equip  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  most  modern  apparatus 
procurable.  The  City  Council  recently 
appropriated  $100,000  for  this  purpose, 
and  bids  for  additional  apparatus  will 
be  called  for  next  week.  The  motoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  department  is  the  ul¬ 
timate  objective  of  the  appropriation  in 
addition  to  the  minor  improvements 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  In  drawing  up  the  plans  for 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  the  city  officials  brought  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers  into  consultation. 


SUES  MUTUALS  ON  LOSS 

The  Textile  Mutual  Fire  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Haven,  the  Sterling  Mutual  Fire, 
the  Lunghan  Mutual  Fire  of  Franklin 
County,  the  Farmers  Mutual  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  the  Steelton  Mutual  Fire  of 
Steelton,  all  of  Pennsylvania,  are  being 
sued  by  the  Reichart  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing  Company  and  others  involved 
in  a  loss  amounting  to  $10,000,  which 
was  carried  in  the  above-named  mu¬ 
tuals. 


WANT  TEUTONIA  AND  CITY  FIRE 

Reports  from  Pittsburgh  state  that 
the  same  interests  that  are  said  to  have 
been  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Teutonia  Fire  of  Allegheny  have 
made  an  offer  for  the  City  Insurance 
Company  also. 


T.  C.  Roche,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  home  office  of  the  Connecticut 
Fire  for  twenty  years,  has  resigned  and 
will  return  to  Chicago  where  he  form¬ 
erly  resided. 


Freehold,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  a  new 
auto  chemical  fire  engine  from  the 
American-La  France  Co.  This  will  add 
greatly  to  the  protection  of  the  city  and 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $6,000. 


W.  S.  Riviere,  general  agent  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  visited  the  home  office  of  the 
company  this  week. 


'WRITING  USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

especially  in  connection  with  retail 
mercantiles. 

A  well  known  underwriter,  when 
asked  to  define  what  Use  and  Occu- 
pany  insurance  is  intended  to  cover  and 
how  to  determine  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  be  carried,  stated  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  indemnify  the  assured  for 
loss  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of 
fire  interrupting  the  production  of 
goods,  or  so  damaging  his  plant  as  to 
diminish  the  possibility  of  producing 
goods  to  its  full  capacity.  His  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  be  carried  is  to  total  up  the 
fixed  charges  to  be  incurred  whether  or 
not  the  plant  is  running,  such  as  inter¬ 
est  on  bonds,  wages  of  superintendent 
or  such  skilled  help  as  could  not  be 
laid  off  in  case  of  a  temporary  shut¬ 
down;  taxes,  royalties  for  machinery 
or  processes  which  are  payable  wheth¬ 
er  operated  or  not;  loss  under  con¬ 
tracts;  cost  of  lighting,  heating,  at¬ 
tendance  and  general  maintenance  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  condition  of  idleness, 
and  any  other  yearly  contracts  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  plant;  other  consistent  spe¬ 
cial  items  of  expense  or  indebtedness 
which  cannot,  be  escaped  during  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension,  together  with  prof¬ 
its  which  would — or  might  reasonably 
—have  been  earned  had  the  plant  been 
in  operation. 

Features  of  Recommended  Forms 

The  Uniformity  Committee  covers 
the  above  in  the  following  language, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  form  itself: 

“It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
term  ‘use  and  occupancy,’  as  herein 
used,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  net 
profits;  general  maintenance,  to  the 
extent  of  taxes,  interest  on  bond  or 
mortgage  indebtedness,  heating  and 
lighting,  and  legal  liability  of  assured 
for  royalties  and  salaries  and  wages 
of  employes.” 

The  second  new  feature  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  forms  reads  as  follows: 

“That  any  surplus  machinery  or  du¬ 
plicate  parts  thereof,  equipment  or 


supplies,  which  may  be  owned,  con¬ 
trolled  or  used  by  the  assured  shall,  in 
event  of  loss,  be  used  in  placing  the 
property  in  condition  for  operation.” 

The  committee  has  prepared  forms  to 
cover  Use  and  Occupancy  under  three 
general  divisions:  first,  on  an  annual 
basis  where  the  earnings  average  about 
the  same  throughout  the  year;  second, 
where  the  earnings  fluctuate  during  the 
year,  and  third,  where  desired  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  such  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter  season.  These  three 
groups  are  in  turn  divided  into  manu¬ 
facturing  and  non-manufacturing.  Un¬ 
der  the  former  the  “full  daily  average 
product”  Is  defined  as  being  “the  aver¬ 
age  daily  product  for  the  twelve  months 
next  preceding  date  of  fire.”  The  non¬ 
manufacturing  form  defines  the  “full 
daily  average  Use  and  Occupancy”  as 
being  “the  average  daily  Use  and  Oc¬ 
cupancy  for  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  date  of  fire.”  By  this  is 
doubtless  meant  the  value  of  such  Use 
and  Occupancy.  Forms  2  and  3— manu¬ 
facturing  and  non-manufacturing — both 
have  a  definition  similar  to  the  above 
except  that  the  period  of  time  corres¬ 
ponding  to  that  for  which  insurance  is 
carried  is  used. 

The  third  feature  referred  to  reads 
as  follows  in  the  manufacturing  form: 

“That  in  event  that  the  assured  con¬ 
tinues  business  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
at  some  other  location  during  the  time 
necessary  to  repair  or  reconstruct  the 
building  or  buildings  named  herein,  the 
value  of  the  ‘use  and  occupancy’  of 
such  new  location  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  which  under  the 
terms  of  this  policy  would  otherwise  be 
recoverable  by  the  assured.” 

The  same  clause  appears  on  the  non- 
manufacturing  form  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  “earned”  after  the  words 
“Use  and  Occupancy.”  It  is  not  clear 
what  distinction  is  intended  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  this  word. 

Comments  on  the  Definitions 

In  discussing  the  definition  of  Use 
and  Occupancy  which  is  to  be  embodied 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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ELECTRICAL  HAZARDS  IN  SAW  MILLS 

Whenever  the  cause  of  a  fire  is  not  work  around  such  an  equipment  with 


known,  it  has  been  common  practice  to 
blame  the  trouble  on  “crossed  electric 
wires.”  There  are  cases  on  record  of 
such  a  report  when  there  was  not  even 
a  bell  wire  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  improvements  in  electrical  de¬ 
vices  and  wiring  have  been  so  mark¬ 
ed,  that  their  safety  is  admittedly 
greater  than  that  of  the  sources  of 
light  and  power  which  they  have  re¬ 
placed. 

Electricity  is  an  important  fire  haz¬ 
ard,  but  by  no  means  as  great  a  one 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  It  has  been 
stated  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  all 
fires  are  due  to  it.  This  article  will 
point  out  some  of  the  common 
dangers,  and  the  manner  in  which  to 
secure  the  maximum  reasonable  safety 
in  its  use. 

Sticking  a  crowbar  into  a  revolving 
flywheel  is  something  which  every  man 
knows  would  result  disastrously.  Most 
men  do  not  realize  that  accidentally 
getting  a  monkey-wrench  across  the 
terminals  of  a  dynamo  or  motor  of 
considerable  size  will  cause  fireworks, 
fire  hazard,  and  life  hazard  of  the  same 
general  nature,  as  trying  to  stop  a 
moving  flywheel.  You  get  the  full  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  power  behind  the  electric 
machine,  if  a  short  of  that  kind  takes 
place.  Just  because  electric  current 
ordinarily  flows  silently  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  taking  liberties 
with  it. 

Dynamos  have  blown  up  under  bad 
short-circuiting  conditions.  In  one 
case  in  Wisconsin  a  short  circuit 
caused  molten  copper  to  bombard  the 
switchboard  so  vigorously  that  the 
machine  could  not  be  cut  off  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  other  dynamos  sent  their 
full  current  into  the  wrecked  machine. 
Copper  flew  up  into  the  monitor,  and 
set  the  roof  on  fire.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  property  loss  and  serious  in¬ 
terruption  of  business.  One  thing  that 
the  company  in  question  learned  was 
that  it  is  poor  policy  to  have  the  plane 
of  rotation  of  the  electric  machines  in 
line  with  the  switchboard. 

Shorts  are  the  chief  fear  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  man.  The  bigger  the  power,  the 
greater  the  danger.  Hence,  all  wiring 
is  installed  so  as  to  be  as  safe  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  this  trouble. 

Originally  it  was  the  practice  to 
staple  bare  copper  wires  to  the  edges 
of  wooden  joists.  As  long  as  the  wood 
was  dry  and  no  gas  pipe  or  metal 
crossed  the  wires,  fair  safety  was  se¬ 
cured.  Then  the  wires  were  encased 
in  rubber  and  supported  on  knobs,  or 
cleats,  or  run  through  porcelain  tubes, 
and  more  recently  they  have  been 
placed  in  conduit  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  mechanical  protection. 

If  the  joints  are  well  made  (wrap¬ 
ped  soldered,  and  doubly  taped),  so 
that  they  do  not  heat  up,  feed-wires, 
as  run  by  competent  electricians,  give 
very  little  trouble.  Fire  hazard  comes 
chiefly  from  attachments  to  the  feed¬ 
ers,  such  as  motors,  extension  cords, 
fixtures,  etc.  Of  these,  more  later. 

Transformers 

More  and  more  mills  in  certain  ter¬ 
ritories  are  getting  their  current  at 
fairly  high  voltage,  and  have  trans¬ 
former  houses  where  the  voltage  is 
stepped  down  and  from  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  distributed  about  the  mill. 

A  transformer  house  has  in  it  fire 
hazards,  due  to  oil,  high  voltage, 
lightning,  and  in  particular  it  has  life 
hazards  of  no  mean  proportion. 

The  transformer  house  should  be  as 
far  separated  from  other  buildings  as 
possible,  it  should  be  kept  locked,  and 
it  should  be  in  charge  of  authorized 
persons. 

While  shocks  generally  do  not  kill  a 
man  when  the  voltage  is  low,  they  are 
very  likely  to  do  so  when  the  voltage 
is  high,  and  hence  it  requires  a  man 
who  really  understands  his  business  to 


*  From  Fire  Prevention  Bulletin  of  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 


safety. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  have 
a  transformer  house  at  the  edge  of  the 
property,  where  the  high  tension  wires 
are  not  likely  to  be  struck  by  fire 
streams,  and  where  men  in  doing  re¬ 
pair  work  on  roofs  or  at  other  points, 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  them.  It 
may  be  a  little  cheaper  to  have  the 
transformer  house  in  the  center  of 
things,  so  as  to  have  the  shortest  low 
tension  distributing  cables,  but  it  is 
not  quite  as  good  fire  and  accident  pre¬ 
vention  practice. 

Switchboards 

A  bad  short  resulting  in  a  fire  at  a 
switchboard  is  particularly  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  because  it  means  interruption  of 
service.  Consequently  the  very  best  of 
engineering  practice  and  most  incom¬ 
bustible  types  of  construction  are  now 
being  used  for  switchboards. 

If  any  of  our  members  have  in  their 
mills  old-fashioned  wooden  switch¬ 
boards,  we  urge  them  to  replace  these 
with  modern  slate  boards. 

In  locating  a  switchboard,  always 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
as  little  subject  to  exposure  to  fire  as 
possible. 

Bunched  cables  on  the  back  of  a 
board  can  be  made  quite  effectively 
flame  proof  by  wrapping  them  in  as¬ 
bestos  tape,  and  soaking  this  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silicate  of  soda  (liquid  glass). 

When  originally  installing  switch¬ 
boards  or  when  rearranging  equipment, 
bear  in  mind  actively  the  man  who  has 
to  work  on  the  back  of  the  board.  Do 
not  install  the  board  so  that  the  man 
has  his  metal  suspender  connection 
against  a  pipe  behind  him  and  his 
wishbone  against  a  bare  busbar.  Give 
him  2%  or  3  ft.  clearance  in  which  to 
work.  Tf  possible,  give  him  more. 
Serious  Practices  in  the  Overfusing  of 
Circuits 

If  an  electric  device  breaks  down, 
and  a  short  circuit  takes  place,  the 
current  flow  goes  up  rapidly.  If  there 
is  a  proper  sized  fuse  or  circuit  break¬ 
er  on  the  line,  the  circuit  opens.  If 
there  is  no  such  protection,  the  de¬ 
vices  or  the  wires  burn  up  or  off,  un¬ 
less  someone  opens  the  switch. 

Fuses  and  circuit  breakers  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  automatic  cut  outs, 
and  they  are  to  an  electric  system 
v.  hat  a  safety  valve  is  to  a  boiler.  It  is 
dangerous  to  run  a  boiler  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  pressure — hence  an  automatic 
safety  device.  It  is  dangerous  to  over¬ 
load  wires — hence  the  automatic  cut¬ 
out. 

When  a  fuse  blows,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  keep  the  system  going  by  re¬ 
placing  the  fuse  with  hay  wire,  brass 
pipe,  several  turns  of  link  fuse,  or  a 
cartridge  or  plug  fuse  several  sizes  too 
large,  instead  of  finding  and  fixing  the 
trouble.  Racing  steamboats  with  a  boy 
hanging  on  the  safety  valve,  and  put¬ 
ting  in  an  oversized  fuse  are  similar 
operations  in  principle. 

The  Electrical  Code  permits  the  use 
of  fuses  of  no  greater  magnitude  than 
10  amperes  for  a  lighting  circuit  com¬ 
posed  of  No.  14  wire.  A  6  ampere  fuse 
is  strongly  recommended  as  being 
large  enough  to  carry  the  average  load, 
but  a  10  ampere  fuse  is  allowed.  We 
have  noticed  in  many  instances  that 
the  lighting  circuits  have  been  fused 
with  15,  20  and  sometimes  30  ampere 
fuses.  The  reason  given  by  the  elec¬ 
tricians  at  these  plants  is  that  the 
smaller  amperage  fuse  blows  out  and 
they  have  been  obliged  constantly  to 
replace.  They  have  therefore  used 
fuses  heavy  enough  to  prevent  blow¬ 
ing  out.  The  answer  to  this,  of  course, 
is  that  on  those  circuits  that  have  a 
tendency  to  blow  out,  they  have  attach¬ 
ed  too  many  lamps;  and  when  this 
matter  is  thoroughly  explained  to  them, 
they  see  the  argument  and  usually  will 
change  the  circuits  and  replace  the 
lower  fuses  according  to  suggestion. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  the  change  of  fuses  to 


higher  amperage  is  made  shortly  after 
our  inspector  calls  and  is  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  his  next  visit  several 
months  later,  in  the  meantime  subject¬ 
ing  the  circuit  to  a  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion.  We  believe  that  if  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  various  plants  wrere 
informed  generally  as  to  the  great 
danger  of  over-fusing,  particularly  in 
lighting  circuits  (because  in  power  cir¬ 
cuits  or  in  heavy  arc  lighting  circuits 
the  danger  is  generally  known  and  the 
fuses  are  correct),  they  would  cause 
this  dangerous  practice  to  cease. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  a  fuse  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  safety 
valve  of  an  electrical  circuit,  and  when 
undue  strain  comes,  the  fuse,  being 
the  weak  part  of  the  circuit,  blows 
out,  thereby  preventing  overloading 
any  other  part  of  the  line  with  the 
accompanying  heating.  If,  however,  a 
circuit  is  too  heavily  fused  and  be¬ 
comes  loaded,  a  blow-out  must  occur 
somewhere,  and  will  invariably  occur 
in  the  weak  part  of  the  wiring,  which 
is  believed  to  have  caused  many  fires 
among  saw  mill  plants.  This  is  easy 
to  understand  when  one  realizes  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  mills  the  wires 
are  usually  covered  with  grease  and 
dust,  and  are  not  always  properly  in¬ 
sulated  when  going  around  sharp 
places  where  the  constant  vibration  of 
the  mill  would  tend  to  wear  off  the 
insulation. 

The  fuses  must  protect  the  weakest 
point  in  the  circuit.  A  pendent  lamp 
cord  needs  more  careful  protection 
than  the  line  wires,  and  the  fuses  must 
be  small  enough  to  blow  before  the 
lamp  cord  burns  up. 

The  National  Electrical  Code,  which 
is  the  national  standard  on  electric 
v/iring,  contains,  among  other  things, 
tables  showing  the  allowable  carrying 
capacity  of  wires.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  good  practice  calls  for  fuses  not 
over  10  amperes  in  size  on  branch  cir¬ 
cuits  controlling  incandescent  lights. 

Copies  of  the  National  Elecrical 
Code  can  be  obtained  gratis  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  office. 

To  see  that  circuits  are  actually  pro¬ 
tected  by  proper  sized  fuses  requires 
first,  instructions  covering  the  point, 
and  secondly,  a  proper  supply  of  fuses 
on  hand. 

Whenever  a  plan  is  large  enough  to 
have  an  electrician,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  he  be  called  upon  to  replace  fuses 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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PLAN  AIRCRAFT  INSURANCE 

BRITISH  HAVE  EVOLVED  SCHEME 


To  Operate  Through  Fire  Offices — Lat¬ 
ter  Don’t  Want  Risks — Cost  and 
Brokerage 


The  project  of  insuring  against  dam¬ 
age  due  to  aircraft  which  was  advanc¬ 
ed  recently  in  England,  has  resulted 
in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  to  conduct 
this  business  through  the  fire  offices. 
But  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
fire  offices  were  not  anxious  to  take 
any  part  of  the  risk  themselves  as  was 
done  by  the  Mutual  War  Risk  Asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  plan  stipulates  a  reasonable  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  property  owners  to  be 
insured,  the  machinery  of  transacting 
the  business  being  found  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  fire  offices  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  business  vested  in  a  State 
insurance  office,  to  be  created  by  the 
Government.  There  would  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  in  rates  as  between  differ¬ 
ent  districts  and  the  aim  would  be  to 
cover  “loss  and  damage  by  bombard¬ 
ment  and  aircraft  in  so  far  as  such 
loss  and  damage  are  not  covered  by 
the  terms  of  the  ordinary  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policy.”  It  is  intended  to  take  up 
the  risk  where  it  is  left  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  ordinary  fire  policy: 

“This  policy  does  not  cover  loss  or 
damage  occasioned  by  or  happening 
through  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  riots, 
civil  commotion,  or  military  or  usurped 
power." 

Commissions  and  Rates 

Rents  may  be  insured  as  well  as 
specific  loss  or  damage  to  the  property. 
In  considering  rates  it  was  found  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  the  insurance  against 
bombardment  optional.  So  there  will 
be  separate  policies  for  this  and  air¬ 
craft  risks.  The  question  of  goods  on 
board  ship  was  not  considered  as  these 
are  usually  covered  under  marine  poli¬ 
cies. 

It  is  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  as  many  of  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  as  possible  to  issue 
policies  on  behalf  of  the  'State  and  to 
collect  the  premiums.  The  idea  is  to 
have  persons,  if  they  so  desire,  take 
out  aircraft  or  bombardment  insurance 
with  the  same  company  that  they  trans¬ 
act  their  fire  insurance  business. 

For  this  service  it  is  proposed  to 
allow  the  companies  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  premiums  which  it  is  figured 
would  cover  all  expenses  including  the 
adjustment  of  losses,  the  claims  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  insurance  office,  and 
the  accounts  between  the  Government 
and  the  companies  to  be  settled  month¬ 
ly.  The  companies  acting  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  obliged  to  agree  not 
to  accept  risks  on  its  own  account. 
Otherwise  it  might  be  possible  to  re¬ 
tain  the  good  risks  and  place  the  bad 
ones  with  the  Government.  The  State 
office  would  not  accept  re-insurances. 

It  is  provided  that  a  commission  of 

5  per  cent,  be  allowed  agents  of  the 
companies  to  be  paid  by  the  companies 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
there  would  be  a  similar  brokerage  of 

6  per  cent. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  the- 
question  of  valuations  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  values  represented 
by  fire  insurance. 

In  determining  the  rates  to  be 
charged  it  appeared  undesirable  to 
base  them  upon  the  fire  rate.  The  fire 
rates  are  complex  and  give  consider¬ 
able  weight  to  the  combustible  char¬ 
acter  of  the  property  insured.  It  was 
finally  recommended  that  a  schedule 
be  followed  according  to  the  period  of 
the  insurance,  the  rates  for  short  pe¬ 
riod  being  considerably  greater  and 
the  pro  rata  proportion  on  longer  risks. 


The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
is  preparing  to  publish  a  monthly 
periodical  covering  all  departments  of 
the  company  to  be  called  “The  Bulle¬ 
tin.”  J.  J.  Sheridan,  manager  of  the 
monthly  accident  and  health  depart¬ 
ment,  will  edit  the  paper  and  expects 
to  put  out  the  initial  issue  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 


HARTFORD  FIRE’S  CLUB 


Organized  in  1914,  But  Has  a  targe 
Membership — Club  Room  in 
Basement 


One  of  the  advantages  of  being  an 
insurance  man  in  Hartford  is  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  insurance  men,  and 
the  insurance  clubs  of  the  city  help  in 
large  part  to  bring  this  about. 

While  one  of  the  youngest  of  these 
organizations  the  Hartford  Fire  Club 
is  one  of  the  largest.  It  was  organized 
on  March  10,  1914,  when  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  E.  A.  Bolmar,  of  the  Hartford 
Fire,  called  a  meeting  of  the  clerks  of 
that  company  and  of  the  Hartford  Ac¬ 
cident  &  Indemnity.  G.  F.  Scarborough 
was  the  first  president;  W.  E.  Smith, 
secretary;  S.  E.  Griggs,  treasurer;  and 
Albert  Morgan,  historian. 

An  Address  By  President  Bissell 

The  first  real  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  on  September  25,  1914,  when 
the  club  room  was  formally  presented 
to  the  club  by  the  officers.  President 
Richard  M.  Bissell  delivered  an  address 
on  “Present  Conditions  in  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Business.” 

The  club  room  is  a  large  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  company’s  building, 
tastily  furnished  and  decorated.  A 
large  number  of  magazines,  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  popular,  are  kept  there,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  club  meets.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  club’s  life  it  was 
thought  best  to  place  emphasis  upon  its 
social  side  rather  than  upon  its  educa¬ 
tional  side  in  order  to  get  the  members 
firmly  welded  together.  A  club  room, 
where  the  members  were  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  at  the  noon  hour  or  after  4 
o’clock,  has  proved  a  great  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  to  pass. 

The  educational  side  of  the  club  was 
not  entirely  neglected,  however.  A  ques¬ 
tion  box  was  established  in  which  any 
member  could  deposit  any  question  he 
desired  to  ask  concerning  insurance.  The 
educational  committee  found  answers 
for  these  questions  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  interest  seemed  sufficient 
answers  were  published  and  filed  in  the 
club  room  for  future  reference.  During 
the  winter  many  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  talks  were  given  to  the  club 
by  officers  of  the  two  Hartfords. 

R.  G.  Goodman  Now  President 

Two  outings  of  the  club  were  held 
last  year.  The  first  was  at  Lake  Corn- 
pounce  June  13,  with  the  usual  sports 
and  entertainment;  and  the  second 
July  18,  when  President  Scarborough 
invited  the  club  members  to  spend  the 
afternoon  at  his  farm  in  Windsor.  At 
the  latter  outing,  the  feminine  members 
of  the  office  force  were  also  invited. 
The  second  annual  outing  was  held 
June  5  at  Lake  Compounce. 

G.  Ray  Goodman  is  now  president  of 
the  club. 
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Newark  fire 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  i8n 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-44)9  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 

r>  xt  lt'TTTVVr  ,GUfc,S.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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WRITE  AUTOS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 
live  up  to  it  in  case  of  fire  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  New  York  City? 

“The  New  York  City  Department  and 
the  Ne.v  York  Salvage  Corps  endeavor 
to  save  the  machine  from  a  total  loss; 
therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  automobiles,  whether  for  fire 
or  liability,  should  be  written  from  the 
New  York  City  office,  if  the  automo¬ 
bile  is  maintained  and  garaged  in  New 
York  City  the  majority  of  the  time. 
These  subterfuges  used  by  agents  and 
brokers,  and  accepted  by  automobile 
companies,  is  what  has  placed  the  au¬ 
tomobile  business  to-day  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  so  many  underwriters  have 
voiced  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  an  open  market  where 
everybody  could  get  favors,  according 
to  the  volume  of  business  accepted 
through  that  agency. 

“What  use  is  it  to  promulgate  a  rule 
unless  the  companies  who  were  parties 
to  that  agreement  live  up  to  it?  Many 
flagrant  cases  can  be  shown  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  old  conditions,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  with  the  promulgation  and 
acceptance  of  the  new  rates  and  con¬ 
ditions,  as  of  September  1,  the  com¬ 
panies  who  have  joined  in  this  agree¬ 
ment  will  live  up  to  it,  and  not,  by 
some  subterfuge,  except  or  avoid  any 
of  the  conditions  of  these  new  rules  as 
laid  down  by  them.” 


RENEW  CHICAGO  SURFACE  LINE 


$25,000,000  Divided  Among  Several  Of¬ 
ficers — Steel  Construction  and  Im¬ 
proved  Buildings  Reduce  Hazard 


The  insurance  of  $25,000,000  carried 
on  the  surface  lines  of  Chicago  has 
been  renewed.  Most  of  the  cars  are 
now  of  steel  construction  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  much  improved  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  line  is  divided 
among  Rolio,  Webster  &  Co.,  R.  W. 
Horn,  Hosmer  &  Co.  and  Charles  A. 
Newton  &  Co. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus  .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4.743.233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  ...  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man. 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  .  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 
ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $ 

Mortgage  Loans  . 

Ilonda  (Market  Value) . 

Cash  In  Banka  and  Office  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Renta  Due  and  Accrued. . 

A11  other  Aaaeta  . 


254,500.00 

235,000.00 

072,900.20 

38,387.53 

81,200.05 

27,215.03 

4,692.31 


Total  . $1,014,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Prea. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outatanding  Fire  Loaaea  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Beal  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


39,278.41 

244,003.01 

18,040.29 

8,150.78 


Surplus  to  Pollcyholdera  . $1,303,943.32 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Rentes  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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Electrical  Hazards  In  Saw  Mills 

(Continued 


himself,  and  in  fact  look  after  all 
troubles  which  arise.  Not  only  do  you 
get  better  workmanship  and  conditions, 
but  it  is  possible  to  fix  responsibility. 
Straw  That  Breaks  the  Camel’s  Back 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  exist 
with  wiring  installations  is  a  gradual 
overloading  of  the  circuits.  Another 
motor  or  two  is  added  to  a  power  cir¬ 
cuit,  a  few  incandescent  lamps  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lighting  circuit,  and  then 
to  get  better  light,  somebody  puts  in 
a  battery  of  large  lamps  where  outlets 
were  originally  designed  for  small 
ones. 

Gradually  a  situation  is  reached 
where  the  circuit  is  overloaded  to  the 
point  where  there  is  danger.  Wires 
may  get  hot  enough  to  ignite  the  in¬ 
sulation,  joints  which  have  previously 
shown  no  weakness  may  overheat, 
connections  on  some  device  designed 
for  lower  current  may  melt,  or  other 
fire  causes  develop. 

In  laying  out  an  equipment,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  well  to  put  about  two-thirds  as 
many  lamps  on  the  circuit  as  it  will 
ultimately  be  possible  to  carry.  This 
permits  of  expansion. 

Similarly,  with  running  power  cir¬ 
cuits,  provided  a  company  actually  ex¬ 
pects  to  grow,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  first 
place  to  put  in  a  size  or  two  larger 
cables  than  the  immediate  motor  load 
actually  demands. 

Permanent  “Temporary”  Wiring 

One  of  the  things  which  an  experi¬ 
enced  inspector  expects  when  he  dis¬ 
covers  some  wiring  of  a  poor  char¬ 
acter  is  an  immediate  statement  that 
the  job  is  “temporary.”  Some  inspect¬ 
ors  tell  stories  of  finding  temporary 
wiring  five  years  after  their  original 
visit  still  actively  in  service. 

Temporary  wiring  may  not  be  haz¬ 
ardous  from  a  fire  standpoint,  but  it 
frequently  is.  Joints  are  not  well 
made,  frequently  they  are  not  taped, 
wires  are  carelessly  run,  circuits  are 
overloaded,  temporary  and  unprotected 
fuses  are  installed,  and  similar  risks 
incurred. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  that  all 
wiring  which  is  put  in,  even  if  it  is 
expected  to  be  used  only  for  a  short 
time,  should  be  in  accordance  with 
good  practice.  It  does  not  follow  that 
a  conduit  job  is  necessary,  but  open 
wiring  well  installed  should  be  the 
rule  for  temporary  needs. 

Portable  and  Pendent  Cords 

The  regular  wiring  circuits,  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
have  considerable  protection  against 
wires  of  opposite  polarity  coming  to¬ 
gether.  In  portable  and  pendent  cords, 
however,  the  wires  are  wrapped 
around  each  other,  and  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  insulation.  They  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  dragged  around,  injured 
by  materials  being  piled  upon  them, 
cut  by  sharp  edges,  tied  aside  with 
nails,  wire  and  string,  and  generally 
exposed  to  injury  and  danger  of  short 
circuit. 

A  common  practice  in  saw  mills 
where  incandescent  lights  are  used 
and  where  a  workman  wishes  to  bring 
the  light  lower  down,  is  to  have  an 
extension  cord  made  longer.  To  bring 
the  light  back  to  a  higher  position, 
several  turns  of  the  wire  will  be  made 
around  some  beam  or  wooden  struc¬ 
ture.  The  constant  vibration  of  the  saw 
mill  where  this  insulated  wire  comes 
in  direct  contact  with  this  beam  or 
wooden  structure  will,  in  time,  wear  off 
the  insulation  at  the  point  of  contact, 
resulting  in  a  short  circuit. 

Many  fires  are  believed  to  have  been 
caused  in  exactly  this  way,  and  we 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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wish  to  point  out  to  our  subscribers 
the  great  danger  invited  by  such  usage 
with  the  appeal  that  they  keep  con¬ 
stant  watch  that  this  malpractice  does 
not  exist  at  their  plants. 

Portable  cords  should  always  be  of 
the  heavy  reinforced  type,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  that  purpose.  Twisted  thin 
cords  are  dangerous  and  poor  econ¬ 
omy.  Pendent  cords  of  a  moderately 
heavy  type  are  best,  half  way  between 
the  ordinary  twisted  pair  that  has 
been  so  commonly  used,  and  the  very 
heavy  cord  which  is  designed  for  port¬ 
able  work. 

In  order  to  keep  portable  equipment 
in  good  shape,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  be  inspected  regularly.  In 
some  plants  the  management  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  give  each  cord  a  number, 
sometimes  by  attaching  a  metal  plate 
to  the  handle  of  the  guard,  and  then 
having  the  electrician  inspect  the  en¬ 
tire  equipment  each  week  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  safe. 

Accident  Dangers  from  Low  Voltages 

Absolutely  reliable  records  indicate 
that  many  men  have  been  killed  on 
voltages  not  higher  than  110.  In  fact, 
we  have  record  of  one  man  being  kill¬ 
ed  on  85  volts.  It  requires  generally 
that  a  man  be  positively  grounded,  as 
by  having  his  body  against  the  inside 
of  a  boiler,  having  his  feet  in  water, 
or  being  in  contact  with  a  water  pipe 
or  some  similar  equipment.  A  weak 
heart  is  a  very  decided  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  a  man  can 
stand  low  voltage  shocks,  but  men  with 
normal  hearts  have  been  killed  on  110 
volts.  The  important  point  is  that  men 
should  not  be  subjected  to  risk  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  the  life 
hazard  reason  is  an  extra  one  why 
portable  and  pendent  cords  should  be 
kept  in  the  best  of  repair. 

Dangers  of  Incandescent  Lamps 

A  carbon  filament  lamp  is  reported 
to  be  over  75  per  cent,  stove  (or  heat) 
and  the  rest  lamp.  Confine  the  heat, 
and  fire  results.  Show  window  fires 
from  incandescent  lamps  are  common. 
Lamps  in  clothes  lockers,  with  paper 
or  cardboard  shades,  and  simply  hang¬ 
ing  against  a  wooden  partition  have 
caused  numerous  fires.  Treat  the  lamp 
with  respect.  Preferably  hang  it  where 
it  is  clear.  If  you  need  a  shade,  use 
a  metal  one.  It  is  cheaper  than  glass, 
and  not  likely  to  break  and  hurt  any¬ 
one. 

If  you  carry  a  lamp  around  on  a  port¬ 
able  cord,  use  a  heavy  rod  guard  of 
the  kind  that  will  stand  considerable 
banging  about.  If  the  lamp  simply 
hangs  where  it  might  come  against 
burnable  material,  a  common  wire 
guard  will  answer.  Guards  cut  down 
lamp  breakage  and  are  an  economic 
need  as  well  as  a  fire  prevention 
measure. 

Arc  Light  Dangers 

Hot  carbon  dropping  on  wooden 
floors  and  especially  on  loose  com¬ 
bustible  material,  starts  some  fires.  If 
an  arc  will  melt  metal,  it  follows  that 
the  hot  carbon  will  ignite  wood  some 
time  after  it  has  fallen  away  from  the 
source  of  heat. 


WRITING  USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 

in  the  forms,  the  following  comments 
among  others  have  been  made.  “The 
definition  restricts  recovery  of  profits 
to  ‘net  profits’ — should  not  these  in 
turn  be  defined?  What"  is  meant  by 
‘net  profits’?  Should  a  manufacturer 
deduct  his  advertising  bills  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  sales  offices,  or  is  it  intended 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


to  mean  mill  net  profits?  Suppose  the 
mill  js  running  at  a  loss  in  order  to 
keep  the  organization  together,  and  to 
hold  trade,  until  such  time  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  improves.  Can  nothing  be  recov¬ 
ered  in  such  case?  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  inclusion  of  rental  value;  is 
rmt  this  a  proper  item  to  be  included  in 
the  general  cover?  What  about  con¬ 
tracts  shortly  to  be  filled  but  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  therefor  not  yet  started? 
Is  not  U.  &  O.  legitimately  intended  to 
insure  against  loss  of  prospective 
profits? 

Respecting  the  “surplus  machinery 
or  duplicate  parts”  clause,  the  question 
is  asked:  “Suppose  duplicate  parts  take 
thirty  days  to  make  and  the  owner  has 
an  extra  set;  fire  occurs  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  clause  it  is  used  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  the  U.  &  O.  insurance  ad¬ 
justed  accordingly.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  this  set  breaks  beyond  repair,  ne¬ 
cessitating  a  shut-down  for  20  days; 
will  the  companies  reopen  the  loss  and 
let  the  U.  &  O.  pay  for  these  twenty 
days?  They  would  have  had  to  pay  for 
it  if  the  assured  from  want  of  fore¬ 
sight  had  lacked  the  duplicate  parts, 
and  it  seems  unfair  that  the  careless 
man  should  collect  and  the  careful  man 
lost  his  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance.” 
A  far-sighted  broker  propounds  this 
query:  “The  value  of  U.  &  O.  at  ‘some 
other  location’  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  otherwise  recoverable. 
Suppose  a  manufacturer  has  a  contract 
with  a  clause  providing  for  a  daily  for¬ 
feit  of  $1,000  for  non-delivery — the  pro¬ 
posed  definition  of  U.  &  O.  woud  not  let 
him  insure  against  paying  this  forfeit 
if  fire  stopped  or  impaired  his  produc¬ 
tion;  fire  occurs  and  he  produces  goods 
at  some  other  location  at  a  loss  of  $500 
per  day,  thereby,  however,  saving  $500 
of  his  forfeit,  *s  the  U.  &  O.  insurance 
entitled  to  this  $500?  It  would  seem 
so  from  the  clause,  yet  that  would  be 
manifestly  unfair.”  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  comments  made,  but  they 
are  all  of  them  such  as  require  answer¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  broker 
in  presenting  his  arguments  for  the 
carrying  of  U.  &  O.  insurance. 

At  the  Mercy  of  the  Assured 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  without  restriction  of  some 
kind  U.  &  O.  forms  will  in  time  be  so 
drawn— if  they  are  not  already — that 
the  companies  will  be  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  assured  in  case  of  loss, 
and  will  face  the  alternative  of  this 
condition  or  declining  the  business. 
Competition  leads  agents  and  brokers 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  drawing  forms 
that  are  just  as  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  they  can  devise,  giving  as  many 
advantages  to  their  clients  and  leaving 
as  few  safeguards  for  the  companies  as 
will  be  accepted  by  the  latter,  who  are 
also  moved  by  competition  to  strain  in 
liberality. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  a 
collection  of  all  the  varied  forms  in 
use,  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  found 
many  a  shock  for  the  prudent  under¬ 
writer. 

Citing  Some  Particular  Cases 

Some  interesting  features  that  have 
been  noted  in  such  forms  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


In  one  the  subject  of  insurance  is 
stated  to  be  “the  value  to  the  assured 
for  the  purposes  of  Use  and  Occupan¬ 
cy,”  and  goes  on  to  say  “it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  insurance  to  indemnify  the 
assured  in  the  event  of  their  building, 
machinery  or  stock  being  so  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  fire  or  lightning  as  to 
prevent  in  whole  or  in  part  their  occu¬ 
pancy  and/or  use.  For  the  purposes  of 
adjustment,  the  term,  ‘average  daily 
output’  is  agreed  to  mean  30,000  yards.” 

Another  form  reads  “if  the  normal 
production  be  diminished  only,”  then 
defines  same  as  “the  average  daily 
earnings  of  the  twelve  months  ending 
January  1st  preceding  the  fire.” 
Another  form  bears  the  following  con¬ 
dition:  “Loss,  if  any,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  occurrence  of  said 
fire  to  the  time  when  with  ordinary 
diligence  and  despatch  after  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  property  damage,  the  full 
normal  production  could  be  resumed.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  novel  forms 
defines  the  liability  of  the  company  as 
follows:  “For  any  calendar  day  in 

which,  by  reason  of  such  fire,  the  reve¬ 
nue  is  nil,  the  loss  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  exceed  the  normal  revenue  for  the 
day,  or  if  the  revenue  is  impaired  the 
loss  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exceed 
such  impairment.”  The  company’s  lia¬ 
bility  is  limited  to  l-300th  of  the 
amount  of  the  policy,  and  the  normal 
revenue  for  the  day  is  defined  as  “the 
revenue  which,  but  for  the  fire,  would 
have  been  derived  from  such  Use  and 
Occupancy  of  the  property.” 

This  does  not  state  what  method 
shall  be  used  in  determining  this  “nor¬ 
mal  revenue,”  but  leaves  it  to  the  ad¬ 
juster  to  find  out,  much  the  same  as 
ordinary  fire  losses  are  determined. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contem¬ 
plates  the  approving  of  special  forms 
by  the  rating  authorities  in  cases 
where  the  prepared  forms  do  not  meet 
the  situation,  but  there  is  some  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  because  it  is  felt  that  the 
subject  is  such  a  technical  one  that  the 
rating  authorities  in  all  cases  would 
not  perhaps  be  equipped  to  properly 
pass  upon  such  special  forms.  Argu¬ 
ment  has  also  been  made  that  Use  and 
Occupancy  should  be  specifically  rated, 
for  the  rate  to  cover  the  usual  fire  in¬ 
surance  risk  does  not  necessarily  bear 
the  same  relation  in  all  cases  to  the 
proper  rate  for  Use  and  Occupancy,  but 
doubtless  the  committee  felt  the  same 
hesitation  in  leaving  this  to  the  rating 
authorities  as  is  expressed  above  in  re¬ 
lation  to  forms.  There  are  a  number 
of  companies  who  feel  that  the  form 
should  be  recommendatory  rather  than 
mandatory. 

One  man  remarks  epigramatically 
that  “U.  &  O.  defined  is  confined.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude  or  liberality  needs 
to  be  granted,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
close  up  the  avenues  for  the  few  cases 
where  abuses  have  crept  in,  there  is 
some  danger  of  discouraging  this  form 
of  insurance.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
most  interesting  and  many  angled,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  best  solution  for  the 
common  interest  of  all  concerned  has 
not  yet  been  reached  in  full. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


REVERSES  AUTO  SCHEDULE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

COMPANIES  MOVE  TO  RETALIATE  INSURANCE  NOT  MUCH  AFFECTED 

New  Jersey  Fidelity  Cuts  Liability  and  Hugo  Nettle,  Manager  of  Fidelity  & 
Property  Damage  Rates  About  Deposit  in  Berlin  Outlines  Situa- 

20  Per  Cent.  tion  There 

Automobile  underwriters  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  in  a  quandary  as  a  result  of  the 
liability  and  property  damage  rates 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Fidelity  & 

Plate  Glass  this  week.  The  rates  are 
a  complete  reversion  of  the  rates  of  the 
conference  companies. 

The  basic  rate  is:  liability,  $22.50; 
property  damage,  $7.50;  for  cars  of  16 
H.  P.  or  under,  which  is  the  same  for 
liability  as  the  conference  rate,  but 
$2.50  cheaper  in  property  damage.  The 
New  Jersey  rates  add  $1.00  for  each 
increasing  H.  P.  up  to  30,  and  from  30 
they  add  $2.00  as  does  the  conference. 

At  30  H.  P„  there  is  a  difference  of 
$14  on  the  liability  and  $3.75,  which 
proportionate  difference  remains  con¬ 
stant  with  the  increasing  H.  P.  The 
rates  are  about  20  per  cent,  less  than 
the  conference. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  adoption  of 
these  rates  by  the  New  Jersey,  the 
Commercial  Casualty  has  discontinued 
using  Gridley’s  Plate  Glass  manual. 

The  Commercial,  with  most  of  the 
other  companies  writing  plate  glass 
business,  adopted  this  manual  against 
its  will  because  of  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  New  Jersey  plate  glass  inter¬ 
ests,  and  when  the  New  Jersey  Fidelity- 
cut  the  automobile  rates,  the  Commer¬ 
cial  immediately  discontinued  using 
Gridley’s  Manual. 

The  managers  of  several  large  casu¬ 
alty  companies  when  interviewed  by 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  intimated 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  New  Jersey 
Fidelity’s  introducing  these  automobile 
rates  in  any  other  sections,  they  will 
retaliate  in  the  Illinois  plate  glass  field 
where  the  New  Jersey  Fidelity  has 
about  $125,000  in  premiums. 

Several  companies  have  already  of¬ 
fered  rates  in  New  Jersey  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  old  manual  with  the  option 
of  two  and  a  half  times  that  rate  for  3 
years.  This  amounts  to  a  reduction  in 
rate  of  about  1-3  iper  cent. 


That  insurance  conditions  in  Ger 
many  and  Austria-Hungary  have  not 
been  detrimentally  influenced  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war,  is  the  statement  of 
Hugo  Nettle,  manager  of  the  Fidelity 
&  Deposit,  of  Maryland,  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Mr.  Nettle  arrived  from  Berlin 
two  weeks  ago  and  returned  Tues¬ 
day  on  the  Holland-American  liner 
“Ryndam”  for  Rotterdam,  from  which 
city  he  will  proceed  to  Berlin.  Com¬ 
menting  on  conditions  in  Germany  Mr. 
Nettle  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
on  Tuesday: 

“My  territory  is  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  and  insurance  conditions 
there  have  naturally  been  affected  in 
certain  branches  for  which  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  demand  during  the  war, 
whereas  firms  manufacturing  war  sup¬ 
plies  have  profited  and  are  working 
over  time.  The  insurance  business  has 
gone  on  as  before  except  that  the 
losses  in  most  branches  have  decreas¬ 
ed.  The’  business  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Deposit,  which  is  purely  fidelity  and 
surety,  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  has 
slightly  decreased  in  volume  but  the 
loss  ratio  has  also  correspondingly  de¬ 
creased.  Fire  insurance  is  continuing 
as  heretofore  but  the  marine  business 
is  limited  to  the  home  market  since 
there  is  no  shipping  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Mr.  Nettle  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  was  formerly  manager  of  the  plate 
glass  department  of  the  F.  &  D.  in 
this  country.  He  went  to  Europe  about 
two  years  ago  to  manage  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  in  that  field.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  reporting  to  the  home  office  of 
his  company  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Nettle 
visited  the  New  York  office  while  here. 


Announcing  The 


“Sixty  Eight”  Disability  Policy 


THE  LAST  WORD 
IN 

DISABILITY 

INSURANCE 


ASK  ABOUT  IT! 
LEARN  ABOUT  IT! 
SELL  IT! 


Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 


HOW  AGENTS  CAN  HELP  THE 

COMPANY  IN  SETTLING  CLAIMS 

By  M.  A.  COOPER 

Sup  rintendent  of  Agents  of  the  Interstate  Life  &  Accident  in  the  Ilac  News 


CASUALTY  CO.  APPOINTMENT 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  appointed  Frank  C.  Sturtevant  of 
Philadelphia,  general  agent  for  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  portion  of  eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  all  of  New  Jersey  south  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  the  entire  State  of  Delaware. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COMPENSATION 

Will  Start  Business  Soon — Appropria¬ 
tion  of  $300,000  for  Expenses 
Until  1919 


TEXAS  APPOINTMENT 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.  of 
Maryland  has  appointed  Shelton  & 
Ames  of  Houston,  Texas,  as  general 
agents  for  southeastern  Texas  for  all 
lines,  effective  October  1,  1915.  Their 
office  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  insurance  offices  in  Texas,  and 
the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  will  receive  all 
their  business  in  the  fidelity  and  surety, 
accident,  burglary,  glass  and  public  lia¬ 
bility  lines. 

’C.  S.  Parker,  special  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  will  be  associated  with  that  office 
for  the  development  of  the  territory 
under  the  direction  of  Shelton  &  Ames. 


It  is  reported  from  Harrisburg  this 
week  that  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Fund  will  begin  opera¬ 
tions  shortly.  Under  the  Compensation 
Act,  it  is  to  become  operative  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  January,  1916. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,600  was 
made  by  the  legislature  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Fund.  The  law  fur¬ 
ther  specifies  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Fund  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  from 
the  appropriation  of  $300,000  until  July 
1,  1919.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of 
the  New  York  Fund,  provisions  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Act 
to  have  a  Compensation  Board  regulate 
the  premiums  and  expenses  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  governor. 


TRAVELERS  CHANGES  IN  BOSTON 

The  Travelers  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  Lawton  Whitlock  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  compensation 
and  liability  department  at  Boston,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jesse  W.  Randall,  who  has 
been  advanced  to  a  home  office  posi¬ 
tion. 

Eugene  H.  Bailey  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  Travelers  Indem¬ 
nity  Co.  for  the  steam  boiler  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Boston  territory.  Both  Mr. 
Whitlock  and  Mr.  Bailey  are  well 
known  to  the  Broston  fraternity. 


The  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company 
will  remove  from  its  Rector  street  of¬ 
fices,  to  the  Equitable  Building,  where 
it  has  leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
larger  and  commodious  quarters  on 
the  nineteenth  floor  of  the  Pine  street 
wing. 


The  American  Liability  Co.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  considerable  factory  insurance 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  but  only  one  death  loss 
was  reported  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
flood.  Most  of  the  Company’s  risks 
are  outside  of  the  zone  of  the  flood, 


C.  E.  Linaker,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Surety  has  resigned  to  go  into  other 
business. 


The  Phoenix  of  Hartford  has  entered 
Florida  and  will  be  represented  there 
by  Gordon  Williams,  special  agent  of 
the  -Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta. 


No  agent  can  render  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  service  to  his  company  until  he 
is  qualified  to  intelligently  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  the  ordinary  claim.  Most 
agents,  when  they  begin  writing  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance,  have  a  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  their  duty  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  department,  and  until  they 
learn  that  the  company  has  the  right 
to  protest  every  claim  until  absolute 
proof  is  furnished  they  will  not  be  in 
position  to  serve  their  company  in  the 
highest  sense. 

This  company  desires  to  settle  all  its 
claims  precisely  according  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  provided  the  contract  was  made 
under  no  misapprehension.  This  leads 
us  to  say  that  in  order  for  a  claim  to 
be  settled  under  the  contract  the  con¬ 
tract  must  necessarily  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  If  the  applicant  for  insur¬ 
ance  conceals  previous  claims  or  previ¬ 
ous  illnesses  he  may  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  trouble  when  it  comes 
his  turn  to  file  claim.  For  this  reason 
the  agent  should  see  to  it  that  every 
question  in  the  application  is  answered 
carefully  and  in  detail. 

The  question  of  income  must  enter 
into  the  settlement  of  all  claims,  and 
if  the  insured  has  insurance  in  excess 
of  his  income  the  company  will  protest 
payment,  in  excess  of  his  income.  In 
event,  however,  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  settled,  the  agent,  by  frankly 
telling  the  insured  the  law  in  the  case 
under  the  contract,  can  be  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  company  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  is  properly  termed  over-in¬ 
surance  and  arises  in  most  cases 
where  the  insured  has  two  or  more  pol¬ 
icies,  the  combined  indemnities  of 
which  exceeds  his  regular  income.  In 
all  such  cases  the  companies  inter¬ 
ested  should  and  by  agreement  do 
usually  pro-rate  his  insurance  to  that 
of  his  salary  or  income. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  warranty 
where  there  was  evident  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  insured  to  deceive  the 
company,  the  agent  should  be  willing 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  insured  and 
tell  him  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  a 
man  has  had  rheumatism,  malaria  or 
appendicitis  or  various  other  diseases 
and  conceals  the  facts  in  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  insurance,  the  company 
will  not  be  liable  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
currance  of  the  disability  and  will  de¬ 
cline  the  claim.  The  agent  who  frankly 
makes  this  statement  on  taking  ap¬ 
plications  will  make  for  himself  and 
the  company  many  friends  among  high 


class  people,  and  almost  completely  re¬ 
move  all  cause  for  future  misunder¬ 
standings  with  his  policyholders. 

Neither  will  the  company  be  liable 
for  breach  of  warranty  materially  af¬ 
fecting  the  contract,  though  it  may  be 
made  inadvertently.  In  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  however,  the  company 
would  be  able  to  return  the  net  un¬ 
earned  premium  and  cancel  the  policy. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  illness  the 
company  has  three  things  to  determ¬ 
ine  before  a  claim  can  be  paid: 

First,  the  beginning  of  the  illness. 
According  to  the  contract  the  date  of 
illness,  so  far  as  the  company  is  con¬ 
cerned,  properly  begins  upon  the  first 
visit  of  the  physician. 

The  second  thing  to  determine  is  the 
period  of  total  disability.  This,  again, 
can  usually  be  ascertained  from  the 
last  visit  of  the  physician  while  the 
insured  is  actually  confined  to  the 
house. 

Partial  disability  under  most  con¬ 
tracts  is  paid,  only  when  the  claimant 
is  visited  and  treated  by  a  physician 
once  a  week.  So  again,  the  period  of 
partial  disability  can  be  determined 
somewhat  in  this  way.  But  after  all, 
partial  disability  is  a  thing  that  must 
be  decided  largely  by  the  agreement 
between  the  insured  and  the  company, 
for  the  company  often  times  is  unable 
to  tell  whether,  under  the  contract,  a 
man  is  partially  disabled  or  not,  and 
unless  the  agent  can  ascertain  this 
for  the  company  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  facts.  Because  a  man 
has  not  resumed  his  work  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  disability. 

Then,  again,  in  cases  of  accident,  the 
question  of  total  and  partial  disability 
comes  up  for  decision.  One  may  be 
totally  disabled  from  accident  to  per¬ 
form  his  ordinary  duties  and  not  be 
confined  to  the  house.  For  instance,  a 
bookkeeper  with  his  right  hand  injured 
might  be  totally  disabled  from  per¬ 
forming  his  duties  though  able  to  be 
about  his  place  of  business.  If  it  were 
his  left  hand,  however  (here  would  be 
no  doubt  about  his  being  only  partially 
disabled.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  a  managing  official  of  any  con¬ 
cern,  with  an  injured  foot.  While  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work 
which  he  ordinarily  does  around  his 
place  of  business,  at  the  same  time  his 
presence  there  would  positively  render 
him  entitled  to  partial  disability  only, 
perhaps  from  the  beginning. 

(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

By  Theodore  E.  Gaty,  Secretary  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co. 


Careful  study  of  the  subject  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  that  there  are  very  little 
data  available  on  which  to  base 
for  unemployment  insurance.  While 
certain  statistics  may  be  obtainable, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
grave  difficulty  in  obtaining  technically 
exact  data.  One  may  determine  what 
fs  or  is  not  an  accident,  or  what  is  or 
is  not  a  disease,  but  unemployment  is 
a  condition  which  it  is  very  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  Insurance  should  deal  only  with  in¬ 
voluntary  unemployment,  not  voluntary 
unemployment  due  to  personal  fault,  or 
strikes,  or  desire  to  defraud.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  employers  of  this  country 
if  strikes  were  covered,  and  it  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  labor  if  the  insurance 
did  not  cover  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
While  the  employers  might,  under  some 
conditions,  agree  to  the  payment  of 
unemployment  benefits  to  employes 
“locked-out,”  they  would  bitterly  resent 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  striking  em 

'  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  is  much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  laymen  at  all  real¬ 
izes.  While  the  data  obtainable  cannot 
be  used  for  determining  accurate  rates, 
yet  probable  rates  may  be  calculated 
within  the  limits  of  error,  and,  as  such, 
have  considerable  value. 

Percentage  Greater  Than  in  Eur°P® 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  in  European 
countries.  Data  obtained  from  Germany, 
as  given  out  by  trade  unions,  shows 
a  fluctuation  from  6  per  cent,  in  the 
prosperous  years  to  13  per  cent,  in 
years  of  industrial  depression.  In 
France  the  figures  are  practically  the 
same. 

The  United  States  census  contains 
some  figures  on  the  subject  which  are 
really  astonishing.  In  the  census  of 
1900  we  find  that  the  total  time  lost 
to  productive  industries  is  equivalent, 
on  an  average,  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  wage  earners. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  has 
compiled  data  indicating  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  census  figures  are  relatively 
very  low.  The  percentage  of  union 
workers  unemployed  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  fluctuated  for  years  past  be¬ 
tween  4.7  in  1899  to  22.5  in  1908,  and  at 
the  end  of  March,  1900,  it  was  9.9;  in 
March,  1907,  it  was  30.06;  and  35.7  in 
1908. 

When  it  is  considered  that  unskilled 
labor  is  more  subject  to  unemployment 
than  skilled  labor,  these  figures  are 
significant.  The  unemployment  is  high¬ 
est  during  the  winter  months  and  low¬ 
est  in  summer. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  just  published  a  report  on 
unemployment  in  New  York  City  based 
on  information  derived  from  a  census 
of  one  hundred  and  four  city  blocks. 
The  enumeration  was  made  in  the  first 
half  of  February,  1915.  The  figures  do 
not  indicate  the  full  measure  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  for  only  such  persons  as  had 
no  employment  whatever  at  the  time  of 
the  agent’s  visit  were  recorded  as  un¬ 
employed.  information  was  obtained 
from  54,849  families,  the  total  number 
of  persons  being  229,428.  Of  these 
95,443  were  wage  earners.  16.2  per 
cent,  of  all  wage  earners  in  these  fami¬ 
lies  were  without  employment  of  any 
kind.  The  total  number  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City,  estimated  on  the 
basis  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
is  2,455,000.  Applying  this  percentage 
of  unemployment,  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  in  Greater  New  York  was 
398,000. 

The  Feature  of  Seasonal  Trades 

A  very  large  proportion  of  unem¬ 


ployment  is  due  to  seasonal  trades  and 

industries.  Manufacturing  of  clothing, 
building  trades,  construction  work,  ste¬ 
vedoring,  and  a  long  line  of  industries, 
are  seasonal  in  character.  While  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  mines  are  at  the  present 
time  free  from  seasonal  disturbances, 
this  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  is  reduced  in 
the  spring  and  the  householder  puts  in 
his  winter  supply  during  that  period, 
thereby  creating  a  demand  which 
would  otherwise  not  exist.  Bituminous 
coal  mines  are  highly  seasonal  in  char¬ 
acter;  that  is,  they  are  operative  only 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
months.  The  average  number  of  days 
during  which  soft  coal  miners  are  em¬ 
ployed  is  less  than  two  hundred  per 
annum. 

It  is  essential  to  consider  these  sea¬ 
sonal  trades  and  industries,  for  in  the 
absence  of  some  scheme  whereby  labor 
can  be  employed  during  the  entire 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  operatives  in  such  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries  will  necessarily  be  unem¬ 
ployed  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

In  Europe,  the  first  successful  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  City  of  Ghent  in  Belgium.  The 
city  co-operated  with  the  labor  unions 
and  subsidized  the  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  funds  under  careful  regula¬ 
tions;  that  is,  the  administration  of  the 
fund  was  in  the  hands  of  the  labor 
unions,  the  municipality  contributing  a 
fractional  part  of  the  benefits.  The 
officials  of  the  labor  unions  are  of 
course  in  close  touch  with  labor,  the 
members  of  the  unions  are  well  known 
to  each  other,  there  is  a  certain  loyalty 
in  such  unions,  and  even  if  there  were 
occasional  attempts  to  defraud,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  officials  to  offer 
any  deliquent  work  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  his  unemployment  was 
bona  fide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves,  every  plan  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  has  resulted  in  failure. 

British  Act  Successful 
The  most  successful  unemployment 
insurance  plan  was  that  adopted  'by 
Great  Britain.  The  English  act  became 
effective  January  15,  1913,  and  as  that 
year  was  one  of  unusual  prosperity,  a 
surplus  of  £700,060  was  on  hand  De¬ 
cember  31,  1913.  It  covered  seven  large 
trades  or  industries  employing  2,500,000 
workers.  The  plan  was  very  carefully 
worked  out,  and  so  far  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  employe  pays  2%  pence 
per  week,  and  the  employer  an  equal 
amount.  The  British  Government  then 
adds  one-third  to  the  total  contribution 
made  by  the  employer  and  employe.  In 
other  words,  the  British  Government 
contributes  one-fourth,  and  the  employ¬ 
er  and  employe  three-fourths.  Stamps 
are  sold,  which  are  pasted  in  a  book, 
the  employer  becoming  responsible  for 
the  insertion  of  the  stamps  in  this  book 
each  week.  There  is  a  system  of  labor 
exchanges  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  no  exchange  is  more  than  five 
miles  from  principal  industrial  cen¬ 
ters.  The  period  covered  by  the  data 
available  was  one  of  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  Great  Britain  has  enjoyed  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  yet  there  were  560,000 
applicants  for  out-of-work  benefits.  Ap- 
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proximately  one  out  of  every  five  or  six 
who  were  insured  became  unemployed 
during  the  year. 

There  is  a  special  provision  for  those 
organized  workers  who  receive  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  from  the  unions,  but 
who  do  not  come  under  the  compulsory 
provision  of  the  law.  To  such  trade 
unions  the  government  offers  a  subsi¬ 
dy.  The  government  makes  contribu¬ 
tions  of  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
out-of-work  benefits  not  to  exceed  two 
shillings  per  week;  that  is,  if  the  union 
pays  ten  shillings  per  week,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  pays  two  shillings.  This  pay¬ 
ment  is  a  subsidy  from  the  government 
Itself  and  encourages  voluntary  insur¬ 
ance.  When  the  act  went  into  effect, 
about  500,060  organized  workers  were 
in  trade  unions  paying  unemployment 
benefits.  A  short  time  afterward  this 
number  was  doubled. 

The  labor  unions  included  within  the 
compulsory  act  are  contributing  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  benefits.  The 
British  Government  has  enlisted  the 
help  of  labor  unions  and  labor  ex¬ 
changes  in  investigating  cases  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  benefits  paid  under  the 
English  act  are  seven  shillings  per 
week.  There  is  a  waiting  period  of 
one  week  during  which  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  is  paid,  and  no  em¬ 
ploye  is  entitled  to  more  than  fifteen 
weeks  during  any  one  year.  The  em¬ 
ploye  is  encouraged  not  to  make  claim 
by  a  provision  in  the  law,  in  that  if  he 
contributes  for  five  hundred  weeks  and 
reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  contributions  he  has  made, 
with  compound  interest  at  2%  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  who 
has  kept  his  employes  continuously 
employed  during  the  year  may  obtain 
a  refund  of  one-third  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  a  strike  occurs,  the  government 
leaves  the  trade  unions  to  provide 
strike  benefits  and  pays  no  benefits  out 
of  the  unemployment  fund.  When  the 
strike  is  over,  those  who  cannot  get 
to  work  again  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  fund. 

Of  the  number  reporting  unemploy¬ 
ment  during  the  year,  30  per  cent, 
found  employment  during  the  first 
week;  69  per  cent,  found  employment 
before  the  time  had  expired  during 
which  they  might  claim  unemployment 
payment.  In  other  words,  only  1  per 
cent,  of  the  very  large  number  unem¬ 
ployed  did  not  find  employment  during 
the  sixteen  weeks. 

The  English  Government  has  accu¬ 
mulated  a  very  substantial  surplus  and 
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this  surplus  must  be  applied  when  the 
inevitable  depression  occurs,  and  this 
object  was  in  view  when  the  act  was 
inaugurated. 

Never  Tried  by  Private  Concerns 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  undertaken  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  because  of  the  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  encountered.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  possible  for  a  large 
group  of  strong  liability  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  transact  this  class  of  insur¬ 
ance  under  a  compulsory  law,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  State,  the  employers,  and 
the  employes  co-operate.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  single  liability  com¬ 
pany  to  transact  this  line  of  insurance 
successfully  under  any  conditions,  for 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  no  single 
company  could  ever  hope  to  meet  the 
seven  conditions  referred  to  below,  and 
which  experience  has  proved  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  successful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  plan. 

Many  attempts  to  formulate  some 
system  of  unemployment  insurance 
have  been  made.  In  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  it  has  resulted  in  utter  failure, 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  including 
the  following: 

1.  The  absence  of  a  satisfactory  test 
of  unemployment.  An  accident  may 
be  verified  by  witnesses  or  objectively; 
sickness  may  be  determined  by  medical 
experts,  perhaps  not  so  accurately  as 
an  accident.  The  impossibility  of  find¬ 
ing  employment  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  since  there  is  no  conclusive 
means  of  establishing  the  fact. 

2.  The  wages  paid  the  vast  majority 
of  unskilled  workers  are  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  existence.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  self-evident  that  such  people 
could  not  pay  for  insurance. 

3.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  employ¬ 
ers  will  not  pay  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  cannot  pay  for  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  unless  all  employers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute  toward  the  cost. 
Any  industry  would  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  that  undertook  to  pay  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  and  furthermore 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
concern  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  cover  strikes,  lock-outs,  or 
employes  discharged  for  fault  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

4.  No  system  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  could  be  operated  without  an  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  detecting  fraud  or 
willful  idleness.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  operate  labor  exchanges 
or  employment  agencies. 

5.  No  system  of  out-of-work  benefits 
could  be  successfully  conducted  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  labor  unions. 

6.  It  is  essential  that  a  large  surplus 
should  be  accumulated  during  periods 
of  prosperity  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  deficit  bound  to  accrue  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  industrial  depression. 

7.  Provision  must  be  made  for  sea¬ 
sonal  trades,  either  by  the  employers 
establishing  a  system  whereby  the  em¬ 
ployes  would  be  continuously  employed, 
or  by  charging  high  rates  on  such  sea¬ 
sonal  employments. 
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Has  Made  Life  Study  of  Insurance  Taxation 


F.  Robertson  Jones,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
World's  Insurance  Congress  on  Octob¬ 
er  8  on  the  subject  of  the  “Taxation  of 
Insurance  Companies  for  Revenue.” 
Mr.  Jones  was  graduated  from  the 
Western  Maryland  College,  later  be¬ 
coming  professor  of  history  and 
economics  at  that  institution.  He  was 
appointed  an  instructor  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
from  1897  to  1902  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology 
at  Union  College.  He  then  accepted 
the  professorship  of  economics  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  leaving  there  to 
become  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  in  1906. 
He  was  appointed  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau  in  1912  which  position 
he  has  held  to  the  present  in  addition 
to  which  he  is  also  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Personal  Accident 
and  Health  Underwriters  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  several  clubs.  Mr. 
Jones  is  author  of  the  “History  of 
Taxation  in  Connecticut”  and  other 
works  on  economic  and  socio’ogical 
subjects.  Mr.  Jones  has  lectured  in 
many  of  the  prominent  universities 
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great 


“Others  look  upon  the  suc- 
Success  cessful  agent,  envy  his 
Versus  success,  and  say,  ‘My,  but 
Luck  he  is  lucky,’  ”  is  the  open¬ 
ing  sentence  of  a  column 
appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Preferred  Pilot.  Continuing,  it  says: 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  lucky  agent.  It 
is  simply  the  result  of  hard,  persistent 
work  that  has  placed  him  upon  a  pin¬ 
nacle  where  he  is  looked  upon  with 
envious  eyes  by  those  who  linger  in  the 
field  of  limited  endeavor. 

“The  so-called  lucky  agent  is  simply 
an  agent  who  has  ‘made  good.’  Success 
in  the  agency  field  is  only  obtained  by 
making  good,  and  making  good  is  an 
accumulative  feature,  not  only  giving 
a  man  more  confidence  in  himself,  but 
increases  the  confidence  other  persons 
have  in  him,  and  each  success  opens 
the  door  to  increased  opportunities. 

"The  world  takes  delight  in  helping 
those  who  help  themselves — to  those 
who  are  winning  success  there  inevita¬ 
bly  comes  opportunities  for  additional 
success.  Men  are  ever  chary  about  do¬ 
ing  business  with  those  who  have  not 
given  some  indication  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  capabilities  along  their  special 
line  of  effort.  To  an  agent  whose  capa¬ 
bilities  and  efforts  have  given  him  a 
reputation  for  reliability  and  accom¬ 
plishment,  business  men  who  need,  or 
who  think  they  need,  his  services  do 
not  forget  him  and  know  where  to  find 
him  when  he  is  wanted. 

Agents  who  seem  satisfied  to  travel 
the  path  of  mediocre  success  consider 
him  lucky,  and  waste  time  in  wonder¬ 
ing  how  he  reached  the  top  so  easily 
when  they  have  found  the  way  so  dif¬ 


ficult.  They  say  that  he  has  been  fa¬ 
vored  by  luck  when  luck  has  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  Success  was  never 
won  by  luck.  It  is  not  built  upon  such 
a  flimsy,  uncertain  foundation  as 
chance,  and  the  agent  who  depends 
upon  luck  is  the  agent  whose  luck  is 
but  bad  luck. 

“Success  is  not  a  matter  of  chance, 
but  is  a  matter  of  right  thinking  com¬ 
bined  with  right  doing.  If  an  agent’s 
mind  is  filled  with  doubts  and  fears, 
it  affects  his  doing  and  makes  his  ef¬ 
forts  timid  and  largely  ineffective.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  the  results  of 
effort  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  held 
in  the  mind  because  out  of  the  mind 
is  formed  the  pattern  by  which  the 
work  is  done.  The  mental  attitude  if 
in  the  direction  of  successful  endeavor 
will  inevitably  lead  to  success,  one  suc¬ 
cess  laying  the  foundation  for  anoth¬ 
er,  and  by  this  up-building  the  agent 
climbs  to  the  top.” 

m  •  * 

What  plate  glass  risks  are 
Saloon  most  liable  to  lapse?  You 
Risks  wouldn’t  guess  it  was  sa- 
Lapse  loons,  yet  the  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Co.  finds  that  in  its 
experience  such  is  the  case. 

“In  closely  scrutinizing  our  cancella¬ 
tions,”  says  the  Company,  “we  found 
that  the  saloon  risk  as  a  class  was 
more  frequently  lapsed  than  any  other. 
It  seemed  odd  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  for  no  matter  how  serious  a  busi¬ 
ness  depression  may  exist  the  saloon 
business  is  the  last  to  suffer.  Search¬ 
ing  for  an  explanation,  it  occurred  to 
us  to  inquire  as  to  the  number  of  com¬ 
munities  in  this  country  which  have 


Not  long  since  a  man  who  suffered 

\°  his  hand  clalmed  partial 
disability  long  after  his  hand  had 
healed  and  was  entitrely  well,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  as  he  stated  “his 
finger  was  still  stiff.”  a  more’  pre¬ 
posterous  position  could  not  have  been 
taken  under  the  insurance  contract, 
for  the  company  only  agreed  to  pay  for 
such  time  as  the  claimant  was  under 
the  treatment  of  a  physician,  and  why 
would  a  physician  treat  this  man’s 
hand  alter  it  was  thoroughly  healed? 
The  trouble  was  no  doubt  that  out  of 
sheer  laziness  he  refused  to  use  it 
enough  to  bring  back  circulation.  A 
man  who  would  claim  partial  disability 
as  in  this  case  should  be  put  down  as 
an  ordinary  grafter  and  his  policy  can¬ 
celed  instanter.  * 

Many  agents  think  the  company  can 
arrive  at  the  merits  of  a  claim  without 

MpT  ™,StanceV  .This  is  a  mistaken 
idea  The  agent  is  the  representative 
of  the  company,  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
the  company,  and  his  position  of  trust 
should  be  prized  as  highly  as  though 
h®  ^rev  a  .cashier  in  a  bank,  and  he 
should  be  just  as  careful  to  see  that 
the  company  does  not  over-pay  a  claim¬ 
ant  as  a  bank  cashier  is  careful  not  to 
waste  any  of  the  funds  of  his  employ¬ 
er;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
be  just  as  careful  that  each  and  every 
claimant  gets  what  is  coming  to  him 
as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  would  be  to 
see  that  all  interest  accounts  are  prop¬ 
erly  entered  up.  There  should  be  no 
difference,  except  as  to  the  method  of 
arriving  at  what  is  due.  This  once 
done,  the  company’s  duty  is  clear  and 
it  very  cheerfully  complies  with  its 
part  of  the  contract.  This  mistaken 
idea  goes  further  with  many  agents 
who  think  that  the  company  should 
not  protest  a  claim  at  all  after  both 
clalmant  and  his  physician  have 
filled  in  the  number  of  days  of  total 
disability  and  partial  disability,  and 
arter  the  claim  has  been  sworn  to  be- 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary 
public. 

This  company  holds  that  in  order 
for  a  claim  to  be  correctly  adjusted 
especially  without  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  agent,  it  must  be  done 
somewhat  like  a  case  is  tried  in  any 
court  of  equity.  Each  side  states  its 
case  and  after  carefully  arguing  and 
weighing  the  evidence  produced  it  is 
passed  upon  according  to  the  merits  of 
the  cast  and  the  well  established  rules 
of  law. 

The  company  is  compelled  to  take 
Position  that  some  claimants  are 
dishonest,  and  other  incompetent  to  sit 
on  their  own  cases,  for  they  often 
claim  more  than  is  coming  to  them. 
The  company  then,  in  order  to  be  just, 
must  take  the  other  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  contend  for  its  own  protec¬ 
tion  until  it  is  convinced  that  there  is 
no  cause  to  suspect  fraud  or 
dishonesty. 


INSURED  IN  STATE  FUND 

The  Knickerbocker  Portland  Cement 
Company,  whose  plant  on  the  Hudson 
collapsed  and  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
five  employes  and  the  injury  of  twelve 
others  is  insured  with  the  State  Insur 
ance  I  und.  Engineers  who  made  an 
examination  of  the  place  after  the  dis¬ 
aster  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
slipping  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
plant  was  built  was  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  quicksand  pocket. 

“SIXTY-EIGHT”  DISABILITY  POLICY 

7he  Jridellty  &  Deposit  put  its  new 
Sixty-Eight"  disabilty  policy  on  the 
market  last  Monday  which  pays  $7,500 
doubling  to  $15,00,  for  loss  of  sight' 
*,/<Lor  Il.m^  and  weekly  accident  or 
«OR  lnde“nity  for  life  increasing 
from  $25  for  the  first  year  to  $37.50  the 
fifth  year  and  thereafter  which  doubles 
on  travel  accidents.  The  company  has 
issued  an  attractive  and  effective  ad¬ 
vert  sing  poster  of  this  policy  which 
displays  a  large  “68”  in  a  circle  with 
the  question  “What  is  it?”  underneath 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  elicit  a  request  for 
information. 

ACCIDENT  RECORD  FOR  JULY 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Protective  Society  24 
persons  were  killed  in  New  York  city 
streets  in  July.  Out  of  this  total  fifteen 
were  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  fifty-nine  were 
killed  by  automobiles,  six  by  trolleys 
and  seven  by  wagons. 

Twenty-eight  people  were  killed  in 
New  Jersey  by  automobiles  during  the 
month,  four  met  their  deaths  by  trol- 
leys  and  two  by  wagons. 

At  grade  crossings  in  New  Jersey 
only  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  while 
m  New  York  nine  were  reported  to 
have  died  in  this  way. 

JUNE  DEFALCATIONS 

Press  notices  and  dispatches,  as  col¬ 
lated  by  the  bonding  department  of  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  of  New 
lork  indicate,  for  the  months  ot  Mav 
and  June,  1915,  the  following  defalca¬ 
tions: 

Banks  and  trust  companies.  .*$^3, ^$59,526 

. ::::  « 

General  business  .  179,6-.:  eii.uu 

insurance  companies  .  61,507  1  77c 

Transportation  companies  ..  ir»tooT 

Court  and  trust  companies  1,584  161 

Miscellaneous  .  2Ij39,  ;5>’g3, 

TotaI  .  $624,283  $536,800 


gone  ‘dry’  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  we  believe  that  the  data  which  we 
have  assembled  will  be  of  interest. 

“In  November,  1913,  a  statutory  limi¬ 
tation  of  one  saloon  to  each  500  of  pop¬ 
ulation  went  into  effect.  This  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  result  of  local  option  elec¬ 
tions  caused  a  reduction  in  the  number. 


H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1  OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1  8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM,  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 

F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superi  itendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Inaiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . . .  r,553,593-ot 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16, 049, 425-44 

H  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

n  H  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  T.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 


CHARTERED  1874 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


[In  Two  Parts 
Part  2 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  33 


New  York  City,  Friday,  August  13,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copj 


LIFE  MEN  VOTE 
BIG  CONVENTION 
GREAT  SUCCESS 


Features  That  Made  Meeting 
Notable 


WOODS  THE  PROMINENT  FIGURE 

Delegates  Impressed  by  Analysis  of 
Agents  and  Novel  Selling 
Suggestions 


BIG  FEATURES  OF 

THE  CONVENTION 


Edward  A.  Woods’ 
Analysis  of  a 

Successful  Agent 
Novel  Selling 
Suggestions 
Snappy  Topic 
Discussions 
Move  to  Enlarge 

Scope  of  Bureau 
Executive  Committee’s 
Recommendations 
Personnel  of  New 
Executive  Staff 
St.  Louis,  1916 


( By  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12. — Before  the 
assembled  life  men  dispersed  to  re¬ 
turn  home  or  to  start  out  on  sight¬ 
seeing  tours  as  many  are  planning  to 
do,  there  were  all-around  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  results  of  the  Convention. 
The  delegates  feel  enthusiastic  about 
the  achievements  of  the  year  and  more 
particularly  the  outlook  for  a  big  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  work  and  influence 
of  the  Association  and  its  practical 
value  to  the  life  insurance  field  man. 

The  big  figure  of  the  Convention  was 
Edward  A.  Woods.  This  opinion  is 
unanimous. 

The  features  of  the  proceedings  that 
made  the  strongest  impression  on  the 
delegates  were  Mr.  Woods’  analysis  of 
a  successful  agent  and  the  contest  that 
brought  out  the  novel  suggestions  for 
selling  life  insurance. 

Warren  M.  Horner’s  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  important. 

The  Five  Minute  Talks  were  never 
snappier  nor  more  helpful. 

The  whole  Convention  was  instruc¬ 
tive  and  the  spirit  pervading  it  qeyer 
better. 


“The  Acme 
of  Mutuality” 

That  is  how  The  Eastern  Underwriter,"'  editorially  described  the 
now  famous  "Nineteen  Twelve  Program"  of  the  Mutual  Benefit.  The 
Company’s  announcement  was  pronounced  "one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  business." 

Since  then  the  Mutual  Benefit  has  still  further  strengthened  its  finan¬ 
cial  position,  and  has  declared  TWO  special  dividends  in  addition  to  the 
regular  dividends. 

In  1915,  the  regular  dividends  being  credited  by  The  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company  on  premium-paying  Life  and  Endowment  pol¬ 
icies  are  very  substantially  increased  over  those  credited  on  similar 
policies  in  1914. 

This  is  the  THIRD  INCREASE  in  the  Mutual  Benefit’s  dividend  scale 
during  the  past  six  years.  In  addition,  three  Special  Dividends  aggre¬ 
gating  $2,403,000  have  been  declared  since  1909. 

The  several  increases  in  the  Mutual  Benefit’s  dividend  scale  and  the 
declaration  of  special  dividends  have  followed  the  establishment  of 
contingency  reserves  computed  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  which,  in 
the  light  of  past  experience,  are  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  Mutual 
Benefit  against  those  contingencies  to  which  all  life  insurance  companies 
are  liable. 

The  first  concern  of  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
been  the  ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  of  its  outstanding  policy  contracts. 
Secondly,  it  has  endeavored  to  liberalize  its  policy  contracts  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  and  finally  to  furnish  insurance  thereunder  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  confidently  presents  its  claims  to  the  patronage 
of  the  insuring  public  upon  the  above  record,  WHICH  IS  UNIQUE  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  1915  Dividend  Increase  is  another  evidence  of  the  leadership 
of  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Old  members  as  well  as  new  are  benefited.  Over  one-quarter  of 
the  Company's  large  new  business  is  on  the  lives  of  those  already  in¬ 
sured  with  the  Mutual  Benefit. 

Send  for  our  leaflet 
“TO  THE  SEEKERS  FOR  SUCCESS.” 

The  Mutual  Benefit 

Life  Insurance  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Established  1845.  Fred’k  Frelinghuysen,  Pres’t. 

Always  Purely  Mutual. 


EDWARD  A.  WOODS 
HEADS  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  NEXT  YEAR 


Lawrence  Priddy  of  New  York 
Vice-President 


ST.  LOUIS  GETS  NEXT  MEETING 

Missourians  Rewarded  After  Two 
Years’  Campaign  to  Secure 
Big  Convention 


OFFICERS  ELECTED: 

President, 
Edward  A.  Woods, 
Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President, 
Lawrence  Priddy, 
New  York. 

Second  Vice-President, 
J.  Henry  Johnson, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Secretary, 

A.  C.  Larson, 
Madison,  Wis. 

T  reasurer, 

H.  Wibert  Spence, 
Detroit. 
Chairman 

Executive  Committee, 
J.  Newton  Russell,  Jr. 


(By  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12. — The  big 
Convention  was  brought  to  a  close  to¬ 
day  with  the  election  of  Edward  A. 
Woods  of  Pittsburgh,  as  president.  Not 
for  a  moment  was  there  any  doubt  as 
to  the  wishes  of  both  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  National  Association  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  presidency.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  was,  would  Woods  take  it. 

Convention  is  Jubilant 
Time  and  again  he  has  declined  this 
honor,  because  of  pressure  of  his  own 
business  and  because  he  thought  he 
could  be  just  as  useful  to  the  (Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  minor  office.  All  agree  that 
he  has  been  a  mountain  of  strength  and 
resource  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  especially,  and  the  Convention 
body  is  jubilant  over  the  prospects  of 
a  big  advance  in  National  Association 
interests  during  the  ensuing  year. 

New  York  Supplies  Vice-President 
After  a  two-hour  debate  over  the 
merits  of  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  the  Convention  voted  in  favor 
of  >St.  Louis.  This  is  a  reward  for 
two  years’  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Missourians  who  last  year  at  Cincin- 
(Continuecl  on  page  39,1 
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Broad  Activities  and 

Big  Questions  Mark 

Life  Men’s  Sessions 


Selling  Talk  the  Key-Note 

E.  A.  Woods  Launches  Scientific 
Salesmanship  with  Valuable 
Statistics 

HORNER  PLANS  BIGGER  BUREAU 


Addresses  by  Prominent  Men — Sessions 
Full  of  Bright  Spots— Running 
Account  of  Proceedings 


(By  o  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  August  12. — Is  it 
worth  while  to  travel  3,000  miles  across 
the  country  to  attend  a  life  insurance 
convention?  It  is,  if  one  sees  the  won¬ 
ders  of  America  en  route,  the  beauties 
of  a  great  exposition  and  is  to  be  re¬ 
warded  at  the  end  of  the  journey  by  a 
rattling  good  series  of  meetings. 

Few  From  the  Small  Cities 
This  is  evidently  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters.  When  the  Con¬ 
vention  opened  Tuesday  morning,  there 
were  more  than  2(H)  present.  There 
were  also  good  sized  delegations  from 
a  number  of  the  individual  companies 
who  are  holding  company  meetings  on 
the  Coast,  among  them  being  the 
Union  Central  Life,  Equitable  Life, 
Pacific  Mutual,  Federal  Life  and  Na¬ 
tional  Life,  Pittsburgh  Life  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Life,  all  of  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  big  Convention.  It  is 
noticeable  that  there  are  tew  men  pres¬ 
ent  from  small  cities. 

Attendance  Statistics 


scholarly  talk  on  the  relations  of  in¬ 
surance  to  the  body  politic. 

Give  Ex-Presidents  the  “Once  Over” 

The  former  presidents  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  who  were  present, 
were  invited  to  stand  on  the  platform 
so  that  every  one  could  see  them.  To 
the  accompaniment  of  much  applause 
and  considerable  merriment,  Ernest  J. 
Clark,  of  Baltimore;  Edward  A.  Woods, 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Charles  Jerome  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  New  York,  stood  up  for  in¬ 
spection  and  blushed  at  the  once 
over.” 

President  Willet  was  given  a  stir¬ 
ring  and  sustained  greeting  from  the 
assembled  delegates  in  giving  'his  an¬ 
nual  address,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  broad  activities  of  the  National 
Association. 

President  Willet  on  Year’s  Work 

President  Willet  told  the  convention 
of  the  marked  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  important  matters  that  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Association,  notably 
the  excellent  work  in  furthering  the 
Education  and  Conservation  movement, 
the  creditable  results  in  connection 
with  the  anti-taxation  fight  resulting  in 
a  saving  to  policyholders  of  over  $2,- 
000,000,  and  in  other  important  matters. 

Advocates  Anti-lapse  Campaign 

President  Willet  called  attention  to 
the  enormous  waste  constantly  occur¬ 
ring  from  the  unnecessary  lapsation  of 
policies,  and  he  urged  upon  the  Associ¬ 
ation  that  an  anti-lapse  campaign  be 
inaugurated  to  conserve  this  business. 
Speaking  of  the  successful  launching  of 
the  advertising  feature  in  connection 


sociation  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo¬ 
sition  cost  $750.  The  Life  Association 
News  declared  a  dividend  during  the 
past  year  of  <>1,500. 

The  sales  of  copies  of  Professor 
Huebner’s  text  book  were  apparently 
a  disappointment  so  far,  as  only  $76 
was  derived  from  this  source.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  now  has  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  $7,650.  The  total  membership  has 
reached  more  than  5,000.  The  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  activity  among 
life  underwriters  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  reflected  in  the  formation  of  four 
new  local  associations  on  the  Coast 
during  the  year. 

Woods  on  Life  Insurance  and  War 

Edward  A.  Woods  was  given  a  great 
reception  when  introduced  as  vice- 
president.  He  discussed  life  insurance 
and  the  war,  making  a  striking  and 
impressive  comparison. 

“Life  insurance  is  the  antithesis  of 
war,”  said  Mr.  Woods.  “Insurance 
takes  care  of  widows;  war  makes 
them.  Insurance  adds  to  life;  war  ter¬ 
minates  it.  Insurance  breeds  morality; 
war  immorality.” 

Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  Credit 

Mr.  Woods  brought  out  the  interest¬ 
ing  information  that  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks  have  an  elaborate  credit 
system  in  the  operation  of  which  life 
insurance  is  a  very  important  element. 

“I  have  before  me,”  said  Mr.  Woods, 
“the  credit  blanks  of  five  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks,  and  in  each  of  them  the 
question  is  specifically  asked: 

“  ‘Did  you  carry  life  insurance?’  And 
in  cases  of  firms;  ‘Do  you  carry  life 
insurance  payable  to  the  firm  and  how 
much  is  it  for  and,  if  personal  life  in¬ 
surance,  who  is  the  beneficiary?’ 

“The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  has  just  issued  four  forms  for 
firms,  corporations  and  farmers  or  live 
stock  dealers,  every  one  of  which 
forms  incorporates  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  is  insured  and, 


with  the  Education  and  Conservation 
movement,  President  Willet  said: 

“The  most  important  development  of  if  so,  for  how  much. 


The  total  registration  of  delegates 
by  noon  on  the  second  day  was  220, 
the  total  attendance  being  more  than 
600.  There  were  34  alternates,  208 
guests,  51  members  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  not  delegates  and  57  ladies. 

“Selling  Talk”  the  Keynote 

The  key-note  of  the  Convention  is 
“Selling  Talk.”  Right  from  the  start 
it  became  the  aim  to  send  every  man 
home  with  enough  new  selling  ideas 
to  stock  him  for  a  year. 

Welcomed  to  the  Exposition  City 

After  the  Convention  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Hugh  M.  Willet,  of 
Atlanta,  and  invocation  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
Clampett,  Chaplain  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Association,  the  delegates  In¬ 
tended  to  warm  and  eloquent  address¬ 
es  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Moore,  president  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition;  Mayor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  H.  R. 
Hunter,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Life  Underwriters’  Association.  These 
men  gave  expression  to  the  traditional 
and  world  famous  hospitality  of  San 
Francisco. 

Former  President  William  J.  Dutton, 
of  the  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Francisco,  also  welcomed 
the  delegates  to  San  Francisco,  with  a 


the  movement  is  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  now  being  carried  on  by  nearly 
fifty  associations.  The  number  is  be¬ 
ing  augmented  every  month  and  the 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
scarcely  an  association  of  any  size  and 
strength  will  fail  to  support  this  move¬ 
ment.” 

President  Willet  paid  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  excellent  work  of  Vice-Presidents 
Edward  A.  Woods  and  John  N.  Russell, 
Jr.,  in  the  interest  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  during  the  past  year.  The 
completion  and  publication  of  the  text 
book,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  year’s  work. 

Predicts  10,000  Membership 

President  Willet  painted  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  future  development  and 
opportunities  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  predicted  that  within  five 
years  there  would  be  a  membership  of 
ten  thousand.  The  president’s  address 
i->  reproduced  elsewhere  in  full. 

Treasurer  Reports  Good  Condition 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed 
that  the  Association  is  in  thriving  con¬ 
dition  and  handles  each  year  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  funds  in  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  life  insurance  and  increased 
efficiency  in  the  field.  The  report  con¬ 
tained  several  items  of  interest.  It 
was  shown  that  the  exhibit  of  the  As- 


Horner  Reports  on  Bureau 

Warren  M.  Horner  of  Minneapolis, 
upon  whom  has ,  rested  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  adoption  and  advancement 
of  the  Education  and  Conservation 
movement,  was  given  a  rousing  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  convention  when  he  came 
forward  to  present  his  report  as  chair¬ 
man,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  past  year.  Chairman  Horner 
struck  from  the  shoulder  in  driving 
home  to  the  assembled  life  men  the 
idea  that  the  Education  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  movement  was  of  vital  importance 
to  each  individual  agent. 

Suggests  Five  More  Text  Books 
Warren  Mr.  Horner,  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Conservation  Bureau, 
before  delivering  his  scheduled  report 
on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
past  year,  recommended  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  written  and  printed  un¬ 
der  its  auspices,  five  new  books  on  life 
insurance.  These  he  suggested  should 
cover  the  following  subjects:  General 
Insurance,  Income  Insurance,  Annui¬ 
ties,  Scientific  Salesmanship,  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Insurance.  These  books  would  be 
supplemental  to  the  Huehner  book. 

Need  More  Co-Operation 
“One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  Bureau  has  to  contend,”  said 
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Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12. — The 
total  registration  of  delegates 
by  noon  on  the  second  day  was 
220.  The  total  attendance  be¬ 
ing  more  than  600.  There 
were  34  alternates,  208  guests, 
51  members  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  not  delegates  and  57 
ladies. 


Mr.  Horner,  “and  which  has  been  a 
drawback  to  the  committee  from  the 
start,  is  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  officers  of  local  associa¬ 
tions,  including  members  of  commit¬ 
tees,  to  answer  communications  and  get 
statistical  information  with  regard  to 
local  matters  of  a  general  nature  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  and  information 
with  respect  to  the  specific  matter  of 
Education  and  Conservation.  Every¬ 
where  there  should  be  cultivated  more 
efficiency  and  esprit  de  corps  in  these 
matters.” 

Important  Bureau  Innovation 

Mr.  Horner  had  an  important  recom¬ 
mendation  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
Education  and  Conservation  Bureau 
which  would  vastly  increase  the  im¬ 
portance  and  scope  of  the  work  of  that 
body.  He  proposed  that  there  be  no 
chairman  in  future  and  that  the  Bureau 
be  made  up  of  seven  members,  each 
selected  for  his  peculiar  fitness  for  one 
of  the  seven  departments.  Mr.  Horner 
explained  that  his  idea  was  that  the 
Bureau  would  become  in  very  fact  the 
melting-pot  of  the  business,  through 
which  all  necessary  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  and  forward  movements  in  field 
work  would  be  worked  out. 

Paid  Advertising  Necessary 

The  necessity  for  coming  ultimately 
to  paid  advertising  was  again  empha¬ 
sized,  Mr.  Horner  said,  during  the  past 
year,  and  he  recalled  to  the  attention 
of  the  convention  the  pronouncement 
on  this  subject  made  at  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  last  year.  Although  a  vast 
amount  of  work  remained  to  be  done 
to  get  the  movement  well  launched 
throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Horner 
pointed  out  that  more  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  three  years  than 
has  occurred  in  any  past  generation  of 
the  business.  Mr.  Horner  reviewed 
some  of  the  details  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  campaign  and  the  en¬ 
larged  scope  of  the  Bureau  and  urged 
the  delegates  to  make  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  the  opportunities  offered 
through  this  medium.  Chairman  Horner 
was  given  a  sustained  ovation  at  the 
close  of  his  report,  which  is  given  com¬ 
plete  on  another  page. 

“Tipperary,”  With  Woods  Leading 

At  one  stage  of  the  proceedings 
when  there  was  a  momentary  lull,  a 
delegate  got  up  and  said: 

“Say  we  sing  Tipperary  and  get 
some  ginger  into  this  meeting.” 

The  idea  was  taken  up  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Convention  joined  in  the  popular 
war  song,  led  by  Edward  A.  Woods. 
Following  this,  Lawrence  Priddy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  was  called  upon 
and  he  succeeded  in  putting  still  more 
ginger  into  the  meeting,  by  one  of  his 
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the  eastern  underwriter 
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San  Francisco,  Aug.  11. — 
After  all  the  publicity  given  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  insurance  men 
and  insurance  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  exhibits  made  at 
the  Exposition  by  nearly  one 
hundred  companies,  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  dismiss 
the  National  Association  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  each  morning.  The  lo¬ 
cal  press  prints  long  stories 
about  Mutt  and  Jeff,  pretty  girl 
tourists,  and  aviators,  but 
haven’t  space  for  more  than  a 
perfunctory  mention  of  insur¬ 
ance  conventions,  which  adver¬ 
tise  the  city  so  extensively. 


famous  impromptu  talks,  full  of  snap 
and  drawn  from  a  large  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  as  one  of  the  big  writers  of 
the  New  York  Life. 

Horner  Defines  the  Movement 

Warren  M.  Horner,  in  addition  to  his 
report  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Conservation  Bureau,  addressed  the 
convention  on  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
servation  movement,  in  which  he  spoke 
strongly  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  situation  and  the  necessity  for.  grap¬ 
pling  with  them. 

“I  think,  by  this  time,”  said  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ner,  “the  fraternity,  including  officers  of 
companies,  is  beginning  to  recognize 
that  this  Education  and  Conservation 
movement  is  not  just  a  vision,  nor  a 
scheme  to  exploit  the  business  through 
an  advertising  propaganda,  but  that 
the  national  advertisement  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  campaign  with  respect  to  educa¬ 
tion,  insurance  conservation,  health  con¬ 
servation,  legislation,  taxation,  with 
standardization  and  professionalization 
included. 

Working  in  a  Prepared  Field 

“We  have  been  striving  to  get  into 
the  minds  of  the  insurance  fraternity 
that  through  the  use  of  printer’s  ink 
and  other  advertising  media,  the  life  in¬ 
surance  company,  through  the  life  in¬ 
surance  agent,  will  be  working  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  rather  than  an  unprepared  field 
and  will  be  meeting  open-mindedness 
rather  than  antagonism.” 

Money  and  Wits  Needed 

Mr.  Horner  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  a  general  co-operation  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  said  that  the  time  had  come 
when  life  insurance  agents  must  spend 
money  like  other  business  men.  “Money 
and  wits,”  said  Mr.  Horner,  “plenty  of 
money  and  lots  of  wits.  There  may 
come  a  day  when  insurance  will  be  as 
universally  in  use  and  as  necessary  and 
simple  to  procure  as  groceries,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet." 

In  closing  Mr.  Horner  said: 

“The  life  insurance  agents  of  this 
country  are  charged  with  the  destiny  of 
a  hundred  million  people  whose  earning 
power  and  future  well-being  they  must 
conserve,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  act  from  this  on  as  a  mighty  army 
trained  to  the  minute,  and  not  as  if  we 
were  indulging  in  foraging  expeditions." 


Mr.  Horner’s  address  will  be  found 
in  full  under  a  separate  luad. 

Hathaway  Talks  on  the  Exposition 

W.  L.  Hathaway,  Commissioner  for 
the  World’s  Insurance  Congress  Events, 
who  had  made  talks  before  five  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  insurance  men  this  same 
day,  told  the  assembled  life  underwrit¬ 
ers  what  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  is  doing  for  insur¬ 
ance.  He  described  in  detail  the  differ¬ 
ent  units  of  insurance  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Commissioner  Hathaway  called 
•attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  the  fiist  great  public  undertak¬ 
ing  in  which  insurance  is  placed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  arts  and 
industries  contributing  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  Insurance 
is  classified  in  the  Exposition  under 
the  head  of  social  economy.  There  are 
a  total  of  330  important  displays,  com¬ 
prising  the  insurance  exhibit,  there  be¬ 
ing  94  separate  company  exhibitors. 

Greetings  by  Clark  and  Randall 
The  delegates  listened  to  greetings 
from  their  respective  associations  de¬ 
livered  by  Jesse  R.  Clark,  president  of 
the  Association  oi  Life  Insurance  Pres¬ 
idents  and  E.  W.  Randall,  president  of 
the  American  Life  Convention.  Mr. 
Clark  made  an  impressive  talk  on  poli¬ 
cy  loans,  of  which  he  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
which  he  predicted  a  serious  situation 
for  policyholders  and  companies  alike 
unless  the  tendency  to  increase  loans 
was  effectively  checked.  Mr.  Clark’s 
talk  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
paper. 

E.  W.  Randall  after  conveying  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  life  men  talked  of  life  in¬ 
surance  matters  in  general  and  said 
among  other  things  that  he  did  not 
think  that  life  insurance  agents  were 
overpaid.  Continuing  he  said: 

“It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is 
no  sentiment  in  business.  Every  life 
insurance  man  knows  better.  The  work 
is  not  all  mercenary.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  altruism  in  all  of  the  work. 
Last  year  more  than  $500,000,000  were 
paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  These  payments  in  most  cases 
represent  a  finished  product  in  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  full  meaning  in  human 
comfort  of  the  many  individual  pay¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under 
all  imaginable  conditions,  making  up 
so  great  a  total,  is  impossible  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  satisfaction  which  may 
be  felt  by  all  who  had  any  part  in  any 
one  of  the  many  benefactions,  from  the 
sale  of  the  policy  until  the  maturity 
and  payment  thereof,  will  prove  that 
sentiment  still  has  an  important  place 
in  business  life.” 

Five  Minute  Topic  Talks 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  features  of  the  Convention  was 
the  five  minute  topic  talks,  when  suc¬ 
cessful  life  men  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  discussed  business  getting 
methods. 

Hubert  H.  Ward,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
who  has  the  faculty  of  bringing  out  the 
best  there  is  an  open  meeting,  was  in 
the  chair.  For  the  first  period  of  the 
five  minute  topics,  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  was,  “System  Used  in  Canvas¬ 
sing.  This  was  taken  up  in  four  divi¬ 
sions — getting,  cultivating  and  closing 
prospects  and  getting  settlements.  The 
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resulting  talks  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  men  present  proved  to  be  of 
gieat  interest,  and  a  summary  of  these 
is  given  on  another  page. 

Eighteen  New  Associations  Formed 

After  the  Executive  Committee  had 
met,  it  reported  that  eighteen  new  as¬ 
sociations  had  been  formed  during  the 
year.  These  are  as  follows: 

Zanesville,  Ohio;  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Macon,  Georgia;  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana;  South  Texas;  Houston,  Texas; 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
South  Bend,  Indiana;  Northern  Maine; 
Houlton,  Maine;  Blue  Grass,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.;  El  Paso,  Texas;  Southwest 
Texas;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania;  Central  Texas;  Waco, 
Texas;  Valley  of  Virginia;  Staunton, 
Virginia;  Spokane,  Washington;  Butte, 
Montana,  and  Kanawha,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia. 

The  proceedings  on  Wednesday  were 
resumed  with  a  discussion  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention  regarding  the  tendency  toward 
State  insurance.  The  discussion  was 
conducted  with  former  National  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  E.  McMullen  presiding. 

Edward  A.  Woods  on  Taxation 

Edward  A.  Woods  of  Pittsburgh, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxa¬ 
tion,  advocated  a  more  general  agita¬ 
tion  against  inimicable  tax  legislation. 

A  careful  estimate  had  been  made  with 
the  assistance  of  authorities  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  States,  of  the  probable  pro¬ 
portion  of  policyholders  among  voters. 
This,  Mr.  Woods  pointed  out,  was  im¬ 
portant  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  to 
legislators  the  broad  effects  of  laws  im¬ 
posing  greater  tax  burdens  on  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Half  of  Voters  Policyholders 

Inasmuch  as  most  ordinary  and  about 
20  per  cent,  of  industrial  policyholders 
are  voters,  Mr.  Woods  showed  the  per¬ 
centage  of  policyholders  to  constituents 
was  estimated  in  non-women  suffrage 
States  as  over  50  per  cent.,  and  in 
woman  suffrage  States  something  under 
50  per  cent.  Thus,  he  pointed  out,  it 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  a  congress¬ 
man  in  a  district  of  10,000  voters  that 
any  measure  effecting  life  insurance 

will  affect  at  least  5,000  of  his  constit- 
ents. 

Should  Reverse  Legislation 

Mr.  Woods  said  that  there  was  a  more 
favorable  public  attitude  apparent  on 
a  subject  of  taxation  of  life  insurance 
policyholders,  but  there  still  remained 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  and 
that  in  particular  the  course  of  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  reversed  and  instead  of 
seeking  to  force  insurance  companies 
to  carry  the  smallest  surplus,  charge 
the  smallest  premiums,  to  pay  the  most 
reckless  refunds,  and  requiring  sur¬ 
render  values,  loans,  and  other  features 
which  are  at  least  dangerous,  should 
prohibit  them  from  charging  too  low 
rates,  should  encourage  a  large  surplus, 
should  perhaps  restrict  the  loan,  cash 
surrender  values  and  other  privileges, 
and  encourage  safety  rather  than  dan¬ 
ger. 

Mr.  Woods’  report  is  reproduced  in 
full  on  another  page. 

Miles  Wins  Two  Cups 

R.  O.  Miles  of  San  Francisco,  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life,  who  was  awarded  the  Calef  Lov¬ 
ing  Cup  this  year  as  winner  of  the 
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National  Association  Presented  With 
Plaque — Speeches  in  Court  of  the 
Universe 


Court  of  the  Universe. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12:— iA  la  Law 
Dockstader  Minstrels,  the  life  under¬ 
writers  and  their  wives,  marched  be¬ 
hind  a  brass  band  to-day  from  cne 
Scott  Street  entrance  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  to  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  where  the  Ex¬ 
position  officials  made  speeches  aud 
the  National  Association  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  bronze  plaque. 

President  Charles  C.  Moore  of  the 
Exposition  welcomed  the  insurance 
men  and  women  as  they  sat  in  the 
beautiful  Court. 

The  plaque  was  accepted  by  Retir¬ 
ing  President  Hugh  M.  Willet.  E.  A. 
Woods  made  a  talk  on  the  importance 
of  life  insurance,  and  W.  L.  Hathaway 
concluded  the  proceedings  by  a  felici- 
tious  speech. 


first  prize  for  an  essay  written  on  the 
subject  of  “Life  Insurance — the  insti¬ 
tution  for  systematic  thrift”  and  last 
year  won  the  second  prize  in  the  essay 
contest,  being  awarded  the  Ben  Wil¬ 
liams  vase,  was  presented  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  to-day  with  the  new  Pacific 
Coast  cup  competed  for  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Coast  States  for  new 
membership. 

The  second  prize  in  the  essay  con¬ 
test  was  awarded  to  Forrest  W.  Bos¬ 
well,  special  agent  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well  was  also  warmly  greeted  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  read  his  essay. 

Mr.  Boswell  before  going  with  the 
Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  at  Detroit,  was 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  doubled 
his  previous  income  the  first  year. 

Trophies  Presented 

Lawrence  C.  Priddy,  president  of  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association,  of  New 
York,  made  a  very  neat  and  character¬ 
istic  speech  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Calef  Loving  Cup  and  medal  to  Mr. 
Miles,  who  made  a  brief  and  gracious 
acknowledgment. 

Wants  All  Essays  Printed 

Lawrence  Priddy  of  New  York,  in 
making  the  presentation  of  the  Calef 
Loving  Cup  and  medal  recommended 
that  all  of  the  prize  essays  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Association  should  be  re¬ 
produced  in  the  “Life  Association 
News”  chronologically.  “More  of  you 
will  read  the  News  then,”  said  Mr. 
Priddy. 

The  presentation  of  the  Ben  Williams 
Vase,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well,  was  made  by  Wilson  Williams, 
president  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Orleans,  who  accom¬ 
plished  this  formal  duty  with  grace  and 
eloquence. 

Lively  Work  on  the  “Topics” 

The  second  period  of  Five  Minute 
Topic  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
“Agency  Building”  was  held  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  with  Hubert  H.  Ward 

(Continued  on  page  37.) 
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New  England  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

BOSTON  :  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 

Chartered  1835 

ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

—is  the  oldest  chartered  life  Company  in 
America.  It  is  a  conservative,  progressive 
and  growing  Company,  and  has  doubled 
its  annual  production  in  seven  years,  having 
now  over  $300,000,000  insurance  in  force. 

It  writes  the  most  liberal  policy  contract 
known  to  American  Life  Insurance. 

It  is  an  excellent  Company  for  policyholders. 

It  is  a  splendid  Company  to  represent. 


GLOVER,  S.  HASTINGS 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

87  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Movement  Launched  for 

Scientific  Salesmanship 


Analysis  of  a  Successful  Agent 

Edward  A.  Woods  Presents  An 
Important  Record  of  320 
Field  Men 

WANT  INFORMATION  ON  1,000  MEN 


Data  When  Completed  Will  Be  of  In¬ 
calculable  Value  as  Gauge  of 
Agency  Efficiency. 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12. — One  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the 
subjects  before  the  convention,  was 
made  by  Vice-President  Edward  A. 
Woods,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  “An  Abstract 
of  a  Successful  Agent.”  Mr.  Woods  had 
collected,  through  the  machinery  of  the 
National  Association,  a  large  amount 
of  information  representing  the  inti¬ 
mate  histories  of  320  successful  agents. 
This,  Mr.  Woods  explained,  was  only  a 
beginning,  as  it  was  the  intention  to 
collect  data  covering  at  least  1,000. 
When  completed  this  will  be  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value  in  the  campaign  for  scien¬ 
tific  salesmanship.  The  abstract  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Woods  follows  in  full: 

How  Information  Was  Secured 

Early  in  the  past  year  2,000  copies 
of  “Analysis  of  a  Successful  Agent” 
were  sent  out  to  successful  agents 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  sev¬ 
eral  methods: 

First.  The  following  companies  un¬ 
dertook  to  distribute  the  respective 
number  of  copies  to  their  most  success¬ 
ful  agents,  requesting  them  to  fill  in 
and  return  the  same: 

The  Equitable  . 300  Penn  Mutual  .  50 

New  York  Life _ 300  Phoenix  Mutual  ..  50 

Northwestern  . 100  Mass.  Mutual  .  50 

Travelers  .  50  Union  Central  . 30 

Second.  They  were  sent  to  each  Life 
Association,  requesting  from  each  As¬ 
sociation  a  specified  number  of  blanks 
to  be  returned  by  an  equal  number  of 
their  most  successful  agents. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blanks  sent 
out,  440  filled  up  blanks  and  returned 
them.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  many 
agents  did  not  carefully  notice  that  no 
name  was  to  be  attached  to  the  blank 
and  that  it  would  be  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  any  answers.  Neglect¬ 
ing  to  notice  this,  some  may  have  re¬ 
sented  the  necessarily  personal  nature 
of  some  of  the  questions  and  failed  to 
fill  in  the  blanks.  Probably  a  good 
many  other  agents  did  not  know  them¬ 
selves  the  information  asked  for — in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  benefits  of  this  analy¬ 
sis  to  the  agent  himself  was  to  require 
him  to  make  6ome  analysis  of  his  own 
methods. 

In  some  associations  the  question 
was  not  taken  up  as  effectively  as  it 
might  have  been.  In  others  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  small  attendance — and  per¬ 
haps  these  not  the  most  successful 
agents — the  blanks  were  handed 
around  with  the  request  that  they  be 
filled  in. 

Abstract  Based  on  320  Replies 

Of  the  440  replies  received,  70  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  under  $2,500,  41  did 
not  give  their  average  earnings,  and 
nine  were  received  after  the  digest  of 
the  blanks  returned  was  made  up.  De¬ 
ducting  these  120  from  the  440  received 
leaves  but  320,  upon  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  abstract  is  based,  as  obviously  it 
would  be  very  misleading  to  digest 
any  incomplete  blanks,  thereby  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  averages,  which  would  then 
be  based  on  a  varying  number  for  va¬ 
rious  questions. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  is  obvi¬ 
ously  too  small  a  number  upon  *which 
to  base  ratios,  particularly  as  we  have 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  of  making  grades  of  agents, 
the  320  replies  as  follows: 


Earning  $25,000  per  year  and  over .  8 

From  $10,000  to  $25,000 .  58 

From  $5,000  to  $10,000 . ..hi 

From  $2,500  to  $5,000...., . .143 


While  the  results  even  based  upon 
these  320  replies  are  most  interesting 
and  can  be  made  of  very  great  value 
to  officials,  general  agents  and  agents, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  further  attempt, 
with  these  facts  already  secured,  be 
made  this  year,  that  the  total  number 
of  replies  actually  received  be  brought 
up  to  1,000.  Those  filling  in  the  blanks 
last  year  need  not  again  make  them 
up;  but  if  the  matter  arouses  suffi¬ 
cient  interest,  possibly  a  better  method 
of  distributing  these  by  associations 
will  be  followed.  Obviously  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  some  appropriate  officer  of  each 
association  should  select  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agents  in  its  district,  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not, 
and  a  personal  letter  to  each  should 
be  sent,  particularly  requesting  prompt 
attention  to  filling  up  the  blank  com¬ 
pletely  and  calling  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  identity  of  the 
sender  need  not  be  disclosed.  The 
blanks  need  not  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  association  members,  because 
many  agents  reside  in  parts  of  the 
field  away  from  the  Association  and 
perhaps  are  not  even  associate  mem¬ 
bers. 

Importance  of  Statistics 

It  is  believed  that  the  analysis  of 
the  source,  methods,  qualities  and 
earnings  of  the  successful  agents  in 
the  country  is  not  only  of  value  to  each 
agent  in  making  an  inventory  and  re¬ 
view  of  his  own  qualities  and  methods, 
and  being,  as  a  result  of  this  analysis, 
able  to  compare  himself  with  other 
agents  in  these  various  respects,  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  first  step  toward  dis¬ 
covering  the  .sources,  qualities  and 
methods  necessary  to  secure  and  train 
successful  agents. 

Of  the  number  of  questions  asked, 
we  shall  refer  to  but  a  few  prominent 
results,  that  will  perhaps  be  of  most 
value  and  interest.  A  complete  digest 
would  not  interest  so  many,  but  a  copy 
can  be  furnished  any  one  interested, 
upon  application  to  Mr.  Ensign.  An 
infinite  number  of  classifications  of  the 
blanks  could  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis,  but  separating  them  by 
earnings,  as  above  stated,  seemed  to 
be  simplest  at  the  start. 

Financial  Condition 

The  financial  condition  of  the  320 
is  as  follows — for  typographical  con¬ 
venience,  we  will  number  the  classes 
as  follows: 


Class  i. 
Class  2. 
Class  3. 
Class  4. 
Average 


Aver’ge 

Income 

Probable 

Worth 


8  earning  $25,000  and  over. 

58  earning  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

111  “  “  5,ooo  “  10,000. 

*43. ,  .  2,500  “  5,000. 

ot  the  entire  320. 

Class  Class  Class  Class 
One.  Two.  Three.  Four  Avge 

An. 


Net 


$  31,250  $  14,000  $  6,400  $  3,330  $  7,000 


Own  home  .. 
Do  not  own 

home  . 

Home  unmort¬ 
gaged  . 

Own  other 
property  .. 
Do  not  own 
other  prop’y 
Unmortgaged 


267,000  100,000  27,000 
Class  Class  Class 
One.  Two.  Three. 


43 

15 


47 

II 

36 


71 


40 


33 

90 

21 

64 


1 1,500  39,oo« 
Class 

Four.  Avge. 
84  205 

US 

87 

230 


59 

26 

85 

58 

66 


90 

173 


L.  Ins.  car... $167, 050  $54,000  $23,300  $15,750  $29,000 
This  showing  as  to  earnings,  income 
and  financial  condition  certainly  shows 
gratifying  possibilities  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  and  furnishes  a  very 
direct  and  conclusive  answer  to  any 
one  intending  to  enter  the  business 
who  asks  what  there  is  in  it. 

Where  They  Came  From 


Class  Class  Class  Class 
One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  A’ge 


Worked  as  a  boy.. 

4  44 

93 

123 

264 

Did  not  . 

4  14 

18 

20 

56 

Attended  college  .. 

5  16 

43 

50 

1.4 

Did  not  . 

3  4  2 

38 

54 

118 

Had  high  school 

education  . 

8  39 

8i 

104 

2*2 

Had  not  . 

19 

30 

39 

08 

Originally  started 

in  the  life  in- 

surance  business 

4  12 

16 

14 

46 

From  What 

Clerical  . 

Other 

Business 

Mercantile  and  manufacturing 

Salesmen  . . . 

Originally  in  life  insurance  business  .  46 

Teaching  . 23 

Agriculture  .  14 

Professions  .  10 

Real  estate,  newspapers  and  mechanics — 
each  .  9 


Other  lines  of  business  from  which 
these  men  came  are  so  numerous  that 
space  will  not  be  given  to  them  here 
except  for  the  total,  as  showing  out 
of  320  the  original  sources  from  which 
the  principal  ones  came. 

How  They  Started 

It  is  significant  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  successful  agents,  as  shown 
by  this  classification,-  started  as  whole¬ 
time,  straight  commission  agents,  as 
distinguished  from  part-time  agents  or 
those  upon  advance  or  salary,  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Started  part-time...  2 
Started  whole-time.  6 
Started  on  straight 

commission  .  7 

Started  on  salary...  1 
Started  on  advance.  . 

Evidently  most 


Class  Class  Class  Class 
One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  A’ge 


11 

47 


28 

83 


53 
3 
2 

successful 


94 

6 

11 


29 

114 

1 14 
S 

24 


70 

250 

268 

15 

37 


agents 


burned  their  bridges  behind  them  and 
from  the  start  gave  their  entire  time 


to  the  business  they  had  selected  and 
had  the  confidence  in  themselves  to 


require  no  backing  by  way  of  salary  or 
advance. 


The  average  age  of  entry  into  the 
business  was  as  follows: 


Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Av’ge 
27  26  29  30  29 

Number  of  Other  Companies  Repre¬ 
sented 

That  the  great  majority  of  success¬ 
ful  agents  do  not  ramble  from  one 
company  to  another  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  showing  that  75  out  of 
320  agents  have  made  but  one  change, 
and  191  are  still  representing  the  com¬ 
panies  with  which  they  originally 
started: 


Class 


Class  2. 


5  none 

1 —  1  other 

2 —  more  than  2 

Class  3. 


37  none 
14 — 1  other 

7— averaging  2 J4  others 
Class  4. 


57  none  92  none 

39 — 1  other  21 — 1  other 

15 — averaging  3  30— averaging  2 

Average. 

191  none 
75 — 1  other 
64 — averaging  2 

Of  those  remaining  in  the  business, 
the  following  classification  as  to  whole 
and  part-time  men  is  given: 


Class  Class  Class  Class 
One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  A'ge 


Whole-time  .  **  52  106  132  298 

Part-time  .  *  6  5  11  22 

••All  'Nm, 


Where  Business  is  Secured 


Class  Class  Class  Class 
One.  Two.  Three.  Four.  A’ge 


City  .  5  30  52  46  133 

Country  .  224 

Both  .  3  28  57  95  183 


"None. 

Previously  in  Life  Insurance  Business 
Those  who  originally  started  in  the 
life  Insurance  business  but  in  some 


other  capacity  all  started  in  the  cleri¬ 
cal  department — a  total  of  23.  Four 
of  the  eight  of  the  first  class  originally 
started  as  life  insurance  clerks. 

Why  They  Entered  the  Business 
195  of  the  320  entered  the  business 
because  of  its  opportunities;  29  by 
chance;  14  because  of  ill  health  in  pre¬ 
vious  occupations;  44  because  they 
were  solicited  to  take  up  the  business; 
and  33  from  necessity. 

The  following  information  as  to 
methods  pursued  may  be  of  value: 

Does  annual  production  fluctuate  greatly? . 

Class  i.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 
2  yes  4  yes  8  yes  16  yes  30  yes 

6  no  54  no  103  no  127  no  290  no 

— showing  that  the  great  majority  of  these  suc¬ 
cessful  agents  do  a  regular  annual  business, 
not  greatly  fluctuating. 

Does  your  monthly  production  fluctuate? . 


Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 
2  no  35  no  50  no  73  no  160  no 

6  yes  23  yes  61  yes  70  yes  160  yes 

Personally  Looking  After  Policyholders 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Do  you 
see  or  personally  communicate  with 
your  policyholders  systematically?” 
the  following  answers  were  given: 

Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 

7  yes  42  yes  78  yes  96  yes  223  yes 

1  no  16  no  33  no  47  no  97  no 

Percentage  of  Business  Secured  from 
Old  Policyholders 


Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class 

6  average  62  per  cent.Av’ge  Av’ge  Av’ge 
2  say  not  large  .  40  37  31 

P.  C.  P.  C.  P.  c. 


iv’Je 

P.fi 


Percentage  of  Cases  Written  on  First 
Interview 


Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 
Average  Average  Average  Average  Average 

40  26  30  32  31 

P.  C.  P.  C.  P.  C.  P.  C.  P.  c. 

The  question — “Do  you  have  any  def¬ 
inite  rules  as  to  the  number  of  calls 
to  be  made  each  day?” — the  following 
answers  were  given: 

Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 

2  yes  12  yes  20  yes  44  yes  78  yes 

6  no  46  no  91  no  99  no  24^  no 

Those  who  try  to  make  a  definite 
number  of  calls  each  day  state  they 
average  eight. 

In  answer  to  the  question — “Have 
you  regular  hours  for  reporting  or  com¬ 
mencing  work?” — the  answers  were  as 
follows: 


Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 
All  yes  39  yes  74  yes  96  yes  217  yes 
19  no  37  no  47  no  103  no 

The  average  time  given  for  com¬ 
mencing  work  in  all  classes  is  from 
8:30  to  9:00. 


Do  you  keep  daily  records  of  your  prospects?. 


Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3.  Class  4.  Total. 

6  yes  38  yes  70  yes  108  yes  222  yes 

2  no  20  no  41  no  35  no  98  no 

Do  you  keep  an  expense  account?  . 

I 

7  yes  32  yes  63  yes  80  yes  182  yes 

1  no  26  no  40  no  63  no  138  no 

In  answer  to  this' ’question — “Consid¬ 
ering  eight  hours  per  day  for  50  weeks, 
(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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GET  MORE  NET 


The  NET  RESULT  to  You  is 
The  Measure  of  Your  Efficiency 

The  NET  RESULT  to  the  Policyholder  is 
The  Measure  of  His  Satisfaction 

Your  Efficiency  and  His  Satisfaction 

WILL  BE  100% 

Mr.  Agent 
if  you  represent 


Life  Insurance  Company 


of  Boston,  Massachusetts 


YOUR  SERVICES  ARE  SOLICITED 
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WOULD  MAKE  BUREAU 

A  GREAT  MELTING-POT 


SEVEN  SEPARATE  HEADS,  HORNER 
RECOMMENDS 


Education  and  Conservation  Work  of 
the  Year — Advertising  Campaign 
Launched — Other  Activities 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12. — If  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  Warren  M.  Horner, 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Con¬ 
servation  Bureau,  are  carried  out,  that 
body  will  be  far  the  most  important 
adjunct  of  the  National  Association.  In 
his  report  Chairman  Horner  urged  the 
separation  of  the  wyork  of  the  Bureau 
into  seven  departments,  each  to  have  a 
responsible  head,  covering  an  extensive 
field  of  activity  and  making  the  Bureau 
"in  very  fact  the  melting-pot  of  all  nec¬ 
essary  corrective  measures  and  forward 
movements  in  field  work.” 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
past  year  has  shown  marked  progress, 
as  described  in  detail  in  Chairman 
Horner’s  report,  wrhich  is  here  repro¬ 
duced  in  full: 

Chairman  Horner’s  Report 

‘'Since  the  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
the  Education  and  Conservation  Move¬ 
ment  has  taken  more  definite  form, 
and  a  number  of  things  have  happened 
and  progress  been  made  to  warrant 
more  united  support  in  the  future,  to 
carry  out  the  plans  which  were  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  resolution  introduced  at 
Memphis  three  years  ago. 

“  ‘The  Life  Association  News’  has 
published  from  time  to  time  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  the  committee  and 
recorded  the  progress  made  in  the 
work,  making  it  unnecessary  to  quote 
in  full  all  the  different  recommenda¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Council  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  or  give  in  full  the 
detail  of  each  forward  step. 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
Pittsburgh,  last  October,  ten  advertise¬ 
ments  for  local  publication  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council.  These  adver¬ 
tisements  were  given  out  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  the  form  of  printed  copies,  and 
were  evidently  read  quite  generally. 

Advertising  Campaign  Launched 

“At  that  time  it  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  copy  writer  or  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  or  the  committee  that 
these  advertisements  would  he  pub¬ 
lished  separate  from  a  series,  of  thirty 
in  all,  of  which  they  were  a  part.  How¬ 
ever,  owing  to  concerted  action  on  _the 
part  of  local  asociations,  the  additional 
copy  has  never  been  approved  and 
given  out  for  publication. 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
New  York,  December  12,  1914,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  AiTsocia- 
tion  establish  a  bureau,  in  line  with 
former  recommendations  and  predic¬ 
tions,  in  charge  of  a  secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  and  systematiz¬ 
ing  the  work.  This  report  enumerated 
the  different  specific  duties  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  which  have  hen  printed  in  the 
‘Life  Association  News,’  and  are  listed 
in  the  pamphlet  which  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  convention  will  receive, 
entitled  ‘Institutional  Advertising  as 
Applied  to  Life  Insurance.’  These 
duties  embrace  a  somewhat  extensive 
campaign,  and  it  was  not  presumed, 
no  matter  how  large  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  secured  from  companies  and 
agents,  that  all  the  things  enumerated 
could  be  put  in  operation  at  once. 

Adoption  of  the  Trade-Mark 

“At  this  same  meeting,  the  Council 
approved  the  human  interest  story, 
‘The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,’ 
which  appeared  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  advertising  campaign  presented  to 
the  mid  year  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  a  year  ago  last  April.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  human  inter¬ 
est  story  covering  the  matter  of  bor¬ 
rowing  on  policies  and  the  one  on  taxa¬ 
tion,  also,  be  approved.  The  Bureau, 
as  yet,  has  not  paid  for  the  human  in¬ 
terest  story,  ‘The  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World,’  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pay  for  this  now,  or  the  other  copy, 


as  just  mentioned,  provided  they  are 
used  as  advertisements  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  through  the  advertising 
concern,  The  Mitchell  Advertising 
Agency  of  Minneapolis,  who,  with  the 
copy-writer,  in  co-operation  with  the 
committee,  were  responsible  for  their 
existence. 

“In  this  connection,  your  attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
advertising  company,  to  whom  sole 
credit  must  be  given  for  weaving 
around  the  phrase  coined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World,’  such  a  magnificent  trade-mark, 
has  never  had  one  cent  of  compensa¬ 
tion  or  remuneration  for  this  service 
or  the  many  other  acts  of  co-operation 
with  the  committee,  other  than  to  be 
reimbursed  for  cash  outlay  for  mechan¬ 
ical  work  and  printing.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  prospectus  issued  last  year. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
in  the  future  to  this  Asociation  of  the 
trade-mark,  and  credit  is  clearly  given 
here  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Conservation  Bureau,  it' will 
not  be  forgotten.  There  was  also  ap¬ 
proved  at  this  meeting  copy  of  con¬ 
tract  for  use  of  the  trade-mark. 

Work  of  the  New  Bureau 

“The  retiring  committee  does  not 
want  to  embarrass  the  incoming  admin¬ 
istration  with  too  positive  recommen¬ 
dations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
trade-mark,  but  earnestly  counsels  that 
either  at  San  Francisco  or  at  the  in¬ 
augural  meeting  following,  this  mat¬ 
ter  be  taken  up  and  settled  definitely. 
Also,  the  matter  of  accepting  contri¬ 
butions  from  non-members. 

“At  the  mid-year  meeting  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  committee  recommended  that 
Mr.  Ensign,  who  had  been  appointed 
acting  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  send 
the  commissioners  of  the  several  States 
the  following:  That  no  individual  be 
licensed  to  canvass  for  life  insurance 
until  satisfactorily  answering  questions 
as  here  outlined:  _ _ 

“Name;  date  of  birth;  residence  and 
business  address;  married  or  single; 
business  connections  last  five  years 
fully  stated;  if  life  insurance  experi¬ 
ence,  give  name  of  company  or  man¬ 
ager,  position  held;  state  whether  re¬ 
signed  or  discharged;  state  if  any  in¬ 
debtedness  to  any  company  for  ad¬ 
vances  cr  otherwise.  Give  three  refer¬ 
ences,  an  educator,  a  banker  and  a 
business  man,  if  possible;  common 
school  or  collegiate  education,  answer 
in  detail;  short  definition  of  insurance; 
short  definition  of  life  insurance;  name 
four  uses  of  life  insurance;  define  en¬ 
dowment,  life  and  term  policies;  de¬ 
fine  annuity;  short  definition  of  legal 
reserve;  net  premium;  loading;  divi¬ 
dends. 

“As  a  result  of  the  action  creating 
the  Bureau,  Mr.  Ensign  was  given 
larger  office  facilities  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  ‘Life  Association  News’  in 
New  York,  and  additional  clerical  help, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  four  months 
has  made  splendid  progress,  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  he  was  appointed,  in 
‘expediting  and  systematizing  the 
work.’  His  bulletins  have  contained  a 
remarkably  good  fund  of  information 
and  grow  better  with  each  issue.  These 
can  be  made  more  valuable  and  useful 
by  suggestions  from  agents  and  the 
forwarding  of  actual  material  from  time 
to  time.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  bulletins  are  copyright¬ 
ed  and  publication  must  not  be  made 
therefrom,  excepting  by  those  contrib¬ 
uting,  or  by  permission  given  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
and  any  infringement  in  the  future  will 
receive  the  treatment  fitting  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Copies  of  these  bulletins  can  be 
had  at  five  cents  the  copy  for  the  use 
of  agents,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
agencies  are  availing  themselves  of 
this  privilege.  If  every  agent  in  the 
United  States  had  a  copy,  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  each  one. 

See  Need  for  Paid  Advertising 

“When  the  bulletin  was  started, 
there  was  syndicated  a  number  of 
stories  for  the  Sunday  supplements  of 
the  leading  dailies  throughout  the 
country.  We  secured  a  splendid 
amount  of  publicity  in  this  way,  but 
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the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  soon  passed  the  word  to 
its  subscribers  and  further  publication 
ceased.  This  fact  but  proves  the  con¬ 
tention  often  made  the  last  two  years, 
that  paid-for  space  is  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  of  publicity.  You  are  respectfully 
referred  again  to  the  pronouncement 
made  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  this  regard. 

“The  committee  has  positive  infor¬ 
mation  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
tightening  in  the  matter  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  by  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
or  any  sort  of  free  advertising 
of  any  nature  whatsoever.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  namely,  pay  for  what 
you  get,  and  get  what  you  pay  for. 
Your  attention  at  this  time  is  directed 
lo  the  increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  contentions  made  the  last  three 
years  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  an 
institutional  advertisement  as  a  great 
benefit  to  life  insurance  in  its  various 
educational  and  conservational  prob¬ 
lems  enumerated  as  the  work  of  the 
Bureau. 

“The  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  En¬ 
sign,  ‘Institutional  Advertising  as  Ap¬ 
plied  to  Life  Insurance,’  has  brought  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  letters  of 
acknowledgment,  many  of  which  dis¬ 
play  interest  and  approval,  and  a  good¬ 
ly  number  of  which  pledge  hearty  co¬ 
operation.  Mr.  Ensign’s  editorial  in 
the  July  number  of  ‘Life  Association 
News,’  is  further  substantial  evidence 
of  the  trend  of  opinion  over  the  coun¬ 
try  at  this  time. 

“The  acting  secretary  has  looked 
into  the  matter  of  motion  picture  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  is  favorably  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  this  medium, 
as  also  are  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  To  tell  the  audiences  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theatres  that  part  of  the 
money  they  are  spending  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  money  spent  for  candy, 
tobacco  and  liquor  and  other  extrava¬ 
gances,  should  go  into  life  insurance 
as  a  means  of  protecting  dependent 
ones  and  safeguarding  their  own  old 
age,  is  a  rational  move,  but  should  not 
be  the  means  of  subordinating  the  use 
of  printer’s  ink,  which  is  the  all-power¬ 
ful  medium. 

Greater  Progress  Than  Ever  Before 

“One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  Bureau  has  to  contend,  and 
which  has  been  a  drawback  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  start,  is  the  failure 
upon  the  part  of  individuals  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  local  associations,  including 
members  of  committees,  to  answer 
communications  and  get  statistical  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  local  matters 
of  a  general  nature  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  information  with  respect  to 
the  specific  matter  of  education  and 
conservation. 

"Everywhere,  over  the  country,  there 
should  be  cultivated  more  efficiency 
and  esprit  de  corps  in  these  matters, 
to  work  out  the  best  solution  of  the 


problem  of  the  future.  This  condition 
is  cited  here  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  give  in  this  re¬ 
port  a  complete  statement,  statistical¬ 
ly,  of  the  increase  in  educational 
courses,  lectures,  addresses,  publicity 
and  advertising  created  during  the  last 
three  years,  since  the  resolution  was 
introduced  at  Memphis.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  here  made,  however,  that  more 
progress  has  been  made  during  these 
three  years  in  actual  accomplishment 
and  in  harnessing  thought  with  respect 
thereto,  than  has  occurred  in  any  past 
generation  of  the  business.  And  the 
real  work  is  barely  begun.  With  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  agents  every 
where,  we  have  started  to  put  the  life 
insurance  business  on  the  map  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

“The  text-book  is  now  in  the  proof 
sheet  stage,  and  will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  publishers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  incoming  educational  year. 
The  small  pamphlet  here  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  giving  a  brief  review  and  out¬ 
line  of  the  text-book  by  Ex-President 
Clark,  who  has  done  such  splendid 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  in  making 
the  text-book  a  possibility,  should  be 
given  the  widest  possible  distribution 
among  educators  and  the  laymen  as 
well. 

“Forty  associations  have  raised  funds 
for  the  Education  and  Conservation 
Movement,  many  of  whom  are  publish¬ 
ing  local  advertising.  All  have  given 
the  strongest  testimony  of  the  results 
and  sentiment  obtained  therefrom. 

Committee’s  Recommendations 

“Finally,  Mr.  President  and  your 
Council,  the  Executive  Committee  and 
members  of  the  convention,  you  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  adopt  the 
following  suggestions: 

“That  for  the  future  there  be  no 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Bureau,  but  that  there  be  a  sec¬ 
retary,  acting  in  the  capacity  which 
Mr.  Ensign  has  filled  so  admirably  the 
last  few  months.  That  the  Bureau  be 
made  up  of  seven  members  under  the 
title  of  department  heads,  appointed 
solely  with  respect  to  their  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  work  embraced  in  their 
department.  That  there  be  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education;  Department  of  In¬ 
surance  Conservation;  Department  of 
Health  Conservation;  Department  of 
Legislation;  Department  of  Taxation; 
Department  of  Lectures  and  Addresses, 
and  Department  of  Institutional  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
there  be  added  to  these  departments  a 
Department  of  Standardization.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  would  be  an  error  and  would 
be  regretted,  as  it  might  lead  to  indi¬ 
vidualistic  attempt  to  control  of  ethical 
standards  which  would  be  dangerous. 
The  committee  has  not  lost  sight  of 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  Bureau 
in  standardizing  the  business  and  rais¬ 
ing  it  to  a  profession. 

Bureau  the  Melting-Pot  of  Business 

“The  thought  is  that  the  Bureau,  un¬ 
der  the  operation  of  the  seven  heads  as 
enumerated,  will  become  in  very  fact 
the  melting-pot  of  all  necessary  cor¬ 
rective  measures  and  forward  move¬ 
ments  in  field  work.  Of  course,  in  re¬ 
spectful  co-operation  with  their  supe¬ 
rior  officers  in  control  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  These  recommendations  have 
been  arrived  at  with  good  reason  back 
of  what  is  proposed. 

“There  is  an  interdependent  relation 
in  all  these  things,  and  to  gain  the 
greatest  good  to  this  movement  and 
the  business  they  should  and  must  go 
together.  They  are  the  pillars  upon 
which  is  to  be  builded  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  which  is  to  follow,  and  the  Bureau 
is  weakened  and  the  entire  movement 
handicapped  by  the  separate  operation 
of  any  department.  Furthermore,  nei¬ 
ther  the  National  Association  or  local 
associations  are  over-committee-ized. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  reason. 
Experience  in  all  committees  shows 
that  one  man  does  the  work  because  of 
the  lack  of  interest  or  incompetence  of 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  usually  appointed  for  personal  or 
strategic  reasons. 

“If  you  have  a  Bureau  composed  of 
(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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The  life  underwriter  is  like  the  jeweler  who  sells  watches.  He  stands 
between  the  manufacturer— that  is,  the  Company — and  the  consumer — that 
is,  the  insured  and  the  beneficiary.  And,  as  with  the  jeweler,  his  profit 
and  comfort  rest  on  the  satisfying  quality  of  his  goods— that  is,  on  useful¬ 
ness  of  policy  contract,  low  cost  of  insurance,  and  perfection  of  service. 

Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  are  as  happily  situated  as  the 
jeweler  who  sells  the  nationally  popular,  always  reliable,  perfect  watch. 
All  life  underwriters  know  that  our  policy  contracts  are  unexcelled, 
that  our  net  cost  is  right,  and  that  there  is  promptness  and  efficiency  in  our 
dealings  with  policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  A  result  of  these  conditions 
is  a  volume  of  business,  thus  far  in  19 1 5,  much  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
in  any  previous  year.  And  therefore  our  representatives  are  contented. 

There  is  a  “tie  that  binds”  Home  Office  and  Field  in  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  in  a  very  close  relationship.  In  this  organization  we  are  all  friendly 
co-workers— not  masters  and  servants.  So  will  any  Massachusetts  Mutual 
man  or  woman  tell  you. 

This  Company  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  identify  itself  with  the  most 
striking  aspect  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  —  Service.  We  believe  that  the 
right  of  any  business  to  exist  and  to  succeed  is  measured  by  the  service 
it  renders.  The  modern  life  underwriter  holds  this  view.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  its  foundation.  And  business  big  and  business  little  is  building 
upon  that  foundation. 

Goods  of  the  finest  quality,  and  at  satisfactorily  low  cost;  first-class  service 
of  policyholders  and  beneficiaries;  steadily  increasing  and  widening 
prestige;  fraternal  relationship  between  Home  Office  and  Field; 
identification  with  the  success-compelling  spirit  of  the  times:  — these 
are  some  of  the  attractions  this  Company  offers  to  the  life  underwriter. 
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CONSERVATION 


Conditions  That  Need  Correction — Will 
Insurance  Do  Its  Part? — Many 
Angles  to  Movement 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  10— Warren  M. 
Horner,  of  Minneapolis,  made  a  strong 
impression  in  an  address  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  education  and  conserva¬ 
tion  movement,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  needs  of  the  situation  and  correct¬ 
ed  some  false  ideas  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Horner  emphasized  the  statement 
that  co-operation  is  essential  and  said 
the  life  insurance  men  must  spend 
money  like  other  business  men.  Mr. 
Horner’s  address  in  full  follows: 

What  Movement  Calls  For 
“I  would  not  give  much  for  a  man 
who  is  not  a  good  partisan.  To  me, 
Minneapolis  is  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world.  The  State  of  Minnesota, 
with  its  wonderful  and  varied  re¬ 
sources,  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
air  that  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else 
on  the  globe,  holds  me  with  a  grip 
that  could  never  be  shaken;  but  with 
all  this  love  and  loyalty  for  my  home 
surroundings,  city  and  State  are  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  national  spirit.  For  over 
twenty  years  I  have  represented  one 
life  insurance  company,  and  have  car¬ 
ried  forward  their  banner  as  best  I 
could.  But  when  I  stand  upon  this 
platform  and  speak  for  the  cause  of 
life  insurance  and  its  ideals,  I  am  not 
a  partisan,  and  I  am  striving  for  some¬ 
thing  broader  and  greater  than  any 
company  or  individual. 

“A  man  is  no  bigger  than  the  little 
things  he  does.  This  movement  calls 
for  big  men,  big  ideas,  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  petty  jealousies  and  ma¬ 
chinations.  No  individual  can  be  big¬ 
ger  than  the  cause  for  which  he  is 
striving;  and  he  can  only  further  the 
cause  toward  which  his  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  and  stay  in  public  favor,  so  far 
as  he  subordinates  personal  interest 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  strives. 

"History  proves  that  great  world 
movements  in  politics  or  business  have 
created  big  men;  and  it  also  records 
with  unerring  precision  that  the  lights 
of  these  men  have  gone  out  when  they 
became  intoxicated  with  popularity  or 
overwhelmed  by  selfish  purpose. 

A  Condition  Needing  Correction 
"What  I  have  said  and  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  work  of  education  and  con¬ 
servation,  before  and  since  the  Mem¬ 
phis  resolution,  I  do  not  care  to  with¬ 
draw  in  any  material  instance.  This 
is  not  self-praise,  because  no  new 
thought  has  been  advanced,  and  noth¬ 
ing  done  not  deemed  a  necessity  by 
the  best  minds  in  the  business  for  more 
than  a  generation.  I  do  confess  to  a 
somewhat  energizing  force  from  with¬ 
in  that  some  unified  action  should  be 
taken — a  feeling  growing  with  each 
succeeding  year  intensified  by  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  I  can  best  illustrate  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  a  true  story.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  next  month  I  jumped  on  a 
train  at  Minneapolis  and  went  down  to 
Southern  Minnesota,  and  announced  to 
my  brother  that  I  had  decided  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  life  insurance  business.  He 
said,  ‘Oh,  Hell!  A  life  insurance  agent 
in  the  family.’ 

"Now,  after  all  these  years  have 
elapsed,  and  a  certain  but  inadequate 
improvement  has  been  realized,  many 
a  young  man  I  have  brought  into  the 
business,  or  tried  to  have  take  it  up 
as  his  life  work,  has  met  the  same  or 
similar  remark.  Only  the  other  day,  a 
fine  young  recruit  came  into  the  office, 
and  said:  ‘Mr.  Blank,’  naming  a  prom¬ 
inent  business  man,  ‘said  to  me,  “Why 
in  Hell  don’t  you  take  up  a  real  busi¬ 
ness?”’  So,  I  say  to  you  officers  and 
agents  here  to-day,  ‘Why  in  Hell  don’t 
we  get  together  and  correct  this  con¬ 
dition?’ 

Facing  Reconstruction 
"The  life  Insurance  business  must 


pass  through  a  reconstruction  period  of 
standardization,  or  ~fU  will  never  get 
where  it  belongs,  or  get  anywhere 
worth  mentioning,  until  the  corrective 
measures  are  taken  up  with  reasonable 
uuanimity  of  action.  Accident  and  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  promote  safety  appli¬ 
ances,  and  save  life  and  limb,  and  add 
to  comfort  and  health  of  employes. 
Steam  boiler  insurance  improves  con¬ 
struction  of  steam  engines,  and  adds 
to  mechanical  progress.  Fire  insur¬ 
ance  has  revolutionized  building  and 
architecture  in  the  United  States,  in 
making  structures  more  artistic,  stable, 
convenient,  safe,  and  permanent. 

“fjife  insurance,  the  conservation  of 
human  life,  the  offset  to  man’s  earn¬ 
ing  power,  the  protector  of  widows  and 
orpnans,  the  equalizer  of  business  con¬ 
ditions,  the  preventer  of  pauperism  and 
dependency,  the  greatest  institution  for 
systematic  thrift  and  ‘The  Greatest 
tiling  in  the  World,’  is  yet  to  be  put 
in  the  public  mind  where  it  belongs  in 
ns  true  place  in  the  world’s  work. 

Its  True  Place  in  the  World’s  Work. 

"I  think  by  this  time  that  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  including  officers  of  companies, 
is  beginning  to  recognize  that  this  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Conservation  Movement  is 
not  just  a  vision,  nor  a  scheme  to  ex- 
poit  the  business  through  an  advertis¬ 
ing  propaganda,  but  that  the  national 
advertisement  is  an  instructive  cam¬ 
paign  with  respect  to  the  things  you 
nave  enumerated  here  before  you  upon 
this  chart,  education,  insurance  conser¬ 
vation,  health  conservation,  legislation, 
taxation,  with  standardization  and  pro¬ 
fessionalization  included. 

“We  have  been  striving  to  get  into 
the  niinas  of  the  insurance  fraternity 
that  through  the  use  of  printer’s  ink 
and  other  advertising  media,  the  life 
insurance  company,  through  the  life  in¬ 
surance  agent,  will  be  working  in  a 
prepared  rather  than  an  unprepared 
field,  and  will  be  meeting  open  minded¬ 
ness  rather  than  antagonism. 

“Only  the  other  day  I  was  appalled  to 
notice  the  lapse  ratio  of  leading  com¬ 
panies  in  the  State  of  California  for 
the  year  1914.  This  is  not  mentioned 
with  thought  of  offense  to  you  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  citizens  of  California,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  all  offenders  in  some  de¬ 
gree;  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  your  local 
association,  Mr.  H'.  R.  Hunter,  thought 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded 
his  very  excellent  and  fearless  address 
upon  the  question  of  the  part-time 
agent. 

Some  Inside  Work  Needed 

"I  never  fought  harder  to  accomplish 
a  specific  purpose,  than  I  have  to  se¬ 
cure  the  support  of  John  I.  D.  Bristol 
in  New  York  for  this  movement,  and 
finally  at  our  last  interview  in  New 
York,  he  stated  that  this  movement 
was  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  life  insurance  business, 
but  that  not  one  dollar  of  his  money 
would  go  to  its  support  until  this  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  members,  in  pro¬ 
nouncement  and  practice,  absolutely 
stood  against  the  part-time  agents. 

"I  do  not  mention  this  as  endorsing 
the  method  of  Mr.  Bristol  in  staying  on 
the  outside,  because  I  think  he  ought 
to  come  inside  and  help  bring  about 
the  reformation;  but  it  does  serve  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  an  early 
solution  of  this  problem,  if  we  are  to 
go  before  the  people  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health  and  take  adequate  steps  in 
the  matter  of  insurance  conservation. 

“How  many  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
year  can  be  saved  the  policyholders, 
and  what  will  be  the  increased  average 
income  of  the  agent,  if  the  standard 
companies  and  their  field  representa¬ 
tives  get  together  in  sincere  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  selecting,  li¬ 
censing,  and  training  of  agents,  and 
how  much  better  service  will  the  people 
receive? 

Many  Angles  to  the  Movement 
"There  are  many  angles,  not  all  of 
which  are  before  you  here  on  this 
chart,  to  the  Education  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Movement.  As  to  treatment  of 
these  conditions,  I  will  illustrate  by 
three  quotations.  In  an  address  before 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 


World  Convention  in  Chicago,  June  22, 
Joseph  O.  Finn,  president  of  the  Nich- 
ols-Fiun  Advertising  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  characterized  the  newspaper  in  a 
most  remarkable  but  true  fashion,  say¬ 
ing  in  part: 

“  ‘I  am  the  newspaper,  born  of  the 
deep,  daily  need  of  a  nation— I  am  the 
Voice  of  Now — the  incarnate  spirit  of 
the  Times — Monarch  of  things  that 
Are.  My  “cold  type”  burns  with  the 
fire-blood  of  human  action.  I  am  fed 
by  arteries  of  wire  that  girdle  the 
earth.  I  drink  from  the  cup  of  every 
living  joy  and  sorrow.  I  sleep  not— 
rest  not.  I  know  not  night,  nor  day, 
nor  season.  I  know  no  death,  yet  I 
am  born  again  with  every  morn — with 
every  noon— with  every  twilight.  I 
leap  into  fresh  being  with  every  new 
world’s  event.  Those  who  created  me 
cease  to  be — the  brains  and  heart’s 
blood  that  nourish  me  go  the  way  of 
human  dissolution.  Yet  I  live  on— and 
on.  I  am  Majestic  in  My  Strength- 
Sublime  in  my  Power— Terrible  in  my 
Potentialities — yet  as  democratic  as 
the  ragged  boy  who  sells  me  for  a  penny 
I  am  the  consort  of  Kings— the  part¬ 
ner  of  Capital — the  brother  of  toil.  The 
Inspiration  of  the  hopeless — the  right 
arm  of  the  needy — the  champion  of  the 
oppressed — the  conscience  of  the  crim¬ 
inal.  I  am  the  epitome  of  the  world’s 
Comedy  and  Tragedy. 

“  ‘My  Responsibility  in  Infinite.  I 
speak  and  the  world  stops  to  listen.  I 
say  the  word  and  battle  flames  the  hori¬ 
zon.  I  counsel  peace  and  the  war¬ 
lords  obey.  I  am  greater  than  any  in¬ 
dividual — more  powerful  than  any 
group.  I  am  the  dynamic  force  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Rightly  directed,  I  am  a 
creator  of  confidence.  A  builder  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  living.  I  am  the  Back¬ 
bone  of  Commerce. 

“In  the  Duluth  News  Tribune,  in 
June,  an  editorial  under  head  of  ^Ser¬ 
mons  of  the  People,’  appeared  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Getting  to  the  Most  Conservative 

“  ‘Strange  things  are  constantly  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  good  old  world  that  sort 
of  jar  our  settled  notions.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  innovations  should 
not  innovate,  but  to  deserve  the  desig¬ 
nation  they  are  necessarily  out  of  the 
ordinary,  must  belong  to  the  unusual 
and  run  counter  to  accepted  custom. 

“  ‘The  public  has  become  more  or 
less  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
laymen  in  church  pulpits.  But  usually 
they  are  near-preachers  in  their  church 
devotion,  or  appear  largely  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  only,  or  sometimes  to 
impress  upon  the  congregation  their 
good  fortune  in  the  selection  of  their 
regular  -preacher. 

“  ‘But  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  will  hold  their  annual  convention 
this  month  in  Chicago,  that  city  of  sin, 
which  most  people  may  think  quite  ap¬ 
propriate  as  a  meeting  place  for  men 
whose  business  is  advertising.  June 
20  will  be  Sunday  in  Chicago  as  else¬ 
where.  It  will  also  open  the  week  of 
this  convention. 

“  ‘On  that  day  the  pulpits  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  more  prominent  Protes¬ 
tant’  churches  of  the  city  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  delegates  to  the  convention, 
by  men  whose  vocation  is  devising 
ways  and  means  for  gaining  public  at¬ 
tention,  winning  the  people’s  confi¬ 
dence  and  getting  them  to  know  and 
use  all  the  endless  variety  of  the  things 
advertised. 

“  ‘These  men  will  preach  lay  ser¬ 
mons,  and  they  include  many  who  have 
gained  national  reputations  for  accom¬ 
plishment,  such  as  Joe  Mitchell  Chap¬ 
pie,  C.  A.  Brownell,  John  Temple 
Graves,  G.  A.  De  Weere,  N.  A.  Hawk¬ 
ins,  and  others.  Why  have  they  been 
asked  to  do  this?  We  do  not  know; 
yet  it  has  become  a  feature  of  these 
annual  gatherings. 

“  ‘But  we  can  see  a  heap  of  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  fact.  It  means  a  great 
deal  that  advertising  men  realize  that 
they  have  a  message  for  churchgoers, 
for  the  most  substantial  and  most  con¬ 
servative  American  class,  and  that 
these  church  people  wish  to  have  this 
message. 

Know  the  People  and  Reach  Them 
“  ‘It  is  significant  of  a  new  epoch  in 
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advertising,  of  a  greater  dignity  and 
a  far-reaching  purpose.  It  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  fundamental  of  advertis 
ing  whether  it  is  of  a  special  sale,  to 
introduce  a  new  article  of  commerce,  to 
press  the  sale  of  a  breakfast  food  or 
an  automobile,  or  to  promote  a  great 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  man¬ 
kind,  must  be  based  upon  truth,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  merit. 

“  ‘It  is  a  realization,  too,  that  these 
men  know  how  to  reach  the  great 
masses  of  the  people;  that  they  know 
the  folks.  To  reach  them  they  must 
know  them,  and  to  know  them  must 
study  them,  with  all  their  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  their  prejudices,  sentiments,  hab¬ 
its  of  mind,  their  good  and  bad,  and 
the  basic  fact  that  all  have  to  be  shown 
and  convinced,  declining  to  accept  even 
salvation  without  proper  introduction. 

“  ‘Advertising  as  a  vocation  is  an 
infant,  and  in  it  America  so  far  leads 
the  world  that  in  all  other  lands  our 
methods  are  but  copied.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  almost  a  learned  profession,  at¬ 
tracting  the  best  brains  and  the  most 
brilliant  initiative.  Naturally  then  it 
is  acquiring  a  substance,  a  code  of 
ethics,  a  morality,  and  a  breadth  of 
view,  that  create  a  message  well 
worthy  the  pulpit  as  a  forum.’ 

“The  Daily  Field  had  on  its  front 
page,  in  the  issue  of  July  5,  1915,  this 
editorial  entitled: 

“  ‘Voluntary  Features  of  Insurance.’ 
“  ‘For  two  thousand  years  the’  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  social  aid  has  been 
the  pole-star  of  human  ideals.  As  far 
as  its  development  has  gone,  it  has 
advanced  farther  along  the  lines  of  in¬ 
surance  organization  than  in  any  other 
way.  In  insurance  the  strict  principles 
of  business  provision  and  accounting 
have  been  united  with  the  instinctive 
desire  of  men  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Will  Insurance  Do  Its  Part? 

“  ‘Under  the  insurance  method  the 
individual  protects  himself  and  his 
own  solely  as  he  helps  to  protect 
others.  The  stern  and  practical  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  business  more  or  less 
frequently  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  appear  to  cover  up  under 
cold  self-interest  the  real  basis  of  so¬ 
cial  co-operation,  which  is  the  essence 
and  end  of  the  business.  Without  the 
most  rigid  adherence  to  business  re¬ 
quirements  all  co-operation  would  be¬ 
come  mere  sentimentality  among  some 
and  pure  selfish  imposition  among 
others. 

“  ‘The  sentimentalist  who  is  practical 
knows  that  his  ideals  must  be  founded 
upon  strict  business  preparation  and 
methods,  or  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  selfish  individual,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  his  selfishness  repressed, 
limited,  and  controlled  by  the  rules  of 
business.  Thus,  the  two  warring  na¬ 
tures  in  social  activity  are  fused  into 
one,  directed  to  the  good  end  in  view 
by  regulations  and  rules  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  equalize  them. 

“  ‘There  may  come  a  day  when  in¬ 
surance  will  be  as  universally  in  use, 
and  as  necessary  and  simple  t<q  pro¬ 
cure  as  groceries,  but  the  time  Is  not 
yet.  Every  generation  sees  it  enlarge 
and  increase  in  the  benefits  it  brings 
to  those  who  are  insured.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  insured  in 
one  form  or  another.  And  the  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  field  agents 
of  insurance  as  propagandists  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  brotherhood  are  daily  doing 
their  share  in  raising  the  standard  of 
citizenship  by  inculcating  the  insur¬ 
ance  idea  in  the  other  half  of  the  citi¬ 
zenry  of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  insurance  is  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
individual  is  its  greatest  force  for 
good,  because  these  individuals  must 
first  be  made  to  understand  its  func¬ 
tions  and  for  what  it  stands:  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  service  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  its  contract. 

‘“If  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  does  no  more  than  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  service  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  economic  forces,  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  remarkable  progress  of 
these  United  States— and  it  has  done 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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PROGRESS  OF  FIGHT  ON 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TAXATION 


EDWARD  A.  WOODS  URGES  BROAD 
CAMPAIGN 


To  Appeal  to  Voters,  Half  of  Whom 
Are  Policyholders — Should 
Reverse  Legislation 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  11. — The  effort 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  on  life 
insurance,  which  has  been  so  ably 
handled  by  Vice-President  Edward  A. 
Woods  of  Pittsburgh,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Taxation,  has  result¬ 
ed  in  material  progress.  Mr.  Woods 
said  that  there  was  need  for  more  ac¬ 
tion  and  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  local  associations,  but  effective 
work  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
committee.  A  careful  estimate  was 
made  of  the  proportion  of  policyhold¬ 
ers  who  are  voters  in  the  different 
States  and  it  was  found  that  on  an 
average  fifty  per  cent,  were  policyhold¬ 
ers.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this  large  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fight  on  taxation.  Mr. 
Woods’  report,  in  full  follows: 

Chairman  Woods’  Report 

“Your  Committee  on  Taxation  re¬ 
ports  that  for  the  current  year  the  fol¬ 
lowing  life  underwriters’  associations, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  National  Association,  ‘ap¬ 


pointed  committees  on  taxation: 

“Erie,  Pa.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  Los  Angeles,  Delaware, 
Iowa,  Puget  Sound,  Indiana,  Cincinnati, 
Utah,  Detroit,  Topeka,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Capital  District,  Albany,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Maine,  Roanoke,  Louis¬ 
ville,  West  Virginia,  Philadelphia, 
South  Dakota,  Chicago,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  Baltimore,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Mobile,  Ala., 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  Virginia,  and  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

"The  following  associations  had  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject 


of  life  insurance  taxation: 

“Atlanta,  Nashville,  Buffalo,  St. 
Louis,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Erie, 
Youngstown,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Los  Angeles,  Iowa,  Puget  Sound, 
Indiana,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Topeka, 
Capital  District,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Maine, 
Roanoke,  Louisville,  West  Virginia, 
Lima,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Baltimore, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Mobile,  and 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Need  for  More  Action 

“Numerous  associations  have  not 
given  the  matter  of  taxation  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  deserves  or  that  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  National  Association; 
many  associations  having  neither  ap¬ 
pointed  committees  nor  held  meetings 
for  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  order 
to  keep  this  matter  alive  it  must  be 
continually  agitated  and  association 
members  should  be  constantly  alert  and 
informed  upon  the  subject,  so  that  the 
public — and  through  it  legislators — may 
come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  this  un¬ 
necessary  evil.  And  this  cannot  be 
done  by  an  active  interest  shown  one 
year  and  neglect  of  it  the  next.  In¬ 
creased  taxation  of  policyholders  is  al¬ 
ways  before  our  legislatures;  new  un¬ 
informed  agents  are  constantly  being 
added  to  our  forces;  and  even  if  in¬ 
creased  taxation  can  be  avoided  without 
incessant  agitation  of  the  subject,  the 
great  purpose  before  us  is  to  get  ex¬ 
isting  taxation  decreased.  Public  opin¬ 
ion,  which  for  fifty  years  has  been  ig¬ 
norant  on  the  subject  of  economic  folly 
of  taxing  thrift  and  providence,  as  no 
other  country  in  the  world  does,  can¬ 
not  be  changed  in  one  or  two  years  of 
sporadic  effort. 


“Further,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
advertising  the  great  value  of  life  in¬ 
surance  to  society  than  through  the  agi¬ 
tation  against  and  education  regard¬ 
ing  taxation.  Meetings  discussing  the 
relation  of  life  insurance  to  poverty,  to 


old  age  dependency,  to  the  home,  to 
the  State,  and  to  society  at  large,  will 
all  be  given  point  when  held  with  the 
definite  object  of  opposing  life  insur¬ 
ance  taxation  and  advocating  its  dim¬ 
inution;  in  fact,  even  if  nothing  is 
gained  in  diminishing  taxation  or  avoid¬ 
ing  its  increase,  this  opportunity  of 
placing  the  great  institution  of  life  in¬ 
surance  before  the  public,  would  alone 
justify  the  constant  activity  of  every 
association  and  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent,  active,  standing  committee, 
and  devoting  at  least  one  meeting  a 
year  to  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Half  of  Voters  Also  Policyholders 

“In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
policyholders  who  are  voters,  an  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  made  with  considerable 
care  and  by  various  authorities  from 
which  in  various  States  the  number  of 
voters  can  be  estimated  and  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  or  a  Congressman 
may  be  spoken  to  in  terms  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  instead  of  policyholders  in 
general.  By  using  this  statement,  it 
is  easily  practicable  to  estimate  the 
number  of  policyholders  in  any  given 
congressional  or  legislative  district. 
Different  ratios,  of  course,  obtain  in 
States  where  there  is  woman  suffrage 
from  States  where  there  is  not.  Inas¬ 
much  as  most  ordinary  and  about  20 
per  cent,  of  industrial  policyholders  are 
voters,  the  percentage  of  policyholders 
to  constituents  or  voters  may  be  rough¬ 
ly  estimated  as,  in  non-woman  suffrage 
States,  something  over  50  per  cent., 
and  in  woman  suffrage  States,  some¬ 
thing  under  50  per  cent.  These  are  but 
estimates,  and  would  be  greater,  for 
example,  in  States  having  an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  number  of  industrial  policy¬ 
holders,  and  perhaps  be  less  in  States 
having  a  very  heavy  colored  popula¬ 
tion,  but  are  approximately  conserva¬ 
tive.  Thus,  we  may  reasonably  say  to 
a  Congressman  in  a  district  of  10,000 
voters  that  any  measure  affecting  life 
insurance  will  affect  at  least  5,000  of 
his  constituents. 

“A  more  favorable  public  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
policyholders  has  already  become  ap¬ 
parent,  and  this  will  be  helped  by  the 
more  just  attitude  beginning  to  per¬ 
vade  the  public  mind  as  to  treatment 
of  all  corporations,  instead  of  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  phase  which  has  existed  for 
the  past  decade  with  increasing  viru¬ 
lence  until  the  last  one  or  two  years 
that  seemed  to  assume  that  the  public 
was  to  be  benefited  by  anything  that 
could  be  gotten  from  corporations  either 
for  the  State  or  for  their  members.  We 
are  recognizing  that  financial  war  is 
in  its  way  disastrous,  as  other  forms  of 
war;  that  co-operation  and  not  unre¬ 
stricted  and  ruinous  competition  should 
be  the  goal;  and  that  the  public  is  in¬ 
jured  and  not  benefited  by  damaging 
the  corporations  which  employ,  outside 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  our  population. 

Should  Reverse  Legislation’s  Course 

“Legislation,  instead  of  seeking  to 
force  insurance  companies  to  carry  the 
smallest  surplus,  to  charge  the  small¬ 
est  premiums,  to  pay  the  most  reckless 
refunds,  and  requiring  surrender 
values,  loans  and  other  features  which 
are  at  least  dangerous,  should  prohibit 
them  from  charging  too  low  rates,  as 
in  France;  encourage  a  large  surplus; 
perhaps  restrict  the  loan,  cash  surren¬ 
der  values  and  other  privileges,  and 
encourage  safety  rather  than  danger, 
the  persistent  instead  of  the  deserting 
member.  Such  an  atmosphere  will 
favor  relieving  policyholders  from  taxa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  other  burdens,  instead 
of  the  mistaken  attitude  which  has  per¬ 
vaded  not  only  legislators  but  the  pub¬ 
lic — that  life  insurance  companies  were 
privately  owned  corporations  from 
which  anything  should  be  wrung  that 
was  possible  and  forgetting  that  they 
are  owned  by  their  25,000,000  members, 
who  are  injured  or  benefited  accord¬ 
ingly  as  legislation  injures  or  benefits 
the  company. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  things 
accomplished  by  the  association  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  to  demonstrate  its 
value  in  keeping  down  taxation,  to  com- 
(Continued  on  page  39.) 


./Etna  Service 

Includes  all  Life  Lines 


Agents  of  the  /ETNA  LIFE 

can  offer  their  prospects  the 
widest  range  of  policies 


The  yEtna  Life  Issues 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Life  and  Endowment  Policies 

Also  Non-Participating 
Monthly  Incomes 
Partnership  Policies 
Term  Policies 
Group  Insurance  Policies 
Annuities 

Deferred  Endowments 

and  Increasing  Insurance  Policies  under 
the  Life,  20-Payment  Life  and 
20-Year  Endowment  forms 


Experienced  and  successful  men,  also 
successful  men  without  life  insurance 
experience,  may  find  satisfactory 
opportunity  with  the  /ETNA  LIFE 


Address 

FRANK  BUSHNELL,  Agency  Secretary 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

OR 

T.  B.  MERRILL,  Sup’t.  of  Agencies 

1005  Insurance  Exchange 

CHICAGO 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


PAST  YEAR  MARKED  BY 

NOTABLE  DEVELOPMENTS 

PRES.  WILLET  REVIEWS  ADVANCE 
OF  ASSOCIATION 


Importance  of  Education  Movement — 
Advocates  Anti-Lapse  Campaign — 
Predicts  10,000  Membership 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  10. — The  work 
of  the  Association  during  the  past  year, 
which  was  notable  for  the  advance 
achieved  in  several  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  life  insurance,  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  President  Hugh  M.  Willet 
in  his  address,  which  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received  by  the  Convention.  Pres¬ 
ident  Willet  said  that  in  crossing  the 
continent  he  had  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  size  and  resources  of 
the  country  and  equally  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  business  which 
made  this  gathering  possible. 

President  Willet  predicted  a  member¬ 
ship  of  10,000  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  within  five  years,  and  pointed  out 
its  growing  influence  as  reflected  in  the 
saving  of  over  $2,000,000  to  policyhold¬ 
ers  due  to  the  removal  of  life  insurance 
from  the  proposed  Federal  tax  sched¬ 
ule  last  year,  in  the  campaign  for  which 
the  Association  took  a  prominent  part. 
He  advocated  a  National  movement  to 
prevent  lapsing,  and  closed  with  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  work  accomplished  by 
Vice-President  Edward  A.  Woods  and 
Vice-President  John  N.  Russell,  Jr„  in 
the  interest  of  the  Association  and  life 
insurance. 

In  his  address,  which  is  given  below 
in  full,  President  Willet  said: 

Marked  Progress  Shown 

The  year  now  about  to  close  has  been  one  of 
considerable  activity.  While  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  that  measure  of  traveling  which  has 
characterized  some  former  administrations,  I 
found  it  advisable  to  visit  twenty  associations, 
beginning  at  Pittsburgh  and  ending  at  New 
Orleans.  My  journeyings,  including  my  trip  to 
the  convention  and  return  home,  will  have 
covered  nearly  fifteen  thousand  miles.  My 
visits  to  these  associations  were  frequently 
made  the  occasion  of  extra  efforts  for  new 
members,  and  numerous  additions  were  se¬ 
cured  in  this  way.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
royal  hospitality  extended  to  me  everywhere, 
and  the  many  delightful  hours  spent  with  old 
friends  and  new.  It  unmistakably  evidenced 
the  dignity  and  esteem  which  attaches  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Association.  One 
of  the  most  important  gatherings  I  attended 
was  the  inaugural  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  last 
October,  at  which  I  outlined  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  Another  notable  gathering 
was  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  New  York,  where  I  urged  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  that  organization  and  ours, 
as  both  are  working  for  similar  ends. 

There  has  been  marked  progress  the  past 
year  in  many  directions.  More  than  twenty 
n?w,  associations  have  been  organized,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  South  and  West.  Especial  cred¬ 
it  is  due  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  Mr.  Orville  Thorp  and 
Secretary  J.  Henry  Johnson,  for  the  splendid 
work  done  in  Texas,  as  a  result  of  which 
four  new  associations  have  been  organized  in 
foot  State.  Equal  credit  is  due  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Ward  and  W.  D.  Mead  for  effecting  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  three  associations  in  the  Far 
Viest.  Several  old  associations  have  increased 
their  membership  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per 
cent.  The  New  York  association  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  membership  campaign,  with  1,000 
members  as  the  goal,  and  is  making  rapid 
progress  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  St.  Louis,  must  look  to  their  laurels. 
The  campaign  for  the  organization  of  new 
associations  and  for  the  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  of  those  already  organized  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  If  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  is  maintained,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  National  Association  would 
number  approximately  10,000  by  1920.  Such  a 
membership  would  practically  double  our  in¬ 
come  without  materially  increasing  our  ex¬ 
penses,  and  would  enable  the  association  to 
extend  its  work  in  many  directions. 

Education  Movement  Advanced 

Since  the  last  convention  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  successful  development  of  several 
important  plans  so  wisely  begun  under  former 
administrations.  The  original  purpose  in  the 
minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  movement  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  establishment  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  bureau  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  and  progressive 
ideas  of  life  insurance  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  purpose  took  definite  shape  at 
a  joint  conference  of  the  Executive  Council 


f’d  ,tb.®  Education  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee  held  111  New  York  on  December  12,  1914, 
when  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  establish 
such  a  bureau.  Mr.  Everett  M.  Ensign,  our 
very  efficient  corresponding  secretary  was  put 
in  charge  of  this  important  work,  and  was 
given  an  assistant  to  relieve  him  of  a  por- 
tion  of  his  increased  duties  and  responsibili- 
t;cs.  Although  the  bureau  has  been  in  opera 
tion  less  than  six  months,  the  results  already 
accomplished  have  exceeded  our  expectations, 
the  work  of  the  bureau  has  just  begun,  how 
ever,  and  its  scope  will  be  widenecl  and  ex 
tended  as  rapidly  as  experience  and  the  funds 
at  our  command  will  justify.  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  saying  that  the  establishment  of  this 
b“rea“  was  one  of  the  wisest  steps 
cYf.r  taken  by  the  National  Association,  and 
will  immensely  increase  its  power  and 
usefulness. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Conservation  movement  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  now  being  carried  on  by 
nearly  fifty  local  associations.  The  number  is 
being  augmented  every  month,  and  the  time 
IS  probably  not  far  distant  when  scarcely  an 
association  of  any  size  and  strength  will 
has  *“„supP.°.rt  tblTs  movement.  As  someone 
'Y.e.11  fa“L'  .Institutional  advertising  is 
the  ultimate  solution  to  a  healthy,  legitimate 
vigorous  and  constructive  community  of  in- 
terest  between  the  public,  the  company  ano 
the  agent.  Life  insurance  has  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  as  an  institution  needs  no  apologist- 
Its  future  success,  as  well  as  the  future  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  representatives,  depends  upon  the 
simple  proposition  of  telling  all  to  all  the 
people  always  and  at  all  times.” 

Advocates  Campaign  Against  Lapsing 

(taf!  appalled  by  the  enormous 
destruction  of  life  and  treasure  which  has 
S°inK  on  in  Europe  the  past  twelve 
months,  we  should  not  forget  the  victims  of 
the  deadly  conflict  constantly  going  on  in 
our  own  peaceful  land.  Statistics  tell  us  that 
^0,000  lives  are  annually  destroyed  in  the 

>j?‘ted  m!atCS  by  ‘llseases  of  the  preventable 
class.  the  annual  economic  loss  from  this 
source  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000,000,  or  six 
times  the  amount  of  our  fire  loss.  While  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  an  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  as  to  its  duty  in  this 
matter,  the  work  of  improvement  has  hardly 
Degun.  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  our  in¬ 
surance  forces  to  press  forward  in  this  great 
movement,  not  only  to  make  life  longer  in 
this  country,  but  to  make  it  more  lifable. 

There  is  need,  to  continue  the  efforts  already 
made  to  diminish  the  enormous  waste  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  from  the  unnecessary  lap- 
sation  of  policies.  I  believe  it  will  be  wise 
tor  the  Education  and  Conservation  Bureau 
to  prepare  a  program  for  the  use  of  the  local 
associations,  and  that  every  association  be 
asked  to  devote  one  meeting  each  year  to  this 
important  subject.  As  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Ritten- 
house  so  well  said  in  his  address  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  convention: 

To  engage  in  this  work  adds  a  dignified 
and  attractive  feature  to  life  insurance.  It 
supplies  a  valuable  public  service  and  there¬ 
fore  commends  itself  to  the  people.  It  gives 
life  insurance  a  permanent  and  advanced 
place  in  a  most  important  world  movement 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  It  will 
help  to  reduce  sickness  and  to  promote  lon¬ 
gevity.  -  It  will  encourage  persistency  among 
policyholders,  and  cement  their  interest  and 
loyalty  to  their  companies.  It  will  assist 
in  attracting  new  business  from  the  policy¬ 
holders  and  from  the  public.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  prestige,  the  influence  and  the 
usefulness  of  every  agent  who  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  work  in  his 
community. 


am  I  indebted  to  my  official  staff,  the  vice- 
presidents,  the  secretary,  the  corresponding 
secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  Executive  Coun 
cil,  and  the  Executive  Committc,  for  the  cor¬ 
dial  co  operation  and  the  splendid  help  they 
have  given  me  this  year.  While  all  have 
which  I  am  grateful,  I  can 


done  so  much  for 


HUGH  M.  WILLET 


ing  obligation  to  them  for  the  service  they 

•nC  ,re"dered-  General  agents  and  managers 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  see  that  their 
agents  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  text¬ 
book,  as  familiarity  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  life  insurance  as  set  forth  there- 
in  will  undoubtedly  improve  their  efficiency 
ana  productiveness. 

Saved  Policyholders  $2,000,000 

Taxation  has  been  a  very  live  subject  the 
past  year,  as  it  was  the  year  before.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  protest  by  the  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion  against  the  re-imposition  of  the  stamp 
tax  Oil  policies  of  insurance,  Mr.  Edward  A 
Woodsy  the  dynamic  Chairman  of  the  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee,  sent  telegrams  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  all  the  local  associations  in  the 
country,  asking  them  to  protest  strenuously 
to  their  Senators  against  this  tax.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  most  gratifying,  as  several  hundred 
telegrams  were  sent  from  various  associations, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  promptly  removed 
life  insurance  from  the  proposed  tax.  It  is 
of  course  proper  to  sav  that  the  association 
ot  Hfe  msurance  presidents,  company  officials 
and  others  co-operated  in  this  movement  and 
assisted  in  winning  the  victory  which  saved 
policyholders  from  an  additional  tax  of  over 
$2,000,000.  This  success,  following  the  import- 
ant  one  the  previous  year,  fully  demonstrated 
tne  wisdom  of  the  convention  in  appointing 
tins  comnuttee  and  in  putting  Mr.  Woods  at 
its  head. 


--  — - — -  —  am  grateful,  I  can- 

ViL  p  •?  f/0™  'baking  special  mention  of 
Vice-President  Woods  and  his  activities  in  so 
many  directions.  I  would  also  refer  to  the 
splendid  work  Vice-President  Russell  has 
done  111  stimulating  attendance  at  this  con- 
vention,  especially  from  the  associations  situ- 

h^sd  nr"  tbe  nar  k  est--  The  Executive  Council 
has  practically  been  in  session  all  the  year 

|rri.ASClrCCl!  Ia  day  haS  Passed  without 
hange  °/  Iettcr9  among  its  members 
regarding  some  feature  of  our  work.  Only 
one  who  has  filled  the  office  of  president  can 
fully  appreciate  the  important  function  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
president  ever  had  the  loyal  support  of  a 
better  council.  Permit  me  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
various  chairmen  and  their  committees,  and 
of  the  splendid  activities  of  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  All  these  have  made  possible  the 
progress  which  I  have  noted,  and  which  will 

follow0"8  &Ut  m°re  fulIy  in  the  «P°»9  to 

I  cannot  find  more  fitting  words  with  which 
to  close  my  report  than  thos.e  of  Colonel 
Chauncey  M.  Ransom,  the  founder  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  in  his  address  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Convention  in  1897: 

.77??re  's  a  Kreat  and  far-reaching  respon¬ 
sibility  resting  upon  the  members  of  these 
associations,  and  they  should  spare  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  the  business  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  the  associations,  from  the 
assaults  of  foes,  whether  they  be  within  or 
without  the  walls. 

Above  and  beyond  the  desire  to  see  the 
association  idea  successfully  carried  out  to 
its  logical  ending  should  be  the  determina 
tion  to  relax  no  effort  which  will  place  the 
business  of  life  insurance  on  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  which  will  thus  enable 
the  men  who  at  present  constitute  the 
membership  of  the  Life  Underwriters  As¬ 
sociation  to  leave  to  their  successors  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  good  work  and  of  duty  well 
performed. 


Importance  of  Association  Textbook 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  announce  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  publication  of  the  text-book  on 
insurance.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
facts  will  recall  that  former  President  Sills 
during  his  administration  inaugurated  the 
plan  of  having  talks  on  life  insurance  made 
before  high  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  clubs  and 
other  organizations.  He  experienced  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  men  willing  to  undertake  the 
lectures,  but  they  soon  discovered  the  need 
of  a  suitable  book  from  which  they  could 
secure  the  material  for  intelligent  talks. 
President  Sills  therefore  became  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  text-book  to  overcome  this  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  educational  movement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
Pittsburgh,  October  6,  1913,  this  matter  was 
fully  discussed,  and  former  President  Clark 
was  authorized  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  see  what  could  be  done.  On  November 
17,  1913,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  empowered  him  to  secure  some  com¬ 
petent  person  to  prepare  a  text-book  on  life 
insurance,  the  contract  to  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Council  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Conservation.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  on  December  7,  President  Clark  made 
his  report  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  council 
and  committee,  and  on  his  recommendation 
Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner  was  employed  as  editor, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Bruce  D.  Mudgett,  and  the 
contract  for  publication  was  awarded  to  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  on  favorable  terms.  This 
book,  after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
supervision  of  President  Clark  and  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  has  finally  been  published,  and 
will  be  of  immense  service  in  connection  with 
the  educational  courses  of  life  insurance  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  country,  and  for  the  individual 
study  of  ambitious  agents.  Its  completion 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Association,  and  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  educational  forces  of 
life  insurance.  Mr.  Warren  M.  Horner,  the 
indefatigable  and  forceful  Chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Conservation  Committee,  and 
his  associates,  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  great  movement  both  broad  and  deep, 
and  the  National  Association  is  under  last- 


.  Our  .^official  organ,  “The  Life  Association 
News,  has  enjoyed  the  most  successful  year 
in  its  history.  In  this  publication  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  has  an  asset  of  great  value, 
judged  by  the  dividend  it  pays  into  our 
treasury.  It  is  of  immensely  greater  value 
to  ,  the  association  as  the  medium  through 
which  important  information  and  inspiration 
are  promptly  communicated  to  all  our  mem¬ 
bers,  and  without  which  the  association  move¬ 
ment  could  not  progress.  Mr.  Everett  M 
Ensign,  our  corresponding  secretary,  and  the 
head  of  our  Education  and  Conservation  Bu¬ 
reau  is  also  editor  of  the  “News,”  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  great  credit  for  his  able  and  success¬ 
ful  management. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  Life 
Insurance  Collective  Exhibit  on  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds.  _  The  National  Association  has 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  preparing 
this  exhibit,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  a 
mill  grinding  out  silver  dollars,  and  visualiz¬ 
ing  the  amount  contributed  by  policyholders 
1 ''  this  country  in  the  way  of  insurance  taxes. 
No  delegate  or  visitor  to  this  convention 
should  fail  to  see  this  exhibit.  The  Panama- 
Pacihc  Exposition  has  paid  a  notable  tribute 
fol.fe  insurance  in  designating  August  12  as 

National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
Day.  Never  before  has  any  similar  exposi¬ 
tion  accorded  such  a  distinction  to  our  or¬ 
ganization.  A  special  reception  will  be  given 
on  the  grounds  Thursday  afternoon,  at  which 
official  recognition  of  our  organization  will  be 
made  in  some  impressive  ceremonies,  and 
every  member  of  the  convention  is  expected 
to  be  present.  For  these  unusual  ana  dis¬ 
tinguished  courtesies  we  are  particularly  in- 
dr btod  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Hathaway,  Commissioner 
of  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress,  and  to 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Moore,  President  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition,  to  both  of  whom  our 
hearty  thanks  are  hereby  extended.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Hunter  and  to 
t local  committee  for  the  splendid  provision 
made  for  our  entertainment.  I  can  pay  them 
no  higher  compliment  than  to  say  that  it  is 
no  more  than  we  expected,  for  the  reputation 
of  San  Francisco  for  hospitality  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 

Pays  Tribute  to  Woods  and  Russell 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  in  my  work 
the  past  year  by  the  officials  of  the  life  com¬ 
panies,  who  have  manifested  a  friendly  in¬ 
terest  in  what  was  being  done.  Insurance 
commissioners  have  co-operated  in  the  efforts 
we  are  making  to  improve  legislation  and  the 
other  conditions  under  which  the  business  is 
conducted.  Insurance  journals  and  the  daily 
press  have  given  freely  of  their  space  and 
have  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  our  enterprise.  More  than  all  however, 


Movement  Launched  for 

Scientific  Salesmanship 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

what  percentage  of  your  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  actual  life  insurance  work?” 
■  except  in  Class  1,  where  the  answer 
is  88  per  cent.,  the  estimate  of  those 
answering  is  that  about  75  per  cent, 
of  time  is  spent  in  actual  life  insur¬ 
ance  work;  this  being,  therefore,  the 
gauge  of  their  own  efficiency  as  to 
time  spent. 

Two-thirds  of  those  replying  stated 
that  they  did  not  have  a  wide  acquain¬ 
tance  upon  entering  the  business. 

The  amount  of  business  sold  carried 
by  notes  averages,  in  all  classes,  about 
40  per  cent. 

The  average  amount  of  policy  writ¬ 
ten  varies,  as  follows; 

Class  1.  Class  2.  Class.  3  Class  4.  Average. 

$25,000  $7,400  $4,700  $3,300  $5,071 

Of  those  answering,  237  out  of  320 
are  now  working  upon  a  straight  com¬ 
mission  basis,  51  upon  salary  and  com¬ 
mission,  and  32  upon  an  advance,  the 
ratios  not  materially  varying  in  all  the 
classes. 

Numerous  other  questions  of  great 
interest  are  asked,  but  this  summary 
is  sufficient  for  publication  and  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  complete  report. 

With  data  from  1,000  successful 
agents,  a  real  service  can  be  rendered 
those  giving  it  and  the  entire  insur¬ 
ance  business,  both  in  office  and  field 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  an¬ 
other  convention  is  held  this  additional 
data  will  be  forthcoming. 


Would  Make  Bureau 

A  Great  Melting-Pot 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

seven  department  heads,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  each  year  feels  his  responsibility 
in  appointing,  there  will  be  seven  chair¬ 
men,  seven  workers,  seven  enthusiasts 
and  resultant  effect  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.  With  these  statements,  your 
committee  begs  to  be  relieved  from 
further  duty,  and  earnestly  and  sol¬ 
emnly  recommends  the  carrying  for¬ 
ward  of  the  work  of  Education  and 
Conservation  by  succeeding  adminis¬ 
trations.” 
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INSURANCE  OF  TOMORROW; 
ITS  BIG  POSSIBILITIES 


OTTO  I.  WISE  DISCUSSES  ITS 
EVOLUTION 


Wonderful  Development  of  the  Past 
and  Tendencies  that  Indicate 
Its  Vast  Future 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  11. — The  won¬ 
derful  possibilities  in  the  future  for  life 
insurance,  were  discussed  at  length  by 
Otto  Irving  Wise,  vice-president  of  the 
Western  States  Life  Insurance,  in  an 
address  on  “Insurance  of  To-morrow.” 
Mr.  Wise  said: 

“To  venture  into  prophecy  is  neither 
daring  nor  profitable.  Contradiction  by 
the  most  proficient  and  expert  becomes 
counter  prophecy.  The  ultimate  event 
is  fraught  with  that  immediate  interest 
which  does  not  include  tribute  to  the 
prophet.  I  am  tempted,  however,  to 
review  yesterday  in  order  that  we  may 
better  prepare  for  the  demands  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Was  it  not  Lord  Beaconsfield 
who  has  Coningsby  say:  ‘Man  is  never 
irresistible  save  when  he  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  his  fellow  creatures.’ 

“These  reflections  prompted  me  to 
undertake  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  vast  specula¬ 
tive  field  which  is  opened  to  our  vi¬ 
sion;  I  realize  fully  the  divergent  views 
which  are  conjured  up  by  the  mere 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  insur¬ 
ance;  but  I  am  also  persuaded  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  record  of 
yesterday,  together  with  a  strict  un¬ 
derstanding  and  account  of  to-day,  may 
point  the  way  for  to-morrow. 

A  Great  Social  Evolution 

“In  each  generation  there  are  but 
very  few  who  are  able  to  judge  the 
social  and  political  changes  that  are 
constantly  going  on  round  about  them; 
most  men  are  neither  students  of  his¬ 
tory  nor  keen  observers.  It  must  be 
conceded,  nevertheless,  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  be  known  in  history 
as  the  age  during  which  many  human¬ 
izing  influences  not  only  modified  but 
improved  conditions  of  human  life.  In 
the  midst  of  a  natural  and  almost  me¬ 
chanical  propulsion  of  education,  and 
despite  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
progression,  society  remains  apparent¬ 
ly  stationary.  We  seem  content  to  live, 
to  move,  to  be  and  to  participate  in 
those  events  and  experiences  which, 
most  frequently  unknown  to  ourselves, 
create  the  opening  chapters  of  the  life 
of  posterity.  Social  history  is  merely 
an  account  of  the  progress  or  decline 
of  those  conditions  which  constitute 
the  civilizing  or  destructive  forces  of 
mankind.  It  is  therefore  but  a  record 
of  the  evolution  of  humanity  from  a 
savage  to  a  social  state.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  political  history  in 
as  much  as  the  latter  merely  records 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  com¬ 
ing  and  going  of  races.  Social  devel¬ 


opment  is  what  might  be  defined  as 
the  genius  of  civilization.  It  has  cre¬ 
ated  those  influences  which  make  men 
more  human  and  less  savage,  more  so¬ 
ciable  and  less  selfish,  more  equitable 
and  less  inclined  to  injustice. 

“The  social  evolution  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  created  two  ideas  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  first  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  individual  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  personality,  that  man  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  agent  and  a  contributor  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  his  time.  The  idea 
was  not  new,  for  it  will  be  found  in 
the  laws  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Com¬ 
monwealth.  It  was  present  when  the 
English  people  demanded  their  char¬ 
ter  from  King  John.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  French  Terrorists  of  1793.  The 
second  came  as  a  complement,  or  twin 
idea,  and  was  a  recognition  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  labor.  Master  and  servant  are 
now  convertible  terms.  From  these 
two  noble  ideas,  the  equality  of  man 
and  the  equality  of  labor,  arose  social 
justice.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
deathless  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
equal  came  the  counter  declaration  that 
responsibility  must  be  equally  divided. 
These  ideas,  while  not  new,  required 
external  influences  to  make  them  op¬ 
erative.  A  declaration  of  the  integrity 
of  certain  ideas,  such  as  the  equality  of 
man  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  foolish  and  worthless  thing,  if 
the  practice  of  humanity  fails  to  make 
such  ideas  operative.  Investigation 
proves  that  we  have  traveled  only  part 
of  the  way.  Assuming  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  sound,  man’s  education  has  not 
been  rapid  enough  to  fully  test  its 
soundness.  A  pauper  is  a  poor  sort  of 
a  free  man;  he  is  a  man  who  lives  by 
privileges,  like  the  mob  of  old,  with 
this  difference,  that  his  disgrace  is 
keener  because  the  theories  of  modern 
life  altogether  preclude  his  existence. 
Since  equality  is  law,  the  pauper  is  a 
law-breaker.  He  neither  toils  nor 
spins,  hence  he  preys  upon  the  legiti¬ 
mate  earnings  of  others,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  energy  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  ridicules  the  mutuality  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  demands  privileges  in  a 
community  that  recognizes  none,  and 
so  proves  us  to  be  mere  dreamers  and 
theorizers  who  have  set  up  straw  pup¬ 
pets  for  an  audience  before  which  to 
ventilate  our  pretty  notions  of  equality. 
The  pauper  proves  the  folly  of  the 
equa.ity  of  man,  and  the  dignity  of 
labor 

Our  Theories  Not  Backed  Up 

“What  produces  this  modern  pauper 
in  this  age  of  equality?  Primarily,  an 
incapacity  to  discharge  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  came  from  a  declaration  of 
equality.  It  can  matter  little  just  now 
how  that  incapacity  was  engendered. 
We  know  many  of  the  causes.  Too 
often  we  rail  at  the  shiftless  mob  with¬ 
out  inquiry  as  to  what  makes  the  moh. 
Often  a  poor  devil  is  asked  why  he  does 
not  work,  without  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  work  exists.  Many  men 
are  naturally  idle,  prone  to  despise  the 
toil  that  brings  bread  legitimately,  but 
such  people  are  in  the  minority.  Man, 
as  a  rule,  is  disposed  to  earn  his  bread. 


The  father  of  a  family  will  seek  it 
legitimately,  no  matter  now  small  the 
earnings.  Begging  is  the  disgraceful 
occupation  of  but  very  few. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  not 
backed  up  our  theories.  We  proclaim 
men  equal,  but  we  crowd  all  energies 
into  the  keeping  of  a  few,  and  let  the 
rest  of  men  shift  for  themselves.  If 
we  grumble  at  the  beggar,  we  fail  to 
remember  that  we  are  responsible  for 
the  beggar.  If  we  complain  at  the 
heavy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  help¬ 
less,  we  forget  that  perhaps  we  are  to 
blame  for  their  helplessness.  For 
what  is  equality?  An  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  property?  Nonsense.  An  equal 
division  would  last  just  long  enough 
to  prove  that  nature  herself  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  of  the  impossibilities  of 
man  to  sustain  himself.  No,  true  equal¬ 
ity  is  equal  opportunity — every  citizen 
according  to  his  capacity.  Equality  is 
an  endowment  of  the  individual  to  take 
his  place  in  society,  to  assume  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  to  discharge  it  with¬ 
out  cost  to  his  fellow  citizens.  Shift¬ 
lessness,  idleness,  the  tendency  fo  con¬ 
spire  against  those  whose  energies  are 
always  engaged,  are  consequent  causes 
which  spring  from  the  inadequate  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
they  shall  be  no  burden  on  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Character  of  the  Remedy 

“What  are  the  means  to  suppress 
these  pauperizing  tendencies  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  remedy  lies  in  human¬ 
izing  influences.  Yes,  indeed,  but  of 
what  particular  character  shall  these 
influences  be?  School  education?  It 
has  oft  produced  the  worst  scoundrels. 
Manual  education?  The  uncertain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  labor  market  often  force 
the  most  skillful  mechanic  into  the 
ranks  of  the  paupers.  There  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  but  one  effective  remedy 
to  prevent  pauperism,  and  that  is  the 
promulgation  of  a  doctrine  that  no  man 
who  desires  to  be  and  to  remain  his 
neighbor’s  equal,  should  wholly  use  and 
absorb,  from  day  to  day,  the  earnings 
that  come  to  him  from  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibility.  A  man  who  is  a 
dollar  ahead  of  his  income  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  citizen,  whilst  the  man  who 
is  just  a  dime  behind  is  a  pauper.  If 
money  represents  the  earning  power  of 
society — and  labor,  too,  is  money,  what 
tremendous  independence  there  is  in 
being  able  to  retain  in  one’s  posses¬ 
sion  a  fraction  of  the  earning  power! 

The  main  factor  in  the  self-protec¬ 
tion  of  society  against  pauperism  is 
not  education,  but  the  creation  of  an 
apparatus  which  conserves  and  admin¬ 
isters  upon  the  economized  energies  of 
society,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  break 
or  stop  in  the  individual’s  usefulness. 
When  the  earning  capacity  of  all  men 
perpetuates  itself,  if  only  to  a  modi¬ 
fied  degree,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  overcome  the  dangers  of  a  growing 
proletariat.  You  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  perhaps  the  greatest  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  citizen  is  perpetuated. 

Insurance  Greatest  Civilizing  Tendency 

“Life  insurance,  I  consider  to  be  the 


greatest  civilizing  tendency  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  I  understand  life  in¬ 
surance  to  be  an  apparatus  by  which 
the  economized  energies  of  the  citizens, 
represented  in  dollars  and  cents,  are 
conserved  and  perpetuated,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  needful  time  according 
to  the  ratio  of  contribution.  The  mere 
idea  that  life  insurance  means  the  get¬ 
ting  of  a  sum  of  money  after  death  does 
not  represent  its  beneficent  tendency 
to  really  perpetuate  a  man’s  power  to 
earn  money  after  he  has  passed  away. 
I  consider  it  the  greatest  bar  to  pau¬ 
perism  now  extant  in  modern  society. 

“Even  conceded  that  life  insurance 
is  a  business  and  that  its  promoters 
are  not  philanthropists,  since  that  is 
their  responsibility  in  life  and  their 
system  of  earning  money,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  unfair  to  look  at  aught  but  the 
influence  it  wields  in  disposing  of  that 
momentous  question,  the  promotion  of 
equality  by  the  suppression  of  the 
pauper.  Being  insured  means  in  the 
first  place  the  assumption  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  segregate  a  part  of  one’s  earn¬ 
ing  capacity,  so  that  at  some  time  the 
aggregate  parts  may  become  aii_Jnde- 
pendent  capacity.  This  inculcates  the 
habit  of  economy,  and  in  point  of  fact 
economy  is  purely  the  conservation  of 
capacity  to  continue  the  function  of 
the  earning  power.  This  economy,  be¬ 
ing  a  domestic  virtue,  inspires  a  feeling 
of  self-reliance,  independence,  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  generates  a  conviction 
that  one  is  in  reality  the  equal  of  all 
other  men. 

“The  man  who,  whilst  he  lives,  has 
an  insurance  policy,  is  always  ahead 
of  povery.  He  is  not  poor.  In  the  day 
of  his  calamity  he  finds  protection.  He 
has  an  investment,  a  part  of  the  ac¬ 
crued  earnings  and  energies  of  the 
world  belong  to  him.  He  is  not,  never 
will  be,  a  pauper.  He  has  done  his 
duty,  he  has  discharged  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  obeyed  the  law  of  equality  in 
that  he  has  not  neglected  nor  refused 
to  accept  his  opportunities.  What  is 
the  consequence  of  his  action?  A  great 
deal  of  the  misery  and  misfortune  of 
society  comes  from  this  one  fact  that 
people  do  not  save  the  one  surplus 
dollar  which  is  the  factor  of  energy 
they  have  wasted,  for  they  could  have 
lived  without  it. 

Development  of  Life  Insurance 

“A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  in¬ 
surance,  a  study  of  its  far  reaching 
growth  and  importance  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  our  civilization 
will  better  enable  us  to  take  account, 
as  it  were,  of  its  present  status,  and 
might  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
insurance,  as  we  now  understand  the 
term,  was  practically  unknown.  An  or¬ 
ganization,  still  extant,  known  as  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Fund  was  in 
existence.  Its  activities  were  as  lim¬ 
ited  as  its  name  implies.  Gradually, 
assurance  societies  whose  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions  were  indeed  most  circum¬ 
scribed,  were  formed  and  these  under¬ 
took  to  preach  and  to  spread  the  doc- 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  The  Institution  for  Systematic  Thrift 


FIRST  PRIZE  ESSAY 

By 

R.  O.  Miles,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
General  Agent,  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 


Awarded  the  Calef  Loving  Cup 


The  institution  of  life  insurance  in 
its  relation  to  systematic  thrift  holds 
a  position  of  economic  importance  be¬ 
yond  all  comprehension.  It  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  factor  in  its  relation  to 
human  progress.  Its  results  in  encour¬ 
aging  thrift  are  beyond  all  comparison. 
It  grants  to  men  and  women  protec¬ 
tion  when  they  need  it  most.  It  gives 
to  them  the  opportunity  to  thrive 
through  thrift  when  they  can  best  af¬ 
ford  to  save.  It  provides  a  motive  so 
human  and  impelling  that  their  thrift 
becomes  voluntary  and  systematic.  Al¬ 
though  primarily  not  a  saving  or  in¬ 
vestment  institution,  life  insurance  has 
become  both,  and  in  the  lives  of  many 
men  their  policies  of  life  insurance 
have  proved  their  most  dependable  and 
profitable  as  well  as  their  most  indis¬ 
pensable  asset. 

The  mission  of  life  insurance  is  two-fold.  It 
is  not  only  a  means  of  encouraging  and  of 
guarding  the  thrift  of  the  nation,  but  it  is 
the  foremost  means  of  teaching  it.  Thrift  in 
man  is  a  moral  quality  and  a  practical  one. 
It  is  the  feeling  that  makes  one  want  to  be 
independent  of  others.  It  is  foresight  in  the 
management  of  one’s  means  and  affairs.  It 
causes  one  to  sacrifice  occasional  present 
pleasures  for  possible  future  needs.  It  means 
not  only  recognizing  family  obligations  but 
assuming  them.  This  moral  strain  gives  a 
person  the  wish  to  save.  On  the  practical 
side,  thrift  involves:  (i)  the  ability  to  save, 
(2)  to  manage  one’s  resources  so  that  there  is 
something  left,  (3)  to  care  for  what  is  saved 
so  that  it  will  not  be  lost  but  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  (4)  to  reckon  so  that  the  laying 
aside  will  be  regular,  or,  in  other  words, 
systematic. 

An  Organization  Dedicated  to  Thrift 

Now  in  this  world  there  are  all  sorts  of 
men.  Those  who  lack  moral  fiber,  those  who 
lack  practical  ability,  and  those  who  are 
ignorant.  To  those  who  lack  the  moral  quali¬ 
ties  must  be  preached,  those  who  lack  prac¬ 
tical  ability  must  be  shown,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  must  be  taught.  Those  who  do  not 
realize  that  their  responsibilities  to  their 
families  do  not  end  with  death,  must  be 
preached  to  until  their  consciences  are  aroused 
and  they  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices.  The 
man  who  can  provide  for  those  dependent  upon 
him  in  case  of  death,  and  does  not,  is  just 
as  much  an  enemy  of  society  as  the  man  who 
can,  but  does  not,  work  to  provide  during 
life.  Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  save, 
must  be  shown  how  to  manage  their  affairs. 
Those  who  do  not  know  in  what  manner  they 
may  be  helped,  must  be  taught. 


Through  its  thousands  of  agents,  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  life  insurance  is  every  day  and 
everywhere  urging  men  to  save.  Men  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to  and  they  are  preached  to.  Their 
own  provisionless  old  age  and  the  dependence 
of  their  families  after  their  death  is  pictured 
to  them.  They  are  urged  to  make  provision 
for  their  sons’  and  daughters’  education  and 
guard  wives  and  children  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  modern  instalment  in¬ 
come  policy.  Thus  day  after  day  to  thousands 
of  men  and  women  does  the  institution  of 
life  insurance  preach  thrift,  and  thus  should 
it  continue  to  preach  thrift  until  society 
banded  together  shall  make  it  obligatory  for 
all  men  to  assume  their  responsibilities  for 
the  future  of  their  families  and  for  their  own 
old  age. 

These  same  representatives  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance,  whose  business  it  is 
to  urge  men  to  look  ahead,  should  also  be 
teachers.  They  must  show  men  how  to  save 
and  provide.  Their  own  practical  knowledge 
and  training  should  enable  them  to  estimate 
how  much  a  man  should  save,  and  in  what 
sums  he  is  best  able  to  do  it.  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance  itself  forces  systematic 
saving  by  its  premiums  which  are  due  at 
stated  intervals  and  the  payment  of  which  at 
those  times  is  a  self-imposed  obligation.  The 
mathematical  adjustment  of  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  to  the  back  which  is  to  bear  it,  so  that 
it  will  be  the  more  easily  and  permanently 
carried,  is  the  help  a  sincere  and  intelligent 
life  insurance  man  may  give  his  client  and  be 
the  insifument  of  fostering  systematic  thrift. 

Premium  Periods  as  Impelling  Motive 

The  third  responsibility  of  the  institution  of 
life  insurance  is  to  show  that  it  is  the  in- 
stitutiqn  for  systematic  thrift.  It  was  in  the 
centuries  before  Christ  that  maritime  nations 
first  developed  the  principle  of  contributionship 
which  undelies  all  insurance.  From  these  first 
elements  of  mutual  gain  or  loss  has  developed 
the  modern  life  insurance  institution.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  still  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  principles  and  methods,  but 
future  men  and  women  should  not  have  this 
handicap  as  they  are  being  taught  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  life  insurance  and  its 
mathematical  laws  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
to-day.  As  compared  with  other  economic  in¬ 
stitutions,  it  is  the  only  one  which  creates, 
upon  the  payment  of  a  relatively  small  sum, 
an  immediate  estate  and  one  many  times 
larger  than  could  be  provided  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  this  impelling  motive  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  at  regular  periods  which 
enforces  the  systematic  side  of  thrift  as  no 
other  institution  can.  In  addition  to  this 
protection  afforded,  there  is  provided  or 
there  is  in  preparation  a  substantial  and  of¬ 
ten  necessary  basis  for  business  credit.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  may  upon  equal  terms  band 
themselves  together  in  a  common  act  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  themselves  and  their 
dependents. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance  is  striving  to  better  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
human  race.  Its  service  is  a  sacred  trust. 

It  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  living  and 
acting  for  the  interests  of  others.  It  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  co-operative  and  volun¬ 
tary  saving.  It  is  a  bulwark  of  our  nation’s 
defence  in  this  era  of  high  living  and  its  call 
may  be  likened  to  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  of  extravagance  its  warning 
against  the  sins  of  improvidence. 


SECOND  PRIZE  ESSAY 

By 

Forrest  W.  Boswell,  Special  Agent, 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Iowa 


Awarded  the  Ben  Williams  Vase 


That  life  insurance  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  systematic  thrift  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  successfully  con¬ 
troverted. 

Before  presenting  the  evidence  in 
support  thereof,  it  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  study  by  fully  and  clearly  un¬ 
derstanding  the  terms,  life  insurance, 
thrift  and  systematic. 

Life  insurance  is  an  organization  of 
individuals  who  contribute  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  fund  and  mutually  agree  to  share 
a  portion  of  their  deposits  in  provid¬ 
ing  an  indemnity  to  the  surviving  loved 
ones  of  any  of  their  members  who  are 
prematurely  called  by  death.  The 
members  also  are  guaranteed  a  defi¬ 
nite  cash  value  provided  they  continue 
their  membership  and  deposits  for  a 
stipulated  term  of  years. 

Thrift  is  safely  and  intelligently  investing 
a  portion  of  one’s  income  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cash  value  thereof  will  be  continu- 
ously  increased. 

Systematic  is  the  execution  of  any  given 
task  in  a  methodical,  orderly,  definite,  scien¬ 
tific  and  prescribed  manner. 

The  form  in  which  the  proposition  is  ex¬ 
pressed  clearly  makes  the  claim  that  life  in¬ 
surance  is  superior  to  all  other  institutions 
tor  systematic  thrift;  therefore,  evidence  must 
completely  support  such  contention. 

It  is  vital  to  the  consideration  of  the  main 
proposition  to  recognize  the  human  tendency 
to  follow  lines  of  “least  resi  stance,”  or  to 
avoid  the  hard,  the  irksome,  and  the  tedious. 

Another  vital  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
no  individual  decides  to  establish  a  program 
for  systematic  thrift  without  first  being  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  definite  motive.  This  motive  is 
created  as  the  result  of  one’s  education,  either 
general  or  “specific.”  By  “general”  educa¬ 
tion  is  meant  the  sum  total  of  one’s  life  ex¬ 
periences.  By  “specific”  education  is  meant 
the  special  program  of  education  by  advertis¬ 
ing  and  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
the  institutions  that  are  organized  for  sav¬ 
ings  and  thrift. 

The  Persuasion  That  Makes  Thrift 

Now  that  the  individual  has  decided  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  practice  of  that  golden  trait, 
thrift,  it  therefore  becomes  imperative  that 
he  do  so  continuously,  persistently  and  sys¬ 
tematically.  It  will  be  but  a  brief  lapse  of 
tune  until  he  is  tempted  to  follow  numan 
frailty  or  line  of  “least  resistance”  and  in 
consequence  is  likely  to  lapse  into  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  default  in  his  deposits.  Some  of  his 
temptations  will  be,  “You  need  that  pioney 
for  some  necessity  or,  “Why  not  have  a 
good  time?”  or,  ‘.‘Why  not  invest  what  you 
have  saved  in  that  big  (?)  dividend  paying 


proposition?”  etc.,  but  enough  has  been  pre 
sented  to  illustrate  the  thought. 

Here  is  where  the  wonderfully  organized 
system  of  life  insurance  steps  in  by  means 
of  its  trained  experts  or  persuasive  appeals 
from  the  home  office  which  gently  but  firmly 
encourage,  stimulate  and  persuade  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  continue  his  thrify  practice  or  to 
reinstate  him  without  loss  providing  lie  is  in 
a-rrca!iS  or  .^e^au^*  .  An  effective  spur  to  con¬ 
tinued  savings  which  life  insurance  employs 
that  is  strictly  unique  is  that  of  imposing  a 
ce.^ain  lax  or  fine  upon  the  individual  which 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  de¬ 
posits  and  the  further  loss  of  the  privilege 
°[  providing  for  his  loved  ones  in  case  he 
should  suddenly  die  while  in  a  state  of  lapse. 
No  other  institution  for  saving  contains  this 
unusual  feature  and  privilege  excepting  life 
insurance. 

RefereneB  was  made  above  to  the  fact  that 
no  individual  establishes  a  program  for  sys- 
without  a  definite  motive. 
While  it  was  also  stated  that  the  motive  is 
based  on  one’s  education,  there  is  also  an¬ 
other  important  factor  which  more  than  any 
other  prompts  the  individual  to  reach  his  final 
conclusion,  and  that  is  sentiment.  The  poet 
has  said  ‘  sentiment  rules  the  world.”  It  is 
certainly  true  that  sentiment  rules  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  have  and  arc  in¬ 
vesting  their  funds  in  the  greatest  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions— life  insurance.  The  chief  and  basic 
feature  of  life  insurance,  the  protection  of  the 
insured’s  loved  ones,  is  the  ruling  sentiment 
in  this  splendid  institution,  and  it  also  en¬ 
kindles  that  sentiment,  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its 
splendid  provisions. 

Human  Weaknesses  Overcome 
Life  insurance  also  fosters  and  nurtures 
that  sentiment  in  the  individual  which  acts  as 
a  deterrent  influence,  thus  diminishing  the 
CaiorSes  for  3  lapes  in  his  practice  of  saving. 

Men  are  prompted  to  save  from  two  mo¬ 
tives  One  is  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding, 
which  is  selfish,  relentless  and  unsocial;  the 
other  motive  is  that  of  providing  for  other 
and  for  one’s  future  welfare.  Life  insurance 
more  than  any  other  institution  promotes  and 
develops  the  latter  and  higher  motive  which 
prompts  the  individual  to  cling  with  tenacity 
to  his  policy  contract  or  plan  of  systematic 
thrift. 

Life  insurance  is  the  great,  grand  and  bene- 
hcent  institution  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  promoting,  developing  and  fostering  this 
most  splendid  attribute,  systematic  thrift,  in 
the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  its  re¬ 
cipients,  those  who  have  been  insured.  And 
these  insurants  and  their  beneficiaries  have 
been  copiously  and  abundantly  showered  with 
the  comforts,  bounties  and  blessings  which 
this  great  institution  has  been  able  to  so 
generously  provide,  because  of  its  members’ 
savings  and  the  marvelous  community  of  in¬ 
terests.  Life  insurance  is  the  institution  for 
systematic  thrift,  because  it  overcomes  the 
weaknesses  of  the  human  mind  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  institution  and  more 
successfully  perpetuates  the  habit  and  practice 
ot  scientific  saving  and  systematic  thrift. 

Life  insurance  has  a  greater  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted  deposits 
0nr-a-  U®  contracta  tllan  any  other  institution. 

baith  in  life  insurance  is  a  potent  factor 
m  stimulating  its  policy-holders  to  continued 
and  systematic  deposits.  This  faith  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  twenty-five 
Millions  of  insurance  are  now  in  force  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


Insurance  of  Tomorrow; 

Its  Big  Possibilities 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

trine  of  protection  for  dependents  after 
death.  The  skeptic  protested.  He  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  his  earnings  upon 
the  promise  of  others  to  make  payment 
at  a  time  when  he  would  not  be  present 
to  enforce  the  contract.  Besides,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  him  to  calculate 


that  only  his  early  demise  would  make 
the  contract  a  profitable  one. 

“From  such  uncertain  and  speculative 
hazards,  from  untried  and  untested 
opinions,  from  actuarial  estimates, 
which  must  of  necessity  have  been 
purely  guess  work,  has  evolved  the  ex¬ 
act  science  which,  with  almost  weird 
precision,  not  only  foretells  the  expec¬ 
tancy  in  life  of  the  human  family,  but 
which  enables  the  insurer  to  yield  to 
the  insured  the  fullest  measure  of  re¬ 
turn  and  protection.  From  what  might 


now  be  looked  upon  as  the  primitive 
promise  to  pay  a  beneficiary  upon  the 
death  of  the  insured,  coupled  with  the 
strict  requirement  of  prompt  annual 
payments  of  unusually  excessive  con¬ 
siderations,  has  been  evolved  the  pres¬ 
ent  gigantic  structure  of  life  insurance, 
the  financial  heart-throb  of  mankind. 

Its  Rapid  Evolution. 

“To  the  rather  unsatisfactory  ‘die  to 
win’  promise  of  not  many  generations 
ago,  which,  in  its  very  nature  was  un¬ 


inviting  to  those  without  dependents 
and  to  those  apparently  free  from  the 
cares  of  to-morrow,  there  were  added 
from  time  to  time  as  experience  rip¬ 
ened  and  became  more  dependable,  va¬ 
rious  features  which  made  provision 
for  benefits  during  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
sured.  Perhaps  the  first  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  was  the  payment  of  premiums 
for  a  limited  number  of  years  instead 
of  for  life.  Then  followed  endowments 
(Continued  on  page  35.) 


Correspondence  solicited  with  those  maintaining  correct  practices  with  Highest  Idea 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS 

AN  ECONOMIC  FORCE 


ORVILLE  THORP  SHOWS  ITS  VAST 
INFLUENCE 


Touches  Individual,  State  and  Nation — 
Pre-eminent  as  Wealth  Producer- 
Reaches  Great  Totals 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12. — The  com¬ 
plex  and  far-reaching  influence  that  life 
insurance  exerts  on  the  individual,  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  were  the  subject 
of  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  address 
by  Orville  Thorp,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
"Life  Insurance  as  an  Economic  Force.” 
Mr.  Thorp’s  address  in  full  follows: 

“Economics  relates  to  wealth,  and 
wealth  pertains  to  values  which  are 
transferable.  The  three  primary 
agents  in  the  production  of  wealth  are 
land,  labor,  and  capital.  Since  land 
with  its  natural  resources  is  indirectly 
an  endowment  to  the  human  race,  and 
capital  is  the  result  of  the  application 
of  labor  to  this  natural  agent,  we  are, 
therefore,  primarily  interested  in  life 
insurance  as  an  economic  force  as  re¬ 
lated  to  man  and  his  endeavors.  What¬ 
ever  augments  man’s  capability,  what¬ 
ever  enables  him  to  be  more  effective 
in  his  productiveness  of  wealth  and 
benefits  for  humanity,  is  an  economic 
force  and  enlarges  his  life  value. 

“In  every  enterprise,  whether  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
commercial,  or  governmental,  there  is 
a  fundamental  principle  which  is  vital 
to  its  existence.  To  the  man  who 
thinks  and  knows,  it  is  recognized  a3 
motive  power,  the  keystone  of  all  real 
accomplishment. 

“The  attainment  of  power  is  the  high 
aim  of  the  individual.  Whatever  in¬ 
creases  ability  and  gives  force  to  ef¬ 
fort,  adds  to  the  well  being  of  each 
unit,  and  he,  in  turn,  becomes  a 
stronger  component  in  the  universal 
movements  of  his  age.  But  no  man  can 
attain  his  maximum  power  until,  in  his 
work,  he  makes  use  of  the  principle 
of  economy. 

A  Life  of  Monetary  Value  to  Others 

“Through  the  process  of  applying  la¬ 
bor  to  the  soil,  a  raw  product  is  pro¬ 
duced.  This  product  is  valuable,  since 
it  can  be  transferred  to  some  one  else 
to  supply  his  needs.  However,  before 
it  can  be  utilized,  it  must  be  trans-- 
formed  from  the  raw  state  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  article  suitable  for  use  and  con¬ 
sumption.  This  involves  transporta¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  and  distribution, 
all  of  which  gives  additional  value  to 
the  original  product.  Man’s  lifework 
in  creating  wealth  is  confined  to  some 
one  branch  of  this  system  of  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  production,  transportation, 
manufacturing,  or  distribution. 

“Every  man  who  produces  more  than 
he  consumes  has  a  life  of  monetary 
value  to  someone  else.  From  this 
value  of  one  human  life  to  another,  the 
great,  comprehensive  plan  of  life  in¬ 
surance  has  developed  and  is  affecting 
in  a  useful  way  almost  every  phase  of 
human  progress.  Since  life  values  are 
lost  through  death,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
life  insurance  to  exchange  for  this  loss, 
a  stipulated  sum  or  definite  income  for 
a  given  time.  Necessarily,  these  life 
values  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
production  of  the  individual,  his  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  service  he  can  render,  and 
the  actual  wealth,  happiness,  and  com¬ 
fort  he  can  provide.  It  is  profitable  to 
him  who  would  be  of  greater  value  as 
a  producer,  to  safeguard  his-  earning 
ability  with  life  insurance  since  it  pro¬ 
tects,  conserves  and  increases  life  cap¬ 
ital. 

“Legal  reserve  life  insurance, 
through  its  policies,  offers  to  the 
young  man,  an  opportunity  to  manage 
with  frugality,  the  earning  value  of  hi3 
life.  By  enabling  him  to  do  things 
otherwise  impossible,  it  gives  him  the 
nucleus  for  the  building  of  an  estate 
for  himself.  By  virtue  of  this  owner¬ 
ship  he  becomes  a  better  citizen,  look¬ 


ing  forward  to  larger  business  inter¬ 
ests.  Starting  in  life  with  the  firm  fi¬ 
nancial  foundation  which  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  substantial  life  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  gives  him,  the  young  man  can  with¬ 
stand  financial  stress  and  financial 
storms,  because  he  is  well  grounded  on 
a  financial  rock. 

Assists  and  Guides  Individual 

“Since  the  entire  business  and  social 
fabric  of  our  people  depends  ultimate¬ 
ly,  for  finance,  upon  the  young  man,  he 
must  be  started  early  in  life  on  the 
road  to  success  and  be  helped  to  en¬ 
large  and  strengthen  his  earning  abil¬ 
ity.  By  so  doing,  the  most  valuable 
force  in  our  American  commerce,  name¬ 
ly  the  earning  value  of  the  individual, 
has  been  kept  safe.  To  the  extent  that 
life  insurance  assists  and  guides  the 
individual  in  establishing  a  permanent 
financial  basis,  to  that  extent,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  frugal  force  in  his  life,  and 
operates  economically  in  protecting 
the  business  of  our  country. 

“It  becomes  a  strong  economic  force 
in  the  life  of  the  young  man  when  for 
unselfish  reasons,  primarily,  he  lays 
aside  a  definite  sum  for  future  contin¬ 
gencies.  The  payment  of  his  first 
premium  is  the  beginning  of  the 
arrangement  of  his  work  toward  a 
definite  purpose.  He  feels  that  such 
value  as  his  producing  power  may  have 
at  that  time,  is  secured  by  something 
substantial.  This  knowledge  and  the 
conviction  that  he  is  building  safe  bul¬ 
warks  for  himself,  gives  him  confF 
dence,  self-respect,  initiative  to  dare 
further,  and  serves  generally  to  make 
him  a  stronger  producer. 

“The  forming  of  an  early  habit  of 
systematic  saving,  which  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  life  insurance  policy  re¬ 
quires,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
conservation  of  the  products  of  labor. 
This  habit  will  prove  to  be  a  veritable 
asset  in  later  years  assuring  self-sup¬ 
port  in  old  age.  The  habit  of  saving 
is  itself  an  economic  force.  ‘It  fosters 
every  virtue,  teaches  self-denial,  culti¬ 


vates  the  sense  of  order,  trains  to  fore¬ 
thought,  and  so  broadens  the  mind.’ 

“If  the  individual,  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  were  confined  strictly 
to  his  own  earning  capacity  year  by 
year,  it  would  require  more  time  than 
his  allotted  three  score  and  ten  years 
to  create  an  estate  of  any  great  mag¬ 
nitude.  Man’s  life  value  is  frequently 
the  equivalent  of  large  capital,  but  con¬ 
sidered  alone,  it  is  not  in  a  form  to  ren¬ 
der  him  any  service,  or  to  assist  him 
in  producing  greater  wealth.  Here  life 
insurance  is  of  much  assistance. 

Where  Life  Insurance  Comes  In 

“For  instance,  a  man  thirty-five 
years  of  age  with  an  earning  capacity 
of  $2,000  per  year  above  family  expen¬ 
ses,  having  an  expectancy  of  thirty-one 
years  according  to  the  American  expe¬ 
rience  tables  of  mortality,  on  an  as¬ 
sumed  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  has 
a  life  value  of  $31,184.  But  he  can’t 
utilize  a  dollar  of  this  future  life  value 
to  assist  him  in  creating  additional 
wealth,  or  in  obtaining  credit  from  the 
bank  or  the  individual  lender.  The 
chance  of  death  destroys  the  entire  se¬ 
curity  and  reduces  a  valuable  asset  to 
an  uncertainty.  To-day  his  life  value 
is  worth  $31,184.  To-morrow  it  may 
be  but  a  memory. 

“With  life  insurance,  this  intangible 
value  becomes  concrete,  for  the  in¬ 
sured  has  incorporated  his  life  capital 
into  a  life  value  stock  company  with 
all  the  stock  issued,  fully  paid  and  non¬ 
assessable.  With  such  desirable  secu¬ 
rity,  he  can  borrow  money,  form  new 
lines  of  business,  and  contract  obliga¬ 
tions  for  future  maturity.  The  haz¬ 
ardous  element  is  eliminated  from  his 
life.  He  goes  forward  with  new  spirit, 
is  clothed  with  greater  power  because 
he  has  added  to  his  labor,  capital,  the 
result  of  which  is  increased  wealth. 

“By  assisting  individuals  to  exchange 
life  values  for  that  which  can  be  sold 
and  delivered,  thus  augmenting  work¬ 
ing  capital,  life  insurance  enlarges  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  is  thereby  an  economic 
force.  When  under  contract,  men  will 


meet  obligations  which,  otherwise, 
might  be  disregarded.  Most  honest 
men  are  optimistic  about  the  future. 
Many  plan  well  but  execute  poorly. 
Then,  he  who  really  provides  for  the 
future  of  his  family  is  the  man  who 
places  himself  under  contract  sufficient 
to  safeguard  its  equity  in  his  life.  Eco¬ 
nomically,  he  preserves  to  his  family, 
in  any  contingency,  the  value  of  his 
earning  ability,  by  capitalizing  it,  ren¬ 
dering  it  transferable. 

“To  him  who  would  possess  hope, 
courage,  power,  who  would  feel  and 
know  that  his  intrinsic  worth  to  the 
world  is  greatly  enhanced;  to  him 
who  would  steer  a  fixed  course  in  life, 
who  would  make  his  work  a  tangible 
reality,  who  would  feel  the  pride  of 
ownership;  the  stability  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance  become  an  eco¬ 
nomic  force  well  invested  and  well 
maintained. 

Inspires  Faith  and  Confidence 

“Legal  reserve  life  insurance  inspires 
faith  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
insured  because  it  is  void  of  specula¬ 
tion,  being  constructed  on  a  scientific 
plan.  Since  every  phase  of  the  business 
is  conducted  along  safe  and  conserva¬ 
tive  lines,  and  every  provision  of  its 
contracts  is  based  upon  unquestionable 
facts,  it  stands  for  solidity  and  perma¬ 
nency.  Being  aggressive,  yet  conser¬ 
vative,  and  absolutely  safe,  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  the  insured.  High  in  its  aims, 
true  in  its  standards,  extensive  in  its 
benefits,  exalted  in  its  very  nature,  its 
influence  for  good  citizenship,  besides 
the  personal  gain  to  the  individual,  is 
far-reaching.  Its  fair,  unprejudiced  sys¬ 
tem  in  dealing  with  the  public  is  re¬ 
flected  through  its  policy  contracts  and 
business  connection  with  the  insured. 
By  this  contracted  relation,  the  insured 
comes  in  close  contact  with  its  whole 
economic  force.  He  is  enabled  to  feel 
and  appreciate  the  power  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  encouraging  thrift,  in  benefits 
of  sterling  worth,  in  anchorages  per¬ 
ceptible  and  firm. 

“This  influence  gives  him  a  stronger 
grip  on  himself  and  his  business. 
Latent  and  idle  forces  are  aroused,  and 
he  possesses  a  new  power,  a  higher 
conception  of  life,  now  more  to  him 
than  a  mere  existence.  Life  becomes 
a  driving,  pulsating,  irresistible  force 
which  leads  him  to  create  products  of 
value.  His  mission  broadens  and  his 
character  is  remolded  and  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  the  distinctive  qual¬ 
ities  and  economic  principles  of  life 
insurance. 

“Here  is  a  great  moral  force  giving 
life  a  new  goal  by  increasing  appreci¬ 
ation  of  its  responsibilities  and  inspir¬ 
ing  greater  love  of  duty.  His  heritage 
of  citizenship,  the  gift  of  our  nation,  is 
emphasized,  and  all  the  positive  and 
constructive  forces  of  his  nature  are 
crystallized  into  a  more  perfect  and 
well  rounded  ideal.  This  influence  on 
life  is  valuable  in  the  evolution  of  the 
social  fabric. 

Primarily  Family  Protection 

“Primarily,  life  insurance  is  for  fami¬ 
ly  protection.  Its  application  here 
demonstrates  prudent  and  judicious 
use  of  money,  since  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  the  human  race, 
the  family  unit  has  long  since  been 
recognized  as  the  measure  which  de¬ 
termines  character,  solidity,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  society  as  a  whole 

“The  family  must  be  the  origin  of 
fundamental  principles  of  right  living, 
since  it  is  the  index  of  the  race  and 
much  depends  upon  its  unity  and  evolu¬ 
tion.  Great  achievements  of  individu¬ 
als  may  be  traced  to  the  fountain 
source  of  family  soundness,  and  the 
wealth  of  nations  is  founded  around 
the  hearthstone  of  pure  and  noble  do¬ 
mesticity.  The  bread-winner  and  the 
bread-saver  are  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  rests  the  real  responsibility  of 
family  existence.  The  benefits  of  life 
insurance  accruing  to  them  serve  as 
an  economic  force,  the  boundless  re¬ 
sults  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate. 

“The  family  unit  and  home  are  virtu¬ 
ally  synonymous  in  social  progress. 
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Manifestly,  it  is  better  for  the  family 
that  it  owns  the  house  in  which  it 
dwells.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle.’ 
Ownership  of  the  homestead  means 
much  toward  the  wellbeing  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  Personal  interest  is  fostered  and 
home  ties  are  strengthened,  the  result 
of  which  is  greater  love  and  affection 
in  the  home. 

“However,  in  many  cases,  since  it 
would  be  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  create 
a  debt  in  order  to  own  a  homestead, 
the  husband  must  depend  upon  accu¬ 
mulating  sufficient  capital,  saved  from 
his  income,  to  buy  it.  This  frequently 
necessitates  a  long  delay  which  oper¬ 
ates  against  family  efficiency.  But,  life 
insurance  helps  him  to  change  uncer¬ 
tainty  into  certainty.  By  its  use  he 
can  safely  create  a  debt  against  his 
future  earnings,  for  this  much  needed 
asset.  The  purchase  can  be  made  and 
a  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  can  be  paid  out  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  future  income.  Should  he  die 
before  all  payments  are  made,  the  in¬ 
surance  money  will  complete  his  con¬ 
tract  and  retire  the  debt.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  home  provider  to 
achieve  that  which  is  vital  to  the  heart 
of  every  citizen,  a  permanent  home¬ 
stead  for  his  family.  In  the  same 
beneficial  way,  the  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  throughout  our  country  can, 
and  need  to,  employ  life  insurance  to 
assist  them  in  buying  and  improving 
farms. 

The  Foundation  of  a  Nucleus 

“The  foundation  of  a  nucleus  for 
making  a  family  independent  or  a 
home  permanent,  results  in  content¬ 
ment  fostered  by  an  absence  of  fear, 
and  intrepidity  born  of  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
tection,  which  trains  for  better,  more 
useful  and  beneficial  citizenship  for  the 
community,  the  State  and  the  world. 
This  is  economic  since  it  produces  the 
best  by  means  of  careful,  far-seeing 
methods  born  of  investment  in  life  in¬ 
surance,  the  most  valuable  of  all  in¬ 
surance. 

“By  an  equitable  and  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
arranges  the  conservation  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  cycle  of  human  life.  It  causes  labor 
to  be  applied  rationally  during  mature 
years  of  strength  and  activity,  pre¬ 
serves  its  products  carefully  for  con¬ 
tingencies  and  investments,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  them  to  the  young,  the  inex¬ 
perienced  and  the  aged. 

“As  individual  responsibility  increas¬ 
es  in  society,  the  great  number  of  de¬ 
pendents  decreases,  and  it  follows  that, 
indirectly,  life  insurance  launches  upon 
a  quiet  system  of  economic  social  re¬ 
form,  presenting  to  active  men,  broad¬ 
er  reasons  for  making  their  lives  valu¬ 
able. 

“Unselfish  consideration  and  love  of 
others,  with  a  desire  to  make  the 
world  better,  with  less  of  sorrow  and 
distress  and  more  happiness,  for  his 
having  lived,  is  the  great  human  force 
that  is  encouraging  man,  to-day,  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  income  with  life  insurance.  Add 
to  this  the  propelling  force  which  its 
actual  maintenance  brings  to  him,  and 
the  result  is  a  quality  of  life  in  man 
rendering  him  superior  as  a  home 
maker,  a  citizen  and  a  universal  char¬ 
acter. 

“Quality  is  the  warp  in  the  cloth  of 
life.  It  is  the  culture,  refinement,  and 
worth  in  character.  Its  attainment 
forms  one  of  the  definite  elements  in 
our  contribution  to  humanity.  In  the 
evolution  of  our  race,  it  determines 
whether  or  not  we  have  been  failures, 
leaving  behind  us  trails  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  sorrow,  nothingness. 

Complex  Problems  Untangled 

“Through  the  operation  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,  the  complex  problems  of  child 
welfare,  child  labor  and  juvenile  health, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  are  being 
materially  untangled.  Young  life  is 
shielded  from  the  exhaustion  of  labor, 
for  a  bare  sustenance,  in  relentless 
factories.  Bereaved  mothers  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  maintain  the  family  units,  sup¬ 
ply  needs,  and  keep  their  children  free 
from  a  common,  drudging  place;  thus 
permitting  their  young  lives  to  develop 
normally. 


“Insomuch  as  each  man  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  whole  people,  it  vitally 
concerns  the  public  generally,  whether 
or  not  he  incorporates  his  life  value, 
protects  his  earnings,  and  leaves  his 
family  well  cared  for,  with  a  secured 
income  for  the  future,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  an  asset  instead  of  a  burden  and 
liability  to  the  State. 

“In  every  life  insurance  policy,  the 
public,  indirectly,  is  the  beneficiary,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  life  is  active  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Nothing  will  benefit  the  State 
so  materially  as  the  preservation  of 
life  values  based  upon  the  expectancy 
of  each  citizen,  since  its  combined 
wealth  represents  largely  the  commu- 
table  values  of  the  productive  lives  of 
its  citizenship.  Being  organized  more 
for  governmental  than  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  the  State,  in  order  to  secure  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  to  the  people,  is 
directly  interested  in  relieving  them 
from  public  burdens,  and  is  therefore 
greatly  concerned  in  seeing  every  pro- 
ducing  man  protect  his  future  income 
to  his  family  through  the  medium  of 
life  insurance. 

A  recent  census  of  the  paupers  in 
one  Philadelphia  almshouse  showed 
that  out  of  eleven  hundred  and  ten 
cases,  there  were  only  three  who  had 
been  beneficiaries  of  life  insurance,  and 
these,  through  improvidence,  had  lost 
all.  In  another  like  institution,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  cases  observed 
there  were  none.  The  State,  by  taxa¬ 
tion  levied  on  the  property  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  is  spending  vast  sums  each  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  reformatories, 
asylums  for  the  afflicted,  orphanages 
and  homes  for  the  aged.  These  become 
less  necessary  when  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  consider  their  life  values  sufficient¬ 
ly  co-ordinate  with  their  discharge  of 
duty  and  responsibility  to  maintain  life 
insurance  policies  commensurate  with 
their  productiveness. 

A  Boon  to  Humanity 
“If,  through  life  insurance,  these  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  are  finally  eliminated, 
not  only  will  there  have  been  saved  to 


the  State  large  funds  for  progressive 
development,  but  the  standards  and 
aims  of  citizenship  will  be  raised  to 
sturdy  independent  advancement.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  the  aggressive, 
thrifty,  productive  man  will  no  longer 
have  his  earnings  taxed  to  maintain 
public  almshouses  and  to  protect  obli¬ 
gations  contracted  by  others. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  nation  is  the  acumen  which  vivifies 
its  individual  and  international  under¬ 
takings,  which  inspires  its  several  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  secures  its  proper 
place  in  history,  it  is  paramount  that 
her  children,  her  future  citizens,  re¬ 
ceive  every  advantage  which  education 
can  give  them.  It  is  only  just  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  beauties,  thrills  and 
ecstacies  of  nature,  music,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  science  and  life.  It  is  their  right 
to  know  and  because  they  know  to  do, 
and  because  they  do,  to  be  something 
in  the  Ayorld.  It  is  the  enlightened 
mind  which  sees  clearly,  judges  truly 
and  executes  surely,  that  is  the  hope 
of  the  nation. 

“Here,  again,  is  the  institution  of  life 
Insurance  a  boon  to  humanity.  It  aids 
in  providing  education  through  funds 
left  by  deceased  parents,  being  used  in 
the  schooling  of  bereaved  children.  By 
the  use  of  his  life  insurance  policy  as 
collateral  security,  many  a  youth, 
strong  physically,  has  been  able  to  bor¬ 
row  money  for  a  higher  education.  By 
pledging  endowments  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  then  insuring  their  lives 
in  order  to  make  the  gifts  secure,  many 
public  benefactors  have  been  enabled 
to  perpetuate  the  usefulness  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Interdependence  of  Family  and  State 

“By  virtue  of  our  marriage  laws  and 
the  interdependence  of  the  family  and 
the  State,  we  may  consider  the  parents 
and  the  State  as  constituting  a  part¬ 
nership  in  business.  Many  problems, 
both  social  and  economical,  must  be 
solved  by  this  social  firm.  One  of  its 
greatest  considerations  is  providing  for 
and  developing  into  maturity  the  chil- 
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dren  of  to-day,  upon  which  will  devolve 
the  responsibility  of  building  and  main¬ 
taining  the  homes  of  the  future. 

"In  the  work  of  this  partnership,  the 
parents  provide  largely  for  the  early 
training,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  culture  of  the  child.  In 
its  education  and  early  development, 
the  character  and  moral  force  of  the 
family,  resulting  from  home  influence 
are  inculcated. 

"But  the  State  comes  in  for  its  part 
in  this  very  responsible  undertaking. 
Through  enforcement  of  law,  the  child, 
in  its  daily  life,  is  protected  from  harm¬ 
ful  influences  which  would  destroy  the 
work  of  the  family.  Through  a  public 
school  system,  the  State  offers  educa¬ 
tion.  The  laws  and  spirit  of  justice, 
honor  and  right  dealing  toward  others 
fr®  .fa“Sht  through  contact  with  State 
institutions.  Proper  respect  for  right 
government,  love  of  liberty,  an  appre- 
c  ation  of  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship,  and  the  moral  force  of  State 
and  national  patriotism,  are  all  planted 
in  the  heart  of  the  child  during  young 
and  impressionable  years. 

“The  work  of  this  partnership  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  citizen  covers  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  of  care  and  watchful¬ 
ness,  together  with  the  investment  of 
a  large  amount  of  capital.  But,  think 
of  the  result!  There  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  a  man  twenty-one  years  old,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  to  work,  to  think 
to  plan  and  to  construct — a  man,  the 
value  of  whose  life  during  his  allotted 
time  may  increase  beyond  our  ability  to 
calculate. 

Ro3«/S  wan’-  !.n  Sraduat>ng  from  this 
school  of  training,  into  citizenship  be- 

sh!3ofaqtdetbt°r  iVhe  SOcial  Pai-iner- 
ship  of  State  and  family,  equal  to  the 

capital  that  has  been  invested  in  his 
bringing  up,  and  assuming  that  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  he  is  normal,  he 

capUaT68  a  life  ValUC  GqUal  to  that 
Value  of  Life  Lost 

“This  sum  was  invested  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual.  Based  upon  the 
hope  of  valuable  service  during  his  ex- 

?nCa?nCJi  °f  life’  credlt  was  extended 
““  ia  food  faith.  But  what  if  he 
shoald  die?  The  value  of  this  life 

fir°rn  t  bemd,estr0yed-  The  Partnership 
firm  would  lose  its  investment.  Though 
at  the  cost  of  much  personal  sacrifice 
and  money,  they  developed  this  great 
value,  yet  it  is  now  controlled  by  the 
young  man,  and  they  cannot,  without 
his  consent,  prevent  the  hazard  of  its 
loss  But  he,  by  insuring  his  life  equal 
to  his  life  value,  can  provide  against 
this  loss  It  is  clearly  his  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  benefactors  since  he  owes  them 
a  debt  of  both  money  and  gratitude. 
Having  discharged  this  duty,  he  can 
now  start  on  his  business  career  free, 
powerful  and  aggressive,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  good,  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  obligations  to  the  family  and 
the  State,  even  though  death  should 
overtake  him.  By  preventing  the  de¬ 
struction  and  loss,  through  death,  of 
this  valuable  possession,  life  insurance 
solves,  in  a  monetary  way,  this  problem 
for  the  partnership  and  so  operates  as 
an  economic  force  to  the  family  and 
the  State. 

“The  life  blood  of  the  commerce  of 
our  nation  depends  largely  upon  the 
success  of  production,  transportation, 
manufacturing  and  distribution  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  success  of  these  four  divi¬ 
sions  of  labor  depends  upon  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  skill  of  individual  laborers, 
together  with  necessary  capital  to  cover 
cost  of  operation.  The  intelligence  and 
efficiency  of  man’s  activities  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  evolution  in  modern 
times.  Primitive  ox-cart  methods  have 
given  way  to  more  advanced  modes 
based  upon  science  and  invention.  This 
advancement  has  affected  all  types  of 
labor  in  the  process  of  commerce  build¬ 
ing.  Labor-saving  devices,  together 
with  the  demand  for  higher  types  of 
skilled  labor,  have  greatly  increased 
man’s  competency. 

Personal  Element  Important 
“The  production  and  marketing  of 
products  gives  rise  to  business  instltu- 
(Continued  from  page  39.) 
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SOME  NOVEL  SELLING 

SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED 


BRISK  COMPETITION  FOR  WOODS' 
CASH  PRIZE 


Contest  Proves  Great  Idea — Some 
Equipped  With  Poetry — Charles  R. 
Gantz  Winner 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  11.— An  unusual 
feature  of  to-day’s  session  was  the  com¬ 
petition  to  win  the  twenty-flve  dollars 
cash  prize  offered  by  Vice-President 
Edward  A.  Woods  for  the  best  sugges¬ 
tion  to  be  stated  in  three  minutes  on 
the  subject  “Novel  Suggestions  for 
Selling  Insurance.” 

The  judges  were  Charles  Jerome  Ed¬ 
wards,  Ernest  J.  Clark,  and  Charles  W. 
Scovel. 

The  contest  was  spirited  and  pro¬ 
vided  considerable  amusement  to  the 
Convention.  It  was  a  great  idea  and 
half  a  dozen  speakers  were  trying  to 
gel  the  floor  at  once.  One  man  came 
equipped  with  poetry.  Several  had 
elaborately  prepared  addresses. 

The  winner  was  Charles  R.  Gantz, 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  suggestion  which  won  the 
prize  follows:  “I  was  taught  first  of 
ail  to  know  my  company.  As  general 
agent  of  the  State  Mutual  Life,  I  have 
endeavored  to  carry  the  theory  just  a 
step  further  by  putting  it,  ‘know  one 
policy.’  As  to  how  I  sell,  first  I  have 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  one  pol¬ 
icy,  the  income  policy.  Second, — and 
get  this, — I  bought  one  for  myself.  A 
policy  providing  an  income  to  Mrs. 
Gantz  for  20  years  certain,  in  event  of 
my  death,  or  to  my  daughter  Edith,  in 
event  of  her  death.  I  use  this,  my  per¬ 
sonal  policy,  and  in  this  way  select  my 
piospects.  I  pick  out  men  I  know  can 
afford  to  buy.  My  opening  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  ‘Mr.  Black,  you  believe 
in  life  insurance,  and  you  know  it  hap¬ 


pens  to  be  my  business.  I  thought  it 
might  interest  you  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  policy  insurance  men  buy  for 
themselves.’  Producing  the  policy,  I 
say: 

“  ‘I  merely  wish  to  leave  this  with  you 
and  I  want  you  to  look  it  over.’ 

“Handing  it  to  him,  I  add:  ‘I  wish 
yen.  could  take  special  care  of  it  as  it 
is  my  own  personal  contract.’  Grace¬ 
fully  backing  out,  adding:  ‘I  will  see 
you  again  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“Now  note  the  psychology  of  what  I 
have  done.  First  of  all  the  man’s  curi¬ 
osity  is  ‘  strongly  appealed  to  if  for 
no  other  reason,  he  will  take  the  policy 
ana  read  it  to  find  out  about  me.  He’ll 
even  read  copy  of  application  attached 
to  see  what  other  insurance  I  have,  or 
hew  old  I  am,  or  any  of  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  Before  he  is  through 
he  is  interested.  A  sample  policy  will 
not  accomplish  this  result.  Further,  I 
have  placed  on  him  an  obligation,  that 
of  caring  for  or  preserving  my  pri¬ 
vate  property.  When  I  get  back  the 
subject  is  resumed,  what  happens?  He 
begins  asking  me  questions.  I  imme¬ 
diately  find  out  what  he  does  not  know 
about  the  contract,  thus  saving  any 
endless  amount  of  what  may  have 
been  unnecessary  talk.  He  may  not 
like  the  income  form,  preferring  a 
lump  sum  settlement.  Don’t  you  see  how 
the  talk  is  minimized?  It  works  in 
nearly  every  such  case.  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  selling  my  prospect  some 
kind  of  a  policy  for  some  amount  and 
usually  in  just  the  two  short  inter¬ 
views.” 

Among  other  suggestions  were  the 
fr  Rowing: 

W.  D.  Mead,  of  Seattle. — “I  say  to  a 

man,  ‘I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  one 
of  two  things.  I  want  you  to  sign  a 
paper  to  the  effect  that  you  won’t  take 
this  insurance  or  to  take  this  pen  and 
sign  the  application.  If  you  don’t  sign 
the  application,  tear  it  up.’  In  this  way 
you  place  responsibility  absolutely  on 
him,  and  he  doesn’t  want  to  think  that 
jou  will  go  around  and  possibly  in  the 
near  future  show  his  name  under  the 


SOUNDS  WARNING  ON 

POLICY  LOAN  EVILS 


PUT  THEM  ON  COMMERCIAL  BASIS 
SAYS  JESSE  R.  CLARK 


Companies  Not  Selling  Life  Contracts, 
Only  Term — Predicts  a  Serious 
Condition 


Civic  Auditorium. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  10. — Jesse  R. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Cincinnati, 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Presidents,  in  a  brief 
but  pithy  talk  before  the  Convention 
to-day,  sounded  a  warning  against  the 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  poli¬ 
cyholders  to  borrow  on  their  policies. 
Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  study  of  this 
subject  for  several  years  in  co-operat- 
tion  with  other  executives  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
and  speaks  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

“The  reserves  of  38  companies  in¬ 
creased  in  ten  years  52  per  cent.;  the 
policy  loans  78  per  cent.,”  said  Mr. 
Clark.  “I  asked  our  actuary,  if  this 
rate  of  increase  were  persisted  in  how 
long  would  it  be  before  all  the  reserve 
was  invested  in  policy  loans.” 

Solvent,  but  Couldn’t  Pay  Claims 

He  answered:  “One  hundred  and  two 
years.” 

“If  you  can  project  yourself  that  far 
into  the  future  with  me,  we  will  find 
the  remarkable  condition  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  being  perfectly  sol¬ 
vent,  but  unable  to  pay  their  death 
losses.  It  shows  to  me  that  a  policy 
loan  cannot  be  properly  denominated 


statement  that  he  would  not  buy  in¬ 
surance.” 

J.  J.  Jackson,  of  Cleveland. — “Sup¬ 
pose  I  am  talking  to  a  doctor.  I  say, 
‘Doctor,  I  came  in  to  incorporate  your 
(Continued  on  page  37.) 


a  general  asset  for  the  benefit  of  all 

policyholders,  for  in  event  of  disaster 
to  a  company,  the  policyholder,  who 
has  taken  his  full  value  loses  nothing, 
but  he  who  has  not,  takes  what  he  can 
out  of  the  wreckage. 

“The  policy  stipulates  the  only  rate 
cV  interest  which  may  be  charged  for 
a  loan  with  the  policy  as  collateral  and 
that  no  demand  for  payment  can  be 
made  until  the  policy  value  has  been 
exhausted.  Let  us  see  how  this  oper¬ 
ates.  In  the  first  place  it  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  borrowing  policyholder. 
With  a  collateral  of  cash  value  he  can 
borrow  from  his  bank  when  money  is 
plentiful  and  interest  is  lower  than  the 
policy  rate.  The  company  cannot  com¬ 
pete  by  reason  of  rigid  terms  as  to  in¬ 
terest  and  payment. 

“Again,  in  stringent  times,  the  policy 
contract  holds  and  he  demands  a  loan 
at  the  stipulated  rates,  when  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  he  could  not  obtain  a  loan 
anywhere  at  any  rate  or  on  any  secu¬ 
rity. 

“The  practical  operation  entails  loss 
to  all  policyholders  by  resulting  in  un¬ 
employed  funds  in  good  times  and 
funds  employed  at  lower  than  current 
rates  in  bad  times. 

“Any  law  which  benefits  only  one 
class  of  policyholders  and  not  all  ought 
to  be  revamped.  Why  not  put  the  pol¬ 
icy  loan  upon  a  strictly  commercial 
basis,  commanding  the  best  market 
terms,  if  possible,  both  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  and  the  time  of  payment, 
so  as  to  treat  it  as  an  obligation  to  be 
met  and  if  not  paid  at  maturity,  to 
foreclose  just  as  you  would  in  the  case 
of  any  other  collateral  loan? 

“The  rapid  increase  at  which  reserve 
is  being  withdrawn  justifies  the  thought 
that  the  duration  of  life  policies  may 
be  shortened. 

“Companies  may  realize  that  they 
are  no  longer  selling  life  contracts,  but 
only  term.  As  soon  as  this  is  demon¬ 
strated,  companies  will  cease  paying 
high  commissions  to  soliciting  agents 
and  large  dividends  to  policyholders.” 


^.NATIONAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  THE 

United  States  of  America 

CHICAGO 


SERVICE  with  a  big  S 


HIS  Company  recognizes  the  fact  that  development,  growth,  perman¬ 
ency  depend  upon  this  one  thing — SERVICE.  Real  Service  that  gives 
to  the  policyholder  the  greatest  value  for  a  given  sum.  Real  Service 
that  opens  the  door  of  success  to  the  AGENT.  The  agent  is  an  all- 
important  factor  in  the  up-building  of  the  company.  HE  and  HIS 
work  are  the  foundation.  OUR  work  is  to  give  him  such  service  as  to  make  his 
work  easy  and  his  average  earnings  high.  Do  we  do  it?  Well,  you  needn’t 
take  our  word  for  it.  If  you  are  really  interested,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with 
our  agents — who  have  had  experience  and  know  how  large  a  factor  in  THEIR 
success  is  the  Company’s  warm  personal  interest,  and  REAL  assistance — men 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  live  organization,  with  the  real  goods,  and  a 
“going”  plant — no  pioneering.  In  37  States.  If  you  will  do  your  share — WORK — 
we’ll  do  ours — and  more.  Write  ROBERT  D.  LAY,  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

ALBERT  M.  JOHNSON,  President 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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SYSTEM  IN 
CANVASSING 


FIVE  MINUTE  TALKS 

HUBERT  H  .  WARD,  Presiding 


AGENCY 

BUILDING 


W.  S.  Pond,  Seattle — “I  once  ran 
across  that  old  bugaboo  in  life  insur¬ 
ance,  a  man  who  had  a  relative  in  the 
business.  He  said:  ‘I  promised  my 
brother-in-law  ,  that  the  next  policy  I 
Frank  E.  McMullen,  Los  Angeles —  too  would  be  with  him.’  I  said:  ‘I 
“1  would  suggest  that  each  one  of  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  want  to 

familiarize  yourself  with  the  inheri-  buy  from  your  brother-in-law  and  I 
.  ,  A  want  you  to  take  some  insurance  with 

tance  tax  law  of  your  State.  That  will  me.  You  have  not  committed  yourself 

enable  you  to  go  to  men  of  large  means  as  to  the  amount.  Take  ten  thousand  wsnted  is  USUallv  succeeding  in  an 

and  suggest  additional  lines  of  insur-  with  me  and  ten  thousand  with  him,  cther  vocation.  He  thinks  he  had  bet- 

ance  to  pay  their  inheritance  tax.  In  a  d  a  a  *®™  J®?r®  wdl  compare  ter  let  well  enough  alone  and  natur- 

California,  if  a  man  dies  leaving  a  mil-  cv  >  r  flanllv  Dersuaded  h\n  tn  fn  1 h°  t  ally  is  t0  convince  him  of 

cy‘  1  nanuy  persuaded  him  to  do  that.  tl.e  qiincrim-  ndvfmtaD-o  tr,  Ha 
lion  dollars  in  property  the  inheritance  A  few  years  later  I  came  back  to  the  PG  advantage  to  be  derived 

tax  on  that  estate  is  ?100,000.  His  head  office  and  found  he  was  still  keep- 

property  may  consist  of  office  buildings  ing  up  his  policy.  I  called  on  him  and 

and  other  real  estate  which  may  all  be  said:  ‘How  do  those  policies  compare?’  payment '“but  who  from  ^“financial 

clear,  but  the  levying  of  an  inheritance  He  said:  ‘Why  dogone  it,  I  never  took  standpoint  are  self Support  ing  and  no 

tax  may  mean  that  his  heirs  will  have  the  policy  with  my  brother-in-law.”  seeking  an  ‘advance’5  or  drawing  ac 

to  borrow  money  on  his  real  estate  to  A.  M.  Shields,  manager  of  the  Equit-  S  an  advance  or  Rawing  ac- 

pay  it.  You  can  convince  this  man  able,  San  Francisco— (a  million-dollar- 

easily  that  he  needs  additional  insur-  a-year  man) — “I  first  get  a  man  to  be 

ance.”  examined.  Afterwards  I  call  and  con- 

Lawrence  Priddy,  New  York — “Pros-  gratulate  him,  fill  out  the  bonding  re- 

pects  are  everywhere.  After  I  had  been  ceipt  and  say:  ‘You  are  lucky.  You 

in  New  York  for  two  years,  I  was  of-  have  not  passed  that  indescribable  line 

fered  three  thousand  dollars  for  my  between  where  you  can,  and  cannot, 

card  index  file.  I  get  information  from  get  life  insurance.’  If  he  does  not  take 

the  morning  press;  I  get  it  from  every  the  policy  the  first  time,  I  go  back, 

man  I  meet  and  catalog  it.  If  you  dont  Generally  about  the  second  time  I  suc- 

keep  an  alphabetical  card  index  file  of  ceed  in  getting  him  to  keep  the  re- 

your  prospects  and  clients,  you  are  ceipt  in  his  pocket.” 

making  a  mistake.  I  write  a  personal  Guy  Withers,  Seattle — “The  great  should  be  possessed  with  sufficient  tact 
letter  to,  or  call  personally  on,  every  thing  is  cultivation,  not  of  the  other  fel-  and  disc  evnn  ent  to  know  how  and  when 
client  on  his  birthday  and  they  don’t  low  but  of  yourself.  You  have  got  to  to  talk,  discreetly  allowing  same  privi- 

grow  so  big  or  so  old  that  they  don’t  get  enough  information  about  a  man  to  Tege  to  the  prospect, 

appreciate  this.  I  always  used  to  call  make  him  interested.  You  have  got  to  “Avoid  the  overly  polite  man,  who 

on  Coll.s  P.  Huntington  builder  of  the  make  a  big  man  of  yourself  to  do  that  does  not  shake  hands  with  firmness 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  his  birth-  thing.  You  must  find  all  points  of  con-  aid  warmth,  who  seems  weak  and  ef- 
day.  He  often  left  a  board  of  direct-  tact  with  that  man  that  you  can.  You  feminate,  even  though  possessed  of 
ors  meeting  to  see  me  when  I  sent  in  must  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  good  address  and  though  he  have  other 
my  card.  You  need  not  talk  insurance  believing  you  are  doing  more  for  him  favorable  qualifications  Every  "gen- 

when  you  call,  but  when  they  get  ready  than  he  is  for  you.”  eral  agent  should  have  a  competent  as- 

to  buy  life  insurance  they  will  send  for  w.  P.  Sartory,  North  Dakota —  sistant.  ‘Team  work’  is  more  desir- 

>ou.  Of  course,  >ou  rnusn  t  always^  wait  “Ninety  per  cent,  of  my  business  is  able  and  much  more  effective  in  agency 
for  them  to  send.  But  I  wouldn  t  try  first  interview  business.  When  I  go  building  than  in  salesmanship.  The 
to  talk  insurance  to  them  that  parti cu-  hunting  I  take  a  gun.  When  I  go  fish-  assistant  si  uold  interest  and  bring  to 
lar  day.  Wish  them  many  happy  re-  }ng  j  take  my  rod.  When  I  go  out  for  the  general  agent  the  prospective 
turns  and  go  away  and  leave  them  nfe  insurance  I  take  my  tackle,  which  agents;  and  the  general  agent  by  rea- 
alone  Most  life  insurance  agents  don’t  js  courage.  I  first  talk  to  a  man  on  any  son  of  biis  knowledge,  experience  and 
handle  their  business  in  .a  business-  subject  that  I  think  will  interest  him  superior  ability,  should  close  the  con- 
like  way.  We  have  got  to  put  business  and  finally  drift,  over  into  life  insur-  tl.act’  assuming  the  prospect  is  a  de- 
mto  this  business.”  ance.  After  I  think  I  have  said  enough  sirable  one. 

Malcolm  Hughes,  Seattle — “One  of  about  insurance  I  ptill  out  my  applica-  “To  find  good  agents,  make  inquiry 

our  great  troubles  is  that  we  go  to  a  tion  blank  and  ask  him  where  he  was  through  your  policyholders,  medical 
man  the  second,  third  and  fourth  time,  born  and  begin  to  fill  it  up.  If  he  says  examiners,  banks,  fire  and  realty  in¬ 
asking  him  the  same  questions.  We  ‘I  didn’t  tell  you  I  want  any  insurance,’  surance  agencies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  min- 
have  forgotten  what  we  asked  him  be-  1  say  ‘but  you  said  it  was  a  good  thing  isters  and  teachers.  Advertise  for  the 

fore  and  what  he  told  us  on  the  former  and  you  surely  want  all  the  good  things  . -  - 

visit. 


John  N.  Russell,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles, 

led  the  discussion,  saying,  “With 
piospective  agents,  desirables  are  in¬ 
different,  and  undesirables  ready  and 
anxious  for  a  contract.  The  man  most 


from  changing  his  business  to  that  of 
life  insurance  salesman.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  those  temporarily  out  of  em- 


count. 

“The  man  who  has  failed  to  make 
good  in  numerous  undertakings,  is  fi¬ 
nancially  embarrassed,  and  is  anxious 
to  sign  up  at  once  regardless  of  fitness. 
He  should  be  denied.  Don’t  contract 
with  a  man  just  because  of  his  willing¬ 
ness.  Keep  leaners  and  drones  out  of 
your  agency.  Seek  men  of  good  ad¬ 
dress,  integrity,  sterling  character, 
courage  and  ambition.  Those  who 
are  endowed  with  sincere  enthusiasm, 
and  above  all  men  of  initiative.  He 


sonal  touch  with  the  prospect  at  once.” 

J.  S.  Crowder,  Madison,  Wis. — “I  am 


He  gets  to  look  upon  us  as  a  coming, 
bore.  If  we  would  tabulate  the  infor-  Charles  Jerome  Edwards,  New  York 

mation  which  a  busy  man  gives  us  and  —“The  old  policyholders  are  the  most  Koine  to  aueeMt  . 

add  to  that  information  on  subsequent  fertile  fields  for  other  agents,  but  not  fuje®  SS  1  S1X  simp  e  Seneral 

calls,  we  shall  eventually  develop  worth  a  continental  to  a  new  man.  I  ' 

enough  information  so  that  when  we  believe  that  the  way  to  tackle  old  poli-  Rule  1  Close  secretly.  The  great 
call  h§  will  find  us  better  informed  as  cyholders  is  to  secure  from  them  the  teacaer  at  Jacob’s  well  sought  to  close 

to  his  needs  than  anybody  else  who  names  of  their  acquaintances  and  to  prospect  on  the  subject  of  religion, 

calls  upon  him.”  get  their  influence.  If  you  have  the  old  •  , ad  twelve  men  with  him  and  he 

Jacob  Weil,  Philadelphia— “Many  of  policyholder’s  confidence  he  will  be  Sdnt,  th.em  int°  the  city  on  the 

us  think  we  have  prospects  when  we  Slad  to  have  his  boy  or  his  brother  or  P  bread,  that  he  might 

only  have  suspects.  Every  man  you  the  foreman  in  his  factory  insured.  ne  'Vlta  his  prospect, 

talk  to  is  not  a  prospect.  The  average  Perhaps  his  daughter  has  just  married  “Rule  2 — Close  confidentially.  I  get 
is  one  out  of  thirty  men  you  solicit,  and  he  would  like  his  son-in-law  to  a  man’s  confidence,  and  when  I  get  his 
We  get  prospects  in  the  large  cities  take  out  some  insurance.  There  is  confidence,  I  lead  him  to  the  dotted 
from  newspapers,  from  men  successful  generally  someone  in  the  event  of  lin,f  as  1  would  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
in  their  business,  from  men  who  get  whose  death  would  have  to  support  “Rule  3 — Close  mutually.  I  try  to 
increased  salaries,  from  watching  real  the  widow  if  the  man  who  died  were  convince  my  prospect  that  I  am  confer- 
estate  transfers,  marriage  records  and  n°t  insured.  If  I  were  a  young  agent  r\n£  a  greater  favor  on  him  in  selling 
announcements  of  engagements.  The  starting  out  to-day,  I  would  go  to  my  insurance. 

greatest  line  of  prospects  is  our  old  friends  and  get  them  to  give  me  the  “Rule  4 — Close  slowly.  I  don’t  be- 
policyholders.  Forty  per  cent,  of  my  names  of  their  acquaintances  who  lieve  we  ought  to  hit  hard  licks  at  first 
business  comes  from  old  policyhold-  might  be  prospects,  and  finally  I  would  Go  at  it  slowly  and  increase.  Like 
ers.  I  stick  to  them  and  they  stick  to  set  him  so  interested  that  I  would  in-  Abraham  Lincoln,  split  rails, 
me.  If  you  show  your  prospect  that  sure  him.  Most  young  agents  try  to  “Rule  5— Close  clearlv  Manv  a  man 
you  are  not  only  in  business  for  the  sohcit  their  fnends  and  become  bores.”  is  confused.  The  layman’ does  not  know 
money,  but  that  you  want  to  render  W.  A.  R.  Bruehl,  Cincinnati — “One  life  insurance  as  we  do,  and  we  must 

him  some  service,  that  you  want  to  of  the  best  leads  I  ever  got  was  from  a  deal  in  fundamental  principles  Find 
show  him  new  things  in  the  policies  history  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  wood  out  quickly  what  the  prospect  wants 
that  will  help  him,  he  will  help  you.  cuts,  which  a  book  agent  sold  me  for  and  what  he  can  carry  and  then  select 
During  thu  past  ten  years,  out  of  573  $25.  My  office  associates  thought  I  the  policy  for  him  and  present  it  to 

policyholders  that  I  insured,  94  are  was  stung,  but  I  found  it  contained  the  him  and  hold  on. 
carrying  two  policies  with  me;  45  history  of  a  lot  of  prominent  men  and  “Rule  6— ‘Close  on  the  first  interview 
three,  46  four,  6  five  policies,  6  six  poli-  I  had  my  stenographer  tabulate  that  This  is  better  for  the  agent  better  for 
cies,  3  seven  policies,  3  eight  policies,  on  cards.  When  I  went  out  to  call  on  prospects  and  it  prevents  a  good  deal 
1  nine  policies,  1  ten  policies,  1  thir-  my  prospects,  I  knew  all  about  them;  of  annoying  competition  sometimes 
teen  policies,  and  1  fifteen  policies."  where  they  were  born,  and  where  they  “Rule  7— Close  permanently.  Drive 
(Applause.)  went  to  school.  This  gave  me  a  per-  the  nail  and  clinch  it.” 


kind  of  men  wanted.  Occasionally  a 
desirable  agent  will  be  secured  in  this 
manner  but  most  of  those  who  reply 
will  be  deficient  in  better  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Watch  the  papers  for  changes 
that  are  being  made  daily,  when  men 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  See  them.  Don’t 
wait  for  or  depend  upon  the  men  who 
come  to  the  office.  This  practice  has 
been  the  downfall  of  almost  innumer* 
able  aspiring  young  general  agents 

“Many  general  agents  fail  because 
they  give  too  much  time  to  writing 
business  rather  than  seeking  and  con¬ 
verting  prospective  agents.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  justice  to  both.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  write  business  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  it  is  far  better  to  abandon  the 
agency  and  solicit  until  sufficient  funds 
are  accumulated  to  go  into  the  agency 
v/ork  right  as  outlined  above.” 

Ernest  J.  Clark,  Baltimore,  said 
that  during  the  past  two  years  he  had 
taken  many  college  men,  preferring 
those  trained  by  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance.  He  thought  more  could  be 
done  with  college  men  than  others.  He 
cited  several  instances  in  his  agency 
of  college  men  who  were  making  a 
great  success. 

George  H.  Olmstead,  of  Cleveland, 

who  started  many  agents,  including  H. 
H.  Ward,  said  he  had  recruited  his 
agency  from  many  professions,  but 
could  not  tell  tangibly  how  he  got  any 
agent.  Somebody  asked  him  how  he 
engaged  Mr.  Ward.  The  chairman  in¬ 
terrupted  to  say  that  he  was  21  years 
old,  in  Pittsburgh,  at  the  time,  looking 
fo‘  a  job  and  got  it  with  Mr.  Olmstead. 

Charles  W.  Scovel,  of  Pittsburgh, 
sa:d:  “The  great  thing  is  to  get  men 
who  do  not  only  work,  but  work  right 
lAn  untrained  man  can  spoil  the  terri¬ 
tory  for  a  good  man.  We  can’t  all 
have  college  men  because  they  consti¬ 
tute  only  part  of  the  community.  We 
must  have  agents  who  fit  each  section 
Oi.  the  community.  A  manager  must 
know  what  is  the  best  work  each  in¬ 
dividual  agent  can  do.  Each  man 
should  be  correctly  sized  up  before  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  soliciting  insurance.  Re¬ 
member  there  are  different  kinds  of  life 
insurance  services  and  different  needs 
to  be  met.  There  should  be  real  prac¬ 
tical  training  for  specific  things  be¬ 
fore  the  men  start  in  the  field.” 

Malcolm  Hughes,  Seattle— “We  should 
feel  humiliated  when  we  find  incom¬ 
petent,  unfit  scalawags  in  the  business. 
The  man  who  doesn’t  even  know  how 
ti  put  a  collar  on.  We  should  know 
how  to  keep  men  out  of  the  business 
as  well  as  to  put  them  in.  We  want 
men  who  understand  the  economics  and 
the  sociology  of  life  insurance;  not 
men  who  are  merely  groping  out  for 
dollars.  We  should  not  insult  the  com¬ 
munity  by  sending  out  half-baked  men 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  men  who 
are  building  up  the  communities.  We 
can  t  all  be  professors  of  sociology  or 
experts  in  finance,  but  we  can  be  train¬ 
ed  workers,  ready  and  willing  to  learn 
and  to  serve.  Until  we  have  better 
trained  men,  we  cannot  have  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  community.” 

James  L.  Collins,  Los  Angeles. — Told 
of  a  time  card  to  keep  agents  in  per¬ 
petual  motion. 

, ,  Hunter,  San  Francisco,  said 

that  the  only  way  to  get  right  men  In 
life  insurance  is  to  employ  only  real 
life  insurance  men.  Until  there  is  a 
higher  standard  reputable  men  will 
hesitate  before  sending  their  sons  into 
life  insurance  offices  to  work  with  rate 
books. 

Edgar  W.  Smith,  the  youngest  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  successful  farmer  in  Pacific 
Northwest  and  all  .around  wonder, 
thought  life  insurance  general  agents 
should  take  pointers  from  typewriter 
automobile,  cash  register,  and  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

Forbes  Lindsay,  of  Pacific  Mutual 
Los  Angeles,  was  given  five  minutes 
in  which  to  address  the  Convention. 
(Continued  on  page  37.)* 
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more,  much  more — it  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  and  far-reaching  work. 

"  'Will  insurance  do  its  part?’ 

Individuality  Not  Lost 

“The  necessity  for  organization  of 
life  insurance  forces!  Oh,  what  a  pity 
It  is  that  some  will  still  adhere  to  the 
idea  that  the  individuality  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  or  person,  will  be  lost  In  this 
great  unified  movement!  If  you  make 
a  business  or  vocation  higher  in  its 
standards  and  practices  in  the  public 
minds,  most  assuredly  you  raise  the 
position  and  the  condition  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  which  make  up  that  in¬ 
stitution. 

“We  do  not  propose  now,  and  we 
never  have  proposed  anything  to  take 
away  the  independent  operation  or  as¬ 
cension  of  any  company  or  agent,  nor 
done  anything  or  proposed  anything 
which  would  not  in  the  end  benefit  im¬ 
measurably  any  such  integral  part. 

“But  organization,  a  union  of  forces, 
of  life  insurance  interests,  to  stand¬ 
ardize  and  legitimatize  and  profession¬ 
alize,  has  been  a  necessity,  and  will 
remain  a  necessity;  and  the  business 
will  be  kept  down,  and  its  represen¬ 
tatives  in  a  business  and  social  stratum 
far  below  where  it  belongs,  until  we 
get  together  and  organize  in  those 
things  which  are  common  to  all. 

“The  life  insurance  business,  in  the 
possibilities  that  it  offers  to  humanity, 
and  for  the  up-lift  of  those  who  carry 
its  banner  is  'The  Greatest  Thing  in 


•the  World.’  But  until  through  organi¬ 
zation  and  co-ordination,  we  accom¬ 
plish  reforms,  we  will  remain  as  we 
have  always  been,  negative  rather  than 
positive. 

"To-day,  across  the  Atlantic,  a  na¬ 
tion  whose  population  individually  can¬ 
not  boast  of  a  better  personnel  than 
any  one  of  at  least  two  or  three  with 
which  it  is  contending  for  world  su¬ 
premacy,  is  in  battle  with  these  na¬ 
tions  and  many  others,  holding  them 
ten  to  one  from  their  soil,  and  appar¬ 
ently  and  actually,  at  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  gaining  advantage  against  these 
overwhelming  numbers.  And  what  is 
the  reason?  National  spirit?  Yes. 
Preparedness?  Yes.  Equipment?  Yes. 
But  the  secret  of  this  success  is  organ¬ 
ization,  the  co-ordinating  of  forces. 

Money  and  Wits  Needed 

"Now,  the  problems  of  life  under¬ 
writing  are  the  same  in  all  localities. 
We  are  the  victims  of  an  anti-public 
sentiment,  which  makes  poor  laws  for 
the  people  and  you,  makes  them  pay 
more  and  you  receive  less  for  what  you 
do,  puts  you  constantly  in  an  apolo¬ 
getic  attitude  outwardly  or  inwardly, 
and  often  both,  and  makes  you  give 
what  they  receive  mostly  poor  service. 

“Instead  of  bettering  the  situation, 
advertising  and  publicity,  talking  to 
the  public  about  how  fine  you  are  and 
what  a  fine  thing  you  are  doing,  and 
living  up  to  these  ideals,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  aggravated  by  a  supine  policy 
of  organization  and  a  shiftless,  inade¬ 
quate,  unbusinesslike  policy  of  appoint¬ 
ing  and  training  men  not  even  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  law-enforced  ethics  of  the 
barber  business. 

"I  could  run  on  here  all  day  long,  on 
problems  in  life  insurance,  field  prob¬ 
lems  that  companies  and  agents  must 
not  allow  to  remain  unsolved,  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  many  of  them  in  the  business, 
most  of  them  conservation  measures  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  who 
pay  the  premiums,  and  to  all  of  us  as 


well.  The  time  has  come  when  life  in¬ 
surance  agents  must  spend  money  like 
other  business  men.  Money  and  wits, 
plenty  of  money  and  lots  of  wits. 

"Get  a  fund,  show  the  agents  outside 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters  that  you  mean  business,  that 
you  are  going  to  spend  money  and 
spend  it  judiciously  for  the  good  of  all, 
but  that  only  members  can  receive 
full  reward.  Do  not  the  great  conser¬ 
vation  measures,  as  espoused  by  the 
National  Association,  apply  to  agents 
with  equal  force  all  over  the  broad 
land?  Do  the  life  insurance  agents  be¬ 
lieve  that  ‘In  union  there  is  strength,’ 
is  a  mere  platitude?  Do  you  believe 
that  solidarity  of  thought  and  unified 
action  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  great 
business  is  going  to  weaken  it?  Do 
you  not  believe  that  a  comprehensive 
educational  campaign  over  the  coun¬ 
try  is  going  to  help  you?  Do  you  not 
believe  that  material  published  as  in¬ 
stitutional  copy  will  help  agents  every¬ 
where?  Do  you  not  think  it  highly 
important  that  we  pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  women  with 
regard  to  life  insurance? 

Never  a  Better  Time  Than  Now 

"Having  in  mind  local  matters  of 
special  import,  local  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  national  publications,  and 
even  the  educational  work  itself,  there 
could  never  have  been  a  better  time 
to  launch  the  work.  The  ambition  to 
obtain  large  results  should  be  in  the 
minds  of  field  workers  and  agents  and 
managers,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  give  increased  protection  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  educational  campaign  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  will  create  a  larger  demand 
for  insurance  and  give  increased  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public. 

"Personally,  I  am  more  interested  in 
giving  the  people  service  in  detail  of 
transaction,  and  net  cost  of  insurance; 
that  the  companies  be  recognized  in 
their  true  capacity  as  fiduciary  insti¬ 


tutions;  that  agents  enjoy  prestige  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  that 
there  be  such  an  attitude  of  public 
mind  created  as  will  permit  those 
agents  a  living  wage  in  keeping  with 
the  station  they  occupy  in  life.  You, 
in  what  you  will  do  in  your  own  local¬ 
ity,  and  in  contributing  to  the  national 
cause  in  money  and  organization  spirit, 
are  helping  to  harness  a  great  move¬ 
ment  already  in  the  organism  of  field 
workers  in  life  insurance;  something 
that  will  go  on  in  the  business  in  some 
beneficial  form  long  after  every  one 
here  to  day  will  have  passed  out  of  this 
life’s  work. 

“Had  we  staged  the  time  and  condi¬ 
tions  purposely,  our  work  could  not 
have  been  more  effective  to  create  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  life  insurance.  As  a 
usual  thing,  death  and  family  left  be¬ 
hind  does  not  pierce  the  consciousness 
of  the  average  mind.  Death  is  ra_ther 
a  hazy  thing  not  to  be  really  consid¬ 
ered  for  years  and  years  to  come,  bfft 
with  dead  men  piled  as  barricades 
seven  feet  high,  and  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  dying  in  one  blast  of  a 
battery  of  guns,  death  comes  right  into 
the  room  where  the  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  sitting,  reading  his  paper, 
and  his  mind  is  naturally  turned  fo  the 
idea  that  the  call  may  come  for  him  to 
go  out  and  feed  the  cannon. 

"Death  isn’t  a  hazy  dream  any  more 
— it  is  grim  present  reality  and  men 
can  turn  from  the  news  pages  where 
they  have  read  of  another  terrific  bat¬ 
tle,  and  see  in  the  advertising  pages 
the  way  they  can  provide  for  the  lives 
of  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  little 
ones. 

“The  life  insurance  agents  of  this 
country  are  charged  with  the  destiny 
of  a  hundred  million  people,  whose 
earning  power  and  future  well-being 
they  must  conserve,  and  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  act  from  this  on  as  a 
mighty  army  trained  to  the  minute,  and 
not  as  if  we  were  indulging  in  foraging 
expeditions.” 


The  Germania  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Founded  in  1860 


STATEMENT  JANUARY 

1,  1915 

Assets 

$50,874,700.88 

^02-gp' 

Liabilities 

44,459,052.38 

(fji 

Surplus  and  Dividend  Funds 

6,415,648.50 

Insurance  in  force  (Paid-for  Basis) 

150,319,679.00 

IJ  Well  equipped  with  up-to-date  policies  and  <J  A  modern  organization  for  the  Agent  who  wants  to 
methods.  make  headway. 

C[  Free  Health  Service  to  policyholders.  Liberal  Home  Office  contracts  for  suitable  men. 

Young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  develop  a  profitable  General  Agency  of  their  own  will  do  well  to  address 

HOME  OFFICE 


50  Union  Square 


New  York  City 
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Next  the  elimination  of  destrictions  as 
to  occupation,  residence  and  travel. 
Soon  came  the  granting  of  loans  of  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  reserve  on 
the  policy.  Then  the  cash  surrender 
values  and  the  nonforfeiture  clause. 
Then  followed  in  order  the  allowance 
of  thirty  days’  grace  for  the  payment 
of  the  premium,  the  incontestability  of 
the  policy,  the  payment  of  annual  divi¬ 
dends,  the  tontine  by  which  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  a  given  class  were  permitted 
to  share  in  the  profits,  the  debentures, 
devised  to  protect  the  insured  or  the 
beneficiary  against  unwise  investments, 
the  annuity  which  by  its  very  term 
implies  the  reverse  of  life  insurance, 
for  it  provides  an  annual  income  dur¬ 
ing  life  in  place  of  a  payment  after 
death.  Finally  the  total  disability  bene¬ 
fit,  under  which,  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disability,  the  policy  is 
kept  in  force  without  further  payment 
of  premiums,  or  the  insured  may  re¬ 
ceive  an  income  for  life  or  for  a  fixed 
period.  The  life  insurance  company  of 
to-day  has  become  a  trustee  charged 
with  the  most  important  and  sacred 
functions  in  domestic  affairs. 

"From  uncontrolled  groups  free  with¬ 
in  the  law  to  engage  in  any  form  of  fi¬ 
nancial  jobbery,  with  unlicensed  liberty 
to  issue  promises  and  contracts  and 
policies,  voidable  at  their  caprice,  has 
gradually  developed  this  gigantic  struc¬ 
ture  of  co-operative  conservation.  In 
brief,  within  the  span  of  but  a  few 
generations,  life  insurance  has  become 
not  the  hazard  or  the  venture  of  a 
few,  but  the  anchor  and  protection  of 
the  many. 

“With  this  development  there  has 
kept  pace  insurance  against  almost 
every  hazard  and  peril  of  man.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  name  any  peril 
in  human  activity  against  which  pro¬ 
tection  cannot  be  procured.  We  can 
perhaps  better  realize  this  condition 
when  I  remind  you  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  alone  the  annual  premiums  paid  by 
its  citizens  last  year  for  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  life  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  exceeded  one  thousand  million 
dollars. 

The  Part  of  the  State 

“Nor  has  the  State  been  remiss.  Not 
content  with  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  regulate  and  prescribe  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  of  funds,  and 
which  guard  the  insured  and  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  against  burdensome  contracts, 
it  has  not  only  recognized  the  immeas¬ 
urable  value  of  life  insurance,  but  it 
has  assumed  the  burden  of  compulsory 
insurance  which  seeks  to  safeguard 
the  human  family  against  want  and 
penury  in  old  age,  against  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  impoverished  widowhood, 
against  the  sorrow  which  pursues  the 
fatherless. 

“Dr.  Albert  Schaffle  in  his  excellent 
book  entitled,  'Aus  Meinen  Leben’ 
seems  to  have  epitomized  the  attitude 
of  the  German  nation,  which  has  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  other  great 
powers,  when  he  said,  ‘Everything 
that  makes  the  masses  of  the  public  se¬ 
cure  against  need,  that  strengthens  the 
people  by  its  own  co-operative  effort, 
that  creates  social  peace  and  prevents 
violent  agitation,  that  transforms  the 
spirit  of  mendicancy  into  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  'State-directed  collective  self- 
help,  and  that  raises  the  entire  moral 
and  political  level  of  the  lower  classes, 
is  of  incalculable  worth,  and  all  this 
is  done  by  the  system  of  obligatory  self- 
insurance  against  want  and  distress.’ 

“We  lack  the  opportunity  in  this  pa¬ 
per  to  reviewr  the  growth  of  this  new 
charter  of  individual  right  and  duty. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  the  spread  of  this  spirit  of  obliga¬ 
tory  self-insurance. 

“In  the  field  of  social  insurance  the 
greatest  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  German  people.  Originating  in  the 
fraternities  known  as  ‘Knappschaft- 
skassen,’  which  were  organizations 
of  miners  for  protection  against 


sickness,  accident  and  infirmity,  laws 
were  evolved,  during  a  period  of  seven¬ 
ty  years,  which  created  a  system  of 
social  insurance  under  the  general  law 
known  as  ‘Reichsversicherungsord- 
nung’  which  extends  the  scope  of  pro¬ 
tection,  so  that  it  includes  old  age, 
widows,  widowers,  orphans,  retirement 
allowances  to  salaried  employes  and 
pensions  for  their  survivors. 

Systems  Found  Abroad 
“In  England  the  old  age  pensions 
now  in  force  involve  a  'State  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $50,000,000  for  the  current  year, 
and  calculations  indicate  this  account 
will  approximate  $100,000,000  in  1922. 
Under  this  system  pensions  are  payable 
to  citizens  on  a  graduated  scale  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  shillings  per  week.  To  be 
entitled  to  this  pension  a  citizen  must 
be  seventy  years  of  age  and  have~been 
for  at  least  twenty  years  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  receipt  of  a  yearly  income 
not  in  excess  of  approximately  $160. 
In  viewing  these  pensions  and  incomes 
the  difference  in  the  wage  scale  be¬ 
tween  England  and  this  country  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Habitual  fail¬ 
ure  to  work,  or  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a  fine,  or  detention  in  a 
pauper  or  criminal  lunatic  asylum,  or 
habitual  drunkenness,  is  a  bar  to  the 
right  of  this  pension.  Nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  pensioners  are  now  on  this  roll. 

"In  Austria,  by  a  law  enacted  in  1906, 
a  limited  system  of  contributory  old 
age  and  invalidity  insurance  applying 
to  a  class  of  salaried  employes  was 
adopted. 

“In  'Australia  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Act  was  the  result  of  investigation  by 
a  commission  who  reported  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  old  age  pensions  for  the  entire 
commonwealth  should  be  granted  ‘as  a 
right  and  not  as  a  charity.’  Under 
this  act  a  grant  not  to  exceed  $130  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years  was  allowed 
in  certain  cases.  To  obtain  this  pen¬ 
sion  the  applicant  must  have  resided 
in  Australia  for  twenty  years,  be  of 
good  character,  must  not  have  deserted 
his  spouse  during  five  years  immedi¬ 


ately  preceding  the  application.  The 
net  capital  of  his  accumulated  property 
must  not  exceed  approximately  $1,500, 
and  he  must  not  directly  or  indirectly 
have  deprived  himself  of  his  income 
in  order  to  qualify  for  or  obtain  a  pen¬ 
sion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
number  of  pensioners  out  of  a  total 
population  of  four  million  has  already 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand. 

“In  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales  and 
in  New  Zealand  similar  laws  are  now 
in  force.  In  Denmark  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  has  made  great  strides;  in  1908 
some  seventy-one  thousand  out  of  a 
population  of  less  than  three  million 
were  receiving  pensions. 

“In  Belgium  substantially  the  same 
system  has  met  with  the  same  result. 
In  Italy  under  the  system  known  as 
voluntary  contributory  insurance,  the 
number  of  persons  insured  is  approxi¬ 
mately  330,000  out  of  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  32,000,000,  or  more  than  one 
per  cent. 

“In  France  the  expenditure  in  1907 
by  the  State  for  old  age  pensions  to¬ 
talled  $12,000,000.  In  Our  country  no 
State  has  as  yet  enacted  any  law  es¬ 
tablishing  a  general  system  of  old  age 
pensions.  Insurance  by  the  State  ha3 
thus  far  taken  the  form  of  pensions 
for  officials.  In  most  States  provision 
is  made  for  firemen,  policemen  and 
other  public  employes.  In  New  York 
some  judges  retire  upon  a  pension.  Un¬ 
der  the  Federal  government  officials  of 
the  army  and  navy  retire  with  a  pen¬ 
sion. 

Private  Enterprises 

“Private  enterprises  have  established 
retirement  systems  for  old  age,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  State  aid.  In  1884  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railroad  established  such 
a  system,  which  has  had  rapid  exten¬ 
sion  in  this  country.  Twenty-eight 
other  railroad  companies  have  for  a 
number  of  years  operated  under  such 
a  system.  Armour  &  Co.,  for  example, 
established  a  system  of  pensions  in 
1911  obligatory  uipon  all  employes,  ex¬ 
cept  unmarried  women  and  minors  un- 
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THOMAS  E.  LOVEJOY,  President 


Direct  contract  will  be  made  with 
a  few  capable  and  reliable  men 
for  desirable  territory.  If  a  good 
proposition  interests  you,  write  us 


JOHN  F.  ROCHE,  Vice-President 


der  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  earned 
less  than  ten  dollars  per  week.  The 
employes  contribute  three  per  cent,  of 
their  salary  annually.  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago  established  such 
a  system  in  1899,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  1911. 

“Workingmen’s  Compensation  and 
Accident  Insurance  has  made  even 
greater  progress  in  the  last  decade. 
Under  the  old  common  law,  a  work¬ 
man  who  was  injured  through  his  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  or  that  of  a  fel¬ 
low  employe  could  not  recover  for  the 
injuries  sustained  in  the  regular  course 
of  his  employment.  Not  only  abroad, 
but  in  many  of  our  States  has  this 
been  changed,  and  a  most  elaborate 
system  now  obtains  in  many  jurisdic¬ 
tions  whereby  a  workman  is  compen¬ 
sated  for  injuries  sustained  regardless 
of  the  time  or  place  or  manner  of  the 
injury. 

Voluntary  Insurance  Greatest  Here 
“When  we  thus  observe  the  marked 
progress  of  foreign  States  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  citizens  by  the  adoption 
and  evolution  of  elaborate  schemes  of 
obligatory  insurance,  and  note  that  in 
our  country  we  have  been  laggard,  we 
must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  the 
far  greater  development  of  voluntary 
insurance  here  than  abroad. 

“Exact  statistics  are  not  available, 
but  we  can  quite  accurately  make  esti¬ 
mates  from  the  following.  In  1913  there 
were  ninety-two  life  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  engaged  in  business  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  as  compared  with  more  than  230 
such  companies  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  year  the  three  largest  com¬ 
panies,  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  the 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
and  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada,  wrote  new  business  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  approximately 
$100,000, '000.  In  the  same  period  the 
three  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States,  namely  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  wrote  new  busi¬ 
ness  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
approximately  $540,000,000. 

“The  most  recent  insurance  problems 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  law  makers  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  indicate 
with  some  certainty  the  present  ten¬ 
dency.  We  note  among  others,  the 
movement  to  confine,  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment,  the  writing  of  participating 
business  to  mutual  companies  and  of 
non-participating  business  to  stock  com¬ 
panies;  the  effort,  most  far  reaching 
in  its  effect,  to  standardize  the  basis  of 
reserve  valuation  of  policies.  A  move¬ 
ment  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  actuarial  societies  toward  compil¬ 
ing  statistics  for  a  new  mortality  table, 
principally  as  a  test  of  the  American 
Experience  table  made  in  1868  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  experience  of  'Amer¬ 
ican  companies,  during  the  intervening 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

“The  mutualization  of  all  stock  com¬ 
panies  has  already  engaged  the  consid 
eration  of  several  law  making  bodies. 
Finally,  the  problem  of  taxation  has 
become  most  absorbing  and  vital.  In 
California,  for  example,  the  total  pre¬ 
miums  collected  in  1886  amounted  to 
$8,500,000;  in  that  year  the  taxes  and 
fees  paid  to  the  State  were  $13,210. 
In  1913  the  total  premiums  collected 
were  $47,600,000,  and  the  State  taxes 
and  fee3  amounted  to  $820,000.  In 
other  words,  while  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  twenty-seven  years  business  had 
multiplied  by  six  times,  taxes  had  in¬ 
creased  by  sixty-three  times.  This 
taxation  yielded  a  profit  in  this  State 
in  1913  of  nearly  $800,000,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  the  expenses  of  the  State  in¬ 
surance  department.  Even  modern 
legislators  have  commenced  to  realize 
that  this  unjust  burden  is  discharged 
by  the  citizens,  the  policyholders. 

Whither  Are  We  Drifting? 
"Whither,  then,  are  we  drifting7 
What  next?  Shall  the  State  eventually 
assume  the  entire  care  and  guardian¬ 
ship  of  its  citizen?  Shall  there  be  vest- 
(Continued  on  page  39.) 
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Readers  of  Tim  Sim  leaving  lown  for  the 
summer  months  run  have  the  dally  and 
Sundav  and  evening  editions  delivered  to 
them  in  uny  pari  of  thle  eouniry  "r--Bu- 
topi-  on  the  lerms  stated  above.  Addreeeee 
changed  as  often  as  desired.  Order  through 
newsdealer  or  directly  of  Publication  Of- 
f\ce.  telephone  2iI00  Beekman 


a  herring  from  tuo  inn  me  toypeu 
counter  at  the  corner  But  this  res¬ 
taurant  service  is  not  a  charity: 


t.ondon  oftlce  Effingham  Houee.  1  Arun¬ 
del  street  Si  rand. 

Paria  office.  (>  Rur  Iti  Michodicr©,  oil 
Rue  du  Ouutre  Svpteinbre 

Washington  .fllrr,  lllhtis  Building. 
Brooklyn  office,  toil  l.lvlngston  street. 

If  our  friend*  lahn  lituor  ns  with  niittiM- 
erripts  and  illustrations  fur  puhllralion  mien 
tn  have  rejerted  articles  returned  then  must 
in  all  canes  send  Humps  tor  that  parpose. 

What  One  Soulless  Corporation  Does. 

Twenty-two  years  ugo  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  be- 
gau  to  -eerve  hot  tea  aud  coffee  to  the 
workers  iu  its  home  office  who  brought 
their  luncheons  with  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  exiHuiment  was  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  clerks,  printers,  mechanics 
who  labor  under  the  shadow  of  the 
white  tower  on  Twenty-fourth  street 
were  immediately  benefited  by  this 
addition  to  their  midday  uieal.  Their 
health  improved :  The  quality  of  theiv 
work  "was  bettered;  and  tb®  success 
if  the  experiment  was  so  great  that 
an  extension  of  the.  service  was  un¬ 
hesitatingly  undertaken. 

On  every  business  dap  now  175 
men  ami  women  In  the  commissary 
and  laundry  of  the  building  labor  in 
preparation  of  a  wholesome  midday 
meal,  which  Is  served  without  charge 
to  the  3,StM*  employees  In  two  din¬ 
ing  rooms,  one  for  men  aud  one  for 
women,  each  accommodating  900  at  a 
time.  The  meals'eost  twenty-one  cents 
each.  -The  menu  for  September  1, 
1014.  taken  at. random  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  chef,  shows  what  Is  pro- 
v ld«*d  for  the  force: 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Cold  Corned  ’Beef  and  Smoked  Beef 
Tongue. 

Lettuce  8alad. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream  or  Corn  Starch 
Pudding. 

Tea.  Coffee.  Ml’.k.  Buttermilk. 

Rread  and  Butter 


Better  for  the  inner  man  this  well 
selected  meal  than  two  or  three 
cream  puffs  and  s  glass  of  soda  water 
for  a  tired  girl;  conceivably  more 
nearly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  ro¬ 
bust  man  than  a  couple  of  light  and 


"No  charge  Is  made  for  the  luncheon 
“To  Insure  efficiency  the  company  finds 
It  good  policy  to  provide  these  nourish¬ 
ing  meals  for  each  of  Its  employees. 

"This  lunoheon  fs  not  considered  a 
gratuity,  but  rather  as  a  supplement  to 
the  wages,  even  though  they  are  as  high 
as.  If  not  higher  than,  wages  paid  to 
others  In  the  same  line  of  work." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Metro 
poll  tan  pays  a  minimum  wage  of  $9 
a  week  to  women.  The  average  pay 
of  women  clerks  ltf  the  home  office, 
exclusive  of  bonuses,  is  $11.06  a  week ; 
for  men  $22.51.  In  the  last  eight 
years  the  average  earnings  of  agents 
has  Increased  by  50  per  cent,,  and 
Is  now  $23.09  n  week.  The  bonu9  sys¬ 
tem  adds  to  the  salaries  of  home  of¬ 
fice  employees  thirs: 

After  three  years . ,..,.,....,1150 

After  six  year* . . f .  300 

After  nine  years  . 500 

Each  year  thereafter..-. . .200 

At  a  cost  of  $334^058.15  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  allowances  to  555  retired 
and  disabled  Held  employees  la  1914, 
and  similar  payments  to  home  office 
employees  amounted  to  "  $121,008.50. 
At  home  and  abroad  Instruction  iu  the 
ethics  and  practice  of  life  insurance 
are  given.  When  an  employee  fs  af- 
ftlcted  with  tuberculosis  he  or  she  is 
sent  to  the  company’s  sanitarium  on 
Mount  McGregor,  in  Saratoga  county, 
where  131  patients  were  admitted  up 
to  January  1  This  property  consists 
of  493  acres  of  forest  land,  aqd  its 
beneficent  work  is  soon  to  be.  in¬ 
creased  by  the  erection  of  a  rest  house 
where  non-tubemilar  patients  may  be 
treated.  The  hospital  maintenance  is 
a  company  charge,  and  In  order  to  es- 
stabllsh  the  legality  of  such  an  ex¬ 
penditure.  which  was. seriously  ques¬ 
tioned  by  more  than  one  Insurance 
department,  the  matter  was  taken  to 
.court.  A  decision  was  obtained  which 
authorized  the  company  to  do  the 
work  tis  part  of  its  provision  for  its 
employees. 

For  fifteen  years  the  company  has 
maintained  a  Staff  Savings  Fund, 
oi>qu  to  all  employees  receiving  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  Deposits  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  depositors’ 
earnings,  and  the  company  subscribes 
a  sum  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  each 
deposit.  A  home  office  clerk  whose 
deposits  amount  to  $1,505,  has  to  his 
credit  through  company  contribu¬ 
tions.  profits  of  the  fund.  Ac..  $4,042; 
a  superintendent  has  deposited  $1,192, 
mid  has  $3,540  to  his  credit;  the  total 
de|>oslts  and  contributions  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31  were  $2,617,493.31.  The  com¬ 
pany  offers  disability  insurance  to  its 
force,  “making  sickness  benefit  a 
mailer  of  contract  rather  than  of 
favor”:  it  maintains  a  hospital,  daily 
eye,  ear  and  throat  clinics,  a  dental 
clinic  to  examine  everybody's  teeth 
twice  a  year  In  1914  patients  to  the 
number  of  1..I4S  made  23,000  visits  to 
the  hospital  dispensary.  There  are 
vacation  funds,  libraries,  educational 
facilities,  “recreational  and  athletic 
activities" :  in  general  a  wise  and  hu¬ 
mane  system  encouraging  the  best  iu 
the  employee*,  defending  their  health, 
and  contributing  skilled  and  contented 


members  to  the  staff,  .admission  to. 
which  cun  lie  gained  only  by  passing 
a  severe  examination  iu  which  merit 
alone  counts. 

We  have  mentioned  some  but  not. 
all  of  the  welfare  endeavors  of  the 
Metropolitan  for  its  employees  first, 
because  out  of  the  spirit  which  con¬ 
ceived  and  put  .them  into  successful 
operation  has  grown  another  work 
of  greater  popular  moment.  Observa¬ 
tion  of  the  good  effects  produced  in 
Its  owii  home  suggested  the  thought 
that  the  company’s  Interests  and 
those  of  the  public  generally  ran  par¬ 
allel,  If  not  In  the  same  channel.  A 
lower  mortality  rnte,  an  Improved 
condition  of  health,  desirable  of 
course  to  the  Insurer,  Is  of  major 
■consequence  to  the  insured,  and  to 
every  citizen:  and  now  the  Metro¬ 
politan  goes  into  the  homes  of  Its 
patrons — it  Insures  in  its  industrial 
department  9.000.000  persons  under 
13,000,000  policies  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada — to  educate  the 
policyholders  and  whoever  else  will 
give  ear  in  the  principles  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  temperance  and  right  living. 
Eleven  thousand  agents  call  at  the 
homes  of  9,000,000  persons  weekly  to 
collect  the  premiums  in  the  Industrial 
department.  The  agents  distribute 
pamphlets  carefully  devised  for  those, 
to  whom  they  are  directed.  Here  are 
the  titles  of  some  of  these  prints- 


'School  Children  and  Their  Needs . 
Sanitary  Maxima  :  Johnnie's  Shoes  (call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tracting  colds  from  wet  -shoes)  ,  Just 
Files  (pointing  out  the  danger  of  the 
fly  as  a  trana-mltter  of  disease)  f  Dally 
Health  Hints;  Chinese  Doctor#  (em¬ 
phasising  the  Importance  of  preventing 
disease)  ;  Summer  Clothing  for  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  Seven  Laws  of  Infant  Health  ,  Al¬ 
cohol  and  Public  Health  ;  Adenoids  anil 
Their  Cure  ;  Hot  .Weather  Hints.” 

But  the  health  preservation  service 
does  not  stop  at  the  distribution  of 
literature.  The  company  sends  visit¬ 
ing  '  nurses  to  the  homes  of  the  in¬ 
sured  to  tell  aud  show  how  illness 
may  be  cured  and  kept  away;  its 
agents,  special  aud  ordinary,  are  aid3 
to  every  health  commissioner  in  the 
laud;  the  policyholders  are  organized 
for  picnics  aud  excursions,  in  the 
course  of  which  Intelligent  conserva 
tlon  of  strength  and  improvement  of 
conditions  are  taught.  Broader  ef¬ 
forts  are  “the  provision  of  homes  for 
working  men,  moderate  burial  ex¬ 
penses  and  emergency  relief  iu  case 
of  local  or  national  catastrophe.”  The 
circulation  attained  by  some  of  the 
company’s  publications  Is  astonish¬ 
ing.  “A  War  on  Consumption”  has 
reached  over  5.000,000 ;■  the  “Baby  Cir¬ 
cular."  telling  how  not  to  kill  infants, 
went  to  5,226.000;  a  circular  "From 
Flies  and  Filth  and  Fever  to  Food,” 
5,500,000;  and  the  practical  coutribu 
tlon  of  32.640.000  paper  drinking  ves 
sels  to  tbe  public  helped  along  the 
banishment  of  the  common  disease 
spreading  drinking  cup. 

In  speclul  cases  the  company  has 
Issued  circulars  and  booklets  dealing 
with  local  conditions.  In  St.  Louis 
the  merits  of  a  new  tenement  house 
law  were  set  forth  to  those  who  most 
needed  enlightenment  by  100.000  leaf 
let*  la  which  the  tenant’s  rights  were 


emphasized.  In  many  cTEIcs.  Clncin-i 
natti,  Davenport,  Moline,  Boston  and 
Buffalo  among  them,  the  company  has 
fought  for  enforcement  of  the  building 
regulations.  The  company  has  put 
forth  its  strength  for  child  welfare, 
cleanliness  nml  other  good  causes.  It 
has  formed  a  Health  aud  Happiness 
League  for  youngsters,  in  Joining 
which  each  member  promises  things 
many  oldsters  might  ponder  • 

“I  will  wash  my  hands  and  facs  be¬ 
fore  each  meal,  and  my:  mouth  and  teeth 
each  morning  and  evening. 

“As  spitting  is  unclean  and  helps  to 
spread  consumption  and  other  danger¬ 
ous  diseases,  I  will  not  spit  upon  the 
public  streets  or  tn  public  places. 

•T  will  not  use  a  public  drinking  cup.  I 
will  uss  paper  ones,  or  carry  my  own  cup. 

T  will  destroy  every  house  fly  I  pos¬ 
sibly.  can. 

"1  wHl  never  throw  fuBblsh  in  the 
streets;  dirty  streets  make  sick  people. 

"I  will  do  something  to  help  my 
mother  every  day. 

"I  will  try  to  do  at  least  one  kind 
act  to  some  one  every* day 

"I  will  permit  no  rude  or  offensive 
word  to  pass  my  mouth,  even  when  pro¬ 
voked.” 

The  oftkera  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
not  blind  to  tbe  public  aspect  of  work 
of  this  kind.  They  gladly  contribute 
it.  Yet  they  are  the  last  to  assert 
that  they  are  not,  as  managers  of  an 
insurance  company,  selfishly  interested 
in  it.  Their  attitude  is  that'  what 
they  are  doing  Is  good  for  their  trust, 
and  good  for  the  people  generally-; 
and  the  people  generally  are  fortu¬ 
nate  that  a  soulless  corporation  in¬ 
dulges  Itself  in  this  broad  conception 
of  its  duties. 
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BROAD  ACTIVITIES  MARK 

LIFE  MEN'S  SESSIONS 


(Continued  from  page  19.) 

presiding  as  during  the  previous  pe¬ 
riod.  There  was  some  rapid  work  ac¬ 
complished  at  this  session  under  Chair¬ 
man  Ward’s  clever  generalship,  twenty- 
two  men  being  heard  in  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  by  the  watch,  an  average 
of  three  minutes  apiece. 

Leaders  Tell  How  They  Work 
The  discussion  was  divided  into  three 
sub-topics,  getting  agents,  training 
agents  and  making  agency  meetings  of 
greatest  value  to  an  agency  force. 
Among  the  prominent  life  underwriters 
who  contributed  valuable  suggestions 
were  John  M.  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Ernest  J.  Clark,  of  Baltimore; 
George  H.  Olmstead,  Cleveland,  who 
it  developed  during  his  talk,  had  put 
Chairman  Ward  in  the  life  insurance 
business  in  Pittsburgh  when  Mr.  Ward 
war  twenty-one  years  old;  Charles  W. 
Scovel,  Pittsburgh,  and  Forbes  Lind¬ 
sey,  Los  Angeles.  A  summary  of  the 
discussion  is  given  on  another  page. 
Brisk  Tussle  for  Woods  Prize 
One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  session  on  Wednesday  was  the 
contest  for  the  $25  cash  prize  offered 
by  Vice-President  Edward  A.  Woods, 
for  the  best  suggestion  to  be  stated  in 
three  minutes  on  the  subject  “Novel 
Suggestions  for  Selling  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.” 

The  resulting  competition  was  full 
of  spirit  and  produced  some  valuable 
material  as  some  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  life  men  present  took  part.  Some 
who  entered  for  the  prize  came  equipped 
with  poetry  and  others  had  elaborately 
prepared  papers. 

The  winner  was  Charles  R.  Gantz, 
Baltimore,  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gantz’s  valuable 
little  talk,  together  with  several  of 
those  given  in  the  contest  are  repro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

Two  Trophies  Go  to  New  York 
The  New  York  Association  with  264 
new  members  won  the  Edwards  Mem¬ 
bership  Trophy  for  the  largest  increase 
in  membership.  Lawrence  Priddy,  the 
energetic  president  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  (Association  of  New  York,  was 
awarded  the  Whittington  Delegate’s 
Trophy  having  proposed  during  the 
year  53  new  members.  The  Waite 
Attendance  Trophy  went  to  the  New 
England  Women’s  Life  Association. 

Scientific  Salesmanship  Data 
One  of  the  most  important  subjects 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  wras  a  paper  presented  by  Vice- 
President  Edward  A.  Woods  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  connection  with  the  movement 
for  scientific  salesmanship.  This  was 
"An  Analysis  of  a  Successful  Agent” 
and  was  the  results  secured  after  the 


Five  Minute  Talk 

on  Agency  Building 
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Ho  said  that  in  agency  meetings,  hot 
air  should  be  eliminated  because  the 
agent  is  quick  to  recognize  it.  Man¬ 
agers  in  addressing  men  should  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  facts  and  to  stimu¬ 
lating  imagination.  Agents  should  also 
take  part  in  meeting.  Preparation  is 
advisable.  They  should  know  what  is 
to  be  discussed  so  as  to  be  ready. 
Agency  meetings  will  be  most  effective, 
he  said,  if  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
program  will  make  it  connective  and 
successive.  Topic  of  the  meeting 
should  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
preceding  meeting. 

Agency  meetings  are  no  good,  Mr. 
Lindsay  said,  unless  they  are  filled  with 
earnestness,  which  must  come  from  the 
man  who  conducts  the  meeting  pri¬ 
marily.  He  must  also  have  magnetism. 

W.  M.  Duff,  Pittsburgh. — 'Suggested 
weekly,  monthly  and  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ings.  The  wekly  meeting  should  be 
held  on  Monday  morning  before  9 
o’clock.  The  men  have  had  their  Sun¬ 
day  holiday  and  Monday  morning  meet¬ 
ing  will  give  a  business  atmosphere 
at  once.  The  first  fifteen  minutes 
should  be  devoted  to  some  human  in¬ 
terest  story.  It  can  be  an  incident 
regarding  payment  of  death  claims,  or 
it  can  be  about  closing  some  difficult 
case.  The  meeting  should  be  closed 
with  some  stirring  talk  by  the  general 
agent.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  monthly 
meetings  to  have  some  prominent  in¬ 
sured  tell  the  agents  present  how  he 
was  convinced  to  take  out  insurance. 
A  lawyer  or  a  doctor  is  an  ideal  speak¬ 
er.  They  will  give  fresh  viewpoint 
At  the  semi-annual  meetings,  have 
some  prominent  man  of  your  own  or 
some  other  company  present.  The 
semi-annual  program  should  be  rather 
elaborate  with  blackboard  illustrations. 


distribution  of  2,000  blanks,  sent  out 
since  February  last  to  be  filled  in  with 
intimate  personal  information  by  suc¬ 
cessful  field  men.  As  there  seemed  to 
be  some  misunderstanding  about  the 
use  to  which  the  material  was  to  be  put, 
only  440  blanks  were  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned.  Of  this  number  more  than  100 
were  eliminated  either  because  of  lack 
of  complete  information,  or  because  the 
earnings  reported  were  under  $2,500. 

The  abstract  presented  by  Mr.  Woods 
was  based  on  320  replies  and  contained 
some  very  valuable  and  instructive  in¬ 
formation.  This  analysis  of  a  success¬ 
ful  agent  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Convention,  and  when  expanded  to 
include,  as  it  is  now  planned,  complete 
replies  from  at  least  1,000  successful 
agents,  it  is  expected  that  the  data  will 
serve  as  an  invaluable  gauge  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  successful  scientific  sales¬ 
manship. 

Valuable  Details  Compiled 

Mr.  Woods’  analysis  showed  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  agents  according  to  income  and 
in  various  other  ways  producing  very 
interesting  results.  The  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  320  was  analyzed  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  ways  but,  as  Mr.  Woods 
pointed  out,  the  possibilities  were  far 
from  exhausted  in  the  paper  he  had  pre¬ 
pared.  Among  the  valuable  features  of 
the  analysis  are  particulars  as  to  how 
the  agents  started  in  the  business,  their 
position  in  life  or  other  business  from 
which  they  came,  whether  they  started 
as  part-time,  whole-time  agents  or  on 
straight  commission,  salary,  or  advance; 
how  their  business  is  secured,  why  they 
entered  the  work,  percentage  of  cases 
written  on  first  interview,  percentage 
of  business  from  old  policyholders  and 
a  large  amount  of  other  material. 

“It  is  believed  that  the  analysis  of 
the  source,  methods,  qualities,  and  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  successful  agent  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Mr.  Woods,  “is  not  only  of 
value  to  each  agent  in  making  an  in¬ 
ventory  and  review  of  his  own  qualities 


Suggestions  In 

Novel  Selling  Test 
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business  this  morning.  You  are  mak¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Your 
head  represents  a  capital  of  $250,000 
vhich  at  four  per  cent,  yields  you  $10,- 
000  a  year.  Dead,  it  means  nothing, 
ar  d  your  widow  cannot  collect  forty  per 
cent,  of  your  accounts.  You  have  no 
time  for  investment,  you  have  mo1 
four  in  the  last  year  and  lost  in  three. 
At  that  rate  what  will  you  be  worth 
wlen  you  are  45?  You  are  now,  35. 
You  ought  to  save  $2,500  a  year.  The 
Union  National  Bank  says  that  if  you 
will  deposit  $2,500  a  year,  they  will 
give  you  a  bank  book  agreeing  to  re¬ 
tain  your  money  and  if  you  should  die 
tl  ey  will  pay  your  widow  $2,500  a  year 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  incorporat¬ 
ing  your  head  for  at  least  $75,000.  If 
you  become  disabled  so  that  you  can¬ 
not  work,  you  need  not  pay  any  more, 
we  will  pay  you  $2,500  a  year.  What 
would  you  do  if  the  bank  should  tell 
you  that?’  ‘I  would  take  it.’  ‘Thank 
you,  sir.  I  will  just  write  it  up  for 
you.’  ” 

Frank  H.  Stratton,  of  Boston. — “I 

say,  ‘Mr.  Brown,  we  have  a  proposition 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  about  if  you 
are  able  to  qualify.  I  cannot  give  you 
details  of  it  but  it  depends  on  three 
things,  your  age,  age  of  your  wife  and 
a  certificate  of  health.’  I  don’t  say, 
‘Examination,’  because  that  scares  him. 
Ti  en  I  get  a  policy  out,  get  him  exam¬ 
ined  and  when  I  have  the  doctor’s  re- 
p<  rt,  I  telephone  him  to  come  to  my 
office.  If  he  won’t  come  or  says  he  is 
not  interested.  I  say,  ‘All  right,  we  will 
let  it  lay.’  Then  he  wants  to  know 
wlat  the  doctor  says,  and  I  tell  him  I 
can’t  discuss  it  now.  By  having  him 
examined  I  find  out  just  where  he 
stands  on  insurance  and  know  what 
amount  to  make  the  policy  for.” 


and  methods,  and  being,  as  a  result  of 
this  analysis,  able  to  compare  himself 
with  other  agents  in  these  various  re¬ 
spects,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  first  step 
toward  discovering  the  sources,  quali¬ 
ties,  and  methods  necessary  to  secure 
and  train  successful  agents.” 

This  important  analysis  is  given  in 
full  elsewhere. 

Hitchcock  Talks  on  Congress 

C.  I.  Hitchcock,  president  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Field  Co.,  who  has  done  more 
to  bring  insurance  into  prominence  at 
the  Exposition  than  any  other  person 
addressed  the  Convention  Wednesday 
afternoon.  He  made  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress,  outlining  the  accomplishments 
and  purposes  of  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress  Events.  He  said  in  part: 

“I  can  say  of  first  hand  knowledge, 
that  there  is  deep  concern  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  those  great  factors  who  by 
their  force  and  initiative  have  built  the 
wonderful  edifice  of  insurance.  The 
World’s  Insurance  Congress  has  ac¬ 
complished  an  opportunity  for  insur¬ 
ance  to  save  itself  from  whatever  it 
may  be  that  it  fears.” 

Life  Insurance  of  To-morrow 

Otto  Irving  Wise,  vice-president  of 
the  Western  States  Life,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  delivered  a  strong  address  on  “In¬ 
surance  of  To-morrow,”  in  which  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  wonderful  evolution  of  life 
insurance  from  its  small  beginnings 
growing  out  of  the  needs  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  past  and  predicting  for 
the  future  vast  potentialities  and  uni¬ 
versal  application. 

“Life  insurance,”  said  Mr.  Wise,  “I 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  civilizing 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
understand  life  insurance  to  be  an  appa¬ 
ratus  by  which  the  economized  energies 
of  the  citizens  represented  in  dollars 
and  cents,  are  conserved  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  to  be  distributed  at  the  needful 
time  according  to  the  ratio  of  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  mere  idea  that  life  insurance 


LIFE  Insurance 
and  WAR 

Life  Insurance  is  the  antithi- 
sis  of  War.  Insurance  takes 
care  of  widows;  War  makes 
them.  Insurance  adds  to  Life; 
War  terminates  it.  Insurance 
breeds  morality;  War  immoral¬ 
ity. 

EDWARD  A.  WOODS. 


UNION  CENTRAL  GIVEN  PLAQUE 

COMPANY  LEADERS  IN  LIVE  RALLY 

President  Clark  Off  to  Hawaii  After 
Meeting — E.  A.  Ferguson  Qualifies 
as  Club  President 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  11  (Special) — 
Following  the  meeting  here  of  the 
Union  Central  Life,  President  Jesse  R. 
Clark  left  for  Hawaii  on  a  vacation 
trip.  The  Union  Central  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  bronze  plaque  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  ceremonies  taking  place  on 
the  Exposition  grounds. 

John  L.  Shuff,  postmaster  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  former  representative  of 
the  Union  Central  Life,  acted  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  at  the  company  meet¬ 
ing.  President  Clark  introduced  per¬ 
sonally  the  officers  of  the  club  with  the 
exception  of  E.  A.  Ferguson.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Ferguson  attained 
the  position  of  honorary  president 
through  qualifying  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  agents  for  the  trip.  The  first 
vice-president  is  J.  M.  Seymour  of  Sel¬ 
ma,  Ala.,  who  produced  $418,000  per¬ 
sonal  business. 

Charles  B.  Knight  produced  the  big¬ 
gest  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
Mr.  Knight’s  percentage  of  increase 
was  262  per  cent.  A.  A.  Knorp,  third 
vice-president,  wrote  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  risks,  his  total  being  157.  Presi¬ 
dent  Clark  gave  an  interesting  outline 
of  the  growth  of  the  Union  Central 
Life,  explaining  the  many  obstacles  in 
its  path.  In  conclusion  President 
Clark  said:  “Does  anyone  doubt  the 
future?”  And  200  voices  cried:  “No!” 


means  the  getting  of  a  sum  of  money 
after  death  does  not  represent  its  bene¬ 
ficent  tendency  really  to  perpetuate  a 
man’s  power  to  earn  money  after  he 
has  passed  away.  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  bar  to  pauperism  now  extant 
in  modern  society.” 

Life  Insurance  Universal 

In  closing,  Mr.  Wise  said:  “Life  in¬ 
surance  of  to-morrow  will  be  based  on 
the  continued  progress  and  evolution, 
by  ripened  experience,  of  those  benefits 
which  have  contributed  so  great  a  share 
in  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  founded  on  the  strict¬ 
est  methods  of  fair  business  dealings 
and  not  upon  the  charity  or  generosity 
of  the  State.  It  will  be  in  universal 
use.  It  will  be  for  all  men  the  safest 
and  wisest  protection  for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Wise’s  address  is  given  com¬ 
plete  elsewhere. 

Thursday,  the  closing  day  of  the 
Convention  was  “National  Association 
Day.” 

Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  University  of  California  address¬ 
ed  the  Convention  on  he  subject  of 
“Life.” 

A  report  on  the  New  England  Con¬ 
gress  was  made  by  Leon  F.  Foss,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Boston  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

Address  by  Orville  Thorp 

In  a  thoughtful  and  strong  address  on 
“Life  Insurance  as  an  Economic  Force,” 
Orville  Thorp,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  traced 
the  vast  influences  of  the  complex  life 
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Insurance  Company 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY,  President 


1.  A  purely  Mutual  Company  now 
in  its  Seventy-first  business  year. 

2.  A  Company  having  the  Largest 
Income  and  largest  amount  of  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds  of  any  life  company  in  the 
world. 

3.  A  Company  doing  the  Largest 
New  Business  and  having  the  largest 
amount  of  Insurance  in  Force,  of  any 
life  company  in  the  world,  not  industrial. 

4.  A  Company  issuing  Participating 
Policies  exclusively,  since  1907.  Upon 
these  policies  dividends  have  increased 
each  year  with  the  age  of  the  policies, 
and  when  five  years  in  force,  they  have 
received  an  extra  dividend  equal  to  10% 
of  the  annual  premium. 

5.  A  Company  which  strives  to 
cover  the  Whole  Hazard— the  risk  of 
death,  the  risk  of  total  and  permanent 
disability,  and  the  risk  that  the  beneficiary 


may  lose  the  insurance  money  after  it 
becomes  a  claim. 

(a)  Policies  are  written  with  Disability  Benefits, 
providing  in  certain  circumstances  for  waiver  of 
premium  payments  in  case  of  total  and  permanent 
disability,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  policy  in  ten 
annual  installments  if  the  disability  continues. 

(b)  When  a  policy  matures  by  death  the 
proceeds  may  be  left  with  the  Company  at 
interest  and  drawn  out  as  desired,  in  amounts  not 
less  than  $100  at  a  time.  To  facilitate  and  safe' 
guard  such  payments,  they  will  be  made,  if  desired, 
in  five  checks  of  $20  each,  which  may  be  cashed 
at  any  time. 

6.  A  Company  doing  its  Field  Work 
on  the  Branch  Office  plan,  by  which 
policyholders  are  brought  into  close  touch 
with  the  Company,  and  agents  have 
contracts  direct  with  the  Company. 

7.  A  Company  in  which  the  Field 
Force  is  employed  upon  a  basis  that 
furnishes  to  the  energetic  and  faithful 
agent,  who  continues  with  the  Company 
for  twenty  years  on  a  commission  con¬ 
tract,  a  certain  income  in  his  old  age. 
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insurance  system,  which  touch  the  State 
and  Nation  as  well  as  the  individual. 

“The  foundation  of  a  nucleus  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  family  independent  or  a  home  per¬ 
manent,”  said  Mr.  Thorp,  “results  in 
contentment  fostered  by  an  absence  of 
fear  and  intrepidity  born  of  a  sense  of 
protection,  which  trains  for  better,  more 
useful,  and  beneficial  citizenship  for  the 
community,  the  State  and  the  world. 
Thus  in  an  economic  sense  it  produces 
the  best  by  means  of  careful,  far-seeing 
methods  born  of  investment  in  life  in¬ 
surance,  the  most  valuable  of  all  insur¬ 
ance. 

"In  every  life  insurance  policy  the 
public,  indirectly,  is  the  beneficiary,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  life  is  active  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Nothing  will  benefit  the  State  so 
materially  as  the  preservation  of  life 
values  based  upon  the  expectancy  of 
each  citizen,  since  its  combined  wealth 
represents  largely  the  commutable  val¬ 
ues  of  the  productive  lives  of  its  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Vast  Sums  Involved 

“There  are  approximately  22,000,000 
policies  providing  insurance  of  $30,000,- 
000,000  in  force  in  the  United  States. 
Claims  amounting  to  over  $569,000,000 
are  paid  annually.  Assets  of  $5,690,000,- 
OOO  are  held  by  all  the  companies 
against  total  outstanding  insurance. 
This  extraordinary  amount  of  money  in¬ 
vested  for  American  policyholders  has 
become  a  power  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  solving  the  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  our  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Mr.  Thorp’s  address  is  reproduced 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


EDWARD  A.  WOOD  HEADS 
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nati  voted  for  San  Francisco  while 
booming  St.  Louis  for  1916. 

J.  Newton  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Lawrence  Priddy,  president  of  the 
Life  Underwriters'  Association  of  New 
lork  was  elected  first  vice-president 
and  this  also  proved  a  popular  selec¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Priddy  has  long  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  both  the  local  and  National  As¬ 
sociations  and  he  is  one  of  the  big 
writers  of  the  New  York  Life. 

Other  Officers  Elected 
The  other  officers  elected  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  J.  Henry  Johnson,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  National  Life  of  Vermont,  at 
Oklahoma  City,  was  elected  second 
vice-president;  A.  C.  Larson,  of  the 
Central  Life  of  Iowa,  at  Madison,  Wis., 
is  the  new  secretary;  and  H.  Wibert 
Spence,  of  Detroit,  representing  the 
Mutual  Life,  is  treasurer, 
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tions.  Being  organized  for  profit,  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  depend  for  their  suc¬ 
cess,  upon  ability  to  render  service  to 
mankind  by  furnishing  commodities  of 
life,  for  which  sufficient  charges  are 
made  to  pay  operating  expenses,  inter¬ 
est  on  capital  invested,  and  a  legiti¬ 
mate  profit. 

“While  capital  and  credit  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  any  business,  by 
far  the  most  important  factors  are  good 
managers  and  loyal,  skilled  workmen. 
The  value  of  their  work  contributes 
more  to  create  wealth  in  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  than  the  capital  which  is 
employed  in  the  enterprise.  Good  man¬ 
agement  will  insure  for  the  business, 
the  pursuit  of  an  honest,  aggressive 
policy  which  inspires  confidence,  good 
will,  and  public  co-operation.  Efficient 
workmen  will  produce  an  article  of  su¬ 
perior  quality,  which  insures  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  firm  and  builds  for  per¬ 
manency. 

“This  personal  element  in  every  suc¬ 
cessful  human  endeavor,  is  of  great 
value.  Managers,  heads  of  departments, 
and  superintendents  of  labor,  become 
so  deeply  engrossed  in  the  very  life  of 
a  business  that  they  and  the  business 
become  practically  one.  The  value  of 
such  service  adds  wealth  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  These  men  generally  become 
financially  interested  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Often,  their  families  depend  upon 
this  interest  for  support.  Whatever 
affects  the  firm  will  necessarily  affect 
them.  The  lives  of  such  men  cannot 
be  replaced  in  the  work  without  great 
loss.  The  business,  deprived  of  their 
knowledge  and  counsel,  suffers.  The 
firm,  by  insuring  these  valuable  lives  in 
its  favor,  can  and  should  avert  possi¬ 
ble  loss  through  their  death.  We  call 
this,  business  insurance. 

A  Case  in  Point 

“In  a  recent  case  of  a  southern  busi¬ 
ness  firm,  there  is  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  benefits  accruing  from  business 
insurance.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  very 
aggressive,  far  seeing  man  organized  a 
printing  and  office  supply  company.  He 
became  the  life  and  motive  power  in 
the  business,  being  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  human  dynamo.  In  time,  he  in¬ 
creased  the  business  and  introduced 
new  capital.  About  two  years  ago,  be¬ 
ing  in  excellent  health,  and,  seemingly, 
at  the  zenith  of  his  productiveness,  he 
applied  for  and  received  policies  of  life 
insurances,  aggregating  $162,000,  pay¬ 
able  to  his  company.  Recently,  a  seri¬ 
ous  illness  resulted  in  his  death.  It  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  business  since  he 
had  been  the  backbone  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  credit,  reputation  and  good 
name,  all  centering  in  his  life.  But,  in¬ 
surance  had  been  secured  after  careful¬ 
ly  considering  the  value  of  his  life  to 
the  business.  Following  his  death,  the 
amount  of  the  policies  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  company.  All  obli¬ 
gations  were  liquidated  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  continued.  To-day,  it  is  prosper¬ 
ous  and  is  a  large  asset  to  the  man’s 
estate.  The  insured  knew  his  life  value 
to  the  business  and  through  life  insur¬ 
ance,  exchanged  this  value  for  its  mone¬ 
tary  equivalent,  $162,000.  Though  not 
present  in  person,  the  power  of  his  life 
capital  is  still  actively  at  work  with  his 
company. 

“Business  is  comprised  of  capital 
plus  the  life  values  of  men.  To  the  de¬ 
gree  that  these  values  can  be  conserved 
to  the  business  by  life  insurance,  to 
such  degree,  there  has  been  introduced 
into  our  modern  commercial  life,  an 
economic  force  that  is  far  reaching  in 
its  usefulness  to  man. 

“Since  capital  is  one  of  the  three 
necessary  elements  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  part  which  life  insurance  has  in 
supplying  funds  for  large  business  un¬ 
dertakings.  Savings  banks,  trust  and 
loan  companies  furnish  much  needed 
capital  for  the  active  demands  of  mod¬ 
ern  business,  but  by  far  the  larger 
amount  is  supplied  by  life  insurance 
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pany  officers  and  to  policyholders. 
Many  companies,  for  the  first  time, 
have  appreciated  the  value  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  because  of  this  help.  But  if 
the  subject  be  neglected,  it  will,  show 
but  the  misuse  of  a  great  opportunity 
in  which  we  could  be  of  so  great  value. 

“Most  of  our  members  have  probably 
seen  the  chart  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  ‘Life  Association  News’  en¬ 
titled  How  American  Taxation  Penal¬ 
izes,  While  England  Encourages  Its  In¬ 
sured  Citizens,’  showing  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  comparative  saving  will  buy  a 
thousand  dollars  more  insurance  on  a 
$10,000  policy  on  the  ordinary  life  plan, 
because  of  the  exemption  there  of  the 
2.26  per  cent,  tax  the  American  policy 
holder  must  pay  and  the  rebate  of  5 
per  cent,  income  tax  to  the  English 
policyholder,  if  paid  for  life  insurance 
up  to  one-sixth  of  his  total  income.  It 
is  interesting  in  showing  by  its  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  present  war  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Great  Britain  toward  so  help¬ 
ful  an  institution,  when  unheard  of 
taxes  are  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the 
very  life  of  the  Empire,  and  when 
every  possible  subject  of  taxation  must 
come  up  for  consideration.  It  seems 
that  the  exemption  of  life  insurance 
taxation  has  led  to  the  purchase  of 
five-year  endowment  policies  by  per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  evade  taxation,  ex¬ 
pressly  to  secure  this  5  per  cent,  re¬ 
bate  in  the  income  tax.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  now  trying  to  remedy  this  eva¬ 
sion,  but,  notwithstanding  this  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  proper  use  of  the  laws, 
even  Great  Britain,  engaged  in  so  great 
a  struggle,  has  not  taxed  life  insurance 
as  America  does. 

“The  committeei  particularly  be¬ 
speaks  the  renewed  and  continued  co¬ 
operation  of  all  associations  and  of  all 
members  in  this  important  movement. 
As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  about  slav¬ 
ery:  ‘We  must  agitate  and  agitate  and 
continue  to  agitate  until  the  wind  in 
its  wanderings  and  the  sun  in  its  course 
shall  not  look  upon  a  single  slave.’  So 
eternal  vigilance  and  constant  agita¬ 
tion  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
great  service  to  ourselves,  our  compan¬ 
ies,  and  especially  to  our  policyhold¬ 
ers.” 


ERNEST  J.  CLARK 


R.  O.  MILES  TO  GO  TO  DETROIT 


Prominent  San  Francisco  Manager  and 

Convention  Prize  Winner  Goes  East 
— for  Company 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  12.— (Special) 
R.  O.  Miles,  general  agent  here  for  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  who  gained 
added  distinction  at  the  Convention 
here  by  reason  of  winning  the  Calef 
Loving  Cup  in  the  prize  essay  contest 
and  also  the  new  Pacific  Coast  trophy 
for  new  membership  competed  for  by 
the  Coast  life  underwriters,  has  been 
transferred  to  Detroit  by  his  company. 

Mr.  Miles  has  written  much  com¬ 
pany  literature  and  edits  a  paper  for 
the  iSan  Francisco  Commercial  Club. 
Lust  year  Mr.  Miles  won  the  second 
prize  in  the  essay  contest,  being  award¬ 
ed  the  Ben  Williams  vase. 


companies.  Therefore,  while  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  family,  primarily,  are 
the  recipients  of  its  benefits,  the  great 
business  world  is  vitally  concerned  in 
its  operation. 

Reaches  Great  Totals 

“There  are  approximately  32,000.000 
policies  providing  insurance  of  $30,000,- 
000,000,  in  force  in  the  United  States. 
Claims  amounting  to  over  $569,000,000 
are  paid  annually.  Assets  of  $5,690,- 
000,000  are  held  by  all  the  companies 
against  total  outstanding  insurance.  To 
protect  policyholders’  contracts,  this 
vast  sum,  together  with  new  premiums 
deposited,  must  be  invested  and  made 
to  earn  at  least  the  assumed  interest 
rate,  as  specified  in  the  policies. 

“This  extraordinary  amount  of  money 
invested  for  American  policyholders, 
has  become  a  power  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  in  solving  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  problems  of  our 
American  people.  This  fund,  deposited 
by  an  army  of  co-partners,  is  to  a  large 
degree,  the  essential  capital  employed 
in  our  agricultural  development,  and  in 
the  expansion  of  our  large  industries. 
These  companies  now  hold  real  estate 
and  farm  mortgage  loans  amounting 
approximately,  to  $1,750,000,000,  and  at 
least  $2,000,000,000  in  corporate  stocks 
and  bonds.  This  capital  has  helped  in 
erecting  modem  public  buildings  and 
substantial  homes  in  our  cities.  By  fur¬ 
nishing  a  market  for  farm  mortgages, 
it  has  greatly  aided  our  farming  and 
stock-raising  industry.  It  has  assisted 
the  government,  States,  and  municipali¬ 
ties  through  providing  ready  sale  for 
bond  issues.  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  our  efficient  system  of 
railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 


INSURANCE  OF  TOMORROW 
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e(l  in  the  State  that  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  which  includes  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  individual  energy  or  shall  the 
citizen  remain  a  social  factor,  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  the  'State? 

“But  a  few  weeks  ago  we  celebrated 
the  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Magna  Charta  by  King 
John.  How  modest  and  simple  were 
the  demands  of  the  barons  in  T215, 
compared  with  the  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious  liberty  we  enjoy  to¬ 
day.  Shall  we  yield  even  a  fraction 
of  those  liberties  when  by  yielding  we 
may  destroy  the  initiative  and  the  in¬ 
centive  which  have  created  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  to-day?  State,  guardianship 
spells  sloth.  Paternalism  in  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  reach  out  beyond  the  gen¬ 
eral  safety  of  the  State,  without  taking 
from  the  individual  the  inspiration 
which  has  fired  him  to  do  and  to  dare. 

“Insurance  as  practiced  to-day  and 
as  preached  by  the  man  in  the  field 
has  aroused  the  citizen  to  the  need  of 
to-morrow,  to  a  realization  of  to-mor¬ 
row’s  economic  uncertainty.  It  has 
encouraged  thrift  and  discouraged 
drift.  Men  and  women  revolt  at  the 
doctrine  that  what  is,  is  right.  The 
status  of  life  cannot  be  stationary.  Am¬ 
bition  and  idealism  prevent  it  from 
standing  still. 


and  many  other  important  enterprises 
pertaining  to  the  prosperity  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  life  insurance  companies  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  necessary  capital. 

Pre-eminent  as  Wealth  Producer 
“In  addition  to  protecting  life  values 
to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000,000,  Ameri¬ 
can  life  insurance  stands  pre-eminent  as 
a  wealth-producing  agent.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness,  it  shows  greater  progress  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  than  any 
other  American  industry. 
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THE  GRAND  PRIZE  AGAIN 


THE  highest  possible  award  has  been  conferred  upon  The 
Prudential  for  its  wonderful  exhibit  on  Life  Insurance  and 
Public  Welfare.  This  time  the  award  is  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  in  recognition  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  The  Prudential’s  display  of  business  methods 
and  results.  The  Prudential  has  received  awards  at  all  the 
great  national  and  international  expositions  for  many  years. 

In  awarding  the  Grand  Prize  to  The  Prudential,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jury  considered:  the  completeness  of  the  Exhibit; 
its  great  informative  value;  the  tremendous  research  involved ; 
its  great  worth  to  workers  for  hygienic  progress;  its  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  that  the  Company  knows  what  every  detail 
of  its  business  means;  and  the  further  fact  that  it  uses  this  ir}for“ 
mation  for  the  good  of  its  policyholders  and  the  general  public. 

The  Exhibit  is  divided  into  eight  sections;  as  follows: 

1  Prudential  Methods  and  Results 
2  The  Company’s  Mortality  Experience 
3  American  Public  Health  Problems 
4  Mortality  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
5  Insurance  Methods  throughout  the  World 
6  Documentary  History  of  Insurance  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Present 
7  Life  Insurance  Architecture 
8  Interesting  Historical  Facts  about  Gibraltar 
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WHAT  A  STUDY  OF 
CHURCH  LOSSES  SHOWS 


Hazard  Involved  Out  of  Proportion  to 
the  Classification — Governed  by 
Sentimental  Considerations 


LOSSES  AND  VALUES  COMPARED 


Thirty-five  Cents  Probably  Lowest 

Average  Rate  Consistent  With 

Safety — List  of  Church  Losses 


Underwriters  have  long  noted  the 
number  of  churches  that  are  destroyed 
annually  by  fire  and  the  low  rates  that 
prevail  on  the  class,  which  has  enjoyed 
a  place  among  the  so-called  preferred 
classes  although  it  has  been  seriously 
questioned  whether  this  is  not  due  more 
to  sentiment  than  to  favorable  record. 
Very  few  companies  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  decline  writing  churches 
even  though  their  classification  record 
showed  loss  on  them,  and  the  average 
agent  believes  he  is  placing  a  choice 
risk  when  he  writes  a  policy  on  a  house 
of  worship.  What  has  perhaps  not 
been  realized  is  the  great  value  devoted 
to  church  purposes. 

Even  the  Modern  Church  Hazardous 

The  modern  church  of  brick  or  stone, 
heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  and  light¬ 
ed  by  electricity,  is  a  superior  risk  in 
those  particulars,  at  least,  to  the  old 
style  church,  yet  there  are  other  haz¬ 
ards  introduced  there,  such  as  appara¬ 
tus  for  cooking  and  certain  quasi-club 
features  which  may  render  them  quite 
as  liable  to  fires.  Where  stoves  or  hot 
air  furnaces  are  used  for  heating  and 
kerosene  lamps  for  lighting,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  how  fires  may  occur.  The 
buildings  are  apt  to  be  closed  during 
the  week  and  the  heating  apparatus 
when  started  up  to  be  run  at  full  tilt 
in  order  that  the  edifice  may  be  made 
warm  and  dry  in  the  short  time  avail¬ 
able  before  services  commence. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  closet 
where  oil  lamps  are  kept  and  filled  and 
its  usual  condition  realizes  something 
of  the  hazard  created  thereby.  The 
character  of  the  structure  seems  to 
make  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  light¬ 
ning.  particularly  if  there  is  a  belfry 
tower  or  a  spire  or  steeple,  and  this 
doubtless  contributes  quite  largely  to 
the  mortality.  This  same  structural 
character  also  renders  it  easy  of  attack 
by  flying  sparks  during  exposure  fires 
or  conflagrations,  while  similarly  if 
combustion  obtains  headway  a  bad  loss 
almost  inevitably  follows. 

What  the  Record  Shows 

It  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to 
know  so  far  as  can  be  learned  what  the 
fire  record  is  and  something  regarding 

(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

THE  HOME’S  steady  and  surpassing  growth  has 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  preference  of  careful 
insurers  and  of  those  who  select  indemnity  for 
them  ;  agents  and  brokers 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  lnSUranCe  QO. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS  BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


Dec. 

31, 

1910 

...  $404,792.15 

Dec. 

31. 

1910 

..  $29,497.31 

Dec. 

31. 

1911 

...  511,382.11 

Dec. 

31, 

1911 

..  206,333.21 
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31, 

1912 

628,702.95 
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31, 

1912 

..  349,879.06 

Dec. 
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1913 

...  969,385.74 

Dec. 

31. 

1913 

. .  520,402.34 
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31, 

1914 

...  1,293,503.82 

Dec. 

31, 

1914 

..  990,350.16 

Writing  Commercial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health - Plate  Glass - 

Employers’,  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


MODIFICATIONS  MAKE 
FOR  IMPAIRED  RISKS 

Since  Medico-Actuarial  Investigation 
Results  Have  Been  Available  Com¬ 
panies  Adjust  Charges 

EQUITABLE’S  NEW  SCHEDULE 


Information  Valuable,  Especially  to 
Young  Companies,  But  Care  is 
Necessary  In  Its  Application 


Since  the  results  of  the  Medico-Ac¬ 
tuarial  Investigation  have  been  avail¬ 
able,  several  of  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  made  adjustments  in  the 
charges  for  impaired  risks  and  hazard¬ 
ous  occupations.  The  Equitable  Life 
in  particular  has  made  a  complete  re¬ 
vision  of  the  excess  premium  charges 
on  these  classifications.  This  revised 
list  is  reproduced  below. 

Valuable  for  Young  Companies 
One  prominent  actuary  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation  on  the  writing  of  im¬ 
paired  and  hazardous  risks,  said,  that 
the  results  should  he  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  of  the  companies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  younger  ones,  provided  care 
and  good  judgment  were  used  in  their 
application.  If  some  of  the  results,  it 
was  pointed  out,  are  taken  exactly  as 
they  appear,  the  companies  would  lose 
mohey  on  this  basis.  For  example: 
The  cases  where  albumen  was  found 
showed  only  a  slightly  higher  mortal¬ 
ity  than  the  normal.  But  these  cases 
were  only  the  best  of  their  kind  and 
probably  the  albumen  was  found  only 
in  one  out  of  several  specimens. 

Action  by  Other  Companies 

The  Mutual  Life  have  not  made  any 
vital  changes.  The  company  has  rated 
up  minors,  hut  that  was  in  line  with 
an  investigation  that  the  company  had 
made  before  the  Medico-Actuarial  fig¬ 
ures  came  out.  As  to  the  rest  it  did 
not  greatly  alter  their  present  practice 
in  most  cases. 

The  Prudential  have  made  some  few 
changes  in  rating,  affecting  such  oc¬ 
cupations  as  seem  to  require  immedi¬ 
ate  attention,  but  they  have  not  made 
any  general  revision. 

When  actuaries  are  dealing  with  im¬ 
pressions  of  conditions  they  are  liable 
to  be  a  little  more  cautious  and  charge 
more  than  the  facts  actually  bear  out. 

The  Home  Life  made  a  general  revi¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  1914  when  the  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  reduce  the  extra  premium 
charge.  The  company  had  at  its  com¬ 
mand  at  that  time  the  figures  of  the 
Medico-Actuarial  Investigation. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  found  that  the 
results  of  the  Medico-Actuarial  Investi¬ 
gation  are  very  closely  in  accord  with 
their  ideas  and  experience  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  classes  of  these  risks. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  con¬ 
firmed  in  large  measure  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  New  York  Life  also.  It, 
however,  added  to  their  information 
on  a  number  of  lines  and  gave  them 
light  on  certain  classes  where  they 
did  not  have  a  large  amount  of  data. 
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The  net  result  was  to  modify  slightly 
in  a  few  cases  their  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  occupations  and  impairments. 

The  section  of  the  Equitable’s  Man¬ 
ual  treating  of  this  class  follows: 
Treatment  of  Applicants  Engaged  in 
Occupations  which  Are  More  or 
Less  Hazardous 

Hazardous  occupations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  two  different 
classes.  In  the  first  the  hazard  is  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  accident  and  does  not 
vary  ma.eiially  with  the  age.  In  the 
second  class  the  extra  hazard  increases 
with  the  age  in  the  same  way  as  the 
normal  rate  of  mortality  and  may  for 
general  purposes  be  considered  as  a 
percentage  added  to  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality.  ... 

In  accordance  with  this  classification 
of  hazards,  the  Society  charges  in  cer¬ 
tain  occupations,  which  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  a  flat 
extra  premium  per  1,000  not  varying 
with  the  age  and  applies  to  all  policies 
or.  the  Life  plan  or  to  Endowments  ma¬ 
turing  at  ages  over  60.  On  Endowment 
policies  maturing  at  age  6o  or  under 
the  extra  premium  charged  will  be  $2.50 
per  $1,000  less  than  on  the  Life  plan. 
In  the  following  schedule  the  extra  pre¬ 
mium  shown  is  that  charged  on  the 
Life  form,  and  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  extra  must  be  modified  for 
Short  Term  Endowments  as  above  indi¬ 
cated.  No  extra  premium  will  be 
charged  on  such  Short  Term  Endow¬ 
ments  where  the  Life  extra  is  $2.50  per 
$1,000. 

To  cover  other  occupations  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  to  the  second  class, 
scales  of  extra  premiums  have  been 
computed  for  the  various  policy  forms 
to  cover  various  percentages  of  extra 
mortality.  Provision  is  made  in  these 
tables  for  extra  mortality  amounting  to 
25  per  cent.,  37%  per  cent.,  50  per 
cent.,  75  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  of 
the  normal.  The  scale  of  extra  premi¬ 
um  to  be  used  for  each  such  occupation 
is  shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

The  Society’s  regular  scale  of  cash, 
paid-up  and  continued  insurance  values 
will  not  apply  to  policies  where  an 
extra  premium  is  charged  on  account 
of  occupation,  but  special  scales  of  sur¬ 
render  values  will  be  given  which  will 
be  based  on  modified  mortality  tables. 
The  same  dividends  will  be  paid  as  on 
policies  issued  at  the  same  age  with 
the  regular  premium  rate. 

When  a  policy  has  been  issued  with 
an  increase  in  premium  on  account  of 
occupation,  a  request  for  change  to  the 
standard  rate  will  be  considered  after 
the  policyholder  has  been  for  a  year 
at  least  in  an  occupation  which  in¬ 
volves  no  hazard,  subject  to  evidence 
of  insurability  satisfactory  to  the  Soci¬ 
ety  and  provided  a  certificate  is  fur¬ 
nished  that  the  insured  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  again  taking  up  the  hazardous 
occupation. 

The  following  schedule  gives  the 
extra  premiums  and  ratings  for  the 
principal  classes  of  lives  in  which  there 
is  a  hazard  from  occupation,  the  appli¬ 
cant  being  otherwise  a  nrst-class  risk 
as  regards  personal  and  family  history 
and  physical  condition.  The  Society, 
however,  reserves  the  right  to  impose 
an  extra  premium  or  rating  in  the  case 
of  an  applicant  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
occupation,  although  such  occupations 
may  not  be  mentioned  below.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  not  be  accepted  from  aero¬ 
nauts,  aerial  acrobats,  Arctic  or  Antar- 
tic  explorers,  dry  grinders,  drivers  of 
racing  automobiles,  jockeys,  oil  well 
shooters,  powder  mill  employes  not 
specified  below,  submarine  divers,  work¬ 
ing  miners  or  other  persons  engaged 
or  likely  to  be  engaged  in  extremely 
hazardous  occupations  or  belonging  to 
any  undesirable  insurance  classes. 

In  the  case  of  Life  Income  policies, 
the  extra  premium  charged  shall  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  regular  insur¬ 
ance  which  the  Life  Income  premium 
would  purchase. 

These  ratings  become  effective  July 
1.  1915. 

Occupation — Extra  Premium  or  Rating 

Actors: — Twenty-year  or  shorter  En¬ 


dowments,  no  extra;  other  plans,  37% 
per  cent. 

Army  (in  time  of  peace >: — Commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  cadets,  paymasters,  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons,  $5;  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  musicians,  veterinaries, 
harness  makers,  saddlers  and  farriers, 
$7.50;  soldiers,  gunners  and  ordnance 
men,  $10. 

Automobiles: — Public  chauffeurs,  37% 
per  cent. 

Baseball  Players:— Professional,  $2.- 

50. 

Bridge  Builders  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers: — Foremen  and  painters, 
$7.50;  Skilled  workmen,  $10. 

Cabmen:— 37%  per  cent. 

Cartridge  Workers: — Men  who  oper¬ 
ate  machines  for  filling  cartridges, 
$7.53;  those  who  break  up  condemned 
cartridges,  $12.50. 

Cement  Mill  Employes,  75  per  cent. 

Domestic  Servants: — Twenty-year  or 
shorter  Endowments,  no  extra;  other 
plans,  25  per  cent. 

Dyers: — Artisan,  25  per  cent. 

Electricity: — Expert  electricians  and 
electrical  engineers  who  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  live  wires,  no  extra; 
ordinary  electricians  and  electrical  en¬ 
gineers  who  handle  live  wires  and  car- 
bonizers,  $2.50;  dynamo  tenders  and 
oilers  in  power  houses,  $5;  linemen, 
$7.50. 

Firemen: — City  department  officers, 
$2.50;  men,  $5. 

Furriers: — Artisan,  37%  per  cent. 

Glass  workers: — Blowers  and  work¬ 
ers,  25  per  cent.;  grinders,  etc.,  50  per 
cent. 

Hatters: — Artisan,  37%  per  cent. 

Horse  Trainers,  $5. 

Hotel  Servants,  25  per  cent. 

Iron  Workers: — Forgemen,  foundry- 
men,  molders,  open  hearth  workers 
and  puddlers,  25  per  cent. 

Laborers: — Unskilled,  25  to  50  per 
cent. 

Liquor  Business:- — Hotels  with  bar— 
Proprietors,  superintendents  and  man¬ 
agers  not  attending  bar,  37%  per  cent.; 
proprietors,  superintendents  and  man¬ 
agers  attending  bar  (limited  to  Endow¬ 
ment  20  years  or  less),  75  per  cent.; 
restaurant  with  bar — proprietors,  su¬ 
perintendents  and  managers  not  at¬ 
tending  bar,  50  per  cent.;  cooks  and 
chefs,  50  per  cent.;  waiters  (limited  to 
Endowment  20  years  or  less),  75  per 
cent.;  saloons,  billiard  rooms,  pool 
rooms  and  bowling  alleys  with  bar — - 
proprietors  and  managers  whether  at¬ 
tending  bar  or  not  (limited  to  Endow¬ 
ment  20  years  or  less),  100  per  cent.; 
bartenders  (limited  to  Endowment  15 
years  or  less),  100  per  cent.;  groceries 
with  bar — proprietors  and  clerks  (lim¬ 
ited  to  Endowment  20  or  less),  75  per 
cent.;  breweries  and  beer  bottleries — 
proprietors,  clerks,  superintendents  and 
managers,  37%  per  cent.;  brewmasters 
and  skilled  mechanics,  such  as  coopers, 
engineers  and  firemen  (limited  to  En¬ 
dowments  20  years  or  less),  50  per 
cent.;  foremen,  maltsters,  and  other 
journeymen  employes  (limited  to  En¬ 
dowment  20  years  or  less),  75  per  cent.; 
distilleries — proprietors,  clerks,  super¬ 
intendents  and  managers,  no  extra; 
journeymen  employes  (limited  to  En¬ 
dowment  20  years  or  less),  75  per  cent.; 
wholesale  liquor  houses — proprietors, 
clerks,  superintendents  and  managers, 
25  per  cent.;  compounders  of  liquors 
(limited  to  Endowment  20  years  or 
less),  75  per  cent.;  family  liquor 
stores — proprietors,  managers  and 
clerks,  where  liquors  are  sold  in  sealed 
packages  only,  2o  per  cent.;  where 
liquors  are  sold  in  jugs  or  unsealed 
packages,  50  per  cent.;  salesmen  and 
collectors  for  breweries,  distilleries 
and  wholesale  liquor  houses,  50  per 
cent. 

Livery  Stable  Proprietors,  25  per 
cent. 

Longshoremen,  50  per  cent. 

Lumbermen: — Lumbermen  in  booms 
— raftsmen,  $10;  cable  operators  and 
hook  tenders,  $5;  tree  fellers,  $2.50. 

Marine  Service:— Officers  on  ocean 
and  great  lake  steamers  (not  tramps) 
and  of  2,000  or  more  tons  plying  within 
temperate  zone;  officers  and  engineers 
(Continued  on  page  7.) 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address  : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- or - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


August  20,  1915. 
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AFTERMATH  OF  CONVENTION 

EXPOSITION  PROVED  IMPRESSIVE 


Features  That  Added  General  Interest 
to  Life  Underwriters  Meeting — 
Future  Changes  Possible 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  16.  (Special)  — 
Now  that  the  1915  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers  has  passed  and  its  work  can  be 
seen  in  perspective  certain  ideas  are 
taking  shape  in  the  minds  of  National 
Association  leaders  that  may  result  in 
possible  changes  in  future  conventions. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  against 
wasting  time  in  b  aWning  for  cities 
when  this  work  of  selecting  the  place 
for  the  next  convention  should  be  done 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  fact 
that  the  rivalry  encourages  politics  and 
exaggerates  an  unimportant  feature  of 
the  Convention  makes  it  further  objec¬ 
tionable. 

Just  why  St.  Louis  was  picked  for 
the  next  Convention  is  a  mystery  ex¬ 
cept  that  at  last  year’s  Convention  at 
Cincinnati  the  St.  Louis  delegation 
voted  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  for 
1915  while  booming  St.  Louis  for  next 
year.  Otherwise  it  was  probably  a  geo¬ 
graphical  victory  as  much  as  anything. 
Tarlton  Brown  was  effective  and  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  leader  of  the  St.  Louis 
cohorts  this  year. 

There  is  general  satisfaction  at  the 
election  of  Lawrence  Priddy,  of  New 
York,  as  first  vice-president.  This  was 
considered  a  good  move.  It  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  certain  that  he  will  do  his  part  in 
seeing  that  future  conventions  listen  to 
things  they  do  not  know  rather  than 
things  they  do  know. 

Seeing  the  Exposition 

The  Exposition  has  already  been  at¬ 
tended  by  10,500,000  people.  The  total 
attendance  will  foot  up  20,000,000  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  are  finally  closed.  It  is 
a  great  show  and  cannot  be  seen  in 
less  than  several  days.  The  most  tal¬ 
ented  young  artists,  sculptors  and  dec¬ 
orators  of  America  did  their  best  to 
win  a  representation  at  the  fair,  and 
their  work  is  seen  everywhere. 

The  insurance  exhibit  has  been  worth 
while.  It  was  placed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Local  Economy,  and  Bureau  of 
Mines.  More  than  ninety  companies 
are  represented,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  2,000.  The  poorest 
day  for  visitors  is  Monday;  the  best 
days  are  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Insurance  Impresses  Officials 

The  Exposition  officials  were  first  sur¬ 
prised  and  then  amazed  at  the  extent 
of  insurance  activities,  and  they  have 
shown  their  appreciation  in  many  ways, 
including  the  presentation  of  bronze 
plaques  to  various  insurance  companies 
and  insurance  associations. 

These  ceremonies  are  impressive. 
The  insurance  convention  delegates 
adjourn  some  afternoon  to  the  fair. 
They  are  met  at  one  of  the  gates  by  the 
Exposition  Commissioners,  in  their  top 
hats  and  their  cut-aways,  and  by  a 
brass  band.  All  fall  into  line  and  then 


begins  an  impressive  march  to  one  of 
the  beautiful  open  courts,  where  the 
delegates  and  their  wives  sit  on  bench¬ 
es  under  the  sun  and  the  Exposition 
officials,  attended  by  dignified  appearing 
army  and  navy  aides,  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  speeches. 

Com.  Hathaway’s  Splendid  Work 

No  word  about  the  Exposition  would 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  Ex¬ 
position  Commissioner  William  L. 
Hathaway,  representing  insurance,  and 
Mr.  Hathaway,  who  by  the  way  is  the 
manager  of  the  Mutual  Life,  of  New 
York,  has  not  averaged  more  than  one 
night  a  week  with  his  family.  He  has 
made  as  many  as  six  public  appear¬ 
ances  in  a  day.  He  has  been  thought¬ 
ful  of  visitors,  and  will  even  permit  a 
highball  to  be  ordered  for  him  while 
paying  midnight  respects  to  a  group 
of  insurance  men  at  the  St.  Francis 
donee,  and  he  will  leave  the  highball 
untouched  without  letting  his  table 
companions  know  it. 

Garner  Curran  has  also  shown  many 
courtesies  to  visitors.  The  former  Los 
Angeles  insurance  and  financial  edi¬ 
tor  is  an  impressive  figure  in  his  Ex¬ 
position  clothes. 

Work  of  the  Daily  Field 

The  Daily  Field,  a  feature  of  the 
Convention,  will  continue  to  be  issued 
until  October.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  speculation  as  to  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  this  daily  issue,  conceived  by 
C.  I.  Hitchcock,  and  which  reached 
twenty-four  pages  during  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Convention.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
informed  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
that  the  the  Daily  Field  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  after  the  Fair,  and  will  not 
be  transferred  to  New  York  or  Chicago 
as  rumored.  The  editor  of  the  Daily 
Field  is  Young  E.  Allison,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  editor  of  the  Insurance  Field  of 
Louisville.  He  had  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  Louisville  newspapers,  after 
which  he  went  to  Chicago  as  a  special 
correspondent. 

How  the  Convention  was  Reported 

The  insurance  newspapers  were  not 
generally  represented  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

The  “Western  Underwriter”  covered 
the  Convention  by  its  local  correspond 
ent;  the  “Spectator”  was  represented 
by  the  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Life  Underwriters’  Association;  Rough 
Notes  sent  a  man  from  the  home  office, 
F.  B.  Humphrey;  and  W.  G.  Taffinder 
represented  the  “Pacific  Underwriter.” 
“The  Western  Insurance  Review,”  of 
St.  Louis  was  represented  by  Tarlton 
Brown,  its  popular  editor.  As  record¬ 
ed  in  The  Eastern  Underwriter’s  edi¬ 
tion  last  week  Mr.  Brown  led  the  ac¬ 
tivities  which  succeeded  in  landing  the 
Convention  for  St.  Louis  next  year. 

The  local  papers  passed  up  the  Con¬ 
vention,  probably  because  the  National 
Association  left  it  to  local  men,  who 
did  not  have  the  experience,  capacity 
or  imagination  to  get  a  better  display. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  San  Francisco  by  the  in- 
Continued  on  page  9. 


HONOR  SECRETARY  EASTON  MUTUAL  MEN  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 


LOVING  CUP  FROM  MUTUAL  STAFF 


President  Peabody  Joins  in  Pleasing 
Ceremonies  in  Recognition  of 
Fifty  Years’  Service 


$100,000  and  $200,000  Ciubs  Hold  Con¬ 
vention — Vice-President  Dexter 
Among  Officers  Attending 


William  J.  Easton,  secretary  of  the 
Mutual  Life,  of  New  York,  completed 
fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  last  week.  Before  leaving  on  his 
vacation,  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Life  presented  him  with  a  lov¬ 
ing  cup,  and  the  junior  officers  and 
heads  of  departments  gave  him  a  sap¬ 
phire  scarf  pin,  while  the  Fifteen  Year 
Club,  an  association  of  employes  of  the 
home  office  fifteen  years  or  more  in  the 
Company’s  service  prepared  a  fitting 
set  of  resolutions. 

Last  Thursday  President  Peabody 
called  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and 
then  sent  for  Mr.  Easton.  Upon  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  appearance  in  the  committee 
room  Mr.  Peabody  made  a  little  speech 
in  presenting  the  loving  cup,  to  which 
Mr.  Easton  responded  feelingly. 

The  resolutions  were  very  handsome¬ 
ly  engrossed  by  a  member  of  the  Club 
and  suitably  bound. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Fifteen  Year  Club  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  held  August  ninth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  fifteen,  the  following  pre- 
amble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Mr.  William  J.  Easton, 
secretary  of  the  Company  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Club,  completes  his  fiftieth 
year  of  service  with  the  Company  on 
August  fifteenth,  and 

‘Whereas,  the  board  of  governors  of 
this  club  on  behalf  of  the  members 
wish  to  convey  to  Mr.  Easton  their 
congratulations  and  cordial  good  wish¬ 
es  on  the  completion  of  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  service. 

“Resolved,  that  the  president  of  the 
Club  convey  to  Mr.  Easton  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  of  the  Club  with  the  wish  that 
the  pleasant  relations  heretofore  exist¬ 
ing  and  his  good  health  may  continue 
for  many  years  to  come. 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  be  handed  to  Mr.  Easton.” 


From  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  leading  producers 
among  the  field  force  of  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York  gathered  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  meetings  of  the  One 
Hundred  Thousand  and  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollar  Clubs.  The  first  of 
these  meetings  was  held  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  when  the  western  division 
of  the  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar 
Club  convened. 

The  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar 
Club,  comprising  those  qualified  from 
the  entire  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Those  attending  from  the  home  office 
of  the  Mutual  Life  are  Vice-President 
George  T.  Dexter,  Agency  Supervisor 
Thomas  P.  Morgan,  and  J.  A.  Jackson 
of  the  literary  department. 


DEGENERATION  MORE  RAPID 


Noted  That  Man  of  45  Now  Stands 
Where  One  of  60  Used  to  Be — 
Causes 


U.  S.  ANNUITY’S  AUGUST  CONTEST 

A  unique  contest  is  being  held  by  the 
United  States  Annuity  &  Life  for  its 
agents  during  August.  The  Company 
has  issued  a  new  policy  which  it  terms 
the  “Coupon  Twenty-Five,”  and  in  plac¬ 
ing  this  in  the  hands  of  its  agents  has 
inaugurated  a  contest  in  which  the 
number  of  applications  secured  during 
August  will  count.  A  box  containing 
three  lead  pencils,  on  each  of  which 
will  be  embossed  the  name  of  the  agent 
and  of  the  company,  will  be  given  the 
agent  for  each  application  dated,  ex¬ 
amined  and  settled  in  August.  To  the 
agent  collecting  the  largest  number  of 
pencils  will  be  given  a  handsome  gold 
watch,  while  the  agent  collecting  the 
second  largest  number  will  receive 
twenty-five  dollars  in  cash. 


The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  in  a  report  states  that  “the  death 
rate  after  the  age  of  40  is  increasing 
in  spite  of  more  sanitary  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  greater  protection  against  com- 
rnunicable  diseases.  The  expectation 
or  life  after  40  is  less  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  of  degeneration 
The  muscles,  arteries  and  other  organs 
ot  those  who,  as  a  result  of  sedentary 
occupation  or  indulgence,  take  too  little 
exercise,  degenerate.  Heart  disease 
kidney  disease  and  other  ills  follow.” 

A  man  of  45  is  as  far  along  as  a  man 
of  65  used  to  be.  The  Life  Extension 
Institute  finds  that  170,000  persons  in 
1914  died  from  degenerative  diseases. 
All  of  whom  would  be  with  us  to-day 
had  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  in 
1880  been  maintained.  “Sedentary 
occupation,”  in  and  out  of  motor  cars 
too  little  exercise,”  “indulgence”  in 
good  dinners,  “degeneration”  of  the  tis¬ 
sues— a  man  of  60  at  25  will  be  the  next 
report. 


GREAT  EQUITABLE  CONVENTION 

All  the  Society’s  Field  Clubs  to  Meet 
In  New  York  Next  Year 
Together 


One  of  the  biggest  convention  of  the 
Equitable  field  men  ever  held  will  take 
place  in  New  York  sometime  in  1916 
when  a  National  gathering  of  all  the 
Society’s  Century  clubs  and  the  Quarter 
Million  Club  will  convene  at  the  same 
time  in  this  city,  instead  of  meeting 
at  different  points  and  times  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  clubs  that  are  included  in 
this  National  Equitable  Convention  are 
the  Eastern,  Central,  Southern  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Century  clubs  and  the  Quarter 
Million  Dollar  Club. 


The  Mutualization  of  The  Prudential 

means  that  Prudential  policyholders 
have  become  participants  in  the 
distribution  of  Prudential  dividends 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
ACCIDENT  DEPARTMENTS 


By  DANFORD  M.  BAKER,  Vice-President  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

N0te, — The  following  is  an  address  delivered  by  Vice-President  Baker 
before  the  convention  of  Pacific  Mutual  agents  held  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week. 


Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  realize 
how  dependent  we  are  upon  each  other 
and  how  little  we  can  accomplish  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
our  business  associates.  Each  one  in 
our  organization  is  a  part  of  a  big  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  supposed  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  finished  product,  and  the  big 
machine  will  not  run,  or,  at  least,  it  will 
not  run  right  and  produce  perfect 
goods  unless  each  part  is  in  its  proper 
place  and  performing  its  part  of  the 
work.  The  automobilist  knows  that 
every  little  screw,  although  of  small 
value  in  itself  compared  with  one  of 
the  cylinders,  is  necessary  to  maximum 
efficiency.  One  small  wedge  out  of 
place  may  result  in  a  serious  accident 
to  the  machine,  or  a  short  circuit  may 
cause  only  one  cylinder  to  hit,  when 
all  the  cylinders  should  be  hitting. 

Necessary  Community  of  Interest 

We  can  accomplish  nothing  without 
our  agents,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  actually  produce  all  of  the  patron¬ 
age  and  business  of  the  company. 
Without  them  we  would  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  because,  in  a  sense,  all  the  others 
are  caretakers  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  care  for  if  we  had  no  sales¬ 
men  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  could  they  accomplish  if  those 
chosen  to  manage  the  company  were 
not  true  to  the  trust  imposed  in  them? 

There  is,  therefore,  a  community  of 
interest  between  the  home  office  man¬ 
agement  and  the  field.  It  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  former  to  co-operate  with 
and  assist  the  latter,  because  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  one  is  the  success  of  both.  The 
high  character  and  standard  of  the 
company  cannot  be  maintained  without 
such  co-operation. 

This  same  spirit  of  co-operation  must 
prevail  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  important  departments  of  the 
company.  We  must  feel  that  it  is  all 
one  company  and  have  a  care  for  the 
success  of  both  departments,  even 
though  our  individual  compensation 
comes  from  only  one  department. 

I  heard  a  very  good  story  on  the  get- 
together  idea,  which  illustrates  my 
point. — Two  maiden  ladies,  living  in  the 
same  neighoborhood,  were  very  friend¬ 
ly,  in  fact  they  were  almost  insepar¬ 
able.  Finally  the  neighbors  noticed 
that  something  had  happened,  because 
they  were  not  seen  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany  any  more.  A  year  later,  however, 
they  were  seen  together  again  and 
seemed  to  be  on  as  friendly  terms  as 
ever.  It  puzzled  the  neighborhood  gos¬ 
sips  and  one  of  them  asked  how  it  was. 
They  explained  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  love  with  each  other,  but  that 
since  the  style  of  dress  had  changed 
it  was  to  their  mutual  advantage  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  in  order  that  they 
might  hook  each  other  up! 

I  think  this  illustrates  the  idea  I  am 
trying  to  promulgate;  namely,  that  all 
of  us  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  company  must  get  together  in  or¬ 
der  to  “hook  each  other  up.’’ 

How  the  Departments  Help 

How  does  the  Life  Department  help 
the  Accident  Department?  The  com¬ 
pany’s  splendid  reputation  as  a  large 
and  successful  life  company  helps  to 
secure  both  agents  and  business.  By 
reason  of  the  large  accumulations  of 
reserve  and  surplus  in  the  life  depart¬ 
ment,  the  company  ranks  as  the  third 
largest  company  writing  accident  and 
health  insurance. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  life  agents  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  volume  of  accident  busi¬ 
ness  without  interfering  with  their 
work  in  the  life  department;  and,  like¬ 


wise,  the  accident  agents  produce  a 
large  volume  of  life  business. 

While  the  life  department  is  the  im¬ 
portant  end  of  the  company’s  business 
and  always  will  be,  the  accident  depart¬ 
ment  helps  the  life  department.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  earn  more  than  current  inter¬ 
est  on  a  million  dollar  capital  stock, 
were  we  depending  on  life  business 
alone. 

What  the  Accident  Dept.  Contributes 

Our  accident  department  has  for  a 
long  time  contributed  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  dividends  paid  to  our  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  simple  interest  earned 
by  the  capital,  together  with  some  small 
profit  made  on  non-participating  busi¬ 
ness,  has  accounted  for  the  other  half. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  the  total  business 
of  the  company  is  considerably  less 
than  it  would  be  if  we  wrote  only  one 
kind  of  business. 

About  one-eighth,  or  $20,000,000,  of 
all  of  the  company’s  business  in  force 
is  on  the  combination  plan  (life,  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  combined). 
Our  largest  general  agency,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Russell,  writes  over 
half  of  its  business  on  this  plan,  and 
we  are  writing  more  and  more  of  it 
everywhere. 

The  payment  of  indemnities  under 
this  form  of  policy  helps  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  life  business.  The  payment  of 
an  indemnity  claim  of  $200  to  a  living 
policyholder  does  more  good  than  the 
payment  of  the  principal  sum  to  a  dead 
one. 

This  form  of  insurance  is  desirable 
from  every  standpoint;  it  bewilders 
competition.  It  is  attractive  to  the  in¬ 
sured  because  it  furnishes  the  most 
complete  protection.  It  is  attractive 
to  the  company  because  it  helps  to  se¬ 
cure  life  business,  and  the  accident  and 
health  element  of  the  premium  yields 
a  profit. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  percentage  of  losses  paid  on  this 
part  of  the  company’s  accident  business 
is  one-third  less  than  the  percentage 
paid  on  the  total  business.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  superior 
selection  of  risks;  in  other  words,  the 
medical  examination  and  inspection 
gives  the  company  a  selected  group  of 
desirable  risks. 

The  field  organization  of  a  company 
does  its  advertising.  The  accident  de¬ 
partment  has  over  2,500  active  agents, 
and  more  agents  and  more  policyhold¬ 
ers  than  the  life  department.  The 
policyholders  in  the  accident  depart¬ 
ment  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
company  when  they  are  solicited  for 
life  insurance. 

One  Accident  Policy  Every  Minute 

We  are  issuing  now  one  accident 
policy  every  minute  of  the  working 
hours  of  the  day,  so  you  will  see  at  once 
that  the  accident  department  is  doing 
much  in  popularizing  the  name  of  the 
company.  The  accident  department  is 
paying  an  indemnity  claim  every  six 
and  a  quarter  minutes  of  the  working 
hours.  In  this  way,  sixty-seven  busi¬ 
ness  friends  are  secured  for  the  com¬ 
pany  every  day.  These  claimants  feel 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  company, 
and,  if  in  the  market  for  life  insurance, 
will  give  the  Pacific  Mutual  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Yes,  but  you  may  say,  how 
about  the  dissatisfied  claimants?  This 
element  cuts  very  yittle  figure,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  all  claims  presented  are  paid 
in  full  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  presented.  While  both 


TAKES  OVER  FLORIDA  LIFE 


Inter-Southern  Life  of  Louisville,  Ab¬ 
sorbs  Jacksonville  Company — Pol¬ 
icyholders  to  Decide  Transfer 


Jacksonville,  Fla.  (Special) — Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  Lunnig  announc¬ 
es  the  re-insurance  of  the  Florida  Life 
Insurance  Company’s  policyholders  with 
the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  This  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  September  30,  to  enable  the  policy¬ 
holders,  upon  receipt  of  the  statement 
and  form  of  agreement,  to  be  sent  with¬ 
in  the  next  twelve  days,  each  to  decide 
for  himself  as  to  the  transfer  of  his 
policy.  In  the  interim,  death  claims 
will  be  paid  by  the  Inter-Southern  Life. 


departments  are  now  big  enough  to 
stand  alone,  there  is  yet  a  community 
interest  between  the  two  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  efficiency  for  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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KEEN  ABOUT  CLUB  MEETINGS 

EQUITABLE  STARS  ON  THE  COAST 


Advantages  of  Big  Leaders  Getting 
Together,  Makes  Them  All  Deter¬ 
mined  to  Qualify 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (Special.) — The 
wife  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Quarter  Million  Club  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  which  is  meet¬ 
ing  at  Santa  Barbara  this  week  after 
a  trip  across  the  continent,  said  to  a 
representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  who  is  here  this  week: 

“The  success  of  a  Quarter  Million 
Club,  a  $100,000  Club  or  a  Million  Club 
is  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question:  Do  the  members  want 
to  qualify  again  the  following  year. 
Furthermore,  does  his  wife  want  him  to 
qualify?  So  far  as  my  husband  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  having  such  a  good  time 
and  learning  so  much  that  he  is  al¬ 
ready  thinking  of  next  year,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  my  husband 
doesn’t  qualify  and  I  miss  next  year’s 
trip  he  is  going  to  have  some  uncom¬ 
fortable  moments.” 

And  that’s  a  typical  view. 


| 


R.  B.  Truesdale,  of  New  York,  at  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  qualification 
clubs  is  this:  The  clubs  in  themselves 
are  composed  of  the  business  elite  of  a 
company.  The  best  brains  qualify. 
Naturally  among  the  members  are 
some  of  the  most  effective  talkers  and 
most  advanced  life  insurance  thinkers 
in  the  country.  These  men  are  called 
upon  for  talks  and  thus  every  man 
present  gets  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
wrinkles  in  life  insurance,  the  newest 
arguments  in  meeting  competition,  told 
in  plain,  gripping  language  by  experts. 

Benefits  All  Around 

Furthermore,  the  experts  themselves 
are  benefited  because  different  prob¬ 
lems  are  constantly  arising  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  learn 
how  these  are  met  locally.  Incidentally, 
the  company’s  own  plans  to  meet  ever 
changing  conditions  are  presented  in 
a  fresh  view  manner.  Everybody  goes 
home  full  of  ginger,  and,  having  had  a 
good  rest  with  the  mental  diversion 
that  comes  from  sightseeing,  not  too 
long  confined  to  one  spot. 

The  Equitable  Quarter  Million  Club 
traveled  leisurely  to  the  Coast.  The 
first  important  stop  was  at  the  Grand 
Canyon;  then,  there  was  a  short  trip 
to  the  Coronado  Beach  and  the  San 


Left  to  Right: — H.  B.  Rosenfeld,  4th  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Herman  Moss, 
Cleveland;  Miss  Bertha  Strauss,  Pittsburgh;  W.  M  Duff,  Pittsburgh. 
Taken  at  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 


Diego  Exposition,  a  lunch  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  finally,  the  party  arrived  at 
Santa  Barbara,  which  has  been  picked 
out  by  millionaires  who  work  as  part 
time,  as  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  have 
a  Winter  home.  In  Santa  Barbara, 
however,  it  is  difficult  for  a  visitor  to 
tell  the  difference  between  Summer 
and  Winter.  Flowers  are  blooming  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Among  the  interesting  figures  at  the 
convention  here  this  week  are  William 
Alexander,  secretary  of  the  Society, 
whose  brain  devises  many  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  new  forms  and  contracts,  and  who 
edits  the  Society’s  Agency  Items,  which 
Vice-President  Lunger  recently  told 
Equitable  men  was  the  best  company 
paper;  George  T.  Wilson,  second  vice- 
president,  who  has  inspired  every  office 
boy  in  the  country  to  be  a  great  man 
by  reason  of  his  own  feat  in  starting 
as  an  office  boy  of  the  Equitable  forty 
years  ago;  Fourth  Vice-President 
Henry  B.  Rosenfeld,  a  brilliant  thinker, 
a  remarkable  mixer,  and  something  of 
a  traveler,  his  best  record  having  been 
two  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  New 
York  and  two  European  trips  in  one 
year,  and  William  E.  Taylor,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agents,  suave,  forceful  and 
magnetic.  From  Pittsburgh  came  E. 
A.  Woods,  who  believes  that  a  success¬ 
ful  life  insurance  man  can  become  more 


Jacob  Weil,  Philadelphia;  Herman 
Moss,  Cleveland;  Edward  A.  Woods, 
Pittsburgh.  Taken  at  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

successful  if  he  studies  financial,  soci¬ 
ological  and  industrial  conditions  look¬ 
ing  for  similes  which  by  application 
can  be  made  strong  life  insurance  ar¬ 
guments,  and  who  has  the  biggest 
agency  in  the  country;  William  M. 
Duff,  his  aggressive  superintendent  of 
agencies;  and  Miss  Bertha  Strauss, 


secretary  of  the  Woods  corporation, 
who  manages  in  business  hours  to 
write  several  hundred  thousands  a 
year,  and  whose  interviews  average 
ten  minutes;  and  others.  Courteney 
Barbour,  of  Chicago,  who  has  discov¬ 
ered  more  effective  uses  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  than  Edison  and  Bell  dreamed; 
Charles  J.  Edwards,  who  finds  time  be¬ 
tween  conducting  three  large  general 
agencies  to  browse  around  buried  cities 
in  odd  corners  of  the  earth;  and  many 
other  of  the  famous  Equitable  produc¬ 
ers  are  here.  A  cosmopolitan  touch 
was  given  several  of  the  meetings  by 
the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  Japanese 
who  are  members  of  the  Pacific  Century 
Club  of  the  Society. 


John  N.  Ryan,  New  York,  With  Two 
Pueblo  Indians 


All  See  Golden  Opportunities 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  all  the  general 
agents  that  despite  the  European  war 
the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  revival  and  that  business  insur¬ 
ance  is  furnishing  golden  opportunities 
to  agents.  The  interest  in  this  topic 
is  so  keen  that  the  subject  has  many 
sub-divisions,  and  one  point  hammered 
home  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Woods,  and 
many  of  the  speakers  is  that  there  is 
as  great  an  opportunity  to  write  the  small 
merchant  or  manufacturer  as  there  is 
the  large  one.  Many  agents  feel  that 
they  have  to  go  after  the  big  men  of 
the  town  if  they  are  to  write  business 
insurance,  instead  of  knowing  that 
every  merchant — even  the  corner  gro- 
ceryman — is  a  good  prospect. 

E.  A.  Woods  made  a  splendid  point 
about  the  tangible  personality  of  the 
business  man.  Sometime  ago  Senator 
Philander  C.  Knox,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  pointed  out  the  value  of  good 
will  in  a  business,  illustrating  how 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,1 63,01 1.03 

Liabilities .  65, 1 59,426.58 

SurPIu« .  $5,003,584.45 


J-  A-  barbEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretarr 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst .  Secretai? 7 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN.  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annua]  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
63  1,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 

is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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PRUDENTIAL  WILL  CELEBRATE 


MARKS  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


Plans  Being  Considered  to  Commemo¬ 
rate  Founding  of  Company  by  the 
Late  Senator  Dryden 


When  President  Forrest  F.  Dryden 
and  other  officers  of  The  Prudential  of 
Newark  return  from  their  summer  va¬ 
cations  plans  will  he  made  for  an  elab¬ 
orate  celebration  of  the|  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  formation  of  the  com¬ 
pany  by  the  late  Senator  John  F.  Dry¬ 
den.  The  date  of  the  anniversary  is 
October  13,  and  sometime  on  or  near 
this  date  as  found  convenient,  suitable 
commemorative  exercises  will  be  held. 

It  was  on  October  13,  1875,  that  The 
Prudential  founder,  the  late  Senator 
John  F.  Dryden,  gave  the  twist  to  the 
Americanized  industrial  insurance  idea 
that  started  it  on  its  rapid  journey  into 
millions  of  policyholders  and  assets.  It 
was  in  a  little  Newark  Broad  Street 
basement  that  Senator  Dryden  began 
on  the  smallest  scale  and  it  has  been 
a  short  span  of  less  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  this  Dryden  idea  has 
sprouted,  rooted  and  grown  into  full 
bloom. 

To-day  the  world  knows  The  Pru¬ 
dential  and  it  at  no  time  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  vast  army  of  Pruden¬ 
tial  agents  to  make  reference  to  “The 
Strength  of  Gibraltar.”  The  company’s 
fortieth  anniversary  celebration  will 
probably  result  in  the  throwing  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  facts  upon  the  life  insurance 
screen  that  will  be  impressive  and  im¬ 
portant. 

A  big  feature  of  the  celebration  will, 
of  course,  be  the  fact  of  the  mutualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  company.  Some  important 
data  will  be  presented  in  connection 
with  this  change  which  will  probably 
surprise  many  outside  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  organization. 

In  the  year  1912  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  welfare  of  the  com 
pany  and  the  interests  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  would  best  be  served  by  mu¬ 
tualization,  which  would  perpetuate  the 
Prudential  policy  of  liberal  treatment 
to  policyholders. 

A  bill  was,  therefore,  prepared  for 
introduction  into  the  New  Jersey  Leg¬ 
islature,  providing  a  method  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  result,  which  bill  was 
subsequently  enacted  into  law. 

The  unique  feature,  of  the  Prudential 
plan  is  that  the  amount  which  the  com¬ 
pany  was  authorized  to  pay  for  the 
acquirement  of  its  capital  stock  was 
the  value  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  this  determina¬ 
tion  having  been  made  by  him  after 
an  examination  into  the  company’s 
condition  by  three  appraisers,  who  re 
ported  to  him  their  conclusions.  So 
that  the  price  paid  by  The  Prudential 
was  determined  by  judicial  decision 
and  not  by  private  negotiation. 

As  a  result  of  these  proceedings  The 
Prudential,  on  December  28,  1914,  was 
authorized  by  the  Chancellor  to  pur¬ 
chase  its  capital  stock  for  the  benefit 
of  its  policyholders,  and  has  already 
acquired  approximately  ninety -five  per 
cent,  thereof,  which  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Hon.  Austen  Colgate  as  trus¬ 
tee  for  policyholders,  and  held  by  him 
for  their  benefit. 


EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA  CHANGES 

During  the  last  five  months  of  the 
year  the  smaller  agencies  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  of  Iowa  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  Field  Supervisor 
R.  J.  Fry.  H.  E.  Aldrich,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  agencies  of  the  Company  will 
work  with  the  general  agencies  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  list  of  individual  produc¬ 
ers  under  Mr.  Fry’s  supervision  com¬ 
prises  some  of  the  best  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  ranks,  and  this  large  general  agen¬ 
cy  should  prove  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  progress  toward  the  hundred 
million  in  force  mark  for  which  the 
Company  is  striving. 


ASK  RECEIVER  FOR  CENTRAL  LIFE 


Officers  Charged  With  Mismanagement 
— Claim  Large  Loans  Were  Made 
to  President  Gregory 


A  petition  has  been  filed  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
asking  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  for 
the  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  charging  that  the  Company  is  in¬ 
solvent,  that  its  officers  and  directors 
have  mismanaged  its  affairs  and  fraud¬ 
ulently  wasted  its  funds.  It  is  alleged 
in  the  petition  that  the  officers  and 
directors  have  permitted  solicitors  to 
retain  in  their  possession  large  sums  of 
money  which  it  is  claimed,  according 
to  the  April  statement,  have  reached 
a  total  of  $95,000.  It  is  further  charged 
that  loans  aggregating  $78,500  were 
made  to  W.  H.  Gregory,  the  president 
of  the  Company.  It  is  charged  that 
these  loans  were  for  the  purpose  of 
speculating  and  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Citizens  National  Life.  It  is  further 
claimed  that  the  security  for  these 
loans  are  valued  at  not  more  than 
$30,000. 

The  petitioner  claims  that  the  actual 
liabilities  of  the  Company  are  largely 
in  excess  of  those  stated  and  that  the 
assets  available  are  only  $100,000.  The 
shrinkage  is  claimed  to  consist  of  loans 
to  Gregory  and  others.  It  is  further 
alleged  that  the  capital  stock  has  been 
impaired  to  the  extent  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $60,000,  and  that  to  avoid  involun¬ 
tary  dissolution  the  par  value  of  the 
stock  was  illegally  reduced  from  $5  per 
share  to  $2.50. 


INTERVIEWING  YOUR  PROSPECT 


Brief  and  Pointed  Presentation  of  the 
Proposition  Better  Than  Long 
I  nterviews 


Successful  agents  do  not  believe  in 
long  interviews,  says  the  Prudential 
Record,  because  they  are  unnecessary. 
The  man  who  knows  his  business  thor¬ 
oughly  learns  his  prospect’s  needs  by 
asking  very  few,  but  pointed  questions, 
immediately  suggesting  the  best  form 
of  contract  and  stating  the  reason  why 
it  fills  the  bill.  We  will  do  well  to  give 
considerable  thought  to  the  idea  of 
simplifying  our  solicitation.  Talk  less, 
but  say  and  mean  more.  We  have  all 
heard  the  orator,  with  his  gestures, 
loud  voice,  faultless  rhetoric  and  really 
expressing  good  thought,  and  yet  not 
impressing  us  as  we  think  he  should. 
Many  times  he  is  just  talking  for  hire 
or  to  gain  a  reputation  as  an  after- 
dinner  speaker;  in  any  event,  he  is  not 
giving  expression  to  his  convictions. 

The  strongest  argument  we  have  is 
the  simple  statement  that  a  man  needs 
insurance  to  protect  his  family,  but  it 
must  carry  conviction  and  strike 
“home.”  The  prospect  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  an  individual  matter 
and  not  that  you  have  told  the  same 
story  to  half  a  dozen  men  that  same 
day. 

We  should  avoid  all  superfluous  talk, 
avoid  cash,  paid-up  and  extended  in¬ 
surance  values,  etc.,  unless  some  one 
of  those  features  plays  a  part  in  the 
specific  case. 

Don’t  secure  an  interview  by  subter¬ 
fuge,  as  misrepresentation  will  prejudice 
your  case  from  its  inception.  Use  the 
simple,  direct  method.  The  public  is 
always  in  a  receptive  mood  for  the 
straight,  hit-from-the-shoulder  salesman. 

After  all,  life  insurance  is  simply  a 
means  of  providing  a  continuance  of 
the  family’s  financial  support  after  the 
bread-winner  is  taken  away,  and  a  prop¬ 
osition  demonstrating  how  it  may  be 
done  at  a  moderate  expense  is  the  best 
method  of  procedure  in  the  last 
analysis. 

S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


PUTTING  OFF  INCREASES  COST 

The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  has 
printed  for  its  agents  cards  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  their  rate  books  showing  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  a 
prospect  who  puts  off  the  taking  of  a 
policy  until  his  age  has  advanced 
another  year.  This  is  quite  an  inter¬ 
esting  compilation  and  shows  what  the 
additional  cost  would  amount  to  for  the 
term  of  the  policy  or  the  expectancy 
of  life  of  the  prospect,  with  interest 
compounded  at  6  per  cent. 


The  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia  re¬ 
ports  that  the  amount  of  new  business 
written  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1915,  was  $12,457,742.  The  new  busi¬ 
ness  written  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1914,  was  $13,771,825.  The  Company 
does  not  contemplate  any  change  in 
forms  and  methods  during  the  balance 
of  this  year. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Service 

That 

Satisfies 
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Service,  the  key-note  of  modern 
commercial  life,  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  link  in  the  strong 
chain  of  Union  Central  Benefits. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  begins  with  the  writing 
of  the  application,  recommending  the  particular 
policy  best  fitted  to  the  individual  needs. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  includes  the  rejected  risks, — 
the  Medical  Director  in  a  personal  letter  advising  the 
proper  treatment  to  effect  a  pos¬ 
sible  cure  of  any  existing  impair¬ 
ments. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  conserves 
health;  a  perfectly  equipped  lab¬ 
oratory  with  corps  of  expert  an¬ 
alysts  at  policy-holders’  service 
for  the  asking.  Furthermore, 
every  courtesy  and  accommoda¬ 
tion,  within  the  power  of  the 
Company,  offered  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 

U.  C.  L.  SERVICE  not  ter¬ 
minated  by  death  but  extended 
to  beneficiaries.  Invaluable  ad- 
»l|I  D  vice  and  assistance  rendered 

for  the  protection  and  invest- 
Jj  jgjj  ^  jj?j  3]  ment  of  policy  proceeds. 
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A  staff  of  trained  officials, 
employees  and  agents— experts 
in  their  work — stand  ready  to 
serve  at  your  command. 

For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress,  Allan  Waters,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Agents. 

$1]C 

Union  Central 
Htfp  Jins.  (£o. 

OF  CINCINNATI 

Jesse  R.  Clare,  Pres. 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


REPORT  CONDITION  HOPELESS 

INVESTIGATE  WASHINGTON  CO. 


National  Capital  Life,  of  Washington, 
Found  to  be  Handicapped  by 
Promoter’s  Management 


The  committee  appointed  by  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  stock  of  the  National 
Capital  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  company,  has  made 
its  report  and  this  proves  to  be  about 
as  discouraging  as  might  be  expected. 
The  committee  found  little  to  encour¬ 
age  a  continuance  of  the  company,  al¬ 
though  the  report  refrains  from  direct¬ 
ly  advising  the  winding-up  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  doubtless  because  there  would 
be  such  a  pitifully  small  return  to  those 
who  had  advanced  money  for  stock. 

G.  W.  Walker,  the  organizer  of  the 
Company,  holds  a  contract  under  which 
he  secures  25  per  cent,  of  all  money 
collected  on  stock  sales.  There  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  addition  some  money  se¬ 
cured  by  Walker  over  and  above  this, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  secured  a  promise  of  a  refund 
of  this,  but  Walker  wishes  to  make 
the  refund  contingent  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  25  per  cent,  contract  to 
which  the  committee  would  not  consent. 

There  were  several  interlocking  ar¬ 
rangements  in  connection  with  the 
stock  selling  proposition  disclosed  in 
the  investigation,  and  it  was  found  that 
-  the  officers  of  the  Company,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  had  no  real  interest 
in  the  progress  of  its  affairs.  These 
officers  held  one  share  of  stock,  which 
it  appears  was  the  original  stock  issued 
to  the  original  board  of  directors. 
There  is  now  in  the  treasury  about 
$7,000.  There  had  been  paid  into  the 
Company  on  account  of  stock  subscrip¬ 
tions  $15,960,  the  difference  apparently, 
it  is  alleged,  having  gone  to  Walker 
and  his  associates.  The  face  value  of 
the  subscriptions  on  the  books  reaches 
$119,540,  there  being  overdue  and  pay¬ 
able  on  the  stock  $10,675.  No  attempt 
has  been  made,  however,  to  collect  the 
overdue  subscriptions  because  of  the 
hopeless  condition  of  the  Company. 
The  committee  shifts  the  responsibility 
back  to  the  body  of  the  stockholders 
by  asking  for  individual  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  what  course  to  follow. 


SAVES  BY  DAILY  REPORT  SYSTEM 

The  daily  report  system  for  renewal 
and  new  premiums,  with  accompanying 
remittance,  which  is  being  used  by 
practically  all  the  agents  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  of  Iowa  now,  has  been  found 
not  only  to  simplify  the  bookkeeping  in 
each  agency,  but  also  to  mean  some 
$5,000  or  $6,000  increased  interest  in¬ 
come  to  the  Company  during  the  year, 
based  on  the  average  interest  earnings 
to  assets,  it  is  reported  to  be  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  former  method 
of  monthly  reports  from  both  the 
agency  and  company  standpoint. 


AGENT  HELD  AT  WATERTOWN 

Newton  B.  Tarbell  of  176  Stone 
street,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  held  in  that 
city,  having  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  grand  larceny.  Tar¬ 
bell  was  an  agent  for  the  New  York 
Life  and  is  charged  with  appropriat¬ 
ing  $344  of  the  money  belonging  to  the 
Company. 


Modify  Impaired  Rates 

(Continued  front  page  2) 

on  steamers  on  rivers,  harbors  and 
small  lakes,  no  extra;  officers  and  en¬ 
gineers  other  than  the  above  on  steam¬ 
ers  on  ocean  and  great  lakes,  $2.56; 
officers  on  sailing  vessels,  $7.56;  fire¬ 
men  and  sailors  on  river  and  harbor. 
$5;  firemen  and  sailors  on  ocean  and 
great  lakes,  $10. 

Miners: — Owners,  operators,  superin¬ 
tendents  and  mining  engineers  who 
very  rarely  enter  the  mine,  no  extra; 
owners,  operators,  superintendents  and 
mining  engineers  (occasionally  going 
into  mines),  37%  per  cent.;  foremen, 
bosses  and  overseers  (surface  or  un¬ 
derground  >,  100  per  cent. 

Navy  (in  time  of  peace): — -Commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  midshipmen,  paymast¬ 
ers,  physicians,  surgeons,  marine  hos¬ 
pital  officials,  $5;  petty  officers,  musi¬ 
cians,  Warrant  officers,  warrant  ma¬ 
chinists  and  yeomen,  hospital  stew¬ 
ards,  $7.50;  ordnance  men,  sailors  and 
gunners,  $10. 

Police: — City  police,  detectives,  mar¬ 
shals,  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  consta¬ 
bles,  jailers,  etc.,  37%  per  cent.;  (the 
rule  regarding  sheriffs,  etc.,  cannot  be 
made  uniform,  but  will  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.) 

Potters: — (Consult  home  office,  de¬ 
tails  of  the  nature  of  applicant’s  work 
before  taking  application). 

Powder  Mill  Employes: — Office  men 
whose  duties  do  not  take  them  to  the 
plant  and  where  the  buildings  are  sit¬ 
uated  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
works,  no  extra;  office  men  whose  du¬ 
ties  occasionally  take  them  to  the 
plant,  or  where  buildings  are  situated 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  works, 
$2.50;  superintendents  and  chemists, 
$5;  engineers  and  machinists  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  steam  power  houses  and  car¬ 
penters  and  steam  fitters  connected 
with  the  plants,  $7.50;  foremen  and 
skilled  employes  in  factories,  those  who 
work  in  the  outside  gang,  in  the  acid 
houses,  or  in  the  warehouses,  $10. 

Railroad  Service: — Clerical  service, 
depot  masters,  managerial  service,  sta¬ 
tion  agents  and  station  baggage  mas¬ 
ters,  telegraphers  and  train  dispatch¬ 
ers,  signal  men  from  tower,  mail  clerks, 
express  messengers,  passenger  conduct¬ 
ors,  Pullman  car  conductors,  train 
baggage  men  and  train  callers, 
no  extra;  air  brake  inspectors,  car 
inspectors,  car  sealers,  car  laborers, 
check  clerks,  freight-handlers,  freight 
inspectors,  newsmen,  passenger  train¬ 
men,  yard  clerks  and  yard  masters, 
$2.50;  conductors  (mixed  and  freight), 
engineers,  engine  firemen,  engine  host¬ 
lers,  wipers,  flue  cleaners  and  round¬ 
house  foremen  and  mechanics,  track 
foremen,  foremen  wreckers  and  fore¬ 
men  of  construction  work,  $5;  bridge 
carpenters,  foremen  and  painters,  flag¬ 
men  at  crossings,  section  hands,  wreck¬ 
ing  crew,  yard  signal  repairers  and 
switch  repairers,  $7.50;  Pullman  car 
porters,  $12.50;  freight  yard  brakemen, 
signal  men  not  in  towers,  yard  brake- 
men  and  yard  switchmen,  $15. 

Saw  Filers,  25  per  cent. 

Slate  Roofers  and  Cornice  Makers, 
$2.50. 

Stone  Cutters,  75  per  cent. 

Watchman: — Night  (ordinary),  37% 
per  cent.;  connected  with  breweries, 
railroads  or  other  hazardous  employ¬ 
ments,  75  per  cent. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIFE  BUILDING-:'. 


There  Is  Always  Room  At  The  Top 

Come  with  us  and  it  won’t  be  so 
hard  to  get  on. 

Live  ones  win  among  IZZERS 


Write  to  J.  L.  BABLER,  Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 
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NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Organized  1850 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 
JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 


Purely  Mutual 


The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


K.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Wants  a  General 
Agent  for 

CAMDEN  or 
TRENTON, 

New  Jersey 

A  d dress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 


The  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Insurance  In  force  over  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 

Assets  over  One  Million. 

Business  received  first  eight  months,  1913,  over  Eight  Millior 
laverage  One  Million  a  month). 

We  want  a  capable  general  agent  for  vacant  office. 
Important  open  territory. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  of  Agendo. 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

Our  field  representatives  have  found  business  good  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1915.  They  say  the  future  also  looks  good 
to  them.  They  are  progressive,  happy,  and  satisfied.  Ask 
them  the  reason. 

We  occasionally  have  an  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


.  In  describing  the  oper- 

Not  the  One  ation  of  his  agency 
Big  Case  and  some  of  the  meth- 

That  Counts  ods  that  lead  to  suc¬ 
cess,  Graham  C.  Wells, 
of  Pittsburgh  general  agency  of  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  says: 

“Now  and  then  we  hear  of  an  agent 
who  writes  a  nice  $50,000  application 
or  delivers  a  $100,000  policy  or  even 
a  larger  one  and  one  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  that  agent  is  a  big  writer. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
agents  who  seldom  write  a  case  larger 
than  a  $10,000  and  yet  whose  business 
will  annually  aggregate  far  more  than 
those  agents  who  occasionally  write  a 
big  case.  The  explanation  of  this  para¬ 
dox  is  found  in  the  plan  which  forms 
the  back-bone  of  the  Graham  C.  Wells 
Agency. 

“Each  agent  is  encouraged  and  as¬ 
sisted  to  put  on  the  Company’s  books 
at  least  one  new  policy  each  week — 
and  consecutive  consistent  production 
therefore  is  the  slogan  among  all  of  the 
men  of  this  agency. 

“Of  course,  a  reward  is  given  to  the 
agent  for  each  ten  weeks  of  consecu¬ 
tive  production — but  his  real  reward 
comes  in  his  increased  commissions  on 
new  business  of  greater  volume  and  in 
the  regularity  of  his  renewal  commis¬ 
sions. 

“Each  man  therefore  has  a  main  ob¬ 
jective — namely  to  put  his  business  on 
the  books  early  in  the  week — leaving 
the  balance  of  the  week  for  starting 
new  business  and  closing  other  cases 
on  which  work  has  been  done,  and 
should  a  man  fail  by  Thursday  or  Fri¬ 
day  in  putting  his  case  across — the 
entire  agency  begins  to  root  for  him 
and  each  man  gives  him  a  push  and  an 
encouraging  word  and  supervisors,  Geo. 
W.  Ryan,  James  J.  Phillis,  Rome  Hut¬ 
son  or  Wm.  M.  Alrich  drop  their  other 
duties  and  actually  go  with  such  a  man 
and  actually  close  up  a  case  for  that 
week. 

“And  then  there  are  weeks  when  a 
man  working  along  these  lines  will 
have  two  applications — or  three — four 
— five — sue — seven  or  eight,  so  that  the 
aggregate  of  these  many  applications 
produces  a  large  business — a  good  in¬ 
come  and  splendid  regular  renewals. 

“Taking  it  all  in  all  the  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  to-day  is  the  man  who  writes 
his  business  steadily  week  by  week. 
He  is  the  agent  who  must  get  his  pro¬ 
position  before  many  people  and  he 
benefits  in  the  long  run  by  the  law  of 
average,  and  in  doing  so  serves  a  large 
number  of  people  wTell  and  faithfully.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  hard  to  convince 
When  any  man  that  sooner  or 

Hope  Is  later  he  is  going  to  die. 

Strong  This  is  a  fact  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  unescapable. 
But  take  your  man  of  thirty-five  or 
forty,  fairly  prosperous  in  business,  or 
even  a  wage  earner  living  up  to  every 
cent  of  his  income,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  has  never  thought  seriously 
upon  the  possibility  of  his  growing  old 
and  becoming  dependent  upon  some¬ 
body  else.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  at  thirty-five  are  perfectly 
confident  that  by  the  time  they  reach 
sixty-five  they  will  have  accumulated 
a  snug  sum  to  see  them  through  their 
declining  years.  Just  how  this  will  be 
accomplished  has  not  been  worked  out 
to  a  definite  plan  in  many  of  their 
minds,  but  they  all  have  the  hope  and, 
unfortunately,  the  confidence. 

How  is  a  man  going  to  accumulate 
an  estate  by  sixty-five  if  he  isn’t  sav¬ 
ing  anything  at  thirty-five?  Thirtv 
times  nothing  equals  nothing,  and  all 
the  hope  and  confidence  in  the  world 
will  not  change  that  mathematical  re¬ 
sult.  Hard  necessity  makes  the  rule 
that  if  we  would  reach  a  given  destina¬ 


tion,  whether  it  be  in  miles  or  money, 
we  must  sooner  or  later  make  a  start. 
Fidelity  Field  Man. 


»  *  * 


A  cow  staked  out 

The  Sure  by  a  lariat  seems  to 

Business  a  be  having  an  easy 

Poor  Business  time.  She  can  walk 
around,  crop  some 
choice  herbage,  stand  in  the  shade,  go 
a  certain  distance  and  back  again.  But 
the  lariat  forbids  her  going  beyond  its 
length  to  the  miles  of  open  range  where 
cattle  roam  at  liberty.  Even  with  the 
possibility  of  drouth  and  scanty  pas¬ 
turage,  range  cattle  check  in  at  the 
packing  house  in  final  review  before 
the  government  inspector  with  a  per¬ 
centage  of  condemned  less  than  one- 
tenth  as  great  as  among  native  cattle. 

Men  who  work  on  a  salary  are 
“staked  out.”  They  place  self-imposed 
limits  upon  the  maximum  possibilities 
of  their  business.  The  salary  lariat 
keeps  them  within  a  narrowed  space. 
Initiative,  that  birthright  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  through  disuse  is  lost  to  the  sala¬ 
ried  man.  Even  his  courage  deserts 
him. 

The  man  in  a  small  business  of  his 
own,  barely  making  expenses,  often 
shares  the  salaried  man’s  timidity.  He 
would  rather  be  sure  of  a  meager 
amount  of  money,  than  to  take  chances 
and  put  his  brain  and  brawn  into  a 
business  where  earnings  are  limited 
only  by  his  own  ability  and  industry. 

The  wide  range  of  life  insurance  is 
rich  in  possibilities.  Selling  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  highest  paid  hard  work  in 
the  world.  There  are  no  limitations 
to  the  achievements  of  its  salesmen 
except  those  imposed  by  Nature — the 
limit  of  human  strength  and  endurance. 

Staked  out  on  his  little  pay-envelope 
space,  the  salaried  man  is  beset  by 
fears.  He  knows  that  all  salaried  pro¬ 
fessions  are  overcrowded,  and  that  a 
hundred  men  are  waiting  to  step  into 
the  place  he  holds.  So  he  clings  closer 
to  his  salary  lariat. 

Courage  is  required  for  a  man  to  give 
up  a  salary  to  accept  employment  on 
a  commission  basis.  It  also  takes  brav¬ 
ery  to  dispose  of  a  little  stock  of  goods 
and  depend  upon  commissions  from 
life  insurance  to  increase  the  income. 
But  in  addition  to  the  financial  com¬ 
pensations  in  this  wide,  free  range  of 
work,  there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  in¬ 
itiative  and  mental  alertness. 

Any  sure  business  is  a  poor  business. 
Life  insurance  offers  excellent  chances 
to  the  men  who  are  brave  enough  to 
take  them.  If  you  want  a  chance- 
take  one. 

*  *  * 


Everywhere  throughout 
Better  the  country  men  are 
Times  looking  for  signs  that 
Promised  the  passing  of  the  cloud 
of  business  depression  is 
imminent.  The  Continental  Agents 
Record  uses  the  bettering  conditions  of 
the  railroads  as  an  indicator  that  bet¬ 
ter  times  are  coming  and  explains  to 
its  agents  as  follows: 

“The  various  railroads  have  been 
unanimous  during  the  past  twelve 
months  in  inaugurating  a  system  of  re¬ 
trenchment.  It  has  been  carried  to  the 
limit,  but  now  that  the  fiscal  year  is 
closed,  they  will  begin  to  branch  out 
again.  Signs  have  not  been  wanting 
for  some  time  past  that  the  period  of 
retrenchment  is  over.  First  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  then  another,  has 
taken  up  the  refrain  of  better  times. 
Shops  that  have  been  working  short 
hours  are  getting  back  to  regular  sched¬ 
ule,  new  men  are  being  put  to  work, 
engine  crews  that  have  been  set  back 
are  again  taking  up  their  regular  duties, 
and  the  feeling  is  prevalent  that  pros¬ 
perity,  so  long  looked  for,  is  at  hand. 

“The  railroad  business  is  an  index  of 
the  business  of  the  country.  Bumper 


crops  are  promised,  and  harvest  time 
for  the  farmer  means  harvest  time  for 
the  railroad  department  agent.  The 
wise  agent  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  has  his  plans  all  laid  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  applications  and  orders 
that  will  be  ready  for  him.  The  men 
who  have  been  laid  off  will  be  coming 
back  to  work,  and  will  need  insurance; 
the  new  men  will  need  insurance;  the 
older  employes  who  have  been  working 
short  hours,  and  could  not  afford  to 
take  out  a  policy  earlier  in  the  year, 
will  feel  the  effect  of  the  general  stimu¬ 
lation,  and  will  want  insurance.  Now 
is  the  time  to  forestall  competition  by 
being  the  first  man  on  the  job.” 

*  *  * 

Accuracy  bestows 

Accuracy  confidence  in  one- 

as  an  self,  creates  confi- 

Accomplishment  dence  in  others, 

and  confers  a  cer¬ 
tain  prestige  upon  the  individual  who 
is  at  all  times  sure  of  what  he  says. 
To  be  accurate  is  to  be  strong  in  your 
particular  line,  whatever  that  is. 

Every  line  of  information  given  out 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  is  taken  from 
carefully  compiled  statements.  The 
exact  rate  of  wind  velocity  is  given., 
if  the  rainfall  is  1.01  inches,  precisely 
that  statement  is  made.  Bank  state¬ 
ments  illustrate  the  value  of  accuracy. 
“Presuming”  would  undo  the  banking 
business.  Insurance  companies  verify 
every  figure  to  about  the  sixty-third 
point.  To  “guess”  at  anything  about 
the  actuarial  side  of  life  insurance 
would  wreck  the  greatest  business  in 
the  world. 

A  prospect  need  not  be  deeply  versed 
in  business  to  detect  any  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness  'on  your  part.  If  applications 
to  the  amount  of  $2,538,000  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  this  agency  during  the  past 
year,  tell  your  prospect  the  figures — 
exactly.  To  know  what  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about — and  to  make  your  prospect 
know  that  you  know — is  half  the  battle. 
To  “guess”  or  “think”  when  making 
an  insurance  canvass  will  never  bring 
your  prospect  to  the  dotted  line. 

Accuracy  wins,  the  world  over.  Fail¬ 
ure  is  the  lot  of  those  who  “guess”  their 
way  through  life.  For  that  very  reason 
be  accurate  in  everything — even  to  the 
detail  of  filling  in  an  application  blank. 
Always  review  and  prove  your  work. 
Be  sure  all  blanks  are  filled  up — cor¬ 
rectly.  Failure  in  doing  so  loses  min¬ 
utes,  money — and  more.  It  loses  you  a 
certain  degree  of  respect  at  the  home 
office.  Don’t  be  a  detail  dowdy.  Be 
accurate  in  all  things  at  all  times— 
until  accuracy  becomes  an  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Is  not  in  what  you  pay — 
Cheapness,  but  what  you  get  for 
Real  and  what  you  pay.  There  is 
Relative  a  true  saying  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  that  “the 
memory  of  quality  remains  long  after 
the  price  is  forgotten.” 

Tell  a  merchant  who  really  knows 
his  business  that  the  Get-Big-Quick 
mail  order  house  in  the  big  city  sells 
for  $19.85  a  machine  like  the  one  he 
asks  $25  for  and  he  will  promptly  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  what  you  pay  that 
counts,  but  what  you  get  for  what  you 
pay.  We  all  know  that  the  cheaper 
machine  is  almost  always  an  inferior 
imitation. 

It  is  folly  to  pay  $19.85  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  give  only  imperfect  ser¬ 
vice  for  five  years  and  then  be  use¬ 
less,  when  you  can  buy  a  machine  for 
$25  that  will  give  perfect  service  for 
a  lifetime.  Suppose  you  do  need  the 
machine  for  only  five  years.  At  the  end 
of  that .  time  the  former  goes  to  the 
scrap  pile,  but  th.e  latter,  if  you  don’t 
need  it  any  more  and  wish  to  sell  it, 
can  be  sold  for  almost  as  much  as  it 
cost. 

1  erm  insurance  is  a  cheap  machine 
because  it  serves  for  a  term  only.  It 
has  no  oil  cups.  You  must  be  eter¬ 
nally  filling  its  bearings.  If  you  run 
out  of  oil  or  forget  to  oil  it,  your  ma¬ 
chine  gets  a  hot  box  and  is  thereafter 
useless.  The  Guaranteed  Addition  pol¬ 
icy  is  a  quality  machine  because  it  lasts 


a  life  time.  After  three  years  the  oil 
cups  will  keep  it  going  until  you  can 
get  more  oil  or  remember  to  oil  it.  It 
is  built  for  service. 

The  premiums  on  the  Guaranteed 
Addition  are  higher  in  the  first  place, 
but  cheaper  in  the  end.  It  guarantees 
to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy  in  the 
event  of  death.  It  guarantees  that  the 
annual  premiums  shall  be  a  definite 
amount.  It  guarantees  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  the  cash  value  shall 
amount'  to  more  than  the  sum  of  all 
premiums  paid.  To  young  men  it 
guarantees  at  maturity  a  paid  up  policy 
in  an  amount  greater  than  double  the 
total  of  all  premiums  paid— and  there¬ 
after  the  policy  participates  in  profits 
all  the  rest  of  the  policyholder’s  life 
time. 

And — so  far  as  this  agency  knows,  it 
is  the  only  20-payment  life  Guaranteed 
Addition  policy  issued  by  any  company 
that  participates  in  the  earnings  of  the 
company  after  the  policy  is  paid  up. 

When  you  buy  a  Guaranteed  Addi¬ 
tion  policy,  you  get  quality  insurance. — 
Eugene  Arnett  “Sales  Stuff.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  pioneer  days  of 

The  Passing  life  insurance,  agents 
of  the  of  the  lightning  rod 

High  Binder  type  went  out  to  get 
business.  One  trans¬ 
action  and  they  never  saw  their  victim 
again — -at  least  not  intentionally. 

The  old  idea  was  to  get  the  money — 
and  all  of  it  the  traffic  would  bear.  The 
making  of  such  slight  mistakes  as  de¬ 
livering  an  Ordinary  Life  when  a  Lim¬ 
ited  Payment  Life  was  promised  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  in¬ 
sured  was  not  expected  to  understand 
a  policy  anyway!  The  skill  in  the 
business  was  in  getting  the  money  and 
getting  away  with  it  before  the  appli¬ 
cant  got  next.  This  became  so  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  stayers  in  the  game  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  prevarication  to  a  system. 

When  the  going  was  good  a  grafter 
often  collected  more  in  one  day  than 
he  could  spend  in  many  nights.  So  he 
gathered  around  him  more  fellows  to 
help  get  rid  of  the  money.  An  aggre¬ 
gation  of  smooth  ones  were  collectively 
called  high  binders.  As  it  took  money 
to  make  the  snares  go,  the  crowd  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crops. 

The  high  binder  never  quibbled 
about  terms.  He  signed,  without  read¬ 
ing,  any  contract  put  before  him.  Re¬ 
newals  were  too  far  in  the  future  to 
fool  time  over.  And  it  never  made  any 
particular  difference  about  the  schedule 
of  commissions — so  long  as  the  con¬ 
tract  carried  advances.  As  to  what  net 
the  company  charged  he  troubled  him¬ 
self  not.  He  simply  kept  all  he  got. 
When  the  company  got  enough — he  got 
another  company. 

In  those  early  times  life  insurance 
laws  were  few — and  uniformly  unen¬ 
forced".  The  laugh  was  on  the  fellow 
who  got  stung.  Moreover,  the  lawyer’s 
maxim,  “Let  the  buyer  beware,”  made 
slipping  one  over  legally  safe. 

And  so  it  developed  that  some  years 
back  the  life  insurance  man  did  not 
hold  a  very  high  place  in  the  land, 
i-  irst,  his  sins  found  him  out.  Then, 
those  he  had  sinned  against  found  him 
o..t.  And  finally  he  found  himself  out 
— without  money,  without  credit,  with¬ 
out  home,  without  friends,  without 
family — an  outcast  of  society.  As 
there  was  no  lower  place  for  him  to  go 
to,  he  eventually  began  to  improve. 
Then  the  law-makers  caught  the  spirit 
and  improved  the  laws. 

The  far-seeing  man  in  the  life  busi¬ 
ness  early  learned  the  way  to  help 
one’s  self  was  to  help  humanity — that 
it  pays,  even  in  cash,  to  be  clean  as 
well  as  keen. 

The  old  days  are  past — only,  some 
stragglers  in  the  business  may  not 
know  it.  Almost  everyone  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  to-day  is  on  the  level,  for  the 
crooks  long  ago  quit  their  crookedness 
or  changed  their  profession. 

Moral:— The  intelligent  life  man 
will  not  learn  over  again  the  costly 
lessons  the  high  binder  so  dearly 
bought  and  paid  for. — Eugene  Arnett 
“Sales  Stuff.” 
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much  more  important  it  is  than  mere 
physical  assets.  Taking  this  as  his 
subject,  Mr.  Woods  illustrated  how 
John  Wanamaker  had  built  up  the 
Wanamaker  stores;  Rockefeller  the 
Standard  Oil;  and  Carnegie  the  great 
steel  industry. 

He  said  that  any  group  of  capitalists 
could  duplicate  the  Wanamaker  stores 
so  far  as  the  architecture  and  merchan¬ 
dise  were  concerned,  but  without  the 
Wanamaker  guiding  spirit  it  would 
amount  to  little.  The  same  was  true 
of  other  great  industries.  Great  news¬ 
papers  which  have  fallen  into  decay 
when  their  original  editors  died  are  a 
case  to  the  point,  also.  He  emphasized 
that  a  small  business  is  just  as  much 
dependent  upon  the  personality  of  one 
man  as  is  a  great  business  and  that  in¬ 
surance  is  as  essential  therefore  for  the 
little  fellow  as  it  is  for  the  big  one. 

Mr.  Woods  advised  all  agents  to  keep 
a  scrapbook  of  business  happenings. 
He  showed  his  own  scrapbook,  and  ad¬ 
ded  that  the  best  article  ever  written 
on  business  insurance  was  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  The  same  principles  there  ex¬ 
pounded  were  found  in  America.  Valu¬ 
able  literature  on  the  subject  is  being 
printed  here,  which  all  agents  should 
secure. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  told  agents  of  the 
growing  opportunities  in  group  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  only  valuable  for  en¬ 
gendering  of  good  will,  and  makes  more 
pleasant  the  relations  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes,  but  it  is  profitable 
to  the  employer  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  described  the  antago¬ 
nism  to  group  insurance  on  the  part 
of  fraternals.  While  this  antagonism  is 
selfish  and  can  easily  be  combatted 
through  logic,  the  fraternals  are  making 
a  hard,  secret  fight  against  this  type  of 
insurance,  trying  to  influence  the  pass¬ 
age  of  laws  passed  against  it.  The 
fourth  vice-president  advised  agents  to 
learn  as  much  as  they  could  about  the 
subject,  not  only  to  fight  narrow  preju¬ 
dice,  but  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  a  growing  demand  for  this  type  of 
protection.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Graham,  of  the  Equitable,  and 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  help 
agents  close  these  cases.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
feld  said  that  the  Equitable  does  not 
swallow  fraternal  members  en-bulk  in 
writing  group  insurance.  It  is  against 
the  practice. 

The  situation  abroad  was  described 
interestingly  by  Mr..  Rosenfeld  and  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  latter  told  how  he  visited 
Belgrade  for  the  Society  in  1892,  where, 
after  some  study  of  the  Balkan  situa¬ 
tion,  he  advised  the  Society  to  retire, 
which  it  did.  Two  years  later  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  Society  to  withdraw  from 
Germany,  then  from  Austria,  later  from 
Scandinavia.  As  a  result  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Society  from  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  its  mortality  in  the  war 
has  been  infinitesimal. 

A  thousand  interesting  points  were 
brought  out  at  the  meetings.  From 
Santa  Barbara  most  of  the  Quarter 
Million  men  went  to  San  Francisco. 
From  there  some  will  return  home  by 
the  Canadian  Rockies. 


EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA  MEN  MEET 

The  annual  agency  convention  of  the 
Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  this  year,  as  usual,  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  August  25-27.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  and  is  made 
up  of  the  kind  of  material  that  will 
benefit  the  agents  in  getting  together 
and  exchanging  information  and  ideas. 
There  will  be  morning  and  afternoon* 
sessions  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and 
the  entire  time  will  be  given  over  to 
business  features.  The  winning, essay 
for  the  Curus  Kirk  Memorial  Cup  will 
be  read  at  the  third  day’s  session  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  winner  announced. 


John  C.  Hill,  president  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Life  of  Pittsburgh,  has  left  for 
Canada  where  he  will  spend  several 
weeks. 


Aftermath  of  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

surance  interests  the  cold  deal  given 
the  Convention  by  the  papers  was  not 
only  amazing,  but  surprising.  Many  of 
the  men  who  attended  the  Convention 
are  figures  of  national  interest.  They 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  give  in¬ 
terviews  on  a  great  many  subjects  of 
national  and  international  interest. 
Any  average  daily  newspaper  reporter, 
given  $50  a  week  for  his  special  serv¬ 
ices  for  three  weeks,  could  before  and 
during  the  Convention  fill  the  daily 
papers  with  insurance  matter.  It  would 
not  have  to  be  about  insurance  alone, 
it  could  be  about  insurance  men  as 
well. 

A  Few  Nuggets 

Several  of  the  best  ideas  that  The 
Eastern  Underwriter’s  representative 
heard  at  the  Convention  follow: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  meetings  in 
a  general  agent’s  office  on  Saturday. 
The  best  time  is  Monday  morning. 

The  man  who  does  not  appreciate 
his  community  responsibility  should  be 
asked  two  questions:  “When  were  you 
born,  and  why?" 

Not  only  keep  a  control  on  your  in¬ 
dividuality  but  develop  it.  Five 
agents  may  call  on  a  prospect  and  pre¬ 
sent  only  one  argument,  making  four 
of  the  calls  unnecessary.  Don’t  be  a 
No.  5! 

An  automobile  is  easier  to  sell  than 
a  policy  because  one  is  a  splendid, 
newly  varnished  wonder  machine;  the 
other  a  piece  of  paper.  But,  let  ten 
years  pass,  and  which  would  you  rather 
have? 

Along  the  same  line  it  should  be 
understood  that  one  reason  for  the 
tremendous  popularity  ot  the  automo¬ 
biles  is  that  they  are  sold  by  the  great¬ 
est  sales  specialists  in  the  world.  In¬ 
surance  is  sold  by  salesmen  who  are 
not  well  trained,  and  usually  are  poor¬ 
ly  directed. 


HE  MADE  CAREFUL  STUDY 


Utica  (N.  Y.)  Agent  Tells  How  he 
Gained  Leadership  in  Industrial 
Industrial  Business 


S.  A.  Pogorzelski,  Prudential  agent 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  led  his  district  in 
industrial  business,  tells,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  how  he  attained  his  leadership: 

“The  success  which  I  have  achieved 
with  this  Company  has  come  from  my 
careful  study  of  every  family  and  per¬ 
son  in  each  house  that  I  enter  and  from 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  my  policy¬ 
holders.  This  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  preserving  the  business. 

“I  first  enter  the  house  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  I  make  my  best  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  some  insurance,  if  only  a  three- 
cent  policy,  and  as  the  time  goes  on, 
in  making  calls  at  the  house,  I  try  to 
increase  the  amount.  I  further  remind 
the  persons,  either  men  or  women,  that 
when  they  marry  they  will  need  more 
protection,  as  their  responsibilities  in¬ 
crease,  and  it  is  time  to  take  another 
policy.  Later,  when  the  children  come 
into  the  home,  they  also  need  protec¬ 
tion. 

“From  time  to  time  the  Company 
gives  out  new  and  attractive  contracts, 
such  as  the  Weekly  Income,  and  I 
grasp  every  such  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  business  through 
them.” 


TRUST  COS.  TAKE  GROUP  PLAN 

The  lives  of  the  employes  of  the 
Brooklyn  Trust  Co.,  and  Brooklyn  City 
Safe  Deposit  Co.,  have  been  insured 
under  contract  made  with  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life.  The  insurance  is  on  the 
new  group  plan  and  benefits  every 
employe  in  service.  No  medical  exam¬ 
ination  is  required  and  the  proceeds 
are  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  employes  regardless  of  cause, 
of  death.  Each  employe  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  insurance  in  the  sum  of 
one  year’s  salary,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  $500,  and  a  maximum  of  $3,- 
000  to  any  individual. 

The  insurance  covers  more  than  100 
employes. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDIN0 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

— -  -  .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  01  THE 


General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  BOSTON  MA3SACHU3CTTS 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1  888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . . . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 


Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


MEMORIAL  TO  SENATOR  DRYDEN 

An  enormous  wreath  of  pink  roses 
intertwined  with  delicate  foliage,  has 
been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Tiffany 
bronze  statue  of  Senator  John  F.  Dry- 
den,  late  president  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  in  the  large  ro¬ 
tunda  of  the  main  Prudential  building 
at  Newark.  The  wreath  was  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Senator’s  birth  and  was  placed 
there  by  the  Prudential  Old  Guard. 


DIVIDENDS  EXCEED  DEATH  LOSSES 

Dividends  to  policyholders  paid  by 
the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1915  total  $286,- 
912.37  and  exceed  the  death  losses  for 
the  same  period,  amounting  to  $217,- 
676.24,  by  32  per  cent.  These  dividends 
also  exceed  those  paid  during  the  same 
period  in  1914  by  25  per  cent.,  while 
the  mortality  for  this  year  is  only  $2,- 
000  greater  than  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1914,  which  year  was  the  rec¬ 
ord  one  in  the  history  of  the  Company. 
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This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2J/97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $8.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1007,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  8,  1879. 


STATE  FUND  COMPETITION 

The  protest  made  by  Vice-President 
J.  Scofield  Rowe,  of  the  Aetna  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  against  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  State  Fund  officers  in 
competition  with  the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  writing  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  in  New  York  State,  is  none 
too  strong.  For  a  public  official,  hold¬ 
ing  his  position  by  grace  of  the  people, 
to  use  his  office  to  attack  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  business  in 
the  State,  shows  that  that  official  has  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  his  duties 
and  responsibility. 

The  State  Fund  was  created  to  offer 
facilities  to  employers  to  secure  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance  because 
such  insurance  was  made  compulsory. 
It  was  not  intended  that  the  insurance 
companies  should  be  regarded  as  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  State  Fund,  but  mere¬ 
ly  as  one  important  means  of  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  law.  Mr.  Rowe  has  point¬ 
ed  out  how  great  discrimination  has 
been  worked  against  the  companies  in 
the  law  itself  and  in  its  interpretation 
by  the  State  Fund  officials.  Added  to 
this  is  the  effort  to  disparage  the  in¬ 
surance  protection  offered  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  a  very  unethical  and  unbecom¬ 
ing  proceeding  for  a  public  officer. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  effectively  pointed  out 
the  incorrectness  of  Manager  Baldwin’s 
statements  made  in  competition,  which 
even  have  a  touch  of  malice.  The 
companies  can  stand  competition  and 
comparison,  hut  they  are  not  compelled 
to  put  up  with  systematic  disparage¬ 
ment  and  unfair  and  unwarranted  at¬ 
tacks. 

SUMMER  HOTEL  HAZARDS 

Creating  serious  fire  hazards  seems 
to  be  the  pet  diversion  of  Jersey  Shore 
hotel  people.  Last  week  some  promi¬ 
nent  fire  insurance  men  were  motoring 
in  New  Jersey  and  chanced  to  stop  at 
the  New  Monmouth  Hotel  at  Spring 
Lake  Beach.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  is  a  new  establishment  of  semi¬ 
fire  proof  construction  and  containing 
one  of  the  finest  ball-rooms  on  the 
North  Jersey  Coast.  The  visiting  fire 
underwriters  were  amazed  on  entering 
the  hotel  to  find  that  elaborate  prepa¬ 
rations  were  going  on  for  a  barn  dance 
in  the  ball-room  and  among  the  deco¬ 
rations  provided  was  about  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  loose  hay.  The  hay  was  piled 


all  about  the  room  covering  many  of 
the  electroliers  and  creating  a  most 
serious  condition  from  a  fire  insurance 
standpoint. 

One  can  easily,  manage  the  grave 
situation  which  would  result  from  de¬ 
fective  wiring,  careless  dropping  of  a 
lighted  cigar,  cigarette  or  match  or  any¬ 
one  of  the  numerous  common  causes  of 
fire.  Not  taking  into  consideration  the 
danger  to  the  guests,  from  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  standpoint  alone,  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  hotel  of  typical  summer 
hotel  construction  is  little  short  of 
foolhardy.  Probably  the  quickest  way 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
hotel  owners  would  be  to  make  a  fire 
insurance  rate  in  keeping  with  the  haz¬ 
ard  created. 


MICHIGAN  LAWS  SUMMARIZED 


Substance  of  Bills  Passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  Becoming  Effective 
August  23 


The  various  bills  affecting  insurance 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  legislature  and  will  become  effect¬ 
ive  on  August  23,  are  summarized  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  follows: 

37 —  Mr.  Fitzgibbon— Providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  companies  to  in¬ 
sure  railway  conductors,  engineers  and 
officials  for  loss  of  positions  arising 
from  discharge  or  retirement. 

38 —  Mr.  Fitzgibbon — Providing  for  an 
average  pro  rata  clause  in  all  standard 
fire  insurance  policies. 

39 —  Mr.  Walter — Amending  the  act 
relative  to  the  incorporation  of  mutual 
protective  associations  of  railway  con¬ 
ductors  and  engineers  to  include  motor- 
men  and  conductors  on  electric  rail¬ 
ways. 

42 — Mr.  Taylor — Regulating  the  sale 
of  real  property  held  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  permitting  companies  writ¬ 
ing  non-participating  policies  only  to 
invest  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  in  a  home  office  building. 

124 — Mr.  Fitzgibbon — 'Providing  for 
the  licensing  and  regulation  of  all  in¬ 
surance  agents. 

144 — Mr.  Foster — Authorizing  the  at¬ 
torney-general  to  prepare  a  codification 
of  the  laws  relating  to  insurance. 

149 — Mr.  Foster — Providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  insurance  companies 
to  write  ocean  risks  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  business. 

147 —  Mr.  Fitzgibbon — Prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  shall  conduct  their  business  in 
Michigan. 

148 —  Mr.  Tripp — Authorizing  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  mutual  mercantile  fire 
insurance  companies. 

304 — Mr.  Ogg — Requiring  all  frater¬ 
nal  benefit  societies  to  adopt  a  lodge 
system  with  ritualistic  form  of  work. 

182 —  Mr.  Fitzgibbon — To  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  classification  of 
risks  and  in  premiums  and  allowances 
by  companies  carrying  liability  insur¬ 
ance  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  act. 

183 —  Mr.  Barnes — To  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  burial  benefit  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

243 — Mr.  Walter — Prohibiting  insur¬ 
ance  companies  from  securing  signa¬ 
tures  to  petitions  for  submission  of  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments. 

76 — Mr.  Rice — To  provide  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  fire  insurance  rate  mak¬ 
ing  bureaus. 

86— Mr.  Nank — To  provide  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  mutual  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

136— Mr.  Oakley— To  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  adjusters  of  companies 
carrying  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance. 

Mr;  Roberts — To  permit  mutual 
liability  insurance  companies,  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  to  write  employers 
liability  insurance. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


WILLIAM  KING 


William  King,  general  agent  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  for  Eastern 
Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Life  Underwriters’  Association, 
and  has  been  active  in  local  and  Na¬ 
tional  Association  work  for  several 
years.  At  the  Cincinnati  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers,  Mr.  King  made  a  masterful 
talk  in  the  five  minute  discussions  on 
the  topic  of  selling  business  insurance, 
and  was  acclaimed  the  boy  recruit 
with  a  general’s  head.  He  has  made  a 
specialty  of  business  insurance  and 
has  written  several  interesting  articles 
on  the  subject,  which  have  received 
wide  prominence  in  insurance  publica¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

A  plaster  cast  of  Amzi  Dode,  former 
president  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  of 
Newark,  has  been  placed  in  the  corri¬ 
dor  of  the  second  floor  of  the  home 
office  building.  This  will  be  left  for 
inspection  before  the  marble  is  cut. 
Many  of  the  intimate  friends  of  this 
eminent  life  insurance  man  have  given 
the  plaster  bust  their  approval.  The 
material  from  which  the  bust  was  made 
was  very  scant,  being  limited  to  one 
or  two  photographs.  The  artist  is  S. 
Edward  Elwell  of  Weehawken. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Stone  and  J.  S.  Herget  of  Logue 
Brothers  &  Co.  Incorporated  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  were  in  New  York  this  week 
and  visited  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
office.  They  were  on  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  agency. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Pittenger,  of  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  aside  from  being  a  prominent 
local  agent,  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  civic  life  of  the  city.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  was  in  no  small  way  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  high  grade  of  public  schools 
to  be  found  in  Asbury  Park.  He  is  one 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  com¬ 
prising  the  local  government,  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  change  of  the  plan  of 
government  from  the  old  to  the  new 
form.  While  George  is  not  prone  to 
admit  it  he  is  some  volunteer  fireman. 
No  one  has  been  found  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  anywhere  on  his  person  a 
badge  entitling  him  to  be  present  at  all 
the  fires  in  Asbury  Park,  but  where 
fire  is,  there  will  be  found  George  also. 


J.  B.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Life,  has  been  touring  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  Mrs.  Reynolds. 
President  Reynolds  is  an  old  friend  of 
T.  L.  Miller,  president  of  the  West- 
Coast  San  Francisco  Life,  and  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  took  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
visit  to  give  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at 
the  Commercial  Club  of  San  Francisco. 
Among  those  present  were  W.  L.  Hath¬ 
away,  Commissioner  of  the  World’s 
Insurance  Congress;  Garner  Curran, 
Deputy  Commissioner;  E.  D.  Smith, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Washington, 
and  Paul  Woolston,  the  Actuary. 

* *  *  * 


David  S.  Dickenson,  president  of  the 
Security  Mutual  Life,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  that  city  by  Mayor  Ely. 
Mr.  Dickenson  has  been  prominent  in 
the  social  and  civic  life  of  Binghamton 
and  his  appointment  is  received  with 
general  favor.  Mr.  Dickenson  was 
named  because  opposing  factions  were 
equally  satisfied  with  the  appointment, 
and  to  promote  harmony. 

*  *  * 


William  J.  Dutton,  former  president 
of  the  Firemen’s  Fund,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  just  returned  after  an  exten¬ 
sive  trip  over  the  country,  including  a 
visit  to  Havana.  Mr.  Dutton  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fire  insurance  hazard  in 
the  latter  city  concerning  which  he 
says: 

“About  the  only  place  I  observed 
where  the  war  does  not  seem  to  have 
seriously  affected  financial  conditions 
was  Havana.  There,  while  shipments 
of  tobacco  have  fallen  off,  the  marked 
increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  seems  to 
have  offset  this  difference.  Money 
seems  to  be  plentiful. 

“The  larger  part  of  insurance  premi¬ 
ums  in  Cuba  are  derived  from  tobacco 
and  sugar,  the  factories  and  mills  being 
very  similar  in  character  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  those  of  the  United  States  and 
paying  about  the  same  rate  of  premi¬ 
ums  as  collected  here. 

“The  buildings  in  the  corporate  lim¬ 
its  of  cities  and  towns  being  practically 
all  of  brick,  stone  or  concrete,  with 
tiled  floors  and  solid  concrete  or  tiled 
partitions,  they  and  their  contents  are 
insured  at  rates  corresponding  to  the 
European  rather  than  the  American 
price.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
very  low  rate,  insurance  on  property  of 
this  character  has  been  uniformly  very 
profitable  as  fires  are  infrequent  and  a 
conflagration  almost  unknown;  every 
room  constitutes  practically  a  fireproof 
vault  and  even  the  antiquated  depart¬ 
ment  appliances  and  lack  of  modern 
fire-fighting  system  appear  to  be  quite 
adequate  to  handle  the  very  infrequent 
calls  for  service.” 

•  •  • 


Francis  R.  Cooley,  a  prominent  bank¬ 
er  and  broker  of  Hartford,  has  been 
elected  as  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life,  succeeding  the  late  James 
J.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Cooley  is  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  business  and  civic  life  of 
Hartford.  He  is  a  native  of  that  city 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Class  of  1886. 
Mr.  Cooley  is  a  director  in  numerous 
C  onnecticut  corporations,  among  them 
the  Connecticut  Fire,  and  he  is  also 
president  of  the  Hartford  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 


*  *  * 

H-  T.  Atkins,  the  local  agent  for  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  at  Lebanon 
I  a.,  has  been  presented  with  a  hand 
some  gold  watch  fob  by  the  company, 
as  a  prize  award  for  reporting  the  larg 
est  amount  of  insurance,  during  the 
year  closed  on  June  1,  in  that  terri¬ 
tory.  The  prize  was  for  personal  busi- 
ness  written  and  delivered. 

*  *  * 


Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  is  exr 
week°  r6tUrn  from  llis  vacation  i 
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COVERING  HORSES  FOR  WAR 


FORM  USED  BY  HARTFORD  FIRE 

Covered  Through  From  Interior  Point 
to  Destination  Under  Graduated 
Rate  From  Interior 

The  large  shipments  of  horses  that 
have  been  made  to  foreign  countries 
for  war  purposes,  have  greatly  increased 
the  live  stock  business  of  this  class, 
and  considerable  interest  attaches  to 
the  methods  adopted  in  writing  the 
business  under  these  unusual  conditions. 
The  question  of  rates  has  been  a  very 
puzzling  one,  as  no  scientific  schedule 
had  been  worked  out  and  prevailing 
rates  on  live  stock  both  inland  and  ma¬ 
rine  proved  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  has 
prepared  a  special  form  in  writing  this 
business,  which  is  attached  to  the  ma¬ 
rine  policy.  This  form  is  reproduced 
below. 

Rates  Charged 

The  rates  for  full  cover,  including 
mortality  from  nearby  points  to  New 
York,  is  1%  per  cent.,  from  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  2  per  cent.;  from  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  and  Omaha, 
per  cent.;  Denver,  3  per  cent.;  Mon¬ 
tana,  3^6  per  cent.;  Idaho,  4  per  cent.; 
Pacific  Coast,  5  per  cent. 

These  rates  apply  to  seaboard  points, 
either  Jersey  City  or  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  cover  fifteen  days’  insurance  from 
the  time  of  shipment.  If  additional  in¬ 
surance  is  wanted  on  each  shipment  an 
additional  rate  of  %  of  one  per  cent, 
for  each  five  days  is  charged.  The  rate 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports 
formerly  was  about  6  per  cent. 

The  mortality,  however,  has  been  so 
high  on  account  of  the  ocean  voyage 
that  the  rates  for  the  ocean  marine 
cover,  including  mortality  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

To  English  ports,  7  per  cent.;  to 
French  Atlantic  ports,  8  per  cent.;  to 
Italy,  12  per  cent. 

For  five  days  extra  cover  after  arrival 
at  European  ports,  2  per  cent,  additional 
is  charged. 

The  complete  form  used  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire  in  writing  the  business  fol¬ 
lows: 

Horse  Contract  A. 

(Revised) 

Issued  to . 

of  . 

for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

Loss,  if  any,  payable  to . 

.  or  order. 

Insuring  from . to . 

horses. 

It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  in¬ 
sured  and  the  assurers  as  follow: 

First:  That  the  terms  and  conditions 
herein  are  substituted  for  those  of  the 
policy  to  which  this  is  attached,  insofar 
(Continued  on  page  13.) 


VICE-PRES.  RUMSEY  TO  SPEAK 


Will  Address  Local  Agents’  Convention 
at  Indianapolis — Delegates  Named 
to  World’s  Congress 


David  Rumsey  of  New  York,  vice- 
president  and  counsel  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Insurance  Co.,  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  address  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Insurance  Agents  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Contingent  Commissions.”  Mr. 
Rumsey  will  probably  speak  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  convention,  October  5. 
He  has  recently  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  Laws  and 
Legislation  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 

President  C.  F.  Hildreth  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  following  dele¬ 
gates  to  represent  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress:  Ex-presidents  C.  H.  Wood- 

worth,  Buffalo;  A.  H.  Robinson,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. ;  James  H.  Southgate,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.;  and  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Putnam,  Boston.  As  previously  an 
nounced,  Mr.  Woodworth  will  deliver 
the  address  to  the  Congress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “The  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents.” 


BRIDGEPORT  ASKS  LOWER  RATES 


Mayor  Wilson  Orders  Matter  Taken  Up 
With  New  England  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange 

Bridgeport,  Conn— Mayor  C.  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  this  city,  has  directed  that 
the  question  of  reduced  fire  insurance 
rates  for  the  city  be  taken  up  with  the 
New  England  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
The  mayor  took  this  action  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  passage  of  the  new  building 
code,  the  lack  of  which,  insurance  un¬ 
derwriters  have  maintained,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  high  insurance  rates 
here. 

The  code  will  probably  not  go  into 
effect  until  after  the  published  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  entire  code.  It  will 
probably  be  a  week  or  more  before  the 
amendments  and  changes  made  in  the 
original  copy  are  made.  The  building 
commissioners  granted  permission  for 
eight  three-deckers.  They  shall  have 
at  least  two  and  perhaps  three  meet¬ 
ings  yet  before  the  code  becomes  oper¬ 
ative. 


PEAR  TREE  INSURED  FOR  $30,000 

London  Lloyds’  has  covered  a  single 
alligator  pear  tree  at  Whittier,  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  This 
tree  which,  apparently,  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  fruit  tree  in  the  world,  produced 
last  year  3,000  pears  which  averaged 
the  grower  50  cents  each.  It  also  pro¬ 
duced  $1,500  worth  of  bud  wood,  mak¬ 
ing-  a  total  production  of  $3,000  for  last 
year. 


FIRE  HAZARD  IN  CINCINNATI 


High  Pressure  System  Will  Reduce 
Danger  Caused  By  Structural  De¬ 
fects  In  Congested  District 


In  the  report  of  the  engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
on  the  result  of  their  inspection  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  much  stress  is  placed  on  the 
structural  defects  in  the  congested  dis¬ 
trict.  Here  the  liability  of  conflagra¬ 
tion  is  only  partly  offset  by  the  good 
public  and  private  fire  fighting  systems. 

The  engineers  in  discussing  the  haz¬ 
ard  say: 

“The  fire  department  is  effective  and 
well  equipped  for  fighting  ordinary 
fires.  The  water  supply  is  mainly  ad  3- 
quate,  though  somewhat  limited  by 
small  hydrants;  this  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  high  pressure  system 
now  being  installed. 

“Although  fires  once  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  fire  department  could  read 
ily  sweep  considerable  areas,  the  much 


STOPS  USE  OF  RIVER  WATER 


Action  of  Passaic  Water  Co.  Increases 
Hazard  in  City — Factory  Mutuals 
Investigate 


Mills  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  have  been 
notified  by  the  water  company  that 
they  must  abandon  using  for  fire  pur¬ 
poses  water  from  the  Dundee  Canal, 
the  Passaic  River  and  the  Tail  Race, 
because  of  its  possible  contact  with  the 
general  water  supply  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  liability  to  contamination. 

The  order  of  the  water  company  has 
created  some  concern  among  the  mill 
mutuals  because  of  the  increased  haz¬ 
ard  resulting.  A  representative  of  the 
Factory  Mutual  Fire,  of  Boston,  has 
been  in  consultation  with  the  engineers 
for  the  Asquackanonk  Water  Company. 


improved  public  and  private  fire  fight¬ 
ing  facilities  reduce  the  probability  of 
such  fires  and,  except  in  the  more  haz¬ 
ardous  blocks,  this  danger  is  moderate.” 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1819 

URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABUSHED  1838 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 
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WEST  SHORE  ELEVATOR  LOSS 

ORIGIN  OF  FIRE  NOT  REVEALED 


Report  by  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  on  Study  of  Explo¬ 
sion  Case 


In  a  report  on  the  West  Shore  grain 
elevator  loss  at  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
which  followed  an  explosion  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  on  July  15,  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  comes  to  no  defi¬ 
nite  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
explosion.  A  careful  study  of  the  loss 
is  made,  the  following  conclusions 
being  reached: 

“The  origin  of  this  explosion  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained  as  the  bins  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  where  the  ex¬ 
plosion  seemed  to  originate  had  not 
been  used  nor  had  any  employe  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  down  into  or  look  into  the 
bins  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  explosion  occurred.  It  is  not 
customary  in  this  elevator  for  employes 
to  lower  lights  to  examine  the  height 
of  grain  in  bins,  as  this  height  is 
known  by  the  weight  measurements  on 
the  scale  floor. 

“According  to  information  obtainable 
the  elevator  was  kept  fairly  clean  of 
dust  accumulations.  The  blower  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  with  floor  sweep-up  con¬ 
nections  on  cupola  floors  for  removing 
dust,  is  reported  to  have  been  out  of 
use  for  some  time.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  dust  was  swept  up  by  hand  and 
placed  in  barrels  or  similar  containers 
and  taken  down  on  the  elevator.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  cleaners  might  at 
times  have  been  tempted  to  sweep  the 
dust  into  the  manholes  at  the  tops  of 
the  bins.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
vacuum  cleaning  systems  be  adapted 
for  use  in  removing  dust  accumulations 
from  grain  elevators,  thus  reducing  the 
hazard  due  to  mixing  the  dust  with  air 
incidental  to  sweeping  it  out  manually. 

“After  the  explosion  some  of  the 
light  grain  dust  on  the  bin  floor  caught 
fire  which  was  readily  extinguished  by 
members  of  the  fire  brigade  in  the 
building  with  the  use  of  two  hose  lines. 
The  damage  was  mainly  in  the  cupola 
section.  The  tops  of  five  shipping  bins, 
constructed  of  3-inch  reinforced  floor 
arches  were  blown  off  comprising  an 
area  of  about  1,800  square  feet.  The 
cupola  side  walls  are  constructed  of 
8-inch  tile,  the  bottom  of  the  wall  rest¬ 
ing  on  an  unprotected  steel  girder  at 
the  level  of  the  gallery  floor.  These 
walls  are  not  bonded  or  tied  into  the 
structure  of  the  building  except  by 
small  %xl-16-inch  clips  about  6  inches 
long  which  are  set  between  some  of 
the  joints  of  the  wall  and  the  3-inch 
firproofing  around  the  columns  just 
inside  the  wall.  This  construction 
makes  each  cupola  side  wall  practical¬ 
ly  one  panel.  There  is  a  distance  of 
from  14  to  1*4  inch  space  between  the 
side  walls  and  the  fireproofing  around 
the  columns;  there  is  a  similar  space 
at  the  floors. 

“A  large  portion  of  the  south  wall  at 
the  eastern  end  (22,410  square  feet) 
was  blown  down  and  two  portions  of 
the  north  wall  at  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  ends  (7,420  and  8,190  square  feet 
respectively)  were  blown  down.  The 
4-inch  tile  roof  over  the  elevator  bins 
supported  on  light  angle  irons  was 
crushed  in,  due  to  the  cupola  side  walls 
falling;  also  the  tops  of  two  bins  at 
the  northwest  corner  were  crushed  in, 
as  the  rojf  supports  directly  over  these 
bins  were  ripped  from  their  riveting, 
making  a  direct  opening  for  the  tile 
to  fall  on  the  top  of  the  bins.  There 
seems  to  be  no  damage  to  the  steel 
framing  of  the  building  except  the  roof 
beams  over  the  big  portion  mentioned 
above.  A  part  of  the  south  wall  (about 
200  square  feet)  of  the  main  building 
immediately  in  front  of  the  bins  where 
the  explosion  started  was  cracked  near 
the  top  and  had  to  be  taken  down  as 
the  mortar  between  the  brick  was  in 
poor  condition." 


— 

MODERN  CODE  FOR  PITTSBURGH 


Will  Correct  Many  Unfavorable  Condi¬ 
tions — Code  Practically  Not  Amend¬ 
ed  in  Twenty  Years 


The  commission  appointed  to  revise 
the  building  code  of  Pittsburgh  and 
cities  of  the  second-class  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  shortly  begin  work.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  code  has  not  been  amended  in 
its  fundamental  provisions  in  twenty 
years  and  Pittsburgh  is  badly  in  need 
of  a  modern  and  comprehensive  build¬ 
ing  code. 

Richard  J.  Trimble,  secretary  of  the 
fioard  of  Underwriters  of  Allegheny 
County,  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Fire  Limits,  says: 

“Under  present  conditions,  on  one 
side  of  Penn  avenue  in  the  mercantile 
section  of  East  Liberty  you  can  build 
frame  structures,  and  on  the  other  side 
you  cannot.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs.  East  Liberty  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  mercantile  section  and  the  limits 
must  be  extended  for  the  safety  of  life 
and  property.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  national 
board’s  engineers  in  this  respect  and 
will  do  my  best  to  bring  about  their 
adoption.” 

Mr.  Trimble  believes  that  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
something  toward  the  solution  of  the 
important  problems  involved  in  its  task 
by  the  first  of  next  year. 


DEFECTS  REVEALED  AT  ERIE  (PA.) 

National  Board  Engineers  Point  Out 
Deficiencies  in  Department,  Fire- 
Alarm  and  Water  Systems 


Some  serious  defects  are  pointed  out 
in  construction  and  equipment  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  by  the  engineers  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  In  regard 
to  the  general  hazard  the  report  of  the 
engineers  says: 

“The  principal  mercantile  district  is 
composed  mainly  of  joisted  brick  build¬ 
ings  of  defective  construction,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  excess  areas. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
frame  and  a  large  percentage  of  im¬ 
proved  construction.  Blocks  are  mainly 
of  moderate  size  and  a  few  are  com¬ 
pactly  built,  but  in  general  congestion 
is  moderate.  Fires  involving  groups 
of  buildings  and  in  the  more  congested 
portions,  one  or  more  blocks,  are  prob¬ 
able.  The  Fire  Department  is  mainly 
efficient  but  under-manned.  The  water 
supply  is  inadequate  in  parts  of  the 
district  and  the  fire-alarm  system  unre¬ 
liable.  Overhead  wiring  obstructions 


SWISS  NATIONAL  EXAMINED 

The  Insurance  Department  of  New 
York  State  is  conducting  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  branch  of  the  Swiss 
National  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Basle,  Switzerland.  This  Company 
transacts  re-insurance  business  only  in 
the  United  States.  Snow  and  Teime 
are  United  States  managers. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  . $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  . 2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.57 

NET  SURPLUS  . 2,528,182.77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has’  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  . . . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH ; 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT; 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 

Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  . . .  $1,439  399.53 

Liabilities  . .  679,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J.  H.  LENEH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

19  Cedar  St.  1015  California  St.  314  Superior  St.  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  u.NVtR  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  SL  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 

THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYVLANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 
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Covering  Horses  For  War 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

and  wherever  the  terms  herein  stated 
conflict  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  said  policy,  such  conflicting  terms 
and  conditions  of  said  policy  being  here¬ 
by  waived.  It  is  further  understood 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
policy  not  in  conflict  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  herein  stated  shall  re¬ 
main  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Second:  That  this  insurance  cover  on 

shipment  of  horses  from .  (or 

from  other  interior  points  to  be  agreed 
upon  with  rates  to  be  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly)  until  the  horses  are  safely  landed 
at  port  or  ports  of  discharge  as  herein¬ 
after  specified.  That  each  animal  is 
deemed  a  separate  insurance.  That  this 
insurance  covers  each  and  every  horse 
in  the  shipment  against  mortality  how¬ 
ever  caused  except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided:  also  against  accident  or  injury 
rendering  horses  worthless  or  by  reason 
whereof  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  them 
but  excludes  mortality  arising  from  or 
caused  by  riot,  civil  commotion,  or 
strife,  seizure  or  forcible  detention,  or 
by  an  attempt  thereat  whether  by  civil 
authority  or  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  lawless  or  otherwise;  and 
also  excludes  mortality  arising  from 
the  consequences  of  the  hostile  act  (in¬ 
cluding  poisoning)  of  any  government 
or  people,  person  or  persons,  or  of  any 
state  or  territory  or  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  thereof,  or  as  a  consequence  of 
hostilities  or  warlike  operations. 

Third:  That  this  insurance  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.: 

A — From .  (or  other  agreed 

points  as  aforesaid)  to  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  or  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  insurance  is  based  on  a  limit  of 

.  dollars  on  each  separate 

shipment.  Each  horse  in  each  shipment 

is  valued  at  and  insured  for  . . 

dollars.  This  insurance  covers  from 
time  horse  is  accepted  (as  hereinafter 
provided  for)  and  from  that  time  until 
the  expiration  of  ....  days  after  their 
entraining,  but  not  exceeding  ....  days 
in  all.  If  car  on  which  horse  is  loaded 
does  not  reach  destination  within  that 
time  this  insurance  shall  be  extended 
for  successive  periods  of  five  days  each 
(dating  from  expiration  of  initial  peri¬ 
od)  until  arrival  of  car  and  re-inspec¬ 
tion  preparatory  to  loading  on  vessel  or 
until  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day 
period  specified  in  condition  5  hereof 
following,  or  until  determination  that 
the  horse  is  a  total  loss. 

For  this  insurance,  the  insured  shall 
pay  at  the  rate  of  ....  per  cent,  for  the 

first  period  of  not  exceeding . days, 

and  one-quarter  (\i)  per  cent,  for  each 
succeeding  five-day  period  or  part  there¬ 
of  thereafter. 

B — From  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  or  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  to  port  of  discharge  as 
hereinafter  specified. 

This  insurance  is  based  on  a  limit  of 

.  dollars  on  each  separate 

shipment,  and  covers  with  respect  to 
each  horse  from  termination  of  the  in¬ 
surance  under  A  until  unloading  at  port 
of  destination  as  hereinafter  specified. 
The  insurance  under  B  shall  attach  and 
cover  from  the  time  of  arrival  of  horse 
at  Jersey  City  or  Newr  York  and  ap¬ 


proved  by  Underwriter’s  Veterinary  as 
fit  for  export  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
interval  between  expiration  of  insurance 
under  A  and  the  covering  under  B. 
Prior  to  sailing  of  vessel  from  port  of 
shipment  each  horse  is  valued  at  and 

insured  for . dollars,  and  from 

time  of  such  sailing  and  until  unload¬ 
ing  at  port  of  destination  at . 

dollars. 

For  this  insurance,  the  insured  shall 

pay  at  the  rate  of _  per  cent.,  with 

an  additional  premium  of  one-quarter 
(^4)  per  cent,  for  each  five-day  period 
(or  fraction  thereof)  that  shall  elapse 
after  the  expiration  of  nve  days  from 
attachment  of  risk  under  B,  until  sail¬ 
ing  of  vessel  from  part  of  shipment. 

Fourth:  That  the  horses  shall  be  safe¬ 
ly  unloaded  at  either .  or  . 

any  or  all  said  ports,  as  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  in  writing  by  the  insured  prior 
to  sailing  of  vessel  or  vessels  from  port 
of  shipment.  But  horses  on  any  one 
vessel  shall  not  be  discharged  at  more 
than  one  of  said  port. 

If  because  of  blockade  or  other  cause 
it  shall  be  impossible  to  land  the  horses 
at  port  of  destination  originally  desig¬ 
nated,  then  they  shall  be  landed  at  the 

nearest  available  port,  either  in  . 

or  in  one  of  the  .  countries  allied 

with  it,  designated  by . and  failing 

such  designation  by  . .  the  horses 

may  be  unloaded  at  the  nearest  avail¬ 
able  port  in  a  country  not  at  war  with 


The  insurance  with  respect  to  each 
horse  shall  terminate  as  it  walks  ashore 
from  vessel;  and  shall  terminate  in  any 
event,  at  the  expiration  of  seventy-two 
hours  after  arrival  of  horses  on  vessel 
at  port  of  destination.  It  is  warranted 
that  all  the  horses  on  any  one  vessel 
shall  be  discharged  at  one  port.  The 
certificate  of  the  Harbor  Master  at  port 
of  destination  shall  be  prima  facie  proof 
of  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  vessel  there. 

Fifth:  That  in  the  event  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  horses  from  the  United 

States  to  .  shall  be  prohibited 

or  become  unlawful  by  reason  of  the 
laying  of  an  embargo  or  because  of 
other  governmental  act,  then  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  horse  the  exportation  of 
which  shall  be  so  prohibited  or  become 
unlawful,  this  insurance  shall  terminate 
at  the  expiration  of  two  days  after  the 
arrival  of  such  horse  at  port  of  ship¬ 
ment,  underwriters  not  to  be  liable  for 
any  claim  due  to  such  embargo. 

Sixth:  That  this  insurance  is  subject 
to  the  following  conditions,  viz.: 

(1)  The  horses  insured  are  those  ac¬ 

cepted  by  a  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tive  of  .  after  approval  by  a 

veterinary  designed  by  the  assurer  or 
his  representative  at  the  place  of  such 
acceptance.  That  all  such  horses  shall, 
prior  to  entraining  at  place  of  their  ac¬ 
ceptance,  be  inoculated  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  said  veterinary,  or  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative;  all  expenses  of  said  vete¬ 
rinary  or  his  representative  for  in¬ 
specting,  approving  and  inoculating  to 
be  borne  by  the  assured. 

(2)  That  all  horses  shall  be  loaded  on 
cars  under  the  supervision  of  the  Live 
Stock  Department  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  In  the  event  of 
any  common  carrier  refusing  to  permit 
such  department  to  supervise  the  load¬ 


ing,  the  following  shall  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  horses,  which  shall  be 
loaded  a  car. 

24  horses  on  a  36  foot  car. 

26  horses  on  a  40  foot  car. 

32  horses  to  an  express  car. 

(3)  That  at  least  24  hours  prior  no¬ 

tice  of  loading  and  departure  of  each 
train  load  of  horses  from  place  of  their 
acceptance  shall  be  given  to  the  as¬ 
surer  by  telegraph  at  .  with 

date  of  probable  arrival  at  . . 

and  that  the  underwriters  shall  also  be 
given  prompt  notice  of  arrival  and  of 
exact  location  of  the  horses  at  destina¬ 
tion  so  that  they  may  be  identified  and 
inspected. 

(4)  That  the  advance  notice  men¬ 

tioned  in  paragraph  three  above  shall 
contain  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  premium  on  such 
horses  shall  be  due  and  payable  at 
.  on  the  day  following.  Con¬ 
firmation  shall  be  promptly  forwarded 
by  mail  of  all  such  advices,  and  it  is 
warranted  by  the  assured  that  premi¬ 
ums  shall  be  paid  at  .  not 

later  than  three  days  after  they  be¬ 
come  due. 

(5)  That  after  arrival  at  Jersey 
City  or  New  York  and  prior  to  loading 
on  vessel,  all  horses  shall  be  examined 
(at  cost  of  insured)  and  approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  veterinary,  and  only 
horses  so  approved  shall  be  loaded  on 
vessel.  Any  horse  deemed  by  him  un¬ 
fit  for  shipment  shall  be  cancelled  out 
of  this  policy,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

All  horses  arriving  at  Jersey  City  or 
New  York  sick  or  injured,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Underwriters’  veterinary 
or  of  the  appropriate  representative  of 
tb(e  United  States  Government  unfit 
to  continue  the  trip,  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  veterinary  approved  by  the 
Underwriters,  at  the  expense  of  the  in¬ 
sured,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days — the 
insurance  under  part  A  hereof  on  all 
such  horses  continuing  for  the  said 
thirty-day  period.  An  additional  pre¬ 
mium  of  one  (1)  per  cent,  shall  be  paid 
on  each  horse  and  all  risk  with  respect 
to  it  shall  terminate  at  the  expiration 
of  said  thirty  days.  The  death,  either 
by  reason  of  disease,  accidental  injury, 
or  any  other  cause  or  means  whatso¬ 
ever,  of  any  such  horse  during  that 
period  will  constitute  a  loss  under  this 
policy.  Should  any  such  horse  recover 
after  the  termination  (as  above  pro¬ 
vided  for)  of  the  risk  with  respect  to 
it,  it  may  be  again  insured  under  part 
B  of  this  policy  upon  the  insured  pro¬ 
curing  certificate  of  the  Underwriters’ 
veterinary  of  its  fitness  to  continue  the 
trip  and  (if  necessary)  the  approval  of 
said  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  thereto — of  all  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Un¬ 
derwriters. 

(6)  That  all  shipping  arrangements 
shall  comply  fully  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  covering  the  inspection,  hu¬ 
mane  handling  and  safe  transport  of 
animals  carried  by  ocean  vessels  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries. 
That  horses  shall  be  shipped  only  on 
such  vessel  or  vessels  as  are  approved 
by  the  Underwriters,  and  that  the  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  horses,  fittings 
and  appurtenances  connected  therewith 


shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Underwriters’  surveyor. 

Three  boards  shall  be  provided  be¬ 
tween,  stalls,  and  the  footlocks  shall 
be  securely  screwed  to  the  floor.  There 
shall  be  a  foreman  on  each  vessel; 
there  shall  be  one  assistant  foreman 
for  each  five  hundred  horses  and  one 
attendant  for  each  twenty-two  horses. 

At  all  times  from  entraining  of 
horses  at  place  of  their  acceptance  and 
until  their  arrival  at  port  of  destina¬ 
tion,  or  until  this  insurance  is  termi¬ 
nated,  the  horses  shall  be  accompanied 
by  attendants  with  suitable  medicines 
and  appliances  for  their  proper  use. 

(7)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  assured  shall  pay  to  the  assurer  in 
addition  to  the  premiums  herein  men¬ 
tioned,  the  following  amounts  to  cover 
the  cost  of  inspection,  inoculation  and 
supervision  of  the  proper  handling  of 
the  horses: 

1.  The  sum  of  ....  per  day  for  the 
services  of  the  underwriters  veterinary 
at  the  point  oi  assembling  the  horses. 

2.  The  sum  of  $....  per  horse  for 
inoculation. 

3.  The  sum  of _ per  train  to  cover 

the  supervision  of  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  at  points  of  assembling  and  at  feed¬ 
ing  stations  en  route. 

(8)  That,  except  where  stated  to  the 
contrary,  all  costs  of  inspection  and 
superintending  of  loading  shall  be 
borne  by  the  underwriters  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  respective  amounts  at 
risk. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  under¬ 
writers  that  non-arrival  of  horses  at 
port  of  destination  within  four  months 
from  time  of  sailing  shall  constitute, 
and  underwriters  will  pay  the  total 
loss  if  caused  by  perils  insured  against 
under  terms  of  this  policy. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  assured  hereunder  is 

preparing  to  ship  from  .  to 

.  horses  and  that  this  insur¬ 
ance  extends  to  and  covers  such  horses, 
if  purchased  and  shipped,  subject  only 
to  the  limit  of  ?. . . .  each  separate  train 
load  and  $ _  each  separate  ship,  un¬ 

less  otherwise  provided  and  agreed 
upon. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 

after .  thousand  horses  have  been 

shipped  under  this  contract,  the  under¬ 
writers  shall  have  the  right  to  revise 
the  rates  of  premium  charged  herein, 
the  assured  having  the  right  to  accept 
the  reviseu  rate  or  the  policy  to  be  can¬ 
celled  in  five  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  notice  at  the  address  of  the  as¬ 
sured.  The  underwriters  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  cancel  this  policy  at 
any  time  by  sending  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  assured,  such  cancellation 
being  effective  ten  days  after  receipt 
at  the  address  of  the  assured.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  no  cancellation 
shall  prejudice  the  insurance  on  any 
horse  already  accepted  under  this 
policy. 

This  policy  covers  for  not  exceeding 

$ .  part  of  $ .  being _ 

per  cent,  of  the  insurance  on  each  and 
every  shipment  under  part  A  and  not 

exceeding  .  part  of  $ . 

being  ....  per  cent,  of  the  insurance 
on  each  and  every  shipment  under  part 
B.  Attached  to  and  forming  part  of 

policy  No .  of  the  . 

Insurance  Company. 


These  American  Companies  are  “Home  Industries 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  Pre.ident. 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

"Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Wee  tern  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST„  CHICAGO. 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  20,  1915. 


APPEAL  OF  APPRAISER  SUIT 

WILL  BE  TRIED  IN  THE  FALL 


Case  Involving  Practice  of  Insurance 
Companies  Employing  Profession¬ 
als  to  be  Decided 


At  the  fall  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  which  will  convene 
at  Albany,  the  case  of  Fred  E.  Pierce 
vs.  the  Sun  Insurance  Office,  involving 
the  legality  of  fire  insurance  companies 
employing  professional  appraisers,  will 
come  up  for  trial. 

The  ruling  of  the  court  at  the  first 
was  as  here  given  in  part: 

“It  appeared  at  the  trial  that  the  par¬ 
ties  having  failed  to  agree  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  loss,  defendant  by  a  let¬ 
ter  demanded  an  appraisal  and  named 
one  Shorer  as  ‘their  appraiser.’  To 
this  letter,  plaintiff  made  no  reply. 
Plaintiff  called  Shorer  as  a  witness  and 
proved  by  him  substantially  that  he 
was  a  general  contractor;  that  he  did 
work  for  insurance  companies  and  had 
been  doing  so  for  twenty  years;  that 
he  acted  as  appraiser  for  defendent 
and  other  insurance  companies,  for 
which  he  received  compensation.  Plain¬ 
tiff  also  gave  evidence  as  to  amount  of 
loss  and  rested.  On  defendent’s  motion, 
the  complaint  was  dismissed  and  plain¬ 
tiff  excepted. 

“The  dismissal  of  the  complaint  was 
an  error.  On  the  evidence  submitted, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  apprais¬ 
er  appointed  by  the  defendent  was  a 
disinterested  appraiser,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  policy,  was  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury,  under  proper  in¬ 
structions  from  the  court.  It  is  urged, 
however,  that  plaintiff  should  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  appraiser  at  the  time,  and 
appointed  one  on  his  own  account  and 
that,  not  having  done  so,  he  cannot 
raise  the  question  now.  This  manifest¬ 
ly  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  in 
so  doing,  the  plaintiff  committed  a 
breach  of  contract.  This  depends  on 
whether  there  had  been  a  prior  breach 
by  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  had 
already  violated  provisions  as  to  ap¬ 
praisal,  plaintiff  was  absolved  from 
complying  therewith,  and  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  bring  suit  on  the  policy  and 
recover  amount  of  loss  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  trial.  Whether  or  not  the 
defendant  had  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  policy,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
appraisers,  depended  on  whether 
Shorer  was  a  disinterested  appraiser. 
That  was  a  question  of  fact  to  be  left 
to  the  jury  with  the  other  facts  in  the 
case,  under  proper  instructions  from 
the  court. 

“Judgment  reversed  and  a  new  trial 
ordered  with  costs  to  appellant  to  abide 
the  event.” 

The  case  was  appealed  and  it  is  on 
the  new  trial  that  the  fate  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  depends. 


FIRE  PREMIUMS  DECREASE 


New  York  City  Figures  Bring  Out  In¬ 
teresting  Facts  About  This  Year’s 
Writing 


The  New  York  City  fire  premiums  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  show 
a  drop  over  the  first  half  of  last  year 
of  $1,230,000,  or  12.6  per  cent.  It  is 
notable  that  of  the  twenty-four  compa¬ 
nies  showing  a  total  gain  in  premiums 
of  $159,000,  the  Home  of  New  York 
stands  first  with  an  increase  of  $64,000, 
or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  rest  of  the  seventy-six  companies 
operating  in  this  city  show  decreases 
of  from  $96,000  for  one  company  down, 
and  totalling  $1,230,000.  One  of  the 
prominent  agencies  controlling  7  per 
cent,  of  the  New  York  City  business 
dropped  17.1  per  cent,  in  premiums. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


NOTED  UNDERWRITER  DIES 


Hugo  C.  Buchenberger,  Honored  by 
Kaiser  as  Insurance  Expert,  Had 
Exceptional  Career 


On  Friday  last,  the  Hamburg-Bremen 
Fire  Insurance  Company  lost,  through 
death,  its  esteemed  Director-Manager 
Hugo  C.  Buchenberger.  Mr.  Buchen¬ 
berger  joined  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  branch  office  of  the  Company  in 
1875,  and  by  successive  stages  rose  to 
the  position  of  associate  manager  with 
F.  O.  Affeld  in  1882.  In  1907,  he  be¬ 
came  managing  director  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  home  office  in  Hamburg, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death 
last  week. 

Mr.  Buchenberger  was  appointed  by 
the  Kaiser  a  member  ox  the  Insurance 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Imperial  Ger¬ 
man  Government  in  1914.  He  was  an 
American  citizen  and  numbered  among 
his  friends  many  of  the  men  prominent 
in  this  country’s  activities,  one  of  whom 
is  the  present  Secretary  Redfield  who, 
because  of  his  great  friendship  for  Mr. 
Buchenberger,  endeavored  a  few  years 
ago  to  secure  a  special  dispensation 
from  Washington  to  permit  Mr.  Buch¬ 
enberger  to  retain  his  American  citi¬ 
zenship  in  spite  of  his  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hamburg. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  three  chil¬ 
dren  survive.  His  oldest  son  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Underwriters  Salvage 
Corps  here  in  New  York  City. 


SUES  ON  LARGE  RESIDENCE  LOSS 


Former  Police  Inspector  McLaughlin 
Claims  $70,000  Loss — Companies 
Hold  Amount  Excessive 


Hartford,  Conn. — Former  Police  In¬ 
spector  William  W.  McLaughlin  of  New 
York  has  brought  suit  against  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Company  for  $19,498.- 
34  each  and  against  the  Oriental  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  for  $11,699.01.  The 
Royal  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
is  also  included  in  the  suit,  for  $19,- 
498.34.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  representing 
his  wife,  makes  claim  against  the  com¬ 
panies  for  $70,194.04  loss  occasioned 
by  a  fire  at  the  McLaughlin  residence, 
No.  60  East  Eighty-Third  street,  New 
York,  on  February  23.  The  claim  is 
based  upon  damage  to  the  contents  of 
the  building,  the  insurance  companies 
saying  that  the  claim  of  $70,194.04  loss 
is  excessive  and  refusing  to  pay  it. 
The  alleged  sound  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  $202,303.79  and  the  total  in¬ 
surance  $90,000.  William  B.  Ellison  is 
counsel  for  the  McLaughlins.  The  in¬ 
surance  companies  will  be  defended  by 
New  York  lawyers. 


AGENTS’  EXHIBIT  AT  SAN  FRAN. 

The  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  has  arranged  for  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Panama  Exposition  during 
the  World’s  Insurance  Congress  and 
convention  of  the  Coast  insurance 
agents.  This  consists  of  historic 
framed  documents  showing  the  origin 
of  the  organization,  together  with  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  presidents  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  records  are  taken  from 
the  National  office  at  Boston,  and 
should  of  great  interest  to  local  agents 
as  showing  how  the  Association  start¬ 
ed,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
have  led  it  up  to  to  its  present  success¬ 
ful  position. 


ACCOUNTANTS  JOIN  FORCES 


INSURANCE  EFFICIENCY  EXPERTS 

Kenworthy  &  Pierce  Unite  to  Broaden 
Scope  of  Office  Reorganization 
Work 


A.  W.  Kenworthy  and  Fred  E.  Pierce, 
both  expert  accountants,  have  com¬ 
bined  their  interests  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  of  Kenworthy  &  Pierce 
and  opened  offices  in  the  Equitable 
Building  last  week.  In  addition  to  act¬ 
ing  as  accountants  and  auditors,  the 
new  firm  will  make  a  specialty  of  office 
organization  among  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Kenworthy  has  been  an  auditor 
since  1887,  having  been  connected  with 
the  Sun  Insurance  Office  in  that  capa¬ 
city  for  twenty  years  in  addition  to 
which  he  has  been  retained  as  auditor 
by  the  Caledonian,  Agricultural  Fire, 
Pennsylvania  Fire,  Girard  Fire  and 
ether  companies  at  various  times.  Mr. 
Kenworthy  has  but  recently  returned 
from  Europe  where  his  poor  health 
forced  him  to  go  about  two  years  ago, 
also  necessitating  his  resignation  as 
treasurer  of  the  International  Steam 
Pump  Company. 

Mr.  Pierce  started  with  John  C.  Paige 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  1886,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  fire  underwrit¬ 
ing  methods  from  the  ground  up.  He 
was  chief  accountant  of  the  Sun  Insur¬ 
ance  Office  for  fourteen  years  and  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
North  River  in  1910, 

Since  1913,  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  doing 
efficiency  work,  installing  new  office 
systems  and  re-vamping  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  large  fire  insur¬ 
ance  offices  of  the  country,  including 
the  First  National  Fire  of  Washington, 
Field  &  Cowles  of  Boston,  John  C. 
Paige  &  Co.  of  Boston,  and  others,  and 
his  thirty  years’  experience  as  an  in¬ 
surance  accountant  has  made  him  a 
valuable  factor  in  this  work. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Boat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t  Secretary 


arine 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec'y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE: 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  184s  w.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGIE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Agents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 
General  jlgenl 
Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


WATER  FIGHT  AT  PITMAN,  N.  J. 


Underwriting  Side  of  Fight  Over  Town 
Contract — Right  to  Plug  Fire 
Hydrants 


Pitman,  N.  J. — The  cause  leading  to 
the  controversy  between  the  Borough 
officials  of  Pitman,  N.  J.,  and  the  Pit¬ 
man  Water  Co.,  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  (ire  hydrants  and  ex¬ 
posing  the  city  to  a  serious  fire  hazard, 
was  due  to  a  change  in  the  schedule 
of  charges  made  by  the  water  company. 
The  former  charge  to  consumers  was 
$15  to  $18  per  annum,  which  was 
changed  to  an  annual  rental  of  $9.50  to 
consumers. 

To  offset  the  loss  of  revenue,  a 
charge  of  $25  was  made  to  the  town 
for  each  fire  hydrant.  The  town  offi¬ 
cials  claiming  the  hydrant  charge  ex¬ 
cessive,  refused  to  renew  their  contract. 
Due  notice  was  served  by  the  water 
company,  which  expired  on  August  1, 
after  which  orders  were  issued  for  dis¬ 
mantling  the  hydrants. 

The  Borough  officials  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Trenton,  which  requested  the 
water  company  to  place  the  hydrants 
in  service  again,  pending  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  hydrants  were  put  in  proper 
working  condition  by  noon  of  the  day 
following  that  on  which  they  were  dis¬ 
mantled.  The  contending  parties  have 
submitted  their  differences  and  have 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Utilities  Commission. 

The  method  used  by  the  water  com¬ 
pany  in  dismantling  the  hydrants  was 
one  which  would  permit  of  a  quick  re¬ 
instatement  in  event  of  fire,  by  mechan¬ 
ics  familiar  with  such  devices,  and  the 
water  company  stated  they  had  made 
preparations  to  care  for  such  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  point  of  underwriting  interest  is 
similar  to  thousands  of  such  occurren¬ 
ces  which  in  the  final  analysis  is  the 
incentive  for  the  purchase  of  indem¬ 
nity,  as  a  serious  mishap  would  have 
been  beyond  control  of  policyholders 
and  companies  would  meet  their  lia¬ 
bilities  promptly,  with  possibility  of 
subrogation  proceedings,  and  ample 
provisions  should  be  made  in  the 
‘‘basis  rate”  for  such  unforeseen  chang¬ 
es  from  conditions  existing  at  inception 
of  a  contract. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  ASKS  CUT 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Long 
Island  City  has  started  a  movement  to 
secure  a  reduction  in  rates  in  that  city. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  addition¬ 
al  charge  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent., 
which  has  been  in  force  ever  since 
1889,  although  this  additional  charge, 
it  is  claimed,  was  intended  only  to 
cover  conditions  existing  at  that  time. 
There  is  a  Manufacturing  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Committee  of  the  Queens  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  which  has  this  matter 
in  charge,  and  has  taken  it  up  with 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 


ACCOUNTS  SLOW  COMING  IN 

Accounts  have  been  so  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  in  from  agents  that  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  their  companies  some  special 
agents  have  already  started  out  to 
round  up  overdue  accounts  in  order  to 
keep  a  clean  slate  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  so  as  to  get  the  entire  premi¬ 
um  income  in  the  current  year’s  state¬ 
ment.  The  difficulty  that  some  agents 
are  finding  in  collecting  accounts,  the 
companies  fear,  will  be  greater  later  on, 
when  the  statements  to  the  insurance 
department  are  being  made  up. 


NEW  JERSEY  BUSINESS 

While  new  business  in  the  large 
cities  is  practically  nil,  there  is  notice¬ 
able  activities  in  smaller  towns  in  many 
sections  of  New  Jersey.  Collections 
continue  very  slow. 


WATCHING  JERSEY  COAST  HOTELS 


Poor  Business  Creates  Distinct  Moral 
Hazard — Specials  Busy  Checking 
Up  Lines 


Owing  io  general  conditions  existing 
along  the  North  Jersey  Coast  summer 
resorts  are  giving  fire  underwriters 
much  concern.  The  unusually  cold  and 
rainy  weather  has  militated  against  the 
usual  rush  to  the  watering  places,  with 
the  result  that  up  to  this  time  the 
hotels  have  done  only  a  limited  busi¬ 
ness,  while  the  renting  of  summer  cot¬ 
tages  has  been  restricted  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  normal.  An  idea  of  con- 
ditiqns  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
tli&Li  at  one  hotel  recently  there  were 
fiM^-guests,  and  thirty-six  employes  on 
then  pay-roll.  Special  agents  covering 
the  New  Jersey  field  are  kept  busy 
checking  up  their  lines  along  the  Coast. 


CARLETON  HOTEL  LOSS. 


Work  of  Fire  Department  Was  Efficient 
and  Water  Supply  Weak 
at  First 


A  fire  which  destroyed  the  Carleton 
Hotel  at  Asbury  Park,  Saturday  night, 
was  very  well  handled  by  the  local  fire 
department.  The  pressure  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  fire  was  found  to  be  a 
little  weak  on  account  of  the  small 
main  on  Berg  avenue,  but  once  fire 
fighters  found  themselves  in  possession 
of  ample  water  the  fire  was  quickly 
controlled  and  confined  to  the  building 
where  it  started’.  The  insurance  car¬ 
ried  on  the  building  was  $8,500,  while 
the  actual  nre  loss  on  building  and 
contents  is  estimated  at  $30,000.  For 
rebuilding  purposes  the  structure  is  re¬ 
garded  as  worthless. 


STARTS  NEWARK  AGENCY 

Charles  C.  Ulrich,  formerly  of  Ter¬ 
rill  &  Wordley  Company,  has  entered 
the  agency  field  in  the  Roseville  sec¬ 
tion  of  Newark,  with  offices  at  509 
Orange  street.  He  has  secured  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Aetna  Life  and  Ac¬ 
cident  companies,  the  Automobile  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Hartford,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Underwriters  and  allied 
companies. 


NEWARK  AUGUST  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Pittsburgh  Underwriters  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Arthur  Robertson  agent  of  the 
Company  in  Newark. 

The  Smith-Case  Company  has  se¬ 
cured  the  Newark  agencies  of  the 
North  British  &  Mercantile  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Sun  Insurance  Office  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Julius  Stein  agent  in  Newark. 


EQUIPMENT  SECURED 

Bloomingdale,  N.  J.,  has  secured  a 
Stearn  Motor  Hose  Truck  which  very 
materially  increases  its  fighting  equip¬ 
ment.  Work  is  going  on  installing  new 
hydrants,  which  when  completed  will 
carry  ample  water  supply  for  use  of 
the  fire  department. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


HARMONIA  MUTUAL  EXAMINED 

An  examination  of  the  Harmonia  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Buffalo 
is  being  made  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  State  preparatory 
to  the  Company  going  on  a  stock  basis. 
The  Company  commenced  business  in 
July,  1877,  and  was  incorporated  in 
July,  1892.  The  Company  had  gross 
assets  on  December  1,  1914,  of  $200,- 
031.14,  total  admitted  assets  $199,531.- 
14,  and  a  surplus  of  $184,930.35.  The 
officers  are  John  H.  Knepper,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Edward  Oberkircher,  secre¬ 
tary. 


SEC’TY  PUTNAM  IN  THE  WEST 

Secretary  H.  H.  Putnam,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
will  attend  the  casualty  and  federation 
meetings  at  Detroit  August  24  to  28, 
and  following  that  will  go  on  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  confer  with  local  agents  in 
regard  to  the  National  convention. 


SKINNER  GOES  WITH  PENN.  FIRE 

H.  H.  Skinner  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marine  and  Automobile  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Western  Department 
of  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe,  to 
organize  a  similar  department  at  the 
home  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire. 
This  change  becomes  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Mr.  Skinner  was  previously  in 
the  field  for  the  Spring  Garden  and  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
before  joining  the  Liverpool  &  London 
&  Globe  three  years  ago. 
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STATEMENT  JANUARY  I.  ISIS 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,456.7  1  O 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,033.9  I  3 

ASSETS 

21,490,623 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CflAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 
ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235.600.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Olllee  . .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  . .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  . . 4,602.31 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Eire  Losses  . | 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . *1,303,043.32 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsea  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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Record  of  Church  Losses  as  the  figures  would  indicate  to  be  safe 

While  there  may  be  little  therein  of 
(Continued  from  page  l )  statistical  value  to  the  underwriter, 

the  insurable  values  involved.  A  list  tke  following  interesting  facts  are 
of  the  fires  for  the  years  1911  to  1914  noted  in  the  1906  report: 
inclusive  and  the  first  half  of  1915,  as  The  number  of  different  denomina- 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  Journal  of  tions  reported  was  186. 

Commerce  is  presented  herewith.  The  The  number  of  individual  languages 

losses  shown  thus  in  detail  are  as  fol  or  dialects  used  in  church  services 
lows:  wi.s  41. 

1911  .  $1,667,000  The  amount  of  indebtedness  reported 

1912  .  1,764,000  on  reaj  estate  was  $108,050,946. 

1913  .  1,310,000  phe  number  of  parsonages,  54,214 — 

1914  .  2,294,000  having  a  value  of  $143,495,853. 

1915  (Yt  of) .  800,000  Almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  values 

$7  835  000  church  property  were  in  the  New 
Losses  and  Value  Involved  ’  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
On  this  basis  the  losses  for  five  years  and  Pennsylvania,  though  the  number 
would  amount  to  $8,705,555,  and  if  we  of  churches  therein  was  less  than  one- 
add  for  small  and  unreported  fires  the  sixth  Pennsylvania  leads  all  States  in 
usual  15  per  cent.,  or  $1,305,833,  we  number,  leaving  12,780. 
find  a  total  for  five  years  of  $10,011,-  The  principal  denominations  reported 
388,  or  an  annual  loss  of  $2,005,694.  churches  and  values  as  follows: 

The  last  figures  available  showing  Methodist  .  59,083  $229,450,996 

the  value  of  church  property  are  for  Baptist  .  49,389  139,842,656 

the  year  1906,  published  by  the  United  Presbyterian  . . .  14,161  150,189,446 

States  Census  Bureau,  and  under  this  Lutheran  .  10,779,  74,826,389 

heading  is  included  the  estimated  value  Roman  Catholic  .10,293  292,638,787 

of  the  buildings  owned  and  used  for  The  highest  average  value  of  church- 

worship  together  with  the  value  of  fur-  es  was  rep0rted  by  the  Unitarians,  be- 
niture,  organ,  bells,  etc.,  and  of  sites.  ing  $3513]^  while  the  lowest  average 
This  shows  the  number  of  churches  in  vaiue  was  reported  by  the  Adventists, 
the  United  States  to  be  192,795  and  the  being  $1,625.  There  were  reported 
value  with  contents  and  sites  $1,257,-  35  100  colored  churches,  having  a  value 
575,867.  The  increase  of  value  annu-  o{  $56,636,159. 

ally  is  such  that  this  amount  hardly  jf  we  assume  the  correctness  of  all 
seems  the  proper  one  on  which  to  fig-  tke  ggures  quoted  herein,  the  interest- 
ure  the  fire  cost,  and  therefore  an  esti-  jng  and  ever  present  question  then 
mate  of  the  value  in  1913  has  been  arises;  what  rate  should  any  given 

sought.  church  pay,  for  instance,  Dr.  Park- 

It  is  found  through  the  Federal  Coun-  hurst’s? 
cil  of  Churches  that  at  the  close  of  Following  is  a  list  of  church  property 

1913  there  were  in  the  United  States  burned  for  the  past  nve  years,  includ- 
224,172  churches,  indicating  a  gain  in  ing  1911  and  six  months  in  1915: 

seven  years  of  31,377,  which  at  an  aver-  Churches  Burned 

age  value  of  $6,523  each  yields  the  addi-  Ust  of  Churches  Burned 

tional  sum  of  $204,672,171— making  a  TJ911-  nAn 

total  estimated  value  at  the  close  of  Manchester,  N.  H .  $25,000 

1913  of  $1,462,248,038.  Washington,  Md .  50,000 

Distribution  of  Values  Pownel,  Vt.  .  ••••■■ .  in’nnn 

This  gain  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  £°-  Yakima,  m’non 

gain  of  preceding  years,  but  for  want  Providence,  R.  1 .  10,000 

of  better  authority  it  must  be  accepted  Artm  a,  '  A‘.  V .  ,-’nno 

as  correct.  From  this  sum  must  be  de-  Menommee  Mich .  45, M0 

ducted  the  estimated  value  of  sites,  for  Hudson,  ass .  in’nnn 

which  there  are  no  available  figures.  St  Louis,  Mo  .  10,000 

The  nearest  comparison  is  the  value  of  ^°-  THaveiJj  Conn .  •ic’nnn 

school  sites  which  after  a  careful  scru-  f,1-  Jonn,  ra .  ’nn„ 

tiny  of  figures  bearing  directly  thereon  Easton  Pa.  . .  60,000 

was  estimated  to  be  16.70  per  cent,  of  Green  pay,  ^ 1S .  in’nnn 

the  value  of  school  property  in  the  Pensacola,  F'f:  . 

United  States.  Churches  are  usually  on  ^llwa.uk®e’  ^Y,1S .  in’nnn 

more  valuable  land  than  public  schools,  Washington,  Pa.  . .  ’ 

and  in  the  figures  above  quoted  the  San  Francisco,  Cal .  100,000 

sites  include  the  cemetery,  which  often  No.  Braintree,  Mass .  25,000 

surround  the  church.  Another  factor  |t.  Louis  Mo  .  50,000 

is  the  distribution  of  values  in  cities  ?agle  Mills,  N  Y .  40,000 

of  varying  size,  this  being  as  follows:  * .  in’nnn 

Cities.  Values.  Little  Rock)  Ark .  12,000 

300,000  and  over . $  340,430,592  vrtwierir'ktnn  m  n  140  00ft 

MMOO  to  300,000 .  110,357,931  No.  Ashburnham,  MassV.V.'.: !  20^00 

25,000  to  100,000 .  162,044,792  Brookfield,  Mass .  40,000 

Outside  above  .  644,742,552  No  Kingstown,  Pa .  25,000 

_  ___  Wallingford,  Conn .  15,000 

$1,257,575,867  Ft  Ann>  N-  Y .  30,000 

In  general  there  has  been  an  increase  Batesville,  Miss .  10,000 

in  the  proportion  of  values  of  churches  Manistee,  Mich .  25,000 

in  the  principal  cities  as  compared  Akron,  Ohio  .  250,000 

with  that  outside,  and  taking  all  the  Scottsville,  Ky .  10,000 

facts  available  into  consideration  it  Hillsdale,  Mich .  13,000 

does  not  appear  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  Braidwood,  Ill .  20,000 

total  value  will  be  too  great  an  esti-  Oconee,  Ill .  10,000 

mate  of  the  value  of  sites.  The  figures  Chicopee,  Mass .  30^000 

will  then  show  as  follows:  New  Brighton,  Pa .  40,000 

Value  of  church  property  .$1,462,248,038  Denison,  Texas  .  80,000 

Value  of  sites  20% .  292,449,608  Toberg,  N.  Y .  lo’ooo 

-  Springfield,  Mass .  3o[o0fi 

Value  of  churches  and  Fayette,  Mo .  10,000 

contents  . $1,169,798,430  Oakwood,  N.  D .  30,000 

Annual  losses  .  2,005,694  Temple,  Tex .  30,050 

Annual  fire  cost .  .1715  Leicester,  Mass .  10;000 

On  basis  of  55%  loss  ratio  Denver,  Col .  10  000 

annual  rate  should  be..  .3118  Pekin,  Ill . . ‘  40^000 

The  Lowest  Rate  for  Safety  Reading,  Mass .  20^000 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  45  per  Greensburg,  Kan .  15,000 

cent,  is  not  sufficient  loading  to  cover  Harmon,  Ill .  10,000 

expenses  and  profit,  for  the  reason  that  - - 

commissions,  agency  expenses,  taxes  •  $1,667,000 

and  Board  assessments  would  probably  1912. 

run  close  to  35  per  cent.,  leaving  but  10  W.  Roxbury,  Mass .  $25  000 

per  cent,  tor  field  and  office  expenses,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  40  000 

to  sav  nothing  of  profit— whereas  15  Belleville,  Ill . .!!..!  150,000 

per  cent,  seems  little  enough  to  tjover  Braintree,  Mass .  10000 

these  items.  Thirty-five  cents  pef-an-  Louisville,  Ky .  20000 

num  is  perhaps  as  low  an  average  ratePhiladelphia,  Pa .  10,000 


Stillwater,  Miss . 

Armsworth,  la . 

Bayside,  N.  Y . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Bangor,  Pa . 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex . 

Middletown,  N.  Y . 

Belleville,  111 . 

New  York  City . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Albea,  la . 

Athol,  Miss . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

L’Anse,  Mich . 

New  York  City . 

Jackson,  Tenn . 

Rochester,  Minn . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J . 

Waterbury,  Conn . 

Fonda,  N.  Y . 

Minaville,  N.  Y . 

Locke,  N.  Y . 

Gaverzin  (?),  Pa . 

Vinton,  la . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

Brenham,  Tex . 

New  Fields,  N.  H . 

Middlesex,  Vt . . 

Winchester,  Tenn . 

Bordonia,  N.  J . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Colton,  Calif . 

Shelbyville,  Ill . 

Keene,  N.  H . 

Butte,  Montana  . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Fayetteville,  Ark . 

Hampton,  la . 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex . . 

Altoona,  Pa . 

Alsace,  Pa . 

Lebanon,  Ind . 

Iberville,  N.  Y . 

Braddock,  Pa . 

Ilion,  N.  Y . 

Watertown,  Mass . 

Hopedale,  Mass . 


10,000 

16,000 

20,000 

40,000 

15,000 

10,000 

20,000 

60,000 

20,000 

20,000 

13,000 

30,000 

10,000 

25,000 

10,000 

25,000 

16,000 

60,000 

50,000 

60,000 

75,000 

10,000 

20,000 

10,000 

30,000 

50,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

15,000 

85,000 

100,000 

5,000 

35,000 

40,000 

70,000 

75,000 

50,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

10,000 


$1,764,000 

1913.' 


Malden,  Mass .  $50,000 

Finlay,  Ohio  .  10,000 

Dublin,  Tex .  13,000 

Kelly,  Kan .  10,000 

Oakridge,  Pa .  10,000 

Lawrence,  Mass .  40,000 

Springfield,  Mass .  25,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  15,000 

Needham,  Mass .  35,000 

Montgomery,  N.  Y .  50,000 

Waterville,  Me .  50,000 

Wooster,  Ohio  .  30,000 

Grand  Haven,  Mich .  20,000 

Oskaloosa,  la .  140,000 

Ottawa,  Kan .  25,000 

Warren,  R.  1 .  80,000 

Sheridan,  Ind .  150,000 

Benton,  Pa .  22,000 

Media,  Pa .  15,000 

La  junta,  Col .  10,000 

Sidney,  N.  C .  125,000 

Pesotum,  Ill .  15,000 

Winston,  Wis .  2o’o00 

Fostoria,  Ohio  .  10^000 

Winnipeg  .  60^000 

Edgefield,  S.  C .  15,000 

Elgin,  Ill .  50,000 

Catskill,  N.  Y .  60,000 

Denison,  Tex .  20,000 

Raynham,  Mass .  15,000 

Summit  Bridge,  Pa .  lo!o00 

Milford,  Pa .  10,000 

Union  Cors.,  0 .  10,000 

New  Orleans,  La .  16  000 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  12000 

Meridian,  Miss .  35,000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  i0  000 

Cedar  Falls,  la .  17,000 


1914. 

Sacramento,  Col .  $20,000 

Weymouth,  Mass .  10,000 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pa . . .  30,000 

Scranton,  Pa .  50,000 

Gulfport,  Miss .  10,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  200,000 

Greenwood,  Pa .  25,000 

Frackville,  Pa .  12,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . .  15,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  40,000 

Roanoke,  Va .  50,000 

Gloucester,  Mass .  35,000 

Elmwood,  Ill .  12,000 

Jamestown,  N.  Y .  125,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .  125,000 

Six  Mile,  Ind .  12,000 

Joliet,  Ill .  15,000 

Jackson,  Tenn .  35,000 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo .  32,000 

Carrington,  N.  D .  15,000 

Jonesboro,  Ark .  12,000 

Chicago,  Ill .  10,000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  175,000 

Montclair,  N.  J .  300,000 

Sewickley,  Pa .  60,000 

Waterbury,  Conn .  75,000 

Fonda,  N.  Y .  20,000 

Minaville,  N.  Y .  20,000 

Locke,  N.  Y .  10,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  10,000 

Monticello,  Ky .  10,000 

Green  Bay,  Wis .  15,000 

Kansas  Lity,  Kan .  45,000 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  25,000 

Milbury,  Mass .  30,000 

New  London,  Conn .  25,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  20,000 

Cliftondale,  Mass .  25,000 

Moresfield,  Mass .  20,000 

Dover,  N.  H .  30,000 

Ft.  Dodge,  la .  50,000 

Sisson,  Cal .  20,000 

Waster,  N.  D .  30,000 

Portland,  Ore .  27,000 

Genesee,  Idaho  .  10,000 

Archbald,  Pa .  10,000 

Palonia,  Wis .  25,000 

Mayesville,  Pa .  30,000 

Ellington,  Conn .  35,000 

Chicago,  Ill .  60,000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J .  100,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  50,000 

Pontiac,  R.  1 .  10,000 

So.  Hampton,  Mass .  10,000 

Ft.  Johnson,  N.  Y . 10,000 

Bloomington,  Ind .  12,000 


$2,294,000 

1915.  Jan.  to  June  Inc. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa .  $70,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .  18,000 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y .  25,000 

Dillon,  S.  C .  40,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  10,000 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt .  40,000 

Morgantown,  Ky .  10,000 

Furlock,  ^al .  12,000 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa .  25,000 

Berwick,  Pa .  12,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  20,000 

Acushnet,  Mass .  12,000 

Warren,  Pa .  35,000 

Malden,  Mass .  125,000 

Chicago,  Ill .  25,000 

Stevens  Point,  Wis .  10,000 

Plymouth,  Ct .  10,000 

Greenville,  S.  C .  10,000 

Lincolnville,  N.  Y .  12,000 

Wheeling,  W.  Va .  100,000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  10,000 

Louisville,  Ky .  15,000 

Scranton,  Pa .  20,000 

New  Kensington,  Pa .  20,000 

Hamburg,  Pa .  10,000 

Hoboken,  N.  J .  10,000 

Danville,  Va .  10,000 

Fayville,  Mass .  21,000 

Gardiner,  Me . .  25,000 

Crescent  City,  Nev .  18,000 

Fond  du  lac,  Wis .  10,000 

Calwich,  Kans . 10,000 


$1,310,000 


$800,000 


IvOGUB  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

BEPRESKNTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 
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We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 
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CASE  HINGES  ON  ONE  WORD 


TRAVELERS  WINS  IN  ODD  ACTION 


Policy  Covers  for  Accident  While  “In” 
Railroad  Car,  But  Not  on  Plat¬ 
form,  Says  Court 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Kansas  Court 
of  Appeals  in  a  suit  involving  liability 
under  a  $10,000  accident  policy.  Arthur 
J.  Schmolill  took  out  an  accident  policy 
with  the  Travelers  in  1912,  with  his 
mother,  Anna  Schmohl,  as  beneficiary, 
iu  connection  with  which  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  policy  insuring  his  mother  with 
himself  as  beneficiary,  was  issued. 

The  clause  in  the  supplementary 
policy  which  applied  in  the  case  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Travelers  under¬ 
took  “to  insure  Anna  Schmohl,  the 
mother  of  Arthur  J.  Schmohl  under 
the  policy  issued  to  Schmohl,  against 
loss  resulting  from  bodily  injury  effect¬ 
ed  directly  and  independently  of  all 
other  causes  through  external,  violent 
and  accidental  means  (suicide,  sane  or 
insane  not  included),  while  riding  as  a 
passenger  in  a  railway  passenger  car 
or  vessel  licensed  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  passengers,  and  propelled  by 
mechanical  power.” 

Mrs.  Schmohl  was  accidentally  killed 
in  Germany  in  1913  while  riding  as  a 
passenger  on  a  railroad  train.  Mrs. 
Schmohl,  according  to  the  evidence,  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  from  one  car  to  anoth¬ 
er  and  either  fell  or  was  hurled  from 
the  platform. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Buchanan  Coun- 
ty,  Mo.,  had  handed  down  a  decision 
against  the  Travelers,  but  the  Appeals 
Court  reversed  this  decision,  holding 
that  the  Company  undertook  to  insure 
against  accidental  injury  or  death  while 
the  insured  was  riding  in  a  railway 
passenger  car  and  not  on  the  platform. 
The  Court  says  in  conclusion. 

“If  common  sense  is  to  prevail,  as  it 
should,  in  the  construction  of  contracts, 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  pro¬ 
vided  for  immunity  from  liability,  ex¬ 
cept  for  injuries  this  comparatively  old 
and  inactive  woman  might  sustain 
while  riding  inside  a  passenger  car? 
Circumstances  alter  cases.  As  shown, 
‘in,’  ‘on,’  and  ‘by’  may  be  used  as  syno¬ 
nyms,  and  so  may  ‘in’  and  ‘inside.’ 
The  context  and  disclosed  contractual 
purposes  must  often  decide.  The 
plaintiff’s  interpretation  of  ‘in  a  rail¬ 
way  passenger  car’  gives  that  phrase 
the  same  meaning  and  scope  as  the 
phrase  employed  in  the  principal  policy 
to  define  the  liability  for  injuries  to  the 
plaintiff  (the  son),  with  the  express 
provision  for  him  to  ride  on  car  plat¬ 
forms.  Obviously  the  parties  did  not 
intend  the  liability  of  the  insurer 
should  be  the  same  in  either  event,  but 
did  endeavor  to  restrict  liability  for  in¬ 
juries  to  Mrs.  Schmohl  to  those  she 
might  receive  while  riding  inside  a  pas¬ 
senger  car.  The  learned  judge  erred  in 
rendering  judgment  against  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  reversed.” 


CASUALTY  COMPANIES  COMBINE 


Form  Inspection  Department  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  Minimize  Hazard  in 
Mine  Coverage 


Ten  of  the  large  casualty  companies 
have  united  in  the  formation  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  inspection  and  safety  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  protect  the  companies’ 
interests  in  the  insuring  of  mines.  It 
is  planned  through  this  medium  to  fix 
a  schedule  of  merit  rates  whereby  a 
reduction  of  premium  may  be  secured 
by  any  mine  for  every  improvement  it 
makes  for  the  safety  of  operations. 


CONDITIONS  STILL  UNCERTAIN 


Solution  of  New  Jersey  Automobile  and 
Plate  Glass  Situation  is  Not 
Clarified 


The  meeting  of  the  Plate  Glass  Bu¬ 
reau  on  Tuesday  closed  with  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  situation  hav¬ 
ing  been  reached.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  Globe  In¬ 
demnity  and  endeavor  to  straighten  out 
the  plate  glass  differences  between 
that  company  and  the  New  Jersey  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Plate  Glass. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
automobile  department  of  the  liability 
bureau  to  meet  with  H.  C.  Hedden, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Fidelity, 
with  a  view  to  inducing  the  company 
to  adopt  conference  rates  on  automo¬ 
biles. 

When  the  functions  of  these  two 
committees  have  been  accomplished 
another  meeting  of  the  Plate  Glass  Bu¬ 
reau  will  be  called  at  which  the  result 
of  the  effort  to  effect  conciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  warring  factions  will  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  rumored  that 
a  Jersey  City  agency  producing  $6,000 
annually  in  plate  glass  premiums  has 
changed  companies  as  a  result  of  the 
present  conditions  and  accepted  the 
agency  of  a  company  which  is  cutting 
plate  glass  rates. 


BROOKLYN  PLATE  GLASS  RATES 


Are  Too  High  is  Contention  of  Agents 
—Brownsville  to  Have  Specific 
Rate  Soon 


Several  Brooklyn  agents  have  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Plate  Glass  Exchange 
during  the  past  few  weeks  that  certain 
sections  of  that  borough  were  rated  too 
highly.  The  Exchange  is  compiling  sta¬ 
tistics  at  the  present  time  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  completed  the  amended 
rates  for  Brooklyn  will  be  applied,  prob¬ 
ably  about  the  first  of  the  year,  based 
on  the  combined  experience  of  all  the 
companies  in  that  section. 

Brownsville,  L.  I.,  has  proved  a  bad 
neighborhood  to  all  the  plate  glass  com¬ 
panies,  but  there  are  portions  to  which 
the  general  rule  does  not  apply.  As  a 
result  of  agitation  to  secure  a  better 
rate  for  these  sections,  the  zone  rate 
for  Brownsville  will  be  rescinded  and  a 
specific  rate  applied  by  the  Exchange 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 


The  Fidelity  &  Casualty  sent  out  a 
notice  to  brokers  and  agents  last  week 
reading  as  follows: 

“This  company’s  advanced  rates  on 
certain  classes  in  the  compensation 
manual  have  been  recalled,  and  on  and 
after  this  date  we  will  be  prepared  to 
issue  policies  at  rates  quoted  in  the 
basic  manual.” 


ACCIDENT  MEN  AT  CHICAGO 


INTERESTING  PROGRAM  PROVIDED 


Accident  &  Health  Underwriters  Con¬ 
vention  Takes  Up  Numerous  Im¬ 
portant  Questions — Speakers  Heard 


The  Accident  &  Health  Underwriters 
Convention  opened  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  session  through  to-day.  This 
body  succeeds  the  old  Detroit  Coiifer- 
ence  and  has  a  large  number  of  import¬ 
ant  matters  before  it,  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  prominent  accident  and 
health  underwriters. 

R.  Perry  Shorts  is  president  of  the 
Association,  and  Danford  M.  Baker  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  Among  prom¬ 
inent  underwriters  who  will  be  he,ard 
at  the  meeting  are  A.  M.  Johnson,  A. 
E.  Forrest,  C.  H.  Boyer,  H.  B.  Hawley, 
Mark  T.  McKee,  D.  A.  Stokes,  W.  A. 
Sanders,  George  A.  Gilbert,  E.  O.  How¬ 
ell,  A.  F.  Culling  B.  P.  Holmes,  and 
many  others. 


WANTS  NAMES  OF  ASSURED  FILED 


Connecticut  Commissioners  Ask  Com¬ 
panies  for  Information  for  Serving 
Notices 


Insurance  companies  which  have  is¬ 
sued  policies  covering  employers  under 
the  Compensation  Law  in  Connecticut 
will  be  expected  to  file  lists  of  the  in¬ 
sured  employers  with  the  Compensation 
Commission,  in  order  to  receive  notices 
in  cases  of  hearings  on  disputed  Com¬ 
pensation  claims.  The  Commissioners 
also  ask  that  employers  file  the  names 
of  the  companies  with  which  they  are 
insured. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  in  that  the  companies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  risks  will  receive  notice 
of  hearings,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  companies  will  care  to  comply  gen¬ 
erally  with  this  request  of  the  commis- 
s’oners,  as  it  exposes  their  compensa¬ 
tion  lines  in  the  State  to  all  competi¬ 
tors  and  might  invite  raiding  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


BONDING  CO.  NAMES  POSTMASTER 


For  First  Time  in  History  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Insurance  Company  Solves 
Political  Dilemma 


As  a  result  of  a  split  among  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Democratic  leaders  who 
failed  to  agree  on  one  of  twelve  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  for  the  position  of 
postmaster  of  Natick,  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Daniel  C.  Roper 
requested  the  bonding  company  to 
make  the  appointment.  The  former 
holder  of  the  position  was  L.  E.  Pulsi- 
fer,  a  Republican,  to  succeed  whom  the 
bonding  company  appointed  Arthur  A. 
Wood,  also  a  Republican. 

In  cases  of  embezzlement,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  company  on  the  bond 
to  appoint  the  successor,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  one  has  been  called 
upon  to  solve  a  political  problem. 


RATING  LIABILITY  RISKS 


New  Method  to  Go  Into  Effect  in 
Metropolitan  District 
October  1 


The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  has  adopted  a  system  for 
applying  the  Universal  Analytic  Sched¬ 
ule  to  rates  for  public  liability  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  Metropolitan  district.  It 
was  originally  proposed  to  inaugurate 
the  new  method  on  Sept.  1,  but  this  was 
found  to  provide  too  short  a  time  to  al¬ 
low  for  proper  inspections  and  so  the 
date  for  the  revised  system  to  become 
effective  was  extended  to  October  1. 
Under  this  plan  the  Universal  Analytic 
Schedule  will,  on  inspection,  be  applied 
to  the  rates  of  the  following  classes  of 
risks:  Theatres,  opera  houses,  halls, 
moving-picture  houses,  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishments,  hotels  and  dwellings 
(other  than  private  residences).  Each 
risk  will  be  inspected  and  an  individ¬ 
ual  rate  computed  from  the  inspection 
report  by  comparing  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  premises  with  the  fixed 
standards  of  the  bureau. 

The  establishment  of  this  system 
will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  do  away 
with  the  cause  of  complaint  as  regards 
dwelling  risks  which  existed  under  the 
former  zone  system  with  its  arbitrary 
minimum  charge.  The  new  plan  also 
provides  for  a  re-districting  of  the  city 
as  regards  general  liability  rates  for 
dwelling  risks. 


STARTS  INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT 

The  metropolitan  department  of  the 
Globe  Indemnity  Company  organized  a 
special  inspection  department  last 
week  for  the  handling  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eral  liability  rating.  Three  Inspectors 
have  been  assigned  from  the  home 
office  and  it  is  expected  that  a  more 
efficient  service  can  be  rendered 
through  the  establishment  of  this  de¬ 
partment. 


The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  last  week  to 
the  effect  that  the  compensation  pav- 
able  to  an  injured  workman  cannot  be 
diminished  because  he  elects  not  to 
undergo  an  operation  which  might  cure 
him  of  hernia. 

(John  McNally  vs.  Hudson  &  Man¬ 
hattan  Railroad). 
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MAKES  PROTEST  TO  GOVERNOR 


STATE  FUND’S  METHODS  GRILLED 


Vice-President  Rowe,  of  Aetna,  Points 
Out  Unfair  Treatment — Asks 
Action  by  Executive 


Vice-President  J.  Scofield  Rowe  of 
the  Aetna  Life,  of  Hartford,  has  sent 
a  vigorous  protest  addressed  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Whitman  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  calls  attention  to  the  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  being  used  by  the  State 
Fund  in  writing  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  business.  Vice-President  Rowe 
particularly  calls  attention  to  a  letter 
written  by  Manager  Baldwin  recently 
to  a  former  assured.  Vice-President 
Rowe’s  letter  to  Governor  Whitman  fol¬ 


insurance  in  the  State  Fund  has  one 
and  only  one  apparent  advantage,  and 
this  applies  only  to  employes  clearly 
under  the  act,  i.  e.,  the  transfer  of  the 
obligation  of  the  employer  to  pay  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  employer  to  the 
State  Fund. 

“While  this  apparent  advantage  cre¬ 
ated  by  law  wholly  disappears  when 
fairly  compared  with  the  complete  and 
absolute  protection  of  stock  insurance, 
the  provision  of  the  act  which  relieves 
those  employers  who  contribute  to  the 
State  Fund  of  further  obligation  is  ab¬ 
solutely  indefensible  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  protection  to  the  injured.  This 
tranfer  of  the  obligation  of  the  employ¬ 
er  to  the  State  Fund  is  unfair  and  un¬ 
just  in  principle,  and  defeats  the  very 
objects  sought  to  be  attained — should 
the  fund  prove  inadequate — leaving 


lows: 

August  12,  1915. 

“Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor, 

State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

“Re:  A  protest  against  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  by  State  officials. 

“Dear  Sir — Your  attention  is  respect¬ 
fully  directed  to  the  marked  paragraphs 
in  the  enclosed  letter  signed  by  the 
manager  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund, 
who,  we  assume,  is  an  appointive  officer 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  letter 
is  addressed  to  former  subscribers  to 
the  State  Fund,  who  had  decided  to 
take  Aetna  insurance,  in  an  effort  to 
dissuade  them  withdrawing,  and  in  so 
far  as  fair  and  legitimate  argument  is 
used  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  We  do, 
however,  protest  in  all  earnestness 
against  the  unfair  and  unwarranted  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  an  official  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  disparage  and 
discredit  the  motives  and  honesty  of 
honorable  and  long-established  compa¬ 
nies  authorized  and  licensed  to  trans¬ 
act  the  business  of  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  declaring: 

What  Manager  Baldwin  Said 

“  ‘All  arguments  against  State  Fund 
insurance  are  wholly  worthless,  and  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  only  conjured  up 
for  the  purpose  of  confusing  and  dis¬ 
turbing  employers  in  order  to  mulct 
them  for  agents’  commissions  and  stock¬ 
holders’  profits.’ 

“The  manager  of  the  State  Fund  fur¬ 
ther  undertakes  to  deceive  the  sub¬ 
scriber  in  this  case  by  declaring  that 
the  notice  of  withdrawal  was  given  too 
late  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1(>0  of  the  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  act,  which,  he  says,  ‘requires  notice 
to  be  given  thirty  days  before  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  term;’  whereas  this 
is  not  true,  since  the  law  requires  notice 
to  be  given  within  thirty  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
he  was  elected  to  insure  in  the  fund, 
and  which  very  clearly  allows  with¬ 
drawal  any  time  within  the  thirty  days 
immediately  preceding  expiration  of 
the  policy  term. 

“The  unfriendly  and  discourteous  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the 
State  Fund  is  without  justification,  and 
since  the  New  York  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  no  authority  to  supervise 
the  conduct  of  the  State  Fund,  we  are 
reluctantly  obliged  to  make  this  pro¬ 
test  direct  to  your  Excellency,  and  for 
your  information  in  considering  same 
we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  stating 
briefly  a  few  facts  bearing  directly 
thereon.  From  the  purely  selfish  stand¬ 
point  of  the  employer— assuming  the 
compensation  law  to  be  constitutional- 


many  beneficiaries,  including  widows 
and  orphans,  without  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  promised  benefits. 

“While  the  legalizing  of  such  gross 
violation  of  the  anti-discrimination  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  creature 
of  the  State  is  to  be  deplored,  we  make 
no  protest  against  the  use  of  this  com¬ 
petitive  argument  by  the  State  Fund.  It 
is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction,  how¬ 
ever,  to  observe  that  the  argument  ap- 
oeals  only  to  the  very  small  minority, 
i.  e„  the  purely  selfish  employer  who  is 
Iiftle  concerned  whether  the  fund 
proves  adequate  or  not  to  satisfy  the 
compensation  pensions  to  widows  and 
orphans  in  future  years,  provided  he 
s've  a  few  dollars  now  on  his  immedi¬ 
ate  premium.  In  other  words,  to  be 
effective  even  this  argument  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  cut-rate. 

State  Fund’s  Broad  Powers 
“The  Legislature  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  has  seen  fit  to  set  up  an 
official  department  authorized  to  collect 
an  insurance  fund  and  endowed  with 
many  special  privileges,  namely: 

“(a)  Endowed  by  a  magnificent  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  State  treasury  for  admin¬ 
istration  expenses. 

“(b)  Free  from  the  rigid  supervision 
imposed  on  private  companies. 

“(c)  Solicitors  and  agents  of  the 
State  Fund  not  required  to  be  licensed. 

“(d)  Free  from  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxes  imposed  on  private  companies. 

“(e)  Invited  to  appropriate  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  safeguards  developed  and 
paid  for  by  private  enterprise. 

“(f)  Clothed  with  authority  to  offer 
unfair  inducements  denied  all  other 
competitors. 

“(g)  In  all  respects  self-regulated 
and  a  law  unto  itself. 

“Is  this  fair?  Being  assured  that 
your  answer  will  be  an  emphatic  ‘No.’ 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  law  in 
itself  is  sufficiently  unfair  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  profession,  and  we  earnestly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  unfair  attempt  on  the 
nart  of  official  employes  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  injure  and  malign  the 
companies  who  are  duly  licensed  and 
taxed  and  whose  business  is  properly 
regulated  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department.  The  State  Fund  is  boast¬ 
ing  the  patronage  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  when  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  the  special  privileges  granted  to 
the  State  Fund,  and  particularly  the 
subsidy  appropriated  from  the  State 
Treasury,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  great 
corporation  like  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  should  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  offered  to  have  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  State  of  New  York  bear 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 


Nrnt  Guglattft  fEqutiabl?  Smnrmtt  (Bn. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL.  President 
15.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 
ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JfllttuitH  iatrety  (Emttymmj 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


PLAN  BIG  EMPLOYERS  MUTUAL 


Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Prepare 
to  Provide  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Protection  Under  New  Law 


Reading,  Pa.,  Aug.  16. — Over  100 
manufacturers  and  large  employers  of 
labor  met  in  this  city  to  effect  a  pre¬ 
liminary  organization  of  a  big  employ¬ 
ers  mutual  insurance  company  to  pro¬ 
vide  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance  under  the  new  law  which  becomes 
operative  January  1  next.  Practically 
every  industry  in  the  vicinity  was  rep¬ 
resented,  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
being  ex-Judge  H.  W.  Moore,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia 
Manufacturers  Association;  Joseph  R. 
Grundy,  also  of  Philadelphia,  president 
of  the  association  and  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  single  employers  of  labor  in  the- 
State,  and  Charles  E.  Leippe  of  Read¬ 
ing,  former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER, 

1  Liberty  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
Preferred  Service  *  * 

Inc* 

CITY 

l 

Tie  Employers’  Liabilit 

y 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage* 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 
. $11,764,957-75 


Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  19x5  .  50,512,471.85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
■isirance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop- 
e-tv  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists.  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation — Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  ifs  “ands”  or  “huts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT! 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


C.  A.  CRAIG.  President  W.  R.  WILLS.  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS.  Sec.  &  Treaa. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- D  EVELOPIN G - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bondingamilnsurance  Company 

BOSTON  T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000  Write  For  Territory 


August  20,  1015. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Makes  Protest  to  the  Governor 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

the  expense  of  administering  compen¬ 
sation  to  its  employes,  at  the  same  time 
being  relieved  of  all  further  obligations 
to  pay  compensation  to  its  injured  em¬ 
ployes  even  though  the  State  Fund 
eventually  prove  insolvent.  Is  this  fair? 

"The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  enjoyed  a  long  and  honorable 
career;  is  of  unquestioned  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  integrity;  is  dealing  annually 
with  many  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  lias  at  all  times 
sought  to  conduct  its  business  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  and  in  keeping 
with  the  legitimate  and  recognized 
ethics  of  the  insurance  profession.  This 
Company  alone  is  contributing  annually 
upward  of  $35,000  in  taxes  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  A  portion  of  this  tax 
money  is  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Fund,  the  manager  of 
which  fund  is  undertaking  to  impair 
and  discredit  the  business  of  insurance. 
Is  this  fair?  Now,  there  are  many  sound 
and  legitimate  arguments  that  can  be 
made  against  State  Fund  insurance  as 
compared  with  stock  company  insur¬ 
ance,  among  which  are  the  following; 

Sound  Arguments  Against  State  Fund 

“1.  The  compensation  act  applies  only 
to  employes  engaged  in  hazardous  oc¬ 
cupations  named  therein.  Every  em¬ 
ployer  may  have  employes  not  engaged 
in  such  hazardous  occupations,  and, 
therefore,  not  affected  by  the  act.  State 
Fund  insurance  covers  only  those  em¬ 
ployes  affected  by  the  compensation  act. 
Stock  company  insurance  includes  both 
compensation  to  employes  under  the 
act  and  claims  for  damages  by  employes 
not  affected  by  the  act. 

“2.  State  Fund  insurance  does  not 
protect  an  employer  against  claims  for 
damages  by  third  parties  based  upon 
loss  of  service,  as  in  the  case  of  parents 
or  husband  and  wife.  Stock  company 
insurance  gives  full  protection  against 
such  loss  resulting  from  claims  for  loss 
of  service. 

“3.  It  has  been  held  that  an  employe 
after  receiving  compensation  benefits 
for  loss  of  time  may  still  maintain  a 
common  law  action  for  damages  on  ac¬ 
count  of  injuries  causing  disfigurement, 
such  as  a  permanent  scar,  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  an  ear,  the  nose,  etc.  Employes 
injured  around  docks  or  vessels,  or  any 
occupation  subject  to  marine  laws  and 
regulations  may  decline  compensation, 
and  proceed  to  collect  damages  through 
the  Federal  courts  under  the  admiralty 
law.  The  State  Fund  cannot  reimburse 
employers  for  loss  resulting  from  the 
above  or  any  other  common  law  action 
for  damages.  Stock  company  insurance 
gives  full  protection  and  defense  for 
both  damage  and  compensation  claims. 

“4.  State  Fund  insurance  offers  to 
protection  whatever  against  claims  for 
damages  in  event  the  compensation  law- 
should  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
Eminent  legal  opinion  declares  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  New  York  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  act  to  be  still  in 
doubt.  The  stock  company  insurance 
gives  full  protection  against  all  claims 
for  damages  as  well  as  compensation 
regardless  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act. 

"5.  Section  100  of  the  compensation 
act  provides  that  no  subscriber  to  the 
State  Fund  may  withdraw-  and  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  liability  for  assessment  for  one 
year  thereafter  on  account  of  losses 
arising  prior  to  such  withdrawal.  While 
the  Commission  claims,  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  has  ruled,  that  the  act  con¬ 
tains  no  specific  provisions  for  enforc¬ 
ing  assessments,  eminent  authorities 
are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  failure  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  enforce  the  very  clear  provisions 
of  Section  100  is  a  deliberate  evasion 
of  a  mandatory  duty,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  adopted  solely  for  com¬ 
petitive  purposes  at  the  risk  of  ultimate 
solvency.  It  is,  therefore,  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  w-hether  subscribers  w-ho  pay 
their  premiums  to  the  State  Fund  may 
later  be  called  upon  for  an  additional 
premium  should  that  be  necessary  to 


maintain  the  solvency  of  the  Fund. 
Rates  and  premiums  charged  by  stock 
companies  are  final  and  leave  no  possi¬ 
ble  exposure  to  such  an  assessment. 

“6.  The  State  Fund,  being  conducted 
by  a  new-  and  inexperienced  organiza¬ 
tion,  can  be  expected  to  give  employers 
only  such  service  and  advice  as  its  lim¬ 
ited  experience  has  placed  at  its  com¬ 
mand.  Private  stock  companies  have 
annually  for  many  years  expended  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
study  and  development  of  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  accidents  of  mod¬ 
ern  industry  and  are,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  furnish  expert  advice  and 
service  to  employers  not  available 
through  the  medium  of  the  State  Fund. 

“We  respectfully  submit  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  arguments,  based 
upon  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of 
various  insurance  plants,  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  as  discrediting  or  attacking  the 
State  Fund,  and,  though  the  State  Fund 
occasionally  loses  a  subscriber,  does  not 
w-arrant  deliberate  and  unfriendly 
attacks  upon  the  motives  and  honesty 
of  the  insurance  companies,  whose  pro¬ 
tection  and  service  are  indispensable 
to  the  security  and  welfare  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  I  trust  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  any  apparent  complaint 
against  the  condition  created  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  provisions  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law,  since  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  voice  a  pro¬ 
test  against  unfair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  State  officers,  and  the  unjust 
provisions  of  the  act  are  set  forth  mere¬ 
ly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  less  excusable  since  it  adds 
insult  to  an  injury  already  done. 

“Deeming  this  to  be  a  matter  in  which 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  interested,  we  are 
assuming  there  can  be  no  objection  on 
your  part  to  our  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  the  press,  a  copy  being  sent  at 
the  same  time  to  the  State  Industrial 
Commission.  Any  action  which  Your 
Excellency  may  feel  justified  in  taking 
to  insure  more  courteous  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  be  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated.” 


REPORTS  ON  ASSOCIATION  WORK 


Report  of  Membership  Committee  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  Describes 
Workings  and  Plans 


The  membership  committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters,  composed  of 
Edwin  W.  De  Leon,  chairman;  A.  Dun¬ 
can  Reid,  John  T.  Stone,  George  L.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  William  B.  Joyce,  William  F. 
Moore  and  F.  Robertson  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  sent  out  its  report  to  the  casu¬ 
alty  companies  on  Tuesday  under  the 
heading  of  “Extent  to  Which  the 
Object  and  Purposes  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters  Are  Being  and 
May  Be  Accomplished.” 

The  objects  of  the  Association  as  set 
forth  in  Section  I,  Article  II  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Association,  are  elab¬ 
orated  upon  in  detail  under  the  cap¬ 
tions  of  (1)  An  Important  Factor  as 
Between  Companies,  (2)  As  Between 
Companies  and  Their  Agents,  (3)  As 
Between  Companies  and  State  Officials 
and  State  Official  Bodies,  (4)  As  Be- 
tw-een  the  Companies  and  the  General 
Public. 

The  report  further  describes  the 
work  of  the  different  committees  of  the 
Association  and  what  they  have  ac¬ 
complished.  It  enters  into  the  plans 
for  the  coming  convention  and  shows 
wherein  the  multiple  interests  of  the 
companies  may  all  be  benefited  by  the 
influence  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers. 


Van  Wagenen  &  Stauffer,  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  have  been  appointed  agents 
for  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  for  both 
casualty  and  bonding  business. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-M1LLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  1  OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1  8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY 
HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


INSURANCE 

F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 


of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 


C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney 


JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 


LIABILITY— 

Employers 

Public 

Teams 

Workmen’s 

Compensation 


INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 
/essel  Owners  Burglary 

General  Contingent  Workmen’s  Collective 

Landlords  Druggists  6c  Individual  Accident  8t  Health 
Elevator  Physicians  Industrial  Accident  6c  Health 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


|Jruitenttal  (jjafiimltg  (Ho. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  20,  1915 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  "W  hen  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  wdiere  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  vour  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  TV.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  TV.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 

THE  PROGRESS- 

mmaiHL  franklin  life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 

1  OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section  1 

1  of  Central  West.  *> 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  1 

MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 

VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS.  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY— is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

ISSUES  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men.  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission,  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
Office,  •£"'!  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  I).,  President 

FINANCE  |  CLARENCE  II.  KEfcSEY,  Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 

COMMITTEE  (WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  Banker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Hank 

Liability  Accident 

Burglary  Disability 

Surety  Bonds  Plate  Glass 

Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 

Industrial  Insurance 

Cosuafiv  Contponv)  of-Ntiwrica 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 

Casualty—  Surety 

AGENTS  WANTED  RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 

C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 

CASUALTY  AND  SURETY  CONVENTIONS 

EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Sixteenth  Year ;  No.  35 


[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


New  York  City,  Friday,  August  27,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


PROBLEMS  IN  MAKING 
RULES  ON  EXCLUSIONS 


No  Rule  Has  Been  Subject  of  So  Much 
Discussion  and  Difference  of  Opin¬ 
ion  Among  Underwriters 


EXAMPLES  OF  CLAUSES  IN  USE 


Dissatisfaction  Among  Agents  About 
Exclusion  Clause — New  England 
Men  Object  to  Exchange  Form 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  July  2,  1915,  published  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  more  important 
features  of  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  draft¬ 
ing  uniform  rules  for  adoption  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  compan¬ 
ies,  working  thrcugh  the  Committee  on 
Uniform  Rules  and  Clauses,  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  benefits  which  will  flow  from 
making  uniform  all  the  rules  and 
clauses  that  are  in  common  use  and 
are  not  affected  by  local  conditions 
and  also  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
have  crept  in  here  and  there.  The 
committee  has  naturally  found  great 
discrepancies  in  the  present  rules  of 
the  various  associations,  and  its  task 
to  provide  one  uniform  rule  to  take 
the  place  of  all  the  varying  rules  on 
any  given  subjeot  cannot  have  been 
an  easy  one.  Of  those  rules  which  are 
in  daily  use  there  are  few  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  insurance  companies 
than  that  governing  the  question  of 
eliminations  and  exclusions  and  it, 
therefore,  is  of  interest  to  see  how  this 
subject  has  been  dealt  writh. 

Rules  Now  in  Use 

The  rules  now  on  the  books  of  thd 
various  associations  are  substantially 
as  follows: 

New  York  State  Association 

“Foundations  of  buildings  below  the 
level  of  the  ground;  brick,  stone,  or 
concrete  foundations  of  machinery, 
boilers  and  engines  below  the  level  of 
the  first  floor;  and  brick  chimneys  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  building,  may  be 
excluded  in  the  policy.  No  other  ex¬ 
clusions  may  be  made  except  when 
especially  provided  for  in  the  published 
rate.” 

The  Association  has  ruled  that  it  is 
not  in  conflict  with  above  to  pass  a 
clause  reading,  say,  as  follows: 

When  otherwise  specifically  insured 
this  policy  does  not  cover  property 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  other 
parties. 

Suburban  Fire  Ins.  Exchange 
rules  that 

“There  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any 
portion  of  the  property  described,  ex¬ 
cept  foundations  of  building  below  the 

(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

ELBR1DGE  G.  SNOW,  Pretident 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


BIG  CASUALTY  AND 
SURETY  GATHERING 
HELD  AT  DETROIT 


Convention  Brings  Galaxy  of 
Underwriters 


SUBJECTS  COVER  ALL  BRANCHES 


Committee  Recommends  Amendment 
Providing  for  New  Form 
of  Membership 


(By  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Aug.  26.— The 
greatest  convention  of  casualty  and 
surety  underwriters  ever  held,  number¬ 
ing  over  300,  took  place  here  this 
week.  The  combined  meetings  of  the 
International  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  brought  but  most  of  the 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  Umted  States  |nSUranCe  Q). 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 

Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

ClosuoOv  (iomjsong  of^fmorica 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


biggest  underwriters  in  these  branches 
of  the  business  and  the  conventions 
listened  to  discussions  and  reports  cov¬ 
ering  every  phase  of  casualty  and  sure¬ 
ty  underwriting  and  the  important 
problems  confronting  the  business. 

Presidents  Alexander  and  Gilbert  Pre¬ 
side 

President  H.  G.  B.  Alexander  of  the 
International  Association,  in  a  strong 
and  effective  address  reviewed  the 
year’s  advance  in  the  business  and 
showed  that  although  there  were  many 
problems  facing  the  casualty  field,  the 
future  held  great  possibilities. 

President  George  A.  Gilbert  of  the 
National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents  praised  the  work  of  the 
Federation  movement  and  President 
Turgeon  of  the  New  York  Federation 
spoke  in  strong  support  of  federation 
with  agents  and  officers. 

May  Have  Re-insurance  Bureau 

A  re-insurance  bureau  to  cover  the 
catastrophe  hazard  may  grow  out  of 
the  convention,  as  the  matter  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  discussion  by  the 
leaders  in  the  Association  and  a  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  is  now  under  consideration. 

The  officers  of  the  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion  Council  met  Wednesday  night  and 
held  a  long  discussion  on  federation 
matters. 

Organizations  to  Co-operate 

At  the  Federation  meeting  held  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  International  Association  and 
Agents’  Association  was  discussed. 
Both  associations  endorsed  the  work  of 
the  Federation.  Hereafter  all  legisla¬ 
tive  matters  will  be  handled  by  the 
Federation,  said  a  member. 

“F.  &  D.”  Entertains  Agents 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  entertained 
thirty-five  of  its  agents  at  dinner  Tues¬ 
day  night,  Vice-President  Miller  and 
William  H.  Harris  from  the  home  office 
were  present  and  spoke.  Commissioner 
Winship  also  addressed  the  gathering. 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  27,  1915. 


NEED  NEW  MORTALITY  TABLE 

ACTUARY  DOW  EXPLAINS  REASONS 


Would  Make  Little  Difference,  How¬ 
ever,  as  Companies  Have  Learned 
to  Select  and  Rate  Risks 


Actuary  Herbert  B.  Dow,  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life,  discusses  in  The 
New  England  Pilot,  published  by  the 
Company,  the  need  for  a  new  mortal¬ 
ity  table.  Actuary  Dow  points  out  in 
this  connection  that  although  the  insur¬ 
ance  expert  desires  a  reconstructed 
mortality  table,  a  new  table  would 
make  little  difference  at  present  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience,  as  the  companies 
have  learned  during  the  past  ten  years 
to  select  and  rate  risks  intelligently. 

“The  request  for  a  new  mortality 
table  comes  from  two  sources,”  says 
Actuary  Dow.  “First,  from  those  skilled 
iu  insurance  who,  for  academic  and  sci¬ 
entific  reasons,  wish  to  obtain  more 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  mortality  ac¬ 
tive  in  our  life  insurance  companies; 
and,  secondly,  from  those  who,  un¬ 
skilled  in  the  subject,  think  that  the 
legal  adoption  of  a  new  table  would 
lower  the  premiums  charged  for  insur¬ 
ance  and  make  it  more  attractive  to  the 
public. 

“It  is  probable  that  the  desires  of  the 
insurance  expert  will  be  gratified  at  an 
early  date,  for  actuaries  have  time  and 
again  tested  the  experience  of  their 
own  companies  and  have  constructed 
mortality  tables  to  show  how  nearly  the 
actual  experience  conformed  to  the 
standard  by  which  their  mortality  was 
measured. 

“The  expectation  of  the  agent  and 
the  public,  however,  if  a  new  table  is 
made  will  not  be  realized;  because, 
whatever  table,  old  or  new,  is  selected 
as  a  standard,  the  actual  experience  of 
the  company  will  not  be  altered  there¬ 
by.  The  company  receives  just  as  much 
money  as  the  aggregate  premiums  paid 
and  the  total  interest  received  supply, 
and  pays  out  just  as  much  money  as 
death  claims  and  expenses  require;  it 
therefore  follows,  if  the  premium  re¬ 
ceipts  are  less,  that  with  death  claims 
necessarily  remaining  constant,  the 
company  would  have  less  for  expenses. 
The  only  way  really  to  lower  the  cost 
to  the  insured  is  to  lessen  the  cost  in¬ 
curred  independently  of  the  mortality 
table. 

“The  real  cost  to  the  insured  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  table  selected, 
or  that  is  made  the  legal  standard.  It 
is  based  entirely  on  conservative  and 
economic  management  and  the  careful 
selection  of  risks. 

“The  use  of  a  standard  table  is  to 
fix  the  proper  bounds  of  absolute  safe¬ 
ty,  and  to  make  therefrom  premiums 
and  reserves  which  will  be  adequate 
under  all  circumstances,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  distribution  of  surplus  regulates 
the  actual  cost  to  the  insured. 

“A  new  table  would  be  welcomed  for 
scientific  knowledge,  but  it  is  deemed 
unwise  by  many  actuaries  to  make  the 
effort  and  incur  the  expense  of  prepa¬ 
ration  at  the  present  time,  because  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  ten  years  companies  have 
learned  to  select  and  rate  risks  more 
intelligently,  and  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  to  furnish  a  large  enough 
volume  of  insured  lives,  five  or  more 
years  from  medical  examination,  upon 
which  to  base  the  facts  wherewith  to 
construct  a  new  table. 

“If  a  new  table  be  constructed,  as  is 
likely  to  happen,  it  does  not  follow  that 
any  state  will  adopt  it  as  a  standard. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  incur  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  changing  all  our  tables  of  re¬ 
serves,  ana  publications  of  general 
tables,  for  a  mortality  table  that  was 
not  judged  to  be  a  reliable  standard 
for  the  future.  A  table  made  now  is 
likely  to  be  of  temporary  value  only, 
and  the  work  necessarily  will  be  gone 
over  again  in  the  future,  when  we  have 
learned  more  facts. 

“If  the  facts,  as  tabulated,  show 
fewer  deaths  at  the  younger  ages,  the 
table  is  bound  to  show  more  deaths  at 
the  older  ages,  as  all  will  eventually 
die.  If  the  deaths  are  fewer  at  the 
early  ages,  the  premiums  made  there¬ 
from  might  be  slightly  reduced;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  reserves  will  be 
increased,  because  the  facts  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  compared  with  the  American 
Table,  show  improvement  in  longevity 
iti  the  younger  ages  only  with  even  a 
greater  mortality  rate  in  the  older 
ages.  If  the  deaths  are  few  in  the 
early  years  of  a  policy,  provision  must 
be  made  to  pay  the  larger  number  in 
the  future,  and  hence  a  larger  reserve 
accumulation  must  be  made  to  meet 
this  contingency. 

“In  such  an  event  the  slightly  lower 
premium  would  be  offset  by  less  surplus 
earned  from  vitality  gain,  and  the 
smaller  returns  of  surplus  would  hold 
the  net  cost  practically  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present. 

“The  reserves,  held  in  accordance 
with  legal  requirements,  are  based  on 
the  Actuaries’  Table  for  policies  writ¬ 
ten  before  1901,  and  the  American 
Table  thereafter;  but  the  actual  cost 
of  insurance  has  not  been  changed  by 
any  of  these  standards,  but  rather  by 
the  greatly  increased  knowledge  which 
has  come  to  us,  enabling  us  to  exclude 
undesirable  risks  and  to  select  those 
who  were  desirable— thereby  reducing 
the  net  cost  to  its  present  rate.  Recent 
mortality  investigations  have  given  us 
the  power,  within  certain  limits,  to  con¬ 
trol  our  actual  mortality  experience, 
and  this  fact  constitutes  the  real  value 
to  the  public  and  to  an  agency  force.” 


NATIONAL  LIFE  AGENCY  CHANGES 

W.  C.  DeWeese  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  at  Springfield,  Ohio;  J. 
M.  Carroll,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.;  H.  J. 
Brown,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  J.  H. 
Wilson,  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

R.  C.  Wakefield,  superintendent  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Toledo  district.  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  H.  Gist  has  been  promoted  to 
the  superintendency  at  Columbus. 
Agent  W.  M.  Newman,  Cincinnati  dis¬ 
trict,  has  been  promoted  to  an  assist- 
ancy  at  that  office.  M.  L.  Frazell,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  district. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 

The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


^tII^tMUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con- 
PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ 


THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  J,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

30 h  reserve 


Warm  Personal  Interest 


That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 


The 

WALTER  LeMAR 


Write  to 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Founded  in  1860 


Assets 


Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 
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<1  Well  equipped  with  up-to-date  policies  and  methods. 
<1  free  Health  Service  to  policyholders. 


<1  A  modern  organization  for  the  Agent  who  wants  to  make  headway. 
•I  Liberal  Home  Office  contracts  for  suitable  men. 

Young  men  who  are  ambitiou.  to  develop  a  profitable  General  Agency  of  their  own  will  do  well  to  address 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

LIFE  FIELD  MEN  MEET 


BIGGEST  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE 
CONVENTION 

Hear  President  McClench,  Vice-Pres. 
Sargeant  and  Leading  Field  Man 
E.  W.  Snyder  New  President 


(Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter.) 

Springfield,  Aug.  23.— "The  biggest 
yet!  the  best  yet!’’  that  was  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
representatives  who  last  week  were  at 
the  home  office  in  Springfield  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Agents’  Association. 
The  days  and  dates  were  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  20  and  21.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Panama 
Exposition  would  have  caused  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  present  at  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  other  side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  gath 
ering  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  last  year — and  that  was  then  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Company. 

New  England’s  weather  behaved  it¬ 
self  far  better  than  it  usually  does,  if 
New  England’s  poets  and  literary  men 
are  to  be  believed.  Skies  as  blue  as 
those  of  Naples  spread  over  the  city 
and  region  of  Springfield  during  the 
last  half  of  the  week,  and  the  heat  of 
the  August  sun  wras  restrained  by 
breezes  that  were  cool.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention  opened  shortly 
after  nine  o’clock  Friday  morning  in 
the  policyholders’  annual  meeting  room. 
The  room  was  crowded  beyond  its  capa¬ 
city,  and  standing  space  around  the 
walls  was  filled. 

T.  R.  Fell  Presides 

T.  R.  Fell,  the  Company’s  manager  at 
New  York,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Fell 
has  been  president  of  the  Assoe!ati:n 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  veteran 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association, 
J.  Putnam  Stevens,  general  agent  at 
Portland,  Me. — who  is  also  the  newly- 
elected  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Mys¬ 
tic  Shrine — opened  the  proceedings  by 
presenting  to  Mr.  Fell  in  behalf  of  the 
Association,  a  teakwood  gavel.  Mr. 
Fell  immediately  used  it  to  call  the 
convention  to  order.  Cordially  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  members,  and  his  greeting 
of  the  newcomers  was  especially  earn¬ 
est.  He  then  spoke  of  the  Company’s 
prosperity  in  these  times  of  disturbance 
and  praised  the  field  men  and  those  of 
the  home  office  for  the  work  which  in 
close  co-operation  they  have  this  year 
done.  Continuing,  he  contrasted  the 
beneficence  of  life  insurance  with  that 
of  philanthrophy,  and  said  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  life  insurance  money  is  a 
proud  receiver,  while  the  recipient  of 
money  from  philanthropy  sometimes 
receives  with  hanging  head.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
something  would  yet  be  done  to  relieve 
the  companies  of  unjust  taxes  imposed 
by  the  several  States. 

Cheer  President  McClench 

Mr.  Fell  called  upon  President  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  McClench,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual,  to  give  the  official  wel¬ 
come  of  the  home  office.  How  high¬ 
ly  the  chief  executive  is  regarded  by 
the  men  of  the  field  was  shown  by  the 
prolonged  and  vociferous  cheers  with 
which  he  was  greeted.  Always  genial, 
always  happy  in  his  wit,  President  Mc¬ 
Clench  at  the  outset  made  the  audience 
his  own.  And  in  a  few  moments  the 
newcomers  realized  that  their  presence 
at  the  home  office  was  indeed  welcome, 
and  that  their  invitation  had  not  been 
perfunctory.  Passing  on,  President  Mc¬ 
Clench  gave  a  few  figures  revelative  of 
the  Company’s  achievements  in  1915. 
New  insurances  delivered  during  the 
first  seven  months  were  $25,414,098,  a 
gain  of  $445,728  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  The  Company’s  net  assets 
have  risen,  July  31,  to  $82,090,536.  These 
figures,  said  Mr.  McClench,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  how  zealously  the  field  was  working. 
Concluding,  President  McClench  spoke 
of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Panama  Ex¬ 
position,  which  enabled  him  to  talk  with 


as  the  watchword  of  modern  business, 
and  said  that  no  business  had  a  strong¬ 
er  right  than  life  insurance  to  exalt 
service  nor  a  greater  opportunity  to 
render  it. 

Friday  afternoon  there  were  two  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  first  was  by  Frank  T 
McNally,  general  agent  at  Duluth.  Mr! 
McNally  is  a  comparatively  young  man 
who  has  been  with  the  Company  about 
two  years.  At  the  convention  two  years 
ago  Mr.  McNally  took  his  audience  by 
storm,  with  a  display  of  eloquence  such 
as  is  seldom  heard  at  a  life  insurance 
convention.  There  was,  therefore,  keen 
anticipation  of  his  furnishing  another 
oratorical  treat,  and  he  did  not  disap¬ 
point  his  co-workers.  He  was  warmly 
received,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  which  dealt  with  income  insur¬ 
ance,  with  one  accord  the  audience  rose 
and  madly  cheered  him,  while  all  who 
could  get  to  him  pressed  around  and 
shook  his  hand  in  congratulation.  These 
were  the  final  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  address: 

Income  Insurance  Extolled 

“But  after  all,  gentlemen,  I  have  yet 
to  name  the  all  important  advantage  of 
income  insurance  solicitation.  There 
comes  a  time  in  all  our  lives  when  we 
ask  ourselves  of  what  value  are  we  to 
the  world.  We  ask  ourselves.  How  can 
we  make  the  most  of  life?  There  comes 
a  time  when  we  wish  to  do  more  than 
v  ai  ii  commissions,  a  time  when  we 
lealize  that  only  in  giving  is  there  real 
nappiness  and  satisfaction. 

“We  wish  to  be  well  thought  of  by 
cur  fellow  men  and  by  those  who  come 
after  us.  We  desire  the  favorable  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  public  and  posterity  upon 
cur  work.  This  feeling  is  modern,  pe¬ 
culiarly  and  distinctively  American, 
and  it  comes  to  a  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man  just  as  it  comes  to  those  who  have 
wealth  to  endow  a  charitable  institu¬ 
tion.  We  begin  to  realize  that  only  by 
service  to  our  fellow  men  can  we  really 
satisfy  our  inner  selves. 

“Power,  wealth,  place,  fame— none 
are  as  selfsatisfying  as  service  well 
rendered.  This  philosophy  of  life  is  not 
a  doctrine  of  force  nor  of  efficiency. 
A  certain  nation  claims  superiority  be¬ 
cause  of  efficient  methods  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor,  and  we  are  prone  to  be¬ 
little  the  significant  features  of  Ameri¬ 
can  accomplishment;  but  in  our  field  at 
least  America  is  pre-eminent.  We  have 
twelve  times  as  much  life  insurance  in 
force  in  this  country  as  has  that  nation 
which  prides  itself  on  its  efficiency,  and 
we  did  not  have  a  paternalistic  form  of 
government  to  force  us  to  buy  it.  It 
was  bought  of  the  free  will  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Doctrine  of  Service 

I  believe  in  this  doctrine  of  service. 
We  ought  to  feel  it  in  this  business  and 
we  do.  Glance  over  the  life  insurance 
men  in  any  community.  They  are  usu¬ 
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You  will  make  money. 
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mean  certain  success  for  you. 
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WILLIAM  W.  McCLENCH 


all  sorts  of  men  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  And  while  some  were  earnest 
in  their  demand  for  this  and  that  re¬ 
form,  and  others  were  equally  earnest 
in  their  assertion  that  this  and  that 
should  not  be  done,  the  dominant  feel¬ 
ing  in  every  mind  was  one  of  intense 
loyalty  to  their  country  in  this  time 
when  the  possibility  of  foreign  compli¬ 
cations  darkly  menaces. 

Mr.  McClench  is  always  a  speaker 
worth  hearing,  and  the  applause,  mani¬ 
fested  in  cheers,  which  came  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  address  was  evidence 
that  his  words  had  struck  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Vice-President  Sargeant  on  “Our  Co.” 

President  Fell  then  introduced  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sargeant,  the  popular  and  able 
vice-president  of  the  Company,  who  also 
is  held  in  affection  and  esteem  by  the 
field.  Again  the  conventioners  rose, 
and  with  three  cheers  welcomed  the 
Company’s  second  executive.  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  Sargeant’s  address  was  entitled, 
“Our  Company.”  He  sketched  the  early 
history  of  the  institution,  telling  of  its 
small  beginnings,  and  tracing  its  prog¬ 
ress  to  its  present  magnitude.  The 
purpose  of  the  founders,  he  explained, 
was  to  establish  a  policyholders’  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  to 
be  managed  in  their  behalf  and  for 
their  benefit  and  that  of  their  benefici¬ 
aries.  From  the  outset,  said  Mr.  Sar¬ 
geant,  the  successive  managements  of 
the  Company  have  been  unwavering  in 
their  devotion  to  that  purpose,  and  to 
the  principle  of  mutuality.  Mr.  Sar¬ 
geant  spoke,  in  concluding,  of  “service” 


ally  progressive  citizens,  loyal,  of 
course,  to  their  city,  State  and  nation, 
but  they  are  more  than  that — they  are 
in  the  front  of  every  movement  looking 
for  human  betterment. 

“A  life  insurance  salesman  starts  his 
career  full  of  life  and  health  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  commissions.  He  usually  ends 
a  kindhearted,  cheery,  philosophical  old 
man,  all  the  harshness  gone  from  his 
nature  and  only  love  for  his  fellow  men 
remaining.  We  deal  in  sentiments,  not 
facts;  blessings,  not  figures.  We  try  to 
extend  a  father’s  love  from  beyond  the 


WILLIAM  H.  SARG0ANT 


grave.  It  is  a  noble  profession,  is  ours. 
We  know  it,  feel  it,  and  our  life  work 
when  it  is  done  is  certain  to  be  a  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  more  soul  satisfying  than 
manufacturing  gun  powder  and  42  centi¬ 
meter  guns.  And  I  believe  that  is  why 
I  like  to  sell  income  insurance.  It  so 
closely  fits  in  to  this  philosophy  of  life. 

“And  when  I  think  that  because  of 
cur  work  now,  at  some  future  time 
young  women  will  be  attending  Welles¬ 
ley,  Vassar  and  Smith — where  there 
will  be  inculcated  in  their  youthful 
minds  the  ideals  which  will  make  them 
the  finest  women  in  America;  and, 
when  I  think  that  because  of  our  work 
now,  in  some  not  far  distant  day  young 
men  will  be  in  attendance  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  our  own  great 
University  of  Minnesota — where  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  the 
American  educational  ideal,  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  man¬ 
kind;  when  I  think  of  all  the  good  that 
will  come  of  it — a  widow’s  cares  les¬ 
sened  here,  a  daughter’s  life  made 
happy  there,  and  over  yonder  an  old 
man,  spent  with  a  lifetime  of  toil,  liv¬ 
ing  his  later  years  in  the  fruit  of  thrifty 
habits  advised  by  me — Then — 

“I  think  that  selling  income  insur¬ 
ance  is  more  than  making  commissions, 
it  is  doing  a  great  good;  and  when  we 
have  done  our  full  ‘bit’  to  make  the 
world  a  more  pleasant  place  to  live  in — 
then  we  will  have  achieved  a  real  suc¬ 
cess,  an  American  success — then  our 
best  we  shall  have  given  to  the  great 
Republic  of  our  allegiance  and  adora¬ 
tion. 

“America!  America! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness. 

And  every  gain  divine!” 

Other  Speakers  Heard 

Carl  Le  Buhn,  the  Company’s  man¬ 
ager  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  made  a  strik¬ 
ing  address  on  agency  organization  and 
handling.  Mr.  Le  Buhn  is  a  successful 
manager,  and  he  made  it  evident  that 
no  mistake  was  made  when  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  assigned  to  him. 

(Continued  on  page  7.) 
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INSURABLE  VALUE  OF  A  LIFE 


FIGURES  FOR  4  AND  5  PER  CENT. 


Easy  to  Compute  Amount  of  Indemnity 
Required  by  an  Individual 
Elements  Considered 


One  of  the  most  simple  and  effective 
ways  of  demonstrating  the  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  insurance  to  a  prospect  is  to 
compute  his  insurable  value  according 
to  the  accepted  standards.  Appended 
below  are  two  tables  based  on  this 
computation,  one  figured  on  a  basis  of 
4  per  cent,  and  the  other  on  5  per 
cent. 

Every  man’s  life  has  a  value  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  that  can  be  calculated 
according  to  mortality  tables  that  tell 
how-  long  at  any  age  a  man  will  live 
on  the  average,  although  they  do  not 
give  this  information  about  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  Multiply  the  number  of  years 
a  man  is  expected  to  live,  according 
to  the  table,  by  his  earning  power  per 
year  in  excess  of  the  necessary  cost 
of  his  individual  living,  ana  you  get 
the  approximate  money  value  of  his 
life.  Measured  by  this  standard,  the 
ordinary  citizen  does  not  carry  enough 
life  insurance  to  properly  guard  his  de¬ 
pendents  against  severe  financial  loss 
in  case  of  his  death,  and  no  one  knows 
what  minute  he  may  be  taken. 

In  answer  to  the  question  being  fre¬ 
quently  asked,  “How  much  life  insur¬ 
ance  should  a  man  carry?’’  we  give 
below  a  table  computed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  money  will  earn  4  per  cent. 
If  the  net  annual  income  of  a  prospect 
at  age  30  is  $1,000,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  carry  $18,040  of  insur¬ 
ance,  which  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  his  earnings  for  a  period  of  35  years, 
his  expectation  of  life.  In  other  words, 
in  case  of  his  death  at  age  30,  the  sum 
of  $18,040,  producing  a  net  annual  in¬ 
terest  income  of  4  per  cent.,  would  be 
the  same  to  his  estate  as  $1,000  each 
year  for  35  years.  Should  his  income 
be  more  or  less  it  becomes  a  simple 
problem  of  proportion  and  is  easily  cal¬ 
culated  according  to  the  following  table 
of  insurable  value. 
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Following  is  a  similar  table  com¬ 
puted  at  5  per  cent,  showing  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  $1,000  a  year  at  various 
ages,  using  the  combined  experience 
table. 
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BOSWORTH  HEADS  CENTRAL  LIFE 


Succeeds  W.  H.  Gregory,  Who  Remains 
as  Vice-President — Several  Suits 
Pending 


Henry  M.  Bosworth,  State  auditor 
and  candidate  for  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor  at  the  recent  prima¬ 
ries,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Gregory,  who  remains  with  the 
company  as  vice-president. 

D'r.  N.  L.  Bosworth,  a  brother  of  tire 
new  president,  was  elected  medical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  company. 

The  Central  was  organized  in  Louis¬ 
ville  in  1911  by  Mr.  Gregory,  following 
his  retirement  from  the  Citizens’  Life. 
It  has  been  troubled  recently  with 
numerous  suits  for  receiverships  by 
dissatisfied  stockholders. 


ACTUARY  MONTGOMERY  DEAD 

W.  J.  Montgomery,  State  actuary  of 
Massachusetts,  in  charge  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  life  insurance  movement, 
died  in  Boston  last  week.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners  recently  appointed  by  Governor 
Walsh  to  investigate  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  in  Massachusetts. 


PRUDENTIAL  EMPLOYES’  OUTING 

About  1,500  employes  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential  went  to  Asbury  Park  on  the 
annual  outing  last  Saturday.  Most  of 
these  were  members  of  The  Prudential 
Athletic  Association. 


The  Provident  Life  &  Trust  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  sold  the  property  at  Wes¬ 
ton  avenue,  Fontella  and  Page  streets, 
Northside,  Philadelphia.  The  lot  has  a 
frontage  of  192  feet,  depth  of  300  feet 
and  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the 
square  bounded  by  the  above  streets 
and  Fulton  street.  The  consideration 
was  not  given. 
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me  V 

The  “Home  Life” 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  lde  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,t 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in-  ! 
eluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  ¥. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1914 . $70, 1  63, U  I  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
I  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  ol  Agenciei 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


YouWishToBe  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 

Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

S  jperintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRARLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRARLE  men, 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em- 

ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 

Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit- 

yilH  III  |#fq/ 

ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

August  27,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


MAKES  APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEN 

INCREASING  COST  OF  INSURANCE 


Vice-Pres.  Buckner  of  the  New  York 
Life  Shows  Value  of  Insurance 
Between  15  and  20  Years 


Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Buckner, 
of  the  New  York  Life,  points  out  that 
there  are  great  opportunities  in  writing 
young  men  from  15  to  20  years  of  age 
on  the  argument  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  insurance  for  older  ages  and  the 
strong  incentive  to  be  provident  in  car¬ 
rying  life  insurance  at  that  period. 

“A  youth  of  15  years  of  age,”  says 
Vice-President  Buckner,  “can  secure  a 
20-Payment  Life  policy  at  21  per  cent, 
less  than  at  age  30.  He  can  obtain  at 
age  15  a  policy  for  $5,000  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  he  could  get  $3,500 
at  age  35.  But  aside  from  the  increased 
cost,  which  we  have  figured  on  the  20- 
Payment  Life  basis,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  values  of  life  insurance  to  young 
men  is  to  teach  them  to  save  money. 
Young  men  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age  are  apt  to  be  improvident. 
A  plan  by  which  they  are  gently  forced 
to  put  away  a  part  of  their  income  each 
year  will  do  a  great  deal  to  steady  them 
and  make  them  good  citizens. 

“A  tactful  presentation  of  these 
truths  will  enable  you  to  extend  more 
life  insurance  benefits  irf  August  and 
other  months. 

“You  can  induce  a  great  many  par¬ 
ents  to  insure  their  boys  by  clearly 
presenting  the  difference  in  cost  in 
favor  of  an  early  beginning. 

“You  can  induce  more  fathers  to  in¬ 
sure  their  boys  while  young  if  you  out¬ 
line  that  by  so  doing  they  can  establish 
within  the  boys  a  very  valuable  busi¬ 
ness  instinct,  a  principle  that  takes 
much  longer  to  create  in  later  years. 

“To  illustrate,  suppose  that  a  man 
has  a  son  15  years  old.  Let  him  say 
to  him  something  like  this:  ‘John,  you 
owe  your  mother  a  great  debt.  She 
brought  you  into  the  world,  she  has 
cared  for  you,  she  tenderly  loves  you, 
and  I  know  you  want  to  do  something 
for  her  in  return.  To  assist  you,  I  am 
going  to  insure  your  life  for  $5,000.  If 
you  die,  your  mother  gets  the  $5,000  to 
help  her  in  old  age.  If  you  live  to  be 
35  you  will  have  a  paid-up  policy  for 
$5,000.  Against  this  policy,  if  you  are 
in  need,  you  can  borrow  a  considerable 
sum  to  tide  you  over  any  emergency. 
The  policy  will  also  pay  you  a  dividend 
each  year;  not  very  much,  but  a  lot 
better  than  having  to  pay  out  the  high¬ 
er  premium  which  it  would  cost  you  to 
insure  your  life  at  that  age.  Further¬ 
more,  if  you  should  happen  to  d:e,  this 
policy  would  provide  an  estate  for  the 
good  girl  you  will  probably  marry.  Now, 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  pay  the 
premiums  on  this  policy  for  you  until 
you  become  a  money-maker,  then  I 
want  you  to  pay  them.’ 

“Let  him  explain  to  the  boy  how  fast 
money  grows  at  interest,  and  how,  by 
saving  small  amounts  annually,  and 
profitably  investing  them,  it  is  easy  to 
create  a  competency  for  old  age.  Fur¬ 
ther  say  to  him.  ‘To  every  dollar  you 
will  save  out  of  your  monthly  allow¬ 
ance.  or  in  any  other  way,  or  will  earn, 

I  will  add  two  dollars  and  invest  it  in 
good  securities.’ 

“The  father  who  operates  along  that 
line  creates  in  the  mind  of  his  boy 
one  of  the  most  valuable  prerequisites 
to  success. 

“Bonds,  real  estate  and  other  things 
cost  the  young  man  15  years  old  the 
same  price  that  they  do  older  men. 


That’s  not  true  of  life  insurance,  as  the 
premium  is  based  on  the  age  of  the 
applicant,  increasing  as  the  years  go  on. 

“To  illustrate,  the  premium  for  a 
young  man  15  years  old  on  the  20-Pay¬ 
ment  Life  plan  is: 

93  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  20 

86  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  25 

79  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  30 

71  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  35 

64  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  40 

56  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  45 

49  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  50 

41  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  55 

33  per  cent,  of  premium  at  age  60 

“Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  at  age 
15  a  $5,000  policy  costs  approximately 
the  same  as  a  $4,300  policy  at  age  25, 
or  a  $3,900  policy  at  age  30,  or  a  $3,500 
policy  at  age  35,  or  a  $3,200  policy  at 
age  40,  etc. 

“Yet  another  point  in  favor  of  insur¬ 
ing  at  an  early  age:  a  boy,  15,  buys  a 
$10,000  20-Payment  Life  policy  for 
$273.40,  he  makes  20  payments  and  gets 
insurance  for  his  whole  life.  If  he 
waits  until  he  is  30  and  buys  the  same 
policy,  it  costs  him  $347.60— $74.20  more 
each  year  for  20  years  and  he  has  been 
without  insurance  for  15  years. 

“A  further  argument  that  can  be  used 
with  the  boy  himself — ‘your  education 
has  cost  a  lot  of  money,  it  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  should  prove  very  profit¬ 
able  if  you  live,  but  a  total  loss  if 
you  die.” 


LANDING  AN  OBSTINATE  CASE 


Agent  Was  About  to  Give  Up  When 
Chance  Remark  Suggested  a  Novel 
Proposition 


An  interesting  experience  which  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  moral  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  proposition  that  will  inter¬ 
est  and  land  the  prospect,  is  told  by 
S.  Ellsworth  Lewis,  assistant  at  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y„  for  the  Prudential, 
concerning  which  he  says: 

“While  canvassing  recently  with  one 
of  my  agents,  I  visited  a  gentleman  who 
already  carried  some  Industrial  insur¬ 
ance  and  tried  my  best  to  increase  the 
amount.  All  sorts  of  arguments  were 
advanced  by  him  against  his  taking  any 
more  insurance,  and  I  was  nearly  ready 
to  give  up  the  case  when  the  prospect 
made  the  remark  that  his  wife  was  very 
handy  with  the  needle  and  in  the  event 
of  his  death  could  always  make  her 
living  at  fine  sewing  and  that  he  had 
enough  insurance  to  bury  him  nicely. 
After  getting  him  to  admit  that  his 
wife’s  income  would  stop  at  his  death 
and  after  showing  him  that  it  would 
take  his  wife  several  months  to  get 
started  at  her  fine  sewing,  I  handed 
him  my  pen  and  asked  him  to  sign  his 
name,  requesting  the  Company  to  pay 
his  wife  in  event  of  his  death  $19.26 
each  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  wife  could  arrange  for 
her  future  work.  WThereupon  he  said, 
“Well,  that  sounds  the  best  I  have 
heard  yet.  I  will  do  that  for  my  wife.” 
The  policy  has  been  issued  and  placed. 


BIG  LEGACY  IS  A  POLICY 

It  developed  in  a  court  action  the 
other  day  that  the  late  Louis  Stern  of 
New  York  left  his  daughter  Beatrice 
a  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  which  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  a  value  of  $247,784. 


During  July  the  Travelers  issued 
more  new  life  insurance  than  in  any 
previous  July  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 


CONSERVATION  OF  BUSINESS 


System  Used  by  Successful  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Superintendent  in  Build¬ 
ing  Up  His  Business 


Charles  A.  Shafer,  superintendent 
for  the  Metropolitan  Life  at  St.  Louis, 
has  worked  out  a  system  of  conserving 
the  business  of  his  district  so  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  waste  and  loss, 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,”  says  Su¬ 
perintendent  Shafer,  “there  is  no  de¬ 
tail  too  small  to  receive  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  of  the  superintendent,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  policyholders  are  concern¬ 
ed.  We  owe  them  a  service  and  should 
give  them  the  best.  Too  many  things 
are  delegated  to  the  subordinates  to 
perform  when  the  superintendent  could 
better  care  for  them  and  make  the 
business  much  more  staple. 

“I  have  for  a  number  of  years  taken 
personal  charge  of  the  lapses  in  both 
the  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  reducing  the  lapse 
ratio.  I  further  believe  that  by  hand¬ 
ling  the  lapses  personally,  I  have  in¬ 
fluenced  better  business  by  the  agents. 

“As  to  applicants  for  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance  by  requiring  policyholders  to 
come  to  the  office,  the  agent  is  prompt¬ 
ed  to  exert  himself  to  conserve  the 
business,  and  interviews  with  those 
who  do  call  afterward  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  source  of  information  and  an 
opportunity  for  straightening  out 
doubts  and  permanently  retaining  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  on  the  verge  of  surren¬ 
der  and  lapse. 

“I  am  an  advocate  of  more  frequent 
personal  contact  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  with  the  policyholder. 
Encourage  policyholders  to  seek  you 
for  advice,  and  then  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  doubly  repaid  for  any 
visit  made  to  the  office. 

“To  the  superintendent  I  say  that  if 
you  have  never  personally  handled  the 
lapses  or  paid-up  business,  give  it  one 
month’s  trial  and  you  will  be  convinced 
of  its  many  virtues  and  of  the  better 
knowledge  it  will  give  you,  not  only 
of  your  policyholders,  but  of  your  staff 
and  their  work. 

“Set  aside  a  day  of  each  week  to 
interview  applicants  for  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it 
one  of  the  most  profitable  days  of  your 
work. 

Another  suggestion — keep  an  ear  at 
the  public  window,  and  never  allow  a 
policyholder  to  leave  dissatisfied  if  it 
is  in  your  power  to  prevent  it. 

“My  method  of  handling  lapses  is  to 
furnish  the  deputy  making  the  calls, 
with  the  names,  address  and  amount 
of  premium  in  the  family  reported, 
never  allowing  him  to  have  the  orig¬ 
inal  lapse  sheets. 

“The  handling  of  lapses,  as  previous¬ 
ly  stated,  will  lead  to  the  selling  end 
of  the  business,  and  business  well  sold, 
we  know,  plays  an  important  part  in 
reducing  lapses.” 

Superintendent  Shafer's  System. 

1.  Personaly  assumes  charge  of  all 
lapses. 

2.  Personaly  sees  and  .interviews  all 
applicants  for  paid-up  insurance  (one 
day  a  week  set  aside  for  this  purpose). 

3.  Has  a  loose-leaf  book,  one  for  each 
Deputy,  and  one  page  for  each  family 
reported  for  lapse. 

4.  Lapse  schedules  are  not  given  to 
the  Deputies,  but  the  books  which  con¬ 
tain  the  sheets  in  which  are  recorded 
the  names,  address  and  amount  of  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  families  reported  for 
lapse. 


GREAT  VALUE  OF  CREDIT 


Life  Insurance  as  the  Element  That 
Makes  Credit  Possible — Modern 
Financial  Viewpoint 

Stanley  J.  Evarts,  general  agent  for 
the  Northwestern  National  Life  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  has  made  a  pronounced 
success  among  the  ranchers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Western  Minnesota,  who 
are  large  users  of  credit,  says: 

"Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  business 
of  our  country  is  done  on  paper.  In 
other  words, — credit. 

“Any  man  of  middle  age  can  recall 
the  time  when  conditions  were  differ¬ 
ent,-— when  credit  was  a  scarce  ‘com¬ 
modity,’  when  the  farmer  or  business 
man  went  to  his  banker  and  had  to 
assign  his  real  estate,  chatels,  future 
hopes,  yes,  almost  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  before  he  could  get  credit  or  cash 
for  the  improving  and  developing  of 
his  farm  or  business. 

“Credit  is  simply  another  way  of 
spelling  confidence.  Confidence  is  the 
basis  of  all  credit.  Confidence  in  a 
man’s  integrity,  stability  and  ability.  A 
man’s  integrity  and  honesty  may  be 
of  the  best,  but  his  ability  or  the  ability 
of  his  estate  to  make  good  when  the 
day  of  settlement  comes,  may  discount 
his  credit. 

“In  recent  years,  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  effectually  met  this 
condition  by  carrying  aT  "sufficient 
amount  of  Old  Line  life  insurance  to 
protect  their  mortgages  or  business. 
They  have  found  this  to  be  one  of  their 
most  valuable  assets.  It  is  the  prop 
that  puts  confidence  back  of  ability.  It 
is  the  business-like  method  of  insuring 
the  future.  It  strengthens  their  finan¬ 
cial  standing. 

“In  1900  but  $6,131,000,000  Old  Line 
life  insurance  was  carried  in  the  United 
States, — mostly  by  the  well-to-do  class, 
in  the  cities.  On  January  1,  1915,  the 
American  people  were  carrying  over 
$21,000,000,000.  Its  increase  among  the 
farmers  and  average  business  men  has 
been  phenomenal.  Credit  reporting 
agencies  and  bankers  now  list  a  man’s 
Old  Line  life  insurance  among  his  as¬ 
sets.  He  is  worth  so  much  in  cash, 
real  estate  or  other  property,  and  so 
much  in  Old  Line  life  insurance. 

“Not  many  years  ago  the  average 
man  who  was  in  debt  or  was  a  bor¬ 
rower,  was  not  considered  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man  Now,  it  is  usually  the  re 
verse.  The  man  who  borrows  indicate ; 
that  he  has  confidence  in  nis  ability  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  other  man's 
money,  and  the  business  world  so  rec¬ 
ognizes  it.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  80  per  cent,  of  tne  money  earned  or 
accumulated  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  due  to  good  credit.  The  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Old  Line  life  insurance  as  a 
credit  asset  to  every  man,  be  he  manu¬ 
facturer,  merchant  or  farmer,  has  be¬ 
come  universal.” 


The  Missouri  State  Life  field  men 
have  made  August  “Hoyt”  month  in 
honor  of  Vice-President  Hoyt.  This  is 
partly  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty  in 
staying  at  home  to  look  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  to  San  Francisco. 


5.  If  one  Deputy  fails  to  save  or 
revive  the  business,  another  Deputy  is 
delegated,  who  may  succeed  in  rein¬ 
stating  the  business. 

6.  Every  policy  that  has  lapsed  re¬ 
ceives  persistent  attention,  until  it  is 
fully  determined  whether  the  business 
can  be  revived,  or  re-written. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Ageixne* 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


CO. 


By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses. 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  bring  earefullv  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


— 
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August  27,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  discussing  the  rela- 
Credit  tions  of '  life  insurance  to 
and  Life  the  credit  fabric  of  busi- 
Insurance  ness,  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
chairman  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  of  Chase  National  Bank,  of  New 
York,  said:  “There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  a  rule,  even  among  conserva¬ 
tive  business  men,  to  carry  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  the  risks  of  fire,  accident, 
and  death,  against  which  to-day  it  is 
almost  the  universal  custom  to  insure. 
Then  a  lack  of  life  insurance  did  not 
carry  special  significance.  Now  the 
failure  of  a  man  to  take  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  are  commonly  taken  by 
his  fellowmen  is  a  fact  of  such  import¬ 
ance  as  to  put  the  prospective  credit¬ 
or  on  notice  and  call  for  careful  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  why  he  thinks  he  can  dis¬ 
regard  what  has  come  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  judgment  of  mankind.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  man  a  generation 
ago  who  carried  life  insurance  of  large 
amount  was  so  exceptional  as  to  excite 
inquiry  as  to  his  reasons  and  motives 
for  so  doing,  while  to-day  it  is  the  man 
who  thinks  he  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  life  insurance  that  is  subjected  to 
inquiry.” 

*  *  * 

Getting  without 
The  Man  Who  giving  is  the  slo- 

Grafts  and  the  gan  of  the  man 

Man  Who  Grows  who  grafts.  He 

tries  real  estate 
when  the  going  is  good,  oil  stock  when 
the  graft  is  great.  He  will  wdioop  it 
up  for  a  wholesale  house  while  buying 
is  brisk,  and  boost  for  life  insurance 
when  prospects  are  pink,  but  he  gal¬ 
lops  away  when  the  graft  is  gone. 

The  grafter  has  a  hankering  for  false 
and  temporary  success.  The  necessity 
for  vital  and  permanent  growth  does 
not  appeal  to  him.  He  would  rather 
secure  one  contract,  or  write  one  pros¬ 
pect’s  application,  by  crooked  and  un¬ 
fair  methods,  than  stay  by  the  job  and 
work  patiently  along  lines  that  bring 
solid  success. 

The  man  wTho  grows  believes  in  sell¬ 
ing  to  serve.  He  picks  a  business  be¬ 
cause  he  honestly  likes  it,  and  has 
faith  in  its  possibilities.  He  selects 
life  insurance  as  he  would  any  other 
profession — not  with  the  idea  of  reap¬ 
ing  riches  right  away — but  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  winning  in  the  long  run. 

The  man  who  grows  enters  upon  his 
work  with  a  sincere  desire  to  correct 
any  personal  traits  and  tendencies  that 
might  retard  his  progress.  He  wants 
to  develop  a  personality  that  will  bring 
business  and  stimulate  success. 

The  man  who  grows  enters  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Arnett  agency  with¬ 
out  expecting  to  inherit  a  clientele — 
in  other  words  to  step  into  another 
man’s  shoes  and  slip  swiftly  success- 
ward.  All  he  wants  is  a  list  of  towns 
where  he  can  build  his  own  business. 

The  Arnett  agency  can  unerringly 
spot  the  man  who  grafts  by  his  desire 
for  a  soft  place.  Without  giving  his 
time  and  talent,  he  wants  to  step  into 
the  good  places  where  business  was 
built  by  some  one  else.  Graft  is  fatal 
to  growth.  Life  insurance  wants  the 
services  of  only  the  man  who  grows. 
—Arnett  “Sales  Stuff.” 

m  *  • 

There  is  only  one  firm 
Starting  on  foundation  in  the  build- 
the  Wrong  ing  of  character — the 
Foundation  right  moral  mind. 

Smoothness  is  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  soundness,  but  only 
the  ignorant  are  unwise  enough  to  be 
deceived  by  it.  Bankers  and  business 
men,  preachers  and  poker  players, 
farmers  and  fakirs — all  are  wise  to  the 
Wallingford  type  of  smoothness-^a 
cleverness  that  deceives  most  the  per¬ 
sons  who  practice  it. 

Smoothness  is  like  the  shifting 
sands— perilous  to  build  upon.  The 


Wallingford  type  is  the  concentrated 
essence  of  high-binder  holdups.  It  is 
a  crooked  cleverness,  destroying  the 
strongest  structure  of  confidence. 

Confidence  is  the  cornerstone  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man  should  avoid  every  appearance  of 
smoothness.  He  should  practice  plain¬ 
ness  in  dress,  and  seek  for  sturdy  hon¬ 
esty  in  all  dealings.  Constantly  culti¬ 
vate  conservatism. 

Always  be  careful  to  state  the  exact 
figures  and  give  accurate  information. 
Never  ask  any  prospect  to  take  an  un¬ 
supported  statement,  but  back  it  up 
with  facts.  The  prospect  will  co-oper¬ 
ate  only  when  his  confidence  has 

something  to  build  upon — and  the  shift¬ 
ing  sands  of  smoothness  will  not  stand. 
The  solid  rock  of  sincerity  must  be  the 
base  in  building  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Build  the  structure  of  every  in¬ 
terview  upon  the  solid  rock  of  facts.  ’ 

*  •  • 

In  discussing  the  possi- 

Making  a  bilities  of  fireside  cam- 
Fi  reside  paigning,  Robert  Lynn 

Campaign  Cox,  general  counsel  of 
the  Association  of  Life 

Insurance  Presidents,  as  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  points  out,  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  presenting  the  argument 
clearly  and  tactfully  in  the  presence 
of  the  prospect’s  family.  If  tactfully 
approached  the  wife  will  be  found  a 
valuable  ally  in  the  sale  of  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

“We  must  assume  that  the  men  in 
this  country  are  under-insured,”  said 

Mr.  Cox.  “We  must  recognize  that  in¬ 
come  insurance  is  hard  to  sell,  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  the  man  that  he 
is  getting  as  much  for  his  money.  The 
people  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
have  an  excess  of  income.  There  are 
uses  and  demands  for  all  they  have. 

“They  are  like  the  man  who  was 

working  in  the  kitchen,  one  day,  doing 
some  papering.  A  lady  came  in,  hav¬ 
ing  been  much  impressed  by  a  meeting 
she  had  attended  the  day  before,  where 
they  had  been  dlscusssing  the  need  for 
greater  thrift  among  the  working  men. 

“She  said,  ‘My  dear  man,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  do  with  your 
money?’  He  replied,  ‘Why,  madam,  I 
have  nine  children,  and  after  I  get 
through  paying  the  butcher  and  the 
baker  and  the  rent  bills,  I  pack  the 
rest  away  in  barrels.’ 

“The  next  step  is  to  urge  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  item  of  life  insurance  in 
making  up  the  family  budget.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  election  of  those 
things  on  which  you  are  going  to  spend 
your  income.  Will  you  have  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  a  chauffeur  or  will  you 
have  adequate  life  insurance?  We 
must,  some  way  or  other,  bring  a  real¬ 
ization  of  this  situation  home  to  the 
people,  so  they  will  see  for  themselves 
that  in  order  to  have  adequate  life  in¬ 
surance  they  must  forego  pleasures 
they  are  now'  enjoying. 

“How  is  that  to  be  done?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  without  meaning  to  do  so, 
the  average  wife  is  hindering  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  life  insurance,  not,  by  saying, 
‘Don’t  insure  your  life,  John,  for  our 
benefit,’  but  by  ‘Please,  John,  give  us 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life.’  In  order 
to  do  that,  John  must  forego  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  taking  life  insuranc.e.,  , 

“How  shall  we  bring  home  t,o  tfte 
families — to  the  wives  and  children — 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  get  adequate 
protection  they  must  give  up  some¬ 
thing?  I  cannot  answrer  the  question, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  if  we  can  start 
a  thought  going  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  families,  on  the  average;  are 
inadequately  insured,  that  ^  they  will 
have  to  give  up  some  of  -the  luxuries 
of  life  to  get  adequate  insurance,  and 
then  turn  the  subject  over  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  in  the  business,  an  answ'er  to 
the  question  will  be  found.” 


All  of  us,  from  the 
Making  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
Most  of  are  time-w'asters.  There 
Minutes  are  no  exceptions — 
save  in  degree  of  ex¬ 
travagance.  The  cause  is  mental 
shiftlessness — the  cure  mental  concen¬ 
tration.  A  barrel  of  powder  concen¬ 
trated  behind  an  armor-piercing  pro¬ 
jectile  will  accomplish  more  than  a 
ship  load  of  powder  unconfined.  Con¬ 
centration  is  the  secret  of  efficiency  in 
explosives.  It  is  likewise  the  secret 
of  efficiency  in  all  things.  The  young 
man  starting  out  in  life  insurance  who 
successfully  shifts  from  mental  slack¬ 
ness  to  mental  concentration  will  ac¬ 
complish  more  in  five  years  than  the 
ordinary  salesman  will  in  fifty. 

The  greatest  economic  waste  in  the 
world  to-day  is  that  of  devoting  high 
salaried  ability  to  low  salaried  work. 
Efficiency  experts  have  proven  time 
and  again  the  wanton  waste  of  having 
a  dime’s  worth  of  detail  done  by  a  dol¬ 
lar  man.  The  prodigal  of  the  present 
is  the  self-satisfied  sucker  who  is  still 
doing  short  work  the  long  way.  An  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  most  efficient  when  he  plans 
and  directs  and  sells,  leaving  the 
dreary  drudgery  of  desk  work  to  the 
doers  of  detail.  The  disagreeable  duty 
of  driving  home  these  forceful  facts 
to  the  bosses  of  banks  has  been,  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  a  part  of  the 
prudent  business  of  this  agency. 

The  Super-Spendthrift  is  not  the 
man  who  gets  rid  of  the  most  money, 
but  the  fellow  who  fools  away  the  most 
time.  The  average  agent  is  an  ass. 
When  he  strikes  a  streak  of  efficiency 
and  temporarily  moves  out  of  his  cus¬ 
tomary  mental  shiftlessness  he  inva¬ 
riably  gets  results.  But — his  bean 
can’t  bear  up  under  it.  He  must  blow 
off  his  bazoo  or  bust.  In  a  whole  week 
his  efficiency  has  gone  up  to  five  in¬ 
terviews  and  two  applications — it  could 
just  as  well  go  to  fifty  interviews  and 
twenty  applications.  But  he  stops  to 
boast.  He  wastes  time  in  doing  what 
little  he  does  do  and  much  more  in 
bragging  about  it.  The  net  result  is 
an  average  efficiency  of  about  seven 
per  cent. 

Put  the  efficiency  expert  after  your 
off-duty  as  well  as  you  on-duty  conduct. 
The  salesman  takes  his  eight  hours 
solid  sleep  for  he  has  found  he  can 
thereby  do  much  more  than  the  fellow 
who  whoops  ’er  up  some  and  takes 
less.  Only  the  fool  wastes  his  hours 
and  his  powers — the  wise  man  long 
ago  learned  that  Getting  There  is 
Merely  a  Matter  of  Making  the  Most 
of  Minutes. — Arnett  “Sales  Stuff.” 

»  *  * 

It  is  a  very  bad  thing  for 
Avoid  policyholders  to  get  into 
Days  of  the  habit  of  taking  advan- 
Grace  tage  of  the  days  of  grace, 
says  Charles  T.  Brockway, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  general  agent  for 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life.  When 
such  habit  is  acquired  they  generally 
want  further  days  of  grace.  Premiums 
should  be  paid  when  they  are  due  and 
they  are  due  not  at  the  end  of  the 
days  of  grace  but  at  the  beginning. 
Agents  should  be  careful  not  to  en¬ 
courage  policyholders  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  grace.  A  short  time  since 
one  of  our  larger  policyholders  who 
had  premiums  amounting  to  something 
like  $1,500  came  into  the  office  two  or 
three  days  before  these  premiums  fell 
due  only  the  day  of  the  week — say  Wed¬ 
nesday — is  in  very  bad  form.  We  get  a 
great  number  of  letters  which  are 
dated  something  like  this — 7-13-15.  Of 
course,  this  means  seventh  month,  or 
July,  the.  13th  day  of  the  month,  in  the 
year  1915,  but  it  compels  one  who  is 
reading  the  letter  to  stop  to  think  what 
month  is  intended.  The  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  this  article  was  writ¬ 
ten.  we  received  two  letters  dated  orig¬ 
inally  6-1-15.  Evidently  the  writers 
forgot  that  July  was  the  7th. 

*  *  * 

“Give  a  man  character, 
Will  energy  and  an  indomita- 

Power  ble  will  power,  and  success 

Wins  ...  is  as  sure  to  come  as  night 
is  to  follow  day,”  says 


“The  Silent  Partner.”  Failure  is  the 
fruit  that  falls  after  the  blight  of  lazi¬ 
ness,  after  worm-eaten  indifference. 

“Man  is  not  a  servant  of  environ¬ 
ment.  Environment  is  made  by  man. 
The  Pilgrims  did  not  find  electric  lights 
when  they  landed.  They  could  not  tele¬ 
phone  for  a  delicatessen  dinner.  They 
had  no  hot  and  cold  baths;  they  had 
no  touring  cars.  The  Pilgrims  got  up 
before  dawn,  dressed  by  the  light  of  a 
flaming  torch,  went  out  in  the  woods 
with  an  old  flintlock  and  gunned  for  a 
game  breakfast. 

“These  pioneers  did  not  let  environ¬ 
ment  hold  them  back.  They  changed 
environment. 

“The  man  who  fails  to  rise  above  his 
environment  should  be  fed  from  the 
rubber  on  a  nursing  bottle.” 

•  *  * 

The  co-operation  between 
The  the  companies  to  edu- 

Unreliable  cate  the  accident  and 
Agent  health  salesmen  to  an 
increasingly  higher  plane 
is  the  keynote  of  the  following  article 
from  the  National  Agents’  Record: 

“In  the  mad  scramble  for  business 
during  the  past  few  years,  it  has  not 
been  at  all  difficult  for  the  unreliable 
and  unworthy  agents  to  secure  a  com¬ 
pany  connection,  regardless  of  their 
past  record.  This  has  been  very  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  business  generally, 
and  the  reputable  companies  and 
agents  have  necessarily  had  to  carry 
the  burden  of  this  crooked  work  on  the 
part  of  others.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  as  though  no  matter  what  a 
man  had  done  in  the  past  that  just  so 
long  as  he  was  at  liberty  and  kept  out 
of  jail,  there  was  some  company  that 
would  put  him  to  work  on  the  faint 
possible  chance  or  hope  that  the  good 
business  secured  by  him  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  offset  the  results  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds.  This  has  invariably  resulted  in 
another  notch  in  the  record  of  the 
crooked  agent  and,  if  he  still  retains 
his  liberty,  he  is  shortly  looking  for  a 
fresh  victim. 

“The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  compa¬ 
ny  to  use  very  considerably  more  cau¬ 
tion  in  making  their  new  agency  ap¬ 
pointments.  Laws  have  recently  been 
enacted  making  the  companies  directly 
and  absolutely  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  their  agents  in  the  field,  and  no  com¬ 
pany  can  afford  to  place  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  man  until  they  know 
that  he  can  be  safely  trusted  with  it. 
License  applications  are  being  required 
of  the  agents  in  many  States,  and  in 
some  the  insurance  departments  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  require  the  affidavit 
of  an  official  of  the  company  that  the 
party  for  whom  license  has  been  re¬ 
quested  has  been  carefully  investigated 
and  found  worthy  of  the  desired  author¬ 
ity.  In  addition  to  this,  the  insurance 
departments  of  nearly  all  of  the  States 
are  refusing  to  issue  or  renew  the 
licenses  of  agents  as  representatives  of 
any  company  providing  their  past  rec¬ 
ord  shows  them  to  be  unreliable  and 
unworthy. 

“The  companies  are  now  co-operat¬ 
ing  among  themselves  in  supplying  in¬ 
formation  to  each  other  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  experience  with  agents  so  that  a 
man,  who  has  once  gone  wrong,  can¬ 
not  secure  a  new  connection  without  the 
company  having  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  his  past"  record. 
The  millenium  has  not  as  yet  been 
reached,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
the  unreliable  agent  will  have  anything 
but  smooth  sailing  in  the  insurance 
business.” 

*  *  * 

There  are  160  fraternal 

Tendency  assessment  insurance  or- 
of  the  ders  listed  in  a  recent 

Fraternals  publication,  of  which  81 
showed  less  insurance  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1914  than  the  twelve 
months  before.  Many  of  the  others 
showed  an  increase  which  was  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  be  called  an  increase. — Phoe¬ 
nix  Mutual  Life, 
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Massachusetts  Mutual  Men  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

The  final  session  was  held  Saturday 
morning.  The  first  speaker  was  Charles 
H.  Angell,  the  Companys  actuary.  Actu¬ 
ary  Angell  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
joint  life  policy  and  the  individual  poli¬ 
cy  in  commercial  insurance.  Mr.  Angell 
has  an  unusual  gift  of  elusive  expres¬ 
sion,  and  in  holding  up  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  two  kinds  of  policies,  he 
made  points  and  gave  information  that 
will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  entire 
field. 

The  last  formal  address  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  then  given  by  Charles 
Warren  Pickell,  the  Company’s  man¬ 
ager  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Pickell  is  known 
to  every  life  insurance  man  as  a  su¬ 
premely  successful  life  underwriter 
and  as  a  speaker  of  unusual  attain¬ 
ments.  His  subject  was  “The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Insuring  Country.”  Needless  to  say 
that  such  a  theme  put  him  on  his  metal 
and  gave  him  a  rich  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  his  oratorical  gifts.  When  he  took 
his  seat  the  applause  was  tumultuous. 
This  was  his  apostrophe  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  : 

“O  life  insurance!  What  a  boon  to 
humanity!  Whenever  we  hear  thy 
name,  we  uncover  and  reverently  bend 
the  knee.  Conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  reared  in  good  will  to  all,  thy 
benedictions  and  thy  benefactions  shall 
cover  the  earth.  Like  the  shadow  of 
a  mighty  rock,  with  cooling  shade  thou 
wilt  protect  us  from  the  blazing  noon¬ 
day  sun  of  irreparable  loss— it  shall  not 
smite  us  with  its  fierce  heat.  Like  a 
pure  and  crystal  spring  which  sends 
forth  its  cool,  sparkling  waters  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  thirsty,  so  do  hope,  peace, 
courage,  joy  perennially  flow  from  they 
depths,  making  hearts  and  homes  to 
rejoice. 

Where  thou  dwellest  the  birds  sing 
more  sweetly. 

Where  thou  lodgest  the  flowers  are 
more  beautiful  and  fragrant. 

Where  thou  sojournest  is  heard  the 
sound  of  happy  voices  singing. 

Fear  cannot  abide  under  the  same 
roof  with  three. 

Poignant  grief  cannot  endure  thy 
presence.  The  gaunt  wolf  of  cold  and 
hunger  does  not  snap  and  snarl  at  thy 
door.  The  ruthless  hand  of  poverty 
cannot  sever  family  ties  or  blast  old 
age  with  destitution  and  shame,  when 
thou  art  on  guard. 

Officers  Elected 

Then  came  the  election  of  officers 
and  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  coming  year.  These  are  the  offi¬ 
cers:  President,  B.  W.  Snyder,  ^Cleve¬ 
land;  vice-president,  John  L.  McFeely, 
Pittsburgh;  second  vice-president, 
Frank  T.  McNally,  Duluth;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  Putnam  Stevens,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  The  executive  committee 
is:  W.  F.  Wallace,  Utica;  Warren  C. 
Flynn,  Indianapolis;  E.  Milton  Allis, 
Springfield;  Charles  L.  Scott,  Kansas 
City;  Joseph  B.  Thebaud,  Buffalo. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  E. 
W.  Snyder,  general  agent  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  connected  with  the  company 
many  years,  and  is  at  the  head  of  a 
successful  agency.  His  speech  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  office  was  a  ringing 
one,  and  gave  a  hint  of  the  activity 
that  is  likely  to  characterize  his  term 
of  office. 

Three  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 
The  first  was- in  the  form  of  a  greet¬ 
ing  to  Lewis  J.  Powers,  who  for  41 
years  has  been  a  director  of  the  com 
pany  and  until  July  28  of  this  year 
had  not  been  absent  from  a  single 
meeting  of  the  board.  Early  in  July 
he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia  which 
prevented  his  attendance  at  the  July 
meeting.  It  is  believed  that  his  rec¬ 
ord  of  board  attendance  is  unmatched 
by  that  of  any  other  life  insurance  di¬ 
rector  in  the  country.  The  second 
gave  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to 
Alexander  Hughes  of  the  home  office 
force  who  for  many  years  has  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  the  Convention  room 
with  wild  flowers  and  flowers  from  his 


own  garden.  The  last  vote  was  one 
of  appreciation  of  the  generous  space 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  by  the  enterprising  newspapers 
of  Springfield. 

Choice  of  the  place  for  the  1916  con¬ 
vention  was  left  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Saturday  noon  the  entire  gathering, 
together  with  the  men  of  the  home 
office,  was  taken  down  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  on  the  Steamer  Sylvia  to 
Riverside  Park — a  summer  resort  just 
below  Springfield — where  a  clambake 
was  indulged  in,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  annual 
baseball  struggle  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  won  by  the  east,  8  to  7,  and 
in  sampling  the  amusement  resources 
of  the  Park.  The  boat* started  on  the 
return  trip  at  five  o’clock,  and  at  quar¬ 
ter  of  six  the  men  were  marching, 
headed  by  the  band,  through  the  streets 
of  Springfield  to  the  front  door  of  the 
home  office  building,  where  they  said 
good-bye  to  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  to  one  another,  and  cheered 
the  officers,  and  the  home  office,  and 
the  band,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
which  floated  high  above  their  heads. 


HOW  TO  APPROACH  A  PROSPECT 


Business-like  Manner  and  Approach 
Insures  a  Proper  Reception  for 
Agent’s  Proposition 

Concerning  the  proper  method  of 
making  an  approach,  a  successful  Pru¬ 
dential  agent  says: 

“To  begin  with,  I  familiarize  myself 
with  the  conditions  of  my  prospect,  and 
then  approach  him  in  a  businesslike 
way.  I  say  to  him,  ‘Mr.  Prospect,  I 
have  a  proposition  for  you,  and  if  you 
will  permit  me  I  can  convince  you  that 
it  is  not  only  a  good  investment  and 
a  protection  of  your  interests,  but  also 
very  helpful  as  a  shield  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  your  future  undertakings. 
As  you  know,  many  a  man  has  failed 
in  lines  of  business  similar  to  yours, 
and  this  failure  was  due  largely  to  lack 
of  management  and  forethought.  You, 
however,  with  better  judgment,  have 
succeeded.’ 

“Now,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
so  uncertain  as  ‘time,’  and  as  all  that 
you  have  accomplished  through  your 
years  of  effort  has  been  with  a  view 
to  the  welfare  of  your  family,  you  can 
readily  see  the  advantage  of  my  propo¬ 
sition  in  case  you  should  be  called  from 
life  suddenly.  Your  successor  in  busi¬ 
ness  might  not  possess  your  judgment 
and  intuition,  and  his  lack  of  success 
would  deprive  your  family  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life  that  they,  at 
present,  enjoy.  In  order  to  safeguard 
your  interests,  there  is  not  a  better 
help  than  a  $10,000  Prudential  contract, 
which  will,  at  least  in  part,  enable  the 
ones  left  behind  to  live  in  comfort.” 

After  this  talk,  Mr.  Agent,  proceed 
to  explain  the  contract  as  briefly  and 
as  plainly  as  possible,  and  then  be 
ready  for  the  signature  on  the  dotted 
line. 

“Should  your  prospect  bring  up  any 
objections,  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  business  to  think  and  speak  quickly 
and  to  the  point.  Don’t  get  excited, 
but  keep  cool,  listen  to  your  prospect’s 
statements  and  tactfully  and  clearly 
meet  them.” 

•  *  > 

The  man  who  waits  for 
Don’t  favorable  conditions  and  fa- 
Be  a  vorable  circumstances  will 

Quitter  never  get  anywhere  in  this 
world,  says  the  American 
Bankers  Life.  Conditions  will  never  be 
such  that  success  in  any  field  will  be  a 
walkover.  It  is  the  man  who  wins  in 
spite  of  circumstances,  in  spite  of  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  the  man  who  wins 
when  other  people  say  he  cannot,  the 
man  who  does  the  impossible,  the  man 
who  rides  over  obstacles  that  gets  on 
in  this  world.  And  why?  Because  the 
very  struggle  to  overcome  the  obsta¬ 
cles  in  his  way  develops  the  power  tfyat 
carries  him  step  by  step  to  his  goal, 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Toe  Company  By  the  People 

—  ■  ■  i  -  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived, 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


WIDENING  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE 


How  the  Debit  Can  Be  Used  to  Extend 
Insurance  to  Other  Members  of 
the  Family 


An  agent’s  debit  rightly  used  can  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  prospects,  points  out  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Record.  Calling  regularly  at 
each  home  and  always  wearing  a  kind¬ 
ly,  courteous  manner,  you  gain  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  confidence  rapidly,  so  that  any  in¬ 
formation  they  may  possess  about  like¬ 
ly  prospects  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
First  of  all,  you  inquire  about  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  at  home;  what  their  ages 
are,  what  they  intend  to  become,  and  so 
on,  dropping  such  encouraging  remarks 
as  may  seem  appropriate  and  becom¬ 
ing.  Then  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
grown-up  members  of  the  family  who 
may  be  away;  you  inquire  their  ages, 


what  they  are  doing,  their  prospects  in 
life,  etc.,  not  attempting  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  it  is  your  ultimate  purpose  to 
insure  them  so  far  as  they  may  be  in¬ 
surable.  You  extend  the  inquiry  to  the 
friends  or  associates,  also  to  the  cous¬ 
ins  and  distant  relations  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  making  a  mental 
note  of  all  the  essential  points.  You 
sift  and  amplify  the  information  thus 
obtained  until  you  are  in  a  position  to 
canvass  these  people,  which  you  do  in 
due  course,  giving  the  names  of  your 
informants,  whose  good-will  you  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  possess.  Some  of  these  new 
people  you  will  certainly  write,  and  it 
should  not  be  long  before  you  are  able 
to  use  them  as  stepping-stones  to  fur¬ 
ther  new  business  In  the  same  manner 
as  before.  Persevering  in  this  course 
you  tend  to  become  a  unique  social  link, 
bringing  scattered  families  together  and 
reuniting  them  in  the  firm  bond  of  in¬ 
surance  protection. 
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A  DANGEROUS  TENDENCY 

The  standing  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  of  William  Brosmith,  counsel  of 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  en¬ 
titles  him  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to 
the  business  of  insurance  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  At  the  Convention  held 
this  week  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Brosmith 
sounded  a  warning  concerning  certain 
tendencies  which  should  command  the 
attention  of  insurace  company  execu¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Brosmith  said: 

Partly  through  the  actions  of  com¬ 
pany  managers  and  largely  through  ef¬ 
forts  of  supervising  officials  a  leveling 
process  has  been  initiated  as  to  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  a  very  important  field 
of  underwriting,  compensation  and  lia¬ 
bility.  This  process,  if  continued  m  op¬ 
eration  within  the  present  territorial 
limits,  may  prove  to  be  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  and,  if  extended  to  other  States, 
may  work  grievous  harm.  In  two 
States  these  companies  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  join  organizations  xor  inspec¬ 
tion  of  risks,  schedule  rating  and  rate¬ 
making  and  in  a  third  State  the  exam¬ 
ple  thus  set  is  likely  to  be  followed.  Ap¬ 
parently,  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  organizations  to  so 
extend  the  scope  of  operations  as  to 
take  from  the  members  freedom  of  in¬ 
dividual  action  in  other  important  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  selection  and 
underwriting  of  risks.  Ultimately,  the 
result  of  what  I  hold  to  be  mistakes  of 
company  managers  on  the  one  pari  and 
of  pressure  brought  by  the  supervising 
officials  on  the  other  will  be  to  place 
before  the  public  on  a  par  as  to_  merit 
and  efficiency  companies  financially 
strong,  thoroughly  well  equipped,  con¬ 
ducted  upon  broad  and  safe  lines  with 
associations  and  State  managed  funds 
which  are  as  yet  but  experiments  and 
which  are  lacking  in  everything  which 
experience  has  taught  and  the  laws 
compel  us  to  regard  as  essential  to  per¬ 
manent  success. 

These  organizations  are  of  a  very 
different  type  from  associations  like  the 
one  to  which  this  paper  is  presented 
and  the  bureaus  formed  by  companies 
and  associations  of  the  respective 
classes  for  the  betterment  of  business 
condition  or  for  the  study  and  compila¬ 
tion  of  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  present  the  attempt  to  combine  in 
a  given  body  stock  companies,  mutual 
associations  and  State  managed  funds 
which  have  little  in  common  and  whose 
important  interests,  motives  and  pur¬ 
poses  differ  as  widely  as  their  respec¬ 
tive  plans  of  organization.  Is  not  this 
comparable  to  what  in  chemistry  would 
be  called  an  attempt  to  mix  incompat¬ 
ibles? 


TOPICS  FOR  COMMISSIONERS 


MEET  IN  CALIFORNIA  THIS  YEAR 


Many  Problems  of  Supervision  Sched¬ 
uled  for  Discussion  at  Monterey 
Convention  in  September 


The  National  Convention  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners  will  meet  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  California,  September  21  to  24. 
inclusive,  the  sessions  being  held  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte. 

Many  important  matters  concerning 
supervision  are  scheduled  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  programme  follows: 

September  21. — Address  of  Welcome 
— Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Response  by  the  Vice-President — 
Hon.  Burton  Mansfield,  of  Connecticut. 

President’s  Address — Hon.  J.  S.  Darst, 
of  West  Virginia. 

Call  of  Committees. 

Wherein  Have  Insurance  Conditions 
Improved  During  the  Past  Twenty 
Years: 

In  the  Field  of  State  Supervision — 
Hon.  C.  F.  Nesbit. 

In  the  Field  of  Life  Insurance — Hon. 
Henry  D.  Appleton. 

In  the  Field  of  Fire  Insurance — Hon. 
Guy  W.  Bailey. 

In  the  Field  of  Fidelity  &  Surety  In 
surance — Hon.  Wm.  M.  Shehan. 

In  the  Field  of  Casualty  Insurance— 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Steele. 

In  the  Field  of  Fraternal  Insurance — 
Hon.  T.  M.  Henry. 

September  22. — The  Attitude  of  In¬ 
vestigating  Committees  and  Commis¬ 
sions  Regarding  the  Desirability  of 
Rate-making  Bureaus — Hon.  Emory  H. 
English. 

The  Supervision  and  Regulation  of 
Fire  Insurance  Rates  and  Rate-making: 
Symposium  by  States: 

Iowa — Hon.  Emory  H.  English. 

Kansas — Hon.  Carey  J.  Wilson. 

Kentucky — Hon.  Matt  C.  Clay. 

Michigan — Hon.  John  T.  Winship.- 

Minnesota — Hon.  S.  D.  Works. 

New  Hampshire — Hon.  Robert  J.  Mer¬ 
rill. 

New  Jersey — Hon.  Geo.  M.  LaMonte. 

New  York — Hon.  Jesse  S.  Phillips. 

North  Carolina — Hon.  James  R. 

Young. 

Texas — Hon.  John  S.  Patterson. 

Washington — Hon.  H.  O.  Fishback. 

West  Virginia — Won.  J.  S.  Darst. 

Wisconsin — Hon.  Herman  L.  Ekern. 

Prevention  or  Reduction  of  Fire 
Losses: 

Should  the  Owner  Bear  a  Part  of  His 

Loss? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ekern  (Affirmative). 

Hon.  J.  E.  Phelps  (Negative). 

Should  the  Owner  be  Responsible  for 
the  Loss  of  Another? 

Hon.  John  James  (Affirmative). 

Hon.  Harvey  Wells  (Negative). 

How  is  the  Situation  Affected  by  the 
Form  of  Agent’s  Compensation?  Hon. 
James  R.  Young. 

Protecting  Congested  Districts  in 
Cities.  Hon.  Rufus  M.  Potts. 

Progress  in  Classification  Work.  Hon. 
Chas.  G.  Revelle. 

September  23. — Reciprocal  and  Mutu¬ 
al  Insurance.  Hon.  John  S.  Patterson. 

Savings  Bank  Insurance.  Hon  Burton 
Mansfield. 

State  Annuities  and  Pensions  for 
Public  Employes.  Hon.  F.  H.  Hardison. 

Capitalizing  Mutual  or  Assessment 
Companies.  Hon.  Joseph  Button. 

Consolidation  of  Life  and  Casualty 
Companies.  Hon.  S.  D.  Works. 

Committee  Reports. 

Question  Box. 

Departmental  Practices. 

September  24. — Standard  Benefits  in 
Health  and  Accident  Policies.  Hon. 
John  T.  Winship. 

Effect  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Laws  in  Preventing  Accidents.  Hon. 
Floyd  L.  Daggett,  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  of  Washington. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Note:  An  Executive  Session  may  be 
called  at  any  time  upon  motion  of  a 
member. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


ROY  A.  HUNT 


Roy  A.  Hunt,  who  for  the  past  dozen 
years  has  been  on  the  staff  of  The  In¬ 
surance  Field  has  resigned  to  go  with 
the  Illinois  Life  of  Chicago  as  sales 
director  of  the  company’s  Chicago 
agency.  Mr.  Hunt  is  vice-president  of 
The  Insurance  Field  Company  and  has 
been  prominent  in  insurace  journalism 
especially  in  the  Middle  West.  Mr. 
Hunt  started  with  The  Insurance  Field 
as  resident  secretary  at  Atlanta,  later 
being  transferred  to  Chicago  and  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

R.  A.  Person,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York  special  agent  for  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Casualty  Company  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  is  spending  a  vacation  period  at 
Asbury  Park. 

*  *  * 

David  Van  Schaack,  of  Hartford,  di 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  and 
Accident  Prevention  of  the  Aetna  Life, 
will  speak  on  “Service  Performed  by 
Casualty  and  Liability  Companies”  at 
the  World’s  Insurance  Congress. 

*  *  * 

J.  H.  Crossley,  secretary  of  the 
Bridgeport  Fire  Underwriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  written  Mayor  Wilson  stating 
that  he  will  take  up  the  question  of  re¬ 
duced  rates  for  Bridgeport  with  the 
New  England  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 


UNIONS  MEET  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


Contingent  Commission  Plan  Under 
Consideration  for  South — Western 
and  Eastern  Bodies  There 


The  Eastern  Union  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City,  September  16.  One  of 
the  most  important  matters  to  come 
before  the  meeting  will  be  the  con¬ 
tingent  commission  question. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
for  a  contingent  plan  in  the  South,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  North  Carolina,  where  Com¬ 
missioner  Young  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  this  commission  system.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  definite  steps  will  be 
taken  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  contingent  commission  plan  for 
the  South.  Commissioner  Young  is  ad¬ 
vocating  legislation  in  North  Carolina 
which  has  for  its  object  compulsory 
contingent  commission. 

The  Western  Union  committees  will 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  preceding  the  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Union  which 
will  be  held  at  the  same  place  Septem¬ 
ber  14  and  15. 


Charles  B.  Cleveland  is  the  oldest 
general  agent  of  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  in  point  of  service  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  character. 
He  was  born  in  1845,  served  during 
the  War  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land;  became  cashier  of  our  office  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  1868;  one  year  later 
this  office  was  moved  to  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Cleveland  served  there  in  the  same 
capacity  until  1885 — since  which  date 
he  has  been  tne  head  of  the  agency. 
His  administration  of  the  important  of¬ 
fice  he  holds  with  the  company  has 
been  conspicuously  capable  and  sue- . 
cessful.  The  large  business  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  metropolitan  agency  has  made,  to 
be  sure,  heavy  drafts  on  him,  but  never 
have  they  found  him  unable  to  meet  the 
demands.  Gifted  with  unusual  endow¬ 
ments  of  mind  and  spirit,  he  has  la¬ 
bored  steadily  for  the  building  up  of 
the  efficient  and  well-organized  busi¬ 
ness  structure  that  now  crowns  his  life 
work.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  friends  esteem 
him  as  a  man  of  sterling  personal 
worth,  of  fine  mental  and  physical  re¬ 
sources,  of  singular  charm  of  manner 
and  courageousness  of  spirit — The  New 
England  Pilot. 

* *  *  * 

Luther  R.  Warren,  for  more  than 

thirty  years  special  agent  for  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  of  London  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  died  in  that  city  Satur¬ 
day.  Mr.  Warren  was  for  many  years 
a  field  man  in  the  Southern  territory, 
and  in  1882  he  was  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Southeastern  Tariff  Asso¬ 
ciation,  now  known  as  the  South  East¬ 
ern  Underwriters’  Association.  Major 
Warren,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to 
his  intimates,  retired  from  active  ser¬ 
vice  but  a  short  time  ago.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  his  fellow  field  men  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  his  honor.  Major  Warren  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  Richmond  after  the  Civil 
War  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son  Page,  now  American  Ambassador 
to  Italy. 

*  *  * 

Frank  T.  Partridge,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life, 
and  Mrs.  Partridge,  are  spending  a  few 
days  on  the  Jersey  Coast.  They  are 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Allen,  at  their  summer  home  at  Sea 
Girt.  Mr.  Allen  is  the  New  York  City 
manager  of  the  New  England  Mutual. 
*  *  * 

Thomas  Kelty  and  R.  Foster,  of 
Farjean-Ballin  Co.,  brokers  at  123  Wil¬ 
liam  street,  and  Morgan  Harris  of  the 
New  York  Underwriters  Agency,  went 
on  a  fishing  expedition  last  Sunday  in 
a  power  boat  off  Sandy  Hook.  Kelty 
and  Foster  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  handle  lines — other  than  insurance — 
to  the  tune  of  landing  thirty-five  weak 
fish.  And  this  is  no  fish  story  either. 

*  »  * 

Thomas  Egleston,  southern  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Fire  who  was  operated 
on  for  appendicitis  at  the  German  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Philadelphia  last  week,  is  re¬ 
ported  as  recovering  rapidly.  Mr. 
Egleston  at  the  time  he  was  taken  ill 
was  East  on  his  vacation  with  S.  Y. 
Tupper  and  W.  E.  Chapin. 

*  *  * 

Orrin  Loomis,  of  Prospect,  Conn., 

died  at  his  home  this  week.  Mr. 

Loomis  was  long  identified  with  the 
insurance  business  in  New  York  and 
the  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  regret  by  his  former  associates. 

*  *  * 

Graham  C.  Wells,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
is  on  his  vacation  and  is  spending  the 
month  of  August  touring  New  York 
State. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Life. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Babb,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Northern  of  London,  is 
spending  his  vacation  period  motor¬ 
ing  through  northern  New  York  State. 
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UPHOLDS  80  PER  CENT  CLAUSE  CITY  PREMIUMS  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 


CONFIRMS  CO.’S  CONTENTION 


Case  of  Brooklyn  Policyholder  Against 
American  Insurance  Company  De¬ 
cided  By  Court 


Decrease  of  One  and  a  Quarter  Mil¬ 
lions  From  Last  Year — Bigger 
Drop  from  1913 


The  case  of  Katrina  Hartwig  vs.  the 
American  Insurance  Company  of  New¬ 
ark  was  recently  decided  in  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  It  involves  the  legality  of  the 
company’s  application  of  the  80  per 
cent,  clause  which  was  sustained  by 
the  court  in  this  instance.  The  opinion 
rendered  by  Judge  Rich  was  in  part 
as  here  given: 

This  is  the  submission  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  upon  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts,  and  presents  a  single  question 
of  law,  viz.:  Does  the  80  per  cent, 
clause  attached  to  a  standard  fire  in¬ 
surance  policy,  taken  out  by  the  owner 
and  made  payable  to  his  mortgagee  as 
his  interest  may  appear,  diminish  the 
recovery  of  the  latter  in  the  event  of 
loss  under  the  facts  presented  by  this 
record? 

Opinion  of  Judge 

On  September  30,  1910,  at  the  request 
of  the  owner,  the  defendant  issued  a 
fire  insurance  policy,  in  the  standard 
form,  by  which  it  insured  such  owner 
“To  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,”  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
to  the  premises  situate  on  Hamilton 
Avenue  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

A  paster  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
policy,  preceding  the  printed  conditions, 
on  which  appears  a  description  of  the 
insured  property,  a  number  of  privi¬ 
leges  and  permissions — the  standard 
average  clause — in  part  as  follows: 
"This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
a  greater  proportion  of  a  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  to  the  property  described  herein 
than  the  sum  hereby  insured  bears  to 
eighty  per  centum  (80%)  of  the  actual 
cash  value  of  said  property  at  the  time 
such  loss  shall  happen.”  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  mortgagee  clause,  by 
which  the  loss,  if  any,  is  payable  to  the 
plaintiff  as  mortgagee,  as  interests  may 
appear.  On  July  5,  1913,  the  building, 
covered  by  the  plaintiff’s  mortgage  and 
the  policy  of  insurance,  was  damaged 
by  fire  to  the  extent,  as  fixed  by  arbi¬ 
tration,  of  $1,350,  and  the  actual  net 
cash  value  of  such  building  at  the 
time  of  the  loss  at  $5,500.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  loss  or  damage  to  80  per 
cent,  of  such  net  cash  value  based  on 
the  amounts  determined  by  such  arbi¬ 
tration,  is  $460.22,  and  the  defendant 
concedes  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  recover  this  amount,  with  interest 
and  costs,  and  has  offered  to  allow  the 
plaintiff  to  enter  judgment  for  this 
amount.  It  is  contended  by  plaintiff 
that  the  80  per  cent,  clause  embraces 
a  condition  binding  only  on  the  owner 
and  insurer,  and  has  no  effect  on  the 
plaintiff’s  rights  as  a  mortgagee;  that 
upon  the  insured  building  being  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  she  was  entitled  to  be  paid 
in  full  the  amount  of  her  loss,  with  no 
limitation  other  than  the  amount  un¬ 
paid  upon  the  mortgage  and  the  amount 
for  which  the  insurance  had  been  ef¬ 
fected.  If  the  action  had  been  brought 
by  the  owner,  his  recovery  would  have 
been  limited  to  $460.22  (Farmers’  Feed 
Co.  vs.  Scottish  Union  &  National,  173 
N.  Y.,  24),  and  I  can  see  no  reasoa^why 
the  same  result  does  not  follow  as  to 
the  plaintiff  mortgagee  for  the  reason, 
as  is  conceded,  that  her  recovery  to 
the  extent  of  the  mortgage  debt  neces- 
sarily  rests  upon  ‘the  amount  for  which 
such  insurance  has  been  effected.  1  lie 
defendant  did  not  undertake  to  pay  $1,- 
500  absolutely  to  any  one;  its  liability 
was  limited  to  that  amount  in  any 
event.  The  legal  effect  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  average  clause  is  to  make  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  defendant  the  same  as  if 
-the  words  in  the  policy  ‘to  an  amount 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 


The  complete  figures  of  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  premiums  collected  in  New 
York  City  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year,  as  compiled  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  show  a  total  of  $11,- 
435,251  as  compared  with  $12,560,591 
for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

This  is  a  decrease  of  $1,125,339  from 
last  year  and  a  decrease  of  $2,316,438 
from  the  figures  covering  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  1913.  These  figures  are  the 
combined  returns  of  the  individual 
companies  reporting  to  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and 
the  Brooklyn  business  of  the  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Salvage  Corps. 


PREFERS  CHEMICALS  TO  WATER 


Fire  Chief  of  Birmingham  Accounts  for 
Big  Reduction  in  Fire  Loss  to  Use 
of  Chemicals 


A  big  reduction  in  the  average  fire 
loss  for  the  month  of  July  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  is  accounted  for  by  Fire 
Chief  Middleton,  in  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  as  much  as  possible  in  fire  fight¬ 
ing  instead  of  water.  Chief  Middleton 
has  adopted  a  motto,  “Use  as  little 
water  as  possible.”  The  fire  losses  for 
the  month  of  July,  $7,130,  is  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  Birmingham  for  many 
years.  The  insurance  loss  for  the 
month  was  $4,678.14,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  property  at  risk  was  $229,748.36. 
The  fire  loss  for  the  month  of  July, 
1914,  was  approximately  $82,000,  and 
this  is  about  the  usual  average  for  that 
month. 


BIG  LOSS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


Fire  Damaging  Board  Walk  Shops  Wil 
Cost  $100,000 — Insured  In  Local 
Company 


SOME  OF  THE  STARS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


DENY  EXPANSION  RUMORS 


NOT  ENTERING  LATIN  COUNTRIES 


Statement  That  Home  and  Other  Com¬ 
panies  Were  to  Open  Branches  at 
Porto  Rico  Denied 


A  fire  in  Atlantic  City  last  Saturday 
damaged  the  twelve  shops  fronting  on 
the  Board  Walk  between  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues  an  1  the 
Hotel  Strand  in  the  rear  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000.  Mayor  Riddle,  of  Atlantic 
City,  is  the  owner  of  most  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  damaged  and  also  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  Atlantic  City  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  in  which  most  of 
the  insurance  was  placed.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  insured  for  $12,000  ana  the 
rentals  for  $25,000. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


MEN 


MEET 


Fire  Underwriters’  Association  Holds 
Meeting  at  Cleveland — Resolution 
on  Agents’  Balances 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Fire  Underwriters’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Among  the  important  matters  consid¬ 
ered  was  the  enforcement  of  a  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  agents  to  remit  balances 
within  45  days  from  the  close  of  the 
month  in  which  the  business  was 
written. 

BALTIMORE  AGENTS  CONSOLIDATE 

The  agency  firm  of  Birckhead  & 
Son  of  Baltimore,  Md„  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  Maury  &  Donnelly-Williams 
&  Thompson  Company.  P.  M.  Birck¬ 
head,  the  sole  member  of  the  former 
firm  will  become  associated  with  the 
latter  agency  after  the  consolidation. 
Mr.  Birckhead  formerly  represented 
the  London  Underwriters,  Ohio  Farm¬ 
ers,  Imperial  of  New  York  and  the 
Centurv  but  the  agency  of  none  of 
these  has  been  taken  over  by  the  con¬ 
solidated  firm. 


A  story  was  published  in  one  of  the 
New  York  daily  papers  to  the  effect 
that  several  of  the  American  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  South  American  countries 
for  business.  The  article  went  on  to 
say  that  representatives  of  two  or  three 
of  the  Latin  republics  had  informed 
the  insurance  companies  that  every  in¬ 
ducement  in  the  line  of  favorable  legis¬ 
lation,  taxation,  etc.,  would  be  made  to 
them,  because  proper  and  adequate  fire 
and  marine  indemnity  was  not  avail¬ 
able  in  certain  of  the  Southern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Home  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  was  specifically  named  in 
the  newspaper  as  one  of  the  companies 
which  was  about  to  enter  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  it  was  said  that  the  company 
would  open  branches  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
other  cities. 

It  can  be  emphatically  denied  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Co.  that  the  company 
has  entered  or  contemplates  entering 
Porto  Rico  or  any  other  South  Ameri¬ 
can  country. 

An  officer  of  the  Germania  Fire  stat¬ 
ed  to  a  representative  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  that  the  company  has  at 
the  present  time  no  intention  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  business  beyond  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  in  this  territory 
are  highly  satisfactory. 

Vice-President  Charles  G.  Smith  of 
the  German  American  Fire  advised  that 
they  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  or  who  was  responsible  for  it. 
He  stated  that  as  far  as  the  German 
American  was  concerned  they  have  no 
idea  of  entering  the  territory  men¬ 
tioned.  _  ... 

Assistant  Secretary  Wilbur  Smith  of 


the  Niagara  Fire  also  stated  that  the 
company  has  no  intention  of  entering 
the  South  (American  countries.  At  one 
time  this  company  gave  some  thought 
to  the  matter  and  made  some  investi¬ 
gations  looking  to  the  possibility  of 
their  entering  that  territory,  but  since 
the  change  in  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany  they  have  absolutely  given  up  the 
idea. 

Joseph  McCord,  vice-president  of  the 
Hanover  Fire  said  that  the  company 
has  not  given  any  thought  whatever  to 
the  matter  of  entering  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 

Lyman  Candee,  vice-president  of  the 
Globe  &  Rutgers  advised  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  received  some  thought  in  their 
office  and  if  a  number  of  the  American 
companies  were  to  enter  that  territory 
that  they  would  join  in  with  them. 
Owing  to  pressure  of  more  important 
matters  in  the  Globe  &  Rutgers  office 
the  question  has  not  had  definite  at¬ 
tention. 

The  North  River  Insurance  Company 
has  given  absolutely  no  thought  to  the 
matter  of  entering  the  Latin  countries. 


BIG  MAINS  FOR  ATLANTIC  CITY 


City  Commission  Considering  Proposi¬ 
tion  for  Protection  of  Hotel  and 
Amusement  District 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— The  City  Com¬ 
mission  has  before  it  this  week  a  bill 
providing  for  a  high  pressure  fire  main 
covering  the  hotel  and  amusement  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  city  and  using  water  di¬ 
rect  from  the  sea  for  fire  fighting  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  expected  that  such  a  main 
would  run  down  the  beach  front  from 
i  e  head  of  Pacific  Avenue  to  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue  returning  to  the  Inlet  by 
way  of  Atlantic  Avenue.  The  plan  in 
mind  is  to  have  the  pumping  station 
on  the  Inlet  front  with  a  suction  main 
running  from  that  point  out  into  the 
sea. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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Problems  in  Making 

Rules  On  Exclusions 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

level  of  the  ground  and  cost  of  exca¬ 
vations.” 

This  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
rule  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange. 

Atlee  Brown,  Expert — New  Jersey 

The  following  exclusions  are  permit¬ 
ted: 

“1.  Cost  of  excavations;  foundations 
of  buildings  and  of  machinery  below 
the  ground  level  or  foundations  below 
lowest  floor  line. 

“2.  Brick,  stone  or  concrete  stacks 
or  chimneys. 

“3.  Underground  flues  and  pipes. 

‘‘4.  Brick,  stone  or  concrete  water¬ 
ways  or  drains  and  water  wheels. 

“5.  Pig  iron,  ores,  loose  brick,  stone, 
gravel,  clay  and  sand. 

“6.  Structural  iron  and  steel,  scrap 
iron  and  other  metals,  when  not  under 
cover  of  any  building. 

“7.  Fire-resistive  safes  and  vaults 
and  contents. 

“8.  Pictures  and  their  frames,  and 
works  of  art,  when  insured  under  spe¬ 
cial  policies  covering  only  such  ar¬ 
ticles. 

“10.  Eliminations  from  Blanket  or 
Floating  policies  can  only  be  allowed 
when  specifically  set  forth  and  when 
the  eliminations  are  limited  to  such 
property  as  has  not  been  considered  in 
the  determination  of  the  rate  for 
Blanket  or  Floating  insurance.” 

Middle  Department  Association 

The  rule  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  New  Jersey. 

West  Virginia  Association 
prohibits  any  exclusions  except  build¬ 
ing  foundations  below  grade  level. 

New  England  Exchange 
permits  the  exclusion  of  foundations 
below  the  level  of  basement  floor,  and- 
or  water  wheels.  It  also  provides  that 
where  an  exclusion  clause  is  used  it 
shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

“This  policy  does  not  cover  the  as¬ 
sured’s  interest  in  personal  property 
in  which  parties  other  than  the  as¬ 
sured  also  have  an  insurable  interest 
when  the  assured’s  interest  in  said 
property  is  otherwise  specifically  in¬ 
sured.” 

The  phraseology  used  in  the  above 
is  different  from  that  commonly  used 
which  would  read  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“When  otherwise  specifically  insured 
this  policy  does  not  cover  the  assured’s 
interest  in  personal  property  in  which 
other  parties  also  have  an  insurable 
interest.” 

Notwithstanding  the  rules  which  are 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  it  is  said  that 
almost  all  of  the  associations  (except 
the  New  England  Exchange)  permit 
the  use  of  a  clause  reading  somewhat 
as  follows: 

“This  policy  does  not  cover  property 
which  is  otherwise  specifically  insure 
which  is  otherwise  specifically  in¬ 
sured.” 

The  effect  of  this  clause  is  to  per¬ 
mit  the  assured  to  pick  out  any  of  his 
property  he  may  choose,  or  thqt  for 
which  he  is  liable,  and  insure  same 
specifically — perhaps  at  a  cut  rate. 
This  may  often  have  a  very  consider¬ 
able  bearing  on  the  line  that  a  com¬ 
pany  would  naturally  carry,  and  may 
also  seriously  affect  the  rate,  as  for 
instance  where  a  blanket  rate  suppos¬ 
edly  covers  all  the  property  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  but  the  fireproof  build¬ 
ings  are  specifically  insured  and  thus 
excluded  from  the  cover  of  the  general 
form. 

Rule  Proposed  by  Committee 

In  place  of  the  varying  rules  and 
clauses  quoted  in  the  foregoing  the 
Uniformity  Committee  proposes  the 
following  rule  as  to  exclusions,  and 
permits  only  those  stated  unless  others 
are  specifically  provided  for  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  any  given  rate: 

“Brick,  stone  or  concrete  foundations 
of  buildings  below  ground  or  grade 
level. 


“Brick,  stone  or  concrete  foundations 
of  machinery  or  boilers  and  engines  be¬ 
low  ground  or  grade  level. 

“  “Brick,  stone  or  concrete  chim¬ 
neys  or  stacks  not  forming  part  of  the 
building. 

“Piling  for  buildings  or  piling  for 
wharf  property  below  low  water  mark. 

“Personal  property  in  which  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  insured  is  not  that  of  en¬ 
tire  ownership. 

“Contents  of  safes  and  vaults.” 

It  also  proposes  the  adoption  of  the 
New  England  Exchange  exclusion 
clause  previously  quoted  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  it  shall  be  used  verbatim. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there 
are  several  features  which  were  not 
included  in  the  framing  of  the  proposed 
elimination  rule.  For  instance,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  exclude  the  cost  of 
excavations,  although  this  is  generally 
desired  by  the  assured.  To  exclude  it 
does  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  com¬ 
panies  and  has  been  considered  a  rea¬ 
sonable  condition. 

Again,  it  does  not  permit  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  that 
are  otherwise  specifically  insured,  as 
do  the  rules  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Middle  Department.  It  has  become  a 
common  practice,  particularly  where 
property  values  involved  are  large,  to 
insure  separately  from  the  general 
household  furniture  valuable  pictures, 
paintings,  statuary,  curios  and  other 
similar  articles,  and  this  is  deemed  to 
be  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  as¬ 
sured  and  the  company.  As  a  rule  a 
schedule  is  prepared  in  which  each  ar¬ 
ticle  is  described  and  in  the  case  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  the  artist’s 
name  given  together  with  the  value, 
thus  rendering  it  possible,  if  desired, 
to  determine  when  accepting  a  line 
whether  the  value  stated  is  the  true 
one.  Thus  the  way  is  not  left  open  to 
claim  a  fictitious  value  in  case  of  loss 
nor  to  claim  the  loss  of  some  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable  work  of  art.  It  is 
probable  that  this  practice  was  lost 
sight  of  in  making  up  the  rule. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the 
exclusion  clause  does  not  permit  the 
elimination  of  property  belonging  ex¬ 
clusively  to  other  parties  when  same 
is  specifically  insured.  This  would  not 
be  vital  but  for  the  fact  that  the  trusl 
and  commission  clause  is  so  commonly 
used  now-a-days  on  all  merchandise 
policies.  This  clause  reads  as  follows: 

“*  *  *  his  own,  or  sold  but  not  re 
moved;  also  on  his  interest  in  and  on 
his  legal  liability  for  similar  property 
held  by  him  as  follows,  viz.:  in  trust 
or  on  commission,  or  on  joint  account 
with  others,  or  on  storage  or  for  re¬ 
pairs  *  *  *” 

Exclude  “Property  of  Others” 

Under  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
clause  it  is  a  well  established  rule  of 
law  that  the  policies  of  John  Doe  may 
be  held  to  cover  the  property  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Roe  that  is  in  Doe’s  possession,  or 
for  any  excess  of  value  over  Roe’s  spe¬ 
cific  insurance  thereon.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  necessary  to  permit 
the  exclusion  of  “property  of  others 
specifically  insured”  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  Doe’s  interest.  It  is  true  that  the 
clauses  above  quoted  are  intended  for 
general  rather  than  specific  use,  and 
that  the  rule  contemplates  the  approval 
by  the  rating  authorities  of  further  ex¬ 
clusion  in  specific  cases,  but  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  practice  lies  in  the  multi¬ 
plying  of  such  special  cases  and  quite 
possibly  the  abuse  of  this  privilege.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  any  harm 
can  result  to  the  companies  from  per¬ 
mitting  specific  insurance  of  personal 
property  belonging  to  Roe  that  is  in 
Doe’s  custody,  or  on  his  premises,  nor 
of  the  specific  insurance  of  Doe’s  inter¬ 
est  in  property  in  which  others  are  also 
interested,  and  if  this  is  true  then  con¬ 
versely  there  would  be  no  harm  in  ex¬ 
cluding  same  from  Doe’s  general  in¬ 
surance  cover.  There  are  other  items 
that  seem  proper  subjects  for  exclu¬ 
sion,  such  as  pig  iron,  ore,  scrap  iron 
and  similar  articles  when  same  are  not 
contained  in  any  building,  for  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  require  the  insurance  of 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  1, 553, 593.01 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . . . $16,049,425.44 

H.  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Ronlet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

iHrntt  National  3\n 

Slttouranr?  (Eo. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAM  D.  DAVIS.  President 
8.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT. 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


August  27,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


OFFER  AMERICAN  EAGLE  BONDS 

FORM  AN  INVESTING  COMPANY 

American  Eagle  Investing  Co.  Holds 
Stock  Sinking  Fund  Gold  Deben¬ 
tures  Issued,  Equal  to  Stock 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
financial  arrangements  for  launching 
the  new  American  Eagle  Fire,  which 
succeeds  the  Fidelity  Underwriters, 
Henry  Evans  and  his  associates  as  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  new  company  have  formed 
an  investing  company,  called  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eagle  Investing  Co.,  which  has 
purchased  all  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  American  Eagle  Fire  except  the 
number  of  shares  required  by  law  to 
be  owned  by  the  directors. 

There  has  been  issued  sinking  fund 
gold  debentures  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  American  Eagle  Fire,  which  is  $2.- 
000,000,  and  stockholders  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  and  the  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire 
have  been  invited  to  subscribe  to  the 
debentures  at  par  and  accrued  inter¬ 
est.  The  debentures  are  a  fifty-year 
issue  and  pay  six  per  cent. 

In  a  letter  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Continental  and  the  Fidelity-Phenix. 
President  Henry  Evans  says: 

“I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  been  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  continuing 
the  insurance  business  which  has  here 
tofore  been  conducted  by  The  Conti¬ 
nental  Insurance  Company  and  the  Fi¬ 
delity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Ne\y  York  through  their  fidelity  un¬ 
derwriters’  department. 

“The  new  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,900  par  value,  but  the 
shares  have  been  subscribed  for  and 
paid  in  at  200  per  cent,  of  par,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  company  the  sum  of  $2,000.- 
000,  of  which  $1,000,000  is  capital  and 
$1,000,000  paid  in  surplus. 

“All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new 
insurance  company  (except  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  required  by  law  to  be 
owned  by  the  directors  of  the  company) 
has  been  purchased  by  the  American 
Eagle  Investing  Company,  Inc.  (a  cor¬ 
poration  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York)  and  has  been 
pledged  with  the  Central  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  as  trustee,  to  secure  an  issue  of 
fifty  year  sinking  fund  gold  debentures. 
The  debentures  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  payable 
semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  August.  They  are  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  transfer¬ 
able  only  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“The  trust  indenture  securing  these 
debentures  provides  for  a  sinking  fund 
accumulation  which,  in  itself,  should 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  debentures  in 
full  at  their  maturity.  The  debentures 
are  subject  to  redemption  on  any  in¬ 
terest  date  at  face  amount  and  inter¬ 
est  and  the  privilege  of  permitting  de 
benture  holders  to  redeem  them  by  ex¬ 
change  for  the  deposited  collateral  may 
be  accorded  to  the  holders  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  total  authorized  issue  of  de¬ 
bentures  is  $2,000,000,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  number  of  debentures 
at  any  time  outstanding  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $200  face  amount  thereof  for  each 
share  of  stock  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  paid  in  at  $200  and  pledged  as 
collateral  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  debentures.  A  copy  of  the  trust 
indenture  may  be  secured  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Ernest  Sturm,  Secretary,  •  The 
Continental  Insurance  Company.  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

"For  the  benefit  of  our  stockholders, 
we  have  reserved  the  right  to  sub 
scribe  for  said  debentures  at  the  price 
of  face  value  and  accrued  interest  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  of  said  deben¬ 
tures  to  the  stockholders  of  The  Con¬ 
tinental  Insurance  Company  and  one- 
half  of  said  debentures  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York. 

“We  offer  you  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  an  amount  of  said  debentures’  equal  I 


in  face  value  to  $100  of  said  deben¬ 
tures  for  each  two  shares  of  stock  ol 

he  Continental  Insurance  Company 
owned  by  you  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  first  day  of  September,  1915,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  company 
We  also  offer  you  the  opportunity  of 
subscribing  for  additional  amounts  of 
said  debentures,  all  such  subscriptions 
being  subject  to  proportionate  allot¬ 
ment  among  the  stockholders  of  this 
company  who  subscribe  for  debentures 
Subscriptions  must  be  for  debentures 
of  the  face  amount  of  $100  or  multiples 
thereof. 

"The  price  of  debentures  to  our 
stockholders  will  be  face  value  and 
accrued  interest  to  date  of  payment, 
yielding  to  the  purchasers  of  deben¬ 
tures  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

“Debentures  not  purchased  by  the 
stockholders  of  The  Continental  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  Fidelity-Phenix 
lire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
have  been  sold  at  a  price  of  face 
amount  and  interest  without  payment 
of  any  commission. 

“Your  subscription  for  debentures 
must  be  made  upon  the  enclosed  blank 
and  sent  in  the  enclosed  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Henry  Evans,  P.  O.  Box 
2038,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  so  as 
to  be  received  on  or  before  September 
15,  1915.  You  will  thereafter  be  noti- 
fled  of  the  number  of  debentures  al¬ 
lotted  to  you  and  payment  therefor  at 
the  price  of  face  value  and  accrued  in¬ 
terest  to  the  date  of  payment  may  be 
made  at  any  time  after  such  allottment 
prior  to  the  15th  day  of  October,  1915. 
Payment  must  be  made  in  New  York 
funds  and  the  amount  of  accrued  in¬ 
terest  must  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  .01667  cents  per  day  (30-  days  to  the 
months)  per  $100  face  value  of  de¬ 
bentures  allotted  to  you,  from  the  first 
day  of  August,  1915,  to  the  date  of 
payment,  both  inclusive.  Also,  there 
must  be  paid  five  cents  per  $100  of 
debentures  allotted  to  you  to  cover 
cost  of  war  revenue  tax  stamps.” 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  18:1 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Problems  in  Making 

Rules  on  Exclusion 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 
such  property  and  insistence  thereon 
may  lead  to  more  trouble  than  the  re 
suits  to  be  gained. 

Probably  no  one  rule  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  well  inform¬ 
ed  insurance  men,  agents,  brokers  and 
company  men  alike,  as  the  rule  govern¬ 
ing  exclusions,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  companies  are  finding  so  many 
different  conditions  arising  and  so 
many  legal  questions  involved  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  liability  of  warehousemen 
vendors  and  bailees  that  it  is  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  how  to  draw  an  exclu¬ 
sion  clause  that  will  be  broad  enough 
to  protect  the  assured,  yet  not  so 
broad  as  to  permit  the  past  abuse.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  such 
clauses  and  rules  as  are  adopted  and 
put  into  effect  will  be  found  practical 
in  use,  for  the  uniformity  sought  is 
just  as  eagerly  desired  by  agents,  brok¬ 
ers  and  doubtless  the  assured,  as  by 
the  companies  themselves  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  accomplish  this  is  praised  on 
every  hand. 

Three  Clauses  Under  Consideration 

Since  the  above  article  was  prepared 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  received 
copies  of  three  exclusion  clauses  which 
have  been  under  consideration  as  cov¬ 
ering  the  ground  necessary  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  exclusion  clause.  The  clauses  re¬ 
ferred  to  follow: 

A. 

This  policy  does  not  cover  personal 
property  in  which  parties  other  than 
the  assured  named  herein  also  have 
an  insurable  interest,  except  only  to 


the  extent  of  the  assured’s  otherwise 
i  nprotected  or  uninsured  interests  if 
“Vhereln.  ai>d-or  the  assured’s  ’  le¬ 
gal  liability,  if  any,  therefor,  when  said 
property  is  specifically  covered  by 
other  insurance.  y 

B. 

This  policy  does  not  cover  personal 
property  in  which  parties  other  than 
the  assured  named  herein  also  have 
an  insurable  interest,  when  said  prop 
erty  is  covered  by  specific  insurance, 
except  only  to  the  extent  of  the  as 
sured  s  legal  liability,  if  any,  therefore 
and-or  to  the  extent  of  the  assured’s 
interest,  if  any,  therein,  not  protected 
by  said  specific  Insurance. 

C. 

When  specifically  covered  or  protect- 
u  ,,y,°ther  insurance  the  following 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  cover  of 
this  policy,  namely: 

Personal  property  belonging  exclu¬ 
sively  to  parties  other  than  the  as¬ 
sured  named  herein. 

The  assured’s  interest  in  and-or  le¬ 
gal  liability  for  personal  property  in 
which  others  also  have  an  insurable 
interest. 

Ge^.erfl.,DisSatisfaction  Among  Agents 

that  there  is  general  dissatisfaction 
among  agents  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  clause  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  correspondence  between 
agents  and  companies  which  has  come 
to  our  note.  Prominent  agents  in  New 
England  strenuously  object  to  the 
clause  adopted  by  the  New  England 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  being  attach¬ 
ed  to  their  clients’  policies  claiming  it 
does  not  cover  the  ground  and  citing 
specific  instances  and  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  misunderstood  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 
ASSETS 

Ileal  Estate  (Equity)  . 254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loan#  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value).  . .  0728,966.29 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

A  Kent**’  Balances  .  8l[266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  274815.03 


1 


All  other  Assets 


4,602.31 


TotaI  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER.  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . . $  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  .  244!eo*t01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  lsWo  zo 

All  other  Liabilities  . . .  a  ik«  tq 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  . 404,407.62 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . *1,303,048.32 

Total  . *1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 

Assets . . . $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  733,433.70 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W,  B,  MEIKLE,  Vlce-Pres  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 


The  North  River  Insurance  Company 


NEW  YORK 


Capital 

$500,000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 


CRUM  &  FORSTER,  New  York  General  Agent 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


August  27,  1915. 


DISCUSSES  AGENCY  PROBLEMS 

G.  W.  HOYT’S  VIEWS  ON  SUBJECT 

Deputy  Manager  for  L.  &  L.  &  G.  Re¬ 
counts  Changes  in  Underwriting 
and  Offers  Some  Suggestions 


George  W.  Hoyt,  deputy  manager  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Liverpool  & 
London  &  Globe,  in  an  interview  with 
a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Commercial,  discussed  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  agency 
end  of  the  fire  insurance  business  and 
he  also  touched  on  underwriting  prac¬ 
tice  and  offered  some  suggestions  to¬ 
ward  securing  much  needed  improve¬ 
ment  in  present  methods. 

Company  Depends  on  the  Agent 
“The  agent,”  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  “is  one 
of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  our 
business  whether  from  the  viewpoint 
of  fire  underwriter  or  his  allied  inter¬ 
ests.  The  American  agency  system  is 
probably  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“The  agent  of  former  days  was,  of 
necessity,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
good  moral  standing  in  the  community, 
financially  responsible,  conservative, 
possessing  good  judgment  and  an  un¬ 
derwriter  of  no  mean  ability  a  co¬ 
partner  of  the  company  he  represent¬ 
ed  A  company  was  often  well  rated 
because  of  the  high  regard  entertained 
by  the  insuring  public  for  its  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“Because  of  the  agent’s  more  or  less 
isolated  position  the  home  office  man¬ 
agement  relied  on  his  judgment  and 
rectitude,  due  to  their  inability  to  keep 
in  touch  with  daily  transactions,  there 
being  limited  telegraphic  facilities,  no 
telephone  or  quick  mail  deliveries  in 
those  days.  The  agent  was  compen¬ 
sated  by  a  moderate  flat  commission 
plus  a  reasonable  contingent. 

How  the  Old-Timers  Worked 
"It  has  been  said  that  J.  B.  Bennett, 
agent  in  the  early  seventies  for  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  at 
Cincinnati,  forwarded  a  credit  and 
debit  account,  together  with  a  sheet  on 
which  was  recorded  a  simple  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  applications  accompany¬ 
ing  it,  once  a  month.  After  verifying 
same,  risks  were  mapped  and  the  ap¬ 
plications  were  filed,  the  underwriting 
(in  the  main)  being  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Bennett.  He  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  agents  of 
his  time. 

“William  Warren,  Sr.,  the  resident 
secretary  at  Chicago  of  The  L.  &  L. 
&  G.  Insurance  Co.,  was  another  noted 
underwriter,  and  a  man  of  marked 
ability.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  a 
prominent  Confederate  Army  officer, 
represented  our  company  at  Savannah, 
after  the  war,  and  served  most  ac¬ 
ceptably. 

“Greater  care  was  then  exercised  in 
accepting  business.  I  well  remember 
when  an  application  for  insurance  (now 
known  as  a  daily  report)  would  be  re¬ 
fused  if  it  were  not  signed  in  full  by 
the  applicant,  or  his  accredited  agent. 
They  were  often  accompanied  by  a 
long  list  of  queries  to  be  answered  in 
writing,  and  elaborate  diagrams  of  lo¬ 
cations  of  buildings,  with  ample  de¬ 
scriptions  of  same,  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings  after  a  loss  occurred.  In 
those  days  the  underwriter  knew  on 
which  side  of  the  road  the  insured 
barn  was  situated;  to-day  the  barn 
burned  is  the  one  the  assured  intended 
to  be  covered  by  his  policy. 

A  Tendency  to  Lower  Standard 
“There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  companies  to  lower 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  their 
representatives,  due  to  their  desire  to 
show  larger  premium  receipts,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  numerous  annexes  of 


various  kinds,  or  to  their  inability  to 
make  a  good  selection.  The  average 
agent  of  to-day  is  not  of  the  type  he 
used  to  be. 

“An  agent  should  be  as  highly  re¬ 
garded  in  the  community  as  the  bank¬ 
er,  merchant  or  manufacturer.  His 
vocation  is  just  as  important  to  the 
business  world  as  theirs.  A  policy  of 
fire  insurance  is  the  basis  of  credit 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  of  more 
consequence  than  a  bill  of  exchange, 
for  no  mortgage  transaction  or  money 
loan  on  merchandise  is  finally  consum¬ 
mated  without  the  inclusion  of  a  fire 
insurance  policy. 

“Many  agents  do  not  seem  to  real¬ 
ize  what  an  important  factor  they  are 
to  their  principals.  They  could  be  of 
great  benefit  n  kept  fully  informed, 
through  sub-committees  of  their  Ex¬ 
changes,  concerning  the  efficiency  of 
the  fire  department,  determining 
whether  its  apparatus  and  hose  are  in 
good  condition,  that  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  water  properly  distributed 
and  available  at  all  times,  that  the  in¬ 
sured’s  premises  are  kept  clean,  and 
that  undesirable  conditions  in  congest¬ 
ed  areas  are  removed  or  heavily  penal¬ 
ized  by  the  way  of  rate,  thereby  ma¬ 
terially  reducing  the  fire  waste.  A 
well  informed  agent  is  best  fitted  to 
know  the  physical  and  moral  defects 
of  a  risk,  being  on  the  ground.  They 
should  not  leave  the  assignment  of 
policies  to  the  whim  of  the  typist,  but 
give  the  insuring  public  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  their  office  affords. 

Graded  Commission  Plan 
“The  graded  commission  plan  now 
in  vogue  has,  it  is  thought  by  many, 
failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  It  has  deprived  the  companies  of 
that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  so  greatly  needed  and  formerly 
enjoyed  by  them.  It  never  should  have 
been  adopted.  Many  prominent  agents 
throughout  the  South  objected  to  the 
plan  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  they 
having  strongly  advocated  the  payment 
of  a  fiat  commission  plus  a  contingent. 

“The  fire  insurance  business  is,  at 
present,  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
statement  has  been  made  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  underwriter  that  the  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States 
had  lost  ten  millions  of  dollars  therein 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1913  in¬ 
clusive.  In  an  article  appearing  in 
April,  1915,  under  the  head  of  ’Fire 
Underwriting  Experience  in  1914,’  it 
was  stated  that  a  net  loss  aggregating 
$8,796,709,  was  experienced  on  an 
earned  premium  income  of  $296,316,- 
736  for  all  companies  reporting  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut — not  premiums 
recorded  but  earned.  So  far  this  year 
the  situation  is  quite  as  bad  as  last 
year. 

“Rating  schedules  have  been  so  ad¬ 
justed  throughout  the  country  that 
they  are  producing  a  lower  rate  than 
is  commensurate  with  present  condi¬ 
tions.  The  common  complaint  of 
State  officials  and  the  insuring  public 
is  that  they  are  not  consistent  and 
reasonable.  In  any  case  they  are  not 
satisfactory  either  to  company  or 
agent.  If  our  business  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  profitable  basis,  more  conserva¬ 
tive  methods  of  conducting  it  must  be 
advocated  and  the  change  must  be  of 
a  radical  nature. 

Effect  of  Cancellation  Clause 
“It  has  been  suggested  that  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  cancellation  clause  of 
our  policy  would  bring  about  many 
beneficial  and  permanent  reforms  in 
our  business,  and  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  all  concerned.  After  giving  this 
subject  very  careful  consideration  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  condition  would 
tend  to  uplift  the  business  to  a  higher 
plane  than  now  obtains. 


Upholds  80  Per  Cent.  Clause 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 
not  exceeding  $1,500.’  together  with 
the  80  per  cent,  average  clause,  had 
been  omitted  from  the  policy  and  in 
lieu  thereof  had  been  written,  ’The 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  if  such 
direct  loss  or  damage  equals  or  exceeds 
80  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value 
of  the  property  insured  at  the  time 
such  loss  shall  happen,  and  if  not,  such 
proportion  of  any  loss  or  damage  to 
the  property  described  herein  as  such 
sum  of  $1,500  bears  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  cash  value  of  said  property 
at  the  time  of  such  loss.’  Until  the 
occurrence  of  the  fire  which  damaged 
the  insured  property,  the  liability  of 
the  defendant  could  not  be  determined. 
When  it  did  occur,  the  damage  being 
less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  cash  value 
of  the  property,  the  liability  of  the 
defendant  under  its  policy  became 
fixed  by  its  terms  at  the  proportion  of 
the  loss  stated  in  the  policy,  which  was 
the  entire  amount,  both  as  to  the  owner 
and  mortgagee.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  two  contracts  of  the  defendant  in 
his  policy,  one  with  the  mortgagee 
(plaintiff),  the  other  with  the  owner; 
but  the  amount  to  be  recovered  by 
either  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  effected  and  agreed  to  be  paid 
in  the  event  of  loss  by  the  defendant. 
Mortgagee  Contends  Separate  Contract 
“The  plaintiff  contends,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Edy  vs.  London  Assurance 
Corporation  (143  N.  Y.,  311),  that  her 
contract  with  the  defendant  constitutes 
an  entirely  separate  insurance  of  her 
mortgage  interest  under  which  she 
makes  the  same  rights  that  she  would 
have  taken  had  she  received  a  sepa¬ 
rate  policy  free  from  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  owner.  Conceding 
this,  the  contention  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  insurance  agreed  to 
be  paid  by  defendant  is  not  a  condition 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  policy  limit¬ 
ing  its  liability,  as  to  any  one,  to  the 
proportion  of  loss  it  undertakes  and 
agrees  to  pay.  Neither  is  the  contention 
that  the  mortgagee  clause  contains  the 
whole  contract  made  by  the  defendent 
with  the  plaintiff  sound,  for  the  reason 
that  it  ignores  the  fact  that  such  clause 
provides  no  amount,  rate  or  term  of  in¬ 
surance,  and  does  not  describe  the  prop¬ 
erty  insured.  The  defendant  only  agrees 
to  pay  the  loss  or  damage  for  which  it 
is  liable  under  the  other  provisions  of 
its  policy,  to  the  extent  of  the  mortga¬ 
gee’s  interest  in  the  insured  property  at 
the  time  of  the  loss.  Before  a  mortgagee 
has  any  right  of  recovery  under  such 
clause,  he  must  establish  the  amount 
the  insurer  is  liable  for,  under  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  owner,  and  his  recovery 
cannot  in  any  event  exceed  that 

amount.  . 

Judgement  is  ordered  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  for  $460.22  with  interest  thereon 
from  September  23,  1915,  with  costs. 


‘  The  Leading;  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
in  America'' 


RETIRE  AS  M  ET’POLITAN  AGENTS 

A.  B.  Mills  &  Company  of  New  York 
will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  month 
as  Metropolitan  agents  for  the  Phoenix 
Assurance  of  London.  This,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  is  because  of  the  ul  health 
of  Mr.  Mills. 

J  E.  Curtis,  general  agent  of  tne 
Improved  Risks  Department  of  the 
company,  will  be  placed  in  charge  ot 
the  Metropolitan  Department  until  a 
permanent  appointment  is  made. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E  C  IRWIN,  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr..  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

Secretary 

E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  SecretariM 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4.743.233.00 

1,741.305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  is  In 
the  conservatism  of  its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vtce-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.  Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  I 

Hanover  Bids.,  34-  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) .  .$1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


1H1T 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraphs 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plants 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mata. 
izi6  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

015  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304  Central  Building.  Seattle,  V\  ash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal.  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja. 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe.  Argentine  Republic 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


STATE  FUND  RETURNS  LESS  START  SURETY  CLEARING  HOUSE 


PAYS  DIVIDEND  OF  15  PER  CENT. 


Payments  Affect  All  Groups  and  Every 
Employer  in  State  Funds — Pre¬ 
miums  and  Expenses 

The  State  Insurance  Fund  of  New 
York  announces  that  dividends  have 
been  declared  to  policyholders  on  the 
second  six  months'  term  ending  June 
20,  averaging  about  15  per  cent.  This 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  divi¬ 
dend  for  the  first  six  months’  term, 
which  was  nearly  30  per  cent.,  but  the 
rate  reduction  of  12  per  cent,  which 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  naturally  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lower  dividend  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  term.  The  net  cost  of  insurance 
to  State  Fund  policyholders  was  7  per 
cent,  less  for  the  second  term  than  for 
the  first,  as  the  greatly  reduced  rates 
for  the  second  term  more  than  offset 
the  somewhat  reduced  dividends. 

Dividends  were  declared  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  term  in  all  the  42  groups  of  em¬ 
ployment  enumerated  in  the  act.  The 
highest  dividend  will  be  paid  in  the 
manufacturing  groups  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  20  per  cent.  The  rate  for  heavier 
manufacturing,  building  construction, 
mining,  quarrying  and  lumbering  indus¬ 
tries  is  15  per  cent.  On  excavation 
tunneling  and  subaqueous  construction 
10  per  cent,  will  be  paid  and  on  trans¬ 
portation,  public  utilities  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  trades  the  dividend  is  5  per 
cent. 

Every  employer  insured  in  the  State 
Fund  will  receive  a  dividend,  except 
those  who  paid  only  the  minimum  pre¬ 
mium  of  $4,  which  is  not  subject  to 
further  reduction  by  dividends  and 
those  whose  accounts  showed  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  disbursements  over  premiums, 
to  whom  no  dividends  is  permissible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  net  premiums  written  by  the 
fund  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30  amounted  to  $1,287,037.  The 
number  of  policyholders  on  that  date 
was  7,853  as  contrasted  with  5,011  July 
1,  1914.  The  fund  earned  a  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  $370,829  on  the  first 
year’s  business  after  paying  all  losses 
and  setting  up  a  loss  reserve  of  $621,- 
883.86  and  a  catastrophe  surplus  of 
$109,111.11.  The  reserves  have  been 
set  up  according  to  a  method  approved 
by  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
which  has  ordered  the  mutual  compan¬ 
ies  writing  compensation  insurance  to 
conform  to  this  method  in  setting  up 
their  reserves. 

The  expenses  for  the  12  months 
amounted  to  $207,100,  or  17  per  cent, 
of  the  earned  premiums.  The  fund  is 
now  operating  at  an  expense  ratio  of 
about  10  per  cent.  The  law  provides 
for  thd  payment  of  administration  ex¬ 
penses  by  the  State  until  1917. 

The  loss  ratio  for  the  first  year  was 
64  per  cent.,  which  is  also  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  The  normal  loss  ratio 
for  insurance  companies  operating  un¬ 
der  the  New  York  act  might  be  stated 
as  65  per  cent.,  which  is  the  allowance 
for  losses  in  the  rates  promulgated  for 
the  casualty  companies  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  33.3  per  cent 
being  allowed  for  expenses.  In  com¬ 
paring  the  expense  and  loss  ratios  of 
the  State  Fund  with  those  of  the  casu¬ 
alty  companies,  which  have  not  yet 
been  announced,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  State  Fund 
rates  average  29  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  company  rates. 

If  the  State  Fund  had  charged  the 
same  rates  as  the  companies  did,  the 
loss  ratio,  on  the  basis  of  the  larger 
premium  income  which  it  would  have 
received,  would  have  been  about  55 
per  cent,  and  the  expense  ratio  about 
14  per  cent.,  the  management  says. 
It  also  said  the  experience  of  the  State 
Fund  to  date  indicates  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  are  adequate  to  cover  losses, 
to  provide  ample  reserve  and  surplus 
funds,  and  to  yield  substantial  divi¬ 
dends  to  policyholders. 


Surety  Association  of  America  Opens 

Bureau  to  Clear  Accounts  for  Re¬ 
insurance  and  Co-suretyship 

The  Surety  Association  of  America 
has  established  a  Surety  Clearing 
House  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Association  and  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  separate  bureau.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Clearing  House  will  be  to 
clear  accounts  for  its  members  for 
amounts  owing  between  them  for  re¬ 
insurances  and  co-suretyship. 

Any  member  of  The  Surety  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  is  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Surety  Clearing  House,  al¬ 
though  membership  in  the  Surety  Clear¬ 
ing  House  is  not  obligatory  upon  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Surety  Association  of 
(America. 

The  charter  members  of  the  Surety 
Clearing  House  are:  The  Aetna  Acci¬ 
dent  &  Liability  Company,  American 
Surety  Company  of  New  York,  The  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Casualty  Company,  Fidelity  & 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  Globe 
Indemnity  Company,  National  Surety 
Company,  New  England  Equitable  In¬ 
surance  Company. 

Clearings  are  to  be  made  twice  a 
month, —  that  is,  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  the 
month. 

The  first  clearings  were  made  for  the 
period  ending  August  14,  1915. 

The  Aetna  Accident  and  Liability 
Company  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  member  to  send  in  its  clearings. 
The  National  Surety  Company  sent  in 
the  largest  amount.  The  total  amount 
for  the  clearings  exceeded  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  ($18,000.00). 

The  details  for  the  clearings  and  the 
operation  of  the  Clearing  House  have 
been  worked  out  very  carefully.  This 
was  demonstrated  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  first  clearings  were  handled 
in  the  Clearing  House,  as  the  clearings 
were  made  and  checks  for  balances  due 
members  were  sent  out  during  the  same 
day  that  the  last  clearings  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Clearing  House. 

The  Surety  Clearing  House  will  fill 
a  long-felt  want  among  surety  compan¬ 
ies  as  a  medium  for  the  speedy  and 
accurate  handling  of  the  many  and 
large  amounts  owing  between  compan¬ 
ies  arising  out  of  the  ever-increasing 
re-insurance  and  co-suretyship  matters. 

R.  R.  Gilkey,  secretary  of  The  Surety 
Association  of  America,  is  manager  of 
the  Surety  Clearing  House. 


A  GENTS! 

■■  ^ ^ — — 

Get  a  company  that  enables  you 
to  give  all  your  time  to  selling 
your  policy  and  doesn’t  require 
the  major  portion  of  your  time 
to  convince  your  prospect  your 
company  is  financially  all  right. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of 
such  companies.  Here’s  one — 

FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND  BALTIMORE 


Casualty  and  Surety 

Underwriters  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

The  reports  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  officers  reflected  the  broad 
activities  of  both  of  the  Associations 
and  marked  progress  in  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  the  business  was 
indicated.  Summaries  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  and  reports  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association,  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  urged  a  greater  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  the  various  bu¬ 
reaus  operating  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  casualty  and  surety 
business.  A  draft  of  certain  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Association 
has  been  made  to  provide  for  a  new 
form  of  membership  to  be  known  as 
bureau  membership  whereby  the  bu¬ 
reaus  and  associations  of  the  companies 
may  become  actively  affiliated  with  the 
parent  association. 


ACCIDENT-HEALTH  BUREAU 

A  BUSINESS  NECESSITY 


TRAVELERS  WINS  ON  REVERSAL 


Walter  C.  Faxon  Tells  the  Reasons  of 
Organization,  Its  History  and 
Success 


New  York  Supreme  Court  Sets  Aside 
Verdict  in  Sasse  Case  for 
$6,311 


The  New  York  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  the  verdict  of  $6,311  given 
against  the  Travelers  in  the  trial  term 
of  the  Sasse  case.  A.  A.  Sasse  fell 
while  entering  the  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1912  and  an  autopsy  showed 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
the  rupture  of  a  large  aneurism  on  the 
aorta. 

In  returning  its  opinion,  the  Court 
says: 

“The  liability  of  the  insurer  does 
not  extend  to  a  death  which  results 
from  or  in  consequence  of  any  disease 
or  is  caused  wholly  or  in  part  by  bod¬ 
ily  infirmity  or  disease,  nor  to  any 
death,  unless  caused  by  bodily  injury 
which  is  external,  accidental,  and  is 
the  proximate,  sole  and  only  cause  of 
death.  Mrs.  Sasse  was  bound  to  show, 
that  her  husband’s  death  came  strictly 
within  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Con¬ 
tracts  of  insurance,  like  other  con¬ 
tracts,  are  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  the  parties  have  used,  and  if 
they  are  clear  and  unambiguous  the 
terms  are  to  be  and  understood  in  their 
plain,  ordinary  and  proper  sense.” 


At  the  Wednesday  session  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association,  Walter  C. 
Faxon,  vice-president  of  the  Aetna  Life, 
briefly  sketched  the  history  of  tne  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Bureau  of  Personal  Ac¬ 
cident  and  Health  Underwriters  and 
summed  up  his  talk  in  the  following 
comment  on  a  letter  he  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  B.  A.  Page,  vice-president 
of  the  Travelers: 

“The  spirit  of  this  letter  is  the  spirit 
that  should  dominate  this  organization. 
The  Bureau  needs  the  support  of  the 
companies — all  of  them.  The  compan¬ 
ies — all  of  them — need  the  help  which 
the  Bureau  can  give.  Conducted  as  a 
purely  business  proposition  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
our  business,  and  operating  along 
broad  lines,  no  company  can  afford 
not  to  participate  in  its  advantages 
and  carry  its  share  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Constructive  co-operation  should 
be  our  endeavor  and  not  destructive 
competition.  The  field  of  operation  for 
accident  business  is  sufficiently  broad 
for  all  of  us,  and  more,  could  we  only 
join  forces  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  necessity  of  carrying  accident  in¬ 
surance,  as  they  are  now  educated  in 
respect  to  fire  insurance.  The  changed 
conditions  under  which  our  business  is 
now  conducted  has  done  away  with  the 


necessity  of  keen  competition.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  make  the  agents 
go  after  entirely  new  business  and  not 
waste  their  energies  in  destroying 
work  already  done  by  agents  of  other 
companies.  They  might  better  be  get¬ 
ting  new  business  that  will  prove 
more  profitable  to  themselves  and  to 
their  companies  in  the  long  run  than 
getting  business  away  from  other  com¬ 
panies  through  obtaining  special  con¬ 
cessions  which  cannot  be  afforded  by 
the  companies  assuming  the  trans¬ 
ferred  risks.  By  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  referred  to  I  mean  the  policy 
benefits  of  the  present  day  are  so 
broad  that  no  one  can  complain  he  is 
not  being  offered  enough  for  his  money. 
The  restrictions  and  conditions  that 
the  policies  formerly  contained  have 
nearly  all  been  swept  away,  either  by 
the  companies,  the  legislatures  or  the 
Courts,  and  the  enormous  claim  pay¬ 
ments  which  the  companies  are  con¬ 
tinuously  making  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  country  are  such  convinc¬ 
ing  arguments  of  the  universal  need 
of  accident  insurance  protection  that 
the  task  of  the  agents  in  securing 
business  is  immeasurably  less  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

“The  easier  we  have  made  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  our  policies  by  the  embodiment 
of  special  features,  accumulative  val¬ 
ues,  beneficiary  insurance  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  more  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  commission  payments  for 
selling  them,  all  forced  by  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  competition,  until  as  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstone,  the 
value  has  all  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
business  so  far  as  there  being  any 
underwriting  profits  for  the  companies 
in  its  transaction. 

“We  cannot  hope  that  the  Bureau 
will  accomplish  all  we  would  like  to 
have  it  do  at  one  time.  We  must  es¬ 
tablish  a  foundation  for  our  future  ef¬ 
forts  by  acquiring  sufficient  confidence 
in  each  other  to  believe  that  what  we 
attempt  will  be  done  in  good  faith. 
Unless  a  working  degree  of  confidence 
in  each  other  can  be  established  or 
acquired,  we  might  as  well  quit  ‘right 
now,’  as  they  say  down  South. 

“The  burden  of  carrying  on  these 
organizations  falls  usually  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  few  willing  men.  and 
they  are  naturally  men  who  have  many 
other  and  equally  important  things  to 
do.  It  is  all  the  more  essential  that 
the  companies  should  declare  them¬ 
selves  openly  as  being  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  Bureau.  If  enough  of 
the  companies  will  support  it,  then 
success  is  assured.  If  a  great  many 
companies  withhold  their  support,  hop¬ 
ing  to  derive  some  temporary  advan¬ 
tage  by  not  co-operating  with  the 
others,  then  failure  is  equally  assured. 
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CASUALTY  and  SURETY  UNDERWRITERS  CONVENTION 


ALEXANDER  REVIEWS  YEAR 


SEES  BIG  FUTURE  FOR  ASS’N. 


Says  It  Has  Opportunity  to  Demon¬ 
strate  Superiority  of  Stock  Over 
State  Insurance 


Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  August  24.— 
Following  the  report  of  the  credentials 
committee  at  the  first  business  session 
of  the  International  Association  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  came  the  address 
of  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
International  Association  and  of  the 
Continental  Casualty.  His  address  was 
in  full  as  follows: 

“Your  Program  Committee  reminded 
me  that  custom  prescribed  that  the 
president  should  address  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  sincerely  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  the  interesting  and 
instructive  addresses  we  will  listen  to 
from  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  on  the  program,  coupled  with  the 
most  excellent  work  done  by  your 
Executive,  Membership,  and  other 
Committees,  and  embodied  in  their  re¬ 
ports,  will  more  than  make  up  for  any 
lack  of  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
few  thoughts  I  have  to  convey  to  you 
at  this  time. 

“Your  Membership  Committee  has  in 
its  circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  your  possession,  very  completely 
outlined  some  of  the  good  work  done 
by  this  Association  and  its  predecess 
ors  in  the  past,  and  others  that  it 
rightfully  expects  to  accomplish  in  the 
future. 

Opportunity  for  Association 

“Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  more  opportunities  now  pres 
ent  for  constructive  work  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  than  there  have  been  at  any 
time  in  the  past  or  that  there  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  in  the  future.  Opportunity  is 
said  to  knock  at  each  man’s  door  hut 
once.  That  may  he  true  of  a  person 
but  it  is  not  true  of  an  association 
such  as  the  International,  for  oppor 
tunity  has  taken  up  at  least  its  tern 
porary  abode  outside  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  door  and  instead  of  giving  timid 
knocks  is  fairly  shrieking  for  atten¬ 
tion. 

“Of  the  many  opportunities  now  ly¬ 
ing  open  to  the  Association  I  know  of 
none  greater  than  the  opportunity  that 
the  Association  has  to  demonstrate 
through  its  individual  members  that 
privately  conducted  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  along  compensation  lines  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  and  compete  with  State 
compensation  insurance.  At  first  the 
indications  were  that  the  competition 
of  the  State  was  going  to  be  along 
monopolistic  lines,  that  is,  that  the 
State  would  take  over  compensation 
insurance  and  by  its  edict  and  by  legis¬ 
lation  make  State  insurance  compul¬ 
sory  and  bar  out  private  insurance. 
At  present  the  trend  of  thought  among 
the  advocates  of  State  insurance  is  to 
have  the  State  engage  in  that  line  of 
endeavor  in  direct  competition  with 
private  companies.  Any  machine  that 
is  going  to  continue  to  be  used  in 
human  endeavor  must  utilize  in  a  pro 
ductive  capacity  some  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  power  put  into  it;  if  some 
other  machine  can  be  devised  that  will 
deliver  a  larger  amount  of  finished 
product  for  less  initial  power  the  sec¬ 
ond  machine  will  drive  the  first  one 
out  of  use.  So  it  may  be  said  to  be 
in  comparing  State  insurance  and  pri 
vate  insurance. 

“Efficiency  is  the  final  test  for  sur- 
vivalship  in  systems  of  insurance,  as 
well  as  in  animal  organisms.  This  As¬ 
sociation,  together  with  the  agents’  as 
sociation,  must  work  to  accomplisn 
this  end. 

Condition  of  Associatidn 
“The  Association  is  in  particularly 
good  shape  at  the  present  time  to  de 
vote  itself  to  the  large  issues  which 
are  before  it,  as  it  is  not  compelled, 
as  a  whole,  to  give  any  attention  to 
the  details  of  any  particular  branch. 


By  the  formation  of  the  accident  bu 
reau,  it  has  so  rounded  out  its  set  of 
subsidiary  associations  that  nothing  is 
left  to  itself  but  the  consideration  of 
the  broad,  general  principles  which 
should  actuate  the  whole,  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  class,  of  business. 

“We  are  entering  into  a  period 
which  must  be  one  of  constructive 
conservation. 

Work  Must  Be  Constructive 

“iAII  of  our  efforts  must  be  along  the 
line  of  building  up  and  the  structure 
must  be  conserved  and  protected. 

“When  the  industrial  world  seems 
troubled  and  labor  is  restless,  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  not  steady,  and  then 
it  is  that  our  companies  are  called 
upon  to  tide  over  a  seeming  lack  in 
the  home  conditions  which  would  not 
be  thought  of  if  the  wage  earner  were 
busy  at  his  accustomed  task  and  the 
income  unimpaired. 

“It  should  not  be  without  a  sense  of 
gratitude  that  we  are  able  to  say  that 
the  companies  of  this  organization 
have  come  through  the  year  in  a  high¬ 
ly  creditable  manner,  and  we  are  ready 
to  embark  upon  a  campaign  of  pro¬ 
tection  better  than  ever.  We  have 
some  new  problems  to  solve  in  the 
way  of  compensation  insurance,  hut 
we  welcome  the  new  laws  and  will  co¬ 
operate  with  all  interested  to  bring 
about  the  best  results. 

Workmen  Dependent  on  Insurance 

“The  wage  earner  is  dependent  more 
and  more  each  day  upon  the  casualty 
companies  to  conserve  capital  and  re¬ 
sources  with  which  to  care  for  him 
should  he  at  any  time  need  help,  and 
this  in  turn  aids  in  a  large  degree  the 
employer  of  labor  by  relieving  him  of 
many  perplexing  problems  (situations) 
in  dealing  with  a  disabled  employe. 

I  think  the  employer  is  learning  to 
recognize  the  great  help  our  companies 
are  to  him  by  relieving  him  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  holding  a  part  of  his  work¬ 
ing  capital  in  abeyance  to  take  care 
of  disabled  employes.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  fulfilling  our  part  in  the  great 
plan  of  constructive  advancement  by 
conserving  capital  for  what  has  been 
called  emergency  needs. 

“We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  casualty  and  surety  companies  are 
existing  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  in  that 
the  monies  which  are  paid  to  them  by 
the  public  are  simply  held  and  con¬ 
served  until  those  who  are  in  need  by 
reason  of  some  disabling  cause  ask 
for  it. 

“Looking  ahead,  we  readily  see  that 
this  is  not  a  time  for  disintegrating 
misunderstandings  or  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  companies  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  We  must  stand  as  a  unit 
in  order  that  we  may  best  serve  those 
of  our  assured  who  seem  to  need  our 
help  during  trying  times  caused  by 
war  and  fear  of  lack  of  work  and  sus¬ 
tenance  in  our  country. 

Constructive  Co-operation 

“To  some  of  our  friends  who  have 
been  inclined  to  question  the  value  of 
this  organization,  I  wish  to  say  that 
criticism  is  never  helpful  unless  it  is 
constructive.  We  have  done  much, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  more,  and  the 
watchword  for  constructive  activity  is 
co-operation. 

“Not  unmindful  of  the  disturbed  and 
destructive  conditions  which  seem  to 
prevail  in  Europe  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  take  our  part  in  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  all  of  our  national  resources 
and  activities,  so  that  when  the  time 
comes,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it 
may  be  soon,  when  our  country  shall 
be  called  upon  to  mediate  and  bring 
about  peace  or  relieve  the  situation 
and  distressed  conditions,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  done  best  by  natural,  norma' 
conservation  of  all  the  activities  of 
the  large  amounts  of  capital  controlled 
by  the  companies  comprising  this  and 
other  great  organizations.  We  have  a 
great  and  important  part  to  play  until 
economic  conditions  are  normal. 


CONI RACE  BONDS  DISCOSSED 


R.  H.  TOWNER  GIVES  DETAILS 


New  Conditions  Have  Crowded  Out 
Former  Standards  of  Contract 
Underwriting 


R.  H.  Towner,  president  of  the  Town¬ 
er  Rating  Bureau,  in  his  address  before 
the  Agents’  Association,  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  every  phase  of  contract 
bonding.  Speaking  of  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  contract  bond  underwriting, 
Mr.  Towner  said: 

New  legislation,  new  forms  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  bonds,  new  hazards  of  con¬ 
tract  work,  new  surety  companies,  new 
underwriters  and  new  agents,  have 
crowded  so  upon  each  other  in  recent 
years  that  former  standards  of  contract 
underwriting  have  been  abandoned  and 
new  standards  must  be  created.  The 
new  legislation  and  the  new  contract 
and  bond  forms  will  be  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  and  have  come  to  stay.  We  can 
safely  assume  for  the  future  (as  not  in 
the  past)  a  considerable  stability  of 
contract  liability.  To  make  contract 
loss  experience  useful  as  a  guide  to 
rates,  there  must  be  equal  stability  in 
underwriting  standards.  Rates  and  un¬ 
derwriting  are  so  intimately  connected 
in  their  effect  upon  contract  loss  ratios, 
that,  until  underwriting  standards  be¬ 
come  measurably  uniform,  rate-making 
upon  the  basis  of  loss  experience  is 
practically  impossible.  The  same  rate 
that  shows  a  safe  profit  on  a  proper 
selection  of  risks,  will  show  tremendous 
losses  on  a  bad  selection,  or  no  selec¬ 
tion. 

Demoralizing  Standards  Costly 

Departure  from  proper  underwriting 
standards  is  as  unwise,  as  injurious  and 
costly  to  the  company  itself,  and,  in 
many  respects,  as  demoralizing  to  the 
surety  community  as  a  whole,  as  depar¬ 
ture  from  proper  rates.  Writing  an  oc¬ 
casional  contract  application  for  less 
than  the  regular  rate  on  the  ground 
that  that  particular  contract  is  “safe” 
is  a  very  dangerous  practice.  Equally 
dangerous  is  the  belief  that  contract 
applications  which  are  too  hazardous 
to  write  at  regular  rates  may  be  safely 
written  at  higher  rates.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  so  reform  underwriting  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  application  becomes  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  the  manual  rate.  Other¬ 
wise,  reject  it  altogether.  Bad  under¬ 
writing  produces  no  greater  volume  of 
contract  bonds  than  good  underwriting. 
When  a  contract  is  let,  one  bond  can 
be  given — no  more  and  no  less.  If  you 
bond  a  bad  bidder  on  this  work — an  ap¬ 
plicant  financially  weak  or  morally  irre¬ 
sponsible — you  simply  enable  him  to 
shut  out  some  better  bidder  whose  bond 
would  have  been  desirable.  By  reject¬ 
ing  the  bad  bidder  you  force  the  con¬ 
tract  work  to  be  let  to  a  good  bidder. 
The  contract  work  would  be  the  same, 
and  you  would  wmite  an  undiminished 
volume  of  business  for  a  good  risk  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bad  one.  You  would  make 
a  profit  instead  of  a  loss. 

New  Standard  Not  Confining. 

The  new  standards  which  contract 
underwriters  must  adopt,  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  increased  liability  of  surety¬ 
ship  for  the  contractor’s  debts.  This 
liability  permeates  the  whole  contract 
application.  It  is  not  confined  to  “finan¬ 
cial  guarantee”  alone,  as  a  single  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  risk.  It  mu3t  influence 
your  judgment  as  to  the  contract  price. 
Old  surety  men  will  recall  many  past 
cases  where  the  contract  price  was  in¬ 
adequate,  entailing  serious  loss  on  the 
contractor,  sub-contractor,  material  men 
and  other  creditors,  but  not  very  seri¬ 
ous  loss  on  the  surety.  Sureties  were 
not  then  liable  to  pay  the  claims  of 
material  men  and  sub-contractors,  on 
whom  fell  a  large  part  of  the  loss  due 
to  the  contract’s  failure.  Now  these 
claims  are  recovered  against  the  sure¬ 
ty,  which  bears,  therefore,  all  the  loss 
instead  of  but  a  part  of  it.  Hence,  pro¬ 
per  standards  of  underwriting  make  the 


adequacy  of  the  contract  price  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  financial  resources  of  the 
contractor.  Underwriters  who  accept 
doubtful  risks,  encourage  reckless  con¬ 
tractors  to  bid  too  low.  Those  who  re¬ 
ject  them,  promote  conservative  bid¬ 
ding  and  fair  contract  prices.  In  look¬ 
ing  out  for  their  own  interests  they 
serve  equally  well  the  interests  of  good 
contractors.  It  ought  to  be  impossible 
in  the  future  for  contractors  to  obtain 
suretyship  on  some  of  the  risks  which 
have  been  accepted  too  readily  in  the 
past. 

Protection  of  Principal 

Good  contract  underwriting,  then,  in¬ 
sists  always  that  the  principal  shall 
be  the  party  really  interested  and  not 
an  incorporated  or  other  dummy;  that 
his  fidelity  standing  is  good;  that  he  is 
financially  responsible;  that  his  debts 
have  been  truthfully  stated  and  his 
property  conservatively  valued;  that 
the  contract  price  is  adequate  so  far 
as  can  be  known;  that  special  and  con¬ 
cealed  hazards  do  not  exist,  or  are  fore¬ 
seen  and  provided  for;  that  the-  con¬ 
tractor’s  resources  are  equal  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  undertaking;  that  the 
contract  and  bond  forms  do  not  in¬ 
crease  the  surety’s  burden  beyond  the 
requirements  of  law;  and  that,  in  case 
of  loss,  no  unsual  cost  of  adjustment 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  surety  by  time, 
locality,  or  other  conditions.  Above  all 
that  the  application,  taken  as  a  whole, 
constitutes  a  “selected  risk;”  not  sim¬ 
ply  an  average  risk,  because  average 
contract  risks  can  never  make  profits 
in  the  long  run.  The  agent  and  under¬ 
writer  who  has  passed  on  all  these 
questions  with  intelligence,  judgment, 
and  conscientiousness  has  fulfilled  his 
duty  to  his  company.  In  the  long  run 
his  losses  will  be  small  and  his  contract 
underwriting  profitable.  And  it  is  when 
surety  companies’  contract  losses  are 
small  that  they  are  rendering  the  best 
service  to  good  contractors,  to  owners, 
and  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  For  then  they  protect  the 
good  contractor  against  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  of  irresponsible  bidders;  they 
save  the  owner  from  disputes  and  loss¬ 
es  which  bad  contractors  occasion  and 
which  no  bond  can  fully  recoup;  they 
save  the  general  public  from  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  premium  charges  which  must 
inevitably  follow  unwise  and  reckless 
contract  underwriting;  and  they  pre¬ 
serve  for  surety  companies  a  branch  of 
their  business  which  has  not  been  pro¬ 
fitable  in  the  past,  but  which  by  proper 
standards  of  underwriting  may,  we 
hope,  be  made  profitable  in  the  future. 
If  this  paper  shall  aid  surety  agents 
and  underwriters  even  a  little  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  adoption  of  such  standards, 
it  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose 
and  will  have  amply  repaid  its  author. 


SECRETARY  REPORTS  GAINS 


Company  Membership  Increased  By 
Three — Recommends  Discontinu¬ 
ance  of  Library — Federal  Tax 


The  report  of  Secretary  F.  Robertson 
Jones  at  the  first  business  session  on 
Tuesday  showed  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  now  embraces  fifty- 
seven  companies  and  seven  individuals 
and  one  honorary  member — an  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  of  three  over 
last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  and  work 
of  the  various  committees,  Mr.  Jones 
also  reported  on  the  Federal  War  Tax 
Bill  which  was  pending  before  the 
United  States  Congress  last  August. 
Mr.  Jones  had  been  requested  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1914,  to  stop  off  at  Washington 
on  his  way  back  to  New  York  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  status  of  the  bill.  He 
was  also  to  take  whatever  immediate 
action  he  might  deem  necessary  by 
way  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  This 
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STANDARD  POLICY 


William  Bro  Smith  Shows  True  Status 
of  Rating  and  Inspection 
Bureaus 


Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  August  26.— 
Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
by  delegates  during  the  two  previous 
days  of  the  Convention  as  to  what 
would  be  the  real  text  of  the  address  of 
William  Bro  Smith,  counsel  of  the 
I  ravelers  Insurance  Company,  which 
bore  the  title  of  “Whither”  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  following  excerpts  from  his 
address  to  the  second  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  associations  will  show  that  the 
anticipation  of  the  delegates  was  not 
doomed  to  disappointment: 

“Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  the 
contention  that  competition  in  premium 
rates  is  vicious  and  should  be  prevent¬ 
ed— and  the  arguments  are  not  all  with 
the  affirmative— it  cannot  rationally  be 
contended  that  companies  should  not  be 
permitted  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  matter  of  service  to  their  pa¬ 
trons  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  “to  give  better  service  than 
their  competitors.”  It  would  seem  to 
bo  a  right  which  may  not  be  denied  to 
any  company  or  class  of  companies  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  give  the  best 
service  under  the  most  liberal  contracts 
backed  by  the  highest  degree  of  secur¬ 
ity  but  this  appears  to  be  questioned. 

“I  would  not  make  use  of  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  present  the  views  expressed  in 
this  paper  if  it  were  not  for  the  feeling 
that  the  matters  to  which  I  shall  refer 
deserve  serious  consideration  by  the 
companies  engaged  in  Compensation 
and  Liability  insurance  and,  as  well,  by 
the  companies  which  transact  the  other 
classes  of  insurance,  for  these  evils,  if 
they  are  evils,  may  be  extended  before 
long  to  other  fields  of  insurance.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  may  be  applied  with 
as  much  reason  to  life,  fire  and  marine 
insurance  forms  of  underwriting  not 
represented  in  this  Association. 

Liability  and  Compensation  Bureaus 

“I.  Partly  through  the  actions  of  com 
pany  managers  and  largely  through  ef¬ 
forts  of  supervising  officials  a  leveling 
process  has  been  initiated  as  to  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  a  very  important  field 
of  underwriting,  Compensation  and  Lia 
bility.  This  process,  if  continued  in  op¬ 
eration  within  the  present  territorial 
limits,  may  prove  to  be  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  and,  if  extended  to  other  States, 
may  work  grievous  harm.  In  two 
States  these  companies  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  join  organizations  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  risks,  schedule  rating  and  rate¬ 
making  and  in  a  third  State  the  exam¬ 
ple  thus  set  is  likely  to  be  followed.  Ap¬ 
parently,  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  organizations  to  so 
extend  the  scope  of  operations  as  to 
take  from  the  members  freedom  of  in¬ 
dividual  action  in  other  important  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  selection  and 
underwriting  of  risks.  Ultimately,  the 
result  of  w'hat  I  hold  to  be  mistakes  of 
company  managers  on  the  one  part  and 
of  pressure  brought  by  the  supervising 
officials  on  the  other  will  be  to  place 
before  the  public  on  a  par  as  to  merit 
and  efficiency  companies  financially 
strong,  thoroughly  well  equipped,  con¬ 
ducted  upon  broad  and  safe  lines  with 
associations  and  State  managed  funds 
which  are  as  yet  but  experiments  and 
which  are  lacking  in  everything  which 
experience  has  taught  and  the  laws 
compel  us  to  regard  as  essential  to  per¬ 
manent  success. 

“These  organizations  are  of  a  very 
different  type  from  associations  like  the 
one  to  which  this  paper  is  presented 
and  the  bureaus  formed  by  companies 
and  associations  of  .the  respective 
classes  for  the  betterment  of  business 
condition  or  for  the  study  and  compila¬ 
tion  of  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  present  the  attempt  to  combine  in 
a  given  body  stock  companies,  mutual 
associations  and  State  managed  funds 
which  have  little  in  common  and  whose 
important  interests,  motives  and  pur¬ 
poses  differ  as  widely  as  their  respec¬ 
tive  plans  of  organization.  Is  not  this 


comparable  to  what  in  chemistry  would 
be  called  an  attempt  to  mix  incompat¬ 
ibles? 

State  Should  Supervise  Finances 

It  is  the  duty  of  supervising  officials 
to  ascertain  the  solvency  or  insolvency 
oi  insurance  companies,  to  exercise 
that  watchful  care  which  will  prevent 
discrimination  between  risks  of  the 
same  hazard  and  to  prevent  un¬ 
fair  methods  in  competition  but  it  is 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  privilege  of 
such  an  official  in  order  to  protect 
weaklings  or  to  develop  an  experimen¬ 
tal  system  to  interfere  betw'een  com¬ 
panies  of  a  given  class  and  their  policy¬ 
holders  so  long  as  the  premium  charge 
is  adequate  and  there  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  between  policyholders. 

“For  years  the  stock  companies,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  danger  of  indiscriminate 
rate-cutting  and  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  have  maintained  on 
their  own  motion  and  at  great  expense 
bureaus,  through  the  agencies  of  which 
adequate  premium  rates  might  be  as¬ 
certained,  improper  competitive  prac¬ 
tices  discouraged  and  industrial  risks 
suitably  safeguarded  and  improved  so 
that  the  hazards  attaching  thereto 
might  be  lessened  and  in  many  respects 
eliminated. 

“But  as  the  laws,  which  are  to  be 
ound  on  the  statute  books  of  so  many 
of  the  States  popularly  known  as  ‘Anti- 
Trust  Laws’  and  ‘Anti-Combination 
Laws’  in  a  number  of  instances  by  rea¬ 
son  of  phraseology  or  judicial  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  held  to  apply,  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance,  as  well  as  to  trade 
and  business  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
these  terms,  it  was  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  legislative  help  in  order 
io  make  the  declaration  of  an  adequate 
premium  rate  effective.  This  help  was 
given  in  a  number  of  States  by  statutes 
which  regulate  rate-making  associations 
and  provide  for  the  approval  of  pre¬ 
mium  rates  as  to  adequacy  by  insur¬ 
ance  departments. 

“With  these  bureaus  and  with  the 
plenary  powers  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  there  is  little  real  dang  er  of 
‘ruinous  competition’  as  to  premium 
rates  as  between  stock  companies.  Nor 
is  there  any  inconsistency  between  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  rates  and  the 
right  of  companies  of  one  class  to  give 
to  their  own  policyholders  without  dis¬ 
crimination  the  advantages  of  lower  in¬ 
surance  cost  by  reason  of  superior  se¬ 
lection  and  management.  At  all  events, 
any  readjustment  of  premium  rates  is 
rubject  to  departmental  approval  and 
any  differences  which  might  arise  in  re¬ 
lation  thereto  would  only  be  betwreen 
companies  of  the  same  class  and  sub¬ 
ject  also  to  the  determination  of  the 
same  lawfully  constituted  authority. 
What  may  happen  to  the  State  man¬ 
aged  funds  which  are  not  subject  to 
regulation  or  to  the  mutual  associations 
with  restricted  assessment  powers  and 
large  dividend  potentialities  is  another 
question. 

Companies  Spend  $175,000 

“In  this  connection,  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  stock  companies, 
while  contributing  the  greater  part  of 
this  annual  cost  of  $175,000  for  New' 
York  State  alone  are  not  in  any  way 
relieved  from  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  their  own  inspection  departments  or 
of  their  own  rate-making  and  inspec¬ 
tion  bureaus  for  these,  of  necessity, 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  properly 
safeguard  the  field  that  is  now  almost 
nationwide  and  of  which  New  York 
forms,  although  an  important,  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part. 

“Again,  was  it  wise  for  the  stock 
companies  to  associate  with  the  State 
Fund  and  the  mutual  associations,  or 
either,  in  this  leveling  process  when 
the  material  advantages  accrue  to  the 
State  Fund  and  the  mutuals  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  with  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
burden  and  expense,  are  bestowed  as 
the  reward  to  the  stock  companies  for 
such  an  incongruous  alliance? 

Massachusetts  Conditions 
“In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  w'here,  although  Compensation 
premium  rates  must  be  approved  as  to 
adequacy  by  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner,  there  is  no  law  regulating  rate¬ 
making  associations  or  inspections  for 


rate-making  purposes,  the  stock  com¬ 
panies  w'ere  again  induced  to  join  a 
Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  is  made  up,  as  in  New 
York  State,  of  stock  companies,  mu¬ 
tuals  and  the  Massachusetts  Employes’ 
Insurance  Association,  which,  although 
not  a  State  Insurance  Fund  in  any 
sense,  is  nevertheless  a  body  which  en¬ 
joys  certain  privileges  and  powers  not 
common  to  stock  companies  or  mutual 
associations  and  is  in  many  w'ays  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Gain  by  Standard  Policy? 

There  may  be  practical  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Policy  for  use  in  all  of  the  States 
which  will  countervail  the  weighty  ar¬ 
guments,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  insuring  company  and  that  of  the 
policyholder,  against  a  statutory  form 
of  insurance  contract  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  need  not  be  repeat¬ 
ed  here  for  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
standard,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  should 
be  the  same  in  all  of  the  States 
in  which  compensation  laws  are  in 
force.  We  play  with  the  word  ‘Stand¬ 
ard’  when  we  prescribe  a  particular 
form  of  contract  for  each  compensation 
State.  However,  much  compensation 
laws  may  differ  in  phraseology  and  ar¬ 
rangement  or  in  schedules  of  benefits, 
they  all  have  the  same  basic  principle 
and  a  form  of  contract  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  compensation  obligations  of 
employers  may  be  formed  so  that,  with 
appropriate  designating  riders  or  en¬ 
dorsements,  it  may  be  used  in  every 
State  and  as  well  to  cover  all  of  the 
compensation  obligations  of  employers 
who  conduct  their  business  operations 
in  a  number  of  States.  That  this  is 
practicable  has  been  demonstrated  by 
a  number  of  insurance  companies  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supervising 
officials  of  several  States. 

Deposits  from  Foreign  Companies 

“When  Chapter  183  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Masachusetts  for  the 
year  1915  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  for  some 
reason  or  through  some  neglect  the 
vices  of  the  measure  were  not  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  General  Court. 
Because  of  this  neglect,  perhaps,  every 
foreign  insurance  company  which 
transacts  the  business  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  •  insurance  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  must 
within  a  specified  number  of  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  transaction 
of  business  therein,  or  after  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  its  license  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  or  after  its  refusal  to 
renew  the  same,  deposit  with  a  trus¬ 
tee  to  be  named  by  the  Industrial  Ac¬ 
cident  Board  an  amount  equal  to 
twenty- five  per  cent,  of  its  obligations 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under 
Workmen’s  Compensation  policies  is¬ 
sued  to  employers  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  within  thirty  days  after 
such  withdrawal,  revocation  of  license, 
or  refusal  to  renew  license  deposit 
with  such  trustee  an  amount  equal  to 
the  remainder  of  such  obligations  in¬ 
curred  or  to  be  incurred,  to  be  defe" 
mined  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  and  the  amount  so  deposited  to 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  company  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  company  had  contin¬ 
ued  to  transact  business  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

“Moreover,  every  such  foreign  incur 
ance  company  shall  within  sixty  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  furnish 
a  bond  running  to  the  Commonwealth, 
with  some  surety  company  authorized 
to  transact  business  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  surety,  for  such  an  amount 
and  in  such  form  and  with  such  surety 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  the  bond  to  be  that  the 
company  will  make  such  deposits  as 
are  required  by  the  first  section  of  the 
act.  In  default  of  such  a  bond  the 
company  must  furnish  other  security 
satisfactory  to  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  that  such  deposits  will  be  so 
made. 

“Evidently,  those  who  framed  this 
legislation  believed  that  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  industrial  workers  in  time  of 
disability  justified  so  radical  a  meas¬ 
ure  but  they  overlooked  the  fact  that 
it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  well-being 


of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  its  poo 
pie  that  those  engaged  in  industrial 
or  other  occupations  or  employments, 
and  who  carry  insurance  against  acci¬ 
dent  or  sickness  at  their  own  cost, 
should  have  a  guarantee  of  payment 
of  insurance  money  equally  strong  and 
certain.  They  overlooked  the  further 
fact  that  the  widows  and  orphans,  bene 
ficiaries  under  life  insurance  protec¬ 
tion.  have  as  good  a  claim  to  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  this  kind  as  the  employe  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  industrial  pursuit  Per 
haps  the  claims  of  those  who  sustain 
loss  by  fire  and  marine  risk  and  the 
explosion  of  boilers  and  fly-wheels  do 
not  rank  so  high  in  the  scale  of  senti¬ 
ment  as  those  of  the  injured  employe 
or  widow  or  orphan  but  the  business 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
not  without  some  claim  to  a  like  guar¬ 
antee.  Until  the  enactment  of  this 
law  it  was  commonly  believed  that  all 
beneficiaries  of  insurance — as  to  per¬ 
sons,  at  least  occupied  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  morals  and  law  as  to  the  right 
to  be  reimbursed  for  loss  sustained  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  insurance  obli 
gation. 

“Moreover,  it  has  been  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  doctrine  that  with  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  insurance  policyholders  and  bene' 
ficiaries  are  amply  guaranteed  against 
the  loss  which  might  otherwise  come 
from  the  failure  of  insurance  companies 
to  meet  their  obligations. 

(i  Few  States  Require  Deposits 

“In  but  an  insignificant  number  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  is  there  any 
requirement  of  a  deposit  or  special  de 
posit  of  any  kind  except  in  the  home 
States.  These  special  deposits  are  al 
most  universally  recognized  as  vicious 
in  character,  tending  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  company  called 
upon  to  make  the  deposit.  They  have 
been  condemned  by  the  insurance 
supervising  officials  as  well  as  by  un¬ 
derwriters.  This  Chapter  183  of  the 
laws  of  1915  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  is  really  but  a  special 
deposit  requirement  in  a  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  form.  If  the  requirements  of 
this  law  are  to  stand  as  to  companies 
which  write  compensation  insurance, 
why  should  they  not  be  extended  in 
their  application  so  as  to  apply  to  all 
other  forms  of  insurance? 

“Something  else  was  overlooked  by 
the  promoters  of  this  law  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  so  many  of 
the  States  in  which  Massachusetts 
companies  transact  business  so-called 
retaliatory  or  reciprocal  laws.  These 
will  require  each  Massachusetts  insur¬ 
ance  company  engaged  in  the  business 
of  Workmen’s  Compensation  insurance 
to  give  a  bond  or  make  a  deposit  of 
the  character  required  by  this  law  in 
every  State  in  which  it  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  and  the  comoanies 
of  which  States  are  subject  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  law. 

“Additional  illustrations  might  be 
presented  but  have  we  not  enough  in 
the  way  of  statement,  suggestion  and 
criticism  of  an  infringement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  privilege  to  make  us  stop  and 
consider  whither  we  are  being  led?” 

Secretarv  Reports  Gains 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 
bill  (H.  R.  18891),  provided  that  a  reve¬ 
nue  stamp  should  be  fixed  to  every 
casualty,  fidelity  and  guarantee  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  when  issued,  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar 
(or  fractional  part)  of  the  amount  of 
the  premium  charged  for  said  policy. 

After  consultation  with  John  T.  Stone 
and  William  Bro  Smith,  Mr.  Jones  re¬ 
quested  that  the  bill  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide  for  collection  of  a  tax  from 
the  casualty  companies  quarterly,  or 
otherwise  periodically,  as  in  the  States 
throughout  the  country  and  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  and  did  their  best  to 
secure  it  when  the  bill  went  to  the 
Conference  Committee.  The  House 
Conferees,  however,  stood  out  firmly 
against  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
we  were  consequently  not  able  to  se¬ 
cure  if. 
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DANGERS  THREATEN  BUSINESS 


PRESIDENT  GILBERT’S  ADDRESS 


Head  of  Casualty  Agent’s  Association 
Tells  of  the  Work  of  the 
Organization 

Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  August  24. 
(Special.)— George  A.  Gilbert,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Agents,  addressed  that  body 
in  session  here  to-day.  He  described 
the  dangers  that  had  threatened  the 
casualty  business  and  brought  about 
the  organization  of  the  Association 
three  years  ago.  Continuing,  he  said 
in  part: 

"Our  association  recognized  the 
gravity  of  threatened  State  insurance 
legislation  and  that  the  situation  could 
with  but  slight  promise  of  success  be 
handled  by  casualty  and  surety  inter¬ 
ests  alone  and  that  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  reaching  the  assured,  regardless 
of  the  kind  of  insurance  he  carried 
must  be  undertaken.  Not  only,  how¬ 
ever,  did  so-called  State  insurance 
threaten  the  continuation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  casualty  agents  and  companies 
but  in  some  States  fire  insurance  be¬ 
came  similarly  concerned  and  in  a  few 
instances  provision  was  statutorily 
made  for  the  furnishing  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  surety  bonds. 

"The  view  seemed  to  prevail  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  that  insurance  was  beset 
by  two  evils — one  insurance  companies, 
the  other,  insurance  agents.  Men  of 
State-wide  reputations  in  some  local¬ 
ities  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  lib¬ 
erally  of  their  voices  and  vocabularies 
to  the  establishment  of  State  operated 
insurance.  It  is  just  possible  that  just 
a  bit  of  what  to  them  seemed  self  in¬ 
terest  was  their  chief  motive.  Certain 
it  is  that  insurance  as  an  institution 
of  protection  was  hy  none  attacked.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
insurance  there  was  nothing  suggesting 
that  the  daily  disbursements  to  suf¬ 
ferers  of  loss  by  fire,  accident,  flood, 
death  or  other  calamity  was  in  itself 
condemnable  and  again  ix  has  never 
been  by  any  such  men  suggested  that 
through  means  other  than  that  of  their 
observance  of  the  payments  by  good, 
sound,  sanely  conducted  insurance 
have  they  gained  their  views  of  the 
benefits  of  insurance.  Their  attacks 
were  upon  the  business  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  companies  and  through  agencies 
and  their  lamentations  were  based  upon 
cost  of  insurance,  well  knowing  that 
any  method  of  operation  must  be  at¬ 
tended  by  some  cost.  They  singled  out 
in  their  attacks  agents’  commissions 
and  shareholders  dividends,  and  tried 
to  create  the  impression  that  agents 
are  unnecessary  and  stockholders  un¬ 
important  to  the  thorough  and  proper 
provision  of  indemnity.  Your  associa¬ 
tion,  officers  and  executive  committee 
recognized  the  importance  of  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  assured  and  that  of 
every  person  engaged  in  any  manner  in 
any  form  of  insurance,  hence  we  em¬ 
braced  the  Insurance  Federation  idea, 
and  gave  to  it  that  force  and  aid  that 
if  directed  by  casualty  and  surety  men 
in  the  interest  of  their  business  alone 
could  scarcely  have  been  similarly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  results.  Your  association, 
therefore,  employed  no  paid  secretary, 
but  through  State  organized  Insurance 
Federations  and  with  but  trifling  cost 
to  its  treasury,  helped  our  friends  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  other  lines  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  other 
States,  in  some  instances,  completely 
defeating,  a"d  in  others  effectually 
curbing  pro-State  insurance  activities. 
vour  association,  formed  to  promote 
the  good  work  of  earnest  honest  insur¬ 
ance  agents  and  to  lovallv  support 
stock  insurance  companies  whose  equip¬ 
ment  and  operations  commend  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  discerning  peo¬ 
ple,  was  never  in  an  abler  position  for 
future  usefulness  than  it  is  to-day.  It 
lays  no  claim  to  perfection,  nor  have 
mistakes  of  serious  import  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it.  Its  membership  extends  to 


practically  every  State,  and  numbers 
approximately  eight  hundred.  Its 
treasury  although  dependent  upon  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  its  members  is  adequate 
for  its  needs  and  a  respectable  balance 
to  its  credit  rests  with  its  bankers. 

“We  invite  to  membership  in  our 
Association  and  hearty  co-operation 
with  us  in  the  future  furtherance  of 
the  casualty  and  surety  business  all 
men  engaged  in  these  lines  of  business. 
We  purpose  to  continue  to  advocate  for 
the  assured  honest  indemnity  and  ef¬ 
ficient  service,  for  the  companies  ade¬ 
quate  rates  and  for  the  agents  such 
compensation  as  will  warrant  men  of 
proper  mental,  moral  and  educational 
endowment  to  undertake  and  continue 
that  line  of  public  service.  I  concur 
in  your  first  president’s  opinion  that 
the  interests  of  the  association  are  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  selection  of  a  new  man 
for  your  executive  each  year. 

"To  all  my  associate  officers  and  to 
the  members  of  all  committees  I  take 
particular  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
their  consistent,  loyal  and  efficient 
counsel  and  support  and  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  membership  generally  I  entertain 
feelings  of  real  indebtedness  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  of  making  so 
many  cherished  friendships  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  discharge  of  the  pleasant 
duties  incident  to  the  office  with  which 
I  was  honored  one  year  ago.” 


LAW  ON  COMPENSATION 

DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Leon  S.  Senior  Discusses  Current  Mat¬ 
ters  That  Have  Come  Up  in  the 
Courts  and  Elsewhere 

Leon  S.  Senior,  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Inspection  Rating  Board, 
thoroughly  covered  the  compensation 
situation  before  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents  on 
Tuesday.  Portions  of  his  address  are 
quoted  as  follows: 

“The  rapidity  with  which  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  great  economic 
subject  of  workmen’s  compensation  is 
being  moulded  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
decisions  of  that  great  conservative  tri¬ 
bunal,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
Within  a  brief  span  of  five  years  the 
court  delivered  two  opinions  which  in 
principle  are  totally  opposed  to  each 
other.  In  1910,  in  the  decision  in  the 
Ives  case,  that  court  declared  a  com¬ 
pulsory  workmen’s  compensation  meas¬ 
ure  unconstitutional.  It  had  denied  the 
existence  of  liability  as  against  an  em¬ 
ployer,  unless  the  cause  of  action  was 
based  on  the  theory  of  negligence.  It 
thus  defended  to  the  utmost  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  theory  which  was  properly 
fitting  to  primitive  industrial  condi¬ 
tions. 

Premium  Rates 

“The  premium  rates  for  compensation 
insurance  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  competition.  It  is,  of 
course,  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  any  competition  in  rates.  Premium 
rates  in  compensation  insurance  ought 
to  be  uniform,  far  removed  from  com¬ 
petitive  influences.  The  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania 
have  adopted  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  uniformity  in  premium  rates 
and  for  the  purpose  of  eliminative  in¬ 
fluences,  thereby  securing  the  solvency 
of  the  companies,  the  adequacy  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  employers  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  payment  to  the  beneficiaries. 

“The  economic  influence  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  rating  practice  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  New  York,  is  eloquently 
shown  in  the  statistical  data  we  have 
compiled.  For  instance:  In  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  automobile  manufacturers 
with  an  estimated  payroll  of  $8,500,000, 
the  employers  have  received  a  net  re¬ 
duction  of  24  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
insurance:  in  the  classification  of  but¬ 
ton  manufacturers,  the  employers  have 
received  a  net  reduction  of  25  per  cent.; 
cigar  manufacturers  show  a  net  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cost  of  17  per  cent.;  clothing 
manufacturers  with  an  estimated  pay¬ 
roll  of  $103, 00j  show  a  net  reduction 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  so  on  all  down  the 
line. 


URGES  ASSOCIATION  SUPPORT 


DIGGS  ON  FEDERATION  MOVEMENT 


History  of  Movement  Shows  Unparal- 
led  Success  in  Every  State 
Where  They  Exist 


Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Aug.  26.  (Spe¬ 
cial.)— At  the  second  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  associations,  W.  S.  Diggs, 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
Insurance  Federation  Executives,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  on  the  “Advanta¬ 
ges  of  State  Insurance  Federations” 
and  said  in  part: 

"We  have  met  here  to-day  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  two  national  organiza¬ 
tions,  one  including  in  its  membership 
the  home  office  officials  and  the  other 
the  agents  and  other  representatives. 
There  is  special  significance  and  pro¬ 
mise  in  the  character  of  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  an  organization 
that  has  become  a  growing  force. 

“I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  idea,  a  movement  which 
grew  out  of  ordinary  conditions  and 
which  now  stands  unique  in  its  accom¬ 
plishments — a  real  influence  among  in¬ 
surance  men.  The  joint  meeting  to-day 
is  a  recognition  of  the  need  and  value 
of  this  movement. 

Need  Recognition  From  All 
“There  are  approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  licensed  insur¬ 
ance  representatives  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  home  office  offi¬ 
cials  and  employees.  Of  those,  there 
are  one  and  one-half  million  more  who 
derive  their  sole  livelihood  from  the 
insurance  profession.  Nearly  two  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  paid  annually  for 
all  kinds  of  insurance  protection. 
These  vast  interests  are  confronted 
with  a  growing  danger  which  they  are 
inadequately  prepared  to  meet. 

"To  my  mind,  the  history  alone  of 
the  ‘Federation’  is  reason  enough  for 
its  recognition  and  support  by  every 
class  and  element  of  insurance.  Two 
years  ago  we  were  compelled  to  theor¬ 
ize:  to-day  we  can  cite  concrete  results 
and  plenty  of  them  in  proof  of  the 
thorough  practicability  of  the  idea.  In 
Ohio,  although  the  Federation  came 
too  late  to  save  the  casualty  line,  the 
mere  existence  of  the  movement  ef¬ 
fectually  checked  a  deep-laid  scheme 
for  making  serious  inroads  upon  every 
other  class  of  insurance. 

“How  little  the  insuring  public  really 
knows  of  the  facts  underlying  insur¬ 
ance!  We  must  go  to  the  people  with 
our  cause,  take  them  into  our  confi¬ 
dence  and  invite  the  closest  scrutiny. 
It  is  with  them  that  our  future  is 
lodged.  We  must  think  deeply,  act 
wisely  and  courageously,  that  our  con¬ 
clusions  may  stand  the  acid  test,  and 
build  a  solid  background  of  sound  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  We,  ourselves,  must  have 
a  correct  understanding  of  our  own 
problems,  an  intelligent  conception  of 
present  social  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  and  a  safe  and  fearless  medium, 
such  as  the  Federation,  for  the  enlight¬ 
enment  and  guidance  of  ourselves  and 
the  public. 

Aim  of  the  Federation 

The  Federation’s  aim  is  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  not  only 
between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  in¬ 
surance  but  also  between  the  under¬ 
writing  profession  and  those  who  in 
public  positions  can  so  easily  promote 
or  hamper  the  work  of  that  profession. 
Its  essential  function  is  publicity  and 
education — education  of  the  public,  the 
law-makers,  administrative  state  offi¬ 
cers  and  even  the  companies  them¬ 
selves  and  their  agents.  Most  of  our 
difficulties  spring  from  ignorance — 
either  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  our 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  public  or 
our  own  ignorance  of  the  public’s 
needs  and  desires.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  Federation  to  turn  on  the  light 
of  day,  to  illumine  the  dark  places,  to 
clear  away  the  fog  of  misapprehension 
and  to  point  the  way,  whenever  in  any 
respect  there  may  be  a  better  way.  As 
an  organization  representing  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  its  entirety,  the  Fede¬ 
ration  can  speak  with  wider  authority 


and  with  far  less  appearance  of  selfish 
motives  than  can  individual  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Federation  should  confine 
itself  to  those  fundamental  questions 
of  the  business  which  are  of  wide  pub¬ 
lic  importance.  By  standing  firmly  for 
the  right,  by  going  after  motes  and 
beams  with  equal  impartiality,  it  will 
eventually  command  a  respectful  hear¬ 
ing  in  every  legislature  hall,  in  every 
administrative  office  and  in  the  great 
forum  of  public  opinion  where  all  final 
verdicts  are  rendered. 

The  Federation  is  not  an  agents’  or¬ 
ganization  pure  and  simple,  neither  is 
it  solely  a  company  movement;  but  it 
finds  its  membership  in  the  whole  body 
of  insurance,  drawing  its  strength  in 
part  from  the  agent,  always  welcoming 
company  officials  in  its  councils,  and 
recognizing  the  home  office  as  the 
store-house  of  information  to  which  we 
must  go  for  guidance. 

Insurance  is  Co-operation 

The  larger  questions  involved  in  the 
business  of  insurance  are,  in  the  main, 
identical.  When  necessary  we  should 
bring  ourselves,  in  convincing  numbers, 
face  to  face  with  those  who  would  use 
our  business  as  a  political  plaything. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  establish 
finally  the  important,  but  not  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  fact,  that  insurance  is 
a  time  honored  institution,  builded  by 
intelligent  effort,  coming  with  remark¬ 
able  success  through  the  generations, 
and  that  he  who  would  destructively 
lay  hands  on  it,  will  be  forced  to  re¬ 
treat. 

“The  most  conspicuous  example  of 
co-operation  is  found  in  insurance,  it¬ 
self.  The  pages  of  history  are  replete 
with  its  benefactions.  Its  onward 
march  is  as  resistless  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  How  is  the  goal  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  be  reached?  The  late  Elbert 
Hubbard  said  that  he  learned  to  write 
by  writing.  Sherman  said,  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  “The  way  to  resume  specie 
payment  is  to  resume.’  The  way  to 
co-operate  is  simply  to  co-operate.  A 
well  known  educator  recently  defined 
‘lack  of  co-operation’  asserting  that  it 
finds  its  sole  justification  in  ignorance, 
selfishness  and  mutual  distrust.  What 
an  arraignment!  Can  it  be  possible 
that  we,  in  our  varied  activities  lead¬ 
ing  to  one  common  end,  are  in  the 
throes  of  such  a  bondage?  If  so,  we 
should  free  ourselves  from  this  para¬ 
lyzing  trinity  and  go  forward  in  the 
performance  of  a  great  duty. 


PRESENT  THE  MCNEIL  MEDALS 


Committee  Honors  Three  for  Having 
Heroically  Prevented  Fatal 
Accidents 


Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Coburn,  George  C. 
Poe,  and  Dr.  James  A.  Hamma  were 
selected  by  the  George  E.  McNeil 
Medal  Committee  as  the  recipients  of 
the  medals  awarded  to  those  who 
risked  their  lives  to  prevent  accidents 
to  others.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  Tuesday  morning  stated  its  reasons 
for  having  selected  these  three  as  most 
worthy  of  the  award. 

Mrs.  Coburn  will  receive  her  medal 
because  she  rescued  two  men  from  a 
burning  hospital  at  great  risk  to  her¬ 
self. 

Mr.  Poe  descended  into  well  and 
brought  to  the  surface  a  neighbor  who 
had  been  overcome  by  gas  in  the  well, 
succumbing  to  its  effects  himself. 

In  the  face  of  an  on-rushing  train, 
Dr.  Hamma  risked  his  life  to  pull  from 
danger  a  lady  who  had  fallen  on  the 
tracks. 

The  presentation  address  to  Mrs. 
Coburn  was  made  by  Arthur  E.  Childs, 
president  of  the  Columbian  National 
Life,  and  A.  F.  Culling,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life,  accepted  the 
medal  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Coburn.  Phil¬ 
lip  S.  Bowers,  of  Richmond,  presented 
the  medal  to  Mr.  Poe,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  J.  P.  Barrows,  of  St.  Louis. 
The  medal  for  Dr.  Hamma  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Charles  H.  Holland,  general 
manager  of  the  Royal  Indemnity,  and 
was  accepted  by  Henry  C.  Walters, 
counsel  of  the  National  Casualty. 
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FIELD  MAN  FEELS  PULSE 

IN  THE  SURETY  BUSINESS 


View  Point  Should  Harmonize  With 
Home  Office  Officials,  Says  Ralph 
W.  Smith 


"The  Field  Man  in  the  Surety  Busi¬ 
ness,  ’  was  the  title  of  the  address  by 
Ralph  W.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Surety  Company  at  Denver 
which  he  made  to  the  Agents’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  said  in  part: 

‘‘The  field  man  in  the  surety  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  every  line  of  insurance 
deals  with  the  fundamentals.  His  ear 
is  always  riveted  to  the  ground  that 
he  may  catch  every  vibration  of  active 
life.  It  is  upon  him  the  structure  of 
his  success  must  rest  and  the  meas 
ure  by  which  he  comprehends  the  re 
sponsibility  is  the  measure  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  victory. 

“In  congested  and  thickly  settled 
sections,  the  surety  business  can  be 
handled  more  scientifically  and,  from 
an  underwriting  standpoint,  with 
greater  safety  because  of  the  large  vol¬ 
ume.  The  centralized  nature  of  the 
business  makes  it  possible  to  apply 
the  maturer  judgment  that  is  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  the  more  constant  practice 
and  the  greater  variety  of  hazards  with 
which  the  underwriter  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  deal. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  business 
that  is  gathered  in  from  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  communities  must  come  in  small 
morsels  from  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  agents  whose  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  wide  knowledge  are  lim¬ 
ited.  The  agent  in  the  large  city  or 
the  thickly  settled  section  specializes 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by 
reason  of  his  constant  familiarity  with 
bonds  of  all  kinds  becomes  thoroughly 
educated  to  the  dangers  of  the  business 
as  well  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
different  lines. 

“The  only  men  who  make  good 
agents  in  sparsely  settled  sections  are 
the  men  who  have  other  lines  and  are 
successful  in  all.  To  be  successful  he 
must  be  busy;  but  he  lacks  the  time 
to  study  the  surety  business  as  does 
the  agent  in  the  congested  centers 
where  the  volume  is  large.  The  gen¬ 
eral  agent  in  such  a  field  then  finds 
himself  obligated  to  assume  the  role 
of  not  only  an  educator  but  a  student 
of  the  demands  of  the  territory.  He 
must  educate  his  sub-agents  within 
the  scope  of  those  demands. 

“If  this  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  make  good 
agents.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make 
a  sub-agent  understand  the  binding 
force  of  a  surety  bond.  His  viewpoint 
towards  such  an  obligation  is  similar 
to  his  viewpoint  to  fire  insurance.  A 
surety  bond,  however,  when  executed 
and  delivered,  becomes  a  solemn  bind¬ 
ing  obligation  of  the  company  and  as 
a  rule  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  com¬ 
pany  upon  the  ground  of  misjudgment 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  agent  exe¬ 
cuting  it.  Some  classes  of  fidelity  and 
non-hazardous  bonds  may  be  cancelled 
by  written  notice  as  may  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policy;  but  the  most  dangerous 
financial  guarantees  to  which  reference 
is  now  particularly  made  cannot  be 
cancelled  by  notice  or  in  any  other 
manner  or  for  any  reason  whatever. 

"I,  therefore,  believe  that  great  good 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  this  Association  with  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners.  Each  Association  should 
have  Continuing  Committees  co-operat¬ 
ing  and  working  with  each  other  to 
bring  about  a  uniform  system  of  laws 
and  practices. 

“I  believe  we  cannot  at  this  time 
estimate  the  great  value  that  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  surety  business  by  having 
this  organization  in  close  and  constant 
touch  with  that  organization,  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  insurance  laws  in 
the  various  States  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  so  that  the  education  that 
we  give  to  our  agents  in  relation  to 
the  business  in  the  one  State  may  be 
as  useful  to  the  agents  in  the  other 
State. 


BOILER  BUSINESS  BETTER 

FOR  THREE  YEAR  PERIOD 


Figures  Compared  Favorably  With 
Other  Lines  in  Report  of  W.  R.  C. 
Corson 


Commenting  on  the  past  year  in  the 
boiler  and  fly-wheel  field  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  August  25  of  the  International 
Association,  W.  R.  C.  Corson,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  said: 

“The  only  statistics  concerning  the 
business,  which  have  appeared  since 
that  last  convention  ,on  which  to  base 
an  opinion  are  embodied  in  the  reports 
of  the  companies  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1914,  but  those  I  am 
sure  are  most  illuminating.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  of  boiler  premiums  there 
shown  amounted  to  $2,722,732  and  of 
fly-wheel  premiums  to  $236,310,  a  total 
of  nearly  $3,000,000.  It  is  true  that 
this  figure,  representing  the  business 
of  the  boiler  and  fly-wheel  section,  is 
slim  and  slender  compared  with  the 
impressive  and  buxom  proportions  of 
the  figures  which  other  sections  of  this 
association  can  present  to  your  ad¬ 
miring  gaze.  Our  figure  does  show, 
however,  a  pretty  good  condition  for 
a  year  which  began  with  depression 
and  ended  with  near  a  prostration  in 
business.  I  think  it  is  worth  noting 
that  while  the  total  figure  for  better 
underwriting  is  some  $40,000  less  than 
for  1913,  it  is  nevertheless  so  large 
that  the  three  year  period,  of  which 
1914  was  the  final  year,  shows  a  much 
greater  growth  of  premiums  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  general  rate 
of  progress  which  the  business  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Corson  then  discussed  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  business  during  the 
past  year  and,  in  closing  his  report, 
remarked: 

“I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  while 
the  last  year  has  proved  a  critical 
period  to  our  line  of  underwriting,  we 
have  passed  it  with  a  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  is  encouraging. 


WINSHIP  DISCUSSES 

COMPENSATION  CONDITIONS 


Michigan  Commissioner  Criticizes  Rate 
Cutting  and  Comments  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Generally 


Hon.  John  T.  Winship,  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Michigan,  addressed 
the  meeting  of  casualty  and  surety 
agents  on  Tuesday.  After  remarking 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
represented  at  the  combined  meeting 
of  the  agents  and  underwriters,  he 
commented  on  the  different  casualty 
lines  in  part  as  follows: 

“Casualty  insurance,  like  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  forms 
to  handle  so  far  as  the  question  of 
adequacy  of  rates  is  concerned,  owing 
to  the  uncertainness  of  the  claims  aris¬ 
ing  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  and  abso¬ 
lute  data  upon  which  to  base  one’s 
judgment.  Life  insurance,  as  you 
know,  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
most  exact  science  because  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  every  human  being  will 
some  time  die.  but  one  man  may  go 
through  life  and  never  sustain  a  fire 
loss  or  a  casualty  loss,  while  another 
man  may  sustain  one  or  both  for  any 
number  of  consecutive  years. 

“At  this  time  the  most  interesting 
phase-  of  casualty  insurance  is  the 
workmen’s  compensation  feature  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  newest  and  least  is 
known  concerning  its  operation  or  its 
future.  The  inauguration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  workmen’s  compensation 
in  this  country,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
has  worked  vast  changes  in  the  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  business.  It  has  like¬ 
wise  given  rise  to  the  deepest  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  brightest  minds  in 
the  business.  In  these  days  of  social¬ 
istic  tendencies  and  the  purpose  of 
many  to  sow  seeds  of  discontent  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  that  are 
resulting  in  propagandas  and  schemes 
to  thrust  the  government  and  the  State 
into  private  business,  it  is  well  that 
profound  study,  clear  logic  and  honest 
purpose  should  be  invoked  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  Workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  is  the  form  of  insurance  that 


DIFFICULTY  EXPERIENCED 

BY  AGENT  STARTING  IN 

W.  E.  Magruder  Tells  Interesting  Story 
of  the  Troubles  of  an  ex-Drug 
Salesman 


Using  the  loss  of  applications  as  his 
subject,  W.  E.  Magruder,  M.  D„  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Investigation  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  illustrated  the  point  of  his 
address  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents  by  telling  the  insurance  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  former  drug  salesman  who 
became  interested  in  selling  accident 
and  health  insurance. 

After  many  unfruitful  efforts,  he  fi¬ 
nally  secured  a  satisfactory  contract 
and  started  in.  His  knowledge  of  in¬ 
surance  consisted  of  the  fact  that  he 
paid  $9  per  year  in  a  traveling  men’s 
association.  He  could  not  understand 
why  he  could  thus  secure  so  much 
more  weekly  indemnity  than  was  of¬ 
fered  for  a  larger  premium  by  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  finally  educated  himself  on 
these  points  and  prepared  to  solicit 
business  in  a  city  where  his  only  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  his  general  agent. 

How  this  agent  had  to  contend  with 
the  efforts  of  his  competitors  to  belittle 
his  company,  its  financial  standing,  the 
provisions  of  its  policies  and  everything 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  Magruder  in 
his  story.  The  point  he  makes  is  that 
li  the  companies  would  allow  the  com¬ 
mercial  salesman  a  reasonable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enter  the  business  and  also  take 
steps  to  correct  the  many  faulty  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  competition,  they  would 
thus  be  able  to  secure  as  representa¬ 
tives  a  high  class  of  men  who  are  capa- 
ble*  dependable  and  who  could  produce 
a  large  volume  of  business  as  did  the 
subject  of  his  story. 

Dr.  Magruder,  calling  himself  the 
theorist,  ended  his  talk  as  follows: 

The  conclusions  of  the  theorist  may 
be  erroneous,  but  he  is  now  willing  to 
make  a  further  demonstration  by  plac¬ 
ing  two  good  salesmen  (without  insur- 
ance  experience  whom  he  has  recently 
discovered)  in  the  same  or  an  office 
adjoining  the  other  general  agent,  and 
allow  them  to  build  up  a  business  for 
other  companies  if  some  company  offi¬ 
cials  will  give  them  guarantees.  They 
can  represent  other  companies  in  the 
same  office  with  our  model  agent,  re¬ 
duce  their  overhead  expenses  thereby, 
and  the  business  of  each  would  be  as 
safe  as  though  they  represented  the 
same  company— such  being  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  honest  men.” 

“Your  theorist  feels  that  his  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  success;  that  there  are 
many  other  traveling  men,  and  others, 
who  could  be  induced  to  become  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  sale  of  accident  and 
health  insurance;  that  the  agent  should 
have  his  deferred  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  protected;  that  the  honestly  and 
carefully  written  application  controls 
the  losses  and  that  our  model  agent’s 
claims  are  in  reality  settled  when  he 
sells  the  policy;  that  frill-adorned  poli¬ 
cies  are  unnecessary  and  prove  a  bur¬ 
den  to  this  agent,  who  hopes  that  all 
companies  will  soon  adopt  uniform 
model  policies;  and  that  the  statistical 
committee  which  has  been  at  work  en¬ 
deavoring  to  estimate  the  cost  of  each 
separate  feature  in  accident  and  health 
policies,  and  the  companies  which  act 
upon  their  reports,  can  do  worse  than 
study  closely  the  character,  methods 
and  results  of  this  model  agent.” 

will  first  be  invaded  by  the  State  if 

any  form  is  invaded. 

“You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it, 
but  conditions  in  the  matter  of  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  The  rate  cutting  and  unfair  com¬ 
petition  that  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  was  inaugurated  has  been 
rampant.  These  practices  are  neither 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  company 
or  the  insured,  and  if  such  bodies  as 
these  can  do  anything  to  instill  a  more 
ethical  code  of  conduct  into  the  great 
agency  forces,  they  will  be  doing  a 
lasting  service.” 


e  Home  Office 
Building  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty 
Company 

is  tangible  evidence  of  two  things: 

(1)  That  the  Company  has  succeeded. 

(2)  That  it  is  in  business  to  stay. 

It  has  succeeded  because  it  has  helped  its  agents 
to  succeed.  This  building  houses  the  hundreds  of 
workers  comprising  twenty-odd  different  departments, 
which  collectively  make  up  “THE  Casualty  and 
Surety  Company.” 

You  can  draw  from  this  vast  storehouse  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill,  as  you  need  it,  much  assistance 
that  will  help  you  to  reach  the 
goal  of  “THE  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agent”  of  your  territory. 

Write  us  today.  Mention  this 
paper. 


"Maryland /asu  alt  y/on 
U\eRITS  \OMPLETE\ONf 


OMPANY 

ONFIDENCE 


HOME  OFFICE  — BALTIMORE 


The  Company  That  Helps 
Its  Agents. 

CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
SURETY  BONDS 
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TAXATION  CAN  BE  REDUCED 


MUST  EDUCATE  POLICYHOLDERS 


Hon.  James  V.  Barry  Says  Influence  of 
Local  Men  Would  Have  Greatest 
Effect 


Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  August  26.— 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Taxation 
of  Insurance  Companies:  How  it  Can 
Be  Reduced,”  Hon.  James  V.  Barry,  of 
New  York,  said  in  his  address  at  the 
second  joint  meeting  of  the  two  asso¬ 
ciations  to-day  that  an  intelligent, 
well-directed  and  widely  distributed 
action  designed  to  force  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  situation  into 
the  minds  of  the  millions  of  policy¬ 
holders  who  pay  this  unjust  taxation 
of  insurance  companies  and  thus  se¬ 
cure  from  them  a  co-operation  will 
alone  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Enlarging  upon  this  idea,  he  said 
in  part: 

“Representatives,  great  or  small,  of 
insurance  companies  should  associate 
more  closely  and  intimately  in  their 
several  localities  with  the  commercial, 
financial  and  industrial  interests  of 
their  communities.  They  should  do 
this  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
substantial  population  on  the  practical 
results  of  unwise  insurance  legislation. 
A  recent  canvass  made  by  an  insurance 
company  which  has  a  large  body  of 
local  agents  and  other  field  represen¬ 
tatives,  disclosed  the  fact  that  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  them  are 
members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Business  Men’s  Associations,  and  kin¬ 
dred  organizations  in  their  respective 
towns.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
this  vast  army  of  more  than  400,000 
active  business  men  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  local  affairs  and  preach  the 
proper  gospel  to  the  people  who  really 
make  the  communities  great  benefit 
would  eventually  accrue  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  they  are  particularly  and 
vitally  interested. 

“During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  has  come  into  existence  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  an  organization  known  as 
the  Insurance  Federation.  It  is  made 
up  of  local  and  State  agents  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  all  classes,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  foster  and  promote  the 
interests  of  these  companies  and  their 
policyholders  in  all  matters,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference,  as  I  understand  the  pro¬ 
position,  to  matters  of  legislation. 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  this  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  promises  to  speedily  be¬ 
come  a  potent  factor  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  can  undertake  no  more 
needed  and  important  work  than  edu¬ 
cating  the  great  body  of  insurance 
policyholders  of  the  United  States  on 
this  subject  of  insurance  taxation  and 
arousing  them  to  concerted  action  to 
the  end  that  they  secure  relief  from 
the  unjust  burdens  which  they  are 
now,  unconsciously,  bearing. 

“Being  in  close,  constant  and  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  these  policyholders, 
the  members  of  the  Federation  are  in 
position  to  bring  this  matter  home  to 
them  as  no  other  agency  can  do. 

“But,  however,  and  by  whomsoever 
it  is  accomplished,  1  see  no  hope  for 
relief  save  through  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  policyholders  of  the  several 
States.” 


SECURITIES  AFFECT 

SURETY  BUSINESS 


William  B.  Joyce  Reports  on  Condi¬ 
tions  and  Legislation  Touching 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty 


William  B.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
National  Surety  Company,  in  his  report 
as  chairman  of  the  Fidelity,  Guaranty 
and  Surety  Section  of  the  International 
Association,  stated  to-day  at  the  second 
business  session  that  the  depreciation 
of  securities  had  caused  a  correspond¬ 
ing  depression  in  the  surety  business. 
Mr.  Joyce  justifies  the  surety  compa¬ 
nies  in  undertaking  to  secure  affirma¬ 
tive  legislation  to  prevent  their  being 
mulcted  in  the  future  from  their  rights 
to  cancel  a  fidelity  bond  and  refers  in 
this  connection  to  a  case  still  pending 
decision  in  the  courts  which  will  de¬ 
cide  the  issue. 

The  companies  are  quite  generally 
coming  to  a  realization  of  the  dangers 
of  the  contract  bond  business,  says  the 
report,  and  Mr.  Joyce  advises  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  companies. 

Mr.  Joyce  reports  the  rate  conditions 
very  satisfactory,  but  criticizes  the  cov¬ 
erage  given  in  some  of  the  contract 
bonds  as  being  too  broad  and  conducive 
to  a  high  loss  ratio.  He  decries  the 
issuing  of  cheap  bonds  and  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  varying  degrees  of  service 
rendered  by  the  different  companies  in 
competition. 

“In  conclusion,  I  express  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  continuance  of  the 
co-operation  between  the  companies  to 
even  a  greater  extent  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  prevailed;  that  there  will  be  more 
co-operation  between  the  agents  them¬ 
selves  and  between  the  agents  and 
companies.  That  surety  companies 
are  a  necessity  has  been  signally  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  that  they  are  handling 
a  line  of  work  of  great  public  import¬ 
ance,  demanding  care  and  exactness  in 
many  important  classes  not  found  else¬ 
where,  cannot  be  denied.  The  public 
is  only  beginning  to  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  keeping  surety  companies  well 
governed  and  well  managed  to  prevent 
insolvency,  and  it  is  showing  a  greater 
disposition  than  ever  before  to  talk  less 
about  rates  and  more  about  the  secu¬ 
rity  furnished.” 


INCREASE  IN  ACCIDENT 

AND  HEALTH  LOSSES 


Special  Hazards  and  Problems  of  Past 
Year  Have  Added  Difficulties  to 
Business 


The  report  made  on  behalf  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  personal  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  by  John  M.  Parker, 
Jr.,  chairman,  and  secretary  of  the 
/  etna  Life,  said  that  the  general  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  accident  and  health  com¬ 
panies,  both  large  and  small,  had  been 
less  favorable  than  in  previous  years. 
Several  factors  are  held  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  condition,  and  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Personal  Accident  and  Health  Under¬ 
writers  is  compiling  statistics  from  all 
t'ie  companies  which  will  show  the 
causes. 

Numerous  problems  have  confronted 
the  underwriters  this  year  which  have 
required  special  consideration.  Among 
these  are  the  jitney  hazard,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  conditions,  and  the  risk  of 
foreign  travel.  The  application  of  the 
so-called  Missouri  Suicide  Law  to  per¬ 
sonal  accident  and  health  policies  re¬ 
quired  special  and  costly  attention. 

“When  the  work  of  the  statistical 
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committee  of  the  Bureau  is  well  under 
way  it  would  seem  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  of  this  association  on  Stand¬ 
ard  Manual  and  Classification  of  Risks 
will  naturally  be  taken  over  by  that 
committee.  The  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  worked  loyally  at  the  time  of 
the  last  revision  of  the  Classification 
Manual,  with  little  aid  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  companies,  and  the  result  of 
our  labors  was,  I  believe,  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  previous  Manual, 
but  the  Bureau  with  the  membership  of 
so  many  of  the  commercial  accident 
companies  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  thorough  and  satisfactory  revision 
of  the  classification  now  in  use. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  outlook 
for  the  accident  companies  is  more 
favorable  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  believe  that  the  future  has 
much  good  in  store  for  us.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  grasp  this  opportunity  and  let 
each  do  his  share  toward  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  ‘consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.’  ” 


COMMERCIAL  CONFIDENCE 

TOLD  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 


R.  J.  Hamilton  of  American  Radiator 
Company  Compliments  Casualty 
Agents’  Association 

R.  J.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company,  made  an 
address  to  the  Agents’  Association  on 
Wednesday  that,  as  an  indication  of 
the  attitude  of  other  commercial  in¬ 
terests  to  insurance  and  stock  com¬ 
panies,  will  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
casualty  underwriters.  lAs  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  expressed  it,  his  was  the  view 
point  of  the  buyer  and  to  some  extent 
the  student  of  insurance.  He  said  in 
part: 

“And  first  let  me,  with  all  the  sin¬ 
cerity  at  my  command,  express  my 
faith  and  confidence  in  your  business. 
It  is  a  new  and  virile  business,  the 
product  of  an  intensified  civilization 
which  has  produced  needs  of  a  new 
order,  and  despite  the  vast  effort  that 
has  been  devoted  to  it,  the  speaker,  as 
one  who  looks  on  from  the  outside,  is 
convinced  that  the  casualty  and  surety 
business  has  in  it  potentialities  far  be¬ 
yond  even  the  large  realities  of  to-day 
and  the  larger  expectations  of  tomor 
row.  These  potentialities  lie  not  alone 
in  the  growth  of  the  business  as  re 
gards  volume  nor  in  the  legitimate 
profits  to  he  derived  therefrom — these 
‘balance  sheet’  results  will  come,  but 
their  measure  will  depend  upon  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  business  along  lines 
even  more  worthy  than  volume  or 
nrofit — upon  an  increased  capacity  to 
be  of  real  service  in  a  humanitarian 
and  economic  way. 

“The  public  is  rather  prone  to  look 
on  the  casualty  insurance  business,  as 
indeed  on  all  classes  of  insurance,  as 
merely  an  agent  for  the  averaging  of 
risks — a  medium  whereby  the  buyer 
can  in  advance  determine  the  cost  of 
an  otherwise  indefinite  element  in  his 
business.  It  is  that;  hut  it  should  he 
more  than  ’  that.  It  should  not  only 
average  the  risk  but  should  construc¬ 
tively  seek  to  reduce  the  hazard;  it 
should  not  only  pay  the  claim,  but  in 
so  doing  should  bring  an  element  of 
service  calculated  to  lighten  the  load 
of  the  beneficiary;  it  should  not  only 
fill  the  demand  for  an  insurance,  but 
should  seek  to  broaden  that  demand 
and  widen  its  field  to  the  end  that  new 
and  beneficent  results  may  accrue  to 
the  public.” 


NATIONAL  PLATE  GLASS 

ASSOCIATION  PROPOSED 


Report  of  H.  C.  Hedden  Suggests 

Method  of  Correcting  the  Evils  of 
Inefficiency 

H:  C.  Hedden,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate  Glass,  reported 
for  the  standing  committee  of  the  plate 
glass  section  of  the  International  As 
sociation  on  Wednesday.  After  briefly 
reviewing  the  important  happenings  in 
the  plate  glass  world  during  the  past 
year,  he  proposed  a  remedy  for  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  following  terms: 

“Further  operations  are  in  contem 
plation  for  the  general  good  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  trust  the  coming  year  will 
show  more  substantial  improvement 
than  the  past. 

“It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  others; 
it  is  easy  to  create  intolerable  condi¬ 
tions;  it  is  easy  to  demoralize  busi¬ 
ness  and  we  are  very  liable  to  blame 
others  for  conditions  which  we  have 
brought  upon  ourselves.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  favor  a  National  Plate  Glass  In¬ 
surance  body  of  which  every  company 
shall  be  a  member.  Close  acquaint¬ 
ance  will  generally  remove  suspicion 
and  will  almost  always  cure  bad  prac¬ 
tices.  (False  reports  spread  rapidly 
and  destroy  confidence.)  A  national 
body  such  as  I  hope  for  will  dissemi¬ 
nate  useful  information,  consult  on 
proper  methods,  exchange  experience 
and  have  a  Central  Information  and 
Purchasing  Bureau,  which  could  send 
out  bulletins  on  matters  of  general  in¬ 
terest  whenever  necessary,  formulate 
standard  policies  and  other  forms,  and 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  all  uniform 
supplies  such  as  policies,  endorse¬ 
ments,  proofs  of  loss,  applications, 
daily  reports,  rate  sheets,  etc.,  at  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  companies. 

“If  our  present  Bureau  cannot  be 
adapted  for  such  purposes  another  Na¬ 
tional  Association  should  be  formed 
with  a  secretary  located  at  a  conveni¬ 
ent  point  and  annual  meetings  of  threi 
or  four  days’  duration. 

“There  should  be  enough  of  the  ele 
ment  of  good  fellowship  to  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  for  all  members  to  attend  but 
the  business  of  the  entire  year  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed  and  settled.  1 
don’t  believe  the  millennium  is  at  hand 
hut  if  the  members  of  the  Bureau  and 
of  this  International  Association  could 
be  induced  to  do  individual  and  earn¬ 
est  work  with  the  outside  companies 
l  believe  such  an  organization  can  he 
formed  within  the  year. 

"Interstate 
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ACCIDENT-HEALTH  CONFERENCE 

CAPITOL  CASUALTY  CENSORED 

Company  Men  Hold  Four  Days’  Inter¬ 
esting  Session  in  Chicago  at 
Hotel  La  Salle 


OFFICERS  ELECTED: 
President 

R.  Perry  Shorts,  vice-president 
Massachusetts  Bonding  at 
Saginaw,  re-elected. 

First  Vice-President 
W.  C.  Goodall,  president  of  the 
Bankers’  Accident  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Illinois. 

Second  Vice-President 
C.  M.  Craig,  president  of  the 
National  Life  &  Accident 
Company  of  Nashville. 
Secretary 

J.  B.  Sackett,  manager  of  the 
casualty  department  of  the 
Old  Line  Life  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  re-elected. 

T  reasurer 

C.  H.  Brackett,  president  of 
the  Hoosier  Casualty. 
Executive  Committee: 

Frank  L.  Miner,  president  of 
the  Bankers’  Accident  of 
Des  Moines,  chairman. 


Chicago,  (August  21. — The  annual 
Convention  of  the  Health  and  Accident 
Underwriters’  Conference  closed  to¬ 
day  after  having  been  in  session  since 
Wednesday. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
drastic  action  taken  in  expelling  the 
Capitol  Casualty  of  Indianapolis  from 
the  Conference.  J.  D.  Hunt,  secretary 
of  the  Capitol,  represented  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  meeting  and  was  given 
the  floor  to  defend  it  against  a  charge 
of  twisting  made  by  W.  R.  Sanders, 
chairman  of  the  grievance  committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Relief  Asso 
ciation  and  the  American  Liability 
Company.  Mr.  Hunt’s  defense  of  the 
company’s  actions  was  not  satisfactory 
and  by  a  close  vote,  a  motion  to  expel 
the  company  from  the  conference  was 
passed.  A  resolution  was  also  adopt¬ 
ed  to  notify  the  insurance  departments 
of  every  State  in  which  the  Capitol 
operated  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
conference  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
The  trouble  arose  over  the  business 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  other  companies 
in  Terre  Haute. 

Ideal  Policy  Drafted 

The  committee  to  draft  an  ideal  pol¬ 
icy,  appointed  at  the  St.  Louis  meet¬ 
ing  of  which  A.  E.  Forrest  was  chair¬ 
man,  reported  and  submitted  a  policy 
which  they  recommended  for  adoption 
by  the  conference.  It  had  many  satis¬ 
factory  improvements  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted  approving  the  woTk  of 
the  committee  and  providing  that  a 
copy  of  its  recommendations  for  an 
ideal  policy  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  company  member  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  not  later  than  thirty  days  before 
the  midyear  meeting.  Action  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  that  meeting. 

The  feature  of  the  first  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  the  address  of  welcome 
by  Insurance  Commissioner  Potts,  of 
Illinois,  and  the  reply  thereto  by  A.  E. 
Forest,  vice-president  of  the  North 
(American  Accident. 

The  address  of  the  president,  R. 
Perry  Shorts,  vice-president  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bonding  at  Saginaw,  Mich., 
contained  many  recommendations  for 
the  betterment  of  the  organization 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee 
for  further  consideration. 

Executive  Committee  Report 

A.  E.  Forrest,  in  the  absence  of  D. 
M.  Baker,  chairman,  reported  for  the 
executive  committee  that  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  on  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  of  the  World  Ac¬ 
cident  Association,  Omaha,  the  Illinois 
Benefit  Association,  Peoria,  the  Mid¬ 


land  Casualty,  Chicago,  and  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Health  &  Accident,  Omaha. 

The  question  of  dues  was  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  of  the  meeting 
Thursday  morning.  From  a  flat  rate 
of  $10  per  company,  the  dues  were 
raised  to  $10  for  companies  having  a 
capital  of  $50,000  or  less;  $20  for  com¬ 
panies  having  less  than  $100,000;  $30 
for  companies  having  less  than  $200,- 
000  and  $40  for  all  companies  having 
more  than  that. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Suggestions 
for  the  Good  of  the  Business,”  papers 
were  read  by  E.  O.  Howell,  R.  C.  Car- 
rick  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Chambers. 

The  Union  Accident  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
was  elected  to  membership  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  C.  H.  Bover  of  the 
National  Life  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Bayard  P.  Holmes  told  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  in 
reporting  on  agents  and  stated  that 
fifty-two  of  the  company  members  of 
the  conference  had  subscribed  to  the 
service  of  the  Bureau. 

George  A.  Gilbert,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  presented  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  the  “Importance  of  Health  and 
Accident  Insurance  to  Society,”  in 
which  he  brought  out  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  health  and  accident  pol¬ 
icy  and  showed  wherein  this  form  of 
protection  has  grown  to  be  a  practical 
necessity. 

Dee  A.  Stoker,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Physicians,  reported 
that  there  were  now  nine  hundred 
reputable  doctors  on  the  list  of  ’the 
conference  who  could  be  relied  upon 
for  examinations. 

To  Make  Business  Profitable 

“What  We  Can  Do  to  Make  Our 
Business  More  Popular  and  Profit¬ 
able”  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by 
Charles  H.  Boyer.  Mr.  Boyer  showed 
wherein  the  present  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  accident  and  health  busi¬ 
ness  might  be  improved  upon  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  His  talk  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

“The  Advantages  of  a  Mutual  Com¬ 
pany”  was  the  text  of  the  message 
from  E.  C.  Bowlby,  president  of  the 
Fidelity  Health  &  Accident.  E.  G.  Rob¬ 
inson.  secretary  of  the  National  Ma¬ 
sonic  Provident  also  spoke  on  this 
subject. 

The  Mutual  Section  held  a  separate 
meeting  on  Tuesday  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected: 

W.  C.  Goodall,  of  the  Bankers’  Acci¬ 
dent  of  East  St.  Louis,  president;  <S. 
W.  Munsall,  of  the  Masonic  Mutual  Ac¬ 
cident,  vice-president;  A.  R.  Arford,  of 
the  Fidelity  Health  &  Accident,  secre¬ 
tary;  J.  D.  Hunt,  of  the  Capitol  Casu¬ 
alty,  treasurer. 

Supervision  of  Agents 

“Needed  Legislation  With  Regard  to 
Agents”  was  the  title  of  the  address 
of  C.  A.  Craig,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Life  &  Accident.  H'is  point  was 
that  agents  should  be  supervised  so 
that  dishonest  men  could  not  get  li¬ 
censes  and  that  the  policyholders  might 
be  protected  from  their  operations.  He 
put  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
as  an  obligation  resting  with  the 
States. 

Fred  H.  Rowe,  president  of  the 
Clover  Leaf  Casualty,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “Present  Tendency  of 
State  Regulation  and  Supervision”  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  people  were 
opposed  to  State  insurance  and  that 
much  could  have  been  done  in  the  way 
of  proper  supervision  were  it  not  for 
the  handicaps  imposed  by  the  State 
Legislatures. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  lOO  William  Street,  New  York 
New  Engl andIDepart men t,  1 8  Poat  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  p  j  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869.  N«w  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 
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Federation  Advantages 

Mark  T.  McKee,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Insurance  Federation 
Executives,  represented  the  Federa¬ 
tion  movement  at  the  meeting  and 
spoke  on  “Organization  for  Defense." 
He  told  of  the  attack  against  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  insurance  gener¬ 
ally  and  the  work,  organization,  objects 
and  accomplishments  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  movement  and  pointed  out  how 
much  more  could  be  done  with  the  co¬ 


operation  of  every  insurance  man  in 
the  country. 

W.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Southern  Sure¬ 
ty,  reported  for  the  manual  commit¬ 
tee  and  stated  that  an  new  edition, 
completely  revised  and  containing  five 
hundred  more  classifications  than  the 
old  one,  had  been  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  since  the  mid-year  meeting. 

“Statistics  on  Claims  in  Various 
Classifications  in  Ratio  to  Premium 
Receipts”  were  given  in  the  paper 
bearing  that  title  presented  by  E.  C. 

Edmunds,  vice-president  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  Health  &  Accident.  On  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  claim  section  decided 
to  adopt  charts  for  their  work  similar 
to  those  described  by  Mr.  Edmunds. 

Two  Medical  Papers 

Two  papers  on  medical  questions 
were  also  presented.  Dr.  E.  J.  Elton 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Relation 
of  Osteopathy  to  Disability  Insurance” 
while  Dr.  R.  M.  Chambers  discussed 
“Why  Hernia  Should  Be  Covered  By 
Insurance  Contracts  Only  in  a  Limited 
Way.”  Both  addresses  were  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  vital  Importance  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  were  listened  to  with  great 
interest. 

E.  C.  Budlong,  of  the  Bankers’  Acci-  Fifty  companies  were  represented  at 
dent  of  Des  Moines,  read  a  paper  on  the  meeting  by  the  eighty-one  officials 
“Agency  Advertising,”  citing  his  expe-  attending.  The  total  membership  of 
rlence  in  advertising  in  the  daily  pa-  the  conference  is  seventy-five  com- 
pers  for  agents.  panies. 
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GOOD  SERVICE 

is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  successful  business. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies,  with  guaranteed 
low  cost,  are  serviceable  alike  to  policy  holders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished. 

For  Agencies  Address 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Reduces  Rates,  Protects  Property 
and  Saves  Life 

The  "Relc"  Stationary  Chemical  Engine  connected  to  inte¬ 
rior  standpipe  and  hose  systems,  employing  small  piping, 
with  the  customary  number  of  outlets  on  each  floor  of  a 
building  furnishes  an  effective  defense  against  fires  that  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  with  portable  apparatus. 

It  has  been  used  successfully  to  supply  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  in  the  more  hazardous  parts  of  buildings,  where 
fires  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  by  water  alone. 

The  principle  of  the  "RELC”  Chemical  Engine  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  fire  insurance  rates 
for  this  protection  where  application  for  credits  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  rating  organization.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Relc  Extinguisher  Corporation  of  America 

95  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  Empire  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  PITTSBURGH 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 
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HALF  TRADE  PROFIT 
MADE  IN  SIDE  LINES 


Companies’  Experience  in  Automobile, 
Tourist  Floater,  Sprinkler  Leakage, 
Mail,  Tornado,  Hail 


GOOD  TIP  FOR  LOCAL  AGENTS 


Specialties  Point  Way  for  Producers  to 
Bolster  Up  Falling  Premium 
Income 


A  striking  feature  of  the  1914  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  joint  stock  fire  insurance 
companies  is  that  more  than  half  the 
trade  profit  of  New  York  State  was  de¬ 
rived  from  what  may  be  termed  “side 
lines.”  In  speaking  of  the  operations 
of  fire  insurance  companies,  that  which 
is  commonly  in  mind  is  the  insuring 
against  loss  of  buildings  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  and,  truly,  this  produces  the 
great  bulk  of  the  premiums,  but  were 
it  not  for  the  other  lines  also  under¬ 
written  the  year  1914  would  have 
shown  a  trade  profit  of  only  1.8  per 
cent,  instead  of  3.8  per  cent. 

Wise  Brokers  and  Agents  Follow  Up 
Specialties 

This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
means  which  companies  are  taking  to 
obtain  premium  income  for  they  all  rec¬ 
ognize  the  tendency  of  rates  down¬ 
ward,  particularly  on  manufacturing 
plants  and  other  property  of  large  val¬ 
ues  where  sprinkler  equipments  are  be¬ 
ing  installed,  and  where  new  construc¬ 
tion  is  of  a  superior  nature.  These  spe¬ 
cialties  have  also  been  a  great  boon  to 
fire  insurance  agents  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  where  premiums  are 
scarce  for  the  companies  the  agents 
are  also  suffering  from  loss  of  income. 

Enterprising  brokers  and  agents  in 
the  last  few  years  have  given  more  and 
more  of  their  attention  to  soliciting 
other  business  than  straight  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  and,  in  this  way,  have  been  able 
to  bolster  up  falling  premium  income. 
What  New  York  State  Report  Shows 

The  New  York  State  export  for  1914 
business  shows  the  following  figures: 

Per  Cent. 


Premiums  . $333,647,016 

Losses  .  192,098,565  57.6 


Underwriting  exp...  128,769,721  38.6 


Trade  profit  ....  $12,778,730  3.8 

If  the  figures  are  analyzed,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  results  of  the 
various  classes  of  business  other  than 
straight  fire  above  referred  to  were  as 
follows,  assuming  the  average  expense 
ratio  of  38.6  per  cent,  shown  above: 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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“  c&he  largest  fire  insurance  company  in  jJmerica  ” 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Cash  Capital,  $6,000,000 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Automobile  Registered  Mail 

Commissions  Rents 

Hail  Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine — Inland-Ocean  Tourists’  Baggage 
Parcel  Post  Use  and  Occupancy 

Profits  Windstorm 

CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

'  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL 

ASSETS 

BUSINESS 

WRITTEN 

Dec.  3  1 , 

1910 

...  $404,792.15 

Dec. 

31,  1910 

...  $29,497.31 

Dec.  31, 

191  1 

...  511,382.11 

Dec. 

31,  191  1 

...  206,333.21 

Dec.  31, 

1912 

628,702.95 

Dec. 

31,  1912 

...  349,879.06 

Dec.  31, 

1913 

...  969,385.74 

Dec. 

31,  1913 

...  520,402.34 

Dec.  31, 

1914 

...  1,293,503.82 

Dec. 

31,  1914 

...  990,350.16 

Writing 

Commercial  and  Industrial 

Accident  and  Health - Plate  Glass - 

Employers’,  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


PEORIA  LIFE  MEN 
MEET  IN  CONVENTION 

Company  Has  Built  Up  a  Business  of 
$14,000,000  in  Eight  Years’  Time 
— Growing  Fast 

INTERESTING  ADDRESSES  READ 

Well-Known  Men  Give  Their  Opinion 
of  Total  Abstinence — Strong 
Among  Farmers 


Peoria,  Ill.,  August  30. — A  rousing 
series  of  meetings  attended  by  two 
hundred  representatives  of  the  Peoria 
Life  Insurance  .Company  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  here.  Instructive  talks,  renewed 
pledges  of  enthusiastic  co-operation 
between  officers  and  agents,  and  splen¬ 
did  entertainment  marked  the  conven¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  interesting  features 
was  the  presentation  of  three  automo¬ 
biles  to  prize  winning  agents.  They 
are  R.  P.  Burns,  T.  N.  Childs  and 
W.  S.  Karnaghan. 

Mayor  an  Officer  of  Company 

The  convention  started  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Wood¬ 
ruff,  of  Peoria,  who  is  also  assistant 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  J.  P.  Hughes,  of  Michigan,  re¬ 
sponded  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 
After  President  Emmet  C.  May  and 
other  officers  addressed  the  agents,  the 
convention  was  turned  over  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar 
Club,  who  recently  returned  from  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park,  having  won  the  trip  by 
amount  of  business  written. 

The  $100, oOO  Club  members  told  some 
interesting  stories  of  their  experiences 
in  the  Yellowstone,  a  hard  place  to  get 
to  and  a  harder  place  to  get  out  of,  but 
worth  the  trip  if  only  to  walk  into  the 
woods  and  feed  the  bear  cubs  lumps 
of  sugar.  One  of  the  agents  said  that 
a  swim  in  Yellowstone  Lake  was  a 
colder  proposition  than  tackling  for  life 
insurance  a  Chicago  drummer. 

In  the  Yellowstone  party  there  were 
thirty-two  agents,  and  the  tour  lasted 
six  days.  Not  one  member  of  the  party 
has  eaten  roast  beef  since  that  time. 
This  particular  article  of  food  is  served 
in  the  Yellowstone  for  every  meal  ex¬ 
cept  breakfast,  and  can  be  obtained 
then,  too,  if  one  cares  for  hash. 

Van  de  Walker  One  of  the  Stars 

There  are  some  unusually  interesting 
men  in  the  agency  personnel  of  the 
Peoria  Life,  not  the  least  interesting 
being  H.  E.  Van  de  Walker,  president 
of  the  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Club, 
who  last  year  was  the  grand  chancellor 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  order  of  the 
State  of  Michigan;  who  is  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Ypsilanti,  and 
who  for  three  terms  has  been  Mayor  of 
that  town  as  well.  Lee  R.  James,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  is  secretary  of  the 
underwriters’  association  of  that  city. 

A.  C.  MacMalion,  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  leading  salesmen  of  the  National 
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Cash  Register  Co.,  gave  a  stirring  talk 
on  salesmanship  that  was  full  of  new 
ideas  and  a  fresh  treatment  of  old  ones. 
He  told  of  the  difficulties  of  selling 
cash  registers  at  the  very  beginning, 
because  the  cash  register  first  had  to 
become  known;  and  then  explained 
how  those  difficulties  had  been  over¬ 
come.  Life  insurance,  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Mahon,  was  known  to  every  one;  its 
merits  did  not  have  to  be  explained 
and  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  be 
hard  to  sell.  Life  insurance  men  must 
work  intelligently  as  well  as  persist¬ 
ently.  All  the  persistence  in  the 
world  is  not  worth  much  if  it  is  not 
coupled  with  intelligence.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  two  men  having  the  same 
article  to  sell,  and  equally  hard  work¬ 
ers,  achieve  such  different  results.  The 
one  who  works  intelligently  will  dis¬ 
tance  the  other. 

Former  Insurance  Department  Head 
Talks  of  Company’s  Growth 

Fred  W.  Potter,  who  was  Insurance 
Superintendent  of  the  State  when  the 
Peoria  Life’s  charter  to  do  business 
was  granted,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  the  growth  of  the  Company, 
which  naturally  has  been  gratifying  to 
him  as  well.  The  Peoria  Life  has  now 
more  than  $14,000,000  of  splendid  busi¬ 
ness  on  its  books,  with  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  assets  invested  in  farm  mort¬ 
gages  alone.  The  Company’s  business 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  every  farmer  knows  and  admires 
the  Peoria  Life.  The  Company  has 
made  all  this  growth  in  eight  years. 
The  success  of  the  Company  has  placed 
President  May  decidedly  among  the 
leaders. 

One  of  the  principal  discussions  at 
the  convention  was  the  total  abstin- 
nence  feature  of  the  Company.  For 
many  years  the  Peoria  Life  has  separ¬ 
ated  abstainers  into  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves  and  given  them  the  benefit  of 
the  savings  in  mortality  in  that  class 
over  the  general  class.  The  Company 
has  been  able  to  pay  20  per  cent,  more 
dividends  to  total  abstainers  than  to 
the  other  class.  This  end  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  business  was  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  thoroughly  by  the  agency  force 
and  by  the  officers,  statistics  and  rec¬ 
ords  given  and  compared  with  that  of 
other  companies  and  their  results  and 
the  Company  surprised  the  agency 
force  by  the  presentation  of  a  number 
of  letters  of  highest  recommendation 
of  total  abstinence  in  connection  with 
insurance  from  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  country.  These  letters  were 
from  such  men  as  Senator  Sherman, 
Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan,  Senator 
Kenyon  of  Iowa,  ex-Governor  John  P. 
St.  John  of  Kansas,  Hon.  C.  A.  Palmer, 
former  superintendent  of  insurance  of 
Michigan;  Townley  Culbertson,  a  bank¬ 
er  of  Kansas  City,  and  various  other 
people  of  prominence. 

Opinions  of  Drink 

Some  of  the  letters  follow  in  part: 
Governor  W.  N.  Ferris,  of  Michigan: 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  a 
statement  in  regard  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  risks,  and  especially  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages.  The  industrial  world  has 
awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  whether  used  moderately  or 
in  excess.  Alcohol  is  a  poison.  This 
is  an  established  fact.  I  doubt  if 
any  man  can  furnish  any  evidence 


whatever  to  show  that  alcoholic 
beverages  are  other  than  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  longevity.  The  insurance 
companies  are  wise  in  insuring  men 
who  are  total  abstainers.  By  pur¬ 
suing  this  policy  the  insurance 
companies  can  do  more  for  man¬ 
kind  than  any  other  industrial  or¬ 
ganization.  My  own  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  together  with  my  exten¬ 
sive  reading,  lead  me  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  training  man¬ 
kind  to  habits  of  total  abstinence 
so  far  as  alcoholic  beverages  are 
concerned. 

John  P.  St.  John,  former  Governor  of 
Kansas:  “I  have  no  hesitancy  in  say¬ 
ing  that  a  total  abstinence  policy  is 
best  for  the  insured,  as  well  as  the 
insurer.” 

George  L.  Lusk,  Department  of  State, 
Lansing,  Mich.: 

That  the  intemperate  use  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  is  most  harmful 
to  mankind,  is  an  unqualified  fact 
of  history  and  medical  statistics. 

That  a  moderate  use  of  liquor  is 
not  conducive  to  longevity,  but 
likely  in  the  average  cases  to  tend 
toward  extra  mortality,  seems 
equally  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  ab¬ 
stainer  has  the  undisputed  benefit 
of  the  argument  and  can  fully 
claim  better  health  and  longer  life 
because  of  such  a  policy  of  living. 

The  favorable  consideration  given 
the  total  abstainer  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  has  special  merit, 
for  he  most  surely  deserves  the 
benefits  of  favorable  classification. 
Papers  Read 

A  list  of  the  papers  read  at  the  con¬ 
vention  follows: 

Features  Which  Make  the  Peoria  Life 
Better,  G.  P.  Pattison,  actuary. 

Why  Insurance  Is  Better  Than  a 
Commercial  Position,  E.  J.  Hamilton. 

Why  Stay  With  One  Company,  H.  L. 
Goodrow. 

Why  I  Selected  Life  Insurance  as  a 
Profession,  W.  E.  Starrett. 

Why  a  Western  Company  is  Better, 
C.  B.  Rowley. 

The  Home  Office,  O.  B.  Wysong,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Selling  Our  G.  P.  A.  Policy,  R.  P. 
Burns,  J.  H.  Ritchey,  J.  T.  Wilcox,  W. 
S  Karnaghan. 

Address,  Hon.  Fred  W.  Potter. 

Is  the  T.  A.  Department  an  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Agent:  L.  R.  James,  W.  E. 
Starrett. 

Advantages  of  the  Monthly  Income 
Policy,  J.  H.  Ritchey. 

How  to  Organize  Your  Territory,  H. 
E.  Van  de  Walker. 

How  to  Keep  Business  On  the  Books, 
T.  N.  Childs,  J.  D.  Stacy,  superintend¬ 
ent  renewal  department. 

O.f  What  Advantage  is  the  Local 
Man?  Harry  W.  Keith. 


TO  MEET  IN  TORONTO 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  9  and  10. 

Some  subjects  discussed  will  be  “The 
Public  Attitude  Toward  Life  Insur¬ 
ance”;  “Encouragement  of  Thrift”; 
“Commissions  for  Permanent  and 
Whole  Time  Men  Only”;  “Keeping 
Business  on  the  Books”;  “Income  In¬ 
surance  vs.  Insurance  Payable  in  One 
Sum.” 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  w  here  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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FLORIDA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


STATE  COULDN’T  RUN  COMPANY 


Understood  That  Inter-Southern  Life 
Didn't  Pay  Anything  for  Business 
— Change  Effective  Sept.  30 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  31.  (Special). 
— The  re-insurance  of  the  Florida  Life 
with  the  Inter-Southern  Life  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  which  was  first  announced  in  a 
despatch  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
columns  is  regarded  as  a  complete 
failure  of  the  State  to  instill  confidence 
into  the  policyholders.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Inter-Southern  Life  did  not 
pay  anything  for  the  business. 

State  Treasurer  J.  C.  Luning,  who 
has  been  handling  the  affairs  of  the 
Florida  Life  Insurance  Company  as  an 
agent  of  the  court,  is  sending  notifica¬ 
tions  to  all  policyholders  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  re-insured  the  company 
with  the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They  are 
notified  that  complete  details  of  the 
contract  will  be  mailed  them  within 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Mr.  Luning  explains  in  his  notifica¬ 
tion  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
the  policyholders  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  could  be  properly  adjust¬ 
ed  and  that  with  the  sanction  of  the 
court  he  arranged  for  the  re-insurance 
of  all  policies  in  the  Kentucky  com¬ 
pany.  Premiums  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
Florida  Life  Insurance  Company  until 
September  30.  In  the  meantime  blank 
forms  of  agreement  to  be  signed  by 
policyholders  are  to  be  mailed  by  Mr. 
Luning. 

Re-insurance  Announcement 

The  letter  sent  to  the  policyholders 
by  Mr.  Luning  Wednesday  morning  is 
as  follows: 

“Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August  19,  1915. 
Dear  Sir:  By  order  of  the  court,  the 
business  and  assets  of  the  Florida  Life 
Insurance  Company  were  placed  in  my 
custody  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1915. 

“After  having  control  for  a  few  weeks 
I  realized  that,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  assets  and  the  uncertainty  and 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  policyholders 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome,  a  great  many 
of  the  policyholders  were  unwilling 
to  continue  paying  premiums  on  their 
policies.  This  situation,  to  my  mind, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  a  success¬ 
ful  continuation  of  the  business  by  me, 
as  I  was  unable  to  furnish  them  any 
guarantees.  Having  become  convinced 
of  this  fact,  I  at  once  began  negotia¬ 
tions  with  several  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  with  a  view  to  re-insuring  the 
policyholders  in  some  solvent  com¬ 
pany. 

“I  am  very  much  gratified  to  be  able 
to  announce  to  you  that  this  has  been 
accomplished,  arrangements  having 
been  perfected  with  the  Inter-Southern 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  this  effect.  Said  arrangement 
has  received  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  court,  whose  agent  I  am.  Full 
details  of  this  arrangement,  together 
with  a  blank  form  of  agreement  for 


you  to  execute,  transferring  your  pol¬ 
icy  to  the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  will  be  mailed  you  with¬ 
in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Effective  September  30 
“The  re  insurance  is  to  take  effect  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1915,  this  de¬ 
ferred  date  being  set  in  order  to  give 
ample  time  to  prepare  and  mail  a 
statement  and  form  of  agreement 
whereby  each  policyholder  may  trans¬ 
fer  his  policy  to  the  Inter-Southern  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

“In  the  meantime  should  you  die  the 
contract  with  the  Inter-Southern  Life 
Insurance  Company  guarantees  that 
your  policy  will  be  fully  protected  by 
its  payment  in  full,  less  any  indebted¬ 
ness  you  might  have  on  same,  due  the 
company.  All  premium  payments  due 
should  be  sent  to  the  Florida  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  until  September  30, 
1915,  after  which  date  they  should  be 
paid  to  the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  should  you  sign  the 
agreement  which  will  be  mailed  you. 

“I  would  strongly  urge,  in  your  inter¬ 
est,  that  you  pay  your  premiums  if  due, 
as  full  details  of  this  transaction  will 
reach  you  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  if  your  death  should  occur 
in  the  interim  the  contract  guarantees 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  your  policy 
would  be  paid  in  full. 

“Very  respectfully, 

“J.  C.  LUNING, 
“State  Treasurer.” 


MIX’S  PREDICTION 


Time  Coming  When  50  to  75  Per  Cent, 
of  all  Policies  Will  Be  Monthly 
Income 


Robert  J.  Mix,  of  the  Prudential,  said 
this  week: 

“The  only  reason  that  monthly  in¬ 
come  protection  isn’t  being  more  gen¬ 
erally  applied  for  is  not  that  it  lacks 
the  greatest  merit,  for  there’s  nothing 
better  in  the  world — it’s  because  the 
people  don’t  yet  thoroughly  understand 
it — they  don’t  really  know  it — but 
they’re  getting  to  know  it  better  week 
by  week  and  month  by  month,  and  the 
selling  of  monthly  income  protection 
contracts  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

“I  see  a  day  coming  when  ‘monthly 
income’  will  constitute  at  least  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
business  done  by  the  great  companies! 
Monthly  income  is  not  only  ordinary 
life,  limited  payment  life  and  endow¬ 
ment  insurance  but  it’s  something  a 
thousand  times  better — it’s  all  of  these 
plus  protection — the  only  real  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  world!  That’s  why  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  ‘the  best  thing  in  the  world.’  ” 


FORMERLY  A  MINER 

J.  L.  Grady,  who  wrote  $136,000  in 
134  applications  for  the  New  York  Life, 
was  formerly  a  miner. 


Movable  assets  of  Lockyer  &  Atwood, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  were  sold  by  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  on  September  1. 


WAR  LOSSES  $100,000,000 

FOREIGN  COMPANIES  HARD  HIT 

American  Companies  Have  Few  Losses 
— Experience  of  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

An  American  life  insurance  man 
who  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
since  the  war  started  advises  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  this  week  that  in 
his  opinion  the  European  war  has  al¬ 
ready  cost  the  foreign  life  insurance 
companies  at  least  $100,000,000  in 
death  claims  alone.  The  cost  in  shrink¬ 
age  of  securities  and  other  losses  will 
not  be  known  for  years.  The  British 
losses  are  indicated  by  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  Daily  Chronicle 
of  London: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  war  has  cost 
insurance  offices  in  the  British  Empire 
$27,500,000.  The  number  of  claims  of 
British  life  insurance  offices  are  not 
available,  but  as  for  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  offices  their  claims  now  aggregate 
46,000,  which  is  4,000  more  than  a 
month  ago. 

Equitable’s  Experience 

As  is  well-known  the  American  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  been  mighty 
fortunate  in  the  war.  Their  losses  as 
a  result  of  battles  are  inconsequen¬ 
tial.  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this 
week  secured  the  experiences  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Since  August  1,  1914,  eighty-eight 

soldiers  who  held  policies  in  the  Equit¬ 
able  have  lost  their  lives.  The  total 
amount  at  risk  amounted  to  only  $270,- 
000.  These  claims  were  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Lives 


France  .  73 

England  . 9 

South  Africa .  1 

Russia  .  1 

Canada  .  3 

Germany  .  1 


Statement  of  War  Business 

In  regard  to  its  war  business  the 
Equitable  recently  Issued  a  statement, 
reading  as  follows: 

“In  previous  wars  the  extras  charged 
by  insurance  companies  have,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  compensated  for  any  extra  mor¬ 
tality.  Only  a  percentage  of  those 
who  take  the  field  are  killed  in  battle. 
Of  those  who  are  wounded  many  re¬ 
cover.  Of  those  who  die  on  the  firing 
line  a  certain  proportion  would  have 
died  if  they  had  remained  at  home. 

“The  troops  in  all  armies  are  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  resident  in  foreign 
countries  who  insure  in  American 
companies  are  older  at  the  time  they 
apply  for  their  policies  than  the  men 


who  become  soldiers,  and  grow  older 
from  year  to  year  after  they  take  their 
insurance. 

“The  classes  from  w’hich  the  soldiers 
forming  the  European  armies  now  in 
the  field  have  been  chiefly  drawn,  arc 
not  the  classes  whose  members  have 
insured  extensively  in  American  com¬ 
panies. 

“So  much  in  general:  The  following 
points  relate  specifically  to  the  Equita¬ 
ble: 

“The  bulk  of  the  Equitable’s  insur¬ 
ance  in  Europe  is  protected  by  war 
clauses  providing  for  the  charge  of 
adequate  extra  premiums.  The  extra 
we  are  now  charging  is  $100  per  $1,- 
000  of  insurance. 

“Of  the  amount  at  risk  which  the 
Equitable  has  throughout  the  world, 
only  about  6  per  cent,  is  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  now  at  war. 

“The  Equitable  stopped  writing  in¬ 
surance  in  Germany  and  Austria  near¬ 
ly  twenty  years  ago;  and  when  the 
Society  withdrew’,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  insurance  then  outstanding  had 
been  in  force  for  a  good  many  years. 
Many  of  these  policies  have  already 
matured,  and  the  remainder  are,  in  all 
but  a  few  cases,  on  the  lives  of  men 
who  are  beyond  the  service  age.  The 
Equitable  has  done  little  business  in 
Servia,  and  has  practically  no  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  there,  as  it  retired  from 
that  country  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Little  business  has  been  done  in  Tur¬ 
key.  Very  little  has  been  written 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  Russia. 

“Our  amount  at  risk  in  Germany  is 
only  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
our  total.  In  Russia  it  is  only  one  per 
cent.;  in  France  less  than  two  per 
cent.;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  less 
than  two  per  cent.;  in  Belgium  fifteen- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.;  in  Austria 
seven-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.;  in 
Hungary  two-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  in  Turkey  six-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent. 

“The  Equitable  has  practically  sus¬ 
pended  the  writing  of  new  insurance 
in  those  European  countries  in  which 
it  still  has  agencies,  and  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Society  in  the  United 
States  have  pledged  their  best  efforts 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  which 
will  result  from  the  cessation  of  oper¬ 
ations  in  Europe  by  writing  a  larger 
volume  of  insurance  at  home.” 


MEET  IN  CANADA 


Officers  of  Metropolitan  Life  Attend 
Gatherings  of  Agents  in  Three 
Cities 


The  annual  conventions  of  Canadian 
agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  were 
held  in  Canada  this  week.  One  was 
held  in  Halifax,  one  in  Montreal  and 
one  in  Quebec. 

Vice-President  Fiske,  Fourth  Vice- 
President  Ayres,  Sixth  Vice-President 
Frankel,  Medical  Director  Knight,  and 
General  Solicitor  Tully  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  from  the  home 
office. 


The  Prudential 

now  has 

$2,600,000,000 

Life  Insurance  In  Force 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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CRITICISE  SAVING  BANK  INS. 


FOUND  WANTING  IN  NEW  REPORT 


Board  of  Investment  of  Worcester 
County— Savings  Institute  Sums 
Up  Massachusetts  Plan 


In  discussing  lapses  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Savings  Bank  life  insurance,  a 
report  of  the  Board  of  Investment  for 
Savings,  Worcester,  Mass.,  says: 

“As  bearing  on  the  matter  of  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  savings  bank  life  in¬ 
surance,  the  data  in  regard  to  cancel¬ 
led  business  is  of  interest.  In  1910, 
1,086  policies  were  issued,  of  which 
727  were  cancelled  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  twelve  months ;  of  these,  612,.  or 
about  34  per  cent.,  were  cancelled  with¬ 
in  the  first  six  months.  This  record 
of  cancelled  business  is  the  heaviest  in 
the  last  four  years,  the  percentage  of 
cancellation  in  1911  being  25  per  cent., 
in  1912  21  per  cent.,  and  in  1913,  22 
per  cent.,  of  all  these  percentages  re¬ 
ferring  to  cancellation  within  twelve 
months  of  the  issue  of  the  policies.  In 
one  of  the  earlier  established  insur¬ 
ance  banks  two  out  of  every  five  poli¬ 
cies  issued  during  the  past  five  yeais 
have  been  cancelled.  In  another,  out 
of  6,550,  3,037,  or  46  per  cent.,  had  been 
cancelled  up  to  May,  1915.  Whether 
or  not  the  percentage  of  lapse  is  ab¬ 
normally  high  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
savings  bank  life  insurance  is  not,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  fairly  compara¬ 
ble  with  other  existing  forms.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  with  lapses  (and 
delinquencies  in  premium  payments 
which  precede  lapses)  there  is  neces¬ 
sitated  a  large  amount  of  effort  in  the 
direction  of  revival  of  policies  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums.  This  is  addition¬ 
ally  significant  as  bearing  upon  the 
amount  of  attention  to  detail  devolving 
upon  the  savings  banks  engaged  in  this 
work.  Future  experience  alone  will 
have  to  determine  whether  the  lapse 
rate  in  savings  bank  insurance  is  an 
argument  for  or  against  the  project  as 
a  whole,  but  the  records  already  at 
hand  should  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  a  search  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  public  interest  in  philanthro¬ 
pic  undertakings.” 

The  report  concludes  as  follows: 

Is  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  a 
Success? 

There  is  much  of  merit  in  savings 
bank  life  insurance  of  to-day,  and  the 
one  item  of  collection  of  premiums 
through  the  agency  of  the  savings  bank 
has  indicated  a  progressive  trend  of 
distinct  significance.  The  movement 
has  enlisted  th3  efforts  and  money  of 
many  intelligent  and  generous  individ- 
uals. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  with  the 
aid  of  these  powerful  forces  there 
should  be  evolved  an  insurance  insti¬ 
tution  which  should  fail  to  have  many 
admirable  qualities.  But,  taking  into 
account  seven  years  of  effort,  with  all 
that  this  means  in  the  way  of  expend¬ 
ed  money  and  energy,  it  appears  reas¬ 
onable  to  inquire  whether  the  10,000 
policies  written,  and  the  present  trend 
of  the  undertaking  as  a  whole,  really 
represent  success.  Is  it  “success”  if 
ultimate  hazard  rests  upon  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  banks  in  a  competitive  under¬ 
taking?  Is  it  “success”  if  conditions 
have  made  possible,  in  two  banks,  « 
form  of  success  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  maintained  in  equal 
measure  in  the  others?  Is  it  ‘suc¬ 
cess”  when  the  initial  plane  of  effort 
has  to  be  abandoned  and  another  sub¬ 
stituted  which  was  not  sanctioned, 
theoretically  or  practically,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  premises? 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  this  re¬ 
port  would  state  that  he  is  an  earnest 
believer  in  and  advocate  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  A  “savings  bank  man”  himself, 
he  believes  that  life  insurance  is  mani¬ 
festly  an  adjunct  of  the  thrift  idea 
which,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the 
savings  banks  are  pledged  to  promote 
and  do  promote  with  enthusiasm.  He 
entered  upon  a  study  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  act  of  1907,  inclined  to 


the  view  that  the  claims  of  its  support¬ 
ers  were  justified  and  that  promotion 
of  its  activities  was  not  only  consistent 
with  sound  ideals  of  service  in  behalf 
of  the  wage-earners  of  the  State,  but 
was  an  obligation  of  the  savings  banks 
themselves.  Following  an  extended  in¬ 
quiry,  to  which  he  brought  such  facul¬ 
ties  of  observation  and  reasoning  as  he 
possessed,  he  has  come,  not  without 
reluctance,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
defects  and  hazards  of  savings  bank 
life  insurance,  as  at  present  adminis¬ 
tered,  so  far  outweigh  in  importance 
its  true  merit  that  it  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  interests  and  ideals  of 
the  bank  which  he  represents  to  offer 
its-  support  and  extend  its  activities 
through  an  insurance  department.  He 
would  have  it  understood  that  this  at¬ 
titude  has  been  reached  in  no  hasty 
manner,  nor  has  his  opinion  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  arguments  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  or  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
His  findings  are  simply  those  of  one 
who  has  fairly  and  sincerely  sound  for 
fundamental  facts  and  theories,  meas¬ 
ured  as  best  he  could  their  values,  and 
rendered  his  decision  accordingly.  If 
the  attitude  reflected  in  this  paper  has 
proven  one  of  criticism,  it  is  because 
investigation  appeared  to  justify  it  and 
fairness  to  demand  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ERNEST  RUSSELL, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  1,  1915. 


THE  GOOD  BANKER 


Won’t  Place  a  Price  on  Prestige — A 
Tip  to  the  Insurance  Man 
From  Arnett 


We  don’t  know  how  much  money  you 
have.  But  no  matter  how  large  the 
amount,  it  is  not  worth  so  much  to  you 
as  your  standing  in  the  business  world 
— your  prestige,  says  Eugene  Arnett. 

Prestige  is  a  strange  attribute.  You 
can’t  sell  it  for  money  without  losing 
by  the  transaction.  Yet  you  use  it  to 
make  money  and,  at  the  same  time,  you 
keep  it.  It  is  like  capital.  You  can 
expend  your  capital  and,  in  a  short 
time,  be  broke.  Or  you  can  put  it  out 
at  interest  and  it  will  grow. 

You  thought  of  your  prestige  when 
you  decided  to  represent  the  Kansas 
City  Life  Insurance  Company.  You 
knew  it  could  not  suffer  if  you  should 


write  your  customers  just  what  insur¬ 
ance  they  need — no  more,  no  less.  You 
knew  it  was  a  proper  part  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  your  duty  in  fact,  to  place  them 
in  a  sound  company. 

Yet  some  insurance  men  believe  a 
banker  should  sell  his  prestige  to  the 
agent  of  any  old  company  for  a  tip — 
a  “ten”  or  a  “twenty”  munificently 
given.  They  would  make  him  a  menial, 
a  bell-hop. 

A  tip  is  an  unearned  gratuity— a 
graft.  The  banker  who  accepts  it  sur¬ 
renders  a  part  of  his  prestige.  He  may 
gain  a  little  of  his  customer’s  cash, 
but  eventually  he  loses  much  of  his 
customer’s  confidence.  But  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  you  receive  for  real 
service  rendered  your  clients  is  not  a 
tip.  It  is  merited — every  cent  of  it. 

It  is  the  policyholders  themselves — 
not  the  company — that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  pay  commissions.  All  who 
carry  insurance  for  one  year  only  are 
an  expense  to  the  persistent  policy¬ 
holders. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which'  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  -be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


September  3,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


A**et*  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


HOW  RATES  ARE  COMPUTED 


NOTHING  ABSTRUSE  ABOUT  IT 


A  Simple  Explanation  Made  to  Agents 
of  Penn  Mutual  Life,  of 
Philadelphia 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  agents  regarding  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  premium  is  made,  says 
that  the  method  is  so  simple  that  no 
agent  should  regard  it  as  abstruse  or 
difficult. 

The  first  step  in  computing  a  rate  is 
to  arrive  at  the  net  single  premium, 
which  is  that  sum  paid  to  the  company 
now,  which  without  further  payment 
will  provide  $1,000  at  the  death  of  the 
insured.  This  rate  being  net  does  not 
take  into  account  expense  of  any  na¬ 
ture  in  the  management  of  the  fund, 
but  is  the  simple  single  sum  for  the  in¬ 
surance  part  of  the  contract. 

To  illustrate  let  us  assume,  says  the 
Penn  Mutual,  that  we  have  a  company 
or  association  consisting  of  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  all  at  age  thirty.  We  will  also  as¬ 
sume  that  we  have  a  mortality  table 
which  calls  for  one  death  yearly  from 
this  group  until  the  last  one  expires  at 
age  eighty.  The  fifty  men  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  one  of  them  will  die  each 
year— it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  one, 
but  one  is  sure  to  go  as  the  year  closes. 
We  will  also  assume  that  they  can  be 
assured  of  a  three  per  cent,  interest 
earning  on  their  money.  The  natural 
way  would  be  for  each  one  to  contrib¬ 
ute  his  pro  rata  share  as  each  death  oc¬ 
curs — at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
forty-nine  survivors  each  pay  $20.41— 
the  tenth  year  the  forty  survivors  each 
pay  $25.00,  etc.,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
forty-ninth  year  there  would  be  only 
one  left  and  he  must  pay  the  whole 
thousand  on  his  own  account  after  hav¬ 
ing  contributed  to  all  the  others.  This, 
as  was  said,  is  the  natural  way  which 
gives  rise  to  the  term  “Natural  Premi¬ 
um,”  as  defining  the  net  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  strictly  assessment  basis. 
As  you  can  see.  this  is  not  practical  for 
our  group  of  fifty — nor  for  any  group: 
so  a  more  scientific  way  must  be  found. 
One  death  per  year  calls  for  payments 
of  $1,000  per  year.  For  the  first  year 
it  is  simple — provide  at  once  for  that 
sum  which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
three  per  cent,  interest,  will  amount 
to  $1,000.  Page  294  of  your  rate  book 
gives  it  under  the  heading,  “Three  per 

cent. ”  The  amount  is  $970.90.  For  the 
second  year  we  need  $1,000  also; 
$942.60  invested  now  at  three  per  cent, 
will  produce  it  when  wanted.  For  the 
tenth  year  it  takes  $744.10  invested 
now  to  amount  to  $1,000  and  so  on  for 
each  year  up  to  the  fiftieth.  These 
various  sums  are  the  present  values  of 
$1,000,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  given 
years. 

Single  Net  Premiums 

We  add  up  all  these  present  values 
and  have  $25,729.80,  which,  placed  at 
interest  now  at  three  per  cent,  will  pro¬ 
duce  $1,000  each  year  for  the  fifty 
years.  We  have  fifty  men — each  one, 
therefore,  must  contribute  $514.59 
which  is  the  single  net  premium  for 
this  hypothetical  group  under  this 
hypothetical  mortality  table.  Under¬ 
stand.  in  this  there  is  no  provision  or 
“loading”  for  expenses,  which  fact 
causes  it  to  he  called  the  net  premium. 

For  the  real  rate  under  the  American 
Experience  Table  the  agent  should  turn 
to  page  292  of  the  Penn  Mutual  rate 

book,  and  at  age  thirty  he  will  find 
85,441  living,  of  whom  720  will  die  in 
the  first  year,  721  the  second,  765  the 
tenth  and  so  on.  The  actuary  finds  the 
present  value  of  the  $720,000  which  will 
be  due  the  first  year,  the  present  value 
of  the  $721,000  due  the  second,  and  so 
on,  until  he  has  the  values  for  every 
year  up  to  the  end  of  the  table,  age 
96;  he  then  takes  the  sum  of  all  these 
values,  divide  it  by  the  original  num¬ 
ber,  85,441,  and  finds  what  each  must 
contribute  as  a  single  net  premium  at 
age  thirty,  which  is  $385.64.  He  does 
this  in  like  manner  for  every  age  from 


eighteen  to  sixty-five,  and  thus  secures 
the  net  rate  at  any  given  age. 

Annuity 

But  comparatively  few  men  are  in  a 
position  to  buy  single  premium  insur¬ 
ance,  so  a  way  must  be  found  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  payments  over  a  term  of 
years  or  throughout  one’s  lifetime.  To 
get  this,  let  us  go  back  to  our  hypo¬ 
thetical  company  of  fifty  men  with 
their  peculiar  mortality  table.  We  will 
turn  this  table  around  and  use  it  in 
another  way.  Le  us  suppose  that  these 
fifty  men  wish  to  provide  a  fund  from 
which  each  one  may  draw  one  dollar 
annually  as  long  as  he  lives — in  other 
words  an  annuity — the  technical  term 
is  an  annuity  due  as  it  is  payable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  computation  is  just  as  simple  as 
the  other.  At  the  beginning  there  will 
he  $50  due — one  dollar  for  each;  the 
second  year  only  $49  due,  as  one  will 
have  died;  at  the  tenth  year  $40  will 
be  due,  etc.  We  will  arrive  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  these  various  amounts,  add 
them  up  and  find  that  we  need  $833.78, 
which,  put  out  at  three  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est,  will  pay  each  man  one  dollar  annu¬ 
ally  as  long  as  he  lives.  Divide  this 
by  the  number  in  the  group,  fifty,  and 
we  find  that  if  each  one  will  pay  in 
$16.67  each  may  have  an  annuity  of 
one  dollar.  We  have  seen  that  $514.59 
will  purchase  $1,000  insurance,  and  that 
$16.67  will  purchase  an  annuity  of  one 
dollar  for  each  of  our  group  of  fifty 
men.  $16.67  being  the  equivalent  of 
one  dollar  per  year,  if  we  divide  this 
sum  into  our  single  premium  of  $514.59 
we  should  have  the  annual  equivalent 
of  that  sum  or  the  annual  payment  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  our  group  for  $1,000 
each.  The  net  annual  premium  is 
therefore  $30.88,  for  which  sum  paid 
annually  as  long  as  he  lives  each  one 
may  he  insured  for  $1,000. 

Value  of  Annuities 

But,  you  say,  what  has  an  annuity  to 
do  with  a  life  insurance  premium?  We 
are  told  that  the  two  are  opposites. 
True;  try  this  explanation.  If  $16.67 
will  purchase  an  annuity  of  one  dollar 


for  our  group,  $514.59  will  purchase  an 
annuity  of  as  many  dollars  as  $16.67 
is  contained  in  it,  or  $30.88.  So  $30.88 
is  the  annual  equivalent  of  $514.59  in 
one  sum  and  if  each  member  of  this 
company  will  pay  to  the  company  an 
annuity  of  $36.88  as  long  as  he  lives, 
it  is  the  same  as  paying  in  $514.59  now. 

In  actual  practice  the  actuary  will 
pursue  the  same  methods  with  the 
regular  mortality  table— find  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  annuities  of  one  dollar  for 
each  group  of  survivors  under  the 
table,  divide  the  total  by  the  number  in 
the  group  in  the  beginning— 85,441  at 
age  thirty— and  find  that  $21.09  is  the 
value  of  an  annuity  at  that  age.  Di¬ 
viding  this  into  the  net  single  premium 
of  $385.64  gives  the  net  annual  premi¬ 
um  of  $18.28,  which  is  the  correct  fig¬ 
ure  at  that  age. 

As  has  been  said,  these  premiums 
are  net.  No  such  organization  could 
exist,  however,  without  expense,  so  the 
company  adds  to  the  net  premium  a 
sum  calculated  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  doing  business,  usually  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  net  premium.  This  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  is  called  the  Loading 
and  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Penn  Mutual, 
$4.57  at  age  thirty  on  the  Ordinary  Life 
plan,  making  the  gross  premium  $22.85 
as  shown  by  the  rate  book. 

We  have  seen  that  $18.28  is  the  net 
annual  premium  at  age  thirty.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  company 
must  have  this  sum  for  investment 
each  year  during  the  life  of  the  insur¬ 
ed;  without  diminution  for  expense  or 
otherwise  except  for  death  losses  and 
it  is  therefore  called  the  Net  Ordinary 
Life  or,  as  some  companies  term  it,  the 
Net  Whole  Life  rate. 

To  secure  the  Limited  Life  rate- 
say,  for  example,  the  Twenty  Payment 
Life  rate,  the  same  method  is  used  as 
far  as  the  single  net  premium  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  cost  of  an  annuity  of  one  dollar  for 
twenty  years  is  used  instead  of  an 
annuity  for  life. 

As  for  the  term  premium,  the  Ten 
Year  term,  for  instance,  it  is  only  nec¬ 


essary  to  arrive  at  the  single  sum  cost 
of  Insurance  for  ten  years  and  divide 
this  by  the  cost  of  an  annuity  for  ten 
years. 

Endowments 

The  Endowment  plans  call  for  a  little 
different  treatment  in  details  but  not  in 
effect.  As  an  Endowment  policy  ma¬ 
tures  and  goes  off  the  books  at  the  end 
of  the  Endowment  period,  the  company 
being  relieved  from  liability  at  that 
point,  it  is  clear  that  the  insurance 
part  of  the  contract  need  be  for  that 
period  only.  Incidentally,  this  may  be 
a  good  point  at  which  to  correct  a  pop¬ 
ular  misconception  as  to  the  reason  the 
companies  will  accept  a  risk  on  the  En¬ 
dowment  plan,  when  they  would  de¬ 
cline  on  a  lower  premium  plan.  It  Is 
not  wholly  that  the  Endowment  premi¬ 
um  is  higher,  but  rather  that  a  risk  is 
often  a  good  one  for  a  limited  number 
of  years,  while  not  a  desirable  one  for 
life. 

Taking  the  Twenty  Year  Endowment 
as  the  one  most  commonly  sold,  matur¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  twenty  years,  it  be¬ 
comes,  as  far  as  the  insurance  part  of 
the  contract  is  concerned,  a  twenty- 
year  term  contract,  plus  what  is  known 
as  a  Pure  Endowment  for  twenty 
years.  A  Pure  Endowment  is  similar 
to  an  annuity  In  that  it  is  paid  only  to 
survivors.  It  is  a  sum  payable  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  of  years  pro¬ 
viding  the  person  is  then  alive  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  If  you  purchased  a  Pure  En¬ 
dowment  for  twenty  years  and  a  Twen¬ 
ty  Year  Term  policy,  each  for  $1,000— 
two  separate  contracts — and  survived 
the  period,  you  would  receive  the  sum 
from  the  Endowment  and  the  term  in¬ 
surance  would  automatically  expire. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  you  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  period,  your  beneficiary  would 
receive  the  face  of  the  term  policy  but 
nothing  under  the  Endowment. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the 
term  premium  is  calculated.  In  the 
case  of  the  Pure  Endowment,  the  mor¬ 
tality  table  is  used  to  see  how  many 
will  survive  the  period  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  adjusted  to  meet  the  amounts 
due  at  that  time.  Putting  the  term  and 
the  endowment  contracts  in  one  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  we  have  the  En¬ 
dowment  policy  as  it  now  exists. 

Rates  for  Instalment  Policies 

The  computation  of  rates  for  month¬ 
ly  income  or  instalment  policies  re¬ 
quires  the  rate  for  one  dollar  multi¬ 
plied  by  as  many  dollars  as  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  instalments  needed  to  com- 
ple  the  contract.  For  instance,  an  Or¬ 
dinary  Life  Twenty  Trust  Certificate 
policy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  paying 
the  beneficiary  $50  per  year  for  twenty 
years.  In  this  case  the  actuary  needs 
a  rate  for  $766  of  lump  sum  Insurance, 
this  being  the  amount  which,  with 
three  per  cent,  earnings,  will  pay  $50 
yearly  for  twenty  years.  The  insurance 
is  really  for  $766  and  not  for  $1,000, 
and  is  so  considered  by  the  company  in 
figuring  the  amount  at  risk  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  agent  credit  for  the  business. 

The  net  rates  are  the  same  for  all 
companies  using  the  same  mortality 
table  and  assuming  the  same  interest 
rate,  the  difference  in  gross  premiums 
being  only  in  the  loadings  for  expense. 
The  net  rates  for  a  company  using  an 
assumed  interest  rate  of  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  are  lower,  of  course, 
than  for  one  using  three  per  cent.,  as 
they  have  a  larger  interest  fund  to  add 
to  reserves,  while  death  losses  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  A 
three  per  cent,  company  is  safer,  in 
that  it  needs  one-half  per  cent,  less  in¬ 
terest  return  to  mature  its  contracts. 

“Formerly  all  companies  assumed 
four  per  cent.,  most  of  the  leading  ones 
gradually  reducing  their  assumed  re¬ 
turn  to  three,”  concludes  the  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual’s  explanation.  “They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  volume  of  business  still 
on  the  books  at  the  higher  interest 
rate  and  on  these  reserves  must  retain 
the  rate  of  interest  originally  assumed.” 

The  Penn  Mutual  gives  A.  B.  Turner 
credit  for  the  explanations  made  in  this 
article. 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GUO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  1  1,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Service  Policy 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SOUTHERN  COMPANIES  MERGE 


INDEPENDENT  TAKES  THE  ATLAS 


George  M.  Nettleship  to  be  General 
Manager  With  Headquarters  in 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


The  Atlas  Life,  of  Alabama,  which 
operated  as  an  Industrial  Mutual  Aid 
with  offices  in  Montgomery,  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Mobile,  has  amalgamated  with 
the  Independent  Life  of  Tennessee  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Independent  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  a  legal 
reserve  stock  corporation  now  doing  a 
prosperous  ordinary  insurance,  as  well 
as  industrial  or  weekly  premium  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  home 
office  of  the  Independent  Life  is  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Independent  Life  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  most  successfully  several  years 
longer  than  the  Atlas  Life,  having 
larger  capital  and  underwriting  pow¬ 
ers.  The  gain  to  the  Independent  Life 
is  an  Alabama  well  trained,  experienced 
agency  organization  and  management 
as  well  as  about  one  million  of  good 
grade  insurance  business. 

Accomplish  Ambition  Long  Held 

When  President  B.  P.  Crum  and  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  Geo. 
Montague  Nettleship  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  organized  the  Atlas  Life  it  was 
with  a  definite  purpose  to  convert  the 
company,  in  due  time,  into  a  legal  re¬ 
serve  institution.  This  consolidation 
of  their  interests  with  the  Independent 
Life  accomplishes  their  ambition  and 
purpose. 

The  main  work  with  the  merger  has 
been  affected  by  President  Paul  Rob¬ 
erts  of  the  Independent  Life  and  Vice- 
President  George  Montague  Nettleship 
of  the  Atlas  Life.  Mr.  Nettleship  has 
a  good  reputation  among  underwriters, 
is  a  hard,  intelligent  worker,  and  his 
direction  means  success  for  the  larger 
company. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  consolidation  made  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  Life  was  that  Mr.  Nettle¬ 
ship  will  continue  to  act  as  General 
Manager  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  with 
a  State  head  office  in  Montgomery, 
from  which  the  entire  work  of  man¬ 
agement,  underwriting  of  policies,  and 
payment  of  claims  will  be  conducted. 

The  maintaining  of  an  Alabama  State 
home  office  by  the  Independent  Life,  it 
is  declared,  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
present  Alabama  policyholders  and  the 
insuring  public  that  is  bound  to  patron¬ 
ize  this  strong,  progressive  legal  re¬ 
serve  life  insurance  company,  it  is  also 
a  proof  that  the  Independent  Life  has 
an  experienced  directorate  as  they  rec¬ 
ognize  that  General  Manager  Nettle¬ 
ship  is  familiar  with  Alabama  condi¬ 
tions  and  people  and  can  serve  policy¬ 
holders  and  company’s  interests  from 
a  State  head  office. 

$7,000,000  Insurance  in  Force 
The  amalgamation  gives  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  about  seven  million  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  force,  assets  of  over  $550,000, 
policy  reserves  of  over  $180,000,  and  a 
surplus  to  policyholders  of  over  $360,- 
000.00. 

The  company  now  has  an  annual  pre¬ 
mium  income  of  over  $225,000.  Its  paid 
up  capital  is  $200,000.  The  Independ¬ 
ent  Life,  for  the  better  protection  of 
policyholders  has  on  deposit  with  its 
home  State  insurance  department  the 
sum  of  $100,000.00.  Mr.  Nettleship’s  ef¬ 


forts  have  been  ably  backed  up  by  the 
Atlas  Life  officers,  which  include 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Crum,  W.  A.  Bellingrath, 
S.  Gassenheimer,  L.  B.  Whitfield,  Dr. 
A.  H.  Montgomery,  Harry  Kahn,  Geo. 
P.  Haardt,  T.  B.  Holly,  B.  L.  Gaddis 
and  W.  F.  Black. 


WILL  CONTINUE  BUSINESS 


Directors  of  American  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  to  Make  Good  Capital  Impair¬ 
ment  of  $62,000 


Following  the  receipt  of  formal  no¬ 
tification  from  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Harrisburg  giving  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Assurance  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  certain  length  of  time  either  to 
make  good  its  capital  impairment  of 
$62,000  or  submit  to  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  it  was  announced  that 
the  corporation’s  directors  would  make 
good  the  impairment  and  continue 
business,  providing  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  with  banks 
holding  the  Company’s  notes. 

“This  decision  was  reached  after  a 
lengthy  conference  in  the  office  of  ex- 
Attorney-General  John  C.  Bell,  attorney 
for  some  of  the  shareholders,”  says  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  “The  meeting 
continued  three  hours  in  the  hope  that 
A.  J.  Simpson,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  would  turn  up  and  explain  some 
of  the  corporation’s  financial  ramifica¬ 
tions.  Simpson  failed  to  appear,  how¬ 
ever. 

“Conflicting  explanations  were  given 
as  to  Simpson’s  non-appearance.  By 
some  it  was  said  that  he  reached  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  a  Western  trip  early  this 
morning,  had  a  secret  conference  with 
two  of  his  most  intimate  friends  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  then  hustled  to 
New  York,  presumably  to  aid  in  raising 
the  money  necessary  to  put  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  on  its  feet  again. 

“The  other  explanation  was  that  he 
had  been  delayed  on  his  way  east  and 
would  not  reach  Philadelphia  before 
to-night  or  to-morrow  morning.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  interviewed  the 
various  banks  interested  during  an  in¬ 
termission  for  luncheon  and  reported 
the  results  of  their  efforts  at  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  meeting  this  afternoon. 
It  was  said  by  an  attorney  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  that  practically  all  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  negotiations  had  been  successful¬ 
ly  completed  and  that  it  was  almost  a 
‘moral  certainty’  that  a  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  would  be  made  that  the 
Company  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Insurance  Department  and 
remain  in  business.” 


The  Chicago  department  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  of  New  York  has  for  nearly 
three  years  paid  for  at  least  $1,000,000 
a  month.  Additional  territory  :has  been 
added  to  the  department,  and  it  has 
now  set  its  mark  at  $15,000,000  a  year. 


The  Security  Life  of  Chicago  enter¬ 
tained  its  leading  agents  at  the  home 
office  Thursday  and  Friday.  Col. 
Richard  A.  Young  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
achieved  the  presidency  of  the  $100,000 
Club  for  the  third  successive  year  by 
writing  the  largest  amount  of  paid-for 
business. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

A3/'  I  •] 

/o 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

%/S 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 

the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 

INSURING  BANK  CLERKS 


London  Financial  Institution  Requires 
That  Every  Clerk  Be  Insured 
Before  He  Gets  Job 


The  Bankers’  Magazine  of  England 
for  August  refers  to  the  support  given 
by  banks  to  the  superannuation  and 
pension  funds  provided  by  them  for  the 
assistance  of  members  of  their  staffs 
when  age  and  infirmities  prevent  the 
continuation  of  their  daily  labors. 
Those  who  establish  such  funds  know 
that  while  they  are  carried  on  without 
difficulty  when  they  are  once  firmly 
rooted,  they  need  either  a  solid  sum 
paid  down,  or  larger  subscriptions  in 
the  earlier  years  than  those  which  are 
afterwards  needed. 

One  of  the  leading  banks  of  London 
has  its  own  ideas  about  insurance  of 
employes.  It  has  adopted  a  plan,  the 
main  features  of  which  follow: 

Every  clerk  on  his  admission  to  the 
bank’s  service  is  expected  to  insure  his 
life  in  an  approved  insurance  office  for 
at  least  £250;  and  any  officer  who  be¬ 
comes  a  manager,  or  reaches  any  high¬ 
er  post,  is  allowed  to  increase  his  in¬ 
surance  to  the  amount  of  £500  in  all. 
The  officer  is  expected  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums  on  his  own  policy,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  to  secure  this  being 
done.  If  the  officer  continues  for  the 
whole  of  his  life  to  be  connected  with 
the  bank,  the  bank  will  provide  at  his 
death  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  he  has 
insured  his  life,  either  £250  or  £500. 


DON’T  TALK  TOO  MUCH 

C.  H.  Aiken,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  a  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Life’s  $100,000  Club,  says: 

“Let  the  prospect  do  most  of  the 
talking;  what  you  have  to  say  you  al¬ 
ready  know,  hence  your  talk  teaches 
you  nothing,  while  his  talk  may  convey 
something  you  do  not  know,  and  you 
thus  learn  something.  In  other  words, 
be  a  good  listener.  But  don’t  let  your 
prospect  talk  you  out  of  your  purpose.” 


The  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Is  Journeying  Towards 
Hundred  Million  Town 

Why  Not  Join  Our  Ranks  ? 


E.  P.  MELSOK  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

S  a  I  a  b  1  e 
Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15.423,933.48 

Is  Paying:  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


September  3,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

MERITS  OF  DIFFERENT  PLANS  OF  INSURANCE 
By  Percy  C.  H.  Papps,  Actuary 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark 


DIFFERENCE  MADE  BY  A  YEAR 

LOSSES  IN  DOLLARS  BY  DELAY 


Table  Prepared  By  Equitable  of  Iowa 
Includes  6  Per  Cent.  Compound 
Interest 


One  of  the  most  difficult  cases  that 
an  agent  experiences  is  the  man  who, 


fish  interest  in  the  policy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  insurance  between  a 
policy  taken  out  at  any  age,  and  one  at 


.....  ....  .  dn  agent  experiences  is  the  man  who. 

It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  a  discus-  of  view  of  the  opponent  of  the  ten  pav-  real,zlnS  llis  »eed  for  insurance,  wishes 
sion  of  the  merits  of  different  plans  of  ment  life  plan,  the  ordinary  life  policy  to  defer  takin«  ollt  a  Policy  until  some 
insurance  and  to  note  the  widely  dif-  is  in  every  respect  as  objectionable  as  time  later-  Tlie  argument  that  he  may 
fering  views  held  by  men  who  have  the  ten  payment  life  policy  so  far  as  become  uninsurable  seems  so  remote 
b?ea  long  connected  with  the  business  the  principle  involved  is  concerned  that  he  does  not  always  heed  it,  but  if 
of  life  insurance.  Some  men  will  ad-  The  only  difference  is  in  the  amount  you  can  prove  t0  him  that  It  makes  a 
vocate  nothing  but  ordinary  life  poll-  of  the  pure  endowment  purchased  Tak-  difference  in  dollars  and  cents  whether 
cies,  while  others  will  favor  the  limit-  ing  the  point  of  view  of  the  advocate  he  insures  now  or  at  some  later  date, 

ed  payment  life  plans  and  still  others  of  the  ordinary  life  plan,  it  mav  be  said  he  is  touched  in  a  vital  spot,  as  it 

the  endowment  policies.  It  is  not  dif-  that  since  the  premium  is  smaller  the  arouses  the  most  potent  factor,  liis  sel- 
ficult  to  imagine  a  very  heated  discus-  reserve  also  is  smaller  and  consequent  "  ’  '  ' 
sion  as  to  the  merits  and  dements  of  ly  the  actual  amount  of  insurance  is 
a  ten  payment  life  policy.  For  exam-  greater  under  the  ordinary  life  than  un 

ple,  suppose  that  we  take  such  a  policy  der  the  ten  payment  life  plan  *  The  honey  taken  out  at  any  age,  and  one  ai 

issued  at  age  35  for  $1,000.  To  avoid  larger  reserve  built  up  by  the  ten  nav  tbe  next  age>  and  sbould  prove  an  el 

any  complications  such  as  loading  for  ment  life  policyholder,  however  so  re-  fe.ctive  lielP  in  dealing  with  a  man  who 
expenses,  surplus  interest  earnings  or  duces  the  actual  amount  of  the  insur  wishes  to  defer  placing  his  application, 
saving  in  mortality,  we  will  assume  a  ance  that  the  interest  on  the  reserve 
net  rate,  mortality  according  to  the  is  sufficient  to  render  the  payment  of 
American  table  and  three  per  cent,  in-  any  further  premiums  unnecessary 
terest.  The  net  premium  for  the  policy  y' 

is  $49.73.  Cost  of  Policies 

Ten  Year  Term  Policy  in^fnd^s  ^  ^  t0  bear 

.  .  .  ..  t  \  *n  mind  ls  tuat  so  far  as  it  is  possible 

The  opponent  states  that  a  ten  year  for  the  company  to  do  so  the  actual 
term  policy  would  afford  the  same  cost  of  a  policy  on  any  plan  is  made 
amount  of  insurance  for  the  next  ten  to  conform  to  the  cost  under  any  other 
years  at  a  premium  of  $9.42,  so  that  plan;  each  plan  being  a  mathematical 
the  insured  is  paying  $40.31  a  year  for  equivalent  of  any  other  the  one  con 
a  pure  endowment  policy  for  which  he  sideration  is,  which  plan’  best  suits  the 
will  get  absolutely  no  return  if  he  fails  needs  of  the  applicant 
to  survive  ten  years.  The  opponent  is  Fr._  n  ,  ..  ... 

taking  the  view  that  there  is  always  been  h  p  ,  ,  1  ustration  it  has 

$1,000  insurance  during  the  first  ten  uoliev  micht  ha  a™  •  i  n  payment 

years  of  a  ten  payment  life  policy  and  nation  of  a  ten  vanr ai-a  co™bi'  .  .  .1 _ 

that  if  death  occurs  at  any  time  during  te  endowment  ^  a  very  simple  t0  say  to  your  prospect; 

the  first  ten  years,  the  actual  insurance  of  ten  vears  T*1®  Pv.r*lod  “Mr.  Doe,  according  to  your  owi 

is  $1,000.  From  this  point  of  view  the  rily  4  ‘ ,  n„a  arblt.ra'  statements,  this  insurance  next  yea 

opponent  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  or‘  ^hol  life  noli  P  y“® at.  lfe  pohcy  will  cost  you  $790.40  more  than  if  yoi 
the  ten  payment  life  policyholder  is  {£  a  simnar  manner  n n  llt!  signed  this  application  at  the  presen 

buying  a  ten  year  pure  endowment  pol-  term  f  ,  latter  what  the  time,  as  the  difference  in  the  premiun 

icy  of  $504.59.  If  the  insured  lives  the  y  ,  rate  accumulated  at  6  per  cent 

ten  years,  this  $504.59  gives  the  single  '  ?r  10se  who  are  interested  in  nu-  throughout  your  expectation  will  equa 
premium  required  for  $1,000  of  paid-up  n^encal  examples,  three  tables  are  that  amount.  Can  you  afford  to  giv< 
life  insurance  at  the  attained  age  of  45.  g‘vea'  llie  first  shows  the  progress  of  up  this  advantage  besides  running  al 
The  advicate  of  the  ten  payment  life  pr^  5e„aJ(l  .by  ^’f22  p*Jinybold'  ?5be,r  risks  sucb  as  uninsurability,  anc 
plan  states  that  under  any  level  premi-  dpr  tpn  ’  t  's  un_  tbe  los?  protection  for  the  additiona 

um  plan  of  life  insurance  the  actual  „,.p  „hnw  t  l°'CleSf'  ,T?J®  flgli^s  year.  when  it  can  be  prevented  by  youi 
amount  of  insurance  is  the  difference  ^  ?0ll+Y'  *Thf  signing  this  application?” 

between  the  amount  that  is  to  be  paid  at  tbe  e  d  f  .  0  tbe  fuad  Tbls  tabl.e. 1S  'Computed  for  the  expec 

in  the  event  of  death  and  the  reserve  tbis  „ dd  d  tbo  .il  .  ‘  yea*V  To  tption  of..  ^®  or  duration  of  contract 

which  the  company  has  on  hand  and  jng  the  year  and  at  the  dur‘  be  smf11  dl.fference  that  the  change  ol 

which  is  available  toward  the  navment  S  tae.year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  age  makes  in  the  twenty-year  endow 

of  the  delth  claim  For  example  un-  n®  Claims  ar®  dedu®ted‘  The  mortal-  ment  policy  is  due  to  the  short  period 

der  the  policy  in  question  the  reserve  lty  corresponds  to  the  American  table  of  time  through  which  the  contract  ex 

uei  me  policy  in  question  me  resei  ve  and  the  lnterest  rate  is  three  per  cent  ists 

at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  $504.59,  so  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fund  iBPjust 
that  the  insurance  in  the  tenth  year  is  firiPnt  *n  n!lv  ,,  J  .  . 

SI  000  less  S504  59  nr  S455  41  The  ad-  *  1  t0  pa>  the  claims  at  the  end  ot 

*i,uup  less  $oU4.59  or  $455.41.  me  aa  ten  years  leaving  nothing  over.  This 

vocate  of  the  ten  payment  life  plan  con-  proves  the  correctness  of  the  net  pre¬ 
ends,  therefore  that  under  this  plan  mium  and  of  the  calculations 
the  amount  of  the  reserve,  built  up  by 


Questions  to  Ask  Prospects 

If  you  have  a  prospect  at  age  35,  who 
is  contemplating  applying  for  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  policy  on  the  ordinary 
life  plan,  but  who  for  some  reason  or 
other,  wishes  to  postpone  any  action 
until  he  is  36,  the  table  can  be  used 
somewhat  as  follows: 

First,  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  live  out  his  ordinary  expecta¬ 
tion.  His  answer  will  undoubtedly  be 
in  the  affirmative. 

Second,  ask  him  if  his  invested  capi¬ 
tal  is  not  worth  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Few  men  would  hesitate  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  With  these  questions 
answered  to  your  satisfaction,  is  it  not 


Difference  in  Cost  Between  One  Age 
and  the  Next  on  $1,000  of  Insurance 
With  Compound  Interest  at  6  Per 
Cent,  for  the  Expectation  of  Life  or 
Duration  of  Contract 


Representatives  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Co.  will  leave  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  on  a  special  train  for  San 
Francisco  on  October  1. 


the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured,  is 
payable  in  cash,  if  the  insured  surren¬ 
ders  his  contract,  subject  to  a  small 
surrender  charge  in  some  cases;  and  if 
death  occurs  there  is  payable  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  difference  between  the  reserve  _ _ 

and  $1,000.  He  contends,  therefore,  T  ..  _  ,1T  ,  . 

that  there  is  no  forfeiture  under  a  ten  ,  y  ’  ,  1S  al  right,  but  the 

payment  life  policy  if  death  occurs  in  .  .  .  ?  g  ,.s  tber®  bas  bls  periscope 

the  first  ten  years,  while  the  opponent  0  lscover  opportunity.” 

claims  that  the  insured  forfeits  the  en¬ 
tire  amounts  paid  for  the  pure  endow¬ 
ment  portion  of  the  policy. 

Here  we  have  two  widely  different 
views  of  the  same  contract.  Each  man 
believes  he  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  They  are  both  right,  but  they 
are  looking  at  the  contract  in  different 
ways. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  would 
side  with  the  views  of  the  opponent  of 
the  ten  payment  life  plan,  yet  they 
would  stoutly  contest  the  statement 
that  the  very  same  objections  apply  to 
an  ordinary  life  policy.  For  example, 
at  age  35,  the  ordinary  life  premium  for 
$1,000  insurance  is  $21.08,  the  ten  year 
term  premium  for  $1,000  insurance  is 
$9.42,  and  the  difference  of  $11.66  is  the 
premium  for  a  ten  year  pure  endow¬ 
ment  policy  of  $146.01,  which  is  the 
reserve  at  the  end  of  ten  years  on  the 
ordinary  life  policy.  Taking  the  point 


During  1914  the  Reliance  Life  paid 
for  more  new  applications  than  200 
other  companies.  A  great  record  for  a 
company  twelve  years  old. 

Charles  E.  Cawl,  of  Newark,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  $200,000  Club  of 
the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  in  the  home  office. 


Age 

Ord.  Life 

20-Pay  Life 

20-Yr.  End 

25  . 

.  .  .  $74.02 

$59.51 

$4.68 

26  . 

...  75.45 

61.65 

5.46 

27  . 

.  .  .  74.73 

61.40 

5.85 

28  . 

...  75.12 

59.96 

5.85 

29  . 

. . .  75.90 

61.52 

7.02 

30  . 

. .  .  75.89 

61.00 

7.02 

31  . 

. .  .  76.79 

61.30 

8.19 

32  . 

.  .  .  76.22 

60.56 

8.19 

33  . 

...  77.32 

60.64 

9.36 

34  . 

.  .  .  78.39 

62.22 

10.14 

35  . 

.  .  .  79.04 

62.75 

11.31 

36  . 

. .  .  78.53 

60.94 

12.48 

37  . 

...  79.57 

62.03 

13.26 

38  . 

.  .  .  80.15 

62.84 

14.82 

39  . 

.  . .  79.62 

63.54 

16.77 

40  . 

.  .  .  82.23 

63.45 

18.33 

41  . 

.  .  .  81.14 

65.05 

20.28 

42  . 

.  .  .  82.42 

65.22 

22.23 

(Continued 

on  page 

8) 

Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt  of  Ags— i— 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01 1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplu* .  $5,003,584.45 


_  Lav,  ncBiuem 

D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 

DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 

1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


o 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  3,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Hugh  Chalmers,  the 
A  Tip  Detroit  motor  car 

from  manufacturer  who  re- 

Hugh  Chalmers  signed  a  $75,000  a 
year  job  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Cash  Register'  Co. 
to  go  into  the  automobile  business,  and 
who  is  the  greatest  sales  director  in 
the  world,  told  some  insurance  agents 
the  other  day  that  they  make  a  big 
mistake  when  they  go  into  a  man’s  of¬ 
fice  and  say,  “Is  the  proprietor  in?” 
Chalmers  said  that  when  he  was  in  the 
field  he  never  called  upon  a  man  un¬ 
less  he  knew  a  lot  about  him.  In  the 
first  place  he  knew  his  name  and  his 
position;  he  also  knew  how  old  he  was 
and  something  about  his  social  and 
civic  position. 

Mr.  Chalmers  also  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  life  insurance  salesmen  who 
came  to  him  and  answered  his  ques¬ 
tions  by  looking  into  rate  books. 
“Whenever  I  see  a  life  agent  finger¬ 
ing  the  pages  of  that  book  looking  for 
information  in  answer  to  a  question  I 
always  feel  that  if  I  had  that  book  I 
would  know  as  much  about  life  insur¬ 
ance  as  he  does,”  said  Mr.  Chalmers. 

Continuing  along  this  line  Mr.  Chalm¬ 
ers  said: 

“Once  I  was  in  Berlin  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  most  successful  salesmen 
of  the  cash  register  company.  There 
was  a  fellow  there  named  Hoffman 
who  led  the  other  producers  every  year 
for  four  years.  I  asked  him  how  he  did 
it.  His  reply  was  this:  ‘I  defy  anybody 
to  ask  me  a  question  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  that  I  cannot  answer.’  ” 

*  *  * 

Heavy  taxation  in  Eng- 

A  British  land  caused  by  the  war 

Insurance  has  resulted  in  addition- 

Argument  al  arguments  for  rich 
men  buying  insurance. 
Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  of  England, 
presents  the  following  hypothetical 
soliciting  statement,  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  American  agents: 

Assuming  the  value  of  an  estate  is 
£120,000,  supposed  to  yield  4  per  cent, 
free  of  income  tax,  and  to  be  subject 
to  estate  duties  at  the  present  rates — 
if  these  duties  are  left  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  capital  of  the  estate  they  will 
amount  to  £46,753,  thus  reducing  the 
value  of  the  estate  in  five  generations 
from  £120,000  to  £73,247.  By  means 
of  life  assurance  all  the  duties  could 
be  paid  and  the  estate  increased  by 
£22,886  to  £142,886,  instead  of  being 
decreased  to  £73,247.  It  might  be 
thought  a  capital  gain  of  £69,639 
would  involve  a  loss  of  income.  On 
the  contrary,  an  estate  without  life  as¬ 
surance  has  an  average  annual  income 
that  is  less  by  £712  than  the  estate 
that  is  protected  by  policies.  In  the 
fifth  generation  the  income  from  the 
unassured  estate  is  only  £3,220  a  year 
and  from  the  assured  estate  £5,248, 
after  deducting  the  premiums,  an  annu¬ 
al  gain  of  £2,028. 

The  chief  secret  of  the  figures  quoted 
in  regard  to  the  imaginary  estate  is 
that  policies  are  effected  at  the  birth  of 
each  heir.  When  this  is  done  a  policy 
for  £12,000  costs  an  annual  premium 
for  life  of  £110  a  year  or  £102,  after 
deducting  income-tax  at  Is.  6d.  in  the 
£.  If  death  occurs  before  age  21  all 
the  premiums  paid  are  returned;  at  age 
21  the  policy  comes  into  force  for  the 
full  £12,000  and  commences  to  share 
in  the  profits.  Assuming  a  reversion¬ 
ary  bonus  at  the  rate  of  36s.  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  forty-four  years  the 
policy  would  amount  to  £21,504;  the 
cost  of  it  would  be  twenty-one  premi¬ 
ums  of  £110  each,  and  forty-four  pre¬ 
miums  of  £102  each,  after  deducting 
tax  at  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  The  total  is 
C  6,798  for  a  policy  yielding  £21,504, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  cost. 

If  it  be  true  that  modern  conditions 
press  with  exceptional  severity  upon 


the  owners  of  old  and  large  estates,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  modern  conditions 
have  brought  into  existence  a  great  sys¬ 
tem  abundantly  able  to  lessen  the  bur¬ 
den  for  the  heirs  of  the  present,  and, 
still  more,  the  future  generation.  Life 
assurance  is  of  greater  practical  value 
to-day  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
our  national  history.  Further,  life  as¬ 
surance  is  probably  the  most  democrat¬ 
ic  of  all  our  undertakings.  The  profits 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of  manu¬ 
facture  are  mostly  reserved  for  the 
capitalist.  But  the  millionaire  who 
wants  covering  for  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  pounds  and  the  poor  clerk  who 
can  only  assure  for  one  hundred 
pounds  both  enter  into  life  contracts 
on  the  same  terms. 

•  *  * 

An  industrial  insurance 

Speak  to  solicitor  often  has  the 

Everybody  gift  of  expression  to  set 
and  Anybody  forth  a  good  idea  in  a 

breezy,  interesting  fash¬ 
ion.  In  this  class  belongs  Hugo  W. 
Schwarz,  of  St.  Louis,  of  the’  John 
Hancock.  Here  are  some  of  his  views 
about  business  getting: 

“The  required  percentage  of  collec¬ 
tions,  also  arrears  and  advances,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  mind  and  applied 
energy — in  other  words,  wanting  to  do 
so.  The  agent  must  first  realize  that 
he  is  the  master  of  his  debit.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  debit,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  is  due  to  the  agent  entrusted 
with  it.  Where  you  find  a  live,  ener¬ 
getic  agent,  you  can  look  for  that  kind 
of  condition;  where  a  feeling  of  half¬ 
heartedness,  indifference  and  careless¬ 
ness  exists,  the  debit  condition  is  the 
same.  My  experience  tells  me  it  is 
contentment  with  one’s  work  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  success. 

“The  handling  of  policyholders.  I  find, 
is  not  so  difficult  as  to  get  myself  to 
be  ‘right.’  Smile,  and  keep  smiling. 

Feel  bright,  and  walk  around  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  houses  feeling  that  you  cannot 
help  but  collect.  Start  early  and  on 
time;  do  not  hurry  yourself  to  see  how 
quickly  you  can  finish  so  that  you  may 
do  something  else,  but  talk  this  busi¬ 
ness,  for  you  know  that  25  cents  or  bet¬ 
ter  must  come  on  the  increase  board. 

“Don’t  forget  that  cheery  way.  I 
meet  the  lady  by  addressing  her — not 
as  ‘Madam’ — but  as  ‘Mrs.  or  Miss 
James,’  as  the  case  may  be.  If  there 
are  children  in  the  family,  speak  to 
them.  Make  it  a  practice  to  speak  to 
everybody  and  anybody.  Hand  them  a 
booklet.  If  you  get  a  prospect,  put  it 
in  the  prospect  book.  Leave  nothing 
to  memory.  This  must  be  a  system 
with  you.  Expect  to  collect,  know  noth¬ 
ing  else;  your  actions  must  also  carry 
that  sort  of  feeling. 

“It  may  be  news  to  you  to  hear  from 
one  who  has  carried  a  book  for  years 
and  years,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
‘people  will  do  as  you  allow  them  to 
do.’  If  you  do  not  care,  and  do  not 
push,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  your  policy¬ 
holders  won’t. 

“So  you  see  that  you  can  be  the_boss 
of  the  situation.  Let  your  talks  always 
carry  a  tinge  of  prosperity.  Bear  this 
out  by  your  personal  appearance.  Do 
not  speak  about  arrears  on  other  cases. 

“I  have  practically  cut  out  the  words 
‘lapse’  and  ‘advance.’  Why? — Nobody 
wants  their  business  lapsed  and  the 
word  ‘advance’  seems  to  nettle  some  43 
people.  So  here  is  what  I  say;  I  am  44 

now  entering  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  -  45 

- ,  five  policies,  50  cents;  three  4(> 

weeks  in  arrears.  I  pick  up  the  book,  4^ 

inquiring  at  the  same  time,  ‘How’s  all  48 
the  folks?’  give  her  a  pleasant  little  49 

look,  and  remark:  ‘Mrs.  - ,  50 

$2.00  will  put  you  right.’  Then,  more  51 
often  than  not,  she  will  say,  ‘Well,  you  52 
mean  that  puts  me  in  advance,’  and  this  53 
is  my  reply:  ‘That  pays  it  up  until  I  54 

call  back  next  week.’  This  method  has  55 


been  very  fine  with  me  and  will  work 
if  Mr.  Agent  is  not  weak  kneed  or  timid. 
Carry  your  own  family  business  right. 
All  these  little  points  are  effective. 
Carry  yourself  right,  and  you  can  have 
condition  and  easy  work. 

“Constant  effort  put  forth  produces 
results.  Be  strong — feel  strong.  Real¬ 
ize  you  are  the  master  of  the  debit. 

“Do  not  allow  a  policyholder  to  run 
you  around  like  a  toy — tell  you  to  call 
at  such  and  such  a  time — then  fail  to 
be  there — wear  you  out.  You  get  sore, 
and  it  has  a  tendency  to  injure  your 
producing  ability.  It  is  a  grand  idea  to 
call  on  these  people  unexpectedly  and 
have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  them. 
Recanvass  the  business — tell  them  of 
recent  claims,  etc.  Remember,  kind¬ 
ness  and  pleasantness  must  pervade 
such  a  call.  Always  leave  your  policy¬ 
holders  with  a  smile. 

“After  fourteen  years  of  service  I 
cannot  recall  an  instance  when  1  have 
failed  to  qualify  for  a  gratuity  on  ac¬ 
count  of  condition  of  debit,  and,  as  to 
producing  business,  if  you  will  only 
heed  my  advice,  that  25  cents  per  week 
increase  will  be  easy,  and  you  will  be 
a  satisfied  man — a  valuable  man  to 
your  agency  and  a  man  making  money. 
The  people  will  say  ‘The  John  Hancock 
is  a  good  company,  I  know,  because  Mr. 

-  is  with  them  and  he  is  doing 

well.’ 

“Honesty,  tact,  and  perseverance  are 
the  prime  requisites  of  a  successful  life 
insurance  man.” 

*  *  * 

When  you  sell  life  in- 
Deal  ing  With  surance,  you  are  deal- 
the  Elemental  ing  with  the  greatest 
Emotions  and  most  elementary 
emotions  in  life.  Don’t 
act  as  if  you  were  a  book  agent,  trying 
to  put  something  across  you  know  the 
prospect  doesn’t  want,  cautions  the  Re¬ 
liance  Life.  Talk  life  and  death.  Talk 
self-preservation,  and  the  protection  of 
the  family.  Talk  high  finance,  and  the 
fact  that  only  the  greatness  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  has  made  possible  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  ten. 
Get  the  atmosphere  of  it  all — it’s  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  wide  world.  And 
then  see  how  it  affects  your  work. 


LIMIT  NUMBER  OF  PROSPECTS 


Card  System  of  American  National,  of 
Galveston — Stress  Laid  Upon 
Concentration 


In  explaining  the  card  system  recent¬ 
ly  adopted  by  the  American  National, 
J.  W.  Digings,  superintendent,  said  a 
few  days  ago: 

“We  distribute  two  cards  to  each 
man  in  the  office  just  prior  to  our  reg¬ 
ular  agents’  meeting.  The  assistants 
call  a  staff  meeting,  go  over  the  cards 
with  the  agents,  make  the  necessary 
dates  for  the  superintendent  and  assist¬ 
ant,  and  if  necessary  pair  off  two 
agents  to  follow  up  the  calls.  At  the 
meeting  I  take  up  the  cards  from  the 
assistants,  O.  K.  them  and  return  them 
to  the  assistants.  After  the  cards  have 
served  their  purpose  they  are  filed 
away  for  future  reference.  I  keep  the 
agent  supplied  with  blank  cards,  but 
limit  him  to  two  at  a  time,  as  I  find 
that  he  will  not  get  more  than  two  real 
prospects  for  Ordinary  during  his  two 
days  canvass  for  white  business,  and 
by  limiting  him  to  real  prospects  he  is 
induced  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
when  attempting  to  close  the  business.” 
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A  TALK  TO  NEW  AGENTS 


Greatest  Men  Have  Set  Seal  of  Their 
Approval  on  Insurance,  Says 
Eckenrode 


William  H.  Eckenrode  is  general 
agent  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  York, 
Pa.,  having  succeeded  his  father  who 
died  two  years  ago.  Recently,  he  has 
made  a  number  of  agency  appoint¬ 
ments.  His  preliminary  talk  to  new 
agents  starts  as  follows: 

“Taking  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  1 
am  going  to  tell  you  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  facts  or  records  concerning  life 
insurance  in  this  country.  Do  you 
know  that  life  insurance  stands  first  as 
the  biggest  business  of  the  country? 
Fully  twelve  millions  of  the  adult  men 
in  the  United  States  are  insured.  This 
list  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  shrewdest 
bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
professional  and  business  men  of  the 
country.  There  has  not  been  a  failure 
of  an  old-line  life  insurance  company  in 
this  country  for  over  thirty  years.  It 
is  indeed  interesting  to  see  the  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  lines  of  business 
to  this  record.  (Some  comparisons.) 
Naturally  the  question  arises — why  has 
life  insurance  proved  to  be  absolutely 
safe,  when  all  other  forms  of  business 
seem  to  strike  the  rocks?  We  have  our 
insurance  departments  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  to  audit  at  unexpected 
times  the  income,  disbursement,  ex¬ 
pense,  etc.,  of  every  company.  Each 
company  must  hold  a  reserve  to  repre¬ 
sent  every  penny  of  its  obligations.  The 
investing  of  this  reserve  is  restricted 
by  law  to  the  best  and  safest  forms 
of  investment.  No  chance  or  specula¬ 
tion  can  be  taken.  This  gives  merely 
an  idea  of  the  careful  requirements  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  every  State  of  the  Union. 
I  will  be  glad  to  go  over  the  details 
which  insure  insurance. 

“Life  insurance  is  paying  a  natural 
if  not  a  national  debt  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  offsetting  a  condition  ex¬ 
isting  at  the  present  time  as  far  as 
old  age  is  concerned.  Do  you  know 
at  the  present  time  fully  95  per  cent, 
of  those  who  reach  the  age  of  65  are 
either  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon 
the  generosity  of  others?  These  un¬ 
fortunate  old  folks  made  some  mistake 
during  the  productive  period  of  their 
lives.  They  failed  to  save  or  did  not 
save  enough,  or  perhaps  they  lost  their 
savings.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
that  passes  through  one’s  hands  that 
counts.  It  is  the  amount  we  can  grasp 
and  hold  on  to  while  the  bulk  is  pass¬ 
ing.  A  like  insurance  policy  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  one  best  way  to  grasp  and  hold 
a  little  of  one’s  earnings.  Thus  a  policy 
of  insurance  makes  a  sure  provision  for 
one’s  old  age.” 


WORKING  OUT-OF-THE-WAY  PLACE 

An  enterprising  specialty  house  in 
the  Middle  West  impresses  on  its  sales¬ 
men  that  no  village  or  hamlet  is  so 
small  that  some  business  may  not  be 
obtained  there.  Their  salesmen  visit 
every  merchant.  They  frequently  sell 
one  of  their  expensive  machines  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  cross-roads  store, 
and  many  cash  registers  are  sold  in 
unexpected  places.  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  applies  to  insurance  salesmen  who 
work  in  the  country.  New  York  Life 
Agent  Jas.  E.  Carraway,  of  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  U.,  writes:  “While  waiting  in 
the  post  office  of  a  mountain  town  I 
overheard  the  registering  of  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Life.  Introducing  my¬ 
self  to  the  stranger  I  learned  that  he 
was  remitting  the  premium  on  a  policy 
three  years  old.  He  lived  in  a  little 
hamlet  five  miles  away  and  thinking  I 
might  be  able  to  do  some  business 
there,  I  boarded  the  train  with  him  and 
stopped  off  at  a  little  station  consisting 
of  two  stores  and  three  dwellings  for 
several  hours.  During  that  time  I 
wrote  two  applications  and  secured  set¬ 
tlement  with  each.  Moreover,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  close  at  least  three  more  cases 
through  the  influence  of  the  friends  I 
made.  It  certainly  pays  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  man  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  and 
use  his  eyes,  ears,  mind  and  legs.  Then 
the  applications  are  bound  to  come.” 
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(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

=  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O, 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 
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CAREER  OF  AN  UNDERWRITER 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  GEO.  T.  DEXTER 


Vice-President  of  Mutual  Life  Binds 
Men  Closely  to  Him — Hard  Field 
Worker 

George  T.  Dexter,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mutual  Life,  is  on  his  way 
back  to  New  York  from  San  Francisco 
where  he  attended  the  conventions  of 
the  $100,000  Club,  the  Western  Man¬ 
agers’  Asspciation  and  the  $200,000 
Club.  Mr.  Dexter  made  a  hit  in  San 
Francisco,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  him  and  the  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  was  published  by  the 
Daily  Field. 

Mr.  Dexter  was  born  January  25,  i860,  in 
Augusta,  Me.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Vaughn  Dexter,  a  Baptist  minister  who, 
while  deceased,  is  still  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  New  England  States  as  a  man  of 
fine  ability  and  exceptional  character,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  of  influence  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  church  work  and  in  a  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  sense.  He  was  a  scholar 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Puritan  fathers 
who  had  always  occupied  positions  of  leading 
influence  in  New  England’s  history  from  its 
first  foundation.  The  first  of  his  line  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  iron  works  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies,  and  from  that  day  up  to  the 
present  generation  they  have  been  conserva¬ 
tively  prominent  in  New  England  history. 

Another  Prominent  Name 

Mr.  Dexter’s  mother  was  Mary  E.  Board- 
man,  another  New  England  name  of  promi¬ 
nence,  so  there  was  a  good  foundation  laid 
for  the  sterling  character  that  has  made  up 
the  personnel  of  the  present  executive  head 
of  the  agency  organization  of  the  Mutual  Life 
of  New  York,  which  in  a  measure  accounts 
for  the  unswerving  determination  and  close 
application  that  has  characterized  his  building 
the  agency  organization  of  the  company  to  the 
point  that  it  now  occupies. 

He  has  had  a  wide  life  insurance  experi¬ 
ence,  all  with  the  Mutual  Life — which  is 
again  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  started 
first  in  New  England,  and  did  not  find  the 
opportunity  he  wanted  there  but  did  not  leave 
the  company.  He  went  to  Minnesota,  where 
he  was  a  large  factor  on  the  building  of  the 
agency  and  fortunes  of  W.  E.  Peet,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  agent  at  St.  Paul,  where  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  agents.  From 
there  he  went  to  Cleveland,  O.,  in  the  same 
capacity  but  to  a  larger  opportunity,  still 
sticking  to  the  Mutual  Life,  although  it  is  told 
of  him  by  those  familiar  with  his  history  that 
he  constantly  had  opportunities  for  more  rap 
id  advancement  by  going  to  other  companies, 
as  was  largely  the  style  in  those  days,  both 
on  behalf  of  companies  and  many  of  their 
representatives,  to  seek  advancement  by 
changing  alliances. 

Attracted  Attention 

But  not  so  with  George  T.  Dexter.  He 
built  the  Ohio  Agency  until  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  then  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany — Richard  A.  McCurdy.  In  fact,  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of 
prominent  general  agents  identified  with  the 
company  that  he  went  into  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  agencies,  which  at  that  time 
was  scarcely  a  position  at  all  so  far  as  it 
had  been  constructed  by  his  predecessor.  But 
from  that  he  gradually  built  it  until  at  the 
time  of  the  “Big  Wind”  of  1905  he  had  his 
agency  organization  largely  on  a  managerial 
basis,  and  it  Was  considered  the  power  in  that 
respect  of  the  nation. 

Interested  in  Agents 

His  work  is  characterized  by  his  interest  in 
the  agent— a  genuine  interest.  It  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  after-dinner  speaker  who  at  a 
banquet  gives  a  flowery  address  and  leaves 
the  details  to  be  threshed  out  by  subordinates: 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  now,  from  his 
prominent  position,  he  enters  into  the  smaller 
details  of  interest  to  the  smallest  producer 
in  the  field  just  as  energetically  as  though  he 
were  occupying  an  ordinary  field  position. 

In  the  two  weeks  that  he  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  he  has  devoted  practically  every 
hour  to  interviews  with  the  men  in  the  field. 
He  is  one  of  them  in  heart,  and  he  binds 
them  to  him  by  bonds  of  loyalty  based  upon 
a  genuine  interest.  He  has  no  cheap  plati¬ 
tudes  and  compliments  to  offer  anyone.  He 
gives  rather  of  himself  a  substantial  working 
interest;  and  to  the  men  of  discretion  and 
real  ability  who  are  looking  for  what  they 
earn  and  an  opportunity  for  advancement  upon 
their  own  worth,  he  has  proven  a  tower  of 
strength  and  inspiration. 

Unique  Insurance  Figure 

There  is  no  man  in  the  life  insurance  world 
of  America  who  binds  to  him  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  lot  of  men,  and  it  all  comes  from 
his  genuine  interest  in  the  business  and 
his  genuine  interest  in  them  personally.  He 
is  unique  in  American  insurance  history,  for 
even  in  the  old  days  when  banquets  and 
flowery  speeches  were*  the  basis  of  generating 
enthusiasm  for  a  class  of  business  that  was 
not  always  desirable,  there  was  none  of  it  in 
his  agency  direction.  Outside  of  being  an 
agency  man  he  is  a  thorough  insurance  man. 
lie  has  studied  the  business  from  an  actuarial 
and  medical  standpoint.  He  only  wants  for 
his  company  that  class  of  business  which  is 
profitable  to  the  insured  and  the  company,  as 
well  as  to  the  agent.  He  wants  to  see  the 
Mutual  Life  maintain  such  a  class  of  business 


as  to  permit  it  to  continue  to  be  the  leading 
dividend  payer,  and  he  convinces  agents  that 
it  is  by  being  conservative  underwriters  that 
they  best  promote  their  own  permanent 
interest. 

Mr.  Dexter  was  married  to  Nellie  J.  Green¬ 
wood  at  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  in  1879.  While 
his  wife  died  several  years  ago  in  New  York, 
there  are  two  sons— Frederick  G.  Dexter,  who 
was  horn  in  1881  and  is  one  of  the  company's 
inspectors,  a  young  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  many  friends;  and  Leon  B.  Dexter,  born 
m  189,!,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  1913 
engineering  class,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  irrigation  and  railroad  projects  in  the  West 
as  a  young  engineer  of  promise. 


HARTFORD  STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


675  Bid  for  Travelers;  498  for  Aetna; 
Connecticut  General  $560 — Con¬ 
siderable  Trading 


There  has  been  quite  a  little  activity 
and  demand  for  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  stocks  of  Hartford,  and  they  have 
had  marked  advances  since  a  week  ago 
to-day.  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  quoted  a  week  ago  to-day 
654  bid,  660  asked,  closed  on  Saturday 
675  bid,  680  asked,  with  sales  at  $680 
a  share.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  quoted  a  week  ago  to¬ 
day  485  bid,  490  asked,  is  now  quoted 
498  bid,  502  asked,  with  recent  sales 
at  $500  a  share.  Aetna  Life  Rights 
have  also  had  a  sharp  advance;  while 
they  were  quoted  a  week  ago  in  the 
neighborhood  of  95,  they  are  now  quot¬ 
ed  98  bid,  100  asked,  with  recent  sales 
ranging  from  $97  to  $99  a  right.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  during  the  past 
week  by  the  Automobile  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  an  affiliated  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  increased 
its  capital  from  $300,000  to  $500,000 
and  its  surplus  from  $300,000  to  $500,- 
000.  The  action  authorizing  these  in¬ 
creases  was  taken  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  a  meeting  held  July  8,  1915. 
The  Company  began  business  in  July, 
1913,  and  has  made  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress.  Its  annual  statement  on  January 
1,  1915,  showed  assets  of  $791,440.63, 
with  a  surplus  to  policyholders  of 
$592,792.02.  The  Company  has  charter 
rights  to  write  all  kinds  of  fire,  marine 
and  inland  marine  insurance,  and  with 
the  increased  capitalization  and  surplus 
will  be  enabled  to  enter  several  States 
which  are  not  now  in  the  list  in  which 
the  Company  does  business.  The  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  its  two 
affiliated  companies,  the  Aetna  Acci¬ 
dent  &  Liability  Company  and  the  Au¬ 
tomobile  Insurance  Company,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  write  through  one  gen¬ 
eral  field  organization  all  of  the  multi¬ 
ple  lines  of  insurance.  Aetna  Accident 
&  Liability  Company,  which  has  been 
rather  quiet  of  late,  is  in  good  demand, 
with  recent  sales  ranging  from  $372  to 
$375  a  share.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  quotations  of  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company,  550  being  bid, 
with  recent  sales  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $560  a  share.  There  have  also  been 
recent  sales  of  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  &  Insurance  Company  at 
prices  ranging  between  $550  and  $560  a 
share.  While  the  life  stocks  have  had 
considerable  advance  during  the  past 
week  or  two,  we  still  recommend  them 
as  desirable  purchases  and  believe  they 
will  sell  much  higher. 


Never  think  a  day’s  work  wasted. 
Even  if  you  haven’t  written  a  dollar,  if 
you  haven’t  uncovered  a  prospect,  you 
have  progressed.  You  have  learned  by 
your  failures,  and  best  of  all,  you  have 
conquered  discouragement,  and  proved 
yourself  able  to  go  ahead  with  the  big 
work,  undisturbed  by  a  temporary  lack 
of  results.  No  day’s  work  is  wasted. 
Sometimes  the  most  valuable  day  a 
man  ever  baa  is  that  in  which  he 
failed. — Reliance  Life. 


PRAISES  CHIEF  EXAMINER 

The  chief  medical  examiner  of  a  life 
insurance  company  is  warmly  praised 
by  the  Northwestern  National  agent  in 
its  August  issue. 


PHOENIX  MUTUAL  CONTESTS 

Prizes  for  Graduate  Club  Members  to 
Go  After — Other  Agents  Also  in 
Contest 

James  M.  Woodhouse,  of  Hartford,  is 
president  of  the  Graduate  Club  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  At  the  Niagara  Falls  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  agents  last  May  it  was  voted 
that  the  club,  acting  independently, 
should  have  a  prize  to  compete  for. 
The  committee  has  made  its  report 
and  President  Woodhouse  has  published 
a  letter  to  the  members  announcing 
that  the  contest  will  begin-  Sept.  1,  and 
continue  till  the  first  of  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  next  convention;  that  the 
competition  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
percentage  of  allotment,  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  prize  shall  be  a  solid 
gold  trophy  which  can  be  worn  as  a 
fob,  a  charm,  a  pin  or  a  brooch  as  the 
winner  shall  designate.  It  shall  be  the 
permanent  property  of  the  winner,  a 
new  one  to.  be  offered  each  year.  The 
design  includes  the  seal  of  the  company 
with  the  Phoenix  bird  in  the  center. 


The  club  is  made  up  of  agents  who 
have  received  diplomas  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  course  of  instruction  and  who 
have  attested  their  ability  to  apply  the 
principles. 

The  company  itself  has  inaugurated 
the  past  month  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
test.  The  agents — managers  barred — 
are  divided  into  four  groups,  according 
to  allotment  of  premiums  for  paid-fior 
business,  which  means  premiums  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  policies  are  issued. 
A  gold  watch  will  be  awarded  to  each 
of  the  leaders  of  the  first  two  classes; 
a  specially  designed  Phoenix  Mutual 
fob  or  charm  for  the  next  ten  and  also 
for  the  five  leaders  in  Group  C  and  a 
special  club  pin  to  the  next  three  in 
each  group.  The  prizes  remain  the 
property  of  the  company,  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  each  year. 


J.  J.  Rochford  of  Toledo,  agent  for 
the  Philadelphia  Life,  whose  license 
was  recently  revoked,  has  been  rein¬ 
stated  and  vindicated.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Rochford’s  license 
was  revoked  on  a  charge  of  using  unli¬ 
censed  “pluggers”  In  the  State  of  Ohio, 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Roch¬ 
ford  is  now  on  the  job  and  is  writing 
live  business  for  his  company  in  a  fair 
and  legitimate  way. 
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STATE  INSURANCE 

Mark  McKee,  the  natural  born  orator 
of  the  Insurance  Federations,  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  federation  council,  told 
the  casualty  men  at  Detroit  that  State 
insurance  and  similar  social  measures 
will  fail  in  America  because  red-blood¬ 
ed  Americans  are  not  going  to  stand 
for  such  German  ideas.  We  admire 
Mr.  McKee’s  courage  and  confidence 
as  a  prophet,  but  events  so  far  do  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  “red-blooded 
Americans”  balk  at  the  adoption  of  so¬ 
cial,  sociological  or  socialistic  propa¬ 
ganda  because  of  its  origin.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  balk  at  compensation 
laws.  A  number  of  States  have  State 
insurance,  numerous  others  intend  to 
try  it  out,  while  the  mothers’  pension 
and  similar  ideas  are  being  adopted, 
and  are  under  discussion. 

When  State  insurance  fails — and  the 
most  respected  minds  in  the  insurance 
business  think  that  will  be  its  fate  ul¬ 
timately  in  this  country— it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stern  lessons  to  be  taught 
by  the  experience  in  this  attractive 
appearing  political  toy  of  the  common¬ 
wealth— and  not  because  corpuscles 
are  red,  blue  or  yellow. 

In  the  meantime,  the  debate  over 
State  insurance  continues  in  the  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country.  The  lat¬ 
est  chapter,  as  written  in  the  contrib¬ 
utors’  columns  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  printed  on  another  page  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter. 


SIDE  LINES 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week 
prints  some  significant  figures  about 
the  side  lines  of  the  fire  insurance 
business,  showing  that  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  half  the  trade 
profit  made  by  the  companies  in  1914. 
This  trade  profit  did  not  amount  to 
much,  which  emphasizes  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  it  made  by  the  specialties. 

The  moral  in  this  for  the  local  agent 
is  to  go  in  more  for  the  specialties. 
While  some  agents  spend  a  large  part 
of  their  time  bemoaning  the  decay  of 
their  business,  and  look  bitterly  at  the 
descent  of  rates,  the  wise  agent  sees 
that  in  automobile,  sprinkler  leakage, 
tornado,  hail,  tourist  and  other  insur¬ 
ance  there  are  opportunities  to  greatly 
increase  his  income  while  not  adding 
to  his  expenses.  In  other  words,  he 
finds  his  chance  in  his  own  field. 

A  great  many  insurance  agents  who 


try  to  help  out  their  income  by  real 
estate,  odd  jobs  at  banking,  selling 
steamship  tickets  and  working  in  other 
avenues  can  get  better  results  with  lit¬ 
tle  effort  by  concentrating  upon  the  in¬ 
surance  business. 


NOT  LIKED  BY  SHIP  BUILDERS 


British  Government’s  Air  Raid  Insur¬ 
ance  Scheme  Does  Not  Cover 
Vessels  in  Harbor 

In  a  recent  issue  Ship  Building  of 
London  says,  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Air  Raid  Insurance  scheme  does 
not  apply  to  vessels  in  harbor,  or  on 
the  stocks,  is  not  very  satisfactory 
from  the  shipbuilders’  point  of  view. 
The  premiums  asked  by  Lloyd’s  and 
the  companies  for  insurances  on  East 
Coast  yards  against  war  risks,  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  risk  and  runs  into 
big  figures  where  large  values  are  con¬ 
cerned.  This,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  on  many  vessels  un¬ 
der  construction  work  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  means  a  much  heavier  expenditure 
on  insurance  than  was  expected,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  vessel  was  contracted  for 
in  time  of  peace.  The  usual  practice 
of  insuring  a  vessel  for  a  period  repre¬ 
senting  the  normal  time  required  for 
construction,  with  an  additional  premi¬ 
um  for  each  month  by  which  that  time 
is  exceeded,  means  that  not  only  the 
war  risk  premium  has  to  be  paid,  but 
the  building  risk  premium  reaches  a 
larger  figure  than  was  anticipated, 
without  any  advance  being  made  on 
the  work  in  question.  Rates  on  build¬ 
ing  risks  have  recently  shown  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  decline. 

Presumably  the  decrease  in  new  ton¬ 
nage  as  shown  in  the  figures  published 
by  Lloyd’s  Register  has  not  been  com¬ 
pensated  by  any  diminution  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  available,  and  competition  has  be¬ 
come  keener.  The  actual  risk  has 
probably  decreased  in  most  cases.  A 
vessel  on  which  no  work  is  being  done 
stands  less  chance  of  having  a  fire, 
and  structural  damage  is  less  likely  to 
occur  than  when  work  is  in  full  swing. 
In  the  case  of  those  vessels  which  it 
is  necessary  to  complete  without  delay, 
and  on  which  night  work  is  being  done, 
the  risk  is  increased,  though  this  is  set 
off  to  an  extent  by  the  shorter  period 
for  which  the  risk  exists. 


HOLD  CLAIM  EXCESSIVE 

A  number  of  companies  involved  in 
the  loss  on  the  plant  of  the  Reichart 
Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Company  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  have  protested  the  claims  of 
the  assured  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  excessive  and  that  the  assured 
failed  to  supply  correct  information. 
The  fire  occurred  in  September,  1914, 
and  the  Reichart  Company  made  a  loss 
claim  of  over  $9,000.  The  companies 
in  reply  to  a  suit  brought  to  recover 
under  the  policies  say  the  loss  did  not 
exceed  $4,796. 


CHIEF  KENLON’S  PAPER 

Chief  John  Kenlon,  of  the  New  York 
Department,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  Fire  Prevention  at  the  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Engineers  this  week  in  Cincinnati. 


NEW  AACHEN  &  MUNICH  AGENT 

Adam  Poh,  Jr.,  was  appointed  agent 
for  Newark  and  Essex  County  of  the 
Aachen  &  Munich  last  Saturday. 


Robert  Patten  McDavid  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  died  recently  in  that  city, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State  and  Insurance 
Commissioner  ex-officio.  He  was  a 
brother  of  E.  R.  McDavid,  president  of 
the  Great  Southern  Life  of  Birming¬ 
ham. 


Interests  identified  with  the  North 
Branch  Fire  Insurance  Company  have 
purchased  the  City  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh. 


PERCY  H.  EVANS 


Percy  H.  Evans,  who  was  recently 
elected  actuary  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  of  Milwaukee,  entered  the 
service  of  the  company  in  1889  as  a 
clerk  in  the  actuary’s  department.  In 
1896  he  went  to  the  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  and  worked  in  the  field  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory  and  as  a  consulting  actuary.  He 
was  called  to  the  home  office  in  1901 
where  he  took  up  work  in  the  agency 
department.  In  1902  he  was  advanced 
to  second  assistant  superintendent  of 
agencies,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
appointed  associate  actuary  in  April 
of  this  year.  Mr.  Evans  was  the  foun¬ 
der  and  editor  of  “Field  Notes,”  the 
company  paper  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  papers  of  the  kind  published 
in  the  business?  (Although  Mr.  Evans’ 
work  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  has  been  broad  and  varied,  he  has 
from  his  first  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany  made  a  special  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  applied  to  actuarial  science 
and  he  is  particularly  well  qualified 
for  the  important  post  to  which  he  has 
been  elected. 

*  *  * 

H.  M.  Quin,  a  member  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  legislature  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  Speaker  of  the  last  House,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lamar  Life  Insurance 

Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 

*  *  * 

Senator  Travis,  of  Iola,  Kan.,  who  is 
a  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Cop¬ 
per,  and  who  has  served  in  both  House 
and  Senate  in  Kansas,  is  now  with  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Company,  in  an  agency  directing  capa¬ 
city  in  Southwestern  territory.  At  one 
time  he  was  with  the  Missouri  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Company.  He  is  a  man 
of  commanding  presence  and  influence. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Sondheim,  managing  editor  of 
the  Northwest  Insurance  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Portland,  Ore.,  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Underwriters  for  the 
Northwest  Insurance  News  and  also  as 
a  delegate  of  the  Life  Underwriters  As¬ 
sociation  of  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

William  Shedd  Holton,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  building  up  a  clientele  as 
an  adjuster  and  appraiser,  his  field  be¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  He  has 
been  in  the  fire  insurance  business 
seventeen  years  as  agent,  manager  and 
special  agent.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
with  the  Home  of  New  York,  as  adjust¬ 
er  and  special  agent.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  with  the  First 
National  Fire  of  Washington  as  man¬ 


ager  of  the  industrial  department  and 
special  agent  covering  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  In  June  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  an  independent  adjuster  for  com¬ 
panies  only.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Underwriters  Association  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Department,  of  the  Maryland  Field 
Club  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Insurance 
Society. 

* *  *  * 

Julian  S.  Myrick,  of  Ives  &  Myrick, 
general  agents  of  the  Mutual  Life,  New 
York,  is  president  of  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club.  He  has  figured  much  in 
the  sporting  columns  of  the  daily 

papers  this  month  because  of  the  ten¬ 
nis  tournaments  here  drawing  court 

stars  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

»  •  • 

G.  M.  Nettleship,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Atlas  Life  As¬ 
surance  Company  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
a  very  live  person  in  Southern  life  in¬ 
surance  circles,  is  a  grandfather.  The 
new  arrival  is  a  girl,  whose  attractive 
mother  is  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Bennett, 
of  the  Equitable  Life  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
nett  was  Miss  Betty  Nettleship. 

*  *  * 

J.  Warren  I  sett,  formerly  auditor  of 
the  accident  department  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Life  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  has  forsaken 
the  calling  of  insurance  to  enter  the 
educational  moving  picture  field. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Brewster,  of  Hartford,  U.  S. 
manager  of  the  Scottish  Union  and  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Company,  who  recent¬ 
ly  underwent  a  serious  operation,  is 
reported  as  progressing  favorably. 

*  *  * 

H.  M.  Schmitt,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional-Ben  Franklin,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  is  making  an  automobile 
trip  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

*  *  * 

A.  Duncan  Reid,  general  manager  of 
the  Globe  Indemnity  Company  of  New 
York,  is  in  New  Hampshire  where  he 
will  spend  his  vacation  period. 


LATEST  FORD  STORY 


It ‘Has  to  do  With  a  Plate  Glass  Loss 
in  Abilene,  Texas,  Reported  to 
Maryland  Casualty 


The  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  latest  Ford  automobile 
story.  A  plate  glass  loss  in  Abilene, 
Tex.,  was  reported  to  the  Company  in 
the  following  letter: 

“Dear  Sirs  and  Gentlemen:  That 
window  was  not  broke  by  a  human,  so 
how  can  I  collect  for  it?  I  am  in  the 
automobile  business  and  last  week  a 
lanky  kind  of  a  fellow  bought  a  Ford 
from  me,  he  saw  it  on  show  just  inside 
the  big  front  window,  and  he  comes 
slouching  in  and  falls  all  over  it.  ‘Some 
pretty  little  bronco,’  he  says,  ‘Put  my 
name  on  it  and  have  your  nigger  carry 
if  around  to  my  bunk  house,  I  got  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  my  trunk  that’ll  fit  it  fine,’  and 
he  slaps  down  five  hundred  dollars  and 
a  card  with  his  name  on  it  and  out  he 
goes.  Yesterday  he  comes  bumping 
down  the  street  in  his  new  Ford,  but  it 
seemed  like  when  he  slipped  along  just 
opposite  my  place  the  durned  thing  got 
homesick,  she  turned  sharp  about  and 
blamed  near  tore  him  in  half  but  he 
hung  on  to  her  and  them  two,  that 
there  Ford  and  this  lanky  sort  of  fel¬ 
low,  they  come  in  through  the  window. 
‘Old  car  thinks  home’s  best,’  he  says 
when  he  picks  himself  up,  and  then  he 
shoves  a  gun  against  my  breakfast. 
‘Money  back,  I  ain’t  living  with  no 
woman  or  no  machine  what  likes  anoth¬ 
er  man  better,’  he  says,  and  he  went 
right  through  me  for  all  I  had  in  my 
clothes.  Him  and  that  Ford  sure  did 
clean  us  out,  me  and  that  plate  glass, 
it  wasn’t  enough  of  it  left  to  make 
windows  for  a  bird  house.” 


September  3,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


SUCCEEDS  LATE  C.  H.  HIBBS. 


LENOX  MADE  ALBANY  MANAGER 


General  Adjustment  Bureau’s  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Hartford  Fire  Special  Well 
Received  in  Field 


When  the  late  Charles  H.  Hibbs, 
iianager  of  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau  in  Albany  died,  the  Bureau  com¬ 
mittee  decided  not  to  make  haste  in 
ippointing  his  successor,  but  to  look 
the  field  over  most  carefully  until  the 
right  man  was  secured.  Mr.  Hibbs 
oad  been  in  the  business  fifty  years 
and  the  Albany  office  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  General  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau’s  list.  The  announcement 
was  made  this  week  that  W.  W.  Lenox, 
special  agent  of  the  Hartford,  had  been 
named  as  the  new  manager.  Mr.  Len¬ 
nox  is  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Supervising  and  Adjust¬ 
ing  Fire  Insurance  Agents. 

Started  in  Glens  Falls 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  General  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau  could  have  made  a  better 
appointment,  or  one  which  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  field  men  and 
agents  in  the  eastern  half  of  this 
State.  Mr.  Lenox  is  not  only  a  special 
agent  of  unusually  able  equipment,  but 
he  is  an  expert  on  forms  and  clauses. 
His  paper  on  the  Use  and  Occupancy 
Clause,  throwing  light  on  an  unusually 
complicated  situation,  read  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  Field  Club,  was  so  good  that  there 
was  a  considerable  demand  for  it  on 
the  part  of  home  offices  and  field  men 
in  other  States. 

In  a  way  Mr.  Lenox  is  a  protege  of 
Charles  W.  Cool,  the  Glens  Falls 
agent.  He  started  in  “The  Mayor’s” 
office.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Cool’s  age  to  say  that  this  was  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  After  some  years  in 
Glens  Falls  Mr.  Lenox  was  captured  by 
the  Hartford.  He  won  distinction 
among  his  fellows  by  his  gilt-edge  work 
as  special  for  that  Company  in  Eastern 
New  York.  He  is  a  man  who  has  the 
confidence  of  local  agents. 

Leaves  the  Hartford  October  1 

Mr.  Lenox  leaves  the  Hartford  on 
October  1.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  appointed. 


CAPTURE  LINES  FROM  MUTUALS 


Beidler  &  Bookmyer,  of  Philadelphia, 
Get  Kid  and  Leather  Companies 
in  Camden 


News  comes  from  Camden  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  Beidler  &  Bookmyer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  brokers,  have  captured  the 
lines  of  the  Ruby  Kid  Co.,  Jersey 
Leather  Co.  and  Peerless  Kid  Co.,  all 
of  Camden,  N.  J.  These  lines  were  for 
sometime  written  in  the  mutuals.  They 
now  go  to  stock  companies. 

The  biggest  line  is  that  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Kid  Co.,  nearly  half  a  million.  The 
Ruby  line  is  about  $360,000;  and  the 
Jersey  approximates  $142,000. 


FIRE  MUTUALS 


Large  Percentage  of  Them  Fail  Despite 
Favorable  Conditions  Under  Which 
They  Operate 


Despite  the  favorable  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  fire  mutuals  operate,  85  per 
cent,  of  the  fire  mutuals  organized 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
failed.  Property  owners  in  Oregon  are 
exercised  over  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  repeated  failures  of  fire  mutuals 
operating  in  that  State  within  the  last 
three  years. 


STATE  SELF-INSURANCE  PLAN 

Proposal  to  Maryland  to  Erect  Munici¬ 
pal  Building  and  Carry  Own  Fire 
Insurance 


In  an  article  published  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  recently 
and  signed  by  the  initials  J.  W.  O.,  ail 
efficiency  plan  is  suggested  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  by  which  the  writer  al¬ 
leges  that  it  can  save  approximately 
$40,000  a  year  by  erecting  a  IState- 
owned  building  and  carrying  its  own 
insurance.  The  article  is  so  naive  and 
trustful  that  it  is  worth  quoting  in 
part: 

“[As  to  the  insurance  charges  paid 
by  the  State,  the  exact  figures  cannot 
be  given,  because  the  State  account¬ 
ing  system  does  not  show  the  total. 
The  costs  of  each  institution  would 
have  to  be  examined  in  detail,  and  that 
has  not  been  practicable. 

“However,  the  statement  that  the 
Comptroller  paid  $11,466.60  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  and 
the  statement  that  various  institutions 
separately  paid  large  sums  in  addition, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  total  charges. 
Spring  Grove,  for  example,  has  an  an¬ 
nual  premium  of  about  $1,800,  which 
is  reduced  to  $1,200  by  purchasing  a 
three-year  policy  for  a  two-year  pre¬ 
mium.  Springfield  pays  about  $1,800 
a  year. 

“Agents’  commissions  usually  take 
from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  fire 
insurance  premiums  and  the  companies 
get  administration  costs  and  profits. 
Ordinarily,  the  agents’  commissions  are 
well  earned,  for  the  fire  insurance  agent 
usually  is  the  attorney-in-fact  anti  the 
guardian  of  his  client.  But  big  corpora¬ 
tions  are  finding  that  they  do  not  need 
to  pay  for  such  service;  they  are  find¬ 
ing  they  can  perform  the  services  for 
themselves. 

“The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  carries  its  own  insurance; 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  carried  its 
own  insurance  with  success,  so  the 
writer  is  informed,  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  now  has  a  splendid  fund. 
Baltimore  City,  after  finding  that  it  had 
paid  about  $100,000'  for  insurance  in  10 
years  and  had  got  back  only  $10,000  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  Philadelphia’s  ex¬ 
ample.  It  has  set  aside  $10,000  and 
plans  to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  the  fund  has  accumulated  and 
compounded  sufficiently,  it  is  planned 
to  do  away  with  insurance  in  the  com¬ 
panies  and  save  the  $10,000  a  year  now 
paid  in  premiums. 

“The  State  of  Maryland  could  hardly 
afford  to  begin  carrying  its  own  insur¬ 
ance  at  once.  The  danger — rather 
slight,  but  a  danger,  nevertheless — of 
conflagration  might  bring  down  upon 
the  State  a  serious  burden,  if  there 
were  no  insurance.  But  it  might  well 
begin  the  accumulation  of  an  insurance 
fund,  so  that  in  a  few  years  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  fund  would  be  in  hand  to 
justify  the  discontinuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  very  large  outlay — of  which,  as 
stated,  so  large  a  percentage  goes  to 
agents.” 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL  DEAD 

James  A.  Campbell,  Buffalo  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent,  died  last  week  of  ner¬ 
vous  dyspepsia.  Mr.  Campbell  had 
been  active  in  the  insurance  business 
in  Buffalo  since  1876,  and  his  death 
came  as  a  surprise  to  his  friends  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  short  illness  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 


BUFFALO  (N.  Y.)  DEPT.  SLOW 

It  is  reported  that  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  over  thirty 
minutes  in  responding  to  an  alarm  of 
fire  rung  in  for  the  Globe  Elevator  be-’ 
cause  at  the  time  a  good  part  of  the 
apparatus  was  engaged  in  another  dis¬ 
trict.  As  a  result  the  elevator  and 
stock  was  a  complete  loss. 


SOME  OF  THE  STAR  S  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


SB 
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HAROLD  KNOX  MAKES  CHANGE 


Becomes  Special  Agent  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  of  Peoples  National  and 
United  Firemen’s 


Harold  Knox,  on  September  1  re¬ 
signed  as  special  agent  for  the  Svea  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
to  go  with  the  People’s  National  of  De¬ 
troit  and  United  Firemen’s  in  the  New 
England  field.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at  151  Milk  street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Knox  is  one  of  the  talented  sons 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Phoenix  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  All  of  these  boys  have  made 
good  in  Eastern  territory  as  special 
agents  of  fire  insurance  companies. 


A  LIABILITY 


Uninsured  Automobile  so  Considered 
By  Banks,  Says  Motor  Age — 
Reasons  for  Attitude 


That  uninsured  automobiles  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  liability  rather  than  an  as¬ 
set  by  banks  is  the  substance  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
“Motor  Age.”  When  one  goes  to  a 
bank  to  borrow  money  he  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  to  be  asked  whether  he  owns  a  motor 
car  and  the  next  question  invariably  is, 
is  it  insured?  If  the  car  is  not  covered 
the  banker  in  all  probability  will  point 
out  that  the  machine  is  not  the  mone¬ 
tary  asset  it  fondly  was  imagined  to  be, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  a  menace  to  the 
pocketbook,  as  there  is  a  chance  of  the 
owner  being  forced  to  pay  $10,000  or 
$20,000  damages  to  some  one  who  may 
be  injured,  or  the  car  may  be  lost  by 
fire  or  theft.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if 
the  banker  refuses  to  assume  the  risk 
of  financial  loss  through  accident  to  or 
destruction  of  another’s  car,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  motorist 
himself,  who  probably  can  less  afford 
the  loss,  should  likewise  be  protected. 
“Motor  car  insurance  is  a  safeguard  to 
the  owner’s  pocketbook  that  is  well 
worth  the  annual  premium  it  costs,” 
says  “Motor  Age.” 


ANOTHER  FOR  KENZEL 


Live  Agent  Gets  Pittsburgh  Fire  for 
Metropolitan  Territory — Agency 
Continues  to  Grow 


William  H.  Kenzel  &  Co.  have  been 
appointed  metropolitan  agents  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Fire,  a  company  which  has 
assets  of  $514,757,  and  surplus  to  poli¬ 
cyholders  of  $308,833.  The  Kenzel 
agency  is  strong  and  well-managed. 
Mr.  Kenzel  is  the  best  type  of  local 
agent,  being  a  good  underwriter,  and 
careful  of  both  his  companies  and  his 
clients’  interests. 

The  Kenzel  representation  includes 
the  Cleveland  National,  Equitable  F.  & 
M.,  Commerce,  Granite  State  and  Co¬ 
lumbian  National. 


HARTFORD  STOCKS 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  31— There  has 
been  considerable  activity  in  local  fire 
insurance  stocks.  During  the  past  week 
Aetna  Fire  has  had  the  largest  advance, 
with  recent  sales  at  $360  a  share. 
There  is  very  little  of  this  stock  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time.  Sales  of 
Hartford  Fire  continue  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $730  and  Phoenix  Fire  at 
$365  a  share.  National  Fire  is  quoted 
345  bid,  350  asked,  with  sales  ranging 
between  the  bid  and  asked  prices. 
Standard  Fire  is  quoted  at  63  bid,  65 
asked,  with  recent  sales  at  63  and  63% 
(par  $50). 


IOWA  STATE  AGENT 

The  General  Fire  of  Paris  has  ap¬ 
pointed  E.  G.  Doerfler  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
State  agent  for  Iowa. 


J.  S.  Murdy,  special  agent  of  the 
Nord-Deutsche,  making  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Boston,  has  had  northern  New 
York  added  to  his  territory. 

- . 

President  E.  G.  Snow,  of  the  Home, 
is  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
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COST  OF  INSURING  ART  WORK 


EFFECT  OF  CUMMINS  AMENDMENT 


Business  Handled  by  United  States 
“Lloyds” — Cost  of  Insurance  Usu¬ 
ally  More  Than  Transportation 


Washington,  Aug.  31. — Considerable 
interest  attaches  in  art  circles  to  the 
negotiations  taking  place  between  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  De  Forest,  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Arts  and  counsel 
for  United  States  “Lloyds”  concerning 
the  so-called  Cummins  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  valuation  of  objects  of 
art  in  transportation. 

The  high  cost  of  insuring  works  of 
art  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
plans  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Art 

By  the  terms  of  the  amendment  all 
shippers  of  paintings  and  statuary  are 
compelled  to  declare  the  actual  value 
of  the  contents  of  each  box  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  and  all  express  company  agents 
are  compelled  by  this  law  to  refuse  to 
accept  a  shipment  if  they  have  reason 
to  believe  the  box  contains  goods  worth 
more  than  the  declared  valuation. 

High  Insurance  Cost 

In  addition  to  declaring  the  full  value 
of  the  work  of  art  shipped,  the  dealer 
must  pay  the  express  company  insur¬ 
ance  on  everything  over  $50,  fractions 
of  $100  not  being  permitted  in  figuring 
the  insurance  charges. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  how  the 
new  law  works  out  for  a  dealer  who 
was  sending  out  a  loan  exhibition  to  a 
gallery  in  the  Middle  West  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Robert  Macbeth  of  the  Mac¬ 
beth  Galleries. 

Under  the  old  practice  a  collection  of 
fifty  paintings  shipped  to  the  npluth 
museum  and  weighing  about  1,000 
pounds  would  have  cost  $40  for  express- 
age  and  $75  for  insurance,  this  last 
charge  being  paid  to  a  regular  insur¬ 
ance  company  that  stood  responsible 
for  the  value  of  the  art  works  from 
the  time  they  left  the  dealer’s  gallery 
until  they  were  returned  to  him. 

Under  the  workings  of  the  Cummins 
amendment,  the  cost  for  a  similar  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  same  destination  would  be 
$40  for  expressage  and  $175  for  insur¬ 
ance.  Only  in  this  case  the  insurance 
carried  by  the  express  company  would 
only  cover  the  art  works  from  the 
time  they  were  received  from  the  deal¬ 
er  until  they  were  delivered  to  the 
gallery  where  they  were  to  be  shown, 
leaving  the  dangers  of  packing  and 
exhibition  time  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  dealer  through  his  regular  insur¬ 
ance  agent,  at  an  extra  charge,  of 
course. 

Increase  Overhead  Costs 

If  only  one  such  shipment  was  made 
in  the  course  of  a  season  it  would  be 
a  small  matter.  But,  as  the  dealers 
are  constantly  sending  not  only  loan 
exhibitions  to  distant  cities,  but  also 
pictures  to  customers  on  approval,  this 
extra  insurance  is  likely  to  add  so  ma¬ 
terially  to  their  overhead  charges  as 
to  make  the  loan  exhibition  custom 
come  to  a  sudden  end. 

It  was  through  the  initiative  of  the 
Macbeth  Galleries  that  the  United 


States  “Lloyds”  have  taken  the  matter 
up,  not  only  from  its  legal  aspect  but 
also  from  its  relation  to  the  work  of 
the  lAmerican  Federation  of  Art. 

Whether  a  test  case  will  be  brought 
in  the  courts  or  not  now  rests  on  the 
outcome  of  the  conference  between  the 
“Lloyds”  lawyers  and  Mr.  De  Forest 
of  the  federation.  Such  a  suit  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment, 
if  it  results  in  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  law,  will  cripple  as  seriously  the 
work  of  the  federation  as  it  will  that 
of  the  dealers  who  have  been  sending 
out  loan  exhibitions  just  so. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  COMPANY 


Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Now  Has  $500,000  Capital  and 
$500,000  Surplus 


The  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  an  affiliated  company  of 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000  and  its  surplus  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000.  The  action  authorizing 
these  increases  in  capital  and  surplus 
was  taken  by  the  board  of  directors  at 
a  meeting  held  on  July  8,  1915. 

The  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  began  to  write  busi¬ 
ness  in  July,  1913,  and  since  then  has 
made  rapid  progress.  Its  annual  state¬ 
ment  on  January  1,  1915,  showed  total 
assets  of  $791,440.63,  with  a  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  $592,793.02.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  its  active  existence  it 
has  done  an  increasing  business  in  the 
several  lines  of  insurance  written  by  it. 

The  increase  in  capital  and  surplus 
which  have  now  made  the  Company 
a  million  dollar  company  will  enable  it 
not  only  to  enter  additional  States  with 
the  lines  of  insurance  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  writing,  but  to  add  other 
lines  as  opportunity  may  offer  and  judg¬ 
ment  may  dictate.  The  Company  is 
authorized  by  its  charter  to  write  all 
kinds  of  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  Marine 
insurance,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  will  ultimately  become  one 
of  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  strongest, 
of  companies  doing  business  in  these 
lines. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.5  7 
NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528, 1 82.77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  lias  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


COGUE  BROTHERS  tV  CO. 

307  F  URTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

19  Cedar  St.  1015  California  SL  314  Superior  St.  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  IH'Nk  1  k  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  SL  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 

THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYVLANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


These  American  Companies  are  “ Home  Industries.” 

They  deserve  your  support. 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Fidelity  (Fire)  Underwriters 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

HENRY  EVANS,  President 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Combined  Assets  $43,000,032* 

Policyholders  Surplus  $23,087,709 

'Includes  excess  deposit  of  $132,846.22  in  Canada  and  New  Mexico 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

September  3,  1915. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


SHOWS  CONFLAGRATION  RISK 


LESSON  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  FIRE 


Comment  on  Underwriting  Conditions 
at  New  Jersey  Coast  Resort — Bad 
Season  for  Hotels 


A  fire  in  Atlantic  City  destroying  the 
block  of  stores  fronting  on  the  board 
walk  between  North  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania  avenues,  was  significant 
to  underwriters,  because  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  which  the  future  may  have  in  store. 
The  Strand  Hotel,  which  was  badly  ex¬ 
posed,  put  seven  streams  of  water  into 
play  from  its  private  interior  protec¬ 
tion  and  thus  limited  its  loss  to  about 
$1,250.  The  fire  was  well  handled  by 
the  department  and,  contrary  to  the 
conditions  in  the  Asbury  Park  fire,  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  there  was  plenty  of  water. 

The  loss  on  the  buildings  was  $17,- 
000,  on  the  contents  $60,000,  while  the 
rentals  were  insured  for  $70,000.  Most 
of  the  fire  insurance  was  placed  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  majority  of  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  Mayor  Riddle,  who  is  also  owner  of 
most  of  the  property  destroyed. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  board 
walk  shops  had  rented  and  stocked  his 
store  but  two  days  before  the  fire.  It 
was  a  total  loss  and  he  had  no  insur¬ 
ance. 

This  season  has  not  been  profitable 
to  the  New  Jersey  Coast  hotels  and, 
whereas  this  and  the  recent  hotel  fire 
in  Asbury  Park,  have  been  the  only  big 
losses  thus  far,  underwriters  are  ex¬ 
pecting  more  and  watching  conditions 
closely. 

A  Lesson  to  the  City 

The  fire  was  a  lesson  to  Atlantic 
City  that,  if  as  in  the  case  of  the  board 
walk  fire,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
city  was  occupied  in  extinguishing  one 
fire  when  another  occurred  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  the  city,  the  local  facilities 
would  be  totally  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  If  the  second  fire, 
for  instance,  started  in  a  narrow 
street,  such  as  Kentucky  avenue, 
among  frame  dwellings  and  hotels 
packed  with  guests,  it  would  spread  so 
rapidly  as  to  be  almost  immediately 
out  of  control  and  there  are  no  cities 
nearer  than  Camden  and  Philadelphia 
that  could  lend  assistance. 

In  Atlantic  City,  as  in  the  other  New 
Jersey  Coast  resorts,  there  is  a  normal 
population  on  which  the  fire  fighting 
apparatus  is  estimated.  In  Atlantic 
City,  it  is  50,000.  In  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  the  population  of  Atlantic  City  in¬ 
creases  to  250,000,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  lesser  resorts,  while  the 
average  domestic  consumption  of  water 
is  increased  in  a  proportionate  ratio. 
The  result  is  that  such  estimate  leaves 
no  reserve  for  protection  against  fire 
during  the  crowded  summer  season. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the 
rates  on  seasonable  property  are  natu¬ 
rally  higher  than  in  other  localities. 

Building  Conditions 

The  big  need  of  the  summer  resorts, 
however,  is  not  so  much  fire  protec¬ 
tion  as  the  improvement  of  structural 
conditions.  Congested  frame  buildings 
should  be  prohibited  and,  in  certain 
localities  and  occupancies,  fire  resis¬ 
tive  construction  should  be  required. 
Shingle  roofs  should  also  be  eliminated 
by  law.  The  trouble  over  electrical 
defects  has  been  well  ventilated. 

Many  people  in  the  summer  colonies 
are  there  for  a  short  time  only  and 
often  indifferent  regarding  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  property.  Care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  property  thus  deteriorates. 
Yards,  passageways  and  areaways  are 
often  filled  with  inflammable  rubbish, 
which  increases  the  hazard  consider¬ 
ably. 


Underwriting  Practices 

The  burned  board  walk  property  was 
insured  at  a  flat  rate. 

The  underwriting  principles  of  the 
companies  operating  in  Atlantic  City 
are  different  from  those  used  in  any 
other  community.  It  is  customary  in 
that  city  for  the  underwriters  to  select 
a  block  line  and  pick  therefrom  the 
risks  having  the  highest  rates  on  the 
theory  that  the  blocks  are  subject  to 
a  total  loss  from  any  one  fire.  They 
therefore  endeavor  to  secure  the  larg¬ 
est  premium  income  from  the  section 
on  the  risks  they  insure. 

The  dwelling,  which  is  usually  the 
preferred  risk  in  other  localities,  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  less  desirable 
than  the  highly  rated  hotel  risks. 


COMPROMISE  PATTERN  LOSS 


Objection  Was  Made  to  Apportionment 
Made  in  Meyer  Scale  &  Hard¬ 
ware  Company 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  learns  that 
the  controversy  over  the  apportionment 
of  the  Meyer  Scale  &  Hardware  Co.’s 
loss,  Newark,  has  been  lifted  by  a  com¬ 
promise.  This  apportionment  was  in¬ 
teresting  as  several  of  the  leading  ad¬ 
justers  of  the  country  were  asked  for 
their  advice. 

The  insurance  was  only  $25,000.  The 
loss  on  everything  outside  of  the  pat¬ 
terns,  $3,269,  offered  no  problem.  The 
patterns  were  appraised,  sound  value 
$6,115,  and  a  loss  of  $5,647,  making  a 
total  loss  of  $8,916.  Specific  insurance 
of  $5,000  covered  on  patterns.  There 
was  a  blanket  policy  of  $20,000  on  stock 
and  machinery,  with  a  15  per  cent,  lim¬ 
itation  clause  on  patterns  and  dies. 

Some  of  the  companies  wanted  to 
take  the  position  that  there  was  $8,000 
insurance  on  patterns,  which  would 
have  made  the  assured  co-insure  on  a 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  claim.  The 
Charles  Selvage  Co.,  acting  for  the  as¬ 
sured,  took  the  position  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  could  be  regulated  by  the  assured 
up  to  $8,000  on  patterns  and  made  the 
insurance  $7,509.  In  working  out  the 
apportionment  Selvage  made  those 
companies  which  specifically  insured 
patterns,  and  which  companies  corres¬ 
pondingly  received  a  higher  rate,  pay 
more  proportionately. 

The  first  apportionment  contained 
this  notation:  “$20,000  blanket  insur¬ 
ance  covering  machinery,  stock  and  pat¬ 
terns  first  pays  the  machinery  and 
stock  loss,  $3,269,  and  after  which  15 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  remaining,  plus 
the  specific  $5,000  insurance  on  pat¬ 
terns,  pays  the  pattern  loss.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  have  $7,509  to  apply  to  the  loss 
on  patterns.” 

On  June  25,  1915,  an  umpire  decided 
that  the  sound  value  was  $6,115,  and 
loss  and  damage  were  $5,647. 

After  the  appraisal  was  made  and  it 
came  to  making  the  apportionment, 
there  was  further  objection  raised  and 
after  considerable  controversy  the  is¬ 
sue  was  compromised. 


CELLULOID  HAZARD 


Title  of  E.  S.  Clayton’s  Paper  to  be 
Read  Before  New  Jersey 
Field  Club 


New  Jersey  Specials  are  waiting  to 
learn  when  the  next  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Field  Club  will  take  place. 
At  the  last  meeting  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  in  September. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  informed 
that  Ernest  S.  Clayton,  superintendent 
of  the  automatic  sprinkler  department 
of  the  New  Jersey  Rating  Office,  has 
agreed  to  read  a  paper  on  “Celluloid 
Hazard.” 


EXAMINERS  RETURN 

Charles  Heath  and  William  H.  Der¬ 
rick,  examiners  of  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  State,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Denison,  Texas,  having 
completed  the  examination  of  the 
Southwestern  Surety  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  on  which  they  were  working. 


HELPS  FOR  THE  MERCHANT 

SHOULD  SELECT  RELIABLE  AGENT 

Importance  of  Having  Correct  Forms 
and  Intelligent  Handling  of  Insur¬ 
ance —  Merchants’  Needs 


In  an  interesting  address  before  a 
gathering  of  merchants  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Charles  N.  Gorham,  gave  some 
helpful  information  for  merchants,  say¬ 
ing,  among  other  things: 

“The  merchant  should  select  an 
agent  of  experience,  and  generally 
known  to  be  reliable.  Most  of  you 
probably  wish  to  divide  your  business 
among  several  agents  who  are  jtood 
customers  of  your  store.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  method  does  not  always  include 
the  best  and  most  experienced  agents, 
and  my  suggestion  would  be  to  give  a 
part  of  your  insurance  to  an  agent  of 
high  qualifications  and  standing, 
whether  he  is  a  customer  or  not.  and 
let  him  draw  up  a  form  of  coverage. 
It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  printed 
form  to  attach  to  your  policies,  as  it 
will  insure  the  forms  being  alike  on 
all  policies,  which  is  very  important. 
Insist  upon  it  that  all  insurance  be 
written  to  strictly  concur  with  the  form 
he  has  drawn  up  and  call  in  your  re¬ 
liable  agent  from  time  to  time  and  let 
him  examine  your  other  policies  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  written.  He 
will  undoubtedly  be  willing  and  glad 
to  do  this  for  you  without  cost,  and  he 
can  also  tell  you  the  general  standing 
of  the  other  companies. 

How  to  Choose  a  Company 

“In  Illinois,  every  company  (not  a 
State  company)  must  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  admitted  to  do  business 
in  the  State  by  the  State  authorities, 
in  the  regular  way,  and  a  license  is¬ 
sued  before  it  can  begin  business. 
Such  companies  must  have  a  paid-up 
capital  and  surplus  amounting  to  at 
least  $200,009,  and  companies  organ¬ 
ized  within  the  State  must  have  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  at  least  $100,000.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  wide  range  in  the  financial 
statements  of  different  companies.  Al¬ 
most  every  agent  has  a  chart  showing 
the  capital,  surplus,  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  all  the  well-known  companies, 
which  you  can  undoubtedly  borrow, 
and  you  can  size  up  the  companies  for 
yourself. 

“You  have  now  selected  your  agents 
and  your  companies  and  you  will  now 
take  notice  of — 

The  Policy 

“In  some  respects  it  is  most  regret¬ 
table  that  a  quasi-public  business,  like 
insurance,  is  not  under  Federal  con¬ 
trol,  rather  than  subject  to  the  rules 
and  laws  of  legislatures  in  different 
States,  not  to  mention  the  individual 
opinions  of  various  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners,  so  that  some  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  could  be  established,  thereby 
greatly  lessening  the  work  for  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  also  providing  against  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  In 
our  country,  six  or  seven  different 
States  have  established  their  own  form 
of  policy,  which  is  by  law  absolutely 
mandatory,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  policy  most  commonly  used  is 
known  as  the  New  York  Stanuard. 
This  policy  was  prepared  after  a  great 
deal  of  effort  and  careful  thought  by 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  a  standard  policy  for  that 
State,  and  it  is  the  policy  that  is  in 
common  use  in  Illinois  in  making  in¬ 
surance  on  business  properties  of  any 
kind. 

The  Form 

“I  have  already  told  you  that  it  is 
advisable  to  have  some  experienced, 
reliable  agent  draw  up  a  ‘form,’  which 
is  the  typewritten  or  printed  rider  that 
is  attached  to  the  policy,  naming  spe¬ 
cifically  what  is  to  be  insured,  the  lo¬ 
cation,  etc.  Sometimes  this  form,  or 
coverage,  is  written  across  the  face  of 
the  policy. 

For  What  Amount  to  Insure 

“What  percentage  of  value  to  in¬ 
sure  for  is  a  matter  of  individual  pref¬ 


erence-some  insure  for  full  value, 
some  for  50  per  cent.,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  insure  for  about  80 
per  cent,  of  value.  I  have  been  asked 
by  your  secretary  to  explain  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  so-called  co-insurance 
clause.  The  co-insurance  clause  is  one 
of  the  most  abused  and  misunderstood 
features  of  the  business,  but  it  is  not 
usually  mandatory  on  retail  stocks, 
and  it  is  never  used  except  there  is  a 
reduction  in  premium  because  of  its 
use.  Through  misunderstanding,  its 
use  is  prohibited  in  some  States  by 
law. 

“Co-insurance  is  an  agreement 
whereby  the  assured,  in  consideration 
of  a  lower  rate,  agrees  to  maintain  in¬ 
surance  to  an  amount  equal  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  stock, 
usually  80  per  cent.  The  reason  is 
simple  enough,  and  the  agreement  it 
made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  uniform  basis  of  collecting  the  pre¬ 
miums.  To  illustrate: 

“Suppose,  for  instance,  there  were 
two  retail  dealers,  A  and  B,  each  own¬ 
ing  stocks  valued  at  $10,000,  in  store 
buildings,  identically  the  same.  Sup¬ 
pose  A  insured  his  stock  for  $8,000  in 
eight  different  companies,  at  $1,000 
each,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  $1,609; 
each  company  pays  one-eightli  of  $1,- 
600,  or  $200.  But  suppose  that  B  has 
his  stock  insured  for  only  $4,000,  and 
he  has  a  loss  of  $1,600;  each  company 
would  be  required  to  pay  one-fourth, 
or,  on  each  $1,000  policy,  $400.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  companies 
can  insure  at  a  less  rate  A,  who  car¬ 
ries  $8,000  insurance,  than  B,  who  car¬ 
ries  only  $4,000. 

“The  80  per  cent,  clause,  as  stated 
before,  contains  an  agreement  to  main¬ 
tain  insurance  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value,  and  failing  so  to  do  the  assured 
becomes  a  co-insurer  to  the  extent  of 
the  deficit.” 


BURNING  DOLLARS 


Title  of  L.  H.  Stubbs’  Paper  to  be  Read 
at  Agents’  Chicago  Meeting 
in  October 


Returning  home  Henry  H.  Putnam, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Agents,  has  given  out  the 
latest  information  he  has  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  Indianap¬ 
olis  convention,  beginning  October  4. 

The  program  of  speakers  includes 
David  Rumsey,  vice-president  of  the 
Continental;  Charles  E.  Sheldon,  West¬ 
ern  manager  American  of  Newark; 
John  T.  Stone,  president  of  Maryland 
Casualty;  George  D.  Webb,  western 
manager  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent;  Mark  T.  McKee,  of  Detroit,  sec¬ 
retary  of  National  Council  of  Federa¬ 
tion  Executives;  Lurton  H.  Stubbs  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Stubbs  will  give  his  illustrative 
moving  picture  talk  on  “Burning  Dol¬ 
lars”  which  has  been  received  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  by  large  audiences  in 
various  cities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McKee’s  talk  on  conditions  and 
tendencies  as  regards  State  insurance 
will  be  another  feature. 

“The  addresses  from  the  Company 
point  of  view  are  of  particular  interest 
this  year.  Both  Mr.  Rumsey  and  Mr. 
Sheldon  have  gained  a  reputation  for 
thinking  along  original  lines,  and  the 
announcement  of  their  names  on  the 
program  will  lead  many  agents  to  at¬ 
tend  this  important  convention,”  says 
Mr.  Putnam. 

There  will  be  many  live  and  inter¬ 
esting  talks  by  local  agents,  none  of 
them  of  more  interest  than  that  to  be 
given  by  Frederick  V.  Bruns  on  the 
subject  “Better  Insurance  Salesman¬ 
ship.” 

The  addresses  at  the  “Casualty  Sec¬ 
tion”  by  President  Stone  and  Manager 
Webb  probably  brings  before  the 
agents  two  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and 
talkers  on  casualty  subjects  known  in 
that  branch  of  the  business. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


DEBATE  OVER  STATE  FUND 

UNEARNED  PREMIUM  RESERVE 


Harrison  Law  and  F.  Spencer  Baldwin 
Clash  in  Columns  of  New  York 
Times 


Harrison  Law,  the  statistician,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  “Times  this 
week  on  State  Insurance,  which  that 
paper  printed.  It  reads  as  follows. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  writer  has  been  greatly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  articles  recently  published  in 
reference  to  insurance  in  the  State 
Fund.  In  those  articles  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  misleading  statement 
in  the  fact  that  the  reserves  are  main¬ 
tained  exactly  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  stock  and  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  state¬ 
ment  that  strikes  me,  as  an  insurance 
man,  as  very  misleading.  One  of  the 
hardships  of  the  mutual  insurance 
companies  and  one  that  calls  for  con¬ 
siderable  depreciation  to  their  surplus 
is  the  unearned  premium  reserve  which 
all  companies  must  maintain,  this  re¬ 
serve  to  take  care  of  any  cancellations 
that  may  occur,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
catastrophe,  in  order  that  the  business 
could  be  reinsured  in  some  other  com¬ 
pany  should  the  necessity  arise. 

The  State  Fund  has  made  no  such 
reserve,  maintaining,  so  I  believe,  that 
inasmuch  as  its  policies  cannot  be  can¬ 
celed,  therefore  it  is  not  called  upon  to 
keep  an  unearned  premium  reserve.  If 
the  State  Fund  was  compelled  to  keep 
the  reserves  the  same  as  the  compa¬ 
nies,  based  on  the  figures  as  published 
in  their  annual  statement,  it  would 
have  over  $500,000  deficit. 

The  premium  income  of  the  State 
Fund  for  the  year  was  $1,287,037.  The 
unearned  premium,  based  on,  approxi¬ 
mately,  50  per  cent,  of  the  premium, 
would  be  $643,018;  reserve  for  losses, 
$621,883;  catastrophe  reserve,  $109,111; 
expenses,  $207,100;  dividends,  $146,- 
635,  making  a  total  of  $1,727,747. 

By  referring  to  the  above  statement 
you  will  see  that  the  expenses  of  $207,- 
100  are  paid  by  the  State,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  State  Fund 
to  pay  $146,635  in  dividends.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  paid  more  than  $207,100,  the  ex¬ 
penses  which  must  be  maintained  by 
the  State,  according  to  the  law,  until 
1917. 

During  the  last  Legislature,  when 
the  commission  was  looking  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  it  stated  that  all  it  needed 
was  funds  to  carry  it  forward  to  Sept. 
15,  1915,  and  that  thereafter  the  State 
Fund  would  be  self-supporting.  That 
fact  was  entirely  laid  aside  when  the 
Industrial  Board  was  formed  and  took 
over  the  work  of  the  Compensation 
Commission.  HARRISON  LAW. 

Baldwin  Replies 

Mr.  Baldwin  replied  to  this  letter  in 
the  Times  saying  that  the  State  Fund 
maintains  an  unearned  premium  re¬ 
serve  upon  the  same  basis  as  do  the 
stock  companies  and  the  mutuals.  The 
amount  of  the  unearned  premium  re¬ 
serve  on  June  30,  1915,  was  $68,754. 
The  amount  was  small  simply  because 
the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  State 
Fund  was  written  from  July  1,  1914, 
and  renewed  from  January  1,  1915,  for 
the  second  six  months’  policy  term,  so 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  premi¬ 
ums  on  the  first  year’s  business  had 
been  earned  on  June  30,  1915.  He  de- 
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dared  that  the  State  Fund  is  carrying 
higher  loss  reserves  than  would  be 
actually  required  under  the  New  York 
law. 

In  answering  Mr.  Baldwin’s  commu¬ 
nication,  Mr.  Law  again  wrote  the 
Times,  saying: 

Law’s  Rejoiner 

In  your  issue  of  August  31st,  Mr.  F.  Spen¬ 
cer  Baldwin,  manager  of  the  State  Fund,  has 
taken  exception  to  the  comparisons  that  I 
made.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  shown,  just  as  I 
1  ad  expected,  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  premium,  viz.:  $1,287,037,  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  re- insurance  reserve,  namely,  $68,- 
754.32.  Of  course,  we  must  presume  that  this 
was  set  aside  as  of  June  30th. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baldwin  if  this 
reserve  was  figured  as  of  August  1st,  whether 
or  not  it  would  not  necessarily  be  increased 
to  5-6  of  the  premium  income.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  can  convince  the  layman  that  on 
a  total  premium  of  $1,280,000  only  $68,754  is 
an  adequate  reserve,  but  no  experienced  un¬ 
derwriter  would  stultify  himself  by  arguing 
any  such  proposition. 

Mr  Baldwin  leads  one  to  believe  that  all 
of  the  insurance  in  the  State  Fund  expires 
as  of  June  30th.  but  I  believe  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  policies  that  expire  at  various 
dates  during  the  year.  It  might  be  well  for 
readers  to  know  that  the  average  reserve 
maintained  by  lire  insurance  companies  ap¬ 
proximates  50  per  cent,  of  the  annual  pre- 
m  income,  and  that  the  mutual  compensa¬ 
tion  companies,  which  were  organized  and 
commenced  business  at  the  same  time  as  the 
State  Fund  did,  June  30th,  1914,  are  main¬ 

taining  an  unearned  premium  reserve  which 
averages  38  2-10  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  their 
business  expires  practically  the  same  as  the 
State  Fund,  yet  the  reserve  maintained  by 
the  State  Fund  is  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income. 

It  is  not  said  that  the  dividends  paid  are 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  expenses  which  are 
paid  by  the  State.  The  expenses  of  the 
State  Fund  were  approximately  $207,000,  and 
the  dividends  were  $146,000.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
$146,000  could  not  have  been  paid^  if  the  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  paid  by  the  Fund.  That 
reminds  one  of  the  rich  man  putting  his  son 
into  business — stock  is  sold,  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  get  a  dividend,  but  poor  dad  has  to 
pay  the  expenses.  Any  business  man  could 
operate  and  pay  dividends  to  his  stockholders 
or  subscribers  if  the  expenses  were  paid  by 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  Baldwin  lays  stress  on  the  solvency  of 
the  State  Fund.  I  feel  that,  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  the  law  under  which  the  State 
Fund  is  operated,  the  State  Fund  can  never 
become  insolvent,  if  its  managers  employ  the 
powers  granted  under  the  Fund  and  under 
the  law  to  rearrange  rates  as  often  as  they 
feel  that  necessitv  demands.  The  Commission 
and  the  Attorney-General  have  both  ruled  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  State  Fund 
has  the  right  to  assess  its  policyholders  un¬ 
der  the  law.  However,  I  have  seen  no  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Baldwin  disputing  his  right  un¬ 
der  the  law  to  increase  the  rates  in  the  va¬ 
rious  industries  as  often  as  he  feels  that  nec¬ 
essity  demands,  and  if  he  has  the  right  to 
increase  the  rates  on  the  policyholders  based 
on  past  experience,  whether  he  could  call  on 
former  policyholders  to  pay  a  proportionate 
share  owing  to  this  bad  experience. 

Mr.  Baldwin  does  not  state  as  to  how  the 
dividends  were  paid.  The  losses  for  the  year, 
$176,312,  paid  with  a  loss  reserve  for  unpaid 
losses  of  $621,883  total  $798,195-  The  catas¬ 
trophe  reserve  was  $109,111;  the  dividends  paid 
were  $146,635;  the  unearned  premium  reserve. 
$68,754,  a  total  of  $1,122,695.  The  total  income 
of  the  Fund  is  given  as  $1,426,671,  leaving  a 
difference  of  $303,976,  although  the  statement 
of  the  Fund  shows  that  a  reserve  of  $370,829 
was  earned.  If  we  deduct  the  $207,100,  which 
are  the  expenses  of  the  Fund,  this  reserve 
would  be  reduced  to  $163,729.  The  statements, 
as  published  in  The  New  York  Times  on 
August  23rd  and  24th,  do  not  state  what  the 
surplus  in  the  Fund  is,  although  they  state 
that  the  surplus  earned  was  $370,000.  It  is, 
therefore,  hard  to  rectify  the  figures  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  statements.  If  the  total 
losses,  the  contingent  reserve,  the  dividends 
paid,  the  expenses,  the  unearned  premium,  and 
the  surplus,  which  we  will  state  as  $370,829, 
are  added  together,  we  have  a  total  of  $1,700,- 
624.  If  we  deduct  the  expenses  which  were 
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paid  by  the  State  ($207,100)  we  have  $1,493,- 
524,  which  is  $66,853  more  than  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  the  Fund,  and  if  the  reserve  on  the 
premium  income  01  38  2-10  per  cent.,  the  aver- 
;  ge  of  the  mutual  companies,  were  maintained 
by  the  State  Fund,  then  there  would  be  $49*.- 
648  as  an  unearned  premium,  instead  of  $68, 
754,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  states  was  the  un¬ 
earned  premium  as  of  June  30th  1915. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  in  justice  to  every¬ 
body,  especially  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
of  New  York  who  are  financing  the  expenses 
of  this  State  Fund  by  paying  its  expenses  un¬ 
til  1917,  an  examination  by  competent  insur¬ 
ance  auditors  should  be  made  of  the  State 
Fund,  and  same  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  anyone 
who  may  desire  to  do  so.  I,  as  many  otners, 
may  be  led  wrong  in  making  statements  on 
tne  meager  facts  that  we  have,  and  which 
have  been  published  by  The  New  York  Times. 
Therefore,  in  order  tnat  we  may  not  make 
the  grievous  errors  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  the  State  Fund,  which  is  a  State 
department,  should  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  the  details  of  its  operations  for  the  first 
year  be  opened  for  inspection. 

HARRISON  LAW. 


W.  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CHANGE 

Walter  J.  Hildebrandt,  for  eight 
years  manager  of  the  brokerage  de¬ 
partment  of  Whilden  &  Hancock,  has 
connected  with  the  Arthur  F.  Houts 
Company,  Inc.,  and  took  up  his  duties 
as  manager  of  the  metropolitan  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  corporation  on  Monday. 
He  will  handle  all  its  local  business. 
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NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
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Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  FrHOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH; 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 


NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


WESTERN  DEPARTMENT; 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  . . .  $1,439  399.63 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869.768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BPANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J-  H.  LE  N  E  H  A  N,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


“  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
in  America'' 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075.59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 


R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


September  3,  1915. 
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Half  Trade  Profit  Made  In  Side  Lines 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


Class  of  Business. 

Premiums. 

Losses. 

Expenses 

Trade  Profit. 

Marine  . 

$9,437,717 

$7,586,963 

$2,630,663 

Automobiles  . 

4,161,369 

3,343,715 

1,157,391 

Tourist  floaters  . 

.  119,013 

60,278 

45,939 

12,796 

Registered  mail  . 

21,178 

35,498 

35’290 

Tornado  . 

2,070,189 

2,929,700 

2,590,010 

Hail  . 

1,574,032 

1,217,152 

362,061 

Sprinkler  leakage  . 

.  512,496 

187,720 

197,823 

126,953 

$39,784,437 

$17,512,483 

$15,356,790 

$6,915,164 

NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 


Companies  Fortunate 

It  Is  fortunate  indeed  for  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  that  these  special 
lines  showed  an  abnormal  profit  in 
1914,  for  the  fire  insurance  end  ran  un¬ 
comfortably  dose  on  trade  profit,  being 
only  $5,863,566  out  of  total  premiums 
of  $293,862,579,  and  in  fact  showed  an 
underwriting  loss  of  $512,065. 

This  year,  if  popular  impressions  are 
correct,  will  show  no  such  profits  in 
these  specialties.  Hail  business  in  par¬ 
ticular  instead  of  showing  a  50  per 
cent,  loss  ratio  is  already  well  over  100 
per  cent.  It  has  been  an  universally 
cold,  wet  season,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  marked  mortality  in 
the  class.  Numbers  of  companies  have 
this  year  started  writing  automobile  in¬ 
surance,  and  as  competition  becomes 
keener  doubtless  the  effect  will  be  felt 
in  lowered  rates  and  possibly  increased 
mortality.  Some  think  the  great  re¬ 
ductions  in  prices  of  automobiles  will 
tend  to  increase  moral  hazard,  though 
this  is  bad  enough  already. 

Marine  companies  write  automobile, 
tourist  floater  and  registered  mail  in¬ 
surance,  while  casualty  companies  and 
mutuals  write  sprinkler  leakage  insur¬ 
ance,  hence  the  figures  printed  above 
do  not  represent  the  entire  premium 
and  loss  account  of  these  classes.  The 
marine  companies  experience  on  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  in  1914  was: 

Premiums  . $920,401 

Losses  . 533,258 

The  experience  of  the  companies  on 
four  of  the  specialties  is  printed  in  de¬ 
tail  herewith: 

Tourist  Floaters 

1914. 


Fire  Companies 

Net  Prems. 

Continental  . 

$1,223 

Fidelity  Phenix  . . 

751 

Home  . 

10,490 

$1,060 

Queen  . 

3,191 

880 

Williamburgh  City 

1,673 

938 

Aetna  . 

2,760 

1,054 

Alliance,  Pa . 

1,262 

Auto  Ins.  Co . 

1,418 

163 

Boston  . 

4,501 

2,749 

Firemens  Fund  .  . 

2,966 

145 

Hartford  . 

14,115 

4,126 

Ins.  Co.  No.  Amer. 

21,740 

21,985 

Ins.  Co..  Pa . 

310 

225 

Massachusetts  .  .  . 

1,664 

62 

Michigan  Com’l  . . 

531 

3 

Old  Colony  . 

497 

1,000 

Orient  . 

102 

Prow,  Wash . 

8,371 

3,450 

St.  Paul  . 

15,350 

8,602 

Springfield  . 

747 

Sterling  . 

333 

65 

L.  &  L.  &  Cx . 

11,710 

1,279 

London  &  Lane... 

122 

Nord  Deutsche  ... 

69 

Phoenix,  Eng.  . . . 

750 

5 

Royal  . 

8,361 

9,702 

Royal  Exch . 

4,006 

2,785 

Marine  Co.’s  ... 

119,013 

60.278 

Columbia,  N.  J. .. 

2,167 

102 

Indemnity  Mut. 

341 

22 

Mannheim  . 

5,354 

232 

Standard,  Eng.  ... 

729 

100 

Union  Marine  . . . 

2,032 

102 

$129,636 

$60,836 

Registered  Mail 

1914. 


Fire  Companies 

Net  Prems. 

Net  Losses 

Home  . 

$8,990 

$1,404 

Queen  . 

4,846 

2,550 

Aetna  . 

8,847 

629 

Auto  Ins.  Co.... 

20,084 

8,108 

Boston  . 

552 

Firemens  Fund  . 

16,037 

309 

Hartford  . 

8,957 

6,930 

Inc.  Co.  No.  Am. 

1,354 

Massachusetts  . . 

46 

Michigan  Com’l  . 

1,393 

660 

Prow,  Wash . 

1,696 

10 

St.  Paul  . 

2,971 

L.  &  L.  &  G . 

1,962 

178 

Nord  Deutsche  . 

189 

Phoenix,  Eng.  . . . 

2,587 

400 

Royal  . 

10,202 

Royal  Exch . 

l’253 

Marine  Co.’s  . 

91,966 

21,178 

Atlantic  Mutual  . 

6.726 

592 

Columbia,  N.  J... 

1,325 

103 

La  Fonciere  . 

790 

Indemnity  Mut.  . 

552 

Mannheim  . 

10,596 

824 

Standard,  Eng.  . . 

4,281 

Switzerland  . 

1,599 

2,900 

Tokio  . 

995 

Union  Marine  .... 

9,423 

424 

$128,253 

$26,021 

Sprinkler 

Leakage 

1914. 


Fire  Companies 

Net  Prems. 

Commonwealth,  .. 

$11,891 

$3,331 

Continental  . 

8,162 

914 

Fidelity  Phenix  . . 

5,851 

1,987 

German  Amer. 

61 

Globe  &  Rutgers.. 

3,251 

Home  . 

78,453 

8,232 

Imperial  . 

945 

150 

No.  Brit.  &  Mer. . 

5,871 

1,194 

Queen  . 

19,664 

7,473 

Vulcan  . 

2,325 

67 

Westchester  . 

1,277 

Aetna  . 

523 

Auto  Ins.  Co . 

8,923 

4,610 

Hartford  . 

17'',935 

64,030 

Orient  . 

15 

Prow,  Wash . 

2,705 

10,519 

Rhode  Island  . . . . 

12,723 

3,525 

Springfield  . 

30,043 

11,974 

L.  &  L.  &  G . 

52,309 

27,338 

London  &  Lane... 

1 

No.  B.  &  M.  Eng.. 

32,796 

25,002 

Norwich  Union  . 

4,173 

2 

Phoenix,  Eng . 

22,981 

7,307 

Royal  . 

35,429 

10,065 

Royal  Ex . 

69 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Scot.  Un.  &  Nat...  1,120 


$512,496  $187,720 

Hail 

1914. 


Fire  Companies 

Net  Prems. 

Net  Losses 

German  Alliance 

$825 

$453 

German  Amer.  ... 

18,939 

14,884 

Globe  &  Rutgers. 

5,423 

2,741 

Home  . 

555,914 

310,194 

Aetna  . 

41,236 

13,023 

Alliance,  Pa . 

57,072 

34,005 

Boston  . 

2,952 

Firemens  Fund  . . 

25 

First  Nat.,  D.  C... 

353 

502 

Hartford  . 

113,619 

65,855 

Mech.  &  Traders. 

11,641 

6,518 

Michigan  Com’l.  . 

31 

Nat.,  Hartford.... 

340,124 

151,817 

Nat.  Union  . 

46,496 

21,242 

N’thw’stn,  F.  &  M 

506,746 

281,430 

North’wstn  Natl. 

.  214,267 

100,118 

Orient  . 

95,543 

56,892 

Peoples  Nat . 

251,988 

124,383 

St.  Paul  . 

672,134 

273,860 

Security  . 

105,416 

26,682 

Springfield  . . 

42,960 

51,414 

Norwich  Union  . . 

50,300 

32,410 

Royal  . 

19,227 

5,609 

Scot.  Un.  &  Nat... 

14 

$3,153,245 

$1,574,032 

THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 

45^i 

c-Cl 
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(  /  h 

N - — *  /  /  H0I.45I  03 

/  /  |  191.663  33 
/  /  1269.  OSS  JO 

°  -  \  \  ) 

jumTmT  \ 

IS  ~\  \ 

264.744  03  \  \ 

/  /  1.986.  SIS  6S 

/  J  (699  1ST  79 
/  ISJ9.96I20 

T  /  (985,621.33 

323,479. 01  \  \ 

360.138  69  \  V 

400.601  M  \  » 

429.667  75  \  T 

NEWHAMPSHIRE' 

#  3.303,575.24 

B72.327.2ft  \ 

Fire  Insurance  Co. 

/  4.3IO.030.I9 

1.257.  OSS. 25  \ 

/  4.601. 1-49  81 

1.408.681  5-4  \ 

/  5,553.270.70 

1.576.330.82  \ 

/  6.097,667.20 

1,700,761.60  \ 

/  6,350,07909 

1.725.713.78  \ 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 

POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. 200,713.78 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“  THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  0.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 

3ft 


ORGANIZED  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jlgents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgtnl 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 
ASSETS 

Heal  Extnte  (Equity)  . *  254.500.00 

MortKage  I.oanN  .  255,600.00 

Honda  (Market  Value) . 072.066.20 

Ca.h  in  Bank,  and  Office  .  S8.387.53 

Agents’  Ilalancea  .  81,266.65 

Intereat  and  Itenta  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Aaaetn  .  4,602.31 


Total  . $1,611,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Prea. 

New  York  City  Ascent, 

WM.  SOHMEK,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outatanding:  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplua  .  404.407.62 


so, 

344, 

18, 

8, 


278.41 

603.01 

646.20 

156.78 


Surplua  to  Policy holdera  . $1,303,043.32 


To*«1  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER.  153  Kernaen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
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GREATEST  SALESMAN  DISCUSSES  SALESMEN 

Hugh  Chalmers,  Motor  Car  Manufacturer,  Gives  His  Views, 
to  Casualty  Men  at  Detroit 


tion:  “His  Master’s  Voice,”  “Gold  Dust 
Twins,”  “It  Floats,”  “There  Is  a 
Reason,”  “The  57  Varieties,”  “Ask  The 
Man  Who  Owns  One.”  They  have  set¬ 
tled  in  your  mind  as  accumulated  effect 
ot  advertising.  You  may  not  know 
what  company  has  printed  any  of  these 
ads.,  but  if  you  think  of  a  talking  ma¬ 
chine,  an  automobile,  a  soap,  or  a  pic¬ 
kle,  you  will  remember  the  slogan.  A 
Salesmanship  is  so  broad  that  it  ap-  you  have  to  sell.”  Every  sale  that  takes  good  advertising  slogan  is  often  worth 
plies  to  every  kind  of  business,  and  place,  does  not  first  take  place  in  an  as  as  the  tangible  assets.  The 

therefore  what  I  have  to  say  is  as  ap-  order  book,  or  a  check  book.  It  must  si0gans  have  been  created  at  the  ex¬ 
plicable  to  insurance  as  to  any  other  first  take  place  in  the  mind  of  a  person  penditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  are 
kind  of  merchandising.  I  like  to  put  who  buys  the  goods.  Human  nature  is  jmbedded  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
salesmanship  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  same  as  it  always  has  been.  It  Be  Honest;  Be  Sensible;  Be  Persistent 
mere  exchange  of  goods  for  money.  I  has  not  changed  since  the  days  of  There  is  a  lot  of  talking  about  psy- 
contend  that  salesmanship  is  the  vital  Christ.  If  you  can  do  a  thing  in  De-  cp0i0gy  0f  advertising.  I  believe  in 
principle  in  all  human  relationships.  It  troit,  you  can  do  it  in  Chicago  or  New  psychology,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
is  the  vital  principle  because  it  is  the  York.  We  are  not  governed  by  locali-  rauch  about  it.  To  my  mind,  advertis- 

influencing  of  mind;  influencing  of  one  ties.  .  ing  is  nothing  but  having  the  right 

mind  over  another.  Almost  every  man  I  think  that  insurance  comes  under  i(jeai  and  using  it  at  the  right  time, 

is  a  salesman  because  if  he  sells  noth-  the  head  of  difficult  salesmanship.  There  are  three  fundamental  principles 

ing  else  he  is  trying  to  sell  what  he  Your  proposition,  more  than  that  of  jn  au  advertising;  1st,  to  be  honest; 
considers  his  good  qualities  to  the  bal-  any  others,  rests  upon  confidence  in  2nd,  to  be  sensible;  3rd,  to  be  persist- 
ance  of  his  fellowmen.  We  are  always  you  or  your  company.  You  must  re-  ent 

trying  to  make  a  good  impression,  member  that  you  are  not  selling  any-  Be  honest  because  advertising  does 
There  are  some  of  us  who  cannot  get  thing  tangible.  You  sell  something  to  not  add  t0  or  detract  from  any  article 
over  our  earlier  habits  of  getting  up  in  a  man  who  must  meet  with  misfortune  advertised.  It  does  not  create  value; 
the  morning,  looking  at  our  shirt  cuffs  before  he  can  cash  in.  In  life  insur-  ;r.  oniy  teus  about  it.  Value  must  be 
to  see  if  they  are  soiled,  or  gazing  care-  ance  a  man  may  pay  money  all  his  life  there.  You  may  get  the  first  order, 
fully  at  our  shirt  to  see  if  we  cannot  only  to  have  someone  else  collect  after  but  you  do  not  get  the  repeat  order 
wear  it  for  one  more  day.  It  may  look  he  dies.  Then,  too,  you  have  only  a  U11]ess  the  stuff  is  there, 
all  right  to  us  but  we  want  to  know  if  piece  of  engraved  paper  to  offer  appar-  Be  sensible,  because  the  average 
it  will  look  all  right  to  others.  ently.  First  you  must  get  a  good  pros-  mail  wlio  reads  what  you  say  has  com- 

Salesmanship  affects  all  relationships  pect;  second  you  must  convince  him  mon  sense.  Take  your  own  business; 
of  life.  It  is  dealing  with  the  human  that  what  you  sell  is  good;  third  you  jf  you  Want  to  make  an  impression 
element.  I  am  in  the  manufacturing  must  convince  him  that  he  needs  it;  upon  his  mind  about  your  business  why 
business,  and  I  know  that  manufactur-  fourth  you  must  convince  him  that  the  don’t  you  print  something  about  the 
ing  is  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  problem  company  and  policy  are  the  best;  fifth  benefits  instead  of  talking  figures  all 
and  selling  is  eighty-five  per  cent.  you  must  induce  him  to  sign  the  appli-  the  time.  Reach  him  at  his  point  of 
Selling  the  Product  cation;  sixth  you  must  see  that  the  contact. 

I  know  that  if  a  thing  is  good  and  if  I  policy  does  not  lapse, 
can  manufacture  it  once,  I  can  turn  it  Plain  Truths  About  Advertising 

out  a  million  times  or  more.  The  first  There  are  lots  of  ways  of  getting  pie  soon  forget.'  If  you  do  not  believe 
article  would  be  exactly  similar  to  the  hold  of  a  prospect.  One  is  by  adver-  tbis>  try  to  buy  yesterday’s  news- 
millionth.  What  goes  to  make  up  the  tising.  Advertising  is  greatly  over-  paper,  or  remember  something  that 
article  is  entirely  in  my  control,  l  con-  looked  by  insurance  companies  and  in-  was  in  }t.  You  often  see  the  signs  on 
trol  the  money  that  buys  the  material;  suranCe  men.  It  is  not  well  done.  Gen-  the  railroad  crossing,  “Stop,  Look, 
the  workmen  who  make  these  maten-  erally  nothing  is  advertised  except  the  Listen.”  That  is  a  standing  ad.  Why 
als  into  the  manufactured  article.  assetSi  liabilities,  names  of  officers  of  do  the  railroads  keep  it  up?  It  is  be- 
When  I  come  to  selling  it,  however,  i  companies  in  big  letters.  Wp  see  noth-  cause  by  constant  sight  the  impression 
does  not  follow  that  because  I  sold  one  ing  about  the  real  benefits  of  insurance.  is  printed  on  the  mind  of  the  public. 
I  can  sell  a  million  It  then  passed  into  Xhis  should  be  the  important  feature  The  railroad  never  lets  them  forget, 
something  which  I  cannot  control,  J  of  the  advertising.  Many  insurance  It  js  advertising  in  the  real  sense.  You 
have  encountered  the  human  e  erne  .  salesmen  are  afraid  to  send  in  their  cannot  be  persistent  in  advertising  un- 
I  control  the  number  I  make;  I  do  not  cards  to  a  man’s  office;  fearful  that  iess  you  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  Then 
control  the  number  I  sell,  except  as  I  they  win  not  be  received.  Advertising  too,  you  must  be  persistent  because 
do  it  through  brains  and  salesmanship.  will  pave  the  way  to  receive  that  card,  advertising  creates  prestige  and  good 
Bankers  and  lawyers  are  salesmen  too.  Educate  people  to  feel  that  you  are  rep-  wm.  Take  the  case  of  a  small  corner 
They  may  not  want  to  be  classed  as  resentjng  something  that  is  benefiting  groceryman  who  has  a  fire.  He  has 
such,  but  in  my  opinion  salesmanship  humanity;  something  that  they  must  been  in  business  10  years  and  has 
n  the  highest  thing  that  a  man  can  do  have;  something  that  they  should  not  made  a  reputation  through  honesty.  He 

be  without;  aad  they  wil1  look  for  that  js  oniy  out  0f  business  long  enough  for 
card.  him  to  buy  a  new  stock  and  move  to  a 

If  you  want  to  have  a  definition  of  new  location.  He  has  destroyed  every 


Jogging  Up  Short  Memories 

You  must  be  persistent  because  peo- 


borrow  money  and  you  have  a  credit, 
you  are  not  doing  the  bank  any  special 


The 

three 


favor.  They  have  money  to  sell  the  what  is  advertising  in  one  word,  I  thing  except  his  reputation,  but  that 
same  as  anybody  else,  the  same  as  any-  would  say  “Teaching.”  In  all  salesman-  suffices.  A  man  rarely  lives  long 
body  else  has  merchandise  to  sell.  Lou  ship  and  advertising  you  are  teaching  enongh  to  make  two  reputations.  Most 
know  there  is  no  longer  any  secrecy  peopie  t0  believe  in  you  and  what  you  0f  us  have  a  hard  enough  job  making 
about  banking,  particularly  now  that  a  }iave  to  sell.  Salesmanship  and  adver-  one> 

few  of  them  are  behind  the  bars  tising  are  not  any  more  or  less  than  We  are  too  inclined  to  use  technical 

average  business  man  deals  with  teaching.  Advertising  is  conducting  a  expressions.  We  talk  of  things  that 
things  l,  money>  £  maieriais  pubiic  school;  salesmanship  is  giving  people  do  not  understand.  In  present¬ 
er  merchandise,  3^^^  These  things  iprivate  lessons.  By  advertising  you  ing  our  proposition  we  should  use  small 
constitute  the  routine  business  of  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people;  words  to  express  ideas,  use  words  that 
everybody  The  hardest  thing  to  buy  salesmanship  talks  to  a  few.  anybody  can  understand  whether  edu- 

to-day  is  brains  I  find  in  my  e: xpe n-  Many  people  say  they  do  not  believe  cated  or  not.  Once  there  was  a  famous 

einh  Hraina  much  monevPHe1s^he  in  advertisinS-  There  are  only  two  life  insurance  man  who  left  Cleveland, 
wltb  b-nl  Aa  f  *  ™ tin  reasons  why  a  man  should  not  adver-  Ohio,  to  taken  an  executive  position  in 
producing  end  of  your  business.  In  tise.  1.  he  has  so  much  business  he  New  York.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he 
this  country  we  have  grown  /rom  a  does  not  want  any  more;  2,  he  has  so  learned  that  his  successor  had  sold  a 

little  business  he  cannot  afford  to  ad-  policy  for  $100,000.  He  wrote  and  asked 

how  his  successor  did  it.  “If  you  must 
Do  People  Read  Ads  know”  said  the  Cleveland  agent,  “he  told 

You  often  hear  it  said  “Why  no  one  me  that  you  talked  so  that  he  could 
reads  advertising.”  But  people  read  not  understand  what  you  were  saying. 


nation  of  production  to  one  of  distri¬ 
bution.  A  few  years  ago  we  produced  yertise~. 
about  all  that  we  used.  We  did  not 
have  so  many  markets.  Now  we  have 
a  new  problem.  It  is  distribution,  the 
getting  of  goods  from  where  they  are 


for  your  success  for  those  who  are  sue 
cessful  in  merchandising  or  in  trade. 
There  is  very  little  bought  nowadays; 
most  things  have  to  be  sold. 

Sales  Barriers 


to  where  they  ought  to  be.  You  depend  advertising  even  when  they  will  not  ad-  You  kept  referring  to  endowments  and 

mit  it  and  do  not  know  it.  Go  to  an  tontines,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
Exposition;  after  you  have  left  you  you  were  selling  life  insurance  or  hair 
cannot  tell  what  you  see,  but  later  oil.” 

something  comes  up  that  reminds  you  The’  Braggart 

of  what  you  have  seen.  There  is  not  a  Never  go  into  a  man’s  office  and  say, 
The  merit  o“f  an y“  proposition,  wheth-  J™11  or  woman  who  has  heard  the  fol-  “I  have  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
er  insurance  or  not,  may  be  based  upon  low,nS  expressions  who  does  not  re-  to  sell  The  world  is  a  pretty  big 
two  barriers  i  e  barriers  of  human  member  them  because  of  their  sepeti-  place.  He  may  size  you  up  the  way  I 
apathy  and  competition.  The  public  is 
not  interested  in  the  thing  you  want 
to  say  to  it.  It  is  indifferent.  Then 
comes  competition  and  it  is  here  that 
you  need  salesmanship.  If  I  were  to 
define  salesmanship  in  one  sentence,  I 
would  say  “Salesmanship  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  making  the  other  i 
fellow  feel  as  you  do  about  the  thing  | 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


do  when  a  man  tells  me  he  is  the  great¬ 
est  thing  in  the  world.  Present  your 
proposition;  if  you  start  by  boasting, 
you  will  make  a  very  bad  impression. 

My  definition  of  a  crackerjack  sales¬ 
man  is  this:  “A  salesman  is  a  man 
who  can  sell  anything  to  anybody  who 
speaks  the  same  language  that  he 
does.”  In  other  words,  a  hundred  per 
cent.  man.  I  knew  a  fellow  once  who 
could  sell  nine  out  of  ten  people  he 
met,  and  would  fix  the  tenth  man  so 
that  nobody  could  sell  him.  However, 
there  are  no  one  hundred  per  cent, 
men.  The  best  thing  is  to  be  as  near 
100  per  cent,  as  you  can  be. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  it 
is  best  to  pay  salesmen  salaries  or 
commissions.  I  do  not  believe  it  makes 
much  difference  except  that  a  man  will 
work  harder  for  commissions  on  a  sal¬ 
ary.  I  used  to  sell  cash  registers.  I 
had  an  office,  the  expense  of  which  was 
$250  a  month,  and  I  worked  on  a  com¬ 
mission.  I  took  a  pad  and  ruled  it  into 
31  days,  making  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  earn  my  expenses  by  the  12th  of 
each  month.  When  the  13th  came,  I 
crossed  over  the  expense  line  and  came 
to  the  profit  side.  I  worked  just  as 
hard  on  the  31st  day  of  the  month  as  I 
did  on  the  other  days,  figuring  that  if  I 
made  a  sale  that  day  it  would  be  so 
much  velvet,  whereas  if  I  postponed 
the  sale  a  day  I  would  have  to  start 
in  all  over  again.  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  salesman  who  says,  “I  have 
had  a  good  year’s  business,  or  a  good 
month’s  business.”  A  man  should  check 
himself  every  day.  Success  is  just  like 
a  game  of  bridge  whist.  The  more 
books  you  make,  the  more  successful 
you  are.  A  salesman  knows  every  night 
whether  he  is  successful  during  the 
day,  and  it  is  the  daily  success  that  ac¬ 
cumulates  and  constitutes  real  suc¬ 
cess.  I  figure  that  it  is  one-tenth  the 
territory  and  nine-tenths  the  man,  no 
matter  what  the  business.  The  under¬ 
lying  principles  for  success  are  the 
same.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
personal  equation.  Ball  players  are  all 
built  alike  physically;  they  all  know 
the  rules  of  the  game,  but  there  is  only 
one  Ty  Cobb,  one  Hans  Wagner,  one 
Sam  Crawford.  If  success  were  medi¬ 
cine  and  could  be  taken  out  of  a  bottle, 
there  would  be  many  more  successful 
men  than  there  are. 

Good  Stomach  is  Worth  a  Million 

For  the  requisites  of  success  I  would 
first  put  health.  A  good  stomach  is 
worth  one  million  dollars.  You  know 
Rockefeller  put  that  price  on  his. 
There  are  many  men  dying  at  the  age 
of  55  or  60  said  to  be  suffering  from  a 
complication  of  diseases  but  who  are 
really  dying  from  a  lack  of  common 
sense.  I  believe  in  moderation  and  in 
exercise.  A  man  is  better  off  without 
smoking  and  drinking,  but  if  he  must 
indulge  in  these  minor  pleasures,  let 
him  take  some  exercise.  I  go  horse¬ 
back  riding  every  day,  getting  up  at  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  like 
it,  but  I  have  set  my  mind  on  it  so  that 
I  do  not  think  of  6  o’clock,  but  skip 
three  hours  and  think  of  9  o’clock  and 
the  work  that  is  to  follow. 

The  next  requisite — I  might  say  the 
first  one — is  honesty.  A  man  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  fool  nowadays  not  to  be  honest. 
Nobody  knows  if  a  man  is  honest  but 
himself.  He  should  stand  in  front  of 
the  mirror  every  evening  and  say  to 
himself  “Am  I  an  honest  man?” 

Fallacy  of  Born — Not  Made  Theory 

We  must  constantly  improve  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  understand  that  we 
are  in  a  process  of  evolution.  While 
some  men  have  more  brains  than 
others,  remember  that  most  men  made 
themselves.  I  was  at  an  advertising 
convention  in  Buffalo  recently,  when  a 
wise  looking  man  arose  and  said,  “Ad¬ 
vertising  men  are  born  and  not  made.” 
He  said  that  he  would  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  I  asked  him  this  one.  “You  say 
advertising  men  are  born  and  not 
made.  Will  you  tell  me  who  publishes 
the  birth  list,  because  I  never  saw  one.” 
If  such  a  list  were  printed,  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  pick  winners.  I  am  not 
able  to  look  at  a  new  man’s  face  and 
predict  that  he  will  be  a  crackerjack. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


AFTERMATH  OF  THE 

CASUALTY  CONVENTION 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DETROIT  MEET¬ 
ING  OF  TWO  ASSOCIATIONS 


Why  International  Convention  is  of 

Importance  Despite  Small  Attend¬ 
ance — Agents’  Ass’n  Growing 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
leading  figures  in  casualty  underwrit¬ 
ing  were  not  seen  at  the  convention  of 
the  International  Association  in  Detroit 
last  week  that  convention  was  import¬ 
ant  because  of  the  high  character  of 
the  papers  read  and  the  effect  that  the 
publication  of  those  interesting  ad¬ 
dresses  on  pertinent  questions  will 
have  on  the  business.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  among  the  leaders  in  the 
International  Association  that  the  con¬ 
vention  should  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  forum,  an  exchange  of  thought 
and  an  oratorical  threshing  out  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  conditions  in  the  business, 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  take  action 
upon  these  problems.  The  function  of 
the  International  Association  is  not  to 
make  rates,  adopt  forms  and  reform 
the  business  generally.  The  under¬ 
writers  are  constantly  holding  commit¬ 
tee  and  executive  meetings  in  New 
y  °rk  where  the  detail  of  the  business 
is  legislated.  The  main  object  of  the 
annual  convention  is  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  big,  broad  way  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  casualty  insurance,  with  a  re¬ 
trospect  of  what  has  happened  during 
the  year  and  a  prophecy  of  what  will 
take  place  in  the  year  to  come,  in  real¬ 
ity  a  once-a-year  survey  of  conditions 
that  are  changing  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  address¬ 
es  are  so  carefully  prepared,  the  idea 
being  not  to  talk  to  the  one  hundred 
or  so  auditors  in  the  meeting  but  to 
present  the  situation  to  the  larger  au¬ 
dience  of  the  entire  country.  For  this 
reason  the  International  Association 
should  live  on  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  deserves  to  live. 

*  *  » 

Takes  Its  Place  Among  Leading  Organ¬ 
izations 

The  National  Association  of  Casualty 
&  Surety  Agents  is  now  one  of  the 
strong  associations  in  the  insurance 
business  and  will  get  more  powerful 
each  year.  It  is  well-managed  and  has 
steered  clear  of  all  the  rocks  which 
might  have  wrecked  it.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  Detroit  was  representative  and 
larger  than  at  former  meetings.  If  the 
Association  is  to  continue  to  grow, 
however,  it  must  not  forget  that  the 
best  reason  for  its  existence  is  educa¬ 
tion.  In  all  the  talk  directed  at  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  the  Association  must 
remember  that  this  is  a  day  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  casualty  insurance  with  insur¬ 
ance  agents  themselves  needing  a  lot 
of  education.  The  all-surety  day  at  the 
White  Sulphur  convention  last  year  fur¬ 
nished  the  most  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  proceedings  in  the  history  of 
the  Association,  and  it  should  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  accident,  health,  compensa¬ 
tion,  burglary,  and  other  lines,  not  for¬ 
getting  claims.  This  does  not  mean 
so  much  that  set  papers  should  be  read 
as  that  there  shall  be  discussion  of 
live  topics  in  the  business  on  the  floor. 
The  more  impromptu  and  snappy  these 
discussions  the  better.  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  great  sales  expert — 
Hugh  Chalmers — discuss  salesmanship 
and  advertising.  The  room  was  packed 
and  everybody  stood  up  and  cheered 
at  the  finish.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  hear  about  compensation  insurance 
from  an  outsider.  Experts  in  the  busi- 
nes  could  have  made  other  sessions  of 
the  convention  just  as  interesting  and 
instructive. 

*  *  * 

Henry  H.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Fire  In¬ 


surance  Agents,  was  an  interested  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  proceedings,  and  no  one 
will  be  surprised  if  that  association 
changes  front  towards  the  Federations, 
at  which  it  has  looked  coldly  so  far. 

The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that 
many  insurance  men — particularly  fire 
insurance  men — think  the  Federation 
idea  is  a  mistake,  and  that  some  day 
it  will  bump  its  head  pretty  hard,  but 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Fed¬ 
erations  are  here;  that  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  fast;  and  that  the  idea  at  least 
should  be  given  a  fair  trial  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  usefulness  and  value. 


SNAPPED  ON  DETROIT  DOCK 
Left  to  Right:  E.  W.  De  Leon,  presi¬ 
dent  Casualty  Company  of  America; 
Charles  Brown,  representative  of  that 
Company  in  Detroit;  George  D. 
Webb,  president  of  casualty  agents’ 
association;  Jacob  Livingston,  De¬ 
troit.  Sharing  the  pile  with  Mr. 
Livingston  is  the  good  captain  of  the 
ship  that  carried  the  casualty  men  to 
Star  Island. 

Chicago  the  Dominant  Influence 

Some  comment  was  heard  in  Detroit 
of  the  dominance  of  Chicago  influence 
in  the  National  Association  of  Casualty 
&  Surety  lAgents,  as  evidenced  by  the 
election  of  George  D.  Webb  and  E.  A. 
St.  John  of  that  city  as  president  and 
secretary-treasurer  respectively,  and 
also  the  fact  that  Wade  Fetzer  and 
George  A.  Gilbert,  other  Chicago  men, 
are  the  two  former  presidents  of  the 
Association.  The  answer  is  that  the 
Chicago  men  are  of  particularly  high 
grade,  are  conservative  and  held  in 
great  respect;  and  their  activities  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  growth  and  its  adherance  along 
lines  which  mean  permanent  success. 

In  two  years  another  Chicago  man, 
John  A.  Morrison,  will  probably  be 
elected  president,  and  he  deserves  the 
office  because  of  the  hard,  conscien- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 
We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  LEASES 


TO  COMBINE  NEW  YORK  OFFICES 


Quarter  Section  of  Equitable  Building 
Will  be  Occupied  by  Company 
October  1 


The  Equitable  Building  Corporation 
reported  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
Saturday  that  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  had  signed  a 
lease  calling  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
eastern  quarter-section  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  floor  of  the  building  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  It  was  also  reported  that 
the  bonding  office  of  the  Company  now 
located  at  2  Rector  street,  New  York 
City,  and  the  general  casualty  office  at 
84  William  street,  will  be  combined  in 
the  new  office.  The  date  of  occupancy 
in  the  lease  is  set  for  October  1,  1915. 

The  Building  Corporation  also  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  negotiating  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  insurance  companies  for 
space  in  the  building  which  would 
probably  be  occupied  before  October  1. 


“After  selling  a  policy,  I  make  certain 
that  the  assured  is  thoroughly  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  what  he  has  bought  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  has  bought,  and 
I  find  a  friendly  letter  asking  if  he 
understands  his  policy  an  excellent 
method  of  proving  to  him  my  desire  to 
make  him  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  I  then  use  him  as  a  wedge 
in  securing  the  business  of  his  friends, 
as  he  will  usually  give  me  the  names  or 
recommend  me  to  these  same  friends. 
This,  as  you  see,  creates  an  endless 
chain. 

“It  is  possible  that  I  am  better  equip¬ 
ped  in  the  soliciting  of  automobile  in¬ 
surance  than  the  average  man,  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  thoroughly  conversant 
with  every  make  of  car  and  their  equip¬ 
ments,  and  where  I  meet  a  prospect 
whose  car  is  not  running  properly,  I 
have  always  been  able  to  make  repairs 
for  him,  or  suggestions  for  repairs,  that 
will  put  the  car  in  first-class  condition. 
In  other  words,  I  am  a  ‘motor  fan,’ 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  such,  and  in  this 
way  I  can  quickly  get  the  interest  of 
an  automobile  owner.” 


SELLING 


AUTO 


INSURANCE 


How  H.  N.  Gump,  of  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.,  in  Cleveland,  Succeeds  in 
Business 


H.  N.  Gump,  representing  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  Co.,  in  Cleveland,  0., 
gives  the  following  account  of  how  he 
sells  automobile  insurance: 

“My  prospects  for  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  are  secured  entirely  from  the 
newspapers.  I  follow  up  the  account 
of  every  automobile  accident,  obtain  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  machine,  and 
either  call  him  by  ’phone  about  the 
article  in  the  newspapers  or  go  to  see 
him  personally,  in  order  to  ascertain 
as  to  whether  he  is  carrying  automobile 
insurance.  If  he  is  not  carrying  auto¬ 
mobile  protection,  I  send  him  daily  for 
at  least  a  week  clippings  of  automobile 
accidents  to  others,  with  some  nota¬ 
tions  under  same,  using  at  all  times  our 
automobile  sticker  stamp. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Six  States  Each  Own  More  Than 
100,000  Cars — Only  Six  Own 
Less  Than  20,000 

For  the  first  time  an  official  compila¬ 
tion  of  automobile  registration  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  At  the  end  of  1914  there  were 
1,666,984  pleasure  automobiles  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  addition  44,355 
motor  trucks,  a  total  of  1,711,339  motor 
vehicles  in  use  throughout  the  country. 
Revenue  received  by  the  States  for  the 
registration  of  these  cars  aggregated 
$12,270,036,  and  chauffeurs’  fees  amount¬ 
ed  to  $427,179  in  addition.  Census  by 
States  shows  the  following: 

States  Automobiles 

New  York  .  150,898 

In,n.o's  .  .  131,140 

California  .  123,504 

Ohio  .  122,504 

Pennsylvania  .  106,401 

Iowa  .  106,087 

Michigan  .  76,389 

Massachusetts  .  69,010 

Minnesota  .  67,862 

Indiana  .  66,500 

New  Jersey  .  60,427 

Missouri  .; .  54,468 

Wisconsin  .  53,161 

Kansas  .  49,374 

Virginia  .  43,984 

Texas  .  40,000 

Washington  .  30,253 

Connecticut  .  24,818 

South  Dakota  .  20,929 

Georgia  .  20,915 

Tennessee  .  19,769 

Maryland  . 18,269 

Colorado  .  17,756 

North  Dakota  .  17,347 

Nebraska  .  16,385 

Maine  .  15,065 

HASKELL  GOES  WITH  CASUALTY 


Former  General  Manager  of  the  Meek- 
er-Magner  Company  in  Chicago 
Resigns 


George  S.  Haskell,  general  manager 
of  the  Meeker-Magner  Company,  gen¬ 
eral  agents  in  Chicago  of  the  General 
Accident,  resigned  on  Wednesday  to 
become  manager  of  the  fidelity  and 
surety  department  of  the  Fred  S.  James 
&  Co.,  general  agents  in  Chicago  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America. 
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tious  and  able  work  he  did  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization  during  its 
earlier  days. 

Next  year,  however,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  the  presidency  will  go 
to  a  New  York  man,  John  Kavanaugh, 
of  Rochester,  a  strong  figure  in  up¬ 
state  casualty  underwriting.  Mr.  Kav¬ 
anaugh  was  elected  first  vice-president 
at  Detroit.  Another  New  York  man 
made  more  prominent  by  the  Detroit 
convention  is  N.  C.  Spencer,  of  Buffalo, 
who  was  put  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  casualty 
man  of  the  Armstrong,  Cady  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  has  been  in  the  insurance 
business  twenty-five  years. 

The  president  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents, 
G.  T.  Amsden,  Rochester;  and  Glenn  H. 
Johnson,  Syracuse,  were  at  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Expect  Much  of  McKee 

Mark  T.  McKee,  of  Detroit,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  National  Council 
of  Insurance  Federation  Executives, 
who  addressed  the  Detroit  convention, 
telling  of  Federation  activities,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  comer,  a  diamond  in  the 
rough.  Mr.  McKee  is  young,  vigorous, 
aggressive,  a  natural  orator  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  has  a  sense  of  humor.  His  only 
fault  is  that  his  enthusiasm  sometimes 
triumphs  over  his  discretion,  but  he  is 
in  a  good  training  school  and  in  a 
year  or  two  will  be  one  of  the  best 
thlkers  in  the  business.  Mr.  McKee 
has  been  a  fraternal  insurance  man  for 
some  years. 

One  of  the  interesting  stories  told 
by  Mr.  McKee  at  Detroit  was  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  automobile  canvass  being 
made  in  North  Dakota  by  a  new  league 
which  is  enrolling  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  in  that  State  on  a 
pro-State  insurance  and  a  maximum  2 
per  cent,  rate  for  money  platform.  It 
is  Mr.  McKee’s  idea  that  State  insur¬ 
ance  in  this  country  will  eventually 
fall  because  Continental  social  reforms 
are  in  reality  distasteful  to  Americans. 

Points  Made  by  Leading  Speakers 

Some  of  the  best  points  made  by 
speakers  at  the  convention  follow: 

Charles  u.  Dawes,  president  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Trust  Co.,  Chicago: 

The  problem  which  confronts  our  country  is 
not  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  prosperity 
by  increasing  the  present  basis  of  credit,  but 
to  so  safeguard  the  future  omissions  of  credit 
as  to  make  prosperity  permanent  instead  of 
temporary — to  continue  to  hold  in  reserve  the 
means  of  protection  against  credit  collapse— 
to  look  ahead  and  not  to  put  on  full  sail 
without  proper  provision  for  taking  in  sail  in 

Hugh  Chalmers,  president  Chalmers 
Motor  Co.: 

The  only  difference  between  a  rut  and  a 
grave  is  the  length  and  depth.  So,  don  t  get 
into  a  rut.  .  ... 

George  A.  Gilbert,  former  president 
National  Association: 

We  purpose  to  continue  to  advocate  for  the 
assured  honest  indemnity  and  efficient  service, 
for  the  companies  adequate  rates  and  for  the 
agents  such  compensation  as  will  warrant  men 
of  proper  mental,  moral  and  educational  en¬ 
dowment  to  undertake  and  continue  that  line 
of  public  sejxice*  - 

Walter  0.  Faxon,  Aetna  Life: 

Constructive  co-operation  should  be  our  en¬ 
deavor  and  not  destructive  competition. 

H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  Continental: 

The  wage  earner  is  dependent  more  and 
more  each  day  upon  the  casualty  companies 
to  conserve  capital  and  resources  with  which 
to  care  for  him  should  he  at  any  time  need 
help,  and  this  in  turn  aids  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  the  employer  of  labor  by  relieving  him 
of  many  perplexing  problems  (situations)  in 
dealing  with  a  disabled  employe.  I  think  the 
employer  is  learning  to  recognize  the  great 
help  our  companies  are  to  him  by  relieving 
him  of  the  necessity  of  holding  a  part  of 
his  working  capital  in  abeyance  to  take  care 
of  disabled  employes.  We  are  therefore  ful¬ 
filling  our  part  in  the  great  plan  of  construc¬ 
tive  advancement  by  conserving  capital  for 
what  has  been  called  emergency  needs. 

L.  S.  Senior,  Compensation  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Rating  Board: 

In  the  presentation  of  your  arguments  to 
the  employer  you  must  be  well  equipped  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  compensation  law  of  your 
State  to  convince  your  client  that  the  cover¬ 
age  which  you  offer  is  greater  in  scope  than 
the  coverage  which  any  other  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  may  be  able  to  offer.  You  must  be 
sufficiently  well  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
insurance  to  satisfy  the  employer  that  the 
rates  which  you  are  charging  are  the  rates 


based  upon  scientific  and  statistical  informa¬ 
tion,  supported  by  the  law 'of  average  and  the 
theory  of  probabilities  and  the  physical  an¬ 
alogy  of  the  risk  and  the  sound  judgment  of 
the  underwriters  in  your  company.  You  must 
be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  decisions  of 
the  commissions  and  courts  of  your  State,  as 
well  as  the  commissioners  and  courts  of  other 
States,  to  convince  your  client  that  the  pre¬ 
miums  received  by  your  companies  are  rea¬ 
sonable,  that  out  of  such  premiums  companies 
must  stand  ready  to  pay  present  losses  and 
maintain  ample  reserves  for  long  deferred  pay¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  premiums  on  good  risks, 
like  in  any  other  forms  of  insurance,  are 
necessary  to  offset  the  losses  on  the  bad  risks. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  you  have  got  to  study 
and  master  the  details  of  schedule  rating,  in¬ 
cluding  as  much  of  the  safety  engineering 
problems  involved  in  schedule  rating  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  for  any  layman  to  ac¬ 
quire,  who  lias  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
scientific  engineering  course. 

H.  C.  H'edden,  New  Jersey  P.  G.: 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  others;  it  is 
easy  to  create  intolerable  conditions;  it  is 
easy  to  demoralize  business  and  we  are  very 
liable  to  blame  others  for  conditions  which 
we  have  brought  upon  ourselves.  For  this 
reason  I  favor  a  National  Plate  Glass  In- 
surance  body  of  which  every  company  shall 
be  a  member.  Close  acquaintance  will  gen¬ 
erally  remove  suspicion  and  will  almost 
always  cure  bad  practices  (False  reports 
spread  rapidly  and  destroy  confidence).  A 
National  body  such  as  I  hope  for  will  dis¬ 
seminate  useful  information,  consult  on  prop¬ 
er  methods,  exchange  experience  and  have  a 
Central  Information  and  Purchasing  Bureau, 
which  could  send  out  bulletins  on  matters  of 
general  interest  whenever  necessary,  formu¬ 
late  Standard  Policies  and  other  forms,  and 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  all  uniform  sup¬ 
plies  such  as  policies,  endorsements,  Proofs 
of  Loss,  applications,  daily  reports,  rate 
sheets,  etc.,  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
companies. 

William  B.  Joyce,  National  Surety: 

The  public  is  only  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  keeping  surety  companies  well 
governed  and  well  managed  to  prevent  in- 
solvency,  and  it  is  showing  a  greater  dis- 
position  than  ever  before  to  talk  less  about 
rates  and  more  about  the  security  furnished. 

William  BroSmith,  Travelers : 

When  standard  provisions  were  required  in 
life,  accident  and  sickness  policies  they  were 
urged  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  ignorant 
or  unsuspecting  applicant  for  insurance  might 
be  deceived  by  specious  language  or  artfully 
contrived  exceptions.  This  reason  has  no  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  managers  of  corporations  and 
the  heads  of  the  large  manufacturing  and 
business'  enterprises  of  the  country.  So  far 
there  appears  to  be  but  one  excuse  for  the 
requirement  of  State  standards  for  compen¬ 
sation  insurance  and  that  is  to  relieve  the 
examining  official  of  the  work  of  comparing 
forms  submitted  by  the  companies  with  the 
provisions  of  the  compensation  law  of  the 
State.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  an 
excuse  or  the  temporary  inconvenience  caused 
by  such  a  comparison  should  outweight  the 
merits  of  the  plan  for  a  universal  standard. 

James  V.  Barry,  Metropolitan: 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
has  come  into  existence  in  several  States  an 
organization  known  as  the  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  Federation, 
which  promises  to  speedily  become  a  potent 
factor  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  can  un¬ 
dertake  no  more  needed  and  important  work 
than  educating  the  great  body  of  insurance 
policyholders  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject  of  insurance  taxation  and  arousing 
them  to  concerted  action  to  the  end  that  they 
secure  relief  from  the  unjust  burdens  which 
they  are  now,  unconsciously,  bearing. 

Being  in  close,  constant  and  intimate  touch 
with  these  policyholders,  the  members  of  this 
Federation  are  in  position  to  bring  this  mat¬ 
ter  home  to  them  as  no  other  agency  can  do. 

W.  S.  Diggs,  The  Federation: 

I  am  not  picturing  the  Federation  movement 
as  in  any  sense  an  aggressive  political  force 
but  I  do  desire  to  emphasize  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  value  of  its  potential  power 
in  that  direction,  a  power  which  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed,  can  be  legiti¬ 
mately  used  as  an  offensive  means  of  de¬ 
fense.  Merc  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  given  State  the  votes  of  say  10,000  insur¬ 
ance  workers  may  be  jeopardized  by  a  given 
measure  is  certain  to  operate  as  a  powerful 
deterrent  upon  those  who  regard  insurance 
legislation  as  a  handy  political  stepping-stone. 

.1.  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  Aetna  Life: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  outlook  for  the 
accident  companies  is  more  favorable  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  I  believe  that 
the  future  has  much  good  in  store  for  us.  Let 
us  not  fail  to  grasp  this  opportunity  and  let 
each  do  his  share  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
*  *  * 

Detroit  Hospitality 

Never  yet  has  a  convention  received 
more  hospitality  than  was  showered  on 
the  visitors  by  William  G.  Curtis,  Jake 
Livingston  and  the  other  local  men. 
Ride  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  cabaret,  dance, 
banquet,  shore  dinner,  golf  tournament 
— these  were  only  a  few  instances  of 
Detroit’s  open-heartedness.  Ty  Cobh 
was  on  the  diamond  to  perform  in  his 
incomparable  manner,  while  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Red  Sox  also  obliged. 
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HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

vt  k i  ru  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 

Assets  . $11,764,957-75 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  5#«5t*>47*.»5 

This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  ^n^ran^e^Piate^Gfa^s 

Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and Infu’ry  and  Prop- 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance— Employers,  I  ublic,  Tea™s  J iijjpjn)*  Phvsicians 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage and  |L„_sfeai- Bo?ler  In- 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation  bteam  Boiler  in 

surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


Nnu  Englanii  EquitabU'  Susutraurr  (!!n. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


Hruiirutial  (jjasualtt|  (Hu. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS  Automobile  Liability  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liabiity,  Public,  Teams  Elevator,  Workmens 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CONVENTION  TRIP  ITINERARY 


FOR  SUCCESSFUL  AETNA  AGENTS 


Includes  Stops  at  Many  Interesting 
Landmarks  and  the  Two  Exposi¬ 
tions  in  California 


The  agents  of  the  Aetna  Life  and 
the  Aetna  Accident  &  inability  Com¬ 
panies  in  and  around  New  York  who 
have  “made”  the  convention,  will  leave 
for  San  Francisco  on  September  29,  is 
the  announcement  of  the  convention 
committee  on  transportation.  The 
route  will  be  as  follows: 

The  eastern  delegates  will  leave  on 
special  trains  on  the  afternoon  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  those  from  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  points  going  via  Chicago  and  Oma¬ 
ha,  and  those  from  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  points  going  via  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  each  party  picking  up  del¬ 
egates  en  route.  The  parties  will  leave 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of 
September  30. 

Delegates  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  will  also  start  on  September  29, 
and  will  be  routed  so  as  to  join  other 
delegations  at  the  earliest  convenient 
points. 

Delegates  from  Gulf  States  will  start 
on  September  30  and  will  be  routed  so 
as  to  join  the  other  parties  mentioned 
above  at  Colorado  Springs,  where  all 
are  due  bright  and  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  October  2. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 
United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managft 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  .  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
"Preferred  Service " 


It  is  planned  to  have  breakfast  at  the 
Antlers  Hotel,  and  give  the  delegates  a 
few  hours  to  see  beautiful  Colorado 
Springs,  leaving  before  noon  for  the 
ride  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
passing  through  the  famous  Royal 
Gorge  between  1  and  2  P.  M.,  and  going 
through  Tennessee  Pass — the  highest 
point  on  the  road — later  in  the  day. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


The  slackening  of  new 
Your  business  during  the  sum- 

Summer  mer  months  is  the  subject 

Business  used  by  the  Massachusetts 
Accident  in  its  “Bulletin” 
to  urge  its  agents  to  forget  all  about 
vacations  and  that  tired  feeling  and  go 
to  it.  A  portion  of  the  original  reads 
as  follows: 

The  practice  of  many  field  men  to 
take  it  a  trifle  too  easy  in  the  summer 
time  results  in  their  losing  a  good  deal 
of  business  during  that  period  as  well 
as  makes  it  easy  to  get  in  a  rut,  all  of 
which  is  detrimental  to  their  general 
efficiency. 

Why  is  it  that  in  so  many  agencies 
results  are  unsatisfactory  during  the 
summer  months?  “Vacations — every¬ 
body  is  away”  is  the  excuse  so  often 
given  for  a  falling  off  in  new  business. 
Yet  our  various  cities  do  not  seem  to 
be  entirely  depopulated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  few  people  have  a  vacation  last¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  months — the  majority 
have  but  one  or  two  weeks  and  many 
people  keep  “on  the  job”  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  As  we  look  about 
us,  business  seems  to  go  on  even  if 
the  thermometer  is  somewhat  higher 
than  during  other  times  of  the  year, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  sea  shore 
and  the  mountains  are  attractive  to 
many  for  a  short  period.  There  certain¬ 
ly  are  plenty  of  prospects. 

We  wonder  if  the  failure  of  some 
agencies  to  live  up  to  their  standard  of 
new  business  during  the  summer 
months  is  not  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  a  tendency  toward  “that  tired 
feeling.”  Our  most  successful  agen¬ 
cies  are  “on  the  job”  every  month  in 
the  year.  People  need  insurance  at  all 
times  and  the  agent  who  is  going  to 
make  a  real  record  cannot  afford  to 
“slow  up,”  just  because  he  knows  of  a 
good  many  people  who  take  a  couple 
of  weeks’  vacation  each  year. 

The  home  office  is  expected  to  keep 
things  moving  just  as  effectively  at  this 
time  of  the  year  as  any  other,  notwith¬ 
standing  vacations.  If  you  have  been 
inclined  to  go  a  little  slower  during  the 
summer  months,  why  not  resolve  to  get 
into  the  game  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 
*  *  * 

There  are  as  many  dif- 
Some  ferent  sorts  of  claims 

Interesting  as  there  are  different 
Claims  sorts  of  people,  which 
means,  of  course,  that 
no  two  claims  are  precisely  alike,  says 
the  Standard  Accident  in  reviewing 
some  interesting  claims.  The  tactics 
and  persistence  of  some  claimants  in 
their  efforts  to  “put  over”  claims  which 
are  very  apparently  improper  ones  are 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  would 
often  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  so 
exasperating 

The  general  run  of  claims  are  more 
or  less  the  same  but  occasionally  one 
comes  along  that  is  really  unusual  in 
character.  Of  claims  of  this  sort 
which  have  come  under  the  writer’s 
observation,  the  one  which  first  comes 
to  mind  is  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  claimed  to  be  disabled  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  fish 
while  bathing.  True,  he  had  witnesses 
who  bore  out  his  statement  that  the 
small  lacerations  on  his  cheek  had  not 
been  present  when  he  went  under  the 
water  and  he,  himself,  was  strenuous 
in  adhering  to  his  original  story. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  always  had  a 
feeling  that  all  of  the  fish  in  that  local¬ 
ity  could  have  proven  an  alibi  and  that 
the  particular  fish  accused  of  the  as¬ 
sault  existed  to  a  large  extent  only  in 
our  claimant’s  fertile  imagination.  At 
any  rate,  this  comes  under  the  general 
heading  of  “Fish  Stories”  and  may  be 
treated  accordingly  as  we  refuse  to 
vouch  for  it. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  remarked, 
that,  as  most  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  are  in  a  position  to  verify,  there 
are  many  other  cases,  not  quite  so 


spectacular  perhaps,  where  the  claim¬ 
ant’s  wealth  of  imagination  is  readily 
discernible.  While  we  are  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  imagination  it  might  be  well  to 
relate  the  story  of  another  young  man 
iu  a  certain  western  city  who  was 
rather  seriously  injured  and  went  into 
considerable  detail  to  explain  how  that, 
being  very  solicitous  concerning  the 
welfare  of  a  certain  young  lady,  he 
had  escorted  her  to  a  late  night  train 
which  she  was  to  take  and  entered  the 
train  to  find  a  seat  for  her  and  deposit 
her  baggage.  In  his  haste  to  leave  the 
train,  which  was  about  to  start,  he 
stated  that  he  tripped  on  the  step  and 
had  fallen  to  the  station  platform.  In 
spite  of  the  vivid  account  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  apparently  straightforward 
story  told  by  the  insured,  the  custom¬ 
ary  investigation  was  made.  Result — 
the  young  lady  was  a  myth  and  the 
accident  had  actually  happened  while 
the  claimant  was  attempting  to  steal 
a  ride  on  a  freight  train  with  another 
young  fellow. 

We  recently  paid  a  claim  to  a  man 
who  was  bitten  by  a  pet  cat — the 
thought  suggested  itself  at  the  time 
that  he  was  probably  stroking  its  fur 
the  wrong  way.  In  another  case,  our 
insured  was,  as  evidenced  by  a  frac¬ 
tured  jaw  bone,  on  the  wrong  side  of 
an  argument  as  to  precedence  in  a 
close  race  for  the  heart  and  hand  of  a 
certain  fair  lady. 

At  the  possible  risk  of  seeming  to 
treat  a  serious  subject  in  too  light  a 
manner,  we  will  also  mention  the  case 
of  a  beneficiary  under  the  policy  of  a 
deceased  policyholder,  because  it  has 
a  moral.  After  waiting  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  a  couple  of  months, 
she  confided  that  her  husband  had,  due 
to  an  accident,  departed  this  earthly 
life.  But  she  had  not  forgotten  his  ac¬ 
cident  policy  and  the  material  benefits 
accruing  to  her  therefrom.  So,  to 
quote  her  own  words,  “Thinking  that 
some  examination  might  be  necessary,” 
she  had  hesitated  to  enter  the  only 
real  tangible  evidence  of  her  claim  be¬ 
neath  six  feet  of  earth,  but  had  caused 
the  remains  of  her  late  husband  to  be 
deposited  in  a  suitable  place  above 
ground  pending  such  time,  presumably 
as  the  company  might  send  its  adjust¬ 
er  to  “review  the  evidence”  and  assure 
himself  that  the  departed  was  in  fact 
such  and  the  claim  a  just  one. 

This  case  particularly  impressed  the 
claim  department  as  it  is  not  always 
that  a  claimant  is  willing  to  go  to  so 
great  a  length  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  fact  nor  is  it  common  for 
a  claimant  to  so  readily  absorb  the 
viewpoint  of  the  claim  department 
when  it  wants  to  “be  shown”  what  it 
is  paying  for. 


WEEKLY  DEPARTMENT  OUTING 

The  Metropolitan  Territory  Agency 
of  the  General  Accident  Fire  and  Life 
Assurance  Corporation  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Green,  manager  of  the  Week¬ 
ly  Department,  recently  held  its  annual 
outing  at  Bear  Mountain  Park.  E.  O. 
Howell,  assistant  United  States  man¬ 
ager;  Norman  S.  Hobbs  and  J.  Maut- 
ner,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Metropolitan  Department, 
were  guests. 

All  wore  uniform  white  hats,  and  the 
General  Accident  spirit  was  with  every 
person. 


BANKERS’  BOND’  COMMITTEE 

The  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  is  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  forms  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  fidelity  bonds  and  burglary 
insurance.  The  association  meets  this 
month. 


Clark,  Prentiss  &  Clark,  with  offices 
in  the  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  now 
represent  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co., 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1  OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  EnglandIDepartment.  1  8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice- Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass't  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


The  Oldest  Company 


The  Newest  Policy 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 


Our  new  “Equity”  Policy  covers 
every  day  for  illness  or  accident 


Premium  $1.00  Pei  Month— All  Classes 
NEW  YORK  office,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  n.  y.  city 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOPING- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bondingandnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


/■  nv 
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Substantial 

Savings 

Three  factors  determine  tlie 
cost  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
- — the  Mortality  Experience, 
the  Interest  Earnings,  and  the 
Expense  of  Management. 

The  mortality  experienced  by  The 
Union  Central  during  1914  was  but 
55.2  per  cent  of  the  expected.  The 
interest  earned,  after  deducting  all  in¬ 
vestment  expenses,  was  more  than 
186  per  cent  of  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  the  policy  reserves.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  true  economy — securing  the 
maximum  of  results  for  the  amount 
expended — has  always  been  a  Union 
Central  tenet. 

The  substantial  savings  realized  from 
these  three  sources,  and  disbursed  to 
the  Company’s  policyholders  as  divi¬ 
dends  during  1915  will  exceed  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  a  sum  equal 
to  more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
premium  deposits  received. 

Prudent  buyers  demand  SAFETY 
first  then  SERVICE,  lastly  SAVING. 
With  a  Union  Central  policy,  all  three 
are  abundantly  realized. 

Address,  Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agts. 

Union  (ttmtrai 
2 life  SnButmtt  do. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 


New  York  City 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  head 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14,783,618.69 
Surplus,  ....  4,822,155.49 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  1,427,290.00 

Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904  1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 
London 


unD 


Globe 
insurance 

cimiceD 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON, manager 
Q.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED.  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 
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NEW  ENG.  MUTUALS’ 
FIGURES  ANALYZED 

Two  and  a  Half  Million  Dollars  Drop 
in  Surplus  at  End  of  1914 
is  Record 


NET  LOSSES  WERE  $4,087,389 


Stock  Companies  Surplus  To  Policy¬ 
holders  5.13% — Mutuals  2.83%  on 
Outstanding  Liability 


Because  of  the  great  losses  sustained 
in  the  Salem,  Mass.,  fire  by  the  group 
of  mutual  companies  commonly  known 
as  the  New  England  Mutuals,  the  in¬ 
surance  world  has  been  desirous  of 
learning  how  these  companies  fared  in 
1914.  (Although  they  have  carried  and 
are  still  carrying  a  very  heavy  liability 
to  a  possible  fire  or  conflagration  the 
Salem  losses  were  by  far  the  largest 
they  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  pay. 

Cost  of  Insurance 

As  is  well-known  the  Senior  and  Ju¬ 
nior  Mutuals  insure  chiefly  those  risks 
which  are  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinkler  protection  and  by  means  of 
careful  selection  and  rigid  inspection, 
added  to  fairly  stiff  requirements  which 
must  be  met  by  the  assured  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  insurance  by 
these  companies,  they  have  been  en¬ 
abled  over  a  long  period  of  years  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  to  a  very 
low  figure.  Their  method  of  operation 
is  to  require  a  deposit  premium  figured 
at  rates  varying  from  65  cents  to  $2 
and  averaging  about  75  cents,  and  to 
pay  dividends  at  the  close  of  a  stated 
period,  the  difference  between  the  two 
(plus  interest  lost  by  the  assured  on 
account  of  the  large  deposit  premium) 
being  the  net  cost  or  rate  per  $100  of 
insurance.  These  dividends  in  years 
previous  to  1914,  according  to  the  best 
information  obtainable,  have  run  from 
80  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent,  and  have 
averaged  about  92  per  cent.,  which  plus 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  have  made  the 
cost  or  rate  per  $100  about  14  cents 
per  annum. 

F.  I.  A.  Competition 

The  stock  companies,  through  the 
Factory  Insurance  Association,  have 
been  very  successful  in  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tuals,  both  as  regards  rate  and  the  valu¬ 
able  service  extended  in  the  way  of 
high  grade  inspections,  and  have  had 
one  advantage  of  a  decided  character, 
viz.:  the  certainty  to  the  assured  of 
knowing  exactly  what  his  insurance 
would  cost  him  per  annum  regardless 
of  contingencies,  whereas  with  the  Mu- 
( Continued  on  page  15.) 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


An  agent  who  delivers  the  best  indemnity  in  the 
market,  at  the  same  price  as  other  kinds  not  so 
sure  in  event  of  calamity,  is  in  a  position  to 
attract,  retain,  and  increase  the  business  of  his 

office.  THINK  IT  OVER. 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  Stales  |nSUranCe  CO. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


Dec.  3  1 , 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 


1910 
191  1 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Writing  Commerc 


$404,792.15 
51  1,382.1  1 
628,702.95 
969,385.74 
1,293,503.82 


Dec.  31. 
Dec.  31, 
Dec. 

Dec. 


31, 

31, 


Dec.  3  1 , 


1910 
191  1 

1912 

1913 

1914 


$29,497.31 

206,333.21 

349,879.06 

520,402.34 

990,350.16 


ial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health — Plate  Glass - 

Employers',  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


WRITING  INSURANCE 
ON  WESTERN  FARMERS 

Frank  T.  Kuhl,  Leading  Producer  of 
Franklin  Life,  Tells  How  He 
Does  It 


WORKS  WITH  COUNTRY  BANKERS 

Farmers  Are  Glad  to  See  Energetic, 
Able  and  Entertaining  Life 
Insurance  Agents 


Frank  T.  Kuhl,  leading  agent  of  the 
Franklin  Life  of  Springfield,  III.,  paid 
for  $360,000  in  one  year  and  is  now 
after  the  half  million  mark.  Much  of 
his  success  has  come  from  cultivating 
farmers  and  writing  small  policies.  He 
told  how  he  did  it  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Franklin  Life,  his  paper 
being  in  part  as  follows: 

Cultivate  the  Country  Banker 

“The  first  and  most  essential  thing 
you  must  do  in  country  work  is  to  make 
up  your  mind  you  must  work,  and  you 
can’t  be  any  eight  hour  man;  you  must 
work  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day 
sometimes.  Go  to  the  country  banker 
and  get  next  to  him.  It  may  take 
awhile  to  do  that.  I  know  an  agent  who 
argued  for  nearly  four  years  to  show 
a  close  friend  of  his,  a  banker,  that  he 
should  give  his  help.  After  four  years 
the  banker  consented  to  take  two 
weeks’  vacation,  and  each  day  to  leave 
his  office  at  3  or  4  o’clock,  jump  into 
his  auto,  and  go  out  into  the  country 
with  the  agent.  Take  the  farmer  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  May  and  June  when 
they  are  plowing  their  corn.  They 
will  nearly  always  stop  and  smoke  a 
cigar  and  rest  their  horses,  and  then 
if  you  have  with  you  a  country  banker, 
or  any  good  man  who  is  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  in  that  community,  and  he 
will  say  to  Mr.  Jones,  ‘This  is  Mr. 
Kuhl,  the  general  agent  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  has  a 
special  proposition  he  would  like  to 
show  you,  and  you  know  we  hankers 
are  great  believers  in  life  insurance,’ 
the  rest  is  easy.  You  see  it  would  have 
taken  me  a  long  time  to  have  gotten 
that  close  to  the  farmer  that  that  coun¬ 
try  banker  can  land  for  the  agent  in  a 
few  words. 

Working  at  Night 

“I  have  never  once  failed  to  get  a 
good  hearing;  and  out  of  the  seventy- 
eight  men  we  wrote  in  June  and  July, 
I  think  we  did  not  talk  to  more  than 
twice  that  many.  One  day  we  talked 
with  ten  men  and  wrote  seven.  One 
evening  after  4  o’clock,  after  driving 
50  miles,  we  interviewed  five  farmers 
and  wrote  four  of  them.  Barbed  wire 
fences,  hedges  and  deep  plowed  ground 
did  not  phase  us;  we  were  there  for 
business  and  nothing  daunted  us.  I 
tell  you  honestly  I  believe  you  can  get 
pretty  nearly  everything  you  go  after 
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with  your  whole  soul,  if  you  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price. 

“Right  here  let  me  say  that  country 
work  is  a  little  more  expensive  than 
city  work,  out  what  of  it,  if  you  get 
, the  business?  What  if  you  do  pay  your 
helper  some  of  your  commission.  If 
he  is  of  assistance  to  you  in  helping 
you  write  $147,000  in  one  month  and 
$78,000  the  next  month,  does  it  not 
pay? 

“Another  nice  thing  about  working 
with  the  farmer  is  that  he  is  not  soli¬ 
cited  as  is  the  city  men.  Farmers  have 
fewer  callers  than  do  the  merchants. 
And  they  get  lonesome  in  the  country. 
They  are  glad  to  see  you  and  talk  with 
a  city  man.  One  man  said  to  us  the 
other  night  as  we  went  back  into  the 
cow  shed  where  he  was  doing  the 
chores.  ‘Hello  men,  it  is  good  for  sore 
eyes  to  see  you  fellows  out  here.’  It 
is  needless  to  say  we  wrote  his  two 
sons  that  evening. 

Welcome  Everywhere 

“With  more  than  200  calls  this  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  country,  I  never  had  one 
farmer  snub  me  in  any  way,  but  all  of 
them  gave  me  the  glad  hand  and  said 
come  again.  This  is  a  fact.  Lets  go 
where  the  going  is  good.  Lets  keep 
our  eyes  and  ears  open.  And  when  we 
see  the  prosperous  farmer,  that  is  the 
time  to  strike  him,  and  strike  him  hard 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  you  have  in 
you,  or  can  manufacture.  Don’t  think 
for  one  moment  that  the  farmer  does 
not  like  to  see  a  man  put  his  life  in  his 
work.  Many  a  man  has  said  to  me: 
‘Kuhl,  if  I  could  work  like  you  do,  I 
could  be  a  better  farmer.’  He  admires 
you  when  he  sees  that  you  are  doing 
your  best  with  him.  This  Fall  the 
farmer  is  going  to  be  prosperous.  He 
will  buy  more  life  insurance  and  he  will 
spend  his  money  with  the  merchant. 
And  he,  the  merchant,  will  be  ready  to 
buy  more  life  insurance. 

“The  only  remarkable  thing  about 
the  men  in  our  Quarter  Million  Club 
is  that  each  one  knows  his  ability  and 
uses  it.  Now,  maybe,  that  sounds  like 
egotism  to  repeat  it,  but  it  is  not  ego¬ 
tism  to  believe  in  yourself  to  such  a 
degree  that  you  know  you  have  the 
ability  to  convince  men  that  they  ought 
to  have  your  product.  You  must  believe 
in  yourself.  Don’t  be  too  quick  to  say 
‘My  territory  is  not  good.’  You  go  out 
and  see  if  you  cannot  make  it  good. 
Logan  County  was  not  very  good  for 
the  Franklin  until  Lich  and  I  made  it- 
good.  Sangamon  County  was  not  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  $50,000  to  $100,000 
per  year,  until  Workman,  Redlich, 
Cochran,  Engel  and  two  or  three  of  the 
rest  of  us  went  at  it  right  and  we  are 
now  getting  a  million  or  more  each 
year  out  of  it  and  have  for  several 
years.  Put  your  whole  soul  and  life 
into  this  business.  Lie  awake  nights 
once  in  awhile,  and  conjure  your  brains 
just  how  to  approach  your  prospect. 
Think  of  something  pleasing  to  tell 
him,  and  you  and  I  will  write  him, 
farmer  or  merchant. 


Overwork  Does  Not  Kill 

“‘You  are  working  too  hard.  You  will 
kill  yourself,”  one  sometimes  hears. 
Shucks,  I  do  not  believe  men  die  from 
overwork.  You  are  more  apt  to  die 
from  loafing.  I  would  a  good  deal 
rather  go  to  my  God  and  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  deeds  done  ,in  the  body, 
working  rather  than  loafing. 

“Now,  let  me  give  each  one  of  us  a 
sure  receipt  for  writing  a  quarter  of  a 
million  this  year.  To  allow  no  month 
to  go  by  without  writing  at  least  $20,- 
000.  Some  months  you  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  over  that,  so  you  will  not 
have  to  worry  over  the  other  $10,000. 
This  last  year  I  had  two  months  of  only 
$11,000.  Maybe  I  am  not  sort  of 
ashamed  of  them.  I  had  one  month  of 
$150,000,  but  that  was  no  excuse  for 
loafing  those  two  months  of  this  cal¬ 
endar  year.  There  is  a  saying  that 
open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  So 
I  confess. 

“I  have  often  said  to  you  agents  that 
under  no  circumstances  ought  we  take, 
any  time  during  working  hours  to  go  to 
picture  shows  or  other  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  so  by  breaking  over  this  rule,  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  many  sleepless 
hours  it  caused  me.  I  had  written  a 
$25,000  policy  on  a  farmer,  living  twen¬ 
ty  miles  out  of  Lincoln,  and  had  not 
gotten  a  settlement  on  the  policy.  After 
the  policy  was  issued,  I  wrote  to  him 
that  it  was  at  the  bank,  and  he  replied 
that  he  would  be  in  in  a  few  days.  That 
coming  week  I  was  in  Lincoln  and  a 
circus  was  in  town  one  day.  My  helper 
at  the  bank  said:  ‘We  can  just  as  well 
go  to  the  circus  as  not,  as  there  will 
be  no  one  here  at  that  hour.’  I  totally 
forgot  the  $25,000  policy  or  his  saying 
that  he  would  be  there  that  week.  So 
I  went  to -the  circus  and  when  I  re¬ 
turned  was  informed  that  Mr.  Hunter 
had  been  there  and  refused  to  accept 
the  policy  until  he  saw  me.  He  also 
left  word  for  me  not  to  come  out  to 
his  house  as  his  wife  did  not  know  that 
he  was  taking  the  policy.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  in  delay,  and  I  know  that 
I  neglected  seeing  many  a  man  whom  I 
would  otherwise  have  seen  during  those 
ten  days,  fearing  that  he  would  come 
almost  any  time.  So  I  made  a  firm  re¬ 
solve  never  to  neglect  work  during  the 
hours  when  possible  to  attend  to  it.  So 
much  for  my  heart’s  confession.  If  by 
the  15th  or  20th  we  have  not  gotten  the 
amount  written  that  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  we  are  going  to  write  each 
month,  get  out  and  hustle  for  dear  life 
the  last  ten  days,  and  you  will  get  it. 
A  definite  aim  is  a  mighty  good  thing. 

Small  Policies 

“Now  as  to  small  policies.  Don’t  de¬ 
spise  the  little  ones.  If  it  was  not  for 
the  ones,  I  would  be  short  in  my  pro¬ 
duction  $150,000  each  year,  for  five 
years.  That  would  mean  $750,000  off  of 
nearly  two  million  that  I  have  written 
in  the  five  years  of  my  connection  with 
the  Franklin.  Now  you  must  believe 
that  the  Franklin  is  the  best  in  the 
world  for  you  or  you  ought  not  to  be 
working  for  it. 

(Continued  on  page  4.) 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 


The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 

For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
-taies  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

Vlore  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
‘‘The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Founded  in  1860 


Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 


Surplus  and  Dividend  Funds  .  $6,415  648  50 

Insurance  in  force  (Paid-for-Basis)  .  150,319,679  00 


*1  WeH  equipped  with  up-to-date  policies  and  methods. 
•I  Free  Health  Service  to  policyholders. 


<11  A  modern  organization  for  the  Agent  who  wants  to  make  headway. 
<1  Liberal  Home  Office  contracts  for  suitable  men. 

Young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  develop  a  profitable  General  Agency  of  their  own  will  do  well  to  address 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Snptomher  10,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


BAD  PHILADELPHIA  TANGLE 

AMERICAN  ASSR.  CO.’S  AFFAIRS 


Wholesale  Re-insurances  and  Holding 

Corporations  Bring  Repeated  Stock 
Impairments — President  Absent 

Will  the  American  (Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  again  be  able  to 
show  a  “margin”  of  assets  over  liabili¬ 
ties  by  manipulating  or  re-arranging  its 
figures  is  a  question  asked  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  life  insurance  men.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  its  affairs  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Insurance  Department  shows  an 
impairment  of  capital  to  the  extent  of 
over  $62,000. 

Information  as  to  the  status  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  quite  meager  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  President  A.  J.  Simpson,  but 
sufficient  has  come  to  the  surface  to 
show  that  the  official  family  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Former  President  Koch, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  concern 
states  that  he  took  Simpson  in  as  hi3 
assistant,  and  that  the  latter  proceed¬ 
ed  to  euchre  him  out  of  the  presidency. 
He  blames  Simpson  for  the  financial 
difficulties.  In  the  meantime  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  information  from 
Simpson  as  to  his  side  of  the  story. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  handling  the  situation.  A  sale  of 
the  company’s  business  has  been  con¬ 
sidered.  Another  plan  which  seems  to 
have  received  some  consideration  is 
that  of  a  sale  of  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  where¬ 
in  such  a  course  would  wipe  out  the 
impairment. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  announces  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Corporation,  a  hold¬ 
ing  concern,  held  on  Friday  of  last 
week  it  was  voted  to  accept  an  offer 
made  by  a  reputable  insurance  company 
(no  name  given)  for  the  purchase  of 
the  controlling  interest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Assurance  Company.  Under  the 
plan  it  is  proposed  to  re-insure  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  use  the  proceeds  to  restore  the 
capital  of  the  company. 

The  sale,  however,  is  contingent  upon 
the  return  of  9,217  shares  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Company’s  stock  given  to  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  J.  Simpson,  and  which,  it  is  al¬ 
leged.  he  used  in  obtaining  $77,100  in 
mortgages  used  in  the  last  annual 
statement  of  the  company.  These 
mortgages  were  secured  in  Indi- 
anolis. 

Bertram  D.  Rearick,  counsel  for  the 
company,  was  sent  to  Indianapolis  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago  to  get  the  stock  from  a 
mortgage  broker  with  whom  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  made  the  mortgage  deal  last  year. 
The  broker  at  first  refused  to  turn 
over  the  stock  without  written  orders 
from  Mr.  Simpson.  As  these  could  not 
be  obtained  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  officials  of  the  president’s  where¬ 
abouts,  there  was  a  hitch  until  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  Johnson  telephoned 
to  Indianapolis,  at  the  request  of  at¬ 
torneys  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
succeeded  in  having  the  broker  turn 
over  the  stock  to  Mr.  Rearick.  He  left 
at  once  for  Philadelphia. 

A  Prior  Impairment 
An  impairment  of  capital  is  not  a 
new  experience  to  the  American  As¬ 
surance  Co.  A  joint  examination  of 
the  Company  by  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia  during  the  early  part  of  last 
year  revealed  an  impairment  of  its 
capital  stock  as  of  Dec.  31,  1913,  to  the 
extent  of  $48,344.11.  In  order  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  the  par  value  of 
the  stock  was  reduced  from  $10  per 
share  to  $8.57,  and  the  capital  from 
$350,000  to  $300,000 — the  released  funds 
going  to  surplus  account. 

Not  a  Stunning  Career 
The  existence  of  the  American  (As¬ 
surance  Co.  has  not  been  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  one.  Its  business  is  very  small, 
notwithstanding  it  has  re-insured  some 
eighteen  to  twenty  assessment,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  legal  reserve  companies. 
Commencing  its  re-insurance  career  in 
1908,  it  has  taken  over  the  business  of 
the  following  concerns: 


Franklin  Burial  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. ;  Westmoreland  Beneficial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Latrohe,  Pa.;  National  Benefi¬ 
cial  Association,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Atlan¬ 
tic  Casualty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mu¬ 
tual  Relief  and  Benefit  Association, 
York,  Pa.;  Modern  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sayre,  Pa.;  Home  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  Canton,  Pa.;  The  Industrial 
Accident  and  Health  business  of  the 
German  Commercial  Accident  Co.  of 
Phila.;  Industrial  business  of  the  Pe¬ 
oria  Life,  of  Peoria,  Ill.;  Home  Life  In¬ 
dustrial  Insurance  Company,  Chicago, 
111.;  United  Craftsmen,  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Columbia  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Immediate  Family 
Protective  Society,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
American  Miners’  Accident  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indianapolis;  Union  National  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Imperial  Assurance  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  Universal  info. 
Health  and  Accident  Assurance  Co.. 
Pittsburgh. 

A  Wheel  Within  a  Wheel 

With  all  this  array  of  mergers,  the 
officers  of  the  American  Assurance  Co. 
in  September,  1913,  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a  Delaware  corporation 
called  the  American  Corporation  for 
holding  control  of  the  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
$500,000  preferred  and  $1,000,000  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Its  officers  were  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Assurance  Company.  Later 
a  Securities  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
was  taken  over. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
surance  Department  proposes  to  sift 
the  workings  of  the  concern  thorough¬ 
ly  before  putting  an  O.  K.  on  it. 


W.  M.  STRONG’S  COMMENTS 
ON  IMPORTANT  DECISIONS 


ASSOCIATE  ACTUARY  OF  MUTUAL 
MAKES  DIGEST 


NEW  AETNA  POLICY 


Deferred  Endowment  Educational  Con¬ 
tract  Will  Make  Later  University 
Attendance  Sure  for  Children 


The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  soon  announce  its  new  deferred 
endowment  educational  policy,  concern¬ 
ing  which  preliminary  announcement 
has  already  been  made  to  the  field 
force.  The  policy  is  designed  to  cover 
the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  insure 
a  university,  or  college  education  for 
their  children  In  case  of  the  death 
of  the  policyholder  before  the  maturity 
of  the  policy,  the  company  will  act 
as  trustee  for  the  college  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  policy  and  will  pay 
them  out  in  instalments  to  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  during  his  or  her  college  career, 
as  stipulated  by  the  assured.  The  pol¬ 
icy  will  probably  be  ready  this  month. 


EVERETT  ENSIGN  HURT 


Editor  of  Life  Association  News  Has 
Ribs  Broken  in  Yellowstone  Park 
Runaway 


Returning  from  San  Francisco  where 
he  attended  the  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
Everett  H.  Ensign,  editor  of  the  Life 
Association  News,  was  injured  in  a  run¬ 
away  accident  in  Yellowstone  Park 
where  he  is  now  recuperating.  Mr. 
Ensign  was  in  a  coach  the  horses  of 
which  ran  away  when  another  coach 
collided.  Thrown  over  an  embankment 
his  arm  was  dislocated  and  two  ribs 
were  broken.  Mrs.  Ensign,  who  was 
with  him  was  not  injured. 


Bankruptcy,  Insanity,  Death  Presumed 

By  Disappearance,  Suicide,  Illness 
Before  Delivery  of  Policy 

Twice  a  year  Wendell  M.  Strong, 
Associate  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life 
and  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America,  prepares 
a  digest  of  what  he  regards  as  the 
most  important  legal  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  life  insurance  which  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  United  States  during  a 
period  of  the  past  six  months.  While 
a  number  of  executive  officers  and  ac¬ 
tuaries  have  seen  Mr.  Strong’s  most 
recent  digest  of  decisions  and  his  com¬ 
ments  thereon,  there  are  thousands  of 
agents  who  have  not,  and  for  their 
benefit  The  Eastern  Underwriter  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  most  important: 

PRESUMPTION  OF  DEATH  BE¬ 
CAUSE  OF  DISAPPEARANCE:  (Linke 
vs.  Canadian  Order  of  Foresters,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Ontario,  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision,  33  Ontario  Law  Reports  159.) 
Tlie  claimant,  the  wife  of  the  insured, 
based  her  claim  upon  the  fact  that  the 
insured  had  been  absent  and  not  heard 
from  for  seven  years.  She  had  during 
that  time  kept  up  the  assessments  upon 
the  policy.  In  the  town  where  he  lived 
he  was  well  known  as  was  also  his 
wife,  and  any  information  received  by 
anyone  in  the  town  about  the  insured 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  her.  The  trial  court  held 
that  the  seven  years’  absence  was 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  insured  under 
the  circumstances,  but  on  appeal  the 
higher  court  held  that  further  inquiry 
should  have  been  made  and  that  a  new 
trial  should  be  granted.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  decision  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  held  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  insured  disappeared,  that  he 
was  not  heard  from  for  seven  years  by 
his  immediate  family,  and  that  no  news 
°f  dim  was  obtained  by  certain  inves 
tigations  tljey  undertook,  when  cer¬ 
tain  avenues  of  probable  or  possible  in¬ 
formation  were  overlooked. 

BANKRUPTCY,  EFFECT  OF  RIGHT 
TO  CHANGE  BENEFICIARY :  —  ( In  re 
Hammel  &  Co.,  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  34 
American  Bankruptcy  Reports  46.)  In 
this  case  the  policy  provided  for  the 
right  to  change  the  beneficiary  and 
provided  for  a  loan  value,  but  did  not 
provide  for  a  cash  value  except  as  such 
could  be  obtained  indirectly  by  means 
of  taking  a  loan.  The  question  before 
the  court  was  whether  the  insured 
could  be  compelled  to  exercise  the 
right  to  change  the  beneficiary  to  his 
estate  and  obtain  the  loan  value  of  the 
policy,  such  loan  value  to  go  to  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy.  The  court  held 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  insured  could  not  be  compel¬ 
led  to  take  these  steps,  and  since  a 
loan  could  not  be  obtained  without 
changing  the  beneficiary  except  by  the 
beneficiary  joining  in  the  request,  the 
policy  was  held  to  be  free  from  the 
claim  of  the  trustee. 

(In  re  Jamison  Bros.  &  Co.,  United 
States  District  Court,  Eastern  District 


WANTED 

Thoroughly  qualified  life  underwriter  for  leading  company 
in  Hawaii,  with  some  knowledge  of  bond,  accident  and  work¬ 
men's  compensation  insurance;  on  salary  and  commissions; 
absolutely  first  class  references  required  and  full  account  of 
past  underwriting  experience.  Address  F.  L.  H.,  care  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  105  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


o!  Pennsylvania.  34  American  Bank 
ruptcy  Reports  231.)  This  was  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for 
a  ruling  on  an  order  of  the  referee.  The 
court  laid  down  two  rulings:  (1) 
“Where  there  has  been  merely  a  de¬ 
signation  of  a  beneficiary  to  receive  the 
moneys  payable  on  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
sured,  and  this  designation  is  open  to 
recall  or  change  by  the  insured  to 
whom  also  belongs  the  right  to  cancel 
or  surrender  the  policy  if  the  insured 
be  bankrupt,  the  surrender  value  of  the 
policy  passes  to  his  trustee.  (2) 
Where,  however,  the  wife,  children  or 
a  dependent  relative  of  the  insured  has 
been  made  the  owner  of  the  policy 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nit  statutes  by  it  having  been  taken 
out  for  or  bona  fide  assigned  to  them, 
then  nothing  passes  to  the  trustee.” 

These  cases  do  not  add  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the  be¬ 
neficiary  in  case  of  bankruptcy  under  a 
policy  where  such  a  policy  has  a  sur¬ 
render  value.  The  first  case  indicates 
that  the  court  was  not  willing  to 
stretch  the  meaning  of  surrender  value 
tJ  include  a  cash  value  obtainable  for 
the  policy  indirectly  by  means  of  loan. 
The  second  case  states  specifically  that 
in  certain  cases,  at  least,  where  there 
is  a  right  to  change  the  beneficiary, 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  does  obtain 
a  right  to  a  surrender  value.  This  last, 
as  has  been  stated  in  preceding  legal' 
notes,  is  not  believed  to  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  statute. 

SUICIDE  UNDER  POLICY  ISSUED 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  TERM  POLICY: 

-(Gans  vs.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co., 
N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals,  214  N.  Y.  326.) 
A  term  policy,  after  being  in  force  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  exchanged,  without 
medical  examination,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  contained  therein,  for 
a  new  policy  dating  as  of  the  date  of 
exchange.  This  policy  had  a  provision 
against  suicide  within  one  year  from 
its  date,  and  the  insured  committed 
suicide  within  that  year.  The  company 
did  not  concede  any  liability,  contend¬ 
ing  that  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  it  was  void  because  of  the 
suicide.  The  question  before  the  court 
was  whether  the  real  date  of  the  policy 
was  the  date  of  the  exchange  or  the 
date  of  the  original  term  policy,  for  in 
the  former  case  suicide  would  avoid 
the  policy  and  in  the  latter  it  would 
not.  The  court  held  that  the  language 
of  the  contract  determined  the  rights 
of  the  parties  and  that  under  this  lan¬ 
guage  the  new  policy  dated  as  of  the 
date  of  the  exchange  and,  consequently, 
was  avoided  by  suicide. 

MATERIALITY  OF  REPRESENTA¬ 
TION.  (Van  Woert  et  al.  vs.  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Dakota,  151  N.  W.  Rep.  224.) 
The  misrepresentations  entering  this 
case  were:  first,  that  the  insured  had 
not  consulted  a  physician  within  seven 
years,  and,  second,  that  he  had  not  had 
tumors.  He  afterward  died  of  a  tumor 
of  the  brain  and  the  medical  testimony 
»s  undisputed  that  he  must  have  had 
such  tumor  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
such  insurance,  but  it  was  also  undis¬ 
puted  that  he  did  not  know  of  this.  He 
had,  however,  consulted  physicians  in 
regard  to  failing  eyesight. 

The  court  held  that  his  statements 
which  were  not  true  avoided  the  policy, 
and  spoke  particularly  of  his  statement 
that  he  had  not  consulted  a  physician, 
emphasizing  in  the  opinion  the  fact  that 
the  insurance  company  had  the  right 
to  know  whether  he  had  consulted  phy¬ 
sicians  in  order  to  give  it  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
complaint  and  to  form  its  own  opinion 
whether  the  complaint  was  of  import¬ 
ance  or  not. 

(Royal  Neighbors  of  America  vs. 
Spore,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky, 
169  S.  W.  Rep.  984.)  The  testimony  in 
this  case  showed  without  contradiction 
that  the  insured  had  been  treated  by  a 
physician  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  her  application  for  insur¬ 
ance,  whereas  in  the  application  she 
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stated  that  she  had  not  consulted  any 
physician  for  seven  preceding  years. 
There  was  also  conflicting  testimony  in 
regard  to  her  health.  The  court  held 
that  the  false  statements  in  regard  to 
consultation  of  a  physician  were  ma¬ 
terial,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  contradiction  of  the  evidence  as  to 
such  consultation  or  treatment,  there 
was  nothing  to  submit  to  the  jury,  and 
that  the  trial  court  should  have  direct¬ 
ed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Such  cases  are  of  importance  because 
of  the  tendency  in  certain  States  to 
hold  no  misrepresentation  material  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  shown  that  the  matter 
misrepresented  contributed  to  the  death 
of  the  insured  (which  requirement  has, 
in  some  States,  been  enacted  into  a 
statute),  thus  making  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  insurance  company  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  even  in  a  case  of  actual 
fraud.  „ 

ILLNESS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  AP¬ 
PLICATION  AND  PRIOR  TO  DELIV¬ 
ERY  OF  POLICY:  —  (Harris  vs.  Securi¬ 
ty  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Supreme  Court 
of  Tenn.,  170  S.  W.  Rep.  474.)  One  of 
the  questions  asked  in  the  application 
was  whether  the  applicant  had  been  af¬ 
flicted  with  renal  colic,  to  which  he 
answered  “No.”  Between  the  date  of 
the  examination  and  the  delivery  of  the 
policy,  the  applicant  had  an  attack  of 
renal  colic  which  lasted  several  days 
and  he  was  informed  by  the  physician 
that  his  sickness  was  due  to  “renal 
colic.”  The  question  was  whether  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  applicant  to  inform 
the  company  of  this  illness,  and  wheth¬ 
er  his  failure  to  do  so  avoided  the  pol 
icy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  defence 
of  the  company  here  rested  upon  the 
duty  of  the  applicant  to  disclose  any 
events  having  a  material  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  his  insurability  taking 
place  between  the  time  he  applied  and 
before  the  contract  was  finally  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  delivery  of  the  policy, 
rather  than  upon  any  provision  of  the 
policy  that  it  should  not  take  effect 
unless  the  insured  was  in  good  health 
at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  In  other 
words,  the  company’s  case  rested  upon 
the  general  laws  of  contracts,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principles  applicable 
thereto  should  be  applicable  to  an  in¬ 
surance  contract. 

The  court  upheld  the  company  in  its 
contention,  stating: 

“We  hold  that  the  duty  to  make  dis¬ 
closure  to  the  company  was  incumbent 
on  him,  and  that  failure  to  make  same 
constituted  a  fraud  which  voids  the 
policy  at  the  option  of  the  company.” 

INSANITY  OF  INSURED: — (New 
York  Life  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Hagler,  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  169  S.  W.  Rep. 
1064.)  Certain  policies  were  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  company  by  the  insured 
while  laboring  under  an  insane  delu¬ 
sion  that  his  children  were  planning  to 
murder  him  for  his  insurance.  The 
company  accepted  surrender  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
sured  was  not  entirely  sane.  Two  prin¬ 
cipal  questions  were  involved.  One  of 
these  was  whether  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
sured  had  an  insane  delusion  which 
was  an  inducing  cause  to  the  surrender 
of  the  policy,  although  he  knew  at  the 
time  the  surrender  was  made  the  na¬ 
ture  and  effect  of  his  act,  was  sufficient 
to  invalidate  the  surrender;  the  court 
held  that  it  was,  thus  going  very  far 
in  the  doctrine  that  insanity  avoids  a 
contract.  It  is  easily  seen  how  far- 
reaching  a  doctrine  may  be  when  it  is 
considered  that  a  very  great  number 
of  people  have  fixed  ideas  on  some  sub¬ 
ject  which  border  on  delusions  and 
which  may  seem  delusions  to  others, 
but  are  yet  perfectly  sane  in  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  affairs  of  life.  The  other  im¬ 
portant  question  involved  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  the  claim  of  the  company 
that,  even  though  the  insured  was  in¬ 
sane,  the  contract  of  surrender,  being 
a  Missouri  contract,  was  binding,  since, 
under  the  Missouri  Statute,  a  contract 
fairly  made  with  an  insane  person  not 
under  guardianship  is  valid  and  will 
not  be  set  aside  unless  the  parties  can 
be  restored  to  their  original  status, 
and,  in  this  case,  the  contract  was  fair¬ 


ly  made  and  the  parties  could  not  be 
restored  to  their  original  status.  The 
court  held  that  the  company  could  be 
and  was  restored  to  its  original  status 
by  putting  the  extended  insurance  in 
force  which  would  have  been  in  force 
had  the  contract  not  been  surrendered. 
In  this  it  seemed  as  if  the  court  erred, 
because  after  the  risk  had  gone  against 
the  company  by  death  of  the  insured  it 
held  that  the  contract  of  surrender 
could  be  rescinded;  had  the  result 
worked  out  the  other  way  and  had  the 
insured  not  died  during  the  term  of 
extended  insurance,  there  would  have 
been  no  attempt  to  rescind  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  it  would  have  been  allowed 
to  stand;  in  other  words,  the  company 
would  be  supposed  to  carry  the  risk 
under  the  extended  insurance  only  in 
the  cases  in  which  death  occurred,  and 
for  these  cases  would  have  had  in  its 
assets  only  the  premiums  payable  for 
average  risks. 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  company  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied  in  every  sense  in  making  the  con¬ 
test  that  it  did,  and  should  not,  in  any 
way,  have  been  penalized  for  so  doing, 
yet  there  was  assessed  against  it  a  12 
per  cent,  penalty,  attorney’s  fees  of 
.$5,000  (about  25  per  cent,  of  the  insur¬ 
ance),  and  interest  from  the  time  of 
death. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Writing  Insurance  Among 
Farmers 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

“A  good  writer,  representing  a  very 
large  company,  stopped  me  on  the 
street  the  other  day  in  Springfield  and 
congratulated  me  on  my  Summer’s 
work  and  on  the  work  that  I  have  done 
for  the  Franklin  during  the  past  five 
year  and  said,  ‘Oh,  Kuhl,  just  think 
what  you  could  have  done  with  my 
company.’  A  gentleman  in  Peoria  of 
the  same  company  has  said  the  same 
thing  to  me  a  number  of  times.  Neither 
gentlemen  has  written  within  $100,000 
any  year  that  I  have  written  each  year 
for  the  past  five  years.  Now,  if  their 
company  could  have  written  so  much 
more  for  me  than  the  Franklin  has 
written  for  me,  why  does  it  not  do  it 
for  those  gentlemen.  Have  1  got  a 
cinch  on  that  company?  No,  gentle¬ 
men.  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you.  It’s  not 
the  company  alone.  It’s  you  that  writes 
the  life  insurance.  Your  personality, 
your  individuality,  your  approach,  your 
closing  qualities. 

“Now — back  to  my  ones.  Writing 
ones  helps  us  to  write  twos  and  threes, 
fives  and  tens,  twenty-fives  and  fifties. 
At  a  large  meeting  of  laymen  assembled 
in  Indianapolis  a  short  time  ago,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  made  this  statement. 
‘The  world  is  turned  upside  down.  It 
must  be  turned  right  side  up.’  And  we 
are  the  fellows  to  do  it.” 

Franklin  Life’s  Progress 

The  Franklin  Life  is  thirty-one  years 
old.  Here  are  some  facts  about  the 
Company,  recited  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  by  President  George  B.  Stadden: 

The  Franklin  has  closed  each  year 
since  its  organization  with  more  assets 
than  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

It  has  shown  a  substantial  increase 
each  year  in  its  volume  of  outstanding 
insurance. 

It  has  made  an  increase  each  in  its 
legal  reserve — the  fund  created  and 
held  for  the  fulfillment  of  policy  obli¬ 
gations. 

Each  year  it  has  saved  and  set  aside 
for  its  policyholders  more  than  the 
amount  thus  legally  required. 

It  has  never  lost  a  dollar  of  interest 
on  any  investment. 

It  has  never  closed  a  year  with  a 
dollar  of  principal  or  interest  in  default. 

All  claims  have  been  paid  the  day 
satisfactory  proofs  of  death  have  been 
received  at  the  "home  office. 


NEW  DISABILITY  CLAUSE 


Announced  by  National  Life  of  the 
U.  S.  A. — Benefits  Given  by 
New  Provision 


At  the  convention  of  the  National 
Life  of  U.  S.  A.  in  San  Francisco  a  new 
total  disability  clause  for  life  policies 
was  announced.  The  clause  provides 
that  in  case  of  the  disability  of  the  in¬ 
sured  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty, 
premiums  will  be  waived  and  the  in¬ 
sured  will  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  each  year,  the 
first  payment  being  made  after  one 
year  from  proof  of  the  disability. 

If  the  insured  dies  before  the  policy 
is  exhausted  the  remainder  will  be 
paid  in  one  sum  to  the  beneficiary;  if 
he  lives  longer  than  ten  years  the  an¬ 
nual  payments  will  be  continued  until 
his  death.  Should  the  disability  occur 
after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  is  waived. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January  ?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


There  Is  Always  Room  At  The  Top 

Come  with  us  and  it  won’t  be  so 
hard  to  get  on. 

Live  ones  win  among  IZZERS 
Write  to  J.  L.  BABLER,  Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International 

ST.  LOUIS 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N\SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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A  ONCE-A-WEEK  INJECTION  OF  GINGER 

Agency  Items,  Published  By  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
One  of  the  Best  of  Company  Publications  — 

Edited  by  William  Alexander 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  OF  PITTSBURGH 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


William  Alexander,  the  scholarly 
secretary  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society,  is  more  generally  known 
in  the  business  as  an  underwriter  than 
he  is  as  an  editor.  But  he  is  an  editor, 
and  a  good  one,  too.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  publishes  every  week  a  bright, 
snappy,  clever  paper  for  its  field  force 
under  the  name  of  Agency  Items.  It  is 
twelve  pages  in  thickness,  the  columns 
being  long  and  narrow,  so  that  agents 
can  carry  it  in  their  pockets  without 
inconvenience.  Just  what  the  Equita¬ 
ble  thinks  of  this  publication  can  be 
gauged  through  a  letter  sent  to  the 
field  force  by  Vice-President  John  B. 
Lunger  a  short  time  ago  in  which  he 
called  the  paper  the  best  publication 


AGENCY  ITEMS 

Published  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S. 
I tO  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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issued  by  any  life  insurance  company 
periodically  to  its  men. 

The  Aim  of  Agency  Items 
The  aim  of  Agency  Items  is  to  make 
every  agent  a  better  life  insurance 
man,  to  stir  him  to  enthusiastic  effort, 
to  explain  new  policies,  forms  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  business,  to  pound  home 
arguments  for  life  insurance  and  to 
chronicle  the  activities  of  Equitable 
leaders.  There  isn’t  much  space  for 
any  one  article,  and  both  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  and  A.  H.  Reddall,  the  associate 


editor,  have  down  to  a  science  the 
knack  of  crowding  a  great  deal  of  horse 
sense  into  a  compact  paragraph.  This 
is  carried  out  not  only  in  the  epigrams 
published  by  Agency  Items,  but  in  the 
heads.  If  you  think  it  an  easy  task 
to  write  a  snappy  head  just  try  and 
think  up  a  clever  title  for  a  Broadway 
drama.  Tell  the  story  of  a  play  in  a 
few  words  if  you  can— three  words  if 
possible,  two  words  in  a  pinch. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  effective  heads 
that  recently  appeared  in  Agency 
Items,  and  which  tell  their  own  story 
in  a  mighty  effective  manner: 

Saving  vs.  Slaving.  Did  It  Ever  Oc¬ 
cur  to  You?  Insurance  for  Everybody. 
Are  You  100  Per  Cent.  Efficient?'  Tiny 
Story;  Big  Point.  The  High  Cost  of 
Loafing.  I  Can  and  I  Will.  The  Mul- 
ishmen  of  Men.  The  Value  of  Brains. 

Clever  Epigrams 

And  here  are  a  few  of  the  epigrams: 

A  Toast  for  the  Policyholders’  Ser¬ 
vice  Campaign:  May  Our  Prospects 
Become  Our  Policyholders,  and  May 
Our  Policyholders  Never  Cease  to  Be 
Our  Prospects. 

“What  you  want  to  do,”  said  the 
widow,  as  she  received  her  check  from 
the  insurance  agent,  “is  to  take  the 
widows  of  this  town  around  to  see  the 
wives.” 

The  fellow  who  goes  around  looking 
for  a  soft  place  can  usually  find  one — 
under  his  hat. 

The  man  who  sings  his  own  praises 
rarely  gets  an  encore. 

Don’t  get  discouraged.  It  is  often 
the  last  key  on  the  bunch  that  opens 
the  lock. 

All  prospects  do  not  become  policy¬ 
holders,  but  once  a  policyholder,  al¬ 
ways  a  prospect. 

Art  marks  the  eternal  distinction  be¬ 
tween  drudgery  and  work. 

Lost  wealth  may  be  replaced  by  in¬ 
dustry,  lost  knowledge  by  study,  lost 
health  by  temperance  or  medicine,  but 
lost  time  is  gone  forever. 

The  early  bird  caught  the  worm — 
which  makes  us  think  of  the  worm, 
and  what  it  got  for  being  early.  But 
the  real  moral  of  this  proverb  is  that 
it  is  not  so  important  to  be  early,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  the  worm. 

A  mule  makes  no  headway  when  he 
is  kicking.  Neither  does  a  man. 

If  certain  forms  of  wisdom  were 
hereditary,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
solicit  the  sons  of  the  insured. 

Energy  is  the  yeast  that  raises  the 
dough  on  pay  day. 

To  be  efficient  is  not  sufficient.  To 
be  awake  you  must  be  alive. 

Preaches  Efficiency  and  Prosperity. 

Efficiency  by  the  way  has  been 
preached  in  most  effective  manner  by 
Agency  Items.  This  paper  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country  to  prophesy 
prosperity  for  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  spirits  were  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  war. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  spent  his  entire 
life  with  the  Equitable  his  early  train¬ 
ing  being  received  under  that  life  in¬ 
surance  master,  Henry  B.  Hyde.  His 


college  education  was  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Literary  writing  came  to 
him  naturally,  and  his  inherent  gifts 
have  been  improved  by  much  reading 
and  association  with  men  of  wide  cul¬ 
ture.  He  wrote  the  splendid  history 
of  the  Equitable,  published  when  that 
company  was  half  a  century  old  and 
when  the  Appletons  began  the  prepa- 


OPTIMIST  and  PESSIMIST 


’Twixt  Optimist  and  Pessimist  the 
difference  is  droll ; 

The  Optimist  the  doughnut  sees, 
the  Pessimist  the  hole. 

ration  of  their  Business  Series  Mr. 
Alexander  was  asked  to  write  and  did 
write  the  volume  on  life  insurance,  now 
a  standard  text  book  on  the  subject. 

The  Associate  Editor 
A.  H.  Reddall,  Associate  Editor  of 
Agency  Items,  has  been  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  chief  assistant  for  some  years.  He 
began  with  the  Equitable  as  a  steno¬ 
grapher.  He  is  not  only  a  clever 
writer,  but  a  good  make-up  man  as 
well,  having  a  fine  eye  for  typographi¬ 
cal  expression.  An  exhaustive  and  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  business  has  made  him  one 
of  the  country’s  best  publicity  experts. 

It  would  not  do  to  write  anything 
about  Agency  Items  without  including 
a  sample  talk  to  agents,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  article  written  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  under  the  caption,  “The  Mulish¬ 
ness  of  Men”  is  reproduced: 

The  Mulishness  of  Men 

The  average  man  acknowledges  to  himself 


that  he  knows  little  about  life  insurance, 
out  he  regards  the  agent  as  an  expert,  ana 
thinks  that  if  the  agent  gets  hold  of  him  he 
may  he  persuaded  to  do  what  he  does  not 
want  to  do.  lienee  he  seeks  to  avoid  the 
agent,  and  if  he  is  cornered  he  is  on  the 

defensive  at  once,  and  throws  up  mental 
breastworks  to  protect  him  against  the  agent’s 
advance. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  mule  in  every  man.  He  instinctively  re¬ 
sists  if  he  thinks  he  is  being  driven.  If  you 

try  to  push  him  forward,  he  backs.  If  you 

try  to  draw  him,  he  pulls. 

The  skillful  agent  encounters  less  of  this 

suspicion  and  opposition  than  the  agent  who 
lacks  education  and  experience.  The  latter, 
by  winning  the  coniidcnce  and  friendly  feeling 
of  the  people  round  about  him,  has  a  far 
easier  time.  And  if  he  is  striking  and  in¬ 
teresting,  he  arrests  attention,  awakens  in¬ 
terest,  and  appeals  successfully  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  prospect  whose  mulishness  would  be 
roused  by  a  blundering  agent. 

The  prospect  will  talk  freely  about  con¬ 
fidential  attairs  with  the  skilful  and  tactful 
agent,  thus  imparting  far  more  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  himself  than  could  possibly 
be  gathered  from  others.  And  such  informa¬ 
tion,  gathered  at  the  first  interview,  will 
always  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  the  agent 
is  able  to  think_  and  act  quickly,  and  can 

adapt  his  proposition,  as  he  goes  along,  to 
any  new  facts  thus  revealed. 

Nowadays  the  only  way  for  an  agent  to  get 
prospects  is  to  hunt  them  up.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  pros¬ 
pects  will  hunt  up  the  agent.  Then  there 
will  be  less  of  this  stubbornness  which  is 
now  developed  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
feels  that  he  is  being  pursued. 

I  do  not  speak  of  these  difficulties  to  dis¬ 
courage  you,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  en¬ 

courage  you  to  cope  with  them.  Get  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  round  about  you,  and 

you  have  surmounted  the  first  line  of  breast¬ 
works.  Allay  the  fears  of  your  prospect  and 
induce  him  to  discuss  his  affairs  with  you 

without  reserve,  and  you  have  surmounted  the 
second  line  of  breastworks.  Induce  him  to 
advise  with  you  as  he  would  with  his  lawyer 
or  his  doctor,  and  you  have  reached  the  heart 
of  the  citadel. 


A  suggestion  that  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress 
be  continued  indefinitely  has  been 
made.  More  than  one  hundred  organi¬ 
zations  have  endorsed  the  congress. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Scobie,  who  is  president  of 
the  New  York  Life’s  $100,000  Club, 
wrote  $160,250  in  his  Club  year,  and 
has  averaged  123  applications  every 
year  for  ten  years.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club  five  times. 

•  •  • 

S.  H.  Wolfe  has  left  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  complete  the  examination  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  being  conducted  by  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments  of  California,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Virginia.  He  will  also  start 
the  examination  of  other  companies. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  ot 
all  members.  _ _ 

THE  PEININ  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 
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LUXURIES  OR  NECESSITIES; 

WHICH  DO  YOU  INSURE  FOR? 

By  Frederick  F.  Taylor,  Fifth  Vice-President  of  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company 


Editor's  Note — This  article  is  the  latest  edition  just  revised  by  the  author  and 
published  by  the  Metropolitan,  of  a  selling  talk  that  will  instantly  recommend 
itself  to  all  life  insurance  agents. 


Insurance  on  life  covers  two  distinct 
classes  of  hazard:  One  having  to  do 
with  business  affairs,  such  as  the  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  actual  capital  invested  in 
a  venture  which  depends  for  success 
on  the  continued  life  of  the  investor; 
or  where  the  chance  involved  is  a  debt 
the  repayment  of  which  depends  on  the 
life  of  the  debtor;  or  any  money  lia¬ 
bility  which  will  mature  in  a  gross  sum 
at  death.  This  is  business  hazard 
which  wise  business  men  cover  by  life 
insurance.  The  other  is  that  connected 
with  the  domestic  relations;  a  portion 
of  the  income  from  business  or  salary 
is  set  aside  to  meet  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  household,  and  for 
clothing  and  the  education  of  children. 
Most  often  this  requires  the  greater 
part  or  all  of  the  income.  The  risk  of 
the  loss  of  this  income  by  the  death 
of  the  earner  is  called  the  family  haz¬ 
ard;  and  life  insurance  which  protects 
it  is  called  family  insurance.  This 
comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
life  insurance  written;  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  this  that  is  here  dwelt  upon. 

Likewise,  there  are  two  modes  of  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  life  insurance  benefit  at 
the  death  of  the  insured.  The  first  is 
to  pay  down  the  whole  sum  at  once; 
and  this  method  has  been  followed, 
with  only  rare  exceptions,  since  life  in¬ 
surance  began.  The  second  mode  is  to 
pay  an  annuity  to  the  beneficiary  for  a 
certain  period  or  for  life;  this  has  been 
the  exception.  But  this  latter  plan  re¬ 
ceived  impetus  through  legislation  in 
New  York  State  in  1906,  which  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  standard  form  of  policy  con¬ 
tract  a  privilege  by  which  the  insured 
during  his  life  might  elect  to  have  the 
principal  sum  paid  in  periodical  instal¬ 
ments  after  his  death.  Since  then  one 
after  another  of  the  American  compa¬ 
nies  has  issued  policies  containing  on 
their  face  specific  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  benefits  in  monthly  in¬ 
stalments  of  selected  amounts  and  for 
selected  periods. 

Difference  Between  Insuring  Human 
Life  and  Merchandise 

Fire  insurance  on  a  merchandise 
stock  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  with  which  the  stock,  if  burned, 
may  be  replaced  without  loss  to  the 
merchant.  Goods  have  a  definite  basis 
for  valuation  in  the  jobber’s  bill,  and 
this  basis  is  taken  for  fire  insurance 
purposes;  and  besides  in  this  case,  the 
sum  to  make  replacement  is  required 
to  be  available  immediately  after  loss 
by  fire  in  order  that  new  stock  may  be 
purchased  and  business  resumed.  But 
human  life  is  different;  it  has  no  such 
basis  for  estimate  of  value;  its  worth 
in  dollars  can  be  calculated  only  by 
taking  account  of  earning  ability;  and 
a  life  is  in  no  sense  possible  of  replace¬ 
ment  except  by  in  some  manner  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  continuance  of  its  income 
or  productive  value  which  would  cease 
at  death.  And,  moreover,  the  capital¬ 
ized  value  of  the  life  paid  in  one  sum 
is  not  needed  and  cannot  be  used  for 
the  emergency  called  for  by  family  in¬ 
surance,  except  that  it  be  invested  to 
produce  income. 

Ungratified  Wants 

A  single  sum  life  insurance  bene¬ 
fit  represents  such  part  of  the  present 
value  of  the  insured’s  expected  future 


earnings  as  he  was  disposed  to  cover 
by  premium  payments.  An  applicant 
for  life  insurance  may  be  advised  that 
he  can  best  provide  against  the  loss  of 
his  income  to  his  family  by  arranging 
for  the  capitalization  of  a  part  of  his 
future  earnings  at  his  death,  and  the 
payment  by  the  insurance  company  to 
his  family  of  this  sum  in  cash  for  their 
future  support;  but  whoever  so  advises 
should  in  fairness  to  the  applicant  also 
be  prepared  to  tell  him  how  this  sum 
may  be  fnvested  securely  by  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  and  conserved  against  all  haz¬ 
ard  of  loss  or  misuse  so  that  it  may 
with  certainty  replace  his  income.  Can 
this  be  done  to  the  applicant’s  satis¬ 
faction?  Let  us  assume  that  it  can. 

At  the  death  of  the  insured  the  com¬ 
pany  discharges  its  liability  in  one  pay¬ 
ment.  To  the  beneficiary  it  seems  a 
large  sum.  It  is;  very  likely  she  never 
before  possessed  at  one  time  so  much 
in  ready  money.  The  responsibility  of 
it  all  startles  her;  husband  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend  to  such  matters — he 
cannot  now;  this  sum  of  money  must 
take  his  place.  He  did  all  he  could  for 
the  children  and  her.  His  responsibil¬ 
ity  has  ceased — hers  has  begun.  But 
this  is  a  time  when  there  should  be  a 
remoteness  from  whatever  is  called 
business;  therefore  the  insurance 
money  is  placed  in  bank  awaiting  per¬ 
manent  investment. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
humankind  should  be  possessed  of  un¬ 
gratified  wants  which  more  meana 
could  fill;  it  has  been  so  since  com¬ 
mencement  of  time;  without  this  hu¬ 
man  trait  material  progress  would 
cease.  It  is  common  in  both  man  and 
woman;  but  possession  of  means 
earned  by  one’s  self  checks  desires; 
unearned  means  fosters  them;  hence 
because  man  has  more  commonly  been 
the  earner  and  provider  and  women  the 
dependent  and  recipient,  the  trait  is 
more  pronounced  in  her.  The  life  in¬ 
surance  beneficiary  is  not  exempt.  She 
is  its  peculiar  prey.  The  fact  of  man’s 
insurance  provision  for  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  tells  its  own  story  of  a  wedded 
life  of  fleeting  wishes  ever  in  advance 
of  fulfilment.  With  the  beneficiary  of 
the  small  insurer  it  manifests  itself  in 
wish  for  better  quality  and  make  of 
articles  of  dress — in  a  new  hat  instead 
of  one  made  over  on  last  year’s  frame; 
in  small  articles  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  which  have  been  promised  since 
long  ago  but  have  never  come.  Yes, 
so  many  things  are  needed;  it  seems 
as  though  they  had  been  accumulating 
since  wedding  day.  And  so  they  have; 
and  so  they  will  continue  to  do;  for  it 
is  the  rare  nature  of  wants  that  their 
fulfilment  gives  birth  to  greater  ones. 

Nor  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  large  in¬ 
surer  different  but  in  degree.  The  scale 
is  higher;  what  in  the  one  case  would 
be  gross  extravagance,  in  the  other  be¬ 
comes  little  short  of  necessity.  Drafts 
on  a  personal  bank  account  pay  rend¬ 
ered  bills  from  Fifth  avenue  shops; 
minor  and  innocent  extravagances  are 
moderately  indulged  in.  But  over  and 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  substantial 
personal  bank  account  lie  wishes  only 
possible  of  fulfilment  in  a  greater  one; 
a  bracelet  or  some  such  trifle  at  Tif¬ 
fany’s;  or  another  gown  from  Lucile's; 
a  limousine  is  all  very  well  for  family 
use;  but  an  electric  is  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  shopping  tours,  and  all  one’s 
friends  seem  to  have  them. 


And  so  runs  the  gamut;  from  ex¬ 
treme  to  extreme,  desires  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  means,  but  always  beyond 
them. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Beneficiary 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  living 
during  the  insured’s  lifetime,  some¬ 
where  between  these  extremes  is  to  be 
found  the  degree  of  unfilled  wants  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  beneficiary  whose  new 
responsibility  has  dawned.  Will  she 
be  equal  to  it?  Her  experience  and 
habits  of  dependence  of  a  lifetime  an¬ 
swer,  no.  Can  she  safely  husband  this 
fund  on  which  alone  she  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  must  depend?  She  is  not  super¬ 
human.  Then  she  cannot.  She  will  be 
heedless  of  a  scanty  future  in  the 
certainty  of  an  abundant  present. 
Surely  not  wilfully,  only  unwittingly. 
Perhaps  little;  perhaps  much.  But 
some. 

Every  man  fondly  believes  his  own 
beneficiary  would  be  the  exception; 
and  so  he  should.  What  would  become 
of  us  without  that  mite  of  chivalry 
which  inspires  the  faith?  So  probably 
believed  a  man  who  died  last  year  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow,  two  children  and  an  es¬ 
tate  consisting  only  of  household  goods 
and  $4,000  of  life  insurance.  What  he 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  Pre.ident 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 


might  now  think,  if  he  could,  of  the 
fact  that  his  beneficiary  paid  out  $2,- 
000  of  his  insurance  money  for  an  au¬ 
tomobile  within  a  month  of  his  death 
need  not  be  asked. 

Doubtless  some  beneficiaries  under 
lump  sum  life  insurance  policies  are 
endowed  with  a  measure  of  mental 
and  moral  poise  which  no  great  calam¬ 
ity  could  overturn.  But  this  cannot  be 
known  of  a  certainty  as  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  one  until  the  test  is  made.  This 
one  may  possess  the  quality  of  self- 
denial  in  degree  that  would  safely 
guard  against  use  of  the  fund  for  un¬ 
necessary  self-expenditures;  but  this 
is  only  another  way  of  describing  her 
who  has  a  good  and  charitable  heart, 
for  charity  and  self-denial  go  hand  in 
hand.  Caution  would  prevent  bestowal 
of  any  portion  of  her  insurance  money 
in  charity  on  strangers.  Would  it  help 
it  the  supplicant  were  a  relative? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
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Northwestern  National  Life  insurance  Company 
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Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
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Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
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Surplus  Service,  or  The  Delights  of  the  Second 
Mile— Employment  That  Brings  Enjoyment 
A  TALK  TO  AGENTS 

By  B.  F.  Hadley,  Field  Supervisor  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Iowa 


Of  all  men  who  are  most  to  be 
pitied,  it  is  the  man  who  has  no  motive 
in  life,  who  lacks  a  definite  purpose 
iu  that  which  he  undertakes  to  do.  The 
picture  of  the  mariner  who  goes  to  sea 
without  chart  or  compass;  of  a  vessel 
adrift  in  mid-ocean  without  a  rudder 
is  not  a  more  hopeless  nor  helpless  one 
than  the  predicament  of  him  who  has 
no  aim  or  goal  as  a  guiding  force  for 
life’s  battle.  If  there  be  no  motive 
whatsoever,  there  is  little  to  appeal  to. 
However,  the  character  of  the  business 
in  which  we  are  engaged  is  such  as  to 
call  for  a  definite  idea,  or  purpose  from 
those  identified  with  it,  and  where 
there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  this 
characteristic,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  refrain  from  welding  a  link  into  the 
chain  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
harmonious  relationship  with  it. 

Honor  Not  Measured  By  Dollars 

Assuming  the  possession  of  a  motive, 
what  is  its  nature?  Is  it  money  mak¬ 
ing  pure  and  simple?  If  so,  the  world 
will  take  little  if  any  cognizance  of 
what  we  do.  A  good  name  is  far  more 
desirable  than  great  riches,  so  that 
when  it  comes  to  judging  ones  estate 
from  the  standpoint  of  enduring  influ¬ 
ence  the  value  of  a  good  reputation 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Even  in  this 
dollar-chasing  age,  there  are  things 
other  than  money  striving  for.  To  pos¬ 
sess  a  clear  conscience  emanating 
from  a  service  well  rendered;  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  respect  of  one’s  fellow 
citizens  is  an  honor  not  measured  by 
dollars  and  cents. 

Public  Estimate  of  Individual  Worth 

Character  is  and  must  be  the  basis 
upon  which  a  man  is  judged  by  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact — what 
he  really  is,  not  what  he  seems  to  be — 
and  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  things 
done  without  regard  to  compensation 
which  are  used  in  compiling  the  public 
estimate  of  an  individual  worth.  The 
man  who  works  solely  for  monetary 
compensation  deserves  no  special  credit 
for  what  he  does.  His  effort  is  purely 
selfish — self  advancement — his  own  in¬ 
terests  ever  being  paramount.  When 
dollars  form  our  ideal,  our  motive  is 
least  worthy.  Make  service  the  goal, 
then  the  measure  of  achievement  will 
be  found  in  what  we  really  are,  where 
we  are  heading,  and  not  in  what  we 
gain  or  win  personally.  Men  who  want 
the  last  nickel  they  can  get  out  of  their 
labor,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  employed, 
and  make  little  if  any  real  progress  in 
life.  The  old  saying:  “He  who  does 
no  more  than  he  is  paid  for,  is  paid  for 
no  more  than  he  does,”  holds  true  to 
its  ring  in  business  life.  You  and  I 
must  be  larger  and  broader  than  the 
money  we  make.  If  our  loftiest  motives 
are  self-advancement,  we  have  not  as 
yet  entered  the  realm  of  true  civiliza¬ 
tion,  where  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others  receive  and  must  necessarily  re¬ 
ceive  consideration. 

“My  Brother’s  Keeper” 

Some  6,000  years  ago  a  man,  when 
confronted  by  his  Creator  and  asked 
the  question:  “Where  is  thy  brother?” 
replied:  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 
He  could  have  said:  “Have  I  a  respon¬ 
sibility  that  extends  beyond  the  care  of 
self?”  He  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
great  fundamental  principle  underlying 
tbe  brotherhood  of  man.  Yes,  I  truly 
am  my  brother’s  keeper,  and  the  world 
will  hold  me  accountable  for  my 
stewardship. 

The  Second  Mile 

About  4,000  years  later,  or  2,000  years 
ago,  the  great  Teacher,  Philosopher 
and  Friend  of  the  human  race,  in  the 
most  famous  sermon  or  discourse  out¬ 
lining  human  relationships  and  respon¬ 


sibilities,  said:  “Whosoever  shall  com¬ 
pel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.”  What  did  He  mean  by  such 
a  doctrine?  The  Roman  soldier  at  that 
time  exercised  a  right  gained  by  con¬ 
quest  to  enslave  those  under  bondage 
by  compelling  the  carrying  of  his  bur¬ 
den  for  one  mile.  That  was  compul¬ 
sory  service,  hence  it  was  looked  upon 
as  drudgery  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.  The  man  performing  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  an  enemy  of  him  whose  burden 
he  bore.  The  relationship  during  the 
mile  of  enforced  service  was  that  of 
master  and  slave,  and  fostered  smoul¬ 
dering  enmity  in  all  that  the  term 
implies. 

Surplus  Service 

The  great  Teacher  sought  to  change 
this  condition  through  the  injection  of 
Surplus  Service.  “Whosoever  would 
compel  thee  to  go  with  him  a  mile” 
go  with  him  two  miles.  In  other  words 
give  an  additional  mile  of  gratuitous 
service  in  order  to  show  your  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve.  Instead  of  enemies,  the 
relationship  during  the  second  mile  is 
that  of  friends;  from  the  position  of 
bond-servant  the  toiler  becomes  a  free¬ 
man;  the  two  are  beneficiary  and  bene¬ 
factor;  the  service,  not  drudgery  but 
pleasure.  During  the  second  mile,  an 
enemy  is  conquered,  a  friend  won. 

This  great  principle  cannot  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  present  every-day  business 
life  if  our  motives  are  what  they  should 
be.  Surplus  Service,  that  is  an  asset 
all  should  possess.  The  standard  meas¬ 
uring  a  man’s  worth  requires  it  to¬ 
day  more  than  at  any  previous  period. 
What  is  done  for  monetary  compensa¬ 
tion  alone  cannot  fail  to  be  drudgery; 
irksome  to  a  degree.  It  is  simply  put¬ 
ting  in  time,  getting'pay  and  looking 
for  the  hour  to  quit.  We  may  make 
many  enemies,  but  precious  few,  if 
any,  worthy  friends.  It  is  employment 
without  enjoyment. 

Life  Insurance  and  Business 

While  this  is  true  of  all  branches 
of  business,  it  is  particularly  true  of 
that  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Life 
insurance  has  been,  and  is  now  com¬ 
monly  termed  a  “business,”  neverthe¬ 
less  any  corporation  which  has  con¬ 
ducted  its  affairs  on  what  is  known  as 
a  purely  cold-blooded  business  basis, 
exacting  “an  eye  for  an  "eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,”  the  chief  consid¬ 
eration  being  that  of  making  money 
for  those  owning  or  operating  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  the  payment  of  home  office 
salaries,  the  success  attained  has  not 
been  such  as  to  attract  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  commendation.  Life  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  now,  nor  never  will  be  a 
money-making  scheme.  Its  success 
cannot  be  judged  on  that  basis.  The 
greatest  successes  or  achievements 
will  come  where  self-aggrandizement  is 
lost  in  eagerness  for  surplus  service 

from  the  delights  of  the  second  mile. 

Men  or  Representatives 

How  about  the  standard  for  the  fu¬ 
ture?  It  is  up  to  the  men  in  the  field 
to  see  that  it  is  not  lowered.  General 
and  district  agents  are  engaged  in 
agency  building.  You  are  looking  for 
representatives?  You  may  secure 
many  men,  but  a  man  cannot  be  a  true 
representative  unless  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  he  be  an  embodiment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  institution  he  represents. 
What  are  the  motives  of  the  man  whom 
you  are  considering?  If  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration  is  “dollars”  you  had  better 
let  him  alone.  He  will  be  out  of  tune 
with  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and 
the  discord  will  become  so  pronounced 
as  to  bring  about  a  separation  even¬ 
tually. 

Instill  into  the  mind  of  the  man  you 
are  negotiating  with  an  eagerness  to 


represent  such  a  company  as  the  Equi¬ 
table  of  Iowa.  I  would  not  give  a  five- 
cent  piece  for  men  who  value  their 
compensation  more  highly  than  the  re¬ 
sults  policyholders  are  going  to  receive 
under  the  contracts  they  propose  sell¬ 
ing.  Such  a  man  would  never  be  sat¬ 
isfied  for  the  general  agent  to  receive 
a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  the  service 
rendered  him,  and  if  he  be  a  general 
agent  he  would  imagine  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  paid  should  remain  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  The  life  insurance  business 
would  be  better  off  were  it  minus  that 
class  of  individuals. 

Sacredness  of  Life  Insurance 

Remember,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  You  approach  the  young  man 
who  has  financial  obligations  heaped 
upon  him  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  edu 
cation  in  preparation  for  life’s  battles, 
and  you  urge  him  to  insure  his  life  to 
protect  those  who  rendered  him  finan¬ 
cial  support.  As  a  rule,  money  and  in¬ 
come  are  a  scarcity  with  him.  Yet  the 
appeal  to  his  honor  does  not  fail  upon 
deaf  ears,  and  at  a  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  he  applies  for  a  policy  of 
life  Insurance  that  means  increased 
'financial  burdens. 

The  parent,  with  children  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  is  told  of  the 
many  years  in  the  future  during  which 
those  children  may  have  to  battle  with 
grave  and  uncertain  problems,  to  rub 
side  by  side  with  a  cold  world,  and  he 
is  urged  to  pay  for  protection,  and  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  this  may  be  at 
great  personal  sacrifice,  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  monthly  payments  to  those  chil¬ 
dren  for  say  20,  40,  60  years  or  even 
longer,  after  he  shall  have  passed  away. 

Protection  for  old  age  and  for  busi¬ 
ness  may  call  for  stringent  economies, 
thus  bringing  out  the  higher  motives 
of  the  human  life. 

Careful  Selection  Necessary 

You,  gentlemen,  are  engaged  in  a 
profession  having  the  above  for  its  pur¬ 
pose. 'It  may  not  be  elymosenary  in  its 
character,  but  it  is  surely  a  sacred  busi¬ 
ness,  holding  the  destiny  of  widows,  or¬ 
phans  and  other  dependents;  the  needy 
years  of  old  age  and  the  stability  of 
business  enterprises  in  its  hands.  It 
calls  for  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  policyholder.  Shall  the  agent  view 
it  as  an  enterprise  out  of  which  he 
may  exact  the  last  dollar  regardless  of 
the  status  of  the  true  beneficiaries  of 
life  insurance?  Guard  well  the  char¬ 
acter  and  motives  of  those  whom  you 
induce  to  enter  such  a  profession.  It 
is  no  place  for  the  man  whose  god 
is  a  god  of  gold. 

Brain  Work  Essential 

Don’t  choose  what  you  may  think 
the  least  line  of  resistance  in  organi¬ 
zation  work,  namely,  tiying  to  make 
money  do  the  work  of  brains.  Few 
successes  and  countless  failures  are 
strewn  along  that 'source.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  enthuse  over  the  magnitude  and 
the  loftiness  of  the  business  in  which 
you  are  engaged  and  try  and  inject  that 
enthusiasm  into  the  other  fellow.  Point 
out  some  of  the  many  important  and 
unexcelled  merits  of  the  Equitable  of 
Iowa,  its  financial  strength,  its  clean 
record,  the  persistently  decreasing  net 
cost  to  policyholders — and  that  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  stability, — the  persist- 
ance  of  its  policyholders.  But  what  is 
the  use  taking  time  to  enumerate  them 
to  you.  They  are  so  numerous. 

In  such  a  manner  you  may  show  your 
prospective  agent  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
pensation  other  than  financial,  that  his 
motive  providing  he  wishes  to  be  a  good 
life  insurance  agent  should  not  center 
wholly  around  “dollars,”  that  his  obli¬ 
gation  to  his  fellow  man  can  only  be 
fulfilled  when  he  seeks  to  serve  as 
well  as  to  receive.  By  doing  this  you 
will  bring  him  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance,  pave  the  way 
for  a  success  that  will  stand  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  aid  him  in  winning  for 
himself  a  place  with  Ben  Adhem  in  the 
immortal  records  recording  the  names 
of  those  who  loved  and  found  delight 
in  serving  their  fellow  men. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


l9|4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplu» .  $5,003,584.45 


J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 

J'  PAVIS>  Asst.  Secretary 
™ANKT.  P  £  F™ 1 D  C  E ,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The 4 ‘Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
63  1,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  10,  1915. 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


“How  to  Make  Every 

Making  Every  Application  Earn 

App  Earn  Real  Money,”  is  the 

Real  Money  title  of  a  paper  read 
at  the  Franklin  Life 
convention  by  A.  G.  Portch.  Mr.  Portch 
said: 

“A  life  insurance  salesman  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  remuneration  for  every  applica¬ 
tion  properly  writen  by  him  on  insur¬ 
able  lives.  He  has  conscientiously 
rendered  his  professional  services  to 
the  applicant  and  the  applicant  should 
pay  him.  The  one  way  to  make  sure 
of  receiving  all  the  money  thus  earned, 
is  to  make  every  applicant  settle  for 
the  premium  when  the  application  is 
written. 

“Life  insurance  is  essentially  a  cash 
business.  All  premiums,  reserves  and 
non-forfeiture  values  are  computed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  insured  will 
pay  premiums  annually  in  advance  and 
that  the  company  will  be  able  immedi¬ 
ately  to  invest  such  premium  receipts 
in  interest-bearing  securities.  So  that 
when  we  ask  for  settlement  of  premi¬ 
um  with  the  application  we  are  merely 
requiring  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
primary  provisions  of  the  policy  con¬ 
tract. 

“The  company  is  required  to  pay 
the  death  claim  immediately  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  due  proofs,  in  cash — not  in 
notes  or  promises  but  in  cash  on  the 
spot.  Why  should  the  insured  expect 
immediate  cash  payment  unless  he  is 
willing  to  settle  on  the  spot  himself? 

“Again,  the  moment  of  signing  the 
application  is  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  for  collecting  the  premium.  The 
applicant  has  been  brought  to  the  point 
of  maximum  Interest  and  enthusiasm. 
It  is  easier  to  get  settlement  now  than 
at  any  time  after  this  interest  has 
waned. 

“We  work  hard  to  get  our  applicant 
to  the  medical  examiner  while  he  is 
warmly  interested.  Why  do  we  so 
often  overlook  premium  settlement  at 
this  time?  The  medical  examination 
is  no  good  without  the  premium.  If  we 
get  the  premium  first  the  medical  ex¬ 
amination  is  more  certain  to  be  made. 
The  applicant  will  follow  up  his  money 
more  promptly  than  mere  promises. 

“Some  agents  say  it  can’t  be  done. 
I  know  it  can  be  done  because  men  are 
doing  it.  The  official  examination  of  a 
certain  company  states  that  90  per 
cent,  of  their  applications  come  to  the 
home  office  with  checks  attached. 
Another  company  is  well  known  to  is¬ 
sue  no  policy  until  settlement  therefor 
is  in  the  home  office  treasury.  These 
are  moderate  sized  companies.  They 
do  not  get  settlement  because  of  any 
particular  prestige  with  the  public. 
What  men  are  doing,  men  can  do. 

“An  application  without  settlement 
is  a  liability  against  the  agent.  It  is 
a  chance,  large  or  small  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  him  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  medical  and  policy  fees  in 
addition  to  his  loss  of  time.  An  appli¬ 
cation  with  settlement  is  a  sure  asset, 
Why  assume  liabilities  instead  of  as¬ 
sets? 

“The  man  who  sells  life  insurance 
on  the  plea:  ‘let  me  have  a  policy  is¬ 
sued  for  you  anyway — it  won’t  cost 
you  anything  unless  you  want  it  when 
it  comes,’  is  cheapening  himself,  his 
company  and  his  profession.  If  a  law¬ 
yer  should  say:  ‘I’ll  draw  up  this 
paper  for  you  but  you  don’t  need  to 
pay  me  unless  you  want  to,’  you  would 
have  no  confidence  in  him  or  his  work. 
Life  insurance  is  the  greatest  business 
in  the  world — the  soundest  business, 
the'  business  of  largest  service  to  its 
clients.  The  representative  of  life  in¬ 
surance  needs  to  offer  no  apology  for 


requiring  the  strictest  business  meth¬ 
ods  in  all  his  dealings. 

“In  the  world  of  nature  out-of-doors, 
it  is  only  the  animals  without  backbone 
that  have  to  crawl.  In  the  great  world 
of  business,  the  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man  need  bend  his  spine  to  no  man. 

“Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  deal 
honestly  with  our  own  pockets.  If  we 
demand  full  pay  for  services  rendered 
from  every  applicant,  we  will  get  not 
only  the  money  due  us  but  also  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  an  honorable  profession. 
Make  every  application  count  for  real 
money  and  we  will  make  every  appli¬ 
cant  count  for  real  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves  and  our  business.” 

•  •  ■ 

The  insurance  agent 
Why  Agents  whose  own  life  is  not 
Should  insured  is  an  anomaly. 
Insure  This  is  of  course 
speaking  generally, 
and  to  all  general  statements  there  are 
obvious  exceptions.  The  grounds  of 
exception  which  agents  are  accustomed 
to  claim  are  varied,  but  few  of  them 
have  much  weight,  save  that  the  life 
is  uninsurable.  Yet  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  an  agent’s  life  not  insured. 
Indeed,  there  are  in  the  aggregate  a 
large  number  of  agents  in  this  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  agent’s  life  needs  insuring;  that 
is  to  say,  an  agent,  as  a  rule,  has  just 
as  much  need  of  the  protection  of  in¬ 
surance  as  his  friends.  All  the  cogent 
arguments,  therefore,  in  favor  of  this 
act  of  prudence  apply  to  him  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others,  while  he  has  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  advantages  of 
the  system,  the  status  of  the  office,  and 
the  risks  of  the  uninsured,  than  they 
can  have. 

An  active  agent  will  meet  with  many 
men  who  on  some  ground  or  other,  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  principle  of  life  insurance. 
“I  don’t  believe  in  it,”  is  a  common  an¬ 
swer  to  a  first  application  to  an  unin¬ 
sured  person.  It  will  greatly  aid  an 
agent  in  inducing  another  to  trust  the 
principle  if  he  himself  can  demonstrate 
that  he  has  thorough  confidence  in  it 
by  assuring  his  own  lire.  His  logic  will 
lose  a  great  deal  of  its  value  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  is  uninsured. — 
F.  S.  Champness,  in  The  Dotted  Line. 

■  •  • 

An  unusually  good  sell- 
Building  ing  argument  on  a  card, 
a  Perfect  both  sides  of  which  are 
Estate  used,  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Ohio  13tate 
Life,  under  the  caption  “Building  a 
Perfect  Estate.”  The  reading  matter 
on  the  card  follows: 

DID  YOU  EVER  STOP  TO  FIGURE 
OUT 

What  May  Occur  in  Case  of  Your 
Death 

What  is  your  present  yearly  income? 

$ . 

What  is  your  personal  yearly  expense? 

$ . 

What  income  will  continue  in  case  of 

your  death?  $ . 

How  much  are  your  total  cash  savings 
on  hand?  $ . 

How  much  life  insurance?  $ . 

What  would  your  property  bring  “un¬ 
der  the  hammer”  after  paying  all 
debts?  $ . 

Add  the  last  three  items  together 

$ . 

Subtract  doctor’s  bills  and  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  $ . 

The  balance  for  your  heirs  $ . 

Well!  this  balance  is  all  the  money 
your  faithful  wife  and  children  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  you  for  their  support  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Is  it 

enough?  You  know  - . 

Will  it  keep  your  widow  out  of  the 


“Old  Ladies’  Home”  or  will  she  be 
compelled  to  “work  out”  for  her  sup¬ 
port?  You  know  - . 

Is  it  as  much  as  you  planned  to  leave 
them?  You  know  - . 

Unless  you  can  answer  all  of  above 

questions  to  your  entire  satisfaction 
you  need  life  insurance  of  sufficient 
amount  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency. 
It  completes  a  perfect  estate.  Apply 
to-day. 

Good  health  is  a  prime  requisite  to 
get  life  insurance. 

Every  expenditure  for  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  is  an  investment  that  ma¬ 
tures  at  your  death,  instead  of  being 
jeopardized  by  death  as  are  many  in¬ 
vestments:  an  investment  that  becomes 
more  valuable  and  desirable  each  year, 
and  creates  for  your  loved  ones  or  for 
yourself  in  old  age 

An  Estate 

That  is  a  sure  and  quick  asset. 

That  is  non-fluctuating  and  non- 
shrinkable. 

That  pays  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

1’hat  gives  the  beneficiary  the  option 
of  a  cash  settlement  or  an  income 
for  life. 

That  is  created  by  the  payment  of  an¬ 
nual  installments. 

That  can  be  created  by  anyone  no  mat 
ter  what  his  means. 

That  saves  the  beneficiary  all  vexa¬ 
tions  annoyance. 

That  is  denied  only  to  those  of  im¬ 
paired  health. 

Increase  your  estate  while  you  have’ 
health. 

Do  it  now!  Delays  are  dangerous! 

Next  week  or  next  month  may  be  too 
late. 

*  *  • 

The  most  costly  thing 
The  Cost  in  the  world  is  experi- 
of  ence.  No  other  posses- 

Experience  sion  has  cost  such  a 
fearful  price  and  even 
after  we  have  secured  it  much  of  it  is 
of  no  value  except  as  a  warning  or  a 
pnishment. 

Especially  in  business  life  the  cost 
of  experience  is  tremendous.  It  is  more 
than  most  business  men  can  pay.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  heaviest  tax  that  business 
has  to  bear.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  95  1-6  per  cent,  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  fail. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  any  business  man  can  ask  himself 
is,  how  to  save  the  cost  of  experience? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 
It  is  done  in  other  lines  of  work — in 
science,  education  and  the  professions, 
for  instance.  It  is  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  science  that  you  must 
know  what  other  scientists  have  done 
before  you  begin  your  own  researches. 

Old  follies  die  hard,  and  it  seems  at 
times  as  if  this  old  folly  of  learning 
everything  by  personal  experience  were 
destined  to  live  for  ever. 

Even  in  this  age  of  skill  and  tech¬ 
nique,  when  every  activity  of  man  is 
becoming  professional,  when  even 
games  and  sports  are  played  only  by 
those  who  know  how,  there  are  many 
who  are  dumfounded  with  amazement 
at  the  suggestion  that  training  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  themselves  and  their  employes. 
It  is  the  commonest  habit  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  to  learn  by  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  ignore  or  despise  training. 
— Herbert  N.  Casson  in  Credit  Men’s 
Bulletin. 


COMPANY  CHANGES  NAME 

The  Union  Pacific  Life  hereafter  will 
be  the  name  of  the  former  First  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Assurance  Society. 

The  head  office  of  the  Company  will 
be  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  though  much 
of  the  business  will  be  done  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


The  New  York  Life  will  hold  its  San 
Francisco  convention  on  September  17, 
18,  19,  20  and  21. 


GEO.  ADE’S  THRIFT  PICTURE 


HUMORIST’S  NEW  SLANG  MOVIE 


Being  Written  for  American  Bankers 
Association  With  Aim  to  Dis¬ 
courage  Extravagance 


The  American  Bankers  Association 
has  asked  George  Ade,  famous  writer 
of  slang,  to  write  a  motion  picture 
scenario  illustrating  the  importance  of 
thrift.  He  has  promised  to  write  one 
of  his  famous  fables  in  slang  showing 
how  ridiculous  extravagance  is,  through 
his  regular  contract  with  the  Essanay 
Company. 

Many  See  “Reward  of  Thrift”  Film 

The  American  Bankers’  Association’s 
Reward  of  Thrift  film,  released  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1914,  through  the  General 
Film  Company,  has  been  shown  in 
2,746  theatres,  and  1,647,890  people 
have  seen  the  film,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  made  at  the  American  Bankers’ 
Convention  this  week. 

A  feature  of  the  association’s  thrift 
work  during  the  past  year  was  a  mov¬ 
able  thrift  exhibit,  entered  into  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

The  exhibit  consists  of  a  copy  of  the 
“Reward  of  Thrift”  film  and  a  large 
folding  screen  containing  seven  panels. 
Six  of  these  panels  of  two  sections 
each  are  fitted  with  pictures,  or  rather 
colored  posters,  illustrating  the  results 
of  both  thrift  and  extravagance.  The 
center  panel  is  composed  of  a  set  of 
small  pictures  which  revolves  and  is 
electric  lighted;  for  example,  showing 
at  one  instant  an  old  couple  living  com¬ 
fortably  in  their  home  after  a  life  of 
saving  and  the  next  instant  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  whose  money  has  been  spent  on 
all  kinds  of  luxuries.  The  exhibit  is 
going  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  has  been  shown  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin,  and  is  now  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  New  York  State. 


ROUND-UP  IN  DALLAS 


Southland  Life  Agents  to  Meet  October 
30— To  Write  $2,000,000  in  Eight 
Weeks 


October  30  has  been  selected  as  the 
date  and  Dallas  the  place  for  the  1915 
Round-up  of  the  Southland  Life  agents. 
It  will  be  the  most  interesting  meeting 
yet  held  by  the  field  force  because  of 
its  larger  attendance  and  because  of 
the  opportunity  for  extending  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  finest  bunch  of  field 
workers  ever  brought  together  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  agency. 

“We  desire  further  to  make  the 
meeting  a  memorable  one  by  writing 
two  millions  of  accepted  settled  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  eight  weeks  preced¬ 
ing  the  Round-up,”  says  the  Company. 
“We  have  divided  the  field  force  into 
four  teams  of  equal  merit.  The  agents 
of  the  Southwestern  and  Central  De¬ 
partments  will  strive  against  each 
other,  and  the  two  home  office  teams, 
who  will  be  captained  by  A.  R.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Groesbeck,  and  R.  D.  Shaw,  of 
Midland,  will  strive  for  supremacy. 
The  captains  of  these  teams  are  live 
wires  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  every  man  carrying  a 
Southland  rate  book  will  become  a  live 
wire  within  five  days  after  the  contest 
opens.” 


COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT 


E.  S.  Doton,  of  Mutual  Life,  Has  Plan 
To  Insure  Connecticut  Women’s 
School 


The  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  will  receive 
an  endowment  fund  of  perhaps  $100,- 
000  if  a  plan  which  has  already  been 
launched  by  Edward  S.  Doton,  agent 
of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  meets 
with  the  favor  of  New  London  people. 


September  10.  1915. 
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GOOD  FELLOWSHIP  SUPREME 

AT  EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA  CONV'N 

Company  Increases  Limit  on  Single 
Life — Planning  for  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Des  Moines 


One  of  the  highly  interesling  and  Im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  year  for  life  in 
suranee  company  and  field  man  (pro 
ducer)  is  the  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  common  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  a  grist  mill  from  which 
Is  ground  experiences  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage,  education,  enthusiasm,  fraternal 
uplift  and  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship; 
a  place  where  home  office  and  field 
staffs  meet  on  an  equal  plane  and  fur¬ 
ther  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  that 
means  so  much  for  permanent  prog¬ 
ress.  i\t  least  this  is  true  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Agency  Convention  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa, 
held  in  Chicago. 

Prior  to  the  Convention  proper,  the 
home  office  force,  having  to  do  largely 
with  agency  affairs  met  for  an  entire 
day’s  session,  those  present  being 
President  Cummins,  Vice-president  Nol- 
len.  Treasurer  Hubbell,  Supt.  Aldrich 
and  Supervisors  Hatton,  Hadley  and 
Fry.  One  of  the  principal  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  possibility  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  for  general 
agency  work.  President  Cummins  had 
prepared  an  outline  of  essential  quali¬ 
fications  and  their  relative  importance 
to  each  other.  Following  a  discussion 
of  several  hours  a  working  system  was 
adopted  which  can  be  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  in  selecting  man¬ 
agerial  timber. 

This  topic  was  further  discussed  at 
a  combined  meeting  of  general  agents 
and  home  office  staff  the  following,  day. 
the  discussion  applying  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  agents  in  the  building  up  of  an 
agency.  Resolutions  were  adopted  un¬ 
der  which  it  was  agreed  that  system 
should  be  employed  in  the  selection  of 
men  for  life  insurance  work  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  that  general  agents  should 
submit  to  the  home  office,  on  cards 
furnished  for  that  purpose,  an  opinion 
of  the  desirability  of  agents  chosen. 

When,  after  the  two  days’  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  above  referred  to,  President 
H.  C.  Finch  called  the  Convention 
proper  to  order,  it  was  with  an  assem¬ 
blage  present  such  as  had  never  at¬ 
tended  a  like  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  In  addition  to  general 
and  district  agents  there  were  upwards 
of  40  young  men  present,  most  o'f  whom 
have  started  life  insurance  careers  with 
the  Equitable  of  Iowa  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  doubtless  from 
whom  the  company  will  draw  many  of 
its  future  general  agents  as  its  terri¬ 
tory  is  extended  from  time  to  time. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Finch  spoke  of 
the  need  for  patriotic  support  of  the 
administration  at  Washington  during 
the  present  trying  period,  emphasizing 
the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  na¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  a  part.  He  spoke 
of  the  stability  of  Iowa  and  of  its  sturdy 
advance  to  its  position  as  the  leading 
State  of  the  nation  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Of  the  Equitable  of  Iowa,  he  said 
that  his  regard  for  the  company  has 
steadily  grown  as  he  has  noted  the  ju¬ 
dicious  manner  in  which  “safety  first” 
has  been  and  is  being  written  into  its 
history,  and  said  he  hoped  it  would 
never  fall  his  lot  to  see  the  day  when 
its  obligations  could  not  be  met  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

President  J.  C.  Cummins  spoke  on 
the  subject  “Using  Your  Opportuni¬ 
ties.”  That  opportunity  is  the  master 
of  human  destinies  he  said  there  could 
be  no  question  of  doubt.  However.'  he 
has  little  time  for  the  man  who  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  (opportunity)  to 
show  up. 

Vice-president  H.  S.  Nollen  talked 
about  “Mental  Attitude” — mental  atti¬ 
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tude  of  the  man  to  the  profession  of 
life  Insurance;  to  his  company  and  to 
his  policyholders. 

The  three  phases  of  “Solicitation” — 
finding  the  prospect;  t lie  interview;  se¬ 
curing  the  settlement,  the  medical  ex 
animation  and  delivering  (ho  policy 
proved  a  very  interesting  subject.  Mr. 
Fry  presented  an  elaborate  chart,  com¬ 
piled  at  considerable  effort  and  time, 
showing  the  sources  from  which  pros¬ 
pects  may  be  derived. 

Mr.  Steinbauer  showed  that  when  it 
comes  to  handling  the  “interview,”  he 
is  a  master,  while  Mr.  Johnson  took 
care  of  that  important  feature,  secur¬ 
ing  the  settlement  and  delivering  the 
policy. 

“How  I  Meet  Competition,"  was  the 
subject  discussion  in  executive  session 
during  one  entire  forenoon.  No  home 
office  representative  was  permitted  in 
the  room.  The  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  St.  John,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  discussion  was 
such  that  there  would  have  been  no 
embarrassment  had  visitors  been  pres¬ 
ent.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  it  is  wise  to  keep  away  from  com¬ 
petition  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
agents  often  invite  competition  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  other  institutions. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee  for  an  automo¬ 
bile  ride  covering  some  53  miles  of 
boulevards  and  parks,  which  occupied 
an  afternoon,  the  evening  of  which  was 
used  for  the  Convention  Dinner  Jollifi¬ 
cation  Meeting. 

General  Agent  W.  F.  Crawford,  of 
Chicago,  presided  as  toastmaster  at  the 
evening  dinner  which  was  made  more 
attractive  by  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 
Musical  talent  and  oratory  selected 
from  among  the  company  representa¬ 
tives  assisted  in  making  the  evening  a 
most  delightful  one.  A  happy  incident 
in  connection  with  this  session  was 
the  unexpected  but  none  the  less  highly 
appreciated  presence  of  Gabriel  Reid 
Maguire,  pastor  of  the  large  Ruggles 
Street  Baptist  Church  of  Boston  and 
a  well-known  Chautauqua  lecturer,  one 
of  his  famous  lectures  being  "An  Irish¬ 
man  in  the  Jungles  of  Africa.”  Mr. 
Maguire  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  especially  honor¬ 
ed  as  the  discoverer  of  an  important 
river  in  lAfrica. 

Mr.  Maguire  gave  a  fine  line  of  Irish 
wit  and  humor  which  entertained  the 
assemblage  royally,  supplementing  this 
with  a  discourse  on  the  benefits  of  life 
insurance  that  showed  he  is  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject. 

Home  Office  Morning 

Four  well  prepared  papers  were  read 
during  the  morning  session  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  day  by  members  of  the  home  office 
staff. 

In  discussing  “The  Appeal  to  Higher 
Motives”  Supervisor  B.  F.  Hadley  said 
that  a  man  must  be  larger  and  broader 
than  the  money  he  makes;  that  we 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  we  owe 
to  our  fellow  man,  and  the  world  will 
hold  us  accountable  for  our  steward¬ 
ship.  He  urged  the  use  of  “surplus 
service,”  or  the  application  of  the  “vol¬ 
untary  additional  mile”  in  business  life. 

Treasurer  F.  W.  Hubbell  outlined 
“The  Equitable — Its  Policy  of  Manage¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  Hubbell  made  it  clear  that 
the  Equitable  of  Iowa  views  “Safety 
First”  as  a  prime  requisite  for  a  life 
insurance  company.  He  quoted  from 
a  comment  by  the  Auditor  of  State  of 
Iowa  on  the  status  of  the  company  dur¬ 
ing  its  second  year.  At  that  time  it 
had  $20,00-0  up  with  the  State  in  excess 
of  its  liabilities,  and  this  amount  has 
been  increased  until  now  it  has  in  the 
State  vaults  high  grade  securities  of 
over  $1,000,000  more  than  the  total  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  company. 

Superintendent  H.  E.  Aldrich  spoke 
of  the  “Re-enforced  Company.”  He 
showed  that  as  concrete  may  be  and  is 
strengthened  —  re-enforced  —  by  steel 
girders  or  wire  cables,  so  the  Equi¬ 
table  of  Iowa  has  injected  surplus 
strength — excess  over  legal  require¬ 
ments — into  its  financial  status  until 


to-day  it  may  very  properly  be  termed 
a  “re-enforced”  company.  Mr.  Aldrich 
analyzed  the  character  of  the  assets 
of  the  company,  revealing  unquestioned 
financial  strength.  He  supplemented 
this  by  showing  margins  possessed  be¬ 
yond  all  liabilities,  and  also  by  outlin¬ 
ing  policies  of  management,  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  officers,  etc.,  that  mean  for 
stability. 

Supervisor  C.  H.  Hatton  read  a  very 
instructive  paper  on  the  need  for  con¬ 
centration  in  life  insurance  work.  His 
topic  “Master  of  None”  was  a  part  of 
the  saying  “Jack  of  All  Trades  and 
Master  of  None”  and  he  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  it  paid 
to  stick  to  one  class  of  business. 

J.  A.  Andrews,  general  agent  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ill.,  won  the  prize  essay  contest 
for  the  Cyrus  Kirk  memorial  cup,  the 
subject  being:  “Life  Insurance,  the 
Great  Institution  for  Systematic  Thrift.” 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were;  President,  Walter  St.  John  of 
Des  Moines;  first  vice-president,  E.  M. 
Steinbauer,  Detroit;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  B.  H.  Deters,  St.  Paul;  secretary, 
J.  C.  Johnson,  Harrisburg;  treasurer, 
Charles  Schermerhorn,  Springfield,  Ill.; 


chairman  Executive  Committee,  H.  C. 
Finch,  Northwood,  Iowa. 

St.  Louis,  through  E.  L.  Isaacs  pulled 
strong  for  the  place  for  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  the  selection 
will  doubtless  be  between  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Des  Moines. 

Two  interesting  announcements  were 
made  at  the  Convention. 

The  company  will  hereafter  write 
$50,000  on  a  single  life  between  ages 
25  and  55.  Of  this  amount  $30,000  will 
be  carried  by  the  Equitable  of  Iowa 
and  the  balance  re-insured. 

Providing  the  company  attains  its 
ambition  by  reaching  the  $100,000,000 
mark  in  insurance  in  force  by  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  a  Jubilee  Convention  at  Des 
Moines  some  time  in  January,  the  com¬ 
pany  paying  all  expenses  to  this  gath¬ 
ering  of  direct  representatives  who  se¬ 
cure  their  allotment  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  five  months  of  the  year,  and  of  all 
agents  not  under  direct  contract  who 
produce  $50,000  of  settled  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  Sept.  1-December  31. 


Nathan  W.  Lynde,  former  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life,  died  last  week  in  this  city. 
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NEGATIVE  MANAGEMENT 

One  cannot  read  of  the  complica 
tions  of  the  American  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  else 
where  in  this  issue  without  feeling  a 
sense  of  regret  that  it  is  possible  for 
manipulations  in  insurance  affairs  such 
as  outlined  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia 
and  a  State  such  as  Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  a  concern  that  has  passed  as 
one  of  the  regular  life,  accident  and 
health  insurance  companies,  and  its  of¬ 
ficers  to  all  appearances  have  had  im¬ 
portant  standing  in  councils  attended 
by  real  successful  executives. 

Organized  in  1898,  it  has  re-insured 
or  purchased  some  twenty  concerns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  business  of  two  or  three 
regular  companies.  It  reported  assets 
at  the  close  of  last  year  aggregating 
over  $450,000  (of  which  $800,000  was 
capital  stock)  and  yet  its  income  out¬ 
side  of  premiums  was  only  $500. 

Its  wholesale  re-insurances  have  net¬ 
ted  the  company  nothing  more  than  a 
bunch  of  trouble.  Repudiated  assets 
and  fancy  commissions  on  business  ac¬ 
quired,  are  conspicuous  features.  The 
management  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
decidedly  negative  character. 

The  course  pursued  has  been  such 
as  to  warrant  close  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  curtain  was  not  lifted 
long  ago.  Now  that  the  affairs  of  the 
concern  have  been  brought  before  the 
public,  a  demand  should  be  made  for 
a  thorough  house  cleaning  before  per¬ 
mitting  continuance  in  business. 

The  great  business  of  insurance  de¬ 
mands  unquestioned  financial  strength 
and  management  of  a  positive  charac¬ 
ter  with  due  regard  to  policyholders’ 
rights. 


IS  A  NEW  LIFE  TABLE  REQUIRED? 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
necessity  for  a  new  table  of  mortality 
that  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
sentiment  for  a  change  is  not  unani¬ 
mous.  The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  in  its 
paper  that  goes  to  agents  prints  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  subject,  under 
the  caption:  ‘Ts  a  New  Life  Table  Re¬ 
quired?” 

The  Phoenix  Mutual  thinks  that 
there  should  be  exercised  the  greatest 
carefulness  that  there  shall  not  arise 
an  erroneous  impression  about  the  cost 
of  insurance.  The  views  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Mutual  are  so  timely  and  are  so 


tersely  and  intelligently  put  that  they 
are  given  herewith: 

A  good  deal,  has  been  said  in  print 
concerning  the  American  Table  of 
Mortality,  on  which  the  reserves  of 
most  of  the  companies  and  the  re¬ 
serves  required  by  most  of  the  States 
are  based.  It  has  suddenly  become 
the  center  of  attack.  The  table  is 
charged  with  providing  for  a  mortality 
far  in  excess  of  that  which  is  actually 
experienced  by  the  companies  and  that, 
therefore,  the  companies  are  charging 
more  for  the  insurance  than  they 
ought. 

To  those  who  are  unskilled  in  life 
insurance  technique,  the  admission  of 
the  first  statement,  namely:  that  com¬ 
panies  are  experiencing  a  lower  mor¬ 
tality  than  that  registered  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  table,  is  an  admission  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  fact,  to  wit:  that  the  companies 
are  charging  more  than  they  should  for 
life  insurance.  To  him,  however,  who 
has  enough  knowledge  of  the  business 
to  give  him  a  right  to  comment  on  the 
practices  of  the  companies,  it  is  well 
known,  first,  that  the  use  of  this  table 
is  advantageous  for  the  companies  and 
lor  the  insured;  and,  second,  that  the 
insured  are  not  paying  higher  for  their 
insurance  because  of  the  use  of  this 
table. 

Participating  life  insurance  admit¬ 
tedly  employs  a  premium  in  excess  of 
what  will  be  required  for  the  year’s  de¬ 
mands  and  a  return  is  made  of  that 
part  of  the  premium  which  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of 
the  contract.  If  the  mortality  experi¬ 
enced  is  below  the  expected,  a  part  of 
that  excess  mortality  called  for  by  the 
premium  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  the  shape  of  dividends.  The 
adoption  of  a  table  of  mortality  which 
.'hows  the  rate  of  mortality  now  being 
experienced  by  the  companies  would 
not  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the 
individual  policyholder.  If  the  new 
gross  premium  were  smaller  the  divi¬ 
dend  would  be  smaller  too,  so  that  in 
the  end  a  new  table  would  make  no 
difference. 

If  it  is  non-participating  insurance 
that  is  bought,  the  applicant  will  find 
these  premiums  have  a  very  small 
loading,  not  enough  to  care  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  business,  the  premiums 
being  made  with  the  knowledge  that 
x  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  business 
will  be  borne  by  the  savings  from  mor¬ 
tality.  If  premiums  were  based  on  a 
table  wherein  no  savings  from  mortal¬ 
ity  could  be  looked  for,  the  loading  on 
the  premiums  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  amount  of  the  savings 
that  have  been  made  in  the  mortality 
in  the  past. 

But  should  the  States  measure  the 
policy  liabilities  of  a  company  on  a 
table  of  mortality  which  confessedly 
shows  a  rate  that  may  be  expected 
only  by  a  successful  company  operat¬ 
ing  during  periods  of  national  prosper¬ 
ity?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  a 
company  falls  under  suspicion  for  any 
reason,  lives  that  can  secure  insurance 
elsewhere  in  stronger  companies  leave 
;  he  weak  company  and  a  higher  mortal¬ 
ity  immediately  results.  Even  among 
companies  that  have  not  fallen  from 
public  confidence,  a  much  higher  than 
average  mortality  has  been  experienced 
at  times  for  other  reasons  than  war. 
If  a  company  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  weather  the  storms  that  are 
bound  to  come,  should  it  not  form  its 
premiums  and  gauge  its  liabilities  on 
a  table  of  mortality  that  might  meas¬ 
ure  the  maximum  strain  of  mortality, 
lather  than  the  minimum?  Is  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner  built  for  fair  weather  or 
for  the  foulest  that  it  can  experience? 
Is  a  railroad  bridge  built  to  carry  the 
lightest  or  the  most  severe  strain  that 
can  be  put  upon  it?  Do  the  banking 
laws  require  the  reserve  of  a  bank 
based  upon  the  ordinary  daily  demand 
in  times  of  prosperity  or  such  as  would 
probably  meet  the  strain  of  financial 
depression? 

While  the  mathematics  on  which  the 
premiums  and  reserves  of  life  insur- 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


H.  A.  LUTHER 


H.  A.  Luther,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  joint  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Accident  Department  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Co.  of  America.  A  story  about 
the  new  appointment  will  be  found  on 
page  18. 

m  •  • 

Elmer  E.  Rittenhouse,  president  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
in  which  he  takes  part  in  the  military 
preparedness  discussion.  In  hfs  opinion 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  men 
for  an  army  but  fit  men,  and  he  asks  if 
Americans  can  provide  an  army 
whose  vitality  and  nerve  force  will  en¬ 
dure  severe  shocks  and  wounds  from 
which  there  will  be  quick  recovery. 
He  sums  up  in  this  paragraph  his  con¬ 
clusion:  “Vital  statistics  indicate  that 
as  a  body  lAmericans  are  physically  de¬ 
teriorating.  If  the  present  indicated 
trend  of  physical  decline  in  the  power 
of  the  American  people  to  resist  the 
wear  and  tear  of  modern  life  continues, 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  have 
to  depend  upon  a  weak,  soft-muscled, 
fiimsy-fibred  people  for  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
race.” 

*  *  * 

S.  G.  Ball,  general  agent  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  in  Davenport,  la.,  recently 
wrote  three  applications  on  the  lives  of 
three  sisters.  Policies  were  issued  and 
paid  for.  Mr.  Ball  advises  that  the 
father  and  brother  of  the  three  sisters 
are  also  insured  with  the  company, 
completing  the  entire  family  with  the 
exception  of  the  mother.  Two  other 
near  relatives  of  this  family  are  like¬ 
wise  Mutual  Benefit  policyholders. 

•  *  * 

Carl  Schreiner,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Munich,  has  hanging  in  his 
New  York  office  a  picture  of  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Von  Hindenburg,  which  the  insur¬ 
ance  man  received  from  the  Kaiser’s 
lieutenant  in  August.  It  is  a  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  in  full  uniform, 
the  field  marshal  standing  with  his 
hands  clasped  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 


ance  are  based  are  too  intricate  for  thf> 
ordinary  insured  individual  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  underlying  principles  can  be 
understood  by  any  business  man,  and 
common  prudence  should  cry  a  halt  to 
the  demand  for  a  new  life  table  if  such 
demand  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  ul¬ 
timately  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance 
to  the  individual  or  of  providing  a 
fairer  and  surer  measure  of  safety  in 
estimating  the  reserves  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Underneath  the  picture  Von  Hindenburg 
wrote  the  following  in  German:  “For¬ 
ward  with  God  for  King  and  Father- 
land.” 

•  •  • 

“Big  Bill”  Edwards,  an  insurance 
broker  of  New  York  and  Newark,  who 
won  his  first  fame  as  a  Princeton  full¬ 
back  and  later  was  street  cleaning  com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  City,  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  race  for  Sheriff,'  having 
written  to  Tammany  leaders  a  grace¬ 
ful  letter  breathing  harmony.  He  had 
several  mix-ups  with  labor  unions  and 
they  announced  that  they '  would  get 
bis  scalp  if  he  ran  for  office. 

9  *  m 

William  B.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
National  Surety  Co.,  is  a  close  student 
of  advertising  and  some  of  his  ideas 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  daily  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  National  Surety  Co., 
easily  the  best  of  any  of  the  daily  paper 
insurance  publications. 

*  *  * 

E.  R.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange, 
summed  up  the  attitude  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  rating  manager  pretty  well  a  few 
days  ago  when  he  made  the  following 
comment  upon  his  work  at  the  national 
capital: 

“I  wish  to  record  at  this  time  my  sin- 
cerest  and  deepest  felt  thanks  for  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  ani¬ 
mated  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
fire  insurance  in  this  District  so  far 
as  the  work  of  the  Association  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  must  have  been  on  the 
part  of  many,  some  misgivings,  and  I 
desire  to  state  that  your  actual,  kindly 
and  helpful  co-operation  has  been  the 
very  thing  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
do  the  work.  Managers  may  come  and 
managers  may  go  as  they  will,  but  the 
work  of  the  Association  will  depend 
not  on  them  but  on  you  who  constitute 
its  membership.  I  appreciate  the  fact- 
that  the  work  of  the  office  must  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  command  your 
respect,  if  it  does  not  in  some  cases 
command  your  judgment.  It  might, 
however,  do  both  and  still  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  just  what  is  needed  to  make  the 
work  a  final  success.  That  can  only 
be  supplied  by  you,  and  let  me  here 
record  the  statement  for  all  time  that 
you  have  most  generously  supplied  it.” 
*  *  * 

Dr.  Rubinow,  the  well-known  casualty 
insurance  actuary  and  social  insurance 
statistical  expert,  recently  attended  a 
convention  of  Socialists  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Other  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  did  not  think  he  wore  horns  even 
if  he  does  give  his  business  hojirs  to 
service  for  an  insurance  company. 

*  *  * 

J.  S.  Frelinghuysen,  of  the  Pacific 
and  Stuyvesant;  Carl  Sturhahn,  of  the 
Rossia;  and  E.  G.  Seibles,  of  the  South, 
wrere  members  of  a  theatre  party  which 
applauded  that  sparkling  actress,  Marie 
Tempest,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  night. 

*  *  * 

William  Alexander,  secretary  of  the 
Equitable,  is  due  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
15.  He  made  the  return  from  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
William  E.  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
agents,  accompanied  him. 


CHANGE  OF  GARAGE  DECISION 

The  permanent  removal  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  from  one  garage,  where  it  was 
insured,  to  another,  is  held  not  such 
an  immaterial  breach  of  warranty  that 
the  policy  will  not  bg^avoided  thereby 
in  Lummus  vs.  Firemen’s  Fund  Ins. 
Co.  L.  R.  A.  1915  D,  239. 


Dr.  Frank  P.  Righter  has  been  made 
medical  director  of  the  Atlantic  Life. 
He  has  won  a  splendid  reputation  in 
medicine  during  only  a  few  years’  time. 


September  10,  1915. 
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HARTFORD  FIRE  WINS  SUIT 

CHATTEL  MORTGAGE  PLAYS  PART 

Federal  Court  Decides  Deed  of  Trust 
Created  Incumbrance  That  Voided 
Policy 


The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
judgment  releases  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  from  liability  under  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policy  for  $10,000.  In  the  Dis 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia,  the 
judgment  was  against  the  insurance 
company,  but  by  writ  of  error,  the  case 
was  taken  by  the  company  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  the  District  Court  was  reversed. 

Clause  in  Dispute 

William  W.  Downey,  receiver  of  the 
Stewart  Vehicle  Company  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  was  the  plaintiff  in  the 
original  action.  The  policy  in  question 
was  of  the  New  York  standard  form, 
which  was  also  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  West  Virginia,  and  it  contained  the 
following  provision: 

“This  entire  policy  shall  be  void 
if  *  *  *  the  subject  of  insur¬ 

ance  be  personal  property  and  be 
or  become  incumbered  by  a  chattel 
mortgage.”  The  property  which 
the  policy  covered  consisted  of  the 
merchandise  of  the  Stewart  Vehicle 
Company.  It  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Sept.  15,  1912,  while  the 
policy  was  in  force.  The  company 
denied  liability  on  the  ground  that 
the  property  the  policy  covered, 
had  become  incumbered  with  a 
chattel  mortgage. 

Facts  About  Fire  and  Deed  of  Trust 

Facts,  disclosed  on  the  hearing, 
showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
the  vehicle  company  was  indebted  to 
the  Maryland  Surety  &  Trust  Company 
of  Hagerstown,  for  approximately  $30,- 
000,  evidenced  by  three  notes.  Early 
in  the  year  1912,  John  M.  Lane,  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  trust 
company,  became  anxious  about  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  vehicle  company,  and 
he  desired  that  the  amount  of  the  debt 
be  reduced  or  that  he  get  additional 
security  for  the  indebtedness.  The  v*> 
hide  company,  at  the  time,  was  mor* 
or  less  embarrassed.  To  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation  it,  with  the  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  Lane,  decided  upon  a  bona 
issue  of  $50,000,  secured  by  a  deed  of 
trust  on  all  its  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  which  should  be  used  in  the  first 
instance  to  provide  the  trust  company 
with  further  collateral  and  then  sold 
to  the  public  from  time  to  time,  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  trust  company’s  debt  until  it 
was  extinguished,  and  the  balance  used 
for  additional  capital.  It  was  further 
understood  that  the  vehicle  company 
should  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Takoma  Investment  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  the  fiscal  or  selling  agent  of 
the  bonds,  which  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  trust  company,  and 
that  as  sales  were  made  to  investors 
the  bonds  would  be  forwarded  by  the 
trust  company  with  sight  draft  attach¬ 
ed,  the  proceeds  to  be  received  by  the 
trust  company  and  credited  upon  its 
loan  until  the  loan  was  liquidated. 

Mortgage  Bonds 

To  secure  $10,000  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  trust  company  held  $10,000 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  vehicle 
company  as  collateral,  the  bonds  being 
of  an  earlier  issue.  As  the  bonds  pro¬ 
vided  for  In  1912  were  to  he  a  first  lien 
on  the  property  of  the  vehicle  company 
as  collateral,  the  bonds  being  of  an 
earlier  issue.  As  the  bonds  provided 
for  in  1912  were  to  be  a  first  lien  on  the 
property  of  the  vehicle  company,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  vehicle  company 
to  procure  a  surrender  of  the  prior  is¬ 
sue  of  bonds,  which  were  held  by  the 


trust  company,  and  a  release  of  the 
deed  of  trust  which  secured  the  bonds. 
Steps  were  taken  to  bring  this  about 
and  it  was  not  until  August  16,  1912 
that  the  deed  of  trust  to  secure  the 
$50,000  bond  issue  was  executed.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  the  bonds  had 
not  been  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
vehicle  company,  though  they  had  been 
certified  by  Downey,  as  trustee.  On 
August  20,  1912,  Lane  returned  the  deed 
of  trust  to  the  vehicle  company,  with 
a  letter  stating  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  company  to  execute  the  bonds  un¬ 
der  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company. 
Later  the  two  officers  named  went  to 
Hagerstown  and  signed  the  bonds,  and 
affixed  the  corporate  seal  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  company.  The  new  deed  of  trust 
to  secure  the  new  bond  issue  was  re¬ 
corded  on  Sept.  12,  1912.  The  fire  oc¬ 
curred  on  September  15,  1912.  The 
total  loss  by  the  fire  was  adjusted  at 
$105,849.42,  with  aggregate  insurance 
of  $107,500.  Of  this  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  $80,500  was  on  the  stock,  which 
was  less  than  its  adjusted  value.  The 
policy  the  Hartford  Fire  had  was  on 
the  stock  only,  and  was  for  $10,000,  and 
a  conceded  element  on  the  trial  was 
that  if  the  Hartford  Fire  were  liable 
at  all,  it  was  liable  in  the  full  amount. 

Receivership 

When  the  fire  occurred  it  became 
apparent  to  the  officers  of  the  vehicle 
company  that  a  receivership  for  the 
company  was  desired.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  16  a  hill  in  equity  was  prepared 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  The 
complaint  recited  the  original  bond  is¬ 
sue  of  $10,000  and  the  subsequent  bond 
issue  of  $50,000.  On  September  17, 
Downey  was  appointed  sole  receiver. 
The  order  of  appointment  restrained 
the  trust  company  from  selling  any  of 
the  bonds  of  either  issue,  both  amount¬ 
ing  to  $60,000  “secured  by  two  deeds 
of  trust  upon  assets  of  the  vehicle  com¬ 
pany,  placed  with  said  bank  as  collat¬ 
eral  for  a  loan  by  it.” 

The  original  notes  and  security  the 
trust  company  had,  were  retained  by 
it  after  the  trust  deed  was  approved 
and  the  second  bonds  were  certified 
and  delivered  to  the  trust  company. 
The  original  notes  and  security  were 
held  afterjfiie  receipt  of  the  second  se¬ 
curity,  pending  payment  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  interest  under  the  original 
notes,  and  the  receiver  contended  that 
though  the  trust  company  held  the  ad¬ 
ditional  security  that  it  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  trust  company.  The 
court  says  that  even  though  this  be 
so  the  new  deed  of  trust  was  an  “in¬ 
cumbrance”  within  a  fire  policy  on  the 
property  of  the  Stewart  Vehicle  Com¬ 
pany,  and  that  voided  the  policy,  and 
that  judgment  in  the  trial  court  should 
have  been  for  the  Hartford  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  instead  of  against  it, 
and  judgment  is  directed  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire. 


THE  HUBBARD  APPOINTMENT 


Will  Not  Displace  a  Hanover  Executive 
— Has  Splendid  Reputation  in 
the  West 


Western  newspapers  in  a  commend¬ 
able  desire  to  pay  a  compliment,  drew 
somewhat  on  their  imagination  in  de¬ 
fining  the  new  position  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Hanover  to  be  held 
by  F.  A.  Hubbard,  of  Chicago,  assist¬ 
ant  Western  manager,  who  will  come 
here  in  October.  President  Warfield 
said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this 
week  that  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
exactly  what  Mr.  Hubbard’s  new  duties 
will  be,  and  he  said  that  any  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  he  is  to  displace 
a  Company  executive  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  Htfbbard  was  a  field  man  in 
Western  territory  when  promoted  to 
assistant  manager,  and  is  an  under¬ 
writer  of  considerable  ability. 


WASHINGTON  ASS’N  MEETS 


REPORT  OF  MANAGER  E.  R.  HARDY 


W.  D.  Ellett,  D.  M.  Lea,  M.  D.  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  W.  C.  Duvall  Elected  New 
Governing  Committeemen 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  7. — On  Sept. 
2,  1915,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Underwriters  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  was  held  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  governing  committee:  W.  D. 
Ellett,  D.  M.  Lea,  M.  D.  Rosenberg,  W. 
C.  Duvall.  The  term  of  the  following 
members  expired:  L.  R.  Peak,  H.  W. 
West,  W.  A.  Brown,  R.  W.  Lee,  of 
the  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  E.  ,1. 
Walsh  was  elected  chairman;  A.  K. 
Phillips,  vice-chairman;  H.  C.  Birge  was 
elected  treasurer;  E.  R.  Hardy,  man¬ 
ager,  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

Minimum  Rates 

In  his  annual  report  Manager  Hardy 
said  minimum  rates  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  covering  the  store  and  dwelling 
properties,  also  apartment  houses,  and 
something  like  two  hundred  different 
forms  of  occupancy,  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  the  smaller  store  conditions, 
and  which  it  deemed  safe  to  permit 
to  be  written  at  a  minimum  rate. 

For  properties  which  are  subject  to 
specific  rating  schedules  have  been  ap¬ 
proved,  and  rates  based  thereon  are  now 
being  published  every  working  day  of 
the  year.  The  schedules  adopted  are 
as  follows: 

For  properties  of  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion;  for  properties  of  fire  resisting 
•onstruction ;  for  apartment  houses  of 
fire  resisting  construction;;  for 
churches;  for  stables  and  garages. 

Fireproof  Apartment  Houses 

In  due  course  a  schedule  for  rating 
the  fireproof  apartment  houses  will  he 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 


governing  committee,  but  the  method 
of  handling  such  properties  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  has  seemed  to  produce  equi¬ 
table  rates,  and  that  problem  has  not 
been  as  pressing  as  the  rating  of  busi¬ 
ness  properties. 

The  total  number  of  rate  cards  is¬ 
sued  from  Dec.  14,  1914,  to  date  is  2,- 
350.  In  all  cases  since  Oct.  21  the  office 
has  passed  upon  41,000  dailies. 


ENTERS  PITTSBURGH  FIELD 

W.  S.  Diggs,  of  Insurance  Federation, 
Buys  Interest  of  O.  C.  Hurst  in 
Hoover  &  Hurst 


W.  S.  Diggs,  president  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Federation,  has  bought  the  inter¬ 
est  of  O.  C.  H'urst,  of  Hoover  &  Hurst, 
Pittsburgh  agents. 

The  Hoover  &  Diggs  general  agency 
will  continue  to  represent  all  of  the 
following  companies  in  the  Hoover  & 
Hurst  Agency:  London  Guarantee  & 
Accident,  Queen,  Glens  Falls,  and  the 
Birmingham  of  Pittsburgh.  Negotia¬ 
tion  for  the  general  agency  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  surety  company  is  now  pending. 
Mr.  Diggs  is  also  an  experienced  surety 
man.  Mr.  Hoover  specializes  in  auto¬ 
mobile  liability  and  fire. 

Messrs.  Walter  L.  Anthony,  Dudley  S. 
Simms,  and  Curtis  M.  Yohe,  who  have 
been  large  producers  in  the  Hoover  & 
Hurst  Agency,  will  continue  to  be  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  their  closer  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Hoover  &  Diggs,  who  expect 
to  incorporate  their  agency.  Hoover  & 
Diggs  will  continue  business  at  the 
present  location. 

Mr.  Diggs  still  holds  his  interest  in 
the  Diggs  &  Ferris  general  agency  at 
Cincinnati,  and  will  give  his  interests 
there  the  needed  attention,  Howard 
Ferris,  Jr.,  his  partner,  being  in  charge. 


IMPERIAL  APPOINTS  ERRICKSON 

Walter  F.  Errickson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  for  Newark  and  Subur¬ 
ban  New  Jersey  for  the  Imperial  As¬ 
surance  Company. 
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NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


LOSSES  EXCEED  PREMIUMS 


NEW  JERSEY  MUTUALS  IN  1914 


Many  Associations  Had  to  Make  As¬ 
sessments  and  to  Borrow  Money — 
Figures  Quoted 


In  New  Jersey  there  are  twenty-three 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  which 
wrote  in  New  Jersey  last  year  $21,528- 
120,  and  received  in  cash  premiums 
$180,923,  and  contingent  premiums, 
$881,735.  They  paid  losses  of  $217,- 
384;  and  their  losses  incurred  amount¬ 
ed  to  $159,692. 

The  Bakers  Mutual  of  Newark  has 
gross  assets  of  $1,966  and  liabilities  of 
$1,131.  Its  cash  premiums  were  $795. 
It  had  in  force  December  31,  1914, 
$132,350. 

The  Burlington  County  Association, 
of  Medford,  incurred  fire  losses  during 
the  year  of  $7,066.  Its  net  cash  premi¬ 
um  income  was  $4,268.  It  had  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  December  31,  1914,  of  $2,- 
419,981. 

Has  $11,000,000  in  Force 

The  Cumberland  Mutual  Fire,  of 
Bridgeton,  in  business  since  1844,  had 
fire  losses  incurred  during  the  year  of 
$11,301.  Its  net  cash  premiums  were 
$27,760.  It  has  more  than  $10,000,000 
insurance  in  force. 

The  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  of  Read- 
ington  incurred  $40,623  in  fire  losses 
during  the  year,  and  its  net  premium 
income  was  $2,934.  It  collected  $57,637 
in  assessments,  and  borrowed  $45,000. 
This  mutual  commenced  business  in 
1856,  and  has  more  than  $12,000,000  in¬ 
surance  in  force. 

The  Farmers  Mutual  of  Salem,  start¬ 
ed  in  1851,  had  a  net  cash  premium  in¬ 
come  of  $21,766  in  1914,  and  negligible 
losses. 

The  Farmers’  Mutual,  Vienna,  incur¬ 
red  $5,186  losses  during  year,  made 
$14,319  assessments,  and  borrowed 
$4,915. 

Farmers’  Reliance  Losses 

The  Farmers’  Reliance,  Burlington, 
begun  in  1879,  had  a  net  cash  premium 
income  of  $8,573,  cash  deposits  of  $78,- 
426,  and  paid  $74,487  in  losses,  its  total 
cash  expenditures  being  $80,069.  It  has 
$24,000,000  insurance  in  force. 

The  Franklin  Farmers  of  East  Mill¬ 
stone,  also  started  in  1879,  incurred 
fire  losses  of  $1,783  during  the  year, 
made  $4,994  assessments,  borrowed  $1,- 
600.  It  has  more  than  $1,000,000  insur¬ 
ance  in  force. 

The  Hackettstown  Mutual,  started 
in  1867,  had  the  banner  year,  its  fire 
loss  payments  amounting  to  $12.15.  It 
“paid  $3.27  commissions  and  brokerage.” 
Its  cash  premium  income  was  $862.  It 
has  $778,000  in  force. 

The  Hillsborough  Mutual  of  Somer¬ 
ville  borrowed  $3,000  and  had  a  cash 
premium  income  of  $185.  It  paid  $46 
in  losses.  Its  insurance  in  force  is 
$567,000. 

Bad  Record  for  Mercer  County 

The  Mercer  County  of  Pennington, 
which  has  $11,173,573  in  force,  which 
was  started  in  1844,  had  a  net  premium 
income  of  $26,044,  paid  $51,299  for  loss¬ 
es,  borrowed  $8,500  in  cash,  repaid  bor¬ 
rowed  money  of  $23,900,  and  assessed 
members  $846,765.  This  mutual  did  not 
write  as  much  business  last  year  as 
was  terminated. 

The  Merchants’  Mutual  of  Woodbury 
had  only  $90,950  insurance  in  force  De¬ 
cember  31,  1914.  Its  cash  premium  in¬ 
come  was  $1,428.  Its  gross  expenditures 
last  year  were  $1,801. 

The  Morris  County,  Morristown,  re¬ 
ceived  $5,560  in  cash  premiums,  paid 
$1,996  in  losses.  This  mutual  paid  out 
$556  for  commissions  and  brokerage 
and  $950  for  salaries  and  fees  to  offi¬ 
cers  and  employes.  It  has  nearly  $2,- 
000,000  in  force. 

The  cash  premium  income  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  of  Egg  Harbor  was  $667.  Its 
gross  cash  income  was  a  few  more  dol¬ 


lars  than  its  expenditures.  Losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were  $265. 

The  New  Brunswick  Mutual  escaped 
with  $34  in  fire  loss.  Its  net  premium 
income  was  $1,579.  It  has  $558,000  in 
force. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Cross¬ 
wicks,  formed  back  in  1823,  has  only 
$175,375  in  force.  Its  losses  were  $23. 

The  Roxbury  Mutual  received  $1,261 
in  cash  premiums;  paid  $1,229  in  losses. 

The  Retail  Merchants  of  Paterson  in¬ 
curred  fire  losses  during  the  year  of 
$4,091,  and  has  insurance  in  force  of 
$2,058,460.  Its  cash  premium  income 
is  $5,807. 

The  Salem  County  of  Salem  had  $3,- 
677  net  premiums;  $1,114  losses  incur¬ 
red  during  year;  $692,172  insurance  in 
force. 

Shrewsbury’s  Fire  Losses  $7,153 

The  net  premium  income  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Mutual,  of  Eatontown,  was 
$11,362;  fire  losses  $7,153;  insurance  in 
force  $7,153.  Sussex  County  Mutual, 
Newton,  has  $4,131,819  in  force.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  this  mutual  borrowed 
$6,000. 

The  Union  County  Mutual  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  cash  premium  of  $2,131.  The 
net  amount  paid  for  losses  was  $255. 
Assessment  during  the  year  was  $1,- 
822.  The  insurance  in  force  was  $1,- 
278,828. 

The  West  Windsor  of  Dutch  Neck, 
has  insurance  in  force  of  $973,885.  Its 
premium  income  last  year  was  $823.  It 
paid  $800  in  losses. 

The  figures  quoted  in  this  article  are 
from  the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Report. 


JERSEY  AGENTS  TO  MEET 


Will  Gather  at  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  on  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  16 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers  will  be  held  at  the  Traymore  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  16, 
at  10:30  A.  M. 


TO  MEET  SEPTEMBER  14 

Everything  points  to  a  rousing  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Field  Club  this 
month.  The  date  is  September  14;  the 
place,  Newark.  Every  special  agent  in 
the  State  should  attend  this  meeting 
and  help  revive  the  past  glories  of  the 
Field  Club.  It  will  be  something  more 
than  a  get-together  affair,  as  the  club 
will  sound  an  educational  note. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 


Holdings  of  Different  Fractions  of  the 
Population  Classified  According  to 
Wealth 


An  interesting  book  on  the  Wealth 
and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  has  been  written  by  Willford 
Isbell  King,  Ph.  D.,  and  is  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  Mr.  King  gives  the 
following  interesting  table  showing  the 
holdings  of  different  fractions  of 
the  population  classified  according 
to  wealth: 

Percentage 
of  Total  Estates 
Owned  by  Class. 
Poorest,  65%  of  Population: 


Mass.  1859-1861  .  6.5 

Mass.  1879-1881  .  5.0 

Mass.  1889-1891  .  4.5 

Wis.  1900  .  5.2 

Lower  Middle  Class,  65  to  80%: 

Mass.  1859-1861  .  4.2 

Mass.  1879  1881  .  1.9 

Mass.  1889-1891  .  3.9 

Wis.  1900  .  4.8 

Upper  Middle  Class,  80  to  98%: 

Mass.  1859-1861  .  32.4 

Mass.  1879-1881  .  26.5 

Mass.  1889-1891  .  32.8 

Wis.  1900  .  33.0 

Richest,  2%: 

Mass.  1859-1861  .  56.9 

Mass.  1879-1881  .  66.6 

Mass.  1889-1891  .  58.8 

Wis.  1900  .  57.0 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMN  D  DAVIS.  President 
0.  T.  BROWN.  Sterility 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT, 

Vice  Pres.  &  Men  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  .  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  i,553.593-Oi 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

H.  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplu*  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

irtrmt  National  3\xx 
Insurant  do. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


TUC  VnDI/OUlDC  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

I  fit  lUimOmnL  ofyork,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  "YORKSHIRE”  Is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS.  U.  8.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Si  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee,  5!4  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hopklas,  Managers,  Atlautn,  Ga. 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1S17 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  SNOW’S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

Officers  and  Home  Office  Staff  Send  Flowers  to  President  of 
Home  of  New  York— Greetings  in  Rosewood  Case, 

Sent  by  Field  Men 


Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
Mt.  Clemens,  September  7. — Elbridge 
G.  Snow,  president  of  tbe  Home  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Snow  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  fifty  years.  They  are  taking  a 
holiday  in  this  well-known  resort.  The 
anniversary,  Sunday,  the  fifth,  was 
made  an  event  by  officers  of  the  Corn- 


Monogram  on  Case  Containing  Greet 
ings 


pany,  home  office  staff,  special  agents 
and  clerks.  Quantities  of  beautiful 
flowers  were  presented  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Company,  including  offi¬ 
cers.  Yellow  orchids,  yellow  chrysan¬ 
themums  and  golden  roses  symbolized 
the  golden  wedding.  These  were  artis¬ 
tically  arranged  in  the  hotel  suite,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  appearance  of  a  charming 
and  beautiful  conservatory.  Congratu 
latory  telegrams  were  received  from 
agents  and  other  insurance  men  from 
all  points  of  the  country.  There  were 
also  many  valuable  presents,  one  of  the 
most  appreciative  being  embossed 
greetings  from  field  men. 

Golden  Wedding  Dinner 

In  the  evening  a  wedding  dinner  was 
served,  the  table  being  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  with  flowers  surrounding  a 
huge  wedding  cake.  The  menu  was 
printed  in  gold  to  harmonize  with  the 
occasion.  Kalford  Kreth,  general  agent 
for  Florida  and  Mississippi;  George  A. 
Clarke,  State  agent  for  Suburban  New 
York  and  Delaware,  and  Eugene 
O’Brien,  special  agent  for  Michigan, 
were  at  the  dinner. 

lit  will  be  most  interesting  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  to  know 
that  they  are  enjoying  good  health. 

The  greetings  follow: 

To  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  Gerry 
Snow:  Upon  this  occasion  of  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  your  marriage,  we 
wish  to  extend  to  you  our  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  to  take  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  express  our  sincere  felicitations 
on  your  celebration  of  the  happy  event. 

To  few  indeed  comes  the  opportunity 
of  reviewing  half  a  century  of  happy 
married  life,  and  we  believe  that  such 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing  belongs  not 
alone  to  yourselves  but  may  be  very 
properly  shared  by  your  many  friends. 

Your  lives  have  been  so  woven  in 
“The  Home  of  New  York,”  and  your 
interests  so  wrought  into  its  fabric, 
that  there  springs  up,  fountain-like,  a 
country  wide  and  cordial  greeting  of 
good  cheer  to  you  from  the  members  of 
the  great  “family”  constituting  “The 
Home”  staff. 

We,  the  field  men,  as  a  part  of  that 
“family,”  ask  you  to  accept  this  as  a 
testimonial  of  our  high  regard  for  you 
both,  and  as  a  brief  but  sincere  expres¬ 


sion  of  our  genuine  affection  and  high 
esteem. 

1865  September  Fifth  1915 

The  signature  of  every  “Home”  field 
man  was  appended. 

Inside,  the  case  is  lined  with  golden 
orange  satin,  and  contains  a  portfolio 
of  green  suede  leather,  with  solid  gold 
plate,  bearing  a  duplicate  of  the  design 
on  the  rosewood  cover.  The  portfolio 
is  lined  with  cloth-of-gold  and  contains 
parchment  fly  pages  and  wedding  bids- 
tol  pages  each  tipped  with  an  illumin¬ 
ated  parchment  page,  attached  with 
white  satin  ribbon. 

The  parchment  pages  are  illuminated 
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Greetings  from  Field  Men  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Snow 


in  the  most  appropriate  style,  largely 
XIV  and  XVth  Century  adaptations,  in 
full  color  and  gold.  The  size  of  the 
case  is  fourteen  by  twenty  inches,  and 
the  parchment  pages  measure  ten  by 
sixteen  inches. 


CHARLOTTE  PAID  DEPARTMENT 

The  fire  department  of  the  village  of 
Charlotte,  N.  Y„  was  inspected  last 
week  by  Chief  Charles  Little  of  the 
Rochester  Fire  Department  who  re¬ 
ported  that  both  the  volunteer  corps 
and  its  equipment  were  so  efficient 
that,  if  the  plans  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  village  as  part  of  the  City  of 
Rochester  are  consummated,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Fire  Department  will  probably  be 
taken  over  bodily  by  the  city  and  the 
present  volunteer  corps  placed  upon 
the  payroll  of  the  regular  Rochester 
Department. 


PLANS 

It  is  expected  that  the  London  & 
Lancashire  Indemnity  Company  will  be 
licensed  by  Sept.  15  in  all  States  where 
the  London  &  Lancashire  Guarantee 
Company  of  Canada  is  now  operating. 
If  the  various  insurance  departments 
can  issue  the  papers  by  this  time,  the 
Canadian  company’s  business  will  then 
be  re-insured  in  the  United  States  com¬ 
pany  and  the  former  will  gradually  he 
withdrawn  from  the  field.  The  Lon¬ 
don  &  Lancashire  Indemnity  Company 
was  chartered  in  New  York  several 
months  ago.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
London  &  Lancashire  (Fire)  Insurance 
Company,  whose  United  States  manager 
is  Archibald  G.  Mcllwaine,  Jr. 


REAL  CHECK  ON  INSURERS 

WORK  OF  ACTUARIAL  BUREAU 

Half  a  Dozen  Cases  Where  Claimants 
Have  Been  Caught  Lying  About 
Insurance 

The  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  insur¬ 
ance  on  household  furniture  in  a  mer¬ 
cantile  building  in  two  companies 
where  each  company  reported  its  loss 
as  being  the  only  company  represented. 
As  a  result  the  assured  was  arrested 
and  is  awaiting  trial.  This  case  occur¬ 
red  in  a  large  city  and  is  only  one  of 
five  similar  instances  already  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Bureau. 

Cancellations  Save  Trouble 

Another  Bureau  incident  is  reported 
as  follows: 

In  a  large  city  three  fires  occurred 
for  the  same  assured  within  two 
months.  The  companies  paid  these 
losses,  but  immediately  canceled  all  lia¬ 
bility  remaining  under  the  policies. 
Within  a  short  time  another  set  of  com¬ 
panies  was  carrying  the  risk.  One  fire 
was  reported  for  tbe  second  set  of  com¬ 
panies  which  caused  inquiries  to  be 
made  leading  to  cancellation. 

Within  a  short  time  it  is  proposed 
that  information  of  this  character  will 
be  placed  in  readily  accessible  form 
with  the  companies  reporting  to  the 
Bureau. 


WRITES  ABOUT  CHILDREN 


W.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Auburn  (N.  Y.),  In¬ 
surance  Agent,  Active  in  Child 
Welfare  Work 


W.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  of  the  Bailey- 
Brinkerhoff  Agency,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Home  and  other  compa¬ 
nies,  has  been  promising  for  some  time 
that  he  would  compile  an  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  experiences  with  children, 
in  whom  he  has  taken  a  great  interest, 
and  he  has  written  a  powerful  story 
for  the  Advertiser-Journal,  of  Auburn, 
with  this  title:  “Little  Brown  Hands; 
Diamonds  in  the  Rough.” 

In  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  in 
other  movements  for  the  improvement 
of  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  has 
been  prominent.  In  fact,  hoys  and  girls 
are  his  hobby.  If  he  could  he  would 
fold  them  all  to  his  bosom,  provide  all 
the  waifs  with  good  homes  and  teach 
all  the  little  ones  the  elemental  princi¬ 
ples  of  citizenship.  But  Mr.  Brinker¬ 
hoff  is  unable  to  enfold  them  all.  So 
he  is  doing  the  best  he  can.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  has  in  his  home  a  tot  from  New 
York,  to  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Brinker¬ 
hoff  are  becoming  much  attached.  This 
is  only  one  of  his  numerous  philan¬ 
thropies  in  his  great  yearning  for 
children. 


RECREATION  IS  GARDENING 


Col.  Cunningham  Tells  What  He’s  Done 
Since  Retiring  as  Glens  Falls 
President 


Col.  J.  L.  Cunningham,  in  a  letter  to 
agents,  writes  in  characteristic  fashion 
v.hat  he  has  done  since  retiring  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Glens  Falls.  He 
says: 

To  our  Old  and  Tried  Agents: 
Some  of  you  may  possibly  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  has  become 
of  me  since  my  resignation  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Although  in  my  seventy-sixth 
year,  I  am  in  excellent  health,  hav¬ 
ing  largely  escaped  the  penalties 
which  the  Psalmist  pronounced 
upon  those  who  presume  to  survive 
three  score  and  ten. 

By  the  appreciated  good  will  and 
courtesy  of  the  company’s  officers 
I  continue  to  occupy  the  presi- 
uent’s  quarters  in  our  new'  build¬ 
ing,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am 
expected  to  do  so  for  life. 

I  may  be  found  there  quite  every 
day  “puttering”  with  various  mat¬ 


ters  pertaining  to  the  Company's 
affairs,  and  as  I  am  still  a  member 
of  our  board  of  directors  and  of 
its  executive  committee.  I  am  con¬ 
siderably  in  touch  with  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  “doings”  and  what  you  are 
doing  for  it.  The  relief  from  offi¬ 
cial  responsibility  is  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience,  especially  when  it  is  so 
apparent  that  (he  Company  is  not 
“suffering,”  even  a  “little  bit,” 
from  my  official  retirement. 

My  recreation  is  mostly  in  the 
garden,  affectionately  “soliciting” 
vegetables  and  flowers  to  grow'  and 
bloom  and  do  their  best,  and  to 
that  end  feeding  toxicants  to  vari¬ 
ous  insect  “competitors.”  There  is 
much  in  garden  cultivation  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  things  pleasant  and 
otherwise  in  the  insurance  field; 
but  I  will  spare  you  any  preach¬ 
ment  from  this  suggestive  text. 

I  am  just  as  interested  in  and 
thoughtful  for  your  good  work  and 
loyalty  as  ever,  and  can  assure 
you  that  the  Glens  Falls  was  never 
more  worthy  of  your  favors.  I  am 
still  a  concerned  “looker  on  in 
Venice.” 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  L.  CUNNINGHAM. 


ARSON  AN  EXCEPTION 


Interesting  Interpretation  Made  in  Case 
Prosecuted  by  Glens  Falls 
Insurance  Co 


After  an  expensive  investigation  and 
litigation  the  Glens  Falls  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  defeating  a  fraudulent  claim  for 
fire  loss  in  the  Province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  and  secured  an  import¬ 
ant  decision  which  will  benefit  the  in¬ 
surance  business  in  that  country. 

The  defense  was  that  the  fire  was 
kindled  by  the  plaintiffs  or  by  their 
connivance,  and  the  courts  there  have 
heretofore  held  that  such  a  defense  can 
only  be  sustained  by  evidence  that 
would  warrant  conviction  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  if  tried  on  an  indictment  for  the 
crime. 

His  Lordship,  Justice  Russell,  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried,  says,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  arson  is  serious  enough  to 
he  excepted  from  the  rule,  and  that 
while  it  may  not  be  possible  to  convict 
a  man  of  the  crime,  he  should  not  ben¬ 
efit  by  his  wrongful  acts.  He  bluntly 
concludes  his  opinion  with:  “I  do  not 
believe  the  fire  was  an  honest  one,  and 
I  must  accordingly  dismiss  the  claim.” 

The  plaintiffs  have  fled  the  coun¬ 
try,  evidently  to  avoid  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


PITTSBURGH  RATES 

Following  a  protest  from  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Northside, 
Pittsburgh,  against  alleged  excessive 
fire  insurance  rates.  Councilman  Rob¬ 
ert  Garland  introduced  into  council  on 
Tuesday  a  resolution  asking  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  board  of  fire  under¬ 
writers. 

The  key  rate  of  insurance  in  old 
Pittsburgh  is  20  cents  and  on  the 
Northside  30  cents. 


GREENSLET  A  REAL  VETERAN 

George  B.  Greenslet,  general  agent 
of  the  Glens  Falls,  has  been  with  that 
Company  fifty-one  years.  He  began  as 
a  bookkeeper,  and  for  ten  years  was 
assistant  secretary.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  he  went  into  the  field  and  he  is 
held  in  affection  by  hundreds  of  agents. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  his  anniversary 
he  was  given  a  handsome  bronze  lov¬ 
ing  cup  by  the  Company. 


PUTMAN  TO  VISIT  COAST 

Following  the  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Local  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,  Henry  H.  Putnam,  secre¬ 
tary,  will  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
will  attend  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress,  and  see  agents  in  Los  Angeles. 
Salt  Lake,  Spokane  and  Seattle. 
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PEABODY  &  CONVERSE  ORGANIZE 


New  Brokerage  Firm  Will  Start  Busi¬ 
ness  Next  Week — A.  D.  Bergmann 
To  Bs  Office  Manager 

Peabody  &  Converse  will  start  in  the 
brokerage  business  next  week  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Bankers  Trust  Building,  14 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  Steven 
Peabody,  Jr.,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  has  been  connected  with  Kirk¬ 
land  &  Yardley  as  vice-president  for 
fh-*  pas1'  lour  years.  James  V.  Con¬ 
verse,  formerly  with  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  will  be  the  junior  partner. 

Albert  D.  Bergmann,  who  has  been 
connected  with  Hamlin  &  Co.  for  the 
past  eleven  years  as  placer,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  with  that  company 
and  will  become  office  manager  of  Pea¬ 
body  &  Converse  on  Monday. 

*  *  » 

Seller’s  Duty  as  to  Insurance 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber: 

New  York,  Aug.  25,  1915. — We  are 
custom  house  brokers  and  some  time 
ago  we  made  an  export  shipment  to 
England  for  one  of  our  customers  and 
they  instructed  us  at  the  time  to  insure 
this  shipment  for  marine  and  war  risk. 
Our  regular  insurance  brokers  insure 
with  a  company  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Germany  and  we  might  say  that 
we  have  never  had  any  complaint  in 
any  way  and  all  claims,  including  theft, 
were  always  promptly  paid  by  them. 
This  particular  shipment,  going  to  Eng¬ 
land,  we  thought  it  best,  owing  to  the 
war,  not  to  insure  with  our  regular 
brokers,  but  to  place  the  insuranoe 
with  an  English  company  and  we  did 
so,  insuring  only  marine  and  war  risk. 
We  have  now  received  a  claim  from  our 
clients  for  about  £12,  the  shipment 
having  been  pilfered.  The  insurance 
company  absolutely  refuses  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  claim,  stating  that  their  pol¬ 
icy  does  not  cover  theft.  We  did  not 
know  this  at  the  time,  as  our  regular 
brokers,  as  we  stated  before,  always 
look  out  for  our  interest  and  without 
giving  them  special  instructions  they 
always  covered  our  shipments  with 
everything,  including  theft,  whenever 
we  simply  instructed  them  to  insure  for 
marine  and  war  risk.  We  explained 
the  situation  to  our  customers,  but  they 
say  they  think  we  are  responsible  and 
as  we  are  their  custom  house  brokers 
it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  the  theft 
clause  was  in  the  policy.  Please  under¬ 
stand  that  they  admit  that  they  did 
not  instruct  us  especially  to  insure  it 
also  for  theft,  but  simply  for  marine 
and  war  risk,  but  they  contend,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before,  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
see  that  this  clause  was  in  it  withouii 
their  special  request.  After  we  explain¬ 
ed  the  matter  fully  to  them,  as  we  now 
explain  it  to  you,  they  now  say  that  we 
should  pay  at  least  half  of  this  claim 
Please  advise  us  in  this  matter.  E.  F.  W. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  made  the 
following  reply: 

“Our  correspondents  are  not  liable 
in  this  case.  An  agent  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  dev:ating  from  ordinary 
usage  when  he  has  definite  instructions 
in  the  matter  from  his  principal.  In 
this  case  the  agents  were  instructed  not 
merely  to  insure  the  goods  (which 
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would  have  meant  that  they  were  to 
insure  in  the  usual  way),  but  they  were 
expressly  directed  to  insure  against  ma¬ 
rine  and  war  risks.  If  they  had  depart¬ 
ed  from  these  instructions  and  had  in¬ 
sured  against  theft  they  could  not  have 
held  their  principal  liable  for  the  pre¬ 
mium  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  repudiate 
their  act  in  taking  out  insurance  of  this 
kind.  The  obligation  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  to  pay  half  the  loss  is  no  greater 
than  their  obligation  to  pay  all  of  it.” 

*  *  * 

A  Good  Argument  Against  State  Insur¬ 
ance 

One  of  the  best  arguments  against 
State  insurance  published  recently 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Sylvester  G.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Denver  Bar,  and  appears 
in  the  Insurance  Report.  As  brokers 
know  Colorado  has  a  new  Compensation 
Act.  It  concludes  as  follows: 

The  State  as  an  insurance  agency  comes 
into  the  field  merely  as  a  competitor  with 
the  other  classes  of  insurers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  fundamental  pur 
pose  is  served  by  this  feature  of  the  law.  It 
seems  scarcely  suited  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  establish  an  office  or  department  of 
State  through  which  a  certain  political  power 
or  influence  may  be  exercised  by  way  per¬ 
haps  of  political  patronage  or  by  securing 
that  touch  with  the  people  which  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  any  public  agency  which  has 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  finances  and  the- 
distribution  of  money  to  the  satisfaction  of 
claims. 

Concededly  the  State  does  not  enter  the 
business  for  profit.  Its  machinery  is  not  to 
be  used  to  effectuate  either  of  the  two  pri¬ 
mary  purposes  of  the  act  in  question.  It  looks 
for  its  patrons  to  the  employers.  Its  natural 
policy,  if  it  be  to  seek  lines  of  insurance, 
is  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  employers. 
This  can  only  be  done  either  by  offering  to 
the  employer  better  insurance  facilities  (great¬ 
er  conveniences)  or  by  a  saving  in  the  way  of 
insurance  cost.  If  it  does  not  afford  these,  its 
offers  and  offices  to  the  employer  must  go 
begging. 

Hence  we  see  that  at  the  outset  a  race  for 
business  has  started  upon  the  question  of 
premium  rates,  and  in  an  active  bidding  for 
patronage  by  the  State. 

The  State  as  an  insurance  office  is  here 
wholly  estranged  from  the  State  as  a  friend 
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and  protector  of  the  workingman.  We  find  it 
entered  in  a  sharp  competition  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  employer. 

Very  remotely  we  might  see  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  low  premium  rate  an  indirect  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  employe  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  premiums  paid  are  to  be  saved  to 
the  employer  out  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
employe  and  that  the  lower  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance,  the  more  liberal  may  be  the  wage.  But 
it  is  hardly  believable  that  such  a  thought 
has  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  promoters 
of  this  act,  nor  would  they  be  likely  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  act  would  in  itself  naturally 
tend  to  the  reduction  of  wages  or  claim  that 
the  State  insurance  feature  was  projected  in 
contemplation  of  any  such  result. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  future  for  this 
scheme  of  State  insurance  and  by  what  prin¬ 
ciples  or  lacK  of  principles  will  the  managers 
of  State  insurance  be  guided  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  as  underwriters? 

There  is  but  one  natural  and  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  which  experience  and  observation  in 
matters  political  here  force  upon  us,  viz: 
That  the  scheme  will  degenerate  into  the 
creation  of  a  mere  political  machine,  a  bureau 
of  political  activity,  the  engrafting  upon  the 
State  administration  of  an  office  through 
which  political  power  may  be  perpetuated  by 
the  increase  of  political  patronage  and  the 
concession  of  favors  to  those  whose  friend¬ 
ship  and  allegiance  to  those  in  office  may 
thus  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  not  designed  and  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  promoting 
either  of  the  essential  and  primary  objects  ot 
the  compensation  law. 

In  any  forecast  as  to  the  political  outlook 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  popu¬ 
larizing  of  State  insurance  by  the  adjusting 
of  rates  and  the  placing  of  risks  upon  the 
hooks  through  militant  advertising  is  wholly 
a  preliminary  matter — it  is  but  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  the  crop  of  claims  which 
later  on  will  spring  up  in  luxurious  growth. 
In  the  harvesting  of  this  crop,  the  care  of 
which  is  after  all  the  ultimate  and  serious 
matter  of  concern,  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  the  compensation  law  will  meet  its  crucial 
test.  And  here  will  he  found  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  field  for  the  exercise  of  rare  and  radiant 
oolitical  talent.  How  far  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  State  fund  will  he  administered  and 
distributed  to  judicious  political  advantage  is 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration  and  future 
observation. 


POLICE  DOGS 

L.  I.  De  Winter,  of  Pompton  Pike, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  advertises  in  farm 
papers  that  he  has  police  dogs  to  breed 
and  sell.  “Why  not  cancel  your  burgla¬ 
ry  insurance  and  own  a  well-trained 
police  dog?”  he  asks.  A  new  kind  of 
competition. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 
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Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  723,432.70 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B,  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  A  Gen.  Mgr. 


"  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
in  America " 


CASH  CAPITAL  ■  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice- Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  1  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  •  -  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  Id 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as 
sura  nee  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

It.  KMOKY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst.Sec’y 
.1  A  MES  W,  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE: 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  •  •  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 

ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235.000.00 

Honda  I  Market  Value) .  072.D00.20 

fash  in  Banka  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Amenta’  Balances  .  81,200.05 

Interest  and  Bents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

AH  other  Asseta  .  4,002.31 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

KOBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding;  Fire  I. oases  . i 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Clinrices  on  Real  Estate....!!!!!!.’] 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877.275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


39,278.41 

244,003.01 

18,040.29 

8,150.78 


.$1,614,027.81 


Surplus  to  Policy  holders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . . 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Re 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


msen  St. 
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RESULTS  FOR  1914  OF  THE  MUTUAL  COMPANIES 

Members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Mutuals)  Reporting  to  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 


Name 

Net  Prems. 

Interest 

Net  Losses 

Underwriting 
Exp.  &  faxes 

Deposit 

Premium  Ret’d. 

Surplus 

1913 

Surplus 

1914 

Outstanding 

Liability 

1914 

American  of  R.  I.  ... 

Arkwright  of  Mass . 

$  29,382 

$  23,120 

662,895 
6,863 
195,890 
828,569 
193,850 
20,217 
23,527 
193,838 
401,926 
19,037 
12,514 
23,213 
22,012 
233,149 
131,146 
15,001 
18,626 
4,811 
7,610 
9,676 
78,298 
19,462 
11,040 
261,801 
19,593 
7,082 
334,833 
20,275 
287,515 

$  28,787 

114,173 
25,891 

339,237 

$  354,648 

$  263,155 

$  86.951,966 

Baltimore  of  Md.  .  . 

849,303 

833,535 

558,041 

317,685,832 

Blackstone  of  R.  I 

174,187 

45,700 

53,210 

23.221,377 

Boston  of  Mass . 

68,965 

567,415 

633,883 

453,895 

167,264,694 

Central  Mfrs.  of  Ohio  . . . 

Cotton  &  Woolen  Mfrs.  of  Mass 
Enterprise  of  R.  I.  . . . 

-  411,644 

20,342 

21,602 

137,971 

124,427 

33,471 

1,123,397 

75,131 

363,664 

1,048,718 

391,734 

220,664 

667,789 

410,255 

246,862 

392,776,078 

39.842.739 

61.658,169 

Fall  River  of  Mass.  . . . 

28,668 

89,535 

339,951 

337,164 

244,644 

87,057,097 

Firemen's  of  R.  I.  . 

oD,00  l 

406,600 

440,094 

323,090 

117,524,827 

Hope  of  R.  I . 

00,4.50 

94,445 

34,813 

766,884 

1,065,392 

784,598 

233.732.320 

Industrial  of  Mass.  . 

369,853 

210,770 

227,368 

70,386.391 

Keystone  of  Pa . 

lb,lU4 

15,377 

24,303 

241,822 

186,469 

205,400 

38.539.901 

Manton  of  Pa . 

26,630 

301,947 

182,889 

178,489 

43,491,227 

Manufacturers  of  R.  I.  . . . 

lo,  / 4U 

57,219 

37,478 

25,595 

50,146 

34,482 

32,034 

36,034 

17,829 

17,713 

11,175 

18,537 

46,915 

32,206 

65.556 

36,379 

20,178 

88,339 

35,542 

48,681 

285,242 

154,579 

149,868 

40.924,380 

Mechanics  of  R.  I.  . . 

515,867 

659,517 

414,042 

150,443,269 

Mercantile  of  R.  I . 

358,136 

472,214 

315,390 

103,426,302 

Merchants  of  R.  I . 

30,713 

7,916 

219,507 

89,459 

82,532 

35,218.972 

Mill  Owners  of  Ill . 

328,765 

363,172 

312.645 

89,348.703 

Narragansett  of  R.  I . 

118,360 

87,278 

92,637 

18.094.865 

National  of  Pa.  .  .,. 

0,0  (  0 

135,053 

47,373 

67,255 

19.628,561 

Paper  Mill  of  Mass  . 

Phila.  Mfrs.  of  Pa . 

10,001 

95,044 

82,834 

61,661 

89,875 

63,044 

53,703 

13,622,791 

33,002,324 

Protection  of  Ill . 

318,709 

248,677 

251.151 

62.648,056 

Rhode  Island  of  R.  I.  ... 

1Z,0  ID 

66,534 

21,824 

10,541 

87,355 

192,214 

142,328 

169,869 

33,680,542 

Rubber  of  Mass.  . 

Standard  of  Pa . 

661,730 

351,835 

828,666 

239,116 

519,884 

283,988 

191,563.386 

58,262,883 

State  of  R.  I . 

144,747 

108,591 

111,428 

23,475.370 

What  Cheer  of  R.  I . 

440  1  74 

930,462 

1,901,008 

626,031 

268,520.456 

Worcester  of  Mass . 

Z4,U  1 1 

34,745 

383,974 

364,681 

229,651 

366,369 

239.601 

225,241 

73,784.379 

124,681,713 

$14,689,898 

$1,014,939 

$4,087,389 

$1,450,388 

$11,406,553 

$11,141,194 

$8,575,105 

$3,020,459,573 

New  England  Mutuals’  Figures 
Analyzed 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

tuals  this  could  not  be  ascertained  un¬ 
til  the  final  dividends  were  declared. 

The  various  rating  associations  of 
late  years  also  have  been  competing 
with  the  mutuals  through  naming  rates 
that  compared  favorably  with  theirs. 

It  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
agents  and  brokers  and  companies  to 
peruse  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the 
experience  of  each  of  the  companies 
in  the  two  groups  mentioned.  From 
this  it  will  be  noted  that  the  premiums 
returned  were  77.65  per  cent,  of  the 
deposit  premiums,  but  if  the  surplus 
held  at  the  close  of  1913  had  been 
maintained,  then  the  dividends  would 
have  been  but  58.37  per  cent.  The  net 
losses,  $4,087,389,  were  124.5  per  cent, 
of  the  net  retained  premiums,  and  95.1 
per  cent,  of  same  plus  interest  earned. 
The  underwriting  expenses,  $1,450,388, 
were  44.2  per  cent,  of  the  net  retained 
premiums.  The  outstanding  liability 
and  surplus  to  policyholders  of  the  Mu¬ 
tuals  as  compared  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  liability  and  surplus  to  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  all  stock  companies  admitted  to 
the  State  of  New  York  follow: 

Outstanding  Liability,  1914 

Surplus  to  Ratio 
Policyholders 

Mutuals  _  ..  $3,020,459,573  $8,575,105  2.83% 

Stock  Co  s  .  56,818,491,679  291,319,904  5.13% 

Tornado  Losses 

The  tornado  losses  paid  by  these  mu¬ 
tuals  in  1914  were  $10,990,  and  sprink¬ 
ler  leakage  losses,  $131,777. 


VALUED  POLICY  NOT  APPLICABLE 

That  insurance  companies  have  the 
option  to  restore  burned  buildings  in 
lieu  of  paying  for  a  total  loss  is  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Washington 
Attorney-General,  who  also  holds  that 
the  present  law  does  not  bar  a  com¬ 
pany  from  making  a  compromise  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  assured  before  or  af¬ 
ter  the  twenty  cay  period  in  which  the 
company  may  exercise  its  option  to  re¬ 
build  instead  of  paying  the  insurance 
involved. 


There  is  no  telling  how  far  a  fire 
in  a  garage  will  extend,  and  that  the 
loss  may  be  unexpectedly  heavy  was 
also  shown  this  week  when  four  hun¬ 
dred  automobile  trucks  burned  in  a 
New  York  garage,  a  backfire  on  a  car 
on  which  two  men  were  working  in 
the  garage  having  started  the  loss. 


WANT  OFFICE  KEPT 


Agents  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Object 
to  Sending  Dailies  to  Albany,  as 
Planned 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9. — The 
Underwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
State  is  contemplating  closing  the 
Poughkeepsie  (Dutchess  County)  office 
and  having  dailies  sent  direct  to  Al¬ 
bany.  Local  men  do  not  like  this.  They 
want  the  office  retained.  They  say 
that  sending  dailies  to  Albany  means  a 
twenty-four  hours’  delay. 


GOOD  YEAR  FOR  L.  &  L. 


Profit  in  All  Departments,  British 
Home  Office  Reports — Increase  in 
Fire  Premiums 


The  London  &  Lancashire’s  fifty-sec¬ 
ond  annual  meeting  disclosed  a  good 
year  in  all  departments.  The  Policy¬ 
holder,  an  English  paper,  in  discussing 
the  company  said  last  week: 

Established  in  1862  the  London  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  Life  and  General  Assurance  Associa¬ 
tion  has  the  advantages  of  mature  age  and 
some  of  the  disabilities  of  youth.  This  is  an 
apparent  paradox,  but  most  of  our  readers  will 
perceive  our  meaning.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  need  enlightenment  we  may  say  that 
up  to  1910  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life 
Assurance  Company  (as  it  was  then  called! 
was  a  life  office  pure  and  simple,  hut  in  the 
year  last  mentioned  it  took  a  new  lease  of 
life  by  obtaining  powers  to  carry  on  every 
description  of  insurance  (other  than  marine! 
business,  and  promptly  took  steps  to  put 
those  powers  into  operation.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  machinery  and  also  to  se 
cure  a  good  start  in  the  new  fields  entered 
some  judicious  absorptions  were  effected,  e.g. 
the  Welsh  Insurance  Corporation  in  mtt  and 
part  of  the  accident  business  of  the  Glasgow 
Assurance  Corporation  in  1912,  while  in  the 
latter  year  the  acquisition  of  the  Scottish 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  en¬ 
abled  the  London  and  Lancashire  at  once  to 
effect  a  considerable  extension  along  its  orig¬ 
inal  line  of  operations.  In  1912  the  Associa¬ 
tion  touched  its  high-water  mark  in  the  new 
(life)  business  department  with  a  record  ot 
2,000  policies  for  over  a  million  sterling. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  Decembei 
31,  1914  presented  at  the  52nd  annual  meeting 
indicates  a  success  in  each  department  that 
calls  for  special  congratulations,  considering 
the  conditions  against  which  the  Association 
had  to  contend  in  the  twelve  months  under 
review.  In  the  life  branch  1,625  policies  were 
issued  for  sums  assured  amounting  to  £8>7, 
633,  of  which  £69,000  was  reassured  and  £767,- 
733  retained  at  risk,  as  compared  with  t.707 
policies  for  £808,724  gross  and  £785,122  after 
deduction  of  re  assurances  in  1913;  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  the  London  and  Lancashire  wrote 
a  gross  new  business  last  vear  about  £29.000 
in  advance  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  1913. 

Turning  to  the  London  and  Lancashire's  de¬ 
partments  of  fire,  accident,  employers’  liabil¬ 
ity  and  general,  we  may,  before  referring  to 
the  figures,  quote  the  prefatory  observations 


made  by  the  chairman  at  the  annual  meeting. 
“In  these  departments,”  he  said,  “you  will 
find  that  we  continue  to  show  good  progress. 
1  he  net  premium  income  from  these  sections 
in  1914  was  £140,127,  showing  an  increase  of 
£25,540  oyer  that  of  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  fire 
department.  The  claim  ratio  at  41.5  per  cent, 
over  all  is,  I  think,  satisfactory  testimony  to 
the  quality  of  the  business  written.  In  view 
of  the  increase  in  the  fire  premium  income 
we  have  considered  it  advisable  to  augment 
the  reserve  for  unexpired  risk  in  the  fire  ac¬ 
count  from  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  pre¬ 
mium  income,  at  which  it  stood  last  year,  to 
40  per  cqnt.” 

The  fire  account  shows  a  net  premium  in¬ 
come  of  £47,568  as  against  £22,887  in  the  prev¬ 
ious  year,  losses  paid  and  outstanding  £17,- 
024,  or  35.8  per  cent.,  commission  and  expenses 
£23.875.  fund  at  close  of  year  £19,027,  or  40 
per  cent,  of  premium  income.  In  the  accident 
account  a  premium  revenue  of  £24,151  com¬ 
pares  with  one  of  £25,733  in  1913,  claims  paid 
and  outstanding  amount  to  £11,058,  or  45.8 
per  cent.,  commission  and  expenses  to  £12,437, 
and,  after  reserving  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  for  unexpired  risks  there  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  £1,204  to  carry  to  profit  and  loss. 
Premium  receipts  in  the  employers'  liability 
section  came  to  £20,649  (as  against  £19,987  in 
the  preceding  account)  claims  paid  and  out¬ 
standing  absorbed  £7,064,  being  at  the  very 
moderate  rate  of  34.2  per  cent.,  commission 
and  expenses  took  £11,575,  and,  after  making 
up  the  40  per  cent,  reserve  for  unexpired 
liability,  the  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss 
(including  a  contribution  of  £1,452  from  in¬ 
terest)  was  £3,198.  In  the  “general”  section 
—in  which  is  transacted  burglary,  third  party, 
plate  glass,  motor  insurance,  etc. — the  Asso¬ 
ciation  received  last  year  £47,759  in  pre¬ 
miums  (as  against  £45,979  in  1913);  claims 
paid  and  outstanding  amounted  to  £23,001  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  48.2  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums,  commission  and  expenses  to  £27,031 
and  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  £15,919 
1-3  per  cent,  of  the  premiums);  draft  from 
profit  and  loss  to  square  account,  £3,746. 


BALTIMORE  CHANGES 


Maccubbin  Bros.  Open  New  Agency 
With  Ohio  Farmers,  Royal  Under¬ 
writers  and  Imperial 


W.  R.  Maccubbin  for  thirty  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  agency  of  Birckhead 
&  Son,  with  his  brother,  W.  H.  Mac¬ 
cubbin,  for  twenty-four  years  connected 
with  the  same  agency,  have  opened  an 
agency  under  the  firm  name  of  Mac¬ 
cubbin  Bros,  in  Baltimore,  and  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  Royal  Underwriters,  Ohio 
Farmers,  and  the  Imperial,  of  New 
York. 

The  agency  of  Birckhead  &  Son  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  Maury  and  Don- 
nelly-Williams  and  Thompson  Co.  Mr. 
P.  Maccauley  Birckhead,  the  surviving 
member  of  Birckhead  &  Son,  will  here¬ 
after  be  associated  with  the  above 
agency  and  will  have  his  offices  in  the 
Maury  and  Donnelly-Williams  and 
Thompson  Co.’s  building.  Mr.  Birck¬ 
head  has  resigned  the  agency  for  the 


CAN’T  STOP  NEWS 


Efforts  of  Insurance  Department  to 
Throttle  New  York  Office  Will  Not 
Be  Satisfactory 


The  net  result  of  the  embargo  put  on 
news  emanating  from  the  New  York 
office  of  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  will  have  only  this  result:  it 
will  enable  good  insurance  newspaper 
men  to  score  “beats”  on  newspaper 
men  of  lesser  ability.  News  is  news 
and  cannot  be  bottled  up.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  where  there  are  half 
a  hundred  men  in  an  office. 

Until  recently  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  out  news  nearly  every  day. 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  columns 
a  day.  It  gave  the  news  without  dis¬ 
crimination  or  favor,  the  chief  gainer 
being  the  Journal  of  Commerce  which 
some  mornings  devoted  most  of  its  in¬ 
surance  space  to  the  Department  and 
its  activities.  The  Department  was 
the  gainer  because  it  was  thus  able  to 
present  its  views  on  any  subject  and 
to  chronicle  its  activities  in  its  own 
way  and  first.  This  was  important  in  a 
controversy  because  the  man  who 
throws  the  first  brick  can  do  the  most 
damage. 

In  giving  the  tip  to  men  in  the  De¬ 
partment  that  the  able  heads  of  New 
York  departments  shall  not  talk  to  the 
newspapers  and  that  Albany  shall  be 
the  fountain  head  of  news  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  loser,  because  the  Albany 
office  has  always  been  adverse  to  talk¬ 
ing  for  publication  and  little  news  can 
be  expected  from  that  source.  The 
New  York  office  is  important  and  a 
great  news  center  and  news  will  leak 
out  and  will  be  printed  without  the  cen¬ 
sorship  and  preparation  that  has  been 
such  an  advantage  to  the  Department. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  heard 
some  talk  about  jealousy  of  New  York, 
but  it  does  not  take  much  stock  in  such 
talk.  It  does  believe,  however,  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  the 
Insurance  Department  is_  doing  and  it 
does  not  believe  in  muzzling  the  able 
and  intelligent  executives  who  presum¬ 
ably  have  tact  enough  to  know  when 
to  keep  quiet  and  when  to  talk. 


following  companies,  which  he  has  rep¬ 
resented  for  seme  years,  viz.:  I  on- 
don  Underwriters;  Imperial  of  New 
York;  Ohio  Farmers,  Ohio,  and  the 
Century  of  Scotland. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  10,  1915. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  FIRE  PREVENTION 

Chief  Kenlon  of  New  York  City,  Outlines  Plan  for 
Municipalities  to  Follow 


The  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers,  of  which  Chief  John 
Kenlon  of  the  New  York  Department 
is  chairman,  presented  to  the  annual 
"■onvention  of  the  association  in  Cin- 


vention  Bureau  or  branch  of  the  lire 
department  and  its  relation  to  the  fire 
extinguishing  and  fire  alarm  bureaus 
or  branches.  Only  such  portions  of  the 
fire  extinguishing  and  fire  alarm 
branches  have  been  given  as  are  neces- 


a  technically  trained  man  of  several 
years’  experience  and  be  conversant 
with  modern  requirements  for  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  fire  protection.  Frequent¬ 
ly  such  a  man  can  be  obtained  from 
the  uniformed  force  of  the  department; 
if  not,  the  examinations  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  chief  of  the  fire  prevention  bu¬ 
reau  will  have  supervision,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  over  the  several  func¬ 
tions  of  the  bureau.  These  functions 
are  as  follows:  Inspections,  regular 
and  special;  building  construction  and 
auxiliary  fire  appliances;  occupancies; 


case  of  the  chief  inspector.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  should  provide  a  good  head 
and  a  group  of  specialists,  one  in 
charge  of  each  particular  branch.  Too 
much  care  cannot  he  exercised  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  part  of  the  organization  for 
if  there  is  incompetency  here  it  will 
soon  be  reflected  in  the  results  and  in 
public  criticism.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Bureau  is  strong  in  this  part  of 
the  organization  it  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  build  up  or  strengthen 
any  weaknesses  elsewhere. 

Modern  Engineering  Requirements 

As  soon  as  this  part  of  the  organi- 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU  IN  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


cinnati  last  week  a  plan  for  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  Fire  Prevention  Bureaus 
ir.  American  city  fire  departments.  The 
report  in  part  follows: 

So  far  as  the  Municipality  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  time  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  when  every  city  and  town  will  be 
compelled  to  incorporate  in  its  fire  de¬ 
partment,  not  only  the  work  of  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishment  but  the  work  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  also,  particularly  if  it  expects 
to  keep  its  losses  low.  What  else  is 
there  left  for  us  to  do  after  we  have 
built  our  organizations  to  their  maxi¬ 
mum  strength  and  efficiency  if  our 
losses  continue  large?  A  high  loss 
record  reflects  on  the  fire  department 
and  so  does  a  low  loss  record,  but  in  a 
different  way.  Surely  then,  no  one  is 
as  vitally  interested  in  the  question  as 
the  fire  department.  In  the  future  our 
fire  departments  will  be  equally  a  fire 
prevention  and  fire  extinguishing  agen¬ 
cy.  Our  firemen  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups — Fire  Fighters  and  Fire 
Preventers. 

Departmental  Head 

The  fire  department  in  practically  all 
American  cities  is  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  some  administrative  head  to 
whom  the  chief  of  the  fire  department 
is  responsible.  In  some  cases  this  is 
a  single  commissioner,  commission,  fire 
board  or  council  committee.  In  some 
departments  the  chief’s  primary  duties 
are  the  extinguishing  of  fires  and  con¬ 
trol  over  the  apparatus  and  fire  force. 
In  other  departments  he  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  Are  alarm  system.  In 
considering  the  subject  of  fire  preven¬ 
tion  the  committee  has  concluded  that 
as  the  duties  and  services  of  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishment,  fire  alarm  and  fire  pre¬ 
vention  are  so  closely  inter-related  and 
that  the  results,  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  any  one  have  such 
an  important  bearing  on  the  efficiency 
and  results  of  the  other  that  they 
should  all  be  embodied  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  department  and  for  the 
successful  results  of  which  the  chief 
should  be  held  responsible. 

Diagram  Explained 

With  this  in  view  a  diagram  has 
been  prepared  showing  in  skeleton 
form  the  organization  of  a  Fire  Pre- 


sary  to  show  their  relation  to  the  fire 
prevention  branch.  The  fire  prevention 
branch  has  been  laid  out  mainly  to 
show  its  various  functions.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  method  can  be  adopted 
by  departments  of  the  very  largest 
cities  as  'well  as  those  of  the  smaller 
towns.  A  description  of  the  application 
of  the  scheme  as  applying  to  a  large 
city  will  serve  to  show  the  method  of 
organization  in  such  places  and  at  the 
same  time  make  apparent  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  explanation  further  on  of  how 
such  bureaus  or  branches  may  be 
adopted  in  smaller  towns. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  in  the  fire 
department  local  conditions  should  be 
studied  to  determine  the  necessary 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  different  functions  of  the  bu¬ 
reau.  The  laws  and  ordinances  creat¬ 
ing  and  governing  the  fire  department 
and  providing  for  a  fire  alarm  system, 
in  addition  to  any  laws  or  ordinances 
touching  on  the  question  of  lire  preven¬ 
tion  should  be  reviewed  carefully.  After 
this  has  been  accomplished  a  definite 
and  detailed  scheme  of  organisation 
should  be  worked  out  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  diagram  and  the  laws 
and  ordinances  revised  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  complete  organization  of  the 
fire  department  with  a  Fire  Extinguish¬ 
ment  Bureau,  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 
and  Fire  Alarm  Bureau.  Unless  this  is 
done  various  complications,  disputes 
and  discussions  will  arise  on  account 
of  possible  conflicting  laws  on  organi¬ 
zation,  power,  duties,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  standards  and  authority.  There 
should  be  no  question  about  these  mat¬ 
ters.  The  law  should  be  complete  and 
clear  on  the  entire  subject. 

Man  at  Head  of  Bureau 

In  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  fire  prevention  bureau  the  high¬ 
est  subordinate  under  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department,  is  the  chief  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  or  chief  inspector.  He  should  be 
of  good  executive  ability  and  have  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  ordi¬ 
nary  and  special  fire  prevention  inspec¬ 
tion  work,  construction  of  buildings, 
auxiliary  fire  appliances,  their  use,  de¬ 
sign  and  limitations,  hazardous  occu¬ 
pancies,  etc.  He  should  preferably  be 
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investigation  of  fire;  records  and  fil¬ 
ing;  publicity  and  education.  In  a  very 
large  city  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  have  a  head  in  charge  of  each  of 
these  functions  or  branches.  In  other 
cities  several  of  these  functions  or 
branches  can  be  combined,  making  pos¬ 
sibly  three  divisions,  whereas  in  still 
other  cities  they  may  be  arranged  in 
two  divisions,  and  so  on  until  in  very 
small  towns  the  entire  work  would  be 
carried  on  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment.  The  heads  of  these  different 
functions  or  branches  should  qualify  as 
regards  executive  ability,  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  branch  over 
which  they  are  to  have  supervision  and 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches.  It  is  possible  to  secure  such 
men  from  the  uniformed  force  of  the 
fire  department;  however,  if  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  the  examination  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  as  in  the 


zation  is  perfected,  the  administrative 
head  of  the  fire  department  or  the  chief 
of  the  fire  department  should  meet 
with  the  chief  inspector  of  the  fire  pre¬ 
vention  bureau  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  bureau  and  es¬ 
tablish  rules,  regulations  and  detailed 
standards  and  requirements  for  the 
work  to  be  carried  on.  In  doing  this 
the  modern  requirements  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection  engineering  should  be  followed 
and  where  possible  adopted,  so  that 
property  owners  will  not  be  confronted 
with  a  municipal  requirement  or  stand¬ 
ard  which  is  radically  different  from 
modern  engineering  practice.  The  bu¬ 
reau  can  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  adoption  of  standards  that 
have  been  approved  and  adopted  by 
recognized  engineering  bodies;  if  this 
cannot  be  done  slight  modifications 
may  be  made  thereof  to  meet  local  con¬ 
ditions. 
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CASUALTY  CLAIM  CONVENTION 

NO  NEED  FOR  WESTERN  ASSN. 


Variety  of  Subjects  in  “Question  Box’ 
Arouses  Keen  Interest  Among 
Members 


International  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls, 
September  9. — The  largest  number  of 
casualty  claim  men  ever  assembled  is 
gathered  here  in  attendance  at  the 
sixth  annual  Convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Claim  (Association. 

The  Convention  was  formally  opened 
with  an  address  by  Edward  T.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  at  Niagara  Falls  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  contained  many  points  of  inter¬ 
est  and  of  value  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  touching  on  the  relation 
and  influence  of  the  accident  and  health 
business  to  the  industrial  situation. 

New  Medical  Directory 

Following  the  roll-call  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  minutes,  came  the  address 
of  President  M.  Barratt  Walker,  attor- 
ny-in-charge  of  the  casualty  claim  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  Fidelity 
&  Guarantee.  Mr.  Walker  told  of  the 
successes  that  had  greeted  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  and  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  past  year. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Executive 
Committee  that,  since  the  last  conven¬ 
tion.  a  medical  directory  had  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Association  which  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  twelve  hundred  rep¬ 
utable  examining  physicians,  a  copy  of 
which  was  distributed  to  each  member 
of  the  Association  present. 

Lawyers  Would  Organize 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  Association 
to  curtail  the  further  development  of 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
Western  attorneys  to  organize  a  claim 
association  independent  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional.  R.  M.  Haines,  general  counsel 
of  the  Interstate  Business  Men’s  Acci¬ 
dent  Association  of  Des  Moines,  was 
the  prime  mover  in  this  proposed  as¬ 
sociation  and  he  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  the  meeting  to  state  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  such  an  organization  was 
either  necessary  or  desirable.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  International  Association,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  who  spoke  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  was  that  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  and  did  include 
the  work  of  the  general  counsel  in  its 
activities;  that  the  various  phases  of 
claim  work  which  were  handled  by  the 
counsels  was  so  closely  fused  with  the 
other  branches  of  claim  work  that  the 
operation  of  a  separate  body  of  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  would  detract  from  the 
value  and  success  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions;  that  such  an  organization  would, 
therefore,  not  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  business.  The  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
decision  and  the  committee  submitted 
a  report  against  the  project,  putting  the 
Association  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  organization  of  a  separate  body  of 
general  counsels. 

Discusses  Blood  Pressure 

“Blood  Pressure  and  Its  Relation  to 
Accident  and  Health  Insurance”  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Ralph  S. 
Chappel,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Indiana 
Travelers  Accident  Association,  in 
which  he  gave  statistics  and  quoted  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  importance  blood 
pressure  bears  to  the  loss  ratio. 

Francis  J.  Kuerzi,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  told  in  his  paper  why  certificates 
should  not  be  accepted  in  the  majority 
of  cases  from  any  except  regularly  li¬ 
censed  physicians. 

In  adjusting  accident  and  health 
claims,  the  change  in  occupation  of  the 
policyholders  and  the  proportionate 
change  in  the  indemnity  purchased  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  policy  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  problem  to  the  adjus¬ 
ter.  Solon  T.  Gilmore,  general  counsel 


of  the  Business  Men’s  Accident  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  (America,  handled  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  this  subject  ably  and  compre¬ 
hensively. 

The  “Question  Box” 

The  most  interesting  and  attractive 
feature  in  the  order  of  business  of  the 
Convention  was  the  “Question  Box.” 
Under  this  head,  the  answer  that  Dr. 
W.  L.  Gahagan,  superintendent  of  the 
accident  and  health  department  of  the 
Globe  Indemnity  and  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  gave  to  the  question,  “What  is 
the  difference  between  the  meanings 
of  the  terms  ‘sickness’  and  ‘disease’ 
which  so  often  occur  in  health  policies 
in  the  phrase  ‘sickness  or  disease’?” 
cleared  up  anv  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  of  the  difference  between 
the  meaning  of  the  two  words  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  claim  adjusting. 

The  hotly  contested  debate  between 
George  H'.  Carr,  general  counsel  for 
the  Great  Western  Accident,  and  F.  J. 
Canty,  counsel  of  the  London  Guaran¬ 
tee  &  (Accident,  was  a  new  departure 
to  the  conventions  of  the  Association 
and  added  a  vim  to  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Carr  supported  the  affirmative  and 
Mr.  Canty  the  negative.  The  question 
was:  “A  policy  of  accident  insurance 
provides  that  no  indemnity  shall  be 
paid  in  the  event  of  death  due  to  sui¬ 
cide.  An  assured  contemplates  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.  It  is  established  that 
he  intended  to  climb  to  a  roof  of  a 
house  six  stories  high  and  to  jump 
therefrom  to  the  sidewalk.  He  was 
compelled  to  climb  a  very  narrow  stair¬ 
way  in  order  to  get  to  the  roof.  On 
his  way  up  the  stairway  one  of  the 
steps  broke  and  he  was  accidentally 
precipitated  to  the  floor  below.  His 
neck  was  broken  in  the  fall,  death  en¬ 
suing  instantly.  Is  the  company  liable 
for  the  death  of  the  assured?”  The 
question  was  a  knotty  one  and  argued 
as  only  two  capable  and  experienced 
lawyers  can  present  their  cases. 

Practical  Discussion 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  that  it  differed  so  widely  from 
those  previously  held  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  that  the  subjects  discussed 
dealt  with  practical  problems  of  claim 
handling  instead  of  theoretical  proba¬ 
bilities.  This  was  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  the  subjects  discussed  under 
the  “Question  Box.”  Heretofore,  the 
“Question  Box’’  has  taken  the  form  of 
extemporaneous  questions  and  an¬ 
swers;  in  arranging  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  J.  J.  Dorn,  executive 
superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Casualty,  originated  a  new  departure 
in  this  feature  by  assigning  questions 
two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
Convention.  The  idea,  as  carried  out, 
took  the  form  of  a  debate  on  various 
specified  conditions  which  pertain  to 
practical  claim  adjusting.  The  positive 

(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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Get  a  company  that  enables  you 
to  give  all  your  time  to  selling 
your  policy  and  doesn’t  require 
the  major  portion  of  your  time 
to  convince  your  prospect  your 
company  is  financially  all  right. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of 
such  companies.  Here’s  one — 

FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND  ::  ::  BALTIMORE 


LOWER  RATES  FOR  BANKS 


20  PER  CENT.  BURGLARY  CUT 


American  Surety  Co.  Declines  to  Issue 
More  Money  Orders  for  Bankers’ 
Convention  Members 


The  American  Bankers  Association 
is  in  session  this  week  in  Seattle.  The 
activities  of  the  Insurance  Committee 
of  the  association  are  interesting. 

During  the  year  this  committee  was 
authorized  to  arrange  with  the  burglary 
insurance  companies  to  furnish  certain 
information  regarding  attacks  on 
banks,  with  the  understanding  that 
much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  therefrom. 

The  Administrative  Committee  au¬ 
thorized  the  discontinuance  of  the 
money  order.  The  American  Surety 
Co.  which  issued  these  orders,  had  de¬ 
clined  to  continue  their  issuance  be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  support  to  make 
the  business  profitable. 

Insurance  Committee  Report 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  has  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee: 

“The  Insurance  Committee,  which 
has  its  own  office  in  Richmond  and 
a  secretary  who  devotes  much  time  to 
the  work  of  the  committee,  has  had 
an  active  year.  Its  work  is  now  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  Legal  Department, 
Membership  Committee,  Protective 
Committee  and  the  Library.  Particu¬ 
larly  effective  have  been  its  efforts  in 


reducing  the  cost  of  burglary  insur¬ 
ance.  In  co-operation  with  several  of 
the  State  bankers  associations  it  is 
expected  that  premiums  on  such  insur¬ 
ance  will  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent. 
This  would  mean  a  saving  of  $140,000 
a  year  to  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  In  several  States  this  reduction 
in  cost  is  already  in  effect. 

‘The  new  fidelity  bond  is  coming 
into  general  use.  This  bond  gives  a 
protection  to  members  of  a  kind  that 
has  never  before  been  had.  Many  of 
the  State  associations  are  now  appoint¬ 
ing  insurance  committees  with  which 
the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  has  co-opera¬ 
tive  relations.  The  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee,  Mr.  Ruffin,  has  vis¬ 
ited  several  of  the  conventions  of  State 
associations  before  which  he  has  made 
effective  addresses.  This  work  is  bound 
to  result  in  benefits  to  the  association 
in  increased  membership  as  well  as  in 
influence.” 


RESIDENT  AGENTS’  LAW 


Surety  Companies  Afraid  That  New 
Litigation  May  Lead  to  Trouble 
in  Future 


Liability 
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Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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Resident  agency  laws  have  become 
effective  in  some  States,  requiring  that 
surety  bonds  be  countersigned  by 
agents.  It  is  not  believed  that  these 
laws  will  work  so  satisfactorily  in 
surety  insurance  as  they  have  in  fire 
insurance.  However  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  agents  may  be  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  chance  of  violations  on  account 
of  misunderstanding  and  negligence 
and  for  such  violations  will  be  costly 
to  the  companies. 


AGENTS’  CONVENTIONS 

A  number  of  conventions  of  National 
Surety  Co.  agents  are  being  held  this 
month.  One  in  Kansas  City  took  place 
Thursday  of  this  week.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  William  Drapier,  superintendent 
of  agents,  representing  the  home  office. 
At  the  Birmingham  Convention  a  lov¬ 
ing  cup  was  given  to  President  Joyce. 
A  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City  was 
also  held. 


CLEARING  HOUSE  A  SUCCESS 

The  new  Surety  Clearing  House  is  a 
success.  The  second  clearings  were 
in  excess  of  the  first  when  they  footed 
$18,000.  Seven  companies  are  in,  and 
more  are  expected  to  join. 

Manager  It.  It.  Gilkey  will  leave  this 
week  for  the  Pacific  Coast  where  he 
will  attend  the  Convention  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners.  While  in  the 
far  West  he  will  visit  several  cities  in 
relation  to  surety  matters. 
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Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  KI  I'K  TO  I»AY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Report  of  Standardization  Committee  of  National  Council 
of  Insurance  Federation  Executives 

By  Fred  L.  Gray,  Chairman 


JOINT  MANAUtKS  IN  THE  WEST 


LUTHER-RATHBONE  NEW  FIRM 


To  Manage  Western  Accident  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America 


Luther-Rathbone  is  the  name  of  a 
new  firm,  composed  of  H.  A.  Luther 
and  J.  V.  Rathbone  of  Chicago,  who  be¬ 
come  managers  of  the  Western  acci 
dent  department  of  the  Casualty  Com 
pany  of  America.  Luther-Rathbone  will 
handle  the  company’s  industrial  busi 
ness  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis 
consin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Wyo¬ 
ming.  and  will  write  commercial  ac¬ 
cident  business  in  unoccupied  territory 
In  these  States.  The  firm  is  opening 
an  office  in  the  Insurance  Exchange. 
Chicago. 

The  business  of  the  Western  acci¬ 
dent  department  now  consists  of  the 
business  of  the  company’s  "provident” 
department,  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  past  few  months  by  J.  V.  Rath- 
bone,  and  well  developed,  too,  and  the 
Western  industrial  business  which  the 
company  secured  last  January  by  re¬ 
insurance  of  the  Royal  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  together  with  what  the  old  Royal 
agency  plant  has  written  since  in  this 
territory.  Luther-Rathbone  will  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  the  development  of 
the  territory  in  which  there  is  not  al¬ 
ready  an  agency  plant. 

Mr.  Dunscomb  who  has  been  with 
Mr.  Rathbone,  goes  to  San  Francisco 
as  State  agent  of  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  lAmerica  for  the  industrial  de; 
partment. 

Personnel  of  Firm 

The  members  of  the  new  firm  are 
among  the  best  known  agency  men  in 
the  industrial  business.  H.  A.  Luther 
was  agency  manager  of  the  North 
American  Accident  from  1902  to  1912, 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
strongest  agency  men  in  the  country. 
He  had  had  a  successful  insurance  ex¬ 
perience  previously,  having  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  National  Life  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  of  the  Preferred  Accident 
in  California;  manager  of  the  Bankers’ 
Alliance  of  Los  Angeles  for  five  south¬ 
eastern  States,  where  he  wrote  ?2,300,- 
000  life  insurance  in  seventeen  months, 
and  having  had  industrial  accident  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  old  Metropolitan  Ac¬ 
cident  of  Chicago  and  the  United  States 
Health  and  Accident.  Since  January  1. 
1915,  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
intermediate  department  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Casualty  at  the  home  office.  He 
has  developed  that  department  into  a 
good  producer.  He  leaves  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Casualty  on  the  best  of  terms, 
the  new  position  apparently  offering 
greater  financial  opportunities  than  the 
connection  he  is  leaving. 

J.  V.  Rathbone  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Luther  in  the  North  American  Ac¬ 
cident  in  1904,  shortly  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  college.  He  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  1912  when,  oil  Mr. 
Luther’s  resignation,  he  became  joint, 
agency  manager.  Early  this  year,  he 
resigned  and  took  charge  of  the  new 
“provident”  department  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Luther  has  always  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  writing  personal  business.  He 
expects  to  continue  this  and  to  develop 
an  entirely  new  agency  plant,  trained 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Luther-Rathbone  will  add  a 
considerable  amount  of  business 
through  re-insurances,  several  of  which 
are  now  under  negotiation. 


C.  H.  Moore,  inspector  and  surveyor 
of  ratings  for  the  Royal  Indemnity,  has 
been  transferred  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  new  branch  recently  established  by 
the  Company  at  Helena,  Mont. 


The  Illinois  Surety  has  appointed  M. 
A.  Reese  general  agent  for  the  state  of 
Washington,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle. 


NOT  FAIR 


New  York  Times  Glorification  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  in  State  of 
Wisconsin 


Considerable  resentment  was  felt  in 
insurance  circles  because  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  workmen’s  compensation  in  Wis 
consin.  ihe  objection  to  the  article  is 
not  because  it  is  written  in  the  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly 
style  of  social  reform  glorification,  but 
in  its  mere  unnecessary  and  nasty 
slaps  at  stock  insurance  companies. 
The  writer  went  out  of  his  way  to  cast 
slurs  upon  the  methods  of  the  stock 
companies  in  paying  claims  in  Wis¬ 
consin  before  compensation  laws  were 
on  the  books.  It  seems  a  pretty  late 
date  to  have  to  reiterate  that  insurance 
companies  pay  their  honest  losses,  hut 
they  would  never  have  achieveiL^their 
present  eminence  and  standing  if  they 
had  “welched”  on  thein^losses;  and  no 
serious  critic  can  make  such  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  them.  The  newspaper 
writer  was  simply  hitting  below  the 
belt. 


WILL  NOT  INSURE  EMPLOYES 

“We  have  on  one  or  two  occasions 
felt  that  a  misunderstanding  or  un¬ 
pleasantness  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  adjustment  of  a  burglary  insurance 
policy  insuring  one  of  our  own  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  home  office  or  one  of  our 
agents,”  says  the  National  Surety  Co. 
in  a  letter  to  agents.  “In  making  a 
close  adjustment  we  might  feel  that  we 
were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  agent 
or  employe  or  he  might  think  that  we 
were  not  making  a  fair  adjustment,  or 
he  might  feel  some  hesitancy  in  mak¬ 
ing  claim  even  if  he  felt  the  claim  to 
be  entirely  just,  which  in  either  case 
would  create  unpleasantness,  and  to 
avoid  this  we  have  decided  not  to  issue 
any  more  burglary  insurance  to  our 
own  agents  or  emp’oyes.” 


C.  H.  Boyer,  manager  of  the  casualty 
department,  is  visiting  agencies  in  the 
South. 


Claim  Men  Meet  at  Niagara 
Falls 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

side  of  the  question  was  assigned  to 
one  man  for  discussion  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  another.  It  was  voted  by  the 
members  as  an  improvement  over  the 
old  plan. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Gahagan.  sunerintendent  Of 
(he  accident  and  health  department  of 
the  Globe  Indemnity,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Since  the  organization  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Claim  Association,  six  vears 
ago.  Dr.  Gahagan  has  been  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  its  activities.  He  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  presidency  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
and  has  been  re-elected  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  since  then. 

Among  the  other  members  who  were 
prominent  in  the  activities  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  were:  David  M.  Case,  chief 
adjuster  of  the  Travelers:  Phillip  H. 
Leakin,  claim  examiner  of  the  Aetna; 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  vice-president  of  the 
Aetna;  E.  E.  Bradley,  superintendent 
of  the  accident  and  health  denartment 
of  the  Royal  Indemnity;  Dr.  Clovis  M. 
Taylor,  medical  director  of  the  United 
Commercial  Trave’ers  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Le  Roy  Temnleman.  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  accident  department  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty  and  treasurer  of  the 
Association:  Charles  S.  Carey,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  industrial  claim  denart¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Accident:  R.  D. 
Emory,  secretary  of  the  Great  Western 
Casualty;  F.  D.  Harsh,  chief  adiuster 
of  the  Iowa  State  Traveling  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation,  and  T.  L.  Bean,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  accident  and  health  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit. 


In  attempting  to  standardize  the 
form  of  organization  of  the  several 
State  federations,  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  your  committee  to  draft  a  model 
which  will  be  at  once  brief  and  con¬ 
cise,  yet  not  dangerously  rigid.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  uniform  constitution  here 
submitted  will  prove  sufficiently  flexi¬ 
ble  to  meet  all  probable  contingencies, 
while  still  sufficiently  clear  and  expli¬ 
cit  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of 
the  true  function  of  the  organization, 
or  its  proper  governmental  procedure. 

The  section  to  which  most  study  was 
given,  and  to  which  we  particularly  in¬ 
vite  attention,  is  the  one  setting  forth 
the  object  of  the  organization.  In  our 
judgment  none  of  the  State  federations 
has  thus  far  hit  the  mark  in  describing 
the  purpose  of  this  movement.  Most 
of  them  deal  with  the  subject  in  terms 
so  vague  as  to  be  almost  meaningless, 
such  for  instance  as  “to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  insurers,  assured  and 

policyholders  of  the  State  of  . ” 

While  this  language  indicates  a  most 
laudable  ambition  it  leaves  one  in 
doubt  as  to  where  the  undertaking 
starts,  what  direction  it  follows,  and 
the  real  nature  of  its  goal.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  federation  has  al¬ 
ready  suffered  from  the  lack  of  plainly 
defined  boundaries  and  that  much  con¬ 
fusion  could  have  been  avoided  had 
there  been  a  better  understanding  at 
the  outset  of  what  it  did  not  propose 
doing.  In  consequence  of  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  there  are  not  a  few  who,  in  their 
loyalty  to  other  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions,  have  viewed  the  activities  and 
utterances  of  this  latest  arrival  with  no 
small  misgiving. 

What  is  Legitimate  Field? 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  im¬ 
perative  that  before  proceeding  further, 
we  should  “take  stock”  and  determine 
once  and  for  all  whether  there  is  a  legi¬ 
timate  field  of  endeavor  open  to  the 
federation,  one  which  at  no  point  and 
in  no  degree  overlaps  the  fields  already 
so  effectively  occupied  by  the  other  as¬ 
sociations.  And,  if  in  view  of  existing 
conditions,  and  of  the  past  performan¬ 
ces  of  the  Federation,  it  is  believed 
that  a  genuine  need  exists  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  work,  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  the  time  and  place  to  de¬ 
fine  the  nature  of  that  work  in  terms 
which  cannot  henceforth  be  misunder¬ 
stood. 

In  considering  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  committee’s  first  step  was  to 
determine  by  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  what  matters  and  things  do  not 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
movement,  and  in  doing  this  we  were 
slowly  but  surely  impelled  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Federation  has  but 
one  mission  which  it  can  reasonably 
invite  Insurance  men  of  all  classes  to 
support,  namely,  opposition  to  State  in¬ 
surance  in  any  and  all  forms.  We  are 
of  the  belief  that  to  go  to  a  single  step 
beyond  this  one  fundamental  issue  will 
ultimately  precipitate  questions  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  must  be  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  the  Federation  itslf. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  admits  to  its  membership  insur¬ 
ance  men  of  every  class  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  among  whom  there  are  many  who 
hold  widely  divergent  and  oft’times 
wholly  irreconcilable  views  regarding 
certain  of  the  theories  and  practices  of 


underwriting.  An  organization  thus 
constituted  cannot  properly  interest  it¬ 
self  in  such  controversial  questions  as 
the  relative  merits  of  legal  reserve  and 
assessment  life  insurance,  nor  can  it 
consistently  take  sides  in  the  perpetual 
debate  between  stock  and  mutual  com¬ 
panies,  either  fire  or  casualty. 

No  Disagreement  Between  Insurance 
Workers 

There  is,  however,  one  mighty  ques¬ 
tion  over  which  there  can  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  dispute  between  insurance  work¬ 
ers — a  question  in  which  all  are  vitally 
concerned — and  that  is  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  State  insurance  of  any 
kind  or  in  any  form,  not  only  to  com¬ 
panies  and  agents  but  to  the  insuring 
public  as  well.  To  this  doctrine  we 
all,  whatever  be  our  individual  insur¬ 
ance  creed  or  underwriting  dogma,  can 
enthusiastically  subscribe.  But  to  go 
beyond  such  common  ground  would 
only  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
invite  such  embarrassment  and  fric¬ 
tion  as  would  in  all  probability  lead  to 
the  early  disintegration  of  the  entire 
movement.  If  there  be  a  covert  hope 
on  the  part  of  any  Federation  man  that 
the  organization  may  sometime  be 
brought  to  wield  its  great  influence  in 
behalf  of  his  particular  insurance 
“ism”  that  hope  should  be  promptly 
dispelled;  and  hence  that  there  may  be 
no  further  uncertainty  regarding  the 
real  purpose  of  the  movement  we 
recommend  that  the  constitution  of  all 
State  organizations  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  article: 

“The  object  of  this  Federation  is  to 
furnish  to  its  members  and  the  general 
public  of  (Wisconsin,  etc.)  reliable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  origin,  nature 
and  effect  of  any  and  all  legislation, 
the  purpose  or  natural  consequence  of 
which  is  to  make  the  State  directly  or 
indirectly,  wholly  or  in  part,  an  under¬ 
writer  of  insurance  hazards  of  any  de¬ 
scription.” 

We  favor  this  language  for  three 
reasons;  first,  because  it  plainly  points 
to  the  one  indisputable  function  of  the 
Federation  and  thereby  sharply  elimi¬ 
nates  from  consideration  all  other 
functions;  second,  because,  though  nar¬ 
rowing  the  sphere  of  the  Federation’s 
activities  to  a  single  issue,  it  yet  opens 
the  way  to  the  employment  of  endless 
and  perfectly  legitimate  means  for  a 
final  and  correct  settlement  of  that  por- 
tcntious  issue.  It  lays  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  constructive  publicity  and  for 
all  manner  of  educational  campaigns, 
and  possibly  more  important  still,  it  af¬ 
fords  a  vehicle  of  enormous  potential 
power  whereby  the  “insurance  vote” 
may  be  effectually  mobilized  for  defen¬ 
sive  purposes  when,  perchance,  educa¬ 
tion  and  publicity  have  failed  to  score. 
In  the  third  place,  we  favor  this  form 
of  declaration  because  it  frankly  pro¬ 
claims  a  purpose  to  render  a  much 
needed  public  service,  a  purpose  which 
every  right  minded  citizen  should  ap¬ 
plaud.  Outside  of  that  insignificantly 
small  element  which  advocates  State 
insurance  from  ulterior  motives,  who  is 
there  that  can  possibly  object  to  learn¬ 
ing  from  authoritative  sources  the  true 
facts  regarding  a  matter  of  such  far 
reaching  importance  to  society?  Sure¬ 
ly  the  most  captious  critic  can  find  no 
possible  justification  for  attacking  this 
announcement  of  the  Federation’s  ob¬ 
ject. 
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The  difficulties  in  set- 
Effect  of  tling  claims  on  the  lives 
War  on  of  men  who  were  killed 
Policies  or  injured  while  fighting 
at  the  front  were  well 
described  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Federal  Record: 

“About  one-half  of  the  world  is  at 
war,  eleven  nations  being  engaged. 
When  the  war  was  declared  many  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  were  abroad 
and  subject  to  a  call  to  the  colors  as 
reservists.  Undoubtedly  some  were 
caught  and  impressed  into  service 
against  their  will.  Taking  one  of  these 
as  an  example,  let  us  assume  that  he 
holds  a  health  and  accident  insurance 
policy,  restrictionless  as  regards  war 
or  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  domestic  company,  and  that  members 
of  his  family  residing  here  keep  in 
force  by  the  payment  of  premiums  dur¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  com¬ 
pany  neglecting  to  cancel.  Assume 
further  that  while  beseiged  in  a  for¬ 
tress  he  accidentally  Injures  his  hand 
on  a  rusty  nail  necessitating  the  loss 
of  his  arm.  That  from  the  date  of  in¬ 
jury  the  seige  continues,  cutting  him 
off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world  until  the  policy  limita¬ 
tions  relative  to  notice,  proof,  etc., 
have  run. 

“Admitting  that  the  man’s  impress¬ 
ment  into  war  frustrated  performance 
at  the  time  specified  in  the  policy, 
would  the  notice  and  the  proof  stipu¬ 
lations  be  held  conditions  from  which 
the  policyholder  was  relieved  by  war 
making  performance  impossible? 

“In  this  supposititious  case,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  alien  enemy  or  the  closing  of 
the  courts  is  not  involved.  Had  the 
policyholder  been  an  alien  enemy  pre¬ 
vented  from  the  use  of  our  courts  by 
the  line  of  war  or  had  our  courts  been 
closed  by  state  of  war,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  question  would  be  involved  from 
the  one  here  presented. 

“Statutes  of  Limitations  as  applying 
to  ordinary  contracts  cease  to  run  when 
war  prevents  doing  of  the  acts  required 
to  stay  their  running,  yet  the  rule  is 
otherwise,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where,  un¬ 
der  an  insurance  policy,  certain  acts 
were  required  by  its  terms  within 
twelve  months  after  loss.  The  war  hav¬ 
ing  frustrated  the  acts  at  the  time  spe¬ 
cified,  the  stipulation  was  held  a  con¬ 
dition  from  which  the  plaintiff  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  war  making  performance  im¬ 
possible.  The  policyholder  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  wholly  relieved  therefrom 
and  not  bound  to  do  the  acts  within 
twelve  months  after  peace,  the  general 
Statutes  of  Limitations  being  the  only 
limits  left.  It  was  so  held  in  1871  in 
Semmes  vs.  Hartford  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny,  13  Wall  (U.  S.)  158. 

“But  the  facts  supposed  present  a 
different  case.  The  policyholder  is  not 
an  alien  enemy  and  our  courts  are 
open.  Of  course,  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  had  no  control  have  made 
it  impossible  to  furnish  proof  of  loss 
within  the  time  prescribed,  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  whether  he  is 
excused.  We  believe  he  is  so  far  as 
the  policy  limitation  would  be  concern¬ 
ed,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  would  be  suspended.  In 
other  words,  assuming  that  proof  was 
required  by  the  policy  terms  within  90 
days,  he  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
wholly  relieved  from  furnishing  such 
proof  within  the  time  specified  and 
could  commence  his  action  to  recover 
on  the  policy  for  his  loss  if  proof  was 
furnished  at  any  time  within  the  limits 
of  the  general  Statute  of  Limitations 
governing.  The  exact  case  here  sup¬ 
posed  has  never  been  decided  so  far  as 
we  are  aware.” 


The  fact  that  much  new 
Going  business  is  to  be  secur- 
Over  ed  by  the  agent  going 
Your  List  back  over  his  list  of 
policyholders  is  declared 
by  the  Massachusetts  Accident  Com¬ 


pany  in  its  Monthly  Bulletin  in  these 
terms: 

“There  are  thousands  of  policyhold¬ 
ers  on  the  Company’s  books,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  many  on  your  list,  who  are 
carrying  small  policies  and  who  could 
easily  be  induced  to  increase  the 
amount  of  insurance  they  are  carrying. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  par¬ 
ties  who  are  carrying  dollar-a-month 
policies.  The  claim  department  is  con¬ 
tinually  paying  sickness  claims  under 
the  dollar-a-month  form  of  contract 
where  the  insured  never  knew  that  the 
company  was  issuing  a  policy  covering 
the  first  week  of  sickness,  and  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have 
taken  out  a  special  policy  had  they 
been  made  acquainted  with  its  attract¬ 
ive  features  at  the  time  they  were  so¬ 
licited. 

"Go  over  your  books  from  time  to 
time  and  see  if  there  are  not  policy¬ 
holders  there  who  should  be  carrying 
larger  policies  or  who  have  contracts 
excluding  the  first  week  of  sickness 
who  can  be  shown  the  benefits  of  our 
policies  which  provide  coverage  for  the 
first  week  of  sickness  and  those  cover¬ 
ing  non-confining  sickness  at  full  rate. 
Many  of  our  field  men  are  giving  this 
matter  their  attention  with  the  result 
tl'.at  their  policyholders  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  more 
complete  protection.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  making  a  good  increase  in 
their  incomes,  due  to  the  increased 
commission  on  the  larger  premium.” 

*  *  * 

T.  J.  Falvey,  president 

Realizing  of  the  Massachusetts 

On  Your  Bonding,  draws  a  line 
Dreams  between  constructive  and 

idle  dreaming.  He  says 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Co-ordina¬ 
tor: 

“Tell  your  man  of  business  that  he 
is  a  ‘dreamer,’  and  you  will  arouse  im¬ 
mediate  resentment  for  a  certain  im¬ 
plication  of  odium  has  come  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  term.  ‘Poets  and 
Dreamers’  is  an  expression  not  uncom¬ 
monly  used  to  denote  impractical  men 
who  are  not  adapted  to  the  strenuous, 
exacting  demands  of  a  business  life. 
But  we  must  remember,  as  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  that  there  are  dreamers  and 
dreamers.  There  are  the  idle  dream¬ 
ers  who  derive  a  trance-like  ecstasy  or 
pleasure  out  of  unrealities,  which  for 
the  nonce  seem  real,  because  they  are 
mastered  by  their  dreams.  And  then 
there  are  the  dreamers  to  whom  un¬ 
realities  do  not  take  on  false  substance, 
but  rather  act  as  spurs  towards  efforts 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  practical 
realization. 

“We  should  all  be  dreamers  in  the 
latter  sense.  We  should  have  and  use 
the  power  of  imagination — of  visualiz¬ 
ing — of  producing  mind-pictures  so  al¬ 
luring  that  they  will  act  as  incentives 
toward  plans  and  efforts  which  will 
bring  about  their  realization.  And  we 
should  see  to  it  that  we  are  ever  mas¬ 
ters  of — not  mastered  by — our  dreams. 
No  great  thing  was  ever  accomplished 
without  a  dream — imaeination.  if  you 
prefer — at  its  origin.  Mind-pictures  of 
inspiring  and  highlv  desirable  results 
are  the  actuating  causes  of  invention, 
creation  and  accomplishment. 

“As  purveyors  of  insurance  we  should 
contemplate  freely  in  our  imagination 
all  the  satisfaction,  material  benefits, 
and  iovs  which  would  be  ours  follow¬ 
ing  a  deservedly  wider  recognition  of 
our  mastery  of  insurance  matters  and 
of  our  consequent  pre-eminent  ability 
to  serve.  We  should  see  in  our  minds 
the  rewards  and  satisfaction  of  broad¬ 
er  business  operations,  of  unquestioned 
leadership  in  our  territories,  and  of  a 
more  worths  serving  of  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  Having  conceived  such  a  pic¬ 
ture.  and  being  masters  of  our  dreams, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  we  will  strive 
the  more  earnestly  for  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Our  objects  will  become  more 
definite. 

“Let  us  give  free  play  to  our  imagi¬ 
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EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


nations,  all  in  the  proper  season,  and 
then  find  our  pleasure  not  in  the  idle 
contemplation  of  what  might  be,  but  in 
well-ordered  efforts  to  realize  our 
dreams. 

“Master  your  dreams  and  make  them 
keen  incentives.” 

*  *  * 

TRIBUTE  TO  CLAIM  MEN 


British  Underwriter  Says  Their  De¬ 
partment  is  Most  Important  in 
Casualty  Insurance 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  claim 
men  are  meeting  this  week  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Yorkshire. 
England,  G.  Ibberson,  of  the  Essex  & 
Suffolk  Equitable  Insurance  Society  of 
Leeds,  said  that  In  his  opinion  the 
Claims  Department  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  an  insurance  company’s 
staff.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  out¬ 
door  staff,  with  the  supervision  of  the 
branch  manager,  selects  new  business, 
claims  will  arise;  and  if  these  are  not 
dealt  with  efficiently  the  business  will 
result  in  a  loss,  or  at  best  in  a  dimin¬ 
ished  profit. 


COVERING  LOST  SECURITIES 


The  National  Surety  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  prepared  to  furnish 
bonds  covering  issue  of  duplicate  se¬ 
curities  in  place  of  any  that  may  have 
been  lost  on  the  steamer  Arabic.  It 
is  said  that  a  large  amount  of  stocks 
and  bonds  were  carried  on  the  vessel. 
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Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 

are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Suocessful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 
upon  request. 

FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

—  '  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President  WM.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 

HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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CALL  ON  COMPTON 


The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  ol  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Reiourcei  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  38 


New  York  City,  Friday,  September  17,  1915  $3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


ARE  TOO  MANY 

CONVENTIONS  HELD? 


Traveling  Many  Miles  to  Hear  Oratory 
Often  of  an  Indifferent 
Nature 

WHERE  MEETINGS  ARE  WEAK 


Multiple  Conventions  a  Heavy  Tax  on 
Individual  Resources  of  the 
Agents 


Americans  love  to  talk.  Pick  up  any 
newspaper  any  day  of  the  wreek,  turn 
to  any  column  and  it  is  a  two  to  one 
bet  that  you  will  find  a  manufacturer 
or  a  politician  or  a  banker  or  a  lawyer 
or  a  diplomat  or  a  doctor  turned 
preacher.  He  is  giving  his  advice  in 
a  paragraph  or  a  column — for  whatever 
the  editor  thinks  it  worth  in  space. 
Sometimes  he  is  talking  at  a  conven¬ 
tion — sometimes  at  a  patriotic  meeting 
— sometimes  at  a  camp  of  guardsmen — 
sometimes  merely  in  an  interview. 
Enough  oratory  is  spilled  every  day  in 
this  country  to  fill  the  shelves  that 
were  destroyed  at  Louvain. 

Insurance  Conventions 
Insurance  men  come  by  their  love  of 
talk  naturally.  They  have  to  talk  to 
sell  their  wares  and  they  just  naturally 
fall  into  the  gift.  And  so  it  is  that  the 
convention  habit  has  the  insurance  fra¬ 
ternity  in  a  grip  that  is  tightening  it¬ 
self  so  securely,  and  entailing  such  a 
consumption  of  time  and  expense 
that  many  sober  heads  in  the  business 
are  asking  the  questions:  Are  there 
not  too  many  conventions;  are  these 
conventions  often  held  in  inaccessible 
places?  Are  they  not  frequently  fruit¬ 
less  of  result;  do  they  not  cost  insur¬ 
ance  men  individually  a  lot  of  unnec¬ 
essary  money? 

Furthermore,  are  there  not  too  many 
associations?  And  do  not  these  associ¬ 
ations  double  up  on  each  other?  We 
have  seen  the  spectacle  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Agents  dropping 
the  word  fire  so  as  to  embrace  the 
casualty  agents;  and  we  have  seen  the 
National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents  flirting  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Fire  Agents.  There  is  the  federation 
composed  of  both  members,  and  there 
are  the  State  associations.  One  live 
agent  in  New  York  State,  having  the 
interest  of  the  business  at  heart  and 
wishing  to  be  progressive  and  to  be¬ 
long  to  everything  that  will  elevate  the 
business,  will  have  attended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conventions  by  November  1: 

The  fire  agents  meeting  in 
Utica  and  the  liability  agents 
meeting,  also  up  State;  his  local 
board  meeting;  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Federation;  the  Detroit  cas- 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 
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‘,CC he  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  Jlmerica” 
Organized  1853 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK”  costs 
no  more  than  in  any  other  company,  but  every  “HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK”  Policy  means  the  most  protedion  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  lnSUranCe  QO. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS  BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


Dec. 

31. 

1910 

...  $404,792.15 

Dec. 

31. 

1910 

..  $29,497.31 

Dec. 

31. 

191  1 

...  511.382.11 

Dec. 

31. 

1911 

..  206.333.21 

Dec. 

31. 

1912 

628,702.95 

Dec. 

31. 

1912 

..  349,879.06 

Dec. 

31. 

1913 

...  969,385.74 

Dec. 

31. 

1913 

..  520,402.34 

Dec. 

31. 

1914 

...  1,293,503.82 

Dec. 

31. 

1914 

..  990,350.16 

Writing  Commercial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health - Plate  Glass 

Employers',  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


PROMINENT  MEN  TALK 
TO  POLICYHOLDERS 


“Every  Day  We  March  on  to  Old  Age 
and  Incapacity,”  Says  Senator 
Underwood 


PREUS  AND  DARST  ON  LOANS 


Southern  States  Life  Issues  Interesting 
Paper  That  Goes  to  General 
Public 


The  Southern  States  Life  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  issued  this  week  a  special  paper 
to  policyholders  containing  contribu¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  nation.  The  contributors  include 
United  States  Senators  Oscar  W.  Un¬ 
derwood  and  Hoke  Smith,  Bishop  W. 
A.  Candler,  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  J. 
A.  O.  Preus,  of  Minnesota;  Robert  F. 
Maddox,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  A. 
Darst,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  West 
Virginia,  and  others.  The  issue  con¬ 
tains  some  striking  cartoons  against 
the  insurance  twister. 

A  Strong  Call  to  Insure  by  Senator 
Underwood 

One  of  the  most  striking  articles  is- 
from  the  pen  of  Senator  Underwood, 
for  some  years  majority  leader  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Underwood  took  as  his  subject, 
“Have  a  Care  for  the  Future,”  and  his 
advice  to  the  public  follows: 

It  has  been  said  that  the  wise 
man  does  not  live  in  the  past,  for 
the  past  cannot  be  mended;  that 
he  does  not  live  in  the  future  be¬ 
cause  the  future  is  unchartered 
land,  but  that  he  lives  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  makes  the  most  of  the  day 
and  the  hour  he  has  with  him. 

This  is  probably  the  best  way 
for  men  to  get  the  best  results 
from  each  day  they  live,  both  so 
far  as  their  productive  capacity 
and  their  happiness  is  concerned, 
but  we  cannot  forget  the  future  en¬ 
tirely.  Every  day  we  march  on  to 
old  age  and  incapacity.  Every  day 
we  face  the  dangers  and  accidents 
of  life.  Every  day  we  approach 
nearer  the  hour  when  our  mental¬ 
ity  will  lose  the  keenness  of  its 
edge  and  our  physical  forces  will 
begin  to  fail.  The  wise  man,  there¬ 
fore,  who  lives  in  the  hour  that  is 
with  him  will  have  some  thought 
for  the  future  and  store  up  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  the  days  to  come. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
man  can  conserve  his  surplus  en¬ 
ergies  for  future  use.  The  product 
of  his  toil  may  be  buried  in  the 
ground  by  the  miser,  invested  in 
land  by  the  farmer,  or  in  stocks 
and  bonds  by  the  business  man, 
but  to  make  a  good  investment  re¬ 
quires  accurate  information  and 
good  business  judgment.  These 
qualities  are  not  possessed  by  all. 
For  the  average  man,  who  is  not 
fortunate  in  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  affairs,  a 
life  insurance  policy  in  a  good 
company  is  a  safe,  practical  way 
to  store  up  his  surplus  energies 
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for  the  protection  of  his  old  age 
and  the  benefit  of  his  family  after 
he  is  gone. 

Policy  Loans  Denounced 

Commissioner  Darst,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Loved  Ones  Lose,"  discussed  pol¬ 
icy  loans.  Too  often  such  borrowing 
defeats  the  very  object  of  life  insur¬ 
ance — that  of  protecting  the  benefici¬ 
ary,  he  said.  The  intention  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  generally  excellent;  he  in¬ 
tends  to  repay  the  loan  in  a  short 
time;  but  statistics  show  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  such  loans  are 
ever  repaid.  They  are  apparently  much 
more  difficult  to  discharge  than  other 
loans.  The  result  is  a  lapsed  policy  or 
a  reduction  of  the  amount  payable  at 
death. 

“A  little  sacrifice  in  most  cases 
would  have  made  the  loan  unneces¬ 
sary,”  writes  Commissioner  Darst. 
“Could  we  make  a  sacrifice  in  a  more 
worthy  cause — that  of  protecting  our 
loved  ones?” 

Interest  of  the  Wife 
J.  A.  O.  Preus,  of  Minnesota,  was 
for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Legislation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  and  is  now  State  Auditor  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  topic  was  “Policy  Loan  a 
Thing  to  Fear.”  Some  points  made  by 
him  follow: 

“Men  are  too  ready  to  borrow  on 
their  policies.  Too  frequently  they 
look  upon  life  insurance  as  their  own 
property,  and  not  as  they  should— a 
contract  for  the  benefit  of  prospective 
widows  and  orphans. 

“The  ordinary  wife  works  as  hard 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  home  as  her 
husband.  The  life  contract  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  wife’s  property, 
and  the  husband  should  not  borrow 
money  upon  it. 

“Women  often  strive  to  help  pay 
life  insurance  premiums  and  fail  to 
discover  until  their  husbands  die  that 
possibly  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
policy. 

“Where  a  man  borrows  upon  his 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pre¬ 
miums  he  is  to  be  excused.  From  bor¬ 
rowing  for  any  other  purpose,  he 
should  be  discouraged.  Where  he  does 
so  for  speculative  purposes  he  cheats 
his  family. 

“A  man  should  not  be  permitted  to 
borrow  upon  his  policy  without  the 
consent  of  the  beneficiary.  Every 
woman  who  is  striving  that  her  hus¬ 
band  may  pay  premiums  upon  life  in¬ 
surance  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and 
children  should  always  know  whether 
there  is  a  loan  on  such  policy  if  she 
desires  to  be  certain  to  what  extent 
she  is  protected. 

Defeats  Purpose  of  Insurance 
“The  purpose  of  every  life  insurance 
company  is  to  pay  death  claims  and 
protect  families.  Less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  loans  made  upon  policies  are 
ever  repaid.  The  condition  is  becom¬ 
ing  so  serious  that  unless  the  public 
awakens  to  the  evil  of  the  practice,  the 
pendulum  will  swing  back  and  instead 
of  having  legislation  compelling  legal 
reserve  life  insurance  companies  to 
loan  to  policyholders,  they  will  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  so. 

“During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
percentage  of  policy  loans  to  the  re¬ 
serves  has  increased  from  approxi¬ 
mately  3  1-3  per  cent,  to  more  than  16 
per  cent.  Life  insurance  policies  are 
now  mortgaged  by  loans  of  this  nature 
in  the  sum  of  approximately  $550,000,- 
000.” 

Mr.  Maddox  discussed  the  ravages  of 
war  as  contrasted  with  a  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  morally  uplifts  the  people- 
life  insurance.  Bishop  Candler  dis¬ 
cussed  prohibition.  Senator  Smith  dis¬ 
cussed  the  cotton  situation. 

The  Southern  States  Life 
The  special  issue  of  publication  of 
the  Southern  States  Life  is  of  unusual 
interest,  and  President  Wilmer  L. 
Moore  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
character  and  merit. 

In  a  recent  report  on  this  Company 
the  Alabama  Insurance  Department 
discussed  gains  made  by  the  Southern 


States  Life;  called  attention  to  recent 
reduction  in  its  expenses;  and  conclud¬ 
ed  by  saying:  “By  reason  of  its  free¬ 
dom  from  promotion  and  exploitation 
foi  spoils  it  is  deserving  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  patronage  of  the  Southern  people. 
I  has  an  efficient  and  economical  man¬ 
agement  and  its  general  plans  are 
sound  and  capable  of  fulfillment.” 


GUARANTY  LIFE  CONVENTION 

Successful  Agents  Show  How  to  Sell 
Various  Kinds  of  Policy;  $100,000 
Club  Officers 


The  Guaranty  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  recently  held  its  annual  $100,000 
Club  meeting  at  the  home  office  of  the 
Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  L.  J.  Dougherty,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Guaranty  Life.  F. 
I.  McGraw,  State  actuary  of  Iowa  fol¬ 
lowed;  and  a  talk  was  given  by  Dr.  W. 
L.  Allen,  medical  director  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  A  reply  to  the  addresses  of  the 
officers  and  State  Actuary  was  made 
by  James  F.  Lavin,  past  president  of 
the  $100,000  Club.  The  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  for  luncheon  at  the  Davenport 
Commercial  Club. 

In  the  afternoon  representatives  as¬ 
sembled  and  J.  E.  Murphy,  manager  of 
Nebraska,  demonstrated  selling  a 
twenty  payment  life  policy  to  J.  E. 
Kennefick,  home  office  representative. 
T.  G.  Mason  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  illus¬ 
trated  a  selling  talk  on  a  twenty  pay¬ 
ment  guaranteed  premium  policy  to  J. 
S.  McCormack  of  Marshalltown.  O.  E. 
Dickeson,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  illus¬ 
trated  an  endowment  option  policy  to 
R.  Van  Wie  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  A.  F. 
Whittam  of  Sheldon,  Iowa,  illustrated 
an  economic  policy  to  John  Downs  of 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa.  P.  E.  Caulfield  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  showed  how  he  ap¬ 
proached  and  sold  policies  to  H.  M. 
Garvey  of  Davenport. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  I. 
Will  C.  Holman  of  Mason  City;  D.  R. 
Foster  of  Muscatine;  Wm.  Nelson  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  H.  J.  McFarland  of 
Davenport;  L.  L.  Waggoner  of  Daven¬ 
port;  Lloyd  A.  Storm  of  St.  Louis;  J. 
F.  Fink  of  Davenport;  E.  P.  Brownson 
of  DeWitt;  C.  A.  Maines  of  Williams¬ 
burg;  M.  C.  Corbett  of  Mason  City; 
and  H.  A.  Malanaphy  of  Cresco.  Au¬ 
tomobiles  took  the  visitors  to  the  Iowa- 
ns.  Farms  and  through  the  tri-cities, 
Moline,  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.  At 
a  banquet  at  the  Davenport  Outing 
Club  seventy-five  sat  down.  Aug.  E. 
Steffen,  president  of  the  Company, 
made  opening  remarks  and  introduced 
the  toastmaster,  L.  J.  Dougherty.  A. 
E.  Carroll,  counsel  for  the  Company, 
and  W.  L.  Allen,  medical  director, 
made  short  talks.  Practically  the  en¬ 
tire  evening  was  devoted  to  listening 
to  T.  F.  L.  Henderson,  of  the  Scranton 
Correspondence  School  of  Salesman¬ 
ship  of  Chicago. 

Officers  of  the  $100,000  Club  were 
elected  as  follows: 

A.  J.  Loyet,  president;  T.  G.  Mason, 
first  vice-president;  R.  Van  Wie,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  I.  Will  C.  Holman, 
secretary;  J.  F.  Lavin,  treasurer. 


INSURANCE  IN  HAWAII 


Insurance  in  Force  of  Ten  American 
Companies  Which  Did  Business 
There 


nies  wrote 

business  in  Hawaii  last 

year.  Their 

record  follows: 

Insurance 

Insuran ce 

in  Force- 

In  Force 

End  of  1913 

End  of  1914 

Equitable  . 

...  .$4,114,581 

$4,431,860 

Germania  . 

....  790,829 

761,218 

Manhattan 

414,982 

367,192 

Mutual  . . . . 

.  . . .  1,471,651 

1,403,949 

New  Eng.  Mut.  648,565 

679,405 

New  York 

....  5,217,254 

5,056,125 

Pac.  Mut.  . 

_  1,294,495 

1,192,934 

Prudential 

....  1,497,346 

1,650,583 

West  Coast 

_  485,038 

556.426 

Western  S. 

_  131,600 

158,100 

Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 

The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 
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Substantial 

Savings 

Three  factors  determine  the 
cost  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
— the  Mortality  Experience, 
the  Interest  Earnings,  and  the 
Expense  of  Management. 

The  mortality  experienced  by  The 
Union  Central  during  1914  was  but 
55.2  per  cent  of  the  expected.  The 
interest  earned,  after  deducting  all  in¬ 
vestment  expenses,  was  more  than 
186  per  cent  of  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  the  policy  reserves.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  true  economy — securing  the 
maximum  of  results  for  the  amount 
expended — has  always  been  a  Union 
Central  tenet. 

The  substantial  savings  realized  from 
these  three  sources,  and  disbursed  to 
the  Company’s  policyholders  as  divi¬ 
dends  during  1915  will  exceed  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  a  sum  equal 
to  more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
premium  deposits  received. 

Prudent  buyers  demand  SAFETY 
first  then  SERVICE,  lastly  SAVING. 
With  a  Union  Central  policy,  all  three 
are  abundantly  realized. 

Address,  Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agts. 


®lje  Intnn  (Central 
IGife  JttHuranrr  (Cn. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 
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ROY  HUNT'S  SELLING  PLAN 

$5  A  THOUSAND  FOR  GOOD  TIPS 

Launches  Insurance  Service  League, 
Which  Asks  Public  to  Send  in 
Names  of  Prospects 


Roy  A.  Hunt,  who  recently  joined  the 
Illinois  Life,  has  put  into  operation  his 
new  merchandise  plan,  which  he  inau¬ 
gurates  with  large  advertisements  in 
Chicago  papers,  bearing  the  seal  “In¬ 
surance  Service  League.”  Each  adver¬ 
tisement  contains  a  coupon,  asking 
people  who  want  to  increase  their  in¬ 
comes  to  send  name  and  address  to 
the  Insurance  Service  League,  R.  A. 
Hunt,  Director,  11  South  La  Salle 
street,  and  get  a  booklet  telling  about 
the  League.  The  ads  brought  a  great 
many  replies. 

The  feature  of  the  ad  was  a  box 
reading  as  follows: 

You  Buy  Nothing. 

You  Sell  Nothing. 

No  Soliciting. 

No  Bother. 

No  Lost  Time. 

So  Easy. 

So  Simple. 

Open  to  All. 

Get  Busy. 

Get  the  Pacts. 

Get  the  Money. 

Those  who  replied  received  a  most 
effectively-worded  booklet,  entitled  “In¬ 
come  Without  Effort.” 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Prospects 

Enclosed  with  the  booklet  is  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  Insurance  Ser¬ 
vice  League  and  five  information  cards 
On  which  the  recipient  is  to  write  and 
mail  at  once  to  the  League  the  names 
and  addresses  of  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  are  good  prospects  for 
life  insurance. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  in¬ 
formation  cards  the  sender  is  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  League, 
“though  the  fact  of  your  enrolment 
will  be  confidential  and  no  one  but  the 
Sales  Director  will  know  of  your  con¬ 
nection  unless  you  yourself  see  fit  to 
tell  about  it.”  Even  the  salesmen  who 
call  on  the  prospects  whose  names 
are  sent  in  by  members  of  the  League 
do  not  know  by  whom  the  leads  are 
furnished. 

Will  Pay  for  Closed  Cases 

In  further  explanation  the  Insurance 
Service  League  says: 

“The  persons  named  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  cards  sent  in  by  you  will  be  as¬ 
signed  at  once  to  competent  salesmen 
who  will  •  give  their  best  time,  talents 
and  energies  to  the  placing  of  insur¬ 
ance.  On  account  of  each  $1,000  of  in¬ 
surance  placed,  the  first  annual  premi¬ 
um  being  paid  in  cash,  you  will  receive 
$5.  If  a  policy  for  $2,000  is  placed  you 
will  receive  $10;  on  $5,000,  $25;  on 
$10,000,  $50,  and  so  up. 

“You  are  sure  to  get  your  money — 
$5  on  each  $1,000  of  insurance — just 
as  soon  as  the  salesman  gets  his  be¬ 
cause  your  share  is  guaranteed  by  the 


WANTED 

Thoroughly  qualified  life  underwriter  for  leading  company 
in  Hawaii,  with  some  knowledge  of  bond,  accident  and  work¬ 
men  ’s  compensation  insurance;  on  salary  and  commissions; 
absolutely  first  class  references  required  and  full  account  of 
past  underwriting  experience.  Address  F.  L.  H.,  care  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  105  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


Insurance  Service  League,  which  has 
the  backing  of  the  greatest  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  Illinois. 

“Remember,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
think  up  and  discover  leads  and  pros¬ 
pects  and  send  them  to  the  League — - 
our  salesmen  do  all  the  work,  all  the 
running,  all  the  figuring,  all  the  sweat¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  policy  has  been 
placed  and  paid  for  you  get  $5  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance.” 


MORE  W.  M.  STRONG  DIGESTS 


STOCK  SELLING  SCHEME 


Efforts  are  being  made  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  to  sell  several  hundred 
thousands  dollars  of  stock  in  a  promo¬ 
tion  scheme  under  the  supposed  pur¬ 
pose  to  taking  over  the  business  of  a 
fraternal  association,  having  a  premi¬ 
um  income  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars. 

Promoters  have  approached  bankers 
and  business  men  in  several  cities 
pointing  out  that  there  is  an  “unlim¬ 
ited  gold”  mine  as  an  attraction.  The 
old  estimates  of  big  dividends  paid  by 
life  insurance  companies  is  being 
worked  to  a  frazzle. 

Another  scheme  used  is  that  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  great  volume  of  life  in¬ 
surance  produced  by  Pittsburgh  agen¬ 
cies  during  the  past  year — “a  goodly 
portion  of  which  would  naturally  go  to 
a  company  such  as  contemplated.” 

Incidentally  nothing  is  said  about 
the  inadequacy  of  rates  of  assessment 
under  the  existing  fraternal  system, 
and  the  edict  that  has  gone  forth  com¬ 
pelling  fraternal  associations  to  get 
on  a  higher  basis.  When  the  “show¬ 
down”  comes,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  the  fraternalists  who  find  it 
possible  to  get  insurance  in  regular 
legal  reserve  companies,  will  do  so 
rather  than  try  another  experiment. 

An  interesting  feature  in  regard  to 
the  venture  is  the  assumption  of  the 
promoters  that  the  business  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  association  can  be  used  as  a  bait 
with  which  to  catch  a  few  suckers. 


ACTUARY’S  VIEW  OF  DECISIONS 

A  Limitation  of  Beneficiary  to  Family; 
What  Constitutes  Rebate,  Due 
Date  of  Premium 


Promoters  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
Trying  to  Fool  An  Unsuspecting 
Public 


MUTUAL  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS 

'Tire  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Life  Underwriters  will  hold  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  on  October  25  and  26. 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints 
herewith  another  list  of  important  life 
insurance  decisions  digested  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  W.  M.  Strong,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life,  be¬ 
ing  Mr.  Strong’s  opinion  of  the  most 
important  decisions  during  a  period  of 
six  months: 

LIMITATION  OP  BENEFICIARY 
TO  FAMILY. — (Peterson  vs.  National 
Council  of  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Secu¬ 
rity,  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  175 
S.  W.  Rep.  284).  ’The  insured,  after 
his  wife’s  death  and  when  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  being  alone  and  without 
relatives,  went  to  live  with  friends, 
the  Petersons,  at  their  invitation.  He 
lived  with  these  friends  until  his  death, 
about  two  years  later,  worked  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  paid  no  board.  He 
changed  the  beneficiary  to  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son,  in  whose  house  he  was  living,  and, 
in  so  doing,  designated  her  as  a  “de¬ 
pendent,”  to  bring  her  within  the  re¬ 
quired  class.  It  was  acknowledged  that 
this  designation  was  not  correct,  and 
the  question  whether  the  certificate 
could  be  paid  to  her  turned  on  the 
further  question  whether  she  could  be 
included  in  the  other  class  who  could 
be  beneficiaries  under  such  certificate, 
namely,  “family”  of  the  insured. 

The  court  held  that  she  could  and, 
therefore,  that  the  certificate  was  pay¬ 
able  to  her. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  for  a  case 
where  no  blood  relationship  existed, 
the  relations  were  unusually  close  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  and  the 
insured.  They  appear  to  have  been 
lifelong  friends,  and  when  the  insur¬ 
ed’s  wife  died  and  he  was  in  poverty, 
the  Petersons  took  him  to  their  home 
and  practically  adopted  him  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  he  not  being  in  any 
sense  a  guest  or  a  boarder.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  decision  does  not  seem  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “family”  in  a  benefit  certificate 


much,  if  any,  beyond  the  usual  signi¬ 
ficance  of  that  word. 

PERIOD  OF  CONTESTABILITY  UN¬ 
DER  REINSTATED  POLICY.  EF¬ 
FECT  OF  ASSIGNMENT  OF  POLICY 
REINSTATED  ON  FALSE  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIONS: — (State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  vs.  Rosenberry, 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  175 
S.  W.  Rep.  757.)  Premiums  were  paid 
on  the  policy  four  years,  a  length  of 
time  extending  beyond  the  period  of 
contestability.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  a  default  was  made  in  payment, 
and,  some  nine  months  later,  the  policy 
was  reinstated.  Immediately  on  rein¬ 
statement,  the  policy  was  assigned  and 
the  company  received  notice  of  the  as¬ 
signment.  The  insured  died  within  a 
year  after  reinstatement,  and  it  was 
found  that  representations  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  policy  was  reinstated  were 
false.  Two  question  arose:  one  was 
whether,  after  reinstatement,  the  pol¬ 
icy,  being  then  past  the  contestable 
period  set  out  in  the  contract,  could 
be  contested;  the  second  was  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  assignee,  who  received 
assignment  of  the  policy  after  rein¬ 
statement,  without  notice  of  the  lapse 
and  reinstatement  and  the  possibility 
of  defences  arising  from  such  reinstate¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  court 
decided  that  the  reinstatement  of  the 
policy  revived  the  period  of  contesta¬ 
bility  so  that  it  would  be  contestable 
for  fraud  in  the  reinstatement  within 
the  same  period  from  the  date  of  rein¬ 
statement  as  the  policy  was  originally 
contestable  from  its  date  of  issue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  case  was  decided 
against  the  company  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  company  had  knowledge  of 
the  assignment  and  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  made  in  the  renewed  policy  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  renewal  or  of  any 
circumstances  making  it  subject  to  for¬ 
feiture  the  company  could  not  contest 
payment  on  the  ground  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  since  the  company’s  assent  to 
the  assignment  created  a  new  contract 
between  it  and  the  assignee. 

REBATE,  WHAT  CONSTITUTES:  — 
(People  vs.  American  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  108  N.  E. 
Rep.  679.)  This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  State  to  recover  statutory  pen¬ 
alty  for  a  rebate,  the  statute  of  Illinois 
being  similar  to  the  usual  statutes  in 
regard  to  “discrimination.”  The  agent, 
in  lieu  of  a  premium  of  $145.75,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  note  for  $48.50,  the  remainder 
of  the  premium  of  nearly  $100  to  be 
paid  as  stated  in  the  insured’s  testi¬ 
mony  as  follows: 

“He  agreed  to  let  me  have  the  policy 
for  one-third  of  that  sum  in  money, 
and  I  was  to  work  and  help  him  around 
through  the  neighborhood  in  working 
up  his  business  to  pay  off  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  character  of  work  1  was  to 
do  was  booming  up  his  work  and  driv¬ 
ing  him  through  the  country,  trying  to 
work  up  prospects.  I  cannot  say  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  work  I  did.  I  did  a 
good  deal  of  it  as  he  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  several  times.” 


The  Prudential 

now  has 

$2,600,000,000 

Life  Insurance  In  Force 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRY  DEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


The  court  held  that  there  was  a  re¬ 
bate,  saying: 

“*  *  *  we  are  convinced  the  ar¬ 

rangement  made  by  and  between  Dixon 
and  Erwin  was  a  mere  shift  or  device 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law.” 

CHANGE  OF  BENEFICIARY:  — 
(Rumsey  vs.  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  147  Pac. 
Rep.  336.)  The  policy  was  originally 
made  out  to  Benson,  Smith  &  Co., 
Limited,  but  reserved  the  right  to  the 
insured  to  change  the  beneficiary  un¬ 
der  a  clause  reading  as  follows: 

‘‘The  insured,  having  reserved  the 
right,  may  change  the  beneficiary,  or 
beneficiaries,  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  this  policy,  by  written 
notice  to  the  company,  at  the  home 
office,  provided  the  policy  is  not  then 
assigned.  *  *  *  No  designation  or 

change  of  beneficiary  *  *  *  shall 

take  effect  until  endorsed  on  this  poli¬ 
cy,  by  the  company  at  the  home  office.” 

There  also  appears  on  the  policy  the 
following: 

‘‘Register  of  Change  of  Beneficiary. 
Note.— No  notice  of  change  or  benefi¬ 
ciary  or  declaration  of  the  absolute 
beneficiary  shall  take  effect  until  in¬ 
dorsed  on  this  policy  by  the  company 
at  the  home  office.” 

The  policy  was  in  the  possession  of 
Benson,  Smith  &  Co.,  who  refused  to 
surrender,  so  that  the  insured,  while 
having  performed  the  other  necessary 
acts  to  change  the  beneficiary,  was  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  the  policy  for  endorse¬ 
ment.  While  correspondence  was  going 
on  in  regard  to  the  matter,  the  insured 
died  and  the  new  beneficiary  whom 
he  had  attempted  to  appoint  brought 
suit.  The  original  beneficiary  was  not 
made  a  party  and  could  not  be  because 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
The  court  held  that  no  change  of  bene¬ 
ficiary  had  been  made,  since  the  en¬ 
dorsement  required  was  an  essential 
part  of  such  change  and  had  never 
been  made,  nor  had  the  company  been 
put  in  a  position  where  it  was  able  to 
make  such  endorsement,  since  the 
policy  had  not  been  furnished  to  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
same  policy  twice  if  any  other  conclu¬ 
sion  were  reached,  since  in  some  other 
jurisdiction  the  original  beneficiary 
might  claim  and  recover  on  the  ground 
that  no  change  had  been  effected. 

This  case  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
contradicting  such  cases  as  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  vs.  Lowther 
(T.  A.  S.  A.  XIV,  81),  for  in  that  case 
the  insured  had  performed  all  the  acts 
required  of  him  in  order  to  effect  a 
change  of  beneficiary  but  died  before 
endorsement  had  actually  been  made 
on  the  policy,  whereas  in  this  case  the 
insured  had  not  and  was  not  able  to 
perform  all  the  acts  required  by  the 
policy  as  conditions  to  the  change  of 
beneficiary. 

DUE  DATE  OF  PREMIUM :— (Cilek 
vs.  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Supreme  Court 
of  Nebraska,  149  N.  W.  Rep.  49.)  The 
application  for  the  policy  was  made 
June  13,  1899;  the  application  was  ap¬ 
proved  June  23  and  a  few  days  later, 
probably  on  June  26,  the  policy  was  de¬ 
livered.  The  insured  died  on  July  23, 
1906,  without  having  paid  the  premium 
due  June  13.  It  was  contended  that 
the  policy  was  in  force,  on  the  ground 
that  the  original  date  of  the  policy  was 
really  June  23,  1899,  or  a  few  days 
later,  since,  according  to  its  terms,  the 
contract  of  insurance  was  not  a  bind¬ 
ing  contract  upon  both  parties  prior 
to  that  date,  at  the  earliest. 

The  court  upheld  this  contention 
which,  inasmuch  as  there  were  thirty 
days  grace,  made  the  policy  in  force  on 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  insured. 

This  decision  is  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  authority  which  is  that  the 
date  specified  in  the  policy  as  the  due 
date  of  premiums  should  stand  and  not 
be  changed  hy  the  court.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  law  of  con¬ 
tracts  that  the  written  instrument  gov- 
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erns.  Any  other  doctrine  in  the  case 
of  insurance  policies  would  always 
leave  uncertainty  as  to  what  date  the 
premium  was  due,  and  thus  make  great 
confusion.  Nevertheless,  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  heen  held  that  the  date 
the  insurance  actually  went  into  force 
(usually  through  the  delivery  of  the 
policy)  was  the  date  of  the  policy  and 
thus  determined  the  due  date  of  future 
premiums.  In  these  cases,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  question  occurred  when 
the  second  premium  came  due,  so  that 
the  present  case  goes  far  beyond  any 
previous  decision.  The  reasons  for  re¬ 
garding  the  date  specified  in  the  policy 
as  being  the  real  premium  due  date 
are  even  stronger  after  the  policy  has 
been  several  years  in  force  than  at  the 
end  of  the  first  policy-year.  The  insur¬ 
ance  contract  is  made  between  the  in¬ 
sured  and  the  company,  and  the  date 
can  be  made  whatever  is  agreed  upon. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  insured  may 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  question 
of  date  when  taking  out  the  policy; 
when,  however,  the  policy  is  kept  in 
force  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
payment  of  premiums,  the  premium  no¬ 
tices  are  reminders  of  the  due  dates, 
so  that  in  such  a  case  the  insured  must 
have  had  repeated  reminders  of  the 
date  specified  by  the  policy  and  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  object  have  ratified  such  date 
in  which  respect  the  situation  differs 
from  the  case  where  the  question 
arises  at  the  end  of  the  first  policy 
year.  This  fact  makes  it  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  court,  after  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  who 
himself,  notwithstanding  repeated  re¬ 
minders  of  the  point  at  issue,  showed 
that  the  contract  was  the  one  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  by  raising  no  question 
or  objection,  should  undertake  to  re¬ 
write  the  contract  for  the  parties  on 
a  theory  of  its  own. 

The  McMaster  case  cited  by  the 
court  (183  U.  S.  25),  which  was  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  at  all  parallel  for 
the  reason  that  in  that  case  there  was 
evidence  that  the  insured  understood 
and  believed  the  contract  was  to  date 
as  of  the  date  that  the  insurance  went 
into  force,  the  insurance  to  continue 
for  a  year,  plus  thirty  days  of  grace, 
from  such  date,  without  further  pay¬ 
ment  of  premium.  Again,  the  question 
arose  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
sured  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  first 
policy-year,  so  that  his  attention  was 
not  specificially  called,  by  repeated 
premium  notices,  to  the  date  entered 
in  the  policy  and  the  requirement  of 
paying  the  premium  within  the  time 
set  by  such  notices.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  estoppel  against  McMaster. 


FRATERNAL  MERGER 

The  American  Insurance  Union  and 
the  Home  Guards  of  America  have 
joined  forces.  The  former  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1894,  has  a  membership  of  32,- 
000  and  insurance  in  force  of  $33,000,- 
000.  The  latter  has  a  membership  of 
11,520,  insurance  in  force  of  $12,000,- 
000. 


Isaac  Miller  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  Federal  Life,  had  a  birthday  on 
September  6.  Agents  of  the  Company 
have  designated  this  as  “Hamilton 
Month”  and  are  writing  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  in  honor  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  Federal  Life  was  organ¬ 
ized  fifteen  years  ago  with  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  president. 


The  Pittsburgh  Life  has  appointed 
E.  H.  Taylor  supervisor  of  agents  at 
Baltimore,  and  W.  M.  Cole  has  become 
associated  with  the  home  office  agency. 


V.  L.  P.  Shriver  has  been  appointed 
agent  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  Standard 
Accident  of  Detroit. 


B.  W.  Torrance  of  Atlanta  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Reliance  Life  of 
Pittsburgh  in  Atlanta. 


FAVORS  DISABILITY  CLAUSE 

Among  the  agents  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Mutual  Life  who  favor  companies 
adopting  the  disability  is  the  general 
agent  of  the  company  in  Syracuse,  who 
says: 

“It  has  been  our  feeling  that  the  dis¬ 
ability  clause,  as  inserted  in  the  policy 
contracts  of  many  companies,  was  of 
very  slight  value,  and  we  were  origi¬ 
nally  opposed  to  the  insertion  of  such 
a  clause  in  our  own  policy  contracts. 

“It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
men’s  minds  are  frequently  moved  by 
considerations  of  minor  importance, 
and,  from  a  soliciting  standpoint,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  companies 
having  the  disability  clause  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage.” 


GOES  WITH  WAY  &  HERRICK 

Joseph  C.  Corbett,  formerly  with 
Platt  &  Farnum,  has  connected  with 
Way  &  Herrick  in  a  special  clerical 
capacity. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

Our  field  representatives  have  found  business  good  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1915.  They  say  the  future  also  looks  good 
to  them.  They  are  progressive,  happy,  and  satisfied.  Ask 
them  the  reason. 

We  occasionally  have  an  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 


Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1S51 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


September  17,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


HOW  $500,000  A  YEAR 

MAN  TRAINS  SALESMEN 

E.  A.  WOODS  REPORTS  INTERVIEW 


Sales  Manager  Hawkins,  of  Ford  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Tells  Life  Man  His 
Methods 


Norvin  A.  Hawkins,  sales  manager  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  earned  $500,- 
000  last  year,  conducting  a  business  of 
over  $150,000,000  that  did  not  exist  ten 
years  ago.  A  few  weeks  ago  Edward 
A.  Woods,  of  Pittsburgh,  spent  several 
hours  with  Mr.  Hawkins  discussing 
methods  of  getting  and  training  sales¬ 
men.  Mr.  Woods  says  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  getting  and  train¬ 
ing  salesmen  are  the  same  and  he  gives 
to  members  of  his  agency  the  benefits 
of  his  talk  with  Mr.  Hawkins.  This  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  repre¬ 
sentatives,  which  Mr.  Woods  has  copy¬ 
righted,  but  which  he  has  permitted 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  to  reproduce. 
Everybody  in  an  Office  is  a  Salesman 
Mr.  Woods  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  everybody  in  an  office  having  to  do 
with  the  public  is  a  salesman  or  a 
saleswoman.  The  colored  usher  who 
meets  you  at  the  door;  the  office  boy 
or  clerk  who  passes  you  on  to  his  chief; 
the  telephone  operator  who  receives 
the  messages;  the  stenographer  who 
writes  the  letters;  the  clerk  who  meets 
the  public;  all  are  sales  people.  Each 
one  of  these  can  increase  or  discour¬ 
age  sales.  A  gruff  voice  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  a  discourteous  clerk,  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  office  boy,  even  a  grouchy  porter 
can  drive  away  trade;  and  cordiality 
and  interest  in  these  same  people  can 
attract  trade. 

Mr.  Hawkins  told  Mr.  Woods  that  the 
best  salesman  he  met  on  a  recent  trip 
was  the  darkey  usher  in  one  of  the 
Ford  offices.  When  Hawkins  got  there 
early  one  morning  he  opened  the  door 
with  a  smile  that  was  worth  $25  to  the 
sales  manager  for  the  entire  day.  When 
he  got  in  the  manager’s  office  he  sent 
for  the  darkey  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  His  contagious  smile  would  have 
put  any  one  who  came  into  that  office 
in  good  humor. 

Marshall  Field’s  Motto 
Further,  everybody  in  the  employ  of 
a  concern  should  remember  that  it  is 
the  customer  who  pays  him.  Marshall 
Field  has  the  motto  in  his  store — “The 
customer  is  always  right.”  Every  Ford 
man  makes  money  because  there  are 
customers  for  Ford  cars.  If  there  were 
not  buyers  for  Ford  cars,  there  would 
be  no  pay  for  workmen,  salesmen, 
clerks,  or  officials.  Therefore,  every¬ 
body  in  an  insurance  office,  should  con¬ 
stantly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  policyholder  who  pays  him,  and  he 
should  be  as  solicitous  to  please  the 
policyholder  as  he  would  be  if  his  boss 
were  looking  at  him.  The  smile  with 
which  the  clerk  greets  you,  whether 
at  the  bank  window  or  the  office;  the 
“thank  you,”  whether  said  to  the  man 
who  hands  you  the  money  for  his  de¬ 
posit  or  written  upon  the  receipted  bill, 
is  salesmanship:  Courtesy  and  cordi¬ 
ality  and  enthusiasm  keep  the  selling 
machine  oiled  and  in  good  running 
order. 

Several  Kinds  of  Persons  Who  Pretend 
to  Be  Salesmen 

There  is  the  “excuse-hunter.”  He 

easily  finds  plenty  of  excuses  or  per¬ 
sons  who  will  not  buy. 

There  is  the  “door-bell  ringer.”  He 

thinks,  because  he  makes  call  after  call, 
almost  hoping  that  each  man  will  be 
out.  that  he  is  a  salesman. 

There  is  the  “order-taker” — doesn’t 

it  sound  like  undertaker?  This  man  is 
able  to  sell  what  the  man  wants  to 
buy. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


Then  there  are  real  salesmen  of  all 
grades. 

It  does  not  take  a  smart  man  to  be 
an  “excuse-hunter.”  He  is  worth  little 
to  himself  or  to  any  one  else. 

A  "door-bell  ringer”  can  be  hired  for 
$2  a  day,  but  would  be  a  loss  to  any 
one  at  that.  He  is  not  really  trying  to 
sell  things;  he  is  closely  related  to  the 
“excuse-hunter.” 

An  “order-taker”  is  worth  about  $12 
a  week,  and  most  would  be  a  loss  at 
that.  It  does  not  take  brains  to  sell  a 
man  what  he  wants  to  buy.  Clerks 
by  the  thousand  get  $10  a  week  behind 
the  counter  for  doing  just  this. 

No  Limit  to  What  a  Real  Salesman 
Can  Make 

Then  there  is  the  real  salesman,  who 
can  create  and  supply  a  demand.  There 
is  no  limit,  as  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hawkins  himself,  to  what  real 
salesmen  can  make.  He  knows  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  all 
around  him  who  need — Ford  cars  or 
life  insurance.  He  is  supplying  that 
need  with  the  right  article,  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  right  way,  and  doing  it 
every  day.  He  is  not  a  leaner,  but  a 
lifter.  He  is  not  a  puller,  but  a  pusher. 
He  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  is  help¬ 
ing  humanity,  society,  his  agency,  his 
company,  and,  most  of  all,  the  people 
he  is  insuring.  While  doing  all  this 
good,  he  is  making  money  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

All  of  us  belong  to  some  of  these 
classes  at  some  time.  There  are  days 
when  the  best  salesman  is  an  “excuse- 
hunter,”  a  “door-bell  ringer”  or  a  mere 
“order-taker,”  or  a  poor  salesman. 

There  ought  to  be  as  few  poor  days 
as  possible.  It  is  the  salesman’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  he  is  in  the  right 
condition— physically,  mentally  and 
morally — to  do  his  best  work  just  as 
many  days  as  he  possibly  can.  Blam¬ 
ing  his  “not  feeling  right”  on  any  one 
but  himself  is  generally  a  weakness 
that  would  cost  a  baseball  pitcher  his 
job  if  he  did  it  very  often.  It  is  on 
such  poor  days  that  the  pitcher  loses 
his  game;  that  you  make  nothing;  that 
you  are  “excuse-hunting,”  “door-bell 
ringing”  that  is  dear  at  $2  a  day — 
about  what  a  man  is  worth  from  his 
neck  down.  Very  many  such  poor  days 
will  lower  you  quickly  from  the  ranks 
of  real  salesmen. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  analyze  yourself; 
other  people  are  constantly  observing 
and  analyzing  you.  From  the  time  you 
send  in  your  name  or  enter  the  man’s 
presence,  he  is  sizing  you  up,  and  he 
tells  very  quickly  whether  you  are 
there  to  be  put  off  or  whether  you  are 
really  there  upon  an  aggressive  mis¬ 
sion,  worth  while.  Often  the  case  of  a 
sale  is  settled  by  the  way  you  enter 
the  door  and  make  your  approach. 

If  you  are  an  “excuse-hunter,”  a 
“door-bell  ringer,”  or  a  mere  “order- 
taker”  now,  frankly  admit  it.  We  do 
not  have  to  be  told  to  which  class  you 
belong;  we  know. 

Do  you? 

If  you  are  in  the  wrong  class,  get  out 
of  it.  Promote  yourself.  Be  somebody. 
Be  one  of  the  leaders  of  your  agency 
and  company  and  business.  It  is  worth 
it. 


Believes  in  System 

Mr.  Hawkins  believes  in  system.  In 
making  an  application  for  an  agency 
for  the  Ford  Company  not  only  is  the 
applicant  asked  how  many  Ford  cars 
he  expects  to  sell  in  a  year — requiring 
him,  therefore,  to  fix  a  definite  task- 
hut  he  is  asked  how  many  he  expects 
to  sell  each  particular  month,  laying 
out  his  work  in  advance  according  to 
a  systematic  plan.  The  Ford  Company 
have  the  agency  field  mapped  out  as 
thorough  as  their  wonderful  factory. 
They  know  how  many  cars  ought  to 
be  sold  in  a  particular  district;  and  if 
they  are  not  sold,  the  fault  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  salesman.  Prospect  cards 
are  kept  daily,  with  ample  information 
about  prospects;  and  in  one  office,  at 
least,  that  I  knpw  of,  a  meeting  of  sales¬ 
men  is  held  every  morning  from  eight- 
thirty  to  nine,  and  a  record  is  required 
to  be  kept  and  turned  in  by  the  sales¬ 
man,  not  only  of  his  prospects  but  of 
his  movements  and  interviews  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

Neither  does  Mr.  Hawkins  believe 
that  a  prospect  belongs,  necessarily,  to 
any  particular  salesman,  but  to  the 
Ford  Company.  The  very  fact  that 
you  have  called  every  day  for  three 
years  on  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and 
failed  to  insure  him,  not  only  does  not 
entitle  you  to  that  case  but  may  be 
the  best  proof  in  the  world  that  you  are 
not  the  man  to  handle  that  particular 
case. 

Further,  the  Ford  Company  believe 
that  making  of  good  salesmen  requires 
making  a  good  man.  They  require 
their  salesmen  to  be  men  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  habits;  men  systematic  in 
their  work  and  thrifty  and  saving 
money,  believing  that  only  by  good 
business  methods  can  they  get  and  keep 
permanently  the  class  of  salesmen  they 
wish.  They  furnish  liberally  to  their 
sales  force  sales  letters  constantly  sug¬ 
gesting  new  methods  of  salesmanship 
and  new  ways  of  promotng  enthusiasm, 
and  they  expect  this  material  to  be 
read  and  used.  lAnd  when  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  visits  one  of  their  sales  agencies, 
the  conventions  that  he  conducts  are 
expected  to  be  attended  by  the  entire 
sales  force,  including  in  this  the  office 
force  as  well. 


The  EQUETABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Is  Journeying  Towards 
Hundred  Million  Town 

Why  Not  Join  Our  Ranks  ? 


I* 


Operating  in  1 5  States.  Look  at  the  Map. 

A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

I9'4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus . 


$5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
P'  F‘  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
Asst.  Secretary 

MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holde  rs  $3,110,507  in- 
eluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 


is  now 


$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  17,  1915. 


LUXURIES  OR  NECESSITIES; 

WHICH  DO  YOU  INSURE  FOR? 


By  Frederick  F.  Taylor,  Fifth  Vice-President  of  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Editor’s  Note — This  article  is  the  latest  edition  just  revised  by  the  author  and 
published  by  the  Metropolitan,  of  a  selling  talk  that  will  instantly  recommend 
itself  to  all  life  insurance  agents. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


All  have  poor  relations;  the  insured 
may  not  have  been  able  to  help  during 
his  lifetime,  but  there  is  now  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  bank.  It  is  not  char¬ 
ity  that  is  asked,  merely  a  loan  is  want¬ 
ed;  and  long  before  the  money  is  need¬ 
ed  it  will  be  repaid,  if  all  goes  well. 
Shall  it  be  refused?  No.  Husband 
would  give  it  if  he  were  alive;  he  often 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  help  if  he 
could;  but  he  never  had  so  much 
money  in  bank  without  immediate  use 
for  it.  Nay,  this  excuse  would  not  be 
required;  the  money  would  be  “loaned” 
in  any  event;  for  denial  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  this  kind-hearted  woman 
with  the  means  at  hand.  Nor  would  re¬ 
peated  requests  of  the  same  nature  be 
denied  if  accompanied  by  valid  or 
plausible  reasons. 

Thus  under  lump  sum  policies  have 
thousands  of  men  unwittingly  insured 
their  lives  in  part  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  relations  and  friends  whom  dur¬ 
ing  lifetime  they  could  not  afford  to 
assist.  For  unless  he  does  help  in  the 
support  of  poor  relations  and  friends 
during  his  lifetime,  no  man  intention¬ 
ally  includes  provision  for  them  in  his 
life  insurance.  If  he  does  provide  for 
them  during  life,  then  it  is  unfair  to 
his  beneficiary  if  he  does  not  include 
account  of  them  in  his  insurance.  But 
if  he  cannot  help  them  while  living,  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  can  afford  the  high 
premium  payments  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  after  death. 

Can’t  Hide  Death  Payments 

That  part  of  the  insurance  money 
yet  remaining  is  still  in  bank  awaiting 
investment. 

The  fact  of  the  payment  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  benefit  is  with  difficulty  kept 
from  public  knowledge.  Its  publication 
by  the  company  may  be  prevented  by 
request,  but  often  this  is  not  thought 
of  until  too  late.  Almost  all  companies 
publish  lists  of  their  death  claim  pay¬ 
ments  for  advertising  purposes,  and  it 
Is  to  the  particular  interest  of  the  local 
agent  that  the  fact  gains  currency.  At 
least  one  widely  circulated  medium 
publishes  weekly  by  localities  lists  of 
the  payments  of  all  companies.  The 
possession  of  such  a  sum  of  ready 
money  renders  its  owner  liable  to  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  designing  persons 
seeking  dishonest  advantage  with  plaus¬ 
ible  schemes  dressed  up  as  sound  in¬ 
vestments.  The  beneficiary  is  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  investments.  Knowledge  of 
this  is  not  lost  on  promoters,  and  leads 
to  her  being  sought  out  as  an  easy 
mark  for  their  designs.  No  sooner 
does  the  fund  reach  her  hands  than 
skilled  wits  are  placed  in  the  balance 
against  hers.  With  what  result  is  well 
known:  a  woman  unsophisticated  in 
sharp  business  practices  is  attacked  by 
a  swindler  at  a  time  when  she  is  with¬ 
out  defense,  and  imposed  on  and 
robbed. 

Nor  is  it  against  sharpers  alone  that 
the  defenseless  beneficiary  should  be 
guarded;  but,  too,  against  the  pathetic 
results  often  attending  ill-advised  in¬ 
vestment  in  what  at  the  time  appear 
to  be  or  are  represented  as  good  and 
legitimate  securities.  There  is  lack 
neither  of  choice  nor  of  advice  in  the 
Investment  of  funds.  From  the  real 
estate  agent  to  the  bond  broker,  she 
has  counsel  on  various  degrees  of  kind 
and  quality  of  income  property.  But 


paramount  self-interest  actuates  each 
of  these  advisers.  To  whom  in  partic¬ 
ular  shall  she  turn  for  sound  and  dis¬ 
interested  advice?  She  cannot  get  it. 
It  is  not  available  to  her.  For  it  can¬ 
not  be  sound  until  skilled,  and  to  be 
skilled  it  must  be  interested.  She  must 
take  her  chance  and  pay  the  price.  The 
security  purchased  may  or  may  not  be 
a  first-class  one;  time  alone  will  tell. 
However  good  the  advice  she  received, 
it  may  fail  her;  for  there  is  abundant 
evidence  at  the  hand  of  every  man  of 
affairs  that  the  most  experienced  in¬ 
vestors  of  funds,  with  comparatii  e 
frequency,  make  errors  of  judgment 
which  result  in  loss. 

But  assuming  the  investment  to  be  a 
good  one,  still  a  difficulty  and  a  danger 
remain.  Will  the  income  be  sufficient 
to  meet  expenses?  If  not,  then  a  part 
of  the  security  must  be  disposed  of 
from  time  to  time  to  obtain  principal 
to  eke  out  living  expenses.  But  this 
may  not  be  necessary.  Will  the  money 
be  left  invested?  The  security  is  trans¬ 
ferable,  and  therefore  salable;  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  value,  the  lower  the  interest; 
the  lower  the  interest,  the  greater  the 
temptation  to  sell  and  reinvest  in  some¬ 
thing  paying  more;  and  the  higher  the 
interest,  the  less  the  value,  and  the 
more  danger  of  loss  of  interest,  or  of 
both  principal  and  interest.  It  may  be 
borrowed  upon  any  day.  It  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  taxation.  It  is  subject  to  at¬ 
tachment.  And  finally,  no  matter  how 
high  the  rate,  the  interest  income  from 
the  investment  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
low  rate  on  the  whole  amount  received 
from  the  insurance  company,  because 
it  is  unlikely  that  all  of  the  insurance 
money  will  be  invested. 

The  Income  Policy 

An  income  or  instalment  policy  has 
as  its  prime  purpose  the  avoidance  or 
removal  of  all  the  objections  and  diffi¬ 
culties  enumerated;  it  provides  that 
the  company  will  pay  down  at  the 
death  of  the  insured  a  sum  of  money 
previously  selected  by  him  as  suitable 
for  necessary  immediate  expenses; 
and  each  month  thereafter  will  pay  a 
further  fixed  sum  selected  by  him  to 
continue  for  as  many  years  as  provid¬ 
ed;  or  monthly  payments  may  be 
chosen  to  continue  during  the  life  of 
the  benficiary.  These  modes  of  paying 
the  benefit  may  be  had  in  any  form  of 
policy— Term,  Whole  Life,  Limited 
Payment  Life  or  Endowment.  It  costs 
nothing  extra;  the  premium  charged  is 
exactly  proportionate  to  that  for  a 
policy  providing  for  an  equivalent  sin¬ 
gle  sum  benefit.  The  company  acts  as 
trustee  and  pays  out  to  the  beneficiary 
the  sums  provided,  in  amount  and  in 
time  approximating  the  manner  in 
which  the  income  of  the  insured  was 
received  during  life.  At  the  death  of 
the  insured  the  financial  result  is  the 
same  as  if  the  discounted  value  of  the 
unpaid  instalment  benefits  provided 
for  became  automatically  invested  at 
3>4  per  cent,  compound  interest;  and 
future  payments  continue  to  earn  and 
compound  at  the  interest  rate  until  all 
of  both  principal  and  compounded  in¬ 
terest  is  paid  as  provided.  Thus,  for 
example:  in  a  policy  providing  for  $50 
per  month  for  forty  years  the  discount¬ 
ed  value  of  the  future  benefits  to  be 
paid  is  $13,089,  and  it  is  on  this  sum 
that  the  insurance  premium  is  charged; 
but  the  total  sum  guaranteed  to  be  paid 
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State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- O  F" - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Asset.  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

G ICO.  C.  MARKHAM.  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Belore  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


September  17,  1915. 
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over  forty  years  is  $24,000,  or  $13,089 
of  principal  and  $10,911  of  accumulated 
Interest. 

Carries  Out  Wishes  of  Insured 

In  the  event  of  changing  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  insured’s  family  due  to 
births,  deaths  or  marriages,  he  can, 
during  his  life,  alter  the  policy  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions;  at  any  time  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  single  sum 
benefit;  or  the  monthly  payments  may 
be  increased  in  size  and  the  period 
shortened;  or  decreased  in  size  and  the 
period  lengthened;  and  all  of  this  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  the  premium  charge. 
But  after  the  death  of  the  insured  no 
change  in  the  mode  of  payment  can  be 
made  by  the  beneficiary  or  by  the 
company  unless  it  had  previously  been 
sanctioned  by  the  insured.  Back  of  all 
this  stands  Section  15,  Chapter  327  of 
the  Laws  of  New  York  State,  amended 
In  1911,  as  follows: 

When  the  proceeds  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  becoming  a  claim  by 
death  of  the  insured  are  left  to  the 
insurance  company  under  a  trust 
or  other  agreement,  the  benefits 
accruing  thereunder  after  death  of 
the  insured  shall  not  be  transfer¬ 
able,  nor  subject  to  commutation, 
nor  encumbrance,  nor  to  legal  pro¬ 
cess,  except  in  an  action  to  recover 
necessaries. 

Thus,  a  life  insurance  benefit  left  in 
this  manner  can  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  intended:  namely,  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  to  keep  home 
together.  It  cannot  be  sold  or  borrow¬ 
ed  upon,  because  it  is  not  transferable. 
It  can  be  attached  for  debt  only  if  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
is  free  from  taxation  and  charges  of 
fees  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  and  final¬ 
ly,  the  law  prohibits  the  company  from 
discounting  and  paying  the  amount  in 
one  sum  to  the  beneficiary  upon  her 
request  unless  the  insured  so  consent¬ 
ed  during  his  life. 

The  Standard  of  Living 

During  life  a  man  accustoms  him¬ 
self  and  family  to  a  given  standard  of 
living.  This  standard  is  in  an  ascend¬ 
ing  scale,  proportioned  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  earning  capacity.  His 
family  become  habituated  to  this  scale. 
To  avert  the  possible  loss  to  them  of 
this  advantage  he  must  do  one  of  two 
things  certain,  or  both:  either  accumu¬ 
late  surplus  from  earnings,  or  insure 
his  life.  One,  or  both  of  these  must 
after  his  death  provide  means  suffi¬ 
cient  to  continue  the  scale  of  living. 
If  he  has  created  an  estate  from  sav¬ 
ings,  he  is  one  of  few.  If  he  has  not, 
then  the  income  required  after  his 
death  must  come  from  insurance.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  the  limitation  of 
his  premium-paying  ability  has  cur¬ 
tailed  the  amount  of  the  benefit  to  a 
sum  less  than  that  required  to  produce 
the  needed  income.  Hence  sooner  or 
later  after  the  benefit  is  paid  a  drop 
in  the  family  standard  of  living  will 
be  imperative.  This  is  not  easily  done. 
If,  then,  the  insurance  money  be  paid 
in  a  single  sum,  how  soon  will  the 
lower  scale  be  adopted?  The  trait 
which  causes  us  to  be  prodigal  with 
suddenly  acquired  means  in  this  case 
acts  with  even  greater  force;  for,  with 
the  means  at  hand,  it  is  harder  to  give 
up  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
than  to  do  without  that  which  we 


never  had.  Thus  some  postponement 
of  the  lower  standard  would  be  inevi¬ 
table.  But  a  monthly  income  policy  in 
size  and  of  duration  of  income  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  insured's  ability  to  pay 
premium  would  force  an  immediate 
reduction  to  the  new  and  low'er  scale 
of  living  imposed  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  family  income.  It  would  be  just 
as  though  the  insured  while  still  liv¬ 
ing  had  sustained  a  reduction  in  his 
salary.  So,  while  on  the  one  hand, 
a  lump  sum  policy  would  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  the  usual  or  higher 
scale  of  living  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  monthly  insur¬ 
ance  income  would  enforce  a  change 
at  once  to  conform  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  And  the  result  would  be  a 
longer  period  of  necessaries  instead  of 
a  shorter  one  of  luxuries. 

As  individual  wealth  is  created  by 
savings  from  income,  it  is  invested  in 
manner  best  calculated  by  its  creator 
to  grow  from  interest  accretions  for 
the  benefit  of  him  or  his  heirs.  With 
knowledge  of  certain  impending  death, 
and  with  full  opportunity,  he  would 
not  proceed  to  convert  this  property 
into  cash  in  bank  for  convenient  use 
by  his  heirs  after  his  death.  Yet  he 
has  insured  his  life  for  a  single  sum 
benefit,  and  with  this  part  of  his  es¬ 
tate  has  done  this  very  thing.  This 
was  because  he  was  not  told  that  he 
might  by  the  word  tie  up  this  addition 
to  his  estate  even  more  securely  than 
the  remainder. 

Protecting  the  Estate 

The  one  thing  last  and  uppermost 
on  the  mind  of  the  man  who  creates 
an  estate  is  its  disposition  after  death. 
No  one  has  worked  and  sweated  and 
saved  to  create  wealth  but  has  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  approaching  in¬ 
evitable  transfer  of  the  property  to  its 
possible  dissipation  by  others.  Yet 
nature  and  the  laws  of  the  land  decree 
that  he  must  relinquish  control.  He 
may  make  wills:  he  may  create 
trusts,  and  yet  his  efforts  to  conserve 
his  estate  after  death  come  to  naught. 
It  has  been  the  rule  to  go  to  the  limit 
of  legality  in  attempted  control  beyond 
the  end  of  life.  But  with  those  who 
have  not  saved,  and  who  must  depend 
on  life  insurance  for  continuance  of 
home  comforts  to  dependents,  the  con¬ 
trary  has  been  the  case.  From  single 
sum  life  insurance  benefits  they  have 
left  money  in  bank  with  no  restriction 
whatever  on  its  use.  But  by  income 
payments  the  means  of  certain-  post¬ 
mortem  control  of  estate  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  man  who  insures  his  life. 
In  this  he  is  more  fortunate  than  the 
one  who  has  other  property  to  devise. 

The  act  of  insuring  one’s  life  for 
benefit  to  be  enjoyed  by  another  after 
one’s  death  is  almost  without  parallel 
in  the  social  system.  That  those  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  earnings  for  sustenance 
and  education  may  not  be  deprived  of 
these  when  earnings  are  stopped  by 
death,  man  foregoes  for  himself  some 
luxury  which  might  help  to  smooth 
life’s  pathway;  some  pleasure,  or  com¬ 
fort,  or  advantage;  or  some  necessity. 
During  life  he  provides  necessaries 
for  his  dependents — perhaps  unselfish¬ 
ly  at  the  behest  of  natural  affection, 
or  selfishly,  but  at  the  behest  of  social 
usage;  yet  if  he  fail  to  do  so  for  either 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


AMERICAN  CENTRAL  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address  : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


OPPORTUNITY  :  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 


BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Llotd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


In  discussing  the  insur- 

Discusses  ance  twister  the  South- 

the  ern  States  Life  recently 

Twister  sent  the  following  obser¬ 

vations  to  the  public  and 

to  agents: 

Like  a  submarine,  the  twister  de¬ 
stroys  without  warning,  approaching 
his  victim  from  the  unknown  realms 
of  his  lack  of  technical  information. 
He  is  not  above  board  nor  does  he  give 
the  man  whom  he  seeks  to  victimize  a 
chance  to  protect  his  interests.  His 
work  is  done  in  the  dark.  If  you  turn 
on  the  light  of  inquiry  he  sinks  out  of 
sight,  well  knowing  that  the  result  will 
be  to  expose  his  methods. 

The  most  contemptible  man  among 
any  people  is  the  “Knocker.”  And  the 
most  disreputable  of  all  “Knockers”  is 
the  life  insurance  “Twister." 

He  is  so  bad  that  all  the  States  class 
him  as  a  criminal,  enacting  laws  for 
his  punishment,  and  providing  regula¬ 
tions  for  his  detection  and  control. 

He  seeks  to  destroy  what  he  cannot 
rebuild,  to  discredit  where  he  cannot 
restore  confidence,  and  to  profit  by  a 
course  of  action  out  of  which  every 
ether  man  concerned  will  be  a  loser. 

Insurance  Commissioner  J.  H.  Shive- 
ley,  of  Washington,  calls  the  “Twister” 
a  pirate  on  the  sea  of  insurance,  an 
Indian  on  the  war  path,  scalping  friend 
and  foe  alike.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
cancel  the  license  of  an  agent  proven 
guilty  of  “the  very  unworthy  and  dis¬ 
honorable  practice  of  knocking,  and 
misrepresenting  other  companies.” 

The  “Twister”  is  an  agent  or  other 
person,  wrho  seeks  to  induce  a  man  to 
drop  a  policy  of  life  insurance  for  one 
which  he  may  have  to  sell,  the  disturb¬ 
er  undertaking  to  show  that  some  con¬ 
tract  other  than  the  one  possessed  is 
better.  He  is  usually  a  good  figurer, 
and  able  to  make  his  proposition  look 
attractive,  in  the  absence  of  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  other  side. 

This  man,  no  matter  what  he  says 
and  shows,  is  an  outlaw.  He  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  statutes  in  every  State,  which 
will  put  him  in  jail  if  he  is  caught.  In 
proof  of  this  he  always  gets  out  of  the 
way  if  he  is  told  that  his  offer  or  his 
statements  will  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Department  of  Insurance 
ia  his  State. 

Here  is  a  fine  description  of  a 
“Twister”  by  a  man  who  has  made  a 
study  of  his  nefarious  methods:  “He 
is  a  wrecker  rather  than  a  builder,  for 
he  often  succeeds  in  unsettling  a  poli¬ 
cyholder’s  confidence  in  protection 
without  selling  him  another  policy, 
causing  the  man  to  lapse  and  die  with¬ 
out  insurance.  In  this  he  becomes  a 
deliberate  robber  of  the  vilest  type,  for 
he  has  robbed  a  widow  and  her  father¬ 
less  children.  He  is  worse  than  a 
highwayman.” 

The  facts  are  that  a  policy  already 
possessed  in  a  reputable,  old  line  com¬ 
pany  is  better  than  a  policy  of  any 
kind  if  the  owner  has  had  it  any  time. 
As  ages  increase  rates  increase,  so 
that  a  man  will  pay  more  on  a  new 
policy  than  on  an  old,  added  to  which 
i.3  the  continuous  loss  of  income  and 
increase  in  values  which  would  accrue 


with  the  growth  of  his  part  of  the  fund 
from  which  incomes  are  secured. 

The  object  of  the  agent  making  an 
offer  of  this  kind  is  to  get  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  himself.  Already  as  much 
commission  as  can  be  afforded  on  the 
protection  a  man  carries  has  been  paid 
to  the  original  agent.  If  the  policy  al¬ 
ready  issued  is  dropped  for  a  new  one, 
there  is  an  economic  loss  which  some 
one  must  pay.  And  in  the  end  the  man 
who  takes  this  new  policy  will  be 
called  upon  some  way  to  pay  it. 

If  you  now  have  a  policy  in  the 
Southern  States  Life,  or  any  other  good 
company  of  standing  and  character, 
keep  it.  Do  not  let  any  man  persuade 
you  to  let  it  go.  If  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  or  the  twisting  agent  has  raised 
doubts  in  your  mind,  write  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  insurance  in  your  home  state, 
or  inquire  of  the  home  office  of  the 
company  in  which  you  are  insured.  In 
either  case  you  will  receive  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  you  can  depend. 

When  you  announce  you  are  going 
to  make  inquiry  in  this  way  the  dis¬ 
turber  wil  leave  you.  He  will  not  come 
back  to  hear  what  the  report  will  be, 
for  he  not  only  knows  that  you  will 
find  him  using  deception,  but  that  he 
may  run  into  an  officer  waiting  to  take 
him  in  hand.  Take  no  chances  with 
such  a  man.  Know  by  inquiry  of  the 
sources  noted,  what  you  have  and  your 
danger  of  losing  it. 

Keep  in  mind  these  things:  The  pol¬ 
icy  you  have,  if  in  a  reputable  com¬ 
pany,  is  better  than  a  “Twister”  can 
offer  you;  the  danger  of  losing  protec¬ 
tion  altogether  is  always  a  part  of 
changing  and  shifting,  and  the  agent 
who  tries  to  “twist”  you  is  after 
feathering  his  own  nest,  getting  a  fee 
out  of  you,  without  regard  to  how 
much  you  may  lose  or  be  inconveni¬ 
enced. 

*  *  * 

The  importance  of 

Self-Respect  self-respect  in  an 
a  Business  agent’s  make-  up  is 
Asset  efl  ectiv  ely  pounded 
home  in  the  following 
talk  recently  given  to  agents  in  a  copy 
of  the  Aetna  Life  News: 

The  true  man  must,  in  any  walk  of 
life,  be  self-respecting.  Self-respect  is 
apparently  not  always  necessary  for 
success,  but  there  are  callings  which 
demand  that  a  man  shall  be  able  to 
look  at  his  mode  of  living  and  thinking 
without  reproach.  Aside,  then,  from 
the  moral  aspect  of  self-respect,  there 
is  the  material  consideration  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Probably  there  is  no  work  which  de¬ 
mands,  as  part  of  the  price  of  success, 
more  self-respect  than  life  insurance 
soliciting.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
successful  agents  have  been  men  of 
integrity  and  of  honest  lives,  with  the 
consequent  frankness  of  bearing  which 
respect  of  self  will  give.  Agents  often 
wonder  why  it  is  that  they  are  less 
successful  than  some  of  their  competi¬ 
tors.  The  reason  may  be  that  without 
being  entirely  aware  of  it,  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  own  efforts  to  live 
well.  This  vague  sensation  of  self- 
dissatisfaction  is  bound  to  manifest  it¬ 
self  in  the  face,  the  bearing,  the  whole 
personality.  However  slight  this  mani¬ 
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festation  may  be  it  nevertheless  has 
an  effect  on  those  who  come  under  its 
influence.  The  “prospects,”  those  who 
are  solicited,  are  often  repelled  by  an 
agent  whose  business  knowledge  is 
great,  whose  arguments  are  good  and 
whose  enthusiasm  is  intense.  The 
feeling  of  repugnance  may  be  uncon¬ 
scious,  but  it  may  mean  the  refusal 
to  sign  an  application. 

Soliciting  brings  men  face  to  face, 
in  personal  contact.  The  solicitor  need 
have  neither  a  striking  appearance  nor 
on  oratorical  flow  of  language,  but  he 
must  inspire  in  his  prospect  both  lik¬ 
ing  and  confidence.  Most  men,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  kind  they  are  themselves,  like 
to  meet  “the  better  sort.”  With  many 
men  the  first  impression  counts  for 
much.  They  measure  an  agent  as  soon 
as  he  enters  the  office  and  immediately 
they  have  said  to  themselves,  without 
knowing  it,  that  they  like  or  dislike 
him. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  to  be  respected  a  man  must  be 
able  sincerely  to  respect  himself.  To 
be  liked  and  trusted  he  must  have 
those  qualities  which  instantly  stamp 
him  as  one  who  deserves  to  be  liked 
and  trusted.  Some  men  who  conduct 
their  business  in  office  chairs  may  pos¬ 
sess  few  estimable  qualities,  but  still 
may  succeed.  The  man  who  solicits 
insurance,  however,  must,  to  attain 

more  than  mediocre  success,  have  a 

personality  which,  at  least,  never  re¬ 
pels.  He  must  combine  cheerfulness 
and  perseverance,  with  a  bearing  of 
self-respect,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
at  all  the  same  thing  as  self-esteem. 
Self-respect  is  not  merely  a  business 
asset,  hut  for  the  agent  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

»  *  * 

In  getting  prospects 
Importance  there  are  many  little 
of  Trifling  things  which  in  them- 
Incidents  selves  seem  small  and 
even  trifling,  but  yet 

have  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  work  of  the  solicitor.  In  discuss¬ 
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ing  this  phase  of  the  business  Sam 
Polk,  general  agent  in  St.  Louis,  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life,  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  experience  of  one  of  the  St. 
Louis  agents  named  Sommers. 

The  case  which  Mr.  Sommers  told 
about  was  that  of  a  man  who  lived  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  who  was  promi¬ 
nently  connected  with  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment  employing  a  number  of  men. 
Mr.  Sommers  had  been  wratching  for 
an  occasion  to  get  acquainted  with  this 
neighbor,  with  the  view  of  seeing  if  he 
could  not  get  an  opportunity  to  visit 
him  in  his  place  of  business,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  had  elapsed  without  the 
opportunity  presenting  itself.  A  week 
or  two  ago  Mr.  Sommers’  neighbor  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  going  to  town  on  the  same 
car.  The  shifting  of  the  pasengers  in 
the  car  finally  made  the  seat  by  Mr. 
Sommers’  friend  vacant.  Mr.  Sommers, 
by  accident,  fell  into  the  vacant  seat. 
In  due  time  the  two  were  engaged  in 
conversation,  and  before  leaving  the  car 
this  gentleman  had  invited  Mr.  Som¬ 
mers  to  call  and  see  him  at  his  place 
o'  business,  and  presented  the  invita¬ 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  made 
clear  to  Mr.  Sommers  that  he  would 
be  welcome. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I8SUE8  GUARANTEED  C0NTRACT8 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission,  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
(Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

>  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company's 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  In  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  In  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 


per  day  in  Increase  of 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  Its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 
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REACH  THE  FARMER’S  WIFE 


NEEDS  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 


What  is  Passing  in  Mind  of  Man  on 

Farm  and  Arguments  to  Make  Him 
Take  Insurance 

“Do  our  life  insurance  agents  real¬ 
ize  what  an  important  person  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  is  and  how  many  decisions 
on  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
family  and  affairs  on  the  farm  are  left 
in  her  hands?”  is  a  question  asked  by 
the  Security  Mutual  Life. 

Very  often  she  is  superior  in  intel¬ 
lect  and  education  to  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  and  in  true  American  fashion  he 
defers  to  her  judgment  and  not  only 
looks  up  to  her  because  of  her  woman¬ 
hood  and  her  place  in  life  as  his  help¬ 
mate  and  the  mother  of  his  children 
but  he  has  an  abiding  faith  in  her  fore¬ 
sight  and  comes  to  lean  upon  her  even 
as  the  children  lean. 

When  “Mother  Objects” 

Probably  many  a  promising  prospect 
for  life  insurance  has  fallen  by  the  way 
because  “Mother”  objected.  Such  an 
instance  is  that  of  a  woman  ignorant 
of  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  or  suf¬ 
fering  from  prejudice. 

If  the  life  insurance  solicitor  can  win 
“Mother”  he  has  won  his  case. 

Is  there  any  woman  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  who  should  be  protected  'by 
life  insurance  or  who  usually  needs  it 
more  in  her  declining  years  after  a 
life  of  toil  than  the  farmer’s  wife? 

“Have  you  of  the  city  ever  spent  any 
time  on  the  average  farm — I  mean  the 
sort  of  farm  that,  there  are  thousands 
like  dotted  all  over  this  broad  coun¬ 
try?”  says  a  writer  for  the  Security 
Mutual  Life.  Not  the  up-to-date  and 
improved  farm  where  they  have  acety¬ 
lene  gas  or  electricity  and  motor  cars, 
where  they  have  running  water  and 
bath  tubs  and  most  of  the  comforts  of 
city  dwellers  of  average  incomes  but 
the  farms  where  the  wife  is  up  in  the 
morning  at  four-thirty  or  five  o’clock, 
takes  care  of  the  milk  from  many  cows 
and  makes  the  butter  that  is  used  in 
the  family  and  some  to  sell,  does  the 
washing  and  the  ironing  and  the  mend¬ 
ing  and  the  sewing,  all  the  scrubbing 
and  cleaning,  carrying  water  for  all 
these  tasks  and  bakes  endless  loaves 
of  bread  and  pies  and  cakes  and  cook¬ 
ies  to  keep  her  family  well  fed,  does 
preserving  and  canning  and  pickling 
from  the  time  the  first  fruits  come  in 
the  early  summer  till  the  very  last, 
to  carry  her  family  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  then  perchance  if  she  drops  ex¬ 
hausted  for  a  few  minutes,  does  she 
rest?  Oh  no,  she  sews  on  carpet  rags! 
That’s  the  life  of  the  average  woman 
on  the  farm. 

Busy  Every  Minute 

Then  seven  days  in  the  week  and 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  when  she 
isn’t  doing  all  these  other  things  she 
is  preparing  big  hearty  meals  for  a 
tableful  of  hungry  men,  in  a  hot,  hot 
kitchen  in  the  summer  and  probably  a 
draughty  one  in  the  winter. 

Scarcely  a  minute  through  all  the 
day  or  night  is  there  a  chance  for  an 
entertaining  novel,  a  letter  or  a  little 
drive  through  the  sweet  country  air — 
always  there  is  a  duty  calling  her  and 
always  she  heeds. 

Surely  if  the  declining  years  of  these 
staunch  American  farmers’  wives  are 
not  protected  by  life  insurance  then 
insurance  agents  are  not  treading  the 
right  path.  These  wonderful  women 
are  the  backbone  of  the  country — no 
use  raising  a  monument  to  them,  but 
do  see  that  their  husbands  are  insured 
and  that  their  future  is  protected. 

It  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  the 
farmers  on  these  many  average  farms 
are  very  poor  or  that  crops  have  failed 
often.  This  is  the  way  the  thrifty 
farmer’s  wives  have  worked  in  the  past 


and  this  is  the  way  many  of  them  will 
continue  to  work. 

Points  to  Press  Home 

Most  of  these  men  can  afford  life  in¬ 
surance  and  will  buy  it  “if  Mother  con¬ 
sents”  and  the  proposition  is  put  up  to 
them  right.  The  farmers  may  not 
lighten  the  burden  of  household  tasks 
partly  because  of  habit  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  expense  but  most  of  them 
have  money  enough  to  meet  the  premi¬ 
ums  on  a  life  insurance  policy  of  at 
least  a  few  thousands — something  that 
would  give  the  family  immediate  funds 
in  case  of  death  and  remove  the  mort¬ 
gage  with  which  so  many  farms  are 
decorated. 

The  “money  value”  of  the  work  of 
the  farmer’s  wife  often  does  not  enter 
into  the  farmer’s  calculations  at  all — 
in  other  words,  he  never  figures  what 
all  this  labor  would  cost  him  if  he  paid 
out  cash  for  it.  Neither  does  he  figure 
the  value  of  his  own  labor  or  think 
enough  about  his  earning  power  to  in* 
sure  it.  But,  he  figures  the  money 
value  of  everything  else  on  the  farm, 
stock,  crops,  etc.,  and  he  will  usually 
insure  all  of  these  other  things  when 
he  won’t  insure  his  own  life  against 
that  time  when  the  household  will  lose 
its  head  and  the  farm  the  brain  and 
hand  that  works  and  develops  it. 

Press  these  facts  home  to  him — that 
his  life  is  of  greater  value  to  the  farm 
than  anything  elSe  and  that  every  wife 
has  a  right  to  expect  some  provision 
for  the  day  when  she  will  be  alone, 
making  an  effort  always  to  interest  the 
wife  herself  and  in  many  cases  you 
will  find  the  business  easily  written  as 
soon  as  you  have  done  this. 


INSURANCE  PAPERS 


They  Are  Valuable,  and  Agents  Should 
Read  Them,  Says  Pacific 
Mutual  Life 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  in  its  paper, 
“Pacific  Mutual  News,”  advised  agents 
to  read  the  insurance  papers.  This 
advice  was  given  in  the  following 
manner: 

“Every  live  agent  subscribes  for  and 
is  a  regular  reader  of  one  or  more  of 
the  up-to-date  insurance  journals. 
There  is  now  quite  a  long  list  to  choose 
from.  We  subscribe  for  more  than 
sixty,  the  latest  issues  of  all  of  which 
may  be  found  on  file  in  the  Editor’s 
sanctum.  It  is  one  of  his  duties  to  look 
through  these  journals,  blue  pencil 
items  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  start  each  journal  on  its  trip 
through  the  home  office,  where  it  is 
read  by  quite  a  large  number  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  department  heads  and  other  em¬ 
ployes. 

“We  have  always  regarded  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  fundamental  requisite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  large  success  in  any 
line.  No  man  knows  his  profession  or 
business  as  he  should  unless  he  is  a 
reader  of  trade  papers.  We  would  not 
care  to  employ  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  man  for  any  important  ser¬ 
vice  if  we  knew  that  he  does  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  his  own  call¬ 
ing.  This  should  apply  to  insurance 
men.  Service  is  the  key-note  of  the 
present  day,  a  word  that  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  still  larger  letters  as  time  ad¬ 
vances.  Knowledge  is  the  handmaid 
to  service.  Therefore,  read. 

“In  the  foregoing  we  have  advised 
you  from  the  standpoint  of  your  own 
interests.  Viewing  the  subject  from 
another  angle,  we  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  our  trade  papers  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  your  support  as  subscribers.  As 
a  class  they  occupy  advance  ground 
and  stand  for  progress  and  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  great  business  of  insur¬ 
ance.  Their  influence,  and  it  has  been 
no  small  factor,  has  been  lined  up  in 
support  of  sane  legislation  and  wise 
reforms.  They  have  combatted  wrong 
principles  in  the  practice  of  the  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  in  legislative  halls. 
This  certainly  entitles  them  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  agents,  and  companies  as  well 
in  whatever  way  it  can  be  consistently 
given.” 


Dr.  Frank  P.  Righter,  the  new  Medi¬ 
cal  Director  of  the  Atlantic  Life,  has 
had  considerable  experience,  although 
still  a  young  man.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1907, 
after  completing  a  four  years’  course. 
From  1908  to  1912  he  was  physician-in¬ 
charge  of  the  Markleton  Sanitarium 
and  during  the  same  period  was  chief- 
of-staff  (medical  service)  of  the  Mar¬ 
kleton  General  Hospital.  In  February, 
1913,  Dr.  Righter  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  as  their  principal  examiner  for 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  In  this  capa¬ 
city  Dr.  Righter  made  practically  all 
the  examinations  for  that  Company’s 
large  business  in  the  City  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  addition  to  his  examining 
duties,  he  early  began  to  assist  the 
medical  director  of  the  Company.  His 
duties  in  this  department  were  rapidly 
increased  until  he  was  made  assistant 
medical  director,  in  recognition  of  his 
signal  medical  ability,  his  long  service 
and  specialized  experience. 


LUXURIES  OR  NECESSITIES? 


Continued  from  page  7.) 

reason,  the  law  could  be  invoked  to 
compel  him.  Neither  social  usage  nor 
the  law  can  compel  the  taking  of  life 
insurance.  In  this,  man  has  free 
choice,  unhampered  save  by  con¬ 
science.  He  may  give  sums  to  charity 
and  gain  reputation  for  unselfishness; 
yet  there  is  to  him,  while  living,  at 
least  the  gratification  of  having  gained 
such  a  name;  or  if  he  give  anonymous¬ 
ly.  still  the  gratification  of  seeing  with 
his  own  eyes  the  good  which  his  giv¬ 
ing  does.  But  the  benefits  from  life 
insurance  are  not  to  be  derived,  esti¬ 
mated  or  enjoyed  until  after  death 
comes  to  the  giver.  Thus  the  devotion 
of  some  part  of  one’s  earnings  to  pay 
a  life  insurance  premium  seems  to  be 
the  very  acme  of  unselfishness,  if  it 
is  not  a  more  nearly  altruistic  act  than 
any  other  in  human  affairs. 

And  the  man  who  does  this  thing 
must  be  of  mankind’s  nobility. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  SUPERVISION 

One  might  with  propriety  ask  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Department? 

During  the  past  couple  of  months, 
at  least  two  life  insurance  companies 
of  the  Keystone  State  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  a  very 
unfavorable  light. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Department 
could  have  rendered  the  citizens  of  the 
State  a  service  in  each  case,  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  officials  to  clear  up  the  sit¬ 
uation  surrounding  the  entanglements 
before  permitting  further  business. 
Possibly  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is 
such  as  to  take  a  matter  of  this  nature 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  insurance  de¬ 
partment.  If  so,  the  latter  should 
champion  a  measure  that  would  afford 
a  larger  measure  of  action. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  department 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  impair¬ 
ment  in  the  capital  of  the  American 
Assurance,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  have  been  discovered 
sooner. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that 
certain  other  companies  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  position 
and  that  a  service  could  be  rendered 
by  looking  into  their  status. 


E.  G.  RICHARDS’  EXPERIENCE 
GRADING  PLAN 

The  important  and  long-expected 
book  written  by  E.  G.  Richards,  pre¬ 
senting  his  plan  of  experience  grading 
in  fire  insurance  rate  making,  came 
out  this  week  and  is  reviewed  exten¬ 
sively  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 
From  the  time  he  was  a  young  man  in 
the  fire  insurance  business  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  has  been  a  student  of  rates,  so 
this  book  and  the  National  Board’s 
standard  classification  of  occupancy 
hazards,  used  by  the  Actuarial  Bureau, 
may  be  called  his  life  work.  The  E. 
G.  R.  plan  will  be  in  use  long  after  he 
has  passed  away. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  conscien¬ 
tious  carefulness  of  Mr.  Richards  that 
in  making  public  his  experience  grad¬ 
ing  plan  he  should  anticipate  objec¬ 
tions  which  might  be  urged. 

Naturally,  one  of  these  objections  is 
based  on  the  natural  thought,  If  the 
underwriter’s  judgment  is  to  be  so  far 
removed  from  or  so  little  required  in 
the  ascertainment  of  insurance  rates 
as  Mr.  Richards  proposes  the  need  for 
the  insurance  company  will  be  lessened 


and  State  Insurance  made  more  at- 
t  active. 

Mr.  Richards  maintains  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  judgment  will  always  exist  in 
the  business  of  fire  insurance.  When 
the  public  becomes  satisfied  that  there 
is  in  the  aggregate  but  an  average 
profit  in  the  business  of  5  per  cent, 
(and  perhaps  less)  when  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  States,  between  classes 
and  between  individuals  has  been  done 
away  with — as  will  be  the  case  under 
the  Richards  system  proposed — any 
special  interest  which  the  public  may 
have  in  the  rate-making  question  will 
cease,  and  no  State  will  care  to  enter 
the  fire  insurance  business  when  by 
so  doing  it  would  lose  the  right  to  re¬ 
coupment  for  excessive  loss  within  its 
borders,  whether  by  abnormally  heavy 
or  by  conflagration  loss,  from  the  pre¬ 
miums  gathered  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  from  other  States  and  countries. 
No  State  could  afford  to  try  the  expe¬ 
riment  for  so  small  an  advantage  as 
the  possible  saving  of  a  5  per  cent, 
profit. 

Another  question  sure  to  arise  is  that 
the  better  and  more  desirable  business, 
new  called  preferred,  and  persistently 
sought  by  the  competitors  of  the  stock 
companies,  will  be  lost  when  risks  of 
the  same  quality  are  rated  in  one 
State  higher  than  in  another,  although 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  greater 
loss  and  expense  cost  in  one  State 
than  the  other. 

But  Mr.  Richards  answers  this,  too. 
He  says  that  if  the  competitors  of 
stock  companies  could  write  all  prefer¬ 
red  risks  in  the  United  States  at  the 
average  rate  they  would  be  safe  in 
that  course,  but  any  attempt  to  cut  the 
average  rate  or  the  State  rate  would 
result  in  definite  loss. 


POTTS  ON  FRATERNALISM 

Rufus  M.  Potts,  an  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  who  believes  that  one  func¬ 
tion  of  his  office  is  to  operate  a  forum 
for  discussion  of  all  the  ills  and  sup¬ 
posed  ills  of  the  body  politic,  said  at 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress: 

“Fraternal  insurance  having  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  great  university  of  experi¬ 
ence  must  now  be  treated  as  sufficient¬ 
ly  prepared  to  accompany  progress  in 
serving  its  mission.  Its  principles  have 
survived  all  tests  and  tempests  and 
have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  thereby.” 

What  is  left  of  fraternalism  has  sur¬ 
vived  tests  and  tempests  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  sad  and  costly  to 
those  who  have  studied  in  the  “univer¬ 
sity.”  Unfortunately,  there  are  so 
many  tests  and  tempests  to  come  that 
the  principles  which  survive  will  need 
considerable  strengthening  indeed  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Potts  admitted  that 
the  progress  of  fraternal  insurance  is 
hindered  only  Dy  unfavorable  influen¬ 
ces  from  within,  such  as  lack  of  stand¬ 
ardization  and  commercialism.  Lack 
of  standardization,  he  said,  can  be 
traced  to  financial  insecurity,  imperfect 
business  administration  and  the  failure 
of  societies  to  fulfill  their  obligation. 

In  other  words,  two  and  two  make 
four. 


John  F.  Dryden  II,  grandson  of  form¬ 
er  United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dry¬ 
den,  has  joined  the  forces  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company,  which  his 
grandfather  founded  and  of  which 
his  father,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  is  now 
the  president.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  last  June  and  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  his  engagement  to  Miss  Leila 
uatty,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  is  twenty- 
one  yeais  old,  was  born  in  Newark  and 
ailenued  Andover  prior  to  entering 
y  ale. 

in  taking  a  clerical  position  with 
The  Prudential,  John  F.  Dryaen  li  is 
siarting  a  career  that  is  bound  to  land 
him  well  up  among  the  life  insurance 
men  of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  choice  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  with 
a  salary  of  $12  per  week.  He  asks  no 
favors  and  is  willing  to  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  actual  merit  or  worth. 

In  this  he  emulates  his  father,  For¬ 
rest  F.  Dryden,  president  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential.  As  solicitor,  assistant  and 
superintendent,  and  in  various  chan¬ 
nels  of  advancement,  the  present  head 
of  The  Prudential  showed  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  the  metal  for 
executive  work  in  life  insurance.  He 
developed  into  a  valuable  lieutenant  of 
his  father,  and  into  a  “strong  right 
arm”  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
man  who  introduced  industrial  life  in¬ 
surance  in  the  United  States.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  John  F.  Dryden 
by  the  life  insurance  fraternity — and  it 
was  unbounded — was  transferred  to  his 
son,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  as  a  worthy 
successor.  That  such  a  happy  result 
was  possible  was  due  to  the  years  of 
preliminary  work  performed  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  no  favors  were  asked 

and  unlimited  service  performed. 

That  John  F.  Dryden  II  has  chosen 
the  same  course  as  his  father,  speaks 
well  for  his  future  in  life  insurance 

work.  He  will  make  good. 

* *  *  * 

James  J.  Hoey,  formerly  in  charge 

of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  where  he  did  remarkably 
fine  work,  and  who  is  now  executive 
special  of  the  Continental,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  dinner  given  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  September  29  by  some  of  the 
leading  insurance  men  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hoey  is  so  popular  that  the  dinner 
will  be  largely  attended. 

The  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  of  the  dinner  is  composed  of 
the  following:  George  T.  Wilson,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society;  Elbridge  G. 
Snow,  president  of  the  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  Company;  William  B.  Joyce,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  National  Surety  Compa¬ 
ny;  Hendon  Chubb,  of  Chubb  &  Sons, 
marine  underwriters;  Col.  A.  H.  Wray, 
United  States  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Union  Assurance  Company; 
Edmund  Dwight,  of  Dwight  &  Hillas, 
New  York  managers  of  the  Employers 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation;  Frank 
E.  Law,  vice-president  of  the  Fidelity 
&  Casualty  Company,  and  A.  Duncan 
Reid,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Company.  Mr. 
Law  acts  as  treasurer  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  Mr.  Reid  as  secretary. 


J.  W.  STEDMAN  WITH  PRUDENTIAL 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Pru¬ 
dential  of  the  election  by  the  directors 
of  John  W.  Stedman,  of  New  York,  as 
assistant  treasurer.  He  will  join  the 
Prudential  on  October  1. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Stedman 
has  been  associated  with  Clark,  Dodge 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  its  bond  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Stedman  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1902,  and  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 


A  visitor  from  Florida  in  Newark  this 
week  was  L.  H.  Green,  of  Green  &  Co., 
Jacksonville.  Mr.  Green  called  upon 
the  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


FRED  B.  MASON 


Fred  B.  Mason,  general  agent  of  the 
Aetna  Life  in  Chicago,  has  been  with 
that  Company  twenty-five  years.  The 
Chicago  general  agency  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  by  the  way,  is  the  oldest  life  in¬ 
surance  office  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mason  entered  his  father's  office 
in  August,  1890,  after  being  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  the  preceding 
June.  In  1900  he  was  taken  into  part¬ 
nership  with  his  father,  Ira  J.  Mason, 
and  the  firm  name  became  Ira  J.  Mason 
&  Son.  In  1905  the  senior  partner  died 
and  the  present  head  of  the  firm  as¬ 
sumed  full  charge. 

Mr.  Mason  has  made  things  hum, 
and  has  been  a  large  producer  himself. 
His  agency  has  been  annually  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  block  of  new  premi¬ 
ums  and  plans  to  surpass  all  its  previ¬ 
ous  records  in  1915.  Mr.  Mason  headed 
the  list  of  personal  producers  in  June. 

The  Mason  agency  was  founded  in 
March,  1851,  by  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
who  was  the  first  merchant,  the  first 
real  estate  man  and  the  first  life  insur¬ 
ance  agent  in  the  windy  city.  He 
wrote  the  application  for  policy  No.  11 
of  the  Aetna  Life,  and  many  other  poli¬ 
cies  issued  through  him  were  numbered 
with  only  two  figures.  Number  28  was 
on  the  life  of  A.  G.  Spalding,  father  of 
the  well-known  sporting  goods  man. 
There  were  many  changes  in  the  years 
that  followed,  until  Mr.  Mason’s  father 
became  sole  agent  in  1881.  When  he 
died  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
firm  twenty-four  years,  and  with  the 
Company  many  more. 

*  *  • 

Walter  C.  Faxon,  one  of  the  most 
able  casualty  men  in  America,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Aetna  Life,  has 
been  with  that  Company  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week  were  ‘  dedicated  as  Faxon 
days  and  each  agent  of  the  Company 
strove  to  obtain  two  applications  fop 
accident  and  health  insurance.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  have  19,000  appli¬ 
cations  written  in  the  two  days.  The 
agents  went  to  work  with  a  will  and 
did  their  best  as  they  are  great  admir¬ 
ers  of  the  vice-president. 

When  Mr.  Faxon  joined  the  Aetna 
the  Company  had  just  started  writing 
accident  insurance.  The  premium  in¬ 
come  of  the  accident  department  for 
that  year  was  $40,026.  For  last  year  it 
was  $2,568,689. 


CULVER  MAKES  CHANGE 

Charles  R.  Culver,  formerly  with  the 
compensation  underwriting  department 
of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  will  man¬ 
age  the  newly  organized  liability  and 
workmen’s  compensation  department 
of  Beidler  &  Bookmyer,  Philadelphia. 
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CASH  CAPITAL 
ONE 
MILLION  DOLLARS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
$1,110,596 


SOME  OF  THE  STARS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


CAPITAL  FIRE  FOR  DUTTON 


N.  Y.  STATE  APPOINTMENT 


Concord  Company  Has  Surplus  to 
Policyholders  of  More  Than  $500,- 
000 — Increased  Capital 


The  Capital  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Concord,  N.  H„  since  the  increase  of 
its  capital  stock  to  $300,000,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  develop  its  business  in  New 
York  State  and  to  that  end  has  estab- 


PERCY  B.  DUTTON 

lished  a  New  York  State  Department 
at  Rochester,  appointing  Percy  B. 
Dutton  as  manager. 

By  the  increased  re-insurance  facili¬ 
ties  which  the  Company  will  have,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  closer  field  service  and 
greater  facility  in  the  handling  of  the 
business  in  that  territory,  the  capital 
will  now  be  a  most  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  any  agency  and  should  com¬ 
mand  a  good  increase  of  desirable 
business. 

With  the  paid-up  stock  increased  to 
$300,000  the  total  assets  are  now  over 
$870,000  and  the  surplus  to  policyhold¬ 
ers,  over  $500,000. 

The  liability  for  re-insurance  reserve 
on  January  1,  1915,  was  about  $180,000, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Company  has  about  $4.20  assets  for 
every  $1  of  liability  to  policyholders. 

The  Safety  Fund  Law  under  which 
the  Company  operates  provides  a  fur¬ 
ther  surplus  of  $150,000  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  policyholders  not  involved  in  a 
conflagration,  which  makes  the  Capi¬ 
tal  one  of  the  strongest  companies  for 
its  size  doing  business. 

The  new  appointee,  Mr.  Dutton,  is 


the  successful  manager  for  the  past 
ten  years  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Humboldt  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  and  the  Teutonia  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  new 
connection  is  one  which  should  prove 
advantageous  to  the  Capital. 


DINNER  FOR  LENOX 


Albany  Field  Club  Will  Be  Syracuse 
Host  to  Retiring  Special  of 
Hartford  Fire 


The  Albany  Field  Club  will  wander 
away  from  home  on  September  20, 
when  it  will  give  a  dinner  on  the  roof 
or  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse.  The 
occasion  is  to  be  a  celebration  in 
honor  of  W.  W.  Lenox,  special  agent  of 
the  Hartford  Fire,  who  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Albany  office  of  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau. 

Mr.  Lenox  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
specials  in  the  field,  and  the  Eastern 
New  York  specials  want  to  tell  what 
they  think  of  him.  Mr.  Lenox  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  on  October  1. 

It  will  be  a  night  long  to  remember. 


A  SITUATION  DIAGNOSED 


President  of  Insurance  Company  An¬ 
swers  Question:  What’s  Ailing 
Hail  Insurance 


Underwriters  are  complaining  a 
great  deal  about  the  difficulties  now 
existing  with  regard  to  hail  insurance. 
As  is  well  known  this  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  shown  a  large  loss  ratio  and 
there  are  many  suggestions  being 
made  as  to  limiting  liability  and 
smooting  over  bad  adjustments.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  that  specializes  in  hail  in¬ 
surance  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  this  week: 

“The  trouble  with  the  business  is 
that  so  many  companies  have  engaged 
in  the  writing  of  hail  insurance  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  without  ideas  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  handling  the 
business  that  adjustments  and  practi¬ 
ces  have  gone  to  the  bad.  The  crux  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  scramble  for 
premiums  has  been  mad,  and  without 
regard  to  liability  and  future  difficul¬ 
ties.  Until  these  contingencies  are 
recognized  and  met  there  will  continue 
to  be  ‘something  the  matter  with  the 
hail  insurance  situation.’  ” 


INSURANCE  PROFITABLE 


Report  of  Marine  War  Risk  Bureau 
Shows  Total  Premium  Income 
of  $2,004,696 


The  report  made  last  week  by  the 
Federal  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
shows  that  it  wrote  1,245  policies  on 
American  ships  and  cargoes  with  a 
risk  aggregating  $82,709,689.  The  net 
premiums  received  totalled  $2,004,696 
and  the  losses  paid  to  $720,653,  leaving 
a  net  balance  of  more  than  $1,300,000. 


FLOATERS  AND  SCHEDULES 


ON  TAPIS  AT  INDIANAPOLIS  MEET 


Agents  Also  to  Discuss  New  Improved 
Risks  Association  at  October 
Convention 


What  are  the  fire  agents  to  discuss 
at  Indianapolis  in  the  convention  start¬ 
ing  October  4? 

Secretary  Putnam  outlined  a  few  of 
the  subjects  this  week.  He  puts  first 
on  the  list  the  newly  organized  Im¬ 
proved  Risks  Association.  This  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  Western 
agents;  it  has  caused  considerable  agi¬ 
tation  among  certain  companies,  and 
Mr.  Putnam  thinks  “it  seems  probable 
that  this  matter  will  be  brought  before 
the  convention  by  some  of  the  agents 
interested.” 

Exemptions 

The  question  of  overhead  writing 
and  exemption  of  certain  classes  will 
also  come  up  for  review.  Mr.  Putnam 
says:  “Agents  seem  to  feel  that  some 
of  the  companies  and  possibly  some  of 
the  company  organizations  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  allow  exemptions 


from  the  overhead  writing  rule  of  the 
National  Association.  No  exemptions 
have  ever  been  permitted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Local  Agents  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  steam  railroad 
schedules.  Many  local  agents  think 
that  a  halt  should  be  called  and  that 
companies  should  either  withdraw  from 
the  writing  of  so-called  floater  and 
schedule  policies  or  else  recognize 
their  agents’  rights.” 

The  Indiana  agents’  association  will 
hold  a  joint  session  with  the  National 
association  on  October  5. 


REMINGTON  ARMS  LINE 


Now  Being  Placed — Runs  Up  To  $5,- 
000,000 — Just  Outside  of 
Chester 


Insurance  on  a  new  plant  of  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Arms  Co.,  near  Chester,  just 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  is  being  placed. 
The  building  is  owned  by  the  Baldwin 
locomotive  people.  The  total  insurance 
is  said  to  be  $5,000,000.  'Stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  is  offered  at  50  cents  per  an¬ 
num  blanket  with  a  maintenance  clause 
guaranteeing  $3,000,000  insurance,  said 
to  be  60  per  cent,  of  the  value. 


THE 


Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 


An  active  supporter  of  the 
American  jlgency  System 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Incorporated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters 


HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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NEW  JERSEY  FIELD  CLUB  MEETS 


EXPERT  READS  SPRINKLER  PAPER 


Specials  Representing  More  Than 
Twenty-five  Companies  Attend 
Session  in  Newark 


The  interest  that  New  Jersey  spe¬ 
cial  agents  are  taking  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Field  Club  was  demonstrated  in 
Newark  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  when 
despite  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
year  representatives  of  more  than 
twenty-five  companies  attended  the 
first  Fall  meeting.  Judge  Frank  M. 
Taylor,  of  the  Hartford,  presided,  and 
among  the  field  men  in  attendance 
were  Messrs.  Enderly,  New  York  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Agency;  Griswold,  Phoenix 
of  Hartford;  Paschall  and  Reynolds, 
German-American;  Collinson,  Ebbetts 
and  Ikear,  N.  B.  &  M.;  Buehler  and 
Wilson,  Northern;  Hodges,  Commer¬ 
cial  Union;  Keeley,  Royal;  Brewster, 
Springfield;  McBride,  Newark;  Puls- 
ford,  L.  &  L.  &  G.;  Stroebel,  Security; 
Miller,  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America;  Towne,  Royal  Exchange; 
McKechnie,  Scottish  Union  &  Nation¬ 
al;  Birchenough,  Rochester-German, 
and  Bancroft,  New  Hampshire. 

Clayton  Discusses  Sprinklers 
The  New  Jersey  Field  Club  contem¬ 
plates  having  an  engineer  or  some 
other  expert  address  the  club  at  every 
meeting  in  order  that  the  educational 
feature  can  be  brought  out,  and  the 
speaker  at  the  meeting  Tuesday  was 
E.  S.  Clayton,  superintendent  of  the 
Sprinklered  Risk  Department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Rating  Expert’s  office.  Mr. 
Clayton  talked  about  sprinklered  risks, 
particularly  those  in  cold  storage 
plants.  His  talk  was  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  and  will  be  printed  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  next  week. 

Relc  Demonstration  at  Dover 
Mr.  Enderly  told  the  members  of  the 
club  that  they  were  invited  to  go  to 
Dover  on  Wednesday  morning  of  this 
week  to  see  a  demonstration  by  the 
Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.  of  America  of 
the  Relc  sprinkler.  Several  of  the 
specials  accepted  the  invitation  and  on 
Wednesday  joined  special  risk  men 
from  Hartford  and  New  York  City, 
taking  a  special  train  at  Hoboken  and 
going  to  Dover  where  a  building  owned 
by  President  Thompson,  of  the  Sprink¬ 
ler  Company,  and  equipped  with  the 
Relc,  was  ‘‘touched  off.” 

Fire  Prevention  Day,  October  9 
Attention  of  the  members  was  called 
to  a  letter  from  the  Commercial  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Civic  Federation  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  effect  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  voted  to  observe  October  9 
as  Fire  Prevention  and  Protection 
Day.  In  the  letter  from  the  Federation 
(New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce 


division),  it  was  stated:  “Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Protection  Day  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  fundamental  nature 
of  fire  waste,  its  varied  effect  upon  in¬ 
surance  rates,  and  the  resultant  cost  of 
insurance,  as  well  as  the  known  means 
whereby  this  waste  may  be  decreased 
in  practice  with  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  in  insurance  cost.” 

Members  were  asked  to  assist  the 
Federation  in  carrying  out  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Day. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October  at  Hotel 
Washington,  Newark,  when  the  club 
will  be  addressed  on  some  technical 
subject. 


Companies  Can  Limit 
Number  of  Agencies 

Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwrite i 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  16,  1915. 
— The  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  ruled 
that  companies  can  limit  the 
number  of  agencies  in  any  city 
in  the  State. 


TO  CONTINUE  AGENCIES 


Specials  Interested  in  Matawan  and 
Stanhope  Agencies  to  Hold  Meet¬ 
ings  This  Week 


Special  agents  interested  in  the 
Fountain  agency  at  Matawan,  N.  J., 
will  hold  a  meeting  this  week  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  continuation  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  Fountain  died  recently. 

A  meeting  will  also  be  held  regard¬ 
ing  the  continuation  of  the  Knight 
agency,  Stanhope,  N.  J.  Mr.  Knight 
also  died  a  short  time  ago. 


The  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  New¬ 
ark  met  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

(D15  California  SL  314  Superior  St. 

DLNVtK  DULUTH 


So  Nicollet  Ave. 
INNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  SL  23  Leadenhall  SL 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1915 


Capital  Stock  . ' .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.5  7 

NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528,182.77 


TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 


During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 


$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1819 

URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 

FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO. 

United  States  Managers 

No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY  GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


A  REVIEW  OF  NEW  EXPERIENCE  GRADED  RATING  PLAN  OF  E.  G.  RICHARDS 


First  Attempt  at  a  Scientific  Fixing  of  Price  of  Insurance  from 
Loss  Costs  which  Classified  Experience  Is  Supposed 


the  Mortality  Table  of 
to  Furnish 


The  long  heralded  plan  of  E.  G. 
Richards,  United  States  manager  of  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters,  for  making  die  insurance 
rat<.s  from  the  combined  experience  of 
the  companies,  has  juft  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  and  as  was  to  be  expected  is  arous¬ 
ing  keen  interest  among  fire  insurance 
men.  Few  will  grasp  it  in  all  its  es¬ 
sentials  at  the  first  reading,  for  it  is 
an  entirely  new  way  of  handling  the 
question  and  while  simple  in  principle, 
gives  rise  to  many  complexities  of  de¬ 
tail  whit  h  will  iequire  study  to  master. 

The  Author’s  Preface 
In  his  preface  the  author  says: 

Rates  and  rate-making  methods 
of  fire  insurance  companies  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  provoked  discus¬ 
sion  and  differences  in  underwrit¬ 
ing  circles  from  time  immemorial, 
while  they  have  invited  criticism 
from  the  public  and  adverse  legis¬ 
lation  from  the  law-makers. 

Combined  classification  of  under¬ 
writing  experience  has  been  regard¬ 
ed  by  some  as  the  panacea  for  all 
these  difficulties,  but  the  practical 
underwriter  knows  that  rates  as 
now  made  are  based  upon  judg¬ 
ment  only  and  their  scientific  ad¬ 
justment  to  actual  experience  is 
impossible. 

The  actual  cost  of  insuring  the 
component  hazards  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  property  can  never,  as 
I  believe,  be  ascertained. 

Of  late,  however,  the  possibility 
of  State  control  becoming  general 
in  the  price-making  for  fire  insur¬ 
ance  (now  in  effect  in  a  single 
State)  has  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  effective  and  conclu¬ 
sive  action  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  by  which  the  rate-making 
problem  would  receive  a  scientific 
solution,  and,  thereby,  State  regu¬ 
lation  or  control,  however  mild,  be¬ 
come  unnecessary. 

Convinced  that  this  must  be  a 
fact  and  assured  that  combined 
classification  would  in  the  early  fu¬ 
ture  become  compulsory.  State  by 
State,  unless  the  companies  under¬ 
took  that  work  of  their  own  voli¬ 
tion,  and  from  its  results  formu¬ 
lated  some  new  and  scientific  rate¬ 
making  system,  I  but  recently  turn¬ 
ed  aside  from  the  beaten  path  of 
present  theories  to  discover,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  some  new  and  untried 
method,  whereby  underwriting  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  utilized  for  ascer¬ 
taining  true  and  dependable  costs. 
iA  system  for  making  rates  from  ex¬ 
perience  averages  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult. 

No  State,  however  wealthy  in  in¬ 
surable  property,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  offer  in  itself  and  alone  a 
safe  field  for  a  general  business  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constant  peril  of  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  from  conflagrations. 
The  law  of  average  requires  a  far 
more  extensive  territory  for  mak¬ 
ing  its  operations  effective.  This 
lesson  was  learned,  though  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  both  insurer 
and  insured,  in  the  conflagrations 
of  Chicago  and  Boston,  which 
ruined  the  majority  of  companies 
involved  therein,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  disaster  to  their  policyholders. 
That  the  lesson  was  well  learned 
was  evidenced  by  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  companies 
made  good  their  obligations  in  the 
more  recent  conflagrations  of  Bal¬ 
timore  and  San  Francisco. 

Rates  are  for  the  same  reason  de¬ 
pendent  upon  this  principle  of  aver¬ 
age,  and  to  be  properly  adjusted 
should  be  based  upon  a  combined 
experience  of  companies  covering 
a  long  period  of  time,  for  a  terri¬ 
tory  not  less  than  the  United  States 


and  with  due  consideration  to  con¬ 
flagration  loss. 

I  have  held  the  belief  for  many 
years  that  each  State  should  bear 
the  cost  of  its  own  fire  waste  (se¬ 
vere  conflagration  loss  excepted)  in 
its  own  rates  of  insurance  to  which 
should  be  added  such  other  outgo 
for  conducting  the  fire  insurance 
business  therein  as  is  peculiar  to 
itself;  nevertheless,  no  class  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  single  State  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  average  for  rate-making  pur¬ 
poses. 

These  theories  are  to  some  extent 
the  warp  of  a  rate-making  fabric 
which  will  be  analyzed  in  this  work, 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
the  “Experience  Grading  and  Rat¬ 
ing  Schedule”  and  which  is  now  of¬ 
fered  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Genesis  of  Experience  Grading 
The  genesis  of  the  Experience  Grad¬ 
ing  and  Rating  Schedule,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  it  correctly,  lies  in  grading  each 
risk  in  the  United  States  and  obtaining 
the  loss  costs  of  each  grade  in  each 
class  through  the  combined  experience 
of  companies  over  a  period  of  years 
long  enough  to  form  an  average,  from 
which  the  rate  on  a  given  risk  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  taking  the  same  proportion 
of  the  average  rate  of  its  grade  and 
class  that  the  average  rate  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located  bears  to  the 
average  rate  of  the  United  States. 

Keeping  Score  of  Grades 
The  principle  is  laid  down  that  there 
are  five  basic  elements  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  making  rates,  namely,  protec¬ 
tion,  construction,  occupancy,  internal 
exposure  and  external  exposure.  It  is 
proposed  to  sub-divide  each  of  these 
'units  into  ten  grades,  thus  each  city 
or  town  would  fall  into  one  of  ten 
groups  ranging  from  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  to  none.  Similarly,  construction 
would  embrace  all  grades  from  the 
highest  type  of  fireproof  down  to  bal¬ 
loon  frame,  and  occupancy,  internal 
and  external  exposure  be  likewise  di¬ 
vided.  Grading  is  accomplished  by 
scoring.  That  is,  each  defect  or  de¬ 
parture  from  standard  would  be  charged 
a  certain  number  of  points  and  the  sum 
of  the  points  scored  for  such  deficien¬ 
cies  would  determine  the  grading  of 
the  risk  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
marking  of  examination  papers  in 
school.  Simple  forms  of  grading  risks 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years  in 
rating  and  inspection  associations,  and 
this  feature  is  an  extension  of  such 
systems  for  rate  making  instead  of 
classification  purposes. 

Each  risk  in  any  given  class  would 
receive  a  grading  somewhere  from  one 
to  ten  in  each  of  these  five  groups,  and 
by  combining  all  risks  of  similar  grad¬ 
ing  by  classes  would  be  found  the 
amount  of  liability  assumed  thereon 
and  similarly  the  '  losses  experienced, 
thus  determining  the  loss  cost  of  each 
grade  in  each  class.  To  this  loss  cost 
would  be  added  its  due  share  of 
United  States  expense  and  5  per  cent, 
profit,  the  result  being  the  average  rate 
for  this  grade  of  risk  in  its  given  class. 
The  use  of  the  tabulating  machine  ren¬ 
ders  possible  the  segregating  of  the 
enormous  number  of  cards  that  would 
result  from  each  risk  being  given  a 
separate  grading  and  card  showing 
same. 

Some  Striking  Statements 

Space  forbids  the  printing  of  the 
many  striking  statements  that  are  made 
in  Mr.  Richards’  complete  exposition  of 
his  plan,  but  a  few  of  them  are  quoted 
herewith : 

“A  solution  of  the  problem  of  har¬ 
monizing  classified  experience  with 
schedule  rating — or,  what  is  equivalent, 
of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  rate  by  the  combined  experience  of 


stock  companies — has  been  sought  for 
as  the  philosopher’s  stone  by  the  al¬ 
chemist. 

“No  rating  schedule  yet  devised  is 
founded  upon  actual  underwriting  ex¬ 
perience,  in  the  sense  that  against  any 
of  its  parts,  or  its  completed  rate,  can 
the  combined  classified  experience  of 
the  underwriter  be  placed  and  show 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  correct  measure 
of  underwriting  cost. 

“The  busy  man  who  needs  insurance 
upon  his  property  desires  to  know  that 
his  insurance  is  sound  and  obtained  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost;  also,  that  he 
is  paying  no  more  than  his  neighbor 
for  a  like  thing.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
underwriter  of  the  present  day  to  for¬ 
mulate  some  method  which  will  clearly 
demonstrate  the  facts  to  himself,  his 
customer,  and  the  State. 

“If  in  one  State  the  losses,  taxes  and 
other  cost  of  fire  insurance  are  heavier 
than  in  others,  it  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  State  should  throw 
upon  its  neighbors  the  burden  for 
which  itself  is  alone  responsible. 

Cost  of  a  Specific  Risk 

“There  is  no  way  of  predetermining 
the  cost  of  insuring  a  specific  risk: 

“For  rate-making  purposes,  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  component  haz¬ 
ards  of  a  risk  may  be  analyzed;  one  by 
its  specific  parts  and  uses,  and  the  other 
by  its  comparative  qualities  of  hazard. 

“No  two  risks,  even  as  no  two  per¬ 
sons,  are  exactly  alike,  and,  therefore, 
the  risks  in  each  class  should  be  graded 
as  to  their  comparative  qualities. 

“To  obtain  a  survey  and  grading  of 
every  risk  insured  by  stock  companies 
in  the  United  States  would  be  a  work 
of  monumental  proportions;  neverthe¬ 
less,  practically  the  entire  business  of 
stock  companies  has  already  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  rated  by  existing  rating  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  work  now  proposed 
would  be  similar  and  should  involve  no 
greater  expense  than  present  methods. 

Exposure 

“No  concerted  effort  has  ever  been 
made  by  fire  underwriters  to  ascertain 
the  fire  cost  of  exposure  hazard,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  charges  made  therefor  under  all 
present  forms  of  schedule  rating  are 
merely  guess-work,  yet  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  large  percentage  of  all 
losses  are  caused  by  fire  outside  of  a 
given  hazard. 

“All  accepted  forms  of  classification 
now  in  general  use  make,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  no  distinction  between  a  good 
and  a  poor  risk.  The  classified  results 
of  an  occupancy  class  furnish  but  a 
single  average  loss  cost  for  the  risks 
embraced  therein,  although  that  class 
contains  the  good  and  the  poor,  the 
exposed  and  the  unexposed.  Until  the 
cost  can  be  separately  known  of  each 
of  those  varying  kinds,  classified  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  of  but  slight  if  any 
value  in  rate-making. 

“Twenty-five  millions  of  individual 
writings  per  annum,  is  regarded  as  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  output  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  in  their  United 
States  business. 

Expense 

“No  rate-making  system  can  be  sci¬ 
entifically  correct  that  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  its  ratings  the  true  expense 
cost  incurred  in  the  transaction  of  the 
fire  insurance  business. 

“By  this  method  the  cost  of  an  aver¬ 
age  risk  becomes  the  cost  of  a  specific 
risk,  after  that  average  is  reached  in 
such  final  subdivision  of  experience  in 
kind  and  class  that  to  further  subdivide 
it  would  destroy  its  value  and  nullify 
that  essential  feature  in  fire  insurance 
which  is  universally  recognized  as  its 
foundation  principle — viz.,  average. 

“The  absence  of  a  uniform  require¬ 
ment  of  80  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent, 
co-insurance  in  all  fire  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  is  the  cause  of  much  unfair  dis¬ 


crimination  against  those  who  insure 
their  property  for  full  value. 

“The  fire  cost  of  the  several  States 
must  always  differ  because  of  varying 
conditions,  chiefly  climatic,  racial,  edu¬ 
cational  and  statutory.  A  comparison 
even  of  ratios  of  illiteracy  with  fire 
loss  ratios,  State  by  State,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  will  bear  out  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  one  follows  or  affects  the 
other  to  an  appreciable  degree,  but  the 
chief  cause  of  difference  in  State  fire 
costs  springs,  as  I  believe,  from  statu¬ 
tory  conditions  the  remedy  for  which 
lies  with  the  people  and  their  legisla¬ 
tive  representatives. 

“To  put  the  plan  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  would  involve  a  radical  change  in 
present  methods— and,  if  tested  out  in 
practice,  would  require  temporarily  a 
very  considerable  expenditure  by  the 
fire  insurance  companies. 

“Presumably  the  first  questions  to 
suggest  themselves  to  the  investigator 
will  be  these:  Will  such  a  system  ac¬ 
complish  what  is  sought  for— the  pro¬ 
duction  of  experience-made  rates  which 
can  be  clearly  proven  to  be  scientific¬ 
ally  correct  by  actual  statistics?  And, 
if  so,  will  it  pay  to  test  it  out?” 
Average  U.  S.  Rate  of  1,125  in  Ten 
Year  Period 

Mr.  Richards’  remarks  regarding  ar¬ 
riving  at  an  experience  grading  and 
rating  schedule  are  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  The  grading  and  rating  system 
commences  with  and  finds  its  origin  in 
the  average  rate  which  stock  companies 
should  have  fairly  received  throughout 
the  United  States  upon  risks  of  every 
class  over  a  period  sufficient  for  an 
average,  say  ten  years. 

To  obtain  such  a  rate  is  a  simple 
proposition,  being  ascertained  by  com¬ 
piling  the  losses  and  expenses  of  all 
stock  companies  for  the  time  and  terri¬ 
tory  mentioned,  and  adding  to  the  sum 
of  these  a  fair  profit  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  business  and  for  the  risk  to 
capital  invested:  such  fair  profit  being 
fixed  experimentally  at  five  per  cent. 
The  result  divided  by  the  total  amount 
insured,  furnishes  the  average  rate 
which  the  insurance  companies  should 
receive  upon  its  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  during  that  ten  year  period.  On 
this  basis  the  rate  to  writings  for  stock 
companies  in  the  United  States  for  ten 
years,  1903-1912  is  1.125. 

Average  Cost  in  Decade  for  Eastern 
Risks 

Mr.  Richards  gives  an  interesting 
table  showing  that  the  average  risk  for 
the  years  1903-1912  in  Eastern  States 
should  have  paid  as  follows: 

Maine,  1.578;  New  Hampshire,  1.101; 
Vermont,  1.229;  Rhode  Island,  .783; 
Massachusetts,  .971;  Connecticut,  .787; 
New  York,  .703;  New  Jersey,  .822; 
Pennsylvania,  .980;  Delaware,  .688; 
Maryland,  1.864;  District  of  Columbia, 
.528;  West  Virginia,  1.512. 

Revelation  of  Possibilities 

Whatever  may  be  the  reception  given 
to  this  plan,  the  thoughtful  underwriter 
will  find  much  food  for  reflection.  It 
is  a  revelation  of  possibilities  and  a 
revolution  for  rate-making.  It  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  fire  insurance  business 
It  proves  again  that  in  the  evolution  of 
business  the  minds  of  men  are  equal 
to  the  construction  of  new  methods  for 
meeting  changed  conditions,  even 
though  the  path  leads  through  unbroken 
forests. 

This  plan  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
scientific  fixing  of  the  price  of  insur¬ 
ance  from  the  mortality  table  of  loss 
costs  which  classified  experience  is 
supposed  to  furnish.  Whether  this  or 
any  other  system  can  accomplish  such 
results  in  the  face  of  constantly  shift¬ 
ing  conditions  that  obtain  is  a  grave 
question,  but  while  considering  the  “E. 
G.  R.”  schedule  the  question  must  be 
faced,  “What  is  the  alternative?” 
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BROKER-AGENTS  IN  HUB 


DISPLACE  OLD-SCHOOL  BROKERS 


How  Business  is  Controlled  in  Boston 
and  Leading  Firms  That  Control  It 
— Old  Timers  Extinct 


( Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter.) 

Boston,  Mass,  Sept.  14,  1915. — “I’d 
like  to  meet  some  of  your  leading  fire 
brokers,’’  said  a  visitor  to  one  of  the 
partners  in  a  big  Boston  agency  the 
other  day. 

“Being  a  Bostonian,”  replied  the 
other,  “and,  therefore,  confining  my 
language  to  the  vernacular,  I  would 
simply  state  that  there  ain’t  no  such 
animal.” 

And  what  the  agency  manager  said 
was  literally  true.  The  fire  broker,  as 
he  is  known  in  New  York  and  other 
sections  of  the  country,  has  completely 
disappeared  from  Boston.  He  disap¬ 
peared  last  year  with  the  death  of  the 
only  simon-pure  broker  remaining  who 
had  seen  Kilby  Street  a  home  office 
center  of  fire  insurance  companies.  He 
remained  a  broker  to  the  end,  because 
of  his  conviction  that  no  man  could 
properly  represent  both  parties  to  the 
insurance  contract.  A  fine  type  of  ul¬ 
tra-conservative  New  Englander,  con¬ 
trolling  an  excellent  business  and  com¬ 
manding  universal  respect,  he  insisted 
that  his  peculiar  function  was  to  con¬ 
serve  the  interests  of  his  customers 
and  that  on  the  scriptural  premises 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
it  was  his  duty  to  remain,  like  the 
United  States,  free  from  any  entangl¬ 
ing  alliances. 

Why  Broker  Has  Disappeared 

The  truth  is  that  the  broker  in  Bos¬ 
ton  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis 
due  to  the  increasing  appetite  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  companies  and 
their  agents.  The  broker  with  fat  ac¬ 
counts  who  hitherto  has  enjoyed  com¬ 
fortable  desk  quarters  plus  every  con¬ 
venience  and  labor-saving  scheme  that 
his  hospitable  agent-host  could  devise 
for  his  comfort,  one  fine  morning,  po¬ 
litely  withdraws  with  many  assurances 
of  esteem,  to  hang  up  his  shingle  a 
few  doors  down  the  street  as  Boston 
and  metropolitan  agent  of  the  Delhi 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Wayville, 
0.,  and  in  a  circular  to  his  former 
hosts,  refers  feelingly  to  benefits  be¬ 
stowed  and  intimates  that  reciprocal 
business  relationship  would  now  be 
highly  appreciated.  Obviously  the  re¬ 
cruit  to  agency  ranks  may  not  place 
all  his  business  in  the  Delhi;  his  cus¬ 
tomers  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  contributes  enough  desirable 
business  to  it,  to  make  a  showing,  from 
his  own  resources,  plus  that  which  he 
harries  from  his  friends,  even  though 
the  sum  total  does  not  appear  in  the 
list  of  the  first  fifty  companies  as  shown 
by  the  protective  department  returns. 

Another  reason  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  old-time  fire  insurance  broker  in 
Boston  is  that  he  has  been  invited  to 
become  a  partner  in  established  agency 
concerns.  A  man  with  an  established 
reputation  and  controlling  desirable 
business  is  naturally  the  object  of 
much  solicitous  interest  on  the  part  of 
all  the  agencies.  The  commissions  de¬ 
creed  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  are,  of  course,  absolute 
and  no  agency,  therefore,  may  legiti¬ 
mately  offer  any  inducement  in  the 
direction  of  extra  commission  consid¬ 
eration.  And  here  may  it  be  said  that 
there  is  little  violation  of  the  Board 
rules  in  this  respect,  despite  occasional 
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whispers  such  as  are  heard  in  every 
similar  center,  that  it  is  believed  that 
so-and-so  is  “sapping”  so-and-so  an  ex¬ 
tra  five  per  cent.  In  nearly  twenty 
years’  expevieni  of  the  writer  on  Kii 
by  Street,  he  only  knows  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  dozen  instances  where 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
suspicion  was  well  founded. 

New  Partners 

But  when  a  broker  is  invited  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  an  agency  firm  the 
situation  takes  on  a  different  com¬ 
plexion.  What  the  conditions  of  his 
partnership  are  is  no  concern  of  other 
than  those  directly  interested.  If  the 
broker’s  net  income  by  reason  of  his 
new  association  is  greater  than  that 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  it?  It  is  not  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  to  account  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  partners  in  the  offices  of  several 
prominent  members  of  the  Board  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  several  instances  in  recent  years, 
where  the  firm  has  thus  been  largely 
augmented,  it  is  due  to  other  reasons. 
John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  regarded  by  many 
as  the  largest  broker-agency  firm  in 
the  city  is  a  -case  in  point  where  each 
of  the  partners  recently  admitted  spent 
his  business  life  time  in  its  service. 

Broker-Agents’  Capture  of  Lines 

The  broker-agency,  too,  has  gradual¬ 
ly,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  elbowed 
the  old-time  broker  out  of  his  choic¬ 
est  lines.  Not  that  the  broker-agent 
has  unscrupulously  undermined  his 
feeder;  it  obviously  would  be  poor  pol¬ 
icy  for  an  agency  concern  to  get  a 
reputation  for  throat-cutting.  Just  the 
same,  the  general  trend  in  modern 
business  conditions  is  to  eliminate  the 
friendship  element  which  largely  en¬ 
ters  into  the  relations  between  a  broker 
and  his  customer  and  to  seek  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  a  well-equipped  agency  fur¬ 
nishes.  The  larger  offices  maintain  an 
engineering  staff  which  co-operates  with 
the  large  manufacturer  and  merchant  in 
wrestling  with  physical  problems  by 
which  he  may  secure  lower  rates  on  his 
property.  It  is  true  that  the  broker 
attached  to  a  particular  agency  may 
command  these  facilities  on  behalf  of 
his  customers  but  the  emphatic  trend 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  property  own¬ 
ers  and  especially  where  mutual  com¬ 
petition  is  keen,  is  to  do  business  direct 
with  the  broker-agent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  fire  brokerage  is  concerned 


it  is  natural  that  those  fire  offices, 
which  maintain  branch  offices  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  should  emphasize  their  disinterest¬ 
ed  friendship  for  the  broker.  They 
maintain  that  they  are  the  legitimate 
custodians  of  the  broker’s  business, 
that  he  need  fear  no  usurper  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  and  that  every  fa¬ 
cility  they  command  is  his.  Their  di¬ 
rect  business  is  only  such  as  is  con¬ 
trolled  through  personal  affiliations 
with  the  office  force  and  they  insist 
that  under  no  circumstances  do  they 
enter  the  lists  in  competition  for  a 
risk. 

The  broker-agents,  of  course,  do  not 
profess  such  altruism.  They  are  out 
for  business.  If  they  win  out  on  a 
line,  it  is  theirs  and  if  not,  they’ll  take 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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New  Hampshire- 


3,303, 575. 2»  1  973,327.26  \ 

3,367.026.27  |  I.003.2SS.03  \ 

Fire  Insurance  Co. 


I  4,069, 140.67 

1.252.267.06  \ 

/  4.310.836.19 

1.257,  OS8. 25  \ 

I  4,500.404.12 

1.322.978.14  \ 

/  4.861,149.81 

1,408 . 681. 54  \ 

I  5.196.017.46 

1.510.064.23  \ 

/  5,553.270.70 

1,578.330.82  \ 

/  5.725.809  34 

1.654. 504.81  \ 

/  6.097.887.20 

1.700,761.60  \ 

j  6,250,526.89 

1,703.433.67  \ 

'  6,350.079.09 

1,725.713.78  \ 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3, 200,713.78 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


"  The  Le-adme  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fi  re  Insurance  Company 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $1,000,000  00 
Cash  Assets  -  -  4,743,233.00 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 

Holders  -  -  -  1,741,305.00 

The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  Is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 

It.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Viee-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
I  AMKS  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  BOUGH  NER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848 


W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  yjgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  ytgents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  2.15,600.00 


Ronds  (Market  Value) . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued. 
AH  other  Assets  . 


072,066.20 

38,387.53 

81,266.65 

27,215.03 

4,602.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE.  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Eire  Losses  . 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


$  30,278.41 

244,603.01 
18,646.20 
8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
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the  very  best  care  of  such  portion  of 
it  as  the  winner  chooses  to  give  them 
out  of  it. 

The  Leading  Broker-Agent 

The  largest  broker-agents  in  Boston 
are  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  Field  & 
Cowles,  Robert  A.  Bolt  &  Co.  and 
O'Brion,  Russell  &  Co.  The  first  three 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  broker- 
agent  firms  in  New  England,  although 
the  claims  of  Starkweather  &•  Shepley, 
in  Providence,  must  not  be  ignored.  In 
so  far  as  the  volume  of  city  business 
is  concerned  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.  and 
Field  &  Cowles  may  be  bracketed  to¬ 
gether  as  leaders,  for  the  ramifications 
of  both  concerns  extend  to  every  phase 
of  commercial  endeavor  in  Boston.  The 
former  perhaps  does  a  larger  “popular” 
business,  due  chiefly  to  its  clever  pub¬ 
licity  methods,  but  that  of  the  latter, 
as  do  the  business  of  Robert  A.  Boit  & 
Co.  and  O’Brion,  Russell  &  Co.,  include 
many  of  the  lines  controlled  by  the 
banks  and  big  estates. 

The  Branch  Offices  and  Agencies 

The  principal  branch  offices  and  agen¬ 
cies  catering  especially  for  brokerage 
accounts  are  the  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe,  German-American,  Pennsylvania, 
North  British,  Niagara  and  Hartford 
companies,  Gilmour,  Rothery  &  Co.,  De¬ 
wick  &  Flanders,  E.  A.  Lord  &  Co.  and 
Kaler,  Carney  &  Liffler.  The  first  en¬ 
joys  pre-eminence,  and  for  many  a  year 
its  volume  of  premiums  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  according  to  the  protective  re¬ 
turns,  has  been  only  second  to  the 
Royal,  which  fact  attests  the  regard  in 
which  this  sterling  British  company  is 
held.  Not  far  behind  the  Liveroool  & 
London  &  Globe  in  the  protective  fig¬ 
ures  is  the  German-American,  due  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  its  senior 
manager,  W.  H.  Rogers,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Boston  fire  insurance  brokers.  The 
Pennsylvania  makes  the  strongest  bid 
of  all  the  companies  for  the  broker’s 
patronage  for  it  professes  no  ambitions 
whatever  to  influencing  direct  business. 
Consequently,  E.  C.  Brush,  its  New 
England  manager  and  F.  H'.  Battilana, 
his  exceptionally  able  associate,  are  al¬ 
so  held  in  the  most  kindly  regard  by 
the  gun-shy  broker. 

William  Gilmour’s  Activities 

The  most  ambitious  bid  in  recent 
years  for  the  patronage  of  the  broker 
on  the  part  of  private  firms  was  that 
made  by  William  Gilmour,  the  astute 
head  of  the  comparatively  new  firm  of 
Gilmour,  Rothery  &  Co.  with  the  Home 
of  New  York  as  his  leading  card.  He 
believed  that  a  concern  specially  de¬ 
voting  itself  to  every  phase  of  the 
broker’s  diversified  interests  would  fill 
the  proverbial  “long  felt.”  He  is  al¬ 
ways  in  evidence  at  the  brokers’  gath¬ 
erings,  for  they  have  an  association  of 
their  own  largely  composed  of  brokers 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  and 
ever  proclaims  his  fealty  to  the  broker 
though  the  heavens  fall.  With  his 
friendly  rival  “Jim”  Carney,  of  Kaler, 
Carney  &  Liffier,  they  are  probably  the 
most  active  of  the  Boston  agency  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  brokers’  councils. 

The  Floater  Fraternity 

The  “floater”  fire  insurance  broker — - 
he  who  does  a  general  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  and  controlls  many 
desirable  minor  lines  is  usually  wedded 
in  sympathy  to  the  office  to  whose  sub¬ 
agency  he  is  appointed,  for  he  is  very 
generally  a  suburbanite.  He  is  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  by  the  special  agent— 
he  is  usually  styled  metropolitan  agency 
special — attached  to  most  of  the  Boston 
agencies  who  may  often  be  observed 
helping  out  in  the  clerical  work  after¬ 
noons. 

But  the  genuine  old-time  Boston  fire 
insurance  broker  is  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo. 

•  *  * 

Corey  to  Leave  Insurance 

Is  William  Street  going  to  lose  Alan 
Corey,  son  of  William  E.  Corey,  of  the 
Steel  Trust?  The  Evening  Sun  says 
that  young  Mr.  Corey  is  about  to  enter 
Wall  Street  as  partner  in  a  new  brok¬ 
erage  firm. 

Alan  Corey  won  fame  in  Yale  as  a 
baseball  and  football  player.  He  joined 
the  forces  of  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  in 


New  York  City,  his  office-mate  being 
Hamilton  Fish,  former  captain  of  the 
Harvard  football  team,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Legislature. 

•  •  • 

Hard  to  Fight  Politicians 

The  State  Administration  has  any 
number  of  expert  letter  writers  and  in 
a  newspaper  controversy  over  the  State 
Fund  or  any  other  issue  they  are  apt 
to  win  considerable  glory  because  the 
newspapers  will  give  the  State  officials 
more  space  than  they  will  an  individual 
or  corporation,  and,  furthermore,  will 
always  permit  them  to  have  the  last 
word.  Moreover,  if  the  Administration 
can  find  some  good  politics  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  they  are  keen  to  enter  the 
game  and  make  this  velvet  capital 

Governor  Whitman  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  in  New  York 
State. 

*  *  * 

Goes  With  Hare  &  Chase 

Gordon  Baker,  formerly  with  the 
Compensation  Inspection  &  Rating 
Board  of  New  York,  has  gone  with 
Hare  &  Chase,  the  well-known  Phila¬ 
delphia  agents,  as  manager  of  their 
new  compensation  department. 


SMALLER  LLOYDS  INCOME 


How  Premiums  in  Greater  New  York 
Have  Dropped  in  Five-Year 
Period 


Most  of  the  Lloyds  show  a  consid¬ 
erable  falling  off  in  premium  receipts 
in  Greater  New  York  during  the  last 
five  years.  But  here  are  the  figures  for 
comparison,  being  the  returns  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx  for  first  six 
months  of  1-915  as  compared  with  first 
six  months  of  1911: 


1915. 

1911. 

Allied  Und . 

$2,949 

$3,655 

Am.  Exch.  Und . 

6,944 

15,522 

Amer.  Lloyds  . 

5,620 

9,868 

Gt.  West.  Lloyds... 

2,889 

6,484 

Ind.  Und . 

21,274 

34,094 

Dr.  Und . 

1,669 

1,420 

National  Und . 

2,203 

4,459 

N.  Y.  &  Boston  LI. 

2,218 

3,974 

N.  Y.  F.  &  M . 

921 

N.  Y.  Recip.  Und... 

19,037 

26,573 

N.  A.  Int.  Ins . 

16,652 

12,174 

Union  Und . 

3,105 

3,398 

Work.  F.  F.  Assn... 

1,964 

1,758 

AGENTS  MEET 


Mid-Summer  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City — Association  Should  Have 
More  New  Members 


The  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  Jersey  met  in  Atlantic  City  on 
Thursday.  President  Meredith  Dickin¬ 
son  was  in  the  chair.  Among  those 
present  from  Newark  were  W.  M. 
Naulty  and  T.  C.  Moffatt. 

This  Association  does  not  make  much 
noise,  but  is  active  and  a  factor  of  real 
power  in  the  State.  It  should  have  a 
larger  membership.  The  meeting  was 
at  the  Traymore.  Dozens  of  insurance 
men  were  in  (Atlantic  City  this  week, 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Unions 
having  sessions. 

AMERICAN  EAGLE  LICENSES. 

The  American  Eagle  has  now  receiv¬ 
ed  licenses  from  the  following  States: 

New  York,  Maryland,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Arizona, 
Virginia,  Washington,  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 

Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  :8n 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  19  14 

Asset®  . . .  $1 ,439. 399. 63 

Liabilities  .  670,631.12 

Surplus  .  869,768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
LENEHAN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


iFIREl 


(Senmtn  American 

^Insurance  fflompatig 
'Nrw^Jork 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.1915 

CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,456.7  1  O 

NET  SURPLUS 

9.033.9  1  3 

ASSETS 

21,490,623 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 

Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus  .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Street* 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  FONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 


54  Pine  Street 


New  York 


WESTERN  DEPARTMENT; 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  . *2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1S05 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CflAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


LOGXJE  BROTHERS  tV  CO, 

307  FOURTH  AVE„  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


THE  GLOBE  INDEMNITY  REPORT 


COMMENDED  BY  EXAMINERS 


Healthy  Condition  Disclosed  at  Com¬ 
pletion  of  Examination  by  New 
York  Department 


After  conducting  a  comprehensive 
examination  into  the  condition,  meth¬ 
ods,  practices  and  general  affairs  of 
the  Globe  Indemnity  Company  of  New 
York,  by  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  the  examiner  in  charge  of 
the  work  had  the  following  to  say: 

Its  financial  condition  is  sound, 
and  its  affairs  are  efficiently  man¬ 
aged.  The  system  and  records  of 
the  Company  are  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  justify  commendation. 
Liberal  reserves  are  maintained  for 
unpaid  losses,  and  for  other  liabil¬ 
ity  items.  The  general  principles 
followed  by  the  Company  in  the 
acceptance  of  business  are  based 
on  conservative  methods.  Precau¬ 
tionary  measures  are  taken  to 
guard  against  catastrophe  hazard 
or  excessive  loss  through  re-insur¬ 
ance  and  the  establishment  of 
prohibitive  risks.  Its  policyhold¬ 
ers  have  been  fairly  dealt  with. 

Globe  Incorporated  in  1911 
The  Globe  Indemnity  Company  was 
incorporated  on  June  1,  1911,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Insurance  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  On  September  27, 
1911,  it  was  examined  for  organization 
and  licensed  to  transact  business  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1911,  with  a  paid-in  capital 
of  $500,000.  In  November,  1911,  the 
Capital  stock  was  increased  to  $750,- 
000,  consisting  of  7,500  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $100  each. 

The  entire  capital  stock  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  at  $175  per  share,  thereby 
creating  a  paid  in  surplus  of  $562,500. 
During  1912  $484,645  additional  surplus 
was  paid  in. 

Financial  Statement. 

A  statement  of  the  income  and  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  Company  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1914,  and 
the  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  date,  is  shown  as  follows: 

Ledger  assets  December 


31,  1913  .  $3,426,541.57 

I  ncome 

Net  premiums: 

Accident  .  $185,118.44 

Health  .  73,216.85 

Liability  .  1,089,459.51 

Workmen’s  compensation.  1,134,652.76 

Fidelity  .  110,953.60 

Surety  .  400,427.38 

Plate  glass  .  126,166.71 

Steam  boiler  .  40,503.74 

Burglary  and  theft  .  185,037.95 

Fly  wheel  .  5,658.03 

Auto  and  teams  property 

damage  .  250,732.66 

Workmen’s  collective  ....  2,917.46 


Total  . $3,604,745.09 


Interest  on  bonds  and  divi¬ 
dends  on  stocks,  less 
$2,721.40  accrued  interest 
on  bonds  acquired  during 


1914  .  104,188.60 

Interest  on  bank  balance..  9,838.07 
Interest  from  all  other 
sources  .  122.01 


Total  interest  .  $114,148.68 

Gross  increase,  by  adjust¬ 
ment  in  book  value  of 
bonds  .  2,378.52 


Total  income  . $3,721,272.29 


Total  . $7,147,813.86 


Disbursements 

Total  losses  . $1,359,762.77 

Total  disbursements  .  3,114,272.97 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1914 .  4,033,085.89 

I  pHnor 

Total  ledger  assets . $4,033,085.89 

Non-ledger  assets  .  57,753.14 

Gross  assets  . 4,090,839.03 

Admitted  assets  . . . .  3,845,626.98 

Liabilities 

Total  unpaid  losses .  $767,267.32 

Unearned  premium  .  1,524,855.80 

Total  liabilities  except 

capital  .  2,490,784.28 

Capital  stock  .  750,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  604,842.70 
Surplus  as  regards  policy¬ 
holders  .  1,354,842.70 

Total  liabilities  .  3,845,626.98 

Surplus 


“In  arriving  at  the  surplus,  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  special  deposits  in  excess 
of  corresponding  liabilities  amounting 
to  $116,862.55  has  been  disallowed,” 
says  the  examiner.  “It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  department  up  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1914,  to  allow  special  depos¬ 
its  as  admitted  assets.  Had  this  item 
been  allowed  at  the  time,  the  surplus 
would  have  been  reported  as  $721,705.- 
25  instead  of  $604,842.70.” 

Other  extracts  from  the  report  fol¬ 
low: 


Assets 

Bonds  and  Stocks 

The  securities  owned  by  the  corpo¬ 
ration  have  been  examined  and  the 
market  value  obtained  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  this  department.  The  quo¬ 
tations  used  were  those  of  June  30, 
1914,  and  the  book  value  was  found  to 
be  $71,901.75  in  excess  of  the  market 
value  so  determined.  This  excess  has 
been  deducted  as  an  asset  not  admit¬ 
ted. 

State  Deposits 

The  corporation  maintains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deposits  with  insurance  depart¬ 


ments: 

State  Par  Val.  Market  Val. 

Virginia  .  $39,000.00  $36,050.00 

New  York  _  250,000.00  255,000.00 

Ohio  .  50,000.00  50,500.00 


Certificates  for  such  deposits  issued 
by  the  respective  State  authorities 
have  been  submitted  for  our  inspec¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  above  depos¬ 
its,  the  corporation  has  deposited  with 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  $100,000  in 
order  to  qualify  as  surety  on  bonds 
running  to  that  municipality. 

Special  Deposits 

The  following  deposits  not  being 
held  for  the  protection  of  all  the  poli¬ 
cyholders  of  the  Company,  have  been 
disallowed  to  the  extent  of  their  mar¬ 
ket  values  over  corresponding  liabili¬ 
ties: 


Where  Deposited 

State  of  Virginia... 
City  of  Philadelphia 


Market  value  in  excess  of  correspond¬ 
ing  liabilities,  $116,862.55. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Reinsurance 

Bureau 

To  protect  itself  from  an  excessive 
loss  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  un¬ 
der  a  workmen’s  compensation  con¬ 
tract  issued  without  limit  of  loss,  the 
Company  reinsures  with  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Reinsurance  Bu¬ 
reau  all  risks  in  excess  of  $25,000  on 
any  one  accident  to  several  persons. 
The  Company’s  interest  or  pro  rata 
share  in  the  funds  of  the  bureau, 
amounting  to  $39,396.62,  was  evidenced 
by  a  certificate  of  the  bureau,  signed 
by  its  secretary  and  actuary. 

Liabilities 
Reserve  for  Losses 

The  liability  for  unpaid  losses  cov¬ 
ering  accident  and  health,  plate  glass, 
steam  boiler,  burglary  and  theft,  auto 
and  teams  property  damage,  fidelity, 


surety  and  workmen’s  collective,  has 
been  determined  by  estimating  the 
probable  loss  on  each  individual  claim, 
and  by  using  so  far  as  possible  actual 
cash  settlements  on  such  claims  as 
have  been  paid  since  December  31, 
1914.  Based  upon  such  information  as 
the  Company  had  received  relative  to 
insured  losses,  the  reserves  appear  to 
be  adequately  estimated.  A  comparison 
oc  the  estimates  of  the  Company  and 
those  of  the  department,  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914,  is  shown  as  follows: 


Accident  and  health . 

Plate  glass  . 

Steam  boiler  . 

Burglary  and  theft . 

Auto  teams  and  property  damage 

fidelity  . 

Surety  . 

Workmen’s  collective  . 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  estimates  that  the  department’s 
reserves  for  claims  of  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  notice  on  or  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914,  was  only  $1,311.12  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  Company’s  figure.  We 
have  added  to  the  reserve  $15,157.19 
for  claims  incurred  on  or  prior  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1914,  notice  of  which 

reached  the  Company  on  or  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1915. 

Computation  of  Reserve 

The  company  is  required  by  law  to 
use  a  loss  factor  of  fifty-three  per  cent, 
on  December  31,  1914,  in  determining 
its  liability  or  reserve  for  unpaid  lia¬ 
bility  and  compensation  losses.  To 
show  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
method  provided  by  law  for  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  loss  reserve  and  the 
application  of  a  loss  factor  of  fifty- 
three  per  cent.,  the  following  exhibits 
have  been  prepared  showing  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  experience  or  ratio  of  losses  to 
earned  premiums  in  the  lines  under 
discussion: 


written  by  the  Company  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
1914: 


Line  of  Business  Percentage 

Ratio 

Accident  .  5.13 

Health  . * .  2.03 

Liability  .  30.22 

Workmen’s  Compensation  - 31.48 

Fidelity  .  3.08 

Surety  .  11.11 

Plate  glass  .  3.50 


Subsequent 

Company  Department  Notices 

$34,913.00  $38,985.15  $4,981.30 

3,446.00  3,434.19  2.144.99 

1,040.00  1,449.62  350.00 

14,487.17  16,502.24  808.21 

24,250.00  17,008.64  6,872.69 

15,869.60  13,766.12  . 

90,033.08  94,232.13  . 

54.00  25.88  . 


184,092.85  185,403.97  15,157.19 


Steam  boiler  .  1.12 

Burglary  and  theft .  5.13 

Fly  wheel  .  0.16 

Property  damage  and  collision.  6.96 

Workmen’s  collective  . '  0.08 


Total  . 100.00 


The  liability  business,  the  premiums 
on  which  amounted  to  $1,089,459.51,  or 
30.22  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums 
written  during  the  year  1914,  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  various  liability  lines 
as  follows: 


Liability  Line 

Net  Premiums 

Percentage 

Auto  . 

.  .  .  $533,754.67 

48.99 

Employers  . . 

....  197,401.38 

18.12 

Public  . 

74,645.74 

6.85 

Teams  . 

60,465.28 

5.55 

Elevator  . . . 

.  . .  100,332.47 

9.21 

General  .... 

. .  .  110,509.13 

10.15 

Contingent  . 

12,304.40 

1.13 

Physicians  . 

170.52 

.... 

Druggist  . . . 

19.64 

.... 

Golf  . 

336.60 

$1,089,459.51 

100.00 

Liability  Department 


Net 

writings 

1911  to  December  31,  1914 . $4,170,611.99 

Less  unearned  premiums  Dec.  31,  1914 .  436,209.33 

Add  unearned  claims  Dec.  31,  1914 . . 

Totals  . . 


. $3,734,402.66 

Ratio  of  losses  to  earned  premiums . 

Workmen’s  Compensation 


1911  to  December  31,  1914 . $1,414,046.68 

Less  unearned  premiums  Dec.  31,  1914 .  343,110.87 

Add  unpaid  claims  Dec.  31,  1914 . 


T  osses  paid 
including  expenses 

$1,983,393.85 

524,640.00 

- f— 

$2,508,033.85 
. 67.1  p.  c. 

$346,291.03 


236,716.00 


Totals  . $1,070,935.81 

Ratio  of  losses  to  earned  premiums . 


$583,007.03 
.54.4  p.  c. 


Commissions  Paid 

The  average  commissions  paid  on 


Market  Value  Inabilities  Excess 

$26,050.00  $18,452.94  $17,597.06 

101,000.00  1,734.51  99,265.49 


the  various  lines  of  business  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table: 


Av’ge  com. 
paid  during 

Line  1914 

Accident  . 31.29 

Health  . 31.73 

Liability  . 21.94 

Workmen’s  Compensation  . 14.49 

Fidelity  . 26.55 

Surety  . 26.64 

Plate  glass  . 33.66 

Steam  boiler  . 26.08 

Burglary  and  theft . 26.79 

Fly  wheel  . 24.60 

Property  damage  and  collision. .  .22.72 

Workmen’s  collective  . 20.46 

Surplus 


The  surplus  to  policyholders  shows 
an  increase  of  $197,365.29,  excluding 
special  deposits^,  over  the  amount  re¬ 
ported  in  the  annual  statement. 

Division  of  Business  Written 
The  following  table  will  show  the 
percentage  which  each  line  of  business 
written  bears  to  the  total  business 


Claim  Settlements 

Particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  methods  and  practices  adopted 
by  the  company,  in  the  settlement  of 
its  losses.  There  was  no  evidence 
found  of  an  attitude,  other  than  one  of 
absolute  fairness,  toward  those  who 
have  become  claimants  or  beneficia¬ 
ries  under  its  contracts.  Settlements 
are  promptly  made  after  due  investi¬ 
gation  and  a  determination  of  the 
Company’s  liability.  In  the  accident 
and  health  department,  approximately 
four  thousand  claims  have  been  made 
against  the  Company.  Less  than  two 
per  cent,  of  these  have  been  compro¬ 
mised,  and  ten  per  cent,  have  either 
been  disapproved  by  the  Company  or 
withdrawn  by  the  claimants.  There 
seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  take  advantage  of 
technical  defen'ses. 

The  Management 

rThe  officers  of  the  Globe  Indemnity 
Company  are:  President,  Henry  W. 
Eaton;  vice-presidents,  George  W. 
Hoyt  and  J.  B.  Kremer;  secretary  and 
general  manager,  A.  Duncan  Reid;  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries,  T.  A.  Weed  and 
K.  R.  Owen,  and  Comptroller,  Harry 
Furze. 
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Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 
We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 

WRITE  TO 

Home  Office  Montpelier,  Vermont 


FRANKFORT  HAS  NEW  POLICY 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  DISABILITY 


It  Covers  Every  Accident  and  Every 
Sickness — Company  Half  a  Cen¬ 
tury  Old 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance 
Company,  one  of  the  strongest  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  world,  is  fifty  years  old. 
The  company  announces  this  week  that 
it  will  issue  a  Golden  Jubilee  Disability 
Policy,  containing  many  striking  fea¬ 
tures. 

This  policy  covers  every  accident  and 
every  sickness  and  does  not  contain 
the  limitations  generally  found  in 
monthly  premium  policies. 

Accident  Indemnities 

The  accident  indemnities  provided 
are  as  follows: 

Loss  of  life  or  two  limbs  or  both  eyes, 
the  principal  sum.  Loss  of  one  eye  and 
one  limb,  the  principal  sum.  Loss  of 
one  foot  or  one  hand,  one-half  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sum.  Loss  of  one  eye,  one-third 
the  principal  sum. 

Monthly  Indemnity 

For  total  disability  for  24  consecutive 
months.  For  partial  disability  for  6 
consecutive  months. 

Double  these  amounts  for  accidents 
on  public  conveyances,  elevators,  in 
burning  buildings,  and  by  stroke  of 
lightning. 

Optional  indemnities  in  lieu  of 
monthly  indemnity.  Doctor’s  bill  paid 
for  non-disabling  injuries.  Sunstroke, 
freezing,  hydrophobia,  blood-poisoning, 
inhalation  of  gas  and  poisonous  vapors, 
by  accidental  means,  are  covered  under 
the  provisions  of  our  policy. 

Sickness  Indemnities 
Monthly  Indemnity 

For  total  disability  with  house  con¬ 
finement  for  12  consecutive  months. 

One-half  for  total  disability  following 
house  confinement  for  6  consecutive 
months. 

For  loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  use 
of  two  limbs,  principal  sum. 

For  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye  or  use  of 
one  limb,  one  half  the  principal  sum. 

Regarding  surgeon’s  fees  and  hospi¬ 
tal  expenses.  Valid  claims  are  paid  im¬ 
mediately  upon  receipt  of  proof. 

Rates 

The  indemnities  and  cost  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  Policy  follow: 

INDEMNITIES  AND  COST  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE  POLICY 

A^ridental 

Death  Cost  per  Cost  per 
Mont’y  Monfc’y  or  loss  of  month  month 
Class  Accid't  Sickn's  any  two  exrl.  inel. 

Indom.  Indent*  limbs  or  1st  week  1st  week 
both  eyes 


$  20 

$  20 

$  200 

$  -70 

$  .80 

2$ 

25 

.85 

1. 00 

30 

30 

300 

1. 00 

1.20 

40 

40 

400 

1  -35 

1.60 

50 

50 

500 

1-65 

2.00 

6o 

6o 

6oo 

2.00 

2.40 

70 

70 

700 

2.30 

2.80 

8o 

8o 

8bo 

2.6s 

3-20 

90 

90 

900 

3.00 

3.60 

IOO 

IOO 

1000 

330 

4.00 

20 

20 

200 

.70 

.85 

25 

25 

250 

.90 

1. 10 

30 

30 

300 

1.05 

1.30 

40 

40 

400 

1.40 

1.70 

So 

50 

500 

1.75 

2.15 

6o 

6o 

600 

2.10 

2.55 

70 

70 

700 

2-45 

3.00 

8o 

8o 

800 

2.80 

3.40 

90 

90 

900 

3-15 

3.85 

IOO 

IOO 

1000 

3-50 

4.25 

20 

20 

200 

.85 

1. 00 

25 

25 

250 

1.05 

1.25 

30 

30 

300 

1.25 

1.50 

40 

40 

400 

1.65 

2.00 

50 

50 

500 

2.05 

2.50 

6o 

6o 

600 

2.50 

3.00 

70 

70. 

700 

2.90 

3.50 

8o 

8o 

800 

3-30 

4.00 

20 

20 

200 

95 

1. 10 

25 

25 

250 

1.20 

1.40 

30 

30 

300 

1.40 

1.70 

40 

40 

400 

1.90 

2.25 

50 

50 

500 

z.^5 

2.80 

6o 

6o 
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2.85 

3.35 

70 

70 
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4.00 

ANNOUNCE  TWO  NEW  POLICIES 


National  Life,  U.  S.  A.,  Convention  in 
San  Francisco — $5,000  Insurance 
for  $15  Annually 


New  policies  of  the  National  Life  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  were  announced  at  the 
convention  of  the  Company  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  One  of  these  policies  is  a  new 
total  disability  clause  for  life  policies. 


The  other  is  called  "Complete  Protec¬ 
tion  Policy.”  The  latter  consists  of 
any  form  of  life  policy  combined  with 
accident  and  health  policies  subject  to 
the  proper  classification  as  of  occupa¬ 
tion. 

$15  Premium 

The  annual  premium  for  $5,000  acci¬ 
dent  policy,  including  $25  weekly  in¬ 
demnity,  is  $15  for  a  Class  I  risk.  The 
premiums  for  other  classes  are  propor¬ 
tionately  low.  The  benefits  granted 
under  a  $5,000  policy  are  as  follows: 

1.  $5,000  in  case  of  accidental  death. 

2.  $2,500  for  loss  of  both  hands,  feet 
or  eyes,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot. 

3.  $1,250  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot 
or  eye. 

4.  $25  weekly  indemnity  for  acciden¬ 
tal  Injury,  not  exceeding  104  weeks. 

5.  $12.50  weekly  indemnity  for  par¬ 
tial  disability,  not  exceeding  26  weeks. 

6.  Payment  of  medical  fee  for  slight 
accidents  not  causing  loss  of  time. 

The  Health  Policy 

The  health  policy  is  also  issued  at 
low  rates,  the  annual  premium  for  $25 
weekly  indemnity  being  $27.50  for 
Class  I  risk.  Benefits  are  as  follows: 

1.  $25  weekly  indemnity  for  house 
confinement  due  to  sickness  or  disease. 

$2.  $12.50  weekly  indemnity  for  non¬ 
confinement  during  convalescence  from 
sickness  or  disease. 

The  health  policy  is  unrestricted;  it 
covers  any  and  every  kind  or  form  of 
sickness  or  disease;  it  does  not  exempt 
the  first  week’s  sickness  as  some  poli¬ 
cies  do,  but  will  pay  for  one  day  or  a 
year,  and  is  in  force  from  date  of 
issue. 


INSURANCE  IN  HAWAII 


Casualty  Companies  Wrote  $112,841 
Premiums  and  Had  $26,202  Losses;  — 
What  Each  Did 


The  casualty  companies  wrote  $112,- 
841  premiums  and  had  $26,209  losses  in 
Hawaii  during  1914. 

The  accident  premiums  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  companies  follow: 

Continental,  $1,136;  Employers’  Lia¬ 
bility,  $3,980;  Fidelity  &  Deposit,  $724; 
London  Guarantee,  $742;  London  & 
Lancashire,  $4,245;  Pacific  Coast  Casu¬ 
alty,  $2,308;  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  $1,- 
203;  Pacific  Surety,  $1,405;  Preferred 
Accident,  $7,662;  Standard  Accident, 
$5,484. 


REJECT  INDIANA  COMPENSATION 

So  far  1,500  rejections  of  the  new 
workmen’s  compensation  law  has  been 
received  by  the  industrial  board  of  In¬ 
diana,  which  under  the  law  of  1915,  ad¬ 
ministers  the  new  statute.  Included  in 
the  list  of  rejections  are  some  of  the 
larger  utility  systems  in  the  State,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Vandalia  Railroad,  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroad,  the  Indianapolis 
Traction  &  Terminal  Co.,  the  Terre 
Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Trac¬ 
tion  Co.,  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  the  Evansville  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Co.  and  others. 


STATE  FUND  BEING  BOOMED 


FOR  WORKMENS  COMPENSATION 


Pennsylvanians  Holding  Conferences  to 
Launch  Movement — State  Has 
Appropriated  $300,000 


A  meeting  was  held  in  Harrisburg 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  to  consider 
plans  for  the  launching  of  a  State  in¬ 
surance  scheme  in  connection  with 
workmen’s  compensation.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  collect  data  to  present  at  a 
session  to  be  held  September  22, 
which  will  be  attended  by  Gov.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  who  will  have  returned  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  meantime. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  Attorney  General  Brown; 
Commissioner  Jackson  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  labor  and  industry;  Insurance 
Commissioner  Johnson;  Robert  K. 
Young  of  the  workmen’s  insurance 
board;  Harry  A.  Mackey  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  J.  W.  Leech,  Ebensburg;  Francis 
H.  Bohlen,  legal  adviser,  and  Albert 
L.  Allen,  assistant  manager  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  fund  of  New 
York. 

$300,000  Appropriation 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000  has 
been  made  by  the  State  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  insurance  fund,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  technically 
trained  manager,  assistant  manager 
and  other  officials.  Pennsylvania  em¬ 
ployers  are  required  by  law  to  insure 
themselves  against  liability  in  the  State 
insurance  fund,  in  a  stock  or  mutual 
liability  company,  or  to  carry  their 
own  insurance  if  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  bureau  of  the  commonwealth 
is  satisfied  that  the  financial  status  of 
the  employer  warrants  such  permis¬ 
sion.  The  compensation  act,  however, 
is  elective. 

Before  January  1,  1916,  the  State 
workmen’s  insurance  board  will  estab¬ 
lish  what  will  amount  to  a  liability  in¬ 
surance  company  with  tables  of  rates 
for  all  classes  of  industries  and  diver¬ 
sities  of  employment  under  those  in¬ 
dustries.  The  insurance  board  will 
consider  in  establishing  rates,  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  the  plants  under  each 


type  of  industry,  as  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  insurance  cost  to  the  employ¬ 
ers. 

Commissioner  Leech  of  Ebensburg 
sees  nothing  to  it  in  Pennsylvania  but 
the  State  fund.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  State  proposition  will  be  so 
much  more  attractive  than  others  that 
there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the 
shouting.  In  an  interview  given  out 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Leech 
said  in  part: 

“Suppose  a  small  employer  has  two 
men  out  working  for  him  and  these 
two  men  are  killed.  If  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  large  families,  the  follow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  might  wreck  the  employer  finan¬ 
cially,  unless  he  was  operating  under 
the  State  insurance  bureau.  If  the  an¬ 
nual  premium  on  $100  were  30  cents, 
for  example,  the  total  cost  of  $1,000 
each  for  the  two  men  in  question 
would  have  been  $6.  The  State  would 
pay  the  insurance  just  like  a  big  in¬ 
surance  corporation.” 

Mr.  Leech  says  a  publicity  campaign 
is  necessary  so  that  all  Pennsylvania 
employers  may  know  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  This  campaign  of  education, 
he  believes,  is  particularly  necessary 
among  employers  of  foreign  birth. 

Discharging  Aged  Men 

The  commissioner  was  in  Harrisburg 
last  week  and  while  there  discussed 
with  his  colleagues  the  rumor  that 
some  corporations  were  having  physi¬ 
cians  examine  their  employes,  dis¬ 
charging  those  with  physical  defects. 
He  learned  that  so  far  as  the  other 
members  of  the  board  were  aware 
nothing  of  this  sort  is  going  on.  But 
the  commissioner  has  a  very  pathetic 
letter  from  an  aged  man  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  who  tells  that 
he  has  been  discharged  because  he  is 
not  physically  sound. 


TAKES  ADDITIONAL  SPACE 

The  plate  glass  department  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  has  en¬ 
larged  its  quarters  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Casualty  Company  building. 
This  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
healthy  increase  in  business  of  the  de¬ 
partment  under  the  management  of 
Jose  N.  Ferrer.  In  addition  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  increase  in  premiums,  the 
plate  glass  business  of  the  Casualty 
Company  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1915  shows  a  loss  ratio  of  about  34.2 
per  cent. 


T.  C.  SHERMAN  IN  TOWN 

T.  C.  Sherman,  underwriter  of  the 
accident  department  of  the  Columbia 
National  Life,  is  spending  the  week  in 
New  York.  He  was  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Globe  Indemnity  at  the 
home  office. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING 

The  August  premium  collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  showed  a  $6,000  in¬ 
crease  over  July,  with  1,000  more  ap¬ 
plications  for  August  than  July. 


An  epidemic  of  jewelry  robberies  in , 
Chicago  is  reported  by  the  Chicago 
Herald  Tribune. 
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Twenty-five  Reasons  Why  Corporate  Indem¬ 
nity  Is  Better  Than  Individual  Sponsorship 

By  F.  B.  Vogel,  in  National  Surety  News 


A  corporate  surety  is  preferable  to 
individual  sponsorship,  to  instance  a 
few  of  the  many  preferences — because 
i;  possesses  every  quality  of  desirabil¬ 
ity  which  the  individual  lacks,  to  wit: 

(1)  Its  permanency;  it  does  not  die. 

(2)  It  does  not  go  abroad. 

(3)  It  does  not  become  insane. 

(4)  It  does  not  imperil  the  dignity 
and  security  of  its  indemnifying  obli¬ 
gations  by  failure,  speculation  or  dis¬ 
honesty;  nor  does  it  issue  bonds  for 
applicants  whose  applications  have 
been  rejected  by  other  prudent  com¬ 
panies. 

(5)  Its  experience,  judgment,  facili¬ 
ties  and  service  in  surety  matters  are 
beyond  dispute. 

Y6)  It  never  neglects  its  work  or 
hands  it  over  to  untrustworthy  people 
or  guarantees  the  honesty  or  worthi¬ 
ness  of  such  people. 

(7)  Its  scientific  examinations  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  separate  the  unworthy  from 
the  worthy,  and  its  bonds,  in  the  case 
of  the  worthy,  act  in  behalf  of  the 
worthy  as  endorsements  of  character 
and  as  testimonials  to  reputation. 

(8)  It  does  not  refuse  to  act  as  spon¬ 
sor  from  caprice  or  on  the  ground  of 
inexperience;  nor  does  it  furnish  bonds 
because  of  friendship  or  sentiment. 

(9)  'It  is  invariably  on  hand  during 
business  hours  and  can  be  consulted 
at  all  times  in  emergencies. 

(10)  Its  wide  experience  of  general 
business  methods  and  of  surety  requi¬ 
sites,  as  well  as  to  its  strict  adherence 
thereto  on  all  occasions,  is  invaluable 
to  the  holders  of  its  bonds,  to  the  ones 
bonded,  and  furnishes  means,  at  low 
cost,  to  enable  individuals  to  evade 
and  escape  surety  obligations  for  rela¬ 
tives,  friends  and  others,  if  need  be 
by  offering  to  pay  premiums  instead  of 
becoming  sureties. 

(11)  It  is  absolutely  confidential. 

(12)  It  has  no  sympathies  or  antipa¬ 
thies  and  no  politics. 

(13)  It  can  be  relied  on,  and  its  capi¬ 
tal,  surplus  and  earnings  are  security 
and  protection,  always  available  for 
the  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
holding  its  sponsor  bonds.  It  pays 
promptly,  and  does  not  hold  off  pend¬ 
ing  efforts  to  compel  the  defaulter  or 
the  counter-indemnitor,  if  any,  to  pay. 

(14)  It  is  always  subject  to  visita¬ 
tion,  examinations,  supervision  and  di¬ 
rections  of  federal  and  State  officials, 
designated  by  law  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  the  scrutiny  and  orders  of  federal, 
State  and  county  courts.  The  reserve 
of  a  surety  company,  in  common  with 
all  other  surety  companies,  is  rigidly 
checked  up  and  kept  on  an  adequate 
basis  by  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  while  frequently  one  piece  of 
property  has  been  scheduled  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  surety  for  hundreds  of  bonds. 

(15)  It  does  not  resign  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  or  evade  the  obligations  thereof 
or  leave  its  bondholders  in  the  lurch. 

(16)  Its  bondholders  are  relieved 
from  all  anxiety  and  annoyance  prior 
to  and  after  defaults  by  dishonesty 
and  otherwise,  and  it  promptly  pays  all 
losses  and  sees  that  delinquents  are 
apprehended,  tried,  duly  convicted  and 
punished. 

(17)  It  stands  as  a  buffer  between 
the  ones  bonded  and  the  holders  of  its 
bonds. 

(18)  It  can  neither  be  bullied  nor 
coaxed  to  sanction  wrong  nor  can  it  be 
compelled  to  let  up  on  wrong-doers  for 
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whom  it  has  acted  as  sponsor — at 
least,  not  to  the  loss  of  the  holder  of 
the  bond. 

(19)  It  never  acts  without  compen¬ 
sation,  and  its  premium  rates  are  mod¬ 
erate  to  the  extent  that  their  payment 
is  no  possible  excuse  for  evasion  by 
those  needing  to  give  bonds,  or  justifi¬ 
cation  for  friends,  relatives  and  others 
to  be  asked  to  assume  liability  gratu¬ 
itously  to  save  premium. 

(20)  The  accommodation  it  furnish¬ 
es  in  all  cases  wherein  surety  bonds 
are  required  is  essential  to  business 
activity  and  prosperity  and  adds  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  at  large  in  many 
respects. 

(21)  Unlike  the  individual  surety, 
who,  customarily,  voluntarily  and  gra¬ 
tuitously  assumes,  as  act  of  kindness 
and  from  friendly  motives,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  suretyship,  the  corporate  sure¬ 
ty,  as  a  matter  of  strict  business  and 
for  pay,  constantly  keeps  close  super¬ 
vision  of  the  bonded  one’s  conduct  and 
associates;  does  not,  on  the  scent  of 
danger  of  loss  or  a  friendly  tip  from 
the  principal,  convert  and  place  beyond 
the  possibility  of  legal  compulsion  of 
payment,  its  assets. 

(22)  The  doctrine,  applicable  to  in¬ 
dividual  sureties,  that  a  surety  is  a 
favorite  of  the  law  and,  hence,  a  claim 
against  him  is  strictissimi  juris  (the 
most  strict  right  or  law),  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  corporate  surety  for  profit, 
which  is  that  of  an  insurer,  whose 
contracts  are  usually  in  the  terms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  itself  and  must  be  construed 
most  strongly  in  favor  of  the  holder 
of  the  bond.  In  other  words,  a  cor¬ 
porate  surety  must  often  pay  a  loss  on 
the  principal’s  default,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  surety  will  escape,  pursuant  to 
law,  and,  consequently  the  loss  falls  on 
the  holder  of  the  individual  bond, 

(23)  When  a  corporate  surety  bond 
is  furnished  there  is  no  possibility  that 
it  is  a  forgery,  as  is  sometimes  the  de¬ 
fence  made  by  individual  bondsmen 
following  defaults.  Citation  of  one  in¬ 
stance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
risk,  in  this  respect,  acceptance  of  in¬ 
dividual  bondsmen  incurs. 

(24)  Personal  sureties  often  pledge 
the  same  property  on  bond  after  bond, 
thus  lessening  in  each  instance  the 
value  of  the  security  as  a  source  of 
protection;  while,  to  the  contrary, 
surety  companies  regard  each  bond 
written  as  a  liability  and  accordingly 
make  provision  to  meet  any  loss  which 
may  occur. 

(25)  Personal  sureties  often  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  solvency  or  adequacy  to  be¬ 
come  guarantors  on  bonds,  list  or  men¬ 
tion  real  estate,  to  which  they  have 
either  no  marketable  or  other  title  or 
which  is  heavily  encumbered.  Often, 
instead  of  owning  such  real  estate,  it 
is  later  discovered  that  its  title  is  vest¬ 
ed  in  their  wives  or  in  other  relatives, 
all  of  whom  are  immune  to  judicial 
proceedings  seeking  to  render  the 
property  liable  for  the  bond  under¬ 
taking. 
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“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 
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Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 

Assets  . $ii,764>957.75 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  5<>>5i2, 471.85 

This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  “late  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Persona)  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation  Steam-Boiler  in¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


Nnu  England  iEqmtahl?  Snsuranrr  (Co 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President  — 

B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

_  FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen  s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


$113,868 

239,463 

341.399 

423,570 

584,023 

769,776 


-  $9,488 

-  43.293 

-  166.679 

-  273.970 

-  547,263 
627,232 


Snrplim  to  Polley  Holdfri 

$111,259 

-  169.463 

-  241,037 

-  278,776 

-  270.395 
343,161 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


There  are  two  kinds  of 
Two  backbones — the  one  with 
Kinds  of  the  back  and  no  bone, 
Backbone  and  the  one  with  both 
back  and  bone!  Back¬ 
bone!  what  great  things  have  been 
put  across  in  your  name! 

Stiffen  your  backbone. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  big 
brain,  a  fertile  imagination,  grand 
ideals,  but  the  man  with  these  bereft  of 
a  good  backbone  is  sure  to  serve  no 
useful  end. 

Stiffen  your  backbone. 

There  is  a  little  vine  that  starts  at 
the  base  of  great  trees.  Then  it  climbs 
and  twines  about  until  it  squeezes  and 
saps  away  unto  death  the  tree  around 
which  it  clings.  It  has  no  backbone — 
no  vital  individual  strength  of  its  own 
so  it  seeks  out  to  tear  down  and  kill 
where  there  is  strength,  power  and  life. 
That  is  what  back-bone-less  people  do. 

Stiffen  your  backbone. 

Use  it  to  stand  alone  with.  Use  it  to 
bolster  up  your  own  individual  resour¬ 


ces.  Use  it  to  strengthen  weaker  back¬ 
bones  than  your  own.  Use  it  for  work¬ 
ing  out  your  own  character.  Do  hut 
this  and  deeds  done  will  gather  about 
you  in  battalions  and  opportunity  will 
stand  around  anxious  to  introduce  you 
to  its  friends. 

Stiffen  your  backbone. 

Use  your  backbone  at  your  job  to¬ 
day.  Dissect  your  agency,  and  if  it  is 
not  paying  you  the  profit  it  should, 
put  backbone  into  the  work  and  find 
cut  why  this  condition  exists.  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  devoting  the  time 
you  should  to  the  increasing  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  is  it  because  you  have  not 
made  use  of  your  backbone  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  business  you  have  placed  on 
your  books,  showing  your  members  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  protec¬ 
tion  once  it  has  been  taken?  This  is 
where  backbone  counts,  for  the  temple 
of  success  is  upheld  by  the  strong 
arms  of  men  and  women  who  have 
backbone  and  use  it. — Commonwealth 
Casualty  Co. 


Are  There  Too  Many  Insurance  Conventions? 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


ualty  convention;  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  convention;  the  Insurance 
Congress  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Long  Coast  Trip 
To  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  by  insurance  men 
in  attending  conventions  each  year  is 
not  to  exaggerate.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons  many  insurance  organizations  de¬ 
cided  to  have  their  conventions  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  year.  So  every  agent 
who  wanted  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters — and  there  are  naturally 
many  who  do — had  to  travel  a  long 
way.  It  was  pretty  hard  on  the  man 
from  Portland,  Maine,  who  wanted  to 
take  his  wife  along;  and  every  wife 
wanted  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Coast.  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
knows  of  many  insurance  men  who 
spent  $1,000  or  more  to  attend  that  con¬ 
vention.  The  Commissioners  have 
gone  to  California.  If  you  want  to  at¬ 
tend  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress 
you  have  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  Some 
people  have  wanted  to  attend  more 
than  one  convention  there,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  One  trip 
to  the  Coast  in  a  year  was  all  the 
pocket  book  would  stand. 

And  to  get  to  the  Coast  from  New 
York  it  is  necessary  to  spend  about 
twelve  days  coming  and  going  without 
stop-overs.  It  is  only  because  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agents  arose  and  protested  with 
all  their  might  that  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fire  Agents  clung  to  its  de¬ 
cisions  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  instead 
of  San  Francisco  in  October. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  new 
associations  are  constantly  being 
formed,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  far 
the  convention  idea  will  spread  or 
what  it  will  cost  insurance  men  if  there 
is  not  reform. 

The  Good  Accomplished 
This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  other 
to  discuss  the  value  of  conventions. 
This  article  is  not  meant  to  refer  to 
the  company  conventions,  one  hund¬ 
red  of  which  were  or  will  be  held  this 
year  on  the  Coast.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  companies  to  have 
a  once-a-year  talk  with  their  leading 
representatives  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  stars, 
meeting  together,  give  each  other  in¬ 
spiration  and,  furthermore,  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  what  their  compa¬ 
nies  intend  doing  in  the  future  and  to 
make  plans  accordingly.  But  so  far 
as  the  national  and  State  associations 
of  various  kinds  are  concerned  there 
i  •  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world 
that  most  of  these  conventions  are  in 


a  rut,  and  that  after  men  are  induced 
to  travel  hundreds,  sometimes  thous¬ 
ands  of  miles,  they  are  not  rewarded 
sufficiently  for  making  the  journey. 

Where  Conventions  Are  Weak 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  diagnoses 
the  faults  of  conventions  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  apout  as  follows: 

1.  Not  enough  care  is  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  a  program,  and  such 
programs  are  often  prepared  by  men 
who  are  not  expert  in  divining  what 
interests  a  large  body  of  insurance 
men.  The  titles  of  papers  lack  nov¬ 
elty;  and  the  papers  themselves  are 
often  a  gathering  together  of  platitudes 
and  sayings  of  the  tritest  nature. 

2.  The  speakers  are  frequently  men 
who  are  not  in  an  authoritative  posi¬ 
tion  to  talk,  because  they  have  been 
given  a  subject  in  which  some  depart¬ 
mental  manager  is  more  familiar. 

3.  Papers  are  too  long.  Frequently, 
one  hears  an  otherwise  well-balanced 
underwriter  arise  at  11  o’clock  during 
a  banquet  and  read  six  or  seven  thous¬ 
and  words  in  a  monotone. 

4.  There  is  not  enough  impromptu 
discussion  about  matters  of  dollars- 
and-cents  interest  in  the  business. 

Views  of  Agents 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  cas¬ 
ualty  men  in  Detroit  during  a  business 
session  there  were  one  hundred  agents 
in  the  lobby  and  thirty-five  in  the 
meeting.  Asked  why  he  did  not  go  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  meeting  one  of  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  country  said 
that  there  was  nothing  on  the  program 
that  interested  him  particularly.  Near 
him  was  an  accident  man  who  joined 
in,  saying:  “If  i  go  up  there  I  will  not 
hear  anything  that  will  help  me  in  the 
accident  business.” 

At  a  fire  insuiance  convention  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  representative 
heard  the  identical  subjects  discussed 
that  were  talked  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  Not  a  new  idea  was  advanced. 

5.  Conventions  are  frequently  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  same  group  of  men  year 
after  year — insurance  politicians.  They 
consume  all  the  time  talking,  and  say 
the  same  things  year  in  and  year  out, 
discouraging  new  figures  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  deliberations. 

Many  Conventions  Necessary 

This  much  is  sure:  organizations  in 
the  insurance  business  are  necessary, 
and  these  organizations  must  have  con¬ 
ventions  to  bring  together  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Admitting  this,  how  can  the 
conventions  be  made  more  interesting 
and  how  can  their  number  be  cut 
down?  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which 
time  and  money  can  be  economized, 
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and  every  minute  spent  in  these  con¬ 
ventions  be  just  so  much  gained? 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  asked 
a  number  of  men  prominent  in  the 
business  to  give  their  views,  and  these 
will  be  presented  in  next  week’s  issue. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Compa¬ 
ny’s  business  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Indemnity  Company  of  California  to 
be  launched  by  interests  now  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Casualty. 
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INSURANCE  MEN 
DISCUSS  CONVENTIONS 


Agree  That  There  Are  Abuses,  But 
Find  Corrective  Measures  Difficult 
to  Outline 


MEETINGS  CAN  BE  IMPROVED 


H.  A.  Smith  on  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress — Views  of  H.  W.  Eaton, 

E.  A.  Woods  and  Others 


The  Eastern  Underwriter’s  article  of 
last  week  commenting  upon  the  multi¬ 
plicity  and  doubling  up  of  conventions 
in  the  insurance  business  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  wrote  to  a  number  of  un¬ 
derwriters  asking  them  the  following 
questions: 

Does  it  not  strike  you  that  there 
are  a  great  many  conventions  in 
the  insurance  business — that  these 
conventions  consume  a  great  deal 
of  time;  that  they  are  often  held 
in  inaccessible  places;  that  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  dominated  by  in¬ 
surance  politicians;  that  occasion¬ 
ally  they  are  not  representative; 
that  sometimes  they  are  not  worth 
while? 

Is  there  not  some  constructive 
criticism  that  can  bring  a  reform? 

Mr.  Lott’s  Views  Summed  Up  in  Two 
Words 

Edson  S.  Lott,  president  of  the 
United  States  Casualty  Company,  an¬ 
swered,  saying:  “My  answer  to  every 
one  of  your  questions,  save  the  last 
one,  is  Yes.  My  answer  to  your  last 
question  is  No. 

Almost  equally  succinct  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  W.  C.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Life.  “You  ask  if  I  do  not 
think  that  the  holding  of  conventions 
in  the  insurance  business  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme.  Yes,  I  do.” 

Views  of  Henry  W.  Eaton 
Henry  W.  Eaton,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe:  I 
am  quite  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  are  a  great  many  conventions  in 
the  insurance  business,  and  consider¬ 
able  effort  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  persons  who  entertained  that 
view  toward  the  consolidation  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  so  the  saving  of  time 
and  expense.  This,  however,  has  been 
difficult  because  the  business  of  one 
State  or  territory  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  another  and  requires  what 
may  be  termed  “local  handling”  and 
different  treatment.  The  National 
Board,  as  a  national  rating  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  a  failure  because  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  devise  plans  of  operation  for 
equal  application  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  to  there  being  an  objection  to 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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COMMISSIONERS  HEAR 
REPORT  ON  TABLE 


No  Distinction  Between  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  Should  Be  Made  in  Mortality 
Inquiry 


BASED  ON  AMOUNTS  INSURED 


Not  Necessary  for  Larger  Companies 
to  Furnish  Their  Entire  Experience 
for  Investigation 


The  National  Convention  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners  met  in  Monterey. 
Cal.,  this  week,  and  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  to  life  insurance  men  was 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Actu¬ 
arial  Society  of  America  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  mortality  table  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  ascertained  experi¬ 
ence  of  American  companies.  Har¬ 
wood  E.  Ryan,  of  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment,  is  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  other  members  being  H.  Pier¬ 
son  Hammond,  W.  E.  Otto  and  R.  E. 
Ankers.  L.  G.  Hodgkins,  formerly  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department,  did  not 
sign  the  report  as  he  is  no  longer  with 
the  Department. 

Working  With  Companies’  Committee 

The  co-operation  of  the  Commission-- 
ers’  Committee  has  been  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  of  the  Actuarial  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  of  which  Arthur 
Hunter  is  chairman;  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  John  K.  Gore,  Henry  Moir,  A. 
A.  Welch,  Robert  Henderson,  E.  E. 
Rhodes  and  A.  B.  Woods.  As  will  be 
recalled  this  committee  on  May  20 
made  a  report  to  the  council  of  the  Ac¬ 
tuarial  Society  of  America,  one  para¬ 
graph  of  which  read  as  follows: 

Since  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
American  table  does  not  reflect  the  mortality 
experienced  by  life  insurance  companies  at 
the  present  time,  and  requests  have  been  made 
that  this  society  should  prepare  a  new  table 
from  broad  experience  of  the  companies  now 
available,  the  committee  is  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  society  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  undertake  such  a  work  and  that  it 
should  at  once  consider  and  decide  whether 
it  should  do  so. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  advising 
that  a  new  table  shonld  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  society,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  believes  that  the  time 
is  propitious  for  preparing  such  a  table  pro¬ 
vided  the  ways  and  means  can  be  satisfact¬ 
orily  adjusted.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
committee  recommends  that  it  be  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  com¬ 
panies  which  must  furnish  the  material  for 
the  investigation  and  the  means  for  conduct- 
1  ng  it,  and,  also,  of  consulting  with  the  proper 
committee  of  the  National  convention  of  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners,  which  has  formally 
urged  the  preparation  of  such  a  table  by  this 
society. 

Two  Committees  Meet 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Society  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  was  held  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Committee.  A  letter  was  prepared  by 
the  Commissioners’  Committee  and 
sent  to  the  Actuarial  Society’s  Com¬ 
mittee  requesting  it  to  outline  a  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  for  the  investigation  and  to 
submit  such  plan  for  its  consideration. 
This  was  done  and  a  further  joint  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  New  York  on  June  22, 
1915.  At  this  meeting  there  was  pres¬ 
ent  by  invitation  of  the  Actuarial  So- 
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ciety’s  Committee  a  special  committee 
representing  the  American  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed 
desirable  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
the  actuaries  representing  the  younger 
companies  located  in  the  West  and 
South.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
Messrs.  Franklin  B.  Mead,  George  Gra¬ 
ham,  A.  G.  Portch  and  Oswald  J.  Arn¬ 
old  (chairman).  All  excepting  the 
chairman  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
After  a  full  discussion  of  the  tentative 
plan  and  of  the  various  criticisms  of¬ 
fered,  the  following  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  were  adopted  as  representing  the 
principal  points  to  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  work  of  collecting  data 
for  a  new  experience  can  be  com¬ 
menced: — 

Tentative  Plan 

1.  Should  separate  investigations  be 
made  of  the  mortality  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada? 

It  is  thought  that  the  data  should  be 
divided  into  poliices  issued  to  residents 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
policies  issued  to  residents  of  Canada. 
No  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  American  and  Canadian  companies, 
the  table  for  Canada  being  based  upon 
policies  issued  in  that  country  by  both 
Canadian  and  American  companies. 

2.  Should  separate  tables  be  prepared 
for  sections  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  State  be  re¬ 
corded  in  order  that  the  committee 
should  be  In  a  position  to  prepare  a 
mortality  table  for  sections  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Canada  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable. 

3.  Should  the  experience  be  based  on 
policies,  lives,  or  amounts? 

The  new  table  should  be  based  upon 
amounts  insured,  so  that  it  would  be 
available  for  the  calculation  of  premi¬ 
ums  and  of  reserves.  No  policies  for 
less  than  $1,000  should  be  included,  and 
policies  for  more  than  $100,000  taken 
at  one  time  should  be  considered  for 
all  purposes  as  $100,000.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  intention,  the  companies 
should  be  requested  to  give  the  ini¬ 
tials  and  the  date  of  birth  under  all 
policies  for  $50,000  or  more,  and  the 
necessary  work  of  handing  duplicate 
cases  can  be  done  by  the  committee. 

4.  Should  the  investigation  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  plans  of  insurance? 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor, 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  issued  on  comparatively  few 
plans,  it  is  suggested  that  provisions 
be  made  for  investigating  the  mortality 
in  four  groups: 

A.  Ordinary  Life  and  Endowment  in¬ 
surance  maturing  at  age  80  or  85; 

B.  19  and  20  Payment  Life; 

C.  19  and  20  Year  Endowment; 

D.  10  Year  Non-Renewable  or  Re¬ 
newable  Term. 

Whether  tables  should  be  prepared 
on  these  bases  should  be  left  for  future 


consideration  after  the  statistics  have 
been  received.  No  data  need  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  other  forms  of  policy,  as  the 
amount  thereof  among  all  the  compan- 
ise  combined  is  comparatively  small. 
Term  business  under  “D”  should  be 
recorded  under  three  groups:  (1)  poli¬ 
cies  running  as  term  insurance  during 
the  first  10-year  period;  (2)  policies 
converted  or  changed  before  the  end 
of  the  original  term  period;  (3)  poli¬ 
cies  renewed  or  converted  at  the  end 
of  the  original  term  periods.  Life,  Lim¬ 
ited  Payment  Life  and  Endowment  poli¬ 
cies  issued  in  exchange  for  term  poli¬ 
cies  should  not  be  included  in  Groups 
“A,”  “B”  and  “C,”  but  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  subdivisions  (2)  or  (3)  of 
Group  “D.” 

5.  What  years  should  the  experience 
cover? 

In  order  to  get  a  modern  experience, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  obtain  sta¬ 
tistics  covering  the  mortality  experi¬ 
ence  from  the  policy  anniversary  in 
1900  to  the  policy  anniversary  in  1915 
for  all  years  of  issue.  Thus,  a  policy 
issued  in  the  year  1899  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  its  second  and  succeeding 
policy  years,  and  if  issued  in  1883  for 
its  eighteenth  and  succeeding  years’  ex¬ 
perience. 

6.  Should  all  the  companies  which 
contribute  their  data  be  asked  to  give 
their  entire  experience? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  larger 
the  company  the  smaller  should  be  the 
percentage  of  its  data  contributed.  This 
is  a  problem  which  need  not  be  taken 
up  until  the  names  of  the  companies 
which  will  take  part  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  are  known,  and  an  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  available  data.  The 
purpose  of  a  limitation  is  to  give  the 
smaller  companies  with  an  established 
business  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  adequate  representation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  data  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  table  or  tables.  It  is 
thought  inadvisable  to  have  a  predom¬ 
inating  influence  from  a  very  few  com¬ 
panies  which  might  not  express  the 
ideas  of  the  other  companies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  medical  selection.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believe  that  the  limiting  of  the 
data  from  the  large  companies  would 
not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
final  results. 

7.  Should  the  experience  on  deferred 
dividend  policies  be  excluded  either  en¬ 
tirely  or  after  the  end  of  the  deferred 
dividend  period? 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  as  most  of  the  business 
now  written  in  the  United  States  is 
upon  the  annual  dividend  plan,  deferred 
dividend  policies  should  be  excluded 
from  the  investigation.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  however,  to  not  think  this  is  neces¬ 
sary.  As  there  is  a  higher  mortality 
than  the  normal  after  the  end  of  the 
deferred  dividend  period,  it  was  thought 
that  the  mortality  experience  after  the 


deferred  dividend  period  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

8.  Should  policies  incontestable  from 
date  of  issue  be  included? 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  exclude 
the  experience  on  such  policies  as  no 
such  contracts  are  being  issued  at  the 
present  time. 

9.  Which  companies  should  be  asked 
to  contribute  their  data? 

It  was  thought  that  companies  should 
be  asked  to  contribute  their  data  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  ten  years  old  and  had 
$10,000,000  insurance  in  force  at  De¬ 
cember  31,  1915,  excluding  the  business 
of  companies  re-insured.  All  business 
which  was  originally  issued  as  Frater¬ 
nal,  Assessment,  or  Flexible  Premium 
should  be  excluded  from  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  should  not  be  counted  in  the 
$10,000,000. 

10.  Should  the  basic  statistics  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  policies  on  standard  lives? 

,It  was  thought  best  to  exclude  poli¬ 
cies  which  had  been  issued  with  an 
extra  premium,  placed  in  a  special  divi¬ 
dend  class,  had  a  lien  imposed,  or  had 
been  treated  in  any  respect  as  sub¬ 
standard  risks;  but  to  include  policies 
limited  either  in  plan  or  in  amount. 
Women  who  were  charged  an  extra 
premium  or  put  in  a  special  dividend 
class  on  account  of  sex  are,  however, 
to  be  included. 

11.  Should  the  table  be  based  upon 
the  experience  among  men  alone? 

The  experience  on  women  will  be  in¬ 
cluded,  and  in  order  to  meet  any  prob¬ 
lem  which  may  arise  in  this  regard  the 
cards  representing  men  and  women 
should  be  suitably  marked. 

12.  Should  policies  running  on  term 
extension  or  a  reduced  paid-up  be  in¬ 
cluded? 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  is  that 
policies  converted  into  extended  insur¬ 
ance  be  included,  and  that  reduced 
paid-up  policies  be  excluded.  It  is 
known  that  the  mortality  among  the 
latter  would  not  affect  the  final  results. 

13.  Should  amount  of  business  re¬ 
insured  be  included? 


The  company  receiving  the  original 
application  for  insurance  is  to  record 
the  full  amount  issued  by  it  and  by 
the  re-insuring  companies.  All  policies 
granted  by  way  of  re-insurance  to  an¬ 
other  company  are  to  be  omitted.  All 
business  received  in  bulk  by  the  re¬ 
insurance  of  another  company  is  also 
to  be  excluded. 

14.  Should  policies  taken  without 
medical  examination  be  included? 

All  policies  issued  on  the  Group  In¬ 
surance  plan,  or  on  any  other  plan 
which  did  not  call  for  a  regular  medi¬ 
cal  examination,  should  be  excluded. 

15.  What  should  be  the  minimum 
which  the  companies  should  pay  to¬ 
wards  the  general  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation? 

In  the  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  In¬ 
vestigation  a  minimum  payment  of  $500 
was  required  from  all  companies  con¬ 
tributing  their  data.  The  committee 
thinks  that  a  minimum  of  $250  should 
be  required  in  the  present  instance, 
the  balance  of  the  general  expenses 
incurred  by  the  committee  in  carrying 
on  the  work  to  be  assessed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  insurance  in  force  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1915.  Each  company  is  to 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  furnish¬ 
ing  its  own  data  to  the  committee  in 
such  form  as  may  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary. 

There  are  a  number  of  technical 
questions  which  have  not  yet  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee,  and  these 
will  be  taken  up  in  detail  as  the  work 
progresses. 

The  foregoing  plans  are  tentative, 
and  changes  may  be  made  before  fi¬ 
nally  submitting  them  to  the  com¬ 
panies. 

General  Discussion 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  fore¬ 
going  the  Commissioners’  Committee  in 
its  report  says  that  it  is  generally  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  proposed  investigation 
will  develop  mortality  rates  which  are 
considerably  less  than  shown  by  the 
American  Experience  table.  The  Med- 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 


THE  GERMANIA 

Founded  in  1860 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Assets 

Liabilities 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 


$50,874,700.88 

44,459,052.38 


Surplus  and  Dividend  Funds  .  . 
Insurance  in  force  (Paid-for-Basis) 


$6,415,648.50 

150,319,679.00 


<]1  Well  equipped  with  up-to-date  policies  and  methods. 
Cl  Free  Health  Service  to  policyholders. 


d  A  modern  organization  for  the  Agent  who  wants  to  make  headway, 
d  Liberal  Home  Office  contracts  for  suitable  men. 


Young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  develop  a  profitable  General  Agency  of  their  own  will  do  well  to  address 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


September  24,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS 


ENDORSES  GROUP  INSURANCE 


VIEWS  OF  HENRY  D.  APPLETON 


Says  State  Insurance  Will  Not  Displace 
Life  Insurance  Salesmen — Discusses 
Standard  Life  Forms 


Henry  D.  Appleton,  First  Deputy  of 
the  New  York  department,  declared  in 
an  address  before  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  at  Monterey  this  week  that 
Wisconsin  State  insurance  had  failed 
in  its  purpose  as  a  substitute  for  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance.  “It  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  human  nature  cannot  be 
much  modified  by  legislation  and  that 
salesmanship  is  still  a  neeesary  adjunct 
to  a  life  insurance  business.” 

Reference  to  Group  Insurance 

Mr.  Appleton  made  the  following  ref¬ 
erence  to  group  insurance,  interesting 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  attacks 
made  on  group  insurance  by  the  fra- 
ternals: 

“So  far  as  life  insurance  goes,  there 
is  apparently  no  immediate  likelihood 
of  a  further  development  of  this  kind. 
Attention  has  been  centered  of  late 
around  workmen’s  compensation  and 
five  or  six  States  have  gone  actively 
into  the  business,  some  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  and  others  un¬ 
der  a  monopolistic  system.  Social  in¬ 
surance  in  the  general  sense  is  work¬ 
ing  its  way  gradually  to  the  front, 
manifested  by  such  indicia  as  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  change  from  employers’  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  compensation  principle  and 
the  growing  agitation  for  service  pen¬ 
sions  combined  with  some  form  of  life 
or  disability  insurance.  This  demand 
has  been  met  by  several  of  our  pro¬ 
gressive  life  insurance  companies  by 
the  development  of  group  insurance. 
Since  Commissioner  Mansfield  dis¬ 
cussed  this  form  of  insurance  so  ably 
at  the  Spokane  meeting  in  1912,  it  has 
proceeded  naturally  to  its  own  vindi¬ 
cation.  There  has  been,  I  know,  some 
fear  lest  the  insuring  of  large  groups 
of  employes  under  the  coverage  of  a 
single  policy  might  lead  to  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  legitimate  sphere  of  fra¬ 
ternal  societies.  My  observation  is 
that  the  two  are  so  entirely  distinct 
and  unfitted  to  each  other  that  the  fra- 
ternals  need  have  no  apprehension  of 
being  forcibly  absorbed.  Group  insur¬ 
ance  is  more  particularly  suited  to  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  It  seeks  to  lower  the  selling 
cost  by  dealing  with  the  mass,  rather 
than  with  the  individual,  as  the  unit. 
As  a  reward  for  faithful  service  and  a 
complement  to  pension  plans,  it  has 
little  in  common  with  the  social  and 
ritualistic  bonds  of  fraternal  brother¬ 
hood.” 

Standard  Policies 

Mr.  Appleton  took  up  the  question  of 
a  standard  life  policy. 

Several  of  the  States  have  had  re¬ 
cent  experience  with  standard  policv 
provisions,  but  one,  only  one,  he  said, 
has  undertaken  to  adopt  bodily  a  com¬ 
pulsory  State-made  life  insurance  form. 
H'e  said  that  everybody  seems  to  agree 
that  standard  fire  policies  are  work¬ 
able  and  satisfactory,  but  certainly 
that  has  not  been  the  experience  with 
the  New  York  standard  form  of  life 
policy. 

“One  trouble,”  he  said,  “was  the  law 
did  not  apply  to  other  than  domestic 
companies,  and  the  non-standard  forms 
proved  better  sellers  than  the  State- 
made  article.  Soon  it  became  apparent 
that  the  requirements  of  life  insurance 
demand  contracts  that  are  elastic  and 
progressive  and  which  can  be  readily 
changed  to  suit  new  circumstances.  Af¬ 
ter  a  brief  three  years  of  experience, 
the  law  modified  to  permit  the  use  of 
company-made  policies  containing  cer¬ 
tain  required  provisions  and  subject 
to  certain  prohibitions.  The  theory  of 
standard  forms  proceeds  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  State  can  formulate 


a  better  contract  than  the  private  com¬ 
panies  under  the  stimulus  of  whole¬ 
some  competition  can  devise.  The  case 
for  the  State  is  not  very  strong.  It 
involves  also  the  assumption  that  ul¬ 
timate  perfection  in  life  insurance  is 
expressed  in  the  standard  form,  which 
thus  becomes  the  last  word  upon  the 
subject.  During  the  years  that  the 
standard  policy  law  was  in  effect,  there 
was  no  substantial  improvement  in  the 
forms.  Since  its  repeal  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  standard  provisions,  a  large 
number  of  new  policies  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Insurance  Department. 
Many  of  them  contain  new  features 
that  have  developed  as  the  result  of 
changing  conditions  which  a  fixed  form 
could  not  meet.  Another  argument  for 
a  standard  policy  is  that  it  can  be  used 
in  every  State.  The  history  of  the  New 
York  standard  form  will  show  that  it 
was  not  acceptable  in  all  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  forms  which 
have  received  department  sanction  un¬ 
der  the  amended  law,  are  accepted  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  function 
of  the  State  should  be  to  see  that  fair 
and  honest  contracts  are  offered  for 
sale.  Standard  provisions  serve  to  min¬ 
imize  the  amount  of  discretion  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  exercised  by  the  Insurance 
Department  without  discouraging  im¬ 
provements  and  the  development  of 
valuable  policy  features.  They  are  de¬ 
cidedly  preferable  to  standard  forms.” 

Life  Insurance  Service 
In  seeking  for  a  word  to  epitomize 
the  big  things  in  recent  life  insurance 
history,  Mr.  Appleton  finds  nothing 
more  apt  than  service.  The  trend  of 
the  business  is  less  commercial,  more 
responsive  to  the  need  of  the  people. 
We  are  struck  with  the  better  policy 
contracts,  clearly  drawn  in  the  interest 
cf  policyholders  and  containing  only 
such  restrictions  as  are  necessary 
against  sheer  fraud;  the  liberality  of 
urrender  values  and  loan  privileges, 
the  automatic  features  to  safeguard 
against  lapse,  the  installment  options, 
providing  incomes  to  widows  and  edu¬ 
cational  funds  for  children,  the  annual 
dividend  provisions  which  guard  at  once 
against  excessive  cost  and  future  dis¬ 
appointment.  While  some  of  these  are 
due  to  legislation  and  others  to  com¬ 
pany  initiative,  the  result  is  a  broader 
and  more  effective  life  insurance 
Service. 


PITTSBURGH  INAUGURAL 

The  Fifteenth  Inaugural  Dinner  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  on  Saturday  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  All  of  the  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend.  In  addition  there 
will  be  William  D.  Wyman,  president 
of  the  Berkshire  Life;  and  Winslow 
Russell,  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life. 

Of  former  presidents  the  following 
are  expected:  H'.  M.  Willett,  C.  W. 
Scovel,  E.  J.  Clark,  H.  J.  Powell,  N.  D. 
Sills  and  C.  J.  Edwards.  Lee  C.  Rob- 
ens  will  represent  the  Hartford  asso¬ 
ciation;  John  Shuff,  the  Cincinnati  as¬ 
sociation;  and  John  Dolph,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  association.  Ladies  connected 
with  the  business  will  attend. 


CHECK  ON  EXPLOITATION 

WHEN  MUTUALS  TURN  TO  STOCK 


Virginia  Commissioner  Says  Subscrip¬ 
tions  Must  Be  Made  on  Exact 
Value  of  Business 


The  increasing  frequency  with  which 
mutual  and  assessment  companies  are 
being  “stocked”  led  Joseph  Button,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  to 
discuss  the  capitalization  of  mutual  or 
assessment  companies  before  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioners’  Convention 
this  week. 

In  their  origin,  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  these  companies.  The  men 
who  organize  them  proceed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  standard  insurance  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  that,  by  mutual  assess¬ 
ments,  they  can  furnish  insurance  “at 
cost.”  Most  of  the  States,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  original  purpose  of  these 
companies,  make  special  concessions  to 
them,  waive  the  usual  requirements 
that  apply  to  stock  companies,  give 
them  a  low  rate  of  taxation  or  a  total 
exemption  and  let  them  sell  insurance 
as  “cheaply”  as  they  can.  Where  these 
companies  have  survived  to  an  age 
when  their  mortality  begins  to  mount 
up,  the  States  usually  permit  a  read¬ 
justment  of  rates.  In  many  States, 
laws  are  now  in  force  prescribing  a 
method  by  which  these  concerns  can 
gradually  accumulate  a  reserve  against 
the  day  when  their  death  claims  will 
exceed  their  assessment  income. 

Some  of  these  companies  were  organ¬ 
ized,  not  to  sell  insurance  “at  cost,” 
but  to  evade  the  usual  statutes  for  the 
organization  of  standard  life  insurance 
companies.  In  such  cases  the  proced¬ 
ure  is  roughly  this:  the  company  be¬ 
gins  business  in  either  the  assessment 
or  mutual  plan,  prospers,  more  or  less, 
under  existing  laws  and  ere  long  accu¬ 
mulates  some  assets  and  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  volume  of  business  on  its  books. 
Then  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  or  assessment  company  proceed  to 
reorganize  as  a  stock  company,  take 
over  the  business  of  the  old  concern — 
and  have  a  “standard”  company  with  a 
familiar  name,  a  list  of  policyholders 
and  a  schedule  of  assets.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  though  not  in  all,  the  consent 
of  the  policyholders  is  procured  to  this 
change.  Even  where  this  is  not  done, 
the  policyholders  seldom  raise  objec¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  told  that  the  only 
alternatives  are  a  loss  of  their  insur¬ 
ance  or  re-insurance  with  the  new  con¬ 
cern. 

Profit  for  a  Few  Men 

“Unless  the  re-incorporation  takes 
place  under  conditions  to  which  I  shall 
presently  refer,  it  is  manifest,  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  that  two  things  have  hap¬ 
pened,  each  prejudicial  to  the  lawful 
business  of  safe  insurance,”  Commis¬ 
sioner  Button  pointed  out. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  beneficiaries 
under  this  system  are  a  few,  and  not 
all  of  those  who  have  borne  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  organization.  If  a  mutual  or 
assessment  company  has  accumulated 


a  surplus  and  has  earned  any  money, 
it  is  axiomatic  that  those  who  should 
profit  are  the  persons  who  have  paid 
their  premiums,  sustained  the  risks  and 
kept  the  company  alive.  Why,  then, 
should  a  few  men,  under  the  guise  of 
taking  over  a  doomed  or  doubtful  busi¬ 
ness,  be  permitted  to  profit  where  the 
very  best  that  the  policyholders  can 
hope  is  a  continuance  of  their  old  rates 
without  participation  in  the  surplus 
they  have  earned?  The  interests  of 
the  many,  rather  than  of  the  chosen 
few  must  be  conserved. 

“In  the  second  place,  this  system  of 
reincorporation  is,  at  its  worst,  an  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  law  very  properly  enacted 
to  secure  the  interests  of  policyhold¬ 
ers  in  new  companies.  In  the  present 
state  of  competition  in  the  insurance 
world,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  for 
a  young  company  to  reach  the  stage 
where  it  has  a  safe  volume  of  business 
on  its  books  and  a  well  organized 
agency  force.  The  States,  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  business,  likewise  impose  re¬ 
strictions,  exact  fees  that  are  heavy 
for  a  new  business  and  lay  down  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  onerous,  even  if  essen¬ 
tial.  One  State  went  so  far,  in  this 
direction,  as  to  prescribe  that  no  new 
company  should  begin  business  with 
less  than  one  million  dollars  capital 
and  ten  million  dollars  of  business  on 
its  books.  In  this  situation  it  often 
happens  that  the  surplus  of  a  new 
company  is  largely  depleted  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  new  business  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day.  If 
these  restrictions  are  proper,  why 
should  they  not  apply  to  all  companies 
and  why  should  they  be  so  easy  of 
evasion  for  companies  organized  with 
less  difficulty  and  with  the  investment 
of  a  little  initial  capital?  If  these  re¬ 
strictions  are  not  proper,  why  should 
they  apply  to  a  standard  reserve  com¬ 
pany  and  not  to  a  mutual  or  assess¬ 
ment  company?  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  stock  argument  of  greater 
security  is  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
such  evasion  or  to  justify  the  States  in 
allowing  a  few  men  to  take  over  the 
business  of  a  going-concern. 

The  Remedy 

In  seeking  for  a  remedy  for  these 
conditions,  Mr.  Button  said  the  States 
should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to 
draw  a  proper  distinction  on  the  one 
hand  between  the  company  which  was 
really  organized  on  a  mutual  or  as¬ 
sessment  basis  and  wishes  honestly  to 
reincorporate  for  the  protection  of  the 
policyholders  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  company  which  was  organized  in 
this  manner  in  order  that  it  might  be 
stocked.  Two  courses  of  action  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  as  remedies.  Mr.  But¬ 
ton  described  them  as  follows: 

First,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  rein¬ 
corporation  of  such  a  company,  it  may 
be  prescribed  that  a  valuation  shall  be 
placed  on  the  company’s  business  at 
the  date  of  reorganization  and  that 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  be  made  on 
that  basis,  with  a  limitation  as  to  divi¬ 
dend  returns. 

“In  this  way,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
the  essential  provisions  of  equity  will 
be  observed,”  he  said.  “The  value  that 
comes  from  the  very  weathering  of  the 
early  storms,  so  to  speak,  will  thus  be 
recognized  and  the  stock  subscription 
will  represent,,  not  the  nominal,  but 
the  real  value  of  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  assets.  With  dividends  reas¬ 
onably  limited,  the  insured  will  ulti¬ 
mately  receive,  either  in  returned  di¬ 
vidends  or  in  accumulations,  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  values  they  have  really 
created. 

“Secondly,  and  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  it  may  be  prescribed  by 
law  that  if  the  stock  is  issued  for  a  flat 
amount  at  par,  regardless  of  the  real 
value  of  the  company’s  business,  the 
dividends  to  the  stockholders  shall  be 
strictly  nominal. 


WANTED 

Thoroughly  qualified  life  underwriter  for  leading  company 
in  Hawaii,  with  some  knowledge  of  bond,  accident  and  work¬ 
men ’s  compensation  insurance;  on  salary  and  commissions; 
absolutely  first  class  references  required  and  full  account  of 
past  underwriting  experience.  Address  F.  L.  H.,  care  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  105  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
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INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS’  CONVENTION 


Commissioners  Hear 

Report  on  Table 


(Continued  from  page  2.) 
ico-Actuarial  Investigation  indicates 
that  the  greatest  improvement  has 
been  at  the  ages  under  fifty  (50),  thus 
deferring  the  heavier  mortality  until 
later  life.  The  mortality  rates  deduced 
from  the  Medico-Actuarial  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  are  not  suitable  for  the 
calculation  of  premiums,  reserves  or 
other  monetary  functions.  Such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee. 

Effect  on  Premiums  and  Reserves 

Continuing,  the  Commissioners’  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  reads  as  follows: 

“Assuming,  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  merely,  that  the  new  combined, 
American  experience  will  follow  the 
same  general  trend,  we  may  ascertain, 
in  a  rough  way,  the  probable  effect 
upon  premiums  and  reserves.  There 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  in  the 
past  with  reference  to  this  point, — a 
lower  rate  of  mortality  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  lower  reserves.  Using  the 
American  table  as  a  measuring-rod  and 
the  Medico-Actuarial  table  as  one  which 
produces  lower  mortality  to  a  marked 
degree  at  the  young  ages,  it  is  found 
that  in  general  the  premiums  are  lower 
and  the  reserves  higher  than  produced 
by  the  American  table.  This  feature 
can  be  seen  very  readily  by  a  glance  at 
the  following  tables  which  have  been 
adapted  from  Mr.  Moir’s  paper  on  this 
subject: 

Comparative  Mortality  Rates  Per  1,000 


American  Medico- 


Age 

Experience 

'Actuarial 

20  . . 

_  7.80 

25  . . 

_  8.06 

4.70 

30  . . 

8.43 

4.90 

35  . . 

8.95 

5.10 

40  .  . 

9.79 

5.70 

45  .  . 

_  11.16 

7.50 

50  .  . 

_  13.78 

10.60 

55  . . 

. . . .  18.57 

15.80 

60  .. 

_  26.69 

24.00 

65  . . 

. . . .  40.13 

39.00 

70  . . 

.  ...  61.99 

61.70 

75  . . 

_  94.37 

91.90 

80  . . 

_ 144.47 

137.20 

85  .. 

. ...  235.55 

203.70 

5 .  97  102  104 

10 .  97  102  102 

15 .  97  100  101 

20 .  96  98  99 

20  Year  Endowment 

Age  35 

Year  at  issue 

1  104 

2  .  104 

3  .  104 

5 .  104 

10 .  103 

15 .  101 

20 .  100 


) 

‘  The  foregoing  comparisons  are  based 
upon  terminal  reserves,  that  is  the  re¬ 
serves  held  at  the  end  of  respective 
policy  years.  The  statutory  require¬ 
ments  for  valuation  call  for  mean,  or 
mid-year  reserves.  When  viewed  from 
this  standpoint  the  increase  at  first  is 
not  so  marked — indeed  for  the  first 
year  or  two  there  is  a  reduction  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following: 

Ordinary  Life — Mid-Year  Reserves,  3 y2 


Per  Cent. 

Age  35 


Yr. 

M-A.  (4) 

Percentage  of 
Am.  Exp.  M.-A.  (4) 

1. 

.  15.08 

15.83 

to  Am.  Exp. 

95 

2. 

.  28.18 

27.79 

101 

3. 

.  41.72 

40.13 

104 

4. 

.  55.71 

52.87 

105 

5. 

.  70.18 

66.02 

106 

10. 

.  148.72 

137.99 

108 

15. 

.  235.42 

220.39 

107 

2C. 

.  328.16 

311.29 

105 

20 

Payment 

Life — Mid-Year  Reserves, 

3 Per  Cent. 

Yr. 

M-A.  (4) 

Am.  Exp. 

Percentage  of 
M.-A.  (4) 

i. 

.  22.19 

23.49 

to  Am.  Exp. 

94 

2. 

.  42.66 

43.44 

98 

3. 

.  64.02 

64.13 

100 

4. 

.  86.00 

85.60 

100 

5. 

.  108.62 

107.87 

101 

10. 

.  234.33 

232.29 

101 

15. 

.  380.36 

381.43 

100 

20. 

.  549.98 

560.23 

98 

“The  net  premiums  derived  from 
these  mortality  rates  compare  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Table  of  Net  Premiums  3/,%  Basis 


Age  Ordin’y  Life  20  Paym’t  Life  20  Yr.  Endow. 


Am. 

M.-A. 

Am. 

M.-A. 

Am.  M.-A. 

Exp. 

(4) 

Exp. 

(4) 

Exp. 

(4) 

20.  . 

..13-48 

1077 

20.72 

17.08 

38.90 

36.90 

30., 

..17.19 

14-52 

24.71 

21-35 

39-51 

37.26 

40., 

.23.50 

21. 11 

30.75 

27.98 

41.18 

3900 

50. 

•  34.99 

33-11 

40.82 

38.88 

46.66 

44-77 

1 

‘Next 

comparing 

the 

terminal 

re- 

serves  computed  according  to  the  Med¬ 
ico-Actuarial  table  with  the  reserves 
based  upon  the  American  Experience 
table  (treating  the  latter  at  all  ages 
as  100): 

Showing  Excess  of  Medico-Actuarial 
Over  American  (100) 


Ordinary  Life 


Age 

Age 

L4ge 

Age 

Age 

25  at 

30  at 

35  at 

40  at 

50  at 

Yr. 

issue 

issue 

issue 

issue 

issue 

1. 

.  107 

107 

109 

in 

105 

2. 

.  107 

108 

110 

in 

105 

3. 

.  107 

108 

110 

110 

104 

5. 

.  107 

109 

110 

110 

104 

10. 

.  108 

109 

109 

107 

103 

15. 

.  108 

109 

108 

106 

102 

20. 

.  108 

107 

106 

104 

101 

30. 

.  106 

105 

103 

102 

98 

20  Payment 

Life 

Age  25  Age  35 

Age  45 

Yr. 

at  issue  at 

issue  at  issue 

1. 

. .  98 

103 

105 

9 

..  98 

103 

104 

3. 

. .  97 

103 

104 

“For  companies  which  value  their 
business  on  the  modified  preliminary 
term  plan — as  many  are  doing — the 
early  reductions  are  even  more  marked. 
The  next  tables  illustrate  this  feature: 

Ordinary  Life — Preliminary  Term  Mid- 
Year  Reserves,  3 Per  cent. 


Age  35 


Yr. 

M.-A.  (4) 

Percentage  of 
(Am.  Exp.  M.  A.  (4) 

1.  . 

2.47 

4.33 

to  Am.  Exp. 

57 

2. . 

15.77 

16.42 

96 

3. . 

.  29.54 

28.91 

102 

4. 

.  43.53 

41.80 

104 

5. 

.  58.13 

55.10 

106 

10. 

.  137.82 

127.94 

108 

15. 

.  225.64 

211.31 

107 

20. 

.  319.67 

303.29 

105 

20 

Payment 

Life — Preliminary  Term 

Mid-Year  Reserves, 

3 y2  Per  Cent. 

Yr. 

M.-A.  (4) 

Age  35 

Percentage  of 
Am.  Exp.  M.  A.  (4) 

1. , 

2.47 

4.33 

to  Am.  Exp. 

57 

2. , 

.  23.67 

24.95 

95 

3. , 

.  45.66 

46.35 

99 

4. , 

.  68.25 

68.55 

100 

5. 

.  91.74 

91.59 

100 

10. , 

.  222.15 

220.32 

101 

15 .  , 

.  373.48 

374.78 

100 

20. . 

.  550.08 

560.22 

98 

“The  foregoing  comparisons  should 


be  understod  as  indicating  probable  ten¬ 
dencies  rather  than  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  financial  position  of  compan¬ 
ies.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  at 
this  time  is  that  the  mortality  curve 
of  modern  American  experience  is  un¬ 
determined  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  investigation  to  ascertain 
its  form,  irrespective  altogether  of 
whether  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
or  wise  to  adopt  the  new  table  for  valu¬ 
ation  purposes.  That  is  a  matter  for 
future  consideration. 

Conclusion 

“The  undersigned  members  of  your 
committee  unanimously  recommend  the 
endorsement  by  the  convention  of  the 
tentative  plan  herewith  submitted  and 
of  the  movement  to  include  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Actu¬ 
aries  in  the  arrangements  for  further¬ 
ing  the  proposed  mortality  investiga¬ 
tion.” 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  Preaidant  W.  S.  Weld.  SupL  of  Agencies 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  ** oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


September  24,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SAD  STORY  AND  ITS  SEQUEL 

COULD  HAVE  AVOIDED  DISASTER 


Fortune  Swept  Away  While  Seeking 
Investment — Sure  Method  of  Pro¬ 
tection  Overlooked 


On  Sunday  last,  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  pastor  of  Henry  Ward  Beech¬ 
er’s  historic  Plymouth  church  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  read  a  most  remarkable  statement 
to  the  members  of  his  congregation.  He 
stated  that  he  had  fallen  far  short  of 
his  ideal  as  to  what  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  should  be;  that  he  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  his  time  and  attention  to  business 
and  material  prosperity. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Hillis,  a  man  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,  was  prompted  to  make 
the  statement  largely  because  his  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  have  been  a  total  failure, 
involving  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but 
the  funds  of  those  who  had  confidence 
in  him. 

Without  any  idea  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  unfortunate  predicament  of  Dr. 
Hillis,  for  none  can  deny  but  that  he 
has  done  the  honorable  thing  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  great  mistake  and  in 
seeking  to  make  restitution  as  much  as 
possible,  but  simply  to  point  out  the 
moral  that  is  self  evident,  we  quote  the 
following  from  his  statement: 

Method  of  Provision  Insecure 

Some  ten  years  ago,  for  reasons  that  seemed 
just  and  honorable,  I  endeavored  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future  of  my  own  family  and 
others  dependent  upon  mu,  and  also  to  give 
certain  young  men  a  start  in  life.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  also  of  other  plans,  not  selfish  in  nature. 

I  decided  to  invest  a  sum  of  money  which  I 
had  accumulated  as  a  lecturer  and  writer.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  how  much  the  sum  was, 
in  view  of  the  low  wages  paid  to  poor,  work¬ 
ing  people. 

Trusting  One’s  Friends 

Like  many  others,  when  I  trust  I  trust 
completely;  when  I  give  my  confidence  I  give 
it  with  all  of  my  heart.  Those  in  whom  I 
had  most  confidence  advised  me  that  there 
could  he  no  doubt  of  the  safety  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  investment  of  my  funds  or  the 
ability  and  capacity  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  them.  For  several  years  all  went  well. 
Then  came  the  panic  of  1007,  with  later  busi 
ness  reversals  to  some  of  those  to,  jvhom  I 
had  related  myself  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  enterprises. 

Lost  All — Begins  Life  Anew 

I  awakened  suddenly  to  the  discovery  that 
there  was  doubt  as  to  the  real  value  of  some 
of  the  property  in  which  I  had  invested  and 
ii.  which  others  had  invested  with  me.  At 
my  own  expense  and  initiative,  I  sent  an  ex 
pert  to  examine  critically  the  assets  and  to 
report  to  me  as  to  their  actual  values.  I  be 
came  convinced  that  inaccurate  statements  had 
been  made  through  ignorance  or  inexperience. 
Immediately,  I  set  before  myself  the  task  of 
seeing  to  it  that  no  one  suffered  any  financial 
loss  through  confidence  in  myself  or  even 
through  an  introduction  which  I  had  given. 
Now.  I  am  told  that  I  have  enough  to  pay 
off  the  last  of  any  indebtedness,  so  that  I 
hope  soon  to  begin  life  again,  without  prop 
erty,  indeed,  but  also  without  debt. 

The  self-assumed  security  of  Dr.  Hil¬ 
lis  and  the  total  collapse  of  that  in 
which  he  placed  his  confidence  is  but 
s  repetition  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cases  constantly  brought  to  public 
attention.  He  states  that  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated  money  from  lectures  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  ashamed  to  name  the 
amount;  that  he  wished  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future  of  his  family  and 
others  dependent  upon  him;  also  to  give 
certain  young  men  a  start  in  life,  but 
his  plans  utterly  failed. 

What  Dr.  Hillis  Could  Have  Done 

How  different  would  have  been  the 
outcome  had  Dr.  Hillis  provided  for  his 
family  and  other  dependents  by  taking 
out  Monthly  Income  life  insurance;  or 


insurance  that  would  have  paid  the  in¬ 
come  to  his  family  and  reserved  the 
principal  for  a  second  generation.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  income  of  say  $500  per  month 
without  disturbing  the  face  value  of 
the  contract,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  question  as  to  the  security  of 
the  provision.  Free  from  worry,  tax 
and  various  responsibilities  which  are 
a  part  of  the  handling  of  estates,  life 
insurance  protection  is  as  solid  and 
sure  as  the  gospel  the  talented  divine 
preaches. 

A  Tip  for  Young  Men 

In  like  manner  he  could  have  formed 
an  endowment  for  “starting  young  men 
in  life.” 

How  many  men  there  are  to-day  who 
feel  the  same  measure  of  security  as 
Dr'.  Hillis?  Have  they  chosen  the  right 
course?  Life  insurance  agents  should 
cite  the  illustration  here  given  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  best  laid  plans 
fall  short  of  the  purposes  of  those  who 
try  to  handle  a  business  for  which  they 
are  not  suited.  Life  insurance  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  head  of  high  grade  com¬ 
panies  are  experts  in  handling  estates, 
in  judicious  investments  and  economic 
management.  Institutions  with  which 
they  are  identified  form  a  safe  and 
trustworthy  anchor,  guaranteeing  the 
performance  of  the  purpose  for  which 
estates  are  built. 


37  YEARS  WITH  TRAVELERS 


John  L.  Way  Receives  Many  Congratu¬ 
lations — Went  With  Travelers 
as  a  Clerk 


John  L.  Way,  vice-president  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  complet¬ 
ed  thirty-seven  years  with  the  Company 
on  Saturday.  He  observed  the  day,  in 
the  words  of  an  associate,  “as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  a  business  way,”  but  re¬ 
ceived  many  congratulations  from  his 
r  ssociates  and  found  a  large  bouquet  of 
roses  on  his  desk  when  he  arrived  at 
his  office. 

Mr.  Way  was  born  in  Gilead,  town  of 
Hebron,  July  1,  1860,  and  received  a 
common  school  education.  In  1878  he 
removed  to  Hartford  and  on  September 
18,  1878,  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  as  a 
clerk.  He  has  been  with  the  Company 
ever  since.  He  so  interested  himself  in 
the  business  that  he  not  only  discharged 
his  obligations  to  the  office  but  solicited 
applications  for  insurance  outside  of 
office  hours.  He  was  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Company  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  and  later  State  agent  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Still  later 
he  was  made  State  agent  in  Iowa,  and 
was  given  agency  control  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  He 
held  this  place  for  thirteen  years,  until 
1903,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  home 
office  and  elected  second  vice-president 
of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
and  of  the  Travelers  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  director  of  both  corpora¬ 
tions.  He  was  later  elected  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  office  of  vicejpresident  of  both  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Way  is  a  director  of  the  Hartford 
Trust  Company  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank.  He  is  married 
and  lives  at  No.  796  Prospect  avenue, 
where  he  has  a  beautiful  home.  He 
maintains  his  country  home  at  Gilead. 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  sucb  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

/.  /.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


SOLD  FIRST  GROUP  POLICY 


WRITTEN  BY  NEW  ENGLAND  MUT. 


Insured  a  Shipload  of  Coolies  in  1854 — 
Policy  for  $10,500;  $10,500 
Insurance 


The  first  group  policy  in  America 
was  written  by  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life.  This  was  in  1854.  The 
policy  No.  4,805,  insured  a  shipload  of 
coolies  (Chinese  or  East  Indian  labor¬ 
ers  employed  under  contract)  who 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  good  ship 
"Sea-Watch”  from  China  to  Panama. 
This  whole  transaction  was  therefore 
conducted  outside  the  then  limits  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  per¬ 
sons  to  be  indemnified  were  the  ship¬ 
pers,  Howard  and  Aspinwall,  a  New 
York  firm. 

Premium  Was  $420 

The  policy  insured  the  firm  against 
the  loss  of  $10,500,  for  a  premium  of 
$420,  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay  $15 
for  each  of  700  coolies,  or  the  full  sum 
if  all  were  lost  on  the  voyage.  The 
vessel  carried  720  coolies,  instead  of 
the  contracted  number;  and  when  the 
Company  paid  the  claim,  the  death 
losses  were  $201.83  on  the  unfortunates 
who  died  on  the  voyage,  rating  each 
coolie  at  1-720  of  the  face  of  the  policy 
or  $14.21-36  a  head. 

The  Company  also  wrote  another 
policy  of  the  same  sort  on  300  coolies, 
carrying  an  indemnity  of  $30  each;  the 
loss  under  this  contract,  adjusting  the 
number  of  deaths  to  the  number  in  the 
ship,  was  $98.88.  Two  years  later  a 
third  policy  was  issued,  covering  600 
coolies,  but  in  -this  case  the  premium 
received  was  $780,  while  the  claim 
amounted  to  $2,655.90. 

Text  of  Policy 

We  print  below  the  text  of  the  first 
of  these  group  policies,  as  reproduced 
by  the  New  England  “Pilot.” 

This  policy  of  insurance  witnesseth 
that  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  consideration  of 
the  premium  of  Four  Hundred  and 
Twenty  dollars  to  them  paid  by  How¬ 
ard  and  Aspinwall  of  New  York,  in  the 
County  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  being  the  assured  in  this 
policy,  do  insure  the  amount  of  $10,500 
in  the  whole  on  the  lives  of  seven  hun¬ 


dred  coolies,  viz.,  fifteen  dollars  on  the 
life  of  each. 

And  the  said  Company  do  hereby 
promise  to,  and  agree  with  the  said  as¬ 
sured,  their  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  well  and  truly  to  pay  the 
said  sum  insured  to  the  said  assured, 
their  executors,  administrators  and  as¬ 
signs,  within  sixty  days  after  due  no¬ 
tice  and  proof  of  the  death  of  any  of 
said  coolies  during  the  continuance  and 
before  the  termination  of  this  policy, 
the  insuranble  interest  of  the  said  as¬ 
sured  to  the  said  amount  and  $73,500 
over,  in  the  whole  $84,000,  in  said  lives 
if  so  many  shall  be  at  risk  under  this 
policy  and  proportionally  for  a  less 
number  being  admitted  at  and  from 
port  or  ports  in  China  for  ship  “Sea- 
Watch”  to  Panama,  New  Granada,  the 
risk  to  continue  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  vessel  is  safely  moored  at 
Panama  with  liberty  of  intermediate 
ports  on  the  passage,  insuring  against 
death  by  reason  of  disease  or  any  ac¬ 
cident  or  cause  whether  on  shipboard, 
such  as  falling  of  block  or  by  falling 
or  being  swept  overboard  or  meeting 
any  other  risks  during  said  voyage, 
provided  the  risk  under  this  policy  is 
to  terminate  on  the  loss  of  said  ship 
by  foundering  at  sea,  by  Are  or  by 
shipwreck.  It  being  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  said  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  not  to 
be  liable  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  any  of 
said  lives  except  on  proof  by  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  the  surgeon  or  master  or  first 
officer,  or  in  case  such  proof  shall  be 
lost,  other  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
proof  that  at  the  time  of  the  shipment 
any  subject  for  loss  of  whom  claim 
shall  be  made  was  in  good  condition 
for  the  voyage:  full  return  of  premi¬ 
um  is  to  be  made  for  short  interest  by 
reason  of  a  less  number  than  seven 
hundred  such  coolies  being  shipped  and 
put  at  risk  under  this  policy. 


CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  MEETINGS 

General  agents  of  the  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  met  in  Hartford  this  week  in 
annual  convention. 


Leo  Wolfson,  who  has  appeared  as 
an  insurance  attorney  in  several  promi¬ 
nent  cases,  is  running  for  assembly  in 
the  8th  New  York  district.  Mr.  Wolf- 
son  Is  a  brother  to  S.  Samuel  Wolfson, 
district  manager  at  the  Bible  House  of 
the  Equitable  Life. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ 

THE  PE  IN  IN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

39f>  reserve 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  24,  1915. 


HARD  CASES?  THERE  ARE  NONE 


VIEW  OF  AGENT  IN  WICHITA 


H.  W.  Stanley  Says  a  Case  is  Easy 
or  it  is  Impossible — Tells  Why 
This  is  So 


“I  was  recently  asked  to  speak  on 
the  topic,  ‘How  I  closed  my  hardest 
case,’  ”  said  H.  W.  Stanley,  of  the 
Equitable  of  Iowa  in  Wichita,  Kan. 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  closed  no 
hard  cases  in  the  ten  years  I  have  been 
in  the  life  insurance  business.  It  is  my 
very  firm  opinion  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  hard  cases.  Cases  are 
either  impossible  or  they  are  easy.” 
Continuing  Mr.  Stanley  made  these 
points: 

“I  believe  that  every  case  closed  is 
closed  on  its  individual  merit  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  reached  the  inac¬ 
cessible,  Mr.  B.  by  poisoning  his  office 
boy  or  some  other  unusual  method  does 
not  serve  as  a  pattern  for  any  other 
case  that  you  will  ever  meet.  In  fact, 
we  are  apt  to  try  to  follow  some  pre¬ 
cedent  that  we  have  heard  of  some 
other  life  insurance  man  following,  or 
that  we  have  found  successful  our¬ 
selves,  and  because  of  following  that 
precedent,  failed  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  individual  case,  and  thereby  lay 
ourselves  open  to  liability  of  failure. 

No  Legerdemain  or  Chance 

“Closing  life  insurance  application  is 
not  a  matter  of  legerdemain  or  chance 
but  is  science  of  taking  certain  estab¬ 
lished  facts  and  selecting  such  of  them 
as  will  appeal  to  the  prospect,  present 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  his 
favorable  interest,”  he  said. 

“Psychologically,  the  closing  of  any 
hard  case  is  about  equally  helpful  and 
harmful  to  the  man  who  closes  it.  True, 
the  closing  of  such  a  case  will  put  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  pocket  and  will  establish 
within  his  bosom  a  confidence  that  is 
very  hard  to  overthrow.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culmination  of  such  a  campaign 
makes  one  careless  as  to  the  next  case 
because  of  the  belief  that  you  can  do 
almost  anything  and  it  likewise  results 
in  making  your  competitor  more  care¬ 
ful  on  the  next  case.  I  believe  that  it 
is  just  as  useful  to  a  life  insurance 
agent  to  lose  a  hard  case  occasionally 
as  it  is  to  close  it. 

Our  Own  Hardest  Cases 

“And  so,  as  I  take  it,  our  really 
hardest  case  is  always  present  with 
us,”  said  Mr.  Stanley.  “In  fact,  it  is 
not  our  prospect,  whose  name  we  are 
trying  to  get  on  the  dotted  line,  nor 
our  agency,  nor  our  relations  with  the 
company  that  constitute  our  hardest 
case — but  ourselves.  When  we  find  a 
prospect  for  life  insurance,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  advise  him  about  the  kind  of 
policy  he  should  take;  whether  a  life 
policy,  with  a  maximum  of  protection 
and  a  minimum  of  outlay,  or  an  endow¬ 
ment  policy,  including  a  maximum  of 
investment  and  protection  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  capital.  When  we  find  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  agency  work,  we  are  prepared 
to  hold  out  to  him  the  tremendous  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  life  insurance  work,  and 
we  really  cannot  exaggerate  them,  but 
are  we  prepared  to  advise  ourselves  as 
to  the  amount  of  capital  (i.  e.  our  time) 
we  should  put  into  our  work,  and  we 
are  prepared  at  all  times  to  follow  the 
advice  we  are  so  enthusiastically  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  to  others? 

Self-Control 

“Is  there  a  man  who  has  clothed 
himself  in  the  matter  of  perfect  self- 
control  as  to  his  work  and  time  and  is 
fair  at  all  times  to  his  environing  pub¬ 
lic,  his  company  and  himself?”  he 
asked.  “I  am  not.  Confession  is  easy 
and  apparently  popular,  but  there  are 
two  sides.  The  accumulation  of  dol¬ 
lars  is  not  all  there  is  of  life.  Toiling 
to  roll  this  stone  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
may  be  punishment  or  pleasure,  but  it 
leaves  no  place  for  an  economy  that 


recognizes  others.  It  is  essentially  sel¬ 
fish.  There  are  flowers  along  the  way 
that  we  must  travel  that  spread  their 
perfume  for  our  delectation  and  there 
are  birds  in  the  tree  tops,  beneath 
which  we  pass,  that  are  flooding  the 
air  with  their  harmony.  Are  these  not 
to  enjoy? 

“In  the  old  parable  the  priest  who 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  attending 
strictly  to  his  duty  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  received  censure,  while  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  turned  aside  for  the 
moment  from  the  pursuit  of  his  duty  to 
succor  the  needy,  received  the  praise. 
I  question  not  that  there  are  many 
who  are  taking  more  time  than  they 
feel  they  should  with  Sunday  School 
and  Church  work,  with  associations  of 
commerce  and  other  public  endeavor, 
with  the  handling  of  affairs  of  rela¬ 
tives,  with  the  looking  after  of  the 
money  which  they  have  accumulated 
in  years  past.  There  are  doubtless 
those  who  are  so  comfortably  fixed 
that  it  takes  a  month  in  summer  and 
a  month  in  winter  to  build  them  up  to 
normal  health.  There  are  doubtless 
those  that  when  they  have  closed  a 
case  have  laid  in  a  good  supply  of 
cigars,  gotten  a  jug  of  bait  and  gone 
fishing.  What  is  the  answer?  Should 
you  sell  all  that  you  have  and  give  to 
the  poor  and  start  over  so  that  you  can 
give  all  your  time  to  your  duty?  I  do 
not  know. 

“Our  responsibilities  are  threefold. 
And  our  personal  pleasure,  while  fair 
to  ourselves,  is  not  always  fair  to  our 
company. 

“Are  we  fair  to  our  environing  pub¬ 
lic?  And  this,  I  believe,  is  our  great¬ 
est  responsibility.  Our  failure  to  do  our 
best,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
compensated  by  the  pleasure  we  give 
ourselves.  Our  failure  to  do  our  best, 
as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  is 
excused  by  the  fact  that  from  our  play 
we  come  back  fresh  to  our  work.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who, 
without  our  euorts,  are  unprotected— 
what  excuse  is  there  for  our  recreation 
or  our  laziness  or  our  divided  inter¬ 
ests?” 


LEE  C.  ROBENS  HOST 


Agents  of  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Entertained  at  Golf  Club — Mr. 
Hastings  Speaks 


Beading  producers  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life  in  Connecticut,  met 
in  conference  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
Hartford  Golf  Club,  as  guests  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Agent  Lee  C.  Robens,  and  to  greet 
their  superintendent  of  agencies,  Glover 
S.  Hastings,  of  Boston.  Plans  for  the 
fall  and  winter  campaign  were  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  the  discussion  being 
led  by  Mr.  Hastings,  who  also  made  an 
address  of  much  interest  to  the  agents. 
A  paper  on  “The  Mission  of  Total  Dis¬ 
ability  in  Life  Insurance”  was  read  by 
James  B.  Moody,  Jr.,  special  represen¬ 
tative,  of  this  city. 

Unknown  to  Mr.  Hastings  a  special 
campaign  for  new  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  August,  which  was  designat¬ 
ed  “Glover  S.  Hastings  Month”  and  he 
learned  that  more  than  $150,000  of  new 
business  was  then  written  in  his  honor. 
In  his  talk  Mr.  Hastings  reviewed  the 
past  year  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  referring  to  conditions  as  almost 
“panicky”  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe.  He  also  forecasted  bright  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  American  business 
man,  especially  in  this  particular 
region.  This  led  up  to  a  discussion  of 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  men  in  the  field.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hastings 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  com 
pliment  extended  him  and  announced 
that  he  would  put  up  a  silver  vase  to 
be  contested  for  by  Connecticut  agents 
of  the  company,  the  detailed  conditions 
to  be  made  known  later. 

Teams  were  organized  to  be  cap¬ 
tained  by  District  Managers  Fred  D. 
Hastings  of  Plainville  and  Edward  L. 
Root  of  Norwich,  and  a  lively  contest 
for  business  is  expected. 


ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS 

Why  They  are  Greater  on  Life  Than 
on  Endowment  Policies,  Told  by 
Actuary 

In  reply  to  a  question,  “Why  are  divi¬ 
dends  on  life  policies  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  premiums  than  are  divi¬ 
dends  on  endowment  policies?”  Actu¬ 
ary  Hann,  of  the  Pacific  Mutual,  recent¬ 
ly  told  an  agent  of  that  company: 

“Annual  dividends  are  determined 
from  three  factors — profit  from  excess 
interest  earnings,  profit  from  savings 
in  mortality  and  profit  from  saving  in 
expense.  Inasmuch  as  an  Ordinary  Life 
premium  is  smaller,  the  proportion  of 
the  premium  representing  the  mortal¬ 
ity  is  much  greater  than  it  is  under 
an  Endowment  contract,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  early  years  there  is  very  little 
money  to  be  invested.  The  profits  from 
interest  are  small  in  the  Ordinary  Life, 
yet  the  profits  from  mortality  are  just 
the  same  as  they  would  be  under  En¬ 
dowment  and,  as  the  major  portion  of 
the  premium  is  for  protection  in  the 
former  case,  naturally  the  per  cent,  of 
the  dividend  to  the  premium  is  greater 
than  it  would  be  under  an  Endowment. 
But  you  will  find,  under  endowment 
contracts  in  later  years,  that  those  per¬ 
centages  are  reversed,  and  in  some 
cases  the  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  to 
the  premiums  under  Endowment  con¬ 
tracts  is  greater  than  under  Life  pol¬ 
icies.” 


POSTAL  LIFE  REPORT 

The  June  30,  1915,  statement  of  the 
Postal  Life  shows  admitted  assets  of 
$9,519,158;  net  reserve  of  $8,910,929; 
net  surplus  over  capital  and  all  other 
liabilities  of  $167,738;  new  premiums 
of  $46,503;  renewal  premiums  of  $694,- 
163;  total  income  of  $989,511;  payments 
to  policyholders  of  $720,326;  paid  for 
insurance  written  during  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1915,  of  $1,181,100;  and 
paid  for  insurance  in  force  June  30, 
1915,  of  $42,510,547. 

It’s  better  to  be  up  and  doing  than 
tc  be  down  and  done. 


E.  P.  MKLSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 


Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 
VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY— is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefullv  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRARLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRARLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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POLICYHOLDERS  TO 

CHOOSE  PRU.  DIRECTORS 


INITIAL  VOTING  BY  INSURED 


First  Distribution  of  Dividends  as  Re¬ 
sult  of  Mutualization  Will  Be  Made 
in  1916 


As  a  result  of  the  mutualization  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  on  Dec.  6  next  the  millions 
of  Prudential  policyholders  will  be  priv¬ 
ileged  for  the  first  time  to  select  the 
company’s  directors.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  home  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  and  the  personal  or 
proxy  vote  of  each  policyholder  is  earn¬ 
estly  solicited  and  urged  by  President 
Forrest  F.  Dryden. 

The  policyholders  as  the  owners  of 
substantially  all  of  the  company’s  stock 
are  represented  by  a  trustee,  Hon.  Aus¬ 
ten  Colgate,  who  will  be  required  to 
vote  the  policyholders’  stock  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  selection  made  at  the 
policyholders’  meeting  at  the  meeting 
of  stockholders  held  at  the  same  place 
on  January  10,  1916. 

By  the  policyholders’  purchase  of  The 
Prudential  stock  the  power  to  select  di¬ 
rectors  is  placed  directly  in  their  hands 
and  they,  therefore,  now  own  and  con- 
tiol  the  big  institution  and  will  also 
share  to  the  full  in  its  profits. 

Accompanying  the  letters  of  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  policyholders  are 
proxies  to  enable  the  policyholders  to 
express  their  individual  choice  for  di¬ 
rectors,  and  they  are  asked  to  forward 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  selected  to  represent  them  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  commit¬ 
tee  comprises  former  Chancellor  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Magie,  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Bennet  Van  Syckel,  and  John 
K.  Gore,  first  vice-president  of  The 
Prudential.  The  proxies  may  be  hand¬ 
ed  to  representatives  of  the  cofapany. 

The  Prudential  in  a  statement  this 
week,  says: 

The  policy  of  The  Prudential  from  its  in¬ 
ception  has  been  to  treat  its  policyholders 

witlffr  the  greatest  degree  of  liberality  com¬ 
mensurate  with  safety.  Whenever,  with  due 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  company  and 
the  protection  of  its  outstanding  obligations, 
it  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  rates  or  to 

five  to  its  policyholders  benefits  not  called 
or  by  the  policy  contract,  it  has  done  so 

ungrudgingly. 

On  August  i,  1907,  The  Prudential  reduced 
its  rates  to  what  appeared  the  lowest  pos¬ 

sible  level. 

On  June  i,  1912,  it  was  enabled  to  make  a 
still  further  reduction  on  the  main  forms 
of  its  policy  contracts. 

These  low-rate  policies  were  non-participat¬ 
ing  in  form,  and  did  not  call  for  any  re¬ 
turn  to  the  insured  other  than  the  payment 
of  the  face  of  the  policy.  The  premium  rates, 
being,  however,  approximately  twenty  per 
cent,  less  than  those  charged  by  participat¬ 
ing  companies,  gave  to  the  policyholders  what 
in  effect  was  a  liberal  dividend  in  advance 
from  the  date  of  the  policy. 

In  the  year  1912  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  welfare  of  the  company  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  policyholders  would  best  be 
served  by  mutualization,  which  would  perpet¬ 
uate  The  Prudential  policy  of  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  to  policyholders. 

A  bill  was  therefore  prepared  for  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  pro¬ 
viding  a  method  for  accomplishing  this  result, 
which  bill  was  subsequently  enacted  into  law. 

The  unique  feature  of  The  Prudential  plan 
is  that  the  amount  which  the  company  was 
authorized  to  pay  for  the  acquirement  of  its 
capital  stock  was  the  value  thereof  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  this 
determination  haying  been  made  by  him  after 
an  examination  into  the  company's  condition 
by  three  appraisers,  who  reported  to  him  their 
conclusions.  So  that  the  price  paid  by  The 
Prudential  was  determined  by  judicial  de¬ 
cision  and  not  by  private  negotiation. 

As  a  result  of  these  proceedings  The  Pru¬ 
dential,  on  December  28,  1914,  was  authorized 
by  the  Chancellor  to  purchase  its  capital  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders,  and  has 
already  acquired  approximately  ninety-five  per 
cent,  thereof,  which  has  been  transferred  to 
Mon.  Austen  Colgate  as  Trustee  for  policy¬ 
holders,  and  held  by  him  for  their  benefit. 

Mutualization  increased  the  value  of  Pru¬ 
dential  policies.  Non-participating  policies  be 
came  participating  and  entitled  to  their 
ratable  portion  of  the  company's  surplus  earn¬ 
ing  s,  and  participating  policies  became  en¬ 
titled  to  increased  dividends. 

Policyholders,  old  and  new,  participating 
and  non-participating,  will,  therefore,  as  the 
owners  of  the  company,  be  placed  upon  an 
equitable  basis,  each  class  receiving  the  earn¬ 
ings  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Since  April  15,  1915,  The  Prudential  has  is- 


JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER 

DIES  AT  AGE  OF  76 

PROMINENT  FOR  MANY  YEARS 


Distinguished  Head  of  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  Until  1906 — 

His  Career 

James  W.  Alexander,  for  years  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  life  insurance,  and 
president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  for  many  years,  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  at  Tuxedo  Park, 
N.  Y„  on  Tuesday  night.  The  great 
army  of  life  insurance  men  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Alexander  after  he  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Society,  except  that  it 
was  know'll  that  he  had  suffered  a  ner¬ 
vous  breakdown  and  had  gone  to  Deer¬ 
field,  Mass.,  for  a  complete  rest.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  recovered  his  health,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  active 
business,  resigned  a  number  of  direc¬ 
torships  in  various  corporations  and 
traveled  around  the  world. 

Member  of  Many  Clubs 

While  in  Turkey  he  visited  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  by  courtesy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador  was  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Selam- 
lik  and  saw  Abdul  Hamid,  then  Sultan, 
pass  from  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  the 
Mosque  for  noon-day  prayer.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  returned  to  this  country  in  May. 
1909,  and  lived  practically  in  retirement 
since  that  time. 

He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University  and  a  member  of  the 
University  Club,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  eight  years;  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Club,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  six  years,  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Century  Clubs.  Mr.  Alexander  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  American  Museum  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  the  Municipal  Art  Society, 
and  the  National  Art  Society. 

His  Career 

Mr.  Alexander  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  for 
years  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  with  the 
class  of  1860,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  and  then  for  two  years  studied 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this 
State  in  1862.  Mr.  Alexander  then  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  firm  of  Cummings, 
Alexander  &  Green,  and  practiced  law 
until  1866,  when  he  joined  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Life  Assurance  Society. 

The  founder  of  the  society,  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  was  a  member  of  his  father’s 
church  and  his  closest  friend.  Accord¬ 
ingly  when  Mr.  Hyde  left  the  service 


sued  only  policies  which  by  their  terms  are 
participating,  but  no  increase  has  been  made 
in  the  premium  rates. 

The  first  distribution  of  dividends  as  the 
result  of  mutualization  will  be  made  in  the 
year  1916.  Dividends  on  Intermediate  and 
Ordinary  policies  will  be  payable  not  later 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and 
annually  thereafter,  provided  all  due  premiums 
have  been  paid. 

Prudential  mutualization  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  life  insurance.  We  venture 
to  say  that,  from  the  time  the  first  policy 
was  written  until  the  present  day,  no  greater 
step  forward  was  ever  taken  than  when  The 
Prudential,  with  its  great  assets,  its  wonder¬ 
ful  history,  its  good-will  and  its  good  name, 
was  placed  for  all  time  in  the  hands  of  its 
policyholders. 


o’  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  undertook  to  organize  a  new  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Alexander  family  became 
closely  associated  with  the  enterprise. 

The  first  president  of  the  Equitable 
Society  was  W.  C.  Alexander,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  an  uncle 
of  Henry  B.  Hyde  being  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  and  his  first 
secretary  was  James  W.  Alexander.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  $100,000  of  stock 
which  the  Society  was  required  to  have 
in  order  to  begin  business,  was  largely 
subscribed  by  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church. 

Rose  Rapidly 

After  Henry  B.  Hyde  had  the  Equi¬ 
table  well  under  way,  Mr.  Alexander 
became  his  right-hand  man  in  the  in¬ 
surance  end  of  the  business,  and  in 
1871  was  promoted  to  be  second  vice- 
president,  four  years  later  becoming 
first  vice-president. 

In  1899,  when  Mr.  Hyde  died,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  chosen  as  his  successor 
as  president.  The  subsequent  events, 
including  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hyde,  the  sale  of  stock  to  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alexander 
and  the  Armstrong  investigation,  are 
familiar  events  to  insurance  men.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  a  man  of  high  personal 
integrity  and  did  wonderful  service  in 
the  cause  of  life  insurance. 


PICKERING  WITH  GIRARD 


Well  Known  Life  Man  Becomes  Di¬ 
rector  and  Agency  Manager  of 
Philadelphia  Company 

Richard  H.  Pickering,  general  agent 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  elected  a  director  and 
Superintendent  of  Agents  for  the  Girard 
Mutual  Life  of  that  city,  which  action 
anticipates  the  inauguration  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  in  agency  expansion 
and  development  for  the  Philadelphia 
company. 

Mr.  Pickering  has  a  record  that 
places  him  among  the  prominent  suc¬ 
cessful  life  underwriters  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
he  was  identified  with  the  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  Life  and  resigned  the  San  Francisco 
general  agency  of  that  Company  fol¬ 
lowing  experiences  in  the  earthquake 
that  devastated  the  city,  accepting  the 
associate  general  agency  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Life  &  Trust  at  Chicago. 

About  a  year  ago  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  at 
Philadelphia. 


THE  BIG  LOAN 

Several  Eastern  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  informed  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  that  the  question  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  billion  dollar  pro-Ally  loan 
has  not  come  up  to  them  for  consider¬ 
ation.  A  New  York  company  which 
does  no  business  in  England  or  France 
could  not  take  part  in  the  loan. 


Notwithstanding  the  extremely  bad 
weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  August,  the  production 
of  the  Farmers’  National  Life  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  that  month  exceeded  that  of 
the  same  month  last  year  by  48  per 
cent. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 


That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 


Write  to 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

>914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 


Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D,  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 

F-  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  N  ew  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  1  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agu. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Elxtremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


A  heart  to  heart  talk 
Tying  with  agents  on  the  much 
Up  mooted  question  of  tying 

Territory  up  territory  has  been 
published  by  the  News 
Letter,  issued  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

The  writer  says  that  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  General  Agent’s  capital 
in  business  is  his  territory.  The  Com¬ 
pany  puts  him  in  charge  of  a  field  and 
expects  him  to  produce  an  adequate 
business  from  that  field.  Allowance, 
without  doubt,  is  made  for  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  a  new  man,  for  illness,  for 
old  age,  for  business  depression,  for 
unfavorable  local  conditions,  for  vari¬ 
ous  other  hindrances,  but  still  the  Com¬ 
pany  expects  a  reasonable  amount  of 
business  from  the  General  Agent,  and, 
if,  in  the  long  run,  he  doesn’t  produce 
it,  then  he  ought  not  to  expect  to  be 
continued  as  General  Agent.  Continu¬ 
ing  ,the  News-Letter  says: 

“And  this  is  correct  in  principle  and 
in  practice,  for,  just  as  his  territory  is, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  the  capital  of  the 
General  Agent,  so  the  entire  country  is 
the  capital  of  the  Company.  If  it  were 
all  covered  (perhaps  uncovered  would 
be  more  nearly  correct)  by  most  re¬ 
spectable  agents,  who  do  no  business, 
it  is  evident  the  company  would  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  dry  rot. 

“If  the  foregoing  propositions  are 
sound  as  regards  the  General  Agent 
and  the  company,  then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  inexorable  logic,  that  they 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  agent  in 
the  field.  His  territory  is  his  capital. 
But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  part  of  the 
General  Agent’s  capital  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital.  It  therefore  involves 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  agent 
to  the  company  and  to  the  General 
Agent.  In  accepting  an  appointment, 
the  agent  puts  himself  under  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  use  this 
capital  (his  territory)  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.  His  ‘capi¬ 
tal’  may  be  small.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  handle,  but  such  as  it  is,  he  is,  first 
of  all,  bound  to  do  his  best  with  it,  on 
his  own  account,  on  account  of  the 
General  Agent,  and  on  account  of  the 
company.  Unless  he  does  his  best  he 
falls  short  of  his  duty. 

“Conditions,  however,  may  be  such 
that  he  cannot  secure  business  for  the 
company.  He  may  have  other  business 
that  taxes  his  endurance  to  the  limit. 
He  may  be  ill  or  he  may  have  illness  in 
his  family.  There  are  many  difficulties 
which  may  arise  and  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  adequately  to  represent  the 
company.  If  these  are  temporary  and 
unavoidable,  then  the  General  Agent 
and  the  company  are  always  ready  and 
willing  to  make  due  allowance.  But  if 
they  are  permanent  or  long-continued, 
then  the  agent  should,  in  justice  to  all 
the  other  parties  in  interest,  place  his 
territory  at  the  disposal  of  the  General 
Agent.  It  isn’t  quite  fair,  is  it,  to  hold 
territory  in  which  one  does  nothing 
himself,  and  yet  prevents  some  one 
else  from  doing  something. 

“An  agent  once  said  to  us,  in  sub¬ 
stance:  ‘I  realize  that  I  am  doing  hard¬ 
ly  anything  for  you.  The  company  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  get  a  larger  business 
out  of  this  town.  If  I  could  do  more 
I  would,  but  I  haven’t  the  time.  Now 
I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  place  some 
one  else  here,  and  if  you  do  I  will  help 
him  all  I  can.  Meantime,  and  till  you 
can  find  such  a  man,  I  will  keep  on,  if 
you  wish,  and  I  may  be  able  to  pick  up 
an  occasional  risk.’  it  was  a  splendid, 
manly  thing  to  say.  We  thoroughly 
appreciated  it  and  acted  upon  it. 

“Now  a  word  in  conclusion:  There 
are  only  a  few  agents  to  whom  this 
article  applies.  We  do  not  believe  that 


they  thus  tie  up  territory  ‘with  malice 
aforethought.’  We  believe  that,  almost 
without  exception,  it  is  due  to  thought¬ 
lessness  or  a  failure  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  situation.  Hence  this 
kindly  explanation  and  reminder.  Of 
course  the  General  Agent  has  power  to 
remove  agents  who  do  not  secure  an 
adequate  business,  but  that  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  and  it  very  sel¬ 
dom  is  done.  The  General  Agent  wants 
to  exercise  the  charity  that  ‘suffereth 
long  and  is  kind.’  He  wants  to  do,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  he  would  like  to 
be  done  by.  He  really  believes  he 
would  rather  suffer  an  injury  than  to 
do  one.  He  is  moved  to  put  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  his  agents  as  has  been  done 
in  this  article,  fervently  hoping,  first 
of  all,  that,  in  the  cases  of  the  few 
agents  to  whom  it  applies,  it  may  re¬ 
sult  in  such  fresh  and  vigorous  efforts, 
as  will  produce  an  increased,  and  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  business.” 

•  •  * 

(Dedicated  to  the  Agent 

Planning  who  sits  at  his  desk  and 

Versus  dreams  of  what  he  is 

Doing  going  to  do,  and  written 

by  an  agent  of  the  Aetna 
Life,  who  is  a  poet) : 

An  agent  named  Peter  Moran 

Used  to  sit  by  the  hour  and  plan: 
He’d  figure  things  out 
Beyond  question  of  doubt. 

He  was  really  a  wonderful  man. 

But  while  he  was  planning  a  way 
Tb  turn  his  ideas  into  pay. 

Another  young  chap 
Appeared  on  the  map 
And  proceeded  to  mow  down  the  hay. 

•  *  m 

Someone  has  said  that 
Forms  the  best  way  to  use  an 
of  illustration  form  is  to 

Illustration  make  up  a  complete  one 
in  a  given  case,  study 
it  thoroughly  and  then  tear  it  up  be¬ 
fore  going  to  see  the  prospect.  That 
there  is  good  advice  in  this  statement 
is  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  some  of  the  biggest  writers.  The 
trouble  with  illustration  forms  is  that 
they  leave  too  much  to  be  said  by  cold 
type  and  figures,  which  in  the  final 
analysis  do  not  appeal  to  the  prospect 
for  life  insurance.  He  does  not  as  a 
rule  buy  life  insurance  purely  from  a 
financial  side  nor  does  he  buy  it  usu¬ 
ally  as  a  result  of  logic  or  reason.  It 
needs  the  skill  of  the  agent  to  touch 
the  vital  spot  in  his  nature  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  him,  in  as  strong  terms  as  the 
agent  dares,  the  risk  which  the  unin¬ 
sured  or  underinsured  is  making  his 
family  assume. 

Again,  the  illustration  form,  if  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  prospect,  and  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  talk,  invariably  begets  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  easy  for  the  prospect  to  say 
that  he  will  take  the  illustration  and 
look  it  over.  It  is  hard  for  the  agent 
to  break  down  this  barrier  and  if  you 
do  not  have  the  illustration  form  with 
you,  you  do  not  have  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
stacle. 

It  may  seem  advisable  in  a  given 
case,  where  you  have  at  hand  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  family  of  the  pros¬ 
pect,  to  jot  down  a  few  figures,  to 
which  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
fer,  on  a  small  piece  of  card  easily 
carried  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
easily  referred  to  without  detracting 
the  attention  of  the  prospect.  The 
writer  recalls  an  interview  at  which  he 
was  a  third  party  when  the  agent  used 
this  method,  and  so  well  did  the  latter 
have  the  features  of  his  proposition  at 
hand  that  he  lost  hardly  a  moment’s 
time  in  answering  the  questions  of  the 
prospect.  The  proposition  was  for  a 
policy  of  $25,000,  and  the  whole  discus¬ 


sion  resolved  itself  around  the  service 
which  the  policy  gave  in  its  settlement 
features.  Every  possible  contingency 
was  brought  up  by  the  prospect,  and  in 
every  case  the  response  of  the  agent 
was  right  to  the  point,  so  much  so,  that 
the  prospect  could  find  no  fault  what¬ 
ever.  In  this  instance  a  thorough  study 
of  the  insurance  needs  of  his  client  and 
suited  in  an  application  for  $25,000. 

*  *  * 

In  a  paper  on  “Getting 
How  Prospects,”  read  at  the 

W.  P.  Motley  Convention  of  the  Pa- 
Gets  Prospects  cific  Mutual  Life,  W.  P. 

Motley,  of  St.  Louis, 

said: 

“The  ways  and  means  of  getting  pros¬ 
pects  that  are  used  by  most  agents, 
are  so  similar  that  the  few  remarks 
which  I  may  make  will  not  be  new  to 
any  of  you. 

“In  my  opinion,  ‘getting  prospects’  is 
the  most  important  part  of  our  work, 
for  if  we  had  not  the  prospect,  we 
could  have  no  cultivation,  no  closing, 
no  settlement.  While  the  cultivation, 
closing  and  settlement  are  in  them¬ 
selves  most  essential,  getting  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  necessity  comes  first. 

“The  daily  newspapers  constitute  a 
field  from  which  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  gathered  to  assist  one 
in  getting  prospects.  From  them  we 
learn  of  the  business  man  who  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into  our  city;  of  some  one 
who  has  been  promoted  from  a  minor 
to  an  important  position,  which  usually 
carries  with  it  an  increase  in  salary 
and  places  the  individual  where  he  can 
afford  insurance,  and  thereby  makes 
him  an  excellent  prospect.  There  you 
will  also  find  a  list  of  marriage  licenses, 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage,  for 
there  is  no  ‘closed  season’  on  bride¬ 
grooms  from  an  insurance  standpoint. 
They  are  our  natural  and  legitimate 
prospect.  The  death  notices,  too,  often 
give  one  good  leads,  and  in  many  left 
in  a  family,  and  these,  after  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  can  be  approached  very  of¬ 
ten  to  advantage.  Birth  notices,  too, 
often  give  one  good  leads,  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  newspapers,  daily  or 
weekly,  according  to  local  surroundings, 
can  be  utilized  to  formulate  a  list  of 
prospects. 

“The  club  is  another  source  from 
which  to  gather  prospects.  While  I 
know  it  is  not  proper  for  one  to  solicit 
or  talk  insurance  at  his  club,  it  gives 
you  the  acquaintance  and  association 
which,  if  used  in  a  diplomatic  way,  can 
be  turned  into  prospects. 

“The  Commercial,  Rotary  and  other 
business  clubs  tend  to  furnish  pros¬ 
pects  in  almost  unlimited  numbers,  for 
there  you  meet  the  business  man  and 
make  friends  who  naturally  become 
prospects.  In  clubs  of  this  nature  you 
are  supposed  to  boost  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  help  other  members 
boost  theirs. 

“In  our  office,  where  we  handle  all 
the  different  departments  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  we  often  get  prospects  from  acci¬ 
dent  policyholders  and  their  friends. 
People  to  whom  we  pay  claims  fre¬ 
quently  become  good  prospects  when 
the  disability  is  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

“Then  there  is  the  good  old  way  of 
securing  prospects  which  has  been  in 
vogue  longer  than  any  other  method 
and  which  is  likely  to  be  always  used 
more  or  less — the  daily  canvass  among 
business  and  professional  men.  This 
method,  if  persistently  followed,  pro¬ 
duces  prospects  in  paying  quantities.” 


GETS  DIAMOND  STICK  PIN 

More  than  two  hundred  agents  of 
the  Bankers  Life  of  Iowa  attended  the 
Instruction  and  Agency  Convention  in 
San  Francisco.  Vice-President  George 
Kuhns,  Vice-President  and  General 
Counsel  I.  M.  Earle,  and  Secretary  G. 
S.  Nollen,  were  the  men  w'ho  were  in 
charge  of  the  convention  trip. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  convention 
occurred  at  San  Francisco  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Bacon,  general  agent  at  Green¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  presented  to  Mr.  Kuhns  on 
behalf  of  the  field  men  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  a  diamond  stick  pin. 


THE  BANKER  AGENT 


Some  Points  on  How  Life  Men  Should 
Utilize  the  Local  Bank  Man 


In  view  of  the  article  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  printed  recently  on  the 
help  given  bankers  to  life  insurance 
agents  in  closing  farm  cases,  some 
views  on  banker  agents  by  Frederick 
White,  of  the  Northwestern  National 
Life,  Minneapolis,  are  of  pertinent  in¬ 
terest.  He  thinks  that  the  agents  do 
not  use  sufficient  intelligence  in  their 
relations  with  the  bankers. 

The  great  majority  of  life  insurance 
men  who  utilize  the  banker  as  a  local 
agent,  drop  in  on  him  unheralded  and 
unsung  and  expect  him  either  to  have 
a  string  of  prospects  a  yard  long,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  closed,  or  to  immediately  shut 
his  desk  and  start  for  the  country  to 
help  dig  up  men  who  ought  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.  The  trouble  is  that  the  banker  is 
busy  with  his  regular  duties  and  un¬ 
less  a  definite  time  has  been  planned 
in  advance  cannot  get  away.  The  sec¬ 
ond  difficulty  is — the  banker  agent  who 
has  any  considerable  number  of  pros¬ 
pects  is  in  the  minority,  and,  again, 
when  asked  “where  can  we  go  and 
write  some  business  to-day?”  is  rarely 
able  to  think  of  any  one  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  The  result  of  such 
desultory  work  is — the  general  agent 
may  pick  up  one  or  two  apps  and  go  his 
way  to  repeat  the  same  experience  the 
next  time  he  comes  to  town. 

The  thing  that  a  banker  needs  to 
have  placed  be'fore  him  is  a  definite 
program  that  gives  promise  of  results 
and  that  can  be  successfully  carried 
out.  Without  such  a  program  he  is 
very  apt  to  work  with  any  agent  who 
comes  along.  With  a  program  that  is 
being  worked,  he  will  be  busy  when 
your  competitor  comes  along,  for  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  your  methods 
of  work  will  yield  better  returns. 

“We  believe  in  having  a  definite  ob¬ 
jective,  such  as  the  writing  of  $10,000 
a  month  with  the  banker,”  said  Mr. 
White.  “In  working  with  a  banker 
agent  make  -him  realize  the  importance 
of  his  agency  and  don’t  let  him  feel 
that  he  is  simply  an  introducer  or  a 
tail  to  your  kite.  If  you  do  he  will 
rarely  develop  his  full  capacity.  A  pro¬ 
gram  should  also  comprehend  the  se 
curing,  in  addition,  of  a  list  of  25  or  30 
names,  together  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation:  Name,  age,  married,  occu¬ 
pation.  This  in  itself  gives  definiteness 
to  a  campaign  when  the  General  Agent 
arrives.  These  men  whose  names  are 
received  should  be  written  some  real 
human  interest  letters,  telling  about 
the  advantages  of  life  insurance.  A 
man  of  40  needs  a  different  letter  and 
literature  from  the  chap  of  20.  A  defi¬ 
nite  period  for  co-operative  work  of 
two  or  three  days  a  month  to  follow  up 
such  letters,  while  they  are  fresh  in 
mind,  will  assure  a  steady  string  of 
business  in  any  community.” 


B.  R.  T.  GROUP  POLICIES 


Two-Thirds  of  Brooklyn  Railway  Em¬ 
ployes  File  Applications — Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  Issues  Policies 


The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  announces  that  more  than  5,200  of 
its  employes  applied  for  insurance  un¬ 
der  the  group  life  plan.  Coincidently 
with  this  announcement,  a  notice  has 
been  sent  to  the  employes  that,  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  through  which  the 
group  contract  is  placed  the  insurance 
was  effective  upon  all  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  it  at  noon  yesterday. 

This  means  that  out  of  approximat- 
ly  8,000  employes  of  the  B.  R.  T.  Sys¬ 
tem  eligible  for  the  group  insurance, 
about  65  per  cent,  have  filed  applica¬ 
tions  within  six  weeks  of  the  original 
announcement  of  the  plan,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
will  have  taken  the  insurance  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 


September  24,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Are  There  Too  Many  Conventions? 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


organizations  on  acount  of  domination 
by  “insurance  politicians,”  I  am  free  to 
state  that  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean,  but,  as  a  student  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  infor¬ 
mation. 

Talks  Straight  From  the  Shoulder 

H.  A.  Smith,  president  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford:  An¬ 
swering  your  question  if  it  has  not 
struck  me  that  there  are  a  great  many 
conventions  in  the  insurance  business 
whioh  consume  much  time,  are  often 
held  in  inaccessible  places,  are  fre¬ 
quently  dominated  by  insurance  politi¬ 
cians,  are  occasionally  not  representa¬ 
tive,  sometimes  not  worth  while,  and, 
consequently,  are  properly  subject  to 
constructive  criticism  with  a  view  to 
reform — would  say  that  such  a  thought 
has  never  struck  me  and  I  am  not  able 
to  agree  with  the  suggestion.  In  fact, 
broadly  speaking,  I  do  not  recall  any 
“convention”  relating  to  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  which  has  occurred  in  a 
great  many  years. 

I  understand  the  Panama  Pacific  Ex¬ 
position  authorities  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  convention  or  congress  which 
shall  include  all  branches  of  insurance, 
and,  incidentally,  increase  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  fair;  but  I  do  not  think 
fire  insurance  officials  have  taken  any 
interest  in  this  or  considered  it  at  all 
seriously. 

The  Local  Agents  Association  has  a 
meeting  once  a  year  which  I  presume 
might  be  called  a  convention  but  in 
the  main  I  think  it  serves  a  very  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  and  I  believe  has  always 
been  held  at  a  central  and  accessible 
point. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  have 
three  or  four  regular  meetings  a  year, 
but  they  could  hardly  be  called  conven¬ 
tions;  and  whether  they  are  or  not,  I 
think  they  are  a  good  thing  for  our 
business. 

The  various  organizations  of  compa¬ 
ny  officials,  like  the  Eastern  Union, 
Western  Union,  S.  E.  U.  A.,  etc.,  have 
regular  meetings;  but  these  are  nec¬ 
essary  and  their  place  and  frequency 
are  under  the  control  of  the  members 
and  not  in  my  opinion  subject  to  out¬ 
side  criticism — or  inside  criticism 
either,  for  that  matter. 

Such  organizations  as  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York  State 
and  the  New  England  Exchange,  hold¬ 
ing  regular  and  necessary  meetings 
during  the  year,  sometimes  have  one 
of  them  in  some  place  which  may  be 
a  little  less  accessible  to  the  members 
who  are  field  men,  but  more  conveni¬ 
ently  located  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  company  officials,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  familiarity  with  the  work 
done  by  the  field  men  subordinate  to 
them  in  these  associations,  and 
strengthening  the  latter. 

Possibly  in  the  life  or  other  branches 
of  the  insurance  business  there  are 
“conventions”  (as  you  call  them)  which 
mav  be  subject  to  criticism:  I  know 
nothing  about  them;  but  in  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  there  are  no  conven¬ 
tions  whatever,  in  my  understanding  of 
that  word. 

Advantages  Counteract  Abuses 

Walton  L.  Crocker,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life:  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  conventions.  I  think  we  must  all 
remember  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
human  activity  that  is  not  attended 
with  abuses,  and  that  this  is  true  with 
regard  to  many  aspects  of  our  own 
business.  It  is  my  belief  that  when  we 
get  these  things  perfected,  we  shall 
be  all  ready  to  fly  to  a  better  land,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  can  be 
any  successfully  applied  constructive 
criticism  in  respect  to  these  drawbacks 
and  deficiencies,  which  we  admit  and 
deplore. 


My  personal  idea  is  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  convention  does  so  much 
good  that  the  criticisms  which  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  proposition  seem  to  lose 
much  of  their  effect. 

The  gathering  in  convention  strikes 
fire  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
and  is  productive  of  initiative  and  im¬ 
pulse  to  any  field  of  activity  which  it 
touches.  If  there  has  been  any  dam¬ 
age  done  to  insurance  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  convention  idea  I 
have  failed  to  see  it.  Possibly  those 
who  are  higher  up  on  the  watch  tower 
may  have  seen  more  than  I  have.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  think 
the  convention  idea  is  a  good  one  and 
I  like  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  any 
constructive  criticism  to  bring  about  a 
reform  of  the  weaknesses  to  which 
your  letter  refers  and  which  we  all 
recognize. 

Reform  Needed,  Says  E.  A.  Woods 

E.  A.  Woods,  Pittsburgh:  Leplying  to 
your  communication,  I  believe  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  use  should  be  made  of  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  foremost  insurance  men 
in  the  world  as  attend  our  great  con¬ 
ventions.  It  is  mjf  hope  that  at  the 
next  meeting  such  necessary  work  as 
the  reading  of  reports  of  officers  or 
committees,  the  reading  of  academic 
papers,  the  diverting  of  the  entire  con¬ 
vention,  during  its  entire  session,  by 
the  question  of  where  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held,  may  be  reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum,  and  that  the  able  insurance  men 
there  present  may  be  utilized,  as  we 
would  utilize  such  men  in  any  other 
congress,  by  a  constructive,  instructive 
series  of  sessions,  devoted  to  practical 
insurance  work. 

It  is  our  hope  that  in  St.  Louis  we 
will  not  only  next  year  have  the  record 
attendance,  but  that  the  soliciting 
agent,  who  can  ill  afford  to  go  a  long 
distance  merely  to  settle  questions  of 
general  interest  to  insurance,  may  re¬ 
turn  home  so  benefited  practically  by 
what  he  has  learned  that  he  will  feel 
he  can  never  afford  to  miss  another 
convention.  Some  such  sessions,  by 
various  people,  have  been  held  at  the 
last  few  conventions,  but  I  think  every¬ 
body  feels  that,  considering  the  talent 
gathered  at  these  conventions,  the  best 
use  of  the  time  is  not  made.  Surely 
such  conventions  as  I  speak  of  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  factor  in 
building  up  the  membership  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  increasing  the  attend¬ 
ance. 

William  C.  Johnson,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  Columbian  Na¬ 
tional  Life,  Boston:  Unquestionably 
there  is  value  in  gatherings  of  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  Life  Presidents’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Life  Presidents,  Insurance 
Commissioners’  Convention,  Actuarial 
Society  of  America,  Medical  Directors’ 
Association,  American  Life  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers,  etc.  Their  meetings  constitute 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  many 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
business,  and  frequently  serve  to  direct 
the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  matters  important  to  its  prog¬ 
ress.  The  discussions  at  these  conven¬ 
tions  are  of  value  not  merely  to  those 
who  attend  them,  but  to  many  others 
engaged  in  the  business  who  do  not  at¬ 
tend  them,  but  who  get  the  benefit  of 
the  discussions  through  the  printed  re¬ 
ports.  Added  to  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  open  forums  of  this  nature  where 
matters  of  general  interest  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  the  benefit  which  arises  from 
bringing  men  engaged  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  into  close  personal  contact  with 
one  another,  thus  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  more  effectual  co-operation, 
and  creating  conditions  which  help  to 
serve  the  true  interests  of  the  business. 

Almost  any  situation  has  its  weak 
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Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

— ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’* 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  In  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets . 811,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 
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elements  and  offers  some  opportunity 
for  criticism.  The  good  which  has 
come  from  conventions  of  insurance 
company  officials,  of  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  of  insurance  agents  has, 
however,  been  so  great  as  to  many 
times  offset  any  “economic  waste”  in¬ 
volved  in  listening  to  the  mistakes  of 
the  committee  on  speakers,  or  other¬ 
wise. 

R.  L.  Cox’s  Views 

Robert  Lynn  Cox,  manager  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents:  I  do 
not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  cate¬ 
gorically  the  different  questions  you 
ask  with  respect  to  insurance  conven¬ 
tions. 

I  am  strongly  impressed,  however, 
with  the  belief  that  any  constructive 
criticism  of  insurance  conventions 
should  be  considered  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  those  for  whom  the  conven¬ 
tions  are  held — 'the  rank  and  file  of  the 
membership. 

When  we  hear  criticisms  of  lack  of 
novelty  in  convention  programs  we 
must  remember  that  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  objects  of  these  conventions  is  to 
stimulate  new  as  well  as  old  members 
to  study  and  help  solve  existing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business.  With  new  re¬ 
cruits  coming  into  each  convention 
every  year  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
some  of  the  old  problems  with  them, 
not  only  with  the  idea  of  educating 
those  members  on  the  subject,  but  of 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Discussion  of  a  given  question 
one  year  does  not  mean  that  it  is  solved 
for  all  time.  Often  times  it  is  found 
that  remedies  suggested  are  inadequate 
or  impractical  and  so  the  matter  must 
be  considered  all  over  again. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  convention 
program  care  must  be  given  to  provide 
for  the  discussion  of  those  problems 
which  are  most  urgent  and  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 


YEARLY  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Illinois  Life  of  Chicago  Issuing  Unique 
Contract — Liability  Terminates 
Each  Year 


What  seems  to  have  the  ring  of 
“something  new”  in  life  insurance  is  a 
policy  contract  to  be  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Life  which  is  for  one  year  only, 
the  option  remaining  with  the  Company 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Under  this  plan  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  policy  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  assured  must  undergo  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  before  the  policy  will 
be  continued  for  a  second  year. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  a  decided  in¬ 
novation  in  life  insurance. 

R.  W.  Stevens  says  regarding  the 
above: 

Policies  issued  on  this  plan  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  way  in  determining  the  volume 
of  business  produced  under  an  agent’s  contract; 
neither  will  such  policies  be  considered  in 
determining  qualification  for  any  prize  or 
other  benefit  offered  by  the  company,  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  which  is  based  on  volume. 

When  One  Year  Probation  Term  Policies  are 
converted  to  policies  of  other  forms  the  policy 
issued  in  lieu  of  the  One  Year  Probation 
Term  will  be  considered  new  business  as  of 
the  date  of  the  conversion  and  full  commis¬ 
sion  and  volume  benefits  will  then  be  allowed. 

Policies  issued  in  lieu  of  the  One  Year  Pro¬ 
bation  Term  Policies  may  either  be  dated  as 
of  the  date  of  the  conversion,  applying  the 
unearned  premium,  if  any,  toward  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  new  policy,  or  they  may  be 
converted  as  of  the  original  date  of  the  Pro¬ 
bation  Term  Policy,  the  insured  being  required 
to  pay  the  difference  in  premiums  plus  five  per 
cent,  interest. 

A  One  Year  Probation  Term  Policy  which  is 
never  supplanted  by  a  policy  of  some  other 
form  is  of  no  benefit  to  you  whatsoever  be¬ 
yond  the  small  commission  allowed  on  the 
Probation  Term  premium. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  has 
appointed  the  following  agents  in  West 
Virginia: 

E.  W.  Becker,  Fayetteville;  M.  M. 
Brooks,  Buckhannon;  E.  N.  Eddy,  Fair¬ 
mont;  H.  V.  Mooney,  Spencer;  Stephen 
Mason,  Dave  Brook. 
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GROUP  INSURANCE 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress,  Abb  Landis,  recently  wrote 
to  Insurance  Commissioners  a  number 
of  questions  asking  them  to  outline 
their  position  regarding  group  insur¬ 
ance.  The  replies  from  thirty-three 
Commissioners  he  submitted.  In  them 
are  found  reasons  for  favoring  the 
writing  of  group  insurance  by  life  com¬ 
panies  and  for  objecting  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  for  fraternal  societies.  In  them 
are  also  opinions  upon  the  advantage 
of  the  group  over  the  ordinary  forms 
of  individual  insurance. 

Mr.  Landis  now  admits  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  National  Fraternal  Con¬ 
gress  criticising  group  insurance  has 
not  appeared  to  retard  materially  the 
life  companies  in  successful  operation 
along  this  line.  And  he  says:  “If  prac¬ 
tical  results  to  the  benefit  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  are  to  be  obtained  it 
seems  advisable  to  change  our  policy 
from  one  of  criticism,  condemnation  and 
attempted  obstruction  to  one  favoring 
regulation,  supervision  and  restriction, 
and  freedom  to  all  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  of  engaging  in  the  business  when 
complying  with  the  legal  requirements 
which  should  be  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  insured.”  He  says  fur¬ 
thermore:  “The  facts  are  conclusive  as 
to  the  futility  of  our  past  methods  in 
preventing  the  writing  of  group  insur¬ 
ance.” 

This  seems  to  be  a  complete  turn- 
about-face.  It  means  that  the  frater- 
nals  concede  that  they  were  making  a 
losing  fight,  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Group  in¬ 
surance  satisfactorily  meets  a  need  of 
the  time.  It  is  a  natural  social  devel¬ 
opment.  It  has  been  welcomed  by  both 
employer  and  employe.  Despite  all  of 
their  political  influence  the  fraternals 
have  been  unable  to  stem  the  group  in¬ 
surance  tide.  Their  strongest  com¬ 
plaint,  which  was  against  the  writing 
ot  groups  from  fraternal  societies,  has 
been  removed  by  the  companies  refus¬ 
ing  to  write  such  groups. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  pro  and  con,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  illuminating  statements  of 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Landis  says 
the  conclusion  justifies  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Fraternal  Congress  that  im¬ 
mediate  action  be  taken  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  bill  for  introduction  in  legis- 


INGRATITUDE  IN  NEWARK 
Et  Tu  Brute! 

When  one  stops  to  consider  what  all 
the  life  insurance  companies  have  done 
for  Newark  in  the  way  of  upbuilding 
the  city,  giving  employment  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  and  women,  beautifying 
the  town  by  artistic  home  office  build¬ 
ings  and  advertising  it  as  has  no  other 
interest  or  industry,  underwriters  of 
that  city  were  surprised  to  put  it  mildly, 
when  the  Newark  News,  the  leading 
paper  of  Newark,  printed  an  editorial  a 
few  days  ago  making  satirical  and  even 
nasty  remarks  about  insurance  practi¬ 
ces,  companies  and  conditions.  One 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Life  insurance,  too,  might  be 
cheaper  if  companies  cut  out  many 
expenses  not  absolutely  essential 
to  insuring  the  lives  of  their  poli¬ 
cyholders — big  commissions  to  so¬ 
licitors,  high  salaries  to  executives, 
palaces  for  home  offices,  costly 
junkets  for  officials  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  so  many  high-cost  peri¬ 
odicals  with  which  to  impress  their 
views. 

The  item  of  insurance  expenses  is 
supervised  by  the  various  States  more 
minutely  than  are  the  expenses  of  any 
other  business.  These  expenses  are 
continually  being  cut  down.  The  phrase 
“Big  commissions  to  solicitors”  is  more 
or  less  of  a  joke.  An  estimate  of  the 
earnings  of  more  than  three  hundred 
star  producers,  compiled  by  E.  A. 
Woods,  shows  that  these  men  earned 
less  than  $8,000  a  year.  Thousands  of 
drummers  in  the  West  make  more  than 
that  selling  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  life  insurance  is  conceded  the  hard¬ 
est  thing  to  sell  and  the  most  important 
to  buy.  The  sales  manager  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Co.  makes  $500,000  a  year. 
“High  salaries  to  executives,”  are  not 
high  judged  by  the  brains  necessary  to 
run  a  life  insurance  company — certain¬ 
ly,  they  are  much  smaller  than  salaries 
paid  to  men  in  two  dozen  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  “Palaces  for  home  offices” 
mean  the  beautiful  buildings  which  are 
occupied  by  the  Prudential  and  Mutual 
Benefit. 

These  buildings  are  not  palaces  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
erected  to  take  care  of  great  business 
enterprises,  have  not  an  inch  of  space 
that  is  not  utilized  and  they  have  done 
much  to  make  the  city  of  Newark  im¬ 
pressive  in  the  eyes  of  visitors.  It  is 
true  that  architects  tried  to  achieve  at¬ 
tractive  and  original  effects,  and  that 
some  of  these  buildings  would  be  a 
credit  to  Paris  or  any  other  art  center. 
What  would  the  Newark  News  have? 
Ugly,  massive  buildings  of  brick,  with¬ 
out  eye  to  architectural  design?  But 
one  of  the  Newark  insurance  men — W. 
P .  O’Connor — has  taken  up  the  cudgels. 
He  says: 

,  ^  am„  fairly  familiar  with  life  insurance 
home  offices  in  this  section— inside  and  out— 
but  would  hardly  class  them  as  palaces.  The 
two  big  local  companies  have  adorned  their 
city  and  served  themselves  by  erecting  build- 
lngs  good  to  look  upon.  The  buildings,  more¬ 
over,  are  valuable  advertising  mediums.  They 
provide  comfortable,  hygienic  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  staffs  and  these  days  an  em¬ 
ployer  does  not  have  to  be  reminded  twice  of 
the  actual  dollars  and  cents  value  of  what  we 
have  come  to  designate  broadly  as  “welfare 
work. 


WILSON  WILLIAMS 


Wilson  Williams,  general  agent  of 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life,  at  New 
Orleans,  belongs  to  that  group  of  life 
men  of  high  ideals  who  work  constant¬ 
ly  for  the  good  of  the  business,  making 
self  secondary.  A  Virginian  by  birth, 
he  entered  life  insurance  many  years 
ago  and  has  always  been  successful. 
For  eleven  years  he  was  general  agent 
of  a  company  for  Maryland  and  later 
was  its  agency  superintendent.  In  New 
Orleans  he  has  made  a  fine  record  as 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest  general  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  South  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life.  That  Company  recently 
paid  him  the  following  tribute:  “The 
life  insurance  business  of  our  day  de¬ 
mands  men  of  marked  character.  Per¬ 
manent  success  needs  mental  alertness 
of  a  high  order  and  abounding  energy. 
Mr.  Williams  is  an  out-and-out,  devoted 
life  insurance  man,  filled  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  his  work.  Having  many 
friends  throughout  the  South,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1912  to  that  picturesque  and 
pleasant  city  by  the  New  England  Mu¬ 
tual,  where  the  Company  is  well  and 
very  favorably  known.  This  is  one  of 
our  oldest  general  agencies  in  the 
South,  having  been  established  nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Williams  is 
making  large  increases  in  its  annual 
business.  Mr.  Williams  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  only  a  man  can  know  it  who 
has  made  it  literally  his  life’s  work. 
With  a  rich  mental  endowment,  he 
brings  to  his  work  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  long  experience  and  trained 
study.” 

*  *  * 

Dr.  H.  Wireman  Cook,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  Medical  Director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Minneapolis. 
Governor  Hammond  of  Minnesota  has 
issued  a  proclamation  advising  all  phy¬ 
sicians,  nurses  and  health  officers  to 
attend  the  Minnesota  Public  Health 
Association’s  conference  on  September 
29  The  Governor  said: 

“Minnesota  lost  in  1914  eleven  thous¬ 
and  and  seventy-eight  of  its  population 
through  the  ravages  of  preventable  dis¬ 
eases.  Notwithstanding  this  large 
number  of  deaths,  no  outcry  or  protest 
was  raised — probably  for  the  reason 
that  ‘it  is  given  to  all  men  once  to  die.’ 
Had  eleven  thousand  cattle  or  hogs 
died  from  preventable  diseasesi,  the 
newspapers  would  have  been  filled 
with  the  calamity  and  the  national  and 
state  governments  would  have  Sent  out 
their  agents  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  stay  the  evil,  simply  because  cattle 
and  hogs  have  a  monetary  value. 
Should  we  not  consider  human  life  as 
valuable  as  animal  life,  and  put  forth 
as  much  effort  to  protect  our  people 
from  preventable  diseases  as  we  do  to 
protect  our  livestock?” 


William  BroSmith,  general  counsel 
for  the  Travelers,  and  friendly  counsel 
for  many  insurance  men  who  are  not 
with  the  Travelers,  but  who  go  to  him 
for  advice,  is  due  from  his  vacation 
about  October  1.  Mr.  BroSmith  needed 
the  vacation  as  he  has  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  arduous  year.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  expansion  plans  of 
Hartford  insurance  interests.  After 
these  plans  had  been  prepared  and  the 
legislature  had  agreed  to  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  new  companies,  etc.,  the  same 
body  passed  a  tax  bill  which  upset 
everything  and  the  expansion  was  tem¬ 
porarily  punctured.  Before  leaving  for 
his  vacation  Mr.  BroSmith  went  to  the 
Detroit  casualty  convention. 

•  •  • 

Silas  Merchant  Meeker,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  is  head  of  an  agency  that  is  fifty- 
two  years  old.  The  agency  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Meeker’s  father,  W.  H. 
Meeker.  The  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe,  and  the  Royal  have  been  in  the 
agency  half  a  century.  The  American 
of  Newark  has  also  had  a  long  tenure 
of  office,  while  the  New  Jersey  F.  and 
P.  G.  has  been  represented  forty-seven 
years.  Other  companies  include  the 
National  of  Hartford;  Western  of  To¬ 
ronto;  Phoenix  of  Hartford;  Fire  As¬ 
sociation  and  Atlas.  The  agency  does 
$150,000  a  year  in  premiums,  and  S.  M. 
Meeker,  who  has  been  twenty-five  years 
in  the  business,  says  that  the  longer  an 
agency  has  a  fire  company  the  more 
valuable  is  the  company  as  an  asset. 
“There  is  only  one  company  in  our  of¬ 
fice  that  has  been  there  for  less  than 
fifteen  years,”  he  said. 

•  •  • 

George  W.  Hull,  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  is  in  the  in¬ 
surance  t  business.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  ipinister,  gnd  he  has  also  been 
a  student  of  sociological  conditions. 
Among  his  other  activities  is  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  farm  where  he  grows  tobac¬ 
co,  vegetables  and  other  products. 

* *  *  * 

Carlos  Gore,  a  unique  and  interest¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  life  insurance  field  of 
New  York  City,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
last  week.  He  had  lived  in  Brooklyn 
for  half  a  century  and  left  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  the  latter,  C.  How¬ 
ard  Gore,  being  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Gore  was  a  hat  manufacturer 
and  did  a  large  business.  At  the  age 
of  fifty-six  he  retired  from  the  hat  busi¬ 
ness  and  went  into  life  insurance  and 
had  been  with  the  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  ever  since.  He  was  a  general  agent 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  and  al¬ 
ways  was  a  good  producer,  his  speci¬ 
alty  being  the  insuring  of  business 
men.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two  he 
was  on  the  job  writing;  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  prospects. 

*  *  * 

T.  J.  Falvey,  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  has  regretfully  declined  the 
honor  of  making  an  address  to  the 
World’s  Insurance  Congress,  because 
illness  in  his  family  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  take  the  Coast  trip. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Gamble,  new  Arkansas 
State  manager  of  the  Pan-American 
Life,  began  as  a  traveling  salesman  of 
a  humbler  company.  Next,  he  was  Dis¬ 
trict  Quartermaster  at  Gatun,  Panama; 
then,  General  Property  Clerk.  He  went 
into  insurance  in  1914  with  the  H.  T. 
Boone  agency  in  Panama. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  sixth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Association. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


STRONG  FOR  CONTINGENT  PAY 


MR.  DARST  WANTS  LAW  PASSED 


Meeting  of  Insurance  Commissioners — 
Superintendent  Phillips  on  New 
York  Rate  Situation 


The  Insurance  Commissioners  met  in 
Monterey  this  week.  President  Darst 
in  his  annual  address  said  that  contin¬ 
gent  commissions  would  do  more  to  re¬ 
duce  fire  losses  and  fire  insurance  rates 
than  all  the  other  agencies  yet  adopted 
or  suggested.  “It  has  been  well  said 
that  high  commissions  and  brokerage — 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered — are  a  greater  evil  than  usu¬ 
ry  because  they  wrong  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  while  usury  is  simply  a  wrong 
to  the  individual,”  he  said.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  convention  adopt  a 
uniform  law  which  will  make  contin¬ 
gent  commissions  mandatory. 

Young’s  Commission  Views 
Commissioner  Young,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  said  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
best  to  compensate  agents  with  a  flat 
commission  plus  a  contingent  commis¬ 
sion,  also;  the  latter  to  be  based  upon 
the  profits  of  the  agency.  Of  course, 
with  the  character  of  risks  on  which  10 
per  cent,  or  less  is  paid  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  the  contingent  element. 

Nesbit  Talks  of  Supervision 
C.  F.  Nesbit,  of  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  prepared  a  paper  on  Insurance 
Supervision  that  was  read.  He  said 
that  the  credit  for  improvement  in  su¬ 
pervision  is  mostly  due  to  the  growing 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers. 

Rate  Conditions  in  New  York  State 


own  initiative.  Numerous  changes  have  also 
been  made  in  compliance  with  departmental 
orders.  I  he  general  result  of  these  changes 
has  been  a  reduction  in  rates,  notably  in  New 
York  City  where  the  practical  elimination  of 
competition  had  tended  to  encourage  unduly 
high  rates. 

Censures  Careless  Agents 

John  T.  Winship,  of  Michigan,  con¬ 
cluded  a  talk  on  regulation  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  rates  as  follows: 

“My  solicitude  in  the  operation  of 
the  Michigan  law  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  average  coverage  cost  of  insurance 
in  my  State.  Anyone  who  has  given 
study  to  the  situation  knows  that  ow¬ 
ing  to  discrimination  many  of  the  larg¬ 
er  insureds  of  the  State  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  too  little  for  insurance,  but  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  smaller  insur¬ 
eds  of  the  State  have  been  paying  too 
much.  In  order  that  the  companies 
may  place  themselves  in  the  right  light 
before  the  public,  and  fortify  them¬ 
selves  against  more  radical  legislation 
which  is  threatening  in  many  States  of 
the  West  and  Middle  West,  these  dis¬ 
criminations  must  be  removed,  but  their 
removal  by  lifting  those  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  discriminations,  without 
making  some  reduction  in  the  basic 
rates,  will  unquestionably  raise  the 
average  coverage  cost.  If  the  companies 
ask  how  we  can  expect  the  average  cov¬ 
erage  cost  to  be  reduced  in  the  face  of 
the  loss  ratio  sustained  in  past  years, 

I  can  only  answer  that  they  must  in¬ 
sist  upon  better  underwriting  on  the 
part  of  their  agents,  and  that  agents 
who  persist  in  careless  underwriting, 
and  in  indifferent  underwriting,  and  in 
lazy  underwriting,  and  in  being  guided 
by  avarice  and  the  desire  to  pursue 
competition  with  no  reference  to  busi¬ 
ness  prudence  and  sound  sense,  must 
be  called  to  account  through  the  home 


In  his  talk  on  fire  insurance  rate 
making  Jesse  S.  Phillips,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  department,  made 
the  following  specific  reference  to  the 
New  York  up-State  situation  which  will 
interest  underwriters: 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  State  Rate-Mak¬ 
ing  Laws  real  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  elimination  of  unjust  discriminations  and 
the  bringing  of  local  conditions  and  practices 
into  harmony  with  general  fire  insurance 
principles. 

Two  of  the  most  important  steps  in  this 
direction  have  been  the  adoption  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  schedule  and  the  farm  schedule.  Dwell¬ 
ings,  which  constitute  the  largest  class  of 
risks,  have  been  rated  in  accordance  with  a 
uniformly  applied  schedule  and  table  of  mini¬ 
mum  rates,  based  upon  considerations  of  rela¬ 
tive  fire  protection.  The  general  result  of 
this  change  is  thought  to  be  a  revision  down¬ 
ward,  although  it  was  found  that  a  number 
of  cities  and  villages  were  rated  lower  than 
was  warranted  by  the  fire  protection  enjoyed 
by  them.  A  schedule  and  table  of  minimum 
rates  for  farm  property  has  also  been  adopted, 
insuring  uniformity  at  least  as  far  as  county 
lines  are  concerned.  In  this  connection  at¬ 
tention  may  be  called  to  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  made  in  dividing  the  counties  of 
the  State  into  three  groups  and  applying 
different  _  rates  to  each  of  the  groups.  This 
division  is  based  upon  the  unaccountable  but 
consistent  differences  in  the  burning  ratios 
which  were  found  to  exist  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  State  amonv  risks  of  ap¬ 
parently  identical  physical  hazards.  Another 
important  reform,  which  undoubtedly  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the  statute 
referred  to,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
schedule  for  measuring  the  degree  of  fire 
protection  in  cities  and  villages  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thus  far  some  300  cities 
and  villages  in  New  York  State  have  been 
inspected  and  graded,  and  the  work  is  still 
in  progress.  Further,  a  schedule  for  rating 
mercantile_  risks  has  also  been  adopted  and 
is  being  extended  systematically  to  entire 
localities.  Although  the  work  of  re-rating  is 
still  a  long  way  from  completion,  it  appears 
to  be  making  as  rapid  progress  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  and  thus  far  has  not  caused 
the  wide-spread  upheaval  usually  attendant 
upon  rapid  and  revolutionary  changes  through¬ 
out  an  entire  field. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  changes  which  are  being  made 
through  the  re-rating  of  risks  is  the  result 
of  action  taken  by  underwriters  on  their 


office.” 


APPOINT  W.  C.  REUTTI 


New  Manager  for  Newark  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company’s  Automobile  De¬ 
partment  Announced 


Walter  C.  Reutti,  in  charge  of  the 
automobile  department  of  the  St.  Paul 
Fire  &  Marine  in  the  Merges  office, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  automobile  department  of 
the  Newark  Fire,  succeeding  Ralph 
Jones,  who  is  temporarily  in  poor 
health.  Mr.  Reutti  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  automobile  end,  and 
the  appointment  is  regarded  as  a  good 
one. 


TRENTON  POTTERIES 


Meredith  Dickinson  Capturing  This 
Business  in  Trenton — An  Expert 
on  These  Risks 


Some  one  noted  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  local  agents  last 
week  in  Atlantic  City  the  only  Trenton 
agent  present  was  Meredith  Dickinson, 
who  is  president  of  the  association. 
Some  one  explained  this  by  saying  that 
the  other  Trenton  agents  are  a  little 
bit  miffed  because  of  the  success  scored 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  capturing  pottery 
lines  in  Trenton.  He  has  shown  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  wizard  in  this  connection, 
and  his  success  has  been  by  reason  of 
a  close  study  he  has  made  of  the  pot¬ 
teries  and  putting  his  knowledge  to 
effective  use. 

There  has  also  been  a  little  feeling 
because  a  veteran  Trenton  agent, 
slated  for  the  presidency,  was  passed 
up  by  the  association. 


UNDERWRITER 


SOME  OF  THE  STARS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


MORE  FIRES  IN  CLUB  HOUSES 


$100,000  LOSS  IN  MORRISTOWN 

Youghiogheny  Country  Club  Loses  Gar¬ 
age;  North  Adams  Country  Club 
Has  Loss 


In  the  issue  of  August  6,  1915,  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Club  House  losses  and  rates 
which  opened  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

“A  number  of  insurance  men,  most 
or  them  golfers,  were  sitting  at  lunch¬ 
eon  the  other  day,  when  one  of  them  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  almost  time  for 
another  big  Country  Club  to  burn.” 

The  prediction  has  been  quickly  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  burning  on  September  15, 
1915,  of  the  Morris  County  Golf  Club  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  with  an  estimated 
property  loss  of  $100,000.  The  article 
referred  to  showed  that  the  average 
rate  of  country  clubs  should  be  3.20  per 
annum,  if  based  on  the  losses  of  the 
past  five  years  and  the  estimates  of 
values  which  were  made  by  prominent 
golfers. 

The  main  building  of  the  Morris 
County  Club  was  a  2%  story  frame 
structure  about  80x180  feet,  under  fair 
volunteer  protection  and  was  rated  at 
$1.90  per  annum.  The  Newark  Evening 
News  in  its  account  of  the  fire  said  the 
following: 

The  club  house  was  built  in  1905 
to  replace  another  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  a  year  before. 

Although  the  club  members  did 
not  want  to  see  the  club  house 
burn,  some  are  in  a  measure  re¬ 


lieved,  because  the  burning  of  it 
solves  a  problem  which  has  been 
confronting  them  since  they  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  new  club  house  east 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  and  the 
Morris  County  Traction  Company’s 
tracks.  The  tracks  cut  the  present 
golf  course  almost  in  half,  and  have 
proved  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
golfers  for  years.  To  obviate  this 
trouble  the  club  recently  acquired 
a  tract  lying  east  of  the  railroad. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  club 
members  to  abandon  all  the  land 
between  the  railroad  and  Madison 
avenue  and  to  build  the  new  club 
house  for  the  improved  links  on  the 
Punch  Bowl  Hollow  road,  near  the 
estate  of  Otto  H.  Kahn.  What  to 
do  with  the  old  club  house  was  a 
vexing  problem  that  is  solved  by  the 
fire. 

No  one  imagines  for  a  moment  that 
any  member  of  the  club  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  fire,  but  it  certainly  was  a 
timely  one  from  the  club’s  standpoint. 

Two  other  fires  have  since  occurred 
of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
ii  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

“Garage  and  barn  at  the  Youghioghe¬ 
ny  Country  Club,  destroyed  by  fire,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $10,000.  Fire  started  by 
some  persons  accidentally  dropping 
lighted  cigarette  in  stack  of  hay.  Two 
automobiles  owned  by  George  Altmyer 
and  E.  B.  Clark  were  destroyed.” 

“Club  house  of  the  North  Adams 
Country  Club  damaged  by  fire.  Most  of 
the  damage  was  done  to  the  roof.  Ori¬ 
gin  not  known.” 

Perhaps  this  proves  the  old  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  “vamps”  that  fires  run  in 
“threes.” 


WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

33-40  CLINTON  STREET  -  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  —  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 

THE  ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

37-39  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  Bryant  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

, _  .  _  Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


Fleischman  Automobile  Line 

The  American  Automobile  Insurance 
Company  of  St.  Louis  has  written  the 
automobile  business  of  the  Fleischmann 
Yeast  Company.  The  line  consists  of 
full  coverage  on  about  350  automobiles. 
Ii  was  formerly  written  by  the  Zurich 
Accident  at  a  premium  of  about  $14,000. 

A  New  York  broker  wrote  to  the 
American  Automobile  Company  for  rates 
on  this  line  last  week  to  which  the 
Company  replied  that  it  had  already 
written  the  policies  and  refused  to 
quote  rates. 

Several  brokerage  houses  had  made 
bids  on  the  Fleischman  automobile 
business  and  they  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Automobile  Company 

had  already  bound  it  direct. 

•  •  * 

Refused  to  Co-Operate 

Insurance  companies  met  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Insurance  Federation  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago  and  refused 
to  co-operate  with  the  Federation,  in 
making  a  fight  against  certain  compe¬ 
tition  that  is  taking  a  great  deal  of 
compensation  business  away  from 

agents  and  brokers. 

*  *  * 

A  Barney  Oldfield  Stunt  With  a  Ford 

William  C.  Friedeborn,  of  Bagot  & 
Company,  New  York  brokers,  has  a 
Ford  car  that  he  considers  a  real  lux¬ 
ury.  He  motored  up  to  Croton  Lake  to 
visit  Louis  Schaeffer,  New  York  agent 
of  the  Dubuque  Fire  &  Marine,  and 
while  passing  the  week-end  at  the 
Schaeffer  country  residence,  he  met  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Schaeffer’s  who  drove  a 
Fiat.  Coming  back  to  the  city,  the  two 
cars  started  at  the  same  time  and  Mr. 
Friedeborn  alleges  that  his  “Despised 
Ford”  made  the  Fiat  take  its  dust. 
Probably  the  latter  had  engine  trouble. 
Mr.  Friedeborn  also  has  a  great  hobby 
for  photographs  and  will  show  on  all 
occasions  the  pictures  of  ducks,  butter¬ 
flies  and  the  like  that  he  has  taken  on 
his  various  trips.  Before  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bagot  &  Com¬ 
pany,  he  was  connected  with  the  Ryan 
agency  in  Brooklyn  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  placers  known 
to  the  street.  Bagot  &  Company  some 
time  ago  placed  the  Morgan  Art  Col¬ 
lection  risk  and  also  control  several 

large  motion  picture  lines. 

*  *  * 

Newark  Brokerage 

Companies  were  much  interested  this 
week  in  an  unique  proposition  from 
Newark  agents  regarding  the  handling 
of  the  brokerage  situation  there. 

*  *  * 

Goes  With  Wickham  &  Kemp 

Bernard  W.  Graham,  now  with  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company’s 
branch  office  in  this  city,  and  previous¬ 
ly  with  the  City  of  New  York  Insurance 
Company,  wall  become  counterman  for 
the  Wickham  &  Kemp  agency  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 


GAMBEL  APPOINTED  AGENT 
Edward  Gambel  has  been  appointed 
agent  of  the  Arizona  Fire,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  the  Arlington  Fire  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  has  opened  offices  at 
37-39  Liberty  street,  New  York  City. 
He  represents  these  two  companies  for 
New  York  Suburban  and  is  also  in  a 
position  to  bind  business  throughout 
the  United  States. 


GOES  WITH  MILLS  &  HONNES 

Harry  Smith,  for  some  time  a  solici¬ 
tor  for  Andrews  &  Evans,  Brooklyn 
agents,  has  resigned  that  position  as 
of  October  1  and  will  go  with  Mills  & 
Honnes,  New  York  City  agents,  on  that 
date  in  the  same  capacity. 


ERRICKSON  ADDS  ANOTHER 

Walter  F.  Errickson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  of  the  Phoenix  Under¬ 
writers  for  Suburban  New  Jersey. 


WEBSTER  &  WILLIAMS  ADJUSTERS 


Harold  Webster  and  Fred  W.  Williams 

Open  Office  to  Handle  Losses  for 
Companies 

Harold  Webster,  of  the  firm  of  L.  C. 
Webster  &  Son,  19  Liberty  street  and 
Fred  W.  Williams,  formerly  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Adjustment  Bureau,  of  New  York, 
have  formed  the  firm  of  Webster  & 
Williams,  to  adjust  losses  for  the  com¬ 
panies  and  have  opened  an  office  in 
the  Underwriters  Building,  123  Wil¬ 
liam  street. 

Mr.  Webster  was  for  eighteen  years 
associated  with  his  father,  L.  C.  Web¬ 
ster,  as  an  appraiser  of  building  losses, 
the  senior  Webster  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  work  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Williams  is  well  known  among 
the  companies  and  field  men,  having 
been  engaged  in  field  work  both  in  the 
West  and  the  East  for  many  years. 
Both  men  are  very  popular  and  have 
had  large  experience  in  adjusting. 


SUES  THE  WARSAW 


Liquidation  of  American  Union  Wants 
to  Recover  $264,217— Fester  & 
Folsom  Managers 


Charles  Johnson,  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pennsylvania,  as  liquidator  of 
the  American  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which  became  insolvent  and 
was  dissolved  in  conformity  with  an 
order  and  decree  filed  with  the  County 
Clerk  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  March 
27,  1913,  brought  a  suit  this  week  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  to  recover  $264,- 
217.93  from  the  Warsaw  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Warsaw,  Russia. 

Commissioner  Johnson  alleges  that 
in  1911  and  1912  the  American  Union 
Fire  Insurance  Company  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  Warsaw  Company, 
the  business  of  which  is  conducted  in 
this  city  by  Fester  &  Folsom,  Incor¬ 
porated,  for  the  reversion  to  the  latter 
company  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  reserved 
line  policies  which  had  been  underwrit¬ 
ten  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  policies  should  affect  both 
companies  in  like  proportions  as  to 
premiums  and  losses.  The  amount  sued 
for  includes  a  demand  loan  of  $115,- 
360.67  made  by  the  American  Company. 


L.  &  L.  &  G.  LEADS 


Philadelphia  First  Six  Months’  Premi¬ 
ums;  Royal,  Second;  Home,  Third; 
Ins.  Co.  N.  A.,  Fourth 


The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  led 
all  companies  in  fire  premiums  first 
half  of  1915,  with  $118,937;  the  Royal 
was  next  with  $103,885;  then  followed 
the  Home  and  Home  Und.  with  $122,000. 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
was  next  with  $78,854;  Fire  Associa¬ 
tion,  $78,350;  Pennsylvania,  $63,682. 


D.  W.  MORRISON’S  CHANGE 

Daniel  W.  Morrison,  who  has  been 
with  the  Globe  Indemnity  Company 
since  its  organization  in  1911,  will  join 
Fred  S.  James  &  Co.  as  New  York  City 
special  agent.  He  has  many  friends 
and  his  prospects  in  his  new  position 
are  bright. 


TAKE  CHARGE  OF  PACIFIC  FIRE 

C.  V.  Meserole  and  L.  R.  Bowden  re¬ 
tire  from  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Frelinghuysen 
&  Co.  on  Oct.  1  and  as  officers  of  the 
Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company  take 
charge  of  the  management  of  that  com¬ 
pany. 


OPTION  EXPIRES 

The  option  on  the  stock  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonia  Fire  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was 
held  by  a  group  of  New  York  men,  has 
expired  and  has  not  ben  renewed. 


Robert  D.  Tweedale  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Merchants  &  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Fire  of  Baltimore. 


GOES  WITH  PENN.  STATE  FUND 

The  employes  of  the  State  Insurance 
Fund  gave  a  farewell  dinner  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  Kloister  Glocks,  to  Albert  L. 
Allen,  who  has  resigned  his  position 
as  auditor  to  accept  that  of  assistant 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  In¬ 
surance  Fund.  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
with  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Fund  from  the  beginning  in  charge  of 
the  -bookkeeping,  accounting  and  pay¬ 
roll  auditing  department.  He  leaves  for 
Harrisburg  at  once  to  take  up  his  new 
duties. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Professor 
Baldwin,  manager  of  the  State  Fund, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  W.  Muller,  assistant 


BRITISH  AMERICA 


ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 


(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1915 
Assets.  .••••»#•#.•••••••••••  ••••• 

Surplus  In  United  States . 


$1,843,585.14 

723,482.70 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B,  MEIKLE,  Vlce-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMIN  D.  DAVIS,  President 
8.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  DeWITT. 
Vlce-Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . . . .  . . * 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  . 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  . 


2,000,000.00 

8,994.582-95 

1,553.593-01 

3,501.249.48 


H. 

G. 

F. 


A. 

H. 

D. 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . 

Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 

Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy. 

Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . 


. $16,049,425.44 

F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 
W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 
C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

$5,501,249.48 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Detroit  National  iFire 
ditto oraore  (En. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 

92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 

The  North  River  Insurance  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 

|  Capital 


$500, 000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 
CRUM  &  FORSTER, 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 
New  York  General  Agent 


September  24,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  JERSEY  LOCAL  AGENTS  DISCUSS  MULTIPLE  AGENCIES  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Attorney  General’s  Office  Gives  Ruling  on  Power  of  Companies  to  Limit  Number  of  Agencies  — 

Criticism  for  Companies  Writing  General  Schedules 


The  most  important  feature  of  the 
New  Jersey  local  agents’  association’s 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Traymore  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  last  week  was  the  reading 
of  a  letter  from  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  that  there  is  no  legal  pro¬ 
hibition  to  the  limitation  of  agents  by 
companies.  This  is  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  agents  of  the  State,  be- 


appointments  and  encouraging  the 
acceptance  of  unwise  risks  until 
the  evil  is  a  real  danger; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
executive  committee  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  give  the  matter  of  bringing 
about  needed  reform  its  best  atten¬ 
tion,  and  report  conclusions  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the 


the  expressed  public  desire  for  reform 
in  their  methods,  or  the  interests  of 
the  men  in  the  field  whose  loyalty  and 
efforts  have  made  present  conditions 
possible. 

The  Ramsay  Act 

“Our  present  law  regulating  the 
making  of  rates,  so  ably  administered, 
its  results  closely  crowding  every 
promise,  cannot  alone  bring  about 


SOME  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  LOCAL  AGENTS  AT  CONVENTION 


cause  it  will  aid  insurance  men  to  re¬ 
form  a  condition  that  has  caused  many 
local  agents  to  despair.  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  has  frequently  mentioned 
the  situation  in  Hudson  County  (Jersey 
City  and  Bayonne)  where  everybody 
from  the  rent  collector  to  the  lawyer 
with  a  couple  of  clients  “is  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business.”  The  climax  was 
reached  when  one  company  appointed 
thirty  agents. 

The  Underwriters’  Association  of 
Hudson  County  has  had  the  matter  of 
limitation  up  with  a  committee  of  the 
Eastern  Union,  but  without  result  so 
far.  The  Fire  Insurance  Society  of 
Newark  has  also  been  considerably  in¬ 
terested  in  this  question. 

The  Ruling 

The  decision  of  the  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral’s  office  came  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
to  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  New¬ 
ark  from  Thomas  K.  Johnston,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Insurance.  It  was  as 
follows; 

Referring  to  your  letter  request¬ 
ing  an  opinion  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
legal  prohibition  in  this  State  to  a 
rule  of  your  Society  limiting 
agency  appointments  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the 
question  was  submitted  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Backes,  Second  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General,  who  states  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  such  prohi¬ 
bition;  also,  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  position  in  the  case  of 
McCarter  vs.  Firemen’s  Insurance 
Company  et.  al.;  and  that  he  does 
not  think  that  position  has  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  subject  matter  of 
your  query. 

Multiple  Agency  Resolution 

The  letter  from  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  was  read  to  the  convention 
by  Frank  Heller,  fire  insurance  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louis  Schlesinger  office. 
After  reading  it  he  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  growing  practice 
of  appointing  multiple  agencies  is 
an  evil  that  has  been  condemned 
by  every  State  commission  appoint¬ 
ed  in  recent  years  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  business;  and 

Whereas,  the  companies  so  far 
from  making  any  effort  to  correct 
such  evils  are  flagrantly  ignoring 
the  recommendations  of  these 
commissions  by  increasing  their 


question  of  multiple  agencies,  there¬ 
fore,  looms  up  as  a  live  subject  for  the 
association  at  its  annual  meeting.  The 
only  reason  for  a  light  attendance  at 
the  Atlantic  City  meeting  was  that 
agents  throughout  the  State  had  not 
been  informed  that  there  was  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  coming  up.  Those 
who  know  the  activity  of  New  Jersey 
agents  in  reference  to  the  stamp  tax 
believe  that  there  will  be  something  of 
keen  interest  doing  regarding  multiple 
agencies  between  now  and  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  Heller  resolution,  as  originally 
introduced,  concluded  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  some  plan  of  publicity  be  de¬ 
vised,  and  through  newspapers  and 
other  channels  the  association  circulate 
to  the  people  of  the  State  criticism  of 
multiple  agency  practices.  Mr.  Cox 
thought  that  this  might  be  construed 
as  an  attempt  to  hold  a  club  over  the 
companies,  and,  anyway,  he  did  not  feel 
convinced  that  the  public  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  knowing  whether  a 
company  had  one  agent  or  six. 

Mr.  Heller’s  Speech 

Mr.  Heller,  in  introducing  his  resolu¬ 
tion  had  prepared  a  short  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  multiple  agency  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  read  as  follows: 

“Contentment  is  not  better  than 
riches,  notwithstanding  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  saying  to  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
it  accepts  conditions  short  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Contentment  with  less  than  this 
saps  the  energies  and  brings  progress 
to  a  stop. 

“This  homily  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  this  association  as  such, 
for  under  present  conditions  there  is 
little  fear  that  fire  insurance  agents 
need  to  be  cautioned  against  a  false 
feeling  of  this  kind.  That  there  is  wide 
discontent  in  our  ranks  is  well.  It 
means  struggle,  unceasing  effort  for  a 
betterment  of  conditions — in  short, 
progress;  and  but  for  this  discontent 
on  the  part  of  agents  there  would  be 
little  hope  that  conditions  would  im¬ 
prove. 

“This  warning  against  a  false  feeling 
of  security  is  for  the  companies. 

“Shut  up 

In  measureless  content,” 
they  seem  “to  have  no  thought  that 
aught  can  possibly  arise  to  disarrange 
the  improved  conditions  recently 
brought  about  in  this  State,  and  secure 
in  this  delusion  they  ignore  entirely 


ideals  it  makes  possible,  unless  the 
agents  and  the  companies  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  changed  conditions  to  im¬ 
prove  business  methods  in  other  ways. 

“The  Ramsay  law  is  but  an  evolution 
of  a  process  of  public  education  origi¬ 
nating  less  than  a  decade  ago,  and  is 
only  part  of  what  the  public  has 
learned  about  our  business.  Numerous 
commissions  in  various  States  have 
carried  on  exhaustive  investigations 
into  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and 
have  pointed  out  many  evils  which 
should  be  stopped.  Some  of  these 
things  they  have  thought  should  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  legislation,  and  in  several 
States,  notably  New  Jersey,  legislation 
has  gone  into  effect  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  made.  Many  other 
things  the  commissions  have  said 
should  be  regulated  by  the  companies 
themselves,  but  these  recommendations 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

“One  of  these  evils,  the  one  I  regard 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  has  met 
with  condemnation  by  every  commis¬ 
sion  reporting,  but  the  companies,  so 
far  from  heeding  the  warning,  have 
become  each  day  more  flagrant  in  their 
disregard  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  evil  of 
multiple  agencies. 

Criticises  Companies 

“If  the  companies  think  they  can 
profit  by  the  more  liberal  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  toward  rate-making  by  the  legis¬ 
latures,  and  ignore  the  responsibilities 
put  upon  them  by  commissions  whose 
reports  paved  the  way  for  the  new  era, 
they  are  either  ignoring  or  misunder¬ 
standing  the  lessons  of  history. 

“Though  the  practice  of  appointing 
multiple  agencies  has  been  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms,  as  ruinous  com¬ 
petition,  as  increasing  expenses,  lead¬ 
ing  to  unwise  aceptances  of  risks  and 
contributing  to  the  fire  loss,  the  compa¬ 
nies  are  putting  down  agents  on  every 
corner,  and  then  multiplying  their 

number  by  two,  through  the  subterfuge 
of  underwriters’  agencies  and  decep¬ 
tive,  if  not  actually  false,  certificates 

filed  with  the  State  department. 

“The  time  may  come  when  other 

commissions  will  undertake  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  the  way  is  now  open  which 
will  lead  them  directly  to  the  items  of 
expense  with  which  premiums  are  load¬ 
ed,  and  when  they  see  the  waste 
brought  about  through  the  ruinous 
competition  now  being  waged,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  armies  of  agents  to  com¬ 


pete  for  a  fixed  amount  of  business, 
the  loss  because  of  the  acceptance  by 
unqualified  agents  of  risks  that  never 
should  be  insured,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  thought  may  occur  to  them 
that  some  other  authority  could  better 
be  entrusted  with  the  building  up  of 
rates,  than  those  who  not  only  include 
such  expenses,  but  actually  create  and 
encourage  conditions  which  make  them 
possible.” 

The  General  Schedule 

The  writing  of  the  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  under  general  schedule  and  the 
taking  away  of  this  business  from  local 
agents  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion.  Some  of  the  agents  felt 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  much 
reform  in  this  connection.  But  others 
declared  that  there  was  no  harm  in 
trying  to  bring  about  a  change,  and 
that  agitation  would  at  least  show  the 
companies  that  the  agents  resent  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  these  large 
lines  have  been  handled. 

During  the  discussion  L.  Joseph 
Koch,  Jr.,  of  Atlantic  City,  made  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Globe  &  Rutgers. 

Will  Not  Bar  Specials 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  there  had  been 
some  talk  of  barring  special  agents 
from  membership.  He  merely  offered  it 
as  a  suggestion.  W.  S.  Naulty  object¬ 
ed.  He  said  the  association  was  shy 
of  membership  and  he  did  not  feel  that 
the  specials  who  are  agents  as  well 
and  who  are  members  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  association.  Mr.  Dickinson 
thought  that  any  action  should  not  be 
retroactive.  Asked  what  was  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  combination  special 
agent-agent  being  a  member  he  said 
that  the  companies  were  often  inform¬ 
ed  by  grapevine  telegraph  in  a  suspi¬ 
cious  hurry  about  inside  information 
about  the  association.  One  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  agenLagents  who  was  present  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  discussion  without  saying 
anything.  The  special  agent-agents 
will  remain  in  the  association. 

Those  in  Attendance 

The  following  were  some  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting:  W.  P.  Faunce,  L. 
Joseph  Koch,  Jr.,  and  a  member  of  the 
C.  J.  Adams  agency,  Atlantic  City; 
Crawford  Miller  Co.,  Camden;  Silas 
Merchant  Meeker,  Elizabeth;  M.  S. 
Neighbour,  Hackettstown;  Mr.  Har¬ 
kins,  New  Brunswick;  C.  A.  Burhorn, 
Hoboken;  C.  D.  Williamson,  Arnold  A. 
Rippe,  Harry  S.  Powell,  Jersey  City; 
Louis  Schlesinger,  W.  S.  Naulty,  Tho¬ 
mas  C.  Moffatt,  R.  P.  Conlin,  F.  B.  Hel¬ 
ler,  Newark;  Fred  J.  Cox,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy;  Barlow  &  Co.’s  representative, 
Millville,  N.  J.;  W.  E.  Cassebaum, 
Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Van  Benschoten, 
Ramsey;  W.  G.  Creveling,  Washington. 


NEW  DUTIES  FOR  TOM  NAULTY 

Tom  Naulty,  of  the  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  State,  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  rating  complaints  at 
the  Syracuse  office. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  State  this 
week  the  question  of  consolidation  of 
rating  offices  was  discussed. 


CONSCIENCE  FUND 

Here’s  a  new  one.  The  Firemen’s 
Fund  has  received  $100,  for  value  un¬ 
known,  from  an  unidentified  party  of 
the  first  part.  The  money  came  into 
the  Eastern  department  at  Boston  and 
there  is  no  clew  or  explanation.  It  has 
been  put  into  a  conscience  fund,  the 
original  contribution.  Several  Boston 
adjusters  cannot  be  blamed  for  refusing 
to  believe  that  this  money  was  receiv¬ 
ed  until  Mr.  Simpson  showed  them  the 
yellowbacks. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  24,  1915. 


MORTGAGE-MORTGAGOR-MORTGAGEE' 


Mortgagee’s  Knowledge  that  Mortgagor  was  Agent  of  the 
Insurance  Company  in  Which  He  Insured  the  Property 


Where  the  mortgagee  knew  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  property  was  the  agent  of  the 
company  in  which  he  insured  his  own 
property  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
company  knew  of  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  and  ratified  the  contract  of  insur¬ 
ance  before  any  liability  arose.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  standard  mortgage  clause  was  not 
executed  as  to  the  mortgager  or  owner, 
because  the  person  assuming  to  act  for 
and  bind  the  insurance  company  had 
no  authority  to  so  act,  and  plaintiff 
knew  he  had  no  such  authority.  Mort¬ 
gagee’s  rights  cannot  arise  above  their 
source,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  void  act  of  the  mortgagor  in  insur¬ 
ing  his  own  property.  The  contract 
thus  executed  forms  no  cause  of  action. 
Salene  v.  Queen  City  F.  Ins.  Co.,  116 
Pacif.  1114,  59  Or.  297.  (Annotated  in 
35  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  438.) 

Mortgagor’s  Interest  in  Proceeds 

A  policy  of  insurance  taken  out  by 
the  mortgagee  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  his  interest  in  the  property 
does  not  give  the  mortgagor  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  proceeds,  after  the  policy 
was  forfeited  as  to  the  mortgagor  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  change  of  title 
without  notice,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  mortgagor  failed  to 
fulfill  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
policy  after  the  fire.  Gillespie  v.  Scot¬ 
tish  Union  &  Nat.  Ins.  Co.,  61  W.  Va., 
169,  56  S.  E.  213,  36  Ins.  L.  J.  300.  (An¬ 
notated  in  11  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  143.) 
Mortgagee’s  Interest  After  Loss  and 
After  Foreclosure 

When,  after  loss,  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed,  the  mortgagee  can  only  re¬ 
cover  the  balance  due  on  the  mortgage. 
Hadley  v.  New  Hampshire  F.  Ins.  Co., 
55  N.  H.  110,  5  Bennett  700. 

First  Mortgagee — Second  Mortgagee — 
Right  to  Proceeds  of  Insurance 

Where  a  policy  of  insurance  is  made 
to  the  owner,  loss  if  any  thereunder 
payable  first  to  a  first  mortgagee,  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  second  mortgagee,  and  the 
company  paid  a  loss  thereunder  to  the 
first  mortgagee  who,  being  unable  to 
get  second  mortgagee’s  consent  to  turn 
over  the  proceeds  thus  collected  from 
the  insurance  company  to  the  mortga¬ 
gor  or  owner  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild¬ 
ing,  did  without  such  consent  turn 
over  such  amount  in  defiance  of  the 
second  mortgagee’s  right  to  have  the 
amount  applied  on  the  mortgage  debt, 
such  action  thereby  renders  first  mort¬ 
gagee  liable  for  the  amount  so  turned 
over.  Carlin  v.  Frey  et  al.,  141  N.  Y. 
Supp.  580,  157  App.  Div.  Rep.  S.  C., 
N.  Y.  84. 

Mortgagee’s  Agreement  to  Insure 

When  the  mortgage  provided  the 
mortgagor  should  insure  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee,  and 
mortgagor  made  a  parol  agreement 
with  the  mortgagee  to  have  the  prop¬ 
erty  insured  and  paid  hint  $30  with 
which  to  procure  the  insurance,  it  was 
held  that  this  was  a  gratuitious  and  un- 
erfforceable  undertaking  and  the  mort¬ 
gagee  not  liable  for  a  loss  by  fire  be¬ 
cause  of  his  failure  to  procure  the  in¬ 
surance.  Hudson  v.  Ellsworth,  105 
Pac.  463  (Washington). 

Mortgagee — Mortgagor — Right  to  Insur¬ 
ance  Money 

Where  the  mortgagee  insures  his 
own  interest  the  mortgagor  is  not  en- 
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titled  to  have  the  same  collected  on  a 
loss  applied  in  reducing  his  debt,  but 
he  is  if  the  insurance  was  effected  un¬ 
der  an  arrangement  with  him.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  v.  Morath,  64  Mo.  App.  290. 
Dick  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  10  Mo.  App. 
376,  affirmed  81  Mo.  103. 

Right  to  be  Subrogated  to  Mortgagee’s 
Rights 

The  insurance  company  paying  the 
loss  to  a  mortgagee  is  not  entitled  to 
be  subrogated  to  his  rights  on  its  mere 
claim  that  the  policy  is  avoided  inso¬ 
far  as  the  mortgagor  or  owner  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  right  to  be  thus  subro¬ 
gated  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
policy  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  avoided 
as  to  the  mortgagor  or  owner.  'Traders 
Ins.  Co.  v.  Pace,  142  Ill.  338. 

Payment  of  Loss  to  Mortgagee,  Effect 
of 

The.  payment  of  mortgagee’s  policy 
does  not  necessarily  extinguish  that 
much  of  the  debt.  Honore  v.  Lamar  F. 
Ins.  Co.,  51  Ill.  409. 

Insurable  Interest — Mortgagee's  Guar¬ 
anty  of  Mortgage  He  Sold 

Where  a  policy  provides  that  “loss 
if  any  is  payable  to  a  mortgagee,  as  his 
interest  may  appear  at  time  of  loss,”  he 
has  an  insurable  interest  after  selling 
the  mortgage  to  a  third  party,  provided 
he  had  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage  note.  Traders  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Race,  14-2  Ill.  338.  1041  (citing  and  ap¬ 
proving  Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.,  v. 
Allen,  43  N.  Y.  389,  3  Am.  R.  711.  Han¬ 
over  v.  Bohn,  48  Neb.  743,  58  Am.  St. 
719,  67  N.  W.  774.  Gordon  v.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Pick.  249. 
Schaeffer  v.  Anchor  M.  F.  Ins.  Co.,  113 
Iowa  652,  85  N.  W.  985.  Warren  v. 
Davenport  F.  Ins.  Co.,  31  Iowa  464,  7 
Am.  R.  160.)  (Annotated  in  9  L.  R.  A. 
(N.  S.)  490.) 

“Loss,  if  Any  Hereunder,  is  Hereby 
Made  Payable  To” 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
defendant  to  insure  plaintiff  in  error 
(the  party  to  whom  the  loss,  if  any, 
was  made  payable),  absolutely  and 
without  reference  to  any  breach  of  the 
policy  conditions  by  the  insured,  such 
insurance  could  have  been  effected  by 
the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  “union 
mortgage  clause,”  whereby  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
mortgagee  the  amount  to  become  due 
under  the  policy  as  his  interest  may 
appear,  regardless  of  subsequent 
breaches  of  certain  conditions  of  the 
policy  by  the  mortgagor,  but  instead 
of  doing  this  the  parties  adopted  a 
form,  merely  designating  him  as  the 
party  to  whom  the  loss,  if  any,  should 
be  payable,  a  form  which,  under  well 
settled  rules  subjects  the  appointee  to 
the  risk  of  all  acts  and  omissions  of 


the  person  to  whom  the  policy  was  is¬ 
sued.  Brecht  v.  Law  U.  &  C.  Ins.  Co., 
160  Fed.  399,  87  C.  C.  A.  351.  (Anno¬ 
tated  in  18  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  197.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


ATLANTA  HOME  RE-INSURES 

The  Atlanta  Home  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  re-insured  its  entire  business 
in  the  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Francisco.  Charles  A. 
Bickerstaff  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Fireman’s  Fund 
branch  here  and  the  headquarters  in 
this  city  will  be  moved  to  the  Hurt 
building. 


E.  G.  Snow,  president  of  the  Home, 
will  return  from  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
the  latter  part  of  this  week. 


THECOMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


I  3,303. 575.  2‘ 

J  3,367,026,21 


1.003.255.03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.07 


4.310,  B36  19 


4.500.404.12 


5.190.017,46 


5.553.  270.  70 


5,725,  609-34 


6,097.  887.  20 


6.  250,  526  69 


6,350,079  09 


1.252.267.00 


1.257.  058.25 


1.322.978 .14 


1.406.091. 54 


1.510.004.23 


1,578.330.  82 


1,654,  504.81 


1.700,  76  I  .  60 


1.703.433.67 


1.725.713.78 


TDTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3,  Z00.7I3.78 


1853  Sixty-First  Tear  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  n,  1913) .  .$1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER.  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


“  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America'' 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


HAS  A 

Cash  Capital 
Cash  Assets 
Cash  Surplus  to  Policy 
Holders 


$1,000,000.00 

4,743.233.00 

1,741,305.00 


The  real  strength  of  an  Insurance  company  Is  In 
the  conservatism  of  Its  management,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  THE  HANOVER  is  an  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  the  security  of  Its  policy. 


R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  -  President 
JOSEPH  McCORD  -  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  -  Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES  W.  HOWIE  -  -  Gen.  Agent 

HOME  OFFICE  : 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34-  Pine  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraphs 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plants 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  M.t.SS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Franoisco,  Csl. 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,000.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) .  072,06(1.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,260.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

VVM.  SOHMER.  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding;  Eire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . *877.275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . *1,303,043.32 


Total  . *1.614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent. 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


September  24.  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  EAST  AND  WEST  MINGLE 

AFTERMATH  OF  UNION  MEETINGS 


Interest  in  Mr.  Richards’  Book — Why 
Western  Union  Does  Not  Meet 
in  Chicago 

The  new  experience  grading  rate  book 
of  E.  G.  Richards  was  informally  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Traymore, 
after  the  meetings  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Union  in  Atlantic  City  last 
week,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  it 
in  the  Eastern  Union  meeting  itself. 
Most  of  the  underwriters  had  not  read 
the  book  when  they  left  for  Atlantic 
City.  Some  of  them,  however,  took 
copies  and  read  them  on  the  train.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  make  intelligent  comment 
on  the  E.  G.  R.  plan,  except  to  say  that 
it  is  usually  well  thought  out  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  is  a  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  a  later  date  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  will  give  views  of  insurance 
men  telling  what  they  think  of  Mr. 
Richards’  epoch  rate-making  volume. 

•  *  • 

Why  Chicago  is  Deserted 

It  was  a  local  agent — probably  Will 
Naulty,  of  Newark — who  asked  a  West¬ 
ern  underwriter — probably  Tom  Galla¬ 
gher — why  the  Western  Union  holds 
meetings  in  Atlantic  City,  Niagara 
Falls  or  some  other  point  remote  from 
its  native  habitat. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jim  Keeley, 
who  was  for  years  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune?”  queried  the  Western 
manager.  “No.”  “Well,  you  have  missed 
knowing  about  a  great  personality.  In 
the  days  when  he  ran  that  paper  he 
printed  long  stories  all  through  the  hot 
months  telling  why  Chicago  is  a  great 
Summer  resort.  But,  when  Jim  took 
his  vacation  we  noticed  that  he  did  not 
spend  the  time  riding  around  the  loop, 
or  taking  in  the  air  on  the  lake  front. 
That’s  the  case  with  the  Western 
Unioners.  They  love  Chicago,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  they  will  consent  -to  desert  the 
town  for  a  period.” 

*  *  * 

By  the  Beautiful  Sea 

And  talking  about  Atlantic  City,  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  associations  convene 
there  lured  by  the  thought  of  glorious 
baths  in  the  sea  and  bracing  strolls  on 
the  board  walk,  but  it’s  frequently  the 
case  of  the  New  York  boy  who  has 
never  been  to  the  Battery  or  seen  the 
East  River.  In  other  words,  there  is 
so  much  talk  in  the  lobby  and,  real¬ 
ly.  such  a  crowd  of  vulgar  persons  on 
the  board  walk — 2,300  pedestrians 
passed  the  Hotel  Traymore  in  one  min¬ 
ute  recently — that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  leave  the  hotel.  And  most  of  the 
baths  are  taken  in  a  tub. 

*  *  * 

One  Way  to  Prevent  War 

When  Atlee  Brown,  that  prince  of 
diplomatists,  and  rate  maker  extraord¬ 
inary,  came  into  the  Traymore  lobby, 
an  underwriter  glanced  at  his  graceful 
form  admiringly  and  whispered  to 
another:  “Isn’t  it  a  pity  that  Atlee’s 
not  down  there  in  Washington.  He’d 
help  Woodrow  straighten  out  that  Ber¬ 
lin  note  controversy  so  easily  that 
there  would  be  nothing  to  it.”  But  Mr. 
Brown  left  home  on  a  much  more  pro¬ 
saic  mission.  He  came  to  Atlantic  City 
to  tell  the  City  Commission  how  to 
spend  $100,000  for  a  new  high  pressure 
system. 

*  *  » 

How  to  Keep  Young 

Maybe  it’s  Colonel  Wray’s  smile  that 
keeps  him  so  young.  It  certainly  is  ir¬ 
resistible.  It’s  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  back  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  his 
ancestors  was  a  monk.  But,  about  that 
winning  smile: 

It’s  not  because  it’s  haughty 

But,  mayliaps,  ’cause  it’s  naughty. 

*  *  * 

Congratulations 

Despite  all  that  the  cynics  may  say 
there  is  a  real  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  some  one  you  like  has  been  fortu¬ 


nate  and  successful.  Which  leads  us 
to  comment  about  the  splendid  luck 
th at  certain  Western  and  former  West¬ 
ern  underwriters,  including  Mr.  Lene- 
han,  United  States  manager  of  the 
Nord-Deutsohe,  had  with  a  gold  mine 
which  suddenly  began  to  pay  tre¬ 
mendous  dividends.  If  the  dividends 
are  as  large  as  some  of  the  friends  of 
the  ovVners  of  that  mining  stock  say  is 
so,  then  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
will  have  to  look  sharply  after  their 
laurels. 

*  «  * 

Raw  Deal  for  Carl  Sturhahn 

Representatives  of  foreign  companies 
nowadays  occasionally  are  astounded 
to  find  that  they  have  mysterious  ene¬ 
mies  who  are  striking  them  in  the 
dark,  and  in  this  connection  no  one 
lias  suffered  more  than  Carl  Sturhahn, 
regarded  by  many  as  the  best  mixer  in 
the  fire  insurance  business.  No  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  discover  where 
the  story  started  that  he  got  a  signed 
picture  from  Field  Marshal  Von  Hin- 
denberg,  or  that  he  is  an  officer  in  the 
German  Army. 

As  the  United  States  manager  of  the 
Rossia,  such  stories  naturally  caused 
Mr.  Sturhahn  embarrassment,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  were  printed  broadcast. 
The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Sturhahn  is  not 
an  officer  of  the  German  Army  and  the 
picture  of  the  German  Field  Marshal 
was  sent  to  Carl  Schreiner  and  not  to 
Mr.  Sturhahn. 

*  *  * 

Bright  Boys 

Two  insurance  men  who  are  proud 
ot  their  sons  and  with  good  reason  are 
James  F.  Joseph,  of  the  Sterling,  and 
Manager  Edmunds,  of  the  Commercial 
Union  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 

Although  not  of  age  young  Mr. 
Joseph  has  already  demonstrated  con¬ 
siderable  journalistic  talent  in  San 
Francisco  and  has  a  brilliant  career 
ahead  of  him,  according  to  those  with 
whom  the  young  man  has  come  into 
contact.  Mr.  Edmunds’  son,  a  striking 
and  winning  personality,  was  touring 
the  country  for  an  insurance  paper 
when  he  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  Hartford  and  asked  for  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  Phoenix  Mutual  was 
sc  much  impressed  that  they  made  him 
an  offer  to  come  with  them.  This  he 
did  and  is  making  good  developing 
agents. 

P.  S. — A  sad  part  of  this  story  is  that 
the  insurance  paper  did  not  get  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

*  *  * 

The  Tallest  Man 

In  the  matter  of  height  it  is  a  toss- 
up  between  Mr.  Warren,  of  the  L.  & 
L.  &  G.,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  York¬ 
shire.  .  This  may  not  be  true.  They 
simply  look  towering,  and  measured  by 
a  tape  line  they  mightn’t  be  so  tall 
atall. 

*  *  * 

Meets  Old  Friends 

D.  H.  Dunham,  president  of  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  of  Newark,  was  around  greeting 
old  friends.  He  shows  no  signs  of  the 
painful  accident  in  which  his  leg  was 
badly  broken  some  months  ago. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Ludlum’s  Father  Better 

Friends  of  C.  A.  Ludlum,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Home,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  his  father  is  on  the  way  to  re¬ 
covery.  When  Mr.  Ludlum  received 
news  of  his  illness  on  the  Coast  he  took 
the  first  train  West  and  stayed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  until  the  danger  point  was 
passed.  Then  he  came  back,  arriving 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  without 
having  made  a  stop. 

*  *  * 

Sprinkler  Solution 

The  Western  Union  solved  the  sprink- 
lered  risk  problem  by  adopting  the  A. 
G.  Dugan  report,  providing  for  a  cen¬ 
tral  actuarial  bureau  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  handling  of  sprinklered  business 
throughout  the  West.  Most  of  the 
sprinkler  experts  of  the  State  rating 
bureaus  will  be  taken  over  by  the  new 
organization. 


— 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


AGENTS’  PROGRAM 


Titles  of  Addresses — Large  Attend¬ 
ance  Expected  at  Three  Days’ 
Session 


The  titles  of  the  addresses  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  agents’  convention  in 
Indianapolis,  beginning  October  4,  are 
as  follows: 

“And  the  Eye  Cannot  Say  Unto  the 
Hand,  ‘I  Have  No  Need  of  Thee’;  Nor 
Again  the  Head  >to  the  Feet,  ‘I  Have  No 
Need  of  You;’”  Charles  E.  Sheldon, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  Western  manager  Ameri¬ 
can  Insurance  Company  of  Newark. 

“Standards  of  Association  Member¬ 
ship,”  A.  H.  Zimmerman,  Wausau,  Wis., 
chairman;  “Return  Commissions  in  De¬ 
funct  Companies,”  W.  J.  Carey,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  chairman. 

“Contingent  Commissions,”  David 
Rumsey,  New  York,  vice-president  and 
counsel  Continental  and  Fidelity-Phe- 
nix  Insurance  Companies. 

“Our  Burning  Dollar,”  in  Hotel  Clay- 
pool,  Lurton  H.  Stubbs,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“The  Larger  View,”  John  T.  Stone, 
Baltimore,  president  Maryland  Casu¬ 
alty  Company. 

“The  Dignity  of  Labor  in  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Business,”  George  D.  Webb,  Chi¬ 
cago,  president  National  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents. 

“State  Insurance  and  Local  Agents,” 
Mark  T.  McKee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  secre¬ 
tary  National  Council  Insurance  Fed¬ 
eration  Executives. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  AND  LOANS 


West  Virginia  Department  Issues 
Statement  About  Agents  Connected 
With  Lender  of  Money 


From  time  to  time  the  West  Virginia 
Insurance  Department  has  received 
complaints  that  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations,  banks  and  other  institutions 
require  the  cancellation  of  outstanding 
insurance  and  the  placing  of  new  in¬ 
surance  through  an  agent  connected 
with  the  lender,  as  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  obtaining  a  loan. 

“Such  a  requirement  is  contrary  to 
public  policy.  It  improperly  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  companies  and 
agents  which  have  paid  fees  and  taxes 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in 
the  State  and  which  have  been  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  State,”  says  the  Department. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Competent  Daily  Report  Examiner 

familiar  with  the  Eastern  portion  cf  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Provinces,  desires 
a  position.  Can  give  best  of  references  as  to 
ability,  etc.  Address,  X  Y,  care  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter. 


“It  is  unjust  to  the  borrower  in  that  he 
must  suffer  the  loss  incident  to  short 
rate  cancellation;  or  looking  at  it  in 
another  way,  the  effect  is  to  increase 
the  rate  of  his  loan  beyond  the  legal 
rate. 

“The  Insurance  Commissioner  has  no 
authority  over  the  lender,  but  he  has 
authority  over  agents  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  duty.  For  an  agent,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  offer  a  loan  as  induce¬ 
ment  to  insurance  is  a  violation  of  our 
rebate  statute. 

“Consequently,  it  seems  advisable  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  that  the  following  opin¬ 
ion  be  promulgated: 

“1.  It  Is  illegal  for  an  insurance 
agent  to  require  an  applicant  for  a  loan 
to  cancel  outstanding  insurance  In  an 
admitted  stock  company  that  is  solvent 
and  reliable  and  place  same  in  a  com¬ 
pany  represented  by  such  agent.  The 
fact  that  the  order  directing  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  not  given  by  the  agent  but  by 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected  does  not  alter  the  situation. 

“2.  It  is  illegal  for  an  agent  to  refuse 
to  accept  a  renewal  offered  by  the  buy¬ 
er  under  similar  conditions,  tendered 
before  expiration  on  property  on  which 
the  institution  has  a  loan: 

“Provided  always  that  the  borrower 
upon  proper  notice  furnishes  all  such 
forms  and  endorsements  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  and  are  necessary  to  fully  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  lender.” 


William  H.  Van  Every,  eighty-three 
years  old,  who  was  made  general  agent 
of  the  Westchester  in  1897,  after  a  long 
career  as  local  agent,  died  in  Troy  last 
week. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


mVODI/CUlDC  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
I  UnlXOninL  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  K.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee,  5J4  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly  *  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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SO-CALLED  SPRINKLER  FAILURES 

By  E.  S.  Clayton,  Manager 

of  Sprinkler  Department,  New  Jersey  Rating  Expert’s  Office 

(Read  at  New  Jersey  Field  Club  Meeting) 


Those  of  you  who  have  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  sched¬ 
ules  as  filed  for  the  companies  by 
Atlee  Brown,  will  recall  that  our 
sprinkler  grading  schedule  speaks  of 
two  general  classes  of  sprinklered 
risks,  those  eligible  to  rating  under 
our  “limited”  schedule,  and  those  not 
so  considered.  In  other  words  we  have 
by  our  filings  clearly  intimated  that 
automatic  sprinklers  have  limitations, 
and  it  is  of  these  that  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  mentioning  briefly  one  or  two 
classes,  whose  record  is  bad  and  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  a  class  now  subject  to  care¬ 
ful  investigation. 

Crib  Type  Style  of  Grain  Elevators 

The  old  crib-type  style  of  grain  ele¬ 
vator,  deserves  a  passing  notice,  since 
it  is  subject  to  several  causes  of  de¬ 
struction,  and  is  most  difficult  to  sprin¬ 
kle  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or 
any  strong  probability  of  success.  Dust 
explosions  are  always  a  possibility  and, 
of  course,  are  not  susceptible  of  sprink¬ 
ler  control,  usually  so  wrecking  the 
equipment  as  to  assure  the  destruction 
of  the  plant.  The  very  large  area  of 
such  structures  with  the  innumerable 
pockets  and  spaces  inaccessible  to 
sprinklers,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  very  large  dry  systems,  which  go  a 
long  way  toward  draining  the  supplies 
before  any  water  is  available  for  the 
fire,  as  well  as  the  slow  operation  due 
to  the  above,  often  gives  the  fire  a 
headway  that  assures  destruction. 

Plants  manufacturing  hollow  goods, 
such  as  barrels,  both  tight  stock  for 
liquids,  and  otherwise,  such  as  are 
used  by  manufacturers  for  shipping 
flour,  sugar,  etc.,  as  well  as  packing 
cases,  caskets  and  similar  containers, 
have  an  established  record  that  will 
probably  take  a  great  many  years  to 
offset. 

Grain,  flour  and  cereal  mills,  due 
largely  to  explosive  dusts  that  put  the 
sprinkler  system  out  of  the  running, 
show  up  prominently  in  “unsatisfac¬ 
tory  fires.” 

Where  Large  Quantities  of  Volatile 
Are  Used 

Plants  in  which  large  quantities  of 
volatiles  are  used,  such  as  extraction 
works,  garages,  so-called  dry-cleaning 
works,  etc.,  are  fit  subjects  for  “Sprink¬ 
ler  failures.”  I  well  recall  several 
years  ago  being  criticised  for  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  credit  for  sprinklers  in  an  oil- 
extraction  plant  using  naphtha  as  the 
solvent,  the  assured  being  perfectly 
willing  to  equip  as  a  safeguard  only, 
with  or  without  any  rate  credit:  I  was 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  this 
plant,  which  had  absolutely  no  combus¬ 
tible  either  in  the  building  or  machin¬ 
ery,  the  stock  being  vegetable  seeds,  a 
heavy  oil  requiring  a  very  high  tempe¬ 
rature  to  ignite  it  and  of  course  naphtha. 
The  one  and  only  dread  was  explosion 
and  to  guard  against  this,  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken.  The  building  was  three 
stories  in  height,  but  had  no  continu¬ 
ous  floors,  the  2nd  floor  being  a  gallery 
about  part  of  the  building,  the  third 
floor  being  a  central  platform  about 
one-third  the  width  of  the  building. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
roof,  which  had  two  large  area  thin 
glass  skylights  screened  above,  the 
roof  itself  was  of  corrugated  iron  sup¬ 
ported,  but  only  lightly  fastened  to 
steel  trusses. 

The  roof  was  only  sufficiently  heavy 
to  support,  the  snow  load  with  a  reas¬ 
onable  factor  of  safety.  These  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  to  safeguard  the  ex¬ 
plosion  hazard,  and  the  foresight  was 
found  warranted  before  the  plant  was 
in  operation,  for  while  experimentally 


operating  the  plant  an  explosion  occur¬ 
red  venting  and  dissipating  itself  just 
as  it  was  designed  it  should,  by  blow¬ 
ing  off  the  roof,  the  skylight  vents  be¬ 
ing  inadequate. 

There  was  no  fire  damage  to  the 
building  or  machinery,  a  little  paint 
covering  up  the  blistered  paint  on 
doors  and  windows,  and  a  new  roof 
covering  being  the  sum  total  of  the 
loss  amounting  to  about  six  hundred 
dollars.  Sprinklers  in  this  case  would 
have  been  of  absolutely  no  value. 

Nitro  Compounds 

There  are  certain  chemicals  and 
compounds  that  contain  the  elements 
of  combustion  in  their  composition, 
naturally  these  we  expect  will  not  be 
susceptible  of  sprinkler  control — to 
this  class  belongs  the  nitro  cellulose 
compounds  and  other  nitro  compounds, 
fulminates,  etc.  Smokeless  powders, 
guncottons,  nitro  glycerine,  pyralin, 
zylonite,  fiberloid  celluloid,  etc.  In 
small  quantities,  distributed,  fires  may 
be  controlled,  but  the  chap  who  wants 
to  start  a  ton  of  this  class  of  material 
at  one  time  and  place  need  invite  me 
as  a  distant  spectator  only. 

Where  Protection  Failed 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  heaviest 
sprinkler  losses  assessed  against  the 
stock  fire  insurance  companies,  start¬ 
ed  in  a  more  or  less  mysterious  man¬ 
ner  in  a  fur  storage  vault  protected 
against  fire  by  a  dry^pipe  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem,  and  an  automatic  fire  alarm 
(fixed  temperature  thermostat  sys¬ 
tem),  against  moth  and  vermin  by  a 
circulating  cold-air  (direct  expansion- 
ammonia)  system,  and  against  burgla¬ 
ry  by  a  double  vault  door  with  combi¬ 
nation  lock,  and  heavy  and  substantial 
brick  walls.  This  combination  proved 
a  disastrous  one  for  the  companies. 
Because  of  the  protection  (?)  heavy 
liability  was  assumed.  Because  of  the 
combination  of  a  low  heat  value  of 
furs  as  a  fuel,  making  as  they  do  a 
slow  smouldering  fire,  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  almost  as  fast  as  made 
by  the  expansion  coils  of  the  ammonia 
machine,  the  heat  of  the  fire  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  returned  as  cold  air  to 
again  sponge  up  more  heat,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  both  automatic  alarm  and 
sprinklers  was  very  slow.  Finally  when 
they  did  operate,  due  in  part  to  ob¬ 
struction,  they  did  not  extinguish  the 
fire  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  fire 
department  they  were  met  by  the  vault 
door  and  walls  that  defied  their  efforts 
to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  fire  for  some 
time.  Result,  as  I  recall,  a  loss  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  lesson 
of  this  fire  was  a  bitter  one  but  did  not 
seem  to  awaken  any  special  investiga¬ 
tion  or  call  any  particular  attention  to 
the  delay  to  be  naturally  expected  in 
the  operation  of  sprinklers  due  to  re¬ 
frigeration. 

It  must  be  evident  on  a  moment’s 
thought  that  sprinklers,  being  fixed 
temperature  devices,  must  of  necessity 
be  much  slower  in  operation  where  ex¬ 
posed  to  refrigeration  than  under  usu¬ 
al  conditions  and  the  amount  of  re¬ 
frigeration  or  capacity  of  the  cooling 
coils  must  be  taken  account  of,  in  any 
computation  fixing  the  rate  upon  such 
plants. 

Refrigerator  Storage  Warehouse  Tests 

The  fire  above  referred  to  determin¬ 
ed  me  if  the  opportunity  was  ever  af¬ 
forded,  to  make  tests  to  determine  the 
actual  delay  in  the  operation  of  sprink¬ 
lers  due  to  refrigeration  and  about 
three  years  ago,  through  the  courtesy 
of  one  of  the  large  refrigerator  storage 


warehouse  companies  I  was  enabled  to 
make  such  tests. 

A  floor  of  the  fire-proof  section  of 
this  warehouse  was  cleared  of  all  con¬ 
tents  and  placed  at  our  disposal.  Two 
tests  were  made  as  follows: 

Test  No.  1  was  made  with  the  re¬ 
frigeration  system  in  full  operation 
and  started  at  an  initial  temperature 
of  30  deg.  Fah. 

Test  No.  2  was  made  the  following 
day  with  the  refrigeration  system  cut 
off,  starting  with  an  initial  tempera¬ 
ture  of  30  deg.  Fah. 

Tests  were  conducted  as  follows: 
Twenty  galvanized  iron  pans  having 
an  area  of  one  square  foot  and  a  depth 
of  3  inches  were  placed  on  the  floor  at 
intervals  of  3  feet  forming  a  square 
of  four  rows  of  five  pans,  between  four 
of  the  columns  of  the  building.  These 
were  filled  and  kept  full  of  methyl 
(wood)  alcohol.  Thermometers  were 
placed  on  the  ceiling  on  four  sides  of 
thle  panel  and  temperature  readings 
taken  every  two  minutes.  The  pans 
were  lighted  in  succession,  at  half 
minute  intervals,  thus  stimulating  the 
spread  of  a  fire.  In  test  No.  1  the 
heads  operated  about  seventeen  and 
one-half  minutes  after  the  first  pan 
was  lighted. 

In  test  No.  2  the  heads  operated  in 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Shortly  after  these  tests  were  made 
I  was  enabled  to  make  a  similar  test 
in  a  fireproof  room  without  refrigera¬ 
tion,  the  size  of  room  and  type  of  con¬ 
struction  being  very  similar  to  the 
warehouse  above  referred  to.  Starting 
with  an  initial  temperature  of  66  deg. 
Fah.  the  heads  operated  in  about  six 
and  one-half  minutes. 

The  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  one  pound  of  wood  alco¬ 
hol  is  approximately  9,550  termal  units 
and  by  experiment  we  found  that  very 
nearly  one  pound  of  methyl  spirit  was 
consumed  in  a  minute  from  one  -square 
foot  of  surface. 

Increasing  Deduction  for  Dry-Pipe 
Systems 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  be  engineers  I  would  explain 
that  a  thermal  unit  is  a  heat  measure 
of  quantity,  being  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
(about  a  pint)  through  one  degree  Fah. 
between  32  deg.  and  212  deg.  Fah. 

In  the  1st  test,  the  total  amount  of 
methyl  spirit  burned  was  nearly  thirty- 
two  gallons  and  the  total  heat  gener¬ 
ated  was  2, 435, 256  thermal  units. 

In  the  test  made  in  an  unrefrigerated 
building  the  amount  of  hea-t  generated 
was  435,525  thermal  units. 

The  difference  between  these  -two 
results,  over  two  million  thermal  units, 
represents  the  difference  between  the 
initial  starting  temperatures  30  deg. 
and  66  deg.  plus  the  absorption  of  heat 
by  the  refrigerating  coils. 

As  a  result  of  -these  tests  we  felt 
warranted  in  increasing  the  deduction 
for  dry-pipe  systems  in  grading  sprink¬ 
ler  systems,  the  increase  being  fifty  per 
cent.;  or  where  a  deduction  of  twenty 
per  cent,  is  made  for  dry  system  under 
ordinary  condition,  if  in  addition  to 
being  dry  the  system  is  refrigerated 
we  increase  the  deduction  to  thirty  per 
cent. 

Another  feature  that  is  of  serious 
moment  in  connection  with  refrigerated 
sprinklered  plants  is  the  reliability  of 
the  equipment.  Since  these  plants  are 
usually  maintained  at  freezing  temper¬ 
atures  throughout  the  year,  any  tests 
involving  the  flow  of  water  into  the 
system  must  therefore  be  avoided,  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
the  piping  is  choked  -with  ice  forma¬ 
tion,  of  course  the  water  necessary  to 
form  such  obstruction  can  get  into  the 
system  in  two  ways  only — one  through 
the  air  pumped  into  the  system  to  re¬ 
place  condensation  and  leakage,  the 
other  through  the  transfer  by  well- 
known  physical  laws  of  the  water  used 
to  prime  the  dry-valve,  which  being 
located  in  a  warm  spot  gives  off  water 
vapor,  which  in  turn  condenses  into 
ice  in  the  form  of  sno-wdce  in  the  re¬ 
frigerated  rooms. 


NORTHERN’S  GREAT  RECORD 


SPLENDID  SHOWING  IN  HAWAII 


With  $2,000,000  at  Risk,  $32,062  Premi¬ 
ums,  Had  Only  $4.17  in 
Losses 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  records 
in  the  history  of  fire  insurance  was 
that  of  the  Northern  Assurance  of  Lon¬ 
don  which  in  1914  in  Hawaii  wrote 
$32,062  premiums,  covering  nearly  $2,- 
000,000  risk  in  widely  scattered  proper¬ 
ties,  and  had  a  loss  record  of  less  than 
five  dollars.  The  premiums  last  year 
in  Hawaii  for  all  companies  reached 
$558,888;  losses,  $64,762.  The  premi¬ 
ums  and  losses  follow: 


Premium 

Aachen  &  Munich...  $3,214 

Aetna  .  10,243 

Amer.  Cent . 10,060 

Atlas  .  16,408 

Agricultural  .  393 

Alliance  .  2,919 

British  Amer .  3,246 

Caledonian  .  8,285 

California  .  16,353 

Citizens,  Mo .  1,913 

Citizens,  W.  V .  1,554 

Com.  Un„  Eng .  9,634 

Com.  Un.,  N.  Y .  159 

Camden  .  1,528 

Detroit  F.  &  M .  245 

Equit.  F.  &  M .  702 

Fireman’s  Fund  .  15,928 

Fire  Assn .  10,434 

General  Accident  . . .  11,318 

German  All .  974 

German-Amer . 11,778 

Globe  F.  R .  14,577 

Guardian  .  36,558 

Girard  .  784 

Ham-Brem .  7,637 

Hartford  . 12,358 

Home,  Hawaii  .  11,400 

Home,  N.  Y .  10,026 

Ins.  Co.  N.  A .  12,321 

Law  Union  &  R .  9,202 

L.  &  L.  &  G .  24,487 

London  Assr .  16,598 

London  &  Lane . 17,174 

Madgeburg  .  6,226 

Michigan  Com .  2,862 

Mich.  F.  &  M .  245 

National  .  21,634 

National  Union  .  4,852 

New  Zealand  .  12,288 

Niagara  .  11,913 

Nippon  .  5,386 

N.  B.  &  M .  13,312 

Northern,  N.  Y .  557 

Northern,  Eng .  32,062 

Norwich  Union  .  9,122 

Orient  .  3,741 

Palatine  .  6,392 

Phoenix  Am .  8,071 

Phoenix,  Ct .  9,206 

Prov.,  Wash .  2,783 

Prus.  National  .  1,220 

Queen  .  8,386 

Royal  .  21,960 

Scot.  U.  &  N .  6,397 

Springfield  .  1-0,719 

St.  Paul  .  4,385 

Sun  .  18,002 

Svea  .  1,032 

Union  .  9,416 

Vulcan  .  2,661 

Westchester  .  3,202 

West.  Assr .  1,873 

Yorkshire  .  8,443 


Losses 

5.39 

2,803.00 

552.00 


825.00 

1,415.00 

8.92 

1,977.00 

420.95 

'  8.20 
2.50 

5,068.00 

6.63 

2,572.00 

3.89 

4,342.00 

632.00 

4,712.00 


211.00 

1,325.00 

277.00 

882.18 

497.00 

1,476.00 

1,566.00 

4,920.00 

283.00 

2.50 

1,235.00 

9.48 

5,726.00 

544.00 

2,153.00 

4.17 

3,228.00 

754.00 

377.00 

96.60 

520.66 


2,270.00 

346.00 

2,959.00 

3,112.00 

5.38 

2,753.00 

i  ,6 00. 00 

49.92 


208.00 


HOW  THEY  GOT  THEIR  START 

Occasionally,  an  agent  enters  the 
business  through  the  rating  associa¬ 
tions,  but  not  often.  Such  was  the 
start  of  C.  D.  Williamson,  of  Jersey 
City.  Mr.  Williamson,  by  the  way,  in 
addition  to  his  local  agency  work,  is 
State  agent  for  a  marine  company  writ¬ 
ing  automobile  business. 

L.  Joseph  Koch,  Jr.,  of  Atlantic  City, 
was  a  special  agent  before  he  became 
a  local  agent. 

This  feature  of  sprinkler  protection 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Sprink¬ 
ler  Committee  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject  of  re¬ 
port  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 


September  24,  1915. 
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The  majority  of  the  agents  of  the 
American  Assurance  have  signified  to 


ATTACK  ON  TRAVEL  POLICIES 


MADE  BY  COM.  WINSHIP,  MICH. 


“Indemnity  Offered  Not  Insurance,  But 
Gambling,’’  Says  State  Official — Dis¬ 
honest  Agent  Must  Go 


In  a  paper  entitled  “Standard  Bene¬ 
fits  In  Health  and  Accident  Policies,” 
read  at  the  Insurance  Commissioners’ 
Convention  in  Monterey,  Cal.,  this  week 
Commissioner  Winship,  of  Michigan, 
used  some  strong  language,  particular¬ 
ly  in  reference  to  what  he  designated 
as  “travel  policies.”  He  said: 

“My  whole  contention  is  that  every 
policy,  designed  for  sale  among  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  should  have  as  near  complete  cov¬ 
erage  as  possible.  The  working  man 
and  working  woman  of  the  land,  buy 
health  and  accident  insurance,  for 
what?  Certainly  not  to  indemnify  them 
for  pain  and  suffering,  if  they  are  in¬ 
jured  in  a  certain  way  or  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  They  buy  it  to  in¬ 
demnify  themselves  for  loss  of  time  at 
their  work  and  their  loss  of  wages  due 
to  illness  or  accident.  How  then  can 
they  be  said  to  have  been  sold  the 
thing  they  wish  to  huy,  if  they  have  a 
policy  that  does  not  cover  the  illness 
to  which  they  are  most  liable,  or  the 
accidents  that  could  happen  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  daily  vocation.  There 
are  millions  of  policies  sold  every  year, 
in  this  country,  to  the  industrial  work¬ 
ers  of  the  land,  upon  which  not  the 
least  particle  of  indemnity  could  be 
collected  for  an  accident  happening  to 
the  insured  while  at  his  or  her  work. 
These  policies  are  for  the  most  part 
termed  ‘Special  Limited  Policies,’  but 
they  are  in  reality  a  ‘Travel  Policy.’ 
They  provide  for  some  very  high  and 
generous  payments  to  the  insured,  if 
he  is  killed  or  injured  while  traveling 
as  a  passenger  on  a  steam  railway  or 
on  an  electric  car,  or  if  he  is  riding 
in  a  passenger  elevator  or  public  con¬ 
veyance,  etc.,  and  to  add  a  little  to  the 
allurement  to  the  farmer,  it  is  some¬ 
times  provided  that  indemnity  will  be 
paid  if  he  is  gored  by  a  bull.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  why  they  don’t  say,  kick¬ 
ed  by  a  jackass.  And  these  policies 
are  sold,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
to  men  and  women  who  work  in  fac¬ 
tories,  in  workshops,  in  warehouses,  in 
mercantile  establishments,  in  offices 
and  in  the  household.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  records  or  files  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Insurance  Department,  and  doubt¬ 
less  it  is  the  same  with  many  other 
departments  of  Insurance,  teem  with 
complaints  against  companies  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  settle  for  accidents  happening 
to  policyholders  while  at  their  daily 
work,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
policy  does  not  cover  them  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  vocation. 

Censures  Dishonest  Agent 

“Do  we  hear  some  one  say  that  the 
company  carries  out  its  policy  con¬ 
tract?  Agreed.  But  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  a  policy,  professing  to  grant 
indemnity  to  a  laboring  man  or  woman 
for  loss  of  daily  wage  and  not  carrying 
coverage  for  that  which  is  liable  to 
happen  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
daily  wage,  is  not  insurance — it’s  gam¬ 
bling. 

“Do  we  hear  some  one  say  that  the 
whole  contract  is  set  forth  in  plain 
English  language  and  the  buyer  ought 
to  read  it  and  see  what  he  has  bought, 
and  do  we  understand  some  one  to  say 
further,  that  we  spend  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  yearly  in  this  country,  to  teach 
our  people  to  read,  so  that  they  can 
comprehend  the  contract?  Admitted. 
But  the  State  has  a  duty  to  perform  in 
the  protection  of  those  who  fail  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  We  all  know  that 
these  contracts  are  not  as  plain  as 
they  seem  and,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Standard  Provision  law,  the  work  of 


the  unconscionable  agent  is  the  bete 
noir  of  the  whole  situation. 

“It  is  admitted  that  it  is  a  difficult 
question  to  handle.  Even  if  we  could 
say  that  those  policies  must  not  be  sold 
to  the  workers  of  our  country,  which 
we  cannot,  we  would  have  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  decree.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  confronted  with  the  problem  as  to 
how  the  policy  should  be  framed  so  as 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  ignorant  as 
well  as  the  careless.  Personally  I 
would  insist  that  every  Limited  Policy 
should  have  printed  on  its  face  in  red 
ink  and  in  large  type: 

"  ‘This  policy  pays  for  accidents  only 
under  the  following  conditions:’  and  I 
would  enumerate  them  in  the  same 
large  type. 

“The  word  only  I  should  insist  must 
be  in  especially  conspicuous  type. 

“I  would  do  the  same  with  the  illness 
feature  of  the  policy,  on  the  inside 
pages,  and  set  forth  boldly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  that: 

“  ‘This  policy  pays  only  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diseases,’  and  have  them  enum¬ 
erated  in  column  form  and  alphabetic- 
nil  y. 

Dollar  a  Month  Policies 

“I  think  it  is  made  plain  from  the 
foregoing  that  there  is  strong  ground 
for  opposition  to  the  so-called  ‘Dollar 
a  Month’  policy,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
explicit  in  what  it  does  not  cover  as 
well  as  in  what  it  does  cover;  and  that 
the  ‘Five  Dollar  a  Year’  policy  is  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  in  the  matter  of  cov¬ 
erage.  No  company  can  give  real  in¬ 
indemnity  for  loss  of  wage  for  five 
dollars  a  year.  -Its  coverage  must  be 
so  limited  as  to  be  almost  a  joke;  and 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  ‘quip’  that,  to 
get  anything  out  of  it,  one  must  fall 
off  of  the  left  hand  side  of  a  street  car 
going  North  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
per  hour,  and  light  on  the  Nor’  by  Nor’ 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  DEAL 


$200,000  Business  of  American  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  Taken  Over — 
Future  of  Agents 


The  Casualty  Company  of  America, 
one  of  the  -most  aggressive,  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  successful  companies  in  the 
field,  scored  another  coup  this  week 
when  it  took  over  the  accident  and 
health  business  of  the  American  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The 
re-insurance  gives  this  Company  busi¬ 
ness  approximating  $300,000,  scattered 


the  Casualty  Company  of  America  their 
intention  of  continuing  as  agents  of  the 
latter  company,  realizing  the  benefits 
accruing  to  them  in  the  increased  faci¬ 
lities  of  the  larger  corporation. 

History  of  American  Assurance 

The  American  Assurance  was  origi¬ 
nally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  in  March,  1898,  as  the 
American  Relief  Association.  In  1903 
the  Company  took  the  name  of  the 
American  Relief  Assurance  Company, 
changing  that  name  to  its  present  title 
in  1905. 

The  American  Assurance  Company 
built  up  a  large  part  of  its  business  by 
re-insurances  of  other  companies  and 
societies,  and  with  that  nucleus,  its 
agency  corps  was  able  to  roll  up  the 
amount  of  business  mentioned  above. 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  adopted  an  aggressive  policy  to  in¬ 
crease  the  premiums  of  the  accident 
and  health  department.  In  pursuance 
of  this  program,  it  has  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Walter  L.  Schnaring  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  accident  and  health  depart¬ 
ment,  Le  Roy  Wood  as  manager  of  the 
industrial  department  and  F.  E.  Teador 
as  manager  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  H.  R.  Oliver,  formerly  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Royal  Casualty  of  Chicago, 
which  was  recently  absorbed  by  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  has 
been  brought  from  Chicago  where  he 
-was  manager  of  the  western  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  and  made  an  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment  at  the  home  office.  J.  H. 
Prickett,  formerly  assistant  manager  of 
the  General  Accident,  has  also  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  manager  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  department,  of  which  C.  A. 
Irwin  is  manager  of  the  claims  division. 


APPOINT  C.  M.  ABBOTT 

C.  M.  Abbott,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Federal  Union  Surety  Company, 
has  been  appointed  district  manager  of 
the  American  Fidelity  Company  for  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  will  supervise 
the  agency  force  and  underwriting  in 
that  territory  with  headquarters  at  No. 
1008  Merchants  Bank  Building,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 


William  Hugh  Harris,  vice-president 
of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit,  said  this 
week  that  the  space  leased  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Equitable  Building  would 
be  occupied  by  its  New  York  surety 
office,  but  that  the  general  casualty 
office  would  continue  in  its  present 
quarters  at  84  William  street. 


We  Want  That  Man! 

In  many  insurance  offices 
there  is  an  ambitious  man 
(a  square  peg  perhaps  in  a 
round  hole)  who  feels  that 
he  can  make  good  in  a 
bigger  field — but  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  he  can’t  “get 
his  chance”. 

We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  alert,  honest 
business  getters.  If  the  cap  fits  you,  put  it  on 
and  write,  mentioning  this  paper,  to 

casualty  "Maryland /AsuALTr/oMPANY  surety 
insurance  /lyERlTS  VOMPLETEV£NF|DENCE  bonds 
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SPECIAL  SURETY  DEPOSITS 

BRIEF  OF  WM.  H.  HOTCHKISS 


Question  as  to  Government’s  Priority 
to  the  State — Points  Made  By 
Mr.  Hotchkiss 


One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
read  before  the  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  this  week  was  a  report  and  brief  to 
the  Committee  on  Assets  of  Insurance 
Companies  and  the  Special  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  on  Special  Deposits  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Convention  made  by  William  H. 
Hotchkiss,  of  New  York.  Points  made 
by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  follow: 

Point  I 

Corporations  are  not  citizens  in  the 
sense  of  that  word  when  used  in  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and,  therefore, 

(a)  A  State  can  exclude  from  busi¬ 
ness  therein  the  corporations  of  other 
States  except  so  far  as  such  corpora¬ 
tions  engage  in  business  of  a  Federal 
nature;  and, 

(b)  A  State  may  put  any  require¬ 
ment  upon  the  corporations  of  other 
States  as  a  condition  of  doing  business 
therein,  provided  that  such  require¬ 
ments  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Point  II 

A  State  law,  however,  which  gives  to 
its  citizens  or  residents  a  priority  in 
the  distribution  of  assets  of  a  foreign 
insurance  corporation  over  the  citizens 
of  other  States  who  are  policyholders 
or  creditors  of  such  corporation,  vio¬ 
lates  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Point  III 

An  exception  to  the  doctrine  in  Point 
II  is  that  apparently  recognized  in 
Blake  v.  McClurg,  to  the  effect  that  the 
rights  of  non-resident  claimants  against 
a  foreign  corporation  are  subordinate  to 
the  rights  of  local  claimants  when  as¬ 
serted  against  a  “special”  deposit  fund 
created  as  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  State  in  which  such  local  claim¬ 
ants  reside. 

Point  IV 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  to 
be  a  valid  exercise  of  State  power  as 
against  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause  of  the  constitution,  a  local 
statute  authorizing  a  “special”  deposit 
will  be  ineffective,  in  case  of  the  insol¬ 
vency  of  the  depositing  corporation,  un¬ 
less  such  statute  by  clear  and  appropri¬ 
ate  words  sets  apart  the  fund  as  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  “securing  of  policyholders 
in  its  midst,”  when  such  insolvency 
supervenes. 

Point  VI 

The  same  rules  seem  to  apply  in  case 
the  words  of  the  statute  create  a  pledge 
instead  of  a  trust;  with,  of  course,  the 
same  limitations. 

Point  VII 

Per  contra,  words  merely  putting  on 
the  depositee,  i.  e.,  the  State  official, 
the  duty  of  holding  the  fund  until  the 
claims  of  all  citiens  or  residents  of  the 
State  are  satisfied,  create  alone  neither 
a.  trust  or  a  pledge,  nor  yet  any  right 
which  can  be  availed  of  by  local  claim¬ 
ants  either  in  case  of  separate  defaults 
or  of  a  general  default  through  insol¬ 
vency.  Such  deposits  are  merely  evi¬ 
dences  of  good  faith  made  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  admission. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said: 

In  19*3,  the  then  solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
ruled  squarely  that  the  Government’s  priority 
was  superior  to  any  priority  created  by  a 
“special  ’  deposit  law.  In  the  same  year  the 
Attorney-General’s  office  ruled  through,  though 
with  admission  of  some  doubt,  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  question  has  never  been  ad¬ 
judicated. 

The  point  where  this  question,  whatever  be 
the  final  decision  in  an  actual  case,  touches 
the  “special”  deposit  matter,  is  this:  whether 
the  Government’s  priority  is  superior  or  in¬ 
ferior,  it  is  apparently  that  such  priority  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  the  State 
supervisory  departments  in  their  requirements 
upon  surety  companies  doing  business  with  the 
Government.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  many  such  companies  on  bonds 
r-  ■  ” ’ ng  to  the  United  States  are  much  in  ex- 
ci  .  of  the  total  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
c-ov  a. lies.  Hence  if,  in  addition  to  the  prior 
I  ns  of  local  creditors  on  specially  deposited 
the  Government  has  or  may  have  also 


a  prior  claim  on  the  general  assets,  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  policyholders  of  these  corporations 
seem  in  need  of  a  special  consideration  from 
supervision  as  a  field  of  State  activity  not 
now  accorded  them. 

In  any  event,  however,  it  seems  that,  wher¬ 
ever  the  United  States’  priority  is  clear,  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  most  of  the  States  and  juris¬ 
dictions  whose  laws  have  been  analyzed  in 
this  report,  any  audit  of  company  statements 
by  the  Treasury  Department  that  throws  out 
securities  specially  deposited  is  a  work  of 
supererogation.  The  Government  in  these 
jurisdictions  is  certain  to  be  paid  in  the 
event  of  insolvency.  As  to  it,  the  existence 
of  “special”  deposit  laws  in  sv<h  jurisdictions 
seems  to  be  immaterial. 


IN  FINE  CONDITION 


Ocean  Accident  Increases  Surplus  $668,- 
418 — Examination  By  New  York 
Insurance  Department 


The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  made  public  its  examination  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee. 

The  admitted  assets  as  verified  by 
the  examination,  amount  to  $5,641,699.- 
98,  with  total  liabilities  of  $3,668,337.- 
75,  showing  a  surplus  to  policyholders 
of  $1,973,472.23.  The  examination  fur¬ 
ther  reveals  that  under  the  terms  of  a 
trust  deed  there  is  held  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  the  corporation  securities  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  name  and  in  the  physical 
possession  of  trustees  having  a  par 
value  of  $3,375,000.  In  addition,  there 
is  deposited  with  various  State  depart¬ 
ments  securities  amounting  in  par  value 
to  $528,800.  The  aggregate  market 
value  of  all  securities  deposited  with 
trustees  and  State  departments  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  and  security  of  United 
States  policyholders  is  $3,544,480. 

The  funds  thus  deposited  cannot, 
under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement, 
be  surrendered  by  the  trustees  to  the 
corporation  but  can  only  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  benefit  of  policyholders  or 
creditors  with  the  approval  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Department  or  by  order  of  the 
courts.  In  conclusion  the  examiners 
ipake  the  following  complimentary  re¬ 
view  of  the  methods  and  management 
of  the  corporation. 

“A  thorough  and  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  branch  of  this  corporation  has 
been  made.  Its  financial  condition  is 
sound  and  its  affairs  are  efficiently  and 
economically  managed.  Its  treatment 
of  policyholders  is  just  and  equitable. 
The  reserves  carried  for  unsettled  loss¬ 
es  and  claims  are  ample  to  meet  these 
obligations.  This  report  sets  forth  a 
surplus  on  December  31,  1914,  of  $1,- 
723,472.23,  or  an  increase  of  $668,418.49 
over  that  reported  by  the  corporation. 
Of  this  increase  $660,000  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  voluntary  reserves  of  this 
amount  which  had  been  charged  by  the 
corporation  have  been  disregarded  in 
the  foregoing  financial  statement.” 


MARYLAND  APPOINTMENTS 


General  Agents  Named  at  Jersey  City, 
Trenton,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  York, 
Pa.;  Cambridge,  Md. 


The  Maryland  Casualty  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Henry  &  John  Delatusch  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J  ,  as  general  agents  for  the 
casualty  lines  of  the  Company. 

The  Maryland  also  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  H.  H.  Biddulph  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  as  general  agent  for  the 
casualty  lines;  Messrs.  La  Motte  & 
Bond  at  York,  Pa.,  as  general  agents 
for  all  lines,  casualty  and  surety; 
Joseph  H.  Wright  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as 
general  agent  for  the  casualty  lines 
and  Arthur  S.  Hopkins  at  Cambridge, 
Md.,  as  general  agent  for  all  lines,  cas¬ 
ualty  and  surety. 


R.  S.  ELBERTY’S  PROMOTION 

Robert  S.  Elberty  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Compensa¬ 
tion  Inspection  Rating  Board.  He  has 
long  been  an  expert  on  rates  and  in¬ 
spection  and  accident. 


HIGH  AWARD  AT  SAN  DIEGO 


Aetna  Life’s  Grand  Prize  for  Accident 
Prevention  Exhibit — Won  Prize  at 
P.  P.  Fair 


The  highest  possible  award — grand 
prize — has  been  conferred  upon  the  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  exhibit  of  the  Aetna 
Life  and  its  affiliated  companies  by  the 
superior  jury  of  award  of  the  Panama- 
California  exposition  at  San  Diego. 
This  is  the  second  honor  of  the  kind 
which  has  recently  come  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  liability  department  of  the 
Aetna  Life.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  the 
superior  jury  of  award  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  exposition  confer¬ 
red  the  award  of  grand  prize  upon  the 
accident  prevention  exhibit  of  the 
Aetna  Life  and  its  affiliated  companies 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  Aetna’s  exhibit  at  San  Diego  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  grand  prize 
exhibit  at  San  Francisco,  except  that 
the  machinery  platform,  with  its  quota 
of  full-sized  machines  in  operation  and 
safeguarded,  according  to  approved 
modern  methods,  is  omitted  and  in 
place  of  the  miniature  factory  model, 
showing  a  well  equipped  and  safeguard¬ 
ed  factory  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
a  factory  lacking  both  good  equipment 
and  safeguards,  there  is  a  miniature 
model  engine  room  with  machinery  in 
motion. 


RECENT  INTERESTING  CLAIMS 


Peculiar  Industrial  Accident-Health 
Losses  Which  Have  Been  Adjusted 
By  the  Companies 


The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
recently  settled  an  intricate  claim  for 
$73.99.  Gilbert  J.  Shortsleeves,  an  up¬ 
holsterer  in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  slipped 
and  fell  on  the  sidewalk  last  January 
dislocating  and  bruising  his  shoulder. 
He  became  sick  in  February  with  poly¬ 
articular  arthritis,  an  advanced  form  of 
rheumatism,  and  later  contracted  ery¬ 
sipelas  in  the  face  and  legs.  This  even¬ 
tually  caused  his  death.  Between  the 
time  of  his  fall  in  January  and  his  ill¬ 
ness,  the  assured  had  been  active  in 
superintending  the  construction  of  a 
building  on  his  premises  and  also  as  a 
steam  fitter.  His  widow,  through  her 
attorney,  claimed  the  principal  sum  of 
the  policy,  asserting  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  the  fall  in  January.  The 
company  contended  that  his  death  was 
a  natural  one  and  that  his  beneficiary 
was  only  entitled  to  the  indemnity  from 


sickness,  on  which  basis  the  Company 
settled  the  claim. 

An  interesting  sample  of  the  losses 
paid  by  the  companies  on  dollar-a- 
month  policies  is  seen  in  the  claim  of 
J.  C.  Burton,  of  New  York  City,  against 
the  National  Casualty.  Burton  lost 
four  teeth  in  an  accident  which  caused 
him  four  days’  disability  for  which  the 
National  paid  him  four  dollars  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8. 

Four  days  after  he  had  taken  out  a 
policy  in  the  Standard  Accident,  Max 
Fox,  a  Brooklyn  picture  frame  carver, 
cut  his  finger  so  that  he  was  disabled 
for  forty  days.  The  company  recent¬ 
ly  paid  him  $66.66  in  settlement  of  his 
claim. 


Winship  on  Travel  Policies 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

West  corner  of  his  left  ear  on  the  left 
curb  of  the  street,  and  all  this  must 
occur  on  the  29th  day  of  February. 

Improvement  Noted 
“It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however, 
that  very  many  of  the  most  capable 
underwriters  in  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  have  of  late  put  on  the  market  a 
variety  of  policies,  that  are  devoid  of 
many  of  the  weaknesses  above  outlined. 
Some  of  these  policies  are  especially 
distinguished  for  brevity,  clarity  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  avoidance  of  technical 
language.” 


A.  C.  Johnson  has  resigned  as  first 
vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Equitable. 


Casualty — Surety 


AGENTS  WANTED  RE-INSURANCE  SOLICITED 

C.  D.  HILL,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
B.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS,  President 


September  24,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


H.  S.  Curtis,  vice-president  experience  should  be  substituted  for 


The  of  the  National  Casualty 

Moral  Co„  has  written  the  follow- 
Side  tag  reflections  on  accident 
and  health  insurance  mor¬ 
ality:  “There  is  a  moral  phase  to 

health  and  accident  insurance  that  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  agents. 
There  is  a  perfectly  natural  tendency 
to  realize  the  largest  possible  immedi¬ 
ate  returns  for  effort  and  time.  The 
writing  of  new  business  presents  such 
opportunities,  and  they  apparently  so 
completely  absorb  the  agent’s  attention 
that  he  is  continually  losing  business 
on  account  of  lapses.  A  great  deal  of 
such  lapsing  is  chargeable  to  the 
agent’s  carelessness.  People  who  buy 
and  pay  for  the  policy  in  good  faith 
undoubtedly  intend  to  profit  by  the 
agent’s  advice  when  the  sale  is  made. 
However,  inadvertently  they  overlook 
payment  of  the  premium  on  the  due 
date,  or  probably  move  to  another  town 
or  State  and  lose  their  protection  be¬ 
cause  they  are  neglected.  The  agent 
does  not  follow  his  policyholders  close 
enough  because  there  is  not  money 
enough  in  it  to  attract  his  attention. 
For  this  reason  he  overlooks  his  moral 
duty.  There  is  no  good  excuse  for  at 
least  one-half  the  loss  of  business  and 
protection,  except  that  the  agent  does 
not  give  his  business  close  enough  at¬ 
tention.  If  a  policyholder  moves  his 
place  of  business  or  his  residence,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  move  away  en¬ 
tirely  from  all  the  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  has  agents  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  the  home 
office  is  an  excellent  clearing  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  business  and  the 
protection  of  their  policyholders.  Every 
agent  will  be  furnished  with  blanks 
upon  request  for  noting  a  change  of 
address,  that  can  always  be  obtained 
by  asking  a  neighbor  or  a  fellow-work¬ 
man.  If  every  agent  will  make  it  a 
rule  to  obtain  and  send  in  to  the  home 
office  the  new  address  of  every  policy¬ 
holder  moving  from  his  territory,  he  is 
most  likely  to  receive  in  return  from 
the  home  office  a  request  to  call  upon 
the  man  who  will  move  into  the  place 
where  he  lost  a  premium.  These  inter¬ 
changes  also  create  opportunities  for 
new  business  at  both  ends  of  the  ex¬ 
change  line.  Let  every  health  and  ac¬ 
cident  agent  try  this  suggestion  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  who  need  protection. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  there  is 
another  moral  obligation  resting  upon 
the  agent  which  should  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  It  is  certainly  his  duty  to  instruct 
people  in  his  territory  by  teaching 
them  the  difference  between  good  24- 
hcur-a-day  protection  and  the  so-called 
vagaries  that  are  only  a  little  bit  better 
than  nothing.  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  states 
where  these  insurance  schemes  have 
been  legislated  into  laws,  the  people 
and  promoters  are  having  some  very 
unsatisfactory  experience. 

For  this  particular  reason  it  becomes 
the  moral  duty  of  all  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  agents  to  educate  every  insurable 
man  within  the  limits  of  his  territory 
to  the  kind  of  insurance  policies  that 
provide  the  sort  of  protection  they 
need.  He  should  make  them  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  under  the  new 
scheme  no  protection  against  illness, 
nothing  provided  for  the  first  two 
weeks  after  an  accident,  no  protection 
whatever  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  employment  until  they  get  back 
to  work.  The  agent  should  teach  them 
the  difference  between  an  individual 
personal  contract  that  recites  a  distinct 
understanding  and  stipulates  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
time  of  need,  and  some  new-fangled, 
untried  scheme  that  will  leave  him 
stranded  some  day  without  protection. 
Old  line  stock  companies’  policies  that 
are  backed  by  money,  reputation  and 


any  of  the  new  schemes  in  the  field  of 
personal  protection.  The  agent  should 
see  to  it  that  the  people  in  his  territory 
are  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  so-called 
State  Commission  or  some  inexperi¬ 
enced  arbiters,  or  perhaps  the  courts, 
for  long-delayed  settlements.” 

*  *  * 

The  man  who 
Increased  buys  accident  in- 
Value  of  surance  to-day 
Accident  Insurance  gets  three  times 
as  much  for  his 
money  as  the  man  who  purchased  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  a  generation  ago.  If 
the  other  necessities  of  life  had 
marched  in  the  same  direction  we 
should  all  rejoice. 

The  cost  of  accident  insurance  has 
remained  the  same,  its  value  has  de¬ 
veloped  along  four  lines. 

1st.  In  the  increase  of  actual  money 
benefits. 

Benefits  for  dismemberment  and 
loss  of  sight  which  formerly  called  for 
weekly  indemnity  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
have  become  specific  benefits  ranging 
from  the  full  to  one-half  the  face  value 
Ol  the  policy. 

The  period  for  which  weekly  indem¬ 
nity  is  paid  has  been  increased  from 
twenty-six  weeks  to  as  long  as  the  in¬ 
sured  lives  and  suffers  total  disability. 

Indemnity  for  partial  disability;  sur¬ 
gical  or  hospital  benefits;  accumula¬ 
tions  increasing  annually  the  death  and 
dismemberment  benefits  up  to  a  50  per 
cent,  increase,  and  double  indemnity 
for  accidents  of  travel,  burning  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  (including  accumulations) 
have  been  added. 

2d.  Practically  all  the  old  restric¬ 
tions  have  ben  eliminated  from  the 
policy. 

3d.  All  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
have  been  greatly  simplified  and  have 
been  carefully  adapted  both  to  the 
needs  and  to  the  convenience  of  the 
policyholder. 

4th.  The  exposure  to  accident  has 
increased  many  fold.  The  congested 
streets  of  all  cities  are  far  more  haz¬ 
ardous  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
individual  to-day  travels  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  for  longer  distances  and 
at  a  faster  rate  of  speed.  New  hazards 
have  appeared  such  as  the  automobile, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  chief  con¬ 
tributors  of  accidents.  The  greater 
activity  and  interest  of  modern  life  de¬ 
mand  a  greater  toll  of  life  and  injuries. 

The  above  is  but  a  brief  summary 
which  could  be  almost  indefinitely  par¬ 
ticularized. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Oberdorfer  has  been  resident 
manager  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  at 
Atlanta,  and  has  heen  with  the 
Company  27  years.  His  service  to  the 
Company  has  been  such  that  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Casualty  Monthly  Bulletin  said 
this  week:  “Not  for  one  moment  since 
has  Eugene  Oberdorfer  faltered  in  his 
allegiance  or  relaxed  his  whole-hearted 
efforts  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
organization,  which  he  represents  with 
so  much  credit  and  success.  While 
there  are  many  able  and  loyal  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  this  Company, 
we  are  satisfied  that  by  none  has  our 
confidence  and  esteem  been  more  wor¬ 
thily  earned,  and  with  this  expression 
o '  our  appreciation  we  know  Mr.  Ober- 
dorfer’s  associates  in  the  field  will  un¬ 
reservedly  concur.  We  extend  to  Mr. 
Oberdorfer  our  congratulations  upon 
his  long  and  honorable  period  of  ser¬ 
vice,  with  our  hearty  wishes  for  its  in¬ 
definite  prolongation.” 


Edwin  Warfield,  president  of  the  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Deposit,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  a  special  committee  in 
charge  of  the  visit  of  United  States 
business  men  to  South  and  Central 
America  this  winter.  The  visit  is  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Government  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  the  needs  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 


ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-M1LLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  1  OO  William  Street,  New  York 
New  Engl and^Depart men t,  1  S  Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  C 
HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 
F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


GOOD  CASUALTY 


Established  1869. 


INSURANCE 

F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Win.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPI NG - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 


Massachusetts  Bonding^lnsurance  Company 

BOSTON  T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000  Write  For  Territory 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


September  24,  1915. 


Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 

are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 
upon  request. 

FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President  WVI.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . , . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


THE  PROGRESS 

OF 

THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 
GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 


Office:  Company's  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLV,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1H17 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 
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LOCAL  AGENTS  AND 
TELEPHONE  BUSINESS 

Continued  Agitation  Will  Make  Com¬ 
pany  a  Self-Insurer,  Losses 
Being  Negligible 


FACTS  ABOUT  HANDLING  LINE 


Marsh  &  McLennan  Suggested  Im¬ 
provements  Cause  Cessation  of 
Fires  Starting  in  Exchanges 


It  is  reported  that  some  agents  are 
going  to  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
next  week  with  a  grievance  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  lines  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  and 
the  subsidiary  telephone  companies  are 
written.  As  is  known,  this  business 
is  controlled  by  Marsh  &  McLennan. 
Some  local  agents  feel  that  they  have 
not  been  getting  all  the  telephone  busi¬ 
ness  to  which  they  are  entitled.  They 
think  that  some  action  can  be  taken 
which  will  split  this  business  up 
among  a  great  many  more  local  agents 
than  now  get  a  commission  on  the 
business. 

May  Lose  Business  Altogether 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  in  a 
position  to  say  that  much  more  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  telephone 
will  result  in  the  business  being  lost 
entirely  to  the  insurance  companies, 
and  that  neither  broker  nor  agent  will 
get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  telephone  writ¬ 
ings.  In  other  words,  the  telephone 
company  is  seriously  contemplating 
carrying  its  own  insurance.  Some  idea 
of  the  record  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  including  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  accompanying  figures. 

How  Marsh  &  McLennan  Got  the 
Business 

The  events  leading  up  to  Marsh  & 
McLennan  getting  the  telephone  busi¬ 
ness  are  rather  interesting.  The  tele¬ 
phone  companies  had  made  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  question  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  and  fire  loss  relative  to  telephone 
properties.  In  this  inquiry  they  found 
out  what  their  losses  amounted  to; 
what  they  were  paying  out  for  premi¬ 
ums  to  various  agencies  and  compa¬ 
nies  and  expense  of  handling  the  in¬ 
surance.  They  learned  that  the  outgo 
for  premiums  was  about  six  times  the 
income  from  loss  payments,  and  the 
question  was  presented  whether  they 
should  drop  all  of  their  insurance  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifteen  of  their 
larger  risks,  located  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco;  or  whether  they  would 
create  a  department  of  their  own  and 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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‘CTie  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  Jlmcrica” 
Organized  1853 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK"  costs 
no  more  than  in  any  other  company,  but  every  “HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK”  Policy  means  the  most  protection  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUrance 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  lire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


IMPORTANT  ACTION 
BY  NEW  YORK  LIFE 


$10  a  Thousand  Extra  Dividend  to  1906 
Contribution  Annual  Dividend 
Policies 


FIRST  ANNOUNCED  ON  COAST 


Extra  Dividend  Derived  From  Mor¬ 
tality  Savings  and  Miscellaneous 
Profits  on  Class 


Thomas  A.  Buckner,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Life,  returned  to  New 
York  this  week  from  the  West.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  corroborated  the  rumor 
that  at  the  conference  of  leading 
agents  and  agency  men  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  Coast  there  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  York  Life  has  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company  to  declare  an  extra  dividend 
of  $10  per  thousand  to  contribution 
annual  dividend  policies,  issued  in  the 
United  States  in  1906,  upon  reaching 
their  tenth  anniversary  in  1916. 

How  Dividend  is  Derived 

This  extra  dividend  is  derived  from 
mortality  savings  and  miscellaneous 
profits  among  contribution  annual 
dividend  policies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  New 
York  Life  has  been  declaring  an  extra 
dividend  of  TO  per  cent,  at  the  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  this  class  of  policies  for 
the  last  five  years. 

The  New  York  Life  does  not  take 
account  in  its  regular  dividend  formula 
oi  mortality  savings.  The  Company’s 
actuaries  claim  that  since  savings 
from  interest  and  from  the  loading  in 
the  premiums  are  distributed  year  by 
year,  mortality  and  miscellaneous 
sources  of  profit  should  first  be  used 
to  build  up  and  maintain  a  contingency 
reserve  and  this  is  specially  so  since 
these  latter  sources  of  surplus  are 
from  their  nature  necessarily  fluctuat¬ 
ing  in  character.  Fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  are  such  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  take  account  of  them  in  an¬ 
nual  dividends;  besides  that,  under  the 
Armstrong  Law  the  first  five  years 
mortality  savings  are  presumed  to  be 
used  for  initial  expenses;  but  the  Com¬ 
pany  now  finds  that  if  the  past  experi¬ 
ence  is  continued  in  the  future  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  contingency  fund  can  be 
maintained  with  a  balance  sufficient  to 
provide  this  tenth  year  extra  dividend. 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

(i'asuaHv  Cfompanv  of^mertat 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  Enthusiastic 

The  announcement  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the 
agents  assembled,  who  regarded  it  as 
another  example  of  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  of  the  conservative  management 
of  the  New  York  Life  in  the  matter  of 
dividends. 

President  Kingsley,  of  the  New  York 
Life,  is  now  on  the  Coast  where  he 
will  take  an  active  part  in  the  World’s 
Insurance  Congress. 
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FAVORS  CHECK  ON  RADICALS 

AGAINST  NATIONAL  CONTROL 

John  M.  Taylor  Says  Policyholders 

Have  Good  Reasons  To  Be 
Opposed  To  It 

John  M.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Mutual  Life,  has  issued  a 
brochure  in  which  he  answers  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Federal  regulation  of  in¬ 
surance.  As  is  known  it  is  proposed 
through  an  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  establish  federal  control. 
This  amendment,  to  come  before  the 
next  Congress,  reads:  “The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  busi¬ 
ness  (or  commerce)  of  insurance 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions.”  This 
amendment  presents  to  all  insurance 
executives  “the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Taylor  says. 

Against  Further  Radicalism 

The  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  believes  that  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  radicalism.  He  says  that 
in  the  judgment  of  thousands  of  con¬ 
servative,  loyal,  patriotic  men  of  all 
political  parties  this  country  has  had 
enough  at  present  of  national  regula¬ 
tion,  intervention,  supervision,  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  persecution  of  corporations 
and  individuals.  It  must  be  conceded, 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  that  outside  of  a  co¬ 
terie  of  enthusiasts,  public  opinion,  as 
well  as  conservative  opinion,  is  mani¬ 
festly  opposed  to  any  further  centrali¬ 
zation  of  power  at  Washington.  He 
does  not  think  that  federal  insurance 
regulation  is  either  feasible  or  desir¬ 
able,  and  asks:  “Is  it  conceivable 

that  if  this  proposition  were  submitted 
to  the  policyholders — as  it  will  be— 
so  that  its  meaning  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  there  will  be  any  answer 
other  than  an  absolute  veto?”  In  the 
face  of  the  protests  against  further  fed¬ 
eral  paternalism  from  the  army  of  pol¬ 
icyholders  he  doubts  if  it  will  not  be 
heeded  as  protests  were  when  life  in¬ 
surance  policies  were  exempted  from 
the  war  tax  in  the  last  Congressional 
session.  It  is  admitted  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  its  present  form  is  defective, 
ir>  the  inclusion  of  the  words  “(or  com¬ 
merce),”  on  the  very  evident  ground, 
among  others,  that  the  States  under 
this  provision,  would  promptly  refuse 
to  hand  over  to  Congress  the  entire 
ii'.surance  business  of  every  kind  and 
abandon  their  own  control  of  its  vast 
interests. 

Can  Never  Be  Made  Absolute 

Federal  regulation  can  never  be 
made  absolute.  The  States  would  still 
retain  some  of  their  constitutional 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  as  to 
their  own  companies:  and  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  Congress  will  by  its  own 
action,  in  the  event  of  federal  control 
concede  to  the  States  the  continuance 
o*’  certain  impositions  and  grant  to  them 
its  legislative  recognition  and  sanc¬ 
tion:  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  the  courts  might  recognize  the 
right  of  the  individual  State  to  exer¬ 
cise  certain  limited  powers  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  foreign  companies 

Count  all  the  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  surrender  to  the  government  of 
vested  State  interests  and  the  home 
rule  of  corporations,  and  above  them 
all  stand':  in  the  light  of  probability 


one  i  i.tent  fact  not  named  in  current 
discussions,  viz.,  that  national  control 
means  increased  taxation  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  proportionate  and  permanent 
addition  to  the  cost  of  every  man’s  in¬ 
surance.  Let  policyholders  labor  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  immediate  or  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  this  new  centralization 
of  power  on  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
tection.  Experience  demonstrates  that, 
when  any  party  or  financial  exigency 
arises,  with  or  without  reason,  in  war 
times  or  in  peace  times,  with  the  whole 
business  of  insurance  of  the  country 
in  its  hands,  the  first  levy  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  make  will  be  on  these  vast 
resources — assets,  reserves,  premiums, 
values — all  in  sight  and  instantly  avail¬ 
able  for  revenue  purposes. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Conclusion 

Mr.  Taylor  concludes  as  follows: 

“In  any  adequate  analysis  of  the 
many  factors  inherent  in  the  problems 
of  insurance  regulation,  it  is  evident 
that  a  marked  contrast  presents,  on  the 
merits,  between  the  proposed  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  control  by  the  States. 

“The  fundamental  distinction  is  this: 
Federal  supervision  rests  only  on 
theory,  on  inference,  on  conjecture,  on 
the  mere  opinions  of  some  legal  and 
underwriting  authorities  of  note  that 
it  will  carry  with  it  the  final  solution 
of  many  difficulties  that  now  wait  on 
the  business  of  insurance. 

“But  State  regulation,  on  the  other 
hand,  rests  on  facts,  on  experience,  on 
its  service  of  sixty  years,  on  settled 
principles  of  administration,  on  its  leg¬ 
islative  reforms,  on  its  purpose  to 
adopt  other  salutary  measures  to  truly 
conserve  the  insurance  interests  as  a 
whole,  on  their  marvelous  growth  un¬ 
der  its  protection;  and,  above  all,  its 
virtues  and  defects  are  well  known, 
and  open  no  field  to  experiments  or 
expedients  in  the  discharge  of  one  of 
the  greatest  trusts  committed  to  the 
wisdom,  honor  and  integrity  of  men.” 

STUDENTS  AT  FUNERAL 

At  the  funeral  in  Princeton,  N.  .T., 
of  James  W.  Alexander,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Pom¬ 
eroy,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  conducted  the 
services,  and  the  honorary  pall  bearers 
were  John  Grier  Hibben,  president  of 
Princeton  University;  Moses  T.  Pyne. 
A.  B.  Russell,  G.  A.  Armour,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Bridges. 

From  the  church  to  the  cemetery 
there  was  s  lmoce^sion  through  the 
campus,  in  which  the  trustees  of  the 
university,  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  was 
one.  and  several  hundred  students  took 
part. 


FINDING  THE  NEW  WAY 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  will  buy 
a  thing  if  he  thinks  it  is  "something 
new,”  while  the  identical  article,  if 
known  to  him,  as  something  not  new, 
will  have  no  attractions,  says  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Weekly  Standard. 

A  way  to  get  such  people  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  what  you  have  in  a  new  way — 
give  a  new  idea  about  it. 

That’s  why  it  will  pay  the  agent  to 
re  ad  all  he  can  about  what  is  going  on 
i:i  life  insurance.  Other  men’s  ideas 
may  suggest  ideas  to  him,  and  so  he 
will  in  reality  be  talking  “something 
new”  when  he  goes  to  the  man  or 
woman  to  sell  an  industrial  policy. 
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WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 

For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 


HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  nit 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don  t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  J  f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  Ion  can  secure  a 
trood  position  in  a  state  whore  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ,  where  a  competitoi  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shievepoit,  Louisiana,  that  "ill 
mean  the  realization  of  all  vour  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  TV.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  TV.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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FIFTEENTH  INAUGURAL 
DINNER  AT  PITTSBURGH 


FIELD  MEN  HONOR  PRESIDENT 
EDWARD  A.  WOODS 


New  Administration  of  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Brilliantly  Launched  at 
Pittsburgh  Meeting 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  Pittsburgh  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  invited  W. 
D.  Wyman,  then  the  newly  elected  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  National  Association  of 


tions  result  from  these  meetings,  for 
Pittsburgh  hospitality  and  enthusiasm 
know  no  bounds. 

The  Fifteenth  Inaugural  Dinner 
given  by  the  Association,  was  held  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Satur¬ 
day  evening  of  last  week.  It  was  the 
largest  gathering  of  its  kind  held  Dy 
the  Association,  and  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  prevailed  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  evening.  If  any  of  the  great 
chorus  leaders  should  find  themselves 
short  of  talent,  an  abundance  could  be 
secured  from  among  Pittsburgh  life  in¬ 
surance  men.  During  the  dinner  popu¬ 
lar  songs  were  sung  by  the  assemblage. 

Woods  a  Magnet 

The  gathering  on  Saturday  evening 
had  a  double  attraction.  It  was  an  In- 


PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  1915-1916 


BETTER  SALESMANSHIP  TO  BE 
FEATURED 


Elimination  of  Rake  Off  Man  and  More 
Constructive  Conventions  Promi¬ 
nent  in  Outline  of  President 


When  the  members  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters  gathered  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  dual  purpose  of  attending 


a 


discussion  of  the  matters  before  the 
council. 

Will  Center  on  Six  Activities 

The  Council  decided  to  devote  the 
activities  of  the  association  during  the 
year  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Abolition  of  the  rake  off  man. 

2.  Taxation. 

3.  Extension  of  membership. 

4.  Insurance  Salesmanship. 

5.  Extension  of  use  of  life  insurance 
for  credit. 

6.  Education  and  conservation. 

President  Edward  A.  Woods,  at  the 

Inaugural  Dinner  in  Pittsburgh  on 
Saturday,  gave  the  following  outline  of 
activities  to  be  engaged  in  by  the  Na- 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS  SNAPPED  AT  PITTSBURGH  INAUGURAL 


Life  Underwriters,  to  attend  an  Inau¬ 
gural  Meeting  arranged  in  his  honor 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Association.  Mr. 
Wyman,  now  president  of  the  Berkshire 
Life  Insurance  Company,  was  at  that 
time  its  general  agent  at  Chicago. 

Annual  Meetings  in  Pittsburgh 
Each  year  since  that  time  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Asociation  has  held  an  Inaugu¬ 
ral  Meeting  to  greet  the  president-elect 
of  the  National  Association  and  start 
off  the  new  administration  in  a  most 
enthusiastic  manner,  and  be  it  said 
none  but  the  most  pleasant  recollec- 


augural  Meeting,  and  it  was  to  honor 
one  of  Pittsburgh’s  strong  life  insur¬ 
ance  men — Edward  A.  Woods,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  more  popular  life  insurance  man 
in  the  country  than  “Eddie”  Woods,  as 
he  is  known  to  a  host  of  warm  personal 
friends.  Commencing  as  a  boy  in  the 
business,  doing  minor  things  around 
an  office,  he  developed  qualifications 
for  life  insurance  agency  management 
that  have  enabled  him  to  build  the 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


their  annual  conference  and  the  inau¬ 
gural  dinner  tendered  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Life  Underwriters  Association, 
they  were  whisked  away  from  the 
noisy  bustle  of  hotel  and  city  life  to 
the  “Gables,”  the  beautiful  home  of 
Edward  A.  Woods  at  Sewickley 
Heights,  for  their  deliberation.  It  was 
mighty  thoughtful  of  Mr.  Woods  to 
have  the  Council  meet  at  his  home, 
and  it  should  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
for  good  in  association  work,  as  there 
were  no  attractions  outside  the  splen¬ 
dor  cf  the  home  to  mar  a  thoughtful 


tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
under  the  new  administration. 

Taxation 

“The  movement  to  relieve  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  the  burden  of  taxation  must  be 
continued.  This  is  not  a  sporadic  cam¬ 
paign.  It  requires  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  secure  by  some  methods 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  this  un¬ 
just  and  inequitable  tax  upon  thrift 
and  providence  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  is  imposing.  It  is  un- 
American  and  unbusinesslike  for  this 
country  to  be  paying  more  to  take  care 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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of  its  dependents  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and,  yet,  the  only 
country  to  tax  the  great  institution  that 
is  seeking  to  prevent  dependency.  It  is 
certainly  far  better  policy  to  encourage 
prevention  than  to  pay  for  cure;  to  en¬ 
courage  a  person  to  do  for  himself  vol¬ 
untarily  what  otherwise  the  State 
would  have  to  pay  for.  This  agitation 
must  be  maintained  day  in  and  day  out 
until  this  unjust  taxation  upon  life  in¬ 
surance  policyholders  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  not  only  to  save  our  policyhold¬ 
ers  the  money  but  in  order  that  the 
public  may  understand  what  is  the 
great  purpose  of  life  insurance  as  an 
institution. 

Education  and  Conservation 
“Perhaps  the  greatest  movement  the 
association  has  ever  undertaken  is  the 
education  and  conservation  movement 
to  secure  a  wider  recognition  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  life  insurance  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  on  the  platform 
and  through  the  press.  What  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished  is  great.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  gain  has  been  to 
awaken  among  local  associations  the 
possibility  of  securing  far  more  pub¬ 
licity  for  life  insuranc  s  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  not  for  any  company,  than  was 
before  thought  possible.  This  has  been 
done  in  all  associations.  General  ad¬ 
vertising  of  life  insurance  should  ac¬ 
company  it,  and  a  movement  may  be 
realized  to  secure  sufficient  contribu¬ 
tions  from  companies  as  well  as  agents 
to  institute  a  nation  wide  advertising 
campaign.  No  money  could  be  better 
expended  by  the  companies  than  the 
appropriation  of  a  joint  fund  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  place  insurance  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  through  wise  advertising 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  Elimination  of  the  Rake  Off  Man 
“The  movement  that  was  instituted 
some  years  ago  to  arouse  not  only  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  the  sentiment  of  insur¬ 
ance  men  but  legislation  against  the 
splitting  of  commissions,  the  paying  of 
a  ‘rake  off’  under  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called  to  those  entirely  outside 
the  business,  those  who  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  insurance  men,  should 
be  continued.  No  vocation  can  ever 
be  decent  if  it  is  possible  for  anyone 
who  happens  to  hear  of  a  single  case 
to  go  to  some  agent  or  office  and  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  information  a  commission 
or  division  of  profits  in  any  form.  No 
one  would  have  respect  even  for  his 
grocer  if  he  felt  that  he  was  paying 
some  one  for  his  trade.  A  lawyer  or 
physician  who  is  splitting  fees  is  doing 
an  unethical  thing.  Life  insurance  com¬ 
missions  for  life  insurance  agents  is  not 
only  important,  but  if  uninformed,  un¬ 
intelligent  and  inexperienced  persons 
are  allowed  to  shop  some  insurance 
case  they  may  hear  of  and  place  it 
wherever  they  can  do  so  to  the  best 
advantage,  what  guarantee  has  anyone 
that  his  insurance  will  be  properly  pre¬ 
sented  or  intelligently  sold?  No  agency 
or  company  should  tolerate  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  these  men.  They  take  com¬ 
missions  from  the  pocket  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  man,  or  worse  still  they  do  not 
properly  sell  insurance  to  the  public. 
When  even  those  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  often  not  thoroughly  informed, 
how  can  someone  entirely  outside  of 
the  life  insurance  business  intelligent¬ 
ly,  accurately  and  wisely  adjust  the  in¬ 
surance  to  the  applicant’s  needs?  It 
is  the  business  that  is  blamed  for  the 
evil  results  that  flow  from  such  placing 
of  insurance  by  inexperienced,  unintel¬ 
ligent,  one-case  brokers,  and  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
public,  to  see  that  acceptance  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  these  men  is  made  impossi¬ 
ble.  To-day  many  companies,  such  as 
the  Northwestern,  the  Metropolitan, 
Phoenix  Mutual  and  the  New  York 
Life,  absolutely  forbid  this  practice. 
Many  of  the  largest  agencies  in  the 
United  States  absolutely  prohibit  it.  so 
that  large  companies  and  large  agen¬ 
cies  can  do  business  without  recourse 
to  these  men.  Fee  splitting  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  even  business  is  unethical, 
and  it  certainly  should  be  in  life  in¬ 
surance. 


The  Extension  of  Membership 

“Everyone  of  the  12", 000  life  Insur¬ 
ance  agents  in  the  United  States 
should  be  connected  with  the  associa¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  true  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones  are  already  in  its  membership, 
those  who  need  it  most  are  outside, 
and  particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
country  agent,  away  from  a  center 
where  there  is  a  large  and  thriving  as¬ 
sociation,  who  at  least  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  membership. 

Extension  of  Life  Insurance  to  Cover 
Credit 

“Already  bonding  companies  inquire 
the  amount  of  life  insurance  carried. 
Eight  out  of  twelve  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  credit  banks  have  incorporated 
the  questions  as  to  insurance  carried, 
to  whom  payable  and  the  cash  value. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  in  the  blanks  to  be 
filled  out  for  an  applicant  for  State 
charity,  such  as  an  orphan  or  a  depend¬ 
ent  aged  person  or  widow,  the  question 
whether  the  applicant  was  provided 
with  life  insurance  upon  the  parent’s 
death,  or  that  of  the  other  support  of 
the  family. 

Relationship  of  Life  Insurance  to  Credit 
“Can  be  greatly  extended  by  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  members  of  the  association.  It 
seems  ridiculous  that  many  banks  ask 
the  amount  of  fire  insurance  carried  on 
the  mere  material  property,  often  ask¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  liability  insurance, 
and  even  credit  insurance,  none  of 
which  have  any  cash  value,  essential  of 
course  as  all  are  to  credit,  and  yet  omit 
entirely  the  question  as  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  carried,  or  ask  for  the  information 
in  so  crude  a  form  that  it  does  not  tell 
to  whom  the  insurance  is  payable  or 
its  present  value.  That  such  Federal 
Reserve  banks  as  New  York  City,  San 
Francisco,  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  At¬ 
lanta,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Boston, 
have  all  now  incorporated  the  question 
in  their  credit  blanks  is  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  relation  of  credit  to 
life  insurance.  Surely  everyone  should 
try  to  have  his  debts  buried  with  him. 
If  no  man  died  insolvent,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  losses  that  now  fall 
upon  banks,  and  ultimately  upon  the 
public,  would  be  very  much  reduced. 

More  Constructive  Conventions 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  progress  in  making  our  con¬ 
ventions  more  constructive  and  in¬ 
structive  should  be  materially  increas¬ 
ed.  A  gathering  of  thj  most  experi¬ 
enced  insurance  men  in  the  world  in 
one  place  at  one  time  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  than  has  been  the 
case  hitherto.  Sessions  in  which  the 
great  phases  of  life  insurance  could  be 
practically  discussed  would  replace 
time  now  occupied  in  selecting  places 
for  the  next  meeting  and  hearing  the 
reports  of  officers  and  commtttees  and 
occupied  in  other  ways  that  are  not  of 
so  great  value  to  the  average  agent  as 
constructive  and  instructive  work 
might  be. 

“We  believe  that  St.  Louis,  being  the 
central  place  and  with  the  live  associa¬ 
tion  there,  can  establish  a  precedent 
that  will  make  every  agent  attending 
that  meeting,  which  ought  to  be  a  rec¬ 
ord  breaker,  feel  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  miss  any  other  similar  meeting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  practical,  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  that  he  has  received. 

Better  Salesmanship 

“Above  all,  and  as  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  association’s  work,  should  be 
the  continuation  of  an  effort  to  ally 
ourselves  with  every  movement  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  a  better  instruction 
in  salesmanship.  The  business  of  the 
selling  of  life  insurance  is  essentially 
important.  The  demand  for  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited;  so  is  the  supply.  The 
distribution  is  the  problem  of  insurance 
companies,  and  salesmanship  is  the 
particular  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
Life  association.  How  to  get  and  how 
to  train  salesmen  in  any  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  although  a  question  now  very 
much  before  the  public,  is  an  unsolved 
one.  There  is  no  course  of  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  yet  devised  as  to  the  best 


method  of  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  salesmanship,  notwithstanding  many 
able  and  valuable  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Further,  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  experienced  sales  managers  will 
admit  that  they  do  not  know  the  best 
way  to  eliminate  the  wastage  in  the 
selection  of  salesmen.  Some  can  be 
made  along  this  line;  some  progress 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  present  administration  that  it 
may  be  made  memorable  by  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  along  this  line  than  in 
any  other  direction.  It  is  at  least  curi¬ 
ous  that,  with  the  multitude  of  persons 
in  every  line  of  business  engaged  in 
selling,  there  is  not  an  accepted  course 
in  any  school  or  college  to  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  salesmanship,  and  if 
the  life  insurance  fraternity  can  work 
out  this  problem  so  important  to  the 
entire  country,  it  will  be  of  most  prac¬ 
tical  use  to  us  and  most  valuable  to 
other  industries  in  the  country.” 


FAITH  IN  THEIR  WORK 


Insurance  Carried  by  Insurance  Agents 
in  One  Company — Claims  in 
Five  Weeks 


The  Mutual  Life  during  a  five  weeks’ 
period  paid  the  following  claims  on 
lives  of  insurance  men:  Edgar  P. 
Figel,  San  Francisco,  $3,016;  Alexander 
Hutchinson,  Evansville,  Ind.,  $25,638; 
George  S.  McKenzie,  Alameda,  Cal., 
$5,000;  Walter  L.  Prather,  Lexington, 
Ky„  $1,001;  William  R.  Mattison,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  $2,771;  Charles  W.  Garner, 
New  York,  $1,005;  Philip  Stiner,  New 
York,  $130;  Bernard  Rothschild,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y„  $10,156;  O.  G.  Daniels,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O.,  $1,431. 


H.  G.  Clizbe,  of  the  Mutual  Life,  has 
insured  Henry  Schroeder,  of  Sabin, 
Minn.,  and  his  son  for  $50,000  each. 


Mr.  George  R.  Gorsuch,  of  Gorsuch 
&-  Walker,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Prohibition  party  for  the 
position  of  Governor  of  this  State. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
libera]  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January?  Arethey  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN.  Director  of  Agencies 


October  1.  1916. 
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TOTAL  DISABILITY  CLAUSE 


COMPANIES  BOWING  TO  DEMANDS 


Dangers  That  May  Be  Overlooked  in 
Strife  for  Supremacy  in 
Liberality 


A  subject  that  is  attracting  consid¬ 
erable  attention  in  the  field  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  that  of  “total  disability”  as 
applied  to  a  life  insurance  contract. 
Originally  the  clause  was  planned  In 
order  to  release  the  assured  from  the 
payment  of  further  premiums  in  case 
of  total  disablement.  Gradually  the 
benefit  has  been  extended  until  at  the 
present  time  there  are  companies 
which  pay  a  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
policy  upon  evidence  of  total  disability 
and  the  remainder  in  eight  equal  an¬ 
nual  instalments. 

Many  companies  pay  the  face  of  the 
policy  in  ten  or  twenty  equal  annual 
instalments  and  a  large  number  adhere 
to  the  original  plan  of  waiving  the 
premium. 

A  perusal  of  the  wording  of  the 
clauses  adopted  by  various  companies 
is  quite  interesting.  Some  companies 
attempt  to  outline  what  shall  consti¬ 
tute  “totally  disabled”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  contract;  others  simply  re¬ 
quire  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  as¬ 
sured  is  totally  incapacitated;  while  a 
large  number  of  smaller  companies 
stipulate  that  total  disablement  must 
result  from  accidental  cause. 

Some  of  the  older  companies,  and 
generally  conceded  high  in  rank  among 
life  insurance  institutions — notably 
Bankers  of  Neb.;  Berkshire;  Connecti¬ 
cut  Mutual;  Equitable  of  Iowa;  Mutual 
Benefit;  National  of  Vt.;  Northwestern 
Mutual  and  Provident  Life  &  Trust — 
have  not,  as  one  of  the  executives  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  as  yet  “bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.” 

Is  there  a  possibility  of  overdoing 
the  question  of  disability  benefits  in 
the  effort  for  supremacy  in  the  race 
for  liberality?  That  is  a  question  that 
is  a  perplexing  one  to  many  managers. 
Thus  far  the  public  knows  very  little 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  disability 
clause,  but  the  field  is  well  covered  by 
agents  who  are  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
plying  the  needed  education.  It  is  a 
certainty  that  claims  will  multiply  and 
keep  pace  with  the  measure  of  this 
educational  work  of  the  agent  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  sale.  Will  it  mean  a 
multiplicity  of  trouble? 

A  feature  generally  overlooked  is  the 
possibility  of  an  avalanche  of  totally 
disabled  policyholders  in  case  this 
country  should  have  a  war  on  its  hands 
such  as  Europe  has  at  the  present  time. 
The  loss  of  two  hands,  two  eyes,  two 
feet;  in  fact  an  undermined  constitu¬ 
tion  would  constitute  total  disablement 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
adopted  by  some  companies.  It  needs 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  a 
piling  up  of  liabilities  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

Nevertheless  men  in  the  field  are  de¬ 
manding  disability  provisions.  It  is 
said  that  at  a  recent  convention  of  one 
of  the  large  life  insurance  companies, 
the  agency  force  uanimously  passed 
a  resolution  urging  the  company  to 
adopt  a  total  disability  clause. 

A  recent  number  of  “The  Field,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  regarding  “Disa¬ 
bility  Provisions”: 

Until  recently  the  disability  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  policies  of  many  companies 
was  purely  a  waiver  of  premium  in 
event  of  total  and  permanent  disability 
before  attaining  the  age  of  60,  but  many 
changes  and  extensions  of  the  plan 
have  led  us  to  summarize  below  the 
clauses  of  various  companies.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  for  the  most  part 
this  provision  is  included  only  in  Life 
and  Endowment  policies,  and  that  in 
all  cases  it  becomes  operative  only  for 
such  a  total  and  permanent  disable¬ 
ment  as  will  prevent  the  insured  from 
following  any  gainful  occupation  or 
performing  any  work  for  compensation 
or  profit.  However  certain  specific  in¬ 


juries,  such  as  the  loss  of  both  arms 
or  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
have  been  called  total  and  permanent 
disabilities  irrespective  of  the  terms  of 
the  provision. 

Aetna. — Twelve  months  after  proof 
of  total  and  permanent  disability  is  fur¬ 
nished,  one-twentieth  of  the  policy  is 
payable  and  a  like  amount  annually 
thereafter  for  nineteen  years.  Or  the 
insured  may  choose  a  Life  Annuity 
with  ten  payments  certain.  No  age 
limit  at  which  clause  becomes  void. 

Berkshire. — No  provision. 

Connecticut  General. — In  event  of 
disability  before  age  60  on  any  plan 
all  future  premiums  will  be  waived,  or 
on  any  plan  except  Term,  the  policy 
will  be  paid  in  twenty  annual  instal¬ 
ments,  each  to  be  one-twentieth  of  the 
face  value  of  the  policy.  In  case  of 
disability  after  60,  premiums  are 
charged  up  without  interest  as  a  lien 
against  the  policy. 

Connecticut  Mutual. — No  provision! 

Equitable  (N.  Y.) — In  case  of  disa¬ 
bility  before  the  age  of  60,  all  premi¬ 
ums  are  waived  while  disability  contin¬ 
ues.  A  special  clause  differing  from 
this  is  used  with  the  Convertible 
policy. 

Equitable  (Iowa). — No  provision. 

Fidelity  Mutual. — One  year  after 
proof  of  disability  is  furnished,  provid¬ 
ed  disability  occurs  before  insured  has 
attained  the  age  of  63,  one-eighth  of  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  is  payable  and 
a  like  amount  annually  thereafter  for 
seven  years  if  disability  continues. 
Should  it  occur  after  63,  premiums  are 
charged  up  as  a  lien  against  the  policy 
so  long  as  disability  continues. 

Germania. — Premiums  are  waived  if 
disability  occurs  before  age  60,  so  long 
as  disability  continues. 

Home  Life. — Premiums  are  waived 
if  disability  occurs  before  age  60,  so 
long  as  disability  continues. 

John  Hancock. — In  case  of  disability 
before  ago  60,  the  company  will  pay, 
while  disability  continues,  ten  annual 
instalments,  each  being  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  face  of  the  policy,  and 
with  the  first  payment  one  year  after 
proof  is  furnished.  Should  disability 
occur  after  60,  premiums  will  be 
charged  up  as  a  lien  against  the  policy 
so  long  as  disability  continues. 

Massachusetts  Mutual. — Provides  for 
waiver  of  premium  if  disability  occurs 
before  attaining  the  age  of  60,  so  long 
as  disability  continues. 

Metropolitan. — If  disability  occurs  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  60,  premiums  are 
waived  while  disability  continues. 

Mutual  Benefit. — No  provision. 

Mutual  Life. — Waives  premiums  so 
long  as  disability  continues,  provided 
it  occurs  before  the  insured  attains  the 
age  of  60. 

National  Life. — No  provision. 

New  England  Mutual. — Provides  for 
waiver  of  premium  in  case  the  insured 
becomes  disabled  before  attaining  the 
age  of  65,  so  long  as  disability  con¬ 
tinues. 

New  York  Life. — If  disability  occurs 
before  60,  the  company  will  pay  during 
the  continuance  of  the  disability  ten 
annual  instalments,  each  one  being 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  face  of  the 
policy  with  first  instalment  twelve 
months  from  time  proof  of  disability  is 
furnished.  Should  disability  occur  after 
60,  premiums  are  charged  up  as  a  lien 
against  the  policy  so  long  as  disability 
continues. 

Northwestern  Mutual. — No  provision. 

Pacific  Mutual. — If  disability  occurs 
before  age  60,  one-tenth  of  the  policy 
is  payable  at  once  and  one-tenth  an¬ 
nually  thereafter  for  nine  years  during 
the  continuance  of  the  disability. 

Penn  Mutual. — Provides  for  waiver  of 
premium  during  continuance  of  disa¬ 
bility  if  it  occurs  before  the  insured 
attains  the  age  of  60. 

Provident  Life  and  Trust. — No  pro¬ 
vision. 

Prudential. — Provides  for  waiver  of 
premium  if  disability  occurs  before  the 


VALUATION  OF  DAILY  CALLS 


TO  BE  FIXED  BY  ILLINOIS  LIFE 


Agents  of  Company  Began  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25  To  Make  Record  of 
100  Calls 


Beginning  September  25  agents  of 
the  Illinois  Life  began  to  keep  a  care¬ 
ful  record  of  their  first  one  hundred 
insurance  interviews.  They  will  ad¬ 
vise  R.  W.  Stevens,  vice-president,  as 
soon  as  the  interviews  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  what  they  find  to  be  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  the  calls. 

Mr.  Stevens  believes  that  only  a  few 
life  insurance  salesmen  have  any  defi¬ 
nite  idea  as  to  the  average  money 
value  of  their  daily  calls.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  do  have  that  information  and 
inquiry  and  investigation  develops  the 
fact  that  those  salesmen  who  have  a 
pretty  fair  idea  as  to  how  much  each 
insurance  call  is  worth  to  them,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  result  of  that  call,  are 
the  most  persistent,  enthusiastic  and 
systematic  workers,  and  secure  year 
in  and  year  out  such  an  amount  of  new 
business  as  means  a  satisfactory  and 
substantial  income. 

At  the  End  of  a  Day 

In  discussing  this  question  Mr.  Stev¬ 
ens  says: 

“In  talking  with  insurance  men  who 
realize  the  fact  that  each  insurance 
call  made  has  a  certain  definite  money 
value  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day’s 
work,  which  has  not  resulted  in  the 
development  of  one  single  prospect, 
they  are  not  only  not  discouraged  but 
actually  look  upon  that  day’s  work 
with  the  same  satisfaction  that  every 
worker  feels  at  the  close  of  every  day 
that  he  has  devoted  his  best  time,  tal¬ 
ents  and  energies  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

“Not  only  do  those  salesmen  who 
have  learned  the  average  value  of  their 
insurance  calls  view  an  unproductive 
day  with  satisfaction,  but  they  actually 
figure  that  they  have  made  money— 
the  amount  of  that  day’s  potential  in¬ 
come  being  determined  by  the  number 
of  insurance  calls  made  times  the 
value  they  have  learned  through  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  can  fairly  place  on 
an  insurance  call.  They  know  to  an  al¬ 
most  exact  certainty  when  the  one 
hundred  insurance  calls  are  complete, 
of  which  that  day’s  work  includes  a 
part,  that  each  call  made  will  show  a 
certain  cash  value.  On  the  average  it 
has  been,  and  can  be  by  you,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  well  selected  insurance 
prospects  are  worth  not  less  than  $2 
per  canvass. 

“If  you  do  not  know  with  some  ex¬ 
actness  the  value  of  each  insurance 
canvass,  it  will  be  easy  enough  for 
you  to  find  the  average  value  of  your 
solicitations,  if,  beginning  with  Monday 
morning,  the  20th,  you  will  keep  a 


age  of  60,  so  long  as  disability  con¬ 
tinues. 

Security  Mutual. — No  provision. 

State  Mutual. — If  disability  occurs 
before  insured  attains  the  age  of  60, 
one  year  from  day  proof  is  furnished 
one-tenth  of  the  policy  is  payable  and 
a  like  amount  annually  for  nine  years 
thereafter  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disability. 

Travelers. — In  event  of  disability  be¬ 
fore  age  60,  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  face 
value  of  the  policy  is  paid  six  months 
after  proof  of  disability  is  furnished, 
and  a  like  amount  for  nineteen  years 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disabil¬ 
ity.  Should  disability  occur  after  age 
60  premiums  are  charged  up  as  a  lien 
against  the  policy  so  long  as  disability 
continues. 

Union  Central. — If  disability  occurs 
before  insured  reaches  the  age  of  65, 
premiums  are  waived,  and  one  year 
from  date  of  proof,  if  insured  is  still 
disabled,  the  policy  matures  and  is  pay¬ 
able  under  any  settlement  option  but 
without  right  of  commutation. 


careful  record  of  your  first  one  hun¬ 
dred  solicitations  and  divide  the  profits 
accruing  to  you  from  those  one  hun¬ 
dred  solicitations  by  the  number  inter¬ 
viewed. 

If  You  Know  Definite  Value  It's  An 
Inspiration 

‘  No  matter  what  average  value  you 
may  find  that  you  can  safely  place  on 
your  insurance  interviews,’  the  fact 
that  you  know  what  that  average  value 
is  will  be  an  inspiration,  an  encour¬ 
agement  and  a  spur  to  you  in  your 
future  life  insurance  work. 

“We  all  know  that  we  must  make  a 
considerable  number  of  absolutely  use¬ 
less  and  unprofitable  solicitations,  but 
those  solicitations  must  be  made  since 
no  other  sure  method  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  of  finding  out  whether  or  not 
the  persons  whom  you  would  like  to 
insure  are  in  the  market  for  our  goods, 
and  time  spent  in  the  solicitation  of 
hopeless  prospects  is  not  time  wasted. 

I  he  wheat  must  be  separated  from  the 
chaff,  and  in  separating  it  the  chaff 
must  be  handled. 

“The  greater  the  number  of  insur¬ 
ance  calls  you  make  the  greater  the 
number  of  dead  ones  you  will  elimi¬ 
nate,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
live  ones  you  will  discover.” 


INCREASES  ITS  LIMIT 

Equitable,  of  Iowa,  Will  Write  $30,000 
Net;  and  $50,000  With 
Re-insurance 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Equitable  of  Iowa  at  its  last  session 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  commencing  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1915,  the  limit  of  risk  on  a 
single  male  life  at  ages  from  25  to  55 
inclusive  be  increased  to  $30,000  ex¬ 
clusive  of  paid-up  additions,  and  that 
arrangements  be  made  whereby  the 
Company  will  re-insure  amounts  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  limit  up  to  $50,000.” 

The  Executive  Committee  felt  itself 
justified  in  increasing  the  amount 
which  the  Company  would  carry  on  one 
life  to  $30,000  because  of  the  present 
amount  of  insurance  in  force.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  for  re-insuring  amounts  in 
excess  of  this  limit  has  been  done  in 
order  to  render  the  field  force  such 
service  that  it  could  compete  with 
other  companies  for  large  lines  in 
which  heretofore  it  has  been  handi¬ 
capped. 


CENTRAL  LOCATION 


George  B.  Stadden’s  Suggestions  for 
Getting  More  Value  Out  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Conventions 


George  B.  Stadden,  president  of  the 
Franklin  Life  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  has 
a  plan  for  saving  time  at  insurance 
conventions.  His  ideas,  as  given  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  follow: 

“I  believe  that  considerable  good  is 
accomplished  by  insurance  conventions, 
but  think  time  might  be  saved  if  the 
meetings  were  held  regularly  in  places 
centrally  located  in  the  territory  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  respective  organizations  in¬ 
stead  of  moving  from  one  inaccessible 
place  to  another. 

“These  are  business  associations  and 
should  be  conducted  along  business 
lines,  eliminating  as  much  as  possible 
the  entertainment  feature  which  is  apt 
to  assume  undue  prominence.” 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS 

In  a  recent  talk  before  agents  of  the 
New  York  Life  Frank  L.  Campbell,  of 
Omaha,  read  a  paper  showing  that  the 
average  income  of  members  of  the  New 
York  Life’s  $100,000  and  $200,000  Clubs 
is  greater  than  the  average  earnings  of 
doctors,  lawyers  and  others  in  profes¬ 
sional  life. 


BIG  TREE  CLUB 

The  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar 
Club  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  is  to  be 
called  The  Big  Tree  Club.  It  is  named 
after  the  big  trees  of  California. 
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CALLS  STATE  INSURANCE  A  FAD 

PROVIDENCE  TRIBUNE’S  OPINION 


Editorial,  Unsolicited  By  Agents,  Re¬ 
garded  as  Significant  of  Daily 
Press’  Changed  Attitude 


An  editorial  in  a  Providence  news¬ 
paper — The  Tribune — designating  State 
life  insurance  a  fad,  commenting  upon 
the  failure  of  the  Wisconsin  State  life 
insurance  plan,  and  concluding  by  say¬ 
ing  people  of  other  States  should  bene¬ 
fit  by  Wisconsin’s  experience,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying  to  Rhode  Island  life 
insurance  men.  The  article  was  unso¬ 
licited  by  any  one  in  the  Providence 
life  insurance  business.  It  is  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  American  press 
is  showing  its  sympathy  and  accord 
with  present-day  life  insurance  practi¬ 
ces.  Appearing  in  a  paper  in  Provi¬ 
dence — an  ultra  conservative  city — the 
editorial  had  additional  significance. 
The  Tribune’s  comments  follow: 

State  Life  Insurance  Fails 

The  plan  of  State  life  insurance  that  has 
been  tried  in  Wisconsin  has  proven  a  failure; 
it  is  announced  that  it  will  be  abandoned. 
Other  States  may  take  warning  if  they  will. 

The  Wisconsin  plan,  based  on  a  study  of 
European  forms  of  government  insurance,  was 
started  under  a  law  passed  in  1911  and  has 
been  in  actual  operation  about  one  year.  Un¬ 
der  it  a  life  fund  was  established,  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose  .  of 
granting  life  insurance  and  annuities  to  citi¬ 
zens.  In  the  first  year  of  business  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  thousand  dollars  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  three  hundred  and  eleven  lives. 

At  the  last  general  election  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  system  of  insurance. 
But  the  voters  rejected  the  proposition  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
At  the  same  time  the  La  Follette  kind  of 
statesmen  were  put  out  of  office.  The  State 
had  evidently  tired  of  the  senseless  and  ex¬ 
pensive  fads  foisted  upon  them  by  the  dem¬ 
agogues  who  had  elevated  themselves  into 
office  by  haranguing  the  people  on  “social 
justice”  and  other  seductive  subjects.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  was  put  into  power  that  has  already 
displayed  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  lessen 
the  taxpayers'  burdens.  So  the  State  life  in¬ 
surance  plan  goes  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  reg¬ 
ular  life  insurance  companies  are  to  be  in¬ 
vited  by  the  repeal  of  restrictive  and  oppres¬ 
sive  laws  relative  to  them,  to  come  back  into 
the  State  and  resume  business. 

This  experience  of  Wisconsin  should  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
other  States.  The  desire  to  “broaden  the 
State’s  usefulness”  in  a  public  welfare  sense 
has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  good  citizens,  but  the  experiences 
of  Wisconsin  should  teach  voters  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  progressive  legislation  and  fad 
legislation.  The  more  enthusiastic  faddists 
will,  of  course,  denounce  Wisconsin’s  aband¬ 
onment  of  State  life  insurance  as  rank  re¬ 
actionism;  but  thoughtful  persons  will  look 
deeper  to  discover  the  real  reasons  for  this 
revulsion  of  popular  opinion. 


A  QUESTION  HE  AVOIDS 


C.  A.  Goodrich,  Syracuse,  Never  Asks 
“How  Much  Insurance  Do  You 
Carry?” 


Sometimes  a  brand  new  and  very  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  comes  from  the  newest 
agent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  men,  while  they  have  not  had 
the  valuable  experience  of  many  of  the 
older  agents,  yet  have  this  advantage 
over  the  veterans,  that  they  haven’t 
had  time  to  get  into  ruts. 

C.  A.  Goodrich,  a  new  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  says  that  he  never  asks  a  man 
whether  he  has  insurance  or  not.  He 
assumes  on  general  principles  that  he 
has  it  and  if  he  asks  any  questions  on 
this  subject  it  is  “how  much  life  insur¬ 
ance  have  you?”  or  “in  what  company 
are  you  insured?”  or  something  of  that 
nature.  He  says  he  thinks  this  has  a 
certain  influence  upon  the  man  of 
whom  he  inquires  that  it  impresses 
him  with  the  idea  that  every  man 
ought  to  have  insurance  and  that  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  any  man  of  stand¬ 
ing  will  have  it.  He  also  thinks  that 
it  prevents  an  antagonistic  attitude  of 
mind  upon  the  part  of  the  prospect 
ivhile  the  direct  inquiry,  whether  he  is 
insured  or  not,  has  the  opposite  tend¬ 
ency.  Without  doubt  Mr.  Goodrich  is 
psychologically  sound  in  his  view  of 
this  matter. 


EXTRA-TERRITORIAL  CLAUSE 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Warns 
Agents  They  Must  Observe  This 
Provision  as  Instructed 


An  old  agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  was  recently  arrested  for 
soliciting  insurance  in  a  State  without 
a  license.  This  agent  got  into  trouble 
because  he  ignored  the  extra-territorial 
clause  of  his  contract  and  in  calling  the 
attention  of  other  agents  to  the  case 
the  Northwestern  cites  its  instruc¬ 
tions  to  agents,  one  section  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“Solicit  no  business  either  person¬ 
ally  or  by  correspondence  outside  of 
the  territory  covered  by  your  contract 
unless  the  written  consent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  company  in  charge  of 
such  other  territory  shall  first  have 
been  secured  through  your  general 
agent,  nor  (if  such  solicitation  is  to  be 
in  a  State  or  territory  other  than  that 
in  which  you  are  already  licensed)  un¬ 
til  an  agent’s  license  in  such  other 
State  or  territory  shall  have  been  se¬ 
cured  through  your  general  agent  and 
this  office. 

“Many  States  will  not  issue  an 
agent’s  license  to  a  non-resident; 
therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  both  to  you  and  to  the  company 
that  the  instructions  and  contract  re¬ 
quirements  be  strictly  complied  with 
and  no  extra-territorial  soliciting  be 
done  unless  nor  until  a  license  has 
been  obtained  through  this  office.  In 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  States  a 
heavy  fine  is  imposed  for  soliciting 
without  a  license  and  in  some  States 
ir,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  im¬ 
prisonment  so  to  do.” 


CANADIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


American  Companies  in  1914  Had  De¬ 
crease  of  $10,957,667 — Amount  of 
Insurance  in  Force 


The  total  amount  of  policies  in  Can¬ 
ada  taken  during  the  year  1914  was 
$217, 0*06,516,  which  is  less  than  the 
amount  taken  in  1913  by  $14,602,030. 
The  Canadian  companies  show  a  de¬ 
crease  in  1914  of  $5,988,258,  while  in 
1913  they  had  a  decrease  of  $9,774,014; 
the  British  companies  have  an  increase 
of  $2,343,895,  while  in  1913  they  had  a 
decrease  of  $369,257;  and  the  American 
companies  have  a  decrease  of  $10,957,- 
667,  while  in  1913  they  had  an  increase 
of  $22,546,714,  the  total  decrease  in  1914 
being  $14,602,030,  as  above  stated. 

The  respective  amounts  affected  are: 

Canadian  companies  . $125,505,324 

British  and  Colonial  co’s...  9,294,590 

U.  S.  companies .  82,206,602 

So  that  the  amount  taken  by  Cana¬ 
dian  companies  exceeds  that  taken  by 
the  British,  Colonial  and  United  States 
companies  taken  together  by  nearly 
$34,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  in  Canada  at  the  date  of  the  an¬ 
nual  statements  was  $1,242,160,478, 
which  shows  the  large  increase  of  $73,- 
570,451  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 
being  distributed  as  follows: 

Amount  in  force  Increase 
Canadian  companies  ..$  794,520,423$  43,882,521 

British  and  Colonial 

companies  .  60,770,658  2,593,863 

United  States  compan’s  386,869,397  27,094,067 

Total  . $1,242,160,478  $  73,57°,45i 


EXAMINES  WESTERN  STATES  LIFE 

S.  H.  Wolfe  has  begun  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  States  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  in  which  he  represents 
the  State  of  California.  The  State  of 
Wyoming  is  also  participating. 


The  Commercial  Life  &  Accident  is 
being  organized  in  New  Orleans. 


The  Penn  Mutual  has  re-entered 
Wisconsin. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  . $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  . .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

Our  field  representatives  have  found  business  good  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1915.  They  say  the  future  also  looks  good 
to  them.  They  are  progressive,  happy,  and  satisfied.  Ask 
them  the  reason. 

We  occasionally  have  an  agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OP  THE 


or  •OSTON  KASSACHU9CTT9 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1851 

New  policies  with  modern  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  of  Agendea 


ADDITIONAL  INSURANCE 

Times  are  so  good,  money  so  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
so  pointedly  that  almost  every  old  pol¬ 
icyholder — even  if  only  a  few  years  old 
— should  be  in  line  for  additional  in¬ 
surance,  says  the  Missouri  State  Life. 

The  best  way  to  interest  an  old  and 
satisfied  member  is  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advantage  of  carrying  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  policies.  If  he  carries  O. 
L.  insurance  payable  at  death  only,  talk 
additional  in  an  income  or  endowment 
policy. 

You  will  find  that  few  people  care 
to  increase  their  insurance  exactly  as 
it  stands — they  will  hardly  talk  about 
it — while  if  a  new  turn  is  given  to  the 
proposition  that  will  fit  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  case,  additional 
insurance  can  often  be  sold. 

Every  particular  case  is  up  to  the 
agent’s  individual  judgment,  and  he 
should  know  better  how  to  proceed 
than  we  can  tell  him.  The  point  is. 
there’s  lots  of  additional  to  be  had  If 
agents  will  go  after  it  properly. 


October  1,  1915. 

FINANCIAL  MISTAKES  OF 

LEADERS  AND  THINKERS 

MANY  FAMOUS  MEN  UNDERWENT 
HILLIS’  EXPERIENCES 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Incidents  in  Careers  of  Mark  Twain, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  General 
Grant 


Financial  misfortune  is  often  the  por¬ 
tion  of  leaders  and  thinkers,  wherefore 
ir.  the  light  of  historic  instances  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  may 
well  take  heart  of  grace.  His  dramatic 
story  of  his  luckless  speculations  in 
Western  timber  lands,  told  eloquently 
from  the  storied  pulpit  of  Plymouth 
Church,  still  rings  in  the  public  ear. 
And  yet  how  like  a  repeat  of  history  it 
seems.  The  very  mention  of  it  brings 
before  the  mind’s  eye  visions  of 
scores  of  the  world’s  great  who  fell 
into  the  same  error  and  retrieved  it  by 
unremitting  toil  just  as  Dr.  Hillis  pro¬ 
poses  to  do. 

Clergyman  a  Frequent  Victim 

The  clergyman  is  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  advice  of  well-meaning  friends 
and  the  artifice  of  the  charlatan,  for 
although  he  has  breadth  of  vision  his 
mind  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  things 
of  earth  that  he  has  little  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  trend  of  affairs,  says 
the  New  York  Times. 

“I  was  careless  of  my  temporalities,” 
you  remember  the  impecunious  Gold¬ 
smith  makes  Dr.  Primrose  say  in  “The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  Trusting  all  his 
money  to  the  merchant  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town,  the  Vicar  distributed  alms  to 
the  poor  and  dispensed  hospitality  with 
open  hands.  When  disaster  came  upon 
him  he  did  the  best  that  he  could,  with¬ 
drew  from  his  associations,  and  faced 
the  world  with  high  courage  and  firm 
resolve  until  again  fortune  smiled 
anew. 

Although  the  minister  is  more  liable 
to  financial  error  than  other  classes  of 
professional  men,  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  filled  with  instances  of 
leaders  of  thought  who  have  fallen  into 
the  same  pitfalls. 

Mark  Twain's  Hard  Luck 
The  homely  wisdom  which  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  puts  into  the 
utterances  of  his  hero,  “Puddenhead 
Wilson,”  are  hard-earned  axioms  com¬ 
ing  from  his  own  financial  reverses. 

He  warns  us  in  one  of  the  inimitable 
paragraphs  to  beware  of  putting  one’s 
eggs  in  different  baskets,  for  better  it 
is  to  put  them  all  in  the  same  place 
and  watch  the  basket. 

There  are  few  men  who  can  attend 
to  one  thing  well.  The  minister,  the 
writer,  and  the  teacher  are  less  likely 
than  those  in  any  otlu  vocations  to 
win  material  success. 

In  the  days  when  get-rich-quick  con¬ 
cerns  flourished  especial  attention  was 
given  to  the  ministry,  and  alluring  cir¬ 
culars  were  sent  to  them  giving  them 
special  rates  on  the  consideration  that 
they  would  recommend  stocks  to  the 
members  of  their  flocks.  Occasionally 
one  fell  into  the  trap,  to  his  great  sor¬ 
row  and  to  that  of  those  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  his  counsel. 

In  these  days  it  is  the  “nudge”  and 
the  “whisper”  which  so  often  leaves 
the  clergyman  with  little  save  his  libra¬ 
ry.  Some  friend  who  knows  or  thinks 
he  does  bestows  the  kindly  hint  upon 
the  man  of  the  cloth,  who  takes  all 
that  is  said  as  gospel  and  gives  over 
his  savings. 

The  anxiety  of  the  minister  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future  of  his  family  is  as 
intense  as  is  that  of  men  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  he  has  little  opportunity 
for  making  those  sudden  coups  which 
so  often  lead  others  to  fortune. 

Providing  for  Future 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
ventories  of  estates  are  impressed  with 
the  wide  variety  of  worthless  stocks 
and  bonds  which  find  their  way  into 
the  strong  boxes  of  ministers,  of  phy¬ 
sicians  and  even  lawyers.  These  pro¬ 


fessions  are  noted  for  their  accumula 
tions  of  "cats  and  dogs.”  Even  in  the 
appraisal  of  the  property  of  the  great¬ 
est  financiers  are  found  many  securi¬ 
ties  purchased  often  on  account  of  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  which  are  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
The  business  man  makes  losses  and 
retrieves  them,  the  professional  man 
intent  on  his  own  affairs  is  likely  to 
drop  the  game,  to  sell  house  and  goods 
and  become  a  slave  to  debt.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Dwight  Hillis  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Mark 
Twain,  of  General  Grant,  and  of  a  host 
of  others  who  found  themselves  at  mid¬ 
dle  age  in  much  the  same  predicament. 

.The  great  historic  instance  is  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  saw  himself  the 
head  of  a  great  publishing  house,  pro¬ 
ducing  costly  books  and  rare  editions, 
and  issuing  scholarly  reviews  from  the 
ever  busy  press.  The  fall  of  the  house 
of  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
the  secret  partner  for  years,  was  one  of 
the  great  failures  in  the  publishing 
trade.  His  commercial  advisers,  so 
confident  were  they  in  his  genius,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  directions  without  question. 
Finally  came  the  crash  under  £130,- 
000  of  debt,  for  which  the  novelist  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility.  Despite  his 
advancing  age  and  his  growing  infirm¬ 
ities  he  evolved  poems  and  novels  from 
his  fertile  brain  and  repafd  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  staggering  debt.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  the  earnings  of  his 
pen  contributed  £40,000  to  his  credit¬ 
ors. 

Helped  By  H.  H.  Rogers 

Mark  Twain  had  for  many  years  re¬ 
ceived  large  royalties.  Through  thq 
advice  of  his  friends  he  was  induced 
to  invest  in  the  firm  of  Charles  L.  Web¬ 
ster  &  Co.  of  this  city.  When  disaster 
came  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  off  the 
full  amount.  By  writing  unceasingly, 
and  lecturing  around  the  world,  he 
did  it. 

The  erroneous  impression  prevails  to 
this  day  that  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers, 
Standard  Oil  millionaire  and  long  his 
friend,  contributed  money  to  tide  the 
author  over  his  period  of  misfortune. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rogers  never 
gave  a  cent.  He  constituted  himself 
general  manager  for  Mark  Twain,  and 
gave  the  business  of  authorship  the 
benefit  of  that  acumen  and  common 
sense  which  it  so  often  lacks.  The  in¬ 
debtedness  was  discharged,  and  the 
name  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens  will  always 
be  connected  with  an  honorable  and 
courageous  life. 

General  Grant 

The  last  days  of  the  life  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  were  also  clouded  by 
his  financial  troubles.  Although  a  suc¬ 
cessful  leader  of  men,  he  was  never 
able  to  make  a  success  as  the  captain 
of  his  financial  destiny.  As  a  business 
man  he  had  been  a  failure  in  civil  life. 
He  returned  to  the  army,  became  the 
leader  of  thousands  on  embattled  fields, 
gained  the  Presidency,  and  in  his  old 
age  wandered  into  Wall  Street. 
Through  the  failure  of  Grant  &  Ward 
he  was  involved  in  financial  ruin.  In 
his  last  days,  and  while  suffering  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain,  he  sat  down  to  the 
writing  of  his  memoirs  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  wife.  The  world  has  no 
finer  example  of  the  force  of  a  fine  na¬ 
ture  struggling  against  adversity  than 
is  afforded  by  the  last  days  of  the  great 
Captain  of  the  armies  of  the  North. 

The  acknowledgment  by  Dr.  Hillis  of 
what  he  considered  a  grievous  fault  in 
mixing  with  secular  affairs  has  its  par¬ 
allel  in  recent  times  in  that  dramatic 


scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  two 
years  ago,  when  Lloyd  George  confes¬ 
sed  in  the  presence  of  political  friends 
and  opponents  alike  that  he  had  been 
indiscreet  in  investing  in  Marconi 
stocks  and  expressed  regret  for  his 
mistake.  On  that  occasion  the  House 
rang  with  applause. 

It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  the  lit¬ 
erary  worker  who  carries  most  the 
burden  of  debt  by  reason  of  his  lack 
of  attention  to  business  detail  and  of 
understanding  of  commercial  dealings. 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  Great  Cham  of 
Literature,  working  with  incessant  in¬ 
dustry  and  yet  often  without  means  to 
buy  the  comforts  of  life,  writing  his 
“Rasselas”  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
mother’s  funeral,  was  harassed  by  debt 
for  nearly  all  his  days. 

Balzac  Wanted  to  Be  a  Financier 

We  have  Balzac  forsaking  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  conceiving  himself  to  a  leader 
of  industrial  enterprise,  going  to  Sar¬ 
dinia  to  make  his  fortune  from  the 
slag  heaps  of  the  abandoned  Roman 
mines.  The  idea  was  almost  feasible, 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  by  extracting  the  fabled 
gold  had  not  his  idea  been  anticipated 
and  what  little  there  was  in  it  had  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  profits  of  others. 

Here  looms  the  great  figure  of  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  the  elder,  who  conquered 
hundreds  of  thousands  by  the  magic  of 
his  pen,  and  yet  had  so  little  grasp  of 
detail  in  the  handling  of  his  own  affairs 
that  in  his  later  years  he  was  a  fugitive 
of  debt.  He  built  his  castle  of  Monte 
Cristo  at  a  cost  of  500,000  francs  and 
surrounded  himself  by  a  retinue  of  ser¬ 
vants.  His  literary  labors  were  often 
interrupted  by  his  numerous  lawsuits, 
for  he  made  impossible  contracts  and 
broke  them  cheerfully,  and  snapped  his 
fingers  in  the  faces  of  irate  publishers. 

South  Sea  Bubble 

The  fame  of  the  great  South  Sea 
Bubble,  in  which  many  thousands  lost 
their  all  in  speculation,  still  echoes, 
and  tradition  says  that  the  scheme 
really  grew  out  of  the  brains  of  Daniel 
Defoe  and  Robert  Harley.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  was  never  a  man  who 
combined  so  wonderful  a  faculty  for 
giving  advice  on  finance  to  others  and 
profiting  by  it  so  little  himself  as  the 
author  of  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  life  of  Selkirk  abound 
in  details  for  the  guidance  of  man  in 
trying  circumstances.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  literature  of  finance  are 
wonderfully  convincing. 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Horae  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

19,4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 


SurP>u» .  $5,003,584.45 
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220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agta. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


At  the  recent  conven- 
This  Talk  tion  of  the  Western 

Won  a  States  Life,  G.  A.  Chris- 

Prize  tensen,  of  Salt  Lake 

City,  won  the  leading 
prize  offered  for  the  best  five  minute 
selling  talk.  He  took  a  farmer  for  his 
prospect  and  said: 

“Mr.  Jones,  I  have  come  to  you  with 
a  business  proposition  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  every  business  man,  and  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  are  susceptible  to 
good  things,  I  have  come  to  you  to 
bring  this  matter  to  your  attention.  1 
have  five  minutes,  I  cannot  give  you 
any  more,  so  come  down  off  the  hay 
load,  will  you?  My  proposition  is  to 
double  your  estate,  Mr.  Jones.  I  have 
a  business  proposition  that  will  double 
your  estate  by  paying  a  small  tax.  You 
have  a  home,  Mr.  Jones;  it  is  your 
own.  How  much  taxes  does  it  cost 
you?  About  3  per  cent.  If  you  will 
pay  our  Company,  Mr.  Jones,  3  per 
cent,  annually,  I  will  double  your  es¬ 
tate  and  it  is  yours  to-day  just  as  much 
as  it  will  be  20  years  from  now,  if  you 
die  to-day.  You  say  you  owe  $1,500  on 
your  little  home.  If  you  die,  you  will 
leave  that  home  mortgaged,  you  will 
leave  your  family  without  any  money 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage;  if  you  take 
my  proposition,  they  will  have  $2,000  in 
cash,  can  clear  the  mortgage  and  have 
a  little  left.  You  don’t  believe  in  life 
insurance?  Don’t  flatter  yourself;  you 
are  not  the  only  man  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  life  insurance.  The  Indian  has 
the  same  idea.  If  he  dies,  all  he  wants 
to  leave  Mrs.  Squaw  is  a  tomahawk, 
a  pelt  and  a  string  of  beads.  That  is 
not  enough  for  you;  you  want  to  leave 
a  nice  home  to  live  in,  a  little  money 
to  tide  over  a  bad  place.  Lay  aside 
your  prejudices  and  become  humble  as 
a  little  child  and  live  for  the  worth  of 
living.  The  things  that  appeal  to  the 
Indian  do  not  appeal  to  you.  You  want 
better  things  and  by  paying  a  tax  of  3 
per  cent,  a  year,  you  can  have  all  that 
you  want.  You  want  to  wait  three 
months?  Three  months  won’t  do,  Mr. 
Jones.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  going 
to  die  the  last  day  of  the  month?  Do 
you  know  that  you  will  die  100  days 
from  to-day?  Do  you  know  that  you 
will  die  to-day?  To-day  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  other  day,  because  it 
might  hapen  to-day.  Get  busy  now  and 
do  this  thing  while  you  can  pass  the 
examination.  I  am  not  too  sure  the 
company  will  have  you.  How  old  was 
your  grandfather?  Your  father?  Your 
mother?  Your  grandmother?  Your  sis¬ 
ter?  Is  she  living?  When  were  you 
born?  You  are  fifty  years  old?  Of 
course  it  will  cost  you  more  than  a 
young  man,  but  you  get  just  as  much 
money  back,  the  only  difference  is  you 
pay  more  for  your  protection — you 
don’t  pay  a  cent  more  if  you  live.  The 
company  can’t  help  that  you  have  de¬ 
layed  this  proposition,  your  family 
can’t  help  it,  so  just  sign  your  name 
on  the  bottom  as  I  did  above  here — in 
full,  Mr.  Jones.” 

*  *  * 

Frequently  prominent 
Winning  agents  tell  stories  of 

an  Industrial  how  they  succeed  in 

Community  writing  a  $50,000  or 

$100,000  case.  From  the 

humbler  ranks  of  agents  come  many 
intensely  human  interest  happenings, 
too,  and  the  following  story  of  how  an 
industrial  agent  makes  himself  popular 
in  a  community  where  a  great  many 
men  are  employed  is  worth  repeating: 

"Agent  R.  T.  Weinberg,  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  in  Greenpoint,  N.  Y„  collect¬ 
ed  regularly  from  a  Polish  family  on 
policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  not  able  to  persuade 
the  parents  to  take  out  insurance  on 
themselves.  Somewhat  recently  the 
premiums  became  in  arrears,  and  final¬ 


ly  the  mother  told  the  agent  that  be¬ 
cause  of  her  husband  having  ‘lost  his 
job  in  the  mill,’  they  would  be  obliged 
to  cancel  their  insurance.  When  asked 
as  to  the  reason,  the  woman  maintain¬ 
ed  that  she  did  not  know.  Believing  the 
man  to  be  worthy,  Mr.  Weinberg  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  and  the  children,  in 
company  with  a  relative  or  neighbor 
who  could  speak  English,  call  on  the 
superintendent  of  the  mill  and  ask  for 
the  husband’s  reinstatement.  She  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  landlord.  He  refused,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  antagonizing  the 
management  of  the  mill,  whereupon 
Mr.  Weinberg  told  her  that  he  would 
accompany  her  to  the  office  of  the  mill 
company  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  hus¬ 
band’s  reinstatement. 

“Upon  making  known  the  reason  for 
the  call,  and  explaining  that  he  was  not 
influenced  by  any  monetary  considera¬ 
tion,  the  superintendent  informed  him 
that  the  husband,  in  consequence  of 
his  heavy  work  had  become  ruptured, 
and  that  owing  to  such  fact  had  been 
unable  to  longer  perform  his  usual  du¬ 
ties,  that  the  mill  company  had  offered 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  hospital  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  undergo  an  operation. 
The  man,  being  a  recent  emigrant,  was 
afraid  to  submit  to  an  operation,  and 
upon  his  refusal  was  informed  that 
such  being  the  case  the  mill  company 
could  do  nothing  further  for  him,  but 
that  if  he  would  undergo  the  opera¬ 
tion,  they  would,  in  view  of  the  agent’s 
appeal,  see  what  concession  could  be 
made  him. 

“Agent  Weinberg  persuaded  him  to 
undergo  the  operation,  and  also  made 
clear  to  the  mill  company  the  fact  that 
the  family  was  in  destitute  circum¬ 
stances,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
allowance  of  five  dollars  per  week  from 
that  company  for  the  support  of  the 
wife  and  children,  in  addition  to  which 
they  also  paid  his  house  rent  and  the 
amount  to  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  local  grocer.  This  man  was  under 
treatment  for  about  two  months.  He  is 
now  completely  cured,  has  been  given 
lighter  employment  at  better  wages 
which  has  enabled  him  to  take  out  in¬ 
surance  on  his  own  life  as  well  as  that 
of  his  wife.  Furthermore,  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  are  still  singing  the 
praises  of  the  agent  who  was  the  direct 
means  of  saving  them  from  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  total  disaster. 

“The  superintendent  told  me  that 
this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar 
acts  of  kindness  performed  by  this 
agent.” 

*  *  * 

A  certain  famous  old  man, 
Three  one  of  the  most  successful 
Keys  to  business  men  in  the  history 
Success  of  this  country,  used  to  say 

to  the  scores  of  fellows  who 
came  to  him  for  advice: 

“My  son,  there  are  three  keys  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Lose  them  and  you  will  find  the 
world’s  doors  locked  in  your  face. 

“They  are  discretion,  fidelity,  and 
steadfastness.  You  can’t  go  far  and 
you  won’t  last  long,  without  them.  I’ve 
watched  men  rise  and  fall  for  sixty 
years,  and  I  never  saw  a  traitor  pros¬ 
per — a  babbler  stick — nor  a  half-meas¬ 
ure  man  endure. 

“Keep  faith,  keep  your  mouth  shut, 
keep  at  it — and  you’ll  always  be  sure 
of  your  bread  and  board.  The  moment 
you  put  a  price  on  your  word,  or  di¬ 
vulge  confidential  matters,  or  quit  a 
job  half-done — you’re  a  marked-down 
proposition.  I’d  rather  drive  a  faith¬ 
ful,  willing  draught-horse  than  trust 
tc-  a  tricky  thoroughbred.” 

Taking  the  foregoing  quotation  as  a 
text  the  Reliance  Life  says: 

Discretion  is  nothing  more  than  the 
knack  of  using  good  judgment  at  all 
times,  both  for  yourself  and  for  your 
company.  It  means  that  one  must  have 


ENDOWMENT  OR  SAVINGS  BANK 


Comparison  of  Returns  Under  the 
Travelers  20  Year  Endowment  Uni¬ 
form  Premium  Contract  at  Age  35 
and  an  Annual  Investment  of  the  Pre¬ 
miums  Therefor  at  3/2%  Compound 
I nterest 


amount,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to 
$846.60. 

The  return  under  the  endowment 
policy  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  by 
$153.4-0,  the  cost  of  the  insurance  being 
only  part  of  the  interest. 
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The  above  table  illustrates  in  detail 
the  comparative  values  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  a  Twenty  Year  Endow¬ 
ment  Policy  at  age  thirty-five,  with  the 
result  of  saving  an  amount  equal  to  the 
premium  at  compound  interest. 

The  results  through  saving  depend 
upon  methodical  deposits  at  a  certain 
date  annually  and  the  amount  depends 
on  living. 

The  endowment  policy  guarantees 
that  the  amount  desired  will  be  attain¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  20  years  or  immedi¬ 
ately  at  death. 

Note  the  following  details: 

The  advantage  in  favor  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  policy,  in  case  of  death, 
ranges  from  $956.19  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  to  $5.24  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  year.  The  last  three  years,  if  the 
insured  lives,  are  in  favor  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  hank.  The  maximum  advantage 
of  saving  is  $238.96  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years. 

The  total  cost  and  the  deposits 


The  advantage  in  favor  of  saving  at 
compound  interest  at  the  end  of  20 
years  is  largely  offset  by  the  options 
under  the  endowment  policy  at  that 
time,  for  the  holder  of  the  endowment 
policy  may  receive,  if  he  desires,  a  paid 
up  insurance  of  $1,000  and  $434  in  cash. 
That  is,  he  has  had  insurance  of  the 
whole  amount  for  twenty  years  and 
can  then  receive  a  return  of  over  one- 
half  of  all  the  amount  he  has  paid  and 
$1,000  of  paid  up  insurance  in  addi¬ 
tion. 

There  is  another  very  important 
point.  The  saving  plan  is  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  death,  but  of  permanent 
disability  from  accident  or  disease. 

Under  the  endowment  policy,  total 
permanent  disability  matures  the  end- 
dowment  policy  and  the  insured  imme¬ 
diately  begins  to  receive  an  annuity 
for  life,  the  balance  of  the  instalments 
unpaid  at  his  death  being  paid  to  his 
benefi'iary. 


a  good  supply  of  “horse  sense” — that 
he  must  be  right  before  going  ahead, 
but  when  he  does  go  ahead,  to  keep  on 
going  till  the  task  is  finished. 

Fidelity  is  being  loyal.  The  loyal 
man  is  never  a  knocker  of  his  com¬ 
pany;  he  is  always  a  booster.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  that  company,  just  as  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  himself  and  his  fellow- 
workers. 

Steadfastness  is  all  that  the  name 
itself  implies.  To  be  steadfast  one 
must  be  steady — must  be  a  plugger 
and  a  sticker.  No  matter  how  hard  a 
job  may  be,  the  steadfast  man  tackles 
it  with  gritted  teeth  and  a  smile — and 
he  keeps  at  it  till  the  job  is  completed. 
When  he  starts  a  thing,  he  finishes  it, 
every  time. 

Discretion,  fidelity  and  steadfastness 
are  words  to  be  kept  in  mind  all  the 
time.  There  is  a  world  of  inspiration 
in  them,  and  if  one  will  concentrate 
his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  upon  them, 
no  goal  is  fixed  too  far — no  reward  is 
set  too  high. 


ENDLESS  CHAIN 


How  Jay  H.  Emerson  Wrote  Twenty- 
Eight  Applications  During  a  Month 
in  Summer 


Jay  H.  Emerson,  of  Chicago,  recently 
told  how  he  wrote  28  applications  for 
$298,700  during  the  first  month  of  last 
Summer.  The  story  in  his  own  words 
follows: 

When  I  first  started  in  the  business,  among 
the  men  I  worked  on  was  a  prospect  for  a 
good  line  of  insurance.  It  took  me  five  years 
to  write  him.  His  application  was  for  $25,000. 
This  was  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  he 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  wrote  for  $10,000  later  for  $5,000, 
then  for  a  $50,000  policy.  I  have  also  writ¬ 
ten  his  partner  for  a  total  of  $38,000.  In¬ 
troductions  received  through  these  men  led 
me  on  to  a  chain  of  more  than  a  quarter 
million  of  business  previous  to  last  month. 
Last  May  I  called  on  the  partner.  He  had 


promised  me  a  policy  on  his  wife  payable  to 
their  children.  He  said  that  his  wife  was 
ready  to  take  out  $6,000  insurance.  I  wrote 
the  application  and  had  two  income  policies 
of  $50  per  month  each  issued  in  favor  of  the 
children.  In  June  I  delivered  the  income 
policies  and  canceled  the  original  $6,000. 
While  delivering  them  I  wrote  the  husband 
for  $25,000.  He  introduced  me  to  a  friend 
whom  I  wrote  for  $5,000.  I  delivered  that 
policy  and  another  for  $5,000,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  wrote  him  for  an  income  policy  of  $50 
per  month  payable  to  his  wife.  This  gentle¬ 
man  introduced  me  to  his  brother  whom  I 
wrote  an  income  policy  paying  $50  a  month. 

In  June,  I  again  solicited  the  second  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  chain.  I  wrote  him  for  $50,000. 
He  gave  me  letters  to  two  friends,  both  of 
whom  I  expect  to  write  within  the  next  60 
days  for  $75,000  total,  and  the  chain  is  still 
pulling.  I  wrote  another  man  whom  I  had 
written  twice  before,  connected  with  the  same 
chain,  for  $5,000. 

In  other  words,  a  chain  commenced  15  years 
ago  produced  for  me  last  month  business 
amounting  to  $127,000,  besides  good  prospects 
for  $75,000  of  business  on  entirely  new  people 
in  the  near  future. 

Another  commenced  about  seven  years  ago, 
which  has  previously  produced  over  $300,000, 
brought  me  six  applications  during  the  month 
amounting  to  $83,390.  A  third  chain  started 
about  eight  years  ago,  which  has  produced 
$150,000  of  business,  brought  me  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  $25,00. 

These  three  “chains”  produced  14  applica¬ 
tions  for  $235,000  in  June,  and  have  produced 
about  $1,100,000  insurance  for  me  to  date  (July 

6,  191s). 


TO  OPEN  SELLING  SCHOOL 

The  Missouri  State  Life  on  October 
4  will  open  a  life  insurance  school  of 
life  insurance  salesmanship.  The  tui¬ 
tion  of  this  school  will  be  free,  and  the 
only  expense  attached  to  it  will  be  a 
man’s  railroad  fare  to  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
turn,  and  his  board.  Suitable  boarding 
places  will  be  secured  for  a  man  tak¬ 
ing  this  course,  including  meals,  for 
$1  per  day. 

The  morning  sessions  of  the  school 
will  begin  at  9  o’clock.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  unable  to  attend  the  morning 
sessions,  evening  classes  will  be  held 
two  evenings  each  week,  during  which 
time  the  same  course  will  be  available. 


October  1,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


TO  BOOST  SOUTHERN  ASSNS. 

PLAN  AN  IMPORTANT  CONGRESS 


Southeastern  Assns.  Want  National 
Executive  Committee  M id-Year  Meet¬ 
ing  Held  in  Washington 


There  is  much  enthusiasm  evident 
among  members  of  the  Southeastern 
Life  Underwriters'  associations.  They 
are  planning  big  things  looking  to  the 
substantial  development  of  the  life 
underwriters’  movement  throughout 
Virginia,  District  of  Columbia  and 
Maryland,  and,  incidentally,  to  lend  an 
impetus  to  the  work  over  the  whole 
country.  They  plan  to  hold  a  big 
congress  of  the  Southeastern  Under¬ 
writers’  associations  in  Washington 
and  have  asked  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  have  the  National  Executive 
Committee  hold  its  mid-year  meeting 
in  Washington  preceding  the  proposed 
congress. 

The  National  association  ’as  in  the 
past  been  reluctant  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  holding  the  mid-year 
meeting  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  any  place  outside  of  New 
York.  While  this  action  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  standpoint  of  location 
of  insurance  interests,  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  if  the  holding  of  the  meeting 
at  some  other  point  would  best  serve 
the  constructive  policy  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  change  the  meeting  place. 

To  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Underwriters’  associations  in 
this  respect  would  add  greatly  to  the 
prestige  of  their  proposed  congress. 


fifteenth  Inaugural  Dinner  at 
Pittsburgh 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

largest  life  insurance  agency  in  the 
world.  His  agency  has  been  a  training 
school  for  tlie  development  of  strong 
personal  producers,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  men 
placed  in  the  agency  this  year  have 
produced  approximately  $1,600,000  of 
business  for  the  first  nine  months. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Woods  contributed 
largely  to  make  Pittsburgh  a  great  cen¬ 
ter  for  life  insurance  production,  but  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  life  under¬ 
writers  by  reason  of  his  great  contribu 
tions  to  insurance  literature.  He  has 
given  liberally  of  both  time  and  money 
ta  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  work  through 
the  National  Association  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  committeeman. 
The  honor  bestowed  upon  him  was 
well  merited. 

But  it  remained  for  Pittsburgh  to 
show  its  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
Mr.  Woods,  and  this  was  done  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  It  was  simply  an  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Woods  night  and  the  speakers 
wanted  to  talk  about  Mr.  Woods  and 
his  achievements.  A  feature  that  has 
received  much  consideration  in  the 
agency  headed  by  Mr.  Woods  is  that 
of  expert  salesmanship — effective  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  production  of  business  and 
in  the  selection  of  representatives. 
During  his  administration,  Mr.  Woods 
will  give  considerable  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  business  of  life  insurance. 

Honored  Guests 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINQ 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York! 

Of  the  People 
By  the  People 
For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$306,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


BLOTTER  A  PROSPECT 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Calls  Atten¬ 
tion  to  Case  in  a  Nebraska 
Hotel 


The  value  of  advertising  blotters  has 
always  been  questionable  although 
once  in  a  while  an  agent  who  has  had 
success  in  writing  insurance  through 
such  introductions — Clarence  C.  Swift 
of  the  John  Hancock  in  New  York  City 
is  a  case  in  point — comes  to  attention. 

In  discussing  blotters  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Mutual  Life’s  Field  Notes  said  in 
its  last  issue  that  it  is  unusual  in  any 
advertising  of  this  nature  to  trace  a 
direct  result,  but  occasionally  a  case 
occurs  where  it  learns  of  business  se¬ 
cured  through  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
company  blotter.  It  then  cites  a  letter 
of  inquiry  received  by  the  Company 
and  by  it  referred  to  J.  J.  Hughes,  of 
Council  Bluff,  an  agent.  Mr.  Hughes 
found  that  the  inquiry  directly  resulted 
from  the  prospect  seeing  a  Northwest¬ 
ern  blotter  in  a  Nebraska  hotel.  He 
communicated  the  facts  to  the  company 
after  writing  the  case  thus  developed. 


AMERICAN  WAR  LOSSES 

In  talking  to  agents  of  the  New  York 
Life  about  the  war  Thomas  A.  Buck¬ 
ner,  vice-president,  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  never  lost  a  single  penny  of 
principal  or  interest  in  forty  years  in 
Europe.  No  policyholder  in  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and  no  beneficiary,  has 
had  to  wait  an  unnecessary  minute  for 
his  cash.  Other  companies  have  taken 
advantage  of  moratorias,  some  paying 
15  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  or  some  other 
per  cent,  of  their  obligations  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  creditors  wait  for  the  balance. 
The  New  York  Life  has  never  taken 
advantage  of  that  privilege.  When  a 
claim  was  due,  the  money  was  in  hand 
to  pay  it.  The  war  losses  for  the  year 
have  aggregated  about  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  rather  less  than  was  anticipated 
and  provided  for,  a  bagatelle  compara¬ 
tively  in  a  business  its  size.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  three  or  four  of 
our  big  policyholders  might  die  in  a 
twelve-month  from  natural  causes  en¬ 
tailing  as  great  loss  or  more.  Each 
country  stands  on  its  own  footing  in  the 
matter  of  war  losses.  American  policy¬ 
holders’  dividends  will  not  be  less  on 
account  of  war  losses  abroad. 


Among  the  home  office  men  of  out- 
of-town  companies  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  W.  D.  Wyman,  president  of 
the  Berkshire  Life  and  Winslow  Rus¬ 
sell,  superintendent  of  agents  for  the 
Phoenix  Mutual. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  more  than 
350  life  underwriters,  was  voted  the 
most  enthusiastic  ever  held  by  the 
Pittsburgh  association.  President  C.  K. 
Brust,  of  the  Pittsburgh  association, 
after  welcoming  the  visitors,  introduced 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Sontliern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31.  1914; 

.  . .  *11, 138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653  95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256.046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


Royal  S.  Goldsbury  as  toastmaster,  who 
in  keeping  with  the  front  part  of  his 
name  was  royal  in  manner,  sunshiny 
in  wit,  and  pure  gold  in  enacting  the 
part  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  Goldsbury  did  not  assume  to  in¬ 
troduce  Mr.  Woods,  for  where  he  is 
not  known  in  life  insurance  there  life 
insurance  is  not.  He  simply  said: 
“We  will  hear  Mr.  Woods.”  Mr.  Woods 
outlined  the  program  of  activities 
which  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column 
of  this  paper. 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Silent  Speeches 

Following  Mr.  Woods  there  were  a 
number  of  silent  speeches  from  the 
following  guests:  E.  B.  Hamlin,  Cleve¬ 
land;  James  M.  Dickey,  Erie;  W.  M. 
“Billy”  Wood,  Pittsburgh;  Charles 
Jerome  Edwards,  New  York;  Neil  D. 
Sills,  Richmond;  Ernest  J.  Clark,  Bal¬ 
timore;  H.  Wibert  Spence,  Detroit; 
W.  M.  Furey,  Pittsburgh;  T.  J.  Dan¬ 
ner,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  W.  Scovel, 
Pittsburgh;  George  W.  Ryan,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  J.  M.  Kistler,  .Pittsburgh. 

Among  the  guests  who  spoke  were 
F.  W.  Tracy,  Buffalo;  W.  C.  Lyne, 
Pittsburgh;  J.  Henry  Johnson,  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  A.  C.  Larson,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Hugh  M.  Willet,  Atlanta;  Henry 
J.  Powell,  Louisville;  W.  D.  Wyman, 
president  of  the  Berkshire;  John  H. 
Shuff,  Postmaster,  Cincinnati;  W.  E. 
Bilheimer,  St.  Louis,  and  Lawrence  C. 
Priddy,  New  York. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Priddy  said: 
“It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to 
come  to  Pittsburgh,  because  Pittsburgh 
does  big  things  on  a  big  scale,  in  a 
big  way.”  He  said  of  the  dinner:  “It 
is  the  best  I  ever  attended  anywhere 
at  any  time  in  the  world.”  Speaking 
of  the  association  and  its  activities  he 
said:  “Every  man  engaged  in  the 

business  of  insurance  should  give  free¬ 


ly  of  his  time,  money  and  brains  to 
further  the  movement.” 

John  H.  Shuff’s  Tribute  to  Pittsburgh’s 
Shining  Light 

Mr.  Shuff  is  known  as  the  only 
John  H.  Shuff  who  hails  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  aside  from  producing  a  big 
business  for  the  Union  Central  Life  he 
has  charge  of  the  Postoffice  for  Uncle 
Sam.  Among  other  things  he  said  of 
Mr.  Woods:  “Woods  is  the  peer  of 
any  man  on  earth  in  his  profession. 
His  fight  for  the  freedom  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  from  taxation  is  the  marvel  of 
the  age.” 

Henry  J.  Powell,  of  Louisville,  known 
as  the  membership  evangelist  and  a 
star  at  telling  “nigger”  stories,  lived 
up  to  his  reputation  by  securing  up¬ 
ward  of  forty  members  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  association  during  his  sermon. 

W.  E.  Bilheimer,  of  St.  Louis,  gave  a 
fitting  climax  and  benediction  to  the 
pleasant  evening  in  a  word  picture  of 
the  part  played  by  life  insurance  sales¬ 
men  in  their  profession.  He  said  that 
in  placing  a  policy  of  life  insurance 
salesmen  were  fighting  criminality, 
vice,  want,  poor  farms,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  other  institutions  conducted 
by  the  State  with  the  strongest  weapon 
known  to  humanity. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


R.  A.  Young  has  qualified  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  $100,000  Club  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Life  of  Chicago.  This  is  his  third 
term.  W.  H.  Hamm  is  vice-president. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  1,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2497  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1879. 


DROP  “PART-TIME”  COGNOMEN 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters,  through  its  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  took  some  action  this  week  which 
may  mean  the  ultimate  disappearance 
of  the  expression  “part-time  man” 
from  insurance  nomenclature.  Here¬ 
after,  the  association  will  direct  its  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  “rake-off  man.”  They 
figure  that  there  may  be  extenuating 
circumstances  for  the  part-time  man, 
but  none  for  the  rake-off  man. 

The  association  will  also  be  extreme¬ 
ly  busy  with  propaganda  to  develop 
salesmanship.  When  one  stops  to  think 
of  the  millions  of  insurance  sold  each 
year  and  of  the  unscientific,  haphazard 
manner  in  which  it  is  sold,  the  result 
is  a  constant  source  of  wonder. 

Correct  and  intelligent  salesmanship 
is  the  hobby  of  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers.  Few  men  have  had  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  over  the  salesmen  in 
insurance  What  Mr.  Woods  has  seen 
in  his  experience  has  caused  him  to 
take  the  action  he  did  in  inducing  the 
life  underwriters’  association  to  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  the  selling  side 
of  insurance. 


GETTING  THE  LEAST  OUT  OF  A 
CONVENTION 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  in  calling 
to  the  attention  of  underwriters  the 
manner  in  which  insurance  conven¬ 
tions  often  fail  to  bring  out  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  meetings  can  cite  a  re¬ 
cent  incident  to  bring  home  its  point. 
The  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of 
New  Jersey,  an  association  of  progres¬ 
sive  local  agents,  recently  held  a  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City  simultaneously 
with  conventions  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Unions.  All  the  meetings 
were  in  the  same  hotel,  but  in  differ¬ 
ent  rooms,  of  course.  The  local 
agents’  meeting  was  not  large  and 
there  was  some  complaint  regarding 
the  attendance.  What  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  officers  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  association  had  invited  to  make 
addresses  several  of  the  leading  un¬ 
derwriters  of  the  country,  already 
there?  If  their  consent  had  been  se¬ 
cured — to  go  from  one  room  to  another 
and  make  a  little  talk  to  the  local 
agents — and  agents  throughout  the 
State  had  known  about  it  in  advance — 
would  the  room  not  have  been  too 


small  to  hold  the  crowd?  We  rather 
think  so.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  distinguished  underwriters  would 
have  declined  the  invitation.  To  make 
a  little  talk  to  agents  with  such  small 
effort  would  have  undoubtedly  been  a 
pleasure. 


MR.  TAYLOR  ON  NATIONAL  SU¬ 
PERVISION 

On  its  face  National  supervision  is 
about  as  seductive  a  propaganda  as 
could  be  presented  to  insurance  men. 
Having  suffered  for  years  as  the  buffet 
of  the  States,  taxed  nigh  unto  death 
and  handicapped  by  conflicting  and 
harassing  regulation,  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  business  look  upon  Na¬ 
tional  supervision  as  a  haven  for  fu¬ 
ture  content.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  view  of  John  M.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Hartford  who,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared  bro¬ 
chure,  analyzes  the  supervision  situa¬ 
tion,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
policyholders  of  the  country  will  never 
stand  for  it  if  they  can  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  injustices  that  Mr. 
Tayor  thinks  will  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Federal  regulation. 

In  view  of  the  widely  circulated 
opinion  of  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Life,  who  wrote 
to  companies  in  a  powerful  and  tren¬ 
chant  manner  on  this  subject  some 
months  ago,  the  brief  of  Mr.  Taylor  is 
particularly  interesting  at  this  time. 
Both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Kingsley  have 
their  followers,  and  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  supervise  insurance  nationally 
comes  up  in  Congress  a  struggle  may 
be  expected. 

TRUST  COMPANY  EXPERIENCE 

Career  of  J.  A.  Griffin  Fitted  Him  for 
Surety  Business — Success  With 
Subway  Contracts 


How  do  surety  men  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  question  frequently  heard. 
The  most  recent  appointees  as  New 
York  managers  came  from  other  com¬ 
panies,  but  in  former  years  when  the 
business  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes 
the  managers  and  producers  were 
gathered  from  large  business  or 
finance. 

A  case  to  the  point  is  John  A.  Grif¬ 
fin,  of  New  York,  resident  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit.  Mr. 
Griffin,  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1876,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
that  city,  had  his  first  business  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Kings  County  Trust  Co.,  and 
later  with  the  City  Trust  Company  as 
trust  officer  in  charge  of  estates,  in¬ 
surance,  investments,  etc.  Later,  he 
went  with  the  old  banking  house  of  J. 
M.  Ceballos  &  Co.  When  that  house 
failed  Mr.  Griffin  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  sale  of  securities  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  concerns  which  had  been  owned 
by  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.,  which  were 
located  principally  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  These  affairs  were  being  liqui¬ 
dated  by  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  counsel 
for  assignee. 

In  1910  the  American  Bonding  Co. 
was  looking  for  a  manager  in  this  city. 
They  wanted  a  man  of  large  acquaint¬ 
ance,  energy,  ease  and  readiness  of 
manner  and  capable  of  closing  big  con¬ 
tracts.  The  Company  officials  asked 
some  lawyer  friends  if  they  could  re¬ 
commend  a  man.  These  lawyers  had 
already  recommended  one  man  who 
made  good.  Their  new  choice  was  Mr. 
Griffin.  He  has  been  a  large  producer 
ever  since,  and  in  subway  contracts 
has  been  particularly  successful,  some 
ot  the  premiums  running  as  high  as 
$125,000. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


ROBERTSON  MACAULEY 


Robertson  Macauley,  the  veteran 
president  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada,  died  this  week 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  closing  a 
career  of  distinction  in  insurance  and 
finance.  His  son,  T.  B.  Macaulay,  is 
managing  director  of  the  Company. 
The  picture  reproduced  above  was 
taken  when  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Company’s  new  office  building  was 
put  down  in  the  Summer  of  1914. 
Robertson  Macaulay  became  an  active 
factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sun  Life  in 
1874.  The  Company  had  then  been  in 
operation  for  three  years,  and  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  force  amounted  to  $1,500,000. 
In  1874  the  income  was  $50,000  a  year. 
The  Sun  Life  now  has  a  million  capi¬ 
tal,  assets  of  $64,605,314,  and  policies 
ii  force  of  $218,299,835. 

•  *  * 

William  J.  Graham,  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  who  is  rapidly 
making  a  reputation  as  the  best  closer 
of  group  insurance  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  departed  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
on  a  five  weeks’  vacation.  He  will  stop 
in  San  Francisco  long  enough  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Equitable  at  the  World’s 
Insurance  Congress,  and  will  then  for¬ 
get  about  insurance  until  he  returns. 
Mr.  Graham  came  out  of  the  North¬ 
west.  He  is  one  of  the  young  men 
who  proved  that  just  because  you  have 
a  good  head  for  figures  doesn’t  mean 
that  you  are  a  negative  proposition  as 
a  salesman.  Mr.  Graham,  we  believe, 
was  once  an  actuary,  and  a  good  one. 
It  is  not  known  what  Messrs.  Moir, 
Welch,  Henderson  and  Hunter  think 
of  one  of  their  number’s  sliding  from 
grace — his  wanderings  in  the  marts  of 
commerce — but  you  can’t  keep  a  good 
salesman  down,  even  by  burying  him 
in  cube  root  and  calculus. 

•  •  • 

Burton  R.  Mansfield,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners,  is  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  insurance  commissioner 
of  the  State  from  1893  to  1895  and  was 
again  appointed  to  that  place  in  1911 
by  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  to 
succeed  Theodore  H.  MacDonald.  When 
his  term  expired  in  July,  1915,  he  was 
again  appointed  by  Governor  Marcus 
H.  Holcomb,  to  serve  for  four  years. 
Mr.  Mansfield  was  educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Sheffield  Scientic  School  in  1875  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  and  from  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  1878  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1878  and  has  practiced  his  profession 
in  New  Haven  since. 

Commissioner  Mansfield  is  actively 


identified  with  numerous  interests  in 
New  Haven,  being  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Savings  Bank,  director  of 
the  Merchants  National  Bank,  director 
of  the  New  Haven  Water  Company,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal-Courier  Company, 
director  of  the  West  Haven  Buckle 
Company,  and  connected  with  other 
corporations.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  missionary  society  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  Haven 
Orphan  Asylum,  director  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Crittenden  Home,  director  of  the 
Organized  Charities  of  New  Haven,  and 
otherwise  interested  in  charitable  and 
benevolent  work.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Quinnipiack  Club,  the  Graduates 
Club  and  the  Country  Club  of  New 
Haven  and  of  the  Century  Club  and  the 
Lotus  Club  of  New  York.  He  has  long 
been  known  for  his  love  of  art  and  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  the  best  private  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  State. 

*  • *  * 

William  C.  Johnson,  previously  man¬ 
ager  at  New  York  for  a  leading  life 
insurance  company,  and  well  known 
throughout  the  country  because  of  his 
representation  of  agency  interests  at 
Albany  during  the  Armstrong  investi¬ 
gation  and  the  administration  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes,  became  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Columbian 
National  Life  of  Boston.  The  inter¬ 
vening  five  years  have  witnessed  many 
disturbances  of  business  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  and  have  not  been 
the  best  possible  time  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  young  life  insurance  company. 
The  growth  of  the  Columbian  in  the 
past  five  years,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
below,  is  accordingly  an  unusual  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  keen  knowledge  of  the  business  and 
untiring  industry  when  applied  by  a 
capable  field  man  to  the  problems  of 
company  development: 

Growth  in  Five  Years 


Accident  Total 

Income  Income 

1910  .  $86,000  $1,575,000 

1915  .  350,000  3,000,000 

1 

Insurance 
Assets  in  Force 

1910  . $5,686,000  $37,000,000 

1915  . 11,250,000  69,000,000 


JENKS  AT  HOME  OFFICE 


Experience  of  New  Assistant  Liability 
Manager  of  Massachusetts  Bonding 
&  Insurance  Company 


F.  A.  Jenks  has  joined  the  home 
office  force  of  the  Massachusetts  B.  & 
I.  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Liability 
Department.  For  three  years  he  was 
a  pay-roll  auditor  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Northern 
New  England,  respectively.  He  was 
occupied  for  a  similar  period  in  a  home 
office  underwriting  department,  for  a 
year  and  a  half  he  was  a  special  agent 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
for  another  year  and  a  half  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  manager  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THOMPSON  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  manager  of  the 
plate  glass  departments  of  the  John  F. 
Curry  Co.,  New  York  agents  of  the 
Southwestern  Surety,  and  Ballard  & 
Green,  general  agents  of  the  Georgia 
Casualty,  has  resigned  that  position  and 
will  go  with  the  New  England  Equi¬ 
table  on  October  11  as  a  special  agent 
of  the  plate  glass  department  of  the 
New  York  office. 


W.  B.  Shoe  has  been  appointed  chief 
inspector  of  the  Massachusetts  Rating 
and  Inspection  Bureau. 


The  Atlas  has  reinsured  the  South 
Carolina  business  of  the  Newark  Fire. 


October  1,  1915. 
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100  AT  THE  HOEY  DINNER  “FIRE  INSURANCE  AT  COST" 


RETIRING  DEPUTY  TOASTED 

Spontaneous  Demonstration  By  Under¬ 
writers  of  Appreciation  for  Effi¬ 
ciency  and  Public  Service 

Until  Wednesday  night  no  group  of 
insurance  men  as  a  group  had  ever 
given  a  dinner  to  a  retiring  second  dep¬ 
uty  of  an  insurance  department.  To  be 
the  recipient  of  that  honor  fell  to 
lames  J.  Hoey,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Insurance 
Department  and  now  executive  special 
agent  of  the  Continental  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  event  took  place 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  the  presence 
of  about  one  hundred  as  representa¬ 
tive  a  body  of  insurance  men  as  you 
can  find  in  this  town.  All  branches  of 
insurance  were  represented.  Former 
superintendent  Frank  Hasbrouck  came 
down  from  Poughkeepsie  to  lend  his 
sunshiny  presence  to  the  occasion;  Mr. 
Hoey’s  successor.  Mr.  Stoddard,  was  at 
the  speakers’  table;  head  examiners  of 
the  Insurance  Department  were  there; 
Messrs.  Whitney  and  Senior  of  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Bureaus  were  also  guests; 
while  from  the  Continental  came  vice- 
presidents  Kline  and  Rumsey. 

Why  the  Dinner  Was  Given 

Some  people  who  cannot  understand 
that  sentiment  in  New  York  City  is  not 
dead  have  conjectured  a  lot  about  this 
dinner.  But  these  are  the  facts:  James 
J.  Hoey,  a  bright  New  York  boy  went 
West  to  live.  He  came  back  East, 
became  an  insurance  broker;  then  took 
a  fling  at  politics.  His  personality  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  assembly  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Insurance  Committee. 
Then  he  was  made  Second  Deputy  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner,  where  he  made 
a  record  that  was  surprisingly  good,  in- 
dictating  a  thorough  grasp  of  all  the 
insurance  branches.  During  1914  the 
job  was  a  particularly  hard  one  because 
New  York  State  was  then  introduced 
to  compensation,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  make  rates  and  set  the  machinery 
in  motion  with  little  experience  as  a 
guide.  Here  Mr.  Hoey  really  made  a 
great  reputation.  Anyway,  after  he  re¬ 
tired  the  thought  came  to  A.  Duncan 
Reid,  United  States  manager  of  the 
Globe  Indemnity,  and  others  that  the 
insurance  men  would  be  glad  to  pay 
Mr.  Hoey  a  tribute.  The  idea  met 
with  immediate  favor,  and  a  committee 
of  representative  men  was  formed  to 
arrange  for  the  dinner,  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Case  Toastmaster 

Charles  Lyman  Case  was  the  witty 
toastmaster  of  the  occasion,  and  he 
really  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  din¬ 
ner  when  he  said  that  Mr.  H'oey  had 
endeared  himself  to  insurance  men  for 
four  reasons,  viz.:  His  courtesy,  im¬ 
partiality,  grasp  of  his  duties  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  chief. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  said  that  Mr.  Hoey 
was  entitled  to  all  the  credit  for  any 


Assured  Solicits  Cut  Rates  Direct  From 
Companies — Nerve  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


One  of  the  companies  has  received 
the  following  unique  communication 
from  an  assured,  a  manufacturer  of 
stairwork,  flooring  and  cabinet  work  in 
North  Wales,  Pa.: 

Gentlemen: — We  understand  you  spe¬ 
cialize  on  fire  insurance  covering  wood¬ 
working  plants,  saw  mills,  lumber 
yards,  etc.  Our  mill  is  piped  with  a 
blower  system,  mill,  therefore,  is  kept 
clean  of  shavings,  saw  dust  and  off-fall 
material.  The  shaving  vault  is  fire 
proof  and  contains  a  steam  fire  head; 
boiler  house  is  protected  by  fire  doors; 
kiln  and  glue  room  is  cut  off  by  fire 
doors  and  contains  steam  Are  heads. 
Plant,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  “Saw  Mill  Class." 

If  you  are  unable  to  make  an  inspec¬ 
tion,  probably  you  would  go  on  with 
other  responsible  companies  at  the 
same  rate.  If  you  are  not  admitted  to 
Pennsylvania,  perhaps  you  could  attach 
an  Adjustment  Clause  to  policy. 

The  Frankford  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Frankford,  Phila.,  Pa.,  are  on 
the  risk.  We  are  paying  the  Frankford 
at  the  rate  of  $2.35,  this  company  is  an 
old  established  company  and  thorough¬ 
ly  responsible,  surplus  claimed  Dec.  31, 
1914 — $332,103.00,  as  per  Best’s  reports: 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Penna.  re¬ 
ports  same;  company  admitted  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Dun’s  report  is 
favorable.  Reports  by  Dun  shows  sur¬ 
plus  claimed  Dec.  31,  1914 — $333,273.42. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with  the 
officers  and  directors  of  this  company. 
As  they  do  a  very  conservative  busi¬ 
ness,  we  believe  that  any  risks  which 
are  acceptable  to  them  and  any  rates 
they  quote  should  be  acceptable  to  any 
company. 

If  you  are  willing  to  go  on  with  these, 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
promptly. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  write  this  busi¬ 
ness  direct,  perhaps  you  are  writing 
surplus  line  business,  or  if  this  propo¬ 
sition  does  not  interest  you  perhaps 
you  would  take  a  re-insurance  policy 
on  some  good  companies  covering  a 
surplus  line. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  get  “fire  in¬ 
surance  at  first  cost.” 

The  Forest  Products  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change,  3  South  William  Street,  Man¬ 
hattan,  N.  Y.,  have  just  taken  policy. 
This  insurance  is  managed  by  Willcox, 
Peck  &  Hughes,  as  attorneys  in  fact. 

O.  M.  WEBER  CO. 

praise  given  his  administration,  and  he 
also  made  the  significant  remark  that 
in  a  few  years  the  office  of  the  First 
Deputy  would  probably  be  in  New  York. 
George  W.  Babb,  United  States  man¬ 
ager  Northern;  John  T.  Stone,  presi¬ 
dent  Maryland  Casualty  Co.;  Charles 
J.  Holman,  president  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York;  and  Deputy  Stoddard 
also  spoke. 

Mr.  Hoey,  after  expressing  his  appre- 
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SOME  OF  THE  STARS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


NO  CHANGE  IN  UNDERWRITING  RETIRES  AS  GENERAL  AGENT 


But  Pacific  Fire  Will  Have  Its  Own 
Clerical  Force,  Handling  Its  own 
Business 


Local  Agents  of  Arizona  Fire  To  Report 
To  Home  Office — Special  Agent 
Appointed 


Asked  this  week  for  a  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  future  plans  of  the  Pacific 
Fire  C.  V.  Meserole,  president  of  the 
company,  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  : 

“The  Pacific  will  be  run  direct  in¬ 
stead  of  through  a  general  agency.  The 
company  will  have  its  own  clerical 
force,  handling  its  own  business.  It 
will  take  space  in  this  building  (111 
William  Street)  and  the  underwriting 
will  be  continued  practically  as  here¬ 
tofore.” 

ciation  of  the  tribute,  criticised  the 
State  Fund,  inconsistencies  in  insur¬ 
ance  supervision  and  ambiguity  of 
laws. 

George  T.  Wilson,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Equitable  Life,  whose  ad¬ 
vance  work  helped  make  the  dinner  a 
go  couldn’t  come  at  the  last  minute. 
Another  prominent  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  George  H.  Gaston,  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life,  was  one  of  the  diners. 


As  of  October  1,  John  E.  King  has 
retired  as  general  agent  of  the  Arizona 
Fire,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  From  that  date,  the  local 
agents  of  the  company  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  home  office. 

E.  M.  Davis,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Arizona,  is  in  New 
York  and  has  appointed  William  P. 
Kelly,  formerly  a  daily  report  examiner 
in  the  home  office  of  the  Camden  Fire, 
as  special  agent  of  the  Arizona  to  super¬ 
vise  the  States  formerly  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  general  agency.  Mr. 
Kelly  will  make  his  headquarters  in  the 
eastern  field  and  will  also  report'  to  the 
home  office. 


The  Patriotic  Assurant'  Company  of 
Dublin,  owned  since  1907  by  the  Sun 
Insurance  Office,  will  enter  the  Ameri¬ 
can  field,  taking  the  place  of  the  Sun 
Underwriters.  Major  A.  White  will 
be  agent  in  New  York  City. 


THE 

Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Art  active  supporter  of  the 

American  Jlgency  System 

AMERICAN  EAGLE 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Incorporated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  take 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Wei  tern  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters 

HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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Local  Agents  and  Telephone 
Business 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
manage  their  inspection  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  for  all  of  the  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies. 

Mr.  McLennan,  of  Marsh  &  McLen¬ 
nan,  was  called  into  the  presidents’ 
meeting,  and  was  given  f'1’"  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  all  the  iigures,  payments  of 
premiums  and  losses  for  each  of  the 
companies;  and  he  persuaded  the  tele¬ 
phone  people  to  allow  Marsh  &  McLen¬ 
nan  to  continue  to  place  the  insurance 
on  the  larger  risks,  locally,  until  they 
could  get  sufficient  exact  data  together, 
for  them  to  show  the  companies  just 
what  their  experience  had  been  on  the 
telephone  properties.  Marsh  &  Mc¬ 
Lennan  gathered  this  information,  filed 
it  with  the  companies,  and  there  was 
immediately  adopted  a  schedule  that 
gave  considerable  relief  in  the  rates. 

When  Marsh  &  McLennan  were  first 


graph  Co.  now  insures  its  larger  risks 
that  are  worth  more  than  $10,000.  In¬ 
surance  on  the  large  risk  is  placed  lo¬ 
cally  through  various  admitted  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  It  is  all  placed  at  the 
existing  tariff  and  it  is  all  placed  in 
certain  lines  of  companies  so  as  to  di¬ 
vide  it  equitably  between  the  various 
companies  engaged  in  the  general 
agency  business.  One  group  of  com¬ 
panies  will  have  the  business  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  another  in  Illi¬ 
nois;  another  in  Ohio,  etc.,  and  who¬ 
ever  the  local  agents  may  be  of  the 
group  selected  for  the  particular  local¬ 
ity7 — they  secure  the  business. 

Losses  By  Years 

Losses  by  years  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1904,  $128,142;  1905,  $44,216; 

1906,  $584,193;  1907,  $23,437;  1908, 

$32,303;  1909,  $10,959;  1910,  $10,960; 
1911,  $52,403;  1912,  $167,393.99;  1913, 
$51,101;  1914,  $103,444. 

In  1914  there  were  sixty-seven  fires, 
but  because  of  the  remarkable  fire  pro- 


Foreign  high  voltage  ourrent;  supposed 
caused  by  explosion  of  gasoline  stove 
in  basement  of  drug  store;  defective 
stove  in  kitchen  of  restaurant;  explo¬ 
sion  of  gasoline  caused  by  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  an  employe;  dropping  match 
or  cigar  stump  In  basket;  overheated 
pipes  i:i  heating  plant:  hot  ashes  in 
contact  with  wood  over  frame;  zinc 
and  asbestos  covering  on  floor  for  ash 
pit  eaten  away  by  constant  heat; 
spontaneous  combustion  in  drug  store; 
window  curtain  blown  into  flame  of 
gas  at  side  of  window;  fire  started  by 
gypsies  camping  in  vicinity;  release 
magnet  not  working  properly;  sparks 
from  passing  locomotive;  overheated 
tinsel  cord;  explosion  of  gasoline  stove 
in  doctor’s  office. 

These  facts  show  what  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  risk  the  telephone  property 
is,  because  with  few  exceptions  the 
fires  were  not  from  an  inherent  hazard. 


GOOD  FAITH  IN  RE-INSURANCE 

In  discussing  re-insurance  T.  H'.  An¬ 
derson,  assistant  Pacific  Coast  manag¬ 
er  og  the  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  said  in  an  address  to  insurance 
clerks:  “It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 

fraternity  as  a  whole  that  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  history  of  fire  insurance  where  good 
faith  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the 
making  and  adjudication  of  re-insur¬ 
ance  contracts,  as  well  as  in  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  relations  existing  between  the 
companies  in  other  important  branches 
of  the  business.’’ 


LOSSES  LIGHT 

For  a  period  of  about  three  months 
few  losses  have  been  reported  to  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau.  The  only 
explanation  given  is  that  losses  run  in 
cycles. 

GETS  ARLINGTON  FOR  NEWARK 


Insurance  Record  of  American  Telephone  Co, 


Year  ending 

Amount  ofAverage 

Sept. 

Insurance 

Rate 

Premium 

Losses 

1910  . 

.  $51,982,640 

$  .6456 

$335,641.81 

$  10,960.71 

1911  . 

.  70,210,347 

.4437 

311,573.89 

52,403.37 

1912  . 

.  88,925,272 

.4217 

375,252.26 

167,393.99 

1913  . 

.  96,112,880 

.3911 

375,925.73 

51,101.56 

1914  . 

.  110,328,415 

.3629 

400', 487.37 

103,441.01 

$417,559,554 

$1,798,881.05 

$385,300.64 

Percentage  of  loss 

to  premiums  paid... 

.21418 

Percentage  of  loss 

to  property  insured. 

.00092 

Total  losses  year  1904  to  December  31, 

1914 . 

$1,306,307.08 

Total  losses  on  which  no  insurance  was 

carried. 

27,738.90 

Total  losses  on  which  no  claim  was  made . 

5,404.68 

Loss  claims 

paid. 

1,273,163,50 

of  which 

745,553.08 

was  collected  on  account  of  the  conflagrations  in  Baltimore, 

Md.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Bangor,  Me.; 

leaving . 

527,610.42 

collected  for  losses  on  all  other  classes  of  property. 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


[of  Liverpool  England.] 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


appointed  to  manage  the  insurance 
department  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  they  established  an 
inspection  department,  employing  five 
inspectors  who  did  nothing  but  look 
after  the  telephone  property.  They 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
standard  for  construction  of  building 
for  each  class  of  city;  also  a  uniform 
standard  for  the  installation  of  the 
telephone  plant  for  all  new  work,  and 
a  change  in  the  sub-standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  risks  already  completed. 
Cessation  of  Fires  Starting  in  Ex¬ 
changes 

The  result  of  that  work  was  almost 
a  complete  cessation  of  fires  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  exchanges  themselves.  The 
loss  ratio,  which  when  Marsh  &  Mc¬ 
Lennan  took  hold  of  the  telephone 
business  had  been  under  20  per  cent., 
including  all  the  conflagrations,  and 
based  upon  the  high  rates  that  were 
then  existing,  was  at  the  end  of  five 
years  under  20  per  cent,  of  the  reduced 
rates.  This  year  Marsh  &  McLennan 
furnished  the  companies  with  further 
statistics  and  asked  for  a  further  re¬ 
duction  in  rates,  which  was  granted. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 


tection,  and  standardization  of  the 
risks  the  loss  was  only  $103,444.  In 
many  of  these  fires  there  was  no  insur¬ 
ance  at  all.  The  biggest  loss  of  the 
year,  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  there  was  a  $56,270  loss, 
the  cause  of  the  fire  was  unknown. 
Many  of  the  losses  were  for  amounts 
less  than  $100,  and  the  great  majority 
were  for  less  than  $1,000. 

Causes  of  Fires 

Some  of  the  causes  of  fire  follow: 


A.  K.  Boughner  &  Co.  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agents  of  the  Arlington  Fire 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Newark  and 
Essex  County. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Street* 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848 


W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 


Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  JlgenU 

Western  Pennsylvania 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522, </05.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  hsad 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14 
Surplus,  .... 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


Liverpool 
K  Condon 
m  globe 
Insurance 


CTtmCED 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

1.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
t.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


October  1,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


CLEVER  PLAY  BY  RIDDLE 


OFFERS  BOARDWALK  RATE  CUT 


But  President  of  Atlantic  City  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  Mayor  of  Town 
Puts  Onus  on  Brown 


The  Hotel  Men's  Association  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  is  advocating  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  high  pressure  main  under  the 
Boardwalk  to  be  fed  by  Are  pumps  from 
the  hotels.  Atlee  Brown,  New  Jersey 
Rating  Expert,  was  asked  to  visit  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  tell  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  whether  this  would  affect  the 
rate.  While  the  session  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  Mayor  Riddle,  of  Atlantic  City, 
who  is  incidentally  president  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Fire  Insurance  Company 
(w'hose  business  is  almost  confined  to 
that  city),  glanced  at  the  reporters  to 
see  if  they  were  listening  and  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  company,  in  the 
event  the  mains  were  installed,  would 
cut  rates  20  per  cent.  “If  Mr.  Brown 
would  permit  it,”  thus  putting  the 
buck  squarely  up  to  the  expert. 

Mr.  Brown’s  Position 

The  Mayor’s  generosity  rather  em¬ 
barrassed  the  Rate  Expert  who  is  not 
a  bit  interested  in  politics  but  is  great¬ 
ly  concerned  about  the  conflagration 
possibilities  of  Atlantic  City.  He 
thinks  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  a  conflagration  “can  get”  At¬ 
lantic  City,  but  the  best  way  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity  is  to  improve  risks 
individually  and  to  make  every  one  of 
them  a  fire  barrier,  if  possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shadow 
of  an  Atlantic  City  conflagration  has 
always  been  present  in  the  minds  of 
underwriters  Mr.  Brown’s  views  of  the 
situation,  including  what  he  thinks  of 
the  Boardwalk  pressure  main,  are  of 
interest.  He  said: 

I  am  not  a  stranger  in  Atlantic  City.  I 
remember  when  it  was  little  more  than  a 
trame  village  upon  the  sands;  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  playground  of  my  childhood, 
structural  conditions  were  naturally  of  the 
most  hazardous  firewise,  light  frame  construc- 
tion  no  distances  required  between  buildings, 
no  heating,  lighting  or  occupancy  regulations. 
Insurance  conditions  were  of  the  character 
commonly  known  as  a  “gamble”  but  in  real¬ 
ity  a  scientific  average,  and  as  this  kind  of 
construction  and  condition  grew  rapidly  into 
3  CltT’  *h.°*Vn  authority  soon  commenced  to 
see  that  if  the  city  was  to  contain  large  and 
handsome  buildings  and  the  financing  of  large 
enterprises,  proper  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  subject  of  fire  prevention;  that  a  city 
eyen  with  so  many  natural  advantages,  de¬ 
pended,  for  final  success,  upon  the  amount 
ot  money  that  could  be  borrowed  and  pro- 
tected,  thus,  liberal  appropriations  and  con- 
tributions  have  been  given  for  better  roads 
and  hre  fighting  apparatus  and  supplies,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  late  years.  The  first  mistake  was 
made  when  it  was  found  that  heavy  construc- 
tion  could  be  placed  upon  the  sands,  unusual 
conditions  required  unusual  and  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  at  times.  All  new  buildings  of  brick 
or  stone  (except  dwellings)  should  have  been 
given  a  percentage  reduction  in  taxation,  and 
then  required  to  protect  all  door  or  window 
openings  with  proper  fire  doors  and  fire  shut¬ 
ters,  making  each  such  building,  in  a  way 
a  fire  stop  or  barrier  to  general  conflagra¬ 
tion,  if  possible.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
law  to-day.  If  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
assessment  is  not  possible,  some  other  way 
should  be  sought  as  it  is  unfair  discrimina- 
ation  not  to  allow  advantage  to  the  proper 
structure.  It  was  not  done,  however,  and  as 
tar  as  we  understand  is  not  contemplated, 
the  result,  while  you  now  have  many  brick 
buildings,  often  surrounded  by  groupings  of 
frame,  it  only  looks  a  little  better  on  an 
insurance,  map,  yellow  (representing  frame) 
disappearing,  and  red,  (representing  brick) 
appearing. 

False  Feeling  of  Safety 

The  community  gets  a  false  feeling  of  safety 
from  these  brick  buildings  simply  by  com- 
panson  with  the  old  frame  buildings,  and 
thev  do  not  think  of  the  openings  through 
windows  one  building  to  another.  Why!  cities 
practically  all  brick  have  had  general  con¬ 
flagrations;  but  from  Atlantic  City  you  hear 
and  even  from  insurance  agents,  “Look  at  the 
record  of  the  town— even  with  all  its  condi¬ 
tions  of  intermingled  frame  and  brick,  we 
only  have  ordinary  fires.  Cut  down  the  in¬ 
surance  rates.”  Why?  Because  insurance 
companies  in  a  large  conflagration,  have  not  as 
'Ae*  Pa.'d  out  $i.oo  for  each  $.50  taken  in  at 
Atlantic  City,  or  because  peculiar  conditions 
or  combinations  necessary  to  heavy  conflagra- 
tions,  ever  present  at  Atlantic  City,  have  not 


us  vet  met  in  proper  combination.  An  ex¬ 
ample — your  late  Boardwalk  fire:  several  of 
the  influences  were  present — quick  fire;  some 
little  excusable  delay  in  Fire  Department  get¬ 
ting  at  work  (if  such  a  thing  can  be  called 
excusable)  next,  apparatus  all  in  use.  Now- 
add  heavy  wind  toward  the  large  frame  hotel 
— Haddon  Hall — add  a  new  fire  by  accident  or 
purpose,  with  all  apparatus  engaged — say  Ken 
tucfcy  avenue,  and  you  will  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  influences  that  even  with  a  high  press 
lire  system  will  sometimes  destroy  an  all  brick 
city.  While  we  are  adding  these  various  in¬ 
fluences,  just  put  to  this  list  a  wreck  of  a 
freight  or  passenger  train  on  the  meadows, 
breaking  your  new  exposed  water  main,  and 
no  insurance  company  in  business  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  for  thirty  years  will  have  enough 
money  on  hand  from  Atlantic  City  to  pay 
$.50  for  each  $1.00  of  loss.  What  contributed 
largely  to  the  $300,000,000  fire  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco?  Was  it  not  the  breaking  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  water  main?  Now  insurance  companies 
should  make  no  reduction  in  insurance  rates 
except  for  improvements  to  the  individual 
risk,  as  provided  for  in  the  law  now  upon 
your  statute  books,  commonly  called  the 
“Ramsay  Law.” 

A  Warning 

But  before  touching  upon  that  subject  in 
connection  with  insurance  rates  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  particular  Boardwalk  fire 
points  out  a  warning  for  your  immediate  at¬ 
tention;  additional  men  and  additional  ap¬ 
paratus  for  that  possible  second  fire.  The 
Superintendent  of  our  Engineering  Depart 
ment,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fischer,  calls  attention 
to  a  peculiar  seasonal  occupancy  environment 
—loss  of  valuable  moments  for  some  of  the  en¬ 
gines  to  get  to  hydrants  on  account  of  mass¬ 
ing  of  automobiles,  and  the  massing  of  many 
people  in  a  few  moments,  causing  loss  of  ad¬ 
ditional  time  for  firemen  to  break  through. 
Asbury  Park  of  late  has  given  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  example  of  this  seasonal  occupancy  haz¬ 
ard.  The  hydrants  placed  to  protect  Board¬ 
walk  property,  and  large  frame  sections,  and 
congested  sections,  should  be  kept  open  for 
immediate  access  by  the  fire  department. 
Automobiles  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
within  certain  distance  of  these  hydrants  at 
any  time,  and  a  free  passage  to  the  hydrants 
should  always  be  maintained  on  each  street 
for  fire  apparatus.  If  the  present  state  laws 
are  not  sufficient,  you  know  the  remedy. 

Referring  to  the  fire  department  service  not 
only  at  this  fire,  but  generally,  very  good  and 
commendable  work  has  been  given,  being  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  at  a  fire  at  the  foot  of 
Virginia  avenue  about  one  year  ago,  and 
while  we  admire  the  work  of  your  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  and  recognize  the  great  amount  of 
money  spent  for  fire  prevention  improvements, 
especially  of  late,  yet  we  believe  your  great 
est  friend  up  to  the  present  time  (when  we 
think  of  other  cities  that  have  been  destroyed) 
is  the  Goddess  of  Luck,  and  she  is  playing 
favorites. 

What  Comm.  Thinks  of  Ramsay  Law 

The  subject  of  insurance  rates  naturally 
brings  up  the  subject  of  the  so-called  “Ram¬ 
say  Law”  chapter  No.  85  of  the  laws  of  1913, 
and  what  that  law  means  to  the  people  of  this 

State. 

Who  is  best  qualified  to  speak  intelligently 
upon  this  subject?  Is  it  not  the  one  man, 
the  people’s  representative,  the  Commissioner 
of  Banking  and  Insurance,  who  receives  each 
year  a  sworn  statement  from  each  individual 
fire  insurance  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  is  there  any  other  who 
knows  anything  upon  the  subject  outside  of 
what  the  Commissioner  has  collated?  Even 
the  individual  company  has  not  the  informa¬ 
tion  until  he  hands  them  the  collated  data  of 
all  companies.  We  quote  a  few  terse  remarks 
as  published  in  the  Commissioner’s  Annual 
statement  for  the  year  1913  and  for  the  year 
1914  as  follows: 

1913: 

Although  the  Law  has  been  in  operation 
less  than  a  year,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  it  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  insur¬ 
ing  public,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  found  that  it 
will  do  much  to  improve  insurance  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  State  and  be  of  benefit  both 
to  the  public  and  the  companies.  In  any 
event,  it  certainly  seems  that  there  is  suffi- 
cent  merit  in  the  act  to  permit  it  to  re¬ 
main  unchanged  until  it  has  been  given  a 
fair  trial. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  M.  LaMONTE, 

Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance. 
1914: 


The  returns  of  fire  business  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  show  an  increase  in  risks  written  of 
$26,417,119  and  a  decrease  of  $10,854  in  pre¬ 
miums  received.  Fire  losses  incurred  were 
greater  in  amount  by  $929,100,  the  ratio  to 
premiums  received  being  55.60,  as  compared 
with  a  ratio  of  47.48  in  1913.  The  average 
fire  premium  charged  was  .88177,  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  preceding  year  being  .90090. 

It  this  Law  is  sufficient  from  a  State  wide 
proposition,  what  is  it  to  Atlantic  City  alone. 
Wonderful.  It  creates  just  exactly  what  you 
are  after  in  a  very  business  like  and  legiti 
mate  manner.  It  means  the  taking  away  of 
those  old  flat  rates  of  2%,  3%,  4%  or  5%.  It 
says  to  you  that  we  must  apply  a  schedule 
011  each  particular  property  showing  why  vari¬ 
ous  charges  are  made  in  the  compilation  of 
the  rate,  and  gives  many  items  for  which  we 
must  give  credit,  and  as  the  schedule  for  At¬ 
lantic  City  has  been  built  to  produce  about 
the  same  relative  conditions,  or  to  perpetuate 
certain  general  results,  it  of  necessity  how¬ 
ever  makes  provision  for  many  reductions  in 
rates  simply  by  the  making  of  improvements. 
The  public  are  entitled  to  lower  rates  if  they 
can  improve  their  property  and  cut  off  the 
surrounding  conditions,  versus  an  assured  who 
does  not  do  this. 

How  Law  Affects  Atlantic  City 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  “Ramsay 
Law”  in  Atlantic  City  up  to  the  present  time? 
From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  from 
the  actual  amount  of  liability  assumed  to  pre 
mium  received  by  various  Individual  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  the  decrease  in  the  average 
rate  in  Atlantic  City  is  from  five  to  eight  per 
cent.  As  very  few  of  the  public  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  improve¬ 
ments,  we  anticipate  the  schedule  that  is  in 
force  in  Atlantic  City  to-day  will  ultimately 
produce  an  additional  reduction  of  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent,  for  improvements.  This  will 
give  you  on  an  average  throughout  the  whole 
city  a  reduction  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 
This  is  what  the  so-called  “Ramsay  Law” 
has  done  for  Atlantic  City;  while  the  average 
rate  in  the  whole  State  is  reduced  by  a  small 
fraction,  many  times  that  percentage  of  reduc¬ 
tion  is  given  to  Atlantic  City,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  why  should  there  be  any  flat  re¬ 
duction  affecting  people  who  have  made  no  im¬ 
provements  in  their  property  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  temporary  expediency  measures  by 
the  city.  We  feel  that  the  continuation  of 
your  water  mains  under  the  Boardwalk,  if  a 
possible  engineering  success,  is  a  condition 
that  should  have  existed  long  ago.  There  is 
no  objection,  to  this  extension,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  it  installed,  and  if  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  city  pressure  you  can  secure  a 
higher  pressure  from  individual  force  pumps 
and  fire  pumps,  well  and  good,  but  we  rec 
ommend  that  whatever  you  do  on  this  line,  do 
it  with  the  idea  of  its  being  part  of  the  im¬ 
provement  which  you  have  in  the  distant  fu¬ 
ture  of  a  high  pressure  salt  water  system  en¬ 
circling  the  whole  city.  For  this  kind  of  a 
satisfactory  system  we  know  not  what  the  va¬ 
rious  insurance  companies  may  desire  to  give 
in  the  way  of  reduction  in  insurance  rates. 
We  assume  you  understand  that  there  can  be 
no  meeting  of  insurance  companies  to  vote 
upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  rates.  This  has  been  forbidden  by  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
given  against  the  old  Newark  Exchange.  The 
“Ramsay  Law”  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
that  decision,  it  simply  shows  how  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  can  individually  appoint  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  file  rates  for  them;  their  clerk  for  that 
purpose.  Possibly  the  reduction  may  be  equal, 
but  evidently  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
reduction  given  in  the  only  other  large  city 
where  we  have  a  high  pressure  system — New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey — any  assured  outside  of 
dwelling  house  on  the  line  of  this  system  ob¬ 
tains  a  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  other¬ 
wise  finished  rate. 

Recommendations 

We  would  recommend  for  your'  careful 
consideration : 

First:  Introduction  of  a  satisfactory  high 

pressure  salt  water  system  installed  in  accord 
ance  with  suggestions  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Second:  Completion  of  all  the  improvements 
(We  understand  many  are  made)  suggested  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  given 
to  the  city  under  date  of  March,  1913. 

Third:  Immediate  enlargement  of  fire  fight¬ 
ing  facilities,  both  in  machines  and  men. 

Fourth:  Regulations  for  individual  inspec¬ 

tion  with  powers  of  enforcement  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  hazardous  conditions.  (We  have  of 
late  made  some  inspections  in  Atlantic  City 


that  should  be  considered  criminal  in  the 
carelessness  displayed.; 

Fifth:  Opinion  should  be  obtained  from 

those  who  are  expert  in  railroad  wrecks  to 
see  if  there  is  any  danger  to  your  new  water 
main  from  wrecks  on  railroad,  and  if  there 
is,  what  can  be  done  for  protection.  You  may 
think,  and  I  may  think  that  the  main  is  fai 
enough  from  the  railroad  tracks.  Of  course,  it 
is  for  a  large  part  of  the  distance,  but  wt- 
should  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  know. 
If  the  wreckage  reaches  the  main  it  will  not 
take  much  force  to  throw  it  from  its  settings. 
If  railroads  add  additional  protection  at 
bridges  to  avoid  the  danger  of  jumping  tracks, 
should  it  not  be  done  more  if  this  main  is 
in  any  possible  danger  at  any  point,  or  such 
methods  as  would  be  deemed  advisable? 

Sixth:  Laws  or  ordinances  making  possible 
the  enforcement  of  easy  access  to  fire  hy¬ 
drants,  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  access. 
Requirements  for  the  construction  of  large 
ana  heavy  electrical  advertising  signs.  Your 
late  fire  has  proven  that  they  are  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  further  destruction  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  men  of  the  fire  department  can¬ 
not  reasonably  be  asked  to  endanger  their 
lives.  The  supports  should  be  from  the  ground 
up,  and  properly  insulated  where  they  pass 
through  the  building  to  fiv;  or  fix  feet  ab.-ve 
the  roof. 


POLICIES  NOT  TAKEN 


One  of  Greatest  Evils  in  Business, 
Says  George  A.  Viehmann,  of 
New  Brunswick 


George  A.  Viehmann,  president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  and  the  New  Jersey, 
recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post,  a  daily  paper,  in  which  he 
declared  that  a  great  evil  in  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  is  the  issuance  by 
agents  of  policies  which  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  are  returned  “not  taken.” 
It  seems  to  him  that  this  evil  is  much 
on  the  increase.  A  large  class  of  in¬ 
surers  receive  policies  from  agents, 
hold  them  for  periods  of  one,  two, 
three  and  even  four  months,  and  then 
return  them  with  the  statement  that 
they  did  not  order  them  and  do  not 
want  them,  and  the  company  gets  no 
premiums  and  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
venue  stamps. 

If  a  loss  occurs,  and  losses  do  occur 
on  many  policies  of  this  kind,  which 
otherwise  would  be  returned,  then  the 
policy  is,  of  course,  in  full  force. 

“To  some  extent  this  evil  is  due  to  the 
intense  zeal  of  the  agents  themselves. 
I  am  sure  an  inquiry  on  your  part 
among  the  Pittsburgh  companies  on 
this  subject  would  prove  that  this  is 
a  greater  evil  than  is  generally  thought 
and  convince  you  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  make  insurance 
policies  payable  on  delivery,  or  agents 
chargeable  with  them,  or  legislation 
which  will  protect  companies  from 
canceling  them  without  the  proper  re¬ 
turn  premium  after  the  lapse  of  cer- 
tain  limited  time,"  says  Mr.  Viehmann. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


A  Competent  Daily  Report  Examiner 

—  familiar  with  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Provinces,  desires 
a  position.  Can  give  best  of  references  as  to 
ability,  etc.  Address,  X  Y,  care  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter. 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddoniield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 
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MAKES  REPORT  UPON 
COLON  CONFLAGRATION 

Chinese  Merchants  Honest  in  Their 
Methods,  Says  Adjuster  Edward 
Cluff,  of  New  York 


ACTED  FOR  BRITISH  COMPANIES 


Introduces  New  Adjustment  Methods 
in  Isthmus — High  Rents  in  Cheap 
Buildings 


With  possibly  two  exceptions  all  of 
the  losses  in  the  Colon  conflagration, 
Panama  Canal,  have  been  adjusted. 
Edward  Cluff,  independent  adjuster, 
New  York  City,  who  went  to  Colon  for 
the  foreign  Are  insurance  companies, 
and  who  was  assisted  by  Robert  F. 
Tierney,  of  Hall  &  Hall,  has  made  a  re¬ 
port  to  companies  on  this  conflagration. 

Loss  $1,250,000 

The  insurance  loss  was  about  $1,250,- 
000,  and  the  variety  of  the  insured  can 
be  gauged  by  some  of  their  names: 
Sing  Chong  Loong,  Sing  Hee  Lee,  Wo 
Hing  Loong  &  Co.  and  Yehola  Mishaan 
&  Co.,  the  latter  an  Egyptian  firm.  As 
most  of  the  Chinamen  are  what  are 
known  as  “mental  bookkeepers”  and 
bills  of  lading  and  other  evidences  of 
stocks  were  destroyed,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  adjustment  was  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Another  interesting 
feature  was  that  there  was  no  relation 
between  the  remarkably  high  rents  to 
the  value  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Cluff 
returned  convinced  that  high  class 
Chinese  merchants  are  about  as  honest 
as  any  class  of  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cluff’s  report  follows: 

Colon  is  situated  on  a  low  marshy 
plateau  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  and  railroad.  It  was  a  neces¬ 
sity  as  a  terminus  of  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  before  this  canal  was  projected 
and  a  greater  necessity  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  canal  operations  so  to  house 
and  accommodate  the  swarms  of  labor¬ 
ers,  and  all  manner  of  people  attracted 
here  by  the  great  work  and  its  opportu¬ 
nities.  At  the  beginning  the  United 
States  engineers  found  Colon  a  marshy 
fever-smitten  collection  of  straggling 
frame  shanties  with  a  dangerous  and 
perplexing  death  rate  that  might  con¬ 
tinually  threaten  and  effect  both  the 
building  and  operation  of  the  canal. 
Nothing  but  arbitrary  power  might 
work  the  wonder  of  making  the  com¬ 
plete  change  necessary  to  have  Colon 
as  it  is — healthy  and  civilized — and  a 
fitting  terminal  to  their  canal. 

This  came  about  through  the  United 
States  Government  acquiring  the  land 
on  which  Colon  is  built.  The  Panama 
Railroad  Company  owned  the  land  at 
the  time  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  purchased  the  railroad,  thus  be¬ 
coming  owner  of  both.  Owning  the 
land  the  United  States  engineers  plan¬ 
ned  a  new  and  healthy  Colon.  They 
filled  up  the  pest-holes  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  marvelous  ways  banished 
fever-breeding  mosquitos  and  flies. 
They  laid  out  the  city  regularly,  intro¬ 
duced  a  good  water  system  and  built 
well  paved  streets.  They  divided  the 
land  Colon  occupies  into  regular  lots 
(30x130  ft.)  and  leased  these  at  a  fair 
rental,  but  with  an  arbitrary  lease  that 
empowered  them  to  compel  proper  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Their  Sanitary  Commission  with  the 
same  arbitrary  power  governs  Colon, 
and  by  continual  inspection  enforces 
comparative  cleanliness  of  streets  and 
in  buildings  as  well  as  all  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  to  buildings. 

Colon  a  Well-Governed  City 

“The  result  of  this  is  that  Colon  is 
now  healthy  and  seemingly  well  gov¬ 
erned.  It  has  grown  to  have  20,000  to 

John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


22,000  inhabitants  attracted  from  every 
land  under  the  sun  by  canal  possibili¬ 
ties.  Of  this  population  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  are  white,  chiefly  American 
Army  officers  and  canal  employes.  The 
remaining  90  per  cent,  are  principally 
negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  Chinese, 
Syrians,  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  Pana¬ 
manians.  The  negroes  are  generally 
educated,  polite  and  peaceable. 

“There  is  great  disappointment  owing 
to  the  depressing  effect  of  the  war  upon 
canal  traffic  and  many  idle  men  in 
Colon  at  present  as  a  consequence.  The 
canal,  however,  although  fairly  com¬ 
pleted,  still  furnishes  and  always  will 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  employment  for 
Colon  population.  Anticipating  great 
transhipment  of  merchandise  for  both 
shores  of  South  America  and  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  built  and  is  building  and  plan¬ 
ning  great  docks  and  shipping  facilities, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when 
peace  comes  and  traffic  resumes,  this 
transhipment  will  be  of  such  an  extent 
as  to  guarantee  a  prosperous  future  for 
Colon. 

Town  Hurriedly  Built 

“The  fact  that  land  in  Colon  cannot 
be  purchased  and  can  only  be  obtained 
under  abitrary  leases  which  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time,  prevents  the 
erection  of  valuable  buildings,  and 
therefore  the  construction  of  the  town 
is  of  the  cheapest.  There  were  not 
a  dozen  brick,  stone  or  concrete  build¬ 
ings  in  Colon  at  the  time  of  this  fire. 
The  town  was  hurriedly  built  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  host  of  incomers.  Build¬ 
ings  were  of  wood  with  balconies  along 
each  side  of  the  street.  These  fur¬ 
nished  the  necessary  shade  in  the  op¬ 
pressive  climate  and  served  also  as  out¬ 
door  breathing  places  for  the  occupants 
of  the  second  story.  In  the  business 
part  of  the  town  which  is  burned  there 
were  invariably  stores  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  buildings,  which  were  generally 
only  two  stories  and  the  second  floor 
was  divided  into  small  rooms  which 
were  rented  to  separate  tenants.  The 
ordinary  size  building  was  of  two 
stories  (27x127)  and  usually  had  at 
least  twelve  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
and  sometimes  even  more.  All  kinds  of 
lights  were  used  and  cooking  by  char¬ 
coal  fires,  kerosene  stoves  and  in  other 
ways  was  done  by  the  tenants.  This 
naturally  gave  the  place  a  great  fire 
hazard,  but  the  very  density  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation  has  been  a  safeguard  inasmuch 
as  it  guarantees  quick  alarms — there  is 
very  little  wind  and  the  water  supply 
is  good  for  such  a  town,  with  two  paid 
fire  departments  available,  having  up- 
to-date  apparatus,  in  consequence  of 
which  Colon  has  prior  to  April  30,  been 
comparatively  free  from  large  fires. 

Broke  Away  From  Fire  Department 

“The  fire  of  April  30,  however,  in 
some  way  of  which  there  are  many 
explanations,  got  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  fire  department  and  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
burning  over  twenty-two  blocks  and 
leaving  scarcely  a  stick  standing.  Owing 
to  the  equal  size  of  the  lots  and  the 


cheap  construction  and  regular  manner 
of  building,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  arrive 
at  the  value  of  the  buildings,  and  as 
the  insurance  rates  were  high  it  natu¬ 
rally  followed  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  buildings  were  under-insured. 
There  were  not  many  stocks  insured 
because  of  the  high  rate,  and  these 
were  chiefly  stocks  of  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants,  who  as  a  rule  keep  their  bills 
of  purchase  away  from  their  stores 
and  in  many  cases  saved  their  books; 
besides  which  I  almost  invariably  found 
them  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  their 
statements  being  satisfactorily  corrob¬ 
orated  in  various  ways.  The  buildings 
as  I  have  described  them  were  very 
profitable  to  their  owners. 

(Continued  on  page  16.) 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


NewHampshire- 


Z  3, 303.375-2 

3.367.026  2 


972,327.26 


1.003,255.03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.67 


4.310.  636. 19 


500.404  12 


4,661.149  81 


5,196.017.46 


3.353.  270.  70 


5,72  5.  809  34 


6,097,  687.  20 


6,250,  526.89 


6.350,079  09 


1.252.267.06 


1,257.  056.25 


1.322.976 .14 


1,408.661. 54 


1,510.064.23 


1,576.330-  62 


I.6S4,  504.61 


1,700,  76  I  -  60 


1,703,433.67 


1,725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3, 200,713.78 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973.35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vlce-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


“  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America'' 


CASH  CAPITAL  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585><>75-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 

HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH; 


54  Pine  Street 


New  York 


WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 
ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . *  254.500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Office 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued . 
All  other  Assets  . 


38,387.53 

81,266.65 

27,215.03 

4,602.31 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . *  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244.603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate .  18,646.20 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


October  1,  1915. 
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GIVE  HUMIDOR  TOW.W.  LENOX 

MANY  FIELD  MEN  AT  DINNER 


Retiring  Special  Agent  of  Hartford 
Toasted  for  Helping  Young  Men 
Make  Good 


Field  men  who  have  returned  from 
the  dinner  to  W.  W.  Lenox,  special 
agent  of  the  Hartford,  who  is  to  become 
manager  of  the  Albany  office  of  the 
General  Adjustment  Bureau,  say  it  was 
an  affair  long  to  remember.  Judge  A. 
T.  Lovett,  of  the  Fire  Association,  was 
toastmaster,  and  to  him  fell  the  duty 
of  presenting  to  Mr.  Lenox  a  humidor 
filled  with  cigars  of  a  quality  that  few 
specials  can  afford  to  smoke. 

Many  Tributes 

Wilbur  Smith,  of  the  Niagara,  in  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Lenox  pointed  out  that 
he  was  a  person  to  whom  young  field 
men  could  go  for  advice  and  never  re¬ 
gret  asking  for  it.  Each  member  of 
the  Albany  Field  Club  made  a  speech, 
H.  E.  Maxson  making  two.  If  Mr. 
Lenox  did  not  blush  at  all  the  bouquets 
thrown  to  him  it  is  because  his  blush¬ 
ing  days  are  over.  A  reporter  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  occasion;  it  needs  a 
poet.  The  list  of  those  present  reads 
like  Who’s  Who  In  Specialagent  Land. 
Names  follow: 

Those  Present 

E.  C.  Price,  Philadelphia  Underwrit¬ 
ers;  Charles  H.  Smith,  L.  &  L.  &  G.; 
J.  H.  Mayers,  Niagara;  F.  E.  Buell, 
Agricultural;  N.  C.  Rowland,  Michigan 
F.  &  M.;  F.  M.  Crittenden,  Hanover; 
J.  H.  Perry,  Globe  &  Rutgers;  and 

John  B.  Dacey,  Boston;  Messrs.  Jor¬ 
dan,  Maxson,  Van  Alstyne,  Halsey  and 
Williamson,  of  the  Continental  Quin¬ 
tette;  L.  G.  Leonard,  Rochester-Ger¬ 
man;  H.  B.  Smith,  Aetna;  A.  J.  Bates, 
New  York  Underwriters  Agency;  Geo. 
S.  Tompkins,  Commercial  Union;  Caro- 
thers?  Yes,  J.  M.  and  H.  I.,  of  the 
Phoenix  of  Hartford,  and  Robert  of  the 
Caledonian;  and 

W.  H.  A.  Mumms,  Equitable  F.  & 

M. ;  W.  R.  Sommerville,  London  &  Lan¬ 
cashire;  W.  C.  Roach,  Aetna;  C.  R. 
Folsom,  Springfield;  Fred  Jenkins,  U. 

A.  N.  Y.;  O.  M.  Howland,  Connecticut; 
R.  H.  Moore,  Concordia;  Percy  Ling, 

N.  B.  &  M.;  Mr.  Lesch,  of  the  Sun;  also 

F.  L.  Curtis,  Springfield;  Arthur 
Birchenough,  Rochester-German;  Mr. 
Potter,  N.  Y.  U.  A.;  F.  O.  Ghannell, 
Boston;  R.  F.  Van  Vranken,  Home; 
Frederick  Peters,  New  Hampshire; 
Walter  C.  Howe,  German-American; 
and 

Isaac  Small,  adjuster;  H.  W.  Birch¬ 
ard,  First  National;  F.  P.  Stoddard, 
German-American;  L.  L.  Webster,  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund;  F.  L.  Owen,  Yorkshire. 


VALUED  POLICY  DOOMED 


Views  of  the  Fireman’s  Fund — Recent 
Attempts  to  Enact  This  Have 
All  Failed 


The  valued  policy  law  is  doomed. 
Recent  attempts  to  enact  it  have  uni¬ 
formly  failed.  And  now  that  Wisconsin, 
the  first  State  to  adopt  the  law,  has  re¬ 
pealed  it,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  repealed  in  other  States 
where  it  disgraces  the  statute  books, 
says  the  Fireman’s  Fund. 

Yet  we  have  an  instance  of  one  in¬ 
surance  commissioner  who  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
valued  policy  law,  even  in  cases  where 
claimants  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
adjustments  made.  It  is  not  only  a 
perversion  of  power,  but  it  is  a  direct 
encouragement  to  arson  and  fraud.  A 
State  official  shoqld  hesitate  a  long 
time  before  becoming  a  party  to  the 
unwarranted  enforcement  of  such  a 
law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  commissioner  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  adjustment  of  losses  by 
volunteering  to  enforce  the  vicious 
valued  policy  provision  is  being  called 
into  question.  All  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
test  and  the  publicity  it  will  afford. 


FEDERATION  MEETS  TOMORROW 


Syracuse  the  Place — Officers  Will  Be 
Elected — New  Constitution  and 
By-Laws 


What  has  become  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Federation?  It  organized, 
announced  a  splendid  governing  board, 
and  then  dropped  out  of  sight.  The 
answer  is  an  announcement  that  the 
Federation  will  meet  in  Syracuse  on 
October  2  in  annual  convention.  Offi¬ 
cers  will  be  elected  and  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  will  be  adopted  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Federation.  A  large 
board  of  directors  will  be  elected.  A 
campaign  for  new  members  will  be  in¬ 
augurated.  The  convention  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse, 
beginning  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

B.  P.  Mills  is  secretary. 

The  Federation  has'  more  strength 
in  New  York  City  than  has  either  the 
fire  or  casualty  agents’  State  associa¬ 
tions,  A.  C.  Hegeman  being  the  leading 
booster  of  the  Federation  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 


ANOTHER  AGENTS’  SPEAKER 


Insurance  Commissioner  Dunbar  of 
Tennessee  To  Talk — C.  H.  Wood- 
worth  Leaves  for  Coast 


Insurance  Commissioner  William  F. 
Dunbar  of  Tennessee  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  speak  to  the  local  agents 
at  Indianapolis  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6. 
Mr.  Dunbar  is  an  experienced  insur¬ 
ance  man,  both  in  the  agency  and  com¬ 
pany  field.  It  is  also  expected  that 
Insurance  Commissioner  John  T.  Win- 
ship  of  Michigan  will  return  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  time  to  attend  the 
agents’  convention  on  Wednesday. 

The  Fire  Underwriters’  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  expects  to  send  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Indianapolis  convention. 
Manager  Ankenbauer  says  that  possibly 
as  many  as  twenty  will  go  on. 

C.  H.  Woodworth  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  left  Buffalo  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  Wednesday,  September  22. 

Secretary  Putnam,  of  the  National 
Association,  will  leave  Boston  Satur¬ 
day  and  arrive  in  Indianapolis  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  3,  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  Claypool. 

Following  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
Secretary  Putnam  leaves  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  attend  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress. 


CRITICISES  A  CONVENTION 


President  of  N.  Y.  State  Assn,  of  Local 
Agents  Found  Detroit  Convention 
Unsatisfactory 


In  discussing  the  articles  in  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  relative  to  the 
waste  of  time  and  deluge  of  oratory 
often  encountered  at  conventions  G.  T. 
Amsden  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Local  Fire  Insurance  Agents,  said  this 
week  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“Your  articles  on  the  subject  1Are 
There  Too  Many  Conventions  Held?’ 
interested  me.  In  fact,  your  conclu¬ 
sions  have  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
time,  because,  as  you  no  doubt  know, 
I  have  attended  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
surance  conventions  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years. 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  conventions  should  be  concen¬ 
trated.  Your  statement  of  the  faults 
of  conventions  is  about  correct,  and  I 
certainly  would  like  to  see  suggestions 
from  different  agents  along  this  line. 

“The  Detroit  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  from  a  purely  business 
point  of  view,  was  not  satisfactory. 
There  was  no  chance  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  different  delegates 
attending  the  convention.  The  con¬ 
vention  of  casualty  and  surety  agents 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  a  year  ago 
was  much  more  worth  while,  due  to 
the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  there  were  not 
as  many  outside  influences  to  keep  the 
members  away  from  the  convention, 
and  also  that  the  program  gave  a 
chance  for  more  discussion.” 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  19  14 

Asset*  . . .  $1 ,439,399.63 

Liabilities  .  579,831.12 

Surplus  .  869.788.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J  -  H.  LEN  EH  AN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.5  7 
NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528,182.77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 


During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 


$14,000,000.00 


DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM, 
JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J. 


President 

A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 
K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binder* 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

19  Cedar  St.  1015  California  SL  314  Superior  SL  300  Nicollet  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  DcNVLK  DULUTH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  St.  23  Leadenhall  SL 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 

THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  1,  1915. 


MORTGAGE— MORTGAGOR— MORTGAGEE' 

Mortgagee’s  Knowledge  that  Mortgagor  was  Agent  of  the 
Insurance  Company  in  Which  He  Insured  the  Property 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


Mortgagee’s  Duties — Mortgage  Clause 

It  is  held  that  under  the  mortgage 
clause  that  the  provision  that  any  act 
of  the  mortgagor  or  owner  will  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  mortgagee  does 
not  relieve  the  mortgagee  from  doing 
those  things  required  of  the  insured, 
such  as  notice  of,  and  proofs  of  loss, 
arbitration,  etc.  The  statement  (proofs 
of  loss)  required  to  contain  facts,  some 
of  which  are  peculiarly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  insured,  about  which 
the  mortgagee  might  know  nothing. 
They  are  required  of  the  insured  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  Insured  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  them.  The  contract 
with  the  mortgagee  does  not  require 
him  to  state  facts  of  this  kind.  The 
policy  requires  the  insured  to  make  his 
statement  forthwith  after  the  fire.  A 
mortgagee  might  not  know  of  the  fire 
for  a  long  time  after  its  occurrence. 
The  implied  contract  between  him  and 
the  company  does  not  put  upon  him  the 
obligation  to  make  his  statement  forth¬ 
with  after  the  fire,  but  it  is  enough  if 
he  make  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  know  of  the  fire  immedi¬ 
ately. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  loss  or  waiver  of 
the  arbitration,  the  appointment  of 
referees  to  determine  the  loss  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  right  of  recov¬ 
ery.  This  is  of  the  essence  of  the  con¬ 
tract  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  mort¬ 
gagee.  Union  Inst,  for  Savings  v. 
Phoenix  Ins.  Co.,  196  Mass.  230,  81  N. 
E.  994  (annotated  in  14  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
459). 

Clause  Making  Loss  Payable  to  Mort¬ 
gagee 

Where  the  mortgage  clause  attached 
to  a  policy  provided  that  the  loss  or 
damage,  if  any,  under  the  policy,  shall 
be  payable  to  the  mortgagee  as  his  in¬ 
terest  may  appear,  and  the  insurance 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  only 
therein  shall  not  be  invalidated,  etc., 
and  a  further  provision  in  the  policy 
was  that  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
as  to  the  amount  of  loss  the  same  shall 
be  ascertained  by  two  competent  and 
disinterested  appraisers,  etc.  Held, 
the  policy  and  clause  were  not  an  as¬ 
signment  of  all  the  insurance,  nor  of 
the  insurance  policy,  and  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  in  order  when  the  principal 
parties  could  not  agree,  although  the 
mortgagee  was  not  present  when  the 
appraiser  was  selected,  and  had  no 
notice  of  the  same.  Erie  Brewing  Co. 
v.  Ohio  Farmers  Ins.  Co.,  81  Ohio  St. 
1  89  N.  E.  1065,  39  Ins.  L.  J.  200  (An¬ 
notated  in  25  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  740;  18 
Am.  &  Eng.  Anno.  Cas.  265). 

Mortgage  Clause 

When  an  insurance  contract  is  made 
with  the  owner  of  property  on  which 
there  is  a  mortgage,  and  the  mortga¬ 
gor,  with  the  consent  of  the  insurance 
company,  undertakes  to  have  a  mort¬ 
gage  clause  inserted  in  favor  of  the 
mortgagee,  the  statute  says  that  such 
contract  “shall  have  attached,  or  shall 
contain  the  following  mortgage  clause,” 
etc.,  and  proceeds  to  give  in  detail 
what  this  clause  shall  contain ,  the 
statute  makes  the  contract  between 
the  insurance  company  and  the  mort¬ 
gagee  a  new  and  independent  contract, 
which  is  not  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  or  subservient  to  the  conditions 
of  the  original  policy  between  the  own¬ 
er  and  the  insurance  company,  but  de¬ 
pendent  for  its  validity  alone  upon  the 
conditions  placed  by  the  statute  in  the 
mortgage  clause,  and  unaffected  by  any 
conditions  which  invalidated  the  policy 
as  to  the  mortgagor,  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  the  insertion  of  the 

‘Published  by  Insurance  Field  Co. 


mortgage  clause.  Bacot  v.  Phoenix 
Ins.  Co.,  96  Miss.  223,  50  So.  729,  39 
Ins.,  L.  J.  214  (Annotated  in  25  L.  R. 
A  (N.  S.)  1226). 

Mortgage  Clause 

The  legal  effect  of  the  standard 
mortgage  clause  is  to  create  a  distinct 
contract  between  the  first  mortgagee 
and  the  insurance  company,  Reed  v. 
Ins.  Co.,  76\  N.  J.  L.  11,  69  Atl.  724. 
Smith  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.,  25  R.  S.  260, 
105  A.  St.  882,  55  Atl.  718,  and  this 
court  has  held  that  such  a  contract 
cannot  be  altered  or  varied,  by  parol 
evidence  of  what  occurred  between  the 
insured  and  the  agent  of  the  insurer 
ar.  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  “In 
an  action  at  law  upon  the  policy,”  said 
Mr.  Justice  Depue,  “the  rights  of  the 
parties  must  be  determined  by  the  con¬ 
tract  of  insurance,  which  cannot  be  al¬ 
tered  or  modified  by  extrinsic  evidence 
of  a  different  agreement.”  Franklin 
F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Martin,  40  N.  J.  L.  575, 
29  A.  Rep.  271,  citing  Dewees  v.  Man¬ 
hattan  Ins.  Co.,  35  N.  J.  L.  366.  Kup- 
persclimidt  v.  Agricultural  Ins.  Co.,  80 
N.  J.  L.  441,  78  Atl.  225,  annotated  in 
34  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  503. 

Mortgage  Clause  (Such  as  Union  or 

Standard  Form) 

Such  mortgage  clause  constitutes  a 
separate  and  independent  contract  in 
which  the  mortgagor  had  no  interest, 
nor  was  he  prejudiced  by  it.  Burnham 
v.  Royal  Ins.  Co.,  75  Mo.  App.  394. 
Condition  Against  Sale  of  Property — 
Mortgagee’s  Sale  and  Purchase 

The  policy  of  insurance  in  the  in¬ 
stant  case  was  a  Massachusetts  Stand¬ 
ard  form,  and  contained  the  following 
conditions:  “This  policy  shall  be  void, 
if,  *  *  *  without  the  assent  in 

writing  or  in  print  of  the  company  * 

*  *  the  said  property  shall  be 

sold,”  etc.  The  policy  was  issued  to 
the  owner  of  the  property,  subject  to  a 
mortgage,'  and  was  made  payable  to 
the  “mortgagee,  as  its  interest  may 
appear,”  and  coupled  with  the  interest 
conveyed  to  the  mortgagee  was  an  in¬ 
dependent  power  to  make  an  absolute 
sale  of  the  property,  which  should 
convey  all  title,  both  of  the  mort¬ 
gagor  and  the  mortgagee,  and  the 
mortgagee  subsequently  foreclosed 
the  mortgage  for  a  breach  of  the  con¬ 
dition,  and  sold  the  property  under  the 
power,  and  became  the  purchaser,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  and  the  question  was 
whether  this  constituted  a  sale  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in"  the 
policy.  Held,  the  transaction  was  not 
changed  in  character  or  legal  effect  by 
the  fact  that  the  mortgagee  became  the 
purchaser,  and  that  there  was  a  sale 
of  the  property,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  policy,  without  the  consent  of  the 
insurance  company,  and  thereupon  all 
rights  under  the  policy  came  to  an  end. 
Boston  Co-operative  Bank  v.  American 
Central  Ins.  Co..  201  Mass.  350,  87  N.  E. 
594,  38  Tns.  L.  .1.  599  (Annotated  in  23 
L.  It.  A.  (N.  S.)  1147). 

Mortgage  Clause 

Under  a  mortgage  clause  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  act  of  the  insured  shall 
invalidate  the  policy  in  so  far  as  the 
mortgagee  or  trustee  is  concerned,  it 
has  the  effect  of  making  a  separate 
and  distinct  contract  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  mortgagee  or  trustee,  so 
that  insured’s  act  in  taking  out  other 
insurance  does  not  diminish  the  mort¬ 
gagee's  insurance  as  the  right  to  have 
insured's  policy  pro  rate  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  loss.  Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co. 
v.  Olcott,  97  III.  439,  citing  and  approv¬ 
ing  Hastings  v.  Westchester  F.  Ins. 
Co.,  73  N.  Y.  141,  7  Ins.  L.  J.  430  and 


OVERPAYING  SMALL  LOSSES 


PLAN  TO  CHECK  THIS  PRACTICE 


Views  of  Herman  L.  Ekern,  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. — Owner  Should  Bear 
Percentage 


In  discussing  the  question  “Should 
the  Owner  Bear  a  Part  of  His  Loss,” 
Herman  L.  Ekern,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
who  addressed  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  last  week,  said  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  payment  in  full  or  overpay¬ 
ment  of  small  losses  can  be  met  by  the 
addition  of  a  very  simple  provision  to 
present  policies  of  insurance,  whereby 
the  owner  shall  bear  the  first  part  of 
any  loss  up  to  a  specified  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  insurance.  If  this  be 
done,  the  owner  will  no  longer  have 
the  present  feeling  of  security  with  re¬ 
gard  to  small  losses,  and  yet  the  insur¬ 
ance  will  still  serve  its  real  purpose  of 
protecting  him  against  any  serious  loss. 
There  will  also  be  a  large  saving  in  ad¬ 
justment  expenses,  in  that  these  ex¬ 
penses  on  small  losses  are  often  as 
great  as  the  loss  payment.  However, 
the  greatest  saving,  no  doubt,  would 
bn  in  the  reduced  losses  brought  about 
through  greater  care  and  attention  to 
the  prevention  of  fires  which  would  be 
exercised  by  the  owner  with  the 
knowledge  that  any  loss  must  first  fall 
on  him. 

Advantage  and  Disadvantages 

“The  effect  of  this  is  much  the  same 
as  if  a  law  or  ordinance  provided  that 
the  owner  should,  in  every  case  of  fire, 
bear  the  expense  of  the  fire  department 
service,”  said  Mr.  Ekern.  This  idea, 
however,  carries  the  danger  that  the 
owner,  to  save  expense,  might  delay 
calling  the  fire  department  for  the  one 
moment  important  to  prevent  a  serious 
loss.  A  clause  imposing  on  the  owner 
the  first  part  of  the  loss  would  have 
no  such  effect  and  the  owner  would  be 
as  ready  as  he  now  is  to  avail  himself 
of  fire  department  service  to  prevent 
any  loss  at  all. 

The  great  advantage  in  the  use  of 
such  clause,  Mr.  Ekern  thought,  would 
be  the  fact  that  it  would  permit  very 
considerable  reductions  in  the  rates 
charged  for  the  insurance.  Thus,  if  the 
owner  were  compelled  to  bear  the  first 
part  of  any  loss,  equivalent  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  insurance, 
the  total  loss  payments  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  would  be  reduced  by 
several  times  the  percentage  mention¬ 
ed.  Thus,  if  such  clause  were  used 
and  the  owner  suffered  a  $50  loss  on 


other  cases.  Magoun  v.  Firemens  F. 
Ins.  Co.,  86  Minn.  486,  91  N.  W.  5. 

It  is  held  in  the  Illinois  case  that  the 
mortgagee  is  not  bound  by  an  appraisal 
between  the  mortgagor  and  the  com¬ 
pany  to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  but 
it  does  not  hold  that  the  mortgagee  is 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  having  the  loss 
appraised.  Hartford  F.  Tns.  Co.  v.  Ol¬ 
cott,  97  Ill.  439. 

Lessee — Lessor — Insurance  Money — 
Rebuilding 

The  lessee  is  only  obliged  to  replace 
the  destroyed  building  with  a  new  one 
of  equal  value  an<f  fully  as  substantial 
as  the  old  one,  it  need  not  be  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  form.  Nor  is  the  trus¬ 
tee  who  did  not  approve  of  the  new 
building  warranted  in  refusing  to  pay 
over  to  the  lessee  the  insurance  money 
collected  for  the  destruction  of  the  old 
building  when  such  lessee  was  putting 
up  a  building  in  its  place  four  or  five 
times  the  value  of  the  old  one.  Nor  is 
the  lessor’s  ownership  of  a  nearby  com¬ 
petitive  building  grounds  for  withhold¬ 
ing  the  insurance  money.  The  lease 
provided  the  insurance  money  should 
be  used  to  replace  the  improvements 
in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
fire.  Pike  v.  Cincinnati  Realty  Co., 
197  Fed.  97. 


property  insured  for  $1,000,  he  would 
be  required  to  bear  the  full  $50  himself. 
If  the  loss  were  $100  the  owner  would 
bear  $50  and  the  insurance  company 
would  pay  $50,  and  only  in  the  case 
the  loss  amounted  to  $1,050  would  the 
insurance  company  pay  the  full  $1,000 
called  for  by  the  policy.  It  follows 
that,  with  the  records  of  the  companies 
showing  the  great  mass  of  losses  to  be 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount 
of  insurance,  the  direct  immediate  re¬ 
duction  of  loss  payments  in  the  use  of 
such  clause  might  amount,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  anywhere  between  10 
per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.  Adding  to 
this  the  saving  in  adjustment  expenses 
and  the  inevitable  reduction  in  losses 
as  a  whole,  the  possibility  of  premium 
reductions  becomes  very  apparent.  As 
it  is  certain  that  no  force  will  be  as 
potent  to  secure  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  property  owner  as  an  imme¬ 
diate  saving  in  his  premiums,  the  use 
of  a  requirement  that  the  owner  shall 
bear  the  first  part  of  the  loss  offers  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  forwarding 
the  fire  prevention  movement. 

Albert  Blauvelt’s  Idea 
The  suggestion  that  the  owner  should 
bear  the  first  part  of  a  loss  and  that 
the  fire  insurance  as  now  conducted, 
in  providing  full  payment  for  partial 
losses,  is  on  an  unsound  economic 
basis,  was  first  made  and  placed  before 
the  public  in  connection  with  fire  in¬ 
surance  in  the  United  States  by  Albert 
Blauvelt,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Western  Factory  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal 
of  Economics  of  June,  1915. 


Makes  Report  Upon 

Colon  Conflagration 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

High  Rentals 

“I  found  that  rentals  for  these  cheap 
buildings  ran  as  high  as  $300,  $400  and 
$500  in  gold  per  month.  In  a  few  cases 
owners  insured  on  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  from  and  not  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  loans  were  made  on  this  basis 
bv  banks  and  others.  Because  of  this 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  adjust¬ 
ing  such  losses  as  I  find  that  heretofore 
companies  have  almost  invariably  paid 
the  total  amount  of  the  policy  when¬ 
ever  the  property  was  totally  destroyed 
and  this  without  regard  to  its  cost  or 
value.  I  have  tried  to  introduce  proper 
adjustment  methods  based  upon  actual 
loss  regardless  of  amount  of  insurance, 
and  insisted  upon  depreciation  wher¬ 
ever  it  became  inevitable.  I  trust  that 
a  beginning  having  been  made,  proper 
insurance  adjustments  will  follow  in 
the  future. 

“Insurance  conditions  w5,i  of  course 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  Government 
ruling  that  the  burned  district  canot  be 
reconstructed  with  wood.  My  advice 
was  sought  as  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
town  and  the  protection  of  the  frame 
part  yet  remaining.  I  was  assured  that 
immediate  improvement  would  be 
brought  about,  and  suggested  that  the 
frame  portion  of  the  town  be  inter¬ 
sected  with  rows  of  lightly  constructed 
fire-proof  buildings  such  as  can  only  be 
built  on  the  unstable  foundation,  and 
was  assured  that  this  suggestion  would 
be  followed  if  found  feasible. 

Rates 

“The  business  portion  of  the  town 
that  was  burned  is  being  rebuilt  with 
buildings  of  brick,  stone  or  concrete. 
Frame  construction  will  not  be  allowed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
agreed  upon  rate  for  these  buildings  is 
5  per  cent.,  and  8  per  cent,  for  the 
frame  dwelling  portion  that  did  not 
burn.  The  business  portion  of  the  town 
as  described  at  5  per  cent,  is  in  my 
judgment  very  desirable  insurance  for 
lines  up  to  $5,000,  and  the  frame  por¬ 
tion  at  8  per  cent,  should  be  fairly  good 
for  smaller  lines. 

“I  found  no  moral  hazard  in  Colon, 
and  as  already  described,  it  has  a  good 
water  supply  and  two  paid  fire  depart 
ments  with  up-to-date  apparatus.” 


October  1,  1915. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


BANKERS  COMPLAIN  OF 

BONDING  COVERAGE 

INSURANCE  COMMITTEE’S  REPORT 

Views  of  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  Regarding  Surety  and  Burglary 
Contracts  Given 


The  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  has 
made  the  following  report: 

“Your  Committee  on  Fidelity  Bonds 
and  Burglary  Insurance  has  previously 
reported  to  you  the  compilation  of  im¬ 
proved  fidelity  bond  and  burglary  policy 
forms,  which  forms  have  been  copy¬ 
righted  by  the  lAmerican  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  majority  of  all  of  the 
principal  insurance  companies  of  this 
country  have  been  licensed  to  execute 
them.  These  copyright  forms  have 
from  time  to  time  been  examined  by 
many  authorities,  including  insurance 
experts,  insurance  commissioners,  at¬ 
torneys  for  banks,  etc.,  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  without  exception  been  able 
to  show  in  every  instance  their  superi¬ 
ority  over  any  other  forms  heretofore 
offered  the  banks  by  the  American  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

“Many  thousand  copies  of  your  com¬ 
mittee’s  reports  have  been  distributed 
among  member  banks;  wide  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  inaugurated  with 
as  many  banks  as  could  be  reached 
with  funds  within  the  disposal  of  your 
committee;  articles  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Journal-Bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers’  Association  regarding  the 
advantages  of  using  these  copyright 
forms,  and  addresses  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  from  time  to  time  by  members  of 
this  committee  before  State  bankers’ 
associations,  all  looking  toward  an  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  copyright  forms,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  insurance  service 
of  your  committee,  to  the  member 
banks,  and  yet  there  are  many  banks 
not  using  these  forms.  The  insurance 
companies  avoid  selling  the  banks  our 
more  liberal  forms  wherever  possible, 
substituting  more  restricted  forms  of 
their  own,  and  using  our  forms  only 
to  meet  competition  or  upon  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  applying  bank. 

Quote  Justice  Holmes’  Decision 

“Your  committee  cannot  too  highly 
emphasize  the  importance  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  the  bank  in  the 
form  of  bond  or  policies  purchased. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  recent  decision.  Justice 
Holmes  writing  the  decision,  used  the 
following  language:  ‘What  the  insured 
cannot  do  is  to  take  a  policy  without 
reading  it,  and  then  when  he  comes  to 
sue  at  law  upon  the  instrument  ask  to 
have  it  enforced  otherwise  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  terms.’ 

“Your  committee  through  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  protective  department  re¬ 
ceives  a  prompt  report  upon  every 
burglary  or  robbery  committed  against 
a  member  bank  and  reported  to  that 
department.  Your  committee  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  each  such  report  immediately 
tenders  its  services  to  the  member  bank 
in  the  matter  of  adjusting  its  claim 
against  the  insurance  company. 
Through  this  plan  your  committee  has 
investigated  many  claims  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  banks  against  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  assisting  often  times  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  of  the  bank,  but  we 
have  found  so  rrigny  cases  of  inade 
quate  coverage  because  of  the  use  of 
antiquated  and  restricted  insurance 
forms,  that  we  deem  it  important  to 
emphasize  this  part  of  our  report.  For 
instance,  we  were,  recently  requested  by 
a  Pennsylvania  bank  to  pass  upon  its 
form  of  bond,  and  found  that  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  the  country  was  con 
tinuing  to  sell  the  bank  an  old  bond 
form  originally  executed  in  1902.  The 
insurance  companies  themselves  in  the 
last  few  years  have  provided  much  im 
proved  policy  and  bond  forms,  but  none 


of  them  as  yet  are  as  broad  in  their 
coverage  as  the  copyright  forms  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  and 
your  committee  earnestly  recommends 
that  these  forms  be  continually  kept 
before  the  member  banks,  and  that  all 
banks  be  invited  to  call  upon  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  report  upon  their  present 
policy  form's  wherever  the  copyright 
forms  are  not  being  used. 

Care  in  Accepting  Endorsements 

“Your  committee  further  desires  to 
submit  to  the  member  banks  the  need 
of  caution  in  accepting  endorsements 
or  riders  attached  by  the  insurance 
companies  to  their  bonds  or  policies 
and  tending  to  change  the  conditions 
thereof.  We  desire  particularly  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  statements 
or  applications  by  the  bank  when  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  policy  or  bond.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  insurance  companies  to  require 
the  bank  upon  the  renewal  of  its  fidel¬ 
ity  bonds  to  give  what  is  known  as  a 
’cut  off’  agreement  under  which  the 
bank  warrants  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
newal  of  its  bond  that  all  of  its  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  audited  up  to  that 
date,  and  found  correct,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  upon  delivery  of  the 
renewal  will  have  no  liability  under 
the  previous  bond. 

“It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any 
bank  to  warrant  all  of  its  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  inactives  and  savings  accounts, 
to  be  correct  upon  a  given  date  in  each 
year,  and  yet  under  the  ‘cut  off’  agree¬ 
ment  the  protection  of  the  bank  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  ability  to  warrant  the 
correctness  of  all  accounts  on  given 
dates.  It  is  necessary  to  attach  en¬ 
dorsements  to  the  burglary  insurance 
policies  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
meet  the  varied  requirements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  banks,  and  your  committee  has 
accordingly  drawn  the  license  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  insurance  companies  to  execute 
the  copyright  burglary  policy  so  that 
endorsements  are  required  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  insurance  companies  to 
your  committee  for  its  approval.  We 
respectfully  urge  that  the  member 
banks  obtain  a  report  from  this  com¬ 
mittee  upon  any  endorsements  or  rid¬ 
ers  or  other  agreements  not  provided 
for  in  the  face  of  their  policy  or  bond. 

Claims 

“In  the  settlement  of  claims,  your 
committee  has  found  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  usually  ready  and  willing  to 
settle  within  the  limits  of  the  policy  or 
bond  contract.  We  have  advanced  the 
theory,  however,  that  a  reputable  in¬ 
surance  company  catering  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  member  banks  should  de¬ 
liver  at  least  the  best  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  bond  contracts  offered  by 
themselves  to  other  banks  of  the  same 
class,  and  failing  to  do  so  should  settle 
claims  upon  a  more  liberal  basis  than 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  old  con¬ 
tract  forms.  We  endorse  very  heartily 
this  disposition  shown  by  a  leading  in¬ 
surance  company  in  a  recent  burglary 
settlement  with  a  member  bank  in 
'vhich  the  insurance  company  used  the 
following  language:  ‘In  view  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  safe  was  burg¬ 
lary  proof,  and  we  would  have  granted 
limited  coverage  outside  of  the  chest 
had  it  been  requested,  we  decided  to 
assume  a  full  pro  rata  share  of  both 
the  money  and  damage  loss.’  Settle¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  will  tend  most  to  in¬ 
sure  a  mutual  confidence  between  the 
banks  and  the  insurance  companies. 

Burglary  Losses 

“Your  committee  in  its  report  to  you 
of  October  12,  1914,  outlined  the  small 
amount  of  loses  on  burglary  insurance 
of  member  banks  as  compared  with 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  banks.  Our 
figures  were  compiled  after  the  most 
painstaking  and  lengthy  work  and  we 
believe  them  to  be  accurate.  There 
are  various  reasons  for  the  small 
amount  of  burglary  and  hold-up  losses 
in  member  banks,  among  them  heing 
principally  the  efficient  work  of  the 
protective  department  of  the  associa- 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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GREAT  AETNA  ARMY  LEAVES 

AGENTS  EN  ROUTE  TO  COAST 


Complete  Program — Aetna  Day  at  Ex¬ 
position — Company  an  Accident 
Writer  for  25  Years 


The  New  York  agents  of  the  Aetna 
Life,  and  subsidiary  companies,  who 
qualified  for  the  convention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  Oc¬ 
tober  6  to  9,  left  this  city  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  one  party  going  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  another  via 
New  York  Central,  in  special  trains. 
A  special  train  also  left  Boston  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  routed  via  New  York  Central 
and  joining  the  train  from  New  York 
at  Albany.  A  special  train,  containing 
the  delegates  from  those  cities,  also 
started  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  from 
Chicago  on  Thursday  morning. 

Those  From  New  York 

The  qualified  agents  from  the  New 
York  branch  office  and  their  guests 
who  will  attend  the  convention  are 
given  below.  Those  going  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cables,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Clark,  E.  F.  Francisco, 
Alexander  Eagles,  W.  E.  Summers,  J. 
H.  Strawbridge,  J.  N.  Thurlow  W.  C. 
Gallaer,  George  R.  Parker,  W.  F. 
Scott,  C.  W.  Day,  W.  N.  Heard,  R.  N. 
Cherry,  D.  E.  Romine,  J.  H.  Reid,  Ned 
Cadawalader,  Fred  Aimone,  Louis 
Adler,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Conner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  A. 
Kelly,  Max  Goldberger  Leo  Gold- 
berger,  Robert  S.  Renner,  Irving  R. 
Beatty,  J.  J.  Driscoll,  Chas.  P.  Hoppin 
and  Otto  T.  Klie. 

Those  who  took  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  route  are: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Miller.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Hodson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Beardsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theron 
Sammis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Howell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Rich,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Bale,  Fred  P.  Boehm,  Ben¬ 
jamin  B.  Riley,  Nathan  Kraus,  Mr. 
Bachrach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Archer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hook,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Powers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bussing,  Miss  Elsie 

G.  Cleverly,  Mrs.  John  A.  Lynch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Hollister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Frankfort,  Mrs.  Bamburger,  Miss 
Helen  Kraus,  Miss  T.  Oliver,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKenna  and  daughter,  F.  E. 
Clintaman,  Franklin  Davies,  Wilbur 
Cox,  Guy  L.  Gleason,  Walter  Wigman, 
Oscar  V.  Barger,  W.  P.  Merrell,  Fred. 

1  Ettlinger,  Walter  Miller,  C.  A.  Bren¬ 
nan,  R.  O’Connor,  Irving  Austin,  James 
J.  Phelan,  S.  Angeli,  A.  V.  Hansen,  J. 
Jacobs,  Edwin  Perrin,  T.  E.  D.  Darling, 
W.  E.  Jones,  H.  R.  Free,  John  Inger- 
soll  and  B.  E.  Emory. 

All  Join  at  Colorado  Springs 

The  delegates  from  the  south  will 
join  the  other  special  trains  at  St. 
Lcuis  or  Kansas  City  and  those  from 
the  southeast  and  middle  west  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  where  there  will  be  a 
short  stop  over  on  Saturday. 

Convention  Program 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention 
lias  been  designated  as  the  Palace 


Hotel,  San  Francisco,  where  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  receive  their  mail. 

The  convention  will  open  Wednesday 
morning,  October  6,  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
convention  hall  of  the  Inside  Inn  on 
the  exposition  grounds,  where  all  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held,  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  President  Charles  C. 
Moore  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition.  President  Morgan 
G.  Bulkeley  will  respond  to  the  address 
and  will  extend  a  welcome  to  agents, 
and  W.  G.  Wilson  will  respond  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  agency  forces.  Gordon  H. 
Campbell  will  then  speak  on  “Multiple 
Lines  in  a  Country  Territory.” 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  given  over  to  the  accident 
and  health  section,  of  which  John  M. 
Parker,  Jr.,  will  be  chairman.  Follow¬ 
ing  an  opening  address  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  the  following  addresses  will  be 
given:  “Writing  Accident,  Health  and 
Disability  Insurance,”  John  C.  Bar- 
rows;  “Writing  Accident,  Health  and 
Disability  Insurance,”  Joseph  W.  Es- 
tick;  “Selling  an  Accident  Policy  to  a 
Prospect,”  Zelin  C.  Goodell.  These  will 
be  followed  by  a  question  box  and 
round  table.  Luncheon  for  the  dele¬ 
gates,  their  wives  and  guests  will  be 
provided  at  the  Inside  Inn. 

The  afternoon  session  for  the  bonds 
section,  will  open  at  2  o’clock  with 
opening  remarks  by  the  chairman, 
Daniel  N.  Gage.  Wesley  King  will 
speak  on  “Writing  Bond  Business,” 
George  D.  Weaver  on  the  same  subject 
and  Harold  K.  Remington  on  “Business 
Building  as  Applied  to  the  Writing 
of  Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds.”  This 
section  will  close  with  a  question  box 
and  round  table,  as  will  all  the  others. 

Beginning  at  3:15  o’clock  the  com¬ 
bination  insurance  section,  Herbert  R. 
Clough,  chairman,  will  take  the  floor. 
Following  opening  remarks  by  the 
chairman,  James  W.  Henry,  C.  H.  Dun¬ 
ning  and  R.  H.  Keffer  will  each  speak 
oz-  “Writing  Combination  Automobile 
Insurance.”  The  day  will  officially  close 
at  4:30  o’clock. 

To  Celebrate  Aetna  Day 

Thursday  morning  at  9:30  o’clock 
will  come  the  Aetna  Day  celebration  at 
the  exposition.  The  delegates  will  as¬ 
semble  at  the  Scott  street  entrance  to 
the  exposition  grounds,  where  they  will 
bo  met  by  exposition  officials,  military 
companies  and  a  band.  They  will  then 
march  to  the  court  of  attendance, 
where  Walter  C.  Faxon,  vice-president 
of  the  Aetna  Life,  will  make  the  open¬ 
ing  address.  W.  L.  Hathaway,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  World's  Insurance 
Congress,  will  present  a  commemora¬ 
tive  bronze  tablet  to  the  Aetna  Life 
and  affiliated  companies.  It  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  President  Bulkeley. 

After  the  exercises  at  the  court  of 
attendance  the  second  day’s  sessions 
of  the  convention  will  open  at  10:30 
o’clock.  C.  H.  Remington  will  speak 
on  “Collections,”  Alexander  M.  Savage 
on  “Co-operation  Between  Insurance 
Agents.’’  Howard  D.  Plimpton  on  “Sat¬ 
isfied  Policyholders  an  Asset,”  Oliver 
R.  Beckwith  on  “Adjustments.”  and 
Irwin  J.  Muma  on  “Life  Insurance  as 
Part  of  a  Casualty  Agent’s  Activities." 

The  general  miscellaneous  insurance 
section  will  then  open.  Norman  C. 
Stevens,  chairman,  will  make  some 
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opening  remarks.  George  Tramel  will 
speak  on  “Advantage  of  Miscellaneous 
Lines  to  an  Agent.”  “Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance"  will  be  the  topic  of  Herbert 
R.  Clough,  and  “Burglary  Insurance” 
of  C.  H.  Houge. 

Following  luncheon  at  the  Inside  Inn 
the  last  session  will  convene  at  2 
o’clock.  The  first  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  will  be  given  over  to  the  liability 
and  compensation  section,  Ernest  C. 
Higgins,  chairman.  He  will  make  an 
opening  address,  followed  by  address¬ 
es  by  C.  B.  Beardsley  on  “Writing  Ex¬ 
cess  Limits,”  George  W.  Rourke  on 
‘  Writing  Physician’s  Defense  Insur¬ 
ance,”  and  John  S.  Turn  on  “Writing 
Public  Liability  Insurance.” 

Hodson  on  Selling  Over  the  Counter 

The  convention  will  close  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  at  3:15  o'clock,  at  which 
the  following  addresses  will  be  given: 
"Selling  Insurance  Over  the  Counter,” 
Alfred  J.  Hodson;  “Accident  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Merit  Rating,”  Clifford  B. 
Morcom;  “Competition  with  State 
Funds  and  Mutuals,”  J.  R.  Molony; 
“Attitude  of  Agents  and  Companies 
Toward  Legislation  Affecting  Insur¬ 
ance  Interests,”  Clyde  A.  Bissett; 
“Business  Getting  and  Farewell,”  W. 
L.  Mooney,  agency  supervisor. 

The  convention  banquet  will  be  giv¬ 
en  Thursday  evening  at  7  o’clock  at 
the  Old  Faithful  Inn  on  the  exposition 
grounds.  Ladies  and  guests  accom¬ 
panying  the  delegates  are  expected  to 
bo  present  for  the  speeches  and  enter¬ 
tainment  which  will  follow  the  ban¬ 
quet.  There  will  be  dancing.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  attend  the  banquet  have  been 
extended  to  Governor  Hiram  Johnson 
of  California,  the  mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  President  C.  C.  Moore  of  the  ex¬ 
position,  World’s  Insurance  Congress 
Commissioner  W.  L.  Hathaway  and 
other  exposition  and  city  officials. 

The  “hymnal,”  containing  songs  for 
use  at  the  banquet  has  been  prepared. 
The  songs  include  “Aetna  Songs”  set 
to  the  music  of  well  known  airs,  as 
well  as  the  more  popular  songs. 

Friday  morning  at  9:15  o’clock  a  trip 
to  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  will 
be  taken.  At  12:50  o’clock  a  barbecue 
with  Spanish  ceremonies  will  be  held 
at  Muir  Woods,  j 

Leave  San  Francisco  October  9 

The  party  will  leave  San  Francisco 
Saturday  afternoon,  arriving  at  Los 
Angeles  Sunday  morning.  The  day  will 
be  spent  in  any  way  the  delegates  pre¬ 
fer.  Los  Angeles  will  be  left  at  mid¬ 
night  and  San  Diego  reached  early 
Monday  morning.  Here  Aetna  Day 
will  be  observed  at  the  Panama-Cali- 
fomia  exposition  in  honor  of  the  Aetna 
party’s  visit.  The  party  will  leave  San 
Diego  at  1  o’clock  Tuesday  morning, 
arriving  at  Riverside  at  6  o’clock,  and 
leaving  at  11  o’clock  for  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Wednesday  will  be  spent  vis¬ 
iting  the  Canyon.  The  party  will  reach 
Albuquerque  Thursday,  Kansas  City 
Friday  afternoon,  St.  Louis  Friday 
evening  and  Chicago  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  arrival  at  Atlantic  Coast 
points  will  be  made  Sunday,  October 


The  Chicago  Bonding  &  Surety  Co., 
the  Rockwood-Badgeron  Co.  and  the 
Aetna  have  retired  from  the  Surety 
Underwriters’  Association  of  Chicago. 


WILL  WRITE  $450,000  ON  A  BOND 


National  Surety  Company  to  Increase 
Its  Capital  to  $3,000,000 — Adds 
$500,000  to  Surplus 


The  National  Surety  Company  is  to 
increase  its  capital  to  $3,000,000.  The 
Company  will  issue  10,000  additional 
shares  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  at 
$150  per  share  of  a  par  value  of  $100. 
This  gives  the  Company  an  increase  of 
$1,000,000  in  its  capital  and  adds  $500,- 
000  to  the  surplus  account.  The  writ¬ 
ing  capacity  on  one  bond  will  be 
$540,000. 

The  National  has  been  growing  fast 
under  the  remarkably  progressive  di¬ 
rection  of  William  B.  Joyce. 


NEW  PRUDENTIAL  POLICY 


Provides  for  Any  Rate  of  Indemnity 
Insured  Desires — Many  Unique 
Features 


A  new  “Intermediate”  disability  pol¬ 
ity  has  been  issued  by  the  accident  and 
health  department  of  the  Prudential 
Casualty  Company.  The  policy  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  small 
salaried  clerk,  bookkeeper,  business  or 
professional  man  and  will  also  be  sold 
to  persons  in  four  lower  classes. 

“The  ‘Intermediate’  policy  will  be 
sold  to  provide  for  any  rate  of  indem¬ 
nity  the  assured  desires,  and  while  the 
Company  at  first  considered  selling  the 
policy  to  only  preferred  risks,  it  has 
been  decided  to  quote  low  premium 
rates  for  five  lower  classes  of  risks, 
thereby  enabling  the  agents  to  solicit 
for  this  policy  practically  every  first 
class  risk  in  almost  every  occupation, 
except  extra  hazardous,”  says  the  Pru¬ 
dential. 

The  policy  contains  full  coverage  for 
loss  of  life,  limbs  or  eyesight,  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  liberal  indemnities  for  loss 
of  time  by  any  sickness  or  accident. 
It  will  cover  first  week  of  sickness: 
pays  double  indemnity  for  accidents: 
special  emergency  relief  of  $100  and 
has  a  provision  for  payment  of  special 
indemnity  in  case  of  fatal  illness — this 
last  feature  being  something  new  in 
commercial  accident  and  health  poli¬ 
cies.  The  policy  will  be  issued  in  un¬ 
level  amounts,  according  to  desires  of 
applicant.  As  an  illustration:  In 

Select  Class,  -indemnity  of  $50  per 
month  for  sickness  or  accident,  with 
$500  principal  sum,  will  cost  $16.80  an¬ 
nually.  Larger  indemnities  sold  at  pro¬ 
portionately  higher  premiums.  The 
commissions  on  this  up-to-date  policy 
will  be  the  same  as  on  all  other  com¬ 
mercial  accident  and  health  policies. 
General  Manager  C.  F.  Davis  is  now 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  help  in 
the  upbuilding  of  his  accident  and 
health  department. 


GOES  WITH  NATIONAL  CASUALTY 

William  Landau,  one  of  the  leading 
life  insurance  producers  of  Brooklyn, 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  National  Casu¬ 
alty  on  October  4.  Mr.  Landau  has 
adopted  the  accident  and  health  busi¬ 
ness  as  having  a  bigger  opportunity  for 
him. 

The  National  Casualty  also  announces 
that  it  has  opened  an  office  in  Jersev 
City  at  15  Exchanee  Place  which  will 
be  in  charge  of  William  H.  Oris. 


NEW  YORK  DECISIONS 


Numerous  Accidents  Held  to  Come 
Within  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act 


The  following  are  decisions  made 
public  this  week  by  the  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission: 

George  W.  Henchen  vs.  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  Company.  Henchen,  a 
checker  and  handler  of  freight  on  the 
Lehigh,  was  working  for  his  employer 
at  the  Rochester  Railroad  station  en¬ 
gaged  in  loading  shipments  of  beans. 

The  runway  on  which  he  was  wheel¬ 
ing  a  truck  broke,  throwing  him  and 
breaking  his  right  hand.  The  route  of 
the  railroad  from  Rochester  to  New 
York  is  partly  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Commission  rules  that 
injuries  arose  out  of  course  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Antonetta  Mooney  vs.  Weber  Piano 
Company.  Globe  Indemnity  Insurance 
Company,  carrier.  Mooney,  a  porter  of 
the  Weber  Piano  Company  was  moving 
a  piano  in  the  plant,  strained  and  in¬ 
jured  himself  internally,  taken  to  hos 
pital,  operated  on  and  died.  Widow 
received  an  award. 

Minnie  Kester  vs.  Erie  Railroad. 
Kester  a  fireman  fell  from  cab  and 
fractured  his  skull.  She  was  given 
compensation. 


Bank  Committee  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 
tion.  At  least  one  representative  lAmer- 
ican  insurance  company  having  its 
home  office  in  New  York,  has  recog¬ 
nized  this  condition,  and  has  submitted 
a  proposal  looking  toward  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  this  form 
of  insurance  to  the  member  banks.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  member  banks  pay  ap 
proximately  $700,000  per  annum  for 
their  burglary  insurance,  a  20  per  cent, 
saving  means,  $140,000  per  annum.  The 
matter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  report  by  this  committee  to  the 
Executive  Council  May  3,  1915,  and  was 
referred  by  the  council  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  with  power  to  act. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  and  further  with  the 
approval  of  the  Protective  Committee, 
it  has  been  made  possible  to  offer  the 
member  banks  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  their  burglary  insurance  aggregating 
more  than  $10,000  per  month. 

Discuss  Burglary  Association 
“Obviously  the  insurance  companies 
do  not  take  kindly  to  this  reduction  in 
their  wide  margin  of  profits  heretofore 
enjoyed  on  bank  burglary  insurance 
The  insurance  companies  have  formed 
into  an  association  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  rates  among  other  things.  This 
association  includes  most  of  the  burg¬ 
lary  insurance  companies  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  resulting  concerted  action  of 
the  insurance  companies  makes  it  very 


difficult  for  your  committee  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reforms  that  have  already 
been  accomplshed,  and  to  enforce  ad¬ 
ditional  reforms  that  are  needed.  More 
than  one  bank  has  suggested  to  your 
committee  the  possible  violation  of 
laws  involved  in  the  so-called  insur¬ 
ance  combine.  The  courts  have  held, 
however,  that  insurance  is  not  com¬ 
merce,  and  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  re-affirming  a  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  do  not  cover  insurance 
policy  transactions,  as  a  policy  is  not 
an  instrument  of  commerce.  These 
facts  are  presented  for  your  informa¬ 
tion,  and  not  as  an  indication  of  the 
temper  of  your  committee.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  your 
committee  in  the  two  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  co-operate  with  the  insur¬ 
ance  interests  fully  so  far  as  possible, 
and  to  obtain  the  use  of  better  policy 
and  bond  forms,  the  more  satisfactory 
settlement  of  bank  claims,  and  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  insurance  rates  wherever 
the  conditions  might  warrant,  by  a 
fair  and  logical  presentation  of  the 
facts  to  the  insurance  companies.  Much 
opposition  is,  of  course,  shown  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  the  wide  use 
of  our  copyright  forms.  Occasionally 
some  insurance  company  objects  to  the 
discussion  by  your  committee  of  the 
settlement  of  claims;  concerted  opposi¬ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  burglary  insurance  above 
outlined.  Your  committee,  however, 
insists  that  it  is  possible  to  continue 
this  work  with  friendly  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  relations  with  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

“Your  committee  feels  justified  in 
expressing  its  satisfaction  at  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  work  to  date,  and  respect¬ 
fully  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will 
meet  with  your  approval.” 


KEEP  POSTED  By  Reading 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

- Each  Week - - 

Subscription  $3  Per  Annum 

the  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managtt 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


|Jritbntttal  ((Jajaualtg  01°- 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producer* 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WR1GHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 

Assets  . $n,764,957.75 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.-17 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50,512,471.85 

This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds:  Surety  Bonds:  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  1  arreny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists.  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation — Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


October  1,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Failures  of  district 

Why  Some  managers  and  agents 
Managers  and  is  discussed  by  John 

Agents  Fail  Blue,  agency  director 
of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.  He  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  among  them  and 
his  ideas  are  worth  reproducing.  He 
says: 

“In  many  cases  they  don’t  seem  to 
know  how  to  keep  busy.  They  are 
afraid  to  approach  the  business  man, 
they  decide  that  the  working  man  can¬ 
not  be  approached  during  working 
hours — and  so  they  make  up  their 
minds  that  there  are  many  hours  in 
the  day  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and 
they  proceed  to  do  nothing.  In  some 
instances  they  go  out  and  wTork  an  hour 
or  two,  fail  to  close  an  application,  con¬ 
clude  that  things  are  coming  hard  and 
then  decide  to  lay  off  until  after  dinner. 
Probably  after  dinner  it  rains,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  occurs,  and  they  decide  they 
will  take  a  new  start  the  next  morning 
— and  they  keep  doing  this  from  day  to 
day.  When  the  week  is  ended,  instead 
of  recording  72  interviews,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  a  minimum  week’s  work,  they 
have  made  about  seven  of  that  number, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  half¬ 
hearted  interviews,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  actually  made  themselves 
lazy  by  the  feeble  efforts  that  they 
have  attempted. 

“There  is  another  line  of  agents  who 
are  flashes-in-the-pan.  They  can  set  a 
nice  pace  for  a  day  or  two,  possibly  a 
week.  They  do  well  during  this  time, 
but  they  can’t  stand  prosperity  nor 
what  they  consider  hard  work,  and  they 
have  to  take  a  rest  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  This  class  of  agents  ought  to 
get  out  of  the  business.  There  is  some 
hope  for  the  fellow  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  work,  because  he  may  learn, 
but  there  is  little  chance  for  the  spas¬ 
modic  fellow,  for  with  him  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks  is  applicable. 

“My  work  takes  me  largely  among 
district  managers.  The  title  ‘district 
manager’  sometimes  gives  the  fellow 
who  has  formerly  been  a  sub-agent  the 
big-head.  In  many  cases  they  are  dis¬ 
trict  managers  without  anything  to 
manage.  They  occasionally  get  an 
agent  who  will  write  a  few  applica¬ 
tions,  and  they  imagine  they  are  going 
to  get  rich  on  the  work  of  sub-agents. 
They  proceed  to  convince  themselves 
that  they  are  working  very  'hard  at 
making  a  very  small  collection.  We 
have  a  lot  of  such  district  managers, 
men  who  have  some  ability,  but  who 
are  unable  to  realize  that  they  must 
work.  Most  district  managers  are  not 
willing  to  learn  the  a-b-c  of  getting 
business  produced  by  sub-agents.  They 
labor  with  them  for  an  hour  or  two,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  and  then  start 
them  out;  and  if  they  never  show  up 
again,  they  let  the  matter  drop.” 

This  matter  of  training  agents  is  a 
constant,  persistent,  insistent,  never- 
ending  effort.  It  must  be  gone  through 
with  day  after  day.  The  agent  who  has 
sold  insurance  for  a  year  or  more  often¬ 
times  has  to  be  talked  to  and  shown 
what  wonderful  things  we  have  to  sell 
— otherwise  he  falls  into  a  rut.  It  is 
surely  true  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  health  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance  could  be  as  easily  sold  as  to-day. 
Thousands  of  people  during  the  recent 
financial  depression  were  forced  to 
lapse  their  policies.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  them  are  eager  and  anxious  to  again 
carry  this  insurance,  if  an  agent  will 
only  call  on  them. 

“The  profession  of  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  salesman  is  the  least 
crowded  of  any  that  I  know  of,”  Mr. 
Blue  continues.  “In  the  territory  that 
I  cover  we  could  use  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  agents,  and  no  two  of 
them  would  need  to  rub  elbows  in  a 
year.  I  sometimes  feel  that  we  should 


not  employ  any  agents  without  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  certain  number  of  inter¬ 
views  each  and  every  day,  and  that  a 
daily  written  report  should  be  made  by 
the  agent  to  the  district  manager  cov¬ 
ering  each  day’s  work,  or  at  least  each 
week's  work.” 

•  *  • 

Self-development  is  a 

Self-Develop-  possibility  for  every 
ment  a  man;  moreover,  it  is  a 

Duty  duty.  Every  man  owes 

it  to  himself  to  call 

out  all  of  his  resourcefulness,  all  of  his 
inventiveness,  his  ingenuity  to  devise 
new  and  better  ways  to  accomplish 
continually  better  results  in  the  work 
he  has  undertaken,  says  the  Standard 
Accident. 

This  striving  for  something  better  is 
what  develops  a  man.  The  constant 
stretching  of  the  mind  over  problems 
which  interest,  and  which  are  to  mean 
everything  in  the  future,  are  what  help 
to  expand  a  man  to  broader,  larger, 
more  effective  accomplishment. 

Working  with  this  spirit  will  form 
life  habits  of  accuracy,  of  close  obser¬ 
vation,  the  habit  of  reading  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  habit  of  adjusting  means  to 
an  end,  the  habit  of  putting  your  best 
into  everything  you  do  which  means 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  your  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  If  you  do  your  best, 
the  best  possible  comes  back  to  you  in 
skill,  shrewdness,  and  power. 

Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of 
mind  with  which  you  approach  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  If  you  are  doubtful  before 
you  begin,  you  start  out  with  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  weakness,  your  are  handicap¬ 
ped  from  the  start.  We  have  all  seen 
men  who  never  show  any  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence;  they  are  absolutely  sure  of 
themselves  at  all  times,  and  they  never 
acknowledge  that  they  have  failed. 
They  are  successful  because  they  never 
think  of  themselves  under  any  other 
circumstances  than  those  of  success. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  men  hamper 
or  actually  prevent  their  own  develop¬ 
ment  and  become  small  and  narrow, 
with  nothing  broad  or  progressive  in 
their  natures,  because  of  their  inclina¬ 
tion  to  see  difficulties  and  failures 
rather  than  opportunities  for  continu¬ 
ally  bigger  and  better  things.  Their 
point  of  view  has  the  tendency  to  con¬ 
tinually  get  narrower  rather  than  to 
broaden.  In  their  anticipation  of  an 
undertaking  it  is  easier  for  them  to  pic¬ 
ture  failure  rather  than  success.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  their  initiative,  and  all 
the  qualities  which  make  the  leader, 
the  large,  full,  complete  man,  remain 
undeveloped. 


A  RECORD  WITH  FARMERS 

The  Federal  Casualty  Company  of 
Detroit  reports  that  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents  in  lAugust  personally 
wrote  105  applications  of  scattered 
business,  principally  upon  farm  own¬ 
ers,  farm  laborers,  ranch  owners  and 
laborers,  collecting  the  full  policy  fee 
and  first  premium  on  each  application, 
and  in  addition  reporting  and  remitting 
to  the  home  office  $1,156  in  advance 
premiums.  To  accomplish  this  pile- 
nominal  result  he  covered  two  counties 
with  his  car,  driving  a  total  of  1,374 
miles.  He  reports  the  loss  of  14  pounds 
in  weight,  but  enriched  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  commissions. 


OPENS  F.  &  D.  BUFFALO  OFFICE 

The  Fidelity  &  Deposit  has  opened 
a  branch  office  for  its  casualty  lines  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  replacing  Deuel,  Lapey 
&  Co.  as  representatives,  effective  Oct. 
8,  1915. 

The  office  is  in  temporary  charge  of 
District  Supervisor  C.  M.  Martindale 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Seymour,  Jr.,  and  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Ellicott  Square  Building 
where  the  company’s  surety  offices  also 
are. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc, 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  lOO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  Engl  and.  Depart  merit.  1  8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


C  H  I  C  AGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Manager* 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Uetropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


Npui  iEu^lanit  lajmtahlr  Surntraurp  (Eo. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Cha*rman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


The  Oldest  Company 


The  Newest  Policy 


THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 


NATIONAL 


CASUALTY 


Out  new'  “Equity”  Policy  covers 
every  day  for  illness  or  accident 


Premium  $1.00  Pe?  Month— All  Classes 
NEW  YORK  office,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  n.  y.  city 
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October  1,  1915. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GliO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

American  Central  Life 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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Substantial 

Savings 

Three  factors  determine  the 
cost  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
— the  Mortality  Experience, 
the  Interest  Earnings,  and  the 
Expense  of  Management. 

The  mortality  experienced  by  The 
Union  Central  during  1914  was  but 
55.2  per  cent  of  the  expected.  The 
interest  earned,  after  deducting  all  in¬ 
vestment  expenses,  was  more  than 
186  per  cent  of  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  the  policy  reserves.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  true  economy — securing  the 
maximum  of  results  for  the  amount 
expended — has  always  been  a  Union 
Central  tenet. 

The  substantial  savings  realized  from 
these  three  sources,  and  disbursed  to 
the  Company’s  policyholders  as  divi¬ 
dends  during  1915  will  exceed  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  a  sum  equal 
to  more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
premium  deposits  received. 

Prudent  buyers  demand  SAFETY 
first  then  SERVICE,  lastly  SAVING. 
With  a  Union  Central  policy,  all  three 
are  abundantly  realized. 

Address,  Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agts. 


91jp  Union  (Knttral 
SItfp  Jhuutranrr  (Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President 


Established  1899 


V 


All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


OPPORTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
of  Central  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


AMERICAN  LIFE  CONVENTION 
WORLD’S  INSURANCE  CONGRESS 

THE  EASTERN  ENDERWRITER 

_  [Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

In  Two  Parts  a  weekly  newspaper  covering  all  branches  of  insurance  Part  One 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  41 


New  York  City,  Friday,  October  8,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


C.  A.  LUDLUM’S  PLEA 
FOR  MORE  TEAMWORK 

Vice-President  of  Home  Says  Narrow 
Prejudices  and  Jealousies  Should 
Be  Set  Aside 

PLAIN  TALK  TO  FIELD  MEN 


Comment  on  Insurance  Men  Who  Carry 
Internal  Dissentions  Up  For  Public 
Regulation 


One  of  the  most  Important  addresses 
of  the  many  delivered  by  insurance  men 
this  week  was  that  of  C.  A.  Ludlum, 
vice-president  of  the  Home  of  New 
York,  before  the  Fire  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Northwest  on  “Action 
and  Counter  Action.” 

Fire  Insurance  as  a  Target 
Mr.  Ludlum  said  that  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  appears  unhappily  to  be 
more  of  a  target  for  governmental  man¬ 
agement  and  political  harassment  than 
ever,  and  he  urged  insurance  men 
against  unnecessary  contention  among 
themselves.  He  made  an  appeal  that 
narrow  prejudices  and  jealousies  should 
be  set  aside,  and  a  just  and  justifiable 
coherence  and  common  purpose  be  pur¬ 
sued,  “or  our  business  will  be  sporadic¬ 
ally  regulated  nigh  unto  death.”  He 
said  there  is  no  distinction  or  sepa¬ 
rateness  of  interest  as  between  the 
large  and  small  companies  in  respect 
to  this  matter;  the  welfare  of  all  de¬ 
mands  that  the  good  of  the  whole  be 
regarded  rather  than  the  fancied  ad- 
vantage  of  a  part.  The  larger  com¬ 
panies  have  the  greater  substance  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack  and  deterioration,  but 
the  smaller  ones  are  more  vulnerable, 
indeed,  vitally  so. 

Quotes  An  Old  Latin  Proverb 
The  old  Latin  proverb  which  is  trans¬ 
lated:  “Your  own  property  is  in  peril 
when  your  neighbor’s  house  burns,” 
should  have  a  peculiar  and  impressive 
pertinence  for  those  interested  in  the 
business  of  fire  insurance,  said  Mr.  Lud 
lum.  Continuing  he  declared: 

“Bear  this  in  mind,  you  who  are  field 
men:  Do  not  permit  your  proper  and 
commendable  ambition  to  secure  vol¬ 
ume  or  get  away  with  a  good  line,  ob¬ 
scure  your  view  of  perspective  or  im¬ 
pair  your  sense  of  relative  advantages. 
Have  you  not  heard  or  known,  in  States 
where  anti-discrimination  bills  were 
pending  or  such  laws  had  been  passed 
to  take  effect  at  a  near  future  date, 
of  instances  wherein  the  evident  desire 
to  ‘get  business  on  the  books’  has  in 
duced  action,  acceptances  and  authori¬ 
zations  which  must  have  discredited 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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Convention  Proceedings  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
.  25  to  40 


“‘CTie  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  jlmerica” 
Organized  1853 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK”  costs 
no  more  than  in  any  other  company,  but  every  “HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK”  Policy  means  the  most  protection  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entared  United  States  InSUranCe  CO. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bor^ds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


CutsuoEtv  &>nq$ajq>  of^tmcrica 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NO  STAND  TAKEN  ON 
NEW  MORTALITY  TABLE 


American  Life  Convention  Closes  Ses¬ 
sions  With  Compromise  Resolution 
Deferring  Definite  Action 


G.  A.  GRIMSLEY  NEW  PRESIDENT 


Successful  Convention  Closes  With 
Visit  by  Delegates  to  Exposition 
Where  Medal  is  Presented 


( Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter .) 

Del  Monte,  Cal.,  Oct.  2. — Tenth  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  American  Life  Con¬ 
vention  (opened  at  Del  Monte,  Cal., 
Thursday,  forty-two  companies  being 
represented.  Besides  the  fifty-four 
delegates,  the  visitors  and  ladies  of  the 
party  brought  total  up  to  125.  Robert 
Lynn  Cox,  general  counsel  representing 
the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi¬ 
dents,  and  J.  Newton  Russell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  were  also  present  as  delegates  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

Leaders  Before  Convention 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  Executive 
Committee  held  the  previous  day, 
Thomas  L-  Miller,  presidient  of  the 
West  Coast  Life  of  San  Francisco,  was 
elected  to  the  committee  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  M. 
D.  Johnson  of  the  Florida  Life,  which 
recently  re-insured.  The  Convention 
was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  E.  W. 
Randall  and  following  the  roll  call  by 
Secretary  Thomas  W.  Backburn,  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Jas.  N.  Gillett  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  delivered  a  speech  of  welcome. 
The  response  was  made  by  Isaac  Mil¬ 
ler  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Federal 
Life  of  Chicago.  Secretary  Blackburn 
then  read  his  annual  report,  particu¬ 
larly  calling  attention  to  the  work  the 
organization  was  doing  towards  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  in  the  knowledge  that 
life  insurance  is  an  economic  factor 
of  inestimable  value  and  pointed  out 
the  great  good  which  would  result  in 
drawing  the  executives  and  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  companies  into  closer 
relationship. 

Henry  Abels,  secretary  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Life,  being  called  to  the  chair, 
President  Randall  addressed  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  “Life  Insurance,”  ending  with 
a  tribute  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
the  Life  Presidents’  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers. 

Walter  K.  Chora's  address  on  “Su¬ 
pervision”  followed;  discussion  of  it  be¬ 
ing  participated  in  by  Charles  W.  Gold, 
of  the  Jefferson-Standard  Life  and 
Frederick  S.  Withington,  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Life. 

Actuary  Hunter  Discusses  Table 

J.  B.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Life,  as  chairman  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee,  reported  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  97,  a  falling  off  of  ten  since 
last  year.  Mr.  Reynolds  offered  two 
resolutions  both  of  which  carried,  rais¬ 
ing  the  membership  fee  from  $200  to 
$300  and  amending  the  by-laws  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  standing  committee  on 
blanks. 

Francis  V.  Keesling  next  addressed 
(Continued  on  page  3.) 
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ISSUES  NEW  PENSION  POLICY 


NOVEL  CONTRACT  BY  TRAVELERS 


Feature  Old  Age  Benefits  Rather  Than 
Insurance — Low  Cost  for  Ten  Year 
Annuity 


The  Travelers  has  just  issued  a 
novel  policy  contract  which  offers  at 
remarkably  low  cost,  a  ten  year  annu¬ 
ity  after  age  65,  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  payable  at  death  being  $500  or 
the  cash  surrender  value  where  in  the 
later  years  it  is  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

A  prospect  aged  35  earning  perhaps 
$1,800  a  year  and  who  desires  a  con¬ 
tract  that  will  provide  an  annuity  after 
age  65  of  $500  a  year,  will  get  this 
under  the  new  Pension  Insurance-65 
contract  for  the  annual  premium  of 
$116.40,  the  contract  being  issued  for 
an  initial  insurance  of  $2,500. 

Appeals  to  Large  Class 

The  new  contract  will  appeal  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  large  class  of  prospects 
who  have  not  heretofore  been  able  to 
purchase  an  insurance  contract  which 
suitably  covers  their  needs.  The  con¬ 
tract  will  appeal  especially  to  all  sal¬ 
aried  men  and  women  who  are  self- 
dependent — such  as  school  teachers, 
nurses,  and  office  employes  who  desire 
to  put  by  a  little  each  year  in  the  way 
of  an  investment  for  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  in  old  age. 

The  amount  of  insurance  payable  at 
death  prior  to  age  65  is  $500,  or  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract 
where  in  the  later  policy  years  it  is  in 
excess  of  $500.  In  event  of  death  the 
return  at  all  ages  of  issue  is  more  than 
the  total  premiums  paid.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  insurance  is 
purchased  by  less  than  the  interest  on 
the  premiums. 

At  age  65  the  premiums  cease  and 
the  insured  begins  to  receive  a  life 
pension  of  $100  a  year  guaranteed  in 
any  event  for  ten  years.  The  minimum 
gross  return  is,  therefore,  $1,000  which 
at  age  of  issue  35  with  an  annual  pre¬ 
mium  of  $23.28  amounts  to  $301.60 
more  than  the  total  premiums  paid 
under  the  contract.  Each  year  that  the 
insured  lives  after  age  74  this  excess 
is  increased  by  $100  so  that  a  man 
originally  insured  at  age  35  who  lives 
to  age  85,  for  instance,  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  pension  three  times  the 
amount  of  his  total  premium  payments. 

The  cash  surrender  value  of  the  con¬ 
tract  at  age  65  is  $1,083,  the  same  as 
on  the  insurance  annuity-65  form,  and 
this  value  represents  a  return  of  the 
total  premiums  paid  with  at  least  2  y2 
per  cent,  compound  interest  for  all 
ages  at  issue  up  to  50,  and  this  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  insurance  coverage. 

Compared  with  the  premiums  charg¬ 
ed  on  this  form  the  surrender  values 
are  exceedingly  liberal.  At  age  35,  for 
instance,  the  cash  surrender  values  are 
in  excess  of  the  premiums  paid  after 
the  seventeenth  year.  While  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  the  insurance  on 


the  Pension  contract  is  $500  against 
$1,000  on  the  Ordinary  Life,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  clearly  shows  the  advantage 
of  the  Pension  contract  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  surrender  values:  — 

Pension  Ins.  Age  35  Ordinary  Life 
$23.28  Annual  Premium  $20.91 
Cash 

Surrender 
Values 
End  of  Yr. 


$  41 

3 

$22 

81 

5 

48 

194 

19 

121 

334 

15 

208 

521 

20 

311 

752 

25 

407 

1,083* 

30 

505 

*Or  pension  of  $100  annually  for  life, 
ten  years  certain. 

It  will  be  especially  interesting  to 
note  that  in  view  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  annuity  feature  of  the 
contract,  as  compared  with  the  insur¬ 
ance,  this  form  may  generally  be  is¬ 
sued  on  sub-standard  lives  without  ex¬ 
tra  rating. 


WROTE  ’EM  ON  THE  RUN 


New  York  Life  Men  Gathered  Some 
Good  Business  While  En  Route  to 
San  Francisco 


When  the  big  writers  of  the  New 
York  Life  went  to  San  Francisco  to 
attend  the  club  conventions,  some  good 
sized  business  was  picked  up  along  the 
line  and  now  that  complete  returns  are 
in,  it  is  estimated  by  Vice-President 
Thomas  A.  Buckner  that  half-a-million 
in  new  business  was  written  by  the 
delegates  to  the  three  club  conventions. 

C.  P.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore,  wrote  a 
case  for  $104,000.  Henry  Kahn,  of 
Philadelphia,  secured  applications  for 
$35,000.  Isidor  Spiegel,  Park  Row 
Branch,  New  York,  wrote  $20,000.  Mr. 
Neale,  of  Maine,  insured  for  $3,000  two 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  guides,  and  got 
the  whole  of  the  premiums  in  cash. 

Uncle  John  Talbot,  of  Fayette,  Mo., 
had  an  interesting  experience  with  a 
gentleman  who  sat  beside  him  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Missouri  State  Building. 
The  speaker  happened  to  be  President 
Kingsley.  The  gentleman  sitting  next 
to  Mr.  Talbot  was  so  impressed  with 
the  President’s  remarks  that  he  asked 
who  he  was.  When  he  learned  that 
Mr.  Kingsley  was  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  and  that  Mr.  Talbot 
was  himself  a  life  insurance  man,  he 
said  he  had  been  thinking  about  tak¬ 
ing  an  annuity,  as  he  was  too  old  to 
get  insurance,  about  seventy,  though 
in  excellent  health,  that  he  had  no  one 
but  his  wife,  and  had  thought  seriously 
of  putting  $10,000  into  an  annuity  that 
should  take  care  of  them  both  for  life 
and  relieve  them  of  the  troubles  of 
money  matters.  He  took  Mr.  Talbot’s 
note-book,  wrote  his  own  name  and 
address  in  it  and  requested  that  full 
facts  be  submitted  to  him  at  once  for 
immediate  action. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


j.  s.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 

The 

Leading 

Texas 

Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


Largest 

Amount 

Of 

Insurance 

In 

Force 
Of  Any 
Company 
In  The 
South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ 


THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OP  PHILADELPHIA 


On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

2Ph  reserve 


Warm  Personal  Interest 


That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 


Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRABLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Founded  in  1860 


Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $50,874,700.88 

Liabilities  .  44,459,052.38 


Surplus  and  Dividend  Funds  .  $6,415,648.50 

Insurance  in  force  (Paid-for-Basis)  .  150,319,679.00 


<1  Well  equipped  with  up-to-date  policies  and  methods. 
•I  tree  Health  Service  to  policyholders. 


<1  A  modern  organization  for  the  Agent  who  wants  to  make  headway. 
<1  Liberal  Home  Office  contracts  for  suitable  men. 

\  oung  men  who  are  ambitious  to  develop  a  profitable  General  Agency  of  their  own  will  do  well  to  address 

HOME  OFFICE,  50  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


October  8,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  CONVERSION  POLICY 

ISSUED  BY  EQUITABLE  LIFE 


Contract  of  New  York  Company  At¬ 
tracting  Attention  Among  Field 
Men — Its  Features 


An  attractive  Conversion  Policy  is 
being  issued  by  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society  of  New  York  under 
which,  after  five  years,  the  assured 
has  the  privilege  of  continuing  the 
policy  with  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent, 
in  the  cash  premium,  or  continue  to 
pay  the  same  premium  and  have  the 
face  value  of  the  contract  increased  by 
50  per  cent.,  secure  a  limited  payment 
life  contract  by  paying  thirteen  addi¬ 
tional  premiums,  after  which  by  the 
payment  of  nine  premiums  it  may  be 
converted  into  an  endowment  for  the 
face  value.  It  is  termed  a  Convertible 
Ordinary  Life,  Limited  Payment  Life, 
Endowment  contract,  and  is  issued  on 
the  annual  dividend  plan.  The  rate  at 
age  35  for  $10,000  is  $349.20,  including 
the  disability  benefit. 

Conversion  Options 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  from  the 
register  date  of  this  policy,  and  after 
premiums  have  been  paid  for  five  full 
years,  the  insured,  or  assigns,  shall 
have  the  right  to  select  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  options: 

Option  1. — Continue  the  policy  as  an 
“Ordinary  Life”  contract.  Continue 
the  insurance  as  heretofore  for  $10,000 
by  continuing  the  payment  of  premi¬ 
ums  as  heretofore,  less  a  cash  reduc¬ 
tion  of  40  per  cent.,  thus  reducing  the 
annual  premium  to  $209.50  (including 
disability  premium.) 

Option  2* — Continue  policy  as  “Or¬ 
dinary  Life”  contract,  for  increased 
amount.  Continue  the  payment  of  the 
original  premium  $349.20  (including 
disability  premium),  and  increase  the 
insurance  to  $15,060.00  payable  at  the 
maturity  of  the  policy  upon  the  death 
of  the  insured. 

Option  3. — Convert  the  policy  into 
a  “Limited  Payment  Life”  contract. 

Continue  the  payment  of  the  original 
premium  for  thirteen  years  longer, 
when  the  policy  will  become  fully 
“paid-up”  for  its  face  value  ($10,000) 
payable  upon  the  death  of  the  insured. 

Option  4. — Convert  the  policy  into  an 
Endowment  contract.  Having  made 
the  policy  “paid-up”  as  provided  for  in 
Option  3,  continue  the  payment  of  the 
original  premium  for  Nine  additional 
years,!  whereupon  the  policy  will  ma¬ 
ture  and  its  face  ($10,000)  will  be  paid 
to  the  insured  in  cash. 

Note  that  written  notice  of  the  Op¬ 
tion  selected  must  be  given  to  the  So- 
ciey  at  its  home  office  not  later  than 
the  date  on  which  the  premium  due  at 


the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  in¬ 

surance  is  payable.  Otherwise  Option 
3  will  apply  automatically. 

If  Option  1,  2  or  4  is  selected,  this 
policy  must  be  properly  released,  and 
a  new  policy  in  accordance  with  the 
Option  selected  will  be  issued. 

♦Option  2  will  only  be  granted  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  production  of  evidence  of 
insurability  satisfactory  to  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
insurance. 

tUnless  the  policy  should  mature 
previously  in  consequence  of  death. 

Annual  Dividends 

This  policy  shall  participate  annually 
in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Society  as  ascertained  and  apportioned 
by  it.  Dividends,  at  the  option  of  the 
insured  (or  of  the  assignee  if  any) 
shall  in  each  year,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  register  date  hereof,  be  either 

1.  Paid  in  cash;  or, 

2.  Applied  toward  the  payment  of 
premiums;  or, 

3.  Applied  to  the  purchase  of  paid- 
up  Additional  Insurance;  or, 

4.  Left  to  accumulate  at  3  per  cent, 
interest,  compounded  annually.  If  a 
higher  average  annual  rate  is  earned, 
this  may  be  increased  by  an  interest 
dividend  as  determined  and  apportion¬ 
ed  by  the  Society.  This  deposit  will 
be  payable  upon  the  maturity  of  this 
policy  or  on  any  anniversary  of  its 
register  date. 

Unless  the  insured  (or  the  assignee 
if  any)  shall  elect  one  of  the  foregoing 
options  within  three  months  after  the 
mailing  by  the  Society  of  a  written  no¬ 
tice  requiring  such  election,  the  divi¬ 
dend  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  paid-up  Additional  Insurance  (Op¬ 
tion  3).  This  Additional  Insurance 
may  be  surrendered  at  any  time  for 
the  amount  of  the  original  cash  divi¬ 
dend. 


EXTRA  MORTALITY  DIVIDEND  No  Stand  Taken  on 

New  Mortality  I  ahle 


NATURALLY  FAVORS  YOUNG  AGES 

Ratio  of  Flat  Amount  to  Premium 
Rates  on  Principal  Forms  at  Five 
Year  intervals 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  reference 
was  made  to  the  action  of  the  New' 
York  Life  in  declaring  a  ten  year  divi¬ 
dend  of  $10  per  $1,000  on  policies  is¬ 
sued  in  1906,  which  feature  will  be 
continued  as  regards  policies  of  subse¬ 
quent  years.  The  extent  of  this  divi¬ 
dend  may  be  realized  when  one  con¬ 
siders  it  in  connection  with  premium 
rates.  Naturally  the  percentage  which 
the  amount  bears  to  the  premium  will 
be  larger  on  the  younger  ages.  For 
example  where  $10  is  paid  on  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  $18  it  is  approximately  56  per 
cent,  of  the  premium;  on  a  $33  pre¬ 
mium  it  would  be  33  per  cent,  and  on 
a  $40  premium  it  would  be  25  per  cent. 

This  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  earned  under  the  plan  given  out 
by  the  company.  In  other  words,  it 
is  stated  that  the  amount  is  to  be  paid 
from  the  savings  on  mortality,  and 
the  greater  percentage  of  savings  would 
come  on  the  younger  ages. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  action  taken  is  the 
application  of  the  plan  to  the  different 
forms  of  policy.  For  instance  take  the 
three  principal  forms,  namely:  Ordi¬ 
nary  Life,  Twenty  Payment  Life  and 
Twenty  Year  Endowment  at  ages  for 
five  year  periods,  and  the  ratio  which 
the  dividend  bears  to  the  premium.  We 
give  same  in  the  following  table: 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
the  Convention  on  “Petty  Legislation," 
discussion  of  this  topic  being  led  by  H. 
R.  Cunningham,  vice-president  of  the 
Montana  Life. 

lArthur  Hunter,  actuary  New  York 
Life  followed  with  a  talk  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  mortality  table  explaining 
that  little  benefit  would  result  in  enabl¬ 
ing  companies  to  proceed  more  accu¬ 
rately  in  determining  dividends  from  a 
new  table.  The  cost  of  insurance  could 
not  be  changed,  he  said,  as  mortality 
costs  are  determined  from  experience 
rather  than  from  a  table.  The  reserves 
would  probably  be  slightly  increased, 
but  practically  to  an  inappreciable  ex¬ 
tent.  The  most  noticeable  change  to 
the  public  would  be  a  decrease  in  pre¬ 
miums  in  the  younger  ages. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  8.30 
P  M.  to  hear  A.  D.  Hindman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Life  of  Des 
Moines  speak  on  “Competitive  Litera¬ 
ture.” 

Friday  morning’s  session  opened  with 
a  number  of  reports  and  resolutions, 
the  following  delegates  speaking:  j. 
B.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Life;  T.  W.  Vardell,  president  of 
the  Southwestern  Life;  Charles  F.  Cof¬ 
fin,  vice-president  of  the  State  Life  of 
Indianapolis  and  Julian  Sontag,  vice- 
president  of  the  West  Coast  Life  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  regular  program  of  the  day  fol¬ 
lowed,  Chas.  W.  Helser  speaking  on 
“Field  Ethics,”  the  discussion  being  led 
by  H.  O.  Stark,  of  the  Oklahoma  Na¬ 
tional  Life. 


BERKSHIRE’S  IND.  APPOINTMENT 


Horne  &  Harman  Succeed  John  W. 
Swanton  as  General  Agent  for 
Hoosier  State 


Age  O.  L. 

% 

20  P.  L. 

% 

20  Y.  E. 

% 

John  Newton  Russell,  of  the  Pacific 

20 

$19.21 

52 

$29.39 

34 

$48.48 

21 

Mutual  Life  and  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 

25 

121.49 

48 

31.83 

31 

49.33 

20 

ecutive  Committee  of  the  National  As¬ 

30 

24.38 

41 

34.76 

29 

50.43 

19 

sociation  of  Life  Underwriters,  present¬ 

35 

28.11 

36 

38.34 

26 

51.91 

19 

ed  greetings  of  his  association  and  in¬ 

40 

33.01 

33 

42.79 

23 

54.06 

19 

vited  the  American  Life  Convention  to 

45 

39.55 

26 

48.52 

21 

57.34 

17 

meet  at  St.  Louis  next  year  coinci- 

50 

48.43 

21 

56.17 

17 

62.55 

16 

dently  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

65 

60.72 

16 

66.69 

15 

70.81 

14 

life  underwriters. 

60 

77.69 

13 

81.60 

12 

83.82 

13 

Samuel  D.  Works,  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Minnesota,  who  was  to 

This  extra  dividend 

will 

come  in 

the 

have  spoken  on  “Investments”  was  not 

The  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  announces  the  appointment  of 
Fred  C.  Horne  and  Edward  Harman  its 
general  agents  for  the  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  under  the  firm  name  of  Horne  & 
Harman,  succeeding  John  W.  Swanton, 
with  headquarters  at  1011  Merchants 
Bank  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Both  these  gentlemen  have  had  val¬ 
uable  experience  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  this  addition  to  the  Company’s 
organization  will  result  in  much  in¬ 
creased  business  in  Indiana. 


ers  of  the  company,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  deferred  dividend.  It  will  not  only 
be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  net 
cost  to  policyholders,  but  will  make  a 
good  talking  point  for  agents. 

HOLD  BUSINESS  CONVENTIONS 


Metropolitan  Life  Officers  Visit  Pacific 
Coast,  and  Leading  Cities  in 
Dominion  of  Canada 


Table  of  Loan  and  Surrender  Values  per  $1,000  of  Insurance. 
On  the  Basis  of  Option  3. 

As  This  Policy  is  for  $10,000,  the  Values  Will  be  Ten  Times  Those 

Stated  Below. 
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A  series  of  business  conventions  are 
being  held  by  the  .Metropolitan  Life 
representatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  also 
leading  cities  in  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  including  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Winnepeg.  In  attendance  at  these  con¬ 
ventions  from  the  home  office  will  be 
Vice-President  Fiske,  4th  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  Ayres,  General  Solicitor  Tully, 
Comptroller  Stabler,  and  Medical  Di¬ 
rector  Knight. 
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years. . 

..  $  54 

$137 

15 

years.. . . 

$416 

$819 

4 

years. . 

73 

182 

16 

years. . . . 

457 

879 

5 

years. . 

93 

227 

17 

years.. . . 

499 

939 

6 

years. . 

..  118 

280 

18 

years. . . . 

542 

paid-up 

7 

years.. 

144 

337 

19 

years.. . . 

554 

8 

years.. 

173 

396 

20 

years.. . . 

566 

9 

years.. 

204 

457 

21 

years.. . . 

578 

10 

years.. 

236 

518 

22 

years. . . . 

590 

11 

years.. 

269 

578 

23 

years.. . . 

602 

12 

years. . 

304 

639 

24 

years.. . . 

614 

13 

years. . 

340 

699 

25 

years. . . . 

626 

14 

years.. 

..  378 

759 

30 

years.. . . 

688 

These  values  are  exclusive  of  divi- 

The  loan  obtainable  at  the  end  of  any 

dend  additions 

,  and  are 

for  completed 

given 

year  may 

be  secured  during  that 

policy 

years. 

They  will 

be  reduced,  if 

year, 

if  the  premium 

for  the  entire 

there 

is  any 

ndebtedness  hereon. 

year 

has  been 

paid. 

TRAVELERS’  NEW  RATE  BOOK 

The  Travelers  has  issued  a  new  rate 
book  of  life  insurance  premiums  to  re¬ 
place  the  rate  book  issued  May  of  this 
year. 

New  and  reduced  rates  are  included 
on  Deferred  and  Reversionary  annuity 
contracts.  The  book  is  complete  also 
in  its  quotation  of  total  premiums  on 
the  Continuous  Installment  forms.  The 
book  contains  full  data  on  the  policies 
providing  insurance  to  60,  70  and  80 
with  cash  settlement.  There  is  also 
included  a  similar  contract  providing 
insurance  to  age  65  with  cash  settle¬ 
ment,  which  on  account  of  the  popular 
maturity  age  will  be  found  valuable. 
Rates  and  values  are  also  given  on 
the  new  pension  insurance-65  form. 


If  there  are  any  dividend  additions 
to  this  policy,  these  values  will  be  in¬ 
creased  thereby. 


Values  for  later  years  will  be  on  the 
same  basis,  and  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 


John  W.  Stedman  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  position  of  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company.  Mr.  Stedman  has 
been  associated  with  Clark,  Dodge  & 
Company,  of  New  York. 


able  to  be  present  nor  was  Thomas  L. 
Daly,  president  of  the  Capitol  Life  of 
Colorado,  who  was  to  have  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject.  Their  papers 
were  not  read  but  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
Herman  L.  Elkin,  who  presented  the 
affirmative  on  the  question,  “Should  the 
standards  required  by  law  for  accept¬ 
ing  applicants  for  life  insurance  include 
medical  examinations?”  Chas.  F.  Cof¬ 
fin  spoke  on  the  negative  side.  The 
two  papers  on  the  “New  Mortality 
Tables”  ably  presented  by  Henry  Moir, 
actuary  of  the  Home  Life  of  New  York 
and  Lawrence  M.  Cathles,  actuary  of 
the  Southwestern  Life,  ended  the  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  “Raps,  Roasts 
and  Toasts,”  was  held  at  8  o’clock, 
Samuel  P.  Lockwood,  vice-president  of 
the  Columbia  Life  and  Trust  presiding. 

Resolution  Raises  Storm 

Dr.  Felix  G.  Cross,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Life,  opened  the  Saturday 
morning  session  with  his  address  on 
“The  Epochal  Year.”  The  business  ses¬ 
sion  was  featured  by  the  reading  of  a 
resolution  by  Frederick  S.  Withington, 
secretary  and  actuary  of  the  Western 
States  Life  on  behalf  of  the  actuaries 
present  at  the  meeting,  precipitating 
the  longest  and  hottest  discussion  of 
the  Convention  in  open  meeting  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 

Those  in  attendance  rose  and  ar¬ 
raigned  themselves  for  or  against  any 
action  regarding  Hie  proposed  new  mor¬ 
tality  table  and  before  the  argument 
ended,  after  nearly  an  hour’s  work,  two- 
thirds  had  had  something  to  say  about 
the  new  table  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  The  resolution  offered  in  ef¬ 
fect  welcomed  the  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  trend  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  curve,  but  upheld  the  practical¬ 
ity  of  the  American  experience  tabe 
and  would  have  placed  the  Convention 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
a  new  table. 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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AMERICAN  LIFE  C 0 NVENTION 


WHY  A  NEW  MORTALITY 

TABLE  IS  NECESSARY 


HENRY  MOIR  MAKES  ANALYSIS  OF 
STATISTICS 


Reaches  Important  Conclusions  Based 
on  Medico-Actuarial  Investigation 
—Critical  Study  of  Groups 


The  desirability  of  preparing  a  new 
table  of  mortality  and  the  trend  of 
American  mortality  were  discussed  by 
Henry  Moir,  actuary  of  the  Home  Life 
in  a  very  comprehensive  address. 
Actuary  Moir  has  made  a  special  study 
of  this  subject  and  his  conclusions 
were  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
convention. 

In  urging  the  preparation  of  a  new 
mortality  table,  Mr.  Moir  summarized 
his  reasons  as  follows: 

Reasons  for  New  Table 

A  new  table  is  desirable  for  our  gen¬ 
eral  information.  We  have  no  table, 
based  upon  amounts,  which  is  now  rep¬ 
resentative  of  American  mortality  and 
suitable  for  financial  calculations. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
curve  of  the  present  American  table  is 
in  no  sense  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
modern  mortality  curve. 

Public  officials  and  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  think  there  is  injustice  in  pres¬ 
ent  standards;  and  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  there  seems  but  one 
convincing  way  of  removing  the  im¬ 
pression. 

Many  companies  now  write  non-par¬ 
ticipating  business  exclusively;  they 
need  a  better  standard,  even  if  partici¬ 
pating  companies  could  get  along  with¬ 
out.  The  gain  and  loss  exhibit  of  non- 
participating  business  on  the  present 
standard  is  largely  fiction. 

In  surplus  distribution  participating 
companies  should  be  guided  by  modern 
conditions. 

Surrender  values  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  modified  when  computed  by  a  new 
table.  Extended  insurance  at  young 
ages  would  doubtless  be  increased, 
while  at  the  older  ages  a  reduction 
seems  more  likely. 

Reserves,  as  between  classes  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  different  companies,  would  be 
more  accurate. 

It  would  be  easier  to  get  a  good  vol¬ 
ume  of  desirable  business.  An  adjust¬ 
ment  of  rates  towards  equity  always 
yields  this  result. 

“While  the  aggregate  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  protection  as  paid  for  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  cannot  be  changed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  new  table  of  mortality,”  said  Mr. 
Moir,  “and  while  the  present  reserves 
carried  by  a  normal  company  are  ample 
to  guarantee  the  existing  obligations, 
nevertheless  in  individual  cases  a  con¬ 
siderable  adjustment  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  modern  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

Trend  of  American  Mortality 

The  trend  of  modern  mortality  in  life 
insurance  experience  shows  an  un¬ 
doubted  change  in  its  incidence  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  past,  explained  Mr. 
Moir, — namely,  great  improvement  in 
vitality  at  the  younger  ages  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  middle  life,  combined  with  no 
improvement  at  all — if  not  indeed  ac¬ 
tual  deterioration — at  ages  above  55. 

There  seem  to  be  five  important  fac¬ 
tors,  he  said,  which  affect  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  these  five  briefly  stated  are: 

Improvements  in  sanitation,  in  medi¬ 
cal  skill,  and  in  popular  education  for 
the  conservation  of  health; 

Medical  science  now  preserves  many 
children  who  under  the  older  practice 
would  have  died  in  infancy; 

Tendency  towards  delicacy  of  consti¬ 
tution  through  civilization; 

Immigration  of  adults  from  the  older 
European  countries;  and 

Medical  selection  in  life  insurance  is 
now  more  skilled  and  effective. 

“It  will  be  seen,”  said  Mr.  Moir, 
“that  the  first  four  of  these  factors 
have  only  a  general  connection  with 
life  insurance,  and  apply  to  all  condi¬ 


tions  of  society,  while  only  the  fifth  is 
peculiar  to  our  business.  Under  the 
first  head  the  question  of  sanitation  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  most  cit¬ 
ies,  and  we  may  cite  as  instances,  New 
Orleans,  Savannah,  Cincinnati,  and 
even  St.  Louis,  have  made  important 
improvements  in  their  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  had  an  obvious  ef¬ 
fect  on  such  diseases  as  malaria  and 
typhoid  fever.” 

In  regard  to  infant  mortality,  Mr. 
Moir  said,  that  there  was  a  consistent 
improvement,  based  on  Massachusetts 
statistics  since  1870  and  an  actual  de¬ 
terioration  for  the  fifteen  years  pre¬ 
ceding. 

Urban  Life  and  Immigration  as  Factors 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
civilization  brings  delicacy  with  it, 
said  Mr.  Moir.  We  are  gathering  to¬ 
gether  more  and  more  into  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  rugged  strength  and  hardy 
dispositions  which  go  with  rural  life 
are  steadily  claiming  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  total  population.  The  new 
feminism  is  a  city  movement,  and 
there  are  other  neurotic  tendencies 
which  are  just  as  noticeable,  he  said, 
and  which  in  like  manner  come  from 
our  meeting  too  many  people  with  too 
many  ideas  all  in  the  course  of  each 
single  day. 

“Immigration,  is  in  my  judgment,” 
asid  Mr.  Moir,  “quite  an  important  fac¬ 
tor;  and  the  immigrants  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  responsible  for  the  increased 
consumption  of  alcohol,  since  total  ab- 
stainence  is  much  more  frequent  in 
America  than  in  the  older  European 
countries  whence  the  immigrants  come. 
Some  economists  consider  that  from  65 
per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
growth  of  population  in  this  country  is 
due  to  immigration.  The  mortality 
rates  prevailing  in  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  generally  higher  than  in  the 
registration  areas  of  the  United  States. 

(Continued  on  page  6.) 


HOLDS  NEW  MORTALITY 

TABLE  NOT  NECESSARY 


MEANS  HARDSHIPS  FOR  SMALLER 
COMPANIES 


Lawrence  M.  Cathles  Discusses  Effects 
of  Proposed  Change — Would  En¬ 
courage  Term  Insurance 


That  a  new  mortality  table  is  not 
necessary  either  for  the  safety  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  or  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  insuring  public,  was  the 
conclusion  of  Lawrence  M.  Cathles,  ac¬ 
tuary  of  the  Southwestern  Life,  of  Dal¬ 
las,  in  an  address  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cathles  held  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  regard  to  any 
mortality  table  is  whether  it  is  safe; 
whether  it  makes  sufficient  provision 
for  the  payment  of  death  claims  and 
other  guaranteed  values. 

The  American  Experience  Table  of 
Mortality,  Mr.  Cathles  said,  had  proven 
by  actual  experience  to  he  absolutely 
safe  and  thoroughly  reliable.  Neither 
does  it  result  in  material  injustice  to 
individual  policyholders. 

New  Table  of  Little  Real  Use 

He  pointed  out  that  a  table  correctly 
representing  the  average  mortality  ex¬ 
perienced  by  all  companies  would  show 
a  mortality  greater  than  that  experi¬ 
enced  by  some  companies  and  less  than 
that  experienced  by  other  companies, 
and  that  such  a  table  would  therefore 
not  be  safe  for  general  adoption  as  a 
basis  of  premium  rates  and  reserves. 
He  asserted  that  if  a  new  table  were 
constructed  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  which  would  be  more  widely  ap¬ 
plicable  than  the  Medico-Actuarial,  the 
new  table  would  be  of  little  real  use  as 
a  practical  proposition  because  it  would 
not  do  substantially  any  more  justice 


to  the  general  body  of  policyholders 
than  is  done  now. 

Companies  Will  Be  Stricter  in  Selection 

Mr.  Cathles  prophesied  that  an  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  adoption  for  premi¬ 
um  rates  and  reserves  of  a  table  like 
the  Medico-Actuarial  which  produces 
materially  lower  net  premiums  and 
higher  reserves  for  the  principal  plans 
of  insurance,  would  be  the  adoption  of 
stricter  standards  of  medical  selection, 
thus  limiting  the  number  of  people  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
life  insurance  protection. 

Data  Available  Unsuitable 
Whether  a  mortality  table  prepared  from  the 
data  now  available  would  correctly  forecast 
the  rate  of  mortality  which  will  be  actually 
experienced  in  the  future  Mr.  Cathles  seriously 
doubted.  In  support  of  these  doubts,  he  pointed 
out  that  a  great  change  took  place  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  selection  and  in  the  kinds  of  policies 
issued  following  the  Armstrong  Investigation 
in  1905.  That  the  cutting  out  of  the  first  five 
years  experience  would  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  an  ultimate  table,  which  would 
leave  only  four  or  five  years  experience  un¬ 
der  modern  conditions.  He  pointed  out  further 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  according  to 
the  plan  of  insurance  and  that  this  meagre 
experience  would  be  further  weakened  by 
splitting  up  into  at  least  three  divisions.  It 
was  suggested  that  because  America  has  been 
at  peace  since  the  Civil  War  and  has  for 
many  years  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  unexampled  development  and  general  pros¬ 
perity,  the  rate  of  mortality  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  would 
not  be  a  safe  guide  for  the  future. 

“War  has  never  in  the  past  affected  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  life  insurance  companies,”  said  Mr. 
Cathles,  “but  war  has  never  in  the  past  been 
made  upon  the  scale  of  the  present  European 
War.  The  possibility  of  a  serious  increase 
in  the  death  rate  among  insured  lives  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  future  war  cannot  be  entirely  ig¬ 
nored.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  of  British  life  insurance 
companies  has  decreased  materially  since  the 
war  started.  There  is  nothing  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  world  that  approaches  in  stability  and 
security  a  well  managed  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  the  increase  in  the  general  rate  of 
interest  would  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
account  entirely  for  the  shrinkage  of  values.” 

Reduction  of  First  Year  Expense 
He  pointed  out  that  the  adoption  of  any 
table  more  correctly  representing  the  actual 
mortality  experienced  by  the  companies  would 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  insurance  under 
the  present  New  York  law,  reducing  it 
materially. 

Hardship  on  New  Companies 

Mr.  Cathles  went  on  to  show  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  table  tending  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  premium  actually  received  while  at  the 
same  time  requiring  higher  reserves  would 
increase  the  difficulties  of  young  companies, 
which  are  already  sufficiently  great.  He  said 
that  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actuary  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  eastern  companies. 

Table  Does  Not  Govern  Actual  Cost 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  actual  mortality 
experienced  and  not  the  mortality  shown  by 
any  mortality  table  is  what  governs  the 
actual  cost  of  insurance  to  the  public.  This 
js  self-evident  where  particiating  annual  div¬ 
idend  business  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
non-participating  business  is  concerned,  it  is 
also  true,  because  competition  really  fixes  the 
premium  rates  for  non-participating  business. 

Would  Not  Be  Adopted  if  Unsuitable 

Even  if  a  new  table  is  prepared,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  immediately  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all  States  in  the  Union  although  it 
will  probably  be  ultimately  adopted  unless 

discredited  as  a  safe  basis  for  calculation  of 
premium  rates  and  reserves.  The  feeling  of 

the  public  has  been  that  present  mortality 
tables  permit  life  insurance  companies  to 

charge  too  high  premiums  and  accumulate  too 
great  reserves.  If  after  a  new  table  is  made, 
it  is  shown  that  the  actual  rate  of  premiums 
charged  will  not  be  materially  changed  and 
that  the  accumulation  of  reserves  would  be  in¬ 
evitably  increased  by  its  adoption  as  the  legal 
standard,  public  interest  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  mortality  table  would  disappear. 

The  Medico-Actuarial  Table  may  be  taken 
as  proving  that  any  new  table  based  upon 
the  mortality  actually  experienced  during  the 
past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will,  if  adopted, 
cause  a  general  increase  in  the  reserves  held 
by  legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies. 

A  superficial  investigation  of  1914  Gain  and 
Loss  Exhibits  will  show  to  anyone  Mr.  Cath¬ 
les  said  that  no  new  mortality  table  is  likely 
to  cause  a  general  reduction  in  the  actual  cost 
of  life  insurance  to  the  general  public,  either 
by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  premiums  for 
non-participating  insurance  or  by  increase  in 
the  rates  of  dividends  under  participating 
policies. 

Where  the  Companies  Stand 

“The  loss  on  loading  account  because  of 
actual  expenses  exceeding  amounts  received  in 
premiums  for  expenses  is,”  continued  Mr. 
Cathles  “in  non-participating  companies,  tak¬ 
ing  them  as  a  whole,  greater  than  the  profit 
from  mortality,  and  participating  companies 
are  already  straining  every  nerve  to  pay  the 
highest  possible  policy  dividends.  The  net 
earnings  on  non-participating  business  are  not 
large  and  the  companies  outside  of  proper  ac¬ 
cumulations  for  policy  dividends  are  neither 
paying  excessive  returns  to  their  stockholders 
nor  accumulating  excessive  amounts  of  sur¬ 
plus  for  their  benefit.” 

The  actual  net  earnings  realized  in  1914  by 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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URGES  STAND  AGAINST 

COMPETITIVE  PRACTICES 

COMPANIES  OPPOSED  TO  USING 
COMPARISONS 


A.  D.  Hindman  Shows  Majority  of 

Companies  Ready  to  Abandon 
Method — Citing  Some  Abuses 

The  use  of  competitive  literature  of 
all  kinds,  even  comparative  statistics, 
is  condemned  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  companies  in  the  American  Life 
Convention,  as  shown  in  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  discussion  of  “Competitive 
Literature,”  by  A.  D.  Hindman,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  of  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Hindman 
had  made  a  canvass  of  all  companies 
in  the  Convention  and  presented  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  views  on  the  subject. 
Stand  For  Clean  Competition 

The  sweeping  stand  for  clean  meth¬ 
ods  in  competition  taken  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  is  shown  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  following  questions,  the 
total  number  of  responses  being  sixty- 
four: 

“In  your  canvassing  literature  and 
advertising  matter,  do  you  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  companies?”  52 
companies  replied  in  the  negative,  8  in 
the  affirmative,  and  4  make  no  declara¬ 
tion. 

“Would  the  best  interests  of  the  life 
insurance  business,  in  your  opinion,  be 
furthered  if  each  company  presented 
its  own  advantages  without  referring 
to  other  companies?”  58  companies 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  2  in  the 
negative,  and  4  were  in  doubt. 

“Is  it  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that 
The  American  Life  Convention  go  on 
record  unequivocally  against  the  use  of 
all  competitive  literature?”  48  com¬ 
panies  favor  such  action,  11  are  op¬ 
posed,  and  5  are  undecided. 

“If  The  American  Life  Convention 
should  take  strong  ground  against  com¬ 
petitive  literature,  do  you  think  such 


action  would,  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  restrain  life  insurance  salesmen 
from  making  unfriendly  and  unfavor¬ 
able  comparisons  with  other  compan¬ 
ies?”  42  companies  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  15  were  of  the  opposite  opin¬ 
ion,  and  7  were  in  doubt. 

“Should  any  ethical  standard  restrain 
us  from  exposing  or  publishing  a  fraud 
where  the  evidence  to  establish  it  is 
conclusive?”  56  companies  answered 
in  the  negative,  4  would  leave  such 
matters  to  the  insurance  departments, 
and  4  expressed  no  opinion. 

Against  Statistical  Comparison  Too 

A  similarly  large  majority  of  the 
companies  were  against  the  use  of  gain 
and  loss  exhibits,  cost  of  new  business, 
expense  and  mortality  statistics  of  com¬ 
petitors,  and  even  the  comparative 
tables  and  ratios  commonly  used  by 
agents  were  condemned  by  50  of  the 
companies. 

Opinions  of  Company  Officers 

Company  officers  were  asked  for 
their  personal  opinion  on  the  subject 
and  many  interesting  replies  were 
read. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  vice-president  of 
the  State  Life  of  Indianapolis,  said: 
“The  American  Life  Convention  can,  by 
precept  upon  precept,  resolution  upon 
resolution  and  by  vigilance  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  the 
abuses  based  upon  the  use  of  compe¬ 
titive  literature.  Of  course,  detailed 
methods  might  be  difficult  to  announce, 
but  the  general  precept  should  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  with  vigor.  In  suggesting  the 
topic  of  competitive  literature  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  our 
Convention,  I  had  in  mind  the  question 
of  Agency  Hand  Books,  Dividend  Sched¬ 
ules,  Handy  Guides,  the  Blue  Book,  and 
a  dozen  other  similar  publications.  I 
have  long  since  wondered  whether  the 
use  of  such  publications  does  not  savor 
pretty  thoroughly  of  indulging  in  com¬ 
petitive  literature.  I  think  all  these 
questions  should  be  gone  into,  and 
competitive  literature  should  be  clear¬ 
ly  defined,  and  then  its  use  should  be, 


ii.  my  judgment,  thoroughly  put  under 
the  ban.’  ” 

Fricke  on  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibit 

William  A.  Fricke,  vice-president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Life  of  Wausau, 
Wis.,  and  former  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Wisconsin,  observed  that  un¬ 
scrupulous  agents  could  take  the  Bible 
and  misrepresent  by  its  use  the  merit 
of  a  competing  company.  Figures  don't 
lie,  he  said,  but  the  men  who  use 
them  often  do. 

“I  was  the  commissioner  who  inject¬ 
ed  the  gain-and-loss  exhibit  into  the 
life  blank,”  said  Mr.  Fricke.  “Used 
in  competition,  it  results  in  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one 
hundred.  The  agent  who  knows  enough 
to  properly  analyze  it  could  not  find 
many  prospects  who  could  give  him  the 
necessary  time  to  understand  it.” 

Isaac  Miller  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  Federal  Life,  of  Chicago,  thought 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  oppose  the  use 
of  all  competitive  literature  unless  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members.  The 
companies  could  not  be  compelled  to 
forego  the  use  of  competitive  litera¬ 
ture,  he  said,  and  its  discontinuance 
would  be  voluntary.  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
that  the  companies  generally  are  glad 
to  abide  by  the  expressed  sentiments 
of  the  organization  with  which  they 
are  identified,  when  such  sentiments 
manifested  are  in  line  with  improving 
conditions  in  the  business. 

H.  G.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Re¬ 
liance  Life  of  Pittsburgh,  said:  “All 
the  comparative  literature  that  I  have 
ever  seen  has  been  more  or  less  un¬ 
fair.  No  company  selects  all  the  com¬ 
panies  doing  business,  but  chooses 
only  those  with  which  its  own  record 
will  compare  favorably.” 

Ernest  Blehl,  actuary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Life  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “I 
am  not  sure  that  the  best  interests  of 
life  insurance  would  be  furthered  if 
each  company  were  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  own  advantages  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  other  companies.  That 
‘comparisons  are  odious’  is  an  expres¬ 


sion  which  is  not  always,  out  very  fre¬ 
quently  true.  The  fear  that  bad  man¬ 
agement  and  unfair  policies  will  be 
duly  advertised  by  a  competitor  has 
made  many  business  corporations  hew 
somewhat  closer  to  the  line  than  they 
would  otherwise.  If  the  American  Life 
Convention  should  take  strong  stand 
against  competitive  literature,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  other  States  would  take  simi¬ 
lar  action,  as  has  been  taken  by  South 
Carolina,  the  laws  of  which  prohibit 
reference  to  any  comparison  between 
companies  in  advertising  literature.” 

Urges  Stand  Against  Comparisons 

Mr.  Hindman  strongly  urged  a  de¬ 
cided  stand  against  all  unfriendly  and 
misleading  competitive  literature  and 
advertising  and  especially  against  com¬ 
petition  which  persists  after  the  insur¬ 
ance  has  been  placed.  If  this  kind  of 
competition  could  be  eliminated,  said 
Mr.  Hindman,  most  of  the  competitive 
troubles  of  the  companies  would  be  at 
an  end. 

“Except  when  inquiry  is  made  by  the 
prospect  and  information  demanded,” 
said  Mr.  Hindman,  “I  do  not  think  the 
agent  should  ever  refer  to  gain-and- 
loss  exhibits,  cost  of  new  business, 
expense  and  mortality  statistics  of  oth¬ 
er  companies  in  soliciting  business. 
The  cases  in  which  such  information 
will  be  requested  by  prospects  are  few 
in  number.  Any  ingenious  agent  is  able 
to  show  by  comparative  tables  and  per¬ 
centage  tests  that  the  weakest  com¬ 
pany  is  the  strongest;  the  strongest 
company  the  weakest;  the  best  com¬ 
pany  the  worst;  the  worst  company  the 
best,  or  any  other  absurdity  which  may 
occur  to  a  resourceful  mind.” 

Cases  of  “Unfair”  Competition 

A  number  of  instances  of  alleged  un¬ 
fair  competition  were  cited.  An  Iowa 
company  published  in  June  an  adver¬ 
tisement  purporting  to  show  among 
other  things,  that  the  company  would 
sell  a  15  Payment  Life  policy  for  about 
the  same  premium  rate  at  age  30  as 
is  charged  by  twenty-five  other  com- 
(Continued  on  page  6.) 
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UOmrMnu  oTOCK  AND 

MUTUAL  COMPANIES 


BUT  LITTLE  DIFFERENCE  IN  NET, 
SAYS  DR.  CROSS 


Prejudice  Against  Stock  Corporations 
Disappearing — Would  Limit  “War 
Losses’’  to  Reserve 


In  discussing  the  tendency  toward 
mutualization  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  Dr.  Felix  G.  Cross,  president  of 
the  Columbia  Life  of  Cincinnati,  held 
that  the  insuring  public  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  solvency  of  the  company 
and  the  net  cost  of  the  insurance  than 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  business. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  records 
of  stock  and  mutual  companies  /Dr. 
Cross  found,  he  said,  that  the  net  cost 
of  insurance  in  stock  companies  has 
been  about  the  same,  on  an  average,  as 
the  net  cost  in  the  leading  mu¬ 
tual  companies,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  policyholders,  during 
the  first  ten  years  from  the  issuance 
of  the  policies,  the  net  cost  in  the  stock 
company  is  less. 

Increasing  Demand  for  Non-participat¬ 
ing 

“I  am  thoroughly  convinced,”  said 
Dr.  Cross,  “after  an  experience  of  over 
a  third  of  a  century,  as  a  life  under¬ 
writer,  that  the  prejudice  against  stock 
companies  is  not  well  founded,  as  cap¬ 
ital  from  some  source  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  principal  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  stock  form  of  life  insurance 
and  the  mutual  form  is  that  in  the  one 
case  the  capital  is  contributed  by  stock¬ 
holders  while  in  the  other  the  policy¬ 
holders  contribute  their  own  capital  by 
guaranteeing  their  own  contracts,  as 
stated  by  President  Dunham. 

“The  company  I  represent  issues 
both  participating  and  non-participat¬ 
ing  policies,  but  it  is  very  evident  from 
the  experience  of  our  agency  force  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  non¬ 
participating  contracts.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  boards  of  directors 
and  the  executive  officers  of  a  stock 
company  would  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  management  on  account  of  their 
vested  interests.” 

Requirements  in  Ohio 

There  are  ten  legal  reserve  life  com¬ 
panies  now  operating  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  Dr.  Cross  said,  and  not  a  dol¬ 
lar  has  ever  been  lost  by  any  policy¬ 
holder  who  has  insured  in  any  legal 
reserve  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  that  State  who  has  complied 
with  the  terms  of  his  policy  contract. 
And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  domestic 
companies  of  Ohio  are  required  to  in¬ 
vest  their  funds  in  United  States,  State, 
county  or  municipal  bonds,  or  in  loans 
on  real  estate  mortgages  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one-half  of  the  market  value,  poli¬ 
cies  issued  by  Ohio  companies  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  safe  as  the  Federal  banks 
he  said. 

The  Insurance  laws  of  Ohio  require 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  the  domestic  companies  of 
that  State,  annually,  to  verify  the  an¬ 
nual  statements  and  to  see  that  the 
reserve  has  been  set  aside  and  invest¬ 
ed  in  securities  prescribed  by  law. 

Dr.  Cross  referred  to  the  enormous 
economic  loss  resulting  from  the  war 
and  advocated  that  the  members  of 
the  American  Life  Convention  place  a 
clause  in  their  policies  which  shall 
provide  that  the  losses  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  while  engaged  in  action,  or  who 
died  from  wounds  received  in  action 
should  not  exceed  the  reserve  value 
or  the  policies. 


ACTUARIES  TO  MEET 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Ac- 

it&Phu  Sa°Cilevf  °f  America  will  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  on  October  28  and  29 

The  most  important  matter  to  come 
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Urge9  Stand  Against 

Competitive  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

panies  for  a  20  Payment  Life  policy  at 
the  same  age.  The  20  Payment  Life 
rate  at  age  30  of  the  Guaranty  Life  of 
Davenport,  la.,  is  $6.70  less  than  that 
of  the  company  making  the  compari¬ 
son,  but  a  prominent  paragraph  in  the 
advertisement  states  that  the  Guaranty 
Life  is  a  stock  company  and  pays  no 
dividends. 

The  local  agent  of  a  Wisconsin  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  have  circulated  a 
pamphlet  stating  that  “two  more  fallen 
angels  have  recently  gone  to  the  scrap 
pile,  where  they  belonged  before  they 
were  born.”  One  section  represents 
the  stockholders  of  two  defunct  old 
line  stock  companies  holding  a  private 
meeting,  drinking  champagne  and  wink¬ 
ing  at  the  ruin  which  they  have 
wrought  under  a  system  “called  life  in¬ 
surance.”  The  advertisement  makes  a 
sweeping  indictment  of  all  stock  com¬ 
panies,  contending  that  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  bad  and  untrustworthy,  and 
warning  the  public  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  The  Metropolitan  and 
Prudential  are  mentioned  as  two  in¬ 
stances  where  the  management  has  be¬ 
come  conscience  stricken,  resulting  in 
the  mutualization  of  such  companies. 

Wisconsin  Commissioner’s  Claims 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Mr.  Hindman  said,  had  circu¬ 
lated  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  show 
the  superiority  of  State  insurance  over 
that  furnished  by  the  companies,  in 
which  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
average  commission  paid  by  companies 
to  secure  $1,000  of  insurance  is  nearly 
forty  dollars. 

‘I  should  like  to  know,”  said  Mr. 
Hindman,  “on  what  authority  the  Wis¬ 
consin  commissioner  bases  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  average  commission  paid 
by  companies  to  secure  each  $1,000  in¬ 
surance  is  nearly  forty  dollars.  My 
best  information  always  has  been  that 
the  average  annual  premium  in  all 
companies  transacting  a  purely  non- 
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Most  Accurate  Material  Available 

Regarding  medical  selection  Mr. 
Moir  said  that  stout  men  are  subject 
to  high  mortality,  especially  at  the 
older  ages;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  such  applicants  are  generally 
men  in  comfortable  circumstances  who 
take  policies  in  larger  average  amounts 
than  thin  men — in  other  words,  that 
“fat”  policies  match  fat  men.  If  they 
do,  then  the  financial  effect  upon  the 
companies  would  be  a  good  deal  worse 
than  the  figures  now  show.  Or  again, 
thin  men  may  have  a  tendency  to  split 
their  policies  into  several  of  small 
amount,  and  this  tendency  might  af¬ 
fect  some  of  the  groups  with  which  the 
Information  deals. 

In  spite  of  minor  difficulties,  Mr. 
Moir  said  that  the  medico-actuarial 
tables  give  more  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  than  any  other  publi¬ 
cation  produced  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  No  company  officer  or  stu¬ 
dent  of  life  insurance,  he  said,  can 
consider  himself  properly  informed  on 
the  subject  until  he  has  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  the  findings  of  the  M.  A.  committee. 

Sub-Standard  Risks  Analyzed 

Mr.  Moir  analyzed  the  methods  used 
in  handling  sub-standard  risks  and  said 
the  problem  was  as  to  what  form  the 
mortality  curve  takes  if  the  extra  haz¬ 
ard  can  be  represented  by  one  of  the 
three  usual  methods:  A  constant  ad¬ 
ditional  premium;  a  percentage  of  ex¬ 
tra  mortality;  or  a  rating  of  the  age. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  follow  mathematical  curves  of  mor¬ 
tality,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  class 
of  policy  which  may  be  taken;  but  the 
first  method  has  a  varying  incidence 
which  depends  upon  the  reserve  value 
of  a  policy  held  at  any  particular  age. 
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participating  business  is  approximately 
thirty  dollars  per  $1,000  insurance  and 
the  average  annual  premium  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  companies  is  about  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  $1,000  insurance” 
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Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 
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affected  both  by  the  kind  of  policy  and 
the  duration. 

What  Five  Groups  Show 
Mr.  Moir  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
five  classes  based  on  the  statistics  of 
the  M.  A.  committee  with  the  idea  that 
they  might  be  representative  of  sub¬ 
standard  groups  as  affected  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  habits,  residence  and  sex.  For 
each  of  these  groups  Mr.  Moir  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  graphic  chart  showing  the  mor¬ 
tality  curve  for  the  class  compared 
with  the  normal  mortality. 

A  schedule  showing  the  classes  of 
risks  analyzed  follows: 

Classes  of  Risks  Analyzed 
Class  First  Year’s  Risk  Ultimate 

Max.  No. 

Exposed  in  No.  of  No.  of 
Qmn’nial  D’hs  D’hs  to 

TT  ,  ,  ...  -  Group  20  to  6o  Age  70 

Underground  Miners  (ex-  2819  109  312 

cept  Coal)  . (25-29) 

Locomotive  Engineers  2786 

Teamsters  . 

(25-29) 

Residents  of  Georgia  (ex-  4424  i44 

cept  Sea  Coast  Count’s) .  (25-29) 
free  Users  of  Alcohol...  9659  192  1453 

Married  Women  (Bene-  ^  ^ 
ficiary  other  than  Hus-  18380  520  2057 

ba,ld>  . . (30-34) 

Underground  Miners 

In  the  underground  miners  group  (refer¬ 
ence,  M.  A.  Vol.  hi  p.  no)  the  ultimate 
mortality  shows  the  following  percentages  of 
extra  over  the  normal  mortality  as  follows- 

A?.C  t .  £*  AS*  45 . 159% 

«  3° .  86'°  ,  50 . 136% 

„  35 . 127%  “  60 . 102% 

40 . 162% 

At  studying  the  first  year’s  risk  and  the 
deaths  during  one  year  after  insurance  it 
shows  at  ages  under  36,  noticeably  higher 
death  rates  than  show  themselves  at  the  same 
ages  for  miners  insured  four  years  earlier 
i.e. :  higher  than  an  ultimate  rate.  The  first 
year  s  risk  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  which  still  remains  clearly  higher 
than  the  ultimate  rate  at  ages  up  to  17 
inclusive. 

Locomotive  Engineers 

Locomotive  engineers  (reference,  M.  A.  Vol. 

1  P-  >34)  showed  the  following  percentages 
01  extra  over  normal  mortality: 

A?,e  3° .  47%  Age  45 .  73% 

„  35 .  65%  so .  54% 

n  4° . :....  79%  “  60 .  15% 

Un  examining  the  first  year’s  risk  it  seemed 
to  tollow  or  even  exceed  the  ultimate  curve, 
indicating  that  medical  and  other  selective 
measures  were  practically  ineffective;  or  that 
jn  some  way  a  number  of  poor  risks  were 
insured. 

Another  interesting  ieature  is  that  in  the 
later  years,  of  life  the  mortality  curve  seems 
to  merge  into  that  of  the  normal  mortality 
curve,  a  result  which  is  not  surprising  as 
railroads  like  to  have  such  men  retire  from 
Biose  duties  about  age  60  or  not  later  than  65. 
their  hazardous  occupation  would  appear  to 
leave  no  ill  effects.  Extra  mortality  there¬ 
fore  is  apparently  experienced  only  during 
early  manhood  and  middle  age. 

Teamsters 

T  os  teamsters  8r0uP  (reference,  Vol.  in, 
p.  148)  showed  the  following  percentages  of 
extra  over  normal  ultimate  mortality 

A*e  25 .  3i%  Age  45..........  11% 

3° . f;  §0 .  16% 

„  35 .  27%  60 . 22% 

40 .  16% 

TUs  class  shows  a  similar  condition  to 
that  ot  locomotive  engineers— indications  of 

extra  mortality  at  the  younger  ages  and  a 

merging  into  the  normal  at  about  age  61. 

Georgia  Group 

the  Georgia  (other  than  sea  coast  counties) 
group  (reference,  V.  V.,  p.  78)  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentages  of  extra  over  normal  ultimate 
mortality : 

A§e  23 .  2I%  Age  45 .  35% 

30 .  22%  50 .  ,9% 

“40-... .  7i%  33/0 

there  is  a  peculiar  hump  in  the  mortality 
curve  in  this  class  between  ages  35  and  45 
indicating  a  sudden  increase  in  the  death 
rate  and  in  explanation  Mr.  Moir  said  that 
one  might  suspect  that  the  medical  examiners 
States  lndlfferent  <Iual>ty  in  the  southern 
Users  of  Alcohol 

he  free  users  of  alcohol  (reference,  Vol. 

•4,  P.  70)  show  percentages  of  extra  over  the 
normal  ultimate  mortality  as  follows- 

A?,e  2S .  27%  Age  45 .  4,% 

;  30 .  36%  50...  J  % 

40 .  54% 

The  use  of  alcohol  does  not  produce  an  im- 
niediate  heavy  mortality  and  the  later  heavy 
1Su.  "Y  a11  probability  caused,  Mr. 
Moir  thought,  by  a  large  proportion  0/  such 
people  becoming  excessive  drinkers. 

Married  Women 

1  ™arr,*ed  women  (beneficiary  other  than 
husband)  showed  the  following  percentages  of 
extra  over  normal  ultimate  mortality 

?  ill  A«'  £:::::::::  -S 

-  2::::::::::  Si  .  "  <% 

*Below  normal. 

It  would  appear  as  if  this  class  of  women 
were  subject  to  mortality  rates  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  normal— not  only  for  the 

ages  under  £  S°  f°r  subse<luent  a» 

erirThamJ  ,!  Ahat  there  is  so  distinct  an 
“  P  hazard  at  the  younger  ages  and  in  the 
insurance  years,  it  would  appear  as  if 

^U-4nan*fila  °j*  (rom  tb‘9  class  might  be 
considerable,  and  we  should  take  steps  to 

(Continued  on  page  7.) 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  SMALL 

COMPANIES  ON  LOANS 


PROBLEMS  IN  DIFFERENT  FORMS 
OF  INVESTMENTS 


Thomas  F.  Daly  Describes  Methods 
Used  by  Capitol  Life  in  Investing 
Its  Surplus  Funds 


The  problems  involved  in  making  in¬ 
vestments  for  the  smaller  companies 
were  discussed  by  Thomas  F.  Daly, 
president  of  the  Capitol  Life,  of 
Denver. 

Mr.  Daly  said  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  investments  of  his  company  are 
loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  city 
properties.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
no  loan  should  be  made  in  any  city 
without  personal  knowledge  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  making  the  loan  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  value,  location  and  the  probabil 
ity  of  substantial  growth  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  wherein  the  security  is  located. 
A  change  in  the  direction  of  a  city’s 
growth  will  change  values  about  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  anything  which  can  occur. 

Classes  of  Investment  Used 

He  said  that  while  they  endeavor  to 
analyze  carefully  all  the  conditions 
surrounding  each  loan  which  is  made, 
it  is  only  human  to  err,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  their  best  judgment  will  be  found 
to  be  a  little  at  fault.  When  some  loan 
has  been  tested  by  time  and  changing 
conditions,  they  wonder  why  they  loan¬ 
ed  so  much  upon  the  property. 

The  Capitol  Life  has  some  invest¬ 
ments  in  improvement  bonds,  and 
bonds  of  municipal  corporations,  and 
the  same  care  should  be  exercised,  Mr. 
Daly  thought,  regarding  location,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  general  conditions  as 
would  be  given  to  the  loaning  of  money 
on  real  estate  security. 

“We  have  a  limited  number  of  farm 
loans,  “continued  Mr.  Daly.  “How¬ 
ever,  I  consider  farm  loans  the  best 
security  of  any  of  the  forms  of  invest¬ 


ments  which  are  placed  before  us,  and 
as  our  company  grows,  we  anticipate 
investing  to  a  greater  extent  in  this 
class  of  securities.  Heretofore,  we  have 
been  somewhat  retarded  from  investing 
in  this  class  of  loans  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  attendant  upon  investigation.  Also 
we  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  under¬ 
take  loaning  on  farms  with  any  degree 
of  security  without  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  by  someone 
from  the  home  office;  we  feel  that  the 
volume  of  money  which  we  have  to 
loan  would  not  justify  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  farm  department. 

“Stocks  of  any  character  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  us  at  all,  and  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  laws  of  Colorado. 

Danger  in  Policy  Loans 

“There  are  loans  of  another  class 
which  require  mention  because  of  the 
character  of  same  and  the  detrimental 
effect  which  they  produce  upon  the 
growth  of  any  company,  and  which 
should  be  considered  seriously,  namely 
— policy  loans.  Our  experience  ought 
not  to  be  materially  different  from  the 
average  company  in  this  respect. 
These  loans  are  a  form  of  investment 
that  cause  great  loss  to  the  companies 
by  lapsing  of  policies  or  discontinuance 
of  insurance  in  force. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
Life  Convention  might  very  well  con¬ 
sider  some  plan  that  would  lead  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  borrower 
to  obtain  a  loan  on  his  policy.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  that  the  freedom 
which  has  been  granted  under  the  law 
to  policyholders  has  worked  a  great 
detriment  to  their  families  and  de¬ 
pendents,  and  could  it  be  possible  to 
measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  loss 
to  beneficiaries  through  the  practice  of 
borrowing  on  policies,  I  am  convinced 
the  result  would  stagger  humanity. 
Therefore,  I  think  all  company  officials 
will  agree  with  me  that  loans  on  poli¬ 
cies  should  be  discouraged.” 

More  Important  Than  New  Business 

Continuing,  Mr.  Daly  said  that  while 


tiie  individual  may  discount  the  future 
with  his  own  money  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety,  to  do  so  with  the  trust  funds 
of  an  Insurance  company  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  moral  if  not  a  legal  crime. 
He  regards  the  investment  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  funds  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  getting  of  new  business,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  upon  the  character  of  the 
investments  made  that  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  company  rests.  Mr.  Daly 
assumed  that  his  company’s  experience 
is  no  different  from  that  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  companies  and  that  in  all 
probability  75  per  cent,  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  loans  are  for  such  amounts 
as  would  acquire  the  property  within 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

This  statement,  he  said,  may  be 
slightly  exaggerated  but  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  borrower  to  advance 
the  value  of  his  own  property  for  loan¬ 
ing  purposes  is  very  great;  again,  he 
has  the  advantage  when  applying  for 
a  loan  of  suggesting  a  price  on  his 
property  so  that  the  value  placed  by 
the  borrower  must  be  given  careful 
consideration,  otherwise  the  property 
might  be  over-valued  and  loaned  upon 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  safety 
demands.  The  Capitol  Life  endeavors 
to  keep  its  loans  below  40  per  cent,  of 
their  own  appraisement. 

Careful  Appraisements  Needed 

“As  it  occurs  to  me,"  Mr.  Daly  said, 
“the  form  of  investments  which  are 
speculative  should  not  be  considered. 
Appraisements  should  be  carefully 
made  from  the  home  office  before  loans 
are  placed,  interest  should  be  promptly 
collected,  taxes  not  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late,  and  as  a  basic  proposition,  no 
property  should  be  loaned  upon  except 
it  be  income  property  which  produces 
an  annual  income  sufficient  to  meet 
from  its  own  earnings  the  interest 
charges,  the  taxes,  and  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  connected  therewith;  whether 
it.  be  farm  or  city  property,  or  bonds  of 
a  corporation,  these  conditions  should 
always  exist,  and  a  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  be  had  that  the  conditions  will 
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overcome  it.  The  older  practice  regarding 
female  risks  would  seem  to  be  nearly  right  for 
this  class,  the  extra  premium  being  removed 
about  age  45. 

Conclusions 

From  his  study  of  the  statistics,  Mr.  Moir 
drew  the  following  conclusions: 

That  no  one  of  the  present  methods  of  treat¬ 
ing  sub-standard  risks  is  applicable  to  the 
different  circumstances. 

That  the  extra  mortality  of  some  sub-stand¬ 
ard  classes  attains  an  apparent  maximum  be¬ 
tween  ages  35  and  45. 

That  none  of  the  classes  thus  analysed  show 
an  extra  mortality  increasing  with  advancing 
age. 

That  an  influence  in  this  direction  may  be 
that  policyholders  change  their  occupations 
after  becoming  policyholders,  and  their  en¬ 
vironment  becomes  normal  and  healthy. 

That  much  of  the  extra  mortality  is  at  the 
young  ages  and  early  years  of  insurance— 
the  financial  effect  is  therefore  heavier  than 
if  the  excess  were  spread  evenly  over  the 
duration  of  the  mortality  table,  or  came  later 
in  life. 

That  for  some  classes  of  extra  mortality  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  Decreasing  Lien  meth¬ 
od  could  be  applied  with  much  advantage,  es¬ 
pecially  if  used  in  conjunction  with  Endow¬ 
ment  Insurance  Policies. 

That  no  two  of  the  sub-standard  groups  thus 
analysed  show  similar  curves  of  mortality. 
Each  one  is  individual. 

That  the  normal  table  which  we  are  using 
for  comparative  purposes  includes  many  of 
the  risks  which  are  thus  shown  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  mortality  rates  above  normal;  accord¬ 
ingly  if  a  more  rigid  selection  were  effected 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  the  hazardous  risks 
we  should  find  the  differences  in  mortality 
still  more  marked. 

That  although  premiums  for  substandard 
classes  should  be  higher  than  normal,  or  the 
extra  hazard  met  in  some  equivalent  way, 
nevertheless  the  reserves  for  many  of  these 
hazardous  groups  would  work  out  smaller  than 
the  normal  reserves.  This  will  be  apparent 
to  actuaries  from  the  shapes  of  the  ultimate 
curves.  The  curve  for  married  women  would 
however  indicate  an  opposite  tendency. 


continue  during  the  period  of  the  loan." 

Another  point  well  worth  considering 
in  connection  with  real  estate  loans, 
Mr.  Daly  pointed  out,  is  a  reduction  of 
the  principal  sum  during  the  life  of  the 
lean,  principally  for  the  improvement 
of  the  security,  and  secondly  for  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  mortgagor. 
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STARTLINGLY  NEW! 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
INCOME  INSURANCE 


COMPLETE  PROTECTION 

at  a  Cost  of  Partial  Protection 


(UFE  INSURANCE  ONLY) 


Our  new  COMPLETE  PROTECTION  POLICY  is  a  long  step  in  advance  of  any  policy  on  the  market.  It  covers  every  contingency  of  death, 
accident,  sickness,  disability  (partial  or  permanent),  and  at  a  premium  practically  no  greater  than  that  of  life  insurance  alone  (partial  protection)  in  the 
average  3  per  cent,  reserve  participating  company.  At  age  35,  a  $5,000  policy  pays: 

1 .  $  5,000.00  In  case  of  Death  from  Ordinary  causes. 

2.  10,000.00  In  case  of  Death  from  Accident. 

25.00  Weekly  Indemntiy  for  Total  Disability  due  to  Accidental  Injury  (Limit  104  weeks.) 

12.50  Weekly  Indemnity  for  Partial  Disability  due  to  Accidental  Injury  (Limit  26  weeks.) 

25.00  Weekly  Indemnity  for  House  Confinement  due  to  Sickness  or  Disease. 

12.50  Weekly  Indemnity  for  Non-confinement  during  Convalescence  from  Sickness  or  Disease.  (Aggregate  Limit 
for  Sickness  52  weeks.) 

1,250.00  For  Loss  of  One  Hand,  Foot  or  Eye. 

2,500.00  For  Loss  of  Both  Hands,  Feet  or  Eyes,  or  One  Hand  and  One  Foot;  your  premiums  cease,  and  you  will  receive 
Annual  Income  for  Life  as  in  Benefit  No.  9. 

500.00  Annual  Income  for  Life  (10  per  cent,  of  Face  of  Policy)  in  case  of  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  from  Any 
Cause.  Payable  in  monthly  -installments  if  desired.  Premiums  are  waived.  If  death  occurs  before  face  of 
policy  is  paid,  balance  is  payable  in  one  sum  to  beneficiary. 

2,846.50  Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  20  years,  or 
5,000.00  Paid-up  Life  Insurance  at  end  of  20  years. 

5,000.00  Face  of  Life  Policy  Payable  to  Insured  at  Age  85. 

Cash  and  Loan  Values,  Paid-up  and  Extended  Insurance,  and  other  Liberal  Benefits,  Privileges  and  Guarantees. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 
I  I. 
12. 


ANNUAL 


PREMIUM 

($39.73  PER  $1,000) 


$  1  98.65 


(V  I  RF  ^  I  T|P  The  public  is  going  to  buy  this  policy  because  its  cost  is  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  below  the 

V-/ JJ-LiX-Y.  X  XX.  cost  of  an  equal  amount  of  life,  accident  and  health  insurance,  purchased  separately  in  separate 
companies;  because  it  gives  complete  protection  at  a  cost  little  or  no  greater  than  heretofore  paid  for  partial  protection. 

THE  LIVE  AGENT  is  going  to  sell  it,  because  it  will  triple  his  sales  and  commissions  with  no  greater  effort;  because  its  benefits  are  open  to 

OLD  policyholders  as  well  as  new  ones,  giving  him  a  large  and  immediate  prospect  list;  because  he  can  thus  render  complete  service  to  his  clients;  because, 

in  short  he  can  make  more  money  selling  it  than  he  can  selling  any  other  policy  on  the  market. 

Glad  to  have  any  interested  agent  investigate  this  policy,  with  a  view  to  taking  up  its  sale  for  us.  The  agents  of  this  company  benefit  by  the  gen¬ 
uine  SERVICE  which  we  give  both  them  and  the  public.  INVESTIGATION  is  the  only  means  of  KNOWING.  Write  us. 

ROBERT  D.  LAY,  Secretary  A.  M.  JOHNSON,  President 
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WORLD’S  INSURANCE  CONGRESS  at  San  Francisco 

rHE  greatest  convention  devoted  to  insurance  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  business,  is  in  session  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  W orld’s  Insurance  Congress.  The  leaders  in  all  branches  of  insurance  are  gathered 
there  and  many  of  them  are  scheduled  to  speak •  Insurance  as  an  economic  force  is  being  discussed  from  all 
of  its  many  angles  and  its  importance  in  world  progress  is  emphasized  as  never  before.  A  few  of  the  many 
interesting  addresses  delivered  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  are  summarized  in  the  following  pages. 


HOW  BIG  TAX  BURDEN 

HANDICAPS  INSURANCE 


CHECKS  PREVENTION  OF  POVERTY 
SAYS  E.  A.  WOODS 


Policyholders  Bear  $13,500,000  Burden — 
What  This  Sum  Could  Accomplish 
— Would  Launch  Big  Campaign 


The  tax  burden  imposed  upon  life  in¬ 
surance,  exceeding  $13,500,000,  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Edward  A.  Woods,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  president  of  the  National  Asso-. 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters,  to  be  in 
effect  a  penalizing  of  the  prevention  of 
poverty. 

“Taxing  the  property  held  by  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  which  should  pay 
the  same  tax  any  other  property  does, 
is  not  intended  to  be  criticised,”  said 
Mr.  Woods.  “It  is  the  additional  tax 
imposed  for  doing  business,  generally  a 
percentage  on  gross  income,  which  di¬ 
rectly  increases  the  cost  to  policyhold¬ 
ers,  that  is  criticised.” 

It  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  all  peo¬ 
ples,  said  Mr.  Woods,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  civilized  and  progressive,  to 
care  for  dependent  members  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Only  nations  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization  may  to-day  suffer  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  indifference  to  their  sick  and 
aged;  widows  and  orphans;  insane  and 
cripples. 

Life  the  Most  Valued  Asset 

It  is  at  last  being  recognized  that  life 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  assets  of 
a  nation.  Material  resources  are  valu¬ 
able  only  because  of  human  life  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
human  lives. 

The  chief  total  wealth  of  any  nation 
is  the  sum  of  lives  of  those  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  valuable  to  society.  But 
because  we  no  longer  cast  away,  but 
care  for  and  even  rescue,  waste  lives, 
we  must  deduct  from  this  total  of  valu¬ 
able  lives  those  dependents  who  are  a 
burden  upon  the  rest.  As  the  whole 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  its  parts,  it  is  increased  by  les¬ 
sening  the  number  of  dependents;  still 
more  by  turning  them  into  lives  of 
value. 

It  is  obviously,  said  Mr.  Woods, 
cheaper  and  better  to  induce  and  aid 
another  to  do  at  his  expense  what  we 
would  otherwise  have  to  do  wholly  or 
partly  at  our  own.  And  it  is  far  better, 
as  well  as  cheaper,  and  more  the  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit,  to  encourage  a  people  to  do 
voluntarily  for  themselves  what  the  na¬ 
tion  would  otherwise  do  for  them,  and 
thus  encourage  others. 

National  Cost  of  Dependency 

Possibly  no  other  nation  is  doing  as 
much  for  its  dependents.  And  yet 
many  other  nations  are  doing  more  to 
encourage  their  people  in  methods  of 
self-help.  This  is  but  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  prodigality  and  wastefulness 
of  the  American  people,  spending  more 
money  to  remedy  an  evil  than  it  would 
cost  to  avert  it. 

It  is  estimated,  Mr.  Woods  said,  that 
the  United  States  is  paying  for  depend¬ 
ency  in  various  ways,  organized  chan¬ 
nels  public  and  private,  between  $350,- 
000,000  and  $400,000,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  $172,000,000  paid  in  Govern¬ 
ment  pensions;  it  probably  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  increasing  amount  of  State 
pensions  paid  to  widows:  mothers,  pub¬ 
lic  employes  and  others;  most  of  all,  it 
does  not  include  an  amount,  probably 
largely  in  excess  of  these  figures,  being 
contributed  directly  and  indirectly  by 
individuals  themselves  for  the  care  of 


dependents.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
persons  of  any  means  whatever  who 
are  not,  in  addition  to  taxes  and  per¬ 
sonal  contributions  to  charities,  in 
some  way  helping  to  care  for  some  de¬ 
pendent  kindred,  neighbor  or  friend; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  sum 
of  these  contributions  would  largely  ex¬ 
ceed  the  sums  recorded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  organized  charities. 

Indirect  Cost  of  Dependency 

“In  addition  to  this,”  continued  Mr, 
Woods,  “could  the  indirect  results  of 
dependency  be  averted;  could  the  1,000,- 
000  persons  in  our  institutions  for  de¬ 
pendents — in  which  over  $1,500, 000,000 
is  invested — be  made  income-producing 
instead  of  an  expense,  we  could  change 
so  much  from  liabilities  to  assets. 
Could  the  10,000,000  persons  who  Rob¬ 
ert  Hunter  says  are  living  on  the  pov¬ 
erty  line — and  he  says  the  figure  may 
be  nearer  15,000,000 — be  raised  to  a 
condition  where  every  emergency  does 
not  require  outside  help;  could  the  re¬ 
sults  of  dependency,  poverty,  lack  of 
education,  child  labor,  woman  labor,  un¬ 
sanitary  surroundings,  under-efficiency 
due  to  a  physical,  moral  and  intellectu¬ 
al  subnormality,  be  remedied;  if,  in 
fact,  dependency  from  infancy  to  old 
age  could  be  banished  from  our  land, 
who  can  estimate  what  could  be  added 
annually  not  only  to  our  financial, 
wealth  but  to  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  its  people?” 

Life  Insurance  a  Chief  Preventive 

The  peculiarly  American  institution 
of  life  insurance  is  the  greatest  move¬ 
ment  for  organized  thrift  and  for  the 
averting  of  dependency  that  we  have 
to-day  or  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  world.  Its  some  25,000,000  members 
are  systematically  and  regularly  con¬ 
tributing  from  their  funds  to  avert  the 
conditions  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
not  only  interests  more  people  than  all 
the  other  forms  of  thrift  combined,  but 
upon  a  more  comprehensive  and  syste¬ 
matic  plan,  not  for  sporadic  but  for 
permanent  savings. 

Insured,  the  Provident  and  Thrifty: 

It  is  a  recourse  only  of  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  thrift,  not  in  speculation, 
said  Mr.  Woods.  No  one  can  make 
money  for  himself  by  life  insurance,  in 
any  other  sense  than  by  systematic 
saving.  Any  inordinate  return  from 
life  insurance  payments  must  go  to 
others — widows  and  orphans — not  one’s 
self.  Its  chief  object,  therefore,  is  to 
bring  about  just  the  condition  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  whole  people  and  to 
avert  conditions  for  which  organized 
government  and  society  are  so  heavily 
contributing.  And  this  is  being  done, 
not  by  governmental  compulsion,  as  in 
Germany,  England  and  other  countries 
in  Europe,  but  is  voluntarily  assumed 
by  American  people,  in  other  respects 
so  extravagant  and  lacking  in  provi¬ 
dence  but  in  this  country  laying  by 
nearly  $1,000,000,000  a  year  for  this 
largely  inselfish  purpose. 

Only  Country  to  Discourage  Insurance 

And  yet  this  country,  he  pointed  out 
— the  most  liberal  in  paying  for  the 
consequences  remedied  or  averted  by 
insurance— instead  of  following  the  al¬ 
most  universal  practice  of  all  other 
countries  and  encouraging  insurance,  is 
the  one  country  in  the  world  to  penalize 
those  who  voluntarily,  in  the  true  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit,  assume  this  obligation 
themselves! 

“Not  only  is  it  the  practice  of  many 
of  our  States  and  communities,”  Mr. 
Wood  continued,  “to  impose  a  large  in¬ 
heritance  tax  upon  money  devised  to 


BROAD  SERVICE  OF  LIFE 

INSURANCE  TO  PUBLIC 


HALEY  FISKE  CALLS  ACTIVITIES 
“NEW  SOCIALISM” 


How  Payments  to  Policyholders,  In¬ 
vestments,  Taxes,  Etc.,  Benefit  All 
the  People 


The  varied  activities  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  addition  to  their 
great  work  of  furnishing  indemnity, 
were  discussed  in  an  instructive  paper 
by  Haley  Fiske,  vice-president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life. 

“Consider  first,”  said  Mr.  Fiske,  “how 
widespread  in  the  community  is  the 
insurance  of  lives.  At  the  end  of  1914 
there  were  40,391,856  policies  in  force 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
compared  with  a  population  of,  say, 
110,000,000.  We  estimate  that  these 
forty  millions  of  policies  were  upon 
twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  lives, 
and,  therefore,  that  about  a  quarter  of 
the  population  is  insured.  These  are 
the  figures  of  244  regular  reserve  com¬ 
panies.  The  insurance  in  force  was 
$22,342,611,750.  The  companies  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  active  and  energetic  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  business.  There  was  a  gain 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  in 
number  and  nearly  two  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
during  the  year  1914. 

Great  Annual  Distributions 

“The  companies,”  said  Mr.  Fiske, 
“distributed  during  1914,  $527,535,935. 
Somebody  has  said  this  is  over  one- 
half  of  the  national  debt.  Think  of 
the  excitement  the  Government  would 
arouse  if  it  undertook  to  pay  its  debt 
in  a  single  year!  Think  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  such  a  thing.  Yet  the  dis¬ 
tribution  by  life  companies  of  over  half 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  a  year  causes  no 
comment.” 

The  assets  of  these  companies  at  the 
end  of  1914  were  $5,228,131,428.  They 
increased  during  the  year  $321,684,415. 
There  were  poured  into  this  fund  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  $1,035,066,155,  of  which 
$778,758,888  were  from  premiums.  Of 
the  total  assets  there  were  permanent¬ 
ly  invested  in  reserve  required  by  law 
to  meet  policy  obligations  the  sum  of 
$4,341,688,654;  the  increase  in  the  re¬ 
serve  during  the  year  1914  was  $251  - 
140,370. 

Its  Vast  Constructive  Work 

Of  the  five  and  a  quarter  billions  of 
assets,  said  Mr.  Fiske,  it  is  probable 
that  thirty  per  cent,  of  these  are  in¬ 
vested  in  railway  securities,  that  is,  one 
and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  are  in  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  railways. 
The  first  thought  about  this  is  that  the 
insurance  business  has  been  the  most 
important  single  instrumentality  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  country;  that  millions  of 


the  very  beneficent  institutions  to 
which  the  State  is  so  heavily  contribut¬ 
ing,  but,  unlike  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  it 
imposes  a  tax  of  over  a  million  a  month 
— $13,676,096  last  year — upon  American 
policyholders.  This  is  a  tax  falling  di¬ 
rectly  upon  policyholders  and  does  not 
include  the  property  taxes  upon  life  in¬ 
surance  assets,  to  which  exception  is 
not  taken.  The  tax  imposed  last  year 
is  about  the  amount  that  such  an  effi¬ 
cient  country  as  Germany  is  contrib¬ 
uting  from  government  funds  in  com¬ 
pelling  and  encouraging  its  people  to 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 


acres  of  land  have  been  thrown  open 
to  cultivation;  that  the  coal,  the  ores, 
the  crops  have  been  wealth  added  to 
the  country’s  resources;  that  enorm¬ 
ous  populations  have  been  scattered 
over  the  various  States;  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  commerce  has  founded  and 
built  up  the  cities  of  the  country;  that, 
through  exports,  money  has  been 
drawn  from  all  the  world  and  millions 
of  people  invited  to  our  shores  and  sent 
throughout  the  land. 

It  is  probable  that  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  these  assets  are  loaned  on 
bonds  and  mortgages.  That  means 
that  communities  have  been  built  up 
by  insurance  funds.  It  is  estimated 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  funds  are  in¬ 
vested  in  State,  county  and  municipal 
bonds  and  bonds  of  public  improve¬ 
ments.  That  means  that  communities 
have  been  developed  and  sustained, 
and  have  been  furnished  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  modern  life  and  with  ma¬ 
terial  facilities  for  the  education  of 
children  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Probably  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  companies  are  invested  in 
policy  loans. 

Touches  the  People  Everywhere 

The  income  in  1914  of  the  244  com¬ 
panies  was  over  a  billion  of  dollars,  of 
which  nearly  780  millions  were  in  pre¬ 
miums,  said  Mr.  Fiske.  Of  this  billion 
dollars  of  income  ($1,035,066,155), 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  added  to  re¬ 
serve — $251,140,370 — and  invested  in 
the  upbuilding  of  our  material  re¬ 
sources;  fifty  per  cent. — $527,535,935 — 
was  returned  to  policyholders  new  and 
old.  Seventeen  per  cent,  went  to  man¬ 
agement  expenses — salaries,  wages, 
commissions — touching  the  community 
on  all  sides  as  money  spent  in  small 
sums  inevitably  does;  about  one  and  a 
half  per  cent. — say,  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars — paid  in  taxes  on  premiums,  an 
amount,  he  said,  unjustly  assessed  upon 
thrift. 

Three-fourths  of  all  policies  in  force 
are  industrial.  That  is,  one  out  of 
every  five  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  a  policy¬ 
holder.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  more 
industrial  policies  in  force  than  the 
number  of  the  population. 

The  New  Socialism 

Mr.  Fiske  told  of  the  extensive  work 
of  the  companies  in  conservation  of 
health  of  policyholders  and  the  varied 
activities  for  their  general  welfare  con¬ 
ducted  by  many  of  the  companies. 

“The  service  which  life  insurance 
performs  to  its  patrons,”  said  Mr. 
Fiske  in  conclusion,  “outside  of  its 
function  of  paying  death  claims — and 
to  the  community  generally  is  no  doubt 
in  its  infancy.  The  pioneers  expect 
and  hope  for  followers.  The  lines  of 
its  services  may  take  new  directions 
and  go  to  further  lengths.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance  is  expanding 
wonderfully.  The  ambition  of  its  man¬ 
agers  is  to  furnish  protection  to  all  of 
the  healthy  population,  and  many  of 
those  who,  though  impaired,  are  insur¬ 
able  as  sub-standard  risks.  If  one  in 
five  is  now  insured,  why  not  four  in 
five?  Looking  at  the  past  growth  of 
the  business,  is  there  any  limit 
to  its  increase?  Why  not  look  to 
the  time  when  the  people  shall 
perform  service  to  themselves,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  life  insur¬ 
ance;  a  service  covering  health  in 
life,  care  in  sickness,  indemnity  in 
death,  sanitation  in  community  life,  the 
financing  of  home-owning,  of  public 
utilities  and  civic  conveniences — a  serv¬ 
ice  resulting  from  such  widespread  co¬ 
operation  that  it  may  be  called  a  New 
Socialism!” 
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ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE 

OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITING 

WHAT  THE  GREAT  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  HAS  ACHIEVED 


uniform  In  Its  conditions  and  this  flCQnflATinN  WORK  FOR  ol  thelr  II108t  lmP°rtant  functions  is  to 
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R.  W.  Osborn,  of  San  Francisco, 
Sketches  Development  of  Insur¬ 
ance  from  Small  Beginning 


The  economic  importance  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  in  world  progress 
was  sketched  by  R.  W.  Osborn,  of  San 
Francisco,  manager  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  in  an  address 
before  the  Congress.  Mr.  Osborn 
traced  the  development  of  underwrit¬ 
ing  up  to  its  great  proportions  of  the 
present  day  and  he  showed  the  hazard¬ 
ous  condition  confronting  the  compa¬ 
nies  only  a  score  of  years  ago. 

Its  Constructive  Work 
Underwriting  was  confronted  by 
these  conditions  and  required  to  carry 
them  along  against  an  adverse  tide, 
without  remedial  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State  or  country  and  without  itself 
being  adequately  constituted  to  unload 
its  burden  by  corrective  influence. 

Underwriting  organization  by  persis¬ 
tent  courage  and  by  influence  of  a  pos¬ 
itive  character,  has  brought  communi¬ 
ties  to  a  fuller  sense  of  co-operative 
effort,  and  they  have  responded  with 
more  or  less  earnestness  to  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion;  not  at  first,  however, 
without  hostility  and  provoking  organ¬ 
ized  resistance.  It  is  quite  human  to 
protest  against  taxation,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  man  feels  all  tax  as  an  arbitrary 
subtraction  from  his  bank  account. 
But  apart  from  life  insurance,  I  know 
of  no  system  of  taxation  so  accurate, 
so  thoroughly  distributive,  and  so  de¬ 
void  of  human  error  as  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  rate  for  fire  insurance  assess¬ 
ment.  In  passing  it  must  be  admitted 
that  until  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  making  rates  was  a  system  of 
guessing — system  we  call  it  because  it 
did  possess  some  semblance  of  organ¬ 
ized  method,  but  withal  it  was  a  guess 
and  served  indifferently  to  create  a 
fair  parity  between  loss  and  profit. 
But  the  last  25  years  have  been  pro¬ 
digious  factors  in  developing  new  haz¬ 
ards,  new  processes  and  introduction 
into  human  activity  of  unappreciated 
and  misunderstood  elements. 

These  in  turn  require  treatment  and 
the  application  of  new  principles  at 
once  perplexing,  and  at  times  experi¬ 
mental. 

The  National  Board  through  its  elab¬ 
orate  corps  of  engineers,  has  served 
immeasurably  in  correcting  conflagra¬ 
tion  tendencies.  Rating  bureaus  have 
done  still  more  by  inculcating  the  the¬ 
ory  of  resistance  by  proper  construc¬ 
tion  and  fire  protection,  through  closer 
analysis  of  different  risks.  Inspection 
bureaus  have  proven  a  public  blessing 
in  their  positive  and  corrective  influ¬ 
ence,  while  laboratories  are  the  acme 
of  engineering  skill  and  are  serving  an 
unmeasured  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
industrialism.  All  of  these  are  but  arte¬ 
ries  through  which  the  life  blood  of 
the  great  system  is  flowing. 

These  various  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  working  intelligently  for  con¬ 
structive  results,  each  specializing 
along  fundamental  lines  and  each 
achieving  a  success  in  the  ratio  of  the 
resistive  force  opposing  it. 

A  Period  of  Evolution 

“We  are  unquestionably  undergoing 
an  evolution,”  said  Mr.  Osborn,  “modi¬ 
fied  by  change  and  conditions  from 
both  within  and  without,  and  it  is 
strange  how  much  of  the  movement 
‘without’  has  to  do  with  the  one 
‘within.’  Some  40  years  ago  the  non¬ 
uniformity  of  policy  conditions  was  a 
source  of  endless  trouble  and  public 
criticism,  the  non-concurrence  of  pol¬ 
icy  forms  gave  rise  to  dispute  and  liti¬ 
gation.  Public  temper  was  so  keyed 
a3  to  make  it  imperative  that  a  change 
should  take  place.  The  companies 
themselves  aimed  to  meet  that  opposi¬ 
tion  by  mutually  agreeing  to  a  policy 


tory,  but  the  legislation  merely  accel 
erated  a  process  already  begun,  one 
that  was  inevitably  coming  by  force  of 
a  natural  and  consistent  evolution. 

“Then  followed  a  similar  popular 
protest  against  the  business  generally 


by  showing  its  uses  and  benefits;  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  spirit  of  brotherhool  by 


Charles  A.  Peabody  Tells  of  Purposes  providing  an  organization  in  which  it 
of  Association  of  Life  Insurance  must  be  the  guiding  principle  and  a 

«  Presidents  place  where  it  can  be  exemplified.” 

A  Man  Size  Job 

r  f  fatty.  aH  One  oE  ^be  most  important  functions  “That  the  work  of  the  Association,” 

for  an  alleged  lack  of  faith  in  the  ad-  0j  any  business  association,  said  Charles  Mr  peabodv  said  “was  a  job  of  no 

jnstment  of  losses,  and  it  may  be  quite  A  Peabody,  president  of  the  Mutual  s,nall  proportions  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
*u!nth*t  T^^TnTt  Life  of  New  York’  111  scribing  the  £J[ 1 V  the  prSosed  legTsUL  it 

S  nt  th^  rom^anv1  Associatiou  of  LiEe  Insurance  Presi-  been  called  ou  t0  consider  in  the  nine 

dents  before  the  Congress’  is  t0  teach  years  of  its  existence.  During  that 
b  nhlvr  !f  hai  ils  owl1  members  to  take  a  common  time  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 

In  Lnilt^b  ff  pohlt  of  view  and  to  stan(i  for  Com'  the  various  States  have  held  258  reg- 

adjustments  was  in  reality  small  if  mon  interests  against  the  interests  or  ular  sessions  and,  in  addition,  more 

whlplflCHnwPWvprn  it' “must' not^he  Preferences  of  any  one  of  them.  than  75  special  sessions.  In  these  ses- 

the  whole.  However,  it  must  not  be  u  j  > »  ,  .  ^  „ „ _ _  ,  , ,  ,  ,  .v 

permitted  to  pass  unnoticed  that  a  very  Mr.  Peabody  was  unable  to  be  pres  sions  over  ten  thousand  bills  affect  ng 

numhpr  nf  ‘hart  ariinstments’  ent  at  the  Congress  but  his  address  life  insurance  companies  and  requiring 

®  .  **  .  .  wuq  nrpcipntArl  hv  Willfirrl  Turnip.  foriTlPr  purpfnl  cprutlnv  hv  tlipm  ti'Prp  intrrv- 


were  inspired  by  ‘bad’  losses  when,  if 


was  presented  by  Willard  Done,  former  careful  scrutiny  by  them  were  intro- 
v,„h  insurance  commissioner  of  Utah,  who  duced.  In  verbal  volume  this  flow  aver- 
fapfa  !Lv  wliH  JlvP  attended  the  Congress  as  a  represents-  aged  during  the  ‘open  seasons’  for  cor- 
Inyth  ng  lit  a  ha  J  "en^rcUng"  the  tive  of  the  Nalional  Board  °f  Fire  Un‘  p°ra««  baiting  more  than  15,000 
heads  of  innocent  claimants  Thfs  is  a  derwriters-  words  a  day.  In  purpose  and  intent 

truth  expressed  with  far  more  modera-  Mr-  Peabody  told  of  the  purposes  and  these  bills  ranged  from  control  of  what 
tion  than  restraint  But  the  spirit  of  work  of  the  Presidents’  Association,  agents  might  say  in  their  canvassing 
competition  alone  has  so  modified  the  particularly  its  effective  system  of  keep-  ^“vities  to  direction  in  detail  of  how 
practice  of  the  past,  that  if  the  compa-  >>lg  the  company  members  informed  of  books  should  be  kept  and  accounts 
nies  -were  not  inspired  by  a  high  stand-  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  dif-  dered  by  the  home  office.  They  even 
ard  of  moral  consideration,  they  could  erent  States  and  the  voluminous  new  d nected  the  formulation  of  the  con. 

not  afford  to  ienore  both  the  letter  and  legislation.  Since  this  service  was  tracts  which  might  be  made  with  pol- 

the  spirit  of  the  contract,  with  a  gra-  started  nine  years  ago  10,000  bills  af-  icyholders  and  specified  the  periods  of 

tuity  added  to  accelerate  the  appetite,  [feting  life  insurance  have  been  scru-  f 

But  it  is  my  observation  that  a  very  timzed  by  experts  and  reported  upon,  obligated  to  fulfill  the  r  side  of  the 

measurable  standard  of  Justice  and  For  Life  Insurance  Betterment 

equity  are  the  moving  factors  with  un-  The  association  has  been  effective  in  d^aulted  111  pa^“®at  f  pre“F 

derwri-ting  in  respect  to  fulfilling  the  promoting  economy  and  generally  re-  a“s>  a^aa^an„tagf’ 

obligations  of  the  contract.  It  has  re-  ducing  expenses  by  an  interchange  of  01  1  hel r  pc  r® ®  J®  TP?  ’ y J?  ° *dv 

quired  no  law  to  accomplish  this,  sim-  views  and  experience  among  the  com-  ers-  In  thls  dood  wer®  included  manj 

ply  by  an  awakening  through  the  panies.  As  trustees  for  millions  of  proposals  to  increase  by  vast  amounts 

evocator,  agency  of  honor  itself,  has  policyholders,  Mr.  Peabody  said,  the 

this  been  brought  about.  members  of  the  association  had  receiv-  varieties  or  taxation  already  existent, 

ed  valuable  service  toward  the  better-  under  which  policyholders  have  actu- 
Contention  Over  Rates  ment  Qf  ufe  insurance.  The  range  of  aily  contributed  to  the  support  of  gov- 

“Then  the  question  of  rating,  the  tax  subjects  investigated  and  discussed  by  eminent  during  these  same  nine  years 
imposed  upon  the  public  was  the  bone  the  aSsociation  covers  a  broad  field.  In  ov®r  $105,000,000. 

of  contention.  A  hundred  years  ago  promoting  the  welfare  of  policyholders,  .  '  An  attempt  to  classify  these  legisla¬ 
te  rate  problem  was  more  easily  one  o£  the  association’s  objects,  an  im-  tive  ‘musts’  and  dont’s’  shows  70  separ- 
solved,  because  the  hazards  insured  portaat  development  has  been  the  ef-  abIe  and  more  or  less  distinct  species, 
against  were  far  less  varied  and  infi-  £ort  t0  prolong  the  lives  of  policyhold-  with  several  hundred  left  over  for  the 
nitely  less  complex.  Risks  were  re-  ers.  Frankly  approached  as  an  econom-  miscellaneous  column,  because  they 
solved  into  few  classes  and  those  £c  or  business  proposition,  Mr.  Pea-  were  unlike  anything  ever  proposed 
classes  were  rated  very  largely  upon  body  said  the  movement  promises  to  before.  Such  was  the  legislative  out- 
a  community  of  interest.  produce  excellent  results  in  more  ways  Put  wki<;h  .  life  insurance  companies 

“By  a  wonderfully  progressive  move-  llian  just  in  reducing  the  mortality  fac-  have  bad  to  read,  analyze,  criticise, 
ment,  underwriting  is  approaching  the  £or  o£  C0Sf  commend  or  oppose,  during  the  years 

standard  of  a  science  and  must  be  left,  „  ‘  a„hippts  have  heen  1907  to  1915,  inclusive- 

within  itself,  to  work  out  its  own  prob-  t„ Under  the  heidAg  of  “Welfare  “Here’  theref.orf’  do  wetfind  at  least 
iorrio  taaen  up  unaer  ine  neaui.ig  ol  0ne  reason,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very 

“Little  credit  is  given  to  under-  “/nrf rite  TA li/e^insumirce  potent  one’  for  maintaini:lg  an  associ' 

writing  for  the  wonderful  forces  of  to-  Bon  °f  tb®  I^P®®  contracts  de  ation  and  manning  with  3Pecialists 

day.  The  education  going  on  under  £  the  d.^e^rP“ern\o°  )ro^  in  the  field  of  law-meaning  and  law- 

its  guidance  and  initiation  is  little  slSned  stlH  further  to  protect  bene  c  maiung  ,t0  the  end  that  this  vast  mass 

sliorfU1ofailmarvelousnitlEngffie1ers  are  aries  ia  the  matter  of  ™nserving  po11^  of  legislation  may  be  analyzed  from 


constantly  studying  methods  of  con- 


proceeds. 


the  standpoint  of  policyholders’  inter- 


struction  the  chemist  is  regularly  in  “It  Is  my  feeling,”  said  Mr.  Peabody  ests  with  a  view  to  showing  legislators 
touch  with  the  great  system  of  under-  hi  conclusion,  “that  chief  emphasis  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  laws 
writing.  Every  city  and  town  will  trace  should  be  given  to  the  important  part  if  they  were  placed  upon  the  statute 
the  development  of  its  fire-fighting  these  associations  play  in  the  education  books. 

facilities  to  the  door  of  the  underwrit-  of  their  own  members  regarding  what  “Inasmuch  as  this  business  has  been 
er,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  the  their  attitude  should  be  toward  each  brought  under  direct  control  and  guid- 
public  for  progressive  ideas.”  other  and  in  relation  to  the  public.  One  ance  of  insurance  departments  in  the 

_  several  States,  it  becomes  necessary 

to  have  at  hand  up-to-date  information 
regarding  the  personnel  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  Since  they  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
partisan  politics,  a  great  many  changes 
take  place,  as,  for  instance,  during  the 
past  year,  when  there  were  24 
changes  in  the  heads  of  such  depart¬ 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  changes  in 
the  positions  of  deputies,  actuaries,  in¬ 
spectors,  etc.  Information  regarding 
these  changes  is  gleaned  from  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  clipping  service  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  members  by  means  of  a  bul¬ 
letin  service  covering  this  and  other 
matters  of  current  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

Responsibility  Not  Limited 
“Officers  and  directors  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  may,  for  practical 
reasons,  be  compelled  to  regard  their 
field  of  responsibility  as  being  limited 
to  the  interests  of  policyholders  in  the 
company  which  they  happen  to  repre¬ 
sent,  but  this  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
true  of  an  association  which  includes 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 


J.  C.  WILSON, 

President 


J.  S.  EDWARDS, 

Secretary 


An  opportunity)  for  rapid  advancement  is  offered  to  men 
who  are  willing — and  will. 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

H.  M.  HARGROVE,  Vice  President 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 
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GREAr  rniAL  SERVICE 

OF  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

MANY  BENEFITS  FROM  INDEMNITY 
AND  CONSERVATION 

David  Van  Schaack  Addresses  World’s 

Insurance  Congress  on  Broad  Influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Business 

“The  idea  of  social  service  as  a 
function  of  insurance,”  said  David  Van 
Schaack,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
spection  and  Accident  Prevention  of 
the  Aetna  Life,  in  his  address  before 
the  World’s  Insurance  Congress,  “that 
social  service  which  goes  beyond  in¬ 
demnification  for  loss  and  all  which 
that  accomplishes,  is  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  underwriting  which 
makes  indemnification  possible. 

“The  beneficial  possibilities  in  the 
business,”  he  said,  “were  not  only  in 
that  it  indemnifies  the  individual  for 
personal  loss,  but  prevents  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  continue  his  efforts  toward  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  from  becoming 
a  drain  upon  society. 

Great  Opportunities  Offered 

“There  is  even  a  deeper  service,” 
said  Mr.  Van  Schaack,  “in  the  con¬ 
servation  work  in  connection  with 
workmen’s  compensation  business.  In¬ 
surance  has  become  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  factors  in  conservation  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Insurance  en¬ 
joys  greater  opportunities  for  render¬ 
ing  social  service  than  are  possible 
to  other  businesses  and  the  realization 
of  these  opportunities  proceeds  from 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  it¬ 
self.” 

Mr.  Van  Schaack  said  that  no  branch 
ot  this  service  is  more  pregnant  with 
future  possibilities  than  the  accident 
prevent  work  of  the  companies.  The 
casualty  companies  have  been  fully 
cognizant  of  the  great  waste  caused  by 
industrial  accidents.  Actuated,  to 
speak  frankly,  he  said,  by  the  purely 
selfish  desire  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  business,  several  companies 
started  field  inspection  departments 
through  which  the  accident  prevent 
work  was  conducted. 

The  wave  of  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  legislation,  he  said,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  acci¬ 
dent  prevention.  The  merit  sys¬ 
tem  of  rating  compensation  risks  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  far  reaching  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  he  said,  as  a  risk  is  then  rated 
according  to  its  individual  merits  in 
accident  prevention  provisions. 

Value  of  Conservation 
"Viewed  from  the  economic  side,” 
continued  Mr.  Van  Schaack,  “whether 
broadly  or  narrowly,  the  value  of  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  is  unmistakable,  to  em¬ 
ployes,  to  employers  and  to  society 
at  large.  The  cost  of  accidents  is  not 
measurable  in  terms  of  the  money 
paid  out  in  compensation  or  damages. 
Great  as  this  is  in  the  aggregate,  it 
is  only  a  part  of  the  drain  upon  cre¬ 
ated  wealth  which  results  from  acci¬ 
dents.” 

Most  important  of  all  the  economic 
side  is  the  part  which  accident  pre¬ 
vention  plays  in  conserving  that  great¬ 
est  asset  of  any  nation,  said  Mr.  Van 
Schaack,  its  people.  Accident  preven¬ 
tion  is  leading  to  other  forms  of  social 
betterment.  Recognition  of  the  waste 
in  industrial  accidents  opens  up  the 
way  to  recognition  of  the  waste  in  ill¬ 
ness  and  the  lack  of  proper  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Accident  prevention  is,  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly,  performing  a  so¬ 
cial  service  of  the  highest  value  in 
many  directions. 

"No  man  connected  with  casualty  in¬ 
surance,’  said  Mr.  Van  Schaack  in  con- 
clusion,  can  fail  to  take  genuine  pride 
in  the  notable  part  which  insurance 
through  its  promotion  of  practical  ac¬ 
cident  prevention,  thus  has  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  social  service,  or  to  look  for¬ 
ward  with  eager  expectancy  to  thp 
broader  opportunity  which  will  come 
when  occupational  diseases  are  uni- 
versally  brought  within  the  scope  of 
Workmen  s  Compensation  laws  and 
when  sickness  insurance  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  in  industry  as  well  as  elsewhere  ” 


PLACING  BUSINESS  FOR  A  LOCAL  AGENTS’  WORK 

GREAT  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Carries  Twenty 
Lines  of  Indemnity — Advice  from 
Arthur  Hawxhurst 


How  a  great  department  store  takes 
care  of  the  health  and  safety  of  its 
employes  and  patrons  and  protects  its 
property  by  insurance,  was  described 
by  Arthur  Hawxhurst,  insurance  man¬ 
ager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Buildings  covering  more  than 
124  acres  of  ground  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  15,000  persons  naturally  repre¬ 
sent  millions  in  property  as  well  as 
other  interests,  which  must  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  insurance  of  one  kind  or  another. 

All  of  this  insurance  is  handled  by 
the  private  insurance  department  of 
the  house  which  unlike  the  average 
brokerage  office  must  specialize  along 
all  lines  of  insurance.  This  business  is 
all  handled  through  agencies,  each 
agency  being  given  business  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  facilities  to  write  the  line. 
This,  Mr.  Hawxhurst  said,  conserves 
the  agent’s  business  and  brings  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  interest  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Hawxhurst’s  advice  was  not  to  buy 
cheap  insurance.  What  is  only  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  to-day  may  be  your  only 
asset  for  millions  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hawxhurst  told  of  the  fire  pro¬ 
tection  facilities  provided  in  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  provisions  for  safety  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  He  told  in 
detail  of  the  welfare  work  for  employes 
and  the  provisions  for  their  health. 
There  is  maintained  a  medical  depart¬ 
ment  presided  over  by  a  physician  of 
standing.  Examinations  are  made  of 
employes  along  the  lines  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  employes  confined  to 
their  homes  are  also  looked  after. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  carries  about 
twenty  different  kinds  of  indemnity,  all 
of  which  are  written  in  old  line  stock 
companies  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

“The  people  at  large  should  be  made 
to  realize,”  said  Mr.  Hawxhurst,  “that 
their  money  pays  for  every  dollar 
burned  or  otherwise  lost,  and  not  at  all 
is  it  in  reality  the  money  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  company.  Insurance  companies 
are  but  collectors  and  distributors  of 
the  people’s  funds  paid  in  premiums  for 
indemnifying  them  against  losses.  If 
the  rates  at  which  this  fund  is  collected 
are  not  high  enough  to  bring  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  pay  losses,  taxes,  ex¬ 
penses  and  enough  profit  to  retain  pro¬ 
per  capital  in  the  business — for  other¬ 
wise  it  will  withdraw  itself — they  are 
increased  and  the  people  pay  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  end.” 


FOR  GENERAL  GOOD 

THEIR  EFFORTS  RESULT  IN  MANY 
BETTERMENTS 


C.  H.  Woodworth  Reviews  Develop¬ 
ment  of  National  Association — How 
the  Public  is  Benefited 


CONSTRUCTIVE  INFLUENCE  OF 

MODERN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Senator  Sherman  Pays  High  Tribute 
to  Business — Substitutes  Certain 
Contract  for  Business  Hazards 


The  purposes  and  achievements  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  were  explained  before  the 
World’s  Insurance  Congress  by  C.  H. 
Woodworth,  of  Buffalo,  ex-president  of 
the  association  and  one  of  its  organ¬ 
izers. 

“As  the  business  grew  from  its  early 
beginnings  when  rates  were  the  same 
for  all  risks  and  instead  of  the  com¬ 
pany  seeking  business,  the  assured 
sought  protection,  to  a  condition  of 
keen  competition  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  big  business,”  said  Mr. 
Woodworth,  “to  protect  their  interests 
and  their  business  the  local  agents 
formed  the  National  Association,  but 
early  it  was  recognized  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  agent  were  identical 
with  the  real  interests  of  the  compan¬ 
ies  and  the  insurers.  As  a  result  of 
the  broadening  activities  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  agents,  they  have  become  promi¬ 
nent  factors  in  the  business  and  of 
financial,  ethical  and  educational  value 
to  the  country. 

“What  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Association,”  said  Mr.  Woodworth, 
“has  been  to  the  advantage  of  all 
agents  in  the  country  equally  and  that 
the  only  special  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  membership  are  educational  and  al¬ 
truistic. 

One  of  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Association,”  said  Mr. 
Woodworth,  “was  the  obtaining  of  an 
agreement  with  the  companies  to  dis¬ 
continue  overhead  writing.  This  is  of 
value  not  only  to  the  local  agents,  but 
to  property-owners  and  companies  as 
well. 

“A  far-reaching  decision  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Mr.  Woodworth,  “was 
that  securing  to  the  agent  a  property 
right  in  his  business,  making  his  life 
work  a  tangible  asset.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  took  up  the  task  of  preparing  and 
introdubing  uniform  blanks  from  which 
much  benefit  should  be  derived. 

“In  his  daily  contact  with  the  public 
the  agent  is  able  to  educate  insurers 
and  to  impress  upon  them  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  fire  insurance  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  those  furnishing  it.  The 
value  of  the  Association  to  the  public 
is  also  emphasized,”  continued  Mr. 
Woodworth,  “in  fire  prevention  work. 
Valuable  work  is  also  done  in  urging 
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UAoUALI Y  AGENTS  STAND 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

W.  G.  Wilson  Outlines  Purposes  of 

National  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Agents 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents  to 
establish  a  high  standard  of  service 
to  the  public  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  local  agent  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  before  the  World’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Congress  by  William  G.  Wilson, 
of  Cleveland,  manager  for  the  Aetna 
Life.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  Association  was  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  expand  the  usefulness  of 
the  agent  both  to  the  assured  and  the 
company. 

The  Association,  he  said,  had  a 
three-fold  purpose:  To  instill  into  the 
agents  an  appreciation  of  better  sales¬ 
manship,  administration  and  conserva¬ 
tion.  Administration  imposes  the  task, 
he  said,  of  meeting  the  insurance 
needs  of  the  client;  conservation  in¬ 
volves  a  broad  conception  of  under¬ 
writing  principles,  and  the  inspection 
and  correction  of  defects. 

“Believing,  therefore,”  concluded 
Mr.  Wilson,  “that  insurance  agents 
have  a  man’s  work  to  perform,  this 
Association  designs  to  adopt,  promote 
and  expand  that  high  standard  of  serv¬ 
ice  which  senses  and  satisfies  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  insurer  and  covers 
with  carefully  underwritten  contracts 
or  bonds  those  transactions  and  inter¬ 
ests  which  constitute  the  great  body 
of  world  business  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.” 


HOW  GOVERNMENT  HINDERS 

INSURANCE  DEVELOPMENT 

David  Starr  Jordan  Shows  That  Com¬ 
pulsory  State  Insurance  Works 
Great  Injustice  to  Public 


Speaking  on  the  constructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  insurance,  Senator  Lawrence 
Y.  Sherman  of  Illinois,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  business  and  pointed  out 
the  injustice  of  many  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  it  and  the  enorm¬ 
ous  burden  of  taxation  it  bears. 

“Insurance  assembles  scattered  re¬ 
sources,”  said  Senator  Sherman.  “It 
mobilizes  a  small  part  of  to-day’s  earn¬ 
ings  against  misfortune.  It  transmutes 
possible  charity  into  certain  self-sup¬ 
port.  It  is  the  matured  contract  of 
prudence  and  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  is  based 
on  sound  financial  principles  backed  by 
the  successful  public  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  undertakings  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  substitutes  a  certain  con¬ 
tract  for  the  hazards  of  business,  the 
uncertainty  of  health  and  earning 
power. 

“It  remains  an  inscrutable  mystery,” 
said  the  Senator  in  conclusion,  “why 
life  insurance  companies  are  among 
the  first  objects  of  taxation  when  the 
government  or  the  State  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  revenues.” 


upon  municipalities  and  legislators  the 
removal  of  existing  perils  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  better  protection.” 

Mr.  Woodworth  called  attention  to 
the  enormous  burden  of  taxation  on  in- 

|99annnnennn°mpa,nieS’u  totalinS  more  than 
^  tT-^0’.000,  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
which  is  used  for  supporting  insurance 
departments.  The  Association  has 
protested  emphatically  against  this  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation,  which  he  said  incites 
unfair  criticism  of  the  business  because 
it  results  in  increasing  rates. 

The  opposition  of  the  Association 
to  underwriters’  agencies,”  Mr.  Wood- 

jexplaine^’  ‘  was  because  their 
method  was  the  operation  of  two  com¬ 
panies  on  one  capital  and,  therefore 
unfair. 

Legislation  requiring  certain  quali¬ 
fications  for  agents,  which  we  favor  ” 
concluded  Mr.  Woodworth,  “protects 
the  Public  from  ignorance  and  crook¬ 
edness  The  Association,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  property-owner  and  all  oth¬ 
ers,  stands  for  the  enactment  of  anti¬ 
rebate  and  anti-discrimination  laws  al¬ 
ready  adopted  by  many  States.  The 
Association  favors  the  repeal  of  val¬ 
ued-policy,  anti-compact  and  anti-co- 
!fpu™ce  flaws’  a11  of  which  increase 
the  cost  of  insurance;  and  has  alwavs 
supported  State  insurance  officials  in 


In  discussing  government  obstacles 
to  insurance,  David  Starr  Jordan,  chan- 
cpllor  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer¬ 
sity,  severely  condemned  all  forms  of 
paternalistic  discipline  as  exemplified 
in  the  inroads  of  government  on  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

The  obstacles  in  question,”  said 
Pi  ofessor  Jordan,  “are  those  of  compul¬ 
sory  State  insurance,  a  paternal  ar¬ 
rangement  which  safeguards  the  work¬ 
er  without  any  will  or  initiative  of  his 
own  or  even  against  his  purpose.  The 
insurance  premiums  are  not  a  gift,  but 
a  forced  withdrawal  of  some  portion 
of  the  workman’s  earnings,  and  the 
need  to  preserve  his  claim  to  these 
savings  serves  as  a  safeguard  to 
prevent  him  from  wantonly  leaving 
his  job.  Naturally  this  system, 
with  the  accompanying  system  of  old 
age  pensions,  tends  to  take  the  virtue 
out  of  personal  care  for  the  future  by 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  the 
State. 

Naturally  also,  it  interferes  with 
the  normal  working  of  insurance  ar¬ 
rangements,  for  these  appeal  to  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  forethought.  These 
thrive  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom,  while  the  systems  of  State  insur¬ 
ance  and  old  age  pensions  deal  with 
men  and  women  mainly  as  cogs  in  the 
wheels  of  a  great  industrial  machine 
“The  workman  has  therefore  the 
choice  between  the  docile  acceptance 
of  a  fate  not  wholly  intolerable  and  re¬ 
volt  with  certain  misery.  State  insur¬ 
ance  against  poverty,  unemployment 
or  old  age  guard  him  against  total  fail¬ 
ure  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  nerve 
of  any  effort  to  gain  such  security  for 
himself.” 


their  efforts  to  protect  property-owners 
against  the  depredations  of  wild  cat 
companies.  The  invaluable  service  of 
our  members,  who  have  the  voter’s 
ears  and  confidence,  in  disseminating 
information  relating  to  insurance,  has 
heiped  to  secure  in  many  States  more 
intelligent  and  reasonable  legislation” 
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BROAD  SERVICE  PLANS 

OF  LIFE  FIELD  MEN 

AGENTS  HAVE  COME  TO  BE 
POWER  IN  BUSINESS 


Ex-President  H.  H.  Ward  Tells  of  De¬ 
velopment  of  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters 


The  important  place  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers  has  come  to  hold  in  life  insurance, 
was  described  by  H.  H.  Ward,  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  and  manager 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life. 

Mr.  Ward  told  of  the  starting  and 
development  of  the  organization,  which 
he  said,  had  its  real  birth  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  times  of  the  life  insurance  investi¬ 
gation.  He  said  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  organization  was  that  no 
man  is  as  great  as  his  company;  no 
company  is  as  great  as  life  insurance. 

Second  Business  in  the  World 

Life  insurance  is  to-day  the  second 
largest  business  in  the  world,  being 
exceeded  only  by  railroading,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  securities  of  the  railroads 
are  in  the  vaults  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

The  modern  service  of  the  life  un¬ 
derwriters’  association  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  public,  started,  Mr.  Ward 
said,  in  the  life  insurance  investigation, 
when  the  agent  found  himself  the  only 
medium  through  which  the  various  an¬ 
tagonistic  elements  in  that  upheaval 
could  be  brought  together.  Following 
the  famous  “Chicago  Conference”  the 
agent  became  a  greater  power  in  the 
business  than  ever  before.  That  was 
in  1906  and  where  they  had  before  re¬ 
stricted  themselves  to  field  activities, 
they  were  thereafter  called  upon  to  act 
for  life  insurance  in  general,  he  said, 
and  for  the  policyholder  in  particular. 
The  agent  came  to  represent  life  in¬ 
surance  as  an  institution. 

Broad  Plans  for  Betterment 

This,  said  Mr.  Ward,  made  of  the 
agent  a  different  being.  To-day  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  is  fathering  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  things  which  look  to 
the  conservation  of  life  insurance;  to 
the  elimination  of  evil  practices  and 
high  overhead  cost;  to  the  education 
not  only  of  the  insuring  public,  but 
also  of  the  student  body  in  colleges 
and  high  schools;  to  the  reduction  or 
the  elimination  of  the  taxation  evil, 
now  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  mission  of  life 
insurance  as  an  institution,  namely, 
the  elimination  of  want. 

Mr.  Ward  described  the  work  that 
had  already  been  accomplished  along 
these  lines,  notably  in  publishing  a 
book  on  life  insurance;  in  introducing 
courses  on  life  insurance  into  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  many  colleges,  and  in  the 
formation  of  special  bureaus  to  carry 
out  these  ideas.  To-day,  over  seventy 
colleges  have  adopted  life  insurance 
instruction  to  some  extent. 

A  Period  of  Construction 
“It  may  be  said,”  concluded  Mr. 
Ward,  “that  the  Association  has  now 
passed  the  period  of  reconstruction 
and  is  now  well  out  on  the  high  seas 
of  construction. 

“Its  present  mission  and  its  future 
mission  are  those  of  usefulness  and 
service  to  the  greatest  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  This  can  only  be  reached  through 
the  education  of  desirable  agents  and 
the  elimination  of  undesirable  agents; 
through  correct  methods  of  salesman¬ 
ship;  truthful  presentation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  honorable  competition. 

“The  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  has  come  into  its  own. 
It  has  reached  the  full  stature  of  man¬ 
hood.  It  is  a  purely  representative 
body.  Its  membership  consists  of  the 
men  who  are  the  direct  representatives 
of  the  companies  and  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
National  Association,  with  its  wider  ex¬ 
perience,  and  its  broader  knowledge, 
and  its  greater  opportunities  is  to-day 
enabled  to  accomplish  along  construc- 


VAST  INSURANCE  SERVICE 

TOUCHES  ALL  HUMANITY 


Ex-Governor  Gillett  of  California  Pays 
High  Tribute  to  Business  of 
Underwriting 


The  service  performed  by  insurance 
was  described  by  J.  N.  Gillett,  ex-gov¬ 
ernor  of  California,  who  held  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period  of  San 
Francisco. 

“Insurance  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  to-day  in  the  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  the  nation,”  said  ex- 
Governor  Gillett.  “The  necessities  of 
commerce  gave  it  its  birth,  and  it  has 
expanded  and  developed  with  com¬ 
merce,  always  meeting  its  wants  and 
protecting  its  ever  widening  fields,  en¬ 
couraging  it  to  go  forward,  helping  it 
when  in  distress  and  insuring  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

“It  has  from  time  to  time,  with  won¬ 
derful  facility,  adapted  itself  to  the 
new  interests  of  an  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  fostering  enterprises,  repairing 
losses,  assisting  those  whom  misfortune 
has  overtaken  and  bringing  to  the 
fatherless  a  support  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  death  deprived  them  of. 
The  services  of  insurance  cannot  be 
measured;  without  its  fostering  hand 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the 
business  and  life  of  the  world  as  it  is 
conducted  to-day.  The  ships  that  sail 
upon  our  seas  carrying  the  commerce 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  face  tides 
and  storms,  rocks  and  shoals,  and  all 
other  perils  of  the  deep,  safe  and  se¬ 
cure  with  a  life  line  thrown  to  the  shore 
which  protects  every  loss  no  matter 
what  disaster  may  overtake  it. 

“Homes  may  be  destroyed,  great 
business  blocks  fall  in  ruins  and  facto¬ 
ries  disappear,  but  there  is  standing  by 
a  silent  force  that  stretches  forth  its 
hand  and  they  arise  again.  Sickness 
and  disease  may  overtake  us,  but  be¬ 
side  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  stands 
insurance  ministering  to  our  wants  and 
taking  care  of  our  necessities.  Death 
may  enter  the  home  and  claim  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  but  insurance  follows 
after,  preserves  the  home,  keeps  the 
little  family  together  and  educates  the 
children. 

“So  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life  in¬ 
surance  plays  its  part  and  comes  to  the 
relief  of  man  in  times  of  his  adversity. 
‘A  friend  in  ‘need  is  a  friend  indeed,’ 
and  such  a  friend  is  insurance.” 


tive  lines,  much  for  the  upbuilding  of 
life  insurance  as  a  national  institu¬ 
tion. 

“Let  me  repeat,  the  deep  underlying 
principle  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters  is  that  no  man  is 
as  great  as  his  company,  no  company 
is  as  great  as  the  institution  of  life 
insurance.  If  its  members  live  up  to 
this  principle,  selfishness,  greed  and 
their  attending  evils  will  be,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated,  so  minimized  as  to 
be  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  future 
development  of  the  institution.  The 
agents  in  the  field,  members  of  this 
great  association  movement,  stand 
ready  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  com¬ 
pany  officials,  with  insurance  depart¬ 
ments,  with  legislatures  and  with  pol¬ 
icyholders  for  the  future  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Its  plea  to  the  world  is  that 
the  association  movement  be  taken  at 
its  face  value;  that  its  members  be 
recognized  as  the  representatives  of 
that  which  is  highest  in  ethics,  in  con¬ 
structiveness  and  in  conservation  of 
the  business.” 


“ON  TIME”  COMMITTEE 

The  American  Bankers’  Association, 
which  recently  held  a  convention  in 
Seattle,  has  an  “One  Time”  Committee, 
of  six  men.  The  committee  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  notifying  delegates 
and  guests  of  the  time  of  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  and  meetings  about 
to  take  place,  and  urging  people  about 
the  lobby  to  go  up  stairs  to  the  meet¬ 
ings.  A  good  idea. 


NATIONAL  SUPERVISION 

OPPOSED  BY  BLACKBURN 


PREDICTS  GENERAL  UNIFORMITY 
IN  REQUIREMENTS 


Some  Faults  of  State  Supervision  that 
Need  Correction — Discretionary 
Powers  Objectionable 


National  supervision  of  insurance  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  de¬ 
clared  Thomas  W.  Blackburn,  secretary 
and  counsel  for  the  American  Life  Con¬ 
vention,  in  an  address  on  State  super¬ 
vision  before  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
had  definitely  settled  the  question  that 
insurance  was  not  commerce  and  in 
view  of  this,  the  companies,  he  said, 
should  accept  the  situation  and  make 
State  supervision  more  serviceable. 

Among  the  important  improvements 
desirable,  he  said,  was  in  the  matter  of 
examinations.  Forty-four  States  au¬ 
thorize  examinations  of  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  whenever  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  wishes. 

Objects  to  Discretionary  Power 

Within  the  past  few  years  several 
States  have  given  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner  discretionary  powers  so  that 
the  courts  have  had  no  authority  to  re¬ 
view  or  revise  the  acts  of  the  official. 
Many  States  have  granted  the  commis¬ 
sioner  the  authority  to  revoke  the 
license  of  an  agent  or  even  of  a  com¬ 
pany  without  appeal.  Although  there 
are  few  abuses  of  this  authority,  Mr. 
Blackburn  said,  the  discretionary  pow¬ 
er  seems  unnecessary  and  unjust. 

Another  feature  of  recent  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  proved  very  annoying, 
he  said,  is  the  authority  given  commis¬ 
sioners  to  pass  upon  policy  forms  of 
the  companies.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  of 
the  opinion  that  forms  should  be  super¬ 
vised  by  state  officials,  but  the  law  gen¬ 
erally  gives  the  commissioner  absolute 
authority  without  appeal. 

“State  supervision  is  successful,” 
continued  Mr.  Blackburn,  “not  because 
of  the  wide  discretion  committed  to  the 
supervisors,  but  because  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  life  insurance  companies  of 
this  country  have  co-operated  with  the 
supervising  officials  to  place  life  insur¬ 
ance  upon  the  highest  plane  of  fair 
dealing,  high-minded  service  and  hon¬ 
est  treatment  of  policyholders.  Most 
of  the  wise  laws  enacted  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  life  insurance,  originated  in 
the  offices  of  the  companies. 

System  Generally  Efficient 

“Under  the  handicap  of  the  great  lack 
of  uniformity  in  our  State  insurance 
laws;  under  the  handicap  of  politicians 
controlling  the  appointments  and  filling 
the  offices  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments;  and  under  the  handicap  of  un¬ 
wise  and  crude  legislation  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  the  supervisors  of  insur¬ 
ance,  appointed  or  elected  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  have  made  the  system  of 
State  supervision  generally  wholesome, 
efficient  and  helpful  to  all  interested.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  that  the  uniform 
blank  is  a  forerunner  of  uniform  de¬ 
partmental  regulation.  Great  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  He 
does  not  favor  general  codes  of  insur¬ 
ance,  believing  that  there  should  be 
separate  codes  for  the  different  branch¬ 
es.  Regulations  applying  properly  to 
fire  or  casualty  insurance  are  wholly 
out  of  place  when  applied  to  life  insur¬ 
ance.  For  instance,  he  pointed  out,  life 
insurance  salesmen  should  not  be  limit¬ 
ed  in  their  territory  except  by  contract 
with  the  company.  In  several  States 
all  agents  are  required  to  be  residents. 
This  should  be  amended  to  except  life 
insurance  agents. 

Mr.  Blackburn  called  attention  to  the 
heavy  fees  paid  into  the  States  and  said 
that  the  excess  of  payments  beyond  the 
necessary  expenses  of  insurance  de¬ 
partments,  provided  abundant  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  examining  the  com¬ 
panies. 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  REDUCTION 

OF  NATIONAL  ASH  HEAP 

Secretary  Wentworth  Tells  of  Big  Pro¬ 
gram  of  National  Fire  Protection 
Association 


The  campaign  of  fire  prevention  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  National  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Association,  was  described  by 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  its  secretary, 
who  told  of  the  special  engineering  and 
research  service  conducted  by  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

It  is  no  longer  the  individual  prop¬ 
erty  which  baffles  the  underwriter,  but 
the  sweeping  fire  or  conflagration  haz¬ 
ard  which  survives  in  our  cities.  About 
six  years  ago,  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  the 
association  awakened  to  a  larger  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  increase  in  the  fire 
waste  and  public  negligence,  called  for 
a  persistent  educational  campaign.  The 
people  were  staggering  under  the  enor¬ 
mous  burden  of  the  fire  tax,  not  under¬ 
standing  that  the  reasons  for  it  lay  in 
their  own  habits. 

In  this  work  of  information  designed 
to  illustrate  the  causes  of  the  excessive 
fire  tax  and  to  point  out  methods  of  its 
reduction,  the  association  has  had  the 
constant  support  of  underwriters  and 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

One  of  the  important  achievements 
of  the  association  was  the  preparation 
of  an  entire  literature  in  terms  the 
public  would  comprehend.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  toward  a  reduction  of  the  national 
ash  heap. 


Many  Needless  Requirements 

The  annual  statement  as  required  by 
law  occasions  some  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  companies.  Many  of  the 
States  require  a  statement  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  securities  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  This  unfair  method 
of  calculating  assets  is  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  amortization  plan.  Many 
of  the  States  require  detailed  lists  of 
all  existing  loans  upon  real  property 
and  additional  lists  showing  changes  in 
these  securities,  which  involves  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  unnecessary  labor. 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  that  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  commissioner  in  a  distant 
State  to  check  up  these  lists,  all  other 
departments  should  rely  upon  the  do¬ 
miciliary  commissioner  in  these  mat¬ 
ters. 

Some  of  the  laws  require  the  showing 
of  the  largest  balances  carried  in  banks 
in  any  single  day  of  the  year.  As  the 
balance  in  any  bank  on  any  one  day  is 
beyond  the  control  of  the  company,  due 
to  the  possible  payment  of  loans  or 
other  circumstances,  the  requirement 
is  misleading. 

“I  regard  it  as  vital  to  State  super¬ 
vision  and  vital  to  the  companies," 
concluded  Mr.  Blackburn,  “that  a  plan 
be  devised  which  shall  unite  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioners  with  the  insurance 
companies  in  systematic,  continuous, 
effective  effort  toward  eliminating  con¬ 
tradictory  statutes  and  bringing  the 
State  laws  into  such  harmony  as  shall 
effectually  remove  the  most  serious 
handicap  of  State  supervision. 

“I  feel  certain  that  an  era  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  has  arrived;  that  the  relation  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  supervising  officials 
of  the  State  departments  and  the  com¬ 
panies  has  never  been  so  friendly;  that 
the  companies  themselves  are  no  longer 
devoting  themselves  to  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  and  that  by  diffusion  among 
the  people  of  information  regarding  in¬ 
surance  matters  we  shall  within  the 
next  ten  years  see  great  progress  made 
toward  uniform  laws  and  departmental 
rulings.” 
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This  resolution,  however,  yielded  to 
a  substitute  presented  by  Senator  Isaac 
Miller  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Life,  of  Chicago,  who  offered  one 
that  was  adopted  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  National  Convention  oi 
Insurance  Commissioners  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  of  that  body  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  the  Actuarial  So¬ 
ciety  of  lAmerica  and  a  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  mortality  expe¬ 
rience  of  life  insurance  companies; 
therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  American  Life  Convention  that 
it  favors  such  mortality  investigation, 
reserving  of  course,  until  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  investigation,  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting 
a  table,  if  any,  which  may  be  based 
thereon,  until  opportunity  shall  be  had 
to  study  such  table  particularly  as  the 
American  experience  table  now  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  has  been  demonstrated,  to  be 
safe  and  sound  in  every  way. 

“Resolved,  further,  that  the  matter 
of  participating  in  such  investigation 
and  of  contributing  to  the  expense 
thereof,  be  left  to  each  company  for 
its  determination.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  George  A. 
Grimsley,  president;  secretary-treasur¬ 
er,  Thomas  W.  Blackburn;  executive 
committee:  E.  W.  Randall,  J.  B.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Thomas  L.  Miller,  each  for 
terms  of  two  years.  Holdover  members 
being  Henry  Abels,  Charles  F.  Coffin, 
and  Harry  L.  Seay.  Banquet  held  at 
6:30  P.  M.  ending  Convention  activities. 

One  hundred  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  Convention  with  their  wives 
and  friends  came  to  San  Francisco  and 
gathered  at  the  Exposition  on  Mon¬ 
day  where  a  commemorative  medal  was 
presented  to  the  organization  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Exposition. 


NEW  INTERESTS  CLEAN  HOUSE 


Impairment  Made  Good  and  Company 
Has  Surplus — Will  Re-insure  Its 
Business 


The  new  controlling  interests  in  the 
American  Assurance  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  represent  the  Pension 
Mutual  Life  of  Pittsburgh,  have  com¬ 
menced  a  work  of  re-organization  which 
bids  fair  to  place  the  company  in  finan¬ 
cial  condition  to  continue  a  progres¬ 
sive  life  insurance  business.  In  fact 
a  report  by  the  examiners  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  insurance  department  to  Com¬ 
missioner  Johnson  under  date  of  Sept. 
28  shows  the  company  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  nearly  $11,500  as  compared 
with  an  impairment  of  over  $62,000  in 
the  report  of  July  31  of  this  year. 

This  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  action  of  the  controlling  interest 
in  compelling  those  from  whom  con¬ 
trol  was  purchased  to  repay  to  the 
American  Assurance  approximately 
$85,000  in  cash,  which  not  only  made 
good  the  impairment  but  provided  the 
surplus  above-mentioned. 

Thomas  Wood,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  advises  us  that  all  of  the  former 
officers  and  every  one  of  its  directors 
have  been  compelled  to  resign  and  that 
new  officers  and  directors  have  been 
elected  to  succeed  them;  that  since 
the  new  management  took  charge  there 
has  been  a  complete  divorcement  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Corporation  and 
the  controlling  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Assurance  Company,  and  that  the 
fixed  expenses  of  the  company  have 
been  reduced  approximately  $30,000  per 
annum  by  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary  salaries.  Another  $15,000  per  an¬ 
num  has  been  saved  by  the  closing  of 
unnecessary  branch  offices  and  general 
agencies. 

As  stated  in  these  columns,  the  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  business  has  been 
disposed  of  to  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  time  the  life  business  of  the 
company. 


How  Big  Tax  Burden 
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insure  and  a  sum  that  would  furnish 
life  insurance  protection  for  $500  each 
to  1,000,000  more  families  now  left  with¬ 
out  a  dollar.  We  spend  governmental 
and  private  millions  in  taking  care  of 
the  widows  unprovided  for  by  insur¬ 
ance,  yet  filch  in  taxes  $70  from  each 
$1,000  life  insurance  paid  to  widows 
and  orphans  by  the  providence  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers.  We  tax  the  pro¬ 
vident  and  unselfish  insured,  instead  of 
taxing  the  deliquent  uninsured.  We 
encourage  savings  deposits  of  all  other 
forms  even  providing  national  an  State 
institutions  for  savings,  and  yet  tax  the 
forms  even  providing  national  and  State 
ed — more  provident  because  he  is  sav¬ 
ing  for  a  longer  period. 

A  Vicious  Principle 

“This  penalization  of  the  thrifty  and 
provident  is  growing  not  only  in  amount 
but  in  percentage;  a  tax  vicious  in 
principle,  viciously  applied,”  he  said. 
“The  evils  of  varying  rates  of  State 
taxation — from  nothing  in  one  State  to 
three  per  cent,  in  others;  of  retaliatory 
laws;  of  taxation  of  gross  income,  con¬ 
trary  to  any  other  business  in  the 
world,  disregarding  the  net  amount 
paid  and  taxing  even  the  amount  re¬ 
funded  to  policyholders;  of  compelling 
persons  who  live  in  different  States  to 
be  subject  to  the  varying  rates  of  tax¬ 
ation  of  other  States;  of  the  expense  of 
48  sometimes  conflicting  kinds  of  su¬ 
pervision;  of  not  taxing  any  mutual  as¬ 
sessment  or  fraternal  insurance  asso¬ 
ciation,  yet  heavily  taxing  equally  mu¬ 
tual  life  insurance  companies;  need  not 
be  spoken  of  here. 

“Even  in  Europe,  taxed  to  its  utmost 
to  pay  the  stupendous  charges  of  the 
vast  war,  insurance — now  doing  so 
much  to  remedy  the  horrible  European 
conditions — not  only  is  free  from  Amer¬ 
ican  taxation  methods  but  is  being 
doubly  encouraged  rather  than  pen¬ 
alized. 

Polyholder  Alone  Pays  the  Tax 

“If  the  25,000,000  American  policy¬ 
holders  thoroughly  understood  this 
question,  taxes  on  insurance  would  be 
wiped  out  as  fast  as  Legislatures  or 
Congress  could  meet.  If  every  legisla¬ 
tor  understood  that  over  half  his  con¬ 
stituents  were  paying  this  tax,  increas¬ 
es  would  cease  and  reductions  would 
at  once  become  popular. 

“Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  assets 
and  86  per  cent,  of  the  insurance  in 
force  is  in  companies  either  having  no 
capital  at  all  or  where  dividends  to 
stockholders  are  absolutely  limited 
and  where,  consequently,  any  expense 
must  fall  upon  policyholders;  and  as 
for  the  balance  of  companies,  no  one 
knows  better  than  those  familiar  with 
insurance  that  the  making  of  even  any 
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all  purely  non-participating  companies  aver¬ 
aged  79  cents  per  $x,ooo  of  insurance  in  force 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  dividends  paid 
by  them  to  their  stockholders  during  1914 
averaged  a  little  less  than  2^%  of  their  cap¬ 
ital  stock.  The  average  earnings  for  1914  of 
the  companies  were  almost  exactly  $3  per 
thousand  of  the  insurance  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  of  this,  $2.05  per  thousand  was 
returned  to  policyholders  in  the  shape  of  div¬ 
idends  and  the  average  dividend  paid  to  the 
stockholders  was  slightly  in  excess  of  zxA% 
of  their  capital  stock.  Of  course,  some  com¬ 
panies  have  been  more  successful  individually. 

Loading  is  Inadequate 

The  companies  have  offset  the  excess  amount 
collected  for  mortality  purposes  by  collecting 
in  their  premiums  less  than  enough  to  meet 
the  actual  necessary  expense  of  doing  business. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  from  a  most  superficial 
examination  of  Gain  and  Loss  Exhibits,  Mr. 
Cathles  explained  that  the  average  loading  in 
non-participating  premiums  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  average  expense  of  doing  business. 
Premiums  have  not  been  increased  on  that  ac¬ 
count  because  the  companies  have  relied  upon 
mortality  and  other  profits  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  expense  loading. 

New  Table  Unnecessary 

“I  believe  an  unbiased’  examination  of  the 
facts  will  show”  said  Mr.  Cathles  “that  a  new 
mortality  table  is  not  necessary  either  for  the 
safety  of  the  life  insurance  companies  or  for 
the  protection  of  the  insuring  public.  A  new 
mortality  table  is  desirable  for  the  more  exact 
information  which  it  will  place  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  those  responsible  fcr  the  manage 
ment  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  actual 
death  rate  experienced  by  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  the  force  of  competition  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  govern  the  net  cost  of  life  insurance 
protection  to  the  insuring  public  in  the  future 
just  as  it  has  always  done  in  the  past,  irre¬ 
spective  of  mortality  tables.” 

What  Can  a  Young  Company  Do? 

“It  may  not  be  amiss”  said  Mr.  Cathles  in 
conclusion  “to  consider  means  for  safely 
lightening  the  burden  to  the  younger  com 
panies,  if  such  a  table  as  the  Medico-Actuarial 
is  finally  adopted.  A  very  obvious  method  of 
obtaining  temporary  relief  would  be  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  term  insurance.  The  existing 
premiums  would  appear  low  to  the  general 
public  and  reserves  would  be  less  under  the 
new  tables  instead  of  greater.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  the  reduced  commissions  earned 
by  agents.  Another  method  which  suggests 
itself  is  to  use  four  per  cent,  interest,  in¬ 
stead  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  in  the 
calculation  of  both  premiums  and  reserves. 

“One  result  of  the  European  War  is  likely 
to  be  the  arrest  of  any  tendency  toward  low^r 
interest  rates,  if  indeed  the  unprecedented  de¬ 
struction  of  men  and  material  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  reconstruction  work  which 
will  be  necessary  after  the  war  does  not  force 
an  actual  increase  in  the  general  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  many_  years  to  come.  The  rate  of 
interest  now  being  realized  by  life  insurance 
companies  taken  in  conjunction  with  new  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  probable  future  course  of 
interest  would  seem  to  offir  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  at  least  a  tempora/y  increase  in  the 
valuation  rate  of  interest  generally  adopted  to 
four  per  cent.” 
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many  companies  and  lays  claim  to  be¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  institution  of 
life  insurance  as  a  whole. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  civili¬ 
zation  has  been  marked  at  all  stages 
of  its  development  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  rights  of  the  individual  have 
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fair  interest  return  upon  the  capital 
paid  in  is  most  difficult.  They  must  all 
meet  the  competition  of  mutual  compa¬ 
nies,  which  would  be  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  were  any  undue  amount  diverted 
from  policyholders  into  profits  to 
others. 

“For  the  year  1914  companies  now 
entirely  mutual  and  consequently  hav¬ 
ing  no  stock,  paid  their  policyholders 
so-called  ‘dividends,’  really  refunds,  of 
$84,346,891.  Companies  whose  divi¬ 
dends  to  stockholders  were  limited  to 
a  fixed  amount  and  whose  payments  to 
stockholders,  therefore,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  affected  by  taxation,  paid  their 
stockholders  but  $727,550,  and  27  times 
as  much — $19,799,586 — to  their  policy¬ 
holders.  Companies  of  all  kinds  paid 
last  year  in  refunds  to  policyholders 
$108,006,664,  and  but  $2,733,929  to  stock¬ 
holders,  on  stock  of  $53,985,848— a  re¬ 
turn  of  but  5.06  per  cent.” 

Would  Mobilize  25,000,000 

“Twenty-five  million  policyholders — 
excluding  the  non-voters  such  as  min¬ 
ors,  children  insured  under  industrial 
policies,  and  women  in  non-equal  suf¬ 
frage  States — will  mean  that  in  most 
legislative  districts  at  least  a  majority 
of  constituents  are  themselves  policy¬ 
holders  and  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  population  in  some  way  interested.” 


LU1U  mull 


rights  of  ever-enlarging  groups  and  al¬ 
liances.  In  primeval  contests  for  su¬ 
premacy  it  was  man  against  man. 
Later  and  in  successive  order  it  was 
clan  against  clan,  tribe  against  tribe, 
State  against  State  and,  finally,  in  this 
year  of  grace  1915,  it  is  nation  against 
nation,  wholly  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  in  every  case  the  superior  right 
rests  with  neither  of  the  warring  fac¬ 
tions,  hut  upon  the  interests  of  human¬ 
ity  in  general. 

“It  is  useless  to  attempt  enumera¬ 
tion  of  association  activities  under  this 
provision,  because  in  the  last  analysis 
it  is  inclusive  of  everything  that  is  be¬ 
ing  done  for  the  betterment  of  life  in¬ 
surance  service.  It  is  all  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  policyholders.  The  institution 
of  life  insurance  is  fundamentally  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  and  in  the  main 
is  being  conducted  on  the  purely  mutu¬ 
al  or  co-operative  plan.” 


A  COODOPENINC 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

106  Wilham  St.,  New  York  Gtty 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Everybody  Is  agreed  that 
Revived  revived  business  is  good 
Business  business.  A  good  many 
Planning  agents  are  of  the  opinion 
that  revived  business  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  very  best  kind  of  business. 
And  there  is  sound  and  solid  reason 
for  this  view,  says  The  Prudential  Rec¬ 
ord. 

For  Instance,  a  revived  policy  has 
been  twice  canvassed.  Its  holder 
knows  more  about  it  and  more  fully 
realizes  its  value  on  the  second  holding 
than  he  or  she  did  on  the  first.  The 
risk  of  its  lapsing  again  is  greatly  dim¬ 
inished.  The  likelihood  of  the  premi¬ 
ums  on  it  being  paid  regularly  and 
cheerfully  the  second  time  comes  near¬ 
er  the  point  of  certainty. 

It  follows,  then,  that  revived  business 
is  pretty  sure  to  prove  a  high  quality 
of  business,  the  ideal  kind  that  is  like¬ 
ly  to  stay  and  pay,  pay  and  stay. 

And  what  better  or  more  auspicious 
time  could  there  be  for  a  good  revival 
effort  than  just  now? 

Vacation  days  all  behind;  ditto  out¬ 
ing  and  off-days  generally,  with  their 
calls  for  extra  and  unusual  expendi¬ 
tures.  Everybody  is  back  home  and  on 
the  job. 

Never  before  was  this  land,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  blessed 
with  such  bumper  crops.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  are  all  smiles  over  the  rich  har¬ 
vest  their  farmers  are  now  gathering  in. 

The  situation  and  the  times  are, 
therefore,  ideal  for  a  successful  re¬ 
vival  movement  along  our  entire  line 
of  operations. 

Make  it  your  regular  weekly  busi¬ 
ness,  gentlemen  of  the  agency  force,  to 
resume  acquaintance  with  the  lapsed 
policyholders  on  your  respective  deb¬ 
its.  Show  them  the  danger  and  un¬ 
wisdom  of  depriving  themselves  of  nec¬ 
essary  protection.  Make  it  clear  to 
them  that,  for  the  sake  of  dependent 
ones,  it  is  their  duty  to  place  them-- 
selves  again  in  benefit. 

Point  out  the  great  truth  to  them  that 
no  one  knows  what  a  day  or  an  hour 
may  bring  forth.  Cite  to  them  the 
case  of  the  Eastland,  »)t  Chicago, 
where,  last  July,  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men,  women  and  children  were 
swept  to  their  death  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  as  it  were.  Not  any  ot 
these,  a  few  moments  before  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  dreamt  of  the  fate  that  over¬ 
took  them. 

Impress  upon  lapsed  policyholders  on 
your  debit  the  vital  importance  of  every 
one  being  prepared  against  misfortune. 
The  time  to  get  protection  is  now, 
while  one  is  alive  and  in  good  health. 

•  «  * 

How  much  real  money 
If  You  Were  would  you  consider  a 
Hiring  Men  man  had  earned  who 
By  the  Day  worked  as  much  as  you 

did  last  week?  asks 
Vice-President  Stevens  of  the  Illinois 
Life. 

The  life  insurance  salesman  is  his 
own  boss.  As  a  rule  he  works  only 
when  he  feels  like  it.  and  no  matter 
how  much  he  loafs  his  own  conscience 
is  his  only  critic. 

The  insurance  salesman  hires  him¬ 
self,  works  for  himself,  pushes  himself 
and  pays  himself,  for  which  reason  a 
little  self-examination  at  the  close  of 
each  day  and  each  week  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  for  him.  and  when  he  gets 
to  the  point  where  he  expects  and  re¬ 
quires  the  same  hard  work  and  the 
same  attention  to  business  from  him¬ 
self  that  he  would  require  from  an¬ 
other  man  on  his  pay-roll  he  is  on  the 
highroad  to  success. 

Those  who  drive  themselves  as  hard 
as  they  would  drive  others  are  en¬ 
titled  to  and  achieve  success. 


Vice-President  L.  K.  Pass- 

Told  of  An  more  of  the  Penn  Mutual 

Advertising  Life,  cites  an  interesting 
Solicitor  experience  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor.  As  a  can¬ 
vasser  he  rarely  prepared  his  cases  in 
advance,  relying  almost  wholly  on  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  they  developed,  exercis¬ 
ing  the  high  grade  of  intelligence  which 
was  his.  In  short,  he  resorted  to  no 
artifices,  no  evasions,  no  indirections. 
He  had  a  straight  story  to  tell  and 
he  told  it  impressively;  he  had  an  hon¬ 
est  article  to  sell  and  he  sold  it  on  its 
naked  merits.  He  did  not  regard  him¬ 
self  as  a  salesman  of  more  than  aver¬ 
age  ability  except  in  one  particular: 
the  contracts  he  made,  “stuck;”  there 
was  never  a  subsequent  question  in 
connection  with  them  to  adjust;  and 
the  customers  he  won  remained  faith 
ful  to  him.  That  is  to  say,  he  never 
had  to  do  the  same  piece  of  work 
twice;  there  were  no  “backsliders” 
among  his  converts. 

He  believed  that  such  success  as  he 
achieved  was  due  to  directness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  as  distinguished  from  the  finesse 
so  characteristic  of  solicitors  in  many 
lines.  He  avoided  all  of  the  many  for¬ 
eign  preliminary  subjects  of  conversa¬ 
tion  that  enable  a  salesman  to  creep 
■up,  as  it  were,  on  a  customer  un¬ 
awares.  He  made  the  object  of  his 
visit  plain  at  the  start.  That  was  the 
business  which  brought  him  there  and 
he  did  not  consider  it  fair  to  use  up  a 
busy  man’s  time  with  persiflage  as  a 
means  to  securing  his  attention.  He 
was  sure  he  could  gain  it  by  candor, 
if  at  all.  He  went  unsuccessfully  many 
times  to  some  places,  but  always  left  an 
open  door  behind  him. 

There  was  one  particularly  baffling 
case,  and  on  one  of  his  visits  he  said: 
“Mr.  S.,  I  don’t  understand  why  I  can¬ 
not  convince  you.  I  am  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  fault  is  mine.  What  I  have 
to  offer  is  undoubtedly  meritorious. 
You  are  a  large  patron  of  publicity 
and  I  should  be  able  to  secure  a  share 
of  your  business.  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  I  am  a 
poor  solicitor.” 

“You  were  never  more  mistaken  in 
your  life,”  said  the  prospective  custom¬ 
er.  “Not  only  have  you  something  of 
merit  to  offer,  but  you  have  placed  it 
before  me  in  a  way  I  like.  You  long 
ago  convinced  me;  and  had  our  ar¬ 
rangements  been  such  as  to  warrant  it 
you  would  have  received  an  order.  You 
will  get  one  just  as  soon  as  I  can  man¬ 
age  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  this,  for 
your  own  satisfaction:  I  regard  you  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  solicitors 
that  comes  to  this  office.  I  am  not  so 
obtuse  as  some  of  them  think.  I  see 
through  their  flimsy  subterfuges,  their 
trade  tricks.  They  waste  my  time; 
they  think  they  must  be  persistent  and 
they  insist  on  talking  when  I  have 
more  important  matters  to  consider.  I 
know  what  I  want,  and  what  I  should 
do  as  the  manager  of  this  business.  A 
few  minutes  suffice  to  show  when  there 
is  no  room  for  argument.  You  are  one 
of  the  few  who  understand  this  fact. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time 
you  call,  for  I  know  from  experience 
that  you  will  come  when  you  should.” 


It  is  probable  that  each 

Clearness  solicitor  has  impressed  up 

of  Under-  on  him,  at  the  beginning 

standing  of  his  insurance  career,  the 
importance  of  making 
clear  every  feature  of  the  policy  chosen 
by  the  insurant,  but  that  this  part  of 
the  agent’s  instruction  is  followed  is 
not  equally  probable,  says  Wallis  Boi- 
leau,  Jr.,  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life. 
Those  of  us  at  the  home  office  who  cor¬ 
respond  with  insured  members  some¬ 
times  marvel  at  the  frequency  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  policyholder  has  no 
knowledge  of  his  policy  beyond  that  it 
will  be  paid  to  his  beneficiary  when  he 
dies,  or  will  mature  as  an  endowment 
in  a  certain  number  of  years,  or 
will  lapse  if  he  doesn’t  pay  his 
premiums.  Some  of  these  are  hardly 
credible;  for  instance,  one  man,  upon 
receiving  a  statement  of  the  reversion¬ 
ary  additions  to  his  policy,  sent  the 
company  a  check  for  the  amount  stat¬ 
ed!  Another,  with  a  policy  for  $5,000, 
having  received  word  on  the  formal 
statement  that  his  reversionary  addi¬ 
tions  were  six  hundred  and  some  odd 
dollars,  wrote  and  said  he  could  not 
pay  the  amount,  and  asked  that  it  be 
charged  against  his  policy!  If  the 
company’s  form  of  statement  of  rever 
sionary  additions  bore  any  resemblance 
to  a  bill,  such  mistakes  could  be  more 
readily  understood,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  does  not. 

There  are  many  examples  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  all  tending  to  show  lack  of 
comprehension  by  the  policyholder,  and 
such  incidents  are  a  reflection  on  the 
work  of  solicitors.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  who 
fail  to  understand  their  policies  are 
people  more  or  less  deficient  in  educa¬ 
tion,  or  to  whom  the  terminology  of 
the  insurance  business  is  meaningless 
in  the  absence  of  a  thorough  explana¬ 
tion,  but  this  fact  indicts  the  solicitor 
rather  than  exonerates  him  from 
blame.  That  an  agent  should  fall  short 
of  thorough  explanation  when  his  client 
is  a  man  trained  in  business  affairs  is 
excusable,  and  sometimes  necessary, 
but  not  so  when  he  is  dealing  with  a 
person  who  knows  nothing  of  insur¬ 
ance  beyond  •  the  fact  that  it  means 
protection. 

The  value  of  the  service  rendered  by 
every  insurance  company  is  measured 
by  the  satisfaction  of  those  receiving 
the  service.  Essential  to  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  full  understanding  of  the  medi¬ 
um  of  service — the  policy.  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  misunderstandings  are  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  few  as  compared  to  those  of 
some  other  companies,  but  they  are 
many  more  than  is  beneficial  to  the  en¬ 
tire  institution  of  life  insurance. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld.  SupL  of  AfencM 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
I  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 

is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agt». 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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SAVINGS  BANK  INSURANCE 


By  Burton  R.  Mansfield,  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


June,  1908,  the  Whitman  Savings 
Bank  of  Whitman,  Mass.,  began  a  life 
insurance  business.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  of  Brock¬ 
ton,  in  November,  1908,  the  Berkshire 
County  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield,  in 
August,  1911,  and  the  City  Savings 
Bank  of  Pittsfield,  in  July,  1912.  Since 
then  no  bank  has  undertaken  it.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  195  trustee 
savings  banks  of  which  four,  or  two 
per  cent,  are  doing  an  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  the  four,  two  are  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  State,  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  of  Whitman  and 
Brockton  and  two  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  in  the  city  of  Pittsfield. 

The  Deposits 

The  deposits  of  these  195  banks  in 
the  regular  banking  department  are 
$900,000,000  with  2,309,000  depositors. 
The  average  deposits  per  bank  is  $4,- 
600,000.  Only  one  of  the  four  named 
above  exceeds  this  amount  to  a  large 
extent,  one  has  about  the  average 
amount  of  deposits  and  two  are  below 
it.  None  of  the  banks  in  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  like  Fall  River,  whose 
largest  bank  has  $9,400,000  of  deposits, 
or  Lawrence  with  one  over  $12,000,000, 
or  Lowell  with  one  over  $9,600,000,  or 
Haverhill  with  one  over  $7,129,000,  or 
Holyoke  with  one  over  $7,126,000,  or 
Lynn  with  one  over  $7,709,000,  or  New 
Bedford  with  one  over  $18,600,000,  or 
Worcester  with  one  over  $24,600,000,  or 
Salem  with  one  over  $10,500,000,  or 
Springfield  with  one  over  $21,500,000,  or 
Fitchburg  with  one  over  $8,400,000,  has 
gone  into  the  insurance  business. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  results  of  each 
of  the  seven  years  since  the  work  be¬ 
gan  in  all  particulars.  A  comparison 
however  of  the  number  of  policies  and 
the  amount  thereof  by  years  will  be 
interesting.  The  following  table  gives 
this.  The  figures  are  for  October  31  in 
each  year,  except  for  1915,  when  July 


3  is 

taken. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Policies 

Insurance 

1915 

(4  banks) 

10,217 

$4,063,787 

1914 

(4  banks) 

9,439 

3,566,778 

1913 

(4  banks) 

8,054 

3,150,806 

1912 

(4  banks) 

6,662 

2,528,809 

1911 

(3  banks) 

5,063 

1,956,038 

1910 

(2  banks) 

3,318 

1,367,363 

1909 

(2  banks) 

2,521 

992,761 

1908 

(1  bank) 

282 

114,953 

Terminations 

In  the  year  ending  October  31,  1914, 
1,065  policies  were  terminated  of  which 
518  were  surrendered  and  216  lapsed. 
Only  27  of  these  were  terminated  by 
death.  The  lapsed  policies  generally 
speaking  being  about  the  same  ratio  as 
is  in  the  regular  industrial  companies. 

In  the  year  ending  October  31,  1910, 
the  Whitman  Savings  Bank  terminated 
814  policies  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  policies  issued  that  year,  the 
number  issued  being  1,051.  For  the 
same  year  the  People’s  terminated  522 
policies  which  was  equivalent  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  865  policies  written  that 
year. 

Of  the  policies  and  insurance  in  force 
October  31,  1914,  in  the  Berkshire 
County  Savings  Bank,  270  represented 
group  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $27,- 
000,  and  in  the  City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield,  250  policies  represented 
$25,000  of  group  insurance. 

Average  Bank  Policy  $400 

The  average  savings  bank  policy  is, 
according  to  the  above  figures,  about 
$400.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the 
average  policy  of  the  industrial  com¬ 
pany  is  about  $140.  Whether  this  lat¬ 
ter  figure  be  correct  or  not  there  is 
without  doubt  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  amounts.  This  difference  here¬ 
after  will  tend  to  increase  because  the 


limit  per  policy  has  been  raised  to  $1,- 
000,  unless  this  be  off-set  by  the  fact 
that  the  age  limit  next  birthday  has 
been  reduced  to  ten  years  and  because 
also  hereafter  the  banks  propose  to 
issue  policies  on  ages  from  two  to  ten 
next  birthday. 

Rates  under  the  savings  bank  plan 
seem  to  have  been  about  25  per  cent, 
less  than  the  rates  of  the  industrial 
companies. 

The  dividends  which  the  savings 
banks  pay  materially  assist  in  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  policyholders,  whatever 
the  total  cost  may  be.  For  instance, 
the  regular  dividends  declared  by  the 
oldest  bank  for  the  current  year  vary 
from  8  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  year’s  pre¬ 
mium,  on  one  year  policies,  to  25  per 
cent,  on  seven  year  policies,  and  under 
the  law  the  same  bank  this  year  must 
pay  an  extra  dividend  varying  from  25 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  dividend  on 
one  year  policies  to  250  per  cent,  or 
even  300  per  cent,  of  the  regular  divi¬ 
dend  on  seven  year  policies.  This  of 
course  means  a  very  large  dividend  to 
the  policyholders.  Mr .  W.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  State  Actuary,  says  that 
the  banks  are  able  to  do  this  because 
of  the  absence  of  large  items  of  ex¬ 
pense,  such  as  agency  commissions, 
and  the  extremely  favorable  mortality 
as  well  as  the  high  rate  of  interest  ac¬ 
tually  earned. 

This  is  quite  true  but  the  banks  are 
also  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
itself  bears  a  large  part  of  the  expense 
and  relieves  the  policyholders  of  just 
so  much,  while  the  contributions  of 
many  generously  disposed  people  and 
organizations  toward  meeting  much  of 
the  expense,  stamp  the  plan  as  more  or 
less  of  a  charitable  undertaking.  These 
latter  named  circumstances  help  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  rather  abnormal  effect  of 
the  three  elements  just  referred  to. 

Present  Situation 

Those  who  have  studied  habits  of 
thrift  among  the  people  at  large,  which 
began  to  take  an  organized  form  more 
than  a  century  ago,  have  on  the  whole 
concluded  that  their  development  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  facilities  which 
exist  for  their  exercise.  Banks  as  an 
illustration  must  be  close  to  the  places 
where  wages  are  paid.  It  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  them  that 
where  collectors  call  at  regular  periods 
for  the  deposits,  people  will  contrib¬ 
ute,  when  they  would  not  walk  a  short 
distance  to  make  those  deposits  them¬ 
selves.  This  has  been  clearly  proven 
by  the  experience  of  postoffice  life  in¬ 
surance  in  England,  which  is  scarcely 
used  by  the  people  at  all,  while  at  the 
same  time  collectors  for  life  insurance 
companies  do  business  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions,  the  companies  charging 
a  considerable  extra  premium  for  so 
doing. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  agency  system  is  carried  to  excess. 
That  it  does  not  tend  at  all  times  to¬ 
ward  providence  or  thrift. 

Hence  the  attempt  to  eliminate  it. 
Hence  the  report  of  the  Armstrong 
Committee.  Hence  the  effort  to  save 
the  cost  of  the  agent  to  the  insurer. 
But  we  are  met  at  once  with  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  things  without  it.  This  is 
shown  by  the  postoffice  insurance  de¬ 
partment  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  slow 
growth  of  the  savings  bank  insurance 
in  Massachusetts,  by  the  recognized 
principle  that  thrift  from  a  practical 
standpoint  succeeds  when  the  insurer 
and  the  insured,  the  depositor  and  the 
depository,  are  brought  close  together. 
No  one  recognizes  this  I  am  sure  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  promoters  and  managers 
of  the  very  plan  we  are  discussing. 
Mr.  Hunter,  to  whom  I  have  referred 


on  several  occasions,  in  his  admirable 
paper  says  that  the  public  was  not 
ready  to  take  insurance  unsolicited, 
although  that  was  largely  the  basis  of 
and  the  cause  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  plan.  The  fact  that  only  four  banks 
out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  have 
entered  into  the  insurance  field  proves 
that  the  public  have  not  been  reached. 
The  fact  that  only  10,217  policies  rep¬ 
resenting  a  little  over  $4,000,000  of  in¬ 
surance  were  outstanding  July  3,  1915, 
after  seven  years  experience  shows 
this. 

Meeting  a  Situation 

Something  therefore  had  to  be  done, 
something  is  now  being  done  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  public  eye.  The 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  State  have 
been  and  are  being  appealed  to  for 
their  active  support.  This  of  course 
could  be  done  under  the  act  itself.  The 
large  employers  therefore  were  not 
only  asked  to  collect  premiums  but  also 
to  induce  their  employes  to  take  out 
policies,  and  they  became  active  in  ad¬ 
vertising  the  new  plan  and  making  it 
known.  In  spite  of  all  this  and  of  the 
very  positive  steps  taken  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  wage- 
earners  the  results  have  been  small. 
Where  the  manufacturer  at  his  own 
expense  has  introduced  an  agency 
system”  by  giving  an  agent  the  run  of 
his  factory  large  results  have  been 
obtained,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  but  only 
while  the  system  was  in  operation.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  personal  solicitation 
meant  fewer  applications  and  fewer 
still  as  time  went  on.  Two  years  after 
the  system  was  established  the  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  was  less  than  $1,- 
400,000,  representing  3,300  policies. 
Two  banks  had  established  depart¬ 
ments  and  five  had  become  agencies 
for  the  two  so  established.  About 
eighty  employers  of  labor  had  become 
agents  for  the  banks  and  generally 
had  employed  an  insurance  agent  to  in¬ 
terview  the  men.  On  July  3,  1915, 
there  were  twenty-four  public  agencies 
in  savings  banks,  ten  in  trust  compa¬ 
nies,  twenty  in  other  organizations  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  in  mills,  shops 
and  factories  scattered  about  in  places 
away  from  the  four  banks  which  were 
really  doing  the  business.  The  legis¬ 
lature,  as  I  have  said  before,  appropri¬ 
ated  this  year  $2,500  to  make  the  work 
known. 

This  comes  mighty  near  an  agency 
organization,  conducted  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  policyholders.  Therefore 
as  I  have  said  before  the  cost  to  them 
will  be  very  moderate  and  will  continue 
to  be  moderate  so  long  as  the  State, 
the  employers  and  generously  disposed 
people  pay  the  bills,  whatever  the  total 
cost  may  be  to  all  those  who  contribute 
toward  the  making  of  the  product. 
Some  advocates  of  the  savings  bank 
plan  have  claimed  that  ti. '  experience 
in  this  particular  direction,  together 
with  the  large  dividend  returns  have 
caused  the  companies  to  reduce  their 
premium  cost.  I  doubt  this  very  much. 
Some  reduction  may  have  been  made, 
but  a  business  producing  ten  thousand 
policies  after  seven  years’  operation  is 
not  of  itself  to  be  feared,  nor  does  it 
justify  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
those  conducting  a  business  by  means 
of  private  corporations. 

Prospects 

There  is  really  very  little  on  which 
to  build  a  great  fabric.  As  far  back 
as  1908,  as  president  of  a  savings  bank, 
very  much  larger  than  any  engaged  in 
operating  the  insurance  business  in 
Massachusetts,  having  over  thirty-three 
thousand  depositors  and  over  fifteen 
million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  deposits,  I  began  to  watch  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  progress  of  this  new  idea 
in  life  insurance.  I  have  been  ready  to 
advocate  it  if  I  could  see  my  way  clear 
to  do  so.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  propose  it.  It 
has  not  seemed  to  warrant  any  very 
serious  consideration.  I  say  this  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  reflection  upon  or  se¬ 
rious  criticism  of  what  has  been  done 
or  those  who  have  done  it.  I  look  upon 


the  whole  method  as  it  has  grown,  as 
supplemental  to  rather  than  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  industrial  companies, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  thought 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  organized 
the  plan  in  the  beginning.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  perhaps  sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  a  full  and 
fair  judgment  to  be  made;  that  possi¬ 
bly  another  seven  years  must  elapse 
before  that  can  be  done.  Still,  assum¬ 
ing  such  to  be  the  case,  it  seems  to 
me  that  before  the  plan  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  extended  so  that  the  industri¬ 
al  world  can  share  its  benefits,  there 
must  be  either  a  very  much  wider  sup¬ 
port  given  to  it,  many  more  free  agen¬ 
cies  must  be  established,  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  support  of  far  more  people 
must  be  secured,  or  else  it  must  blos¬ 
som  out — into  what  it  is  now  in  bud — 
something  akin  to  State  insurance, 
which  shall  be  either  compulsory,  as 
in  Germany,  or  manifest  an  increasing 
governmental  tendency,  as  in  England. 
This  leads  us  into  a  field  too  remote 
for  our  consideration  at  this  time,  and 
assumes  a  goal  which  1  for  one  am  not 
ready  to  support. 

The  Worcester  Report 

Since  this  paper  was  written  and 
made  ready  for  printing,  Ernest  Rus¬ 
sell,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  County  Institution  for  Savings,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  bank  hav¬ 
ing  over  fifty  thousand  depositors,  has 
made  an  investigation  into  this  whole 
question,  a  report  of  which  he  has  had 
printed,  and  distributed.  He  shows 
that  this  business  instead  of  being 
written  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases 
for  the  persons  receiving  moderate 
wages  is  in  fact  being  taken  by  the 
well  paid  workers,  such  as  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  factory,  the  foreman 
and  even  the  clerk  in  the  office.  That 
they  are  insuring  for  the  maximum 
amount  and  frequently  in  two  or  more 
banks  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
more  expensive  forms  of  insurance, 
such  as  twenty  year  endowment  and 
twenty  payment  life.  He  ascertained 
that  the  annual  premium  policies  is¬ 
sued  between  November,  1914,  and 
May,  1915,  outnumbered  the  industrial 
or  monthly  premium  type  779  to  140. 
He  argues  that  savings  bank  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  being  accepted  by  those 
who  would  most  profit  by  it,  but  rather 
by  those  who  really  do  not  need  it  and 
for  whom  it  was  not  intended  in  its  in¬ 
ception.  After  a  very  exhaustive  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  situation  he  has  re¬ 
luctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  “that 
the  defects  and  hazards  of  savings 
bank  life  insurance,  as  at  present  ad¬ 
ministered,  so  far  out-weigh  in  import¬ 
ance  its  true  merit,  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  and 
ideals  of  the  bank  which  he  represents, 
to  offer  its  support  and  extend  its  ac¬ 
tivities  through  an  insurance  depart¬ 
ment.”  Applying  these  remarks  of  his 
to  savings  banks  in  general,  I  heartily 
concur  with  Mr.  Russell  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES.  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies* 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 
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Successful  Industrial  Agent  Points  Out 
Why  This  is  Necessary  in  Plan¬ 
ning  Canvass 

C.  A.  Hurth  of  Canton,  O.,  a  success¬ 
ful  Prudential  agent,  says: 

“The  big  point  that  has  always  im¬ 
pressed  me  about  our  work  has  been 
that  every  agent  can  and  should  de¬ 
velop  his  own  method  of  getting  the 
business,  as  it  is  very  important  to 
the  success  of  any  plan  that  it  should 
conform  to  the  personality  of  the  agent. 
In  fact,  it  matters  very  little  what  legi¬ 
timate  plan  you  adopt  as  long  as  it  is 
outlined  carefully  and  then  followed 
with  determination. 

“I  have  tried  to  impress  myself  on 
the  people  of  that  section  of  the  city 
where  my  debit  is  located,  by  doing 
the  most  of  my  canvassing  there,  by 
being  pleasant  and  getting  acquainted 
in  the  homes  in  which  I  do  not  collect 
and  by  establishing  a  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  integrity  and  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  insurance  among  those  who  are 
already  my  patrons.  This  last  is  very 
important,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it 
is  to  ask  permission  to  look  over  the 
policies  already  in  force,  then  explain 
them  thoroughly  and  honestly  to  the 
insured.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
many  additional  policies  you  will  get 
as  a  result  of  these  explanations,  and 
without  asking  for  them. 

“I  make  it  a  special  point  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  men  on  the  debit, 
and  by  debit  I  mean  that  section  and 
not  just  the  homes  in  which  I  collect. 

I  try  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work, 
and  find,  in  turn,  that  they  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  mine.  I  do  not  devote  all  my 
time  to  talking  my  company  either, 
but  endeavor  to  get  them  to  remember 
who  I  am  and  where  I  live,  and  that  I 
am  able  to  advise  them  intelligently  on 
life  insurance  matters. 

“These  are  the  principal  points  I  can 
think  of  which  have  helped  me  to  de¬ 
velop  a  very  profitable  business,  and  I 
believe  that  any  agent  that  adopts 
them  and  then  puts  the  force  of  his 
personality  back  of  his  campaign  is 
bound  to  meet  with  success.’’ 


Every  man  is  a  machine,  and  his 
life  has  a  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  can  be  calculated  according  to 
mortality  tables  that  tell  how  long  at 
any  age  a  man  will  live  on  the  average, 
although  they  do  not  give  this  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  individual.  Multiply 
the  numbers  of  years  a  man  is  expected 
to  live,  according  to  the  table,  by  his 
earning  power  per  year  in  excess  of 
the  necessary  cost  of  his  individual 
living,  and  you  get  the  approximate 
money  value  of  his  life.  Measured  by 
this  standard,  the  ordinary  citizen  does 
not  carry  enough  life  insurance  to  prop¬ 
erly  guard  his  dependents  against  se¬ 
vere  financial  loss  in  case  of  his  death, 
and  no  one  kn  >ws  what  minute  he  may 
be  taken. 

In  answer  to  the  question  being  fre¬ 
quently  asked,  "How  much  life  insur¬ 
ance  should  a  man  carry?”  we  give 
below  a  table  computed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  money  will  earn  4  per  cent. 
If  the  net  annual  income  of  a  prospect 
at  age  30  is  $1,000,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  carry  $18,040  of  insur¬ 
ance,  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
his  earning  for  a  period  of  35  years, 
his  expectation  of  life.  In  other  words, 
in  case  of  his  death  at  age  30,  the  sum 
of  $18,040,  producing  a  net  annual  in¬ 
terest  income  of  4  per  cent,  would  be 
the  same  to  his  estate  as  $1,000  each 
year  for  35  years.  Should  his  income 
be  more  or  less  it  becomes  a  simple 
problem  of  proportion  and  is  easily  cal¬ 
culated  according  to  the  following  table 
of  insurable  value: 

Table  of  Insurable  Value 
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Found  Best  Results  in  Night  Calls — 
Picked  a  Policy  to  Suit  Prospect 
— Other  Hints 


“I  started  out  in  this  business  to 
win,”  says  C.  A.  Le  Barron,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  “I  received  my  first  inspira¬ 
tion  at  the  first  district  meeting  I  at¬ 
tended,  as  I  never  had  had  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  insurance  business  before 
starting  with  The  Prudential. 

“I  believed  I  could  lead  the  office  if 
I  would  work,  as  there  is  no  end  to 
writing  insurance.  This  is  so,  for  when 
1  started  I  found  that  there  were  many 
more  people  uninsured  than  insured. 
I  sold  many  policies  in  the  daytime, 
but  I  attained  my  best  results  by  call¬ 
ing  at  night  and  talking  to  the  man  of 
the  home.  By  so  doing  I  got  many 
more  prospects.  I  just  kept  following 
them  up,  working  every  minute,  talking 
to  every  one,  for  we  never  know  where 
the  next  one  is  coming  from. 

“I  pick  out  a  policy  which  I  think  the 
prospect  can  best  carry  and  explain  it 
to  him  thoroughly  so  he  understands 
what  he  is  buying.  If  reference  is  re¬ 
quired.  I  give  him  names  of  two  or 
three  big  policyholders,  such  as  those 
of  bankers  and  lawyers  in  our  town 
who  are  firm  believers  in  insurance 
and  carry  policies  with  The  Pruden¬ 
tial.  The  references  have  helped  me 
in  many  cases  that  I  might  not  have 
gotten  otherwise. 

“I  also  know  that  showing  a  policy 
on  one’s  own  life  and  being  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  life  insurance  will  also  get 
other  policies  for  you. 

“It  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  any  one 
how  to  get  business,  but  I  know  that  if 
one  works  earnestly  and  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  he  can  be  and  will  be  successful.” 
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— Ohio  State  Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

OF  IOWA 

Is  Journeying  Towards 
Hundred  Million  Town 

Why  Not  Join  Our  Ranks  ? 


Operating  in  15  Stales.  Look  at  the  Map. 

A  ddress 

J.  C.  CUMMINS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  .  IOWA 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

m  u  n  Of  the  People 

The  Company  bx  the  People 

1  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1814: 

Liabilities .  B  410  671)  62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  j  727’653‘qa 

Insurance  in  Force . .  99’256’046  00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,428i933i48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $  1 .350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  sucb  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  0FTHE 


General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE  COMP/ 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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THE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  7  he  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  N ew  I  ork  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.0.97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $8.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1M 1,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  8,  1879. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  required  by  the  act  of  August 
24  1912,  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  pub- 

lishcd  weekly  at  105  William  Street,  N.  V. 
Editor  Clarence  Axman,  265  Central  rark 

"b us’i ne's. sV  Manager  William  L.  Hadley.  Plain- 

f' Publisher  The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co..  105 
William  Street,  New  York  City.. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 

and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation  give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners.)  ....... 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co.,  105  William 
Street,  New  York.  ,  _  . 

Clarence  Axman,  Central  Park  West. 

Benjamin  F.  Hadley,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities: 

N°(Signed)  CLARENCE  AXMAN,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me-  this  30th 
day  of  September,  1915.  ,  „T  .  ,  .  , 

W.  L.  Chapman,  Notary  Public,  Westchester 

County. 

My  commission  expires  March  30,  1 9*7* 


IMPORTANT  ACADEMIC  DISCUS¬ 
SIONS 

This  issue  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  is  largely  academic,  necessarily 
so,  because  of  the  four  conventions 
held  this  week.  In  it  many  of  the  best 
insurance  students  have  contributed 
their  latest  thought  to  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business. 

Trite  and  unimportant  discussion, 
mere  phrase  making,  could  not  well 
emanate  from  Haley  Fiske,  C.  A.  Lud- 
lum,  David  Rumsey,  Charles  A.  Pea¬ 
body,  R.  L.  Cox,  Charles  E.  Sheldon, 
and  several  other  men  of  similar  prom¬ 
inence,  who  addressed  one  of  the  Con¬ 
ventions  or  Congresses  of  the  week. 


THINKING  IN  BILLIONS 

“Among  the  by-products  of  the  great 
war,”  says  John  T.  Stone,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Company,  “is 
its  effect  upon  the  mental  arithmetic  of 
men.  In  the  last  brief  twelve-month 
we  have  been  lifted  or  inflated,  out  of 
the  million  stratum  into  the  multi-mil¬ 
lion  or  billion  area.” 

Referring  to  this  country’s  place  in 
the  new  order,  Mr.  Stone  continues: 

“Doubtless  America  will  measure  up 
to  her  great  opportunity.  She  will 
serve  the  world  as  stabilizer  of  finance 
and  as  supplementer  of  material  defi¬ 
cits.  She  will  exhibit  afresh  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  adaptability 
to  new  conditions  which  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  her  children.  She 
will  develop  industries  hitherto  small 
or  non-existent  in  her  territory,  she 
will  greatly  increase  her  output  of  the 
commodities  she  has  already  supplied 
to  the  world  in  great  abundance.  She 
will  re-adjust  her  international  trade 
and  credit  relations  so  as  to  meet  her 


new  customers’  needs.  She  will  not 
rail  to  think  and  plan,  to  measure  and 
to  act,  in  billions.  She  will  emerge, 
“in  this  program  every  agent  may 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


have  a  place  and  a  share,  if  he  wills  it 
and  works  for  it.  Now  is  the  time  to 
awake  fully  to  the  presence  of  these 
new  opportunities,  and  to  improve 
them.  There  are  unusual  openings. now 
for  the  writing  of  business,  which  call 
foi  service  of  a  kind  that  may  differ 
from  the  old  familiar  ways.  At  the 
same  time  those  old  familiar  things 
are  still  here  and  always  will  be.  Every 
opening,  new  or  old,  must  be  availed 
of  alertly — or  a  quicker,  brighter  man 
v/ill  occupy  it  ahead  of  you. 

“Meet  these  new  conditions  with  new 
methods  and  new  energy  in  your  own 
bit  of  earth,  as  your  country  must  meet 
her  new  destiny  in  the  great  sweep  of 
the  world’s  affairs.  ‘Think  in  billions’ 
— not  extravagantly,  nor  fancifully,  nor 
in  the  air,  but — with  sane,  sober  mas¬ 
tering  purpose.” 


N.  E.  MUTUAL  FIGURES 

Hartford,  Oct.  1,  1915. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  article  appearing  in  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  entitled  “New 
England  Mutuals’  Figures  Analyzed.” 
The  analysis  made  is  very  good,  quite 
to  the  point,  and  ought  to  constitute 
useful  ammunition  for  agents  and  bro¬ 
kers  endeavoring  to  get  business  away 
from  the  mutuals  to  place,  with  the 
stock  companies. 

There  is  a  single  discrepancy  which 
we  have  noted,  however,  and  which  we 
thought  you  might  like  to  have  us 
bring  to  your  notice  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy — for  of  course  any  incorrect 
statements  made  are  apt  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  mutual  people  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discrediting  the  article. 

In  explanation  would  say  that  you 
will  note  that  the  mutual  cost  is  given 
as  about  14  cents  per  annum  per  $100 
at  risk  and  we  think  this  figure  is  too 
high.  The  annual  cost  is  made  up  of 
the  difference  between  100  per  cent, 
and  the  dividend,  in  this  case  averag¬ 
ing  92,  making  this  portion  of  the  cost 
8  per  cent.,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  6  per  cent,  interest  charge.  This 
makes  the  cost  14  per  cent,  of  the  base 
rate  which  as  stated  earlier  in  the 
article  averages  75  cents,  therefore, 
the  cost  instead  of  being  14  cents 
should  be  14  per  cent,  of  75  cents, 
which  brings  it  10.5  cents. 

UNDERWRITER. 


WANT  LA  MONTE  REAPPOINTED 

New  Jersey  fire  insurance  men  hope 
that  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  In¬ 
surance  La  Monte  will  be  reappointed. 
There  is  doubt  about  the  appointment. 

*  *  * 

The  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  will  erect 
a  modern  office  building  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  recently  purchased  on  Elm  and 
Trinity  Streets.  Hartford. 

*  *  * 

T.  J.  Graham,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany,  has  gone  to  the  Virginia  moun¬ 
tains  for  a  three  weeks’  vacation. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  B.  Johnson,  executive  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  New  England  Casu¬ 
alty  was  in  New  York  this  week.  He 
is  planning  to  spend  soma  time  in 
Pennsylvania  supervising  the  compen¬ 
sation  business  of  the  company  in  that 
State. 


Walter  Chorn  of  Fayette,  actuary  in 
the  Missouri  State  insurance  depart¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  appointed  insurance  su¬ 
perintendent  to  succeed  Charles  G. 
Revelle  who  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court. 


J.  A.  HETRICK 


J.  A.  Hetrick,  the  veteran  special 
agent  and  adjuster  for  Logue  Brothers 
&  Company,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
secretary  of  that  corporation  seems  to 
grow  younger  as  he  grows  older.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  where  he  is  well 
and  favorably  known  owing  to  that 
field  being  the  scene  of  his  activities, 
he  answers  to  the  name  of  “Pop.”  He 
is  an  authority  on  insurance  matters, 
being  very  often  consulted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  adjustments  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  highly  respected.  “Pop” 
doesn’t  walk  as  much  as  he  used  to; 
not  because  his  peddle  extremities 
won’t  answer  to  the  call,  but  he  says 
he  finds  it  cheaper  to  handle  his  busi¬ 
ness  wearing  out  automobile  tires  and 
burning  up  Standard  Oil  gasolene  in¬ 
stead  of  shoe  leather.  The  snap-shot 
above  made  by  a  representative  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  is  his  most 

recent  photograph. 

*  *  * 

Edson  S.  Lott,  president  of  the 
United  States  Casualty  Co.,  will  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Safety  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  October  20,  other  speak¬ 
ers  including  Governor  Brumbaugh  and 
Mayor  Blankenburg.  This  Congress, 
the  official  gathering  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  organized  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  accidents,  and  embracing  5,- 
000  representatives,  will  last  four  days. 
One  of  the  speakers  will  be  Carl  N. 
H'ansen,  of  the  Compensation  Bureau. 
Chancellor  McCormick,  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Pittsburgh,  will  discuss  “The 
Development  of  the  Safety  Idea.” 

*  *’  * 

Nathan  A.  Smyth  and  Sumner  Ger¬ 
ard,  members  of  the  firm  of  Smyth, 
Sanford  &  Gerard,  New  York  City  bro- 
flers,  figure  as  incorporators  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Americas  Commercial  Compa¬ 
ny,  which  is  capitalized  at  $120,000,  to 
do  an  exporting,  importing,  commission 
and  selling  agents’  business. 

•  •  • 

Hervey  W.  Laird  is  given  credit  by 
President  W.  L.  Moore  for  the  unusu¬ 
ally  interesting  issue  of  The  Keystone, 
published  by  the  Southern  States  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  which 
Senator  Underwood,  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  and  other  public  men  talked  to 
policyholders,  telling  them  why  they 
should  insure. 


Glover  S.  Hastings,  superintendent  of 
agencies  for  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life,  of  Boston,  was  a  visitor  at  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  office  this  week, 
when,  during  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  clinch  the  point  he 
happened  to  be  making  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Hastings  several  times  whipped  out  of 
his  hip  pocket  a  small  but  thick,  loose- 
leaf  book.  This  little  book  is  more  or 
less  famous  among  New  England  field 
men  who  regard  it  with  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  affection  and  awe.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  no  question  that  could 
confront  an  agent  in  selling  life  in¬ 
surance,  that  is  not  answered  in  Super¬ 
intendent  Hastings’  book.  A  story  is 
told  in  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
home  office  to  the  effect  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  Western  general  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  sending  in  a  requisition  for 
supplies,  included  the  item:  “6  Hastings 
Bibles.”  The  supply  clerk  hunted  among 
his  records  for  a  clue  to  the  wants  of 
the  Western  general  agent  and  in  des¬ 
pair  took  the  requisition  to  one  of  the 
officers.  The  general  agent’s  little  joke 
may  yet  be  realized,  for  Superintendent 
Hastings  has  often  been  urged  to  com¬ 
pile  his  book  so  that  it  might  be  used 
for  any  company,  its  information  is  so 
complete  and  exhaustive. 

*  *  * 

Sumner  Ballard,  that  clever  young 
reporter  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
whose  writings  are  printed  by  so  many 
insurance  periodicals,  often  without 
the  formality  even  of  editing,  appears 
on  the  personal  tax  books  of  1916  with 
a  million  dollar  assessment.  That  this 
is  considerable  achievement  for  a  lite¬ 
rary  person  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  other  assessments.  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt  is  on  the  books  for  $500,000, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Jacob  Astor  are  also  assessed  $500,000. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ballard,  no 
insurance  name  appears  on  the  million 
dollar  list.  It  was  only  a  step  to  the 
telephone  and  the  editor  of  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  congratulated  Mr. 
Ballard  and  asked  how  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated  so  much  money.  “It  is  a  re¬ 
cent  accumulation,”  he  said,  “and  most 
of  it  came  in  the  shape  of  checks  from 
appreciative  insurance  editors  who  are 
using  my  stuff.  One  paper,  which  does 
me  the  honor  of  telegraphing  my  mat¬ 
ter  on  Thursday  morning,  pays  treble 
space  rates.” 

*  *  * 

Archibald  A.  Welch,  vice-president 
and  actuary  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
of  Hartford,  recently  addressed  the  up¬ 
per  class  students  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Hartford  Public  High 
School.  Mr.  Welch  emphasized  as  ne¬ 
cessities  for  business  success  personal 
friendliness,  cleanliness  of  work,  and 
that  it  is  the  ambitious,  and  not  the 
selfish  man,  who  rises  in  business.  He 
also  emphasized  as  an  indispensable 
quality  for  those  contemplating  an  in¬ 
surance  career  a  good  command  of  the 
English  language.  Mr.  Welch  said: 
“Pull  and  favoritism  are  worn  out  theo¬ 
ries  in  the  modern  business  world." 
The  topic  of  Mr.  Welch’s  address  was 
“Necessary  Adjuncts  for  a  Business 
Career.” 

•  •  • 

John  B.  Knox,  secretary  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  of 
his  entering  the  insurance  business  last 
Sunday.  Mr.  Knox  with  the  exception 
of  William  B.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  is  the  dean 
of  Hartford  insurance  men.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance 
Company  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  on  October  3,  1872  and  has  been 
continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  com¬ 
pany  since  that  time.  In  addition  to 
being  secretary  of  the  Phoenix  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  Mr.  Knox  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Equitable  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
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APPOINTMENT  A  GOOD  ONE 

EXPERIENCE  OF  F.  W.  KENTNER 


City  of  New  York’s  New  Underwriter 
Has  Wide  Acquaintance  Among 
Agents 


In  appointing  Fred  W.  Kentner  to 
manage  its  underwriting  department 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  district,  the 
City  of  New  York  Insurance  Company 
has  made  a  particularly  fine  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
of  William  Street.  Mr.  Kentner  is  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  for  the  position,  has 
had  experience  of  a  kind  that  is  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  and  his  personality  is 
attractive  to  local  agents. 

Mr.  Kentner's  Career 

It  was  in  a  broker’s  office  in  New 
York  City  that  he  got  his  first  start. 
His  initial  company  experience  was 
with  the  Queen,  which  he  served  for 
ten  years,  going  on  the  road  for  that 
Company  in  1903  and  traveling  for 
them  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England. 

Next,  Mr.  Kentner  went  with  the 
Phenix  of  Brooklyn,  traveling  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  He  remained 
with  the  Phenix  for  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  merger,  leaving  them  in  1910 
to  go  with  the  North  British  &  Mercan¬ 
tile,  which  Company  he  represented 
first  in  Western  New  York  and  then 
became  assistant  general  agent  for  the 
Middle  States  Department. 

The  White  Agency 

Events  are  happening  rapidly  in  the 
local  agency  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  a  strong  list  of  companies  will  be 
represented  before  another  month  goes 
by.  The  raiding  of  this  agency  caused 
a  considerable  stir  on  the  street,  and 
many  friends  have  flocked  to  Major  A. 
White  and  promised  him  their  co-oper¬ 
ation.  The  first  of  the  new  appoint¬ 
ments  was  the  old  Patriotic,  whose 
policies  are  guaranteed  by  the  Sun  In¬ 
surance  Office,  the  oldest  insurance 
company.  Next  came  the  County, 
whose  policies  are  guaranteed  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Fire.  Other  additions 
will  be  announced  as  they  are  made. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  a  name 
that  is  an  asset  of  great  value.  The 
Company  was  organized  in  1905.  It  has 
total  admitted  assets  of  more  than  $1,- 
503,956.  Its  capital  paid  in  is  $583,200; 
its  net  surplus  is  $236,865.  Its  mort¬ 
gage  loans  are  upon  property  located 
in  New  York  City,  and  are  valued  at 
$487,000.  Its  other  assets  are  invested 
in  high  class  bonds  and  railroad  stocks. 


FRED  W.  KENTNER 


RE-INSURANCE  COMPLETED 


London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity  Takes 
Over  United  States  Business  of 
Canadian  Corporation 


The  re-insurance  of  the  United  States 
business  of  the  London  &  Lancashire 
Guarantee  &  Accident  of  Canada  in  the 
London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  has  been  completed 
and  became  effective  on  October  1. 
The  Indemnity  Company  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  in  all  the  States  where  the 
London  &  Lancashire  Guarantee  was 
licensed  and  has  taken  over  the  entire 
United  States  office  and  field  force  of 
that  company. 

The  London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity 
is  chartered  as  a  New  York  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  capital  of  $750,000  and  a 
surplus  of  $750,000.  It  is  permitted  to 
write  all  casualty  lines. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation 


HITS  UNPROTECTED  TOWNS 

Many  New  England  towns  without 
water  protection  of  any  approved  kind 
v/ill  be  hard  hit  by  the  new  rates  of 
the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange 
In  some  instances  where  there  is  no 
water  protection,  the  rates  have  been 
increased  from  60  cents  to  $1.00. 


The  Millers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co,,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  State  of  Maine. 


are  A.  G.  Mcllwaine,  of  Hartford,  presi¬ 
dent;  Alexander  Macdermott,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  first  vice-president;  Charles  E. 
Dox,  of  Chicago,  vice-president;  Sam 
B.  Stoy,  of  San  Francisco,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  George  C.  Howie,  of  New  York, 
secretary;  and  George  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  assistant  secretary. 


WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

3X-40  CLINTON  STREET  -  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  —  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  TOR 
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UNAUTHORIZED  MUTUALS’ 

POLICIES  ON  BIG  RISK 


Broker  Handling  Business  Clearly  in 
Violation  of  New  York  State  Law 
— Complaint  Registered 


One  of  the  prominent  companies  was 
recently  offered  a  large  line  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  a  large  manufacturing  plant 
in  the  Western  part  of  New  York  State. 
With  the  application  was  submitted 
the  old  policies  now  in  force  on  the 
plant.  An  examination  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  disclosed  the  fact  that  about  $80,- 
000  of  insurance  was  carried  in  unau¬ 
thorized  and  unadmitted  companies. 
An  investigation  as  to  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  these  companies  showed, 
it  is  said,  that  the  policies  were  not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 

This  insurance  had  been  placed 
through  a  broker  in  New  York  City. 
On  one  of  the  policies  his  name  ap¬ 
peared  as  attorney-in-fact  for  an  unau¬ 
thorized  company. 

Complaint  has  been  filed  with  the 
Insurance  Department  with  a  view  to 
having  the  broker  show  cause  why  his 
license  should  not  be  cancelled.  Sec¬ 
tion  1199  of  the  Penal  Code  provides 
that  any  person  or  persons  doing  any 
act  or  thing  on  behalf  of  an  unauthor¬ 
ized,  unadmitted  company  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Inasmuch  as 
this  broker  acted  as  attorney-in-fact 
for  an  unauthorized  company  he  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  prosecution. 


SOME  OF  THE  STARS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


WOULD  STOP  BROKERAGES 


Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Newark  to 
Act  on  Resolution  at  Its  Meeting 
Next  Week 


ety,  and  who  are  therefore  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  to  be  fully  rep¬ 
resented  at  that  meeting  if  they  want 
O  make  sure  of  the  defeat  of  the  reso¬ 
lution. 


The  secretary  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Society  of  Newark  has  issued  a  call  for 
a  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
next  Wednesday,  October  13,  to  pass 
or.  a  resolution  (which  has  been  offered, 
the  effect  of  which  if  it  be  adopted 
would  abolish  all  brokerages. 

In  well  informed  circles  it  is  not 
thought  that  the  resolution  has  the 
slightest  chance  of  adoption.  But  it 
behooves  the  companies  who  actually 
comprise  the  membership  of  the  Soci- 


TAMPA  AGENCIES  COMBINE 

The  Hendry-  Knight-  Griffin-  Bentley 
Co.  has  just  been  organized  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  to  do  a  general  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  combination  of  three 
local  offices  which  control  some  large 
business  throughout  the  State. 


Forty-five  yachts  were  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  a  boatyard  at  Miami, 
Florida. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
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security  of  its  policy. 
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C.  A.  Ludlum’s  Plea 

For  More  Team  Work 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
and  held  up  for  warranted  derision  the 
well-founded  assertions  of  underwriting 
interests,  deliberately  and  justly  set 
forth  as  an  expression  of  facts  and 
conditions?  Should  not  those  charged 
with  responsibility  stop  to  think  of  the 
misleading  effect  such  exhibitions  must 
have  upon  the  public  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public,  and  to  consider 
whether,  in  view  of  the  unfortunate 
impression  upon  outsiders  and  the  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  insiders,  the  ul- 
limate  price  to  be  paid  is  not  far  too 
much  for  the  temporary,  narrow,  and 
even  doubtful,  advantage  secured? 

Special  Agents  Who  Run  to  State 

“And  have  you  not  also  known  or 
heard  of  instances  of  special  agents 
running  to  the  State  authorities  with 
presentations  based  upon  one  or  two 
cases  having  some  specious  aspect  of 
objectionable  character,  easily  enough 
remedied  or  of  relative  insignificance, 
and  inducing  a  ruling,  or  even  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  legislative  bill  which 
in  its  general  application  would  injure 
or  hamper  our  business  throughout  its 
entire  fabric? 

“But  field  men  are  not  exclusively, 
nor  even  principally,  chargeable  with 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  eminent 
propriety  of  focusing  the  the  direction 
of  operation  instead  of  cross-firing  and 
Interference. 

When  Underwriters  Cannot  Agree 

“Managers  and  officials  have  some¬ 
times  followed  mutually  obstructive 
courses,  and  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  think  and  act  sectionally  and  fac- 
tionally.  In  at  least  one  great  State, 
legislation  providing  for  a  dangerous 
precedent  affecting  a  prime  element  of 
our  business  was  urged  by  the  regulat¬ 
ing  official  because  he  was  confused 
and  irritated  by  the  divergent  views  pre¬ 
sented  by  different  groups  of  underwrit¬ 
ing  authorities,  and  quite  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  underwriting  interests  did 
not  know  what  they  wanted,  and  were 
not  agreed  upon  what  was  best  and 
proper  in  respect  of  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

‘‘All  of  this  is  injurious;  it  discredits 
our  intelligence,  hurts  our  business,  and 
even  affords  ground  for  doubt  of  our 
sincerity  in  the  minds  of  the  regulating 
authorities.  If  we  have  differences,  let 
us  compose  them  ourselves;  let  us,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  an  address,  ‘prac¬ 
tice  the  co-operation  of  individual  ini¬ 
tiative.’  Manifestly,  this  does  not 
mean  the  repression  of  effort  for  indi¬ 
vidual  advantage,  nor  the  submergence 
of  individual  ambition.  It  points  out  the 
desirability  of  an  enlightened  selfish¬ 
ness  growing  out  of  the  realization 
that  we  serve  our  own  best  and  great¬ 
est  interests  when  we  serve  the  gene¬ 
ral  interest. 

The  Element  of  Harmony 

“There  is  another  important  element 
of  the  problem  of  harmony,  of  efficiency 


and  of  well-being  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business  which  I  will  have  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  refer  to.  I  shall  speak  without 
trepidation,  believing  that  frankness 
and  sincerity  of  expression  will  not  oc¬ 
casion  offense  to,  or  be  misinterpreted 
by,  the  great  body  of  those  who  distri¬ 
bute  to  the  companies  the  business 
upon  which  they  depend  for  their  main 
tenance — the  local  agents.  I  believe 
that  it  is  hardly  open  to  question  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  modification 
of  the  general  notion  of  the  proper  and 
desirable  relation  between  agent  and 
company.  Changing  conditions  and  va¬ 
rious  causes  have  brought  about  this 
change  of  conception  and  of  attitude, 
which  would  require  a  full  discourse  of 
itself  to  specify,  trace  and  analyze.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  it  is  not  altogether 
the  fault  of  either  agent  or  company, 
using  those  terms  in  the  generic  sense. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  manifestation  of  a  tran¬ 
sitional  period,  or  of  a  more  or  less 
inseparable  attendant  of  the  evolution 
of  our  business  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  It  has,  nevertheless,  produc¬ 
ed  effects  which  have  been  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  interests  of  both  agent  and 
company,  principally  because  it  has  ere 
ated  a  more  or  less  general  impression 
that  those  interests  are  separate,  or 
even  opposed.  I  am  as  certain  as  my 
observation  and  experience  can  make 
me  of  anything  that  such  an  idea  is 
false,  and  as  such  is  pernicious.  It 
has  more  than  once  occasioned  serious 
trouble;  agents  have  ‘started  some¬ 
thing’  by  invoking  State  interference, 
and  too  late  have  realized  that  some 
things  are  easier  to  start  than  they  are 
to  guide,  limit  or  stop  when  once 
started. 

Discusses  American  Agency  System 

“The  local  agency  force  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  American  agency  system, 
is  widespread,  numerous,  and  very  po¬ 
tent.  The  delegated  power  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  local  agent  are  very  great; 
they  are  so  universal  that  their  un¬ 
usual  scope  and  consequence  are  too 
generally  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
Those  occupying  a  position  of  such 
power  and  responsibility  are  surely 
precluded  by  every  consideration  of 
propriety  from  deliberately  and  inten¬ 
tionally  using  their  great  influence  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
reposed  such  trust  in  them,  and  con¬ 
ferred  such  powers  upon  them.  And, 
certainly,  they  should  refrain  from  do¬ 
ing  anything  to  injure  interests  with 
which  their  own  interests  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  bound  up.  No  fair  opinion 
would  deny  to  agents  the  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  into  bodies  and  associations  de¬ 
signed  to  uphold  and  maintain  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  their  mutual  and  right¬ 
ful  concern,  as  the  companies  associate 
themselves  in  behalf  of  their  own 
proper  objects,  but  there  should  be 
sympathetic  motives  experienced  and 
displayed,  and  by  no  means  should  dif¬ 
ferences,  if  any,  either  between  agents 
themselves,  or  between  them  and  the 
companies,  be  taken  to  the  legislature 
for  remedy.  Adjustment  thus  invoked 
is  likely  to  be  violent  and  disturbing, 


and  in  its  immediate  or  ultimate  effect 
injurious  alike  to  all  concerned. 

The  Home  Divided  Against  Itself 

"Agents  and  companies  have  common 
causes  of  mutual  concern  which  may 
profitably  engage  their  activities  to  an 
extent  making  it,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
nessary  to  make  an  exhibition  of  "a 
household  divided  against  itself.’  The 
fire  insurance  business  must  continue 
to  be  done,  and  the  American  agency 
system  is  a  vital  and  necessary  part 
of  it,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  no  different  methods  need  be  de¬ 
veloped,  nor  new  traditions  created. 
The  present  speaker  feels  a  comforting 
confidence  that  such  condition  will  not 
arise;  that  the  controlling  intelligence 
of  the  body  of  agents  will  undoubtedly 
avert  it  by  a  recognition  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  facts  of  their  re¬ 
lationship,  and  a  realization  that  what¬ 
ever  injures  the  business  or  hampers 
the  operations  of  the  companies  must 
necessarily  involve  the  agents,  and  vice 
versa. 

A  Worthy  Business 

All  of  us,  officers,  managers,  field  men, 
local  agents  and  office  men,  are  engaged  in  a 
worthy  business,  but  one  which  is  probably 
more  maligned  and  misunderstood,  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  ill-informed  prejudice  than  most  any 
other;  a  favorite  and  perennial  object  of  at¬ 
tack  and  harassment,  compelled  to  devote  much 
time  and  adopt  systematic,  organized  methods 
for  explanation  and  defense,  and  to  protect 
itself  at  great  pains  in  every  proper  and 
legitimate  way  from  mistaken  attempts  toward 
restriction,  regulation  and  repression.  Surely 
it  can  be  only  a  narrow  outlook,  or  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  situation  we  are  in,  which 
will  cause  the  several  elements  and  different 
components  of  our  business  to  work  at  odds 
in  matters  and  relations  respecting  which  we 
should  all  be  united  in  our  joint  and  sev¬ 
eral  best  interests. 

Fire  insurance  is  a  commodity,  at  least  in 
the  economic  sense  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
expenditure  of  time,  brains  and  energy,  and 
at  a  money  cost,  to  meet  a  general  want.  It 
is  a  useful,  indispensable  thing,  very  gen¬ 
erally  consumed.  It  has  value  and  price.  The 
question  is  variously  and  insistently  raised 
as  to  whether  the  price  of  it  is  too  high, 
whether  the  relation  of  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
modity  to  the  cost  of  producing  and  marketing 
it  is  properly  adjusted. 

In  any  business  of  production  the  principal 
problem  is  how  to  keep  costs  down — indeed  how 
to  keep  them  from  rising — and  it  has  been 
recognized  that  integration  and  co-ordination 
are  necessary  to  that  end,  as  business  grows 
and  becomes  more  complex. 

Here  I  am  inclined  to  disgress  and  suggest 
the  inquiry  if  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
has  not  shown  more  ability  to  control  cost 
than  the  business  of  Government  has  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  cost  of  one  is  being  constantly 
reduced,  as  the  lessening  average  rate  proves, 
while  the  cost  of  the  other  is  being  steadily 
increased.  Perhaps  it  is  partially  because  a 
government,  unlike  a  private  business  enter¬ 
prise,  is  under  no  necessity  to  stay  solvent.  It 
can  assess  its  owners  as  it  pleases. 

This  integration  and  co-ordination  does  not 
imply  monopoly,  a  condition  to  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sense  is'  strongly  opposed — every 
practical  fire  insurance  man  realizes  the  ab¬ 
surdity  and  impossibility  of  anything  even 
distantly  approaching  monopoly  of  the  business 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term— nor  does  it 
look  toward  a  means  of  equalizing  all  dis¬ 
parities  of  fortune  or  condition,  or  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  uniform  distribution  of  returns  and 
benefits.  It  does,  or  should,  presume  the 
adoption  of  common  courses  of  action  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  realization  of  a  community  of 
interest  and  of  endeavor  in  behalf  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy,  of  advancing  the  truth 
and  reason  for  exposing  and  opposing  error 
and  misconception. 

Economic  Changes 

Our  business,  as  most  other  businesses,  must 
be  influenced  by  the  changed  and  changing 


material  conditions  attending  the  economic 
transformation  which  the  creation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  means  of  intercommunication 
within  a  short  life-time  have  brought  about 
in  and  throughout  our  country.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  thiqk  and  act  provincially, 
or  regard  ourselves  as  apart  from  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  great  body  of  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  of  the  country,  or  be  indifferent 
to  its  institutions,  its  reputation  or  its  gen¬ 
eral  well-being.  We  are  all  of  us  concerned 
to  see  that  laws  which  are  just  and  sound  and 
reasonable  are  made  for  us  in  the  forty-eight 
sovereignties  which  control  our  methods  and 
transactions  as  in  any  one,  for  the  remarkable 
increase  of  facilities  for  mental  and  material 
intercourse  which  the  past  few  decades  have 
brought  has  made  us  interdependent  rather 
than  independent.  In  many  cases  objection¬ 
able  laws  have  been  proposed  and  passed  to 
satisfy  a  quite  general,  even  though  mistaken, 
public  impression  that  “the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  straight,”  that  they  practice  devi¬ 
ous  and  hidden  iniquities,  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  maintain  proper  standards  or  ob¬ 
serve  their  moral  obligations. 

General  Public  Does  Not  Discriminate 

Is  it  not  then  manifestly  the  affair  of  every 
one  of  us  in  the  business  to  have  this  impres¬ 
sion  removed,  and  this  unjust  attitude 
changed?  The  great  mass  of  the  people  do 
not  discriminate;  “all  coons,”  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  “look  alike”  to  them;  they  regard  “the 
insurance  companies”  generically,  and  the  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  and  misconception  indulged 
toward  “the  insurance  companies”  is  directed, 
generally  speaking,  to  each  one  bearing  that 
family  name,  without  taking  particular  note  of 
its  individual  proper  name  or  its  local  habita¬ 
tion.  All  of  us,  large  or  small,  carrying  on 
extended  or  restricted  operations,  must  suffer 
more  or  less  from  the  absence  of  convinced 
favorable  opinion  of  our  institution  on  the 
people’s  part,  and  the  lack-  of  well-informed 
public  confidence  in  the  rectitude,  the  preva¬ 
lent  uprightness  and  the  generally  consistent 
qualities  of  fire  insurance  companies.  Ob 
viously,  this  prejudicial  regard  cannot  be  set 
right  if  we  on  our  own  part  exhibit  some- 
Ihing  of  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  each 
other,  or  to  our  own  institutions. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Underwriters’  Association 
of  the  Northwest:  We  are  all  contestants  in  a 
high-class  game  wherein  the  rivalry  is  keen. 
Whether  one  is  entered  in  the  2.10  or  in  the 
3.30  class  makes  no  essential  difference — one 
is  just  as  creditable  as  the  other — what  really 
matters  is  the  diligence  and  effort  we  bring 
to  the  contest,  and  what  gives  each  his  place 
in  his  own  self-esteem,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
of  his  fellows,  is  the  fairness  and  squareness 
with  which  he  contends.  It  is  all  right  to 
seek  by  every  exercise  of  knowledge  and  skill 
lo  get  a  place  next  the  rail,  but  the  line  be¬ 
tween  what  is  fair  play  and  what  is  not,  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  by  anyone  who 
peeks  to  determine  it  for  himself. 


PACIFIC  COAST  PROFUNDITY 


A  Paper  on  Sawmill  Hazards  Which 
Tells  Specials  Facts  That  They 
Should  Know 


Eastern  underwriters  have  received 
copies  of  a  paper  on  sawmill  hazards 
read  before  the  Fire  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
written  by  a  Coast  expert.  It  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  contributions  to  the 
subject  yet  made.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  gems: 

A  sawmill  not  in  operation  is  a  more 
hazardous  risk  than  one  running  nor¬ 
mally. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to 
Ihe  moral  hazard.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
said  that  a  man  with  funds  is  a  better 
prospect  for  loans  than  a  man  without. 

The  lumber  yard  may  be  a  bad  ex¬ 
posure.  Care  should  be  taken  to  know 
how  far  distant  it  is  from  the  mill. 


San  Francisco  Losses  ^ 

Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00  \ 

i  IIWUAAI  \ 

Over  $142,000,000.00 

paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH  \ 

^IVvl  fJvvl  x 

WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from  \ 

\  Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 

funds  largely  supplied  by  h^ad 

HiiD  F AH/lAtl 

office  in  Liverpool 

=  LvmUvIl 

\  HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 

\  0.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

v  m  GlobC 

J.  B.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14,783,618.69 

T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 

Surplus,  ....  4,822,155.49 

7a  ^ 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3,239,49 1 .00 

\  insurance  i 

Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  1,427,290.00 

\  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904  1,051,543.00 

\  nmic€D 

'V  80  William  Street 

October  8,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


DIGNITY  OF  A  DEPARTMENT  LOGUE  BROS.  GET  CONTINENTAL 


IS  ALBANY  TRIP  NECESSARY? 

Judge  Hasbrouck  Discusses  Proper 
Place  for  Department  Head  to 
Receive  Insurance  Men 


Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  dinner  to  James  J.  Hoey  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  last  week  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Judge  Frank  Hasbrouck, 
former  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of 
New  York  State,  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  the  New'  York  and  Albany  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Insurance  Department.  Judge 
Hasbrouck  made  the  prediction  that  in 
a  few  years  the  office  of  the  First  Dep¬ 
uty  of  Insurance  will  be  moved  to  New 
York  City. 

The  Judge  said  that  when  he  first 
took  office  he  was  told  that  his  Albany 
office  was  the  important  one  of  the 
two;  that  around  the  office  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Superintendent  clings  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  that  must  be  maintained; 
and  that  it  would  be  best  for  insurance 
men  who  wanted  to  see  him  to  come  to 
Albany. 

Praises  Office  Furniture 

“That  Albany  office  is  a  mighty  fine 
one  in  its  appointments,”  said  the 
Judge.  “The  desk  and  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  w'ill  compare  favorably  with 
similar  furniture  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  room  is  spacious,  and  to  sit  in  the 
office  is  certainly  dignified,  and  yet  I 
could  not  conciliate  myself  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  busy  insurance  men  who  want¬ 
ed  to  see  the  head  of  the  department 
should  make  that  long  trip  to  Albany 
and  back  from  New  York  when  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  the  Superintendent  to 
see  insurance  men  in  the  New  York 
office.  There  was  just  one  conclusion 
to  draw',  and  that  was  to  see  New  York 
insurance  men  in  the  New  York  office. 

I  did  this,  and  I  do  not  think  that  my 
dignity  was  infringed  in  any  way.” 

As  is  well  known  to  all  insurance 
men,  the  question  of  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  Albany  office  has  caused 
some  heart  burns.  These  were  aggra¬ 
vated  when  the  Albany  office,  upon  the 
accession  of  Superintendent  Phillips, 
instructed  the  New  York  department 
heads  that  they  must  not  talk  to  news¬ 
papers  because  Albany  is  the  fountain 
head  for  information.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  big  news  of  the  Department  is 
made  in  New  York  City.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  only  a  handful  of  men 
in  the  New  York  office.  Now,  there  are 
nearly  seventy-five.  The  office  has  con¬ 
stantly  grown  in  importance  until 
under  the  Hoey  regime  it  became  the 
most  important  office  of  insurance  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  country.  It  is  the  lead¬ 
er;  the  other  departments  so  regarding 
it,  and  using  it  as  a  guide. 

Stoddard  a  Harvard  Law  Man 

Second  Deputy  Stoddard,  a  Harvard 
law  school  graduate  and  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature,  is  another  splen¬ 
did  type  of  insurance  supervising  offi¬ 
cial. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  views  of  Judge  Hasbrouck  about 
the  future  of  the  New  York  office  are 
significant. 


Chicago  Company  Makes  Important 

Appointment  in  Pennsylvania  Field 
— To  Feature  Compensation 

Logue  Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  have  been  appointed  general 
agents  for  the  Continental  Casualty 
Co.  of  Chicago,  for  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Logue  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  al¬ 
ready  handle  some  of  the  biggest  casu¬ 
alty  lines  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
are  going  to  make  a  special  feature  of 
workmen’s  compensation  risks  for  the 
Continental. 

This  appointment  by  the  Continental 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  made  by 
the  company  owing  to  the  importance 
of  the  Logue  Agency  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field. 


MINNESOTA  STATE  INSURANCE 

In  accordance  with  law  the  State  of 
Minnesota  has  carried  its  own  insur¬ 
ance  on  all  State  buildings  and  prop¬ 
erty  since  August  1,  1913.  The  total 
insurance  in  force  in  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Account  on  August  1,  1915,  was 
$11,558,581. 

Total  amount  credited  to 
the  State  Insurance  Ac¬ 
count,  Aug.  1,  1913,  to 

Aug.  1,  1915 . $169,935.66 

Total  losses  and  expenses, 

Aug.  1,  1913,  to  Aug.  1,  1915  14,514.90 


Balance  in  State  Insurance 
Account  covering  opera¬ 
tions  from  Aug.  1,  1913,  to 
Aug.  1,  1915 . $155,420.76 

The  amount  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  State  Insurance  Account  is  equal 
to  the  premiums  which  would  have 
been  paid  if  insurance  companies  had 
carried  the  risk. 


MUTUAL  CLOSES  DOORS 

The  National  Mutual  Safety  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  closed 
its  doors  and  stopped  writing  business 
on  orders  from  Insurance  Commissioner 
McCabe  pending  an  examination  of  its 
books  by  experts.  F.  T.  Crichton,  of 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  concern, 
is  reported  as  saying  that  it  will  short¬ 
ly  be  made  a  stock  company.  A  move¬ 
ment  against  the  company  was  started, 
it  is  reported,  by  several  Philadelphia 
stockholders. 


Sylvester  H.  Williams,  of  the  Guerin 
&  Williams  Agency,  Newark,  was  a 
farm  boy.  At  fourteen  he  went  into 
the  leather  business.  For  twenty-six 
years  he  has  been  in  the  fire  insurance 
business. 


INFINITESIMAL  LOSSES 

The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  sink¬ 
ing  fund  showing  a  fire  insurance  loss 
of  1  per  cent,  interested  insurance  men. 
Brokers  say  that  several  of  the  largest 
plants  in  industrial  plants  in  America 
have  a  loss  ratio  much  under  this. 


A  New  and  Perfected  Fire  Extinguisher 
—  a  Big  Opportunity  for  the  Agent 

The 

J-M  FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

Labeled  by  the  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and 
included  in  the  list  of  approved  fire  appliances 
issued  by  the  National  Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

1  Reduction  on  Automobile 

■*  /T'  Insurance  Premium 

Read  these  4  distinctive 
improvement  features — 

1.  No  pumping  necessary  during  operation. 

2.  A  steady  stream  of  volatile  liquid  averaging  30 
feet  in  range,  exhausting  entire  contents  of  the 
extinguisher. 

3.  Sealed  at  pump  handle  and  nozzle,  indicating  at 
sight  that  the  machine  is  filled,  ready  for  use. 

4.  One  price  for  all  finishes,  including  a  bracket. 

You  pump  it  for  ten  seconds,  open  the  nozzle  and  aim 
it  with  both  hands.  Thus  fires  can  be  attacked  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  in  cramped  quarters  where 
pump-while-you-use  extinguishers  are  troublesome. 
For  all  incipient  fires  including  gasoline,  oil  and 
electric  arc. 

Agent  Representative  Wanted 

Write  to  the  address  below  for  the  liberal  offer  to 
insurance  agents  only  that  makes  you  an  agent  for 
this  perfected,  nationally-advertised  extinguisher. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

296  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


Jnt  COPflCttf.Vrf 
■  fc  F  t  N  I  <  T  I 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  C.  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


K.  W.  Faunce,  who  has  just  gone 
with  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.  in  the  special 
schedule  rating  department,  was  with 
the  Underwriters’  Bureau  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 


W.  E.  Longley,  State  Fire  Marshal 
of  Indiana,  has  offered  two  prizes  to 
high  school  pupils  of  Indiana  for  the 
best  essay  on  fire  prevention. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  . .  235.000.00 


Bonds  (Market  Value) 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Renta  Due  and  Accrued 
All  other  Assets  . 


072.060.20 

38,387.53 

81,206.05 

27,215.03 

4,002.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . * 

Unearned  I’remium  Reserve  . !!!!!. 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate.!!!.!!!!!!! 

All  other  Liabilities  . !  . . ! ! 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Pnld . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


30,278.41 

244.003.01 

18.040.20 

8,150.78 


Tot“1  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1X03,043.32 

Total  . . 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  8,  1915. 


AMENDS  CONSTITUTION 

FEDERATION  AT  SYRACUSE 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


N  E.  Turgeon  Speaks  to  Fifty  Mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York  Association — 
New  Officers 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  held  in  Syracuse  on  Saturday. 
About  fifty  members  of  the  association 
attended  the  meeting,  particularly  from 
Rochester,  Buffalo  and  New  York 
City. 

Among  the  remarks  of  the  retiring 
president,  Newton  E.  Turgeon  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  were  the  following: 

“Please  understand  that  this  (Insur¬ 
ance  Federation)  is  an  interlocked  or¬ 
ganization  with  Mr.  Diggs  of  Ohio 
the  man  who  first  started  the  Federa¬ 
tion  movement  as  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council,  with  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  that  has  been  doing  excellent 
work.  The  National  Council  appointed 
several  committees  to  further  the  Na¬ 
tional  idea  in  combination  with  Fede¬ 
ration  committees,  'whereby  the  vari¬ 
ous  Federations  could  work  along  the 
same  lines,  which  presented  at  the 
Federation  meeting  in  Detroit  a  pro¬ 
posed  constitution.  A  committee  on 
co-ordination  was  also  appointed,  on 
which  were  some  very  prominent  men 
of  the  National  Association.  Its  work 
is  to  bring  together  various  insurance 
lines  throughout  the  country.  The  idea 
is  that  there  is  a  need  for  one  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  various  insurance  interests 
ir.  this  State.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  various  organizations  could 
get  together  until  this  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  was  formed.  But  when 
the  Federation  came  along,  there  was 
a  common  ground  on  which  we  could 
get  together  on  some  points  of  interest, 
and  I  say  that  if  the  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tion  has  done  nothing  else  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  have  accomplished  that. 

“We  also  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  protection  of  the  various  insur¬ 
ance  interests,  perhaps  against  each 
other,  or  against  a  common  idea.  We 
have  found  that  unless  wre  are  very 
careful  the  interests  of  one  insurance 
man  may  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  other  insurance  men,  or  body  of 
men.” 

Mr.  Turgeon  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  past  year,  called  attention  to  the 
deeds  of  the  Federation,  both  as  to 
finances  and  the  need  for  co-operation 
among  the  members,  and  also  to  the 
lack  of  men  who  have  come  forward 
to  assist  in  this  work,  leaving  it  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  officers  and  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Federation.  He  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  everyone  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  work,  as  it  was  the  live¬ 
lihood  of  the  insurance  man,  and  the 
safeguard  for  the  principles  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  assured. 

A  new  constitution  and  by-laws  was 
adopted  to  conform  with  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  National  Council,  and 
the  following  officers  and  directors 
were  elected: 

N.  L.  Whitaker,  of  Fulton,  New  York, 
president;  G.  T.  Amsden,  of  Rochester, 
N  Y.,  vice-president;  Walter  B.  Black¬ 
man,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  second 


Ethics 

William  Street  seems  to  be  in  the 
throes  of  controversy  over  the  right  of 
an  underwriter  to  leave  a  local  agency 
and  start  in  business  for  himself.  The 
Street  is  divided  into  two  factions;  one 
believes  that  an  underwriter  should  not 
try  to  build  up  a  new  agency  by  tak¬ 
ing  companies  away  from  his  former 
employer;  the  other  believes  that  the 
doctrine  “Every  man  for  himself”  holds 
good. 

The  situation  is  made  more  acute  by 
the  fact  that  good  underwriters  in  New 
York  City  local  agencies  are  scarce.  In 
view  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  on 
William  Street  one  would  think  that 
more  underwriters  would  be  developed, 
but  this  is  a  field  that  is  not  over¬ 
crowded. 

•  •  • 

Marine  Insurance  and  the  Balkans 

Brokers  are  complaining  that  as  far 
back  as  December  insurance  companies 
began  eliminating  the  Balkans  from 
coverage.  They  allege  that  the  compa¬ 
nies  should  wait  at  least  until  a  coun¬ 
try  is  in  reality  at  war  before  acting. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Hoey’s  New  Work 

Nothing  has  been  printed  regarding 
the  new  duties  of  James  J.  Hoey  except 
that  his  title  with  the  Continental  is 
executive  special.  These  duties  for  the 
present  are  connected  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  department. 


vice-president;  S.  Carlisle  Goodrich, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Buell  P.  Mills,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y„  secretary;  Newton  E.  Turgeon,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  treasurer. 

Board  of  Governors,  terms  expiring 
in  1916: — W.  H.  Murray,  of  Rochester, 
N  Y.;  Frank  J.  Gorman,  of  Elmira,  N. 
Y.;  Lewis  M.  Irving,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.; 
L.  J.  Brownell,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.; 
Frank  T.  Hill,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  R.  F. 
Gilmour,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Wm. 
F.  McGee,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  Board  of  Governors,  terms  expiring 
ii,  1917: — Richard  L.  Wood,  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y.;  Ernest  Townsend,  of  LeRoy,  N, 
Y.;  Chas.  W.  Cool,  of  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.;  Wm.  G.  Curtis,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
A.  C.  Bechet,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Julian 
S  Myrick,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  C. 
Stewart  Cavanagh,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Governors,  terms  expiring 
in  1918: — Edwin  B.  Nell,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Greenland,  of  Syracuse, 
N  Y.;  A.  J.  Bromley,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
Wm.  H.  Hecox,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
S.  Carlisle  Goodrich,  of  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.;  John  A.  Eckert,  of  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  A.  C.  Hegeman,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Insurance  Federation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  to-day  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  members.  The  initiation 
fee  and  dues  are  one  dollar  for  a  year, 
and  all  insurance  men  are  urged  to  co¬ 
operate  by  joining  this,  association. 
Applications  can  be  secured  from  any 
of  the  directors,  or  from  the  Fire  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association  in  New  York  City. 


A  Competent  Daily  Report  Examiner 

— familiar  with  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Provinces,  desires 
a  position.  Can  give  best  of  references  as  to 
ability,  etc.  Address,  X  Y,  care  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter. 

H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

105  William  Street,  New  York  City 

VflDI/OUIDE  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

[UlmOmnL  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS.  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  K.  LANK.  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  TruBt  Co.,  D.  S.  Trustee,  52  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPAKTMKNT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NORTH  &  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT.  Harry  R.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  la. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Irtroti  National  Mn 
insurant  do. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8>994>582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  LS53,593-oi 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915 


$16,049,425.44 


H.  A.  Smith,  President 
G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary 
F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy. 


S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 
C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy. 
E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy. 


F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 
W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 
C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 


Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  Prisldiit 
8.  T.  BROWN.  Secritary 

CARROLL  l.  DiWITT, 

Vies  Pres.  &  Mu.  BaWsrwrltsr 


A  strong, 


modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 


United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1915 
AssetSi •••••»••«••••••••••••  ••••• 

Surplus  In  United  States . 


$1,843,585.14 

7S3.432.70 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 


W.  B.  MlilKLE,  Vlce-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


“  STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST  ” 

The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


October  8,  1915. 


TIIE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


ADDRESSES  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY 


CONBOY  ON  CANCELLATION 


First  Paper  of  Fall  Program  Read  to 
Members  at  New  York  Board 
Rooms  on  Tuesday 


Members  of  the  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York  listened  to  an  address  by 
Martin  Conboy,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Griggs,  Baldwin  &  Baldwin,  New  York 
City  lawyers,  at  the  New  York  Board 
Rooms  last  Tuesday  afternoon  on  the 
subject  of  “Cancellation  and  Substi¬ 
tution.” 

The  Insurance  Society  has  planned 
to  continue  the  series  of  loss  adjust¬ 
ment  lectures  which  was  so  successful¬ 
ly  started  last  year,  and  James  A.  Me 
Kenna  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
talk  on  October  19  on  the  subject  of 
“Ascertainment  of  Value  and  Profit 
from  Books  of  Account.”  Mr.  McKen¬ 
na  was  scheduled  to  have  delivered 
this  address  late  last  spring  but,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  approaching  vacation  sea¬ 
son,  it  was  postponed  till  the  fall. 

A  resume  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Conboy  follows: 

Mr.  Conboy’s  Address 

Mr.  Conboy  quoted  the  New  York 
standard  fire  policy  and  stated  that  the 
first  consideration  of  his  paper  would 
be  to  interpret  what  must  be  done  un¬ 
der  the  cancellation  clause  to  effect  a 
cancellation.  He  took  up  the  phrase  of 
the  cancellation  clause  that  had  caused 
the  most  contention,  namely,  the  last 
one.  Mr.  Conboy  held  that,  taken  by 
itself,  this  phrase  seems  to  indicate 
that  when  the  policy  is  cancelled,  as 
only  the  pro  rata  premium  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  the  rest  of  the  premium  must 
be  returned.  This  is  merely  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  summary  process  of  can¬ 
cellation  permissible  under  the  policy 
of  the  ordinary  equitable  doctrine  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cancellation  of  any  instru¬ 
ment  that  unearned  benefits  thereunder 
must  be  returned.  It  follows  from  this 
conclusion  that  a  return  of  the  unearn¬ 
ed  premium  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  cancellation.  If  the  return  of  the 
unearned  premium  had  been  enjoined 
upon  the  insurance  company  without 
such  act  being  made  a  condition  of 
valid  cancellation,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  company  to  deprive  the  policy¬ 
holder  of  his  insurance,  leaving  him 
only  a  lawsuit  for  his  premium. 

Mr.  Conboy  then  advanced  the  the¬ 
ory  that  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
clause  gives  ground  for  the  contrary 
point  of  view.  He  interprets  the 
policy  to  mean  that  the  unearned  pre¬ 
mium  is  to  be  returned  on  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  policy,  and  the  sentence  in 
which  this  direction  is  contained  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  describing  the 
method  of  cancellation.  Such  is  the 
argument  of  Chief  Judge  Parker  in  an 
able  dissenting  opinion  in  Tisdell  vs. 
New  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  155  N. 
Y.,  163.  That  a  return  of  the  unearned 
premium  was  a  condition  precedent  to 
cancellation  was  decided  by  Judge  Bart¬ 
lett  at  the  trial  of  Nitsch  vs.  American 
Central  Ins.  Co.,  whose  decision  being 
affirmed  both  at  general  term  and  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  without  opinion, 
appears  nowhere  in  the  records. 

A  suggestion  by  Judge  Van  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  was  quoted 
by  Mr.  Conboy  to  the  effect  that  a  sur¬ 
render  of  policy  is  necessary  to  a  can¬ 
cellation  by  the  insured  apparently  on 
the  ground  that  a  return  of  the  un¬ 
earned  premium  is  necessary  to  cancel¬ 
lation.  This  would  seem  to  be  apply¬ 
ing  the  rule  to  the  Tisdell  case  beyond 
its  reason  for  the  phrase  upon  which 
that  case  is  founded  applies  only  to 
cancellation  by  the  company.  Beyond 
the  foregoing  requirement,  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  notice  of  cancellation 
must  state  unconditionally  the  desire 
o?  the  company  to  cancel  at  a  specific 
time.  This  being  so,  the  form  of  no¬ 
tice  is  immaterial.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  notice  expresses  a  desire  to  ter¬ 
minate  liability  and  states  that  the 
policy  will  be  cancelled,  for  instance, 


on  the  fourteenth  instant,  five  days 
from  date.  On  the  other  hand,  a  notice 
by  the  agent  merely  that  the  insurance 
company  will  cancel  the  policy  which 
he  sent  the  assured  is  insufficient. 

Knowledge  and  Authority  of  Agents 

Mr.  Conboy  then  made  the  statement 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  agents  cannot 
serve  adverse  interests.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  this  principle  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  numerous  vari¬ 
eties  of  agents  that  intervene  between 
the  insurance  company  and  its  policy¬ 
holders  and  is  continuously  demanding 
consideration  in  cases  arising  out  of  an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  cancellation. 
While  an  intermediary  between  the 
two  parties  cannot  be  agent  for  both, 
at  the  same  time  he  cannot  be  agent 
for  neither.  The  parties  must  deal 
either  personally  or  through  their  re¬ 
spective  agents,  never  through  strang¬ 
ers.  Although  an  agent  may  not  act 
for  both  parties  in  the  same  manner, 
he  may  act  for  one  party  in  one  mat¬ 
ter  and  for  the  other  party  on  a  matter 
closely  related  to  it. 

Substitution 

After  dealing  with  the  authority  of 
agents  and  brokers  at  some  length, 
Mr.  Conboy  turned  into  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  brokers  to  substitute 
other  insurance.  He  quoted  from  a 
noted  case  (Aetna  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Renno, 
46  So.  947,  Sup.  Ct.  of  Miss.),  in 
which  the  Mississippi  Home  Insurance 
Company,  on  October  29,  issued  plain¬ 
tiff  a  fire  policy  which  was  delivered. 
On  October  30,  the  company  notified 
its  agents  to  cancel  the  policy.  The 
agents  telephoned  their  sub-agents  to 
cancel  it  and  that  they  would  try  to  re¬ 
write  the  risk  in  another  company.  The 
sub-agents  did  not  notify  the  plaintiff. 
The  agents  subsequently  had  the 
Aetna  issue  a  policy  on  the  risk  which 
was  delivered  to  the  agents  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  sub-agents  for  deliv¬ 
ery.  They  did  not  deliver  it  to  the 
plaintiff  and  the  premises  burned  No¬ 
vember  12,  plaintiff  at  the  time  being 
in  possession  of  the  Mississippi’s  pol¬ 
icy,  and  not  having  been  notified  of 
the  instructions  to  cancel  it,  or  of  the 
substitution,  of  the  Aetna’s  policy, 
which  he  learned  after  the  fire,  when 
he  delivered  to  the  sub-agents  of  the 
Mississippi  policy  and  accepted  the 
Aetna  policy  in  its  place,  having  been 
assured  that  he  was  fully  protected, 
and  paid  the  premium.  It  was  held 
that  the  Mississippi  policy  was  a  valid 
sub-writing  insurance  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  and,  following  the  case  of 
Johnson  vs.  North  British  &  Mercan¬ 
tile,  66  Ohio  St.  6,  that  the  agents  in 
taking  out  the  Aetna  policy  acted 
without  authority  from  the  plaintiff, 
and  were  not  his  agents,  and,  the  true 
conditions  not  being  known  to  the 
Aetna  until  after  the  loss,  it  was  too 
late  for  the  plaintiff  to  ratify  the 
agent’s  unauthorized  acts,  so  as  to  cre¬ 
ate  liability  under  the  policy. 

When  Broker  is  Authorized 

Mr.  Conboy  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  broker  is  authorized  to  se¬ 
cure  insurance  and  that  already  ob¬ 
tained  does  not  exhaust  his  authority, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  absence 
of  any  provision  against  double  insur¬ 
ance,  he  may  not  procure  more,  and  if 
there  be  a  fire  while  both  are  in  force, 
why  the  insured  may  not  recover  pro 
rata  upon  both  policies,  just  as  if  he 
himself  had  procured  both  policies.  If, 
however,  the  new  insurance  would 
bring  the  total  beyond  the  amount  for 
which  the  broker  had  authority  to  in¬ 
sure,  authority  to  secure  it  would  im¬ 
ply  authority  to  cancel  that  already  ex¬ 
isting,  or  if  the  broker  were  agent  of 
the  cancelling  company,  would  act  as  a 
waiver  of  notice  of  cancellation. 

Recovery  on  Over  Insurance 

In  such  cases,  held  Mr.  Conboy,  the 
insured  is  not  allowed  to  recover  rata¬ 
bly  on  both  policies.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  where  the  broker  is  not 
the  agent  for  the  cancelling  company 
and  the  fire  happens  within  five  days 
of  the  notice  to  the  broker,  the  insured 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  recover  on  both. 

Where  the  act  of  an  agent  in  substi¬ 
tuting  insurance  was  originally  unau- 


RESENT  EXPERT  CRITICISM 


HARRISBURG  FIREMEN  PEEVED 


Volunteer  Fire  Fighters  Want  Old  Sys¬ 
tem  Should  Be  Continued — Sharp 
Words  for  Engineers 

The  old  provincial  objection  to  out¬ 
siders  coming  in  and  making  criticism 
sticks  out  in  a  statement  of  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Union  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  rap¬ 
ping  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city  and  the  Underwriters’  Association, 
and  arguing  that  a  paid  department  is 
not  necessary  in  that  city.  The  Union 
contends  it  would  be  foolish  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  paid  department  of  ninety  trained 
men  at  a  cost  of  $120,000  a  year  when 
the  present  volunteer  companies  have 
3,000  members,  etc.,  and  cost  only  $36,- 
000  a  year  to  maintain.  Regarding  re¬ 
cent  reports  of  fire  insurance  engineers 
on  Harrisburg  conditions  the  Firemen’s 
Union  says: 

“Why  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  allow  a  man,  an  entire 
stranger,  to  come  to  Harrisburg 
and  dictate  how  we  shall  run  our 
fire  department  is  a  question  we 
cannot  fathom.  We  will  give  you 
facts  as  nearly  correct  as  possible 
and  submit  them  to  the  general 
public  for  consideration. 

“Shall  the  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  dictate  to  the  city  a  de¬ 
partment  of  nine  companies,  with  a 
limited  number  of  90  men,  and 
costing  $120,000  a  year  to  main¬ 
tain?  Surely  a  thoughtful  citizen 
can  interpret  the  meaning  of  this. 

“There  has  been  some  reference 
made  that  water  pressure  is  not 
what  it  should  be. 

“In  answer  to  this  the  firemen  ex¬ 
tend  a  hearty  invitation  to  the 
fault-finding  gentlemen  who  push 
pencils,  compile  figures  and  dope 
out  impracticable  theories  to  kind¬ 
ly  come  around  to  a  fire  at  their 
leisure,  when  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  them  to  demonstrate 
their  theories.  No  doubt  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  ‘Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
’tis  folly  to  be  wise.’ 

“There  is  not  in  this  city  a  volun¬ 
teer  who  will  not  do  all  in  his 
power  to  better  conditions  in  the 
department;  but  we  want  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  come  from  practical  men, 
and  not  theorists  and  figure  enum¬ 
erators. 

“The  slogan  ‘Boost  Harrisburg, 
and  trade  at  home’  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  system  employed 
by  those  who  consider  themselves 
at  the  helm  to  guide  this  good  old 
ship  Harrisburg.” 

Practical  men?  Ye  gods.  No  one 
ever  before  accused  those  engineers  of 
being  impractical.  And,  as  for  that 
other  hlack  charge,  is  it  possible  that 
the  firemen  of  Harrisburg  never  “push” 
a  pencil? 


OPENS  PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  opened  a  Pacific  ‘Coast  branch  office 
at  San  Francisco  as  of  October  1,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  Chas.  R.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  had  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  underwriter  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  having  been  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Company  for  a 
number  of  years  and  with  the  General 
Accident  for  the  past  three  years. 


thorized,  it  would  seem  that  the  insur¬ 
ed  ought  to  be  able  to  ratify  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  the  new  policy  but  to  re¬ 
ject  the  cancellation  of  the  old.  No 
distinction  appears  on  this  point  be¬ 
tween  the  case  where  the  broker  is 
agent  of  the  cancelling  company  and 
where  he  is  not.  Such  a  partial  rati¬ 
fication  and  ratable  recovery  was  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  New  York  case.  Other 
courts  refuse  the  insured  a  recovery 
against  both  companies  and  hold  that 
substitution  is  all  one  act  and  that  the 
ratification  must  be  complete  and  of 
the  whole  transaction  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  for  the  substituted 
policy  would  necessarily  carry  with  it 
a  ratification  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
old  policy. 


MAYOR  MAY  SPEAK 


Insurance  Superintendent  to  Appear  for 
First  Time  at  Insurance 
Gathering 


Superintendent  of  Insurance  Jesse  S. 
Phillips  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  at  the  first  fall  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  October  26.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  since  his  installation  into  office 
that  Superintendent  Phillips  will  have 
appeared  at  an  insurance  gathering  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  expected  that  among  the  other 
speakers  at  the  dinner  will  be  several 
insurance  commissioners  and  past  in¬ 
surance  commissioners  of  other  States, 
Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  and 
Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  City. 

Tickets  for  the  dinner  may  be  pro 
cured  from  the  librarian  at  $3  per 
cover  for  non-members  and  $1.50  per 
cover  for  members  of  the  Society. 


N,  B.  THORP  IN  AGENCY  DEAL 


Becomes  General  Manager  of  Columbus 
Insurance  Agency — A.  R.  Smith 
President 


N.  B.  Thorp,  former  manager  for  the 
General  Accident  and  now  State  agent 
for  the  Casualty  Co.  of  America  in 
Ohio,  has  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Columbus  Insurance  Agency  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  will  be  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company.  The 
combined  agency  will  represent  the 
companies  in  Mr.  Thorp’s  office  and 
also  those  in  the  Columbus  agency,  of 
which  A.  R.  Smith  is  president. 


travelers  club 

The  Travelers  Club  of  Hartford  has 
moved  into  handsome  new  quarters,  oc¬ 
cupying  three  floors  of  the  building  on 
Prospect  Street  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Touro  Club.  President  Dunham 
turned  the  quarters  over  to  the  club 
members,  who  now  number  over  500. 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 


Health  and  Accident  Underwriters' 
Conference  Selects  Men  To  Serve 
For  Coming  Year 


R.  Perry  Shorts,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  and  president  of  the  Health  and 
Accident  Underwriters’  Conference, 
has  announced  the  following  commit¬ 
tee  appointments  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Program  Committee: — Louis  H.  Fi- 
bel,  chairman;  C.  A.  Craig,  F.  L.  Miner. 

Entertainment  Committee: — Bayard 
P.  Holmes,  chairman;  J.  B.  Sackett,  E. 
G.  Robinson,  W.  H.  Howland,  H.  H. 
Shomo. 

Physician’s  Committee: — D.  A.  Stok¬ 
er,  chairman;  Fred  H.  Rowe,  F.  W. 
Benjamin,  R.  T.  Romine,  A.  M.  Burton. 

Manual  Committee:— J.  B.  Sackett, 
chairman;  W.  W.  Powell,  F.  C.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  A.  F.  Culling,  J.  J.  H’elby. 

Auditing  Committee: — H.  B.  Hawley, 
chairman;  V.  D.  Cliff,  J.  W.  Scherr. 

Educational  Committee: — A.  M.  John¬ 
son,  chairman;  C.  P.  Orr,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Granville,  E.  W.  Brown,  Henry  Hau- 
bens. 

Grievance  Committee: — W.  R.  San¬ 
ders,  chairman;  W.  A.  Northcott,  S. 
W.  Munsell. 

By-Laws  Committee: — A.  L.  Clot- 
felter,  chairman;  J.  J.  Barnsdall,  Ar¬ 
thur  James,  H.  A.  Converse,  J.  A. 
Blainey. 

Credentials  Committee: — E.  C.  Bowl- 
by,  chairman;  W.  H.  Jones,  W.  T. 
Grant,  E.  C.  Folsom,  J.  G.  Blake. 

Membership  Committee: — E.  C.  Bud- 
long,  chairman;  G.  Leonard  McNeill,  E. 

O.  Howell,  H.  D.  Huffaker,  D.  M.  Baker. 
“Ideal”  Policy  Committee: — A.  E. 

Forrest,  chairman;  F.  H.  Goodman,  R. 

P.  Shorts. 

Representatives  on  National  Council 
of  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress:  — 
Louis  If.  Fibel,  C.  H.  Boyer. 
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ENTER  PLATE  GLASS  FIELD 


BOSTON  FIRE  AGENTS  APPOINTED 


Alden  &  Russell  Will  Develop  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  Resident  Managers 
of  Casualty  Company 


Alden  &  Russell,  of  Boston,  have 
been  appointed  resident  managers  for 
Massachusetts  for  the  plate  glass  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  effective  October  2.  O’Brien 
&  Russell,  also  of  Boston,  are  general 
agents  for  New  England  for  all  lines 
of  the  Casualty  Company. 

Jose  N.  Ferrer,  superintendent  of  the 
plate  glass  department  of  the  Casualty 
company,  made  a  trip  to  Boston  last 
Wednesday  and  completed  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  above  connection. 

H.  B.  Alden,  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  was  for  thirty-five  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indiana  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  Boston  fire  circles  as  a  staid 
and  capable  underwriter.  Joseph  W. 
Russell,  the  junior  member,  has  been 
connected  with  O’Brien  &  Russell  for 
eight  years,  although  he  bears  no  re¬ 
lationship  to  Col.  Russell  of  O’Brien  & 
Russell. 

The  firm  of  Russell  &  Alden  has 
been  established  for  two  years  and,  in 
that  time,  with  the  representation  of 
the  Caledonian-American  (of  Pa.),  Ger- 
man-Ameriean  Fire,  Millers  National 
Fire,  Hand-in-Hand  Underwriters,  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pa., 
they  have  made  for  themselves  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  capable  and  aggressive 
fire  underwriters,  which  same  aggres¬ 
sion  they  plan  to  extend  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Massachusetts  for  all  casu¬ 
alty  lines  by  the  operation  of  a  plan 
which  they  soon  expect  to  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  With  this  in  view,  they  have  se¬ 
cured  the  services,  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  of  a  well-known  casualty  un¬ 
derwriter  and  producer,  announcement 
o:  which  connection  will  be  made  later. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  Alden 
&  Russell  agency  is  the  acquisition  of 
Albert  Hanscom  as  office  manager  of 
the  fire  department.  Mr.  Hanscom 
was  formerly  connected  with  O’Brien 
&  Russell. 

John  J.  O’Neil,  special  agent  of  the 
plate  glass  department  of  the  Casualty 
Company  at  the  home  office,  has  been 
in  Boston  for  the  past  two  weeks  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
plate  glass  department  of  the  agency 
and  he  will  remain  there  until  the  best 
possible  equipment  for  the  handling  of 
the  plate  glass  business  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 


CURTIS  ATTENDS  CONGRESS 


Albany  Surety  Manager  of  the  Aetna 
in  Aetna  Delegation  to  Pacific 
Coast 


William  G.  Curtis,  manager  of  the 
Albany  branch  office  of  the  Aetna,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Company 
to  qualify  for  the  trip  to  the  Coast,  is 
attending  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress  while  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  was  given  the  management  of  the  fi¬ 
delity  and  surety  departments  of  the 
Aetna,  headquarters  in  Albany,  about 
a  year  ago,  and  has  been  successful. 


EXAMINES  MUTUAL  COMPANIES 


Insurance  Department  Report  Shows 
Financial  Condition  of  Compensa¬ 
tion  Carriers 


ff.  The  examination  of  the  Lumber  Mu- 
w  tual  Casualty  Company,  the  New  York 
Printers’  &  Bookbinders’  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Mutual  Liability  Company  has  been 
Icompleted  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  and  a  report  of  the  same 
issued  as  of  June  30. 

The  examiners  credit  the  Lumber 
Mutual  Casualty  with  total  premiums 
of  $101,948,  losses  paid  of  $6,792,  medi¬ 
cal  expenses  of  $5,896,  commissions  of 
$23,700,  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
$39,154,  making  the  balance  $63,459. 
Under  the  head  of  outstanding  liabili¬ 
ties,  claims  appear  in  the  sum  of  $19,- 
033,  an  unearned  premium  reserve  of 
$17,022  and  a  surplus  of  $24,930. 

The  New  York  Printers’  &  Book- 
Bookbinders’  Mutual  is  shown  by  the 
report  to  have  received  premiums  of 
$26,864.  The  losses  and  medical  ex¬ 
penes  amounted  to  $1,459,  while  the 
disbursements  totalled  $15,297  includ¬ 
ed  in  which  was  $6,785  for  salaries,  $1,- 
025  for  legal  expenses,  and  $3,021  for 
organization  expenses.  The  liabilities 
included  $1,828  reserves  for  unpaid 
claims,  $2,416  for  unearned  premiums, 
and  $5,093  which  was  due  to  policy¬ 
holders  for  reduction  in  rates.  The 
surplus  of  the  company  amounted  to 
$3,121. 

The  report  on  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
tual  Liability  showed  total  premiums 
received  of  $25,160,  losses  paid  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4,ls4,  commissions  of  $3,684 
disbursements  of  $8,958,  and  a  surplus 
over  liabilities  of  $10,401. 


NEWARK  CASUALTY  MAN  DIES 

John  Cassidy,  manager  of  the  casu¬ 
alty  department  of  O’Gorman  &  Young, 
Newark  agents,  died  last  Friday  at  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Globe  Indemnity, 
lrter  going  with  the  Hartford  Accident 
in  its  New  York  office.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Hartford  to  the  Newark  office  of  the 
company  which  is  in  the  agency  of 
O’Gorman  &  Young.  He  was  but  twen¬ 
ty-six  years  old  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  coming  men  in  the  Newark  casu¬ 
alty  field.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  well  known 
and  well  liked  and  among  those  who 
wil  miss  him  most  is  his  brother,  Frank 
Cassidy,  special  agent  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  department  of  the  Globe. 


GILFERT  GOES  TO  GLOBE 

(  harles  J.  Gilfert,  formerly  manager 
of  the  plate  glass  department  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Hartford  Acci¬ 
dent,  has  connected  with  the  Globe  In¬ 
demnity  as  of  October  4  as  special 
agent.  He  will  become  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  metropolitan  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Globe  and  will  solicit  busi¬ 
ness  for  all  casualty  lines. 

Mr.  Gilfert  has  been  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  since  the  New  York  office  was 
opened  prior  to  which  he  had  been  with 
the  Ocean  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Gilfert  will  be  succeeded  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plate  glass  department  of 
the  Hartford  by  Arthur  T.  Phair,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  office  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty. 


TO  ESTABLISH  LIBRARIES 

The  Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford 
will  open  its  library  on  October  15  and 
it  has  also  been  announced  that  the 
insurance  Society  of  Baltimore  will  start 
a  library  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
F.  Hyland  Burns,  vice-president  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty.  Several  duplicate 
volumes  from  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Society  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  Baltimore  Society,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  nucleus  for  further  additions. 


GLASS  RATES  STILL  LOWER 

The  cut  in  New  Jersey  plate  glass 
rates  dropped  this  week  from  fifty  per 
cent,  to  seventy  per  cent,  below  man¬ 
ual.  Underwriters  could  give  no  spe¬ 
cial  cause  for  this  additional  cut. 


HILLAS  ON  INSPECTION  TOUR 

President  Robert  J.  Hillas  of  the  Fi¬ 
delity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York 
has  completed  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  up-State  New  York  agencies  of  the 
company. 
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OF  MARYLAND 


PAY  VISIT  TO  HARTFORD 
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PLAY  GOLF 


Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan  Plays  Second  Tournament  of  Casualty  and 
Base  Ball  Game  With  Hartford  Surety  Club  Held  Yesterday  at 

Accident  Glen  Ridge 


Ten  members  of  the  Insurance  Club 
of  Manhattan  paid  a  visit  to  Hartford 
the  other  day.  They  met  at  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  took  a  9:15  train,  arriving  in 
Hartford  at  about  noon.  The  mem¬ 
bers  who  took  the  trip  were  Frank 
Schwarz,  of  Henry  Schroeder  Compa¬ 
ny;  Chas.  Chartier,  of  T.  Y.  Brown  & 
Co.;  Arthur  Stebbins,  of  Reuben  & 
Samuels;  Russell  Poole,  of  E.  H. 
Woodward’s  office;  Chas.  Schaeffer,  of 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.;  George  Ross,  of 
F.  H.  Ross  &  Son;  John  Cameron,  of 
M.  Gold  &  Co.;  William  Schieli,  of 
Frankel  &  Co.;  Lawrence  Fay,  of  Og¬ 
den  &  Fay,  and  Stanton  M.  Bower,  of 
Fred  C.  Smith  &  Co. 

After  lunch,  they  visited  the  home 
office  of  the  Hartford,  Inter  making  an 
auto  tour  through  Hartford  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Park,  where  a  baseball  game  had 
been  arranged. 

The  Hartford  Accident  team  finished 
second  in  the  Hartford  Casualty 
League.  It  also  recently  defeated  the 
team  of  the  Royal  Indemnity  which 
had  won  the  New  York  Casualty 
League. 

The  team  of  the  Insurance  Club  of 
Manhattan  had  defeated  several  of  the 
teams  of  the  New  York  Casualty 
League  and  had  looked  forward  to  de¬ 
feating  the  Hartford  Accident  team  as 
well.  The  excellent  entertainment  af¬ 
forded  them  at  Hartford,  however,  con¬ 
soled  them  in  a  measure  for  their 
defeat  with  a  score  of  6 — 0. 

A  feature  of  the  game  between  the 
two  teams  was  that  their  total  num¬ 
ber  of  hits,  errors,  etc.,  were  about  the 
same  in  number.  The  hits  made  by 
the  Hartford  players,  however,  all 
seemed  to  come  at  the  opportune  mo¬ 
ment.  The  members  of  the  Insurance 
Club  team  considered  themselves  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  able  to  make  six 
hits  from  Pitcher  Pillion,  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  team,  who  had  but  recently 
pitched  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  to 
victory  over  the  St.  Louis  Americans. 


The  golf  tournament  of  the  Casualty 
and  Surety  Club  of  New  York,  held 
yesterday  at  the  Glen  Ridge  Country 
Club  links,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  was  a 
diverting  outing  to  the  golfing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  as  well  as  to  the 
many  members  and  guests  who  had 
never  wielded  a  golf  club  but  who  nev¬ 
ertheless,  entered  the  contest  for  “non¬ 
golfers.”  This  was  the  second  tourna¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  held  by  the  Casualty 
and  Surety  Club  this  season,  the  former 
having  been  played  at  the  Englewood 
golf  links,  and  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  first  drew  a  larger  crowd  than  ever 
to  the  second. 

The  golf  committee  in  charge  of  the 
tournament  consisted  of  A.  Duncan 
Reid,  chairman;  F.  R.  Woodbury,  sec¬ 
retary;  George  H.  Ackerman,  R.  H.  Fol 
scm,  and  George  W.  Allen.  The  win 
ners  of  the  various  prizes  had  not  been 
determined  last  night. 


BEST’S  REPORTS  FOR  1915-1916 

The  1915-16  edition  of  Best’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Reports  on  casualty  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  companies  has  just  been  issued. 
This  is  the  second  annual  edition  and 
includes  the  American  and  foreign 
stock  and  mutual  companies,  inter-in¬ 
surance  organizations,  State  funds  and 
assessment  associations,  transacting 
all  classes  of  business  except  fire,  hail, 
tornado,  life  and  marine  insurance  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


A  SIX-YEAR  OLD  LIABILITY 

During  1909  the  Maryland  Casualty 
carried  liability  insurance  on  a  cotton 
goods  mill  in  North  Carolina.  In  that 
year  a  boy  employe  broke  his  arm 
through  a  breach  of  discipline  and  went 
home  without  notifying  anyone  of  the 
accident.  Now,  six  years  late,  suit  is 
entered  against  the  owners  of  the  mill 
to  recover  damages  for  the  injury.  The 
Maryland  Casualty  has  assumed  liabil¬ 
ity  for  the  suit. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Joseph  Dawson,  editor 
The  of  the  General  Accident’s 

Stream  of  Monthly  Review,  draws 

Uninsured  an  interesting  and  apt 
simile  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  between  a  stream  flowing  from  a 
fountain  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  stream  of  uninsured  flow¬ 
ing  down  the  walks  of  life.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

‘‘While  walking  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  the  writer  has  often 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  a  cool  drink  of  water  from 
one  of  the  numerous  springs  which 
abound,  well  knowing  that  the  spark¬ 
ling  fluid  had  run  underground  for 
miles  and  miles  through  a  territory 
devoid  of  the  dangers  of  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  had  been  filtered  through  a 
clean  sub-soil  to  the  point  of  absolute 
purity.  Invariably,  there  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  each  spring  two  shining  tin 
dippers,  with  which  the  thirsty  way¬ 
farer  may  convey  the  refreshing 
draught  to  his  mouth.  These  are  a 
very  necessary  adjunct,  for  without 
them — in  the  absence  of  other  means 
or  containers — the  water  would  not  be 
easily  available.  The  tin  dippers  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  springs,  in  addition  to 
conveying  to  the  writer’s  mouth  the 
cool  spring  water,  conveyed  to  his 
mind  an  object  lesson.  Right  in  our 
own  business  of  casualty  insurance, 
this  lesson  of  the  tin  dippers  can  be 
applied.  A  stream  of  uninsured  peo¬ 
ple  is  daily  flowing  past  the  eager  field 
man,  pretty  much  as  the  spring  water 
flows  in  the  Park.  The  insurance  agent 
is  provided  with  a  ‘tin  dipper,’  in  the 
shape  of  an  application  blank,  but,  just 
a3  at  the  spring,  if  he  does  not  use  the 
‘dipper’  the  stream  of  uninsured  peo¬ 
ple  will  pass  him  by  and  leave  him 
wondering  what  happened,  or  rather 
what  failed  to  happen.  We  must  use 
the  means  at  hand,  if  we  would  have 
worth-while  results.  The  uninsured 
will  not  flow  into  your  debit,  unless 
you  use  the  ‘dipper’  — unless  you  push 
the  application  blank  and  push  it  hard. 
That  is  what  the  application  blank  is 
for — for  use,  not  to  lay  in  the  office  or 
in  your  pocket.  Use  it  as  a  ‘dipper’ 


The  only  certain  things 
Accidents  about  accidents  are 
Provided  for  that  everybody  must 
and  Otherwise  expect  them  and  that 
nobody  ever  knows  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  happening, 
says  the  Maryland  Budget;  almost  al¬ 
ways  the  cause  of  trouble  is  not  what 
would  have  been  expected.  A  man 
takes  out  accident  insurance  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  and  his  dependents  from 
the  results  of  possible  railroad  disas¬ 
ters,  and  then  the  cause  of  claim 
turns  out  to  be  a  gunshot  wound.  (An¬ 
other  man  purchases  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  to  cover  a  vacation  trip,  but  breaks 
his  leg  by  slipping  on  the  stairs  at 
home.  Physicians  probably  buy  the 
protection  of  accident  insurance  in  the 
expectation  of  being  disabled  or  killed 
in  one  of  two  principal  ways;  from  in¬ 
fection  suffered  while  engaged  in  their 
duties,  or  from  an  automobile  smash- 
up  while  hurrying  to  or  from  their  du¬ 
ties.  But  you  never  can  tell.  Several 
years  ago  two  physicians  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Caldwell  and 
Dr.  Borneman,  each  bought  a  Mary¬ 
land  accident  policy  in  the  amount  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  Time  passed, 
and  this  year  the  accumulations  made 
each  of  these  policies  worth  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Then 
destiny  suggested  to  Dr.  Caldwell  and 
Dr.  Borneman  that  they  enjoy  an  out¬ 
ing  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  They 
started  out  in  a  launch,  the  launch 
turned  over,  and  both  were  drowned. 
The  company  paid  their  beneficiaries 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 


in  the  great  stream  of  uninsured  peo¬ 
ple  that  is  all  the  time  flowing  around 
you,  and  just  as  at  the  spring,  you  will 
be  rewarded  by  refreshing  draughts  of 
new  business  and  of  renewed  hope. 

“When  you  come  to  Philadelphia 
strive  somehow  to  walk,  or  ride,  or 
drive  in  Fairmount  Park  and  see  for 
yourself  its  sylvan  beauties.  You  can 
drink  from  the  tin  dipper  at  the 
springs,  provided  you  come  across 
them  hidden  in  the  ravines,  and  derive 
refreshment  and  inspiration  there¬ 
from.” 


CONTRACT  BOND  UNDERWRITING  AMERICAN  ASSURANCE  PLANS 


Experience  More  Favorable  Than  Sup¬ 
posed — No  Rule  of  Thumb  Method 
for  Writing  Bonds 


Statistics  have  been  gathered  by  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  prove  that  the  bonding  com¬ 
panies  have  a  much  more  favorable 
experience  on  those  obligations  issued 
or  authorized  by  the  home  offices,  than 
on  those  which  are  issued  in  the  field. 
This  is  not  an  unnatural  situation  nor 
one  that  reflects  unduly  upon  bonding 
agents,  but  it  should  nevertheless  carry 
a  challenge  to  the  agents. 

Contract  bond  underwriting  cannot 
be  conducted  by  any  rule  of  thumb.  It 
cannot  be  learned  by  rote,  and  facility 
at  it  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  broad 
experience — actual  experience  in  ob¬ 
serving  and  handling  large  numbers  of 
varied  and  diverse  risks.  Agents  sel¬ 
dom  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
variety  or  quantity  of  risks  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  necessary  experience  to 
underwrite  these  bonds  as  successfully 
as  home  office  underwriters.  But  they 
do  have  certain  advantages  over  home 
office  men  in  the  way  of  first-hand  in¬ 
formation,  or  opportunities  to  acquire 
such  information,  in  regard  to  details 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  personal  stand¬ 
ing  of  contractors,  local  conditions, 
etc.,  all  of  which  affect  the  under¬ 
writing. 

They  should  make  the  most  of  such 
advantages,  and  never  fail  to  make  It 
their  aim  to  show  as  favorable  experi¬ 
ence  as  possible  on  their  own  under¬ 
writing  where  they  are  charged  with  it. 


In  discussing  the  recent  re-insurance 
of  the  accident  and  health  department 
of  the  American  Assurance  Co.  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  that  company  said  this  week: 

‘  For  the  present  at  least  the  life  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Assurance 
Co.  will  be  continued  as  at  present 
under  the  management  of  the  new  offi¬ 
cers  and  owners.” 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  ...  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  lOO  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England; Department,  1 8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


Joseph  E.  Keller,  formerly  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Industrial  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
weekly  life,  health  and  accident  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Life  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Louis¬ 
ville;  P.  R.  Beaman  becomes  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Evansville,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Holly, 
superintendent  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
Joseph  N.  Daniels,  superintendent  at 
Austin,  Texas;  and  L.  C.  Ashley,  super¬ 
intendent  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


BONDS  COVER  LOST  SECURITIES 

The  American  Surety  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  prepared  to  issue  for 
owners  of  lost  stock  certificates,  insur¬ 
ance  policies  and  other  securities,  the 
required  form  of  bond  that  will  facili¬ 
tate  their  obtaining  of  duplicates  from 
the  corporations  that  originally  issued 
such  lost  securities.  Corporations  will 
not  issue  duplicates  of  lost  securities 
unless  secured  by  an  absolutely  sate 
bond. 


LANDS  A  BIG  ONE 

William  W.  Flanegin  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  just  written  a  workmen’s 
compensation  policy  on  which  the  pre¬ 
mium  amounted  to  $14,200.  The  busi¬ 
ness  went  to  the  Maryland  Casualty. 


BUSI  NESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOPING- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bondiflgandnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T,  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc 

1  Liberty  Street  .  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 
ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
"Preferred  Service" 
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Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 

are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 
upon  request. 

FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President  WM.  JOHNSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  /.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .'. 


are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 
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CALL  ON  COMPTON 


The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSURANCE  AGENT  s> 

INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics  Established  in  1899] 

In  Two  Parts  A  weekly  newspaper  covering  all  branches  of  INSURANCE  Part  Two 

Sixteenth  Year;  No.  41  New  York  City,  Friday,  October  8,  1915  $3.00  a  Year;  15c.  per  Copy 


II.  &.  Ifriijat?  “(EnnatiUttunt,”  (f  umt  nf  Amrrira 


A  CONSTITUTIONALLY  STRONG  AMERICAN  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED  1891 


Queen 

Ins.  Co.  of  America, 
NEW  YORK 

84  William  Street 


Statement  January  1,  1915 


Total  Assets 
Liabilities 
Net  Surplus 


$10,187,030.04 

6,165,587.85 

4,021,442.19 


Net  Surplus  to  Policyholders  5,021,442.19 


INSURANCE 

Fire 
Automobile 
Sprinkler  Leakage 
Tourist 
Tornado 
Windstorm 
Marine 


FIRE  AGENTS  IN 
LIVE  CONVENTION 
AT  INDIANAPOLIS 

Much  Constructive  Progress 
During  Past  Year 

A  RESUME  BY  C.  H.  WOODWORTH 


National  Association  of  Local  Agents 
Has  Grown  Steadily 
Since  1896 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  4. — Gratified  by 
progress  made  during  the  year  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  curbing  underwriters’  agencies 
and  overhead  writing  practices,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  map  out,  if  possible,  a  more 
effective  campaign  against  broker-raid¬ 
ers  on  great  lines  written  under  gen¬ 
eral  schedule,  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  began  its  conven¬ 
tion  to-day.  Sessions  will  last  three 
days,  and  a  complete  report  »of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  found  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  pages.  The  association  was  formed 
at  Chicago,  in  September,  1896,  and  a 
brief  history  of  its  accomplishments, 
sketched  by  C.  H.  Woodworth,  the 
veteran  Buffalo  agent,  who  helped 
found  the  association,  is  here  given. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  May, 
1897.  It  was  organized  “To  support 
right  principles  and  to  oppose  bad  prac¬ 
tices  in  fire  underwriting.”  Until  1913 
only  fire  agents  constituted  the  mem¬ 
bership.  During  that  year  casualty 
agents  were  admitted. 

Important  Reforms  Secured 

One  of  the  most  notable  early 
achievements  of  the  association  was 
the  obtaining  of  an  agreement  with  the 
companies  to  discontinue  overhead 
writing.  The  value  of  this  to  local 
agents  is  obvious. 

A  far-reaching  decision  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  was  that  securing  to  the  agent 
a  property  right  in  his  business,  thus 
making  the  agent’s  life  work  a  tangi¬ 
ble  asset. 

The  association  has  invariably  and 
energetically  opposed  local  rate  wars, 
and  such  vicious  warfare,  from  which 
innocent  third  parties  suffer  the  most, 
has  practically  ceased. 

The  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
made  by  the  association  in  introducing 
uniform  blanks  is  now  bearing  fruit. 

The  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  has  not  legislated  upon 
fire  insurance  rates  or  upon  agents’ 
commissions  except  to  urge  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  and  uniformity. 

Fire  Prevention  Work 

The  value  of  the  association  to  the 
public  is  emphasized  in  its  fire  preven¬ 
tion  work.  The  association  is  also  a 
supporter  of  the  National  Credit  Men’s 
Association,  the  National  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Association  and  other  similar 
bodies.  But  much  more  valuable  than 
this  organized  work  is  the  influence 
o'  the  individual  agent  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  property-owner,  in  securing  the 
removal  of  existing  perils  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  better  protection.  Valu¬ 
able  service  is  rendered  by  the  local 


agent  in  urging  these  matters  upon  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  State  legislators.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  from  the  first  approved 
fire  marshal  laws  and  through  its  mem¬ 
bership  has  helped  to  secure  their  pass¬ 
age  in  many  States. 

Excessive  Taxation 
“Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  more 
than  $22,000,000  collected  by  States  and 
municipalities  from,  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  taxes  is  used  for  supporting  in¬ 
surance  departments,”  said  Mr.  Wood- 
worth.  “The  association  has  protested 
emphatically  against  this  injustice  be¬ 
cause  excessive  taxation  increases  rates 


which  incite  unfair  criticism  of  the 
business.  The  resolution  adopted  at 
our  Atlanta  convention  in  1912  on  this 
subject  was  the  first  official  effort  of 
any  organization  to  bring  about  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  all  insurance  interests  to 
act  upon  this  and  other  questions  af¬ 
fecting  all  branches  of  insurance. 

Attitude  Upon  Public  Questions 
“The  opposition  of  our  association 
to  underwriters  agencies  is  not  only 
because  in  effect  their  method  is  the 
operation  of  two  companies  on  one 
capital  and  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  those 
companies  that  do  not  maintain  such 


feeders,  but  because  they  deceive  the 
public  and  tend  to  monopoly  in  the 
business. 

“Legislation  requiring  certain  quali¬ 
fications  for  agents,  which  we  favor, 
protects  the  public  from  ignorance  and 
crookedness.  The  association  in  the 
interest  of  the  property  owner  and  all 
others,  stands  for  the  enactment  of 
Anti-rebate  and  Anti-discrimination 
laws  already  adopted  by  many  States. 
The  association  favors  the  repeal  of 
Valued-policy,  Anti-compact  and  Anti- 
co-insurance  laws,  all  of  which  increase 
(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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OGUE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Inc 


FIRE 


307  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CASUALTY  ::  AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 


REPRESENTING  LEADING  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Casualty  and  Automobile 
Department 

J.  G.  HERGET,  Manager 


MEMBERS  OF 

Penna.  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 


AND 


National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 


SPRINKLER  SERVICE  SPECIALISTS 


AGENTS  AND  BROKERS  REPRESENTING  THE 
TRAVELERS  POSSESS  GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

LIFE  INSURANCE  — 


OL  R  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance  Policies  guarantee  every  figure  and  eliminate  all 
uncertainties.  They  contain  a  disability  clause  by  which  in  event  of  permanent  total  disability 
before  age  sixty,  the  policy  immediately  matures  for  the  full  value  by  the  payment  of  a  guaranteed 
income  to  the  disabled  insured. 

That  the  merits  of  this  form  of  life  insurance  appeal  to  business  men  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  during  the  last  five  years  The  Travelers  stood  second  among  all  the  leading  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  the  country.  _ 

Our  Accident  and  Health  Policies  are  famous  the  world  over  for  their  broad  coverage,  prompt  payment 
and  fair  spirit  of  adjustment. 

Our  Compensation  and  Liability  Policies  afford  the  most  complete  coverage  and  afford  a  service  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  safety  engineering  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

The  agent  and  broker  who  can  supply  these  several  needs  possesses  the 
broadest  and  most  remunerative  field  for  his  efforts.  One  aids  the  other. 

Moral  :  Represent  =^=====^=^=^=== 
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Year  Marked  By  Many  Victories 

For  Local  Agents  Association 


CONTINGENT  COMMISSIONS 
BIG  ISSUE 


David  Rumsey  Precipitates  Lively 
Discussion  In  Address  To 
Agents 

RESIDENT  AGENTS  LAW  DEBATED 


Biggest  Attendance  on  Record — Pro¬ 
tection  Needed  Against  Failed 
Companies — Discussions 


( Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter.) 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  6. — This  is  the 
most  important  year  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  large  attendance. 
The  attendance  is  not  only  large,  but 
consists  of  the  leaders  in  the  local 
agency  business.  The  word  has  passed 
that  “there  will  be  something  doing,” 
and  whether  this  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  crowing  over  the  passing  of  the 
underwriters  agency  that  became  the 
American  Eagle  and  the  underwriters 
agency  that  gave  way  to  the  Patriotic, 
or  whether  it  will  be  radical  action  of 
some  kind  regarding  the  big  lines,  re¬ 
mains  for  the  concluding  days  of  the 
convention  to  determine. 

Agents  Elated  Over  Victory 

Certainly  the  agents  have  arrived 
here  with  chests  inflated  over  the 
Henry  Evans  victory,  over  the  repeal 
of  the  revenue  stamp  ruling  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  over 
the  successful  launching  of  the  weekly 
issue  of  the  American  Agency  Bulle¬ 
tin,  over  the  enactment  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  agency  qualification  laws, 
and  over  the  action  of  certain  compa¬ 
nies  in  withdrawing  support  from  out¬ 
side  brokers. 

The  New  York  delegation  is  partic¬ 
ularly  strong.  Among  those  from  the 
Empire  State  are  Messrs.  Amsden  and 
Paviour,  of  Rochester;  Bruns,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse;  Murphy  and  Roth,  of  Buffalo; 
and  Pelton,  of  Olean. 

Delegates  Welcomed  With  Dramatics 

The  convention  started  with  a  touch 
of  drama  of  the  Billy  Brady  school. 
Mayor  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  was  down 
on  the  program  for  the  conventional 
glad-to-welcome-you-torour-city  speech. 
But,  unfortunately,  Mayor  Bell  is 
mixed  up  in  an  election  fraud  imbrog¬ 
lio  and  was  unavoidably  detained.  In 
fact,  he  is  under  indictment.  In  his 
place  came  the  Corporation  Counsel  of 
Indianapolis,  William  A.  Pinkens,  a 
square  jawed  individual,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  launched  into  an  attack  on  the 
Indianapolis  News,  which  he  declared 
had  ruined  many  men  in  this  city,  and 
among  these  was  the  Mayor.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  then  proceeded  to  tell 
the  delegates  the  whole  inside  story  of 
the  fight  on  Tom  Taggart,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  boss  of  the  city,  and  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  telephone  the  News  has  connect¬ 
ing  its  office  with  the  judges’  offices  in 
the  criminal  courts,  and  how  these 
judges  take  their  orders  from  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News.  Back  of  the  whole 
fight,  said  Corporation  Counsel  Pin¬ 
kens,  is  the  desire  of  the  News  to  see 
former  Vice-President  Fairbanks  (a 
relative  of  the  owner  of  the  News),  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  To  the  man 
who  does  not  live  in  Indiana  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  why  there  is  so  much  ex¬ 
citement  over  an  attempt  to  place 
Fairbanks  in  the  White  House.  He  has 
just  as  much  chance  getting  there  as 
has  Charley  Murphy  or  Irvin  Cobb. 

But,  it  made  a  fine  dramatic  inter¬ 
lude  and  the  Corporation  Counsel 
talked  to  an  audience  that  enjoyed  it 


just  as  much  as  they  would  have  a 
Winter  Garden  entertainment  had  that, 
been  suddenly  transplanted  to  the 
meeting  room  in  the  Claypool  Hotel. 

James  Southgate,  of  North  Carolina, 
former  president  of  the  association, 
and  who  looks  exactly  like  “Diamond 
Jim”  Brady,  except  that  he  wears  a 
tremendous  walking  stick  instead  of 
diamonds,  responded  to  the  address  of 
welcome.  Mr.  Southgate  was  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  nine  years  ago  when  the 
agents  met  here.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  faces  of  men  who  were  here 
at  that  time,  which  so  overcame  him 
that  his  voice  grew  more  and  more 
inaudible  until  it  sank  into  a  whisper. 
His  sentiment  made  a  hit,  however, 
and  he  was  loudly  applauded,  even  by 
those  who  didn’t  hear  him. 

Secretary  Putnam  read  telegrams 
from  Col.  Walker  Taylor,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.;  and  J.  W.  Alexander,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  both  regretting  that 
they  could  not  come. 

A  Big  Year,  Says  President  Hildreth 

Then  President  Hildreth  read  his 
annual  report.  It  is  rarely  that  ,a  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  association  of  this  kind  has 
so  much  to  tell,  and  he  was  listened  to 
with  keenest  interest  as  he  outlined 
the  events  of  the  year.  There  was  ap¬ 
plause  when  he  referred  to  “the  saga¬ 
cious  and  far-seeing  Henry  Evans.” 
There  was  laughter  when  he  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  coming  entrance  into 
the  agency  field  of  the  Patriotic  and 
his  announcement  that  the  company 
got  the  inspiration  for  its  name  from 
John  Murphy,  the  silver-tongued  insur¬ 
ance  orator  of  Buffalo.  There  was  a 
nodding  of  heads  when  he  said  that 
Superintendent  Potts,  of  Illinois,  was  a 
man  with  no  qualifications  for  his  office 
but  prejudice.  There  was  also  acquies¬ 
cence  when  he  declared  that  insurance 
officials  and  executives  should  mix 
more  with  the  people  and  that  the 
Twentieth  Century  Game  should  ibe 
played  with  Twentieth  Century  Rules. 

Manager  Sheldon  Stirs  Convention 

Charles  E.  Sheldon,  Western  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  of  Newark,  had 
been  announced  to  read  a  paper  from  a 
biblical  text.  The  mystery  as  to  what 
he  would  say  quickly  vanished.  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  under¬ 
writers,  a  man  of  strong  personal  con¬ 
victions.  He  had  his  courage  right  in 
hand  and  promptly  proceeded  to  give 
his  version  of  insurance  truths.  He  did 
not  believe  that  “The  Evans-izing  of 
Underwriters  Agencies”  was  going  to 
result  in  the  millenium.  In  fact,  he  felt 
that  the  agents  should  “Let  underwrit¬ 
ers  like  the  measles  of  our  childhood 
days  run  their  course.”  To  him  the 
whole  underwriters  agency  question  is 
not  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
except  in  that  “it  distracts  one  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fundamentals  of 
our  business  and  retards  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.”  He  rather  thought  the 
American  Agency  Bulletin  harped  too 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  underwrit¬ 
ers’  agencies,  and  he  had  other  pert 
comments  to  make,  such  as  the  follow- 
lowing  on  agency  limitation:  "If  it  is 
desirable  to  limit  an  agency  represen¬ 
tation,  and  I  think  that  it  is,  may  it  not 
also  be  equally  for  the  best  and  per¬ 
manent  good  of  the  business  to  limit 
the  operation  of  agents  to  exclusive 
and  well  defined  territory.” 

Mr.  Sheldon’s  paper  got  a  rise  out 
of  the  convention,  as  he  probably  knew 
it  would.  George  D.  Markham,  of  St. 
Louis,  arose,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  then  said  that  he  might  have  some 
comment  to  make  on  the  paper  at  a 
later  session.  Another  agent,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  Mr.  Sheldon’s  remarks 
that  the  association  was  not  represen¬ 
tative  enough  of  the  smaller  agents, 
declared  that  every  effort  had  been 
made  from  the  start  of  the  association 


to  gather  the  small  fellows  in.  There 
will  be  more  discussion  of  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don’s  paper  at  a  later  session. 

The  Monday’s  session  ended  with 
the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  by  Mr.  Roth,  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

They  Stand  to  Hear  Rumsey 

The  principal  feature  of  Tuesday 
morning’s  session  was  the  address  of 
David  Rumsey,  vice-president  of  the 
Continental,  advocating  a  change  in 
the  commission  basis  to  a  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan  to  be  worked  out  by  the  com¬ 
panies  and  agents.  It  was  a  masterly 
presentation  of  the  case.  One  of  the 
number  of  underwriters  who  look 
ahead  and  with  a  prophetic  vision,  Mr. 
Rumsey  is  always  heard  with  interest 
because  his  prophecies  have  a  habit 
of  coming  true.  This  morning  every 
chair  in  the  room  was  occupied,  while 
several  agents  stood  up  unable  to  find 
seats. 

The  address  is  printed  elsewhere.  In 
brief  he  feels  that  if  the  insurance  men 
themselves  do  not  arrive  at  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  plan  legislatures  will 
take  up  the  question.  “Let  us  decide 
it  in  the  business;  not  have  it  decided 
for  us  without.”  Under  the  prevailing 
compensation  system  the  conscien¬ 
tious,  honest  local  agent,  aiming  to 
protect  the  community  and  the  com¬ 
panies,  is  penalized.  His  care  costs 
him  money;  the  unscrupulous  agent, 
looking  for  big  premiums,  benefits  by 
the  larger  commissions  that  he  gets  on 
the  flat  basis.  It  is  an  unfair  system. 

Mr.  Rumsey  concluded  by  advising 
agents  to  go  home  and  think  over  what 
he  said,  study  their  books,  see  how 
they  will  come  out  on  a  contingent 
basis,  and  then  try  and  work  out  some 
plan  of  contingent  and  flat  combination. 

Markham  Denounces  Abuses 

Mr.  Rumsey  was  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  applause  and  was  congratu¬ 
lated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address. 
The  paper  was  referred  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  and  there  was  no  dis¬ 
cussion  this  morning.  Mr.  Hildreth  took 
occasion  to  say:  “The  door  and  the 
floor  of  this  convention  are  open  to 
everybody  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  with  anything  germane  to  say  on 
any  subject  discussed.”  He  was  led 
to  make  this  remark  because  of  some 
criticism  that  a  handful  of  men  domi¬ 
nate  the  proceedings. 

George  D.  Markham’s  legislative 
committee  report,  a  strong  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  agency  abuses,  concluded  with 
a  plea  that  the  convention  denounce 
practices  which  debase  the  agency 
class;  such  as  the  inconsiderate  de¬ 
struction  of  the  value  of  an  agency  ap¬ 
pointment  by  planting  a  competing 
agency  of  the  same  company  or  its  an¬ 
nex;  secret  cut-rating,  and  loose  form 
insurance  for  non-resident  brokers,  etc. 

J.  K.  Livingston’s  grievance  commit¬ 
tee  report  was  filed  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee.  Mr.  Livingston  was 
not  at  the  convention. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  was 
devoted  to  casualty  insurance.  John  T. 
Stone,  president  of  the  Maryland  Casu¬ 
alty  Co.,  the  first  speaker,  talked  of 
“The  Larger  View,”  a  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  against  selfishness  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business.  He  called  resident 
agency  laws  a  narrow  fetish.  George 
Webb  followed  him. 

Heckle  John  T.  Stone 

It  was  not  until  the  convention  was 
in  its  third  day  that  there  was  any 
discussion  over  points  raised  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  then  the  criticism  of  resi¬ 
dent  agency  laws  by  John  T.  Stone 
and  George  D.  Webb  brought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agents  to  their  feet.  George  D. 
Markham,  of  St.  Louis,  started  it.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  casualty  officials 
oppose  these  laws. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  resident  agency 
legislation  violates  the  well  known  eco¬ 
nomic  law  that  men  will  do  as  they 
please  with  their  own.  It  violates  the 
practical  law  because  some  agents  will 
find  a  way  to  evade  the  statute. 

(Continued  on  page  29.) 


E.  C.  ROTH  ELECTED  TO 

HEAD  NATIONAL  BODY 


POPULAR  BUFFALO  LOCAL  AGENT 
WINS  OUT 


Clarence  S.  Pellett  of  Chicago  Made 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — 
Other  Officers 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  6. — The  convention 
unanimously  elected  E.  C.  Roth,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  proved  a  popular  and  natural 
selection,  as  Mr.  Roth  was  chairman  of 
the  executice  committee  last  year. 

Mr.  Roth  is  the  senior  member  of 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
and  has  always  been  active  in  National 
Association  affairs.  After  a  practical 
insurance  training  he  became  head  of 
E.  C.  Roth  &  Co.  in  1884.  His  associ¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Cady,  has  been  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Underwriters’  Association 
for  fourteen  years. 

The  other  officers  elected  are: 

Vice-presidents:  L.  G.  Merrill,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.;  G.  T.  Amsden,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Walker  Taylor,  Wilmington,  N. 

C. ;  Oscar  A.  Smith,  Memphis;  Arthur 
W.  Mills,  Pinebluff,  Ark.;  W.  A.  Eld- 
ridge,  Detroit;  E.  H.  Forey,  Indianapo¬ 
lis;  Jas.  B.  Leedom,  Milwaukee;  Thos. 

D.  Baker,  Jr.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Secretary-treasurer:  H.  H.  Putnam, 

Boston. 

Executive  Committee:  Clarence  S. 
Pellett,  chairman,  Chicago. 

Grievance  Committee:  John  A.  Mur¬ 
phy,  chairman,  Buffalo. 

Organization  Committee:  F.  E.  War¬ 
ner,  chairman,  Salem,  Mass. 

Legislative  Committee:  Geo.  D.  Mark¬ 
ham,  chairman,  St.  Louis. 

Casualty  Committee:  J.  K.  Living¬ 
ston,  chairman,  Detroit. 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  MEN  THINK 

OF  DAVID  RUMSEY’S  ADDRESS 


Opinions  of  Leading  Agents  on  Con¬ 
tingent  Commission  Argument  of 
Continental  Officer 


Indianapolis,  Oct.  5. — Here  are  the 
views  of  some  of  the  New  York  agents 
here  regarding  David  Rumsey’s  con¬ 
tingent  commission  address. 

Frederick  V.  Bruns,  Syracuse:  The 
address  of  Mr.  Rumsey  is  worthy  of 
most  intimate  study  by  every  company 
official  and  producing  agent.  His 
thoughts  are  vital,  timely  and  withal 
prophetic,  and  his  injunction  in  the  fi¬ 
nal  paragraphs  should  be  given  honest 
and  prompt  attention  by  every  red- 
blooded  agent  in  the  country. 

G.  T.  Amsden,  Rochester:  I  believe 
that  the  contingent  commission  should 
be  large  enough  so  that  if  an  agent 
is  careful  in  his  underwriting  he  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  care  in  get¬ 
ting  more  than  he  did  before  under  the 
present  system  of  remuneration. 

E.  W.  Nye,  Rochester:  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  willing  to  take  my  agency  on  a  12 14 
per  cent,  guarantee.  If  I  can  make  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  would 
like  to  collect  that,  too. 

John  A.  Murphy,  Buffalo:  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  contingent  commissions  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  real  agents.  The  fig¬ 
ures  at  which  those  commissions  should 
be  set  must  vary  in  different  localities, 
according  to  the  expense  of  getting  the 
business.  Large  cities  must  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  commission  because  the 
expense  of  conducting  a  business  is 
larger  than  in  the  smaller  cities.  No 
agent  can  afford  to  work  on  the  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  receiving  pay  on  a  contingent 
basis.  If  profits  on  his  insurance  work 
shall  be  predicated  on  a  contingent  ba¬ 
sis  that  is  as  far  as  he  can  participate 
in  this  movement. 

Lewis  Irving,  Malone,  N.  Y.:  Our 
conditions  are  different  than  in  large 
cities  such  as  Buffalo  or  Rochester. 
We  would  probably  have  to  have  15 
per  cent,  flat  and  10  per  cent,  conting¬ 
ent.  We  would  want  a  little  more  of 
flat  than  of  contingent  to  take  care  of 
the  running  of  the  business. 
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WHAT  ASSOCIATION  HAS 

ACCOMPLISHED  IN  YEAR 


PROGRESS  IN  ALL  OF  ACTIVITIES 
OF  ASSOCIATION 


President  C.  F.  Hildreth  Calls  American 
Eagle  Incorporation  Biggest  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Agents’  Organization 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  a*ssocia- 
tion  of  the  year,  President  C.  F.  Hild¬ 
reth  said  that  the  results  had  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  he  summarized  the 
achievements  as  follows: 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

Secured  from  co-operating  companies 
a  reaffirmation  of  their  pledges  to  asso¬ 
ciation  principles. 

Permanently  established  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Secured  the  acceptance  of  Standard 
Account  Current  and  Endorsement 
Blanks  by  most  of  the  companies  and 
their  actual  adoption  by  a  number. 

Secured  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
Revenue  stamp  Ruling  by  the  National 
Board. 

Secured  the  incorporation  of  the 
American  Eagle  Fire  a3  successor  to 
the  Fidelity  Underwriters. 

Secured  a  modification  of  the  State 
Federation  Plans. 

Secured  the  enactment  of  Agency 
Qualification  laws  in  fifteen  States. 

Created  increased  sentiment  in  favor 
of  recognizing  agency  rights  of  expira¬ 
tion  among  casualty  companies  and 
general  agents. 

Induced  important  companies  to  with¬ 
draw  support  from  outside  brokers 
whose  operations  are  inimical  to  local 
agency  interests. 

All  but  a  few  companies  now  have  a 
place  on  the  co-operating  list  and  most 
companies,  Mr.  Hildreth  said,  were 
heeding  the  pledges  in  letter  and  spirit. 

The  handling  of  trust,  traction,  tele¬ 
phone  and  other  similar  lines  continues 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
no  “sure  cure”  having  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered.  The  present  overhead  writing 
rule  has  been  productive  of  good  and 
he  thought  they  should  stand  by  it  until 
some  more  effective  way  of  handling 
the  vexatious  question  shall  appear. 
Year’s  Biggest  Achievement 

The  year’s  most  notable  achievement, 
he  said,  has  been  the  incorporation  of 
the  American  Eagle  Fire  to  supersede 
the  joint  policy  of  the  Continental  and 
the  Fidelity-Phenix  through  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters,  and  President  Hildreth 
said  it  was  the  best  tribute  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Association’s  opposition 
and  the  best  promise  that  has  come  to 
hand. 

“A  favorite  argument  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  Underwriters  Agencies,”  he 
said  speaking  on  this  subject,  “is  that 
the  opposition  to  their  existence  and 
operation  is  purely  a  trade  matter  with 
which  the  insuring  public  has  no  proper 
concern.  This  argument  overlooks  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  some  companies 
have  assumed  a  liability  in  congested 
centers  through  their  annexes  which, 
added  to  the  liability  taken  direct,  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  real 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  advertising  under  these  trade 
names  does  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
the  uninformed  public.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  cases  where  the  assets 
and  surplus  of  a  group  of  companies 
constituting  the  Underwriters’  Agency 
are  pyramided  into  a  somewhat  impres¬ 
sive  total  which  the  public  is  allowed  to 
believe  constituted  a  joint  security  be¬ 
hind  the  policy,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  liability  assumed  is  several  rather 
than  joint,  and  in  some  cases  the  indi¬ 
vidual  figures  are  far  from  impressive.” 

Evidence  of  Co-operation 

President  Hildreth  referred  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Rinehart  bill  in  Illinois  last 
year  as  a  demonstration  of  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  co-operation  of  managers 
and  agents. 

“While  it  is  true  that  questions  are 
continually  arising  in  which  there  may 
be  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
company  on  the  one  side  and  the  agent 


pn  the  other,”  he  said,  “it  must,  I  think, 
be  recognized  as  a  fact  that  in  the 
broader  view  of  the  entire  field  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company  and  the  agent 
are  identical.  Looked  at  from  this 
broader  standpoint  it  is  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  to  me  that  many  well-informed 
people  believe  that  companies  and 
agents  are  growing  farther  apart — in 
other  words  that  there  is  somewhat  of 
an  ‘irrepressible  conflict’  going  on  be¬ 
tween  them  continuously.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  gradually  widening  breach 
exists,  but  if  it  does  we  should  do  our 
share  or  more  than  our  share  in  reme¬ 
dying  the  evil. 

“Not  only  are  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  agent  identical,  but  in  a 
large  way  the  interests  of  company, 
agent  and  public  are  identical.  No  one 
of  the  three  groups  is  or  can  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  others.” 

Sees  Need  of  Service 

President  Hildreth  issued  a  warning 
in  referring  to  present  tendencies,  say¬ 
ing: 

“It  has  long  been  growing  more  and 
more  evident  that  service  is  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  the  keynote  of  our  business. 
In  the  earlier  days  when  simpler  busi¬ 
ness  and  mechanical  conditions  existed 
little  was  required  at  the  hands  of  the 
agent,  but  the  mere  securing  of  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  business,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  was  well  content  to  pay  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  of  commission  for  this  service. 
With  the  growing  complexity  of  affairs 
the  assured  has  come  to  need  technical 
and  expert  advice  on  many  phases  of 
the  fire  insurance  business,  and  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  against 
the  adverse  conditions  of  foreign  and 
trust  ownership  and  brokerage  compe¬ 
tition,  fit  ourselves  to  give  such  intelli¬ 
gent  and  capable  service  as  will  meet 
these  conditions  and  place  us  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  an  even  footing  with 
our  outside  competitors. 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  company 
directly  pays  the  commission,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  the  property  owner  pays 
the  premium  on  which  the  commission 
is  based,  and  we  owe  a  duty  alike  to  the 
property  owner  and  the  company  to 
render  the  best  service  possible  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  compensation  received. 
In  fact  we  owe  this  duty  to  ourselves 
as  the  only  possible  means  by  which  we 
can  hold  our  own. 

“In  a  nut  shell  it  may  be  said  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  be  more 
than  premium  getters  or  we  will  not 
even  be  premium  getters.” 

Endorses  Contingent  Commissions 

Speaking  on  the  commission  question 
President  Hildreth  said: 

“One  of  the  most  notable  tendencies 
of  the  year  is  the  growth  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  commission  sentiment  among 
agents,  managers  and  insurance  com¬ 
missioners.  The  payment  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  initial  commission  and  a  further 
commission  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  contingent  upon  the  profits  of 
the  business,  would  make  every  repu¬ 
table  agent  a  partner  in  the  business 
to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown.  There 
are  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  but  1 
have  become  convinced  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
Among  the  advantages  in  which  all  con¬ 
cerned,  companies,  agents  and  public, 
would  share  would  be  that  every  real 
agent  would  become  a  fire  prevention 
enthusiast,  writh  the  immediate  interest 
of  his  own  pocketbook  enlisted  in  the 
campaign  against  fire  waste. 

“One  of  the  important  incidents  of 
the  year’s  work  was  the  handling  of 
the  revenue  tax  matter.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  intent  of  Congress  the 
companies,  through  the  national  board, 
promptly  attempted  to  pass  the  burden 
or  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  in  the  long  run  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  ‘pay  the  freight,’  but  the 
means  adopted  for  throwing  this  bur¬ 
den  upon  him  were  so  much  better 
adapted  for  casting  the  loan  upon  the 
agent  than  upon  the  consumer  that  we 
were  constrained  to  actively  take  up 
the  cudgels  both  in  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  ourselves.” 


AN  EXECUTIVE’S  VIEWS 

ON  AGENCY  PROBLEMS 


CHAS.  E.  SHELDON  “SPEAKS  OUT” 
AT  CONVENTION 


Plain  Truths  About  “Underwriters” — 
Agents  and  the  War  Tax — Re-insur¬ 
ance  Sapping  Small  Companies 


In  an  interesting  and  informal  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  convention,  Charles 
E.  Sheldon,  western  manager  of  the 
American,  of  Newark,  touched  on  vari¬ 
ous  matters  of  importance  to  the  local 
agent.  On  the  subject  of  underwriters 
agencies,  Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  thought 
the  association  might  well  let  them  run 
their  course  and  warned  the  agents 
that  the  reforms  for  which  they  were 
contending  would  not  be  brought  about 
by  motives  of  benevolence  or  high  busi¬ 
ness  morality  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Sheldon  recalled  the  days  before 
the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule 
and  the  Dean  “Yard-stick,”  when  he 
started  in  his  father’s  agency,  contrast¬ 
ing  those  times  with  the  present.  He 
made  a  plea  for  the  small  companies 
and  the  small  town  agent. 

Decrying  the  Local  Agent 

“It  seems  the  fashion  just  now  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters,”  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  “to 
decry  the  business  morality  of  the  local 
agent,  to  place  on  him  responsibility 
for  the  high  burning  ratio  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  underestimate  his  business 
acumen.  I  believe  the  rank  and  file  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  regretfully  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  much  of  truth  in 
the  charge  that  the  companies  had 
done  things  resulting  in  lowering  the 
qualifications  of  agents,  but  he  said 
there  was  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  company  and  agent  atti¬ 
tude,  and  he  cited  the  stand  of  the 
agents  in  the  efforts  of  the  companies 
to  put  the  war  tax  where  it  should  have 
gone,  and  he  felt  disappointment  over 
what  was  regarded  as  the  defection  of 
the  local  agents. 

Why  Not  Contingent  Taxes? 

The  final  decision  of  the  companies 
to  assume  the  burden  of  the  revenue 
tax  might,  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  have  in¬ 
spired  local  agents  to  minimize  expen¬ 
ses  in  other  directions.  If  the  agents 
were  not  in  accord  with  company  views 
as  to  the  war  tax,  they  surely  should 
be  willing  to  do  yeoman  service  in  the 
matter  of  the  general  taxation  of  fire 
insurance,  he  said,  for  the  taxes  levied 
upon  the  fire  insurance  business  are 
onerous  to  the  last  degree  and  exceed 
the  profits  of  the  companies.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  show  that  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  now  annually  collected  is 
over  $9,000,000  and  equals  6.86  per 
cent,  upon  the  net  premiums  less  the 
net  losses.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  1914  operations  showed  an  under¬ 
writing  loss  of  4.21  per  cent.,  and  for 
ten  years  an  average  loss  of  .78  per 
cent.,  or  $22,056,390. 

“If  contingent  commissions,  as  gen¬ 
erally  advicated  by  the  State  officials 
for  local  agents  are  desirable,  how 
about  contingent  taxes?”  asked  Mr. 
Sheldon.  “If  profit-sharing  by  agents 
will  reduce  the  loss  ratio,  why  will  not 
profit-sharing  by  the  State  through  the 
medium  of  contingent  taxes  also  reduce 
the  burning  ratio  through  the  incentive 
to  better  building  laws,  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  fire  prevention  methods,  and 
more  effective  police  service? 

“Do  you  know,”  continued  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  “that  in  eight  States  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  there  was  collected  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  from  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  way  of  taxes  on  premiums, 
licenses,  fees,  etc.,  a  sum  approximat¬ 
ing  $6,500,(100,  and  that  the  expenses 
of  the  insurance  departments  of  those 
several  States  amounted  in  the  same 
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period  to  less  than  $350,000 — say  about 
1-20  of  the  amount?” 

Uncertainties  of  Underwriting 

As  evidencing  the  disfavor  with 
which  shares  in  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  are  regarded,  he  cited  ten  repre¬ 
sentative  companies  with  capitals  ag¬ 
gregating  $15,350,000,  of  which  the  di¬ 
rectors  own  but  $1,397,445  of  stock  at 
par  value— that  9  per  cent,  only  of  the 
stock  of  these  companies  is  owned  by 
the  men  most  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tions,  results  and  possibilities  of  the 
corporations  whose  affairs  and  general 
business  policies  they  control  and 
direct. 

“How  many  of  you  agents  have  stock 
in  the  companies  you  represent  and 
with  whose  business  operations  you 
are  familiar?”  Mr.  Sheldon  asked.  “Not 
as  large  a  percentage  as  the  directors 
— probably  not  as  large  a  percentage  as 
that  of  the  revenue  tax  you  ‘copper 
riveted’  upon  the  companies!  And  yet 
there  are  many  well-to-do  and  even 
wealthy  men  in  your  membership. 
What  is  the  answer?  Let  us  find  it  in 
the  words  of  ex-Commissioner  Herman 
L.  Ekern,  who  as  you  know  has  not 
been  ‘strong’  for  stock  fire  insurance 
companies.  In  the  43rd  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that 

“  ‘The  fact  that  there  is  no  great 
rush  of  capital  to  the  fire  insurance 
business  would  indicate  that  men  hav¬ 
ing  money  to  invest  do  not  consider 
the  fire  insurance  field  unusually  at¬ 
tractive.  A  few  and  long  established 
companies  show  a  good  percentage  of 
profit.  However,  neither  the  great  mass 
of  companies,  nor  the  companies  as  a 
whole,  show  a  very  high  rate  of  earn¬ 
ings  on  the  actual  capital  and  surplus 
engaged  in  the  business/  ” 

Legislation  Imperils  Business 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  various  legis¬ 
latures  which  have  convened  this  pres¬ 
ent  year  nearly  2,500  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  affecting  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  and  a  large  percentage  were  posi¬ 
tively  vicious.  The  multitude  of  new 
laws  proposed  indicate,  in  part  at  least, 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the 
fire  insurance  companies  toward  the 
general  public,  and  much  legislation  is 
suggested  which  if  enacted  into  laws 
would  only  increase  the  burden  of 
legislation  upon  the  many,  creating  un¬ 
just  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  few 
—and  those,  generally,  better  able  to 
bear  the  responsibilities  of  property 
ownership.  How  long  the  business 
will  continue  the  subject  of  attack,  suf¬ 
fering  undeserved  indignities  and  inju¬ 
ries,  we  cannot  foresee,,  said  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  but  the  sense  of  its  perils  should 
inspire  its  friends  to  put  away  dissen¬ 
sions  and  unite  to  place  the  business  in 
an  indefensible  position. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


AGENTS  ADOPT  STRONG 

LIST  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


NONE  PASSED  ON  CONTINGENT 
COMMISSIONS 


Tc  Investigate  Floaters — May  Drop 
Niagara  and  Westchester — Want 
to  Co-operate 


Indianapolis,  Oct.  6. — A  long  list  of 
important  resolutions  were  presented 
and  all  of  these,  which  are  reproduced 
in  full  below,  were  passed  as  intro¬ 
duced. 

There  was  some  surprise  expressed 
that  there  was  no  resolution  on  con¬ 
tingent  commissions. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  made  the 
following  report: 

Non-Residents  Brokers 

“We  recommend  a  re  affirmation  of 
the  Association  principles  favoring  pay¬ 
ment  of  commissions  to  non-resident 
brokers  on  property  owned  by  non¬ 
residents,  provided  the  whole  insur¬ 
ance  is  placed  at  rates  and  rules  to 
which  the  risk  is  subject  locally.  Wa 
also  re-affirm  the  ruling  that  no  com¬ 
mission  should  be  paid  to  non-resident 
brokers  on  property  owned  by  resi¬ 
dents. 

Floater  and  Schedule  Policies 

“Whereas,  it  is  now  clear  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  agents  of  the  United  States  that 
the  time  has  come  for  companies  to 
demonstrate  whether  they  stand  whol¬ 
ly  with  their  agents  or  not,  and  in  as 
much  as  the  action  of  some  companies 
in  writing  floater  policies  covering 
risks  in  the  agent’s  territory,  usually 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  the 
agent  is  permitted  to  grant,  discredit¬ 
ing  the  agent  of  said  company,  is  an 
injury  to  the  interests  of  all  companies 
and  agents,  therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  Grievance  Committee  be  re¬ 
quested  to  investigate  with  care  and 
diligence  all  reported  cases  of  such 
floater  or  schedule  policies,  other  than 
steam  railroad  lines  and  report  through 
the  bulletin  any  companies  which  con¬ 
tinue  such  practice. 

Co-operating  List 

“We  recommend  that  the  Niagara 
Fire  and  the  Westchester  be  urged  by 
this  Convention  to  give  favorable  reply 
to  the  Association’s  letter  of  June  27, 
1914,  but  if,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
a  favorable  reply  has  not  been  received, 
the  Executive  Committee  is  directed, 
with  regret,  to  issue  notice  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  agents  to  the  effect  that  these 
companies  have  been  dropped  from  the 
co-operating  list,  giving  the  reasons 
for  this  action. 

Underwriters'  Agencies 

“In  view  of  the  substantial  progress 
made  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
underwriters’  annexes,  we  desire  espe¬ 
cially  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
stand  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  steadfastly  refusing  to  oper¬ 
ate  these  annexes,  and  to  urge  upon 
our  members  more  marked  preference 
in  placing  their  business  with  these 
companies.  Secondly,  we  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  Continental,  the  Fi- 
delity-Phenix  and  the  Sun  Fire  office 
in  superseding  their  underwriters’ 
agencies  by  duly  incorporated  and  capi¬ 
talized  companies  and  feel  that  we 
should  particularly  thank  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  the  Fidelity-Phenix  for  their 
leadership  in  this  matter,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  the  hope  that  all  un¬ 
derwriters’  agencies  will  at  an  early 
date  take  steps  toward  incorporation. 

“We  call  upon  agents  to  continue 
their  efforts  for  sola  agency  represen¬ 
tation  and  pledge  continued  support  of 
this  organization  to  local  rules  for 
agency  limitation. 

Co-operation 

“To  the  end  that  closer  and  more 
harmonious  relations  may  be  maintain¬ 
ed  between  companies  and  agents  and 
that  both  cause  and  chance  for  misun¬ 
derstanding  may  be  avoided,  we  ten¬ 
der  to  the  companies  through  their  va¬ 
rious  organizations,  our  co-operation 
and  assistance  in  carrying  forward  all 


proper  movements  for  the  general  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  business. 

Agency  Qualification  Laws 

“We  recommend  that  the  committee 
on  legislation  continue  its  co-operation 
with  the  State  associations  to  secure 
the  passage  of  agents’  license  laws  in 
all  the  States. 

Return  Commissions 

“The  Executive  Committee  is  author¬ 
ized  to  raise  among  American  Union 
agents  additional  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prosecuting  this  question  to  a 
conclusion  before  the  proper  courts. 

Reduced  Taxation 

“We  recommend  continued  effort  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  to  secure 
reduced  insurance  taxation,  and  again 
offer  to  co-operate  with  other  insur¬ 
ance  interests  in  this  effort. 

Agent  Compensation  in  Texas 

“We  again  record  our  protest  against 
the  continued  attitude  of  the  compan¬ 
ies  in  respect  to  agents’  compensation 
in  Texas,  and  instruct  the  Executive 
Committee  to  continue  its  efforts  until 
this  unfair  discrimination  is  ended. 

National  Office 

“The  resolution  of  the  Minnesota  As¬ 
sociation  referring  to  the  removal  of 
national  headquarters  to  a  more  cen¬ 
tral  point  is  referred  to  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee. 

U  S.  Mails  and  Unauthorized  Insurance 

“We  recommend  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  extended  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Jones  of  Washington  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  mails 
to  companies  operating  illegally  in  the 
various  States  and  recommends  that 
when  this  bill  next  comes  before  Con¬ 
gress  our  members  be  requested  to 
urge  upon  their  representatives  at 
Washington  the  support  of  this  meas¬ 
ure. 

Uniform  Blanks 

“In  view  of  the  success  attending 
the  use  of  these  blanks  by  individual 
agents,  we  recommend  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  now  obtain  the 
same  from  the  national  office  for  use 
with  all  their  companies.  We  urge  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
to  confer  with  the  committees  of  our 
Association  in  arranging  any  amend¬ 
ment  desired  by  the  companies,  and 
pledge  the  support  of  this  Association 
to  any  form  of  accounts  current  which 
is  adopted  by  the  National  Board  as  the 
result  of  such  conference. 

“Re-insurance  and  net  lines,  we  re¬ 
affirm  our  recommendation  that  com¬ 
panies  and  agents  encourage  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  net  line  writing,  and  fa¬ 
vor  wherever  possible  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  practice  of  writing  large 
lines  far  beyond  the  carrying  capacity 
of  a  company.  The  large  line  re-in¬ 
sured  elsewhere  removes  the  business 
from  the  local  market  and  deprives 
other  agents  and  licensed  companies  of 
their  proper  income. 

Casualty  and  Surety  Section 

“We  recommend  that  the  by-laws  of 
this  Association  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  standing  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  ‘Casualty  and  Surety 
Committee,’  the  chairman  of  which  is 
to  be  elected  at  our  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  The  chairman  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  president 
shall  select  no  less  than  five  members 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  this 
committee  to  have  charge,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
casualty  and  surety  interest  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

“The  secretary  is  instructed  to  in¬ 
clude  this  amendment  in  the  next  print¬ 
ed  edition  of  constitution  and  by-laws.’’ 


PRES.  JOHN  T.  STONE  HOST  AT 
LUNCHEON  TO  MARYLAND  MEN 

President  John  T.  Stone,  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday. to 
all  Maryland  Casualty  agents  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention. 
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Novel  Plan  of  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Local  Agents — Big  Member¬ 
ship  Campaign 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  5.— Members  of 
the  New  York  State  Association  at- 
iending  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Claypool  to-day 
and  appointed  a  membership  and  a 
grievance  committee  to  handle  details 
in  every  county  in  the  State.  There  are 
fifty-two  counties  in  New  York  State, 
and  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  the  appointment  of  forty 
county  chairmen  of  grievance  commit¬ 
tees.  There  will  be  concentration  of 
effective  kind  on  membership,  also. 

On  Friday  of  next  week  G.  T.  Ams- 
den,  Rochester;  and  William  H.  He- 
cox,  Binghamton,  will  meet  some  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  suburban  agents’ 
association  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  in 
New  York  City.  There  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  plan  of  taking  in  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Association,  which  has  300 
agents. 


CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

Resident  Agent  Laws  Obstructive 

He  pointed  out  that  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  industries  in  America  are  not  own¬ 
ed  where  they  are  located.  Many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  hungry  for  fac¬ 
tories,  and  offer  every  inducement  to 
get  them,  including  free  sites.  Large 
cities  pour  a  constant  stream  of  invest¬ 
ment  into  newer  communities  which  are 
anxious  to  receive  these  enterprises. 
Yet,  while  in  one  State  there  is  keen 
sympathy  to  attract  outside  capital,  in 
another  there  is  a  demand  that  the 
owner  of  the  industries  shall  insure  in 
the  State  and  keep  commissions  in  the 
State.  It  is  natural  that  industries, 
owned  in  New  York  for  instance,  would 
want  to  carry  out  the  insurance  trans¬ 
action  in  New  York. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  he  said, 
that  while  some  agents  will  conscien¬ 
tiously  observe  statutes,  another  agent 
will  find  ways  to  get  around  them. 
Thus  resident  agency  laws  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  valuation  of  the  law  and  a 
penalty  on  observance  of  the  law. 

What  the  Law  Should  Control 

Mr.  Markham  said  he  had  heard 
these  arguments  a  dozen  years  ago. 
When  the  National  Association  made 
its  first  fight  on  overhead  writing,  the 
fire  agents  had  met  economic  objections 
by  resolute  control.  In  his  view  the 
agents’  territory  should  be  respected, 
but  law  should  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  commission  of  a  non-resident 
broker  upon  the  property  of  non-resi¬ 
dents. 

J.  T.  Stone  Explains  the  Issue 

Mr.  Stone  explained  how  he  had 
every  disposition  to  protect  and  did 
protect  agents.  The  Maryland  does  not 
appoint  salaried  resident  managers. 
He  believes  in  community  of  interest 
between  agent  and  company,  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  home  office,  and  is  strong 
for  contingent  commissions.  He  would 
favor  a  resident  agency  law  if  it  could 
be  enacted  to  recognize  the  right  of 
all  parties  to  place  business  where  they 
please — if  business  is  issued  in  the 
State  where  it  covers — and  if  it  recog¬ 
nized  within  bounds  the  rights  of  local 
agents.  H'e  said  frankly  that  he  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  attempts  un¬ 
der  resident  agency  laws  for  agents  not 
controlling  business  to  monopolize  com¬ 
missions. 

George  D.  Webb  told  of  a  case  in 
Oklahoma  where  an  agent  not  placing 
the  business  had  demanded  $1,700  for 
countersigning  the  policy. 

Loyal  Durand,  of  Milwaukee,  said  the 
resident  agency  law  and  anti-discrim- 
inatory  law  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

American  Union  Raises  Laugh 

W.  J.  Carey,  of  Cincinnati,  began  the 
session  Tuesday  by  reading  the  re¬ 
port  on  defunct  company  commissions. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 


SIDE-LIGHTS 


Order  of  the  Bean 

The  Order  of  the  Bean  is  the  latest 
adjunct  to  the  agents’  convention.  It 
i3  not  a  Boston  output  but  was  origi¬ 
nally  cooked  in  Cincinnati.  Local 
Agent  Carey,  of  that  city,  is  Chief 
“Baker.”  “Bean”  is  slang  for  head. 
“Sir,  your  pate  is  as  empty  as  a  bean,” 
said  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Order  of  the 
Bean  has  a  jolly  initiation  which  lasts 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Everybody  is 
well  baked  and  feels  that  Dr.  Johnson’s 
definition  is  about  right. 

*  *  * 

Wrote  the  Superintendent’s  Bond 

G.  T.  Amsden,  president  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Agents  Association,  wrote 
the  personal  bond  of  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent  of  insurance,  Jesse  S.  Phillips, 
of  New  York,  when  the  latter  qualified. 
•  •  • 

Exclusive  Gotham 

If  there  is  any  agent  from  Greater 
New  York  in  the  midst  of  this  conven¬ 
tion,  he  is  registering  from  some  other 
city. 

•  *  • 

Tiber  Note 

Charles  E.  Sheldon  is  of  the  distin¬ 
guished,  Roman  senator  type  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Put  a  robe  and  a  toga  on 
him  and  he  is  the  image  of  the  trage¬ 
dian  Louis  James  as  he  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

*  *  * 

From  Georgia 

G.  Arthur  Howell,  of  Atlanta,  a  con¬ 
sistent  convention  goer  and  an  able 
agent,  is'  no  relation  of  Clark  Howell, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  a 
paper  that  has  no  competition  in  the 
morning — and  looks  it.  This  is  not  im¬ 
portant  information,  but  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  has  been  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  several  times  and  now  answers  it. 
*  *  * 

The  New  Reporter 

Lewis  Johnson,  for  years  the  star 
man  on  the  “Courier-Journal”  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  one  of  the  awful  crew  of  re¬ 
porters  in  that  city  which  love  to  rout 
prominent  citizens  out  of  bed  at  3  in 
the  morning  to  answer  their  questions 
about  inconsequentialities,  has  fallen 
from  grace.  He  has  joined  the  staff 
of  an  insurance  paper. 

*  *  * 

Not  Good  on  Fox  Trot 

Evidently,  fire  insurance  agents  do 
not  care  much  for  Vernon  Castleing. 
The  dance  at  the  Claypool  turned  out 
more  musicians  than  dancers. 

*  *  * 

Watching  the  Agents 

Lawyer  Doyle,  of  the  National  Board, 
was  on  hand  to  watch  the  proceedings; 
so  was  Colonel  Hollister,  the  credit 
rating  man. 

*  *  * 

Hall  to  Publish  a  Paper 

Thrasher  Hall,  the  Chicago  fire  in¬ 
surance  adjuster,  author  of  the  text 
books  “Hall  on  Insurance  Adjust¬ 
ments”  and  “Hall  on  Fire  Insurance” 
i3  watching  the  convention.  He  said  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  that  he  is  to 
begin  the  publication  of  a  paper  in 
Chicago  called  “The  Fire  Loss  Ad¬ 
juster.” 


BOSTON  AND  LITTLE  ROCK 

HOT  AFTER  NEXT  MEETING 

Among  the  chief  cities  that  are  al¬ 
ready  preparing  to  launch  a  campaign 
for  the  next  convention  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  Boston  and  Little  Rock.  Good 
sized  delegations  from  both  cities  are 
in  attendance  and  a  hot  fight  is  expect¬ 
ed  at  the  Midyear  Conference,  when 
the  next  meeting  place  will  be  decided 
upon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ON 

ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 


FORMULATE  DEFINITE  RULES  ON 
OVER-HEAD  WRITING 


Assail  Re-insurance  Treaties  and  Take 
Stand  for  Net  Lines — Other 
Features  of  Report 

The  report  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  E.  C.  Roth  is  chairman, 
touched  on  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
association  during  the  year.  Concern¬ 
ing  over-head  writing  the  report  said: 
Over-head  Writing  Practices 

Several  questions  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  executive  committee  for  rul¬ 
ings  as  to  the  application  of  the  over¬ 
head  writing  principles,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  ruled  that  the  policy  is  to 
be  written  by  the  agent  commissioned 
for  the  territory  in  which  the  risk  is 
located;  that  the  insurance  shall  be 
written  at  the  rates  and  rules  to  which 
the  risk  is  subject  locally,  that  if  the 
property  is  owned  by  a  resident,  no 
commission  is  payable  to  an  outside 
broker;  if  owned  by  a  non-resident  a 
division  of  commission  with  the  broker 
is  permissable. 

When  the  over-head  writing  princi¬ 
ples  were  established  the  only  exemp¬ 
tion  recognized  was  schedules  on 
steam  railroads.  We  find  that  certain 
companies  and  agents  and  some  com¬ 
pany  organizations  have  recognized 
other  exemptions  not  authorized  by  the 
association.  We  find  this  clause  in 
the  over-head  writing  rules  of  one  of 
the  company  organizations: 

“This  rule  does  not  apply  to  railroad 
property  written  under  schedules,  nor 
to  blanket  grain  policies  written  under 
the  elevator  and  warehouse  schedules, 
retail  lumber  yards,  automobiles,  nor 
to  such  risks  as  may  be  especially  au¬ 
thorized.” 

This  question  of  exemption  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter,  which  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  this  convention  with  a  view  to 
making  some  declaration  as  a  code 
guide  to  company  and  agents. 

Agents  to  Blame  Too 

Complaint  is  made  that  while  agents 
require  companies  to  protect  them 
against  over-head  writing,  they  do  not 
in  turn  protect  their  fellow  agents; 
that  when  they  have  a  risk  to  place  in 
a  locality  other  than  their  own,  they 
select  companies  not  represented  in 
that  locality  in  preference  to  writing 
the  risk  through  the  local  agent  in  rep¬ 
resented  companies. 

In  all  declarations  of  the  National 
Association  on  over-head  writing,  it 
has  opposed  such  practice  by  agents 
as  well  as  companies.  The  obligation 
is  two  sided.  Agents  who  will  not  re¬ 
spect  the  territory  of  other  agents 
cannot  complain  if  their  territory  is 
not  respected  by  brokers  and  compa¬ 
nies.  Agents  realize  how  essential  it 
is  to  stand  together  for  good  practices, 
and  the  few  exceptions  where  agents 
deliberately  evade  their  obligations  to 
fellow  members  must  be  strongly  con¬ 
demned. 

Favor  Credit  Reform 

The  association  has  continued  to 
favor  reform  in  the  credit  evil  and 
notes  with  satisfaction  the  increasing 
number  of  local  boards  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  companies.  Bills  were 
introduced  in  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  to  void  the  policy  in  case  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  was  not  made  with¬ 
in  a  specified  time,  but  neither  were 
passed. 

We  should  not  encourage  legislation 
since  it  is  far  better  to  settle  these 
matters  between  the  agents  and  the 
companies  themselves.  Reasonable 
credit  is  not  harmful  and  possibly  nec¬ 
essary,  and  in  some  isolated  cases  ex¬ 
tended  credit  may  be  necessary,  but 
where  this  results  in  the  introduction 
o‘  bad  practices,  which  amount  to  spe¬ 
cial  favors  and  even  rebating,  it  be¬ 


comes  necessary  to  favor  methods 
eliminating  the  evil. 

Re-insurance  Treaties  and  Net  Lines 

The  National  Association  at  its 
Minneapolis  convention  took  a  long 
step  forward  in  assailing  this  deep- 
rooted  practice.  It  was  then  declared 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  net  line  writing,  and  a 
call  was  issued  upon  companies  and 
agents  to  aid  “in  discontinuing  the 
practice  of  writing  large  lines  far  be¬ 
yond  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  com¬ 
panies.” 

There  has  been  some  complaint  that 
our  action  has  not  led  to  perceptible 
improvement.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
declaration  was  to  look  toward  the 
future  with  a  view  to  developing  senti¬ 
ment  which  would  bring  about  in  time 
effective  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  toward  modification,  which 
has  been  aided  materially  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war. 

Policy  of  the  Association 

In  some  quarters  the  Association  is 
criticised  for  what  is  termed  its  ag¬ 
gressive  poiicy  and  disregard  for  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  companies. 
Agents  have  come  to  rely  upon  the 
Association  and  the  Bulletin  as  the 
medium  through  which  their  com¬ 
plaints  can  be  voiced.  It  is  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  this  expectation  that  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Association  have  developed. 
The  National  Association  must  give  its 
first  concern  to  the  interests  of  the 
local  agents,  simply  because  no  other 
organization  will  do  so,  and  we  feel 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  cov¬ 
ering  a  long  period  of  years  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  resulted  in  maintaining  bet¬ 
ter  practices  and  in  gaining  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  Bulletin  a  notable  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  and  respect. 

Reporting  on  the  casualty  section 
the  committee  said: 

The  Bulletin  has  continued  its  Casu¬ 
alty  Section  and  made  itself  useful  to 
all  members. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

PRODUCE  GOOD  RESULTS 


LOCAL  AGENTS  URGED  TO  ASSERT 
THEIR  POWER 


Committee  on  Legislation  Shows  Need 
for  Further  Reforms  to  Protect 
Agents’  Business 


George  D.  Markham,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  legislation,  present¬ 
ed  that  committee’s  report  which 
showed  effective  work  in  shaping  leg¬ 
islation.  The  committee  co-operated 
with  the  committee  on  laws  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board. 

Control  of  Rates 

State  control  of  rates  in  any  degree 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  local  agents, 
said  the  committee.  From  political  ne¬ 
cessity  State  control  produces  a  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  the  rates.  And  as 
only  a  slight  fall  in  the  average  rate 
will  obliterate  the  narrow  margin  of 
profit  in  the  operations  of  most  of  the 
companies,  we  may  well  fear,  if  rates 
are  forced  too  low,  the  early  failure  or 
withdrawal  or  re-insurance  of  all  but 
the  most  successful  companies.  From 
this  catastrophe  no  one  can  deliver 
our  business  but  the  local  agents,  who 
are  able,  if  they  choose,  to  control  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  each  State  and  secure 
adequate  consideration  for  the  rating 
bureaus.  Therefore  now,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  the  business  needs  active,  earn¬ 
est,  intelligent  and  loyal  agents,  com¬ 
petent  to  fight  off  the  consolidation  of 
the  business  into  a  few  great  compa¬ 
nies  which  would  be  able  to  dictate  to 
agents  and  legislators,  because  indis¬ 
pensable  to  both. 

Suppressing  “Underwriters” 

On  the  suppression  of  underwriters 
agencies  the  committee  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  agents  can  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  their  State  commis¬ 
sioners  and  obtain  rulings  without  re¬ 


course  to  special  enactment  by  the 
legislature.  We  feel  that  much  is  to 
be  gained  if  the  underwriters’  annexes 
can  be  suppressed  without  seeking  re¬ 
lief  by  legislation.  Yet  we  recognize  it 
may  be  necessary  still  further  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  this  source  of  relief  to  secure 
a  final  elimination  of  the  underwriters’ 
agency. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  and 
little  is  heard  nowadays  in  justification 
of  this  transparent  attempt  to  make 
two  companies  out  of  one,  said  the  re¬ 
port.  The  recent  organization  of  the 
American  Eagle  Fire  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Fidelity  Underwriters’ 
points  out  the  right  course  to  take  in 
the  case  of  those  underwriters’  annex¬ 
es  which  are  worth  preserving. 

Licensing  of  Adjusters 

Bills  for  licensing  adjusters  appeared 
in  so  many  legislatures  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  curious  to  know  their  origin. 
The  National  Association  has  never 
considered  this  subject.  •  Perhaps  some 
zealous  adjuster  for  the  assured  in¬ 
vented  the  idea,  suggests  the  report. 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
oppose  these  bills. 

Commissions  to  Non-Residents 

“We  recommend,”  said  the  commit¬ 
tee,  “that  this  convention  re-affirm  its 
principles  as  regards  the  payment  of 
commissions  to  non-resident  brokers 
on  property  owned  by  non-residents 
and  placed  at  the  ‘rates  and  rules  to 
which  the  risk  is  subject  locally.’ 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  States  to 
enact  laws  limiting  or  forbidding  the 
payment  of  commissions  on  brokered 
business. 

“Your  committee  sees  considerable 
peril  in  this  matter  in  connection  with 
over-head  writing.  We  cannot  expect 
companies  to  refrain  from  over-head 
writing  if  agents  refuse  to  pay  a  bro¬ 
kerage  to  non-resident  agents  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  National 
Association.  Nor  should  we  be  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  where  denied 
a  legitimate  commission  the  non-resi¬ 
dent  broker  can  usually  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  property  owner  to  use  the 
ample  ‘counter  market’  in  New  York 
City  and  London.  This,  of  course,  re¬ 
sults  in  the  loss  of  the  business  both 
to  the  resident  agent  and  the  licensed 
company. 

“While  the  acts  of  some  licensed 
companies  in  connection  with  non¬ 
resident  brokers  is  contrary  to  good 
practice,  may  we  not,  in  attempting  to 
cure  one  evil,  establish  a  still  worse 
condition  for  the  local  agent  and  the 
agency  company? 

Reforms  Still  Needed 

“Your  committee  on  legislation  has 
opportunity  to  see  how  necessary  to 
the  proper  shaping  of  public  opinion  is 
the  loyal  service  of  an  intelligent  body 
of  local  agents.  Therefore  it  cannot 
close  this  report  without  a  plea  to  this 
convention  to  denounce  clearly  the 
abuses  which  debase  the  agency  class; 
such  as  the  reckless  appointment  of 
unfit  agents  only  to  gain  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  premiums  which  may  be  a  dis¬ 
credit  if  net  earnings  fall  conspicuous¬ 
ly;  such  as  the  inconsiderate  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  an  agency  appoint¬ 
ment  by  plainting  a  competing  agency 
of  the  same  company  or  its  annex  in 
a  faithful  agent’s  territory;  such  as 
the  double  dealing  which  pledges  co¬ 
operation  to  our  association,  in  order 
to  get  our  business,  and  then  secretly 
writes  cut-rate  and  loose  form  insur¬ 
ance  for  non-resident  brokers;  such  as 
the  writing  of  enormous  lines  which 
must  be  largely  re-insured  in  a  distant 
market,  thus  depriving  the  other  local 
agents  and  companies  of  lines  which 
they  could  write. 

“All  these  things  take  the  heart  out 
of  local  agents  and  make  them  indif¬ 
ferent  to  what  may  happen  to  the 
business.  Only  a  few  companies  lead 
in  these  practices,  but  their  swollen 
premiums  tempt  imitators.  Cannot  we 
arouse  the  better  local  agents  of  the 
United  States  to  discriminate  against 
the  companies  which  indulge  in  such 
practices.  And  cannot  the  other  com- 
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SEES  NEED  FOR  PROFIT- 

SHARING  COMPENSATION 

EFFECTS  OF  USING  CONTINGENT 
COMMISSIONS 


David  Rumsey  Voices  Warning — 

Would  Benefit  All  Interests — Figur¬ 
ing  the  Contingent  Elements 


The  fire  insurance  business  faces  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  form  of 
profit-sharing  compensation,  according 
to  David  Rumsey,  vice-president  and 
counsel  of  the  Continental  Insurance 
Co.,  who  addressed  the  convention  on 
“Contingent  Commissions.”  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  method,  Mr.  Rumsey 
reached  the  conclusion  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  would  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
the  agent,  the  company  and  the  public 
and  would  solve  some  of  the  present 
agency  problems. 

Growing  Interest  in  Profit-Sharing 
Commissions 

“Viewed  narrowly,”  said  Mr.  Rumsey, 
“the  subject  is  a  simple  question  of 
cost.  The  company  wants  business. 
It  wants  good  business  and  all  that  its 
capacity  will  enable  it  to  assume.  It 
wants  to  be  supplied  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense  consistent  with  maintenance  of 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agent 
controls  business  or  by  his  services  can 
secure  it,  and  he  wants  to  be  paid  as 
much  as  he  is  able  to  secure  for  his 
services  and  his  power  of  control.  The 
situation  is  commercial.  The  agent  can 
drive  the  price  for  his  services  up  to 
the  point  where  he  loses  his  supply  of 
companies  and  the  company  can  drive 
down  the  price  until  it  loses  its  agent 
and  its  business.  So  common  sense 
usually  prevails  and  an  agreement  is 
reached  upon  a  middle  ground  of  fair¬ 
ness  to  both  parties  as  indicated  by  the 
light  of  experience. 

“For  years  it  has  been  contended  by 
some  of  the  men  of  large  minds  and 
extended  experience  in  the  business 
that  a  general  change  in  the  manner  of 
paying  agents  so  as  to  include  the 
profit-sharing  feature  would  work  an 
immense  benefit  to  companies,  to  agents 
and  to  the  public,”  Mr.  Rumsey  said. 
Nor  has  the  belief  diminished  with  the 
lapse  of  years.  It  has  increased  notably 
in  the  past  few  years.  It  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  company  managers  and 
favorably  considered  by  them  to  the 
extent  that  the  efficacy  of  contingent 
commissions  is  pronounced  by  many 
company  officials  as  unqualifiedly  good 
for  the  companies  interests  and  by 
many  others  as  at  least  worthy  of  se¬ 
rious  and  general  trial. 

Mr.  Rumsey  called  attention  to  the 
drift  toward  profit-sharing  commissions 
and  said  the  insurance  commissioners 
have  taken  it  up  with  enthusiasm.  The 
legislatures  of  three  States  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  imposing,  by  law,  contingent  com¬ 
missions  upon  the  insurance  business 
and  thus  depriving  both  agents  and 
companies  of  the  right  of  private  con¬ 
tract  concerning  the  payment  for 
agency  services.  If  the  companies  and 
agents  do  not  themselves  settle  the 
matter  and  adopt  in  some  form  the 
profit-sharing  idea  as  applied  to  agents 
compensation,  an  attempt  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  will  be  a  grave  and 
growing  factor. 

No  Injury  Would  Result 

“This  question  of  profit-sharing  com¬ 
missions,”  said  Mr.  Rumsey,  “is  force¬ 
fully  presenting  itself  for  decision.  Let 
us  decide  it  from  within  the  business, 
not  have  it  decided  for  us  from  without. 
If  our  decision  is  that  the  contingent 
plan  of  compensation  is  good  or  that 
it  is  worth  a  trial,  let  us  effect  the 
change  voluntarily,  forestalling  further 
legislative  agitation.  If  our  decision  is 
that  the  contingent  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  is  unfair  to  the  interests  of  agents, 
companies  or  the  public,  and  that  it 
should  be  rejected,  let  us  at  least  have 
given  the  subject  such  fair  and  careful 
thought  as  to  be  prepared  to  demon¬ 


strate  our  conclusions.  The  subject 
is  undeniably  pressing  for  our  decision 
and  the  time  for  determining  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  only  opportune  but  urgent. 
There  should  be  no  man  connected 
with  the  business  of  fire  insurance, 
whether  as  company  representative  or 
local  agent,  who  permits  himself  to  re¬ 
main  lacking  in  a  definitely  formulated 
opinion  on  this  subject  expressed  in 
such  manner  that  the  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  our  business  upon  this  point 
may  be  known. 

“At  the  risk  of  an  anti-climax  to  this 
address,  I  wish  to  tell  you  now  my  own 
conclusion.  It  is  that  while  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  compensating  agents 
so  as  to  include  the  profit-sharing  idea 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
our  business,  nevertheless  the  change 
is  dictated  by  sound  principles;  that 
contingent  commissions  can  be  put  in 
force  not  only  without  injury  to  the 
agents,  the  companies  or  the  public, 
but  with  benefit  to  those  three  inter¬ 
ests;  that  the  plan  is  worthy  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  sustained  trial;  that  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  details  of  any  plan  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  to  be  made,  and 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  both 
of  agents  and  of  companies  that  they 
should  together  adopt  the  plan  and  con¬ 
trol  its  adjustments  without  permitting 
the  reform  to  be  forced  upon  them  by 
legislative  action. 

Must  Be  Controlled  by  Co-operation 

“Practically  every  principle  which 
applies  to  the  sale  or  traffic  in  property 
or  other  commodities,”  he  said,  “breaks 
down  when  applied  to  fire  insurance. 
The  sale  of  commodities  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  either  through  natural  forces  or 
through  law  by  means  of  the  force  of 
competition.  The  sale  of  fire  insurance 
cannot  be  regulated  by  competition  and 
must,  either  by  agreement  or  by  law, 
be  controlled  by  means  of  co-operation. 
This  has  recently  been  recognized  as  to 
rates  of  premium.  It  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  subject  of  payment  of 
agents  for  securing  premiums. 

“The  influence  of  the  prevailing 
method  of  compensation  is  toward  the 
securing  of  high  rated  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  more  hazardous  business.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  very  considerably  modified 
where  graded  commissions  are  in  use 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  three 
different  percentages  of  commission 
which  are  based  upon  the  comparative 
hazard  of  the  different  classes  to  which 
the  percentages  apply,  but  within  the 
limits  of  each  class  the  tendency  which 
is  fostered  by  the  present  system  is 
to  induce  the  agent  to  prefer  the  high 
rated  and,  therefore,  the  more  hazard¬ 
ous  business.” 

Where  the  Agent’s  Interests  Lie 

Mr.  Rumsey  pointed  out  that  while 
agents  continue  to  be  paid  a  commis¬ 
sion  which  is  fixed  at  a  percentage  of 
the  premium  to  be  charged  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  be  negligent  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  existence  of  removable  fire- 
producing  conditions  and  indifferent  to 
the  removal  of  defects.  The  existing 
system  penalizes  the  agent  for  his  care 
of  the  public  interest  and  the  interest 
of  his  principal,  the  insurance  company, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human 
nature  that  insurance  agents  should 
devote  their  lives  to  a  study  of  com¬ 
parative  fire  hazards  or  should  ener¬ 
getically  perform  the  public  service  of 
instructing  property  owners  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  eliminating  removable  fire  haz¬ 
ards  when  the  more  expert  and  active 
he  becomes  the  less  money  he  is  able 
to  earn  from  his  business.  Every  time 
a  defective  condition  is  removed  or  an 
improvement  in  the  fire  hazard  secured 
which  gains  for  the  property  owner  a 
reduction  of  premium  of  $10,  it  costs 
the  agent  at  least  $1.50  loss  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  activities. 

“For  these  reasons,”  continued  Mr. 
Rumsey,  “I  say  that  the  present  method 
of  compensating  agents  is  unfair  to  the 
agents  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  com¬ 
panies  and  to  the  community.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  a  change  in 
the  method  of  compensation  should 
necessarily  be  made.  No  change  should 


be  made  unless  a  fairer  means  of  pay¬ 
ment  can  be  secured,  but  as  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  is  unfair,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  remedy  it. 

Effects  of  Contingent  Plan 

“The  contingent  commission  plan 
contemplates  the  payment  of  a  flat  com¬ 
mission  based  on  a  percentage  of  pre¬ 
mium  but  supplements  this  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  percentage  fig¬ 
ured  upon  profit. 

“The  payment  of  commission  based 
on  profits  tends  to  minimize,  if  not  to 
counteract,  the  influence  of  the  straight 
commission  plan,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  toward  neglect  and  incompetence. 
In  addition  to  this  negative  value  of 
the  profit-sharing  plan,  it  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  and  affirmative  advantage  of  ac¬ 
tively  stimulating  an  agent  to  just 
those  things  which  are  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  policyholders  and  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Broader  Instruction  Needed 

“Few  subjects  have  more  inherent 
elements  of  interest  than  the  study  of 
comparative  fire  hazards,”  said  Mr. 
Rumsey.  “Few  subjects  have  a  wider 
range.  The  student  of  fire  insurance 
can  profitably  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
subject  all  the  knowledge  which  he  is 
able,  by  research  or  by  experience  in 
life,  to  secure.  The  education  for  the 
business  which  now  is  gained  by  expe¬ 
rience  should  be  supplemented  by  in¬ 
struction.  There  should  be  colleges  to 
teach  fire  insurance  and,  beyond  in¬ 
struction,  the  business  needs  a  widely 
reorganized  standard  of  ethics.  That 
standard  must  hold  those  engaged  in 
insurance  up  to  the  principle  of  show¬ 
ing  their  clients  how  their  interests  can 
be  protected  in  ways  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  understanding,  and, 
above  all,  the  standard  must  include  a 
high  sense  of  regard  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  That  such  is  the  ideal  for  your 
business,  to  be  worked  for  and  to  be 
fought  for,  I  believe  you  will  agree,  but 
how  can  we  expect  great  progress  to¬ 
ward  lifting  up  the  standards  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  to  such  ideals  when  every 
agent  is  faced  with  the  brutal  fact  that 
each  improvement  of  conditions  for 
which  he  should  be  striving  reacts  di¬ 
rectly  against  his  own  advantage?’ 

Limitation  of  Local  Agents 

Mr.  Rumsey  said  there  is  another  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  which  appears  to 
be  of  primary  and  vital  importance  to 
insurance  agents,  that  is,  the  effect  of 
profit-sharing  commissions  upon  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  field  for  local  agents.  The 
body  of  local  agents  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  established  and  experienced 
men,  who  are  in  the  insurance  business 
as  their  life  work  and  principal  means 
of  livelihood.  On  the  outskirts  of  this 
body,  he  said,  there  is  a  scattering  of 
incompetent  men,  who  are  either  unwil¬ 
ling  or  unable  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  business  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken  and  who  merely  stand  ready,  as  a 
side  issue  in  their  business  life,  to  ab¬ 
sorb  such  commissions  as  may  be  se¬ 
cured  without  effort  and  without  care. 
This  condition  has  produced  agitation 
for  limitation  of  the  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  movement  has  taken  the 
form  of  arbitrary  rules  promulgated 
within  the  business  and  has  been  car¬ 
ried  even  to  the  extent  of  threatened 
regulation  by  law. 

“I  assume,”  said  Mr.  Rumsey,  “that 
your  view  favors  some  form  of  agency 
limitation,  and  I  suggest,  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  that  a  properly  adjusted 
profit-sharing  commission  plan  would 
necessarily  constitute  a  natural  agency 
limitation,  although  it  would  not,  in 
any  sense,  be  an  artificial  limitation. 
The  grave  objection  to  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number 
of  agencies  is  that  such  rules  are  arti¬ 
ficial  in  their  nature  and,  consequently, 
unstable.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  any  particular  condition 
in  the  business  and  the  artificial  rules 
which  grow  out  of  it.  If  the  rule  is  for 
a  single  agency  in  a  specified  area  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  agencies,  no 
one  can  demonstrate  why  the  number 
was  fixed  as  the  rule  establishes  it, 


and  the  unnatural  business  condition  is 
an  inevitable  source  of  friction. 

Would  Eliminate  Unskilled 

“The  amount  of  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,”  continued  Mr.  Rumsey,  “is  nec¬ 
essarily  limited  and  from  that  fact  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  agents  who 
can  profitably  conduct  the  business  is 
equally  limited.  It  is  natural  and  pro¬ 
per  that  agents  who  have  gained  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  business  through  the  con¬ 
duct  of  established  agencies  should  re¬ 
sent  the  interference  of  unskilled  men 
projecting  themselves  into  the  legiti¬ 
mate  field  of  activity  of  established 
agencies.  This  happens  because,  in 
present  conditions,  the  attraction  of 
outsiders  is  the  ability  to  secure  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  commissions  without 
risk,  without  responsibility  and  with¬ 
out  the  equipment  of  an  education  in 
the  business.  Once  you  create  a  condi¬ 
tion  where  skill,  education  and  active 
attention  to  the  insurance  business  are 
essential  to  large  returns,  the  outsider, 
who  lacks  these  qualifications,  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  eliminated.  If  these 
qualities  are  made  essential  to  the  se¬ 
curing  of  large  returns  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  you  gentlemen  who  have  them 
will  have  gone  far  toward  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  undesirable  competition.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  properly  ad¬ 
justed  profit-sharing  commission  plan 
will  go  far,  by  natural  means,  toward 
solving  the  question  of  agency  limita¬ 
tion  even  if  it  does  not  constitute  a 
complete  solution  of  that  difficult 
problem. 

“I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty 
of  determining  upon  the  details  of  a 
contingent  commission  plan  which  ade¬ 
quately  protects  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  agents.  Various  percent¬ 
ages  for  adjustment  of  flat  and  contin¬ 
gent  commissions  have  been  used  and 
suggested  as  constituting  a  proper  ad¬ 
justment.  At  present,  we  hear  fre¬ 
quently  that  the  percentages  should  be 
an  equal  division  of  12%  per  cent,  flat 
with  the  same  amount  contingent. 

Percentage  the  Crucial  Point 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “the  crucial 
point  in  this  whole  matter,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  agents  and  com¬ 
panies,  lies  here.  What  percentage  of 
flat  commission  should  be  paid  to 
agents  under  a  properly  adjusted  profit- 
sharing  plan  and  what  should  be  the 
percentage  of  contingent  commission 
which  is  fair  to  both  interests?  Which 
plan  of  those  which  have  been  adopted 
and  suggested  is  the  correct  one,  or  is 
it  necessary  to  adopt  different  percent¬ 
ages  from  any  which  have  heretofore 
been  used  in  order  to  make  proper  ad¬ 
justment  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  agents  and  of  the  companies? 
I  do  not  intend  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  directly,  but  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  certain  underlying  principles 
which  control  the  determination  of 
these  questions  and  which,  if  clearly 
recognized  and  applied,  will  make  it 
possible  for  companies  and  agents  to 
meet  upon  a  common  ground  and  agree 
upon  these  vital  questions  of  amount. 

The  Controlling  Principle 

“The  controlling  principle,”  Mr.  Rum¬ 
sey  explained,  “is  that  the  percentage 
or  flat  commission  must  not  be  so  large 
and  the  contingent  or  profit-sharing 
commission  must  not  be  so  small  that 
the  agent’s  interest  becomes  centered 
in  his  flat  commission  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  interest  in  agency  profits.  An 
unduly  large  flat  commission  or  an  un¬ 
duly  small  contingent  commission  will 
place  the  agent  in  a  situation  where  his 
pecuniary  interest  is  to  secure  any  flat 
commissions  obtainable  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  the  loss  record  of  his 
agency.  The  agent’s  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  earnings  from  his  profit- 
sharing  account  must  outweigh  the 
loss  of  flat  commissions  involved  in  the 
rejection  of  bad  business — otherwise 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  profit-sharing 
plan  breaks  down  with  no  benefit  re¬ 
sulting  either  to  the  community  or  to 
the  agents  themselves. 

“But  within  the  limits  of  this  princi- 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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TRAINED  AGENTS  NEEDED— 

AN  ERA  OF  SALESMANSHIP 


F  V.  BRUNS  SEES  ELIMINATION  OF 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Times  Call  for  Local  Men  With  Exact 
Knowledge  of  Business — Duty  of 
Companies 

In  a  live  and  effective  talk  on  “Bet¬ 
ter  Insurance  Salesmanship,”  Frederick 
V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  held  that 
no  agent  should  be  permitted  to  sell 
insurance  until  he  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  learned  policy  forms,  rate 
making  processes,  office  routine  and 
salesmanship  principles.  He  called  at 
tention  to  the  more  efficient  service 
being  rendered  by  the  companies, 
which  has  largely  taken  away  the  value 
of  the  special  agent  and  he  believed 
the  agents  should  be  in  a  position  to 
dispense  with  the  special  agent  alto¬ 
gether. 

Agents  Given  Thorough  Training 

“Someone  has  well  said,”  said  Mr. 
Bruns,  “that  the  most  mercenary  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  agent  who  does  nothing  more 
than  deliver  a  policy  and  collect  his 
premium.  In  a  masterly  address  some 
weeks  ago,  before  the  Casualty  (Agents’ 
Association,  Hugh  Chalmers  said  some¬ 
thing  which  we,  as  insurance  men, 
have  learned  to  our  sorrow:  that  ‘In¬ 
surance  comes  under  the  head  of  diffi¬ 
cult  salesmanship.’  We  sell  the  in¬ 
tangible,  something  which,  in  the  great 
majority  of  individual  sales,  our  buy¬ 
ers  never  learn  the  real  value  of.” 

In  some  cities  and  in  a  very  few 
office,  schools  are  conducted  by  agents 
where  regular  instruction  is  given  all 
of  the  employes,  inside,  and  outside 
workers,  in  the  various  technicalities 
which  make  the  business  of  insurance 
so  difficult  and  withal  so  fascinating  to 
the  real  student.  In  the  best  offices 
to-day,  said  Mr.  Bruns,  no  man  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  upon  the  street  to  sell 
insurance  until  he  has  had  at  least  six 
months  of  ten  hours  a  day  hard,  prac- 
ical  office  routine,  earning  policy  forms, 
rate  making  processes  and  basic  sales¬ 
manship  principles. 

“This  should  be  a  law  with  every 
office,”  continued  Mr.  Bruns,  “and 
agents  should  be  ashamed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  to  buyers  of  their  goods  by  ir¬ 
responsible,  make-believe  parasites  of 
solicitors.  To  my  mind,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  insurance 
salesmen  and  insurance  solicitors.  I 
am  getting  to  regard  the  insurance  sol¬ 
icitor  as  a  man  who  has  failed  in  law 
or  medicine,  or  some  other  business, 
and  uncovers  some  political,  fraternal 
or  family  influence.  His  standard  of 
living  is  such  that  he  is  able  to  live 
comfortably  on  the  three  hundred  to 
a  thousand  dollars  annually  that  he 
gets  out  of  the  business.  The  sales¬ 
man,  however,  is  in  the  class  of  the 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  man;  the  men 
who  know  every  element  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  its  history  to  its  most  elusive 
details.” 

Genuine  Salesmen  Needed 

He  said  he  was  impressed  more  and 
more  with  the  fact  that  the  business 
of  insurance  is  being  conducted  by  the 
$10,000  a  year  salesman.  The  selling 
force  for  insurance  companies  is  get¬ 
ting  to  resemble  the  home  office  or¬ 
ganization, — college  men,  keen,  aggres¬ 
sive,  brainy,  executive  individuals. 

The  differentiation  between  the  sol¬ 
icitor  and  the  salesman  has  not  been 
emphasized  enough,  he  said.  The  buy¬ 
ing  public  now  demands  from  insurance 
men  dollar  for  dollar,  not  only  in  the 
character  of  the  indemnity  delivered, 
but  also  in  the  character  of  service. 
He  cited  the  development  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  showing  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  selling  talk  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  salesman  is  “Service.”  Thus 
far,  generally  in  insurance  it  has  been 


about  one-eighth  “Service,”  he  said, 
and  that  has  been  purely  advertised 
“Service”  and  not  goods  delivered. 

Special  Agents  Superseded 

“Insurance  companies  must  waken  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  function 
other  than  the  furnishing  of  indem¬ 
nity,”  continued  Mr.  Bruns.  “They 
must  train  their  selling  force  and  for 
this  they  have  the  material  available 
in  their  special  agents  or  travelling 
representatives.  The  duties  of  these 
same  special  agents,  who  were  of  esti¬ 
mable  value  in  the  past,  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  taken  away.  In  New  York 
State,  the  special  agent  as  an  inspec¬ 
tor  of  risks  has  been  supplanted  by 
inspection  bureaus;  as  an  adjuster  of 
losses,  by  adjustment  bureaus;  and 
very  soon  as  a  collector  of  balances, 
Duns  and  Bradstreets  will  take  his 
place. 

“As  sales  agents,  let  us  welcome 
these  changes  and  let  us  say  to  our 
companies,  ‘Call  your  field  men  in, 
equip  every  man  on  your  force  so  that 
he  can  go  into  any  office  in  his  field 
and  run  that  office  exactly  as  well  as 
the  agent.  When  he  can  do  that,  then 
teach  him  improved  office  methods,  bet¬ 
ter  selling  talks,  new  business  getting 
formulae,  teach  him  to  be  a  student 
of  local  conditions;  teach  him  to  be 
an  inspirer  of  men.” 

Companies  Should  Instruct  Agents 

If  companies  must  appoint  new 
agents,  Mr.  Bruns  said,  let  them  be  in 
a  position  to  teach  these  new  appoin¬ 
tees  the  rudiments  of  the  business.  No 
institution  in  the  world  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  vast  selling  organization  on  so 
loose  a  basis  as  do  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

Special  agents  should  be  master 
teachers  and  trained  salesmen  so  that 
the  new  agent  can  be  started  right 
and  the  old  agent  enthused  to  better 
practices  and  more  effective  efforts. 

Was  Never  Offered  Aid 

“During  the  seven  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance,”  he  said,  “and  the 
only  business  I  have  even  been  in  I 
have  represented  some  of  the  greatest 
stock  corporations  doing  business  in 
this  country,  with  a  working  capital  ag¬ 
gregating  $50, 009, 000  and  during  that 
time,  I  have  hazarded  their  capital  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  Yet, 
during  that  entire  time,  not  once  has 
a  company  representative  aided  me  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  helping  me  to 
make  my  business  more  efficient,  my 
office  more  profitable  to  the  company 
o>-  my  investment  of  more  value  to  my¬ 
self. 

“If  any  special  agent  had  ever  come 
into  my  office  and  acted  along  the  lines 
as  above  indicated,  I  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  him  irrevocably  in  my  heart  and 
his  company  would  have  been  the  lead¬ 
er  in  my  office.” 

New  Era  and  Its  Reward 

Mr.  Bruns  predicted  an  era  of  strife 
for  legitimate  supremacy  and  held  that 
the  insurance  company  which  co-oper¬ 
ates  with  its  selling  force  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  high  grade  salesmen,  is  the 
insurance  company  which  is  going  to 
profit  the  most,  not  only  in  the  volume 
of  business,  but  in  the  character  of  its 
risks.  Agents  will  then  be  able  to  talk 
as  salesmen.  As  capable  salesmen, 
they  will  be  able  to  drive  from  the 
field  the  vicious  parasites  who,  in  the 
guise  of  solicitors  are  pulling  away 
from  true  enterprise  that  which  is  hon¬ 
estly  its  own.  Insurance  offices  all 
over  the  country  will  then  be  concen¬ 
trated  centers  from  which  will  emanate 
aggressive  advertising  compaigns. 
Newspapers  will  no  longer  be  filled 
with  figures,  showing  the  assets,  and 
liabilities  and  the  names  of  officers  of 
insurance  companies,  which,  he  said, 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  a  huge 
joke;  but,  each  advertisement  will  be 
copied  after  the  advertising  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  developments.  Live 
thoughts  will  be  brought  forth  and  in¬ 
telligent  reading  matter  will  be  given 
to  the  public.  All  will  be  able  to  tell 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by  printed  word 
constructive  thoughts  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  collateral  value  of  insurance  in  its 
relation  to  industrial  development. 


Sees  Need  for  Profit- 

Sharing  Compensation 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

pie  there  are  other  considerations 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  One  is 
that  an  agent  should  not  be  asked  to 
speculate  with  his  livelihood  even  for 
the  benefit  of  a  general  improvement 
of  the  fire  insurance  business  or  for  a 
general  betterment  of  the  community. 
Another  is  that  an  agent  should  be 
asked  to  make  a  substantial  part  of  his 
compensation  contingent  only  if  the 
contingency  is  broad  enough  to  acquire 
the  stability  of  an  average  instead  of 
the  sporadic  uncertainty  of  a  specula¬ 
tion. 

“The  difference  between  speculation 
and  insurance  is  a  difference  of  degree. 
It  is  the  difference  between  narrowness 
and  breadth.  An  agreement,  for  a  small 
consideration,  to  pay  the  value  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  property  in  case  it  shall  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire,  standing  by  itself,  is  a  spec¬ 
ulation,  but  when  such  agreements  are 
made  in  sufficient  number  so  that  the 
average  of  loss  upon  a  large  number 
of  such  contracts  becomes  a  stable 
quantity,  then  the  point  of  speculation 
is  past  and  the  business  of  insurance 
becomes  legitimate. 

The  Local  Agency  Analyzed 

“Is  the  field  of  a  small  local  agency 
sufficiently  broad,”  said  Mr.  Rumsey, 
“to  serve  as  a  basis  for  average  results 
which  will  stabilize  the  agent’s  profit- 
sharing  commissions  instead  of  making 
them  erratic  and  uncertain? 

“Let  us  analyze  the  conditions  of  a 
local  agency  before  answering  this 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
of  an  insurance  agent  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  first,  the  usual  and 
what  may  be  termed  the  normal  work 
of  soliciting  insurance,  offering  it  to  the 
companies  in  his  agency,  the  writing  of 
policies  and  the  general  routine  work 
incident  to  the  securing  of  ordinary 
business  and  the  labor  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  such  business.  This  work 
must  be  done  and  should  be  paid  for  at 
its  value  regardless  of  results  and  the 
value  of  such  services  to  my  mind  con¬ 
stitutes  the  full  measure  of  the  flat 
commission  to  which  an  insurance 
agent  is  entitled. 

“It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  flat  com¬ 
mission  payment  should  be  an  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  an  insurance  agent 
to  make  a  fair  living.  While  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  point  of  view  appears 
to  be  measurably  correct,  it  cannot  be 


about  better  understanding  of  under¬ 
writing  practices  and  loss  reducing 
methods. 

How  Insurance  Publications  Help 

Insurance  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  he  said,  are  doing  a  great  work 
in  raising  the  standard  of  insurance 
salesmanship.  Every  Court  decision  on 
insurance  problems,  every  inspiring 
talk  on  better  methods,  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  successful  fire  agents  and  mod¬ 
ern  systematized  offices  as  quoted  and 
described  by  them,  helps  along  the 
good  work. 

“We  should  all  read  at  least  three 
papers  dealing  with  our  business  every 
week,”  concluded  Mr.  Bruns,  “thor¬ 
oughly,  religiously  and  with  honest 
hunger.  Not  one  of  us  knows  all  about 
everything  pertaining  to  our  business. 
Let  us  learn  more  every  day — let  us 
teach  more  every  hour — let  us  demand 
of  ourselves  a  real  demonstration  of 
the  ‘survival  of  the  fittest’  and  drive 
from  our  own  office  organizations  and 
from  our  competitive  field  the  inferior 
solicitor  and  part  time  agent  or  broker. 

“Ours  is  a  profession.  Make  compan¬ 
ies  and  insurers  regard  it  as  such  by 
our  own  merit.  You  and  I  are  engaged 
in  a  great  construction — distributive, 
preventative  business — to  long  held  up 
to  public  gaze  as  carried  on  by  failures 
in  everything  else.  Success  now  as 
measured  in  satisfaction,  dollars  and 
cents  for  us  and  for  our  companies, 
must  come  as  we  reach  more  closely  to 
that  pinnacle  of  difficult  attainment— 
insurance  salesmanship.” 


understood  to  mean  that  any  man  who 
sees  fit  to  constitute  himself  an  insur¬ 
ance  agent  is  entitled  to  earn  a  living 
from  his  companies  regardless  of  the 
services  which  he  performs.  But  if  the 
expression  is  intended  to  mean  that  the 
flat  commission  payable  to  agents 
should  be  a  fair  return  for  the  services 
which  I  have  described,  then  I  believe 
that  the  statement  is  sound.” 

Flat  Percentage  as  Basis 

Under  every  profit  sharing  commission  plan 
which  ever  has  been  devised,  Mr.  Kumsey 
said  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  to 
the  agent  of  a  substantial  Hat  percentage  com¬ 
mission.  To  this  extent,  the  agent’s  compen¬ 
sation  is  dependent  upon  no  contingency  and 
none  of  the  doubts  or  questions  concerning  the 
profit  sharing  commission  are  involved.  If 
this  fiat  percentage  payment  is  a  fair  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  work  of  the  agent  other  than 
that  of  expert  underwriting  and  supervision, 
a  fair  adjustment  seems  to  be  accomplished. 
The  additional  compensation  for  the  expert 
service  of  a  local  underwriter  can  only  be 
measured  in  terms  of  a  profit  sharing  com¬ 
mission,  because  it  is  only  as  results  have 
been  accomplished  that  performance  of  the 
underwriting  services  can  adequately  be 
shown,  and  I  say  to.  you  without  reservation 
that  in  any  agency,  whether  it  be  large  or 
small,  which  is  a  permanent  going  concern,  as 
distinguished  from  a  temporary  expedient  for 
the  collection  of  a  small  amount  of  commis¬ 
sions,  and  which  is  conducted  as  a  principal 
occupation  instead  of  a  slighted  side  issue, 
the  necessary  business  average  will  be  se¬ 
cured  to  make  a  profit  sharing  commission  a 
stable  factor  which  can  be  counted  upon  in 
the  long  run  with  about  the  same  assurance 
as  if  it  were  a  fiat  commission. 

A  company  cannot  clear  away  from  its  rec¬ 
ord  the  losses  of  each  year  and  start  afresh. 
The  agent  can  do  this.  A  company  with  a  200 
per  cent,  or  a  300  per  cent,  loss  ratio  at  an 
agency  in  a  single  year  will  show  a  continued 
loss  for  two  or  three  years.  The  agent  has 
the  advantage  that,  in  the  computation  of  his 
contingent  commission,  each  year  stands  by 
itself  and  while  he  may,  in  any  year,  earn 
no  contingent  commission,  the  losses  of  that 
year  are  not  charged  against  the  account  in 
a  succeeding  year.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Rum¬ 
sey  explained  there  is  a  vital  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  case  of  a  company’s  loss  record 
in  a  narrow  field  of  insurance  and  the  agent’s 
opportunity  for  securing  a  stable  average  upon 
which  his  share  of  profit  is  to  be  computed. 
Thus,  in  a  period  of  five  years,  a  company 
may  lose  far  more  than  the  total  premiums 
received  from  an  agency  during  the  entire 
time,  yet,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  the 
agent  may  have  earned  a  substantial  profit 
sharing  commission  in  every  year  but  one. 
The  importance  of  this  difference  between 
the  two  cases  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Computing  Profit  Sharing  Commissions 

Concerning  the  manner  of  computing  profit 
sharing  commissions  Mr.  Rumsey  said  that 
this  is  only  secondary  in  its  importance  to 
the  question  of  the  proper  percentage  to  be 
determined  upon.  The  only  plan  for  com¬ 
puting  profit  sharing  commissions  which  has 
had  an  extended  practical  trial  involves  the 
single  company  basis  and  charges  against 
income  only  the  losses  and  local  or  agency 
expenses.  This  plan  puts  the  company’s  pre¬ 
mium  receipts  from  the  agency,  that  is,  the 
gross  premium,  less  return  premiums  and  pre¬ 
miums  on  policies  not  taken,  upon  the  credit 
side  of  the  account  and  charges  against  that 
income,  first,  the  losses  incurred  during  the 
profit  sharing  year  on  risks  in  force  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  at  the  agency,  second, 
the  amount  of  flat  commission  paid  to  the 
agent  during  the  year  and,  third,  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  by  the  company  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  agency,  including  state  and 
local  taxes,  license  fees  and  local  board 
expenses. 

Objection  is  made  to  this  plan  he  said  by 
those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  practical  effects  in  operation  upon 
the  ground  that  a  loss  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  sufficient  to  imperil  or  to  eliminate 
the  hope  of  profit  will  tend  toward  the  de¬ 
flection  of  business  to  other  companies  which 
compensate  the  agent  upon  a  different  basis 
or  which  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  favor¬ 
able  loss  experience  for  the  current  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  continued  Mr.  Rumsey 
that  this  is  a  sound  theoretical  criticism,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  the  tendency  toward  the  transference  of 
business  is  negligible.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  two  influences,  primarily,  the  loyalty 
of  agents  and,  secondarily,  supervision  of  the 
business  by  special  agents.  If  the  objection 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  not  a  practical 
disadvantage  in  present  conditions  where 
agents  have  the  opportunity  to  transfer  busi¬ 
ness  from  a  company  which  compensates  upon 
the  profit  sharing  plan  to  a  company  which 
pays  a  higher  scale  of  flat  commissions,  how 
much  less  will  be  the  operation  of  this  in¬ 
fluence  if  all  companies  in  the  agency  are 
operating  upon  a  profit  sharing  basis. 

Pooling  the  Agency’s  Experience 

The  principal  alternative  plan  for  computing 
profit  sharing  commissions  is  that  of  pooling 
the  experience  of  the  entire  agency,  comput¬ 
ing  the  profit  upon  the  business  of  all  com¬ 
panies  collectively  and  dividing  the  liability 
for  profit  sharing  commissions  among  those 
companies  who  have  earned  a  profit.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  in  what  respect  this  alternative 
plan  is  an  improvement  upon  the  single  com¬ 
pany  basis,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  agent  or  the  companies.  The  profit  of  the 
agency,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  pooling 
the  experience  of  all  companies,  can  never  be 
greater,  but  may  be  less,  than  the  aggregate 
profits  of  the  companies  which  have  secured 
a  profit.  If  total  premiums  are  taken  upon 
one  side  of  the  account  and  total  losses  of 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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LARGER  VIEW  NEEDED 

OF  INSURANCE  AFFAIRS 

JOHN  T.  STONE  WARNS  AGAINST 
TENDENCIES 


Rests  With  Business  to  Change  Drift 
— Cites  Instances  of  Narrowness 
In  Insurance 


In  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  address 
on  "The  Larger  View,”  John  T.  Stone, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co., 
declared  that  the  conditions  facing  the 
business  required  that  all  insurance 
men  take  a  larger  and  broader  view  of 
their  work  in  order  to  combat  the  in¬ 
fluences  toward  State  insurance  and 
ether  tendencies  inimicable  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  corporation  insurance.  Legis¬ 
latures  had  refused,  when  insurance 
matters  were  under  consideration,  to 
hear  insurance  men  who  presumably 
could  speak  with  authority  on  insur¬ 
ance  needs,  because,  he  said,  they  were 
suspected  of  self-interest.  Mr.  Stone’s 
plea  was  to  get  away  from  the  narrow 
view  of  self-interest  and  to  convince 
the  public  and  legislators  that  insur¬ 
ance  men  were  for  the  larger  interests 
for  better  and  broader  insurance 
service. 

If  business  men  would  be  heard  and 
heeded  hereafter  in  shaping  legislation 
they  must  speak  unmistakably  from  the 
larger  viewpoint,  he  said.  If  they 
would  regain  the  influence  which  they 
have  lost  in  such  great  measure,  they 
must  prove  that  their  knowledge  is 
being  used  and  their  advice  is  being 
offered,  not  merely,  or  indeed  princi¬ 
pally,  to  advance  their  own  interests. 
They  must  prove  that  they  have  a 
wider  vision  and  a  broader  objective 
and  that  they  are  both  sincere  and 
earnest  in  placing  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  its  people  as  a  whole 
ahead  of  the  immediate  concerns  of 
their  own  business. 

Facing  a  New  Issue 

"The  situation  in  insurance  affairs  is 
identical  with  the  general  condition,” 
continued  Mr.  Stone.  “I  have  protested 
like  many  of  my  associates  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business,  against  the  uniform 
unwillingness  to  give  us  a  hearing  at 
State  capitols  when  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  workmen’s  compensation  has 
been  before  legislatures.  We  can  say 
truly,  and  have  said  repeatedly,  that 
our  study  of  this  very  complex  subject 
and  our  years  of  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  of  the  factors  which 
enter  into  its  right  solution,  equip  us 
tc  furnish  helpful  information  and  ad¬ 
vice.  But  we  are  always  warned  to 
keep  away.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  we  are  actuated 
only  by  the  purpose  to  influence  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interest  of  our  companies. 
We  are  ‘suspects,’  and  are,  therefore, 
kept  at  arm’s  length. 

“Let  us  recognize  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  essentially  new  at  all  in  this  situa¬ 
tion.  It  tells  us  clearly  that  we  are 
facing  the  age-long  conflict  between  the 
immediate  and  the  ultimate,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  narrow  self-interest  and 
broad  conceptions,  the  choice  between 
the  temporary  and  the  permanent,  the 
claims  of  the  incidental  against  those 
of  the  fundamental.  One  of  the  oldest 
stories  in  all  literature  and  one  whose 
portrayal  of  these  two  strains  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  as  apt  to-day  as  then, 
is  the  story  of  the  fight  between  the 
herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  Lot  and  of 
the  choice  which  Lot  made  in  response 
to  Abraham’s  generous  offer.  The  re¬ 
sult  then  was  the  same  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  ever  will  be,  Lot  chose 
the  immediate,  prospered  for  a  while, 
and  met  eventual  disaster. 

“Let  us  face  squarely  the  alterna¬ 
tive  and  realize  that  we  must  choose 
which  shall  be  the  dominant  influence 
in  our  attitude  and  conduct  as  insur¬ 
ance  men.  The  choice  is  clearly  open 
to  us.  We  are  entirely  free  to  select 
our  own  road.  My  business  here  to- 
day  is  to  present  my  reasons  for  se¬ 
lecting  the  larger  view  as  my  own,  in 
the  hope  that  the  same  choice  will  be 
yours. 

“It  is  necessary  that  we  recognize 
the  necessity  to  choose  definitely  the 


larger  way;  for  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
easily  and  certainly  drift  along  in  the 
shallow  and  treacherous  current  of  the 
narrow  stream  of  immediate  self-in¬ 
terest.  It  is  habitual  with  most  of  us 
to  test  all  business  matters  by  the 
formula  'will  it  pay?’  The  promptness 
with  which  the  affirmative  response  is 
verified  in  the  bank  account  deter¬ 
mines  our  interest  in  the  proposition. 
Ordinarily  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
that.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  change  or 
to  affect  at  all  your  attitude  as  to  these 
things. 

"Indeed,  the  larger  view  does  not 
involve  any  slackening  of  effort  in  the 
daily  quest  for  business,  even  though  it 
does  lead  one  to  devote  some  time  and 
energy,  some  thought,  and  some  money 
toward  its  realization.  The  fact  is  that 
the  men  who  see  and  follow  the  larger 
view  appear  in  many  cases,  somehow 
or  other,  to  prosper  in  larger  measure 
and  to  last  longer.  Abraham,  you  re¬ 
member,  came  out,  even  in  this  world’s 
goods,  far  ahead  of  Lot,  when  the  final 
results  of  their  respective  ways  were 
appraised. 

Time  Is  Opportune 

“Moreover,  the  larger  view  brings 
with  it  the  big  asset  of  co-operative  re¬ 
inforcement.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
concrete  application  of  my  general 
theme  to  you  gentlemen.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  period  of  change  and  flux  and 
the  insurance  business  is  sharing  in 
and  being  affected  by  this  movement  to 
a  degree  which  demands  the  closest 
interest  of  every  man  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business.  Such  interest  will 
be  productive  of  much  good  if  mani¬ 
fested  in  team  work.  Team  work 
means  better  understanding  among  our¬ 
selves,  fairer  appreciation  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  merits,  and  more  charity  to¬ 
ward  one  another’s  weaknesses,  all  of 
which  eases  the  strain  of  the  day’s 
work  and  contributes  toward  better  ma¬ 
terial  results. 

“The  present  is  a  most  opportune 
time  for  us  to  pause  and  give  earnest 
thought  to  this  matter.  The  home  of¬ 
fice  executives  of  the  companies,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  are  not  only 
awake  to  the  situation,  but  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  agency  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  dealing  with  it.  It  is  realized 
that  an  organization  comprising  the 
bulk  of  the  insurance  agents  in  a  State, 
such  as  the  Federations,  possesses  an 
almost,  if  not  an  actual,  certainty  of 
accomplishing  its  objective,  if  that  ob¬ 
jective  be  a  just  and  wise  one  and  if 
the  work  of  the  organization  be  guided 
by  the  larger  view  and  be  pursued  by 
right  methods.  My  personal  belief  is 
that  if  these  conditions  be  met,  we  are 
invincible.  And,  on  the  contrary,  that 
we  are  in  the  gravest  peril  if  we  fail 
to  meet  these  conditions. 

State  Insurance  Fallacious 

“State  insurance  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  has  made  for  itself  a  firm 
foot-hold  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
and  has  been  embodied  in  the  laws  of 
a  number  of  States  of  the  Union  and 
of  several  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 
We  believe  it  is  fallacious  economic¬ 
ally,  and  iniquitous  politically,  and  it 
i3  our  job  to  convince  to  our  belief 
every  one  who  has  any  concern  at  all 
with  the  subject.  Many  economic  fal¬ 
lacies  and  political  iniquities  have  had 
wide  acceptance  and  long  life,  because 
they  were  not  fought  unitedly,  earn¬ 
estly,  wisely  and  persistently  by  those 
who  knew  their  real  nature.  In  making 
our  fight  we  must  be  united,  earnest 
and  persistent.  But  we  must  also  be 
wise;  and  remember  that  being  ‘par¬ 
ties  in  interest’  we  are  under  suspi¬ 
cion.  We  can  only  dispel  that  suspi¬ 
cion  and  secure  for  ourselves  and  our 
cause  a  fair  hearing  everywhere  if  we 
conceive  our  cause  to  be,  and  prove  to 
others  that  it  is,  not  merely  our  own 
continuance  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
business,  but  the  defeat  of  a  scheme 
whose  adoption  means  a  costly  disap¬ 
pointment  to  those  who  depend  upon 
it,  including  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  re¬ 
verse  the  tide  of  opinion  which  now 
sits  so  strongly  against  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  shaping  of  legislation  on 
this  great  subject.  But  easy  or  hard, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  do  it.  We  must  unite 
our  brains  in  council  and  our  energy 


COLLECTING  PREMIUMS 

FROM  FAILED  COMPANIES 

PROPER  PROCEDURE  FOR  AGENTS 
TO  FOLLOW 

Care  Needed  in  Contracts  With  Com¬ 
panies— -Agents  May  Assign  Claims 
to  Association 


A  proposition  to  have  a  permanent 
committee  to  take  care  of  local  agents’ 
interests  in  recovering  return  commis- 
s.ons  from  defunct  companies,  wrns  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention  by  William  J. 
Carey  of  Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  having  these  matters  in 
charge.  -It  was  recommended  that 
claims  submitted  by  agents  be  assigned 
directly  from  the  policyholders  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  counsel  would  prosecute 
the  claims. 

In  the  w'ork  of  the  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  progress  was  made  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  procedure  effective  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  agents’  rights.  From  the 
experience  with  the  Guardian  failure 
the  committee  recommends  that  agents 
should  be  extremely  careful  about  the 
wording  of  any  agreement  made  with 
his  company,  being  sure  that  it  will 
protect  his  commission  in  case  the  com¬ 
pany  is  liquidated  or  dissolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  Guardian  failure 
the  finding  of  the  auditors  in  charge 
wyas  -that  all  agents  who  wrote  policies 
for  the  Guardian  were  chargeable  with 
return  commissions  on  the  policies  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  appointment  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  auditors  based  their  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  proposition  that  all 
agents  of  the  Guardian  were  in  fact 
agents  of  Dickson  and  Tweedale,  gen¬ 
eral  agents,  rather  than  agents  of  the 
company.  The  Common  Pleas  Court 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  sustained  this  de¬ 
cision  of  the  auditors.  An  appeal  has 
been  taken  by  the  agents  to  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  Pa. 

Defining  Status  of  Agent 

The  first  important  success  gained 
was  in  the  decision  in  the  Fisher- 
Brown  Agency  of  Pensacola,  whereby 
the  bonding  company  which  had  bond¬ 
ed  the  American  Union  in  Florida,  was 
compelled  to  make  good  the  total  re¬ 
turn  premiums  to  the  agents.  The 
Fisher-Brown  Agency  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  failure  of  the  (American  Union 
re-wrote  the  entire  business  in  the 


and  time  and  means  as  well.  We  must 
devise  the  wisest  methods,  such  as 
will  be  most  effective  and  at  the  same 
time  entirely  free  from  successful  crit¬ 
icism  by  even  our  most  prejudiced  an¬ 
tagonists. 

“Turn,  now,  toward  another  part  of 
the  horizon.  We  have  been  talking  of 
the  larger  view  of  our  attitude  toward 
the  public  in  presenting  our  proposi¬ 
tions  regarding  insurance  legislation. 
We  need  also  to  take  the  larger  view 
of  the  questions  which  affect  our  re¬ 
lations  among  ourselves.  Much  of  the 
suspicion,  distrust  and  hostility  that  is 
directed  against  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  finds  expression  in  bur¬ 
densome  laws,  heavy  taxes,  official  op¬ 
pression,  and  unjust  verdicts  and  judg¬ 
ments  by  juries  and  judges  can  be 
traced  to  our  own  narrow-minded  meth¬ 
ods  among  ourselves.  We  have  said  so 
many  mean  things  about  one  another 
and  have  done  so  many  mean  things  to 
one  another  that  the  public  has  come 
to  believe  our  own  mean  estimate  of 
one  another.  We  have  fouled. 

Citing  Insurance  Narrowness 

“To  be  specific: — permit  me  to  di¬ 
rect  your  attention  to  some  instances 
where  the  narrow  view  has  dominated 
and  still  dominates  our  practice  as  a 
class  of  business  men. 

‘  First  and  always  foremost,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  is  the  matter  of  premium  rates. 
Instability,  huckstering  and  under-cut- 
ting  have  been  commonly  character¬ 
istic.  Every  one  has  accused  every 
one  else  of  these  practices.  Probably 
no  one  is  quite  innocent.  The  eyes  of 
all  have  been  riveted  on  the  immedi¬ 
ate  dollar.  We  have  scrambled  like 
children  in  the  dust,  for  the  scattered 
coin;  and  the  public,  whose  good  will 
(Continued  on  page  37.) 


Springfield  F.  &  M.  delivering  the 
Springfield  policies,  taking  up  the 
American  Union,  and  collecting  the 
difference,  the  Springfield  policies  be¬ 
ing  written  for  a  full  term. 

The  Fisher-Brown  case  shows,  the 
committee  says,  that  the  agent  is  not 
the  principal,  but  the  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  principal  being  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  assured. 

Satisfactory  recognition  of  the  status 
of  the  agent  was  obtained  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  In 
this  case  the  court  said  in  part: 

“The  commission  paid  an  agent  for 
writing  a  policy  of  insurance  is  paid 
as  compensation  for  his  work  in  se¬ 
curing  the  business  and  running  the 
agency  for  the  company.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  fails,  as  this  one  did,  as  between 
the  company  and  the  policyholder,  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  the  unearned  premium — but, 
as  between  the  local  agent  and  the 
company,  the  former  has  done  his  work 
by  securing  and  writing  the  policy  and 
the  subsequent  default  of  the  company 
cannot  entitle  it  to  recover  back  from 
the  agent  any  part  of  his  commission. 
That  would  entitle  the  company  to 
profit  by  its  own  wrong  or  default. 
This  principle  is  so  clear  that  no  ci¬ 
tation  is  necessary.” 

The  defendants  in  the  case  conceded 
that  policyholders  who  filed  their 
claims  directly  with  the  court  were  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  the  full  amount  of 
the  unearned  premium.  But  they  in¬ 
sisted  that  where  local  agents  in  order 
to  accommodate  their  policyholders 
saw  fit  to  advance  the  amounts  due 
them  having  the  claims  assigned  to  the 
agent,  that  the  local  agents  are  not 
entitled  to  collect. 

Proper  Procedure  to  Follow 

The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  case  are  summarized  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  following,  as  the  proper 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  agent: 

The  agent  should  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  as  to  the  contract  he  enters  into. 

That  upon  failure,  dissolution  or 
liquidation  by  the  company,  agents  will 
b.,  in  a  safer  position  to  refrain  from 
assuming  the  return  premiums  and  ar¬ 
range  to  file  all  claims  through  a  dis¬ 
interested  representative,  who  can  han¬ 
dle  the  claim  directly  for  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

That  when  this  method  is  followed, 
the  receiver  cannot  retain  from  the 
amounts  due  the  policyholders  on 
claims  filed  through  their  representa¬ 
tive  any  so-called  offset  for  return  com¬ 
missions  due  from  the  agents,  and  even 
were  the  law  silent  upon  the  question 
of  return  commissions,  instead  of  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  agents,  the  'receiver 
would  be  forced  to  bring  suit  in  each 
State  against  each  individual  agent  in 
each  State,  which  procedure  would  en¬ 
tail  such  an  expense  that  it  would  be 
impractical  on  the  part  of  the  liquida¬ 
tors  and  consequently  the  practice 
abandoned. 

Suggests  Claims  Be  Assigned 

In  conclusion  the  committee  said: 

“It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all 
agents  for  the  National  Association  to 
appoint  either  a  permanent  committee, 
such  as  the  present  Committee  on  Re¬ 
turn  Commissions,  this  commitee  to  be 
prepared  to  take  care  of  the  agents’ 
claims,  all  claims  being  filed  by  direct 
assignment  from  the  policyholder  to 
the  chairman  of  committee  and  who 
can  then,  together  with  its  counsel, 
prosecute  the  claims  with  the  defunct 
company,  or  this  might  made  a  duty 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

“In  the  American  Union  case,  claims 
were  filed  in  many  different  manners, 
the  greater  number  through  attorneys 
who  were  either  content  to  certify  and 
forward  the  claims  to  the  receiver  and 
sit  down  to  await  the  disbursement 
out  of  which  the  aforesaid  attorneys 
deduct  their  fees  and  turn  over  the 
balance  to  the  agent,  or  perhaps 
through  attorneys  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  insurance  law  as  you,  no  doubt, 
have  found  a  plenty. 

“If  the  National  Association  has 
some  such  standing  committee  as  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  agent  will  always  have 
the  opportunity  of  advice  and  protec¬ 
tion  by  men  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  and  in  whom  he  can  feel  confi¬ 
dence  in  placing  his  claims.” 
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An  Executive’s  Y'iews 

On  Agency  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  28.) 

“The  situation  imperils  the  future 
of  our  business,”  he  continued,  “is  not 
for  the  public  good,  and  agents  and 
companies  should  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  set  matters  right — and  they 
will  not  be  set  right  unless  the  local 
agents  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on 
those  who  make  the  laws.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  solemn  duty  of  every  in¬ 
surance  man  to  use  his  talents  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  bring  about  a  more  rational 
situation. 

Campaign  Against  “Underwriters 
Agencies" 

“Before  the  question  of  ‘Underwriters 
Agencies’  1  hesitate  with  something 
akin  to  the  feeling  with  which  I  linger 
before  my  cold  plunge  on  a  winter’s 
morning.  In  this  case,  I  am  not  sure 
I  shall  feel  better  after  it’s  over! 

“I  have  an  ‘Underwriters’  in  my  in¬ 
surance  home,”  said  Mr.  Sheldon  tak¬ 
ing  up  this  subject,  “but  it  is  ‘such  a 
little  one’  no  one  has  ever  made  any 
fuss  about  it,  that  I  have  known.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  defend,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  decry  this  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  facilities  of  agents  or  the 
accumulation,  and  better  distribution, 
of  business  by  the  companies.” 

The  indictments  against  “Underwrit¬ 
ers  Agencies,”  he  continued,  contain 
many  counts — that  of  Superintendent 
Potts  of  Illinois,  who  he  thought  had 
gone  further  on  the  road  of  condemna¬ 
tion  than  anyone  in  an  official  position, 
charges  the  “creation  of  monopoly”  as 
the  chief  offense.  The  possibility  of  a 
“monopoly”  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  something  hardly  conceivable 
in  the  minds  of  practical  fire  insurance 
men.  The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  campaign  against  “Un¬ 
derwriters”  was  being  carried  on  by 
agents  more  for  the  purpose  of  the 
elimination  of  competition  than  for  the 
elevation  of  the  business. 

Agency  Fitness 

Citing  some  instances  of  over-head 
writing,  Mr.  Sheldon  said  that  if  it  was 
desirable  to  limit  agency  representa¬ 
tion,  and  he  thought  it  was,  it  might 
be  equally  for  the  good  of  the  business 
to  limit  the  agents  to  exclusive  and 
well  defined  territory. 

“The  measure  of  Agency  Fitness  is 
one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
perplexing  of  our  problems,”  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  said.  “That  the  business  and  the 
legitimate  agent  has  suffered  through 
the  weakness  of  the  companies  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  standard  of  agency 
qualification  is  undeniably  true.  Expert 
agency  service  should  be  recognized  in 
some  satisfactory  manner.  Some  prog¬ 
ress  has  I  believe  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done  to  give  the  real  agent  proper  re¬ 
cognition.  In  that  formerly  much  de¬ 
spised  but  now  temporarily  popular 
branch  of  our  business  (the  ‘farm  de¬ 
partment’  so-called),  we  do  some  things 
better  than  in  those  divisions  where 
the  evil  of  multiple  agencies  is  most 
pronounced.  To-day  the  farm  agent 
has  a  measure  of  protection  which 
makes  his  agency  valuable  and  holds 
out  the  promise  of  future  support  in 
permanency  of  income.  The  companies 
have  profited  in  this  by  the  more  ex¬ 
pert  service  of  fewer  but  trained 
agents.  The  personal  and  business 
character  of  the  agency  force  has  been 
thus  improved  by  the  encouragement 
offered  honest  and  capable  men,  and  I 
am  sure  the  conditions  of  twenty  and 
even  ten  years  ago  will  not  have  to  be 
faced  again. 

Other  and  Greater  Crimes 

“Is  it  possible  that  behind  the  cloud 
of  adverse  criticism  which  has  fallen 
upon  these  ‘Underwriters  Agencies,’ 
greater  crimes  against  the  future  of 
the  business  and  the  welfare  of  agents 
and  companies  are  being  perpetrated? 

I  think  I  could  name  some.” 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  that  the  reforms 
for  which  the  association  was  contend¬ 
ing  would  not  be  brought  about  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  benevolence  or  high  business 
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morality.  He  recommended  that  under¬ 
writers  agencies  be  permitted  to  take 
their  course. 

“No  agent  needs  to  represent  one” — 
Mr.  Sheldon  said,  “no  insurer  calls  for 
one — the  laws  of  most  of  the  States 
now  require  that  the  blanks  used  shall 
plainly  indicate  the  indemnifying  body 
back  of  the  contract  so  that  if  there 
was  any  misunderstanding  (which  I 
doubt)  as  to  the  real  insurer  it  has  now 
been  removed.  To  me  the  whole  ‘Un¬ 
derwriters’  question  is  not  quite  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  except  in  that  it  dis¬ 
tracts  one  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fundamentals  of  our  business  and  re¬ 
tards  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Effects  of  Foreign  Re-insurances 

“The  principal  reason  for  the  separ¬ 
ate  company  organizations,”  said  Mr. 
Sheldon,  “and  the  main  objections  to 
their  being  federated  into  one  affilia¬ 
tion — in  my  opinion  a  desirable  situa¬ 
tion  for  economic  reasons  if  no  other — 
is  the  fact  that  the  smaller  companies 
fear  discrimination  and  further  their 
desire  for  ‘a  place  in  the  sun.’ 

“The  evils  of  large  gross  lines  and 
foreign  re-insurances  now  grown  to 
huge  proportions,  are  sapping  the  life 
of  the  smaller  insurance  institutions 
more  than  the  multiplication  of  Under¬ 
writers  Agencies,  equality  of  agents 
commissions,  adherence  to  uniform,  if 
not  always  adequate,  rates  or  oneness 
of  practice. 

“Recent  litigation  disclosed  the  fact, 
as  published,  that  the  income  of  one 
man  engaged  only  in  handling  re-insur¬ 
ances  for  foreign  corporations  was 
$50,000  annually  from  this  source — a 
sum  probably  equalling  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  at  least  ten  managing  offi¬ 
cials  of  small  companies  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  sufficient  volume  of  insurance 
premiums  to  have  materially  aided 
such  institutions  on  the  road  to  perma¬ 
nency  and  increased  public  service. 

“Are  the  companies  to  blame  for  this 
situation  or  do  we  look  to  the  local 
agent  for  its  origin  and  continuance? 

I  should  say  both  are  equally  culpable; 
the  companies  which  employ  these  re¬ 
insuring  facilities  for  the  profit  in  the 
overwriting  commission  paid  by  the  re¬ 
insurers  and  actuated  also  by  a  desire 
for  large  gross  premium  incomes  and 
greater  control  of  agents  and  brokers; 
and  the  agents  who  urge  upon  their 
companies  the  writing  of  these  large 
lines  for  various  reasons  and  who  have 
created  a  false  appetite  on  the  part  of 
property  owners  for  fewer  companies 
and  larger  policies. 

Small  Company  and  Small  Agent 

“Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
European  conflict,  its  probable  long  du¬ 
ration  and  the  possible  effect  upon  the 
finances  of  the  foreign  re-insurers  and 
their  retrocession  companies,  the  pres¬ 
ent  affords  a  better  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  small  company  that  has 
prevailed  in  years,  but  the  agents  must 


take  the  initiative  for  in  large  measure 
they  control  the  situation.  Another 
reason  for  supporting  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  organizing  and 
successfully  conducting  new  organiza¬ 
tions — the  conditions  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  having  been  more  fa¬ 
vorable  in  the  matter  of  reserves,  char¬ 
acter  of  assets,  cost  of  business,  taxes 
and  rates. 

“And  how  about  ■  ‘the  small  town’ 
agents — the  loyal  and  profitable  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  companies  in  the 
small  cities  and  towns,  and  even  villa¬ 
ges.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  the  ben¬ 
efits  of,  and  should  they  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  by,  your  association  in  order  that 
you  may  more  truly  claim  yours  as  a 
representative  body  of  fire  insurance 
agents? 

“In  reading  over  your  agency  bulle¬ 
tins  with  the  reports  from  your  meet¬ 
ings,  I  do  not  find  the  names  of  agents 
from — let  us  say  ‘Smith  Center’  or 
‘Jonesville’ — and  yet  with  all  deference 
to  the  unquestioned  ability  and  valued 
service  of  your  present  membership, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  to-day  is  the  rank  and 
file — the  small  town  agent- — more  tract¬ 
able,  less  given  to  following  after 
strange  gods,  a  supporter  of  good  prac¬ 
tices,  a  good  neighbor,  influential  in 
the  councils  of  his  party,  near  to  the 
legislator,  the  best  publicity  bureau 
there  is,  in  fact  a  large  part  of  the  ‘big 
show.’  Bring  him  into  your  associa¬ 
tion  in  large  numbers,  the  more  the 
better.  I  assure  you  its  quality  will 
not  deteriorate,  or  its  influence  lessen. 
Give  him  a  place  on  your  program  and 
don’t  confine  the  speech-making  to  a 
few  prominent  big  city  agents,  brilliant 
and  entertaining  speakers  as  they  ad¬ 
mittedly  are.  Amid  all  the  dazzling 
lights  of  the  great  luminaries  of  our 
business,  do  not  forget  the  small  com¬ 
pany  and  the  country  agent.” 


Legislative  Activities 

Produce  Good  Results 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 
panies,  'whose  honest  interests  are  im¬ 
perilled  by  such  practices  (because 
the  morale  of  the  infantry  defence,  the 
body  of  local  agents,  is  undermined) 
be  united  into  such  a  pressure  of  ad¬ 
verse  opinion  as  will  bring  restraining 
action  in  the  company  organizations? 
For,  more  than  likely,  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  persuade  the  public  to  lift  the 
downward  pressure  on  rates  unless 
there  shall  appear  some  diminution  in 
the  competitive  struggle  between  the 
leading  companies.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  the  demagogue’s  sneer;  ‘See 
how  profitable  insurance  is;  watch  the 
companies  fight  for  it.’ 

“The  local  agents  of  the  country 
should  say  to  the  reckless  racing  com¬ 
panies,  ‘This  is  our  business  too,  and 
you  shall  not  destroy  it.’  Will  the 
agents  awake  to  the  danger?  Will  they 
appreciate  the  power  which  is  theirs 
in  the  control  of  the  distribution  of 
premiums  among  the  companies,  and 
will  they  use  this ’power  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  interests  and  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  fire  insurance  business?” 

Licensing  of  Agents 

During  the  year  19  legislatures  had 
before  them  the  question  of  re¬ 
quiring  agents  to  demonstrate  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  receiving  the  State’s  license, 
in  place  of  the  former  system  of  licens¬ 
ing  agents  on  the  wholesale  plan  on 
requisition  of  companies  paying  the 
nominal  fee  required  by  the  State.  As 
the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  na¬ 
tional  and  State  associations  since  1908, 
the  following  States  have  adopted  laws 
or  State  department  rulings  which  re¬ 
quire  agents  to  demonstrate  their  fit 
ness  individually  to  the  department  be¬ 
fore  receiving  its  authority  to  do  busi¬ 
ness: 

Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  Maine,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Washington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Vermont. 

We  recommend  that  our  State  asso¬ 
ciations  continue  to  favor  such  laws 


ELIMINATE  PREJUDICE 

AGAINST  INSURANCE  MEN 

George  D.  Webb  Makes  Plea  for  Higher 
Standards  and  Education  of  Public 
On  Insurance 


George  D.  Webb,  of  Chicago,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Casualty  &  Surety  Agents,  made  a  plea 
for  a  higher  standard  in  agency  work 
and  for  a  campaign  of  publicity  which 
would  show  the  public  that  insurance 
was  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  lines  of  business. 

Mr.  Webb  said  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice  against  insur¬ 
ance  and  insurance  agents,  which 
would  disappear  with  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business.  He  said  that 
the  average  qualifications  of  the  men 
in  the  business  was  low,  due  to  several 
causes.  Many  more  men  were  in  the 
business  than  there  ought  to  be  and  a 
restriction  in  the  number  would  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  quality  and 
eliminate  the  unfit. 

‘  The  value  of  an  agent  in  any  line 
of  insurance,”  said  Mr.  Webb,  “is  the 
value  of  the  service  which  he  can  ren¬ 
der,  and  the  value  of  our  service  will 
be  largely  in  proportion  to  the  work 
we  put  into  the  business.” 

He  urged  the  elimination  of  the  many 
non-productive  middle-men  and  recom¬ 
mended  all  agents  to  represent  casu¬ 
alty  companies  and  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  branch  of  the  business, 
which  he  predicted  would  soon  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  fire  insurance  in  impor¬ 
tance.  He  warned  against  the  com¬ 
pany  offering  the  lowest  rate  and  the 
highest  commission,  pointing  out  that 
adequate  rates,  and  lowest  expenses 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  cost  would  be  the  one  to  give  the 
best  service. 

“In  each  community,  the  insurance 
man  can  be  a  powerful  influence  for 
good,”  continued  Mr.  Webb,  “in  assist¬ 
ing  to  establish  higher  standards  of 
construction  and  protection.  He  should 
be  a  leader  of  public  thought  in  the 
matter  of  formulating  and  enforcing 
building  laws,  fire  prevention  ordi¬ 
nances  and  fire-fighting  appliances. 

“What  if  you  do  see  the  rates  re¬ 
duced?  If  you  can  thus  prove  to  a 
community  that  you  have  benefited  it 
by  helping  to  eliminate  the  unneces¬ 
sary  waste,  if  you  thus  become  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  the  community,  your 
service  will  be  recognized  and  compen¬ 
sated,  and  what  you  lose  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  you  will  gain  in  the  increase  of 
business  which  will  be  lost  to  the  re¬ 
actionary,  indifferent  or  inactive  agent, 
whose  elimination  will  be  a  part  of  the 
evolutionary  development  which  I  am 
describing. 

“Seek  every  opportunity  to  address 
ycur  local  commercial  clubs  and  vari¬ 
ous  trade  organizations  on  live  insur¬ 
ance  topics.  Cause  them  to  respect 
your  abilities  and  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Establish  in  the  public  mind  the 
value  of  your  services.  Insist  with 
your  companies  and  your  local  associa¬ 
tions  upon  the  raising  of  agents’  quali¬ 
fications.  Help  in  every  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  so-called  ‘economic  waste’  of 
the  business.  Do  your  part  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  an  agent  to  live  in  the 
business  who  will  resort  to  rebating  or 
other  unfair  and  unprofessional  prac¬ 
tices. 

“Seek  to  make  insurance  a  business 
tor  insurance  men,  for  insurance  spe¬ 
cialists  and  experts.  Show  your  fami- 
hanty  with  every  detail  and  problem 
ot  the  business,  including  scientific  in¬ 
spection  and  rating  methods.” 


The  New  Hampshire  law  has  been  en 
dorsed  by  the  National  Convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  and  support 
sd  by  our  Association,  and  we  believe 
it  would  be  well  if  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  whereby  we  could  co-oper 
ate  in  the  passage  of  satisfactory  quali¬ 
fication  laws.  The  companies  have  an 
interest  in  collecting  their  balances  and 
maintaining  discipline,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  agents  in  maintaining  stand¬ 
ards  of  behavior  and  competition  among 
themselves,  call  for  united  effort 
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WOULD  FORM  PUBLICITY 

AND  SERVICE  BUREAU 

UPHOLDS  LOCAL  AGENTS’  STATUS 


Lurton  H.  Stubbs  Advocates  Work 
With  Civic  Clubs  in  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Campaign 


Lurton  H.  Stubbs,  of  Chicago,  in  an 
address  before  the  convention  suggest¬ 
ed  the  formation  of  a  department  in 
charge  of  a  field  secretary  which  would 
have  for  its  objects: 

To  raise  the  standard  of  agency  rep¬ 
resentation. 

To  encourage  and  teach  “Service  and 
Efficiency.” 

To  give  the  business  greater  public¬ 
ity. 

To  increase  the  membership. 

The  field  secretary,  he  said,  could 
organize  the  States  into  groups,  help 
prepare  the  program  and  attend  each 
meeting,  outline  a  plan  of  work  for 
all  State  and  local  bodies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  which  will  be  uniform  in  each 
State  and  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  keep  in  close  touch  'with  all 
State  and  local  organizations  and  see 
that  the  work  is  carried  to  completion, 
visit  places  in  trouble  and  endeavor  to 
set  things  straight. 

How  Group  Meetings  Should  Be  Held 

As  the  object  of  meetings  will  be  to 
have  a  good  attendance,  Mr.  Stubbs 
said,  they  should  be  held  in  a  place 
easily  accessible  to  many,  so  that  the 
expenses  of  attendance  will  not  be 
heavy  and  the  time  away  from  busi¬ 
ness  short. 

Each  group  should  have  its  chair 
man  who  shall  be  in  direct  charge  of 
the  work. 

The  business  meeting  should  be  held 
in  the  morning,  at  which  the  field  sec¬ 
retary  shall  fully  explain  the  objects 
and  aims  of  the  National  Association 
and  solicit  every  one  present  to  sign 
an  application. 

In  the  afternoon,  hold  an  open  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  special  invitation  to  all 
civic  clubs  to  attend.  Explain  to  these 
clubs  how  they  can  help  and  become  a 
factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  fire  waste 
and  urge  each  club  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  fire  prevention  to  co-operate 
with  the  agents  in  conserving  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  from 
the  dangers  of  fire. 

In  the  evening,  have  a  big  public 
meeting,  backed  by  the  city  authorities 
and  all  civic  clubs,  at  which  a  good  live 
talk  on  fire  prevention  should  be  made. 

How  to  Organize  Civic  Clubs 

Mr.  Stubbs  said  to  have  them  appoint 
a  committee  on  fire  prevention  to  con¬ 
sist  of  seven  to  be  chosen  from  the 
following  membership: 

Three  business  men. 

Three  insurance  agents. 

One  lawyer. 

The  work  of  this  committee  should 
be  outlined  as  follows: 

First— To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  fire  department  and  bring  its  equip¬ 
ment  up  to  standard. 

Second — To  establish  inspection  serv¬ 
ice  in  each  fire  department. 

Third— To  investigate  the  water 
works  system  and  see  that  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  maintained,  and  that  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  adequate. 

Fourth — To  revise  laws,  ordinances, 
regulations  and  building  codes,  for  the 
prevention  of  fire,  so  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  the  standard  recommended  by  the 
National  Board. 

Fifth — Have  this  committee  arrange 
with  the  local  press  to  publish  each 
week  a  lesson  on  fire  prevention  and 
at  least  once  a  month  a  list  of  big 
fires,  similar  to  that  now  published  by 
“Rough  Notes,”  thereby  interesting  the 
public  in  fire  prevention  work. 

“This  work,  I  believe,”  said  Mr. 
Stubbs,  “would  be  practical  work.  This 
work,  I  believe,  would  be  well  received 
by  the  public.  This  work,  I  believe, 
will  put  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
right  with  the  great  insuring  public 
and  make  for  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  a  most  success¬ 
ful,  wonderful  and  popular  organiza¬ 
tion;  for  it  will  be  doing  that  which 
will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  its  members, 
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the  insurance  business  as  a  whole  and 
the  public  in  general.” 

“(After  all  is  said  and  done,”  said 
Mr.  Stubbs,  “I  am  quite  sure  there  are 
just  as  many  live  wires,  proficient  men 
and  respected  citizens  in  the  local 
agency  business  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  trade  or  profession.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  many  side-liners  with 
us,  such  as  the  butcher,  the  baker  and 
the  candlestick  maker,  but  I  fancy  they 
make  as  good  insurance  agents  as  they 
do  butchers,  bakers  and  candlestick 
makers. 

‘  You  will  agree  with  me  there  is  no 
class  of  men  who  travel  by  boats, 
teams,  trains  and  flivvers,  who  cheer 
fully  accept  the  hotels — good,  bad  and 
indifferent — and  through  it  all  give  the 
public,  their  agents  and  their  compan¬ 
ies  more  efficient  and  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  than  do  that  great  body  of  men 
known  as  special  and  State  agents.  Oh! 
there  may  be  some  left  who  believe 
that  bright  lights  and  tinkling  glass 
ware  are  the  best  methods  of  handling 
their  agents  and  the  business,  but  they 
are  indeed  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

“Certainly  there  is  no  class  of  men 
of  keener  thought  or  business  sagacity 
or  who  stand  higher  morally  and  so 
cially  in  their  respective  communities 
than  the  officials  of  our  great  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  There  are,  perhaps,  a 
few  left  who  cling  to  the  old  idea  that 
they  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
insuring  public,  which  furnishes  them 
with  their  livelihood,  and  still  insist 
that  the  insurance  business  belong  tcf 
the  mystic  and  unknown  realm,  but 
they  are  only  a  few. 

“Notwithstanding  these  facts,  and 
great  progress  that  has  been  made,  we 
still  do  business  with  a  prejudiced  pub¬ 
lic,  which  often  looks  upon  our  busi¬ 
ness  with  distrust  and  suspicion. 

“Quite  often  we  find  many  well  in¬ 
formed  business  men  who  will  accept 
most  any  class  of  new  indemnity  of¬ 
fered  to  get  away  from  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  the  high-handed  meth¬ 
ods  of  insurance  companies.  Yet  as  a 
whole  there  is  no  article  these  men 
buy  of  which  they  have  as  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  essential  points  and  the 
controlling  factors  of  its  cost  as  that 
of  fire  insurance.” 


SETTLING  AGENTS  GRIEVANCES 


Committee  Works  Out  Principles  of 
Association  on  Expirations — Avoid¬ 
ing  Local  Difficulties 


The  principles  of  -the  Association  on 
expirations  are  now  so  well  established 
that  there  was  little  difficulty  during 
the  year  on  this  score. 

“We  frequently  find,”  said  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “that  agents  who  complain  of 
the  attitude  of  companies  have  not 
themselves  strictly  observed  the  expi¬ 
ration  principles  of  the  National  Asso- 


Larger  View  Needed 

of  Insurance  Affairs 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 
re  now  so  much  depend  upon,  has 
watched  our  greed,  our  scraps  and 
scrimmages  with  one  another,  our  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  stable  standard  busi 
ness  principles,  and  our  willingness  to 
sacrifice  one  another,  rates,  manuals, 
underwriting  principles,  policy  con¬ 
tracts  and  our  customers  as  well,  for 
the  one  sordid  aim  of  getting  the  busi¬ 
ness  each  for  himself: — and,  watching, 
the  public  has  judged  us  and  the  great 
business  of  insurance  whose  represen¬ 
tatives  we  are,  by  the  little,  narrow 
mold  into  which  we  have  poured  our¬ 
selves.  The  insurance  purchasing  pub¬ 
lic  has  not  been  blind  to  the  hurtful 
discrimination  from  which  it  suffers 
through  rate  competition.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  compel  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  rates  through  governmental  su¬ 
pervision.  Many  of  us  have  opposed 
those  efforts  to  save  us  from  our  own 
folly.  Happily,  however,  there  has 
been  enough  support  among  our  own 
number  for  the  scheme  of  rate-making, 
under  State  supervision,  plus  the  help 
from  without,  to  establish  this  most 
salutary  reform  in  some  States. 

“Then,  there  is  the  system  of  Resi¬ 
dent  Agent  Laws,  by  which  we  have 
sought  to  circumscribe  our  own  growth 
and  to  make  of  each  State  a  little 
walled-in  China  as  China  was,  not  as  it 
now  is.  We  have  forgotten  that  this 
is  one  indivisible  nation  and  people. 
We  have  sought  to  ignore  the  stub¬ 
born  fact  that  our  State  lines  are  only 
political  and  are  wholly  imaginary  and 
non-existent  commercially.  We  have 
endeavored  to  put  our  miserable  petty 
clamps  upon  the  giant  of  American 
business  and  to  confine  this  giant,  as 
to  the  insurance  he  requires,  within 
State  limitations.  In  so  doing  we  have 
again  demonstrated  our  narrowness  of 
vision  and  the  selfishness  of  our  con¬ 
ception  of  our  business.  Legislatures 
have  accommodated  us  by  giving  us 
this  poor  thing  we  have  asked  them 
for.  Can  we  wonder  if,  when  we  go 
before  them  for  better  things,  they 
judge  us  by  the  same  intolerant  stand¬ 
ards  which  we  have  set  up  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  another? 

“With  much  trepidation  I  hazard  an 
allusion  here  to  the  feature  of  com¬ 
missions  and  other  expenses.  The  real 
backbone  of  the  State  insurance  propa¬ 
ganda  is  the  charge"  that  stock  company 
insurance  is  too  heavily  loaded  with 
expenses,  and  the  consequent  claim  that 
State  insurance  being  free  from  these 
expenses,  costs  the  assured  that  much 
less.  Notwithstanding  the  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  untruth  and  exaggeration  con¬ 
tained  in  this,  there  is  also  a  very 
catchy  note  in  it.  It  sounds  mighty 
enticing  to  the  assured.  Does  it  not 
behoove  us  to  ponder  very  seriously 
our  own  attitude  toward  this  question? 
Shall  we  insist  upon  maintaining  the 
preseqft  cost  of  acquiring  business? 
Shall  company  executives  continue  to 
bid  up  commissions  in  order  to  entice 


ciation.  Often  an  agent,  upon  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  relations,  cancels  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  retiring  company  and  re¬ 
writes  them  in  another  company,  thus 
inviting  reprisals,  and  the  placing  of 
the  expirations  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
agent.  The  local  warfare  ensuing  is 
disastrous  to  both  parties  and  is  often 
injurious  to  other  agents  and  compa¬ 
nies. 

“Our  experience  in  these  matters 
leads  us  to  counsel  agents  not  to  delay 
their  appeals  to  the  State  associations 
until  a  condition  of  open  hostility  ex¬ 
ists.  If  this  appeal  is  made  in  the  early 
stages,  when  it  is  known  that  a  change 
of  agency  is  inevitable,  the  situation 
could  be  adjusted  without  long-continu- 
ued  friction.  We  find  that  many  agents 
do  not  appreciate  or  understand  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  association 
principles  until  they  are  called  to  their 
attention  by  some  other  interested 
agent  or  special  agent  after  matters 
have  reached  a  stage  which  increases 
the  difficulties  for  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  well  for  the  agent.” 


to  themselves  good  producers  from 
other  companies?  Shall  agents  ana 
brokers  continue  to  play  one  company 
against  another,  in  order  to  Increase 
their  own  compensation  and  thus  in 
crease  the  companies’  expense  ratios? 
Had  we  not  better  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times?  Shall  we  say  ’af¬ 
ter  us,  the  deluge,’  and  plunge  along 
our  present  reckless  road,  forgetting 
that  the  deluge  is,  in  a  very  different 
sense,  very  close  after  us  and  not  un¬ 
likely  to  overwhelm  us?  Is  not  the 
way  of  self-denial  here  really  the  way 
of  self-preservation?  Is  not  the  larger 
and  longer  view,  here  at  least,  the  way 
of  enlightened  self-interest?  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  receive  high 
commissions  this  year  and  lose  his 
business  altogether  next  year? 

“Again,  consider  the  beneficent  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  local  boards  and  associa¬ 
tions  if  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
larger  things;  and  then  remember  how 
difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  at  all.  Why  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  going  such  an  instrument 
of  benefit?  Because  those  who  com¬ 
pose  them  are  ‘parties  in  interest’  first, 
and  insurance  men  in  the  broad  sense 
last  or  not  at  all.  Because  the  prevail¬ 
ing  impulse  is  to  use  the  local  board 
for  individual  and  direct  advantage  and 
to  see  no  good  in  it  if  such  use  is  de¬ 
nied,  or  even  placed  under  regulation 
and  supervision. 

“Do  not  imagine  that  the  larger  view 
is  merely  a  beautiful,  but  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable,  mirage.  Nor,  that  the  larger 
view  means  abandonment  of  earnest, 
intense,  sustained  effort  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  your  own  business.  He 
best  contributes  to  his  own  safety  and 
most  surely  earns  and  achieves  ad¬ 
vancement,  who  senses  clearly  the  in¬ 
timate  relationship  between  his  own 
personal  prosperity  and  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  transformation  of  the  insur 
ance  business  from  its  present  vulner¬ 
able  condition.  We  are  weakened  by 
selfish  rivalries,  blinded  by  selfish¬ 
shortsightedness,  and  crippled  by  self¬ 
ish  restrictions  from  within  and  these 
self-generated  afflictions  expose  us  to 
successful  attack  from  without.  The 
larger  view  is  the  most  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  view  for  us  to  take  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  and  of  our  present  and  future  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  the  only  view,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  play  the  unworthy  part 
of  a  foolish  Nero  who  fatuously  fiddles 
while  Rome  burns. 

“My  message,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  deliver  it,  is  an  earnest  summons 
to  recognize  our  own  responsibility  for 
many  of  our  own  hardships  and  limi¬ 
tations;  and  an  urgent  invitation  to 
visualize  and  act  upon  the  fundamental 
truth  that  if  we  would  be  delivered 
from  these  things,  we  must  abandon 
our  ‘low-vaulted  past’  and  emerge  into 
a  larger  conception  of  our  respective 
individual  places  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  which  demand  atten¬ 
tion  and  will  not  be  denied.  These 
problems  that  we  face  call  for  indi 
vidual  treatment.  Conventions  and 
conferences,  boards  and  associations 
are  what  their  members  make  them. 
Resolutions,  constitutions  and  by-laws 
mean  just  as  much  as,  and  no  more 
than,  you  and  I  mean  when  we.  sub¬ 
scribe  to  them.  The  call  of  to-day  is 
to  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  me  as 
individuals.  Shall  we  choose  the  things 
that  mean  permanence  and  not  merely 
to-day’s  profit?  Shall  we  do  our  ut¬ 
most  as  individual  men  to  establish 
those  things  throughout  the  whole 
sphere  of  insurance  life?  Shall  we 
shape  the  program  of  our  business  re 
lations,  as  to  competitors,  as  to  our 
own  companies,  as  to  the  public,  and 
as  to  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  problem  of  the  continuance  and  en 
largement  of  the  beneficent  business 
ot  stock  company  insurance,  along 
these  larger,  fuller,  fairer,  wiser  pro 
portions?  We  can  continue  to  build 
our  house  upon  the  soft  sand,  hoping  to 
die  before  the  deluge;  or  we  can  each 
help  to  build  an  abiding  structure  upon 
the  solid  rock  foundation  of  the  larger 
and  truer  conception  of  the  big  require¬ 
ments  which  our  business  places  upon 
those  who  engage  in  it.  It  is  for  each 
of  us  to  choose." 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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SET  HIGH  STANDARD  OF 

AGENCY  QUALIFICATIONS 


WILL  BAR  INCOMPETENTS  FROM 
ASSOCIATION 


Would  Examine  Agents  and  Grant  Cer¬ 
tificates — Want  Casualty  and  Life 
Men  to  Co-operate 


If  the  recommendations  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  appointed  to  consider 
standards  of  association  membership 
are  carried  out.  all  local  agents  will 
have  to  submit  to  examination  and  be 
granted  a  certificate  before  gaining  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  Association.  (An  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  life  and  casualty  agents. 

The  committee,  of  which  A.  H.  Zim¬ 
merman  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  is  chairman, 
recommended  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Association  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  following: 

Changes  Suggested 

A  membership  qualification  based 
upon  examination  of  the  applicant  as 
to  knowledge  and  qualification; 

The  issuance  to  applicants  who  so 
qualify  for  membership  by  the  State 
Association  of  a  certificate  conferring 
the  title  of  degree  of  “Fire  Insurance 
Counselor,’’  such  certificate  to  be  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  president,  secretary  and  ex¬ 
amining  board  of  the  State  Association 
and  countersigned  by  the  president  and 
secretary  and  examining  board  of  the 
National  Association,  the  form  of  such 
certificate  to  be  prepared  and  furnished 
to  State  associations  upon  the  payment 
of  a  fee; 

For  the  creation  of  boards  of  gov¬ 
ernors  or  examiners  of  the  national  and 
various  State  associations  who  shall 
have  supervision  of  all  examinations 
and  the  preparation  of  all  questions  for 
the  examination  of  applicants  and  who 
jointly  shall  constitute  a  section  of  the 
National  Association  and  shall  annu¬ 
ally  meet  for  the  consideration  and 
recommendation  of  such  measures  as 
will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
business  and  its  representatives; 

That  all  present  members  in  good, 
standing  of  State  associations  may  have 
such  certificate  of  qualification  confer¬ 
red  upon  them  upon  the  payment  of  the 
required  fee  and  a  vote  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  that  such  members  be  re¬ 
quested  to  use  such  title  or  degree  in 
their  advertising,  cards  and  literature 
for  its  educational  value; 

That  the  State  Association  may  after 
a  hearing  duly  held  cancel  any  certifi¬ 
cate  of  qualification  issued  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  or  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  upon  which  the  same  is  based; 

That  the  title  or  degree  “F.  I.  O.,” 
Fire  Insurance  Counselor,  be  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  a  certified  qualification  to  act  as 
a  representative  of  companies  and  cli¬ 
ents  in  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  and  that  the  person 
upon  whom  such  title  or  degree  has 
been  conferred  may  use  such  designa¬ 
tion  upon  bis  stationery  and  literature 
while  continuing  as  a  member  of  a 
State  association  and  complying  with 
its  rules  and  regulations; 

That  no  person  shall  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  1916,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  any  State  as¬ 
sociation  or  entitled  to  any  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  National  Association  ex¬ 
cept  after  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
as  amended; 

All  other  amendments  to  carry  out 
in  detail  the  foregoing  suggestions 
Resolved,  That  the  National  and 
state  Associations  be  requested  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  take  such  steps  by  incor¬ 
poration  or  legislation  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  these 
resolutions. 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  consider  the 
foregoing  resolutions  and  grant  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  such  members  of  the  Associa- 
as  .may  desire  to  appear  before 
them  and  render  a  report  to  the  Asso- 


Convention  Proceedings 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

It  was  a  tale  of  high  insurance  finance. 
Sad  as  have  been  the  experiences  with 
the  American  Union  Mr.  Carey’s  story 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  company 
was  bullied  raised  storms  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Carey  concluded  by  suggesting  a 
committee  scheme  for  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agents  after  companies  fail. 

Biggest  Attendance  on  Record 
A  calling  of  the  Toll  showed  the  larg¬ 
est  representatives  of  local  boards  in 
the  history  of  the  associations.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  had  eighteen  representatives 
alone.  The  other  local  boards  repre¬ 
sented  follow:  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 

Nashville,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Erie,  Col¬ 
umbia,  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Flint,  Tole¬ 
do.  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Rochester, 
Milwaukee,  Columbus,  Springfield,  O. ; 
Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Kansas  City, 
Dayton,  Malone,  N.  Y.;  Bloomington, 
Chattanooga,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Southgate  Raises  the  Money 
A.  W.  Neale,  of  Cleveland,  chairman 
of  a  special  financial  committee,  said 
that  it  was  desirable  to  raise  $3,000  a 
year,  and  he  suggested  that  shares  be 
issued  for  that  sum  for  three  years  and 
that  these  shares  of  $10  each  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  members.  Mr.  Southgate 
went  to  the  platform  to  extract  the 
money.  He  did  this  with  grace,  hu¬ 
mor,  eloquence  and  despatch. 

Bidding  for  Shares:  Buffalo  Wins 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  immediate¬ 


ly  started  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  privilege  of  buying  the  most 
shares.  Both  of  them  went  under.  The 
wire  tied  ai  25  shares  each.  Buffalo, 
however,  came  through  with  26  shares. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  three  years  ago 
it  also  led  all  the  local  associations  in 
subscriptions.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
bought  2(9  each.  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Indiana  subscribed 
for  fifteen  each.  It  took  just  twenty- 
eight  minutes  to  raise  the  money. 

Fred  Bruns  Makes  a  Hit 

Frederick  V.  Bruns,  of  Syracuse,  read 
h's  paper  on  “Better  Insurance  Sales¬ 
manship.”  Mr.  Bruns  made  such  a  hit 
that  when  he  finished  President  Hil¬ 
dreth  said  that  if  he  were  an  insurance 
agent  and  Mr.  Bruns  was  in  the  same 
town  he  would  want  him  to  move.  An¬ 
other  agent  said  that  if  he  were  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  lived  in  Mr.  Bruns’  town 
he  would  insure  with  him. 

L.  L.  Rau.  of  Cincinnati,  introduced 
the  following  resolution  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  which  was  referred  to  the 
resolutions  committee: 

“The  rapid  changes  and  perplexing 
problems  of  the  fire  insurance  business 
necessitate  the  exchange  of  views  be¬ 
tween  company  management  and  lo¬ 
cal  representatives; 

‘  And  we,  therefore,  earnestly  request 
companies  to  confer  through  their  or¬ 
ganization  representatives  with  the  va¬ 
rious  committees  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  believing  that  only  by  this 
method  of  conference  can  the  effective 
co-operation  be  realized.” 


Executive  Committee 

on  Association  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Expirations 

At  Minneapolis  we  recommended 
that  casualty  and  surety  companies  ex¬ 
tend  to  their  agents  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  expirations  as  was 
prevalent  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  As  instructed,  President  Hil¬ 
dreth  presented  this  matter  at  the  casu¬ 
alty  meeting  in  White  Sulphur  Springs 
in  1914,  but  no  action  was  taken.  Since 
then  several  State  associations  have 
endorsed  the  position  of  the  National 
Association,  and  we  recommend  that 
this  matter  again  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  casualty  association. 

Legislation 

The  Association  has  aided  the  lia¬ 
bility  companies  through  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  comprehensive  article  on 
workmen’s  compensation  laws,  by  F. 
Robertson  Jones,  many  copies  of  which 
were  circulated  in  States  where-  this 
legislation  was  considered. 

We  have  also  given  valuable  co-op¬ 
eration  in  defeating  State  insurance 
laws,  particularly  in  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  defeat  of  constitutional 
amendments  permitting  State  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  latter  State  being  brought 
about  largely  through  the  work  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents. 

State  Associations  and  Casualty  Agents 

Since  the  action  of’  the  National  As 
sociation  at  Cincinnati  in  1913  admit 
ting  casualty  and  surety  agents  and 
establishing  a  Casualty  Section,  23 
State  associations  have  taken  similar 
action.  The  time  has  arrived  now 
when  this  action  should  be  made  uni¬ 
versal  among  the  State  associations, 
since  the  need  of  protecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  local  casualty  and  surety 
agents  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  during  the  past  two  years. 


ciation  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  if  these  resolutions 
are  favorably  acted  upon  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  president  be  directed 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers.  and  the  National  Association  of 
Casualty  Agents  with  the  request  that 
they  co-operate  along  similar  lines. 


Casualty  Rate  Wars 

Publicity  in  the  Bulletin  has  had  a 
good  effect  in  checking  tendencies  to¬ 
wards  local  casualty  rate  wars.  These 
rate  wars  were  for  many  years  preva¬ 
lent  in  fire  insurance,  but  the  activities 
and  opposition  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents  were  largely 
instrumental  in  curing  this  evil. 

Agents’  Compensation  in  Texas 

The  National  Association  has  twice 
gone  on  record  requesting  the  com¬ 
panies  to  pay  their  Texas  agents  the 
same  compensation  as  is  paid  agents 
in  other  States.  Your  committee  has 
repeatedly  urged  this  step  upon  the 
companies  and  we  recommend  the  As¬ 
sociation  continue  its  efforts  until  such 
time  as  this  unfair  discrimination  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Reduced  Taxation  of  Insurance 

Over  $17,700, 0-00  is  collected  by  State 
Insurance  Departments,  the  support  of 
which  .costs  only  $1,167,000.  And  in 
addition,  fire  companies  pay  heavy  lo¬ 
cal  licenses  and  fees.  To  the  $17,000,- 
000  must  be  added  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion  through  insurance  channels,  at 
ieast  $5,000,000  more,  making  a  total 
of  more  than  $22,000,000  taken  from 
nolicyholders  under  the  excuse  of  pav- 
«ing  for  insurance  departments  which 
cost  5  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  Local 
agents  should  make  their  customers 
understand  this,  and  may  well  try  to 
make  a  saving  for  the  companies  by 
getting  taxes  reduced,  because  taxes 
are  charged  to  expenses,  and  there  is 
a  widespread  and  growing  public  pro¬ 
test  against  the  high  expense  of  con¬ 
ducting  our  business. 

In  1912  our  convention  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  calling  on  the  National  Board, 
the  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  the 
life  and  casualty  men  to  unite  in  a 
campaign  of  education  regarding  this 
wasteful  and  unjustified  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion.  Our  invitation  was  not  noticed, 
but  we  may  well  renew  the  suggestion. 
The  money  obtained  from  this  excess 
taxation  is  so  highly  valued  b>  the 
political  rulers  of  our  States  that  it 
will  never  be  rescinded  until  an  arous¬ 
ed  public  opinion  makes  insistent  de 
mand.  A  big  campaign  of  publicity 
must  be  carried  through,  needing,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  directing  joint  committee,  a  sal- 
ar  ed  secretary,  and  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  cannot  be  started  too 
sron. 

Fire  Marshal  and  Fire  Prevention  Laws 

Nine  legislatures  considered  this  sub¬ 
ject.  New  York  repealed  its  fire  mar¬ 
shal  law,  but  this  was  not  due  to  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  principle  of  le¬ 
gal  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires. 


sees  rNeed  tor  rrofit- 

Sharing  Compensation 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

the  agency  are  charged  upon  the  other  side, 
the  excess  of  losses  over  premiums  for  such 
companies  as  have  not  earned  a  profit  become 
chargeable  against  the  agent’s  interest,  while, 
upon  a  single  company  basis,  such  excess 
would  not  enter  into  the  computation. 

While  this  factor  can,  to  some  extent,  be 
neutralized  by  considering  it  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  percentage  of  profit  sharing  com¬ 
mission  to  be  agreed  upon,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  wherein  the  advantage  lies  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  agency  basis  over  the  single 
company  basis,  particularly  as  either  basis, 
if  fairly  adjusted,  should  produce  the  same 
total  results  both  to  the  companies  and  the 
agents. 

The  agency  basis  of  computation  necessarily 
is  an  extravagent  one.  It  requires  a  clearing 
house  to  make  the  computation  and  this  in¬ 
volves  not  only  expense  and  delay,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  leaving  each  company  in  the 
agency  uncertain  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  and  dissatisfied  with  a  condition 
which  permits  its  own  expense  ratio  to  be 
affected  by  the  business  policy  or  management 
of  other  companies. 

Other  Factors  Considered 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  in  making  up 
the  profit  sharing  account,  instead  of  charging 
against  premiums  the  flat  commission  and 
other  local  and  agency  expenses,  there  should 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  companies  and 
the  agents  a  percentage  of  premium  to  cover 
all  expenses.  The  advantage  of  this  is  its 
simplicity  of  application.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  it  is  a  substitute  of  an  arbitrary 
factor  in  place  of  the  true  factor,  and  also 
that  it  tends  toward  making  the  agent  care¬ 
less  of  the  amount  of  agency  and  local  ex¬ 
penses  which,  in  large  measure,  are  subject 
to  his  control. 

The  relation  of  re-insurance  to  a  profit  shar¬ 
ing  commission  plan  is  also  a  factor  of  some 
importance.  It  should  be  treated  consistently 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  it  is  understood 
between  companies  and  agents  that  the  profit 
account  of  tne  agency  shall  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  re-insurance  effected  by  the  companies, 
then  the  premiums  paid  for  re-insurance 
should  be  deducted  from  the  premiums  of  the 
agency  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
the  amounts  received  from  re-insurance  com¬ 
panies  should  be  deducted  from  the  losses 
chargeable  against  the  agency.  While  the 
consideration  of  re-insurance  in  the  profit  ac¬ 
count  of  an  agency  takes  the  matter,  to  some 
extent,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  under¬ 
writer  and  makes  his  account  dependent  upon 
the  underwriting  policy  of  the  home  office  of 
each  company,  nevertheless,  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  good  under¬ 
writing  and,  consequently,  a  benefit  to  the 
agents. 

“I  ask”  said  Mr.  Rumsey  in  conclusion 
“that,  when  you  go  back  to  your  homes  and 
to  your  offices,  you  take  with  you  a  profound 
sense  of  responsibi lity  for  your  personal  judg¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject.  I  ask  you,  for  the 
protection  of  your  own  interest,  to  examine 
the  record  of  premiums  and  losses  in  your 
agency  to  compute  the  contingent  commission 
which  you  would  have  earned  year  by  year 
for  a  number  of  years,  remembering  that  each 
year  is  to  be  treated  separately.  I  ask  that 
you  then  carefully  examine  the  business  upon 
the  books  of  your  agency  and  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  past  to  see  if  there  is  not 
something  more  you  could  have  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  losses  of  the  past  and  reduce  the 
dangers  of  the  future." 


Fire  Agents  in  Live  Con¬ 
vention  at  Indianapolis 

(Continued  from  page  25.) 
the  cost  of  insurance;  and  has  always 
supported  State  insurance  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  property  owners 
against  the  depredations  of  wild  cat 
companies.  The  invaluable  service  of 
our  members,  who  have  the  voter’s 
ears  and  confidence,  in  disseminating 
information  relating  to  insurance,  has 
helped  to  secure  in  many  States  more 
intelligent  and  reasonable  legislation.” 

Sums  Up 

Mr.  Woodworth  sums  up  the  work  of 
the  association  as  follows: 

“The  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  has  often  been  thought 
too  radical  by  companies  and  too  con¬ 
servative  by  agents,  but  time  has 
proven  that  its  action  was  wise.  The 
preventive  and  co-operative  work  of 
the  association  has  perhaps  been  of 
more  value  than  its  constructive  meas¬ 
ures,  our  policy  being  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  only  when  necessary.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
fire  prevention,  equitable  rating,  better 
agents,  reduced  expenses  and  supervis¬ 
ory  as  opposed  to  destructive  or  pro¬ 
hibitory  legislation.  In  the  future  as 
in  the  past  we  shall  endeavor  to  meet 
every  change  whether  evolutionary  or 
artificial,  with  open  minds  and  wise 
action,  supporting  all  that  improves 
and  opposing  all  that  injures  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 
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If  a  Customer  Should  Ask 
You  for  Golfers  Protection  or 
Mortality  Insurance  on  a  Race 
Horse  You  Would  Call  on  the 

TWO  HARTFORDS 


Then  Why  Not  Sell  Hartford 
Policies  for  Practically  Every 
Kind  of  Insurance  Except  Life? 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has 
transacted  a  fire  insurance  business,  honorably,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  Its  reputation  and 
traditions  are  its  most  valuable  assets  and  guarantee 
fair  dealing.  It  has  ample  financial  resources. 


The  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 
has  been  organized  to  conduct  a  general  casualty 
and  bonding  business.  It  is  progressing  on  the  lib- 
eral,  yet  sound,  principles  that  have  always  been  the 
key-note  of  the  growth  of  the  parent  organization. 


Hartford  fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Agents  of  the  Two  Hartfords  sell  complete  insurance  protection. 

The  following  are  typical  of  the 

INSURANCE  SERVICE  of  the  TWO  HARTFORDS 


Fire 

Accident 

Health 

Auto  Liability 
Auto  Collision 
Auto  Theft 
Auto  Fire 
Race  Horse 


Motorcycle 

Burglary 

Employer’s  Liability 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Bonding 

Elevator 

Plate  Glass 

Live  Stock  Mortality 


Tornado 

Hail 

Golfer’s  Policy 
Parcel  Post 
Rent 

Merchandise  in  Transit 
Live  Stock  Transit 
Registered  Mail 


Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine 

Earthquake 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors 
Teaming 

Cotton  and  Grain 
Salesmen’s  Samples 
Cargo 
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AGENTS  SAY  THEY 
WANT  CONTINGENT  PAY 


Interviews  With  Local  Representatives 
Living  in  Different  Sections  of 
Country 


WILL  REWARD  FAITHFUL  WORK 


Texas  Man  Tells  of  Agitation  in  That 
State  Extending  Over  Period  of 
Years 


To  one  who  watched  the  deliberations 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents  in  Indianapolis  last  week 
the  chief  surprise  of  those  sessions  was 
the  little  attention  paid  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  underwriters  agencies  and  the 
evident  belief  of  the  association’s  lead¬ 
ers  that  the  issue  is  now  solved,  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  association  to  go 
ahead  with  the  grappling  of  other  prob¬ 
lems.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
doubt  that  the  prominent  men  in  the 
association  feel  that  most  of  the  under¬ 
writers’  agencies  will  eventually  he 
capitalized.  “These  things  cannot  be 
done  in  a  day,”  said  one  speaker.  And 
this  sentiment  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  Charles  E.  Sheldon,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  of  Newark,  was 
not  put  on  the  grill  because  of  the 
statements  in  his  address  that  local 
agents  have  in  the  past  over-rated  the 
importance  of  annexes. 

Three  Issues 

The  annex  question  being  on  the  way 
to  solution  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  the  agents  regard  as  more  im¬ 
portant  issues  needing  attention.  There 
are  three  of  these:  contingent  commis¬ 
sions,  big  lines  with  accompanying 
brokerage  abuses,  and  resident  agency 
laws.  First  of  these  in  importance  is 
contingent  commissions  because  of  the 
tremendous  outside  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  to  bring  about  the  universal  adop¬ 
tion  of  profit-sharing  plans.  The  most 
influential  agents  at  Indianapolis  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  believing  that 
there  must  be  action  in  the  immediate 
future  regarding  contingent  commis¬ 
sions,  or  legislatures  will  force  their 
adoption.  These  agents  say  that  con¬ 
nection  between  the  fire  waste  and 
agency  underwriting  is  drawing  tighter; 
that  there  must  be  some  distinction  in 
rewards  between  good  and  bad  agents. 
The  opinion  about  resident  agency 
laws  is  that  there  must  be  more  uni¬ 
formity  and  a  letting  down  of  the  bars 
in  some  States.  It  is  conceded  that  radi¬ 
cal  States  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
resident  agency  laws,  while  jail  punish¬ 
ments  and  other  drastic  features  must 
be  toned  down.  Then,  too,  because  of 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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‘CTie  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  Jlmerica” 
Organized  1853 


THE  HOME 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK”  costs 
no  more  than  in  any  other  company,  but  every  “HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK"  Policy  means  the  most  protection  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  [nSUranCe  Qq 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


A  Progressive 

SURETY  and  CASUALTY 


Company 


LIFE  COMMISSIONS 
FOR  LIFE  MEN  ONLY 


J.  I.  D.  Bristol  Makes  Eloquent  Argu¬ 
ment  Against  Part  Time  Man  in 
Chicago  Speech 


ETHICS  ON  A  HIGHER  PLANE 


Would  Stop  “Cashier  Spy  Evil,”  Elimi¬ 
nate  Unfit  and  Bring  Better  Talent 
Into  Field 


John  I.  D.  Bristol,  manager  in  New 
York  City  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life,  and  leader  in  the  fight  against 
part-time  agents,  was  at  his  best  this 
week  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Life  Underwriters  Association.  He 
made  a  strong  talk  for  the  protection 
of  the  full-time  agent.  In  conclusion 
he  said  that  the  payment  of  life  in¬ 
surance  commissions  to  life  insurance 
men  only 

Would  preclude  the  breaking  down 
of  the  power  of  life  insurance  sales¬ 
manship,  by  giving  to  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  expert  the  trade  protection  af¬ 
forded  in  all  dignified  callings. 

Would  terminate  the  present  method 
of  issuance  of  agency  licenses  by  the 
various  States,  as  a  proceeding  closely 
bordering  upon  the  farcical. 

Would  Hasten  Survival  of  the  Fittest 
Would  remove  that  peculiar  competi¬ 
tion  where  life  insurance  experts  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  non-expert  part-timer,  helper  and 
broker. 

Would  tend  to  a  greater  growth  of 
that  higher  mentality  that  must  of 
necessity  be  possessed  by  those  who 
are  to  control  the  destiny  of  life  in¬ 
surance  in  all  its  various  phases  of 
the  future. 

Would  hasten  the  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test  results  in  competition,  and  wholly 
remove  the  stronger  competitor  whose 
chief  strength  lies  in  reprehensible  and 
even  criminal  methods. 

Would  make  possible  everywhere, 
the  co-operation  of  experts,  in  efforts 
to  secure  only  that  which  is  best. 

Would  Increase  Value  of  Interviews 
Would  increase  the  average  value  of 
soliciting  calls  and  interviews. 

Would  remove  from  our  calling  in  the 
villages  and  smaller  towns,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  success,  due  to  numerous 
part-time  agents,  whose  applications 
are  very  seldom  written  as  the  result 
of  their  own  efforts. 

Would  everywhere  break  the  grow¬ 
ing  doubt  in  the  minds  of  general 
agents  and  managers  who  are  conscien¬ 
tious,  as  to  advising  men  of  talent,  rep¬ 
utation  and  ability,  to  take  up  life  in¬ 
surance  work. 

Would  entirely  remove  the  wide  di¬ 
vergence  of  created  plans  of  work,  as 
now  existing  between  the  expert  and 
the  non-expert. 

Would  Add  to  Number  of  Real  Agents 

Would  very  greatly  add  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  real  agents,  by  the  removal  of 
that  strange  belief  of  general  agents 
and  managers  which  so  frequently  pre¬ 
vents  men  with  innate  adaptability 
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Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 
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Board. 
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WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 

For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


from  becoming  life  insurance  experts, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  remain  part-timers. 

Would  remove  innumerable  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  no  legitimate  place  in 
any  real  business  calling,  that  are  add¬ 
ing  day  by  day  to  the  difficulties  of 
general’  agents  and  managers,  and  that 
are  a  source  of  the  most  harrassing 
annoyance  to  the  agents  they  employ. 

Would  remove  the  chief  cause  of  the 
curbing  of  agency  progress  everywhere, 
as  well  as  the  impassable  barrier  to 
the  growth  of  general  agencies. 

Would  obliterate  the  invention  of 
arguments  for  the  retention  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  with  repetition  so  often 
made  that  they  are  looked  upon  as 
inspired  truths. 

Would  Remove  Spy  System 
Would  remove  the  bookkeeper  and 
cashier  spy  system  from  the  agency 
work  of  real  agents,  do  away  with  the 
payment  of  commissions  to  secret  in¬ 
formers  and  interferers,  and  obliterate 
the  greatest  of  all  detriments  to  the 
universal  diffusion  of  real  life  insur¬ 
ance  knowledge  among  application- 
writers. 

Would  prevent  the  placing  of  the 
honest  agent  on  a  level  with  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  rebate,  in  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed. 

Would  raise  the  calling  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  from  the  frequent  low  level  of  a 
mere  bartering  of  what  can  be  obtained 
at  the  lowest,  illegal,  rebated  price,  to 
the  higher  plane  of  a  grand  profession. 

Would  take  from  our  calling  the 
wholly  abnormal  association  with  cash¬ 
iers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  floor  walkers 
and  barbers. 

Would  obliterate  the  higher  mortal¬ 
ity  naturally  resulting  from  the  work 
of  inferior  agents,  and  replace  it  with 
the  honest,  clean,  lower-mortality  pol¬ 
icies  of  tried  and  true  representatives 
of  companies. 

Would  obviate  the  recognition  of  the 
non-expert  as  being  equally  desirable 
in  the  soliciting  field  as  the  trained 
agent  devoting  his  entire  time,  talent 
and  attention  to  the  work  and  in  so 
many  cases  for  the  same  commission 
as  the  limited-application  part-timer. 
Would  Bring  About  Better  Ethics 
Would  everywhere  be  a  complete 
check  to  that  subversion  of  the  better 
nature  of  men,  by  a  submissiveness  to 
primitive  methods  that  look  with  calm 
complacency  upon  the  agent-for-a-day 
— from  the  partner  insuring  his  brother 
partner,  to  the  one-application  agent, 
whose  brief  tenure  of  office  is  due 
wholly  to  a  single-application-rebate- 
shifting-responsibility  contract,  that 
terminates  with  the  rebate  crime  it 
was  written  to  facilitate. 

So,  too,  the  payment  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  commissions  to  life  insurance  men 
only,  would  be  a  universal  announce¬ 
ment  of  welcome  to  all  men  who  can¬ 
not  now  associate  or  affiliate  with  the 
many  disgraceful  agency  features  of 
our  calling  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The  securing  of  this  great  special 
need  on  your  part,  would  relegate  all 
questionable  methods  to  occupations 
that  tolerate  them,  and  would  be  the 
chief  factor  in  prospering  the  business 
of  the  old  and  the  new  agent. 

It  would  everywhere  put  the  brand 
of  unendurable  shame  upon  all  meth¬ 
ods  that  tend  to  retain  the  undesirable 
agent,  and  would  do  away  with  all 
association  with  those  factors  that  so 
strongly  point  to  demoralization  and 
discouragement. 

It  would  render  the  occupation  of 
the  helper-spy  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
obliterate  the  chief  method  by  which 
false  life  insurance  records  are  made. 

Would  retain  the  better  class  of  men, 
and  would  bar  the  undesirable  from 
becoming  associated  with  us. 

Would  Stop  Irregularities 
Would,  in  a  brief  time,  raise  an  in¬ 
surmountable  barrier  to  all  the  irreg¬ 
ularities  of  our  calling,  and  place  it 
upon  the  road  of  evolvement  to  a  state 
of  perfection. 

Would  everywhere  save  the  new 
agent  from  the  discouragement  that 


APPOINTS  GEORGE  W.  CANNON 


Germania  Life  Change  in  Eastern  Iowa 
and  Western  Illinois — Adolph  Pries- 
ter  Special  Representative 


The  Germania  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  George  W.  Cannon  for  the 
past  three  years  agency  manager  at 
Davenport,  la.,  for  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  as 
manager  for  Eastern  Iowa  and  Western 
Illinois  the  appointment  to  take  effect 
on  October  15. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  a  gentleman  of  many 
years  experience  who  has  already  made 
his  mark  in  the  life  insurance  field 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Germania 
Life  Insurance  Company’s  Davenport 
Agency  under  his  direction  will  be 
one  of  its  leaders. 

Adolph  Priester  whom  Mr.  Cannon 
succeeds  resigned  his  position  as  man¬ 
ager  owing  to  his  many  other  interests, 
but  will  continue  with  the  company  as 
a  special  representative. 

REPORT  DIRECT  TO  HOME  OFFICE 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
is  now  receiving  direct  reports  at  the 
home  office  from  all  its  Canadian 
agents.  The  Company  will  appoint  a 
field  man  to  supervise  the  western  pro¬ 
vinces  which  have  formerly  reported  to 
the  Company’s  coast  department.  In  the 
meantime,  all  of  Canada  is  being  hand¬ 
led  by  J.  R.  Stewart  of  Toronto,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  middle  and  east¬ 
ern  provinces  for  four  years. 


inevitably  follows  the  attack  of  the 
one-application  helper  and  part-timer. 

Would  create,  maintain  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  a  true  brotherhood  of  men  among 
■  those  who  seek  life  insurance  as  their 
vocation,  and  would  give  to  the  agent 
the  protection  found  in  all  other  lines 
where  profit  becomes  the  offspring  of 
labor  and  toil. 


WEAKNESS  OF  CIVIL  PENSIONS 


PHILADELPHIA  VIEW  OF  FUNDS 


Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  Says 
Compulsory  Pensions  Are  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  and  Socially  Wrong 


Pension  funds  are  the  subject  of 
considerable  criticism  from  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia,  in 
a  statement  in  the  Bureau’s  bulletin. 
It  believes  that  unless  organized  and 
administered  on  a  different  basis  from 
the  prevailing  types  pension  funds, 
whether  city,  school  teacher  or  indus¬ 
trial  corporation,  are  unworthy  of  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  funds  be  equitably,  justly  and 
soundly  administered  or  they  should 
not  exist  at  all. 

Few  on  Contractual  Basis 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
points  out  that  comparatively  few  pen¬ 
sion  funds  are  on  a  contractual  basis, 
and  continues: 

“This  means  that  both  prospective 
and  actual  pensioners  are  without  sat¬ 
isfactory  legal  rights.  It  means  that 
pensions  cannot  be  counted  upon;  that 
pensions  may  or  may  not  be  granted  as 
contemplated,  and  may  or  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  as  granted. 

“With  but  very  few  exceptions,  pen¬ 
sion  funds  are  not  on  a  sound  financial 
or  actuarial  basis. 

“This  means  uncertainty,  financial 
storms,  experiment,  reorganization,  fail¬ 
ure,  disaster,  and  all  that  such  things 
entail.  It  means  a  building  of  air  cas¬ 
tles;  a  bursting  of  bubbles. 

“Most  pension  funds  are  compulsory 
— that  is,  employes  are  compelled  to 
contribute — and  on  the  employers’ 
terms. 

Abridgement  of  Freedom 

“This  is  un-American.  This  is  force, 
and  is,  in  a  sense,  an  abridgement  of 


the  freedom  of  employes.  Very  often 
it.  is  a  means  of  selling  gold  bricks  to 
employes.  It  is  a  means  of  compelling 
employes  to  do  what  they  very  often 
would  not  and  should  not  do  were  they 
to  have  a  free  choice. 

“All  pension  funds,  strictly  speaking, 
are  contributory — that  is,  the  employes 
contribute  all  that  constitutes  them. 

“Nominally,  some  funds  are  ‘contrib¬ 
utory’  and  some  are  ‘non-contributory.’ 
Actually,  all  of  them  are  contributory. 
For,  in  the  sense  that  pensions  are  but 
deferred  compensation,  they  are  for 
services  rendered.  This  compensation 
not  having  been  paid  when  the  service 
was  rendered  (or  having  been  partly 
paid  and  then  deducted  as  ‘contribu¬ 
tions’)  the  full  cash  value  thereof  be¬ 
longed  to  the  employe  but  was  exacted 
from  him  for  future  pensions. 

“Almost  all  pension  funds  discrimi¬ 
nate  unfairly  against  those  who  cease 
to  be  employes. 

Calls  it  Robbery 

“It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are 
three  funds  that  give  back  to  such  an 
employe  his  real  cumulated  contribu¬ 
tion.  Many  funds — the  so-called  ‘non- 
contributory’  ones  in  particular — give 
such  an  employe  not  a  cent.  [This  is 
robbery,  pure  and  simple.]  Many  funds 
allow  him  his  ‘nominal’  contributions, 
but  without  interest,  -which  often  is  as 
much  as  the  ‘nominal’  contributions. 
Some  few  do  allow  him  ‘nominal’  con¬ 
tributions  plus  interest. 

“Pension  funds  (that  is,  the  discrim¬ 
inatory  kind)  are  enslaving — therefore, 
immoral,  and  economically  and  socially 
wrong. 

“Think  how  easy  it  is  for  employers 
— and  politicians — to  enslave  employes 
long  in  service  when  those  employes 
realize  that  their  pensions — their  all, 
very  often — are  conditioned  upon  their 
remaining  employes. 

Governmental  Funds 

“Pension  funds  of  governmental 
units  (States,  counties,  cities,  etc.)  are 
governmental  funds  and  may  be  divert¬ 
ed  to  other  than  their  original  purpos¬ 
es.  Such  has  been  done. 

“Contributions  made  by  an  employe 
in  anticipation  of  a  pension  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  He  has  neither  any  vest¬ 
ed  interest  nor  any  contractual  right  in 
any  part  of  the  fund  (except  for  pen¬ 
sions  or  other  payments  that  have  ac¬ 
crued  or  become  payable.).  His  interest 
is  an  expectancy  only — an  expectancy 
such  as  he  has  in  unearned  future  sal¬ 
ary — an  expectancy  that  a  law  can  al¬ 
ter,  revoke,  or  destroy  completely. 

“Contributions  (so-called)  are  actu¬ 
ally  reductions  in  salary — supreme 
courts  have  said  so. 

“Pensions,  if  granted,  are  gratuities — 
bounties — and  may  be  discontinued  by 
law,  leaving  recipients  without  redress 
of  any  kind.’’ 


HUEBNER’S  BOOK 


Text  Book  of  Life  Insurance  Issued  By 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  Week 
To  Sell  for  $2 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  interesting  and  instructive 
book  on  life  insurance,  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  to  be  used  as  a 
comprehensive  textbook  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  classroom  instruction  for  be¬ 
ginners  of  the  study  of  life  insurance 
in  colleges  and  high  schools. 

There  are  thirty-two  chapters  of  the 
text  grouped  into  five  parts,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  “Nature  and  Uses 
of  Life  Insurance,”  “Science  of  Life 
Insurance,”  “Special  Forms  of  Life  In¬ 
surance,’1  “Organization,  Management 
and  Supervision  of  Legal  Reserve 
Companies,”  and  “Important  Legal 
Phases  of  Life  Insurance.” 

It  is  a  volume  that  has  been  much 
needed  and  will  undoubtedily  be  popu¬ 
lar  in  schools. 

Copies  can  be  secured  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters,  56  Pine  street. 
The  book  sells  for  $2.00  a  copy. 


An  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  is  offered  to  men 
who  are  willing — and  will. 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 


H.  *M.  HARGROVE,  Vice  President 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 


October  15,  1915. 
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CHILDS  IN  CHARGE  OF  AGENTS 


COLUMBIAN  NATIONAL  CHANGE 


William  C.  Johnson  Resigns  as  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager — 
Resignation  a  Surprise 


The  Columbian  National  announced 
this  week  that  William  C.  Johnson, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Company,  has  resigned,  “the  resig¬ 
nation  taking  effect  as  of  September 
24th  last.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated 
that  President  Arthur  E.  Childs  will  for 
the  time  being  add  to  his  other  duties 
the  direction  of  the  agency  force. 

A  Mysterious  Communication 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Johnson  came 
as  a  surprise,  particularly  as  the  insur¬ 
ance  newspapers  received  the  third 
week  in  September  an  anonymous  arti¬ 
cle  from  Boston  reading  as  follows: 

William  C.  Johnson,  previously 
manager  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  at  New  York,  and  well  known 
throughout  the  country  because  of 
his  representation  of  agency  inter¬ 
ests  at  Albany  during  the  Arm¬ 
strong  investigation  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  Hughes, 
became  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Columbian  Nation¬ 
al,  five  years  ago.  The  interven¬ 
ing  five  years  have  witnessed  many 
disturbances  of  business  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  have  not 
been  the  best  possible  time  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a  young  life  insur¬ 
ance  company.  The  growth  of  the 
Columbian  in  the  past  five  years, 
as  is  showrn  by  the  accompanying 
figures,  is  accordingly  an  unusual 
example  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  keen  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  untiring  industry 
when  applied  by  a  capable  field 
man  to  the  problems  of  company 
development. 

There  followed  figures  showing  that 
the  Company  had  grown  from  $37,000,- 
000,  insurance  in  force  to  $69,000,000  in¬ 
surance  in  force  in  the  five  years  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  assets  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od  had  grown  from  $5,686,000  to  $11,- 
250,000. 

The  natural  assumption  from  the 
article  was  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
responsible  for  these  results.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  was  published  by  many  insurance 
papers  after  September  24,  the  date 
when  the  Columbian  National  says  Mr. 
Johnson’s  resignation  became  effective. 
The  author  of  the  article  is  unknown, 
but  the  natural  presumption  is  that  he 
was  not  unfriendly  to  the  former  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  a  fine  record  with 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  and  before 
that  was  with  the  Mutual  Reserve.  He 
i3  a  well-knowm  writer  on  ir  "-uranee  and 
economical  questions.  His  future  plans 
have  not  been  divulged. 

Career  of  Mr.  Childs 
The  news  that  President  Childs  will 
take  charge  of  the  agency  force  will  be 
well  received  by  agents  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  because  he  is  not  only  one  of  the 


best  educated  and  cultivated  of  the  life 
insurance  presidents,  but  has  a  splen¬ 
did  knowledge  of  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  is  a  diplomat  and  unusually  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  field  force.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  McGill  University,  Canada, 
taking  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  later  receiv¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  M.  S.  at  the  Central 
Technical  College  in  London,  later  be 
ing  made  a  fellow  of  the  college.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
application  of  electricity  to  lighting, 
traction  and  power  transmission.  He  is 
a  member  of  several  engineering  socie¬ 
ties.  He  became  a  director  in  the 
Columbian  National  in  1907,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  year  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  in  October  was  elected 
president. 


TAX  RATE  OF  FORTY  PER  CENT. 


Penn  Mutual  Life  Shows  Tax  Charge 
Borne  By  a  Premium  Residue  of 
$1,351,036 


In  1914  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  receiv¬ 
ed  from  policyholders  a  premium  in¬ 
come  of  $22,285,121,  and  it  paid  a  total 
premium  tax  of  $338,013.  Tracing  the 
origin,  course  and  destination  of  the 
premiums,  it  is  found  that  they  came 
from  the  policyholders  into  the  tempo¬ 
rary  custody  of  the  company,  and  that 
a  large  amount  of  them  was  immediate¬ 
ly  distributed  to  the  policyholders,  as 
follows: 


For  death  claims  .  $7,366,385 

For  matured  endowments  . .  1,978,537 

For  annuities  .  433,365 

For  notes  voided  by  lapse  . .  125,898 

For  surrender  values  .  3,650,211 

For  dividends  of  surplus  . . .  3,413,240 


Total  paid  policyholders  ..$16,967,636 

In  discussing  this  the  Penn  Mutual 
says: 

“Avoiding  all  mental  complications 
in  following  the  money  from  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  all  policyholders  to  the  pockets 
of  some  policyholders,  we  are  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  went  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  treasury  and  out  again,  nearly 
one-half  of  it  going  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  who  died.  Adding  the 
cost  of  administering  this  trust,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  persons  engaged  in  gathering,  pro¬ 
tecting  and  distributing  this  money, 
brings  the  total  out-go  in  1914  to  $20,- 
934,085,  which  is  equal  to  .9842  of  the 
total  premiums  collected  in  that  year, 
disbursed  in  satisfaction  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contract  obligations  and  in  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  of  its  extended 
service.  From  this  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  tax-charge  must  he  borne  by  a 
premium-residue  of  $1,351,036 — an  ap¬ 
parent  tax  rate  of  40  per  cent.!” 


T.  B.  MACAULAY  PRESIDENT 

T.  B.  Macaulay  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Sun  Life  of 
Canada  to  succeed  his  father,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Frederick  G. 
Cope,  associated  with  the  Sun  Life 
since  1889,  was  elected  secretary.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  Company  policies. 


DISPUTE  KANSAS  CITY  LOSS 


WAS  A.  PELTZER  A  SUICIDE? 


Real  Estate  Dealer  Carried  $432,000 
Life  and  $85,000  Accident — 
Irregular  Trust  Deed 


Theodor  A.  Peltzer,  the  prominent 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  real  estate  dealer 
who  was  instantly  killed  recently  by 
falling  or  jumping  from  a  high  office 
window,  was  insured  for  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  begin  suit  to  avoid  payment, 
alleging  that  they  are  not  liable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance,  of  which  the  Aetna  has  written 
$100,000,  or  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total,  was  taken  out  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  a  few  of  the  accident  policies 
were  written  about  two  months  ago. 
The  beneficiary  on  almost  all  the  poli¬ 
cies  was  the  Theodor  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  Mr.  Peltzer  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  sister  and  'wo  brothers. 

How  Insurance  is  Divided 
Mr.  Peltzer’s  insurance  was  divided 


as  follows: 

Life  insurance — 

Aetna  .  $100,000 

Prudential  .  100,000 

Equitable  .  50,000 

Massachusetts  Mutual .  50,000 

Kansas  City  Life .  25,000 

Phoenix  .  25,000 

Northwestern  .  25,000 

Massachusetts  State  Mutual...  25,000 

Metropolitan  .  10,000 

Midland  Life  .  10,000 

Union  Life .  5,000 

Mutual,  New  York .  5,000 

Bankers’  Life .  2,000 


Total  .  $432,000 

Accident  insurance — 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident.  $30,000 
Aetna  Accident  &  Liability.  . .  .  15,000 

Standard  Accident .  15,000 

Maryland  Casualty .  15,000 

Fidelity  &  Casualty .  10,000 

Business  Men’s  Accident .  5,000 


Total  .  $85,000 


Although,  under  the  Missouri  law, 
suicide  is  no  defense  on  either  life  or 
accident  policies,  the  companies  are 
considering  basing  their  stand  on  other 
allegations  which  may  total  more  than 
$500,000,  and  which  it  is  said  has  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  irregular  deeds 
of  trust  and  other  instruments. 

Action  Last  Summer  Recalled 
As  late  as  the  summer  of  1914  Mr. 
Peltzer  declined  suggestions  for  more 
life  insurance,  but  he  then  began  seek¬ 
ing  it.  The  Equitable,  which  had  re¬ 
quired  the  reports  of  two  doctors  be¬ 
fore  issuing  the  policy  in  December, 
declined  to  increase  the  amount  to  $75,- 
000  last  spring,  but  not  on  physical 
grounds,  as  Mr.  Peltzer  had  recently 
passed  several  physical  examinations 
very  satisfactorily.  It  was  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Equitable  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  carrying  all  the  life  insurance 
that  his  business  warranted. 


Even  at  that  time,  however,  there 
was  no  indication  in  any  quarter  of  the 
duplication  of  deeds  of  trust  later  re¬ 
vealed,  or  that  Peltzer  was  not  in  sound 
financial  condition.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  revelations,  Peltzer  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  conservative  business  man  and 
stood  high  in  his  community. 


SUB-AGENTS’  CONTRACTS 


Letter  To  Agents  of  Northwestern  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Written  By  Syracuse 
Manager 


The  Syracuse  general  agency  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  has  written 
the  following  letter  about  sub-agents’ 
contracts  to  its  agency  force: 

District  and  other  agents  are  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  make  contracts  with  sub¬ 
agents  lightly.  An  agent  who  does 
nothing  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  tell  in 
advance,  with  certainty,  who  will  suc¬ 
ceed  and  who  will  fail,  but  the  best 
possible  investigation  should  be  made 
in  each  case  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  a  contract  be  made  un¬ 
less  the  sub-agent  is  ready  to  go  to 
work,  nor  should  a  contract  be  made 
without  some  plan  for  work.  A  new 
agent  should  have  a  pretty  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  in  advance  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  and  how  he  is  expected 
to  go  about  it. 

Above  all  a  contract  should  never  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sin¬ 
gle  easy  application — say,  for  instance, 
from  a  brother  or  near  friend.  Such 
agents  are  almost  without  exception 
utterly  worthless  as  to  further  busi¬ 
ness.  They  never  get  any  more  appli¬ 
cations. 

Again,  agents,  other  than  district 
agents,  are  cautioned  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  close  sub-agents’ 
contracts  without  first  consulting  the 
general  agent,  who  of  course  has  pow¬ 
er  to  refuse  to  sanction  such  contracts. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  plain. 
The  general  agent  may  have  other 
nlans  as  to  such  territory.  He  may 
have  information  about  the  proposed 
sub-agent  which  would  render  a  con¬ 
tract  undesirable  and  of  which  the 
agent  has  no  knowledge.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  which  might  be 
mentioned  but  these  will  suffice. 

With  the  best  intentions  several 
agents  have,  at  times,  made  such  con¬ 
tracts,  which  have  seriously  embar¬ 
rassed  the  general  agent  hence  this 
kindly  reminder. 

District  agents  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  the  several  fields  for 
which  they  are  held  responsible.  In  so 
doing  .they  will  naturally  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  sub-agents,  but  even  dis¬ 
trict  agents  will  often  find  it  it  to  their 
advantage  to  consult  with  the  general 
agent  before  making  contracts,  and  at 
any  rate  they  should  always  exercise 
great  care  in  their  selection  of  men  as 
suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article. 


The  Prudential 

40th  Anniversary,  October,  13,  1915 
MUTUALIZED  BENEFITS  INCREASED  A  POLICYHOLDERS’  COMPANY 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Law*  of  the  State  of  New  Jer*ey. 
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D.  P.  KINGSLEY’S  PEACE  PLEA 


CONTRASTS  WAR  AND  INSURANCE 


International  Enforcement  of  Peace 
Will  Stop  Stupid  Destruction  of 
Life  and  Property 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life,  used  the  European  War 
as  a  text  from  which  to  make  life  in¬ 
surance  comparison  in  responding  on 
behalf  of  the  World’s  Insurance  Con¬ 
gress  to  addresses  of  welcome  by  the 
Governor  of  California  and  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco. 

Insurance  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a 
device  by  which  life,  property  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  protected  against  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  time  and  circumstance,  he 
said.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is 
a  destroyer  of  prejudice  and  the  enemy 
of  a  dangerous  kind  of  ignorance.  It 
appeals  to  the  mass  feeling,  to  those 
impulses  which  foreshadow  the  ulti¬ 
mate  achievement  of  human  solidarity. 
In  its  offices  and  on  its  streets  the 
peoples  of  all  lands  and  of  all  races 
meet  and  mingle  daily.  It  is  a  world- 
exposition  whose  doors  never  close. 

Insurance  a  Protest  Against  War 

Against  the  methods  which  resulted 
in  the  existing  European  horror  insur¬ 
ance  has  always  been  a  warning  and  a 
protest  and  has  always  suggested  a 
remedy.  It  has  been  a  warning  and  a 
protest  because  it  has  taught  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  unit  of  anything— 
whether  that  unit  be  a  man  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  nation.  It  has  suggested  a 
remedy  not  only  because  of  the  billions 
which  it  has  distributed  (and  is  dis¬ 
tributing  now)  in  alleviating  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  life  but  because  it  has  taught 
and  practiced  the  doctrine  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  in  which  lies  the  greater  portion 
of  any  existing  and  reasonable  hope 
that  our  civilization  may  not  after  ail 
be  utterly  overwhelmed. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  device  by  which  present 
strength  unites  to  protect  society 
against  the  weakness  that  lurks  every¬ 
where. 

Insurance  is  a  perpetual  warning  that 
nationality  as  a  basis  for  civilization  is 
insufficient.  Civilization  has  broken 
down  because  its  units — the  nations — 
could  severally  no  more  carry  the;r  in¬ 
dividual  risk  than  a  man  can  carry  the 
risk  of  his  own  mortality.  If  each 
great  nation  had  a  world  completely 
to  itself,  the  problem  might  be  differ¬ 
ent.  But  our  problem  is  gravely  com¬ 
plex.  Here  are  eight  great  powers  and 
several  times  that  number  of  lesser  sov 
ereignties,  each  struggling  and  devel¬ 
oping  on  the  theory  that  they  sever¬ 
ally  are  substantially  alone  in  the 
world.  They  recognize  the  existence 
of  other  powers  through  contracts  call¬ 
ed,  treaties.  The  morality  of  these  trea¬ 
ties  is  historically  shown  to  be  little 
better  than  the  “honor”  which  exists 
amongst  bullies  and  thieves.  They  are 
necessarily  interpreted  by  their  mak¬ 
ers  and  not  by  an  impartial  court,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  such  court,  and  can 
be  none  under  the  existing  doctrine  of 
sovereignty. 

Radical  Re-organization  Necessary 

The  nations  have,  therefore,  lived  in¬ 
ternationally  in  an  order  where  the 
hazard  was  greater  than  the  normal 
hazards  of  life  and  business.  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a  hazard  at  all;  it  was 
a  certainty.  This  world  struggle  was 
inevitable,  unless  radical  reorganiza¬ 
tions  of  international  relations  were 
agreed  to,  unless  some  plan  of  inter¬ 
national  insurance  could  be  establish¬ 
ed.  Little,  however,  was  done.  The 
god  of  unconditioned  sovereignty  was 
everywhere  worshipped.  Nationality 
impinged  on  nationality.  The  world 
grew  smaller.  The  international  im¬ 
pact  grew  heavier.  Germans  saw  the 
significance  of  the  doctrine  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  the  time  of  the.  Great  . Fred¬ 
erick.  They  began  to  get  ready.  The 
other  European  nations  did  not  see  the 
true  significance  of  the  situation  and 
prepared  only  half-heartedly  for  a 


struggle  upon  which  they  never  really 
expected  to  enter. 

No  nation  took  the  lead  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  all 
through  assured  peace  for  all.  Ger¬ 
many,  logically  following  the  doctrine 
of  sovereignty,  deliberately  prepared 
to  impose  her  civilization  on  the  entire 
world.  The  other  nations  built  up  tie 
elaborate  fabric  of  them  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  w  ithout  adequate"  preparations  to 
defend  that  structure  by  force  on  tne 
one  hand  or  a  program  of  world-co- 
operation  to  preserve  it  on  the  other. 

Germany  aimed  to  insure  herself  by 
her  might,  which  spelled  world  domin¬ 
ion  and  could  mean  nothing  else.  The 
other  nations  denied  any  ambition  tor 
world  dominion  and  at  the  same  t  me 
utterly  neglected  to  protect  their  in¬ 
tegrity  through  co-operation.  The  so- 
called  Allies  have  neither  lived  up  to 
the  logic  of  unconditioned  sovereignty 
nor  prepared  the  world  tor  its  opposite 
through  international  insurance. 

Government  a  Great  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany 

The  government  at  Washington, 
whatever  else  it  is,  is  a  great  in¬ 
surance  company  whose  chief  function 
is  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  integrity 
of  the  States.  It  follows  precisely  the 
principles  which  underlie  all  sound  in¬ 
surance.  Why  do  California  and  New 
York  exist  as  commonwealths  to-day? 
Would  they  probably  exist  but  for  the 
Federal  Union?  Have  they  lost  any 
dignity  or  power  or  happiness  or  peace 
because  they  have  duly  subscribed  to 
the  great  insurance  compact  of  1(89? 
Would  the  nations  fare  differently  if  a 
like  compact  were  made  under  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  World? 

When  someone  remarks  that  we  must 
travel  a  long  way  forward  before  we 
reach  such  a  federation,  it  becomes 
pertinent  to  reply  that  we  have  trav¬ 
eled  a  long  way  backward  within  four¬ 
teen  months  and  at  infinite  cost.  If 
the  constructive  forces  of  the  world, 
as  they  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  could 
have  been  brought  into  co-operation, 
if  the  bigotry  that  skulks  behind  what 
we  call  patriotism  could  have  been  ex¬ 
orcised,  if  human  rights  and  not  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  could  have  been 
made  the  supreme  purpose  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  the  distance  which  then  sepa¬ 
rated  us  from  a  condition  of  interna¬ 
tional  civilization  and  world  peace,  real 
peace,  lasting  peace,  would  have  been 
shorter  than  that  already  measured  in 
the  existing  plunge  towards  chaos. 

Stupidity 

The  man  who  doesn’t  insure  his  life 
and  his  property  and  his  business  we 
rate  as  stupid.  Sovereignty  is  to  every 
citizen  a  menace  as  real  as  that  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  an  enemy  as  certain 
and  cruel  in  its  average  action  as  hu- 
.man  mortality.  Yet  self-governing 
men,  men  who  otherwise  think  and 
look  facts  in  the  face,  make  little  or  no 
provision  against  its  operation.  In 
seeking  for  a  word  which  describes  the 
condition  of  mind  of  the  average  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  world  in  its  attitude  to¬ 
ward  sovereignty,  that  word  “stupid” 
fits  better  than  any  word  I  know. 

For  the  common  man  to  allow  his 
governments  to  force  him  to  kill  and  be 
killed  for  no  sufficient  reason  is  stupid; 
for  him  to  become  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
want  to  wrong  him  is  stupid;  for  him 
to  believe  that  it  is  his  duty  to  slay  his 
fellows  and  destroy  their  property  is 
stupid;  for  him  to  raise  up  sons  with 
infinite  pains  and  at  heavy  cost  to  have 
those  sons  fed- to  cannon  is  stupid;  for 
him  not  to  see  through  the  designs  or 
unconscious  errors  of  politicians  and 
rulers  is  stupid. 

Two  Types  of  International  Peace 

I  nsurance 

T  here  aVe  two  types  of  international 
peace  insurance,  one  already  establish¬ 
ed,  the  other  to  be  established: 

First.  Peace  insurance  based  on 
might,- — expressed  generally  in  a  great 
standing  army  and  a  powerful  navy. 

Second.  Peace  insurance  based  on  a 
League  or  Federation,  to  which  the  na¬ 
tions  shall  have  delegated  such  author¬ 
ity  as  will  enable  it  to  enforce  peace 
internationally. 


K.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 
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BUSINESS  CAN’T  EXIST 
WITHOUT  AGENCY  CORPS 


PRACTICAL  WAY  TO  INSURE 

History  Shows  That  Life  Insurance 
Without  Agent  Has  Been  a  Failure 
to  Date 


By  C.  W.  Scovel,  Pittsburgh 
The  only  practical  way  of  insuring 
the  people  (whether  individually  or  in 
groups)  is  by  the  use  of  agents.  There 
is  no  third  alternative  that  offers  either 
a  record  of  past  success  or  the  slight¬ 
est  prospect  of  future  success.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  broadly  that, 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the 
same,  no  scheme  (short  of  government 
compulsion)  for  spreading  life  insur¬ 
ance  among  the  whole  people,  without 
agents,  will  do  much  more  towards 
that  great  end  than  the  few  smali  re¬ 
ligious  sects  without  preachers  will  do 
towards  evangelizing  the  world. 

That  is  a  strong  statement.  Is  it 
true  and  provable?  Is  the  agent  really 
indispensable?  As  far  as  the  past  can 
answer,  the  entire  record  shouts 
“Yres!”  For  the  past  150  years  the 
companies  and  their  agents,  national 
and  State  governments,  and  sundry 
philanthropic  bodies  have  tried  out 
every  kind  of  plan  they  could  think  of 
to  spread  life  insurance  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  soliciting  or  none.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  every  agency  manager,  at  home  of¬ 
fice  or  branch  office,  and  every  solicit¬ 
ing  agent  in  the  field,  has  made  it  his 
business  to  experiment  with  any  likely 
idea  that  might  result  in  writing  in¬ 
surance  a  little  more  by  wholesale,  so 
to  speak;  without  so  much  personal  in¬ 
terviewing  of  each  man  by  himself.  All 
these  attempts  have  either  failed  or 
had  pitifully  small  success,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  results  obtained  by  pres¬ 
ent  methods. 

Doing  Without  Agents 

The  idea  of  doing  without  agents  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  oldest  British 
company  since  1762;  by  the  British 
government’s  postoffice  insurance  sys¬ 
tem  since  1864;  by  the  Canadian  civil 
service  system  for  several  decades;  by 
the  Massachusetts  savings  bank  plan 
for  eight  years;  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Insurance  Fund  for  three  years;  and 
by  an  American  company,  trying  to  uo 
a  mail-order  business  by  advertising, 
for  ten  years.  These  are  typical  in¬ 
stances,  each  the  least  unsuccessful  of 
its  kind.  Without  exception,  the  re¬ 
sults  in  insurance  actually  written  have 
been  simply  lamentable — affording  ab¬ 
solutely  no  promise  of  future  success 
upon  anything  like  the  scale  of  the 
agent’s  results.  Scores  of  single  agen¬ 
cies  are  regularly  writing  in  their  lim¬ 
ited  districts  more  insurance,  and  on 
more  people,  than  any  one  of  these  pre¬ 
tentious  efforts  has  in  its  best  year 
written  throughout  its  entire  county  or 
State.  In  certain  of  these  instances 
the  expense  has  been  disappointingly 
high,  in  spite  of  aid  from  the  State  or 
other  sources.  In  some  of  them  the 
lapse  rate  has  been  enormous,  making 
the  mortality  excessive,  and  pointing 
the  need  of  the  agent’s  service  to  keep 
the  insurance  in  force  after  once  writ¬ 
ten — a  cardinal  point  commonly  over¬ 
looked  by  outside  critics. 

The  whole  past  record  shows  beyond 
question  that  life  insurance  without  the 
agent  has  been  thus  far  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure.  as  regards  any  idea  of  spreading 
it  throughout  the  population.  Will  it 
always  be  so?  Is  agentless  life  insur¬ 
ance  a  problem  that  may  yet  be  solved? 

Or  is  there  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  business  and  in  the  nature  of 
man.  that  will  always  make  the  agent’s 
service  indispensable?  I  think  there  is. 


been  cut  more  than  twice  as  deeply  as 
the  other  items  of  expense.  In  1914 
particular  matter  of  taking  out  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Now,  there  are  three  important  acts 
which,  more  than  any  others,  men  put 
off  instinctively,  habitually.  They  are: 
making  one’s  last  will  and  testament: 
making  one’s  peace  with  God;  taking 
out  life  insurance.  All  three  arc  de¬ 
layed  for  the  same  reason.  As  to  each 
of  them  a  man's  fixed  mental  attitude 
is  “some  time  before  I  die.”  But  his 
own  death  is,  in  every  man’s  mind,  the 
remotest  contingency,  the  farthest  limit 
of  time.  His  hopes,  his  plans,  his  acts, 
are  all  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
he  will  live  on.  As  long  as  human  na¬ 
ture  abides  very  few  indeed  will  ever 
provide  “'tot-day”  against  that  far-off 
contingency  of  death,  except  they  be 
influenced  from  without.  That  influ¬ 
ence  must  be  a  personal  force  and  it 
must  be  brought  to  bear,  strongly,  per¬ 
sistently,  and  with  every  legitimate  va¬ 
riety  of  attractiveness  and  persuasive¬ 
ness,  to  stem  the  full  tide  of  buoyant 
life  that  bears  man  along  all  his  lines 
of  thought  and  action  directly  away 
from  the  idea  of  his  own  death. 

Herein  lies  the  inherent  necessity  for 
the  agent.  Mere  opportunity,  passive 
attractiveness,  even  sense  of  duty,  is 
not  enough.  lA.n  active  personal  force 
is  needed  to  get  men  to  act  now  in  all 
those  preparations  for  death.  There 
being  no  agents  to  induce  men  to  make 
wills,  the  State  has  from  sheer  neces¬ 
sity  stepped  in  with  its  intestate  law 
and  made  a  will  for  every  man  who 
does  not  make  one  for  himself.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  great  mass  of  men  would  die 
leaving  all  their  property-rights  in 
chaos.  The  clergy,  with  all  the  tre¬ 
mendously  multiplied  and  varied  agen¬ 
cies  of  religion,  do  the  best  they  can, 
with  greater  or  less  success,  to  per¬ 
suade  men  to  prepare  for  death.  With¬ 
out  their  efforts,  the  great  mass  of  men 
would  die  unprepared.  So  it  is  with 
regard  to  life  insurance.  Voluntary  in¬ 
surers  have  never  been,  and  never  will 
be,  one  whit  more  plentiful  than  volun¬ 
tary  converts.  The  need  for  the  agent 
is  rooted  in  the  deepest  traits  of  human 
nature.  Without  his  service,  the  great 
mass  of  men  would  die  uninsured. 


and  a  28  per  cent,  reduction  for  the 
twenty-five  years.  The  agent’s  cost  has 
his  cost  was  only  12  5-T0  per  cent  of 
the  premiums.  This  is  far  below  the 
procurement  cost  in  most  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  requiring  salesmen.  That  the 
agent  is  not  overpaid  is  well  attested 
by  the  facts  that  it  is  difficult  to  en¬ 
list  recruits,  and  that  the  large  majority 
of  those  that  are  enlisted  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  drop  out. 

Moreover,  in  procuring  new  insur¬ 
ance,  the  agent’s  cost,  moderate  as  it 
is,  does  not  fall  upon  the  old  policy¬ 
holder  at  all  as  is  commonly  thought. 
True  enough,  some  of  the  general  sur¬ 
plus  is  likely  to  be  used  in  obtaining 
new  insurance;  but  the  surplus  so  used 
has  itself  accrued  from  the  mortality 
savings  on  the  new  business  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  the  full  amount 
is  duly  re-paid  out  of  the  like  savings 
on  that  year’s  business.  These  special 
mortality  savings  are  due  to  the  death 
rate  being  very  low  in  the  new  group 
just  after  medical  examination,  and  ris¬ 
ing  gradually  for  five  years  or  more 
before  reaching  the  normal  curve.  In 
bringing  in  each  year’s  group,  the  agent 
thus  brings  in  the  money  himself  to 
pay  his  own  commission,  and  yet  leave 
a  balance  of  roughly  15  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  5-year  savings  on  that  new 
group,  as  sheer  gain  to  the  policyhold¬ 
ers  at  large. 


most  wholly  through  the  agent’s  con¬ 
tinuing  service  after  first  writing  the 
policy.  Add  also  the  saving  in  the 
average  overhead  cost  per  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  due  to  the  agent’s  work  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  vastly  larger  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  force.  Then  add  the  many  dif- 
ferences  between  the  expenses  of  com- 
pames  as  now  conducted  with  agents 
and  those  that  would  have  to  be  incur- 
red  if  without  agents,  for  such  items  as 
advertising,  printing,  postage,  collec¬ 
tions,  clerk  hire,  etc.  If  we  could  only 
figure  out  all  these  elements  and  add 
them  together,  I  verily  believe  that  the 
complete  figures  would  nearly,  perhaps 
wholly  equal  the  agent’s  entire  cost. 
Fven  though  the  precise  amount  can¬ 
not  be  figured,  the  actual  savings  are 
being  made;  the  real  money  is  there 
and  is  known  to  be  a  great  sum  yearly 
Thus  the  agent  pays  the  great  hulk". 

in  J6nSt’  °f  *h  S  own  cost  with  money 
that  he  creates— money  that  could  not 
be  there  if  he  were  not— money  that 
would  otherwise  be  paid  out  in  the 
higher  mortality,  waste  and  expense,  di¬ 
rectly  caused  by  his  absence.  That 
means  that  the  agent’s  indispensable 
and  invaluable  social  service  almost  or 
quite  pays  for  itself  out  of  its  own  by¬ 
products.  Its  out-of-pocket  cost,  to  the 
policyholders  or  anyone  else,  is  noth¬ 
ing  or  next  to  nothing. 


Procrastination 

Every  experienced  agent  will  tell  you 
that  his  main  task  with  almost  every 
man,  of  every  class,  is  to  get  him  to 
the  point  of  action,  to  overcome  his 
peculiar  habit  of  procrastinating  in  this 


People  Need  the  Agent 

The  people  need  the  agent,  not  only 
to  start  them  in  the  way,  but  to  keep 
them  going  year  after  year.  The  peo¬ 
ple  need  him  as  their  guide,  counsellor 
and  friend  in  life  insurance.  They  need 
his  continuing  assistance,  to-day  more 
than  ever,  to  apply  the  modern  income 
services  and  other  policy  provisions  to 
their  changing  wants  as  life  goes  on. 
They  need  him  throughout  as  the  per¬ 
son  close  at  hand  to  place  confidence  in, 
to  personify  to  them  the  company,  many 
miles  away;  and  the  benefits,  many 
years  away.  The  body  of  agents  con¬ 
stitutes  the  actual  priesthood  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  They  are  the  apostles  through 
whom  the  insurance  salvation  of  the 
world  must  be  accomplished,  and  they 
are  the  pastors  charged  with  the  per¬ 
sonal,  daily  ministry  to  all  the  insur¬ 
ance  needs  of  their  flocks. 

If  the  agent  is  rendering  a  service 
that  is  indispensable  and  socially  in¬ 
valuable,  one  would  naturally  expect  it 
to  cost  something. 

It  is,  however,  the  supposed  cost  of 
the  agent — supposed  to  be  much  more 
than  it  is,  and  to  be  paid  wholly  out  of 
the  policyholders’  pockets,  which  it  is 
n°t —  that  has  caused  people  from  time 
to  time  to  try  to  do  away  with  him. 
“Life  insurance  costs  too  much,”  these 
good  folks  say;  “and  too  much  of  that 
goes  to  the  agents.” 

Only  Necessity  of  Life  That  Has  Ma¬ 
terially  Reduced  Its  Cost 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  life  insurance  is 
about  the  only  necessity  of  life  that 
has  materially  reduced  its  costs  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years  of  rising 
prices — and  this  in  spite  of  liberalized 
policies  and  heavier  taxes.  The  total 
expense  rate  per  premium-dollar  for 
1914  was  11  per  cent,  less  than  in  1899. 
and  14  per  cent,  less  than  in  1889;  while 
the  agency  expense  rate  showed  a  21 
per  cent,  reduction  for  the  fifteen  years 


Agents’  Responsibility  for  Mortality 
Savings 

There  is  another  and  far  greater  kind 
of  mortality  savings  created  by  the 
agent’s  work.  This  is  not  widely 
known,  even  inside  the  business,  and 
requires  citation  of  my  authority.  It 
is  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  insured 
lives  in  the  American  and  the  British 
companies. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  available  in  1892,  since  which 
time  the  American  total  insurance  in 
force  has  trebled  and  new  business  has 
doubled,  while  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
mortality  to  that  expected  has  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  decreased  by  13  per 
cent.  If  the  figures  could  be  had  down 
to  date,  they  might  well  show  the  mor¬ 
tality  savings  in  this  respect  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  20  per  cent,  calculated 
from  the  earlier  data. 

Thus  the  American  agent  has  not 
only  made  our  life  insurance  3.6  times 
larger  than  England’s,  but  his  hand¬ 
picked  assortment  of  lives  is  saving  20 
per  cent,  and  upward  on  the  death 
claims  being  paid  year  after  year.  Pre¬ 
cisely  how  much  of  that  difference  is 
due  to  the  agent’s  work  cannot  be  fig¬ 
ured  out.  Other  elements  enter  in;  but 
the  agent  is  admittedly  the  chi^C  fac¬ 
tor,  the  only  one  even  mentioned  in 
the  Britannica’s  discussion.  On  last 
year’s  death  claims  the  amount  saved, 
if  20  per  cent.,  was  30  million  dollars; 
if  30  per  cent.,  45  millions.  And  this 
is  continuous  year  after  year.  There 
is  lee-way  enough  in  these  figures  to 
compute  the  agent’s  proportion  on  a 
higher  or  lower  basis,  and  yet  be  quite 
sure  that  the  amount  thus  saved  by 
him  on  the  general  continuing  mortal¬ 
ity,  plus  the  balance  of  15  per  cent,  or 
more  on  the  initial  5-year  mortality,  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  must  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  his  own  cost. 

Add  to  these  two  amounts  the  saving 
in  lapses,  which  were  about  the  great¬ 
est  waste  in  the  business,  but  have  de¬ 
creased  50  per  cent,  in  twent  years,  al- 


TTOVV  about  those  plans  made 
A  A  last  January?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 


Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  c.  BALDWIN,  President 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN.  Director  of  Ase-ci,. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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There  Is  Always  Room  At  The  Top 

Come  with  us  and  it  won’t  be  so 
hard  to  get  on. 

Live  ones  win  among  IZZERS 
Write  to  J.  L.  BABLER,  Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

By  E.  W.  Randall,  President  of  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


Life  insurance  educates  children. 

Life  insurance  protects  the  family. 

Life  insurance  cultivates  the  nabit 

of  thrift.  .  .  _  , _ 

Life  insurance  makes  provision  for 

the  inevitable  rainy  day. 

Life  insurance  pays  debts  and  Utts 
the  mortgage  from  the  home. 

Life  insurance  gives  repose  to  tne 
rich  and  courage  to  the  poor. 

Life  insurance  builds  credit  and  re¬ 
establishes  encumbered  estates. 

Life  insurance  provides  scholarships, 
endows  charities  and  erects  churches^ 

Life  insurance  is  full  of  human  in 
terest.  It  appeals  to  the  hearts  of 

Life  insurance  preserves  business  by 
protecting  the  factors  which  make  busi¬ 
ness  a  success.  , 

Life  insurance  builds  estates  and 
furnishes  the  safest  medium  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  estates. 

Life  insurance  encourages  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  prudent  man  and  woman 
and  lays  the  home  foundation. 

Life  insurance  replaces  hardships 
and  adversity  with  ease  and  serenity, 
and  peace  of  mind  adds  length  of  days. 

Life  insurance  is  every  day,  common 
sense,  intelligent  business  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  spirit  of  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation.  , 

Life  insurance  certifies  to  a  man  s 
love  of  family  and  deepens  the  love 
and  respect  which  wife  and  children 

hold  for  him.  .  ,  .  .. 

Life  insurance  is  universal  m  its 
beneficence.  Its  service  is  adapted  to 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
poor  need  it.  The  rich  demand  it. 

Insures  the  Unexpected 


Life  insurance  insures  the  unex¬ 
pected.  It  lives  up  to  its  promises  and 
pays  all  just  claims  promptly  and  un¬ 
ostentatiously.  It  is  positive  and 
permanent. 

Life  insurance  stands  between  the 
home  and  the  enemies  of  its  happiness 
and  security.  For  co-operative  service 
in  home  protection,  it  is  the  greatest 
institution  in  the  world. 

Life  insurance,  by  good  conduct  and 
large  results,  is  constantly  securing 
wider  and  better  recognition.  Legisla¬ 
tion  is  less  hostile  and  supervision  is 
more  helpful  and  sympathetic. 

Life  insurance  has  outgrown  the  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted 
and  has  become  a  dominant  factor  in 
every  department  of  life.  It  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  social,  business  and  financial 
structure. 

Life  insurance  renders  large  public 
service.  General  taxation  is  lessened 
because  of  it.  Fewer  almshouses  are 
needed.  Old  age  for  the  beneficiaries 
of  life  insurance  does  not  mean  becom¬ 
ing  a  community  charge.  Children  are 
educated — are  given  a  fair  chance  in 
life — and  good  citizenship  is  assured. 


Life  insurance  has  its  “finished  prod¬ 
uct."  Last  year,  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  life  insurance.  The 
full  meaning  in  human  comfort  of  the 
many  individual  payments  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  under  all  imaginable 
conditions,  making  up  so  great  a  total, 
is  impossible  of  expression. 


Unnecessary  Burdens 

Life  insurance  should  not  be  made 
to  carry  unnecessary  burdens.  Taxes, 
beyond  the  cost  of  supervision,  are  un¬ 
warranted.  If  it  can  be  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  in  life  insurance  as  in 
everything  else,  the  ultimate  consumer 
pays  the  cost  and  that  every  dollar  of 
added  expense  for  the  company  means 
increased  expense  for  the  policyholder, 
the  viewpoint  of  legislators  will  change. 
If  men  generally  can  be  induced, 
through  thrift  and  self-sacrifice  to 


make  secure  the  future  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  they  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  penalized  by  their  government. 

Life  insurance  offers  its  service  to  all 
and  bears  the  risk  of  life  which  no 
man  can  afford  to  carry  alone.  It  needs 
no  disaster  on  sea  or  land  to  em¬ 
phasize  man’s  helpfulness  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  The  law  of  averages  and  the 
deaths  occurring  from  ordinary  causes 
every  day  are  sufficient.  Each  person 
should  attach  himself  to  a  group  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  meet  the  possible 
loss.  This  he  does  when  he  secures 
an  insurance  contract.  To  a  family, 
the  loss  of  an  individual  life  may  be 
a  tragedy;  to  a  group,  it  is  but  an  in¬ 
cident  in  the  work  of  the  day.  No  one 
can  say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth 
for  the  man  who  stands  alone,  but  we 
know  that  the  great  current  of  life  as 
a  whole  moves  on  securely  in  channels 
broad  and  deep.  The  danger  to  a  single 
life  is  great.  For  the  group,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger  does  not  exist  at  all. 

A  Refuge  for  All  Entitled  to  Its  Care 

Life  insurance  is  protection— a  refuge 
for  all  entitled  to  its  care.  Those  who 
have  had  frontier  experience  or  have 
read  of  the  struggles  of  the  early  pio¬ 
neers  know  about  the  community  stock¬ 
ade.  The  walled  enclosure,  built  by  the 
scattered  farmers  working  together, 
furnishes  the  security  which  the  lonely 
cabin,  no  matter  how  full  of  hope  and 
happiness  in  peaceful  times,  could  not 
give  when  hostile  Indians  were  on  the 
war-path.  As  the  frontiers-man  built 
with  joint  labor  the  stockade  which 
served  for  the  protection  of  each  and 
all,  so  the  responsible  men  of  to-day 
build,  by  joint  effort,  a  solid  wall  of 
security  behind  which  families  can 
shelter  when  a  foe,  more  relentless 
than  savages,  overtakes  them.  The 
building  is  a  labor  of  love— of  service 
— the  kind  of  labor  strong  men  give 
gladly  for  the  security  and  happiness 
of  those  dependent  upon  them.  The 
contribution  of  any  individual  is  small 
— it  would  amount  to  but  little  by  it¬ 
self — but  when  united  with  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  his  fellows,  becomes  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  safety  of  all. 

Life  insurance,  in  its  demonstrated  work, 
is  a  perpetual,  progressive  source  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  those  who  make_  the  laws,  for  those 
who  supervise,  for  executives  in  charge  of  its 
work,  for  the  agents  who  are  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  field,  for  those  who  are  insured 
and  for  those  yet  to  be  insured.  Beneficiaries 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  need  educa¬ 
tion  to  make  results  permanent.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  insured  should  be  carried  to  a 
lasting,  not  a  temporary  good.  Life  insurance 
pays  debts,  if  it  is  so  applied.  It  educates 
children— if  the  children  or  their  guardians  so 
make  use  of  it.  Among  beneficiaries  it  may 
cultivate  saving  habits,  or  it  may  encourage 
the  spendthrift  spirit.  It  will  protect  the  fam¬ 
ily,  temporarily  or  permanently,  depending 
upon  whether  the  proceeds  of  policies  be 
quickly  spent  or  are  profitably  invested.  The 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  insured  must  pass 
to  the  beneficiary  or  the  purpose  in  it  all 
will  be  defeated  and  the  effort  of  the  insured 
will  come  to  naught.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs.  The 
tale  is  not  a  figment  of  imagination,  but  has 
a  foundation  in  fact.  Each  life  insurance  pol¬ 
icy,  when  matured,  paid,  and  properly  in¬ 
vested,  becomes  a  producer  of  golden  eggs, 
till  the  end  of  time,  if  permitted  to  live  and 
thrive.  Slaughter  is  as  fatal  now  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  Those  who  use  carelessly  the 
provisions  of  life  insurance,  are  only  repeat¬ 
ing  again  and  again  that  old  colossal  blunder. 

Develops  Sense  of  Responsibility 

Life  insurance  develops  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  among  its  votaries.  All  executive  offi¬ 
cers  feel  it.  The  relation  of  trust  between 
policyholders  and  the  companies  is  so  close 
and  the  object  to  be  attained  so  important 
that  the  most  painstaking  care  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  officers  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Af¬ 
fairs  of  management — cost  of  new  business, 
expense  ratio,  mortality  cost,  interest  earn¬ 
ings  and  all  other  matters  of  an  internal  na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  external  conditions  in  which 
the  general  public  is  concerned,  receive  the 
closest  study.  Results  show  it.  Mistakes  are 
few  and  failures  are  practically  unknown.  An 
ever-increasing  individual  and  public  con¬ 
fidence  is  manifest.  Carefully  thought  out 
laws  have  been  helnful,  and  public  super¬ 
vision  in  the  main  has  been  beneficial,  but  in 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- OF - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 

BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 

January  1,  1915 

Alset,  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NINE  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  delivered  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the  largest 
of  any  nine  months  in  the  64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn  t  just  happen. 

The  reason: — Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good  literature,  unexcelled 
assets,  ever-increasing  prestige,  intimate  relations  between  Home  Office 
and  Field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mutual  representative! 

We  occasionally  have  an  Agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Incorporated  1831 

Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benef itted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1861 

New  polioieB  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  Preaidant  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 

Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 

“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  axpert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I8SUES  GUARANTEED  C0NTRACT8 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission,  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  President 

FINANCE  j  CLAKENCE  H.  kblSEY,  Pre,.  TUI,  Guarantee  aad  True!  C. 

COMMITTEE  (WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  Banfcer  EDWARD  TOWN8EBD,  Pre,.  Importer,  and  Trader,  Kat.  Bonk 

October  15,  1915. 
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SELLING  MONTHLY  INCOME 


ARGUMENTS  OF  INDIANA  MAN 


Using  Real  Estate  Experience  as  a 
Selling  Talk — Different  Plans 
Compared 


T.  H.  Sloane,  General  Agent  of  Missouri  State 
Life,  at  Muncie,  Recently  Told  Why 
He  Sold  Monthly  Income 

“The  continuous  monthly  Income  Pol¬ 
icy  is  my  favorite.  The  demand  for 
such  protection  is  great. 

“I  took  a  clipping  some  time  ago  from 
the  Cincinnati  ‘Enquirer,’  dated  May 

7.  1915.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  clip¬ 
ping  that  applies  to  Income  Policy. 
‘Life  companies  are  rapidly  coming  to 
a  realization  that  their  responsibilities 
to  the  policyholders  do  not  cease  with 
paying  over  the  proceeds  of  the  policy 
upon  the  death  of  the  insured;  since  an 
investigation  a  few  years  ago  by  one 
o'  the  large  companies  showed  that 
over  three-fifths,  sixty  per  cent.,  of  the 
proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  was 
dissipated  within  seven  years.  The 
principle  has  been  growing  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  company  to  preserve 
the  proceeds  of  policies,  in  so  far  as 
lies  in  its  power.  Trust  Fund  and  Con¬ 
tinuous  Instalment  settlements  have 
been  rapidly  growing  in  favor.’ 

“Then  I  have  another  extract  from 
the  ‘Indianapolis  News,’  of  February 

8.  1914:  ‘In  1913  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  indicted  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  529  persons;  arrested  497;  con¬ 
victed  184;  acquitted  12;  those  await¬ 
ing  trial  when  this  article  appeared 
number  177;  fugitives  from  justice  46; 
and  3  died  before  trial.  It  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  ascertained  by  the  post  office  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  proprietors  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  schemes  which  were  put  out  of 
business  during  the  year  have  obtained 
from  the  public  no  less  than  $77,000,- 
000.’ 

I 

Shows  Clippings  to  Prospects 

“I  lay  these  clippings  down  before 
my  prospect,  if  he  is  a  business  man. 
They  set  him  to  thinking.  They  are 
based  on  facts,  and  are  the  truth. 
These  figures  represent  what  was 
taken  by  the  men  who  were  caught, 
mind  you;  and  do  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  those  that  got  away. 

“There  is  no  estate  or  fund  available 
to  men  who  want  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
that  is  more  accessible  than  life  insur¬ 
ance  money;  because  that  part  of  a 
man’s  estate  is  left  in  cash.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  man  leaving  an  estate  has  most 
of  it  already  invested;  all  but  his  life 
insurance.  And  under  the  ordinary 
policy,  he  dumps  out  the  total  amount 
of  his  life  insurance  in  cash  to  his  wife, 
to  go  out  and  invest  it;  more,  perhaps, 
than  she  or  he  himself  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  invest. 

Differences  in  Cost 

“Here  is  a  little  illustration  I  use 
with  business  men.  I  use  this  to  show 
the  value  of  the  Income  Policy,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  lump-sum  insurance.  I  show 
them  what  the  premium  money  will  do 
in  buying  income  insurance  over  what 
it  will  do  in  buying  lump-sum  insur¬ 
ance. 

"Take,  for  instance,  at  age  43  to  45, 
the  premium  on  ordinary  life,  non-par¬ 
ticipating  insurance  is  about  $30  per 
$1,000.  Based  on  a  $3,000  annual  pre¬ 
mium,  at  these  ages,  it  will  create  an 
estate  worth  $100,000.  That  is,  the 
business  man  who  desires  to  leave  a 
$100,000  estate  deposits  his  $3,000  a 
year  for  that  purpose.  I  estimate,  and 
I  have  never  had  .this  questioned  by 
bankers  or  other  business  men  who 
have  given  it  thought,  that  if  this  $100,- 


000  is  paid  out  to  the  beneficiary  in  a 
lump  sum,  and  before  it  is  invested  by 
the  beneficiary,  it  depreciates  25  per 
cent.,  leaving  $75,000,  where  the  in¬ 
sured  bought  and  paid  for  $100,000. 
Now,  then,  he  has  deposited  his  $3,000 
a  year  to  create  the  $100,000  estate,  a* 
a  cost  of  $30  per  $1,000,  but  since  $25,- 
000  has  been  lost,  it  makes  it  cost  him 
$40  per  $1,000  instead  of  $30. 

Income  Bond  Plan 

“Now,  on  the  Income  Bond  plan,  we 
will  write  him  $100,000  of  insurance,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,220,  in  round  numbers. 
Where  he  would  pay  $3,000  for  the 
same  amount  of  lump-sum  insurance, 
we  write  him  the  $100,000  of  insurance 
for  $2,220.  We  save  him  both  ways. 
We  save  the  chances  of  the  $25,000  loss 
out  of  the  estate;  and  we  save  him 
$780  a  year  in  premiums  or  deposits. 
If  he  carried  that  policy  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  the  savings  in  premiums, 
at  six  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  $31,- 
000.  The  saving  on  the  other  hapd  is 
$25,000,  because  that  chance  of  waste 
is  eliminated;  giving  the  man  buying 
a  large  amount  of  insurance  a  $56,000 
saving  on  the  money  expended. 

“You  might  carry  that  out  farther, 
on  the  basis  of  premiums  paid  in.  $3,- 
000  will  buy,  at  age  45,  $135,000  of  in¬ 
come  insurance,  or  $100,000  lump-sum 
insurance  estimated  at  $75,000  after  the 
depreciation.  Therefore,  we  would  in¬ 
crease  his  estate,  with  the  same  pre¬ 
mium  payment,  by  exactly  $60,000  by 
selling  the  monthly  income  insurance 
instead  of  the  lump-sum  insurance. 

“To  the  business  man  who  has  use 
for  his  money,  there  isn’t  anything  to 
life  insurance  except  the  protection,  as 
I  see  it.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  him 
but  protection;  and  that  policy  which 
continues  that  protection  for  years  and 
years  after  his  death,  during  the  entire 
life  time  of  his  beneficiary,  making  it 
impossible  for  his  beneficiary  ever  to 
be  without  an  income  after  his  death, 
seems  to  me  the  ideal  policy. 

Doesn’t  Use  Expression  “Instalment 
Policy” 

“In  presenting  the  policy,  I  never 
call  it  an  instalment  policy.  I  approach 
a  man  like  this.  I  tell  him  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  Income  bonds.  An  income  bond  is 
similar  to  life  insurance;  but  it  goes 
farther  than  an  ordinary  life  insurance 
proposition,  in  that  in  the  same  stroke 
of  the  pen  it  insures  his  life,  and  gives 
him  the  benefit  of  overseeing  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  his  insurance  money  and 
knowing  what  the  income  will  be  to  his 
beneficiary.  I  then  take  the  bond  and 
analyze  it. 

“Take  the  non-participating,  ordinary 
life  policy,  commuted  at  $17,540.  This 
is  the  policy  that  pays  an  income  of 
$100  a  month.  The  beneficiary  will 
draw  $100  a  month  for  twenty  years 
certain,  or  $24,000  as  a  minimum.  If 
the  beneficiary  lives  longer,  she  will 
draw  more.  For  instance,  if  she  lived 


sixty  years  she  would  draw  out  $72,000 
on  that  policy.  Yet  we  charge  for  only 
$17,540  of  insurance.  I  show  him  that 
he  is  buying  $17,500  of  insurance,  but 
will  get  $24,000  as  a  minimum;  and 
may  get  a  great  deal  more.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  amounts,  in  no 
event  less  than  $6,500,  is  a  compound 
interest  on  his  insurance  money  that 
he  guarantees  his  beneficiary  to  get. 
He  simply  oversees  that  investment  at 
the  time  he  buys  it. 

Farm  Land  Talk 

‘In  presenting  the  policy,  I  frequently 
make  this  further  illustration.  One  of 
the  favored  investments  in  our  part  of 
the  country  is  real  estate.  Our  farm 
lands  are  worth  about  $150  per  acre. 
(This  argument  can  be  used  in  any  sec¬ 
tion,  by  placing  the  proper  value  on  the 
land.)  An  80-acre  farm,  therefore,  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  would  cost 
about  $12,000.  After  paying  the  cost  of 
operation  of  a  farm  of  that  size,  it 
would  leave  an  income  of  about  $300 
a  year,  or  about  $25  a  month.  It  would 
cost  $12,000  to  produce  that.  Then  to 
produce  $100  a  month  income  would 
require  320  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $48,000. 
In  other  words,  to  get  this  income  of 
$100  a  month  would  require  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $48,000.  If  it  were  paid  out  in 
twenty  equal  instalments  as  we  would 
let  it  be  paid  on  a  monthly  income  pol¬ 
icy,  it  would  require  that  he  pay  $2,400 
a  year,  in  order  to  produce  a  piece  of 
real  estate  worth  that  much  money. 

“Now,  at  age  35,  on  the  ordinary  life 
plan  we  would  sell  him  a  policy  for 
$443  a  year.  We  would  take  that 
amount  of  deposit,  and  would  create 
for  him  a  contract  that  so  far  as  the 
income  to  the  beneficiary  is  concerned 
would  leave  exactly  the  same  income  as 
though  he  deposited  his  $2,400  annually 
on  the  real  estate,  and  paid  the  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments  still  unpaid. 
Show  him  he  can  get  the  investment 
and  the  income,  with  a  much  smaller 
deposit  than  in  any  other  known  in¬ 
vestment;  and  the  safest  investment 
that  money  can  buy.” 


APPOINTS  H.  B.  HEYLMUN 

Harris  B.  Heylmun,  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Wells  Agency  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Life  and  Trust  at  Pittsburgh  and 
later  general  agent  of  the  Scranton 
Life  at  that  city,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  agencies  for  the  Germania 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
for  a  number  of  Middle  Western  States 
with  temporary  headquarters  at  the 
Company’s  office,  Union  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  appointment  is  in 
line  with  the  progressive  policy  adopted 
by  the  Germania  for  the  development  of 
its  agency  force. 

Mr.  Heylmun  is  eminently  fitted  for 
organization  work,  having  been  in¬ 
structor  in  Life  Insurance  Salesmanship 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Pittsburgh  for 
several  years. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America’’ 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-Pr«sident 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Assets,  Dec.  31, 

l9|4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159.426.58 

SurP*u» .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
?'  F'  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
^IJANKT.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  1  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 


$571,024 


Th, 


ie  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 

is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In  ' 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


A  prominent  jurist, 

A  Prominent  in  discussing  the 
Jurist’s  Opinion  value  of  life  insur- 
on  Insurance  ance  to  an  estate, 

said: 

“An  insurance  policy  is  the  best  form 
in  which  money  can  be  invested  for  our 
friends  who  are  left  behind  at  death, 
and.  generally  speaking,  about  the  saf¬ 
est  that  can  be  made.  Of  all  the  assets 
of  estates  which  come  before  me  in  the 
courts,  the  insurance  policy  is  the  only 
one  that  does  not  shrink.  You  all 
know  how  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  stocks  and  bmids  and  mort¬ 
gages,  shrink  in  value;  how  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression  has  reduced  the  value 
of  these  investments  as  much  as  50  per 
cent.;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
never  been  a  case  since  1  have  been 
connected  with  the  courts  where  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  which  was  a  part  of  the 
assets  of  an  estate  has  paid  less  than 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
this  tells  us  that  it  is  the  safest  and 
best  provision  or  investment  that  can 
be  made  for  the  family.  It  brings  con¬ 
solation  to  the  sorrowing  family  and 
enables  them  to  take  fresh  hope. 

“These  things  convince  me  that  the 
insurance  policy  is  a  fixture  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  country.  It  has  come 
to  stay,  and  it  will  increase  m  its  pow¬ 
er  for  good  with  the  years,  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  country 
that  this  is  so." 

*  *  * 

Are  you  a  college  gradu- 
Clubbing  ate?  asks  Will  G.  Farrell 
It  into  of  the  Penn  Mutual.  Do 
Them  you  have  a  “Diploma  tell¬ 
ing  people  that  you  have 
had  a  training  in  some  university,  and 
that  it  “entitles”  you  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  men  on  that  account? 

If  you  have — forget  it. 

If  you  haven’t — don’t  shed  any  ot  the 
briny  and  bewail  your  fate  because  you 
were  not  permitted  to  spend  or  waste 
four  years  of  good  opportunity  and 
young  manhood  in  a  college. 

A  college  diploma  will  not  bring  op¬ 
portunities,  nor  “entitle”  you  to  any 
which  you  don’t  go  after  with  a  club. 

A  classical  education  may  help  you 
to  earn  a  living,  and  it  may  not.  It’s 
all  according  to  the  kind  of  a  you  you 

If  you  are  willing  to  work  with  all 
your  might  and  study  with  all  your 
soul,  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  before 
you  will  be  in  a  position  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  advice,  lend  money  or  get 
a  pass  to  the  poorhouse  for  a  too-big 
majority  of  those  who  are  now  cram¬ 
ming  for  exams,  and  inhaling  cigarette 
smoke  in  college. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  college 
training  to  the  right  man  is  not  a  good 
thing,  but  it  is  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  those  who  go  to  college  depend  upon 
their  diplomas  to  get  them  easy  snaps 
and  when  the  Snaps  are  not  handed  to 
them  they  drift  into  the  class  of  “the 
educated  fools”  who  eke  out  a  poor 
living  under  the  supervision  and  drive 
of  the  self-educated  men  who  have  to 
strain  their  brain  and  brawn  to  do  the 
world’s  work,  because  there  are  so  few 
of  them. 

You  have  chosen  your  work  in  the 
world. 

Go  to  it  with  your  might,  for  you 
are  supported  in  your  choice  by  the 
fact  that  even  the  graduates  of  one  of 
the  best  colleges  in  our  land  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  make  more  money  at  it 
than  at  any  other  occupation  open  to 
their  choice. 

*  *  * 


The  case  of  Edward  Til- 
Wealthy  den,  the  wealthy  Chicago 
Men  and  banker  and  packer  who 
Insurance  recently  let  all  of  his  life 
insurance  lapse  and 
shortly  afterward  died,  is  cited  by  the 
Peoria  Life  as  illustrating  the  need  for 


insurance  even  by  the  wealthy  who, 
can  thereby  cover  all  administration 
expenses  and  prevent  unnecessary  sac¬ 
rifices  at  a  critical  time  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  cash  sum  for  the  estate. 

Perhaps  these  men  of  vast  wealth 
can  pull  through  without  insurance,  but 
the  fact  is  that  in  many  cases  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  estates  means  a  very 
heavy  loss  because  of  the  necessity  to 
sacrifice  holdings.  The  market  may  be 
dull  as  it  is  now.  There  is  no  demand 
for  securities  as  is  the  case  in  normal 
times.  Life  insurance  money  is  paid  in 
eash.  It  is  the  most  liquid  form  of  a 
man’s  possessions  except  his  checking 
account  at  his  bank.  Life  insurance 
money  enables  the  estate  to  be  carried 
on  intact  until  it  can  be  settled  without 
loss.  Here  is  a  significant  instance 
that  recently  was  printed  in  the  Wall 
Street  “Journal”: 

At  St.  Louis  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Co.,  •executor  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
James  Campbell,  has  sold  the  entire 
holdings  of  the  estate  in  Wagner  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  945  shares,  at  $125  a  share. 
Sale  of  the  stock  was  made  necessary 
by  the  allowing  of  claims  aggregating 
about  $190, 000  against  the  estate.  The 
Wagner  stock  realized  $118,129,  and  the 
balance  will  be  made  up  from  cash  in 
the  hands  of  the  executor. 

It  may  appear  rather  strange  that  a 
large  estate  like  the  Campbell  estate 
should  have  to  sell  securities  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  settlement  of  claims,  but 
James  Campbell,  unlike  the  majority 
of  financiers,  carried  no  life  insurance, 
so  that  all  moneys  to  pay  claims 
against  the  estate  must  come  from  its 
assets.  It  is  understood  that  the  es¬ 
tate  now  has  a  cash  income  of  about 
$20,000  a  month,  and  also  that  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  assets,  like  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Electric  stock,  which  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cash  on  short  notice. 

The  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  stands  ready  to  advance  such 
cash  as  may  be  required  to  fight  the 
suit  now  in  progress  against  the  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  ex¬ 
ecutor  and  breaking  the  will  of  the  late 
financier. 

•  *  • 

An  experienced  life  in- 
A  Chain  That  surance  agent  who 
Lasted  Over  started  in  the  business 
Fifteen  Years  more  than  fifteen  years 

ago,  had  an  interesting 
and  instructive  experience  which  strik¬ 
ingly  demonstrates  the  success  of  one 
method  of  soliciting  business.  In  tell¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  his  entering  the 
business  this  agent  says: 

“When  I  first  started  in  the  business, 
among  the  men  I  worked  on  was  a 
prospect  for  a  good  line  of  insurance. 
It  took  me  five  years  to  write  him.  His 
application  was  for  $25,000.  This  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  wrote  for  $10,000,  later 
for  $5,0fi0,  then  for  a  $50,000  policy.  I 
have  also  written  his  partner  for  a  total 
of  $38,000.  Introductions  received 
through  these  men  led  me  on  to  a  chain 
of  more  than  a  quarter  million  of  busi¬ 
ness  previous  to  last  month.  Last  May 
I  called  on  the  partner.  He  had  pro¬ 
mised  me  a  policy  on  his  wife  payable 
to  their  children.  He  said  that  his 
wife  was  ready  to  take  out  $6,000  insur¬ 
ance.  I  wrote  the  application  and  had 
two  income  policies  of  $50  per  month 
each  issued  in  favor  of  the  children.  In 
Jane  I  delivered  the  income  policies 
and  canceled  the  original  $6,000.  While 
delivering  them  I  wrote  the  husband 
for  $25,000.  He  introduced  .me  to  a 
friend  whom  I  wrote  for  $5,000.  I  de¬ 
livered  that  policy  and  another  for  $5,- 
000,  and  in  addition  wrote  him  for  an 
income  policy  of  $50  per  month  pay¬ 
able  to  his  wife.  This  gentleman  in¬ 


troduced  me  to  his  brother  whom  I 
wrote  an  income  policy  paying  $50  a 
month. 

“In  June,  I  again  solicited  the  second 
gentleman  in  the  chain.  I  wrote  him 
for  $50,000.  He  gave  me  letters  to  two 
friends,  both  of  whom  I  expect  to  wiite 
within  the  next  60  days  for  $75,000 
total,  and  the  chain  is  still  pulling.  I 
wrote  another  man  whom  I  had  written 
twice  before,  connected  with  the  same 
chain,  for  $5,0'00. 


“In  other  words,  a  chain  commenced 
15  years  ago  produced  for  me  last 
month  business  amounting  to  $127,000, 
besides  good  prospects  for  $75,000  of 
business  on  entirely  new  people  in  the 
near  future. 

“Another  commenced  about  seven 
years  ago,  which  has  previously  pro¬ 
duced  over  $300,000,  brought  me  six 
applications  during  the  month  amount¬ 
ing  to  $83,390.  A  third  chain  started 
about  eight  years  ago,  which  has  pro¬ 


duced  $150,000  of  business,  brought  me 

in  an  application  for  $25,000. 

“These  three  ‘chains’  produced  four¬ 
teen  applications  for  $235,000  in  June, 
and  have  produced  about  $1, 100, 000_  in¬ 
surance  for  me  to  date  (July  6,  1915.) 

•  •  * 

Concentration  is  the 
The  Case  sun-glass  that  brings 

of  all  rays  of  efforts  to 

Concentration  the  one  point  of  suc¬ 
cess,  says  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Life.  Concentration  travels  on  a 
single  track,  but  it  is  made  up  of  a 
train  that  came  from  many  tracks. 

It  is  the  belt-line  that  connects  all 
points. 

Concentration  is  like  the  gold  in  the 
ore  that  might  be  passed  unnoticed  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  smelted  and  refined. 

Concentration  takes  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  puts  them  on  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  of  effort. 

It  assembles  all  faculties  and  shapes 
reason  to  serve  it  singly. 


V' 


Merit  recognized 
and  appreciated 

The  Company’s  unique  record  for 
Safety,  Service,  and  Saving,  as  told  in 
previous  advertisements,  is  being  wide¬ 
ly  recognized,  winning  everywhere  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  in¬ 
suring  public. 

This  is  proven  by  the  continuous  and 
substantial  increase  in  new  business 
submitted;  1915  to  date  showing  a  six¬ 
teen  percent  increase  over  the  best  pre¬ 
vious  record  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Company. 

A  prominent  Insurance 
Journal  recently  said— “This 
famous,  low-cost  Com¬ 
pany  is  producing 
wonderful  results  for 
its  policyholders,  who 
were  never  better 
served  than  they  are 
now.  The  Union 
Central’s  prosperity  is 
a  tribute  not  only  to 
its  merit,  but  to  the 
ability  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate 

• .  y  y 

merit. 
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A  distinct  advantage  aris¬ 
ing  from  thesecircumstances 
is  enjoyed  by  Union  Central 
Agents. 

Allan  Waters 
Superintendent  of  Agents 
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ANGLO-FRENCH  WAR  LOAN 

STATEMENT  BY  TWO  COMPANIES 

President  Peabody  Discusses  Chicago 
Suit — New  York  Life’s  Attitude — 
Hartford  Participation 


The  participation  in  the  Anglo- 
French  loan  by  some  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  the  probable  participation 
by  others  has  been  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  comment  the  past  week.  In 
Chicago  Olga  H.  S.  Walsh,  who  holds  a 
$2,000  policy  in  the  Mutual  Life,  has 
filed  suit  for  an  injunction  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  that  city,  seeking  to  enjoin 
the  Mutual  Life  from  investing  any  of 
its  trust  funds  in  these  bonds.  The 
Mutual  Life  has  not  purchased  any  of 
the  bonds  yet.  Mrs.  Walsh  alleges  in 
her  suit  that  she  understands  the  Com¬ 
pany  contemplates  making  a  $10,000,- 
000  investment. 

Views  of  President  Peabody 

In  a  talk  with  a  New  York  Tribune 
reporter,  in  discussing  the  Walsh  suit. 
President  Peabody  of  the  Mutual  Life 
said: 

“We  have  never  thought  of  investing 
any  sum  like  $10,000,000  in  Anglo- 
French  bonds.  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet 
invested  a  penny  in  them.  The  matter 
is  under  consideration,  however,  and  it 
might  be  that  we  would  decide  to  take 
$2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  of  the  bonds  as 
they  are  doubtless  a  good  investment. 

“However,  it  would  be  entirely  law¬ 
ful  for  us  to  invest  $10,000,000  or  any 
other  sum  in  the  bonds,  within  reason, 
if  we  saw  fit  to  do  so.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  law  to  prevent  our  doing  so 
without  limit,  as  our  company  does 
business  both  in  France  and  England. 
New  York  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  these  countries  are  permit¬ 
ted  by  law  to  buy  their  government 
bonds.” 

Allegations  in  Suit 

In  Mrs.  Walsh’s  suit  she  names  as 
defendants  the  Mutual  Life,  Charles  A. 
Peabody,  its  president;  the  directors, 
members  of  the  Anglo-French  Credit 
Loan  Commission,  J.  P.  Morgan,  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  were 
named  as  defendants.  Frank  S.  Mon- 
nett,  ex-attorney  general  of  Ohio,  who 
prosecuted  the  anti-trust  suits  in  that 
State  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  is  attorney  for  the  plaintiff. 


The  company,  therefore,  has  not 
subscribed  for  any  of  the  Anglo- 
French  bonds,  nor  for  the  recent 
German  war  loan. 

In  making  this  statement  we 
merely  do  so  for  the  information  of 
our  agents  and  policyholders  with¬ 
out  intending  in  the  least  to  reflect 
upon  the  value  of  these  securities 
from  an  investment  standpoint. 

Any  newspaper  statements  about 
this  company’s  action  respecting 
said  bond  issues,  contrary  to  the 
above,  are  wholly  untrue  and  with¬ 
out  foundation. 


CAN  BUY  A.-F.  BONDS 

Superintendent  Phillips,  of  New  York 
has  issued  a  ruling  that  “the  prevalence 
01  war  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  make 
unlawful  the  otherwise  lawful  invest¬ 
ments  of  insurance  corporations  in  the 
bonds  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
does  not  impose  any  further  or  other 
power  or  responsibility  with  respect  to 
investments  upon  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
value  of  particular  securities  may  be 
thereby  affected.” 


HARTFORD  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Th  Aetna  Life  has  subscribed  for 
$500,000  of  the  British-French  loan. 

The  Scottish  Union  &  National  has 
taken  $350,000  of  the  bonds.  The  Aet¬ 
na  Accident  has  subscribed  for  $100,- 
000;  Hartford  Steam  Boiler,  $50,000’; 
'Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  $100,000. 


N.  Y.  LIFE  AND  FOREIGN  BONDS 

Has  Not  Subscribed  for  Anglo-French 
Bonds  or  Recent  German  War 
Loan 


The  New  York  Life  has  issued  to  its 
agents  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  foreign  bonds: 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
agents  and  some  from  policyhold¬ 
ers  asking  whether  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  company  to  purchase 
any  of  the  foreign  bonds — either 
German  bonds  or  the  bonds  of 
France  and  England — now  being  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  this  country.  In 
order  that  all  our  agents  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  be  posted  we  beg 
to  state: 

That  the  policy  of  the  company 
has  always  been  to  purchase  bonds 
of  foreign  countries  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  obligations 
of  the  company  in  such  countries. 

At  present  the  company  needs  no 
additional  bonds  for  this  purpose. 


Protection  of  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

tlie  establishment  of  this  confidence,  the  steady 
and  competent  work  of  company  officials  has 
been  the  ch.ef  factor.  But  few  men  can  be 
j0l,n.d"9w  wl?°  are  in  any  way  afraid  to 
trust  their  savings  and  their  most  serious  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  insurance  company  of  their 
choice.  Not  lung  could  weaken  confidence  or 
'{’Jure . the  institution  of  life  insurance  more 
than  the  failure  of  any  company  to  meet  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  its  patrons  at  any 
material  point.  The  obligation  for  the  highest 
officiaf  rCStS  sfluareIy  upon  every  company 

Life  insurance  has  many  by-products.  The 
service  rendered  by  the  .investment  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  companies  is  one  of  them 
Amounts  collected  in  premiums  is  not  sufficient 
to  mature  policies,  but  premiums  collected 
plus  interest  earnings  are  sufficient.  The  in¬ 
vestment  of  these  accumulated  payments  of 
insurance  is  necessary  and  the  interest  earn¬ 
ings  are  essential  in  the  maturing  of  insur¬ 
ance  plans.  The  insurance  companies,  there¬ 
fore.  become  an  important  source  of  money 
?''PPiy  and  serve  those  in  need  of  more  cap- 
ital  the  man  who  desires  to  develop  or  en¬ 
large  his  farm,  or  the  inan  who  plans  a  busi¬ 
ness  block  or  a  home  as  well  as  the  men  who 
build  railroads  or  plan  and  carry  out  other 
large  undertakings.  An  examination  of  the 
list  bonds,  mortgages  and  other  securities  held 
by  insurance  reveals  a  service  in  money  sup¬ 
ply  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  large  systems  of 
business,  so  useful  in  country  wide  develop¬ 
ment,  could  not  have  been  financed  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  for  life  insurance  service.  The  new  San 
brancisco  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  by¬ 
product.  About  $300,000,000  of  the  money  used 
in  the  rebuilding  of  this  wonderful  city  was 
furnished  by  life  insurance. 

Life  insurance  with  its  brother  organizations 
—liability,  casualty  and  fire  insurance  organ¬ 
izations — are  rendering  tremendously  import¬ 
ant  service  in  many  directions.  The  compa¬ 
nies  insuring  honesty  in  official  positions  and 
among  employees  protect  organizations  and  era- 
p!oyees  and  furnish  a  strong  incentive  toward 
eflective  and  honest  service— helping  in  a  large 
way  to  make  business  dependable  and  to  in¬ 
culcate  rules  of  honesty  in  all  business  trans¬ 
actions.  The  casualty  companies  with  their 
campaign  of  safety  first,  teach  people  to  live 
carefully  and  to  avoid  accidents.  It  is  to 
their  advantage  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind  to  the  largest 
extent.  They  want  every  man  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  his  senses  and  to  have  two  feet 
and  two  hands  and  to  be  efficient.  The  fire 
companies  are  teaching  the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  and  care  of  buildings  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  ot  waste. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

rp.  Of  the  People 

Ttl6  Company  By  the  People 

For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Polioies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

5,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re- 


1305, 754. 00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policy  11 —  -  j  *  *  *  •*“  — 

serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LAlittEU  -  STRONGEST 
Soutiinru  Life  kngnrauee  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914j 

Liabilities .. .....  .  9,4 1 0,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  i  707  kas  qh 

Insurance  In  Force .  99’256’046  00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,423|933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  ACENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIA  M  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OP  THE 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSCTT* 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 


PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


ment'and  connect  few™ ' ™T?fd  with°Ut  gritV  How  man7  j^es  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering?  When  you  climb  to  the  ton  of  the  rut 

sprint  of  wccL  tbn?Ied  m’  and  °°^  °Ut  mft0  the  7de  world>  7°-u  lack  grit  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main- 
W  am hi tmn  Sn  l amam?  Pn  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  ]f  you 
the shbli  cvcrvgl  1  1  e  aH  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
uood  nofi  Hnn  5  i  here  , 10868  b  °°m  PerPetuall7  5  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 

LhindP^«r?  bii«h  ef0nl^ielren  CTpameSr  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 

B’f  h’  d  th  ^ -wai1  of  a  bo™  ,infant  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
mean ^lie ^re^lGb tmn°nf  a  CODne^°^  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 

Sdualit;  ft  d,  fnl  a!  rur  TireamS-  •  iT\at  7}}  ■  mnan  Prom?ti2?  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
LlcydMD  i  V  fT*h  Pr.esideiit  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 

.Lloyd,  M.  IX,  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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Burton  of  Ohio  gave  his  views,  which 
conservative  men  should  read.  His 
conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  capital  available  for  investment 
follow: 

(1)  An  enormous  decrease  in  capital 
available  for  investment. 

(2)  A  temporary  shrinkage  in  the 
volume  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activities. 

(3)  Higher  average  rates  of  interest. 

(4)  A  greater  degree  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  investing  public, 
and,  consequently,  a  wider  disparity  in 
the  rates  of  interest  among  the  various 
categories  of  investment. 

(5)  Interest  on  certain  high-grade 
bonds  will  decline. 

(6)  The  United  States  will  obviously 
occupy  a  much  more  important  position 
in  the  world’s  investment  market  than 
formerly. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


THE  BLUE  GOOSE 
We  thought  that  every  insurance 
man  from  Kennebunkport  to  Kanka¬ 
kee  and  from  Hong  Kong  to  Honolulu 
knew  about  the  Blue  Goose,  but  it 
seems  that  the  late  Austrian-Hunga- 
rian  ambassador  was  right  when  he 
said  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  were 
some  men  working  in  plants  who  did 
not  know  there  was  a  war  in  Europe. 
The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

Editor  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer:  Will  you  please  tell  me 

what  in  blazes  is  the  Blue  Goose? 

I  have  read  about  it  often  and  the 
insurance  papers  were  pretty  full 
of  it  last  week,  and  yet  I  know 
no  more  when  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  column  than  I  did  at  the 
top.  I  find  that  these  reports  are 
an  irritating  mixture  of  jargon  and 
inanities.  Can  you  enlighten  me? 

BUCKSHOT. 

The  Blue  Goose  is  a  social  order  of 
good-fellowship  in  the  West  in  which 
big  hearts  beat  in  unison  and  big  souls 
are  in  communion.  When  we  say 
West  we  limit  the  flight  of  the  Blue 
Goose.  It  is  rapidly  defying  geograph¬ 
ical  limitation  and  soon  it  may  lay  its 
eggs  in  the  East.  It’s  the  social  side 
of  the  Westerner  that  makes  it  worth 
while  to  live  so  far  from  Broadway.  It 
i.j  a  quality  which  is  often  mournfully 
lacking  in  large  Eastern  cities,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  metropolis  where  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  that  more  than  two  fire  insurance 
men  are  seen  together  at  lunch,  unless 
they  are  talking  business  or  indulging 
in  an  adjourned  committee  meeting. 
One  of  the  distressing  features  of 
basking  in  the  glow  of  a  Blue  Goose 
gathering  is  to  be  chilled  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  such  gatherings  which  later 
find  their  way  into  the  papers.  Just 
about  the  hardest  thing  to  transfer  to 
printer’s  ink  is  a  spirit  of  bonhomie 
and  camaraderie.  Du  Maurier,  Merger 
and  Dumas  could  do  it.  They  are  dead. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  POEM 


Anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Snow 
Inspires  Commemoration  of  Event 
in  Verse 


The  following  poem  was  dedicated  to 
Elbridge  G.  Snow,  president  of  the 
Home,  and  Mrs  Snow  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  fiftieth  marriage  anniversary. 
It  appeared  upon  the  menu  at  their  an¬ 
niversary  dinner  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.: 

Not  those  which  come  with  cloud 
and  wind  which  blows, 

But  those  for  whom  just  fifty  years 
to-day, 

The  wedding  bells  pealed  forth  a 
merry  lay. 

Though  golden  years  bring  silver 
to  their  brow 

Which  then  was  golden,  may  they 
too  endow 

Their  lives  with  golden  hearts  and 
sun’s  gold  ray 

To  celebrate  their  golden  wedding 
day. 


HARTFORD 


CHECK 


SIGNERS 


C.  H.  Remington  Signs  Name  6,000 

Times  Monthly — Travelers  Men 

Sign  Names  8,000  Times  a  Month 

(A  curious  Hartford  reporter  recently 
elicited  the  information  that  C.  H. 
Remington,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Aetna  Life,  signs  his  name  6,000  times 
a  month  at  the  bottom  of  checks  and 
other  documents.  C.  S.  Robbins  and  W. 
R.  Slocum,  cashiers  at  the  Travelers 
office,  sign  their  names  8,000  times  a 
month  between  them.  E.  B.  Peck,  of 
the  Connecticut  General,  signs  his 
name  3,000  times  a  month. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Life  in  New 
York  City  more  checks  are  said  to  be 
signed  than  in  any  other  insurance  of¬ 
fice.  By  a  machine  ten  signatures  can 
be  attached  in  the  writing  of  one  name. 
During  vacation  time  the  check-sign¬ 
ing  alone  is  the  hardest  kind  of  hard 
work  at  No.  1  Madison  Avenue. 


EDWIN  B.  QUACKENBUSH 


AFTER  THE  WAR— WHAT? 

The  entrance  of  several  countries  in 
the  war  arena  has  proved  a  set-back 
to  optimists  who  have  been  prophesy¬ 
ing  that  the  soldiers  will  be  eating  their 
Christmas  dinners  at  home.  But  the 
war  must  stop  some  day  and  the  wise 
insurance  man  must  bring  himself  to 
face  conditions  that  will  exist  after 
peace  is  signed.  What  are  those  con¬ 
ditions  going  to  be?  At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers* 
Association  of  America  former  Senator 


SENIOR  ON  PREVENTION 

The  New  York  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  will  meet  at  the 
Chemists’  Club  to-night. 

Leon  S.  Senior,  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Inspection  Rating  Board,  will 
talk  on  “The  Economic  Aspect  of  Ac¬ 
cident  Prevention.”  Victor  T.  Noonan, 
Director  of  Safety,  State  of  Ohio,  will 
talk  on  “How  to  Secure  the  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Workmen  in  the  Reduction  of 
Industrial  Accidents.” 


AGENTS  AND  SPECIALS  HUNT 

A  recent  hunting  party  near  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  consisted  of  Thomas  Di- 
neen  and  Ed.  Smith,  local  agents  of 
Ogdensburg;  Wilbur  Smith  and  J.  H. 
Mayer,  the  Niagara;  and  Frank  Owen, 
of  the  Yorkshire.  Details  of  the  hunt 
will  be  found  in  a  special  edition  of 
“Forest  and  Stream.” 


Edwin  B.  Quackenbush  is  rounding 
out  his  tenth  year  as  general  agent  of 
the  Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  Cor¬ 
poration  for  accident,  health  and  bur¬ 
glary  insurance  for  Greater  New  York. 
Ten  years  is  a  long  time  in  tenure  of 
office  for  a  metropolitan  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  general  agent,  and  the  record 
stands  out  all  the  more  prominently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  offices  of  the 
general  agency  have  been  at  one  loca¬ 
tion  during  this  decade,  92  William 
Street.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
agents  and  brokers  placing  business 
through  this  general  agency.  In  results 
the  general  agency  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country  for  the  lines  of  insur¬ 
ance  represented.  This  success  is 
based  upon  a  dual  foundation:  the 
strength  and  popularity  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  the  personality  of  the  general 
agent.  There  are  few  men  in  New 
York  City  who  have  such  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  has  Mr.  Quackenbush, 
not  only  among  insurance  men  them¬ 
selves,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Quackenbush  began  his  career 
as  a  lawyer.  He  made  a  study  of  the 
law  of  contracts,  becoming  a  specialist 
in  that  branch  of  law,  particularly  the 
law  relating  to  contracts  of  insurance, 
which  knowledge  and  experience  later 
proved  of  great  advantage  in  his  gen¬ 
eral  agency  work. 

In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  con¬ 
tracts  Mr.  Quackenbush  by  his  energy, 
good  nature  and  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  brokers  and  agents  has 
built  up  one  of  the  strongest  business¬ 
getting  organizations  for  accident, 
health  and  burglary  insurance  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  developed 
dozens  of  men,  by  finding  out  their 
gcod  points  and  cultivating  them.  He 
is  said  never  to  judge  a  man  on  his 
personal  appearance  alone,  as  he  early 
learned  that  an  agent  or  a  broker  has 
one  personality  in  dealing  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  but  often  quite  a  different 
one  in  dealing  with  a  prospect  for  in¬ 
surance.  In  Mr.  Quackenbush’s  Judg¬ 
ment  the  lines  of  man’s  mouth,  the  cut 
of  his  chin  and  the  set  of  his  eyes  tell 
the  story  of  character  more  accurately 
than  the  hang  of  a  suit  of  clothers. 

*  *  * 

Archibald  A.  Welsh,  vice-president  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  of  Hartford, 
opened  a  course  of  lectures  on  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  in  the  Hartford  High 
School,  this  week,  with  a  lecture  on 
“Insurance.” 

•  •  • 

Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  who  worked  his 
way  from  newsboy  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Life  of  Vermont,  has 
the  sympathy  of  many  hundred  agents 
in  his  present  illness. 


John  Buchanan,  the  insurance  news¬ 
paper  syndicalist  of  the  Hub,  was  a  vis¬ 
itor  on  William  Street  this  week.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  a  gifted  writer  and  a 
scholar,  two  qualities  which  do  not 
often  go  together  nowadays.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  few  men  who  can  quote 
Latin  in  every  day  conversation  with¬ 
out  stammering,  blushing  or  shifting 
uncomfortably  from  foot  to  foot  during 
the  unloading  of  the  classics.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  helping  put  Boston  on  the  in¬ 
surance  newspaper  map  Mr.  Buchanan 
reports  at  the  Boston  Globe’s  office 
every  day  at  12  o’clock  for  orders.  He 
i.i  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Boston 
Globe  is  so  free  of  inaccuracies  about 

the  insurance  business. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  T.  Mallery,  an  insurance 

agent  in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  who  is  with  the 
Aetna  delegation  on  the  Coast,  is  also 
on  his  honeymoon  trip.  Early  in  the 
season  he  qualified  for  two  Aetna  trips 
to  San  Francisco.  Then  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  marry  was  announced,  there¬ 
upon  Mr.  Mallery  proceeded  to  qualify 
for  the  third  trip.  Mr.  Mallery  was  at 
one  time  with  the  Olean  “Herald,”  and 
he  has  been  mentioned  as  Republican 
candidate  for  Sheriff. 


Young  E.  Allison,  editor  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Field,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  recent  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the 
Indiana  poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
The  toast  of  the' insurance  editor  was 
“Our  Southern  Cousins.”  Mr.  Allison 
was  born  in  Indiana,  and  in  telling  in 
characteristic  fashion  why  he  moved  to 
Kentucky  he  said: 

“I  found  that  there  was  no  feasible 
or  certain  way  of  making  a  living  in 
Indiana  without  working  for  it.” 

*  *  * 

Perez  F.  Huff,  general  agent  for  the 
Travelers  in  New  York  has  just  been 
notified  by  that  company  that  he  is  now 
the  ranking  agent  for  production  of 

business  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1915.  This  is  a  most  creditable 
achievement  when  one  considers  the 

fact  that  Mr.  Huff  only  joined  the 

forces  of  the  Travelers  on  June  3  this 
year.  His  progress  since  being  a 
Traveler  is  as  follows.  On  July  1,  he 
was  sixth  in  the  list  of  producers  for 
the  United  States,  on  August  1,  he  was 
third,  on  September  1,  be  ranked  sec¬ 
ond,  and  in  October  he  headed  the  field. 

*  *  * 

“Johnson”  does  not  figure  as  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  list  of  Boston  underwrit¬ 
ers  as  it  did  four  weeks  ago.  In  that 
period  two  vice-presidents  of  Hub  in¬ 
surance  companies  bearing  that  name 
have  resigned. 

♦  *  * 

PLACED  IN  LONDON  LLOYDS 

The  policies  covering  the  jewels  of 
Senator  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  for  the 
theft  of  which  the  assured  has  claimed 
$42,000,  were  placed  in  London  Lloyds. 
Samuels,  Cornwall  &  Stevens,  of  New 
York  City,  acted  as  brokers  on  the  risk. 
The  policies  covered  in  Washington.  D. 
C.,  and  Massachusetts  only. 

MAJOR  C.  B.  CARR  ILL 

Major  Carroll  B.  Carr,  secretary  of 
the  American  Central  Life,  is  in  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis. 
He  was  in  San  Francisco  to  attend  the 
World’s  Insurance  Congress. 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life,  prefaced  his  address 
at  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress, 
with  the  following  aphorism:  “The 
nation’s  but  the  Guinea  stamp — a  man’s 
a  man  for  a’  that.” 


J.  M.  Wilkinson,  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Colonial  Life  at 
Harrisburg,  has  been  advanced  to 
manager  at  Reading,  succeeding  J. 
Cunningham. 


October  16,  1916. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


NEW  TYPE  OF  COMMISSIONER 

DUNBAR,  TENNESSEE,  ON  VIEW 

Once  Made  Fire  Rates,  He’s  Not  a 
Reformer  and  Has  no 
I  llusions 


Tennessee  has  a  new  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  in  William  F.  Dun¬ 
bar.  For  twenty  years  he  was  in  the 
insurance  business  in  the  Arcadian  sec¬ 
tion  of  Missouri,  fifteen  of  those  years 
being  spent  as  manager  of  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  rating  and  stamping  office.  He  is 
tall,  lank,  quiet,  possesses  a  dry  wit; 
and  has  no  illusions  either  about  the 
fire  insurance  business  or  about  the  job 
of  insurance  commissioner.  He  tells 
French  dialect  stories  with  an  under¬ 
writing  twist  and  says  that  the  longer 
he  has  studied  the  insurance  business 
ai  close  range  the  less  he  knows  about 

His  First  Appearance  Before  Agents 

His  first  introduction  to  a  public  out¬ 
side  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee  was  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents  in  Indianap¬ 
olis.  When  presented  to  the  agents  at 
Indianapolis  he  talked  without  notes 
in  a  low,  confidential  tone,  starting  with 
a  little  shocker  as  follows: 

“The  American  agency  system  is  on 
trial.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion 
that  you  fellows  get  too  much  commis¬ 
sions  for  writing  the  business,  commis¬ 
sions  that  you  do  not  earn.  The  best 
e\  idence  that  there  is  such  an  opinion 
io  the  alacrity  with  which  our  conser¬ 
vative  business  men  welcome  and  em¬ 
brace  every  new  plan  of  insurance  that 
is  devised.” 

The  agents  moved  about  uncomfort¬ 
ably  in  their  seats,  waiting  for  the  next 
shot.  It  came  as  follows: 

There  was  a  time  when  an  agent 
was  an  underwriter,  when  he  repre¬ 
sented  both  his  company  and  his 
patrons.  But,  there  has  been  a  radical 
change.  Now,  the  companies  are  un¬ 
dertaking  to  do  the  underwriting.  The 
special  agent  accepts  and  inspects  the 
business,  which  relieves  the  local  agent 
of  responsibilities,  leading  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  if  the  company  accepts  busi¬ 
ness  why  it  is  good  enough  to  write.” 

Several  agents  looked  across  at  each 
other,  evidently  feeling  that  this  talk 
was  a  little  bit  strong,  but  Dunbar, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  his 
audience,  continued: 

“There  must  be  some  reason  why 
an  outlaw  can  come  into  your  city,  pre¬ 
sent  a  cut-rate  proposition  to  your ’lead¬ 
ing  business  man  and  get  a  willing 
ear.”  b 


In  Tennessee  there  is  no  agency 
qualification  law.  It  is  a  question  large¬ 
ly  of  judgment  whether  a  man  gets  a 
license.  Regarding  one  ignorant  agent 
who  asked  if  he  could  be  qualified  Mr 
Dunbar  said: 

I  can  swear  you  in.  Nobody  could 
qualify  you  but  the  Lord  God,  and  he 
failed  to  do  so.” 

As  to  just  what  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  an  insurance  agent  should 
be  Commissioner  Dunbar  thought  that 
if  he  knew  the  difference  between  short 
and  pro  rate  it  might  help  a  lot. 

The  ignorance  of  the  assured  regard¬ 
ing  the  insurance  business  came  in  for 
comment.  Every  business  man  thinks 
he  knows  something  about  fire  in¬ 
surance— generally  an  overwhelming 
knowledge. 

It  s  the  old  story  of  the  man  who 
never  read  a  lawbook  in  his  life,”  said 
the  Commissioner.  “He  will  give  you 
an  answer  instanter  upon  a  question 
that  might  split  the  Supreme  Court.” 
One  of  the  French  Dialect  Stories 
Mr.  Dunbar  concluded  his  talk  by 
telling  of  the  mental  struggles  of  an 
assured  in  the  Arcadian  country  as  he 
tried  to  comprehend  the  three-fourths 
value  clause.  At  last  he  gave  it  up 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Le  Compte,  the  local  agent: 

“Policee  received.  Ze  policee  say  if 
I  burn,  you  pay  me  $1,500.  Ze  clause 
say,  you  will  not.  I  want,  Monsieur 
Le  Compete,  to  be  honest  wiz  you,  but, 
my  fren’,  I  cannot  be  honest  wiz  ze 
clause.” 

Welcome,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  take  your 
place  alongside  of  Mr.  James  Victor 
Barry. 
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SUCCEEDS  W.  W.  LENNOX 


SOME  OF  THE  STAR  SlN 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


George  Brinley  Appointed  Special 
Agent  of  Hartford  for  Eastern 
New  York 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny  announces  the  appointment  of 
George  Brinley  to  succeed  W.  W. 
Lennox  as  special  agent  for  Eastern 
New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

Mr.  Brinley  has  heretofore  represent¬ 
ed  the  Hartford  as  special  agent  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  the  vacancy 
created  by  his  transfer  to  New .  York 
State  has  been  filled  by  the  promotion 
of  L.  R.  Titsworth,  who  for  several 
years  past  has  covered  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland. 


F.  V.  BRUNS  ON  DEFENSIVE 

RAP  AT  SPECIALS  CRITICISED 

Receives  Sharp  Letters  Because  of  His 
Speech  Delivered  at  Agents’ 
Convention 


SANITARIUMS 


A  Little  Balm 

Having  unloaded  a  few  other  inti¬ 
mate  thoughts,  Mr.  Dunbar  took  a  more 
sympathetic  tact. 

“I  am  not  a  reformer.  I  have  not 
learned  anything  since  taking  this  of- 
ce  which  would  lead  me  to  believe 
F  .  1  can  revolutionize  the  insurance 
business.  I  know  that  there  are  men 
in  te  agency  business  who  understand 
tneir  business,  who  are  a  credit  to  it, 
no  underwrite  conscientiously,  who 
never  put  a  bad  risk  on  their  compa- 
n>  s  books,  who  regard  insurance  as  a 
I  rofession,  who  help  reduce  the  fire 
.,afte-  Jhey  are  the  local  representa- 
yes  who  should  be  protected  by  the 
resident  agency  laws.  The  drafting  of 

Siffia,lr,/!S1(!ent  aSency  law  is  a  most 
mcult  task.  If  we  make  it  too  stiff 

°f  you  ,could  pass  it;  if  we 
]t  to®  lenient  why  everybody 
ific  iM  tfuajily.  My  idea  of  agency  qual- 

har!  *  13  that  U  must  flrst  Insure 

^fcter  and  honesty.  Next  it  should 
k6  -a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
will  hbaTne3f-  ,The  iegHimate  agent 
fieht  a  v0f  my  sympathy;  I  shall 
with A subterannean  outlaw  agent 
itn  all  the  power  at  my  command.” 


Adoption  of  a  New  Schedule  Now 
Under  Review  By  New  York 
Association 


The  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  has  under  review  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  schedule  to  be  a  modified 
form  of  the  Summer  hotel  schedule, 
which  will  be  used  in  rating  resorts 
and  sanitariums  where  no  insane 
patients  are  kept.  The  adoption  of  this 
schedule  is  brought  about  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  over  the  Glen  Springs  sanitar¬ 
ium  at  Watkins,  N.  Y. 


The  statement  of  Frederick  V.  Bruns, 
local  agent  at  Syracuse,  made  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  week,  that  he  has  not 
been  helped  by  special  agents  in  his 
career  as  the  local  representative  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  has  caused  a 
stir  in  the  State.  A  friend  of  the  in¬ 
trepid  Syracuse  man  said  this  week  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter:  “Some  of 
the  letters  that  Fred  has  been  getting 
are  written  on  asbestos,  but  he  sticks 
by  his  guns.” 

(An  interesting  development  has  been 
the  receipt  by  Mr.  Bruns  of  invitations 
from  agents  in  several  cities  asking 
him  to  deliver  his  Indianapolis  address. 
One  of  these  invitations  came  from 


Louisville.  Mr.  Bruns  has  not  decided 
yet  whether  to  go  on  a  speech-making 
trip  or  not. 

Special  agents  seen  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  say  that  Mr.  Bruns  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  in  his  conclusions.  They 
declare  that  the  special  agent  is  not 
only  the  adviser  of  the  local  agent,  but 
assists  him  in  every  way. 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
equipment  that  a  successful  special 
agent  has  to  have?”  asked  one  of  the 
specials.  Just  think  what  he  has  to 
know  about  clauses,  rates,  electricity, 
manufacturing,  architecture,  water  supF 
ply,  fire  departments  and  the  fine  points 
of  competition.  Why  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cials  up-State  are  walking  encyclope¬ 
dias,  and  to  say  that  they  can  call  upon 
local  agents  without  their  visit  being  a 
sheer  asset  is  all  foolishness. 

“Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  agents  in  this 
country  who  are  so  poorly  equipped  for 
their  job  that  it  is  amazing.  And  these 
local  need  the  special  every  minute.” 


BROKERAGE  RULE  TO  STAND 

There  was  an  unusually  large  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  held  Oc¬ 
tober  13.  The  proposal  to  amend  the 
membership  agreement  by  striking  out 
Section  11,  containing  the  brokerage 
rules,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
nine  to  two. 


Major  A.  White,  president  of  the  New 
York  Plate  Glass,  has  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  regimental  quartermaster  of 
the  7th  N.  G.  N.  Y.  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  Mr.  White  was  formerly  bat¬ 
talion  quartermaster  with  a  rank  of 
first  lieutenant. 


NORTH 

BRANCH 

FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Inc.  1911 


Assets .  $336,833.63 

Reserve .  89,346.86 

Capital .  200,000.00 

Surplus .  34,163.93 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inc.  1 870 

Assets .  $173,450.20 

Reserve .  22,760.06 

Capital .  100,000.00 

Surplus .  42,774.55 


OPERATING  ON  A  CONSERVATIVE  BASIS  IN  A  LIMITED 
TERRITORY  UNDER  AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT 
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October  15,  1915. 


MARiNt  COMPANY  SERVICE 

J.  B.  LEVINSON'S  OBSERVATIONS 


Part  Taken  By  Marine  Underwriters  in 
Great  War — Business  Born  in 
Twelfth  Century 


J.  B.  Levinson,  vice-president  of  the 
Fireman’s  Fund,  discussed  the  service 
performed  by  marine  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  an  address  in  San  Francisco  be¬ 
fore  the  World’s  Insurance  Congress. 

Start  of  Marine  Insurance 
Marine  insurance  is  the  oldest  form 
of  indemnity  known.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  had  its  beginning  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  birth  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity  in  the  Mediterranean 
about  the  twelfth  century,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  little  is  known  respecting  its  con¬ 
duct  at  that  time.  English  authorities 
tell  us  that  the  Lombards  introduced 
marine  insurance  into  London  during 
the  thirteenth  century  and  a  form  of 
policy  is  described  in  a  Florentine  stat¬ 
ute  of  about  1500  A.  D„  bearing  a  very 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  policy 
which  has  been  in  use  in  London  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  practically  all  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  established  rules  and  laws  for 
the  government  of  marine  insurance. 
At  that  time  the  business  was  done 
altogether  by  individuals  on  what  we 
know  to-day  as  Lloyd’s  plan.  The  first 
stock  companies  organized  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  marine  insurance  business 
were  chartered  in  England  in  1720  and 
in  America  in  1792. 

Parallels  Growth  of  Merchant  Marine 
It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  business  of  marine 
underwriting  in  any  particular  country 
has  always  run  parallel  with  the  growth 
of  its  merchant  marine.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  American  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  was  at  its  zenith,  the  United 
States  had  many  more  marine  insurance 
companies  than  Great  Britain,  but  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  American  flag 
from  the  high  seas  the  amount  of  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  invested  in  marine  insur¬ 
ance  steadily  decreased  until  in  1905 
there  were  but  three  domestic  compa¬ 
nies  doing  a  marine  business  exclusive¬ 
ly  and  eleven  companies  writing  marine 
business  in  connection  with  other 
branches.  To-day  owing  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  development  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine  as  the  result  of  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  general  agitation  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  country  there  are  twen¬ 
ty-two  American  companies  engaged  in 
the  marine  insurance  business.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  collateral  fact  that 
most  of  the  leading  British  marine  offi¬ 
ces  now  in  existence  were  organized  in 
the  early  sixties,  or  in  other  words,  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Civil  War. 

Helps  Develop  New  Countries 
Marine  underwriting  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  exploitation  of  new  and 
undeveloped  countries.  This  can  readily 
be  explained  by  the  mere  statement  that 
no  merchant  nor  corporation,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  wealthy,  would  undertake  to 
send  valuable  vessels  with  their  cargoes 


into  new  and  unexplored  countries  with¬ 
out  the  protection  afforded  by  marine 
insurance.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  is  in  the  development  of  Alaska, 
where  since  its  acquisition  by  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1869,  vessels  have  been  trading 
carrying  valuable  supplies  north  and  re¬ 
turning  with  furs,  salmon,  gold,  etc.,  fre¬ 
quently  running  into  millions  in  value. 
The  dangers  of  the  Alaska  coast,  due  to 
inefficient  lighting  and  inadequate  aids 
to  navigation,  leads  one  to  view  wtili 
surprise  the  fact  that  marine  under¬ 
writers  had  sufficient  hardihood  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  business,  but  high  rates  and 
the  possibility  of  large  profits  were  natu¬ 
rally  attractive  with  the  result  that  the 
business  has  been  written  comparative¬ 
ly  freely  and  the  necessary  protection 
afforded  merchants  and  trading  compa¬ 
nies.  I  think  it  is  quite  within  the  mark 
to  say  that  without  this  protection 
Alaska  never  would  have  become  the 
valuable  asset  to  the  United  States  that 
it  is  to-day. 

Influence  on  Commerce 

The  influence  of  marine  insurance  on 
the  commerce  of  the  world  generally 
requires  no  extended  discussion.  No 
business  concern,  whether  corporate  or 
individual,  conducts  its  affairs  to-day 
without  some  form  of  marine  insurance. 
The  exporter  with  marine  insurance 
policies  attached  to  his  invoices  and 
bills  of  lading  can  obtain  an  advance 
from  his  bankers  approximating  the 
value  of  the  shipment.  The  importer 
through  the  protection  of  marine  insur¬ 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


ance  can  have  letters  of  credit  issued 
against  which  drafts  may  be  drawn  by 
buyers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  the  merchant  may  also  in¬ 
sure  his  anticipated  profits  so  that  he 
not  only  has  been  enabled  to  obtain 
funds  promptly  in  the  shape  of  an  ad¬ 
vance,  as  just  described,  but  he  also 
has  his  profits  guaranteed  to  him 
against  loss  by  perils  of  the  seas 
through  the  agency  of  marine  insurance. 

“The  part  marine  insurance  has 
played  in  the  present  great  war  must 
have  impressed  itself  upon  all  by  what 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  war 
risk  insurance,  the  importance  of  which 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  practically  on  the  very 
day  she  declared  war  established  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  War  Risk  Bureau  and  called 
upon  some  of  the  leading  marine  men 
of  Great  Britain  to  direct  its  affairs,” 
said  Mr.  Levinson.  “Without  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bureau,  war  risk  rates  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  much  higher, 
which  was  fully  warranted  by  the  haz¬ 
ards.  High  war  risk  insurance  rates 
would,  however,  have  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  British  commerce  and  the 
British  Government  clearly  appreciating 
the  commanding  importance  of  this  has 
ii  is  believed  been  willing  to  conduct 
their  War  Risk  Bureau  at  a  consider¬ 
able  loss.  This  loss,  however,  is  noth¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  the  extraordinary 
cost  of  the  war,  especially  when  the 
fact  is  considered  that  marine  insurance 
companies  the  world  over  have  thereby 
been  forced  to  write  insurance  by  Brit¬ 


ish  vessels  at  much  lower  rates  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  done. 

“Many  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  appreciating  the  value  of 
a  Government  War  Risk  Bureau,  as 
demonstrated  by  Great  Britain,  have  es¬ 
tablished  similar  departments  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  vessels.  The 
result  of  this  undoubtedly  has  been  that 
commerce  between  the  nations  has  been 
stimulated  and  maintained  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost  to  the  nations 
themselves.” 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 

Statement, 
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Cash  Capital 
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.  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus  . 

.  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for 
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Holders  .  . 
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HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Street* 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.5  7 
NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528,182.77 


TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 
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NEW  JERSEY 
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PENNSYLVANIA  . NEW  JERSEY 

Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


THE 

Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

An  active  supporter  of  the 

American  Jlgency  System 

AMERICAN  EAGLE 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Incorporated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  tak_e 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 

Underwriters 

HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

October  15,  1915. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY’S  FIRE  PREVENTION  PARADE 

Float*  to  Tell  People  of  Metropolis  Their  Responsibility  for 

Enormous  Fire  Waste 


Robert  Adamson  Is  the  best  i,re  com¬ 

missioner  that  New  York  has  ever  had. 
He  is  progressive,  full  of  ideas  about 
the  fire  waste,  faithful  to  the  public 
interest  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  His  latest  achievement — a 
fire  prevention  parade — was  another 
coup  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 


pay  the  freight.  Think  of  what  you 
could  do  with  $569  just  now,  and  that 
is  only  the  cost  of  one  fire.” 

On  another  float  was  a  huge  cigar¬ 
ette,  six  feet  in  length,  bearing  this  in¬ 
scription: 

Carelessness  with  cigarettes  cost 
last  year  $96,261,  causing  1,342  fires. 


Nord-Deutsche 

insurance  company 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 

EST/  BUSHED  1857 

Assets  Statement  January  I,  1914 

Liabilities  . ’ 

Surplus  . . 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

I  1-1  i  ri31^ILLIAM  ST'-  NEW  YORK 


$1,439,399.53 
679,631.12 
869.768.41 


t'<  BROTHERS  ,V  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE„  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

... _  REPRESENTING  thk 

COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO 

S^hlFORNIA  insurance  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY* 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


CONCENTRATES  ITS  OPERATIONS 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

“The  United  Firemen’s  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  having  found 
that  its  business  outside  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  the  metropolitan  district  of 
New  York  City  is  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  thoroughly  su¬ 
pervising  it,  has  re-insured  it  in  the 
British  America  Assurance  Company  of 
Toronto,  and  the  Company  will  perma¬ 
nently  concentrate  its  operations  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  of  New  York  City, 
where  business  will  be  continued  with¬ 
out  any  change.” 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT; 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 
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NET  SURPLUS 

9.033.9  I  3 

ASSETS 

21,490,623 


One  of  the  Floats 


pie  of  the  city  to  their  negligence  in 
contributing  to  the  fire  waste. 

The  parade  began  with  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  band.  Then  followed  an  es¬ 
cort  of  mounted  policemen,  sixteen 
pieces  of  apparatus  from  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  bedecked  with  huge  posters 
or  exhibits  asking  citizens  to  co-operate, 
and  a  float  on  which  were  posed  a  doz- 
aa  girls  from  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  representing  the  power  of 
education  in  reducing  the  fire  peril. 

Along  the  line  of  march  stores  and 
houses  had  been  hung  with  placards 
announcing  that  the  day  was  set  aside 
to  the  cause  of  fire  prevention.  The 
signs  on  the  apparatus  and  exhibits  in 
the  parade  told  the  public  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  department  and  what 
might  be  accomplished. 

One  float,  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  represented  a  boy  and  a  girl 
playing  with  matches.  A  window  cur¬ 
tain  had  become  ignited.  Here  is  a  bit 
of  the  practical  information  shown  in 
huge  letters  on  this  float: 

‘Matches  should  be  used,  not  abused. 
Careless  abuse  of  matches  last  year 
caused  1,248  fires.  Don’t  let  children 
Play  with  fire  or  make  bonfires  in  the 
street.  Each  fire  costs  $569,  and  you 


Smokers  please  be  careful.  Smokers 
burn  more  than  their  smokes  when  they 
are  careless.  The  smoke  may  be  en¬ 
joyable,  but  look  out  for  the  butt.” 

Attention  was  called  to  the  danger 
of  cellar  fires  by  a  float  representing  a 
janitor  at  work  in  the  cellar.  He  was 
shoveling  hot  ashes  into  a  wooden  box. 
A  placard  over  his  head  bore  this  mes¬ 
sage: 

Cellar  fires  are  most  dangerous. 
Out  of  502  cellar  fires  last  year  456 
were  in  dwellings  and  tenements.  Loss 
of  life  occurred  in  many  of  these  fires. 
Cellar  fires  cost  you  last  year  $285,638.” 


/ he  Leading  Ftre  insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  ^CAPITAL"”-  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
,,  Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY.  Marine  Secretary 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CflAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Gelden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  1848  W.  E.  HAINES.  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGIE  BROS.  £  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Jl gents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


I'M.  n.  ...  INSURANCE  FUND 


COMPANY  TELLS  ITS  OWN  STORY 


$400,000,000  Fire  and  Marine  Risk — 
$30,000,000  Placed  Outside — Road’s 
Fire  Record 


As  is  known  to  all  brokers,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
sures  itself,  the  risk  being  estimated  by 
the  railroad  at  $400,000,000.  The  Com¬ 
pany  says  that  if  to  this  fire  and  ma¬ 
rine  risk  is  added  the  liability  risk  for 
personal  injuries  to  passengers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  and  for  merchandise  lost  or 
damaged,  as  well  as  to  other  miscella¬ 
neous  risks,  the  total  amount  at  risk 
assumed  by  the  Railroad’s  Insurance 
Fund  is  in  round  figures  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Eastern  Underwriter  believes 
that  “The  Street”  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
own  story  about  its  Insurance  Fund, 
and  gives  it  herewith: 

Fund  Started  With  $500,000  in  1879 

“The  development  of  this  Insurance 
Fund  is  part  of  the  job  of  running  a 
railroad  efficiently  and  economically.  If 
the  Company  did  not  have  its  own  In¬ 
surance  Fund,  it  would  have  to  pay 
outside  companies  more  than  twice  the 
average  premium  it  pays  its  own  Fund. 

“The  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  is  not  a  huge  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
railroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
started  in  1879  with  something  over 
$500,000.  By  careful  management  and 
by  developing  a  system  of  inspection 
and  fire  protection,  the  Company  has 
cut  its  fire  losses  to  a  minimum,  and  as 
a  result  the  Fund  has  grown  to  more 
than  $9,000,000  despite  the  fact  that  the 
premium  rates  are  less  than  half  the 
rates  usually  charged  by  insurance 
companies  for  railroad  insurance.  The 
Fund  has  grown  with  the  railroad. 

“Every  man  on  the  railroad  is  a  part 
of  the  railroad  insurance  department, 
for  it  is  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  200,000  employes  of  the  system  that 
the  fire  loss  of  the  railroad  has  been 
kept  so  low. 

“It  means  that  the  railroad  gets  near¬ 
ly  all  of  its  insurance  50  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  could  buy  it  elsewhere. 
Accordingly,  the  Company’s  revenues 
are  conserved  and  more  money  is  avail¬ 
able  to  devote  to  steel  equipment,  au¬ 
tomatic  signals,  stronger  bridges,  and 
the  many  other  things  that  are  part  of 
a  good  railroad. 

An  Extensive  System  of  Fire  Fighting 

“This  Company  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  fire  fighting,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  inspection  of  all 
property  of  the  railroad  has  heen  con¬ 
stantly  increased.  Ten  inspectors,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment,  devote  their  entire  time  to  going 
over  the  railroad  seeing  to  it  that  no 
practices  are  permitted,  and  that  no 
buildings  are  so  constructed  that  the 
fire  hazard  exceeds  the  minimum.  The 
combined  results  of  this  inspection  and 
protection  against  fire  is  that  fewer 
fires  occur,  and  railway  employes  now 
extinguish  many  fires  which  otherwise 
probably  would  gain  headway  and 
cause  heavy  losses. 

427  Fires  in  1914 

“Actual  figures  show  how  the  rail¬ 
road  and  its  men  have  progressed  in 
fire  fighting.  In  1908  the  Company’s 
employes  extinguished  274  fires  out  of 
a  total  of  1,397  which  occurred  on  rail¬ 
road  property.  In  1909,  out  of  929  fires, 
the  railroad’s  own  men  put  out  321.  In 
1910  they  extinguished  379;  in  1913, 
413  fires — more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  fires;  and  in  1914,  427  fires — 
more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the 
fires. 

“The  average  annual  fire  loss  on  the 
Pennsylvania  system  is  approximately 
$350,000,  on  an  average  valuation  of 
$284,0‘00,00<),  or  12%  cents  per  $100,  of 
risk. 

“The  total  fire  loss  during  1914  was 
$658,483,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Company,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  a  loss  of  $350,000  for  a  grain  eleva¬ 
tor  and  its  contents.  This  wooden  ele- 
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tor  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  modern 
concrete  fireproof  structure.  The  sched¬ 
ule  valuation  of  the  property  at  risk 
in  1914  was  more  than  $400,000,000. 

Some  Fires  the  Railroad  Cannot  Pre¬ 
vent 

“Many  of  the  fires  resulting  in  a  loss 
in  1914  were  from  causes  over  which 
the  Railroad  Company  had  no  control. 
Forty-three  fires ’originated  on  adjacent 
property.  Incendiaries  started  twelve 
fires;  boys  were  responsible  for  two; 
tramps  for  fifteen;  lightning  for  seven, 
and  carelessness  with  matches  and  to¬ 
bacco  for  sixteen. 

Routine  Insurance  Work 

“It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  insurance  department 
of  this  railroad,  as  it  is  continually 
reaching  out  in  some  new  field,  just  as 
the  work  of  every  other  department  is 
being  broadened  constantly  to  meet 
changed  conditions. 

“But  here  are  a  few  of  the  things  the 
insurance  department  is  doing  as  a 
matter  of  routine: 

“It  decides  how  much  fire  risk  is  to 
be  assumed  by  the  Company’s  fund  for 
the  different  pieces  of  property  owned 
by  the  railroad.  Its  men  make  maps 
and  plans  of  all  important  pieces  of 
property. 

$30,000,000  Insurance  Placed  Outside 

“It  places  insurance  with  outside 
companies.  At  the  present  time  the 
Company  has  over  $30,000,000  of  insur¬ 
ance  placed  outside.  In  every  case 
where  the  ownership  of  a  subsidiary  is 
not  complete,  outside  insurance  is 
placed  to  cover  the  outside  ownership 
in  the  property. 

“It  takes  care  of  all  the  insurance 
for  vessels  owned  by  the  railroad  and 
its  affiliated  companies. 

“It  assumes  the  liability  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  lost  and  damaged  freight  and 
prepares  statistics  for  use  in  reducing 
such  losses. 

“It  protects  the  railroad  for  accidents 
to  passengers.  It  checks  all  claims 
which  entail  the  possible  payment  of 
damages. 

“It  keeps  a  very  careful  record  of 
claims  for  injuries  to  employes.  It  as¬ 
sumes  the  liability  of  the  Company  for 
loss  to  the  property  of  others  by  fire 
along  the  railroad. 

“It  arranges  for  settlements  for  all 
losses  where  outside  insurance  is  in¬ 
volved. 

“Its  inspectors  go  over  every  piece  of 
property  on  the  railroad  at  least  once 
a  year  to  see  that  the  fire  hazard  is 
kept  at  a  minimum,  and  that  there  are 
facilities  for  quick  exit  from  all  build¬ 
ings  where  people  are  employed. 

Fire  Protection 

“It  plans  fire  protection  for  new 
buildings,  designs  fire  lines  and  dis¬ 
tributing  systems  for  shops  and  termi¬ 
nals,  as  well  as  plans  for  fire  protection 
for  steamers  and  tugs. 

“It  examines  new  materials  and 
equipment  for  improving  fire  condi¬ 
tions. 

“It  examines  and  inspects  all  life  sav¬ 
ing  equipment  on  vessels. 

“It  makes  special  investigations 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


where  extraordinary  fire  hazards  have 
developed,  such  as  in  the  use  of  acety¬ 
lene  gas,  chemicals  and  electricity.  It 
supervises  and  approves  all  requisi¬ 
tions  for  fire  and  safety  appliances.  It 
places  all  liability  insurance  covering 
steam  boilers  and  elevators.  It  makes 
a  special  study  of  safety  to  the  public 
and  employes.  This  entails  rigid  in¬ 
spection  of  shops,  stations,  yards  and 
road  operations.  It  prepares  statistics 
to  show  the  causes  of  personal  injury 
accidents  with  a  view  of  pointing  out 
just  those  causes  which  lead  to  acci¬ 
dents. 

Arranges  for  Surety  Bonds 

“It  arranges  for  fidelity  bonds  to 
cover  all  employes  handling  the  funds 
of  the  Company  and  examines  surety 
bonds  given  in  connection  with  con¬ 
tracts  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper 
form.  It  examines  all  fire  and  liability 
policies  taken  out  to  protect  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  contractors  in  connection 
with  construction  work.  It  investigates 
serious  fires  on  other  railroads  to  learn 
the  lessons  taught  by  them.  It  super¬ 
intends  wrecking  operations  in  the 
event  of  marine  disasters  involving  any 
vessels  of  its  fleet.” 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F7H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  .  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 
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D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


[of  Liverpool  England.] 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $ 

Mortgage  Loans 
Bonds  (Market  Value) 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office 
Agents’  Balances 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued 
All  other  Assets 


254,500.00 

235,600.00 

072,066.29 

38,387.53 

81.266.65 

27,215.03 

4,692.31 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve 
Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate. 

All  other  Liabilities 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 
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the  decided  opposition  of  the  casualty 
companies  to  the  present  resident 
agency  laws  and  the  fact  that  most 
fire  agents  now  handle  casualty  lines 
it  is  desirable  that  jthe  casualty  and 
fire  agents  get  together  and  try  and 
arrange  a  compromise  model  agency 
law.  The  abuses  in  general  schedules, 
carrying  with  them  favoritism  to  big 
brokers,  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association. 
Contingent  Commissions  Most  Import¬ 
ant  Subject 

As  it  will  be  sometime  before  the 
resident  agents  laws  and  the  big  line 
investigation  will  be  settled,  the  con¬ 
tingent  commission  issue  merits  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  first,  and  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  has  asked  a  number 
of  agents  to  give  their  views  on  the 
profit-sharing  plan,  based  on  the  talk 
made  at  Indianapolis  by  David  Rumsey, 
vice-president  of  the  Continental.  Mr. 
Rumsey’s  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
a  profit-sharing  plan  was  printed  in 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  last  week.  In¬ 
terviews  with  prominent  agents  follow: 

James  H.  Southgate,  Durham,  N  C., 
former  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Insurance  Agents:  I  believe 
in  contingent  commissions.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  insurance  will  never  become  a 
profession  as  long  as  they  pay  a  man 
who  has  had  supplies  only  a  few  months 
and  who  knows  nothing  about  the  bust 
ness  as  much  as  they  do  a  man  who  has 
represented  companies  conscientiously 
for  forty  years. 

Arthur  P.  Mills,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.:  I 
most  decidedly  believe  in  contingent 
commissions.  I  favor  10  per  cent,  flat 
and  15  per  cent,  contingent. 

Fred  W.  Offenhauser,  Texarkana, 
Texas:  Living  in  a  city  so  uniquely 
situated  as  is  Texarkana,  and  having 
agencies  on  both  sides  of  the  State  line, 

I  am  in  a  position  to  see  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  present  system  of  agen¬ 
cy  compensation.  In  Texas,  agents  get 
15  per  cent.,  commission,  a  stone’s 
throw  away,  in  Arkansas,  commission 
is  graded.  Naturally,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  from  an  economical  standpoint 
why  two  agents,  similarly  equipped  in 
mental  power,  discretion  and  experi¬ 
ence,  but  living  a  few  miles  apart,  or 
for  that  matter  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
should  be  rewarded  in  different  meas¬ 
ure  for  writing  the  identical  class  of 
risk. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  graded  com¬ 
mission  proposition  was  a  war  measure 
on  excess  commission  companies.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  failure  from  every  stand¬ 
point.  It  has  not  accomplished  what 
the  companies  expected,  while  it  cre¬ 
ates  dissatisfaction  by  making  an  offi¬ 
cial  distinction  between  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness  when  such  distinction  does  not 
legitimately  exist.  In  analyzing  this 
artificial  compensation  differential 
would  not  a  layman  be  led  to  believe 
that  either  the  rate  on  the  high  com¬ 
mission  business  is  too  high  or  the 
rate  on  the  low  commission  business  is 
too  low?  If  a  certain  class  of  business 
can  stand  a  35  per  cent,  commission, 
companies  are  charging  too  much  for 
the  business. 

Personally,  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  a  profit-sharing  plan  because 
it  will  professionalize  the  business, 
creating  new  standards  which  all  men 
with  a  love  for  insurance  per  se  in 
their  hearts  will  want  to  reach.  Draw¬ 
ing  together  the  real  agents — it  will 
weed  out  the  careless,  unfit,  indifferent 
and  dishonest.  The  mere  commission- 
grabber  has  no  interest  in  the  business 
as  a  business,  and  the  protection  of 
legitimate  insurance  men  as  well  as 
the  community  demands  that  he  shall  go. 

If  companies  can  adopt  a  plan  to  en¬ 
courage  or  insure  a  mutual  interest  to 
make  the  business  as  profitable  as  they 
can,  reduction  in  the  fire  loss  will  fol¬ 
low.  Fire  prevention  and  the  profes¬ 
sionalizing  of  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  are  twain.  Contingent  commis¬ 
sions  furnish  the  plan  to  create  this 
feeling  of  friendship  and  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  companies  and  agents. 


In  the  local  agency  ranks  the  first 
official  endorsement  of  the  Contingent 
Commission  plan  can  be  credited  to  W. 
L.  Stiles,  of  San  Antonio,  who  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
State  convention,  sixteen  years  ago 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  It  discussed  compensation  of 
agents  contingent  upon  profits.  Since 
that  time  our  State  association  has 
never  met  in  convention  without  mak¬ 
ing  an  endorsement  of  this  principle. 
The  idea  has  grown  so  in  the  South 
that  every  State  association  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  has  placed 
itself  on  record  favoring  the  contingent 
plan  of  compensation.  That  the  demand 
is  national  and  that  the  insurance  men 
themselves  must  properly  dispose  of  the 
question  is  my  earnest  belief. 

So  far  as  the  terms  of  the  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan  are  concerned  I  favor  a  low 
flat. 

George  D.  Markham,  St.  Louis:  Mr. 
Rumsey’s  exceptionally  interesting  and 
exhaustive  paper  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  question  should  be 
faced,  and  he  made  a  good  case  for  the 
change  to  profit-sharing  commissions. 
His  emphatic  statement  that  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  assistance  of  local  agents 
is  indispensible  if  the  reform  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  insurance  inter¬ 
ests  voluntarily,  without  State  inter¬ 
ference,  is  most  significant  and  prom¬ 
ises  the  coming  of  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  organizations  of  companies  and 
of  agents.  Any  solution  reached  in 
such  intelligent  co-operation  will  have 
a  good  prospect  of  success  even  though 
it  may  appear  revolutionary  and  most 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

A.  W.  Neale,  Cleveland:  If  I  were  a 
manager  I  would  want  to  pay  my 
agents  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  I  am 
like  every  other  agent:  I  want  all  the 
commissions  that  my  competitors  are 
receiving.  As  long  as  a  flat  commis¬ 
sion  is  paid  to  my  competitors  I  try 
to  make  the  best  deal  I  can  with  my 
companies.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  public  is  watching  the 
expense  account,  especially  the  cost  of 
doing  a  fire  insurance  business,  and  as 
an  economic  proposition  I  believe  that 
the  cost  of  procuring  the  business  must 
be  reduced,  and  so  I  feel,  as  Mr.  Rum¬ 
sey  expressed  himself  that  if  we  have 
to  face  a  reform  in  'that  matter  it 
should  come  from  within  rather  than 
from  without. 

C.  F.  Hildreth,  Freeport,  Ill.:  The 
payment  of  a  moderate  initial  commis¬ 
sion  and  a  further  commission  payable 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  contingent 
upon  the  profits  of  the  business,  would 
make  every  reputable  agent  a  partner 
in  the  business  to  an  extent  heretofore 
unknown.  There  are  some  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system,  but  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.  Among  the  advantages 
in  which  all  concerned,  companies, 
agents  and  public,  would  share  would 
be  that  every  real  agent  would  become 
a  fire  prevention  enthusiast,  with  the 
immediate  interest  of  his  own  pocket- 
book  enlisted  in  the  campaign  against 
fire  waste. 

Loyal  Durand,  Milwaukee:  For  a 

long  time  I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in 
contingent  commissions.  Since  I  en¬ 
tered  the  business,  I  think  that  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  of  agents  towards  their 
companies  has  been  distinctly  lowered, 
and  that  agents  have  deteriorated  into 
pjemium  getters,  from  being  insurance 
underwriters.  I  think  that  contingent 
commissions  will  materially  raise  the 
standard  of  the  agency  force  and  will 
remedy  many  of  the  evils  now  exist¬ 
ing,  reduce  the  fire  waste  and  restore, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  that  should  exist  between  the 
companies  and  agents. 

I  think  that  the  contingent  commis¬ 
sions  should  be  the  same  throughout 
the  country  and  that  the  guaranteed 
commission  should  be  the  same  for  all 
classes  of  risks,  but  should  vary  in 


MANY  PROFIT  SHARING  PLANS 

Few  Agencies  Have  Volume  Enough  for 

Average— May  Come  Up  at  Union 
Meeting 

The  fire  insurance  companies  hold 
conflicting  opinions  about  contingent 
commissions.  A  number  of  officials 
seen  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter  re¬ 
fused  to  be  quoted,  although  they  talk¬ 
ed  freely  in  giving  their  private  views. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  some  profit- 
sharing  plan  will  eventually  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  but  just  what  that 
plan  should  be  has  not  been  figured 
out  to  any  one’s  satisfaction.  There 
will  be  decided  opposition  to  any 
scheme  which  is  merely  an  increase  in 
underwriting  expenses.  It  is  reported 
that  the  question  of  contingent  commis¬ 
sions  may  come  up  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Union. 

In  New  York  City 

In  New  York  City  the  10  per  cent 
overwriting  and  the  5  per  cent,  con¬ 
tingent  has  been  a  success.  One  local 
agent  showed  a  representative  of  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  a  check  for  $20,- 
000,  which  he  received  last  week  for 
contingent.  Most  of  the  New  York 
agents  seen  by  The  Eastern  Underwrit¬ 
er  expressed  themselves  as  believing 
that  a  10  per  cent,  overwriting  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  all  expenses.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  with  New  York 
insurance  men  it  was  learned  that  it 
is  the  practice  of  agents  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  to  insure  their  contingent  in  a  fire 
insurance  company  a  month  or  so  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Views  of  Henry  W.  Eaton 
One  of  the  company  officials  who  did 
not  object  to  having  the  insurance  fra¬ 
ternity  know  his  views  is  Henry  W. 
Eaton,  United  States  manager  of  the 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe.  Mr.  Ea¬ 
ton  said: 

‘‘I  have  to  state  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  advocated  the 
adoption  by  the  companies  of  some 
suitable  method  of  remunerating  agents 
by  fixed  and  contingent  commission, 
and  shall  probably  continue  to  pursue 
a  like  course.” 

An  Analysis  of  Profit-Sharing  Plan 

Another  company  official  who  gave 
his  views  for  publication  is  W.  H.  Stev¬ 
ens,  president  of  the  Agricultural,  of 
Watertown.  He  says: 

“The  graded-commission  agreements 
adopted  by  various  company  organiza¬ 
tions  seem  open  to  the  same  economic 
objections  that  obtain  in  the  case  of 
wage-scales  adopted  by  the  labor  unions 
— they  make  no  provision  for  varying 
degrees  of  ability  and  fidelity.  The  15, 
20,  and  25  per  cent,  sun  shines  alike  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust  and  the  same 
rewards  accrue  to  the  steward  who 
makes  one  talent  yield  ten  as  accrue 
to  the  steward  who  buries  his  talent 
so  deep  that  his  principal  never  sees 
it  again.  We  have  very  good  warrant 
for  criticising  that  method.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  the  profit-sharing 
idea  is  the  fact  that  few  agencies  have 
a  volume  sufficient  to  reach  an  aver¬ 
age  and,  therefore,  the  scheme  smacks 
a  bit  of  the  principle  of  wager.  The 
high  hazard,  adequately  rated,  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  companies,  but  a  seri¬ 
ous  peril  to  an  income  based  on  profit- 
sharing.  That,  however,  is  the  agents’ 
end  of  the  game,  and  if  they  are  will¬ 


ing  to  take  the  chances,  the  companies 
should  be. 

“As  to  the  inevitability  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  one  would  presume  that  if  the 
agents,  backed  by  State  authorities  and 
favored  by  a  considerable  group  of  com¬ 
pany  managers,  demand  a  share  of 
companies’  profits  in  place  of  part  of 
their  fixed  income,  they  will  get  it.” 

Views  of  a  Prominent  Official 

One  of  the  leading  underwriters  of 
America  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  this  week,  not  wanting  his  name 
used: 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  engage 
in  newspaper  discussion  as  to  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  contingent  commission  plan 
and  does  not  wish  to  be  quoted  in  this 
connection.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 
not  unalterably  opposed  to  contingent 
commissions,  provided  a  fair  and  pro¬ 
per  method  can  be  found  for  adminis¬ 
tering  same  by  all  companies.  As  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  few  companies  in  competition 
with  other  companies  working  on  anoth¬ 
er  basis,  the  writer  thinks  the  contin¬ 
gent  commission  plan  works  unfairly 
and  is  likely  to  produce  results  which 
are,  to  say  the  least,  deceptive.” 


An  Overhead  Writing  Yarn 

Arthur  Mills,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., -a  well- 
known  fire  insurance  agent  who  is  visit¬ 
ing  William  Street  this  week,  tells  an 
interesting  story  about  overhead  writ¬ 
ing.  He  placed  the  fire  and  sprinkler 
leakage  insurance  on  a  big  plant  in  his 
territory,  but  could  not  write  a  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance.  Asked  why,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  already  written  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  he  could  offer. 
Mills  asked  the  assured  to  let  him  see 
the  policy  and  was.  surprised  to  find 
tliat  it  was  in  one  of  the  companies  in 
his  agency.  He  did  not  say  anything 
about  this  overhead  writing,  but  next 
time  he  made  up  his  account  he  de¬ 
ducted  the  commission  for  liability  in¬ 
surance  on  this  risk.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  asked  for  an  explanation,  Mills 
gave  it  to  them.  There  was  no  further 
dispute  regarding  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

Missed  a  $193,000  Premium 

One  of  the  up-state  agents  has  been 
mourning  the  fact  that  he  missed  the 
chance  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  week. 

In  his  town  is  a  factory  manufactur¬ 
ing  bullets  for  European  belligerents. 
The  concern  now  has  a  pay-roll  of  $1,- 
000,000.  It  wanted  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  and  was  willing  to  pay  the  rate, 
19.30.  Not  a  company  in  the  country 
would  write  it.  The  agent,  however, 
was  a  philosopher.  He  figures  that  if 
there  can  be  one  opportunity  to  make 
$193,000,  another  opportunity  is  not 
without  the  range  of  possibility. 

♦  *  * 

The  Western  Export  Corporation  has 

been  incorporated  as  an  insurance  bro¬ 
kerage  firm  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  and 
offices  at  66  Liberty  street,  New  York 
City.  The  articles  of  incorporation  also 
permit  the  firm  to  deal  in  ammunition 
and  war  supplies.  The  principals  in 
the  organization  are  Peter  J.  Shields, 
Kingsley  L.  Martin  and  Henry  S. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Martin  stated  to  the 
Eastern  Underwriter  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  planned  to  start  business  about 
October  15. 


amount  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  based  upon  agency  expense  of  trans¬ 
acting  business.  I  have  no  opinion  as 
to  the  percentage. 

John  W.  Newall,  Flint,  Mich.:  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  all  the  companies  would 
go  on  a  contingent  commission  basis 
it  would  be  a  good  idea.  Several  years 
ago  we  were  on  a  contingent  commis¬ 
sion  basis  with  one  of  our  companies 
and  it  surely  proved  very  satisfactory, 
both  to  our  agency  and  to  the  company. 
At  the  time  the  basis  was  10  per  cent, 
flat  with  a  15  per  cent,  contingent! 
which  I  believe  is  a  fair  and  just  com¬ 
mission  for  the  business. 


Forced  Rate  Reduction  on  Public 
Schools 

Under  complaint  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Duluth,  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  at  this  Department  on 
August  31,  and  September  1  and  3,  in 
connection  with  the  premium  rates  for 
fire  insurance  upon  the  school  buildings 
in  that  city.  As  a  result  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  an  order  was  made  by  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  directing  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Inspection  Company,  which  made 
the  rates  on  the  buildings  in  question, 
to  reduce  the  same  from  $1.64  to  $1.43 
per  $100  for  five  years.  The  reduction 
ordered  will  result  in  a  saving  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000  to  the  City  of 
Duluth. 
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A  NEW  DEFENSE  OF  THE  RAMSEY 
RATING  LAW  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

By  Albert  C.  Stephany,  Insurance  Agent,  Atlantic  City 


(Road  at  Meeting  of  Atlantic  City  Rotary  Club) 


The  New  Jersey  courts  decided  that 
combination  to  maintain  rates  is  pro¬ 
hibited  under  the  existing  law.  So  it 
should  be.  But  the  companies  should 
be  allowed  to  charge  a  rate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  cost  of  carrying  the  risk, 
plus  a  fair  profit. 

Rates  had  to  be  made.  A  satisfactory 
and  business-like  plan  had  to  be  de¬ 
vised.  The  business  is  extra  hazardous 
and  more  uncertain  than  any  other  form 
of  insurance  known.  You  cannot  beat 
the  law  of  average!  The  fire  insur¬ 
ance  profits  may  therefore  have  to  be 
a  little  more  than  in  other  insurance, 
but  should  not  be  a  prohibitive  charge. 

What  is  a  Fair  Profit? 

Now  in  your  business,  what  do  you 
consider  a  fair  profit,  and  what  would 
you  think  fair  for  a  fire  insurance 
company’s  profit? 

The  best  illustration  I  know  is  to 
take  your  largest  companies,  doing  a 
vast  business,  and  analyze  their  results. 
You  then  have  the  answer.  Of  course, 
you  ask  from  what  are  their  dividends 
derived?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
are  from  interest  on  the  stockholders' 
capital,  surplus  and  reserves  which  the 
law  requires  them  to  maintain  for  your 
benefit  and  your  protection  and  the  per 
cent,  of  profit  from  insurance  under¬ 
writing  has  been  so  ridiculously  small, 
if  any,  that  shareholders  are  glad  to 
get  out  many  times  when  a  hard  hit 
fire  record  year  comes.  So  that,  since 
1866,  nearly  2,000  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  failed  or  retired  from  the 
U.  S.,  and  they  are  still  going. 

The  largest  American  company,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  managed  com¬ 
panies,  with  over  15  million  dollars  of 
premiums  collected  in  1914,  for  each 
dollar  of  premium  income,  paid  in  1914: 

Cents 


Loss  and  claim  .  56.49 

Insurance  and  State  department 

taxes  .  3.03 

Field  supervision  .  4.82 

Commissions  .  19.96 

Printing,  advertising  and  supplies  2.22 

Administration  .  5.77 

Set  aside  for  reserve  (required 
by  law)  .  5.19 


97.48 

Underwriting  profit,  carried  to 
surplus  held  for  additional  pro¬ 
tection  or  policyholders  .  2.52 


100.00 

Dividends 

This  old  company  had  an  investment 
income,  interest,  etc.,  $1,480,287,  and 
paid  dividends  $1,200,000  on  $6,000,000 
capital. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  part  of  the 
premium  income  was  paid  out  in 
dividends. 

84.30  per  cent,  of  premiums  collected 
were  paid  out  within  the  States  where 
collected. 

Smaller  companies  may  vary,  but  do 
not  average  far  from  these  figures. 

The  old  rating  systems  were  far  from 
perfect,  though  not  so  bad  as  often 
painted.  Where  to-day  is  the  business 
of  importance,  gentlemen,  that  does 
not  have  some  short-comings  that  must 
be  gradually  overcome? 

Under  this  act  each  company  must 
file  its  findings  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Banking  and  Insurance  at  Trenton. 
Through  the  many  legislative  and  other 
investigations  throughout  the  country 
it  was  shown  time  and  again  that  the 
cost  of  obtaining  all  the  information  to 
make  rates  fair  and  equitable  and  to 
avoid  discrimination  between  localities 
or  even  individual  properties,  was  so 
enormous  that  no  company  could  oper¬ 
ate  under  such  plan  without  charging 
10  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  what  you 


now  pay  for  insurance,  and  you  and  I 
could  not  afford  the  luxury. 

Making  Figures  Come  True 

To  be  accurate,  these  rates  must  be 
based  on  the  broadest  kind  of  average 
obtainable  not  in  one  city  or  one  State, 
but  over  the  whole  country,  and  then 
local  conditions  charged  or  credited 
for  as  found.  You  do  not  make  life 
insurance  rates  from  experience  in  one 
city  or  State — why  fire  insurance? 

Even  some  of  the  State  rating  bodies 
who  took  their  own  State’s  record  as 
an  average,  seriously  burned  their 
fingers  while  trying  to  make  their  fig¬ 
ures  come  out  true. 

The  hundred  of  inspectors  absolutely 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  rate  for 
each  new  and  old  building  throughout 
New'  Jersey  could  not  be  maintained  by 
individual  companies  with  success. 
Without  careful  inspections,  rates  could 
not  be  made  equitable.  Hence  the 
Ramsey  Act  permitted  the  companies 
to  engage  the  same  expert  to  gather 
this  vast  information  and  make  tho 
filings  for  each  company. 

They  are  naturally  uniform,  for  they 
are  made  from  the  same  inspection  of 
the  same  properties  and  same  average 
experiences,  and  so  they  should  be,  if 
they  are  fair. 

All  Interests  Treated  Alike 

Before  the  Ramsey  Law,  the  big  fel¬ 
low  with  lots  of  properties  or  pull,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  northern  New  Jersey,  could 
well  afford  to  make  the  louder  noise 
and  get  influence  enough  to  get  a  cut 
rate.  There  was  no  law  against  that. 
And  the  little  fellows  paid  the  freight. 
A  certain  amount  of  money  had  to  be 
levied  to  pay  the  losses. 

It  has  cost  the  companies  many, 
many  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
gather  the  information  now  used  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  rates  have  been 
revised  as  rapidly  as  human  being 
possibly  can  progress  therein  at  fair 
cost,  and  what  is  the  result? 

Do  you  know  what  has  happened?  I 
fear  you  do  not. 

Rates  have  Deen  revised — mostly 
downward,  while  in  a  few  instances, 
where  awful  conditions  exist  the  sched¬ 
ule  applied,  raised  the  rate  according 
to  the  hazard.  No  more  equitable  way 
of  rating  could  be  devised  than  to 
make  you  the  doctor  of  your  own  rate. 

Could  anything  be  more  fair?  What 
hazards  you  maintain  you  are  charged 
for,  while  you  are  credited  with  what 
safeguards  you  provide. 

Take  the  Mercantile  schedule,  applied 
alike  in  every  city  of  New  Jersey,  mind 
you,  (no  more  pulling  wires).  It  starts 
out  with  a  basis  for  a  perfect  unoccu¬ 
pied  and  unexposed  building. 

Key  rate  . 20 

then  the  schedule  contains  explicit  pro¬ 
vision  showing  when  the  classified 
charges  for  defects  and  deficiencies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  actual  conditions,  shall  ap¬ 
ply- 

Then  also,  a  charge  according  to 
your  town  classification  is  added.  This 
has  been  more  carefully  calculated  than 
most  of  you  suppose,  and  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  fire  and  water 
departments,  but  also  frame  and  brick 
areas,  blocks  congested  with  high  build¬ 
ings,  etc. 

This  charge  ranges  from  .01  to  .50. 


Most  Unusual  City 

Atlantic  City  is  the  most  unusual 
city  in  the  world.  This  applies  also 
to  its  growth  and  its  construction.  It 
is  of  necessity  divided  into  five  sec¬ 
tions.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  those 
away  from  the  congested  hotel  area  are 
entitled  to  a  lower  rate  according  to 
their  surroundings.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  enjoyed  a  great  many  reduc¬ 
tions  of  rates  under  the  Ramsey  Act, 
such  as  never  occurred  before,  and 
could  only  occur  under  such  plan. 

In  Alantic  City,  Chelsea  dwellings  are 
reduced  more  than  40  per  cent,  under 
the  Ramsey  Law.  All  over  the  city 
reductions  were  made  and  are  being 
made  as  the  revision  progresses.  It 
will  take  several  years  to  complete  the 
work.  Errors  will  occur,  and  these  are 
corrected  promptly.  Where  the  inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  expert  are  disputed 
or  show  discrimination  you  have  a 
right  to  appeal  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance.  No¬ 
table  advantages  of  the  Ramsey  Act 
are  that  so  large  a  structure  as  the 
Hotel  Traymore  could  be  built  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  standard  that  would  fore¬ 
tell  within  a  few  cents  what  its  fire 
rate  would  be  before  the  building  was 
commenced. 

Contrast  this  with  the  loss  to  our 
good  industrial  State  a  few  years  ago 
of  several  million  dollars’  worth  of 
factories  that  went  to  Pennsylvania  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  obtain  any  infor¬ 
mation  guaranteeing  how  they  could 
construct  to  get  the  lowest  fire  insur¬ 
ance  rates  here  in  New  Jersey. 

Rate  Reductions 

Then  take  recent  events.  The  board¬ 
walk  fire  removed  some  hazardous 
structures  that  exposed  the  Hotel 
Strand.  An  immediate  reduction  fol¬ 
lowed  under  the  Ramsey  Law,  under 
the  schedule  based  on  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and,  mark  you,  under  this  ter¬ 
rible  Ramsey  Law  from  $700  to  $800 
has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  this  hotel 
in  reductions  of  rate. 

Some  Virginia  avenue  hotels  were  reduced 
as  much  as  $8.go  per  1,000,  while  of  course, 
there  were  a  few  increases.  Among  the  in¬ 
creases  more  hazardous  conditions  exist,  so 
that  even  the  ordinarily  inexperienced  ob¬ 
server  would  find  ground  for  an  increase,  and 
yet,  gentlemen,  these  latter  revisions  cause 
the  loudest  protest,  no  matter  how  justifiable 
the  increase. 

The  Hotel  Ostend  rate  under  the  Ramsey 
Law  was  revised  downward  $5.50  per  1,000, 
and  so  I  could  cite  you  hundreds  of  cases. 

In  Asbury  Park  at  least  60  per  cent,  to  70 
per  cent,  of  the  rates  have  been  reduced  in 
various  amounts  under  the  Ramsey  Law,  as 
the  records  in  Tfenton  show. 

Frame  Dwellings 

Take  our  county  cities  where  the  frame 
dwelling  class  rates  are  of  greater  import¬ 


ance  because  of  the  larger  number  of  such 

buildings.  These  are  annual  rates  and  have 
all  been  reduced  per  $1,000  as  follows: 

Old  Rate  New  Rate  Red 

Ventnor  .  4.00  3.90  ,10 

Margate  .  5.50  3.90  .60 

Longport  .  5.20  5.10  .10 

Pleasantville  .  2.80  2.30  .50 

May’s  Landing  ....  2.40  2.30  .10 

Hammonton  .  2.40  1.95  .45 

Egg  Harbor  City  ...  2.40  1.95  .45 

The  average  fire  rate  charged  in  New  Jersey 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance: 

In  1913  was  . 90090 

In  1914  was  . 88177 


Reduction  . 01813 


a  small  figure,  but  an  important  item  on  the 
more  than  12  million  dollars  premiums  writ¬ 
ten  per  annum  in  New  Jersey,  while  our 
loss  ratio  in  New  Jersey  thereon  increased 
as  follows: 


1913  . . .  47  48  per  cent. 

1914  . .  55-6o  per  cent. 


1914  fire  loss,  increase  ..  8.12  per  cent. 

Your  rates  must  be  on  the  most  scientific 
basis  to  be  fair  to  you  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  protect  you. 

Experience  shows  that  about  75  per  cent,  of 
rate  cutting  companies  fail  or  reinsure. 
There’s  surely  some  reason. 

Discrimination  in  any  business  must  be  pro¬ 
hibited  if  we  all  want  a  fair  deal,  and  I 
know  we  all  want  that. 

A  brrqid  experience  is  necessary  for  a  re¬ 
liable  expert:  a  single  head  of  this  vast 
machine  is  necessary  unless  you  want  chaos 
and  confusion. 


The  expert  doesn’t  so  much  make  rates  as 
you  imagine.  You  make  them  and  he  re¬ 
ports  what  you  have  made  by  applying  the 
schedule  to  your  building.  When  this  is  done 
incorrectly  you  have  your  appeal  over  his 
head. 

Concluding  Arguments 

It  took  years  to  get  this  law.  It  i-s  founded 
on  vast  research.  Individual  companies  could 
not  agree — some  welcomed  such  regulation  and 
some  hesitated.  Our  and  other  legislatures 
held  many  investigations  and  the  system  has 
been  found  to  give  the  company  and  the  as¬ 
sured  a  better  deal  than  ever  before.  Anything 
new  would  be  a  most  expensive  and  unwise 
experiment  so  long  as  the  excellent  results 
under  this  law  still  continue,  of  which  we 
certainly  have  every  evidence  at  present.  We 
relied  on  guesswork  before,  wc  are  getting  the 
accurate  goods  now.  Hadn’t  we  better  keep 
on  getting  the  goods? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest,  if  there  is 
real  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  retaining  the  Ramsey  Law,  as  it  now 
stands,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Will  my  experience  in  the  fire  under¬ 
writing  business  allow  me  to  qualify  as  an 
expert  ? 

2.  Have  I  ever  investigated  thoroughly  the 
fire  insurance  business? 

3.  Have  I  ever  read  the  “Ramsey  Law?” 

4.  Do  I  know  that  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  "Ramsey  Law”  provide  for  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  and  right  of  an  inquiry  and  ap¬ 
ical,  a  natural  result  to  follow  present  pub¬ 
ic  policy? 

5.  Can  I  have  satisfactory  anti-discrimina¬ 
tion  unless  the  commissioner  requires  filing 
as  to  how  rates  are  to  be  made  before  the  pol¬ 
icies  are  issued? 

6.  Do  I  know  anything  about  the  expense 
of  making  such  filings,  presenting  them  in  an 
intelligent  and  scientific  manner? 

7.  If  I  suggest  individual  filings  by  each 
individual  company,  do  I  know  anything 
about  the  extra  amount  of  expense  that  will 
be  required  to  pursue  the  insurance  business 
and  eventually  paid  by  policyholders? 

8.  Do  I  know  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in 
the  average  rate  of  insurance  in  1914  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1913  and  the  previous  years  under 
the  “Ramsey  Law?” 

9.  If  my  object  is  philanthropy,  why  is  it 
that  I  do  not  find  out  what  the  insurance 
commissioner’s  office  have  to  say  to  the  people? 

10.  Do  I  realize  that  the  figures  compiled 
by  the  insurance  commissioner’s  office  are 
from  the  sworn  statements  of  all  insurance 
companies? 

n.  Have  I  any  figures  to  dispute  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  statements? 

12.  When  I  attack  a  business  operating  un¬ 
der  a  certain  law,  do  I  not  feel  it  is  fair 
to  the  public  to  tell  them  what  has  been 
the  result  as  compiled  by  the  only  man  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  who  has  the  correct 
figures,  which  must  come  through  one  final 
channel  ? 

13.  Do  I  not  realize  that  laws  are  not  made 
for  individuals,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
largest  number? 

14.  Would  the  report  of  the  commissioner  be 
so  often  referred  to  by  individuals  and  period¬ 
icals  if  the  report  of  that  office  should  show 
that  the  “Ramsey  Law”  was  an  injury  in¬ 
stead  of  a  benefit  to  the  peoples  as  a  whole? 

15.  Having  forced  the  companies  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  law  that  is  proving  most  success¬ 
ful,  would  it  be  wise  to  legislate  them  out 
of  our  State  with  frequent  experimental  leg¬ 
islation,  such  as  well-informed  men  through¬ 
out  the  land  pronounce  unsound? 

16.  With  only  14  domestic  companies  in 
New  Jersey,  some  not  large,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  our  own  business  in  this 
State,  or  in  Atlantic  City,  should  the  109 
companies  from  other  States  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  in  New  Jersey  as  has 
been  the  case  in  over-legislation  in  some 
other  now  wiser  States? 


ASSETS  INCREASE  $791,000 


Figures  of  Urbaine  Fire  of  Paris  re¬ 
ceived — Company's  1914  Premium 
Income,  $4,375,495 


American  underwriters  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  figures  of  compan¬ 
ies  located  in  the  war  zone. 

The  seventy-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Urbaine  Fire  of  Paris  was  received 
this  week.  The  figures  are  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1914.  They 
show  an  increase  in  assets  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $791,000  over  the  previous  year, 
the  total  assets  now  exceeding  $5,250,- 
000.  The  re-insurance  reserve  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  approximately  $1,343,000’. 
The  company  enjoyed  a  very  fair  un¬ 
derwriting  profit  for  the  year  and  de¬ 
clared  a  substantial  dividend. 

Among  the  reserve  items  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  shown: — for  contingencies, 
$340,000;  pension  fund  of  company’s 
employes,  approximately  $224,000.  The 
premium  income  of  the  company  for  the 
year  1914  was  $4,375,495,  losses  $2,714.- 
697.  The  company  has  paid,  since  its 
organization  in.  1838,  364,352  fire  losses 
amounting  to  $62,611,502.02. 

At  the  home  office  the  company  is 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Pre- 
tavoine  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  Alfred  Mezieres,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bank  the  Credit  Fonder  de 
France.  Fred.  S.  James  &  Co.  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  are  United  States 
managers. 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


October  15,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


AVOIDING  CONTRACT  LOSSES 


REVIEW  OF  BONDING  CLAIMS 


More  Careful  Investigation  of  Risks 
Necessary— Points  for  Agents  to 
Remember 


bonds  to  the  unworthy,  surety  compan¬ 
ies  rush  in  and  bond  all  who  apply  and 
by  that  means  put  into  the  contract 
held,  men  and  conditions  that  cannot 
honestly  be  competed  with.  This  is  un¬ 
questionably  and  altogether  too  true. 


The  National  Surety  Co.  has  sent  the 
following  interesting  letter  to  agents: 

“It  seems  too  bad, — notwithstanding 
we  have  had  most  of  our  general  agents 
for  many  years,  and  likewise  a  great 
majority  of  our  sub-agents,  and  al¬ 
though  we  have  constantly  and  with 
persistency  cautioned  them  about  the 
dangers  of  contract  bond  underwriting 
and  the  everlasting  vigilance  necessary 
in  avoiding  its  pitfalls,— that  our  losses 
are  still  unnecessarily  and  unprofitablv 
high.  There  is  something  wrong!  Our 
review  of  these  losses,  now  going  on,  is 
proving  this  and  is  showing  where  the 
trouble  mainly  lies.  We  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  permit  a  continuance  of  the  poor 
underwriting,  for  so  we  must  charac¬ 
terize  it.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
agents  are  daily  signing  or  recommend¬ 
ing  bonds  which  they  have  failed  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Losses  That  Should  Never  Have  Oc¬ 
curred 

“We  have  paid  losses  aggregating 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
should  never  have  been  incurred;  on 
bonds  that  should  n^ver  have  been 
written  by  any  company;  for  contrac¬ 
tors  who  were  dishonest,  who  were 
frauds  or  who  were  ‘plungers.’  We 
are  willing  to  take  the  other  risks  of 
the  business,  subject  always  to  careful 
and  judicious  underwriting,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  put  on  bonds  where, 
for  lack  of  investigation  by  agents,  we 
learn,  after  the  claim  has  come  in,  that 
the  contractor  has  fraudulently  stated 
his  financial  condition  or  given  other 
false  or  misleading  information  about 
himself  or  the  risk.  We  now  ask  all 
representatives  to  stop  it  and  if  that 
does  not  attain  the  desired  end,  we 
shall  discontinue  certain  lines  of  con¬ 
tract  business  entirely. 

'‘This  is  a  talk  in  a  serious  vein — it  is 
a  serious  subject — and  needs  something 
drastic  to  bring  us  out  of  this  bad  con¬ 
dition.  It  may  be  true  and  we  believe 
it  is  a  fact,  that  other  companies  are 
suffering  more  than  we,  but  that  has 
not  the  slightest  impression  on  our 
views.  It  is  unimportant  to  us  that 
other  companies  are  content  to  wallow 
it  the  quicksands  of  contract  losses 
merely  because  the  premiums  are  at¬ 
tractive.  We  call  a  halt! 

“One  of  the  unfortunate  features  of 
the  whole  situation  is  that  good  con¬ 
tractors.  architects  and  engineers  have 
firmly  rooted  convictions  that  surety 
companies  do  more  harm,  in  the  con¬ 
tract  field,  than  good.  Their  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  instead  of  investigating 
risks  carefully  and  refusing  to  give 


Safeguarding  Underwriting 

There  is  a  good  deal  necessary  to 
safeguard  contract  underwriting.  There 
is  the  question  of  physical  hazards  sur¬ 
rounding  the  work;  the  comparison 
with  other  bids;  the  amount  and  status 
of  other  work  on  hand;  the  form  of  the 
contract,  specifications  and  bond;  the 
experience  of  the  contractor  in  similar 
work;  the  location  of  the  work  as  eon- 
tiasted  with  his  location  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  question  of  how  much,  if  any 
new  plant  must  be  bought,  which  im¬ 
mediately  and  ipso  facto  reduces  his 
assets  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  con¬ 
tract  by  just  that  much.  All  of  these 
things  are  vitally  important  and  safe 
underwriting  cannot  be  had  except  with 
the  closest. relation  to  all  of  them;  but 
the  honesty  of  the  contractor,  especial¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  his  finances,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  of  these.  The  struc¬ 
ture  will  positively  fall  if  reared  on 
anything  but  a  foundation  of  truth  and 
honesty  and  sound  finances.  It  is  a 
basic  principle.  Let  us  all  get  and 
keep  this  thought  firmly  rooted  in  out- 
minds  for  the  advancement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and,  incidentally,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  honest  and  worthy  con¬ 
tractor. 

“We  find  that  our  agents  have  been 
abusing  our  ‘contract  lines’  or,  as  some 
agents  call  them,  ‘lines  of  credit.’ 

“In  the  first  place  we  very  distinctly 
provide  in  our  letters  covering  these 
‘lines’  that  before  any  bond  may  be 
signed,  careful  inquiry  must  be  made 
to  learn  the  amount  and  status  of  un¬ 
completed  work  and  that  the  net 
amount  thereof  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  contract  under  consid¬ 
eration  and  if  the  total  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  ‘line,’  then  the  bond  is 
not  to  be  signed.  Agents,  however, 
fail  to  do  this.  All  they  inquire  about, 
are  the  contracts  covered  by  our  bonds. 
We  think  that  some  agents,  in  fact,  do 
not  even  do  that. 

“When  we  give  a  line  of  $50,000  of 
contracts,  we  predicate  it  on  the  fact 
that  we  think  the  assets  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor  are  sufficient  for  the  carrying  on 
of  that  amount  of  work.  If  agents  fool¬ 
ishly  take  under  consideration  only  the 
work  which  is  covered  by  our  bonds 
and  neglect  entirely,  work  covered  by 
other  bonds  or  work  not  covered  by 
bonds  at  all,  then  they  are  subverting 
the  plan  of  operation  under  ‘contract 
lines’  and  are  subjecting  the  company 
to  a  greater  risk  of  loss  than  it  antici¬ 
pated. 

“We  are  seriously  thinking  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  these  ‘lines’  altogether  because 
of  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  that  re¬ 
gard  and  in  any  event  we  shall  cancel 
all  ‘lines’  in  any  agency  where  we  find 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 


Hdelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  1  lealth  and  Burglary  Insurance 

We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


PRAISE  FOR  METROPOLITAN 

GOOD  UNDERWRITING  METHODS 


New  York  Insurance  Department’s  Re¬ 
port  Shows  Increased  Surplus — 
Does  Conservative  Business 


The  examination  of  the  Metropolitan 
Casualty  has  been  completed  by  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  and 
shows  the  condition  of  the  company  on 
June  30,  1915.  The  report  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers  shows  the  surplus  over  all  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  company  to  be  $304,- 
283.28.  Its  total  admitted  assets  were 
listed  as  $964,038.80.  The  surplus  of  the 
company,  as  shown  by  the  report,  is 
$2,780.32  less  than  that  shown  in  the 
company’s  statement  of  June  30. 

Loss  and  Expense  Ratios 

The  per  cent,  of  losses  to  the  earned 
premiums  was  51.8  in  the  accident  and 
health  department  of  the  company  and 
37.1  per  cent,  in  the  plate  glass  de¬ 
partment.  The  per  cent,  of  expenses 
to  the  earned  premiums  was  shown  to 
be  56.9  in  the  accident  and  health  de¬ 
partment  and  60.7  in  the  plate  glass. 

The  examiners  made  the  following 
comments  on  the  loss  reserves  of  the 
company: 

“In  computing  its  reserves  for  losses 
on  June  30,  1915,  the  company  used 
for  the  accident  •  and  health  depart¬ 
ment,  specific  estimates  on  all  claims 
reported,  adding  thereto  the  amount 
reserved  on  December  31,  1914,  for  un¬ 
reported  losses.  For  the  plate  glass 
department  the  reserve  of  December 
31,  1914,  was  used,  being  the  sum  of 
the  losses  actually  reported  and  an  es¬ 
timated  amount  to  cover  losses  incur¬ 
red  but  not  reported  at  that  date.  In 
estimating  the  company’s  liability  for 
the  purpose  of  this  report  the  exam¬ 
iner  had  the  benefit  of  subsequent  in¬ 
formation,  using  the  amounts  actually 
paid  as  the  liability  and  including  all 
claims  made  to  date  and  incurred  prior 
to  June  30.  A  few  plate  glass  replace¬ 
ments  have  been-  deferred  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  claimants.  It  is  imprac¬ 
tical  to  estimate  the  liability  on  these, 
but  the  total  cost  to  the  company  will 
be  small. 

Re-insurance  Treaties 

The  report  of  the  examiners  further 
said: 


“This  company  has  effected  re-insur- 
ance  treaties  with  the  Munich  lie-in¬ 
surance  and  the  European  Accident. 
I  he  Metropolitan  re-insures  the  excess 
over  $7,500  on  preferred  risks,  $2  500 
on  moderate  risks,  and  $1,000  on  haz¬ 
ardous  risks.  The  first  excess  not  to 
exceeo  the  original  retention  is  ceded 
o  tiie  Munich  and  the  second  excess 
not  to^  exceed  three  times  the  original 
retention  is  ceded  to  the  European. 

‘‘For  several  years  prior  to  April, 
1915,  securities  were  purchased  from 
the  firm  of  Benedict,  Drysdale  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Robert  A.  Drysdale  a 
director  and  member  of  the'  finance 
committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Casual- 
tl,  is  a  member.  In  April,  1915,  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  company  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  Section  36  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Law  prohibits  the  purchase  of  se¬ 
curities  through  brokerage  firms  of 
which  a  director  of  the  company  is  a 
member.  Steps  were  then  taken  to 
bring  about  a  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  section  of  the  law  and 
assurances  have  been  given  that  there 
will  be  no  repetition  of  the  practices. 

Increases  Dividend  Rate 

“Prior  to  1913,  dividends  had  been 
paid  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  annu- 
ally  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1913  and 
1914,  the  dividend  rate  was  increased 
to  14  per  cent,  and  in  1915  to  18  per 
cent. 

In  the  plate  glass  department,  re¬ 
placements  are  made  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Accident  and  health  claims  are 
settled  promptly.  Technicalities  are 
not  resorted  to  for  the  evasion  of  just 
claims  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
company  is  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in 
good  faith  to  its  policyholders. 

“The  accounts  and  records  of  the 
company  were  found  to  be  in  good  or¬ 
der  and  no  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  tracing  transactions  or  following  the 
company’s  methods. 

This  company  is  doing  a  conserva- 
tive  business  and  is  using  business 
methods  to  increase  its  volume  under 
profitable  conditions.  It  has  been  fair 
m  its  attitude  toward  the  insuring  pub- 
lie,  honest  in  its  records  and  reports 
paid  good  dividends  to  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  in  addition  has  increased  its 
surplus,  thereby  providing  greater  pro¬ 
tection  for  its  policyholders.” 


COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 

LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

307  Fourth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  r 

GENERAL  AGENTS  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

CONTINENTAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Financial  Statement,  December  31,  1914: 


RESOURCES 

Real  estate  unincumbered  . 

Mortgage  loans— first  lien  on  real  estate.. 

Stocks  and  bonds  . 

Cash  in  banks,  office,  etc . 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  . 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 


$  .t5,ooo.oo 
462,875.00 
588,474.27 
228,499.05 
677,802.55 
12,747.08 


. .$2,005,487.95 


Held  for  Protection  of  Policyholders,  $1,849,208.29 


LIABILITIES 

Commissions  to  become  due  and  other  liabilities... 

Reinsurance  (in  accordance  with  in- 


Reser 


.$  156,279.66 


sura  nee  laws) 


. $801,949.08 


Claims  in  pricess  of  adjustment .  j82,’77s.q4 

Voluntary  .  264,483.27 


Capital  Stock  . 

Si"-p|us  °ver  . 


1,249,208.29 


600,000.00 


$2,005,487.95 

Premiums  Written  in  1914,  $3,559,531.43 

LOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  General  Agents,  Western  Pennsylvania 

307  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  15,  1911. 


ISSUES  AUTOMOBILE  RIDER 


Preferred  Accident  Will  Attach  to  Poli¬ 
cies  Supplemental  Rider  for  $1  per 
$1,000  Insurance 


The  Preferred  Accident  is  issuing  a 
supplemental  rider  to  be  attached  to 
its  accident  policies  to  meet  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  larger  indemnity 
for  fatal  accidents  resulting  from  the 
automobile  hazard. 

This  form  will  be  issued  in  amounts 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum 
under  the  accident  policy  to  which  it 
is  attached.  The  charge  for  the  rider 
is  $1  per  $1,000  of  insurance.  The  rider 
will  be  issued  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  policy  at  a  pro  rata  rate.  On  re¬ 
newal  of  the  policy  the  renewal  receipt 
will  include  the  premium  charged  for 
the  rider. 

This  supplemental  insurance  will  not 
be  issued  where  the  assured  is  58  years 
of  age  of  older,  nor  to  holders  of  the 
preferred’s  travel  policy.  No  signed  ap¬ 
plication  is  required  a  request  for  the 
rider,  the  number  of  the  policy  and 
the  name  of  the  assured  together  with 
the  amount  of  supplemental  insurance 
desired  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

A  REINSURANCE  CONTRACT 

Lloyds  of  London  Takes  Catastrophe 
Hazard  Off  Hands  of  a  Mutual 
Company 

The  American  Mutual  Compensation 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  has  re-in¬ 
sured  its  “catastrophe  hazard”  with 
Lloyds  of  London.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  the  Company  is  relieved  of 
liability  for  all  losses  over  $30,000  and 
not  exceeding  $200,000,  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  a  single  accident. 

The  total  net  premiums  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mutual  are  $493,993.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  loss  ratio  the  first  year  was 
45.50  per  cent.  Its  expense  ratio  is  2 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  percentage 
prescribed  by  the  Superntendent  of 
Insurance. 


NEW  BRANCH  OFFICE 


Ocean  Opens  in  Chicago  With  Joseph 
E.  Callender  Resident  Manager — 

His  Experience 


The  Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  Cor¬ 
poration  announces  the  opening  of  a 
branch  office  in  the  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  Joseph  E. 
Callender  as  resident  manager. 

The  large  volume  of  premiums  now 
being  written  through  the  Chicago 
office  demands  increased  and  improved 
facilities  for  handling  the  business  and 
prompted  the  Corporation  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  branch  office  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  experienced  men  in  charge  of 
each  department. 

Mr.  Callender  needs  no  introduction 
to  his  many  clients  and  the  public,  as 
he  has  been  the  general  agent  of  the 
Corporation  in  Chicago  for  fifteen 
years.  His  appointment  is  not  only 
well  considered  and  natural  but  well 
earned. 

The  Chicago  office  will  now  have  full 
power  to  quote  rates,  accept  business, 
issue  policies  and  adjust  and  settle  all 
claims  and  losses,  and  there  will  be 
every  effort  to  continue  to  improve  the 
organization  and  general  equipment  for 
conducting  the  business  in  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

C.  D.  PYE  DEAD 


Albany  Manager  of  the  Travelers — 
Began  Liability  Career  in 
Philadelphia 

Charles  Donly  Pye,  manager  of  the 
Travelers  in  Albany,  died  a  few  days 
ago,  following  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis.  He  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Pye  was  a  graduate  of  Hartford 
public  schools,  and  began  work  for  the 
Travelers  in  Philadelphia.  He  went  to 
Detroit,  and  then  to  Hartford.  In  the 
Fall  of  1906  he  was  transferred  to  Al¬ 
bany,  as  manager  of  the  liability  de¬ 
partment.  He  became  ill  ten  days  ago. 


NEW  JERSEY  RULING 


Unborn  Child  Gets  Same  Compensation 
as  Living  Brother  for  Father’s 
Death 


Newark,  Oct.  12. — An  unborn  child’s 
share  in  damages  awarded  for  the  death 
of  its  father  was  apportioned  to-day  in 
a  decision  handed  down  by  Judge 
Harry  V.  Osborne  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  under  the  employers’  liability 
law.  The  unborn  child  was  given  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  as  its  living  bro¬ 
ther  and  sister. 

The  case  was  an  action  brought  by 
Mrs.  Vincenza  Torsiello  of  32  Belmont 
avenue,  Belleville,  against  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company  for  the  death 
of  her  husband  Antonio,  April  29.  There 
were  four  dependants  named  in  the 
action,  Mrs.  Torsiello,  Mrs.  Lucia  Tor¬ 
siello,  mother  of  the  decedent,  and  two 
children,  a  boy  two  years  old  and  a  girl 
one  year  old.  Also  there  was  the  baby 
that  has  not  yet  arrived. 

While  the  situation  is  covered  in  the 
employers’  liability  law,  the  Torsiello 
case  was  the  first  to  come  before  the 
local  courts  for  adjudication.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  case  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  State. 


ANNOUNCE  LUNCHEON  DATE 


Casualty  &  Surety  Club  Has  Engaged 
Bankers’  Club  For  October  28 — 
Tournament  Results 


Announcement  was  made  at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Casualty  and  Surety  Club  of 
New  York,  which  was  held  last  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  Glen  Ridge  Country  Club 
following  the  golf  tournament,  that  the 
next  luncheon  of  the  club  would  be 
held  at  the  Bankers’  Club,  in  the  Equi¬ 
table  Building,  on  October  28.  A.  Dun¬ 
can  Reid,  manager  of  the  Globe  Indem¬ 
nity,  chairman  of  the  Golf  Committee, 
and  an  official  of  the  Glen  Ridge  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  acted  as  toast-master  of  the 
dinner  and  J.  J.  Hoey,  executive  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  American  Eagle  and 
former  deputy  insurance  commissioner 
of  New  York  State,  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  D.  W.  McCrea, 
former  attorney  for  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  also  spoke.  There  were 
about  sixty  members  and  guests  of  the 
club  at  the  dinner. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  contestants  who 
entered  the  golf  tournament,  Mr.  Reid 
achieved  the  greatest  prominence  as 
the  winner  of  the  “President’s  Cup.” 
The  “President’s  Cup,”  which  was  do¬ 
nated  by  Bayard  P.  Holmes,  was  award¬ 
ed  to  the  winner  of  what  is  known  as 
the  “flag  contest.”  (A  flag  was  given  to 
each  contestant  together  with  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  strokes  which  he  could 
use.  When  the  allotted  number  of 
strokes  had  been  used  up,  each  con¬ 
testant  planted  his  flag  where  his  ball 
lay,  and  the  flag  nearest  the  last  hole 
was  given  the  prize.  J.  B.  Kremer,  of 
the  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  won  the  championship 
of  the  club  with  lowest  gross  score.  R. 
W.  Scott,  of  the  Illinois  Surety,  had  the 
second  best  gross  score. 


COMPANIES  TO  MERGE 

A  plan  of  consolidation  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Surety  Company  and  the  South¬ 
western  Surety  Insurance  Company  has 
been  agreed  to  by  committees  from  the 
directorate  of  each  company,  which 
plan  has  been  ratified  by  the  boards  of 
directors  of  both  companies.  The  con¬ 
solidated  company  will  retain  all  the 
officers,  employes  and  the  agency 
plants  of  both  companies.  C.  S.  Cobb, 
of  the  Southern,  will  be  president  of 
the  consolidated  company,  which  will 
take  a  new  name  to  be  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  at  their  meetings  which 
have  been  called  early  in  November  to 
ratify  the  plan  proposed,  when  details 
of  the  merger  will  be  announced.” 


Wesley  King  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aetna  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
His  agency  has  been  taken  over  by  Ed. 
D.  Smith  &  Sons. 


No  Red  Tspe  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

iUltwria  Gkmpattij 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

\V  RI  IE  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Something  Special ! ! 

In  Accident  Insurance 

THE 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

is  now  offering  its 
Very  Best  at  a  Reduced  Rate 


Live  producers  will  be  interested 
in  our  Policy  and  Commissions 


Write 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD,  President 

80  MAIDEN  LANE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 


Assets  . $n»764»957*75 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  . 1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50,512,471.85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and .  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen  s  Compensation  Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


|Jruii?nttai  (jjaaualty  (Eo- 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Pro^- 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen  s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AiND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W.  R.  WILLS.  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec.  &  Tress. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


October  15,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


The  theory  that  “work” 
Work  was  given  to  the  human 
as  a  race  as  a  curse  and  a 
Blessing  penance  for  Adam’s  mis¬ 
demeanors  is  dispelled  in 
Horace  Corey’s  latest  "Saturday  Night 
Sermon”  to  the  agents  of  the  Equitable 
Accident  connected  with  the  New  York 
office.  The  “Sermon”  is  as  here  given 
in  part: 

“Work  did  not  come  into  this  world 
as  a  curse  but  as  a  blessing.  It  is 
waiting  until  we  feel  like  work,  that  is 
the  curse  of  most  of  our  lives.  We 
forget  that  the  more  we  do  the  more 
we  feel  like  doing.  Most  of  us  reflect 
occasionally  (or  should)  on  the  time 
we  lose.  In  most  cases,  it  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  system.  In  system  there 
is  magic.  Observe  the  way  results  pile 
up  when  system  is  faithfully  followed. 
Results  may  not  always  be  wonderful — 
often  only  ordinary — yet  regularity 
does  wonders. 

“One  of  the  world’s  most  noted  writ¬ 
ers  once  resolved  that  come  what 
might,  sickness  or  health,  prosperity 
or  discouragement,  fortune  or  disaster, 
he  would  accomplish  at  least  so  much 
each  day.  He  relied  on  the  magic  of 
his  system;  it  actually  seemed  to  work 
for  him.  His  friends  were  astonished 
tj  find  him  working  in  his  study  when 
his  wife  was  lying  dead.  It  was  not 
heartlessness;  it  was  the  power  of 
habit.  Often  he  would  write  on  trains; 
often  when  visitors  were  present  and 
when  he  was  walking  about  the 
grounds.  He  considered  waiting  for  an 
inspiration  as  nonsense.  The  result  of 
his  system  was  that  he  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  work  that  is  still  a 
wonder  of  the  world. 

“Even  a  man's  brain  gets  in  the 
habit  of  working.  That  is  one  good 
thing  about  brains — they  like  habit  and 
system.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
your  own  line.  Get  in  the  habit  of 
calling  on  so  many  men  every  day, 
rain  or  shine.  Plan  a  certain  amount 
of  work  each  day  and  do  it.  That’s 
system  and  results  will  take  care  of 
themselves.” 

*  »  * 

The  agent  who  has 
Concentrate  only  a  general  idea, 
on  Definite  says  The  Preferred 
Purpose  Pilot  (which  is  always 

a  vague  and  hazy  one), 
o,  what  he  wants  to  do,  stands  a  poor 
chance  of  making  a  success.  To  win 
success  an  agent  should  set  a  standard, 
toward  which  he  will  work,  and  plan 
accordingly.  He  must  enter  upon  his 
work  with  plans  so  well  developed  in 
his  mind  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  what 
he  wants  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it. 

He  must  control  the  forces  of  his 
mind  so  that  he  can  center  them  upon 
the  one  interest,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  one  purpose  of  the  day  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  everything  else.  If  he  tries 
also  to  plan  and  work  for  to-morrow, 
for  the  next  day  after,  for  the  future, 
doing  a  little  of  this,  working  a  little 
at  that,  all  preliminary  to  something 
he  expects  to  do  in  the  future  he  will 
surely  develop  into  a  wabbler,  an  agent 
of  “great  expectations”  and  little  ac¬ 
complishment. 

The  only  sure  way  to  succeed  is  to 
work  each  day  with  the  one  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  plans  for  that  day 


only,  giving  no  thought  to  to-morrow 
or  the  future.  It  is  the  work  of  to-day 
that  is  plemininary  to  the  work  of  the 
next  day,  the  seed  planted  to-day  brings 
forth  the  fruit  to  be  harvested  to-mor¬ 
row.  Everything  the  agent  hopes  for 
in  the  future  depends  upon  what  he  is, 
what  he  does  to-day,  and  the  only  way 
he  can  make  the  present  a  forerunner 
of  success  in  the  future,  is  to  gain  and 
maintain  perfect  control  of  his  mental 
forces  and  concentrate  upon  the  work 
o”  to-day. 

“Personal  Organization”  of  the  agent 
means  the  organization  of  his  mental 
forces  so  completely  that  every  effort 
put  forth,  every  atom  of  his  energy 
will  be  so  governed  and  guided  that 
each  day’s  work  will  be  a  stone  in  the 
monument  of  success  he  is  striving  to 
build. 


Avoiding  Contract  Losses 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

the  ‘line’  in  any  case  has  been  exceeded 
and  we  will  not  thereafter  issue  to  that 
agent  any  other  ‘lines.’ 

How  Losses  Can  Be  Averted 
“Moreover,  while  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ‘contract  line’  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  important  when  agents  are 
getting  particulars  of  other  work  on 
hand,  that  they  also  investigate  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  general  status  of  each  of 
the  other  contracts.  Many  a  loss  can 
be  averted  by  such  an  investigation,  as 
it  has  often  been  found  that  some  pre¬ 
vious  and  pending  contract  has  proven 
unprofitable  and  is  sapping  all  of  the 
assets  of  the  contractor.  If  we  come 
along  and  bond  a  new  contract,  it  nec¬ 
essarily  follows  that  we  will  almost 
surely  have  a  claim,  because  the  con¬ 
tractor  will  take  our  money  and  put  it 
into  his  bad  contract  to  keep  himself 
going.  Be  very  watchful  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  and  before  ever  giving  a  bond,  in¬ 
quire  carefully  into  other  work,  how  it 
is  progressing  and  whether  it  is  prov¬ 
ing  profitable. 

“Furthermore,  do  not  use  the  words 
‘lines  of  credit.’  We  have  known  of 
two  or  three  cases  where  contractors 
have  traded  on  this  language.  They 
have  told  others  that  the  National 
Surety  Company  has  extended  them 
credit  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
named  and  it  creates  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  others.  In  fact, 
it  makes  those  who  do  not  know  our 
business,  think  that  we  are  lending 
money  to  contractors  to  that  extent. 
It  is  much  safer  to  call  these  ‘lines 
of  contracts'  than  ‘lines  of  credit.’  ” 

The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

VIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTAHLLSHKD  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY— 

Employers 
Public 
Teams 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 
/essel  Owners  Burglary 

General  Contingent  Workmen’s  Collective 

Landlords  Druggists  &  Individual  Accident  &  Health 

Elevator  Physicians  Industrial  Accident  &  Health 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 


W.  E.  SMALL 


President 


A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1  OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England’Department.  18  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

rmrTrn  v  «£/  , .  F-  Walters 

U  tl  I  U  AGU  Reeident  Manager 

F-gW.JaWSON  55  JONHewYSoTkREET 

Liability,  Accident,  Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

Burglary,  Boiler  and  Milk  St.,  Boston 

/-•  j..  *  ‘'iPtSJs  v"  "  Resident  Managers 

Credit  Insurance  Established  1869.  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  ifs  “ands”  or  “buts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT! 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Nnu  England  EijuitaM?  Jitauramr  (En. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J,  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  15,  1915. 


PURELY  MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED  1857 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GCO,  C.  MARKIIAM.  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Kules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends’’ 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Ouisuattv  Company  of-Nmerua 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


:6iS  California  St. 
DENVER 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


American  Central  Life 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Established  1899 


All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 


Address  : 


HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


EiRTUNITY:  District  Agency  Open  in  Prosperous  Section 
atral  West. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  _ 

’  (0^OED  TK  m 

Marine 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Roat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATL1N,  Ass’t  Secretary 
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BRUNS  WRONG,  SAY 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Locals  Tell  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
That  They  Learn  Much  From 
Field  Representatives 


VIEWS  OF  SPECIALS  GIVEN 


Syracuse  Man  to  Make  Another  Ad¬ 
dress  at  Worcester,  Mass., 

Next  Week 


No  speech  made  by  a  local  agent  in 
some  time  has  attracted  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  that  of  Frederick  V.  Bruns  of 
Syracuse,  delivered  in  Indianapolis  be¬ 
fore  the  agents’  convention,  in  which 
Mr.  Bruns  criticizes  the  knowledge  of 
special  agents,  saying  that  he  had 
never  learned  anything  from  any  of 
them.  The  Eastern  Underwriter  has 
received  a  large  number  of  letters  on 
the  subject  both  from  specials  and 
locals.  Some  of  these  letters  are  of 
a  confidential  nature,  but  in  none  of 
the  letters  of  locals  is  Mr.  Bruns'  opin¬ 
ion  corroborated. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Bruns  is 
to  make  another  speech.  This  time  in 
Massachusetts,  when  on  October  27  he 
will  talk  on  “Bigger  Men  for  Bigger 
Business.”  Specials  and  locals,  both, 
will  be  interested  to  know  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Needs  Special  Agents 

F.  W.  Whipple,  of  the  Whipple-Davis 
Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  Mr.  Bruns’  speech,  said: 

“Personally,  we  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  value  of  fire  insurance  special 
agents  to  our  office.  We  began  busi¬ 
ness  a  little  over  ten  years  ago  and 
what  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
fire  insurance  business,  at  the  present 
time,  has  been  very  materially  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  help  and  advice  given 
us  by  our  special  agents.  If  we  had 
known  or  could  feel  at  the  present  time 
that  we  knew  how  to  handle  every 
proposition  that  would  be  presented  to 
us,  we  might  not  have  to  call  on  our 
special  agents,  for  assistance  as  often 
as  we  have.  In  our  case,  however, 
never  a  month  and  hardly  a  week  goes 
by  that  we  do  not  call  on  someone  of 
our  specials  for  their  assistance  in  the 
handling  of  the  various  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  business.  We  have  in 
mind  one  company  in  particular,  that 
we  are  holding  in  our  agency  simply 
on  account  of  the  assistance  rendered 
us  by  the  special  agent  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  We  certainly  would  not  retain 
a  company  that  we  did  not  particularly 
care  for,  if  the  special  agent  was  not  of 
value  to  us.  Consequently,  we  are  de¬ 
cidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  until  we 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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“<rChe  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  Jlmerica” 
Organized  1 853 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK”  costs 
no  more  than  in  any  other  company,  but  every  “HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK”  Policy  means  the  most  protection  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British  Established  1 809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  |nSUranCe  Q). 

Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS  BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


Dec. 

31, 

1910 

...  $404,792.15 

Dec. 

31, 

1910 

..  $29,497.31 

Dec. 

31, 

191  1 

...  511,382.11 

Dec. 

31, 

1911 

..  206,333.21 

Dec. 

31, 

1912 

...  628,702.95 

Dec. 

31, 

1912 

..  349,879.06 

Dec. 

31, 

1913 

...  969,385.74 

Dec. 

31, 

1913 

.  .  520,402.34 

Dec. 

31. 

1914 

...  1,293,503.82 

Dec. 

31, 

1914 

.  .  990,350.16 

Writing  Commercial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health - Plate  Glass — 

Employers’,  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


SCHOOL  FOR  SONS  OF 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 


New  York  Life  Will  Train  Boys  to  Fol¬ 
low  in  Footsteps  of  Their 
Fathers 

GREW  OUT  OF  CAMPBELL  TALK 


Omaha  Agent  Presented  Striking  Argu¬ 
ments  About  Rosy  Future  of 
Life  Insurance  Men 


Following  a  remarkable  address  at 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  delivered  by 
Frank  L.  Campbell,  of  Omaha,  before 
members  of  the  $100,(100  and  $200,000 
Clubs  of  the  New  York  Life,  in  which 
Mr.  Campbell  made  a  plea  that  life 
men’s  sons  should  follow  in  parental 
footsteps,  it  is  announced  that  the  New 
York  Life  will  start  at  the  home  office 
a  training  school  in  life  insurance  for 
the  sons  of  the  company's  representa¬ 
tives.  After  Mr.  Campbell’s  address 
the  company  took  a  poll  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  were  unanimous  in  en¬ 
dorsing  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell  a  $200,000  Club  Member 

Agents  will  send  their  sons  to  the 
New  York  Life’s  school  where  they  will 
be  given  a  thorough  training  and  the 
best  that  is  in  them  will  be  developed. 
If  they  have  any  talent  at  all  for  life 
insurance  it  will  come  out. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  Senior  Nylic  and 
a  $200,000  Club  Member.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  importance  of  health  and 
vigor  in  winning  success  Mr.  Campbell 
in  his  address  said: 

“I  cannot  tell  you  gentlemen  how  to 
write  your  business;  that  is  a  matter 
which  requires  your  own  initiative.  You 
must  do  your  own  thinking  and  work 
out  your  own  salvation. 

“There  is,  however,  a  simple  thought 
which  if  religiously  adhered  to  will 
Increase  the  size  of  your  Senior  Nylic 
check.  It  is  this: 

Borrows  Golf  Axiom 

“Just  take  an  inventory  of  your  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  select  a  goal,  and  be 
sure  to  place  it  high.  Elevate  your 
sights,  and  never  undershoot  the  mark. 
Better  to  overshoot  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  than  to  constantly 
undershoot.  “Never  up,  never  in,”  is 
an  axiom  of  golf.  It  is  equally  true  and 
applicable  to  this  business  of  ours. 

“What  most  concerns  me  to-day  and 
what  should  most  concern  you — wno 
are  fathers, — is  the  future  of  our  sons, 
and  it  is  to  you  I  wish  to  say  a  word. 
First,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  a 
very  large  percentage  of  humanity, 
born  with  normal  mentality,  would 
prove  successful  if  intelligently  direct¬ 
ed,  yet,  statistics  show  that  a  vary 
large  percentage  prove  failures.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  believe  a  large  percentage  of  the 
failures  in  life  may  be  attributed  to  the 
selection  of  occupation,  of  getting  the 
right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  of  get¬ 
ting  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole,  if 
you  please.  This  is  an  age  of  speciali¬ 
zation.  We  are  a  nation  of  specialists. 
Competition  is  keen,  and  to  succeed  we 
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Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


j.  s.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Treasurer. 
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South 


WRITING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN 
TEXAS  OF  ANY  COMPANY  OPERATING  IN  THE  STATE. 
For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  President 


b  intelligently  prepared  and 
a..  ; nipped  for  our  work. 

The  Young  Man's  Problem 

‘I  believe  the  most  serious  problem 
that  confronts  the  young  man  on  en¬ 
tering  a  business  or  profesional  career 
is  the  selection  of  an  occupation.  I 
believe  one  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  confronts  the  father  of  such 
a  young  man  is  the  encouragement,  in¬ 
telligent  advice  and  direction  of  nis 
son  for  that  occupation.  1  believe  that 
ordinarily  the  son  shows  no  particular 
or  marked  aptitude  for  any  special  line 
of  work.  He  is  just  a  young,  ambitious, 
vigorous  specimen  of  humanity,  ready 
to  dare  and  do  whatever  and  whenever 
directed.  His  success,  therefore,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  education,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  early  environment. 

Do  Not  Follow  in  Father’s  Footsteps 

"I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  reput¬ 
able  and  fairly  successful  life  insur¬ 
ance  men  that  they  would  never  advise 
their  sons  to  enter  the  business  which 
had  been  their  life  work.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  that  the  sons  of  life  in¬ 
surance  men  enter  the  business.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  wish  to  state 
that  during  my  twenty  years’  service 
in  the  Nebraska  Department  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  progeny  of  a  representative  of  the 
company  in  our  Department  has  en¬ 
tered  the  business.  Why  is  this?  Sure¬ 
ly  our  business  is  an  honorable  one, 
and  surely  it  is  a  remunerative  one, 
when  intelligently  and  honestly  di¬ 
rected. 

“When  I  hear  such  utterances,  I  can 
but  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions. 
First:  the  father  considers  the  business 
of  life  insurance  unbecoming  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  son;  or,  second:  he  consid¬ 
ers  the  business  too  intricate,  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  chances  of  success  too  re 
mote.  In  this  connection  I  may  add, 
ti  e  chance  for  distinguished  success  is 
remote  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  but  I 
believe  no  more  so  in  ours  than  in  any 
other,  provided  the  applicant  has  some 
slight  aptitude,  and  with  the  further 
provision  that  he  has  been  properly 
educated,  trained  and  equipped  for  ms 
work. 

Distinguished  Fathers 

“You  may  say  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  to-day  are  remote.  So  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  so  they  always  have 
been,  and  so  they  always  will  be.  Could 
we  but  look  back  a  generation,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  would  find  the  attitude  of 
the  distinguished  father  of  the  Buck¬ 
ner  boys,  the  distinguished  father  of 
the  Perkins  boys,  and  the  distinguished 
fathers  of  thousands  of  other  boys,  the 
same  as  your  attitude  is  to-day.  lhe 
father  of  Thomas  A.,  of  Walker,  and  of 
Sam  Buckner,  the  father  of  George  and 
Ed.  Perkins,  occupied  positions  with 
the  New  York  Life  forty  years  ago 
similar  to  the  one  that  you  and  I  oc¬ 
cupy  to-day.  Undoubtedly,  they  regard¬ 
ed  the  probabilities  of  success  for  thei>- 
sons  remote  then,  as  you  regard  the 
probabilities  of  success  for  your  sons 
remote  to-day,  yet  this  did  not  deter 
them.  They  had  confidence  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  they  had  confidence  in  their  sons, 
and  with  this  confidence  they  aided. 


encouraged  and  prepared  their  sons  tor 
the  business  that  had  been  their  life 
work.  The  result  of  which  needs  no 
comment. 

“You  may  call  this,  if  you  please, 
nepotism,  and  I  would  add,  if  this  be 
a  fair  example  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  I  wish  to  be  enrolled  as  a  nepo¬ 
tist. 

“I  wonder,  in  this  connection,  where 
the  New  York  Life  would  be  to-day 
compared  with  its  present  standing, 
had  its  history  not  contained  the  names 
of  McCall,  Kingsley,  Buckner,  Perkins, 
Lindsay,  Whitney,  and  many  others, 
who,  prominent  in  positions  of  honor 
and  executive  responsibility,  were 
either  themselves  the  sons  of  success¬ 
ful  Nylic  sires,  or  did  not  take  the 
anomalous,  almost  treasonable,  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  would  not  raise  their 
sons  to  be  soldiers  in  the  cause  of 
Nylic. 

“It  requires  but  slight  imagination 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  see  our  com¬ 
pany  still  occupying  the  mediocre  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  occupied  when  our  pres¬ 
ent  management  took  the  helm,  instead 
of  the  proud  position  it  holds  to-day  as 
the  first  and  foremost  financial  and 
beneficial  institution  in  the  world.  And 
furthermore,  I  wish  to  add  that  with¬ 
out  these  men  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  monthly  Nylic  check. 

Earnings  of  Life  Men 

“Assuming,  therefore,  the  business  of 
life  insurance  to  be  an  honorable  one 
I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  about 
remuneration.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  income  of  the  average  club 
man  is  in  excess  of  the  income  of  the 
average  professional  man  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  of  1910. 
the  income  of  the  average  banker,  brok¬ 
er,  lawyer,  physician,  railroad  official, 
superintendent  of  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  clergyman,  professor  and  tutor, 
steamboat  and  express  official  is  but 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  dollars  ($3,663)  per  year,  and  that 
their  average  saving  is  but  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  dollars  ($860)  per  year. 

“This  amount  is  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  income  of  the  One  Hundred  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollar  Club  member,  and  less  than 
half  the  average  income  of  the  Two 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Club  mem¬ 
ber.  As  to  the  savings,  if  the  club 
member  spends  every  dollar  he  makes, 
and  carries  no  insurance,  and  makes 
no  savings  whatsoever — which  assump¬ 
tions  would  be  unfair — "his  Senior  Nylic 
alone  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  income  on 
the  savings  of  the  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
fessional  man. 

“Furthermore.  I  wish  to  state  that 
even  these  results  on  the  part  of  pro 
fessional  men  have  not  been  achieved 
without  years  of  education,  preparation 
and  training,  and  at  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  money. 

Income  from  the  Start 

“On  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  start¬ 
ed  in  the  business  of  life  insurance  with 
no  previous  preparation,  no  training 
and  with  perhaps  but  slight  education, 
and,  unlike  the  professional  man,  ,ve 


were  producers  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  If  these  be  facts, — and  there  is 
ro  chance  for  argument, — there  is  in 
my  mind  a  conundrum  which  I  would 
like  to  propound  and  would  like  to  have 
you  solve.  It  is  this:  If,  without  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  or  training  the  life 
insurance  man  can  make  double,  treble, 
or  possibly  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
average  professional  man  who  has  had 
four  or  six  or  more  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training,  what  would  the  life 
insurance  man  make  had  he  the  same 
preparation  and  training  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  man? 

“Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
with  a  scientific  preparation,  our  in¬ 
come  would  not  only  be  materially  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  possibility  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  beginner  would  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.’’ 


FRATERNALS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Superintendent  of  Insurance  Makes  In¬ 
teresting  Report — Insurance  in 
Force  $6,388,925,635 


Superintendent  of  Insurance  Phillips 
of  New  York  has  issued  Part  IV  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department  covering  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  of  the  fraternal  beneficiary  or¬ 
ders. 

A  general  summary  of  the  report  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  business  of  1913  and 


1914: 

1914.  Increase. 

Assets  .  $146,350,016  $13,388,415 

Liabilities  . .  21,757,214  4,293,063 

Income  .  87,693,659  5,241,985 

D  i  s  b  u  rse- 

ments  ....  74,873,656  1,908,339 


Ins.  in  force  6,388,925,635  188,860,756 

In  connection  with  the  above  stated 
“liabilities”  of  the  fraternal  orders  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  they  carry  no  statutory 
policy  reserve  in  their  annual  returns, 
which  accounts  for  the  large  excess  in 
amount  of  their  assets  over  their  lia¬ 
bilities. 


“CLOSING”  THE  CRITICAL  WORK 


Being  the  Climax  of  the  Canvass,  it 
Requires  Greatest  Skill — When  to 
Close 


“Closing,”  says  J.  L.  Hunt  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Mutual  Life,  “is  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  canvass.  It  is  the  point  at 
which  efficiency,  or  its  absence,  is  most 
conspicuous.  Closing  being  the  climax 
of  the  canvass,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  effect  of  the  effort  to  close  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  which  has  been  exercised  in  the 
preceding  stages  of  the  canvass.  The 
gr  od  closer  converts  willingness  into 
resolve,  when  the  poor  closer  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  promise  which  is  seldom 
fulfilled. 

“Too  many  agents  have  an  idea  that 
three  or  four  interviews  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  case.  When  you  have  said 
all  that  is  necessary  about  your  con¬ 
tract  and  have  given  your  prospect 
ample  opportunity  to  say  all  that  he 
may  desire,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  but  to  write  the  application. 
This  should  be  placed  before  the  pros¬ 
pect  early  in  the  canvass.  When  you 
ask  for  his  signature  you  will  have  less 
difficulty  in  getting  it  than  if  you  bring 
the  blank  out  with  the  abruptness  of  a 
bad  man  drawing  a  gun.’  Without 
doubt,  closing  may  be  justly  described 
ai  an  art,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
knack  in  it,  and  the  character  of  the 
latter  varies  with  the  individual.  The 
efficient  agent  especially  aims  to  get  a 
settlement  with  every  application  and 
does  this  by  impressing  upon  the  ap¬ 
plicant  the  real  importance  of  his  hold¬ 
ing  the  binding  receipt.  In  conclusion 
efficiency  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
ruccess  in  life  insurance  salesmanship.” 


MELSON  DAY,  OCTOBER  29 

October  29  is  Melson  Day  with  agents 
of  the  Missouri  State  Life.  Upon  a 
similar  occas’on  last  year  the  agency 
force  rolled  up  a  magnificent  total  of 
$1,143,993  of  new  husiness  in  honor  of 
the  president  of  the  company. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  BY 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  an  experienced  and  aggressive  fieldman  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself  for  an  agency  contract,  including  a 
liberal  collection  fee,  maximum  commissions  as  well  as  other  allowances,  which  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  splendid  organization. 

lhe  Company  has  several  other  equally  attractive  vacancies  at  other  points. 

Address  in  confidence,  giving  full  particulars. 

T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies  50  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


October  22,  1915. 
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W.C.  JOHNSON  WITH  EQUITABLE 


TO  BE  AN  AGENCY  INSPECTOR 


Great  Work  in  Albany  Following  Arm¬ 
strong  Investigation  Recalled — 
Student  of  Business 


instead  of  being  a  great  calamity  the 
new  life  insurance  legislation  would 
put  the  business  on  a  sounder  basis 
than  ever  before. 

A  remarkable  feature  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  that  Mr.  Johnson  spent 
so  much  time  in  Albany  his  general 
agency  wrote  a  large  business  despite 
the  time  he  consumed  in  the  interests 
of  the  underwriters'  associations.  Five 


NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  NEW  POLICY 


DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  BENEFITS 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci¬ 
ety  has  appointed  William  C.  Johnson 
Inspector  of  Agencies  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  field  with  headquarters  as  Boston. 

The  appointment  is  unusually  import¬ 
ant  in  view  of  the  standing  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  in  the  agency  field.  He  is 
easily  one  of  the  most  interesting  char¬ 
acters  in  life  insurance.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  not  only  had  a  large  experience  in 
the  selling  end  of  life  insurance,  but 
has  always  been  a  studen;  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  representing  the  type  of  man  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  profession,  taking  the 
most  serious  view  of  his  work.  His 
father  for  years  ran  a  newspaper  in 
Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.  His  grandfather  was 
a  clergyman,  as  were  most  of  his  an¬ 
cestors. 

Began  as  Stenographer 

When  a  boy  he  studie  1  stenography, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  mastered  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  he  answered  an  advertisement 
iu  the  paper,  which  turned  out  to  have 
been  inserted  by  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life.  He  easily  qualified  .  nd 
went  to  work  pounding  a  typewritex. 
At  night  he  studied  law  and  passed  his 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Johnson,  wanting  to  work  in  the 
x^r'c  er.d  of  life  insurance,  was  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  and 
associated  himself  with  that  company, 
selling  policies,  eventually  becoming 
manager  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  at  the  time  of 
the  report  of  the  Armstrong  Commit¬ 
tee.  As  will  be  recalled  this  report 
threw  the  life  insurance  men,  not  mly 
of  New  York  State  but  throughout  the 
country,  into  a  state  of  panic,  as  it 
practically  cut  them  commissions  down 
to  20  per  cent.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  which  met  in 
the  directors’  room  of  the  Washington 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  one  of  the  committee.  Up  to  that 
time  he  was  known  only  as  a  success¬ 
ful  life  insurance  general  agent,  but  in 
that  committee  meeting  he  showed  so 
much  legal  acumen,  demonstrated  such 
profound  insight  into  the  business,  and 
evinced  such  grasp  in  analysing  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  the  other  life  men  present 
practically  made  him  their  leader  and 
delegated  to  him  the  burden  of  carry¬ 
ing  their  arguments  to  the  legislature. 

Represented  18,000  Agents 

The  events  that  followed  were  inter¬ 
esting,  as  insurance  men  will  recall. 
Special  trains  went  to  Albany  from 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  other 
cities.  In  presenting  Mr.  Johnson  to 
the  committee  to  make  the  argument, 
the  late  Tim  Woodruff  said:  “I  want 
to  present  to  you  William  C.  Johnson, 
representing  18,000  life  insurance 
agents  in  New  York  State,  all  of  whom 
are  voters.”  Mr.  Johnson  got  right 
down  to  work  with  his  argument  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  effective  plea  for  a  just  and 
equitable  basis  of  compensation.  There 
was  none  of  the  old  style  fireworks  ora¬ 
tory;  nothing  to  lift  the  committee 
men  out  of  their  seats,  but  just  a  cold, 
incisive  talk  such  as  a  legal  star  might 
make  before  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  It  was  based  principally 
on  the  fact  that  life  insurance  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  community,  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  sold  through  the  agent,  that 
without  the  agent  a  great  many  people 
would  be  uncovered  or  inadequately  in¬ 
sured,  and  because  of  the  service  of  the 
agent,  he  should  be  given  a  living  wage. 

As  a  result  of  tha  speech  the  re 
port  was  re-cast  practically  on  the  same 
basis  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Johnson.  The 
Armstrong  investigation  had  taken  the 
backbone  out  of  many  of  the  best 
agents  in  the  country,  while  thousands 
of  others  deserted  the  profession.  It 
was  necessary  to  explain  to  agents  that 


W.  C.  JOHNSON 


years  ago  Mr.  Johnson  went  with  the 
Columbian  National  Life  as  vice-Dresi- 
dent  and  general  manager,  resigning 
on  Sept.  24. 

Always  a  Student 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  business  the  expression 
means  just  what  it  says.  He  has  not 
only  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  known 
as  literature  of  the  busines,  the  new 
books,  and  new  plans  of  companies,  but 
has  kept  track  of  legal  decisions  and 
actuarial  matters.  Naturally,  this  has 
lea  him  into  writing  on  life  insurance 
topics  and  he  has  not  only  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  insurance  publi¬ 
cations,  but  nas  written  a  number  of 
brochures  on  life  insurance  conditions 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 


ELECT  J.  A.  STEPHENSON 

James  A.  Stephenson,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southland  Life,  was  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  Great  South¬ 
ern  Life  of  Houston,  on  Monday.  In 
him  the  Great  Southern  gets  an  un¬ 
usually  able  executive. 


J.  D.  BROOKS  DEAD 

James  D.  Brooks,  who  represented 
the  Mutual  Benefit  in  North  Carolina 
for  25  years,  died  recently.  He  had 
been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  was  a  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Honor  Roll  man. 


Called  “Accelerative  Endowment” — 

Some  Interesting  Features  De¬ 
scribed — Appeals  to  Young  Men 

The  New  York  Life  announces  a  new 
policy  specially  adapted  to  young  peo¬ 
ple,  which  it  calls  “The  Accelerative 
Endowment  with  Disability  and  Double 
Indemnity  Benefits.”  The  policy  is 
aimed  to  prove  specially  attractive  to 
young  people,  particularly  to  young 
married  men  who  want  the  largest 
amount  of  protection  for  the  least 
money,  but  object  to  a  whole  life  poli¬ 
cy,  payable  only  at  death. 

Accelerative  Endowment  Dividend 
Option 

The  following  are  features  of  the  new 
policy: 

1.  It  is  an  endowment,  payable 
either  at  age  70,  75,  80  or  85,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  selection  made  by  the  appli¬ 
cant;  providing  that  in  no  case  will  a 
policy  be  issued  to  applicants  over  55 
years  of  age. 

2.  An  Accelerative  Endowment  divi¬ 
dend  option  is  an  attractive  point 
about  the  contract.  Agents  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Company  that  the  policy 
be  sold  principally  as  an  Accelerative 
Endowment,  and  that  applications  be 
filled  out,  electing  to  apply  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  Accelerative  Endowment 
plan  from  the  start.  If  the  dividends 
are  used  in  this  way  they  will  shorten 
the  maturity  period  of  the  policy  as  an 
endowment,  and  the  Company  will- 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  annually  thereafter— send 
the  insured  a  statement,  showing  how 
much  the  dividends  so  applied  have 
shortened  the  endowment  period. 

3.  The  new  policy  contains  all  the 
disability  benefits  included  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  policy. 

4.  Double  indemnity  is  provided  in 
case  of  death  from  accident,  while 
traveling  as  a  passenger  on  a  public 
carrier,  providing  such  death  occurs 
within  sixty  days  from  such  accident. 

5.  The  new  policy  contains  all  the 
other  advantages  and  benefits  of  the 
Company’s  regular  policies,  with  two 
exceptions  (a)  the  new  policy  con¬ 
tains  a  two-year  suicide  clause  and  is 
incontestable  after  two  years,  (b)  It 
is  non-forfeitable  after  three  years’ 
premiums  have  been  paid  instead  of 
after  two. 

Company  Discusses  the  Policy 

The  maximum  sum  on  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  is  $25,000  face  amount.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  policy  is  not  for  sale  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois 
or  Wisconsin  or  in  Canada,  the  forms 
not  having  yet  been  approved  by  the 
Insurance  Departments  of  those  States. 

In  discussing  the  policy  the  Com¬ 
pany  says: 

“The  first  four  dividend  options  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  policy  are  the  same 
as  in  other  policy  forms.  In  addition 
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have  added  a  new  option  -Option  (e)- 
which  gives  the  insured  the  privilege 
of  applying  his  dividends  on  the  Accel 
erative  Endowment  plan  to  mature  She 
policy  as  an  Endowment  at  a  gradually 

SSmS?, af,h 

tne  full  text  of  this  option.  The  Accel 

bSe  iVr)!iiHnd0fWment  optlon  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  our  policy,  and  when  it 

u  thoroughly  understood  by  the  field 

and  the  public,  we  predict  that  the 

sire  theaiJr0ririiy  policyholders  will  de- 
plan  If  thl  d6nd8,  app)ied  0,1  this 
inn '  ,  Xth  lnsured-  in  his  applica- 

appl’ied  She  r  haVe  his  divldend«  so 
applied  the  Company  will  apply  eaon 

th e  r  ma tur ft v” a  fa,J f 0 m a t ’ cal ] y  to  hasten 
u.e  maturity  of  the  policy  as  an 

JoweT”'  thI"  m,“?e  “‘"“on. 

er,  the  insured  does  not  forfeit 

1“  ringttr°  aPPb'  future  divSdendf  in 
any  other  manner  set  forth  in  the 

policy.  You  naturally  want  tn  irnn„, 
how  this  option  works  out  in  practice. 

Dividends 

“The  Company  never  makes  any  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  what  the  probable  div 
SK-  °n  lts  Policies  will  be.  It  pro- 

esUmaSes."8611'8  tT°m  making  any  8uch 
polic^  foSm0rdyeran° 

sUsPue°d  "suJh1  iD  1I?06  the  Company  had 
on  th*  2k  policy  at  35’  for  ?10, 000, 
mentthni  45'year  Accelerative  Endow¬ 
ed  been^th  the  dividends  thereon 
had  been  the  same  as  the  dividends 

the  Company  paid  since  1906  on  En¬ 
dowment  policies  taken  out  in  that 

yaar  at  a*»  35  a,"d  sln,llar»  maturing 
and  that  these  dividends  were  applied 
to  accelerate  the  maturity  of  the  En- 
S„rsf  The  “'ould  be  as 

Age  at  which 
tv  •  ,  j  Policy  would 

mature  as  an  Amount  of 
iqno  Endowment  Endowment 

IS  t-l  no’23° 

lain  ,b  10,360 

77  10,400 

75  io.oso 

75  10,330 

74  10,370 

4  73  10,200 

72  10,000 

u  1916  7i  10,240 

The  reason  the  amount  of  the  En¬ 
dowment  varies  is  because  the  divi¬ 
dend  for  some  years  is  more  than  suffl- 

?  the  policy  at  the  ase 

stated,  but  not  sufficient  to  mature  it 
at  one  year  earlier;  instead  of  making 
the  Endowment  mature  at  a  fractional 
age,  the  Company  temporarily  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  the  Endowment 
bJJ,  tbe  amount  of  the  insurance,  pay- 
^at’death,  always  remains  the  i  e„ 

Rates 

Some  of  the  rates  follow: 

Age  15,  endowments,  $1,000,  with  dis¬ 
ability  and  double  indemnity:  Payable 

»8.8617'69  ,n”Ual:  Payab'e  at 
Age  15,  20  Payment-Endowments; 
payable  at  age  85,  $29.06;  payable  at 
age  70,  $30.24. 

16,  Endowments,  payable  age  85, 
$18.03;  at  age  70,  $19.26.  Age  16,  20 
Payment-Endowments,  payable  at  age 
»;>.  $29.46;  payable  at  age  70,  $30.68. 

Age  20.  Endowments.  Payable  at 
age  85,  $19.56;  payable  at  age  70 
$21.09.  Age  20,  20  Payment-Endow¬ 
ments.  Payable  at  age  85,  $31.21;  pay¬ 
able  at  age  70,  $32.62. 


GROUP  INSURANCE 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  ha 
prepared  and  furnished  each  genera 
agent  a  circular  covering  the  subjec 
of  “Group  Insurance.”  The  compan 
says:  “Where  group  insurance  is  no\ 
carried  or  contemplated  by  some  firn 
or  corporation  we  would  suggest  tha 
every  agent  obtain  tnis  information  fo 
his  general  agent.” 


rp‘  Y0UIlg  a  bookkeeper  for  th 
Peoria  Life.  He  has  managed  to  fin 
enough  time  out  of  office  hours  to  wi 
a  cup  on  the  Honor  Roll. 
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•T  MUCH  “PULL”  IN 
POSTAL  LIFE  CO.’S  ADS. 


“ADVERTISING  &  SELLING”  MAKES 
DIGEST  OF  RETURNS 


Highest  Priced  Publicity  Sells  Seven 
Policies  Out  of  740  Inquiries — 
Agents  Necessary 


C.  W.  Scovel’s  clever  article  written 
to  prove  that  agents  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  in  insurance  since  the  beginning, 
printed  in  part  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  is  corrobor¬ 
ated  by  the  experience  of  the  Postal 
Life,  which  has  no  agents,  but  has  been 
running  attractive  advertising  in  mag¬ 
azines  of  general  circulation.  These 
ads  have  drawn  replies,  showing  that 
they  were  well  written,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  replies  have  not  been  very 
productive  of  results. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  discusses  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  agency 
corps  and  draws  a  moral  from  the  Pos¬ 
tal’s  experience  in  The  Pelican,  the  fine 
paper  which  it  publishes.  The  Mutual 
Benefit  answers  the  question  Are 
Agents  Necessary  in  the  affirmative. 

“Advertising  &  Selling”  Digest 

A  monthly  magazine,  “Advertising  & 
Selling,”  for  August,  analyzes  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  Postal  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York  from  two 
pieces  of  copy  run  by  that  company 
during  the  past  year  in  the  magazines, 
in  an  effort  to  sell  life  insurance  with¬ 
out  agents.  The  mediums  selected 
were  such  publications  as  “Collier’s,” 
“Leslie’s,”  “Literary  Digest,”  “Out¬ 
look,”  “Saturday  Evening  Post,”  etc. 
The  largest  number  of  inquiries  (740) 
resulted  from  an  illustrated  ad  under 
the  caption,  “If  you  are  thirty  years 
old,”  which  appeared  in  the  “Saturday 
Evening  Post”  February  13,  1915. 

These  740  inquiries  resulted  in  199  “ap¬ 
plications,”  11  “medicals,”  and  7  “poli¬ 
cies,”  for  $9,000  of  insurance.  On  one 
occasion  “Collier’s”  received  395  in¬ 
quiries  from  this  same  ad,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  139  “applications,”  11  “medi¬ 
cals”  and  10  “policies”  for  $12,000.  The 
“Literary  Digest”  received  205  inqui¬ 
ries,  resulting  in  62  “applications,”  one 
“medical”  and  no  “policies.”  On  the 
whole,  the  number  of  inquiries  seems 
to  have  been  surprisingly  large,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  ads  had  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  attempt  by  the  Postal  Life 
home  office  to  close  the  business  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  agents  seems  to  have 
failed  lamentably. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  during  the  year  1914  the  Postal 
Life  reported  to  the  New  York  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  disbursements  for 
advertising,  $42,233;  and  for  printing, 
stationery  and  postage,  $32,425. 

130,000  Persons  Have  Written  Letters 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by 
the  president  of  the  Postal  Life  print¬ 
ed  in  the  “Market  World  and  Chroni¬ 
cle”  (now  the  “Economic  World”),  al¬ 
though  130,000  persons  have  written 
letters  to  the  company  “seeking  more 
information  concerning  it,  its  methods, 
and  its  policies,”  only  10,000  have  sub¬ 
mitted  medical  health  certificates  in 
qualification  for  their  policies,  result¬ 
ing  in  $14,000,000  of  insurance.  It  is 
significant  that  $3,000,000  of  applica¬ 
tions  thus  submitted  were  declined. 

Discusses  Figures 

Discussing  these  figures  the  Mutual 
Benefit  says: 

“In  connection  with  these  figures  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  reply  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  particulars  (referred  to  in  the 
‘Advertising  &  Selling  tabulation’  as  ‘in¬ 
quiries’),  the  company  sends  a  long 
three-page  letter  which  closes  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  prospect  request  a 
policy  on  approval.  Such  requests  are 
termed  ‘applications.’  When  a  prelim¬ 
inary  application  is  received,  the  Pos¬ 
tal  Life  mails  a  second  form  letter  en¬ 
closing  an  actual  policy  filled  out  with 
the  name  of  the  prospect,  amount  of 
insurance,  premiums,  values,  etc. 


Everything,  in  fact,  is  filled  in  except 
the  date  of  execution  and  the  signature 
of  the  secretary.  With  this  policy  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  expensive  literature  are 
enclosed.  One  of  these  leaflets  is 
printed  in  three  colors  on  high-grade 
De  Luxe  paper  and  bound  with  silk 
cord.  The  expense  of  such  a  method 
of  conducting  business  is  very  great 
and  the  tabulation  prepared  and  print¬ 
ed  by  ‘Advertising  &  Selling’  shows 
the  meagre  results. 

“The  largest  number  of  policies  re¬ 
sulting  from  any  one  insertion  of  an 
ad  appears  to  have  been  10,  resulting 
from  395  inquiries.  The  largest  amount 
of  insurance  from  any  one  ad  was  $19,- 
000  in  8  policies,  resulting  from  259  in¬ 
quiries,  the  ‘Literary  Digest’  being  the 
advertising  medium.  This  was  the  ad 
entitled,  ‘Let  the  Postal  Solve  Your 
Life  Insurance  Problem,’  in  which  the 
frmiliar  mail  bag  was  used  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States — Cleveland,  Roosevelt, 
Taft  and  Wilson — who  have  endorsed 
the  principles  of  life  insurance  protec¬ 
tion. 

Ads  Not  Always  Fair 

“In  passing  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Postal  Life  ads,  while  clever  and 
ingenious,  have  not  always  been  fair 
and  ingenuous.  The  guaranteed  divi¬ 
dend  feature  is  emphasized  in  all  of 
them.  The  Postal  Life  also  points 
to  the  large  amount  of  insurance  in 
force,  but  chooses  to  ignore  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  that  most,  of  this  resulted 
from  the  re-insurance  of  companies 
like  the  Economic  Life,  the  Mutual  Re¬ 
serve,  and  the  Provident  Savings  Life. 

“The  Postal  Life’s  mortality  rate  in 
1914  was  112.1  and  its  interest  rate 
was-  only  3.8  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted  too,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Postal’s  promises  of  ‘the  usual  contin¬ 
gent  policy  dividends  based  on  the 
Company’s  earnings,’  this  year  no  con¬ 
tingent  dividends  are  being  paid.  The 
strain  of  the  European  war  is  given  as 
the  direct  reason  for  passing  these 
dividends,  but  probably  the  real  reason 
is  the  gain  and  loss  exhibit. 

“Even  if  the  Company  were  one  of 
the  best  in  the  business,  however,  the 
results  of  its  advertising  campaign 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  cannot  be  successfully  placed 
without  agents,  and  that  business  in 
paying  quantities  cannot  be  closed  by 
mail.  It  demands  the  personal  solici¬ 
tation  of  salesmen  educated  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  able  to  render  real  clientele 
service.” 


GERMANIA’S  BALTIMORE  CHANGE 

Charles  F.  Kuhns  has  been  made 
manager  for  the  Germania  Life  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  succeeding  Kuhns  &  Magruder, 
the  firm  having  been  dissolved.  Man¬ 
ager  Kuhns’  territory  includes  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware.  The  agency  has 
been  doing  a  fine  business,  ranking 
first  in  paid  for  business  in  August  and 
for  the  eight  months  of  the  year  it 
stands  fourth. 


Representatives  of  the  Travelers  re¬ 
cently  held  a  meeting  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y„  which  was  addressed  by  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Way. 


There  are  three  classes  of 
Three  men — those  who  do  poorly, 
Classes  those  who  do  moderately 
of  Men  well  and  those  who  shine 
as  leaders.  Those  who  do 
poorly  and  those  who  do  moderately 
well  are  the  ones  who  are  always  think¬ 
ing  and  talking  about  the  great  big 
startling  things  that  they  hope  to  do  in 
the  world.  They  are  men  of  large 
vision  and  measly  size  ambition.  They 
think  and  talk  of  the  things  they  hope 
to  accomplish  when  conditions  get  fa¬ 
vorable,  but  they  never  get  anything 
practical  done.  They  fail  to  keep  the 
trolley  of  intensive  application  connect¬ 
ed  up  with  energy  and  will  power.  They 
do  not  use  what  they  have  where  they 
are. 


“TELL  ME  HOW  TO  DO  IT” 


A  Question  Frequently  Received  By 
Home  Office — Advice  That’s  Diffi¬ 
cult  to  Give 


Not  a  mail  but  brings  several  letters 
urgently  asking  for  suggestions  on 
how  to  close  a  prospect. 

It  seems  that  about  nine-tenths  of 
all  agents  experience  more  or  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  closing  cases  where  the  pros¬ 
pect  has  apparently  made  up  his  mind 
to  insure. 

This  leads  the  International  Life,  of 
St.  Louis,  to  say: 

“It  is  the  same  old  story,  ‘Almost 
thou  persuadest  me,’  said  Agrippa  to 
Paul.  The  fact  of  the  business  is, 
about  nine  men  in  ten,  like  horses  that 
have  never  gone  into  a  box  car,  must 
be  led  or  pushed  in  (to  signing  up), 
and  how  best  to  lead  them  or  push 
them  is  the  enigma  of  the  age. 

“If  we  could  give  an  infallible  rule 
our  business  would  instantly  bounce 
from  a  million  or  so  a  month  to  ten; 
and  that  ought  to  be  evidence  enough 
that  we  are  eternally  pondering  the 
question  hoping — may  be  against  hope 
— that  some  day  we  may  run  across  a 
simple  solution,  such  as  has  been  re¬ 
cently  applied  to  wireless  telegraphy 
converting  it  into  wireless  telephony. 
We  want  to  say  this:  if  the  discovery 
happens  to  be  made  in  this  office,  life- 
men  will  not  be  troubled  with  asking 
for  details,  for  the  news  will  be  got  to 
them  between  the  suns  even  if  we  have 
to  use  aeroplanes  for  carrying  messen¬ 
gers.  We  would  never  trust  the  secret 
to  wireless  lest  some  competitors 
might  pick  it  up. 

“Thus  having  indicated  our  solicitude 
in  the  matter,  the  only  further  help  we 
can  tender  is  the  suggestion  that 
Horace  Greeley’s  famous  recipe  for  re¬ 
suming  specia  payment  be  adapted, 
which  would  make  the  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  way  to  close  a  prospect  is 
to  close  him.” 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January?  Arethey  work¬ 
ing  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Ageocie. 


You  WishTo  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  sueees6  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 


Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


October  22,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


DISABILITY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


BY  PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  CO. 


Adds  Waiver  of  Premium  Clause  to 
Annual  and  Twenty  Premium 
Protective  Policies 


The  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  has  had  a 
most  complete  total  disability  contract, 
and  because  of  its  character  has 
charged  somewhat  higher  premiums 
than  for  the  regular  Ordinary  Life  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  now  announced  that  in 
order  that  agents  may  offer  to  their 
clientele  a  contract  that  has  an  abso¬ 
lute  waiver  of  premium  provision  in 
event  of  total  and  permanent  disability, 
and  at  a  premium  less  than  the  regular 
Ordinary  Life  contract,  the  Company 
has  added  a  waiver  of  premium  clause 
to  its  Annual  and  20  Premium  Protect¬ 
ive  policies. 

In  Event  of  Total  Disablement 

In  event  of  the  total  and  permanent 
disablement  of  the  insured,  whether  it 
happens  before  or  after  he  reaches  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  this  clause  goes  into 
effect  and  after  such  disablement  the 
premiums  are  paid  by  the  Company 
each  year  as  they  come  due,  the  divi¬ 
dends  accruing  to  the  insured  and  the 
non-forfeiture  values  being  available 
as  though  he  paid  the  full  gross  pre¬ 
mium  under  this  contract. 

One  unique  point  of  this  contract  is 
that  the  provision  is  as  fully  operative 
after  the  insured  reaches  sixty  years 
as  it  is  before  he  reaches  that  period. 

Should  any  one  want  a  Life  contract 
that  would  have  the  waiver  of  premi¬ 
um.  in  it,  the  Protective  policy  covers 
the  need,  for  the  insured  can  pay  his 
additional  premium  into  the  Premium 
Deposit  Fund  until  such  time  as  he  de¬ 
sires  to  convert  the  policy  into  a  full 
paid  Life  Contract. 

Risks  Eligible 

It  is  ihtended  that  the  use  of  the  Pro¬ 
tective  policy  with  waiver  of  premium 
provision  shall  be  strictly  to  first-class 
male  lives,  and  if  any  doubt  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  solicitor  as  to  the  eli¬ 
gibility  of  a  risk  for  such  a  contract, 
the  home  office  should  be  communicat¬ 
ed  with  before  application  is  made,  in 
order  that  no  misunderstanding  may 
arise.  As  a  corollary  to  the  above,  the 
following  classes  are  not  eligible  for 
these  policies:  Female  risks;  all  risks 
rated  up  or  restricted  in  any  manner 
as  to  their  insurance;  all  risks  engaged 
in  hazardous  or  doubtful  occupations, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  manual. 

The  Phoenix  Mutual  shall  continue 
to  issue  the  Protective  policy  without 
the  waiver  of  premium  clause  at  the 
former  rates,  but  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  or  delay 
in  issuing  policies,  the  application  for 
a  Protective  policy  with  waiver  of  pre¬ 
mium  should  read:  “Annual  Premium 
(or  20-Premium)  Protective  policy  with 
waiver  of  premium.” 

Rates 

The  rates  for  this  policy,  including 
the  waiver  of  premium  feature  are  as 
follows: 


WANTED 

A  First-Class  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

to  take  charge  of  established  agencies  in  Eastern  States  of  an  Eastern  old 
line  company.  Must  have  had  experience  in  handling  agencies.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  set  forth  experience  and  qualifications,  salary  required  and  when 
duties  could  be  undertaken.  All  communications  respected  as  confidential. 

Apply  X,  Care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


ISSUES  NOVEL  CONTRACT 


Ohio  State  Life  Places  New  Policy  in 
Hands  of  Its  Field  Men 
—Its  Conditions 


The  Ohio  State  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  offering  a  new  contract  to  cov¬ 
er  the  unproductive  period  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  life  on  the  basis  of  $100  annual 
premium  deposited  until  65  years  of 
age.  This  policy  will  be  issued  In  mul¬ 
tiples  of  $50  annual  premium  deposits, 
limited  from  $50  to  $500.  Should  the 
insured  die  before  attaining  age  65,  the 
Company  will  pay  in  cash  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  the  face  amount  of  the  policy. 
At  the  maturity  of  the  policy,  the  in¬ 
sured  has  the  option  of  selecting  one 
of  three  forms  of  settlement. 

Option  at  Age  65 

The  first  option  provides  for  cash 
settlement  In  full  at  the  maturity  date. 

The  second  option  provides  for  120 
payments  certain  of  the  Monthly  In¬ 
come  and  a  continuation  thereafter  as 
long  as  the  insured  lives. 

The  third  option  gives  the  insured 
the  privilege  of  using  the  cash  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  policy  as  a  single  premi¬ 
um  in  the  purchase  of  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance  payable  at  death,  provided  that 
he  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  exami¬ 
nation  at  that  time. 

An  Illustration  at  Age  30 

For  illustration:  At  age  30,  for  an 
annual  premium  deposit  of  $100,  the 
policyholder  is  insured  for  $3,650,  pay¬ 
able  in  case  of  death  before  age  65;  and 
after  he  has  attained  that  age  at  ma¬ 
turity  of  his  policy  he  has  the  option 
of  selecting  any  one  of  three  forms  of 
settlement,  as  follows: 

1.  Cash  payment  of  $4,150. 

2.  Monthly  income  of  $36.50  per 
month  for  120  months  certain  and  con¬ 
tinuously  thereafter  during  the  life  of 
the  insured. 

3.  Paid-up  life  insurance  payable  at 
death,  subject  to  satisfactory  evidence 
of  insurability,  for  the  amount  of 
$6,030. 

Total  and  Permanent  Disability 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
total  and  permanent  disability  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  policy.  This  provision 
rounds  out  the  policy,  absolutely  pro¬ 
viding  a  life  income  to  the  insured  dur¬ 
ing  the  unproductive  period  of  his  life. 
We  believe  that  it  is  entirely  new  in 
its  application  to  a  policy  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  The  first  payment  of  the  month¬ 
ly  installments  under  this  provision  is 
made  in  one  lump  sum  equal  to  12  such 
installments,  one  year  after  filing  of 
satisfactory  proofs  of  total  and  perma- 


Annual  Premiums  for 

$1 ,000 

nent 

disability,  and  monthly  thereafter 

Annual 

20-Prem. 

throughout  the  lifetime  of 

the  insured, 

Age 

Protective 

Age 

Protective 

provided  that  he  remains 

totally  and 

20 

$16.30 

20 

$24.06 

permanently  disabled. 

21 

16.62 

21 

24.35 

— 

— 

22 

16.95 

22 

24.64 

39 

26.40 

39 

31.69 

23 

17.31 

23 

24.94 

40 

27.30 

40 

32.28 

24 

17.69 

24 

25.26 

41 

28.25 

41 

32.91 

25 

18.08 

25 

25.58 

42 

29.28 

42 

33.57 

26 

18.49 

26 

25.92 

43 

30.38 

43 

34.28 

27 

18.92 

27 

26.26 

44 

31.56 

44 

35.02 

28 

19.37 

28 

26.62 

45 

32.84 

45 

35.82 

29 

19.85 

29 

26.99 

46 

34.20 

46 

36.67 

30 

20.34 

30 

27.39 

47 

35.66 

47 

37.58 

31 

20.87 

31 

27.79 

48 

37.23 

48 

38.56 

32 

21.42 

32 

28.22 

49 

38.92 

49 

39.61 

33 

22.02 

33 

28.65 

50 

40.73 

50 

40.73 

34 

22.64 

34 

29.11 

51 

42.70 

35 

23.31 

35 

29.57 

52 

44.84 

36 

24.02 

36 

30.06 

53 

47.17 

37 

24.76 

37 

30.58 

54 

49.72 

38 

25.56 

38 

31.12 

55 

52.53 

WRONG  FIGURING  OF  NET  COST 

MANY  FACTS  NOT  CONSIDERED 

Deducting  Probable  Dividends  from 
Premiums  Not  “Net  Cost” — Varies 
With  Contract  Conditions 


In  figuring  “net  cost,”  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  arrive  at  this  supposed 
result  by  simply  deducting  the  prob¬ 
able  dividends  from  the  premiums. 
That  this  is  an  inaccurate  method  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  working  out  the 
net  cost  on  the  same  policy  under  sev¬ 
eral  different  conditions. 

In  discussing  methods  of  figuring  net 
cost,  William  M.  Dunbar,  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life,  in  an  article  in 
“The  New  England  Pilot,”  says  that 
n.cst  practices  are  misleading  and  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  compare  the 
net  costs  of  policies  in  several  com¬ 
panies. 

“We  know  that  the  cost  of  life  in¬ 
surance  varies  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  “For  example,  should 
the  insured  die  after  having  paid  a 
given  number  of  premiums,  the  cost  of 
the  insurance  could  be  easily  deter¬ 
mined  by  deducting  the  dividends  re¬ 
ceived.  But  had  the  dividends  been  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  Reversionary  Addition 
plan,  the  outcome  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  event  that  the  policy¬ 
holder  had  taken  the  cash  surrender 
value  of-  his  policy,  it  would  have  been 
different  again.  Or,  if  he  had  taken 
paid-up  or  extended  insurance,  it  would 
have  been  determined  by  the  dividends 
apportioned  the  policy  in  its  paid-up  or 
extended  form,  as  well  as  during  the 
premium  paying  period. 

“Finally,  assume  that  the  holder  of 
a  Twenty  Payment  Life  Policy  in  the 
New  England  Mutual,  age  35,  lapses  his 
policy  the  third  year  and  takes  extend¬ 
ed  insurance.  Our  contract  gives  him 
full  protection  for  seven  years,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days.  If  he 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


die  seven  years,  three  hui,  i  uaya 
after  lapse,  the  net  cost  of  the  total 
insurance  transaction  could  be  easily 
determined. 

“But,  what  if  he  had  invested  in  a 
similar  policy  in  some  of  the  com  pan- 
i-.s,  that  claim  low  cost — companies 
that  give  only  five  or  six  years’  ex¬ 
tended  insurance?  The  extended  in¬ 
surance  would  certainly  have  expired 
before  the  death  of  the  insured.  Then 
what  would  have  been  the  net  cost  of 
this  insurance? 

“It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  any  fair 
comparison  must  be  determined  by  the 
all-around  protection  afforded  by  the 
policy  contracts  under  every  conceiv¬ 
able  condition.  It  must  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  actual  service  guaran¬ 
teed  under  all  contingencies. 

“One  splendid  argument  in  meeting 
competition  where  the  net  cost  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  deducting  dividends  from 
premiums — which  leaves  the  contract 
out  of  consideration— is  to  ask  the  ap¬ 
plicant  whether  he  doesn't  consider  it 
strange  that  the  companies  claiming 
to  furnish  very  cheap  insurance  are 
not  willing  to  insert  other  valuable 
guarantees  in  their  policies.  Their  net 
cost  is  based  upon  the  assumption  or 
dividends  that  they  may  earn,  but  can¬ 
not  guarantee. 

“It  is,  therefore,  much  fairer  to  com¬ 
pare  the  costs  by  compering  the  con¬ 
tracts,  leaving  dividends  out  of  the 
question  entirely.  The  contract  con¬ 
tains  all  that  is  guaranteed.” 


Equitable  Life  of  Iowa 

LA  ROE 

ANNUAL 

DIVIDENDS 

FULL  LINE 
of 

POLICIES 

Our  Slogan 

$100,000,000.00  IN  FORCE  BY 
DECEMBER  31.  1915 

LOW 

NET 

COST 

GOOD  OPENINGS 
for 

BIG  AGENCIES 

Address 

J.  C.  CUMMINGS,  President 
DES  MOINES.  .  .  IOWA 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  PreakW  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  of  A «< 
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October  22,  1915. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


(> 


THE  FITTEST 

MANY  COMPANIES  PASS  AWAY 


Only  Companies  Left  of  Earlier  Days 
Those  Operating  on  Broadly 
Conservative  Lines. 


The  only  companies,  organized  in  the 
early  days  of  life  insurance  in  this 
country,  which  have  become  permanent 
institutions  are  those  which  operated 
along  broadly  conservative  lines  in  ac¬ 
cepting  risks,  kept  their  expenses  with¬ 
in  reasonable  bounds  and  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  slow  growth.  Many  legal 
reserve  companies,  because  of  high 
death  rates  and  heavy  expenses,  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  re  insured 
o'’  retired. 

A  partial  list  of  failures,  all  of  which 
were  stock  companies,  follows: 

Ratio  of  Total  Expenses  to  Total  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  Date  of  Organization 
to  January  1,  1870,  of 


Charter  Oak,  Hartford.. 

Years 
•  i9 

Per 

Cent. 

18.70 

When 

Retired 

1886 

Continental,  N.  Y . 

4 

19.92 

1876 

Continental,  Hartford  ... 

4 

23.63 

1887 

North  American,  N.  Y. . , 

7 

24.87 

1874 

Globe  Mutual,  N.  Y . 

5 

26.06 

1879 

Knickerbocker,  N.  Y . 

17 

31-04 

1882 

New  Tersey  Mutual . 

4 

32-77 

1877 

Guardian,  N.  Y . 

II 

36.23 

1873 

Widows  and  Orphans, 
New  York  . 

'  6 

44.23 

1871 

Atlantic,  Albany  . 

4 

36.64 

1877 

Security  Life  and  An¬ 
nuity,  N.  Y . 

8 

38.09 

1875 

Economical,  Providence.. 

4 

46.73 

1873 

United  Security  . 

2 

4965 

1871 

Asbury,  N.  Y . 

2 

60.23 

1873 

Homeopathic,  N.  Y . 

2 

87.79 

1877 

Craftsmen,  N.  Y . 

2 

137-17 

1872 

34  Now  Alive 

In  the  year  1870  there  were  one  hun- 

dred  and  sixty-six  American  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  only  one  hundred  and 
ten  of  which  were  active.  Fourteen 
had  been  organized  and  retired,  ten  had 
passed  their  twenty-first  birthday, 
eighty-five  were  less  than  ten  years  old, 
and  seventy-one  less  than  five  years 
old.  Out  of  all  these  companies,  only 
forty-four  survived  until  1880,  and  only 
thirty-four  are  alive  to-day. 

Sixty-three  new  companies  were  or¬ 
ganized  between  the  years  1870-1875, 
only  two  of  which  survived  until  1885, 
and  only  one  is  alive  to-day.  During 
the  crucial  years,  1870  to  1880,  seventy- 
six  legal  reserve  companies  either 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
re-insured,  or  gave  up  the  struggle  and 
were  abandoned. 

Between  the  years  1835  and  1900  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  stock  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  were  organized.  At  this 
time  only  thirty-three  of  them  are  alive. 

A  1915  Year  Book  lists  two  hundred 
and  ninety  companies  as  retired,  of 
which  eighteen  went  out  of  business 
during  1914. 

New  Companies 

From  the  beginning  of  1900  to  1910, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  stock  life 
insurance  companies  were  organized, 
twice  as  many  during  this  ten-year 
period  as  during  the  sixty-five  years 
prior  to  1900.  During  1911  to  1914,  in¬ 
clusive,  seventy-one  new  ones  com¬ 
menced  business,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  succeeded  during  the  sixty- 
five-year  period. 

“Where  will  all  these  new  companies 
get  their  business?  How  much  will  it 
cost  them  to  get  business  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  old,  established  companies 
which  now  have  large  and  comparative¬ 
ly  inexpensive  agency  plants?”  asks 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  agents. 

“The  conditions  surrounding  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  organized  in  these 
later  days  are  widely  different  from 
those  that  prevailed  when  the  old,  es¬ 
tablished  companies  were  founded 
many  years  ago.  This  fact  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company’s  contract 
with  its  first  general  agent,  dated  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1845;  to  wit: 

‘Mr.  Elizur  Wright  to  be  allowed 
the  usual  agent’s  commission  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  first  annual  pre¬ 
mium  on  all  business  offered  by 
him  or  his  agents,  or  on  applica¬ 
tions  made  out  at  the  office  of  the 


“BULLS”  IN  APPLICATIONS 


Some  Odd  Replies  Received  By  British 
Life  Companies  in  Their 
Applications 


The  way  in  which  application  forms 
for  insurance  are  filled  up  are  often 
more  amusing  than  enlightening,  as 
The  British  Medical  Journal  shows  in 
the  following  excellent  selection  of  ex¬ 
amples: 

Mother  died  in  infancy. 

Father  went  to  bed  feeling  well,  and 
the  next  morning  woke  up  dead. 

Grandfather  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  103.  Up  to  this  time  he  bade  fair 
to  reach  a  ripe  old  age. 

Applicant  does  not  know  anything 
about  maternal  posterity,  except  that 
they  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Applicant  does  not  know  cause  of 
mother’s  death,  but  states  that  she  ful¬ 
ly  recovered  from  her  last  illness. 

Applicant  has  never  been  fatally  sick. 

Father  died  suddenly;  nothing  seri¬ 
ous. 

Applicant’s  brother,  who  was  an  in¬ 
fant,  died  when  he  was  a  mere  child. 

Grandfather  died  from  gunshot 
wound,  caused  by  an  arrow  shot  by  an 
Indian. 

Applicant’s  fraternal  parents  died 
when  he  was  a  child. 

Mother’s  last  illness  was  caused  from 
chronic  rheumatism,  but  she  was  cured 
before  death. 

company.  Either  party  to  have 

the  right  to  terminate  the  arrange¬ 
ment  at  any  time.’  ” 

Only  One  Purely  Mutual  Legal  Reserve 
Company  Has  Failed 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  legal 
reserve  life  insurance  companies,  only 
forty-two  are  mutual  companies.  The 
oldest  companies  in  America  are  mu¬ 
tual,  and  only  fourteen  mutuals  are  less 
than  ten  years  old.  It  is  history  that 
life  insurance  company  has  failed — the 
Life  Association  of  America  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  its  downfall  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  attempt  to  take  over  a  dis¬ 
abled  stock  company.  The  father  of 
the  legal  reserve  system  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,  Elizur  Wright,  when  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  said: 
“Whenever  and  wherever  life  insur¬ 
ance  offices  are  needed,  they  may 
easily  and  safely  be  organized  by  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  subscribing  to  be  in¬ 
sured”  (in  other  words,  mutual  com¬ 
panies). 


ADVICE  TO  FATHERS 


One  Who  Lost  Son  Says  That  Every 
Young  Man  Should  Be  Insured 
Promptly 


A  father’s  splendid  advice  to  other 
fathers — that  they  should  insure  their 
sons — is  one  of  the  features  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  written  to  W.  C.  Dugger, 
Texas  manager  of  The  International 
Life,  from  J.  L.  Cunningham,  a  banker 
in  Palo  Pinto,  Tex.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  the  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  paid  by  your  company  in  full 
settlement  of  policy  on  the  life  of  my  son, 
Littleton  Evans  Cunningham  who  was  killed 
in  automobile  wreck  April  14th,  1915. 

The  death  proof  was  not  made  for  some 
days  as  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  rush 
the  collection.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
any  delay  in  paying  this  claim  was  at  this 
end  and  not  the  fault  of  your  company. 

The  accident  happened  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  the  proof  was  sent  in  and  received  by 
the  company  on  the  eleventh  of  May  and  a 
draft  payable  to  me  was  signed  and  returned 
to  me  through  you  on  same  day.  This  prompt¬ 
ness  and  the  fair  way  that  your  company 
treated  this  claim  forces  me  to  say  that  you 
are  people  who  pay  promptly  any  loss  when 
same  comes  to  you  in  a  straight  way  as 
this  claim  did.  It  was  no  thought  of  mine 
that  I  would  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
policy  when  my  son  took  it.  It  was  an  en¬ 
dowment  contract  and  I  made  him  a  present 
of  the  first  premium  feeling  that  he  would 
place  the  premium  in  a  savings  bank  that 
would  come  back  to  him  in  one  sum  at  a 
time  he  possibly  would  be  in  need  of  it. 

I  advise  every  father  to  encourage  his  son 
to  buy  Endowment  Insurance  Contracts  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  then  they  will 
have  an  income  at  a  time  when  they  need 
it  most  and  if  they  should  be  called  to  die 
before  the  endowment  is  up  they  leave  plenty 
to  place  them  beyond  being  a  burden  to  any 
one  in  paying  funeral  expenses. 

The  insurance  people  are  the  friends  that 
come  to  us  in  a  most  substantia!  way  when 
our  loved  ones  that  were  prudent  enough 
to  take  a  policy  of  insurance.  I  thank 
you  and  your  company  for  your  promptness 
in  paying  policy  claim  to  me. 

J.  L.  CUNNINGHAM. 


PELTZER’S  DEATH  ACCIDENTAL 

The  coroner’s  jury  In  the  case  of 
Theodore  C.  Peltzer,  whose  tragic 
death  and  extensive  life  insurance, 
were  detailed  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  last  week,  brought  in  a  verdict 
“that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death 
by  accident  and  that  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  showing  a  motive  for  suicide.” 

The  representatives  of  the  insurance 
companies  involved — the  policies  total¬ 
led  more  than  $500,000 — will  challenge 
payment.  Peltzer  came  to  his  death  by 
falling  out  of  a  window  in  his  Kansas 
City  home  September  29  last. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  BOYS  CARRY? 


UNCERTAINTY  ABOUT  FUTURE 


Pacific  Mutual  Discusses  Old  and 

Young  from  Standpoint  Which  is 
Better  Risk 

“I  know  why  the  company  will  not 
take  a  man  over  59  for  more  than  $10,- 
000 — they  are  bad  risks — but  why  will 
it  not  take  a  young  man  under  20  for 
more  than  $10,000?  Of  course  there  is  a 
good  reason,  but  what  is  it?” 

The  foregoing  question  was  asked  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life. 

Company’s  Answer 

The  company  made  the  following  an¬ 
swer: 

“Adolescence  is  the  most  uncertain 
period  of  life  as  far  as  physical  devel¬ 
opments  are  concerned.  A  youth  pass¬ 
ing  from  infancy  to  manhood  may  be 
likened  to  an  egg  in  the  process  of 
hatching.  In  both  cases  the  outcome  is 
a  matter  of  speculation  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  much  more  susceptible  to  ad¬ 
verse  influences  than  in  later  life.  In 
other  words,  until  a  boy’s  constitution 
and  bodily  frame  have  developed  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  kind  of  man  he 
may  become.  Then  again,  the  moral 
hazard  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
n.atter.  A  youth  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  family  liability  than  an  asset.  In  case 
he  is  not  actually  self-supporting,  some¬ 
one  else  must  pay  for  the  insurance 
and  a  satisfactory  explanation  will  be 
required  with  an  application  for  any 
amount.  The  occupational  hazard  is 
also  uncertain  in  youths  who  have  no 
decided  plans  for  their  future  career. 

Old  Men  May  Be  Best  Risks 

“You  are  in  error  on  the  second 
point.  At  the  older  ages,  men  are 
Ihe  best  kind  of  risks  in  many  respects, 
provided  they  can  pass  the  medical  ex¬ 
amination  and  inspection.  Generally 
their  habits  are  fixed  and  their  mode  of 
life  conducive  to  health.  They  are  apt 
to  have  become  conservative  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  other  affairs.  Of  course,  the 
mortality  hazard  is  greatest  among 
this  class,  but  that  is  as  fully  covered 
by  the  premium  as  it  is  in  the  cases 
of  younger  men. 

“The  difficulty  about  insuring  old  men 
lies  in  the  fact  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  apply  for  insurance,  and  those 
who  do  are  generally  below  the  aver¬ 
age  in  quality.  In  order  to  experience 
a  normal  death  rate  a  company  must 
heve  a  sufficient  number  of  risks  at  all 
ages  to  insure  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  average.  No  doubt,  any  com¬ 
pany  would  be  glad  to  underwrite  10,- 
000  well  selected  lives  at  age  65  every 
year,  if  it  could  get  them.  iA  few  com¬ 
panies  make  a  specialty  of  aged  risks, 
as  a  few  others  do  of  under-average 
lives,  and  for  that  reason  receive  a 
large  proportion  of  the  applications  by 
these  classes.” 


DISCUSS  ALCOHOLISM 


Medical  Directors’  Association  Holds 
Meeting  in  New  York  City — Ban¬ 
quet  at  Martinique 


The  Medical  Directors’  Association 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  this 
week  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company’s  building.  Alcoholism,  the 
new  method  of  treating  diabetes  by 
fasting,  and  other  subjects  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Some  of  the  papers  were  of 
unusually  timely  interest.  There  was 
a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Martinique  on 
Thursday  evening. 

Asked  for  some  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  said  that  any  extended  comment 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  association, 
and  he  asked  if  his  wishes  in  that  di¬ 
rection  w’ould  be  respected.  Certainly! 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  would  not 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  medical  direct¬ 
ors  for  the  world.  Hence,  this  short 
narrative  of  their  proceedings. 


MR.  AGENT: 

Our  New  20-Pay  Policy  which  GUARANTEES  TERMINAL  CASH 
VALUE  EXCEEDING  the  TOTAL  OF  TWENTY  PREMIUM  PAY¬ 
MENTS,  also  covering  DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  and  TOTAL  DIS¬ 
ABILITY— is  a  FAST  SELLER.  It  is  a 

“LIVE  and  WIN”  Policy 

Good  territory  open  for  experienced  closers. 

RESERVE  LOAN  LIFE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


October  22,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


The  YOUNG  MAN'S  ADVANTAGE 


DANGER  OF  PROCRASTINATION 


Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Estimates  That 
50,000  Were  Denied  Life  Insurance 
Last  Year 


Table  I. 

Showing  Percentage  of  the  Premium 
at  Age  20  on  each  Plan  to  Premiums  at 
Other  Ages. 

Annual  30-Prem.  20-Prein. 


Age 

Life 

Life 

Life 

25 

.89 

.92 

.92 

30 

.79 

.83 

.84 

35 

.68 

.75 

.76 

40 

.58 

.66 

.68 

45 

.48 

.57 

.60 

50 

.39 

.47 

.52 

55 

.31 

.44 

60 

.24 

Table  II. 

.36 

Showing  Amount  of  Insurance  which 

the  Premium  for 

$5,000  at 

Age  20  on 

each  Plan  will  purchase  at  Other  Ages. 

Annual 

30-Prem. 

20-Prem. 

Age 

Life 

Life 

Life 

25 

$4,400 

$4,600 

$4,600 

30 

3,900 

4,100 

4,200 

35 

3,400 

3,700 

3,800 

40 

2,900 

3,300 

3,400 

45 

2,400 

2,800 

3,000 

50 

1,900 

2,300 

2,600 

55 

1,500 

2,200 

60 

1,200 

1,800 

The 

“Do-it-now” 

appeal  is 

more  con- 

cretely  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
life  insurance  than  to  any  other  article, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  life  insurance 
deals  with  a  most  uncertain  element 
as  applied  to  the  individual.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  drive  this  home  to  the  average 
prospect,  because  of  his  procrastinat¬ 
ing  spirit.  It  frequently  requires  firm 
pressure  to  secure  the  signature  of  the 
one  who  needs  life  insurance  and  who 
has  the  money  to  purchase  it.  This  is 
the  introduction  to  an  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  “The  Young  Man’s  Advantage,” 
in  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Field. 

Surely  the  uncertainty  of  life,  or  the 
“if”  in  life  for  the  individual  requires 
prompt  action  on  his  part  when  his 
need  for  life  insurance  is  pointed  out. 
Delay  means  that  those  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him,  or  to  whom  he  is 
obligated,  must  continue  to  assume  a 
risk,  and  he  himself  runs  the  chance 
of  not  being  able  to  procure  life  insur¬ 
ance  when  he  finally  concludes  to  take 
it.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  find  hundreds  of 
men  who  have  delayed  too  long,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  50,000  were  denied 
life  insurance  when  they  applied  for  it 
last  year. 

Cost  That  Appeals 

That  consideration  should  be  fore¬ 
most,  but  in  practical  selling  it  does 
not  have  the  greatest  appeal  as  a  rule. 
It  is  cost  that  appeals,  the  higher  cost 
next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year. 
The  older  men  realize  this,  and  hence 
so  many  policies  are  issued  on  the 
lives  of  their  sons,  so  that  the  latter 
can  have  the  advantage  of  the  lower 
premium  which  goes  with  the  earlier 
age  when  they  are  ready  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  policy. 

The  importance  of  the  earlier  age  in 
the  amount  of  premium  saved,  not  to 
mention  the  immeasurable  value  of 
protection  in  the  meantime,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  to  the  point,  the  ability 
t )  carry  a  much  large  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  given  sum  at  the  earlier 
ages,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables:  In  table  one  we  show  the 
ratio  of  the  premium  at  age  20  on  three 
plans  to  the  premium  charged  at  all 
other  five-year  ages  from  25  to  60;  thus, 
on  the  Annual  Life  plan,  the  premium 
at  age  20  is  89  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
charged  at  age  25,  68  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  at  age  35,  and  48  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  at  age  45.  Similarly,  on 
the  30-Premium  Life,  the  rate  charged 
at  age  20  is  92  per  cent,  of  the  premi¬ 
um  at  age  25,  75  per  cent,  of  the  rate 
at  age  35  and  57  per  cent,  of  the  rate 
at  age  45.  Again,  taking  a  20-Premium 
Life,  the  rate  at  age  20  is  92  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  at  age  25,  76  per  cent. 


of  the  premium  at  age  35  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  at  age  45. 

Interesting  Figures 
In  table  two  we  show  what  the  pre¬ 
mium  for  $5,000  of  insurance  at  age  20 
on  the  same  plans  will  do  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  other  five-year  ages  from  25  to 
60.  The  sum  which  will  purchase  $5,000 
of  insurance  on  the  Annual  Life  at  age 
20  is  sufficient  to  secure  only  $4,500  at 
age  25;  $3,400  at  age  35  and  $1,900  at 
age  50.  Similarly,  on  the  30-Premium 
Life  plan,  an  amount  of  premium  suffi¬ 
cient  to  purchase  $5,000  of  insurance  at 
age  20  will  purchase  only  $4,600  at  age 
25,  $3,700  at  age  35  and  $2,300  at  age 
50.  If  we  take  the  20  Premium-Life, 
we  find  that  the  premium  for  $5,000  at 
age  20  will  purchase  only  $4,600  of  in¬ 
surance  at  age  25,  $3,800  of  insurance 
at  age  35  and  $2,600  at  age  50. 


GREAT  SEND-OFF  FOR  PRIDDY 


Company  Officers  and  Others,  Includ¬ 
ing  Suffrage  Leader,  to  Speak  at 
Dimer 


The  testimonial  dinner  to  Lawrence 
Priddy,  president  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York,  is  to 
be  held  on  October  26.  The  Hotel 
McAlpin  is  the  scene. 

The  president,  three  vice-presidents 
and  the  chief  counsel  of  the  New  York 
Life  have  been  invited  to  be  present, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  President  Kings¬ 
ley  will  be  one  of  the  speakers.  He 
is  at  this  time  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  committee  has  not  beep  able 
to  get  a  definite  acceptance  from  him. 
The  following  have  accepted  invitations 
to  be  present  and  speak:  Mrs.  James 
Lees  Laidlaw,  chairman  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  League;  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Security 
League  and  member  of  the  Naval  Ad¬ 
visory  Board, — subject,  “National  Pre¬ 
paredness;”  and  Edward  A.  Woods, 
president  of  the  National  Association. 


BOSTON  DINNER 

•Secretary  Leon  F.  Foss,  who  inci¬ 
dentally  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
secretaries  the  Boston  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  ha3  ever  had,  announc¬ 
es  that  its  Fall  dinner  (only  he  calls 
it  a  banquet)  will  be  held  October  26 
at  the  City  Club.  President  Swett  has 
charge  of  the  speakers  who  will  include 
Elmer  E.  Silver  of  the  Union  Central, 
an  ex-president  of  the  Association,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Boston  delegation 
at  the  San  Francisco  National  Conven¬ 
tion;  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Dean  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Dwight, 
medical  director  of  the  New  England 
Mutual. 

The  Association  makes  a  departure 
from  established  traditions  in  having 
its  dinner  in  a  club  for  it  almost  in¬ 
variably  has  patronized  either  Parker’s 
or  Young’s.  The  new  City  Club  has 
made  sad  inroads  on  the  “banquet” 
business  of  these  old  Boston  institu¬ 
tions.  — 

LUNCHEON— CONFERENCE 

Kentucky  beaten  biscuits  and  old 
Kentucky  ham  will  be  strong  features 
of  a  luncheon  to  be  served  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  York  City  agency 
force  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Wallis,  manager,  at  12.30 
Saturday. 

While  the  affair  will  be  informal  a 
good  time  is  in  store  for  those  attend¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  a  discussion  of  com¬ 
pany  matters  that  will  prove  profitable. 
Anything  Mr.  Wallis  does  is  well  done. 
Incidentally  he  is  making  a  great 
record  for  the  Fidelity  in  New  York. 


SUES  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

Charlie  Chaplin,  the  highest  salaried 
comedian  in  the  movies,  says  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  time  to  have 
a  medical  examination  made  so  that  he 
may  qualify  as  the  owner  of  a  $20,000 
policy  in  the  Traveler’s  Life  Insurance 
Company.  C.  E.  Cornell,  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  Los  Angeles  agent,  who  wrote 
Chaplin’s  application  sued  the  movie 
artist  for  $353  expenses.  Chaplin  filed 
a  demurrer  and  the  Court  sustained 
him. 


MAKES  IMPORTANT  CHANGE 


INCREASES  PHILA.  AGENCY 


A.  D.  Wallis  Goes  With  Equitable  of 
Iowa — Will  Share  Management 
With  R.  G.  Slifer 


An  important  change  made  in  the 
East  by  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa  during  the  past  week 
provides  for  the  addition  of  ten  coun¬ 
ties — comprising  the  southern  half  of 
New  Jersey — to  the  territory  tributary 
to  Philadelphia  and  the  acquisition  of 
Allan  D.  Wallis,  who  will  share  with 
R.  G.  Slifer,  general  agent  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  six  years  in  the 
Quaker  City,  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  outlying  territory,  as  well 
as  the  building  up  of  a  strong  city 
agency  force. 

Open  Territory 

Under  the  arrangement  entered  into, 
Philadelphia  will  be  open  territory, 
both  general  agents  having  equal 
rights  in  the  securing  of  business  and 
appointment  of  agents. 

Mr.  Slifer,  who  will  continue  his 
present  quarters  in  the  Drexel  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  will  have  charge  of 
the  ten  counties  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Wallis  will  have  supervision  of 
eight  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Career  of  Mr.  Wallis 

Mr.  Wallis,  who  enters  the  service  of 
the  Equitable  of  Iowa  November  1,  has 
been  associated  with  the  New  York 
Life  for  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  practically  all  this  period  being 
spent  as  Agency  Director  in  charge  of 
the  Independence  Branch  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  is  a  strong  personality,  indi¬ 
vidual  producer  and  agency  organizer, 
and  in  selecting  the  Equitable  of  Iowa 
for  what  he  deems  his  life  connection, 
was  prompted  by  a  belief  that  it  af¬ 
forded  him  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  both  present  and  future.  He  will 
make  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
agency  force  of  the  Company.  His 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  Widener 
building. 

Mr.  Slifer  went  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  Equitable  of  Iowa  six  years  ago, 
when  its  business  in  that  section  was 
very  small,  and  during  that  time  has 
been  instrumental  in  not  only  writing 
a  large  business,  but  has  also  strongly 
identified  the  Company  with  the  best 
class  of  business  men  and  citizens  as 
policyholders. 


TOOK  HIS  OWN  POLICY  ALONG 


Agent  Holland  Found  This  a  Most 
Effective  Practice — Why  He  Sought 
His  Friends  First 


Harry  Holland,  of  the  Brooklyn  office 
of  the  Prudential,  hit  upon  two  excel¬ 
lent  ideas  early  in  his  training  as  a  life 
insurance  man,  both  of  which  have 
helped  him  along  in  his  work. 

“After  receiving  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  business,”  he  says,  “I 
found  that  life  insurance  is  of  great 
necessity  to  every  person  who  has 
somebody  depending  upon  him  or  her. 

“I  immediately  thought  of  my  duty 
toward  my  friends,  and  with  this  idea 
I  approached  every  friend  of  mine.  I 
also  try  to  make  new  acquaintances,  as 
friendship  is  a  great  asset  to  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

•“Before  I  approach  a  prospect  I  make 
it  my  business  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
insurance  he  should  have  and  how  much 
he  is  able  to  carry  and  pay  for.  I  al¬ 
ways  begin  to  canvass  a  prospect  for 
a  large  amount  so  as  to  make  him  ap¬ 
preciate  his  importance.  I  also  make  it 
my  habit  to  canvass  the  head  of  the 
family  as  well  as  the  young  folk  on  my 
debit,  and  I  have  written  quite  an 
amount  of  Ordinary  on  the  debit.  I 
also  find  that  the  policy  on  my  own  life 
with  this  Company,  which  is  for  the 
amount  of  $4,060,  is  of  great  help  to  me. 

“I  always  make  it  my  business  to 
have  my  own  policy  with  me,  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  all  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise 
and  it  will  prove  a  help  to  them  in  their 
canvassing." 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 


1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 

Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
1  4  I  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

M 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  22,  1915. 


^.ive  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Of  the  many  forms  of 
Survivorship  annuities  one  of  the 

Not  Much  most  commonly  em- 

Used  Here  ployed  in  Europe  is 

the  survivorship,  says 
The  Exponent.  Although  practically 
unknown  in  this  country,  it  is  largely 
sold  by  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  com¬ 
panies,  and  is  very  useful  in  certain 
cases.  A  man  of  twenty-five  has  a  mo¬ 
ther  of  fifty-five  who  must  be  protected 
against  his  death.  By  paying  $13.21  a 
year  he  insures  her  an  income  of  $100 
a  year  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  be¬ 
ginning  at  his  death.  Of  course,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  mother  will 
die  first,  in  which  case  the  young  man 
receives  no  return  whatever.  You  do 
not  rail  against  fire  insurance  if  the 
house  does  not  burn  down.  The  point 
is  that  an  annuity  provides,  often  at  a 
very  small  cost,  against  the  one  thing 
that  a  person  fears,  even  if  it  is  not 
likely  to  happen. 

The  great  thing  is  to  decide  exactly 
what  point  one  needs  to  protect,  and 
then  buy  insurance  or  annuities  for 
that  purpose.  An  excellent  all-around 
combination  plan  for  a  young  man  is  to 
take  out  a  regular  life  insurance  long¬ 
term  endowment  policy;  and  then, 
when  the  money  is  paid  over  to  him, 
buy  an  annuity.  The  annuity  is  safe 
because  its  principle  is  one  that  has 
been  tested  since  the  beginning  of 
civilization. 


More  and  more  the  life  in- 

Character  surance  calling  is  being 
of  the  held  up  as  second  only  to 
Calling  that  of  the  minister,  in  the 
quality  of  its  work  for  hu¬ 
manity,  says  the  Hartford  Courant. 
Why,  then,  should  any  of  those  who 
follow  the  calling  be  permitted  to  abuse 
it,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  plane  of  sell¬ 
ing  articles  of  commerce?  In  the  long 
run,  is  there  not  as  much  benefit  for 
agent  and  company  in  placing  each  pol¬ 
icy  wisely  and  carefully,  even  if  more 
slowly?  By  its  very  nature,  is  not  this 
the  calling  in  which  there  should  be  a 
minimum  of  feverishness  and  hysteria? 

Let  us  look  now  at  what  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  elements  of 
waste  in  life  insurance?  Those  whose 
business  it  is  to  follow  up  delinquent 
policyholders  find  that  the  very  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  them  are  those 
who  have  paid  but  one  premium — those 
who  simply  don’t  care  enough  about 
the  matter  to  pay  a  second  premium 
when  the  energetic  agent  is  not  at  their 
elbow.  Hundreds  of  these  frankly  con¬ 
fess,  when  interviewed,  that  they' don’t 
care  anything  about  the  insurance  any¬ 
way  and  don’t  just  know  why  they  took 
it  in  the  first  place,  unless  it  was  be¬ 
cause  “that  young  man  talked  so  glib- 
ly.”  The  young  man  hasn’t  paid  any 
attention  to  his  new  policyholder  since 
and  at  this  the  time  of  lapse  is  rushing 
around  to  get  more  “new  business”  of 
the  same  kind.  For  this  cause,  statist¬ 
ics  show,  millions  of  dollars  of  precious 
insurance  is  allowed  to  drop  away  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  It  was  badly 
“sold”  to  begin  with;  the  agent  was  a 
perfect  “salesman”  but  he  was  not  true 
to  the  cause  of  life  insurance. 

Or  supposing  the  policyholder  has 
kept  up  the  insurance  half  a  dozen 
years.  Payment  of  premium  has  be¬ 
come  sort  of  an  old  story  with  him.  He 
happens  to  want  a  little  money  “on  the 
side”— to  speculate  with  or,  if  he  is 
above  such  temptation,  to  buy  a  piano 
or  an  automobile  with.  One  thing  the 
agent  said  to  him  that  day  he  signed 
the  application  comes  sharply  to  his 
mind;  it  was  that  he  would  have  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  on  his  policy. 
Of  course  he  would  have  to  pay  some  6 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  loan,  but  the 
company  would  charge  up  the  interest 
and  no  cash  need  be  paid  ever;  merely 
the  amount  would  be  deducted  from  the 


face  of  the  policy  when  it  became  a 
claim.  Reasoning  that  far,  he  cannot 
reason  one  step  farther  and  realize  that 
he  is  taking  the  money  from  his  wife 
and  family,  that  they  will  have  that 
much  less  at  a  time  when  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  aid  them  and  when  their 
need  is  likely  to  be  sharp.  The  agent 
didn’t  picture  anything  of  that  kind  to 
him — or  if  he  did,  he  has  forgotten  it; 
no  one  has  kept  alive  his  interest  in 
life  insurance. 

The  geuine,  experienced  agent,  who  is 
a  credit  to  the  calling,  does  not  do  his 
business  in  such  slipshod  fashion.  He 
makes  it  a  point  to  deliver  the  policy 
in  person,  if  possible,  and  when  he  de¬ 
livers  it,  he  takes  pains  to  go  over  the 
various  strong  features  of  it,  even  at 
risk  of  boring  the  insured.  He  always 
keeps  loan  and  cash  values  well  in  the 
background,  expatiating  instead  upon 
the  asset  the  man  has  secured  and  the 
protection  for  his  family  or  estate.  But 
the  agent  who,  as  “salesman”  makes 
quick  sales,  lets  the  policy  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  insured  from  the  office  and, 
indeed,  forgets  all  about  the  insured 
after  he  has  paid  the  premium,  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  number. 

Some  of  the  companies  are  discuss¬ 
ing  seriously  whether,  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  abuse  of  the  privilege,  the  loan 
privilege,  except  for  paying  premium, 
should  not  be  abolished,  but  there  they 
are  up  against  the  modern  legislation 
itself.  The  legislators  believed  thev 
were  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
sured  that  time  they  began  passing 
laws  requiring  that  policies  contain 
this  privilege  and  it  will  be  no  easy 
job  to  disabuse  their  minds,  with  the 
loan  fiends  working  on  the  other  side. 

This  brief  review  of  the  present 
grave  situation  is  enough  to  show  the 
main  causes  of  the  high  lapse  ratio, 
with  all  the  waste  which  that  implies, 
and  also  to  show  that  the  hope  for 
remedy  lies  not  now  with  the  legisla¬ 
tures  but  with  the  companies  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  obliged  to  overcome 
inertia,  to  prevent  stagnation,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  laziness,  to  keep  things  moving, 
but  when  they  put  on  high  pressure 
they  must  know  more  accurately  the 
nature  of  every  part  of  their  great  ma¬ 
chines.  If  they  have  agents — or  “sales¬ 
men,”  if  they  insist  on  calling  them  by 
that  suggestive  name — who  cannot 
stand  the  pressure  without  damaging 
the  whole  institution  of  life  insurance, 
they  should  lose  no  time  in  replacing 
these  weak  parts.  In  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  standards  of  success  for  the 
agents  would  have  to  be  revised  radic¬ 
ally.  Though  the  benefit  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  companies  and  the  agents  would 
be  well  worth  it  in  the  end,  the  “cam¬ 
paign  for  safety”  would  most  likely 
diminish  a  company’s  production  for  a 
time.  The  question  is,  which  of  the 
companies  which  set  the  pace  for  '  new 
business”  will  have  the  courage  to  play 
the  pioneer. 

*  *  * 

Ask  one  hundred  men  ror 
Analyzing  an  outline  of  their  pro- 

One’s  grams  and  ninety-nine 

Self  would  be  unable  to  make 

a  specific  reply,  com¬ 
ments  a  writer  in  the  Fidelity  Field 
Man. 

Take  yourself  as  an  example:  nave 
you  a  definite  set  of  things  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  this  day,  this  week,  this 
month,  this  year;  with  the  list  expand¬ 
ing  into  definite  five  and  ten-year 
cycles? 

And  does  the  program  include  all 
sides  of  your  life? 

Does  it  include  your  soul,  your  home 
and  your  city?  Does  it  include  a  bank 
balance  to-day  and  a  comfortable  com¬ 
petence  in  the  near  future  ?  Have  you 
actual  goals  and  concrete  ideals  that 
you  expect  to  attain  at  a  certain  fixed 
date? 

If  not,  you  are  losing  two  of  the 


greatest  Joys  of  life — the  chase  and  the 

victory. 

The  man  who  “just  does  things  as 
they  come  along,”  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  hard  work  but  rarely  gets 
anywhere.  His  work  piles  up,  the  little 
things  insist  on  their  turn  and  the  big 
things  don’t  “come  along.” 

There  is  just  the  same  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure  that  there  is 
between  a  real  goal  and  wandering. 
Most  men  are  failures;  most  men  are 
wanderers. 

Set  your  mark  for  what  you  need  to 
make  you  and  your  loved  ones  happy. 
Make  the  program  definite  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year — definite  for  each 
day. 

And  do  not  count  a  day  done  until  its 
part  in  the  big  program  is  carried  out 
completely. 

You  can  set  your  own  standards — 
you  can  reach  them. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Mix,  ordinary 
Selling  manager  for  The  Pruden- 
Monthly  tial  in  New  York  City, 
Income  says,  regarding  monthly  in¬ 
come  protection: 

“Suppose  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  you  induce  fifty  men  to  invest  in 
monthly  income  protection  contracts 
for  large  or  small  amounts — that’s  an 
average  of  about  one  man  per  week — 
something  quite  within  your  ability  to 
do — something  that  it  is  very  possible 
for  you  to  accomplish!  That  would 
mean  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
you  would  have  induced  five  hundred 
men  to*  buy  monthly  income  protec¬ 
tion  contracts!  In  the  process  of  time, 
every  one  of  those  men  will  die.  What 
does  that  mean?  Why  it  means  that 
you  you — you  have  been  the  means  of 
furnishing  protection— a  home— a  living 
—a  reasonable  education  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  families!  Five  hundred  widows 
with  their  children — say  twenty-five 
hundred  people  all  told — enough  to 
make  a  good-sized  town!  Twenty-five 
hundred  people  living  in  peace  and  com¬ 
fort  as  a  result  of  your  efforts! 

“Now,  don’t  smile  and  tell  me  that 
that’s  a  fairy  tale,  for  I  tell  you  it 
isn’t!  You  can  do  it,  and  if  you  do  it 
—well,  you  wouldn’t  trade  places  with 
the  richest  man  in  the  country,  for  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  man’s  life  is 
not  what  he  has  acquired  but  what  he 
has  done — more  particularly  what  he 
has  done  for  others!  You  don’t  dis¬ 
pute  that  statement,  do  you?  Which 
is  better— to  acquire  a  million  dollars 
or  to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
peace  and  comfort  to  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred— to  a  thousand  people — to  five 
hundred  people  for  that  matter— which 
is  better? 

“I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  that  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  along  these  lines  for  a  purpose 
and  that  purpose  is  two-fold— first  to 
try  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  real  worth 
this  wonderful  thing — monthly  in¬ 
come  protection!  It’s  so  plain  and 
simple  and  yet  so  very  wonderful!  Sec¬ 
ondly,  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  help 
you  to  look  at  your  work  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point-  of  view — from  a  higher 
point— a  broader  one!  The  higher  and 
the  broader  it  is,  the  more  you’re  going 
tc  love  your  work— the  more  effective 
you  re  going  to  be— the  more  good 
you  11  do  and  the  greater  will  be  your 
profit! 


one  hundred  families  than  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  fortune!  The  latter  is  perish¬ 
able  but  the  former  goes  on  and  on, 
spreading  its  good  influences  down 
through  the  centuries! 

“Tell  me — isn’t  the  selling  of  month¬ 
ly  income  protection  infinitely  worth 
while?” 


WILMER’S  ARGUMENTS 


Some  Old  Questions  Succinctly  and 
Successfully  Put  by  Agents  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“Become  saturated  with  the  monthly 
income  protection  idea  and  it’ll  take 
your  business  right  out  of  the  realm  of 
the  commonplace  and  the  prosaic — it’ll 
clothe  it  with  romance — better  than 
that,  it’ll  clothe  it  with  beneficence! 
Let  it  be  your  object  in  life — your  ideal 
to  strive  to  bring  comfort  to  as  many 
homes  as  you  can  in  this  broad  land! 
Its  a  wonderful  and  an  inspiring 
thought  that  you  have  the  power  to 
do  it! 


General  Agent  Arthur  P.  Wilmer,  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  found  these  arguments  ef¬ 
fective  in  getting  Ordinary,  and  has 
handed  them  to  his  special  agents  for 
use. 

1.  What  income  would  your  family 
have  if  you  should  die  to-morrow? 
Would  they  be  assured  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  man 
who,  possessing  a  wife,  children  and 
mortgage  burdened  property,  has  not 
provided  his  family  with  life  insurance 
protection? 

3.  Insurance  is  independence  for  life 
purchased  by  easy  instalments.  Endow¬ 
ment  insurance  is  the  sure  foundation 
for  the  young  man’s  success. 

4.  Most  men  buy  fire  insurance  to 
protect  a  dwelling,  a  barn  or  some  fur¬ 
niture  which  can  be  replaced.  Many 
do  not  carry  insurance  to  protect  much 
more  valuable  possessions — a  wife  and 
children. 

5.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  medical  ex¬ 
amination?  Why?  If  you  are  an  aver¬ 
age  risk  you  will  be  accepted;  if  not, 
you  should  know  it  immediately  and 
correct  the  cause.  It  costs  you  nothing 
to  be  examined;  it  may  save  your  life. 

6.  Life  insurance  does  not  concern 
you  if  you  are  sure  you  will  never  die, 
otherwise  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  those  you  love. 

7.  The  older  you  are  when  you  insure 
the  larger  premium  you  will  have  to 
pay.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
insure  now. 

8.  You  say  you  don’t  want  insurance 
now.  You  will  take  the  risk  of  another 
year  or  two.  My  friend,  not  you  but 
your  wife  is  carrying  that  risk.  Can 
you  afford  to  let  her  do  it? 


“I  de<T  any  man  who  really  devotes 
his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  monthly 
Income  protection  to  remain  cold  or 
indifferent  to  it — it’s  bound  to  make 
you  glow  and  boil  and  bubble  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  more  you  dwell  upon  it! 

“If  your  idea  of  living  is  the  right 
one,  you  would  infinitely  rather  be  the 
means  of  bringing  protection  to  even 
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THE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 


(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’* 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  In  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  In  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
SoatEern  Lite  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  811,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,658.95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organisation .  15,428,933.48 

Is  Paying  Its  Policyholders  over . . . $1,850,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  UVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  01  THE 


General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


or  ©oston  MAasACHuscrr© 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  P«s- 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

106  William  St.,  New  York  0 (ty 


PRUDENTIAL  INS.  CO. 

NOW  FORTY  YEARS  OLD 


ANNIVERSARY  HELD  IN  NEWARK 

Company  Has  Paid  $337,000,000  to  Pol¬ 
icyholders — 13,000,000  Policies 
in  Force 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
its  organization  Wednesday,  October 
13.  At  the  home  offices  in  Newark  ex¬ 
ercises  were  held  in  the  large  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  with  President  Forrest  F. 
Dryden,  the  officers  and  the  clerical 
staff  in  attendance. 

In  the  hundreds  of  branch  office 
agents  made  the  event  an  opportunity 
for  felicitation  and  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  were  received  by  President  Dry- 
den  congratulating  the  Company  on  its 
anniversary. 

John  F.  Dryden's  Statue  Draped 

The  memorial  statue  of  Founder. John 
F.  Dryden  in  the  corridor  at  the  home 
office  was  draped  in  garlands  of  laurel, 
American  Beauty  roses  and  lillies  of 
the  valley  with  palm  leaves,  bearing  a 
satin  streamer  with  golden  letters 
1875-1915,  all  a  tribute  from  the  officers 
of  the  Company. 

At  the  noon  exercises  the  Prudential 
ode  was  sung  by  nearly  1,000  voices, 
also  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
There  was  instrumental  music  and 
quartette  singing  and  many  interesting 
slides  thrown  on  the  screen  depicting 
the  history  of  the  Company  from  its 
birth  in  Newark  in  1875  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Bank  Building,  812 
Broad  street,  to  the  present  day.  The 
first  application  for  Industrial  Insur¬ 
ance  written  in  America  was  shown. 
This  application  was  made  to  the  Pru¬ 
dential  by  William  R.  Drake,  a  Newark 
banker  and  secured  by  John  F.  Dry¬ 
den,  founder  of  the  Prudential  and 
pioneer  of  industrial  insurance  in 
America. 

Pictures  were  also  shown  of  the 
first  home  office,  the  present  buildings, 
the  first  ordinary  application,  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  Founder  Dryden,  the 
eight  different  Prudential  Old  Guard 
badges,  which  organization  now  has 
7,300  members.  Views  of  the  Company’s 
infirmary,  recreation  rooms,  libra¬ 
ry  and  noonday  concerts,  the  employes 
orchestra,  the  educational  classes,  en¬ 
tertainment  courses  and  other  welfare 
work  were  put  on  the  screen  amid  the 
vociferous  applause  of  the  audience. 
A  glimpse  of  the  1916  Prudential  Girl 
was  shown  as  well  as  the  Company’s 
new  Weekly  Income  policy  by  which 
workingmen  can  guarantee  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  their  salaries  for  six  months 
after  death. 

Number  “40”  in  Electric  Figures 

The  number  “40”  in  big  electric  fig¬ 
ures  over  the  stage  and  President  For¬ 
rest  F.  Dryden’s  picture  as  well  as 
Founder  Dryden’s  appreciation  of  the 
home  office  staff  received  long  ap¬ 
plause.  Appropriate  selections  were 
rendered  by  a  female  quartette,  a  male 
quartette  and  a  string  quartette  and 
the  large  audience  sang  verses  espe¬ 
cially  written  for  the  anniversary  by 
Joseph  D.  Maher  of  the  Ordinary 
mathematical  department. 

There  were  very  few  persons  forty 
years  ago  who  had  the  remotest  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Company’s  future  great¬ 
ness.  Indeed  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  life  insurance  business  very  few 
concerns  have  established  themselves 
so  solidly  in  the  esteem  and  service  of 
the  people,  or  have  made  as  great  a 
record  for  public  usefulness. 

The  Prudential  has  paid  to  its  policy¬ 
holders  or  their  beneficiaries  over  337 
million  dollars  and  it  has  over  thirteen 
million  policies  in  force. 


Manager  J.  Cunningham  of  the  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  office  of  the  Colonial  Life,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  transfered 
to  the  Easton,  Pa.  district.  The  trans¬ 
fer  was  made  at  Mr.  Cunningham’s  re¬ 
quest  as  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
former  home  city. 


FACTS  ABOUT  APPLYING 
INCOME  SETTLEMENTS 


GROWING  USE  OF  THESE  OPTIONS 


Illustrations  of  Their  Application  Pro¬ 
viding  Income  for  Wife,  or  Wife 
and  Child 


New  settlement  options  have  been 
incorporated  in  all  of  the  policies  of  the 
Bankers  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  except 
“monthly  income,”  among  the  optional 
settlements  being  one  which  enables 
the  policyholder  to  have  the  principal 
sum  paid  after  death  to  the  beneficiary 
as  a  life  income.  The  amount  of  the 
income  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
beneficiary  at  the  time  of  the  insured’s 
death. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  income  features  of  life  insurance, 
considerable  interest  attaches  to  the 
operation  of  the  income  form  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  there  is  given  below  illustra¬ 
tions  of  three  assumed  cases  based  on 
the  Bankers’  Life  option  form,  each  in¬ 
volving  $10,000  on  the  life  of  a  man 
forty-five  years  old,  having  a  wife  forty- 
two  years  old.  These  illustrations  are 
made  by  G.  S.  Nollen,  secretary  and 
actuary  of  the  company. 

Providing  an  Income  for  the  Wife 

First:  If  there  are  no  children,  the 
insured  will  be  desirous  of  furnishing 
as  large  an  income  as  possible  for  his 
wife,  and  yet  he  would  hardly  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  all  of  the  money  forfeited 
in  case  his  wife  should  happen  to  die 
soon  after  he  did.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
come  option  would  apply,  with  pay¬ 
ments  guaranteed  to  the  wife  during 
her  entire  lifetime,  or  if  she  should  die 
before  receiving  payments  for  ten  years 
the  company  to  continue  the  payments 
for  the  balance  of  the  ten  year  period 
in  any  event,  or  then  to  pay  one  sum 
equal  to  the  discounted  value  of  those 
remaining  payments.  If  the  insured 
should  die  the  first  year,  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  would  be  forty-two  years  old,  and, 
therefore,  would  receive  |44.50  (ten 
times  the  amount  in  the  table)  per 
month  as  long  as  she  lives,  or  if  the 
insured  should  die  the  second  year,  the 
beneficiary  would  be  forty-three  years 
old,  and  she  would  receive  $45.20  per 
month  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  if  she 
should  die  before  the  monthly  payments 
had  been  made  for  the  ten  years,  the 
company  would  continue  the  payments 
to  complete  that  period,  or  rather  would 
pay  to  the  executors  or  administrators 
of  the  beneficiary  the  single  sum  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  payments  for  the  balance  of  the 
ten  years. 

Including  Provision  for  a  Child 

Second:  Suppose  there  is  one  child 
ten  years  old.  The  insured  would  de¬ 
sire  the  income  payments  guaranteed 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  give  the  child 
an  income  during  his  or  her  dependent 
years  as  well  as  to  give  the  mother  an 
income  for  life.  This  case  would  be 
covered  by  having  the  payments  guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  years.  Because  of  having  the  pay¬ 
ments  guaranteed  for  not  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  years,  each  monthly  payment 
would  have  to  be  slightly  less  than 
under  the  first  case  above  given.  Of 
course,  the  wife  might  live  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  or  even  longer  after 
the  insured’s  death,  and  it  is  most  prob¬ 
able  that  the  company  would  have  to 
make  payments  just  as  long  under  one 
arrangement  as  under  another  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  a  small  chance  that 
the  wife  might  die  within  ten  years  af¬ 
ter  the  insured’s  death  rather  than 
within  fifteen  years,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  a  small  difference  between  the 
payments  under  those  two  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  payments  under  the  two 
options  are  mathematically  equivalent. 
In  this  case  if  the  insured  should  die 
the  first  year  the  wife  would  be  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  $44.30  per  month  during  her  en¬ 
tire  lifetime,  or  in  event  of  her  death 
before  payments  had  been  made  for  fif¬ 
teen  full  years,  the  payments  could 
then  be  continued  for  the  remainder  of 


that  time  to  the  child  so  as  to  give  the 
child  the  benefit  of  the  income. 

If  the  insured  should  die  the  second 
year,  of  course  the  beneficiary  would 
be  one  year  older  and  the  payments 
would  be  $44.90  per  month,  etc.,  payable 
for  life  or  not  less  than  fifteen  years. 

When  the  Child  is  Young 

Third:  Suppose  there  is  one  child 
less  than  five  years  old.  In  this  case 
it  would  he  desirable  to  have  the  pay¬ 
ments  guaranteed  for  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years  in  event  of  the  wife’s 
death  prior  to  that  time.  That  is,  in 
case  of  the  insured’s  death  the  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  made  as  long  as  the 
wife  should  live,  but  if  the  wife  should 
die  before  such  payments  had  been 
made  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
the  payments  would  then  be  continued 
for  the  balance  of  that  period  and  could 
bo  given  to  the  child.  In  this  case 
again,  each  monthly  payment  would  be 
smaller  than  each  payment  under  the 


other  two  arrangements  outlined,  be¬ 
cause  although  the  company  would  he 
guaranteeing  to  make  the  payments 
during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  wife, 
it  would  be  guaranteeing  also  to  make 
the  payments  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  in  case  of  the  wife’s  death  at  any 
time  during  that  period. 

In  case  of  the  insured’s  death  the 
first  year,  the  beneficiary  being  forty- 
two  years  old,  would  receive  a  life  in¬ 
come  of  $42.60  per  month,  and  in  case 
the  wife  should  die  before  payments 
had  been  made  for  that  period,  the  pay¬ 
ments  could  then  be  continued  to  the 
child  for  the  remainder  of  the  period. 
O*  course,  if  the  insured  should  live 
ten  years,  the  beneficiary  would  then 
be  fifty-two  years  old  and  upon  the  in¬ 
sured’s  death  at  that  time  the  wife 
would  receive  a  life  income  of  $46.60 
per  month;  that  income  being  payable 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  even  if 
the  wife  did  not  live  that  long. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  SPECIAL  AGENTS 

That  local  agents  do  not  generally  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  conclusions  made  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  by  Frederick  V.  Bruns,  the 
Syracuse  agent  who  declared  that  he 
had  learned  very  little  in  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  special  agents,  is  evidenced 
in  letters  received  by  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter,  some  of  which  are  written 
for  publication  and  others  are  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature. 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  hear  a  man 
speak  his  mind,  while  such  a  frank 
statement  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Bruns 
required  considerable  audacity.  He 
made  a  sweeping  characterization 
against  a  large  class  of  men  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  a  statement  which  would  be 
widely  criticized,  which  was  of  a  most 
unpopular  nature,  and  about  which  he 
will  hear  for  some  time  to  come.  His 
sincerity  is  a  matter  for  commenda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bruns  is  young,  energetic, 
and  of  an  emotional  nature,  which 
drives  him  on  if  any  subject  engrosses 
his  attention.  It  is  doubtful  if  ten 
years  from  to-day  he  would  make  a 
speech  similar  to  that  delivered  in  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

The  best  answer  to  Mr.  Bruns’  accu¬ 
sation,  which  questions  the  value  of 
the  special  agent,  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  thousands  of  special  agents.  The 
companies  are  pretty  shiewd  judges  of 
what  they  want.  If  they  did  not  think 
the  specials  an  important  cog  in  the 
underwriting  wheel  the  special  agent 
would  rapidly  disappear  as  a  class.  It 
should  also  be  recalled  that  there  are 
thousands  of  young  men  in  insurance 
offices  that  have  as  their  goal  a  special 
agency  berth.  These  young  men  have 
worked  hard  for  the  honors  and  the 
companies  have  had  a  considerable  field 
from  which  to  choose.  This  means  that 
an  appointment  as  a  special  agent  is 
an  honor  in  itself. 

The  special  is  an  all  ’round  man,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  many  of  his  duties 
have  been  taken  away  by  adjustment 
bureaus,  rating  organizations,  and  in¬ 
spection  service.  However,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  local  agent  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  one  too,  makes  the  bald  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  received  little  help 
from  the  specials,  and  Mr.  Bruns  must 
be  at  least  given  a  hearing  because  no 
one  can  deny  that  he  is  intelligent  and 
successful.  If  it  is  true  that  no  special 
agent  has  been  able  to  teach  Mr.  Bruns 
anything,  his  case  is  at  least  worthy  of 


consideration  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  devot¬ 
ing  considerable  .-.pace  this  week  to  a 
discussion  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
some  men  in  the  field,  who  are  mere 
premium  grabbers,  who  do  not  know 
the  business  as  they  should,  who  are 
careless,  and  who  could  be  of  a  great 
deal  more  assistance  thar  they  are.  In 
indicting  an  entire  class  for  the  sins  of 
a  few  many  will  think  that  Mr.  Bruns 
went  too  far. 


“ELIMINATE  THE  FRILLS” 
Under  the  above  title  “The  Field” 
published  by  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  refers  to  the  practice  of  talking 
ab  ut  adjuncts  to  life  insurance  instead 
of  the  real  thing  when  trying  to  sell  it. 
There  is  vastly  more  truth  than  fiction 
in  this  argument. 

“Dividends”  are  interesting  and  have 
a  decided  bearing  in  the  determination 
oi  net  cost,  but  they  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  as  the  value  of  the 
policy  to  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
at  death  or  maturity. 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  cash  sur¬ 
render  and  loan  values,  and  total  disa¬ 
bility  clauses.  The  percentage  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  become  totally  disabled  to 
the  extent  of  receiving  benefits  under  a 
total  disability  clause  is  so  small  one 
needs  a  telescope  to  see  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  monthly  statements  issued 
by  life  insurance  companies  record  the 
need  for  the  payment  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  because  of  deaths  among  policy¬ 
holders.  That  is  the  real  value  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  life  insurance  policy  and 
the  agent  who  has  gotten  entangled 
in  frills  is  missing  the  mark  by  a  long 
way.  We  quote  from  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to: 

“Selling  death  claims  and  incomes 
— not  cash  values  and  dividends’’  is 
the  program  followed  out  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  underwriters  who  keep  the 
prospective  insurer’s  attention  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  salient  features  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  average  man.  The  late 
Edward  B.  Phelps  has  tersely  summa¬ 
rized  this  thought  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

In  so  far  as  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  certainty  in  human  affairs, 
sound  life  insurance  might  be  said 
to  be  the  most  certain,  and  most 
mathematically-guaranteed,  of  all 
human  institutions,  thus  proving 
the  entire  accuracy  of  the  “Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary’s”  primary  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  “insure”  as  “to 
make  sure.”  And,  to  reiterate  the 
statement  made  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  that  fact — 
fact,  not  argument — should  be  the 
keynote  of  every  life  insurance 
agent’s  presentation  of  his  propo¬ 
sition.  So-called  dividends  to  pol¬ 
icyholders,  the  various  options 
and  privileges,  and  all  the  other 
minor  points  and  attractions  on 
which  some  agents  are  apt  to  di¬ 
late,  are  merely  the  furbelows  and 
flounces  of  life  insurance,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  foreground 
is  a  case  of  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Any  man  who  has 
even  the  faintest  attributes  of  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  be  anxious 
to  secure  for  his  wife  and  family 
the  greatest  possible  security  for 
the  future,  however  careless  about 
his  own  and  the  general  welfare  he 
may  be. 

On  the  same  topic  we  quote  the  edi¬ 
torial  comment  of  the  “Insurance 
World:" 

In  this  connection,  is  it  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  away  from  divi- 
x  dends,  etc.,  as  much  as  possible, 


T.  LOUIS  HANSEN 


T.  Louis  Hansen,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Germania  Life,  is  one  of 
the  interesting  group  of  men  at  the 
home  office  who  have  spent  a  great 
many  years  of  their  lives  with  that  fa¬ 
mous  institution. 

While  Mr.  Hansen  is  a  young  man  it 
is  exactly  twenty  years  ago  that  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Germania  and 
took  his  first  position.  This  was  in  the 
actuarial  department.  Mr.  Hansen  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  country  sometime  before, 
his  education  having  been  in  some  of 
the  best  private  and  government 
schools  in  Denmark.  While  he  had  a 
good  head  for  actuarial  work,  his  real 
ambition  was  to  mix  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  agency  problems  interested 
him  from  the  start. 

He  made  a  thorough  study  of  agency 
conditions,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
agency  department  in  January,  1910,  as 
assistant  to  the  then  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  His  liking  for  field  work  was 
there  given  full  play  and  in  May,  1914, 
lie  was  made  superintendent  of  agen¬ 
cies.  His  fundamental  knowledge  of 
insurance  and  field  conditions  have 
made  him  a  helpful  visitor  to  a  large 
agency  corps. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Hegeman,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  has  purchased  a 
twelve-story  apartment  house  on  the 
upper  West  Side  in  New  York  City.  In 
discussing  real  estate  activities  of  the 
Metropolitan,  the  New  York  Sun  said 
this  week:  “The  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  'Company  has  for  years  been 
a  leader  in  financing  the  upbuilding 
of  the  fine  apartment  sections  of  New 
York  City.”  The  part  that  the  life 
insurance  companies  have  played  in 
making  New  York  City  a  great  and 
beautiful  metropolis  is  a  chapter  of  de¬ 
cided  interest  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Another  real  estate  story  of  interest 
the  past  week  has  been  the  decision  of 
President  Wilson  to  spend  his  summers 
in  the  old  John  A.  McCall  house  in 
Long  Branch. 


and  talk  more  about  the  benefits 
of  life  insurance?  In  acceding  to 
demands  for  policy  frills,  fanciful 
prospects  of  large  returns,  etc.,  is 
there  not  a  possibility  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  chances  of  a  sale?  The 
average  man  is  clear  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  there  is  need  for  and 
value  in  protection.  The  individ¬ 
ual,  firm  or  corporation  may  have 
ambitions  that  require  time  for 
consummation.  How  about  that 
“time”?  Given  positive  assurance 
of  life  and  the  average  business 
man  might  hesitate  about  taking 
out  life  insurance. 


Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Buffalo  bar,  has  been  appointed 
counsel  for  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year.  Buffalo  men  say  that 
this  is  one  of  tne  most  admirable  ap¬ 
pointments  made  for  the  department. 
Superintendent  Phillips  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  were  both  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  where  the  latter 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  of  such  other  eminent 
lawyers  as  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham.  The  appointment  evidently  grew 
out  of  the  good  impression  made  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  this  convention.  Mr. 
Lincoln  intents  his  legal  talents  from 
his  father  who  was  the  adviser  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  Morton,  Black  and  Roosevelt. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Childs,  who  as  announced 
in  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  will  for 
the  present  supervise  the  agency  affairs 
ci  the  Columbian  National,  became 
head  of  the  Columbian  National  Life 
a<-  a  very  critical  period  in  the  com¬ 
pany  s  history.  It  was  a  job  requiring 
a  strong  executive.  While  making  no 
pretence  of  possessing  anything  like  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  life  insura.nce 
business,  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  to 
admit  the  need  for  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  proved 
a  fine  student.  However,  he  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  himself  to  be  a  man  capable 
of  handling  large  tasks  and  he  buckled 
down  to  the  re-organization  of  the  Col¬ 
umbian  National  in  a  manner  that  won 
for  him  a  place  among  successful  life 
insurance  executives.  Mr.  Childs  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  and  one  of  his  strong  con¬ 
victions  and  business  practices  will 
stand  him  to  good  purpose  in  dealing 
with  agency  matters.  He  has  made  it 
a  practice  in  his  private  business  life 
to  invest  in  men  rather  than  corporate 
possibilities.  Where  a  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  reliable  said  he  could  ac¬ 
complish  certain  definite,  satisfactory 
results,  Mr.  Childs  unhesitatingly  in¬ 
vested  his  money.  In  this  manner,  he 
has  made  a  study  of  human  nature  that 
will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  handling 
agents. 

*  *  * 

D.  A.  Henderson,  of  D.  A.  Henderson 
&  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  in  his  earlier 
days  a  clever  professional  baseball 
player.  He  does  an  unusually  large 
business.  D.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  some¬ 
time  ago  took  over  the  John  W.  Cheney 
&  Co.  agency,  and  the  Henderson 
agency  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  State.  Most  of  the  companies  in 
the  agency  are  leaders. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Hoyt,  vice-president  of  the 
Missouri  State  Life,  became  identified 
with  the  life  insurance  business 
through  an  eager  desire  for  work — 
activity.  He  had  an  interest  in  a  large 
store  and  one  day  while  standing  in 
fi  ont  of  a  large  window  facing  the 
street  waiting  for  customers  to  come 
in,  and  incidentally  looking  at  the 
crowds  rushing  back  and  forth,  most 
or  them  apparently  having  all  the 
business  they  could  attend  to,  he  was 
seized  with  a  longing  to  get  out  where 
he  too  might  seek  business.  He  found 
a  place  for  his  ambition  in  the  life  in¬ 
surance  field  and  none  will  deny  that 
he  has  made  good  with  a  bang.  Mr. 
Hoyt  is  a  hustler,  and  sets  the  pace 
for  the  very  best  men  among  the 
agency  force  of  the  aggressive  institu¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  identified. 

*  *  * 

George  Taylor,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity, 
has  been  confined  in  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  for  the  past  two 
weeks  with  typhoid  fever.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  from  the  hospital  that  he  is  out  of 
danger,  but  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  return  to  his  office  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


TIERNEY’S  HONDURAS  REPORT  has  recently  installed  a  new  water  sys- 

_  which  is  supplied  from  a  mountain 

MADE  MAPS  OF  SEVEN  TOWNS  ?tream  six  miles  from  the  city.  Other 

improvements,  such  as  sewerage,  have 
also  been  made. 

Mr.  Tierney  said  that  as  a  rule  the 
stocks  are  under-insured,  but  the  build¬ 
ings  themselves  are  fairly  well  covered. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  the  Law  Union  &  Rock  adjuster 
said  that  it  was  considered  strong. 
Members  of  the  militia  are  performing 
police  duties,  and  are  much  respected, 
with  the  result  that  good  order  pre¬ 
vails. 


Five  British  and  Two  American  Com¬ 
panies  Write  There — Organized 
a  Fire  Department 

Robert  F.  Tierney,  adjuster  of  the 
Law  Union  &  Rock,  has  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  report  on  insurance  condi¬ 
tions  in  Honduras,  which  country  he 
visited  to  make  maps  of  the  leading 
cities  and,  incidentally,  to  adjust  a  loss. 
Mr.  Tierney  visited  seven  towns  in  all, 
and  his  trips  along  the  Coast  were 
made  in  gasoline  boats  at  night,  sitting 
in  a  chair,  the  craft  being  propelled 
by  negroes,  most  of  the  trips  being  an 
all-night  journey.  To  visit  the  inte¬ 
rior  he  went  either  on  muleback  or 
by  handcar. 

Yet,  despite  this  rude  method  of 
transportation  Honduras  is  a  prosper¬ 
ous  country  and  many  of  its  residents 
are  piling  up  fortunes  from  bananas, 
mahogany,  chicle  or  hides.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  chicle  industry  there  would 
not  be  so  much  chewing  gums  used  in 
America,  which  would  indeed  cause  a 
sensation  among  the  stenographers 
and  office  boys  of  New  York. 

Agents  Cannot  Bind 

In  Honduras  there  are  no  regular 
agents  in  the  American  sense,  that  is, 
no  out  and  out  risk  binders.  When  a 
nan  wants  to  place  insurance  he  goes 
to  a  local  business  man  who  holds  the 
agency  of  an  American  car,  typewriter, 
steamship  line,  etc.,  and  places  his  ap¬ 
plication.  If  he  wants  a  rush  insur¬ 
ance  cover  the  Honduras  representa¬ 
tive  cables  to  the  insurance  office. 
The  assured  pays  for  the  cable  toll.  If 
there  is  no  rush — and  there  generally 
isn’t — the  application  is  sent  by  mail. 
In  one  city  there  is  an  office  called 
The  Insurance  Office,  but  in  this  case, 
also,  the  representative  merely  acts  as 
broker.  Rates  are  generally  3  per  cent., 
but  in  La  Ceiba,  where  there  is  new 
and  modern  construction,  individual 
rates  are  sometimes  made  on  individ¬ 
ual  application  by  the  home  offices. 

1914  Conflagration 

The  lire  record  was  pretty  good  un¬ 
til  the  1914  conflagration,  at  which 
time  the  companies  paid  out  $600,000  in 
losses.  At  that  time  several  companies 
withdrew,  but  some  of  them  re-entered, 
at  a  later  date.  At  the  present  time 
five  foreign  companies  and  two  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  do  the  business. 

Following  the  conflagration  in  La 
Ceiba,  which  wiped  out  fifteen  blocks, 
there  was  a  great  change  in  building 
construction,  and  the  section  is  being 
gradually  rebuilt  of  concrete.  Else¬ 
where  in  Honduras  the  construction 
for  the  most  part  is  weather  board  on 
studding,  with  no  interior  finish  and 
with  corrugated  iron  or  zinc  roofs. 

Talks  for  Fire  Department 
There  is  no  fire  department  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  but  while  in  La 
Ceiba  Mr.  Tierney  sent  out  a  circular 
in  reference  to  the  organization  of 
such  a  department.  A  meeting  was 
called,  attended  later  by  the  Governor, 
other  local  officials  and  by  business 
men,  most  of  whom  by  the  way,  are 
either  Spaniards,  or  Spanish  descent 
or  negroes.  Mr.  Tierney  outlined  his 
plan,  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  organization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  funds  were  collected  for  the 
purpose.  La  Ceiba  is  progressive,  and 


CUTTER  ARRANGEMENT? 


Reported  That  Arrangement  Has  Been 
Made  to  Dismiss  Appeal  in  Suit 
Against  Exchange 


It  is  understood  that  an  arrangement 
has  been  arrived  at  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  appeal  taken  by  G.  P.  Cutter,  the 
Eighth  Avenue  insurance  man,  from 
Justice  Greenebaum’s  judgment  ren¬ 
dered  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange  in  Cutter’s  suit 
against  the  Exchange;  and  it  is  also 
understood  that  Mr.  Cutter  is  no  longer 
branch  manager  for  any  exchange  com¬ 
panies. 


MIDDLE  DEPARTMENT 


Some  Changes  Regarding  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Jurisdiction— W.  P.  Long  an 
Honorary  Member 


SOME  OF  THE  STARS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  UNION  SHIELD 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  20.— The  Under¬ 
writer  Asociation  of  the  Middle  Dis¬ 
trict  met  here  to-day.  Seven  were 
elected  to  membership.  William  P. 
Long  s  name  was  added  to  the  honor¬ 
ary  roll.  It  was  agreed  to  change  the 
rules  so  that  the  three  counties  in  West 
Virginia  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Middle  District  have  similar  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  West  Virginia  Association. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  rules 
committee  is  announced  for  next  week. 


BALTIMORE  MERGER 


WILL  START  MORE  ACTIONS 


Insley  &  Co.  and  McComas  &  Kroh  Adamson  Emphatic  About  Making  New 
Consolidate  Agencies— F.  W.  York  Landlord  Realize  Respon- 

McComas  Elected  President  sibility  for  Fires 


ARTHUR 


F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  INC., 
MOVES 

The  growth  of  the  agency  of  Arthur 
F.  Houts  &  Company,  Inc.,  necessitated 
the  moving  of  that  office  from  its  for¬ 
mer  quarters  at  123  William  Street  to 
?0  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  where 
the  agency  now  occupies  a  large  suite 
o£  rooms  on  the  13th  floor.  The  office 
has  also  been  completely  equipped  with 
new  mahogany  furniture  and  cabinets 
throughout. 


The  two  Baltimore  insurance  agen¬ 
cies  of  J.  W.  P.  Insley  &  Co.  and  Mc¬ 
Comas  &  Kroh  have  combined  their 
businesses  under  the  name  of  McCo¬ 
mas,  Kroh,  Insley  &  Co.,  Incorporated. 

Officers  elected  are  F.  W.  McComas, 
president;  J.  W.  P.  Insley,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  H.  S.  Kroh,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  This  brings  together  two  large 
agencies. 

The  companies  which  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  new  agency  are  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  New  Haven;  the  Agricultural; 
Masachusetts  Fire  and  Marine;  Com¬ 
monwealth;  New  York  and  the  Union 
Casualty.  Their  offices  will  be  in  the 
Abell  Building. 


DISCUSS  L.  &  L.  SCHEDULE 

A  conference  between  the  rating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  England  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange  and  a  committee  of  the 
Eastern  Union  was  held  at  84  William 
Street,  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday 
at  which  time  the  new  Larter  &  Lem¬ 
mon  rating  schedule  was  discussed. 


ESCAPED  WITH  THEIR  LIVES 

A  German  band  wandered  into  Wil¬ 
liam  Street  on  Saturday  morning  last 
and  serenaded  the  building  of  two 
British  fire  companies.  There  were  no 
casualties. 


BOSTON  BOARD  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Board  takes  place  early  in  November 
and  unusual  interest  attaches  to  it  in 
that  President  E.  F.  Woods  is  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  Usually  there 
is  a  well  defined  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  particular  underwriter  for  the  honor, 
but  this  year  it  appears  to  be  an  abso¬ 
lutely  open  field.  The  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Shepherd  M.  Crain 
Walter  S.  Gierasch,  W.  H.  Rogers,  J. 
M.  Carney  and  Walter  B.  Henderson, 
which  in  itself  contains  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  timber  since  none  has  filled  the 
office.  Mr.  Rogers,  however,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  own,  has  declined  the  honor. 


Robert  Adamson,  Fire  Commissioner 
of  New  York,  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  this  week: 

“In  respect  to  our  efforts  to  hold  the 
individual  responsible  for  fires  which 
occur  in  his  premises,  we  are  following 
up  the  plan  of  bringing  action  in  cases 
similar  to  the  first  one  which  we  insti¬ 
tuted  here  against  a  landlord  who 
ignored  our  orders,  and  with  which 
case  the  insurance  fraternity  is 
familiar. 

“I  am  also  having  prepared  an  ordi¬ 
nance  for  introduction  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  making  it  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  for  any  one  to  throw  away 
a  lighted  cigar,  cigarette  or  match  in¬ 
side  any  building,  area  or  enclosure 
where  people  congregate.  This  latter 
matter  is  not  quite  matured,  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  it  before  the  Board  of  Al¬ 
dermen  as  soon  as  the  budget  is  out 
of  the  way.” 


COST  OF  EXTINGUISHING  FIRES 

All  the  cities  in  the  United  States 
are  being  asked  by  the  Federal  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau: 

“How  much  did  it  cost  the  city  for 
water  to  extinguish  fires  last  year?” 

When  the  city  of  Newark  was  re¬ 
quested  to  answer  the  question  a  few 
days  ago  the  officials  guessed  anywhere 
from  $1,000  to  $100,000.  Finally  some¬ 
one  decided  it  was  just  $4,227. 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

3>-39  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  John  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

_  Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

3S-I0  CLINTON  STREET  -  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  -  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
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.  'JCATIONAL  RESULTS 


E.  R.  HARDY  TELLS  OF  PROGRESS 


Address  at  First  Meeting  of  Baltimore 
Insurance  Society  Held  Last 
Friday 


The  Insurance  Society  of  Baltimore 
held  its  first  meeting  last  Friday.  John 
T.  Stone,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty,  is  president  of  the  Society 
and  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  plans  for  a  series  of  edu¬ 
cational  lectures  similar  to  those  of 
the  New  York  Society.  E.  R.  Hardy, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Society,  was  present  and  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  using  ‘  The  Insurance  Society — 
Its  Aim  and  Scope”  for  his  subject. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  address  was  as  here  given 
in  part. 

Insurance  in  the  Universities 

“Some  thirty  years  ago,  Joseph 
Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  sufficient  funds 
to  establish  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi¬ 
nance.  It  stood  practically  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  school  for  twenty  years.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  the  School  of  Commerce 
ol  the  New  York  University  was  found¬ 
ed  and  since  that  date  has  seen  many 
others  arrive,  a  large  number  of  which 
have  been  patented  after  its  own  or¬ 
ganization.  These  schools  try  to  teach 
the  fundamental  principles  which  un¬ 
derlie  business  methods  and  endeavor 
to  give  a  general  broad  course  so  as  to 
prevent  the  student  from  becoming  too 
narrow  in  his  outlook. 

“The  first  suggestion  that  I  have 
found  that  insurance  should  be  taught 
in  the  universities  was  in  an  address 
delivered  by  I.  M.  Holman  before  the 
Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  the 
Northwest  in  1887.  It  was  ten  years 
later  before  this  idea  bore  fruit.  A 
course  in  insurance  was  established  by 
the  late  Charlton  Lewis  at  Harvard  in 
1897,  and  this  has  been  credited  with 
being  the  first  insurance  course  ever 
given  in  a  university.  At  the  present 
time  no  less  than  forty  universities 
and  schools  are  giving,  in  one  form 
or  another,  instruction  in  insurance. 
In  some  cases  it  is  a  general  course 
of  lectures  and  in  other  cases  details 
are  gone  into  quite  fully. 

Purpose  of  Insurance  Societies 

“In  common  with  all  other  lines  of 
business,  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  insurance  have  formed  organizations. 
Some  have  been  national  in  character, 
have  covered  a  series  of  States,  one 
State  or  perhaps  a  city.  The  group  of 
societies  that  I  desire  to  accentuate 
particularly  are  those  which  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  purpose  and  that 
purpose  is  education.  Abroad,  the  in¬ 
surance  societies  are  usually  known  as 
institutes,  but  in  the  United  States, 
that  name  has  been  adopted  by  one 
only — our  distinguished  associate,  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford. 

“The  earliest  insurance  society  or¬ 
ganized  was  the  one  founded  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  in  1873.  Many  years 
passed  before  the  next  one  was  found¬ 
ed,  but,  once  started,  they  spread  rap¬ 
idly  and  now  we  find  institutions  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
several  other  of  the  larger  English  cit¬ 
ies,  also  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin.  The  British  Colonies  are  well 
represented  with  institutes  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  Toronto,  Cape  Town,  Melbourne, 
and  Aukland. 

“So  far  as  membership  in  these  societies  is 
concerned,  it  varies  from  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  some  cases  to  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  in  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  support  such  a  society  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  be  large — but  there  must  be,  whether 
the  membership  be  large  or  small,  a  keen 
interest  in  the  objects  for  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  stands,  and  a  large  amount  of  zeal.  Num¬ 
bers  do  not  count  always.  Spirit  is  the  es¬ 
sential  most  needed  to  win  success. 

Beginn  ng  of  Educational  Work 

“In  the  early  days,  efforts  were  directed 
toward  the  holding  of  meetings  at  which  papers 
were  read.  No  attempt  was  made  to  have 
these  papers  follow  any  specific  order  and  but 
little  of  the  work  was  planned  in  advance. 
The  speakers  were  drawn  from  the  rank  and 


HIGH  FINANCE 


How  One  Agent  of  the  Defunct  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  Made  Up  His 
Account 


The  most  interesting  case  of  high 
finance  unearthed  by  W.  J.  Carey,  of 
Carey  &  Zimmerman,  in  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Union  follows: 

An  agent  who  was  only  appointed  on 
September  1,  1912,  and  had  written 
policies  in  the  Company  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  portion  of  the  month  of 
March,  1913  (the  month  the  Company 
failed),  and  during  that  time  had  issued 
insurance  amounting  in  premiums  to 
about  $2,800,  and  who  had  never  paid 
the  Company  a  penny,  made  up  his 
claim  in  the  following  manner: 


Premiums  written  . $2,800 

Commissions  earned  .  760 

Amount  due  Company . $2,040 


From  which  he  then  deducted 
10  per  cent,  contingent  com¬ 
mission  . •  •  •  204 

and  the  expense  of  trip  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  the  agency  was 
given  to  him .  60 

Leaving  still  due  Company . $1,776 

He  then  cancelled  all  policies  written 
since  January  1  flat,  claiming  he  could 
not  collect  these  premiums  owing  to 
failure  of  the  Company,  which  premi¬ 
ums  amounted  to  $466,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  due  Company  to  $550,  for 
which  item  enough  policies  were  filed 
through  an  “outsider”  to  even  up. 


ELEAZER  J.  KNOWLES  DIES 

Eleazer  J.  Knowles,  former  president 
of  the  British-American  Fire  of  New 
York  City,  died  this  month  at  his  home 
in  Westfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Knowles  was 
widely  known  in  New  York  State  fire 
insurance  circles,  having  once  been 
State  agent  of  the  Western  Assurance 
of  Toronto  with  headquarters  at  Al¬ 
bany.  He  represented  the  Western 
Assurance  for  twenty-five  years  and,  in 
1900,  was  made  State  agent  of  the 
British-America  of  Toronto,  also  mov¬ 
ing  his  headquarters  to  New  York  City 
at  that  time.  He  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  British-American  of 
New  York  in  1901,  retiring  from  that 
position  and  active  business  life  in 
1907  to  his  home  in  Westfield,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 


file  and  the  preparing  of  the  papers  was  a 
favor  on  their  part.  . 

About  fourteen  years  ago  the  institutes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  adopted  a  definite 
educational  program.  A  course  of  examina¬ 
tions  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years 
was  prepared.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to 
those  passing  the  examinations.  The  first  was 
held  in  1899  when  110  candidates  were  ex¬ 
amined  ana  627  papers  were  submitted.  In 
the  year  1914,  we  find  1,200  candidates  taking 
the  examinations,  and  3,000  papers  submitted, 
demonstrating  that  in  fourteen  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  increased  twelve  times  and 
the  papers  submitted  five  times. 

“The  methods  of  business,  the  methods  of 
education,  and  the  methods  of  learning  a  trade, 
have  changed  just  as  much  as  the  ways  of 
transportation  from  former  to  present  day 
methods.  Have  the  results  of  insurance  educa¬ 
tion  enabled  the  parties  who  have  taken  the 
work  to  do  their  work  well,  and  have  they 
profited  thereby? 

“Of  the  courses  in  the  New  York  University, 
now  in  their  tenth  year,  I  can  speak  with 
authority.  The  average  number  in  the  class 
has  been  fifty.  I  have  frequently  had  young 
men  come  to  me  who,  before  joining  the  class, 
have  asked  if  I  thought  they  would  get  their 
salaries  increased  if  they  took  the  course.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  guar¬ 
antee  this,  nor  have  I  a  list  of  vacant  man¬ 
agerships  or  executive  offices  at  my  disposal 
to  give  them  when  they  have  completed  the 
course.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those 
who  ask  that  question  in  the  beginning  never 
take  the  course  at  all.  Those  who  have  taken 
the  course  have  had  sufficient  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  instruction,  that  is,  they  have 
felt  that  to  increase  their  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  insurance  would  help  them 
to  do  better  work  and  enable  them  to  obtain 
better  positions.” 

Mr.  Hardy  then  quoted  the  testimony 
of  several  prominent  underwriters  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England  to  show 
that  the  young  men  who  had  taken 
this  and  similar  courses  had  done  bet- 
ler  work  and  had  obtained  better  posi¬ 
tions. 


POWDER  PUTS  OUT  FLAMES 


Makes  Fire  Hotter;  Gas  Forms,  Which 
Destroys  Oxygen  and  Stifles 
Blaze 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  15. — A  re¬ 
markable  fire  extinguishing  exhibition 
was  given  in  the  rear  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  headquarters  of  No.  8  Engine 
Company  on  Thursday  by  E.  W.  Hanks, 
a  manufacturer  of  Augusta,  Maine.  He 
is  an  inventor  of  a  pink  powder  which 
annihilates  flames.  A  group  of  inter¬ 
ested  spectators  agreed  that  Hanks’ 
preparation  is  a  successful  one. 

It  extinguishes  fire  instantly.  The 
inventor  applied  it  to  seven  different 
kinds  of  fire  which  worked  successfully 
in  each  case.  A  general  fire  in  a  large 
piano  box  was  first  put  out,  then  the 
powder  extinguished  an  explosive,  com¬ 
bustible,  confined,  open,  grass  and  an 
acetylene  gas  fire. 

Inventor  Hanks  claims  his  powder 
extinguishes  flames  by  making  them 
one  hundred  per  cent,  hotter,  thus 
forming  a  gas  which  destroys  the  oxy¬ 
gen  and  smothers  the  fire  like  a  blan¬ 
ket  would. 

George  A.  Bentley,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Forest  Service,  said  the  preparation 
would  be  invaluable  in  fighting  forest 
fires. 


WITH  AVERY  &  IRISH 

Geo.  M.  Demarest  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  insurance  department 
of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Avery  &  Irish, 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Demarest  was  former¬ 
ly  special  agent  for  the  old  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  Fire,  later  becoming  associated 
with  the  local  agency  of  John  T. 
Norris  &  Co.  He  later  went  east  as 
special  agent  for  the  Detroit  National 

Fire.  - - - - 

SUCCEED  BALL  &  BARTON 
Ball  &  Grassick  have  succeeded  the 
general  insurance  brokerage  firm  of 
Ball  &  Barton  of  No.  1  Liberty  street. 
The  new  firm  will  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  old  firm  at  the  old  offices. 
The  change  has  been  in  contemplation 
for  several  weeks. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 


January  1,  1915 
Surplus  In  United  States . 


$1,843,585.14 

7Z3.433.70 


W.  R.  BROCK,  President 
W.  B,  MKIKLE,  Vlce-Pres.  &  Oen.  Mur. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . . . .  . . * 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 


Legal  Standard  . 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities 


2,000,000.00 

8,994,582.95 

i,553,593-Oi 

3,501.249-48 


H. 

G. 

F. 


A. 

H. 

D. 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . 

Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 

Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy. 

Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . 


. 516,049,425.44 

F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 
W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas 
C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

$5,501,249.48 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Htfnfft  National  3un> 
^Insurant?  do. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 


United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 

The  North  River  Insurance  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Statement,  December  31,  1914 


Capital 

$500,000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 
CRUM  &  FORSTER, 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 
New  York  General  Agent 


October  22,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


NEW  LOCAL  AGENCY  MAKES  A  STRONG  START 

Wickham  &  Kemp  Doing  Well  with  Massachusetts,  Palatine,  Teutonia, 
in  Ohio,  and  Western,  of  Canada — Careers  of  the  New  Agents 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


Goes  With  President’s  Broker. 

Robert  W.  Thormley,  for  the  past 
two  years  chief  clerk  for  Theodore  H. 

Z~ - ;s.in',h-  Xl'w  Vork  broker,  has  resigned 

wicKiiam  A  Kemp,  who  recently  city  manager  of  the  City  of  New  York  position  to  go  to  Washington,  1). 

opened  a  (Ire  insurance  agency  at  No  Insurance  Company,  and  the  other  >1"  as  manager  of  the  office  of  Le  Roy 
55  John  street,  have  already  had  an  comPanies  represented  in  the  local  ’  Jnc’-  a  le,adIng  broker  of  that 

encouraelne  start  n»,i  f,  •  agency  of  that  company,  a  position  he  ‘‘ty:  Ml-  ri>omIey  was  formerly  con- 

f  ‘  ’  3  (1  e\erything  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire-  n.®cted  W1*h  1  olhemus  Brothers  of  this 

looks  auspicious  for  the  latest  agency  ment  to  form  the  new  firm.  Mr.  Wick-  ^  for  SIX  years-  He  left  for  Wash- 
in  the  downtown  Manhattan  district,  ham  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  ington  on  Wednesday  to  take  up  his 

_  new  position  yesterday 

Harold  Thomas,  who  has  been  with 
the  Theodore  H'.  Smith  office  for  the 
past  nine  years,  will  succeed  Mr 
Ihormley  as  chief  clerk  and  he  will 
be  assisted  by  William  F.  Gray,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Brooklyn  office  of  Bene¬ 
dict  &  Benedict. 

Le  Roy  Mark,  of  Washington,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  an  insurance  broker, 
is  president  of  the  Universal  Products' 
Company  of  Detroit  which  manufactur- 
ei  s  automobile  joints  and  whose  an- 
r  ual  insurance  premiums  approach  $75,- 
000.  Mr.  Mark  also  places  the  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  on  the  six  cars  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson. 

»  *  • 

Effect  of  Exchange  on  Rate 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a 
film  of  London  brokers  for  Lloyd’s  to 
a  New  York  man  who  made  a  direct 
application  for  burglary  insurance  rates 
is  interesting: 

“We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  favor  regarding  the  rate  for  per¬ 
sonal  jewelry  in  the  amount  of  $9  500 
and  silverware  at  $1,800  against '  all 
risks  in  all  situations. 

“In  reply  we  beg  to  inform  you  that 
this  could  be  arranged  with  Lloyd’s  un¬ 
derwriters  at  a  rate  of  .625  per  cent., 


ern  Underwriters’  Association  for  its 
approval.  In  the  meantime,  merely  as 
a  feeler,  Frank  &  I)u  Bois  inquired  on 
(lie  street  to  see  what  authorizations 
they  could  get.  Gome  of  the  companies 
said  that  they  would  write  the  line  if 
the  form  were  approved  by  the  South- 
eastern  Underwriters’  Association.  At 
no  time  was  any  insurance  bound.  The 
insurance  actually  placed  on  tariff  form 
through  local  agents  was  $200, 00-0  on 
the  elevator  A  building;  $225,000  on 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  elevator; 
non’8-  for  'Hdividnal  shippers,  and  $25,- 
*00  insurance  on  beltway,  connecting 
elevator  and  pier.  No  formal  claim 
has  yet  been  submitted.  The  estimates 
are  that  the  loss  on  grain  will  be  $272  - 
000  with  $308,000  to  contribute.  Who 
'.ill  get  the  salvage  is  not  known. 

Adjusters  say  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  rumor  that  the  fire  was  started  by 
pro-German  sympathizers.  They  be- 
lieve  that  it  originated  from  spontane¬ 
ous  combustion. 


local  board  agitation 

Dissatisfaction  With  Conditions  Pre¬ 
vailing  in  Newark — Brokerage 
Question  Far  From  Settled 


CHARLES  E.  WICKHAM 


ARCHIBiALD  KEMP 


TThefare  ‘the  fMUr  str,ong  companies,  the  best  underwriters  of  Greater  New  issuing one' poficylor' “same 

I  hey  are  the  Massachusetts  Fire  &  York  business  His  uersonal  nnaiitieo  “it  f„;n  tL*  y  same- 

Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston;  are  highly  commended  ‘  Q  cify  all  thl^arHrie^  advan*afe  to  sPe' 

Palatine  Insurance  Company  of  Lon-  Archibald  Kemp’s  experience  has  wise  the  nnH^  ®  separately;  other- 

don;  Teutonia  Fire  Insurance  Compa-  been  more  general  as  he  has  handled  the  100  ner  ppnt  "ou. d  be  subject  to 

n.'.  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  the  Western  underwriting  matters  cover  ng  the  area  loss  if  anv  to  hi’  f:lnsura°ce  clause; 

Assurance  Company  of  Toronto,  Can-  of  the  entire  country  as  wefl  as  local  York  !n  doUars but*' ?  Ne? 

aca.  All  of  these  companies  have  for  agency  affairs.  He  started  with  the  normal  rite  of’  B  owing J;0  the  ab‘ 

insurant  Wickhem  &  Kemp  are  fire  he  was  with  the  Union  of  London  un-  ence  in  rate  of  exchange-  * 

Lfl11  ,wR.?i  haVe  h-ad  an  ex'  der  Hal1  &  Henshaw,  during  which  “3  per  cent  exchange  of  4  s- 

tended  and  valuable  experience  and  time  he  traveled  in  both  Eastern  and  S  4-8 

have  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  large  Western  territory.  After  the  retire- 

army  of  business  placers  in  Greater  ment  of  the  Union  of  London  from  the 

x  ^  .  United  States,  Mr.  Kemp  became  gen- 

t  harles  E.  IV  lekham  started  with  the  eral  adjuster  at  Chicago  for  the  North- 

Queen  Insurance  Company  in  1893,  and  ern  of  London.  In  1909  he  joined  the 

l  Henshaw!  time 'he  was  ^ 

;  ZTrXSTS  6““  ESS,  If  SSf  &£  1  ,a?i 

zz  »01  b“s,ness  ,s 


“314  per  cent,  exchange  of  4.825. 

‘‘4  per  cent,  exchange  of  4.80. 

“4%  per  cent,  exchange  of  4.775. 

“5  per  cent,  exchange  of  4.75  ” 

*  *  * 

Place  Shade  Grown  Tobacco  Lines 

A  considerable  business  in  shade 


No  Truth  in  Rumors  About  Newport 
News  Elevator 

x  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Newport  ’ 
Nf  ws  elevator  loss  there  was  a  rumor 


IMPROVED  OFFICE  METHODS  FAVOR  RATE  LEGISLATION 

in  a  letter  to  the  American  Agency  *  .  .. 

Eulletin,  Nellis  Getman,  of  Johnstown,  „  Th®  ,State  Piremen  s  Association  of 

N.  Y.,  said:  Pennsylvania,  at  its  annual  convention  ■ ^  ,  .  - — 

“I  have  been  using  a  general  policy  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  put  itself  on  along  wnfiam  strpet ruraor 
alS°  anavv.ers.  for  a  Jour-  record  as  favoring  legislation  perfect-  considerable  additional  insurancTunder 
se/f  in  1900  with  »  ing  a  uniform  scale  of  rates  through-  binder.  This  is  now  founS  to  be  in¬ 
uniform  blank  and  it  has  given^the  out  the  State’  They  believe  the  pres-  ^  rUm°r  originated’  as 

best  of  satisfaction.  The  policies  are  ent  system  is  unjust  and  discrimina-  Frank  &  Du  Hois  hi-otoro 

entered  just  as  they  come  for  the  dif-  tory,  and  they  have  avowed  the  inten-  line,  were  asked  to  nrenare  a-  Oifferlnf 

ferent  companies,  using  an  agency  t}0.11  to  fight  for  some  readjustment  of  form  of  cover  and  PSee  if  theV^onUi 
number  for  reference.  The  cancella-  this  alleged  condition  in  the  Pennsyl-  place  it.  They  oreSred  the7  tZ™ 
tions  and  return  premiums  are  entered  vania  Legislature.  which  was  submitted  to  the  SouthS- 

on  the  unused  lines  on  the  lower  part 
age  in  red  ink.  Each  company’s 
business  is  taken  off  on  the  uniform 
blank  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  a 
summary  is  made  showing,  premiums, 
return  premiums,  commissions,  return 
commission,  revenue  and  balance  due 
company  which  must  balance  with  pol¬ 
icy  register.  It  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  saved  a  vast  amount  of 
work.” 


The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  to  do  away  with  the  brokerage 
section  rule  -if  the  Fire  Insurance  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newark  does  not  stop  the  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  that  city  by  any 
means.  In  fact,  there  is  now  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  organization  of  a  local 
board  in  Newark.  As  is  known  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Newark  is 
a  company  proposition.  The  chief  re¬ 
sentment  in  the  city  is  against  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Newark  lines  by  agents  in  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  at  high  commissions, 
and  against  the  underwriters’  agency 
appointments.  One  of  the  prominent 
Newark  agents  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter: 

“It  may  be  true  that  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents  thinks 
that  the  annex  question  is  practically 
settled,  but  it  is  anything  but  settled 
111  Essex  County.” 

The  statement  was  made  at  the  meet- 
ii’fe  of  the  Society  last  week  that  in 
case  of  open  brokerages  in  Newark  it 
v'ould  be  possible  for  local  companies 
and  branch  managers  to  pay  any  com¬ 
missions  tnat  they  saw  fit  as  against 
agents  who  could  only  pay  enough  out 
of  their  commissions  to  leave  them  5 
o;  10  per  cent,  for  themselves.  At  the 
present  time  no  branch  manager  or 
local  company  can  pay  any  more  brok¬ 
erages  than  an  agent,  which  is  the 
condition  desired  to  be  retained.  One 
of  the  branch  managers  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter:  “Speaking  for 
my  own  branch  office  with  a  limit  on 
brokerages  or  not  this  office  could  and 
would  never  pay  out  any  such  lancy 
brokerage  as  was  indicated  by  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Society’s  meeting. 


BUILDING  EXITS 

H.  J.  F.  Porter  will  talk  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  building  exists  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter, 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  at 
the  City  Club  October  18,  8.30  o’clock. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HYMAN  0.  DAVIS.  President 
0.  I.  BROWN.  Secretary 

CARROLL  L.  OeWITT. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Man.  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


ROEBLING  PLANT 

The  John  A.  Roebling  &  Sons  Co., 
which  had  a  tire  some  months  ago,  is 
building  a  new  plant,  450  feet  long,  the 
building  to  be  cut  into  four  sections. 
It  will  be  114  stories  high.  There  is 
seme  talk  about  sprinkling  it.  The 'in¬ 
surance  is  controlled  by  the  Standard 
Fire  of  Trenton: 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  is  building 
an  addition  to  its  Trenton  plant.  Line 
is  controlled  by  Guerin  &  Williams. 


OAN'T  FIND  AN  AGENT 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  compan¬ 
ies  have  as  many  as  thirty  agents  in 
Jersey  City— or  despite  of  that  fact- 
two  old  companies  of  fine  reputation 
cannot  find  an  agent  to  represent  tnem 
there. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  22,  1915. 


~t  un:  Vrong,  Say 

Local  insurance  Agents 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

know  more  about  the  fire  insurance 
business  than  anyone  of  our  specials 
that  they  will  be  of  use  to  us.  Further¬ 
more,  it  does  not  stand  to  reason,  that 
our  agency  covering  the  limited  terri¬ 
tory  that  we  do  can  or  will  come  in 
touch  with  the  diversified  conditions 
placed  before  a  special  agent  covering 
a  large  territory,  and  we  all  know  that 
every  new  or  different  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  same  thing  is  of  value  to  each 
of  us.” 

Views  of  George  A.  Starr 

George  A.  Starr,  of  Kaiser  &  Starr, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  agents 
who  disagrees  with  Mr.  Bruns  most 
emphatically.  He  said  this  week  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“We  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Bruns. 
We  represent  thirty-two  fire  insurance 
companies,  which  include  most  of  the 
big  fellows.  A  a  whole,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  get  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information  and  many  wise  sug¬ 
gestions  and  we  feel  that  the  special 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  us  that  we 
could  not  expect  from  the  home  office. 
He  is  working  for  his  own  interests  as 
well  as  ours,  but  the  result  is,  the  same 
as  though  it  was  purely  an  unselfish 
motive.  A  special’s  value  to  an  agent 
depends  largely  upon  his  influence  with 
his  company  as  well  as  his  own  person¬ 
ality.  There  are  specials  whom  we 
would  have  a  doubt  as  to  thMr  teach¬ 
ing  anybody  anything.  It  may  be  Mr. 
Bruns  has  come  in  contact  with  that 
class.  But  the  special  agent  who  knows 
his  business  is  indispensable.  A  part 
of  a  good  special’s  schooling,  however, 
should  be  in  a  local  agency  which  gives 
him  an  understanding  from  an  agent’s 
point  of  view  that  he  could  not  obtain 
in  any  other  way.  He,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  valuable  to  the  agent  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  valuable  man  for  his  com¬ 
pany.” 

Specials  Are  Gentlemen 

Henry  S.  Howe,  representing  the 
Phoenix  of  Hartford  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  in  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  said: 

“I  consider  the  special  agents  practi¬ 
cally  indispensable  for  the  instruction 
that  the  local  agent  get  from  them. 
This  instruction  is  very  helpful,  especi¬ 
ally  to  greenhorns  in  the  business.  All 
that  I  have  ever  met,  are  gentlemen.” 
Shallow  Draughts  Intoxicate  the  Brain 

B.  C.  Chittenden,  of  the  North  River, 
who  is  a  master  of  satire,  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  when  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  asked  for  his  views: 

“I  assume  that  Mr.  Bruns  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  have  his  statement  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  taken  too  literally. 

“Most  of  the  special  agents,  whose 
companies  are  represented  in  Mr. 
Bruns’  agency,  could  talk  for  hours  and 
then  only  tap  their  fund  of  useful  in¬ 
formation.  If  Mr.  Bruns  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  learn  anything  from  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  has  been  from  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  his  part,  or  because  he  had  too 
much  else  on  hand. 

“Personally,  I  have  never  talked 
with  any  semi-intelligent  person,  for 
more  than  ten  minutes,  without  learn¬ 
ing  something. 

“One  thing  I  learned  before  I  became 
connected  with  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is: 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing, 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the 
Pirean  Spring, 

Where  shallow  draughts  intoxi¬ 
cate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us 
again.” 

Specials  a  Desirable  and  Necessary 
Factor 

A  veteran  up-state  special,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  that  his  authorship  be  not  di¬ 
vulged,  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  : 

“With  the  understanding  that  my 
name  is  not  to  be  used  and  I  am  not 
to  be  drawrn  into  controversy,  I  will 
comply  and  beg  to  enclose  herewith 
the  result  of  a  few  thoughts  which  oc¬ 


cur  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

“The  ever  Increasing  competition 
and  keen  desire  for  business  on  the 
part  of  companies  and  agents,  in  my 
opinion  tends  if  anything  to  render 
the  competent  special  agent  more  in¬ 
dispensable  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before,  and  to  properly  consider 
the  subject,  we  must  put  aside  theory 
and  accept  conditions  as  they  exist. 

“The  large  number  of  field  men 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  that  the  companies  at 
least  consider  the  special  agent  a  de¬ 
sirable  (if  not  necessary)  factor  in  the 
business,  and  many  of  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  call  upon  us  frequently 
for  special  work  of  various  kinds. 

“Special  agents  in  New  York  State 
have  made  the  fire  insurance  rates  for 
over  forty  years,  at  times  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  agents,  but  latter¬ 
ly  with  the  advent  of  schedules,  inde¬ 
pendently.  During  a  greater  part  of 
that  period,  the  tariff  organization  has 
been  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
special  agents,  and  to-day  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York  State 
is  composed  of  special  agents  and  by 
personal  membership  only,  the  compa¬ 
nies  having  no  function  except  the  im¬ 
portant  one  of  defraying  expenses. 

“The  competent  special  agent  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  company  in  his  field;  he  aids 
his  agents  in  many  ways,  viz.:  remov¬ 
ing  causes  of  possible  friction  with  the 
home  office;  straightening  out  individ¬ 
ual  rate  tangles  between  the  agency 
and  the  tariff  association;  assisting 
agents  with  the  assured,  in  rendering 
the  best  possible  service  in  placing  and 
caring  for  the  business;  adjusting 
agency  losses  and  reducing  the  trou¬ 
ble  caused  by  Tame  ducks.’ 

“The  General  Adjustment  Bureau 
has  been  formed  and  is  rendering  need¬ 
ed  and  effective  service.  Many  large 
companies,  however,  still  prefer  to 
give  the  personal  service  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  agents,  often  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  assured  and  the  profit  of  the  agent 
and  the  company  in  the  adjustment  of 
claims.” 


THE  REVENUE  TAX 

The  re-enactment  of  the  emergency 
revenue  laws  is  one  of  the  features  of 
President  Wilson’s  program  for  raising 
revenue  which  he  will  lay  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun. 


FOR  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

For  the  benefit  of  fire  fighters,  Tho¬ 
mas  A.  Edison  has  developed  a  portable 
storage  battery  searchlight  outfit.  It 
consists  of  a  waterproof  twenty-inch 
projector  on  trunnion  mounting.  The 
projector  is  equipped  with  a  thirty-five 
volt  750  watt  focus-type  Edison  lamp. 
It  is  often  impossible  for  firemen  to 
see  their  way  because  of  the  black 
smoke  that  envelops  them  at  most  of 
the  serious  fires.  The  new  light  is  to 
be  used  to  meet  this  condition. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


f  3,303,5 

/  3,367.0 


972,327.26 

1,003, 2SS.03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


A. 069.  140.67 


<310.636.19 


4.500.404  12 


4.661.149.81 


5,190,017.40 


3,533.  270.  70 


5,725.  809.34 


6.097.  887.  20 


6.250,  526.89 


6,350,079.09 


1.252.267.00 


1.257,  038.25 


1.322.978  ■ 


1/409.081. 54 


1.510.004.23 


1,576.330-  82 


1,654.  504.. 61 


1.700.  761.60 


1,703.433.67 


1,725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3, 200,713.78 


“  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  [CAPITAL"'-  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585.075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 


security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  .  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


The  American  Central  is  coming  into 
the  New  England  field  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile  policy  covering  all  forms  of  haz¬ 
ard  ordinarily  covered  under  the  ma¬ 
rine  policy.  The  American  Central  and 
the  Maryland  Casualty  are  now  under 
joint  management  for  New  England  and 
will  probably  co-operate  closely  in  the 
new  venture  in  connection  with  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance. 


Some  of  the  large  war  risk  insurers 
are  complaining  of  the  rates  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  this  country.  They  maintain 
there  is  little  danger  from  war  risks 
and  that  such  rates  as  %  of  1  per  cent, 
for  rubber  are  too  high. 


Among  recent  licenses  issued  in 
West  Virginia  are  Continental,  G.  M.  J. 
Bowers,  Martinsburg;  Fireman’s  Fund, 
Harry  O.  Steiner,  Parkersburg;  Nord 
Deutsche,  Joseph  E.  Stealey,  Clarks¬ 
burg;  St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  H.  F.  Modlin, 
Clarksburg;  Svea,  E.  G.  Smith,  Weston. 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31,  1913) .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph* 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plant* 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mat*. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Franoiseo,  Cal. 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wa*h. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254.500.00 

•  Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value).. .  072,066.29 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Ollce  .  38,387.53 

Agents'  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOnMER.  75  William  St. 
New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charge*  on  Beal  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30.278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 

Total  . $1,61 4,627.81 


JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agrent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsea  St. 
Brooklyn,  M.  Y, . 
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ATTITUDE  OF  HOME 
REGARDING  CONTINGENTS 

WOULD  NOT  OPPOSE  TRIAL  OF 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


More  Local  Agents  Give  Their  Views 
on  Subject  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter 


Some  further  interesting  views  on 
the  subject  of  contingent  commissions 
are  printed  herewith: 

President  Snow,  of  the  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  'Co.,  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer: 

“I  may  say  briefly,  that  only  experi¬ 
ence  can  determine  whether  the  Con¬ 
tingent  Commission  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  would  work  out,  either  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  agents,  the  companies  or 
the  public,  as  theoretically  anticipated 
by  some  of  its  more  positive  advocates. 
This  Company  would  not  oppose  a  gen¬ 
eral  trial  of  the  plan,  although  we  are 
not  by  any  means  as  sure  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  or  specific  advantages  as  some  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.” 

It  Walker  Got  Contingents  During  Busi¬ 
ness  Career  He  Could  Retire 

Ed.  E.  Walker,  Covington,  Ky.:  If  my 
office  had  been  placed  on  a  Contingent 
basis  for  the  entire  time  it  has  been  in 
existence,  namely  23  years,  I  could  now 
retire,  that  is,  provided  the  basic  com¬ 
mission  would  have  been  sufliciently 
high  to  conform  to  what  is  known  as 
expected  city  territory  to  which  this 
city  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  belong. 

I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  existing  plan  of  indiscriminate  ap¬ 
pointment  of  agents  as  practiced  by 
many  companies,  would  enable  agents 
in  the  larger  cities  to  operate  on  a 
15  per  cent,  basis. 

In  other  words  if  there  is  to  be  any 
such  reduction  of  commission  in  the 
larger  cities  then  there  must  be  a  radi¬ 
cal  readjustment  of  the  agency  force. 
Says  Insurance  Companies  Are  on  Trial 

J.  Frank  Cantwell,  of  the  Pray 
Agency,  Indianapolis:  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Rumsey’s  declaration  that  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  would  probably  be 
legislated  on  the  contingent  insurance 
basis,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  will 
be  more  or  less  the  disposition  of  the 
local  agent  in  reference  to  his  handling 
of  business.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
insurance  companies  of  to-day  are  on 
trial  and  it  is  up  to  the  companies  to 
see  that  the  local  agents  handle  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  the  field  in  a  way 
which  will  justify  insurance  becoming 
a  more  professional  and  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  insurance  men  do  not  take 
up  these  views,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  State  will  legislate  them  clear  out 
of  business.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
local  insurance  agents  are  upon  a  con¬ 
tingent  basis  that  the  underwriting 
hazard  would  be  far  less  to  home  offi¬ 
ces  and  I  am  quite  sure  would  put  in¬ 
surance  men  on  a  more  professional 
basis. 

Views  of  W.  J.  Carey 
W.  J.  Carey,  Carey  &  Zimmerman, 
Cincinnati:  The  subject  of  Contingent 
Commissions  is  one  that  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  off-hand  as  there  are  so  many 
different  angles  and  conditions  to  con¬ 
sider,  before  arriving  at  a  point  that 
will  decide  the  exact  basis  of  either 
the  permanent  or  the  contingent  per¬ 
centages,  and  as  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  State  and  National  conven¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  Northwest  meet¬ 
ing,  you  may  understand  that  quite  an 
accumulation  is  on  my  desk  needing 
my  attention,  so  that  I  will  ask  you  to 
excuse  me  from  taking  up  the  matter 
in  detail  as  it  should  be. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  agency  business  for  some  twenty 
years,  over  one-half  of  which  time  was 
under  a  contingent  agreement,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  adoption  of  contin¬ 
gent  contracts  is  desirable  from  the 
agents’  and  also  companies’  standpoint. 

I  think  the  basis  commission  should  be 
fixed  at  a  point  where  the  agent’s 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  maintain  him 
and  the  contingent  should  be  used 


more  as  an  incentive  or  increase  for 
selection  of  business,  or  as  a  reward 
for  using  his  intelligent  discrimination 
and  in  turning  down  such  classes,  or 
individual  risks  which  will  bring  loss 
to  the  company. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  hard  and 
fast  rule,  as  there  is  such  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  agents,  while  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  have  the  company’s  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart  there  are  many  others 
who  will  fire  in  a  risk  willy-nilly  with¬ 
out  regard  to  conditions  surrounding 
the  risk  and  even  kick  should  the  com¬ 
pany  criticise  the  risk. 

On  the  other  hand  many  compani- 
nies,  or  more  especially  the  field  men, 
instruct  the  agents  to  “send  in  the 
business  and  the  company  will  attend 
to  the  underwriting,”  in  which  case 
fhe  agent  is  simply  a  collector  of  pre¬ 
miums  and  business  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
agent  would  not  be  entitled  to  share 
ir.  the  profits  which  he  had  made  no 
attempt  to  deliver,  for  if  a  profit  be 
made  in  this  kind  of  an  agency  it 
would  be  purely  luck. 

Wallace  Reid,  New  York  City:  I  do 
not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  as¬ 
sured,  my  business  being  exclusively 
with  brokers.  My  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  perhaps  not  reflect  the  view 
of  the  average  local  agent  who  comes 
in  close  touch  with  the  assured.  In  the 
nearly  ten  years  that  I  have  represent¬ 
ed  the  interests  of  certain  companies 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  I  have 
never  had  any  contract  or  understand¬ 
ing  with  any  one  of  them  that  did  not 
include  a  profit  commission.  If  this 
contingent  commission  were  to  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  my  compensation,  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  not  offer  the  attraction  to 
me  that  it  now  does. 

Leo  Schlaudecker,  Erie,  Pa.:The 
paper  delivered  by  David  Rumsey,  vice- 
president  of  the  Continental,  was  a 
masterly  version  of  the  subject. 

This  office  has  been  favoring  contin¬ 
gent  commissions  for  the  past  ten  years, 
ever  since  I  have  taken  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  business.  I  have  very  care¬ 
fully  looked  up  the  records  of  our  office, 
as  to  net  premiums  received  and  losses 
paid  by  all  of  the  companies  whom  we 
represent,  and  have  represented  for 
over  forty  years,  and  find  that  they 
have  all  made  a  very  handsome  profit 
ir.  our  agency,  which  is  probably  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  business 
which  was  placed  on  the  books,  was 
placed  there  by  my  father  and  brothers, 
who  carefully  selected  the  risks.  No 
brokers’  business  was  accepted.  It  was 
all  direct  business,  and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  no  doubt,  that  the  agency  has 
shown  such  a  great  profit.  I  felt  at  that 
time  that  we  should  have  participated 
somewhat  in  this  profit  which  the  com¬ 
panies  received. 

I  might  add  that  ever  since  we  have 
had  contingent  arrangements  with  our 
companies,  there  has  been,  I  believe,  but 
one  occasion  when  we  did  not  receive 
a  handsome  contingent  commission 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  contingent 
commission  we  place  in  a  savings  ac¬ 
count,  separate  from  our  regular  busi¬ 
ness  banking  account,  and  it  shows  a 
nice  cash  balance  which  we  have 
earned  in  this  way.  I  might  add  that 
at  the  present  time  I  am  trying  out  a 
small  flat  commission  with  a  20  per 
cent,  contingent  commission  with  one 
of  my  companies. 

I  feel  thoroughly  satisfied  by  the 
forty  years’  experience  of  this  oflice, 
that  the  loss  ratio  would  be  materially 
reduced. 

Howard  Ferris,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  O.: 

I  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Rumsey 
when  he  read  his  splendid  paper  on 
“Contingent  Commissions”  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  last  week.  For  the  past  few 
years  we  have  been  working  on  contin¬ 
gent  commission  with  one  of  our  com¬ 
panies,  and  from  our  experience  in  the 
past  we  heartily  believe  that  if  this 
plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  companies 
it  would  not  only  benefit  the  company 
and  the  assured,  but  also  the  local 
agent,  which  of  course  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  us.  We  find  that  uncon- 
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sciously  we  watch  our  loss  ratio  in  our 
contingent  commission  company  more 
closely  than  we  do  in  the  other  com¬ 
pany.  The  solicitor  problem  requires 
deep  thought.  Some  of  the  agencies  in 
Cincinnati  to-day  are  paying  the  soli¬ 
citors  25  per  cent,  on  mercantile  poli¬ 
cies.  We  understand  that  no  agency  is 
paying  less  than  20  per  cent.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  an  agency  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  that  is  making  a  dollar  on  the  soli¬ 
citor  business.  With  a  lower  flat  com¬ 
mission  and  a  higher  contingent  com¬ 
mission,  by  careful  underwriting,  we 
could  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  this 
business.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
agents  in  Cincinnati  on  this  subject, 
and  the  only  reason  I  have  been  able  to 
get  for  the  large  commission  paid  soli¬ 
citors  is  “If  we  don’t  somebody  else 
will.” 

As  to  whether  the  contingent  com¬ 
mission  should  be  based  upon  the  agen¬ 
cy  plan  or  upon  the  single  company,  J 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  although  off¬ 
hand  it  appears  to  me  that  the  single 
company  plan  would  be  the  only  fair 
way  to  the  companies.  I  am  neither 
prepared  to  say  how  much  of  our  remu¬ 
neration  should  be  flat  commission  and 
how  much  contingent,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  contingent  commission  should 
be  the  larger.  I  also  think  that  the 
change  should  be  recommended  by  the 
local  agent. 

Frederick  E.  Warner,  Salem:  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  contingent  com¬ 
mission  basis  for  the  fire  insurance 
business,  and  have  conducted  my  agen¬ 
cy  along  that  line  so  far  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  with  my  companies.  I 
believe  that  the  business  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  agent  would  receive 
a  fixed  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  service  rendered  in  securing 
the  business  and  collecting  the  premi¬ 
ums.  He  should  then  have  a  contingent 
commission  large  enough  so  that  he 
would  give  his  best  efforts  to  under¬ 
writing  the  business,  with  the  hope  of 
further  remuneration  as  a  reward  for 
his  knowledge  and  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  business  sent  to  the  various 
companies. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfacto¬ 
rily  answer  the  question  as  to  why  com¬ 
panies  paid  such  a  large  rate  of  com¬ 
mission  for  some  business  in  preference 
to  others,  but  I  believe  that  the  contin¬ 
gent  commission  basis  will  wipe  out  all 
differences  in  this  respect.  The  line 
between  flat  and  contingent  commission 
I  think,  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
and  amicably  so,  by  conferences  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  agents 
and  the  company. 

Frederick  W.  Cole,  Atlanta:  Com¬ 


pensation  of  agents  by  payment  of  con¬ 
tingent  commissions  has  always  been 
favored  by  me,  and  so  far  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  by  a  majority  of  local  agents 
in  the  Southeast. 

If  correct  in  principle,  the  objec¬ 
tions — which  are  neither  few  nor  un¬ 
real — should  be  overcome. 

No  definite  plan  should  be  made  un¬ 
til  the  subject  has  had  mature  thought, 
full  consideration  given  to  local  and' 
sectional  conditions,  and  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  secured  from  compa¬ 
nies  and  agents. 

So  many  adjustments  would  be  nec¬ 
essary,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  practical  and  generally  acceptable 
plan  should  be  agreed  upon  before 
adoption.  A  bad  system  in  commission 
payment — like  our  government  tariff — 
is  preferable  to  frequently  changing 
methods. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  advocates  of 
graded  commissions,  in  this  section, 
to  say  that  the  number  of  these  in¬ 
creased  since  the  comparatively  recent 
change  to  this  method  in  the  South. 
While  the  amount  of  increased  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  satisfactory,  not  a 
few  fear  that  legislation  interference 
is  probable,  and  the  hazard  of  State 
rating  as  well  as  commission  regula¬ 
tion  enhanced. 


JEWELRY  PLANT  FIRE 

So  far  investigation  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
close  what  caused  the  fire  which  did 
$25,000  loss  in  the  Newark  jewelry  fac¬ 
tory  at  No.  178  Emmett  street.  It 
started  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  inspectors  of  the  bureau 
of  combustibles  and  fire  risks  is  that 
spontaneous  combustion  ignited  the 
contents  of  a  barrel  of  waste  paper. 
The  fire  had  gained  considerable  head¬ 
way  before  an  alarm  was  sent  in  by  the 
automatic  apparatus  of  the  American 
District  Telegraph. 
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ALUE  AND  PROFIT 

JAMES  A.  McKENNA’S  ADDRESS 


Divergencies  of  Bookkeeping  Methods 
Told  to  New  York  Insurance 
Society 


James  A.  McKenna,  public  account¬ 
ant  and  adjuster  with  offices  at  55 
John  street,  New  York  City,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  New  York  Insurance 
Society  on  Tuesday,  the  subject  of 
which  was  “The  Ascertainment  of 
Value  and  Profits  Prom  Books  of  Ac¬ 
count.”  Mr.  McKenna  is  considered 
an  authority  on  insurance  accounting 
methods  and,  in  his  address,  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  subject  from  several  new 
aspects,  including  many  of  his  personal 
views  and  experiences. 

Mr.  McKenna  defined  value,  as 
shown  by  books  of  account,  to  be  an 
expression  of  worth  presumably  re¬ 
corded  and  ascertainable  from  actual 
transactions  which,  at  the  time  of 
record,  represented  the  worth  of  the 
articles  dealt  in  and  entered  on  the 
books  of  account  with  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  showing  the  result  of  such 
transactions  at  a  given  time.  The  value 
deduced  from  books  of  account  may  be 
subject  to  increase  or  decrease  caused 
by  appreciation  or  depreciation,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  entry  of  the  worth  of 
the  commodity  on  the  books. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Profit,  as  ascertained  from  books  of 
account,  is  the  expression,  in  money 
value,  of  the  excess  receipts  from 
sales  over  the  cost.  This  profit  is  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  per¬ 
centage  on  sales,  though  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  logical  if  the  custom 
were  to  determine  the  profit  percent¬ 
age  upon  the  cost.  The  terms  value 
and  profit  considered  in  their  relation 
one  to  the  other  and  ascertained 
therefrom,  are  so  dependent  on  each 
other  for  their  accuracy  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  truth  that  perfect  consistency 
must  be  maintained  in  the  treatment 
of  all  factors  which  in  a  given  set  of 
books  are  employed  for  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  both,  for  if  one  be  incorrectly 
determined,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
both  are. 

Uniformity  of  Systems 

The  fact  is  that,  even  in  kindred  busi¬ 
nesses,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  sys¬ 
tem  or  practice  in  keeping  books  or  in 
treating  cost  items.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  great  divergence  of  opinion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  McKenna,  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  cost.  So  without  any  author¬ 
itative  guide,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
any  standard. 

To  find  from  books  of  account,  the 
value  of  a  stock  of  merchandise,  the 
usual  and  customary  procedure  is  to 
fellow  the  lines  upon  which  the  as¬ 
sured  has  kept  his  books,  for  in  most 
instances  the  necessary  segregations 
are  observed  and  the  claim  for  loss  as 
prepared  by  the  assured  is  based  on 
and  taken  from  such  sources. 

The  factors  which  usually  come  un¬ 
der  observation  and  call  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  person  entrusted  with 
the  ascertainment  of  value  and  profit 
are:  an  inventory  of  stock  on  hand  at 
a  certain  date,  the  purchase  of  mate¬ 
rial  since  then  (as  evidenced  by  in¬ 
voices),  freight  and  other  necessary 
items  of  cost,  to  which  in  the  case  of 
a  manufacturer,  should  be  added  labor 
and  all  necessary  manufacturing  ex¬ 
penses  and  legitimate  overhead  charg¬ 
es,  carried  down  to  the  date  of  the  fire. 
The  aggregate  of  these  items  would 
represent  the  value  of  the  stock  at  the 
time  of  fire  provided,  there  had  been 
no  sales  or  shipments  during  the  peri¬ 
od  covered  by  the  account  as  prepared 
under  these  instructions  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  a  simple 
problem  in  addition.  But  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  question  of  sales  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  realized  for  the 
sale  of  goods  to  their  cost  value;  or, 
when  goods  are  sold  at  less  than  cost, 
a  sum  must  be  added  thereto  to  equal 
the  cost.  This  requires  a  determina¬ 


tion  of  what  amount  of  profit  or  ad¬ 
vance  over  cost  is  contained  in  the 
sales  amount  and  the  ascertainment  of 
the  profit  ratio  on  sales,  or,  in  rare 
instances,  the  ratio  of  loss. 

Practice  of  Ascertaining  Profit 

Custom  has  established  the  practice 
of  ascertaining  what  percentage  of 
profit  or  advance  over  cost  has  been 
realized  from  sales  of  goods  or  of  the 
product  of  the  particular  business  un¬ 
der  consideration.  Custom  has  also 
prescribed  certain  rules  as  to  how  such 
percentage  of  profit  or  cost  is  ascer¬ 
tained  and  unless  there  is  good  reason 
tr  the  contrary,  these  customs  are  fol¬ 
lowed  for  they  are  usually  acceptable 
to  both  claimant  and  the  insuring  com¬ 
pany. 

In  cases  where  there  has  been  no 
previous  period  of  business,  namely, 
where  a  fire  occurs  before  any  inven¬ 
tory  had  been  taken,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  find  a  profit  ratio  to  reduce 
the  sales  amount  to  a  cost  basis  in 
order  that  a  proper  deduction  may  be 
made  from  the  value  of  the  stock  rep¬ 
resented  by  purchases  or  manufacture. 
Under  such  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer,  the  stock  value 
may  be  ascertained  by  finding  the  in¬ 
dividual  cost  of  material,  labor,  and 
overhead  charges  of  the  articles  manu¬ 
factured;  then  should  be  ascertained 
the  sums  realized  from  the  sales  of 
such  articles,  or,  if  not  all,  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  articles  in  order  that 
a  fair  and  equitable  percentage  of 
profit  may  be  arrived  at  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  output  to  a  cost  basi3. 

In  the  case  of  a  merchant  or  a  job¬ 
ber,  where  the  goods  retain  their  iden¬ 
tity  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  will  show  at  once  the 
price  realized  for  the  articles  dealt  in, 
and  the  percentage  of  profit  can  be 
easily  obtained  to  apply  to  the  sum 
realized  in  order  to  reduce  the  sum 
to  cost  basis;  or,  if  the  business  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for  a  more 
extended  ascertainment  of  profit,  the 
amount  of  profit  or  advance  on  each 
class  of  goods  and  on  each  style  of 
goods  can  be  ascertained,  and  by  that 
method  may  be  reached  the  value  of 
the  goods  which  have  been  shipped  or 
removed  from  the  premises  where  the 
fire  occurred  and  upon  which  claim  is 
predicated.  To  particularize  any  kind 
of  business  would  be  next  to  impos¬ 
sible. 

From  consideration  of  the  methods 
of  arriving  at  the  ratio  of  profit,  Mr. 
McKenna  took  up  the  question  of  value 
as  entered  upon  the  books,  and  the 
profit  as  ascertained  from  that  value, 
presuming  that  a  correct  record  of  all 
transactions  is  made  in  the  books. 

The  value  and  profit  deducible  on 
books  of  account  depend  on  the  verity 
of  the  entries  made  therein  and  it  is  to 
the  elimination  of  any  excessive  or  in¬ 
creased  expression  of  value  either 
through  a  misconception  and  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  what  constitutes  value 
or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  increase 
such  value  that  the  accountant  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  ascertainment  of  these  two  sub¬ 
jects  has  in  actual  practice  to  frequent¬ 
ly  address  his  attention. 

Soundness  of  Book  Entries 

Profit,  in  and  of  itself,  is  but  the 
reflex  of  the  other  entries  placed  in 
the  books,  or  the  omission  to  enter  in 
the  books  the  transactions  which 
should  be  of  record.  So  that  before 
any  use  may  be  made  of  the  profit 
ratio  deducible  from  entries  in  the 
books,  were  possible,  the  soundness  of 


NOW  HAS  7,500  AGENTS 


NEW  YORK  UND.  AGENCY  GROWS 

Mere  Floor  Space  at  No.  100  William 
Street  Secured — History  of  Unique 
I  nstitution 


The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency, 
which  started  at  No.  6  Pine  street,  New 
York  City,  with  a  force  of  seven  men 
and  which  paid  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,800,  now  finds  14,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  inadequate.  This  amount 
of  space  has  been  occupied  at  Nos.  98 
to  106  William  street,  68  to  78  John 
street,  and  29  to  41  Platt  street,  this 
city.  Increasing  business  has  made  it 
necessary  to  secure  additional  floor 
space  in  the  building  in  William  street. 
It  will  move  to  the  new  space  its  Cana¬ 
dian  and  loss  departments.  This  will 
give  the  American  business  the  addi¬ 
tional  room  that  is  required.  It  also 
makes  the  offices  among  the  largest  to 
bo  found  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

Loyal  Agency  Corps 

The  growth  of  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers  Agency  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  institution.  It  was  the  first  under¬ 
writers’  agency,  and  its  standing  with 
agents  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
7,500  agents  represent  it.  These  agents 
are,  as  a  rule,  prominent  members  of 
the  local  agency  community.  The  New 
York  Underwriters  Agency  has  never 
indulged  in  a  scramble  for  business. 
Its  agents  have  come  by  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  and  once  appointed  have  stuck. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  more 
loyal  agents  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  standing  the 


such  entries  should  be  tested;  and 
where  there  is  absence  of  the  books, 
documents  or  records  necessary  for 
such  verifications,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  other  avenues  of  information 
which  ought  to  lead  into  and  form  a 
part  of  the  bookkeeping  system  of  the 
concern. 

Mr.  McKenna  quoted  everal  instan¬ 
ces  illustrating  the  great  divergencies 
of  bookkeeping  methods  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  charges  made  by  different  hous¬ 
es  and  different  businesses  for  the 
same  overhead  expenses.  In  closing 
he  said: 

“Concerning  the  actual  work  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  books  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  fraud  which  has  been 
planted  therein,  it  may  be  said  that 
while,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  labor 
may  appear  to  be  trying  and  unpromis¬ 
ing,  still,  to  those  who  pursue  the 
work  with  the  creative  imagination 
necessary  to  draw  from  the  entries 
and  read  beneath  the  figures  the  sug¬ 
gestion  and  clue  leading  to  the  unravel¬ 
ing  of  the  skein  of  fraud  showing 
wherein  they  are  contrary  to  the  truth 
and  misrepresent  the  facts  that  should 
have  appeared,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
and  a  test  of  the  gold  of  experience 
that  is  on  deposit  in  the  mental  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  investigator. 

“To  lay  bare  the  artificial  means  to 
create  value  and  swell  profits,  and  to 
take  away  all  such  inflation  and  mal¬ 
practice,  thereby  restoring  the  proper 
condition,  is  a  labor  which,  far  from 
tiring,  holds  to  the  end  the  concen¬ 
trated  energy  of  the  investigator 
whose  reward  is  ample  and  satisfying 
when  he  has  separated  the  false  from 
the  true.” 


New  York  Underwriters  Agency  has 
had  from  the  beginning  with  local 
agents,  as  a  result  of  the  treatment 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  late 
Alexander  Stoddart,  and  part  from  the 
respect  they  feel  for  John  H.  and  A.  R. 
Stoddart. 

How  New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
Started 

Alexander  Stoddart  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1844,  a  lad  of  eight,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  an  agent  of  the  Aetna  in 
the  West.  Attracted  to  New  York  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  he  some  months  later 
opened  an  office  at  Nos.  4-6  Pine  street, 
New  York,  acting  as  general  agent  for 
a  quartette  of  companies,  which  fur¬ 
nished  to  a  property  owner  a  single 
policy.  The  idea  of  having  one  policy 
backed  by  four  strong  companies  made 
a  hit  with  the  public  and  with  agents. 
A  man  of  genius,  Mr.  Stoddart  intro¬ 
duced  the  daily  report  and  many  other 
features,  including  a  short,  terse  form 
of  policy  in  the  plain  terms  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  a  contract  that  any  one 
could  understand. 

The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
was  the  first  insurance  office  to  enter 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
after  the  Chicago  fire  that  the  agency 
made  a  ten  strike.  Mr.  Stoddart  im¬ 
mediately  saw  the  importance  of 
speedy  loss  settlements  there,  as  what 
the  people  who  burned  out  wanted  was 
cash.  He  sent  Clarence  Knowles  to 
Chicago  with  a  trunk  full  of  blank 
proofs  of  loss,  and  he  paid  losses  as 
fast  as  adjusted. 

The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
extended  the  scope  of  its  operations  in 
tile  nineties,  when  through  it  was  re¬ 
insured  the  Guardian  of  London,  2,000 
new  agents  were  added  by  this  one 
coup.  On  January  1,  1895,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  their  position  as 
general  agents,  the  Stoddarts  organized 
a  firm,  with  Alexander  as  senior  mem¬ 
ber  and  John  H.  as  junior  member.  In 
1907,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  John 
H.  Stoddart  was  made  senior  member 
and  A.  R.  junior  member.  The  firm,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  imbued  with 
the  traditions  of  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Underwriters  Agency,  the 
carrying  out  of  whose  ideals  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  maintainance  of  an 
unbroken  record  of  success. 


HEAT  RINGS  ALARM 


The  Sensitive  Wire  System  Used  in 
Parliament  House,  Toronto, 
Canada 


The  fire  alarm  system  used  in  the 
Parliament  House,  Toronto,  Canada, 
consists  of  a  series  of  sensitive  wires 
stretched  between  the  stones  of  the 
structure.  These  wires  meet  at  a  cen¬ 
tral  point  or  station  in  the  basement. 
The  slightest  unusual  heat  affects  the 
wires  and  rings  an  alarm  which  regis¬ 
ters  the  exact  location  of  the  danger. 
Even  so  small  a  heat  as  is  caused  by 
the  dropping  of  a  lighted  match  upon 
the  stone  floor  is  promptly  reported. 


NEW  AGENCY  IN  NEWARK 

A  new  agency  lias  been  opened  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  under  the  name  of 
Mueller  &  Bauman.  The  companies 
are  the  Equitable  of  Providence,  Frank¬ 
lin  Fire,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Provi- 
dence-Washington,  Standard  of  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Union  of  Paris.  Mr.  Bauman 
was  formerly  with  Fred  B.  Thompson 
of  New  York. 


KEY  RATES  REDUCED 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  Al¬ 
legheny  county,  the  principal  action 
taken  was  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  recommend¬ 
ing  a  reduction  in  the  key  rating  on 
both  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  from  30  cents  to  21  cents  on 
the  north  side  and  from  30  cents  to  20 
cents  on  the  south  side. 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 


Established  1824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 
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GLASS  DEALERS  FORM  COMBINE 

DESPITE  SHERMAN  TRUST  LAW 


Boost  in  Price  of  Plate  Glass  Will  In¬ 
crease  Loss  Ratios  at  Least  Eight 
Per  Cent. 


The  most  influential  plate  glass 
manufacturers  in  New  York  City  have 
made  a  “gentlemen’s”  agreement  to  in¬ 
crease  the  charge  for  plate  glass.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  jobbers  and  dealers  in  Greater  New 
York  have  been  holding  conferences 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  their 
rates.  The  first  result  of  their  delib¬ 
erations  has  been  the  issuance  of  a  re¬ 
vised  schedule  of  prices  that  practic¬ 
ally  amounts  to  an  ultimatum  to  the 
plate  glass  insurance  companies. 

Various  dealers  have  sent  their  re¬ 
vised  schedules  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
are  those  of  the  J.  H'.  Werbelovsky  Es¬ 
tate  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  Werbelovsky  is  the  largest  com¬ 
pany  of  plate  glass  jobbers  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  stock  of  glass 
valued  as  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The 
letter  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
the  largest  glass  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany,  was  signed  by  R.  T.  Conley,  lo¬ 
cal  manager,  and  dated  October  11,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  received  until  the 
15th,  after  the  letter  from  the  jobber. 

The  letters  sent  out  by  the  above 
named  firms  are  almost  identical  in 
wording  and  prices.  That  formulated 
by  the  Pittsburgh  company  is  as  here 
given  in  part. 

“We  are  pleased  to  quote  you  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  your  plate  glass  replacements 
in  New  York  City: 

“New  glass,  90-30  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacturer's  price  list  of  May  1, 1914. 

‘•Salvage  allowance  (10  sq.  ft.),  97 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturer’s  price 
list  of  May  1,  1914. 

“No  allowance  for  salvage  under  10 

sq.  ft. 

“No  allowance  for  unmarketable  salv¬ 
age  (salvage  so  badly  scratched  or  oth¬ 
erwise  damaged  as  to  have  no  market 
value  whatever). 

“When  our  wagon  is  sent  to  a  wrong 
address,  or  when  a  tenant  will  not  al¬ 
low  us  to  set  the  glass,  there  will  be 
an  additional  charge  of  $3  for  cartage. 

“For  show  case  settings,  or  difficult 
settings  in  iron,  etc.,  there  will  be  an 
additional  charge  or  sixty  cents  per 
hour  per  man.” 

A  plate  glass  underwriter  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  Wednesday: 

‘  If  there  were  any  real  justification 
for  the  advance  in  prices,  the  compan¬ 
ies  would  be  slow  to  criticize,  as  glass 
is  fairly  cheap,  but  the  factories  have 
no  I  raised  the  price,  therefore,  dealers 
are  paying  no  more  for  their  glass.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  price  of  glass  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  the  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  dealers  have  not  even  a  shadow 
of  excuse  for  increasing  the  price  on 
the  score  of  a  big  demand  because  their 
warehouses  are  fairly  overloaded  with 
excess  glass  for  which  there  has  been 
no  market  for  months — -in  fact,  for  the 
past  two  years.  Real  estate  and  build¬ 
ing  operations  have  been  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  all  over  the  United  States  for 
some  time,  causing  the  overstocking  of 
the  market  with  glass. 

“If  plate  glass  insurance  companies 
are  forced  to  pay  this  advance  in  price, 
it  means  that  the  cost  of  replacing 
their  losses  in  this  city  next  year  will 
be  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more 
than  this  year,  or  practically  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
a  40  per  cent,  loss  ratio  will  automatic¬ 
ally  increase  to  4S  per  cent.,  which  is 
food  for  thought  for  some  plate  glass 
‘underwriters’  who  have  a  rather  pre¬ 
carious  hold  on  their  jobs. 


“The  plate  glass  companies  at  the 
present  time  are  paying  about  90-30  per 
cent,  on  the  March  1,  1910,  manufactur¬ 
ers'  list,  receiving  credit  for  salvage 
containing  over  five  square  feet  of 
space,  whereas  the  new  discounts, 
while  practically  the  same,  are  applic¬ 
able  to  the  new  manufacturers’  list 
price  of  May  1,  1914.  The  list  valua¬ 
tions  in  the  May  1,  1914,  list  are  from 
15  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  March  1,  1910,  list  that  the  com¬ 
panies  are  using  at  present.” 

Another  company  official,  interviewed 
on  this  subject,  intimated  that  if  the 
dealers  persisted  in  their  present 
course  and  managed  to  boost  the  prices, 
his  company  would  adopt  means  to 
combat  it.  He  further  intimated  that, 
if  necessary,  the  company  would  either 
buy  its  glass  direct  or  invoke  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

The  plate  glass  dealers,  in  defense, 
say  that  their  men  have  recently  be¬ 
come  unionized  under  the  domination 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
making  it  necessary  to  bring  their  wage 
scale  up  to  union  standard,  agree  to  an 
eight  hour  day,  half  day  (12  o’clock 
neon  on  Saturday),  and  with  double 
pay  for  overtime.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
insurance  interests  in  rebuttal  that  the 
wages  paid  heretofore  were  equal  to  if 
not  greater  than  the  union  wages. 


THE  ULTIMATE  COMPANY 

FOR  DISCRIMINATING  AGENTS 
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Casualty 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 


PITTSBURGH  ORGANIZATION 

The  Pittsburgh  Casualty  Agents’  As¬ 
sociation  was  launched  at  a  dinner 
given  at  the  Union  Club  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week.  The  objects  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  to  promote  good  fellowship 
among  the  casualty  interests  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Wallace  M.  Reid,  president; 
John  L.  Rivolta,  vice-president;  Henry 
J.  Harder,  secretary-treasurer.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee:  David  F.  Collingwood, 
James  M.  Henry,  N.  S.  Riviere. 


F.  &  D.  ANNOUNCES  CONTEST 

FOR  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 

Gold  Watches,  Gold  Cuff  Links  and 
Knives  Will  Reward  the 
Winners 


On  October  15  the  Fidelity  &  De¬ 
posit  inaugurated  an  accident  and 
health  contest  that  will  run  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30.  The  Company  has  divided  the 
country  into  five  classes  according  to 
population.  These  classifications  are 
respectively:  Towns  over  200,000; 

towns  over  100,000  to  200,000;  towns 
over  25,00-0  to  100,000;  towns  over  100,- 
000  to  250,000;  towns  of  less  than  10,- 
000.  In  each  class  there  are  three 


f  Focus  Your  Efforts 

jj  on  one  Casualty  and  Surety  Company. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  writes  all 
|  classes  of  Casualty  Insurance  and  Fidelity  and 
1  Surety  Bonds. 

You  can  save  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
|  and  energy  and  thus  make  more  money  by  placing 
all  of  these  lines  with  us. 

You  deal  here  with  specialists  in  each  line. 
We  take  just  as  good  care  of  that  particular  line 
1  as  if  it  were  our  only  one. 

Also,  you  have  accounts  to  keep  with  only 
|  one  Company  instead  of  with  many. 


prizes  for  the  three  largest  writers  of 
new  approved  paid  for  accident  and 
health  business. 

The  first  prizes  consist  of  17-jewel, 
14  K.  solid  gold  watches;  second  prizes’ 
14  K.  heavy  solid  gold  cuff  links;  third 
prizes,  14  K.  solid  gold  pocket  knives, 
containing  two  blades  and  file. 

Rules 

Rules  governing  the  contest  follow: 

The  individual  who  actually  se¬ 
cures  the  risk  must  see  that  his 
name  appears  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  application, 
otherwise  he  will  not  receive 
credit.  Risks  written  by  firms  or 
corporations  must  be  reported  in 
the  individual  name  of  one  of  the 
members  or  officers  thereof. 

Applications  for  risks  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  must  be  received  at  the 
home  office  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1915. 

Premiums  for  risks  to  be  includ¬ 
ed  must  be  received  at  the  home 
office  on  or  before  December  23 
1915. 


NEW  TOURIST  AGENCY 


American  Express  Co.  Will  Sell  Bag¬ 
gage,  Life  and  Travel  Accident 
I  nsurance 


1  CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


”Ma  ry  l  a  n  d  /asualty/on 
/'\erits  VOMPLETeV^NF 

HOME  OFFICE  — BALTIMORE 


OMPANY 

PNFIDENCE 


SURETY 
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THE  COMPANY  THAT  HELPS  ITS  AGENTS 


The  American  Express  Co.  intends 
to  open  a  travel  or  tourists’  depart¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  a  rival  of  Cook’s 
and  other  tourist  agencies. 

Ralph  E.  Towle,  manager  of  the  trav¬ 
el  department  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  stated  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  on  Tuesday  that  the  company 
contemplated  opening  ticket  offices  in 
aU  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  agent  in  each  of¬ 
fice  would  be  permitted  to  make  simi¬ 
lar  arrangements  for  selling  insurance. 

“The  ticket  offices  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Express  Co.  will 
insure  passengers’  baggage  and  sell 
usual  life  insurance  policies  custom¬ 
arily  used  by  travelers.  This  will  he 
done  by  us  not  independently,  but  as 
agents  for  insurance  companies  deal¬ 
ing  in  these  risks.” 

The  American  Express  Co.  will  sell 
tickets  of  the  Travelers  for  accident 
insurance,  and  the  Hartford  for  tourist 
floater  baggage  insurance.  This  per¬ 
mission  has  been  granted  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation  to  travelers  from 
which  the  American  Expiess  Company 
receives  no  revenue  whatever.  It  is  a 
similar  arrangement  to  that  which  the 
Travelers  has  with  the  ticket  agents 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Aetna 
with  the  ticket  agents  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
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0/S  NEW  PAPER 

MAKES  HIT  WITH  AGENCY  CORPS 

Department  Heads  Discuss  Topics  of 
General  Interest  to  Business — 

J.  J.  Sheridan  Editor 


The  new  monthly  Bulletin  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Casualty  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  made  its  initial  appearance  this 
v/eek  and  scored  a  hit  with  agents.  It 
is  interesting,  instructive  and  well  writ¬ 
ten.  J.  J.  Sheridan  is  the  editor. 

The  first  number  devotes  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  company  during  the 
twelve  years  of  its  existence.  There 
ere  full  page  pictures  of  Lyman  A. 
Spalding,  chairman  of  the  board;  E.  W. 
Do  Leon,  president;  Edward  L.  Hearn, 
vice-president  and  general  manager; 
and  John  S.  Jenkins,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Contributors 

On  the  cover  is  a  picture  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  fifteen  story  home  office  building 
at  No.  68  William  Street.  Among  the 
contributors  are  C.  A.  Irwin,  who  writes 
on  claims;  Charles  S.  Forl.es,  who  dis¬ 
cusses  workmen’s  compensation  rate 
making;  James  H.  Hughes,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  is  surety;  A.  U.  Quint,  who  gives 
pointers  relative  to  soliciting  burglary 
insurance;  Hugh  M.  Krumbhaar,  who 
discusses  the  engineering  and  inspec¬ 
tion  department;  and  F.  E.  Teodor,  who 
talks  of  cancelation  and  their  remedies. 

In  the  way  of  news  the  Bulletin  tells 
cl  the  organization  of  the  new  medical 
and  surgical  department  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company’s  medical  di¬ 
rector,  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Brooks,  and 
Dr.  G.  C.  Darlington,  his  assistant. 
There  is  also  an  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  Walter  L.  Schnaring  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Accident  and 
Health  Departments,  of  the  continuance 
of  Mr.  Teodor  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Commercial  Accident  and  Health  De¬ 
partment,  and  of  the  underwriting 
beard  to  study  conditions  in  commer¬ 
cial  accident  and  health  lines,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Schnaring,  Teodor,  Ed- 
nie  and  Marden. 

Company’s  Growth 

The  net  premiums  received  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1903,  to  October  1,  1915,  will 
exceed  $24,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $2,- 
000,000  per  year.  The  losses  paid  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  will  exceed  $12,500,000, 
or  an  average  of  over  $1,000,000  each 
year.  The  commissions  and  manage¬ 
ment  expenses  paid  will  exceed  $10,500,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  a  little  less  than 
$900,000  per  year.  The  reserves  for 
future  losses  are  estimated  at  $1,400,- 
000.  The  total  reserves  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  October  1,  1915,  exclusive  of 
capital  and  surplus,  exceed  $2,500,000. 
The  total  assets  of  the  company  at  this 
date  exceed  $3,400,00'0.  The  company 
has  paid  in  dividends  to  stockholders 
$337,500,  these  dividends  being  6  per 
cent,  per  year  upon  the  capital  stock, 
and  having  been  paid  .  ontinuously  with¬ 
out  interruption  since  1907. 

The  Officers 

Editor  Sheridan  has  given  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  company  organization  and  per¬ 
sonalities  as  follows: 

‘•In  1903,  two  well-known  insurance 


men,  Andrew  Freedman  and  Edwin  W. 
De  Leon,  founded  the  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  Mr.  Freedman  has 
long  since  left  the  company,  but  Mr. 
De  Leon,  during  the  years  intervening, 
has  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  the 
success  of  the  company,  and  can  to-day 
look  upon  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
with  great  pride,  and  upon  his  work 
as  a  great  achievement.  In  this  time, 
he  '  served  the  company  for  six  years 
as  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
until  he  was  elected  president  in  1909. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president, 
he  also  has  personal  charge  of  the 
company’s  underwriting,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  company’s  business  to-day  is. 
built  up  of  the  best  risks  obtainable 
in  America. 

“Lyman  A.  Spalding,  general  counsel 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the 
company.  During  his  regime  as  presi¬ 
dent,  the  company  made  wonderful 
strides  in  all  departments,  and  Mr. 
Spalding,  as  well  as  Mr.  De  Leon,  can 
also  look  with  pride  upon  the  company 
he  once  so  ably  managed.  Mr.  Spald¬ 
ing  has  charge  of  the  legal  and  claim 
departments  and  in  addition  to  super¬ 
vising  this  work  he  is  the  trial  counsel 
in  all  suits  defended  by  the  company  in 
New  York,  and  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  city. 

Control  of  Agency  Department 

“Edward  L.  Hearn  became  identified 
with  the  company  in  the  capacity  of 
vice-president  in  1907.  As  an  organ¬ 
izer,  Mr.  Hearn  holds  a  high  position, 
and  the  work  he  performed  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
puts  him  as  such  in  a  class  by  himself. 
Under  his  able  management  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  has 
made  great  progress  in  all  directions, 
and  to-day,  Mr.  Hearn  is  respected  by 
all  who  know  him  and  have  received 
from  him  the  hearty  welcome  always 
accorded  to  everyone.  Mr.  Hearn  has 
direct  control  of  the  Agency  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  under  his  able  management 
ana  through  his  wise  selection,  the 
agency  force  of  this  company  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  casu¬ 
alty  company. 

“In  1914,  John  S.  Jenkins  was  elected 
a  director  and  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Jenkins  is  one  of  New  York’s  most 
able  lawyers,  and  combined  with  his 
legal  experience,  his  ability  as  treas¬ 
urer  makes  him  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  the  company.  To 
those  who  have  business  dealings  with 
him,  to  know  him  is  a  pleasure. 

“George  E.  Barrett  is  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  purchasing  agent  of  the 
company.  Although  his  duties  are  nu¬ 
merous,  Mr.  Barrett  always  finds  time 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  agents, 
and  in  the  matter  of  supplies,  ‘nothing 
is  too  good  for  the  agents,’  is  the  way 
Mr.  Barrett  puts  it. 

“John  Dymock,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  company,  cast  his  lot  with  us  in 
1911  as  chief  accountant.  Through 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  important  position  he 
now  fills  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
company.” 
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Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

1913 

1914 


$113,868 

239,463 

341,399 

425,570 

584,023 

769,776 


-  $9,488 

-  43.293 

-  166,679 

-  273,970 

-  547,263 
627,232 


Surplus  to  Polify  Holders 

$111,259 

-  169.463 

-  241.037 

-  278.776 

-  270.395 
343,161 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 


Ohio 


Jersey— Penn! 
—  Michigan— II 


_  .  arylanc 

ligan— Illinois— Kentucky— Nebraska  and  Indiana 


PROSECUTE  DISHONEST  AGENTS 


James  R.  Garrett  Believes  It  To  Be  The 
Only  Way  To  Protect  All  Interests 
Involved 


The  recent  conviction  of  W.  S.  Mou- 
zon  on  a  charge  of  misappropriating 
the  funds  he  collected  as  an  agent  of 
the  National  Casualty  and  other  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  companies  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  definite  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  James  R.  Garrett,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  eastern  department  of  the 
National,  has  adopted  in  his  dealings 
with  delinquent  agents.  Mr.  Garrett 
outlined  his  views  on  the  subject  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  yesterday  as 
follows: 

“Up  until  the  present  time,  it  has 
been  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for 
an  accident  and  health  agent  to  make  a 
connection  with  some  other  company 
no  matter  how  olack  his  previous  rec¬ 
ord  may  have  been.  The  agents’  li¬ 
cense  law  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Insurance  Department  in  enforcing  the 
law  has  eliminated  many  agents  who 
are  not  fit  but  when  an  agent  has  made 
the  rounds  of  the  stock  companies  or 
has  had  his  license  revoked,  there  still 
remains  the  mutual  companies  over 
which  the  Insurance  Department  ha3 
no  control  as  far  as  the  agents  go. 

“It  has  not  been  the  desire  or  in¬ 
tention  of  the  companies  to  employ  dis¬ 
honest  men  but  rather  the  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  companies  in  ex¬ 
changing  information  about  discharged 
agents. 

“Because  of  the  lack  of  harmony, 
men  have  been  able  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  as  agents  on  the  strength  of 
their  appearance  and  story. 

“The  operations  of  such  agents  are 
not  only  a  detriment  to  the  company 
they  represent  but  also  to  other  agents 
and  the  business  as  a  whole.  Their 
methods  among  a  group  of  policyhold¬ 
ers  create  distrust  for  all  companies 
and  agents.  For  this  reason,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  one  way  to  rid  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  evil  is  to  so  prosecute 
every  agent  found  to  be  dishonest  that 
the  policyholders  will  realize  that  the 
company  does  not  knowingly  employ 
men  of  such  character  and  that  the 
agents  so  inclined  will  keep  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  are  afraid 
to  leave  it.  This  is  a  plan  that  I  have 
adopted  in  the  conduct  of  mv  office 
and  it  has  worked  very  successfully.” 


SYRACUSE  APPOINTMENT 

President  T.  J.  Falvey  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding,  announces  that  the 
new  firm  of  McGuire  &  Butler  Is  gen¬ 
eral  agent  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  for  surety 
and  casualty  lines.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
McGuire,  the  senior  member,  was  for¬ 
merly  of  the  firm  of  McGuire  Brothers, 
leng  general  agents  for  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  H’e  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
that  city  and  with  Mr.  James  P.  But¬ 
ler,  controls  a  large  and  desirable  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Falvey  also  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Henry  Insurance 
Agency  as  general  agent  at  Cincinnati. 


N.  Y.  COMPENSATION  DECISIONS 

Mrs.  Natalie  Quattrini,  widow  of  Do- 
minico  Quattrini,  has  been  awarded 
$2.65  a  week  by  the  State  Industrial 
Commission.  Quattrini  was  killed,  be¬ 
ing  struck  by  a  train  while  walking  the 
tracks  of  his  employer,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company,  near  Willsboro, 
New  York.  The  company  is  a  self  in- 
sui  er. 

Ella  Bloomfield,  who  received  an 
award  of  $11.54  a  week  for  twenty-five 
weeks,  because  of  the  loss  of  a  finger, 
from  the  State  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  has  been  granted  an 
additional  award  of  twenty-seven  weeks 
at  the  same  rate  by  the  State  Indus 
trial  Commission.  Her  employer  was 
S  November,  112  East  17th  Street.  New 
York  City,  and  the  insurance  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Zurich  General. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  third  volume  of  the  series 
of  “Live  Articles  on  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion”  from  the  press  of  the  Weekly 
Underwriter.  It  contains  much  valu¬ 
able  information  and  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  accident 
man  interested  tn  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  hazards.  Among  the  chapters 
of  particular  interest  are  “Occupational 
Diseases,”  by  Robert  H.  Pearson,  of 
New  York,  “Steam  Boiler  Explosions,” 
by  John  Lewis,  an!  “Safety  in  Crane 
Work,”  by  the  experts  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company. 


RETURNS  TO  TRAVELERS 

Special  Agent  Vaughn  H.  Ray,  com¬ 
pensation  and  liability  department,  the 
Travelers,  who  resigned  last  May  to 
go  with  the  London  &  Lancashire  in 
New  York,  has  returned  to  the  service 
of  the  Travelers  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Reading,  Pa.,  district. 


The  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gerald  C.  Barnes  manager  of 
the  compensation  and  liability  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Omaha  branch  office. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


G.  T.  Amsden,  of 
How  to  Rochester,  N.  Y„  rep- 
Write  resentative  of  the 
Contract  Bonds  National  Surety  Co. 

since  1907,  recently 
volunteered  the  following  information 
about  the  writing  of  contract  bonds: 

“For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  our 
otnce  had  been  unable  to  do  any  con¬ 
tract  business  of  any  amount,  there  be¬ 
ing  two  reasons  for  ths,  no  doubt:  1st. 
That  we  could  not  secure  the  approval 
of  your  Contract  Department.  2nd. 
That,  partly  due  to  the  first  reason,  we 
were  unable  to  successfully  handle  the 
contractor. 

“It  has  been  the  source  of  a  great 
■deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  within  the  last 
four  or  five  months,  to  know  that  I  have 
been  successful  in  handling  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  also  securing  the  approval 
of  the  Contract  Department  to  a  large 
number  of  bonds.  This  change  was 
brought  about  by  giving  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  the  matter  of  contract  bonds 
and  by  the  very  great  co-operation  of 
your  Vice-President  Armitage. 

“I  found  that  I  had 
1st.  To  show  the  Contract  De¬ 
partment  that  we  were  presenting 
only  such  contracts  as  had  our  own 
approval. 

2nd.  That  we  had  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  contract  and  were 
satisfied  that  the  price  would  al¬ 
low  the  contractor  a  profit. 

3rd.  That  we  had  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  contractor. 

4th.  That  we  had  fully  verified 
the  financial  statement. 

5th.  That  we  presented  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  your  Contract  Department 
after  having  all  the  above  in  com¬ 
plete  form,  being  particular  that 
the  application  was  completely 
made  out  and  that  the  verification 
form  accompanied  the  application. 

“I  realized  that  all  of  the  above  were 
very  important  but  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  to  be  presented  to  the 
Contract  Department  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  items: 

“Application — 

Names  of  next  bidders  and 
amount  of  bids. 

'Contracts  that  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

Amount  of  work  under  contract. 
Financial  Statement — 

Assets — 

Amount  of  cash  in  bank. 

Amounts  due  on  completed  work 
on  uncompleted  contracts. 

Accounts  receivable — itemized 

and  verified. 

Sufficiency 
ment. 

Liabilities — 

Notes  payable. 

Accounts  payable. 

“The  above  all  has  to  do  with  the  un¬ 
derwriting  of  the  contract  bond.  The 
most  important  part,  of  course,  is  to 
secure  the  order,  and  I  found,  after 
careful  handling  of  bonds  along  these 
lines,  that  the  contractor  really  appre¬ 
ciated  one  s  work  when  it  is  done  pro¬ 
perly,  and  the  successful  contractor 
(which  is  the  one  we  want),  will  prefer 
to  do  business  with  the  man  who  shows 
himself  to  be  careful  and  particular  in 
his  application  and  financial  statements. 
Don’t  let  any  agent  be  afraid  to  go  into 
the  matter  carefully  and  fully  with  the 
contractor.  You  will  win  out  in  the 
long  run.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  did 
not  ‘see  the  light’  three  or  four  vears 
ago.” 

»  *  * 


reserve  equal  to  the  face  of  the  policy, 
to  meet  unexpected  losses  in  business! 

It  offers  collateral  security  against 
the  calamities  which  come  upon  pre¬ 
ferred  customers  and  co-insurance  on 
customers  with  inferior  ratings. 

It  affords  a  guaranty  that  losses  on 
merchandise  sold  during  the  year  cov¬ 
ered  shall  not  exceed  a  normal  percent¬ 
age  of  the  gross  sales. 

It  protects  profits  against  impairment 
t.. rough  unexpected  and  unavoidable 
losses. 

It  protects  against  a  risk  which 
everj  merchant  must  otherwise  take. 

. 11  helps  in  preventing  losses  and  as¬ 
sists  in  collecting  overdue  accounts. 

Credit  insurance  is  an  economic 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and 
performs,  as  does  all  insurance,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  betterment  of 
citizenship. 


of  plant  and  equip- 


E.  M.  Treat,  president  of 
Service  the  American  Credit  In- 
of  Credit  demnity  Co.,  summed  up 
Insurance  a  talk  about  credit  insur¬ 
ance  at  the  World’s  In¬ 
surance  Congress  as  follows: 

Credit  insurance  performs  this  im¬ 
portant  service:  It  adds  to  a  mer- 
chant  s  capital,  at  small  cost,  a  special 


Manager  H.  E.  Moore  of 
Coverage  the  accident  and  health 
and  the  department  of  the  Massa- 
Premium  chusetts  Bonding,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  tendency  of  agents  to  sending  in 
applications  for  accident  insurance 
written  at  better  classifications  than 
are  justified  by  the  assured’s  occupa¬ 
tion  are  an  injustice  to  their  clients  in 
tjat,  when  the  need  for  the  coverage 
arises  and  a  claim  is  made,  the  fact  is 
discovered  that  the  occupation  is  a 
more  hazardous  one  than  that  stated  in 
the  application  with  resulting  difficul¬ 
ties  and  keen  disappointment  for  the 
assured  who  invariably  blames  the  in¬ 
surance  company. 

If  the  agent  insists  upon  so  juggling 
the  description  of  duties  applying  to 
the  assured’s  occupation  as  to  cover 
up  certain  hazards  existing  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  he  is  only  inviting  trou¬ 
ble  for  himself  and  his  client  when  it 
comes  to  the  adjusting  of  a  claim.  He 
should  bear  in  mind  that  his  company 
expects  him  to  insure  the  applicant  un¬ 
der  the  most  hazardous  duties  of  his 
occupation. 

It  has  been  found  many  times  when 
an  agent  has  written  a  line  at  the  low¬ 
est  premium  that  when  conditions  are 
clearly  explained  to  the  assured  he 
much  prefers  paying  the  additional  pre¬ 
mium  in  order  that  his  coverage  may 
be  complete.  He  furthermore  does  not 
wish  to  leave  an  open  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  indemnity  accruing  to 
his  estate  at  his  death,  compelling  his 
beneficiaries  to  accept  a  pro  rated 
amount  when  they  were  naturally  ex¬ 
pecting  the  full  principal  sum  set  forth 
on  his  policy. 

The  company  much  prefers  occasion¬ 
ally  losing  a  line  than  to  have  it  writ¬ 
ten  improperly  and  invite  future  litiga¬ 
tion  which  may  possibly  cost  them 
many  times  the  amount  of  indemnity 
to  cover  claim.  Furthermore,  by  close¬ 
ly  following  the  proper  classifications 
and  the  exact  wording  used  in  the  man¬ 
ual,  save  not  alone  the  company  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  and  trouble,  but 
the  possibility  of  losing  an  occasional 
line  when  the  company  insists  upon 
proper  adjustment  being  made,  as  it  is 
always  easier  to  sell  a  contract  right  in 
the  first  place  than  to  be  compelled  to 
make  a  second  call  in  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  premium  charge. 

Every  State  has  certain  laws  affect¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  discrimination.  It 
has  been  ruled  that  it  is  contrary  to 
law  for  a  company  to  grant  different 
benefits  and  rates  to  one  individual 
than  to  another  except  as  set  forth  in 
its  manual  of  classifications. 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 

ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
Preferred  Service  ’ ' 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  Pre4ldent 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES.  Agency  Manager.  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Asset.  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Etc 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  I  OO  William  Street  New  York 
New  EnglandZDepartment.  1  S  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

Of  I. ON  DON.  ENGLAND 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

— - DEVELOPING- - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


- -  1  ion  kj r  1  nt.- - 

Massachusetts  Bondingandinsurance  Company 

BOSTON  -T-  .  r...™.,  ‘  J 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J-  F ALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 
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— 


Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 


are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 
upon  request. 


FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

.  c  ( 0ver)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (.over; 

(Wrl  .  2,500,000.00 

Total  Resources  . ) 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It  s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 


Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

K.  C.  IRWIN.  President  _ T.  H,  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 


M.  G.  GARRIGUES.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
R.  N.  KELLY.  Jr..  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1817 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 


THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 


On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3%  reserve 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 


While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 


Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 


Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 


Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 


A  few  DESIRABLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 


Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 
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[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Establish! 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  44 


JOHN  T.  STONE’S  VIEW 
OF  MODEL  RESIDENT 
AGENCY  STATUTE 

Uniform — Assured  Can  Place  Where 
He  Pleases — Resident  Agent  and 
Broker  Protected 


MUST  HAVE  TRADE  FREEDOM 


Companies  to  Recognize  Loyal  Service 
By  Dividing  Commissions  Fairly 
and  By  Legal  Right 


The  recent  criticism  of  resident  agent 
l&ws  made  by  John  T  Stone,  president 
of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co„  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  fire  insurance  agents,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  most  sagacious  agents 
that  these  laws  are  entirely  too  strict 
in  some  States  and  should  be  toned 
down,  were  two  of  the  reasons  which 
caused  The  Eastern  Underwriter  to  ask 
Mr.  Stone  to  give  his  idea  of  a  resident 
agent  law  which  would  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

Refers  to  Indianapolis  Speech 

Mr.  Stone’s  views  follow: 

“At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  at 
Indianapolis,  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  fire  insurance  agents,  there  was 
an  interesting  and  significant  discus¬ 
sion  of  resident  agent  laws.  Happen¬ 
ing  to  be  present  as  a  guest,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
which  was,  in  part,  a  sequence  to  allu¬ 
sions  which  had  been  made  by  speak¬ 
ers  earlier  in  the  session.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  by  one  of  the  members  I  out¬ 
lined  the  features,  as  they  appear  to 
me,  of  such  a  resident  agent  law  as 
would  be  equitable  to  all  interests  and 
workable  in  practice. 

“After  the  session  adjourned  one  of 
the  members,  who  is  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  association,  in  conversation 
stated  to  me  that  he  felt  confident  that 
such  a  law  would  receive  general  sup¬ 
port  among  the  agents,  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  some  representative 
body,  such  as  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers,  embodying  these  features  in  a 
model  bill,  w'hich  could  be  approved  by 
the  National  Association  of  Agents; 
and,  thus  having  the  official  backing  of 
both  home  offices  and  field,  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  enacted  in  the  several  States 
as  a  substitute  for,  or  an  amendment 
to,  the  existing  resident  agent  laws. 

Law  Should  Have  Four  Requirements 
“It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
the  present  unsatisfactory  situation  if 
such  a  program  were  carried  out. 

“The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  asked 
me  to  furnish  for  its  columns  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  this  proposed  model 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK”  costs 

compan,y’  but  every  “H°ME 

Oh  NEW  YORK  Policy  means  the  most  protection  that 
can  be  obtained  From  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British 

Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Entered  United  States  I  _  _  _  _  ^ 

1866  Insurance  Co. 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9, 000, 000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 
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Company 


PLAN  TO  CHECK 

EVIL  OF  REBATING 

Priddy  Dinner  Develops  Scheme  to  Ex¬ 
change  Information  Among  Com¬ 
panies  of  Commission  Splitting 


FOUR  HUNDRED  ATTEND  BANQUET 

Splendid  Tribute  to  President  of  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York 


At  the  brilliant  dinner  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  New  York,  in 
honor  of  Its  president,  Lawrence  Prid¬ 
dy,  given  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  MdAJpin,  attended  by  -HM)  company 
officials  and  agents,  a  unique  tribute 
which  came  from  the  heart,  Mr.  Priddy 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Association  several  innovations. 

One  of  them  is  a  plan  to  check  re¬ 
bating.  it  is  to  the  effect  that  when  an 
agent  is  told  by  a  prospect  that  a  re¬ 
bate  is  wanted  that  the  agent  shall  im¬ 
mediately  file  with  his  company  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts,  which 
facts  shall  be  immediately  communi¬ 
cated  to  companies  in  the  Library  Bu¬ 
reau.  All  companies  will  then  refuse  to 
accept  an  application  from  this  case 

is  Proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  there  is  no  rebating  involved 
in  the  transaction. 

Company  Executives  Endorse  Plan 

°re  making  his  speech  on  Tues- 
day  night  Mr  Priddy  submitted  his 

the  city fiaH  of  leadmg  executives  of 
tne  city,  all  of  whom  endorsed  it  Later 

socTat  on°for  the  New  York  As' 

sociation  for  action  and  undoubtedly  it 

m  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  mffii 

imze  the  rebating  evil.  Mr  Priddv 

pointed  out  that  rebating  is '  a  crime 

and  should  be  considered  as  such  Tn® 

other  point  made  by  Mr.  Priddy  was 
tor  closer  co-operation  in  the  matter  if 

andnTheCeinSeS  betvveen  the  companies 
s-iki  th-ft  Ins,urance  Department.  He 
said  that  contracts  with  agents  are  of 

filed  inThe'n  wifthout  a  I10«ce  being 
filed  in  the  Department.  His  suggestion 

is  that  whenever  an  agent’s  contra  rt 

is  cancelled  for  cause  by  a  company 

“LefSrSe.  Sh°Ul<1 

„  ®uggestion  he  made  was  that 

a  book  be  issued  containing  the  names 
of  prominent  patrons  of  life  insurance 
the  publication  of  which  book  he 
thought  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  great  corps  of  agents. 

Still  IheAnti-Tw''sting  Clause 

Mill  another  suggestion  was  that  all 
companies  incorporate  in  their  applica¬ 
tions  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  aD 

anS  haS  n0t  terminated  insurance  in 
another  company  in  order  to  take  out 
a  new  insurance  He  thought  that  such 
an  action,  if  adopted  generally  will 
stop  twisting.  Such  a  clause  is  now  in' 
corporated  in  the  application  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Prudential  and  Pacific  Mu- 
Mr-  Prl<Jdy  discussed  the  recent 
correspondence  printed  between  a  pol- 
tcyholder  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  and  the 
Metropolitan  in  which  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  write  a  case  where  in- 
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w  1  be  twisted  from  the  Pa- 
'  and,  also  notified  the  pol- 
icyhoiuoi  mai  tin  Pacific  Mutual  policy 
was  a  good  one  and  that  he  should  not 
permit  any  agent  to  change  it.  Mr. 
Priddy  then  delivered  a  eulcgy  of  the 
Metropol.tan  for  its  stand,  which  he 
thought  should  be  adopted  by  every 
company  writing  insurance. 

A  Great  Dinner 

The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  held  in  New  York  City. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Priddy,  gifted  be 
yond  the  ordinary  and  possessing  tre¬ 
mendous  dynamic  force,  came  to  New 
York  from  Virginia  and  rapidly  became 
a  successful  producer  for  the  New  York 
Life.  After  being  elected  president  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York  he  started  a  member  hip 
Campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  having  more  new  members  than 
old  members.  This  work  resulted  in 
the  New  York  Association  and  Mr. 
Priddy  winning  cups  at  San  Francisco, 
and  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
when  E.  A.  Woods  was  asked  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Assoeia 
tlon  of  Life  Underwriters  he  said  ne 
wou'd  accept  if  he  could  have  as  a  run¬ 
ning  mate  Lawrence  Priddy  as  first 
vice-president.  The  cups  were  on  the 
tab’e  Tuesday  night  so  that,  all  present 
could  see  them.  Among  those  observ¬ 
ing  the  tribute  paid  Mr.  Priddy  were  his 
wife  and  his  mother,  the  latter  coming 
from  Virginia  to  attend  the  dinner.  It 
was  an  ovation  for  which  she  could 
well  be  proud. 

William  F.  Atkinson,  of  the  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life,  was  toastmaster. 
The  dinner  was  unusual  in  that  speech¬ 
es  were  made  by  two  persons  not  in  the 
insurance  business,  in  addition  to  two 
notables  who  are,  D.  P.  Kingsley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Life  and  E.  A. 
Woods,  of  the  National  Association. 

Outside  Speakers 

One  of  the  outside  speakers  was 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  a  member  of 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  who  made 
an  effective  talk  on  “Preparedness,’ 
and  Mrs.  James  L.  Laidlaw.  who  talked 
about  suffrage.  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  charm,  made  a  talk  which 
lifted  the  underwriters  off  their  feet. 
She  can  put  more  appeal  into  the  two 
words,  “You  Men,”  than  anybody  that 
this  writer  has  ever  heard.  At  the  con 
elusion  of  her  words  a  poll  was  taken 
which  showed  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  present  would  vote  for  suffrage. 

Among  those  in  the  room  was  Mrs. 
Jennie  Watkins,  of  the  New  York  Life, 
who  writes  more  than  $200, OOP  a  year 
and  who  is  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York. 

At  the  speakers’  table  were  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley,  John  C.  McCall,  Walker  Buckner 
and  James  H.  McIntosh,  of  the  New 
York  Life;  George  Wilson  and  Charles 
Jerome  Edwards,  of  the  Equitable; 
James  V.  Barry,  of  the  Metropolitan; 
Julian  Myrick,  of  the  Mutual;  O.  S. 
Rogers,  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual,  and 
John  K.  Clark,  counsel  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Eighty-eight  New  York  Life 
men  were  in  the  banquet  hall. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  Eloquent  Talk 

Mr.  Kingsley  began  his  talk  with  a 
facetious  reference  to  characteristic 
qualities  of  life  insurance  men.  He  said 
he  could  tell  a  Mutual  Life  man  by 
the  air  of  absolute  detachment  that 
surrounds  him;  he  could  tell  an  Equi¬ 
table  man  because  he  is  enveloped  by 
a  breeziness  which  suggests  George 


Wilson  and  by  the  perfect  fit  of 
his  coat  that  suggests  John  B. 
Lunger;  he  could  tell  a  Northwestern 
man  when  you  see  his  halo  several 
blocks  away.  He  said  you  can  tell  a 
Metropolitan  man  when  you  see  him 
hut  admitted  that  “in  these  days  of  par¬ 
ticipating  insurance  and  non-profit  rates 
you  cannot  tell  him  much.” 

Mr.  Kingsley,  taking  the  war  and  life 
insurance  as  his  topic,  then  made  one 
of  the  most  effective  appeals  for  world¬ 
wide  humanity  that  has  ever  been  heard 
in  a  banquet  room.  He  said  that  life 
insurance  presents  a  lesson  that  the 
world  is  bound  to  learn  and  observe. 
Among  its  policyholders  are  men  of 
every  nation,  every  race,  every  creed, 
joining  as  partners  in  a  human  insti¬ 
tution.  A  German  insured  in  the  New 
York  Life  is  not  worrying  because  an 
Englishman  is  insured  in  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  and  vice  versa.  Both  know  that 
no  advantage  can  or  will  be  taken  of 
them. 

While  all  the  rest  of  the  world  seems 
to  have  gone  mad  and  is  tearing  down 
what  has  been  built  up  throughout  the 
centuries  of  toil,  policyholders  of  the 
great  companies  are  living  in  harmony 
without  any  anxiety  regarding  the  situ¬ 
ation.  When  these  policyholders  die 
the  widows  of  many  of  them  will  have 
only  their  life  in:urance  to  protect  them 
from  the  cares  of  the  world.  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  thought  tl>at  the  example  of  the 
private  corporations  could  be  followed 
by  governments.  If  these  is  ever  to  be 
such  a  thing  as  permanent  peace,  such 
a  thing  as  the  humanity  that  binds  life 
insurance  men  together,  the  example  of 
life  insurance  can  be  copied  by  the 
governments  of  the  world.  Unless 
something  of  this  kind  is  done  quarrels 
between  governments  will  continue  be¬ 
cause  of  the  provincialism  of  the  na¬ 
tions  and  the  sway  of  the  political 
leaders  in  embroiling  them.  iA  world 
government  in  which  ideals  of  humane 
citizenship  shall  remain  merged  while 
continuing  the  vitality  of  the  State 
must  be  substituted.  The  path  has 
been  mapped  out  by  the  great  insur¬ 
ance  institutions.  Such  a  civilization 
will  certainly  guarantee  itself  as  the 
present  civilization  guarantees  war. 

Mr.  Woods  Scores  as  Usual 

E.  A.  Woods  made  a  tremendous  hif 
with  the  life  underwriters  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  human  side 
of  life  insurance.  He  said  that  agents 
should  remember  to  put  the  “life”  into 
‘life  insurance.”  He  declared  that  lif-s 
insurance  was  not  merely  selling  a 
printed  piece  of  paper,  but  life  insur¬ 
ance  means  protection.  U'e  told  numer¬ 
ous  interesting  stories,  illustrating  this 
human  element:  the  girl  he  knew  who 
was  able  to  go  to  Vassar  because  of 
insurance  protection;  the  families  in 
the  steel  districts  who  are  in  comfort 
because  the  bread-winner  was  insured; 
the  widow  who  does  not  need  to  worry 
because  now  she  has  an  income  from  a 
life  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Woods  told  how  one  agent  he 
knew  entered  the  insurance  business. 
His  father  was  a  teacher.  When  his 
father  died,  a  few  days  later,  the  agent, 
then  a  small  boy,  went  to  the  post-office 
to  get  the  mail.  In  his  presence  his 
mother  opened  an  envelope  which  he 
learned  later  contained  a  check.  She 
gathered  the  children  about  her  and  ex 
plained  what  the  check  meant  in  their 
future.  It  made  an  impression  upon 
the  boy  that  grew  with  the  years  until 
he  finally  decided  to  become  an  insur¬ 


ance  man  so  that  other  mothers  in  a 
similar  position  might  get  such  checks. 

Life  insurance,  he  said,  is  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  love  triumphant  that 
reaches  beyond  the  grave,  unselfish  pro¬ 
vision  that  enters  into  the  hereafter. 
It  is  based  upon  faith  and  hope,  as 
well  as  re’igion,  faith  in  the  perpetuity 
of  love,  faith  that  religion  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  hope  for  the  years  to  come. 
Faith,  hope  and  love,  the  greatest  of  all 
being  love. 

The  Rebating  Affidavit 

Mr.  Priddy's  exact  remarks  about  re¬ 
bating  follow: 

“Most  important  and  far  reaching  of 
all  the  suggestions  I  care  to  make  this 
evening  is  one  which  appears  to  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  way  to  drive  ef¬ 
fectively  from  the  business  many  per¬ 
sons  commonly  described  in  our  ver¬ 
nacular  as  rebaters.  The  person  seek¬ 
ing  a  rebate  in  this  State  seeks  to  com 
mit  a  crime — and  life  insurance  com 
panies  should  not  under  any  condition 
insure  criminals.  An  agent  who  gives 
a  rebate  commits  a  crime  and  the  In 
surance  Department  should  refrain 
from  granting  an  agent’s  license  to  any 
criminal — so,  let  us  get  together  and 
stamp  out  this  festering,  cankerous 
sore  from  this  business  forever. 

“I  have  suggested  to  the  management 
of  five  or  six  of  our  largest  Eastern 
companies  that  wherever  and  whenever 
an  agent  cannot  place  a  policy  because 
he  is  unwilling  to  violate  the  rules  of 
his  company  and  the  statutes  of  the 
State  by  giving  to  his  applicant  a 
rebate,  that  the  agent  shall  file  with  the 
company  an  affidavit  setting  forth  all 
of  the  facts  and  that  the  company  shall 
in  turn  cause  a  notice  to  be  served  on 
all  other  companies  who  are  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Library  Bureau,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  embarrass,  if  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  applicant  from  securing  insur¬ 
ance  in  any  other  company  until  the 
company  with  whom  he  files  his  second 
application  is  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt 
that  no  rebate  is  to  be  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  transaction.  Every  officer 
with  whom  I  have  talked  about  this 
matter  believes  that  a  plan  can  be 
evolved  which  is  thoroughly  practic¬ 
able,  and  at  an  early  date  your  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  called  to  this  matter  more 
definitely  and  you  will  be  asked  to  give 
the  scheme  your  approval.” 


CLOSING  A  FARM  OWNER 


Clever  Talk  By  Manager  O.  H.  Gabel, 

Representing  Illinois  Life  in  Corn 
Belt  Section 

O.  H.  Gabel,  manager  of  the  Corn 
Belt  Agency  of  the  Illinois  Life,  tells 
an  interesting  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  closed  with  a  young  farmer: 

“This  applicant  is  a  farmer,  twenty- 
four  years  old.  When  I  approached  him 
I  told  him  I  was  a  promoter  of  estates — 
one  who  could  put  the  ‘Safety-first’  sign 
on  his  estate.  Then  I  asked  him  how 
much  life  insurance  he  carried.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  $1,000  fraternal. 

“I  said:  ‘You  are  under  insured.’  He 
said:  ‘How  so?’  I  said:  ‘We  tell  how 
much  insurance  a  man  should  carry  by 
the  property  he  owns— or  what  he 
rents.’  He  said:  i  don’t  see  how  you 
can  do  that.’  I  said:  ‘It  is  this  way: 
If  you  own  your  farm,  you  should  put 
away  each  year  a  dollar  for  each  acre 
in  a  life  insurance  premium.  If  you 
rent  your  farm  you  should  put  away 
each  year  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Now, 
do  you  own  or  rent  your  farm?’  He 
threw  out  his  chest  and  said:  ‘I  own 
my  farm!’ 

“‘Good,’  I  said,  ‘How  many  acres?’ 
'One  hundred  and  sixty.’  ‘Then  you 
should  be  investing  $160  per  year  in 
life  insurance,  which  will  put  a  nice 
warm  $5,000  blanket  around  your  wife 
and  little  ones.  You  are  paying  $9  per 
year  for  your  fraternal  insurance,  and 
your  premium  on  a  $5,000  20-Pay  Life 
policy  with  us  is  $154.80.  This  premi¬ 
um  together  with  your  fraternal  will 
make  you  insured  in  accordance  with 
the  way  farmers  buy  life  insurance. 
Your  land  is  worth  $200  per  acre,  and 
I  am  only  asking  you  to  put  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of 
your  land  each  year  into  life  insurance 
for  yourself  and  family.  Now,  what 
i3  your  full  name?  (having  my  applica¬ 
tion  in  hand).  He  replied:  ‘John  L.  Wil- 
king’ — ‘and  where  were  you  born,  Mr. 
Wilking?’  ‘In  Bangor,  Maine,’  said  he. 
You  can  guess  the  rest.” 


The  Colonial  Life  has  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  in  Poughkeepsie. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  J  f  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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EQUITABLE  LIFE  GROUP 
COVERS  15,000  EMPLOYES 

$10,000,000  POLICY  FOR  GOODRICH 
CO.,  AKRON 


Interesting  Announcement  of  One  of 
Largest  Contracts  in  History  of 
Insurance 


One  of  the  greatest  group  contracts 
ever  written — if  not  the  greatest — is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  following  story  from  this 
week's  “Agency  Items,”  published  by 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society: 

“The  Society  has  just  closed  the  larg¬ 
est  Group  Insurance  policy  ever  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Equitable,  and  probably  the 
largest  life  insurance  policy  that  has 
ever  been  placed,  covering  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Ak¬ 
ron,  O. 

“The  Goodrich  Company  has-  advised 
its  15,000  employes  that  on  and  after 
November  1,  1915,  each  of  them  will  be 
entitled  to  share,  without  cost  to  them, 
in  a  plan  embracing  a  Service  Annuity 
or  Pension,  a  Disability  compensation 
other  than  that  provided  by  law,  and 
life  insurance  in  a  substantial  sum. 

How  Policy  Covers 

“The  Equitable  will  provide  the  life 
insurance  part  of  the  plan.  Under  the 
life  insurance  plan  each  employe  is  cov¬ 
ered  to  the  extent  of  $500  for  the  first 
year  of  the  employe’s  service  with  the 
Goodrich  Company,  increasing  by  $10'0 
for  each  succeeding  year  of  continued 
service  until  after  the  fifth  year  the 
full  amount  of  $1,000  is  reached.  All 
employes  are  automatically  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  length  of  service,  those  who 
have  been  two  or  more  years  in  serv¬ 
ice  receiving  the  respective  amounts 
provided  for  according  to  the  scale  of 
service  plan  adopted.  To  illustrate: 
Those  employes  who  have  been  more 
than  five  years  in  service  receive  the 
full  amount  of  $1,00  insurance.  The 
policy  will  amount  to  between  $9,000,- 
000  and  $10,000,000  to  start  with. 

“The  Goodrich  Company  initiated  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  plans  of  welfare  work  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  common 
interests  of  the  company  and  their  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  present  extension  of 
the  scope  of  these  plans  they  regard  as 
only  an  incident  in  such  work.  They 
state  that  in  providing  these  benefits 
the  Goodrich  corporation  is  extending 
its  plan  of  developing  the  mental  and 
physical  efficiency  and  well-being  of  its 
employes  so  successfully  begun  in  the 
physical  examinations  undertaken  in 
1914.  To  this  end  the  corporation  es¬ 
tablished  its  Department  of  Health  and 
these  forms  of  social  insurance,  believ¬ 
ing  them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  sound  underlying  principles  of 
American  industry  and  honest  work¬ 
manship. 

Not  a  Gift 

“The  Goodrich  Company  goes  further 
and  states  that  in  providing  these  safe¬ 
guards  it  does  so  in  no  way  as  a  gift, 
but  rather  as  a  fine  example  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  service  possible  through  co-opera¬ 
tion,  believing  it  to  be  a  part  of  its  busi¬ 


ness  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  the 
well  being  of  all  who  have  contributed 
to  its  success  and  holding  it  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  that  success  that  every  employe 
should  be  able  to  enter  upon  his  or  her 
daily  task  in  fit  physical  condition  with 
mind  untroubled  by  unnecessary  worry. 

“Second  Vice-President  E.  C.  Shaw, 
who  makes  the  announcement  to  the 
employes,  and  in  whose  office  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  is  centralized,  states  further 
that  it  must,  however,  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  and  realized  by  all  whom  this 
plan  is  intended  to  reach  that  it  does 
not  in  any  measure  relieve  the  employe 
of  any  financial  obligations  toward  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  future  and  that  of  his 
family,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  plan 
will  be  the  means  of  increasing  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  lay  by  from  his  earnings  a  larger 
amount  of  savings  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  without  this  assistance.” 

In  an  announcement  to  employes  the 
Goodrich  Company  says: 

We  all  know  that  the  health,  happiness  and 
co-operation  of  its  employes  are  important 
factors  in  the  success  of  this  corporation. 

It  is  also  clear  that  freedom  from  worry 
on  the  part  of  any  man  or  woman  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  this  condition 
of  well-being. 

Realizing  this,  The  has 

arranged  to  have  your  life  insured  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States  and  herewith  delivers  to  you 
this  certificate  of  insurance. 

It  is  the  common  duty  of  us  all  to  provide 
for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  us.  This 
insurance  certificate  does  not  relieve  you  of 
your  own  responsibility  to  your  family  but  it 
is  a  means  of  tiding  them  over  in  case  of 
your  death  and  should  free  you  somewhat 
from  the  necessity  of  worry. 

This  certificate  is  issued  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  to  you.  The  corporation,  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement,  has  purchased  a  Group  Insurance 
policy  covering  the  lives  of  all  its  employes, 
while  in  its  service.  Because  the  group  in¬ 
volves  so  many  and  the  risk  for  each  is  dis¬ 
tributed  mutually  among  all,  this  policy  is  a 
much  better  one  than  any  of  us  could  in¬ 
dividually  obtain.  Through  our  membership 
in  the  group  we  are  all  gaining  this  ad¬ 
vantage  which  we  can  repay  only  by  in¬ 
creased  loyalty  to  the  group,  by  preventing 
waste  and  by  more  effective  co-operation  for 
the  good  of  our  common  organization. 

In  effecting  this  arrangement,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  not  actuated  by  any  false  notion  of 
philanthropy  or  paternalism  but  rather  by  the 
desire  to  show  in  a  practical  manner  the 
value  of  true  co-operation. 

Our  mutual  effort  will  result  in  mutual  suc¬ 
cess  that  will  permit  of  mutual  service. 

In  taking  this  step,  the  directors  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  join  in  my  personal  hope  that  you 
will  do  your  part  in  maintaining  that  spirit 
of  co-operation  so  necessary  to  make  our  com¬ 
mon  future  a  success. 


MOTOR  COMPANY  GROUPS 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  written  group  policies  upon  the 
lives  of  the  employes  of  the  Allen  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company  and  its  subsidiary 
company,  the  Sommers  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  both  of  Fostoria,  O.  The  group 
policy  of  the  Allen  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  amounts  to  $45,000  and  is  upon 
the  lives  of  225  employes  and  that  of 
the  Sommers  Motor  Company  amounts 
to  $26,000  and  is  upon  the  lives  of  130 
employes.  The  policies  thus  cover  335 
employes  for  $71,000.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  last  week. 

Few  of  the  automobile  companies 
have  thus  far  insured  their  employes 
under  the  group  plan.  The  Aetna  has 
one  other  group  policy  of  this  nature, 
covering  the  employes  of  the  Dodge 
Brothers  Motor  Car  Company  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  and  written  some  time  ago. 


S.  C.  DUNHAM,  PRESIDENT 
OF  TRAVELERS  DIES 

CAUGHT  PNEUMONIA  IN  WALK  ON 
MOUNTAIN  TOP 


Career  of  a  Giant  Figure  in  Life  Insur¬ 
ance — Made  Great  Record,  Too, 
as  Lawyer 

Sylvester  Clark  Dunham,  president  of 
the  Travelers,  a  giant  figure  among  life 
insurance  executives,  died  in  Hartford 
on  Tuesday  of  pneumonia.  On  Friday 
he  was  in  his  office  in  the  Traveler's 
Building,  apparently  in  good  spirits.  He 
went  to  his  new  country  place  on  Tal- 
cott  Mountain  to  spend  a  week-end,  and 
caught  cold  during  a  walk  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  top. 

Distinguished  Ancestry 

Mr.  Dunham,  who  was  sixty-nine 
years  old,  was  born  in  Connecticut  and 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestors.  When  Mr.  Dunham  was 
eleven  years  old  his  father  moved  to 
Ohio.  The  son  had  scholastic  taste  > 
ana  was  a  student  of  history,  biography 
and  to  a  less  degree  fiction,  'but  he  had 
many  difficulties  in  acquiring  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ohio  during  the  ’50s  and  early 
’60s.  He  went  through  the  various 
grades  of  the  district  schools,  however, 
was  graduated  from  two  academies  in 
Ohio,  and  then  entered  Mount  Union 
College,  Alliance,  O.  He  left  college  at 
the  end  of  his  freshman  year,  just  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  East. 

Was  an  Editor 

Mr.  Dunham  returned  to  Connecticut 
in  1865  and  entered  the  New  Britain 
Normal  School,  where  he  studied  for 
two  years  and  was  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  After  graduation  he 
began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
Charles  E.  Mitchell  of  New  Britain. 
With  this  study  he  combined  newspaper 
work  and  he  soon  became  editor  of  the 
“New  Britain  Record.”  While  still 
studying  law  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  city  and  police  courts  of  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  his  first  public  office,  and  one 
which  he  held  for  three  years. 

Came  to  Hartford  in  1871 

In  1871  Mr.  Dunham  had  progressed 
so  far  with  his  law  studies  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hartford  County. 

Mr.  Dunham  soon  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  lawyer  of  unusual  ability, 
especially  in  cases  involving  much  re 
search  and  study,  and  in  1882  he  was 
appointed  city  attorney  of  Hartford,  an 
office  now  termed  corporation  counsel. 
This  was  one  of  the  three  public  offices 
he  held  in  Hartford  during  his  lifetime. 
He  was  city  attorney  in  1882  and  1883. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  water  commissioners  about  ten 
years  later,  an  office  which  he  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1893,  1894  and  1895.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  fi¬ 
nance  in  1910  and  1911. 

After  he  had  finished  his  term  of  city 
attorney  in  Hartford,  Mr.  Dunham  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Britain  as  secretary  of 
the  Corbin  companies  in  that  city  and 
developed  his  interest  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  that  city  which  re 
suited  in  his  later  becoming  a  director 


of  the  American  Hardware 
The  next  year,  however,  uocame 
connected  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  this 
city  and  returned  to  Hartford,  where  he 
has  lived  ever  since. 

Travelers  Counsel 

The  business  of  the  Travelers  had 
grown,  in  1885,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  attach 
a  lawyer  to  the  home  office  staff.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  late  James  G.  Bat. 
terson,  who  was  president,  Mr.  Dunham 
was  selected  for  this  service  and  was 
appointed  general  counsel  for  the  com 
pany.  The  plan  was  to  have  a  trained 
lawyer  in  the  office  who  should  keep  in 
touch  with  the  legal  aspects  of  all  the 
company’s  affairs,  defend  and  prosecute 
suits  and  avoid  such  litigation  as  was 
avoidable.  In  addition,  the  counsel  was 
to  advise  the  company  concerning  its 
insurance  and  other  forms  of  contracts 
and  the  validity  of  the  securities  in 
which  it  invested.  From  the  start  Mr. 
Dunham  was  able  to  gain  a  deep  insight 
into  the  general  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  most  confidential  affairs. 

Becomes  Director 

Mr.  Dunham’s  first  official  connection 
with  the  company  appears  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  directors’  meeting  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1885,  when  he  was  appointed 
lawyer  at  Denver  and  assumed  over¬ 
sight  of  the  company’s  interests  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Because  he  was  accustomed  to 
responsibility  and  to  action  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity,  and  had  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  financial  interests, 
insurane  law  and  the  history  and  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  the  company,  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  was  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  January  27,  1897,  and  this  action 
was  followed  on  January  11,  1899,  by 
his  election  to  the  vice-presidency. 

Elected  President 

While  he  was  still  vice-president,  Mr. 
Dunham  was  selected  by  Mr.  Batterson 
as  the  logical  successor  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  company.  Presi¬ 
dent  Batterson  died  September  18, 
1901,  and  the  directors  of  the  company’ 
on  October  14,  1901,  confirmed  his 
choice  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Dunham 
as  his  sucessor.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  under  his  efficient  direction  the 
assets  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com 
pany  have  increased  from  $33,000,000 
in  1901  to  more  than  $100,000,000  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Dunham  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  and  had 
served  as  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers,  and  his  counsel  and  advice 
were  much  sought  after  by  the  leading 
men  in  the  insurance  and  financial 
world. 

Many  Financial  Interests 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Dunham 
was  also  president  of  the  Travelers  In¬ 
demnity  Company,  and  the  Travelers 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of 
Hartford;  a  director  in  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  and  the  American  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  the  United  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation,  the  American 
(Continued  on  page  4.) 


The  Prudential 

40th  Anniversary,  October,  13,  1915 


MUTUALIZED  BENEFITS  INCREASED  A  POLICYHOLDERS'  COMPANY 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  29,  1915. 


0  i  LIFE  DIVIDENDS 

SCALE  SAME  AS  PRESENT  YEAR 


Extra  Dividends  of  Company  Make  Ma 
terial  Increase  in  Ten  Year 
Showing 


The  New  York  Life  announces  :hat 
its  dividend  schedule  for  1916  will  be 
the  same  as  that  for  1915,  at  least  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  company  has  given  out  an  ad¬ 
vance  record  of  dividends  for  ten  vears 
under  Contribution  Annual  Divilend 
policies  taken  out  in  the  United  States 
in  1906,  which  includes  the  10  per  cent, 
extra  dividend  of  the  fifth  year  and  the 
$1C  per  $1,000  extra  dividend  on  the 
tenth  anniversary.  The  result  on  the 
principal  forms  $1,000  policies  is  given 
herewith: 


Ordinary  Life  Plan  (issued  in  190.) 


Dividend 
Fayable  In 

Age  25 

Age  35 

Age  45 

1908  . 

.  $3.35 

$4.38 

$6.15 

1909  . 

3.65 

4.81 

6  80 

1910  . 

3.78 

5.01 

7.11 

1911  . 

3.89 

5.17 

7.34 

1911  Extra... 

2.15 

2.81 

3.96 

1912  . 

4.05 

5.40 

7.68 

1913  . 

4.19 

5.62 

7.99 

1914  . 

4.33 

5.83 

8.29 

1915  . 

4.31 

5.81 

8.24 

1916  . 

4.45 

6.00 

8.51 

1916  Extra... 

.  10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Tctal  Divs.  . 

.  $48.15 

$60.84 

$82.07 

10  yrs.’  prms. 

.  214.90 

281.10 

395.50 

♦♦Net  outlay. 

.$166.75 

$220.26 

$313.43 

20-Payment  Life  Plan 


1908  . 

$4.35 

$5.38 

$7.04 

1909  . 

4.94 

6.09 

7  93 

1910  . 

5.25 

6.48 

8.40 

1911  . 

5.46 

6.74 

8.73 

1911  Extra. . . . 

3.18 

3.83 

4.85 

1912  . 

5.81 

7.16 

9.25 

1913  . 

6.13 

7.54 

9.70 

1914  . 

6.43 

7.91 

10.15 

1915  . 

6.42 

7.89 

10.11 

1916  . 

6.70 

8.24 

10.52 

1916  Extra.... 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Total  divs.... 

$64.67 

$77.26 

$96.68 

10  yrs.’  prems. 

318.30 

383.40 

485.20 

♦♦Net  outlay. . 

$253.63 

$306.14 

$388.52 

20-Yr.  Endowment  Plan 

(issued  in  1906) 

1508  . 

$6.18 

$6.75 

$7  90 

1909  ..., . 

7.31 

7.88 

9.04 

1910  . 

7.92 

8.48 

9.66 

1911  . 

8.34 

8.90 

10.07 

1911  Extra.... 

5.05 

5.25 

5.73 

1912  . 

9.02 

9.59 

10.76 

1913  . 

9.64 

10.20 

11.36 

1514  . 

10.24 

10.80 

11.96 

1915  . 

10.23 

10.78 

11.93 

1916  . 

10.79 

11.35 

12.48 

1916  Extra.... 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Total  divs . 

$94.72 

$99.98 

$110.89 

♦10  yrs.’  prms. 

.  505.30 

524.70 

573.20 

♦♦Net  outlay.. 

$410.58 

$424.72 

$462.31 

♦Old  rates — present  endowment  rates 
are  slightly  different. 

♦♦Taking  into  account  the  Cash  Sur¬ 
render  Value  of  the  policy  at  the  end 
of  10  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  annual  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
very  low. 


LEAVES  DESTITUTE  WIDOW 


Fred  A.  Busse  Was  Once  Mayor  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Postmaster,  State  Treasurer 
and  Legislator 


Fred  A.  Busse,  who  died  recently, 
was  a  former  Mayor  of  Chicago,  one 
time  Postmaster  of  that  city,  and,  at 
different  times,  was  State  Treasurer, 


State  Senator  and  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature.  In  addition  to  his 
political  acitivities  he  was  interested 
in  a  large  coal  business.  He  carried 
no  life  insurance  and  the  widow  was 
left  destitute.  Read  what  she  says,  as 
quoted  -by  the  American  Bankers: 

“All  that  I  want  to  do  is  to  earn  a 
living.  Mr.  Busse  had  every  intention 
of  leaving  me  well  guarded  against 
necessity.  He  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  die  so  early.  Even  in  his  last 
sickness  he  was  impatient  to  get  well, 
and  said  he  would  work  eighteen 
hours  a  day  if  necessary  to  straighten 
out  his  affairs. 

“All  that  I  have  had  since  Mr.  Bus- 
se’s  death  includes  $150  I  received  from 
the  Masons,  $150  from  another  lodge 
and  $5,000  allowed  me  out  of  the  estate. 
Most  of  the  money  was  needed  to  meet 
debts  that  I  wanted  to  take  care  of  at 
once,  and  a  large  doctor  bill. 

“The  building  in  which!  am  living  is 
heavily  mortgaged  so  that  I  understand 
I  shall  have  only  a  $1,000  interest  in 
it  when  the  foreclosure  is  brought  in  a 
few  weeks.  That  is  all  I  have  in  the 
world  except  what  I  shall  be  able  to 
realize  from  the  sale  of  the  furnishings 
oi  my  home. 

“It  breaks  my  heart  not  only  to  part 
with  these  things  but  to  have  to  let 
them  go  for  almost  nothing.  I  do  not 
want  charity — all  that  I  want  and  must 
have,  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing.” 


WRITES  MORE  SOLDIERS 


Aetna  Life  Having  Good  Experience  on 
Soldiers  Sent  To  Front  From 
Canada 


The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  agreed  to  write  group  insurance 
upon  454  more  Canadian  soldiers,  from 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  the  amount  of  $250,- 
000,  making  the  total  amount  of  group 
insurance  written  and  about  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  company  upon  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  $2,181,750.  This  amount  is  on  the 
lives  of  2,150  men,  who  are  at  the  front 
or  who  soon  will  be  at  the  front.  In 
addition  to  this  the  company  has  1,000 
individual  risks,  at  an  average  amount 
of  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  upon  enlisted 
Canadians.  The  total  war  risks  car¬ 
ried  by  the  company  on  the  lives  of 
Canadian  soldiers  amount,  therefore,  to 
over  $3,000,000. 

The  Aetna  has  already  written  in¬ 
surance  amounting  to  $525,000  upon  sol¬ 
diers  from  Hamilton.  When  the  new 
policy  is  issued  it  will  have  insured 
1,208  soldiers  from  Hamilton  to  the 
amount  of  $775,000. 

The  losses  of  the  company  on  the 
soldiers  which  it  has  insured  have  been 
comparatively  small.  So  far  only 
twenty-one  claims  have  been  received 
and  paid.  These  twenty-one  claims 
amounted  to  $23,500. 


Edward  W.  Allen,  general  agent  in 
New  York  City  for  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life,  may  owe  some  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  for  work  and  his  fine  phys¬ 
ical  condition  to  his  activity  in  ath¬ 
letics  while  at  Yale.  Although  you 
wouldn't  select  him  for  fleetness  to-day, 
he  won  for  Yale  the  World’s  Fair 
championship  for  the  quarter-mile  dash 
in  1893. 


S.  C.  Dunham,  President 

of  Travelers  Dies 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
Hardware  Corporation  of  New  Britain, 
the  Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  the 
Phoenix  (Fire)  Insurance  Company, 
the  Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Company, 
Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company  and  First  Reinsurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Dunham  leaves  a  widow  and  one 
son,  Donald  A.  Dunham,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Travelers. 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 
The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


K,  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


October  29,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


COMPANIES’  VIEW  OF 

NEW  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY 

CHICAGO  ORGANIZATION  “FOR 
LIFE  MEN  ONLY” 


Can  the  “Part-Time  Man”  Be  Elimi¬ 
nated  From  the  Business — Who 
Should  Remain? 

Sixty  prominent  life  insurance  men 
met  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago 
a  few  days  ago  and  organized  an  asso 
ciation  with  this  motto:  “Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Business  for  Life  Insurance  Men 
Only."  The  members  will  embrace 
‘any  person  who  is  actively,  regularly 
and  legitimately  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  life  insurance  as  an  avowed  agent 
of  a  specified  legal  reserve  life  insur¬ 
ance  company.”  Alfred  Holzman,  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit, .  originator  of  the 
movement,  acted  as  chairman. 

A  Declaration  of  Principles 

One  paragraph  of  the  Association’s 
declaration  of  principles  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  believe  that  life  insurance  com¬ 
missions  should  go  to  regular  life  in¬ 
surance  agents  exclusively,  and  that 
this  principle  is  entitled  to  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  public  and  to  strict  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  companies  and  gen¬ 
eral  agents  and  managers,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  help  in  every  way 
possible.” 

This  brings  up  again  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  curbing  the  activities  of  the 
part-time  agent.  It  also  makes  an 
analysis  of  the  part-time  agent  import¬ 
ant  at  this  time.  If  the  new  Society 
hopes  to  eliminate  the  part-time  agent 
entirely  it  will  meet  with  stiff  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  companies, 
while  some  agents,  who  are  directing 
only  part  of  their  efforts  to  life  insur¬ 
ance,  will  undoubtedly  go  into  court  to 
protect  that  end  of  their  livelihood. 

The  elimination  of  all  part-time 
agents  will  drive  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  off  the  companies’  books;  will 
throw  into  other  professions  many 
great  producers  of  life  insurance;  and 
will  stop  the  development  of  many  fu¬ 
ture  great  underwriters  and  agents. 
Furthermore,  the  movement  will  run 
into  insurance  departmental  supervi¬ 
sion  rocks,  as  several  commissioners 
have  taken  the  stand  that  it  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  to  legislate  that  a  man  must 
give  his  full  time  to  life  insurance  sol¬ 
iciting  before  he  can  be  designated  an 
agent. 

The  Trained  Agent 

If  the  new  Society  tries  to  drive  out 
of  the  business  men  who  are  in  no  true 
sense  of  the  word  trained  agents,  but 
who  are  able  by  influence  to  pick  up 
a  premium  or  two  a  year,  they  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  life 
insurance  fraternity. 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the 
kind  of  commission  grabber  who  should 
be  eliminated  in  the  coinage  of  their 
new  phrase  “rake-off  man.” 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  prints  the 
views  of  some  company  executives  on 
the  part-time  question,  and  hopes  in 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  to  present 
this  part-time  question  from  all  angles, 
ranging  from  the  radical  “All-your- 
time-devoted-to-life-insurance-  or-  none,” 
down  to  the  most  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  writer’s  qualifications.  The 
views  of  executives,  given  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  their  names  be  not 
used,  follows: 

OPINION  NO.  1 

What  About  the  Brokers? 

I  believe  that  we  are  all  opposed  to 
the  part-time  man  whom  many  who  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  have  in  mind— the 
man  who  secures  a  license  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  his 
friends,  business  associates,  or  employ¬ 
er  by  securing  insurance  for  him  with 
the  agent’s  commission  deducted  from 
his  first  premium  payment.  I  am  sure 


WANTED 

A  First-Class  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

to  take  charge  of  established  agencies  in  Eastern  States  of  an  Eastern  old 
line  company.  Must  have  had  experience  in  handling  agencies.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  set  forth  experience  and  qualifications,  salary  required  and  when 
duties  could  be  undertaken.  All  communications  respected  as  confidential. 
/Apply  A,  Care  or  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


the  city  and  the  country  .  osiUuL.., 
present  different  aspects. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  a  long 
lime  that  this  thing  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  State  by  requiring  a  cer¬ 
tain  examination  in  regard  to  fitness, 
knowledge  of  terms,  knowledge  of  the 
theories  of  the  business  and  a  general 
test  which  would  satisfy  as  to  ability 
to  correctly  represent  an  insurance  con¬ 
tract  to  the  public.  This  is  for  the  ini¬ 
tial  license,  and  for  every  renewal 
there  should  be  some  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  business  written. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  foolishness 


In  t  ™  a  HKe  }°  fe?  that  c,ass  of  fulIy  and  prudently  and  then  locate  6UUU  u«a.  ui  loousnness 

'Vu11  e‘,m'na,t!d’.  them  as  fast  as  they  seemed  to  be  has  been  Printed  and  agitated  about 

on  the  other  hand  life  msurance  and  "self-sustaining”:  (b).  to  appoint  a  lot  Part-time  agents.  I  am  not  sure 
agency  work  as  a  whole  would  suffer  of  agents— chiefly  part-time  men  who  that  there  has  not  been  some  good 
r  the  part-time  man  who  is  engaged  could  be  educated  by  bulletins,  conven-  come  out  of  it  all.  It  does  not  seem 
in  some  other  line  of  work  but  is  look-  tions  and  experience;  and  of  the  two  to  me  that  it  makes  so  much  differ- 
ing  forward  to  taking  up  life  insurance  methods  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  ence  whether  we  write  a  few  million 
soliciting  were  eliminated.  It  would  him  to  try  the  latter.  Now  what  was  hollars  less  of  insurance  a  year  if  we 
surely  be  unwise,  even  cruel,  to  urge  a  the  result:  nearly  800  contracts  have  do  the  business  right  and  if  the  abuses 
man  who  is  doing  reasonably  well  in  been  made  lyith  men  who  were  care-  of  the  system  are  so  minimized  that  it 
his  present  occupation  to  abandon  it  fully  investigated;  of  this  number  one-  can  continue  rightfully  to  commend  it- 
at  once  for  a  new  and  untried  field,  half  have  become  producers.  At  pre3-  seIf  to  tbe  growing  sympathies  of  the 
r  lequently,  that  man  should  be  ad-  ent  over  20  are  rated  as  '‘$100,000  men,”  Public. 

yised  first  to  devote  his  leisure  time  while  there  are  two  who  are  good  for  1  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  the 

to  soliciting  with  a  view  to  determin-  over  $200,000.  The  territory,  as  a  tr°uble  that  has  come  to  the  business 

ing  his  adaptability  to  the  work.  Many  whole,  will  produce  in  1915  an  unusual-  has  come  from  part-time  men  and  if 

high-class,  successful  solicitors  pru-  ly  large  volume  of  gilt-edge  business  possible  I  would  like  to  see  every  one 


v  •  *1  x  - :  _  u  ~  volume  ui  uusiness. 

dently  began  in  that  way,  not  abandon-  The  manager  has  done  a  lot  of  hard 
ing  the  old  love  until  they  were  sure  of  work,  traveling  from  point  to  point, 
the  new.  The  third  class  of  part-time  giving  talks,  holding  conventions  writ- 
men  are  the  brokers  who  write  life  in-  ing  bulletins  and  carrying  on  an  edu- 
surance  in  connection  with  other  cational  campaign.  Of  the  twenty-two 
branches  of  the  business.  Our  own  ex-  men,  above  referred  to  all  excepting 
perience  is  that  such  business  is  quite  three  or  four  started  as  part-time  men 
as  good  as  the  average.  Indeed,  busi-  and  are  now  “all-time”  men.  They 
ness  secured  in  that  way  in  this  city  would  never  have  reached  the  second 
has  proved  more  persistent  than  busi-  rung  of  the  ladder  if  they  had  not  put 
ness  in  general.  Many  of  these  men  their  feet  upon  the  first 
discover  presently  that  the  more  profit- 


of  them  eliminated,  but  I  realize  that 
it  is  not  possible,  that  we  must  have 
their  help  in  some  localities  at  least, 
and  that  a  legitimate  field  is  offered, 
therefore,  to  a  limited  extent  for  the 
activities  of  such  men. 

OPINION  NO.  4 

General  Agents  Have  the  Remedy 

The  life  underwriters  agitating  this 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


able  end  of  their  work  is  .ife  insurance, 
and  soon  or  late  their  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  the  work.  Many  of  our  best 
producers  have  been  secured  in  this 
way. 

OPINION  NO.  2 

Life  Men  Not  Made  in  a  Minute 

i  'J‘-  l-llc  uuamess  auu  wno  noias 

Some  men  seem  to  think  it  is  pos-  himself  out  to  be  and  is  a  thorough- 
sible  to  chuck  a  man  into  this  business  going  life  insurance  agent 
fully  equipped  to  make  a  livelihood 


OPINION  NO.  3 
Problem  a  Dual  One 

I  am  frank  to  state  that  I  have  been 
partial  to  the  professional  agent,  to  the 
man  who  gives  his  whole  time  and  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  education  along  the 
lines  of  the  business  and  who  holds 


from  the  outset.  Occasionally  men  are 
found  who  make  immediate  success, 
but  they  are  mighty  rare.  The  great 
bulk  of  agents  are  developed  slowly 
and  from  the  little  men — part-time  men 
if  you  please,  who  are  educated  and 
helped  by  their  managers,  maybe,  but 
chiefly  carve  out  their  own  destinies. 
Take  away  part-time  men  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  go  down  fully  a  third; 
worse  than  that,  the  number  of  those 
who  write  the  other  two-thirds  would 


I  realize  at  the  same  time  that  the 
problem  may  be  a  dual  one.  In  thickly 
settled  communities  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  part-time  insurance  man  is  a 
superfluity  and  an  element  of  danger 
to  the  business.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  much  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
business  of  life  insurance  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  part-time  man  in 
large  communities  like  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
or  any  large  city.  It  used  to  be  the 


be  sadly  depleted  as  their  ranks  would  case>  at  any  rate,  that  you  could  scarce- 
not  be  replenished  from  the  part-time  ly  &°  *nto  a  bank,  or  railroad  station, 
men.  or  telegraph  office  or  peanut  stand 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  arguments  without  being  confronted  by  some  sign 

—  - i - indicating  that  many  of  the  employes 

there  were  spotters  for  one  or  more 
large  insurance  companies.  I  have  been 
myself  talked  to  within  the  confines  of 
my  own  bank  along  this  line. 

The  logic  of  this  situation  seems  to 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


for  the  elimination  of  part-time  men 
come  from  a  few  general  agents.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  that  their  renewal  ac¬ 
counts  would  be  increased  by  elimina¬ 
tion,  but  that  has  been  suggested  to 

me.  Personally,  I  have  no  opinion  on  - —  ^  ouuouuu  seems  to 

this  point  and  I  know  of  only  one  man  me  to  be  every  man  his  own  agent,  ax.d 
who  advocates  the  idea  and  he  plays  I  think  for  the  best  reputation  of  the 
a  very  fair  game  with  his  agents.  As  business  the  part-time  man  should  be 
you  probably  know,  we  have  in  our  wholly  discouraged  in  large  business 
ranks  a  lot  of  big  minded,  successful  centers. 

and  experienced  general  agents.  I  in  the  country  the  situation  is  dif- 
think  their  average  period  of  service  ferent.  We  cannot  expect  in  reason 
is  about  twenty-three  years.  I  do  not  that  a  man  can  write  enough  business 
know  of  a  man  in  the  lot  who  advo-  in  the  country  to  sustain  life  and  en- 
cates  the  elimination  of  the  part-time  title  him  to  that  position  in  society 
man.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  the  which  it  is  every  man’s  right  to  hope 
part-time  man  I  refer  to  the  agent  who  for.  This  rule  is,  of  course  open  to 
conscientiously  combines  life  insurance  numerous  exceptions  of  competent  and 
with  some  other  branch  of  business-  capable  men  who  bv  their  exceptional 
the  bank  cashier  or  the  country  store-  capacity,  attainments  or  situation  can 
keeper,  for  instance;  not  the  bookkeep  afford  to  devote  themselves  to  life  fil¬ 
er  or  superintendent  in  a  factory  who  surance  even  in  the  country  But  1 
is  appointed  merely  as  a  subterfuge  for  think  that  in  the  main  we  can  sav  that 
influence,  introductions  and  rebates.  1  y 


HOW  about  those  plans  made 
last  January?  Are  they  work¬ 
ing;  out?  If  not,  perhaps  we  can 
help  you.  Drop  us  a  line.  We 
may  have  something  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for — if  you  are  a  producer. 


Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  P*. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  A(«ci'. 


have  no  use  for  this  type  of  “agent.” 

A  Western  Illustration 
We  have  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  value  of  part-time  men  in  one 
of  our  Central  States  where  we  effect¬ 
ed  a  new  organization  several  years  ago. 
The  territory  was  broad,  populous  and 
capable  of  producing  a  large  volume 
of  business,  but  had  been  neglected. 
1  told  the  manager  that  there  were  two 
ways  of  effecting  organization:  (a), 
to  select  a  few  men,  train  them  care- 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  J 

Ino.  1061 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  SupL  at 
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Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


RY  LIFE  VS.  INCOME 


CONTRACTS  DISCUSSED  AT  LUNCH 


Congressman,  Minister,  Doctor,  Agents 
and  Brokers  Hear  Debate  in 
Wallis  Office 


So  marked  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  Luncheon  Conference  of  the  Great¬ 
er  New  York  Agency  of  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  progressive  New  York  City 
agencies  under  the  management  of 
Frederick  A.  Wallis,  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wallis,  “a  new  meeting 
place  will  have  to  be  secured  or  con¬ 
trivances  arranged  for  hanging  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.”  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  agents,  brokers,  medical  examin¬ 
ers  and  guests  were  present  at  the 
Conference  on  Saturday  noon,  at  the 
offices,  111  Broadway,  during  which  a 
buffet  lunch  was  served,  with  Kentucky 
beaten  biscuits  and  home  cured  ham 
“starring”  on  the  menu. 

The  gathering  was  a  tribute  to  the 
organizing  ability  of  Mr.  Wallis. 
Among  the  guests  were  Dr.  Wehner, 
chief  medical  director  from  the  home 
office;  Congressman  Bennett,  from  the 
23rd  New  York  District;  Dr.  Palmer, 
associate  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Jowett  is  pastor,  together  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  visiting  general  agents  of  the 
Fidelity:  Tripp,  Albany;  Cotter,  Provi¬ 
dence;  Ambler,  Troy  and  Buchanan, 
Utica;  Supervisor  Alexander. 

Life  Versus  Death  Insurance 

The  topic  for  discussion  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  the  value  of  income  insur¬ 
ance  (life)  as  compared  with  policies 
written  under  the  Ordinary  Life  and 
Limited  Payment  Life  plans  (death  in¬ 
surance). 

The  discussion,  carried  on  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Wallis  centered 
around  a  policy  which  guarantees  an: 
Income  $750  to  $1,200  to  you  annually 
long  as  you  live,  according  to  maturity 
age,  and  all  profits;  $10,000  cash  to  you 
in  one  sum,  or  in  monthly  instalments, 
if  you  live,  and  all  profits;  $10,000  cash 
to  you  in  8  instalments,  or  $11,450  de¬ 
ferred,  and  all  profits,  if  totally  and 
permanently  disabled;  $10,000  cash  to 
your  beneficiary  in  one  sum,  or  monthly 
or  yearly  income,  if  you  die,  and  all 
profits. 

Immune  to  Fluctuating  Conditions 

In  his  analysis  of  the  policy,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lis  said  that  Bethlehem  Steel  might 
soar  to  the  sky,  or  the  bottom  drop  out 
of  its  market  value,  but  the  benefits 
under  this  policy  would  not  be  disturb¬ 
ed.  It  provided  for  an  income  that 
could  not  be  lost,  squandered  or  hy¬ 
pothecated;  life  income,  family  income, 
old  age  income,  disability  income;  that 
the  contract  is  perfect  and  is  super¬ 
vised  by  41  State  governments,  free 
from  taxation  and  guaranteed  by  $31,- 
000,000  assets. 

March  of  Modern  Progress 

Mr.  Wallis  deprecated  the  tendency 
to  sell  ordinary  life  and  limited  pay¬ 
ment  life  contracts,  comparing  the 
practice  with  that  of  a  person  who 
would  attempt  to  sail  over  the  ocean 
at  this  date  in  a  vessel  of  the  old  May¬ 
flower  type,  or  travel  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  behind  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Benefits 
under  such  policies,  he  said,  are  only 
possible  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
holder.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  ap¬ 
propriate  to  drape  such  contracts  with 
a  black  border. 

Waat  the  men  of  to-day  desire,  he 
said,  is  life  insurance — not  death  in¬ 
surance.  They  wish  a  contract  con¬ 
taining  benefits  applicable  to  them,  and 
which,  however,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  to  the  family  in  case  of 
a  premature  death. 

A  Graphic  Illustration 

As  illustrating  his  idea,  Mr.  Wallis 
asked  those  assembled  to  imagine  100 
individuals  starting  down  Broadway  on 
a  surface  car.  some  insured  under  Or¬ 
dinary  Life  and  Limited  Payment  Life 
plans,  and  others  having  Income  poll 
cies.  The  policies  are  to  mature  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway  and  the  benefits  paid. 
Those  carrying  income  policies  such 
as  he  was  describing  would  turn  to  the 


left  and  cash  in  their  policies  by  re¬ 
ceiving  gold  from  the  vaults  of  trust 
companies  or  banks  carrying  deposits 
of  life  insurance  companies.  Those 
having  life  or  limited  payment  life  poli¬ 
cies  would  be  carried  to  the  right  and 
their  bodies  deposited  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Trinity  Cemetery — their  contracts 
being  for  death  insurance.  He  gave  an 
additional  illustration  of  this  idea  by 
paraphrasing  Gray’s  Elegy  Written  in 
a  Country  Church  Yard. 

Mr.  Wallis  challenged  those  present 
to  show  more  than  two  vaults  at  which 
a  policy  can  be  cashed  in — a  safety 
vault  or  the  cemetery  vault.  To  which 
vault  are  you  taking  your  prospects, 
he  asked? 

He  pictured  the  idea  of  talking  death 
insurance  to  throwing  a  gold  watch  to 
a  drowning  man.  It  is  not  a  gold 
watch  he  needs,  but  rather  a  skiff. 
Real  life  insurance  would  give  him  the 
skiff  and  throw  in  the  watch  to  boot. 

Mr.  Wallis  announced  that  the  writ¬ 
ten  business  of  the  agency  to  date  for 
the  month  of  October  was  in  excess  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Dr.  Wehner’s  Remarks 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Dr.  Wehner,  chief  medical  director  from 
the  home  office  spoke  of  the  value  of 
occasional  meetings  between  the  medi¬ 
cal  and  agency  forces.  The  agents  he 
characterized  as  producers  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  to  build  and  as  master 
builders,  the  medical  staff  being  the 
architects  and  inspectors  to  pass  upon 
the  material  with  which  the  structure 
is  to  be  built. 

He  gave  an  outline  of  what  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  ideal  risk  and  urged 
the  agency  force  to  canvass  for  busi¬ 
ness  among  those  whom  they  felt  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  would  be  desirable  candi¬ 
dates.  A  very  touching  reference  was 
made  to  the  source  of  power — -the 
heart. 


Congressman  Bennett  said  that  for 
the  present  his  mind  was  fixed  defin¬ 
itely  upon  one  purpose,  that  of  secur¬ 
ing  re-election  to  Congress.  He  be¬ 
lieves  he  will  succeed  because  he  has 
fixed  all  of  his  efforts  to  this  one  pur¬ 
pose.  Life  insurance  agents,  he  said, 
should  concentrate  their  labor  toward 
one  end — securing  names  on  the  dotted 
line.  An  appropriate  story  was  told 
apropos  the  fellow  who  tried  to  cover 
too  much  territory. 

Agents  as  Stabilizers 
Dr.  Palmer  spoke  of  the  great  good 
accomplished  by  life  insurance  agents. 
In  his  pastoral  work  he  frequently 
comes  into  contact  with  misery  and 
want  emanating  from  the  disablement 
or  death  of  a  bread-winner.  Such  a 
condition  disturbs  the  economic  equi¬ 
librium  of  a  community  but  not 
so  where  the  work  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  solicitor  has  borne  fruit.  In  that 
case,  he  said,  the  agent  becomes  a  sta¬ 
bilizer. 


JOHN  HANCOCK’S  INVESTMENTS 


More  Than  $38,000,000  in  Farm  Loans 
— Several  Million  in  Middle  West 
and  South 


Boston,  Oct.  24. — None  of  the  life 
companies  having  their  home  offices  in 
Boston  are  in  the  slightest  degree  likely 
to  participate  in  the  Allies  loan.  The 
John  Hancock  finds  a  promising  field 
for  investment  among  farmers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  is  now  making  invest¬ 
ments  in  Alabama,  beginning  in  the 
central  counties.  Mortgage  loans  con¬ 
stitute  quite  a  favorite  class  of  secu¬ 
rities  with  this  Company,  in  which  it 
has  over  $38,000,000  invested,  several 
millions  of  which  are  placed  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South. 


“INVESTMENTS"  THE  TOPIC 


PRESIDENTS  MEET  DECEMBER  9-10 


Subject  Divided  Into  Three  Groups, 

City  Development,  Railroads 
and  Farm  Mortgages 


The  investments  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  the  large  contribution 
they  make  to  American  economic  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  the  theme  at  the  Ninth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  which  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  9  and  10. 

One  topic  under  this  central  theme 
will  emphasize  the  relation  of  life  in¬ 
surance  investments  to  city  develop¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  point  out 
various  problems  connected  with  such 
investments  which  might  well  be  sim¬ 
plified.  This  part  of  the  program  will, 
of  course,  deal  with  the  different  class¬ 
es  of  city  mortgage  loans  made  by  life 
insurance  companies  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  upbuilding  of  urban  com¬ 
munities. 

Address  By  Railroad  President 

On  the  railroad  side  of  life  insurance 
investments  there  will  be  an  address 
by  a  railroad  president  on  the  relation 
of  the  railroad  and  its  securities  to 
land  values.  Under  this  topic  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  show  how  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  serve  to  increase 
and  stabilize  both  city  and  farm  values. 

A  third  division  of  the  program  will 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  farm  mort¬ 
gage  values,  from  the  investors’  point 
of  view.  With  the  increased  demand 
from  agricultural  sources  for  mortgage 
loans  has  come  agitation  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  rural  credit  measures  both  in 
State  Legislatures  and  in  Congress. 
Last  spring,  after  several  rural  credit 
bills  had  failed  in  Congress,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
between  sessions  and  make  a  report 
about  the  first  of  next  January.  This 
committee  will  have  at  hand,  among 
other  information,  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  engaged  in  for 
two  years,  dealing  with  the  amount  of 
farm  loans  outstanding  in  the  United 
States,  with  rates  of  interest,  commis¬ 
sions  and  other  expenses  paid  by  the 
borrowers.  This  information  has  been 
collected  by  the  Department  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources,  including  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  now  being  checked  up 
by  the  figures  which  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  life  insurance  companies, 
banks  and  other  investors.  A  most  ex¬ 
haustive  report  is  being  prepared  deal¬ 
ing  with  average  interest  rates  by 
States. 

Farm  Mortgages 

"In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
farm  mortgage  problems  at  our  meet¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  presented  a  digest 
of  the  data  furnished  us  recently  by 
life  insurance  companies  with  respect 
to  the  amount  invested  by  them  in  such 
securities,”  says  Manager  R.  L.  Cox. 
“As  the  companies  generally  responded 
to  this  request  for  information,  the  sta¬ 
tistics  will  represent  almost  100  per 
cent,  of  the  loans  outstanding.  These 
original  figures,  which  are  now  being 
carefully  tabulated,  contribute  illumin¬ 
ating  information  regarding  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  financed  the  agricultural 
activities  of  this  country.  The  presen 
tation  of  these  statistics,  with  a  dis 
cussion  of  the  problems  Involved  in 
loaning  trust  funds,  will  reveal  the  read¬ 
iness  of  life  insurance  to  respond  to 
economic  needs,  and  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  the  infinite  care  that  must 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  securi¬ 
ties.” 


The  courts  of  Davenport,  Ta.,  have 
denied  an  application  for  a  temporary 
receiver  for  the  Merchants  Life  of 
Burlington. 


The  Central  Life  of  Lexington  and 
the  Iroquois  Life  of  Louisville  have 
completed  plans  for  a  merger. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
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WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


October  29,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


BENEFICIARIES  AND  ASSIGNEES 

Paper  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Agency  Association  Held  at  Atlantic  City 
October  19th  to  21st,  1915 

By  J.  Burnett  Gibb,  Actuary 


The  tendency  of  the  different  legis¬ 
latures  toward  the  standardization  of 
policy  forms,  which  began  about  the 
year  1906,  has  eliminated  many  of  the 
special  features  previously  used  as 
talking  points  by  the  representatives  of 
different  life  insurance  companies. 
There  has  also  been  a  tendency 
amongst  the  companies,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  were  very  liberal  in  their  accep¬ 
tance  of  risks,  to  raise  their  standard 
of  acceptance.  This  has  been  due  in 
some  instances  to  the  limitation  as  to 
the  amount  of  new  business  which  can 
be  accepted  under  the  New  York  law 
by  companies  doing  business  in  that 
State,  but  more  largely  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  deferred  dividend  plan  and 
the  substitution  of  the  annual  dividend 
form  which  makes  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  different  companies  as  to  net 
cost  much  more  available,  particularly 
as  the  returns  required  and  published 
by  some  of  the  States  now  give  very 
full  details  regarding  annual  dividends 
paid  by  all  the  companies. 

Raising  Standard  of  Acceptance 

Another  factor  which  has  had  a  large 
measure  of  influence  in  raising  the 
standard  of  acceptance  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  lower  net  cost  has  been  the 
increased  activity  of  the  companies  do¬ 
ing  a  non-participating  business.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  net  cost  in 
first-class  participating  companies  has 
been  coming  closer  together,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  cases  of  competition  the  agent 
has  had  to  seek  other  grounds  in  order 
to  lead  his  prospect  to  believe  that  the 
proposition  he  offers  him  will  finally 
work  out  to  his  advantage  as  compared 
with  other  propositions  which  may 
have  been  submitted. 

How  an  agent  can  give  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  service  to  his  client  is  a  subject 
which  is  now  receiving  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  best 
minds  engaged  in  the  selling  of  life 
insurance,  and  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  features  of  such  service  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  providing  proper  protection  to 
the  beneficiary  or  to  the  assignee  if  the 
policy  after  issue  should  happen  to  be 
assigned.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of  the  insurance  fraternity  to¬ 
ward  this  question  and  to-day  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  being  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  it  will 
help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
question  if  we  go  back  and  trace  in  a 
general  way  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  position  of  the  beneficiary  under 
life  insurance  contracts. 

In  Early  Days  of  Life  Insurance 
In  the  early  days  of  life  insurance, 
we  find  that  originally  it  was  not  the 
insured  himself  but  the  beneficiary  who 
negotiated  for  the  protection  desired; 
the  beneficiary  was  really  the  party  to 
the  contract,  the  life  insured  was  mere¬ 
ly  the  subject  of  the  insurance.  In 
fact,  before  insurance  corporations 
came  into  existence  and  when  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  in¬ 
dividual  underwriters,  the  beneficiary, 
or  individual  who  was  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  insurance,  was  seldom  bound 
by  ties  of  mutual  interest  to  the  life 
on  whom  he  had  taken  out  the  insur¬ 
ance.  He  effected  contracts  openly  as 
a  matter  of  wager.  This  sort  of  life 
insurance  was  finally  prohibited  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  so-called  Gambling  Act  of 
1774  which  is  known  as  the  statutory 
definition  of  the  principle  of  insurable 
interest. 

Policy  a  Chose  in  Action 
The  principle  is  still  recognized  more 
or  less  closely  by  our  courts,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  advisable  in  issuing  a  new 
contract,  to  make  sure  that  the  rela¬ 


tionship  between  the  insured  and  bene¬ 
ficiary  is  sufficient  to  mean  a  greater 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  life 
insured  than  its  discontinuance.  A  pol¬ 
icy  is  a  chose  in  action,  and  in  some 
States,  for  instance  New  York,  the 
question  of  insurable  interest  is  seldom 
raised;  in  States  where  that  principle 
has  been  recognized  by  the  courts,  it 
still  seems  necessary  for  the  company 
to  inquire  into  the  status  of  the  parties 
making  claim  before  paying  a  death 
loss.  When  the  premium  is  paid  by  the 
insured  and  not  by  the  beneficiary  or 
the  assignee,  the  question  of  insurable 
interest  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
in  the  cases  where  the  injured  is  not 
the  payer  of  the  premium. 

The  beneficiary  provisions  as  they 
now  appear  in  the  contracts  applied  for, 
and  in  assignments  that  are  subser 
quently  made,  are  in  some  instances 
much  more  complicated  than  they  were 
originally.  We  find,  however,  that  in 
many  old  contracts  beneficiary  clauses 
were  drawn  without  proper  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  their  legal  effect 
in  case  the  insured  later  on  desired  to 
borrow  on  or  assign  the  policy.  We 
might  instance  such  a  beneficiary 

clause  as  “payable  to  - - ,  wife 

of  the  insured,  and  his  children,  share 
and  share  alike.”  This  created  an  in¬ 
determinate  title,  as  in  event  of  the 
wife,  the  named  beneficiary,  dying,  the 
insured  might  re-marry  and  have  issue 
by  his  second  wife,  and  accordingly  a 
definite  title  to  the  policy  could  not  be 
established  until  after  the  death  of  the 
insured. 

First  Penn  Mutual  Contracts 

The  first  contracts  issued  by  this 
company  were,  however,  usually  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  one  beneficiary,  and  no 
other  party  had  even  a  contingent  in¬ 
terest.  Gradually  it  became  not  un¬ 
usual  to  divide  the  proceeds  amongst 
several  beneficiaries.  Then  the  entire 
interest  was  sometimes  given  to  one 
beneficiary  contingent  upon  surviving 
the  insured,  and  the  other  beneficiaries 
took  no  share  of  the  proceeds  except 
in  event  of  the  first,  the  direct  benefi¬ 
ciary,  dying  before  the  life  insured.  The 
next  step  was  in  the  direction  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  insured  himself,  the  payer  of 
the  premium,  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
tract  contingent  upon  the  beneficiary 
predeceasing  him;  or  even  actually  to 
leave  out  altogether  a  designated  bene¬ 
ficiary  and  make  the  policy  payable 
solely  to  the  executors,  administrators 
or  assigns  of  the  insured  himself.  Even 
where  contracts  were  payable  to  a  des¬ 
ignated  beneficiary,  the  effort  was 
made  to  keep  the  contract  more  or  less 
under  control  of  the  insured;  he  was 
given  the  right  to  surrender  the  con¬ 
tract,  for  example,  or  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  certain  options  at  the  end  of  a 
stated  period.  The  tendency  toward 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  insured,  as 
payer  of  the  premium,  continued  to 
grow  until  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
retain  a  beneficiary  originally  named  in 
the  contract,  but  could  reserve,  if  he 
chose,  the  right  to  designate  a  new 
beneficiary  without  the  consent  of  the 
original.  In  the  latest  contracts  of  our 
own  and  some  other  companies,  this 
right  has  been  still  further  developed 
to  include  the  title  to  the  dividends 
awarded  to  the  contract  and  to  the 
loan  and  cash  values  available. 

Evolution  of  Position  of  Beneficiary 
The  gradual  evolution  in  the  position 
of  the  beneficiary  outlined  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  from  that  of  being  the 
real  party  to  the  contract  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  sole  interest,  to  that  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  party  designated  by  the  insured 
and  subject  to  his  right  of  substitution, 
has  created  many  interesting  problems 


for  review  by  the  courts.  Such  prob¬ 
lems  are  chiefly  concerned  with  deter¬ 
mining  the  rights  of  parties  to  whom 
the  insured  has  transferred  his  interest 
or  who  stand  in  the  relationship  of 
creditors.  The  insured,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  passing,  cannot  definitely 
exempt  his  own  interest  from  the 
claims  of  his  own  creditors.  He  has 
sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  income  contracts  payable  to 
himself,  by  incorporating  special  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  effect  that  the  income 
shall  be  “free,  clear  and  discharged” 
from  any  of  his  obligations;  but  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  such  attempts  at  so- 
called  spendthrift  agreements  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  at  best  they  merely 
serve  the  purpose  of  delaying  payment 
until  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
claimants  are  decided  by  litigation.  It 
is  only  in  respect  to  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiary  that  the  insured  is  in  a 
position  securely  to  provide  against  the 
attacks  of  creditors. 

An  Interesting  Example 

An  interesting  example  of  the  effect 
of  providing  in  the  policy  that  the  in¬ 
sured  shall  have  the  right  to  surrender 
the  contract,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
a  policy  issued  by  this  company  on  the 
life  of  a  Frederick  R.  White.  The  pol¬ 
icy  was  issued  on  the  20  Payment  Life 
Trust  Certificate  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wife  of  the  insured  if  she  sur¬ 
vive  him,  otherwise  to  the  insured’s  es¬ 
tate,  and  gave  the  insured  the  option 
of  surrendering  the  policy  for  paid-up 
insurance  or  other  value  at  any  time. 

The  insured  was  adjudged  a  bank¬ 
rupt  and  the  referee,  having  discovered 
the  clause  giving  the  insured  the  right 
to  surrender,  ruled  that  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  was  entitled  to  the  cash 
value  of  the  policy  and  directed  that 
in  event  of  the  insured’s  failing  to  pay 
the  trustee  the  cash  value  within  thirty 
days,  the  said  cash  surrender  value 
should  pass  to  the  trustee  as  an  asset 
of  the  insured’s  estate.  Although  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  wife  fought  the  case  through 
the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  and 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  the  ref¬ 
eree  finally  won  out  against  the  wife, 
the  higher  Court  deciding  that  the  wife 
had  no  vested  interest  in  the  policy 
and  that  it  could  be  surrendered  or  its 
value  received  by  the  trustee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  free  from  any  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  wife.  It  is  by  no  means 
safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  all  con¬ 
tracts  giving  the  insured  the  right  to 
surrender  will  be  construed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  the  White  case.  Even 
in  this  instance  the  opinion  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  a  reversal 
of  the  United  States  District  Court; 
and  a  slight  change  in  the  language  of 
the  contract  or  any  of  the  attendant 
circumstances  might  prove  to  be  a  per¬ 
tinent  factor  in  influencing  a  different 
decision  in  other  cases.  Besides,  the  ex¬ 
emption  laws  of  one  State  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  such  laws  in  other 
States  and  the  attitude  and  precedents 
of  a  court  of  one  jurisdiction  from  those 
of  another. 

Not  a  Settled  Question 

It  is,  accordingly,  not  a  settled  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  insured’s  cred¬ 
itors  can  compel  the  exercise  for  their 
benefit  of  an  option  on  the  part  of  the 
insured  to  surrender  the  contract  for 
its  cash  value.  The  exemption  laws  of 
the  different  States  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  has 
ruled  that  under  tfc  ,  Kentucky  statute, 
an  assignment  for  .he  benefit  of  cred¬ 
itors  did  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
exercise  an  option  t  surrender  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  that  the  ass  gnee  had  no  claim 
upon  the  policy  in  t.  lestion  which  was 
exempt  under  the  statute.  It  has  also 
been  argued  with  much  force  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  (Act,  which  controls  the  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  United  iStates  Supreme 
Court,  the  trustee  for  the  insured’s 
creditors  is  only  entitled  to  the  cash 
value  of  such  policies  as  are  payable  by 
their  terms  to  the  bankrupt  or  his  es¬ 
tate.  \ 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 


Surplu» .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
FRANK  T.  PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
•till  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  29,  1915. 


Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  Illinois  Life  Bulletin 

Cost  and  contains  a  timely  and  in- 
Danger  structive  article  on  the 

of  Delay  cost  of  delay  in  taking 
out  life  insurance: 

“It  has  been  well  said  that  putting 
off  insurance  is  like  waiting  for  a  ris¬ 
ing  river  to  run  by — the  longer  you 
wait  the  harder  it  is  to  cross. 

“The  first  argument  against  putting 
off  insurance  is,  that  the  applicant  in¬ 
surable  to-day,  may  a  month  or  a  year 
from  to-day  be  uninsurable;  but  the 
optimism  of  the  average  prospect  as 
to  his  own  health  and  longevity  is  usu¬ 
ally  such  that  this  argument  fails  to 
secure  the  signature,’’  it  says. 

“There  is,  however,  even  a  stronger 
argument  against  putting  off  taking  in¬ 
surance  than  the  danger  of  future  unin¬ 
surability,  and  since  it  can  be  set 
down  in  cold-blooded,  understandable 
figures  on  a  dollar  and  cents  basis,  it 
is  usually  more  effective  than  an  aca¬ 
demic  discussion  of  what  might  happen. 

"Take  for  example  a  young  man  who 
insures  at  the  age  of  25,  using  as  a 
basis  for  our  illustration  the  Ordinary 
Life  Guaranteed  Annual  Additions 
policy,  and  making  our  comparisons  on 
the  theory  that  no  matter  at  what  age 
he  insures  he  shall  live  out  his  ex¬ 
pectancy,  according  to  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality  which 
you  will  find  on  pages  264  and  265  of 
your  rate-book. 

“On  $1,000  issued  as  of  age  25  the 
annual  premium  for  the  first  twenty 
years  is  $21.85,  reduced  to  $17.04  for 
the  twenty-first  year  and  thereafter. 
The  life  expectancy  at  the  age  of  25  is 
39  years,  therefore,  on  the  assumption 
that  this  policyholder  dies  in  his  64th 
year  the  total  premiums  paid  would  be 
$760.76  in  return  for  which  the  death 
benefit  would  be  $1,225,  or  a  cash  re¬ 
turn  over  premiums  paid  out  of  $464.24, 
which  is  sixty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
total  premiums;  and  for  him  to  pay  in 
in  premiums  as  much  as  the  death  ben¬ 
efit  he  would  have  to  live  to  the  age 
of  ninety-two. 

“If  this  same  young  man  should  wait 
until  the  age  of  35  before  insuring  the 
total  premiums  to  expectancy  would 
amount  to  $831.04  ($70.28  more  than 
would  be  paid  out  on  insurance  taken 
at  age  25,  and  that  $70.28  represents 
the  cost  of  doing  without  ten  years’  in¬ 
surance),  and  the  insurance  payable  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  would  be  $1,- 
225,  or  $393.96  more  than  the  premi¬ 
ums  paid,  meaning  a  cash  return  to  his 
estate  over  and  above  premiums  of 
about  forty-eight  per  cent.;  and  if  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  85  he  would  pay  in 
in  premiums  as  much  money  as  would 
be  payable  under  the  policy. 

“At  the  age  of  40  the  life  premiums 
paid  to  expectancy  amount  to  $869.88 
with  a  maximum  death  benefit  of 
$1,226. 

“At  the  age  of  45  total  premiums 
$949.30,  maximum  death  benefit  $1,218. 


“At  the  age  of  50  total  premiums  to 
expectancy  $1,004.84,  maximum  death 
benefit  $1,228. 

“At  the  age  of  55  total  premiums  to 
expectancy  $1,027.31,  maximum  death 
benefit  $1,212. 

“At  the  age  of  60  total  premiums 
$1,083.60,  maximum  death  benefit  $1,- 
206. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Limited  Payment 
Life  policies  you  can  easily  and  readily 
figure  the  cost  of  putting  off  insurance 
from  year  to  year  and  quickly  show 
the  prospect,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
above  figures,  how  it  actually  costs 
him  money  to  go  without  insurance. 

“In  connection  with  the  Mortality 
Table  referred  to  and  found  on  pages 
264  and  265  of  your  rate-book  you  will 
also  find  it  of  advantage  in  your  can¬ 
vass  to  call  attention  to  the  deaths 
that  occur  within  stated  periods  as 
shown  on  page  266  of  the  rate-book. 

“A  great  many  men  put  off  taking  in¬ 
surance  now  because  they  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  putting  it  off  that  are 
saving  money,  therefore,  you  should 
be  prepared  to  prove  that  delay  means 
loss  and  early  insurance  means  saving.” 


100  INTERVIEWS 


As  was  recently  printed  in  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  the  Illinois  Life  asked 
a  number  of  its  agents  to  keep  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  one  hundred  interviews. 
The  reports  on  the  interviews  have  en¬ 
abled  the  company  to  make  a  fair  and 
interesting  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
no  matter  how  low  the  average  value 
of  insurance  calls  may  be,  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesmanship  offers  wonderful  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  making  of  money  to 
any  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and 
work  hard  fior  success. 
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$6,631.89 

SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP 


Departure  of  Missouri  State  Life 
Should  Prove  of  Great  Value 
to  the  Company 


At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
agency  force  of  the  Missouri  State 
Life  of  St.  Louis,  Vice-President  John 
G.  Hoyt,  formally  opened  the  Free 
School  of  Life  Insurance  Salesman¬ 
ship  inaugurated  by  the  Company.  Mr. 
Hoyt  specially  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  free  and  that  no  one  at¬ 
tending  its  sessions  need  feel  under  any 
obligation  whatever  to  the  Company. 

The  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
Charles  W.  Preston,  of  whom  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Company  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say: 

“Charles  W.  Preston,  instructor  of 
our  Free  School  of  Life  Insurance 
Salesmanship,  is  a  man  of  high  ideals, 
who  works  constantly  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  and  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  work  assigned  him — the  art  of 
selling  life  insurance.  Mr.  Preston  was 
born  in  Sidney,  Iowa,  in  the  year  1866, 
and  after  completing  his  scholastic 
days,  at  the  age  of  20  he  associated 
himself  with  the  largest  wholesale  dry- 
goods  house  in  the  West  at  Omaha, 
Neb.  He  remained  with  this  house  16 
years.  The  greater  part  of  that  time 
was  spent  as  a  traveling  salesman. 
Tiring  of  road  life,  after  sixteen  years, 
Mr.  Preston  returned  to  his  native 
State  and  operated  a  retail  store  at 
Defiance,  Iowa,  for  six  years.  Although 
being  very  successful  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  the  broader  field  of  salesmanship 
called  him,  and  after  disposing  of  his 
retail  business  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Sheldon  School  of  Salesman¬ 
ship  at  Chicago,  and  for  six  years  was 
recognized  by  the  faculty  of  that 
school  as  being  their  strongest  lecturer 
and  teacher  of  salesmanship.  For  the 
past  four  years  Mr.  Preston  has  been 
variously  engaged  in  instructing  em¬ 
ployes  of  some  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  and  business  houses  in  the 
United  States  in  the  principles  of  sales¬ 
manship.  Mr.  Preston  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  only  a  man  who  has  made  a 
life-long  study  of  a  subject  can  know  it.” 


Average  value  of  calls . $  3.55 

Average  value  of  interviews _  5.87 

Average  commission  per  $1,000.  18.42 

Per  cent,  closed  to  calls .  9.4 

Per  cent,  closed  to  interviews..  15.5 
Average  earnings  of  agents. ....  $265.27 

“It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  con¬ 
template  the  splendid  success  that  is 
going  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  men  who 
have  the  energy,  enthusiasm  and  stick- 
toitiveness  necessary  to  make  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  more  insurance  calls  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  days  when  they  reach  that 
higher  standard  of  selling  efficiency, 
which  they  are  bound  to  soon  reach  by 
keeping  constantly  at  it,”  says  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Life. 

The  old  adage  that  practice  makes 
perfect  is  as  true  in  life  insurance  sell¬ 
ing  as  it  is  in  billiards,  baseball  or  golf. 


The  Equitable  Industrial  Life  and 
Accident  Company  has  been  organized 
in  Wichita,  Kansas.  Austin  J.  Adams 
is  president  of  the  company. 


CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIMITS 


COMPANY  ISSUES  NEW  SCHEDULE 


Changes  Adopted  Following  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  General  Agents’ 
Committee 


In  conformity  with  wishes  expressed 
at  the  recent  agents’  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  held  at  the 
home  office,  also  acting  upon  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  Samuel  T.  Chase,  John  S.  Cranston, 
V.  L.  H.  King,  George  H.  Parker  and  H. 
T.  Saunders,  appointed  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  the  company  has  modified  the  lim¬ 
its  which  it  will  write  on  a  single  life. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  insurance 
will  be  limited,  in  the  case  of  a  male 
life,  to  the  amounts  (existing  policies 
included,  and  paid-up  additions  exclud¬ 
ed)  here  stated: 


Nearest 


Ages 


Total  Ins.  Term  Ins. 


16-20 

21-25 

26-45 

46-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 


$10,000 

(not  issued) 

35,000 

$15, 100 

60,000 

25,000 

50,000 

20,900 

40,000 

15,000 

30,000 

10,000 

*20,000 

(not  issued) 

CNo  insurance  written  on  the  An¬ 


nual  Life  plan  at  ages  61-65.) 


The  groups  of  ages  given  are  near¬ 
est  actual  ages,  and  the  limiting 
amounts  of  insurance  given  opposite 
those  groups  of  ages  are  the  total 
amounts  (existing  insurance  other  than 
paid-up  additions  included)  that  the 
company  will  carry  on  male  lives  as 
of  their  nearest  age  at  the  date  of  ap¬ 
plication.  Thus  in  case  of  a  man  whose 
nearest  age  at  the  date  of  his  applica¬ 
tion  is,  for  example,  56,  the  limit  of 
insurance  will  be  $30,000,  even  though 
the  policy  written  on  such  application 
be  issued,  pursuant  to  the  request  of 
the  applicant,  at  age  55. 

As  indicated  in  the  foot  note  above, 
no  insurance  will  be  issued  on  the  an¬ 
nual  life  plan  at  nearest  ages  61-65. 

Two  Examinations  Required 

In  connection  with  these  changes,  the 
company  will  require,  from  now  on,  in 
every  case  where  $25,000  or  more  new 
insurance  is  applied  fpr,  two  medical 
examinations,  same  to  be  made  on  sepa¬ 
rate  days  and  by  different  appointees; 
but  only  one  microscopic  examination 
to  be  made  by  the  medical  examiner. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  schedule 
given  permits  the  issuance  on  any  plan 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
given  in  the  first  column,  excepting 
insurance  on  the  term  plan  and  the 
annual  life  plan  at  ages  61-65. 


CENTRAL  STATES  NEW  POLICY 

The  Central  States  Life  of  St.  Louis 
has  issued  a  new  form  of  term  policy, 
known  as  the  “Life  Indemnity  to  age 
65  ”  The  rates  are  low.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  rate  remains  level 
to  age  65.  After  the  insured  reaches 
the  age  of  50  he  may  convert  the  con¬ 
tract  to  any  form  on  evidence  of  in¬ 
surability. 


NINE  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  delivered  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the  largest 
of  any  nine  months  in  the  64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn’  “just  happen.” 

The  reason: - Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good  literature,  unexcelled 

assets,  ever-increasing  prestige,  intimate  relations  betwe  n  Home  Office 
and  Field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mutual  representative 

We  occasionally  have  an  Agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Incorporated  1851 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  Interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


October  29,  1915. 
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CARE  REGARDING  LICENSES 


Travelers  Urges  Managers  to  Exercise 
Precaution  Before  Sending  in 
Applications 


Several  States  have  heretofore  per¬ 
mitted  those  intending  to  take  up  life 
insurance  work  to  solicit  applications 
pending  the  granting  of  licenses,  al¬ 
though  rulings  in  other  States  absolute¬ 
ly  prohibit  the  practice.  Nebraska  has 
a  law  which  forbids  the  writing  of  ap¬ 
plications  until  the  license  is  granted 
and  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 
agent,  and  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Evidently  companies  are  being  re¬ 
minded  of  the  attitude  of  various  States 
on  the  subject,  as  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sent  out  by  Maj.  Preston,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  agencies  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers: 

“Every  now  and  then  we  are  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  by  being  requested  to 
act  upon  a  life  application  secured  by 
someone  who  is  not  licensed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  company.  While  the  company 
is  very  anxious  for  new  business  and 
is  anxious  also  to  render  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  it  consistently  can  in  urgent 
cases,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
agents  and  the  company  as  well  must 
both  be  extremely  careful  not  to  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  of  the  different  States  in 
which  risks  are  solicited.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  a  license  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  company  be  secured  before 
the  solicitation  of  applications  for  in¬ 
surance.  Furthermore,  care  should  be 
taken  by  all  concerned  to  ascertain 
before  applications  are  forwarded  to 
the  home  office  that  the  agents  inter¬ 
ested  are  duly  licensed  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  State  in  which  the  business 
is  secured.  On  no  account  should  man¬ 
ager,  general  agent  or  cashier  certify 
on  the  application  that  agents  who  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  risk  are  licensed  without 
first  examining  the  record,  with  a  view 
to  being  sure  that  the  certificate  is 
correct.” 


ELECT  COMBE  PRESIDENT 


Texas  Life  Convention  Meets  in  Dallas 
— Strong  Twisting  Resolution 
Passed 


The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Life  Convention  was  held  at  Dal¬ 
las  on  Wednesday,  October  20,  at  the 
Adolphus  Hotel. 

New  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are  the  following: 

President:  Dr.  F.  J.  Combe,  presi¬ 
dent  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  San  Antonio.  Vice-presidents: 
James  L.  Mistrot,  secretary  Southern 
Union  Life,  Waco;  E.  P.  Greenwood, 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
Wichita  Southern  Life,  Wichita  Falls; 
L.  Linzmeyer,  vice-president  and  actu¬ 
ary  Southland  Life,  Dallas.  Secretary 
L.  M.  Cathles,  secretary  and  actuary 
Southwestern  Life,  Dallas.  Assistant 
Secretary:  Mrs.  B.  S.  Given,  Dallas. 

Aside  from  the  regular  executive  sers- 
sion,  the  principal  item  of  interest  to 
insurance  people  in  general  was  the 
adoption  of  an  agency  resolution  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  recently  passed  by  the 
American  Life  Convention  in  session  at 
Monterey,  California,  as  follows: 

“We  oppose  the  practice  of  twisting, 
proselyting,  or  circularizing  agents  of 
other  companies  by  companies  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Texas  Life  Convention, 
their  general  agents,  local  agents  or 
managers,  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
is  unethical  and  unfair  and  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  both  com¬ 
panies  and  agents.” 


NEW  BRITISH  CONVERTIBLE 

The  London  correspondent  of  The 
Policy-Holder  of  Manchester,  England, 
reports  the  “output  of  new  policies  has 
been  pretty  well  up  to  the  customary 
level  this  summer,  in  spite  of  the  war 
and  the  general  depression  arising 
therefrom,  though  there  have  been  few 
striking  novelties  outside  the  aircraft 
insurance  department.  The  Star  As¬ 
surance  Society  has  issued  an  attract¬ 
ive  prospectus.  It  gives  details  of  a 
short  term  assurance  with  the  option 


of  conversion  to  the  whole-life  or  en¬ 
dowment  scheme. 

“This  plan  enables  the  assured  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  cover  at  very 
low  cost — e.  g.,  at  age  30,  a  policy  for 
.C  1,000  at  an  annual  premium  of  only 
£13  9s.  2d.  for  a  term  of  15  years — 
and  at  any  time  during  the  first  10 
years  he  can  by  readjustment  of  pre¬ 
mium  convert  this  into  a  policy  pay¬ 
able  at  death,  or  an  endowment  assur¬ 
ance  payable  at  a  selected  age  or.  pre¬ 
vious  death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  helpful  character  of  a  policy 
like  this  in  war  time  when  incomes  in 
so  many  cases  are  considerably  de¬ 
creased.” 


Companies*  Views  of 

New  Protective  Society 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
subject  (many  of  whom  are  honest  in 
their  convictions)  mistake,  I  think,  the 
part-time  agent  for  the  “one  time” 
leech  or  blood-sucker,  who  should  be 
eliminated.  It  is  the  leech  class  of  so- 
called  agents  that  not  only  keep  alive 
the  rebate  evil,  but  rob  the  legitimate 
canvasser  of  the  commission  he  has 
earned  for  work  done.  They  thrive 
mostly  in  the  big  cities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  remedy  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  agents.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  protest  come  from 
the  part-timers  themselves — a  strong 
defense  could  be  made  by  the  full- 
timers  who  were  once  part-timers. 

OPINION  NO.  5 

Once  a  Part-Time  Man  Himself 

Due  to  agitation  on  the  subject,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  against 
the  part-time  man  and  in  a  few  of  the 
very  large  cities  his  elimination  might 
be  feasible. 

Again,  there  are  some  unusually 
large  agencies,  like  that  of  J.  I.  D. 
Bristol’s  in  New  York  City  for  instance, 
that  can  well  afford  to  take  a  radical 
position  on  the  subject.  The  average 
general  agent  is  in  my  opinion  not  in 
a  position  to  take  such  an  extreme  view 
of  the  situation  as  does  Mr.  Bristol. 

Personally,  I  was  a  part-time  man 
for  two  years.  I  was  ambitious,  full 
of  energy,  but  as  I  had  family  respon¬ 
sibilities  I  did  not  dare  cut  loose  from 
a  good  position  for  an  uncertainty 
without  giving  it  a  trial.  The  trial  was 
a  satisfactory  one,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  I  became  a  full  fledged 
agent.  Now,  I  am  positive  that  in  my 
own  case  I  never  would  have  been  in 
the  business  had  there  then  been  in 
force  rules  such  as  some  agents  now 
seem  anxious  to  have  enforced.  I  must 
admit  that  from  your  point  of  view  it 
is  a  many  sided  subject,  and  one  em¬ 
bracing  a  broad  scope  for  treatment. 
It  is  a  live  subject  at  this  time,  and  I 
believe  that  your  great  paper  will  han¬ 
dle  it  in  a  broadly  conservative,  but 
independent,  way  with  real  credit  to 
itself  and  with  profit  to  insurance  un¬ 
derwriters. 

OPINION  NO.  6 
Opposed  to  “One  Case”  Agent 

I  am,  of  course,  opposed  to  “one 
case”  agents.  In  country  fields,  the 
part-time  man  is  necessary  to  a  well 
balanced  development.  In  urban  fields 
contracts  should  be  made  generally 
with  those  men  who  expect  to  eventu¬ 
ally  become  full-time  men.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  cut  off  the  general 
insurance  broker,  but  regular  agents 
should  be  protected  against  him,  and 
in  well  managed  agencies  they  are  fully 
protected.  The  margin  of  profit  be¬ 
tween  a  general  agent’s  contract  and 
a  soliciting  agent’s  contract  has  been 
so  reduced  by  competition,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  conducting  a  general  agency, 
by  modern  methods,  increased  rents, 
and  salaries  of  non-productive  office 
and  service  men,  that  the  acceptance 
of  brokerage  business  under  proper 
rules  and  the  employment  of  part-time 
men  is  practically  necessary. 

If  full  time  solicitors  were  willing 
that  a  general  agent  have  a  reasonable 
over-riding  commission,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  acceptance  of  broker¬ 
age  business  and  the  employment  of 
part-time  men,  except  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  the  agency.  In  some  agen- 
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cies  the  solicitors’  contracts  have  been 
adjusted  so  that  a  non-breakage  rule 
has  been  adopted,  but  it  takes  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  high  order  to  bring  about  such 
an  adjustment  of  contracts.  We  are 
working  in  that  direction  constantly 
with  encouraging  success. 

Many  of  our  general  agents  and  suc¬ 
cessful  solicitors  broke  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  the  part-time  route.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  enter  otherwise.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  full-time  men  worked  as 
diligently  as  they  admit  they  should, 
they  .  would  forget  their  grievances 
against  part-time  men.  I  know  agents 


wouldn’t  need  to  seek  business  from 
brokers  and  part-time  men.  A  general 
agent  has  as  much  grievance  against 
such  men  as  they  have  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent’s  acceptance  of  business 
under  inspiring  leadership  who  do  not 
average  more  than  one  interview  a 
day.  Usually  these  men  work  hard 
enough,  but  their  time  is  wasted  in 
fighting  sham  battles  in  the  office, 
meeting  imaginary  competition,  pre¬ 
paring  elaborately  material  which  they 
will  have  no  need  for,  etc.  If  they 
would  become  whole-time  men  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  general  agents 
from  part-time  men  and  brokers. 
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THE  FEDERATIONS 
The  attention  of  life  and  fire  insur¬ 
ance  men  particularly  is  directed  to  an 
article  on  page  16  of  this  issue,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  tremendous  power  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Insurance  Federations, 
and  to  the  question  How  is  this  power 
to  be  exerted? 


SYLVESTER  CLARK  DUNHAM 
The  story  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  best  told  by  its  record,  and 
the  most  eloquent  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  the  late  Sylvester  C.  Dun¬ 
ham  is  to  study  the  record  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  from  the  time  he  became  its  head. 
In  his  death  there  has  passed  away  a 
powerful  figure  in  life  insurance;  a  man 
of  brilliant  mental  attainments,  of  un¬ 
usual  training,  and  old-fashioned,  rug¬ 
ged,  manly  qualities.  Furthermore,  he 
was  a  man  of  spirit  and  a  shrewd  judge 
of  events. 

What  some  of  his  contemporaries 
think  of  him,  expressions  secured  this 
week,  follow: 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president  of 
Aetna: 

I  have  known  Mr.  Dunham  since 
he  first  came  to  Hartford  as  an  at¬ 
torney  in  1880,  in  the  office  of 
Henry  C.  Robinson.  I  knew  him 
more  intimately  since  he  has  been 
interested  in  the  same  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  I  am  engaged.  Since 
his  promotion  to  be  president  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  he 
has  developed  a  wonderful  grasp  of 
the  intricate  questions  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  business  in¬ 
augurated  by  his  predecessor,  J.  G. 
Batterson,  and  became,  as  he  was 
entitled  to,  the  prominent  figure  in 
the  progress  and  growth  of  all 
branches  of  accident  and  casualty 
insurance.  His  advice  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  the  development 
of  a  business  originated  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  dies  as  president. 

John  M.  Holcombe,  president  of  Phoe 
nix  Mutual: 

It  needed  a  very  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  successfully  the  work  be¬ 
gun  by  the  founder  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company.  Intelli¬ 
gence,  ability,  tact,  the  power  to 
make  friends  and  keep  them — all 
these  Mr.  Dunham  possessed  with 
a  kindly  and  delightful  humor.  In 
the  many  positions  which  he  filled 
in  this  community,  he  was  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  listener,  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  charming  companion. 

John  L.  Way,  vice-president  of  Trav 
elers: 

President  Dunham  and  Major 


Preston  have  eloquently  and  grace¬ 
fully  referred  to  the  past  history  of 
the  company,  but  they  have  not  em¬ 
phasized  the  remarkable  fact  that 
in  these  same  fifty  years  of  cor¬ 
porate  life  we  have  had  but  two 
presidents — James  G.  Batterson, 
the  founder,  and  Sylvester  Clark 
Dunham,  the  present  incumbent 
and  the  upbuilder. *  *  *  *  You 

gentlemen,  however,  could  not  have 
made  the  record  you  have  but  for 
the  hand  which  has  guided  this 
company  through  the  period  of  its 
greatest  success,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  mind  which  has 
governed  its  offerings  and  opera¬ 
tions  along  lines  which  have  kept 
it  in  the  front  rank  of  progress 
while  still  adhering  to  safe  and  legi¬ 
timate  methods  of  underwriting  and 
finance.  Mr.  Dunham  has  carried 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 
company  during  these  years,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  and  praise 
for  the  advantages  which  you  have 
enjoyed — which  have  made  these 
figures  possible. 


LIFE  VERSUS  DEATH  INSURANCE 

At  a  meeting  of  his  agency  force  on 
Saturday  last,  F.  A.  Wallis,  Greater 
New  York  manager  of  the  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  gave  a  novel  but  none  the 
less  interesting  thought  in  connection 
with  life  insurance.  Ordinary  Life  and 
Limited  Payment  policies  he  termed  as 
death  insurance;  policies  providing  in¬ 
comes  for  the  assured,  he  classed  as 
life  insurance.  He  issued  the  following 
challenge: 

“I  challenge  any  one  present  to  show 
more  than  two  vaults  at  which  policies 
may  be  cashed.  One  is  the  safety 
vault  of  a  bank  or  trust  company  where 
insurance  funds  are  held,  and  the  other 
the  cemetery  vault.  To  which  vault 
are  you  leading  your  prospects?” 

The  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Wallis  was 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
insurance  that  favors  the  living,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  protects  de¬ 
pendents  in  case  of  the  premature 
death  of  the  assured.  Here  is  a  good 
thought  for  those  prone  to  writing  term 
insurance. 


SOME  DISAGREEMENT 

A  newspaper  man  was  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  and  the  attorney  was  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  something  about  him, 
relates  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press.  ‘‘Where  did  you  work  last?” 
he  asked.  ‘‘On  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel.”  “Why  did  you  leave?”  “The  edi¬ 
tor  and  I  disagreed  on  a  national  poli¬ 
tical  question.”  “Where  did  you 
work  next?”  “On  the  New  Orleans 
Item.”  “Why  did  you  leave?”  “The 
editor  and  I  disagreed  on  a  national 
political  question.”  This  was  the  re¬ 
ply  in  every  instance,  and  the  judge 
took  a  hand.  “What  was  this  national 
political  question,”  he  asked,  “upon 
which  you  never  could  agree  with  your 
chiefs?”  “Prohibition.” 


COMPULSORY  EXAMINATION 

With  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
liability  under  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  laws  in  the  various  States  as 
well  as  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
service,  a  number  of  public  service 
corporations  are  uniting  in  a  move¬ 
ment  for  compulsory  physical  examina¬ 
tion  at  stated  periods  for  all  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  hazardous  work. 

Labor  union  officials  state  they  will 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  legislation  either  by  the 
Congress  at  Washington  or  the  State 
legislatures. 


Stuart  Pilcher  has  been  appointed  to 
the  territory  of  Middle  Tennessee  as 
general  agent  for  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  and  Insurance  Co.’s  bonding 
lines.  His  headquarters  are  in  Nash¬ 
ville. 


JOHN  A.  MURPHY 


John  A.  Murphy,  of  Buffalo,  has  not 
given  up  his  propaganda  that  insur¬ 
ance  men  should  hold  degrees  the  same 
as  men  of  science,  law  and  arts,  al¬ 
though  the  idea  his  not  been  endorsed 
by  any  of  the  agents  or  brokers’  organi¬ 
zations  as  yet.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  in  arts  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  and  was  educated  with  a  view 
of  making  medicine  his  career.  In¬ 
stead,  he  came  to  America  and  took  up 
insurance.  John  A.  Murphy  &  Co.  rep¬ 
resent  the  St.  Paul,  Westchester,  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Maryland,  Teutonia  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland-National  of  Ohio, 
United  Firemen’s,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  B.  &  I.  and  the  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty.  For  some  years  Mr.  Murphy 
has  been  active  in  national,  State  and 
local  organizations.  After  attending 
conventions  for  twelve  years  he  still 
survives  to  tell  the  tale.  For  two 
years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  in  New  York 
State,  and  is  a  recognized  force  in  civic 
affairs  of  Buffalo,  inasmuch  as  for  four 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
of  'Commerce,  on  the  directorate  of 
which  he  has  served  for  seven  years. 
It  will  be  doing  the  country  of  Mr. 
Murphy’s  birth  an  injustice  to  say  that 
he  cannot  make  a  speech.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  lives  up  to  tradition,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  in 
insurance.  Moreover,  though  he  may 
think  he  is  speaking  prose,  quite  often 
it  is  poetry  that  flows  from  his  lips. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  C.  Free,  an  experienced  lia¬ 
bility  and  casualty  underwriter,  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  London  &  Lancashire  In¬ 
demnity  at  Philadelphia,  will  join  the 
force  of  the  Sturtevant  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  beginning  November  1, 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  casualty 
department.  Mr.  Free  has  been  in  the 
business  twelve  years,  beginning  with 
the  Aetna  Indemnity,  and  joining  the 
London  &  Lancashire  about  three  years 
ago,  as  special  agent  for  Pennsylvania. 
He  comes  of  Quaker  stock,  is  a  native 
Philadelphian,  and  has  thoroughly 
equipped  himself  in  every  way  for  the 
position. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Rice  of  Frank  J.  Rice  & 
Co.,  general  agents  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.,  in  New 
Haven,  was  recently  re-elected  mayor 
of  his  city  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
time.  In  the  last  election  he  received 
the  heaviest  plurality  ever  given  to  a 
candidate  for  the  office.  Mr.  Rice  is 
the  only  man  who  has  served  his  native 
city  as  mayor  for  four  terms. 


Charles  E.  Sheldon,  Western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  of  Newark,  has 
returned  to  Rockford  from  the  East. 
Upon  reaching  his  desk  he  found  a  let¬ 
ter  which  some  friend  in  the  East  had 
addressed  to  him,  in  a  novel  way.  This 
friend  put  Mr.  Sheldon’s  picture  on  the 
envelope,  and  then  wrote  “Rockford, 
Ill.”  Despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  name  on  the  envelope  Mr.  Sheldon 
is  so  well  known  in  the  city  where  he 
makes  his  headquarters  that  the  letter 
reached  his  desk  without  any  delay. 

*  *  * 

Lurton  H.  Stubbs,  who  has  purchased 

an  interest  in  the  agency  of  J.  S.  An¬ 
derson  &  Son,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  will 
continue  his  fire  prevention  lectures, 
which,  under  such  captions  as  “Burn¬ 
ing  Dollars,”  have  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  in  the  West  and  South.  Stubbs 
is  chubby,  jovial  and  has  the  face  of 
a  moving  picture-comedian.  But  he  is 
also  eloquent,  and  his  talks  before 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
bodies  of  business  men  are  of  great 
value  to  the  business.  They  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  moving  pictures,  which 
are  usually  effective  and  thrilling;  and 
regular  snapshots  which  are  not  so  ef¬ 
fective.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Stubbs  can 
and  will  improve  his  pictures  showing 
spots  in  buildings  from  which  fires 
originate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im¬ 
prove  the  oratorical  part  of  the  lecture, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  not  a  hundred  Stubbses,  talking  on 
the  same  subject,  as  interesting  as  the 
Cedar  Rapids  agent,  who,  by  the  way, 
began  his  business  career  as  a  local 
agent  in  St.  Joe.  In  addition  to  repre¬ 
senting  fire  insurance  companies  the 
Anderson  agency  is  State  agent  in 
Iowa  for  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit. 

•  •  * 

J.  S.  Heaton,  secretary  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Accident,  of  Detroit,  is  a  lawyer. 
He  is  head  of  the  Claim  Department. 
In  order  to  increase  his  efficiency  Mr. 
Heaton  took  a  special  course  in  sur¬ 
gery  and  anatomy.  He  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Company  as  an  adjuster  of 
personal  accident  and  liability  claims 
in  1893,  reaching  his  present  position 
in  January,  1912. 

*  *  * 

R.  O.  Miles,  who  has  been  general 
agent  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  San  Francisco, 
has  been  transferred  to  Detroit  and 
made  general  agent  there.  Walter  E. 
Webb  takes  his  place  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Miles  was  one  of  the  winners  of 
the  Calef  cup,  for  his  essay,  “Life  In¬ 
surance,  the  Institution  for  Systematic 
Thrift.” 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Hoffman,  famous  statisti¬ 
cian  of  the  Prudential,  has  returned 
from  a  six  months’  trip  to  the  coast. 
Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  fair  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war,  would  have  broken  more 
records  than  it  did.  Even  after  mil¬ 
lions  have  seen  the  fair,  between  40,090 
and  72,000  people  are  now  going  there 
daily. 


GETS  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Walter  F.  Errickson,  of  95  William 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  of  the  automobile  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Norwich  Union. 


RING  WITH  LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE 

Robert  W.  Ring,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  the  Wallace  Reid  Agency, 
became  connected  with  the  London  & 
Lancashire  Fire  last  week. 


APPOINTED  WEST  END  AGENT 

Edgar  B.  Parchement,  of  B.  M.  Cros- 
thwaite  &  Co.,  New  York  City  agents, 
has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Glens 
Falls  for  the  West  End  district,  Hud¬ 
son  County,  N.  J. 


October  29,  1915. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


INSURANCE  DAILY  STOPS 


COVERED  EVENTS  OF  P.-P.  FAIR 

Largest  Issue  was  of  24  Pages — Did 
Much  to  Advertise  Exposition 
— Started  in  April 

The  Daily  Field,  the  issue  of  which 
was  begun  in  April  and  which  has 
given  able  publicity  to  the  many  crowd¬ 
ed  insurance  events  at  the  Exposition, 
has  made  its  final  bow  to  the  public. 
The  last  issue  of  the  only  daily  insur¬ 
ance  paper  in  the  world  was  the  Octo¬ 
ber  18th  number. 

C.  I.  Hitchcock  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Daily  Field,  and  has  been  on  the 
ground  every  day.  Young  E.  Allison, 
.Jr.,  of  Chicago,  was  editor.  Ordinarily 
the  paper  consisted  of  eight  pages,  but 
it  could  expand  like  the  chest  of  a 
strong  man  at  the  circus.  Upon  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  which  meant  more  work 
for  the  editors  than  is  good  for  any 
human  being. 

Rumors  that  the  Daily  Field  would 
be  moved  to  New  York  or  Chicago 
turn  out  to  be  erroneous.  The  paper  in 
its  last  issues  prints  an  editorial  under 
the  head  “Adios.”  In  the  editorial  is 
the  statement: 

“The  work  for  which  the  Daily  Field 
was  conceived  and  brought  forth  is 
finished.  Whether  that  work  was  well 
done  or  poorly  done,  or  whether  it  falls 
within  the  larger  pale  of  turgid  medi¬ 
ocrity,  is  for  those  to  judge  who  have 
been  far  enough  removed  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  axis  for  the  work  to  have  attained 
a  proper  perspective  of  it  in  all  its 
possibilities  and  ramifications.” 

The  best  “beat”  the  Daily  Field  had 


was  the  incorporation  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters. 


TO  MAKE  THREE  SPEECHES 


Willis  O.  Robb,  of  the  Exchange,  Wili 
Talk  on  Insurance  to  Cleveland 
Business  Men 


Willis  O.  Robb,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  is 
scheduled  to  make  three  speeches  soon. 
Two  of  them  will  be  on  the  same  day  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  will  first  ad¬ 
dress  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
later  insurance  men.  The  third  talk 
will  be  before  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  in  this 
city. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Robb’s  first  visit  to 
Ohio  in  six  years.  He  first  won  insur¬ 
ance  fame  in  that  State  as  a  special 
agent  and  adjuster  for  the  Liverpool  & 
London  &  Globe. 


DROP  IN  NEWARK  PREMIUMS 

The  Underwriters’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newark  has  made  public  the 
figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  the 
premiums  were  1937,207.01  as  against 
$904,889.27  this  year. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1915  the 
Home  wrote  $25,580  in  the  Byrne 
Agency.  The  German-American  wrote 
$24,675  in  the  Fischer  Agency;  the  Ni¬ 
agara  *26,008  through  E.  A.  Lyon;  L.  & 
L.  &  G.  $30,441  in  its  branch  office; 
Royal,  $13,847  in  C.  S.  Dodd  office. 


C.  H.  Bainbridge  has  been  appointed 
agent  in  Brooklyn  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Fire. 
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The 

Scottish  Union  &  National 
Insurance  Company 

Announce  the  appointment  as  Representative 

of 

E.  F.  FLINDELL 

123  William  Street 

New  York 

To  facilitate  the  acceptance  and  handling  of  lines 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Lines  Solicited  and  Bound 
::  at  Above  Address 


Telephone,  John  2330 


BOSTON  LECTURERS 


W.  B.  Medlicott,  H.  J.  Ide,  Gayle  T. 
Forbush,  Gorham  Dana,  M.  F. 
Jones,  B.  Richards 


Boston,  Oct.  25. — The  Insurance 
Library  Association  course  of  Boston 
announces  the  resumption  of  its  even¬ 
ing  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
man  who  would  succeed.  These  lec¬ 
tures  are  of  the  highest  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  conducted  by  men  acknowl¬ 
edged  masters  of  underwriting  science, 
and  what  is  more,  able  to  impart  their 
knowledge.  The  lecturers  include  W. 
B.  Medlicott,  general  agent  of  the 
Atlas,  who  also  lectures  on  fire  insur¬ 
ance  before  the  graduate  school  of 
business  administration  at  Harvard; 
Gayle  T.  Forbush,  general  agent  of  the 
Royal  Exchange;  Gorham  Dana,  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Underwriters  Bureau  of 
New  England;  F.  M.  Forbush,  attorney 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  fire  insurance 
law;  M.  F.  Jones,  chemical  inspector 
of  the  New  England  Bureau  of  United 
Inspection;  H.  J.  Ide,  of  the  general  in¬ 
surance  agency  of  H.  J.  Ide  &  Co.,  and 
Benjamin  Richards,  of  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers  Bureau  of  New  England. 

Without  making  invidious  distinc¬ 
tions,  Messrs.  Medlicott,  Gayle  T. 
Forbush  and  Ide  are  especial  favorites 
among  the  students,  and  by  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  field,  know  exactly  how 
to  fire  the  imagination  of  the  youth 
now  engaged  in  the  office  to  strive  for 
field  work.  The  lectures  will  cover 
the  third,  or  senior  year  course  of  the 
association  and  will  begin  November 
5,  continuing  through  to  April.  They 
attract  students  from  all  parts  of  New 
England. 


NORTH 

BRANCH 

FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Inc,  1911 


Assets .  $336,833.63 

Reserve .  89,346.86 

Capital .  200,000.00 

Surplus .  34,163.93 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inc.  1870 

Assets  .  $173,450.20 

Reserve .  22,760.06 

Capital .  100,000.00 

Surplus .  42,774.55 


OPERATING  ON  A  CONSERVATIVE  BASIS  IN  A  LIMITED 
TERRITORY  UNDER  AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  29,  1915. 


SCUSSES  SPECIALS 


FRED  V.  BRUNS  AT  WORCESTER 

Syracuse  Agent  Gives  Interpretation  of 
His  Message  to  Agents  at 
Indianapolis 


Frederick  V.  Bruns,  the  Syracuse 
agent  whose  comments  on  field  men 
in  Indianapolis  a  few  weeks  ago,  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention,  again  discussed 
the  relation  of  the  special  to  the  agent 
in  a  speech  made  this  week  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  before  the  Massachusetts 
agents.  Mr.  Bruns  took  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  “Bigger  Men  for  Bigger  Business.  ’ 

Locals  Must  Protect  Their  Business 

Mr.  Bruns  began  by  calling  attention 
to  the  manner  of  treatment  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  by  the  States,  declar¬ 
ing,  “The  farther  we  keep  away  from 
interfering  with  law  and  law  makers 
the  better  business  conditions  will  be, 
hut  we  can  keep  so  far  away  that  we 
may  be  legislated  out  of  our  own  be¬ 
fore  we  know  that  the  evil  has  come.” 

He  said  that  these  problems  are  such 
that  insurance  needs  now  as  never  be¬ 
fore  the  best  blood  in  her  company  and 
agency  forces  to  come  forward  with 
cool  and  deliberate  thought  to  unite 
the  needs  of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  many  branches  of  the  business  so 
that  public  and  officials  may  know  “that 
we  speak  with  wisdom  and  with  power 
and  that  the  men  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance  are  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  professional  standards  and  of 
the  most  advanced  personal  attain¬ 
ment.” 

Status  of  the  Agent 

In  discussing  the  agent  he  said  in 
part: 

We  know  that  up  to  a  short  time  ago  the 
local  agent  made  his  own  inspections,  arrived 
at  his  own  rates  and  generally  contributed  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  adjustment  of  his 
losses..  Nowadays,  business  has  changed.  The 
agent  occupies  the  position  more  of  a  coun¬ 
selor.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  hire  more  effi¬ 
cient  help  in  his  office  to  take  care  of  the 
business.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  engage 
specialists  because  he  has  learned  that  he  can¬ 
not  know  everything  about  fire  insurance,  lia¬ 
bility  insurance,  bonds  and  the  miscellaneous 
casualty  lines  and  get  away  with  his  bluff. 

After  an  accident  and  after  a  fire  to-day, 
men  demand  that  the  agent  stand  up  and 
look  them  in  the  eye  with  the  same  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  policies 
as  he  did  before  the  loss.  The  continued  and 
constant  demand  is  not  only  for  bigger  men, 
but  for  the  little  men  to  grow  bigger,  and, 
eventually,  the  result  must  be  bigger  men. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  business 
a  great  number  of  years  and  who  are  in  the 
business  because  you  love  it  and  because  it 
is  furnishing  you  with  a  livelihood,  are  wak¬ 
ing  up  to  these  things  and  you  are  learning 
that  we  have  ideals  to  look  up  to  in  building 
up  this  personal  efficiency. 

Mr.  Bruns  then  told  how  the  big 
agents  in  the  business  participate  in 
conventions  and  do  all  they  can  to  aid 
other  agents  with  their  advice.  He 
cited  as  examples  of  high-grade  men 
who  aid  with  their  counsel,  E.  C.  Roth, 
of  Buffalo;  and  G.  T.  Amsden,  of  New 
York. 

The  best  type  of  agent  is  making  his 
business  a  profession.  And,  as  bigger 
men  come  into  the  business  in  each 
community,  the  little  fellow  must 
either  grow  big  or  he  must  take  the 
natural  consequence  and  by  the  very 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  go 


back  to  some  job  for  which  he  is  more 
suited. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  specials 
Mr.  Bruns  said: 

•‘Attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn 
in  from  many  quarters  to  statements 
which  I  made  at  the  recent  Indianap¬ 
olis  convention.  Sometimes,  it  is  wise 
to  wait  until  the  ‘tumult  and  the  shout¬ 
ing  die’;  and  again,  it  is  wise  to  speak. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  feel  that  my 
critics  have  done  what  is  so  often  done 
in  hurried  reading.  They  have  taken 
one  or  two  paragraphs  of  my  Indianap¬ 
olis  speech  and,  holding  them  out  alone, 
have  made  them  a  subject  for  criti¬ 
cism.  My  real  message  at  Indianapolis, 
and  it  comes  to  me  again  now,  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  brains  in  the  agency  and  company 
systems  to-day,  evidenced  to  me  by 
written  and  spoken  word.  It  is  no  per¬ 
sonal  secret  of  my  own  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  others  whose 
judgment  I  respect  and  whose  approval 
I  shall  prize  whenever  it  may  be  ten¬ 
dered  to  me,  did  not  agree  that  my  In¬ 
dianapolis  talk  was  absolutely  all  right, 
and  I  respect  their  opinion.  Some  of 
my  critics  are  my  best  friends,  I  know. 

Experience  Strengthens  Conviction 

“It  has,  however,  been  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  hear  from  a  number  of 
leading  special  agents  who  have  soli¬ 
cited  a  place  in  my  office  on  the  basis 
of  the  service  which  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  to  their  agents  in  development 
work.  They  themselves,  by  their  own 
attitude,  but  strengthened  my  own  firm 
conviction  that  the  special  agent  has 
never  had  greater  opportunities  for 
valuable  service  to  his  company  and 
his  agents  than  he  has  right  now. 

“lAt  Indianapolis,  I  tried  to  tell  the 
companies  that  agents  wanted  to  know 
more  about  their  business;  that  they 
wanted  to  learn  more  from  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sources  of  information,  their  com¬ 
panies.  I  tried  to  tell  them  that  local 
agents  needed  their  company  represen¬ 
tatives  every  day  and  every  hour,  not 
along  the  old  lines,  but  along  the 
newer,  constructive,  educational  lines. 

“Special  agents,  individually  and  as 
a  class,  rank  among  the  big  men  in  the 
business  of  insurance.  I  only  repeat 
that  their  old  function  is  changing  and 
I  can  but  join  in  the  prayer  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  local  agents  throughout  the 
country  that  insurance  companies  may 
change  their  methods  of  managing 
their  sales  forces  and  conduct  their 
systems  more  along  the  lines  of  the 
greatest  industrial  organizations. 

Co-operation 

“Surely,  it  would  be  folly  and  poor 
judgment  on  the  part  of  any  local 
agent  to  arouse  at  this  or  any  time  the 
prejudice  or  the  criticism  of  any  com¬ 
pany  or  company  representative  when 
we  as  individuals  and  organizations 
know  that  the  most  imperative  thing  in 
our  business  world  to-day  is  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  decent  regard  for  one 
another  which  makes  co-operation  pos¬ 
sible. 

“The  local  agent  of  a  fire  insurance 
company  deserves  the  special  agent’s 
and  the  company’s  co-operation,  prac¬ 
tical  assistance  and  encouragement 
now  more  than  ever  before.  'State  in¬ 
surance  is  taking  away  from  the  local 


agent  part-of  -  his  income  -  -  reduction  -  in. 
rates  is  thking  away  more  of  his  in¬ 
come;  and  when  he  keeps  the  premi¬ 
ums  of  his  companies  up  to  a  level,  he 
is  working  far  harder- than  the  man 
who  does  not  produce  and  who  does 
not  have  to  fight  the  fight  of  the  sales¬ 
man,  has  any  conception  of.  The  young 
men  and  the  old  men  in  the  agency 
system  in  America  to-day.  are  reach¬ 
ing  a  turning  point  in  the  business. 
New  business  must  be  created  and  this 
new  business  can  only  be  created  by 
the  infusion  into  the  selling  force  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  through  their  salar¬ 
ied  representatives  of  a  new  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  a  new  determination  that  ‘He 
who  tries  most  shall  profit  most.’ 

Stands  Pat 

“It  has  never  been  my  intention  to 
arouse  antagonism  of  any  kind,  but  1 
stand  as  I  did  .then, — simply  on  my 
rights  as  one  who  ,  is  trying  to  think 
and  learn  and,  with  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  is  trying  to  listen  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  modern  industry  and  in  cno 
competition  of  business  and  in  the 
landslides  of  new  theories  to  learn  how 
he  may  make  himself  more  valuable  to 
his  superiors,  more  useful  to  his  clients 
and  thereby,  in  some  measure,  more 
content  in  himself. 

“We  admire  the  big  men  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  respect  their:  achievements 
and  it  should  be  the  instinct  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  agents  to-day  to  make  company 
men  recognize  the  qualifications  of 
their  agents.  We  as  agents  must  have 
the  power  by  word  of  mouth  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence  to  convince  business 
men,  lawmakers  and  the  public  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire  insurance  business 
as  carried  on  under  the  American 
agency  system,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  agent,  and  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  reach  the  same  professional 
standing  as  is  credited  by  public  senti¬ 
ment  to  bankers,  lawyers  and  doctors; 
so  that  by  his  personality  and  power  in 
the  community,  he  may  take  high  rank 
as  a  force  for  all  that  .spells  "bigness  in 
man  and  in  business.” 


W.  R.  BERGER’S  NEW  POSITION 

W.  R.  Berger,  for  many  years  seC; 
retary  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  insurance 
department  of  Eugene  S.  Reilly  &  Co.. 
Pittsburgh.  The  German  Alliance, 
Connecticut,  United  States  and  other 
companies  are  represented  in  this 
agency. 


STOPS  DORCHESTER  FIRES 

Boston,  Oct.  24. — It  looks  as  if  the 
police  had  nailed  the  dangerous  degen¬ 
erates  -who  have  been  setting  fire  to  the 
frame  dwellings  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
one  of  Boston’s  many  bed-room  sub¬ 
urbs.  A  number  of  youths  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  slipping  out  early  in 
the  mornings,  ostensibly  to  earn  a  dol¬ 
lar  by  helping  milkmen  on  their  routes. 
The  aggregate  of  the  damage  done  by 
these  youngsters  exceeds  $100,000,  and 
it  is  by  the  merest  chance  that  there 
was  no  loss  of  life. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  . $i*22S*2S2-2? 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  . . . •  •••;  • 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.5  7 
NET  SURPLUS  . . 2,528,182.77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

_ DxiUinn  Pino  Sirppf  Npm  Ynrk 


CBAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


THE 

Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 


Fidelity-Phenlx  Fire  Insurance  Company 

An  active  supporter  of  the 
American  jigency  System 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 


137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Incorporated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters 


October  29.  1915. 
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REINSURANCE  DISCUSSED 


POLICY  SHOULD  SHOW  ALL 


Pacific  Coast  Man  Believes  Too  Much 
Left  to  Chance — His 
Recommendations 


Thomas  H.  Anderson,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  makes  some  inter¬ 
esting  comments  on  re-insurance.  He 
said  in  part: 

In  all  treaty  contracts,  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge,  it  is  provided  that 
the  re-insured  company  shall  retain,  at 
its  own  risk,  on  the  identical  property 
covered  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  an 
agreed  proportion  of  the  liability.  The 
National  Board  standard  Retainer 
Clause  reads:  “The  re-insured  com¬ 
pany  shall  retain  at  its  own  risk  on  the 
identical  property  covered  by  this  pol¬ 
icy  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  over  and 
above  all  its  re-insurances  thereon,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  this 
policy  upon  such  property,  and,  failing 
so  to  do,  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  be  payable  under  this  policy 
by  reason  of  said  loss  shall  be  propor¬ 
tionately  reduced.” 

In  case  the  Re-insurance  Company 
is  willing  to  take  an  amount  greater 
than  that  retained  by  the  re-insured 
company  the  form  used  is:  “The  com¬ 
pany  re-insured  warrants  to  retain 

$ -  on  same  risk  during  the  life  of 

this  policy,  and  failing  so  to  do  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  pay¬ 
able  under  this  policy  by  reason  of  said 
loss  shall  be  proportionately  reduced.” 

The  Retainer  Clause 

It  is  not  the  custom  on  the  Coast  to 
put  a  Retainer  Clause  in  re-insurance 
policies,  the  absence  of  which,  should 
the  re-insured  company’s  line  on  the 
risk  be  reduced  by  cancellation  or 
otherwise,  makes  for  possible  disputes 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the 
re-insurer  in  case  a  loss  occurs.  Legally 
the  re-insuring  company,  without  the 
protection  of  a  Retainer  Clause,  could 
be  held  to  pay  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
liability,  but,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith 
and  equity,  based  on  custom,  when 
such  conditions  exist  proportionate  re¬ 
duction  in  the  claim  is  generally  made 
voluntarily  by  the  re-insured  company, 
based  on  the  representation  as  to  net 
retention  which  was  made  at  the  time 
the  re-insurance  was  placed.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  criticize  the  custom 
prevailing  among  the  insurance  offices, 
but  it  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  being 
good  business  conduct  to  leave  such  im¬ 
portant  matters  as  change  of  location 
and  net  retention  on  the  risk  by  the 
re-insuring  company  to  the  chance  of 
such  questions  not  arising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  losses,  and  I  am  very  strong¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that  such  important 
questions  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
policies  themselves  or  by  general 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  continually  exchanging 
rt  -insurance  with  each  other.  All  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  be  foreseen  as  probably 
arising  in  the  adjudication  of  any  con-  ' 
tract  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
contract  itself,  or  by  an  agreement  out¬ 
side  of  the  contract  that  would  express 
the  intention  of  all  parties  thereto,  so 
as  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and 
unfortunate  disputes,  which,  when  they 
occur,  are  always  detrimental  to  the 
business. 

What  Agreement  Should  Cover 
Such  an  agreement  should  at  least 
cover  the  following  points: 

That  unless  notice  in  writing  is  given 
to  the  contrary,  policies  of  re-insur¬ 
ance  will  continue  in  force  a  certain 
period,  say  ten  or  fifteen  days,  after 
the  occurrence  of  certain  contingencies 
such  as: 


First,  the  expiration  of  the  insured 
policy; 

Second,  the  cancellation  of  a  policy 
which  is  immediately  re-written  in  the 
re-insured  company  to  cover  at  the 
same  location; 

Third,  the  transfer  of  a  risk  to  a  new 
location. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  provi¬ 
sion  that  prompt  notice  in  writing  be 
given  to  the  re-insuring  company  of  all 
endorsements,  assignments,  or  changes 
in  the  policy  re-insured;  and  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  an  equitable,  rather  than  a 
legal,  interpretation  of  the  re-insurance 
contract. 

Also  for  arbitration  of  all  disputes 
that  may  arise  between  the  insuring 
and  re-insuring  company. 

To  Protect  All  Concerned 

Such  an  agreement  as  is  here  sug¬ 
gested  is  for  the  purpose: 

First,  of  protecting  the  insured  com¬ 
pany  on  renewals  of  expiring  policies 
that  are  re-insured,  and  would  contain 
a  provision  that  in  case  the  amount  of 
insurance  was  changed  on  renewal,  the 
insured  company  would  retain  its  form¬ 
er  net  line,  and  the  re-insuring  compa¬ 
ny  or  companies  would  share  the  ex¬ 
cess  pro  rata,  the  liability  of  a  re-insur¬ 
ing  company,  however,  never  to  exceed 
the  amount  originally  written. 

Second,  to  cover  the  cancellation  of 
policies  that  are  re-written  to  correct 
an  error  in  form  or  rate  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Re-insurance,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  does  not  apply 
t>  property,  but  to  the  liability  of 
another  company  under  a  certain  pol¬ 
icy  or  policies.  Therefore,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  policy  for  another  for  any 
reason,  although  the  amount  and  prop¬ 
erty  are  exactly  the  same,  voids  the  re¬ 
insurance,  unless  it  is  kept  in  force  by 
special  agreement. 

Third,  the  transfer  of  a  risk  to  a  new 
location,  providing  that  should  the  re¬ 
insuring  company  have  other  liability 
a:  the  new  location,  or  if  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  is  a  hazard  prohibited  by  the  re¬ 
insuring  company,  that  the  re-insur¬ 
ance  does  not  apply,  for  instance — 
should  a  policy  on  grain  be  transferred 
from  one  to  another  warehouse  where 
the  re-insuring  company  has  its  maxi¬ 
mum  line  already  at  risk,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  re-insurance 
should  follow  the  transfer.  Again, 
should  a  policy  on  grain  in  a  warehouse 
bo  transferred  to  cover  on  grain  in  a 
flour  mill,  and  flour  mills  are  on  the 
prohibited  list  of  the  re-insuring  com¬ 
pany,  you  could  not,  in  justice,  ask 
such  company  to  share  with  the  insured 
company  any  loss  occurring  in  the  flour 
mill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  ask  that  the  re-insurance 
should  automatically  follow  changes  of 
location  where  the  risk  at  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  is  an  acceptable  one  to  the  re-in¬ 
suring  company  and  it  is  open  for  lines 
thereon. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  such  an  agreement  is  entered  into 
by  the  companies,  generally,  operating- 
on  this  Coast. 


“GET-TOGETHER”  DINNER 

The  Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan 
will  start  its  fall  activities  by  a  “get- 
together”  dinner  November  8  at  the 
Dutch  Tavern,  23  John  street,  New 
York  City.  Each  member  of  the  Club 
will  invite  one  guest. 


Rates  for  Zeppelin  Insurance 

British  newspapers  say  that  business 
in  air  perils  insurance  is  taking  such 
a  spurt  (hat  many  non-tariff  offices  as 
well  as  the  Lloyd’s  are  writing.  Three 
clas  es  of  rates  are  used.  First,  those 
for  the  London  district;  second,  those 
for  the  Coast  and  bordering  towns; 
third,  those  for  districts  inland  less 
prone  to  attack.  Private  houses  for 
London  range  from  two  shillings,  six  to 
three-fourths  per  cent.,  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  5  shillings,  while  shop  risks  pay 
five  to  seven  shillings,  and  bigger  com¬ 
mercial  risks  range  up  to  ten  shillings. 
London  dock  premises  average  ratings 
at  15  shillings.  Coastal  rates  run  from 
seven  shillings  to  ten  shillings. 

All  policies  were  subject  to  average 
and  contained  “no  cancellation”  clau-e. 
Although  the  majority  of  exceptionally 
based  policies  were  subscribed  by 
Lloyd’s,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
one  or  two  fire  offices  to  issue  similar 
contracts.  Apart  from  the  wisdom  of 
past  experience  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  Lloyd’s  followed  a  rough  principle 
of  fixing  ratings  upon  the  elementary 
basis  of  the  merits  of  the  risk.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
Lloyd’s  cover,  the  facts  since  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Government  scheme 
have  shown  that  many  thousands  were 
unprotected.  If  everyone  insured  there 
would  be  little  field  for  enterprise. 
Public  opinion  was  divided.  Some  held 
that  public  funds  should  make  good 
the  loss  sustained  through  hostilities. 
Others  thought  the  rates  prohibitive, 
and  relied  upon  the  good  nature  of  the 
State  in  the  event  of  loss. 

Then  the  Government  appointed  a 
well-constituted  committee  to  consider 
the  question,  the  result  being  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  scheme  insurance.  There  is 
a  distinction  of  rating  as  between 
classes  of  risks,  but  not  as  between  lo¬ 
calities.  Each  separate  class  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  flat  rate.  Private  houses, 
2s.  per  cent,  buildings,  rent  and  con¬ 
tents;  shops  and  premises  having  trade 
processes,  3s.  per  cent,  building  and 
5s.  per  cent,  contents.  Dock,  carriers’, 
railway,  canal  and  public  warehouses 
and  premises,  excluding  any  risks  while 
on  vessel  or  craft,  7s.  6d.  per  cent. 
Timber  and  merchandise  in  the  open 
and  in  transit  carries  the  latter  rate 
also.  Agricultural  produce  and  grow¬ 
ing  crops  are  rated  at  3s.  per  cent., 
and  live  stock  at  the  same  figure. 
(Lloyd’s  will  issue  a  policy  covering 
the  latter  risks  at  2d.  per  acre  to  pay 
a  loss  of  £5  per  acre,  including  dam¬ 
age  from  sightseers  trampling  down  the 
crops.)  Thus  the  man  in  a  locality 
liable  to  visitation  by  Zeppelins  pay3 
the  same  rates  as  the  man  living  in  a 
spot  which  they  are  not  likely  to  reach. 

*  *  * 

Accident  Bonuses 

The  Hartford  A.  &  I.  Co.  made  a 
bonus  commissions  announcement  this 
week,  offering  to  pay  $10  for  $100  in 
premiums,  $25  for  $200,  etc.  The  Ocean 
is  also  making  a  special  drive  and  it  is 
said  other  companies  will  fall  into  line. 
The  Travelers  was  the  first  company 
to  make  the  bonus  offer  this  fall. 

*  »  * 

Apartment  House  Liability  Premiums 

“It’s  a  good  thing  the  State  Fund  is 
not  competing  for  liability  business  in 


apartment  houses,”  said  u  b. 
week  to  The  Eastern  Underwiiim.  On 
the  Upper  West  Ride  some  of  my  risks 
have  had  the  rate  jacked  up  ten  fold.” 

*  *  * 

A  Ticklish  Loss 

If  you  see  G.  Danford  Williamson, 
of  Jersey  City,  ask  him  how  he  ad¬ 
justed  a  now  famous  loss  involving  the 
theft  from  the  roof  of  an  apartment 
house  of  some  essential  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  much  used  by  babies, 
and  fastened  with  safety  pins.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  still  blushing. 


AGAINST  STATE  INSURANCE 

Superintendent  Phillips  Addresses  Gath¬ 
ering  of  Prominent  Men  at  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  Dinner 


“Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  ownership  or  in  government 
insurance,”  was  the  statement  of  Jesse 
S.  Phillips,  insurance  superintendent  of 
New  York,  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  Tuesday.  Superintendent 
Phillips  gave  his  views  on  other  phases 
of  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  especially  did 
he  laud  the  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioners’  Con¬ 
vention,  the  meeting  of  which  associa¬ 
tion  he  recently  attended  at  Monterey, 
Cal. 

The  dinner  was  a  success  in  every 
respect.  Charles  J,  Holman,  president 
of  the  Society  and  toastmaster  of  the 
evening,  compared  the  membership  of 
the  Society,  which  is  now  1,156,  to  that 
of  the  Northwestern  Association  and 
showed  the  Society  to  be  the  largest 
association  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Holman  also  “touched”  on  other 
features  of  the  Society’s  work,  particu¬ 
larly  its  educational  accomplishments. 

Among  the  other  speakers  of  the  even¬ 
ing  were  Insurance  Commissioner 
Hardison  of  Massachusetts,  Insurance 
Commissioner  La  Monte,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Judge  Frank  Hasbrouck;  E.  G. 
Richards,  president  of  the  National 
Board;  E.  R.  Kennedy,  of  Weed  &  Ken¬ 
nedy;  George  W.  Babb,  U.  S.  manager 
of  the  Northern  of  London;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Ellison,  former  corporation 
counsel  of  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Hardison  accepted  the 
invitation  extended  to  him  at  the  din¬ 
ner  by  President  Holman  to  be  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  at  the  next 
dinner  of  the  Society. 


SWANN  TO  INSURANCE  MEN 

Judge  Edward  Swann,  Democratic 
candidate  for  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  City,  had  an  interview  with  John 
M.  rtiehle.  New  York  insurance  broker, 
this  week  in  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  act  energetically  in  co-operating  with 
the  police  both  in  arson  cases  and  in 
violation  of  insurance  laws.  Talking  of 
arson,  he  said,  “If  elected  I  shall  be 
glad  to  co-operate  with  the  insurance 
interests  in  any  intelligent  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  arson.” 


DECREASE  IN  FIRE  LOSS 

The  quarterly  report  of  Fire  Com¬ 
missioner  Adamson  for  the  past  three 
months  shows  that  the  fire  losses  in 
New  York  City  were  $1,181,463,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $384,098  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  There  were  also  151  less 
fires  in  that  period. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 
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IS  IONS  COST  IN  1914 

19.8  P.  C.  FOR  LARGE  OFFICES 


A  View  of  Contingents,  With  Com¬ 
ments  on  the  Suburban  Exchange 
Situation 


Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 
Herewith  are  my  views  regarding  the 
relative  desirability  of  compensating 
agents  on  the  basis  of  flat,  graded  or 
contingent  commissions.  The  first  two 
may  be  considered  together.  Those 
who  argue  for  flat  commissions  proceed 
on  the  theory  that  all  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness  bear — or  should — the  same  rela¬ 
tive  fire  and  expense  cost,  whereas  by 
and  large  the  cost  of  handling  the  low¬ 
rated,  small  premium  business  in  agen¬ 
cy,  home  office  and  field,  is  in  consider¬ 
ably  greater  ratio  to  the  premium  than 
the  medium — or  the  high — rated,  larger 
premium  business. 

Three  Groups  of  Classes 

In  this  respect  the  selling  and  hand¬ 
ling  costs  of  the  three  groups  of  classes 
on  which  the  graded  commissions  of 
15,  20  and  25  per  cent,  are  paid,  may 
be  likened  to  what  in  mercantile  lines 
is  known  as  factory  selling,  jobbing 
and  retailing.  The  manufacturing  cost 
is  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  the  cost  of 
selling  and  handling  is  greater  for  job¬ 
bing  than  factory  selling  and  for  retail¬ 
ing  than  jobbing.  So  in  the  three 
groups  of  classes  embraced  in  the 
graded  commission  plan — the  basic 
cost,  that  is  fire  cost,  theoretically  at 
least  is  the  same  given  percentage  of 
the  premium  for  all  classes,  but  it 
costs  considerably  more,  especially  in 
the  local  agency,  to  handle  some  class¬ 
es  than  others  and  to  cover  this  ex¬ 
pense  and  thus  bring  all  classes  on  a 
real  parity  it  is  necessary  to  load  the 
basic  or  fire  cost  of  some  more  than 
others.  The  greater  part  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  loading  is  for  agency  commis¬ 
sions,  but  some  is  necessary  for  com¬ 
pany  expense  also.  For  these  reasons 
the  graded  commission  plan  seems  the 
more  equitable  of  the  two. 

Arguments  Seem  Without  a  Flaw 

The  arguments  for  contingent  com¬ 
missions  seem  without  a  flaw — logical, 
economical,  sound  in  theory  and  fair  in 
practice,  and  resting  on  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  that  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  granting  the  same  compensation 
to  all  classes  of  agents;  good,  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  poor.  Indeed  it  is  self  evident 
that  in  all  fairness  the  careless,  unre¬ 
liable,  unprofitable  agent,  who  offers  to 
his  companies  any  risk  that  comes  his 
way  regardless  of  its  character,  should 
not  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
the  careful,  conscientious  agent,  who 
selects  his  writings  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  being  a  responsible  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  insurance  company.  These 
are  the  extreme  types  but  the  same 
principle  attaches  proportionately  to 
those  lying  within  the  two.  All  mod¬ 
ern  tendencies  of  thought  and  practice 
lean  toward  profit  sharing  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe.  Evidence  of  this 
is  seen  on  every  side.  It  is  growing 
i  i  all  classes  of  business  and  is  emi¬ 
nently  fair,  just  and  reciprocal  in 
character. 

Sentiment  of  Agents 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  majority 
agree  with  the  above  sentiments,  then 
why  is  there  any  opposition  to  this 
method?  Among  agents  there  appears 
to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  contingent  commission  plan,  but  is 
it  certain  that  this  sentiment  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  understanding?  Are  they 
willing  as  a  majority  to  exchange  a 
sure  commission  for  another  that  is 
possibly  greater  but  quite  as  possibly 
less?  I  think  that  the  reason  many 
companies  oppose  contingent  commis¬ 
sions  at  the  present  time  is  because 
of  the  deadly  fear  that  any  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  which  will  receive  favor  with 
the  majority  of  agents,  will  be  one  that 
in  the  end  will  spell  a  net  increase  in 
commission  costs,  and  the  companies 


are  now  groaning  under  such  a  heavy 
load  of  expense  and  are  so  much  criti¬ 
cised  therefor,  unjustly  I  believe,  that 
they  are  disposed  to  set  their  faces 
like  flint  against  the  growth  of  any  sen¬ 
timent  which  they  believe  may  lead  to 
a  further  increase.  From  their  view¬ 
point,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  agree  upon  some  plan  which  on  the 
average  would  render  the  commission 
costs  about  what  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Commissions  in  1914 

In  the  year  1914  the  commission  cost 
of  fifteen  of  the  largest  offices  was  19.8 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  for  all 
companies  reporting  to  New  York  State 
(Treaty  re-insurance  companies  ex¬ 
cepted)  it  was  20.8  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
tingent  commission  now  apparently 
most  favored  by  agents  is  12  %  per. 
cent,  flat  and  12%  per  cent,  contingent, 
but  this  would  not  equal  the  commis¬ 
sions  paid  in  the  larger  cities,  nor  ren¬ 
der  it  possible  for  agents  in  those  cities 
to  conduct  business  as  it  is  now  organ¬ 
ized.  This  would  more  nearly  work 
out  on  the  average  at  the  same  figure 
as  the  graded  commissions  of  15,  20 
and  25  per  cent.,  and  in  order  not  to 
increase  the  general  average  of  com¬ 
mission  cost  would  either  require  the 
agents  in  smaller  territories  to  accept 
smaller  compensation  than  that  figure, 
or  the  large  cities  agents  to  be  cut 
down,  and  as  stated,  that  is  impossible 
if  business  is  to  be  conducted  under 
present  conditions. 

It  hardly  seems  probable  that  agents 
by  and  large  would  forsake  a  sure  net 
commission  plan  for  a  contingent  plan 
which  they  know  is  worked  out  on  a 
basis  by  which  the  commission  costs  to 
the  companies  as  a  whole  will  amount 
to  about  the  same  figure  either  way. 
This  view  is  borne  out  in  at  least  one 
instance  which  may  be  cited: 

Suburban  Exchange 

The  Suburban  Exchange  when  or¬ 
ganized  sanctioned  two  forms  of  com¬ 
mission,  namely,  29  per  cent,  flat  or  15 
per  cent,  flat  and  10  per  cent,  contin¬ 
gent,  and  strange  as  it  might  seem  not 
one  per  cent,  of  the  agents  chose  the 
latter  form  of  compensation.  Humanity 
is  prone  to  consider  that  “a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush”  and  the 
agents  cited  evidently  felt  they  would 
rather  have  the  sure  twenty  than  a 
possible  three  points  extra,  or  5  points 
less.  Perhaps  this  was  unconscious 
cerebration,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
contingent  commission  plan  practically 
puts  the  agent  into  a  self-insurance 
scheme  and  the  smaller  agencies  may 
fairly  consider  that  they  have  not  a 
sufficient  volume  of  business  to  make 
an  average.  Some  have  raised  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  agent  is  likely  to 
switch  business  from  a  company  that 
has  sustained  such  a  large  loss  early  in 
the  year  that  no  contingent  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  earned.  This  may  be  done  in 
some  cases  but  would  probably  prove  a 
negligible  factor,  for  one  company 
while  suffering  here  would  be  the  gain¬ 
er  elsewhere  by  the  working  of  the 


same  rule.  Agents  as  a  whole  are 
pretty  loyal  to  their  companies  and  this 
may  be  safely  left  in  their  hands. 

To  sum  up  the  question,  it  appears  to 
me  that  agents  favor  the  contingent 
plan  only  because  they  believe  it  will 
increase  their  net  income  and  con¬ 
versely  those  companies  which  oppose 
it  do  so  because  they  fear  it  will  in¬ 
crease  their  net  commission  costs.  The 
chances  are  that  both  are  right,  yet 
the  day  is  certainly  coming  when  there 
will  be  some  differentiation  between 
the  commissions  allowed  a  profitable 
agency  and  those  allowed  to  an  un¬ 
profitable  one,  and  there  does  not  seem 
any  better  way  to  accomplish  this  than 
by  the  adoption  of  some  form  whereby 
profits  are  shared.  When  the  majority 
are  ready  it  will  come,  but  it  must  be 
put  in  effect  over  pretty  much  the 
whole  country  else  it  will  work  unfairly 
to  one  party  or  the  other. 

UNDERWRITER. 


BUYS  MECHANICS 

“The  Financier”  says  in  its  last  is¬ 
sue: 

“The  Mechanics  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  capital  $500,000,  has 
passed  into  the  control  of  bankers  rep¬ 
resented  by  Charles  Fearon  &  Co.,  of 
Pliiladelphna.  Representing  clients, 
this  firm  offered  holders  $60  a  share. 
Sales  of  the  stock  have  been  made  this 
month  at  auction  at  $48  a  share,  par 
$50.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
Simon  J.  Martin.  No  information  was 
obtainable  as  to  whether  the  Company 
is  to  be  taken  over  or  whether  the 
present  management  is  to  continue  in 
control.  The  Company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  city.” 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 

I  3,303.375.24  I  972,327.26  \ 

/  3,367,026.27  |  1,003,255.03  \ 

Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4,069. 140.67 


4.310.836.19 


4.500.404.12 


5.190,017.40 


5,553.  270.  70 


5,725,  609.34 


6.097.  887.20 


6,250,  526.89 


6.350,079-09 


1.252.267.00 


1.257,  058.25 


1.322.978 .14 


1,408,081. 54 


1.510  .004.23 


1,576.330-  82 


1.654. 504.81 


1,700,761  ■  60 


1,703,433.67 


1,725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 


"  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  CAPITAL-  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 


security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  .  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  255,600.00 

Ronds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  in  Banka  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agenta’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Intereat  and  Renta  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Asaeta  .  4,602.31 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Prea. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Ftre  Losses  . * 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.260.70 

Surplus  . 404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,043.32 

Total  . $  1,61 4,627 .81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 


October  29,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

Assets  . . .  *1,439  399.53 

Liabilities  .  579,631.12 

Surplus  .  869.768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
J  *  H.  LENEHAN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


UOGUE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTING  THE 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


CARNATIONS  INSPIRE  THOUGHT 

One  Good  Way  to  Get  Undertaker 
Necker’s  Business  Recalled  at 
Union  Hill  Meeting 


Members  of  the  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hudson  County  were  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  lunched  at  their  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  in  Union  Hill  the  other 
way  to  find  at  each  plate  a  carnation, 
bearing  cards  inscribed:  “Compli¬ 

ments  of  William  Necker,  greatest  un¬ 
dertaker  in  the  world.”  Those  insur¬ 
ance  agents  who  are  over  weight  or 
who  had  been  smoking  to  much  cough¬ 
ed  nervously.  There  was  some  doubt 
at  first  as  to  whether  Mr.  Necker  was 
advertising  for  the  personal  business 
of  the  agents  or  merely  for  the  patron¬ 
age  of  their  friends. 

Later,  it  was  recalled  that  Mr.  Neck¬ 
er  has  quite  an  establishment  in  Union 
Hill,  Including  greenhouses,  casket  fac¬ 
tory,  crematory,  etc.,  and  his  insurance 
is  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of 
agents.  A  member  of  the  Association 
who  does  not  get  any  of  Mr.  Necker’s 
business  has  raised  the  point  of  re¬ 
bating,  saying  that  he  understands  it 
is  necessary  to  patronize  Mr.  Necker 
before  being  patronized  by  Mr.  Necker. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  is  a 
pretty  expensive  manner  of  soliciting, 
but  if  an  agent  has  to  die  to  get  this 
business  it  is  pointed  out  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  agents  in  Hudson  County  could 
come  personally  under  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Necker,  while  enough 
would  be  left  to  handle  all  business 
satisfactorily. 


NEW  FILM  CLAUSE 


Will  Be  Adopted  By  Several  Eastern 
Rating  Organizations — Basic  Rates 
for  Studios 


In  the  new  schedule  for  rating  mov¬ 
ing  picture  film  factories  just  issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  rating  office  appears  a 
film  clause  which  will  be  adopted  by 
several  rating  organizations  in  the  East. 
It  follows: 

Film  Clause 

Film  Clause. — It  is  understood  and 
agreed  that: 

1.  The  value  of  all  negatives,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  have  been  released  on 
the  market  fifteen  (15)  davs  or  more 
prior  to  any  loss  or  damage  shall  be 
limited  to  not  exceeding  fifty  (50)  cents 
per  lineal  foot,  and  that 

2.  The  value  of  all  other  negatives, 

not  released,  shall  be  limited  in  case 
of  loss  or  damage  to  the  cost  of  orig¬ 
inal  production,  but  not  to  exceed 
$ . per  lineal  foot,  and  that 

3.  The  value  of  all  positives,  colored 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  limited,  in  case 
of  loss  or  damage,  to  not  exceeding 
five  (5)  cents  per  lineal  foot,  and  that 

Basis  rates  are  as  follows:  Studio 
building,  dressing  room  building,  scene 
dock  or  storage  building  or  film  vaults: 
building,  1.33;  contents,  with  film 
clause,  2.67.  Printing  and  developing, 
building,  3.33;  contents,  4.00. 


NEWARK  BOARD  MEETING 

Local  agents  of  Newark  are  to  meet 
to-day  to  take  up  again  the  question  of 
the  local  board  which  has  been  agitat¬ 
ing  that  city  for  some  time.  If  the 
board  is  formed,  and  many  are  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  it,  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
know  what  is  to  become  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Society  of  Newark,  and  how 
the  local  hoard  will  conflict  with  the 
Society. 


L.  N.  KENNEY  A  SPECIAL 

Lewis  N.  Kenney,  son  of  John  Ken¬ 
ney,  general  inspector  of  the  Under¬ 
writers'  Association  of  Baltimore,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  Special 
Agent  Sheehey  of  the  Firemen’s  Fund 
He  will  travel  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Kenney  was  an  inspector  of  the 
Atlee  Brown  office. 


TALENTED  BALTIMORE  AGENTS 


Members  of  Baldwin  &  Frick  Agency 
Both  Graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University 


Baltimore,  Oct.  25. — W.  W.  Baldwin 
and  John  W.  Frick,  the  members 
of  Baldwin  &  Frick,  an  agency  that  is 
growing  rapidly,  are  graduates  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  were  for  a 
number  of  years  connected  with  two  of 
the  local  companies,  who  were  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  a  general  agency 
business.  Their  duties  with  these  com¬ 
panies  were  the  establishment  of  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  country  and  such 
other  special  agency  work.  Previous  to 
this,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  several  years’ 
experience  in  connection  with  schedule 
rating  in  Baltimore  City.  Their  connec¬ 
tion  with  local  companies  fortunately 
terminated  before  the  conflagration  in 
Baltimore  in  1904.  In  other  words, 
they  got  out  before  the  scorching  of 
practically  all  of  the  local  companies 
occurred. 

Their  agency  was  organized  in  the 
Fall  of  1899  and  has  been  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  successful  existence  ever 
since.  The  office  is  among  the  leading 
ones  in  Baltimore,  representing  the 
German-Alliance,  Citizens  of  Missouri, 
Caledonian,  Prussian-National,  Nord- 
Deutsche,  Lumbermens  of  Philadelphia 
and  Standard  of  Connecticut  for  fire 
lines,  the  automobile  department  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
and  the  Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee 
Corporation  for  all  lines  which  that 
company  is  engaged  in.  “We  are  firm 
believers  in  the  principal  of  single 
agencies  and  in  the  evils  of  underwrit¬ 
ers’  agencies,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin  this 
week. 


REPRESENTS  SCOTTISH  UNION 


E.  F.  Flindell  Given  Power  to  Bind 
Business  All  Over  United  States 
and  Canada 


E.  F.  Flindell  has  been  appointed 
representative  in  New  York  of  the 
Scottish  Union  &  National  with  power 
to  bind  business  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  announcement  of 
which  appears  in  another  column.  Mr. 
Flindell  will  make  his  office  at  123  Wil¬ 
liam  street,  adjoining  the  offices  of  the 
FJindell-Seely  Company  in  that  build- 
ir  g,  though  the  business  of  the  two  offi¬ 
ces  will  be  kept  absolutely  distinct. 

Mr.  Flindell  is  interested  in  the 
Brooklyn  Flindell  Agency,  the  Flindell- 
Seely  Company  of  Jersey  City,  and 
Flindell  &  Company  of  Newark.  The 
Brooklyn  agency  represents  four  com¬ 
panies,  the  Jersey  City  office  nine  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Newark  office  fourteen 
companies. 

Mr.  Flindell  entered  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  the  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  office  of  the  North  British  &  Mer¬ 
cantile  thirty  years  ago  as  an  office 
boy,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1896  as  an  accountant  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Commercial  Union.  He 
made  his  start  in  the  agency  business 
in  1902,  organizing  the  Flindell  &  Com¬ 
pany  agency  in  Newark.  He  points 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  still  rep¬ 
resents  the  first  company  with  which 
he  entered  the  agency  field — the  Prus¬ 
sian  National. 

Walter  Huthwohl,  who  has  been  New 
York  City  representative  of  the  Flin¬ 
dell  agencies,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity. 

The  new  appointment  of  Mr.  Flindell 
became  effective  on  Monday. 


BOUGHNER  GETS  ANOTHER 

A.  K.  Boughner  &  Co.,  of  Newark, 
have  been  appointed  Essex  County 
agents  of  the  Peoples  National  Fire  as 
of  October  23. 

APPOINTED  SUBURBAN  AGENT 

Bergen  Tallman,  of  91  William  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  Arizona  Fire  for 
the  New  York  suburban  field. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  FONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  D EP A RT  .VI  ENT : 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LOCALS 


Forty-five  in  Albany;  Only  Forty  in 
Buffalo;  Thirty-Seven  in 
Syracuse 


The  1915  Insurance  Director  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  published  by 
A  G.  Hall,  56  Pine  street,  has  been  is¬ 
sued.  It  is  a  valuable  book,  and  among 
other  interesting  matters  shown  there¬ 
in  in  the  fact  that  in  Albany  there  are 
4s"-  fire  insurance  agents;  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  30;  in  Buffalo,  40;  Rochester,  41; 
Syracuse,  37. 


A  BANK  VICE-PRESIDENT 

John  P.  Lauber,  president  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fire  of  Baltimore,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president  of  the  German  Bank 
of  Baltimore  City.  Under  the  new 
charter  of  the  bank,  the  office  of  vice 
president  was  created,  and  as  Mr.  Lau 
ber  represents  the  largest  interest  in 
the  bank  it  was  natural  that  while 
heretofore  he  was  a  director  he  should 
have  some  official  say  in  its  manage¬ 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  I,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  H0UTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark.  N.  J.  New  York  City 


ment.  The  German  Fire  and  German 
Bank  have  always  been  closely  allied. 
The  insurance  company  commenced 
business  in  1865,  and  the  bank  in  1868. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  29,  1915. 


itiL  TREMENDOUS  POWER  OF  THE  INSURANCE 
FEDERATIONS— WHO  SHALL  WIELD  IT  ? 


The  Insurance  Federation  idea  is 
growing  fast.  It  can  be  conservatively 
stated  that  it  is  sweeping  the  country, 
particularly  the  casualty  insurance  end 
of  underwriting.  Agents  seems  to  like 
the  new  movement,  else  how  can  one 
reconcile  the  agent’s  disinclination  to 
hand  out  money  with  the  action  of  fifty 
agents  meeting  in  Denver  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  each  agreeing  to  contribute 
$50 — $5,000  in  all— for  this  new  organi¬ 
zation  to  protect  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Mark  T.  McKee,  the  insurance 
federation’s  young  organizer,  is  back 
from  the  Coast  where  he  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  organizing  federations  in  sev¬ 
eral  States.  But  whether  the  Federa¬ 
tion  will  have  100,000  members  in  five 
years  as  was  predicted  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  two  years  ago,  following 
the  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents;  or 
whether  it  will  have  200,000  members 
or  only  50,000  members,  the  point  is 
that  the  Federation  is  here,  that  it  is 
very  much  alive,  that  in  some  sections 
it  is  already  influential,  and  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  fire,  every  life  and  every 
casualty  insurance  man  to  give  this 
movement  the  closest  scrutiny  possible, 
and  then  act,  either  to  aid  or  to  check 
the  growth. 

Up  to  date  the  stock  fire  insurance 
companies  and  the  legal  reserve  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  this  organization,  but  it  is 
growing  so  big  that  they  must  take 
more  interest  in  it.  In  fact,  here  is 
an  organization  that  is  purporting  to 
speak  for  insurance  interests  of  all 
kinds — which,  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
represents  insurance — and  with  which 
thousands  of  men  interested  in  insur¬ 
ance  have  no  familiarity  and  apparent¬ 
ly  are  taking  none. 

The  casualty  companies  decided  a 
few  days  ago  to  endorse  the  federation 
movement.  Their  agents  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  it,  urging  their  co¬ 
operation.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
the  Federation  is  to  check  the  growth 
of  socialistic  measures  which  seem  so 
alluring  at  the  present  time  to  the 
American  public,  and  which  have  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  several  State  insur¬ 
ance  laws.  The  casualty  men  feel  that 
they  are  the  first  victims  of  State  in¬ 
surance  adoption  in  this  country,  and 
that  if  the  movement  is  not  combatted 
it  will  spread  to  other  lines  of  insur¬ 
ance,  eventually  swallowing  up  the 
whole  insurance  business,  driving  the 
companies  and,  naturally  the  agents  as 
well  out  of  existence.  Already  State 
insurance  has  been  tried  out  in  several 
branches  of  casualty  insurance  and  in 
life  insurance,  while  it  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  in  fire  insurance. 

The  Federation  had  its  origin  in 
Ohio,  where  the  local  agents  entirely 
lost  their  liability  insurance.  Mr.  Diggs, 
president  of  the  Federation,  at  that 
time  an  agent  in  Cincinnati,  was  one 
of  the  victims  and  the  Federation  is  a 
product  of  his  brain.  He  put  into  the 
movement  all  of  his  remarkable  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  with  the  result  that  he 
not  only  formed  a  federation  in  Ohio, 
but  the  propaganda  spread  to  other 
States,  where  organizations,  similar 
to  that  in  Ohio  were  formed,  the  cli¬ 
max  coming  when  the  federations  met 
in  Chicago  and  formed  the  Council  of 
Federations.  While  the  federations  at 
the  start  were  largely  confined  to  cas- 


alty  agents,  the  membership  began  to 
expand  and  it  was  not  long  before 
other  agents  were  interested.  In  New 
York  State  A.  C.  Hegeman,  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  and  Julian  S.  Myrick, 
general  agent  of  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  are  two  of  the  governors. 

In  a  talk  in  this  city  last  week  Mr. 
McKee  described  the  workings  of  the 
Federation  in  a  most  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  A  few  of  his  experiences  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration. 

In  San  Francisco  Mr.  McKee  called 
upon  M.  H.  De  Young,  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  probably  the 
most  influential  newspaper  in  the  State, 
He  explained  the  purposes  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  to  Mr.  De  Young.  The  editor, 
a  strong,  belligerent  figure  on  the 
Coast,  said  immediately: 

“I  don’t  care  a  d - about  insurance, 

but  I  am  opposed  unalterably  to  the 
wave  of  socialism  sweeping  over  this 
country  from  Europe.  I  am  dead 
against  the  idea  of  the  State  going  into 
the  insurance  business.  Therefore,  I 
shall  with  pleasure  give  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion  the  support  of  my  newspaper.” 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  meeting  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Federation  was  attended  by 
one  of  the  tw'elve  Apostles  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  who  is  throwing  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  movement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Frater¬ 
nal  Congress  the  Federation  was  en¬ 
dorsed;  and  it  also  bears  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  mutuals.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  number  of  people  in¬ 
sured  in  the  fraternals  is  9,000,900, 
while  the  number  of  men  insured  by 
the  farm  mutuals  is  7,000,000. 

In  Michigan  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  Federation  to  reach  many  an  ear  by 
calling  attention  to  this  representation 
of  16,000,000  ‘‘policyholders”  in  the  fra¬ 
ternals  and  farm  mutuals  alone. 

To  this  army  must  be  added  the 
thousands  of  insurance  representatives 
of  the  country,  and,  while  talking  in 
millions,  there  are  the  policyholders 
in  these  companies.  In  other  words, 
along  this  line  of  argument  every  voter 
in  the  United  States  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  insurance  because  every  man 
in  the  country  carries  insurance.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Insurance  Federation,  formed 
for  the  protection  of  insurance,  legi¬ 
timately  has  the  interest  in  its  well¬ 
being  of  every  voter  in  the  country. 
Mr.  McKee  is  already  using  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  16,000,000  insured  in  fra¬ 
ternals  and  farm  mutuals  are  endosing 
the  Federation.  Therefore,  there  is 
nothing  logically  to  stop  him  from  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Federation  represents  all 
o‘‘  the  holders  of  insurance  policies;  in 
other  words,  everybody  in  the  United 
States. 

Here  then  is  a  point  to  consider: 
The  insurance  federations  will  be  (if 
they  continue  to  grow’)  of  enormous 
power  in  shaping  public  opinion.  They 
will  and  are  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  tremendous  insurance  interest! 
Who  then  is  to  exert  this  remarkable 
power?  Shall  it  be  done  by  a  small 
group  of  men  in  control  of  the  federa¬ 
tions?  Shall  it  be  done  with  only  one 
branch  of  insurance  really  actively  in¬ 
terested?  Is  the  conferring  of  such 
power  wise?  May  it  not  in  the  end 
prove  a  boomerang? 

These  facts  are  sufficiently  signifi- 
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John  T.  Stone’s  View  of  Resident  Agents’  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


resident  agent  law.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  law  should  satisfy  four  require¬ 
ments:  It  should  be  uniform  in  all 
States;  it  should  recognize  the  right  of 
the  assured  to  place  the  insurance  on 
his  own  property  or  business  where 
and  as  he  pleases;  and  it  should  pro¬ 
tect  equitably  both  the  resident  agent 
and  the  non-resident  agent  or  broker. 

Hard  to  Comply  With  Laws 

“At  present,  no  two  resident  agent 
laws  are  identical.  What  is  permissi¬ 
ble  or  requisite  in  one  State  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  another.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  owner  desires  one  cas¬ 
ualty  policy  covering  a  number  of 
plants  or  properties  located  each  in  a 
different  State.  It  is  very  difficult  and 
sometimes  quite  impracticable  to  issue 
one  policy  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
variety  of  resident  agent  laws  in  those 
States.  As  the  purpose  sought  to  be 
accomplished  in  enacting  the  laws  is, 
presumably,  the  same,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  identi¬ 
cal  in  their  requirements,  thus  sim¬ 
plifying  and  encouraging  compliance 
everywhere. 

“The  interchange  of  business 
throughout  this  nation,  whether  it  be 
the  investment  of  capital,  the  control 
and  management  of  industries,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  the  receipt  of  dividends  or  prof¬ 
its,  the  payment  of  wages,  of  taxes,  and 
of  losses,  and  the  placing  of  insurance, 
is  going  on  all  the  time,  crossing  and 
recrossing  State  lines  with  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  their  existence,  except  as  ham¬ 
pered  in  the  matter  of  insurance  by 
resident  agent  laws.  Every  possible  in¬ 
ducement  is  offered  to  encourage  this 
freedom  of  trade  and  contract,  except 
as  to  insurance.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
any  law  could  be  enacted  to  obstruct 
it,  except  as  to  insurance.  No  one 
would  have  the  temerity  to  propose 
such  an  obstructive  measure,  except  as 
to  insurance.  The  same  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  or  of  contract  which  is 
practiced  in  every  other  sort  of  trans¬ 
action  is  equally  the  right  of  the  owner 
as  to  the  placing  of  his  insurance;  and 
any  statute  restricting  it  is  not  just, 
nor  wise,  nor  expedient,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  squarely  a  transgression  of 
the  rights  of  the  owner  and  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  economic  law  as  well. 

Broker  Entitled  to  Reasonable  Com¬ 
pensation 

“When  the  owner  employs  an  agent 
or  a  broker  to  place  his  insurance,  that 
agent  or  broker  is  entitled  to  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  his  services.  The 
universal  custom  is  that  such  compen¬ 
sation  is  paid  by  the  company  with 
which  the  insurance  is  placed,  out  of 
the  premium  paid  to  it  by  the  owner. 
If  the  owner,  exercising  his  natural 
right,  selects  as  such  agent  or  broker 
some  one  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  the  risk  is  located,  is 
not  the  service  rendered  just  the  same 


cant  to  prove  that  brainy  insurance 
men  should  look  into  the  Federation 
movement  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment,  and  lend  it  their  counsel;  while 
those  at  the  head  of  the  Federation 
should  not  forget  that  the  best  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  the  business  is  that  between 
company  and  agent. 

As  at  present  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  Federation  may  prove  of  greatest 
good  to  insurance  if  the  Federation 
activities  are  wisely  and  conservatively 
directed. 

What  will  happen  if  they  are  not? 


and  should  not  the  compensation  be 
paid?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
company  w’hich,  of  its  own  motion, 
would  refuse  to  pay  where  no  resident 
agent  law  intervenes?  Indeed  what 
happens  to  a  company  which  refuses 
to  pay  because  of  a  resident  agent 
law?  Every  insurance  man  knows 
quite  well. 

The  Agent’s  Protection 

“But  there  is  no  reason  or  rightful¬ 
ness  in  the  underlying  purpose  of  such 
laws,  which  is  the  protection  of  the 
agent  who  resides  and  does  business  in 
the  State  where  the  risk  is  located? 
Most  certainly  there  Is.  The  company 
whose  agent  he  is  looks  to  him  to  de¬ 
velop  the  largest  possible  business  in 
his  field,  and  his  tenure  of  the  agency 
depends  largely  upon  his  productive¬ 
ness.  He  must  solicit  every  risk, 
spending  his  time,  energy,  brains  and 
money  in  the  effort  to  secure  it.  It  is 
not  right  that  such  expenditure  should 
go  entirely  unrewarded  when  his  com¬ 
pany  has  obtained  the  business  through 
a  non-resident  agent  or  broker.  In  such 
a  case  some  fair  division  of  the  com¬ 
mission  between  the  two  ■  agents 
should  be  provided  for,  the  company  re¬ 
cognizing  the  services  both  of  him  who 
strove  loyally,  but  unsuccessfully,  and 
of  him  who,  being  successful,  gave  it 
the  business. 

“A  resident  agent  law  which  would 
recognize  such  a  division  of  commis¬ 
sions,  uniform  in  every  State,  would 
be  an  excellent  thing.  It  would  solve 
many  problems,  prevent  many  quarrels, 
promote  mutual  consideration  among 
agents,  relieve  the  home  offices  of 
many  embarrassments,  and  secure  to 
every  one  his  fair  reward.” 


ALL  HIS  TIME  TO  INSURANCE 


Career  of  Oliver  Metzerott,  of  Metz- 
erott,  Marshall  &  Livingston, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  25. — Oliver 
Metzerott  announces  that  henceforth 
he  will  give  his  entire  time  to  the  firm 
of  Metzerott,  Marshall  &  Livingston,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  for  the 
past  year.  This  firm  does  a  general 
insurance  business,  writing  life,  fire, 
liability,  accident  and  automobile  in¬ 
surance. 

Mr.  Metzerott  is  about  forty-two 
years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  also  of  the  National 
Law  University  of  this  city.  He  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  numerous  clubs  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  city.  Until  November  1 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Columbia 
Theater  Company,  he  and  his  brothers 
being  sole  owners  of  the  theater. 

Mr.  Metzerott  has  been  associated 
with  Metzerott,  Marshall  &  Livingston 
for  one  year,  but  in  an  inactice  way. 
He  is  well  known  in  Maryland  politics. 

He  has  served  several  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature,  being  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 


INJUNCTION  CONTINUED 

Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Oct.  25. — The  in¬ 
junction  against  Ed.  Dunne  secured  by 
Charles  M.  McGuire  and  the  Syracuse 
Fire  Office  has  been  sustained  on  an 
appeal. 


The  United  Life  and  Accident  of  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  R.  H.  Burns,  super- 
’visor  of  agents,  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  the  position  of  general  su¬ 
perintendents  of  agents  for  his  Com¬ 
pany. 
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CASUALTY  SOCIETY  CONVENES 

HOLDS  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Statisticians  Elect  New  Members  and 
Make  Twenty-six  Additions  to 
Membership 


The  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  Society  of  America  closed  a  two 
days’  session  last  Saturday  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  New  York  City.  This  was  the 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Society  and  the 
second  annual  meeting.  Forty-one 
members  were  present. 

New  Officers  Elected 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  I.  M.  Rubinow,  president, 
chief  statistician  of  the  Ocean  Accident; 

B.  D.  Flynn,  vice-president,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Travelers;  Albert  H. 
Mowbray,  vice-president,  actuary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Employes’  Association; 

C.  E.  Scattergood,  secretary-treasurer, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Casualty;  Richard  Fondeller,  editor  and 
librarian,  of  the  New  York  State  In¬ 
surance  Fund.  H.  D.  Ryan,  associate 
actuary  of  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  and  J.  H'.  Woodward,  actuary 
of  the  State  Insurance  Fund,  were 
elected  as  members  of  the  council. 

The  following  were  elected  as  “Fel¬ 
lows”  of  the  Society:  D.  R.  Dickey,  T. 

B.  Graham,  L.  W.  Hatch,  Charles  H. 
Holland,  L.  D.  Hodgkins,  Herbert  Hess, 
W.  H.  Brown,  J.  S.  Rowe,  George  Gra¬ 
ham,  V.  M.  Kirne,  H.  D.  Brown,  H.  M. 
Wilson,  and  W.  R.  Strong.  Those  be¬ 
coming  associate  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  through  having  passed  the  exam¬ 
inations  prescribed  by  it  were:  Louis 
Buffler,  Jr.,  Fritz  Muller,  S.  Leon  Levy, 

C.  E.  Woodman,  V.  G.  McGuire,  H.  6. 
Van  Tuyle,  Marcey  Fader,  D.  M.  Wood, 
Howard  Tilson,  U.  H.  Brockway,  W.  R. 
Williamson,  D.  A.  Baxter,  and  Ralph 
Brann. 

Publish  Proceedings 

It  was  announced  at  the  business 
meeting  on  Friday  morning  that  Vol¬ 
ume  I  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
had  been  published  and  contained  three 
different  numbers.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  number  1  of  the  second 
volume,  containing  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting,  would  be  published  and 
distributed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
date  and  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
council  with  the  understanding  that  it 
be  some  time  in  January. 

Buckner  Speed,  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  read  a  paper  on  ‘YA  New 
Graphic  Method  of  Using  the  Normal 
Probability  Curve.”  Herbert  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  director  of  the  department  of  safe 
ty  and  inspection  of  the  Associated 
Companies,  read  a  paper  on  “The  In¬ 
spection  and  Schedule  Rating  of  Coal 
Mines.” 

Accident  and  Health  Statistics 

Walter  I.  King  read  a  paper  on  “Ac¬ 
cident  and  Health  Insurance  From  an 
Actuarial  Point  of  View.”  Mr.  King 
Quoted  from  the  experiences  of  the  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  Connecticut  for  the 
past  five  years  and  showed  thereby 
that  it  is  possible  to  construct  tables 
by  which  the  legitimate  losses  occur¬ 
ring  in  accident  and  health  insurance 
can  be  measured  in  advance.  “Then,” 
said  Mr.  King,  “the  business  will  cease 
to  cover  the  super-standard  with  sue 
ciai  benefits,  and  begin  to  furnish  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  for  actual  financial 
loss  sustained  through  accident  or  dis¬ 
ease.” 

Charles  S.  Forbes,  statistician  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  took  up 
the  question  of  “Schedule  Rating  by  For¬ 
mula”  and  reported  the  findings  of  the 
inspection  departments  of  several  com¬ 
panies  on  the  practicability  of  using 
.this  method.  He  also  described  the 
methods  used  by  fire  insurance  statisti¬ 
cians  in  treating  similar  problems.  He 
suggested  an  investigation  by  the  So¬ 


ciety  to  determine  the  worth  of  the  for¬ 
mula  method  as  a  practical  plan  for 
rating. 

Rating  Permanent  Disability 

G.  F.  Michelbach  discussed  “Rating 
Permanent  Disabilities  in  Combina¬ 
tion,”  showing  the  good  and  bad  points 
in  the  different  paths  by  which  the  in¬ 
dustrial  commissions  of  several  States 
have  arrived  at  their  rates. 

“Burglary  Insurance  Statistics”  were 
described  in  the  paper  read  by  Fred  S. 
Garrison.  It  gave  at  some  length  the 
history  of  burglary  insurance  organi¬ 
zations  and  of  the  business  generally 
and  outlined  the  improvements  in  rat¬ 
ings,  policy  provisions,  classifications, 
etc.,  that  have  been  accomplished  and 
ought  to  be  accomplished. 

The  paper  by  Arne  Fischer  dealt 
with  “The  Application  of  Recent  Mathe¬ 
matical  Statistical  Methods  to  Coal 
Mine  Accidents  With  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Catastrophes  in  Coal  Mines  in 
the  United  States.”  The  paper  quoted 
figures  recommending  the  adoption  of 
recently  compiled  formulae  in  arriving 
at  rates  on  coal  mining  risks. 

E.  E.  Cammack  proposed  “(A  System 
of  Analyzing  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Business  by  Means  of  Perforated 
Cards,”  describing  in  detail  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  proposed  cards  and  the 
results  they  would  accomplish  in  com¬ 
piling  statistics. 

Determining  Pure  Premiums 

“The  Determination  of  Pure  Premi¬ 
ums  for  Minor  Classifications  on  Which 
the  Experience  Data  is  Insufficient  for 
Direct  Estimate”  was  the  subject  of  the 
paper  read  by  A.  H.  Mowbray,  in  which 
he  described  the  faults  of  methods  used 
heretofore  and  showed  how  personal 
judgment  must  be  used  to  supplement 
statistical  data  in  the  selection  and 
rating  of  risks.  The  paper  also  showed 
why  engineering  judgment  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  personal  judgment  and  proposed 
a  plan  tending  to  form  a  better  basis 
to  be  used  in  classifying,  rating  and  se¬ 
lecting  risks. 

Industries  Classified 

Assisted  by  President  Rubinow,  S.  B. 
Black,  of  the  American  Mutual,  and  W. 
H.  Burlap  and  M.  E.  Snyder  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  E. 
H.  Downey  prepared  and  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Classification  of  Industries  for 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.” 
Portions  of  this  paper  were  as  here 
given  in  part: 

“The  existing  ‘casualty’  insurance 
classification  of  industries  is  a  re'ic  of 
employers’  liability.  It  grew  out  of  the 
exigencies  of  competitive  underwriting 
and  its  growth  has  been  conditioned 
at  every  stage  by  the  convenience  of 
insurance  solicitors.  Bv  reason  of  this 
genesis  it  is  not  adanted  to  the  broader 
needs  of  compensation  insurance:  it  is 
a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches;  it  was 
never  conceived  as  a  whole  nor  based 
upon  any  reasoned  principle  of  tax¬ 
onomy. 

“So  far  as  any  consistent  principle 
can  he  traced  in  the  present  manna's, 
it  is  that  the  entrepreneurial  establish¬ 
ment  shall  be  treated  as  a  unit.  Cer¬ 
tain  occupations,  as  office  work  and 
teaming,  are  segregated;  but  all  other 
employments  in  the  same  plant  are 
lumped  together.  Operations  so  diverse 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


STEAL  EIGHT  CARS  A  DAY  HERE 


FRICTION  IN  THIEF  CATCHING 


Farrell  Gates  Doing  Good  Work  in 
District  Attorney’s  Office  as 
Prosecutor 


In  Greater  New  York  City  alone  an 
average  of  eight  cars  have  been  re¬ 
ported  missing  every  day  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

The  automobile  thief  is  among  the 
most  modern  of  his  species  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  a  competent  authority 
as  Deputy  District  Attorney  Farrell 
Gates  of  New  York,  is  among  the  most 
ingenious.  Mr.  Gates  prosecutes 
thieves  of  this  character  and  helps  in 
the  tracing  of  stolen  cars  and  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  thieves.  The  insurance 
companies  say  that  Mr.  Gates  is  doing 
fine  work. 

Special  Police  Bureau 

The  New  York  City  police  depart¬ 
ment  maintains  a  special  bureau  for 
the  investigation  of  thefts  of  automo¬ 
biles,  horses  and  wagons,  bicycles  and 
all  means  of  locomotion.  Despite  this 
fact  the  arrests  made  are  not  many,  be¬ 
cause  the  department  has  a  tendency 
to  arrest  an  individual  in  a  single  case 
and  attempt  to  place  on  his  shoulders 
the  burden  of  all  the  thefts  during  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  insurance  companies  protect 
themselves  from  paying  fraudulent 
claims  by  resorting  to  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
perienced  private  detectives  or  by 
maintaining  an  aggressive  force  of  com¬ 
petent  investigators.  They  work  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  police.  There  is  some 
fiiction  with  the  police. 

Mr.  Gates  says  that  he  has  not 
known  of  any  friction  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  but  the  police  admit  that  they  “ob¬ 
ject  to  the  meddling  of  outsiders,”  and 
the  private  detectives  accuse  the  de¬ 
partment  of  inactivity. 

Cunning  of  Thieves 

The  cunning  displayed  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  thief  in  covering  his  tracks  is 
almost  uncanny  and  the  police  admit 
that  a  new  method  of  dodging  justice 
is  evolved  every  day  or  so.  The  most 
primitive  method  of  escaping  detection 
was  to  paint  the  body  of  the  car  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  and  make  a  few  minor 
physical  changes.  The  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  auto  crook  steals  six  or  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  cars,  takes  them  to  pieces  and 
re-assembles  them  so  that  they  defy 
detection.  The  man  who  is  competent 


with  it  is  usually  something  of  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  the  things  he  does  not 
know  are  known  to  his  confederates 
who,  in  most  cases,  the  police  claim, 
are  expert  mechanicians. 

One  of  the  old  methods  of  stealing  a 
car  which  is  still  resorted  to  by  ama¬ 
teurs  is  to  drive  or  ship  it  to  a  distant 
city.  The  thief,  who  resorts  to  this 
means,  is  usually  caught  red-handed 
because  of  the  splendid  inter-city 
police  system  that  is  maintained. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  in 
tracing  stolen  machines  is  the  honest 
dealer.  Of  course  the  garage  keeper  is 
often  a  valuable  help.  Sometimes 
stolen  cars  have  been  recovered 
through  the  aid  of  the  license  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  various  States. 

A  short  time  ago  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  told  the  story  of  a  New  Yorker 
who  “stole”  his  own  machine  from 
New  Jersey  and  left  it  there  until  his 
claim  was  adjusted.  Similar  incidents 
are  familiar  to  insurance  adjusters 
everywhere. 


FIVE  A  POLICY 


Features  of  New  Contract  of  Aetna — 
Another  Contest  Also  Announced 
By  Company 


The  Aetna  announced  an  important 
policy  this  week  which  will  be  known 
as  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  iA,  This  will  stand 
for  Aetna  lAcme  Accumulated  Acci¬ 
dent  (Assurance.  A  drive  will  be  made 
on  this  five  A  policy. 

For  $25  a  week  there  is  $10,000  in¬ 
surance  paying  $25  a  week  in  case  of 
accident.  For  $50,  there  is  double  bene¬ 
fits.  There  is  a  total  disability  of  200 
weeks.  There  is  also  announced  that 
the  Aetna  will  inaugurate  a  new  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  prize  winners  will  get 
medals  on  which  are  portrayed  Presi¬ 
dent  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 


IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of 
Maryland  announces  the  appointment  of 
John  M.  Thomas  Co.  as  general  agent 
for  all  its  surety  and  casualty  lines  for 
Northern  Texas  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas.  The  Thomas  Agency  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  offices  in 
the  State  of  Texas  and  enjoys  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  highest  nature.  The 
agency  has  a  splendid  sub-agency  plant 
now  reporting  to  it. 

E.  G.  Armstrong,  former  State  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co., 
will  be  continued  permanently  at  Dal¬ 
las  as  State  supervisor  to  afford  quick 
and  intelligent  underwriting  service  for 
all  Texas  agents  of  the  company. 

The  appointment  of  John  M.  Thomas 
&  Company  together  with  that  of  Shel¬ 
ton  &  Ames  at  Houston  gives  the  F.  & 
D„  two  of  the  largest  and  most  aggres¬ 
sive  insurance  offices  in  the  State. 


AETNA  ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  trip  of  Aetna  men  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  the  tremendous  advertising 
the  Company  has  received  from  news¬ 
papers  in  small  towns,  the  papers  in¬ 
terviewing  the  agents  on  their  return 
from  the  -Coast,  relative  to  impressions 
of  the  Fair,  etc. 


to  run  a  car  well  enough  to  get  away 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 


Assets  . ; . $11,764,957-75 

Liabilities  . . . . . . 8,129,567.28 

Capital  . . . : . .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50,512,471-85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  arjd  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  -(Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation — Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  29,  1915. 
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ftUIUHHY  SHOULD  KNOW 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR  A 
SOCIETY  ASSOCIATE 


Analyzing  Industrial  Accident  and 
Sickness  Experience — Handling  of 
Trial  Balances 


The  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  Society  of  America  is  gradually  stif¬ 
fening  the  examinations  for  associate. 
Part  One  Examination  paper  follows: 

1.  Having  given  the  following  table 
of  sickness  experience,  discuss  the  es¬ 
sential  differences  in  the  sickness  rate 
of  the  two  sexes  by  age: 

Sickness  Experience  of  a  European 
Local  Sick  Benefit  Society  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Age  Periods  1909  and  1912 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUtnntH  i>uretg  (Enmpmtg 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


ISSUES  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  has  inaugurated  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  monthly  report  of  the  work 
of  the  department,  which  includes  the 
awards  and  rulings  of  the  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission.  The  first  issue  of 
the  “Bulletin”  was  distributed  last 
week.  Copies  may  be  procured  on  re¬ 
quest  by  any  persons  interested  in  the 
subject.  Willard  A.  Marakle,  former 
political  writer  for  the  Rochester 
Democrat,  is  the  editor. 


policies  are  increased  to  $50,000,  the  Accrued  interest  was  $30,000,  the 
table  states  their  cost  to  be  160  per  market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  was 
cent  and  175  per  cent.,  respectively,  $1,900,000,  being  $100,000  less  than  the 
as  compared  with  the  $5,000/$10,000  book  value;  premiums  over  90  days 
rate.  Discuss  the  applicability  of  the  due  $40,000;  premium  reserve  $1,200,- 
table  where  a  re-insurance  company  000;  loss  reserve  $675,000;  outstanding 
carries  an  over-limit  of  $25,000  in  each  bills  and  accounts  $7,500;  accrued 
case  taxes  $45,000;  capital  stock  $1,000,000. 

7.  (a)  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  form  Supply  the  missing  items  in  the  trial 

balance  and  construct  from  the  above 


Cases  of  Sickness  per  I  Oil  Members 


Cases  of  Sickness  per  100  Members 


Age  Period 


1909 


1912 


1909 


1912 


data  a  statement  of  income  and  dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  year  1914  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1914. 

10.  (a)  State  what  is  meant  by  a 
financial  statement  upon  a  “revenue” 
basis  as  distinguished  from  a  “cash” 
basis,  indicating  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  practice  of  each  of 
these  forms. 

(b)  Discuss  the  theory  of  the  under- 

_ _ writing  and  investment  exhibit  and 

F°r.  ^purposes  of  analyzing  ^mdus-  Qj.  health  policy  which  will  be  non-can-  show  how  the  items  in  this  exhibit 
. . .  ce]able  what  scale  of  benefits  and  are  compiled  from  the  items  in  the 


16-20  .  . 
21-25  •• 
26-30  . . 
3I-3S  •• 
36-40  • • 

41-45  •• 
46-50  .. 
51-55  •• 
56-60  . . 
60  and 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

38.69 

38.75 

42.46 

45-74 

1 146.66 

1350.29 

1170.37 

2973 

27-94 

29.96 

29.22 

701.79 

802.89 

663.04 

29.88 

38.81 

32.97 

45.76 

803.15 

1307.20 

839.99 

40.77 

50.90 

40.87 

53- 1 1 

1134.64 

1890. 1 1 

1067.31 

45-41 

58.47 

45-95 

66.26 

1369.49 

2259.88 

123523 

51-03 

65.10 

55-72 

66.72 

1620.66 

2508.46 

1613.34 

65.31 

79.26 

60.64 

75-25 

2237.94 

316935 

1950.80 

75.89 

9i.i3 

77-55 

85-83 

2770.20 

3541.85 

2789.24 

88.23 

97.84 

89-57 

II9.0I 

34JQ-55 

4455-33 

3261.87 

121.26 

115-12 

143.23 

153-37 

5267.69 

5190.00 

5631-10 

241.62 

252.08 

356- 19 

387-50 

11897.30 

12647.22 

>6395-99 

Females 

1512.09 

768.62 

1461.99 

1897.02 

2477-32 

2569.44 

2896.69 

3644.28 

4377-44 

6214.96 

19724.26 


trial  accident  statistics  what  would  you 
consider  a  satisfactory  statement  of: 

(a)  Cause  of  injury. 

(b)  Nature  of  injury. 

(c)  Occupation  of  person  injured? 

Illustrate  your  discussion  by  exam¬ 
ples. 

3.  Illustrate  graphically  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

Percentage  of  Various  Kinds  of  Bene¬ 
fits  Paid,  Sickness  Insurance  Soci¬ 
eties,  German  Empire,  1907 

Physi-  Medi-  S’ck  Hosp.  Oth’r 
Societies  cians  cines  Ben’t  Cost  Ben’t  Tot’l 

Local  . 21.69  1463  44-30  14-10  5-28  100.0 

Factory  . 24.29  15.19  45.01  10.38  5.13  100.0 

Guild  . 21.22  12.31  4170  21.76  3.01  100.0 

Mutual  aid... 21. 17  11.71  55.52  8.26  3.34  100.0 

All  societies. .23.11  14.66  44-33  13-21  469  100.0 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  principal  classi¬ 
fications  used  in  fidelity  and  surety  un¬ 
underwriting? 

(b)  State  the  principal  points  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  loss  re¬ 
serve  on  fidelity  and  surety  claims. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  general  classifica¬ 
tions  commonly  used  in  underwriting 
personal  accident  insurance  and  give 
three  occupations  falling  within  each 


basis  of  premium  rates  would  you  re-  company’s  statement. 


commend?  What  premium  reserve 
would  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
such  policies? 

(b)  A  majority  of  health  policies 
formerly  contained  a  house-confinement 
clause.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  this 
clause  in  consideration  of  an  addition¬ 
al  premium.  Discuss  the  moral  haz¬ 
ard  involved. 

8.  (a)  Discuss  the  practical  aspects 
of  schedule  rating  as  applied  to  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  risks. 

(b)  Discuss  the  probable  effect  on 
workmen’s  compensation  experience  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  munitions  in  the  United  States. 
What  points  should  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  catastrophe  hazard  in 
the  war  munitions  industries? 

(c)  Give  a  brief  history  of  workmen’s 
compensation  premium  rates  in  the 
United  States. 

Part  2  follows: 

The  condensed  trial  balance  of  a  cas¬ 


te)  Show  how  the  earning  power  of 
capital  invested  in  a  stock  insurance 
company  should  be  calculated. 

11.  Explain  the  statutory  require¬ 
ments  as  to  the  loss  reserve  on  liabil¬ 
ity  and  compensation  business  as  set 
forth  in  Section  86  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Law.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  reserves  produced  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  section  as  respects  (a) 
liability  business,  (b)  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  business? 

12.  (a)  What  are  the  requirements 
in  New  York  State  for  the  formation 
of  a  mutual  company  to  transact  the 
business  of  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance? 

(b)  Describe  the  method  by  which 
the  reserves  of  such  a  company  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  computed. 

13.  (a)  Indicate  the  different  forms 
of  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
available  to  an  employer  under  the 
laws  of 

(i)  California;  (ii)  Michigan;  (iii) 


Actuarial  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 
as  wire  drawing  and  piano  finishing, 
beer  brewing  and  cooperage  manufac¬ 
ture,  underground  mining  and  brick 
making,  are  covered  at  one  rate.  Flat 
rates  undeniably  are  preferred  by  em¬ 
ployers  and  they  are  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  to  agents  and  auditors.  The  point 
of  present  interest,  however,  is  that 
flat  rates,  under  the  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition,  have  produced  an  enormous 
multiplicity  of  classifications.  Logic¬ 
ally,  indeed,  the  principle  should  work 
out  to  a  separate  risk  class  for  every 
distinguishable  business,  trade  or  call¬ 
ing,  and  for  every  marketable  commod¬ 
ity  that  is  or  may  be  produced  as  a 
separate  enterprise.  Competing  insur¬ 
ers  seize  upon  any  real  or  supposed  dif¬ 
ference  between  related  lines  of  work 
or  production  and  make  it  the  basis  of 
a  new  classification  at  a  slightly  lower 
rate.  Even  apart  from  rate  reductions, 
specific  classifications  are  a  selling  ad¬ 
vantage.  An  employer,  it  has  been 
found,  would  rather  pay  $1.79  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  acetylene  gas  machines 
than  be  placed  under  the  more  general 
designation  of  machine  shop  and  foun¬ 
dry  at  the  same  rate.” 


J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  has  been 
made  permanent  chairman  of  the  State 
Industrial  Council. 


(b)  How  is  a  change  of  occupation  ualty  insurance  company  December  31,  New  York;  (iv)  Ohio;  (v)  Wisconsin. 


occuring  during  the  policy  term  ordi¬ 
narily  treated  in  practice? 

(c)  What  treatment  is  usually  ac¬ 
corded  to  cases  where  the  insured  is 
injured  while  performing  the  duties  of 
an  occupation  other  than  that  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  application? 

(d)  What  is  the  consensus  of  expert 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  desirability 
of  high  haazrds  underwritten  at  high 
rates  as  contrasted  with  the  better 
grade  of  risks  at  lower  rates?  Give 
reasons. 

6.  (a)  What  are  the  principal  forms 
of  liability  policies?  Indicate  briefly 
the  coverage  under  each  form. 

(b)  A  manual  of  liability  insurance 
rates  states  that  the  premium  for  a 
policy  having  limits  of  $5,000/$25,000  as 
compared  with  that  for  a  policy  having 
limits  of  $5,000/$10,000  is  135  per  cent.; 
for  $10,000/$25,000,  150  per  cent.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  over-limits  on  both 


1914,  was  as  follows: 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Losses  .  $925,000 

Investigation  and 
adjustment. . . . 
Commissions  and 

brokerage  . 

Other  expenses... 

Taxes  . 

Dividends  . 

Investment  profit 

and  loss  . 

Premiums  written 

Interest  . 

Mortgage  loans. . . 

Bonds  and  stocks. 

Cash  . 

P  re  m  i  u  m  s  out¬ 
standing  . 

Consolidated  bal¬ 
ance  account.. 


200,000 


350,000 

40,000 

100,000 

15,000 


525,000 

9 

350,000 

650,000 


5,000 

105,000 


2,870,000 


$5,780,000  $5,780,000 


(b)  Which  form  of  insurance  would 
you  consider  most  advantageous  to  a 
New  York  employer  with  large  resour¬ 
ces  and  upward  of  10,000  employes? 
Give  reasons. 

14.  (a)  Name  three  States  whose 
statutes  require  standard  provisions 
for  personal  accident  policies. 

(b)  Give  in  substance  three  such 
standard  provisions  and  explain  their 
purpose. 

(c)  Sketch  the  conditions  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

15.  (a)  What  forms  of  insurance  are 
included  in  the  definition  of  accident 
insurance  as  set  forth  in  the  Canadian 
Insurance  Act? 

(b)  What  is  the  requirement  of  the 
Canadian  Insurance  Act  with  respect 
to  deposits  to  be  made  by  foreign  com¬ 
panies  as  a  condition  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  in  Canada? 

16.  (a)  What  control,  if  any,  does  the 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter, 
published  weekly  at  105  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

Editor  Clarence  Axman,  265  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor  Clarence  Axman,  265  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Business  Manager  William  L.  Hadley,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  . 

Publisher  The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co.,  105 
William  Street,  New  York  City. 
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holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation  give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners.) 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co.,  105  William 
Street,  New  York. 

Clarence  Axman.  265  Central  Park  West; 
Benjamin  F.  Hadley,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities : 

None. 

(Signed)  CLARENCE  AXMAN,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  September,  1915. 

W.  I..  Chapman,  Notary  Public,  Westchester 
County. 

My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917. 

State  exercise  over  the  rates  of  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  companies  in 

(i)  New  York;  (ii)  Massachusetts; 
(iii)  New  Jersey? 

To  what  lines  of  insurance  does  this 
apply? 

(b)  Discriminate  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  which  State  control  of  insur¬ 
ance  rates  may  assume  and  briefly  in 
dicate  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  each  case. 


(fjaaualtg  (j^n. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producer. 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS.  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen  s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Manager., 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Neiu  faujlatti)  Equitable  Jttsuraure  (£0 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG.  Chairman  ol  the  Board 

_  FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holder.,  Agent,  and  Broker. 


October  29.  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Samuel  W.  Eva,  a  district 

Business  manager  for  the  Mass. 
Holding  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Methods  Co.  in  Northern  Michigan, 
cites  business  •holding 
methods  that  he  has  found  helpful  in 
the  Co-ordinator: 

“From  my  own  experience  1  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  as  a  rule  an  agent  has  not 
finished  selling  his  policy  at  the'  time 
he  secures  the  application,  even  though 
he  may  have  fully  explained  each  and 
every  paragraph.  In  the  monthly  pre¬ 
mium  business  where  the  policies  ex¬ 
pire  every  month,  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  agent  to  continue  to  ren¬ 
der  his  policyholders  the  best  of  ser¬ 
vice  if  he  is  to  hold  their  business,”  he 
says. 

"Personal  service  is  a  great  thing  in 
holding  one’s  business  in  force.  Give 
the  collector  his  list  of  collections,  and 
those  policyholders  from  whom  he  fails 
to  collect  may  be  considered  as  good 
timber  for  you  to  work  on,  for  the 
lapses  each  month  must  be  held  to  the 
minimum  if  we  are  to  show  a  collection 
increase.  I  make  it  a  point  to  solicit 
all  lapsed  policyholders  as  though  they 
were  prospects  for  new  business,  and 
I  find  that  by  doing  this  systematically 
I  am  able  to  procure  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  reinstatements  and  at  the  same 
time  pick  up  a  good  volume  of  new 
business. 

“The  proper  handling  of  claims  is 
another  great  factor  in  holding  the 
business  in  force — and  also  in  procur¬ 
ing  new  business.  My  plan  is  to  see  to 
it  that  every  honest  claim  is  paid  in 
full  and  every  dishonest  one  promptly 
rejected. 

“Personally,  1  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  idea  that  an  agent  should  sell 
the  best  policies  his  company  issues, 
even  though  the  premiums  therefor  are 
considerably  higher  than  for  less  lib¬ 
eral  policies.  The  man  who  buys  a 
cheap  suit  of  clothes  is  dissatisfied 
when  it  finally  discolors  and  loses  its 
shape — even  though  he  got  exactly 
what  he  bought.  It  is  much  the  same 
way  with  insurance.  The  policyholder 
who  buys  a  cheap  policy  containing 
numerous  exception  clauses,  etc.,  is 
bound  to  be  dissatisfied  when  his  claim 
is  rejected  because  it  falls  within  the 
provisions  of  some  exception  clause — 
and  your  explanation  to  him  about  the 
small  premium  on  the  policy  does  not 
comfort  him.” 

*  *  * 


Mr.  J.  F.  Latham,  reports  this  one  and 
vouches  for  it. 

“We  have  realized  in  the  past  few 
months  that  the  Feminist  movement  is 
making  rapid  strides  to  the  front,  and 
we  have  always  understood  that  marks¬ 
manship  reaches  its  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  the  Southwest.  Both  of 
these  facts  were  forcibly  impressed 
upon  us  through  a  claim  presented  by 
an  Oklahoma  man,  whose  irate  wife 
called  at  his  place  of  business  and  took 
a  couple  of  shots  at  him  across  the 
room,  one  bullet  taking  effect  in  each 
arm,  with  no  damage  reported  in  any 
other  quarter.  It  seems  apparent  that 
she  only  intended  to  .‘wing  him’  by  way. 
of  a  gentle  reminder  and  that  no  seri¬ 
ous  harm  was  intended. 

“A  claim  presented  by  a  coal  miner 
suggests  a  good  argument  for  the  man 
who  tells  you  that  he  doesn’t  need  in¬ 
surance  because  his  work  isn’t  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  miner’s  employment  is, 
of  course,  one  of  consderable  hazard, 
but  this  particular  man  has  been  going 
to  the  mines  daily  for  years  and  had, 
fortunately,  never  been  injured  while 
at  work.  Finally,  he  was  sitting  in  his 
favorite  rocking  chair  on  the  front 
porch  one  evening  after  supper  and 
rocked  off  the  edge — result,  he  was  dis¬ 
abled  for  more  than  a  year  by  a  very 
complicated  fracture.  Moral:  You  can 
never  tell  where  the  lightning  is  going 
to  strike,  nor  when.  And  no  one  real¬ 
izes  the  truth  of  this  any  more  than 
those  who  have  handled  disability 
claims. 

“In  the  course  of  a  year  we  receive 
approximately  fifteen  thousand  separ¬ 
ate  personal  health  and  accident  claims 
alone.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  an  agent,  and  frequently  a  pol¬ 
icyholder,  that  the  company  discharges 
its  obligation  in  full  in  living  up  to  the 
tqrms  of ‘  the  contracts  issued  (con¬ 
tracts  representing  honest  value  for 
the  premium  charged)  and  that  these 
contracts  must  be  considered  as  pure¬ 
ly  business  transactions.” 

*  *  * 

Commenting  upon  the 
Policies  value  of  the  estates,  a 
Do  Not  prominent  judge  said  re- 
Shrink  cently,  according  to  the 
organ  of  the  American 
Bankers  Insurance  Company: 

“An  insurance  policy  is  the  best  form 
in  which  money  can  be  invested  for  our 
friends  who  are  left  behind  at  death, 
and,  generally  speaking,  about  the 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 


W.  E.  SMALL 


President 


A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES.  Agency  Manager.  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  !NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  IOO  William  Street,  New  York 
New  England  Department,  1  8  Post  Office  Square,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 

F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


tstablished  1869,  — , 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  KNGLAND 


The  Standard  Acci- 
Claim  Items  dent  Insurance  Com- 
of  Unusual  pany  of  Detroit,  re- 
Interest  ports  from  its  records 
the  following  unusual 
claims:  “A  few  days  after  we  wrote 
the  story  about  the  young  man  who 
was  bitten  by  a  vicious  fish,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bulletin  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  we  received  a  notice  from 
a  Detroit  policyholder,  who  is  a  fish 
dealer.  One  of  his  fish  which  had,  sup¬ 
posedly,  reached  the  customary  coma¬ 
tose  condition  of  fish  at  the  fish  market 
stage,  came  to  life  long  enough  to  bite 
the  claimant’s  thumb.  One  of  the 
clerks,  it  is  said,  had  to  come  to  his 
employer’s  assistance  and  pry  the  bel¬ 
ligerent's  fish’s  jaws  apart  before  Mr. 
Fish  Dealer  could  be  released. 

"He  immediately  left  for  the  doctor’s 
office  and  din’t  show'  up  at  the  store 
again  for  a  week.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  decide  to  our  own  satis¬ 
faction  whether  he  was  actually  un¬ 
able  to  work  or  whether  he  was 
ashamed  to  face  his  employes  after  the 
inglorious  encounter  with  one  of  his 
own  fish.  Possibly  it  took  a  week  for 
him  to  nerve  himself  up  to  the  point  of 
braving  the  hitherto  unsuspected  dan¬ 
gers  of  his  business.  At  any  rate,  our 
genial  and  veracious  local  manager. 


safest  that  can  be  made.  Of  all  the 
assets  of  estates  w'hich  come  before 
me  in  the  courts,  the  insurance  policy 
is  the  only  one  that  does  not  shrink. 
You  all  know  how  real  estate  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  stocks  and  bonds  and 
mortgages,  shrink  in  value;  how  the 
financial  depression  has  reduced  the 
value  of  these  investments  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  never  been  a  case  since  1 
have  been  connected  with  the  courts 
where  an  insurance  policy  which  was 
a  part  of  the  assets  of  an  estate  has 
paid  less  than  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  this  tells  us  that  it  is 
the  safest  and  best  provision  or  invest¬ 
ment  that  can  be  made  for  the  family. 
It  brings  consolation  to  the  sorrowing 
family  and  enables  them  to  take  fresh 
hope. 

“These  things  convince  me  that  the 
insurance  policy  is  a  fixture  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  country.  It  has  come 
to  stay,  and  it  w'ill  increase  in  its 
power  for  good  with  the  years,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
country  that  this  is  so.” 


M.  B.  &  I.  APPOINTMENTS 

John  Gibbon,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  and  Insurance  Co.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Northern  New 
Jersey  territory,  with  headquarters  in 
Newark. 


HOOVER  &  DIGGS  ENTERTAIN 


Two  Hundred  Automobile  Accessory 
Men  Guests  at  Pittsburgh  Agen¬ 
cy’s  Annual  Smoker 


Two  hundred  automobile  accessory 
men,  attendants  at  the  Pittsburgh  Au¬ 
tomobile  Show,  were  guests  last  Friday 
evening  of  the  Hoover  &  Diggs  Co., 
Pittsburgh  agency,  at  its  annual 
smoker. 

Musical  numbers  were  supplied  by 
Tom  Francis,  Jean  Lochlin,  Harry 
Murdock,  Jack  McCann  and  L.  G. 
Lochie. 

The  refreshment  committee  was 
made  up  of  A1  Bulil,  J.  C.  McCarthy, 
M.  T.  Montgomery,  W.  A.  McGuire, 
John  L.  Cook,  Frank  M.  Hoover,  W.  S. 
Diggs,  Dudley  S.  Simms,  Curtis  M. 
Yohe  and  F.  A.  Hewitt. 


WRITES  EXPLOSION  INSURANCE 

Hartford,  Oct.  25. — Nine  companies 
of  which  five  are  located  in  Hartford, 
are  now  writing  explosion  insurance. 
The  five  Hartford  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  which  are  doing  so  are  the  Aetna, 
Hartford  Fire,  Scottish  Union  and  Na¬ 
tional,  National  and  Automobile.  The 
other  companies  are  the  Home  of  New 
York,  Globe  &  Rutgers,  North  River 
and  Phoenix  of  England. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managfe 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


REAPPOINTS  BOARD 

Trenton,  Oct.  25— Governor  Fielder 
to-day  re-appointed  the  six  members  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Commission. 
They  are  J.  William  Clark,  Newark; 
William  B.  Dickson,  Montclair;  Samuel 
Botterill,  East  Orange;  Edward  K. 
Mills,  Morristown;  John  T.  Cosgrove, 
Elizabeth,  and  Senator  Walter  E.  Edge 
Atlantic  City. 


The  Fidelity  Security  Corporation 
has  been  granted  a  charter  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$100,000. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


October  29,  1915. 


American  Central  Life 

Insurance  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


iy  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

ioi5  California  St.  31s  Superior  St. 

DENVER  DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg.  17  St.  John  St.  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Cfosuollv  <£omjwmg  of^tmmca 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GliO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force, 
.lortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

VGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 

It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 
Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

W rite  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wiaconsin 


Income  Insurance 
Corporation  Insurance 
Partnership  Insurance 


“Large  Dividends’’ 
Low  Cost 
Service  Policy 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
Field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


A  District  Agency  Open  in  one  of  the  Most  Prosperous  Sections 
of  the  United  States.  Will  Consider  Applications  From  First- 
class  Men  Only. 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Excellent  Opportunities  For  Good  Men 

HIGH  COMMISSIONS 
LOW  RATES 
SALABLE  POLICIES 


SCRANTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOMER  V.  TOULON,  Manager 

1098  Drexel  Building  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  45 


New  York  City,  Friday,  November  5,  1915  *3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


EXAMINATION  OF 

HOME  OF  NEW  YORK 


Insurance  Examiners’  Report  Shows 
That  Company  Has  Assets  of  More 
Than  $36,730,267 


CO.'S  CONDITION  JUNE  30,  1915 


Surplus  To  Policyholders  of  $17,226,636 
— Value  of  Securities  and 
Other  Details 


The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment’s  examination  of  the  Home  In¬ 
surance  Co.  has  been  completed.  It 
shows  that  the  assets  of  this  great 
company  were  $36,730,267,  on  June  15, 
1915,  and  its  income  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  is  set  forth  in  the  re¬ 
port  as  $10,529,351,  which  includes  net 
premiums  of  $9,682,893.  The  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  ag¬ 
gregated  $8,921,744,  which  included  $4,- 
670,370  losses  paid,  $338,662  taxes  on 
premiums  and  $600,000  dividends  paid. 
The  liabilities  of  the  company  on  June 
30  are  given  by  the  examiners  as  $19,- 
503,630.  This  leaves  a  surplus  to  pol¬ 
icyholders  of  $17,226,636,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  $6,000,000  capital,  a  $3,000,- 
000  special  reserve  fund,  a  $3,000,000 
guaranty  surplus  fund  and  $5,226,636 
surplus. 

The  report  gives  a  list  of  the  various 
re-insurances  assumed  by  the  Home 
since  September  24,  1913.  It  also  gives 
a  list  of  the  re-insurance  treaty  con¬ 
tracts.  The  report  says  in  part: 

“Excess  of  Special  Deposits  Over 
Corresponding  Liabilities.— The  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  shows  the  excess  of  the 
market  value  of  special  deposits  over 
the  total  liabilities  charged  and  ac¬ 
crued  from  the  business,  on  account  of 
which  the  deposits  were  required: 

Excess 

of 

market 
value 


Country — 

Canada  ...$800,769 
Cuba  .  82,500 


Market 
value  of  Total  lia-  over  lia- 
deposits  bilities  bilities 
$640,991  $159,778 
44,881  37,619 


Total  excess  . $197,397 

"This  total  excess  has  been  deduct¬ 
ed  as  a  non-admitted  asset  in  the  fore¬ 
going  financial  statement.  Under  the 
caption  ‘Special  Deposits,’  appearing 
later  on  in  this  report,  will  be  found  a 
detailed  statement  of  all  deposits  made 
by  the  company  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  particular  statutes. 

Unearned  Premiums 
“Unearned  Premiums. — The  unearn¬ 
ed  premium  liability  of  $16,922,299.43 
was  computed  upon  a  pro  rata  basis.’’ 
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^Uhe  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  In  Jlmerica” 
Organized  1853 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


y 


NEW  YORK 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  in  “THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK”  costs 
no  more  than  in  any  other  company,  but  every  “HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK”  Policy  means  the  most  protec'ion  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  fire  insurance  company  in  America. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


North  British  Established  1809 

and  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co 


Entered  United  States 
1866 


Policyholders  protected  by  nearly  $9,000,000  United 
States  assets,  with  further  guarantee  in  every  policy, 
of  protection  by  entire  fire  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  are  many  times  larger. 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


$29,497.31 
206,333.21 
349,879.06 
520,402.34 
990,350.16 

-Plate  Glass — 

Employers’,  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


Dec.  3  1 , 

1910  ... 

$404,792.15 

Dec. 

31, 

1910 

Dec.  31, 

1911 

51  1,382.1  1 

Dec. 

31, 

1911 

Dec.  31, 

1912  ... 

628,702.95 

Dec. 

31. 

1912 

Dec.  31, 

1913  ... 

969,385.74 

Dec. 

31, 

1913 

Dec.  3  1 , 

1914  ... 

1,293,503.82 

Dec. 

31. 

1914 

Writing 

Commercial 

and  Industrial 

Accident  and  Health — 

SHOULD  INCOME  TAX 
BE  MADE  RETROACTIVE? 


Life  Underwriters  Contend  Renewals 
Earned  Before  Enactment  of 
Law  Are  Exempt 

CONSIDER  PROMINENT  COUNSEL 


Ex-Attorney  General  Wickersham  Men¬ 
tioned  for  Presenting  Argument  on 
Appeal — A  National  Issue 


Is  It  proper  to  collect  an  Income  Tax 
on  renewal  commissions,  which  though 
now  being  received  were  actually 
earned  before  the  enactment  of  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  law  some  three  years  ago? 
That  is  a  question  which  bids  fair  to 
form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  legal 
battle,  with  life  underwriters,  headed 
by  Edward  A.  Woods,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  endeavoring  to  convince  the 
Federal  Government  that  it  cannot 
justly  be  answered  other  than  in  the 
negative. 

Not  One  Man’s  Fight 

Suit  has  been  entered  to  determine 
the  point  by  several  leading  general 
agents,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  is  not  an  issue  for  a  single  general 
agent  or  manager,  or  even  a  group,  but 
that  the  matter  is  of  interest  to  life 
underwriters  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
question  should  be  decided  on  this 
basis. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  appeal 
against  the  taxation  of  renewals  earned 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  should 
be  made  by  a  man  of  national  promi¬ 
nence  in  legal  affairs,  such  as  ex-Attor- 
ney  General  Wickersham. 

Woods  Takes  Initiative 

As  stated,  the  initiative  in  the  matter 
has  been  taken  by  Edward  A.  Woods, 
now  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  know  him  have  no 
doubt  as  to  his  willingness  to  fight  the 
matter  to  the  end  regardless  of  the 
time  and  expense  incident  thereto,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  necessity  of  frequent 
trips  to  New  York,  where  the  case  is 
being  tried.  His  work  in  the  past  has 
shown  a  readiness  to  advance  the  inter¬ 
est  of  life  insurance  as  a  whole,  but 
has  merited  the  highest  commendation, 
but  in  this  particular  instance  the  legal 
battle  should  be  that  of  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
assumed  that  renewals  have  not  been 
earned  until  the  premium  is  paid,  and 
hence  must  be  considered  as  current 
income;  hence  subject  to  taxation  un¬ 
der  the  Income  Tax  Act.  That  is  true 
to  the  extent  that  only  by  the  payment 
of  the  premium,  may  the  renewal  be 
secured,  but  so  far  as  the  service  In 
connection  with  the  earning  of  the  re¬ 
newal  is  concerned,  it  is  performed 
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November  5,  1915. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  T.  SCOTT. 

Treasurer 


The  Big  Texas  Company 
Assets  over 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Insurance  in  force  over 

THIRTY-TWO  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  Pres.,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


eat  extent  during  the  year  in 
is  written. 

Will  Wipe  Out  Profit  Margin 

Remove  the  renewal  feature  from  a 
general  agency  contract,  and  you  take 
away  its  attraction.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  few  general  agents  of  companies 
operating  under  the  New  York  law', 
have  any  margin  whatsoever  on  busi¬ 
ness  the  first  year.  In  other  words  the 
entire  compensation  goes  to  the  man 
writing  the  insurance.  If  one  were  to 
take  into  consideration  the  service 
rendered,  and  the  expense  incident 
thereto,  there  would  doubtless  be  no 
margin  to  the  general  agent  for  the 
second  and  possibly  the  third  year. 
Nevertheless  as  service  has  been  ren¬ 
dered,  the  general  agent  is  giving  lib¬ 
erally  of  his  time  and  money  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  remuneration.  We  must  as¬ 
sume  that  each  general  agent  feels  that 
he  will  be  compensated  for  that  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  must  come  in  the  form  of 
future  renewals. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  following  the 
Armstrong  Investigation,  Section  97  of 
the  New  York  law  limited  compensa¬ 
tion  to  renewals  for  nine  years.  A 
wave  of  opposition  sprang  up  among 
general  agents  and  managers,  the  con¬ 
tention  being  that  they  were  thus 
robbed  of  reasonable  compensation  for 
developing  agents  and  the  expense  in¬ 
cident  thereto.  Governor  Hughes  was 
impressed  with  the  arguments  made, 
and  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the 
measure  so  as  to  permit  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  renewals  on  a  lower  scale  for 
an  additional  period  of  five  years. 

Co-operation  Needed 

On  the  surface,  it  seems  like  an  in¬ 
justice  to  levy  a  tax  that  would  be  re¬ 
troactive;  i.  e.,  apply  to  an  income 
earned  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Income  Tax  law,  and  if  the  matter  is 
presented  in  proper  and  effective  form, 
exemption  is  probable. 

Mr.  Woods,  and  those  who  have 
joined  him  in  the  movement,  are  to  be 
commended  for  having  started  the 
movement.  Prominent  life  underwrit¬ 
ers  should  co-operate  in  pushing  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 


WANTS  $100,000  DEPOSIT  BACK 

The  Hartford  Life  has  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  order  that  Frederick  S. 
Chamberlain,  State  treasurer,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  return  to  it  a  certificate  of 
deposit  for  $100,000. 

On  January  6,  1913,  the  Hartford  Life 
Insurance  Company  re-insured  all  of  its 
business  with  the  exception  of  the  as¬ 
sessment  or  safety  fund  business  out¬ 
standing  with  the  Missouri  State  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Hartford 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  now  doing 
no  business,  but  acting  as  “agent”  in 
the  collection  of  assessments  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  safety  fund  policies.  And 
the  company,  it  was  said,  is  not  doing 
business  in  any  State  but  Connecticut. 
In  that  State  its  activities  are  confined 
to  the  collection  of  the  assessments. 
Judge  Burpee  was  told  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  a  deposit  of  $10°  900  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 


HOW  TO  START  INTERVIEW 


POSITIVE  MENTAL  ATTITUDE 


Manner  of  Introduction  Makes  or 
Breaks  Call,  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Agents  Told 


J.  R.  Jennings,  instructor  of  sales¬ 
manship,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
a  meeting  of  agents  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  held  in  Hartford  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Jennings  was  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Club,  following  a  dinner  given  by 
General  Agent  'Arthur  J.  Birdseye,  and 
was  attended  by  agents  from  many  cit¬ 
ies  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jennings  said 
in  part: 

Seven  Mental  Processes 

“Courtship  and  salesmanship  are  the 
same  in  method.  In  each  you  wish  to 
get  results  which  will  lead  up  to  ac¬ 
tion,  but  remember  the  first  ten  words 
in  your  approach  will  either  make  or 
break  your  chances  of  success.  The 
seven  mental  processes  through  which 
a  customer’s  mind  passes  are:  Ap¬ 
proach,  attention,  interest,  conviction, 
desire,  resolve  and  action.  You  will 
notice  they  are  the  same,  that  a  law¬ 
yer  takes  the  mind  of  the  judge  or  jury 
through  if  he  gets  results. 

“Now,  it  is  important  at  the  start  to 
have  a  positive,  confident  mental  atti¬ 
tude  and  keep  it  all  the  way  through. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  know 
yourself,  then  your  insurance,  and  then 
the  other  fellow.  Know  his  needs  and 
his  weaknesses,  how  to  meet  them  and 
why  they  should  be  met  in  the  way 
that  you  propose.  You  know  when  an 
artist  paints  a  picture  he  always  has  his 
picture  in  his  mind  before  he  brings  it 
out  upon  the  canvas,  and  the  salesman 
should  have  definitely  mapped  out  in 
his  own  mind  his  proposition  before  he 
would  begin  to  paint  a  picture  of  in¬ 
surance  upon  the  blank  canvas  of  a 
prospective  customer’s  mind. 

Conversational  Starters 

“The  man  who  starts  out  by  saying, 
‘Anything  in  insurance  to-day?’  or,  I 
couldn’t  sell  you  some  insurance  to-day, 
could  I?’  is  handicapped  to  begin  with. 
He  would  want  to  say,  ‘I  have  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,’ 
or,  ‘I  have  a  business  proposition  to 
talk  over  with  you.’  In  this  way  he 
will  have  commanded  his  attention  by 
appealing  to  his  interests.  In  other 
words,  by  getting  on  his  side  of  the 
fence  in  the  approach  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  approach  from  your  own  point 
of  view.  Any  clergyman,  orator  or  poli¬ 
tician  must  use  the  same  methods. 

“Salesmanship  is  but  one  form  of 
leadership  and  you  are  trying  to  lead 
some  one  to  take  up  your  insurance. 
At  least,  you  ought  to  be.  And  you 
should  also  talk  more  life  insurance, 
and  not  quite  so  much  death  insurance. 
Death-bed  scenes  are  sometimes  ail 
right,  but  really  men  have  motives 
in  life  and  these  motives  rule  their 


lives.  Detectives  find  out  the  motive 
for  the  committing  of  the  crime  and 
work  on  that.  You  find  out  a  man’s 
strongest  motives  in  life,  work  on  that, 
and  you  will  sell  more  life  insurance. 

Fallacies 

"Young  salesmen  are  sometimes  ob¬ 
sessed  by  three  fallacies.  They  some¬ 
times  expect  to  meet  discourteous 
treatment;  they  think  that  volubility  is 
a  necessity;  they  feel  that  they  must 
know  all  competitive  lines  in  order  to 
“knock”  them.  Salesmen  who  have 
self-respect  and  show  it  in  their  bearing 
seldom  meet  discourteous  treatment. 
The  bigger  the  man  you  approach  the 
more  considerate  treatment  you  will  re¬ 
ceive,  providing  you  have  something 
worth  while  and  can  present  it  in  a 
worth  while  way.  Volubility  is  not  nec¬ 
essary.  It  is  often  a  hindrance.  The 
important  question  is  not  how  much 
can  you  tell  your  customer,  but  how 
much  he  will  believe  of  what  you  say. 
Always  tell  the  truth  and  tell  it  effec¬ 
tively,  first  by  giving  something  within 
the  customer’s  experience,  develop  his 
confidence,  then  work  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  The  gift  of  ‘gab’  is 
not  desirable,  but  clear  thinking  and 
clear  expression  are  prime  requisites 
of  success  in  insurance  selling,  or  any 
other  line.  It  often  takes  strong  will 
power  not  to  talk  when  talking  would 
be  a  fault,  and  don’t  ‘knock.’  Every 
knock  is  a  boost  for  the  other  fellow. 
Every  knock  diverts  attention  from 
your  proposition  to  your  competitor’s. 
Keep  your  man’s  attention  focused. 
Talk  your  own  insurance  so  well  that 
he  will  forget  the  existence  of  other 
companies.  Concentrate  upon  your  prop¬ 
osition  and  quit  rambling.  A  handful 
of  shot  in  a  gun  will  kill  a  quail  at  40 
yards,  hut  the  same  amount  of  lead 
molded  into  a  bullet  with  the  same 
amount  of  powder  shot  from  a  rifle  will 
carry  force  enough  to  kill  a  deer  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile.  Concentrate  your 
thoughts,  your  efforts.  Give  a  brief  of 
your  proposition  first.  You  may  sell 
him  on  the  brief,  at  least  you  will  find 
the  points  that  interest  him  most,  then 


concentrate  upon  these  points.  In  this 
way  save  your  time  and  energy  and 
save  the  time  of  your  prospect  and  get 
better  results. 

Keep  Positive 

“In  closing  the  deal  keep  positive  and 
to  the  point.  Omit  irrelevant  state¬ 
ments  and  jokes.  Answer  his  questions 
by  asking  questions  wherever  possible, 
and  that  will  leave  you  free  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  committals,  where  if  you 
commit  yourself  in  answering  his  ques¬ 
tions  he  will  do  just  as  he  pleases  about 
making  decisions.  I  mean  if  a  man 
asks  how  soon  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  premium,  ask  how  soon  it  would  be 
convenient  for  him  to  do  so,  instead  of 
committing  yourself  before  he  has  made 
a  decision.  You  can’t  make  a  delivery 
before  he  makes  a  decision.  Know  your 
goods  from  every  angle.  This  will  gen¬ 
erate  enthusiasm  and  confidence  which 
will  be  radiated  into  your  prospective 
customer’s  life,  and  will  net  you  more 
in  the  selling  of  insurance.” 


NEW  BOSTON  OFFICERS 


President  A.  S.  Browne  District  In¬ 
spector  of  New  York  Life — L.  F. 
Foss  Again  Honored 


Alexander  S.  Browne,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association,  is  district  inspector  of  the 
New  York  Life  for  the  New  England 
States,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends 
even  beyond  the  Canadian  line.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland.  He  has  a  fine 
presence;  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  has 
long  been  identified  with  association 
work. 

The  senior  vice-president,  Leon  F. 
Foss,  has  for  some  years  been  its  sec¬ 
retary.  Never  was  preferment  more 
worthily  bestowed,  for  he  was  easily 
the  most  efficient  and  hard  working 
secretary  in  two  decades.  Edward 
Marsh,  re-elected  treasurer,  though  a 
young  man,  is  a  tried  veteran,  whil* 
most  of  the  other  officers  have  yet  to 
win  their  spurs  in  association  work. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  BY 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  an  experienced  and  aggressive  fieldman  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself  for  an  agency  contract,  including  a 
liberal  collection  fee,  maximum  commissions  as  well  as  other  allowances,  which  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  splendid  organization. 

The  Company  has  several  other  equally  attractive  vacancies  at  other  points. 

Address  in  confidence,  giving  full  particulars. 

T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies  50  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


November  ».  1916. 
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MUTUAL  LIFE’S  NEW  POLICIES  TO  PUSH  THE  TEXT  BOOK 


PHRASEOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLER 


REDUCED  RATES  ISSUED  REPORT  ON  UNITED 


W 


MEN 


Changes  in  Several  Clauses  and  Condi¬ 
tions — Two  Columns  on  Each 
Page 


Meeting  of  Capitol  District  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association — Miles  Prize 
Essay  Read 


NEW  ERA  FOR  MICHIGAN  MUTUAL 


The  Mutual  Life  has  issued  new  poli¬ 
cies  entirely  changing  the  typographi¬ 
cal  appearance,  and  simplifying  Ihe 
text.  The  Old  English  type  has  been 
eliminated  except  for  introductions  to 
paragraphs.  The  policies  are  now  set 
in  two  column  formation  and  clauses 
regarding  change  of  beneficiary  and 
dividends  appear  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  columns,  first  page,  where  they  can 
be  quickly  read  by  the  insured. 

New  Clauses 

The  policies  contain  two  new  clauses, 
as  follows: 

Privilege  of  Change  to  Other  Forms 
of  Policy. — Provided  no  premium  is  in 
default  and  provided  the  insured  is 
then  less  than  55  years  of  age,  this  pol¬ 
icy  may  be  exchanged  at  any  time  as 
from  its  original  date,  without  medical 
re-examination,  for  a  policy  of  the  same 
face  amount  upon  the  Limited  Payment 
Life  or  the  Endowment  plan,  without 
waiver  of  premium  benefit,  at  the  rate 
of  premium  in  force  for  such  new  plan 
at  such  original  date.  Such  exchange 
shall  be  made  upon  the  written  request 
of  the  insured  and  beneficiary  or  as¬ 
signee,  if  any,  and  upon  the  surrender 
of  this  policy  and  upon  the  payment  of 
a  sum  equal  to  the  differences  between 
the  premiums  paid  hereon  (exclusive 
of  premiums  paid  for  Waiver  of  Pre¬ 
mium  benefit)  and  the  premiums  which 
would  have  been  paid  upon  the  policy 
had  it  originally  been  upon  the  new 
plan,  with  interest  on  such  differences 
as  from  the  various  due  dates  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  com¬ 
pounded  annually.  Allowance  will  be 
made  for  any  increased  dividends  on 
the  new  plan. 

Options 

Paid-Up  and  Endowment  Options. — If 
at  any  time  the  reserve  held  therefor 
shall  be  equal  to  the  net  single  premium 
at  the  attained  age  of  the  insured,  for  an 
amount  of  life  or  endowment  insurance 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  face 
amount  of  this  policy,  the  company, 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  insured 
and  upon  delivery  of  the  policy,  will 
endorse  the  policy  as  fully  paid-up  par¬ 
ticipating  life  or  endowment  insurance, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  such  amount 
as  said  reserve  will  then  purchase 
when  applied  as  a  net  single  premium; 
such  paid-up  insurance  shall  be  subject 
to  any  then  existing  indebtedness  to 
the  company  hereon.  Or  if  said  re¬ 
serve  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  face 
amount  of  this  policy,  the  Company, 
upon  legal  surrender  hereof,  will  pay 
in  cash  such  reserve,  less  any  indebted¬ 
ness  hereon  to  the  company. 

Occupation 

The  Occupation  condition  now  reads 

as  follows: 

Occupation. — If,  within  the  period  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  issue  of  this 
policy,  the  insured  shall  engage  in  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  in  time  of  war 
or  in  any  work  as  a  civilian  in  any  ca¬ 
pacity  whatever  in  connection  with  ac¬ 
tual  warfare,  and  shall  die  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  beginning  such 


Albany,  Nov.  1. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Capitol  District  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  was  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Marsters  pre¬ 
sented  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  J.  Connolly.  It  was  voted  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Connolly,  to  the 
office  of  the  John  Hancock  Life,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  copy  spread  upon  the 
minutes.  For  the  taxation  committee 
Mr.  Coffin  read  a  letter  from  Edward  A. 
Woods  in  regard  to  practical  work  to¬ 
ward  relieving  taxation  of  policy  of  life 
insurance  premiums.  Announcements 
were  made  of  the  bulletins  issued  by 
Acting  Secretary  Ensign. 

It  was  voted  that  the  publicity  and 
education  committee  push  the  use  of 
the  National  Association’s  text  books 
written  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner,  placing 
them  in  libraries  and  institutions  of 
learning.  The  present  and  secretary 
were  instructed  to  send  a  general  letter 
to  chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  etc., 
with  the  aim  of  instituting  lecture 
courses  on  life  insurance. 

Treasurer  Clark  reported  the  status 
of  the  advertising  campaign  and  a  let¬ 
ter  was  read  explaining  why  no  adver¬ 
tising  in  national  publications  has  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  voted  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  publicity  commit¬ 
tee  confer  in  regard  to  a  further  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Barnett  then  gave  a  vivid  talk 
on  agency  ideals.  Mr.  Buck  reported 
briefly  on  the  last  national  convention. 
Mr.  Cantine  read  the  Calef  Cup  Prize 
Essay  written  by  R.  O.  Miles,  of  De¬ 
troit.  Mr.  Coffin  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  “What  Our  Association  Has  Done 
for  Life  Insurance  and  Life  Insurance 
Agents  in  the  Capital  District.’’  In  an 
impromptu  speech  Mr.  Kohn  spoke  of 
association  works  and  aims.  Then  Mr. 
DeRouville  touched  upon  “What  this 
association  can  do  for  agents  outside 
and  the  value  to  them  of  membership 
in  the  association.” 


Detroit  Company  Lowering  Its  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Issuing  New  Policies — 
Withdrew  From  New  York 


DINNER  TO  W.  C.  JOHNSON 

Boston,  Nov.  1. — A  dinner  was  given 
last  Friday  in  Young’s  Hotel  to  wel¬ 
come  William  C.  Johnson,  the  new  in¬ 
spector  of  agencies  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  district  for  the  Equitable  Life, 
into  the  fold.  George  T.  Wilson  acted 
as  toastmaster. 


service  or  work,  the  company’s  liability 
hereunder  shall  be  limited  to  one-flfth 
K)f  the  face  amount  of  the  policy,  un¬ 
less,  prior  to  the  date  of  beginning  such 
service  or  work,  a  single  extra  pay¬ 
ment  of  three  per  centum  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  policy  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  company. 

This  policy  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Waiver  of  Premium  benefit)  is  free 
from  any  restriction  as  to  military  or 
naval  service,  as  well  as  all  other  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  insured,  after  one  year 
from  its  date  of  issue,  as  set  forth  in 
the  provisions  of  the  application  en¬ 
dorsed  hereon  or  attached  hereto. 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRABLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


What  will  doubtless  mark  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Michigan  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  are  new  policy  forms  with  large¬ 
ly  reduced  premium  rates  issued  by  the 
company  during  the  past  week. 

One  of  the  new  contracts  is  a  $5,'i00, 
special  with  rates  as  low  as  the  low¬ 
est  charged  by  any  company  hereto¬ 
fore  and  slightly  lower  than  the  rates 
charged  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  for 
its  $5,000  policy.  The  rate  at  age  35 
is  $100.45,  or  $20.09  per  $1,000. 

Birthday  Endowments 

The  company  has  also  issued  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Birthday  Endowments  with  at¬ 
tractive  rates.  For  example,  a  policy 
issued  at  age  35  for  $10,000  and  matur¬ 
ing  as  an  endowment  at  age  85  calls 
for  a  premium  of  $216.10,  which  makes 
a  very  attractive  contract. 

A  new  schedule  of  rates  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  will  be  issued  on 
or  about  January  1.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  materially  reduce  the  schedule 
at  present  and  heretofore  in  use,  and 
in  addition  thereto  policy  values  will 
be  increased  on  some  forms,  notably 
the  limited  payment  life  policies. 

Some  few  months  ago,  the  Michigan 
Mutual  addressed  its  field  men,  or  gen¬ 
eral  agents,  asking  for  suggestions  as 
to  ways  in  which  the  business  of  the 
company  might  be  increased  and  the 
company  popularized  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  with  the  life  insurance  fraternity 
and  insuring  public.  Several  who 
have  seen  long  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany  recommended  action  such  as  is 
now  being  taken,  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  once  the  changes  under 
contemplation  have  been  made,  the  old 
institution  will  be  in  position  to  move 
along  aggressively. 

An  Old,  Conservative  Company 

The  Michigan  Mutual  Life  is  one  of 
the  old,  conservative  life  insurance  in¬ 
stitutions  that  has  been  content  to 
move  along  without  getting  into  what 
might  be  termed  the  rush  for  business. 
Prior  to  the  Armstrong  Investigation 
the  company  operated  in  New  York 
State  and  had  an  agency  in  New  York 
City,  which  was  in  charge  of  Donald 
Pickard. 

With  the  enactment  of  a  law  limit¬ 
ing  commissions,  or  the  compensation 
for  new  business,  by  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York,  and  hence  ne¬ 
cessitating  a  modification  in  the  agency 
contracts  of  practically  every  company 
d"ing  business  in  the  Empire  State,  the 
Michigan  Mutual  withdrew  rather  than 
comply  with  the  requirements.  At  the 
time  it  was  understood  that  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State  was  not  of  sufficient 
volume  to  warrant  the  change  in  the 
contracts  of  its  entire  agency  force. 

Superintendent  of  Agents  T.  F.  Gid- 
dings  has  been  swinging  through  the 
eastern  agencies  of  the  company  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  outlining  the 
changes  contemplated. 


New  York  Grand  Lodge  Has  $104,905 

For  Distribution  Among  Creditors, 
Liquidator  Reports 

Superintendent  Phillips,  of  New 
York,  has  completed  the  liquidation  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  A.  O.  U.  W.  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  fraternals,  and  the  New 
York  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated 
under  the  Insurance  Law  of  New  York 
in  1873. 

During  the  earlier  years  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  ex¬ 
ceeded  40,000.  Prior  to  1904  the  rate 
charged  to  members  for  insurance  was 
one  dollar  per  thousand  per  month, 
which  proved  inadequate  to  pay  the 
current  claims  for  death  benefits.  Af¬ 
ter  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  unpaid  claims  for  death  benefits  had 
accumulated  the  rates  were  increased. 
A  wholesale  withdrawal  of  members 
who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay 
such  increased  rates  followed.  When 
the  business  of  the  Order  was  taken 
over  by  the  Insurance  Department  in 
April,  1915,  the  membership  had  been 
reduced  to  less  than  1,800,  the  liability 
of  the  Order  for  unpaid  death  claims,  as 
ascertained  and  reported  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Phillips,  aggregated  $383,484.14, 
and  the  -assets  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $97,300.14.  The  living  members  of 
the  Order  were  re-insured  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  of  Connecticut. 

The  report  shows  assets  on  hand 
amounting  to  $105,562.97,  from  which 
will  be  deducted  $657.91  for  expenses, 
leaving  a  total  of  $104,905.06  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  creditors.  This 
amount  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  slightly  more  than  twenty-seven  per 
cent.  (27%)  to  the  567  claimants  for 
death  benefits. 


PENN  MUTUAL  GAIN 

Vice-President  Passmore,  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life,  said  this  week: 

“The  tabulation  of  the  September 
paid-for  business  shows  a  total  of  $5,- 
701,330,  being  a  gain  of  $933,419,  which 
extinguishes  the  slight  shortage  for 
eight  months  and  leaves  a  net  gain 
for  nine  months  over  the  same  period 
of  1914  of  $930,491,  the  entire  paid-for 
new  business  of  this  year  being  $54,- 
429,422.  The  paid-for  business  for  the 
last  three  months  of  1914  amounted  to 
a  little  over  $17,000,000,  and  it  looks  as 
though  this  would  be  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  written  business  is  now  some 
$5,000,000  in  advance.” 


LIQUIDATES  59  COMPANIES 

The  records  show  that  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department  has  liqui¬ 
dated  59  companies  since  May,  1909, 
when  the  Liquidation  Law  was  •  enact¬ 
ed,  of  which  the  present  proceeding  is 
the  36th  to  be  completed.  Assets  ag¬ 
gregating  over  $8,000,000  have  been 
handled  by  the  Liquidation  Bureau, 
and  an  enormous  saving  has  resulted. 


President  Arthur  E.  Childs  announ¬ 
ces  the  appointment  of  Elam  &  Hall 
as  general  agents  of  the  Columbian 
National  Life  for  Middle  and  Eastern 
Tennessee.  The  firm  is  composed  of 
Eoward  E.  Elam  and  Emmett  T.  Hall, 
both  experienced  and  highly  regarded 
underwriters  of  that  section. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  5,  1915. 


Why  Life  Insurance  Fieldmen’s  Club  of 
Chicago  Was  Formed 

By  Alfred  Holzman,  Organizer  of  Club 


“The  movement  started  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  life  insurance  salesmen  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  part-timers,  brokers  and  every 
other  element  that  destroys  instead  of 
builds  up  the  public’s  idea  of  service 
rendered  by  efficient,  honest  and  con¬ 
structive  life  insurance  salesmen. 

“Why  is  it  that  all  opponents  to  the 
idea  of  life  insurance  commissions  for 
life  insurance  men  constantly  tell  us 
that  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to-day  started  in  as  part-timers 
and  would  have  been  lost  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  them 
to  sever  their  other  connections  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  life  insurance  a  trial? 

Where  Part-time  Men  are  Planted 

“Why  don’t  they  tell  us  that  in  all 
large  cities  and  small  ones  so-called 
part-timers,  thousands  of  them,  are 
planted  in  factories,  offices,  banks  and, 
in  fact,  in  all  sorts  of  business  organi¬ 
zations.  They  never  solicit  and  never 
intend  to  solicit  and  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  solicit  an  application,  but  spy 
on  the  regular  life  insurance  salesmen 
who  are  soliciting  among  their  fellow 
employes  and  employers  and  steal  the 
application  from  the  solicitor  who  has 
created  the  desire  for  insurance. 

“Why  don’t  they  tell  us  about  the 
fire  insurance  salesmen  who  never 
mention  life  insurance  to  their  clients, 
who  have  no  contract  and  no  license, 
but  place  in  Chicago  millions  of  dollars 
of  insurance  per  year  among  the  larg¬ 
est  insurers  when  they  discover  some 
life  insurance  man  has  opened  the 
case?  This  leech  cares  not  what  com¬ 
pany  the  prospect  selected.  He  places 
the  application  in  any  company  and 
at  bargain  prices  just  to  show  his  fire 
client  that  he  can  be  of  service  to  him. 

“What  about  the  fellow  who  gets  a 
commission  to  sell  one  policy  to  a 
brother  or  his  brother-in-law  or  his 
best  friend  and  has  then  finished  with 
the  .  life  insurance  business?  What 
about  the  fellow  who  gets  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  his  own  life  and  shows  up  no 
more? 

Chicago  Club  Expects  to  Carry  Out  Its 
Purposes 

“The  Life  Insurance  Fieldmen’s  Club 
of  Chicago  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  life  insurance 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  full-time 
life  insurance  men  in  Chicago  at  least, 
and  we  will  do  it.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  If  the  general  agents 
and  managers  would  only  make  part- 
time  contracts  with  men  who  really 
want  to  try  out  this  business  with  a 
view  of  engaging  in  it  permanently, 
if  successful,  there  would  be  no  objec¬ 
tion,  but  anybody  can  get  and  does 
get  the  commission  on  one  case,  if  he 
knows  how  to  go  about  it  and  it  is  a 
God-send  to  the  agents  that  everybody 
is  not  wise  to  this  fact,  else  not  one 
agent  would  be  able  to  sell  a  policy  at 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
Chicago. 

“The  part-time  problem  could  he 
easily  adjusted  if  the  general  agents 
and  managers  would  wish  to  separate 
the  legitimate  from  the  illegitimate 
part-timers. 

After  the  Rake-Off  Man 

“The  rake-off  man  is  the  principal 
man  that  we  are  after.  We  cannot 
leave  it  to  the  general  agents  and  man¬ 
agers  to  make  the  distinction,  because 
they  are  not  willing  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion. 

“A  recent  investigation  of  a  few 
cases  that  have  been  placed  by  part- 
time  men  and  brokers  has  proven  that 
every  one  of  these  cases  was  worked 
up  by  a  regular  life  insurance  agent 
of  the  company  in  which  it  was  finally 
placed.  Many  of  these  cases  were  won 
by  the  agents  in  competition  and  then 
lost  by  him  and  placed  in  his  own  com¬ 
pany  by  fire  insurance  agents,  book¬ 
keepers  and  others, 


“General  agents  will  not  protect  us 
unless  we  force  them,  therefore,  there 
is  nothing  left  for  us  except  taking 
this  question  in  our  own  hands  and 
bringing  about  such  a  condition  where 
we  will  he  the  umpires  of  who  shall 
and  shall  not  receive  life  insurance 
commissions.” 


FINDS  3  POLICIES  POPULAR 


Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Temperance, 
Five  Year  Term  and  Monthly  Life 
Income  Contracts 


Three  of  the  policies  of  the  Standard 
Life,  of  Pittsburgh,  whic’  are  meeting 
with  unusual  success,  are  the  Special 
Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Temperance 
Policy,  the  Standard’s  New  Monthly 
Life  Income  and  Legacy  Policy  and  the 
Five  Year  Term  Policy. 

The  Company  decided  to  write  the 
first  named  policy  after  further  inves¬ 
tigation  of  furnishing  insurance  at  low 
cost  to  total  abstainers.  Instead  of 
placing  those  who  abstain  from  the 
use  of  alcholic  beverages  in  a  mortal¬ 
ity  class  by  themselves,  with  the  hope 
of  paying  them  large  dividends,  the 
Company  issues  to  total  abstainers  an 
ordinary  life  policy  in  multiples  of  $2,- 
500  that  guarantees,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  total  abstainers,  that 
the  cost  of  insurance  will  be  low.  The 
Company  gives  at  once  the  benefit  of 
a  considerable  mortality  saving. 

The  policy  contains  a  total  disabil¬ 
ity  clause,  providing  that  should  the 
insured  become  totally  and  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled,  by  disease  or  accident, 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  it 
will  pay  the  premiums  without  any 
charge,  increasing  each  year  the  cash, 
loan,  paid-up  and  extended  values,  as 
though  the  premiums  were  paid  by  the 
insured.  This  contract  also  provides 
that  the  principal  sum  can  be  paid,  if 
desired,  to  the  beneficiary  in  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annual  or  annual  instal¬ 
ments.  The  policy  provides  for 
twenty-five  instalments  in  any  event, 
and  for  so  many  years  longer  as  the 
beneficiary  may  survive  such  period. 
The  rates  for  each  $2,500  policy  in  part 
follow:  21,  $36.14;  26,  $40.64;  30, 

$46.41;  40,  $61.69;  50,  $93.58;  55, 

$119.18. 

Other  Contracts 

The  Monthly  Income,  in  addition  to 
paying  a  monthly  income  of  5  per  cent, 
to  the  beneficiary  during  her  life  tinie, 
pays,  at  the  death  of  the  beneficiary, 
the  face  of  the  policy  to  any  person 
designated  by  the  insured. 

The  Five  Year  Term  Policy  is  non¬ 
participating,  and  incontestible  from 
date  of  issue.  Total  and  permanent 
disability  through  disease  or  accident 
is  provided  for.  Rates  follow:  21, 
$19.98;  25,  $20.60;  30,  $21.63;  35,  $23.23; 
40.  $25.90;  45,  $31.78;  50,  $42.55;  55, 
$61.80. 


WITH  FARMERS  NATIONAL 

George  H.  Barmore  has  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Farmers  National  Life. 
He  has  spent  the  last  seventeen  years 
in  life  insurance  work.  His  early  work 
was  in  the  East,  but  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  has  been  associated  with 
Bruce  Whitney,  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  agency  of  the  Mutual  Life. 


J.  R.  McFEE’S  CHANGE 

John  R.  McFee  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  National  Life,  U.  S. 
A.  at  Chicago,  and  has  associated  him¬ 
self  with  the  Chicago  agency  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life.  Mr.  McFee  has 
been  one  year  with  the  National.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  represented  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual  at  Chicago.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  specialist  in  income 
and  business  life  insurance  and  has 
placed  large  lines  on  those  plans. 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


There  Is  Always  Room  At  The  Top 


Come  with  us  and  it  won’t  be  so 
hard  to  get  on. 

Live  ones  win  among  IZZERS 
Write  to  J.  L.  BABLER,  Gen’l  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn* 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

Assets  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  . * .  79,619,535 


Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


November  5.  1915. 
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You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 


Address 

J.  C.  CUMMINGS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  .  .  IOWA 


AGENTS  PAY  TRIBUTE 

TO  M.  G.  BULKELEY 


AETNA  MEN  TO  STRIVE  FOR 
HONOR  MEDALS 


Idea  Originated  With  Agents — Career 
of  Man  Who  Began  at  Dollar 
Weekly  Salary 

Following  the  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Aetna  in  taking  an  army 
of  one  thousand  agents  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  it  is  now  announced  that  a  cam- 


companies  to  work  for.  We  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  aside  the  months  of  No¬ 
vember  and  December  as  ‘Bulkeley 
Tribute’  months,  during  which  period 
wc  ask  all  Aetna  agents  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  secure  more  new 
business  in  any  and  all  Aetna  lines 
than  they  have  ever  written  in  any 
similar  period. 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  thing 
that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  way  of 
business  getting  in  connection  with  the 
Aetna  companies,  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  issue  as  a  reminder  of  the  occasion 
a  medal  commemorating  the  event. 
The  medal  will  be  issued  in  bronze, 
silver  and  gold.  Agents  producing  and 
paying  for  $200  in  new  premiums  will 
be  awarded  a  bronze  medal,  $500  in 
new  business  will  entitle  the  agent  to 
a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  in  new  busi¬ 
ness  will  secure  a  gold  medal.  These 
medals  will  have  a  cut  of  President 
Bulkeley  in  bas  relief. 

By  new  business  is  meant  business 
which  has  not  been  on  the  books  of 
the  companies  for  sixty  days  prior  to 
November  1.  Rewritten  business  will 
not  count  as  new  business.  No  one 
risk  will  be  allowed  to  count  for  more 
than  $200,  no  matter  what  the  amount 


in  the  Thirteenth  New  York  Regiment 
and  went  to  the  front. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1872, 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  located  in  Hart- 
ford  where  he  took  up  many  of  the 
business  interests  that  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  father.  In  1879  he 
became  president  of  the  Aetna  Life, 
which  office  he  has  since  held  with 
conspicuous  success.  Except  for  an  in¬ 
terval  of  seven  years,  the  Aetna  Life 
has  been  directed  during  its  entire  ex¬ 
istence  by  father  and  son. 

Progressive  Spirit 

The  assets  of  the  Aetna  Life  in  1879, 
when  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  assumed 
the  presidency,  were  $25,503,138,  and 
he  has  seen  this  sum  grow  to  the  vast 
figure  of  $119,516,736,  which  were  the 
assets  of  the  Aetna  Life  on  January  1, 
1915  His  progressive  spirit  was  not 
content  to  let  the  Aetna  simply  con¬ 
tinue  along  with  life  insurance,  so  he 
opened  an  accident  department  of  the 
Company  in  1891.  The  accident  busi¬ 
ness  grew  very  rapidly,  and  in  1898  a 
health  department  was  added,  while 
the  liability  department  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1902.  Mr.  Bulke¬ 
ley  organized  the  Aetna  Accident  and 
Liability  Company  in  1907  and  the  Au- 


companies  are  affiliated  with  the  Aetna 
Life,  and  the  trio  is  one  of  the  strong 
est  and  most  progressive  organizations 
in  the  world. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  the  Aetna 
Life,  Mr.  Bulkeley  has  found  time  to 
serve  his  city,  State  and  country  in 
various  capacities  from  mayor  to 
United  States  Senator. 

Political  Career 

His  taste  for  politics  was  early  indi¬ 
cated.  After  serving  as  councilman 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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paign  has  been  launched  to  increase 
Aetna  business  during  November  and 
December,  the  campaign  to  be  known 
a”  “The  Bulkeley  Tribute.” 

An  Agency  Idea 

The  plan  to  honor  the  president  of 
the  Aetna,  who  began  work  as  an  er¬ 
rand  boy  in  the  Company,  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  agency  organization, 
which  appointed  a  general  committee 
to  take  charge  of  the  campaign.  The 
winners  will  be  awarded  three  classes 
of  medals,  containing  a  fac-simile  of 
the  president’s  picture.  The  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  W.  G.  Wilson,  J.  C.  Bar- 
rows.  A.  H.  Knoll,  J.  W.  Essick,  G.  H. 
Campbell,  L.  J.  Muma,  C.  H.  Phelan, 
George  Tramel,  H.  K.  Remington  and 
A  M.  Savage. 

Committee’s  Circular 

The  general  committee  has  issued  a 
circular  to  the  agency  force  reading 
as  follows: 

"From  time  to  time  the  Aetna  Life 
and  its  affiliated  companies  have  an¬ 
nounced  and  carried  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plans  for  the  production  of  new 
business  in  all  of  the  different  lines 
written  by  them.  To  all  of  these  you 
have  responded  nobly  and  have  helped 
the  company  build  up  an  organization 
and  a  premium  income  of  which  any 
company  or  any  number  of  companies 
might  well  be  proud. 

“What  you  have  done,  however,  has 
been  done  at  the  the  instance  of  the 
company  and  we  now  propose  to  show 
our  good  friends  at  Hartford  that  the 
agency  organization  in  the  field  can 
plan  and  carry  through  a  campaign 
that  will  exceed  in  results  anything 
that  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and 
at  the  same  time  demonstrate  in  a 
practical  way  our  appreciation  of  Mor¬ 
gan  G.  Bulkeley,  the  president  of  the 
Aetna  Life  and  its  affiliated  companies. 
Under  his  able  guidance  the  three 
companies  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  until  to-day  the  word  ‘Aetna’ 
i  •»  of  as  much  service  to  an  agent  as  a 
letter  of  introduction. 

Appreciation  of  the  President 

“The  general  agents  and  the  branch 
managers  now’  wish  to  show  President 
Bulkeley  that  they  fully  appreciate  his 
foresight  in  giving  them  such  strong 


President  Bulkeley  and  Aetna  Board  of  Directors 


of  the  premium  may  be.  No  agent  will 
be  awarded  more  than  one  medal.” 

Senator  Sulkeley’s  First  Salary  $1  a 
Week 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  began  with  the 
Aetna  Life  as  a  boy  by  sweeping  out 
the  office,  for  which  he  received  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  a  week.  Since  1879 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  continuously,  and  the  Aetna  is  to¬ 
day  largely  what  he  has  made  it. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  was  fortunate  in  birth 
and  ancestry.  The  founder  of  the 
Bulkeley  family  in  this  country  was 
Peter  Bulkeley,  a  fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  in 
1636  with  others  established  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  From 
such  stock  came  Eliphalet  Adams 
Bulkeley,  father  of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 
A  graduate  of  Yale,  he  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  East  Haddan  for  a 
number  .of  years.  Moving  to  Hartford, 
he  at  once  became  connected  with  the 
city’s  leading  financial  institutions,  and 
was  recognized  as  a  foremost  citizen. 
E.  A.  Bulkeley  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  He  took  an  active  part 
i:i  politics  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a 
judge,  commissioner  of  the  school 
fund,  State  senator,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

An  Errand  Boy 

Morgan  Gardner  Bulkeley  was  born 
in  East  Haddan,  December  26,  1837. 
In  1851  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  and 
began  his  business  career  in  a  mercan¬ 
tile  house,  rising  in  seven  years  from 
the  grade  of  errand  boy  to  partner. 
When  the  civil  war  came  he  enlisted 


tomobile  Insurance  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1913,  of  both  of  which 
companies  he  is  president.  These  two 
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t ....  '  HOLDINGS  AND 

EXPENSE  LIMITATIONS 


VIEWS  OF  VICE-PREST.  RHODES 
OF  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 


Some  Comments  on  Recent  Expense 
Amendment  in  New  York 
State  Made 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Actuarial 
Society  in  Philadelphia  last  -week,  E.  E. 
Rhodes,  vice-president  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit,  discussed  the  true  function  of 
leadings,  and,  incidentally,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  to  Section  97  of  the 
New  York  insurance  law,  proposed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
this  State. 

The  law  now  limits  the  total  insur¬ 
ance  expenses  of  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  to  the  total  load¬ 
ings  plus  the  present  value  of  certain 
assumed  mortality  gains.  The  proposed 
amendment  substituted  for  the  load¬ 
ings  a  percentage  of  the  net  premiums. 
The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
a  mutual  company  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  draw  upon  its  gains  from 
mortality,  interest  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
insurance  expenses.  Practically  all  in¬ 
surance  companies  draw  temporarily 
upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources 
of  gain  for  this  purpose,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  directly  recognized  and  vali¬ 
dated  by  Section  97,  says  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Form  of  Superintendent’s  Question 
Open  to  Criticism 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  part,  said:  The  word 
“loading”  must  be  accepted  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  that  part  of  the  gross  premium 
which  is  intended  to  provide  for  expen¬ 
ses  and  contingencies.  Some  writers 
refer  to  the  loading  as  providing  also 
for  dividends  to  policyholders;  but  it  is 
evident  that  any  provision  therefore  is 
in  excess  of  the  provision  for  expen¬ 
ses  and  contingencies.  If  it  were  other¬ 
wise  a  company  would  have  to  rely 
upon  the  more  or  less  problematical 
gains  from  mortality  and  interest  to 
meet  the  certain  expenses  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business.  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  relation  between  net  premiums 
ard  expenses,  as  the  net  premium  for 
a  life  policy  provides  nothing  more 
than  the  tabular  cost  of  insurance. 
This  fact  was  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Superintendent  asks:  “Should 
any  mutual  company  he  limited  as  to 
total  insurance  expenses  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  must  increase  its  premiums 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  limitation, 
when  its  own  experience  demonstrates 
that  it  can  safely  proceed  without  in¬ 
creasing  its  rates?”  The  form  of  the 
question  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism, 
as  it  seems  fair  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  company  organized  and  al¬ 
ways  conducted  as  a  mutual  company, 
and  a  company  organized  as  a  stock 
company,  which,  although  mutualized, 
has  had  no  experience  as  a  mutual 
company. 

What  Mutuality  Means 

It  will  be  agreed,  doubtless,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  mutual  company  having 
consistent  rates  for  all  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance,  whose  experience  as  a  mutual 
company  has  demonstrated  such  rates 
to  be  ample,  the  legislature  should  not 
impose  any  expense  limitation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
such  a  company  to  increase  its  rates. 
If,  however,  the  rates  of  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany  for  various  forms  of  policies  are 
not  consistent,  the  argument  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  expense  limitation  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  because  it  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  the  rates  on  some 
forms  in  order  to  make  them  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  rates  on  other  forms, 
would  not  he  valid.  Mutuality  certain¬ 
ly  requires  that  premium  rates  for  all 
plans  should  be  consistent.  If  the 
rates  for  a  particular  plan  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  margin  as  do  the  rates 
for  other  plans,  any  deficiency  in  the 
rates  for  the  particular  plan  would 
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corporated  in  this  paper,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  in  this  respect  is 
so  preponderant  that  it  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  think  that  actuaries  will  gen¬ 
erally  agree,  also,  that  companies  are 
justified  in  meeting  the  expense  of  new 
business  out  of  the  mortality  gains 
arising  from  the  effect  of  selection. 
Whether  companies  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  State  to  expend  the  actual 
gains  in  this  respect  or  be  restricted 
to  certain  assumed  gains  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion,  upon  which  there  may  well  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  If  the  American 
table  be  retained  as  a  legal  standard  I 
think  I  would  be  inclined  to  favor  an 
expense  allowance  based  upon  the  ac¬ 
tual  mortality  gains  for  the  first  five 
policy  years  in  lieu  of  the  present  as¬ 
sumed  gains,  if  the  actual  gains  were 
more  than  the  assumed  gains.  If  a  new 
select  table  be  prepared,  as  now  seems 
likely,  and  if  such  table  shall  be  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  legal  standard,  such  table  will 
probably  afford  very  small  mortality 
gains,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  unless 
Section  97  be  retained  in  its  present 
form,  to  find  some  new  method  of  lim¬ 
iting  expenses.  Section  97  if  retained 
would  then  become  much  more  arbi¬ 
trary  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the  mor- 
have  to  be  borne  by  other  policyhold-  only  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  required  tality  gains  would  be  based  upon  a  mor- 

ers.  If  the  rates  for  all  plans  are  con-  net  premium.  In  such  case  the  refusal  ta iity  table  which  was  no  longer  used 

sistent,  even  if  all  prove  to  be  insuffi-  to  license  might  be  properly  based  upon  for  the  calculation  of  premiums  and 

cient,  all  members  of  a  mutual  compa-  two  grounds;  first,  that  the  company  reserves,  as  well  as  upon  certain  arbi- 

ny  suffer  alike  in  any  necessary  scaling  was  discounting  too  heavily  its  prob-  trary  percentages  of  the  tabular  death 
down  of  the  contracts.  lematical  gains,  and  second,  that  inas-  rate  it  might,  nevertheless,  continue 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  cardinal  prin-  much  as  the  insurance  public  has  been  (-0  prove  as  good  a  practical  measure  as 
ciple  of  mutual  insurance  that  the  rate  educated  to  regard  the  difference  be-  jf  bas  jn  the  past.  Section  97  as  it  now 
for  any  particular  form  of  policy  should  tween  the  gross  premium  and  the  net  stands  does  not  measure  first  year  ex- 
be  sufficient  for  the  following  purposes:  premium  as  the  expense  provision,  the  pgnses  by  the  actual  loadings,  although 
1st,  to  meet  all  the  policy  obligations;  adoption  of  an  insufficient  loading  the  total  expenses  are  so  measured.  In 
2d,  to  meet  the  necessary  administra-  would  be  deceptive  and  misleading  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  Section  97 
tive  expenses;  3d,  to  enable  the  com-  that  it  would  convey  the  idea  that  the  follows  as  closely  as  the  legislature 
pany  to  maintain  an  adequate  contin-  company  s  business  would  be  conduct-  deemed  practicable  the  idea  that  ex- 
gency  reserve;  and  4th,  to  maintain  ed  much  more  economically  than  would  penses  should  be  limited  to  loadings 
the  agency  organization,  all  on  the  as-  be  the  case.  and  the  mortality  gains  arising  from 

sumption  that  no  other  form  of  policy  Whatever  may  have  been  our  opinion  the  transaction  of  new  business, 

is  issued  by  the  company.  If  other  regarding  Section  97  of  the  New  York  The  true  loading,  or  margin,  as  dis- 
forms  of  policies  are  issued  and  the  insurance  law  when  it  was  proposed,  I  tinguished  from  the  nominal  loading,  is 
rates  for  a  particular  form  of  policy  think  we  may  all  agree  that  its  effect  the  difference  between  the  gross  pre- 
are  insufficient  for  the  purposes  enu-  upon  the  business  of  life  insurance  has  mium  and  what  is  actually  required, 
merated  above,  some  part  of  the  net  been  very  wholesome,  except  possibly  This  true  loading  may  of  course  be 
cost  which  should  be  borne  by  policies  i11  the  effect  it  has  had  of  encouraging  averaged  by  using  a  mortality  table 
issued  under  the  insufficient  rate  is  the  issue  of  an  undue  proportion  of  which  represents  a  company’s  mortal- 
necessarily  borne  by  policies  issued  term  insurance.  I  would  not  defend  tty  experience,  a  rate  of  interest  ap- 
under  tables  calling  for  higher  premi-  the  measure  as  a  proper  voluntary  proximating  that  actually  earned,  and 
um  loadings.  If  a  mutual  company  has  limitation  of  expense  for  all  companies  a  nominal  loading  based  upon  actual 
a  high  premium  rate  for  one  class  of  alike.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  expenses,  and  also  a  provision  for  the 
policy  and  a  low  premium  rate  for  9^  a.  coniPany  *e  may  say  that  it  is  maintenance  of  a  contingency  reserve, 
another  (using  the  words  “high”  and  justified  in  paying  for  new  business 
“low”  in  their  relative  sense),  the  what  the  new  business  is  worth  to  it. 
policyholders  paying  the  high  rates  Probably  in  no  two  companies  is  new 
are  guaranteeing  something  to  the  pol-  business  worth  the  same  amount.  An 
icyholders  paying  the  low  rates.  In  established  company  with  a  well  organ- 
event  of  serious  losses  those  paying  ized,  efficient  and  loyal  agency  force 
the  high  rates  lose  first  and  lose  most.  and  with  a  reputation  for  economical 
If  a  company  charges  a  smaller  load-  management  and  fair  and  liberal  deal¬ 
ing  than  is  necessary  to  cover  expen-  ings  with  policyholders,  can  and  should 
ses  it  is  discounting  unknown  and  un-  obtain  business  more  cheaply  than  a 
certain  future  profits,  and  applying  company  which  lacks  these  things;  and 
such  profits  toward  a  reduction  of  the  we  may  say  that  new  business  is  worth 
premiums  which  would  otherwise  be  more  to  the  latter  company  than  to  the 
necessary.  There  is  a  violation  of  mu-  former.  We  may  also  say  that  new 
tuality  if  a  special  form  of  policy  be  business  is  worth  more  to  a  moribund 
issued  under  rates  so  low  as  to  pre-  company  than  to  a  going  concern.  It 
elude  the  possibility  of  their  sustaining  L'  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  legisla- 
any  part  of  the  loss  in  event  of  the  ture  would  be  justified  in  considering 
happening  of  some  unforeseen  contin-  these  facts.  It  must  regard  the  ques- 
gency  t.ion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public, 

'  Worth  of  New  Business  fid  “  ™ou?d  seem  good  public  policy 

for  the  legislature  to  say  that  a  com- 
The  second  question  of  the  Superin-  pany  which  was  unable  to  obtain  new 
tendent  is:  “Should  mutual  companies  business  within  certain  limits  of  ex- 
be  required  by  statute  to  charge  load-  pense  should  not  be  permitted  to  do 
ings  upon  their  net  premiums  which  business  in  the  State.  What  these  lim- 
will  be  adequate  to  cover  all  insurance  jts  sbould  be  is  a  question  upon  which 
expenses?”  Existing  laws  provide  that  we  cannot  expect  entire  unanimity ;  but 
ii  a  premium  rate  be  less  than  the  net  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  agree  upon 
premium  required  to  maintain  the  legal  certain  principles,  the  most  important 
reserve  a  company  shall  be  charged  0f  which  are  that  new  companies 
with  a  special  reserve  sufficient  to  meet  gbould  be  able  to  establish  themselves, 
such  deficiency.  If  a  company  s  premi-  an(j  ^bat  companies  which  have  suf- 
um  rates  were  all  less  than  the  net  fered  reverses  should  have  a  fair 
premium  required  to  maintain  the  legal  chance  of  retrieving  themselves.  The 
reserve,  the  company  would  become  limitation,  therefore,  should  not  be 
bankrupt,  unless  its  gains  from  mortal-  based  upon  what  the  best  managed 
ity,  interest  and  miscellaneous  sources  companies  have  been  able  to  do,  but 
■were  sufficient  to  pay  expenses  and  Upon  certain  generally  recognized  prin- 
put  up  the  required  special  reserve.  Ciples  which  in  my  opinion  are  reflect- 
Tt  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  insur-  ec,  jn  gection  97  as  it  now  stands, 
ance  department  would  license  a  com-  .  _  .  _  .. 

pany  which  adopted  such  rates.  Fur-  A  Fa,r  Question 

thermore,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  That  actuaries  generally  have  recog- 
an  insurance  department  would  license  nized  the  loading  as  an  expense  pro- 
a  company  whose  premium  rates  were  vision  is  shown  by  the  definitions  in- 
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ACTUARIAL  SOCIETY 
MEETS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER 
RE-INSTATED  POLICIES 


Mutual  Life's  Recent  War  Experience 
— D.  P.  Fackler’s  Appeal  for 
Annuity  Participation 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ac¬ 
tuarial  Society  of  America,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  on  October  28  and  29  was 
of  unusual  interest  inasmuch  as  about 
one  hundred  attended  and  papers  were 
up  to  the  Society’s  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  On  the  evening  of  October  28 
there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  attended  by  the  presidents  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  Provident  Life 
&  Trust,  by  other  company  officials 
and  the  actuaries  themselves. 

Arthur  Hunter’s  Paper 
In  his  paper  entitled  “Requirements 
as  to  Health  under  Applications  for  Re¬ 
instatement  of  Policies.  Mortality 
under  Reinstated  Policies,”  Arthur 
Hunter,  of  the  New  York  Life,  took 
up  first  the  question  of  the  different 
requirements  the  different  companies 
make  as  a  condition  of  re-instating  pol¬ 
icies  and  later  in  the  paper  considers 
the  question  of  the  mortality  under  re¬ 
instated  policies.  The  requirements  he 
finds  to  be  somewhat  varied  with  the 
different  companies.  In  some  cases  a 
personal  certificate  of  health  is  accept¬ 
ed  shortly  after  lapse  and  in  other 
cases  either  a  certificate  of  health  or 
a  full  medical  examination  is  required. 

An  interesting  question  under  this 
part  of  the  paper  applies  to  policies 
giving  the  right  to  re-instate  under 
certain  conditions  within  a  certain 
time  after  lapse.  The  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  is  upon  “evidence  of  insurability 
satisfactory  to  the  company”  and  Mr. 
Hunter  discussed  the  question  whether 
this  means  merely  evidence  of  good 
health  or  includes  the  other  require¬ 
ments  as  to  insurability  which  would 
exist  were  the  insured  an  applicant 
for  a  new  policy.  He  concluded  that 
the  expression  means  what  it  says  and 
that  under  such  a  clause  an  insured 
cannot  demand  restoration  unless  he 
is  insurable,  i  e.,  would  come  up  to 
the  requirements  for  new  insurance 
even  though  the  medical  examination 
itself  may  be  satisfactory.  This  would 
mean  that  restoration  could  be  declined 
if  the  insured  were  financially,  or  in 
habits,  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
company  or  if  he  had  changed  his  oc¬ 
cupation  to  something  which  would 
prevent  his  acceptance  for  new  insur¬ 
ance. 

Mortality  Under  Re-instated  Policies 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  treated 
of  mortality  under  re-instated  policies 
and  is  of  particular  interest  because 
practically  no  investigations  have  been 
published  in  regard  to  this.  He  made 
an  investigation  of  re-instated  policies 
in  the  New  York  Life  and  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  separated  those  where  a 
medical  health  certificate  was  obtained 
from  those  where  only  a  personal 
health  certificate  was  required  and 
also  separated  both  from  the  cases 
where  there  was  a  full  medical  exam¬ 
ination  for  re-instatement.  The  mor¬ 
tality  In  the  cases  which  were  re-in¬ 
stated  under  a  personal  health  certifi¬ 
cate  was  divided  into  first,  second  and 
third  years  after  re-instatement  and 
the  years  following  the  third  grouped 
together.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  expected  was  smaller  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years  after  re-in¬ 
statement  than  it  was  in  the  later 
years  and  that  also  it  was  positively 
small.  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  mere  statement  of  the  insured  that 
he  was  in  good  health,  which  was  what 
the  personal  health  certificate  amount¬ 
ed  to,  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  give 
th*  company  a  good  experience  on 
those  whom  It  re-instated  under  this 
plan.  The  personal  health  certificate 
was  used  only  in  cases  where  the  lapse 


had  not  been  long  and  even  where  the 
lapse  had  been  short  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  cases  under  which  a  personal  cer¬ 
tificate  could  not  be  accepted.  The 
longer  cases  and  the  special  cases  un¬ 
der  the  shorter  lapses  required  as  a 
condition  of  reinstatement  a  medical 
health  certificate  or  a  re-examination. 

Where  Some  Medical  Examination 
Was  Obtained 

The  experience  under  re-instate¬ 
ments  where  some  sort  of  a  medical 
examination  was  obtained  was  smaller 
and  consequently  could  not  well  be 
separated  into  years  after  re-instate¬ 
ment  but  was  simply  taken  as  a  total. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the 
medical  health  certificate  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  somewhat  higher  than 
under  the  personal  health  certificate 
and  that  under  the  full  medical  exam¬ 
ination  it  was  lowest  of  all  by  policies 
but  higher  than  under  the  personal  cer¬ 
tificate  by  amounts.  The  experience  is 
not  large  enough  to  give  the  differ¬ 
ences  any  particular  significance  and 
the  total  result  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows — that  under  the  system  of 
the  New  York  Life  the  mortality  re¬ 
sults  on  re-instated  policies  were  satis¬ 
factory  in  each  of  the  groups  mention¬ 
ed  for  restoration,  namely,  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  health  certificate,  on  a  medical 
health  certificate  or  on  a  full  merical 
examination. 

War  Experience  of  Mutual  Life 

A  paper  was  read  on  military  service 
and  its  bearing  on  the  policy  contract 
(including  the  recent  war  experience 
of  the  Mutual  Life).  The  author  was 
John  S.  Thompson,  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

The  paper  traces  the  development  of 
the  attitude  of  the  American  compan¬ 
ies  towards  military  and  naval  service 
during  the  last  25  years,  exhibiting  the 
fact  that  whereas  twenty-five  years 
ago  practically  all  companies  employed 
a  restriction  against  active  service  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  practically  all  poli¬ 
cies  are  now  unrestricted  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  British  policies  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  were  almost  as  liberal 
but  now  contain  a  severe  restriction 
designed  to  eliminate  all  such  extra 
hazard.  Companies  operating  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  have  evidently  oc¬ 
cupied  a  middle  position.  A  common 
custom  of  Austrian  companies  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1912,  was  to  make  the  poli¬ 
cies  unrestricted  up  to  a  very  limited 
maximum  which  in  no  case  exceeded 
about  $6,000. 

A  brief  analysis  is  submitted  of  the 
experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York  in  the 
present  European  war  up  to  the  first 
of  October.  The  total  intimations  to 
that  date  amount  to  about  $400,000  in¬ 
cluding  about  $58,000  claims  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  the  steamship  “Lusi¬ 
tania.”  Of  the  total  claims,  about  40 
per  cent,  were  incurred  at  ages  over  45 
and  slightly  over  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  were  incurred  in  each  of  the  age 
groups  26-35  and  36-45.  Claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  $54,000  or  about  13%  per 
cent,  of  the  total  arose  under  policies 
issued  in  the  United  States.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  about  $300,000  of  the 
claims  incurred  knowledge  was  at  hand 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Of  these 
about  one-third  were  killed  in  active 
service,  12  per  cent,  died  from  wounds 
received  from  active  service  and  over 
one-third  died  from  illness  and  disease 
due  to  active  service. 


but  these  calculations  are  based  on 
very  limited  data. 

With  reference  to  the  experience  of 
British  companies  it  is  observed  that 
in  a  group  of  ten,  the  war  claims  con¬ 
stitute  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
death  claims.  There  is,  however,  more 
comment  concerning  depreciated  and 
uncertain  security  values,  heavy  in¬ 
come  tax  and  curtailment  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  than  concerning  extra  mortality. 

D.  P.  Fackler’s  Paper 

D.  P.  Fackler’s  paper  on  “Annuities 
with  Participation  Based  upon  Select 
and  Ultimate  McClintock  Tables”  is  a 
further  development  of  the  subject 
treated  in  a  former  paper  by  the  same 
author. 

He  prefaces  his  discussion  with  a 
quotation  from  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
Emory  McClintock  to  the  effect  that 
an  average  table  with  a  distinctly  low 
mortality  at  all  ages  rather  than  a  se¬ 
lect  table  was  to  be  preferred  for  the 
valuation  of  annuities.  Mr.  Fackler 
points  out  that  recent  experience  has 
shown  a  wide  divergence  from  the 
standard  tables  and  suggests  that  the 
wide  disparity  between  the  legal  re¬ 
serves  and  the  premiums  charged  at 
present  for  annuities  show  either  that 
the  legal  reserves  are  too  low  or  the 
premiums  charged  are  unreasonable. 

On  this  hypothesis  Mr.  Fackler  has 
applied  the  select  and  ultimate  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  New  York  law  to  the  Mc¬ 
Clintock  tables  and  by  using  varying 
percentages  of  mortality  over  the  first 
five  years  has  obtained  certain  annu¬ 
ity  values  on  the  3,  3%,  4  and  5  per 
cent,  interest  bases.  The  net  3%  per 
cent,  premiums  thus  obtained  are,  Mr. 
Fackler  asserts,  practically  in  line  with 
the  premiums  now  actually  charged. 
Mr.  Fackler  argues  that  it  would  be 
safe  if  the  Legislature  would  permit 
the  interest  rate  assumed  in  annuity 
valuations  to  be  4  per  cent,  since  the 
annuity  reserves  are  largest  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  rather  than  in  the  distant  fu¬ 
ture  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  interest  rates  will  fall  below  4 
per  cent,  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Fackler  closes  his  paper  with  an  appeal 
for  the  popularization  of  annuities  by 
making  them  participating. 


APPOINTS  NEW.  CASHIER 

Albert  T.  Ellis  has  been  appointed 
cashier  of  ti.c  W.  N.  Compton  General 
Agency  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life,  New  York  City,  succeeding  Miss 
Margaret  J.  Hobkirk,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  become  a  bride. 


A  NEW  PRESIDENT 

J.  E.  Durham,  the  new  president  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Agency  Association, 
has  been  identified  with  that  company 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  company. 


Accidents  to  Non-combatants 


The  balance  is  accounted  for  by  ac¬ 
cidents  to  non-combatants.  Classifica¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  difficult.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that,  compared  with  other 
great  wars  the  rate  of  death  from  ac¬ 
tual  warfare  is  increased  and  that  from 
disease  decreased.  The  number  of 
lives  in  this  group  was  87  of  whom  35 
with  about  $150,000  insurance  were  of¬ 
ficers  and  33  with  $70,000  of  insurance 
were  privates.  A  rough  estimate  is 
made  that  the  average  extra  mortality 
due  to  the  war  is  about  3%  per  cent, 
of  the  sum  assured  which  is  made  up 
of  a  minimum  extra  for  officers  of 
about  T%  per  cent,  and  for  privates  of 
about  1%  per  cent,  of  the  sum  assured 


Winslow  Russell,  agency  manager  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  talked  be¬ 
fore  the  Monday  Night  Discussion  Club 
of  Hartford  on  the  subject  “Can  a 
Young  Man  Get  Married  and  Stay 
Married  on  $12  a  Week?”  Offhand, 
we  should  say  “no,”  but  Mr.  Russell 
makes  the  point  that  the  step  would 
not  be  foolish  if  the  husband  had  abil¬ 
ity  enough  to  advance  himself  quickly 
after  he  had  married.  A  man  who  got 
married  on  this  salary  and  who  was 
content  to  remain  married  at  that  sal¬ 
ary  is  to  be  pitied  for  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  said. 

A  man  planning  marriage  on  this 
salary  should  first  talk  the  matter  over 
with  his  fiancee  and  assure  her  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  secure 
an  increase  of  salary  within  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  otherwise  he  has 
no  right  to  ask  any  girl  to  share  his 
home,  Mr.  Russell  added.  The  whole 
problem,  he  said,  resolves  about  the 
fact  that  the  brain  of  the  average  man 
is  cultivated  to  only  about  10  per  cent, 
of  its  capacity.  A  man  receiving  ,>12 
a  week  should  be  able  by  study  and 
application  to  raise  this  salary  to  an 
amount  which  would  ensura  propar 
care  for  his  wife  and  family. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec,  31, 

I9|4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 


SurP,u» .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 

?■  F'  nSP.FJ'Jh,  vlce‘Pre,ldent 

J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 

F.  f^AVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “ Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Asta. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividands 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Sugge*tions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  Hi* 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Through  ito  organ,  the 
Writing  “Echo.”  the  Home  Lif°  In 
Ordinary  surance  Co.  issues  instruc- 
Business  tions  as  to  the  writing  ol 
ordinary  and  the  necessary 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  caring  tor 
this  class  of  business.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  read: 

“Frequently  special  efforts  called  ny 
various  managers  who  have  neglected 
to  perfect  their  necessary  details,  un 
fortunately  result  in  the  production  oi 
high  pressure  applications,  many  ot 
which  are  phoney,  some  of  which  are 
not  on  the  best  risks,  and  various 
other  faults  have  been  discovered,  so 
much  that  the  poorly  trained  and  iu 
experienced  pessimistic  bystander  in¬ 
variably  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
when  he  hears  of  phenomenal  results, 
look  out  for  the  lapses,  punk  business, 
they  cannot  p'ace  it,  and  several  other 
nauseating  verbal  emissions,  crude 
and  shocking  to  you  and  to  me  who 
are  familiar  with  the  class  of  business 
that  we  write  and  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  placing,  whether  written  under 
high  pressure  or  low  pressure. 

“We  would  not  dare  insult  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  one  agent  in  our  field  force 
by  suggesting  or  intimating  a  doubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  this  exceptionally 
large  volume  of  business,  written  last 
week.  We  do,  however,  wish  to  warn 
the  field  force  that  a  production  of  3,- 
300  applications  and  thje  issuing  of 
that  number  of  policies  in  such  a  short 
time,  is  decidedly  unusual  and  will  re 
quire  the  very  same  extraordinary 
work  in  placing  these  policies  properly 
and  making  the  collections  thereon, 
that  it  did  in  writing  the  applications. 

“We  are  warning  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  effort  is  only  half  over.  The 
applications  are  written,  the  policies 
are  being  issued,  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  work  yet  remains,  and 
that  is  the  placing  and  collecting  on 
this  vast  number  of  policies  which 
must  be  handled  in  connection  with 
your  regular  work,  and  the  quicker 
this  is  attended  to  the  less  trouble 
you  will  encounter. 

“Do  not  permit  a  large  number  of 
these  new  policies  to  remain  in  your 
desks  until  the  end  of  the  week,  or 
until  after  collections.  Take  no  chanc¬ 
es,  gentlemen,  you  have  little  time  to 
waste.  Take  the  issue  over  your  debit 
with  you,  place  the  policies  and  collect 
thereon  as  you  go,  incidentally  show¬ 
ing  this  big  issue  to  some  of  the  doubt¬ 
ing  Thomases  along  your  debit,  and  .t 
will  indicate  to  their  minds  how  suc¬ 
cessful  you  are,  and  since  success  be¬ 
gets  success  you  will  write  business 
through  a  display  of  your  results. 

“The  collection  percentage  of  our 
field  force  at  present,  which  is  slight¬ 
ly  over  ninety-nine,  will  have  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  if  this  large  issue  is 
permitted  to  remain  even  one  week  un¬ 
placed.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  the  same  enthusiasm  and  energy 
shall  be  displayed  through  every  part 
of  our  field  for  the  prompt  placing  of 
these  policies,  as  we  already  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  writing  of  the  applica¬ 
tions. 

“Needless  to  exphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  timely  advice  to  our  su¬ 
perintendents  and  assistants,  many  of 
whom  have  no  doubt  taken  the  matter 
in  hand  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
this  'Echo.’  ” 

*  *  * 

The  chances  are  that, 
Who  at  best,  you  are  making 
Shall  Fix  only  partial  use  of  your- 
Your  Limit  self.  Being  your  own 

master,  you — you  who 
are  a  citizen  of  a  free  land  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  independent  profes¬ 
sion  on  earth — may  think  you  are  get¬ 
ting  a  full  return  from  your  natural 
abilities  and  talents.  But  the  proba¬ 


bility  is  that  but  a  small  part  of  your 
possibilities  are  under  cultivation. 

The  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  this 
self-delusion — the  way  that  opens  into 
a  bigger,  better,  and  broader  use  of 
your  faculties — is  not  hard  to  find. 

Frankness  and  candor  are  essential 
in  the  very  beginning.  You  have  got 
to  be  frank  with  yourself  and  admit,  to 
yourself  at  least,  that  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  returns  in  keeping  with  your  abil¬ 
ity.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  concede 
that  much  there  is  little  hope  for  im¬ 
provement.  But  that  point  thoroughly 
understood  and  granted,  a  great  barrier 
has  been  surmounted  and  left  in  the 
rear. 

In  actually  making  your  start  toward 
bigger,  better  results,  if  you  cannot 
devise  any  other  way,  set  aside  next 
week  and  conduct  a  “special  week." 
Let  yourself  be  both  the  player  and  the 
audience  in  the  grandstand.  Play  the 
game  as  if  you  were  playing  for  the 
Championship  Pennant  and  resolve  to 
have  a  generous  round  of  applause 
when  the  week  ends.  Christen  the  ef¬ 
fort  “The  Big  Hustle”  and  then  see 
that  you  make  it  measure  up  to  its 
name.  Make  night  calls  as  well  as  day 
calls,  where  they  are  to  advantage,  and 
close  the  week  with  Ordinary  as  well 
as  Industrial. 

Next  week  past,  don’t  permit  a  good 
movement  to  die  in  its  infancy.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  just  making  a  start. 
You  have  got  to  keep  fixed  in  mind  that 
which  you  want  to  accomplish.  Follow 
up  one  good  thing  with  another.  De¬ 
velop  and  put  into  practice  the  “con¬ 
secutive  week”  idea.  Produce  consecu¬ 
tively,  week  after  week,  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Set  a  mark  for  each  week 
and  resolve  to  attain  it  or  break  in  the 
attempt. 

Having  a  goal  to  reach,  a  definite 
amount  to  accomplish  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  lack  of  a  program 
of  action  carefully  prepared  in  advance 
is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  indifferent 
success.  A  locomotive  must  have  rails 
to  run  upon  if  it  is  to  get  anywhere; 
and  men  must  have  a  plan,  a  program, 
a  well-defined  task  ahead  of  them  to  be 
guided  by  and  toward  which  to  work, 
if  they  are  to  accomplish  results  in 
the  least  commensurate  with  their 
abilities. 

Be  strong.  Feel  strong.  Believe  that 
you  are  master  of  your  destiny  this 
fall — that  the  outcome  of  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign  is  going  to  be  just  as  you  make 
it.  Feel  each  morning  that  you  are 
starting  business  anew.  Resolve  to 
close  some  business  every  day  before 
its  close.  The  stimulation  it  will  give 
will  amply  repay  you  for  the  effort. 

Waste  none  of  your  time.  It  has  a 
real  money  value.  Capitalize  and  dol¬ 
larize  it.  Actually  begin  talking  busi¬ 
ness  each  morning  not  later  than 
eight-thirty. 

Be  fair  and  square  with  yourself  and 
realize  the  price  you  will  have  to  pay 
later  if  you  permit  procrastination  to 
have  its  own  way  now.  Let  your  start 
for  a  larger  and  fuller  use  of  your 
faculties  be  from  this  day  on. 

Do  this  and  who  shall  fix  a  limit  to 
your  achievements? 

— Equitable  (of  Washington)  Notes. 

*  *  * 

In  the  current  issue  of 
Insurance  the  Illinois  Life  Bulle- 
Covers  tin  W.  H.  Graybill,  a 

Responsibility  Kansas  special  agent 
for  that  company,  ex¬ 
plains  how  he  closed  his  last  case  by 
explaining  to  his  prospect  that  he 
should  carry  enough  of  insurance  to 
cover  his  responsibility  to  his  family. 

“I  had  talked  for  nearly  an  hour  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  prospect  that  he 
should  have  more  insurance.  He  was 
already  carrying  $2,000  twenty  pay¬ 
ment  life  and  I  was  trying  to  convince 


him  that  he  needed  at  least  $5,000,” 
Mr.  Graybill  explains. 

“I  had  approached  him  from  nearly 
every  angle  but  I  failed  to  find  a  feas¬ 
ible  point  to  attack.  I  finally  told  him 
it  was  every  man’s  duty  to  cover  his 
liabilities  with  life  insurance. 

“He  came  right  back  at  me  with  the 
answer  that  he  had  that  and  more  too. 
He  said  he  owed  less  than  $1,000  and 
that  he  had  that  protected  with  $2,000 
insurance  in  a  good  company. 

“My  answer  to  that  was,  that  a 
man’s  liabilities  did  not  consist  of 
what  he  owed  but  what  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for. 

“To  this  ne  readily  agreed.  I  then 
asked  him  how  much  it  cost  him  each 
year  to  live  and  keep  his  family  cloth¬ 
ed  and  keep  his  children  in  school,  and 
he  admitted  that  $1,000  would  not  pay 
the  bills. 

“  ‘Then  you  admit  you  are  liable  for 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  if  you 


should  die  your  $2,000  insurance  would 
keep  your  family  for  two  years,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  all  applied  to  their  sup¬ 
port? 

“  ‘Now,  your  family  ranges  in  age 
from  five  years  to  fourteen,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  statement  you 
are  responsible  for  $1,000  a  year  for 
the  next  fifteen  years  or  $15,000  and 
you  are  trying  to  deceive  yourself  and 
your  family  by  covering  that  $15,000 
liability  with  $2,000  worth  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  Now,  who  do  you  want  this 
policy  made  payable  to,  your  wife  or 
your  children?’ 

“  ‘Well,  if  you  are  determined  to 
write  it  up  I  guess  you  had  better  make 
it  payable  to  my  wife — she  would  have 
the  family  to  look  after  if  I  should  be 
called  away.’ 

“  ‘All  right,  just  give  me  her  full 
name,  please,  and  sign  on  this  line.’  ” 
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Established 

1867 


CONTRACT 
COMPANY 
and  COST 


The  three  most  important  factors  of  any 
agent’s  success  or  failure,  apart  from  his  own 
personality  and  industry,  are — the  character  of 
the  policy  contract  he  offers, — the  standing  of 
the  company  behind  the  contract,  —  and  the 
cost  at  which  the  policy  can  be  secured. 

In  the  superlative  degree  a  three-fold  ad¬ 
vantage,  arising  from  attractive  policy  CON¬ 
TRACT,  strength  of  COMPANY  and  low  net 
COST,  is  enjoyed  by  every  Union  Central  agent. 

For  particulars  or  further  information,  address — 

Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agents. 

(Elj?  Mttinn  (flnttral  Sltfr  3ns,  (Co. 


Jesse  R.  Clark.,  President 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


November  5,  1916 


the  eastern  underwriter 


BENEFICIARIES  AND  ASSIGNEES 

Paper  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Agency  Association  Held  at  Atlantic  City 
October  19th  to  21st,  1915 

By  J.  Burnett  Gibb,  Actuary 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 


When  the  right  to  change  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  has  been  reserved  by  the  in¬ 
sured,  the  trend  of  court  decisions  up 
to  the  present  is  scarcely  any  clearer 
than  in  the  case  of  the  option  to  sur¬ 
render  the  contract  which  we  have  just 
been  considering.  As  far  as  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  decisions 
have  been  rendered  in  both  the  east¬ 
ern  and  middle  districts  which  have 
required  the  insured  reserving  the  right 
to  change  the  beneficiary  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  pay  over  the  cash  surrender 
value  to  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  In 
the  eastern  district  no  question  of  ex¬ 
emption  was  raised,  but  in  the  middle 
district  it  was  held  that  the  statutes 
exempting  policies  of  life  insurance 
taken  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or 
children  of  the  insured  did  not  apply 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary’s  interest.  This  question  of  ex 
emption,  however,  is  likely  hereafter  to 
play  a  more  prominent  part.  A  new 
statute  dated  May  6,  1915,  has  been  en¬ 
acted  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  apply  particularly  to  contracts  in 
which  the  reservation  of  the  right  to 
change  the  beneficiary  is  contained. 
The  language  of  this  statute  is  as  fol 
lows: 

“All  poliies  of  life  insurance  or  annui 
ties  upon  the  life  of  any  person  which 
have  heretofore  or  which  shall  be  here¬ 
after  taken  out  for  the  benefit  of  or 
assigned  to  the  wife  or  children  or  any 
other  relative  dependent  upon  such  per¬ 
son,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  claims 
of  creditors  of  such  insured  person  not¬ 
withstanding  the  right  to  change  the 
beneficiary  named  has  been  reserved  by 
the  insured  or  is  permitted  by  the  in¬ 
surer.” 

As  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act 
recognizes  the  exemptions  prescribed 
by  State  laws,  the  above  statute  will 
necessarily  be  taken  into  account  in 


cases  coming  under  Federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

So-Called  Trust  Agreement 

An  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
above-mentioned  statute  is  especially 
important  at  the  present  time.  The  so- 
called  Trust  Agreement  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming.  a  feature  of  life  insurance  con¬ 
tracts  involving  complicated  provisions 
and  often  reaching  far  into  the  future, 
and  unless  the  insured  reserves  the  right 
to  make  a  new  agreement,  the  original 
agreement  mignt  nave  tne  effect  of  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  contract  indefinitely.  Now 
the  purpose  of  a  Trust  Agreement  is  to 
dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  contract  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  property  of  the  insured 
is  disposed  of  by  his  will.  But  circum¬ 
stances  often  change  radically  before 
tne  death  of  the  insured  and  under  his 
will  he  has  the  privilege  of  adding  a 
codicil  or  displacing  the  old  will  en¬ 
tirely  by  a  new  one.  The  reservation 
of  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary 
accomplishes  a  similar  purpose  under 
a  life  insurance  contract;  it  enables 
the  insured  to  make  a  new  disposition 
in  keeping  with  new  plans  and  new  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Under  advice  of  counsel 
the  Trust  Agreement  of  the  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  contract  contains  a  provision  stip¬ 
ulating  that  it  shall  be  construed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  accordingly  the  new 
Pennsylvania  statute  covering  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  policies  in  which  the  right 
to  change  the  beneficiary  is  reserved 
should  measurably  strengthen  such 
agreements  against  the  claims  of  cred¬ 
itors  in  the  future,  and  while  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  guarantee  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts  in  advance,  should  furnish 
one  more  argument,  if  another  be  need¬ 
ed,  of  the  unexcelled  protection  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  beneficiary  by  any  contract 
bearing  the  name  “Penn  Mutual.” 


Aetna  Agents  to  Honor 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

and  later  as  alderman,  in  1880  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Hartford,  and  for 
eight  years  he  was  the  city’s  chief 
executive.  As  Mayor  Mr.  Bulkeley  ex¬ 
ercised  the  same  care  as  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  life  insurance  company,  and 
his  was  markedly  a  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  city’s  income  was  guard¬ 
ed  closely  and  the  expenditures  were 
as  closely  watched. 

When  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  finished  his 
last  term  as  mayor,  he  was  a  man  of 
State-wide  prominence,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  convention  of  1888  nomi¬ 
nated  him  governor  by  acclamation. 
He  was  elected  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  Presidential  elect¬ 
ors  were  chosen.  Governor  Bulkeley 
gave  the  State  also  a  business  admin¬ 
istration,  conducting  its  affairs  as 
though  it  were  a  corporation,  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  In  1905  Mr.  Bulkeley 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  for  six  years  repre¬ 
sented  the  State  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress,  where  his  ability  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  his  sound  common  sense 
made  him  a  leader.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  frequently  consulted  and  one  of 
the  strongest  members  of  the  upper 
house. 

At  His  Desk  Every  Day 

Since  leaving  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bulke- 
ley  has  given  his  attention  entirely  to 
the  business  of  the  Aetna  Life  and  its 
affiliated  companies.  He  is  found  daily 


at  his  desk  going  through  an  amount 
of  business  that  would  stagger  a 
younger  man  and  doing  it  as  easily  as 
he  did  a  score  of  years  ago.  Still  with 
the  vigor  of  middle  age,  he  refuses  to 
admit  that  he  has  reached  the  period 
when  most  men  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  rest. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  was  married  in  1885  to 
Miss  Fannie  B.  Houghton  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  They  have  three  children,  Mor¬ 
gan  G.  Bulkeley,  Jr.,  who  is  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Aetna  Life,  Miss  Eli¬ 
nor  Houghton  and  Houghton  Bulkeley. 

Second  only  to  his  interest  in  the 
Aetna  Life  and  in  public  affairs  is  Mr. 
Bulkeley’s  interest  in  patriotic  socie¬ 
ties.  He  has  held  various  offices  in  the 
Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  the  Connecticut  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  May¬ 
flower  Society,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  Massachusetts  Commandery,  Loyal 
Legion,  and  he  is  an  hereditary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

The  pictures  shown  in  this  article 
are  from  the  “Aetna  Movies,”  which 
have  been  shown  in  several  cities. 
They  were  taken  by  the  Harold  Ives 
Co.,  New  York  City. 


A.  L.  Stein  has  resigned  as  manager 
of  the  Sun  Life  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Melville  S.  Atwood,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  Security  Life  of  Chicago. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 
By  the  People 
For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

>1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

4305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

4161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN.  President 


ORQANIZEO  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issue*  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31.  1014; 

.  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410.870.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653  95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256.046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,428,983.48 

Is  Paying  Its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  ACENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OP  THE 


Or  6C3TON  MASSACHUSETTS 


£tJ?,SIt£IUTD,AL  PREMIUM,  loss  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con- 

iainAW^S?T^,?I',,UA.L  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  . _ _ 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OP  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 Oh  reserve 


DISCUSS  FEDERATIONS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  held 
in  New  York  the  question  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  Insurance  Fed¬ 
erations  was  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion. 


Rodman  Wanamaker,  son  of  John 
Wanamaker,  has  been  elected  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Mutual  Life. 


The  Detroit  Life  entered  the  last 
quarter  of  1915  with  $3,336,000  of  in¬ 
surance  written;  it  entered  the  last 
quarter  of  1914  with  $3,147,000  of  in¬ 
surance  written. 


Vernon  T.  Grizzard  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  agent  of  the  Atlantic 
Life  for  West  Tennessee. 


W.  E.  Gibney,  of  Antrim,  N.  H„  an 
insurance  agent,  also  is  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  sells  farm  machinery. 
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EASTERN 

UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2-497  John. 

Subscription  Price  $5.00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  5,  1879. 


MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY’S  START 

Many  life  insurance  agents,  worried 
because  of  unsatisfactory  returns  for 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
not  only  look  at  insurance  through 
dark-colored  spectacles,  but  believe 
that  prospects  for  young  men  are  not 
so  good  now  as  they  were  in  the  earli¬ 
er  days  of  the  country.  They  feel  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  canal  boat 
boys,  rail  splitters  and  youthful  doers 
of  chores  on  farms  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent;  that  big  business  is  swallowing 
small  business,  wiping  out  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  pulling  most  men  down  to  a 
uniform  low  level. 

To  such  pessimists  is  recommended 
a  study  of  the  main  events  in  the  life 
of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president  of 
the  Aetna  Life,  to  whom  agents  of  the 
company  are  about  to  pay  a  remark¬ 
able  business-getting  tribute,  the  idea 
originating  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Bulkeley’s  start  was  sweeping 
out  the  office  at  a  salary  of  a  dollar 
a  week,  two  dollars  a  year  more  than 
John  D.  Rockefeller  earned  when  he 
began  work  in  a  grocery  store.  There 
was  no  pull,  no  influence,  no  sinecure 
which  found  him  in  such  a  position 
and  drew  him  up  by  various  stages  un¬ 
til  he  became  head  of  the  company. 
Power,  force  and  ability  in  him  quick¬ 
ly  developed,  and  as  these  qualities 
were  demonstrated  promotion  came. 

Any  agent  who  cannot  read  the  story 
of  such  a  life  without  a  thrill  which 
carries  with  it  a  desire  for  emulation 
is  not  worth  his  salt.  And  as  long  as 
insurance  offers  such  careers  as  that 
of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  others  who 
could  be  easily  named  there  is  no  place 
in  insurance  for  pessimists. 


PROGRESS  IN  RATE-MAKING 
These  are  important  days  in  rate¬ 
making.  More  sober  reflection  is  being 
given  to  this  subject  by  underwriters 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
business,  and  soon  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  insurance  commissioner 
again  to  chide  a  company  official  with 
satire  about  rate-making  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  “underwriting  instinct,”  as 
did  Judge  Moore,  of  Ohio,  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  Hotel  Astor  rating  conferences  be¬ 
tween  company  executives  and  insur¬ 
ance  commissioners.  The  L.  &  L. 
schedule  is  being  tested  in  many 
places;  the  E.  G.  R.  plan  is  being  stud¬ 
ied  by  dozens  of  company  officials  and 


rating  experts.  The  Actuarial  Bureau 
is  compiling  the  most  valuable  and 
complete  loss  data  ever  gathered  to¬ 
gether  by  one  body  in  this  country. 
The  latest  movement  in  the  step  to 
bring  about  scientific  rating  is  the 
standard  classification  of  cities  which 
will  be  sent  out  by  the  National  Board 
to  reach  company  officials  next  week. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  the 
companies  than  to  any  one  else  that 
rate-making  be  reduced  to  as  scientific 
a  basis  as  conditions  under  which  rates 
are  made,  and  must  be  made,  will  per¬ 
mit;  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  as  rapidly  and  as  carefully  as 
possible. 

AN  IMPORTANT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  New  York  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
most  important  of  all  the  local  life 
underwriters’  associations  not  because 
it  is  located  in  the  metropolis  or  by 
reason  of  its  having  a  particularly 
large  and  growing  membership,  but 
this  association  is  taking  important  ac¬ 
tion  on  numerous  problems  arising  in 
the  insurance  business,  important  be¬ 
cause  before  any  such  action  is  taken 
the  officers  of  the  association  have 
formed  the  habit  of  consulting  with 
companies.  As  a  result,  whenever  a 
definite  movement  is  inaugurated  by 
this  association  there  is  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding,  not  only  in  New  York 
City  but  throughout  the  country,  that 
underwriters  of  prominence  have  given 
the  movement  their  sanction.  Thus, 
when  Lawrence  Priddy,  President  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York,  submitted  to  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  life  men  at  the  recent  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin  banquet  a  plan  to  check  rebat¬ 
ing,  it  was  known  that  .  before  the 
idea  was  given  publicity,  half  a  dozen 
company  officials  endorsed  it.  The 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York  will,  therefore,  bear  watching.  It 
is  something  more  than  a  local  organ¬ 
ization.  Its  latest  activity  is  to  induce 
several  companies  to  put  a  clause  in 
their  application  saying  that  insurance 
is  not  terminated  to  take  the  place  of 
insurance  outstanding. 

With  Mr.  Priddy’s  eloquence,  energy 
and  capability  of  arousing  enthusiasm 
he  could  be  a  leader  who  would  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  life  in¬ 
surance  fraternity.  Fortunately,  his 
enthusiasm  is  tempered  by  common 
sense. 

N.  S.  Bartow,  secretary  of  the  Queen, 
began  his  career  as  an  office  boy  with 
that  Company  thirty-one  years  ago. 
Next  he  was  an  inspector  of  risks  in 
New  York;  then  he  went  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  assistant  special  agent,  later 
becoming  special.  In  1900  he  was 
transferred  to  the  home  office.  He  is 
an  able  executive,  and  his  publicity 
ideas  have  been  strikingly  original 
and  effective. 

*  *  * 

Vet  S.  Moloney,  agent  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  owns 
an  automobile,  red  as  an  Emma  Gold¬ 
man  flag,  on  the  side  of  which  is 
painted  his  name  in  gilt  letters,  with 
the  information  that  he  can  satisfy  any 
insurance  need.  Moloney  goes  to  all 
fires  in  his  car,  sometimes  beating  the 
department.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  city  knows  Moloney,  his 
car  and  his  business. 

*  *  * 

C.  H.  Woodworth,  of  Buffalo,  recent¬ 
ly  told  agents  in  Los  Angeles  his  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  fifty  years  in  the  fire  In¬ 
surance  business. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


L.  A.  CERF 


L.  A.  Cerf,  metropolitan  manager  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  in  New  York 
City,  will  write  $12, 000, 000’  in  his 
agency  this  year.  He  attributes  his 
success  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  incorrectly  trained  as  a  life 
man  during  his  first  year  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  would  seem  like  a  para¬ 
dox;  so  we  shall  explain.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  Mr.  Cerf  was  appointed 
agent  in  Texas  of  a  life  company  with 
headquarters  in  a  distant  city.  He  was 
mailed  a  large  number  of  envelopes 
full  of  literature  and  told  to  get  busy. 
He  wasted  weeks  of  time  mastering 
the  facts  in  the  literature,  trying  to 
understand  them  and  to  apply  them  to 
actual  field  conditions.  He  reached 
the  decision  that  while  you  can  teach 
a  boy  to  swim  by  throwing  him  into 
deep  water,  you  cannot  teach  a  man 
life  insurance  on  the  same  principle. 
So  it  was  with  the  thought  of  his  early 
experience  in  mind  that  he  established 
a  school  for  training  men  to  be  life 
insurance  agents  about  ten  years  ago. 

This  school  has  been  country-wide 
talk  because  of  its  successful  results. 
Mr.  Cerf  believes  that  life  insurance  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  sell. 
Men  must  be  trained  to  learn  two 
things:  first,  the  technique  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  next  the  psychology  of  selling. 
Life  insurance  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
up  to  the  agent  to  create  the  demand, 
and  then  to  supply  it.  It  is  possible, 
for  instance,  to  go  out  as  a  soap  sales¬ 
man  and  by  dint  of  hard  canvass  even¬ 
tually  find  a  man  who  will  tell  without 
solicitation  that  he  needs  soap,  but  no 
man  will  tell  a  strange  salesman  that 
he  needs  life  insurande,  an  article 
that  the  average  man  in  the  street 
knows  nothing  about.  Unless  a 
salesman  is  master  of  his  subject 
he  can  no  more  sell  life  insurance 
than  he  could  a  Corliss  engine  without 
understanding  something  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples. 

In  the  Cerf  school  salesmanship  is 
scientifically  taught  as  it  is  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  comput¬ 
ing  concerns,  and  other  great  sales  in¬ 
stitutions.  Men  are  taught  a  definite 
canvass,  and  the  necessity  for  memor¬ 
izing  it.  This  canvass  has  scientific 
arrangement:  it  has  an  introduction,  a 
demonstration  and  a  close.  With  this 
talk  the  agent  is  given  a  little  book, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  data  illus¬ 
trating  the  different  points  in  his  talk. 
After  a  man  has  acquired  the  talk  it  is 
not  demanded  that  he  Imperatively  fol¬ 
low  it  In  slavish  fashion;  but  the  gener¬ 
al  agency  finds  that  when  a  man  has  a 
thorough  canvass  in  his  mind  it  gives 


him  a  facility  in  discussion  and  a  re¬ 
sourcefulness  that  would  be  impossible 
for  anybody  except  a  seasoned  agent 
to  possess.  In  the  school,  also,  is  a 
tabulation  of  various  objections  that 
are  offered  by  prospects  for  insurance, 
developed  from  years  of  experience. 
Inasmuch  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  in  life  insurance  come  under  the 
head  of  procrastination  the  Cerf  school 
has  compiled  all  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  against  procrastination  so  that 
agents  can  successfully  meet  objec¬ 
tions  of  this  nature.  The  training  in 
closing  business  is  also  of  tremendous 
value. 

Mr.  Cerf  was  appointed  State  agent 
in  California  for  the  New  York  Life  in 
1<,88.  In  1891  he  was  made  Inspector 
of  Agencies  of  the  New  York  Life  for 
the  Southern  States.  In  1896  he  se¬ 
cured  control  of  the  Covenant  Mutual, 
of  St.  Louis,  which  he  managed  until 
1900  when  he  sold  it  to  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life.  In  1904  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  for  the 
metropolitan  district. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  A.  Collman,  writer  of  the 
articles  in  The  Fatherland  attacking 
certain  life  insurance  companies  be¬ 
cause  of  participation  in  or  sympathy 
with  the  Anglo-French  loan,  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  New  York 
“Herald”  in  its  Wall  Street  branch 
where  he  wrote  financial  and  railroad 
news.  On  Park  Row  the  statement  is 
made  that  he  has  been  a  New  York 
City  newspaper  man  for  about  twenty 
years. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Greenhagen,  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Fred  S.  James  &  Co. 
office,  has  associated  himself  with  the 
Schaefer  &  Shevlin  Co.,  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  general  agents  of  the  Dubuque  Fire 
fr.  Marine  for  New  York  and  suburban 
territory.  Mr.  Greenhagen  will  assume 
the  duties  of  surveyor  and  assistant 
counter-man. 

*  *  * 

Paul  S.  Burns,  Boston  manager  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
started  in  as  office  boy,  polishing  the 
handle  of  the  big  front  door,  and  has 
worked  up  through  every  position  in 
the  office  to  its  chief.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
tege  of  Col.  Hopkins  and  everybody 
liked  him,  so  that  when  he  was  pushed 
ahead  there  were  no  misgivings.  When 
the  unpleasantness  arose  last  year  as 
a  result  of  which  T.  Howard  Lewis,  its 
manager,  got  out,  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  who  should  succeed  him,  and 
now  Mr.  Burns  with  little  more  than 
one  year  as  manager,  has  rounded  out 
twenty-five  years  of  service  with  the 
Company.  A  little  dinner  given  by  his 
associates  marked  the  occasion. 

*  *  * 

Francis  W.  Jackson,  acting  deputy 
comptroller  of  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society,  has  been  with  that  in¬ 
stitution  for  fifty-one  years.  After 
graduating  from  the  Friends  Institute 
(known  as  the  “Quaker  College”)  he 
studied  law,  and  then  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  shipping  firm  of  Webster 
&  Company.  Then  he  became  a  soli¬ 
citor  for  the  American  Exchange  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  which  also  col¬ 
lapsed.  In  1864  he  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Equitable,  with  a  message  from 
his  father  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Hyde  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to 
come  into  the  office  of  the  Equitable 
temporarily  to  aid  in  the  actuarial 
work  connected  with  the  Society’s  first 
dividend  to  policyholders — the  first  and 
only  five-year  dividend  ever  declared 
bv  the  Society.  It  subsequently  put  its 
insurance  on  the  annual  dividend  basis. 
But  the  connection  was  not  temporary, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  became  general  book¬ 
keeper  and  accountant  of  the  Society. 


Lewis  &  Gender,  of  Brooklyn,  have 
been  appointed  agents  of  the  Employ¬ 
ers’  Liability  in  that  borough. 


November  5.  1915. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


FORM  TALK- IT-OVER  CLUB 

HOME  OFFICE  MEN  TO  MEET 


G.  Z.  DAY  PROMOTED 


Interesting  Luncheon  at  Underwriters’ 
Club  of  New  York — Specials 
Also  Present 


Special  of  Crum  &  Foster  Companies 
Goes  to  Home  Office — W.  E.  New¬ 
man  Succeeds  Him 


The  story  current  on  William  Street 
that  the  head  accountant  of  a  fire  in¬ 
surance  company  who  had  been  with 
one  company  for  forty-five  years  and 
did  not  know  the  head  accountant  of 
another  company  who  had  seen  forty 
years’  service  in  a  building  a  block 
away  is  hard  to  duplicate  in  the  under¬ 
writing  end.  Yet,  there  are  a  great 
many  company  men  who  have  never 
met  each  other,  despite  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  committee  meetings  and  other 
events  which  throw  insurance  men  to¬ 
gether.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  business  is  becoming  so  highly 
specialized  that  there  is  not  much  op¬ 
portunity  for  men  handling  New  Eng¬ 
land  business,  for  instance,  to  meet 
those  handling  Western  or  Southern, 
or  Middle  Department  affairs. 

That  there  are  dozens  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  men  of  ability  who  would  enjoy 
meeting  each  other  at  lunch  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  who  have  not  been  thrown 
much  into  contact  with  each  other,  was 
evidently  the  idea  of  a  man  who  ar¬ 
ranged  a  luncheon  party  at  the  Under¬ 
writers  Club  of  New  York  on  Friday 
of  last  week. 


The  Williamsburgh  City,  North  River 
and  United  States  have  transferred 
George  Z.  Day,  Pennsylvania  special, 
to  the  home  office  and  have  appointed 
William  E.  Newman  to  take  his  place. 
In  a  letter  to  agents  the  companies 
say: 

^  “We  take  pleasure  in  advising  that 
George  Z.  Day,  our  special  agent  for 
your  territory,  has  been  advanced  to 
an  underwriting  department  manager¬ 
ship  at  the  home  office.  In  his  place 
we  are  appointing  Mr.  William  E.  New¬ 
man,  who  has  been  handling  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland  business  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  field. 

“We  trust  the  new  arrangement  will 
prove  equally  satisfactory  as  the  old, 
and  thank  you  for  giving  Mr.  Newman 
the  support  and  courtesy  you  have  so 
uniformly  extended  to  Mr.  Day.” 

B.  C.  Scudder,  of  the  home  office, 
will  accompany  Mr.  Newman  next 
week  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  larger 
agents. 


BUFFALO  PREMIUMS  $2,300,000 


A  List  of  Guests 

At  the  luncheon  were  company  offi¬ 
cials,  departmental  managers,  State 
agents  and  special  agents.  Among  the 
guests  were  J.  A.  Swinnerton,  Conti¬ 
nental;  O.  E.  Lane,  Yorkshire;  C.  B 
G.  Gaillard,  General  Fire;  J.  E.  Curtis, 
Phoenix  of  London;  George  K.  Clarke, 
Home  of  New  York;  B.  C.  Scudder, 
North  River;  Fred  Sherman,  Sun; 
Lawrence  Breen,  National,  and  Charles 
F.  Enderly,  New  York  Underwriters’ 
Agency. 

It  was  immediately  decided  that 
shop  talk  should  not  be  barred,  and 
among  the  interesting  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  were  recent  developments  in 
moving  picture  studio  hazards,  coun¬ 
try  estate  fires,  unprotected  business, 
hazards  in  plants  making  munitions 
ot  war  and  experience  on  unprotected 
business  controlled  by  New  York  City 
agents. 

As  a  result  of  the  lunch  a  Talk-It- 
Over  Club  was  launched,  which  will 
meet  about  once  a  month. 


This  Includes  Tonawanda — L.  &  L. 
G.,  Home,  Aetna  and  Hartford 
Four  Leaders 


In  talking  of  Buffalo  premiums  a' 
leading  agent  of  that  city  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  this  week: 

“The  fire  premium  income  of  the 
Buffalo  Board,  which  includes  Tona 
wanda,  is  approximately  $2,300,000. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  business 
written,  in  this  territory,  through  non¬ 
board  companies,  of  which  we  have  no 
specific  record  and,  of  course,  a  large 
volume  written  through  channels  other 
than  the  regular  board  agency  channel. 

“We  have  no  means,  at  hand,  to 
more  than  make  an  estimate  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various 
companies.  If  I  were  to  guess  I  should 
say  the  L.  L.  &  G-.  Home,  Aetna  and 
Hartford.  These  four  are  probably  the 
leaders.  No  records  are  kept  in  Buf-; 
falo  that  would  give  us  any  informa-' 
tion  on  this  matter.” 


THE  SYRACUSE  INJUNCTION 


WILL  ELECT  F.  A.  DEWICK 


Question  at  Issue  Involved  Soliciting 
of  Renewals — Statement  By 
Charles  M.  McGuire 


Boston  Board’s  Annual  Meeting — 
Member  of  Dewick  &  Flanders — 

J.  H.  Carney  Vice-President 


Boston,  Nov.  3. — Unless  all  prece¬ 
dents  fail  Frank  A.  Dewick,  of  the 
agency  of  Dewick  &  Flanders,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Queen  and  other  compa¬ 
nies,  will  be  elected  president  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at 
its  annual  meeting  next  week.  Mr. 
Dewick  has  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  nominating  committee  for 
the  chief  honor,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  whisper  of  any  dissenting 
voice.  The  other  officers  nominated 
are  as  follows:  Vice-president,  J.  H. 
Carney,  Kaler,  Carney  &  Liffler;  secre¬ 
tary,  F.  Elliot  Cabot;  treasurer,  A. 
Jarratt  Lewis.  Executive  committee: 
F  H.  Battilana,  Pennsylvania;  W.  A. 
Muller,  Wm.  A.  Muller  &  Co.;  and  W. 
H  Rogers,  Rogers  &  Howes.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  W.  B.  Henderson,  John 
C.  Paige  &  Co.  and  Charles  Haas, 
Charles  Haas  &  Co. 


The  facts  in  some  recent  litigation 
in  Syracuse  are  given  as  follows  by 
Charles  M.  McGuire,  of  the  Syracuse 
Fire  office: 

‘  The  Syracuse  Fire  Office  purchased 
the  renewals  of  the  Agency  of  Mc- 
Keough  &  Dunn,  Inc.,  of  this  city,  and 
paid  for  the  same.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  Company  of  ‘McKeough  &  Dunn, 
Inc.,’  and  an  officer,  Edward  P.  Dunn, 
went  to  work  for  another  insurance 
agency  and  attempted  to  solicit  the  re¬ 
newals  of  the  McKeough  &  Dunn,  Inc., 
Agency.  This  office  procured  an  in¬ 
junction  some  weeks  ago  restraining 
him  from  so  doing.  A  few  days  ago 
Mr.  Dunn’s  attorney  made  a  motion  to 
have  the  injunction  vacated,  and  his 
motion  was  denied  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Ross,  who  also  taxed  Mr.  Dunn 
the  costs  of  $10.” 


TALKS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Boyd  F.  Maize  discussed  fire  insur¬ 
ance  in  a  talk  before  the  students  of 
the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.),  High  School  a 
few  days  ago.  Part  of  the  talk  was 
confined  to  tornado  insurance. 
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GOOD  AGENTS 

in  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having  - 
ampie  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management, 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate  i 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the  I 

NATIONAL  UNION 

a  company  whose  operations  have  been  conspicuous  for  fair  ' 
dealing,  whose  loss  paying  record— both  conflagration  and  rou-  f, 
tine— has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the  1 
highest  sense  of  honor.  1 


l§)  Its  efficiency  and  agency  co-operation  have  merited  the 

(§|  permanent  support  of  4000  Agents. 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and 
il  reap  the  benefit  of 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
H  Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars. 


SCHAEFER&SHEVLIN 

Announce  their  appointment  as 

GENERAL  AGENTS  of  the 

DUBUQUE  FIRE 
and  MARINE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

for  NewYork  and  Suburban  territory.  They  will  have  unexcelled 
facilities  for  accommodating  the  brokers  at  their  new  quarters, 

No.  2  LIBERTY  STREET 


TELEPHONE  JOHN  2312 


Statement  Home  Office,  January,  1915 

Assets  $1,648,410  Liabilities  $1,034,372 

Policyholders’  Surplus,  $614,038 
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u^.„  JF  A  VETERAN  AGENT 


CAREER  OF  STEPHEN  C.  BULL 


Watertown  Agency  to  Be  Continued 
By  Junior  Partner — Strong  List 
of  Companies  Represented 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2. — Stephen 
C.  Bull,  a  fire  insurance  agent  for  many 
years,  died  here  a  few  days  ago,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  accident  on  September  22. 
The  agency  will  be  continued  by  the 
junior  partner  under  the  same  name, 
S.  C.  Bull  &  Co.  The  companies  repre¬ 
sented  are  Aachen  &  Munich,  Pro- 
vidence-Washingtou-,  Fidelity-Phenix, 
Commonwealth,  St.  Paul,  German-Alli¬ 
ance,  Rochester-German  Underwriters, 
Queen  and  Connecticut. 

Commenced  as  Clerk 

Mr.  Bull  was  born  in  Hebron,  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  December  1,  1819,  ob¬ 
taining  a  district  school  education,  and 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  commenced  a 
clerkship  in  his  father’s  store  at  He¬ 
bron,  continuing  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  21.  Following  this  he  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  in  New  York  City.  Profiting  by 
his  metropolitan  experiences  he  opened 
his  father’s  store  in  Hebron  in  1844,  at 
the  age  of  25  years,  and  continued  in 
the  mercantile  business  there  and  in 
village  of  Lansingburgh  until  1852.  Mr. 
Bull  then  removed  to  Orwell,  Vt.,  be¬ 
coming  cashier  of  the  Farmers  Bank 
of  that  place.  Resigning  in  1863  he 
opened  a  hardware  store  in  Whitehall, 
N.  Y„  afterward  engaging  in  banking 
and  insurance. 

At  the  age  of  65,  in  1884,  he  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  as  the  first  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Mechanicville, 
N  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1886 
when  he  purchased  the  old  Saratoga 
County  bank  building  in  Waterford 
and  removed  to  this  village  to  continue 
a  useful  and  honored  business  career. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Bull  was  his 
nephew,  Frank  F.  Follet,  and  they 
started  the  banking  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  S.  C.  Bull  &  Co.,  which 
still  continues  and  will  be  maintained 
without  interruption.  Mr.  Bull’s  de¬ 
mise  closed  a  life  of  thirty-one  years 
or  active  employment  and  mercantile 
business  followed  by  forty-four  years 
ot  service  as  a  bank  cashier  and  bank¬ 
er,  which  is  indeed  an  enviable  record. 
The  retention  of  his  faculties,  and  his 
ability  to  attend  to  business  daily  until 
his  accident,  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Bull 
to  his  being  temperate  in  all  things 
and  that  he  had  not  burned  the  candle 
at  both  ends. 

Mr.  Bull  lived  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
date  and  never  missed  voting  at  an 
election  since  reaching  his  majority. 
At  Orwell,  Vt.,  in  President  Buchanan’s 
administration  Mr.  Bull  served  the 
community  as  postmaster,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Whitehall  the  citizens 
elected  him  supervisor  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  terms. 


TOGETHER  AGAIN 


Louis  Schaefer  and  George  A.  Shevlin, 
as  Schaefer  &  Shevlin,  Become 
General  Agents  of  Dubuque 


In  another  column  of  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  is  an  announcement  ot 
the  appointment  of  Schaefer  &  Shevlin 
(Louis  Schaefer  and  George  A.  Shev¬ 
lin)  as  general  agents  of  the  Dubuque 
Fire  &  Marine  for  New  York  and  su¬ 
burban  territory.  This  appointment 
serves  as  a  re-union  of  two  young  men 
brought  up  in  the  business  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  on  William  street,  both  having 
been  associated  together  for  a  good 
many  years  in  the  oflice  of  T.  Y.  Brown 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Schaefer  entered  the  insurance 


business  in  the  office  of  H.  C.  Plass, 
who  was  at  that  time  an  agent  of  the 
Franklin  Fire.  He  left  that  office  to  go 
with  the  late  T.  Y.  Brown,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  leaving  the  Brown 
office  on  June  15,  1915,  to  enter  the 
agency  business  on  his  own  account  as 
representative  of  the  Dubuque  Fire  & 
Marine. 

Mr.  Shevlin  started  in  the  insurance 
business  with  T.  Y.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
was  with  that  office  for  about  twelve 
years.  He  left  to  go  with  the  North¬ 
western  National  Fire  as  special  agent 
for  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pittsburgh,  and  has  held 
that  position  for  the  past  five  years. 
He  succeeded  in  making  a  splendid 
record  for  the  Northwestern  National 
in  that  field  and  leaves  the  company’s 
services  with  the  regret  of  the  officials. 

The  headquarters  of  this  new  agency 
club  will  be  located  at  2  Liberty  street, 
where  new  offices  have  been  fitted  up, 
affording  ample  facilities  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  their  business.  Mr.  Schaefer 
removed  his  office  from  No.  1  Liberty 
street  to  the  new  quarters  this  week. 


DOMINGE’S  STANDARDS 


Book  of  Illustrations  Showing  How  to 
Avoid  Fire  in  Various 
Hazards 


Charles  C.  Dominge,  inspector  of  No. 
1  Liberty  street,  representative  of  the 
German-American,  Phoenix  of  Hartford, 
German-Alliance  and  Springfield  F.  & 
M„  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
booklet  of  prints  to  aid  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  hazard.  This  little 
booklet  consists  of  many  pages  of  pen 
and  ink  illustrations,  and  is  issued 
with  the  compliments  of  the  German- 
American. 

Standards  are  illustrated  for  certain 
features  in  sprinklered  risks,  for  chim¬ 
ney  construction,  for  the  use  of  ben¬ 
zine,  for  coal  stoves,  for  show  window 
and  cornice  communications,  for  low 
gas  stoves,  for  piers  and  pillars,  for 
skylights  and  for  numerous  other 
things.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  on 
a  large  scale,  so  that  the  requisite 
standards  can  be  seen  in  a  glance. 


MUST  SEGREGATE  STUDIOS 


Fact  Again  Emphasized  by  Fire  in 
Building  on  Lower  West  Side, 
New  York 


The  importance  of  segregating  mo¬ 
tion  picture  studios  and  factories,  and 
the  necessity  for  automatic  sprinklers 
in  connection  therewith,  was  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the 
film  factory  at  213  West  26th  street, 
New  York,  furnished  exceptionally  in¬ 
flammable  fuel  for  a  fire  which  appar¬ 
ently  originated  on  the  premises  of 
another  occupant.  The  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  says: 

"The  importance  of  using  partitions 
made  of  fire  resisting  materials  to  en¬ 
close  rooms  in  which  inflammable  mo¬ 
tion  picture  films  are  being  handled, 
was  demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  the 
metal  partitions  on  wooden  studs  used 
to  enclose  the  printing,  perforating 
and  developing  rooms  on  the  4th  floor. 

“The  desirability  of  providing  a  sep¬ 
arate  metal  container  for  each  reel  of 
film  was  indicated  by  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  damage  to  films  in  in¬ 
dividual  metal  cans,  as  compared  to 
the  damage  to  films  without  such  cans 
stored  under  like  conditions  in  cabinets 
or  other  containers. 

“This  fire  is  another  example  of  the 
effect  of  unprotected  and  poorly  pro¬ 
tected  floor  openings,  showing  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  fire  communicates 
from  one  floor  to  another  through  such 
openings.’ 


SMOKE  AND  CINDER  CLUB 

The  Smoke  and  Cinder  Club  will 
meet  in  Pittsburgh  on  November  8. 
The  speaker  will  be  E.  J.  Hollister,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  fire  insurance  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Bradstreet  Co. 


ARREST  IN  AUTO  CASE 


W.  L.  Beckorn,  of  Flmira,  Charged  in 
New  York  With  Making  Fraud¬ 
ulent  Claim 


Wesley  L.  Beckorn,  53  years  old,  a 
salesman  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  held  in 
$7,500  bail  before  Magistrate  Cobb  in 
the  Tombs  Court  on  a  charge  of  sub¬ 
mitting  a  fraudulent  claim  of  $3,840 
on  a  Pierce  Arrow  automobile  which 
was  destroyed  in  a  fire  on  March  20. 
Several  days  previous  to  the  fire  he  in¬ 
sured  the  machine  in  the  Aetna  Liabil¬ 


ity  Insurance  Company.  His  proof  of 
loss  stated  that  the  machine  was  worth 
$6,100,  that  the  license  number  was 
11,830,  and  that  the  model  was  of  the 
year  1913. 

On  investigation,  it  is  alleged,  the 
insurance  officials  discovered  the 
license  number  given  by  Beckorn  to 
be  that  of  a  physician  living  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  They  charge  that  the  real 
number  of  Beckorn’s  machine  was 
7,288,  and  that  it  was  a  1910  model 
bought  for  $500.  Beckorn  was  arrest¬ 
ed  by  Detective  Hughes  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Squad. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . J  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  i,553.593-oi 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . Ji®. 049,425-44 

H  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas, 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

iHrmt  National  3\n 
^Insurant*  Gin. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


November  5.  1915. 
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LOSS  RATIOS  OF  150  PER  CENT 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  JOINS 


HAIL 


WRITING 


EXPERIENCE 


Some  of  the  Larger  Companies  Have 
Bad  Year — Tobacco  Business 
Unprofitable 


Latest  Addition  to  Re-Insurance  Clear¬ 
ing  House — Only  One  Large 
Loss  So  Far 


Reports  made  by  the  principal  com¬ 
panies  writing  hail  insurance  show 
conclusively  that  in  the  States  where 
this  class  of  insurance  is  largely  writ¬ 
ten  upon  growing  grain,  the  loss  ratio 
has  been  extremely  heavy  this  year, 
says  Best's  Insurance  News.  There 
are  some  exceptions,  and  several  ot 
the  smaller  companies  active  in  the 
large  Western  grain-growing  States  re¬ 
port  figures  showing  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  but  most  of  the  companies  have 
had  a  very  bad  experience.  Some  of 
the  large  companies  which  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  past  in  writing 
hail  insurance  advise  us  that  the  losses 
will  run  all  the  way  up  to  150  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums. 

In  Canada  three  companies  writing 
considerable  business  report  profits, 
but  one  underwriter  there  familiar 
with  the  hail  insurance  situation  pre¬ 
dicts  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
companies  writing  hail  insurance  in 
Canada  will  show  a  profit  this  year  on 
that  class  of  business,  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  several  will  show  losses. 

A  number  of  companies  write  hail 
insurance  only  on  tobacco,  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  insures  only  growing  tobacco  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  This  business 
appears  to  have  been  unprofitable  in 
New  England  this  year,  but  to  have 
shown  a  favorable  result  in  Kentucky. 

(A  mutual  company  reports  that  in 
Texas  hail  losses  will  run  all  the  way 
up  to  ten  times  the  premium  income, 
the  destruction  by  hail  having  been 
many  times  as  great  as  the  normal 
loss. 


The  Fire  Association  is  the  latest 
company  to  join  the  Re-insurance 
Clearing  House. 

It  is  reported  that  the  record  to  date 
of  the  new  Clearing  House  is  unusu¬ 
ally  fortunate,  and  that  there  has  been 
only  one  bad  loss,  the  Carney’s  Point 
risk. 

Some  companies  in  the  Clearing 
House  say  that  they  have  been  having 
some  trouble  in  making  second  con¬ 
tracts,  the  agreement  with  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House  being  to  give  it  the  first 
cessions.  No  business  in  congested 
districts  is  taken. 


AUTOMOBILE  FIRE  SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE 

VULCAN  INSURANCE  CO. 

89  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK 


MEET  IN  SYRACUSE 


Companies’  Committee  Discusses  Vari¬ 
ous  Questions  of  Interest  to 
Agents  in  New  York  State 


Members  of  the  companies’  New  York 
State  Committee  met  in  Syracuse  on 
November  4  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
Ralph  G.  Potter,  it  is  reported  that 
there  was  a  discussion  of  dwelling 
rates  and  forms;  and,  also,  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  of  a  further  extension  of 
the  term  rule  to  include  certain  plants 
which  have  in  the  past  been  written 
only  for  one  year.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  opposition  to  the  extension  being 
granted. 


INSURANCE  MEN  IN  POLITICS 

A  review  of  the  election  day  returns 
reveals  the  names  of  the  following  in¬ 
surance  men  who  were  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  communities  and,  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly: 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  re-elected  to  the  Assembly 
from  Putnam  County. 

William  T.  Simpson,  father  of  the 
Simpson  Bill  No.  681,  prohibiting  the 
designation  of  brokers  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  re-elected  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  from  the  12th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Kings  County. 

George  R.  Brennan,  former  chairman 
of  the  As~emb!y  Insurance  Committee, 
re-elected  to  that  body. 

H.  iA.  Murphy,  an  agent,  elected  to 
the  Assembly  from  Suffolk  County. 

Harry  W.  Barnard,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Spectator  Co.,  succeeds  the 
late  John  F.  Bailey  in  charge  of  the 
field  work  of  that  paper. 


TO  ASSIST  FEDERATION 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  Wednesday,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Association  with 
the  Insurance  Federation  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  considered  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  approved  which  will  be 
brought  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  17th. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  at 
the  meeting  on  the  question  of  the 
loss  committee  engaging  a  salaried  ad¬ 
juster.  Action  thereon  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  use 
such  of  his  time  as  was  required  in 
assisting  -the.  Federation  work. 

INSTRUCTION  ON  SCHEDULES 

Harrison  Law,  secretary  of  the  Fire 
Brokers’  Association,  is  forming  his 
classes  to  take  up  instruction  on  fire 
schedules  as  used  by  the  New  York 
F  re  Insurance  Exchange.  These 
classes  will  be  held  twice  a  week, 
probably  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  instructors  will  be 
James  O.  Waite  and  W.  A.  Mull,  of  the 
Bui’ding  and  Sanitary  Inspection 
Company.  The  enrollment  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  thirty  with  a  tuition  fee  of  $15. 

The  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York  is  in  receipt  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  non-resident  membership  from 
Klee,  Rogers  &  Co.,  general  agents 
and  brokers  in  Chicago. 


Automobile  Rates 

On  gasoline  power  private  pleasure  automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles 
such  as  delivery  wagons  and  trucks  based  on  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Original  List  Prices 


NOTE :  Limit*  of  amount  of  in  urance  include 
equipment,  but  not  additional  bodies.  ee  addi¬ 

tional  Equipment  and  Additional  Bodies  rules. 

Rates  for  policy 

INCLUDING 

theft  and 
va’uation  clauses 

Rates  for  policy 

COVERING 
Fire  Hazard 
only 

This  year  and  next  year  models  in  hands  of  original 
owner 

Original  List  Price— $3,500  and  over . 

Original  List  Price- $1,500  to  $3,499 . 

Original  List  Price  -  $70 1  to  $1,499 . 

1.20% 

1.30% 

1.50% 

Min.  Prem.  $7.50 

i% 
i% 
i  % 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Insure  for  not  more  than  90%  of  cost  nor  less  than  70%  of 
Original  List  Price. 

Last  year  models  in  hands  of  original  owner  'One 
year  old) 

Original  List  Price — $3,500  and  over . 

1.20% 

1.50% 

2  25% 

Min.  Prem.  $10.00 

Insure  for  not  more  than  80%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  List  Price — $1,500  to  $3,499  . 

Insure  not  more  than  70%  nor  less  than  50% 

Original  Lit  Price— $701  to  $1,499  . 

1  A 

1  % 

1.75% 

Min.  Prem.  $5.00 

Insure  for  not  more  than  60%  nor  less  than  50% 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  RATE  SHEET 

We  Invite  Your  Patronage 
Liberal  Adjustments  Prompt  Settlements 


WILL  MANUFACTURE  FUZES 

The  companies  are  now  writing  the 
line  of  the  International  Arms  &  Fuze 
Co.  (this  is  the  company’s  own  spelling 
of  fuse),  which  will  manufacture  time 
fuzes  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The  line 
will  foot  about  .$1,00 0,00 0,  and  the  risk 
has  been  inspected  by  many  specials. 

STRANGE  ANOMALIES 

“It  certainly  is  a  strange  anomaly 
that  New  Jersey,  having  gone  upon 
record  during  the  recent  Democratic 
administration  as  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  trusts,  should  have  at  the  very  same 
session,  legalized  the  biggest  and  worst 
trust  that  has  ever  afflicted  New 
Jersey.” 

Emerson  Richards,  of  Atlantic  City, 
and  of  the  legislature,  is  talking  about 


the  Ramsay  law  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

The  Ramsay  act  presents  the  strange 
anomaly  in  the  business  world  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  small  business  man  as  fair  a 
deal  as  the  large  one. 


The  Multiple  Agency  Committee  of 
the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Newark 
consists  of  Frank  Heller,  John  J.  Craw¬ 
ley,  R.  S.  Stedman,  E.  A.  Lyon  and  A. 
II.  Hassinger. 


Brokers’  certificates  have  been  issued 
by  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  to  William  L.  B.  Hobart,  158 
Montague  street,  Brooklyn;  John  J. 
Hoeskle,  Inc.,  650  Ninth  avenue,  New 
York;  Patsey  Paradise,  320  Fulton 
street,  Jamaica;  Sigmund  Reiss,  457 
East  Ninth  street,  Brooklyn;  Max 
Rothschild,  1  Liberty  street,  New 
York;  William  W.  White,  39  North 
avenue.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  George 
F  Griffiths,  19  Liberty  street  ;  Alfred 
C.  Wakefield,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522.^05.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  hiad 
office  in  Liverpool 


u.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14,783,618.69 
Surplus,  ....  4,822.155.49 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3,239,49 1 .00 

Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  1,427.290.00 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904  1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 
Condon 
-  Globe 
Insurance 

ciimceD 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Paid  in  the  United  States 

HENRY  W.  EATON.  MANAGER 
w.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANACER 
WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


MORAY  ON  NEW  BANK  POLICY 


WHY  LLOYDS’  IDEA  WAS  TAKEN 


Vice-President  of  Hartford  Indemnity 
Tells  History  of  Blanket 
Contract 


Norman  R.  Moray,  general  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity, 
has  written  interestingly  of  the  reas¬ 
ons  for  the  duplication  by  a  group  of 
American  companies  of  the  London 
Lloyd’s  blanket  policy  covering  bank 
against  embezzlers,  against  burglars 
and  against  burglary  robbers.  His 
statement  in  part  follows: 

“Probably  the  first  time  bonding  was 
carried  on  commercially  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  but  this 
was  a  combination  of  a  fidelity  bond 
and  a  burglary  insurance  policy  pro¬ 
tecting  householders  of  London  against 
their  servants  as  well  as  the  army  ol 
burglars  and  thugs,  graduates  of  the 
school  of  some  ‘Fagin’  as  depicted  by 
Dickens,  who  nightly  emerged  from 
Whitechapel  into  the  residential  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city. 

“In  the  United  States  the  first  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  of  surety  bonds  being 
issued  for  a  premium  is  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1865,  when  the  New 
York  Legislature  passed  an  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  the  formation  of  companies 
to  guarantee  the  honesty  of  persons  in 
positions  of  trust.  From  that  time 
until  virtually  the  present  date  there 
has  been  very  little  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  business  has 
been  conducted,  although  the  premi¬ 
ums  on  fidelity  and  other  surety  bonds 
in  this  country  alone  are  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  per 
year. 

“Burglary  insurance  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent  was  not  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercially  until  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  the  premiums  on  that 
branch  of  the  business  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000,000  per  year. 

“One  of  the  largest  sources  of  premi¬ 
ums  on  fidelity  bonds  and  burglary  in¬ 
surance  is  the  State  and  national 
banks  of  the  country.  The  American 
stock  companies  in  furnishing  the 
banks  this  protection  have  treated  fi¬ 
delity  bonds  and  burglary  insurance 
as  two  separate  branches  of  insurance. 
They  have  issued  fidelity  bonds  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  honesty  of  employes,  for 
which  a  premium  was  charged,  and  is¬ 
sued  a  separate  and  distinct  document 
in  the  form  of  a  burglary  insurance 
policy,  which  protected  the  banks 
against  burglars  and  highwaymen,  for 
which  a  separate  premium  was  also 
charged.  These  two  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance,  however,  merely  protected  the 
bank  against  dishonesty,  either  by  their 
own  employes  under  the  fidelity  bond 
or  by  those  not  their  employes  under 
the  burglary  policy,  and  even  in  the 
latter  instance  it  only  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  where  there  was  evidence  of 
a  burglary,  the  mere  disappearance  of 
the  property  by  means  of  theft  not  be¬ 
ing  included  in  the  coverage.” 

Some  few  years  ago  London  Lloyds  began 
selling  in  this  country  (in  a  great  many  cases 
surreptitiously  because  it  was  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  many  States)  a  blanket  policy 
which  insured  the  bank  against  embezzlement 
by  its  employes,  against  loss  by  burglary 
from  outsiders,  against  loss  by  highway  rob¬ 
bery  if  an  employe  was  conveying  its  money 
or  securities  upon  the  public  streets,  against 
loss  by  the  mere  disappearance  of  its  prop¬ 
erty,  and  in  fact,  practically  agreed  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  bank  against  loss  of  its  money 
or  securities  no  matter  how  sustained;  and 
they  sold  this  insurance  for  a  premium  not 
quite  as  great  as  the  combined  premiums  for 
burglary  insurance  and  fidelity  bonds  as  is¬ 
sued  by  the  American  companies. 

The  American  companies,  basing  their  con¬ 
clusions  on  their  own  statistics,  have  never 
believed  such  a  policy  at  anywhere  near  the 
Lloyds’  rate  could  be  issued  without  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  tremendous  losses  to  the  insuring 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Lloyds  were 
writing  all  of  this  business  they  could  get 
and  increasing  their  income  each  year.  The 
only  conclusion  which  the  American  companies 
could  draw  was  that  our  statistics  were  all 


wrong  or  the  Lloyds  were  crazy.  Lately,  how¬ 
ever,  several  of  the  American  underwriters 
have  been  wondering  if  the  size  of  the  Lloyds’ 

fiolicy  (which  by  the  way  is  issued  only  in 
arge  amounts,  thereby  carrying  a  substantial 
premium)  was  not  responsible  for  the  seem¬ 
ing  profit  the  Lloyds  were  obviously  making 
out  of  the  business,  but  as  no  American  com¬ 
pany  had  any  premium  income  to  start  with 
and  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  a  plunge, 
as  it  were,  incurring  the  possibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  $100,000  loss  before  the  premium  income 
had  reached  but  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
it  seemed  that  Lloyds  would  forever  have  a 
monopoly  of  this  business.  Added  to  this  con¬ 
dition  was  the  fact  that  the  American  banks 
had  been  clamoring  for  this  form  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  in  many  instances  were  buying  it 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  their  States  for  Lloyds  to  sell 
such  a  policy. 

We  believe  we  have  solved  the  difficulty — 
at  least,  we  will  know  from  our  own  sta¬ 
tistics  whether  or  not  this  form  of  policy  can 
be  issued  indefinitely.  The  Hartford  A.  & 
I.  Co.  has  joined  with  four  others  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  casualty  and  surety 
companies  in  America  in  issuing  a  policy  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Lloyds  whereby  each  company  will 
carry  one-fifth  of  the  obligation,  whether  it 
be  large  or  small.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  syndicate  will  not  issue  policies  in 
amounts  less  than  $25,000  nor  more  than  $125,- 
000,  thereby  rendering  the  individual  com¬ 
pany’s  maximum  loss  under  any  one  pol¬ 
icy  $25,000. 

*  *  * 

Brokers  Issue  a  Bulletin 

The  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New 
York  has  begun  the  issue  of  a  bulletin. 
The  first  article  deals  with  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  brokers’  clerks,  saying  that  all 
employes  of  brokers’  offices  who  solicit 
business  must  be  licensed. 

Another  interesting  article  discusses 
the  Insurance  Federations,  concluding 
as  follows: 

“It  is  hoped  that  in  view  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  slogan  (that  of  being  averse 
to  State  insurance),  that  a  material 
increase  in  the  membership  will  now 
be  made,  particularly  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fire  line,  who  hereto¬ 
fore  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  unde¬ 
termined  in  their  allegiance  to  this 

important  cause.” 

*  *  * 

Write  Ogden  Mills  Residence 

B.  M.  Crosthwaite  &  Co.  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  line  of  about  one  million  on  the 
beautiful  home  of  Ogden  Mills  at 
Staatsburg,  near  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Government  Insures 

Hugh  Robinson,  of  the  Aetna  Acci¬ 
dent,  recently  placed  an  interesting 
fire  insurance  line,  being  $52,500  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  San  Domingo  customs 
house,  the  assured  being  the  General 
Receiver  of  Dominican  customs.  The 
insurance  covers  office  building  and  a 
private  residence,  and  was  written  by 
the  Union  of  London. 

It  is  not  customary,  of  course,  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  in¬ 
sure. 

*  *  * 

Solicitor  For  Phoenix 

Jules  V.  Dumas  has  been  appointed 
solicitor  for  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
and  will  call  upon  brokers. 


GET  WESTERN  FOR  BROOKLYN 

A.  J.  Corsa  &  Son  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Brooklyn  agents  of  the  Western  As¬ 
surance  of  Toronto.  This  agency  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Brooklyn  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  Queen  and  the  Royal.  It 
succeeds  C.  H'.  Bainbridge  as  Brooklyn 
agent  of  the  Western. 


CONGESTED  DISTRICT 


“What  Has  Become  of  It?”  Asks  Fire 
Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York 


In  its  recent  bulletin  the  Fire  Brok¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  makes 
the  following  comment  regarding  the 
congested  district  of  New  York  City: 

There  are  a  few  old  cranks  still  in 
the  brokerage  business,  and  one  of 
them  would  like  to  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  so-called  “Congested  Dis¬ 
trict”  in  this  city. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  placing  a  line  of  half-a-mil- 
lion  dollars  on  any  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  dry  goods  district.  Then, 
in  1906,  the  companies  discovered  a 
“Congested  District,”  and  reduced 
their  line  limit  from  $25,000  or  $30,000 
to  $2,500  or  $5,000,  with  a  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  line  in  some  company  fitted 
out  with  favorable  re-insurance  con¬ 
tracts;  but  now  the  “Congested  Dis¬ 
trict”  fear  seems  to  have  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  and  the  companies  are 
rather  solicitous  to  grab  the  whole  line 
when  a  broker  appears  with  a  binder 
for  $25,000.  All  of  which  leads  us  to 
ask:  What  has  become  of  the  “Con¬ 
gested  District?” 


CHURCH  INSURANCE 


Baltimore  Minister  Says  It’s  a  Great 
Mistake  Not  to  Be  Adequately 
Covered 


A  strong  plea  for  the  protection  of 
church  property  by  adequate  insurance 
has  been  written  for  the  “Hartford 
Agent,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Wilson,  of 
Baltimore,  who  says  in  part: 

“From  time  to  time  and  with  surpris¬ 
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ing  frequency  the  Church  press  is 
called  upon  to  detail  the  loss  some 
Church  building  has  suffered  by  the 
devastating  effect  of  a  fire.  Usually 
these  notices  close  with  the  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  carried  was  entirely  inadequate, 
and  church  men  are  appealed  to,  by  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  well  as  private  letter, 
to  contribute  to  the  re-erection  of  the 
burned  property.  This  has  come  at 
such  short  intervals  as  to  be  embar¬ 
rassing,  especially  to  one  with  small 
means,  and  causes  him  to  wonder 
whether  there  are  any  original  build¬ 
ings  yet  standing. 


INDEPENDENT  OF  POLITICS? 

There  are  still  good  folk  in  Boston 
who  believe  that  its  Fire  Department 
is  run  independently  of  City  Hall  poli¬ 
tics.  Let  them  read  this  from  last 
Monday’s  Boston  Globe: 

At  a  special  meeting  to-day  of 
the  directors  of  the  Officers’  Club 
of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  a 
resolution  was  passed  opposing 
the  recall  of  Mayor  Curley. 


“  The  Leading  Ftre  Insurance  Company 
in  America.'' 


CASH  ^CAPITAL'  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY.  Marine  Secretary 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 


security  of  its  policy.  , 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  .  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSISTS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  Z54.S00.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,066.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  3S.387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Asaets  . 4,602.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


30,278.41 

244,603.01 

18,646.20 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


November  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  THE  LOSS  COMMITTEE 

Extracts  From  a  Paper  Read  By  Allan  E.  Clough,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Loss  and  Adjustments,  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


You  may  be  interested  to  hear  of  a 
few  of  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the 
loss  claims  which  we  have  specially 
investigated  or  contested.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  looking  into  a  cigar  factory 
fire  we  felt  sure  that  the  evidence  of 
the  debris  and  remaining  stock  did  not 
justify  assured’s  claim  of  values.  We 
suspected  the  assured  of  having  taken 
out  a  large  amount  of  stock  and  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  setting  of  the  fire,  for  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  out  of  town  and 
too  far  away  to  have  set  it  himself. 
We  finally  found  that  a  gang  of  toughs 
bad  succeeded  in  having  one  of  their 
number  secreted  in  the  building  when 
it  was  locked  up  Saturday  afternoon, 
that  he  and  his  confederates  had  re¬ 
moved  many  thousand  cigars,  taking 
them  out  of  the  rear  window  opening 
onto  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building, 
and  had  then  set  the  place  on  fire. 

Maintained  a  “Fence” 

That  the  cigars  had  been  taken  to 
a  top  floor  loft  three  buildings  away, 
which  they  had  rented  through  a  man 
known  to  the  police  as  a  “fence,”  but 
who  had  fitted  up  his  rooms  as  a  bro¬ 
ker  and  commission  merchant  for  vari¬ 
ous  goods,  of  which  he  had  very  few, 
but  which  allowed  him  to  take  in  and 
send  out  boxes  without  attracting  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  The  cigars  were  packed 
there  in  cases  and  sent  to  a  somewhat 
notorious  storage  warehouse,  and  from 
there  this  gang  attempted  to  dispose 
of  the  cigars.  We  recovered  a  large 
part  of  the  cigars  and  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  cut  down  the  actual 
fire  loss  claim  about  two-thirds  and 
to  convict  and  send  to  States  Prison 
three  of  the  gang. 

An  Aeroplane  Propeller  in  Court 

Another  case  was  that  of  an  art 
dealer  and  picture  framer  who  raised 
the  amounts  of  and  changed  the  dates 
on  various  bills  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  he  presented  as  showing  his  pur¬ 
chases.  He  showed  book  entries  for 
these  transactions,  including  checks 
and  stubs  which  seemed  to  prove  that 
these  bills  had  been  paid  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  business,  some  of  the 
checks  being  drawn  to  cash,  alleged 
for  the  convenience  of  the  person's, 
from  the  whom  the  goods  had  been 
bought;  but  the  needed  endorsements 
on  the  checks  had  been  forged  by  him 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  such  turned 
into  cash  and  largely  deposited  in  sav¬ 
ings  banks.  He  claimed  to  have  had 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
goods  of  customers  in  his  premises  for 
framing.  We  were  able  to  trace  the 
delivery  previous  to  the  fire  and  a 
large  number  of  the  pictures  to  the 
owners  and  to  identify  them  with  the 
assured’s  records,  and  had  these  pic¬ 
tures  in  court  when  the  criminal  case 
was  tried. 

Among  the  things  we  got  hold  of 
was  the  propeller  of  the  aeroplane 
which  Moisant  used  in  his  first  suc¬ 
cessful  flight  around  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  in  New  York  harbor.  Through  us 
the  District  Attorney  presented  this  in 
court  undamaged.  Assured  had  claimed 
$500  for  the  total  destruction  of  this 
propeller.  These  policies  were  surren¬ 
dered  through  the  bankruptcy  court. 
The  assured  was  convicted  and  his 
conviction  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Appellate  Term  and  Appellate  Divi- 


BUYS  F.  S.  WARREN  AGENCY 

In  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Herman  Wright, 
a  shoe  dealer,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Snyder 
have  purchased  the  insurance  business 
of  Frank  S.  Warren.  Mrs.  Snyder  will 
sever  her  connection  with  the  George 
W.  Muth  &  Son  Agency. 

The  Warren  agency  has  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Union,  Farmers’  of  York, 
American  Eagle,  Connecticut,  German- 
American,  Hanover,  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America,  National,  New  York 
Underwriters’  Agency,  Springfield, 
Orient,  Travelers  and  Royal  Indemnity. 


Commissioner  W.  L.  Hathaway,  of 
the  World’s  Insurance  Congress,  has 
notified  insurance  men  that  the  Pana¬ 
ma-Pacific  Exposition  will  close  on  De¬ 
cember  4. 


Charles  H.  Barry  and  Henry  T.  Al¬ 
ley  have  joined  the  Fire  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety  of  Philadelphia. 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  SUB-AGENTS  reporting  of  such  delinqueni 

The  Boston  Board  is  shortly  to  take  Board.  Under  its  provisions,  brokers 
some  action  in  regard  to  delinquent  aTl<1  subasents  must  settle  their  ac- 

t„„kers  sub-acents  and  baa  a  re-  Kg 
commendation  which  provides  for  the  issued. 


sion.  The  incendiary  was  also  con¬ 
victed  and  is  serving  his  term  in 
prison. 

Betrayed  By  Trial  Balance  Book 

Policies  amounting  to  about  $25,000, 
oil  which  nearly  a  total  loss  had  been 
claimed,  were  recently  surrendered 
with  full  releases  for  all  companies,  and 
without  any  payment,  because  the  en¬ 
tries  for  three  months  in  a  trial  bal¬ 
ance  book  seemed  to  be  too  evenly 
made,  as  if  written  at  one  time  instead 
of  from  day  to  day,  as  should  have 
been  the  case.  We  found  among  a 
mass  of  bills  presented  a  cash  slip 
showing  the  purchase  of  this  trial  bal¬ 
ance  book  and  a  ledger  nearly  three 
months  after  these  books  were  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  been  opened,  and  on  the 
back  of  this  slip  were  a  lot  of  calcula¬ 
tions  in  pencil,  which  seemed  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  claim  made.  A 
few  erasures  and  changes  in  the  en¬ 
tries  of  inventory,  bills  payable  and 
bank  balance,  the  original  figures  of 
which  were  decipherable  under  a  strong 
magnifying  glass,  helped  to  solve  the 
puzzle,  and  when  the  girl  assistant 
bookkeeper  was  shown  our  conclusions 
she  broke  down  and  told  the  story  of 
how  the  regular  accountant,  who  bal¬ 
anced  the  books  monthly  for  the  con¬ 
cern,  had  under  their  directions  raised 
the  inventory  and  other  book  entries 
to  show  a  stock  on  hand  of  something 
over  $10,000  more  than  was  the  fact. 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

3S-40  CLINTON  STREET  —  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  —  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

37-39  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  John  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
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making  cancellation  effective 

By  L.  A.  Moore 

General  Adjuster  New  York  Underwriters’  Agency 


We  have  been  requested  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  cancellation  of 
policies  where  losses  are  involved.  As 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  treat 
separately  cancellations  where  adjust¬ 
ments  are  pending  from  those  for  other 
reasons,  we  will  say  a  word  generally 
on  the  subject,  with  no  view,  however, 
to  controverting  any  rules  or  methods 
of  cancellation  which  the  underwrit¬ 
ing  departments  may  have. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  New 
York  Standard  form  of  policy  in  1886, 
policies  generally  contained  a  cancel¬ 
lation  clause  providing: 

The  insurance  may  be  terminat¬ 
ed  at  any  time  at  request  of  the 
assured,  in  which  case  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  retain  only  the  custom¬ 
ary  short  rates  for  the  time  the 
policy  has  been  in  force.  The  in¬ 
surance  may  also  be  terminated  at 
any  time  at  the  option  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  giving  notice  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  and  refunding  a  ratable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  premium  for  the  un¬ 
expired  time  of  the  policy. 

What  Must  Accompany  Notice 

It  was  held  in  most  cases  under  this 
clause,  and  we  think  properly  so,  that 
in  order  to  effect  cancellation,  the  pre¬ 
mium  having  been  received,  the  com¬ 
pany  much  accompany  its  notice  with 
the  payment  or  tender  of  the  unearned 
portion  of  the  premium. 

Richards,  on  “Insurance,”  very  truth¬ 
fully  said: 

This  rule  was  onerous  to  the  com¬ 
panies.  A  company  has  a  fixed 
habitation  and  is  solvent,  else  the 
insurance  department  would  not  al¬ 
low  it  to  transact  business.  Upon 
cancellation  of  a  policy  the  insurer 
is  as  much  entitled  to  a  surrender 
of  the  policy  as  the  assured  is  to 
a  return  of  the  unearned  premium. 
The  insured  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  Sometimes  several 
notices  must  be  sent  before  the 
right  party  can  be  found.  Legal 
tender  can  be  made  only  in  cash. 
Rates  of  premium  are  so  low  that 
no  company  can  afford,  in  general, 
to  make  personal  tender.  It  is  not 
safe  to  send  cash  by  mail,  and 
though  the  assured  receive  the  re¬ 
mittance,  if  unscrupulous,  he  may 
deny  it,  and,  though  honest,  after 
getting  his  cash  he  will  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  return  the 
policy  until  it  is  demanded.  The 
framers  of  the  Standard  Policy, 
therefore,  inserted  the  seemingly 
unambiguous  statement  that  the 
notice  by  itself  shall  cancel,  but 
that  the  “unearned  premium  shall 
be  returned  on  surrender  of  this 
policy  or  last  renewal.” 

Enforcement 

While  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
courts  the  provision  of  the  cancellation 
clause  in  the  Standard  Policy  must  be 
enforced  as  it  reads,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  New  York  State,  held,  in  1898, 
that,  in  addition  to  giving  the  pre¬ 
scribed  five  days’  notice,  the  company 
must  return  or  tender  the  unearned 
premium  to  effect  cancellation,  citing, 
ii*  support  of  their  finding,  three  cases, 
none  of  which,  to  our  minds,  were  in 
point,  as  two  were  under  policies  con¬ 
taining  a  clause  providing  that  the 
company  must,  in  addition  to  giving 
notice,  refund  a  ratable  proportion  of 
the  premium;  and  in  the  third,  while 
under  the  cancellation  clause  of  the 
New  York  Standard  Policy,  the  com¬ 
pany,  after  serving  the  notice,  com¬ 
mitted  a  waiver  in  its  reply  to  some 
question  of  assured  having  reference 


to  the  notice  of  cancellation,  and  it  was 
on  the  ground  of  waiver,  rather  than 
the  main  issue,  that  the  company  was 
defeated. 

Notwithstanding,  there  must  have 
been  a  grain  of  satisfaction  to  the 
framers  of  the  Standard  Policy,  as 
there  were,  out  of  the  five  Justices  sit¬ 
ting,  two  dissentions — Chief  Justice 
Parker  writing  the  dissenting  opinion, 
stating,  in  part  and  in  substance,  that 
the  Standard  Policy  had  been  prepared 
under  authority  of  the  law  by  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  insurance  contracts,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  the 
agreement  may  be  treated  as  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  men  competent  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  adequate  to  convey  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  views  of  the  parties;  that 
the  language  is  unambiguous;  it  admits 
of  no  debate  and  requires  no  construc¬ 
tion;  words  more  apt  to  accomplish  the 
cancellation  of  a  policy  by  giving  five 
days’  notice  cannot  well  be  imagined, 
and  so  forth.  The  fact  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  has  been  no  reversal 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  any  subsequent  case  in  New  York 
State.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  refused,  however,  in  a  later  case, 
to  follow  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  holding  that  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  a  notice  of  can¬ 
cellation  that  the  unearned  premium 
shall  be  returned  or  tendered  before 
surrender  of  the  policy.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  affirmed  by  that 
court. 

Does  Not  Obtain  in  all  States 

The  rule  laid  down  by  the  last  named 
court  does  not,  however,  obtain  in  all 
States,  as  some  courts  apparently  con¬ 
sider  it  unconscionable  to  allow  a  com¬ 
pany  to  get  off  a  risk  without  simulta¬ 
neously  reinstating  the  assured  and 
putting  him  in  possession  of  funds  with 
which  to  procure  substitute  insurance. 
Out  of  greatest  precaution,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  safer  procedure,  where 
possible,  to  make  with  notice  of  can¬ 
cellation  legal  tender  of  the  unearned 
premium;  a  check,  however,  serving 
the  same  purpose  where  it  is  accepted 
and  cashed.  The  assured  can,  if  they 
desire,  waive  the  five  days’  notice  or 
whatever  time  provided  by  the  policy, 
and  accept  immediate  cancellation, 
but  in  view  of  their  so  frequently  al¬ 
leging  a  different  understanding  after 
a  fire  occurs  than  they  apparently  had 
before,  we  think  the  only  effectual  way 
to  immediate  cancellation  is  to  pay  the 
unearned  premium  and  amend  the  can¬ 
cellation  receipt  to  also  include  a 
waiver  of  the  prescribed  notice;  and 
for  fear  assured  would  swear  he  was 
misled  as  to  what  he  was  signing,  have 
the  transaction  take  place  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  witness. 

Safe  Service 

The  question  arises  in  connection 
with  serving  notice  of  cancellation  how 
it  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  safety 
to  the  company.  It  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  a  folder  form  of  envelope,  with 
cancellation  notice  printed  on  the  in¬ 
side,  is  the  better  way,  for  the  reason 
that  assured  could  not  disclaim  receipt 
of  notice  if  he  received  the  envelope. 
Yet  such  form  of  notice  might  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  purpose,  as  as¬ 
sured  might  admit  he  received  the  en¬ 
velope,  but  observed  it  contained  no 
enclosure,  or  simply  that  something 
was  printed  on  the  inside  which  he 
took  for  a  novel  method  of  advertising, 
and  consigned  it  to  the  fire  or  waste 
basket  without  reading  it;  some  courts 
taking  the  view  that  assured,  like 


many  another  man,  might  refrain  from 
opening  or  reading  a  missive  gotten  up 
in  such  form  as  might  suggest  it  was 
some  soliciting  or  advertising  scheme 
in  which  he  would  not  be  concerned, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  put  on  notice 
that  it  was  something  which  should 
have  his  attention  unless  it  bore  some 
ear  marks  which  made  it  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  communication  had 
reference  to  something  in  which  he 
was  interested. 

With  notice  enclosed  in  an  ordinary 
envelope,  assured  might  claim  that  he 
happened  to  open  it  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  and  that  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  no  enclosure. 

Window  Envelope 

We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  so-called  window  envelope  may 
be  the  most  conclusive  of  all,  from  the 
fact  that  the  assured’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  contained  on  the  enclosure  it¬ 
self  and  the  envelope  could  not  reach 
him  unless  it  contained  the  enclosure. 
To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  mailed 
notice  reaching  the  assured  and  in  such 
form  as  would  cause  him  to  be  put  on 
notice  that  it  was  something  which 
should  have  his  attention,  we  may 
mention  a  case  before  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey, 
where  the  notice  of  cancellation  was 
enclosed  in  a  postpaid  registered  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  and  received  by 
assured;  the  envelope  bearing  upon  its 
face  the  name  of  an  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  in  which  the  assured  held  no  policy, 
although  having  printed  thereon  the 
name  of  the  same  agents  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  company  in  which  he  was 
insured.  The  assured  admitted  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  notice  at  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  took  it  home  with  other  mail, 
laid  it  on  an  ice  chest,  and  forgot  all 
about  it,  the  envelope  being  unopened 
at  time  of  destruction  of  the  risk. 

The  court  stated  if  the  envelope  had 
contained  on  the  outside  the  name  of 
the  company  in  which  assured  had  his 
insurance,  he  would  quite  naturally 
have  concluded  that  the  contents  of 
the  envelope  bore  some  relation  to  his 
policy,  and  it  may  well  be  that  that 
fact  would  have  put  him  upon  inquiry, 
so  that  he  would  have  refrained  from 
opening  the  envelope  only  at  the  peril 
of  being  charged  with  knowledge  of 
its  contents,  but  as  it  appeared  on  its 
face  to  be  a  communication  from  a 
company  with  which  he  had  no  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  not  obliged  to  open  it, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  contents,  was  not  bound  by 
the  notice  which  it  contained.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  justices  it  took 
to  reach  that  conclusion,  but  there 
were  five  who  dissented  to  the  finding 
of  the  court. 

Written  Notice 

Under  policies  prescribing  that  as¬ 
sured  shall  receive  written  notice  of 
cancellation,  it  is  important  to  comply. 
Unless  otherwise  provided,  however, 
the  notice  may  be  verbal  or  oral,  but 
written  notice  is  safer,  unless  served 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  as  it  is 
more  easily  proven.  No  particular 
wording  of  a  written  notice  is  required. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  insurance 
company  shall  positively,  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  indicate  to  assured  that 
the  policy  shall  cease  to  be  binding 
upon  expiration  of  whatever  time  it 
shall  remain  in  force  after  the  assured 
shall  have  received  the  notice,  and  that 
the  notice  shall  make  it  plain  that  the 
time  shall  run  from  date  of  its  receipt 
by  assured.  Where  a  policy  is  payable 
to  a  mortgagee  or  trustee,  notice  of 
cancellation  must  also  be  served  upon 
him  and  the  unearned  premium  paid  to 
him  if  he  paid  the  original  premium. 
Where  a  notice  of  cancellation  is  given 
in  case  of  a  pending  adjustment,  it 
should  state  that  it  is  served  subject 
to  any  liability  there  may  be  for  loss 
under  the  policy  and  unearned  premi¬ 
um  paid  on  the  face  of  the  policy.  To 
assume  the  loss  •would  be  a  certain 


amount  and  pay  return  premium  on  the 
balance  of  the  policy  would,  we  fear, 
be  an  admission  of  liability  and  em¬ 
barrass  the  company  if  any  occasion 
should  subsequently  arise  for  denying 
liability.  If  upon  payment  of  a  loss  the 
policy  is  to  be  surrendered  and  can¬ 
celled  without  payment  of  unearned 
premium,  it  should  be  so  understood 
between  assured  and  adjuster,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  understanding  be  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  on  the  proof  of  loss, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
and  subsequent  controvery  about  the 
matter. 

If  Payment  Calls  for  Termination 

Although  to  our  knowledge  there  are 
r.o  court  of  last  resort  decisions  on  the 
question,  it  would  probably  be  held  to 
be  a  bar  to  assured  recovering  a  fur¬ 
ther  loss,  even  without  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  about  cancellation  and  sur¬ 
render,  if  payment  called  for  termina¬ 
tion  of  policy.  In  support  of  that  prob¬ 
ability,  we  may  mention  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  question,  which  was  tried  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  lEissex  County, 
Salem,  Mass.  The  policy  covered 
household  furniture,  under  which  a  par¬ 
tial  loss  had  been  sustained,  assured 
signing  upon  payment  a  receipt  and 
release.  He  claimed  that  he  did  not 
understand  he  was  surrendering  the 
policy  but  supposed  his  insurance 
would  only  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
paid  in  the  first  loss  The  company’s 
defense  was  that  the  release  and  re¬ 
ceipt  relieved  it  of  further  liability, 
which  was  sustained  by  the  court.  In 
view  of  the  question  having  been  the 
subject  of  litigation  and  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  assured  alleging — in  case  of 
partial  loss  where  the  policy  is  taken 
up  and  cancelled  without  payment  of 
return  premium  on  the  remaining 
amount — that  he  did  not  understand 
the  policy  was  to  have  been  cancelled 
and  surrendered,  it  is  desirable  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  misunderstanding  and 
legal  actions  by  assured,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  by  having  an  understanding 
about  the  matter  reduced  to  writing  on 
the  proof  of  loss.  Even  though  we 
may  not  be  confronted  with  claim  for 
a  subsequent  loss,  assured  often  deny 
that  the  remaining  amount  of  the 
policy  was  to  be  cancelled  without  re¬ 
turn  premium,  with  the  result  that 
when  a  controvery  arises,  we  frequent¬ 
ly  find  it  advisable,  for  business  reas¬ 
ons,  to  pay  the  unearned  premium. 

Must  Be  Brought  Home  to  Assured  to 
Be  Effective 

It  is  made  plain  by  our  review  of  the 
subject  that  notice  of  cancellation  must 
be  brought  home  to  assured  to  be  ef¬ 
fective:  that  is,  by  written  or  oral  no¬ 
tice  under  a  policy  not  involved  in  a 
loss;  the  same  kind  of  notice  in  case 
of  an  unadjusted  loss,  stating,  however, 
that  cancellation  is  made  subject  to 
any  liability  there  may  be  for  the  loss; 
and  if  the  policy  is  to  be  cancelled  and 
surrendered  upon  payment  of  loss,  that 
fact  must,  unless  agreed  upon  in  some 
other  manner,  be  stated  in  loss  check 
o;  draft.  While  it  is  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable,  unless  by  check,  to  pay  or  ten¬ 
der  unearned  premium  with  the  notice, 
it  is  a  safe  rule  where  possible.  If  as¬ 
sured  refuses  to  accept  written  notice 
by  mail  or  check  for  the  unearned  pre¬ 
mium,  it  indicates  that  he  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  defeat  or  evade  cancellation;  in 
that  event,  oral  notice  should  be  given 
ir  the  presence  of  a  witness  and  at  the 
same  time  legal  tender  made  of  the  un¬ 
earned  premium.  If  assured  refuses  to 
accept  the  tender,  the  statement  should 
be  made  to  him  that  it  will  be  held  at 
some  stated  place  subject  to  his  order, 
and  an  affidavit  of  what  took  place 
made  and  signed  by  the  parties  giving 
the  notice  and  making  the  tender.  If 
an  assured  should  take  out  insurance 
and  leave  for  parts  unknown,  leaving 
no  legal  representative  upon  whom 
r.ctice  could  be  served,  we  cannot  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a 
cancellation. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


Chief  Counsel  Connor  s  Digest  of  Important  Compensa¬ 
tion  Decisions  In  This  State  Down  to  Date 

A  Talk  Made  Before  Industrial  Commission’s  Round  Table 


The  first  workmen’s  compensation 
case  on  appeal  had  to  do  with  the  am¬ 
putation  of  a  portion  of  the  phalange 
of  the  finger.  The  Commission  took 
the  position  that  where  a  man  lost  a 
portion  of  the  first  phalange  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
half  a  finger.  The  Appellate  Division, 
bv  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Commission.  Two 
judges  wrote  dissenting  opinions.  The 
Commission  was  affirmed  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  although  the  court  did  not 
lay  down  any  definite  rule.  The  law  is 
still  a  little  bit  unsettled  on  that  point. 
(In  re  Petrie,  165  A.  D.  561;  affi’d  215 
N.  Y.  335.) 

In  the  case  of  Fortino  vs.  Merchants’ 
Dispatch  Co.,  which  is  now  pending,  the 
employer  contends  that  an  award  can¬ 
not  be  made  for  the  entire  finger  un¬ 
less  at  least  two  phalanges  are  ampu¬ 
tated.  That  case  will  be  argued  during 
this  month.  The  law  says  that  the 
amputation  of  more  than  one  phalange 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a 
finger,  because  of  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  always  held  that  where  one 
phalange  and  any  part  of  the  second 
are  gone,  compensation  is  payable  for 
the  entire  finger. 

The  second  case  was  Kenny  vs. 
Union  Railway  Co.,  in  New  York,  in 
which  it  was  contended  that  the  widow 
was  not  entitled  to  receive  any  com¬ 
pensation  because  the  employe  obtain¬ 
ed  employment  with  the  defendant 
company  under  false  pretences.  The 
railroad  company  claimed  that  in  ob¬ 
taining  employment  under  false  preten¬ 
ces,  the  man  committed  a  crime.  There 
is  a  section  of  the  Penal  Law  which 
says  that  if  any  one  makes  a  false 
statement  in  writing  in  applying  for  a 
position,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
The  Commission  decided  that  it  was 
not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  he  obtained  his  employment. 
On  Appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division, 
court  held  that  his  status  as  employe 
was  not  affected.  (Kenny  vs.  Union 
Rwy.  Co.,  166  A.  D.  497.) 

As  regards  extra  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission,  the  Appellate 
Division  has  held  that  the  law  extends 
to  cases  where  the  accident  occurred 
while  the  employe  was  temporarily  out¬ 
side  the  State  of  New  York.  (Spratt 
vs.  Sweeny  &  Gray;  Valentine  vs. 
Smith-Angevine  Co.;  Post  vs.  Berger 
&  Cohike,  153  N.  \.  Supp.  505.) 

These  cases  all  related  to  employes 
who  were  only  temporarily  outside  the 
State  in  the  performance  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  duties. 

Extra  Territorial 

In  the  case  of  Pritz  vs.  Beaumont 
Co.,  an  award  was  made  where  the  en¬ 
tire  job  was  to  be  performed  in  New 
Jersey.  Under  a  recent  decision 
by  the  highest  court  in  New  Jersey, 
it  would  appear  that  the  New 
York  law  did  not  apply  to  the  Pritz 
case,  as  New  Jersey  should  have  the 
right  to  regulate  the  employment  upon 
jobs  or  work  to  be  performed  entirely 
within  its  own  state.  The  whole  extra¬ 
territorial  question  will  be  argued  in 
October  or  November  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Another  interesting  lines  of  cases  is 
the  interstate  commerce  cases,  under 
section  114  of  the  law.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  evolved  the  theory  that  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  ought  to  apply  at  least 
to  those  cases  of  common  carriers 
where  no  negligence  or  fault  can  be 
found  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  In 
the  case  of  Winfield  vs.  The  New  York 


Central  Railroad  Co.  (153  N.  Y.  Supp 
499),  the  Appellate  Division,  by  a  vote 
of  three  to  two,  held  that  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Law  did  apply,  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  interstate  commerce 
Judge  Kellogg  wrote  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
federal  Statute,  giving  a  remedy  to 
employes  of  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  in  certain 
cases  of  negligence,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  State  to  require 
that  every  employe  in  a  hazardous 
business  shall  be  insured.  It  was  also 
held  that  Congress,  by  the  Federal 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  had  only  reg¬ 
ulated  the  method  of  enforcing  liability 
in  cases  of  negligence,  and  that  in  the 


absence  of  any  general  rule  of  liability  lira 
or  method  of  compensation  between 


employers  and  employes  of  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
Compensation  Law  should  be  applied. 
The  Winfield  case  will  be  argued  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  railroad  employes  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  Winfield 
case  the  Commission  followed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  court  of  Illinois  in 
the  case  of  Staley  vs.  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  Co.  Since  the  Appellate  Division 


THE  ULTIMATE  COMPANY 

FOR  DISCRIMINATING  AGENTS 


Casualty 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 


OPEN  TERRITORY 

In  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  D-  laware  for  Agents  to  sell  new  form  of  Commercial 
Contract  to  men  and  women,  ages  16  to  70,  in  all  occupations.  Pr.  miums  $8.  $14,  $20  $26 
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ROBERT  M .  BAYLOR.  M  a  n  a  g  e  r- 
S07  Mu nsey  Building,  COMMONWEMTH  CASUALTY  COMPANY.  Baltimore  Md 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  REPORT 


ployers’  liability  insurance,  and  show 
the  importance  of  its  American  branch 
which  transacted  $7,100,000,  out  of  the 


appellate  uivision  wmcii  transacted  $7,100,000,  out  of  th( 

rendered  its  decision,  the  Staley  case  PRAISE  FROM  TWO  DEPARTMENTS  corporation’s  total  of  $9,600,000  in  pre 
has  been  reversed.  mium  income  in  iqi4 


has  been  reversed 

Law  About  Presumptions 

We  had  a  very  interesting  decision 
in  McQueeny  vs.  Sutphen  &  Meyer 
(167  A.  D.  528;  153  N.  Y.  Supp.  554), 
which  had  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  section  21  of  the  law  about  presump- 


mium  income  in  1914. 

Corporation’s  Affairs  Efficiently  Man-  Dorted  t0  policybcdde.*'s  as  re_ 

.  e  ..  w  ported  by  the  corporation  December 

aged,  Say  New  York  and  Massa-  31,  1914,  amounted  to  $2,299,333,  where- 
chusetts  Examiners  as  such  surplus  determined  in  this  ex- 

-  amination  amounts  to  $2,632,907,  an 

increase  over  the  amount  reported  by 


!h! _!xa“i“ti0“_°f ,ft_e  the  corporation  of  $S?4. 

Remittances 


Covering  a  period  from  1886  to  1914, 
inclusive,  the  United  States  branch  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation,  Limited,  has  remitted  to 
the  home  office  a  net  amount  of  $3, 


kjl  luo  iaw  duuui  presump-  *  - - 

tions.  The  presumption  is  that  when  United  States  branch  of  the  Employ- 
the  claim  is  presented,  it  is,  in  the  ab-  ers’  Liability  by  the  Massachusetts  and 

rnu«moLriVidenCe  t0i  the  ™ntraiT’  to  be  New  York  department  concludes  as  fol- 
considered  as  coming  within  the  pro-  , 

visions  of  the  law.  lows: 

McQueeny  was  engaged  in  lifting  a  '‘This  examination  was  begun  Sep-  tne  nome  offlce  a  net  amoun(. 
piece  of  plate  glass  in  the  factory  of  tember  20,  1915,  and  completed  Octo-  829,140.09.  For  the  neriod  190^  tniqik 
Sutphen  &  Meyer.  The  employer  her  23,  1915.  A  thorough  investigation  inclusive,  the  remittances  consist  of  in- 
claimed  that  it  was  not  engaged  in  a  into  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  terest  $1,668  606.64  cash  remitted  $2  - 
hazardous  employment.  The  court  held  United  States  branch  of  this  corpora-  476,447.28,  and  miscellaneous  $27  118  81 
that  in  view  of  section  21,  the  burden  tion  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  its  a  total  gross  remittance  of-  $4 172 ' 
of  proving  a  claim  does  not  come  un-  affairs  are  efficiently  managed,  its  172.73.  During  this  period  there  was 
der  the  law  rests  on  the  party  seeking  transactions  are  in  accordance  with  all  received  from  the  home  office  the 
to  disprove  the  claim.  The  Appellate  legal  requirements,  its  financial  condi-  amount  of  $964,217  11  making  a  net 

wWo  Q„  tion  is  sound,  its  underwriting  is  con-  remittance  to  the  home  office  of  $3 

servative,  and  its  policyholders  and  207,955.62,  for  the  above  period 
claimants  have  met  with  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  treatment.” 


Division  also  ruled  that  where  an  em 
ploye  is  engaged  in  a  hazardous  busl 
ness  part  of  the  time,  and  in  some 
other  business  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time,  it  rests  upon  the  employer  to 
show  sufficient  facts  to  upset  the  claim. 
This  quotation  from  the  opinion  might 
be  interesting: 

“If  the  exact  cause  of  the  injury  is 


A  .  T0  PUBLISH  NEW  DIGEST 

mn  .8S*.S  ’  ’  ,  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Serv- 

The  examination  was  made  as  of  De-  ice  Bureau  is  preparing  its  new  digest 
cembei  31,  1914,  and  gives  the  cor-  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  laws  in 
poration’s  American  branch  total  a3-  the  United  States  and  Territories  (re- 

not  made  plain  to  the  Commission  "the  wm«?n  ?8’3®9,487,  total  lia'  vise(i  to  December  1,  1915)  which  will 

employer  is  at  fault,  as  he  has  failed  vond  the^TQ^OOffdenosit  canita^of  si®’  n®  re,ady  f°r  dist,5ibution  about  Decem- 

properly  to  report  the  accident.  He  o??oa7  Y.09,0?0  deposit  capital  of  $1,-  her  1.  A  number  of  new  headings 

has  every  means  of  knowing  the  facts.  Sy’^’figures  bv  S33?574hai The^xam  iatroduced  in  the  new  digest 

pany  s  ngures  oy  $666,d{‘i.  1  ne  exam-  and  it  has  been  enlarged  over  that  of 


and  should  not  benefit  bv  withholding  ^auy  s  ,I1KU,e?  ,uy  me  exam-  and  it  has  been  enlarged  over 

._  *■  nt  Dy  Wlthh0ldlng  mers  give  a  history  of  the  corporation,  1914  about  seventy  per  cent 

(Continued  on  page  18.)  s~  ^ -  -1 - -  •-  -  -  -  -  -  -  v 


which  is  the  pioneer  company  in  em- 


The  Oldest  Company  The  Newest  Policy 

THE  NATIONAL  OF  DETROIT 


Our  new  “Equity”  Policy  covers 
every  day  for  illness  or  accident 


Premium  $1.00  Pen  Month— All  Classes 
NEW  YORK  office,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  n.  y.  city 


-  -  It  is 

compiled  by  F.  Robertson  Jones,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Bureau. 

An  important  feature  of  this  revised 
d  gest  will  be  the  large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  decisions  cited  covering  the 
various  compensation  laws. 


LIABILITY  SCHEDULE  SUSPENDED 

The  general  liability  rate  schedule 
was  suspended  on  November  1  on  risks 
outside  of  New  York  City.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  casualty  bureau  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  plans  with  a  view  to  formulat¬ 
ing  a  schedule  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  all.  The  reason  given  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  was  that  in  actual  application, 
the  schedule  made  the  rates  much 
higher  than  had  been  intended  in 
theory. 


November  5,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

— 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUtttma  i’ltri'tij  Company 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRI  TK  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


OUNDER’S  IDEALS 

MASSACHUSETTS  ACCIDENT  CO. 


Agents  of  Boston  Company  Helped  By 

George  E.  McNeill  Traditions — 
Company  Having  Good  Year 

Boston,  Oct.  31. — In  Boston  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago  lived  a  man  of  noble 
mien,  of  patriarchal  dignity,  whose 
countenance  was  ever  lifted  up.  He 
was  a  thinker  and  a  poet. 

To  all  that  were  oppressed  he  was 
a  counsellor  and  guide.  He  was  the 
friend  of  little  children  for  his  eye 
was  kindly  and  his  nature  as  gentle 
as  theirs.  To  the  toiler  he  was  a  lead¬ 
er  and  no  taint  of  self-interest  marred 
his  beneficent  labors  on  the  toiler’s  be¬ 
half.  He  sang  of  freedom — he  shouted 
it  from  the  rostrum  and  the  pulpit  and 
thus  it  was  the  working-man  of  that 
day  found  in  him  a  forceful  exponent 
of  their  grievances.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  “eight  hour  day”  and 
round  him  he  gathered  men  of  all  de¬ 
grees,  convinced  by  his  singleness  of 
purpose  emphasized  by  the  purity  of 
his  life,  that  there  were  in  industrial 
conditions  wrongs  which  must  be 
righted.  And  when  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  all  Boston  mourned. 

Founded  Massachusetts  Accident 

This  man  was  George  E.  McNeill, 
who  founded  the  Massachusetts  Acci¬ 
dent  Association  in  1883 — an  assess¬ 
ment  company  which  seven  years  ago 
went  over  on  to  the  stock  basis.  This 
association,  created  by  Mr.  McNeill, 
was  a  synonym  for  probity  to  the  last 
detail  and  undoubtedly  its  early  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  its  founder’s  magnetic 
personality. 

The  association  was  begun  under 
the  happiest  auspices.  With  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Neill  were  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and 
other  distinguished  citizens  of  the  day, 
so  that  prosperity  marked  its  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  outset.  It  waxed  pros¬ 
perous  so  that  the  younger  McNeill,  G. 
Leonard  McNeill,  whom  his  father  had 
carefully  groomed  to  succeed  him,  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  organization  should  be 
placed  upon  a  stock  basis  and  thus 
remove  whatever  adverse  sentiment  ex¬ 
isted  towards  “assessment”  concerns, 
a  term  which  aroused  unhappy  mem¬ 
ories  in  the  minds  of  many  Bostonians 
who  had  tasted  of  the  cup  of  life  in¬ 
surance  assessmentism. 

G.  Leonard  McNeill  has  much  of  his 
father’s  charm  and  much  more  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  than  his  father 
ever  possessed  in  the  business.  He 
was  trained  to  it  and  was  and  is  still 
a  diligent  ■'  student,  The  same  high 
purpose  which  distinguished  the  father 
distinguishes  the  son.  Uprightness  in 
thought  and  action  alike,  a  native 
shrewdness  and  a  calm  and  judicial 
mind  are  his  chief  characteristics. 

Competent  Lieutenants 

Under  his  direction  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Accident  Company  has  grown 
quietly  and  without  ostentation.  He 
is  surrounded  by  competent  lieuten¬ 
ants,  chief  among  whom  are  C.  M. 
Adams  and  G.  Howard  Hinkley,  also 
his  father’s  friends,  Miss  Hathaway, 
the  secretary;  Fred  S.  Moore,  E.  Pres¬ 
cott  Rowe,  George  Bacon,  Wesley  Roe 
and  others  who  are  bound  to  their 
chief  by  ties  of  personal  affection  as 
well  as  the  respect  due  him.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  field  force.  The  com¬ 
pany  conventions  are  family  gather¬ 
ings.  Indeed,  few  institutions  have  at¬ 
tached  to  them  a  larger  percentage  of 
fieldmen  who  have  worked  longer  in 
continuous  service,  than  has  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  'Accident.  Its  relations  with 
its  agents  are  such  as  to  attract  and 
retain  men  of  honor  and  character  and 
the  company’s  reputation  by  reason  of 
it?  standing  acquired  through  long 
years  of  equitable  dealing  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  its  claims,  is  reflected  in 
the  caliber  of  its  representatives. 

The  commercial  department,  as  well 
as  the  monthly  premium  or  industrial 
department  also  enjoy  a  high  reputa¬ 


tion,  and  the  company’s  policies  in  each 
department  are  liberal  and  simply 
worded.  It  has  led  in  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  in  accident  and  sickness  policies 
during  its  existence  and  it  has  always 
manifested  the  courage  of  its  convic¬ 
tions. 

The  idea  of  co-operation  has  always 
been  inculcated  in  the  home  office  force 
and  no  company  has  a  more  interested 
or  loyal  set  of  people  working  for  it. 
The  idea  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
whole  institution  is  service  and  quality 
rather  than  quantity. 

Has  Surplus  of  $200,000 

On  April  4,  1915,  after  a  good  year  s 
business  the  company  increased  the 
capital  to  $150,000  and  now  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $200,000  to  policyholders.  It 
looks  for  1915  to  be  the  best  year  in 
every  way  the  institution  has  ever  had. 
Its  home  office  is  in  the  Compton 
Building,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


WHY  BONDS  ARE  CANCELED 


Confidential  Information  That  Surety 
Companies  Do  Not  Want  to  Give 
Employers 

Explanations  asked  by  an  employer 
why  a  bond  is  canceled  are  usually  im¬ 
practicable. 

Probably  these  same  employers  who 
demand  “names,  dates,  and  specifica¬ 
tions”  from  us  have  had  in  their  ser¬ 
vice  at  some  time  persons  whom  they 
either  knew  or  strongly  suspected  to  be 
dishonest.  In  reply  to  a  request  from 
an  authorized  source  for  information 
about  such  a  person  they  would  presum¬ 
ably  think  it  right  to  give  a  subsequent 
employer  or  anyone  else  legitimately 
interested  information  about  the  man; 
and  under  some  conditions  anyway 
they  would  not  care  to  be  quoted,  and 
would  give  out  the  information  with  an 
explicit  declaration  that  it  must  be 
deemed  confidential.  What  would  they 
think  of  their  confidant  if  he  should 
then  divulge  the  information,  with  a 
statement  of  its  source  and  all  partic¬ 
ulars? 

“That  is  precisely  the  position  the 
F.  &  C.  takes  in  the  case  of  persons 
whom  as  a  result  of  its  investigation 
it  is  unwilling  to  bond. 

“No  doubt  in  a  better-ordered  world 
it  would  be  practicable  to  do  what 
these  employers  demand.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  held  that  no  one  ought  to  say 
about  a  past  employe  or  anybody  else 
anything  for  which  one  is  not  prepared 
to  become  personally  and  openly  re¬ 
sponsible.  In  practice,  however,  as  al¬ 
most  everybody  knows  from  his  own 
experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  ideal  way,”  says  the  F. 
&  C. 

“We  doubt  that  even  our  best-inform¬ 
ed  agents  know  how  much  pains  we 
take  not  to  reject  applicants  or  to  can- 


SOLICITING  AS  AN  ART 


A.  L.  Adams,  National  Surety  Co., 
Suggests  Means  of  Reaching 
Prospects 

A.  L.  Adams,  of  the  National  Sure¬ 
ty  'Co.,  has  gleaned  from  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  soliciting  some  ideas.  He 
presents  them  through  his  company’s 
medium.  They  follow: 

‘“The  Bishop  of  Wall  Street’— ad¬ 
dressing  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  recently,  said,  ‘You 
ask  why  do  I  come  here,  and  I  will  an¬ 
swer  that  by  asking,  why  don’t  you 
come  to  me?’  This  is  good  philosophy 
to  apply  to  the  solicitation  of  surety 
bonds  and  burglary  insurance.  How 
would  the  vast  majority  of  people 
know  of  the  better  grade  of  protection 
afforded  by  our  Company  unless  we 
go  to  them  and  tell  them. 

“Solicitation  or  field  work  should  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  modern 
business  methods,  i.  e.,  with  the  due 
regard  to  the  saving  of  time,  labor, 
etc.  To  be  successful,  one  should  let 
his  ‘head  save  his  heels,’  and  map  out 
his  general  work,  months  ahead.  Of 
course,  the  ‘inspiration’  that  comes 
from  time  to  time,  prompts  one  to  go 
at  once,  but  a  daily  itinerary  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  intelligent  work. 

“Get  two  new  prospects  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  written  or  disposed 
of.  The  procurement  of  data  is  not  an 
easy  matter.  In  fact  many  consider  it 
the  hardest  part  of  soliciting.  But  like 
all  things  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
success  attends  persistency.” 


STATUS  OF  REPORTERS 

Newspaper  reporters  do  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen’3 
Compensation  Law  in  New  York  State 
a’though  they  are  often  in  great  peril 
of  their  lives.  Last  Friday  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  “Tribune”  was  badly 
beaten  up  by  a  policeman  who  thought 
he  wanted  to  know  too  much.  The  in 
jured  man  depends  on  the  generosity  rf 
his  employer  for  such  compensation  a? 
he  receives. 


cel  bonds  upon  insufficient  ground.  We 
handle  border-line  cases  with  a  keen 
sense  of  our  responsibility,  and  with 
realization  of  the  fact  that  our  decision 
may  affect  in  a  vital  way  the  whole 
subsequent  career  of  the  bonded  per¬ 
son.  We  should,  of  course,  far  rather 
bond  a  man  than  reject  him.  We  make 
our  money  by  bonding  people,  and  only 
incur  trouble,  expense,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  ill  will  by  refusing  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  neither 
more  nor  less  than  our  simple  duty  to 
withhold  our  suretyship,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  fulfilling  of  the  very 
function  assigned  to  us  as  our  partic¬ 
ular  part  of  the  machinery  of  life.” 


BUSI  NESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOPING- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bonditigmdlnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


INCREASES  INDUSTRIAL  BUSINESS 

The  industrial  department  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  has  in¬ 
creased  its  premium  income  over  200 
per  cent,  in  the  past  three  months  and 
is  now  writing  at  the  rate  of  $50,000 
a  month  or  $600,000  per  year. 


Connor’9  Digest 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

them.  If  the  employe  is  engaged  in  an 
employment  declared  hazardous  by  this 
law,  but  at  times  may  work  in  a  non- 
hazardous  employment,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  that  the  injury  should  be 
considered  within  the  act  if  the  em¬ 
ployer  fails  to  show  all  the  facts.” 

In  the  case  of  Goldstein  vs.  Centre 
Iron  Works  (167  A,  D.  526,  163  N.  Y. 
Supp.  224),  the  Appellate  Division  con¬ 
sidered  section  20,  which  provides  that 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  final  as  to  all  questions  of  fact.  Dr. 
Lewy  and  the  doctor  for  the  Insurance 
company  testified  that  the  man  had 
nothing  the  matter  with  his  eyes  and 
should  return  to  work.  The  man  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Commission  that  when 
he  went  to  work  again,  there  seemed 
to  be  such  a  haze  over  his  eyes  that  he 
could  not  see  to  work.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  disagreeed  with  the  doctors  and 
made  an  award.  The  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  held  that  the  Commission  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  disregarding  the  evidence  of 
the  physicians,  and  accepting  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  claimant,  and  that  its  de¬ 
cision  upon  a  question  of  this  nature 
should  not  be  disturbed  upon  appeal. 

Dependents  of  Unmarried  Man 

In  the  case  of  Friscia  vs.  Drake  Bros. 
(153  N.  Y.  Supp.  392),  it  was  held  that 
the  dependents  of  an  unmarried  man 
are  entitled  to  receive  compensation. 
The  insurance  carrier  contended  that, 
under  section  16  of  the  Act,  no  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  a  dependent  parent, 
unless  the  deceased  left  a  surviving 
wife  or  children.  The  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  an  opinion  by  Presiding  Jus¬ 
tice  Smith,  stated  that  such  contention 
of  the  carrier  was  frivolous.  The  court 
said  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  section  16  to  limit  the  total  compen¬ 
sation  to  66  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  give  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  dependents,  providing  they 
can  all  he  brought  within  the  66  2-3 
per  cent,  limit.  Each  parent  or  grand¬ 
parent  is  entitled  to  his  15  per  cent,  of 
the  wages,  providing  the  allowance  to 
the  widow  and  children  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  66  2-3  per  cent.  The  court  held 
that  where  there  is  no  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Commission  may  make  an 
award  of  compensation  to  the  parents, 
even  though  the  decedent  was  unmar¬ 
ried  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  carrier  also  contended  that  there 
could  be  no  dependency  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  upon  the  wages 
of  a  minor,  inasmuch  as  the  parent  is 
entitled  to  the  wages  of  his  minor 
children.  The  court  held  that  the  par¬ 
ent  was  just  as  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  a  minor  child  as  he  was 
upon  the  wages  of  an  adult  child,  and 
said  further  that  the  contention  of  the 
insurance  carrier  could  not  be  borne 
out  by  reason  or  authority. 

Tending  Horse  in  Stall 

In  Smith  vs.  Price  (now  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals),  it  was  held  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  that  a  driver  who  received 
injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death 
while  tending  a  horse  in  the  stall  was 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  vehicle 
within  the  meaning  of  group  41.  In 
that  case,  the  employe  was  kicked  to 
death  by  a  horse  in  the  stable.  He 
was  employed  by  a  truckman,  drove  a 
team  all  day  long,  and  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work. 
The  insurance  carrier  contended  that 
the  intestate,  while  caring  for  his  horse 
at  the  close  of  the  day  according  to  his 
employment,  was  not  fairly  within 
group  41,  in  that  he  was  not  operating 
a  truck  or  wagon  at  the  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Injury, 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


“Agents  are  cautioned 
Properly  about  determining  upon 
Completed  the  merits  of  a  proposi- 
Applications  tion  without  first  secur¬ 
ing  answers  to  all  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  application.  This  applies 
whether  it  a  Fidelity,  Court,  or  Con¬ 
tract  bond  or,  in  fact,  any  instrument 
which  we  execute.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  and  a  review  of  our  loss 
records  proves  conclusively  that  many 
a  loss  could  have  been  averted  if 
agents  had  insisted  upon  complete  an¬ 
swers  to  each  and  all  of  the  questions,” 
says  the  National  Surety  News. 

"We  have  a  number  of  cases  where 
a  bad  condition  was  undisclosed  be¬ 
cause  the  applicant  did  not  answer  the 
question  or  questions  relative  thereto. 
Of  course,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  upon  this  formu¬ 
la.  For  instance,  when  we  get  suc¬ 
ceeding  applications  trom  the  same  ap¬ 
plicant  regarding  the  same  kind  of 
risks,  within  a  short  time,  but  rather 
than  be  in  any  doubt  about  it,  the 
careful  agent  will  have  the  questions 
fully  answered  in  each  and  every  case. 
We  have  been  careless  about  that  at 
times  at  this  office,  just  as  well  as 
have  agents,  but  we  have  stopped  it 
and  we  are  going  to  require  that 
agents  see  to  the  full  completion  of 
the  forms  in  all  of  the  cases  coming 
to  us,  other  than  those  which  we  ex¬ 
cept  above. 

“Make  up  your  minds  that  when  an 
applicant  does  not  answer  certain 
questions,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  because 
he  wants  to  hide  something  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  disclose.  Those  become  the 
all  important  questions  and  the  ones 
which  should  put  you  on  notice. 

“Here  is  another  case  of  failure  to 
investigate.  Recently  an  agent  sub¬ 
mitted  a  financial  statement  of  a  con¬ 
tractor,  which  showed  assets  of  $20,- 
100,  no  liabilities.  One  of  the  items 
was  real  estate  said  to  be  worth  $11,- 
000.  We  investigated  and  found  that 
the  real  estate  was  in  the  name  of  an¬ 
other  party.  We  asked  why  our  appli¬ 
cant  took  credit  for  it  and  were  told 
that  he  expected  to  take  title  on  May 
4,  1915.  We  prodded  further  and 

found  that  although  credit  had  been 
taken  for  the  item,  no  sum  had  been 
set  aside  from  the  assets  to  pay  for 
it,  as  might  have  been  the  excuse. 

‘‘Think  of  it!  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  contractor  claimed  an  asset,  more 
than  half  his  total  resources,  in  whicn 
he  had  absolutely  no  title  whatever. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  contract  losses 
develop?  If  we  had  not  turned  up 
this  dishonorable  situation  and  the 
rest  of  our  investigation  had  been  sat 
isfactory,  we  probably  would  have 
given  credit  for  double  the  amount  of 
risk  that  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into 
error  and  consequent  loss?  Agents, 
you  cannot  be  too  careful.” 

*  *  • 

The  Echo,  the  family 
Making  a  oracle  of  the  Common- 
Big  Man  wealth  Casualty  Co.,  of 
of  Yourself  Philadelphia,  carries  in 

its  current  issue  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  of  optimism  to  its 
agents: 

“Get  acquainted  with  your  work  if 
you  want  to  be  one  of  the  men  whom 
people  will  look  up  to.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  men  should  have  to 
be  classed  among  the  lethargists.  You 
must  have  confidence  in  your  own  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  the  big  things  in  life  before 
you  can  ever  expect  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  which  is  worth  while. 

“Those  who  are  prone  to  consider 
themselves  exempt  from  hard  work 
have  never  been  known  to  obtain  the 
success  which  real  people  covet.  You 
have  to  keep  working  every  minute  to 
get  anywhere.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
stop  the  other  fellow  is  bound  to  go 
ahead. 

“If  you  feel  that  it  is  better  for  all 
concerned  that  the  other  fellows  have 
the  best  things  in  this  life,  well  and 


good.  However,  a  man  cannot  say  he 
has  lived  a  real  life  if  all  he  has  done 
has  been  to  sit  down  and  watch  other 
people  work  and  become  better. 

"This  world  needs  the  efforts  of 
every  one.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  burdens  of  life  should  be  shoul¬ 
dered  by  a  few.  Unless  you  intend  to 
dr.  something  that  will  make  people 
think  better  of  you,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  inhabit  this  sphere. 

“Look  to  your  own  accomplishments 
before  believing  yourself  incapable  of 
doing  as  much  as  the  other  fellow. 
Within  you  may  lie  dormant  factors 
which,  if  awakened,  will  lead  you  on  to 
a  greater  success  than  you  could  have 
dreamed  of.  Don’t  waste  time  trying 
to  figure  out  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
you  to  get  along  but  make  a  big  effort 
tr  do  something  that  will  make  you  re¬ 
spected  by  all.” 

»  *  * 

Richard  H.  Thompson  of 
Get  Your  the  Maryland  Casualty, 
Neighbor  says  that  the  way  to  get 
First  business  is  to  get  your 
neighbor  first  and  work 
down  the  line. 

“Start  next  door  to  your  office  for  the 
first  order,”  he  says,  “and  from  there 
gradually  increase  your  circle  until 
your  canvass  covers  your  entire  terri¬ 
tory.  Don’t  be  a  grasshopper  agent 
jumping  hither  and  thither;  if  you  are, 
the  mole  agent  digging  up  the  ground 
in  front  of  him,  living  off  its  goods,  will 
beat  you  out.  Years  of  statistics  and 
experience  prove  that  the  wise  and  suc¬ 
cessful  agent  never  looks  over  the 
fence  into  the  next  field  until  he  has 
cultivated  the  field  in  which  he  has 
started  work  and  it  is  producing  its 
proper  crop  of  business. 

“Don’t  be  ‘man-shy.’  Be  proud  that 
you  are  in  the  insurance  business  and 
can  furnish  reliable  insurance.  The 
man  who  is  always  wondering  whether 
or  not  he  knows  Mr.  So  and  So,  who 
controls  big  lines,  well  enough  to  ap¬ 
proach  him  deserves  to  be  left  out. 
Being  ‘man  shy’  loses  agents  more  or¬ 
ders  than  any  other  form  of  lack  of 
effort.  Why  should  you  be  afraid  or 
hesitate  to  call  on  any  man;  that  same 
man  if  you  insure  him  is  never  timid 
or  slow  in  calling  on  you  if  he  has  a 
claim,  therefore  we  say  solicit  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  neighbor  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor  and  his.  It  requires  less  time  to 
make  such  a  canvass  and  it’s  easier  for 
your  neighbors  to  have  the  man  nearby 
handle  their  insurance.  Don’t  spread 
yourself  out  so  that  you  use  up  your 
energy  getting  to  and  from  places;  you 
want  your  energy  for  the  interview. 
Remember  that  the  right  amount  of  mo¬ 
lasses  on  the  right  amount  of  bread 
tastes  much  better  than  the  same 
amount  spread  over  a  whole  loaf.” 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  -  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  Preaident 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass't  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  st  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen's  Compensation  Etc 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager  ’ 

Metropolitan  Department.  1 OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  18  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mas*. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HEAD  OFFICE  tg  F.  J.  WALTERS 

LHILAGO  v  i?  Resident  Manager 

55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


CLAIMS  AUDITOR  TROUBLES 


cause  the  department  Insisted  on  ad¬ 
justing  claims  according  to  the  policy 
contract. 

“The  claims  auditor  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  claimant,  the  agent  and  the 
company,  to  know  before  paying  a 
claim  that  the  proofs  are  correct  and 
the  policy  satisfied.” 


Joseph  L.  Hepburn  Makes  Statement 
of  His  Obligations  to  Claimant, 
Agent  and  Company 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

1  Liberty  Street  .  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 
ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
'  ‘Preferred  Service  ’ ' 


Joseph  L.  Hepburn,  claim  auditor, 
National  Casualty  Co.,  gives  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  concerning  the 
obligation  of  the  claims  auditor  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  National  Agents 
Record. 

“We  imagine  with  some  agents  and 
claimants  the  obligation  of  the  claims 
auditor  is  not  taken  as  seriously  as  it 
should  be.  They  seem  to  think  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  glance  over  the 
proofs  presented  and  adjust  the  claim 
as  recommended  by  the  agent,  or  de¬ 
sire  of  the  claimant,”  Mr.  Hepburn 
says. 

“We  have  known  agents  to  express 
a  desire  to  wipe  the  poor  claims  au¬ 
ditor  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
know  of  one  agent  who  declared  that 
he  was  coming  to  the  home  office  with 
that  express  purpose  in  view.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  outburst  on  the 
part  of  our  mutual  friend?  It  was  be- 


SURETY  DECISION 

An  interesting  surety  decision  in 
Georgia  is  digested  as  follows:  “One 
who  signed  as  surety  a  note  previous¬ 
ly  signed  by  two  others  as  joint  makers 
contracted  as  surety  for  both  makers. 

“The  case  further  holds  that  where 
the  surety  on  a  note  had  let  one  joint 
maker  thereof  have  money  for  which 
he  received  more  than  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  held  insufficient  to  charge  him 
with  notice  that  the  other  joint  maker 
was  a  mere  surety  or  to  show  that  the 
lender’s  relation  to  the  paper  was  that 
of  a  joint  lender  with  the  borrower. 
Frye  v.  Sims,  Supreme  Court  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  86  S.  E.  248.” 


J.  S.  Hopkins,  of  Chicago,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Surety  Company, 
was  in  New  York  visiting  the  local 
office  of  his  Company  last  week. 


Lee  Solomon,  former  newspaper  man 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  made  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  workmen’s  compensation 
board  of  Pennsylvania. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter, 
published  weekly  at  105  William  Street,  N.  Y., 
as  of  October  i,  1915: 

Editor  Clarence  Axmatt,  265  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor  Clarence  Axman,  265  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Business  Manager  William  L.  Hadley,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Publisher  The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co.,  10s 
William  Street,  New  York  City.  s 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  .the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation  give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners!) 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co.,  105  William 
Street,  New  York. 

Clarence  Axman,  265  Central  Park  West: 
Benjamin  F.  Hadley,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities: 

None. 

(Signed)  CLARENCE  AXMAN,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  September,  1915. 

W.  L.  Chapman,  Notary  Public,  Westchester 
County. 

My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917. 
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THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 


Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  Have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Cktsuatlv  C'ompanb 


Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 


/.  /.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .*. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ev-r  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 


Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 


Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 


are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 


upon  request. 


FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 


Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 


GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 


Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


E.  WAKEFIELD 
Ass’t  Manager 


FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO 

United  States  Managers 
No.  123  WUXI  AM  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 


B.  G.  GAILLARD 
Agency  Supt. 


THE  EASTERN  HNDERWRITfcK 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year ;  No.  4C> 


New  York  City,  Friday,  November  12,  1915  *8.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


HOW  SPRINKLERS 

AFFECT  FIRE  RATES 


Wisconsin  Insurance  Department  Is¬ 
sues  Letters  Received  on  Subject 
From  Manufacturers 


HEAVY  CUTS  NOT  UNCOMMON 


Testimony  From  Concerns  in  Many 
Lines  of  Business  Will  Interest 
Rate  Students 


One  reason  for  falling  premium  in 
come  in  many  agencies  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  caused  by  installing 
sprinkler  equipments.  Just  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  sprinklers  cut  down  rates  is 
illustrated  in  a  report  which  reached 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week 
from  the  Wisconsin  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Commissioner  wrote  to  a 
number  of  manufacturers  in  the  State, 
asking  their  experience,  and  extracts 
from  their  replies  are  printed  here¬ 
with  for  the  information  of  students  of 
the  rate  question: 

Appleton  Plants 

Appleton  Wire  Works,  Appleton. 
Wis.:  Our  rate  was  $13  per  thousand. 
We  are  now  paying  on  our  sprinklered 
risk  $1.30  per  thousand. 

Interlake  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Apple- 
ton:  Our  rate  was  formerly  $1.30.  Our 
present  rate  is  now  $1.05. 

Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co.:  Our 
sprinklers  cost  $7,500.  Our  rate  was 
reduced  from  $17.50  to  $1.30. 

Appleton  Post,  newspaper,  Appleton, 
Wis.:  We  paid  before  being  sprink¬ 
lered  $1.10  on  contents:  75  cents  on 
building.  Our  new  rate  Is  30  cents  and 
25  cents.  Our  premiums  have  dropped 
from  $450  to  $140  per  year.  We  are 
now  compelled  to  carry  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  actual  value  of  our  prop¬ 
erty  in  sprinkler-leakage  insurance, 
which  cost3  us  about  $43  a  year. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co.,  Beaver 
Dam:  Old  rate  $15  per  thousand;  new 
rate,  $2.80. 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis.:  Be¬ 
fore  installation,  $1;  now,  6  to  8  cents. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Co.,  Com¬ 
bined  Locks:  Sprinkler  system  costs 
us  $20,000.  Old  rate,  $1.40;  new  rate, 
15  cents. 

Exceteior  Shoe  &  Slipper  Co.,  Ce- 
darsburg:  Old  rate,  $1.10;  new,  $120. 

Eau  Claire  Trunk  Co.,  Eau  Claire: 
Our  building,  mill  construction,  would 
cost  $10  per  thousand  without  sprink¬ 
lers.  Present  rate,  $1.60. 

Brenner  Candy  Co.,  Green  Bay:  Old 
rate,  $1.69;  new  rate,  29  cents. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


“You  may  delay,  but  Time  will  not.  ’’-BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW 
PRESIDENT 


The  Franklin  Fire 

If  you  art*  an  Agent  of 
“THE  FRANKLIN  FIRE 
OF  PHILADELPHIA” 
you  represent  a  Com¬ 
pany  long  established 
and  favorably  known  to 
the  insuring  public,  and 
now  fully  equipped  to 
render  high  class  Ser¬ 
vice  to  both  Policyhold¬ 
ers  and  to  Agents. 


FIRE  AND  ALLIED  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 
New  York  Office,  No.  56  Cedar  Street 
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Presidem  Vice-Pres.  and  Secy 

Capital  -  -  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  to  Policyhiolders  over  2,200,000 
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Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


L.  F.  BUTLER  MADE 
TRAVELERS  HEAD 


New  President’s  Entire  Business  Ca¬ 
reer  Has  Been  With  This  Com¬ 
pany — Once  Actuary 


VICE-PRESIDENT  SINCE  1912 


An  Expert  in  Both  Life  and  Casualty 
Problems — Born  in  Hartford — 
Went  to  Work  Early 


Louis  F.  Butler,  whose  entire  busi¬ 
ness  life  has  been  spent  with  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Co.,  and  who  has  been 
vice-president  since  1912,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Travelers.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  Vice- 
President  John  L.  Way  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
There  was  no  election  to  fill  Mr.  But¬ 
ler’s  old  position,  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Travelers  being  Mr.  Way,  Ber¬ 
trand  A.  Page  and  Walter  G.  Cowles. 

Began  in  Ticket  Department 

Mr.  Butler’s  experience  particularly 
fits  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  as  varied  underwriting  In¬ 
terests  as  has  the  Travelers. 

Mr.  Butler  was  first  employed  in  the 
ticket  department  and  was  soon  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  actuarial  department  un¬ 
der  the  late  George  Ellis,  a  man  great¬ 
ly  resembling  the  late  President  Dun¬ 
ham  in  his  command  of  the  loyalty  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  applying  actuarial  practices  to 
liability  insurance,  and,  had  he  lived, 
his  discriminating  intelligence  would 
have  been  invaluable  in  simplifying  the 
problems  connected  wth  the  transition 
from  employers’  liability  insurance  to 
workmen’s  compensation.  To  his  train¬ 
ing  under  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Butler  owes 
in  no  small  degree  his  present  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  varied  lines  of  insurance 
which  the  Travelers  underwrites. 

Made  Actuary 

On  June  10,  1910,  Mr.  Butler  was 
appointed  assistant  actuary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  later  in  the  same  year  ac¬ 
tuary  of  the  accident  department.  That 
his  activities  were  not  limited  to  actu¬ 
arial  work  was  recognized  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  on  January  2,  1904. 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  on  January  9,  1907,  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Secretary  John  E.  Morris, 
who  at  that  time  declined  re-election 
and  became  associate  secretary. 

Although  Mr.  Butler’3  ability  had 
been  perhaps  more  evident  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  exceedingly  complex 
subject  of  liability  and  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance,  the  directors  of 
the  company  realized  that  the  title  of 
vice-president  was  a  more  appropriate 
designation  for  an  officer  who  also  had 
demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  affairs  of  the  company  a3  well 
as  his  experience  with  all  lines  of  life 
and  casualty  underwriting,  and  he  was 
elected  to  that  office  on  January  24, 
1912.  Close  association  with  the  late 
President  Dunham  in  the  direction  of 
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Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


J.  S.  RICE. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  T.  SCOTT. 

Treasurer 


The  Big  Texas  Company 
Assets  over 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Insurance  in  force  over 

THIRTY-TWO  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  Pres.,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


>a '  affairs  made  Mr.  Butler 
uu  i  •  <-.or  to  the  late  presi¬ 

dent  of  the  company. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Indemnity  Co.  in  1906.  it  lias  de¬ 
volved  upon  Mr.  Butler  to  direct  the 
company’s  activities,  and  he  has  suc¬ 
cessively  held  the  offices  of  assistant 
secretary,  secretary,  vice-president  and 
now  president. 

Personal  Side 

President  Butler  is  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  this  city  and 
of  the  Travelers  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 


L.  F.  BUTLER 

York  Commandery  of  the  Military  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the  Grif¬ 
fith  tA.  Stedman  Camp  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  Club,  Hartford  Golf  Club, 
Farmington  Country  Club  and  the 
Hartford  Canoe  Club. 

Mr.  Butler  was  born  in  Hartford, 
July  23,  1871.  His  father,  John  Hart¬ 
well  Butler,  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  S.  Butler  of  this  city,  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  Civil  War,  acting  as  chief  of  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  Reserve  Cavalry  Brigade 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  John  H. 
Butler  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
in  Virginia  in  November,  1863,  and 
later  was  obliged  to  retire  from  active 
service,  because  of  disability,  with  the 
rank  of  major.  Mr.  Butler’s  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Louis  Fatio,  captain 
in  the  United  States  Navy  and  subse 
quently  captain  in  the  United  States 
Revenue  Marine.  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Butler 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  B. 
Goodrich  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  James  B.  Powell,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler 
have  four  children.  Their  home  is  at 
No.  188  Fern  Street. 


RULING  REGARDING  MINORS 

The  Union  Central  Life’s  ruling  re¬ 
garding  minors,  has  been  modified  by 
the  substitution  of  the  following: 

1st — No  policy  will  be  issued  to  an 
applicant  who  has  not  completed  his 
fifteenth  year  of  age. 

2d — Term  plans  not  issued. 

3d — Applicants  at  age  18,  19  and  20 


FAMOUS  MEN  TALK  INSURANCE 


E  A.  WOODS’  35th  ANNIVERSARY 

A  General  Agency  That  Practices  What 
It  Preaches — Members  Carry 
Heavy  Insurance 


The  /E.  A.  Woods  Agency,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  general  agents  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  is  thirty-five 
years  old.  The  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
was  celebrated  by  a  two  days’  conven¬ 
tion  of  agents  at  the  Hotel  Schenley. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  that  there  should  be  one  domi¬ 
nant  subject  of  discussion.  It  was 
“Salesmanship.”  A  great  many  promi¬ 
nent  men  talked  at  the  banquet  or  at 
meetings.  Their  names  and  subjects 
follow : 

Col.  Samuel  Harden  Church,  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  author,  and  secretary 
of  t lie  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh: 
“Life  Insurance  and  Peace.” 

Max  Rothschild,  president  of  the  Rosen¬ 
baum  Company  Department  Store:  “Business 
Life  Insurance.” 

l)r.  J.  F.  Edwards,  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health,  of  Pittsburgh:  “The 
Value  of  Periodical  Medical  Examinations.” 

II.  T.  Heinz,  head  of  pickle  firm:  “Character 
and  Salesmanship.” 

Dr.  W.  V.  Bingham,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Carnegie  Institute. 

Ci.  W.  Duffus,  head  of  Bradstreet’s  Pitts 
burgh  branch:  “Life  Insurance  and  Credit.” 

Dr.  S.  B.  McCormick,  of  the  University  ot 
Pittsburgh:  “Life  Insurance  One  Method  of 

Savings  for  Young  Men.” 

ITenry  Harris,  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  affiliated  concerns  of  the 
Philadelphia  Company,  which  carries  group  in¬ 
surance  on  all  its  employes  and  one  of  the 
biggest  groups  ever  insured:  “Salesmanship 
and  Public  Service.” 

Francis  J.  Torrance,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.:  “Life  Insurance 
and  Philanthropies.” 

lion.  Joseph  Buffington,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  01  Appeals:  “Life 

Income.” 

United  States  Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman: 
“Life  Insurance  a  Community  Service.” 

The  E.  A.  Woods  Platform 

It  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  platform  on  which  the  E.  A. 
Woods  Agency  stands.  This  follows: 

The  agency  believes  in  old  age  provision,  as 
eight  of  its  officials  have  provided  monthly  in¬ 
comes  for  their  own  old  age  to  the  extent  of 
$8.ooo  per  year,  payable  monthly. 

It  believes  in  life  insurance  for  women. 
Twenty-three  women  connected  with  the  agency 
personally  carry  $45,600  insurance,  in  addition 
to  income  bonds  providing  for  their  old  age. 

It  believes  in  group  insurance  for  employes, 
carrying  a  group  policy  for  108  people  among 
its  office  and  agency  force  for  a  total  of  $150,- 
200  protection. 

It  believes  in  business  insurance,  as  it  is 
carrying  $242,500  insurance  on  t"ie  lives  of  its 
officers  and  stockholders.  This  in  addition  to 
group  insurance  and  personal  insurance  carried 
by  such  officers  and  stockholders. 

It  believes  in  annual  welfare  examinations, 
every  office  employe  and  officer  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  an  annual  examination. 

Such  a  showing  indicates  not  only  faith  in 
life  insurance  but  an  earning  power,  thrift  and 
prudence  which  speak  volumes  for  this 
organization. 

The  officials,  directors  and  agents  of 
the  Woods  Agency  carry  personal  in¬ 
surance  in  the  sum  of  $2,031,420. 


at  nearest  birthday  will  be  considered 
on  any  endowment  plan. 

Exceptions — Limited  payment  life  or 
ordinary  life  will  be  considered  on  ap¬ 
plicants  at  above  age. 

(a) - — Who  are  college  students. 

(b)  — Who  are  wage  earners. 

4th — Applicants  under  age  18  at  the 
nearest  birthday  will  be  considered 
only  for  5,  10,  15  or  20  year  endowment 
plans. 


WATCHES  80,000  POLICIES 


A  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SUCCESS 


E.  W.  Lee,  of  John  Hancock  in  Har¬ 
lem,  Says  One’s  Life  Must 
Be  One’s  Work 


E.  W.  Lee,  who  started  soliciting 
business  for  the  John  Hancock  in  De¬ 
cember,  1883,  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  a 
field  force  of  seventy-three  men,  which 
will  soon  be  increased  to  eighty,  has 
succeeded  because  he  has  made  his 
business  a  life-long  work  instead  of  a 
make-shift.  In  his  territory  from  Forty- 
Second  street  north  to  Harlem,  in  New 
York  City,  are  750,000  people.  So  far 
8c, 000  of  these  are  on  his  books  and 
he  constantly  drives  home  the  fact  that 
there  are  670,000  people  in  his  district 
left  to  insure,  and  with  that  number  of 
prospects  every  man  has  only  himself 
to  blame  if  he  does  not  succeed. 

Averaged  Large  Increase 

Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  a  collector  one 
year  after  joining  the  John  Hancock. 
T *•  1888,  four  years  later,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  superintendent.  In 
1899  he  was  made  superintendent.  In 
averaging  an  increase  of  $100  a  year 
or.  the  same  debit  as  an  assistant  for 
eleven  years.  Some  of  his  views  are 
of  unusual  interest. 

“I  decided  as  soon  as  I  joined  the 
John  Hancock,”  he  said,  “that  I  would 
devote  all  my  time,  my  energy  and  my 
ability  to  its  upbuilding.  I  had  no  time 
for  matinees  because  there  was  al¬ 
ways  more  important  business  on 
hand.  Many  times  T  was  told  that  I 
was  foolish  to  work  so  hard,  but  most 
of  the  men  who  gave  me  this  advice 
have  long  since  dropped  out  of  the 
running. 

“I  have  always  found  that  in  order  to 
make  a  success  it  is  necessary  to  buck 
the  tide  and  not  drift  with  it.  There 
are  times  in  life  insurance,  as  in  every 
other  business,  when  everything  seems 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
one  should  give  closer  application  to 
one’s  work;  scrutinizing  every  detail, 
pushing  hard  and  persistently  for  re¬ 
sults.  I  decided  to  become  a  life  in¬ 
surance  salesman  because  I  knew  some 
who  were  successful,  and  I  felt  able 
to  do  as  well,  particularly  as  I  intend¬ 
ed  to  work  harder  than  they  did.  My 


early  training  had  been  on  a  farm,  and 
after  I  started  out  I  did  not  want  my 
friends  back  home  to  feel  that  I  would 
not  make  good.  I  made  my  own  rules; 
they  were  strict  ones,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed. 

His  Talk  to  New  Agents 

“In  talking  to  new  agents  I  tell  them 
that  they  are  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a  success. 
There  are  two  roads,  either  of  which 
can  be  followed.  If  a  man  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price  necessary,  he  can  win 
a  success.  This  price  is  not  so  much 
It  merely  means  hard,  intelligent  work 
Every  man  is  a  master  of  his  osvn 
future  and  fortune.  If  not  industrious 
he  cannot  get  far  along.  Men  who 
drink  or  gamble  have  no  opening  in 
the  life  insurance  business,  and  the 
same  applies  to  men  who  are  lazy,  t 
will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  re¬ 
ward  of  industry. 

“In  this  office  last  week  one  of  our 
collectors  visited  a  house  to  collect 
from  three  families.  There  had  been 
another  family  in  the  house  carrying 
several  policies  in  this  company.  They 
had  moved  out  of  the  State,  permitting 
their  policies  to  lapse.  This  was  last 
May.  After  our  man  had  made  his 
three  collections  last  week,  he  can¬ 
vassed  the  house,  finding  in  it  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  had  moved  away  and  which 
had  returned.  The  family  was  induced 
t?  insure  again.  The  agent  who  origi¬ 
nally  wrote  the  family  was  remiss  in 
not  finding  that  they  had  returned 
The  collector  who  found  them  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  industry.” 


ONE  IN  10,000  SELF-SUPPORTING 

In  an  address  on  “The  Broken  Fami¬ 
ly.”  Superintendent  William  C.  Graves 
of  the  King  Home  for  Old  Men,  Chi¬ 
cago,  declared  to  a  class  in  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  that  only 
one  man  in  10,000  is  self-supporting  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  Other  statis¬ 
tics  used  by  Superintendent  Graves 
were  in  line  with  those  given  by  Mr. 
Lee  W.  Squier  in  his  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  pension  movement,  enti¬ 
tled  “Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United 
States.”  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  there 
are  approximately  1,250,000  former  wage 
earners,  sixty-five  years  and  older,  de¬ 
pendent  on  public  and  private  charity. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  Jack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  ot  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding  Jf  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  m  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana  that  will 
mean  the  reahz.ahon  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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STANDARD  POLICY,  NOT  TERM 

THOS.  L.  SHEVLIN’S  $1,000,000 

How  Latest  Insurance  on  Minneapolis 
Man  is  Divided — His  Letter 
to  Agents 


3 


BUSINESS  INSURANCE 


An  Excellent  Argument  for  Taking 
Separate  Rather  Than  Joint 
Policies  Presented 


An  interesting  point  about  the  latest 
million  dollar  insurance  placed  on 
Thomas  L.  Shevlin,  of  Minneapolis,  the 
former  Yale  athlete,  who  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Shevlin  Co.,  is  that  it  is 
not  a  term  policy.  The  business  was 
handled  by  Byron  H.  Timberlake,  of  the 
Provident  Life  &  Trust,  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America,  and  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York;  Lorin  Hord,  general  agent  of  the 
Home  Life,  New  York;  Telford  K 
Thompson,  of  the  Aetna  Life,  and  W. 
Meade  ltobinson  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life. 

How  Total  is  Divided 

The  $1,000,000  total  is  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Aetna  Life  . $150,000 

Equitable  Life  .  50,000 

Mutual  Life  .  100,000 

Prudential  Life  .  50,000 

Home  Life  .  150,000 

New  England  Life .  50,000 

Travelers  .  200,000 

New  York  Life .  200,000 

Massachusetts  Mutual  .  60,000 

Shevlin’s  Views 

Mr.  Shevlin  has  written  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Timberlake: 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  hereby  to  express 
to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  in  which  you  and  your  as¬ 
sociates  have  handled  the  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  insurance  upon  my  life  which 
my  companies  have  just  taken  out. 

Your  strong  recommendation  of  a 
standard  policy  instead  of  a  term  poli¬ 
cy.  which  I  have  approved  by  accept¬ 
ing,  was  undoubtedly  wise  counsel.  The 
fact  that  you  gave  similar  advice  to  the 
Pillsburys  when  they  were  placing  the 
half  million  on  Mr.  Loring,  and  which 
after  several  years  of  trial  proved  so 
satisfactory,  together  with  my  accept¬ 
ance  of  your  recommendation  along 
with  similar  endorsements  from  many 
others,  should  give  you  high  rank 
among  insurance  counsellors. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  I  am  pleased 
with  the  companies  you  selected  and 
with  the  businesslike  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  entire  transaction 
was  handled.  T.  L.  SHEVLIN. 

Letter  of  the  Agents 

The  agents  wrote  to  Mr.  Shevlin  as 
follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  of 
your  confidence  in  asking  us  to  place  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  life  insurance  you  have  just 
taken  out,  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesies. 

In  reviewing  the  transaction,  now  that  it  is 
concluded,  we  feel  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  companies  we  have 
selected  for  you  are  strictly  high  grade,  carry¬ 
ing  a  very  favorable  average  low  cost  and 
good  values  in  the  policies. 

Concerning  the  kind  of  policy,  the  life  plan, 
one  of  the  standard  forms,  which  you  have  se- 


W.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  Chicago  agency 
of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  presents  an 
interesting  question  regarding  business 
insurance,  and  an  answer  thereto,  both 
of  which  are  reproduced: 

Q.  A  corporation  has  five  officers 
aged,  respectively  52,  48,  47,  33  and  29. 
U  desires  permanent  insurance  on  their 
lives,  at  the  lowest  possibly  outlay,  in 
the  following  amounts:  President  (52), 

$30,000;  vice-president  (48),  $20,000;’ 

each  of  the  others,  $10,000.  What 
would  you  offer? 

A.  For  permanent  insurance  on  each 
life  in  the  amounts  named  I  could  of¬ 
fer  only  the  Endowment  at  85  Policies, 
costing  as  follows: 

53  .  $30,000  $1,275.00 

48  .  20,000  709.00 

4;  .  10,000  339.50 

38  .  10,000  206.00 

20  .  10,000  184.00 


BARRETT  AND  SNOW  MEETING 

ENTERTAIN  STATE  MUTUAL  MEN 

Worcester  General  Agency  Will  Write 
$1,500,000  This  Year — President  of 
Company  a  Guest 


NEW  LOW  RATE  POLloiti, 


Annual  premium  . $2,713.50 

Joint  life  policy  combinations  would 
reduce  the  annual  outlay  but  would 
not,  under  certain  conditions,  give  per¬ 
manent  protection  on  each  officer  in 
the  amount  named. 

If  they  are  to  be  considered  I  would 
offer: 

52  and  48 . $20,000  $1,180.00 

52  and  47 .  10,000  580.00 

32  and  29 .  10,000  304.00 


Annual  premium  . $2,064.00 

The  death  of  any  officer  in  this  case 
would  protect  the  company  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  but  would  leave  them 
unprotected  on  one  or  more  of  the 
other  officers. 

As  the  question  reads  I  believe  the 
former  is  the  only  correct  answer, 
though  the  intent  of  the  question  may 
be  different  than  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation. 


B.  C.  DAY  RESIGNS 

Bertram  C.  Day  has  resigned  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Lafayette  Life  of  Indiana, 
the  directors  at  a  special  meeting  hav¬ 
ing  appointed  Abnor  E.  Werkhoff, 
vice-president,  as  acting  president. 

lected  under  our  recommendation,  we  know 
positively  you  will  find  it  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  you, 
and  to  your  companies,  than  the  term  policy 
which  you  at  first  suggested. 

Having  been  favored  with  your  confidence 
in  placing  this  insurance,  you  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  we  have  not  imposed  upon  you  in  our 
recommendations,  and  we  respectfully  request 
that  should  any  disturbing  element,  incident 
or  individual,  appear  at  any  time  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  of  these  policies,  that  you  no¬ 
tify  us,  or  request  us  to  make  explanation 
or  answer,  to  any  question  that  may  possibly 
be  raised  concerning  them. 

Again  thanking  you  for  yours  favors,  and 
assuring  you  of  our  sincere  appreciation,  we 
remain, 

Lorin  Hord, 

Frank  R.  Smith, 

Telford  K.  Thompson, 

B.  H.  Timberlake. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  8.— Leon  J. 
Barrett  and  Benjamin  B.  Snow,  of  this 
city,  are  unusually  successful  general 
agents  of  the  State  Mutual  Life.  Six 
years  ago  the  agency  was  writing  a 
maximum  of  $300,000  a  year.  Last  year 
the  production  was  $1,358,000.  This 
year  it  will  total  more  than  $1,500,000. 

Recently  this  general  agency  gave  an 
Old  Home  Week  and  Hallowe’en  Party 
which  was  attended  by  Bertram  H. 
Wright,  president  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life;  IE.  C.  Fowler,  superintendent  of 
agencies;  D.  W.  Carter,  secretary;  E. 
S.  Barker  and  C.  S.  Ferguson  of  the 
Ecston  general  agency;  fifty  agents  in 
Worcester  County,  and  by  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Company,  including 
Chandler  Bullock,  counsel. 

What  is  a  Rut? 

Mr.  Snow  made  an  effective  talk  at 
the  business  meeting,  taking  as  his  topic 
“What  is  a  Rut.  How  to  Tell  When 
You  are  in  One  and  How  to  Get  Out 
of  It.”  One  point  he  emphasized  was 
the  tendency  of  some  agents  to  stop 
work  early  in  the  month  because  they 
have  been  successful  in  getting  a  liberal 
production  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
days.  In  discussing  prospects,  Mr. 
Snow  said  that  he  always  carried  in  his 
own  pocket  two  long  cards  containing 
the  simple  words  “name  and  age.” 
Whenever  he  thought  of  a  possible  in¬ 
surer  while  he  was  traveling  on  a 
street  car,  railroad  train  or  at  home  at 
night,  he  drew  a  card  out  of  his  pocket 
and  jotted  the  name  and  age  down. 
Later,  the  name  was  given  to  some  one 
tc  follow  up. 

General  Counsel  Bullock  discussed 
bills  coming  before  the  coming  legisla¬ 
ture.  He  said  that  agents  should  watch 
legislative  matters  carefully. 

Mr.  Ferguson  of  the  Boston  general 
agency  spoke  cleverly  on  the  subject  of 
“Making  Our  Dreams  Come  True.”  He 
based  his  talk  on  the  fact  that  nothing 
o?  importance  was  ever  accomplished 
without  one’s  having  a  vision  of  it  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Estate  Funds 

Estate  funds  and  how  to  get  people 
interested  in  them  was  discussed  by 
H.  G.  Perry,  of  the  Barrett  &  Snow 
agency.  J.  E.  Hartland,  of  the  agency, 
discussed  the  monthly  income  policy. 
Mr.  Landry,  supervisor  of  applications 
of  the  State  Mutual,  discussed  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Company  toward  heavy¬ 
weights  and  light-weights,  and  pressed 
upon  the  agents  the  necessity  of  secur¬ 
ing  complete  information  regarding  ap¬ 
plications. 

Following  the  business  meeting  there 
was  a  jolly  hallowe’en  dinner. 


Issued  By  Southwestern  Life  of  Dallas— 
Disability  Benefits  Without 
Additional  Charge 

The  Southwestern  Life,  of  Dallas,  is 
issuing  some  attractive  new  policies  at 
unusually  low  rates. 

New  features  added  are  disability 
benefits  without  aditional  charge  and 
loan  values  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
available  toward  the  payment  of  second 
year  premiums.  The  new  premium  rates 
follow: 

Age  25 


•New  “  <5ld 


Age  35 

'New  Old 
$i°°o  Rate  Rate  Rate  Rate 

Life  ...$16.30  $17.25  $21.70  $22.80 

20- Pay  Life. .  24-45  25.25  29-95  30.85 

4I'*5  42.45  43-00  23.80 

(Policies  issued  at  New  Rates  include  Dis¬ 
ability  Benefits.) 

The  Company  has  now  more  than  $3,- 
500,000  of  admitted  assets,  surplus  to 
policyholders  over  $700,000.  and  more 
than  $28,000,000  insurance  in  force. 

The  Southwestern  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  paid  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries  since  organization  $1,279,- 
284,  and  has  never  been  sued  by  a  be¬ 
neficiary  to  collect  a  death  claim. 


CONN.  GENERAL  DIVIDENDS 


Basis  of  Dividend  for  1916  Probably 
Same  as  Schedule  Used  Since 
1912 


The  Connecticut  General  Life  of 
Hartford  advises  that  the  basis: of  divi¬ 
dends  of  that  Company  for  1916  has  not 
as  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  continue  the  same  schedule 
which  they  have  used  since  January  1, 
1912.  The  schedule  referred  to  for  the 
Ordinary  Life  and  Twenty  Payment 
Life  plans  follow: 

ORDINARY  LIFE,  $r,ooo 

Ann). 


Age  Prem. 
20  $17.52 
17.90 


19.63 

22.35 

25.88 

30.55 

36.86 

45-49 

57-37 

73-88 


1914  Cash 

Dividends  on  Is 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

$  2.45 

$  2.53 

$  2. 61 

$  2.70 

2.51 

2.59 

2.67 

2.76 

2.76 

2.86 

2.96 

306 

3-16 

3.28 

3.40 

353 

3-67 

3.82 

3-97 

4.14 

436 

4-55 

4-75 

4-94 

5-3i 

5-55 

5.80 

6.06 

6.63 

6-94 

7.26 

7-57 

8.50 

8.89 

9.27 

9.67 

11.16" 

11.63 

12.11 

12.58 

1909 
$  2.79 
2.85 

3- 17 
3-66 

4- 31 

516 

6.32 

7.90 

10.06 

13.06 


LIFE  20  PAYMENTS,  $r,ooo 


Annl. 

1914  Cash 

Dividend 

s  on  Issues  of 

Age  Prem. 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

20 

$25.85 

$  3-i8 

$  3-34 

$  3-52 

$  3-70 

$  3-89 

25 

28.18 

3-51 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4-31 

30 

31.00 

3-93 

4.14 

436 

4.60 

4.84 

35 

34.50 

4-47 

4.71 

4-97 

5-23 

5-51 

40 

38.89 

5.19 

546 

5-76 

6.06 

6.38 

45 

44.58 

6.17 

6.50 

6.84 

7.20 

7.56 

50 

52.19 

7-58 

7-97 

8.37 

8.80 

9-23 

55 

62.63 

9-  63 

10. 10 

10.57 

11.06 

11.56 

60 

77-35 

12.58 

13-14 

1371 

14.28 

14.85 

JOINS  E.  E.  HARRIOTT 

J.  H.  Tousley,  until  October  1  State 
Deputy  of  the  M.  W.  A.  in  Montana, 
has  resigned  and  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  E.  E.  Harriott  of  Missoula, 
as  general  agents  for  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  Life  of  Minneapolis,  with  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Montana  and  the  Panhandle  of  Idaho. 


The  Prudential 

40th  Anniversary,  October,  13,  1915 


MUTUALIZED  BENEFITS  INCREASED  A  POLICYHOLDERS'  COMPANY 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Lawi  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  12,  1915. 
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.  ”  NCOME  PRIZE  ESSAY 


WRITTEN  BY  A  LOUISVILLE  MAN 


S.  M.  Burbank  Wins  Aetna  Life  Lite¬ 
rary  Contest— L.  O.  De  Ronge 
Gets  Second  Prize 


able  to  her  for  twenty  years,  or  to  her  heirs 
if  she  dies  during  the  20  years.  Her  heirs 
therefore  have  a  possible  interest  in  this  in¬ 
come  and  she  cannot  give  a  clear  title  to  it 
and  therefore  cannot  sell  it  or  assign  it.  It 
is  better  than  a  government  bond,  real  estate, 
securities  or  cash. 

Through  one  of  these  policies  a  man  ap¬ 
points  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  his 
trustee  with  their  authority  limited  and  de¬ 
fined  by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  There  is 
no  charge  for  administering  the  estate;  it  is 
free  from  taxes,  National,  State  and  Munic¬ 
ipal;  the  income  is  absolutely  net  and  abso¬ 
lutely  certain. 

Nearly  every  man  will-  say  he  has  as  much 
insurance  as,  or  more  than,  he.  can  pay  for. 

If  an  instrument  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  agent  could  show  the  prospect  the  least 
amount  of  insurance  he  can  afford  to  provide, 
every  agent  would  want  such  an  instrument. 
The  Income  Policy  shows  this  as  accurately 
as  a  fever  thermometer  registers  the 
temperature. 

Ask  such  a  man  to  make  up  a  family  bud¬ 
get;  take  himself  out  of  the  family,  consider 
that  he  is  the  most  expensive  member  of  the 
family,  because  of  his  insistence  that  his 
family  live  as  well  as  he  can  possibly  afford, 
and  ascertain  from  this  budget  the  least 
amount  of  money  they  will  require  monthly 
to  meet  their  reasonable  necessities  and  a 
Monthly  Income  Policy  in  tiffs  amount  is  the 
least  insurance  he  can  afford  to  buy,  other¬ 
wise  they  must  of  necessity  suffer  hardship. 

It  sets  a  salaried  man  to  thinking  when  you 
propose  to  insure  his  salary,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  It  is  a  new  thought  to  him  and 
instantly  arouses  his  interest.  A  Monthly  In¬ 
come  Policy  does  this  perfectly  and  at  most 
ages  the  guaranteed  return  to  his  family  is 
double  the  maximum  cost  to  him.  In  short,  it 
is  the  only  means  by  which  a  man  may  die, 
knowing  beyond  a  doubt  vnat  his  wife  and 
little  ones  will  be  given  the  support  he  him¬ 
self  has  so  willingly  given  them.  The  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  faithful  old  Aetna  will  take  his 
place,  will  pay  the  rent,  will  furnish  the 
table,  clothe  and  educate  the  children,  will 
enable  any  man  who  has  been  half  way  a 
Christian  to  die  in  peace.  It  effectually  re¬ 
moves  the  anguish  that  thousands  of  men  feel 
in  their  last  moments  when,  with  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  affectionate  wife  and  the  helpless  and 
trusting  little  ones  gathered  around  him,  he 
considers  their  future  and  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  want  and  distress  that  may  be  their 
portion. 

PRIDDY’S  SYSTEM 

How  He  Arranges  Card  Index — Watches 
Birthdays  Closely — Material 
Always  at  Hand 

Lawrence  Priddy,  one  of  the  biggest 
writers  in  the  New  York  Life  and  well 
known  in  life  insurance  the  country 
over,  in  a  recent  address  explained 
some  of  his  working  methods.  It  will 
interest  all  to  know  that  a  man  who  is 
selling  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000 
of  business  annually  thinks  one  of  the 
very  best  things  he  does  is  to  keep  a 
card-index  system.  He  arranges  chro¬ 
nologically  his  index  of  prospects  gath¬ 
ered  from  every  source — business 
transactions,  realty  transfers,  names 
from  the  morning  papers.  He  calls  on 
all  his  prospects  and  policyholders  as 
far  as  possible  to  do  so  on  their  birth¬ 
days,  offering  felicitations;  he  says  the 
system  pays  big  dividends.  Agents 
make  hundreds  of  calls  without  card- 
ir.dexing  prospects  or  making  any  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  calls  or  of  the  prospects’ 
dates  of  birth.  No  agent  can  expect  to 
close  every  case  on  the  first  interview, 
but  he  can  keep  a  card  record  of  the 
prospective  buyer,  call  on  him,  offer 
congratulations  and  suggest  that  he  do 
a  good  deed  for  himself  and  his  family 
on  his  birthday  by  purchasing  a  New 
York  Life  policy,  and  the  chances  are 
he  will  get  the  business.  Should  he 
not  succeed  at  that  time,  call  again  six 
months  later,  or  a  few  days  before  the 
age  changes,  emphasizing  that  by  in¬ 
suring  then  the  man  can  secure  it  for 
less  money  than  if  he  postponed  action 
even  for  a  few  days.  Follow  this  sys¬ 
tem  carefully.  You  will  soon  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  several  hundred  cards  that 
will  furnish  material  always  for  you  to 
work  on.  On  the  back  of  the  card  you 
can  keep  memoranda  of  any  special  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  pospect, 
memo  of  any  literature  you  have  mail¬ 
ed  or  left  with  him,  or  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  or  received  from  him.  It 
i3  difficult  to  see  how  any  agent  can 
get  along  in  this  work  by  trusting 
largely  to  his  memory. 


S.  M.  Burbank,  of  Louisville,  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  Aetna  Life  s  contest 
on  the  subject  “How'  to  Sell  Monthly 
Income  Insurance.”  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Louis  O.  De  Ronge,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Mr.  Burbank’s  office  says; 

The  best  way  to  sell  Monthly  In¬ 
come  Insurance  is  to  get  clearly  before 
the  prospective  buyer  what  a  policy  of 
this  character  actually  and  necessarily 
does  and  perhaps  as  good  a  way  as 
any  to  do  this,  is  to  show  him  what 
other  forms  of  insurance  do  not  do. 

This  may  appear  unwise  at  first 
thought,  but  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  do 
since  there  is  no  weakness  in  any  form 
of  policy  that  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  asset  a  man  leaves  when  he  dies. 

What  An  Agent  Should  Bear  in  Mind 
It  is  important  for  the  selling  agent 
to  have  several  things  clearly  in  mind. 

First,  what  is  the  motive  that  usually 
animates  a  man  in  buying  life  insur¬ 
ance?  Obviously  it  is  to  provide  a 
means  of  continuing  the  support  he  is 
now  giving  to  some  dependent  one, 
which  will  cease  at  his  death. 

Continued  support  then,  is  his  main 
purpose.  The  second  thought  is,  how 
can  he  be  assured  that  this  support 
will  be  continued?  Do  the  older  forms 
of  policy  give  this  assurance?  Does 
anything  else  give  it?  We  know  and 
he  knows  that  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  they  do  not,  not  through  any 
fault  of  the  policies,  but  due  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature.  A  large 
sum  of  money  is  paid  to  the  widow 
who  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
wholly  inexperienced  in  business,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  dangers  incident 
to  investments,  who  realizes  but  slight¬ 
ly  the  villainy  of  scheming  scoundrels 
and  she  is  asked  to  invest  this  large 
sum  of  money  so  that  it  may  be  safe 
and  yield  sufficient  returns  for  her  sup¬ 
port.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  woman  to  do  this  safely  and  pro¬ 
fitably? 

In  addition  this  large  sum  of 
money  furnishes  a  temptation  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  accumulation  of  desires  of  a 
life  time,  which  the  husband  was  un¬ 
able  to  afford  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
yield  to  this  temptation  and  now  sat¬ 
isfy  them.  There  are  the  unfortunate 
and  importunate  relatives  to  contend 
with;  the  rascals  who  so  ingeniously 
present  their  ‘Get  Rich’  schemes;  the 
smooth  automobile  salesmen — notice 
tl.e  number  of  widows  you  see  driving 
electrics.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
trials  and  temptations  that  beset  a  wo¬ 
man  suddenly  in  possession  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  money  and  they  ac¬ 
count  for  the  loss  that  in  so  many 
cases  is  inevitable. 

Some  men  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  misfortune  that  may 
overtake  their  widows  due  to  their 
folly  and  extravagance,  but  how  about 
the  children?  They  are  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  and  it  is  they  that  suffer 
most  when  this  misfortune  comes.  He 
will  listen  to  you  when  you  tell  him 
about  them. 

If  therefore  the  applicant’s  motive 
is  to  protect  dependent  ones  (and  the 
majority  of  insurance  is  for  such  pur¬ 
pose)  is  it  not  important  that  he  buy 
a  policy  that  absolutely  does  protect 
for  a  definite  time  and  for  a  definite 
amount.  No  other  form  of  policy  and 
nc  other  asset  provides  this  certainty. 

Better  Than  a  Government  Bond  _  ^  ,  ......  .» 

The  Northwestern  National  Life, 

can  hypothecate"  her^sux&s,  ^she  SM d  her  Minneapolis,  gained  $3,000,000  in  insur- 
money,  she  can  sell  or  dispose  of  any  and  ance  in  force  during  the  past  twelve 
everything  her  husband  leaves  her  except  the  months,  and  will  pass  the  $35,000,000 

income  from  one  of  these  policies;  she  can-  .  ’ .  , ,  _ ,  »  .. 

not  sell  or  assign  this  income,  it  is  pay-  mark  b>  the  end  of  the  >ear. 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
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Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  >n*uf- 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


REMEMBER 
1  "B 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  191 S 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


E.  F.  MKLSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 


Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Horae  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


November  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


GENERAL  AGENTS  ON 

PART-TIME  MEN 


ANOTHER  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CON 
TROVERSY 


Divergence  of  Opinion,  But  All  Favor 
Elimination  of  Certain  Type  of 
“Agent" 

Interest  in  the  part-time  question 
shows  no  abatement  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  Chicago,  where 
the  new  field  club  was  formed  bv  prom¬ 
inent  agents,  will  be  closely  followed 
by  both  companies  and  agents  every¬ 
where.  The  views  of  some  leading 
general  agents  on  the  question  follow: 

By  CHARLES  W.  SCOVEL 

Northwestern,  Pittsburgh 

I  am  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
ultimate  object  expressed  in  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “Life  insurance  commissions  for 
life  insurance  men  only”- — meaning 
thereby  “whole-time”  men;  properly 
trained  professionals. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  when  this  whole  principle  can  be 
put  into  force  by  association  rules  or 
by  State  laws.  These  are  useless,  or 
worse,  unless  they  are  in  line  with  the 
voluntary  practice  of  the  great  mass 
of  insurance  men  themselves. 

Analyzing  the  Situation 

Before  we  can  make  such  rules  and 
laws  effective,  we  must  ourselves  pro¬ 
gress  much  further  along  twro  lines  of 
development.  One,  the  negative  line, 
is  to  become  more  and  more  aroused 
to  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  trail  of 
every  unfit  agent  (part-time  or  whole¬ 
time),  evils  that  hurt  the  prospect,  the 
policyholder  and  the  public  as  much  as 
they  do  us.  The  other,  the  positive 
line,  is  to  raise  gradually  our  own 
standards  of  men,  training  and  meth¬ 
ods,  so  as  to  develop  a  truly  profes¬ 
sional  body  of  agents,  capable  of  fit¬ 
ting  the  modern  services  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
individual,  family  and  business. 

Of  course,  this  process  seems  slow 
a.?  compared  with  reform  by  fiat.  But 
it  is  sure;  every  step  is  so  much  posi¬ 
tive  gain;  and  the  times  are  ripe  for 
much  faster  progress  than  ever  before. 
All  this  discussion  in  the  insurance 
press  helps  mightily — the  associations 
can  help  most.  The  various  phases  of 
the  whole  subject — particularly  its  pos¬ 
itive  phases — yield  inexhaustible  topics 
for  papers  and  discussions,  and  for  re¬ 
solutions  that  set  up  principles  instead 
of  laying  down  rules. 

How  to  Make  Practical  Progress 

Since  general  agreement  on  the  whole 
principle  is  not  yet  attainable,  the 
way  to  make  practical  progress  is  to 
take  up  particular  phases  or  points 
by  themselves,  beginning  with  those 
as  to  which,  in  that  particular  associa¬ 
tion,  the  least  difference  of  opinion 
now  exists.  When  a  strongly  prepon¬ 
derant  sentiment  one  one  or  two  prac¬ 
tical  points  has  been  reached,  such 
points  can  be  carefully  formulated  in 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  be  signed  as 
individuals.  Reluctant  signers  will  be 
brought  in  by  moral  suasion  and  force 
or  example  far  more  readily  than  by 
any  attempt  (always  futile)  at  coer¬ 
cion  by  act  of  the  association. 

Many  who  are  by  no  means  ready  to 
exclude  all  part-time  men  in  every 
part  of  their  territory  might  soon  be 
got  to  agree  to  exclude  in  city  districts 
the  worst  classes  of  “rake-off  men,”  to 
use  the  happy  phrase  coined  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Woods.  The  finally-agreed-on  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  rake-off  man  to  be  exclud¬ 
ed  would  differ  in  different  places  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  conditions  and  person¬ 
al  opinions,  but  each  such  agreement 
would  be  a  real  gain  for  that  commu¬ 
nity  and  an  advance  for  the  whole 
cause. 

Pennsylvania  Legislation 

A  sweeping  law  against  the  rake-off 
man  was  enacted,  perhaps  premature¬ 


ly  in  Pennsylvania  June  7,  1915.  I  say 
“perhaps  prematurely,”  only  because  I 
have  seen  but  little  publicity  given  to 
it  and  am  quite  uncertain  whether  a 
sufficiently  strong  and  general  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  aroused  among  the  in¬ 
surance  men  themselves  to  secure  its 
enforcement.  I  am  far  from  suggest¬ 
ing  a  hasty  rush  to  other  State  capi¬ 
tals  for  duplicates  of  this  law,  but  any 
association  might  well  discuss  it  and 
see  how  far  its  members  can  be  got  to 
agree  voluntarily  to  exclude  the  same 
class  of  men  from  life  insurance  com¬ 
missions  In  all  or  part  of  their  terri¬ 
tory. 

This  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  “any 
attorney,  officer  (partner),  clerk,  ser¬ 
vant  or  employe  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  joint-stock  company  or  in¬ 
dividual  (or  any  other  person  howso¬ 
ever  hired  or  employed  by  or  with  any 
insured  or  any  beneficiary)  to  receive 
directly  or  indirectly  any  commission, 
compensation  or  other  benefit  because 
or  by  reason  of  any  life  insurance  be¬ 
ing  placed,  sold  or  solicited  on  the  life 
or  for  the  benefit  of  (their  respective 
clients,  employers  or  masters,  or  any 
of  them)  any  attorney,  officer,  clerk, 
servant,  or  employe  of  the  same  corpo¬ 
ration,  partnership,  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany  or  individual.”  (Note:  the  words 
in  parenthesis  are  included  in  other 
clauses  of  the  act  than  the  one  here 
quoted). 

The  penalty  incurred  by  each  party, 
whether  giver  or  taker  of  the  rake-off, 
is  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $500,  with  or 
without  imprisonment  up  to  six  months. 
And  (mark  this!)  the  act  expressly  ap¬ 
plies  whether  the  rake-off  man  is  duly 
licensed  or  not. 

Leaves  General  Status  of  Part-Time 
Man  Untouched 

This  leaves  the  general  status  of  the 
part-time  man  untouched.  He  may  be 
contracted  with  and  licensed  as  be¬ 
fore.  But  he  can  get  commissions  only 
on  business  written  outside,  not  in¬ 
side,  the  concern  he  remains  connect¬ 
ed  with.  He  must  go  out  on  his  own 
life  insurance  legs  and  earn  commis¬ 
sions  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  cannot 
merely  sit  like  a  spider  in  the  web  of 
his  shop,  store  or  office  and  fatten  on 
the  flies  held  in  the  same  web  and  usu¬ 
ally  made  meat  for  him  by  some  real 
agent’s  work. 

If  fully  carried  out,  whether  by  vol¬ 
untary  agreement,  or  by  well  enforced 
law,  this  limitation  would  do  away 
with  the  worst  and  commonest  evils  of 
the  rake-off  man.  To  the  part-time 
man  of  the  class  that  many  believe 
to  be  as  yet  desirable,  it  would  do 
more  good  than  harm.  While  it  would, 
of  course,  shut  him  off  from  some  few 
legitimate  opportunities,  it  would  make 
him  from  the  start  depend  on  real  life 
insurance  work  and  thus  more  proba¬ 
bly  and  more  speedily  develop  him  into 
an  efficient  whole-time  man. 

By  HENRY  H.  KOHN 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Albany 

In  his  famous  address  on  the  Im¬ 
peachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Burke 
said:  “You  cannot  indict  a  nation.”  I 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  part-time 
agent.  It  is  hopeless  to  denounce  him 
without  doing  injustice  to  some 
mighty  fine  men,  the  quality  of  whose 
business,  in  many  instances,  is  superior 
to  a  certain  type  of  full-time  men,  who, 
through  the  pressure  of  a  guarantee 
perhaps,  are  led  to  secure  a  type  of 
business  which  a  part-time  man  of  the 
right  sort  would  not  dream  of  solicit¬ 
ing.  But  even  this  does  not  cover  the 
subject,  only  one  side  of  it. 

Academically  speaking,  the  day  will 
arrive,  I  hope,  when  none  but  full¬ 
time  men  will  be  engaged  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  business,  but  I  also  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  that  all  men  will  be 
honest,  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
are  ideals  toward  which  we  can  well 
afford  to  work,  but  meanwhile  it  is  a 
workaday  world,  in  which  we  are 
forced  to  operate,  and  if  we  keep  our 
head  so  far  up  in  the  clouds  as  to  for¬ 
get  that  our  feet  are  still  standing  on 
clay,  we  are  apt  to  run  away  in  our 


concept  of  things,  as  thev  might  be 
from  things  as  they  are. 

I  am  discouraging,  as  far  as  I  can, 
the  employment  within  my  own  terri¬ 
tory  of  part-time  men,  unless  they  be 
those,  by  reason  of  their  other  em¬ 
ployment,  give  promise  of  a  fair  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  and  of  the  highest 
type  of  business,  or  who  frankly  agree 
that  their  part-time  efforts  are  a  pre¬ 
lude  only  to  a  hoped  for  full  time  ar- 
iangement  to  be  justified  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  results  secured  un¬ 
der  a  part-time  appointment.  In  this 
way,  and  by  trying  to  keep  the  goal 
fixed  on  a  full-time  organization,  the 
part-time  man  is  becoming  less  and 
less  in  number,  and  perhaps  also  in  im¬ 
portance,  but  he  is  nevertheless  as 
yet  an  admixture  to  the  agency  or¬ 
ganization,  such  as  my  own,  which  has 
a  great  deal  of  country  territory  in  it, 
that  I  could  not  wholly  and  fully  dis¬ 
pense  with. 

By  EDWARD  A.  WOODS 
President  of  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters 

In  the  question  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
missions  to  life  insurance  men,  I  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  the  man  who  real¬ 
ly  is  a  life  insurance  man,  whether 
part-time  or  not,  and  the  man  who 
never  intends  to  become  one.  In  the 
country  it  seems  to  me  the  time  is  very 
far  distant,  if  ever,  when  we  can  do 
away  with  the  services  of  the  very 
best  class  of  agents  that  life  insurance 
companies  have — men  who  may  be  fire 
insurance  men  in  their  community, 
bank  cashiers,  or  hold  other  offices! 
and  who  may  he  persistently,  intelli¬ 
gently  and  most  conscientiously  effi¬ 
cient  life  insurance  representatives  of 
one  company  for  years  and  years. 
There  are  some  such  who  have  been 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  able, 
intelligent  and  efficient  representatives 
of  one  company. 

In  the  city  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  room  for  the  part-time  man  who  is 
intending  to  try  out  the  insurance 
business  with  the  honest  intention,  in 
good  faith,  to  become  a  full-time  life 
insurance  man  as  soon  as  he  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  he  can  make  it  go  or 
that  he  can  afford  to  give  up  his  other 
business.  In  these  days,  when  salaries 
and  advances  are  so  expensive  as  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  it  is  perhaps  a 
good  way  to  try  a  man  in  the  city;  but 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  man  who  really  is  so  try¬ 
ing  out  the  life  insurance  business  and 
intending  to  become  a  whole-time  city 
man  and  what  I,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  call  the  “rake-off”  man,  who  has 
no  idea  of  ever  becoming,  either  for 
his  whole  time  or  for  even  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  his  time,  a  life  insurance 
man.  This  latter  man,  the  “rake-off” 
man,  is  really  a  pirate,  or,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  merely  call  names,  he  is 
just  as  much  of  a  thief  as  any  man 
who  reaps  the  benefit  of  other  men’s 
work. 

Such  a  man  never  creates  life  insur¬ 
ance;  he  simply  hears  of  cases  created 
by  regular  life  insurance  men,  of  per¬ 
sons  intending  to  take  out  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  shopping  them  to  some  office 
which  will  pay  him,  and  generally  to 
the  one  which  will  pay  him  most,  he 
really  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  regular 
life  insurance  agent's  commission.  He 
might  just  as  well  use  the  prescription 
given  by  a  regular  doctor  and  collect 
the  fees.  He  might  just  as  well  take 
the  plans  gotten  up  by  some  architect 
and  build  the  building  and  charge  the 
commission  on  another  man’s  real 
work. 

Every  general  agent  and  every  com¬ 
pany  knows  the  distinction  between 
the  real,  legitimate,  part-time  man  and 
the  “rake-off”  man. 

Again,  the  part-time  man  is  under  a 
definite  contract  to  represent  one  com¬ 
pany,  and  there  is  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  as  to  just  what  portion  of  his 
time,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in 
and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out, 
shall  be  given  to  that  one  company. 


The  “rake-off”  man  is  sell.  under 
contract  with  any  company. 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  mak¬ 
ing  our  business  a  profession  when  we 
cheapen  our  services  by  giving  fees  to 
those  who  do  not  create  life  insurance, 
who  are  not  sufficiently  informed  about 
the  business  to  give  intelligent  advice 
to  anyone? 

What  would  you  think  if  you  heard 
that  even  your  grocer  was  paying  a 
commission  to  some  outsider  on  your 
trade?  Would  you  call  a  man  really  a 
doctor  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  com¬ 
mission  to  anyone  who  would  bring 
him  patients?  Do  we  earn  our  com¬ 
missions  or  are  they  such  a  present  to 
us  that  we  can  afford  to  give  all  or 
part  of  them  away  to  persons  outside 
of  the  business? 

PEREZ  F.  HUFF 
Travelers,  New  York  City 

The  opposition  to  part-timeism  is  due 
more  to  ignorance  than  anything  else. 
There  are  just  as  many  degrees  of  part- 
timeism  among  whole-time,  as  the  so- 
called  “part-time  men.” 

Anyone  who  will  conscientiously  sell 
life  insurance,  whether  he  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  actual  selling  end  of 
the  business,  or  whether  he  devotes  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  a  gainful  occu¬ 
pation  in  a  kindred  line,  which  will  act 
as  a  feeder  to  procure  more  life  insur¬ 
ance,  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  the  so-called  “whole-time”  life 
agent,  who  frequents  clubs,  or  wastes 
his  time  playing  billiards,  drinking, 
gambling  and  betting  on  the  races. 

I  am  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  par¬ 
ticular  “part-time”  man  who  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  business,  but  the  fault  lies 
mainly  with  the  general  agents  and  the 
companies  who  are  willing  to  procure 
licenses  for  such  men. 

By  ALBERT  H.  CURTIS 
New  England  Mutual  Life,  Boston 

Life  insurance  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
In  my  judgment,  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  it  will  be  compulsory  for  an 
agent,  before  he  can  get  a  license,  to 
qualify  or  pass  an  examination  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  is  now  required  in 
law  and  medicine.  This  change  will 
have  to  be  brought  about  gradually. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  gen¬ 
eral  agent  to  have  all  of  his  men  de¬ 
vote  themselves  exclusively  to  life  in¬ 
surance.  Where  this  is  done  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  settle  itself  without  much 
difficulty. 

Just  so  long  as  we  have  no  adequate 
number  of  schools  of  life  insurance, 
where  young  men  can  be  trained  for 
the  business,  it  will  be  necessary, 
either  for  the  companies  or  the  general 
agents,  to  finance  for  a  time  being, 
those  who  are  learning  the  business, 
or  to  employ  part-time  men.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  both  of  these  methods  will  be 
found  necessary  and  helpful  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  large  and  aggressive  agency 
force. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  only 
full  time  men  employed,  and  shall  wel¬ 
come  the  time  when  this  will  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

By  DARBY  A.  DAY 

Mutual  Life,  Chicago 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  part-time  agent. 

By  “legitimate  part-time  agent”  I 
mean  the  man  who  desires  while  fol¬ 
lowing  some  other  vocation  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  he  is  qualified  and 
can  sell  life  insurance  and  take  a  part- 
time  contract  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  becoming  a  full  time  agent  just  as 
soon  as  he  feels  competent  and  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  embark  in  the  business; 
or,  another  part-time  man  whom  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  is  the  man  whose  time  is  not 
wholly  taken  up  with  his  occupation 
and  who  can  and  does  devote  a  definite 
part  of  his  time  to  soliciting  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  acceptable  part-time  man  in  view 
point  is  the  man  who  devotes  all  of 
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n-  nee  time  to  the  interests 
0l  ou  and  is  therefore  in 

principle,  theory,  and  practice  a  strict¬ 
ly  loyal  company  man.  I  have  no  use 
or  time  for  the  part-time  man  who  de¬ 
votes  part  of  his  time  to  one  company 
and  part  to  another,  who  possesses 
neither  loyalty  nor  faith  in  any  single 
company  but  offers  a  choice  of  many  to 
his  applicants.  That  type  of  part-time 
man  should  in  my  opinion  be  driven 
out  of  the  business,  for  he  is  lacking 
in  force  of  character  if  he  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  select  a  company  and 
stand  by  his  colors. 

By  CHARLES  B.  KNIGHT, 

Union  Central  Life,  New  York: 

Out  of  more  than  250  connections 
we  have  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
licenses  with  men  who  are  not  either 
whole-time  life  men  or  who  do  not  give 
their  whole-time  to  the  business  of 
general  insurance.  One  of  the  half 
dozen  has  recently  decided  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  life  insurance,  and 
is  producing  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  a 
year.  Another,  a  traveling  man,  has 
about  decided  to  give  up  the  road  to 
solicit  life  insurance  exclusively. 

I  believe  that  in  the  larger  cities 
some  of  the  best  business  comes  from 
men  who  sell  all  kinds  of  insurance.  It 
is  business  produced  at  low  pressure 
and  often  of  the  most  desirable  sort. 
For  the  lawyer  who  makes  a  side  issue 
of  insurance;  for  the  clerk  who  insures 
some  persons  in  his  corporation;  for 
the  one  or  two  case  men,  I  have  the 
opinion  that  they  should  not  be  licens¬ 
ed  to  sell  life  insurance. 

By  ERNEST  J.  CLARK, 

John  Hancock, Baltimore: 

I  most  heartily  applaud  the  action  of 
certain  Chicago  life  insurance  men,  in 
forming  an  association  with  the  slogan 
"Life  Insurance  Commissions  for  Life 
Insurance  Men  Only.” 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  advisability  of  eliminating  all 
part-time  agents  in  the  cities,  although 
at  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  practicable  that  the  part-time 
man  should  be  universally  dispensed 
with  in  rural  districts  or  small  towns. 
Ultimately  I  hope  to  see  this  part  of 
the  question  solved  by  having  the  coun¬ 
try  sections  successfully  cared  for  by 
agents  devoting  their  exclusive  time 
and  interests  to  life  insurance.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  extension  of  good  roads  and  the 
reduction  of  prices  of  automobiles  may 
be  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

I  fully  recognize  that  many  success¬ 
ful  life  insurance  men  began  their 
careers  as  part-time  agents,  and  yet 
it  has  not  been  disclosed  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  same  men  could  not  or 
would  not  have  entered  life  insurance 
as  full-time  agents  under  proper  en¬ 
couragement. 

Certain  of  our  large  life  insurance 
companies  have  already  demonstrated 
that  the  part-time  agent  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  to  the  advantage  of  the 
company,  the  general  agent,  and  un¬ 
questionably  to  the  advantage  of  the 
applicant  and  policyholder;  consequent¬ 
ly  it  is  not  an  untried  theoretical  idea, 
but  stands  as  a  demonstrated  fact  by 
some  of  our  most  representative  com¬ 
panies  and  old  established  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

By  GEORGE  LOESCH, 
Manhattan  Life,  New  York  City: 

Regarding  the  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  employment  of  part-time  agents 
in  the  life  insurance  business,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  entirely  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent  or  manager.  It  is  just  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  agency  which  employs  a 
number  of  part-time  men,  to  build  up 
a  well-deserved  reputation  for  clean 
methods  and  honest  practices  as  it  is 
for  an  agency  which  has  none  but 
whole-time  men  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  twisting,  rebating  and  other  evil 
practices.  If  the  managing  agent  him¬ 
self  is  clean  and  knows  his  business, 
his  agents  will  be  clean,  whether  they 
be  whole-time  or  part-time  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desir¬ 


ability  of  having  an  agency  staff  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  whole-time  men,  but 
I  very  much  doubt  if  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  agencies  in  this  country 
are  composed  entirely  of  whole-time 
men;  the  other  99  per  cent,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  part-time  men  just  so 
long  as  the  present  laws  regarding  ad¬ 
vances  and  remuneration  to  agents  re¬ 
main  on  the  statutes  of  New  York  and 
other  States.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
the  situation  is  about  this:  We  don’t 
want  “down-and-outs”  in  our  business, 
even  if  they  promise  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  it;  such  men  hurt  the 
dignity  of  our  profession  more  than  any 
other  factor  I  can  think  of.  The  most 
desirable  man  is  very  often  the  one 
who  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  occu¬ 
pation  or  profession,  with  which  he  is 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  its  narrow¬ 
ness,  lack  of  opportunity,  or  environ¬ 
ment.  The  very  fact  that  he  has  high¬ 
er  ambitions  makes  of  him  a  likely  can¬ 
didate.  But,  if  such  a  man  has  a  fami¬ 
ly  the  general  agent,  if  he  is  sincere, 
hesitates  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  advising  the  man  to  give  up  his 
present  occupation  out  of  which  he 
earns  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  fam¬ 
ily;  and  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
general  agent  has  a  very  large  capital, 
he  can  hardly  afford  to  guarantee  that 
man  a  weekly  advances  for  the  period 
of  his  apprenticeship  in  the  business, 
because  while  it  takes  some  men  only 
three  months  before  they  are  able  to 
make  a  good  living  selling  life  insur¬ 
ance,  it  takes  others  a  year.  If  a  clean 
and  able  manager  will  show  a  pros¬ 
pective  part-time  agent  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  income  accruing  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  agent  out  of  a  renewal  contract, 
if  in  his  preliminary  talks  he  will  in¬ 
culcate  in  the  man’s  mind  the  highest 


ideals  of  our  profession,  if  he  will  teach 
the  man  how  to  sell  life  insurance  on 
the  one-hundred-cents-on-the-dollar  ba¬ 
sis,  if  he  will  teach  the  man  to  despise 
mean,  contemptible  methods — that  man, 
if  he  enters  our  business,  will  do  less 
harm  than  certain  whole-time  agents 
are  doing  now.  I  do  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  give  a  part-time  man  a  renewal  con¬ 
tract,  or  for  that  matter,  even  as  high 
first  year  commissions  as  the  whole¬ 
time  man  gets.  I  believe  a  part-time 
man  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
he  is  enjoying  a  rare  privilege  in  being 
allowed  to  serve  his  apprenticeship 
during  his  spare  time.  I  believe  that 
such  a  man  if  he  is  properly  trained, 
will  be  less  tempted  into  evil  ways 
than  the  poorly  trained,  whole-time 
man  who,  during  the  first  few  months 
of  his  experience,  might  become  desper¬ 
ate  during  a  period  of  poor  business. 

I  think  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  home  office  managers  of  all  compa¬ 
nies  would,  if  they  were  asked,  agree 
that  some  of  their  best  whole-time 
agents  and  managers,  men  who  are  a 
credit  to  their  companies  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  general,  started  as  part-time 
men.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  of  the  instances  that  induce 
me  to  this  conclusion,  but  just  a  few 
will  suffice:  One  man,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  giving  all  his  time 
to  the  business  and  has  produced  for 
the  past  five  years  not  less  than  an 
average  of  $300,000  personally  pro¬ 
cured  business,  was  a  chorus  singer 
for  the  first  two  years  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
that  man  has  never  been  guilty  of 
twisting,  rebating  or  any  other  evil 
practice.  Another  man  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  above  reproach,  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  successful  career  for  the  past 


fifteen  years,  both  as  agent  and  man¬ 
ager,  pursued  his  profession  of  music 
during  his  first  twelve  months  in  our 
business.  Another,  who  to-day  occu¬ 
pies  a  responsible  executive  position 
with  one  of  our  big  companies,  did  not 
give  up  his  position  as  clerk  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  until  after  he  had  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  write  $100,090  in  a  single 
year;  and  most  companies’  records  are 
full  of  many  other  instances  of  suc¬ 
cessful  whole-time  men,  who  if  they 
had  been  obliged  to  give  the  business 
their  entire  time  from  the  very  start, 
would  never  have  entered  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  how  many  gentlemen  who 
are  now  protesting  against  the  part- 
time  men.  gave  the  business  their  en¬ 
tire  time,  talents  and  energies  from 
the  moment  they  decided  to  tackle  the 
life  insurance  business? 

We  want  whole-time  men — as  many 
as  we  can  possibly  get  in  each  agency 
— but  those  of  us  who  are  building  up 
new  agencies  must  depend  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  on  part-time  men,  and  if 
we  train  them  right,  if  we  will  not 
make  a  renewal  contract  with  them 
until  they  become  whole-time  men, 
then  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  the  part-time  men,  who  are  more 
or  less  independent  of  their  commis¬ 
sions,  will  be  any  more  tempted  to  do 
wrong,  than  is  the  whole-time  man. 
Honest  agency  managers  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  peddlers  and  book 
agents  who  haven’t  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  ever  becoming  professional  life 
insurance  men,  nor  will  they  make 
agreements  of  any  kind  with  men  who 
have  a  prospect  of  writing  only  one  or 
two  applications;  but  honest  and  able 
agency  managers  will,  I  think,  continue 
to  train  good  honest  men  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  view  to  making  them 
whole-time  men  and  a  credit  to  the 
business.  To  amplify  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  it  is  foolish  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  even  think  of  entirely  elimi¬ 
nating  the  part-time  man.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  endeavor  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  proper  supervision  and  remu¬ 
neration  of  part-time  men.  It  isn’t  the 
part-time  men  we  should  concern  our¬ 
selves  about,  it  is  rather,  the  methods 
of  the  general  agent  who  employs  them. 


A  $6,000,000  YEAR 


New  York  Agency  of  C.  B.  Knight, 
Union  Central,  Again  to  Defeat 
Ferguson  Cohorts 


The  contest  between  the  Charles  B. 
Knight  general  agency  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  in  Greater  New  York  and 
the  Ferguson  General  Agency  in  Illi¬ 
nois  on  the  year’s  business  is  practi¬ 
cally  won  by  the  New  Yorkers,  as  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  Knight 
agency  will  top  $6,000,000  of  paid  busi¬ 
ness  by  December  31,  1915.  Mr.  Knight 
is  nearly  half  a  million  ahead  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  to-date,  and  will  finish  strong 
as  he  is  adding  to  the  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  some  of  the  best  known  agents 
in  the  city. 

At  one  time  the  Illinois  business  of 
the  Union  Central  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  the  Chicago  city  office,  and 
the  Chicago  State  office.  Last  year  the 
Knight  general  agency  beat  the  Chi¬ 
cago  city  office  by  $1,500,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  Mr. 
Knight  challenged  Mr.  Ferguson  to  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  State  of  Illinois  against 
the  Greater  New  York  office.  In  his 
famous  nine  hundred  word  telegram 
sent  to  President  Clark  at  the  time  of 
the  convention  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
Union  Central  representatives,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  who  had  missed  his  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  sort  in  eighteen  years' 
service,  devoted  one  paragraph  to  his 
New  York  rival,  referring  to  him  as 
“that  awful  Knight-mare.” 


William  H.  Cramer,  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral’s  new  general  agent  in  Southern 
California,  has  had  more  than  twenty- 
five  years’  of  successful  life  insurance 
experience. 


An  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  is  offered  to  men 
who  are  willing — and  will. 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 


H.  M.  HARGROVE,  Vice-President 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  PROMOTES 

FROM  THE  RANKS  ONLY 


GEORGE  T.  DEXTER  INAUGURATED 
SYSTEM  15  YEARS  AGO 


Careers  of  Geo.  K.  Sargent,  T.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Some  Well-Known 
Local  Managers 


When  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  about  fifteen  years  ago 
changed  to  the  managerial  system  of 
local  representation,  requiring  a  staff 
in  every  agency,  the  Company  adopted 
tl:e  policy  of  filling  every  field  position 
of  authority  with  men  who  were  active 
and  efficient  agents  in  the  Company's 
employ.  The  innovation  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  George  T.  Dexter,  now  second 
vice-president  of  the  Company.  The 
Mutual  Life  has  kept  up  the  practice 
ever  ,  since,  with  the  result  that  every 
person  appointed  to  an  important  field 
position  by  the  Company  since  that 
time  has  won  his  spurs  in  its  service. 
It  has  proven  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
centives  to  the  great  corps  of  agents. 
Every  agent  knows  when  an  important 
vacancy  occurs  that  some  man  in  the 
ranks  will  be  promoted  to  fill  the  place 
because  the  Company  never  goes  out¬ 
side  for  a  manager,  agency  supervisor 
or  similar  appointment. 

Geo.  T.  Dexter  Once  a  Part-Time  Man 

Some  of  these  appointees  were  part- 
time  men;  others  were  agents  or  were 
trained  in  an  office.  Mr.  Dexter  is  one 
0-  the  many  men  in  the  life  insurance 
business  who  started  as  a  part-time 
man.  He  was  a  fire  agent  and  wrote 
life  insurance  at  odd  moments.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  saw  that  it  offered 
great  opportunities  for  a  man  who 
would  devote  his  full  time  to  the  work, 
which  he  did,  becoming  one  of  the 
most  successful  life  insurance  men  in 
the  history  of  the  business. 

It  is  not  possible  in  limited  space  to 
print  a  story  regarding  all  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  men  holding  important  posi¬ 
tions,  who  were  promoted  from  the 
ranks,  but  the  careers  of  a  few  of  them 
follow: 

Geo.  K.  Sargent  Began  as  Office  Boy 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  will  begin 
with  Geo.  K.  Sargent,  its  efficient  and 
popular  assistant  superintendent  of 
agents.  He  started  in  the  Boston  office 
as  a  boy,  gradually  advancing  through 
various  clerical  positions  until  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  cashier.  Later  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  agents  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  About  thirteen  years  ago  he  came 
to  New  York  as  agency  inspector,  later 
becoming  assistant  superintendent  of 
agents,  Mr.  Dexter’s  right  hand  man. 

How  Darby  A.  Day  Started 
The  million-dollar-a-month  Chicago 
manager  of  the  Mutual  Life,  Darby  A. 
Day,  came  into  the  life  insurance  field 
direct  from  the  furniture  business. 
Asked  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter  to 
tell  his  story,  he  said: 

“If  I  should  attempt  to  portray  that 
career  in  detail  I  am  afraid  its  varia¬ 
tions  and  extent  might  cover  a  very 
large  part  of  one  of  your  issues  for — 
geographically  speaking— it  covered  all 
of  the  Western  States,  the  Southwest, 
and  Mexico  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  just  stopping  long  enough  to  get 
a  little  local  color  in  most  places. 

"At  the  time  of  my  advent  in  the 
insurance  business,  however,  I  was 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Richmond  Day  Furniture  Co.,  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  I  had  been  locat¬ 
ed  for  four  years.  I  went  to  work  for 
the  Mutual  Life  as  a  part-time  agent 
and  continued  as  such  until  I  had  de¬ 
termined  that  a  future  in  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business  was  greater  than  that 
offered  In  the  mercantile  field.  I  re¬ 
tired  from  the  latter  and  devoted  my 
entire  time  to  soliciting  Insurance  for 
the  Mutual  Life.  The  following  year — 
1902,  I  was  made  manager  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.,  remaining  there  until 


December  of  1905  when  the  Company 

established  an  office  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
and  transferred  me  to  that  point  as 
manager. 

“In  April  of  1906  1  went  to  the  home 
office  to  act  as  special  representative 
of  the  Domestic  Agency  Department 
in  the  field.  In  September  of  1907  1 
assumed  the  duties  of  supervisor  in 
the  Central  and  Southwestern  States, 
known  by  the  Company  as  the  Central 
Division,  remaining  as  Supervisor  until 
April,  1911,  when  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  oflice  by  Mr.  Dexter. 

“The  production  of  the  agency  the 
four  years  previous  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  averaged  about  $4,500,000 
per  annum,  while  during  the  past  four 
years  we  have  averaged  $12,000,000  per 
annum  and  for  the  past  thirty-eight 
consecutive  months  have  paid  for  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  a  month,  a  record 
we  claim  has  never  been  equaled  by 
any  agency  in  the  world.  The  agency 
produces  approximately  10  per  cent,  of 
the  new  business  of  the  entire  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Thos.  P.  Morgan’s  Start 

Thomas  P.  Morgan,  the  veteran 
agency  supervisor  of  the  Mutual  Life, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Company  in 
February,  1889,  as  a  soliciting  agent 
for  O.  F.  Bresee,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
general  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  for 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  assigned  to  Mr.  Morgan  was  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  locality 
he  worked  as  a  soliciting  agent  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  district  manager  for 
O.  F.  Bresee,  and  when  the  latter  re¬ 
tired  from  the  active  service  of  the 
Company  in  1901,  he  was  appointed 
manager  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  sixteen  counties  in  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  About  1906,  George  T.  Dexter, 
second  vice-president,  assigned  Mr. 
Morgan  to  the  work  of  agency  super¬ 
visor,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  man¬ 
ager  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Northern  Virginia. 

Dean  of  a  University’s  Law  Depart¬ 
ment 

In  Baltimore  Charles  R.  Posey  is 
manager  of  the  Company.  He  was 
born  and  raised  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
the  year  1898  removed  to  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
May,  1903.  In  1900  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  law  department  of  Southwest¬ 
ern  Baptist  University  and  the  year 
afterward  the  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  honor  degree  of  Master 
of  Laws.  While  his  progress  in  the 
practice  of  law  and  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
continuance  in  the  legal  profession,  he 
abandoned  it  when  he  was  made  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  life  insurance 
business. 

"After  due  consideration  of  many 
companies,  I  started  as  an  agent  with 
the  Mutual  Life  on  May  1,  1903,”  said 
Mr.  Posey  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer.  “I  was  in  the  field  for  sixteen 
successive  months  and  the  worst 
month  I  had  was  better  than  the  best 
month  I  had  ever  had  practicing  law. 
On  September  1,  1904,  H.  J.  Emerson, 
the  Company’s  manager  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  transferred  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  George  T.  Dexter,  then  su¬ 
perintendent  of  agencies  and  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Company,  was  kind 
enough  to  appoint  me  a"  manager  to 
succeed  Mr.  Emerson.” 

Started  With  Mutual  as  Bookkeeper. 

The  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  Frank  P.  Dearing, 
who  was  born  in  Florida  and  who  went 
to  work  for  the  Mutual  Life  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  Jacksonville  sixteeen  years 
ago.  In  1901  he  was  promoted  to  cash¬ 
ier;  in  1905  to  cashier  and  superintend¬ 
ent;  in  1908  to  superintendent  of 
agents;  and  in  1914  to  manager.  Mr. 
Dearing  concludes  a  note  to  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  in  the  following  char¬ 
acteristic  fashion: 

“At  the  age  of  28  I  married  and  I 
now  have  five  children  and  all  the  life 
insurance  I  can  carry.  I  am  baldhead¬ 
ed  from  wearing  my  hat  on  my  head 


instead  of  the  office  hook.  ‘The  bee 
that  gets  the  honey  never  hangs 
around  the  hive.’  Said  bee  hies  away 
to  the  golf  links  which  accounts  for 
my  being  able  to  play  in  ‘the  80’s’— 
going  out.  The  policy  of  ‘The  Grand 
Old  Mutual’  to  promote  from  under, 
and  only  from  under,  is  just  another 
proof  that  their  heart  is  in  the  right 
place  and  their  head  level — two  ana¬ 
tomical  conditions  that  insure  longev¬ 
ity  and  will  be  passed  by  even  a  med¬ 
ical  examiner.  This  same  policy  in¬ 
sures  a  corps  of  loyal  clerks,  agents, 
district  managers,  managers  and  poli¬ 
cyholders.  So  much  for  my  opinion  of 
the  Company’s  policy." 

Once  An  Agent  in  Small  City 
James  M.  Dickey,  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Life  in  Erie,  Pa.,  was  a  solicit¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  Mutual  Life  in  Punx- 
sutawney,  Pa.,  where  he  made  such  a 
fine  record  that  he  was  promoted  to 
district  superintendent  under  A.  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  then  district  manager  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  1902  he  was  transferred  to 
Erie  as  district  manager  under  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Waterhouse  of  Philadelphia; 
then  managers  for  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and  on  January  1,  1905,  he 
was  appointed  manager  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  at  Erie. 

A  Schoolboy  When  Appointed  Agent 
Milton  McIntosh,  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Life  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  was 
once  a  part-time  agent.  His  own  brief 
story  of  his  career  follows: 

"In  1898,  at  the  age  of  18,  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  for  the  Company,  while 
a  schoolboy  and  became  interested  in 
the  business.  In  1902,  after  leaving 
college,  I  was  appointed  part-time 
agent  for  the  Company  and  acted  as 
a  part-time  agent  for  about  one  year, 
until  March  1,  1903,  when  I  began  de¬ 
voting  my  whole  time  to  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  business  as  district  manager  of 
about  seven  counties  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  North  Carolina,  with  Wil¬ 
mington  as  headquarters.  My  terri¬ 
tory  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
until  in  1908  I  was  supervising  seven¬ 
teen  counties,  comprising  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  State.  At  the  close  of  1910  I  was 
appointed  manager  for  North  Carolina 
for  the  Company.” 

Bowers  Experienced  Many  Hard  Knocks 

Le  Roy  Bowers,  one  of  the  New  York 
City  managers  of  the  Mutual  Life,  was 
born  on  a  farm  and  attended  a  district 
school.  His  own  story  follows: 

“When  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
I  decided  to  locate  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  My  ambition  to  become  a 
salesman  of  some  sort  was  very  keen, 
and  when  I  wrote  my  first  application 
for  life  insurance  I  knew  that  I  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  line  of  salesmanship  in 
which  by  hard  work  I  could  make  a 
success,  and  from  that  moment  I  was 
determined  to  make  good.  Right  here  I 
want  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  any 
life  insurance  solicitor  who  may  be¬ 
come  discouraged,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  any  disappointments  or 
discouragements  in  our  business  of 
which  I  have  not  had  my  full  share. 

“After  soliciting  life  insurance  in  the 
South  for  a  year  or  two  I  decided  to 
try  my  hand  in  New  York  City.  So  on 
July  9,  1903,  I  left  the  Nashville  agency 
of  the  Mutual  Life  to  cast  my  lot  with 
the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  life  insurance 
in  New  York,  where  I  worked  for  our 
Company  as  soliciting  agent  until  1907, 
experiencing  all  the  hard  knocks 
handed  out  to  a  stranger  in  this  great 
city.  From  that  time  until  December 
31,  1913,  I  was  assistant  manager  of 
one  of  our  branch  offices  here  in  New 
York,  and  on  January  1,  1914,  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  appointment  as  manager. 

“As  I  now  look  back  over  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  field  as  agent  I  realize 
that  without  this  training  I  would  now 
be  greatly  handicapped  in  supervising 
an  agency,  and  it  is  my  personal  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  most  successful  managers 
and  general  agents  of  life  insurance 
companies  are  those  who  have  received 
their  training  in  the  field  and  been  pro¬ 
moted  on  a  meritorious  basis. 

“If  I  were  issuing  a  precept  to-day 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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Mutual  Life 
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Operate,  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

19,4 . $70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159,426.58 
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The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The 

insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Ait.. 

256  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Often  when  suggest- 
What  Kind  ing  a  certain  policy 

of  Insurance  of  insurance  to  a 
to  Buy  man  he  has  come 
back  at  me  with  this 

question:  “What  kind  of  insurance  do 

you  buy?”  says  Earl  G.  Manning  in 

“The  Standard.” 

That  is  perfectly  natural  because  an 
insurance  man  ought  to  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  what  is  the  best  form  of 
insurance  protection,  and  would  natu¬ 
rally  buy  that  plan  for  himself. 

I  have  always  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  stating  that  the  plan  which 

will  satisfy  me  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
years  hence  as  completely  as  it  does 
to-day,  is  the  only  one  I  could  consider. 

It  should  give  protection  to  my  fami¬ 
ly  against  my  untimely  death,  during 
my  expected  active  career,  i.  e.,  to  at 
least  65. 

It  should  establish  a  capital,  quietly 
accumulated  during  my  most  produc¬ 
tive  years,  to  make  my  old  age  com¬ 
fortable. 

It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
bulk  of  premium  payments  shall  be 
over  before  decreasing  energy  and 
earning  power  limit  their  fulfillment, 
i.  e.,  not  later  than  age  65. 

With  this  general  plan  in  mind  I 
have  taken  Endowment  policies  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  permit¬ 
ted,  which  will  mature  at  certain  peri¬ 
ods.  The  plan  has  been  based  on  using 
ages  55,  60  and  65  as  the  definite  ages 
of  maturity  and  filling  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  ages  as  convenient. 

The  plan  as  it  stands  to-day  is  as 
follows: 

$1,500 — 25-year  Endowment  payable  at 
death  or  at  age  51. 

1,000 — 30  year  Endowment  payable  at 
death  or  at  age  53. 

1.500 —  21  year  Endowment  payable  at 

death  or  at  age  55. 

2.500 —  25  year  Endowment  payable  at 

death  or  at  age  56. 

1.500 —  25  year  Endowment  payable  at 

death  or  at  age  59. 

2.500 —  30  year  Endowment  payable  at 

death  or  at  age  61. 

2..000 — 35  year  Endowment  payable  at 
death  or  at  age  65. 

2.500 —  32  year  Endowment  payable  at 

death  or  at  age  65. 


$15,000 

The  greater  part  of  this  insurance 
is  paid  up  in  twenty  years;  the  pre¬ 
mium  payments  all  ceasing  by  age  55. 

The  gross  cost  per  year  on  the  $15,- 
000  insurance  totals  $528.43  per  year — 
an  average  of  $36.20  per  $1,000  per 
year. 

Dividends  reduce  this  amount  so 
that  the  net  cost  per  year  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $32  per  $1,000. 

I  have  not  fully  completed  this  plan, 
as  yet,  as  I  intend  to  supplement  it 
with  Endowments  maturing  at  70  and 
75.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  woman  who 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  through  the  payment 
of  life  insurance  policies,  to  lose  a 
greater  portion,  if  not  all  of  it,  through 
unfortunate  or  injudicious  investments. 

In  order  to  insure  my  insurance 
against  this  contingency  I  have  set 
apart  $10,000  of  my  total  amount  and 
have  provided  that  it  shall  be  paid  to 
my  wife  in  monthly  instalments  which 
will  give  her  $500  a  year  for  twenty 
years  guaranteed  and  as  long  there¬ 
after  as  she  lives. 

If  she  should  die  before  the  twenty 
guaranteed  installments  have  been 
paid,  the  remainder  will  be  paid  to  my 
daughter  or  to  her  trustee  if  she  is 
under  age. 

The  remaining  $5,000  I  have  left  as  a 


lump  sum  payment  for  unusual  contin¬ 
gencies,  or  to  be  invested. 

The  only  difference  between  Ordi¬ 
nary  Life  insurance  and  Endowment 
insurance  is  in  the  time  when  it  ma¬ 
tures. 

Usually  any  Ordinary  Life  policy  or 
Limited  Payment  Life  policy  will  ma¬ 
ture  for  its  face  value  of  $1,000  at  age 
96.  In  other  words,  an  Ordinary  Life 
policy  issued  by  most  companies,  at 
age  35  is  a  61-year  Endowment. 

I  realize  that  while  I  have  more 
than  an  equal  chance  to  live  to  age 
65  I  have  practically  no  chance  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  age  96.  Therefore,  I  have  been 
willing  to  pay  a  few  dollars  more  each 
year  for  my  insurance  during  my  best 
productive  period,  to  acquire  for  my¬ 
self  an  independent  condition  late  in 
life. 

I  can  unreservedly  state  that,  from 
my  experience,  for  the  average  man 
the  best  type  of  life  insurance  is  En¬ 
dowment  maturing  between  the  ages 
of  60  and  70.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  I  take  my  own  medicine. 
*  *  * 

The  Louisville  agency 

Art  Calendar  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
With  has  adopted  a  novel 

Premium  Notice  circularizing  scheme. 

With  each  premium 
notice  a  small  art  calendar  is  enclosed, 
a  ring  being  stamped  around  the  date 
when  the  premium  falls  due.  The  Sep¬ 
tember  notices  were  accompanied  by 
calendars  running  from  September, 
1915,  to  September,  1916,  while  October 
notices  have  been  accompanied  by  cal¬ 
endars  running  from  October,  1915,  to 
October,  1916,  etc.,  a  similar  scheme 
being  run  throughout  the  year.  The 
calendars  are  printed  by  the  Osborne 
Company  and  show  reproductions  in 
colors  of  art  subjects  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  children,  making  them  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  advertisement  of  income 
insurance.  Over  the  pictures  this  slo¬ 
gan  appears:  “The  best  reasons  for 
Income  Insurance,”  and  under  the  pic¬ 
tures  is  the  Company’s  name  with  a 
lire,  “W.  W.  Dennis  &  Company,  gen¬ 
eral  agents,  Louisville,  Ky.” 

Commenting  upon  them,  Mr.  Foree 
Dennis  of  the  firm  says  that  direct  re¬ 
sults  traceable  to  these  calendars  are 
not  expected,  but  that  he  feels  they 
will  be  appreciated  by  Kentucky  policy¬ 
holders  and  will  serve  to  keep  the  name 
of  the  Company  before  their  families. 
The  calendars  serve  the  added  purpose 
of  acting  as  a  good  reminder  of  the  date 
on  which  premiums  are  due.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  home  office,  the  little 
calendars  are  very  effective  advertise¬ 
ments  for  income  insurance  and  should 
prove  well  worth  the  money  spent  for 
them. 


SOUTHLAND  AGENTS  MEET 


Field  Force  Produced  $2,000,000  of 
New  Business — 'Best  in  Company’s 
H  i  story 


The  annual  convention  of  Southland 
Life  Agents  was  held  in  Dallas  Octo¬ 
ber  30.  The  event  marked  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Sixty  Day  Contest  in  which 
the  agents  were  engaged.  During  the 
contest  the  agency  force  of  this  pro¬ 
gressive  Southern  company  produced 
new  business  amounting  to  nearly  $2,- 
000, 000,  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Company.  The  meeting  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  one  and  the  Company’s 
agents  all  pledged  themselves  to  even 
greater  efforts  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  The  winning  teams  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  cash  prizes  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  teams  scoring 
for  production  received  handsome  solid 
gold  watch  fobs  bearing  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  emblem.  The  meeting  wound 
up  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Adolphus. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  Interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 


A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 
M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bruce  S.  Johnson.  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NINE  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  delivered  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the  largest 
of  any  nine  months  in  the  64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn’t  "just  happen.” 

The  reason: - Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good  literature,  unexcelled 

assets,  ever-increasing  prestige,  intimate  relations  between  Home  Office 
and  Field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mutual  representative  I 

We  occasionally  have  an  Agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Incorporated  1851 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Aseocie. 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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CANT  CHANGE  APPLICATIONS 

WITHOUT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ALL 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Gives  Decision  in  Manhattan 
Life  Case 

Judge  Sanborn,  sitting  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
held  that  where  an  application  is  made 
for  life  insurance  and  the  company 
upon  receiving  the  application  inserts 
other  conditions  in  the  application, 
such  action  does  not  constitute  an  ap¬ 
proval  and  acceptance  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  but  constitutes  a  new  offer  which 
does  not  become  binding  on  either  the 
applicant  or  the  company  until  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  applicant.  This  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  Rushing 
v.  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Took  a  Receipt  for  Premium 

On  June  1,  1903,  M.  D.  Sowell  made 
a  written  application  to  the  company 
for  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life 
for  $10,000,  gave  it  to  the  local  agent 
of  the  company,  deposited  with  him 
$550,  the  amount  of  the  first  annual 
premium,  and  took  a  receipt  therefor, 
to  the  effect  that  this  deposit  should 
be  applied  on  account  of  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  if  the  application  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  company  and  a  policy 
should  be  issued  and  delivered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  but  that  otherwise  the  $550 
should  be  returned  to  the  applicant 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  receipt.  One 
of  the  terms  of  the  application  was: 

It  is  expressly  agreed  as  follows, 
viz.:  (1)  That  there  shall  be  no 
contract  of  insurance  until  a  policy 
shall  have  been  issued  by  the 
company  anu  manually  received 
and  accepted,  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  therein  and  herein  contain¬ 
ed,  during  the  good  health  of  the 
person  whose  life  is  to  be  insured, 
and  the  first  premium  paid. 

Insured  Became  III 

The  application,  which  was  taken  by 
the  local  agent  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
was  forwarded  to  the  home  office  of 
the  company  in  New  York.  On  the 
18th  day  of  June,  1903,  the  company 
made  and  signed  a  printed  policy  of 
insurance  on  this  application  which 
contained  these  words  in  writing: 
“This  policy  is  to  date  from  June  1, 
1903,”  and  mailed  the  policy  to  its 
general  agent  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  A.  A. 
Green,  who  had  authority,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  special  instructions,  to  de¬ 
liver,  or  to  refuse  to  deliver,  the  policy 
as  he  thought  right  and  proper.  On 
June  19,  1903,  the  company  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Sowell  was  not  in 
good  health,  and  it  telegraphed  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Green  to  hold  the  policy 
until  he  got  well,  and,  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  to  return  it  for  cancellation. 
Green  obeyed  these  instructions.  The 
policy  was  never  presented  to,  accept¬ 
ed  by,  or  delivered  to  Mr.  Sowell,  who 
died  on  June  29,  1903. 

Suit  Instituted 

Suit  was  brought  on  the  policy  and 
the  court  found  for  defendant  insur 
ance  company.  Judge  Sanborn  in  af¬ 
firming  the  lower  court  decision  said: 
“The  crucial  question  is:  Was  there 
ever  any  contract  of  insurance  between 
these  parties?  Did  their  minds  ever 
meet  and  agree  upon  the  same  terms 
of  any  contract  of  insurance?  Sowell, 
on  June  1,  1903,  proposed  to  the  in¬ 
surance  company  to  take  a  policy  of 
insurance  on  the  terms  expressed  in 
his  application  that  the  policy  to  be 
issued  under  it  and  the  negotiations 
for  it  should  constitute  no  contract  of 
insurance  unless  the  policy  was  man¬ 
ually  delivered  to  and  accepted  by 
him  while  he  was  in  good  health.  The 
company  signed,  sealed  and  mailed  to 
its  general  agent  in  Texas  a  policy 
which  in  its  printed  part  expressly 
stipulated  that  these  terms  proposed 
in  the  application  were  made  a  part  of 
the  terms  of  the  policy.  But  the  com¬ 


pany  inserted  in  the  policy  in  writing 
the  provision  that  ‘this  policy  is  to 
date  from  June  1,  1903,’  and  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs  stake  their  right  to 
recover  on  the  position  that  this  in¬ 
sertion  was  so  inconsistent  with  the 
provision  of  the  application  and  the 
policy  that  there  should  be  no  contract 
of  insurance  until  and  unless  the  pol¬ 
icy  was  manually  received  and  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  insured  during  his  health 
that  it  abrogated  or  waived  that  pro¬ 
vision. 

When  Contract  Becomes  Binding 

“The  insertion  of  the  written  stipula¬ 
tion  abrogated  or  waived  the  policy 
as  it  was  not  an  acceptance  of  Sowell’s 
offer,  but  modified  his  proposition  and 
was  a  rejection  thereof.  The  material 
modification  of  the  terms  of  a  proposal 
of  a  contract  by  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  offered  is  a  rejection  of  the  proposal 
and  the  tender  of  a  new  offer,  which 
cannot  become  a  contract  until  it  has 
become  known  to  and  has  been  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  first  proposer.”  (Rushing 
v.  Manhattan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  224  Fed 
7G. ) 


James  B.  Moody,  Jr.,  associated  with 

Lee  C.  Robens,  general  agent,  at  the 
Connecticut  agency  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life  of  Boston,  was  oper¬ 
ated  on  at  the  Hartford  Hospital,  No¬ 
vember  4,  for  appendicitis.  The  oper¬ 
ation  was  successful  and  Mr.  Moody 
expects  soon  to  be  back  on  the  active 
firing  line. 


William  H.  Beyer,  of  the  Buffalo 
agency  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual, 
has  been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles. 


Mutual  Life  Men 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

to  life  insurance  agents,  I  would  em¬ 
body  therein  as  essential  qualities  to 
success,  loyalty,  integrity,  tact  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.” 

Hathaway  Has  Worked  for  Only  One 
Company 

Fred  C.  Hathaway,  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Life  for  Utah  and  Idaho,  with 
headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  enter¬ 
ed  the  Company’s  service  as  a  boy,  be¬ 
fore  which  time  he  had  little  business 
experience,  which  was  varied.  He  was 
studying  law  through  correspondence 
school,  preparing  to  enter  this  profes¬ 
sion,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Company  at  its  Albuquerque  (N.  M.), 
office,  then  under  the  management  of 
W.  L.  Hathaway,  who,  a  few  months 
later,  was  succeeded  by  Darby  A.  Day, 
now  of  the  Chicago  office.  Fred  C. 
Hathaway  remained  under  this  man¬ 
agement  for  a  year  and  a  half;  later 
transferring  to  the  Portland  (Oregon), 
office  and  then  to  the  San  Francisco 
agency.  He  has  filled  practically 
every  field  position  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
office.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  his  experience  had  been  under 
two  of  the  Company’s  most  successful 
managers.  He  has  never  worked  for 
any  other  life  insurance  company  and 
is  an  enthusiastic  Mutual  Life  booster, 
getting  all  his  recreation,  pleasure, 
vacation,  eating,  sleeping  and  talking 
Mutual  Life. 

Mr.  Hathaway  has  shown  the  result 
of  his  training  in  the  business  by 
quickly  bringing  the  Salt  Lake  agency 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  list  of  agencies  in  percentage 
of  his  assigned  quota.  He  overcame 
the  handicap  of  a  smaller  community 
by  developing  it  to  its  fullest  extent  in 
a  short  time. 

Julian  S.  Myrick  and  Charles  E. 
Ives,  of  Ives  &  Myrick,  in  New  York 
City,  started  with  the  old  Raymond 
agency  of  the  Mutual  Life  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  have  made  a  splendid  record 
as  developers  of  men.  Both  are  young, 
hard  working  and  fine  types  of  life  in¬ 
surance  men. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIPE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


Insurance  Company 

(Inoorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Toe  Company  By  the  People 

= -  i  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  In  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  In  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  tn  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN.  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31.  1814; 

Assets .  *11,188,824.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,658.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256.046.00 

Payments  to  PoUcyholders  since  Organization .  15,428,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefited  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literaturs 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Once  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  General  Secretary 

George  M.  Rynick,  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Life  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  general  secretaryship 
ol  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  York,  Pa.,  to  make  a  contract 
with  the  Mutual  Life  through  Major 
William  H.  Lambert,  who  was  then  gen¬ 
eral  agent  for  Pennsylvania.  He  soli¬ 
cited  in  York,  Pa.,  where  he  met  with 
success  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  July,  1908,  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Charles  R.  Posey,  then  the  new 
manager  at  Baltimore,  superintendent 
of  agents  for  the  Baltimore  agency, 
holding  that  position  until  February, 


1914,  when  Mr.  Dexter  appointed  him 
manager  at  Terre  Haute. 

“There  was  nothing  phenomenal  in 
my  career,”  said  Mr.  Rynick,  “and 
why  the  mantle  of  a  manager  was 
placed  upon  my  shoulders  can  best  be 
answered  by  Mr.  Dexter  and  his  associ¬ 
ates.  I  was  simply  an  agent  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  for  eight  years,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  agents  for  five  years,  and  then 
promotion  came;  surely  promotion 
from  under.  My  experience  is  one 
from  which  every  agent  in  the  field  can 
take  encouragement  and  realize  that 
for  him  there  is  room  higher  up,  rest¬ 
ing  assured  that  his  work  will  secure 
recognition  and  reward.” 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  12,  1915. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


7  EASTERN 
UNULKVVRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axtnan,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2497  John. 

Subscription  Price  $5,00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1907 ,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  S,  1879. 


A  CONVENTION  WORTH  WHILE 

The  Eastern  Underwriter’s  idea  of 
an  unusually  interesting  convention  of 
insurance  men  is  the  Ninth  Annual 
Gathering  of  the  Life  Underwriters’" As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  recently  held  in 
Toronto.  An  unusually  able  report  of 
this  convention,  set  up  attractively 
from  a  typographical  standpoint,  has 
just  been  received  by  this  paper,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Life  Underwriters’  News 
of  Toronto. 

Following  the  customary  reports  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  C.  M. 
Twiss  read  a  paper  on  “Getting  Pros¬ 
pects”  in  which  he  gave  specific  in¬ 
stances  that  were  more  effective  than 
yards  of  talk.  This  paper  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which 
other  agents  told  how  they  got  pros¬ 
pects. 

R.  A.  Falconer,  president  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  University,  read  a  paper  on  “Con¬ 
servation  and  Destruction”  which  was 
a  thoughtful  and  stirring  address  on 
human  problems.  The  convention  then 
took  up  the  question  of  systematic  can¬ 
vassing  in  which  the  point  was  made 
that  there  is  ju3t  so  much  time  in  the 
day,  the  discussion  starting  under  the 
caption  “time  and  ability  are  the 
agent’s  capital — every  agent  has  the 
same  amount  of  time — 24  hour^  a  day.” 
Half  a  dozen  men  then  told  how  they 
avoided  waste  of  time. 

W.  May,  Jr.,  then..took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  daily  and  weekly  reports  in 
which  he  told  how  the  daily  report 
helps  the  new  agent  and  how  data 
later  should  be  classified.  A  point 
made  in  the  discussion  that  followed 
was  that  many  agents  are  poor  secre¬ 
taries  and  should  learn  how  to  check 
themselves  up. 

One  entire  morning  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  “New  Ideas.”  This  was 
started  by  A.  G.  Ramsey  who  talked 
of  uncultivated  fields  for  life  insur¬ 
ance.  W.  J.  Bell  had  as  hi3  topic  “In¬ 
come  Insurance  vs.  Insurance  Payable 
in  One  Sum.” 

The  legal  side  was  not  neglected  and 
Charles  Ruby  talked  of  beneficiaries 
and  other  points.  The  subject  was  not 
allowed  to  drop  but  after  Mr.  Ruby  fin¬ 
ished  different  agents  put  him  on  the 
grill  and  asked  a  number  of  legal  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  answered  concisely 
and  were  of  the  greatest  interest. 
“Salesmanship”  was  the  topic  during 
an  afternoon's  session. 


F.  E.  Mutton  told  how  health  is  the 
foundation  of  salesmanship  and  how 
every  agent  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  The  medical  3ide  was  then 
discussed  by  Dr.  T.  F.  McMahon  who 
discussed  the  medical  referee,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  agent.  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  thrift  was  discussed  by  E.  J. 
L’Esperance.  Insurance  at  Queens 
University  was  described  by  C.  H. 
Emerson.  There  was  an  interesting 
argument  about  term  insurance,  and 
the  law  of  regulating  the  licensing  of 
agents  was  also  dscussed.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  life  insurance  policy  was 
told  by  J.  A.  Johnson. 

The  part-time  question  was  not  ne¬ 
glected,  O.  B.  Shortly  reading  his  pa¬ 
per  in  splendid  fashion.  The  subject 
was  then  discussed  on  the  floor.  The 
present  conditions  in  Western  Canada 
were  told  by  C.  C.  Ferguson  and  a 
patriotic  note  was  sounded  by  a  paper 
on  “Canada’s  Duty,”  delivered  by  N. 
W.  Rowell,  K.  C. 

The  complete  report  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  takes  up  112  pages  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  any  Canadian  life  in¬ 
surance  man  can  read  this  report  with¬ 
out  finding  many  new  ideas. 


REINSURES  RELIABLE 


Pension  Mutual  Life  Takes  Indianap¬ 
olis  Company — S.  T.  Conkling 
Elected  General  Manager 


The  entire  outstanding  business  of 
the  Reliable  Life,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  re-insured  in  the  Pension  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  of  Pittsburgh.  People  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  latter  company  have  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
Reliable.  S.  T.  Conkling,  general 
agent  of  the  Pension  Mutual,  in  In¬ 
diana,  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Reliable.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  salaries  amounting  to  more 
than  $8,000  per  annum  have  already 
been  eliminated,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  liquidation  of  the  Reliable’s  affairs 
will  be  made  by  the  new  owners  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  completion 
of  the  transfer  of  the  insurance  to  the 
Pension  Mutual. 

The  Reliable  Life  received  $52,712 
premiums  last  year. 


FILING  OF  MINIMUM  RATES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  Michigan  have  acceded  to 
a  request  for  a  maximum  rate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  application  of  sched¬ 
ules,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the 
hazard,  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
will  allow  the  filing  of  a  minimum  pre¬ 
mium  rate  of  $2  upon  risks  in  that 
State,  providing  the  rule  is  applied 
uniformly  to  every  section  of  the  State, 
and  to  every  citizen  of  the  State. 


ANOTHER  WAR  RISK 

The  T.  A.  Symonton  Co.  has  leased 
the  plant  of  the  Hofman  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  will  manufacture  shells. 
The  occupancy  of  the  plant  formerly 
was  the  manufacture  of  show  cases. 
The  use  and  occupancy  will  represent 
annual  rate. 

about  $750,000.  It  was  placed  on  a 
three-year  basis  at  two-thirds  of  the 


EXTEND  BONUS  OFFER 

In  order  to  further  encourage  those 
who  qualify  for  the  solicitor’s  bonus 
the  Ocean  has  decided  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment  of  premiums  on  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  produced 
during  November  and  December  to 
January  31. 


james  Tracy  Hill,  tor  many  years 
prominently  connected  with  various 
life  insurance  companies,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  Agents  of 

the  P.  F.  Huff  Agency  of  the  Travelers. 


FRANK  A.  DEWICK 


Frank  A.  Dewick,  the  new  president 
of  the  Boston  Board,  is  head  of  the 
prominent  Boston  agency  of  Dewick  & 
Flanders.  He  is  only  forty-two  years 
old,  and,  perhaps,  with  one  exception, 
is  the  youngest  man  to  receive  the 
highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  his  as¬ 
sociates. 

Mr.  Dewick  received  his  early  insur 
ance  training  with  Scull  &  Field,  en¬ 
tering  that  office  when  he  was  barely 
20.  He  next  did  inspection  work  for 
the  New  England  exchange,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  entered  the  local  office 
of  the  North  British  &  Mercantile,  do¬ 
ing  special  agency  and  inspection  work 
under  Samuel  G.  Howe.  His  next  af- 
filliation  was  with  L.  Burge  Hayes  & 
Co.  in  charge  of  sub-agency  work,  later 
entering  the  service  of  Bullard  & 
Davenport,  where  his  particular  inter¬ 
est  was  directed  in  favor  of  the  Queen 
of  New  York.  On  January  1,  1902,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  friend, 
Wallace  F.  Flanders,  and  with  the 
Queen  as  the  leading  company,  began 
the  agency,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  important  and  aggressive  on  the 
street.  Besides  the  Queen,  which  the 
firm  represents  both  for  fire  and  ma¬ 
rine  business,  it  has  also  the  Firemen’s, 
N.  J.,  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  Reli¬ 
ance,  Albany,  Potomac,  Imperial  and 
Prussian  National  underwriters.  In 
casualty  lines,  it  has  the  Fidelity  & 
Deposit  and  Standard  Accident. 

In  the  flush  of  vigorous  manhood, 
Mr.  Dewick  is  one  of  the  most  active 
spirits  in  the  insurance  business  of 
Boston.  He  is  prominent  in  religious 
and  educational  work  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Universalist  Club  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  belongs  to  a  score  of 
social  clubs  and  is  popular  to  a  degree. 
He  has  never  been  afraid  to  speak 
what  was  on  his  mind  and  with  youth, 
courage  and  ability  the  Boston  Board 
has  made  an  excellent  choice  for  its 
chief  executive. 

•  *  • 

Laurence  C.  Whitten,  new  manager 
of  the  Massachusetts  Life  in  Cincinnati, 
succeeding  William  Boswell,  is  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  who  in  1910  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Virginia  bar,  but  practiced  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  until  July,  1911, 
when  he  joined  the  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual.  On  August  1,  1912,  he  became 
general  agent  at  Erie.  In  July,  1913,  he 
removed  to  Detroit  to  act  as  assistant 
to  that  Company’s  Michigan  general 
agent,  which  position  he  held  until 
June  1,  1915,  when  he  joined  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Life  as  an  inspector. 


Charles  W.  Burpee,  the  clever  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Field,  and  in¬ 
structor  in  the  agent’s  school  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  business 
value  of  plain  English  at  the  Hillyer 
Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hartford,  begin¬ 
ning  November  17.  Captain  Burpee  is 
a  former  managing  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1883.  After  serving  on  the 
Bridgeport  “Standard”  and  Waterbury 
“American”  he  came  to  Hartford.  In 
1904  he  went  with  the  Phoenix  Mutual. 

* *  *  * 

M.  Harry  O'Brien,  the  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
South  Dakota,  until  his  appointment 
was  an  attorney  and  an  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Life  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Stephenson,  vice-president 

of  the  Great  Southern  Life,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interesting  sketch  in  “Finan¬ 
cial  America”  this  week.  “  ‘Jim’  ought 
to  know  how  to  rope  and  brand  insur¬ 
ance  agents  by  this  time;  for  years  he 
has  been  a  leader  as  an  executive,  as 
well  as  in  personal  production  along 
that  line.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
stacked  up  against  a  thoroughly  vital- 
iezd,  gregarious  and  imperturbable  in¬ 
surance  agent  fully  realizes  that  en¬ 
ergy,  invincibility  and  egregious  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  so  to  speak,  are  among 
the  professions  most  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics.  Insurance  agents  seem  to 
have  all  the  elan  of  a  French  bayonet 
charge,  the  persistence  of  a  sortie  of 
Uhlans  and  the  resisting  power  of  a 
Black  Watch  at  its  last  stand.  When 
‘Jim’  looks  you  over,  he  cleverly  con¬ 
ceals  it,  if  he  is  wondering  how  poor 
a  risk  you  are  and  whether  the  widow 
's  likely  to  sue.  He  can  bandy  topics 
K  to-day  and  sling  ‘best  sellers’  chatter 
with  anyone  and  knows  a  few  good 
stories  that  will  stand  telling  twice, 
and  some  of  them  have  stood  that  test 
— at  least  twice.” 

*  *  * 

The  George  Godfrey  Moore  Agency, 

of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who  represent  the 
Germania  Life,  made  a  fine  record  in 
October  in  honor  of  President  Cillis. 
This  agency  produced,  during  the 
month,  applications  amounting  to  $217,- 
000,  which  was  the  largest  monthly 
production  since  the  agency  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  remarkable  thing  in 
connection  with  this  production  was 
the  number  of  small  applications  taken 
to  make  up  this  amount.  The  total 
number  of  applications  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  three.  Sixty-three  were  for 
less  than  two  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  no  application  for  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  were  only 
three  of  them.  This  only  goes  to  prove 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  overlook  the 
little  fellow,  for  if  the  field  is  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  the  ones  and  twos  that 
can  be  secured  will  prove  a  great 
surprise. 


FIRST  AD  APPEARS 


Copy  of  Boston  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  in  “Traveler”  Features 
Life’s  Uncertainties 


The  first  daily  paper  advertisement 
by  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  appeared  in  the  Boston  “Travel¬ 
er”  on  November  3  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  men  are 
financial  failures  at  age  65. 

This  is  a  startling  fact. 

Every  one  of  this  90  per  cent,  is 
dependent  upon  his  daily  income 
or  upon  charity  for  subsistence. 

Life  insurance  makes  saving 
semi-compulsory  by  requiring  de¬ 
posits  regularly  and  by  collecting 
them. 

There  is  no  more  practical  meth¬ 
od  of  assuring  independence  in  old 
age. 


November  12,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Fire  Insurance  Department 


J.  H.  VREELAND  PRESIDENT 


N.  Y.  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


Committee  To  Investigate  Reports  of 
Cut-Rate  Representation  By 
Prominent  Agents 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  'Association  of  New  York 
State  was  held  in  Syracuse  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week,  resulting  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  J.  H.  Vreeland,  L.  &  L.  &  G., 
as  president;  E.  H.  Hornbostel,  Ger¬ 
mania,  first  vice-president;  Charles  R. 
Folsom,  Springfield,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  there  was 
electioneering  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  executive  committee,  friends  of 
Alex  J.  Bates,  New  York  Underwriters’ 
Agency,  succeeding  in  naming  him 
Tuesday. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
for  three  years  are  B.  C.  Chittenden, 
North  River;  Neal  C.  Rowland,  Michi¬ 
gan  F.  &  M.;  A.  L.  Brower,  Aachen  & 
Munich.  Hold-over  executive  commit¬ 
teemen  are  J.  A.  Hordan,  C.  A.  Rich, 
Percy  Ling,  J.  B.  Dacey,  George  S. 
Tompkins  and  P.  B.  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Vreeland’s  Career 

The  new  president  started  with  the 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  as  a  boy 
in  1893.  Upon  entering  the  service  of 
the  corporation  he  recognized  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  development  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and,  being  ambitious,  applied  him¬ 
self  diligently  to  become  familiar  with 
ali  of  the  operations  of  the  Company. 
Later,  he  was  placed  in  the  loss  depart¬ 
ment  and  still  later  was  appointed  ad¬ 
juster  for  the  Company  in  the  home 
office.  On  July  1,  1907,  lie  was  appoint¬ 
ed  special  agent  in  Western  New  York 
with  headquarters  in  Rochester,  which 
position  he  has  held  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Vreeland  has.  always  been 
deservedly  popular  with  his  fellow  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  and  the  re¬ 
cognition  evidenced  in  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  association  is  regarded 
as  his  due. 

Mr.  Hornbostel  entered  the  service 
of  the  Germania  in  1891,  and  two  years 
later  was  promoted  to  a  field  position 
in  this  State. 

Mr.  Folsom  had  his  early  experience 
in  the  Central  West,  and  he  came  to 
the  Eastern  field  in  1905.  He  was  with 
the  Phenix  of  Brooklyn  as  a  special  for 
sometime,  and  in  1911  went  with  the 
Springfield  F.  &  M. 

Mr.  Bates  started  with  the  Guardian 
Fire  &  Life  of  London.  When  that 
company  retired  from  business  he  went 
with  the  New  York  Underwriters’ 
Agency.  For  ten  years  he  has  been 
special  agent  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State. 

Under  the  Counter  Companies 

lA  special  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  appointed  to  look  into 
the  question  of  “under  the  counter 
companies."  It  has  developed  that  a 
number  of  agents,  some  of  them  promi¬ 
nent,  secretly  represent  cut-rate  fire 
companies. 

Company  Committee  Conference 

(A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
State  association  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse  between  the  compan¬ 


ies'  New  York  State  committee  and  the 
conference  sub-committee  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  New  York  State.  The 
situation  was  generally  reviewed,  and 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  understands 
that  a  satisfactory  session  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  Evidently,  the  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  keynote  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  agents’  meeting  last  June,  is  not 
being  lost  sight  of. 


INTERESTING  LOSS  POINT 


Shall  Companies  Pay  “Drawback” 
When  Sugar  on  Ship  Burns  and 
Returns  to  Pier 


A  new  point  interesting  insurance 
companies,  adjusters  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  arisen  in  a  sugar  loss,  where 
“merchandise”  had  to  be  taken  off  the 
boat.  The  case  has  not  yet  reached 
the  courts,  but  in  brief  follows: 

A  shipment  of  sugar  was  entitled 
to  a  drawback.  The  pri:e  at  which 
goods  are  sold  is  known  as  export 
price,  i.  e„  not  the  domestic  price,  but 
the  price  which  added  to  the  drawback 
will  equal  the  domestic  price.  A  man 
who  imports  the  goods  which  are 
made  from  imported  raw  material  and 
upon  which  he  has  paid  duty  is  enti¬ 
tled  upon  proof  of  export  to  get  back 
from  the  government  99  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  he  paid  on  raw  material. 

When  this  sugar  was  bought  the 
price  was  fixed  at  the  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  price  in  the  domestic  market,  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  agreeing  that  the 
seller  should  collect  the  drawback 
from  the  goods  because  the  seller  had 
in  his  possession  all  of  the  proofs  of 
the  importation.  In  these  contracts, 
instead  of  fixing  the  price  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  domestic  prevailing  price, 
the  buyer  pays  what  is  called  the  ex¬ 
port  price,  and  the  seller  collects  the 
drawback  which,  with  the  price  paid 
bv  the  buyer,  makes  up  the  domestic 
value. 

This  merchandise  was  taken  to  a 
steamer  and  insured  by  the  shipper 
under  a  blanket  policy.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  was  put  in  the  hold.  Fire  broke 
out,  damaging  the  merchandise  so  that 
if  had  to  be  landed  again.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  drawback  unless 
gcods  are  exported. 

The  seller  made  a  claim  for  the 
drawback  value,  first  from  the  buyer, 
and,  if  he  cannot  get  it  from  him,  then 
from  the  insurance  companies  who  is¬ 
sued  the  floating  policy. 

The  agreement  of  sale  provided  that 
if  the  buyer  did  furnish  the  landing 
certificate  (certificate  from  the  other 
side  that  the  goods  were  actually  land¬ 
ed  at  the  foregoing  port)  the  buyer 
will  pay  to  the  seller  the  amount  of  the 
drawback  on  which  he  is  thereby  de¬ 
prived. 

The  question  is,  Who  will  pay  the 
drawback? 


UP  AT  4  EVERY  MORNING 

Boston,  Nov.  10. — W.  D.  C.  Curtis  is 
vice-president  of  the  Dorcester  Mutual, 
of  which  William  A.  Muller  of  the 
thriving  general  agency  of  W.  A.  Mul¬ 
ler  &  Co.  is  president.  Mr.  Curtis  last 
week  celebrated  his  82nd  birthday,  of 
which,  forty-eight  of  them  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Company.  Mr. 
Curtis  the  year  round,  rises  at  4  and 
is  at  his  desk  before  6  and  is  probably 
the  only  insurance  executive  in  the 
country  addicted  to  such  habits. 


E.  F.  FLINDELL 

123  William  Street  Telephone  John  2330  New  York  City 

Business  Bound  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

FOR 

The  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company 


GOOD  AGENTS 

in  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having 
ample  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management,  ® 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the  H 

NATIONAL  UNION  ® 

a  company  whose  operations  have  been  conspicuous  for  fair  jil 
dealing,  whose  loss  paying  record— both  conflagration  and  rou-  II 
tine  has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the  t|J 
highest  sense  of  honor.  IS 

g 

w  Its  efficiency  and  agency  co-operation  have  merited  the  g 

p  permanent  support  of  4000  Agents.  g 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and 
®  reap  the  benefit  of 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
|S  Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars. 


B 


GEARY  HOLDS  COMMISSION  NO.  1 


First  Agent  To  Be  Appointed  By  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Mercantile  of 
New  York 


The  proud  possessor  of  the  first 
agent’s  commission  issued  by  the  lat¬ 
est  million  dollar  company,  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
is  C.  F.  Geary,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  agency  appointments 
have  been  made  this  month.  The  Mer¬ 
cantile  has  received  a  warm  welcome 
everywhere  from  agents,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  started  anew  on  a  career 
which,  guided  by  the  skilled  hand  of 
its  president,  E.  G.  Richards,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  interesting  and  success¬ 
ful. 

The  North  British  &  Mercantile  of 
New  York  was  organized  in  1897,  and 


was  well  planted.  When  it  became 
known  in  the  field  that  the  name  would 
be  changed  to  the  Mercantile  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  America  special  agents  and 
other  representatives  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  immensely  pleased  with  the 
idea. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  North  Brit¬ 
ish  &  Mercantile  of  New  York  was 
$200,000.  This  is  increased  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  to  give  the  re-named  company 
$1,000,000,  and  a  surplus  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,200,000.  The  examiners  of 
the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York 
State  are  now  engaged  in  examining 
the  company.  The  work  will  take  per¬ 
haps  a  week  or  ten  days  longer. 


TAKES  OFFICE  NEXT  WEEK 

Charles  H.  Coffin  will  assume  his 
new  duties  as  vice-president  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Fire  on  Monday  of  next  week. 


NORTH 

BRANCH 

FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Inc.  1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inc.  1870 


Assets .  $336,833.63  Assets .  $173,450.20 

Reserve  .  89,346.86  Reserve .  22,760.06 

Capital .  200,000.00  Capital .  100,000.00 

Surplus .  34,163.93  Surplus .  42,774.55 

OPERATING  ON  A  CONSERVATIVE  BASIS  IN  A  LIMITED 
TERRITORY  UNDER  AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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BROKERS  activities 


SPRINKLER  CONVERSION 


I,  Tanenbaum  Sons  &  Co.  Plaintiff  in 
Suit  Over  Equipment — Supreme 
Court  Decision 


I.  Tanenbaum  Sons  &  Co.,  New  York 
brokers,  who  have  made  a  specialty  of 
sprinkler  business  for  years,  were 
plaintiffs  in  a  suit  against  Ida  B.  Cook, 
recently  decided  in  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  complaint  sets  forth  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  defendant,  Ida  B. 
Cook,  owner  of  a  building  at  30  Bond 
street.  New  York  City,  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  sprinkler  equipment,  owned 
by  the  plaintiff  and  installed  in  the 
premises  pursuant  to  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  Ida  B.  Cook  agreed  that 
at  the  termination  of  a  contract  the 
plaintiff  might  enter  upon  the  premises 
and  remove  the  sprinkler  equipment. 
The  structure  is  a  loft  building  and 
the  defendant  had  leased  the  fourth 
loft  to  a  tenant  who  declared  that  the 
sprinkler  system  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  until  a  certain  date. 

One  paragraph  of  the  decision  fol¬ 
lows:  “A  party  cannot,  merely  by  put¬ 
ting  it  out  of  his  power  to  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  personal  property  to  which 
he  has  not  title,  but  merely  a  license 
to  use,  avoid  a  cause  of  action  for 
conversion.” 

*  *  * 

pay  for  McMillan  jewels 


Samuels,  Cornwall  &  Stevens  to  Send 
Check  for  Loss  in  Famous 
Robbery  Monday 


George  Stevens,  of  Samuels,  Corn¬ 
wall  &  Stevens,  84  William  street,  N. 
Y.,  will  pay  next  Monday  to  Mrs.  James 
McMillan,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  McMillan  of  Michigan,  $42,600,  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  on  the  jew¬ 
elry,  which  disappeared  from  her  sum¬ 
mer  home  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  last 
August.  Mr.  Stevens  received  a  cable 
from  London  Lloyds,  the  underwriters, 
last  Monday  notifying  him  that  the 
claim  had  been  allowed  and  that  a 
draft  for  the  amount  had  been  forward¬ 
ed  The  disappearance  of  the  McMil¬ 
lan  jewels  was  surrounded  with  an  air 
cf  mystery  that  baffled  the  best  detec¬ 
tive  talent  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Millan  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Preston 
G'bson,  slept  in  rooms  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  house,  which  were  connected  by  a 
closet  in  which  the  gem  safe  was  kept. 
Neither  of  them  heard  any  noises  on 
the  night  of  the  burglary,  if  such  it 
was,  and  the  police  were  left  without 
a  clue  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed. 

The  Manchester  police  sent  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  jewels  to  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  newspapers  print¬ 
ed  stories  for  several  days  about  the 
theft.  It  was  even  intimated  by  some 
of  the  detectives  that  it  was  “an  inside 
job.”  Suddenly  the  publicity  ceased — 
the  family  and  the  insurance  brokers 
as  well  as  the  police  and  private  de¬ 
tectives  refusing  to  talk  about  the  mat¬ 
ter. 


Mr.  Stevens  informs  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  that  the  recovery  of  the 
jewels,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  as  dim 
a  possibility  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hunt.  He  says  that  the  payment  of  the 
claim  will,  in  no  way,  interfere  with 
the  vigorous  search  that  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.  He  also  contends  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  his  princi¬ 
pals  could  adopt  no  other  course  than 

to  pay  the  face  of  the  policy. 

*  *  * 

An  E.  F.  Perry  Contract 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  E.  F.  Perry’s  contract 
with  the  Lumber  Mutual  Casualty  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Company  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  on  June  15,  1914,  with  E.  F.  Perry 
to  act  as  general  manager.  Under  the 
terms  of  said  contract,  Mr.  Perry  was 
to  receive  23  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
premium  income,  and  in  consideration 
therefor  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
the  Company  except  losses.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  premium  income  agreed 
upon  as  Mr.  Perry’s  remuneration  was 
decided  upon  after  conference  with  the 
Insurance  Department  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  department's  requirement 
that  23  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  should  cover  all  expenses  ex¬ 
cept  losses. 

“Subsequently,  on  April  28,  1915,  the 
board  of  directors  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  amendment  of  said 
contract  to  provide  that  ‘premiums  for 
re-insurance,  attorneys’  fees,  investi¬ 
gation  charges  on  claims  under  poli¬ 
cies  other  than  compensation  policies, 
directors’  fees  and  their  traveling  ex¬ 
pense’  as  well  as  ‘losses’  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Company,  thus  relieving  Mr. 
Perry  of  the  obligation  to  pay  such  enu¬ 
merated  expenses.  This  action  was 
taken  without  notice  to  the  Insurance 
Department  and  will,  of  course,  in¬ 
crease  the  expense  ratio  considerably 
above  the  23  1-3  per  cent,  prescribed 
b>  the  department  in  its  circular  letter 
of  June  25,  1914.” 

*  *  * 

Re-insurance  to  Cover  One  Loss 

Considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the 
re-insurance  contracts  which  the  mu¬ 
tual  compensation  companies  have  cov¬ 
ering  compensation  hazard.  The  New 
York  Printers  and  Bookbinders  mutual 
has  the  following  re-insurance  con¬ 
tracts  to  cover  losses  on  any  one  acci¬ 
dent: 

From  $10,000  to  $25,01)0,  50  per  cent, 
by  Ben  Franklin  Mutual  Casualty  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  50  per  cent,  by 
Millers  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance 
Company,  both  of  Chicago. 

From  $25,000  to  $75,000,  Mutual  Cor¬ 
porations  Re-insurance  Fund,  New 
York  City. 

From  $75,000  to  $100,000,  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Casualty. 

From  $100,000  to  $500,000,  Lloyds  of 
London. 

*  *  * 

To  Solicit  for  Hartford  Fire 

Herbert  La  Duke,  formerly  counter¬ 
man  for  B.  M.  Crosthwaite  &  Company, 
will  become  a  solicitor  for  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Hartford  Fire  in 
about  a  week. 


Frederick  O’Neil,  a  well-known  agent 
of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  died  recently. 


OELLERS  WITH  PACIFIC 


Former  German-American  Examiner 
Makes  New  Connection — Was 
Special  Agent 


Ralph  S.  Oellers,  for  two  years  ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  German-American  for 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi, 
connected  with  the  Pacific  Fire  on 
Monday  as  examiner  for  that  Company. 
Mr.  Oellers  was  for  three  years  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  American  Union  up 
until  the  time  it  was  re-insured,  and 
prior  to  that  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Mutual 
of  Philadelphia. 


LIQUOR  STOCKS 


Attitude  of  Companies  in  States  Which 
Were  Carried  for  Prohibition 
at  Last  Election 


The  attitude  of  companies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  writing  liquor  stocks,  buildings 
and  fixtures  in  States  where  the  pro- 

COMMERCIAL  UNION 
ASSURANCE  CO. 

LIMITED,  OF  LONDON. 


THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

55  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


hibition  law  goes  into  effect  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1916,  such  as  Virginia,  is  interest¬ 
ing  underwriters.  Some  companies 
have  renewed  all  of  their  liquor  lines 
on  stocks,  furniture  and  fixtures,  for 
one  year,  but  are  doubtful  of  their  at¬ 
titude  on  business  expiring  after  No¬ 
vember,  1916.  Some  underwriters, 
speaking  from  experience  in  other 
States,  say  that  there  is  no  moral  haz¬ 
ard  in  stocks  of  liquors  because  they 
can  be  disposed  of  before  the  new  law 
becomes  effective,  but  they  look  as¬ 
kance  at  the  fixtures,  feeling  that  de¬ 
preciation  is  rapid.  The  question  that 
arises  regarding  fixtures  is  whether 
they  cannot  be  sold  to  advantage  in 
places  which  are  not  prohibition.  This 
naturally,  is  difficult. 


Harry  T.  Atkins,  a  well-known  life 
agent  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  city’s  council,  died  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 


The  Detroit  National  may  enter  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital  . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  .  .  . .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.57 
NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528,182.77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 
Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


THE 

Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 

Fidelity-Pbenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

An  active  supporter  of  the 

American  jAgency  System 

AMERICAN  EA6LE 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Incorporated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  take 

Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 

Underwriters 

HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

November  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


RIGHTS  TO  SUBROGATION 
AND  EFFECT  OF  WAIVER 


PROVIDED  BY  STANDARD  POLICY 

William  H.  Van  Benschoten  Addresses 
New  York  Insurance  Society 
on  Interpretation  of  Clause 


William  H.  Van  Benschoten,  of  the 
firm  of  Bowers  &  Sands,  New  York  at¬ 
torneys,  addressed  the  Insurance  Soci¬ 
ety  of  New'  York  Tuesday  at  the  New 
York  Board  Rooms  on  “Subrogation— 
and  the  Effect  of  Waiver  of  Subroga¬ 
tion  Rights.”  In  the  absence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Holman,  who  was  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Underwriters’  Association  in 
Washington,  James  Marshall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society,  introduced  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Van  Benschoten  opened  his  ad¬ 
dress  with  definitions  of  legal  and  con¬ 
ventional  subrogation. 

Legal  Subrogation 

Legal  subrogation,  he  stated,  arises 
when  a  third  person  becomes  equitably 
entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
creditor.  This  kind  of  subrogation  is 
sometimes  known  as  common  law  right 
of  subrogation  and  grow's  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  indemnity  and  also  finds  an 
eauitable  basis  in  the  consideration 
that  the  person  who  caused  the  loss  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  damages 
sustained.  Legal  subrogation  is  allowed 
only  in  such  cases  where  the  person 
paying  the  loss  is  under  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  so. 

The  paper  went  on  to  show  that  pay¬ 
ments  made  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
facts  have  been  held  not  to  be  volun¬ 
tary  and  a  person  who  has  paid  a  loss 
under  colorful  obligation  to  do  so,  that 
he  might  protect  his  own  claim  under 
an  honest  belief  that  he  is  bound  to  do 
so,  has  been  held  entitled  to  be  subro¬ 
gated;  and  a  person  who  mistakenly 
believes  he  has  an  interest  in  a  prop¬ 
erty,  to  protect  which  he  discharges  a 
lien,  is  subrogated  to  the  lien  for  his 
repayment. 

Conventional  Subrogation 

Conventional  subrogation,  Mr.  Van 
Benschoten  explained,  occurs  when  the 
creditor  formally  transfers  his  claim  to 
a  third  person,  and  arises  from  an  ex¬ 
press  or  implied  contract  between  the 
payer  and  the  debtor  or  creditor  that 
the  payer  shall  be  subrogated,  rather 
than,  as  is  the  case  in  legal  subroga¬ 
tion,  from  the  automatic  operation  of 
a  rule  of  law  upon  a  gL'en  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Conventional  subrogation 
or  subrogation  by  act  of  parties  may 
take  place  by  the  debtor’s  agreement 
that  one  paying  a  claim  shall  stand  in 
the  creditor’s  shoes  and  can  arise  only 
by  reason  of  an  expressed  or  implied 
agreement  betwreen  the  payer  and 
either  the  debtor  or  creditor.  The 
right  of  subrogation  exists  where  the 
recovery  is  claimed  solely  by  virtue  of 
a  status  imposing  a  liability  just  the 
same  as  though  the  loss  was  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  negligence  or  wrong  doing 
of  another. 

Can  Exist  Simultaneously 

It  is  evident  that  both  legal  and  con¬ 
ventional  subrogation  may  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  same  parties  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Van  Benschoten  quoted 
cases  showing  that,  where  there  is  legal 
subrogation,  there  also  often  exists, 
by  reason  of  an  expressed  agreement 
between  the  parties,  conventional  sub¬ 
rogation,  but  frequently  there  exists 
conventional  subrogation  when  there 
is  no  right  to  legal  subrogation.  This 
it  the  case  when  a  party  being  under 
no  legal  obligation  or  liability  to  pay 
the  debt  or  loss,  pays  the  same  and  is 
subrogated  because  of  the  provisions  of 
an  expressed  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  not  because  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  rule  of  law.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  right  of  subrogation  would  not 
be  allowed  one  who  would  thereby 
reap  advantage  in  any  way  from  his 
wrong  doing,  nor  to  relieve  a  party 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  un¬ 
lawful  act,  nor  where  it  would  be  con¬ 


trary  (o  public  policy,  and  that  as  its 
purpose  is  only  to  prevent  fraud  or  sub¬ 
serve  justice,  it  will  not  be  applied 
where  it  would  promote  injustice,  and 
thus  can  be  applied  only  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  legal  and  equitable 
rights  of  others. 

It  was  also  shown  by  the  court  deci¬ 
sions  used  by  Mr.  Van  Benschoten 
that  the  right  of  subrogation  cannot 
be  defeated  because  the  policy  might 
have  been  successfully  contested  by 
the  insurer  nor  because  the  insurance 
company  had  not  complied  with  statu¬ 
tory  requirements;  nor  because  the  in¬ 
surer  is  a  member  of  a  trust  or  com¬ 
bination  in  violation  of  the  statute.  As 
subrogation,  especially  legal  subroga¬ 
tion,  is  the  application  of  equity,  its 
enforcement  depends  upon  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case  and  on  the  principles  of  natural 
justice. 

Standard  Policy  Provisions 

Mr.  Van  Benschoten  noted  lines  102 
to  105  of  the  standard  fire  policy  of 
New  York  and  stated  that  this  clause 
is  only  applicable  when  the  company 
claims  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the 
act  or  neglect  of  some  third  party  and 
does  not  include  any  rights,  claims  or 
remedies  which  the  insured  may  have 
against  a  third  party  by  reason  of 
contract.  In  order  for  the  insurer  to 
have  the  benefit  under  the  clause  these 
must  be  some  third  party  responsible 
for  the  fire  who  is  liable  to  the  insured 
for  the  damages  suffered  thereby.  In 
such  cases,  such  party  is  primarily  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  insured  and  it  is  the  right 
of  recovery  which  the  insured  has 
against  such  party  that  this  clause  of 
the  standard  policy  refers  to.  If  the 
policy  did  not  contain  this  clause,  the 
company  would  still  have  the  right  of 
subrogation  under  the  circumstances 
stated.  It  might  not  be  able  to  require 
the  assured  to  give  the  actual  assign¬ 
ment  as  provided,  and  the  provision 
that  the  insured  shall  make  as  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  held  to  protect  the  in¬ 
surer  from  having  the  assured  destroy 
it?  rights  to  subrogation. 

Before  there  can  be  any  right  of  sub¬ 
rogation,  the  insured  must  be  fully  in¬ 
demnified  for  the  loss  of  his  proper¬ 
ty;  the  insurance  company  must  have 
fully  indemnified  the  insured  before  it 
can  claim  the  right  to  be  subrogated 
either  at  common  law  or  under  the 
policy  provision  above  referred  to. 

Forfeiture  of  Rights 

When  the  insured  has  been  fully  in¬ 
demnified,  subrogation  passes  all  the 
insured’s  rights,  privileges  and  reme¬ 
dies  against  the  party  primarily  liable 
to  the  insurer.  It  can  be  subrogated 
to  and  have  no  greater  rights  than 
those  which  the  insured  had.  If  the 
Utter  had  no  rights,  the  insurer  as 
svbrogee  can  have  none,  and  under 
the  above  provision,  the  insurer  having 
received  an  assignment  from  the  insur¬ 
ed,  would  be  entitled  to  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  remedies  which  the  in¬ 
sured  had  and  could  only  recover  the 
amount  paid  by  the  insurer  to  the  in¬ 
sured. 

Mr.  Van  Benschoten  then  cited  some 
of  the  more  common,  instances  where 
subrogation  arises  where  the  goods  are 
burned  while  being  transported  by  a 
carrier,  or  where  a  mortgagee  has 
taken  out  insurance  to  protect  his  mort¬ 
gage,  or  where,  through  the  negligence 
of  a  third  party  the  property  of  the  in¬ 
sured  has  been  burned;  or  where,  by 


ANALYSIS  OF  FARM 

MUTUAL  FIGURES 

LOSSES  AND  EXPENSES  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE 


Tompkins  County’s  Liabilities  at  End 
of  1914  Exceeded  Assets  By 
$22,838 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  was  re¬ 
cently  informed  that  some  of  the  up¬ 
state  mutuals  are  writing  sprinklered 
business,  and,  of  course,  doing  so  at 
some  reduction  in  the  prevailing  rates. 
In  view  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  some  of  these  mutuals  facts 
regarding  them  from  the  recent  report 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Superin¬ 
tendent  are  of  pertinent  interest. 

Tompkins  County 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
mutuals  is  the  Tompkins  County  Co- 
Operative,  of  Ithaca.  The  report  of 
the  Superintendent  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  1914  its  total  liabilities  were 
$94,885;  its  total  admitted  assets,  $72,- 
047;  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets 
being  $22,838.  In  1914  its  total  net  pre¬ 
miums  were  $182,493.  It  paid  $115,094 
for  losses,  its  total  disbursements  be¬ 
ing  $147,895  for  the  year.  Salaries, 
fees,  etc.,  reached  more  than  $9,000, 
while  nearly  $13,000  was  paid  out  for 
commissions  and  brokerage.  The  treas¬ 
urer  of  this  mutual  is  bonded  for  $50,- 
000. 

The  Baron  Steuben,  Ithaca,  in  1914, 
wrote  gross  premiums  of  $16,539.  Its 
total  disbursements  were  $28,209.  Its 
losses  on  assessments  were  $2,185.  It 
resisted  losses  of  $3,060.  The  excess 
of  its  liabilities  over  assets  were  $3,- 
446.  It  has  2,975  policies  in  force  for 
$3,197,274,  and  transacts  business  in 
fifty-seven  counties.  Its  management 
expense  was  35.1  last  year. 

The  Butternut  Valley  Mutual  trans¬ 
acts  business  in  fifty  counties.  Its  total 
income  last  year  was  $7,486.  It  bas 
1,436  policies  in  force. 

Operates  in  Thirty-nine  Counties 

The  Catskill  Mountain  of  Greene 
County  had  a  total  income  of  $12,663; 
paid  $3,688  in  losses;  transacts  busi¬ 
ness  in  thirty-nine  counties;  had  a  29 
per  cent,  management  expense;  and 
paid  out  $2,351  for  commissions  and 
brokerage.  Asked  how  company  ar¬ 
rives  at  rates  it  said  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent:  “Board  rates  and  company 

experience.” 

The  Catskill  Mutual  of  Greene 
County  had  a  total  income  of  $2,134, 
disbursements  of  $1,185,  and  does  busi¬ 
ness  in  five  counties. 

The  Chemical  Mutual,  Burlington 
Flats,  operates  in  fifty-seven  counties; 
had  losses  of  $2,726,  and  total  premi¬ 
ums  of  $9,706.  Its  management  expen¬ 
ses  are  32.3  per  cent. 

The  Church  Insurance  Association  of 


the  order  of  some  governmental  au¬ 
thority,  property  has  been  destroyed 
for  the  public  good. 

The  speaker  closed  his  address  with 
the  statement  that  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  subrogation  are  clear;  that 
difficulties  arise  in  its  application,  but 
that  the  courts  are  inclined  rather  to 
extend  than  to  restrict  the  principle. 


Rochester  wrote  $12,763  in  .niuuio, 
paid  losses  of  $2,177  net;  transacts 
business  in  sixty  counties;  charges  “a 
percentage  of  board  rates,"  has  778 
policies  in  force. 

The  Commercial  Mutual  of  Greene 
County  had  a  33  per  cent,  expense  ra¬ 
tio;  operates  in  fifty-nine  counties; 
had  a  total  income  of  $30,000;  and  paid 
$15,715  out  in  losses  and  $8,837  in  com¬ 
missions  and  brokerage. 

Premiums  of  $42,248 

The  Co-Operative  Eire  of  Greene, 
Schoharie  and  Delaware  Counties  had 
$42,248  net  premiums  in  1914,  and  $22,- 
719  losses,  while  it  paid  in  commis¬ 
sions  $8,345,  and  in  salaries,  etc.,  $4,- 
182.  It  has  7,559  policies  in  force;  it 
does  business  in  fifty-seven  counties. 

The  Dwelling  Insurance  Association 
of  Utica  escaped  with  $60  in  losses  on 
a  $2,520  premium  income. 

The  net  losses  of  the  Empire  Co- 
Operative,  Middleburgh,  were  $28,123; 
management  expense,  34.3  per  cent.; 
commissions  and  brokerage,  $9,223; 
operates  in  forty-six  counties.  Premi¬ 
ums,  $46,116. 

The  Greene  County  Mutual  operates 
in  forty-six  counties;  had  $32,343  net 
piemiums;  $15,820  losses;  30  per  cent, 
expense  ratio. 

The  management  expense  of  the 
Home  Mutual,  Binghamton,  was  33.7 
per  cent,  net  premiums,  $36,273;  net 
losses,  $23,000;  commissions  and  bro¬ 
kerage,  $7,275. 

The  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets 
of  the  Mercantile  Co-operative,  Cat- 
skill,  is  $4,331.  The  Company  operates 
in  twenty  counties. 

The  Merchants  and  Farmers  of 
Schoharie  and  Albany  counties  wrote 
$14,157  net  premiums;  paid  $7,114  in 
losses,  and  its  assets  exceed  its  liabil¬ 
ities  by  $16.53. 

Monroe  County’s  Losses 

The  Monroe  County,  of  Rochester, 
transacts  business  in  fifty-seven  coun¬ 
ties;  and  its  liabilities,  the  report  says, 
exceed  assets  by  $13,328.  Its  net  pre¬ 
mium  income  was  $43,410;  net  losses, 
$38,934;  commissions  and  brokerage, 
$8,303;  salaries,  etc.,  $4,087.  It  has  an 
expense  (managerial)  of  34.8  per  cent. 

The  Montgomery  Fire  transacts 
business  in  twenty-eight  counties  at  an 
expense  rate  of  34.7;  its  total  income 
was  $19,072;  total  disbursements, 
$17,599. 

The  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets 
of  the  Mutual  Cheese  Factory  and 
Creamery  Insurance  Company,  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  which  transacts  business  in 
fifty-seven  counties,  is  $2,853,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report.  Net  premiums  of 
$25,762  were  written  last  year,  and 
there  were  net  losses  of  $18,952. 

Olive’s  Liabilities  Exceed  Assets 

The  Olive  Co-Operative  of  Kingston 
had  on  December  31,  1914,  $8,316  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  liabilities  over  assets.  The  man¬ 
agement  expenses  of  the  Oneida  Co- 
Operative  are  35  per  cent,;  and  its  ex¬ 
cess  of  liabilities  over  assets  is  $2,385. 
On  a  net  premium  income  of  $15,604 
last  year  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  had  $3,836  excess  of 
liabilities  over  assets. 

The  net  premiums  of  the  Pioneer 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 


WANTS  MORE  MONEY 

The  Southern  Adjustment  Bureau  is 
levying  an  assessment  of  100  per  cent, 
on  members. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848 


W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  j4gent 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  JlgenU 

Western  Pennsylvania 
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urTLE  STORIES  OF  THE  LOSS  COMMITTEE 

Extracts  From  a  Paper  Read  By  Allan  E.  Clough,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Loss  and  Adjustments,  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


CARGO  INSURANCE  DECISION 


In  one  case  the  principal  owner  and 
manager  of  a  mill  furnished  us  with  a 
lot  of  bills  of  lading  of  alleged  grain 
delivered  at  his  mill.  Some  of  these 
were  made  up  for  him  by  a  minor  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  R.  R.  and  the  others  were 
for  cars  which  after  having  been  set 
on  his  siding,  had  been  sent  on  to  this 
city.  This  man  went  suddenly  to  Can¬ 
ada  and  was  last  heard  of  in  Alberta, 
1  think.  This  claim  amounted  to 
$36,000. 

Crude  Rubber  Loss 

An  attempted  fraudulent  claim  for 
a  total  loss  of  about  $30,000  on  alleged 
crude  rubber,  compelled  us  to  follow 
this  sharp  rascal’s  trail  to  Boston,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  Baltimore,  Canton,  Ohio,  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Antwerp,  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Marseilles;  he  was  an  expen¬ 
sive  business  partner  of  perfectly  rep¬ 
utable  men  in  four  cities  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  policies  were  finally  sur¬ 
rendered  with  full  releases  without 
any  payment.  In  this  case  we  located 
this  man  and  property  belonging  to 
him  in  France  and  gave  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  his  partners,  who  immediately 
sent  a  lawyer  after  him  who  took  the 
matter  before  the  French  courts  and 
recovered  a  considerable  sum.  This 
claim  was  for  over  $32,000. 

Magnifying  Glass  Unearths  Fraud 

Another  assured,  after  making  a 
claim  of  about  $12,000  on  insurance 
of  $14,500,  the  night  after  we  had  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  our  conclusions  as  to 
certain  erasures  and  changes  in  his 
books — photographed  under  a  strong 
magnifying  glass,  hired  a  room  in  a 
cheap  hotel  and  was  found  dead  in 
bed  the  next  morning  with  all  the  gas 
jets  in  the  room  open. 

Recently  an  assured,  a  few  days 
after  the  fire  while  his  loss  was  being 
carefully  looked  into  and  after  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  Fire  Marshal, 
committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat. 

Such  investigations  and  contests  are 
necessarily  expensive,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  not  make  them,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  sometimes  we  are  only  able  to 
convince  ourselves  that  a  case  is 
crooked,  but  cannot  get  the  conclusive 
evidence  to  convict  or  defeat  the 
claim  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
settling  as  best  we  can. 

New  York’s  Cosmopolitan  Population 

In  a  cosmopolitan  population  of  per¬ 
haps  nearly  8,000,000,  made  up  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  City  of  New  York  and 
suburbs,  it  is  not  strange  that  all  man¬ 
ner  of  crooks  and  sharpers  congre¬ 
gate;  men  who  are  all  the  time  bend¬ 
ing  their  wits  to  make  illegitimate 

SYRACUSE  INSURANCE  CLASS 


AMSDEN  ASKS  A  QUESTION 


Moving  Ship  From  Wharf  To  Harbor 
and  Anchoring  for  Days  a  Devia¬ 
tion  From  Course 


gains.  There  are  also  thousands  who 
in  prosperous  times  are  content  with 
the  profits  of  regular  business,  but 
whose  morals  are  such  that,  if  their 
ventures  do  not  prosper,  they  seek  to 
get  out  by  failures  of  fires.  Their  en¬ 
vironment,  all  their  lives,  has  been 
such  that  their  minds  naturally  revert 
to  some  sort  of  a  trick  or  fraud  to  es¬ 
cape  loss  of  money  or  to  make  more 
money  than  they  can  legitimately. 

Our  troubles  are  increased  by  some 
more  or  less  conscienceless  public  ad¬ 
justers  and  brokers.  A  very  serious 
evil,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  bro¬ 
kers  are  able  to  compel  public  adjust¬ 
ers  to  give  them  half  of  their  fees  for 
adjusting  the  losses  of  their  custom¬ 
ers,  because  they  introduce  the  public 
adjuster  or  endorse  him.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  plainly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  remark  of  a  small  broker  when 
asked  how  his  business  had  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  He  replied  that  it 
had  been  fine,  in  fact  his  best  year, 
because  one  of  his  customers  had  had 
a  large  loss.  In  colloquial  parlance — 
What’s  the  answer? 


A  steamship,  which  after  loading  a 
cargo  of  grain  from  an  elevator  in 
April  moved  from  her  berth  to  a  place 
in  Duluth  harbor,  seven  miles  distant, 
where  she  was  made  fast  to  another 
vessel  and  remained  several  days  and 
until  a  storm  occurred,  during  which 
her  cargo  was  damaged.  The  cargo 
was  insured  for  the  voyage  from  Du¬ 
luth  to  Buffalo,  the  policy  of  insurance 
containing  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
any  deviation  from  its  course  would 
abrogate  the  policy. 

On  suit  being  brought  to  recover 
from  the  insurance  company  the  value 
of  the  damage  it  was  contended  that 
the  moving  from  the  wharf  to  the 
harbor  and  anchoring  for  several  days 
was  a  deviation  from  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  vessel  in  its  voyage  to 
Buffalo  and  discharged  the  policy.  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
however,  held  that  the  vessel  had  not 
commenced  her  voyage,  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  her  berth  to  per¬ 
mit  another  vessel  to  load  at  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  that  she  had  not  been  in¬ 
spected  and  was  not  ready  to  sail.  The 
court  held  the  insurance  company  lia¬ 
ble  under  the  policy  for  the  damage  to 
the  cargo.  (Gilchrist  Transp.  Co.  vs. 
Boston  Ins.  Co.,  223  Fed.,  716.) 


Collecting  From  Assured  When  Risk 
Has  Been  Placed  With  Agent 
By  Broker 


President  Amsden  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
asks  the  American  agency  Bulletin  for 
some  light  as  follows: 

Considerable  discussion  has  aris¬ 
en  among  local  agents  as  to  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  an  ac¬ 
count  against  an  assured  where  the 
same  has  been  placed  with  the 
agent  by  a  broker. 

“A”  is  the  assured,  “B”  is  the 
broker,  “C”  is  the  agent.  “C”  does 
considerable  business  with  “B” 
and  is  unable  to  collect  premiums 
covering  policies  issued;  “C”  sues 
“A”  for  premium.  It  developes 
that  “A”  has  paid  “B.”  Under 
those  conditions  will  “C”  be  able 
to  collect  from  “A”?  The  first  an¬ 
swer  is  “Yes,”  but  suppose  that 
“C”  carries  on  his  books  an  ac¬ 
count  with  “B”  covering  not  only 
“A’s”  policy  but  others,  and  “B” 
does  business  with  other  agents 
besides  “C.”  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  can  “C”  collect  from  “A”? 

This  may  seem  very  clear  to  some 
agents,  but  I  believe  the  associa¬ 
tion  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
agents  in  supplying  the  best  legal 
advice  on  a  subject  of  this  kind. 


THECOMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 
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TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3.  Z00.7I3.78 


Bowers  announced  that  a  similar  din¬ 
ner  would  be  held  by  the  Club  every 
month.  The  date  for  the  next  one  was 
set  for  the  first  week  in  December,  at 
which  it  is  planned  to  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  speaker  who  will  discuss  some 
educational  topic,  probably  burglary  in¬ 
surance. 

There  were  fifty  plates  set  for  the 
dinner  on  Monday  and,  if  that  was  any 
criterion,  the  future  monthly  dinners  of 
the  Club  promise  to  have  an  even  larg¬ 
er  attendance. 


MAKES  LLOYDS  INQUIRY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Nov.  6. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter; 
Will  you  please  direct  me  to  a  reliable 
Lloyds  organization  that  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  electrical  hazards  and  elec¬ 
trical  generating  plants?  Also,  can 
you  direct  me  to  a  reliable  Lloyds  con¬ 
cern  that  insures  lumber  and  wood¬ 
working  plants?  AGENT. 

[Lloyds  cannot  write  fire  insurance 
in  New  York  State  through  agents,  but 
the  assured  can  write  to  London  and 
get  coverage. — Editor  The  Eastern 
Underwriter.] _ 


INSURANCE  CLUB  GIVES  DINNER 


Plans  to  Make  the  Occasion  a  Monthly 
Event  With  Educational 
Addresses 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Insurance  Club 
of  Manhattan  on  Monday,  President 
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Secretary 
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For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  Ji. 000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075.59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 

HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Being  Organized  by  Y.  M.  C.  A. — All 
Subjects  to  be  Treated  by 

Experts  I 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Syracuse  is  or¬ 
ganizing  an  insurance  class,  supple¬ 
menting  its  educational  courses.  It  is 
said  that  the  course  has  met  with  im¬ 
mediate  response  by  the  insurance  men 
of  the  city  under  whose  auspices  it  will 
be  given.  Prominent  leaders  in  their 
various  lines  have  volunteered  a  lec¬ 
ture.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  lec¬ 
tures  will  result  providing  a  class  of 
large  enough  proportions  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  moral  tone  of  insurance 
will  be  kept  up  by  this  educational 
course  and  some  good  apprentices  will 
be  picked  up  by  the  local  insurance 
men.  The  course  will  include  a  series 
on  fire,  life,  fire  rating  and  adjusting, 
burglary,  liability  and  compensation  in¬ 
surance,  salesmanship  and  advertising 
and  many  kindred  topics. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


'll 


ASSETS 

Heal  Estate  (Equity)  . *  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  072,906.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

A  Kents’  Balances  .  8L266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


Tot*‘  . . 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  Yerk  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding;  Fire  Losses  . 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate ........... 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . #877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


*  39.278.41 

244,603.01 
18,646.29 
8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 

Tot>1  . . 

JOHN  E.  SMITH.  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER.  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


November  12,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


JOSHUA  TAYLOR  DEAD 


One  of  the  Old-Time  Agents  in  New 
Jersey — Represent  Many  Com¬ 
panies  in  Agency 


Underwriters  heard  with  regret  this 
week  of  the  death  of  Joshua  Taylor,  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  an  agent  of  the  old- 
school.  He  was  one  of  an  interesting 
group  of  agents  who  regard  an  agency 
representation  as  an  asset  to  be  cher¬ 
ished  through  decades.  His  agency  is 
known  as  Joshua  Taylor  &  Son,  the 
latter  being  S.  It.  Taylor. 

In  the  agency  are  the  Caledonian, 
Connecticut,  Farmers  of  York,  Fidelity- 
Phenix,  Fire  Association,  Franklin, 
Home,  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  A.,  London 
Assurance,  Niagara,  Pennsylvania,  Peo¬ 
ple’s  National,  Royal  Exchange  and 
Western  of  Toronto.  The  Travelers, 
Metropolitan  Casualty  and  U.  S.  F.  & 
G.  are  also  represented. 


DISCUSSES  NEW  CLUB 


President  Dodd,  of  Newark  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Says  Almost  All  Agencies 
Are  Charter  Members 


In  discussing  the  new  Good  Practice 
Club  in  Newark,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  S.  Dodd  said  to  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  this  week: 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Good  Prac¬ 
tice  Club  will  have  a  very  successful 
career.  Thus  far  almost  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  charter  members  and 
the  facts  are  best  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  club 
will  be  the  means  of  overcoming  all 
the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in 
the  transaction  of  our  business,  but  it 
will  help.  As  we  are  barely  organized 
yet  there  is  not  much  to  say  at  this 
time.” 

One  pledge  of  the  club  members  is 
not  to  pay  in  excess  of  the  following 
brokerages  on  several  classes: 

20  per  cent,  on  churches  and  school 
houses,  dwellings,  garages,  office  build¬ 
ings. 

15  per  cent,  on  mercantile  buildings, 
restaurants,  hotels. 


VETERAN  AGENTS  IN  GALLERY 

Atlee  Brown  has  started  a  photo¬ 
graph  gallery  in  his  office  in  Newark. 
He  starts  his  collection  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  four  veteran  agents.  They 
are  Samuel  E.  Burr,  of  Bordentown; 
A.  P.  Haldane,  of  Paterson;  Captain 
Stites,  of  Cape  May;  and  the  late 
Joshua  A.  Taylor,  of  Burlington.  All 
of  these  agents  started  in  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  a  great  many  years 
ago. 


CRAWFORD  MILLER  DEAD 

Crawford  Miller,  of  Camden,  died 
last  week.  He  was  born  eighty  years 
ago  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
man  to  write  a  policy  on  Atlantic  City 
property.  He  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Republican  party  in  Cam¬ 
den  County.  On  May  10  last  he  was 
struck  by  a  trolley  car,  sustained  frac¬ 
tured  ribs,  the  injury  ultimately  caus¬ 
ing  his  death. 


NEW  STATE  AGENT 

W.  J.  Wendt  has  been  appointed 
State  agent  in  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  by  the  Newark 
Fire,  territory  formerly  under  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  Louis  R.  Dale,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Wendt  has  been  examin¬ 
er  in  the  Western  Department  of  the 
Newark  Fire,  where  he  made  a  good 
record. 


FIELD  CLUB  MEETS  NOV.  16 

On  November  16  the  New  Jersey 
Field  Club  will  meet.  The  speaker 
will  be  F.  J.  Hollister,  of  the  insurance 
department  of  Bradstreet's. 


PATCH  OF  RED  BANK 


Looks  With  Suspicion  at  a  Lower  Rate 
— Attacks  Companies  in  Local 
Papers 


Some  people  can  never  be  satisfied. 

Mortimer  Patch,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
has  been  attacking  the  fire  insurance 
interests  in  local  newspapers  for  some 
time.  He  runs  a  cigar  3tore.  Recently 
there  was  a  change  of  occupancy  in 
the  building  of  which  he  is  a  tenant, 
an  application  later  being  made  for  re¬ 
rating.  The  New  Jersey  Rating  Office 
made  a  lower  rate.  This  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  by  Patch  as  a  text  for  an 
attack  on  the  companies  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  lower 
rate  was  a  sop  to  him  and  he  wanted 
it  understood  that  he  could  not  he 
“bought  by  the  insurance  trust.” 

If  his  rate  had  been  raised  he  would 
probably  have  said  the  insurance  trust 
was  out  for  revenge. 


ANOTHER  ROEBLING  FIRE 

The  fire  on  Wednesday  in  the  Roeb- 
ling  plant,  Trenton,  is  the  second  in  a 
year.  Rumors  regarding  sympathizers 
for  one  of  the  powers  could  not  be 
corroborated  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  building  destroyed  this  week  was 
new,  900  feet  long  700  feet  wide  and 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope.  A  dozen  dwellings  were  burned. 
First  reports  of  loss  are  $500,000. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  fires  also  interested  under¬ 
writers  this  week. 


MONARCH  UNION  APPOINTMENT 

The  automobile  department  of  the 
Norwich  Union  has  appointed  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Agency,  Inc.,  as  resident  agent 
for  the  metropolitan  district.  Russel 
A.  Bliss  will  be  the  special  represen¬ 
tative. 


STEVENS  A  SENATOR 

Lewis  Stevens  has  been  elected  to 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  from  Cape 
May  County.  He  has  been  interested 
in  the  insurance  business. 


INSPECTS  NEWARK  SCHOOLS 

Captain  Gasser,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Combustibles  of  Newark,  is  making  an 
examination  of  public  schools  in  that 
city  looking  for  hazards. 


TO  DISCUSS  QUESTION  NOV.  17 


Plan  to  Employ  Salaried  Adjuster  for 
N.  Y.  Board  Subject  of 
Special  Business 


When  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  meets  on  November  17, 
the  special  order  of  business  will  be 
the  question  of  employing  a  paid  ad¬ 
juster.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  Loss 
Committee  will  abruptly  terminate  the 
present  system  of  employing  the  ad¬ 
justers  now  in  use. 

Board’s  Moral  Hazard  Reports 

In  1914  the  Board  made  one  hundred 
and  twenty  moral  hazard  reports.  The 
last  three  months  of  it  were  unusually 
prolific  in  fires  and  claims  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  nature.  Thirty-six  of  these 
claims  reported  on  during  1914  called 
for  unusual  investigation  the  cost  of 
which  amounted  to  $68,043.49,  of  which 
amount  $53,979.48  was  paid  during  the 
year,  representing  26.60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  expense  of  the  year’s  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  resulting  saving  to  compa¬ 
nies,  as  compared  with  assured’s  proofs 
of  loss  in  these  thirty-six  cases,  was, 
however,  $223,808.25.  As  to  six  of  these 
thirty-six  cases,  claims  amounting  to 
$54,353.69  were  wholly  abandoned  and 
policies  amounting  to  $62,250  were  sur¬ 
rendered  withe  ut  any  payment  what¬ 
ever. 

Concerning  its  whole  special  investi¬ 
gations,  including  the  cases  reported 
on  and  those  still  pending,  the  Board 
spent  during  the  year  49.74  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  expense  of  the  year’s  ad¬ 
justments.  Two  of  the  loss  claimants 
have  been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury 
and  are  awaiting  trial.  The  convic¬ 
tions  of  three  claimants  in  1913,  and 
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INSURANCE 
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the  incendiary  in  one  of  the  cases,  have 
been  affirmed  by  the  higher  courts. 

In  1913  the  cost  of  the  special  inves¬ 
tigations  of  eighty-eight  cases  was 
$119,262.90,  and  the  result  in  saving  to 
the  interested  companies  was  $458,027.- 
21.  Of  this  expense  $70,166.59  was  paid 
during  the  year,  which  represented 
42.17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense  of 
the  year’s  adjustments.  On  all  cases 
of  this  character  the  Board  spent  dur¬ 
ing  1913  $87,396.54,  or  52.54  per  cent, 
of  the  year’s  total  adjustment  expense. 

Cost  of  Adjusters’  Services 
While  the  activity  of  the  Board’s  loss 
committee  is  constantly  reducing  the 
number  of  fraudulent  claims,  they  will 
always  be  an  item  of  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
economies  in  all  directions,  and  the 
cost  of  adjustment  of  legitimate  claims 
can  be  reduced  by  a  paid  adjuster,  one 
faction  of  the  Board  maintains. 

In  1914  the  cost  to  committee  com¬ 
panies  for  adjusters’  services  was  $83,- 
127;  as  compared  to  $66,106  in  1913. 

The  cost  to  committee  companies  of 
services  of  appraisers,  lawyers,  etc., 
was  $119,740  in  1914,  as  compared  with 
$100,273  in  1913. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 

Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


H.  K.  Fowler  has  been  appointed 
United  States  manager  of  the  Union 
Marine  and  Phoenix  of  London’s  ma¬ 
rine  department. 
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ADJUSTING  lumber  losses 

'By  William  Sexton,  General  Adjuster 


Adjusting  a  lumber  loss  on  other 
than  lumber  owned  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  simply  ascertaining  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  class  of  lumber  destroyed 
and  the  cash  cost  to  replace  the  same 
from  the  open  market.  Or  where  the 
stock  consists  of  too  many  classes  and 
grades  to  be  followed  to  a  balance  on 
each  class  or  grade,  a  merchandise 
book  statement  is  in  order. 

Adjusting  a  loss  on  lumber  owned 
by  the  manufacturer  requires  the  as¬ 
certainment  of  the  cost  per  M.  to  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  the  different 
grades  of  lumber,  the  market  value  per 
M.  at  time  of  loss  and  the  number  of 
feet  of  each  grade  destroyed. 

Cost  of  Manufacture 
The  cost  to  manufacture  each  grade 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  saw  mill 
books  by  taking  the  product  of,  say, 
ten  months  preceding  the  loss  as  a 


basis: 

Feet. 

Product,  from  saw,  say . 6,040,000 

Wastage  .  40,000 

Product  piled  in  yard . 6,000,000 


Cost  of  manufacturing,  use  of  plant, 
logging,  hauling,  towing,  booming,  saw¬ 
ing  and  piling  as  per  books,  $60,000. 

Average  cost  of  production,  piled  in 
yard,  $10  per  M. 

The  books  show  that  the  product  was 
3,000,000  feet  “third  grade,”  2,000,000 
feet  “second  grade”  and  1,000,000  feet 
“first  grade.” 

It  is  agreed  that  the  plant  produced 
the  grades  in  the  inventory  and  will 
continue  to  produce  same  grades  in  the 
same  proportion  as  above  and  at  the 
same  cost. 

On  Hand  at  Time  of  Fire 

At  time  of  fire  “third  grade”  sold  for 
$6  per  M.;  “second  grade”  at  $13  per 
M.,  and  “first  grade”  at  $36  per  M. 
Inventory  taken  at  selling  price,  ten 
months  before  the  fire: 

700,000  feet  third  grade  at  $10  per 
M„  $7,000. 

300,000  feet  second  grade  at  $15  per 
M„  $4,500. 

50,000  feet  first  grade  at  $45  per  M„ 
$2,250. 

Sales 

Sales  for  the  first  seven  months  after 
inventory,  up  to  three  months  before 
the  fire  were  1,000,000  feet  third  grade 
at  $10  per  M.,  1,800,000  second  grade, 
$15;  750,000  first  grade,  $45. 

Sales  for  the  three  months  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  fire  were  1,000,000  feet 
third  grade  at  $6  per  M.;  200,000  feet 
second  grade,  $13  per  M.;  200,000  feet 
first  grade,  $36  per  M. 

The  unburned  stock  was  inventoried 
at  700,000  feet  third  grade  at  $6;  i00,- 
000  second,  at  $13;  70,000  first,  at  $36. 
After  Figures  Have  Been  Agreed  Upon 

All  the  figures  of  quantities,  grades, 
cost  of  production,  market  prices  at 
time  of  fire,  cost  of  cashing  sales  and 
saved  having  been  agreed  on,  the  loss 
can  be  adjusted  as  any  merchandise 
“book  loss”  is  arrived  at;  but  the  re¬ 
sult  can  be  made  clearer  to  the  claim¬ 
ant  by  also  adjusting  by  “count,”  show¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  each  grade  de¬ 
stroyed  with  the  cost  to  insured  to  re¬ 
place  same  from  his  plant;  and,  also 
the  loss  at  the  market  prices  at  time 
of  fire. 

The  lower  grades  are  “by  products” 

•From  Mr.  Sexton’s  Book  "Fire  Insur¬ 
ance,  Published  By  The  Coast  Review,  San 
Francisco. 


of  the  higher  grades,  but  as  the  tree 
must  be  worked  up  to  produce  the  high¬ 
er  grades,  the  net  recoveries  from  the 
lower  grades  reduce  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  higher  grades. 

Illustration:  A  log  that  will  make 
2,000  feet  of  lumber  at  a  cost  of  $20 
may  produce  1,000  feet  of  first  grade 
worth  $35,  and  1,000  feet  of  second 
grade  worth  $9,  which  reduces  cost  of 
production  of  first  grade  to  $11  per  M. 
instead  of  a  cost  of  $20  M.  for  first 
grade,  if  the  second  grade  had  not  been 
worked  up. 

Production  since  inventory 

third  grade  . 3,000,000 

Production  since  inventory 

second  grade  . 2,000,000 

Production  since  inventory 

first  grade  . 1,000,000 


Total  . 6,000,000 

Average  cost  to  produce  $10  per  M., 
$60,000. 

Liability 

The  California  standard  form  pro¬ 
vides  that  “The  Company  will  not  be 
liable  beyond  the  actual  cash  value  of 
the  interest  of  the  insured  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  time  of  loss  or  damage,  not 
exceeding  what  it  would  then  cost  the 
insured  to  repair  or  replace  the  same 
with  material  of  like  kind  and  quality.” 

The  insured  cannot  “then”  (the  time  of  the 
fire)  replace  “seasonal  products”  from  his 
farm  or  fishery;  consequently,  the  claim  for 
loss  on  such  products  must  be  based  on  the 
“then”  cash  value  in  the  open  market;  but 
when  the  insured  can  replace  the  products 
from  his  plant  the  claim  for  loss  on  such 
factory  products  must  not  exceed  what  it 
would  “then”  cost  the  insured  to  replace  from 
his  factory. 

Getting  at  actual  cash  value  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  open  market  requires  careful  study 
of  conditions. 

In  a  big  sawmill  yard  loss,  where  a  stock 
of  lumber  that  would  require  twelve  months 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  to  clean  up 
and  cash,  is  dumped  on  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  an  adjustment  made  on  the  basis  of 
current  market  quotations,  or  selling  price  as 
on  grain,  cotton  and  other  cash  products  which 
are  subject  to  commissions  on  sales  only, 
would  net  the  lumber  owner  ten  per  cent, 
bonus  on  his  cash  loss  vt  proper  deductions 
were  not  made  for  the  losses  and  expenses  of 
cashing  his  lumber  product.  This  bonus  is 
positively  unfair  to  the  grain,  cotton  or  other 
rate-payer  who  does  not  receive  a  bonus  on 
his  cash  loss.  This  principal  of  deducting 
from  current  market  quotations  the  expenses 
of  getting  the  cash  applies  to  products  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer  or  other  party  if  the 
loss  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  selling 
prices. 


N.  Y.  Farm  Mutuals 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 
Co-Operative,  Greenville,  were  $38,616; 
net  losses,  $21,562;  payments  in  com¬ 
missions  and  brokerage,  $7,774;  ex¬ 
pense  ratio,  29  per  cent.  This  mutual 
operates  in  forty-four  counties,  and 
has  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
of  $37,470. 

The  Preferred  of  Chenango  with 
$78,111  net  premiums  had  total  dis¬ 
bursements  of  $66,464.  Its  expense 
ratio  is  30.6  per  cent.  The  Security 
Mutual,  Delhi,  collected  $24,381  pre¬ 
miums  net,  and  had  net  losses  of  $11,- 
442.  It  operates  in  thirty  counties,  at 
an  exepnse  rate  of  34.8. 


CASIMIR  H.  BRONSON  DEAD 

Casimir  H.  Bronson,  a  well-known  in¬ 
surance  agent  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  died 
a  few  days  ago.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  a  member  of  Bronson  &  Dunnison. 
He  was  active  in  the  Odd  Fellows.  In 
his  early  days  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  resigning 
to  go  into  the  insurance  business. 


BALTIMORE'S  SELF-INSURANCE 


AIM  “TO  SAVE  CITY  MONEY” 


Board  of  Estimates  Takes  Cognizance 
of  Newspaper  Agitation  to  Carry 
Own  Risk 


The  activities  of  the  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  advocating  the  city  to  carry  its 
own  insurance  have  culminated  in  the 
following  action  on  the  part  of  the  city 
officials  as  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun: 

“With  a  view  to  discontinue  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  and  have  the  city 
carry  all  of  its  own  insurance,  as  is 
done  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  other  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Board  of  Estimates  yester¬ 
day  asked  Deputy  City  Comptroller 
Childs  to  look  into  the  question  and 
prepare  a  report  showing  just  what  the 
city  now  pays  for  all  classes  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  how  much  it  has  collected  on 
account  of  fires  and  accidents. 

“In  Comptroller  Thrift’s  estimate  for 
1916  it  was  stated  that  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $30,000  would  be  necessary  next 
year  to  keep  up  present  premiums  cov¬ 
ering  fire,  casualty  and  liability  insur¬ 
ance  carried  on  buildings,  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  boilers  and  the  bonds  of  municipal 
employes.  In  addition,  there  must  be 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  toward  the 
city  property  insurance  fund  created 
two  years  ago  on  the  recommendation 
of  Comptroller  Thrift,  which  now  aggre¬ 
gates  $22,000,  made  up  of  two  annual 
appropriations  of  $10,000  each,  a  gen¬ 
eral  surplus  in  the  city’s  insurance  ac¬ 
count  and  interest  on  the  fund. 

“Mr.  Childs  told  the  board  that  in  the 
last  10  years  the  city  had  paid  out  $100,- 
000  in  fire  insurance  premiums  and  col¬ 
lected  only  $10,000  in  losses,  including 
loss  incident  to  the  fire  of  1904. 

“It  is  said  that  the  scope  of  the  city 
property  insurance  fund  may  be  en¬ 
larged  next  year  to  include  all  classes 
of  insurance,  and  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  increased,  in  order  that  a  general 
fund  of  $250,000  or  $300,000  be  raised 
as  soon  as  possible  and  the  payment  of 
premiums  discontinued. 

“Fire  losses,  as  well  as  accidents  to 
motor  vehicles,  boilers,  etc.,  will  then 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  general  fund. 
It  developed  from  Mr.  Childs’  prelim¬ 
inary  report  that  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  government  now  pay 
$10,000  a  year  in  premiums  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  general  in¬ 
surance  fund.  Bonds  of  city  employes, 
paid  by  the  municipality,  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  change.  They 
will  continue  to  be  furnished  by  out¬ 
side  corporations.” 


FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  NORWAY 


Favorable  Showing  Made  By  Tariff 
Companies — Re-insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Loss  Ratio 


The  fire  insurance  companies  of  Nor¬ 
way,  which  are  members  of  the  tariff 
association,  have  in  1914  had  a  premi¬ 
um  income  of  10,412,937  kronen 
against  9,228,032  kronen  in  1913,  there¬ 
fore  an  increase  in  1914  of  1,184,905 
kronen.  Compared  with  an  income  of 
5,491,000  kronen  in  1910  this  is  a  very 
favorable  showing. 

The  loss  payments  in  1914  amount¬ 
ed  to  net  2,903,287  kronen,  against  2,- 
604,959  kronen  in  1913.  For  account 
of  premium  and  loss  reserves  the  sum 
of  2,796,477  kronen  has  been  set  aside. 

The  profit  of  the  companies  amounts 
to  814,170  kronen  for  1914,  i.  e.,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  161,388  kronen  over  the  re¬ 
sult  of  1913. 

The  re-insurers  have  had  a  premium 


ISSUED  16,018  RATING  CARDS 


Boston  Board's  Activities  Told  at 
Annual  Meeting — 17,044 
Inspections  Made 


The  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week  exactly  on  schedule 
time  and  exactly  as  per  program.  The 
Boston  Board  is  a  highly  organized  in¬ 
stitution,  and  its  members  say  that  it 
is  run  at  the  top  notch  of  efficiency  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  its  policy  does  not 
always  meet  with  the  approval  of  com¬ 
pany  managers.  Secretary  Cabot  and 
Treasurer  Lewis,  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  bulk  of  the  labor  falls,  have  both 
been  identified  with  the  board  for 
many  years,  and  their  annual  re-elec¬ 
tion  to  their  respective  offices  has  long 
been  pure  routine.  The  attendance 
was  large. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Mayer, 
of  the  Inspection  Bureau,  indicated  that 
during  the  year  ending  October  31,  17,- 
044  inspections  of  buildings  had  been 
made,  of  which  16,709  were  in  good 
condition,  263  in  fair  and  12  in  bad 
condition.  Defects  were  found  in 
2,030  buildings.  During  the  year  52 
first-class  buildings  had  been  complet¬ 
ed  and  41  are  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lewis  reported 
that  16,018  rating  cards  were  issued, 
of  which  11,647  were  schedule  ratings. 
Mr.  Lewis’  report  as  treasurer  showed 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  costs  the  companies  about  $90,000. 

The  balloting  for  officers  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  President,  Frank  A.  Dewick  (De¬ 
wick  &  Flanders) ;  vice-president,  J. 
H.  Carney  (Kaler,  Carney  &  Liffler) ; 
secretary,  F.  Elliot  Cabot;  treasurer, 
A.  Jarratt  Lewis.  New  members  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  F.  H.  Battilana  (Penn¬ 
sylvania  Fire) ;  William  A.  Muller 
(Wm.  A.  Muller  &  Co.) ;  W.  H.  Rogers 
(Rogers  &  Howes). 

The  two  members  of  the  committee 
whose  terms  have  not  yet  expired  are: 
Walter  B.  Henderson  (John  C.  Paige  & 
Co.),  and  Charles  Haas  (Charles  Haas 
&  Co). 

The  valedictory  of  President  Woods 
was  largely  a  review  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  and  contained  no  recommenda¬ 
tions.  He  had  little  to  say  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  Boston 
plan,  which  has  demanded  so  much 
time  and  attention  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  in  referring  to  threatened 
inimical  legislation  did  not  refer  to  the 
eleventh  hour  herculean  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  valued 
policy  bill  in  the  Senate  after  it  had 
s”coeeded  in  getting  past  the  House, 
with  a  view  to  arousing  the  members 
to  their  individual  responsibility  in 
coping  with  such  measures  while  in  the 
committee  stage. 

Sprinklers 

President  Woods  declared  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Fire  Hazard  Commission¬ 
er  to  reduce  danger  by  fire  to  life  and 
property  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
introduction  of  automatic  sprinklers, 
ar.d  have  led  to  a  recognition  in  rate  of 
equipments  not  covering  the  w’hole  of 
buildings.  While  admitting  this  is  a 
radical  step,  he  contends  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  seems  to  justify  it. 
He  emphasizes  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  engineer  that  the  effect  of 
age  in  the  older  electrical  installations 
is  such  as  to  require  re-inspection. 


income  less  commission  in  1914  of  3,- 
382,308  kronen,  and  their  share  of  the 
losses  amounted  to  3,025,741  kronen, 
or  89.5  per  cent,  against  56.5  per  cent, 
in  1913  and  85.2  per  cent,  in  1912. 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 


37-36  LIBERTY  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Telephone:  John  3189 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  R  prfscn,lnK  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 
We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


OPEN  TERRITORY 

In  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Delaware  for  Agents  to  sell  new  form  of  Commercial 
Contract  to  men  and  women,  ages  16  to  70,  in  all  occupations.  Premiums  $8,  $14,  $20,  $26, 
and  $32,  paying  $5  to  $25  weekly  indemnity  covering  every  accident  and  all  sicknesses 

For  Particulars  Write 

ROBERT  M.  BAYLOR,  Manager 

507  Munsey  Building,  COMMONWEALTH  CASUALTY  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND'S  ACCIDENT  STAND 


attitude  one  of  research 


Will  Not  Withdraw  Equity-Value  Pol¬ 
icy — Thompson  in  Charge  of 
Accident  Production 


Following  a  conference  of  some  of 
the  general  agents  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Co.  in  Baltimore,  the  general 
agents  issued  the  following  statement: 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  respond  to  a  re¬ 
quest  from  President  Stone  to  meet  in  Home 
Office  conference  to  thoroughly  discuss  in 
every  detail  the  accident  and  health  situation 
—a  most  necessary  department  of  the  multiple 
lines  written  by  the  company. 

During  the  two  days  discussion  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Stone  and  other  accident  and  health  de¬ 
partment  men  we  learned  with  surprise  of  the 
most  striking  and  startling  conditions  in  that 
field  of  endeavor. 

The  exercise  of  the  most  careful,  experienced 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  unquestioned 
risks  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the 
expected  profitable  writing  of  this  class  of 

business. 

The  conference  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  program  outlined  by  the  accompanying 
letter  and  is  one  to  which  we  as  general 
agents  give  our  most  hearty,  loyal  and  sincere 
approval,  having  in  mind  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  company  and  its  representatives. 

To  assure  the  undeniable  success  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  program  we  ask  each  and  every  agent 
to  appreciate  the  unlimited  possibilities  of 
this  great  drive  for  a  big  increase  in  good 
business  and  execute  vigilantly  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  the  progressive  plan  as  adopted. 

The  company  has  a  right  to  your  immediate, 
active  and  intelligent  co-operation  and  with  it 
the  campaign  is  sure  to  prove  a  winner,  there¬ 
by  placing  the  Maryland  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  accident  and  health  business. 

President’s  Letter 

The  letter  referred  to  above  follows: 

To  Maryland  Agents: 

Gentlemen:  Announcement  is  hereby  made 
of  the  following  very  important  program  of 
development  to  which  your  careful  attention 
and  energetic  support  is  earnestly  invited: 

First — In  your  territory  we  desire  to  press 
an  especially  active  and  persistently  sustained 
campaign  for  personal  accident  and  health 
business  of  the  best  quality. 

Second— The  following  assortment  of  broad- 
coverage  policies,  among  which  will  he  found 
something  peculiarly  adapted  to  every  desir¬ 
able  prospect,  will  be  placed  in  your  hands 
for  sale: 

(a)  Full  Protection  Accident  Policy. 

(b)  Full  Protection  Disability  Policy. 

(c)  Equity-Value  Accident  Policy. 

(d)  Equity-Value  Disability  Policy. 

(e)  Equity-Value  Death  and  Dismemberment 
Accident  Policy. 

(f)  General  Health  Policy. 

(g)  General  Accident  Policy. 

(h)  Special  Disability  Policy. 

(i)  Limited  Accident  Policy  (for  beneficiary 
insurance.) 

(j)  Combination  Accumulative  Death  and 
Dismemberment  Accident  Policy. 

(k)  By  endorsement,  as  a  temporary  meas¬ 
ure,  ana  by  the  issuance  of  new  policy  con¬ 
tracts,  we  shall  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
market  as  to  accident  and  health  coverage. 

Third— In  order  that  this  program  of  aggres¬ 
sive  development  may  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  possible  vigor  throughout  the  field, 
and  may  be  given  every  possible  assistance 
in  the  way  of  personal  Home  Office  co-opera¬ 
tion,  I  have  relieved  Richard  H.  Thompson, 
fourth  vice-president,  of  all  other  duties  and 
have  assigned  to  him  the  supervision  of  the 
business-getting  part  of  this  program,  to  which 
he  will  hereafter  devote  his  entire  time  and 
energy.  Mr.  Templeman  continues  as  manager 
of  the  department,  and  at  his  own  request 
will,  on  and  after  November  ist,  proximo,  be 
in  charge  of  accident  and  health  claims.  Geo. 
W.  Powell  will,  on  and  after  November  ist, 
be  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  underwriting 
with  the  title  of  manager. 

Fourth — Before  deter.ii'ni  ig  upon  the  details 
of  this  program,  we  have  conferred  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  general  agents  who  could  be  as¬ 
sembled  readily.  The  accompanying  statement 
from  them  will  be  of  definite  interest  to  you, 
I  am  sure. 

Having  thus  given  another  evidence  of  our 
consistent  purpose  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  growth  and  to  do  our  full  part  toward  the 
continued  advancement  of  your  and  our  mutual 
concerns,  I  count  confidently  upon  your  whole¬ 
hearted,  intelligent,  immediate  and  constant 
labor  in  securing  a  large  share  of  the  best 
quality  of  personal  accident  and  health  risks 
in  vour  entire  agency  territory.  We  must 
reach  the  top  in  your  field,  as  to  volume  of 
this  class  of  business. 

JOHN  T.  STONE. 

President  Stone’s  attitude  toward  the 
personal  accident  business  is  said  to 
be  that  the  business  is  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  and  that  competition  has 
gone  to  unreasonable  lengths.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  reason 
to  think  that  there  are  certain  sections 
of  the  country  where,  either  fortuitous¬ 
ly  or  by  reason  of  inherent  conditions, 


even  practices  may  be  carried  on  with- 
cut  loss  to  the  companies. 

Future  of  Equity-Value  Policy 

The  Maryland's  own  attitude  toward 
the  personal  accident  business  is  still 
that  of  research.  It  is  endeavoring  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  any  solid 
ground  on  which  it  can  rest,  in  the 
transaction  of  this  class  of  business. 
Research  means  experimenting,  and, 
frequently,  trying  out  various  hypothe¬ 
ses  in  the  effort  to  find  the  essential 
truth. 

The  Maryland’s  Equity  Value  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  experiment  which,  while 
not  a  startling  success,  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  and  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  commended  by  some  thought¬ 
ful  students  of  the  business  to  indicate 
that  at  least  it  was  not  an  intrinsically 
unsound  venture. 

Manifestly,  competitive  conditions 
are  about  as  hostile  to  the  sale  of  that 
form  of  policy  as  they  could  well  be; 
so  that,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
policy  has  never  had  a  fair  chance. 
The  Maryland  has  no  thought  of  with¬ 
drawing  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
continue  to  push  it  steadily,  believing 
in  its  real  value  and  feeling  that  it  can 
defend  it  upon  the  soundest  underwrit¬ 
ing  principles. 

Lost  Only  One  Agent 

So  far  as  the  Maryland’s  agents  are 
concerned  the  company  has  only  lost 
one  on  account  of  the  Equity-Value 
policy.  Thae  was  a  good  agency,  and 
the  Company  is  understood  to  have  re¬ 
gretted  the  loss,  but  it  has  been  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  Company  to  know  that 
with  this  one  exception  the  Maryland’s 
agents  have  not  only  shown  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  leave  the  Company,  but  that 
to-day  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
long  established  and  deep-rooted  loy¬ 
alty  of  its  field  force  to  the  Company, 
a  family  feeling,  is  more  in  evidence 
than  ever  before. 


TWO  NEW  POLICY  FORMS 


Issued  by  Connecticut  General — De¬ 
tails  of  Special  Accident  and 
Special  Disability  Contracts 


The  Connecticut  General  Life  an¬ 
nounces  the  issue  of  a  Special  Accident 
Policy  and  a  Special  Disability  Policy. 

The  Special  Accident  Policy,  Form 
F,  will  provide  $1,500  principal  sum 
and  $5  weekly  indemnity  at  a  premi¬ 
um.  of  $5  per  year.  The  policy  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  General  Accident  Policy 
except  that  the  principal  sum  is  fifty 
per  cent,  greater  and  the  accumulation 
clause  is  eliminated. 

The  Special  Disability  Policy  is  a 
combination  of  the  new  Special  Acci¬ 
dent  Policy  and  our  Special  Health 
Policy,  Form  E.  It  will  provide  $1,500 
principal  sum  and  $5  weekly  indem¬ 
nity  for  accident  or  sickness.  Under 
the  health  portion  of  the  contract,  in¬ 
demnity  will  be  payable  for  total  or 
partial  disability,  irrespective  of  house 
confinement.  The  premium  will  be 
$12.50  per  year,  ages  18  to  50;  and 
$14.50  for  ages  51  to  60. 

These  policies  will  be  issued  to  men 
only. 


LIABILITY  BUSINESS  DOOMED 

COMMENT  MADE  BY  F.  &  C. 


Followed  Conservative  Methods,  But 
Found  it  Impossible  to  Make 
Profit  on  Class 

“The  Passing  of  Employers’  Liability 
Insurance”  is  the  text  of  an  article  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casu¬ 
alty’s  Monthly  Bulletin. 

“When  this  Company  began  to  write 
employers’  liability  insurance  some 
twenty-four  years  ago,  the  line  was  lit¬ 
tle  known  and  not  at  all  understood,” 
the  article  says.  “The  hardest  kind  of 
work  was  necessary  to  gain  the  inter¬ 
est  of  employers.  We  know,  because 
we  tried  it.  Gradually  the  volume  grew 
until  the  interest  of  brokers  was  at¬ 
tracted.  Old  line  companies  took  it  up, 
new  companies  were  formed,  and  the 
insurance  became  a  necessity  because 
of  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  claims,  the  activities  of  the  damage 
suit  lawyers,  and  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  settlements. 

“At  first  the  business  appeared  to 
be  profitable,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
rates  were  reduced  so  much  by  compe¬ 
tition,  that  prudent  underwriters  were 
forced  to  recognize  the  dangerous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  business,  and  the  certainty 
of  heavy  losses  resulting  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  scramble  for  volume. 

“We  followed  conservative  methods, 
but  realized  long  ago  that  it  was  hope¬ 
less  to  look  for  any  profit  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  agents  well  know  that  we 
maintained  a  rate  basis,  which,  coupled 
wth  our  best  efforts  to  select  our  risks, 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  them 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  relentless 
competition  they  had  to  meet.  Never¬ 
theless  our  premiums  steadily  increas¬ 
ed,  but  just  as  steadily  we  failed  to 
reach  the  point  where  we  could  make 
any  profit.  The  losses  always  kept  a 
little  ahead  of  the  premiums.  Many 
companies  went  to  the  wall.  All  of 
the  companies  have  now  realized  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  sight  for  the  line. 

“With  the  enactment  of  workmen’s 
compensation  laws,  which  are  effective 
new  in  twenty-eight  States,  and  which, 


or.  the  first  day  of  January,  1916,  will 
become  effective  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  Pennsylvania,  making  thirty  States 
in  all,  but  few  States  remain  which 
are  operating  under  the  common  law 
of  negligence.  In  consequence,  the 
volume  of  employers’  liability  insur¬ 
ance,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  aggre¬ 
gated  many  millions  of  dollars,  has 
shrunk  tremendously.  Of  course  in 
compensation  States  employers’  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  automatically  ceases  im¬ 
mediately  when  the  compensation  laws 
take  effect,  and  existing  policies  are 
canceled.” 


CRITICISES  ADJUSTMENTS 


West  Virginia  Department  Discusses 
Accident  Claims — Cases  That  Are 
Unsatisfactory 


The  West  Virginia  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  the  following  to  say  about 
claim  settlements: 

“The  number  of  complaints  against 
fire  and  life  insurance  companies  has 
always  been  few  as  compared  to  those 
against  health  and  accident  companies, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  writing  of  this  last  class  of  insur¬ 
ance  has  been  the  fear  that  settlement 
would  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  event 
of  loss. 

“When  a  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
Insurance  Department,  the  first  step  is 
to  obtain  a  full  statement  from  the 
claimant  as  to  his  disability,  which 
taken  in  connection  with  the  policy 
enables  us  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  prima  facie  case.  In  nearly 
every  instance  we  find  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  in  good  faith  and  with¬ 
out  any  desire  to  impose  upon  the  In¬ 
surance  Department  or  the  company. 

“The  most  unsatisfactory  cases  are 
those  where  the  claimant  holds  a  very 
limited  policy  under  which  he  believes 
himself  protected,  but  which  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  exempts  the  company  from 
liability  for  practically  all  the  usual 
disabilities.  If  the  claimant  establish¬ 
es  a  prima  facie  case,  the  next  step 
is  to  call  upon  the  company  for  copies 
of  the  ‘proofs  of  loss’  and  any  state¬ 
ment  it  may  desire  to  make  movering 
it..;  refusal  to  pay  the  claim.  Often  the 
case  can  be  closed  with  little  difficulty 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned  by  smoothing  out  misunder¬ 
standings  on  either  side. 

“Sometimes  the  case  involves  tech¬ 
nical  medical  questions  which  make 
necessary  the  obtaining  of  expert  med¬ 
ical  advice.  Sometimes  the  question 
involves  a  close  legal  point  which  can 
be  properly  decided  only  by  a  court  of 
law.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  compa¬ 
nies  are  depending  less  and  less  upon 
technicalities  to  defeat  deserving 
claims,  and  that  after  a  few  complaints 
have  been  taken  up  with  a  particular 
company,  it  usually  alters  its  methods 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  complaints.” 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 


Assets  . $n,764,957.75 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.0a 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50,512, 471-85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation — Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  12,  1915. 


Cl  ING  FOR  BURGLARY 


AVAILABLE  BUSINESS  NEGLECTED 


When  the  Competitor  Becomes  a  Pio¬ 
neer  He  Succeeds — A.  U.  Quint’s 
Experience 


An  interesting  and  instructive  article 
on  the  soliciting  of  burglary  insurance, 
in  the  current  Bulletin  of  the  Casualty 
Co.  of  America,  is  from  the  pen  of  A. 
U.  Quint,  manager  of  the  agency  bur¬ 
glary  department.  It  reads: 

“Most  solicitors  of  casualty  insurance 
make  the  mistake  of  centering  their  at¬ 
tention  on  lines  which  they  see  others 
chasing,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  available  business  is  entire¬ 
ly  neglected. 

"A  few  hustlers  pioneer  in  any  line 
of  business  and  develop  same  until 
their  success  commands  the  attention 
of  their  competitors.  Now  the  com¬ 
petitor  will  do  well  to  become  one  of 
the  pioneers  and  thereby  reap  some 
of  the  success. 

History  of  Business 

‘‘In  the  early  ’90’s,  a  bank  burglary 
business  was  started  as  the  first  ener¬ 
getic  effort  to  procure  burglary  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States.  The  persist¬ 
ent  effort  of  two  men  developed  a  line 
of  approximately  7,000  banks  on  the 
books  of  two  companies,  when  others 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  work,  and 
one  by  one,  started  out  to  get  a  part  of 
the  business.  Bank  burglary  business 
is  now  developed  to  a  large  volume  of 
premiums.  Residence  burglary  coming 
in  at  a  little  later  day  is  now  developed 
to  handsome  proportions.  A  few  years 
ago,  pioneering  was  started  in  so-called, 
‘hold-up’  business,  robbery  of  messen¬ 
gers  and  paymasters,  or  stores,  offices, 
etc.  (when  they  are  open  for  business) 
and  while  the  business  is  growing 
somewhat,  it  is  sadly  neglected  as  yet. 
The  available  business  of  this  line  in 
your  neighborhood  is  much  larger  and 
produces,  individually  risk  by  risk,  bet¬ 
ter  returns  than  any  other  line  of  bur¬ 
glary  insurance. 

“There  is  a  Hindoo  story  about  a 
starving  peasant  who  was  afflicted  with 
color  blindness,  while  there  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  yard  a  very  fine  fruit  tree, 
bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  ripe  fruit, 
which  owing  to  his  affliction  of  color 
blindness,  he  was  unable  to  see.  A 
neighbor  seeing  his  plight,  undertook 
the  task  of  convincing  the  starving 
peasant  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  food. 

A  Ripe  Fruit  Tree 

“We  undertake  a  similar  task  by 
showing  you  that  in  the  matter  of  bur¬ 
glary  insurance  you  have  in  your  ter¬ 
ritory  a  similar  situation.  It  is  a  big 
ripe  fruit  tree,  heavily  loaded,  but  for 
some  reason,  many  agents  seem  to  be 
color  blind;  unable  to  see  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  If  you  give  the  same  attention  to 
this  line  of  business  that  you  now  give 
to  other  lines,  you  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  results.  A  few  of  the 
agents  who  are  doing  so  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  which  we  support  this 
statement. 

“Not  many  years  ago,  accident  insur¬ 
ance  was  in  its  beginning,  neglected 
by  Insurance  men  everywhere.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
lines  for  the  agents.  The  same  solici¬ 
tation  and  effort  put  into  burglary  in¬ 
surance  will  produce  as  much  premi¬ 
um  and  net  profit  to  the  agent  as  he 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUiRDtH  g’urrtij  (£imtj.muy 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

Vt  K I  TK  TO  OAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


can  by  writing  new  accident  insurance, 
and  renewals  will  stay  with  him  as 
well. 

Confined  to  Four  Lines 

“Select  the  business  you  wish  to 
write  in  this  line  with  a  view  to  its 
merit  as  a  whole.  For  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason,  burglary  and  theft  insur¬ 
ance  has  been  largely  confined  to  four 
lines:  banks,  residences,  office  safes 
and  retail  stores,  overlooking  the  very 
best  lines. 

“Look  over  the  affairs  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  discern  the  various  forms  of 
this  insurance  they  need.  Office  rob¬ 
bery  and  messenger  robbery  should  not 
be  neglected. 

“When  writing  burglary  insurance 
on  merchandise  in  open  stocks,  the 
agents  should  carefully  examine  the  ac¬ 
counting  and  record  of  stock  kept  by 
the  applicant.  A  large  number  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  are  slack  in  this  respect. 
These  risks  are  an  impossibility  so  far 
as  a  burglary  insurance  is  concerned. 
When  they  do  suffer  a  burglary,  and 
are  unable  to  show  the  amount  of 
goods  taken,  it  leads  to  friction.  Be¬ 
cause  the  claim  cannot  be  verified, 
some  of  them  make  ‘it  enough’  and  to 
spare,  either  from  cupidity  or  a  fear 
of  the  loss  being  larger  than  they 
think,  hoping  to  bluff  it  through.  To 
avoid  trouble  by  not  insuring  such 
risks,  is  much  the  better  policy. 

Presenting  Your  Case 

“To  secure  best  results  in  the  bur¬ 
glary  business,  don’t  chase  the  line  of 
business  that  is  being  sought  for  by 
all  others  who  write  the  business  at 
all.  So  many  agents  never  think  of 
writing  any  burglary  policies  except  a 
thousand  dollar  residence  policy. 

“Sometimes,  the  very  man  they  are 
talking  to  needs,  and  would  gladly  buy 
a  policy  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  and  may 
be  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the 
agent  put  it  before  him  in  the  proper 
light.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
“live  wire”  agent  to  take  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  started  the  previous  year  by 
another,  and  write  it  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  net  to  himself  greater  than  the 
total  premium  on  the  other  fellow’s 
work. 

“Every  large  corporation,  electric 
railway,  electric  light  and  power, 
steamship,  railroad  and  every  mining 
plant  has  need  for  burglary  and  rob¬ 
bery  insurance. 


TALKS  OF  MEDAL  WINNERS 


REVAMPS  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 

Casualty  Company  Adds  Monthly  De¬ 
partment  to  Charge  of  S.  B.  Hoge — 
Two  Departments  Combined 


The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
has  combined  the  weekly  industrial  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  department  and  the 
monthly  department  of  its  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  and  has  promoted  S.  B. 
Hoge,  for  some  time  manager  of  the 
weekly  department,  as  manager  of 
both,  effective  November  8. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producer. 

mT  DLnm'LeWri^Li®UREGHRY  • AN^  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop- 
Compensation’  r?‘ 'T’r  EF!!).,°yerTs  Liability,  Public,  'Teams,  Elevator,  Workmens 
compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Ea.tem  Manager., 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


De  Leon  Contrasts  Those  Given  For 
Saving  Life  with  Those  Given  For 
Destroying  Life 


While  some  men  who  read  the  de¬ 
tails  of  how  foreign  decorations  are 
won  in  the  European  War  are  thrilled 
others  are  horrified.  The  spectacle  of 
a  soldier  with  hand  bombs  creeping  out 
of  a  trench  and  blowing  up  a  company 
playing  pinochle  in  a  trench  a  few 
yards  away — or  two  soldiers  with  a 
machine  gun  in  ambush  wiping  out  a 
company  single  handed — are  actual  in¬ 
cidents  which  won  decorations  and 
which  were  recently  reported  in  Euro¬ 
pean  papers. 

.  Mr.  De  Leon’s  Comparison 

These  thoughts  were  evidently  in  the 
mind  of  E.  W.  De  Leon,  president  of 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America,  in 
his  talk  before  the  World’s  Insurance 
Congress  when  he  said,  in  discussing 
the  International  Association  of  Casu¬ 
alty  and  Surety  Underwriters  and  its 
activities: 

“In  another  conspicuous  way  has  the 
Association  contributed  to  the  general 
uplift  of  mankind  in  the  highest  ethi¬ 
cal  and  social  sense.  For  many  years, 
three  gold  medals  are  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  to  persons,  who  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Association  have  displayed  great 
heroism  in  voluntarily  saving  human 
life.  These  awards  are  recommended 
by  a  Standing  Committee,  known  as  the 
George  E.  McNeill  Medal  Committee 
and  the  medals  are  presented  to  the 
recipients  or  their  representatives  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  History  is  replete  with  the  names 
of  brave  men  and  women,  who,  either 
in  the  delirium  of  battle  or  in  response 
to  the  call  of  duty,  have  been  decorated 
by  their  King  or  their  country  for  acts 
of  heroism,  in  saving  or  destroying  hu¬ 
man  life.  We  are  thrilled,  although 
horrified,  in  these  days  of  conflict  and 
carnage  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
to  read  of  such  conspicuous  deeds  of 
bravery  and  of  their  reward.  The  deco 
rations  of  the  Iron  Cross;  the  Victoria 
Cross;  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
Medal  of  St.  Vladimir  appear  almost 
daily  in  the  chronicles  of  the  titanic 
struggle  that  has  transformed  historic 
cities  and  fertile  countries  into  deso¬ 
late  ruins  and  utter  devastation. 

“The  McNeill  Medals  are  decorations 
for  heroism  performed  under  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  No  blare  of  trumpets 
or  crash  of  martial  music,  no  irresist¬ 
ible  force  of  frenzied  combat,  are  the 
accompaniments  of  these  acts  of  brav¬ 
ery.  No  call  of  duty  to  be  performed 
prompts  the  risking  of  one  life  in  the 
hope  of  saving  another.  Impelled  by 
that  divine  impulse  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  these  heroes 
exemplify  the  highest  and  noblest  type 
of  bravery  in  their  voluntary  and  de¬ 
liberate  disregard  of  self,  of  home  and 
loved  ones,  of  ambition,  hope,  even  of 
life  itself.  No  greater  service  can  be 


rendered  by  insurance  to  the  world 
than  the  public  recognition  of  these  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  higher  citizenship 
through  the  award  of  the  McNeill  Med 
als  by  the  International  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  No 
narrative,  however  incomplete,  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  relation  to 
insurance  would  be  worthy  of  record 
without  a  passing  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  founders  of  the  organtza. 
tion  who  have  Journeyed  to  the  land 
from  which  no  traveler  ever  returns. 
They  comprise  the  gallery  of  immor¬ 
tals  whose  noble  example  and  benefi¬ 
cent  Influence  are  ever  the  directing 
genius  of  the  Association’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  huge  figure  of  the  great 
Hercules  portrayed  upon  the  official 
poster  of  the  Congress,  forcing  apar: 
the  cliffs  of  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America  to  admit  the  waters  of 
the  oceans  and  their  fleets,  typitying 
the  personification  of  power,  is  but  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  giant  forces  that  con¬ 
tributed  so  greatly  to  establishing  and 
developing  this  Association.” 


N.  Y.  COMPENSATION  DECISION 

John  Hook,  who  was  an  employe  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  been  awarded  compensation  by  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  for  injuries  he 
received  July  7,  1915.  The  company  is  a  self- 
insurer.  The  award  was  $5.77  weekly  for  a 
period  of  seven  weeks  and  the  claim  was 
continued. 

Mrs.  Kate  McTiernan  and  her  two  minor 
children  have  been  awarded  compensation  for 
the  death  of  Michael  McTiernan  who  was  killed 
while  employed  as  a  longshoreman  by  the 
International  Elevating  Company.  The  Globe 
Indemnity  carries  the  insurance.  The  widow  re¬ 
ceives  $6.92  a  week  and  the  children  $2.31  a 
week  each.  An  undertaker’s  claim  for  $100 
was  also  granted  by  the  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

Mrs.  Guiseppi  Cino  and  her  minor  son  have 
been  awarded  $3.46  and  $1.15  a  week,  re¬ 
spectively,  because  of  the  death  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father  who  was  employed  by  the 
Morton  and  Gorham  Contracting  Company, 
Brooklyn.  The  Casualty  of  America  carries 
the  insurance. 

Robert  Lyon  has  been  granted  compensa¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission  for 
injuries  he  received  while  in  the  employment 
of  Rose  Windsor  and  Bob  Davis  of  New  York 
City.  The  Zurich  General  carry  the  insur¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Lyon  received  $15.00  weekly  for 
a  period  of  eight  weeks  and  the  claim  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  further  hearing. 

How  Sprinklers 

Affect  Fire  Rates 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

Co.,  Grand  Rapids:  We  carry  $1,000,- 
000  insurance.  Old  rate,  60  cents  to 
$1.40  on  various  mills.  New  rate,  8  1-3 
cents. 

Other  Reductions 


Old 

New 

Rate 

Rate 

Lewis  Knitting  Co _ 

$15.50 

$1 

Wm.  Doerfinger  Co.,  La 
Crosse  . 

1.20 

.19 

Wisconsin  Pearl  Button 
Co . . . . 

1.18 

•13% 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co., 
Milwaukee  . 

.95 

.18 

Boston  Store,  Milwaukee 

1.75 

.35 

Johns-Manville,  Milwau¬ 
kee  . 

1,40 

.13  1-3 

Wis.  Knit.  Mills,  Manito¬ 
woc  . 

.97 

.19 

Menasha  Wooden  Ware 
Co.,  Menasha,  $600,000 
insurance  . 

4y2% 

.60 

Lauerman  Bros.  Co., 
Marinette  . 

1.62 

.40 

'Arnold  Electric  Co.,  Ra¬ 
cine  . .  . 

1.65 

.10 

Columbia  Shoe  Co.,  She¬ 
boygan  . 

2.35 

.15 

Nnu  England  Equitably  Sttfiitranr?  Gin. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holder*,  Agent*  and  Broker* 


November  12.  191.r>. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


One  of  the  general 
General  Agent  agents  of  the  Colum- 
and  Personal  bian  National  has  built 
Production  up  an  accident  busi¬ 
ness  of  over  $100,000 
a  year  in  premiums.  About  sixty  per 
cent,  of  this  is  the  general  agent’s  per¬ 
sonal  production.  In  its  own  agency 
force  it  has  many  illustrations  of  large 
and  successful  personal  production 
records  of  general  agents.  No  one  can 
discount  the  importance  of  a  general 
agent  properly  developing  his  territory, 
of  having  an  agency  force  of  solicitors 
alive  tp  th,e  opportunities  .the  business, 
affords;  but  the  company  believes  the 
general  agent’s  first  duty  to  himself 
and  the  company  is  to  get  established 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  foundation.  In  no  other 
way  can  this  be  done  so  satisfactorily 
as  through  the  personal  production  of 
the  general  agent. 

Good  men.  capable  of  becoming  real 
leaders,  are  just  as  scarce  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  any  other,  if  not  more  so.  For 
r  general  agent',  without  a  volume  of 
personal  business,  for  the  first  year  or 
two  to  spend  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  time  in  training  agents  is  all 
right  as  a  theory  only.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  general  agent  has  or  has 
not  a  large  working  capital  to  invest  in 
his  agency,  unless  he  has  acquired  the 
experience  which  comes  from  personal 
soliciting  and  is  a  good  personal  pro¬ 
ducer  himself,  he  cannot  so  success¬ 
fully  show  others  what  can  be  done 
and  encourage;  them  along  the  proper 
lines  to  become  valuable  agents.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  month  when  the  ac¬ 
count  of  stock  is  taken,  it  is  better  for 
the  general  agent  and  the  company  that 
the  general  agent  show  a  good  substan¬ 
tial  net  profit. 

In  no  better  way  can  a  general 
agent  insure  a  net  profit  each  month 
than  by  devoting  the  bulk  of  his  time 
to  personal  production.  When  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent’s  personal  production  reach¬ 
es  the  point  where  his  income  from  re¬ 
newals  covers  all  his  expenses,  more 
time  can  be  devoted  to  agency  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  point  the  company  emphasizes  is 
this;  that  the  men  making  the  largest 
net  profits  from  this  business  are  the 
personal  producers,  whether  they  be 
general  agent,  special  agent  or  local 
agent,  and  that  the  source  of  most 
profit  is  personal  production. 

*  *  » 

Ambition  is  responsible 
Ambition  for  the  world’s  progress. 
Stands  for  Were  it  not  for  man’s 
Progress  ambition  barbarism 
would  still  be  rampant. 
Education,  enlightenment,  health  and 
humanity  are  the  outcome  of  individual 
ambition,  says  the  American  Casualty 
Company. 

The  innate  desire  of  every  normal 
man  to  advance  morally,  socially  and 
financially  is  the  motive  power  of  civi¬ 
lized  progress.  Every  child  is  ambitious 
to  excel  and  thirsty  for  knowledge.  Love 
and  marriage  are  only  evidence  of  the 
ambition  to  serve  and  be  served  for 
mutual  betterment  and  uplift.  Genius 
is  the  vehicle  that  carries  ambition  to 
successful  fulfillment.  Ambition  is  pride 
in  accomplishment  and  desire  to  do 
things.  It  stimulates  latent  talents  and 
evolves  new  ideas.  It  inspires  great 
works  and  discovers  ways  and  means. 
When  ambition  is  lost  life  is  a  dreary 
prospect  and  failure  perches  on  the 
threshold.  Age  ripens  ambition:  hence 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
world’s  greatest  men  have  usually  come 
late  in  their  lives.  In  business,  every 
man  from  manager  to  janitor  must  be 
ambitious  and  naturally  is  so;  else  he 
had  better  change  his  occupation. 

Ambition  makes  business  men  of 
every  station  alert,  bright-eyed,  keen 
and  successful.  The  laggards,  the  list¬ 


less,  the  com  pip  1  net's  and  the  envious 
have  lost  their  ambition  and  failure, 
poverty,  illness  and  the  “down  and  out” 
club  will  claim  them  sooner  or  later. 
Temporary  setbacks  must  not  kill  ambi¬ 
tion  or  all  is  lost.  Buck  up!  Sit  tight! 
There  is  always  light  ahead.  Keep  up 
ambition  for  in  the  end  ambition  always 
stands  for  progress. 

NOTED  BY  PHILADELPHIA  DOCTOR 


dutual  Obligations  of  Employer  and 
Employe  Under  Pennsylvania 
Law  Explained 


Detailed  information  on  the  compen¬ 
sation  law  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Brodskey,  a 
compensation  expert  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  employer 
and  employe  the  initial  information  as 
to  their  mutual  obligations  under  the 
law.  Dr.  Brodskey  has  made  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  compensation 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  bases  his  work  on  obser¬ 
vation  therefrom. 

Dr.  Brodskey  calls  attention  in  his 
work  to  the  following  interesting  dis¬ 
tinctions  made  by  the  law: 

"A  physician’s  chauffeur  is  an  em¬ 
ploye,  but  a  retired  capitalist’s  chauf¬ 
feur  is  a  domestic  servant.  A  cook  in 
a  boarding  house,  in  a  hotel  or  restau¬ 
rant  is  an  employe,  whereas  a  cook  In 
a  private  household  is  a  domestic  ser¬ 
vant. 

“Executive  officers  of  a  corporation 
are  employes,  if  in  addition  to  the  per¬ 
functory  work  the  specific  office  im¬ 
poses  upon  them,  they  perform  some 
other  work  of  the  corporation.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  who  works  with 
another  under  a  partnership  agreement, 
even  if  he  receives  only  wages  from 
the  firm  as  do  the  other  workmen,  is 
not  an  employe  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  for  the  reason  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  employer  and  employe  does  not 
exist  there.” 

The  writer  also  notes  the  following 
instances  in  which  compensation  would 
and  would  not  be  granted  under  the 
Act: 

“A  driver,  who,  while  delivering  a 
package  to  a  customer,  is  bitten  by  a 
dog  would  be  awarded  compensation, 
while  a  messenger  who,  having  deliv¬ 
ered  the  message,  stops  to  render  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  horse  overcome  by  heat 
and  is  injured,  would  be  denied  the 
same.” 


Alfred  J.  Hodson,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Aetna,  devised  a  rather  unique  plan 
to  help  him  out  in  emergencies.  The 
last  few  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
Aetna  agents  on  the  trip  to  the  coast 
were  busy  ones  for  him  in  that  every 
agent  from  New  York  City  and  vicin¬ 
ity  who  was  going  on  the  trip  seemed 
to  have  innumerable  questions  that 
simply  had  to  be  answered.  Mr.  Hod- 
son  could  not  talk  for  five  minutes 
without  the  telephone  ringing  with  a 
query  about  tickets,  time  of  leaving 
and  number  of  berths  from  the  agent 
of  the  company  in  Peekskill,  Newark, 
Long  Island  City,  etc.  While  he  was 
answering  these  questions,  a  line  would 
form  at  the  side  of  his  desk  composed 
o;  agents  in  New  York  who  had  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  questions  to  ask.  Some 
times  the  agent  on  the  phone  or  the 
one  by  the  desk  became  impatient; 
sometimes,  Alfred  J.,  himself,  became 
a  trifle  nervous,  and  it  was  for  such 
occasions  that  he  used  his  “trouble 
disperser,”  which  was  merely  his  busi¬ 
ness  card  with  the  following  poem 
engraved  on  the  back; 

Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you, 
Kick  and  you  kick  alone, 

For  the  cheerful  grin,  will  let  you  in, 
Where  the  kicker  is  never  known. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON.  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  .  .  pre.,den, 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  187* 

PLATE  GLASS 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  k*f  11  If  I  |«  W  OF  the  most 
AND  HEALTH  *  approved  forms 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  Pre*ident 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice- Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  As»’t  Sec 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Be»t  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  IOO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department  1 8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY 
HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 
F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 

Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


Established  1869. 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 

Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


H.G.B.Alexandor 

PRESIDENT 


John  J.  O'Neil,  special  agent  of  the 
plate  glass  department  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America,  is  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  he  is  organizing  the  plate 
glass  department  of  the  Sturtevant 
Corporation,  Philadelphia  agents  of  the 
Casualty  Company. 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

liability,  steam  boiler,  accident 

HEALTH.  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managu 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

UTAH  COMPENSATION  MATTERS 

On  his  way  back  from  the  World’s 
Insurance  Congress,  F.  Robertson 
Jones,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  stopped  off  at  Salt  Lake  City 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  James  of  Utah 
regarding  the  enactment  of  a  compen¬ 
sation  law  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Utah  Legislature,  which  will  not  con¬ 
vene  until  1917.  Mr.  Jones  learned  at 
that  time  that  the  Governor  of  Utah 
is  appointing  a  commission  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  compensation  bill,  as  provided 
by  the  last  Legislature. 
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Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


iy  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 

oi>  California  St.  314  Superior  St. 

"ft  .  1,  DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bide.  17  St.  John  St.  23  Leadenhall  St. 

DETROIT  MONTREAL  LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


A  District  Agency  Open  in  one  of  the  Most  Prosperous  Sections 
of  the  United  States.  Will  Consider  Applications  From  First- 
class  Men  Only. 


BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 


While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 


Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


American  Central  Life 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address  : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


Marine 

and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Boat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON.  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH.  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Secy  and  Treaa. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT.  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATL1N,  Asa’t  Secretary 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of- - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  I,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 


Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


I 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

G  ICO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 
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MAY  RAISE  RATES 

ON  WAR  PLANTS 


Roebling  &  Sons,  Underinsured,  Sustain 
Personal  Loss  of  $1,000,000  in 
Nine  Years 


FACTS  ABOUT  BETHLEHEM  FIRE 


Excited  Workman  Threw  Pail  of  Oil 
on  Sputtering  Wire;  Thought 
it  Water 


If  many  more  war  risk  losses  come  in 
to  the  companies,  quite  regardless  of 
their  origin,  there  will  be  a  movement 
launched  to  advance  rates  on  this  class. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Eastern 
Union  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
this  week: 

“This  business  is  costing  us  a  lot  of 
money  and  we  are  not  getting  much 
out  of  it.  What  difference  does  it  make 
how  the  fires  start  so  long  as  they  oc¬ 
cur?  It  will  not  take  many  more  losses 
before  the  cry  for  higher  rates  will  be 
sc  insistent  that  it  cannot  be  disregard¬ 
ed.  Our  company  refuses  to  write  war 
risks  on  new  plants  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  but 
we  have  had  to  protect  our  agents  and 
policyholders  in  the  case  of  extensions 
atd  where  occupancy  of  plant  has  been 
changed.  The  facts  are  simply  these: 
The  plants  are  being  run  under  the 
highest  pressure,  and  the  aim  is  to  turn 
out  the  goods  with  the  greatest  speed 
possible.  Naturally,  a  machine  which 
under  normal  conditions  would  not  be 
a  hazard  becomes  a  decided  object  of 
danger  when  it  is  not  cared  for.  Then, 
too,  floors  become  oil  soaked,  and  there 
are  features  of  neglect  about  the  house¬ 
keeping  end  that  are  distressing  to  un¬ 
derwriters.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
"Sun,”  New  York  “Herald”  and  Newark 
"News”  are  printing  editorials  practi¬ 
cally  accusing  the  secret  service  divi¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  belligerents  with  the 
responsibility  for  several  fires  which 
have  occurred  recently  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  war  munitions,  some  adjusters  of 
leading  fire  insurance  companies,  seen 
by  The  (Eastern  Underwriter  this  week, 
say  they  have  no  definite  proof  that 
such  is  the  case.  After  several  fires 
there  have  been  numerous  rumors,  but 
obtaining  proof  has  been  a  different 
matter. 

Hard  to  Trace  Origin 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
methods  only  by  which  proof  can  be 
obtained  of  incendiary  fires,  as  follows: 

1.  Sometimes  an  elaborate  layout  is 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 


“You  may  delay,  but  Time  will  not.  ” -BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


The  Franklin  Fire 

If  you  are  an  Agent  of 
“THE  FRANKLIN  FIRE 
OF  PHILADELPHIA” 
you  represent  a  Com¬ 
pany  long  established 
and  favorably  known  to 
the  insuring  public,  and 
now  fully  equipped  to 
render  high  class  Ser- 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW  vice  *°  both  Policyhold- 

president  ers  and  to  Agents. 


FIRE  AND  ALLIED  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 
New  York  Office,  No.  56  Cedar  Street 
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President  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

Capital  -  -  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  to  PolicyFiolders  over  2,200,000 
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PROMINENT  LAYMEN 
DISCUSS  INSURANCE 


Life  Insurance  Essential  as  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance,  Says  Head  of  Pittsburgh 
Department  Store 


SALESMANSHIP’S  PSYCHOLOGY 


Head  of  Duquesne  Light  Co.  Talks  of 
Group  Insurance — Views  of 
University  Chancellor 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  se¬ 
cured  from  the  E.  A.  Woods  Agency, 
Pittsburgh,  a  digest  of  the  remarks  of 
some  of  the  prominent  laymen  on  life 
insurance,  delivered  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Woods  Agency. 

A  Department  Store  Chief’s  Views 

Max  Rothschild,  head  of  the  Rosen¬ 
baum  Store,  Pittsburgh,  took  “Busi¬ 
ness  Insurance.”  He  said  that  he  was 
only  one  of  thousands  that  bought  in¬ 
surance  of  the  Woods  Agency,  and 
while  one  didn’t  always  know  how  the 
premium  is  going  to  be  paid  at  the 
same  time  the  sale  of  the  insurance 
had  been  made  in  such  an  effective  and 
attractive  manner  that  a  refusal  to  buy 
seemed  not  only  foolish  but  almost  im¬ 
possible. 

In  Mr.  Rothschild’s  opinion  insur¬ 
ance  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  any  man  or  woman  could 
make,  and  that  the  seed  which  the  in¬ 
surance  agent  has  sown  in  bringing  it 
to  people  year  by  year  bears  more  and 
more  fruit  each  year.  “The  obligation 
which  you  have  is  not  only  successful 
if  you  succeed  in  your  efforts  and  have 
us  take  insurance  when  you  write  our 
application,  but  it  is  an  obligation  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and  the 
more  you  talk  insurance  and  the  more 
you  sell  insurance  the  more  bene¬ 
fit  you  confer  on  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  those  who  buy  insurance 
from  you,”  he  said.  “They  may  think 
it  is  a  hardship  to  pay  the  premiums, 
but  after  they  have  carried  the  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  good  many  years  it  becomes 
a  benefit,  and  they  are  glad  they  have 
done  it.” 

And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  cor¬ 
poration  as  it  is  with  the  individual 
purchaser.  It  sees  the  benefits  after 
it  is  started.  Life  insurance  is  like 
fire  insurance.  Every  large  concern 
sets  aside  a  reserve  for  fire  insurance, 
and  this  it  would  not  do  if  it  had  any 
assurance  it  would  not  have  a  fire. 
Life  insurance  is  the  same  way.  You 
can  put  aside  the  premium  every  year, 
and  you  might  be  better  off— provided 
you  had  any  assurance  that  any  man 
is  going  to  live  fifty  years  or  longer— 
but  that  no  man  knows. 

Believes  in  Corporation  Insurance 
“We  have  always  believed  in  insur¬ 
ance — and  certainly  in  corporation  in¬ 
surance,”  continued  the  speaker.  “It 
is  a  great  thing.  You  can  get  a  good 
many  people  to  whom  you  once  sold 
insurance  to  feel  that  you  are  doing 
them  a  favor  if  they  buy  partnership 
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Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


J.  T.  SCOTT. 

Treasurer 


The  Big  Texas  Company 
Assets  over 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Insurance  in  force  over 

THIRTY-TWO  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  Pres.,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


or  corporation  insurance,  showing 
them  if  they  buy  it  at  the  younger 
ages  it  is  an  advantage  in  price,  and 
the  cash  value  increases.  lAnd  with 
corporation  insurance,  either  the  cash 
value  becomes  a  regular  asset,  or  else 
a  very  valuable  liquid  asset  in  case  of 
the  death  of  any  member.” 

Mr.  Rothschild  then  spoke  of  the 
death  of  the  youngest  member  of  their 
firm  two  and  one-half  years  ago, — a 
man  of  twenty-nine  years,  with  great 
promise  of  a  splendid  future — a  man  of 
fine  education,  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  employes  as  well  as  in 
the  business  of  the  concern.  A  well 
trained  mind,  living  a  clean  life,  and 
with  great  ability  for  business,  a  man 
whose  value  could  not  be  capitalized, 
he  looked  good  for  years  to  come,  but 
he  saw  the  wisdom  of  taking  out  in¬ 
surance  at  a  time  when  most  young 
men  simply  look  upon  it  as  an  expense 
— not  as  an  investment. 

Life  insurance  to-day  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  protection,  the  same  as  fire 
insurance,  and  should  be  so  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  not  only  the  big  firms  that 
need  it.  It  should  be  in  force  for  many 
of  the  small  firms  and  partnerships. 
Take  a  small  concern  doing  perhaps 
$50,000  to  $100,000  a  year.  One  part¬ 
ner  generally  furnishes  the  money,  and 
the  other  the  brains.  If  either  one  of 
them  dies  the  money  comes  in.  If  the 
one  who  has  the  brains  dies,  the  money 
comes  in  and  you  can  buy  brains — 
brains  can  be  bought  to-day,  and  com¬ 
mand  a  good  price.  If  the  man  who 
put  in  the  money  dies,  the  partnership 
passes  to  the  widow — or,  perhaps,  buys 
out  her  interest.  It  protects  the  firm’s 
credit  in  the  bank.  It  protects  the 
credit  with  other  merchants. 

Carnegie  Tech  Man  on  Salesmanship 

Dr.  Bingham,  of  Carnegie  Tech, 
spoke  on  “Psychology  in  Salesman¬ 
ship.”  He  suggested  first  that  if  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  past  35  years  in  the  sale 
of  life  insurance,  or  any  other  com¬ 
modity  were  made,  the  present-day 
methods  of  salesmanship  would  appear 
vastly  different  from  those  pursued 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Practically  three 
different  stages  of  development  would 
be  shown:  — (1)  The  first  might  be 
characterized  as  lack  of  method — or  a 
hit  or  miss  method — a  sink  or  swim 
period,  in  which  practically  no 
method  of  work  was  pursued  by 
the  agents  individually  or  as  a  col¬ 
lective  body.  (2)  After  that  stage  there 
appeared  a  period  of  organization; — 
the  recognition  of  waste  effort  was  ap¬ 
parent,  and  means  were  devised  to 
overcome  that  tendency.  Certain  ele¬ 
ments  were  recognized  as  necessary 
for  success;  certain  qualities  would 
help  the  man  to  succeed.  An  effort 
was  started  to  develop  those  essentials 
of  success. 

Experience  had  shown  that  with  any 
known  commodity  the  salesman  must 
be  honest  in  his  presentation — he  must 
impress  his  honesty  upon  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  to  deal.  He  must 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that 
commodity,  its  use,  its  value, — and  he 
must  be  able  to  contribute  of  that 


knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite 
interest  and  desire  in  order  to  sell. 
This  second  stage  then  was  an  ac¬ 
cumulative  stage,  in  which  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  salesman  with  successful 
methods  of  presenting  his  goods,  etc., 
developed.  This  might  also  be  called 
an  empirical  stage,  in  which  the  agent 
began  to  recognize  the  influence  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  his  work — to  see  that  in 
making  the  proper  impression  on  other 
men’s  minds  he  must  bring  to  that  man, 
or  find  the  suggestion  that  would  bring 
that  mind  into  harmony  with  his  own. 
Salesmen  began  to  cultivate  this  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  began  to  study  their 
methods  of  presentation  and  argument, 
suiting  the  suggestion  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  man  they  were  dealing 
with.  Now  we  have  the  appearance  of 
trained  men  who  cultivated  this  abil¬ 
ity.  System  for  the  first  time  makes 
its  appearance.  Systematic  courses  in 
salesmanship  were  put  forth  by  differ¬ 
ent  schools.  They  many  of  them  did 
more  or  less  good,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  able  to  define  that  some¬ 
thing  which  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  lack  of  it — What  is 
the  thing  that  makes  this  success?  (3) 
The  third  stage  is  now  reached — the 
scientific  stage,  it  might  be  termed. 
We  are  now  endeavoring  to  get  an  ex¬ 
act  knowledge  with  reference  to  the 
elements  necessary  for  successful 
salesmanship.  We  will  know  just  what 
training  will  do.  We  will  undertake 
to  find  out  the  best  methods,  and  to 
train  the  salesman  scientifically  in  the 
use  of  those  methods.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  cost  of  equipping  the  sales¬ 
man.  *  *  The  man  who  is  in  pos¬ 

session  of  these  first  essentials  for  suc¬ 
cessful  salesmanship  probably  can  and 
will  contribute  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
ultimate  returns  if  he  is  equipped  with 
the  methods  developed  through  scien¬ 
tific  research. 

Salesmanship  and  Public  Service 

Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Duquesne  Light 
Co.,  spoke  on  “Salesmanship  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Service.”  He  said  that  a  review 
of  the  advance  of  the  Equitable  Agency 
in  Pittsburgh  in  the  past  35  years  is 
proof  of — What  Can  Be  Done.  At  the 
present  time  the  Duquesne  Light  Co. 
was  engaged  in  the  big  undertaking  of 
changing  over  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  power  in  many  of  the  largest 
enterprises  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
It  is  a  big  task — but  it  can  be  done.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  figure  up  the 
requirements  of  these  concerns  not 
for  one  year,  but  five  to  ten  or  more 
years  at  the  outside. 

“We  must  know  what  will  be  the 
power  requirements — and  then  proceed 
to  do  the  job,”  he  said.  “What  I  wish 
to  convey  by  this — and  there  is  this 
similarity  between  our  work  and  yours 
— is  that  we  who  seek  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  not  picking  out  the  soft  places, 
but  in  our  haste  to  supply  present  de¬ 
mand,  we  probably  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  vastly  larger  field 
to  be  developed  and  receive  more  at¬ 
tention, — one  which  has  not  been 
touched.  One  of  the  Westinghouse  sec¬ 


retaries,  when  asked  the  object  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  school  children  write  essays  on 
the — ‘Use  of  Electricity  in  the  Home’ 
— said  that  nine  or  ten  years  hence 
these  boys  and  girls  will  be  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  homes.  Educate 
them  to-day  in  the  use  of  electrical 
appliances.  They  are  going  to  be  the 
consumers  ten  years  hence.  What 
does  the  average  boy  of  to-day  know 
about  your  business? — and  here  I  think 
you  too  could  learn  a  lesson — they  do 
not  think  insurance.  Men  do  not  think 
of  its  benefits.  You  must  bring  that  to 
them.  Don’t  he  a  pest,  however. 
When  you  know  a  man  is  making  prog¬ 
ress,  then  is  the  time  to  break  in  and 
sell  him  good  life  insurance — present¬ 
ing  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  and 
without  waste  of  time. 

Life  Insurance  Sales  Organization 

“Unfortunately  for  the  life  insurance 
business,  the  sales  organizations  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  been  recruit¬ 
ed  to  a  large  extent  by  men  who  have 
been  failures  in  other  lines.  It  is  true 
a  man  may  be  a  rank  failure  in  one 
line,  and  a  great  success  in  another — 
but  it  is  not  often  the  case.  Think  of 
that  fact  as  being  an  accepted  truth; 
— and  then  suppose  you  do  take  trained 
men.  How  are  you  training  them? 
Training  men  for  the  sale  of  life  in¬ 
surance  does  not  mean  being  familiar 
with  a  lot  of  schedules,  nor  with  pre¬ 
miums,  nor  with  one  or  more  kinds  of 
policies — the  training  really  means  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
life  insurance  for  specific  purposes. 
When  you  go  forth  to  try  to  sell  it  to 
others  you  then  have  a  definite  argu¬ 
ment  to  put  up.  It  is  essential  not 
only  to  know  thoroughly  but  to  posi¬ 
tively  believe  in  what  you  are  trying  to 
sell.  Of  course  there  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  side  in  all  business.  It  would  he  a 
wonderful  world  if  we  could  eliminate 
the  commercial  factor.  We  are  for¬ 
ever  being  accused  of  trying  to  do 
some  good  for  some  one  because  there 
is  something  in  it  for  us.  We  are  often 


hindered  in  doing  good  because  of  that 
very  thing. 

Admires  Life  Insurance 

“Next  to  my  own  business,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  line  that  I  would  prefer 
to  life  insurance,”  he  said.  “Anything 
which  has  in  it  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life  and  morality  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  community — and  this  is 
true  of  the  business  you  are  in.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  have  such  a  high 
regard  for  life  insurance  business,  as 
a  business.  There  is  no  other  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  salesmanship, — to  get 
within  the  selling  organization  the 
value  of  truth,  which  is  so  invaluable 
in  this  insurance  work  that  you  have 
taken  up — it  is  the  truth  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  put  across.  I  know,  and  you 
undoubtedly  appreciate  it,  what  effort 
is  being  continually  made  by  your 
president  and  manager  to  organize  you 
into  a  selling  force  for  the  uplift  of  the 
morals  of  the  community  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community.  I  do  not  feel 
that  you  are  doing  the  full  work  that 
can  be  expected  of  you.  You  have  not 
as  yet  touched  the  marvelous  situation 
and  will  not  until  you  think  out  what 
can  be  done  to  make  the  boys  and  girls 
now  growing  into  man  and  woman¬ 
hood  understand  the  value  of  economy, 
and  to  give  them  a  reasonably  fair  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.” 

Group  Insurance 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Group 
Insurance,”  Mr.  Harris  said  that  it  has 
been  decided  on  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  among  other  things,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  discovered  that  52  per 
cent,  of  their  employes  changed  annu¬ 
ally.  They  wished  to  have  a  more  per¬ 
manent  list  of  employes;  they  realized 
that  to  progress  they  needed  more  men 
permanently  in  the  business.  They  em¬ 
braced  this  as  a  means  of  rewarding 
permanency.  They  had  hundreds  of 
men  in  their  employ  who  had  never 
seen  a  bond,  but  who  appreciated  the 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  BY 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  an  experienced  and  aggressive  fieldman  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself  for  an  agency  contract,  including  a 
liberal  collection  fee,  maximum  commissions  as  well  as  other  allowances,  which  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  splendid  organization. 

The  Company  has  several  other  equally  attractive  vacancies  at  other  points. 

Address  in  confidence,  giving  full  particulars. 

T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies  50  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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TEXAS  EQUITABLE  RE  INSURES 

CREAT  SOUTHERN  SWINGS  DEAL 

After  Consolidation  President  Carlton’s 
Company  Has  $35,000,000  Insur¬ 
ance  in  Force — $2,100,000  Assets 


The  Great  Southern  Life  which  is 
making  a  record  in  progressiveness, 
has  reinsured  the  Equitable  Life  of 
San  Antonio,  which  was  organized  in 
19x0,  and  which  was  owned  largely  by 
business  men  a’ong  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  latter  company  had  $3.0)0,000  in¬ 
surance  in  force.  The  deal  gives  the 
Great  Southern  assets  of  $2,100,000, 
and  insurance  in  force  of  $35,000,000. 

President  Carlton's  Statement 

In  announcing  the  con:oiidation 
President  O.  S.  Carlton,  of  the  Great 
Southern,  said: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Great  South¬ 
ern  to  maintain  a  branch  office  in  San 
Antonio,  through  which  all  premiums 
will  be  collected  on  the  business  taken 
over  from  the  Equitable,  as  we'l  as  the 
insurance  now  in  force  in  the  Great 
Southern  in  this  section.  The  out¬ 
standing  insurance  of  the  Equitable 
amounts  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  the 
Great  Southern  has  about  an  equal 
amount  in  this  section,  so  that  from 
this  date  we  will  be  collecting  renewal 
premiums  on  about  $6,000,000  of  in¬ 
surance  through  the  San  Antonio 
branch  office. 

"The  money  co'lected  here  will  be 
deposited  in  local  banks,  and  the  Great 
Southern  will  carry  out  its  well-estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  investing  the  money  in 
the  sections  where  it  is  col’ected. 

‘We  have  been  assured  that  we  will 
have  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of 
a  1  the  policyholders,  stookho’ders  and 
everyone  connected  with  the  Equitable. 
With  the  amount  cf  business  now  in 
force  through  the  San  Anton’o  branch 
office,  with  the  very  efficient  agency 
organization  now  in  the  field  and  with 
the  wonderful  business  conditions  ju:t 
beginning  throughout  the  country  we 
expect  to  enlarge  our  business  here 
very  rapidly.  The  consummation  of 
this  deal  gives  the  Great  Southern  as¬ 
sets  of  $2,10-0,000  and  insurance  in 
force  of  $35,000,000.” 

Dr.  Combe’s  Statement 

The  statement  issued  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Combe  is  as  follows: 

“In  placing  the  policyholders  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  our 
first  considerat’on  has  been  to  protect 
and  take  care  of  them  to  the  best  ad 
vantage.  It  is  a  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  place 
them  in  the  Great  Southern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Houston,  Texas. 
The  company  is  large  and  strong  and 
maintains  idea’s  that  are  pleasing  to 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  particularly 
of  South  Texas.  The  Great  Southern 
has  a  splendid  agency  organization  in 
this  territory.  It  already  has  a  large 
business  here,  and  by  consolidating 
that  business  with  the  business  taken 
over  from  the  Equitable  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  plant  will  be  one  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

“It  will  be  my  purpose  to  encourage 
every  policyholder  to  keep  li’s  policy, 
and  in  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Equitable  I  shall  endeavor  to  see 
that  all  stockholders  are  treated  alike.” 


BRISTOL  RENEWS  CONTRACT 


Distinguished  General  Agent  Again 
Signs  With  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  for  Decade 


John  I.  D.  Bristol,  distinguished  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  in  New  York  City,  has  renewed 
his  contract  with  the  Company  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

Agents  in  Mr.  Bristol’s  territory  will 
make  him  their  guest  at  a  dinner  to  be 
given  him  in  this  city  on  December  3, 
next.  Plans  are  shaping  for  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  gatherings  of  life  in¬ 
surance  men  ever  held  here. 


NOVEMBER  15;  G.  E.  IDE  DAY 


President  of  Home  Life  Honored  by 
General  Agencies — Company’s 
Paid  for  Business 


When  George  E.  Ide,  president  of 
the  Home  Life,  reached  his  office  on 
Monday  morning  he  found  a  number  of 
floral  offerings  and  also  a  large  batch 
of  applications  sent  in  by  the  general 
agents  of  the  Company,  who  had  quiet¬ 
ly  designated  November  15  as  a  day 
on  which  to  honor  the  president. 

The  paid-for  insurance  of  the  Home 
Life  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1914 
amounted  to  $10,776,720;  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1915,  $11,398,547,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $621,827. 

Insurance  in  force,  January  1,  1914, 
was  $116,360,110;  October  1,  1914, 

$119,195,183.  Insurance  in  force  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1915,  was  $120,893,433;  October 
1,  1915,  was  $123,839,972. 


AN  IDEA  WORTH  FOLLOWING 


Cc-Operation  By  New  York  General 
Agents  in  Discussing  Live  Topics 
With  Agents 


E.  W.  Allen,  general  agent  in  New 
York  City  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life,  has  put  into  effect  a  new  plan  of 
co-operation  among  general  agents  in 
the  metropolis,  which  is  working  out 
well.  In  his  agency  meetings  he  has 
representatives  of  other  companies  ad¬ 
dress  agents  at  intervals  on  broad  in¬ 
surance  questions. 

The  first  speaker  was  Robert  L. 
Jones,  assistant  general  agent  in  New 
York  of  the  State  Mutual.  On  Monday 
of  this  week  William  F.  Atkinson,  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  talked 
to  the  representatives  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual  Life’s  general  agency  here 
on  “Preparedness,”  drawing  a  parallel 
from  the  present  national  crisis.  He 
said  that  this  country  may  not  need 
protection  now,  but  might  in  the  future. 
Some  men  may  not  need  life  insurance 
protection  now,  but  wrill  in  the  future. 

Next  week  Charles  Jerome  Edwards, 
general  agent  of  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society,  will  talk  to  this  agen¬ 
cy  on  “Pep-Ginger-Accomplishment.” 


SAVINGS  BANK  ACTUARY 

Boston,  Nov.  15. — An  examination 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
held  last  week  in  Boston.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  “assist¬ 
ant”  actuary  for  the  savings  banks  life 
insurance  department. 

(As  yet  apparently  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  fill  the  office  of  “State  Actu¬ 
ary”  whose  province  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  savings  banks  insurance  matters. 
It  was  made  vacant  by  the  lamentable 
death  of  J.  H.  Montgomery.  It  is  con¬ 
jectured  in  Boston  that  now  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  insurance  movement  is  so 
far  advanced  Mr.  Brandeis  feels  he 
doesn’t  need  a  State  actuary  and  that 
ar.  assistant  will  do  who,  of  course, 
will  command  less  salary  than  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  Mr.  Montgomery. 

There  were  only  three  candidates — 
two  from  Boston  and  one  from  Wor¬ 
cester  and  the  salary  attached  to  the 
post  is  not  more  than  $1,500. 

This  appointment  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  really  important  State 
actuarial  office — that  of  actuary  to  the 
Insurance  Department,  which  office  is, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  held  with 
distinction  by  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman. 


PITTSBURGH  LUNCHEON 

The  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  Life 
Underwriters’  Association,  held  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel  Wednesday,  had  as  its 
speakers  James  J.  Phillis,  Provident 
Life  &  Trust;  Nelson  B.  Davis,  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life,  and  Charles  J. 
Rockwell,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society. 

The  subject  was  “Approach — 50  per 
cent,  of  the  Sale.” 


LIFE  PRESIDENTS’  PROGRAM 


SPLENDID  LIST  OF  SPEAKERS 


Ford  Sales  Manager,  Railroad  Presi¬ 
dent,  United  States  Senator,  Uni¬ 
versity  Head  and  Others 


Federal  officials  and  transportation 
and  agricultural  experts  will  join  with 
life  insurance  men  in  discussing  ways 
and  means  to  advance  still  further  the 
economic  progress  of  (he  United 
States,  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Presidents,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  December  ninth  and  tenth.  De¬ 
velopment  of  city  communities,  of  farm¬ 
ing  activities,  and  of  railroad  facilities, 
and  the  important  part  which  life  in¬ 
surance  investments  play  in  all  three, 
are  among  the  subjects  which  will  be 
considered  under  the  broad  heading  of 
“Policy  Reserve  Investments  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Economic  Progress.” 

List  of  the  Speakers 

The  addresses  which  will  be  present¬ 
ed  include  the  follows: 

“Relation  of  Life  Insurance  Invest¬ 
ments  to  City  Development  and  Vari¬ 
ous  Problems  Connected  Therewith”— 
William  F.  Dix,  secretary.  Mutual  Life 
of  New  York. 

“Relation  of  the  Railroad  and  Its  Se¬ 
curities  to  Land  Values” — Fairfax  Har¬ 
rison,  president,  Southern  Railway  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Relation  of  the  Automobile  and 
Tractor  to  Farm  Mortgage  Values” — 
Norval  A.  Hawkins,  manager  of  sales. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Invest¬ 
ment  of  Insurance  Funds” — Burton 
Mansfield,  president,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  for 
Connecticut. 

“Stocking  the  Farm  Wtih  Brains” — 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York. 

Representative  of  the  Government 

“Recent  Developments  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture” — Carl  Vrooman, 
assistant  secretary  cf  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Getting  Closer  to  the  Farmer” — 
Charles  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  actuary,  Atlantic  Life,  Richmond. 

“Effect  of  Soil  Depletion  and  of  Soil 
Enrichment  on  Loan  Values  of  Farms” 
— Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 

L.  M.  Hawkins  is  the  $500,000  a  year 
sales  expert,  who  ranks  with  Hugh 
Chalmers  in  his  knowledge  of  how  to 
handle  men. 


ORGANIZE  IN  ALBANY 


Medical  Examiners  of  East  Central 
New  York  Agency  of  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life 


Albany,  Nov.  15. — Examining  physi¬ 
cians  connected  with  the  East  Central 
New  York  Agency  of  the  Fidelity  Mu¬ 
tual  Life,  have  formed  an  association, 
which  was  addressed  on  November  12 
by  President  Talbot.  Dr.  T.  Frederick 
Doescher,  of  Albany,  is  permanent 
chairman  of  the  examiners’  association. 
President  Talbot  spoke  later  at  the 
Charles  R.  Tripp  Agency  meeting.  Paul 
Alexander  and  Frank  J.  Sykes  also 
made  addresses.  District  managers 
were  present  from  Utica,  Gloversville, 
Amsterdam,  Schenectady,  Troy,  Hud¬ 
son,  Rutland,  Glens  Falls  and  Vor- 
heesville. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  size  of  the 
agency  force,  Mr.  Tripp  has  secured 
larger  offices  in  the  Dolan  building 
here. 


W.  A.  Bright,  general  agent  for  the 
Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines,  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  with  headquarters  at  Oklahoma 
City,  died  recently. 


The  State  Life  of  Indianapolis  has 
established  a  general  agency  in  Los 
Angeles,  with  Paul  G.  Hausman,  form¬ 
erly  of  San  Francisco,  in  charge. 


INNOVATION  BY  GERiv^iniA 

Company  Institutes  “Insurance  Money 

Investment  Service" — To  Conserve 
Proceeds  of  Policies 

The  Germania  Life  Insurance  Co. 
this  week  announced  the  inauguration 
of  “An  Insurance  Money  Investment 
Service."  The  object  of  this  service 
is  to  conserve  the  proceeds  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policies.  The  service  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  President  Hubert  Cillis  in 
a  letter  to  policyholders,  in  part  as 
follows: 

“The  service  has  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  life  insurance  is  not  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  policyholder,  namely:  the  unfailing 
support  of  those  dependent  upon  him. 
In  many  instances  the  insurance 
money  is  unwisely  invested  by  the 
beneficiaries  or  needlessly  spent.  This 
is  due  to  the  inexperience  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  or  their  inability  to  handle  large 
cash  funds. 

“We,  therefore,  consider  it  almost  an 
obligation  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
render  to  the  beneficiaries  under  our 
•  policies  advice  in  the  matter  of  insur¬ 
ance  money  investment. 

“As  you  are  a  policyholder  in  our 
company,  your  beneficiary  will  be  en- 
titled  to  this  new  service.  In  order 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  beneficiary 
to  the  fact  that  such  advice  is  avail¬ 
able  and  will  be  given  by  your  com¬ 
pany,  we  herewith  enclose  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  Insurance  Money  Invest¬ 
ment  Service.  This  application  you 
will  please  attach  to  your  policy  or  pri¬ 
vate  papers,  so  that  it  may  be  found 
when  needed. 

“The  application  is  to  be  signed  and 
sent  to  the  home  office  by  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  when  the  policy  matures  as  a 
claim,  and  your  company  will  then  do 
the  following: 

“First. — Extend  to  the  beneficiary 
the  privilege  of  leaving  the  full  or 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  matured 
Policy  with  the  company,  at  not  less 
than  4  per  .cent,  per  annum,  payable 
upon  demand  at  any  time  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  months.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  give  the  beneficiary  time  to 
select  a  suitable  investment,  which  is 
hardly  possible  shortly  after  the  be¬ 
reavement  has  occurred. 

“Secondly. — Upon  request  give  prac¬ 
tical  advice  to  the  beneficiary  upon  the 
subject  of  investments;  as  part  of  such 
advice  a  sex-vice  bulletin  stating  in 
Plain  language  the  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  of  safe  investment  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  beneficiary.’ 


FOWLER  HAS  NOT  RESIGNED 

President  Wright  of  State  Mutual  Life 
of  Worcester  Advises  The  Eastern 
Underwriter 


As  The  Eastern  Underwriter  goes  to 
press  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  wire  from  B.  H.  Wright,  President 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  Co.: 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  18. — Mr. 
Fowler  has  not  resigned. 

B.  H.  WRIGHT, 
President. 

There  was  a  story  printed  in  one  of 
our  contemporaries  last  week  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Fowler  had  resigned  his 
position  of  superintendent  of  agencies 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life. 


UNAUTHORIZED 

The  statement  in  the  Hartford 
“Courant”  this  week  that  the  Travelers 
will  increase  its  dividends  to  stock¬ 
holders  and  will  issue  a  new  batch  of 
stock  the  first  of  the  year  was  not 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  company. 


H.  F.  Vandiver  was  appointed  gen- 
ei-al  agent  of  the  Missouri  State  Life 
on  October  19.  On  October  23  the  com¬ 
pany  received  from  him  applications 
aggregating  $117,000,  including  seven 
tens  and  one  fifteen. 


1 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


■November  19,  1915. 


<T  lY  INCOME  DIALOGUE 


HOW  TO  SELL  THIS  POLICY 


Second  Aetna  Prize  Essay  Written  By 
Louis  O.  De  Ronge,  of 
Hartford 


Time — The  Present. 

Place — Office  of  Mr.  Work,  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Mr.  Work  seated  at 
desk. 

Enter  Aetna  Life  Agent. 

Agent.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Work. 
May  I  have  about  ten  minutes  of  your 
time? 

Work.  Why,  yes;  if  you’ll  not  take 
more. 

A.  (Sitting  down.)  I  have  a  business 
proposition  which  will  interest  you,  I 
am  sure.  It  is  a  security  which  hun¬ 
dreds  have  invested  in  and  which  has 
never  failed. 

W.  Sorry,  but  I  can’t  invest  in  any 
stocks  at  present. 

A.  No,  I’m  not  selling  stocks  or 
bonds.  I  represent  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  financial  concerns  in  the  country, 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 

W.  O!  Well,  I  carry  some  insurance 
already,  so  I  guess  you’ll  have  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me. 

A.  Of  course  you  do,  Mr.  Work. 
Every  business  man  of  sound  judgment 
carries  life  insurance.  The  point  is, 
though,  do  you  carry  as  much  as  you 
ought  to  carry  and  do  you  carry  the 
right  form? 

W.  I  carry  $20,000  worth. 

A.  (laughing)  Pardon  me  if  I  seem 
impertinent,  but  I  happen  to  know  the 
size  of  your  family  and  your  manner 
of  living.  Now  that  $20,000  would 
yield,  supposing  it  was  safely  invested, 
only  $1,000  a  year.  Would  that  enable 
your  wife  and  children  to  live  one-fifth 
as  well  as  they  are  living  now? 

W.  My  dear  sir,  the  insurance  will 
not  be  all  I  will  leave.  There  is  my 
house  and  some  valuable  stock. 

A.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Work,  you 
have  not  provided  adequate  protection. 
Your  insurance  will  be  left  in  a  lump 
sum? 

W.  Yes. 

A.  Then  neither  that  nor  your  stocks 
are  sure.  The  stocks  may  turn  out 
badly  and  the  insurance  may  be  un¬ 
wisely  invested.  I  want  to  present  to 
you  our  Monthly  Income  plan,  the  only 
perfect  scheme  of  protection  that  has 
yet  been  devised. 

W.  My  stock  is  in  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprises  I  am  connected  with.  Friends 
of  mine  are  managing  them  and  can 
take  care  of  my  interests. 

A.  Mr.  Work,  it  is  all  right  and 
proper  to  trust  one’s  friends.  No  doubt 
they  have  your  best  interests  at  heart, 
but  the  worst  may  happen  at  any  time. 
It  is  happening  all  around  you,  and 
you  know  it.  Almost  an  day  in  the 
week  you  can  read  in  the  paper  the 
3tory  of  inherited  money  lost  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  Mrs.  Work 
may  have  good  business  knowledge, 
but  aren’t  the  chances  against  it?  Is 
it  fair  to  suppose  that  she  will  know 
how  to  manage  a  large  estate  when  up 
until  your  death  she  never  bothered 
with  business  matters  at  all?  How  is 
she  to  invest  that  $20,000  wisely? 

W.  She  will  have  the  advice  of  my 
friends  and  business  associates. 

A.  They  are  not  infallible. 

W.  The  chances  that  they  will  lose 
my  money  are  very  slight. 

A.  There  you  are!  You  admit  that 
there  are  chances.  You  probably  read 
in  the  papers  recently  about  the  Pitts 
burgh  man  who  left  his  wife  $300,000 
in  life  insurance  and  equities  in  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturing  enterprises.  She 
invested  the  $300,000  in  those  enter¬ 
prises  and  in  less  than  a  year  lost  her 
whole  fortune.  As  1  said  before,  things 
like  that  are  common.  My  proposition 
contains  no  uncertainties,  no  chances. 
Once  each  month,  for  as  long  as  your 
wife  shall  live,  she  will  receive  a  check 
from  the  company.  In  case  of  her 
death  the  checks  will  be  continued  for 
a  fixed  number  of  years  named  by  you 
so  that  the  children  will  not  be  de¬ 
pendent.  A3  you  know,  an  old  line, 
legal  reserve  life  insurance  company  is 


the  safest  business  institution  in  the 
world.  The  Aetna  Life  has  sixty-five 
years  of  experience  and  assets  of  $119,- 
000,000  to  back  up  your  contract. 

W.  But  the  co3t  is  pretty  high,  isn’t 
it? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  plan  you 
choose,  but  I  should  say  that  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  life  form  the  cost 
would  be  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
insurance.  By  economizing  a  little 
here  and  there  you  could  assure  your 
wife  and  children  adequate  protection 
without  missing  the  money.  As  far  as 
finances  are  concerned  it  will  be  al¬ 
most  a3  if  you  were  living  and  giving 
her  a  regular  allowance.  She  will 
know  what  to  count  on.  She  will  know 
that  she  can  get  no  more,  and  she  will 
be  sure  that  she  will  receive  no  less. 
If  your  investments  are  good,  all  very 
well;  if  not,  still  all  very  well  provid¬ 
ing  you  have  left  her  the  monthly  in¬ 
come. 

W.  But  in  case  of  debt  creditors 
couldn’t — ? 

A.  No.  Our  monthly  income  could 
be  written  so  as  to  be  non-assignable 
or  forfeited  if  you  have  paid  all  pre¬ 
miums'  until  your  death.  It  is  protec¬ 
tion  absolute — the  last  word  in  safety. 
It  not  only  protects  the  beneficiary 
against  other  people  and  against  every 
emergency,  but  against  herself  in  case 
she  need3  such  protection.  All  she  can 
do  is  receive  the  money  from  us  every 
month  as  long  as  she  lives. 

W.  Hm-m.  It  does  sound  pivtty 
good.  Let  me  see  the  application. 

(Business  of  selecting  contract  and 
signing  application  follows.) 


THE  HOME  STRETCH 


Charles  F.  Coffin,  Vice-President  of 
State  Life,  Discusses  Importance 
of  Perspective 


Charles  F.  Coffin,  vice-president  of 
the  State  Life,  in  the  State  Life  Bulle¬ 
tin,  just  issued,  makes  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  comments  to  agents: 

“It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  last 
quarter  of  a  year  is  really  no  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other;  but,  whether 
so  or  not,  the  great  majority  of  life  in¬ 
surance  men,  especially  of  field  men, 
wait  till  the  last  two  or  three  months 
of  a  given  year  before  they  put  forth 
wliat  Edward  Everett  Hale  so  aptly 
called  their  ‘best  licks.’  Now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  a  man  puts  the  same  value 
on  January  that  he  does  on  December, 
but  such  men  are  so  rare  that  they 
may  almost  be  disregarded  in  planning 
field  work — more’s  the  pity! 

“Not  infrequently  the  surest  cure  of 
depression  and  the  most  stimulating 
tonic  for  renewed  courage  is  to  retire 
for  a  while  a  little  distance  from  one’s 
immediate  problems  and  get  an  accu¬ 
rate  perspective  of  past  progress  and 
improvements.  One  cannot  see  the 
grass  grow  nor  the  flowers  bloom,  but 
by  comparing  the  present  condition  of 
either  grass  or  flower  with  what  it  was 
a  month  or  two  months  ago,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  growth  has  oc¬ 
curred  and  bloom  has  developed.  So 
by  scrutiny  of  one  day’s  work  it  may 
be  impossible  to  detect  signs  of  pro¬ 
gress  or  achievement,  but  any  active 
and  intelligently  industrious  man  needs 
but  a  single  glance  at  where  he  was 
January  1,  1915,  and  where  he  was  No¬ 
vember  1  to  be  reassured  that  he  has 
made  substantial  advance  and  that  a 
continuation  of  his  activity  is  but  his 
sine  qua  non  of  victory.  Just  so,  as 
we  are  all  engaged  in  a  continuous  en¬ 
terprise  of  building  a  great  institution, 
it  may  not  be  unwise  now  and  then  to 
take  a  brief  glance  at  the  road  we 
have  traveled  during  the  year,  that 
thereby  we  may  renew  our  vigor,  our 
confidence  and  our  strength  for  the 
strenuous  work  of  the  few  remaining 
days.” 


CAN  INCREASE  ASSESSMENTS 

In  Chicago  this  week  Judge  Windes 
in  the  Circuit  Court  refused  to  enjoin 
The  Woodmen  of  the  World  from  in¬ 
creasing  assessment  rates. 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRARLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  doren  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


November  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SAYS  GENERAL  AGENTS 

NEED  SUPERVISION 


NOT  CLOSELY  WATCHED, 

DECLARES  FRANK  E.  JONES 

Contribution  of  Vice-President  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Fieldmen’s  Club  To  Part- 
Time  Controversy 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  interesting  communication  in 
the  discussion  regarding  part-time 
agents  from  Frank  E.  Jones,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lite  Insurance  Fieldmen’s 
Club  of  Chicago  and  a  special  agent  of 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Jones  has  some  definite 
views  regarding  general  agents,  which 
will  attract  attention.  His  letter  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Chicago,  Nov.  15,  1915. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  — 
All  will  not  agree  a3  to  the  dividing 
line  between  the  legitimate  agent  and 
the  one  who  is  not  legitimate;  but  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  will 
agree  that  many  people  get  commis¬ 
sions  who  are  not  legitimately  entitled 
to  them.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  this  except  weakness  of  the  agents, 
the  general  agents  and  the  companies. 

This  group  is  composed  of  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  private  secretaries,  brothers-in- 
law  and  other  relatives,  employers  and 
employes  of  the  applicants.  These  peo¬ 
ple  get  commissions  for  slight  services, 
often  simply  as  covers  for  rebates. 
They  demand  commissions  and  if  they 
cannot  get  them  from  one  company 
they  can  from  another;  a  situation 
which  seems  to  lorce  even  the  reluc¬ 
tant  offices  into  paying  them.  We 
might  add  to  thi3  group  also,  fire  in¬ 
surance  agents,  accident  insurance 
agents,  casualty  agents,  real  estate 
agents,  etc.,  who  occasionally  get  an 
application  for  “any  old  company,’  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  one  whose  legitimate 
agent  has  done  good  work.  These  are 
not  life  insurance  agents  in  any  real 
sense.  They  are  not  really  part-time 
agents  in  the  strict  use  of  the  name. 
They  are  simply  “commission  grab¬ 
bers”  who  prey  on  the  efforts  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  and  creative  agent. 

Waste  of  Money 

Why  should  life  insurance  policyhold¬ 
ers  or  companies  waste  money  spent 
to  create  and  get  new  business  by  al¬ 
lowing  this  hoard  of  “commission 
grabbers”  to  get  a  large  part  of  it  with¬ 
out  earning  it? 

This  is  a  situation,  responsibility  for 
which  must  be  borne  jointly  by  the 
home  offices,  the  general  agents  or 
managers,  and  the  sub-agents.  The 
largest  part  perhaps  is  up  to  the  home 
offices.  They  are  the  generals  or  com¬ 
manders,  but  they  seem  to  be  disposed 
to  shrink  behind  the  general  agents 
and  say  it  is  up  to  them.  In  a  battle 
the  general  is  responsible  for  success 
or  failure,  not  the  captains  under  him 
not  the  privates;  and  the  general  ac¬ 
cepts  this  responsibility.  Our  generals, 
the  companies,  should  accept  it. 

General  Agents  Not  Watched  Closely 
Enough  By  Companies 

This  is  an  age  of  supervision.  We 
are  finding  that  regulation  and  super¬ 
vision  are  necessary  if  the  best  and 
just  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
supervision  exercised  by  most  compan¬ 
ies  over  their  agencies  is  woefully  in¬ 
adequate.  The  home  offices  do  not 
take  their  responsibilities  seriously 
enough.  They  locate  a  general  agent 
in  a  given  territory  and  then  let  him 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  in  his  own 
way.  They  do  not  interfere  or  criticize 
his  methods  unless  he  fails  to  turn  in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  new  business. 
The  whole  question  is:  How  much 
business  does  he  get?  Very  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  such  other  important 
questions  as: 

How  does  he  get  it? 

Is  he  building  up  an  agency  of  good 
agents  for  the  future  good  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  his  agents  and  himself;  or  is  he 
considering  only  the  early  returns  to 
himself? 

Is  he  treating  his  agents  wisely  and 


fairly  and  helpfully;  or  is  he  allowing 
them  to  occupy  expensive  and  valuable 
space  with  almost  a  certainty  that 
nearly  all  of  them  ultimately  will  be 
forced  to  drop  out  of  the  business,  con¬ 
sidering  themselves  failures  and  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  a  wrong  and  unjust  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  business;  which  they  trans¬ 
mit  to  their  friends  and  to  the  public; 
thus  intensifying  the  prejudices  so 
common  against  our  business,  its 
agents  and  its  methods. 

Are  his  agents  competent  and  of 
proper  character;  or  are  they  “commis¬ 
sion  grabbers”  of  low  or  mediocre  char¬ 
acter  who  are  helping  along  these  same 
prejudices? 

Is  he  protecting  his  agents  justly,  or 
is  he  paying  commissions  to  anybody 
without  discrimination? 

Is  he  paying  more  to  so  called  inde 
pendents,  actuaries  or  other  outsiders 
than  to  his  own  loyal  agents? 

Is  he  rebating  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  thus  tearing  down  the  business 
and  its  reputation? 

The  general  agents  who  are  looking 
after  their  individual  interests  and  who 
are  under  pressure  from  the  home  of¬ 
fices  for  volume  will  not  correct  the 
abuses  alone,  although  it  is  to  their  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of 
everybody  else  to  have  them  correct¬ 
ed.  The  companies  must  lead. 

Agency  Protection  Will  Elevate  Busi¬ 
ness 

Conservation  lies  in  this  direction. 
If  the  agents  are  protected  it  will  be 
easier  to  get  high-class  men  into  the 
business;  the  loose  point  of  view  of  the 
public  will  change  rapidly;  our  busi¬ 
ness  soon  will  take  a  much  higher 
place  in  public  opinion.  Supervision 
by  the  home  offices  will  compel  proper 
training  and  qualifications. 

Under  these  conditions  a  much  larg¬ 
er  percentage  of  the  new  men  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  their  effect  upon  the  public 
will  be  good  instead  of  questionable. 
They  will  not  become  discouraged  by 
having  cases  stolen  from  them  and  by 
the  realization  that  they  have  no  pro¬ 
tection.  They  will  not  be  neglected  by 
their  company  and  general  agent. 
Money  spent  for  desk  room  and  sup¬ 
plies  consequently  will  be  spent  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  For  the  same  cost  the 
companies  will  get  more  business;  bet¬ 
ter  business,  properly  written;  better 
agents  and  better  organizations  for  the 
future;  and  on  top  of  all,  the  respect 
of  thg  public.  The  idea  that  a  so  called 
independent,  actuary,  expert,  etc.,  the 
quacks  of  life  insurance,  can  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  can  a  frank,  honest 
agent  of  a  good  company  will  disap¬ 
pear.  The  most  objectionable  of  these 
people,  at  least,  also  will  disappear; 
and  with  them  will  disappear  much  of 
the  twisting.  At  the  present  time  so 
many  in  the  business  do  not  know  their 
business  that  the  words  ‘  Expert,”  “Ac¬ 
tuary,”  “Independent,”  “Contract  Ana¬ 
lyst”  sound  good  to  the  public. 

Instead  of  defending  and  protecting 
their  agents  many  companies  are  fos¬ 
tering  these  so  called  “Experts,”  etc., 
by  allowing  their  general  agents  to 
give  them  contracts  more  favorable 
than  they  give  their  own  loyal  agents. 
Time  Coming  When  Part-Time  Man 
Will  Not  Be  Needed 

The  question  about  the  legitimate 
part-time  man  will  work  itself  out 
later.  The  part  time  man  who  is  in 
training  for  a  reasonable  period  by 
some  one  company  is  not  very  objec¬ 
tionable,  if  objectionable  at  all,  to  the 
full  time  man;  but  the  “rake  off”  man 
who  announces  that  he  writes  life  in¬ 
surance  (on  the  side)  for  “any  old 
company”  must  go. 

After  these  glaring  evils  are  correct¬ 
ed  we  may  find  that  even  the  legiti¬ 
mate  part-time  man,  so  called,  will  not 
be  needed  in  building  agencies,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  large  cities. 

FRANK  E.  JONES. 


Calvin  B.  Knight  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  general  agency  force  of  Wm. 
Bacon  for  the  Bankers  Life  of  Des 
Moines  at  Dallas,  Texas.  He  formerly 
represented  the  American  National  of 
Galveston, 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  /.  Or  PITTSBURGH  .-.  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 
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By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
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becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 
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COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 
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WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 
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LMIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 
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CALL  ON  COMPTON 

2 

WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencic. 


Equitable  Life  of  Iowa 


LARGE 

FULL  LINE 

ANNUAL 

of 

DIVIDENDS 

POLICIES 

Our  Slogan 

$100,000,000.00  IN  FORCE  BY 
DECEMBER  31,  1915 


LOW 

GOOD  OPENINGS 

NET 

for 

COST 

BIG  AGENCIES 

Address 

J.  C.  CUMMINGS,  President 
DES  MOINES,  -  -  IOWA 


TO  RESUME  CONSULTING  WORK 

Frederic  S.  Withington,  secretary 
and  actuary  of  Western  States  Life,  of 
San  Francisco,  will  resume  practice  as 
general  consulting  actuary  on  January 
1.  He  will  probably  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
he  established  a  numerous  clientage 
prior  to  his  official  connection  with 
Western  States  Life. 

Mr.  Withington  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Actuarial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mutual  Life,  of  New  York, 
and  then  became  actuary  of  the  Iowa 
Insurance  Department,  subsequently 
consulting  actuary  for  numerous  com¬ 
panies  and  insurance  departments  in 
the  Western,  Middle-Western  and 
Southern  States  and  finally  for  over 
five  years  an  executive  of  a  successful 
company. 


C.  H.  Rosenbaum,  a  leading  producer 
of  the  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines,  in 
the  Chicago  field  has  been  ill  with  dou¬ 
ble  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Des 
Moines. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort*.  Producer*  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  19,  1915. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


G  NTS  SHOULD  KNOW 


CLEVELAND  MAN’S  TERSE  VIEWS 


Real  Preparation  Half  the  Fight  In 
Getting  Business — Reserves,  Invest¬ 
ments,  Provisions,  History 


The  equipment  of  many  insurance 
agents  consists  of  a  fountain  pen,  a 
rate  book,  an  application  blank  and 
sometimes  a  sample  policy.  He  is  now 
ready  to  conquer  the  world  (consisting 
mostly  of  his  friends).  Too  often  he 
finds  that  this  equipment  is  insufficient. 
How  then  should  he  be  equipped? 

The  question  was  answered  by  J.  W. 
Wulf,  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Cleveland  gen¬ 
eral  agency  of  that  Company. 

Reserves 

Mr.  Wulf’s  idea  is  that  THE  AGENT 
SHOULD  KNOW: 

How  much  of  a  reserve  this  company 
has. 

Why  a  reserve  is  carried. 

What  the  reserve  is  on  an  Ordinary 
Life,  Twenty  Payment  Life,  and  Twen¬ 
ty  Year  Endowment. 

What  year  the  cash  value  exceeds 
the  net  payment  on  the  above  policies. 

He  should  know  the  cash  value  of 
an  Ordinary  Life  when  it  is  paid-up, 
and  where  to  find  it. 

How  much  money  we  have  in  bonds, 
real  estate,  and  stock. 

Is  it  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
for  a  company  to  have  practically  all 
real  estate  investments?  In  competition 
how  will  he  defend  our  position? 

What  is  a  premium,  and  how  is  it 
divided? 

He  should  know  where  dividends 
come  from.  If  the  company  should  fall 
behind  in  writing  new  insurance  in 
any  year,  what  effect  would  it  have  on 
the  dividends,  if  any? 

Paid-Up  Insurance 

Why  does  our  company  give  auto¬ 
matic  paid-up  insurance  (when  no  plan 
is  stipulated)  instead  of  extended  in¬ 
surance?  He  should  know  which  is 
best  and  why. 

I  will  ask  those  assembled  here: 
Did  you  ever  explain  extended  insur¬ 
ance  to  a  man  and  he  understand  it 
the  first  time;  or  did  you  notice  that 
far  away  look  in  his  eye,  when  he  said: 
“I  hear  what  you  say,  but  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  what  you  mean”? 

He  should  know  why  the  company 
can  give  paid-up,  cash  surrender,  and 
extended  insurance:  not  merely  accept 
the  general  agent’s  statement,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  book.  When  he 
knows  that  he  knows,  he  can  put  twice 
as  much  force  in  his  argument  and 
make  it  stick. 

He  should  know  what  the  pure  en¬ 
dowment  is.  He  will  need  it  in  com¬ 
petition  with  certain  non-participating 
contracts. 

What  is  the  difference  between  3 
and  3%  per  cent,  basis?  Does  it  help 
to  determine  w’hat  the  cash  value  is? 

He  should  know  how  much  money 
our  company  has  collected,  and  has 
paid  out  in  death  claims,  matured  en¬ 
dowments,  surrendered  policies  and  di¬ 
vidends,  since  organization,  to  over¬ 
come  the  so-called  high  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  argument. 

He  should  know  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  a  Twenty  Payment  Life  when 
it  becomes  paid  up  in  the  fifteenth 
year. 

If  a  man  has  an  Endowment  policy, 
can  he  change  it  to  a  Twenty  Payment 
or  Ordinary  Life?  What  must  he  do? 
Does  he  get  any  money  back?  Why? 

How  to  Proceed  in  Case  of  Death 

In  case  of  death  of  the  insured,  how 
will  the  agent  proceed?  About  how 
long  does  the  company  take,  as  a  rule, 
to  pay  claims?  How  many  neighbors, 
friends  and  relations  must  sign  papers 
before  the  widow  can  get  her  money? 
Is  the  policy  taken  up  when  death 
papers  are  made  out  or  when  draft  is 
delivered? 

He  should  know  wffiy  the  company 


deducts  the  balance  of  the  year’s  pre¬ 
mium  if  a  man  dies  in  the  second 
month  of  the  anniversary  " f  the  policy 
year  and  he  is  paying  semi-annually 
or  quarterly. 

He  should  know  why  quarterly  and 
semi-annual  premiums  come  higher 
than  annual. 

He  should  know  our  death  and  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  each  year.  In  fact,  every 
one  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
each  annual  statement  as  it  comes  out. 
Acquaintance  is  not  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever;  it  should  develop  into  real 
friendship  so  you  can  call  the  different 
terms  by  their  front  names. 

He  should  not  be  taught  to  sell  life 
insurance  on  annual  statements  alone. 
There  is  no  life  in  figures — never  was, 
never  will  be.  Teach  him  to  sell  in¬ 
surance  on  the  broad  plane  of  human¬ 
ity — there  is  where  you  get  life  and 
feeling.  Insurance  sold  on  that  plea 
is  more  likely  to  stick  than  if  sold  upon 
any  other. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  the  fore¬ 
going  thoughts  instills  into  the  agent 
the  absolute  confidence  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  right,  the  principle  is  right, 
the  price  is  right,  and  he  is  right — how 
can  you  keep  his  enthusiasm  down? 

History  of  the  Company 

He  should  know  the  origin  of  our 
company.  Should  the  question  of  com¬ 
pany  organizations  come  up,  and  some 
person  should  make  an  erroneous 
statement  relative  to  our  company,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  correct  the 
error. 

When  a  man  buys  a  dictionary  he 
does  not  intend  to  read  it  as  he  would 
any  other  book.  A  life  insurance  man 
should  be  an  insurance  dictionary,  and 
so  present  his  knowledge  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  can  leaf  him  (figuratively  speak¬ 
ing)  over  for  the  information  he  de¬ 
sires,  and  when  he  finds  what  he  wants 
find  it  so  presented  that  he  will  under¬ 
stand  it. 

In  vaudeville  you  have  seen  the 
actor  come  on  the  stage,  take  off  his 
coat,  and  try  to  hang  the  coat  on  the 
wall  wrhere  there  is  no  nail  and  it  falls 
upon  the  floor.  An  agent  paints  a  word 
picture  in  glowing  terms,  but  first  he 
must  drive  a  nail  in  the  prospect’s 
brain  (namely,  interest)  to  hang  the 
picture  on,  otherwise  it  falls  flat  like 
the  actor’s  coat. 

The  idea  is  to  teach  men  to  arrange 
their  arguments  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  agent  should  be  so  conversant  with 
every  phase  of  the  business  that  he 
can  interview  a  school  teacher  and  use 
that  part  of  his  knowledge  which 
would  interest  him,  and  the  next  hour 
interview  a  building  contractor  and 
talk  so  that  he  will  understand  in 
bricks,  mortar,  steel  and  lumber. 

There  is  only  one  thing  the  agent 
wants  both  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  buy. 
Always  let  the  other  fellow  believe  he 
has  bought  something — he  feels  better. 


A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON  MR.  BUTLER 


Writer  in  Hartford  “Courant”  Calls 
Attention  To  Democracy  of 
Travelers’  President 


The  democracy  of  Louis  F.  Butler, 
the  new  president  of  the  Travelers,  is 
discussed  by  a  writer  in  the  Hartford 
“Courant,”  who  comments  interesting¬ 
ly  on  the  personal  side  of  the  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  as  follows: 

“At  the  age  of  19,  he  set  out  to  make 
the  company  his,  not  something  which 
belonged  to  him  or  of  which  he  ever 
would  be  the  executive  head,  but  some¬ 
thing  which  should  be  his  in  furnishing 
him  a  life  work.  Work  was  what  his 
nature  demanded,  and  work  he  found 
in  plenty.  Under  Mr.  Batterson  and 
still  more  under  Mr.  Dunham,  the  com¬ 
pany  developed,  department  by  depart¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  place  for  drones 
in  the  building  on  Prospect  street,  and, 
with  all  its  facilities  for  more  work — - 
largely  planned  by  Mr.  Butler  himself, 
— there  was  no  place  for  drones  in  the 
new  building  on  Main  street.  There 
were,  within  a  few  minutes  walk  vari¬ 
ous  golf  links  and  billiard  tables  and 
card  tables,  but  Mr.  Butler  seemed  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  fact  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done.  In  moments  of  re¬ 
laxation,  he  could  attest  his  prowess 
outside  but  the  moments  never  were 
the  result  of  longing  or  of  truancy.  He 
early  acquired  the  habit  of  living  in 
and  being  of  the  Travelers,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  suggested 
chiefly  the  Travelers. 

“  ‘But,’  as  he  said  one  day  at  the 
club,  when  spoken  to  about  the  variety 
of  work  he  had  had  in  the  company 
and  his  experience  in  watching  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  developments,  ‘I  haven’t 
done  anything  worthy  of  special  note.’ 
He  said  it  with  unction  and  sincerity. 
His  viewpoint  was  that  here  a  great 
institution  had  been  built  up,  built  up 
by  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  several 
men  of  whom  he  indeed  was  one,  but 
the  idea  with  him  was  that  here  he  had 
found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  de¬ 
sire  for  work  and  the  work  had  been 
of  a  kind  he  liked.  He  could  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  all  this,  he  could  think  his  lines 
had  fallen  in  pleasant  places  but  he 
could  take  no  credit  to  himself. 

“Fortunately  for  other  men  he  doe3 
not  judge  them  that  way.  He  meas¬ 
ures  them  carefully  and  he  gives  them 
full  credit  for  every  good  piece  of  work 
done — yes,  credit  for  the  desire  to  do 
their  stint  well.  So  no  one  ever  was 
afraid  of  Louis  Butler,  as  clerk,  as  sec¬ 
retary,  as  vice-president,  and  everybody 
liked  to  come  up  to  his  high  but  kindly 
standard  of  genuine,  homely  merit. 
And  as  it  was  in  the  lower  offices,  so 
it  will  be  in  the  highest  office.  Mr. 
Butler  might  have  forty  automobiles  at 
his  beck  and  call  and  yet  be  often  seen 
in  the  crowd  in  the  trolleys. 


PROSPERITY  AFTER  THE  WAR 


SAYS  COMPTROLLER  STABLER 


Life  Insurance  Company’s  Executives 
Return  From  Trip  To  Pacific 
Coast  and  Canada 

A  number  of  executives  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  have  returned  from  a  long 
trip  during  which  many  meetings  with 
Metropolitan  Life  agents  were  held  in 
Canada  and  on  the  Coast.  The  party 
was  headed  by  Vice-President  Haley 
Fiske,  and  included  Fourth  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  O.  Ayres;  Comptroller  Wal¬ 
ter  Stabler;  Medical  Director  Knight; 
General  Solicitor  William  J.  Tully; 
and  J.  E.  Kavanagh,  Superintendent  of 
Agencies  for  the  Great  Northern  terri¬ 
tory.  Among  other  places  visited  were 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Vancouver,  Portland,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  his  addresses  Vice-President  Fiske 
discussed  the  great  work  the  company 
is  doing  in  welfare  work  as  well  as 
along  insurance  lines. 

Inside  Values  Holding  Their  Own 

Comptroller  Stabler  was  asked  by 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week  to 
give  some  impressions  which  he  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  trip.  He  said: 

“We  found  that  real  estate  values 
on  inside  properties  are  being  fairly 
well  maintained.  In  some  parts  of 
Canada  there  have  been  recessions  in 
rentals  and  in  value,  but  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  slight  these  are  in  view  of 
conditions.  The  wonderful  crops  of 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
agricultural  provinces  have  given  the 
people  the  greatest  encouragement.  In 
the  American  coast  towms  inside  values 
are  holding  their  own.  I  found  that 
the  cities  I  visited  have  all  the  office 
buildings  that  they  need.  Further  de¬ 
velopment  of  business  buildings  of  any 
kind  is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

Duplicating  Eastern  Experience 

“On  the  Coast  there  is  some  let¬ 
down  because  of  the  war,  the  same 
situation  that  the  East  went  through, 
but  which  was  overcome  by  the  impe¬ 
tus  given  to  industry  by  the  war  or¬ 
ders.  The  West  will  recover  just  as 
the  East  did. 

“1  look  for  great  business  propserity 
following  the  settlement  of  the  war. 
As  soon  as  a  peace  agreement  is  signed 
men  now  fighting  will  return  to  work. 
The  wheels  of  industry  will  spin  as 
never  before,  and  there  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  generated  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  must  cause  the  most  widespread 
improvement.” 


MANUFACTURES  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENTS 

Logansport,  Ind.,  Nov.  15. — H.  C. 
Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Logans¬ 
port  District  of  the  Conservative  Life, 
South  Bend,  joined  that  Company  on 
April  5  this  year.  He  took  charge  of 
the  debit  without  a  single  agent  (the 
last  agent  being  gone  two  weeks).  The 
debit  consisted  of  $93.33  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  seven  months  later,  the  debit 
amounted  to  $201.62,  with  14  per  cent, 
of  arrears. 

W.  H.  Grimes,  of  Peru,  which  was 
in  the  Logansport  district  until  October 
20,  was  put  to  work  as  agent  in  Peru 
on  May  1,  and  has  won  promotion  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Peru  dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  Grimes  assumed  his  new  du¬ 
ties  October  20. 

W.  B.  Lindsay  took  an  agency  in 
Logansport  under  Superintendent  Davis 
August  1,  and  he  will  also  be  promot¬ 
ed  to  a  superintendency  before  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Everett  Jones  was  given  a  rate  book 
by  Mr.  Davis  on  September  1,  and  he 
has  made  a  fine  record  since  his  ad¬ 
venture.  Frank  Rose  and  W.  E.  Cook 
are  also  making  a  success. 

Logansport  is  a  live  town.  The  Peru 
and  Vandalia  shops  running  full  time 
now,  give  employment  to  hundreds. 


November  19,  1915. 
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WHAT  FORM  OF  SAVINGS  IS  MOST  POPULAR  IN  EACH  STATE? 

An  Unusually  Interesting  Table  Prepared  by  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 
— Savings  Banks  and  Check  Accounts  Compared  to  Life  Insurance 


The  Mutual  Benefit  has  prepared  a 
table  of  unusual  interest  under  the 
head  of  “Distribution  of  Savings,” 
which  is  printed  herewith.  The  figures 
are  so  uniquely  arranged  and  of  such 
importance  that  the  company  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  table  among  bankers,  edu¬ 
cators,  heads  of  industrial  corporations, 


newspaper  men,  statisticians  and  social 
workers. 

To  life  insurance  men  the  tables  are 
of  especial  interest  because  they  show 
what  forms  of  savings  are  proving 
most  popular  in  their  States  and  where 
the  liquid  capital  is.  The  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  table  points  out  the  surprising  fact, 


for  instance,  that  Massacnusetts ,  al¬ 
ways  looked  upon  as  a  great  life  insur¬ 
ance  field,  shows  savings  deposits 
largely  in  excess  of  life  insurance  in 
force.  iAs  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  the  New  England 
States,  not  excepting  Connecticut,  the 
home  of  several  of  the  great  life  insur 
ance  companies. 


Life 

Insurance 
In  Force 

Maine  . . .  $118,744,028 

New  Hampshire  .  65,885,010 

\  erinont  .  68,498,021 

Massachusetts  .  777>3i9,i77 

Rhode  Island  .  106,663,795 

Connecticut  .  219,757,869 

New  England  States  ...  $1,356,867,900 

New  York  .  $-2,368,450,887 

New  Jersey  .  5 >3,905,759 

Pennsylvania  .  1,525,428,813 

Delaware  .  3>, 537, 168 

Maryland  .  228,372,158 

District  of  Columbia...  96,073,916 

Eastern  States  .  $4,763,768,701 

Virginia  . .  $246,337,407 

West  Virginia  .  137,808,203 

North  Carolina  .  201,118,508 

South  Carolina  _  152,939,689 

Cieorgia  .  322,075,904 

Florida  .  >03,033,383 

Alabama  .  211,207,123 

Mississippi  .  140,036,723 

Louisiana  .  182,407,367 

Texas  . 308,364,407 

Arkansas  .  126,832,145 

Kentucky  .  276,970,522 

Tennessee  .  238,159,962 

Southern  States  .  $2,647,291,343 

Ohio  .  $953,312,808 

Indiana  .  433,364,357 

Illinois  . .  1,341,914,075 

Michigan  . 466,443,250 

Wisconsin  ( . 267,826,992 

Minnesota  . 342,457,730 

Iowa  . 415,149,384 

Missouri  . 595.395,083 

Middle  Western  States  $4,815,863,679 

North  Dakota  .  $85,789,427 

South  Dakota  .  90,293,401 

Nebraska  .  218,995,491 

Kansas  .  225,684,161 

Montana  .  91,898,610 

Wyoming  .  24,254,521 

Colorado  .  175,097,949 

New  Mexico  .  31,620,671 

Oklahoma  . .  141,835,682 

Western  States  .  $1,085,469,913 

Washington  .  $191,402,072 

Oregon  .  124,768,541 

California  ’ .  568,570,057 

Idaho  .  52,655,793 

Utah  .  72,713,387 

Nevada  .  16,333,794 

Arizona  .  34,076,25  2 

Alaska  . . . 

Pacific  States  .  $1,060,519,896 

Totals  . $15,729,781,432 


Life 

Insurance 

Premiums 

>9>4 

$4,185,717 

2,384,159 

2,396,345 

25,189,555 

3,725,447 

7,830,268 

$45,711,482 

$86,892,257 

14,619,545 

51,211,331 

1,081,635 

7,878,890 

3,047,974 

$164,731,632 

$7,965,867 
4,130,872 
6,349,317 
4,669,996 
10,765,086 
3,218,223 
'  7,296,750 

4,380,032 

5,900,163 

8,903,110 

4,054,918 

7,825,629 

7,610,583 

$83,070,546 

$35,019,859 

12,860,962 

42,038,074 

15,283,800 

8,274,481 

11,146,822 

11,668,296 

17,941,112 

$154,233,406 

$2,448,235 

2,437,464 

6,229,568 

6,601,757 

2,936,155 

759,417 

5,701,456 

1,017,326 

4,576,124 

$32,707,502 

$6,402,472 

4,050,201 

20,082,409 

1,469,993 

2,155,16c 

564,257 

1,167,445 


$35,891,937 

$516,346,505 


Building  Savings 

and  Deposits 

Loan  (Banks 

Assets  etc.) 

$5,205,361  $128,657,960 

2,390,899  107,755,390 

180,190  88,369,331 

81,708,343  916,658,187 

4,522,350  138,787,722 

3.241,853  326,363,627 

$97,248,996  $1,706,592,217 

$64,249,990  $1,892,324,837 

118,953,658  249,854,948 

233,564,445  462,182,874 

.  14,002,435 

. . 123,709,797 

10,941,184  8,403,lt)7 

.  $2,750,478,058 

.  $17,890,612 

$6,473,351  22,994,785 

11,071,159  15,765,731 

.  18,930,022 

.  14,793,749 

.  8,886,567 

.  9,971,424 

. .  4,992,857 

21,317,9  82  28,955,706 

.  10,019,782 

.  3,798,012 

20,324,590  14,573,584 

2,956,733  14,497,661 

. .  $186,070,492 

$224,037,997  $309,538,370 

53,878,749  60,616,816 

82,007,501  314,441,299 

24,008,662  209,761,006 

10,456,499  49,586,953 

6,347,622  50,371,827 

5,715,614  110,375,425 

15,668,919  62,083,861 

$422,121,623  $1,166,775,557 

$2,698,235  $3,102,046 

. 6,020,303 

32,746,726  5,971,599 

16,708,538  5,862,316 

i,iii,955  4,048,390 

.  i5,955,ioi 

3,139,831 

1,519,741  584,799 

1,669,372  3,306,565 

.  $47,991,010 

$6,264,765  $37,999,236 

.  14,401,782 

28,316,022  449,221,639 

.  1,330,223 

.  22,003,925 

.  3,649,882 

.  4,943,871 

140,220,074  324,116 

$533,874,674 

$1,248,479,139  $6,391,782,008 


Time 

Certfs. 

(Banks 

etc.) 

$796,879 

172,446 

185,294 

>2,699,319 

796,196 

905,376 

$15, 555, 5-0 

$142,059,-,  j 

5, 4'-, 3*7 

020,067 

/, 553,722 

2,494,641 

$252,847,978 

$13,927,646 

30,883,100 

12,266,477 

4,821,830 

12,692,230 

3,935,939 

6,977,193 

9,443,904 

8,673,303 

*5.723,092 

6,324,709 

22,420,422 

>2,844,573 

$>60,934,418 

$72,547,367 

24,240,397 

67,926,778 

24,029,486 

90,814,774 

>29,637,382 

>47,430,362 

77,418,232 

$634,044,778 

$43,387,721 

38,694,553 

58,613,264 

36,147,445 

17,894,645 

8,649,047 

23,965,325 

5,522,253 

13,052,646 

$245,926,899 

$15,697,076 

12,702,909 

18,177,209 

5,797,863 

5,800,499 

1,491,496 

3.179,009 

244,091 

$63,090,152 

$1,372,399,735 


Demand 

Certificates  Bank  Check 

(Banks  Savings  Accounts 

-etc.)  Aggregates 

$2,351,394  $61,541,307 

■>545> 975  21,662,070 

2,340,814  20,537,872 

12,628,055  571,532,993 

15.713.147  72,718,502 

3,944,884  104,376,931 

$38,530,269  $1,760,677,996  $852,369,675 

$149,580,057  $2,454,316,203 

10,824,523  308,422,824 

77,386,295  1,081,021,173 

487,688  . .  20,217,486 

4,647,548  131,066,221 

641,202  55,579,336 

$243,567,373  $3,246,893,409  $4,050,623,243 

$13,991,350  $105,917,308 

7,220,424  73,482,920 

12»°5I>011  57,229,486 

>,957,477  .  39,620,473 

3,930,357  .  90,002,627 

2,576,046  50,676,096 

■f,4^4’6°8  .  74,567,9 22 

i,3io,86o  45,463,286 

2,457,274  .  80,741,944 

7,677,ioo  249,217,751 

4>i95,i54  .  40,441,017 

4,960,239  .  97,747,460 

10,514,279  .  87,796,678 

$75,282,080  $422,286,990  $1,098,904,968 

.  $413,780,729 

?f>663,294  i69,503,43S 

.  645,432,379 

.  198,375,674 

40,239,582  142,744,41*; 

16,479,351  172,156,176 

36,935>977  164,588,383 

X3,I35»624  311,606,855 

$375,741,185  $2,176,561,520  $2,218,188,046 

.  $35,530,382 

.  37,326,54 3 

16.488.147  .  97,427.  SOQ 

‘5,913,626  i^si? 

3, 945,422  45,237,096 

,  770,433  20,049*871 

6,305,509  70,150,642 

469,J°g  13,682,656 

*>,900,888  88,348,721 

$55, 249, 440  $349,167,349  $526,491,931 

.  77,337,083 

9,361,500  373,530,010 

.  25,464:764 

I*,  l24  27,976,954 

841,294  10,047,822 

705,213  21389723 

'^3  2V5,5°2 

$24,776,969  $621,741,795  $657,710,174 

$813,147,316  $8,577,329,059  $9,404,288,037 


LAPSES  GROW  IN  JAPAN 


Also,  Much  Scrambling  for  New  Busi¬ 
ness — Outstanding  Insurance, 
$573,325,488 


United  States  Consul  General  George 
H.  Skidmore  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  the  business  of  life  insurance  has 
not  reached  a  satisfactory  basis  in 
Japan.  His  report  reads  In  part: 

“The  Japanese  Press  states  "that, 
with  a  view  to  furthering  the  progress 
of  life  insurance  lines  in  this  country, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  has  secured  appropriations 
for  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  evils  arising  from  the  scramble 
for  new  business,  and  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  semi-insurance  offices  with 
questionable  practices.  Nevertheless, 
the  business  is  not  advancing,  the 
most  noticeable  feature  being  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  upper  middle  classes  to  ful¬ 
fil  their  contracts  to  the  end,  and  the 
resulting  nullification  of  policies.  In 
April  last,  for  example,  new  policies 
issued  by  domestic  companies  were 


valued  in  United  States  currency  at 
$0,061,624,  while  policies  nullified  to¬ 
talled  $1,472,586.  The  total  value  of 
policies  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  $573,325,488. 

“Comparison  of  the  total  amount  of 
new  policies  issued  in  April  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  time  in  the  two 
preceding  years  shows  how  much  the 
business  has  fallen  back  lately.  The 
amounts  (converted  to  United  States 
currency)  are:  1913,  $10,792,474-  1914, 
$11,584,172;  1915,  $8,061,688. 

“Policies  nullified  show  a  steady  in¬ 
crease,  as  is  seen  in  this  statement 
for  April  in  three  succeeding  years, 
the  proportion  of  these  to  the  new 
policies  issued  also  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  1913,  $3,412,722- 
1914,  $4,701,106;  1915,  $6,178,335.  Their 
proportion  to  the  gain  in  new  policies 
was:  1913,  31.1  per  cent.;  1914,  40.5 
per  cent.;  1915,  76.6  per  cent.  In  con¬ 
sequence  there  is  an  increasing  rate 
o*  decline  in  the  net  gain  reported  in 
value  of  outstanding  policies  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  figures  for  three  years 
being:  1913,  $7,034,997;  1914,  $6,500,- 
593;  1915,  $1,472,900.” 


The  Puritan  Life  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  issuing  a  twenty-payment  policy,  be¬ 
coming  an  endowment  at  age  65. 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operates  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

l9>4 . $70,163.01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65.159,426.58 

Surplu» .  $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 
D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 
^Jf-J-IAM  F.  DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
PARTRIDGE,  Asst.  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN.  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU 

256  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  191S 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 


AND 


Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


A  recent  copy  of 
Our  Thanks  “The  Radiator,”  pub- 
to  lished  by  the  Massa- 

“The  Radiator”  chusetts  Mutual 
Life,  contains  so 
much  of  interest  that  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  devotes  this  department  of 
the  paper  this  week  entirely  to  sug¬ 
gestions,  hints,  ideas,  etc.,  contributed 
by  representatives  of  that  Company 
and  published  by  “The  Radiator.” 

•  *  * 

A  bank  in  Topeka, 
Bank  Savings  Kan.,  has  issued  an 
Versus  attractive  leaflet 
Life  Savings  showing  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  systematic 
savings  of  one-tenth  of  one’s  salary,  de¬ 
positing  such  savings  with  them,  to  be 
improved  at  3  per  cent,  annual  interest. 

After  reading  the  leaflet,  H.  O. 
Garvey,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
manager  at  Topeka  was  moved  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  such  savings  bank  plan 
with  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life’s 
Thirty  Year  Endowment  plan  of  insur¬ 
ance,  dividends  left  with  the  Company 
to  accumulate  at  interest,  and  he  found 
the  following  satisfactory  results: 

One  dollar  each  for  thirty  years  with 
3  per  cent,  compound  annual  interest 
improvement  makes  at  the  end  of  such 
thirty  years  the  sum  of  forty-nine  dol¬ 
lars  exactly. 

Let  a  man  of  age  20  take  a  Thirty 
Year  Endowment  policy  with  this  Com¬ 
pany,  leave  all  dividends  to  be  im¬ 
proved  at  interest  (present  dividend 
scale  and  present  interest  rate  of  im¬ 
provement),  and  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-year  period  the  amount  of  cash 
he  will  receive  will  be  equal  to  $49.08 
for  each  dollar  of  yearly  premium,  a 
net  investment  return,  in  addition  to 
the  insurance  protection  enjoyed,  of 
more  than  3  per  cent,  compound  an¬ 
nual  interest. 

For  the  man  aged  twenty-five  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  $48.42  for  each  one  dol¬ 
lar  of  yearly  premium  paid,  for  the 
man  aged  30  the  result  will  be  $47.47 
for  each  dollar  of  yearly  premium  paid. 

“In  few  words,  our  Thirty  Year  En¬ 
dowment  policy  is  a  3  per  cent.  c.  a.  i. 
investment  of  every  dollar  of  premium, 
plus  the  insurance  protection,”  says 
Mr.  Garvey. 

*  *  m 

T.  R.  Fell,  manager 
Don’t  Be  of  the  Massachu- 
Discouraged  By  setts  Mutual  Life 
“Present  Worth”  in  N.  Y.  City,  was  re¬ 
cently  asked,  wheth¬ 
er  the  man  who  cannot  possibly  carry 
more  than  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  insur¬ 
ance  becomes  so  discouraged  when 
confronted  by  the  “Present  Worth”  ar¬ 
gument  that  he  remains  unmoved  by 
any  other  life  insurance  argument. 
Here  is  Mr.  Fell’s  reply: 

You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  by  the 
inquiry  you  make  about  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  showing  the  “Present  Worth”  to 
prospects  who  can  only  afford  to  take 
out  small  policies,  like  $2,000  to  $5,- 
000.  The  “Present  Worth”  plan  of  so¬ 
licitation  is  for  the  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  officer  who  draws  a  good  sal¬ 
ary.  My  advice  to  an  agent  who  plans 
to  work  in  any  business  house  is  to  go 
to  the  top,  and  come  down  as  far  as  he 
can  afford  to  work.  Of  course,  an  agent 
who  feels  he  must  earn  a  certain  in¬ 
come  from  commissions  cannot  afford 
to  spend  all  of  his  time  on  people  who 
can  only  take  out  $1,000  to  $2,000  in¬ 
surance,  even  if  he  persuaded  them 
that  they  should  spend  the  money  for  it. 

Showing  the  “Present  Worth”  does 
not  discourage  any  one,  if  the  agent 
understands  his  business.  If  the  agent 
reflects  he  will  readily  see  that  he 
cannot  expect  the  world  to  reform  at 
once  as  soon  as  he  comes  around.  The 
“Present  Worth”  form  of  canvass  is 


given  to  the  agent  as  the  best  opening 
for  an  interview,  to  get  a  man  to  dou¬ 
ble  his  life  insurance.  Almost  any 
man  can  afford  to  do  this,  if  he  will 
only  do  a  little  reforming  or  recasting 
of  his  expenditures.  The  agent  should 
open  the  interview  in  such  a  way  that 
the  prospective  customer  will  not 
erect  a  barrier.  Such  a  barrier  is 
erected  when  the  agent  says  to  the 
prospective  applicant,  “I  would  like  to 
interest  you  in  a  policy  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,”  and  the  man  replies,  “I  am  in¬ 
sured.” 

By  showing  “Present  Worth,”  the 
agent  puts  the  prospective  applicant  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  increase  his  life 
insurance  at  once,  and  to  keep  increas¬ 
ing  it  from  time  to  time  until  he  has 
overcome  the  disparity  between  (a)  the 
“Present  Worth”  and  (b)  the  income 
that  will  cease  at  death  and  the  life 
insurance  that  will  be  payable  at  death. 

The  “Present  Worth”  may  be  shown 
to  every  business  man  who  grants  an 
interview,  provided  the  life  insurance 
agent  is  “strong  in  the  faith.”  He  must 
have  strength  himself  and  he  must 
firmly  believe  that  by  showing  the 
‘  Present  Worth”  he  is  rendering  a 
service — that  every  business  man  should 
know  the  extent  of  the  financial  loss 

t:  his  wife,  should  he  die. 

*  *  * 

Quick  thinking  recently 

Keeping  rescued  from  an  embar- 

One’s  rassing  position,  James  B. 

Head  Flenniken,  a  Pittsburgh 

agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life.  The  situation  is  described 
an  follows  by  Mr.  Flenniken: 

In  looking  over  the  marriage  an¬ 
nouncements  one  day,  I  ran  across 
the  name,  Moore.  The  thought 
struck  me  that  he  needed  more 
(Moore)  than  a  wife,  so  after  get¬ 
ting  his  business  address  from  the 
city  directory,  I  went  to  see  the 
“newlywed.”  After  sending  in  my 
card,  which  brought  my  man  out, 

I  explained  the  object  of  my  call  and 
was  momentarily  embarrassed  by 
his  reply  that  he  had  been  married 
for  four  years  and  had  two  chil¬ 
dren.  I  had  called  on  another  man 
by  the  same  name.  I  quickly  re¬ 
covered,  however,  and  told  him  I 
was  not  at  all  averse  to  selling  him 
protection  for  those  children, 
which  I  did  to  the  extent  of  $2,- 
500  Twenty  Payment  Life  and 
later  $1,500  more,  Ordinary  Life 
this  time.  This  man  has  since  be¬ 
come  a  “little  willing  worker”  for 
me  through  giving  me  a  number  of 
prospects.  Moral,  don’t  get  cold 
feet  when  you  get  in  wrong. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  Eastern  gen- 
A  Letter  eral  agencies  of  the 
That  Gets  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Results  Life,  finds  the  following 
letter  unusually  effective: 
Dear  Sir: — Do  you  ever  have  any  of 
your  product  spoiled  in  the  last  stages 
of  manufacture,  thereby  losing  both 
manufacturing  costs  and  raw  material? 
If  we  told  you  that  we  could  positively 
prevent  this  waste,  and  also  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  twenty-five  per  cent., 
would  you  give  us  time  to  prove  it? 
We  can  do  this  very  thing  in  our  line 
of  business. 

Life  insurance  is  manufacturing  a 
sum  of  money  for  future  delivery  to 
one’s  family,  and  when  it  is  paid  to 
them  (the  last  stage  of  manufacture) 
it  is  often  spent  extravagantly  or  lost 
through  ill  advised  and  inexperienced 
investment.  Statistics  show  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  in 
life  insurance  claims  of  $5,000  and 
over  is  either  lost  or  spent  inside  of 
seven  years.  Under  our  method,  pay¬ 
ments  to  your  beneficiary  will  begin  at 
your  death  and  will  be  made  monthly 


for  lifetime,  or  for  any  term  of  years 
you  may  select,  at  whatever  monthly 
amount  you  may  desire.  This  furnishes 
absolute  and  guaranteed  month  by 
month  maintenance  in  an  ideal  way 
and  eliminates  all  chance  of  loss  in  the 
“last  process.” 

We  can  furnish  you  an  income  at 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  cost 
than  would  be  required  for  an  amount 
of  equal  productiveness  under  the  old 
plan.  Will  you  give  us  five  minutes  to 
prove  it  to  your  satisfaction? 

Yours  very  truly, 

*  *  * 

“M  any  life  insurance 
Don’t  Be  agents  are  waiting  until 
Started  By  they  get  time,  or  for  some 
a  Miracle  miracle  to  start  them  off, 
whereas,  there  is  no  magic 
method  of  beginning,”  say  McPheeters 
&  Akin,  Kentucky  managers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life.  “If  a  man 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  swimming 
bath  and  wanting  to  jump  into  the  cold 


water  should  ask  you,  ‘How  do  I  begin 
to  jump,’  you  would  merely  reply,  ‘Just 
jump— take  hold  of  your  nerves  and 
jump.’  ” 

With  a  rate-book  and  application 
blanks  at  hand,  beware  of  undertaking 
too  much  at  the  start.  “Ardor  in  well¬ 
doing  is  a  misleading  and  a  treacher 
ous  thing.  It  cries  out  loudly  for  em¬ 
ployment;  you  can’t  satisfy  it  at  first; 
it  wants  more  and  more;  it  is  eager  to 
move  mountains  and  divert  the  course 
of  rivers;  it  isn’t  content  until  it 
perspires,  and  then,  too  often,  when  it 
feels  the  perspiration  on  its  brow,  it 
wearies  all  of  a  sudden  and  dies,  and 
if,  with  due  application,  we  begin  with 
little  successes  and  build  up  to  bigger 
ones,  avoid  becoming  a  prig.  Now,  a 
prig  is  a  pert  fellow  who  gives  himself 
airs  of  superior  wisdom.  A  prig  is  a 
pompous  fool  who  has  gone  out  for  a 
ceremonial  walk  without  knowing  he 
has  lost  an  important  part  of  his  attire, 
namely:  his  sense  of  humor.” 


The  three  most  important  factors  of  any 
agent’s  success  or  failure,  apart  from  his  own 
personality  and  industry,  are — the  character  of 
the  policy  contract  he  offers, — the  standing  of 
the  company  behind  the  contract,  —  and  the 
cost  at  which  the  policy  can  be  secured. 

In  the  superlative  degree  a  three-fold  ad¬ 
vantage,  arising  from  attractive  policy  CON¬ 
TRACT,  strength  of  COMPANY  and  low  net 
COST,  is  enjoyed  by  every  Union  Central  agent. 

For  particulars  or  further  information,  address — 

Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agents. 

Stye  Union  (Urntral  ffiitr  3no.  do. 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Prominent  Laymen  Discuss  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 


Equitable’s  certificate,  giving  one  year’s 
salary  to  their  family  in  the  event  of 
death,  far  more  than  they  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  certificate .  for  stock  in  the 
Puque3ne  Light  Co.  That  an  investi¬ 
gation  among  those  so  insured  indi¬ 
cated  that  few  of  the  employes  car¬ 
ried  other  insurance, — that  all  told,  of¬ 
ficers  and  all,  it  would  not  average 
$500  per  capita — and  he  chided  the  in¬ 
surance  fraternity  that  this  was  a  fact, 
saying  they  should  be  more  alive  to 
the  situation  and  appreciate  more  the 
value  of  small  policies  among  the  wage 
earning  classes.  That  a  great  field  lies 
before  them  which  is  not  being  cultivat¬ 
ed  to  tne  productive  point  it  should  be. 

University  Chancellor  on  Thrift 
Chancellor  McCormick,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  of  thrift,  as  it 
relates  to  the  lives  of  young  men  and 
women,  opening  his  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  the  first  fundamental 
consideration  in  the  plan  of  life  is 
health — then  education — then  religion. 
Given  these  three  requisites,  early  in 
the  training  of  both  men  and  women 
there  should  be  inculcated  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  economics.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  present  day  social  extrava¬ 
gances  with  the  social  requirements  of 
a  generation  ago,  he  said  that  with  the 
young  man  in  college  circles  to-day 
starting  out  in  life  he  has  simply  to 
decide  to  stay  on  the  outside,  or  to  use 
up  all  the  income  he  possesses  if  he 
is  to  stay  in.  That  the  cost  of  theatre 
tickets,  flowers,  taxis,  foot  ball  games, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  not  very  conductive  to 
thrift.  In  both  young  men  and  young 
women  there  ought  to  be  developed  a 
definite  plan  of  expenditure.  They 
6hould  be  taught  to  spend,  and  to  save 
properly.  No  man  will  give  intelli¬ 
gently  until  he  devises  a  plan  for  his 
benevolence;  and  he  must  save  in  the 
same  way,  to  save  intelligently.  Work 
out  a  method,  and  live  up  to  it.  The 
clerk  on  $5  a  week  who  plans  to  use 
that  $5,  and  who  plans  beforehand, 
gets  the  most  out  of  that  $5,  and  he 
also  gets  the  most  out  of  himself,  so 
that  he  will  become  worth  $50.  *  * 

Following  out  the  plan  of  learning  to 
save,  naturally  comes  the  thought  of 
investment — how  to  best  use  the 
money  so  saved — and  the  suggestion 
was  offered  that  the  young  man  should 
first  invest  in  life  insurance,  as  the  best 
and  safest  means  of  conserving  his 
savings;  second,  small  bonds,  and  the 
recommendation  given  that  a  wise  plan 
for  anyone  to  follow  would  be  to  invest 
in  these  bonds— and  then  put  them 
away,  and  forget  about  them — just  so 
much  reserved  for  later  years,  out  of 
early  earnings. 

Col.  Church’s  Address 
Col.  Samuel  Hardin  Church,  spoke  of 
life  insurance  and  conservation,  and 
after  a  comparison  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire  with  the  present  European  coun¬ 
tries,  said  that  to-day  China  is  the  old¬ 
est  organized  government  in  exist 
ence;  that  they  have  maintained  their 
existence  mainly  by  minding  their  own 
business;  that  they  have  no  standing 
army;  no  vast  navy;  that  there  are 
some  points  about  the  Chinese  that 
other  nations  would  do  well  to  emulate 
— (1)  they  teach  their  subjects,  their 
children,  a  respect  for  authority.  (2) 
a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  conservation  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one’s  means  for  that  purpose, 
he  said  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  make  such  provision  for  those  de¬ 
pendent  on  him.  One  of  tne  most  piti¬ 
able  sights  for  any  man  was  the 
woman  in  black,  the  woman  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  her-  husband  aaid  father 
bas  had  every  care,  perhaps  even  lux- 
vry  provided  for  her, — but  when  his 
death  came  it  has  been  found  that  no 
provision  is  there  for  the  future,  and 
she  is  forced,  all  unprepared  as  she  is, 
to  seek  a  living  for  herself  and  per¬ 
haps  her  children.  He  cited  several 
cases  that  had  come  under  his  person¬ 


al  observation.  Then  telling  of  a  street 
waif  who  had  come  under  his  observa¬ 
tion,  a  case  which  he  had  personally 
investigated,  finding  that  the  father 
had  died  but  a  few  months  previous — 
and  shortly  before  his  death  had  cash¬ 
ed  in  a  $5,000  insurance  policy — that 
had  it  not  been  possible  for  the  father 
to  do  this,  the  money  would  have  cared 
for  this  child.  He  so  felt  that  the  bor¬ 
rowing  privilege  was  such  an  easy  way 
for  a  man  to  take  away  from  his  family 
that  which  he  had  started  in  to  put  by 
for  them,  that  he  had  written  to  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  ask¬ 
ing  if  something  could  not  be  done  to 
prevent  this,  but  found  that  there 
could  not.  Loans  on  policies,  he  gave 
it,  were  about  the  same  as  a  bank 
cashier  taking  money  out  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  intending  to  put  it  back  to-morrow 
morning — but  never  doing  it.  He  urged 
that  all  life  insurance  men — men  who 
appreciated  the  value  of  insurance  for 
the  wife  and  children — do  all  in  their 
power  to  discourage  these  loans — to 
lessen  the  number  of  door  step  waifs 
and  the  women  in  black.  Speaking 
next  of  success,  as  it  is  commonly  re¬ 
corded  in  dollars  and  cents,  he  said 
that  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  men  were 
so  rated  as  successful — but  success 
does  not  lie  in  the  mere  accumulation 
of  wealth,  but  rather  in  the  real  serv¬ 
ice  we  can  be  in  the  world.  That  two 
of  the  wealthest  men  in  America  had 
both  given  it  that  the  wealth  which 
had  come  to  them  in  recent  years 
would  be  absolutely  a  burden  to  them 
if  it  were  not  for  the  privilege  it  gave 
them  for  human  service.  If  these  men 
were  misers,  they  would  be  the  most 
unsuccessful  men  that  America  has 
produced.  Success  is  not  3  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  have  a  bank  account. 
The  street  car  conductor,  the  patrol¬ 
man,  who  prosecutes  his  work  honest¬ 
ly,  intelligently,  takes  decent  care  of 
his  wife  and  children,  is  as  successful 
as  Andrew  Carnegie  or  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Admiral  Mahan  was  never 
successful  in  the  50  years  he  followed 
the  sea.  He  had  his  real  success  in 
writing  *  *  *  Was  not  successful 

while  on  his  ship,  but  found  his  great¬ 
est  happiness  in  human  service.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  daily  work  well  done,  and  so 
done  that  we  are  self  satisfied  because 
it  is  honestly  done.  Every  day  is  life, 
and  the  work  of  the  day  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live.  Work  well  done  means 
success. 


LARGE  MORTALITY  SAVING 


Experience  of  Florida’s  Life  Company 
16  Per  Cent,  of  Expected — $2,300,- 
000  Insurance  in  Force 


Surviving  the  large  number  of  com¬ 
panies  organized  in  Florida  is  the  Our 
Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  which  was  organized  five  years 
ago.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
to  Jacksonville,  a  representative  of 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  calling  at 
the  office  of  the  Our  Home  Life  found 
the  officers  of  the  Company  in  an  opti¬ 
mistic  frame  of  mind.  Discussing  the 
Company  they  advised  that  while  new 
business  is  slightly  off,  owing  to  the 
general  business  conditions  throughout 
the  territory  in  which  the  Company 
operates,  renewals  are  exceedingly 
good;  lapses  have  been  normal. 

The  Our  Home  Life  writes  only  or¬ 
dinary  business,  operating  only  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  It  has  business  in 
force  approximating  $2,300,000.  The 
Company  has  an  unusual  experience  in 
its  mortality,  having  only  16  per  cent, 
of  the  expected. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are: 
Clifford  R.  Allen,  president;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Laurin,  first  vice-president;  R.  S.  Hall, 
second  vice-president;  F.  A.  Johnson, 
third  vice-president  and  secretary;  G. 
W.  Rhodes,  fourth  vice-president;  W. 
H.  Milton,  treasurer,  and  Henry  E. 

Palmer,  medical  director. 

• 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

-  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’* 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  $11,138,824.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,658.95 

Insurance  Id  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organisation .  15,428,983.48 

Is  Fay  in*  its  Policyholders  over . .$1, 250, OOO. OO  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  UVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered'  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 


LIVE  AGENTS 


as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIA  M  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefited  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I88UE8  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company  for  a  limited  territory  If  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  In  addition  to  first  year's  com¬ 
mission,  a  renewal  interest  Insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  Its  Home 
Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  President 
FINANCE  1  CLARENCE  H.  KEBSKY,  Proe.  Title  Gum-ante*  and  Trait  Co 
COMMITTEE  1  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  Banker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Pree.  Importer,  and  Trader,  laA.  Baak 


Erastus  Hamilton,  of  the  Equitable 
Life,  sixty  years  old,  died  this  week. 
He  had  been  head  of  the  real  estate  de¬ 
partment  and  more  recently  was  with 


the  bond  and  mortgage  department. 
He  was  the  son  of  E.  J.  Hamilton,  who 
was  long  associated  with  the  Equitable 
Society. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  19,  1915. 


.wE  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  '  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Fladley 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  21/97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $S.OO  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  under  the  art  of  Conaress 
of  March  3,  1ft 79, 


AN  ERiA  OP  GOOD  FEELING 
Returning  from  a  trip  of  10,000  miles’ 
travel,  during  which  he  attended  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  in  twelve  States.  Sec¬ 
retary  H.  H.  Putnam,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Local  Fire  Insurance 
Agents,  makes  the  interesting  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  companies  and  agents 
have  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  an 
“era  of  good  feeling.”  Mr.  Putnam  is 
in  a  good  position  to  judge  the  trend 
of  the  times  because  he  was  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  many  company  execu¬ 
tives  and  department  heads  as  well  as 
with  hundreds  of  agents.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  keen  observer,  and  quite 
often  has  successfully  qualified  as  a 
prophet. 

The  sooner  the  era  of  good  feeling 
arrives  the  better.  There  are  so  many 
outside  problems  to  harrass  underwrit¬ 
ers  and  their 'representatives  that  in¬ 
ternal  jealousies,  stupidities  and  greed 
should  be  eliminated.  No  one  faction 
of  the  fire  insurance  business  has  had 
a  monopoly  on  virtue  and  two  pro¬ 
nounced  evils  have  been  suspicion  of 
motives  and  misunderstanding.  In  his 
paper  in  the  Northwest  C.  A.  Ludlum, 
vice-president  of  the  Home,  touched  up¬ 
on  these  identical  problems.  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  that  insurance  men  adopt  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  in  trying  to 
understand  each  other.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  but  the  objection  is  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  passion  and  ill  feeling.  Isn’t 
it  rather  foolish  that  any  association  of 
agents  should  attack  companies  as  a 
whole,  or  that  any  association  of  com¬ 
panies  should  criticize  agents  in  a 
body,  incidents  not  unknown  in  the 
past? 

They  need  each  other,  and  that  this 
need  is  becoming  more  generally  un¬ 
derstood  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
new  era  of  good  feeling  which  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam  has  discovered. 


AN  ASSURED’S  VIEWS  OF  POLICY 
LOANS 

It  is  not  often  that  a  group  of  men 
prominent  in  business  life  appears  be¬ 
fore  gatherings  of  life  insurance  men 
and  presents  powerful  arguments  for 
insurance,  but  that  is  what  happened 
in  Pittsburgh  recently,  the  addresses 
of  the  laymen  being  printed  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper.  A  merchant  of¬ 
fers  a  strong  brief  for  corporation  in¬ 
surance,  the  lesson  of  its  importance 
having  been  brought  home  to  him  by 


the  death  of  a  young  partner.  A  pub¬ 
lic  utility  official  makes  a  plea  for 
group  insurance. .  A  publicist  discusses 
the  undesirability  of  policy  loans,  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  situation  having  so 
stirred  him  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department 
to  find  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  stop  the  practice. 

Several  speakers  discussed  sales¬ 
manship.  These  outside  viewpoints 
are  of  value,  further  they  give  a  rec¬ 
ognition  to  life  insurance  that  is  en¬ 
couraging,  while  much  of  what  is  said 
should  stimulate  agents  to  greater  ef¬ 
fort.  It  is  a  pretty  poor  agent  who 
vy ill  -permit  a  business  man  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  about  life  insurance  than 
he  is  himself. 


A  MAN’S  AS  OLD  AS  HE  FEELS 


Lcther  B.  Little,  of  Metropolitan, 
Satirically  and  Poetically  Rebukes 
New  York  “Times” 


At  the  recent  senior  tournament  of 
golfers  in  Westchester  County,  Vice- 
Presidents  Gaston  and  Woodward,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Passmore,  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life,  were  participants.  During  the 
tournament  the  New  York  “Times”  had 
considerable  to  say  of  a  patronizing 
nature  regarding  the  exact  age  when  a 
man  passes  over  the  line  which  enti¬ 
tles  him  to  rank  himself  as  a  “senior.” 
After  reading  the  comments  in  the 
“Times,”  the  well-known  biblical  stu¬ 
dent,  Luther  B.  Little,  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  (quite  a  young  man  him¬ 
self),  had  his  muse  stirred  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  with  the  following  result: 

Methuselah’s  Revenge 

When  the  Patriarch  Methuselah,  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  speak, 

Reached  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  he  took 
himself  a  wife. 

And  being  what  they  call  “a  wise  one” 
in  this  day  and  generation, 

It  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  he 
insure  his  life. 

He  signed  an  application — for  an  agent 
urged  him  to  it — - 

For  twice  ten  thousand  shekels;  he  was 
quite  a  wealthy  man. 

And  he  didn’t  want  endowment,  but  to 
give  his  kin  protection, 

So  he  made  his  application  on  the 
whole  life  plan. 

The  company’s  home  office  was  where 
Euphrates  flows; 

And  “The  Mesopotamia  Mutual”  more 
than  likely  was  its  name. 

It  never  kept  the  “full  reserves”  and 
had  no  interest  table, 

And  I  judge  the  “supervision”  must 
have  been  exceeding  lame. 

But  the  Medical  Division  looked  his 
application  over 

And  said,  “It  is  our  custom  to  turn 
down  such  aged  men. 

“It  is  probable  he’s  suffering  from 
Arterio-Sclerosis 

“And  his  ‘You-know’  more  than  likely 
shows  a  trace  of  albumen.” 

Now  Methuselah  was  descended  from 
a  race  of  hardy  people. 

His  father’s  name  was  Enoch,  and 
Enoch  never  died. 

And  Jared  was  his  grandfather  who 
lived  nine  hundred  years. 

So  when  the  doctors  turned  him  down 
it  rather  hurt  his  pride. 

When  the  agent  told  Methuselah  that 
there  was  “nothing  doing” 

He  went  and  sold  his  cattle  and  his 
horses  and  his  lands; 

And  bought  a  big  annuity,  then  lived 
nine  hundred  years — 

And  the  Mesopotamia  Mutual  went 
into  receiver’s  hands. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


CHARLES  S.  DODD 


Charles  S.  Dodd,  the  new  president 
of  the  Good  Practice  Club  of  Newark, 
an  organization  that  contains  nearly 
every  agency  in  the  city,  is  an  outdoor 
man  who  plays  a  fair  game  of  golf,  and 
has  a  Seventh  Cavalry  seat.  A  picture 
of  Mr.  Dodd,  with  his  oldest  son,  is  re¬ 
produced  herewith. 

Mr.  Dodd’s  early  insurance  experi¬ 
ence  was  with  the  Firemen’s  of  New¬ 
ark,  with  which  Company  he  spent  thir¬ 
teen  years,  being  assistant  treasurer 
when  he  resigned  to  go  into  business 
for  himself.  He  had  a  large  agency 
representing  a  dozen  companies,  which, 
during  a  break  in  fire  rates  in  1889,  he 
relinquished  in  order  to  become  the 
Royal’s  manager  in  Essex  County.  He 
has  twice  been  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Fire  Insurance  Society;  and  for 
tv/elve  years  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Underwriters’  Protective  Association, 
which  operates  the  Salvage  Corps. 
Newark  agents  are  proud  of  the  Sal¬ 
vage  Corps,  and  Mr.  Dodd  has  been  a 
leader  in  fighting  for  recognition  of 
the  corps  and  its  rights.  The  Royal’s 
Essex  County  manager  is  a  capable  in¬ 
surance  man  who  has  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  all  the  other 
agents. 

*  *  * 

H.  J.  Emerson,  manager  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  at  Buffalo,  was  born  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  raised  on  a  Vermont  farm, 
and  was  graduated  from  St.  Johnsbury 
(Vt.)  Academy  in  1888.  After  a  brief 
stay  in  Colorado  he  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  for  ten  years  in  New 
Mexico,  resigning  in  1898  to  become 
agent  of  the  Equitable.  He  wrote  a 
half-million  business  the  first  year; 
then  became  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life; 
was  appointed  manager  in  1903  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  manager  at  Rochester 
in  1904,  and  manager  at  Buffalo  in 
1909. 

*  *  * 

R.  R.  Stowell,  special  agent  for 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Dubuque  F.  & 
M„  returning  from  an  inspection  trip 
through  New  England,  was  a  visitor  in 
New  York  last  week.  Mr.  Stowell  was 
enroute  to  his  headquarters  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  B.  Davis,  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life,  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  sales  department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

•  •  » 

Allan  Haynes  joined  the  State  Life 
seven  months  ago,  working  in  Indiana 
territory.  Four  times  during  that  peri¬ 
od  he  has  led  State  Life  producers. 


The  late  Sylvester  C.  Dunham  and 

his  activities  furnished  the  text  for  the 
current  issue  of  the  Travelers  Record, 
hi  it  are  quoted  the  encomiums  of 
many  of  the  insurance  leaders  of  the 
country.  In  speaking  of  the  late 
president  the  Record  says: 

“Mr.  Dunham  possessed  in  a  rare  de¬ 
gree  those  gifts  of  understanding  and 
unvarying  kindness  that  won  for  him 
in  all  relations  of  life  the  devoted  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  which  is  the  greatest 
tribute  that  man  can  pay  to  man.  He 
was  a  man  of  integrity  with  a  clear 
perception  of  what  was  good,  true  and 
honorable,  with  the  strength  and  cour¬ 
age  to  live  and  act  accordingly,  yet  al¬ 
ways  sympathetic,  patient  and  forbear¬ 
ing.  His  commands  to  his  office  asso¬ 
ciates  were  requests  that  made  obedi¬ 
ence  a  pleasure.  If  mistakes  were 
made  they  were  treated  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  and  generous  courtesy  that  never 
failed.  His  keen  sense  of  humor  made 
light  of  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments.  It  could  be  said  of  him  like 
his  predecessor,  that  his  office  door 
was  always  open.  In  the  midst  of  a 
busy  life  he  had  always  time  for  who¬ 
ever  wished  to  see  him.  Always  the 
president  of  the  Company,  he  was  also 
the  friend  of  every  subordinate  in  the 
office.  It  was  this  rare  poise  that  won 
and  retained  for  him  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  all  who  had  business  and 
personal  relations  with  him.  He  was 
it:  every  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  His 
judgment  could  be  counted  upon  as  one 
of  the  assets  of  the  whole  community, 
and  in  success  he  bore  his  honors 
modestly.  He  was  a  man  of  simple 
life  and  pleasures.  He  prided  himself 
upon  his  agricultural  achievements  and 
humorously  called  the  attention  of  his 
neighbors  to  the  earlier  coming  of  his 
crops  or  their  greater  perfection.  As 
a  speaker  he  was  forceful  and  enter¬ 
taining,  and  no  man  knew  better  how 
to  iluminate  a  subject  or  pay  a  com¬ 
pliment  gracefully.  He  wrote  much 
and  well  on  financial  and  insurance 
topics.” 

* *  *  * 

J.  C.  Cummins,  president  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa, 
is  rounding  out  twenty-five  years  of 
continuous  service  with  the  company, 
during  which  period  it  has  experienced 
remarkable  growth.  When  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mins  joined  the  home  office  staff  of  the 
institution  the  policy  number  was  but 
slightly  over  7,000.  During  the  past 
month  the  100,000  number  was  passed, 
the  policy  bearing  that  number  being 
issued  to  F.  W.  Hubbell,  the  young  and 
highly  capable  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  An  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
Equitable  of  Iowa  during  the  period 
covering  the  service  of  Mr.  Cummins 
may  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
achievement  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  which  has  witnessed  a  doubling 
of  assets  and  insurance  in  force  four 
times,  or  every  five  years.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  has  meant  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  each  year  and  making  a  net  gain 
of  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  written.  The  company  aims  to 
close  the  year  1915  with  $100,000,000 
insurance,  and  if  accomplished  it  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  in  commemoration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  Mr.  Cummins — a  modest  but 
highly  efficient  executive.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  said  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance  can  point  to  Mr. 
Cummins  as  a  man  who  has  ever  cham¬ 
pioned  the  best  practices  both  in  the 
home  office  and  the  field.  His  idea  of 
Term  Insurance  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  taken  from  a  card  sent  out  to 
the  field  force  of  the  Equitable  of  Iowa: 

‘  Writing  Term  Insurance,  both  for 
the  company  and  the  agent,  is  like 
dropping  a  bucket  into  an  empty  well 
and  growing  old  drawing  nothing  up.” 


November  19,  1915. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


JAMES  J.  BOLAND’S  CAREER 

MANAGES  NEW  EASTERN  DEPT. 


Columbian  National  Fire’s  Representa¬ 
tive  Commenced  Insurance  Career 
in  Office  of  Father 


James  J.  Boland,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
the  new  eastern  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  National  Fire,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
was  graduated  from  Manhattan  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York.  He  commenced  his 


JAMES  J.  BOLAND 

insurance  career  in  an  agency  estab¬ 
lished  by  hs  father,  C.  G.  Boland,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  C.  G.  Boland  Company. 
Meeting  success  he  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  this  agency,  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1882  by  Mr.  Boland’s  father, 
through  whom  a  general  agency  depart¬ 
ment  had  been  operating  inactively 
until  James  J.  Boland  took  over  and 
engaged  actively  in  the  general  agency 
development.  The  experience  obtained 
in  this  business  will  be  beneficial  in 
his  new  position  for  the  Columbian  Na¬ 
tional  Fire. 

Mr.  Boland  represents,  as  general 
agent,  the  following  companies:  City 
of  New  York  Insurance  Co.,  Hamburg- 
Bremen,  New  York  Plate  Glass  and 
National  Surety.  He  has  a  large  and 
active  corps  of  experienced  agents  in 
the  states  which  his  department  cov¬ 
ers,  who  have  already  established  un¬ 
usually  harmonious  relations  with  him. 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  predicts  a 
large  measure  of  success  in  his  new 
position.  The  Columbian  National  Fire 
has  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,250,000. 


PITTSBURGH  COMPANY  BOARD 

Allegheny  County  Agents  To  Meet  No¬ 
vember  22— Result  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Conference 


One  of  the  results  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Pennsylvania  associations 
and  boards  with  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22  at  which  time  the  question  of 


a  company  board  will  be  discussed.  It 
will  replace  the  agents’  organization. 

Many  features  of  the  new  Pennsyl¬ 
vania^  fire  insurance  law  were  discuss¬ 
ed.  Section  10  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  no  company  or  agent  can  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  assured  to 
write  his  business  below  tariff  rates. 
Rating  boards  must  furnish  the  Com¬ 
missioner  with  all  information  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
State.  There  will  be  preliminary  ex¬ 
aminations  of  all  the  rating  organiza¬ 
tions.  Rate  schedules  must  be  uni¬ 
formly  applied.  There  can  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  between  risks  of  identical 
hazard. 

Every  company  operating  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  must  belong  either  to  a  rating 
organization  or  must  file  its  own  rates. 
iAs  a  result  the  membership  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  the  Middle 
Department  will  be  increased. 

Each  rating  organization  must  main¬ 
tain  an  office  and  inspect  each  risk 
that  is  specifically  rated,  and  keep  in 
the  office  a  copy  of  the  rating  schedule 
which  shall  be  open  to  inspection  of 
the  public. 
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DINNER  TO  ROTH 


Buffalo  Agents  Honor  New  President 
of  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents 


More  than  one  hundred  agents  of 
Buffalo  met  at  the  Ellicott  Club  a  few 
nights  ago  to  honor  E.  C.  Roth,  of  Arm¬ 
strong,  Roth,  Cady  Co.,  who  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents  at  the  Indi- 
apolis  convention.  C.  H.  Woodworth, 
Buffalo,  and  A.  W.  Neale,  Cleveland, 
two  former  presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  Secretary  H.  H.  Putnam,  of 
the  association,  were  present.  The  New 
York  State  association  of  fire  agents 
was  represented  by  its  president,  G.  T. 
Amsden,  who  made  a  speech.  Other 
addresses  came  from  President  Cady, 
of  the  Buffalo  board,  and  John  A.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Buffalo’s  star  orator.  Richard 
Wood  was  toastmaster,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  arrangements  committee 
were  W.  S.  Hawley,  L.  G.  Morgan,  C. 
M.  Clark  and  R.  H.  Mason. 

Henry  H.  Putnam  told  of  his  recent 
experiences  on  the  Coast  and  en-route. 
He  declared  that  he  had  found  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  company 
managers  and  agents  for  the  promotion 
or  better  relations  and  to  have  the 
company  and  agency  organizations  get 
closer  together  in  the  common  interest. 
He  predicted  that  the  business  was  on 
the  threshold  of  an  era  of  good  feeling. 


NationalUnion; 

■  Fire  Insurance  Co  f 

or  Pittsburg. Pa.  m 


GOOD  AGENTS 

m  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having 
ample  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management, 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the 

NATIONAL  UNION 

a  company  whose  operations  have  be:n  conspicuous  for  fair 
dealing’,  whose  loss  paying:  record-both  conflagration  and  rou¬ 
tine— has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the 
highest  sense  of  honor. 

Its  efficiency  and  agfency  co-operation  have  merited  the 
permanent  support  of  4000  Agents. 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and 
reap  the  benefit  of 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


NEW  AGENCY  IN  BROOKLYN 


Many  Insurance  Men  on  Mayor  Mitch-  Delesdernies,  Ross  &  Van  Glahm  Rep- 
el’s  Committee  on  One  Thou-  resent  Phenix,  Union,  Teutonia, 

sand  Citizens  and  Detroit 


L.  &  L.  SCHEDULE 


Chief  Complaints  Against  it  of  Minor 
Nature — One  Relates  to  Exposure 
Charges 


Underwriters  who  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  testing  of  the  Lemmon  &  Lar- 
ter  Schedule  say  that  the  chief  criti¬ 
cisms  are  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  computations  necessary 
in  arriving  at  final  rates  and  in  chang¬ 
ing  individual  rates  to  meet  a  change 
in  classification  of  a  city  or  town. 

2.  Calculation  of  exposure  charges  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  should  be. 


Mayor  Mitchel,  of  New  York  City, 
has  appointed  a  national  defense  com¬ 
mittee  of  one  thousand  men  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  committees  appoint¬ 
ed  by  mayors  of  a  number  of  other 
cities.  Among  the  insurance  men  ap¬ 
pointed  are  the  following: 

Henry  Evans,  president  of  Continen¬ 
tal;  Elbridge  G.  Snow,  president  of 
Home;  Col.  A.  H.  Wray,  United  States 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Union; 
Charles  Lyman  Case,  United  States 
manager  of  the  London  Assurance; 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  New 
York  Life;  William  B.  Joyce,  president 
National  Surety  Co.;  Clarence  Axman, 
editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter; 
Charles  Jerome  Edwards,  general 
agent  Equitable  Life;  T.  R.  Fell,  gen¬ 
eral  agent  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life; 
Henry  W.  Marsh,  Marsh  &  McLennan; 
Perez  Huff,  Travelers;  F.  A.  Wallis, 
Fidelity  Mutual. 


Delesdernies,  Ross  &  Van  Glahm  is 
a  new  agency  in  Brooklyn,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  Phenix  of  Paris;  Union  of 
London;  Teutonia  of  Ohio;  and  Detroit 
F.  &  M. 

Mr.  Ross  is  the  son  of  F.  H.  Ross, 
a  New  York  agent.  Mr.  Van  Glahm  for¬ 
merly  ran  an  agency  of  hi3  own,  and 
Mr.  Delesdernies,  also  a  local  agent  at 
one  time,  has  more  recently  been  with 
Snyder  &  Co. 


CONTINGENT  COMMISSIONS 


Coming  in  Texas  Soon,  Underwriters 
Believe — Attitude  of  Insurance 
Commissioner  on  Subject 


DUTCHESS  INTERPRETATION 

The  practice  of  some  agents  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  in  insur¬ 
ing  farm  property  as  ordinary  dwell¬ 
ings  has  been  so  general  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  something  more  than  an  oversight. 


SUBROGATION 

In  reference  to  sprinklered  proper¬ 
ties,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  rule  of  the  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  calls  for  the 
advance  in  rate  only  when  the  compa¬ 
nies’  right  to  subrogation  was  waived, 
and  not  necessarily  when  the  assured 
had  relieved  the  third  party  from  lia¬ 
bility  without  such  release  being  clear¬ 
ly  indicated  in  the  policy  form. 


Another  conference  on  the  subject  of 
contingent  commissions  will  soon  be 
held  in  Texas  between  companies  and 
State  officials.  The  last  conference 
was  about  a  fortnight  ago.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  companies  are  now  willing 
that  the  profit-sharing  plan  be  given  a 
try-out  in  Texas,  where  there  is  no 
S.  E.  U.  A.  jurisdiction,  and  where  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  believes  that 
its  adoption  will  immediately  cut  down 
the  loss  ratio. 


INSPECT  COUNTRY  ESTATES 

Country  estates  along  the  Hudson 
River  are  being  inspected  by  the  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  New  York 
State. 


37-36  LIBERTY  STREET 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Telephone:  John  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

_  Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

3S-40  CLINTON  STREET  -  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  -  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 

BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
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THE  HOME’S  SPIRIT 

It  i«  Embodied  in  the  Personality  of  President  E.  G.  Snow 


President  E.  G.  Snow,  of  The  Home 
Insurance  Company,  presents  to  the 
understanding  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  almost  measureless  is  the 
value  of  personality  in  contributing  to 
the  advance  and  the  success  of  a  busi¬ 
ness.  To  the  observing  intimates  of 
Mr.  Snow  it  is  not  open  to  question 
that  his  personal  qualities  have  inspir¬ 
ed  the  loyalty,  -the  enthusiastic  “team 
work,”  the  almost  passionate  individ¬ 
ual  patriotism,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
Home  and  its  management  with  which 
the  company’3  large  staff  is  so  mani¬ 
festly  animated. 

That  such  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  of 
devotion  and  allegiance  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  serve  it 
should  accomplish  great  things  for  it 
was  and  is  inevitable.  The  personal 
regard  for  Mr.  Snow  felt  by  those  who 
are  under  his  leadership  is  something 
beyond  mere  liking  or  a  due  respect. 
Contact  with  him  inspires  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  own  adequacy,  a  broad¬ 
er  philosophy  and  wider  outlook,  a 
sense  of  being  a  necessary  and  appre¬ 
ciated  part  of  something  worth  while, 
as  well  as  a  comforting  self  assurance 


that  an  error  of  judgment,  not  due  to 
careless  inattention,  will  be  charitably 
regarded  as  a  failing  which  is  common 
to  all  humanity,  to  be  utilized  as  an 
item  of  experience. 

Mr.  Snow’s  accessibility,  his  cheery 
reflection  of  comradeship,  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  and  lively  appreciation, 
his  considerateness  and  his  large-heart¬ 
ed  humor  have  so  endeared  him  to 
those  who '  serve  under  him  that  they 
not  only  feel  possessed  by  zeal  and 
fervor  in  such  service,  but  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  serve  with  as  well  as 
under  him. 

The  Home’s  growth  and  progress 
have  been  notable,  its  prestige  is  every¬ 
where  recognized,  and  its  reputation 
is  high  inside,  as  it  is  outside,  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  its  associates.  That  its  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  wrought  by  what  is 
possibly  the  greatest  exemplification  of 
inside  co-operative  “team  work”  in  the 
business  is  understood  by  those  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  know,  who  also  realize  that 
the  personality  and  qualities  of  E.  G. 
Snow  are  the  source  and  inspiration  of 
this  invaluable  and  invincible  “Home” 
spirit. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


S.  R.  TAYLOR  HEADS  AGENCY 


City  Treasurer  of  Burlington,  to  Con¬ 
tinue  Representing  Companies  in 
Old  Insurance  Concern 


Shreve  R.  Taylor  will  continue  the 
agency  of  Joshua  Taylor  &  Son,  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  He  is  city  treasurer 
of  Burlington. 

The  agency  of  Joshua  Taylor  &  Son 
was  started  in  1875  by  the  late  Joshua 
Taylor,  who  was  educated  at  West 
Town  Friends’  School.  His  son  joined 
the  agency  in  1899.  The  late  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  was  a  prominent  man  in  his  section, 
being  president  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
Association,  a  director  in  the  local  loan 
and  building  association,  and  had  been 
treasurer  of  the  Burlington  Gas  Light 
Company. 


James  S.  Nugent,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
has  received  a  broker’s  license  from 
the  New  Jersey  Insurance  Department. 
A  man  to  be  reckoned  with  is  “Jim 
Nugent,”  being  what  the  political  boss 
of  the  State  calls  himself. 


M.  B.  McKee,  brother  of  Mark  Mc¬ 
Kee,  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Insurance  Federation  Executives,  is 
making  an  active  campaign  for  federa¬ 
tion  members  through  upper  New 
York  State. 


Praise  From  Australia 

Sydney,  Australia,  Oct.  13. 
Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter: — I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  you  herewith 
money  order  for  $4,  being  subscription 
for  one  year  for  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  find  many 
valuable  hints  and  illustrations  in  your 
journal,  especially  under  the  heading 
“Live  Hints  for  Business  Getters.”  I 
received  last  night  from  a  general 
agent  a  letter  containing  the  following: 

Your  letters  of  the  6th  and  7th 
inst.  duly  to  hand;  also  latest 
copy  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  eagerly  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  this  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  send 
it  so  regularly.  It  is  more  helpful 
than  you  possibly  think. 

So  you  will  observe  your  work  even 
ir.  Australia  is  appreciated.  Wishing 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  continued 
success.  GEORGE  SMITH. 


Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  fire  insurance 
on  the  Hartford  old  and  new  high 
schools  is  written  by  Hartford  com¬ 
panies. 


James  Marshall,  of  Willard  S.  Brown 
&  Co.,  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  even¬ 
ing  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Bare- 
bones  Alumni  Association  to-night. 


The  New  Jersey  Field  Club  has  post¬ 
poned  its  meeting  until  next  Tuesday. 


Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

Detroit  National  iFire 
dlosoraore  (Eo. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


Captures  Pittsburgh  Steel  Line 

After  spirited  competition  John  C. 
Kohne  &  Co.  have  again  captured  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  about 
$2,000,000.  It  was  formerly  written  at 
40  cents  annual.  Present  rate  is  80 
cents  for  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Brokers  Protest  on  Paid  Adjuster 

The  Fire  Brokers  Association  of  New 
York  took  a  hand  in  the  paid  adjuster 
controversy  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
when  it  presented  to  President  Shall- 
cross,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  a  protest  against  the 
employment  of  a  paid  adjuster. 

•  *  * 

Lawyer-Brokers — Broker-Lawyers 

Gerard  &  Smyth  are  lawyers  at  60 
Broadway.  They  are  also  insurance 
brokers  under  the  name  of  Smyth,  San¬ 
ford  &  Gerard,  on  another  floor,  same 
address.  As  lawyers,  they  are  their 
own  insurance  experts;  as  insurance 
men  they  are  their  own  lawyers. 

*  *  * 

Agent  Disobeying  Instructions 

In  “The  Fire  Loss  Adjuster”  appears 
an  interesting  digest  referring  to 
agents  who  disobey  instructions,  and 
reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Agent — Broker. 

lAgent  Disobeying  Instructions. 

If  the  positive  instructions  of  the 
company  to  the  agent  have  been  negli¬ 
gently  or  fraudulently  disregarded  by 
the  agent,  who  knew  he  had  no  author¬ 
ity  to  write  insurance  in  the  State,  he 
cannot  excuse  himself  by  pleading  his 
disability,  or  his  negligence  or  fraud. 

If  an  agent,  instructed  to  insure  prop¬ 
erty,  without  sufficient  excuse  neglects 
to  do  so,  or  to  notify  his  principal,  he 
will  be  liable,  if  loss  occurs,  for  the 
full  insurable  value  of  the  property, 
less  the  amount  of  the  premium  (citing 
Pash  vs.  Hamond,  4  Camp.,  344;  Per¬ 
kins  vs.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cow. 
(N.  Y.),  645;  Thorn  vs.  Deas,  4  Johns 
(N.  Y.),  84;  Schoenfeld  vs.  Fleisher,  73 
Ill,.  404;  Kaw  Brick  Co.  vs.  Hogsett, 
73  Mo.  App.,  433). 

Where  an  agent  was  instructed  by 
his  principal  to  cancel  a  policy,  but 
without  sufficient  reason  delayed,  and 
the  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  company  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
loss,  the  company  could  recover  tin 
amount  so  paid  from  the  agent  (citing 
Phoenix  Ins  .Co.  vs.  Frissell,  142  Mass., 
513;  8  N.  E„  348;  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
Sears  (C.  C.),  21  Fed.,  290;  Kraber  vs. 
Union  Ins.  Co.,  129;  Pa.,  8;  18  Att„ 
491). 

In  Continental  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Clark,  et 
al.,  126  Iowa,  274;  100  N.  W.,  524,  Chief 
Justice  Deemer,  pertinently  says:  “If 
the  defendants  fraudulently  and  negli¬ 
gently  issued  the  policy  against  the  ex¬ 
press  direction  of  their  principal,  and 
continuously  and  purposely  failed  to 
make  report  thereof,  and  plaintiff, 
through  this  fraud,  was  compelled  to 
pay  a  loss  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  avoided,  there  is  every  reason  for 
holding  them  liable,  not  only  for  the 
premium  they  should  have  exacted,  but 
also  for  the  full  amount  of  the  damages 
suffered  by  it  in  consequence  of  de¬ 
fendant’s  willful  wrong.”  (Citing  State 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Jamison,  79  la.,  245;  44  N. 
W.,  371;  Sun  Fire  Off.  vs.  Ementrout, 
11  Pa.  Co.  C.  R.,  21;  American  Central 


Ins.  Co.  vs.  H'agerty,  92  Hun,  26.  36;  N. 

Y.  Supp.,  558). 

The  principal  may  recover  such  dam¬ 
ages  as  he  can  show  he  has  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
agent. 

Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Seegers  (Ala.  S. 
C.).  68  So.,  902. 

*  *  * 

Feature  Corporation  Insurance 

The  new  firm  of  Peabody  &  Converse, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  features  corpora¬ 
tion  insurance.  Stephen  Peabody,  Jr., 
is  a  Yale  man  who  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Kirkland  &  Yardley,  Inc., 
and  James  V.  Converse  was  for  four  or 
five  years  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
Both  members  of  the  firm  are  young 
men  and  have  already  landed  several 
unusually  large  lines  in  the  country. 

*  *  * 

Join  New  York  Association. 

Several  out-of-town  brokers  have 
joined  the  Fire  Brokers’  Association  of 
New  York  as  non-resident  members. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  think  that  this  association  is 
going  to  become  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  business.  Certainly,  if 
the  leading  brokers  of  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cleveland  and  other  cities  join 
there  is  bound  to  arise  some  unusually 
interesting  situations.  No  action  has 
yet  been  taken  regarding  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  associate  members. 

*  *  * 

B.  C.  Fuller  Dead 

Bayard  Clarke  Fuller,  an  insurance 
broker,  and  former  Supervising  In¬ 
spector  of  Food  for  the  Department 
ot  Health,  died  this  week  at  the  Post 
Graduate  Hospital,  in  his  fifty-third 

year.  He  was  connected  with  E.  H. 
Betts  &  Co.  until  his  health  failed, 
eighteen  months  ago. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
and  was  a  son  of  the  late  William 

J  A.  Fuller,  manager  of  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont’s  Presidential  campaign.  He  en¬ 
tered  Yale  University  in  1880,  but  left 
college  to  go  to  California  to  enter  the 
mining  business.  Later  he  returned 
here  and  went  into  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a  member  of  the 
Tammany  Hall  General  Committee,  the 
Garden  City  Golf,  the  Apawamis,  the 
Underwriters’  and  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Clubs.  He  was  also  a  Mason  and 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Whist  Club.  His  wife  sur¬ 
vives  him. 

*  *  * 

i 

No  Plans  to  Reform  Business 

The  Brooklyn  Brokers’  Association 
has  started  off  its  new  business  year 
by  electing  a  strong  board  of  officers. 
There  are  no  plans  to  reform  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Albert  H.  Butler  was  the  unan¬ 
imous  choice  for  president.  The  new 
vice-president,  C.  Stewart  Cavanagh,  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cavanagh  & 
Kuhn,  which  represents  the  American 
Eagle,  Nord  Deutsche,  Sterling,  Pitts¬ 
burg  Underwriters,  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
and  the  Boston,  for  automobile  insur¬ 
ance.  Louis  Arnold  was  chosen  treas¬ 
urer  and  Richard  Cappertern  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  will  meet 
November  11  to  elect  a  chairman, 

*  *  * 

NORTH  BRANCH  IN  BAY  STATE 

The  North  Branch  has  been  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  Company  is  doing  a 
good,  conservative  business  and  is  well 
regarded  by  agents. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Legal  Standard  .  8,994,582.95 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  i,553,593-oi 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  .  3,501.249.48 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $16,049,425.44 

H.  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


November  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  WAIVER 

DEFINED  BY  COURT  DECISIONS 

W.  J.  Nichols,  of  North  British  &  Mer¬ 
cantile,  Addresses  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York 


Waldemar  J.  Nichols,  general  adjus¬ 
ter  for  the  North  British  &  Mercantile, 
spoke  to  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York  on  Tuesday  on  "The  Doctrine  of 
Waiver  and  Estoppel.”  his  address 
was  as  here  given  in  part: 

"One  can  not  go  far  in  any  walk  of 
mercantile  life  without  learning  of  the 
principles  of  law  that  oral  testimony 
is  inadmissible  to  contradict  the  terms 
of  a  written  contract.  This  is  referred 
to  by  the  authorities  as  The  Parol 
Evidence  Rule,’  parol  evidence,  as  thus 
used  meaning  ev  idence  based  on  oral 
tes'imony. 

The  Parol  Evider  ce  Rule 

“In  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a 
tribunal  as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  this  rule  should  apply  to  writ¬ 
ten  contracts  of  insurance  just  as  it 
applies  to  other  written  contracts. 

“We  are  told  that  at  one  time  in  the 
history  of  insurance,  its  contracts  hud 
the  protection  of  this  rule  but  to-day 
it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  know, 
until  the  matter  has  been  threshed  out 
by  the  courts  what  a  given  contract  of 
insurance  means. 

“The  interpretation  of  the  language 
contained  in  the  policy  may  be  a  per¬ 
fectly  simple  matter.  To  predict  the 
evidence  that  will  be  adduced  to  con¬ 
tradict  its  terms,  or  how  far  it  will  be 
accepted  by  a  jury,  is  a  hazardous  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Policy  Provision  Inadequate 

“Nobody  with  whom  I  have  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  professes  to  know  the  ex¬ 
act  course  of  the  line  between  danger 
of  and  safety  from  this  source.  The 
framers  o£  the  New  York  Standard 
Fire  Insurance  Policy,  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar,  probably  thought  that 
they  had  successfully  eliminated  there¬ 
from  every  element  of  this  sort  of  dan¬ 
ger,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  policy, 
they  inserted  the  general  anti-waiver 
clause.  Unfortunately,  the  hopes  of 
the  framers  of  the  policy  were  but  par¬ 
tially  realized.  This  may  have  been  be¬ 
cause  they  attempted  too  much.  The 
courts  seem  to  have  taken  the  view 
that  somewhere  must  reside  the  au¬ 
thority  to  conduct,  orally,  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  negotiations  with  the 
assured  relative  to  waiver,  so  that  in 
attempting  to  restrict  even  the  officers 
of  the  company  to  waiver  in  writing, 
they  made  the  clause  impossible  of  ap¬ 
plication.  Had  the  restriction  applied 
to  agents  only,  the  clause  might  have 
been  construed  as  intended. 

“All  but  a  negligible  percentage  ot 
the  losses  reported  are  adjusted  with 
no  thought  on  either  side  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  precaution  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  its  rights  by  waiver  or  estop¬ 
pel.  For  while  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  operates  nearly  always  to  the 
detriment  of  the  insurer,  in  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  it  may  operate  against  the  in¬ 
sured  as  well.  But  it  is  the  excep¬ 
tional  case  only  that  calls  for  caution 
in  this  respect  on  either  side.  How¬ 
ever.  such  a  case  is  sure  to  occur 
sooner  or  later  in  the  experience  of 
anyone  engaged  in  the  business  of  loss 
adjusting. 

Estoppel  in  Defense  of  Claim 

‘  There  is  an  overwhelming  prepon¬ 
derance  of  opinion  manifested  by  the 
courts  of  the  various  States  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  company  is  estopped  from 
asserting  in  defense  of  a  claim  under 
its  policy  any  fact  of  which  it  had 
knowledge  at  the  inception  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  preponderance  of  opinion 
is  based  chiefly  on  one  argument,  viz.: 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  assured 
to  deny  him  indemnity  for  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  of  facts,  existing  at  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  policy,  of  which  the  com¬ 
pany  at  that  time  had  knowledge.  This 
argument  is  put  in  different  ways  as, 
for  instance,  that  it  would  be  a  fraud 
on  the  insured  for  the  company  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  premium  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  could  be  no  recovery  under 


the  policy  in  the  event  of  a  loss;  or 
that  by  issuing  its  policy  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  certain  fact  the  company 
must  be  deemed  to  have  waived  de¬ 
fense  based  thereon.  But,  however 
stated,  this  argument  is,  in  theory,  per¬ 
suasive.  In  practice  it  probably  pro¬ 
motes  many  fold  more  injustice  than 
it  prevents.  This  i3  due  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  average  jury  will  be¬ 
lieve  the  statement  of  the  insured  that, 
in  applying  for  the  policy,  he  notified 
the  agent  of  the  fact,  even  though  his 
testimony  be  uncorroborated,  and  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the 
company’s  agent. 

“So  far  as  relates  to  matters  prior  to 
the  inception  of  the  policy,  a  decided 
majority  of  the  State  courts  have  de¬ 
clined  to  relax  their  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel,  continuing  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  whenever  a  jury  has  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  agent  of  the 
company  was  told  by  or  in  behalf  of 
the  insured  of  the  fact  set  up  by  the 
company  in  defense  of  the  policy  con¬ 
ditions. 

“It  has  been  contended  that  the  in¬ 
surer  is  estopped  from  asserting  a  de¬ 
fense  to  a  claim  under  its  policy,  be¬ 
cause  of  conditions  antedating  the  lat¬ 
ter  concerning  which  no  inquiry  was 
made  of  the  insured,  or  the  existence 
of  which  would  have  been  disclosed  by 
an  examination,  in  advance  of  the  is¬ 
sue  of  the  policy,  of  the  public  records. 
I  find  what  I  believe  to  be  a  proper 
statement  of  the  law  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  case  of  Wilcox  vs.  Continen¬ 
tal  Insurance  Company,  85  Wis.,  193. 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  for  loss 
by  fire  of  a  horse  covered  by  a  policy 
containing  the  usual  conditions  against 
other  insurance  and  chattel  mortgage. 
The  complaint  alleged,  in  addition  to 
the  loss  sustained,  the  issue  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  without  inquiry  as  to  title,  or  as  to 
other  insurance;  it  also  set  forth  the 
policy  conditions  above  referred  to,  and 
the  existence  at  the  inception  of  the 
policy  of  the  other  insurance  and  the 
chattel  mortgage.  The  company  de¬ 
murred  to  the  petition  and  the  court 
sustained  the  demurrer. 

Effect  of  Knowledge  of  Risk 

“Of  the  conditions  arising  during  the 
period  from  the  inception  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  happening  of  the  loss  that 
may  possibly  invoke  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel,  I  recall  but  four.  Those  that 
I  have  in  mind  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Mere  acquirement  by  the  agent 
of  knowledge  of  a  violation  of  a  policy 
condition.  As  to  this,  a  few  jurisdic¬ 
tions  have  held  that  if  such  knowledge 
comes  to  an  agent  it  becomes  the  com¬ 
pany’s  duty  to  cancel  the  policy;  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  which  the  company  is  held 
to  be  estopped  from  setting  up  the  vio¬ 
lation.  Happily  these  jurisdictions  are 
considerably  removed  from  the  field 
within  which  those  present  are  likely 
to  be  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  a  loss  adjustment.  I  am  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Massachusetts,  and  those  of  the 
New  England  States  whose  policies  are 
patterned  after  the  New  York  Stand¬ 
ard  Policy,  this  extreme  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  need 
not  be  feared. 

“2.  Collection  of  the  premium  by  an 
agent  with  knowledge  of  a  violation. 
This  would  be  held  by  all  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  State  courts  to  invoke  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  estoppel  on  the  theory  that  the 
company  would  not  accept  the  premi¬ 
um  on  a  policy  which  had  been  void 
from  its  inception,  except  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  treating  it  thereafter  as  a 
valid  contract,  so  far  as  its  validity 
depended  on  the  facts  of  which  it  had 
knowledge. 

“3.  Notice  of  cancellation,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  lines  51  to  55  inclusive  of 
the  policy,  whereby  the  policy  is  to 
cease  and  determine  at  the  expiration 
of  five  days  from  receipt  by  the  as¬ 
sured  of  the  cancellation  notice.  It 
seems  inevitable  that  from  the  time  of 
the  service  of  the  cancellation  notice 
to  the  expiration  of  the  five  days,  the 
policy  is  declared  by  the  company  to 
be  valid,  so  far  as  it  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts.  For,  if  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  reason  of  a  policy  violation, 


were  exempt  from  liability,  there 
would  be  no  reason  in  its  parting  wltli 
unearned  premium  which  it  could  safe¬ 
ly  earn  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
withholding  cancellation  notice. 

“4.  The  only  other  circumstance 
raising  the  question  of  estoppel  that 
now  occurs  to  me  as  relating  to  this 
period  in  the  life  of  the  policy,  is  the 
knowledge  by  the  agent  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  an  endorsement  on 
the  policy  or  a  correction  thereof  in 
writing. 

Promise  to  Pay  Loss 

“Many  a  company  representative  has 
been  astonished  and  grieved  at  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  plaintiff’s  testimony  in  a 
suit  brought  to  recover  a  loss  that, 
whereas  he  had  supposed  that  he  was 
merely  agreeing  with  the  insured  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  loss,  he  had  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  adjusted  the  loss  and 
made  a  definite  promise  that  the  loss 
would  be  paid.  However  far  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  jury  in  this  respect  may  be 
from  the  truth,  the  finding  governs. 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 


Assets...... . . $1,843,585.14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  7*3,432.70 


United  States  Branch 
92  William  Street,  New  York 


"An  ascertainment  of  the  loss, 
coupled  with  a  promise  to  pay,  is,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud,  a  settlement  of 
all  questions  arising  under  the  policy, 
the  only  portion  of  which  then  remain¬ 
ing  effective  being  the  conditions,  if 
any,  as  to  time  and  mode  of  payment; 
for  I  take  it  that  a  promise  to  pay, 
without  any  stipulation,  means  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
policy,  whether  known  to  the  company 
at  the  time  of  the  promise  or  not.  It 
is  also  a  waiver  of  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  insured  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  policy  relat¬ 
ing  to  matters  subsequent  to  a  loss, 
including  the  requirement  of  proof  of 
loss  a3  well  as  others.” 


FALL  MEETING  OF  ROUND  TABLE 

L.  R.  Hoff,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  will 
speak  on  asbestos  at  the  first  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Round  Table  Order  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York  to  be 
held  in  the  Library  on  December  7. 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assurance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1834 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  187* 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


ENGLAND 

RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 

United  States  Manager 


W,  B,  MEIKLE,  VIce-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E.  O.  IRWIN.  President  _____  T.  H.  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President 
r,  “It  <£v,y£$ri„GUE8'  Sec.  and  Treas. 

 R*  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas. 


1H17 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pitt.burgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


The  “YORKSHIRE’' 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 
Established  1824 

is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 
FRANK  A  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Cb„  U.  S.  Trustee.  52  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAROLINA-VIRGINIA  DERaRTM^JT,  Harry  R.  Busb,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hopkins.  Managers,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Louisiana  A,  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


INCORPORATED  1720 


Royal  Exchange  Assurance 


LONDON 
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CUNNINGHAM’S  LATEST 


"ADJUSTING  GRAIN  LOSSES 


By  William  Sexton 


The  policy  oa  grain  crop  covers  on 
grain  only,  “an  equal  amount  on  each 
acre  or  the  product  thereof;  but  does 
not  cover  straw  or  stubble.” 

This  form  “an  equal  amount  on  each 
acre  or  product  thereof”  is  an  “aver¬ 
age  clause,”  which  prevents  a  policy 
written  for  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  a 
thousand  acre  crop  from  covering  any 
of  the  quarters  or  less,  included  in  the 
area  of  the  field  described  in  the  pol¬ 
icy.  Grain  fields  are  seldom  total 
losses. 

The  interests  insured  are  the  “whole 
crop  owner,”  the  land  owner,  the 
renter. 

The  “whole  crop  owner”  owns  the 
land  or  pays  cash  rent. 

The  land  owner  lets  the  land  to  the 
renter  for  part  of  crop  1/i,  1-3  or  y2 
of  crop,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  renter  farms  the  land  on  shares, 
paying  ^4,  1-3  or  y2  of  crop,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  renting  on  shares  usually  pro¬ 
vides  for  delivery  of  the  grain  by  the 
renter  in  the  nearest  warehouse. 

The  interests  are  insured  when  the 
crop  is  in  the  milk,  on  a  basis  valua¬ 
tion  of  estimated  price  in  nearest  ware¬ 
house  when  harvested;  from  which  de¬ 
ductions  are  made  for  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing  and  placing  in  the  warehouse. 

Estimates 

Estimated  product  per  acre,  1,800 
lbs.  at  lc.  per  lb.  in  warehouse. $18.00 
Deduct  cutting  and  thresh¬ 
ing  per  acre,  say . $2.00 

Deduct  14  sacks  at  9c. 

each  .  1.26 

.  Deduct  hauling  to  ware¬ 
house,  say  60c.  per  ton.  .54 

Total  deductions  .  $3.80 

Value  per  ton  in  the  field . $14.20 

Deduct  for  margin  of  safety  % . .  3.55 

i  '  - 

Insurable  value  per  acre  of  whole 

crop  . $10.65 

The  above  estimates  of  product  per 
acre  and  value  per  pound  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  used  in  the  formula,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  that  the  crop  should  carry. 

In  adjusting  the  loss  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  product  per  acre,  and  the  price  per 
pound  on  board  of  cars  at  nearest  ware¬ 
house,  must  be  used  in  the  formula, 
with  a  further  deduction  of,  say,  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  for  storage  and 
loading  on  cars. 

If  Crops  Burned  in  the  Field 

If  the  crop  is  burned  in  the  field  the 
deductions  from  price  in  warehouse  for 
cutting  and  threshing  might  be  one 
dollar  instead  of  two  dollars.  This 
depends  on  local  custom. 

The  land  owner’s  interest, 
where  he  lets  the  land  on  share 
is  figured  on  the  above  esti¬ 
mate  of  yield  and  price  of  per 

acre  . $18.00 

For  rent  one-third  in  the 

warehouse  . $6.00 

Less  one-fourth  for  safety..  1.50 

Land  owner’s  insurable  in¬ 
terest  per  acre .  $4.50 

The  land  owner’s  interest  in  the  crop 
is  -13  in  sacks  in  warehouse  without 
any  expense  of  harvesting  or  hauling. 
The  renter’s  interest,  where  he 
gets  the  land  for  1-3  of  the  crop 
in  warehouse,  is  figured  on  the 
above  estimate  of  yield  and 

price  per  acre . $18.00 

Less  one-third  for  rent .  6.00 

Value  of  two-thirds  of  crop  in 

warehouse  per  acre . $12.00 

Less  harvesting  and  putting  in 


Less  one-fourth  for  safety. 


Former  President  of  Glens  Falls  Con¬ 
tributes  More  Scintillating 
Sayings 


warehouse  (cost  of  whole  crop)  3.80 


$8.20 

2.05 


Insure  renter  for  (per  acre) .  $6.15 

Harvested  or  Ripened  Grain 

The  losses  on  harvested  or  on  the 
ripened  grain  are  adjusted  on  the  actu¬ 
al  yield  as  shown  by  threshers’  ac¬ 
count,  burned  stubble  or  adjacent  or 
adjoining  crop,  and  price  on  cars;  de¬ 
ductions  being  made,  for  the  warehouse 
and  loading  charges,  from  the  interest 
oi  each  party.  The  renter  pays  all 
charges  until  the  grain  is  in  the  ware¬ 
house. 

When  the  yield  per  acre  and  the 
value  per  100  lbs.  on  cars  is  agreed 
upon,  the  burned  area  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  surveyor,  or  the  adjuster  can 
do  it  by  tying  a  cloth  to  a  buggy  wheel, 
measuring  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  and  counting  the  revolutions, 
getting  the  sides  of  the  various  an¬ 
gles  and  ascertaining  the  number  of 
square  feet  burned  over,  which  divided 
by  43560  gives  the  number  of  acres. 
This  will  do  where  the  land  is  level; 
and  as  farmers  are  well  posted  on 
measuring  by  rods,  money  and  time 
may  be  saved. 

A  Quarter  Section  Adjustment. 

A  quarter  section  of  land  is  a  half- 
mile  square,  contains  160  acres,  and  is 
160  rods  square.  A  rod  wide  and  160 
rods  long  is  an  acre;  2  rods  wide  and 
80  rods  long  is  an  acre;  4  rods  wide 
and  40  rods  long  is  an  acre,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

The  insured  may  claim  to  have  lost 
160  acres,  his  whole  %  section,  when 
the  loss  is  total;  but  inquiry  may  show 
Drat  the  quarter  section  was  short  a 
few  acres  because  of  its  location  south 
oi  a  standard  line,  or  because  of  lost 
ground  or  for  first  cut  inside  of  fences, 
or  the  barn,  the  dwellings,  or  the  gar¬ 
den.  These  are  little  things,  but  all 
adjusting  is  made  up  of  little  things; 
the  small  errors  sink  the  companies, 
like  small  leaks  sink  big  ships. 


PROTECTION  FROM  ZEPPELINS 


THECOMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


CLASS  HOLDS  FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  of  Harrison  Law’s 
fire  insurance  class  was  held  last  night 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Fire  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Thirty  members  attended. 

An  entirely  new  plan  of  instruction 
is  being  given  to  this  class  by  using 
a  chart  of  a  composite  city  block  which 
embraces  the  use  of  the  principal 
schedules  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange.  Scale  drawing  is  also 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  business 
taught  to  this  class. 


New  Hampshire- 


f  3,303, 5 

/  3.367,0 


972,327.26  \ 

I.OQ3, 25S.Q3  \ 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.140.07 


4.310,  836  19 


4. 900.404. 12 


4.861.149  81 


5.I9Q.OI7.46 


5.953.  270.  70 


5,728.  809.34 


6.097.  887.  20 


6,250,  526.89 


6,350,079.09 


1. 252. 267.06 


1.257.  058.25 


1.322.978.14 


1/608.681. 54 


1.510.004.23 


1.576.330.  82 


1,654.  604.81 


1,700,  76  I  .  60 


1,703.433.  67 


1,725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. 200.713.78 


$375,  the  rate  for  which  is  37  cents. 
This  insurance  will  be  carried  on 
through  the  Post  Offices,  which  will 
collect  the  premiums  and  pay  the 
losses. 


The  latest  batch  of  epigrams  from  the 
pen  of  Colonel  J.  L.  Cunningham,  the 
Sage  of  Glens  Falls,  in  part  follow: 

It  isn’t  always  so  much  that  there 
are  too  many  men  for  the  jobs  as  too 
much  work  in  the  jobs. 

“I  would  like,”  said  a  western  clergy¬ 
man,  “to  insure  my  sermons  against 
tornado;  they  have  been  written  against 
fire.” 

It  was  recommended  in  favor  of  a 
night  watchman  seeking  employment 
that  “the  least  little  noise  wakes  him 
up.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  head  failure  is 
not  so  fatal  as  heart  failure. 

For  standing  upright  and  lying  on  its 
face  at  the  same  time,  a  tombstone  has 
no  competition. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah’s  illustration  of 
the  failure  of  the  wicked  in  their  plans 
for  rest  and  comfort  has  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  some  insurance  schemers:  “For 
the  bed  is  shorter  than  a  man  can 
stretch  himself  on  it;  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  narrower  than  he  can  wrap  him¬ 
self  in  it.” 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  completed  an  •  examination  of 
the  five  E.  E.  Hall  Lloyds;  has  started 
an  examination  of  the  Northern  Assur¬ 
ance;  is  well  along  in  its  examination 
of  the  Mercantile  of  America;  and  will 
start  an  examination  of  the  Aachen  & 
Munich. 


W.  R.  McCloud,  New  York  State 
special  agent  of  the  Dubuque  F.  &  M., 
migrated  from  his  headquarters  at 
Syracuse  long  enough  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  insurance  interests  in  Man¬ 
hattan  last  week. 


J.  Townsend  Lansing  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Albany  Insurance 
Co.  He  was  vice-president. 


British  Government  Arranges  to  In¬ 
sure  Small  Property  Holders 
Through  the  Post  Offices 


A  payment  of  twelve  cents  to  the 
British  Government  will  insure  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  value  of  $125  for  one  year 
against  damage  resulting  directly  or 
indirectly  from  bombardment  from  air¬ 
craft.  The  maximum  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  insurable  by  this  arrangement  is 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 

HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


'  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America'' 


CASH7CAPITALV-  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


*A  Chapter  in  Mr.  Sexton’s  Book,  Published 
by  Pacific  Coast  Review. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . 9  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,060.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,260.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


Total  . 91,814,027.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SO  H  HER,  75  WUUans  St. 

New  York  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . 9 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Llabllitiea  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . 9877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22.200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


38,278.41 

244.003.01 

18.040.28 

8.150.78 


Snrplns  to  Policyholders  . 91. 303,843 .32 

Total  . 91,014,027.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remen  St. 
Brooklyn,  M.  Y. . 


November  19,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


PAPER  TO  DISCUSS  LOSSES 

THRASHER  HALL’S  MAGAZINE 

Begins  Series  of  Articles  Telling 

Agents  His  Experiences  in 
Adjustments 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Editor  Thrasher  Hall,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,'  the  first  number  of  his  monthly 
paper  “The  Fire  Loss  Adjuster,”  which 
is  not  only  brim  full  of  interesting 
points  for  insurance  adjusters  and  law¬ 
yers,  but  for  agents  as  well.  In  this 
issue  Mr.  Hall  begins  a  department  un¬ 
der  the  caption  “Adjustment  of  Losses 
From  the  School  of  Experience.”  it 
takes  the  policy  requirements  from  the 
happening  of  the  fire  and  follows  up 
all  steps  necessary  in  the  preparation 
and  adjustment  of  the  claim  until  it  is 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  payment  of 
the  loss. 

Assured’s  Duty  to  Save  Property 
Mr.  Hall  begins  by  telling  of  the  as¬ 
sured’s  duty  to  save  property. 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  policies 
require  the  insured  to  use  his  best  en¬ 
deavors  at  and  after  the  fire  to  save 
and  protect  the  property.  But  such  a 
clause  does  not  Impose  upon  the  as¬ 
sured  any  duty  beyond  what  honesty, 
decency  and  the  law  requires  of  him 
if  he  is  to  make  a  claim  against  an  in 
surance  company  to  recover  a  loss 
which  he  has  in  no  manner  tried  to 
prevent.  (Cincinnati  M.  Ins.  Co  vs 
May,  20  Ohio,  211.) 

It  seems,  however,  that  he  is  barred 
from  collecting  not  all  his  loss,  but 
merely  that  part  of  it  which  was  caused 
by  his  neglect  to  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  save.  (Wolters  vs.  Western 
Assur.  Co.,  95  Wis.,  265;  70  N.  W.,  62; 
German  Am.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Brown,  75 
Ark.,  251;  87  S.  W„  135  and  a  West 
Virginia  case  is  to  the  same  effect.) 
And  as  this  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a 
jury,  you  had  better  have  a  clear  and 
flagrant  case  of  negligence  before  you 
attempt  to  make  a  legal  fight  to  evade 
liability. 

The  insurance  company  is  not  only 
bound  to  pay  a  loss  caused  by  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  assured’s  wife,  his  son 
or  his  servants,  but  also  for  his  own 
negligence,  provided,  however,  there 
be  no  fraud  upon  his  part.  In  fact,  if 
there  be  no  fraud  upon  his  part  it  has 
been  held  that  the  company  is  liable 
for  the  intentional  burning  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  by  either  his  wife  or  his  son.  And 
if  the  insured  while  insane  burns  the 
property,  this  will  not  relieve  the  com¬ 
pany  from  liability. 

Subrogation  of  Assured’s  Claim  Against 
Wrongdoer 

While  what  has  just  been  said  is 
true,  it  is  because  of  the  contract  of 
insurance,  which  the  courts  have  con¬ 
strued  to  cover  all  such  losses.  But  if 
the  policy  be  issued  to  A,  and  the  loss 
is  caused  to  A’s  property  by  the  wrong¬ 
ful  or  negligent  acts  of  B,  his  wife,  his 
son  or  his  servant  (and  by  servant  is 
here  meant  not  necessarily  a  menial, 
but  any  one  in  another’s  employ,  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  employment), 
then  and  in  that  case  B  will  be  held 
liable  to  A  for  his  loss.  And  if  B  while 
insane  burns  the  property  of  A,  his 
estate  will  be  held  liable  to  A  for  any 
loss  caused  by  such  fire.  The  insur¬ 
ance  company  will,  upon  payment  of 
A’s  loss,  be  subrogated  to  his  rights 
against  B.  This  is  so  whether  the  pol¬ 
icy  provides  for  subrogation  or  not. 

lAs  to  how  far  B’s  wrongful  act  in 
causing  a  fire  will  extend,  the  author  is 
not  prepared  to  say.  In  New  York  it 
has  been  held  that  it  only  extends  to 
the  owner  of  property  abutting  his 
own;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  fire  negligent¬ 
ly  set  by  B  spreads  to  the  adjoining 
property  of  A  and  thence  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  C,  B  is  liable  to  A,  but  not  to 
C,  and  that  is  still  the  doctrine  in  New 
York,  and  it  may  be  elsewhere. 

What  Constitutes  a  Fire 
Most  of  the  cases  follow  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  leading  cases,  i.  e., 
the  English  case  of  Austin  vs.  Drewe, 
reported  6  Taunt,  436,  4  Camb.,  360 


and  1  Bennet,  102,  or  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  case  of  Scripture  vs.  Lowell,  10 
Cush.  (Mass.),  356,  3  Bennett,  429. 

The  English  case  holds  that  damage 
done  by  heat,  soot  and  smoke  of  the 
usual  fires  employed  for  refining,  being 
increased  by  the  mismanagement  of 
the  insured  or  his  servants,  who  inad¬ 
vertently  kept  the  dampers  of  their 
chimneys  closed  was  not  a  fire  loss  for 
which  the  insurer  was  liable. 

In  the  Massachusetts  case  the  court 
held  a  loss  caused  by  a  boy  lighting  a 
match  and  setting  fire  to  gun  powder 
causing  it  to  explode  and  blow  up  a 
house,  was  a  fire  loss  for  which  the  in¬ 
surer  was  liable. 

It  has  accordingly  been  held  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
a  burning  gas  jet,  a  lighted  match,  a 
lighted  lamp  or  a  spark  is  not  a  fire 
within  the  meaning  of  a  fire  insurance 
policy  and,  therefore,  the  insurer  is  not 
liable  for  a  loss  caused  by  dynamite, 
gas  or  other  explosive  substance  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  it.  Iowa  also  held 
to  the  same  effect  in  a  case  where  a 
plate  glass  insurance  company  exempt¬ 
ed  itself  from  a  fire  loss,  but  held  to 
the  contrary  under  a  fire  policy,  in 
which  case  its  supreme  court  took  the 
same  view  of  the  case  as  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  court  did  in  the  Scripture  vs. 
Lowell  case.  Missouri  also  holds  with 
Massachusetts.  In  most,  if  not  all  of 
these  cases,  both  the  English  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  cases  are  discussed  and  ap¬ 
proved  or  disapproved  according  to  the 
views  of  the  judges. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  one’s  servant 
had  negligently  burned  a  lot  of  paper, 
rubbish  and  cannel  coal  (none  of  them 
intended  for  such  use)  in  the  furnace 
used  for  heating  the  premises,  it  was 
held  that  such  a  fire  was  not  a  friendly 
fire,  and  that  smoke  and  soot  escaping 
from  such  fire  in  the  furnace  caused  a 
loss  for  which  the  insurance  company 
was  liable. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  smoke 
and  soot  from  a  lamp  caused  a  loss,  it 
was  one  for  which  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  was  liable.  But  in  Pennsylvania 
that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to 
determine  whether  the  fire  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  lamp  as  intended  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  escaped  and  caused  the  loss. 

In  France  it  was  held  where  one  ac¬ 
cidentally  dropped  jewelry  in  a  fire  of 
a  fire  place  it  was  a  loss  for  which  the 
insurance  company  was  liable. 

Exempted  Losses 

Under  this  head  are  losses  caused  by 
military  or  usurped  powers,  explosion, 
fall  of  building,  mobs,  theft  at  and  af¬ 
ter  fire,  etc. 

An  insurance  company  may  exempt 
itself  from  any  kind  of  loss.  So  a 
loss  from  any  of  these  causes  from 
which  the  company  exempts  itself  is 
not  within  the  protection  of  the  policy. 
The  great  difficulty  in  most  of  these 
losses  being  to  prove  they  occurred 
from  the  cause  from  which  the  com¬ 
pany  exempts  itself  from  liability. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


RUSE  OF  AN  AGENT 


Pencil  and  Ruler  Bribes  Children  To 
Give  Expiration  Dates  of 
Policies 


The  Hartford  calls  attention  to  an 
agent  who  has  set  other  agents  in  his 
town  by  the  ears  through  issuing  the 
following  circular  to  school  children, 
who  soon  crowded  his  office,  ready  to 
win  the  pencil  and  ruler: 

A  Free  Pencil  and  Ruler 

For  Every  School  Boy  and 
School  Girl 

Have  your  father  or  mother  fill 
in  the  following  questions  and 
bring  to  my  office  and  receive  a 
pencil  and  ruler  free,  regardless  of 
how  many  children  in  the  family. 

Do  you  carry  fire  insurance?... 

If  not  would  you  care  to  have  us 
quote  you  prices?  . . 

When  does  the  fire  insurance  you 
now  have  expire?  . . 

Do  you  own  the  house  you  are 
now  living  in  or  do  you  rent? . 

Would  you  consider  buying  your 
own  home  if  the  terms  are  arranged 
to  suit  you?  . 

Name  . . 

Address  . . . 

When  in  need  of  insurance  or 

real  estate  see  H. — before  closing  a 
deal. 


LIGHTNING  REPORT 


EXPLOSION  INSURANCE 

Although  a  large  number  of  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  writing  explosion  insurance 
the  lines  are  constantly  increasing  in 
number,  and  underwriters  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  class  with  the  keenest  interest. 
The  risk  is  considerable  as  there  has 
not  been  a  large  enough  volume  of  pre¬ 
mium  to  pay  for  a  heavy  loss.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  has  not  been  a  loss  of  con¬ 
sequence  since  the  group  companies 
began  writing  the  special  explosion 
policy  adopted  a  few  months  ago. 


WHAT  IS  A  HAZARD? 


Everybody  in  fire  underwriting  is 
supposed  to  know  a  hazard,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  identify  as  appears  on 
the  surface.  The  actuarial  bureau  of  the 
National  Board  has  found  the  question 
“What  is  a  Hazard,”  one  of  the  most 
interesting  with  which  it  has  to  deal, 
caused  by  conflicting  loss  reports  sent 
in  by  companies  on  the  same  risk,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  there  are  numerous  oc¬ 
cupancies. 


1fire| 

©rrntan  American 

3fnsuranrf  dlompang 
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STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.1915 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

10,456,7  I  O 

NET  SURPLUS 

9.033.9  I  3 

ASSETS 

21,490,623 


John  C.  Paige  Co. 

INSURANCE 

65  Kilby  St.  Boston,  M  ass. 


H.  KRAMER 

ADJUSTER 

FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City 


New  Document  Issued  By  United 
States  Government — Hods  Protect 
Property,  Investigation  Proves 


AIDS  ACTUARIAL  BUREAU 


The  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  has  just  issued  a 
report  of  a  survey  of  statistical  data 
relating  to  life  and  property  hazards 
from  lightning,  and  also  of  existing 
methods  of  protection  against  light¬ 
ning.  The  field  covered  does  not  in¬ 
clude  electrical  power  and  signal  sys¬ 
tems,  but  does  include  buildings  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  precautions  to  be  observed 
by  persons  in  thunderstorms,  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  in  regard  to 
lightning. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigation  is 
to  show  by  means  of  reliable  statistics 
that  the  lightning  rod,  when  properly 
installed,  is  a  trustworthy  means  of 
protecting  property  against  lightning. 

PROOF  OF  FIRE  LOSS 

Where  insured  furnished,  within  60 
days  after  the  fire,  proof  of  loss  show¬ 
ing  that  the  building  and  contents 
were  totally  destroyed,  and  that  there 
was  no  damaged  or  undamaged  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  an  inventory  could  be 
made,  it  was  sufficient,  though  the  pol¬ 
icy  required  insured  to  “separate  the 
damaged  and  undamaged  personal 
property,  put  it  into  the  best  possible 
order,  make  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  same,  stating  the  quality  and  cost 
of  each  article  and  the  amount  claimed 
therein”;  and  it  was  immaterial  that 
insured,  on  demand,  after  expiration  of 
the  time  limit,  furnished  an  inventory 
of  the  lost  articles.  (Weisberger  vs. 
Western  Reserve  Ins.  Co.,  95  A.,  402.) 


New  York  Insurance  Department  Cir¬ 
cularizes  Companies  to  Send  in 
Their  Loss  Experiences 


The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  sent  a  circular  to  a  number 
of  non-board  companies  and  to  mutu¬ 
als,  asking  them  to  co-operate  with  the 
Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National 
Board.  While  some  mutuals  and  non¬ 
board  companies  have  been  doing  this 
the  Department  thinks  that  the  move¬ 
ment  should  be  unanimous.  As  under¬ 
writers  know,  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  plans  of  the  National 
Board’s  Actuarial  Bureau. 

There  are  two  hundred  companies 
reporting  to  the  Bureau,  and  4,500 
cards  daily  are  received. 


E.  A.  LAW  DEAD 

The  death  of  Edgar  A.  Law,  president 
of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Phila 
delphia,  removes  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  figures  in  the  Middle  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Law  was  53  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  County  Fire  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


SUMMER  HOTELS 

Two  summer  hotels  were  destroyed 
during  the  last  ten  days,  one  in  tht 
Delaware  Water  Gap  section;  the  othei 
in  the  Adirondacks. 


There  are  40,000  agency  licenses  ir 
Michigan. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 
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.  'D  RD  POLICY  CONTRASTS 


PREPARED  BY  COUNSEL  AFFELD 


How  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina  Contracts  Differ — 
Digest  Also  Written 


Francis  O.  Affeld,  a  New  York  insur¬ 
ance  lawyer,  has  prepared  an  index  to 
the  new  Pennsylvania  fire  policy;  also, 
a  brief  resume  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  standard  forms.  The  resume 
follows: 

Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  haye  prescribed  new  standard  fire  pol¬ 
icies  for  use  after  the  close  of  1915.  These 
forms  are  practically  the  same  as  the  form 
approved  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Commissioners  and  that  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  alignment  in  these 
new  standard  policies  is  not  the  same  through¬ 
out. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  New 
York  standard  and  the  new  form  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  for  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  are  as  follows: 

The  clause  in  the  New  York  policy  (lines 
8-9)  that  the  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  insured  in  the  property  be  not  truly 
stated  is  omitted  from  the  new  forms,  the 
clauses  relating  to  misrepresentation  and  sole 
ownership  no  doubt  being  deemed  sufficieM 
protection. 

The  New  York  form  provides  (lines  11-30) 
that  the  policy  shall  be  void,  unless  endorse¬ 
ment  is  made,  if  there  be  other  insurance;  if 
a  manufacturing  establishment  be  operated 
later  than  ten  o’clock,  or  ceases  operation  more 
than  ten  days;  if  the  hazard  be  increased;  if 
mechanics  be  employed  for  more  than  fifteen 
days;  if  there  be  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
property;  if  illuminating  gas  or  vapor  be  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  described  building  or  adjacent 
thereto  for  use  therein;  or  if  (any  usage  or  cus¬ 
tom  of  trade  or  manufacture  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding)  there  be  keot,  used,  or  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  above  described  premises,  ben¬ 
zine,  benzole,  dynamite,  ether,  fireworks,  gaso¬ 
line,  greek  fire,  gunpowder  exceeding  twenty- 
five  pounds  in  quantity,  naphtha,  nitro-glyc- 
erine  or  other  explosives,  phosphorus,  or  petro¬ 
leum  or  any  of  its  products  of  greater  in¬ 
flammability  than  kerosene  oil  of  the  United 
States  standard,  (which  last  may  be  used  for 
lights  and  kept  for  sale  according  to  law  but 
in  auantities  not  exceeding  five  barrels,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  drawn  and  lamps  filled  by  day¬ 
light  or  at  a  distance  not  less  than  ten  feet 
from  artificial  light);  or  if  the  described  build¬ 
ing  is  vacant  or  unoccupied  for  more  than  ten 
days.  The  new  standard  forms  provide  Clines 
*e-e6)  that  the  comoany  shall  not.  be  liable 
while  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  exist, 
and  omit  the  words  which  are  in  heavy  type. 

The  New  York  Policy  provides  (lines  30-41) 
that  the  company  shall  not  be  liable,  unless 
liability  is  specifically  assumed,  for  loss  to 
awnings,  bullion  casts,  curiosit'es,  drawings, 
dies,  implements,  jewels,  manuscripts,  medals, 
models,  patterns,  pictures,  scientific  apparatus, 
signs,  store  or  office  furniture  or  fixtures, 
sculpture,  tools,  or  property  held  on  storage  or 
for  repairs.  In  the  new  forms  the  words  in 
he^vy  tvoe  are  omitted. 

The  following  clauses  in  the  New  York  pol 
iev  are  omitted  from  the  new  forms: 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable 
“for  any  greater  proportion  of  the  value 
of  plate  glass,  frescoes  and  decorations, 
than  that  which  this  policy  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  insurance  on  the  building  de 
scribed.”  Line  43. 

“Tf  an  application,  survey,  plan  or  de 
scription  of  property  be  referred  to  in 
this  policy  it  shall  be  a  part  of  this 
contract  and  a  warranty  by  the  as 
sured.”  Line  45. 

“In  any  matter  relating  to  this  insur 
ance  no  person,  unless  dulv  authorized 
in  writing,  shall  bo  deemed  the  agent 
of  this  company.”  Line  47. 

“This  poliev  mav  by  a  renewal  be 
continued  under  the  original  stipula¬ 
tions  in  consideration  of  premium  for 
the  renewed  term,  provided  that  any  in 
crease  of  hazard  must  be  made  known 
to  this  company  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
newal,  or  this  policy  shall  be  void.” 
Line  49- 

The  cancellation  clause  in  the  New  York 
form  is  perfectly  explicit  and  provides  (line 
si)  for  a  cancellation  by  a  five  days*  notice 
(oral  or  written),  but  some  of  the  courts,  no¬ 
tably  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
so  construed  this  clause  that  a  return  of  the 
pro  rata  premium  must  accompany  the  notice 
in  order  to  effect  a  valid  cancellation.  The 
new  forms  provide  (lines  04-08)  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  cancel  on  five  days’  written  notice 
with  or  without  a  tender  of  the  unearned  pre¬ 
mium.  thus  putting  Pennsylvania  in  line  with 
the  New  Jersey,  the  Canadian  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  decisions. 

The  New  York  poliev  provides  (lines  56-50) 
that  the  application  of  the  policy  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  morto-ao-ee  or  others  having  an  in¬ 
terest  in  th*  subiect  of  insurance  mav  be 
provided  for  bv  a  rider.  The  mortgagee  clause 
or  ride^  being  silent  as  to  the  application  of 
many  of  the  policy  conditions  to  mortgagee 
interests,  the  courts  have  been  slow  to  ap¬ 
ply  such  conditions  to  a  mortgagee.  Tn  New 
York,  for  example,  it  has  heer>  hold  that  a 
mortgagee  not  file  a  proof  of  loss  and 

omild  sue  '■  t^in  the  statutory  six  years  neriofl 
The  new  U-nu  provide  (lines  to8-t?c)  that  the 
mortga mu«*  receive  ten  days’  written  no¬ 
tice  of  -- •'re,,*'t5on.  must  file  proof  of  loss 
with  -  ■•••».  davs  af»er  the  assured’s  failure 

to  do  o.  p-d  shall  he  subiect  to  the  noliev 
conditio-  relating  to  appraisal,  time  of  pav* 
ment  and  of  bringing  suit.  They  provide  for 


subrogation  to  the  extent  of  a  mortgagee’s 
right  of  recovery  in  the  event  that  it  is 
claimed  that  the  company  is  not  liable  to 
the  mortgagor  or  owner,  and  further,  provide 
that  other  provisions  relating  to  the  interests 
and  obligations  of  a  mortgagee  may  be  added 
by  rider. 

The  clause  in  the  New  York  policy  (lines 
60-66)  relating  to  the  removal  of  property  to 
a  place  of  safety  and  the  application  of  the 
policy  thereafter,  though  longer,  is  seemingly 
clearer  than  the  corresponding  clause  in  the 
Pennsylvania  policy  which  reads  “while  lo¬ 
cated  and  contained  as  described  herein,  or 
pro  rata  for  five  days  at  each  proper  place  to 
which  any  of  the  property  shall  necessarily 
be  removed  for  preservation  from  fire.”  (Line 
r.)  The  “expense  of  removal”  clause  (N.  Y. 
line  97)  is  omitted  from  the  new  forms. 

The  New  York  policy  provides  (line  6q)  that 
if  a  fire  occur  the  assured  shall  make  a  com¬ 
plete  inventory:  the  new  forms  provide  (line 
ill)  that  the  insured  shall  furnish  a  complete 
inventory.  The  clause  in  the  New  York  form 
(lines  77-79)  requiring  a  certificate  of  a  mag¬ 
istrate  or  notary  public,  if  demanded,  is 
omitted. 

The  New  York  policy  provides  (lines  87-88) 
that  the  two  appraisers  shall  first  select  an 
umpire,  but  makes  no  provision,  in  the  event 
they  fail  to  agree  on  an  umpire.  .  The  new 
forms  provide  (lines  164-168)  that  if  the  ap¬ 
praisers  fail  to  so  agree  within  fifteen  days, 
the  umpire,  on  the  request  of  either  party 
shall  be  apnointed  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  in  the  county  in  which  the  property 
is  located.  The  New  York  form  further  pro¬ 
vides  (line  8q)  that  the  appraisers  shall  esti¬ 
mate  and  appraise  the  loss,  stating  separately 
sound  value  and  damage.  The  new  forms  add 
“to  each  item.”  (Line  t6q.)  The  New  York 
form  provides  (line  80)  that  the  award  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  any  two  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  the  loss.  The  new  forms  provide  that  the 
award  in  writing  so  itemized  when  filed  with 
the  comnanv  shall  determine  the  sound  value 
and  loss.  (Lines  .  171-172.) 

Under  the  heading  of  “Added  clauses”  the 
new  forms  policy  provide  (lines  75-77)  that 
any  other  agreement  not  inconsistent  with 
or  a  waiver  of  anv  of  the  conditions  or  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  policy,  may  be  provided  for  by 
a  rider. 

The  clause  in  the  New  York  oolicy  providing 
(lines  110-112)  that  the  special  regulations  of 
mutual  companies,  may  be  provided  for  by  en¬ 
dorsement  is  omitted. 

The  conditions  of  the  New  York  policy  will 
he  found  in  the  Pennsvlvania  and  in  the 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  standard 
policies  as  follows: 


May  Raise  War  Risk  Rates 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
prepared  by  which  fire  is  started  simul¬ 
taneously  in  different  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  mechanisms  may  be 
put  into  operation  before  the  others,  so 
that  when  the  firemen  reach  the  place 
they  find  evidences  of  incendiarism. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  seen  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  a  fire  under  suspicious 
circumstances  are  arrested  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence. 

3.  One  of  the  parties  to  a  plot  volun¬ 
tarily  confesses. 

More  Guards  Needed 

It  is  customary  nowadays  for  adjust¬ 
ers  to  ask  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant  that  has  burned 
whether  there  was  any  manufacturing 
of  war  materials.  One  of  the  greatest 
adjusters  in  America  said  this  week 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

“I  have  had  no  proof  of  any  kind 
that  fires  where  our  company  is  in¬ 
volved  in  war  munition  plants  have 
been  due  to  the  war,  but  in  view  of 
the  suspicions  voiced  in  the  public 
press  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  positive 
in  insisting  that  owners  of  plants,  mak¬ 
ing  war  supplies,  who  want  continued 
the  insurance  carried  by  the  compa¬ 
nies,  must  surround  their  plants  with 
the  kind  of  protection  that  will  guard 
their  plants  in  such  a  way  against  fire 
that  when  a  blaze  does  occur  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  originated  from  anything 
but  a  natural  hazard.” 

Some  of  the  plants  are  so  carefully 
guarded  now  that  even  adjusters  have 
been  able  to  reach  buildings  inside  cer¬ 
tain  great  plants  only  with  difficulty 
and  after  presenting  credentials  to 
various  guards. 


New  York  Pa.  N.  C.  &  S.  C. 

Line  Line 

a  Tn  consideration,  etc .  d-e 

b  Does  insure  .  f 

b  For  th^  term  of .  1 

c  From  the  -  dav  of  -  at 

noon,  etu .  m-n 

d  Aeainst  all  direct  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  bv  fire  ..,o . o 

*  To  an  amount  not  exceeding...  p 

f  To  the  following  described 

nropertv  .  q,  s 

1- 2  N^t  liable  bev«nd  cash  value 

less  depreciation  . 

2  Not  to  exceed  onst  to  ronlace..  h-i 

2- 3  Estimate  bv  insured  and  Co.  or 

anpraiser*;  .  160-163 

3- 4  Loss  payable  60  days  after  as¬ 

certainment  .  185-191 

4  Optional  with  company  to  take 

articles  .  176-178 

5  Or  to  replace  with  like  kind. 

etc .  1*70-182 

6  No  aba^don.m^^t  .  182-184 

7- 8  Concealment  or  misrepresenta¬ 

tion  .  T-4 

8- o  Tnterest  n^t  tmlv  stated . Omitted 

o-to  Fraud  or  false  sweariner .  4-6 

r t - t  1  Other  insurance  .  35 

13-14  Manufacturing  "lant  operated 

after  ten  or  idle .  5? 

tj-ts  Tncrpase  of  ba-a^d  .  38 

15- 16  Mechanics  emnloved  more  than 

15  da  vs  .  4r 

16- 17  Un^nditional  and  sole  owner¬ 

ship .  ....Pa.  2a  N.  C.  21 

17- 18  B’uldiopr  on  <rrnupd  not  owned 

in  foe  s»mnle  . 

18  Chattel  rn^rtfran#*  . . . .  6 2-6** 

m-20  Forpplosu*-®  a^d  ’Wice  of  sale  25 

20- 21  Chantre  interest,  title  or 

nossessino  .  28 

21- 22  Whether  by  le^al  process  n** 

iudgment.  etc  . Omitted 

22  Policy  assigned  before  l~ss _ 

Fa.  11  N.  C.  20 

22- 23  Generation  of  illuminati"^  pas 

Pa.  44  N.  C.  4? 

24-26  Benzine.  fir*works.  etc.  .  46 

Kerosene  oil  . Pa.  si  N.  C.  40 

28**0  Building  vacant  to  dav®  ..  c6 

*t-.32  Tnvasion,  insurrection.  r?rtt....  T2 

*2  Theft  . Pa.  16  N.  C.  t* 

*2-  *7  V#wrlppt  to  sav®  uronertv .  16 

?4-*\5  F***  d-'m^e  following  explo¬ 
sion — Lightning  .  59*6i 


History  of  Roebling  Fires 

The  recent  fire  in  the  plant  of  John 
A.  Roebling  &  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  was 
the  fourth  that  has  occurred  in  about 
nine  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that 


36-37  Fallen  building  .  68-70 

38  Loss  to  accounts,  bills,  etc .  7-9 

39-41  Loss  to  bullion — drawings — pat¬ 
terns  . . ..Pa.  10  N.  C.  57 

41-42  Loss  by  ordinance — interruption 

of  business  .  j,  k,  1 

43-44  Plate  glass,  frescoes,  decora¬ 
tions  . Omitted 

45-46  Application,  survey,  a  war¬ 
ranty  . Omitted 

47-48  Agents  only  if  authorized  in 

writing  . Omitted 

49-50  Renewals  . Omitted 

51-55  Cancellation  .  80-100 

56-50  Mortgage  interest  . .  108-125 

60-66  Removal,  pro  rata  covering _  q-r 

67-60  Notice  of  loss — inventory .  127- 133 

70-76  Proof  of  loss,  etc . .  134- 147 

76- 77  Verified  plans  and  specifications  148 

77- 80  Magistrate’s  certificate  . Omitted 

81-85  Examinations  under  oath,  pro¬ 
duction  of  books .  150-158 

86-91  Appraisal — umpire — award  _  160-175 

92-93  Appraisal  and  examination  not 

waiver  .  83-86 

94-95  Loss  payable  60  days  after  proof 

of  award  .  185-191 

06-98  Apportionment  clause  .  101-105 

98-100  Extent  of  application  fixed  by 

rider  . 72-74 

100- 101  Liability  for  reinsurance  as 

agreed  . Omitted 

102-105  Subrogation  . 117-123,  197-200 

106-107  Suit  within  12  months .  192-196 

108  Insured  includes  legal  repre¬ 

sentatives  .  g 

109  Loss  equivalent  to  loss  or 

damage  . Omitted 

1 10- 1 12  If  policy  made  by  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  etc . Omitted 

1 13  Policy  accepted  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  .  . . .  u,  V,  w 

1 13- 1 14  Rower  of  agent  or  officer  to 

waive  . 78-82 

115-116  No  privileges  or  permission  un¬ 
less  by  rider  .  86-88 

117  In  witness  whereof  .  x 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  President 
D.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 
I.  H.  MACFARUNE. 
u~7  Manaalnt  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modem  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


this  company  is  out  of  pocket  more 
than  a  million  dollars  because  of  the 
fires.  The  first  fire,  nine  years  ago, 
destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  and  con¬ 
tents,  the  loss  being  more  than  $500,- 
000.  The  insurance  carried  was  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

About  four  years  ago  occurred  the 
second  Roebling  fire.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  were  something  the  same  as  the 
first,  a  large  building  burning,  the  loss 
being  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  the  insurance  being  only  about  40 
per  cent.  This  second  loss,  by  the 
way,  was  adjusted  by  the  late  Donald 
Brown. 

In  January  of  this  year  occurred  the 
third  Roebling  fire.  Underwriters  hand¬ 
ling  New  Jersey  business  are  familiar 
with  this.  The  fire  started  about  7 
o’clock  at  night,  and  spread  rapidly, 
largely  because  there  was  no  water 
available,  a  canal  from  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  would  have  been  obtained  being 
dry.  The  cause  of  that  fire  is  still 
unknown. 

Adjusters  estimate  that  in  these 
three  fires  the  personal  loss  of  the 
Roeblings  is  at  least  $1,000,000,  because 
or  under  insurance. 

In  the  latest  Roebling  fire  there  have 
been  reports  that  the  alarm  system 
was  tampered  with,  but  this  is  not  offi¬ 
cially  verified  by  adjusters.  Special 
agents  say  that  no  war  material  was 
manufactured  in  the  building  which 
burned.  The  insurance  on  the  building 
destroyed  was  $380,000,  lines  over  $7,- 
500  being:  Rochester-German,  Fidel- 
ity-Phenix,  Standard  of  Hartford,  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Ohio  Farmers  $10,000 
each;  London  Assurance  and  North 
River,  $15,000  each;  National  Union, 
$11,500. 

The  Bethlehem  Fire 

No  insurance  was  carried  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  on  its  plant  that 
burned.  This  was  because  the  Com¬ 
pany  canceled  all  of  its  policies  at 
short  rate  near  the  time  when  Charles 
M.  Schwab  returned  from  Europe.  The 
insurance  had  been  placed  by  C.  M. 
Logue  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
An  interesting  light  on  this  fire  was 
thrown  by  B.  C.  Scudder,  of  the  North 
River,  who  had  a  talk  with  a  local 
agent  in  the  city  when  the  plant  burn¬ 
ed.  This  local’s  story,  according  to 
Mr.  Scudder,  follows: 

‘‘The  plant  that  burned  was  used  for 
tempering  steel.  Machines  of  a  certain 
type  in  the  building  were  connected 
with  electric  wires.  Owing  to  a  short 
circuit  one  of  these  wires  sputtered, 
fire  running  clear  along  one  of  the 
wires.  A  workman  ran  for  a  pail, 
which  he  thought  contained  water,  but 
was  full  of  oil,  which  in  a  panic  he 
dumped  on  one  of  the  sputtering  wires. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  place  seemed 
afire  and  the  workmen  ran  for  their 
lives. 

“It  so  happened  that  the  Company 
was  to  put  into  operation  in  this  build¬ 
ing  a  new  sprinkler  system,  on  the  day 
following  the  fire.  The  old  sprinkler 
system  had  been  disconnected,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  there  would  have  been 
a  different  story  to  tell  regarding  this 
million  dollar  loss.” 

Baldwin  Loss  Small 

The  loss  on  the  Baldwin  locomotive 
plant  is  very  small.  The  insurance 
was  carried  by  the  mutuals. 

Stoney  Bureau  Reports 

The  Stoney  Bureau  sent  to  compa¬ 
nies  a  few  days  ago  another  batch  of 
reports  on  plants  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Middle  Department  that  are 
making  war  munitions.  The  Bureau  is 
not  compiling  a  systematic  series  of 
reports  on  these  risks,  but,  in  the 
course  of  regular  inspection,  when  in¬ 
spectors  find  that  a  factory  is  turning 
out  war  supplies  the  companies  are 
tipped  off  about  it,  the  information  cov¬ 
ering  each  plant  being  brief,  giving  the 
kind  of  material  manufactured,  and, 
wherever  possible,  the  name  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  which  it  will  be  shipped. 


The  American  Eagle  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  West  Virginia. 


November  19,  1915. 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


VICTORIES  FOR  COMMERCIAL 


FOUR  IMPORTANT  DECISIONS 


Illustrate  Further  Tightening  of  Circle 
Embracing  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  in  This  State 


Another  batch  of  decisions  this  week, 
delivered  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
New  York,  again  makes  further  elim¬ 
ination  in  workmen’s  compensation 
coverage;  and  furnish  a  decided  set¬ 
back  to  the  State  Fund's  protection. 
The  four  decisions  were  won  by  the 
Commercial  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 
These  decisions  are  naturally  discon¬ 
certing  to  employers  insured  in  the 
State  Fund,  because  if  the  insured  had 
had  that  brand  of  coverage,  there 
would  be  no  further  redress  of  any 
kind.  The  four  cases  are  briefly  re¬ 
viewed  as  follows: 

Hanging  Flag  Not  Part  of  Janitor’s 
Duties 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  Albert 
Gleisner  vs.  Gross  &  Herbener,  employ¬ 
er,  and  Commercial  Casualty,  the  in¬ 
jured  was  a  superintendent  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  His  duties  also  included  repair 
work,  his  real  occupation  being  that 
of  an  asbestos  worker.  His  salary  was 
$90  a  month.  At  the  time  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  he  was  going  to  hang  a  flag,  and 
while  ascending  ladder  he  fell  and 
fractured  his  leg. 

The  Commission  ruled  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done 
all  kinds  of  repair  work  and  was  not 
an  ordinary  janitor  he  would  come  un¬ 
der  the  act.  The  Appellate  Division 
dismissed  the  appeal  on  the  theory 
that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he 
was  not  engaged  in  occupation  covered 
by  the  act.  A  brief  digest  of  the  de¬ 
cision  follows: 

“Where  an  employe’s  ordinary  duties 
and  accustomed  scope  of  activities  do 
not  come  exclusively  or  predominantly 
within  the  category  of  employments 
enumerated  in  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  and  only  casually  and  in¬ 
cidentally  does  he  do  work  falling 
fairly  within  that  category,  his  right 
to  compensation  must  hinge  on  the 
finding  that  he  sustained  injury  while 
actually  and  at  the  moment  doing  work 
named  in  the  Act.  If  the  employer 
shows  that  the  employe  was  not  so  en¬ 
gaged  when  he  met  with  the  injury  he 
is  not  entitled  to  compensation,  ever, 
‘though  at  times  he  did  work  embraced 
within  the  Act.” 

Horseshoer  Not  Covered 

In  the  matter  of  Thos.  R.  Grady  vs. 
C.  T.  Holliday,  this  was  a  case  where 
a  man  was  employed  by  the  assured 
as  a  horseshoer.  He  got  $18  a  week. 

It  was  testified  at  the  hearing  that  hfe 
also  works  at  a  forge  occasionally.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  putting 
a  shoe  on  a  horse,  and,  instead  of  hit¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  cork,  struck  the  edge 
of  the  shoe,  a  piece  of  steel  entering 
his  eye.  The  Commission  made  an 
award  on  the  ground  that  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  sometimes  worked  at 
a  forge,  therefore,  was  covered.  The 
Commercial  Casualty  Co.  has  from  the 
start  taken  the  position  that  the  em¬ 
ploye  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
not  engaged  in  a  hazardous  employ¬ 
ment  as  described  by  the  act,  namely, 
horseshoeing.  The  Appellate  Division 
sustained  the  Commercial  Casualty  in 
their  opinion. 

Wholesale  Grocery  Neither  Storehouse 
or  Warehouse 

In  the  matter  of  Miehm  vs.  Hussey, 
a  workman  was  piling  barrels  of  vine¬ 
gar  on  top  of  each  other;  his  finger 
was  crushed;  and  later  amputated. 
The  case  was  contested  on  the  ground 


that  it  did  not  come  under  the  act. 
The  contention  was  upheld  that  the 
injury  did  not  come  under  the  store¬ 
house  and  warehouse  section  as  the  ac¬ 
cident  had  occurred  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  establishment. 

In  the  matter  of  Millie  De  Fillippis 
vs.  Charles  Falkenberg,  the  Appellate 
Division  decided  that  an  employe  in¬ 
jured  by  another  employe  while  on  the 
premises  during  business  hours  did  not 
come  under  the  act  as  although  the 
injury  did  arise  during  employment,  it 
did  not  arise  out  of  the  employment. 

CHARLES  H.-  HOLLAND  BACK 


United  States  Manager  of  Royal  Indem¬ 
nity  Active  Figure  in  Coast 
Insurance  Events 


Charles  H 
manager  of 
turned  last 
Coast,  being 
Mr.  Holland 
the  World’s 
did  much  to 
Coast. 


.  Holland,  United  States 
the  Royal  Indemnity,  re¬ 
week  from  the  Pacific 
away  nearly  two  months, 
took  a  prominent  part  in 
Insurance  Congress,  which 
advertise  insurance  on  the 


A  man  is  known  by  the  Company  he  keeps 

Realizing  this  the  best  agencies  throughout 
the  country  have  always  kept  the 
F.  &  D.  as  their  leader 


— CD  Casualty 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


MURPHY  MAKES  CHANGE 


Former  Special  Agent  of  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  Goes  With  London  &  Lan¬ 
cashire  in  Like  Capacity 


William  F.  Murphy,  formerly  special 
agen  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  has  resigned  that  position  to 
become  special  agent  of  the  London  & 
Lancashire  Indemnity.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  became  effective  November  15. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  well  known  in  the  in¬ 
surance  fraternity,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  for  over  ten 
years.  For  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  period,  he  served  as  a  placer  for 
Gordon,  Roberts  &  Co.  He  has  a  host 
of  friends  and  is  bound  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  creditably  in  his  new  connection. 

AMERICAN  AMENDS  CHARTER 

The  charter  of  the  American  Surety 
Co.  has  been  amended  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  transact  all  the  kinds  of  business 
authorized  by  Section  70  of  Chapter  33 
of  the  insurance  law,  says  the  Journal 
of  Commerce.  These  are  the  lines 
ordinarily  written  by  the  multiple-line 
companies.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  American  Surety  to  engage  in  all 
of  these  various  lines  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  but  it  has  merely  placed  itself 
in  a  position  to  do  so  if  and  when  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  may  make  this 
course  advisable.  At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
company,  held  this  week,  J.  Horace 
Harding  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  Guy  E.  Tripp,  who  was 
already  a  member  of  the  board,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 


OPEN  TERRITORY 

In  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Delaware  for  Agents  to  sell  new  form  of  Commercial 
Contract  to  men  and  women,  ages  16  to  70,  in  all  occupations.  Premiums  $8,  $14.  $20,  $26 
and  $32,  paying  $5  to  $25  weekly  indemnity  covering  every  accident  and  all  sicknesses' 

For  Particulars  Write 

ROBERT  M.  BAYLOR,  Manager 

507  Munsey  Boildinr,  COMMONWEALTH  CASUALTY  COMPANY.  Baltimore,  Md. 


2S0  CASUALTY  LAWS  IN  YEAR 


REPORT  OF  F.  ROBERTSON  JONES 


Publicity  Bureau’s  ‘’Digest”  Now  Con¬ 
tains  Seventy  Pages — Important 
Decisions  Given 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

r  Liberty  Street  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 
ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
‘  ‘Preferred  Service ' ' 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  EAST.  PA. 

The  United  Life  &  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  John  F. 
McCurley  as  general  agent  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  for  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Lehigh,  Northampton  and 
Montgomery  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
with  headquarters  located  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  733  Drexel  Building.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Curley  was  with  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society  for  three  years  at 
Richmond,  Baltmore  and  New  York 
City,  and  recently  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Travelers  for  nearly  two 
years. 


QUITS  COMPENSATION  FUND 

The  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
withdrew  from  the  West  Virginia  Com¬ 
pensation  Fund  on  November  1,  elect¬ 
ing  to  pay  $17, 090,  as  its  share  of  the 
Fund’s  indebtedness,  and  the  premium 
of  stock  company  indemnity  to  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Fund. 


In  his  annual  report  to  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Publicity  Bureau 
this  week,  F.  Robertson  Jones,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  said  that  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  year  examined  3,732 
legislative  bills,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  number  examined  in 
1914.  Of  the  number  1,261  were  found 
to  affect  directly  or  Indirectly  casualty 
and  surety  interests.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  became  laws,  as  against 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  1913. 

The  Bureau’s  constructive  legislative 
work  has  lain  largely  in  the  direction 
of  advocating  and  promoting  the  en¬ 
actment  of  reasonable  and  workable 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  in  those 
States  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  in 
improving  existing  laws  by  amend¬ 
ments.  “In  other  words,”  said  Mr. 
Jones,  “we  have  had  clearly  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  that  we  understand  to 
be  the  governing  principle  of  this 
Bureau,  viz.:  not  merely  to  assume  the 
laissez  faire  attitude  towards  proposed 
reasonable  and  workable  workmen’s 
compensation  legislation,  but  to  be  of 
every  possible  assistance  to  all  organ¬ 
izations  and  associations  in  formulat¬ 
ing,  initiating,  promoting  and  effecting 
such  legislation. 

17  States  Without  Compensation 

Seventeen  States  are  now  without 
compensation  laws  as  follows:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah 
and  Virginia.  Official  commissions  are 
now  sitting  ir.  Alabama  and  Utah  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  subject.  Workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  bills  are  to  he  introduced  in 
States  as  follows:  Alabama,  Idaho, 
Missouri,  Porto  Rico,  Tennessee,  Utah. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau  is  publishing  many  im¬ 
portant  pamphlets  In  its  educational 
campaign  and  has  also  published  the 
texts  of  all  the  compensation  laws,  in 


addition  to  revising  texts  when  laws 
are  amended. 

The  Bureau’s  1914  digest  was  a  great 
success,  orders  coming  not  only  from 
all  the  States,  but  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  too.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
Digest  will  soon  be  distributed.  This 
1915  revision  covers  all  the  workmen’s 
compensation  laws.  A  number  of  new 
headings  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
1915  Edition,  and  the  treatment  in  some 
instances  has  been  amplified  so  as 
to  cover  certain  points  on  which 
the  demand  for  information  has 
been  frequent,  the  additional  headings 
being:  “When  Assenting  Employer  Is 
Liable  For  Damages,”  “Extra  Terri¬ 
torial  Effect,”  “How  Compensation  Is 
Secured,”  “Insurance,”  “Injuries  Cov¬ 
ered.”  “Posting  Notices.”  “Penalties.” 
Many  new  case  citations  are  given  em¬ 
bracing  all  decisions  of  the  highest 
courts  reported  up  to  October  1,  1915, 
on  questions  arising  under  the  com¬ 
pensation  laws.  The  growth  of  the 
Digest  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  73  pages  instead  of  40. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Jones  discusses 
the  progress  of  the  Insurance  Federa¬ 
tions,  saying  in  part:  “This  movement 
has  undoubtedly  bee'n  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  agents  themselves,  yet 
of  its  very  nature  it  has  redounded 
likewise  to  some  advantage  to  the  in¬ 
surance  corporations.” 


MASSACHUSETTS  AUTO  INJURIES 

Here  is  the  tale  of  fatal  automobile 
accidents  in  Massachusetts  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  year.  They  are  culled 
from  the  figures  of  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission: 

Killed,  1915  (10  months) . ;..222 

Killed,  1914  (12  months) . 229 

Killed,  September,  1915 .  33 

Killed,  October,  1915 .  32 

So  far  this  year,  31  persons  have 
been  punished  by  jail  sentences  for 
having  killed  Others  in  motor  acci¬ 
dents. 
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PICKED  UP  ON 
WILLIAM  STREET 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 
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HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

W  HI  l'E  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


New  President’s  First  Speech 

President  Butler  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  head  of  the  Travelers,  at 
the  conference  of  company  men  with 
Commissioner  Hardison’s  reserves  com 
mittee  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Friday  of 
last  week.  He  was  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  by  his  associates.  At  this  con¬ 
ference  Mr.  Butler  was  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  his  first  speech  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Travelers  is  reproduced 
herewith : 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  law 
the  plan  of  a  percentage  based  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  company  five  years  old  has 
failed.  The  business  varies,  changing  with 
great  rapidity.  The  character  of  the  liability 
business  has  entirely  changed.  The  part  of 
the  liability  business  causing  the  greatest  loss 
is  employers’  liability  which  to  a  large  degree 
has  disappeared  and  is  still  disappearing  into 
workmen’s  compensation.  The  results  produced 
five  years  ago,  including  employers’  liability, 
do  not  apply  to  the  liability  business  of  to¬ 
day  as  we  are  now  writing  it.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  five  years  ago,  applied  to  the  business 
written  in  1915,  will  produce  a  much  higher 
reserve  than  I  believe  necessary.  The  law 
is  defective  regarding  the  liability  business. 
We  would  be  in  much  better  shape  with  some 
fixed  percentage.  In  the  past  three  or  four 
years  a  new  line  of  business  has  grown  up, 
which  is  not  employers’  liability.  It  is  a 
line  by  itself.  In  many  ways  it  more  closely 
resembles  accident  than  liability  business. 
The  business  is  comparatively  new.  It  is 
my  belief  that  any  new  casualty  line  slowly 
develops  an  even  loss  ratio..  The  .first  year 
in  which  the  business  is  written  will  always 
produce  a  far  more  favorable  loss  ratio  than 
will  be  produced  five  years  later.  From  that 
low  point  we  ■  are  constantly  rising  until  we 
reach  an- average  loss  ratio. 

The  situation  to-day  is  that  much  of  that 
compensation  business  shows  a  favorable  loss 
ratio  so  that  the  actuarial  proposition  would 
permit  of  an  increasing  percentage  of  pre¬ 
miums  as  the  basis  of  the  reserve. 

All  companies  are  new  to  compensation 
business.  If  the  law  applies  to  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  it  practically  says  that 
a  percentage  obtained  five  years  ago  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  line  of  business,  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  will  be  the  ultimate  toss  ratio  on  that 
compensation  business.  I  doubt,  if  any  com¬ 
pany  can  produce  a  loss  ratio  five  years  ago 
on  liability  that  will  correctly  measure  com¬ 
pensation  conditions  to-day. 

This  matter  is  exceedingly  important  because 
of  its  material  effect  upon  the  standing  of  the 
companies.  If  a  company  should  produce  a  53 
per  cent,  ultimate  loss  ratio  on  compensa¬ 
tion  business  in  1914  and  1915,  and  its-  liabil¬ 
ity  percentage  required  by  the  law  is  75  per 
cent.,  it  may  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
an  entirely  solvent  company.  The  business  of 
compensation  does  not  ^require  that  percentage. 

Why  Mr.  Lott  Has  Succeeded 

At  the  loss  reserve  conference  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  President  Edson  S. 
Lott,  of  the  United  States  Casualty  Co., 
said  that  if  he  had  achieved  any  suc¬ 
cess  at  all  in  the  insurance  business  it 
was  because  of  his  aptitude  in  ignoring 
advice  of  actuaries  and  lawyers. 

“My  objection  to  actuaries  is  that 
they  never  change  their  minds,”  he 
said.  “My  objection  to  lawyers  is  that 
they  change  their  minds  too  often.” 

•  *  * 

Deputy  Stoddard’s  Cleverness 

Casualty  underwriters  and  insurance 
brokers  generally  are  greatly  relieved 
that  the  threatened  rate  war  in  gen¬ 
eral  liability  business  has  been  averted 
by  the  quick  action  of  the  Insurance 
Department  in  bringing  the  warring 
factions  together.  In  this  connection 


there  is  universal  praise  for  the 
adroitness  with  which  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent  Stoddard  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  much  pleased  and  somewhat 
amused  with  the  diplomacy  displayed 
by  the  Insurance  Department  represen¬ 
tative.  This  was  instanced  in  his  quick 
control  of  discussion  which  tended  to 
acrimony  without  compensating  results 
and  his  adroitness  in  dodging  respon¬ 
sibility  as  when  asked  to  name  the 
committee,  he  asked  the  bureau  com¬ 
panies  to  suggest  six  names  and  the 
non-bureau  companies  to  suggest  three 
then  declaring  those  so  named  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  committee  of  nine. 

*  *  * 

Those  Elevator  Rates 

The  non-bureau  companies  which  at¬ 
tended  the  general  liability  conference 
are  still  wondering  why  the  elevator 
liability  rates  were  consolidated  with 
the  general  liability  rating  problem. 

*  *  * 

Will  Travelers  Branch  Out? 

The  election  of  Louis  F.  Butler  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Travelers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  has  aroused  some 
curiosity  along  William  street  as  to 
W'hether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Travelers  is  to  be¬ 
come  even  more  aggressive  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  casualty  insurance  field  than  here¬ 
tofore.  Some  predict  that  the  Travel¬ 
ers  will  soon  become  a  full-fledged 
multiple-line  company. 

*  *  * 

Scandal  Mongers  Disappointed 

The  expected  washing  of  dirty-linen 
at  the  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change’s  meeting  this  week,  did  not 
pan  out  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
some  of  the  scandal  mongers.  The 
charges  of  excess  commission  payments 
by  one  member  were  throttled  by  the 
complaint  committee  which  rendered  a 
Scotch  verdict — “Not  Proven.” 

*  *  * 

Adjust  Situation 

Rumors  were  circulated  in  casualty 
underwriting  circles  that  the  differ¬ 

ences  between  the  Compensation  Re¬ 
insurance  Bureau  and  one  of  its  mem 
bers  over  the  matter  of  a  discrepancy 
in  workmen’s  compensation  premiums 
reported  to  the  bureau  as  a  basis 
of  assessment  has  been  amicably 

adjusted. 

*  *  * 

Subway  Line 

Brokers  whose  business  takes  them 
up  and  down  William  street  frequently 
these  days  were  interested  to  know  that 
a  company  has  assumed  the  liability 
hazard  of  subway  construction,  even 
at  the  high  figure  set  by  the  bureau. 
A  swift  moving  vehicle  of  moderate 
weight  has  been  known  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  vibration  even  in  the  stone 
pavements  close  to  the  building  line. 

*  *  * 

The  Sale  of  105  William  St.  Building 

The  recent  sale  of  a  large  block  of 
old  buildings  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  John  and  William  streets  has  given 


rise  to  some  speculation  as  to  whether 
this  will  result  in  the  early  erection  of 
a  modern  office  structure  on  the  plot  or 
will  the  buildings  be  simply  remodeled. 

Harry  Hall,  of  William  A.  White  & 
Sons,  who  represented  the  new  owner 
in  taking  over  the  property  from 
Charles  B.  Van  Valen,  stated  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  that  the  property 
was  purchased  as  the  most  desirable 
in  the  neighborhood  for  sale  at  the 
present  time.  He  sees  splendid  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  new  subway  and  is 
one  of  the  most  optimistic  boosters  of 
realty  in  the  insurance  section.  The 
new  owner  does  not  contemplate  mak¬ 
ing  any  changes  in  the  property  but 
will  continue  to  conduct  it  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  as  a  office  building. 

*  *  * 

A  Chance  for  Promoters 

The  Barebones  Alumni  Association 
announces  a  series  of  lectures  for  the 
season  on  the  “Organization  of  a  Fire 
Insurance  Company.”  This  should 
qualify  a  large  corps  of  expert  pro¬ 
motors  and  might  promise  the  replen¬ 
ishment  of  the  depleted  list  of  local 
companies.  With  complete  knowledge  of 
the  proper  methods  and  legal  require¬ 
ments  for  organizing  a  fire  insurance 
company  all  that  will  be  needed  will 
be  the  successful  underwriter  and  the 
cash  for  the  capital  and  surplus — both 
easy  to  find. 

*  *  * 

Automobile  Theft  Losses 

Automobile  theft  losses  are  un¬ 
pleasantly  plentiful  these  days  and  are 
seriously  affecting  the  loss  ratios  of 
some  companies.  There  are  however 
some  remarkable  recoveries  reported. 
One  company  reported  that  an  assured’s 
car  was  taken  from  in  front  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  restaurant  at  midnight,  the  po¬ 
lice  notified  immediately  and  the  re¬ 
covery  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bronx  at  2  A.  M.  There  was  only  slight 
damage  to  the  car  apparent  besides  the 
loss  of  a  shoe.  Fifty  dollars  would 
cover  the  whole  loss  and  the  under¬ 
writer  is  therefore  much  elated  over 
this  small  piece  of  luck  as  all  recov¬ 
eries  are  not  so  economical. 


NEW  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


Charles  E.  Coombs  Goes  With  Boston 
Casualty  Co. — F.  C.  Burnham 
Elected  Treasurer 


Boston,  Nov.  15. — The  Boston  Casu¬ 
alty  Co.  is  quietly  forging  ahead.  F.  C. 
Burnham,  recently  secretary  of  the 
Home  Lire  of  Jacksonville,  has  been 
elected  treasurer.  He  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  executive  and  together  with  J. 
Kelso  Mairs,  its  energetic  secretary, 
will  handle  its  field  development  as 
well  as  be  identified  with  its  under¬ 
writing. 

The  company  has  just  acquired  the 
services  of  Charles  E.  Coombs,  recent¬ 
ly  New  England  manager  of  the  Indus¬ 


trial  end  of  the  Standard  Accident.  He 
is  to  be  its  superintendent  of  agents 
and  will  at  once  begin  about  supple¬ 
menting  the  small  though  competent 
agency  staff  with  more  good  men.  The 
company  recently  stepped  over  the  bor¬ 
der  into  Vermont. 


AGENCY  SUPERVISORS 


District  Plan  of  Fidelity  &  Deposit  a 
Success — Marked  Increase  in 
Surety  Premiums 


The  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  in  carrying  out  its  plan  of  dis¬ 
trict  agency  supervisors  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  its  business,  is 
achieving  a  very  marked  success  un¬ 
der  the  first  year’s  working  of  the  plan. 
The  results  of  the  operation  show 
splendid  increase  of  business  and  go 
to  prove  that  closer  relations  between 
the  company  and  its  agency  force 
which  are  established  have  brought 
highly  desirable  results. 

For  several  months  the  activities  of 
the  Agency  Department  of  the  Fidel¬ 
ity  &  Deposit  Co.  have  been  directed 
to  expanding  its  surety  lines,  together 
with  its  miscellaneous  casualty  lines, 
viz.:  accident,  automobile,  burglary, 
plate  glass,  etc.  The  company  is  one 
of  the  few  to  show  a  marked  increase 
in  surety  premiums  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  It  is  continuing  its  ultra¬ 
conservative  policy  so  far  as  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  is  concerned. 


JOINS  JACKSON  &  POTTER 


Joseph  H.  Wright,  Well-Known  in  New 
York,  Becomes  Underwriter  for 
Preferred  General  Agent 


Joseph  H.  Wright,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  liability  department 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bonding,  became  associated  on 
Monday  with  Jackson  &  Potter,  Inc.,  of 
1  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  in  •the 
capacity  of  underwriter. 

Jackson  &  Potter  are  general  agents 
of  the  Preferred  Accident,  metropolitan 
agents  of  the  automobile  department 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  city  surety  agents  of  the 
Hartford  Accident. 


DEPUTY  FRANK  B.  THORN 

Frank  B.  Thorn,  of  Buffalo,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  as  its  third  deputy  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  as  Chief  Mediator. 

Mr.  Thorn  has  represented  the  Ninth 
district  of  Erie  county  in  the  State  As¬ 
sembly  since  1908  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
Legislature  of  1915,  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  direct  settle¬ 
ment  bill,  the  bill  consolidating  the 
State  Labor  Department  and  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission, 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 

- DEVELOPING - 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 

- APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE - 

Massachusetts  Bonding™ilnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 
Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  IS  COMING  TO  YOU 
No  “ifs”  “ands”  or  “buts”  the 

GREAT  EASTERN  ULTRAS 

NEW  ORDINARY  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  ARE  WHAT  YOU 
DESIRE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  SELL 

GET  NEXT! 

GREAT  EASTERN  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


November  IS,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Splendid  results  are  ob- 

Working  tained  by  solicitors  who 
at  work  among  wage  earners 
Night  at  their  homes  evenings, 
says  the  Standard  Acci¬ 
dent  Bulletin.  For  the  time  expended 
it  is  a  question  if  the  results  obtained 
are  not  really  greater  than  on  day 
work.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
better  opportunity  to  present  the  pro¬ 
position  thoroughly  and  to  give  it  pro¬ 
per  consideration  after  the  day’s  work 
is  done,  than  with  the  interruptions  in¬ 
cident  to  soliciting  the  prospect  while 
at  work.  Possibly  the  average  wage 
earner  has  no  serious  scruples  about 
using  the  time  he  sells  to  his  employer 
to  consider  insurance,  unless  he  may 
be  a  piece-worker,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  is  generally  disinclined  to  give 
it  the  time  and  consideration  it  de¬ 
serves,  for  his  mind  is  on  his  work. 
The  solicitor  is  working  under  a  han¬ 
dicap  because  he  is  at  a  disadvantage 
when  his  prospect’s  mind  is  partly  on 
his  work  or  likely  to  be  diverted  by  a 
crowd  present. 

At  night  he  feels  that  he  is  through 
for  the  day  and  can  give  attention  to 
something  other  than  work.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  get  to  a  man  in  his 
heme  where  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  talk  the  business  over  without  in¬ 
terruption,  and  the  man  is  generally  in 
a  talkative  mood,  and  there  is  every 
advantage  on  the  agent’s  side.  The 
number  of  prospects  reachable  at  their 
work  is  to  an  extent  limited,  but  al¬ 
most  anyone  can  be  gotten  to  in  his 
home,  and  few  men  will  refuse  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  or  consider  the  matter  when 
reached  there. 

An  hour  or  two  of  canvassing  a  resi¬ 
dence  street  during  the  day,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  forenoon  while  the  wives 
are  home,  will  furnish  enough  pros¬ 
pects  for  evening  work  to  last  a  week. 
Anyone  who  hasn’t  tried  the  evening 
call  plan  has  missed  a  way  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
money-maker. 

*  *  * 

George  Dye,  an  agent 
Epigrams  of  the  National  Life  & 
of  Accident  Co.,  Nash- 

George  Dye  ville,  is  an  effective 
.  writer  of  epigrams. 

Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

When  an  agent  starts  out  to  his  work 
about  two  hours  late,  or  knocks  off 
early  with  no  business  written  that 
day,  if  he  will  lift  up  his  head  and 
look  he’ll  see  his  success  running  about 
two  hours  late,  or  it’s  quit  the  job  al¬ 
together.  And,  if  he’ll  listen,  he’ll  hear 
a  voice — the  voice  of  Progress — calling 
him  to  the  hills  he’s  failed  to  climb. 

No  man  with  a  “pull”  lifts  a  district. 
He  may  be  in  the  good  graces  of  some¬ 
body,  but  “his  pull”  pulls  against  the 
puller  at  the  traces.  If  you  want  to 
distinguish  yourself — pull — and  you’ll 
push  out  of  your  way  the  fellow  who 
spends  his  time  trying  to  get  “a  pull." 
In  a  race  with  a  real  man,  a  weak  man 
with  “a  pull”  runs  like  a  chicken  and 
kicks  like  a  mule.  He  can’t  stay 
ahead;  he  can’t  eat  the  dust;  so  he 
dodges  and  kicks  till  “his  pull”  goes 
bust. 

When  a  man  struts  around  looking 
like  he’s  got  “a  pull,”  he  never  looks 
like  he  wants  to  pull.  Just  let  him 
strut.  Some  day  he’ll  blow  up,  and 
there  won’t  be  enough  sand  in  the  ex¬ 
plosion  to  get  in  your  eyes. 

When  Laziness  gets  a  man  properly 
chloroformed,  Failure  proceeds  to 
operate. 

By  the  use  you  make  of  your  rate 
book  you  are  likewise  rated. 

There  is  just  one  National  policy 
that  is  no  good.  It  is  the  one  yet  un¬ 
sold. 

Right  intent  is  a  good  instrument 
t )  survey  with,  but  when  you  come  to 
building  you  need  sand  and  some  more 
of  that  good  material  that  is  in  you. 

Do  not  complain  of  the  stupidity  of 


those  whom  you  solicit.  In  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man 

should  be  king. 

•  •  * 

The  story  of  the  cost 

Cost  of  to  a  company  to  put  one 
An  risk  on  its  books  is  told 

Application  by  J.  J.  Sheridan,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the 

Casualty  Company  of  America’s  Bul¬ 

letin.  The  story  follows: 

“The  application  is  the  foundation 

on  which  all  insurance  is  written.  With¬ 
out  it  a  policy  could  not  be  issued,  as 
there  would  be  no  data  to  enable  the 
company  to  arrive  at  the  classification, 
premium,  etc.  Assuming  that  you  do 
not  know  what  it  costs  the  company 
to  put  an  application  through  its  books, 
we  desire  to  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  many  operations  that  little  inoffen¬ 
sive  scrap  of  paper  goes  through. 

Operation  1.  “The  application,  after 
being  taken  from  the  envelope,  is 
placed  in  a  folder  addressed  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  and  sent  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  department  to  stamp  thereon 
the  time  it  arrived;  it  is  then  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  statistical  department  and 
is  immediately  entered  on  card  for  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  risk. 

Operation  2.  “It  passes  from  the  sta¬ 
tistical  department  to  the  liability  de¬ 
partment  for  underwriting  and  the 
checking  up  of  the  premium.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  stages 
through  which  the  application  passes, 
as  as  it  is  decided  then  whether  or  not 
risk  is  acceptable. 

Operation  3.  “The  application  is  sent 
on  its  way  to  the  pay  roll  auditing  de¬ 
partment  and  there  recorded.  If  the 
risk  sticks,  the  auditor,  at  the  end  of 
the  insurance  period,  will  check  up  the 
assured’s  books  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  excess  premium  to  be  col¬ 
lected  or  return  premium  to  be  paid. 

Operation  4.  “It  is  passed  on  to  the 
accounting  department  for  posting  in 
ledger  and  entering  policy  number  on 
cards. 

Operation  5.  “It  is  sent  back  to  the 
statistical  department  for  recording 
home  office  number. 

Operation  6.  “Inspection  department 
gets  it  and  the  risk  is  carefully  in¬ 
spected  and  immediately  checked  up 
by  an  inspector  as  to  safety  appliances. 
The  more  safeguards  found  around  the 
risk,  the  less  the  hazard,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  smaller  the  premium. 

Operation  7.  “Having  passed  through 
all  the  experts  it  goes  to  the  filing 
room,  where  ‘it  rests  in  peace,’  until 
disturbed  by  the  ‘cancellation  demon.’ 

“You  can  readily  see  that  it  takes 
considerable  time — and  time  is  money 
—to  place  the  risk  on  the  company’s 
books;  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully 
inspected  by  the  agent  and  he  should 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  bona  fide,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  going  to  stick,  before 
submitting  same  to  the  company.  If 
this  were  done  we  could  not  have  to 
resurrect  the  application  from  the  files 
and  send  it  back  through  the  seven 
operations,  at  double  time  and  cost,  for 
cancelation. 

“There  is  entirely  too  much  business 
written  on  speculation.  In  soliciting 
an  application,  be  fair  with  the  assured 
and  the  company.  If  you  do  this  we 
will  not  have  to  deal  with  the  unwel¬ 
come  visitor  called  ‘cancelation,’  the 
application  will  remain  in  the  filing 
room  and  the  company  will  get  the 
premium  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

“This  is  the  story  of  one  compensa¬ 
tion  application.  Moral. — Have  your 
business  stick;  do  not  have  cancela¬ 
tions — they  are  costly  and  unneces¬ 
sary.” 


The  Commonwealth  Casualty  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  entered  Colorado. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  -  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


POLICIES 


Co.) 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Rsasonable  Prices,  With  Largs  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’*  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department,  IOO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  1 8  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

C  H  I  C  AGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869, 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 


OF 


The  Frank  fort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHED  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123=133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 

LIABILITY— 

Employers 
Public 
Teams 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 


General 

Landlords 

Elevator 


Vessel  Owners 
Contingent 
Druggists  & 
Physicians 


Burglary 

Workmen’s  Collective 
Individual  Accident  &  Health 
Industrial  Accident  &  Health 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W.  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


J.  K.  Hoag,  formerly  with  Jackson  &  The  Southern  Surety  Co.  has  appoint- 
Potter,  has  gone  with  the  Ocean  Acci-  ed  Edward  Ball  as  general  agent  in 
dent  as  a  special  agent.  Western  Pennsylvania. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  19,  1915. 


Good  Service 


AND 


Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 


are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 


upotCrequest. 


FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  In*urance  in  force  ....’: . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Reiources  . (over)  . 2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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The  Greatest  Selling  Help 
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for  the  accident  insurance  agent  is 


Prompt  and  Liberal  Claim  Service 

WE  GIVE  IT 


*  2 
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There  are  Great  Opportunities 
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for  agents  in  unoccupied  territory 
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Write  us  to-day 
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The  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ 


THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 


On  January  1,  1900,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

39f>  reserve 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 


While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 


Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  0.  Box  555 


New  York  City 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 
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NATIONAL  ASSN’S 
VIEW  OF  COMMISSIONS 


Position  Is  That  a  Limitation  of  Agents 
Must  Come  With  Compensa¬ 
tion  Change 


ONLY  REFORM  WORTH  WHILE 


Two  Questions  Dovetail— President 
Roth  and  Secretary  Putnam  Visit 
New  York  City 


“  YT/je  largest  fire  insurance  company  in  jlmerica  ” 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


E.  E.  RHODES  ON 
REAL  MUTUALIZATION 


Vice-President  of  Mutual  Benefit  Speaks 
at  Banquet  of  New  York 
Association 


SHOULD  NOT  BE  FAVORITISM 


Two  Strong  Resolutions  Against  Re¬ 
bating  and  Twisting  Passed  With¬ 
out  Dissent 


At  the  Indianapolis  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Local  In¬ 
surance  Agents  no  definite  action  was 
taken  on  the  subject  of  contingent  com¬ 
missions,  but  the  question  was  held 
over  for  consideration  during  the  year. 
Since  then  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  as  to  what  action  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  take  on  the  subject. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  that  the  present  views  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Association  are  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows: 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  effect 
any  change  in  the  matter  of  agents’ 
compensation,  or  any  general  reform, 
without  at  the  same  time  considering 
the  matter  of  agency'  appointments. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  improve 
the  business  by  a  new  commission  plan, 
and  continue  the  present  indiscriminate 
appointment  of  incompetent  agents? 
These  two  questions  dovetail  and  must 
be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

Agency  appointments  can  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  State  laws,  but  preferably  by  the 
companies  and  the  agents  themselves. 

Local  rules  setting  up  standards  of 
appointment,  and  limitations  as  to  the 
number  of  agents  to  be  appointed  are 
feasible  and  could  be  supported  by  the 
companies  as  well  as  the  agents. 

Sole  agency  rules  are  desirable  in 
most  localities,  and  in  every  city,  how¬ 
ever  large,  certain  limitations  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  restrict  multiple  ap¬ 
pointments. 

President  Roth,  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Local  Insurance  Agents, 
and  Henry  H.  Putnam,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  were  New  York  visitors 
this  week.  While  here  they  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  company  officials,  but  not 
on  the  subject  of  commissions.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  their  reception 
by  company  officials  was  much  more 
cordial  than  it  was  three  years  ago 
when  one  of  the  underwriters,  after 
making  some  sarcastic  comments  about 
the  agency  organization,  and,  appear¬ 
ing  more  or  less  bored  by  the  whole 
proceeding,  finally  interrupted  the  con¬ 
ference  to  say:  ‘‘I  must  go,  or  I’ll  miss 
the  ball-game.” 
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Employers’,  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


E.  E.  Rhodes  discussed  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutuality  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York  on  Tuesday  night.  He  declared 
that  old  policyholders  should  be  treated 
just  as  generously  and  fairly  as  more 
recent  entrants.  Other  features  of  a 
lively  meeting  were  the  passage  of  re¬ 
solutions  asking  companies  to  agree  to 
refuse  insurance  on  persons  known  to 
be  hunting  rebates;  asking  companies 
to  incorporate  anti-twister  questions  in 
their  applications  (similar  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  the  Metropolitan,  Pru¬ 
dential  and  Pacific  Mutual);  questions 
also  to  be  incorporated  in  the  medical 
blanks;  asking  companies  to  notify  the 
insurance  departments  when  they  can¬ 
celled  an  agent’s  license  for  cause. 
These  were  the  three  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  by  Lawrence  Priddy  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  dinner  last  month  in  the 
Hotel  McAlpin.  James  V.  Barry  made 
one  of  his  clever,  inimitable  talks. 

Mr.  Rhodes’  Talk 

Before  talking  about  mutuality  Mr. 
Rhodes  discussed  the  new  mortality 
table. 

There  is  considerable  talk  among 
agents  that  the  table  when  it  finally  is 
completed  and  adopted  will  cut  down 
their  incomes.  Mr.  Rhodes  told  the 
agents  that  they  should  not  be  un¬ 
necessarily  alarmed.  His  talk  about 
mutuality  follows: 

“Recent  events  in  the  life  insurance 
world  have  brought  the  idea  of  mutual¬ 
ity  to  the  fore.  We  speak  of  a  mutual 
company  as  one  without  capital  stock, 
but  this  is  a  very  narrow  definition, 
and  one  to  which  I  would  not  like  to  be 
restricted.  The  word  ‘mutual’  implies 
a  relation,  and  this  relation  may  be — 
possibly  should  be,  found  in  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  with  capital  stock  as 
well  as  one  without.  The  relation  is 
a  double  one,  which  signifies  reciproca¬ 
tion,  or  interdependence.  We  speak,  for 
example,  of  mutual  Interests,  by  which 
we  mean  that  certain  parties  have  a 
common,  or  equal,  interest  in  a  certain 
matter.  It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
idea  of  mutuality  this  evening. 

All  Policyholders  on  an  Equality 

“A  mutual  company,  as  I  view  it,  is 
one  which  regards  its  participating 
policyholders  as  being  upon  an  equal¬ 
ity;  in  other  words,  a  mutual  company 
is  one  which  does  not  give  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  to  some  policyholders  and 
withhold  them  from  others.  As  a  com- 
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in  in  age  and  size  the 

:  this  equality  becomes 
increasingly  diilicult,  and  exact  justice 
becomes  practically  impossible.  We 
have,  for  example,  policies  issued  at 
various  times,  under  different  rates  of 
premiums,  and  with  different  reserve 
bases,  and  other  varying  conditions.  A 
large  life  insurance  company  literally 
has  thousands  of  homogeneous  groups, 
based  upon  the  age  of  the  policyholders 
when  insured,  the  kind  of  policies,  the 
premium  rate,  the  reserve  basis,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  contract.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  that  substantial  justice 
shall  be  done  each  individual  group. 
Even  the  rendering  of  this  substantial 
justice  calls  for  the  exercise  of  such 
skill  and  judgment  that  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  underwriter  may  here  and 
there  fail,  but  his  failures  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  serious. 

“Let  us  try  to  lay  down  certain  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
adopting  new  forms  of  policies,  with 
the  incorporation  therein  of  certain 
privileges  of  greater  value  than  have 
heretofore  been  given  to  policyholders, 
it  would  be  unmutual  to  grant  such 
privileges  to  new  policyholders  unless 
they  were  at  the  same  time  extended 
to  present  policyholders.  Take,  for 
example,  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  surrender  charge,  and  let 
us  assume  that  it  is  proposed  to  waive 
the  exaction  of  any  surrender  charge 
whatever.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  question  which  should  be  asked  in 
this  connection  would  be  “Shall  it  be 
waived  for  old  policyholders?”  If  the 
answer  is  in  the  negative  for  old  policy¬ 
holders,  it  should  also  be  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  for  new  policyholders,  for  certain¬ 
ly  the  old  policyholders,  who  have  paid 
their  way  and  who  have  helped  make 
the  company  what  it  is,  are  entitled  to 
as  liberal  treatment  as  new  entrants. 
Again,  let  us  assume  that  old  policies 
contain  restrictions  as  to  residence,  or 
travel,  or  occupation,  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  eliminate  these  restrictions 
from  new  policies.  If  it  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  proper  to  remove  these  restric¬ 
tions  from  old  policies,  it  is  not  right 
to  eliminate  them  from  the  new. 

Cost  of  Insurance 

“Mutuality  also  requires  that  the  cost 
of  insurance  shall  be  equally  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  premium  rates  for  all  class¬ 
es  of  policies  should  be  consistent,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  benefits  in¬ 
volved,  •  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
risk  incurred.  I  can  remember  when 
a  certain  company  charged  a  higher 
rate  at  some  ages  for  a  20  Premium 
Life  policy  than  it  did  for  a  20  Year 
Endowment  policy,  and  I  have  seen 
other  rates  which  were  so  constructed 
that  in  event  of  loss  the  burden  would 
be  very  unequally  distributed;  in  fact, 
some  policyholders  might  escape  any 
part  of  the  burden.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
sistent  premium  rates,  mutuality  also 
requires  that  surplus  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  equitably.  It  is  in  this  matter 
that  the  strict  exercise  of  mutuality  be¬ 
comes  most  difficult.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  present-day  methods  oi 
distributing  surplus  in  America  are 
based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  ‘con¬ 
tribution’  plan,  which  was  devised  in 
the  early  sixties  by  Messrs.  Sheppard 
Homans  and  David  Parks  Packler,  then 
pf  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


of  New  York.  The  plan  provides  for  an 
analysis  of  the  various  sources  of  sur¬ 
plus  and  for  the  apportionment  thereof 
on  equitable  principles.  Actuaries  have 
'departed  widely  from  the  original 
method  proposed  by  Messrs.  Homans 
and  Fackler,  but  the  essential  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  plan  has  been  preserved  in¬ 
tact,  although  perhaps  no  two  compa¬ 
nies  use  precisely  the  same  method. 

Surplus 

“There  are  five  regular  sources  of 
surplus:  one  arises  from  the  fact  that 
premium  loadings  are  generally  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  provided;  another 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
among  insured  members  is  less  than 
that  called  for  by  the  table  used  as  a 
basis  for  computing  premiums  and  re¬ 
serves;  the  third  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon 
the  invested  policy  reserves  exceeds 
the  rate  required  to  maintain  the  re¬ 
serve;  the  gains  arising  from  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  less  than  the  reserve  on 
policies  voluntarily  terminated  by  the 
insured  constitute  the  fourth  source; 
and  the  fifth  is  profits  arising  from  in¬ 
vestments. 

Investments 

“In  apportioning  surplus  among  the 
various  groups  of  policies,  exact  jus¬ 
tice  is  neither  attainable  nor  desirable. 
Strictly  homogeneous  groups  would 
consist  only  of  policies  issued  under 
the  same  plan,  at  the  same  premium 
rate,  and  under  the  same  general  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
life  insurance  company  so  large  that 
the  law  of  averages  would  be  applic¬ 
able  to  the  several  groups  so  obtained. 
Each  small  group  cannot  be  segregated 
and  treated  independently.  A  com¬ 
pany’s  investments,  for  example,  are 
held  for  the  protection  of  the  company 
as  a  whole,  and  no  particular  invest¬ 
ment  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  group.  If  the  contrary  were 
true,  a  loss  arising  on  any  particular 
investment  would  have  to  be  charged 
to  the  particular  group  to  which  it  was 
allotted,  and  such  group  might  there¬ 
by  easily  become  bankrupt.  If  death 
losses  were  to  be  charged  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  groups  to  which  they  belong, 
one  or  two  losses  arising  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  group  might  cause  a  deficit  in  the 
funds  thereof  which  would  continue 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  group. 
Then,  again,  there  are  general  expens¬ 
es  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  cannot  be  apportioned  with 
any  degree  of  exactness  among  the  va¬ 
rious  policy  groups.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  not  he  difficult  to 
formulate  a  dividend  scale  which  would 
be  unduly  liberal  in  the  early  policy 
years.  Such  a  scale  would  be  adopted, 
primarily,  as  a  competitive  measure, 
and  would  be  violative  of  mutuality. 

“The  allowances  made  to  retiring 
policyholders  enter  into  the  question 
which  we  are  discussing.  I  am  in  thor¬ 
ough  accord  with  that  great  American 
actuary  and  lawyer  who  stated  several 
years  ago  that  the  truth  was  too  clear 
to  be  disputed,  that  reserves  are, 
mathematically  and  in  morals,  the 
property  of  the  person  from  whose  pre¬ 
miums  they  have  come,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  many  actuaries  whose  opin¬ 
ions  are  of  great  weight  have  held  to 
the  contrary.  The  principle  has  been 
so  firmly  and,  I  believe,  permanently, 
written  into  our  laws,  that  any  discus¬ 


sion  of  this  point  at  the  present  time 
is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  academic. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
retiring  policyholder  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  upon  terms 
which  are  injurious  to  the  continuing 
members. 

Policy  Loans 

“We  have  recently  been  told  that  in 
the  matter  of  policy  loans  a  company 
should  have  a  right  to  charge  as  high 
a  rate  of  interest  as  was  obtainable  in 
any  given  locality.  In  other  words,  if 
money  were  worth  eight  per  cent,  in 
Texas  and  four  per  cent,  in  New  York, 
the  company  should  have  a  right  to 
charge  interest  accordingly.  We  are 
also  told  that  a  company  should  have  a 
right  to  foreclose  and  cancel  any  pol¬ 
icy  on  which  a  loan  is  not  promptly 
paid,  and  that  the  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  policy  loans  now  found  in  policy 
contracts  involve  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  borrowing  class.  I  em¬ 
phatically  dissent  from  this  view, 
which  in  my  opinion  rests  entirely  up¬ 
on  incorrect  premises.  It  assumes  that 
a  policy  loan  is  of  the  same  character 
as  any  ordinary  collateral  loan.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  a  policy  loan  is  really  an  advance 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  proceeds. 
This  advance  must,  oji  course,  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  sum  which  the  company 
has  accumulated  toward  the  ultimate 
payment  of  the  policy,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  within  such  sum  there  is  no  equi¬ 
table  reason  why  the  policy  should  be 
terminated  because  the  policyholder 
fails  to  repay  the  advance  within  a 
certain  time.  The  suggestion  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  and  at  different  times  is 
also,  in  my  opinion,  violative  of  mu¬ 
tuality,  which  calls  for  equal  treat¬ 
ment  of  policyholders. 

“As  I  view  it,  competition  in  the  life 
insurance  business  is  rapidly  narrow¬ 
ing  down  to  three  things;  which,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  are:  se¬ 
curity,  service,  and  cost.  Evil  days 
will  come  upon  the  business  when  the 
questions  of  security  and  service  are 
made  subservient  to  the  question  of 
cost,  because  not  only  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mutuality  likely  to  be  violated 
when  all  energies  are  devoted  to  the 
one  idea  of  showing  a  lower  cost,  but 
the  structure  itself  may  be  under¬ 
mined.  The  members  of  this  Associa¬ 


tion,  therefore,  in  their  natural  and 
commendable  desire  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  largest  possible  returns 
from  their  work,  should  not  be  blind  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  long  and  broad 
views.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that 
the  life  insurance  agent  is  engaged  in 
a  profession,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  professional  view,  provided 
those  who  take  this  view  hold  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  the  ethical  standards 
which  should  be  inseparable  from  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  If  this  view  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  relation  between  the  agent 
and  the  policyholder  is  not  that  of 
salesman  and  customer,  but  that  of  ad¬ 
viser  and  client,  and  the  adviser’s  in¬ 
terests  should  at  all  times  be  subservi¬ 
ent  to  those  of  the  client.” 


WANTS  BUILDINGS  TAXED 


Comptroller  Stabler,  of  Metropolitan 
Life,  Appears  Before  Committee 
on  Taxation 


Walter  Stabler  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  told  Mayor  Mitchel’s  committee 
on  taxation  in  New  York  this  week, 
that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  taking  the  tax  from  buildings. 
Mr.  Stabler  said  that  he  could  not  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
the  city’s  credit  under  the  proposed 
system  of  taxation. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  the  feature  to  be 
considered  most  seriously  by  your  com¬ 
mittee.  This  attempt  to  untax  build¬ 
ings  impresses  me  as  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tack  on  the  large  invested  interests  in 
the  city.  You  cannot  bring  about  the 
changes  contemplated  without  bringing 
disaster  to  the  city.  This  matter  should 
be  killed  now  and  for  all  time.  If 
adopted  it  is  certain  to  upset  establish¬ 
ed  values  and  lenders  will  be  forced  to 
demand  repayments  on  mortgages.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  borrow  on  mortgage, 
which  means  that  such  a  law  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  will  prevent  the  production  of 
buildings  and  the  people  employed  in 
the  production  of  buildings  will  suffer.” 


BUYS  SURVEYOR 

It  is  announced  that  George  H.  Hol¬ 
den  .editor  of  the  Insurance  Age,  has 
bought  the  Surveyor,  and  that  Archi# 
Hall  will  retire  from  insurance  jour¬ 
nalism.  Both  are  well  known  and  have 
many  friends. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  Jack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknowm.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wTail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P, 
Lloyd,  M.  D. ;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


November  26,  1915. 
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C.  M.  B.  A.  MAKES 

RATE  INCREASE 

AFFECTS  OVER  50,000  MEMBERS 

Association  Divided  Into  Two  Classes — 
Each  Subject  to  Additional 
Assessments 


MILLER  ELECTED  TRUSTEE 

General  Agent  of  Penn  Mutual  Life  in 
Rochester  Honored  by  Company 
— His  Career 


Members  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
have  been  advised  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  action  taken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  readjusting  of  the  rates  to  be 
paid  by  the  members  under  the  new 
plans  adopted  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  association.  This  action  will  affect 
over  fifty  thousand  members. 

Divide  Association 

It  is  understood  the  association  is 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  members  admitted  before 
January  1,  1904,  the  second  of  those 
admitted  from  and  after  that  date, 
with  the  right  to  members  placed  by 
this  division  either  class  to  transfer  to 
the  other.  Also  the  placing  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  reserve  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  second  class  of  the  re¬ 
serve  contributions  made  by  them 
through  the  payment  of  full  rates  from 
the  time  of  admission,  and  the  setting 
aside  of  the  balance  of  the  existing  re¬ 
serve  fund  to  the  exclusive  use  of  mem¬ 
bers  remaining  in  the  first  class. 

That  any  member  in  Class  Two,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  70  years,  surren¬ 
der  his  certificate  and  withdraw  the 
full  tabular  reserve  by  the  N.  F.  C. 
Table  and  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  either 
in  cash  or  in  form  of  paid  up  insur¬ 
ance  for  such  amount  as  said  cash  will 
purchase,  or  by  a  division  in  cash  and 
paid  up  insurance  as  he  may  elect. 

That  there  shall  be  maintained  at 
all  times  the  tabular  reserve  on  cer¬ 
tificates  outstanding  in  Class  Two  as 
determined  by  the  N.  F.  C.  Table  of 
Mortality,  and  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
Provides  for  Increased  Assessments 
“That  the  claims  arising  in  each 
class  in  excess  of  the  regular  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  common  beneficiary  fund 
as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  met 
by  the  members  in  each  class  respect¬ 
ive,  and  for  that  purpose  any  surplus 
fund  over  and  above  the  required  tab¬ 
ular  reserve  in  Cla^s  Two  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  common  beneficiary 
fund  class,  and  the  Reserve  Fund  of 
Class  One  shall  be  drawn  upon  for  the 
excess  death  claims  of  said  class,  and 
in  the  case  of  exhaustion  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  Class  Two  or  the  Reserve  Fund 
of  Class  One,  the  amount  properly 
chargeable  to  either  class  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  additional  assessments 
upon  the  members  of  said  class. 

The  claim  is  made  that  when  the 
C  M.  B.  A.  was  first  organized  the 
rates  were  too  low  and  for  years  no 
attempt  was  made  to  create  a  reserve 
fund.  Later  this  fund  passed  the  $2,- 
000,000  mark,  but  during  the  past  year 
enough  money  was  not  collected  in  as¬ 
sessments  to  pay  the  death  claims. 


Mortimer  R.  Miller,  general  agent  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  has  been 
honored  by  that  Company  through  his 
election  to  its  board  of  trustees.  The 
Penn  Mutual  was  the  pioneer  in  plac¬ 
ing  on  its  board  of  trustees  its  field 
representatives  in  localities  where  large 
numbers  of  policyholders  live,  and  the 
plan  has  proved  most  successful,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  its  general  agents  and  the  home 
office. 

Mr.  Miller  merits  the  honor  tend¬ 
ered  him  by  his  Company.  He  was 
born  in  Rochester  over  forty  years  ago 
and  after  leaving  Colgate  University 
entered  the  life  insurance  business 
with  the  late  Joseph  W.  Pressey,  the 
then  general  agent  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
in  the  Rochester  territory.  The  co¬ 
partnership  continued  until  the  latter 
part  of  1906,  when  Mr.  Pressey  retired 
from  active  business  and  Mr.  Miller 
succeeded  him  as  sole  general  agent. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  DRAWS 
SHARP  CREDIT  LINE 

AGENTS  MUST  SETTLE  WITHIN 
THIRTY  DAYS 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  GROUP 

Insures  735  Employes  of  Dold  Packing 
Company  for  $1,000  Each — 
Buffalo  Deal 


The  Connecticut  General  Life  of 
Hartford  has  effected  a  group  policy 
whereby  it  ensures  735  employes  of 
the  Dold  Packing  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  each. 
These  employes  are  members  of  the 
Dold  Employes  Mutual  Protection  As¬ 
sociation,  in  which  the  members  are 
required  to  pay  dues  of  25  cents  a 
month,  and  are  entitled  to  $100  death 
benefit,  and  $5  a  week  sick  benefit.  By 
the  arrangement  with  the  Connecticut 
General  Life,  the  insurance  is  increas¬ 
ed  to  $1,000  each,  the  Dold  Packing 
Company  paying  the  additional  cost. 


New  Health  Certificate,  if  Settlement's 
Withheld — Stop  New  Business 
After  90  Days  Credit 

One  of  the  most  drastic  actions 
taken  by  a  life  insurance  company  this 
year  is  that  of  the  New  York  Life, 
which  has  advised  cashiers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  offices  throughout  the  country 
that  the  Company  will  compel  all 
agents  to  settle  for  business  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  policy  is 
billed  to  agents. 

If  settlement  is  held  up  on  policy 
thirty  days  the  Company  will  require 
a  new  health  certificate. 

After  Ninety  Days 

Further,  if  settlement  is  held  up 
ninety  days  the  Company  will  not  only 
shut  off  all  credit  to  agents  (i.  e.,  Nylic 
commissions  and  renewals),  but  no 
more  business  will  be  issued  until  set- 
ruent  is  made. 

The  action  of  the  New  York  Life  will 
go  a  long  way  in  breaking  up  a  prac¬ 
tice  indulged  in  by  many  agents  of 
having  policies  issued  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  find  an  opportunity  to  deliver 
same.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
time  on  the  part  of  agents  of  all  com¬ 
panies  along  this  line,  and  of  enormous 
expense  in  having  medical  examina¬ 
tions  made,  policies  written  and  rec¬ 
ords  kept,  which  later  turn  out  to  be 
unnecessary. 

The  Company’s  dating  of  accounts 
from  time  policy  is  billed  to  agents,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  time  policy  is  issued,  is 
to  give  agents  at  a  distance  an  even 
footing  with  agents  near  the  home 
office. 


TINY  TOWN  A  REAL  FnuDUCER 

Three  General  Agents  of  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  Were  Born  in  Lebanon, 
Kentucky 

The  late  Proctor  Knott  said  that 
Kentucky  is  famous  for  fair  women 
horses  and  whiskey.  He  should  have 
included  life  insurance  men.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  three  of  the  Mutual  Benefit’s 
prominent  general  agents,  viz.:  George 
T.  Blandford,  general  agent  at  Minne¬ 
apolis;  L.  A.  Spaulding,  general  agent, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  W.  J.  Cardwell,  gen- 
eial  agent,  Kansas  City.  These  men 
are  a  credit  to  the  Blue  Grass  State,  and 
to  the  business  of  insurance.  They 
started  in  a  modest  way  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  and  have  grown  up  in  the 
service  of  that  company.  The  net  paid- 
for  production  new  business  of  their 
respective  offices  will  approximate  for 
this  year,  $2,250,000.  $1,250,000  and 
$7  00,000. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  business  rec¬ 
ords  another  coincidence  of  this  kind 
where  one  company  has  in  its  general 
agency  ranks  three  men  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Messrs.  Blandford,  Spaulding 
and  Cardwell,  who  were  born  in  a  town 
the  size  of  Lebanon.  They  have  truly 
put  Lebanon,  Ky.,  on  the  life  insurance 
map. 


PRODUCED  THREE  MILLIONS 

The  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
field  force  of  the  Germania  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York  during 
October,  which  had  been  designated 
as  “President’s  Month,”  resulted  in  a 
new  high  record  for  a  single  month’s 
production,  applications  for  nearly  $3,- 
000,000  of  new  business  having  been 
received  at  the  home  office  during  that 
month. 


A  NICE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  New  York  Life  has  taken  the 
holiday  season  as  the  occasion  for  the 
distribution  of  an  attractive  pamphlet 
about  endowment  insurance.  It  will  pay 
$1,302,847  in  endowments  during  De¬ 
cember;  and  the  booklet  contains  the 
names  of  policyholders  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  endowment  payments,  as 
well  as  the  amount  that  will  go  to  each. 


TO  COVER  RATED-UP  LIVES 

The  Accelerative  Endowment  Policy 
of  the  New  York  Life,  with  disability 
and  double  indemnity  benefits,  has 
hitherto  been  issued  only  on  standard 
Ihes;  that  is,  on  lives  to  whom  an 
Ordinary  Life,  Limited  Payment  Life 
or  Endowment  policy  with  Disability 
Benefits  would  ordinarily  be  issued 
without  advance  in  age.  The  Company 
has  now  decided  to  consider  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  Accelerative  Endowment 
plan  with  disability  and  double  indem¬ 
nity  benefits  on  rated-up  lives  where, 
under  the  Company’s  rules,  a  rated- 
up  policy  would  ordinarily  be  issued 
containing  disability  benefits.  (See 
occupation  pamphlet  for  occupations 
which  exclude  disability  benefits.) 

The  usual  method  of  advancing  the 
age  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  Accele¬ 
rative  Endowment  plan,  and  rated-up 
policies  will  therefore  be  issued  at  the 
true  age,  but  with  an  extra  premium, 
such  extra  premium  being  in  each  case 
silghtly  less  than  the  extra  premium 
that  would  have  been  charged  if  the 
age  had  been  advanced. 


CLAIM  LOWEST  TERM  RATES 

New  Circular  of  Connecticut  General 
Life  Agents— No  Charge  For 
Disability  Feature 

Local  managers  of  the  Connecticut 
General  are  sending  out  a  little  leaf¬ 
let,  entitled  “Term  Insurance,”  and 
containing  among  other  things  the  fol¬ 
lowing  slip:  “Ten  Year  Term  Rates  to 
Age  60,  Lowest  in  America.  Disability 
Feature  Included  Without  Charge. 
Limit,  $75,000.”  Rates  for  ten  year 
term  policies,  $1,000,  including  disabil¬ 
ity  feature  in  part  follow: 

Age  Annual 

21  . . $  8.54 

25  8.91 

30  9.45 

35  10.30 

40  H.74 

50  19.H 

55  27.14 

60  40.23 

NORTHWESTERN  DIVIDENDS 

Regarding  1916  dividends,  the  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life  says: 

Reference  to  the  1916  editions  of 
documents  720  and  1057  which  are 
nearly  ready  for  distribution,  will  show 
no  changes  from  that  of  1915.  In  other 
words,  the  increased  scale  of  annual 
dividends  adopted  by  the  Northwestern 
in  1912  and  since  continued  has  been 
extended  to  the  year  1916. 

The  deferred  dividend  fund,  settle¬ 
ments  under  Options  A,  B  and  C  and 
dividends  left  to  accumulate  will,  dur¬ 
ing  1916,  be  allowed  interest  on  the 
basis  of  4.5  per  cent. 


The  Prudential 

40th  Anniversary,  October  13,  1915 
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F  .  E  FOR  SHEVLIN 


PAID  CHECK;  THEN  EXAMINED 


Lorin  Hord,  of  Home  Life,  Says  Yale 
Man  Was  Hardest  Case  to 
Approach 


Lorin  Hord,  Minneapolis  general 
agent  of  the  Home  Life,  this  week  told 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  some  inter¬ 
esting  sidelights  on  the  $1,000,000  in¬ 
surance  of  T.  L.  Shevlin,  the  former 
Yale  athlete  who  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Minnesota.  As 
readers  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
have  already  been  informed  this  mil¬ 
lion  was  insurance  on  Shevlin’s  life  in 
favor  of  the  Shevlin  Co.  and  the  Shev- 
lin-Hixon  Co.,  two  separate  corpora¬ 
tions,  each  risk  being  $500,000.  Mr. 
Hord  said: 

Argument  Against  Term  Insurance 
“There  isn’t  much  to  tell  about  this 
case  but  what  has  already  been  said, 
which  is  of  importance  to  underwrit¬ 
ers,  unless  it  would  be  the  conversion 
of  Mr.  Shevlin  from  term  insurance 
to  the  Ordinary  Life  plan.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  I  handled  Mr. 
Shevlin  more  than  my  associates,  and 
the  only  credit  I  take  in  the  case  is 
using  the  best  argument  I  could  possi¬ 
bly  to  show  him  the  fallacy  of  term  in¬ 
surance.  General  agents  here  of  two 
companies  are  pretty  well  equipped 
with  low  rates  on  term  insurance  and 
have  educated  the  people  to  think  that 
is  real  life  insurance.  1  have  even 
found  farmers  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  city,  who  seemed  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  term  insurance,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  show  Mr.  Shevlin  that 
term  insurance  was  only  fit  for  a  bank¬ 
rupt  and  had  no  place  with  a  firm  as 
wealthy  as  the  one  he  represented. 

“Friends  of  Mr.  Shevlin  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  so  much  insurance 
after  being  already  insured  for  a  half 
million,  and  the  substance  of  his  reply 
was  something  like  this:  ‘I  do  not 

want  my  family  at  any  time  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  with  any  indebtedness.  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  money  our  cor¬ 
poration  may  owe  when  I  am  taken  and 
I  want  to  be  sure  all  of  the  time  that 
my  associates  and  family  are  going 
to  be  in  position  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency.’  While  Mr.  Shevlin  realizes  that 
ne  is  an  abnormally  good  risk,  he  is 
also  smart  enough  to  know  that  the 
very  healthy  also  die. 

Denies  a  Rumor 

“There  is  a  current  gossip  about  the 
case  being  rebated,  r.nd  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  check  for  the 
premium  for  the  first  half  million  was 
paid  before  Mr.  Shevlin  was  examined, 
or  in  other  words,  taken  with  the  ap¬ 
plication.  Some  of  my  associates  said 
this  was  dangerous,  but  I  stuck  to  this 
plan  and  received  the  check  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  he  was  examined. 

“I  also  persuaded  him,  after  this  first 
half  million  was  issued,  by  using  all  my 
efforts,  to  sign  an  application,  before 
his  rate  changed  in  August,  for  another 
half  million,  which  was  ordered  ten 
days  after  that  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  was  really 
handling  the  bulk  of  the  business 
through  his  company,  although  a  silent 
partner  with  us,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Timberlake,  received  the  check 
from  Mr.  Shevlin  for  the  second  half 
million,  and  we  all  received  our  com¬ 
mission  equally. 

How  Shevlin  Was  Handled 
“I  might  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
agents  of  lesser  experience,  that  no 
tougher  proposition  on  the  surface  to 
approach  on  the  subject  of  life  insura- 
ance,  could  be  found  than  T.  L.  Shev¬ 
lin.  He  is  the  most  positive  charac¬ 
ter  you  will  meet  anywhere,  and  the 
only  method  which  I  found  effective 
was  the  Terry  McGovern  style  of  fight¬ 
ing  known  as  ‘in  fighting’  and  when 
you  get  beyond  the  outer  defence  the 
rest  of  the  discussion  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant.” 


WYMAN  WILL  BE  CHAIRMAN 


Life  Presidents’  Convention  Will  Hear 
Discussion  on  “Rural  Credit” 
Problems 

William  D.  Wyman,  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Life,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  December  9-10. 

As  the  plans  for  the  Presidents’  Con¬ 
vention  develop,  it  is  evident  that  much 
emphasis  will  be  placed  On  the  exten¬ 
sive  part  that  life  insurance  invest¬ 
ments  have  played,  and  are  playing,  in 
financing  agricultural  operations  in  this 
country.  For  many  years  life  compan¬ 
ies  have  quietly,  and  as  part  of  the 
day’s  work,  been  adding  to  their  in¬ 
vestments  in  farm  mortgages  and  have 
thus  become  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  American  agriculture. 
Just  how  large  this  contribution  has 
been  will  be  definitely  indicated  at  the 
meeting  by  the  presentation  of  original 
statistics  contributed  by  150  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

With  these  figures  concentrating  at¬ 
tention  on  the  extent  of  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  executive  officers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  difficulties  which  have  had  to 
be  met  in  making  these  farm  mortgage 
loans,  and  also  refer  to  various  unsolv¬ 
ed  problems  that  still  confront  them 
along  this  line.  This  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  take  the  form  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  general  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  “Rural  Credit  Problems,  From  Inves¬ 
tors’  Viewpoint.”  This  discussion  will 
be  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  December  10,  after  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  formal  addresses. 

In  announcing  this  discussion,  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  Robert  Lynn  Cox  states: 
“This  should  afford  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  ‘Rural  Credits,’  which  is  now 
a  subject  of  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion  in  almost  every  State  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  been  receiving,  in  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  way,  the  study  and  attention  of 
life  insurance  men  for  a  long  period 
of  years  through  the  loaning  of  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms  in  practically  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  This  in¬ 
timate  contact  on  the  part  of  life  in¬ 
surance  with  the  agricultural  interests 
has  produced,  in  our  business,  many 
experts  who  are  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  discuss  ‘Rural  Credit’  prob¬ 
lems. 

“It  may  be  possible  to  show,  out  of 
the  experience  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  discussion,  that  the  curing  of 
existing  defects  in  mortgage  laws,  title 
registration  acts,  etc.,  would  attract 
much  capital  (already  accumulated  and 
waiting)  at  reasonable  interest  rates, 
and  thereby  obtain  without  long  delay 
results  sought  by  the  advocates  of  so- 
called  ‘Rural  Credit’  legislation.  In  any 
event,  an  exchange  of  experience  and 
views  concerning  the  difficulties  and 
problems  which  confront  investors  of 
trust  funds  in  seeking  farm  mortgage 
loans,  should  be  helpful  not  only  to  the 
institution  of  life  insurance,  but  to 
those  who  approach  the  subject  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
needs. 

“It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  those 
who  have  engaged  in  loaning  money  on 
farms,  or  who  otherwise  are  interested 
in  any  of  the  many  angles  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  will  join  in  this  discussion,  which 
will  be  informal.” 


Concentration  develops  will-power, 
and  opens  new  avenues  of  understand¬ 
ing  that  would  otherwise  remain 
closed. 

It  is  the  main  street  of  the  thought- 
city — and  it  finds  the  bull's  eye  every 
time. 

It  brings  a  great  crop  of  results  out 
of  the  seed  of  thought.  It  gives  thought 
fertility. 


NINE  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  delivered  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the  largest 
of  any  nine  months  in  the  64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn’t  "just  happen." 

The  reason: - Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good  literature,  unexcelled 

assets,  ever-increasing  prestige,  intimate  relations  between  Home  Office 
and  Field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mutual  representative! 

We  occasionally  have  an  Agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  iSji 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  Interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  tc  tell  them  about,  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


FARMERS  NATIONAL  MEETING 


Company  Entertains  Agents — Writing 
More  Business  Than  During  Year 
1914 


The  Farmers  National’s  agents  met 
last  week  in  the  Farmers  National  Life 
Building,  Chicago.  The  agents  who 
were  entertained  were  the  winners  in  a 
“Tug  of  War”  between  two  groups  of 
agents.  The  wives  of  the  agents  as 
well  as  the  agents  themselves,  were 
the  guests  of  the  Company  and  the  old 
mansion,  of  course,  lent  itself  well  to 
the  entertainment  of  all. 

Both  luncheons  and  banquets  were 
served  in  the  Farmers  National  Life 
Building,  which  is  used  exclusively  by 
the  Farmers  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  its  offices.  More  than 
one  hundred  sat  down  Saturday  night. 

The  applications  for  insurance  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Farmers  National  Life  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  thirteen  days  of  this 
month  amounted  to  quite  a  little  more 
than  the  applications  received  during 
all  of  November,  1914.  Month  after 
month  this  year  the  business  of  this 
Company  has  increased  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  of  1914  by  a  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  percentage.  The  officers 
of  the  Farmers  National  Life  said  that 
they  are  in  the  gratifying  position  of 
knowing  that  already  in  1915  they 
will  write  more  business  than  they  ex¬ 
pected. 

Yes.  the  law  guards  against  ac¬ 
cidents  along  many  lines,  but 
no  law  save  the  law  of  love  and 
duty,  guards  the  wife  from  a 
widowhood  of  want — Charles  T. 
Brockway. 


November  26,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  DELAY 


BY  MISSOURI  STATE  LIFE 

Reasoning  That  Cannot  Be  Answered 
By  Procrastinators — Good  Ex¬ 
amples  Given 


An  annual  premium  of  $226  will  pur¬ 
chase  $10,000  of  life  insurance  for  age 
at  entry  twenty  on  Twenty  Payment 
Life  Plan  at  non-participating  rates.  If 
the  applicant  be  thirty  years  old.  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  annual  premium  of  $226 
will  purchase  only  $8,360  of  insurance, 
for  age  at  entry  forty  the  amount  of 
insurance  which  this  premium  will  pur¬ 
chase  becomes  reduced  to  $6,700,  at 
age  fifty  its  purchasing  power  is  still 
further  reduced  as  at  that  age  only 
$5,020  of  life  insurance  can  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  at  age  sixty  the  amount 
of  insurance  purchaseable  is  reduced 
to  $3,410,  says  the  Missouri  State  Life. 

Using  the  same  line  of  reasoning  but 
expressing  the  results  in  a  different 
manner,  $10,000  of  life  insurance  on 
the  Twenty  Payment  Life  Plan  at  non¬ 
participating  rates  will  cost  at  age 
twenty  only  $226,  but  for  age  at  entry 
thirty  the  annual  cost  has  increased  by 
$44.20  to  $270.20,  for  age  at  entry  forty 
the  cost  is  $337.30  or  an  increase  of 
$111.30  each  year  over  the  rate  pay¬ 
able  had  the  insurance  been  effected 
originally  at  age  at  entry  twenty.  At 
age  at  entry  fifty  the  cost  is  practical¬ 
ly  double  that  for  age  twenty,  the  in¬ 
crease  annually  being  $223.90,  and  the 
amount  of  the  annual  premium  $449.90. 
At  age  sixty  the  premium  has  practic¬ 
ally  trebled  over  that  required  at  age 
at  entry  twenty,  being  $436.70  greater, 
the  actual  premium  being  $662.70. 

Differences  in  Premiums 

Another  way  to  make  this  compari¬ 
son  is  to  show  that  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  which  an  annual  premium  at 
age  twenty  will  purchase  is  twenty  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  amount  which 
the  same  premium  will  purchase  at 
age  thirty,  forty-nine  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  amount  purchaseable  at  age 
forty,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  obtainable  at  age  fifty,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  at  age  sixty. 


more  expensive  and  more  difficult  if  It 
does  not  make  it  impossible  because  of 
impaired  health. 

The  next  time  you  encounter  a  pros¬ 
pect  who  admits  he  ought  to  carrv 
more  protection  but  right  then  is  not 
able  to  do  anything,  ask  him  when  he 
last  bought  insurance  or  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  needed  additional 
protection,  then  use  arguments  along 
the  lines  here  illustrated,  and  show 
him  that  by  delaying  he  is  increasing 
the  cost  to  himself  and  at  the  same 
time  denying  his  wife  and  family  the 
protection  they  need. 

To  go  back  to  the  illustration,  if  a 
man  buys  a  policy  at  age  twenty  he 
will  have  paid-up  life  insurance  at  age 
forty,  if  he  delays  buying  until  age 
thirty  he  will  not  have  a  paid-up  life 
policy  until  age  fifty,  his  premium  on 
the  basis  of  $10,000  insurance  will  have 
been  $44.20  more  each  year,  and  alto¬ 
gether  he  will  pay  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  $884  more  because  of  the  delay 
and  he  will  have  been  without  insur¬ 
ance  protection  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  business  life. 

When  Prospect  Is  35 

Still  another  way  to  present  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  as  follows:  if  the  prospect 
is  thirty-five  years  old  and  if  he  should 
live  out  his  expectancy  and  money  is 
worth  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  this 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  a  policy  of 
$10,000  will  next  year  cost  him  $635.40 
more  than  if  he  signed  this  applica¬ 
tion  to-day,  as  the  difference  in  the 
premium  rate  accumulated  at  six  per 
cent,  interest  for  the  period  of  his  ex¬ 
pectation  will  equal  that  amount.  Ask 
him  if  he  can  afford  to  give  up  this  ad¬ 
vantage  besides  running  all  other  risks, 
such  as  uninsurability  and  the  loss  of 
protection  for  the  additional  year  when 
it  can  be  prevented  by  his  signing  this 
application  now. 

Table  showing  difference  in  costs  be¬ 
tween  one  age  and  the  next  on  $10,000 
on  insurance  with  compound  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  for  the  expectation  of 
life  or  the  duration  of  the  contract: 

Ordinary  Life  Twenty  Pay  Lfc  Twenty  Yr.  End. 


The  following  table  presents  these 
facts  for  each  fifth  year  of  age  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  simple  and  read¬ 
ily  grasped: 


Age  at 

Amount  of  Insur¬ 
ance  which  #266 
(the  20  Payment 
Life  rate  at  age  20) 
will  purchase  at 
each  age  at  entry 

Increase  in  Amount  of  Insur- 
annual  cost  ance  which  may  be 
over  the  rate  purchased  at  age  at 
at  age  20  for  entry  20  for  the 
#10,000  insur.  premium  rate  foi 
at  each  ageat  $10,000  at  each  ace 

Entry 

shown. 

entry  shown. 

at  entry  shown. 

20 

$10,000 

•••••• 

$10,000 

25 

9,190 

$19.90 

10,880 

30 

8,360 

44.20 

11,950 

35 

7,530 

74.00 

13,270 

40 

6,700 

111.30 

14,920 

45 

5,860 

159.50 

17,050 

50 

5,020 

223.90 

19,900 

55 

4,200 

312.10 

23,800 

60 

3,410 

436.70 

29,320 

A 

life  insurance  agent 

is  everlast- 

ingly  preaching  the  gospel  of  “do  it 
now.”  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  should  be  so,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  his  compensation  for  to-day  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  life  insurance  he  sells 
to-day. 

A  Policy  at  Age  of  20 
In  no  other  business  can  it  be  so 
truly  said  that'  delays  are  dangerous 
and  costly  as  in  the  purchase  of  life 
insurance.  A  man  may  delay  making 
a  deposit  at  the  bank  and  still  have 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  or  he  may 
postpone*  the  purchase  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  still  make  the  old  suit  do 
in  the  meantime.  The  cost  of  the  new 
suit  when  he  ultimately  decides  to  buy 
it  will  be  no  more  than  it  would  have 
been  had  he  purchased  when  he  first 
thought  of  it.  This  is  not  so  with  life 
insurance.  Every  year  which  a  man 
allows  to  slip  by  without  his  having 
bought  the  amount  of  life  insurance 
which  he  feels  he  ought  to  have,  and 
which  he  intends  to  obtain  3ome  day 
makes  the  purchase  of  the  protection 


Age  at 
Entry 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Non-pa: 

pating 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Non-pai 

pating 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Non-par 

ating 

tS 

$792.30 

$624.30 

$674.20 

$532.20 

$50.70 

$15.60 

20 

764.70 

615.50 

646.60 

520.10 

58.50 

23.40 

25 

814.90 

630.40 

637-30 

531.10 

74.10 

31.20 

30 

803.20 

637.90 

607.60 

504.80 

101.40 

50.70 

35 

847.80 

684.00 

635.40 

533.60 

140.40 

81.90 

40 

842.60 

690.10 

640.20 

540.70 

214.50 

140.40 

45 

907.20 

750.20 

709.50 

594-70 

331-40 

241.80 

50 

918.70 

764.20 

760.60 

636.50 

525.40 

4I3-30 

55 

§85.20 

735-70 

768.60 

643.00 

838.30 

682.4U 

Note. — The  amounts  here  shown  do 
not  take  into  account  the  year’s  pre¬ 
mium  paid  by  the  insured  who  does 
not  delay  but  against  this  he  has  the 
additional  year’s  protection. 

How  many  prospects’  names  have 
you  in  your  note-book,  which  are  there 
because  the  prospect  says  he  is  “not 
ready  now”?  Did  you  passively  accept 
his  excuse  or  did  you  counter  with  ar¬ 
guments  against  delay?  If  you  did  not 
offer  reasons  for  “doing  it  now”  you 
are  likely  to  go  on  hearing  the  old  ex¬ 
cuse  “not  ready  now”  indefinitely  or 
until  some  other  agent  secures  the 
business. 


MASSACHUSETTS  TAXATION 

Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts 
has  rendered  an  opinion  which  will  set 
all  the  life  insurance  fraternity  agog  in 
that  State.  He  believes  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  are  properly  subject  to 
taxation  and  has  said  so  to  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner  Trefry. 

Undoubtedly  a  test  case  will  be  made 
for  the  matter  is  fraught  with  far-reach¬ 
ing  results  and  it  will  unquestionably 
be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision.  If  Attorney -General  Atwill's 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  courts,  it 
means  that  the  Tax  Commissioner  will 
endeavor  to  exact  a  tax  on  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  policies  that  have  already 
been  paid. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencie. 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  oon- 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


OUP  INSURED  SLAVES 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS  INS.  CO. 


Piratical  Perils  of  Voyage  Mentioned 
in  Policy,  Issued  in  1821, 
Printed  Below 


It  now  develops  that  the  first  group 
insurance  policy  in  America  was  not  is¬ 
sued  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
but  in  1821.  The  insurance  carrier  was 
the  old  New  Orleans  Insurance  Co.  The 
policy  covered  $1,000  on  slaves.  One 
of  the  life  companies  has  sent  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original  policy  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter.  The  document 
follows: 

By  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Company 

No.  2526 

Whereas  Wm.  Kenner  &  Co. 

as  well  in  their  name,  as  for  and  in 
the  name  and  names  of  all  and  every 
other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
same  doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  do  make  insur¬ 

ance  and  cause  themselves  and  them, 
and  every  one  of  them  to  be  insured, 
lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from 

Norfolk  to  New  Orleans 
Attest.  August  Martin,  Sect, 
upon  all  kinds  of  lawful  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  laden  or  to  be  taken  on  board 
of  the  good  ship  called  the  Dumfries 
whereof  is  master  for  this  present  voy¬ 
age  Hillert  or  whosoever  else  shall  go  for 
master  in  the  said  vessel;  or  by  what¬ 
soever  other  name  or  names  the  said 
vessel,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or 
shall  be  named  or  called;  beginning 
the  adventure  upon  the  said  lawful 
goods  and  merchandise,  from,  and  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  loading  there¬ 
of  on  board  of  said  vessel  at  Norfolk 
aforesaid,  and  so  shall  continue  and 
endure  until  the  said  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  safely  be  landed  at  New 
Orleans  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  said  vessel  in  her 
voyage  to  proceed,  and  sail  to,  touch 
and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places,  if 
thereunto  obliged  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  other  unavoidable  accident,  without 
prejudice  to  this  insurance.  Touching 
the  adventures  and  perils,  which  we 
the  assurers  are  contented  to  bear,  and 
take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are 
of  the  seas,  men  of  war,  fires,  enemies, 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letter 
of  mart,  and  counter  mart,  surprisals, 
taking  at  sea,  arrest,  restraints  and  de¬ 
tainments,  of  all  kings,  princes  or  peo¬ 
ple,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  qual¬ 
ity  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  and  all  other  perils,  losses, 
and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall 
come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage 
of  the  said  goods  or  merchandise,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfor¬ 
tunes,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
assured  their  factors,  servants  and 
assigns  (and  the  assured  on  their  part 
agree  and  engage  by  themselves,  their 
factors,  servants  or  assigns)  to  sue, 
labor  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  the 
defense,  safeguard  and  recovery  of  the 
said  goods  and  merchandise,  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this 
insurance,  to  the  charges  whereof  we 
the  assurers  will  contribute  according 
to  the  rate  and  quality  of  the  sum  here¬ 
in  insured.  And  so  we  the  assurers 
are  contented  and  do  hereby  bind  the 
capital  stock  and  other  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  New  Orleans  Insurance  Company 
to  the  assured,  their  executors,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  true  per¬ 
formance  of  the  premises,  confessing 
ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due 
unto  us  for  the  assurance,  by  the  said 
assured,  or  their  assigns,  after  the  rate 
of  2%  per  cent. 

And  in  case  of  loss  the  assured  to 
abate  2  per  cent,  and  such  loss  to  be 
paid  in  thirty  days  after  proof  and  ad¬ 
justment  thereof;  the  amount  of  the 
note  given  for  the  premium  if  unpaid, 
being  first  deducted.  In  Witness 
Whereof,  the  president  and  directors 


of  the  New  Orleans  Insurance  Compa-' 
ny  have,  by  the  said  president  sub¬ 
scribed  the  sum  insured  and  caused 
their  common  seal  and  the  attestation 
of  their  secretary  to  be  annexed  to 
these  presents,  in  New  Orleans,  the  six¬ 
teenth  day  of  June  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  one. 

Memorandum.  It  is  agreed,  that 
salt,  wheat,  indian  corn,  peas,  or  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  malt,  bread  and 
dried  fish  stored  in  bulk,  tobacco  in 
casks,  fruit,  apples  or  any  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  are  perishable  in  their  own 
nature,  are  warranted  by  the  assured 
free  from  average  unless  general.  All 
other  goods  free  from  average  under 
five  per  cent,  unless  general.  And  the 
insurers  are  not  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  anchors  and  cables  in  the  river 
Mississippi  unless  by  stress  of  weather. 

In  all  cases  of  return  premium,  one- 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  insured  is 
to  be  retained  by  the  assurers,  and  it  is 
mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  to  this 
policy,  that  no  part  of  the  premium 
shall  be  abated  or  returned,  on  account 
of  any  deviation  which  shall  be  made 
by  the  owners,  or  their  factors,  from 
the  present  voyage. 

Warranted  by  the  assured  free  from 
any  charge,  damage,  or  loss,  which 
may  arise  in  consequence  of  having 
been  engaged  in  illicit  or  prohibited 
trade  at  any  time  whatsoever. 

$18,000.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars  on 
M.  slaves  valued  at  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars:  Said  slaves 
warranted  free  from  insurrec¬ 
tion,  elopement  and  natural 
death  and  with  the  exception 
of  those  risks  against  which 
underwriters  are  not  usually 
liable  to  on  slaves. 

Wm.  Nott,  Prest. 
Dollars  18,000.  On  goods.. 405 
Policy .  2 


Dollars . 407 


RETURNS  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

H.  H.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  will  be¬ 
come  general  agent  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  in  Philadelphia.  The  firm  of 
Chalmers  &  Brown,  Penn  Mutual,  Bal¬ 
timore,  has  dissolved. 


INTEREST  ON  POLICY  LOANS 


How  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  Makes  Computation 
Explained 


The  Policy  Loan  Division  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  makes  the 
following  explanation  of  computing  the 
first  instalment  of  interest  on  policy 
loans: 

“Interest  on  policy  loans  is  payable 
annually  on  the  anniversary  date  of  the 
assignment. 

“The  first  installment  of  interest, 
however,  is  computed  only  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  company  forwards 
the  check  in  completion  of  the  loan 
to  the  regular  anniversary  date,  always 
less  than  a  year,  and  thereafter  inter¬ 
est  is  computed  for  the  full  year. 

“Some  agents  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  for  while  they  invariably 
advise  the  insured  when  forwarding  the 
company’s  check,  that  interest  will  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  the  check, 
they  do  not  complete  the  information 
by  showing  that,  so  far  as  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  interest  is  concerned  it  is 
figured  only  from  the  date  of  the  check 
to  the  anniversary  date  of  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

“Such  information  is  not  quite  clear 
f>  the  insured,  for  he  naturally  jumps 
at  the  conclusion  that  interest  will  be 
computed  for  a  full  year  from  the  date 
of  the  company's  check.  This  causes 
a  great  number  of  inquiries,  and  en¬ 
tails  considerable  correspondence  after 
we  send  out  our  interest  notices  for 
the  first  installment  of  interest  due.” 

The  following  illustration  should 
make  the  matter  clear: 

Loan  Number _ Policy  Number _ 

Name  . 

Assignment  dated  September  20, 
1915. 

Company’s  check  mailed  October  1, 
1915. 

Principal  $384.  Interest  October  1, 
1915,  to  September  20,  1916,  at  6  per 
cent,  for  354  days  $22.34. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  war  has  cost  the  British 
Life  companies  about  $30,000,000. 


COMMENT  ON  NEW  POLICIES 


EPIDEMIC,  SAYS  NORTHWESTERN 


Sees  a  Return  to  Conditions  Antedat 
ing  1906 — Defines  Reason  for 
Change 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  makes 
sharp  comment  on  the  flood  of  new  poli¬ 
cies  being  issued  by  the  life  companies. 
In  its  publication,  “Field  Notes,”  it 

says: 

“At  the  time  of  the  New  York  inves¬ 
tigation  in  1905-1906  one  of  the  practi¬ 
ces  of  some  life  insurance  companies 
receiving  censure  was  as  stated  by  the 
committee  that  of  ‘the  multiplication 
of  policy  forms  designed  to  attract  cus¬ 
tom  either  by  catchy  titles  or  by  sup¬ 
posed  liberality  of  provisions.’  The  is¬ 
suance  of  such  policies  purporting  to 
furnish  the  buyer  with  a  five  or  six  per 
cent,  gilt-edged  investment,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  alleged  5  per  cent,  and 
6  per  cent,  gold  bond  contracts  and 
many  others  of  similarly  deceptive 
titles  were  frowned  upon  and  a  return 
to  plain,  easily  understandable  life  in¬ 
surance  contracts  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Northwestern,  by  the  way, 
was  one  of  the  few  companies  which 
did  not  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times 
and  was  commended  for  its  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  sound  life  insur¬ 
ance  practice. 

“Thus,  for  a  few  years  those  com¬ 
panies  licensed  to  transact  business  in 
the  State  kept  to  simple  life,  limited 
payment  life  and  endowment  contracts 
and  the  business  of  issuing  freak  poli¬ 
cies  was  entirely  confined  to  those  com¬ 
panies  which  either  did  not  care  or 
were  unable  to  meet  New  York’s  rigid 
requirements  for  entrance. 

Hard  for  Agents  to  Follow  New 
Contracts 

“For  some  time  past,  however,  the 
pendulum  has  been  swinging  back  and 
many  companies  are  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  issuance  of  new  policy 
forms.  With  some  companies  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  again  reaching  the  stage  it 
touched  before  1906.  It  is  said  that  in 
those  days  an  agent  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  supervised  companies 
doing  business  was  asked  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  describe  his  company’s 
latest  policy  and  he  answered,  ‘I  can¬ 
not,  as  I  haven’t  been  to  our  office  for 
over  an  hour.’ 

“What  is  the  reason  for  the  change? 
The  principles  of  life  insurance  are 
fixed  and  no  policy  contract  devised 
can  overcome  its  immutable  laws;  each 
new  form  with  catchy  title  and  appar¬ 
ent  promise  of  more  for  less  money  is 
but  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
the  regular  forms  of  life,  term,  endow¬ 
ment  or  annuity  contracts  and  the  in¬ 
sured  pays  for  exactly  what  he  gets, 
no  more  no  less.  He  cannot  beat  the 
game  or  get  something  for  nothing. 
Then  why  the  epidemic  of  so-called 
‘new’  policies? 

Human  Mind  Ever  Seeking  Something 
New 

“First,  the  human  mind  is  ever  seek¬ 
ing  something  new  and  when  we  add 
to  this  common  attribute  the  impression 
oi  something  better  which  is  usually 
associated  with  the  first,  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  Many 
life  insurance  companies  are  shrewdly 
taking  advantage  of  this  principle  of 
elementary  psychology  to  increase 
their  business  and  were  not  the  ‘some¬ 
thing  better’  element  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  minds  of  the  purchasing 
public  in  connection  with  tlie  ‘some¬ 
thing  new’  there  would  be  no  fault  to 
find,  but  unfortunately  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  former. 

“The  second  reason,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  compelling,  is  a  competitive 
one  alone.  When  a  company  is  unable 
to  meet  competition  on  a  regularly  es¬ 
tablished  form  of  contract,  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  either  issue  some  special 
contract  with  commissions  so  low  that 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit- 
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THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


THE  APPROACH— 50%  OF  THE  SALE 

Papers  Read  at  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
By  C.  J.  Rockwell,  Woods  Agency 


To  those  of  us  who  solicit  our  busi¬ 
ness  principally  from  strangers  the 
statement  that  the  approach  is  50  per 
cent,  of  the  sale  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  more  frequently  the  major 
factor  in  the  ultimate  sale,  and  that  an 
untactful  or  unsuccessful  approach 
may  be  the  means  of  losing  the  entire 
sale. 

Every  sale  progresses  through  three 
stages,  whether  at  one  interview  or 
several : 

Approach — Delineation — Close. 

Unless  the  first  is  successful,  the 
others  will  not  occur.  Hence  the  im- 
pcrtance  of  its  careful  planning  and 
pioper  carrying  out.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  perpetuated  from  our  copy  book 
days  that — “First  impressions  are  last¬ 
ing.”  If  that  be  true — and  it  is  true — 
our  approach  of  a  prospect  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  we  must  rest  our  en¬ 
tire  hopes  of  a  sale. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  psychology 
of  an  approach.  W&  find  that  it  has 
three  distinct  episodes: 

Introduction  of  Self;  Opening  Phra¬ 
ses;  Suggestion  of  Subject. 

Negative  Impression  Blocks  Interview 

Naturally  the  introduction  of  our¬ 
selves  is  the  first  episode  and  a  most 
distinctively  important  one.  We  are 
introducing  our  personality  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  by  what  we  say;  but  he  is  getting 
also  an  unconscious  impression  created 
by  our  manner  and  appearance.  Noth¬ 
ing  we  may  say  will  offset  any  falsity 
iu  this  mental  appraisal;  it  is  swift  and 
forceful,  and  a  negative  impression 
most  effectively  blocks  the  path  of  the 
interview. 

A  timid,  apologetic  manner  tele¬ 
graphs  lack  of  self-confidence;  implies 
the  absence  of  certainty  that  you  real¬ 
ly  know  what  you  came  for,  and  seri¬ 
ously  doubt  your  own  ability  to  be  of 
service  to  the  prospect.  If  you  betray 
any  such  doubt,  you  may  be  sure  he 
will  unconsciously  receive  your  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  upon  a  rocky  mental 
soil. 

I  have  known  insurance  solicitors  to 
sidle  into  an  office  and  open  up  like 
this; 

Mr.  A,  my  name  is  Rockwell;  I  rep- 
rerent  the  Simple  Life.  How  are  you 
fixed  for  life  insurance? 

Of  course  he  was  fixed — loaded. 

I  see  no  difference  between  that  and 
saying: 

Mr.  A,  my  name  is  Rockwell;  I  rep¬ 
resent  the  Simple  Life.  You  don’t  want 
any  more  life  insurance,  do  you? 


Surplus  of  Self-Assurance  Arouses 
Hostility 

On  the  other  hand,  a  surplus  of  self- 
assurance  or  effusiveness  in  your  man¬ 
ner  arouses  hostility;  he  is  up  in  arms 
at  once  to  resist  you  and  receives  your 
message  against  a  brassbound  shield 
of  reserve  that  will  roll  back  all  your 
advances.  I  heard  one  prominent  man 
say  that  whenever  a  salesman  came 
into  his  office  and  helped  himself  to  a 
chair  uninvited,  he,  himself,  always  re¬ 
mained  standing.  Do  you  get  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that? 

The  proper  manner,  then,  is  one  of 
qu:et,  dignified  self-confidence;  courte¬ 
ously  affable,  but  not  effusive;  not  pre¬ 
sumptive  nor  timid. 

Having  shown  yourselves  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  and  submitted  to  his  scrutiny  and 
appraisal,  all  of  which  is  over  in  the 
flashing  of  an  eye,  we  are  known  to 
him  for  what  he  takes  us  to  be  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  true  impression), 
and  we  pass  to  the  next  episode,  which 
is  our  opening  phrase,  intended  to  ar¬ 


rest  his  attention  and  divert  his  mind 
from  his  existing  line  of  thought. 

The  mere  wording  of  our  personal 
mtioduction  is  not  so  exceedingly  ma¬ 
terial.  so  long  as  it  bears  out  our  man¬ 
ner;  but  the  opening  phrases  of  our  in¬ 
terview  proper  must  be  cautious  and 
c.ever.  Right  here  is  where  50  per 
cent,  of  our  rebuffs  come,  and  they  are 
quite  often  invited  by  us.  We  ignore 
the  most  obvious  facts  and  though  we 
grope  and  blunder,  hope  to  be  allowed 
t>»  proceed. 

Come  Uninvited 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  in¬ 
truded  ourselves  and  our  business  upon 
the  prospect  uninvited;  he  has  had  no 
preparation  for  our  visit,  nor  any  idea 
what  brings  us;  and  we  most  certainly 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  his  momen¬ 
tly  frame  of  mind.  He  must  be  taken 
as(  we  find  him  and  led  into  a  repose¬ 
ful  mental  attitude,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  in  a  seething  turmoil  of 
anger,  nervousness  or  irritation  when 
we  entered.  So  to  blurt  out  a  flat  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  come  to  discuss  at 
a  moment  a  topic  so  far  removed  from 
his  own  concerns  of  the  instant,  as  he 
sees  it,  is  to  invite  a  more  or  less  cour¬ 
teous,  but  nevertheless  emphatic  turn¬ 
down,  and  we  quite  generally  get  it. 

My  idea  is  to  open  the  interview 
upon  some  safe,  but,  to  him,  interesting 
topic;  making  some  statement  to  which 
he  absolutely  must  assent;  which  will 
focus  his  attention  and  completely  di¬ 
vert  his  mind  from  its  former  channel, 
leaving  it  ready  for  a  new  line  of 
thought,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  pro¬ 
per  of  our  call. 

What  it  shall  be  is  for  you  to  deter¬ 
mine;  but  decide  it  before  you  meet 
him.  Don’t  grope  around  and  imagine 
you  are  sparring  for  an  opening.  You 
are  not,  you  are  simply  giving  him 
time  to  get  his  storm  doors  up  before 
the  blow  comes. 

Certainly  the  weather,  business  or 
trade  conditions,  are  not  such.  He 
knows  you  never  came  in  to  discuss 
them,  unless  you  are  a  fool  or  think  he 
is  one,  and  remains  hostile  and  angry, 
but  with  growing  intensity. 

Introduce  Your  Topic  Casually 

Far  better  take  a  topic  on  which 
business  men  are  being  consulted  and 
introduce  it  casually,  or  comment  upon 
something  which  is  his  known  hobby. 

If  he  responds  let  the  topic  drift  for  a 
moment  and  then  interrupt  yourself — 
never  him — and  broach  your  real  sub¬ 
ject. 

When  you  do  this,  do  it  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  boldness,  making  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  him  your  theme;  and  by  all 
means  bring  it  home  to  him  so  fast  and 
so  pointedly  that  he  will  almost  gasp 
a:  your  apparently  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  needs.  Hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  at  the  first  blow  and  hammer 
it  home.  When  you  do  this,  and  not 
until  this,  give  him  a  chance  to  talk. 
By  this  time  we  shall  have  passed 
through  the  approach  stage  and  have 
met  upon  a  common  and  safer  ground. 

Remember,  it  is  not  because  of  your 
business  that  you  are  rebuffed  when 
you  call.  It  would  be  the  same  if  you 
were  selling  coal,  steel,  brick,  bread 
or  clothes.  It  is  because  your  prospect 
i3  busy  on  his  own  concerns  when  you 
call,  and,  having  learned  just  how  to 
shut  off  an  insurance  man  from  previ¬ 
ous  experience  with  insurance  ped¬ 
dlers,  he  does  it  unthinkingly,  auto¬ 
matically,  but  effectively — if  you  let 
him. 

If  you  could  stop  for  a  few  minutes 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  then 
start  them  again  in  your  direction,  he 
will  listen  and  talk  sensibly.  If  you 


would  prepare  your  line  of  talk  as  an 
attorney  would  prepare  a  case  for 
court,  irom  the  opening  to  the  close, 
your  rebuffs  would  be  rare.  But  very 
few  unprepared  calls  will  accomplish 
this,  as  you  know. 

Examples  of  Thoughtful  Approach 

Examples  of  thoughtful  approaches 
are  interesting  even  if  not  useful.  One 
of  the  cleverest  men  I  know  makes  an 
approach  like  this: 

Mr.  A,  my  name  is  B.  I  am  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  *  *  office  here.  It  is  my 

business  to  accumulate  data  and  act  as 
insurance  adviser  to  our  clients  and 
others.  I  have  had  it  brought  to  my 
attention  that,  although  you  are  a  man 
earning  a  large  personal  income,  you 
have  never  been  a  large  buyer  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  I  took  this  opportunity  to 
make  your  acquaintance  and  offer  my 
services  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  find  a  contract  that  will  do  what 
others  suggested  have  not  done. 

This  looks  like  inviting  a  turn-down; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  his 
client  thinking  and  talking  insurance 
at  once,  and  has  him  on  the  defensive 
from  the  start.  He  is  chagrined  to  feel 
that  he  is  considered  a  big  man  every¬ 
where  but  in  the  insurance  world. 

Another  man  says: 

Mr.  A,  I  am  Mr.  B.  I  called  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  personal  invest¬ 
ments.  There  probably  never  was  a 
time  when  men  were  more  concerned 
with  the  investment  of  personal  funds 
than  to-day.  All  sorts  of  ventures  are 
presented  for  their  consideration  and  it 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  have 
an  old  long-tested  proposition  brought 
to  you  again.  Legitimate  speculative 
investments  are  too  plentiful  to-day 
for  me  to  advise  you  about  them.  But 
every  man  is  trying  to  create  a  sound 
and  safe  reserve  separate  from  them, 
and  I  take  it  you  are  too.  This  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  suggest. 

'  A  safe  platform?  Sure,  it  is — and 
you  have  both  condemned  and  re¬ 
commended  speculation — depending  on 
what  he  considers  his  operations  to 
be  He  must  agree  with  you. 

But  I  could  go  on  giving  you  exam¬ 
ples  for  an  hour,  and  still  not  give  you 
one  to  suit  the  next  case  you  tackle. 
You  cannot  copy  me,  any  more  than  I 
can  copy  you.  Your  approach  is  your 
introduction  of  your  own  personality, 
and  must  be  a  true  reflection  of  it,  or 
it  is  a  lie. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  the  laws 
governing  an  approach;  it  is  for  you  to 
observe  them,  plan  your  interview  with 
regard  to  them,  and  plan  it  before¬ 
hand. 

Essential  Points  of  Logically  Conducted 
Interview 

I  keep  before  me  always  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  a  logically  conducted  in¬ 
terview,  and  I  give  them  to  you: 

First:  The  three  tig  “Ws”»of  an  in¬ 
terview — When:  Where:  Why: 

Second:  The  Approach — Personal  in¬ 
troduction,  Opening  Phrases,  Sugges¬ 
tion  of  subject. 

Third:  The  Delineation,  and  lastly 
the  close. 

And  if  you  will  memorize  these 
points  and  provide  for  their  occurence 
and  try  to  compel  their  logical  order, 
you  will  not  only  get  a  good  interview 
in  70  per  cent,  of  your  calls  but  will 
bring  more  interviews  to  a  profitable 
close. 


Too  many  agents  attempt  to 
A  work  upon  the  sympathetic 
Selfish  instincts  of  a  possible  appli- 
Motive  cant,  says  H.  S.  Curtis,  of 
the  National  Casualty  Co. 
All  the  time  the  applicant  is  well  aware 
that  hidden  behind  all  the  agent’s 
pleadings  there  is  a  selfish  motive. 
This  militates  against  the  sale.  The 
small  investment  and  liberal  returns 
businesslike  argument  will  more  read¬ 
ily  and  earnestly  interest  and  educate 
the  people  to  an  understanding  of  just 
how  easy  it  is  to  prevent  financial 
loss. 
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Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachu*ett»  Law, 
and  offer*  the  be»t  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 
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1914 . .’$70,163,01  1.03 

Liabilitie» .  65,159,426.58 


SurPlu» .  $5,003,584.45 
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EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Sup*,  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 

The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  GRAVEYARD 


Live  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Sugge.tion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


It’s  a  Card  File  of  Lapsed  Policies — 
Unique  Figuring  of  Cost 
By  Western  Agent 


“How  I  Help  My  Husband 
How  to  Succeed  in  the  Life 
Wives  Insurance  Business”  was 

Can  Help  the  interesting  title  of  a 
paper  in  a  contest  of 
wives  of  deputy  superintendents  and 
agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  prize  winning 
essay  reads  as  follows: 

“So  far  as  I  know,  no  man  in  any 
profession  has  succeeded  whose  wife 
was  indifferent  or  openly  antagonistic 
tc  that  profession.  Take,  for  example, 
any  preacher,  teacher,  lawyer,  doctor 
or  literary  writer  of  your  acquaintance. 

“History  gives  only  one  exception  to 
the  above  rule — that  of  Athen’s  wisest 
philosopher  Socrates,  whose  wife,  Xan- 
tippe.  violently  opposed  any  and  every 
thing  he  said  or  did. 

“Enthusiasm  is  essential  to  success 
ir  any  profession;  more  especially  to 
the  success  of  a  life  insurance  agent. 

1  soon  learned  from  repeated  hearsay, 
how  discouraging  were  the  rebuffs, 
sometimes  insults,  to  my  husband.  I 
saw  that  something  must  quickly  be 
done  to  counteract  this  depressing  con¬ 
dition,  or  another  position  would  be 
sought.  As  former  positions  had  not 
paid  so  well  as  this,  I  decided  that  it 
was  ‘up  to  me’  to  help  my  husband  not 
only  to  stay  in,  but  to  succeed  in  the 
life  insurance  business.  I  set  about 
this  work  by  reasoning  with  him  that 
the  business  is  legitimate  and  honor¬ 
able,  as  well  as  highly  remunerative. 
That  the  opportunity  to  make  money 
is  unlimited.  I  tried  to  point  out  to 
him  that  in  the  business  he  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  more  people  of 
different  classes  than  the  preacher, 
teacher,  doctor,  clerk  or  teller;  that  if 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  show  gen¬ 
uine  sympathy  with  their  sorrows,  and 
appreciation  of  their  triumphs,  it  would 
lead  to  an  endless  chain  of  prospects. 

“Of  course  I  tried  to  warn  him  that 
his  must  be  genuine  and  not  pretended 
determination  to  win. 

“Again,  whatever  endless  duties  in 
the  home  I  may  have  had,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  treated  them  as  insignificant, 
when  a  contest  was  on,  a  form  to  be 
completed,  a  collection  book  to  be 
written,  or  a  life  register  to  be 
checked;  to  say  nothing  of  the  week¬ 
ly  accounts,  which  I  always  help  to 
make  up  and  check  Friday  at  noon. 

“Furthermore  I  have  not  many  times, 
except  in  sickness,  retired  before  my 
husband  came  in  at  night,  which  he 
nearly  always  does  at  8  P.  M.  When 
he  somes  in  later — well,  I  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

“To  sum  up:  Cheer  at  home,  real  de¬ 
sire  to  succeed,  willingness  to  assist 
where  one  can,  and  enthusiasm  under 
any  condition,  are  essentials  of  the 
wife  who  helps  the  husband  succeed.” 


well  of  his  occupation;  it  is  a  proper, 
nay,  a  commendable  vanity  in  him  to 
enlarge  and  enhance  it  in  the  minds 
and  eyes  of  men  and  in  so  doing  grow 
with  the  growth  of  his  thought. 

“Herein  conceit  is  a  germ  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

"But  whether  it  is  a  profession,  or 
only  an  avocation,  or  just  work,  will 
neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from  any¬ 
thing  that  is  or  is  not  in  the  man 
serving  it.  The  sequence  happens  ‘o 
be  in  the  other  direction.  The  world’s 
estimate  of  the  particular  thing  a  man 
is  doing  depends  wholly  on  the  man 
and  the  way  in  which  he  does  it.  If 
he  has  character — and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  some  men  are  like  Kip¬ 
ling’s  Tomlinson — neither  good  nor 
bad — then  the  kind  of  character  he  has 
will  show  in  the  results.  Not  yet  have 
the  culturists  in  any  department  been 
able  to  grow  grapes  from  thistles.  The 
law  of  consequences  remains  resistless 
in  its  activities  and  relentless  in  its 
results.  A  crook  in  the  life  insurance 
business  makes  it  look  to  observers 
like  a  confidence  game;  under  an  hon¬ 
est,  earnest  man  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  systems  of  co-opera 
tion  ever  devised  by  the  combined  in¬ 
genuity  of  human  heads  and  hearts. 
There  is  the  thing  concentrated  in  a 
crystal;  at  its  best,  life  insurance  is 
the  finest  product  of  the  head  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  with  the  heart.  What 
matter,  then,  if  after  the  most  abstruse 
reasoning  it  be  found  to  be  not  a  pro¬ 
fession?  Sometimes  tags  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  things. 

“It  is  a  comfort  which  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  human  race  of  all  creeds 
and  nationalities  seeks  after  assiduous¬ 
ly;  to  know  how  to  die.  They  are  anxi 
ous  to  go  hence  properly  furnished. 
For  this,  they  turn  to  religion.  It  i3 
the  nature  of  man  to  be  anxious  about 
that  which  he  has  not  but  would  like 
to  have.  All  yearn  for  immortality. 
Those  who  guide  us  to  it  are  enrolled 
among  professional  men.  And  yet  we 
who  know  what  life  insurance  is  and 
does  sometimes  think  it  capable  of 
showing  men  both  how  to  live  and  how¬ 
to  die,  for  it  must  be  true  that  one 
who  has  not  lived  well  cannot  die  well; 
and  he  has  not  lived  well  who  has  not 
provided  against  the  two  greatest  of 
human  misfortunes,  that  of  underliv 
ing  or  overliving  his  time.  Life  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  the  promise  of  a  remedy 
for  these  twin  miseries — it  is  the  radi¬ 
ant  performance.  And  yet  it  may  not 
be  a  profession.  What  shall  it  matter 
how  it  be  classed,  just  so  it  serves?” 


An  International  Life  agent  sends  the 
following  comments  to  his  Company: 

“As  I  was  going  through  a  grave¬ 
yard,  I  mean  my  card  file  of  lapsed 
policies,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
count  them.  I  was  amazed  at  the  sum 
total — over  seven  hundred  policyhold¬ 
ers  had  turned  up  their  toes,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  lapsed  in  the  last 
three  years.  In  fact,  my  graveyard  is 
larger  than  my  ‘City  of  the  living.’ 
Then  I  began  to  think  what  the  seven 
hundred  dead  soldiers  had  cost  in 
time,  money  and  energy. 

“First,  think  of  the  loss  of  time  in 
writing  seven  hundred  applications. 
Each  policyholder  that  lapsed  averaged 
at  least  three  calls  each,  which  would 
mean  twenty-one  hundred  calls,  and  it 
each  call  averaged  two  hours’  time,  one 
can  readily  see  that  it  involves  a  loss 
of  forty-two  hundred  hours,  which 
means  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
days  or  about  twelve  months  of  time 
gone  to  the  bow-wows.  And,  to  the 
average  insurance  man  this  would 
mean  a  loss  of  $200  per  month,  or  $2,- 
400.  That’s  why  I  haven’  an  auto. 

“But,  this  is  not  all.  I  started  to  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  printer’s  bill  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  loss  of  the  seven  hundred 
policyholders. 

1.  The  cost  of  printing  700  ap¬ 
plications. 

2.  The  cost  of  700  lapse  notice 
cards. 

3.  The  cost  of  700  policies. 

4.  The  cost  of  700  identification 
cards. 

5.  The  cost  of  700  preliminary 
notices  for  accident  or  illness. 

6.  The  cost  of  700  premium  re¬ 
ceipt  books. 

7.  The  cost  of  700  return  envel¬ 
opes. 

8.  The  cost  of  700  large  envel¬ 
opes  to  hold  policies. 

9.  The  cost  of  700  duplicate  rec¬ 
ord  cards. 

10.  The  cost  of  700  past  due 
notice  cards. 

11.  The  cost  of  700  letter  regard¬ 
ing  notification  of  premium. 

12.  The  cost  of  700  return  postal 
cards. 

13.  The  cost  of  700  envelopes. 

“This  means  over  nine  hundred  thous¬ 
and  pieces  of  printed  matter  which  are 
absolutely  wasted.  And  then,  think  of 
the  time  wasted  in  writing  seven 
hundred  policies  and  all  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  and  manifold  duties  necessary 
before  the  aforesaid  seven  hundred 
policies  were  issued  and  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  And  all  for  naught!!!!” 


Life  insurance  agents 
Are  Agents  are  often  told  that  life 
Professional  insurance  is  a  profes- 

Advisers?  sion.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  the 
claim;  and  yet,  there  are  those  within 
its  boundaries  skilled  in  logic  and  dia¬ 
lectics  who,  put  to  it  by  necessity, 
might  prove  it.  This  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  in  its 
latest  agency  publication,  as  follows: 

“Some  of  us  are  vain  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  life  insurance  is  a  profes¬ 
sion.  And  why  not?  Most  of  us  don’t 
care  to  go  the  rounds  of  admittedly 
professional  gentlemen — the  duly  de¬ 
greed  and  properly  initialed  tribe — 
boasting  of  it,  perchance  to  our  dis¬ 
comfiture;  but  we  may  cherish  the  idea, 
or,  if  you  please,  delusion,  without 
harm  to  others  and  greatly  to  our  own 
comfort.  To  some  natures  it  would  be 
balm  for  hurt  wounds  received  in  the 
struggles  which  its  service  imposes,  it 
is  a  good  quality  in  a  fellow  to  think 


BANKER’S  ESTATE  SHORT 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21. — An  alleged 
shortage,  exceeding  $100,000,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  estate  of  Joseph  R. 
Rhoades,  late  president  of  the  old  Mer¬ 
chants’  Trust  Company.  He  died  last 
March  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  The 
shortage,  it  is  said,  also  affects  a  dozen 
ether  estates,  of  which  Rhoades  super¬ 
vised  as  trustee. 

Within  sixty  days,  certain  realty  of 
the  Rhoades  estates  will  be  sold  in  the 
hope  of  making  up  some  of  the  losses. 
The  real  estate  is  heavily  mortgaged. 


EARLY  PRUDENTIAL  DAYS 


David  McClure  Discusses  Experiences 
Beginning  with  Forty  Years  Ago 
When  a  Clerk 


David  McClure  was  the  first  clerk  of 
the  Prudential.  He  started  forty  years 
age  as  a  clerk;  salary  $8  a  week.  A 
story  of  his  experiences,  related  by 
himself,  follows: 

“The  first  office  was  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Mechanic  streets,  where,  in 
a  subterranean  cavern,  twenty-five  by 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


fifteen  feet,  the  Prudential  Friendly 
Society  had  its  home  and  where  the 
foundations  of  the  Rock  of  Gibralar 
were  laid. 

“There  were  two  clerks  who  did  the 
routine  work  of  the  office,  one  of  them 
being  Mr.  George  Gaston,  whose  activi¬ 
ties  were  in  the  main  devoted  to  the 
little  open  counter  where  the  nickels 
were  gathered  in,  and  the  other  your 
correspondent,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
enter  the  daily  harvest  of  applications 
in  a  big  book. 

“Rubbing  elbows  with  Mr.  Gaston 
and  myself  were  the  president  of  the 
‘Society.’  Captain  Alan  Bassett;  the 
secretary,  John  F.  Dryden,  and  the 
bookkeeper  and  general  office  man, 
Colonel  S.  L.  Buck.  The  office  boy, 
George  Babbitt,  twisted  in  and  out, 
while  George  Gaston  anathematized 
him  generally  and  faithfully. 

“The  suave,  quiet  gentleman  at  a 
near-by  desk,  who  seemed  to  be  always 
juggling  with  vital  statistics  or  writing 
letters,  was  Mr.  John  F.  Dryden.  His 
weekly  stipend  at  that  time  was  twelve 
dollars,  I  believe. 

“Colonel  Buck  was  a  hustler,  ener¬ 
getic,  faithful  and  efficient.  For  his 
services  he  carried  home  ten  dollars  a 
week.  All  of  these  officers  and  clerks 
were  educated,  capable  men,  worthy  of 
much  more  than  this  infant  institution 
could  give  at  that  time. 

“Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward  came  in  daily 
to  look  over  the  applications.  His  ser¬ 
vices  were,  I  suspect,  gratuitous  at  that 
drte.  A  cartoon  executed  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  which,  up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  was  in  Doctor  Ward’s  office,  will 
suggest  the  Doctor’s  line  of  duty  fur¬ 
ther  in  those  days. 

“Of  those  in  the  office,  Mr.  Dryden, 
Captain  Bassett,  Colonel  Buck  and  Dr. 
Leslie  D.  Ward  are  dead.  George  Bab¬ 
bitt,  the  office  boy,  afterwards  Doctor 
Babbitt,  was  killed  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  runaway  accident.  George  Gaston 
rose  to  the  vice-presidency  of  another 
insurance  company,  and  your  corres¬ 
pondent  became  a  pedagogue  and  was 
retired  after  over  thirty-five  years’  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  When 
your  correspondent  left  The  Prudential 
to  take  up  his  life-work,  Mr.  Dryden 
gave  him  a  letter,  which  i«  still  in  his 
possession,  thanking  him  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  Company  and  graciously 
assuring  him  of  his  friendship  and  well- 
wishes. 

“It  may  here  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  your  correspondent  was  the  first 
person  to  welcome  Mr.  Dryden  on  his 
arrival,  a  stranger,  in  Newark,  and  that 
it  was  he  who  had  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  Dryden  to  Colonel  S.  L. 
Buck.  In  these  circumstances  your-cor- 
respondent  may  be  pardoned  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  his  humble  way  he 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  launching  of 
the  Prudential  enterprise,  for,  through 
Colonel  Buck,  a  gentleman  of  wide 
business  acquaintance,  Mr.  Dryden  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  those 
men  whose  money  made  it  possible  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Company’s 
founder. 

"Finally,  forty  years  have  passed, 
and  to-day,  of  those  who  imposed  the 
entire  office  force  of  The  Prudential, 
but  two  survive  (George  Gaston  and 
myself)  to  congratulate  the  giant  on 
this  auspicious  anniversary. 

“Permit  me  one  word  more.  When 
your  correspondent  met  Mr.  Dryden  for 
the  first  time,  there  was  a  small  boy, 
probably  ten  years  of  age,  present. 
That  boy  was  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  to-day 
the  president  of  The  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  America.” 


HUGH  M.  TOMB  DIES 

Hugh  M.  Tomh,  superintendent  of 
agents  associated  with  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York,  died  at  his  home  recent¬ 
ly  Mr.  Tomb  became  associated  with 
the  Mutual  Life  in  Pittsburgh  in  1899 
in  the  capacity  of  solicitor.  In  1907 
he.  was  made  superintendent  of  agents. 
He  was  in  his  62nd  year  of  age.  He 
is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  one  a  son. 
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POSjTAL  TRADES  BUILDING 


gets  a  fifth  avenue  home 


Company  Makes  Deal  With  Clarence 
Payne,  Sensational  Real  Estate 
Investor 


What  is  described  by  press  agents 
for  the  realty  brokers  as  “A  $7,500,000 
Deal”  resulted  when  the  Postal  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  secured  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  sixteen-story  Guaranty 
Building  now  being  erected  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Forty-third  street,  New  York  City.  The 
Postal  will  leave  its  down-town  build¬ 
ing  and  move  to  the  Fifth  avenue  loca¬ 
tion  upon  completion  of  the  structure. 

Clarence  Payne,  one  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  realty  transfer,  is  a  sensa¬ 
tional  figure  in  the  New  York  real  es¬ 
tate  market.  He  took  for  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Building  “a  substantial  amount  of 
cash”  in  addition  to  the  fourteen-story 
Postal  Life  Building  at  35  Nassau 
street;  the  six-story  apartment  at  Nos. 
933-5  Amsterdam  avenue;  seven-story 
loft  building,  80  Wooster  street;  a  ten- 
story  mercantile  building  at  No.  3  East 
Seventeenth  street,  and  a  building  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  With  the'  exception  of 
the  Postal  Life  Building  it  is  announced 
that  “all  the  properties  were  delivered 
to  Mr.  Payne  free  of  mortgage  indebt¬ 
edness.” 

In  1911  the  Postal  Life  had  $53,812,- 
595  insurance  in  force.  At  end  of  last 
year  it  had  $44,266,572  insurance  in 
force.  The  Company’s  home  office 
building  has  been  valued  at  $3,212,563 
gross. 


HINT  OF  THE  CEMETERY 


How  Associate  General  Agent  W.  P. 

Todd,  of  Illinois  Life,  Closed 
a  Case 

W.  P.  Todd,  associated  general  agent 
of  the  Illinois  Life,  closed  a  rather  di- 
ficult  case  during  October  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

“When  I  called  upon  J.  B.  Brown,  of 
our  city,  this  week,  he  received  me 
courteously  but  firmly  informed  me 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for 
me  to  talk  to  him  about  more  life  insur¬ 
ance.  That  he  was  carrying  $40,060  of 
which  $20,000  was  payable  to  his  wife 
and  $10,000  each  to  his  two  children; 
that  he  had  worked  it  out  carefully  and 
never  expected  to  carry  any  more. 

“I  complimented  him  on  the  amount 
o'  insurance,  the  way  in  which  he  had 
it  arranged,  and  agreed  that  life-insur- 
ancewise  he  seemed  to  be  well  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  prepared.  ‘By  the  way,’  I  re¬ 
marked,  ‘do  you  own  a  cemetery  lot?’ 
He  seemed  rather  surprised  at  my  in¬ 
quiry  and  stated  that  he  did  not.  Then 
I  said,  “the  cost  of  putting  you  away 
including  the  purchase  of  a  burial  lot 
would  be  at  least  $1,000.  Is  it  your 
idea  that  your  wife  should  bear  that  ex¬ 
pense,  out  of  her  insurance,  or  do  you 
expect  that  the  children  will  share  it 
proportionately  with  her?” 

“At  first  he  was  inclin"'d  to  get  a 
little  miffed,  but  I  hung  on  and  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  while  the  subject  was  not 
pleasing  to  him  he  had  not  thought 
about  the  immediate  cash  that  would 
be  required  to  bury  him  as  he  would 
like  to  be  buried.  I  then  suggested 
that  he  taken  $1,000  of  Ordinary  Life 
made  payable  to  his  estate,  directing  in 
his  will  that  that  money  was  to  be  used 
only  for  his  funeral  and  the  expenses 
incident  thereto.  He  laughingly  re¬ 
marked  that  he  believed  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  $2,000  funeral  and  told  me 
to  write  him  up  for  that  amount. 

"After  he  signed  the  application  he 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
for  more  than  five  years  he  had  been 
fully  convinced  that  he  would  never 
apply  for  more  life  insurance,  and  that 


of  all  the  agents  who  had  called  on 
him  none  had  succeeded  in  changing 
his  opinion,  but  I  had  convinced  him 
that  there  was  a  further  service  that 
life  insurance  could  render  him,  and  a 
very  necessary  and  needful  service  too 
and  that  he  wanted  to  thank  me  for 
bringing  it  to  his  attention. 

“It  wasn’t  very  much  insurance — 
$2,000,  age  46,  but  the  placing  of  the 
policy  gave  me  lots  of  satisfaction  and 
the  commission  paid  me  well  for  the 
time  spent  on  the  case — only  one  in¬ 
terview. 

“I  never  used  that  canvass  before, 
but  I  am  going  to  use  it  in  the  future 
i"  the  case  of  every  man  who  tells  me 
that  on  life  insurance  he  is  all  set  and 
there  is  nothing  doing.” 


THE  LATE  W.  W.  HODGES 

In  discussing  the  late  Walter  W. 
Hodges  of  Boston  the  Mutual  Benefit’s 
Pelican  says: 

When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  that  institution,  until  1879, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit.  On  January  1,  1880,  he 
became  associate  State  agent  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  Colonel  Sidney  M.  Hedges, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hedges  & 
Hodges.  This  partnership  continued 
until  1903,  when  Mr.  Hodges  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  firm,  since  which  time 
he  had  not  been  active  in  business.  Still, 
he  was  unable  entirely  to  disassociate 
himself  from  the  Mutual  Benefit  con¬ 
nection  and  whenever  he  was  in  Boston 
was  practically  in  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice.  In  January  of  this  year  he  placed 
a  $50,000  policy  on  the  life  of  an  old 
client  and  friend,  bringing  his  total  in 
the  Company  up  to  $100,000.  Mr. 
Hodges  was  sought  out  by  the  insured 
in  this  case.  He  had  a  short  time  pre¬ 
viously  secured  the  application  of  the 
son  of  this  same  individual  for  $25,000, 
having  been  requested  to  call  by  the 
father.  Just  the  week  before  his  death 
he  wrote  a  $25,000  case. 


3,167,232  WIDOWS 

According  to  a  recent  census  there 
were  3,167,232  widows  in  this  country; 
2,026,684  were  between  15  and  64  years 
of  age;  702,000  were  below  45.  What 
a  commentary  on  the  field  for  life  in¬ 
surance,  comments  the  New  York  Life. 
Can  you  picture  the  struggle  of  the 
thousands  thrown  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  fighting  for  an  existence 
for  themselves  and  children?  How 
many  of  the  2,465,232  above  the  age  of 
45  are  dependent  upon  relatives  and 
the  public  for  support?  How  many  are 
struggling  along  as  best  they  can  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  battling 
against  the  world,  some  of  them  teach¬ 
ing  school,  others  going  out  to  work, 
still  others  taking  in  boarders,  and  so 
on?  Among  all  these  hundreds  of 
thousands,  very  few  were  left  any  life 
insurance.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  inmate  of  a  poor-house,  or  a  home 
for  the  aged  or  friendless  who  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  monthly  income,  however 
small,  under  a  life  insurance  policy. 
Such  things  do  not  take  much  money 
when  a  man  is  alive  and  well.  But  he 
needs  to  be  told,  to  be  instructed,  in¬ 
terested,  and  if  need  be  driven. 


Insurance  is  developing  in  the  far 
East,  and  among  other  companies 
launching  out  into  fresh  ventures  the 
Chiyoda  Insurance  Company,  of  Tokio, 
Japan,  has  opened  a  department  for 
marine  Insurance. 


Comment  on  New  Policies 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 
no  agent  could  afford  to  sell  it  exclu¬ 
sively  and  thus  uses  it  only  as  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope  (in  other  words,  a  legalized 
rebate),  or  to  issue  the  same  old  goods 
under  a  new  name  and  in  a  fancy  pack¬ 
age  to  becloud  the  issue  and  satisfy 
the  almost  universal  craving  for  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  and  something  new.” 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


Of  the  People 

Tug  Company  By  the  People 

■ - -  ■■■■*■■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  In  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANV 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


C.  F.  Delmar  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  agent  for  Maryland  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Life. 


It  is  believed  that  W.  Mason  Shehan 
will  be  re-appointed  Maryland  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner. 
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DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY’S  POSITION 
ON  PREPAREDNESS 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of  the 
New  York  Life,  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  public  speakers  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  fact  that  his  speech¬ 
es  nowadays  discuss  in  eloquent  fash¬ 
ion  some  aspect  of  the  war,  particu¬ 
larly  his  reference  to  the  life  insurance 
spirit  as  a  model  for  international 
spirit,  makes  his  appearance  very 
much  in  demand.  The  talks  of  Mr. 
Kingsley  which  have  attracted  most  at¬ 
tention  are  those  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  World's  Insurance 
Congress;  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  in  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  of 
the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of 
New  York;  and  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  few  nights  ago. 
At  the  last  banquet  Mr.  Kingsley 
summed  up  his  position  regarding  pre¬ 
paredness.  In  view  of  his  influence 
in  the  community  and  the  vigor  and 
originality  of  his  thought  this  attitude 
is  unusually  interesting,  and  follows: 

If  now  we  arm — as  we  should — 
and  do  only  that  we  shall  show  our¬ 
selves  a  nation  of  ingrates.  If  we 
arm  and  say  to  Europe  that  we 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  disarm, 
ready  with  them  to  create  an  in¬ 
ternational  State,  a  State  in  which 
the  central  authority  shall  act  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  people  as  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  does — a  State 
democratically  controlled  as  our 
Union  is — a  State  in  which  inter¬ 
national  questions  shall  be  settled 
as  our  interstate  questions  are — a 
State  in  which  war  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  become  as  impossible,  as  un¬ 
thinkable  as  it  now  is  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York — if 
we  do  that,  aye,  if  we  try  to  do 
that — we  shall  show  ourselves 
morally  at  least  to  be  worthy  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  intrepid  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  1776, 
worthy  successors  of  the  great 
democrats  who  fashioned  the  char¬ 
ter  of  our  liberties  in  1787. 

A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 
The  introduction  of  an  Insurance 
Money  Investment  Service  by  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Life  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  this  service  is  to 
conserve  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
policies. 

The  subject  of  the  waste  of  life  insur¬ 


ance  proceeds  is  constantly  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  various  periodicals  and 
the  object  of  the  Insurance  Money  In¬ 
vestment  Service  will  be  to  eliminate 
such  waste  as  much  as  possible  by  a 
campaign  of  education  among  benefici¬ 
aries.  The  Germania  intends  to  con¬ 
serve  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
claims  by  means  of  its  Insurance 
Money  Investment  Service  consisting 
of  the  following: 

First.  The  privilege  is  given  to  the 
beneficiary  to  leave  the  full  or  part  of 
the  proceeds  which  have  matured  by 
death  with  the  Company  for  three 
months  at  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest  per  annum,  the  principal  with  in¬ 
terest  being  payable  upon  demand  at 
any  time  within  the  three  months.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  give  the  beneficiary 
time  to  select  a  suitable  investment, 
which  is  hardly  possible  shortly  after 
the  bereavement  has  occurred. 

Secondly.  Practical  advice  will  be 
given  to  beneficiaries  on  the  subject  of 
investments. 

By  extending  such  service  the  op¬ 
tions  of  settlement  given  in  most  up- 
to-date  policies  will  be  supplemented 
in  a  valuable  manner.  Such  options 
generally  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  by  way  of  payment  in 
limited  or  continuous  monthly  or  an¬ 
nual  installments.  The  use  of  such  op¬ 
tions  of  settlement  is  therefore  not 
equivalent  to  an  investment,  since  the 
principal  is  gradually  consumed.  To 
conserve  the  principal  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beneficiaries  will  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  object  of  the  Germania  Insurance 
Money  Investment  Service. 


STATEMENT  BY  NATIONAL 

Why  It  Increases  Rate  of  Commission 
to  Brokers  to  30  Per  Cent, 
on  Fidelity  and  Surety 


Discussing  the  action  of  the  National 
Surety  Company,  in  increasing  its  rate 
of  commission  to  brokers  in  New  York 
City  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  bonding  busi¬ 
ness,  Allison  L.  Adams,  resident  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  brokers’ 
branch  of  that  Company  said  recently 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  represen¬ 
tative: 

“For  years  we  have  been  scrupulous¬ 
ly  abiding  by  an  agreement  into  which 
we  entered  in  good  faith  and  which 
has  been  flagrantly  violated  by  other 
companies  sacredly  bound  thereby. 
That  agreement  is  now  inoperative  and 
we  are  free  to  meet  a  heretofore  unfair 
competition  openly  and  above  board. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  brokers  in  New 
hork  City  place  stability  and  service 
above  commissions  and  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  National,  notwithstanding 
aliuring  offers  from  other  companies 
and  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The 
National,  fully  appreciative  of  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  its  brokers  and  conscious  of  its 
obligation  to  them  for  their  part  in 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  now  embraces  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  the  situation  squarely, 
hence  our  decision  to  pay  a  brokerage 
of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  new  fidelity 
and  surety  bonds  written  on  and  after 
November  22,  1915,  except  on  bankers’ 
blanket  bonds.” 


Christian  W.  Feigenspan,  president 
of  the  Commercial  Casualty  Company, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trust  Co.,  of  Newark.  The  former 
president  of  the  trust  company  was 
United  States  Senator  James  Smith, 
Jr„  owner  of  two  Newark  newspapers 
arid  actively  identified  with  many  activ¬ 
ities  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Feigenspan  was  a  high 
tribute,  as  the  selection  was  made  by 
the  leading  financiers  of  Newark. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


BERNARD  FAYMONVILLE  J.  B.  LEVISON 


Bernard  Faymonville,  president,  and 
J.  B.  Levison,  vice-president  of  the 
Fireman’s  Fund,  have  both  had  long 
careers  in  the  insurance  business.  Mr. 
Faymonville  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  He  obtained  his  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  insurance  business  in  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  broker’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Chicago.  He  came  to  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1877  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Fresno,  where  he  established  an  in¬ 
surance  agency  representing  forty-three 
companies,  constituting  one  of  the 
largest  local  agencies  in  the  State.  In 
1882  he  accepted  the  position  of  spe¬ 
cial  agent  and  adjuster  of  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  Insurance  Company  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  field,  at  the  same  time 
taking  up  his  residence  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  continued  in  the  position  of 
special  agent  until  July,  1887,  when  he 
was  elected  assistant  secretary.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  secretary,  in  1893  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  Company,  and 
in  1900  vice-president,  from  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  advanced  to  the  presidency  in 
1914.  Mr.  Faymonville  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Underwriters’  Fire  Patrol 
of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Inspection  Bureau.  J.  B.  Levi¬ 
son  is  a  native  of  Nevada.  In  1878  he 
began  his  underwriting  career  in  the 
office  of  the  New  Zealand  Insurance 
Company.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  was 
appointed  marine  clerk  of  the  general 
insurance  agency  of  Hutchinson  & 
Mann,  later  Mann  &  Wilson,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Anglo-Nevada  Assurance 


Corporation,  when  he  took  charge  of 
its  marine  department,  and  in  1888  was 
made  its  marine  secretary.  When  the 
marine  business  of  the  Anglo-Nevada 
was  taken  over  by  the  Fireman’s  Fund 
in  October,  1890,  Mr.  Levison  was 
elected  marine  secretary  of  the  latter 
company,  and  in  January,  1900,  was 
made  second  vice-president.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1914,  he  was  elected  first  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Levison  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Marine  Un¬ 
derwriters  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Marine  Underwriters’  Association. 
Louis  Weinmann,  secretary,  was  born 
at  Benicia,  California,  in  1853,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  first  took  up  insur¬ 
ance  work  as  local  agent  for  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund.  For  ten  years,  beginn/ng 
in  1878,  he  represented  this  company 
alone  at  Benicia,  with  a  total. loss  in 
that  time  of  $3.50.  In  June,  i888,  he 
was  called  to  the  home  office  as  spe¬ 
cial  agent,  holding  that  position  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  assistant  secretary,  and  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Company  since 
1900.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters’  Association  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Thomas  M.  Gardiner,  treasurer, 
is  a  Californian  by  birth,  having  been 
born  in  Sacramento.  After  a  short  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  in  San  Francisco 
and  Arizona,  he  joined  the  forces  of 
the  Fireman’s  Fund  in  1883  as  a  junior 
clerk  in  the  San  Francisco  offices.  He 
occupied  various  positions  till  1904, 
when  he  was  made  cashier.  Two  years 
later  he  was  advanced  to  his  present 
post. 


Stewart  Anderson,  editor  of  “The 
Radiator,”  the  agency  paper  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  and  author 
of  much  of  that  Company’s  literature, 
is  one  of  the  “reason’s  why”  a  visit  to 
Springfield  by  any  one  identified  with 
the  business  of  life  insurance,  who 
happens  to  know  or  come  in  contact 
with  him  is  delightful.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  had  a  valuable  training  for  the  po¬ 
sition  he  holds  with  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual.  Starting  with  the  Company 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  a  steno¬ 
grapher,  without  a  stenographic  educa¬ 
tion,  he  mastered  the  art  of  shorthand 
after  accepting  the  position,  and  pushed 
his  way  along  through  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Company,  always  expand¬ 
ing  himself  just  a  little  outside  the 
routine  of  his  duties  to  take  in  some 
other  branch  of  the  Company’s  activi¬ 
ties,  until  to-day  he  is  a  bee-hive  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual  and  the  life  insurance 
business  generally.  Mr.  Anderson  is 


the  son  of  a  minister.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  follow  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  but  digressed  from  the  path 
just  far  enough  to  dabble  in  literary 
pusuits  and  became  a  footlight  favorite. 
As  an  actor  he  barnstormed  the  coun¬ 
try  in  everything  from  “Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar  Room”  to  “Damon  and  Pythias.”  A 
student  of  human  nature,  a  clear  and 
positive  thinker  and  an  interesting  and 
positive  talker,  Mr.  Anderson  reflects 
that  type  of  man  his  fellows  are  glad  to 
bet  on.  His  ability  radiates  regularly 
and  radiantly  in  “The  Radiator.” 


EKERN’S  NEW  WORK 

H.  L.  Ekern  has  been  retained  to 
fight  the  Federal  stamp  tax  on  policies 
by  the  Department  of  Incorporated  Mu¬ 
tuals.  He  was  formerly  superintendent 
of  Insurance. 


Edwin  L.  Gissing,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  London  &  Lancashire  In¬ 
demnity,  is  in  Ottawa,  Can. 


November  26,  1915. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


NO  BATTLESHIP  INSURANCE  DIDN’T  DISCUSS  WAR  RISKS 
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PRIVATE  YARDS  LOSE  BIDS 

Secretary  Daniels  Insisted  Upon  $500,- 
000  Insurance  on  Armaments  and 
Surety  as  Well 


Meeting  of  Eastern  Union — Re-Elect 
Old  Officers — New  By-Laws 
Adopted 
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The  announcement  by  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels  that  owing  to  “lower 
bids”  submitted  by  navy  yards  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  building  the  two  new  battle¬ 
ships  for  the  United  States  Navy  may 
go  to  them  instead  of  to  private  yards, 
had  a  considerable  interest  to  insur¬ 
ance  men. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the 
private  yards  could  not  compete  with 
the  navy  yards  successfully. 

$500,000  Insurance  on  Armament 

For  one  thing  the  Navy  Department 
this  time  put  in  a  requirement  that  the 
private  bidder  include  in  their  bids 
provision  for  placing  $500,000  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  armament,,  covering  possi¬ 
ble  losses  on  it  from  the  time  when  it 
was  delivered  in  their  yards  until  the 
ship  was  completed  and  turned  over  to 
the  Government,  usually  about  eigh¬ 
teen  months.  This  was  a  new  provision 
and  didn’t  look  so  very  formidable  at 
first,  but  when  the  contractors  consult¬ 
ed  the  insurance  men  they  found  that 
the  cost  was  prohibitive  and  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  place  the  in 
surance  td  cover  the  two  ships,  be¬ 
cause  the  insurance  companies  insisted 
on  taking  reckoning  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  ships  instead  of  the  half  million 
policy  only.  For  these  reasons  the  pri¬ 
vate  bidders  refused  to  submit  figures 
to  cover  the  insurance  clause  of  the 
contract. 

Navy  yards,  in  their  bids,  had  no 
such  handicap,  for  they  do  not  insure 
tlie  hulls,  much  less  the  armament. 
The  private  yards  also  have  to  furnish 
a  bond  to  guarantee  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  warships  and  in  the  case 
of  these  battleships  it  would  mean  an 
expense  of  about  $27,000  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder  for  each  ship.  The  navy 
yards  do  not  give  bonds,  another  con¬ 
siderable  saving. 

Extra  Costs  for  Private  Yards 
In  the  case  of  the  naval  bids  this 
time  no  charges  were  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  drawings.  To  make  the 
drawings  for  one  of  these  battleships 
the  private  contractor  must  figure  on 
an  expense  of  about  $250,000.  No 
charge  was  made  by  the  navy  yards  for 
the  hire  of  miscellaneous  clerks,  time¬ 
keepers  and  some  other  employes  to 
be  engaged  in  the  work,  but  whose  ser¬ 
vices  it  was  possible  to  charge  off  un¬ 
der  other  headings.  For  the  salaries 
of  officers  detailed  to  look  after  the 
work  there  should  have  been  charged, 
according  to  private  experts,  about 
$50,000.  Neither  did  the  navy  yards  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  cost  of  the  trial  trips,  which 
amount  to  about  $100,000  each  for  pri- 
'ste  concerns.  This  is  because  the  ship 
is  in  the  Navy  Department’s  hands  as 
soon  as  she  is  ready  for  trial.  The 
navy  is  run  by  politicians  and  no  charge 
is  made  in  the  bids  for  overhead  and 
many  other  expenditures  which,  of 
course,  the  private  yards  must  bear  in 
mind  when  figuring. 


Despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eastern  Union  wrote  to  the 
Association  asking  that  the  question  of 
war  risks  and  war  rates  come  up  for 
discussion,  the  matter  was  not  referred 
to  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Eastern  Union 
last  week.  It  is  rather  speculative  as 
to  just  what  the  member  expected  the 
Eastern  Union  to  do,  because  the  East¬ 
ern  Union  keeps  its  hands  off  of  rating 
matters. 

The  chances  are  that  the  war  rate 
risk  proposition  will  be  discussed  by 
some  committees.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  that 
the  rates  on  plants,  where  war  muni¬ 
tions  are  being  manufactured,  shall  be 
raised,  and  in  one  State,  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  is  informed  higher  rates 
are  becoming  effective.  The  companies 
are  assuming  extra  liability  because 
o:  the  poor  housekeeping  and  general 
all  round  rush  found  in  the  plant  run¬ 
ning  capacity  day  and  night,  and,  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  losses,  the 
feeling  is  that  the  companies  should 
have  more  of  the  benefits. 

Fires  in  war  risk  plants  continue; 
so  do  rumors  of  incendiarism.  The 
failure  to  find  evidence  of  arson  does 
not  prevent  circulation  of  the  rumors, 
but  because  these  plants  are  under  the 
limelight  there  is  a  tendency-  to  attri¬ 
bute  every  fire  to  efforts  of  persons 
who  desire  to  see  the  plant  burn. 

At  the  Eastern  Union  meeting  last 
week  old  officers,  including  President 
Morton,  were  re-elected.  The  meeting 
was  unusually  short.  The  amended 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted 
as  a  whole. 
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GOOD  AGENTS 

m  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having 
ample  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management, 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the 

NATIONAL  UNION 

a  company  whose  operations  have  been  conspicuous  for  fair 
dealing:,  whose  loss  paying:  record-both  conflagration  and  rou¬ 
tine— has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the 
highest  sense  of  honor. 

Its  efficiency  and  agency  co-operation  have  merited  the 
permanent  support  of  4000  Agents. 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and 
reap  the  benefit  of 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars. 
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MADE  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


R.  G.  Oellers  Appointed  by  Columbian 
National — E.  C.  De  Wolfe  Named 
as  Special  Agent 


Richard  G.  Oellers,  formerly  with  the 
First  National  in  Eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  one  time 
secretary  of  the  American  Union,  has 
been  appointed  Agency  Superintendent 
of  the  Columbian  National  Fire  by 
Manager  J.  J.  Boland. 

E.  C.  De  Wolfe,  who  was  with  the 
Fidelity-Phenix  in  the  home  office  and 
then  with  the  New  Jersey  Fire  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Columbian  National. 

The  Columbian  National  is  now  do¬ 
ing  business  in  four  Eastern  States: 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Recent  agency  ap¬ 
pointments  include  the  Beard  Agency 
of  Reading;  Kleckner  Agency,  Allen¬ 
town;  Patton  Insurance  Agency,  Cam¬ 
bria  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Manager  Boland,  after  a  week  spent 
in  New  York  City,  has  returned  to 
Scranton. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  E.  C.  ROTH 

At  the  dinner  to  Edward  C.  Roth, 
given  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  the  following  poem  was  on  the 
menu: 

View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic 
judgment  scan, 

And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can, 
Where  he  falls  short,  ’tis  Nature’s  fault 
alone; 

Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit’s  all  his 
own. 


APPOINTED  READING  AGENTS 

The  Boyland  Agency,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  appointed  the  Harry  W.  Beards 
agency,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  as  agents  in 
that  city  for  the  Columbian  National 
Fire,  New  York  Plate  Glass,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Surety,  which  companies  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Boyland  general  agency. 
The  appointment  became  effective  last 
Friday. 


OIL  LOSSES 

A  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  adjustment  of  oil 
losses  in  the  Southwest.  Up  to  a  few 
months  ago  the  manner  of  adjusting 
these  losses  came  in  for  considerable 
criticism  on  the  part  of  companies. 


NEW  QUEEN  SPECIAL 

The  Queen  has  appointed  William  H. 
Sutton,  as  special  agent  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  field,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  L.  V. 
Watkins,  resigned.  Mr.  Sutton  entered 
the  home  office  of  the  Queen  about 
eleven  years  ago. 


J.  A.  KELSEY  BACK 

United  States  Manager  J.  A.  Kelsey, 
of  the  Aachen  &  Munich,  returned  this 
week  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  announcement  of 
changes  at  this  time. 


PITTSBURGH  BOARD 

A  meeting  of  local  agents,  specials 
and  company  officials  was  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  Monday  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  board  there.  It  was  largely 
attended.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  readjust¬ 
ment. 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

37  3R  r  ,BP„Tv  C-™  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

37-36  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  John  3189 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  P  e,ent"11’  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 
Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


NORTH 

BRANCH 

FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Inc.  1911 


Assets .  $336,833.63 

Reserve .  89,346.86 

Capital .  200,000.00 

Surplus .  34,163.93 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inc.  1870 

Assets  .  $173,450.20 

Reserve .  22,760.06 

Capital .  100,000.00 

Surplus .  42,774.55 


OPERATING  ON  A  CONSERVATIVE  BASIS  IN  A  LIMITED 
TERRITORY  UNDER  AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  26,  1916. 


little  stories  of  the  loss  committee 

Extracts  From  a  Paper  Read  By  Allan  E.  Clough,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Loss  and  Adjustments,  New  York 


Board  of  Fire 


Having  in  mind  that  the  insurance 
companies  have  all  these  years  been 
buying  experience  at  high  rates  and 
making  use  only,  each  of  its  own,  early 
ii.  1913  the  Loss  Committee  authorized 
the  secretary  to  sound  our  members 
on  some  plan  of  co-operation  by  which 
the  experience  of  all  might  be  made 
available  to  each.  We  met  with  a  little 
opposition  on  the  scores  of  expense  and 
because  some  hesitated  to  give  up  their 
private  information,  but  in  November, 
1913,  the  Loss  Committee  was  charged, 
by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Board,  with  the  further  duty  of  arrang¬ 
ing  a  loss  index  of  all  the  claims  it  had 
adjusted,  which  were  of  special  inter¬ 
est  and  also  of  collecting  from  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  all  companies,  writing  in  New 
York  City  and  Hudson  County,  New 
Jersey,  a  record  of  every  loss  claim  on 
and  after  January  1,  1914.  Two  blanks 
were  prepared  and  sent  to  members 
and  to  the  independent  agents  of  com¬ 
panies  outside  of  the  Borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  or  to  the  head  offices  of  such 
companies.  One  blank  for  reporting 
losses  adjusted  in  usual  course  and 
the  other  for  those  claims  whose  ad¬ 
justment  was  unduly  prolonged  or  con¬ 
tested. 

It  is  perhaps  the  right  place  here  to 
say  that  we  have  had  uniform  and  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation  from  essentially  all 
companies  and  prominent  agents.  Of 
course,  the  success  our  Loss  Index  haB 


Underwriters 


had  is  due  to  this  fact,  and  its  main¬ 
tenance  is  only  possible  so  long  as  this 
unanimous  co-operation  continues. 

Has  Seventy-One  Cabinets 
The  committee  was  instructed  by  res¬ 
olution  of  the  Board  to  prepare  Loss 
Index  cabinets  for  all  members  and 
such  other  agents  and  companies  as 
might  ask  for  them  and  comply  with 
the  regulations  deemed  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  essential  protection  of 
the  confidential  character  of  the  Index. 
Seventy-one  such  cabinets  are  now  in 
use,  and  the  value  of  the  information 
they  contain  is  increasing  daily.  Each 
cabinet  now-  contains  over  9,000  cards 
containing  records  (with  the  necessary 
reference  cards  for  the  various  part¬ 
ners  of  a  firm  or  officers  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  usually  their  residence)  in¬ 
dexed  by  both  name  and  location,  of 
about  11,000  claims,  which  have  been 
criticized  as  to  origin  of  fire,  charac¬ 
ter  of  claim,  or  in  regard  to  which 
something  of  special  interest  to  an  un¬ 
derwriter  is  on  file.  Besides  this,  this 
Index  shows  the  fire  history  of  the  as¬ 
sured  or  a  building  if  they  have  had 
three  fire  claims,  even  if  these  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  criticism — for 
a  man  or  building  may,  to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase,  be  too  unlucky  to  be  a 
good  risk.  When  either  have  had  three 
fires  we  commence  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  habit  and  no  longer  as  merely  a 
coincidence. 


ORGANIZING  A  COMPANY 


James  Marshall  Tells  Barebones  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  Requisites  of  a 
Successful  Promotion 


‘  The  First  Steps  in  Organizing  a  Fire 
Insurance  Company”  was  the  subject  of 
the  address  of  James  Marshall,  of  Wil¬ 
lard  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Barebones  Alumni  Association 
last  Friday. 

Mr.  Marshall  took  it  for  granted  that 
there  were  young  men  in  attendance 
who  would  one  day  be  the  organizers 
of  fire  insurance  companies  and  his 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  made 
with  that  in  view.  He  described  the 
type  of  man  and  the  qualities  needed 
for  the  work,  emphasizing  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  undertaking.  He  gave  in 
detail  the  methods  for  obtaining  a  com¬ 
pany’s  license,  requirements  of  law  re¬ 
garding  deposits,  securing  stockholders, 
selection  of  directors,  etc. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  talk  tended  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  light-weights  from  at¬ 
tempting  a  task  that  would  be  too  much 
for  them  and  to  create  an  ambition  in 
the  minds  of  the  capable  and  ener¬ 
getic. 


Fritz  Meyer  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen. 


FLAMES  DEVOUR  HIS 

FIRE  PREVENTION  SPEECH 


Hartford,  Nov.  18. — The  manuscript 
of  a  speech  on  fire  prevention  which 
Horace  B.  Clark,  president  of  the  local 
board,  intended  to  deliver  was  partly 
destroyed  by  flames  when  a  visitor  to 
his  office  carelessly  dropped  a  lighted 
match  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk. 

Mr.  Clark  was  in  another  part  of  the 
building  when  the  fire  occurred  and 
learned  that  his  document  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  only  when  he  heard  fire  engines. 


IMPRACTICAL 

State  rating  for  fire  insurance  is  im¬ 
practicable  according  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Wm.  F.  Dunbar,  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  of  Tennessee  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Fire 
Underwriters’  Association  which  ad¬ 
journed  a  two  days’  session  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  When  rates  are  adequate,  said 
Mr.  Dunbar,  there  is  no  need  of  a  rat¬ 
ing  board,  when  they  are  inadequate 
the  insurance  companies  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  risk. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  of  local  agents 
will  be  held  on  November  30. 


NO  GRACE 


FIRST  PREVENTION  EXPERT 


Pennsylvania  Rating  Law  Becomes 
Effective  From  Date  of  Passage, 
Says  Insurance  Department 


Benjamin  Franklin  Helped  Organize 
Fire  Company  in  1736 — Extent 
of  Fire  Loss 


There  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  among  companies  operating  in 
Pennsylvania  regarding  the  exact  time 
that  the  new-  rating  law  becomes  ef¬ 
fective.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
The  Eastern  Underwriter,  Deputy  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  McCulloch  said: 

“Section  6  of  the  Act  requires  ‘every 
company,  before  being  permitted  to 
write  fire  insurance  in  this  State,  to 
file  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
a  schedule  of  rates  or  be  a  member  of 
a  rating  bureau,’  and  the  department 
ruled  that  inasmuch  as  all  the  compa¬ 
nies  were  authorized  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  we  could  not  can¬ 
cel  the  companies’  licenses  without 
there  being  some  direct  authority  to 
do  so  in  the  law,  which  there  is  not, 
and  compel  the  companies  to  file  rates 
or  be  a  member  of  a  rating  board,  but 
held  that  this  provision  of  the  law 
must  be  complied  with  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  before  their  licenses  were  renewed 
on  April  1,  1916. 

“There  is  no  such  restriction,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  other  part  of  the  law,  and 
we  hold  that  it  is  in  effect  from  its 
passage,  and  we  have  called  upon  the 
various  rating  bureaus  in  this  State  to 
file  their  schedule  of  rates,  constitution 
and  laws,  and  other  data  so  that  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  examine  and 
have  everything  in  shape  to  enable  the 
companies  to  comply  with  Section  6  at 
the  proper  time.” 


AGENCY  ROUND-UPS 

Several  round-ups  of  local  agents  are 
on  the  tapis.  One  will  be  held  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  one  in  the  Southeast,  one  in  the 
Middle  West. 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first 
great  fire  prevention  exponent.  In  1736 
he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said: 
“In  the  first  place,  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  He 
said  that  unless  care  was  taken,  one 
might  be  forced,  as  he  once  was,  “to 
leap  out  of  your  windows  and  hazard 
your  necks  to  avoid  being  over-roast¬ 
ed.”  He  also  gave  some  sane  advice 
about  sweeping  chimneys.  Together 
with  four  other  men,  Franklin  founded 
the  Union  Fire  Company,  in  1736.  This 
company  existed  for  84  years.  Frank¬ 
lin  advocated  greater  attention  to  fire¬ 
proof  dwellings. 

The  fire  loss  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  for 
the  past  three  years,  is  as  follows: 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

January  . $20,193,250  $23,204,700  $20,060,600 

February  .  22,084,600  21,744,200  13,081,250 

March  .  17,511,000  25,512,750  18,786,400 

April  .  16,738,250  17,700,800  18,180,350 

May  .  17,225,850  15,507,800  11,388,450 

June  .  24,942.700  29,348,000  10,893,950 


Total,  6  months. $108, 695, 650  $133,018,250  $93,391,000 
The  encouraging  reduction  which 
1915  shows  is  partly  due  to  more  effi¬ 
cient  fire  work,  and  partly  to  better 
means  of  extingushing  fires  at  the 
start. 


TO  ADDRESS  N.  F.  P.  A.  MEETING 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  on  December  13,  William 
Guerin  will  speak  on  "The  Work  of 
the  Fire  Prevention  Expert  and  its 
value  to  the  Municipality.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  City  Club  at 
8:30. 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.57 

NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528,182.77 


TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $6,901,120.36 


During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  has  paid  losses  exceeding 


$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 

The  North  River  Insurance  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Statement .  December  31,  1914 


Capital 

$500,000.00 

Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 
CRUM  &  FORSTER, 


Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$1,727,208.78 

Assets 

$2,862,188.95 
New  York  General  Agent 


THE 

Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 

An  active  suppoiter  of  the 
American  ^Agency  System 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Incorporated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters 

New  York 


Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane, 


November  26,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SPECIAL  EXPLOSION  POLICY 

WRITTEN  BY  MANY  COMPANIES 


Heavy  Demand  For  This  Kind  of  In¬ 
surance,  Especially  in 
East 


An  exact  copy  of  the  explosion  policy 
adopted  recently  and  used  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  companies  follows. 
The  demand  for  explosion  insurance  is 
growing  heavier  all  the  time,  and  one 
prominent  company,  which  formerly 
wrote  the  business,  and  then  dropped 
it,  has  resumed  writing  explosion. 

This  policy  shall  in  no  event  be  construed 
to  cover  loss  or  damage  by  tire  whether  re¬ 
sulting  from  explosion  or  not. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  no  claim 
will  be  made  hereunder  unless  the  loss  ex¬ 
ceeds  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00). 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  beyond 
the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  any  loss  or  damage  occurs,  and  the  loss 
or  damage  shall  be  ascertained  or  estimated 
according  to  such  actual  cash  value,  with 
proper  deduction  for  depreciation  however 
caused,  and  shall  in  no  event  exceed  what  it 
would  then  cost  the  insured  to  repair  or  re¬ 
place  the  same  with  material  of  like  kind 
and  quality;  said  ascertainment  or  estimate 
shall  be  made  by  the  insured  and  this  com¬ 
pany,  or,  if  they  differ,  then  by  appraisers, 
as  hereinafter  provided;  and,  the  amount  of 
loss  or  damage  having  been  thus  determined, 
the  sum  for  which  this  company  is  liable 
pursuant  to  this  policy  shall  be  payable  sixty 
days  after  due  notice,  ascertainment,  estimate, 
and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  loss  have  been 
received  by  this  company  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  policy.  It  shall  be  optional, 
however,  with  this  company  to  take  all,  or  any 
part,  of  the  articles  at  such  ascertained  or 
appraised  value,  and  also  to  repair,  rebuild, 
or  replace  the  property  loss  or  damage  with 
other  of  like  kind  and  quality  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  on  giving  notice,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  proof  herein  re¬ 
quired,  of  its  intention  so  to  do;  but  there 
can  be  no  abandonment  to  this  company  of 
the  property  described. 

This  entire  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  in¬ 
sured  has  concealed  or  misrepresented,  in 
writing  or  otherwise,  any  material  fact  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  concerning  this  insurance  or  the  sub¬ 
ject  thereof;  or  if  the  interest  of  the  in¬ 
sured  in  the  property  be  not  truly  stated 
herein;  or  in  case  of  any  fraud  or  false 
swearing  by  the  insured  touching  any  mat¬ 
ter  relating  to  this  insurance  or  the  subject 
thereof,  whether  before  or  after  a  loss. 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss 
-  to  accounts,  bills,  currency,  deeds,  evidences 
of  debt,  money,  notes,  or  securities,  nor  un¬ 
less  liability  be  specifically  assumed  hereon 
for  loss  by  interruption  of  business,  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  or  otherwise. 

In  any  matter  relating  to  this  insurance 
no  person,  unless  duly  authorized  in  writing, 
shall  be  deemed  the  agent  of  this  company. 

This  policy  shall  be  cancelled  at  any  time 
at  the  request  of  the  insured;  or  by  the  com¬ 
pany  by  giving  five  days  notice  of  such  can¬ 
cellation.  If  this  policy  shall  be  cancelled 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  become  void  or 
cease,  the  premium  having  been  actually  paid, 
the  unearned  portion  shall  be  returned  on  sur¬ 
render  of  this  policy,  this  company  retaining 
the  customary  short,  rate;  except  that  when 
this  policy  is  cancelled  by  this  company  by 
giving  notice  it  shall  retain  only  the  pro 
rata  premium. 

If  explosion  occur  the  insured  shall  give 
immediate  notice  of  any  loss  thereby  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  this  company,  protect  the  property  from 
further  damage,  forthwith  separate  the  dam¬ 
aged  and  undamaged  personal  property,  put  it 
in  the  best  possible  order,  make  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  same,  stating  the  quantity 
and  cost  of  each  article  and  the  amount  claim¬ 
ed  thereon;  and  within  sixty  days  after  the 
explosion,  unless  such  time  is  extended  in 
writing  by  this  company,  shall  render  a  state¬ 
ment  to  this  company,  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  said  insured,  stating  the  knowledge  and 
behef  of  the  insured  as  to  the  time  and 
origin  of  the  explosion;  the  interest  of  the 
insured  and  of  all  others  in  the  property;  the 
cash  value  of  each  item  thereof  and  the  amount 
°f  loss  thereon;  all  incumbrances  thereon; 
all  other  insurance,  whether  valid  or  not,  cov¬ 
ering  any  of  said  property;  and  a  copy  of  all 
the  descriptions  and  schedules  in  all  policies; 
any  changes  in  the  title,  use,  occupation,  loca¬ 
tion,  possession,  or  exposures  of  said  property 
since  the  issuing  of  this  policy;  by  whom  and 
‘or.  what  purpose  any  building  herein  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  several  parts  thereof  were  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  time  of  explosion;  and  shall  fur¬ 
nish,  if  required,  verified  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  any  building,  fixtures,  or  machinery 
destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  insured,  as  often  as  required,  shall  ex¬ 
hibit  to  any  person  designated  by  this  com¬ 
pany  all  that  remains  of  any  property  herein 
described,  and  submit  to  examinations  under 
oath  by  any  person  named  by  this  company, 
and  subscribe  the  same;  and,  as  often  as  re¬ 
quired,  shall  produce  for  examination  all  books 
of  account,  bills,  invoices,  and  other  vouchers, 
or  certified  copies  thereof  if  originals  be  lost, 
at  such  reasonable  place  as  may  be  designated 
U  ,,  8  c?nipany  or  its  representative,  and 

shall  permit  extracts  and  copies  thereof  to  be 
made. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
a™°nnt  of  loss  the  same  shall,  as  above  pro¬ 
vided,  be  ascertained  by  two  competent  and  dis¬ 
interested  appraisers,  the  insured  and  this 
company  each  selecting  one  and  the  two  so 


chosen  shall  first  select  a  competent  and  dis¬ 
interested  umpire;  the  appraisers  together  shall 
then  estimate  and  appraise  the  loss,  stating 
separately  sound  value  and  damage,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  to  agree,  shall  submit  their  differences  to 
tne  umpire;  and  the  award  in  writing  of  any 
two  shall  determine  the  amount  of  such  loss; 
the  parties  thereto  shall  pay  the  appraiser  re¬ 
spectively  selected  by  them  and  shall  bear 
equally  the  expenses  of  the  appraisal  and 
umpire. 

This  company  shall  not  be  held  to  have 
waived  any  provision  or  condition  of  this  pol¬ 
icy  or  any  forfeiture  thereof  by  any  require- 
ment,  act,  or  proceeding  on  its  part  relating 
to  the  appraisal  or  to  any  examination  herein 
provided  for;  and  the  loss  shall  not  become 
payable  until  sixty  days  after  the  notice,  as¬ 
certainment,  estimate,  and  satisfactory  proof 
ot  the  loss  herein  required  have  been  received 
oy  this  company,  including  an  award  by  ap¬ 
praisers  when  appraisal  has  been  required. 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  under  this 
policy  for  a  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  on 
the  described  property,  than  the  amount  here- 
*>y  insured  shall  bear  to  the  whole  insurance, 
whether  valid  or  not,  or  by  solvent  or  insol¬ 
vent  insurers,  covtring  such  property. 

If,  this  company  shall  claim  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  caused  by  the  act  or  neglect  of 
any  person  or  corporation,  private  or  munic¬ 
ipal,  this  company  shall,  on  payment  of  the 
loss,  be  subrogated  to  the  extent  of  such  pay¬ 
ment  to  all  right  of  recovery  by  the  insured 
tor  the  loss  resulting  therefrom,  and  such  right 
shall  be  assigned  to  this  company  by  the  in¬ 
sured  on  receiving  such  payment. 

No  suit  or  action  on  this  policy,  for  the 
recovery  of  any  claim,  shall  be  sustainable 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  until  after  full 
compliance  by  the  insured  with  all  the  fore¬ 
going  requirements,  not  unless  commenced 
within  twelve  months  next  after  the  explosion. 

This  policy  is  made  and  accepted  subject  to 
the  foregoing  stipulations  and  conditions,  to- 
getner  with  such  other  provisions,  agreements 
°j  conditions  as  may  be  indorsed  hereon  or 
added  hereto,  and  no  officer,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  this  company  shall  have 
power  to  waive  or  be  deemed  or  held  to  have 
waived  such  provisions  or  conditions  unless 
such  waiver,  if  any,  shall  be  written  upon  or 
attached  hereto,  ,  nor  shall  any  privilege  or 
permission  affecting  the  insurance  under  this 
policy  exist  or  be  claimed  by  the  insured  un¬ 
less  so  written  or  attached. 


BALTIMORE  PREMIUMS  DROP 

HALF  YEAR  INCOME  $1,220,967 

Royal,  Westchester,  Agricultural, 
American  Eagle,  German  Alliance 
Among  Those  Making  Gains 

Fire  premiums  in  Baltimore  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  showed  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  compared  with  first  six  months 
of  1914.  The  first  six  months  of  this 
year  showed  a  premium  income  of  $1,- 
220,967  compared  with  $1,249,330  for 
last  year.  Among  the  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  which  showed  a  gain  were  the 
following: 


LETTERS  MUST  LOOK  RIGHT 


Interesting  Debate  Over  Typewriting 
Machines  at  Insurance  Department 
Expense  Hearing,  Albany 


During  discussion  at  Albany  over  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  thought  that  an  item 
for  typewriting  machines  was  exces¬ 
sive. 

Firet  Deputy  Appleton  declared  that 
it  was  the  plan  of  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  to  renew  typewriters  every 
three  years,  a  portion  each  year.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Orr,  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
asked  Superintendent  Phillips  if  he 
knew  that  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  renews  its  typewriters  only  once 
in  every  five  years. 

“I  know  that  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  at 
the  top  notch  of  insurance  supervision 
in  the  United  States,”  said  Superintend¬ 
ent  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Appleton  chimed 
in: 

“Yes,  and  we  want  our  letters  to  go 
out  letter  perfect,  for  they  go  all  over 
the  country  and  all  over  the  world,  for 
that  matter.  Whenever  I  see  a  letter 
that  is  not  perfect  and  shows  poor  ma¬ 
chine  work,  I  want  to  know  the  reason 
why.” 


Royal  . 

Union  . 

Phoenix,  Eng. 
Agricultural 
Alliance  .... 

Amer.,  N.  J. 
Amer.  Cent.  . 
Atlas  Und.  . . 
Boston  ...... 

Buff.-Germ. 
Camden  .... 

Commonwealtl 
Detroit  Nat’l 
East.  Und.  . . 
Eng.-Am.  Und. 
Am.  Eagle  ... 
Fireman’s  F. 
Fireman’s  Un 
Fireman’s 
First  Nat’l  . . 
German-All. 
Globe  &  R.  . . 
Ins.  Co.  N.  A. 
London  Und. 
Massachusetts 
National  .... 

Newark  .... 

Newark  Und. 
New  Hamp.  . 
New  Haven  . 
Niagara  .... 

Northern  (N. 

Orient  . 

People’s  Nat. 
Pitts.  Und.  .. 
Prov.-Wash. 

Queen  . 

R.  I . 

Security  . 

Springfield 

U.  S . 

Westchester 


1915 

$31,137 

1,362 

-S.9SS 

14,321 

11,548 

10,314 

4,628 

8,306 

7,005 

5,394 

5,023 

7,582 

1,308 

8,472 

4,476 

23,120 

10,020 

4,391 

19.725 
3,837 

11,205 

11,702 

18,478 

4,374 

3,545 

41,375 

7,550 

3,275 

10,803 

5,868 

11,443 

3,370 

7,890 

4,624 

7,654 

10.725 
10,505 

6,294 

6,693 

12,587 

5,317 

17,084 


1914 

$29,725 

221 

8,988 

13,606 

10,991 

8,362 

3,436 

5,462 

5,402 

5,278 

2,536 

5,951 

1,236 

3,576 

609 

21,820 

9,969 

1,098 

17,156 

1,595 

10,328 

9,013 

11,806 

3,767 

3,200 

33,373 

6,564 

2,171 

10,657 

3,060 

10,559 

3,303 

7,780 

4,507 

5,310 

10,584 

8,896 

4,152 

6,226 

13,445 

4,777 

14,342 


W.  H.  Talley  is  one  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  agents  who  are  profiting  by 
the  springing  up  over  night  of  the  city 
ol’  Hopewell,  Va.,  where  war  munitions 
are  being  manufactured.  Hopewell  has 
30,000  people.  It  is  ten  miles  from 
Petersburg.  Six  months  ago  there  was 
nothing  but  vacant  land  in  Hopewell. 
Mr.  Talley  represents  the  General  Acci¬ 
dent. 


Ralph  Gorsline,  of  New  Brunswick, 
an  aggressive  young  fire  and  casualty 
agent,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  London  &  Lancashire 
Indemnity. 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 

Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 

With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  26,  1915. 


FLOOR  OCCUPANCY 


INCREASED  BY  FACTORY  LAWS 

H.  J.  F.  Porter  in  Letter  to  New  York 
Sun,  Makes  Some  Pertinent 
Comments 


H.  J.  F.  Porter,  the  well-known  fire 
protection  expert,  wrote  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  this  w.eek, 
commenting  upon  factory  fires,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  factory 
laws  of  New  York  State.  He  said  in 
part: 

Sprinkler  Supervision 

“The  law  as  amended  last  winter  of¬ 
fers  still  another  opportunity  for  the 
building  owner  to  increase  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  each  floor.  It  says  that  if  a 
sprinkler  system  is  installed  the  occu¬ 
pancy  may  be  increased  100  per  cent. 
But  a  sprinkler  system,  being  auto¬ 
matic  in  its  action,  does  not  always 
work.  There  are  valves,  tanks,  pumps, 
and  other  parts  which  may  get  out  of 
order,  and  unless  a  sprinkler  system  is 
supervised  it  is  uncertain  of  action. 
But  the  law  does  not  require  this  su¬ 
pervision,  therefore  when  a  fire  comes 
there  may  be  no  water  there  to  put  it 
out,  and  it  is  evident  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.  If  such  a  supervision  is  desired, 
it  would  cost  more  money,  $500  a  year 
foi  a  building  like  this.  But  if  the 
sprinkler  system  does  work  the  fire 
must  set  it  off  and  it  must  gain  head¬ 
way  to  set  it  off,  and  this  takes  time. 
Meanwhile  people  do  not  sit  around 
waiting. 

“But  the  law  says  that  there  is  still 
another  way  whereby  the  building  own¬ 
er  can  increase  the  occupancy  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  a  greater  amount 
of  safety  than  would  be  offered  by  any 
other  means.  This  is  by  erecting  a  fire 
wall  through  his  building,  practically 
bisecting  it.  This  fire  wall  must  have 
doorways  on  each  floor  covered  by  fire¬ 
proof  doors.  In  case  a  fire  should  occur 
on  one  side  of  this  wall,  all  the  people 
have  to  do  to  escape  from  it  is  to  walk 
through  the  doorways  in  the  wall,  close 
the  fireproof  doors  after  them  and  then 
they  find  themselves  in  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  separate  building  in  which 
there  is  no  fire  and  from  each  floor  of 
which  they  can  at  their  leisure  descend 
to  the  ground  by  the  existing  exit  facil¬ 
ities,  down  which  they  could  take  their 
time  descending,  without  any  cause  for 
undue  haste  which  might  create  con¬ 
gestion  or  panic  conditions. 

Fire  Walls 

“The  law  states  that  such  a  fire  wall 
will  permit  a  floor  occupancy  equal  to 
the  number  of  people  who  can  stand  on 
one  side  of  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  person 
for  every  five  square  feet.  With  a  fire 
wall  as  a  safety  feature  the  owner 
ought  to  be  able  to  secure  a  higher 
rental  from  his  floor  on  account  of  the 
Increased  floor  occupancy.  If  he 
chooses  he  might  spend  some  of  this 
money  fireproofing  the  stairways  on 
each  side  of  the  wall  as  a  preventive 
against  the  spread  of  fire  upward,  and 
he  might  install  a  sprinkler  system  in 
addition  and  thus  approximate  ideal 
conditions.  These  additional  fire  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  would  be  purely  for 
property  protection  and  they  would  re¬ 
duce  fire  insurance  rates  and  amortize 
the  owner’s  expenditure  so  that  in  a 
very  few  years  he  would  be  ahead  of 
the  game  in  every  way.” 


THE  BALTICA  FORMED 

A  number  of  firms  in  Copenhagen 
and  the  provinces  have  founded  an  in¬ 
surance  company  called  Baltics,  with 
a  share  capital  of  15,000,000  kronen 
(about  £835,000),  which  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  Company  will  be¬ 
gin  war  insurance  as  soon  as  possible 
and  sea  and  transport  insurance  from 
January  1. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  HONIG 

Joseph  Honig,  who  died  in  New  York 
this  week,  was  the  sole  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  Henry  Honig  &  Sons,  at  one 
time  metropolitan  representative  of  the 
Transatlantic  and  the  Girard. 


A  TRICK  OF  RUG  TRADE 


Adjuster  Points  Out  Methods  Used  By 
Manufacturers  In  Making  New 
Rugs  “Antique” 


A  New  York  adjuster  this  week  told 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  the  following 
story  of  how  manufacturers  make  new 
rugs  “antique”  and  endeavor  to  collect 
for  the  increased  value  in  the  event  of 
a  loss: 

“I  recently  had  a  loss  on  the  stock 
of  a  rug  manufacturer.  The  assured’3 
estimate  of  his  loss  struck  me  as  rather 
high,  so  I  had  his  stock  appraised,  my 
suspicion  being  verified  by  the  apprais¬ 
al.  The  assured,  however,  refused  to 
accept  my  figure  and  started  suit.  At 
the  trial  of  the  case,  one  of  the  assur¬ 
ed’s  employes,  who  had  worked  with 
a  number  of  other  manufacturers,  tes¬ 
tified  that  he  was  employed  at  a  salary 
of  $25  per  week  to  take  new  rugs  and 
carpets  and,  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone 
rubbed  on  the  material,  cause  them  to 
appear  ‘antique.’  He  also  testified  that 
when  genuine  antique  rugs  were  sent 
in  for  repairs,  the  firm  had  turned  them 
over  to  him  to  use  the  same  process.” 


A  GARAGE  HEATER 


Put  on  Market  By  Pittsburgh  Concern — 
Small  Furnace,  40  Inches 
Long 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  au¬ 
tomobiles  are  ruined  by  cold  and  here¬ 
tofore  the  ever-present  danger  of  ex¬ 
plosion  and  fire,  due  to  the  proximity 
of  gasoline,  has  prevented  many  per¬ 
sons  from  properly  heating  their  gar¬ 
ages,  with  the  result  that  excellent  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  damaged  or  ruined  by 
freezing.  To  obviate  this  continual 
loss  to  automobile  owners  a  Pittsburgh 
concern  has  evolved  an  effective  meth¬ 
od  of  heating  garages. 

The  safe  garage  heater  is  designed 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  safe 
heater,  as  the  name  implies.  The  heat¬ 
er  is  a  small  furnace  consisting  of  a 
combustion  chamber  and  tubular  ra¬ 
diator  inside  a  heavy  galvanized  cas¬ 
ing,  the  outside  dimensions  being  40 
inches  long,  33  inches  high  and  12 
inches  wide.  It  is  designed  to  occupy 
the  least  amount  of  space.  The  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  contains  one  of  the 
Superior  single-piece  cast  iron  burners, 
a  basket  of  patent  English  artificial 
fuel  and  a  small  pilot  light. 

Perfect  combustion  takes  place  in¬ 
side  this  chamber  and  every  unit  of 
heat  is  liberated  before  the  products 
oc  combustion  escape  by  the  exist  pipe. 
The  heater  is  provided  with  a  safety¬ 
locking,  gas-proof  door,  which  need  be 
opened  only  once  during  the  cold  sea¬ 
son  to  light  the  pilot.  An  adjustable 
spud  is  attached  to  the  valve  and  this 
regulates  the  flame  and  gas  pressure 
at  all  times,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  overheating  when  left  to  burn  all 
night. 


MICROSCOPIC  INVESTIGATIONS 


RECALL  PAST  PERFORMANCES 


Pennsylvania  Insurance  Men  Sceptical 
of  State  Fire  Marshal's  Yellow 
Journal  Interviews 


Pennsylvania  fire  insurance  men  are 
taking  with  a  grain  of  salt  the  inter¬ 
views  given  to  daily  newspapers  by 
the  Fire  Marshal’s  office  in  regard  to 
fires  in  war  munition  factories.  An 
interview  telegraphed  widely  through 
the  country,  and  published  November 
21,  started  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20. — “Every 
one  of  the  fires  in  plants  making 
munitions  and  other  supplies  for 
the  Allies  was  of  an  incendiary 
nature,  started  by  persons  as  yet 
undiscovered,”  said  Joseph  L.  Bald¬ 
win,  State  Fire  Marshal,  to-day. 
He  added  that  a  microscopic  in¬ 
vestigation  at  Bethlehem,  at  Eddy- 
stone,  and  at  Trenton  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  blazes  were 
deliberately  started  by  human 
agencies. 

“The  fire  which  did  so  much 
damage  in  the  Roebling  plant  at 
Trenton,”  said  the  State  Fire  Mar¬ 
shal,  “began  in  a  pile  of  jute  rope 
near  where  twenty  men  were  at 
work.  The  flames  ate  through  the 
rope  pile  in  a  few  seconds  and 
soon  reached  alarming  proportions. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  use 
the  private  alarm  system  it  was 
found  that  it  was  disabled.” 
Insurance  men  in  Pennsylvania  say 
that  they  are  not  surprised  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Baldwin  gave  out  such  an  inter¬ 
view,  as  he  has  the  gift  of  sensational 
utterance  well  cultivated,  but  they 
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uculd  take  more  stock  in  it  if  Baldwin 
and  his  Vepresentatives  could  occasion¬ 
ally  bring  about  a  conviction.  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  send  an  incendiary 
to  prison  for  arson  in  Pennsylania  as  it 
is  to  grow  roses  in  Northern  Siberia. 


A.  F.  DERR  DEAD 

The  death  last  week  of  Andrew  F. 
Derr,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  removes  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  Derr  &  Co.,  the  leading  insurance 
concern  of  the  coal  region,  and  a  large 
writer  of  mining  properties.  He  was 
an  insurance  man  of  unusual  capabili¬ 
ties  and  equipment,  being  a  college 
graduate,  and  a  member  of  the  Luzerne 
County  bar,  and  a  director  of  the 
Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

The  funeral  on  Monday  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  insurance  men. 


The  C.  H.  Elmore  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  a  fire  insurance  agency,  has  be¬ 
gun  the  sale  of  automobiles. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585,075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 


R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St 

NEW  YORK 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  CAPITAL’  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY.  Marine  Secretary 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,066.20 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,692.31 


Total  . *1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  Ysrk  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $ 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve  . 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate . 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid  . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


39,278.41 

244,603.91 

18,646.29 

8,156.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,94832 


Total  . $1,614,62731 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  158  Remsen  St. 
Brssklyn,  N.  Y.. 
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LLOYDS  CHAIRMAN  ON  WAR 

MAKES  QUERIES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

Say  Underwriters  Never  Have  Experi¬ 
enced  War  Conditions  Similar  to 
Those  Being  Met 


London,  Nov.  10.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  dealing  with  Clause 
34  of  the  Finance  Bill,  which  provides 
for  the  special  taxation  of  excess  prof¬ 
its,  Sir  Edward  Beauchamp,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Lloyds,  said: 

“I  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  to 
deal  rather  more  fairly  with  underwrit¬ 
ers  under  this  bill  than  is  proposed  at 
present.  The  underwriter,  if  he  has 
made  some  extra  profit  during  the  war, 
has  done  so  by  taking  extra  risks  and 
hazards.  With  regard  to  the  marine 
business,  his  ordinary  business,  he  has 
the  accumulated  experience  of  years 
t-*  guide  him  as  to  the  premium  which 
he  should  charge.  But  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  had  to  embark  on  war 
risk  insurance,  and  had  nothing  what- 
e\er  to  guide  him.  There  had  been  no 
war  in  the  memory  of  any  underwriter 
where  two  great  naval  powers  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  We  had  cer¬ 
tainly  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
a  small  experience,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  experience  of  that  war  was  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  underwriters. 
When  this  war  broke  out  the  Germans 
had  modern  vessels  to  prey  upon  our 
trade.  Therefore,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  underwriters 
who  engaged  in  that  business  ran  very 
considerably  increased  risk.  There  is 
no  question  of  underwriters  charging 
an  exorbitant  premium. 

Keeping  Down  Premiums 
“The  government  scheme  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  object  of  keeping  down 
the  premium,  which  was  never  to  rise 
above  a  certain  level.  It  was  never  to 
exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  was  never  to  be 
lower  than  1  per  cent.  Naturally  the 
underwriters  in  the  open  market  could 
not  expect  to  get  a  higher  rate  than 
that  which  was  charged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Then  the  government  scheme 
limited  the  taking  of  risks  by  the  War 
Committee  to  cargoes  in  British  ves¬ 
sels.  All  the  neutral  vessels  and  the 
cargoes  of  neutral  vessels  had  to  be 
covered  somewhere,  and  these  were 
covered  in  the  open  market.  The  un¬ 
derwriters  and  Lloyds  filled  up  the 
gap,  and  greatly  enabled  the  seaborne 
commerce  of  the  country  to  be  carried 
on  without  interruption.  The  way  in 
which  underwriters  calculate  their  prof¬ 
its  is  as  follows:  Premiums  are  taken, 
and  after  three  years  have  elapsed  we 
take  what  remains  to  us  of  those  pre¬ 
miums,  and  we  say  that  represents  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  premium  in¬ 
come.  What  we  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  do  is  to  allow  us  to 
deal  with  the  volume  of  profits  and 
with  the  percentage  of  profits  on  this 
war  risk  insurance  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  That  is  to  say,  if  in  the  pre-war 
period  an  underwriter  has  made  an 
average  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  premium 
income  which  he  received,  and  in  the 
war  period  he  has  made  25  per  cent., 
wo  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  15 
per  cent,  from  the  25  per  cent.,  leav¬ 
ing  10  per  cent.,  of  which  50  per  cent, 
should  go  to  the  government  and  50 
cent,  should  be  retained  by  the  under¬ 
writer.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  and  I  think  anybody  who  really 
knows  the  way  in  which  underwriting 
business  is  carried  on  will  agree  that 
that  is  a  fair  request.  We  should  agree 
to  that  with  willingness  and  readiness. 

Figuring  Salaries 

“I  also  want  to  ask  the  financial  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  treasury  how  he  proposes 
to  deal  with  a  particular  case  which  1 
will  explain.  A  young  underwriter 
starts  business,  and  three  gentlemen 
entrust  underwriting  business  to  him, 


for  which  he  receives  a  salary.  On 
January  1,  1914,  having  been  entirely 
successful  in  his  business,  three  other 
gentlemen  entrust  their  business  to 
him,  thereby  doubling  his  salary.  Un¬ 
der  the  Bill,  as  I  read  it,  50  per  cent, 
of  that  extra  salary  will  have  to  come 
back  to  the  government.” 

Want  Money  Market  Kept  in  London 
Another  speaker  said:  “Already 

some  underwriters  and  even  marine 
companies  are  on  the  point  of  deciding 
to  retire  from  the  business.  The  6  per 
cent,  which  is  allowed  to  traders  is  on 
capital,  and  I  am  not  challenging  it, 
but  this  is  entirely  different.  We  are 
asking  for  some  percentage  on  turn¬ 
over  that  is  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
risk.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  marine  underwriting  market  of 
London  is  necessary  for  our  banking 
and  our  finance.  This  marine  under- 
wiiting  is  unlike  all  forms  of  insurance 
in  this  country.  It  can  be  done  any¬ 
where.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  London. 
I'-  has  been  a  contest  for  many  years 
between  London,  New  York  and  Ham¬ 
burg.  London,  so  far,  has  held  the  pre¬ 
mier  position,  but  it  is  all  in  jeopardy 
during  this  war,  and  if  the  business 
slips  away  during  the  war,  say  to  Hol¬ 
land  or  America,  it  might  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  get  it  back  again.  This 
would  react  upon  the  banks,  who  want 
the  policies  as  against  securities  which 
they  may  advance  to  shippers.  There 
is  a  real  danger.  Unless  some  consid¬ 
eration  is  shown  to  underwriters  the 
position  will  be  this,  that  a  neutral 
marine  insurance  company,  say  in  Hol¬ 
land,  could  quote  for  these  war  risks 
for  neutral  ships,  and  could  quote  for 
theme  freely  where  London  could  not, 
because  if  they  got  a  margin  of  profit 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  it  all  in 
Amsterdam,  whereas  a  London  compa¬ 
ny  would  have  to  part  with  half  of  it 
Whatever  difficulties  there  are— I  am 
sure  I  think  that  I  can  speak  for  the 
marine  insurance  companies — we  shall 
fight  our  very  hardest,  whatever  our 
obstacles  are,  to  keep  this  money  mar¬ 
ket  in  London.” 

*  *  * 

Two  Colorado  Lines 

A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Agency  Bulletin  sends  to  that  paper 
the  following  stories  regarding  two 
mining  lines: 

“The  Chino  copper  plant  at  Santa 
Rita,  New  Mexico,  has  again  been  lost 
on  renewal  by  the  local  agents  of  that 
State.  It  is  a  large  plant  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  quarter  million  value,  owned 
by  the  same  people  who  operate  the 
Utah-Bingham  copper  plant,  which  also 
is  controlled  by  outside  brokers  who  do 
not  place  it  through  Salt  Lake  City 
local  agents.  The  Santa  Rita  plant,  it 
is  reported,  is  written  at  a  cut  rate. 

“There  is  an  amusing  story  current 
in  Denver  fire  insurance  circles  that 
the  rate  on  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company’s  wire  plant  at  Pueblo  was 
‘stipulated’  with  the  order  for  writing 
the  insurance  through  local  agents, 
which  came  from  the  East.  The  rate 
was  about  ten  per  cent,  below  the  old 
schedule.  It  is  understood  that  a  re¬ 
rating  under  a  new  schedule  will  soon 
be  made  of  the  plant  which  will  result 
i'i  its  being  bulletined  at  the  reduced 
rate  to  meet  the  previously  ‘stipulated’ 
figure.” 
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123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
^ — El  NJ  El  H  A  N  ,  United  States  Manager 
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WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  ........ . 12,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  U.  S .  19076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 
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INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH; 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT; 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT; 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 
Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


Non-Resident  Members 

In  discussing  the  question  of  non¬ 
resident  members  the  Fire  Brokers’ 
Association  of  New  York  says  in  a 
letter  issued  this  week: 

“It  has  frequently  been  suggested 
that  we  establish  a  non-resident  mem¬ 
bership,  eligible  to  insurance  men  out¬ 
side  of  this  city,  which  would  enable 
them  to  correspond  with  our  secretary 
for  information  on  any  subject,  provide 
them  with  the  same  services  and  bul¬ 
letins  that  are  obtainable  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  city,  and  would  furnish 
such  non-resident  members  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  address  or  headquarters  when  they 
visit  this  city,  where  mail  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appointments  made,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

“Because  of  this  demand  we  have  es¬ 


tablished  a  non-resident  membership 
at  annual  dues  of  $10.  It  is  our  belief 
that  a  representative  non-resident  mem¬ 
bership  will  result  to  the  advantage  of 
such  non-resident  members  throughout 
the  State  in  many  ways,  and  that  we 
would  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  ser¬ 
vice  and  information  from  this  city 
which  will  be  worth  many  times  the 
annual  dues.  Conversely  we  believe 
that  the  affiliation  of  men  engaged  in 
this  business  throughout  the  State  will 
result  in  increasing  our  influence  in  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.” 

*  »  * 

Concentrate  on  Automobiles 

Farmer  &  Cox,  Inc.,  of  34  Pine  street. 
New  York  City,  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  in  building  up  a  large  au¬ 
tomobile  business.  They  handle  the 
auto  schedule  of  the  Texas  Co.,  and 
also  the  Garford  Motor  Company  line. 
«  *  * 

Refuses  Big  Line 

Fleischmann  &  Sulzbacher,  of  95  Wil- 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 
Fir®  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


Iiam  street,  New  York  City,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  light  manufacturing 
risks.  Monroe  Fleischmann,  senior 
partner  in  the  firm,  recently  declined 
t-’  handle  one  of  the  largest  single  cor¬ 
poration  lines  in  the  country  rather 
than  disarrange  his  office  system  for 
this  one  line. 

*  *  * 

Albert  D.  Bergmann,  of  Peabody  & 
Converse,  Inc.,  New  York  brokers,  on 
Wednesday  married  Miss  Margaret 
Kutzelmann,  a  sister  of  Frank  Kutzel- 
mann,  vice-president  of  Hamlin  &  Co., 
New  York  brokers. 
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l  10,000  FIRE  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL’S  STEADY  GROWTH 


Capital  Stock  of  Leading  Companies — 
Letter  Goes  to  Stockholders  of 
Continental 


The  announcement  that  the  Conti¬ 
nental  is  to  become  a  $10,000,000  com¬ 
pany  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  been  made  in  fire  insurance 
circles  in  sometime.  The  Aetna  has 
$5,000,000  capital,  German-American 
$2,000,000,  Hartford  $2,000,000,  Home 
$6,000,000,  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  $4,000,000,  National  $2,000,000, 
New  Hampshire  $1,350,000,  Phoenix  of 
Hartford  $3,000,000,  Springfield  $2,500,- 
000.  Quite  a  number  of  companies 
have  $1,000,000  capital. 

Began  With  $500,000  Capital 

The  Continental  began  business  in 
1853  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $500,000. 
In  1871  this  capital  was  doubled  and 
in  1910  was  increased  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Company  has  been  unusually 
successful  from  the  start,  particularly 
under  the  Moore  and  Evans  regimes.  It 
has  paid  large  dividends  year  after 
year,  running  from  30  per  cent,  in  1903 
to  50  per  cent,  in  1911,  1912,  1913  and 
1914. 

Circular  to  Stockholders 

In  a  circular  to  stockholders  the  Con¬ 
tinental  says: 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Continental 

Insurance  Company: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
position  of  this  company  in  the  business  of 
tire  insurance  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  an 
increase  of  the  company's  capital  from  $2,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000.  In  their  judgment,  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  surplus  of  the  company  is  sufficient 
in  amount  to  warrant  the  use  of  $7,000,000  of 
surplus  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  cap¬ 
ital  to  that  extent  and  that  $1,000,000  of  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  should  be  secured  by  stock¬ 
holders’  subscription. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  company  have 
determined  (subject  to  action  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  as  required  by  law  and  approval  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance)  that  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  this  company  shall  be  increased  from 
$2,000,000  to  $10,000,000  and  that  the  number  of 
shares  shall  be  changed  from  20,000  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $100  each  to  400,000  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $25  each. 

It  is  intended  that  $7,000,000  par  value  of 
the  new  stock  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  company  and  distributed  as 
a  stock  dividend,  payable  January  10,  1916, 
to  stockholders  of  record  December  23,  1915. 

It  is  also  intended  that  $1,000,000  par  value 
of  the  new  stock  shall  be  offered  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  company  of  record  December 
23,  1915,  for  subscription  at  par  and  such 

stockholders  are  offered  (subject  to  the  legal 
authorization  above  mentioned)  the  right  to 
subscribe  at  par  to  two  shares  of  the  new 
stock  ($25  par  value)  for  each  one  share  of 
the  present  outstanding  capital  stock  of  this 
company  of  record  in  the  name  of  the  stock¬ 
holder  subscribing  on  December  23,  1915. 

Subscription  rights  are  subject  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  subscrip¬ 
tion  blank. 

You  may  now  send  your  subscription  for 
the  number  of  shares  of  new  stock  to  which 
you  will  be  entitled  to  the  transfer  agent  of 
the  company.  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  No.  54  Wall  street,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  at  any  time  before  January  10, 
1916,  but  such  subscription  will  not  be  ef¬ 
fective  unless,  on  December  23,  1915,  you  are 
the  owner  of  record  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  of  the  necessary  number  of  shares 
of  stock  of  this  company  to  entitle  you  to 
the  amount  of  new  stock  subscribed  for. 

Upon  the  increase  of  capital  becoming  ef¬ 
fective,  application  will  be  made  to  list  the 
stock  of  the  company  upon  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
above  described  plan,  please  execute  and  re¬ 
turn  at  once  the  enclosed  proxy  to  vote  at 
the  special  meetings  of  stockholders  called 
for  December  27,  1915,  and  January  3,  1916. 

The  Internal  Revenue  documentary  stamp 
required  by  law  will  be  affixed  to  the  proxy 
and  cancelled  upon  its  return  executed. 


A  JURY’S  QUICK  DECISION 

It  took  a  jury  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  just  three  minutes  to  decide  that 
Henry  J.  Lippe,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  a  fireproofing  company,  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  $25,000  damages  against  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1914,  while  a  fire  patrol  automo¬ 
bile  was  responding  to  an  alarm  the 
car  was  alleged  to  have  struck  a  light 
runabout  operated  by  Lippe,  who  wras 
injured.  He  sued  the  Board. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


NEWARK  COMPANIES 


May  Join  Good  Practice  Club  of 
Newark — Meeting  To-day  of 
Club 


The  Good  Practice  Club  of  Newark 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  that  city  to-day. 
The  local  companies  are  not  members 
of  the  club,  and  one  of  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  to-day  is  a  way  to  get 
them  to  join.  It  is  believed  that  this 
can  be  arranged. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  New¬ 
ark  will  continue.  This  is  a  company 
agreement. 

All  agencies  but  one  are  said  to  be 
members  of  the  Good  Practice  Club. 


N.  J.  FIELD  CLUB 


Bradstreet  Insurance  Superintendent 
Makes  Interesting  Talk — R.  W. 
Simmons  a  New  Member 


The  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Field 
Club  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  No¬ 
vember  23  in  the  Submarine  room  of 
the  Washington  in  Newark.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sessions  held 
by  the  club  in  some  time.  Members 
listened  to  a  very  able  address  on  Mer¬ 
cantile  reports  made  by  E.  J.  Hollis¬ 
ter,  superintendent  of  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  of  Bradstreets.  Numerous  mat¬ 
ters  of  considerable  importance  per¬ 
taining  to  the  New  Jersey  Field  were 
discussed.  Richard  W.  Simmons,  ot 
the  Fire  Association,  was  elected  to 
membership.  Special  Agent  Reynolds, 
of  the  German-American,  gave  a  very 
interesting  report  on  the  demonstration 
01  the  Sypho  chemical  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  recently  given  at 
Dover,  N.  J. 

Nominating  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  report  at  next  meeting,  at  which 
time  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
be  elected. 


SUBMARINE  BATTERY  LINE 

A  line  on  submarine  batteries  con¬ 
tained  in  storage  battery  plant  of  Thos. 
Edison  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  being 
placed  by  Owens  &  Phillips. 


ALLEGED  FRAUD  IN  PROOF  OF 
LOSS 

The  Commercial  Union  has  lost  its 
case  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  it  en¬ 
deavored  to  recover  $7, 006  paid  on 
burned  automobiles  insured  by  Robert 
White.  The  Company  alleged  fraud¬ 
ulent  statements  regarding  ownership 
and  value  of  cars.  The  jury  found 
against  the  Company. 


NOT  ENTITLED  TO  RECOVERY 


Insurance  Company  Contends  Mortga¬ 
gee  a  Necessary  Party  to  Action 
Under  Policy 


The  North  British  &  Mercantile  has 
appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  New 
Jersey  District  Court,  in  which  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  Rose  of  Union  County,  N.  J., 
was  the  plaintiff. 

The  insured  property  was  located  at 
Midway  and  Hunter  avenues,  north  of 
the  city  line  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and 
was  known  as  the  Dr.  Gilbert  House. 
The  policy  was  for  $6,600.  Incendiarism 
was  suspected,  but  not  proved  by  Rose. 
The  Company’s  adjustment  of  loss  was 
$4,403  and  the  lower  court  gave  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  Rose  for  $4,898. 

The  insurance  company  appealed 
and  at  the  argument  contention  was 
made  in  its  hehalf  that  at  the  time  the 
policy  was  executed  the  title  of  the 
property  was  not  in  Rose,  but  in  the 
Mountain  View  Heights  Realty  Com¬ 
pany,  with  which  he  was  connected, 
being  a  real  estate  operator  in  the 
locality  of  Plainfield. 

The  insurance  company’s  counsel 
contended  that  the  case  should  never 
have  gone  to  a  jury,  as  upon  the  dis¬ 
puted  facts  and  law  Rose  had  failed  to 
make  out  due  performance  by  him  of 
tl,c  policy  conditions  and  failing  thus 
to  sustain  the  burden  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  have  any  recovery.  The  prop¬ 
erty  being  mortgaged,  it  was  argued 
that  the  morgagee  was  a  necessary 
party  to  action  on  the  policy. 


FIRE  HEADQUARTERS  BURN 


Firemen  of  Masonville.N.  J.,  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  anything  for  themselves 
when  their  headquarters  in  the  center 
of  the  village  caught  fire.  Those  first 
on  the  scene  were  able  to  save  the 
chemical  engine  just  before  the  roof 
fell  in,  but  all  of  the  furnishings  were 
burned.  The  firemen  were  preparing 
for  a  supper  for  Saturday  evening  to 
raise  funds  for  a  chassis  for  the  chem¬ 
ical  engine. 


Mount  Holly  firemen  responded  to 
help  out  their  brothers,  but  by  the 
time  of  their  arrival  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  The  fire  company  had 
a  meeting,  and,  being  cold,  used  a  wood- 
burning  stove  to  heat  the  building.  It 
is  thought  that  heat  from  this  caused 


APPOINT  L.  E.  MACKALL 

Luther  E.  Mackall,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  National  Surety  Co.,  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  surety  department 
of  the  Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  and  before 
that  with  the  American  Bonding  Co. 
His  work  “The  Principles  of  Surety 
Underwriting,”  has  had  a  wide  reading. 


KENZEL  GETS  IMPERIAL 

The  Kenzel  Agency  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  metropolitan  agents  for  the  Im¬ 
perial. 


GET  AETNA  FOR  RYE 

Klatte  &  Reynard  were  appointed 
agents  of  the  Aetna  Accident  for  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  last  week. 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph* 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plant* 

OVER  1500  PLANTS  IN  ACTUAL 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
448  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston,  Mae*. 
1216  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Waeh. 

Utioa  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Electric  Company.  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
General  Fire  Amdiances  Co.,  Ltd., 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon; 

Canal  Zone,  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Sant*  Fe.  Argentine  Republic 


1853  Sixty-First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) . .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ROEBLING  LOSS 

The  Roebling  loss  at  Trenton  is 
total.  No  evidence  of  incendiarism  is 
in  possession  of  the  adjusters. 


MAYOR-ELECT  GOT  BIG  LINE 


Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


E.  F.  FLINDELL 


Mayor-elect  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
landed  a  $30,000  premium  shortly  be¬ 
fore  election  when  he  captured  the  sub¬ 
way  line  in  the  Quaker  city.  His 
agency  represents  the  National  Surety 
Company. 


123  William  Street  Telephone  John  2330  New  York  City 

Business  Bound  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

FOR 

The  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


ORGANIZED  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGUE  BROS.  4  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 
General  JtgenU 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 
General  Jigent 

Ea*tam  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


November  26,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


THREW  OUT  $45,000 

OF  GOOD  SECURITIES 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT’S  SEVERE 
TREATMENT  OF  COMPANY 


C.  C.  of  A. ’s  Short-Term  Loans  Not 
Included  in  Government’s  State¬ 
ment — Stock  Announcement 


The  action  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  refusing 
to  credit  an  amount  of  $45,000  for 
short  term  loans  made  by  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
reliability  of  these  loans,  has  caused  a 
considerable  3tir  among  surety  men, 
particularly  agents  who  feel  that  the 
Department  was  somewhat  hasty  in  its 
action,  and  even  unfair  in  view  of  the 
large  interests  involved. 

There  is  nothing  but  commendation 
for  the  desire  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  safeguard  the  public,  but  in 
the  case  of  gilt-edge  assets  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  hold  a  stop  watch,  when  a 
quarterly  examination  is  about  to  be 
made  public. 

The  Short  Term  Loans 

On  November  12  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  called  the  attention  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  to  a 
credit  for  $45,000  for  short  term  loans 
made  in  its  financial  statement,  say¬ 
ing  that  no  information  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security 
upon  which  these  loans  were  based.  It 
requested  that  the  Department  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  complete  schedule,  giv¬ 
ing  the  separate  items,  the  nature  of 
the  collateral,  etc.  The  Department 
said  it  must  have  the  information  by 
November  15,  noon. 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  com¬ 
pany  on  November  13. 

The  Casualty  Company  of  America 
informed  the  Treasury  Department 
that  the  short  term  loans  were  made 
to  Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  the  collar  con¬ 
cern,  and  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  a 
department  store,  Syracuse  and  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

The  notes  were  purchased  through 
the  Manufacturers’  National  Bank  "of 
Troy,  and  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America  sent  a  letter  to  the  bank  ask¬ 
ing  that  a  statement  be  made  immedi¬ 
ately  regarding  the  reliability  of  the 
loans. 

Bank  Tells  of  Reliability  of  Loans 

Instead  of  communicating  directly  to 
the  Treasury  Department  the  bank 
sent  the  information  to  the  home  of¬ 
fice  of  the  company;  the  letter  in  part 
following: 

“You  will  remember  that  you  desired 
to  use  some  of  your  surplus  funds 
earlier  in  the  year  to  have  a  certain 
maturity  at  the  time  courts  would  be 
in  session  and  you  would  be  called 
upon  for  a  large  amount  of  payments 
in  settlement  of  suits,  etc.,  and  that 
you  talked  with  me  about  investing  the 
money  in  something  that  could  be  sold 
at  a  later  date.  I  was  fearful  that 
anything  you  could  buy  earlier  in  the 
year  might  fall  in  value  and  thought 
it  was  best  to  invest  in  short  time 
loans  that  you  might  be  certain  would 
be  paid  at  maturity.  Having  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  corporations  of  E.  W. 
Edwards  &  Son  and  Corliss,  Coon  & 
Company,  I  selected  those  notes  for 
you  because  the  maturities  best  suited 
your  purposes,  and  because  of  my  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  their  affairs 
1  was  certain  the  notes  would  be  paid 
without  delay.  On  this  point,  there  is 
no  question  whatever;  in  fact,  if  you 
will  consider  }t,  we  should  like  to  make 


you  an  offer  at  thi3  time  to  take  the 
paper  off  your  hands.” 

Sends  Representative  to  Washington 

Before  November  15,  however,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Casualty  Company 
of  America  had  gone  to  Washington 
and  met  Doctor  Jordon,  Statistician 
McCoy  and  Chief  Clerk  Reitzel,  of  the 
Section  of  Surety  Bonds.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  explained  to  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  Dymock,  also,  over  the  telephone 
and  the  representative  of  the  company 
was  advised  that  he  would  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  Treasurer,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  representative  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  call  at 
noon  the  next  day.  He  called  up  the 
home  office  and  was  advised  that  the 
Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Troy  would 
practically  guarantee  the  notes  and 
that  its  president  would  be  at  the  home 
office  of  the  company  at  noon  on  No¬ 
vember  15.  The  Treasury  Department, 
upon  learning  these  facts,  then  agreed 
to  allow  the  notes  in  question  as  an 
asset,  which  would  give  the  company 
a  surplus  of  about  $14,539.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  was  then  notified  if 
there  was  any  question  as  to  the  guar¬ 
antee  reaching  Washington,  the  same 
should  go  forward  by  telegraph.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Surety  Department 
agreed  to  call  up  the  home  office  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America  in  the 
event  that  the  guarantee  did  not  reach 
them. 

Corrected  Exhibit 

Under  date  of  November  18  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company  of  America  re.ceived  the 
following  letter  from  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Newton,  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment: 

The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of 
your  communication  of  the  15th 
inst.,  relative  to  the  exhibit  of  pre¬ 
miums  reported  on  page  4  of  your 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 


Hdelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 
We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


OPEN  TERRITORY 

In  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Delaware  for  Agents  to  tell  new  form  nf  1 

«ncftr$32t0  men  a*S  rm^“geS  u  *°  J0,  “•  aN  °CCUpa,ion5-  Premiums  $8.  $14.  $20.  $26 
and  $32.  paying  $5  to  $25  weekly  indemnity  covering  every  accident  and  all  sicknesses. 

For  Particulars  Write 

ROBERT  M.  BAYLOR.  Manae*»v 

507  Maasey  BoHdin,, COMMONWEALTH  CASUALTY  COMPANY.  *  Baltimore  Md 


CHANGES  IN  OCEAN  POLICY 

COVERING  PUBLIC  LIABILITY 


Broaden  Scope  of  Injuries — No 
mium  Charge  on  Wages  of 
Drivers 


Pre- 


leged  accidents  as  well  as  accidents 
which  are  know  to  have  occurred  Our 
policy  covers  both,  because  in’  this 
same  paragraph  we  use  the  phrase- 
o.ogy  accidentally  suffered  or  alleged  to 
have  been  suffered.  Another  notable 
thing  about  this  same  paragraph  of 
10  policy  is  that  accidents  occurring 
The  Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  is  ,the  assured’s  premises  are 

=  i  — °s,.  —  - 

In  paragraph  4  of  the  insuring 
agreements  we  undertake  to  pay  taxed 
costs  and  interest  on  the  full  amount 
Oi  the  judgment,  not  merely  on  that 

...  ....  "  -  p,art  of  the  judgment  which  is  within 

eluding  death  at  any  time  resulting  the  policy  limits,  as  is  the  practice 

therefrom,  whether  instantaneous  or  - *  “““ 

not.  This  phraseology  is  broad  in  its 
meaning  and  inclusive  in  its  scope. 


writing  of  public  liability  insurance.  In 
describing  the  policy  the  Company 
says: 

“In  paragraph  1  of  the  insuring 
agreements  we  cover  bodily  injuries  in 


with  most  of  our  competitors. 


yyA  NTED  —  in  nearly  every  locality, 
agents  to  represent 

“The  Company  that  helps  its  Agents” 

We  want  men  who  are  on  the  job — who  are 
real  salesmen,  and  who  know  how  to  make 
use  of  the  help  we  can  give  them. 

Selling  Casualty  Insurance  and  Surety  Bonds 
is  already  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  the 
country— and  it’s  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 
If  you’re  the  kind  of  man  that  wants  to  grow 
with  it,  write  us  today — mention  this  paper. 


“The  limits  of  insurance  apply  only 
to  the  indemnity  provided  in  paragraph 

Some  policies  do  not  clearly  cover  al-  3  tlie.  insuring  agreements.  The 

_ expense  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 

obligations  embodied  in  Paragraph  3, 
4  and  5  of  the  insuring  agreements  we 
pay  in  addition  to  the  policy  limits. 

“This  policy  in  common  with  all 
other  public  liability  policies  excludes 
elevator  accidents,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  exclusion  as  expressed 
in  sub-division  (2)  of  condition  B  does 
not  include  derricks,  dumbwaiters  and 
block  and  tackle.  We  specifically  cover 
accidents  caused  by  these  devices  un¬ 
der  our  Public  Liability  Policy,  and  we 
charge  no  more  for  it  than  is  charged 
by  other  standard  companies. 

In  condition  F  of  this  new  form  of 
policy  no  premium  charge  is  made  on 
the  salaries  or  wages  of  executive 
officers,  clerical  office  employees, 
draughtsmen,  drivers,  chauffeurs  and 
elevator  operators.  This  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  because  the  practice  hereto¬ 
fore  has  been  to  charge  a  premium  on 
the  wages  of  drivers,  chaffeurs  and  ele¬ 
vator  operators,  unless  concurrent 
teams,  automobile  or  elevator  insur- 
ace  is  carried  with  the  same  company. 

“In  condition  J  ten  days’  notice  of 
cancellation  is  required.  This  does 
away  with  the  possibility  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  being  cancelled  without  reason¬ 
able  notice.” 


^ASUALT  Y  ^OM  PA  N  V 
complete  Confidence 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HOME  OFFICE 

11 


SURETY  BONDS 


BALTIMORE 


PROMOTES  HARRY  E.  MOORE 

Harry  E.  Moore,  heretofore  in  charge 
of  the  Massachusetts  B.  &  I.  Co.’s  com¬ 
mercial  accident  and  health  lines  for 
the  New  England  territory,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  manager 
for  all  of  the  Company’s  accident  and 
health  lines,  both  Commercial  and 
Monthly  Premiums,  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  territory.  The  Commercial  and 
the  Monthly  Premium  departments 
have  been  consolidated  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  home  office  premises  at 
85  State  street,  Boston.  The  new  quar¬ 
ters  are  accessible  directly  at  85  State 
street  or  at  10  Doane  street,  with  ele¬ 
vator  service  to  the  fifth  floor. 
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TO  SMASH  LAW 

COMPENSATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers  See  Unconstitutional 
Provisions — Casualty  Men 
Satisfied 


Pittsburgh  casualty  underwriters 
were  in  the  main  pleased  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  State  insurance 
board  as  to  the  rates  which  are  to  ob¬ 
tain  under  the  compensation  law,  says 
the  Pittsburgh  Post.  The  general  view 
of  the  fraternity  was  expressed  by  one 
manager  as  follows:  “The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fund  board  indicates 
that  they  are  not  going  to  pursue  tac¬ 
tics  employed  in  other  States.  The 
State  Fund  has  an  important  function 
to  perform  under  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pensation.  There  are  a  great  many 
lines  of  work  which  are  on  the  prohib¬ 
ited  list  of  stock  companies  and  with¬ 
out  the  State  Fund  employers  in  such 
lines  would  have  no  way  of  insuring. 

“The  differential  of  19  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  State  insurance  may  appear  to 
many  as  being  sufficient  to  call  for  a 
preference  of  State  Fund  insurance 
over  that  of  stock  companies.  As 
against  this  differential,  of  course,  is 
the  protection  provided  by  stock  com¬ 
panies  in  certain  ways  that  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  State  Fund;  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  which  is  the  defense  of  suits. 
I  happen  to  know  of  a  very  large  con¬ 
cern  employing  thousands  of  employes 
that  is  arranging  to  attack  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  act  from  five  or  six  different 
directions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  thousands  of  suits  filed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  injuries,  on  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  casual  em¬ 
ployment,  disfigurement,  loss  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  for  other  reasons.  Of  course, 
in  all  these  cases  the  stock  company 
under  their  contract  provides  legal  de¬ 
fense  and  the  payment  of  judgments, 
while  State  Fund  affords  no  protection 
whatever. 

Time  Limit  Important 

“The  fact  that  the  statement  refers 
to  compensation  being  paid  if  an  acci¬ 
dent  is  reported  within  seven  days, 
shows  clearly  that  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Fund  will  probably  be  to  adhere 
strictly  to  this  limit  of  time;  in  fact, 
the  law  gives  the  commission  no  au¬ 
thority  to  pay  compensation  if  an  acci¬ 
dent  is  reported  later  than  seven  days. 

“I  want  to  take  issue  with  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  assessments. 
While  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law 
for  assessing  a  policyholder  there  is  a 
provision  for  a  policyholder’s  premium 
being  increased  if  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  it.  It  looks  as  though  they  were 
simply  playing  on  a  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  ‘assessments’  and 
‘premium.’  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  subscriber’s  premium  can  be  in- 
created  whether  it  is  called  an  assess¬ 
ment  or  not,  and  he  will  have  to  pay  it. 
‘A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet.’ 

“There  is  just  one  feature  about  the 
statement  that  strikes  me  as  being 
quite  amusing:  They  speak  about  fur¬ 
nishing  insurance  at  a  less  cost,  etc., 
and  although  they  are  supposed  to  em¬ 
ploy  experts,  competent  managers,  etc., 
they  by  their  own  statement  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  stock  companies  for 
their  rates,  and  instead  of  putting  out 
their  own  rates  they  simply  say  their 
rates  will  be  10  per  cent,  less  than 
the  stock  companies’  rates,  which 
means  that  in  order  to  know  what  the 
rates  will  be  every  prospective  sub¬ 
scriber  must  wait  until  the  companies 
put  out  their  rates  and  then  deduct  10 
per  cent,  to  find  out  what  the  State 
rate  is.” 


CETS  SOUTHWESTERN  AGENCY 

Walter  F.  Errickson  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Southwestern  Surety  for 
Newark  on  Wednesday. 


Throw  out  $45,000 

of  Good  Security 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

Financial  Statement  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  ended  September  30,  1915,  and 
enclosing  a  corrected  exhibit  there¬ 
of. 

This  exhibit  has  been  examined 
and  checked,  and  your  statement 
has  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
figures  used  in  the  corrected  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  furnished  by  you. 

R.  B.  NEWTON, 

Letter  a  Surprise 

The  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
bank,  which  should  have  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  went  to  New  York  instead, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  on  November  20,  a  telegram 
advising  the  Department  that  it  was 
going  forward  the  same  day.  On  the 
same  day,  November  20,  Mr.  Newton 
wrote  the  Casualty  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  follows: 

The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of 
your  communication  of  the  15th 
Inst.,  in  which  you  state  that  the 
Manufacturers’  National  Bank  of 
Troy  will  communicate  with  this 
Department  with  reference  to  the 
short  term  loans,  for  which  credit 
is  claimed  by  your  company  in  its 
quarterly  financial  statement,  in 
the  amount  of  $45,000. 

1  In  reply,  you  are  informed  that 
up  to  the  present  date  no  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  received  from  the 
Manufacturers’  National  Bank  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter.  Your  Mr. 
Kemp,  while  in  the  Department  re¬ 
cently,  stated  that  evidence  would 
be  furnished  the  Department  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Manufacturers’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  had  guaranteed  the 
payment  of  the  notes  in  question. 
No  such  evidence  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  either  by  your  company  or 
the  bank. 

Without  such  information,  the 
Department  has  been  unable  to  al¬ 
low  your  company  credit  for  the 
item  in  question,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  note  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,  in  which  case  evidence  of 
payment  was  submitted  by  your 
Mr.  Kemp. 

R.  B.  NEWTON. 

Change  in  Stock 

The  management  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America  has  called  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  stockholders  for 
December  2  to  vote  upon  the  plans  for 
refinancing  the  company,  which  include 
cutting  the  present  capital  in  half  and 
then  issuing  additional  new  capital  at 
double  par  to  bring  the  total  capital  up 
to  $500,000  and  at  the  same  time  create 
a  surplus  of  $500,000.  These  plans  are 
suggested  by  the  officers  and  directors 
with  a  view  of  creating  a  substantial 
working  surplus. 

Would  Require  90  Per  Cent,  of  Pre¬ 
miums  for  Reserve 

In  a  circular  to  stockholders  Presi¬ 
dent  De  Leon  says: 

“The  necessity  for  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  drastic  requirements 
of  the  New  York  reserve  laws,  which 
will  make  it  necessary  for  this  com¬ 
pany  to  set  aside  on  December  31, 1915, 
for  the  purposes  of  reserves,  approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent,  of  its  total  premi¬ 
um  income  for  the  year.  These  re¬ 
serves  will  be  about  as  follows:  $1,- 
400,000  loss  reserve;  $1,225,000  re-in¬ 
surance  reserve,  and  $250,000  reserves 
for  commissions,  taxes  and  other 
charges;  making  a  total  of  $2,875,000. 
After  putting  up  these  reserves,  the 
company  would  be  without  any  sur¬ 
plus,  and  the  stockholders,  therefore, 
are  «obliged  to  make  some  provisions 
for  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  company. 

“In  order  that  this  might  be  done 
with  the  least  possible  embarrassment 
to  the  stockholders,  the  plan  set  forth 
in  the  notice  you  have  received  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  stockholders.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous 
and  profitable  business.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  reserves  of 


No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JUtunta  Srurtg  (Cnmgattg 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAT 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 


Assets  . $ii,764,957.75 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50, 512, 471-85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance— Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation— Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


IJruiipnttal  (jJhHualty  (£u. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen's 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


N m  Ettglattb  Equitable  Dnsuraurr  do. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


the  company  have  increased  since  1913 
over  $900,000.  In  the  largest  sense,  the 
money  out  of  which  these  reserves 
have  been  built  up  has  come  from  prof¬ 
itable  operations.  The  loss  reserves  at 
December  31  next  will  have  reached 
the  maximum,  and  on  the  company’s 
present  volume  of  business  this  reserve 
will  decrease  from  this  time  on  rather 
than  increase,  and  will  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  surplus  each  year  hereafter.” 


MUST  GIVE  TRAVEL  NOTICE 


Travelers  Circularizes  Policyholders 
That  Company  Must  Be  Notified  if 
They  Leave  Country 


The  Travelers  has  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular  to  policyholders: 

As  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt 
to  cover  hazards  incident  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  war  under  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  we  are  impelled  to  so 
advise  our  policyholders,  and  to 
notify  them  that  the  insurance 
under  these  policies  will  not  cover 
the  war  hazards  in  the  zone  where 
such  hazards  prevail. 

We  must  therefore  require  that 
you  will  notify  the  Company  in 
writing  immediately  upon  your  de¬ 
termination  to  leave  this  country 
for  any  part  of  Europe,  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  Asia.  In  such  case  we 
will  forward  to  you  a  war  rider  for 
execution  which  will  cover  the 
hazards  of  life  as  fully  as  possible 
while  excluding  the  hazards  inci¬ 


dent  to  the  war  in  the  zone  where 
such  hazards  prevail. 

In  the  event  that  such  notice 
shall  not  be  given  and  the  war 
rider  executed  by  you  as  above  in¬ 
dicated,  the  Company  will  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  terminate  the  insurance. 
This  action  is  induced  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  maintain  your  insurance  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  under 
existing  conditions. 


November  26,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Isn’t  it  up  to  an  in- 

Insurance  Man  surance  agent  to  work 

Should  Work  himself  harder  than 

Hardest  of  All  anyone  else?  Isn’t  he 
his  own  boss— isn’t  he 
driving  himself  instead  of  being 
driven— isn’t  he  plugging  away  for  his 
own  future — in  other  words  isn’t  he  in¬ 
dependent?  asks  W.  L.  McNeill,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Accident. 

Independence  breeds  contentment 
and  contentment  is  a  big  asset  in  one’s 

life. 

It  is  all  right  for  a  clerk  to  work 
his  head  off — it  shows  that  he  is  am¬ 
bitious — but  he  is  ambitious  for  some¬ 
one  else — he  is  making  someone  else 
contented,  while  an  insurance  agent  is 
his  own  boss  and  reaps  the  harvest  for 
himself. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  men 
paying  rent — that  continue  to  pay  rent 
until  they  find  they  have  really  bought 
the  house  for  their  landlord — and  then 
shudder  at  the  days  to  come  when 
they  will  be  unable  to  pay  any  more. 

'Tis  just  the  same  with  business — a 
good  many  men  spend  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  working  for  someone  else’s 
future,  only  to  find  that  after  years  of 
hard  work  that  they  have  no  shelter. 

We  all  realize  that  an  insurance 
agent  has  to  work  and  then  work  some 
more,  that  he  has  to  perspire  to  pros¬ 
per — but  he  derives  the  benefit  of  his 
perspiring,  for  the  sweat  which  has 
rolled  off  of  his  face  has  not  dropped 
into  the  pitfall  of  the  “boss”  but  has 
flowed  into  a  pool  .of  contentment  and 
independence  and  has  developed  into 
his  old  vision. 

It  isn’t  wise  for  a  man  to  spend  too 
much  time  working  for  someone  else’s 
future  when  he  can  spend  it  building 
a  future  for  himself,  and  that  isn’t 
stingy  because  the  one  big  necessity 
of  life  is  contentment,  and  that  cannot 
be  had  by  one  who  is  obliged  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  others  in  his  old  age. 


sum  for  accidental  death,  dismember¬ 
ment  and  loss  of  sight.  It  pays  illness 
indemnity  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
It  carries  with  it  other  desirable  fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  written  on  the  blanket  or 
factory  plan,  either  optional,  as  our 
‘C’(  policy,  or  compulsory,  as  the  ‘B.’ 

“We  have  found  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployers  as  -well  as  employes  who  have 
been  interested  in  just  such  a  contract, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  in  compen¬ 
sation  States  this  policy  should  not  be 
a  ready  seller,  since  it  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  men  in  conjunction  with 
compensation,  and  provides  very  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  necessities  in  case  of 
loss  of  time  through  accident  or  illness. 
The  premium  on  the  contract  is  75 
cents  per  month,  and  the  commissions 
on  the  policy  are  the  same  as  those 
paid  on  our  factory  ‘C’  or  ‘B’  contract." 

PUBLIC  GIVEN  PROTECTION 

National  Casualty  Co.  Denies  That 
Insurance  is  Gambling — Discus¬ 
sion  of  Frills 


Working  on  the  suppo- 
New  Form  sition  that  there  is  a 
of  Factory  demand  for  accident 
Insurance  and  health  protection  in 
addition  to  that  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  compensation  law,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accident  has  instituted  such  a 
policy  at  a  greatly  reduced  premium. 
It  is  described  in  the  General’s  Month¬ 
ly  Review  as  follows: 

“Since  so  many  of  the  States  have 
passed,  and  are  now  operating,  com¬ 
pensation  laws,  most  of  which  do  not 
pay  any  indemnity  for  the  first  seven 
or  fourteen  days  after  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens,  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  a 
policy  that  will  provide  indemnity  for 
the  days  that  compensation  does  not 
cover,  and  also  for  indemnity  for  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  outside  of  hours  of 
occupation  and  for  sickness  disability. 

“Since  the  majority  of  accidents  oc¬ 
cur  during  hours  of  occupation,  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  capable  underwrit¬ 
ers  that  there  might  be  some  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  premium  of  a  policy  of  this 
description.  This  matter  has  received 
careful  attention  at  the  home  office, 
and  we  have  just  had  printed  what  we 
think  is  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
health  and  accident  contract  in  con¬ 
nection  with  factory  insurance. 

“This  new  policy  is  known  as  ‘L.  C.,’ 
which  practically  means  ‘less  compen¬ 
sation’;  that  is,  no  indemnity  is  paid 
In  conjunction  with  compensation.  In 
other  words,  this  policy  pays  indem¬ 
nity  for  accidents  happening  during 
h  urs  of  occupation  for  the  first  seven 
rr  fourteen  days  according  to  the  Act. 
It  does  not  pay  for  accidental  death  or 
dismemberment,  or  for  any  time  after 
the  first  seven  or  fourteen  days  for  in¬ 
juries  known  as  occupational  injuries; 
that  is,  those  received  during  hours  of 
regular  occupation  or  employment. 

“It  pays  for  accidents  happening  out¬ 
side  of  hours  of  occupation  covering  a 
period  of  twTo  years,  also  a  principal 


The  National  Casualty  Co.  of  Detroit, 
takes  issue  with  Commissioner  Win- 
sh:p,  of  Michigan,  regarding  some  of 
the  criticisms  the  latter  made  recently 
of  accident  insurance.  It  says  that 
the  Commissioner’s  statement  that  any 
policy  which,  does  not  protect  a  man 
against  all  that  is  likely  to  happen  to 
him  while  working  is  not  insurance — it 
is  gambling,  is  not  true.  Restricted 
policies  are  a  necessity.  How  much 
can  the  working  man  spare  and  how 
much  will  he  pay  are  vital  questions. 
Thereafter  it  is  a  question  of  the  broad¬ 
est  coverage  for  the  greatest  number. 

“You  can  din  into  the  ears  of  the 
public  to  your  heart’s  content  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  policy  it  should  buy,  but  it 
will  buy  only  that  which  it  fancies, 
and  it  does  not  fancy  a  barebones  pol¬ 
icy,”  says  the  National  Casualty.  “Put 
two  agents  side  by  side,  one  offering  a 
policy  that  we  may  liken  to  a  large 
helping  of  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes 
and  bread  and  butter,  but  nothing  else, 
while  the  other  is  like  an  eight  course 
table  d’hote  and  gives  a  sniff  of  every¬ 
thing  from  soup  to  nuts.  Both  sell  for 
the  same  money.  Which  will  the  public 
buy?  Back  to  the  kitchen  with  the 
roast  beef.  We  know,  for  we  have 
both  kinds,  and  although  we  campaign 
incessantly  for  R.  B.,  the  other  sells 
ten  to  one. 

A  Personal  Question 

“Mr.  Winship  also  assails  frills,  but 
he  starts  with  the  wrong  idea.  They 
are  not  the  foundation  or  original 
coverage,  but  merely  represent  addi¬ 
tional  coverage  of  limited  value,  and 
frill  coverage  adds  to  salability.  We 
venture  Mr.  Winship  lives  in  a  good 
looking  house,  with  porches,  decorative 
cornices,  handsome  entrance,  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Why?  Because  he  likes 
and  pays  for  the  frills.  A  log  house 
wculd  give  him  just  as  much  protec¬ 
tion.  We  venture  Mr.  Winship’s 
clothes  are  well  cut,  and  silk  lined  and 
very  modish.  Why?  Because  he  likes 
the  frills.  He  could  have  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  from  home  made  homespun  gar¬ 
ments,  but  he  turns  them  down,  just 
as  the  buying  public  turns  down  the 
plain  policies  that  carry  no  frills  and 
no  exceptions,  but  lower  indemnities. 

“The  strongest  corrective  note  sound¬ 
ed  is  his  condemnation  of  the  dishonest 
agent.  There  is  the  one  spot  where  co¬ 
operative  work  can  be  carried  on  and 
bring  big  corrective  results.  Mr.  Win- 
ship  and  all  commissioners,  use  your 
powers  in  that  direction.” 


GLOBE’S  ACCIDENT  APPOINTMENT 

The  Globe  Indemnity  has  appointed 
Edgar  V.  Treacy  assistant  to  N.  W. 
Troutman,  superintendent  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  accident  and  health  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Treacy  started  in  his  new 
position  on  Monday  and  will  eventually 
spend  his  time  among  the  brokers. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

W.  E.  SMALL  .  .  .  Prudent 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks.  Ass’t  Sec 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1  OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  18  Post  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mas*. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Established  1869. 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 


OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


$113,868 

239,463 

341,399 

425,570 

584,023 

769,776 


-  $9,488 

-  43,293 

-  166.679 

-  273.970 

-  547,263 
627,232 


Surplu,  to  Poli.y-Hold.ro 

$111,259 

-  169.463 

-  241.037 

-  278.776 

-  270.395 
343,161 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  New  Jer»ev— Pennsylvania— Maryland— DUtrict  of  Columbia 

Ohio— Michigan— Illinois— Kentucky— Nebraska  and  Indiana 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


November  26,  1916. 


Liability 

Accident 

Burglary 

Disability 

Surety  Bonds 

Plate  Glass 

Automobile 

Liability  and  Property  Damage 

Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

Ctosuottv  (iompoitv  of^imcrtca 

Home  Office:  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


American  Central  Life 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address  : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- o  f- - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 


Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 


Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 


MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


it>i5  California  St.  314  Superior  St. 

DENVER  DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St.  23  Leadenhall  St. 

MONTREAL  LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

GliO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Divideads” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wi*con»in 

Service  Policy 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  ok  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year ;  No.  49 


New  York  City,  Friday,  December  3,  1915 


$3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Cop.r 


DECISION  IN  CASE 
OF  AMERICAN  UNION 


Under  Rule  of  Comity  Title  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  of  Foreign 
State  Extends  Here 


FIRE  LAW  QUESTIONS  DECIDED 


Court  of  Appeals’  Return  Premium 
Ruling  of  Interest  to  Local 
Agents 


YT/ie  largest  lire  insurance  company  in  jJmerica  ”  _j 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW.  President 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


MASS.  MUTUAL’S 
VIEWS  ON  ADVERTISING 


Reasons  for  Preferring  Trade  Papers 
to  Magazines  Reaching  General 
Public 


AGENT  THE  MAN  TO  REACH 


It’s  Closing  of  Business  Now  That 
Counts,  Says  Company — What  is 
Advertised 


The  Court  of  Appeals,  New  York 
State,  has  affirmed  an  order  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  in  the  case  of  Charles 
W.  Martyne,  appellant,  v.  the  American 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  a  company 
whose  affairs  since  failures  have  been 
closely  followed  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Insurance  Agents  because  of 
the  question  of  return  premiums.  The 
decision  is  digested  as  follows: 

A  fire  insurance  company  of  a 
foreign  state  with  assets  and  credit¬ 
ors  in  this  State,  became  insol¬ 
vent  and  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  of  that  State  took  possession 
of  its  affairs  under  a  statute  which 
provided  that  upon  entry  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  insolvency  and  dissolution 
he  should  be  vested  with  title  to 
all  of  its  property  for  the  purposes 
of  liquidation.  Subsequently  to  the 
entry  of  the  order  a  local  creditor 
obtained  an  attachment  against 
its  property  here,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  made  a  motion 
to  set  aside  the  service  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  the  warrant  of  attach¬ 
ment.  It  was  held  that  an  order  to 
that  effect  should  be  granted;  that 
under  the  rule  of  comity  the  title 
of  the  insurance  commissioner  of 
the  foreign  State  extended  to  the 
company’s  property  in  this  State. 

Five  Questions  of  Law 

The  Appellate  Division  in  granting 
leave  to  appeal  certified  that  in  its 
opinion  five  questions  of  law  ought  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
These  questions  and  the  answers  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  follow: 

“1.  Did  a  right  of  action  to  recover 
return  premiums  accrue  to  policyhold¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Union  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  by  reason  of  its  insol¬ 
vency  and  the  proceedings  against  it  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dauphin 
County,  Penn.,  and  if  so,  when? 

Answer — No  answer. 

“2.  Did  the  dissolution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  on 
the  27th  day  of  March,  1913,  by  reason 
of  the  entry  that  day  of  a  certified  copy 
of  the  order  of  March  26,  1913,  made 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dau¬ 
phin  County,  Pennsylvania,  make  it  im- 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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Cash  Capital,  $6,000,000 


ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


Automobile 

Commissions 

Hail 

Marine— Inland-Ocean 

Parcel  Post 

Profits 


Registered  Mail 
Rents 

Sprinkler  Leakage 
Tourists’  Baggage 
Use  and  Occupancy 
Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


THE 

Mercantile 


Insurance  Company 

OF 

America 

76  WILLIAM 

STREET  ^  NEW  YORK 

E.  G.  RICHARDS 

J.  F.  HASTINGS 

President 

Vice-Pres.  and  Sec’y 

Capital 

$1,000,000 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  over  2,000,000 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 

(idsuoliv  tSomponv*  cPIiik'riat 

Home  Office  :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  question  of  insurance  company 
advertising  is  discussed  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting  manner  by  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  in  “The  Ra¬ 
diator,”  the  company’s  valuable  agency 
publication.  The  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  does  not  advertise  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  that  go  to  the  general 
public,  but  uses  a  limited  number  of 
trade  papers.  It  believes  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  an  interest  is  aroused  in 
the  public  mind  regarding  insurance 
this  all  goes  for  naught  unless  capable 
agents  are  at  hand  to  sell  the  policy. 
The  company  prefaces  its  position 
by  asking  these  questions: 

Everybody  Knows  About  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Life  Insurance 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  advertise  in  newspapers  and 
magazines?”  “Why  don’t  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  advertise  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines?” 

The  company  then  answers  them  as 
follows: 

Suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  we 
are  part  of  an  audience  of,  say,  two 
hundred  average  holders  of  non-indus¬ 
trial  life  insurance  policies.  Life  in¬ 
surance  is  the  speaker’s  theme.  He 
requests  his  hearers  to  allow  him  to 
make  an  experiment,  and  asks  that 
each  man  rise  whose  first  policy  was 
issued  upon  an  application  which  he 
gave  to  the  agent  without  the  slightest 
solicitation  by  the  agent.  The  result' 
of  the  experiment — which  is  that  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  a  score  stand  up 
— furnishes  the  chief  answer  to  our 
questions,  and  itself  suggests  this  ques¬ 
tion,  namely,  “Why  did  the  other  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  men  wait  for  the  agent 
to  call?” 

Everyone  of  them  knew  that  life  is 
so  uncertain  that  he  might  be  called 
away  at  any  moment.  None  needed 
proof  of  it.  Solomon  warned  his  peo¬ 
ple,  “Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,” 
but  life’s  uncertainty  was  part  of  man¬ 
kind’s  universal  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  ages  before  Solomon  wrote  his 
Immortal  sentences  of  wisdom  and  per¬ 
petrated  his  immortal  folly  of  taking  a 
thousand  wives.  And  each  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  knew  well  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  life  insurance  and  that  its 
object  is  to  cure  some  of  the  ills  of 
life’s  uncertainty.  Each  of  the  delay¬ 
ers  had  read  booklets  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  were  designed 
to  attract  him  to  the  path  of  duty, 
some  to  allure  him  by  promise  of  gain, 
and  some  to  affright  him  with  the  men¬ 
ace  of  death.  He  was  a  convert  to  life 
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Great  Southern  Life  InsuranceCompany 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


THE  DAUAS_  JEXARKANA 
BIG  FT.WORTH 
TEXAS  GREAT M50UTHERN 


J.  T.  SCOTT, 
Treasurer 


The  Big  Texas  Company 
Assets  over 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Insurance  in  force  over 

THIRTY-TWO  MILLION 


DOLLARS 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  Pres.,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 

OF  THE 

Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 


•  • 


OF  PITTSBURGH 


are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  sueeess  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 


WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


in  nt  put  off  his  entry  into 
Id  But — and  note  this  well — 

an  ac  .1,  .it  length  brought  him  and 
his  family  within  the  shelter,  after  the 
printed  word  had  failed. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  last  half 
century  of  its  existence  hundreds  of 
skillful  writers  have  described  the 
uses  of  life  insurance.  These  uses  are 
diverse,  yet  fundamentally  there  are 
but  two,  to  wit,  protection  and  saving, 
and  the  saving  is  incidental  to  the  pro¬ 
tection.  Life’s  uncertainty,  and  the 
havoc  it  works,  and  the  partial  preven¬ 
tion  of  that  havoc  by  the  employment 
of  life  insurance,  have  been  painted 
throughout  these  decades  in  every 
color  and  in  every  light,  by  men  who 
were  and  are  masters  of  appeal  and 
persuasion,  and  their  paintings  have 
been  seen  by  almost  every  eye,  and 
they  have  convinced  the  universal 
mind  of  the  worth,  the  usefulness,  and 
the  reliability  of  life  insurance,  and 
yet  out  of  two  hundred  policyholders 
we  find  but  twenty  who  took  voluntary 
action  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced, 
and  we  find  one  hundred  and  eighty 
who  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the 
paintings,  waited  for  an  agent  to  come 
and  compel  them  to  act.  ‘Not  now,’ 
‘a  little  later,’  was  their  plea  of  delay. 
A  new  house,  a  new  auto,  a  salary  by 
and  by  to  be  increased,  a  debt  to  be 
paid  off,  a  current  expense  later  to 
come  to  an  end. — these  and  scores  of 
other  so-called  reasons  kept  them  from 
buying  life  insurance  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  word,  readily  as 
they  would  buy  a  book  or  a  watch  or  a 
gold  brick. 

Agent’s  Persuasion  Necessary 

“Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  our 
question:  The  printed  word,  whether 

in  newspaper,  magazine,  or  booklet 
fails  to  induce  the  average  man  to  in¬ 
sure  now.  The  agent  causes  him  to 
insure  now.  Bear  in  mind,  further, 
that  ‘a  little  later’  is  an  elusive  time. 
It  ever  presses  farther  into  the  future, 
and  if  those  who  use  it  were  unsolicit¬ 
ed  by  an  agent,  ‘a  litle  later’  would  in 
most  cases  after  a  time  become  ‘a  lit¬ 
tle  too  late’  because  of  a  troubled  kid¬ 
ney,  or  a  murmuring  heart,  or  a  turf- 
covered  spot  in  God’s  green  acre. 

“The  experience  of  life  insurance  has 
proved  beyond  upset  that  the  agent 
is  the  only  reliable  instrument  in  the 
selling  of  life  insurance,  and  that  the 
printed  word,  though  useful,  though 
valuable,  can  be  but  a  helper,  a  supple- 
menter. 

“We  shall  now  describe  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual, 
and,  in  doing  so,  the  advertising  of 
other  companies  will  be  pictured,  be¬ 
cause  the  advertising  of  all  of  the  com¬ 
panies  is  similar. 

Two-Fold  Purpose  of  Advertising 

“The  company’s  advertising  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  two  objects.  The 
first  and  greatest  is  to  aid  the  agent 
in  his  work  of  solicitation;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  attiact  to  the  Massa  hwsetts 
Mutual  Life  Agency  force  new  general 
agents  and  new  sub-agents. 

“To  attract  new  men  to  our  ranks 
we  advertise  in  about  twenty  insur¬ 
ance  journals.  We  have  endeavored  to 


choose  our  mediums  with  regard  to 
geographical  location.  By  geographi¬ 
cal  location  we  mean  such  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  advertising  as  will  cover 
various  fields. 

Insurance  Papers 

“The  life  insurance  journals  are 
read,  of  course,  by  life  insurance  men, 
and  so  our  advertisements  go  to  what 
is  practically  a  selected  list  of  read¬ 
ers.  Now,  an  advertisement  usually 
offers  something  for  sale.  What  have 
we  to  sell  to  life  underwriters?  We 
have  policies  that  are  as  good  as  the 
best,  and  we  have  certain  advantages 
that  make  it  easier  to  sell  our  policies 
than  the  policies  of  some  companies 
are  sold,  and  we  have  a  low  net  cost 
of  insurance.  Among  those  ‘certain  ad¬ 
vantages’  are  quality  of  service  given 
by  the  home  office  to  agents  and  to 
our  policyholders  and  their  benefici¬ 
aries,  printed  matter  whose  appearance 
even  our  competitors  say  is  better  than 
the  average,  and,  what  is  of  priceless 
worth,  a  fraternal  spirit  which  unites 
home  office  and  field  in  one  body  with 
one  great  aim.  What  does  the  life  un¬ 
derwriter  desire  in  a  company  connec¬ 
tion?  He  wants  a  first-class  policy, 
low  net  cost,  prompt  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  for  himself  and  his  clients  and 
their  beneficiaries,  helpful  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  inspiring  sense  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  those  in  the  home  office.  And 
to  those  I  add  that  he  want3  his  com¬ 
pany  to  have  a  reputation  as  high  as 
the  highest.  So,  then,  knowing  what 
the  life  underwriter  wants,  and  having 
for  sale  that  which  he  wants,  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  offer  these  things. 
This  is  a  sample  Massachusetts  Mutual 
advertisement: 

Nine  Months  of  Progress 

Our  delivered  business  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the 
largest  of  any  nine  months  in  the 
64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn’t 
“just  happen.”  The  reason:  — 
Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good 
literature,  unexcelled  assets,  ever- 
increasing  prestige,  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  between  home  office  and 
field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  representative! 

We  occasionally  have  an  agency 
opening. 

Joseph  C.  Behan,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Agencies,  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Incorporated  1851 

“Notice  that  we  speak  of  prosperous 
business.  Why  do  we  speak  of  it? 
Because  if  we  have  truthfully  stated 
our  selling  points,  the  volume  of  our 
business  should  substantiate  what  we 
say.  The  life  underwriter  has  doubt¬ 
less  more  than  once  been  defeated  by 
a  Massachusetts  Mutual  policy  and  its 
low  net  cost.  Moreover,  he  has  heard 
of  the  cordial  relations  between  our 
home  office  and  field.  He  has  seen  our 
printed  matter.  He  know3  well  that 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  is  a  quality 
company. 

Stirring  Men  to  Action 

“And  so  when  he  reads  our  adver¬ 
tisement,  he  admits  the  truth  of  our 


selling  points  and  finds  them  the  more 
attractive  because  of  the  statement 
concerning  the  satisfactory  inflow  of 
new  business.  He  reads  the  advertise¬ 
ment  once.  But  that  may  not  be 
enough  to  stir  him  to  action.  It  is 
axiomatic  in  advertising  that  reitera¬ 
tion,  whether  of  name  of  article  or 
(Continued  on  page  6.) 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  BY 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  an  experienced  and  aggressive  fieldman  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself  for  an  agency  contract,  including  a 
liberal  collection  fee,  maximum  commissions  as  well  as  other  allowances,  which  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  splendid  organization. 

The  Company  has  several  other  equally  attractive  vacancies  at  other  points. 

Address  in  confidence,  giving  full  particulars. 


T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


50  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


December  3,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


MORRIS  PLAN  IS  DEVELOPING 

FOUR  INSURANCE  MEN  IN  IT 


B.  H.  Wright.  H.  H.  Kohn,  George  D. 
Markham  and  W.  Woods  White 
Among  Local  Directors 


Insurance  men  are  closely  watching 
the  development  of  the  Morris  Plan  of 
Industrial  Loans  and  Investments, 
formed  to  fight  loan  sharks.  The  aim 
of  the  Morris  plan  is  to  loan  with  char¬ 
acter  as  the  base  of  credit.  Two  en¬ 
dorsers  of  good  character  must  be  se¬ 
cured  for  every  formal  application  for 
a  loan. 

Among  the  insurance  men  who  are 
directors  of  local  Morris  plan  compa¬ 
nies  are  Burton  H.  Wright,  president 
of  the  State  Mutual  Life  of  Worcester; 
Henry  H.  Kohn,  Pheonix  Mutual  Life, 
Albany,  W.  Woods  White,  Northwest¬ 
ern  Mutual  Life,  Milwaukee,  and  George 
D.  Markham,  the  prominent  St.  Louis 
agent. 

Have  Loaned  $8,778,262 

Twenty-two  companies  operating  the 
Morris  Plan  November  1,  1915,  had 
made  96,000  loans,  averaging  $124.20 
and  aggregating  $12,000,000.  That  the 
losses  are  negligible  is  shown  by  the 
Washington  company,  which  out  of 
4.000  borrowers  had  a  loss  of  only  $60. 
The  plan  was  started  by  Arthur  J. 
Morris,  in  Norfolk,  fourteen  years  ago, 
who  organized  the  Fidelity  Savings  & 
Trust  Co.,  Norfolk,  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan.  Later,  Morris 
plan  companies  were  formed  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  New  York  and  numerous  other 
cities.  Later,  there  was  organized  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  broader  development  of  this 
system  of  industrial  finance  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  a  business  basis, 
with  authorized  capital  of  $7,500,000, 
of  which  $1,500,000  has  been  subscribed. 

How  Plan  Operates 
The  Morris  plan  operates  as  follows: 

A  $100  loan,  for  example,  is  made  as 
follows: 

The  borrower  gives  his  note  with  two 
co-makers  for  $100,  due  one  year  after 
date,  and  pays  interest  at  the  legal 
rate  in  advance — say  $6.  By  some 
companies  a  fee  of  $2  is  charged  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  investigating 
his  application  and  the  standing  of  his 
co-makers.  He  then  agrees  to  pur¬ 
chase,  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  week  for 
fifty  wreeks,  a  “Class  C’’  Instalment  In¬ 
vestment  Certificate.  This  certificate, 
which  bears  no  interest  when  hypothe¬ 
cated,  is  assigned  as  collateral  for  the 
loan.  At  the  end  of  fifty  weeks  the 
borrower  has  paid  $100  on  this  certifi¬ 
cate.  Tw'o  weeks  later  his  note  falls 
due.  He  can  then  withdraw  the  $100 
paid  on  the  certificate  and  pay  the 
note,  thus  closing  the  transaction.  He 
also  has  two  other  options. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of 
how  loans  are  made,  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  week  the  Morris  Plan  company 
receives  from  borrowers,  by  payments 
on  “Class  C”  Investment  Certificates, 
purchased  and  pledged  as  collateral, 
ar.  amount  equal  to  two  per  cent,  of 
outstanding  loans.  Therefore,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  loaning  the  amount  of  its  capi¬ 
tal  at  six  per  cent,  the  Company  re¬ 
loans  two  per  cent,  of  each  loan  each 
week.  It  also  reloans  the  aggregate 
amount  of  interest  deducted  in  advance. 


NOTABLE  CONVENTION  COMING 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci¬ 
ety  will  hold  its  national  convention  of 
agency  clubs  on  August  29,  30  and  31, 
1916,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
City.  The  Company  says:  “We  are 
planning  to  make  the  convention  one 
that  will  ever  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  Equitable.” 


The  Reliance  Life,  of  Pittsburgh,  will 
enter  South  Carolina. 


E.  D.  Field,  superintendent  of  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  National  Life  of  Vermont, 
is  in  the  South. 


The  General  Agent’s  Position 

By  E.  E.  RHODES, 
Vice-President  Mutual  Benefit  Life 

I  once  heard  a  general  agent  say 
that  general  agents  were  like 
kings.  Much  as  I  respect  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  general  agent  for  his 
work,  much  as  I  think  the  growth 
of  the  business  is  due  to  his  ef¬ 
forts,  I  feel  that  this  particular 
general  agent  was  wrong. 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  general 
agent  as  a  king.  I  think  he  is 
more  like  the  barons  of  feudal 
times  who  had  great  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  their  day,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  over  and  protect  those 
who  were  under  them  and  to  ren¬ 
der  such  service  to  the  king  as 
they  were  fitted  to  render. 

The  barons’  obligations  were 
both  to  the  king  and  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  old  feudal  days  the 
baron  stood  for  what  was  best  in 
the  civilization  of  the  time. 

That,  gentlemen,  I  think,  is  your 
position  to-day,  and  while  I  do  not 
want  to  get  too  serious,  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  insurance  agents  shall 
be  dispensed  with,  as  the  time 
came  when  the  feudal  system  was 
broken  and  done  away  with,  it 
will  be  because  the  agents,  as  the 
barons  of  old,  lost  sight  of  their 
true  position.  Whether  that  time 
comes,  or  not,  rests  entirely  with 
you.  You  have  at  this  time  a  place 
in  the  insurance  world  which  is 
second  to  none,  and  it  is  given  to 
you  to  maintain  it. 


CLARK  TO  OPEN  DISCUSSION 


Topic  of  Rural  Problems  from  Inves¬ 
tors’  Viewpoint  at  Life  Presi¬ 
dents'  Meeting 


Jesse  R.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
will  open  the  general  discussion  on 
“Rural  Credit  Problems  from  Investors’ 
Viewpoint”  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Presidents,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  December  9  and  10. 

The  general  discussion  has  been  set 
down  for  Friday  afternoon. 


OPTIONAL  POLICIES 


New  York  Life  Ruling  of  New  York 
Life — Dollar  Cancellation  Fee  for 
Each  Optional  Policy  After  First 


The  New  York  Life  has  always  been 
•glad  to  assist  an  agent  to  deliver  an 
additional  policy  by  issuing  an  optional 
policy,  whenever  requested  to  do  so, 
and  where  the  risk  had  been  approved 
for  the  additional  amount. 

Unfortunately,  some  agents  have 
rather  abused  this  privilege  of  optional 
policies,  and  the  Company  has  had 
cases  where  an  agent  would  ask  for 
three  or  four  policies  on  different  plans 
for  the  same  man,  using  the  policies 
more  as  illustrations  of  what  the  Com¬ 
pany  could  do  than  as  bona  fide  con¬ 
tracts,  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
hope  he  might  deliver. 

In  future  it  has  been  decided  that 
where  more  than  one  optional  policy 
is  called  for,  a  cancellation  fee  of  $1 
will  be  charged  for  each  optional  policy 
canceled  after  the  first,  whether  any 
insurance  is  delivered  or  not,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  medical  fee 
called  for,  if  no  insurance  is  delivered. 


The  circulation  figures  of  some  of 
the  popular  magazines  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  compared  with  “The  Metro¬ 
politan,”  published  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  That  magazine  has 
a  circulation  of  5,000,000  copies.  It 
goes  to  press  once  every  three  months. 


MINOR’S  INTEREST  IN  POLICY 


CAUSING  MUCH  LEGAL  ACTIVITY 


Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Discusses  Guar¬ 
dians,  Surviving  Children  and 
Right  to  Change  Beneficiary 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of 
discontent  with  a  policy  arises  from 
making  minor  children  the  beneficia¬ 
ries  under  a  contract  or  assigning  a 
policy  to  such  children.  As  is  well 
known  to  a  life  insurance  man,  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  (unless  the  contract  provides 
otherwise)  acquires  an  interest  in  the 
policy  of  which  he  or  she  cannot  be 
deprived  without  his  or  her  legal  con¬ 
sent,  and,  therefore,  no  change  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract  can  be  made  and 
no  encumbrance  can  be  placed  upon  it 
without  such  consent. 

When  Contract  Can  Be  Repudiated 

Where  children  of  the  insured  are 
made  beneficiaries  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  one  or  more  of  them  are  not 
of  age,  and  when  a  change  or  value  is 
sought  the  problem  immediately  arises 
of  securing  the  consent  of  such  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  At  law  the  contracts  of  a 
minor  are  avoidable  and  can  be  repu¬ 
diated  by  him  at  any  time  before  or 
during  a  reasonable  time  after  he  at¬ 
tains  his  majority.  A  minor  benefi¬ 
ciary,  therefore,  cannot  give  any  form 
of  consent  that  would  legally  bind  him 
to  a  change  in  the  contact  of  insur¬ 
ance. 

In  discussing  these  points  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  giving  suggestions  regarding  minor 
beneficiaries  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life, 
in  its  Company  publication,  says: 

"Theoretically,  the  interest  of  a 
minor  in  a  policy  can  be  disposed  of  by 
the  appointment  of  a  legal  guardian  to 
sell  it.  Usually,  however,  when  the 
point  arises,  no  legal  guardian  has 
been  appointed  and  the  mere  expense 
of  having  such  a  guardian  appointed 
becomes  burdensome  and  a  cause  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  insured. 
Moreover,  while  according  to  law  a 
guardian  can  dispose  of  the  interest  of 
his  ward,  it  has  been  found  that  this 
does  not  always  work  out  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  This  is  especially  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  making  loans  on  a  policy,  and 
this  Company,  among  others,  has  found 
it  wise  to  decline  to  make  loans  where 
minor  beneficiaries  are  interested  even 
though  a  legal  guardian  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  release  their  interest  in  the 
policy.  The  same  is  true  where  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  change  the  benefi¬ 
cial  interest  and  appoint  new  benefici¬ 
aries.  A  good  deal  of  the  activity  of 
the  legal  department  of  the  Company  is 
concerned  with  the  many  questions 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  minors  have 
acquired  beneficial  interests  in  a  com¬ 
pany’s  contracts. 

Surviving  Children 

“In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  solicitor  who  is  asked 
by  the  prospect  to  insert  the  name  of  a 
minor  as  a  beneficiary  should  first  of 
all  carefully  explain  to  the  prospect 
the  possible  consequences.  He  should 
indicate  clearly  that,  so  long  as  the 
beneficiary  is  a  minor,  unless  the  right 
to  change  the  beneficiary  has  been  re¬ 
served,  no  such  change  can  be  made, 
a  policy  loan  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  taking  of  any  other  value  will 
necessitate  the  appointment  of  a  legal 
guardian  and  the  consequent  expense 
of  the  guardianship.  Where  the  pros¬ 
pect  wishes  to  name  as  beneficiaries 
his  surviving  children — without  naming 
them  individually — the  difficulties  are 
increased.  Until  the  policy  becomes  a 
claim,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  the 
beneficiaries  are  going  to  be,  and  the 
policy  is  therefore  tied  up  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  and  no  change  in  the 
same  can  be  made  nor  any  value  taken. 
Such  a  policy,  while  attractive  to  some 
prospects,  is  nevertheless  apt  to  prove 
very  unsatisfactory  and  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible. 

“Where  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
appoint  the  children  of  the  insured 


either  individually  or  as  a  class,  as 
beneficiaries,  it  is  usually  better  to  re¬ 
serve  to  the  insured  the  right  to  change 
the  beneficiary.  Of  course,  this  involves 
the  chance  that  creditors  may  be  able 
at  some  time  to  attach  the  policy  for 
the  debts  of  the  insured,  or  that  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  may  secure  an 
interest  in  it.  This  is  a  possibility 
that  should  be  explained  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  so  that  he  can  make  his  choice 
between  the  two  possible  future  evils. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  creditors  or  a  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  would  be  likely  to  deprive 
the  beneficiaries  of  their  protection,  is 
probably  considerably  less  than  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  insured 
is  hampered  in  his  handling  of  the 
policy  because  of  the  lack  of  a  clause 
reserving  the  right  to  him  to  change 
the  beneficiaries  or  to  take  the  values 
under  the  same. 

Assignments 

“The  foregoing  with  regard  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  applies  equally  to  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  policies  to  minor  children,  and 
such  an  assignment  should  never  be 
made  until  the  insured  is  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  making  such  a  transfer.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  home  office  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  case  and 
to  render  such  assistance  as  it  can  in 
thoroughly  informing  the  insured  or 
suggesting  some  possible  alternative 
which  will  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the 
proposed  assignment,  although  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  result.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  home  office  main¬ 
tains  a  legal  department  and  trained 
assistants  just  for  this  purpose  and 
that  all  of  its  facilities  are  at  all  times 
at  the  command  of  its  field  men  and  its 
policyholders  in  securing  such  adjust¬ 
ments  under  its  policies  as  will  give 
satisfaction  to  all  who  hold  them  or 
are  interested  in  them.” 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  DATES 


Annual  Convention,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  19- 
20-21 — Executive  Committee,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Feb.  23,  24,  25 


Vice-President  Priddy  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
said  this  week  that  the  1916  convention 
of  the  National  Association  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  on  September  19,  20  and  21. 

Mr.  Priddy  also  said  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  decided  to  meet  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Willard  in  Washington  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  24  and  25,  1916.  The  same 
time  that  the  executive  committee 
meet  there  will  be  a  congress  of  the 
southeastern  life  insurance  men  in 
Washington,  which  will  bring  a  large 
delegation  of  the  most  important  life 
insurance  men  from  that  section  of  the 
country. 


TRAVELERS  POLICIES 


Company  Not  Contemplating  New 
Ones,  But  Will  Issue  New  Manual 
January  1 


Regarding  rumors  that  the  Travelers 
will  issue  some  new  policies  the  first 
of  the  year.  Secretary  James  L.  How¬ 
ard  said  this  week  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“The  Travelers  does  not  contemplate 
issuing  any  new  policies  at  this  time, 
no  change  having  been  made  since  last 
spring,  at  which  time  new  rates  were 
issued,  and  I  assume  that  you  were 
furnished  with  the  new  rates.  We  were 
contemplating  the  issuance  of  a  new 
manual  on  January  1,  but  this  is  simply 
in  the  main  combining  various  changes 
which  have  already  been  made  in  rates 
and  values.” 
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December  3,  1915. 


A 


luu  GROWING  APPEAL  OF  INCOME  INSURANCE 


A  company’s  personality  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  many  things.  Much  depends 
on  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on 
home  office  management.  It  remains  a 
fact,  however,  that  at  every  point 
where  any  business  comes  in  contact 
with  the  public  it  is  expressing  itself 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably.  The 
life  insurance  business  is  in  constant 
contact  with  the  public,  under  its  tried 
and  tested  agency  system. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  insurance 
men,  the  president  of  a  large  motor  car 
company,  in  the  course  of  an  address 
on  salesmanship,  stated  that  one  of  the 
faults  of  insurance  men  he  had  met 
was  the  technical  line  of  argument 
used.  “They  are,”  he  said,  “entirely 
too  technical.  They  will  talk  about 
things  they  understand,  but  about 
which  the  prospect  knows  nothing.”  He 
suggested  another  fault,  namely,  too 
many  propositions  and  options  which 
are  confusing  to  the  prospect.  There 
has  been  a  growing  tendency,  depre¬ 
cated  by  many  insurance  men,  toward 
special  policies  and  freak  contracts  of 
one  kind  or  another  issued  ostensibly 
for  competitive  purposes. 


income  insurance,  or  the  agent  who 
sold  him  his  policy  failed  to  do  his  full 
duty,  and  did  not  offer  him  this  service. 
The  editor  of  the  journal  mentioned, 
who  was  asked  to  recommend  invest¬ 
ments  where  absolute  safety  was  re¬ 
quired,  suggested  twenty-two  State  and 
municipal  bonds  and  twenty-four  rail¬ 
road  bonds.  The  investment  suggested 
was  in  many  issues  distributing  the 
risk  over  the  entire  country.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that,  while  the  average 
yield  approximated  4%  per  cent,  net, 
not  one  of  the  twenty-two  State  and 
municipal  bonds,  on  the  basis  of  pres¬ 
ent  market  values,  would  yield  as  high 
as  4%  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the 
twenty-four  railroad  securities  listed, 
just  two  would  yield  over  4%  per  cent. 
There  are  three  important  points  which 
are  worthy  of  note: 

1.  The  net  yield  on  the  average 
would  be  fully  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  the  net  yield  under  the  current 
rate  of  interest  for  income  insurance 
settlements  with  most  companies,  such 
interest  usually  being  figured  at  3  per 
cent,  or  3%  per  cent,  guaranteed,  with 
surplus  interest  to  bring  the  total  any¬ 
where  from  4  per  cent,  to  4%  per  cent. 


A  Policy  Open  to  No  Objection 

There  is  one  form  of  policy  which  is 
open  to  no  objection  and  which  is  the 
easiest  policy  in  the  world  to  under¬ 
stand  because  it  is  primarily  and  essen¬ 
tially  life  insurance.  I  refer  to  the 
monthly  incom-1  policy.  The  double 
purpose  of  this  contract,  as  usually  is¬ 
sued,  is  to  guarantee  protection  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  monthlv  income  for 
the  wife  and  children  in  case  of  death 
of  the  insured,  and  a  pension  for  old 
age  in  case  of  long  life.  In  presenting 
this  model  form  of  modern  life  insur¬ 
ance,  the  agent  is  in  a  position  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
protection.  He  can  show  that  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  a  luxury,  and  can  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  insurance  man  is  not  a 
bore,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  in¬ 
surance  is  something  needed  by  every 
man,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
surance  agent  is  to  render  service.  The 
fact,  however,  that  a  man  needs  insur¬ 
ance  is  quite  different  from  his  want 
of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  agent  to  make  him  want  what  he 
needs  in  this  particular.  Technical 
discussions  of  reserves,  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  loss  by  reason  of  non-forfeiture 
provisions,  explanation  of  loan  clauses 
and  methods  of  computing  premiums, 
will  not  sell  life  insurance.  A  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  benefits 
of  settlement  under  an  income  feature 
in  most  cases  will  sell  the  policy. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  day 
is  fast  approaching  when  one  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  life  insurance 
sold  in  this  country  will  be  income  in¬ 
surance,  for  the  true  purpose  of  the 
buyer  of  life  insurance  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  to  provide  his  wife  and 
children,  not  with  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  but  with  the  means  to  maintain 
a  certain  standard  of  living.  As  more 
appreciate  and  understand  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  contract  which  will  provide 
a  definite  monthly  income,  this  form 
of  insurance  will  be  even  more  popular. 

Educating  Small  Buyers 

A  part  of  the  future  work  of  the 
trained  life  insurance  salesmen  will 
be  to  educate  the  small  buyers  of  in¬ 
surance  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  an  investment  returning  from  4% 
per  cent,  to  4%  per  cent,  interest,  with 
absolute  safety.  A  leading  financial 
journal  of  New  York  City  recently  told 
the  story  of  a  widow  who  had  $40,000 
to  invest,  and  who  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the  journal  for  advice.  Almost  with¬ 
out  question,  this  $40,000,  ready  for  in¬ 
vestment,  represented  the  proceeds  of 
life  insurance  policies.  Perhaps  the 
husband  whose  life  had  been  insured 
did  not  realize  the  value  of  monthly 


2.  There  is  always  danger,  no  matter 
how  careful  the  selection,  that  some 
one  bond  may  default  as  to  interest. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  widow 
would,  of  course,  lose.  This  danger  is 
recognized,  or  such  a  wide  distribution 
would  not  have  been  recommended. 
Any  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  in¬ 
vestments,  knows  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  safe  security, 
unless,  perhaps,  obligations  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  governments  may  be 
considered  such.  Some  are  safer,  and 
others  less  safe,  but  when  we  consider 
a  long  term  of  years,  there  are  none 
where  there  is  no  risk  of  loss.  The  one 
way  in  which  complete  safety  can  be 
obtained  is  on  the  basis  of  average. 
This  is  precisely  the  principle  which 
makes  income  insurance  with  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  so  safe  a  proposition. 
Officers  of  life  insurance  companies  are 
not  infallible,  and  sometimes  choose  in¬ 
vestments  which  result  in  loss,  but 
they  are  dealing  with  millions  of  as¬ 
sets,  and  a  reliable  average  is  estab¬ 
lished  when  investments  generally  are 
made  with  care,  so  that  in  the  end 
there  is  no  appreciable  loss  in  a  sum 
total  of  these  investments. 

With  any  life  insurance  company, 
the  post  maturity  privileges  of  an  in¬ 
come  policy  are  backed  by  the  entire 
assets,  and  every  beneficiary  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  of  average,  upon 
which,  in  fact,  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  based.  One,  or  more  than  one 
of  the  investments  of  a  life  insurance 
company  might  prove  unwise,  but  the 
loss,  if  any,  would  be  distributed 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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Come  with  us  and  it  won’t  be  so 
hard  to  get  on. 

Live  ones  win  among  IZZERS 
Write  to  J.  L.  BABLER,  Gen’I  Manager  Agencies 

International  Life 

ST.  LOUIS 


^t5SSIt^1UTUiAL  pLEMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY  con- 

nn AL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSI1ION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  _ _ 

THE  PEINN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

30ft  reserve 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year.  “ 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
s  ate  are  uninsured  and  several  times  that  number  inade 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  eood 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address—  “  “ 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 


for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help  if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
—  but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 

Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 

HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencies 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


E.  P.  MELSON  JOHN  G.  HOYT 

President  Vice-President 

MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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iow  Prudential  Insurance  Co.’s  $10,000  Advertisement  Was  Written 

Twenty-six  of  the  Leading  Advertising  Agencies  in  America  Competed  in  Preparing  Copy  That  Told 

Story  of  Company’s  Mutualization 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENIN C  POST 


December  11,  1918 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENIN C  POST 


iSfie  Grfeat 


First  founded  for  the  POLICY  HOLDERS  ,  then  builded  for  the 

This  is  a  page  big  with  history. 

It  is  for  YOU  to  read. 


^EVER  was  a  page  written  di- 
*  ^  rectly  appealing  to  so  many 
millions  of  people. 

Do  gTeat  sums  of  money  impress 
you?  The  amounts  here  involved 
reach  into  the  billions. 

Are  you  a  lover  of  high  principles 
in  business?  You  never  will  read 
a  brighter  chapter  of  devotion  to 
honorable  ideals. 

Do  you  find  inspiration  in  great  suc¬ 
cess.  efficient  organization,  manage¬ 
ment  and  financing?  Look  for  it  here. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  day  is  due 
when  those  mischances  of  life  will 
be  overcome  that  now  create  so 
much  poverty  and  misery?  Renew 
your  faith  from  this  page. 

For  this  is  the  story  of  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 


TH«  Prudential  aver¬ 
age*  78  payment*  of 
claim*  eacH  workin* 
every  47 


i  1914, 


Claim*  paid  ii 
141.515. 

Total  amount  paid 
policy  Solder*  in  1914, 
$39,000,000. 


America,  leading  up  to  the  supreme 
event  of  its  history —the  mutualizatior) 
of  this  great  institution. 

Looking  Back  Forty  Years 

The  original  office  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential  was  in  a  basement  in  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The 
first  policy,  dated  November  15, 
1875,  was  the  first  Industrial  Policy 


issued  in  this  country.  Before  mak¬ 
ing  this  small  beginning,  however, 
John  F.  Dryden,  the  Founder  of  the 
Company,  had  spent  years  in  putting 
into  practical  working  shape  the  idea 


J 

1 

Prudential  polio*,  in  lore*  equal  one  lor  orory 
eifhl  pciton*  in  ike  United  Statea-tke  total  .mount 
exceeding  2  Billion*.  700  Million*  of  dollar*. 

he  hadconceived.  The  soundness  and 
thoroughness  of  his  preparation  was 
the  essential  thing  which  made  the 
enterprise  successfql  from  the  start. 

Even  more  was  it  due  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Founder’s  policy.  At 
that  early  time  he  was  so  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  policyholders 
were  paramount,  that  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  original  charter  stating 
that  they  should  be  members. 

His  idea  of  always  doing  the  best 
for  the  policyholders  so  dominated 
the  policy  of  the  Company  that 
The  Prudential  has  continually  been 
a  leader  in  measures  of  liberality 
toward  its  patrons. 

Before  The  Prudential  could  start, 
it  had  to  have  capital.  It  was  a  de¬ 
parture  into  unknown  waters,  and 
the  risks  could  not  be  clearly  fore¬ 
seen.  With  the  growth  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  more  and  more  capital  had  to 
be  subscribed.  By  the  letter  of  the 
law  capital  so  invested  was  entitled 


to  all  that  it  could  earn  and  its  earn¬ 
ings  earn  for  all  time.  But  such  was 
not  the  spint  of  the  policy  of  the 
Founder  of  The  Prudential. 

Time  came  when  no  additional 
capital  was  necessary.  The  Pru¬ 
dential  was  self-supporting. 

The  Stepping  Stones  to 
Mutualization 


As  The  Prudential  grew,  it  turned 
out  that  the  earnings  were  far  greater 
than  had  been  expected.  The  first 
essential  in  the  fixing  of  rates  was 
a  margin  of  safety  for  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  policyholders  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  capital.  Due  to 
efficient  administration,  this  margin 
grew  to  be  excessive. 

Then  the  first  great  step  was  taken 
which  finally  led  to  mutualization- 
John  F.  Dryden  and  his  associates 
placed  a  limit  on  the  rate  of  dividends. 

Excess  earnings  were  then  largely 
diverted  to  the  surplus  for  even 
greater  security  of  the  policyholders. 

In  many  other  ways  these  earn¬ 
ings  were  turned  back  to  the  policy¬ 
holders.  Premiums  were  so  reduced 
that  Prudential  preeminence  for  low 
rates  was  established. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company’s 
two-page  advertisement  in  the  “Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,”  a  reproduction  of 
which  is  printed  on  this  page,  has  had 
an  unusually  interesting  history. 

The  Company  decided  to  print  the 
story  of  its  mutualization.  They  in¬ 
formed  many  of  the  prominent  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  that  they  could  enter 
into  competition  in  the  preparation  of 
the  copy,  the  best  written  advertise¬ 
ment  to  be  the  winner.  Representatives 
of  twenty-six  agencies  decided  to  com¬ 
pete,  and  some  of  their  copy  writers 


spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Pru¬ 
dential  offices  from  April  until  Septem¬ 
ber.  One  agency  had  one  of  its  men 
at  the  Prudential  office  for  forty  con¬ 
secutive  days.  These  ad  men  were 
given  the  run  of  the  offices  and  told 
that  all  avenues  of  information  were 
open.  The  only  instructions  of  the 
Prudential  publicity  department  were 
these: 

“We  have  a  story  to  tell  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  tell  it.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  inform  us  how  to  run  our  busi¬ 
ness;  we  simply  want  words.” 

The  copy  when  completed  was  placed 


Paid  up  values  were  allowed  on 
lapsed  policies. 


Dividends  were  allowed  on  poli¬ 
cies  into  which  no  dividend  clause 
had  been  written. 


The  face  values  of  old  policies 
were  raised  to  equalize  them  with 
new  policies. 


This  was  benevolent;  it  was  phil¬ 
anthropic.  The  Prudential  was  the 
policyholders’,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
to  every  intent  and  purpose,  save  in 
one  respect.  The  policyholders  had 
no  legal  title  to  their  property.  And 
conceivably,  without  this  title,  their 
property  might  in  some  way  become 
jeopardized. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Forrest  F.  Dryden  it  was  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
time  had  come  to  bring  about  the 
complete  mutualization  of  The 
Prudential. 


Holders  of  industrial  policies  were 
relieved  of  premium  payments  after 
reaching  a  certain  age. 

All  these  steps  were  dictated  by 
that  same  principle,  not  of  all  for  a 
few,  but  of  all  for  all,  which  actuated 
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PRUDCNTIAL 

POLICIES 


T3ier«  are  a*  many  Prudential  policie*  in  fore*  ai 
the  total  vote*  c**t  for  Wilaon,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  ■■ 
the  last  national  election. 


the  Founder  and  his  associates,  and 
which  was  the  sacred  heritage  of  his 
successor,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  and 
his  associates. 


Just  Before  Mutualization 

A  new  generation  had  come  into 
the  administrative  control  of  The 
Prudential.  This  brought  about 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  relin¬ 
quishment  by  stockholders  to  the 
policyholders  of  the  growing  wealth 
of  The  Prudential  was  a  matter  of 
moral  choice,  not  legal  enforcement. 


It  was  a  herculean  task.  There 
had  to  be  litigation  with  a  small 
minority. 

There  had  to  be  legislation  that 
would  give  the  stockholders  power 
to  legally  deliver  The  Prudential 
to  the  policyholders. 

When  the  directors  formally  voted 
the  solemn  decision  to  mutualize, 
the  law  provided  that  the  Chancel¬ 
lor— the  highest  judicial  officer  of 
New  Jersey — should  appoint  and 
preside  over  an  appraisal  board  of 
disinterested  men  to  determine  the 
basis  on  which  the  stock  should  be 
purchased  for  the  policyholders  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  surplus. 

This  done,  the  great  act  was  at 
last  completed. 

The  holdtrs  of  Thirteen  Million 
Prudential  policies  became  its  moral 
and  its  legal  owners. 

For  all  time  the  policyholders  of 
The  Prudential  will  own  and  control 
the  Company  for  their  own  benefit. 


Thus  was  established  a  Republic 
of  mutual  protection  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  policyholders,  by  the 
policyholders,  for  the  policyholders. 

The  Greater  Future 

Great  has  been  the  work  and 
growth  of  The  Prudential,  but 
greater  is  its  future  destiny  in  ex¬ 
tending  protection  to  millions  of 


homes  added  to  those  millions  it 
already  protects. 

To  Insure  in  The  Prudential  is  to 
Insure  in  Your  Own  Company. 


In  1916,  Newark  will  celebrate  its 
250th  Anniversary  with  pageantry, 
music,  a  great  industrial  exposition, 
and  sports  of  all  kinds. 


m, je  prudential 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to 
visit  the  Home 
Office  when 
you  are  in  or  4 
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side  by  side,  and  the  winning  advertise¬ 
ment  was  written  by  C.  P.  MacDonald, 
of  the  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York  City. 

In  the  meantime,  Printers’  Ink,  a 
journal  for  advertisers,  edited  by  J.  I. 
Romer,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the 
competition,  taking  the  stand  that  the 
only  valuable  service  that  a  corpora¬ 
tion  can  get  from  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  is — to  use  Printers’  Ink’s  words — 
when  the  agency  sleeps  and  lives  with 
the  client.  As  is  well  known,  an  im¬ 
portant  advertising  agency  only  takes 
one  automobile  account,  or  one  soap 
account,  or  one  tobacco  account,  and 


then  devotes  all  of  its  energies  in  the 
particular  line  to  thinking  up  ideas 
for  its  clients.  Printers’  Ink  thought 
the  insurance  company  should  permit 
it3  destinies  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  one  advertising  agency.  The  Pru¬ 
dential  thought  differently. 

The  Prudential  has  received  letters 
from  the  twenty-five  which  lost  out 
in  the  competition,  and  of  these  Harvey 
Thomas,  the  Prudential  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  says  that  with  one  exception  they 
expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  experiences  in  the  Pru¬ 
dential  competition. 


A  MERCHANT’S  VIEW  OF  GROUP 


Contract  Appeals  Because  it  Brings 
Freedom  From  Worry  to  All 
Drawing  Pay-Checks 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  has 
insured  the  employes  of  the  Geo.  E. 
Stifel  Co.,  a  department  store  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  It  is  the  first  policy 
of  the  kind  written  in  Wheeling,  and 
agents  will  be  interested  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Stifel  says  of  the  transaction  in  a 
daily  paper.  He  sums  up  the  group  in¬ 
surance  proposition  as  well  as  anybody 
has  done  so. 

“While  the  policy  went  to  all  in  the 
employ  of  the  Company,  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  down  without  cost,  it  was  none 
the  less  well  earned  by  the  devotedness 
and  loyalty  and  intelligence  that  the 
employes  have  put  into  their  work. 

“It  is  but  an  example  of  the  results 
possible  through  successful  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  group  insurance  plan  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  very  strongly  because  it 


means  that  a  certain  freedom  from 
worry  can  be  given  to  all  drawing  pay- 
checks  from  a  large  company,  and  that 
a  certain  cash  estate  will  be  available 
to  them  and  for  their  dependents  in 
event  of  untimely  death.” 

“Life  insurance  is  an  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  provision,  and  every  thoughtful 
person  earning  a  pay-check  needs  it. 
Unfortunately,  the  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  necessary  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  when  applied  for  individually  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  worker,  are  mat¬ 
ters  that  keep  many  worthy  people 
from  having  insurance  at  all.  This  in¬ 
surance  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  any  other  life  insurance,  nor  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  necessity  for  each  employe 
buying  as  much  insurance  as  their 
means  and  conditions  permit.  It  is 
meant  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  in¬ 
surance  otherwise  carried  and  in  any 
e\ent  to  make  sure  that  no  one  who 
is  rendering  good  and  loyal  service  to 
the  Geo.  E.  Stifel  Co.  will  go  unprovid¬ 
ed  for  in  the  way  of  some  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  days  of  possible  need.” 


NEGLECTED  POLICYHOLDERS 


Of  43,000  Dcrsons  Insured  in  Year  One 
Organization  Finds  12,000  Already 
on  Books 


In  a  plea  for  neglected  policyholders 
made  by  A.  G.  Ramsay,  before  the  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  of  Canada, 
the  statement  was  made  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  most  successful  in  securing 
“repeat”  orders  from  its  customers  re¬ 
ports  that  in  1914  of  43,000  persons  in¬ 
sured,  nearly  12,000  were  already  poli¬ 
cyholders  representing  38  per  cent,  of 
the  business  issued  for  the  year.  He 
told  a  number  of  stories  to  carry  out 
the  points  he  was  emphasizing. 

Men  in  Their  Sixties 
A  manager  of  Mr.  Ramsay’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  handed  an  agent  some  Age 
Change  cards  and  asked  him  to  report 
on  them.  The  agent  rather  sniffed  at 
two  of  these  cards  which  represented 
men  in  their  sixties.  On  the  theory 
that  any  policyholder  la  worth  calling 
on  once  a  year,  unless  there  are  speci¬ 


fic  reasons  to  the  contrary,  and  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  agent,  this  man¬ 
ager  sought  out  these  two  policyhold¬ 
ers.  Both  he  found  had  been  neglected 
for  years  and  were  quite  pleased  to  be 
remembered.  One  bought  a  $5,000  Ten 
Pay  Thirty  Year  Endowment  for  his 
grandson  and  the  other  gave  some 
names  of  young  fellows  in  the  same 
office,  one  of  whom  promptly  bought 
a  policy. 


CAN’T  CHANGE  BENEFICIARY 

In  a  decision  in  the  Wisconsin  su¬ 
perior  court  last  week  it  was  held  that 
under  the  Wisconsin  statutes  once  a 
married  woman  is  made  a  beneficiary 
of  a  life  policy,  the  beneficiary  cannot 
be  changed  without  her  consent,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  provision  of  the  policy  per¬ 
mitting  the  owner  of  the  policy  to 
change  the  beneficiary  at  any  time. 


J.  V.  P.  Van  Schanck,  an  insurance 
man  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  died  re¬ 
cently. 
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December  3,  1915. 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “ oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


setts  Mutual’s 
Views  on  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

maker,  or  of  the  substance  of  selling 
points,  is  a  necessity,  and  that  the  sin¬ 
gle  or  the  seldom  statement  is  waste. 
Therefore,  we  carry  the  same  selling 
points  along  as  we  quarterly  change 
our  advertisements,  varying  the  word¬ 
ing  as  much  as  we  can.  You  will  see, 
of  course,  that  so  long  as  our  selling 
points  remain  unchanged,  and  are  few 
in  number,  as  they  necessarily  are,  and 
our  space  is  small,  there  is  little  room 
for  variety  in  language.  And,  indeed, 
the  leading  companies  change  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  but  slightly  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  One  thinks  that  its  corre¬ 
spondence  school  of  salesmanship  is  a 
strong  attraction,  and  stresses  it  in 
its  advertising.  Another  pounds  home 
in  every  advertisement  the  fact  that 
college  men  are  joining  its  ranks  in 
large  numbers.  Another  insists  that 
because  it  is  old  and  large  an  agent 
can  make  more  money  in  selling  its 
policies  than  in  selling  the  policies  of 
any  other  company.  And,  of  course, 
we  all  have  read  about  the  wonderful 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  But  the  point  I 
emphasize  is  that  in  insurance  journal 
advertising,  as  in  all  other  kinds,  if 
you  have  a  good  thing  tell  it  and  tell 
it  and  tell  it,  over  and  over  again,  and 
then  tell  it  and  tell  it  again,  for,  if  you 
do  not,  you  may  just  miss  pulling  the 
very  man,  cautious  and  conservative, 
to  whom  your  advertisement  is  ad¬ 
dressed — the  successful  or  promiseful 
underwriter,  who  does  not  hop  about 
like  a  frog  every  time  somebody  shouts, 
‘Lo,  here!’ 

Literature  and  Novelties 

“We  now  come  to  the  chief  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  advertising — 
that  whose  purpose  is  to  help  the  agent 
in  his  work.  This  advertising  is  of 
two  kinds:  Literature  and  novelties. 

“The  main  body  of  our  literature  is 
made  up  of  booklets  which  set  forth 
the  uses  of  our  different  kinds  of  poli¬ 
cies.  The  Installment  Options  group 
has  a  separate  booklet  for  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Life,  Twenty  Payment  Life,  and 
the  Twenty  Year  Endowment  policies. 
The  Continuous  Monthly  Income  poli¬ 
cies  have  a  booklet,  a  leaflet,  and  a 
folder  showing  a  photograph  of  a 
monthly  income  check.  The  Continu¬ 
ous  Installment  policies  (under  which 
an  annual  installment  is  paid)  have 
one  booklet  for  both  the  Ordinary  Life 
and  the  Twenty  Payment  Life  plan, 
and  one  for  the  Endowment  plan.  The 
Joint  Life  Commercial  policies  have  a 
booklet  which  describes  the  advantages 
of  commercial  life  insurance,  and  a 
leaflet  which  shows  the  desirability  of 
partnership  insurance;  and  the  Joint 
Life  Domestic  policies  have  a  leaflet 
speaking  of  the  insuring  of  husband 
and  wife  under  one  policy  if  they  have 
a  child  or  children.  None  of  these 
booklets  or  leaflets  particularize  the 
non-forfeiture  or  other  features;  they 
were  designed  solely  to  interest  the 
reader  in  the  plan  each  one  describes. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  you  is  wondering 
why  we  do  not  in  one  booklet  tell 
about  several  or  all  of  the  plans.  This 
is  the  reason:  The  agent  is  trying  to 
sell  his  prospect  an  Ordinary  Life  pol¬ 
icy.  for  example.  That  is  the  only  pol¬ 
icy  he  has  offered  or  spoken  about.  It 
is  the  one  contract  that  the  prospect 
needs,  and  none  other  will  serve  as 
well.  So  the  agent  has  hammered  with 
that  contract,  has  shown  its  figures, 
and  very  likely  has  half  converted  his 
man.  The  prospect  says,  ‘Well,  you 
come  in  tomorrow,  and  I’ll  say  yes  or 
no.  Leave  a  booklet  with  me  telling 
about  it,  so  that  I  can  read  it  over.’ 
Suppose  that  in  that  booklet  there  was 
also  a  statement  of  the  uses  and  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  Endowment  plan,  or 
even  of  the  Twenty  Payment  Life 
plan:— can  you  not  see  that  the  book¬ 
let  might  quickly  undo  the  agent’s 
work  and  even  so  unsettle  the  prospect 
that  he  would  not  apply  for  any  kind 
of  a  policy?  The  business  of  the  book¬ 


let  is  to  supplement  the  agent’s  work, 
and  so,  as  he  did,  it  concentrates. 

Return  Cards 

“A  small  thing,  yet  worth  your  no¬ 
tice,  we  pause  here  to  speak  about. 
Each  of  our  booklets  contains  a  return 
card,  and  the  return  card  is  so  per¬ 
forated  that  it  can  be  quickly  and 
cleanly  detached  from  the  booklet.  A 
man  might  read  the  booklet  and  have 
become  sufficiently  interested  to  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  policy,  but, 
because  paper  might  not  be  at  hand, 
neglect  or  forget  to  write  his  inquiry. 
But  with  the  blank  before  him  to  be 
filled  in  with  the  requisite  data,  he  is 
more  likely  to  send  his  inquiry  to  the 
agent  or  the  home  office.  The  card 
seems  to  say  to  him  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  it,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  detaches  it  subtly  emphasizes 
the  suggestion  of  expected  use.  Every 
man  at  one  time  or  another  has  been 
disgusted  at  spoiling  a  similar  blank 
because  it  was  faultily  perforated.  It 
pays  to  be  thorough,  to  take  pains  with 
the  little  things. 

“In  addition  to  the  policy  booklets, 
we  have  a  few  booklets  and  leaflets 
dealing  with  specific  subjects  or  aim¬ 
ing  at  various  objects.  Our  non-for¬ 
feiture  provisions  are  covered  in  a 
leaflet.  Why  women  should  insure  is 
told  in  a  booklet,  written  by  Miss 
Georgia  Emery,  of  Detroit,  and  in  two 
leaflets.  A  leaflet  is  addressed  to 
young  men.  The  objecting  wife  is  la¬ 
bored  with  in  a  short  story.  Testimon¬ 
ials  from  twenty  long-time  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual  policyholders  are  gather¬ 
ed  in  a  booklet,  whose  object  is  to 
prove  to  prospects  that  our  old  mem¬ 
bers  are  our  sterling  friends.  Two 
leaflets  demonstrate  that  the  dividend 
provisions  of  our  policies  are  unexcel¬ 
led.  One  small  leaflet  explains  when 
term  insurance  is  justifiable.  And  we 


have  a  very  few  odds  and  ends  of  leaf¬ 
lets,  published  for  temporary  use.  The 
annual  statement  booklet,  although  in¬ 
tended  as  a  report  to  our  policyhold¬ 
ers,  is  used  a  great  deal  in  canvassing, 
and  if  it  tells  a  good  story,  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  does,  and  tells  it  well,  as  it  always 
does,  it  is  a  keen  weapon  in  the  agent’s 
hand. 

“The  most  successful  advertising  is 
that  whose  words  give  shape  to  the 
reader’s  own  thoughts  or  which  pro¬ 
vokes  thoughts  that  are  not  repugnant 
to  his  way  of  thinking.  To  write  such 
advertising  a  man  must  have  been 
trained  to  see  with  the  myriad  eye  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  think,  in  type  at 
least,  as  they  think.  He  must  really 
know  their  needs  and  wants;  he  must 
not  think  that  all  other  men’s  needs 
and  wants  and  modes  of  thought  are 
the  same  as  his.  And  he  must  take 
as  his  first  principle  that  the  public 
is  untechnical  and  loose-minded,  and 
must  write  to  them  as  to  men  and 
women  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
subject.  Within  the  last  ten  years  life 
insurance  has  participated  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  advertising  everywhere 
visible.  Executives  have  recognized, 
as  did  executives  in  other  kinds  of 
business,  that  advertising  is  an  art, 
whose  practitioners  must  have  special 
qualifications  and  adequate  training  if 
they  are  to  be  successful.  The  day  of 
‘every  merchant  his  own  advertising 
man’  has  gone  by,  and  the  day  of  the 
man  who  knows  type,  paper,  illustra¬ 
tion,  mediums,  and  seasons,  and  who 
can  use  advertising  English,  is  here. 
And  there  are  advertising  men  in  the 
life  insurance  business  who  are  the 
equals  of  any  in  any  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Why  Humorous  Column  is  Run  in  Com¬ 
pany  Paper 

“Our  magazine,  The  Radiator,  was 


started  purely  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
spiring  and  informing  our  agents,  and 
to  foster  and  extend  the  spirit  of  fel¬ 
lowship  among  the  agents  and  between 
home  office  and  field.  We  believe  that 
we  have  been  measurably  successful, 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  agents 
and  home  office  officials.  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  The  Radiator  has  already 
become  a  respected  advocate  of  the 
highest  life  insurance  ideals.  While 
not  intended  for  canvassing  use,  our 
magazine  is  regularly  so  employed. 
This  we  know  from  letters  which  come 
from  time  to  time,  saying,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  ‘I  closed  a  case  of  $5,000  through 
Mr. - ’s  article  in  the  June  Radia¬ 

tor.’  Among  the  helpful  material  The 
Radiator  contains  each  month  are  the 
testimonial  letters,  the  history  of  the 
oldest  and  latest  policy  among  the 
month’s  death  claims,  special  articles 
describing  policy  features,  sample  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  letters  from  agents 
in  which  are  convincing  arguments  or 
striking  incidents.  The  joke  column 
is  purposeful,  also.  In  life  insurance 
soliciting  it  is  not  always  a  case  of 
biff!  bang!  sign!  Often  a  lot  of  ac¬ 
quaintance-making  must  be  done,  at 
church,  or  lodge,  in  the  auto,  or  on  the 
links,  and  a  good  story  is  mightily 
helpful  sometimes — it  causes  rib-laugh¬ 
ter,  and  that  shakes  out  the  starch  and 
makes  the  solemn  man  human.  The 
joke  column  has  another  purpose.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  put  a  wife’s  interest 
behind  her  husband  in  his  work.  Rich¬ 
ard  takes  The  Radiator  home.  Maud 
looks  at  it  dutifully  but  blankly,  and 
turns  it  over  and  sees  the  jokes.  She 
reads  them,  and  if  she  likes  them  she 
may  turn  to  some  of  the  other  pages 
and  read  a  paragraph  or  two.  Next 
month  comes  another  batch  of  jokes. 
She  read^  them,  and  by  that  time  she 
is  forming  The  Radiator  habit,  and  will 
read  more  paragraphs  and  grow  more 
interested  and  understand  more — which 
means  that  she  has  more  sympathy 
with  Richard  in  his  work,  and  is  more 
companionable  to  him,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  inspired  by  her  to  still  great¬ 
er  effort  and  is  happier  in  his  daily 
life.  That  it  works  out  in  this  way  I 
know  to  be  true,  because  agents  and 
agents’  wives  have  told  me  of  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

Novelty  Advertising 

“Having  said  too  much  about  litera¬ 
ture,  I  will  spend  a  few  words  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  novelty  advertising.  This 
company  did  not  use  the  novelty  adver¬ 
tising  medium  continuously  until  five 
years  ago.  At  that  time  we  put  out  the 
heart-shaped  erasers.  The  novelty’3 
chief  use  is  to  help  in  getting  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  agent.  It  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  sometimes  to  open  the  lips  of  a 
sphinx,  or  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
busy  or  nerve-strung  man.  You  take 
out  your  heart-shaped  eraser  and  ask 
your  man  if  he  ever  makes  a  mistake. 
He  grunts  his  yes.  With  a  smile  you 
say,  ‘Rub  it  out  with  this!’  and  hand 
him  the  bit  of  rubber.  Whereat  he 
will  probably  grin,  and  while  he  is 
grinning  he  has  caught  the  eraser’s 
message — ‘Would  your  family  have  a 
hard  rub  if  your  heart  stopped  beat¬ 
ing?’  And  he  would  be  a  poor  sales¬ 
man  who  couldn’t  push  the  door  open 
a  little  wider.  ‘You  see,  my  heart  is 
in  my  business!’  was  the  remark  of 
another  of  our  agents;  and  many 
others  were  used.  The  novelty  breaks 
the  ice,  relieves  the  strain,  gives  a 
hook  on  which  to  fasten  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  erasers  brought  in  a  large 
amount  of  business.  Then  came  the 
pocket  mirrors,  whose  backs  bore  a 
brief  message.  The  next  novelty  was 
the  flat  sheath  pencil,  which  carried 
the  company’s  name  and  a  brief  legend 
on  the  sheath.  These,  too,  did  good 
work.  This  year  we  issued  the  poster 
stamp,  three  patterns,  1,500,000.  They 
were  used  as  openers  and  also  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.  Our  agents  were  in¬ 
structed  to  put  a  set  of  these  in  every 
letter,  and  in  every  booklet  sent  out, 
and  to  give  them  freely  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.” 


J.  C.  WILSON, 
President 


J.  S.  EDWARDS, 

Secretary 


An  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  is  offered  to  men 
who  are  willing — and  will. 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

H.  M.  HARGROVE,  Vice  President 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 
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SAFEGUARDING  BUSINESS  INTERESTS 

Little  Stories  Dealing  with  Partnership  Insurance 
Collected  by  Charles  B.  Knight,  New  York 
Manager  of  The  Union  Central  Life 


The  following  sketches  are  based 
upon  facts  that  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  particularly 
while  living  in  Philadelphia: 

PREVENTED  A  RECEIVERSHIP 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  private  corpora¬ 
tion  conducted  a  wholesale  house  on 
Broad  street.  They  were  startled  one 
day  to  discover  that  their  cashier  was 
ar.  embezzler  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  amount  was  so  large  that 
the  corporation  faced  receivership 
when  the  facts  became  public.  Because 
of  the  long  career  of  the  house  and  ad¬ 
mitted  integrity  of  the  officers,  bankers 
were  willing  to  assist  them  in  the  crisis 
on  condition  that  they  would  purchase 
lile  insurance  in  amounts  equal  to 
loans  required  and  assign  the  policies 
as  additional  collateral. 

The  corporation  concluded  to  liqui¬ 
date  and  save  what  was  possible,  which 
was  gradually  done,  some  of  the  own¬ 
ers  retiring  and  soon  after  dying,  and 
another  joining  a  new  combination  in 
tbe  same  line. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  hand¬ 
ing  a  bank  draft,  the  proceeds  of  one 
of  these  large  business  policies,  to  the 
family  of  one  of  these  men  at  his  death. 
This  insurance  was  much  the  larger 
part  of  his  estate;  for  the  default  of 
the  cashier  had  robbed  him  of  most  of 
the  accumulation  of  a  long  and  very 
honorable  mercantile  career. 

SAVED  A  VALUABLE  PATENT 

A  dozen  years  ago  two  brothers  were 
manufacturing  a  specialty  which  they 
had  invented.  The  demand  for  the  ar¬ 
ticle  outgrew  their  factory  limit,  and 
they  enlarged.  As  they  were  young 
they  plunged  a  little  and  at  times 
seemed  to  outrun  their  limited  capital. 
Many  thought  them  overdaring,  and  at 
list  the  banks  admonished  them  to  re¬ 
duce  their  discounts,  which  caused 
them  to  face  a  financial  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  at  that  juncture  the 
traveling  member  of  the  firm  was  killed 
in  a  train  wreck.  On  the  day  after  the 
funeral  the  surviving  brother  sat  quiet¬ 
ly  and  calmly  in  his  office.  Turning  to 
his  telephone  he  called  his  banker  and 
requested  him  to  meet  several  other 
creditors  in  his  office  at  noon.  They 
came  in  quietly,  as  though  to  a  fune¬ 
ral;  for  all  of  them  expected  him  to 
offer  a  compromise  of  his  indebtedness. 

Judge  of  their  surprise  and  delight 
when  he  took  from  his  safe  and  hand¬ 
ed  to  them  for  inspection  four  policies 
of  life  insurance,  covering  both  bro¬ 
thers  and  all  payable  to  the  surviving 
one  upon  the  death  of  either,  the  total 
of  which  was  $100,000.  They  all  knew 
that  he  could  convert  these  into  addi¬ 
tional  cash  capital,  without  the  dis¬ 
count  of  one  dollar,  within  a  few  days. 
'After  commending  him  for  his  busi¬ 
ness  prudence,  the  banker  said,  “In 
future  your  line  of  discount  at  our 
bank  shall  be  equal  to  your  demands.” 

That  factory  and  its  output  have  im¬ 
mensely  increased  since  then,  and  no 
dealer  hesitates  to  honor  his  orders  for 
materials  at  the  lowest  prices. 

$100,000  SAVED  $650,000 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  man  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town  was  manufacturing  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  Other  factories 
were  better  equipped  than  his,  and  he 
was  unable  to  show  profits.  Business 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  but  the  bank 
of  the  town  made  large  advances  to 
enable  him  to  keep  his  factory  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employes.  Even¬ 
tually  he  feared  that  complete  failure 
was  ahead,  and  especially  if  he  should 
die.  In  hope  of  saving  something  for 
his  estate  he  insured  his  life  for  $100,- 
000.  After  carrying  that  amount  for  a 
couple  of  years  the  burden  became  so 
great  that  even  his  grown  sons  advised 


him  to  reduce  the  amount,  or  close  it 
oul  entirely.  He  refused  to  do  either, 
clinging  to  the  almost  forlorn  hope  that 
a  change  for  the  better  might  come  to 
the  trade  in  this  line.  His  obligation 
to  the  bank  gradually  increased  to  a 
total  of  $115,000.  The  strain  became 
too  great  and  he  sickened  and  died. 

With  the  $100,000  cash  the  sons  went 
to  the  bank  and  offered  to  turn  the 
amount  over  on  condition  of  the  release 
of  all  obligations  and  the  return  of  the 
stock  of  the  company  which  was  held 
as  collateral.  The  bank  took  the  money, 
and  the  family  got  the  factory  clear  of 
encumbrance. 

About  that  time  a  combination  of 
manufacturers  in  their  line  was  effect¬ 
ed,  and  the  family  joined  it,  putting  in 
their  factory  for  $650,000  of  7  per  cent, 
bonds.  For  years  the  family  have  en¬ 
joyed  an  income  of  $45,000  annually. 
Without  that  policy  of  business  insur¬ 
ance  for  $100,000  the  bank  would  have 
sold  the  stock  of  the  company  and  the 
family  would  have  received  nothing. 

GOOD  COLLATERAL  FOR  LOANS 

During  the  financial  stringency  begin¬ 
ning  in  October,  1907,  business  men 
were  sorely  tried.  One  firm  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Philadelphia  faced  insol¬ 
vency,  for  it  was  impossible  to  borrow 
upon  the  best  of  collaterals,  and  even 
Government  bonds  were  refused.  After 
many  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
one  of  the  firm,  in  handling  some 
papers  in  his  safe  caught  sight  of  his 
life  insurance  policy,  upon  which  he 
had  paid  premiums  for  years,  but 
whose  existence  had  almost  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Opening  it  mechanically,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  loan 
values  stipulated  therein  were  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  total  premiums 
he  had  paid  to  the  company.  Calling 
his  associates,  they  examined  the  poli¬ 
cies  carried  by  the  various  members 
of  the  firm,  and  were  gratified  to  find 
that  they  could  command  from  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  a  sum  of  ready 
cash  quite  equal  to  their  present  urgent 
requirements.  Partnership  policies  are 
often  used  as  collateral  for  amounts 
much  larger  than  the  immediate  cash 
values  offered  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  that  issued  them. 

Let  it  be  recorded  here  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  during  the  recent  finan¬ 
cial  stringency,  beginning  in  1907,  when 
i*  was  almost  impossible  to  borrow 
from  banks  upon  any  collaterals,  no 
matter  how  good  in  ordinary  times,  the 
life  insurance  companies  opened  their 
treasuries  and  loaned  to  policyholders 
many  millions  upon  no  other  security 
than  their  policies. 

TRAGEDY  OF  A  SIGNED  APPLICA¬ 
TION 

A  contractor  and  builder  conducted 
very  large  operations  in  Philadelphia 
for  many  years  in  the  erection  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  public  buildings.  He  was 
considered  fortunate  and  prosperous.  In 
the  prime  of  life,  with  prospect  of 
years  of  activity  and  gains  ahead  of 
him,  he  was  taken  ill.  On  his  sickbed 
he  called  for  his  contracts  and  blue 
prints,  which  he  feverishly  handled, 
and  endeavored  to  direct  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  operations  in  the  hope  of 
averting  the  ruin  which  he  feared 
might  follow  his  decease. 

After  his  death,  having  left  no  son 
who  could  complete  his  contracts,  his 
creditors  pressed  their  claims,  and 
there  was  a  scramble  among  them  to 
secure  the  larger  part.  Very  soon  the 
whole  structure  of  his  supposed  for¬ 
tune  came  crashing  to  the  earth. 
When  the  dust  had  cleared  away  it 
was  found  that  his  estate  was  bank¬ 
rupt.  His  family  had  nothing  left,  for 
he  carried  no  insurance! 

Upon  his  office  desk  was  found  a 


signed  application  to  a  life  insurance 
company  for  $100,000,  dated  three 
months  before,  but  uncompleted  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  he  always  put  off  the 
agent  with  the  excuse  that  he  was  "too 
busy”  to  be  examined,  which  would 
have  taken  thirty  minutes  of  his  time. 

ONLY  A  BIT  OF  GROUND  LEFT 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  manufacturer 
entered  upon  business  alone,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.  He  was  urged  to 
purchase  a  policy  of  business  insurance 
for  $100,000,  because  though  formerly 
successful  he  could  not  afford,  at  60 
years  of  age,  to  risk  everything  in  his 
factory.  He  thought  $20,000  quite  ample 
as  protection,  and  made  the  policy  pay¬ 
able  to  his  daughters. 

Quite  soon  his  business  got  on  to 
the  sliding-board,  and  never  stopped 
until  it  touched  bottom  with  a  crash 
that  left  him  $200,000  worse  off  than 
nothing.  Everything  was  gone  except 
his  $20,000  of  insurance.  This  his 
children  surrendered  for  its  small  cash 
value,  and  with  the  money  they  bought 
a  bit  of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  where 
they  dwell;  while  the  manufacturer 
•himself  is  fretting  his  life  out  because 
of  his  change  of  fortune,  and  depend¬ 
ence  in  old  age. 

Had  he  purchased  the  $100,000  policy 
that  was  urged  upon  him,  he  and  his 
daughters  could  now  be  living  in  much 
more  comfort,  as  they  might  be  doing, 
foi  all  the  rest  of  his  estate  was  lost 
in  the  general  misfortune. 

A  JOINT  BUSINESS  POLICY 

Two  young  men  of  integrity  and  ex¬ 
perience,  but  possessing  only  limited 
capital,  induced  some  manufacturers 
to  assist  them  with  a  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  As  a  partial  security  they 
purchased  a  “joint”  policy  for  $200,000, 
covering  both  lives,  and  payable  upon 
the  death  of  either.  Consequently, 
their  credit  is  excellent  at  the  banks, 
and  dealers  are  glad  to  fill  their  orders 
for  goods  at  the  most  favorable  prices 
and  trade  discounts.  Should  either  die, 
the  proceeds  of  this  business  policy  of 
$200,000  would  come  at  once  into  the 
assets  of  the  firm.  This  amount  would 
not  only  cancel  the  original  advances 
by  the  manufacturers,  but  would  ena¬ 
ble  the  surviving  partner  to  largely  in¬ 
crease  his  assets,  or  if  desired  he  could 
retire  the  interest  of  the  deceased  part¬ 
ner  without  drawing  upon  the  other 
assets  of  the  firm. 

BRADSTREET’S  ESTIMATE 

A  firm  of  lumber  dealers  had  not 
been  trading  long  enough  to  fully  es¬ 
tablish  their  reputation  and  credit.  The 
insurance  solicitor  suggested  to  them 
that  a  policy  of  business  insurance,  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  members  of  the  firm,  and 
payable  upon  the  death  of  any  one, 
would  enhance  the  firm’s  commercial 
rating.  Without  suggestion  from  the 
agent,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
opened  his  telephone  and  called  Brad- 
street’s  manager,  and  told  him  that 
they  were  considering  a  proposition  of 
insurance  for  the  safeguarding  of  their 
bufeiness,  and  that  one  argument  of  the 
insurance  agent  was  an  enhancement 
of  the  firm’s  commercial  rating.  The 
manager  replied:  “Bradstreet’s  consid¬ 
ers  business  insurance  in  its  estimate 
of  credits,  and  the  possession  of  such 
insurance  always  improves  our  rat¬ 
ings.”  He  then  inquired,  “By  the  way, 
what  amount  are  you  contemplating?” 
When  informed  that  $50,000  was  the 
limit,  the  manager’s  reply  was,  “That 
is  not  enough  for  your  firm.  You  should 
have  at  least  $100,000.” 

The  dealer  closed  his  telephone,  and 
turning  to  the  agent  said,  “We  will 
make  the  amount  $100,000  instead  of 
$50,000.  We  regard  the  experience 
and  estimate  of  Bradstreet’s  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  ignored.” 

Bradstreet’s  president  has  said  (in 
reference  to  carrying  partnership  and 
corporation  insurance),  “It  is  practi¬ 
cally  beyond  doubt  that  such  action 
strengthens  the  credit  of  firms  adopt¬ 
ing  it.  The  increased  confidence  which 
it  establishes  is  recognized  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  community,  and  thus  reflected 
through  our  reports.” 
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Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 
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The  “Home  Life” 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  AgU. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
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L,ive  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  Prudential  points  out 
Monthly  that  monthly  income  pro- 
income  Not  tection  costs  no  more 
Expensive  than  other  forms  of  insur¬ 
ance.  Lack  of  familiarity 
with  various  features  of  monthly  in¬ 
come  insurance  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  small  yearly  production  of 
many  agents.  When  an  agent  says: 
“I  could  sell  monthly  income  insurance 
if  it  were  not  more  expensive  than 
other  kinds  of  insurance,”  the  time  for 
the  superintendent  to  enlighten  that 
agent  is  at  hand.  The  Prudential  says. 

To  a  man,  age  35,  is  quoted  a  rate 
of  $21.90  for  a  Whole  Life  policy  call¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  of  $1,000  in  one 
lump  sum  at  death.  If  he  desires  a 
Monthly  Income  policy  providing  for 
payments  to  his  beneficiary  of  $10  per 
month  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  his 
rate  would  be  $22.49,  just  fifty-nine 
cents  more,  and  for  the  very  plain  rea¬ 
son  that  such  a  policy  carries  a  com¬ 
muted  value  of  $1,027. 

This  same  explanation  applies  to  a 
policy  calling  for  Monthly  Income  pay¬ 
ments  of  $10  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  certain,  as  well  ss  of  twenty 
years  certain.  In  the  case  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  commuted  value  is  $1,422,  and 
the  premium  is  precisely  the  same  as 
would  be  the  case  if  you  were  to  quote 
a  rate  for  a  lump-sum  policy  calling 
for  $1,422.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  commuted  value  is  $1,754,  and  a 
Monthly  Income  policy  calling  for 
Monthly  Income  payments  of  $10  for 
twenty  years  certain  would  be  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  as  a  policy  calling  for  $1,- 
754  payable  to  a  beneficiary  in  one 
lump  sum. 

Where  the  circumstances  warrant, 
the  agent  should  quote  the  slight  extra 
premium  necessary  to  make  the  Month¬ 
ly  Income  payments  continuous  to  a 
designated  beneficiary.  “Always  quote 
the  rate  for  a  continuous  monthly  in¬ 
come  policy,  whether  payments  are  to 
be  made  for  periods  of  five,  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  certain,  before  quoting 
the  rate  for  a  limited  number  of  pay¬ 
ments,”  says  the  company  and  con¬ 
tinues: 

“The  man  of  very  moderate  means 
has  been  enabled  by  The  Prudential  to 
buy  Monthly  Income  insurance  on  some 
plan  without  being  asked  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  out  of  proportion  to  his  financial 
ability.  If  he  can  pay  for  as  little  as 
$1,027  of  any  kind  of  life  or  endowment 
insurance,  he  can  buy  a  Monthly  In¬ 
come  policy;  but  he  will  never  know 
that  he  can  do  this  unless  a  greater 
number  of  agents  carry  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  messages  into  a  greater  number 
of  American  homes. 

*  *  * 

Now  and  then  members 
Destroy  may  be  actually  compelled 
the  Lapse  to  relinquish  their  hold  on 
Germ  life  insurance  protection. 

That  condition  might  at 
times  happen,  but  not  often. 

Lapses  are  foozles. 

People  who  are  easily  discouraged 
may  give  way  to  the  temptation  to 
give  up,  but  the  ability  to  detect  that 
idea  before  it  becomes  a  fixed  purpose 
is  a  prime  requisite  of  the  agent  who 
would  excel  as  a  lapse  saver. 

This  is  where  that  agent  who  under¬ 
stands  and  thoroughly  comprehends 
the  symptoms  can  anticipate,  and,  in 
his  own  way,  re-establish  in  the  mind 
of  the  member  that  to  give  up  is  to  lose 
all — or  most  all. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  enlightened 
selfishness  members  will  hold  fast  that 
protection  which  they  have. 

Lapses  are  errors.  It  means  that, 
wherever  they  occur,  someone  has  mis- 
stepped — slipped,  or  been  indiscreet, 
perhaps. 

The  payment  of  premiums  becomes  a 
habit.  Whether  payments  are  deposit¬ 
ed  regularly  is  to  a  large  extent  con¬ 


trolled  by  the  agent.  The  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  members,  while  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  precarious,  can  be  directed. 
The  courteous  but  insistent  agent  gets 
the  money.  The  “nice”  fellow  does  not. 

The  demand  for  protection  is  a  cre¬ 
ated  condition.  People  place  their  in¬ 
surance  where  it  is  wanted  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  earnest  and  sincere  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  they’ll  stay  if  well  treated. 

That  is  natural.  Exceptions  there 
may  be,  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
members  allow  premiums  to  become 
overdue  only  when  the  agent  fails  to 
stimulate  and  sustain  the  purpose  and 
practice  that  has  been  once  fixed,  to  pay 
regularly. 

Here,  then,  is  the  nub  of  the  whole 
situation.  When  the  member  has  once 
been  convinced  that  his  needs  demand 
protection,  the  fault  is  not  altogether 
his  if  he  falters  and  wavers  in  that 
belief,  and  finally  allows  it  to  die  out 
altogether.  Lapses  are  preventable  and 
costly  to  members,  company  and  agent. 
The  important  thing  is  to  save  them 
when  the  trouble  first  arises,  instead  of 
waiting  until  they  get  to  the  limit. 

All  business,  however,  that  is  over¬ 
exposed  has  an  inclination  to  get  into 
arrears  and  may  eventually  be  lost 
through  a  slip-up,  a  misstep,  or  an  in¬ 
discretion. 

Detect,  decrease,  and  finally  destroy, 
the  lapse  germs. — John  Hancock  Field. 

*  *  * 

“Why  do  women  buy  in- 
Why  Women  surance?”  Miss  Georgia 
Buy  Emery,  of  the  Massachu- 

Insurance  setts  Mutual  Life  in  De¬ 
troit,  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“Early  in  her  experience  the  writer 
was  impressed  with  the  theory  that 

every  woman  who  earns  her  own 

money,  and  who  can  pass  the  medical 

examination,  is  a  prospective  buyer  of 
insurance. 

“The  results  of  several  years  of  soli¬ 
citing  have  served  to  emphasize  the 
idea.  No  doubt  more  insurance  educa¬ 
tion  is  needed  among  the  women  of 
certain  localities  than  others — a  condi¬ 
tion  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
women, — but  the  scientific  farmer 
knows  that  any  soil  can  be  made  pro¬ 
ductive  if  properly  fertilized!  and  tilled. 
It  is  a  matter  of  education  and  evolu¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  agent  has  a  large 
responsibility. 

“The  general  agent  who  does  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  progress  of  women,  does  not 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  does 
not  appreciate  the  possibilities.  The 
woman  agent  who  deludes  herself  with 
the  false  notion  that  men  are  easier  to 
write  than  women  would  do  well  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  green  pastures  on  her  own  side 
of  the  fence,  where  she  will  find  less 
competition,  less  embarrassment,  fewer 
unpleasant  situations,  a  cleaner  and 
more  permanent  business,  and,  withal, 
more  happiness  and!  prosperity  for  her¬ 
self.  Even  territory  with  a  limited  popu¬ 
lation  has  its  teachers,  nurses,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  office  clerks,  dressmakers  and 
every  one  of  these  women  needs  insur¬ 
ance,  whether  she  realizes  it  or  not. 

“At  a  recent  exhibit  of  a  business 
women’s  club  each  member  represented 
a  different  line  of  activity.  Over  fifty 
occupations  were  illustrated.  Think  a 
minute.  More  than  fifty  different  lines 
of  work  represented  in  one  little 
women’s  club!  Our  grandmothers 
would  have  been  horrified  at  the 
thought.  Is  there  anything  significant 
in  such  a  demonstration?  My  dear 
woman  agent,  the  responsibility  is 
yours.  You,  who  think  as  a  woman 
thinks,  are  the  proper  person  to  teach 
these  women  the  theory  and  benefits 
of  insurance  as  applied'  to  women.  If 
you  do  your  full  duty  you  will  find  so 
much  opportunity  for  service  among 
your  own  sex  that,  if  by  chance  a  man’s 
name  appears  on  one  of  your  applica¬ 


tions,  it  will  be  considered  an  accident. 

“Do  you  doubt  the  unlimited  scope 
of  your  field?  Looking  over  the  rec¬ 
ords  for  two  years  of  a  certain  Women’s 
Department  selected  at  random,  the 
list  was  found  to  contain  112  teachers, 
73  office  clerks,  53  nurses,  17  engaged 
in  social  service,  16  widows  unemploy¬ 
ed,  and  a  scattering  from  10  to  3  each 
of  milliners,  telephone  operators, 
clerks,  traveling  saleswomen,  dress¬ 
makers,  architects,  physicians,  jewel¬ 
ers,  hairdressers,  students,  music  teach¬ 
ers,  librarians,  store  clerks,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  managers,  and  one  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  occupations. 

“The  woman  agent  who  has  ambi¬ 
tions  for  writing  large  policies  will 
come  into  her  own  when  the  woman  of 
means  has  reached  that  stage  of  in¬ 
dependent  thinking  where  she  will  man¬ 
age  her  own  finances  and  make  her 
own  decisions  without  advice  from  a 
banker  or  lawyer.  Then  she  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  deal  with  women.” 


Is  there  any  real 

No  Substitute  substitute  for  sound 
for  life  insurance?  asks 

Life  Insurance  William  Alexander, 
of  the  Equitable  Life 

Assurance  Society. 

Is  there  any  other  method  as  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  for  making  sure 
provision  in  the  present  for  the  needs 
of  the  future? 

Is  there  any  other  voluntary  method 
by  which  a  man  can  so  successfully 
force  himself  to  save? 

Is  there  any  other  method  by  which 
savings  may  be  accumulated  so  easily 
and  at  the  same  time  so  surely? 

Is  there  any  other  method  by  which 
a  man  without  capital  can  capitalize 
his  future  earnings? 

Is  there  any  other  method  by  which 
a  man  can  instantly  create  capital  for 
future  use  out  of  moderate  savings  from 
his  annual  income? 


The  three  most  important  factors  of  any 
agent’s  success  or  failure,  apart  from  his  own 
personality  and  industry,  are — the  character  of 
the  policy  contract  he  offers, — the  standing  of 
the  company  behind  the  contract,  —  and  the 
cost  at  which  the  policy  can  be  secured. 

In  the  superlative  degree  a  three-fold  ad¬ 
vantage,  arising  from  attractive  policy  CON¬ 
TRACT,  strength  of  COMPANY  and  low  net 
COST,  is  enjoyed  by  every  Union  Central  agent. 

For  particulars  or  further  information,  address — 

Allan  Waters,  Sup’t  of  Agents. 

31jp  Union  (Central  tCife  Jna.  do. 

Jesse  R.  Clark,  President  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Growing  Appeal  of 

Income  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
throughout  the  company,  so  that  it 
could  not  affect  the  individual. 

3.  There  is  a  third  point.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  widow  to  reinvest  her  money, 
and  although  generally  long  term  is¬ 
sues  were  selected,  some  of  those  is¬ 
sues  would  mature  within  the  next  ten 
years.  With  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  of  course,  there  is  no  burden  of 
reinvestment.  Moreover,  with  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company,  the  installments  or 
interest  could  be  made  payable  month¬ 
ly  in  equal  sums. 

Emphasizing  Fundamentals 

The  successful  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man  of  the  present  day  uses  the  whole 
force  of  his  personality  to  exphasize 
fundamentals.  The  income  feature  is 
by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most 
interesting  to  the  prospect.  Further¬ 
more,  this  feature  opens  up  in  many 
cases  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
life  insurance  in  the  mind  of  the  pros¬ 
pect.  Until  the  monthly  income  plan 
has  been  explained  to  him,  in  most 
cases,  whenever  life  insurance  is  men¬ 
tioned,  a  mental  picture  comes  before 
him  of  an  insurance  company’s  check 
for  one,  or  two,  or  five,  or  ten  thousand 
dollars,  whatever  the  amount  may  be, 
payable  in  one  sum  to  a  widow  un¬ 
versed  usually  in*  financial  methods, 
and  inexperienced  in  investments.  The 
income  feature  shows  him  an  entirely 
new  service  rendered  by  life  insurance. 
Now  he  sees  the  same  company  paying 
his  wife  and  daughters  a  definite  in¬ 
come  for  years  to  come.  Moreover,  he 
sees  this  income  for  himself  in  case  of 
long  life.  He  realizes  that  he  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  real  form  of  protection  superior 
to  any  will  or  trust  agreement,  since 
besides  providing  for  the  income,  life 
insurance  creates  the  principal  which 
makes  this  income  possible.  He  sees 
a  way  to  make  practical  his  one  real 
desire,  to  build  a  barrier  between  his 
loved  ones  and  the  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune  which  may  affect  their  financial 
welfare  in  the  future. 

Statisticians  figure  that  80  per  cent, 
to  85  per  cent,  of  men  lack  the  will  to 
save  without  some  compulsion.  There 
are  various  forms  of  compulsion  to 
save,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  is  the  sense  of  duty  to  others 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  This  fact  is  certainly  justifica¬ 
tion  enough  for  the  work  of  the  life 
insurance  agent  whose  real  mission  is 
to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
man  whom  he  solicits  the  will  to  save. 
Life  insurance  is  essentially  saving, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  emphasize 
this  fact — saving,  first  for  family,  and 
last  for  old  age,  with  the  intermediary 
provision  for  business  reverses  covered 
by  the  non-forfeiture  clauses.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  European  war 
has  stimulated  and  enforced  economy 
throughout  the  world,  which  has  shown 
itself  to  a  certain  degree  in  this  coun¬ 


try.  This  economy  has  resulted  in  re¬ 
ducing  unnecessary  expenses,  which, 
in  times  of  prosperity,  are  usually  on 
the  increase,  and  brought  home  to  the 
people  the  necessity  of  conserving  re¬ 
sources.  As  a  result,  savings  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  life 
insurance  companies  all  report  increas¬ 
ed  savings. 

Why  Life  Agents  Should  Profit 

There  is  every  reason  why  life  insur¬ 
ance  agents  should  profit  by  this  in¬ 
creased  tendency  toward  saving,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  they  must  be  prepared 
to  render  a  real  service  and  to  make 
their  propositions  attractive.  This  can 
be  best  accomplished,  without  doubt, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  growing 
appeal  of  monthly  income  protection, 
and  by  emphasizing  the  uncertainties 
that  attend  upon  small  capital,  especi¬ 
ally  in  inexperienced  hands,  pointing 
out  the  law  of  average  as  it  affects  in¬ 
come  features  with  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  By  means  of  a  modern  life  in¬ 
surance  policy,  provision  can  be  made 
for  a  certain  guaranteed  income  for 
one’s  family  or  for  one’s  own  old  age, 
that  is  safe  beyond  any  business  haz¬ 
ard.  Under  such  a  pension  plan,  all 
chance  or  risk  is  removed,  and  the 
wife  is  guaranteed  an  income  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years,  or  for  life,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  happens  to  the  rest  of 
the  estate.  This  is  of  more  practical 
interest  to  the  prospect  than  any  other 
provision  ever  written  into  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  The  life  insurance  agent 
who  bases  his  arguments  primarily  on 
the  protective  features  of  income  in¬ 
surance  for  wife  and  children,  will  reap 
a  sure  reward.  The  dependable  provi¬ 
sion  for  those  near  and  dear  of  the 
monthly  income,  irrespective  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  hazards  of 
particular  enterprises,  can  be  secured 
only  through  income  insurance.  He 
who  emphasizes  this  feature  of  life  in¬ 
surance  at  every  opportunity  will  be 
expressing  his  business  in  favorable 
terms. 


ALL  OF  HIS  MEN  PART-TIME 


General  Agent  Ames,  Norfolk,  Once 
Gave  Only  Part  of  His  Efforts 
to  Business 


M.  B.  Ames,  district  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  said  to 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  this  week: 

“I  have  been  reading  with  interest 
the  different  articles  in  reference  to 
the  part-time  man.  I  wrould  like  to  state 
that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  cer¬ 
tain  part-time  men.  If  it  had  not  been 
that  I  were  allowed  to  be  a  part-time 
man,  the  chances  are  I  would  not  be  in 
the  life  insurance  business  to-day. 

“I  have  a  part-time  man  who  is  a 
very  successful  farmer,  and  who  will 
this  year  write  over  $100,000  worth  of 
business.  My  district  here,  comprising 
four  counties,  will  produce  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  a 
year,  and  all  of  my  men  are  part-time 
men.  ' 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINO 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

—  i  .  ■  .  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company ’a 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 

CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62' 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,658.95 

Insurance  In  Force . 99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organisation .  15,428,983.48 

Is  Paying;  Its  Policyholders  over . $1,350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERCY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 

WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON  01  THE 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1851 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literatur* 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRABLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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VOICING  INSURANCE  SENTIMENT 

In  an  interesting  interview  with  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  A.  G.  Hall,  the  re¬ 
tiring  editor  of  The  Surveyor,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  insurance  affairs  and  insurance 
journalism  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
discusses  the  shortcomings  of  the  in¬ 
surance  papers.  It  is  Mr.  Hall’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  papers  devote  too  much 
space  to  the  bare  recording  of  news 
events,  and  not  enough  to  voicing  the 
best  current  thought  of  the  business. 

The  Eastern  Underwriter  believes 
that  Mr.  Hall  is  in  large  part  mistaken. 
In  no  other  line  of  effort  does  the  trade 
press  devote  so  much  space  to  telling 
what  the  leading  spirits  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  think  as  does  the  insurance  press. 
The  vital  problems  of  the  business, 
whether  State  insurance,  rate  making 
by  States,  government  supervision, 
mortality,  reserves,  and  writing  of  large 
lines  are  continually  being  discussed 
by  underwriters,  agents,  actuaries  and 
other  spokesmen. 

These  speeches  are  given  the  most 
liberal  space,  often  being  quoted  in 
full.  Never  a  week  goes  by  that  does 
not  see  some  insurance  man  of  promi¬ 
nence  tell  what  he  thinks  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  development  in  insurance.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  criticism  that 
there  is  too  much  space  devoted  to 
“voicing.” 

So  far  as  the  news  is  concerned  it 
will  always  be  of  first  importance  to 
chronicle  it.  There  can  be  no  delivery 
of  opinion  on  events  in  the  business 
unless  those  events  are  first  known. 
As  to  whether  the  large  amount  of 
space  given  to  events  of  a  personal 
nature  in  small  towns  by  some  papers 
is  justified  is  a  question  which  editors 
themselves  must  know  best  how  to 
solve.  If  they  are  printing  uninterest¬ 
ing  papers  their  readers  are  not  slow 
to  object.  Mr.  Hall  says  that  many 
underwriters  read  a  journal  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do 
a  daily  paper.  Glance  at  the  headlines 
and  throw  it  away.  This  is  reasonable. 
If  the  article  under  the  head  is  not  in¬ 
teresting  it  will  be  thrown  away.  If 
it  is  interesting  it  will  be  read. 


SPEED  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  BLAME 
The  average  person  attributes  to  ex¬ 
cessive  speed  the  cause  for  automobile 
accidents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
automobile  accidents  occur  in  a  sense 
independent  of  speed.  Some  of  the 


worst  disasters  are  at  the  lowest 
speeds.  There  is  little  danger  with  a 
good  car  on  an  unfrequented  road  in 
the  daytime,  travelling  forty  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  cautious  motorists 
dc  not,  as  a  rule,  drive  as  fast  as  eight 
miles  an  hour  through  congested  traffic 
in  the  heart  of  a  large  city,  although  it 
may  be  their  legal  right  to  do  so. 

The  one  factor  that  will  contribute 
most  to  safe  operation  is  that  there 
shall  be  laws  such  as  will  determine 
the  possession  of  skill  and  judgment  in 
every  automobile  operator.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  to  assume  that  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  a  well-built  car  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  driver  on  a 
good  clear  road,  may  be  far  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  six  miles  an  hour  with  a 
poor  car  and  inexperienced  driver,  in 
crowded  traffic. 


WANT  HELP 


So  Many  Are  at  Front  British  Compa¬ 
nies  Have  Difficulty  in  Compiling 
Figures 


The  British  Institute  of  Actuaries 
has  abandoned  its  usual  examinations 
because  of  the  war.  The  companies 
are  short-handed  because  of  the  large 
number  of  employes  who  have  gone  to 
the  front,  and  are  having  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  statements  for  the 
Government.  In  fact,  this  clerical 
shortage  has  created  a  sentiment  that 
there  be  a  let-down  in  requirements 
made  of  the  companies  in  reporting  to 
the  Government. 

The  Insurance  Record  summarizes 
the  situation  as  follows: 

“Take  the  matter  of  claim  payments 
alone.  The  value  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  to  the  community  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  claims  account,  and 
the  public  generally  probably  do  not 
realize  how  vast  is  the  total  amount 
paid  year  by  year.  At  the  present  time 
— taking  home  business  only — over  £4,- 
000,000  is  paid  annually  for  fire  claims, 
while  life  claims  exceed  £30,000,000, 
and  payments  under  accident  policies 
about  £3,000,000;  so  that,  apart  from 
marine  settlements,  which  would  sub¬ 
stantially  swell  the  total,  the  compa¬ 
nies  are  paying  in  claims  about  £37,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  requires  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  insurance  business  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  disbursement  of  this 
enormous  sum  in  connection  with  a 
multiplicity  of  claims  involves  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  immense  amount  of  work, 
and  we  need  not  dilate  upon  its  im¬ 
portance.  Given,  then,  that  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  the  business  is  essential,  a 
certain  number  of  the  eligible  staff  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  ‘starred,’  and  no 
doubt  a  responsible  committee  will  be 
established  to  examine  the  claims  of 
companies  to  retain  certain  necessary 
men.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Government  might,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
lieving  offices  of  some  of  their  work, 
waive  for  the  time  being  valuation  and 
some  of  the  other  formal  statutory  re¬ 
turns  which  involve  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pert  and  clerical  labor.  Such  a  conces¬ 
sion  would  certainly  be  helpful  in  the 
present  emergency,  but  it  would  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  companies  in 
discharging  their  obligations  to  the 
public  have  a  great  deal  of  office  work 
to  transact  and  that  they  cannot  effi¬ 
ciently  perform  their  duty  without  ade¬ 
quate  staffs  of  officials.” 


BASIC  RATE  COMPARISON 

Base  rates  on  fireproof  mercantile 
buildings  are  in  New  York  10  cents, 
Boston  13  cents,  Pittsburgh  12  cents, 
Buffalo  20  cents,  Brockton  30  cents. 
On  two-story  mercantile  structures  the 
base  rates  are  found  to  be  Boston  26 
cents,  Chicago  30  cents,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  52  cents,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  39 
cents,  Cincinnati  27  cents,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  34  cents. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


CHARLES  J.  HOLMAN 


Charles  J.  Holman,  assistant  United 
States  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Union,  president  of  the  Insurance  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York  and  treasurer  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  popu¬ 
lar  fire  underwriters  in  the  country, 
his  popularity  extending  to  all  classes. 
When  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Commercial  Union  in  1873  he  began 
the  making  of  a  circle  of  acquaintances 
which  has  grown  wider  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  years.  His  sympathetic  qualities 
have  attracted  to  him  a  great  many 
people,  and  he  has  been  a  particular 
inspiration  to  the  younger  men  in  the 
business,  who  recognize  in  him  a 
friend.  His  acquaintanceship  with  the 
younger  generation  is  intimate  and  his 
faculty  for  putting  the  young  man  on  a 
level  with  himself  is  happy.  He  has 
given  the  young  men  his  best  counsel, 
also,  in  the  Insurance  Clerks’  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  is-  corresponding  secretary. 
This  Association  has  more  than  2,100 
members.  At  every  function  of  the 
Insurance  Society  at  which  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  presides,  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  good  fellowship  which  creates  in  the 
mind  of  an  onlooker  the  sentiment  that 
here  is  a  large,  happy  family  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  understanding  with 
its  head. 

Mr.  Holman  started  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Commercial  Union 
in  1873.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  company  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  was  superintendent'  of 
agents  at  the  New  York  office  in  1882- 
3.  From  1883  to  1899,  he  was  resident 
secretary  of  the  company’s  central  de¬ 
partment  with  headquarters  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  In  1899,  he  was  appointed  resi¬ 
dent  secretary  of  the  company’s  North¬ 
western  department,  but  on  the  death 
of  United  States  Manager  Sewall  he 
was  called  to  New  York  to  become 
Assistant  United  States  manager.  Mr. 
Holman  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Commercial  Union  of  New  York;  as¬ 
sistant  United  States  manager  of  the 
Palatine  of  London,  Union  Assurance 
of  London,  and  the  Hand-in-Hand  Un¬ 
derwriters. 

*  *  * 

F.  B.  Curry,  of  the  Tri-State  Agency, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  visiting  the  home 
office  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America  this  week. 

*  *  * 

President  Edward  Milligan  of  the 
Phoenix  of  Hartford,  who  has  been  vis¬ 
iting  the  expositions  in  California  is 
on  his  way  home. 


C.  D.  Massey,  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  has  sailed  for  South 
Africa  on  an  auditing  mission.  Mr. 
Massey  was  at  one  time  cashier  of  the 
Society’s  Pittsburgh  office.  He  is  the 
man  who  worked  out  the  routine  of  the 
Equitable’s  offices  at  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  after  the  new  building 
was  completed.  Henry  L.  Rosenfeld, 
fourth  vice-president  of  the  Equitable, 
is  in  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Fred  A.  Wickett,  agency  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  branch  office  of  the 
New  York  Life,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  agency  supervisor,  is 
a  remarkable  handler  of  men.  He  will 
continue  to  make  his  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  and  besides  continuing 
in  charge  of  that  office  he  will  have 
general  supervision  of  the  Nevada 
Branch,  the  Sacramento  Branch  and 
the  Honolulu  Branch.  He  began  his 
career  with  the  Company  in  Chicago 
sixteen  years  ago  as  a  clerk.  In  1901 
he  was  promoted  to  the  cashiership  of 
the  British  Columbia  Branch.  In  1904 
he  was  cashier  of  the  Honolulu  Branch. 
In  1910  he  was  agency  director  at  Salt 
Lake;  in  1911  agency  director  at  the 
San  Francisco  Clearing  House.  His 
record  in  San  Francisco  was  extraord¬ 
inarily  brilliant,  production  jumping 
from  $2,646,000  in  1911  to  $7,112,000 
in  1914. 

*  *  * 

C.  F.  Davis,  General  Manager  of  Pru¬ 
dential  Casualty  of  Indianapolis,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  an  absence  of 
three  weeks,  spent  in  recuperating 
from  an  operation.  The  operation  was 
successful,  and  Mr.  Davis  is  entirely 
recovered.  On  arriving  at  his  office, 
Mr.  Davis  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  on  his  desk  a  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion,  signed  by  each  member  of  the 
home  office  “Departmental  Club,”  who 
had  also  placed  on  his  desk  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  American  Beauty  roses.  He 
was  also  the  recipient  of  flowers  and 
congratulatory  messages  from  agents 
in  the  field.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
agents  of  the  commercial,  accident  and 
health  department  had  quietly  arranged 
a  little  surprise  of  their  own  for  the 
general  manager,  this  being  in  the 
shape  of  special  production  of  accident 
and  health  business  between  November 
26  and  29 — the  application  being  sent, 
with  congratulatory  letter,  by  agents 
so  as  to  reach  Mr.  Davis’  desk  on  the 
first  day  he  resumed  his  duties. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  A.  Parsons,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
aniversary.  Years  ago  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  foreman  of  the  city’s  hook  and 
ladder  company.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  carpenter,  and  twenty  years  ago 
went  into  the  fire  insurance  business. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  S.  Browne,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters' 
Association  is  making  an  energetic 
canvass  for  new  members.  He  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  every  member  of 
the  Association  urging  him  to  bring  in 
at  least  one  man  who  is  now  outside 
the  fold. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  H.  Lindsley,  general  agent  of 
the  Fire  Association,  is  seriously  ill  in 
Philadelphia. 


CAN  WRITE  WOMEN 

E.  W.  Cameron,  of  the  Northwestern 
National,  recently  wrote  thirty-eight 
applications  for  $53,000  during  a  36  day 
trip — all  but  two  of  them  being  on 
women. 


Major  Nathan  Cole,  of  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  who  died  recently,  was  until  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  oldest  Trav-  j 
elers  agents.  He  won  his  title  in  the 
Civil  War. 
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GOOD  AGENTS 

in  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having  f| 
ample  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management,  ® 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate  ^ 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the  B 

NATIONAL  UNION 

a  company  whose  operations  have  been  conspicuous  for  fair 
dealing,  whose  loss  paying  record— both  conflagration  and  rou¬ 
tine— has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the 
highest  sense  of  honor. 

Its  efficiency  and  agency  co-operation  have  merited  the 
permanent  support  of  4000  Agents. 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and  IS 
reap  the  benefit  of  jgj 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES  H 

Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars.  US 
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ODD  EXPLOSION  CLAIM 


ROTH  TALKS  AT  CONCORD 

CONSERVATIVE  ON  CONTINGENTS 


Compensation  a  Plain  Business  Propo¬ 
sition  Between  Companies  and 
Agents,  Says  President 

E.  C.  Roth,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Local  Insurance  Agents, 
delivered  his  first  speech  as  president 
at  the  New  Hampshire  Agents’  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  meeting  this  week  in  Con¬ 
cord.  He  said  the  local  agents  must 
vindicate  the  agency  system  by  giving 
service  to  the  insured.  The  days  of 
nineteenth  century  competition  are 
past  and  price  is  now  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  where  expert  knowledge  and 
service  are  considered.  The  agent 
must  demonstrate  daily  that  he  does 
not  earn  his  commission  by  the  mere 
transaction  of  delivering  the  policy 
and  collecting  the  premium,  but  that 
his  commission  covers  actual  service 
in  counsel  and  assistance. 

Roth’s  View  of  Compensation 

Regarding  compensation  of  agents 
Mr.  Roth  said: 

“It  seems  to  me,  that  if  contingent 
commissions  are  correct  in  principle, 
and  many  support  that  theory,  then 
with  the  present  era  of  good  feeling 
we  should  be  able  to  agree  on  some 
practical  and  acceptable  plan  that  will 
be  generally  satisfactory  to  all  inter¬ 
ests.  Personally  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  have  not  had  a  contingent 
agreement  with  at  least  a  part  of  the 
companies  represented  by  our  firm, 
and  to  my  entire  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
sire. 

“This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
I  believe  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  the  business  or  that  I  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  giving  my 
personal  support  to  such  a  plan  to 
the  detriment  of  agents,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  do  their  full  share  toward 
helping  us  bring  the  business  upon  a 
higher  plane  of  co-operative  interest 
and  after  a  fairly  adjusted  contingent 
plan  had  met  the  approval  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  parties  in  interest. 

Position  of  National  Association 

“I  know  there  was  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  our  Indianapolis  con¬ 
vention  by  many  advocates  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  plan,  that  we  did  not  take  some 
definite  step  toward  approving  contin¬ 
gent  commissions,  but  the  National 
Association  has  always  fought  shy  of 
rates  and  commissions  and  kindred 
questions,  believing  that  they  were  a 
plain  business  proposition  between 
companies  and  agents,  and  there  has 
always  been  and  is  now  a  disposition 
to  accept  the  ills  we  have  rather  than 
to  flee  to  others  we  know  not  of. 

“Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  in  these  remarks  upon  thi3  ques¬ 
tion.  I  believe  agents  are  entitled  to 
a  good  commission  upon  their  busi¬ 
ness,  which  should  be  a  guarantee  and 
not  hazarded  by  them,  and  large  enough 
to  compensate  them  fairly  for  their 
work  and  that  it  is  a  purely  business 
contract  between  companies  and 
agents  as  to  what  that  commission  and 
the  method  should  be  and  that  there 
is  no  sense  in  trying  to  fix  it  by  law. 

Darkey  Story  Illustrates  Point 
“In  conclusion,  I  want  to  leave  this 


thought  with  you,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  outcome  of  this  agi¬ 
tation  ever  leave  the  agent  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  darkey  who  went  into  a 
drug  store  for  some  medicine  and  when 
the  clerk  handed  it  to  him,  he  said. 
‘Now,  Sam,  take  a  good  do3e  of  this 
after  your  meals.’  Sam  said,  'Thank 
you.  sir,  now  please  tell  me  when  I  am 
going  to  get  the  meals.’” 


BULLETIN  ON  CONTINGENTS 

Organ  of  Agents’  Association  Says 
There’s  No  Hurry  About  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Question 

Contingent  commissions  furnish  the 
subject  for  an  interesting  editorial  in 
the  American  Agency  Bulletin.  The 
Bulletin  takes  the  position  that  the 
partnership  idea  i3  a  good  one,  but 
that  neither  companies  nor  agents 
should  try  to  rush  action.  The  point 
is  also  made,  as  was  published  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  last  week,  that  no 
change  in  compensation  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
limitation  of  agencies. 

The  editorial,  in  part,  follows: 

Ample  Time  for  Discussion 

“This  offers  a  wide  range  of  choice, 
ance  commissioners  from  the  compan- 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  on  the  companies  from  the 
insurance  commissioners,  and  possibly 
there  may  be  some  pressure  on  insur- 
ies,  still  there  should  be  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  hurry  this  question  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  any  tactical  advantage 
over  local  agents.  If  there  was  such 
an  object,  it  has  been  ‘nipped  in  the 
bud’  by  such  frank  declarations  as  that 
of  Manager  Prank  Lock  of  the  Atlas, 
who  says  that  no  action  on  this  should 
be  taken  until  the  companies  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  agents. 

“There  is  ample  time  for  discussion, 
at  least  a  full  year,  in  view  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents.  The  time  is 
opportune  for  a  frank  talk  from  all 
points  of  view.  Can  the  business,  as 
a  whole,  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
which  will  conserve  the  interests  of 
all  and  not  impose  a  hardship  on  any 
real  factor? 

“The  Bulletin  will  say  just  a  word 
on  this  subject,  especially  to  local 
agents.  The  vital  question  in  insur¬ 
ance  with  the  companies  is  the  rate; 
the  vital  question  with  the  agent  is 
the  compensation.  Companies  in  the 
past  have  been  shortsighted  on  the  rate 
question  and  in  consequence  have 
State  interference  and  control.  The 
agents  have  not  hesitated  to  criticise 
the  companies  for  being  shortsighted 
and  have  pointed  out  how  State  control 
might  have  been  side-tracked  by  less 
ot  the  ‘public  be  damned’  attitude. 

“So  we  think  on  this  commission 
question  the  agents  must  take  the 
broader  view  they  have  urged  upon 
companies,  and  in  the  common  inter¬ 
est  try  to  contribute  something  to  the 
solution  of  this  commission  problem. 

Finally: — Of  what  use  to  consider 
any  change  in  compensation,  if  the 
present  reckless,  and  indiscriminate 
appointment  of  incompetent  agents  is 
to  continue? 


DUQUESNE  UNDERWRITERS 

The  Duquesne  Underwriters  Agency 
has  appointed  Charles  W.  Dean  of 
Ridgwood,  N.  J.,  agent  in  Hudson 
County,  N.  J. 


THE  MOST  INTERESTING  AGENT 


John  Montgomery,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
Visits  Companies  in  New  York 
This  Week 


Who  is  the  most  interesting  fire  in¬ 
surance  agent  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time?  Ask  any  company  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  he  will  tell  you  that  John 
Montgomery,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is 
the  man.  About  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  known  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  agent  of  one  of  the  smaller  cities. 
After  a  certain  event  transpired  in  Eu¬ 
rope  about  the  first  of  August,  1914, 
Mr.  Montgomery  immediately  began  to 
loom  into  prominence.  He  became  one 
of  the  greatest  placers  of  insurance  in 
the  country,  and  as  new  plants  were 
built  and  additions  to  old  plants  made 
he  began  to  place  insurance  in  the  mil¬ 
lions.  He  needs  a  private  detective 
agency  to  guard  his  commissions.  Mr 
Montgomery  left  New  York  City  on 
Thursday  for  Wilmington. 


ERRICKSON  GETS  COLUMBIAN 

Walter  P.  Errickson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  of  the  Columbian  Nation¬ 
al  Fire  for  Newark  and  Suburban  New 
Jersey. 


Six  prominent  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
publishers  were  recently  chosen  to  sit 
on  a  jury  in  the  inquest  into  the  death 
of  13  persons  in  the  Union  Box  Paper 
Co.’s  fire,  that  city.  They  were  sub- 
penoed  to  fix  the  fire  blame. 


Cut-Class  Knocked  Down  and  Broken — 
Small  Claim  Paid  for  Water 
Damage 


Since  the  war  started  the  number 
of  explosion  claims  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Just  how  extended  are  the 
ramifications  of  these  claims  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  case  in  the  New  York 
courts  settled  this  week. 

The  fire  occurred  in  the  building,  120 
Orchard  street,  New  York.  In  a  base¬ 
ment  divided  by  a  wooden  partition 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing  were  two  occupants.  One  of  these, 
Charles  Ishowitz,  a  junk  dealer,  was 
engaged  in  handling  shells,  separating 
shot  from  powder.  Somehow  the  pow¬ 
der  exploded,  knocking  him  down  and 
burning  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  was  the  crockery  and  glass¬ 
ware  store  of  Casper  Linn.  Some  cut- 
glass  on  shelves  which  ran  alongside 
of  the  wooden  partition  was  knocked 
down  by  the  explosion  and  broken. 
Linn  filed  a  claim  with  the  Home  and 
Citizens,  of  Baltimore,  for  a  loss  under 
his  fire  policy.  There  was  no  fire,  but 
Linn  claimed  that  firemen  and  patrol¬ 
men  damaged  his  place.  After  the  case 
had  reached  the  calendar  it  was  com¬ 
promised  by  the  payment  of  the  small 
loss  caused  by  water  damage. 

Frank  Sowers  was  counsel  for  the  in¬ 
surance  companies. 


J.  E.  Curtis  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  Phoenix  of  London’s  metropoli¬ 
tan  department. 
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THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


SCHAEFER  &  SHEVLIN 
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BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


VIEWS  OF  RETIRING  EDITOR 

ARCHIE  HALL  ON  JOURNALISM 


Says  Papers  Should  Be  Spokesmen  of 
Business — Too  Much  Emphasis 
Now  on  News 


The  retirement  from  the  field  of  in¬ 
surance  journalism  of  A.  G.  Hall,  who, 
as  announced  last  week  in  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  has  sold  The  Surveyor 
to  George  H.  Holden,  will  mean  the 
passing  of  a  veteran  insurance  journal¬ 
ist,  who  probably  has  as  wide  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  anybody  in  the  country. 
He  will  continue  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  as  he  has  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  agent  and  broker. 

Changed  Conditions 

“Archie”  Hall  doesn’t  look  it,  but  it 
was  in  November  17,  1892,  that  he 
started  The  Surveyor.  Before  that 
time  he  was  an  agent  and  a  broker. 
Mr.  Hall  has  seen  a  great  number  of 
changes  in  the  newspaper  business.  At 
one  time  he  belonged  to  a  group  of  men 
who  had  the  closest  of  relationships 
with  the  presidents  of  the  great  com¬ 
panies,  a  period  during  which  a  large 
number  of  insurance  papers  were  usu¬ 
ally  prosperous.  One  paper  was  said 
to  have  received  $10,000  a  year  from 
one  life  insurance  company  alone. 
Then  along  came  the  Armstrong  Inves¬ 
tigation  Committee  and  many  papers 
which  had  no  excuse  for  existence 
floundered,  while  others  were  forced  to 
improve  their  news  and  feature  ser¬ 
vice,  or  be  relegated  unopened  to  the 
waste  basket.  As  years  have  passed 
a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  has 
been  demanded  of  the  papers  and  only 
the  fittest  have  and  will  be  able  to 
survive. 

Discussing  the  insurance  newspaper 
situation,  Mr.  Hall  said  that  while 
some  of  the  papers  were  excellent  he 
thought  they  were  drawing  away  from 
the  real  function  of  trade  papers, 
which  he  thinks  is  to  reflect  the  true 
voice  of  the  business.  He  regards  the 
leading  papers  as  laying  too  great  a 
stress  on  news  values,  which  he  thinks 
is  a  tendency  to  over-emphasize  the 
unimportant.  Regarding  the  mere 
chronicle  of  news  events  as  good  em¬ 
ulation  building,  Mr.  Hall  feels  that 
the  ideal  paper  should  present  the  vital 
issues  in  a  comprehensive  and  power¬ 
ful  fashion.  He  said  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter:  “One  reason  why  the 
average  newspaper  man  is  not  in  closer 
touch  with  high  officials  of  insurance 
companies  is  that  the  newspaper  man 
has  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
mere  newsman,  instead  of  being  their 
spokesman,  and  reflecting  their  views 
iu  his  paper.  Underwriters  would  talk 
unguardedly,  if  they  did  not  think  that 
they  were  being  approached  merely 
to  corroborate  or  disseminate  news 
events.  Otherwise,  they  close  up  like 


a  clam,  as  the  average  business  man 
does  not  want  his  achievements  her¬ 
alded  in  print.  There  has  been  im¬ 
provement  in  many  ways  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  matter  presented  by  insurance 
papers,  most  important  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  being  the  publication  of  educa¬ 
tional  matter.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  of  this,  but  it  should  be  real  edu¬ 
cational.  The  mere  recital  of  platitudes 
will  not  interest  nor  attract.  The 
model  insurance  paper  should  be  one 
that  the  subscriber  feels  he  must  carry 
home  with  him  and  read  at  his  leisure. 
At  the  present  time  an  insurance  man 
reads  the  news  insurance  paper  the 
same  as  he  does  his  daily  paper:  scans 
the  headlines  and  throws  it  to  one 
side.” 

At  one  time  Mr.  Hall  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  feature  of  the  brokerage  depart¬ 
ment  newspaper  and  he  also  ran  a 
column  of  answers  to  legal  and  techni¬ 
cal  questions  which  attracted  attention. 

The  New  Editor 

George  H.  Holden,  the  new  editor  of 
The  Surveyor,  has  been  on  William 
Street  twelve  years.  A  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  he  had  his  first  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Want  More  Commissions  on  Congested 

District  Business 

That  brokers  are  losing  money  in 
handling  business  at  a  commission  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  congested  district  of 
Greater  New  York  is  a  statement  made 
by  the  official  organ  of  the  Fire  Brok¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  in  its 
official  organ.  It  contends  that  if  the 
business  of  the  broker  were  confined 
to  the  congested)  district  his  office 
would  go  bankrupt  at  that  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation.  In  explanation  the  brokers’ 
Bulletin  says: 

The  commission  in  this  district  was  reduced 
from  15%  to  10%  in  1906  when  conditions  were 
totally  different  from  what  they  are  to-day. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  congested  district;  in 
it  were  located  all  the  large  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants,  carrying  immense  values,  who  have 
since  moved  uptown.  The  reduction  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  expenses  follow¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  conflagration,  and  it 
was  understood  that  such  action  must  be 
taken  in  New  York  City  to  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent  to  be  followed  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  rates  were  increased  with 
the  same  purpose  in  view.  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  establish  these  commis¬ 
sion  reductions  and  maintain  these  rate  in¬ 
creases  throughout  the  country,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  only  accomplishment 
along  these  lines  was  the  reduction  of  the 
brokerage  commission  in  this  city.  Although 
this  reduction  was  made  for  a  purpose,  the 
reason  for  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist, 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken  to  restore  to 
the  New  York  broker,  the  15%  commission  in 
this  district,  which  in  all  fairness  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to.  . 

Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that  since 
1906  the  gross  expenses  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  materially  increased,  due  no 
doubt  to  many  factors  which  have  entered  into 
every  business,  and  yet  the  companies  have 
not  recognized  that  these  same  factors  enter 
into  the  insurance  brokerage  business,  and 
have  not  seen  fit  to  lend  their  influence  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  15%  commission  in  the 
district  referred  to,  which,  _  after  all,  is  no 
more  than  a  living  commission. 

Perhaps  the  brokers  themselves  are  to  blame 
for  not  having  agitated  this  matter.  If  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  hoped  that  these  comments 
will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  companies. 

If  the  brokers  were  the  salaried  employes  of 
the  companies,  exercising  as  much  energy  and 
ability  as  they  do  in  their  own  brokerage 


DEFENDS  PRINCIPLE  OF  CO-INSURANCE 


An  argument  of  a  broker  writing  to 
a  daily  paper  criticising  the  Co-Insur¬ 
ance  Clause  has  gotten  a  rise  out  of  the 
Fire  Brokers’  Association  of  New  York, 
a  writer  in  the  official  bulletin  of  that 
association  making  the  following 
points: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  co-insurance 
clause,  whether  80,  90  or  100  per  cent., 
is  simply  a  warranty  on  the  part  of  the 
assured  that  he  will  maintain  insurance 
on  his  property  equal  to  the  percentage 
named  in  his  policy,  whether  80,  90  or 
100  per  cent,  of  its  value;  and  if  he 
complies  with  this  warranty,  the  clause 
has  no  effect  in  the  collection  of  the 
loss,  the  companies  paying  in  full  to 
the  extent  of  amount  of  insurance. 

“That  the  10  per  cent,  allowance  for 
the  use  of  the  100  per  cent,  clause  is  a 
fair  gamble  is  shown  on  its  face.  The 
assured  secures  25  per  cent,  increased 
insurance  for  only  10  per  cent,  increas¬ 
ed  cost,  but  as  the  very  large  majority 
of  losses  (in  this  department)  are 
much  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value,  the  insurance  companies  win, 
but  when  the  loss  is  total,  the  assured 
wins. 

“In  place  of  the  80  per  cent,  clause, 
which  the  broker  says  ‘should  be  abol¬ 
ished,’  and  the  90  and  100  per  cent, 
clauses,  for  the  use  of  which  he  claims 
that  not  sufficient  reduction  is  made, 
he  suggests  a  ‘Deficiency  Contribution 
Clause,’  of  which  he  says,  ‘the  title  will 


business,  and  were  turning  their  business 
over,  as  employes,  to  the  companies,  there 
would  be  a  different  story  to  tell,  and  the 
brokers  would  not  be  the  sufferers.  They 
would  be  relieved  of  expense  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  would  no  doubt  be  better  paid  for 
the  results  of  their  efforts  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time — operating  as  brokers,  on  a 
commission. 

We  wonder  whether  the  companies  ever  con¬ 
sider  tbe  great  help  which  the  brokers  are  to 
them  in  handling  their  immense  business  in 
this  city  (about  50%  of  the  entire  business  of 
the  State).  Tbe  brokers’  efforts  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  premiums.  Much  insur¬ 
ance  never  would  be  placed  were  it  not  for 
the  efforts  of  the  brokers.  They  solicit  the 
business,  get  it  into  proper  shape  for  the  com¬ 
panies,  furnish  forms  at  their  own  expense, 
and  collect  and  remit  the  premiums  to  the 
companies.  Their  energies  are  doubled  because 
the  exigencies  of  the  business  demand  that 
they  must  put  forth  greater  energy  than  the 
average  business  man.  We  doubt  whether 
any  salaried  man  would  ever  put  forth  the- 
same  energies.  In  most  every  other  line  of 
brokerage  business  the  broker  is  entitled  to 
his  commission  when  he  has  brought  about  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  of  his  principals  and 
they  complete  the  transaction.  In  no  other 
line  of  brokerage  business  are  the  transac¬ 
tions  so  generally  small  and  involve  so  much 
detail. 

How  different  is  this  situation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  so-called  “Congested  District” 
as  compared  with  what  is  known  as  branch 
office  conditions,  where  all  sorts  of  considera¬ 
tions  are  paid  for  business. 

The  members  of  the  Fire  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  represent  nearly  all  the  large  and  im¬ 
portant  brokers,  and  at  least  the  majority  of 
the  premium  income,  in  this  city.  We  bave 
always  recognized  tbe  difficulties  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  wherever  it  was  possible  we  have 
contributed  our  influence  to  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  conditions  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness. 


convey  an  Idea  of  what  it  really  is,’ 
which  is  in  effect  the  100  per  cent, 
clause  in  a  disguising  arrangement  of 
the  same  language.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  100  per  cent,  clause,  it  is  not  to  be 
advocated  for  use,  especially  on  build¬ 
ings,  as  in  case  of  loss  the  companies 
would  be  interested  equally  with  as¬ 
sured  in  any  salvage  that  may  remain; 
for,  if  the  property  is  insured  for  100 
per  cent,  of  its  value,  it  must  be  burned 
totally  out  of  sight  before  a  100  per 
cent,  loss  may  be  claimed,  but,  if  the  80 
per  cent,  clause  is  used,  all  the  salvage 
is  the  property  of  the  assured,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  owner  to  establish 
his  loss  equal  to  only  80  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  his  property.  It  is  seldom 
that  buildings  (other  than  frame)  are 
damaged  by  fire  in  excess  of  80  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  The  90  per  cent, 
clause  is  seldom  used  except  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases,  such  as  risks  with  protection 
of  automatic  sprinklers,  where  it  is  re¬ 
quired  as  a  condition  of  the  rate,  and 
no  reduction  in  rate  is  made  for  the  use 
of  the  100  per  cent,  clause.  The  80  per 
cent,  clause  is  the  one  most  generally 
in  use,  and  in  my  judgment  is  eminent¬ 
ly  fair  and  just  and  is  as  simple  as 
rolling  off  a  log.  Don’t  study  it  or  read 
it,  but  bear  in  mind  to  always  insure 
your  property  to  at  least  80  per  cent, 
of  its  value,  and  in  995  cases  out  of  a 
thousand  you  will  be  able  to  collect 
your  entire  loss  of  property,  but  not 
of  time.” 


HONOR  LATE  GEORGE  HAYES 


Prominent  Fire  Underwriters  Tell  of 
Life  and  Character  of  Deceased 
Broker 


As  an  informal  tribute  to  the  late 
George  Hayes,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Weed  &  Kennedy  who  died  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
Flatbush  last  Monday,  Samuel  R. 
Weed,  senior  partner  of  the  firm;  H. 
N.  Kelsey,  United  States  manager  of 
the  Hamburg-Bemen,  and  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  of  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  West;  and 
H.  B.  Washington,  superintendent  of 
agents  of  the  Hamburg-Bremen,  and 
also  once  associated  with  Mr.  Hayes  in 
the  West,  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  their  departed  friend 
at  the  lecture  meeting  of  the  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York  on  Tuesday. 

They  spoke  of  the  many  activities 
that  were  Mr.  Hayes’  both  here  and  in 
the  West  and  called  attention  to  the 
honor  paid  him  by  the  Northwestern 
Society  in  according  to  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  the  annual  address  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Haye3 
was  the  only  man  other  than  a  com¬ 
pany  official  whose  prominence  had 
had  been  thus  recognized  by  that 
Society. 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  head 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Gash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14,783,618.69 
Surplus,  ....  4,822,155.49 
Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872  1,427,290.00 

Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904  1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 
London 
s  Globe 
Insurance 

cumceD 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 


HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
G.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


December  3,  1915. 
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Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON 


CONTINENTAL  STOCK  INQUIRIES 


WHY  THIS  COMPANY  SUCCEEDS 


Some  Comments  on  Henry  Evans  and 
Year  1853,  When  Many  Companies 
Organized 


Numerous  inquiries  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  regarding  the  Continental’s  new 
issue  of  stock.  This  stock  will  not  be 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  until  early  in  the  year.  The 
present  stockholders  must  first  give 
their  approval  of  the  increase  in  capi¬ 
tal  to  $10,000,000.  The  par  value  of  a 
share  will  be  $25. 

Personality  of  Henry  Evans 

Insurance  officials  and  agents  who 
have  closely  watched  the  Continental’s 
continued  success  have  been  talking  a 
let  about  the  reasons  why  the  Conti¬ 
nental  has  grown  until  it  will  have  a 
larger  capitalization  than  any  other  in¬ 
surance  company. 

There  have  been  three  important 
presidents  of  the  Continental,  George 
T.  Hope,  F.  C.  Moore  and  Henry  Evans. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Ev¬ 
ans  is  the  greatest  of  the  trio.  A  man 
of  tremendous  physical  and  mental 
strength,  he  has  the  dynamic  force  in¬ 
separable  from  men  who  have  made 
America  a  leader  in  industry  and  fi¬ 
nance.  It  takes  nerve  and  judgment  to 
run  a  large  fire  insurance  company  and 
keep  it  in  the  channel,  qualities  which 
are  pre-eminently  those  of  Mr.  Evans, 
who  runs  three  companies.  He  has 
always  regarded  steadiness  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  underwriting  leadership,  and  not 
only  influential  agents  but  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  home  office  know  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  just  where  to  put  their 
finger  on  him.  In  the  vernacular  of 
the  day  he  stays  put.  As  one  agent 
expressed  it  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer: 

“It  is  important  to-day  for  an  agent 
to  know  just  where  a  company  will 
stand  on  every  and  all  occasions.  We 
know  that  when  the  Continental  adopts 
a  position  it  does  not  change.” 

• 

Plenty  of  Horse  Sense 

A  great  many  stories  are  told  on 
William  Street  about  Mr.  Evans’  prac¬ 
tical  judgment  and  its  quality  of  horse 
sense.  He  is  a  born  underwriter,  pro¬ 
fiting  by  all  of  his  experience.  During 
his  early  insurance  career  he  traveled 
extensively  as  a  field  man,  some  of  his 
best  work  being  done  as  a  special  in 
the  New  England  field.  As  the  head 
executive  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  staff  of  unusual  excellence,  clear 
thinking  men  with  plenty  of  punch.  It 
has  always  been  a  rather  interesting 
aspect  of  the  Evans  regime  that  a  Con¬ 
tinental  training  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  good  enough  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  secure  many  a  man  a  position 
with  other  companies.  The  aggressive, 
independent  and  sometimes  pugnacious 
character  of  Mr.  Evans’  mind  has  often 
placed  him  hors  du  combat  with  other 
underwriters,  but  win  or  lose  in  a  pass¬ 
age  of  arms  they  have  never  had  any¬ 
thing  but  respect  for  his  abilities, 
power,  brains  and  integrity. 

Famous  Telegram  After  San  Francisco 
Conflagration 

Mr.  Evans  is  not  the  type  of  man 
around  whom  epigrams  and  aphorisms 
flourish.  In  speech  he  is  terse,  direct 
and  he  has  no  penchant  for  rhetorical 
phrases.  However,  upon  one  occasion 
he  was  author  of  a  statement  which 
has  been  most  widely  quoted  in  insur¬ 
ance  circles,  and  that  was  his  famous 
telegram  sent  to  Governor  Pardee  of 
California  and  Mayor  Schmitz,  of  San 
Francisco,  following  the  San  Francisco 
conflagration,  where  the  Continental 
losses  were  about  $1,770,000.  It  con¬ 
cluded  a3  follows:  “We  sold  fire  in¬ 
surance  and  will  deliver  the  goods  sold 
— undamaged.”  In  brief  form  this 
summed  up  Mr.  Evans’  view  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  a  fire  insurance  company. 


The  telegram  in  full' follows: 

New  York,  June  16,  190C. 
George  C.  Pardee,  Governor; 

Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  Mayor, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Continental  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  anxious  to  pay  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents  for  every  dollar  of  legal 
liability  it  has  in  San  Francisco. 
We  have  about  eight  hundred  poli¬ 
cies  involved  and  more  than  three 
hundred  claims  have  been  settled 
and  paid.  We  are  anxious  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  others  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Before  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wolf  asked  for  information 
we  sent  him  a  list,  in  triplicate,  of 
every  policy  we  had  in  force  in  the 
destroyed  district,  desiring  it  made 
public,  so  that  our  policyholders 
might  know  of  our  liability  even  if 
their  records  had  been  destroyed. 
We  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  hori¬ 
zontal  cut.  Each  case  should  be 
considered  on  its  merits  and  the 
actual  fire  loss  paid  without  deduc¬ 
tion.  The  claim  that  but  for  the 
earthquake  no  fire  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  that,  therefore,  not  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  the  earthquake  hazard, 
the  amount  due  for  fire  loss  should 
be  compromised  is,  in  our  opinion, 
absurd.  The  Continental  extends 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  assurances  of 
honest  treatment,  speedy  settle¬ 
ments  and  cash  payments.  We 
sold  fire  insurance  and  will  deliver 
the  goods  sold — undamaged. 

HENRY  EVANS,  President. 

Change  of  Law  Brought  New  Compa¬ 
nies  Into  Field 

Those  who  marvel  at  the  growth  of 
the  big  fire  insurance  companies  may 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  twelve 
of  the  companies  which  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York  State  at  the  same 
time  as  was  the  Continental,  have  long 
since  gone  out  of  business.  This  was 
in  1853.  A  number  of  companies,  some 
of  great  importance  to-day,  started  at 
that  time  because  of  a  change  in  the 
■insurance  laws.  The  companies  had 
been  operating  under  the  law  of  1849 
which  furnished  such  poor  protection 
to  policyholders  that  wild-cat  compa¬ 
nies  flourished  everywhere.  In  1853  the 
law  was  changed  so  that  companies 
were  compelled  to  file  for  the  first  time 
a  detailed  statement  of  their  premi¬ 
ums,  loans,  mortgages,  bonds  and  other 
financial  data.  J.  C.  Wright,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  State,  was  head  of  the 
insurance  department.  The  situation 
was  in  part  explained  by  him  in  his 
annual  report,  one  paragraph  of  which 
read  as  follows: 

“I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state 
that  the  first  company  formed  under 
the  new  law,  out  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  is  based  entirely  upon  the  cash 
capital,  instead  of  upon  premium 
notes,  and  it  furnishes  an  indication 
how  well  the  change  in  system  and  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  new  law  will 
operate.  The  public  has  become  justly 
alarmed  at  the  want  of  security  in  com¬ 
panies  whose  capital  was  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  premium  notes.” 

Continental,  Home,  and  Hanover 
Formed  the  Same  Year 

The  companies  formed  in  New  York 
State  in  the  momentous  underwriting 
year,  1853,  follow: 

Arctic,  Beekman,  Commonwealth, 
Continental,  City,  Columbia,  Lenox, 
Corn  Exchange,  Excelsior,  Home,  Hano¬ 
ver,  Harmony,  Lafarge,  St.  Marks, 
Market,  New  Amsterdam,  Peter  Coop¬ 
er,  Rutgers,  Reliance  Mutual  and  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  City.  The  Arctic,  Beekman, 
Cclumbia,  Lenox,  Corn  Exchange,  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Harmony,  Lafarge,  St.  Marks, 
New  Amsterdam,  Peter  Cooper  and 
Reliance  Mutual  are  out  of  business. 
The  Rutgers  is  now  part  of  the  Globe 
&  Rutgers.  The  Home  had  $500,000 
capital,  the  same  as  the  Continental; 
the  Hanover  had  $150,000;  City  of  New 
York,  $210,000;  Commonwealth,  $250,- 
000;  Williamsburg  City,  $150,000. 


United  States  Branch 
92  William  Street,  New  York 


“STRONG  AS  THE  STRONGEST” 


The  Northern  Assnrance  Co. 

(LTD.,  OF  LONDON) 
ORGANIZED  1836 
ENTERED  UNITED  STATES  1876 

Losses  Paid  -  -  $85,000,000 

Losses  Paid  in  U.  S.  -  $28,000,000 
EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DEPARTMENTS 

55  John  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


QUICKER  THAN  SPRINKLER 


Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Discussed  in 
New  York  “Sun’s”  Factory  Fire 
Controversy 


The  New  York  “Sun”  has  contained 
some  interesting  letters  from  fire  pre¬ 
vention  experts  regarding  responsibility 
for  factory  fires.  The  controversy  was 
started  by  F.  J.  A.  Porter,  whose  con¬ 
tribution  was  printed  in  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  last  week.  Ira  G.  Hoag- 
land  followed  it  up  with  a  statement 
concluding  as  follows:  It  is  certainly 
very  strange  that  persons  seeking  the 
fundamentals  of  safety  from  fire  per¬ 
sistently  put  the  proposition  of  getting 
away  from  the  fire  before  that  of  “get¬ 
ting”  the  fire  before  it  “gets  away.” 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Hoagland’s 
Utter  to  the  “Sun”  F.  N.  Fuller  writes: 

“Mr.  Hoagland  is  correct.  The  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkler  is  an  efficient  agent  in 
saving  life  and  property.  But  granting 


ENGLAND 

RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 

United  States  Manager 


BRITISH  AMERICA 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

Incorporated  1833 

(FIRE  AND  INLAND  MARINE) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 
United  States  Branch 

January  1,  1915 

Assets.... . SI. 843, 585. 14 

Surplus  In  United  States .  723,432.70  , 


ali  that  he  says  about  the  sprinkler 
system,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  is  possible  that  any 
one  signing  himself  ‘Fire  Prevention 
Engineer’  should  overlook  what  is  real¬ 
ly  the  most  efficient  fire  detection  and 
fire  prevention  device  now  known  to 
ail,  the  automatic  fire  alarm. 

“A  good  automatic  fire  alarm  system 
will  operate  much  quicker  than  an  au¬ 
tomatic  sprinkler  system.  In  making 
this  statement  I  do  so  with  the  figures 
before  me  showing  results  of  what  was 
officially  supposed  to  be  a  combination 
test  of  an  automatic  fire  alarm  and  a 
sprinkler  system. 

“In  this  instance  the  automatic  fire 
alarm  actuated  fifty-seven  seconds,  or 
nearly  one  minute,  before  the  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkler.  One  minute  means  a 
lot  in  the  case  of  fire.  It  means  this 
much,  that  you  can  empty  a  school- 
house  or  factory  building  in  many  cases 
in  that  period  of  time.” 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 
„  ,  LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  .  I  2  000  non  00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve  ’ 

Legal  Standard  .  ’  »  00„  ,0, 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  .  .  I’wiwi'o! 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  . alsSJlSjJiJg 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . $^6,049, 425.44 

H-  A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy.  F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

G.  H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy.  W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy.  C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . $5,501,249.48 


W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Cleveland  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HYMAN  D.  DAVIS.  President 
0. 1.  BROWN,  Secretary 

I.  H.  MACFARLANE.'I 
Managing  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


Rossia  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

REINSURANCE 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  3,  1915. 


,'ik  :  OF  30,000  SPRINGS  UP  OVER  NIGHT 

Hopewell,  Va.,  a  Mecca  for  Petersburg  Insurance  Agents  — 
Arbitrary  Rate  of  1 0%  in  “Congested  District” 


Hopewell,  in  Prince  George  County, 
Virginia,  was  a  corn  field  eight  months 
ago.  To-day  it  is  a  city  of  30,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Hopewell  “Daily  Press”  print¬ 
ed  a  story  on  November  23,  headed  as 
follows:  “Some  prophets  say  Hope- 


some  $25,000  clubhouse  for  convenience 
of  plant  employes. 

Petersburg,  which  is  located  nine 
miles  from  Hopewell,  is  sharing  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  section.  It 
had  a  population  of  about  25,000  a  year 


STREET  SCENE  IN  HOPEWELL,  VA. 


well  will  have  population  of  100,000  at 
end  of  present  year.”  This  phenomenon 
of  the  war  is  summed  up  by  the  “Amer¬ 
ican”  magazine  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

“Flanked  on  one  side  by  City  Point 
village,  the  original  settlement,  and  on 
the  other  by  Du  Pont  City,  lies  Hope- 
well,  the  most  remarkable  municipal 
prodigy  ever  produced  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Bret  Harte  would 
have  gloried  in  Hopewell,  for  a  mining 
camp  in  boom  days  must  have  been 
very  like  it;  true,  it  lacks  the  mines, 
but  when  land  worth  $16  an  acre  a  few 
months  ago  is  selling  for  $16,090  a  dou¬ 
ble  building  lot  to-day,  why  should 
one  delve  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
fo:  further  riches?” 

Crop  of  New  Agents 

Already  a  crop  of  mushroom  insur¬ 
ance  agents  has  sprung  up  in  Hope- 
well,  but  outside  of  the  lines  placed  by 
Wilmington,  most  of  the  business  is 
written  by  Petersburg  agents.  Outside 
of  Du  Pont  plant  villages  buildings  are 
built  in  rows.  There  are  some  brick 
buildings.  For  the  congested  Hopewell 
district  10  per  cent,  is  the  arbitrary 
rate,  although  as  much  as  15  per  cent, 
has  been  offered  one  of  the  companies 
to  write  a  row.  Companies,  expecting 
a  conflagration  soon,  are  slow  to  write 
or  to  appoint  agents. 

Accident  insurance  agents  are  writ¬ 
ing  a  large  volume  of  business  in  Hope- 
well  with  proper  rider  eliminating  cer¬ 
tain  accidents.  To  one  of  these  agen¬ 
cies — Wm.  H.  Talley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  General  Accident  at 
Petersburg,  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
is  indebted  f  r  the  cut  used  in  this 
article. 

New  Buildings 

Most  of  the  Hopewell  buildings  inside 
of  the  powder  works  are  of  brick,  steel 
and  corrugated  iron  construction — very 
substantially  put  together,  and  where 
acids  are  made  the  buildings  are  brick 
and  concrete.  The  du  Ponts  are  build¬ 
ing  new  hotels,  two  immense  Y.  M.  C. 
A.’s,  and  have  just  completed  a  hand- 


RE-INSURES  MORLEY  MUTUAL 

Advices  from  London  say  that  the 
London  &  Lancashire  has  re-insured 
the  Morley  Mutual,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1872  with  the  primary  object 
of  insuring  woolen  mills  in  Morley. 


ago.  Now  the  figures  run  well  over 
30.000.  Hotels  are  always  spilling  over, 
despite  the  fact  that  cots  are  packed 
close  in  every  hall  and  corridor.  A 
vacant  bed  in  Petersburg  after  10 
o’clock  at  night  is  about  as  rare  as  a 
vacant  table  in  a  Broadway  restaurant 
on  New  Year’s  Eve. 


can  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company 
poperty  subject  to  attachment  in  New 
York  State  in  an  action  of  contract 
against  the  American  Union  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  as  a  foreign  corpora¬ 
tion? 

Answer — No. 

“5.  Should  the  court  have  granted  the 
motion  herein  to  have  the  service  of 
the  summons  and  the  order  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  the  warrant  of  attachment 
herein  declared  null  and  void  and 
vacated?” 

Answer — Yes. 

History  of  Case 

The  American  Union  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  1910  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1911  it 
entered  into  a  re-insurance  agreement 
with  the  Warsaw  Fire.  On  March  10, 
1913,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania,  declared  the  Company 
was  insolvent  and  that  further  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  was  hazardous.  The 
Attorney  General,  on  the  application  of 
the  Insurance  Commissioner,  obtained 
an  order  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  requiring  the  Company  to  show 
cause  why  the  courts  should  not  order 
the  Company’s  liquidation.  The  court 
ordered  the  Company  dissolved,  and  the 
liquidation  of  its  business.  Prior  to 
the  dissolution  there  was  owing  the 
Warsaw  Fire  upon  business  re-insured 
by  the  Warsaw  a  balance  of  $60,000. 
The  policies  of  the  Company  were  can¬ 
celed,  and  a  large  sum  became  due  the 
insurance  commisioner  for  return  of 
premiums  upon  policies  re-insured  by 
the  Warsaw. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  present  action, 
Charles  W.  Martyne,  obtained  from 
many  persons  holding  American  Union 
policies  an  assignment  of  their  claims 


THECOMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


American  Union  Decision 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
possible  thereafter  for  New  York  cred¬ 
itors  of  the  American  Union  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  to  commence  and  main¬ 
tain  actions  against  the  American 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  remedies 
by  attachment  against  property  of  said 
American  Union  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  New  York? 

Answer — Yes. 

“3.  In  view  of  the  order  made  and 
entered  in  the  Supreme  Court,  County 
of  New  York,  April  12,  1913,  has  Chas. 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  any  stand¬ 
ing  to  make  the  motion  granted  by  the 
order  appealed  from? 

Answer — Yes. 

“4.  Is  the  debt  due  from  the  Warsaw 
Fire  Insurance  Company  to  the  Ameri- 
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for  return  premiums  on  the  policies  so 
canceled  by  the  Company’s  dissolution. 

The  total  amount  of  the  claims  so 
assigned  to  the  plaintiff  were  $2,782. 

Action  Begun 

The  action  was  commenced  in  1913 
and  a  warrant  of  attachment  was  ob¬ 
tained  thereunder  on  the  indebtedness 
due  from  the  Warsaw  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Insurance.  On  April  12,  1913, 
the  New  York  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  was  appointed  liquidator  of  the 
American  Union  under  the  Insurance 
Act  of  New  York  State.  On  November 
7,  1914,  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Commissioner  appeared  specially  in  the 
action  to  have  the  service  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  attachment  and  levy  and  all 
other  proceedings  declared  null  and 
void.  The  motion  was  granted  at  the 
Special  Term,  and  on  appeal  there¬ 
from  to  the  Appellate  Division  the  or¬ 
der  was  unanimously  affirmed.  The 
present  appeal  was  from  that  decision. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  Ji. 000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4.585,075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 

HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


’  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Ctmpany 
in  Amenea" 


CASH7CAPITAL’"'-  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 
ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity)  . 9  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,066.20 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,602.31 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent, 

WM.  SOHMER.  75  William  St. 

New  Yark  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses  . $  30,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 


Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate. 

All  other  Liabilities  . 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


18,646.29 

8,186.78 


Surplus  to  Policyholdera  . $1,303,043.32 


Total  . $1,614,637 .81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remaea  St. 
Braaklym,  N.  T. . 


December  3,  1916. 
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NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  :8ii 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


TUC  VnDI/QUIDC  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

ML  lunixomnc  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1824 

The  YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  Unitea  States 

FRANK  A  DuBOIS.  U.  8.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD.  Underwriting  Manager 

O.  E.  LANE,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee,  A2  Wall  Street 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAROLINA- VIRGIN  I A  DEPARTMENT,  Harry  ft.  Bush,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  CL. 

SOUTHEASTER^  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  A  Hoi>klns,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Gta. 
Louisiana  A  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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I 

FIRE  ASSOCIATION  ph,laSILphia  vfix 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St. 
rganized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Ferpetnal 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

a-  c-  IRWIN.  President  T.  H.  CONDERMAN.  Vice-President  ' 

M.  G.  GARRIGUE8,  Sec.  and  Treas.  «IWWfc» 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas.  lfcsi? 

WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

38-40  CLINTON  STREET  —  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  —  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


HUMBOLDT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE,  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CAPITAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Concord.  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CONCEALMENT  OF  INFORMATION 


AVOIDS  STANDARD  FIRE  POLICY 


Address  of  Frank  Sowers  to  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York  on  Fraud 
and  Misrepresentation 


Frank  Sowers,  of  Richards  &  Affeld, 
New  York  insurance  lawyers,  spoke  to 
tfcc  Insurance  Society  of  New  York, 
Tuesday  on  “Concealment,  Misrepre¬ 
sentation,  Fraud  or  False  Swearing.’’ 
Excerpts  from  Mr.  Sower’s  address  are 
given  as  follows: 

"In  deciding  what  is  a  ‘conscious,’ 
‘designed,’  ‘wilful,’  or  ‘intentional’  with¬ 
holding,  the  courts  tend  to  favor  the 
insured:  so  it  has  been  held  that  a 
general  statement  of  facts,  if  enough 
to  put  the  underwriter  on  guard,  does 
not  require  the  applicant  to  go  into 
details.  In  the  case  of  Bebee  vs.  Hart¬ 
ford  County  Mutual,  25  Conn.  51,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  held 
that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fires 
shortly  before  the  insurance  was  ef¬ 
fected  was  a  material  circumstance  the 
concealment  of  which  would  have 
avoided  the  policy,  but  that  Bebee’s 
general  statement  was  enough  to  put 
the  underwriter  on  his  guard  and  was 
sufficient,  and  the  insured  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  go  into  details,  the  court  say¬ 
ing,  ‘the  insured  is  not  bound  to  force 
his  knowledge  upon  the  insurer.’ 

“If,  however,  the  underwriter  has 
notice  that  the  insured  has  omitted  to 
give  some  information  which  he  deems 
material,  as  the  omission  of  an  answer 
in  the  application,  after  the  policy  has 
been  issued  and  a  loss  has  been  in¬ 
curred,  to  complain  of  the  concealment, 
for  the  reason  that  the  issue  of  the 
policy  before  it  had  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  is  a  waiver  thereof. 

Partial  Information  Sufficient 

“In  a  Kentucky  case,  German-Amer- 
jcan  vs.  Norris,  100  Ky„  29,  containing 
the  provision  of  the  standard  policy,  the 
court  held  that  an  applicant  for  Are  in¬ 
surance  on  property  is  not  bound  to 
disclose  an  attempt  to  burn  the  prop¬ 
erty  unless  asked  about  it.  In  this  case, 
there  was  some  evidence  that  the  un¬ 
derwriter  knew  of  the  facts  when  ac¬ 
cepting  the  insurance.  It  was  held  in 
Louisiana  that  the  omission  to  notify 
the  underwriter  of  a  recent  attempt  to 
burn  a  building  next  to  that  on  which 
the  insurance  was  sought — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  prompted  the  purchase 
of  the  insurance — avoids  the  insurance 
(Walden  vs.  Louisiana  Ins.  Co.,  12 
La.  134). 

“The  distinction  between  a  conceal¬ 
ment  and  a  misrepresentation  is  that 
the  former  arises  out  of  a  silence  where 
there  is  a  duty  to  speak,  and  the  latter 
is  an  incorrect  speech ;  concealment 
must  be  conscious,  wilful,  designed  or 
intentional;  whereas  misrepresentation 
occurring  either  purposely  or  through 
negligence,  mistake,  inadvertance,  or 
oversight,  will  avoid  the  policy,  the 
courts  holding  that  in  either  case  the 
injury  to  the  underwriter  is  the  same. 

Misrepresentations  and  Warranties 

“The  distinction  between  a  represen¬ 
tation  and  a  warranty  is  that  the  war¬ 
ranty  is  a  part  of  the  contract  and 
must  be  strictly  complied  with;  where¬ 
as  a  representation  is  but  a  statement 
incidental  to  the  contract,  precedes  it, 
is  the  inducement  for  it  and  need  be 
only  substantially  true.  However,  by 
lines  45  and  46  of  the  standard  policy, 
the  contents  of  those  documents,  al¬ 
though  they  be  endorsed  upon,  or  an¬ 
nexed  to,  the  policy,  are  made  warran¬ 
ties  and  with  respect  to  them,  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  said:  ‘We  think  it 
well  settled  in  this  State  that  where, 
by  the  terms  of  a  contract  of  insur¬ 
ance,  the  application  is  made  a  part  of 
the  policy,  answers  made  to  specific 
questions  in  the  application  are  deemed 
warranties  and,  if  untrue,  prevent  a  re¬ 
covery  on  the  policy.  In  such  a  case, 


the  statements  contained  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  are  made  material  by  the  con¬ 
tract.’  The  Court  held  that  an  answer 
of  ‘no’  to  a  question  in  the  application 
‘Is  it  encumbered’  and  shown  to  be 
false,  avoided  the  insurance  as  to  the 
real  estate  incumbered,  although  a  re¬ 
covery  was  allowed,  on  the  theory  of 
tl:e  divisibility  of  the  contract,  on  per¬ 
sonal  property  described  in  a  separate 
item  of  the  policy. 

Concealments  Affect  Policy  Endorse¬ 
ments 

“Concealments  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  are  usually  said  to  take  place  at 
cr  before  the  issue  of  the  policy,  but 
they  may  be  made  at  or  before  the 
writing  of  an  endorsement  on  the  pol¬ 
icy,  at  least,  with  respect  to  the  new 
matter  introduced  into  the  contract  by 
the  endorsement.  It  is  probable  that 
the  effect  upon  the  entire  contract  of 
concealments  or  misrepresentations  in 
connection  with  the  procuring  of  en¬ 
dorsements  will  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  endorsement  and  the  relation  of 
the  concealments  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  to  the  whole  insurance. 

“It  is  doubtful  if  one,  procuring  an 
endorsement  which  only  modifies  some 
term  of  the  existing  contract  without 
making  a  new  contract  by  increasing 
the  risk  or  introducing  a  new  party  as 
insured,  would  be  required  to  disclose 
facts  arising  subsequent  to  the  issue 
of  the  policy  relating  to  the  new  mat¬ 
ter  introduced  by  the  endorsement, 
even  though  concealment  of  such  facts 
would  be  fatal  upon  procuring  new  in¬ 
surance. 

Warranties  Made  at  Issue  of  Policy 

“Representations  may  be  affirmative 
or  promissory;  affirmative  if  relating 
to  the  existence  of  a  particular  state  of 
things  at  the  time  the  contract  is  made 
and  becomes  effective,  promissory  if  re¬ 
lating  to  what  is  to  happen  during  the 
life  of  the  contract.  Under  the  rule 
excluding  parole  evidence  to  vary  the 
terms  of  a  written  instrument,  proof 
may  not  be  made  of  an  oral  promissory 
representation,  as  it  is  deemed  to  be 
merged  in  the  written  contract,  but  it 
may  be  shown  if  made  in  bad  faith 
with  the  intent  to  deceive.  If  an  af¬ 
firmative  representation  he  true  when 
made  and  the  contract  entered  into,  a 
change  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the 
contract  will  not  avoid  the  contract, 
unless  the  change  amounts  to  a  breach 
of  some  warranty  contained  in  the 
contract. 

“To  be  material,  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  must  be  in  respect  to  an  ascertain¬ 
able  fact,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  judgment,  probabil¬ 
ity  or  expectation;  if  it  is  vague  or  in¬ 
definite  in  its  nature  and  terms  it  is 
not  a  material  representation.  So,  in 
Maine  it  is  held  in  the  case  of  Denni¬ 
son  vs.  Thomaston  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  20 
Maine  125:  ‘But  opinions,  if  honestly 
entertained,  and  honestly  communi¬ 
cated,  are  not  misrepresentations,  how¬ 
ever  erroneous  they  may  prove  to  be,’ 
in  a  case  where  the  insured,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  written  interrogatory  as 
to  the  distance  from  other  buildings, 
had  said  ‘each  side  of  the  block  are 
small  one-story  wood  sheds  which 
would  not  endanger  the  building  if 
they  should  burn,’  although  the  fire  ac¬ 
tually  did  spread  from  the  sheds  to  the 
building  insured,  but  the  court  inti¬ 
mated  that  its  ruling  would  be  other¬ 
wise  if  the  opinion  were  not  uttered  in 
good  faith. 

“If  contrast  with  the  rule  respecting 
concealments,  particularly  as  illustrated 
i»i  the  Bebee  case,  it  was  held  that  the 
insured  was  chargeable  with  misrepre¬ 
sentation  sufficient  to  avoid  the  insur¬ 
ance  when,  in  respect  to  the  under¬ 
writer’s  direct  interrogatories  respect¬ 
ing  danger  from  incendiarism,  the  in¬ 
sured,  a  manufacturer,  talked  gener¬ 
ally  with  the  agent  about  the  constant 
danger  of  fire  from  discharged  em¬ 
ployes,  but  did  not  mention  a  small 
fire  of  recent  occurrence  which,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  had  been  set  on  his  premises 
by  a  discharged  workman.  And  it  made 
no  difference,  the  Court  held,  that  the 


jury  believed  the  assured’s  statement 
that  when  he  applied  for  insurance  he 
believed  the  danger  from  the  previous 
incendiary  past. 

“An  example  of  material  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  nature  of  the  risk  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Evans  vs.  Colum¬ 
bia  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  40  Misc.  316,  where 
it  was  held  a  good  defense  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  fire  insurance  policy  purport¬ 
ing  to  insure  all  the  plaintiff’s  cotton 
presses  throughout  the  United  States, 
that  the  plantiff  represented  to  the  un¬ 
derwriter  that  it  had  only  150  such 
presses,  whereas  in  fact,  it  had  700 
and  that  only  a  few  of  them  were  in 
couples,  the  court  believing  that  the 
number  of  presses  and  their  proxim¬ 
ity  to  each  other  affected  the  risk  and 
were  material. 

Policy  Voided  By  Fraud 

“Fraud  is  a  more  inclusive  term 
than  the  others.  It  may  arise  out  of  a 
concealment,  or  a  misrepresentation, 
or  false  swearing  it  may  include  all  of 
them,  or  it  may  exist  in  some  other 
form.  It  may  exist  at  any  time,  either 
before  the  issue  of  the  policy,  during 
the  term  thereof,  or  after  the  loss.  It 
has  been  held  that  thp  underwriter 
may  contest  the  valuation  stated  in  a 
policy  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  fraud. 

“As  the  purpose  of  a  fraud  is  to  en¬ 
able  the  insured  to  collect  from  his 
underwriter  a  sum  not  due  at  all,  or 


one  larger  than  is  actually  due,  it  is 
usually  but  not  necessarily  coupled 
with  false  swearing  either  in  proof  of 
less  or  the  examination  under  oath,  or 
both,  as  to  the  assured’s  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  the  fire,  or  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  personal  property  in  his  premis¬ 
es  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  exaggeration 
of  the  value  of  the  salvage,  or  removal 
and  concealment  thereof,  his  interest 
ir.  the  subject  of  insurance  or  incum¬ 
brances  thereon,  or  alterations  in  his 
books  or  otherwise.” 

Theory  of  Divisibility  Applied 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Sow¬ 
er’s  address  were  devoted  to  showing 
that  a  policy  is  not  divisible  in  case  of 
fraud.  He  stated  that,  while  the  courts 
recognize  the  divisibility  of  the  policy 
where  there  is  a  breach  of  warranty  of 
one  item  but  not  all,  they  refuse  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  divisibility  where 
the  insured  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  or 
false  swearing.  He  cited  several  cases 
bearing  on  this  point. 


APPOINTMENTS  AT  CAPITAL 

The  Peoples  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  through 
Metzerott,  Marshall  &  Livingston  at 
Washington,  announces  the  appointment 
of  M.  M.  Parker  &  Co.  and  Brooks  & 
Eaton  as  agents.  These  two  agencies 
are  well  know  in  Washington. 
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Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

i  tint  National  3 ttr 
ittonraucF  (Eo. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 
lines  of  permanence 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 


Situation  Diagnosed  by  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd. 


>  DISCUSS  RULING 

CAN  WRITE  ANYWHERE  IN  STATE 


Will  Make  No  Difference  in  Conditions, 
General  View — National  Board 
Explanation 


Pennsylvania  agents  do  not  think 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  regarding  the 
countersigning  of  policies  (that  agents 
may  write  anywhere  in  the  State),  will 
have  any  effect  on  present  conditions. 

Logue  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said  to  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  this  week: 

“We  do  not  think  it  will  have  any 
effect  at  all  as  his  ruling  does  not 
change  the  situation,  which  has  exist¬ 
ed  for  years.  This  condition  has  al¬ 
ways  existed,  and  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  rule 
any  other  way,  as  an  agent  is  licensed 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  write  in¬ 
surance  in  that  State,  but,  as  you  know, 
each  company  limits  the  territory  of 
its  agents  and  always  has  done  so. 
Therefore,  the  situation  remains  just 
the  same  as  it  has  always  been.” 

J.  J.  Boland’s  Views 

J.  J.  Boland  of  Scranton  said: 

“As  to  what  effect  I  think  the  new 
ruling  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Commissioner  on  the  question  of  writ¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  the  State,  I  cannot 
see  that  this  will  make  any  great 
amount  of  difference  as  this  practice 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  may 
have,  however,  the  ill  effect  of  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  minds  of  some  agents 
the  practice  in  which  they  have  never 
before  indulged.  The  agent  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  not  the  one  to  blame 
if  the  company  permits  him  to  write 
over  the  head  of  the  local  represen¬ 
tative.” 

The  National  Board  explains  the  rul¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  advices  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  department  to  rule 
that  a  policy  issued  by  an  agent  covering 
property  located  anywhere  in  this  State  is  in 
violation  of  the  law,  but  that  it  is  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
law  for  companies  to  have  policies  counter¬ 
signed  in  blank  by  one  or  more  agents  in 
this  State  and  issue  such  policies  from  the 
home  or  departmental  offices  to  cover  risks 
located  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  law  provides  that  no  policy  shall  be 
issued  until  it  has  been  approved  in  writing 
by  an  agent,  resident  of  the  State,  and  duly 
authorized  to  transact  business  therein;  con¬ 
sequently,  so  long  as  an  agent  approves  a 
risk  and  writes  a  policy  in  the  usual  course 
of  business,  there  can  be  no  violation,  no 
matter  where  the  risk  is  located.  The  tax 
law  requires  that  each  city  borough  and  first 
class  township  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  must  receive  one-half  of  the  tax  paid 
on  the  premiums,  and  the  agent  or  the  com¬ 
pany  must  be  careful  in  issuing  a  policy  that 
the  proper  community  is  credited  with  the 
premium.  A  Harrisburg  agent  writing  a  pol¬ 
icy  covering  a  risk  in  Pittsburgh  could  not 
credit  the  premium  to  Harrisburg,  but  either 
he  or  the  company  must  give  Pittsburgh  the 
proper  credit  in  order  that  it  may  receive 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  tax. 


APPOINT  W.  C.  SCH  El  DE  &  CO. 


General  Agents  of  Eagle  Fire  for  Nego¬ 
tiation  of  Re-insurance — Stops 
Direct  Writing 


The  Eagle  Fire  of  Newark  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  arrangements  for  engaging 
in  the  “Treaty  Re-insurance”  business, 
and  has  obtained  or  applied  for  license 
in  all  States  where  re  insurance  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  admitted  companies  only. 
Capital  and  surplus  will  be  increased. 
The  Eagle  has  made  an  alliance  with 
a  group  of  companies  which  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  all  its  business,  each  com¬ 
pany  receiving  a  fixed  share  of  every 
risk. 

The  company  has  withdrawn  defin¬ 
itely  from  all  direct  writing  and  has 
appointed  Wm.  C.  Scheide  &  Co.  its 
general  agents  for  the  United  States 
for  the  negotiation  of  re-insurance,  and 
all  business  will  be  transacted  through 
their  office  in  Hartford.  Under  their 
management  the  business  of  the  Eagle 
will  be  pushed  energetically  but  with 
the  same  regard  for  intelligent  under¬ 
writing  as  has  already  marked  their 
management  of  the  Balkan  National, 
and  other  companies. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


WAR  PLANTS 


Rate  Makers  in  Distant  States  Ask 
How  Risks  are  Written  in 
New  Jersey 


The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  war 
munition  plants  in  New  Jersey  and 
that  the  rating  of  these  properties  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  pioneer  rating, 
in  view  of  the  various  schedules, 
clauses,  et  cetera,  that  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  since  the  war  has  caused  rate  bu¬ 
reau  managers  in  a  dozen  States  to 
write  to  the  New  Jersey  rating  office 
for  information  regarding  the  rating  of 
these  plants. 


SOLE  SURVIVOR 


J.  H.  Wright,  Trenton,  Has  Seen  Death 
Take  Every  Man  in  Business 
When  He  Started 


Joseph  H.  Wright,  of  Trenton,  one 
of  the  leading  agents  of  New  Jersey, 
was  in  New  York  this  week,  calling 
upon  friends  in  the  companies.  It  is 
just  forty-five  years  ago  that  he  quit 
the  freshman  class  at  Princeton  to  go 
into  the  fire  insurance  business,  his 
first  job  being  with  the  Standard  of 
Trenton.  After  a  decade  he  went  into 
business  for  himself.  In  his  agency 
at  that  time — and  still  there — were  the 
Fire  Association,  and  Providence-Wash- 
ington.  The  Phenix  was  also  repre¬ 
sented  and  the  Fidelity-Phenix  is  still 
in  the  office.  He  has  represented  the 
Atlas  since  it  entered  this  country;  and 
the  German-Alliance  since  that  Com¬ 
pany  started. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  every  man  in 
the  Trenton  fire  insurance  business 
when  he  started  has  died. 


ELIMINATES  CLAUSE 

The  Good  Pactice  Club  of  Newark 
has  eliminated  its  preferential  clause, 
i.  e.,  the  clause  which  regulates  ex¬ 
change  of  business  among  each  other. 
The  hold  that  this  club  has  taken  on 
agents  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  at 
the  meeting  last  Friday  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  was  present.  The  lo¬ 
cal  companies  made  no  decision  yet  as 
to  whether  they  will  enter  the  Good 
Practice  Club. 


NEW  EXAMINER 

John  P.  McGinnis  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  examiner  in  the  Western  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  is  a'  young  man 
of  ability. 


DERR  TO  LEAVE  JERSEY  FIELD 

Oliver  Derr,  who  has  been  traveling 
in  New  Jersey  for  the  Hanover,  will 
quit  the  New  Jersey  field,  it  is  report¬ 
ed  and  return  to  Thompson,  Derr  & 
Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


The  first  advertisement  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  was  printed  in 
the  Hartford  “Courant”  in  1810.  It  was 
four  columns  wide. 


F.  E.  NEWELL  DEAD 

Frederick  E.  Newell,  a  prominent 
Boston  broker  died  last  week.  He  was 
a  partner  in  the  agency  of  Blake,  New¬ 
ell  &  Vedeler  and  enjoyed  a  wide  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends.  He  was  fifty-seven 
years  old. 


BOSTON  BOARD  MEETING 

The  Boston  board  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  last  Tuesday  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  F.  A.  Dewick. 
There  was  little  other  than  routine 
business,  the  matter  of  qualification 
for  certain  appraisers  being  adjourned 
to  another  meeting. 


Mutual  insurance  as  a  principle  is 
above  reproach  but  hard  to  live  up  to. 
The  big  question  is  not  what  mutual 
insurance  is  but  what  men  do  with  it; 
and  as  exploited  hy  those  who  use  the 
name  or  plan  miscellaneously  and  un¬ 
wisely  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

There  are  always  those  who,  in  get¬ 
ting  up  a  company  and  making  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  are  ready  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  use  a  name  that  implies  a  guar¬ 
antee;  and  there  are  always  those  who 
want  insurance  and  who  one  way  or 
another  want  a  finger  in  the  insurance 
pie  without  investing  anything.  This 
is  the  mutual  insurance  we  would  par¬ 
ticularly  deal  with  here.  It  is  being 
offered  to  the  public  in  altered,  extend¬ 
ed  or  modified  form  under  such  names 
as  Inter-Insurance,  Reciprocal  Under¬ 
writers,  Insurance  Exchange,  Lloyds, 
etc.  each  name  used  being,  as  it  would 
seem,  a  separate  or  new  attempt  to 
justify  the  absence  of  capital. 

Basis  of  Successful  Insurance 

In  considering  mutual  insurance  as 
variously  undertaken  now  and  in  the 
past,  those  who  represent  successful 
insurance  and  who  seek  to  place  a 
comparison  of  insurance  methods  fair¬ 
ly  before  the  public  are  not  in  any  way 
critical  of  what  mutual  insurance 
stands  for  in  principle.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  successful  insurance  institu¬ 
tions  are  based  on  the  mutual  princi¬ 
ple;  but,  to  make  that  mutual  princi¬ 
ple  carry,  these  successful  insurance 
institutions  adopt  plans  which  recog¬ 
nize  that  efficiency  and  safety  are  at¬ 
tained  by  methods  which  completely 
separate  two  interests: 

(1)  Those  who  need  insurance. 

(2)  Those  who  supply  it. 

This  is  the  way  with  anything  that 
is  worth  while;  and  insurance  may  be 
considered  as  any  article  we  might  buy 
in  a  store.  The  article,  because  vari¬ 
ous  persons  and  interests  combine  in 
its  production  and  use,  is  of  mutual 
benefit.  The  sure  way  to  distribute 
this  benefit  is  to  establish  a  reciprocal 
responsibility  between  those  who  use 
the  article  and  those  who  supply  it.  An 
article  is  of  benefit  to  the  buyer  both 
because  of  what  it  is  and  because  the 
store  caters  to  the  buyer’s  need  and 
keeps  it  ready  for  him;  and  the  article 
ip  of  benefit  to  the  store  because  when 
the  buyer  needs  it  the  store  can  sell  it 
to  him  at  a  profit. 

But  in  mutual  "insurance  the  buyer  is 
also  the  seller  and  therein  lies  that 
abused  plan’s  great  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger,  particularly  where  applied  to  the 
risks  of  business.  Yet  if  it  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  it  is  quite  as  happy  a  plan  as 
growing  your  own  garden  vegetables 
on  your  half-acre  or  in  your  back  yard 
and  depending  on  them;  only  most  of 
us  haven’t  any  half-acre,  many  haven’t 
any  back  yard,  and  many  more  haven’t 
time  to  attend  to  business  and  home, 
and  agriculture  too. 

People  on  a  western  stage  coach 


have  a  mutual  purpose,  which  is  to  get 
somewhere.  The  passengers  pay  fare 
and  that  is  all  that  is  expected  of  them; 
and  the  driver  drives,  without  inter¬ 
ference.  What  is  the  passenger’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  what  the  driver’s  is 
clearly  defined,  which  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Over  the  Cliffs 

In  mutual  insurance,  much  more 
than  in  most  things,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  know  the  roads;  and  in  mutual 
insurance  the  responsibility  being  mu¬ 
tual,  for  inherent  reasons  there  cannot 
be  a  distinct  division  of  responsibility 
as  between  those  who  pay  to  be  carried 
and  those  who  carry  them;  only  one 
driver,  maybe,  but  too  many  who  can 
claim  control,  qualify  for  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  roads,  ana  more  or  less 
take  a  hand  in  the  driving;  one  of  the 
big  reasons  why  the  stage  coaches  of 
mutual  insurance  have  so  many,  many 
times  been  held  up,  wrecked  or  driven 
with  their  big  load  of  bright  expecta¬ 
tions  over  the  cliffs  into  the  valley  of 
tlie  shadow. 

But  no  “ghosts  of  the  gone  before” 
prompt  an  attempt  to  condemn  or  be¬ 
little  any  mutual  insurance  company 
where  the  undertaking  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  concerned  and  where 
no  false  doctrines  have  been  presented- 
to  induce  membership.  Nor  is  it  the 
purpose  to  give  statistics  which  should 
in  themselves  forever  condemn  the 
chances  for  any  mutual  insurance 
where  attempted  for  liability  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  to-day.  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead;  yet  let  the 
living  present  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  mutual  departed.  So,  though 
we  do  not  name  and  list  the  mutual 
failures  which  have  occurred  in  even 
less  difficult  lines  of  insurance  we  show 
up  the  things  that  made  these  failures 
inevitable.  In  this  we  use  the  voice 
of  thousands  of  mutual  survivors  who 
have  now  formed  themselves  in  a  solid 
line  as  buyers  only  of  insurance  and 
who,  with  those  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  sellers  of  it,  would  cry  a  warning 
and  point  out  the  great,  wide  way  to 
the  one  reliable  insurance  market 
place. 

Mutual  Management  Difficulties 

A  mutual  insurance  plan  and  mem¬ 
bership  often  constitute  a  structure  of 
high  purpose  as  well  as  high  hopes, 
but  for  which  foundation  and  earthly 
existence  depend  entirely  on  both  very 
good  luck  and  very  good  management. 

The  very  good  luck  would  be  free¬ 
dom  from  the  kind  of  disaster  that 
would  call  for  the  paying  out  of  a  vast 
sum,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  all  at  once,  and  to  provide  for 
which  stock  casualty  companies  hav6 
a  re-insurance  arrangement  under 
which  seventeen  of  the  biggest  of  them 
agree  to  split  up  any  single  loss  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $25,000. 

As  to  the  very  good  management  nec¬ 
essary  in  mutual  insurance,  the  man- 
continued  on  page  19.) 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


This  is  a  day  of  twelve  Cylinders. 

Don’t  run  along  with  a  four  cylinder 
company  if  you  want  to  get 
to  the  front 


Casualty 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARD  DIGESTS 


IMPORTANT  DECISIONS  REVIEWED 


Injury  While  Going  to  Work — Effect  on 
Employer’s  Defenses — Cost  of 
Proceedings 


While  in  most  of  the  States  which 
have  passed  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Acts  the  act  makes  some  provision  for 
a  court  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
board,  their  provisions  in  this  respect 
are  very  dissimilar,  and  in  a  few 
States  no  express  provision  is  made  for 
a  court  review  of  the  action  of  the 
board. 

Power  to  Review  Questions  of  Law 

The  Illinois  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1913  (Laws  1913,  p.  349) 
Sec.  19,  cl.  (f),  provides  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  shall  have  power  to  re¬ 
view  questions  of  law  involved  in  any 
decision  of  the  industrial  board  by  cer¬ 
tiorari  or  mandamus,  or  by  any  other 
method  permissible  under  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  court  and  laws  of  the 
State.  It  is  held  that  such  provision 
is  violative  of  Illinois  Constitution,  Art. 
6,  Sec.  2,  limiting  the  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  cases  re¬ 
lating  to  the  revenue,  and  in  mandamus 
and  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  The 
Legislature,  it  is  held,  has  no  power,  by 
the  passage  of  a  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  to  deprive  parties  subject 
thereto  of  the  right  to  a  court  review 
of  the  action  of  an  industrial  board  to 
the  extent  of  determining  whether  the 
board  has  acted  illegally  or  without 
jurisdiction.  The  act  having  provided 
no  valid  remedy  for  review  of  decisions 
of  an  industrial  board  thereunder,  the 
question  whether  such  board  acted  il¬ 
legally  or  without  jurisdiction  may  be 
reviewed  on  a  common  law  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari,  to  be  sued  out  of  the  circuit 
court.  Courter  vs.  Simpson  Const.  Co., 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  106;  N.  E„  350. 

Injury  While  Going  to  Work 

The  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  holds  that  an  injury  incurred 
by  a  workman  in  the  course  of  his 
travel  to  his  place  of  work,  and  not  on 
the  premises  of  his  employer,  does  not 
give  right  to  participation  in  the  Work¬ 
man’s  Compensation  Fund,  unless  the 
place  of  injury  was  brought  within  the 
scope  of  employment  by  an  express  or 
implied  requirement  in  the  contract  of 
employment  of  its  use  by  the  servant 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  his 
work.  De  Constantin  vs.  Public  Service 
Commission,  83  S.  E.,  88. 

Effect  of  Compensation  Act  on  Employ¬ 
er's  Defenses 

In  an  action  at  common  law  by  an 
employe  against  his  employer,  who  was 
not  a  subscriber  to  the  Employes’  In¬ 
surance  Association  established  by 
Massachusetts  St.  1911,  c.  751,  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  contributory  negligence,  as¬ 
sumption  of  risk,  and  negligence  of  a 
fellow  servant  are  not  available  to  the 
defendant.  Dooley  vs.  Sullivan,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court,  106  N.  E.,  604. 

Cost  of  Proceedings  on  Appeal 

In  a  case  where  it  was  not  certain 
under  the  terms  of  the  Massachusetts 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  whether 
an  injured/  employe  was  entitled  to  an 
additional  allowance  for  an  injury  to 
one  hand  and  to  the  fingers  of  another, 
it  was  held  that  the  insurer,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  decrees  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  Accident  Board,  was  not  liable  for 
the  whole  cost  of  the  proceedings,  in 
accordance  with  St.  1911,  c.  751,  part  3, 
Sec.  14,  requiring  such  imposition  of 
costs  when  an  appeal  is  prosecuted 
without  reasonable  ground.  In  re  Me- 
ley,  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  106 
N.  E.,  559. 

‘‘Incapable  of  Use”  Defined 

Where  the  only  question  raised  upon 
an  insurer’s  appeal  was  whether  the 
workman  was  entitled  to  any  and  what 
additional  compensation  for  injuries  to 
his  hand  under  Massachusetts  Work¬ 


men's  Compensation  Act,  1911,  c.  751, 
part  2,  Sec.  11,  as  amended  by  St.  1913, 
c.  445,  providing  that  the  additional 
amounts  to  be  paid  “in  case  of  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  foot,  thumb,  finger,  or  toe,” 
shall  also  be  paid  “in  case  the  injury 
is  such  that  the  hand,  foot,  thumb,  fin¬ 
ger,  or  toe  is  not  lost  but  is  so  injured 
as  to  be  incapable  of  use,”  the  insurer 
contended  that  the  words  “incapable  of 
use”  require  a  total  incapacity  for  use. 
The  hand  was  cut  across  and  most  of 
the  flexor  tendons  were  severed.  Those 
in  the  thumb  were  cut.  A  physician 
testified  that  the  hand  was  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled.  The  industrial  accident 
board,  it  was  held,  was  not  required 
to  accept  as  decisive  the  testimony  of 
the  physician  called  by  the  insurer. 
Even  that  testimony  went  little  far¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  some  things 
might  be  carried  on  the  thumb  as  a 
hook,  and  that  a  steel  splint  might  be 
used  which  would  not  hurt  the  hand, 
and  that  this  would  be  much  better 
than  amputation.  But  the  court  found 
no  evidence  that  even  with  such  an  ap- 
liance  there  would  be  any  real  ability 
to  use  the  hand.  Certainly  it  could  be 
found  that  the  normal  use  of  the  hand 
was  wholly  gone,  and  so  that  the  hand 
was  “so  injured  as  to  be  incapable  of 
use.”  The  incapacity  of  use,  it  was 
held,  need  not  be  tantamount  to  an 
actual  severance  of  the  hand;  it  is 
enough  that  the  normal  use  of  the  hand 
has  been  taken  entirely  away. 

Still  further  additional  compensation 
was  allowed  on  the  finding  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  finger  of  the  workman’s  left  hand 
was  so  injured  as  to  be  incapable  of 
use.  The  insurer  contended  that  the 
hands  are  not  to  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  that  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  given  for  the  incapacity 
to  use  one  finger  of  the  other  hand. 
It  was  held  that,  while  this  argument 
had  some  plausibility,  the  plain  words 
of  the  statute  were  against  it.  In  re 
Meley,  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court, 
106  N.  E„  559. 

Construction  of  Ohio  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act — Interstate  Employes 

The  Ohio  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  of  1913,  Section  51,  provides  that 
the  act  shall  apply  to  employers  and 
their  employes  engaged  in  intrastate 
and  also  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  for  whom  a  rule  of  liability  or 
method  of  compensation  has  been  or 
may  be  established  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  only  to  the  extent 
that  their  mutual  connection  with  the 
intrastate  work  may  and  shall  be  clear¬ 
ly  separable  anidJ  distinguishable  from 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  then  only  when  such  employer  and 
any  of  his  workmen,  working  only  with¬ 
in  the  State  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Liability  Board  of  Awards  and  so 
far  as  not  forbidden  by  any  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  voluntarily  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  It  is  held  that  the  act  does 
not  apply  to  employers  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  engaged  exclusively  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  that  does  apply  to 
those  engaged  in  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  commerce  where  their  mu¬ 
tual  connection  with  intrastate  work  is 
separable  from  interstate  and;  foreign 
commerce  when,  and  only  when,  they 
elect  to  be  governed  by  the  act.— Con- 
nole  vs.  Norfolk  &  W.  Ry.  Co.,  216 
Fed.,  823. 

Wife  as  Dependent — “With  Whom  She 
Lives” 

The  Massachusetts  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  1911,  pt.  2,  Sec.  7a  (be¬ 
fore  its  amendment  by  St.  1914,  c.  708, 
Sec.  7),  provided  that  a  wife  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  for  support  upon  her  deceased 
husband  with  whom  she  lives  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  is  held  that  the 
term  “with  whom  she  lives”  meant 
living  together  as  husband!  and  wife  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  those  words, 
or  actually  cohabiting  under  conditions 
which  would  be  regarded  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  family  relation;  and  the  presump- 


HARTFORD  LECTURES 


W.  G.  Cowles,  J.  E.  Rhodes,  C.  H.  Hol¬ 
land,  David  Van  Schaack  and 
E.  S.  Berry  the  Speakers 


The  subjects  and  the  speakers  for 
the  lectures  in  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Institute’s  casualty  course,  for  which 
the  dates  have  already  been  assigned 
are  as  follows: 

“Industrial  Accidents  and  Accident 
Prevention,”  David  Van  Schaack,  di¬ 
rector,  bureau  of  inspection  and  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  Aetna  Life;  “The 
Compensation  Systems  of  Europe,” 
speaker  not  yet  secured,  but  hope  to 
have  C.  H.  Holland,  New  York,  general 
manager  Royal  Indemnity  Company; 
“The  Insurance  of  the  Compensation 
Obligation,”  W.  G.  Cowles,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  the  Travelers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RATING  BOARD 


Provides  for  Stamping  Office — No  Ex¬ 
perience  Rating — Governing  Com¬ 
mittee — Payroll  Audits 


The  governing  committee  of  the  new 
Compensation,  Inspection  Rating  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Pennsylvania,  officially  organ¬ 
ized  this  week,  consists  of  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department,  permanent;  State  In¬ 
surance  Fund,  permanent;  Employers’ 
Liability,  one  year;  Fidelity  &  Casu¬ 
alty,  two  years;  Maryland  Casualty, 
three  years;  American  Mutual  Liabil¬ 
ity,  one  year;  and  Pennsylvania  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  two  years. 

The  bureau  is  to  become  a  stamping 
office  for  all  Pennsylvania  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  business,  as  it 
requires  that  it  must  be  furnished  with 
three  copies  of  each  daily  report, 
which,  after  approval  as  to  rate  and 
rule  and  so  stamped,  one  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company,  one  to  the 
agent  and  one  will  be  filed  with  the 
bureau.  The  constitution  also  pro- 


tion  of  dependency  did  not  apply  to  a 
woman  who,  at  the  time  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  injury  and  death,  was  actually 
living  apart  from  him  for  justifiable 
cause  apd!  receiving  a  weekly  sum  or¬ 
dered  to  be  paid  by  him  for  her  sup¬ 
port.  Since  the  death  in  this  case  oc¬ 
curred  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of 
1914,  has  amended  clause  (a)  by  fur¬ 
ther  providing  that  if,  at  the  time  of 
the  husband’s  death,  the  Industrial  Ac¬ 
cident  Board  shall  find  the  wife  was 
living  apart  for  justifiable  cause  or  be¬ 
cause  he  had  deserted  her,  she  is  con¬ 
clusively  presumed  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  her  husband.  •  In  re  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court, 
106  N.  E.,  558. 


vides  that  when  it  is  deemed  expedient 
the  bureau,  through  its  governing  com¬ 
mittee,  may  take  over  the  work  of  au¬ 
diting  all  payrolls  throughout  *  the 
State. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
plan  under  which  the  rating  system  in 
the  State  is  to  be  administered  through 
the  bureau,  is  that  there  will  be  no 
“experience  rating”  allowed. 


E.  H.  MANNING  RESIGNS 


Former  Surety  Department  Manager 
of  America  Indemnity  to  Open 
a  Coast  Office 


Edward  H.  Manning  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  fidelity  and  surety  de¬ 
partments  of  the  American  Indemnity 
Company  of  Galveston.  He  purposes 
to  establish  himself  in  California  as  a 
legal  adviser  for  a  number  of  casualty 
and  surety  companies,  looking  after  the 
surety  and  casualty  claims  and  litiga¬ 
tion.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  solicitation  of  business.  His  office 
will  be  located  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  times  past  Mr.  Manning  was  in 
charge  of  the  judicial  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  with  the  U.  S.  F.  &  G., 


100  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 


Georgia  Casualty’s  Business — Sixty- 

five  General  Agents  at  Recent 
Convention  in  Macon 


At  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
Georgia  Casualty  general  agents  sixty- 
five,  from  twenty-seven  States,  were 
present.  Business  produced  by  the 
agents  for  the  current  year  amounts  to 
more  than  $1,000,(100  and  represents  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent, 
over  1914  business. 

The  meeting  of  general  agents  was 
enthusiastic.  Papers  were  read  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  some  by  officers  of  the 
company.  The  Georgia  Casualty  Co. 
operates  in  twenty-seven  States,  and  is 
not  affiliated  with  bureaus  or  confer¬ 
ence  companies. 


APPOINTS  H.  M.  PERKINS 

H.  M.  Perkins  has  resigned  as  claim 
manager  of  the  New  England-Equita¬ 
ble  for  metropolitan  district  of  New 
York,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
claim  department  of  the  American  In¬ 
demnity  Company,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land-Equitable  for  five  years,  starting 
in  the  home  office  in  Boston  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator.  He  has  a  good  reputation 
for  ability  and  energy  and  is  a  brother 
of  C.  R.  Perkins  of  the  North  British 
and  Mercantile. 
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Insures  Needle  Industries 

The  Industrial  Mutual  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Association  of  New  York,  had 
an  expense  ratio  of  48.24  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  its  first  year.  In  discussing 
this  the  Insurance  Department  says: 

“Its  expense  ratio  has  been  high — 
48.24  per  cent.  This  greatly  exceeds 
tbe  limitation  prescribed  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance  for  mutual  com¬ 
panies,  namely  23  1-3  per  cent.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  this  in¬ 
cludes  what  may  be  termed  extraord¬ 
inary  expenses  incident  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Company  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  business,  such  as  furniture  and 
fixtures,  printing  and  stationery  and 
organization  expenses.  The  high  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  is  also  further  largely  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  insures  a  large  number  of  em¬ 
ployers  at  an  extremely  low  premium 
rate,  its  operations  being  confined  to 

the  so-called  ‘needle’  industries.” 

*  *  * 

Parson’s  &  Co.’s  Contract. 

The  contract  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  gen¬ 
eral  agents  for  the  Utilities  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  New  York  City,  pays  them 
15  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  with  a 
minimum  of  $30,900  per  annum.  They 
pay  their  own  office  expenses,  but  the 
Company  pays  legal  expenses. 

*  *  * 

From  Stock  to  Mutuals 

The  deflection  of  R.  M.  Furgeson 
from  the  stock  to  the  mutual  compa¬ 
nies  is  causing  some  comment  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Street.  Mr.  Furgeson  had  been 
associated  in  more  or  less  important 
positions  with  the  stock  companies  for 
the  past  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  the 
liability  underwriter  for  the  London  & 

Lancashire’s  adjunct  company. 

•  *  • 

Flynn  Attracting  Attention 

The  attack  on  the  present  liability 
loss  reserve  law  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  com¬ 
panies  to  confer  with  the  commission¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  of  its  revision  has 
brought  into  the  limelight  Actuary 
Benedict  D.  Flynn,  of  the  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Mr.  Flynn  at  the 
hearing  called  by  the  commissioners 
submitted  a  tentative  plan  upon  which 
a  model  loss  reserve  law  could  be  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  opinion  appears  to 
prevail  that  the  basis  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  at  least 
by  the  companies’  committee. 

•  •  • 

The  Imperial  Appointment 

The  shifting  of  the  local  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  office  of  William  Sohmer 
to  the  office  of  William  H.  Kenzel  Co. 
has  aroused  the  usual  flood  of  rumors 
of  other  prospective  changes  in  fire 
companies’  representation.  The  Impe¬ 
rial,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Phoenix 
of  London,  has  been  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  as  about  to  make  a  change  so 
that  the  actual  transfer  created  little 
surprise,  but  started  the  gossip  as  re¬ 
gards  others. 

*  *  * 

The  Curry  Agency 

The  terms  of  the  merger  between  the 
Southern  Surety  Company  with  the 
Southwestern  Surety  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  has  caused  some  speculation  as 
to  its  probable  effect  on  the  John  F. 
Curry  Agency,  of  the  Southwestern 
Surety.  The  Curry  Agency  has  made 
the  Southwestern  quite  popular  in  this 
territory  despite  the  fact  that  the  home 
office  of  the  Company  was  far  away, 


and  since  the  news  of  the  merger  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Southern  interests  will 
dominate  the  consolidated  company, 
there  is  some  uneasiness  less  the  good 
work  accomplished  may  be  brought  to 
naught  by  disturbing  an  efficient  and 
well  managed  agency  establishment. 

*  *  * 

Transferring  From  One  Zone  to  Another 

Brokers  thus  far  are  having  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  handling  their  general  liabil¬ 
ity  lines  since  the  system  of  rating  was 
transferred  back  to  the  zone  basis  of 
rates.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  over  the  probable  future 
operations,  under  the  rules  of  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Exchange,  of  transferring  a  risk 
from  one  zone  to  another.  Some  bro¬ 
kers  feel  that  their  competitors  might 
be  more  influential  in  bringing  about 
such  transfer  and  thereby  lose  them 
the  risk,  and,  incidentally,  jeopardize 
their  control  on  the  assured’s  fire  lines. 

*  •  * 

Stock  Move  a  Good  One 

The  refinancing  plans  of  the  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  America  attracted  not 
a  little  attention,  and  the  proposition 
to  create  a  surplus  at  least  equal  in 
size  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  favorably  commented  upon. 

•  •  • 

Taylor  Quickly  Made  Friends 

George  Taylor,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  London  &  Lancashire,  who  has 
been  away  from  his  office  for  several 
weeks  on  account  of  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  has  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  to  return  to  his  work.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  been  long  in  this  country,  but 
he  has  already  acquired  a  large  number 
of  friends  and  brokers  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  him  have  been  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  despite  his  English 
accent. 

*  *  * 

The  High  Surety  Commissions 

The  sudden  upward  rush  in  broker¬ 
age  commission  on  fidelity  and  surety 
business  is  causing  some  speculation 
as  to  its  real  cause  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  go  before  checked.  Prior 
to  a  fortnight  ago  the  rate  of  commis¬ 
sion  was  held  down  to  15  per  cent,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  favored  few,  but  now  30  per 
cent,  is  being  shouted  from  the  house¬ 
tops  with  indications  that  the  compa¬ 
nies  may  raise  their  bids  even  higher 
to  secure  the  business.  Brokers  are 
wondering  does  this  mean  there  is 
some  choice  volume  of  business  about 
to  develop,  or  are  the  companies  sim¬ 
ply  evening  up  some  individual  griev¬ 
ance?  That  the  higher  commissions 
have  been  established  to  afford  brokers 
a  better  means  of  living,  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  for  one  moment  as  the  real  cause. 
There  is  a  story  in  circulation  that  one 
company  which  recently  joined  the 
Surety  Association  of  America  did  so 
only  on  condition  that  the  rate  of  bro¬ 
kerage  commission  should  be  put  upon 
a  basis  of  absolute  equality  for  all. 
This  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
withdrawing  the  special  privileges,  and 
the  association,  therefore,  suspended 
the  commission  rule  allowing  members 
to  pay  whatever  they  saw  fit.  Some  of 
the  larger  companies  immediately 
rushed  in  and  offered  30  per  cent.  Their 
object  may  be  two-fold,  one  being  to 
deflect  their  way  certain  large  bonds 
about  to  be  placed,  and  the  other  be¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  company  which 
brought  about  the  change  in  the  com¬ 
mission  rule  from  reaping  any  benefit 
therefrom.  Brokers  do  not  view  with 
favor  a  commission  rate  war,  as  it  gen¬ 
erally  brings  about  departmental  inter¬ 
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ference  with  the  result  that  commis¬ 
sions  are  more  restricted  than  ever. 
The  present  situation  is  not  expected 
to  last,  as  the  association  only  took 
down  the  bars  on  the  first  year’s  pre¬ 
mium.  However,  brokers  having  war 
contract  bonds  to  place  can  now  se¬ 
cure  a  small  fortune.  Thirty  per  cent, 
on  an  important  war  contract  bond 
with  all  the  resulting  sub-contractors 
bonds  would  amount  to  a  considerable 
figure. 

*  *  * 

Glad  to  See  Bliss  Back 

Russel  A.  Bliss,  who  recently  became 
associated  with  the  Armstrong  Agency 
in  charge  of  its  underwriting  of  auto¬ 
mobile  fire  lines  for  the  Norwich 
Union,  is  realizing  that  he  has  many 
friends  among  the  brokers  of  this  city 
who  are  glad  to  see  him  back  in  a  line 
of  business  with  which  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar.  Mr.  Bliss  before  bis  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  burglary  department  of 
the  General  Accident,  was  with  the 
agency  firm  of  Sewal  &  Alden,  which 
was  even  then  an  important  factor  in 
automobile  insurance. 

*  *  * 

J.  S.  Mossgrove,  manager  of  the 
American  Surety  Co.  in  Columbus,  O., 
says  he  has  had  his  name  printed  in 
an  insurance  paper  only  twice  in  thir¬ 
teen  years.  The  first  time  announced 
his  appointment  as  the  Company’s  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Columbus,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  in  connection  with  some  more 
minor  happening.  This  brings  up  an 
interesting  point  that  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  newspaper  men,  and  that  is 
the  manner  in  which  some  men’s  names 
constantly  appear  in  print,  while  others 
of  equal  prominence,  are  never  or  only 
occasionaly  printed.  In  life  insurance, 
for  instance,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for 
a  paper  to  go  to  press  without  the 
name  of  E.  A.  Woods,  of  Pittsburgh, 
used  in  some  connection  or  other.  The 
reason  is  that  Mr.  Woods  has  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  knack  of  doing  interest¬ 
ing  things  in  an  original  manner,  and 
his  ideas  are  welcomed  by  thousands. 
In  surety  insurance  the  name  most 
seen  is  that  of  William  B.  Joyce;  in 
casualty  insurance,  Edson  S.  Lott;  in 
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fire  insurance,  probably  Henry  Evans, 
or  E.  G.  Richards,  or  E.  G.  Snow,  or 
H.  W.  Eaton.  The  situation  is  the  same 
in  the  daily  papers.  Certain  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  artists,  are  con¬ 
stantly  interviewed;  others,  never  ap¬ 
pear  in  print.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  certain  men  have  a  picturesque, 
colorful  personality,  which  makes  what 
they  do  and  say  stand  out  more  than 
their  fellows.  Mr.  Mossgrove,  by  the 
way,  can  now  say  that  his  name  has 
been  printed  three  times. 


NEW  YORK  AGENT  OF  WORLD 
CASUALTY 

Edward  Gambel,  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
World  Casualty  Company,  of  Chicago, 
for  monthly  accident  and  health  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Gambel’s  territory  includes 
the  whole  of  New  York  State. 


M.  L.  Armstrong  is  manager  of  the 
new  branch  office  of  the  Hooper- 
Holmes  Bureau. 


December  3,  1915. 
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CLAIM  DIFFICULTIES 


Described  By  William  C.  Archer, 
Deputy  Industrial  Commissioner 
of  New  York  State 


William  C.  Archer,  Deputy  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
enumerates  the  following  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties  of  the  Commission  in 
handling  claims: 

Many  non-English  speaking  claim¬ 
ants  are  entirely  at  sea  and  finding  too 
little  sympathy  are  forced  to  beat  about 
here  and  there  in  order  to  get  their 
claims  in  the  proper  channels.  The 
Commission  has  been  forced  through 
necessity  to  establish  in  New  York 
City  an  information  bureau  which  for 
a  while  was  visited  by  fully  five  hund¬ 
red  persons  a  day,  some  of  them  com¬ 
ing  on  successive  days  to  follow  up 
their  claims.  Many  such  are  afraid  to 
sign  any  papers  whatever.  It  would 
seem  that  this  new  situation  should  re¬ 
quire  an  effort  on  the  part  of  employ¬ 
ers  to  educate  such  claimants  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  Compensation 
Law. 

Average  wages  under  the  law  is  a 
prolific  source  of  disputes,  and  yet,  the 
statute  lays  down  very  clearly  the  rule 
of  computation  which  is  based  upon 
average  weekly  wages  which  are  found 
by  taking  the  average  daily  wages, 
multiplying  by  300  and  dividing  by  52. 
This  gives  the  average  weekly  wage, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  the  compensation 
wage,  limited  to  $15  a  week  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum  except  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  arm, 
foot,  leg  or  eye,  when  the  limit  is  $20. 
To  find  the  daily  average  wages  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  has  worked  substantially  the 
whole  of  the  year,  his  aggregate  earn¬ 
ings  are  divided  by  the  number  of  days 
actually  employed.  If  the  employe  shall 
not  have  worked  substantially  the 
whole  of  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  a  fellow-workman's  wage  record 
who  is  engaged  in  the  same  or  most 
similar  employment  shall  be  taken  as 
the  rule.  If  neither  of  these  can  be 
made  to  apply,  then  the  question  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult  and  the  law  allows 
the  previous  earnings  of  an  injured  em¬ 
ploye  or  other  employes  of  the  same  or 
most  similar  class,  working  in  the  same 
or  most  similar  employment  in  the 
same  or  neighboring  locality,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  annual  earning  capacity  of  the 
injured  employe,  one-fifty-second  part 
of  which  shall  represent  the  average 
weekly  earnings. 

Another  ordinary  difficulty  is  the  de- 
ttrmination  of  duration  of  disability. 
This  can  best  be  determined  by  an 
impartial,  honest,  first-class  physician. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  Commission 
that  this  kind  of  testimony  is  highly 
useful  and  most  dependable.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  conclude  that  in  all  instan¬ 
ces  a  workman  who  has  been  discharg¬ 
ed  by  his  physician  is  ready  to  resume 
his  employment.  There  are  few  inju¬ 
ries  or  sicknesses  which  do  not  require 
a  period  of  recuperation  or  convales¬ 
cence.  An  amputated  finger  may  be 
healed,  i.  e.,  it  no  longer  is  an  open 
or  suppurating  wound  and  yet  it  may 
be  so  tender  as  to  prevent  employment. 
This  dispute  as  to  the  duration  of  dis¬ 
ability  is  the  most  troublesome  phase 
in  determining  the  exact  compensation 
an  employe  is  entitled  to  under  the  law. 
If  either  the  employer  or  insurance  car¬ 
rier  on  the  one  hand  or  employe  on  the 
other  seeks  to  take  advantage  of 
the  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter,  then 
the  case  becomes  an  open  contention 
to  be  settled  by  the  Commission  only 
after  a  hearing. 


BURDSALL’S  STRIKING  IDEA 


Philadelphia  Man  Works  Out  Schedule 
Showing  What  Might  Happen  Fol¬ 
lowing  Employe’s  Death 


under  workmen’s  compensation  laws  it 
is  often  helpful  for  an  agent  or  solici¬ 
tor  to  work  out  imaginary  cases.  F.  B. 
Burdsall,  resident  manager  of  the  cas¬ 
ualty  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  &  Surety  Co.  in  Philadelphia, 
has  prepared  such  a  schedule  showing 
bow  payments  might  work  out  in  an 
extreme  case  following  the  death  of  an 
employe  under  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
it  follows: 

Benefits  under  compensation  law  for 
widow  with  five  children — first  just 
born,  others  1  year,  2  years,  3  years, 
and  4  years  old  respectively. 

For  death,  widow  with  four  or  more 
children,  60  per  cent,  of  wages,  based 
on  minimum  of  $10  and  maximum  of 
$20  per  week;  payable  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  weeks. 

60  per  cent,  of  $20 — $12  per 

week  for  300  weeks .  $3,600 

•‘Compensation  of  each  child 
•  shall  continue  after  said 
period  of  300  weeks  until 
such  child  shall  reach  the  age 
of  sixteen.”  15  per  cent,  if 
one  child,  with  10  per  cent, 
additional  for  each  child, 
maximum  of  50  per  cent. 

Child  just  born,  16  years 
or  832  weeks  less  300 
weeks,  532  weeks  and 
15  per  cent,  of  $20  or  $3 

per  week  . $1,596 

Child  I  year  old,  15  years 
or  780  weeks  less  300 
weeks,  480  weeks  and 
10  per  cent,  of  $20  or  $2 

per  week  .  960 

Child  2  years  old,  14  years 
or  728  weeks  less  300 
weeks,  428  weeks  and 
10  per  cent,  of  $20  or  $2 

per  week  .  856 

Child  3  years  old,  13  years 
or  676  weeks  less  300 
weeks,  376  weeks  and 
10  per  cent,  of  $20  or  $2 

per  week  .  752 

Child  4  years  old,  12  years 
or  624  weeks  less  300 
weeks,  324  weeks  and  5 
per  cent,  of  $20  or  $1 
per  week  .  324 

Total  50  per  cent .  4,488 

Probable  maximum  payment 
through  extreme  contingency 

under  compensation  law .  $8,088 

Continuing  Mr.  Burdsall  says: 

‘‘This  amount  would  be  exceeded  had 
the  infant  just  born  been  twins  or  had 
n  very  recent  birth  not  transpired  and 
posthumous  triplets  arrived  a  little 
l&ter  - .  Heaven  help  us!” 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  made  public  its  annual 
report.  Several  of  its  committees  rec¬ 
ommended  unemployment  insurance  as 
the  only  means  of  guarding  the  work¬ 
ers  against  fluctuations  in  industry. 


In  order  to  convey  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  potentialities  for  loss 


Mutual  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 
agement  generally  has  too  much  power 
or  not  enough.  It  has  too  much  power 
if  it  can  make  or  influence  rates  of 
assessment  (inducement)  when  the 
pay  for  its  services  is  a  percentage  of 
the  assessment  income.  It  has  not 
enough  power  if  the  members,  controll¬ 
ing  the  management,  can  make  or  in¬ 
fluence  rates  of  assessments  which 
they  themselves  have  to  pay  as  insur¬ 
ers,  or  if  they  are  allowed  to  unduly 
limit  their  individual  or  collective  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  members. 

The  mutual  company,  making  its 
start,  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  a  big 
salary  to  their  insurance  manager,  so 
it  is  generally  only  too  true  that  they 
either  get  one  at  a  small  salary  who 
is  not  competent,  or  one  who,  being 
competent,  they  cannot  get  at  any  sal¬ 
ary  their  small  affairs  will  allow  them 
to  consider  but  who  is  willing  to  take 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 


W.  E.  SMALL 


President 


A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Writes  the  Following  Forms  of  Casualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 

EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass't  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Etc. 
C.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1  OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  18  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 
HEAD  OFFICE  p  j  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
S5  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boaton 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


a  percentage  of  the  premium  income. 
Under  this  plan  the  manager  has  too 
much  power  because  the  wrong  kind 
ot  power;  and  of  the  two  great  evils, 
too  little  knowledge  or  too  much  power, 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  has  been  enti¬ 
tled  to  greater  notice  in  the  writing  of 
mutual  insurance  obituaries. 

In  stock  insurance  the  foundation, 
financial  safety,  comes  first.  It  is  ce¬ 
mented  with  a  concrete  of  capital  and 
experience.  The  question  of  manage¬ 
ment  comes  after.  And  because  the 
question  of  management  comes  after, 
the  stock  company  is  in  position  to 
have  that  management  the  best. 

In  the  management  of  mutual  or  sim¬ 
ilar  companies  the  average  manager’s 
handicap  of  no  capital — to  which  are 
added  ordinary  human  limitations — 
strikes  at  the  foundation  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  falls.  And  in  the  case  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  mutual  company  collapses 
it  has  been  the  policyholder  (the  sub¬ 
scribing  member)  who  has  gone  through 
the  purgatory  and  punishment  when 
there  came  the  days  that  dragged  along 
through  doubt  unto  failure. 

Yet  hope  springs  eternal,  and  mutual 
insurance  is  now  claiming  notice  as  fit 
to  be  heard  from  again  in  relation  to 
employers’  liability  and  workmen’s 
compensation.  The  employer  who  en¬ 
tertains  it  is  as  great  an  optimist  as 


the  man  who,  without  security,  goes  on 
his;  friend’s  bond  in  the  course  of  busi¬ 
ness  (as  in  the  old  days),  or  the  man 
who,  being  very  good  himself,  doesn’t 
believe  in  the  police  or  man-made  laws 
lor  business  conduct,  on  the  ground 
that  neither  would  be  necessary  if 
everybody  lived  up  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments. 

To  the  best  of  men,  mutual  insurance 
when  analyzed  as  a  plan  is  a  seductive 
idea  always.  It  has  the  brotherhood  of 
man  in  it,  and  other  virtues;  but  in 
the  ways  of  business,  money  is  the 
great  measure;  a  guarantee  in  fact  is 
better  than  the  Golden  Rule  in  theory; 
and  stock  insurance  is  the  man-made 
law  that  keeps  co-operation  down  to 
earth  and  out  of  trouble. 

Many  Mutuals 

One  reason  why  so  many  mutual 
companies  get  a  start  is  that  it  costs 
so  little  to  organize  a  mutual  company. 
Another  reason  is  the  popular  appeal  in 
the  slogan,  “Get  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
surance  profits.”  Nevertheless  It  is  one 
of  life’s  mysteries  why  those  needing 
insurance  do  not  look,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  for  insurance;  why  they  don’t 
get  rid  of  risk  instead  of  assuming  risk 
as  they  do  in  subscribing  to  a  mutual 
company. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 

are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 

upon£request. 

FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 

We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


A  Progressive 


SURETY  and  CASUALTY 


Company 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  Cky 


“Two  of  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  France” 

GENERAL  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED  1819 


URBAINE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PARIS,  FRANCE 

ESTABLISHED  1838 

Agencies  Desired  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


FRED.  S.  JAMES 


E.  E.  WAKEFIELD 
A&s't  Manager 


FRED.  S.  JAMES  &  CO 

United  States  Managers 
No.  123  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GEO.  W.  BLOSSOM 


C.  B.  G.  GA1LLARD 
Agency  Supt. 
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Brokers  Broadening  Coverage  to  In¬ 
clude  Property  of  Guests,  Servants 
and  Family  Members 


WHERE  IT  ALL  WILL  LEAD 


Right  of  Guests’  or  Servants’  Recovery 
Beyond  Question — How  Co- 
Insurance  Works 


It  is  a  growing  fashion  among  many 
agents  and  brokers  to  include  in  their 
household  furniture  forms  the  follow¬ 
ing — or  similar — phraseology,  “belong¬ 
ing  to  the  assured  or  any  member  of 
the  family,  guests  and  servants.”  This 
is  evidently  done  with  the  thought  that 
the  broader  cover  is  a  better  contract 
foi  their  clients  and,  therefore,  advan¬ 
tageous,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  likely  to 
piove  adventitious  instead. 

A  Two-Edged  Sword 

rLike  many  of  the  departures  from 
cld  fashioned  practices  this  may  easily 
prove  to  be  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
when  fire  occurs  conditions  are  likely 
to  arise  which  will  provide  a  source  of 
embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  intend¬ 
ed  assured  rather  than  otherwise.  Were 
it  optional  with  the  host  or  the  master 
whether  he  should  hold  himself  liable 
foi  fire  loss  to  property  of  his  guests 
or  servants  then  this  broad  coverage 
might  be  of  value  to  him,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  use  of  the  above  language 
gives  to  any  guest  or  servant,  or  all  of 
them,  happening  to  have  personal  pro¬ 
perty  within  the  insured  premises  at 
the  time  of  fire,  a  valid  and  legal  claim 
for  loss  thereto. 

This  principle  of  law  has  been  well 
established  by  a  number  of  adjudica¬ 
tions,  among  the  best  known  being  the 
Utica  Canning  Company  vs.  Home  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  tried  in  the  Appellate 
Court  of  New  York  State  and  reported 
in  38  Insurance  Law  Journal  813,  and 
Johnson  vs.  Abresch  tried  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Supreme  Court  and  reported  in 
38  Insurance  Law  Journal  203.  In  this 
latter  case  there  was  not  sufficient  in¬ 
surance  to  cover  the  loss  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  held  that  each  could 
recover  “in  such  proportion  as  the 
value  of  the  property  of  each  bears  to 
the  whole  amount  paid.” 

Right  of  Recovery  Beyond  Question 
The  learned  court  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  alter  its  judgment  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  recoverable  by  guest  or  servant 
under  certain  conditions,  but  the  right 
of  recovery  is  beyond  question. 

In  order  to  see  how  this  may  work 
out  at  the  time  of  fire,  let  it  be  sup- 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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“  ‘GTie  largest  lire  insurance  company  in  Jlmerica  ” 
ELBR1DGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Cash  Capital,  $6,000,000 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Automobile  Registered  Mail 

Commissions  Rents 

Hail  Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine — Inland-Ocean  Tourists’  Baggage 
Parcel  Post  Use  and  Occupancy 

Profits  Windstorm 

CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


THE 

Mercantile 

Insurance  Company 


of  America 


76  WILLIAM  STREET  ^ 

E.  G.  RICHARDS 

Pres;dent 


NEW  YORK 

J.  F.  HASTINGS 

V  ce-Pres.  and  Sec’y 


Capital  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  over  2,000,000 


Kenzel  Office 


The  William  H.  Kenzel  Co. 

23  Liberty  St.  New  York 


REPRESENTING 


Imperial  Assurance  Co.  Equitable  Fire  &  Marine 

of  New  York  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Commerce  Ins.  Co.  Granite  State  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  of  Portimouth,  N.  H. 


Columbian  Nat.  Fire 
Ins.  Co. 

of  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cleveland  Nat.  Fire 
Ins.  Co. 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Pittsburgh  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOW  LIFE  COMPANIES 
AID  THE  FARMER 


Life  Presidents’  Data  Shows  Compa¬ 
nies  Own  $100,000,000  More  Farm 
Mortgages  Than  Banks 


W.  D.  WYMAN  ANALYZES  FIGURES 


Annual  Convention  of  Head  Executives 
at  Astor  Discusses  Growth  of 
Rural  Credits 


While  the  assets  of  American  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years  the  amount  loaned  by 
them  on  real  estate  mortgages  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times.  Of  these  mortgages  $655,000,- 
000  are  farm  mortgages.  The  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  the  greatest  hold¬ 
ers  of  farm  mortgages  in  the  United 
States,  holding  $100,000,000  more  than 
the  banks  of  the  country,  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  savings. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  opening 
day’s  session  of  the  ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  Presidents  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Wyman,  president  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Life,  was  chairman.  The  general 
subject  under  discussion  was  “Policy 
Reserve  Investments  in  Relation  to 
Economic  Progress.”  William  Fred¬ 
erick  Dix,  secretary  of  the  Mutual  Life, 
discussed  “The  Relation  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Investments  to  City  Develop¬ 
ment.”  “Relation  of  the  Railroad  and 
Its  Securities  to  Land  Values,”  was  the 
topic  of  a  paper  read  by  Fairfax  Har¬ 
rison,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
road. 

Statistics  Never  Gathered  Before 

For  several  months  the  Association 
cf  Life  Insurance  Presidents  has  been 
engaged  in  obtaining  reports  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  investment  of 
life  insurance  companies,  and  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  results  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  was  distributed  to  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  investment  statistics  in  ex¬ 
actly  this  form  have  ever  been  collated. 

Chairman  Wyman  dissected  the  fig¬ 
ures.  He  said  that  they  represented 
the  contribution  of  148  companies, 
v^hich  own  more  than  98  per  cent,  of 
all  real  estate  mortgages  held  by  life 
companies.  Of  the  assets  held  by  life 
insurance  companies  at  the  end  of  last 
year  over  $1,700,000,000  were  invested 
ill  real' estate  mortgages. 

At  the  end  of  1914  these  companies 
had  invested  $655,000,000,  or  39.03  p^r 
cent,  in  farm  loans;  $993,480,000,  pr 
59.24  per  cent.,  were  invested  in  other 
real  estate  securities  in  the  United 
States;  while  the  balance  of  $28,971,- 
000,  or  1.73  per  cent.,  were  invested  in 
real  estate  securities  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  chiefly  in  Canada.  “As  the  value 
of  farm  lands  and  improvements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  is  only  a  little 
over  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
all  real  property  in  this  country,  it  ap- 
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iia  lire  insurance  companies 
a  marked  preference  for 
farm  loans  as  compared  with  city  and 
village  loans,”  said  Mr.  Wyman. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the 
companies  reported  to  the  association 
their  farm  mortgages  by  States.  These 
companies  hold  about  97  per  cent,  of 
all  such  loans  made  by  American  life 
Insurance  companies.  Their  figures 
are  of  interest  as  showing  a  preference 
for  farm  loans  in  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  farming  has  achieved  its 
highest  development,  and  supplies  of 
local  capital  are  comparatively  limited. 
Out  of  the  total  of  about  $646,000,000 
of  farm  loans,  only  $104,000  are  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  $827,000  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  while  there 
are  $284,000,000  in  the  Northwestern 
group;  $187,000,000  in  the  Southwest¬ 
ern;  $117,000,000  in  the  Central  North¬ 
ern;  $20,000,000  in  the  Gulf  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley;  $20,000,000  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  $16,000,000  in  the  Pacific 
group  of  States.  “That  these  holdings 
of  farm  mortgages,  by  life  insurance 
companies,  in  the  various  groups  of 
States  have  little  relation  to  the 
amount  of  all  farm  mortgages  outstand¬ 
ing,"  continued  Mr.  Wyman,  “is  shown 
bv  United  States  Census  figures  for 
1910,  which  indicate  that  the  total  farm 
mortgages  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  loaned  less 
than  $1,000,000,  are  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  great  as  they  are  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  States,  where  the  life  insurance 
companies  have  loaned  over  $41,000,- 
000.  These  discrepancies  between  total 
farm  mortgages  and  the  amount  of 
farm  loans  made  by  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  undoubtedly  accounted  for 
by  economic  factors,  chief  among  which 
is  the  relative  supply  of  home  capital, 
such  as  is  afforded  in  the  New  England 
States  by  savings  banks  and  by  private 
investors.” 


The  Great  Corn  Belt 

Mr.  Wyman  called  attention  to  the 
money  which  has  been  loaned  in  the 
“Great  Corn  Belt,”  where  farm  values 
average  the  highest.  In  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  group,  the  farm  mortgages  held  by 
life  insurance  companies  at  the  end  of 
1914  amounted  to  64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  farm  loans  reported  for  these 
States  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  in  1910;  in  the  Southwestern 
group  they  amounted  to  59  per  cent.; 
in  the  Central  Northern  to  25  per  cent.” 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Wyman  said: 

We  have  known  in  a  general  way,  as  in¬ 
surance  men,  that  a  vast  amount  of  money 
was  being  loaned  by  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  on  farm  lands  and,  in  addition,  that 
an  even  larger  sum  was  being  loaned  on  city 
and  village  real  estate.  We  have  been  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  funds  under  our  con¬ 
trol  were  helping  to  develop  the  country  in 
all  branches  of  its  economic  progress.  We 
have  at  times  thought  that  the  very  large 
sum  of  money  loaned  on  city  and  village 
property  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  might 
mean  that  they  were  being  specially  favored 
by  life  insurance  companies.  Some  of  us  did 
not  stop  to  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  question  of  favoritism  from  the 
amount  loaned  without  giving  consideration 
to  relative  real  estate  values  in  the  various 
States  and  localities.  We  knew  that  city  and 
village  real  estate  values  in  the  East  were 
enormous,  but  we  did  not  know  how  much 
they  exceeded  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  me, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  you,  to  find  in 
this  report  of  the  association  a  comparison  of 
farm  and  other  real  estate  loans  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  States  expressed  in  their  per¬ 
centage  relations  to  corresponding  real  estate 
values.  Among  other  things,  it  is  shown  that 
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the  enormous  sum  of  $598,000,000  loaned  on  real 
estate  other  than  farms  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States,  is  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  city  and  village  property  values  of 
these  States.  So,  when  we  learn  from  the 
same  tabulation  that  life  insurance  companies 
have  loaned  on  farms  in  the  Northwestern 
group  of  States  over  3  1-3  per  cent,  of  total 
farm  values,  and  in  the  Southwestern  group 
of  States  nearly  2%  per  cent,  of  farm  values, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  notion  that  life 
insurance  companies  have  distributed  their 
funds  in  accord  with  economic  law  and  with 
fair  regard  for  the  needs  of  all  classes.  In 
further  support  of  this  proposition  we  learn 
also  that  on  total  farm  values  throughout  the 
1'nited  States,  life  insurance  companies  have 
loaned  1.86  per  cent.,  while  on  total  city  and 
village  values  they  have  loaned  but  1.26  per 
cent.  These  figures  seem  to  prove  that  so  far 
at  least  as  life  insurance  companies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  farmers  have  obtained  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  security  they  have  to  offer 
than  city  and  village  folks  have  been  able  to 
obtain  on  their  real  estate  holdings. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  in  these 
tabulations  to  which  reference  might  well  be 
made,  but  I  must  hasten  on  to  conclusion. 

Interest  Rate 

We  are  hearing  much  to-day  of  the  Rural 
Credit  problem  and  are  being  told  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  some  sections  of  the  country  are  often 
compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  interest  rates.  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  look  for  its  cause  out¬ 
side  of  the  rates  which  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  receiving  upon  their  fa™  mort- 
gace  investments,  beca"se  we  find  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  on  all  our  farm  loans  to  be  but 
5  55  per  cent.  This  is  indeed,  surprising  when 
w'e  learn  that  farm  loans  average,  with  com- 
nanies  chiefly  engaged  in  making  such  loans, 
but  $2.  soo  each,  while  the  city  and  village 
loans  of  companies  chiefly  engaged  in  making 
such  loans  average  $75,000  each,  and  yield  an 
average  interest  return  of  5.13  per  cent. 

Referring  now  to  the  table  which  gives  us 
these  interest  rates  by  groups,  we  notice  that 
owners  of  farms  have  to  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  do  borrowers  on 
other  kind=  of  real  estate  in  the  same  com¬ 
munities.  With  but  one  excention.  however— 
the  Pacific  group  of  States— the  difference  is 
considerably  less  than  one  per  cent.  Farm 
loans  in  New  England  are  on  a  parity  with 
city  loans  in  the  Central  Northern  States.  In 
the  Northwestern  gro”P.  where  the  most  life 
insurance  money  has  been  loaned  upon  farms, 
there  is  a  difference  of  only  about  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  between  farm  loans  and  city 
loans.  .  ... 

Looking  over  the  comparison  of  interest 
rates  by  States,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  sparsely  settled  Rocky 
Mountain  States  which  have  to  pay  the  high¬ 
est  rates,  and  it  is  the  closelv  settled  and 
highly  organized  localities  which  are  able  to 
obtain  the  lowest  rates.  This  is  quite  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  economic  law,  and  seems  to^  predict 
a  time  when  with  growth  of  nopulRtion  snd 
the  further  stabilizing  of  land  values  bor- 
rowers  in  this  country  will  be  able  to  obtain 
interest  rates  quite  '  as  favorable  as  those 
which  prevail  in  the  densely  populated  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 


African  Life  Jottings  prints 
A  Story  the  following  story  showing 
From  that  there  are  no  geographi- 
Africa  cal  distinctions  in  good  life 
insurance  argument: 

A  prosperous  young  business  man  in 
Johannesburg  was  examined  for  a  pol¬ 
icy  several  years  ago.  He  passed  the 
examination  satisfactorily,  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  was  issued,  subject  to  his  approval. 
The  wife  was  in  the  store  when  the 
policy  was  delivered,  and  she  objected 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
spend  the  money  while  he  lived.  She 
persisted  and  was  determined — so  the 
policy  was  returned  and  cancelled! 
Twelve  days  later  this  man  dropped 
dead  from  paralysis  of  the  brain — a 
thing  no  medical  examiner  could  fore¬ 
tell.  During  his  life  the  business  paid 
handsome  yearly  profits.  When  he  died 
the  business  failed  and  left  the  widow 
penniless.  Providing  the  wife  with  an 
income  in  the  event  of  death  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  every  husband  should 
shoulder,  even  if  his  wife  objects. 


W.  M.  Radcliffe  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Register  Life. 


PATRIOTIC  AND  PROFITABLE 


Two  Adjectives  Which  Should  Deter¬ 
mine  Insurance  Company  Invest¬ 
ments,  Says  R.  R.  President 

“The  insurance  company  which  re¬ 
cognizes  the  not  unreasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  its  policyholders  that  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  reserve  shall  be  invested 
in  the  locality  where  its  premiums  are 
collected,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  a 
policy  becomes  the  owner  of  farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  so  is  directly  interested  in 
agricultural  land  values,  such  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  thereby  becomes  imme¬ 
diately  and  locally  and  vitally  interest¬ 
ed  in  adequate  transportation  facilities 
as  a  large  factor  in  stabilizing  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  its  invest 
ment  rests  for  security,”  said  President 
Fairfax  Harrison,  of  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way,  in  a  talk  before  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Presidents  this  week. 
His  topic  was  “Relation  of  the  Railroad 
and  Its  Securities  to  Land  Values.” 

Continuing,  he  said:  “Being  interest¬ 
ed,  it  is  part  of  a  sound  policy  of  local 
development  of  such  an  insurance 
company,  like  that  of  any  interested 
individual,  to  invest  a  fair  proportion 
of  its  reserve  also  in  the  securities  of 
the  railroads  which  are  developing  and 
improving  their  facilities  in,  or  in  re¬ 
lation  to,  the  territory  in  which  their 
mortgages  are  secured.  Indeed,  one 
who  takes  a  large  view  of  the  question 
of  the  investment  of  trust  funds  and 
holds  fast  to  a  determination  that  such 
investment  shall  be  patriotic  as  well  as 
profitable,  may  well  conclude,  as  many 
insurance  companies  have  in  the  past 
concluded,  that  there  is  no  available  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  funds  of  an  insurance 
company,  representing,  as  it  does,  an 
aggregation  of  the  interests  of  indi¬ 
viduals  dependent  upon  transportation, 
not  only  for  their  convenience,  but  for 
the  stable  value  of  their  real  property, 
which  will  better  serve  the  true  inter¬ 
est  of  its  policyholders,  than  the  bond 
of  an  efficiently  administered  railroad 
which  has  demonstrated  its  reliability 
and  security  by  a  sustained  income 
account.” 


On  December  1,  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Travelers,  life  department,  had 
paid  for  over  $12,000,000  on  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  $10,000,000. 


INSURING  THE  SOIL 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Carl  Vrooman,  Addresses  Life  In¬ 
surance  Presidents'  Association 


“Our  insurance  business  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  present 
generation  gets  the  most  out  of  the 
land  without  robbing  posterity;  in 
other  words,  our  business  is  insuring 
the  soil,”  said  Carl  Vrooman,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  a  talk  before  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  this 
week.  Continuing  he  said: 

“We  are  working  for  the  farmer,  and 
not  for  the  farmer  against  other  in¬ 
terests  that  are  legitimate;  rather  for 
the  farmer  that  we  may  at  the  same 
time  help  the  consumer,  the  banks,  the 
railroads,  and  even  the  unpopular  mid¬ 
dlemen,  insofar  as  the  interests  and 
individuals  are  performing  useful  so¬ 
cial  functions  for  a  just  return.  We 
are  working  for  every  legitimate  inter¬ 
est  connected  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  we  must  realize  that 
no  one  of  these  interests  can  adequate¬ 
ly  and  permanently  be  taken  care  of 
unless  all  other  legitimate  interests 
are  cared  for  in  like  measure.” 


FLUCTUATING  LAPSE  RATIO 


With  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  it 
Amounted  To  218.65  in  1890, 

58.43  in  1898 


The  fluctuation  in  the  lapse  ratio  of 
fraternals  has  always  been  a  source  of 
wonder.  Why  is  it  so  large  in  some 
years  and  so  much  smaller  in  others? 
Here  is  the  experience  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America: 


Rate  of  lapse 

Rate  of  lapse 

Year 

per  i,ooo 
members 

Year 

per  i,ooo 
members 

1884. 

all  ages 
. ..  82.88 

1898. 

all  ages 
. . .  .58.43 

1885. 

. .  .133.90 

1899. 

. . .  .56.78 

1886. 

..  .148.28 

1900. 

...57.64 

1887. 

. . .  93.45 

1901. 

....66.00 

1888. 

. .  .107.49 

1902. 

,...76.78 

1889. 

...101.76 

1903 

. . .  .91.63 

1890. 

..  .218.65 

1904 

_ 85.65 

1891. 

. ..  98.57 

1905 

_ 56.41 

1892. 

. ..  69.27 

1906 

_ 47.79 

1893. 

. .  .103.87 

1907 

_ 56.12 

1894. 

. ..  91.89 

1908 

_ 49.84 

1895. 

. ..  53.59 

1909 

_ 53.66 

1896. 

. ..  79.95 

1910 

....53.87 

Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  eaeh  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individualitv  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 
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the  eastern  underwriter 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  DECISION  of  d.om®8tic,  and  foreiKn  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  the  fact  that  the  law  treats 
the  license  fee  as  not  only  an  occupa- 
CANNOT  RECOVER  FROM  STATE  tion  tax,  but  at  exaction  in  lieu  of  per- 

-  sonal  property  taxation,  and  that,  while 

domestic  companies  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  personal  property 
subject  to  taxation  within  the  State, 
the  personal  property  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies  is  subject  to  taxation  and  is 
presumably  taxed  in  the  State  of  their 
domicile.”  This  difference  “is  certain¬ 
ly  a  very  real  one,  germane  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  license  fee  taxation,  and  it 
plainly  suggests  if  it  does  not  indeed 
demand,  some  substantial  difference  of 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  the  amount 
of  the  fee  exacted.” 


Wisconsin  Supreme  Court's  Opinion  in 
$1,000,000  License  Fees  and  Inter¬ 
est  Payments 


NEW  CONTRACT  MAY  PAY 

$11,300  ON  $5,000  POLICY 

ISSUED  BY  PACIFIC  MUTUAL 


tBy  tetegr, i/’/i  to  The  Eastern  t ' mienenter ) 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  8. — The  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Milwaukee  on  Tuesday  lost  its 
case  in  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
brought  against  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  recover  more  than  $1,000,000 
license  fees  and  interest  alleged  to 
have  been  paid  by  it  to  the  State  under 
an  unconstitutional  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  complaint  dismissed. 

Will  Probably  Appeal 

The  Company  is  expected  to  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Wisconsin 
court  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington.  The  Northwest¬ 
ern,  which  has  for  years  been  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  appealing  to  the  legislature 
for  a  substantial  reduction  for  its 
license  fee  taxes,  brought  suit  in  1913 
It.  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  to  re¬ 
cover  license  fees  paid  in  the  years 
1911  and  1912,  amounting  with  interest 
thereon  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  The 
Company’s  contentions  were  that  the 
license  fee  statute  was  unconstitution¬ 
al  as  denying  the  Company  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  and  imposing  a  bur¬ 
den  on  interstate  commerce. 

The  Company  claimed  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  claimed  that  the  statutes  violated 
the  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
State  constitution  and  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  were,  first,  that  the  law  un¬ 
justly  discriminated  against  the  plain¬ 
tiff  company  taxed  at  about  $500,000 
a  year  and  in  favor  of  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  the  same  character 
taxed  only  $300  a  year;  second,  that 
the  law  is  an  unconstitutional  discrim¬ 
ination  against  the  plaintiff  company 
and  in  favor  of  fraternal  societies  con¬ 
ducting  an  insurance  business  exempt 
from  license  fee  taxation,  and,  third, 
that  the  law  invalidly  discriminates 
against  the  plaintiff  company  and  in 
favor  of  assessment  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  domestic  and  foreign,  taxed  only 
$300  a  year. 

Sustains  Contention  of  State 


Additional  Accidental  Total  Benefits 
Loss  in  Company’s  20  Payment 
Life  Contract 


The  Court  says:  “We  are  unable  to 
say  that  the  State  has  not  acted  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  reason  in  fixing  the 
license  fee  in  the  present  case.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  a  personal 
property  tax  would  have  exacted  far 
larger  contributions  from  the  plaintiff 
to  the  public  revenues  than  the  license 
fee  provided  by  this  law.”  Remark¬ 
ing  the  Company’s  contention  of  unjust 
discrimination  as  between  it  and  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  the  Court  said:  “That 
there  is  much  difference  of  condition 
between  the  great  level  premium  com¬ 
pany  with  its  great  reserve  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  fraternal  benefit  association 
cannot  be  questioned. 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  is  issuing 
an  annual  dividend  20  Payment  life 
contract  with  a  rider  providing  for  the 

„J,h*  .tables  below  are  based  on  a  policy  the 
and  Will  apply  pro  rata  to  this  Policy. 

1  A  li  Lb  A 

Limited  Instalments  (Certain)  Continuous  In 

,  ,  Age  of 

Amount  of  ~ 

Each  Annual 
Instalment 
$507-39 


ond,  $5,000  under  another 
and,  third,  an  indemnity  aim  ,ug  to 
$25  a  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  under  the 
accident  disability  benefit  the  three 
benefits  aggregating  $11,300,  and  all 
being  obtained  under  what  is  basically 
a  20  Payment  Life  Policy  in  the  amount 
of  $5,000. 

Explanation  of  Tables 

The  tables  printed  herewith  are 
based  on  a  policy  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  $1,000,  and  will  apply  pro  rata  to 
the  policy.  The  table  is  explained  as 
follows: 


proceeds  of  which  are  one  thousand  dollars. 


Number 

of 

Instalments 

2 

3 


The  Supreme  Court  squarely  over¬ 
rules  the  contention  of  the  Company 
ard  sustained  the  contention  of  the 
State  upon  all  of  these  points. 

The  Court  says:  “The  question  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  princi¬ 
pal  distinction  urged  by  the  State  and 
adopted  by  the  Court  as  supporting  the 
classification  and  different  treatment 


“That  the  differences  are  such  as  to 
justify  classification  and  difference  of 
tieatment  so  far  as  license  taxation  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  us  quite  evident. 
The  level  premium  company  is  purely 
a  business  concern.  The  true  frater¬ 
nal  benefit  association  is  a  banding  to¬ 
gether  of  many  groups  of  neighbors 
and  primarily  for  social  purposes,  but 
with  a  further  idea  of  rendering  mu¬ 
tual  help  in  misfortune,  sickness  or 
death  and  inculcating  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  among  the  members.  Such 
associations  have  no  great  expense 
account:  they  conduct  the  insurance 
feature  of  their  organization  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost  and  they  have 
no  immense  volume  of  reserve  funds. 
Probably  the  last  is  their  most  marked 
differentiating  characteristic.” 

The  alleged  discrimination  against 
the  plaintiff  company  and  in  favor  of 
assessment  insurance  companies  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  court  by  pointing  out 
the  difference  in  the  manner  of  doing 
business  and  the  greater  degree  of  se¬ 
curity  afforded  by  old  line  insurance 
as  compared  with  assessment  insur¬ 
ance. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  to  recover 
from  the  State  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$987,836.45  paid  by  it  under  protest  as 
taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Wisconsin  for  the  years  1912 
and  1913,  the  amounts  paid  being  $492,- 
193.13  on  February  29,  1912,  and  $505,- 
643.22.  The  Northwestern  has  still 
another  action  pending,  which  has  not 
been  argued,  to  recover  the  protested 
taxes  paid  in  1914  and  1915  respective¬ 
ly,  aggregating  $1,089,778.41. 


Beneficiary 
at  Death  of 
Insured 
io  and  under 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
4<> 

mi  ci  ^l,ePa'  Plan— Limited  Instalments 
IN  umber  ot  Instalments  after  the  First... 
Amount  of  Each  Instalment  after  the  First.'.'..' 


5 


10 

11 

12 

13 

'4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


343-23 
26 1 . 1 0 
21 1 -99 
179.22 
155-83 
'38.31 
124.61; 
113.82 
104-93 
97-54 
91-29 
85-95 
81 -33 

77-29 

73-74 

70-59 

67.78 

65.26 

62.98 
60.92 
59-04 
57-33 
55-76 
54-31 

52.98 
5'-74 
50.60 
49-53 


payment  of  additional  accident  and 
sickness  indemnities  on  a  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  basis,  and,  also,  for  the  payment 
of  an  additional  accidental  total  loss 
benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  death  benefit  under  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  contract  in  the  event  of  the  in¬ 
sured,  as  the  result  of  an  accident, 
either  losing  the  sight  of  both  eyes  or 
having  two  hands,  two  feet  or  a  hand 
and  foot  amputated,  or  dying  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  accidental  bodily  injuries. 

These  new  accident  and  sickness  ben¬ 
efits,  when  combined  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  permanent  total  disability  benefit, 
provide  under  a  life  insurance  contract 
unusually  complete  personal  protection. 

Can  Collect  Several  Benefits 

The  payment  under  one  benefit  does 
not  necessarily  estop  the  policyholder 
from  obtaining  compensation  under 
other  benefits.  For  illustration:  Should 
the  insured  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
as  the  result  of  an  accident,  he  would 
be  entitled  under  the  specimen  contract 
to  receive,  first,  $5,000  in  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $500  for  ten  years  under  the 
permanent  total  disability  benefit,  sec- 


,  ,  ,  table  b 

stalments  (20  Certain  and  for  Life  Thereafter) 

Amount  of  Beneficiary  Amount  of 
Each  Annua1  at  Death  of  Each  Annual 
Instalment  Insured  Instalment 

$o1o  41  *50.54 

a9*7°  42  ci  l7 

39'88  4.1  51.80 

I028  44  52.45 

4  "  45  55.12 

46  53-80 

4°'7‘  47  54-49 

4?’?S  48  55-19 

4  4«  55-89 

V-fi  so  ;&6o 

4  68  51  57.29 

11-9S  52  57.98 

42-4  53  58.66 

4A]  54  59.52 

42-°i  55  59.96 

«-’6  56  60.58 

4-5'49  57  61.16 

«-«4  58  61.72 

44?£  59  62.25 

44-58  60  62.71 

4-4-98  61  65.15 

«•£  <>2  65.54 

4|-82  63  63.89 

4£-27  64  64.26 

4fi-73  65  64.45 

47-22  66  64.67 

47- 75  67  64.85 

4o-25  68  64.98 

48- 7?  69  65.09 

49- l6  70  65.16 

g  49-94  and  over 

(Certain.  First  Instalment  $150) 

.9  14  19  2. 

*'«M7  $75-25  $59.54  $504lg 

Table  A.  If  payment  is  made  in  20 
annual  instalments,  the  amount  of  each 

noAtal.ment  wil1  be  $65-26  for  each  $1.. 
000  of  insurance. 

Table  B.  If  at  the  death  of  the  Insur- 
ed  the  beneficiary  is  30  years  of  age 
(at  last  birthday),  the  amount  of  each 
annual  instalment  will  be  $44.98  for 
each  $l,0(ft)  of  insurance,  and  will  be 
payable  during  the  entire  lifetime  of 
the  beneficiary;  but  if  the  beneficiary 
should  die  before  20  instalments  have 
been  paid,  the  remainder  of  the  20  in¬ 
stalments  will  be  commuted  and  paid 
m  one  sum  to  the  executors,  adminis¬ 
trators  or  assigns  of  the  beneficiary. 

Table  C.  If  payment  is  made  in  20  an¬ 
nual  instalments,  the  amount  of  the 
first  will  be  $150  and  the  amount  of 
each  subsequent  instalment  (19)  will 
be  $59.34  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance! 

Note. — To  obtain  the  amount  of  semi¬ 
annual,  quarter-annual  or  monthly  in¬ 
stalments,  multiply  the  amount  of  the 
annual  instalments  shown  in  the  tables 
by  the  decimal  .5037  for  semi-annual 
payments,  .2528  for  quarter-annual  pay¬ 
ments  or  ,084o  for  monthly  payments. 
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®  TIVE  FARM  LOANS 


SUGGESTION  OF  C.  G.  TAYLOR,  JFL 


Highly  Organized  Market  for  Rural 

Credits — Big  Operations  and  Low 

Operating  Costs 

An  organization  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  life  insurance  companies, 
or  an  organization  commanding  the 
complete  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
companies,  for  the  handling  of  farm 
loans  from  the  initiation  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  completion  of  the  last  de¬ 
tails  of  the  loan,  was  a  plan  suggested 
this  week  by  Charles  G.  Taylor,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  actuary  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  before  the  Life  Presidents’  con¬ 
vention.  He  thinks  that  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  in  which  the  investor  could 
have  absolute  faith,  and  yet  one 
which  would  be  in  direct  touch  with 
the  borrowers,  would  eliminate  the  in¬ 
termediary  costs  and  consider  the  bor¬ 
rowers’  interests  carefully.  Without 
some  such  organization  present  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  rural  credit  situation  will 
continue. 

Farmers  Too  Far  Away  From  Money 
Market 

Before  making  this  suggestion  in  his 
paper  Mr.  Taylor  had  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  “Getting  Closer  to  the 
Farmer.”  In  answer  to  the  question 
why  farmers’  interest  rate,  in  good 
localities,  is  50,  75  or  100  per  cent, 
more  than  the  rate  paid  by  the  railroad, 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  or  the 
farmer  in  another  State,  he  gave  as 
the  primary  reason  the  absence  of  a 
highly  organized  market  for  the  sale 
o  farm  secured  obligations,  or  an  or¬ 
ganization  so  developed  as  to  bring  the 
farmer  and  lender  together  without 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  effort. 

“Why  should  not  the  same  genius, 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  organizations  gathering  in  life 
premiums  of  from  five  cents  a  week  to 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  be  able  to 
perfect  an  organization  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  investment  of  a  portion  of  the 
resulting  funds  so  as  to  solve  a  great 
national  problem  and  benefit  a  large 
portion  of  our  population?”  he  asked. 

“A  large  number  of  loans  might  be 
disposed  of  within  a  comparatively 
brief  time  if  presented  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  character,  having  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  board,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  unnecessary  time-consuming  at¬ 
tention  to  details  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  observed. 

Calls  Upon  Association 

“  ‘Big  operations  and  low  operating 
costs’  is  a  modern  business  watchword. 
If  the  amount  of  investment  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  question 
should  be  too  great  for  any  one  com¬ 
pany,  why  should  not  this  association, 
or  one  like  it,  undertake  to  work  out 
some  co-operative  plan  by  which  life 
insurance  funds  may  be  loaned  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  terms  of  payment  suited  to  their 
needs,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  at 
a  minimum  of  expense?” 

The  development  of  a  nation-wide 
organization  for  handling  farm  loans 
would  immediately  stimulate  public 
confidence  in  such  investments  and 
create  a  ready  market  therefor.  Again, 
by  giving  the  farmer  a  reasonably  long 
term  for  the  payment  of  his  loan,  and 
requiring  an  annual  curtail  maturing  at 
periods  best  suited  to  local  conditions, 
the  account  would  be  made  sufficiently 
liouid,  even  in  stringent  times,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  a  life  insurance 
company.  When  financed  in  this 
manner,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  the  farmer,  if  pressed  for  funds 
when  payments  mature,  to  secure 
locally  temporary  accommodation  to 
enable  him  to  meet  maturing  payments. 

Southern  Situation 

In  discussing  Southern  conditions, 
Mr.  Taylor  said  that  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  for  his  1915  crop  will  realize  at 
12  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  and  $30 
for  seed,  about  $50  per  bale,  on  short 
staple  and  $80  per  bale  on  long  staple. 
Continuing  he  said  in  part: 

Cotton  in  1915  furnished  only  one-third  of 


the  total  value  of  Southern  farm  products.  We 
do  not  want  the  farmer  to  abandon  cotton, 
or  too  greatly  to  restrict  his  acreage,  for  cot¬ 
ton  is  too  valuable  (or  at  least  has  been  un¬ 
til  the  past  year)  in  settling  our  foreign  bal¬ 
ances  and  too  necessary  to  the  world’s  wel¬ 
fare.  The  world  has  found  no  substitute  for 
it.  Too  great  deduction  would  by  the  con¬ 
sequent  rise  in  price  bring  world  wide  suffer- 
ing  among  the  classes  least  able  to  stand  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  a  necessity.  We  do 
not  want  the  farmer  to  diversify  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  being  independent  of  cotton,  of  rais¬ 
ing  his  own  supplies,  and  being  thus  able  to 
market  his  crop  when  the  market  gives  a  fair 
profit,  or  to  hold  it  when  the  market  does  not 
give  a  fair  profit.  That  the  farmer  is  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  suggestions  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  is  indicated  by  the  figures  above  quoted, 
by  the  development  of  stock  raising  i.n  Missis¬ 
sippi,  by  the  statement  recently  made  that 
$500,000  had  been  spent  in  Alabama  this  year 
for  high-grade  breeding  stock,  and  by  other 
like  illustrations  too  numerous  to  mention. 


WHOLE  FAMILY  PROTECTION 


Commissioners’  Convention  Lays 
Matter  Over  For  Consideration  of 
April  Convention 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners  reported  this  week  that  it 
has  considered  the  matter  of  Whole 
Family  Protection  by  Fraternals,  and 
recommended  that  it  be  laid  over  for 
consideration  at  the  April  meeting  of 
this  convention,  and  “it  recommends  to 
all  departments  that  no  action  be  taken 
in  reference  thereto  until  the  matter 
has  been  fully  considered,  and  its  limi¬ 
tations  prescribed  by  this  convention 
and  that  pending  such  consideration  all 
legislation  in  regard  there  to  be  op¬ 
posed.” 


NEW  ENDOWMENT  POLICY  RULE 

Hereafter  all  Endowment  Policies  of 
the  New  York  Life  running  thirty 
years  or  longer,  will  be  issued  on  the 
new  Accelerative  Endowment  form 
with  all  the  benefits  and  conditions 
contained  in  that  form.  This  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  applications  for  30-year,  35- 
year,  40-year  and  longer-term  Endow¬ 
ments. 

Form  of  Policy.— The  form  of  policy 
hereafter  to  be  issued  on  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  30,  35  and  40-year  Endow¬ 
ments  will  be  precisely  the  same  as 
the  new  Accelerative  Endowment  form 
and  will  be  issued 

(a)  With  three-year  guarantees; 
two  years’  suicide  clause;  incon¬ 
testability  after  two  years. 

(b)  With  Double  Indemnity  and 
Disability  Benefits,  where  the 
rating  of  the  risk  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  permit  such  benefits. 

(c)  With  the  Accelerative  Endow¬ 
ment  Option. 

The  form  heretofore  used  for  30- 
year,  35-year  and  40-year  Endowments 
is  superseded  by  the  Accelerative  En¬ 
dowment  form. 


“HOLMES  RUN”  INAUGURATED 


New  York  Travelers  Agents  Plan  Spe¬ 
cial  Production  to  Beat  Chicago 
Office  in  Contest 


E.  J.  Sisley,  president  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Agents’  Association  of  the  New 
York  office,  proposed  at  the  dinner  of 
the  association  last  week  that  the 
agents  of  the  New  York  office  make  a 
drive  for  accident  and  health  business 
from  December  1-24  and  call  the  drive 
“Holmes  Run”  in  honor  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Earles  F.  Holmes,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office.  The  proposal  met 
with  immediate  acceptance  and  the 
agents  have  responded  to  this  as  to  no 
other  special  drive,  writing  over  $18,- 
000  in  premiums  during  the  first  nine 
days.  The  nominal  production  of  the 
New  York  office  is  about  $3,000  per 
week. 

The  Travelers  is  now  running  a  han¬ 
dicap  contest  for  increased  production 
of  accident  and  health  business  all  over 
the  country  in  which  the  Chicago  office 
has  led  and  the  object  of  the  “Holmes 
Run”  is  to  put  the  New  York  office  in 
first  place  in  this  contest.  To  do  this, 
it  must  write  $2  in  premiums  during 
December  to  every  $1  written  by  the 
Chicago  office. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 


Shall  They  Be  Considered  An  Admitted 
Asset  of  Insurance  Companies? — 
Dunbar  Resolution 


At  the  Insurance  Commissioners’ 
convention  this  week,  Commissioner 
Dcnbar,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  the 
following  resolution  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee: 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  As¬ 
sets  of  Insurance  Companies  be  re¬ 
quested  to  inquire  into  investments  of 
insurance  companies  in  regard  to  real 
estate  and  report  back  to  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

And  further,  moved  that  the  same 
committee  be  requested  to  consider 
whether  hank  certificates  of  deposit 
held  by  insurance  companies  should 
be  considered  an  admitted  asset  of  an 
insurance  company  and  report  informa¬ 
tion  back  to  this  convention. 


PRUDENTIAL  DIRECTORS 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  pol¬ 
icyholders  of  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America  the  following 
were  selected  as  directors: 

Theo.  C.  E.  Blanchard,  Edward  Kan- 
ouse,  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  William  T. 
Carter,  Anthony  R.  Kuser,  Wilbur  S. 
Johnson,  Richard  Y.  Lindabury,  John 
K.  Gore,  William  J.  Magie,  Bennet  Van 
Syckel,  Gilbert  Collins,  Edward  Gray, 
Edward  D.  Duffield,  James  S.  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Howard  Bayne. 


ACTUARIAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  first  of  the  series  of  five  lec¬ 
tures  on  life  insurance  was  given  a  few 
days  ago  before  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  Hartford  by  H.  A.  Hopf,  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  speaking  on  the 
subject:  “Actuarial  Principles  of  Life 
Underwriters.”  - 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 

The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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REAL  BUILDERS  OF  CITIES  ,t,,tion  becomes,  in  a  case  like  this,  a 

_  htavy  balance  wheel. 

New  York  City  Situation 
In  discussing  the  situation  in  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Dix  said: 


LIFE  COMPANY  INVESTMENTS 


Secretary  Dix,  of  Mutual  Life,  Explains 
Municipal  Developments  Relation 
to  Insurance  Loans 


As  a  developer  of  high  class  real 
estate  through  the  use  of  the  mortgage, 
the  life  insurance  company  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  The  large  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  savings  banks  are  the  real 
city  builders,  for  it  is  they  who  make 
possible  the  monumental  buildings  ot 
which  American  cities  are  so  proud. 
Just  what  rules  govern  a  great  life  in¬ 
surance  company  in  making  large  loans 
were  outlined  at  the  Life  Presidents’ 
convention  by  William  Frederick  Dix, 
secretary  of  the  Mutual  Life.  Some 
points  he  made  follow: 

“So  far  as  developing  American  cities 
is  concerned,  our  influence  is  all  to¬ 
ward  conservatism.  Speaking  for  our 
own  company,  we  do  not,  for  instance, 
make  any  farm  or  suburban  loans  or 
upon  any  property  where  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  success  of  the  business  itself 
which  is  housed  by  the  property  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  investment; 
that  is  to  say,  we  would  not  loan  upon 
a  large  factory  with  small  land  value 
or  where  the  building  is  adapted  only 
to  the  kind  of  business  that  it  is  hous¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  business 
siiould  not  succeed,  we  would  not  care 
to  be  in  a  position  where  we  would 
have  to  take  over  its  management.  We 
avoid  what  we  call  top-heavy  loans, 
basing  our  judgment  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  loan  to  us  largely  on  the 
ground  value  and  we  confine  our  loans 
to  the  larger  cities  where  real  estate 
values  are  more  permanently  establish¬ 
ed.  As  this  general  system  of  conser¬ 
vatism  is  followed  by  many  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
the  effect  of  the  investing  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  funds  upon  city  development 
therefore  is  one  of  conservatism. 

Gives  Confidence  to  Real  Estate 
Investor 

“The  real  estate  investor  has  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  feeling,  when  he  secures 
his  loan,  that  his  judgment  is  backed 
up  by  the  experience  and  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  lending  institution,  which, 
when  it  lends  its  money  on  his  prop¬ 
erty,  becomes,  in  a  way,  its  backer  and 
foster  parent.  It  becomes  a  sort  of 
mentor  and  guide,  an  authority  on  real 
estate,  and  the  owner  and  developer 
receives  the  benefit  of  its  advice. 

"The  speculative  builder,  the  factory 
promoter,  the  speculator  in  suburban 
real  estate,  do  not  apply  to  the  large 
life  insurance  companies  for  funds,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  builders  of  sub¬ 
stantial  business  houses,  located  in 
what  might  be  called  the  backbone  of 
the  city’s  commercial  activity,  turn  at 
once  to  them  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  most  substantial  buildings  in 
America  have  been  erected  by  the  aid 
of  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  great 
life  insurance  institutions.” 

Guards  Against  “Boomers” 

In  loaning  outside  of  New  York  a 
company  must  always  beware  of  ficti¬ 
tious  land  values  brought  into  existence 
bv  that  clever  system  of  city  booming 
now  prevalent.  Local  appraisers  some¬ 
times  with  perfect  honesty  quote  land 
values  far  greater  than  they  should  be 
— not  greater  than  they  appear  to  be  at 
the  time  of  appraisal,  but  greater  than 
they  should  be.  If,  by  a  lot  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  city  slogans  and  a  newly  awak¬ 
ened  city  pride — combined  with  an  eye 
to  the  profits — you  can  get  enough  men 
in  a  city  to  believe  that  land  is  going 
to  rapidly  increase  in  value,  a  series 
of  sales  will  follow  which  seems  to 
fulfil  this  hope.  So  a  temporary,  in¬ 
flated  market  value  is  established 
which  bears  no  true  relationship  to  per¬ 
manent  value.  In  this  case  natural 
American  optimism  is  often  an  element 
of  danger  for,  while  the  boom  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  it  is  only  those  of  broad  vision 
ar.d  cool  judgment  who  can  discount 
the  natural  and  often  perfectly  honest 
local  enthusiasm.  So  the  lending  insti- 


„m,iae,'iera  dcc,l,ne  in  value  in  American  cities 
would  dangerously  reduce  the  equity  above  the 
mortgage  in  many  cases,  and  in  order  that  we 
},*  insurance  company,  which  is  limited  by 
law  to  loan  only  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  prop- 
uei  niay  be  sure  of  that  margin  we 
would  be  forced  to  demand  t*at  many^o/  our 

the  morLi°anS  I$duf?d-  U  ’3  natural  that 
it  ShK°Uld  thmk  '*  hard  that-  Just 

a*  a  t,me  when,  by  reason  of  unfavorable  busi- 

tn  „h^ndl;"0nS’.  .V?  I1051  difficult  for  him 
k  financial  help  from  other  sources,  he 

count  of' Vequ,red  t0  make  a  payment  on  ac 
.  m.ortS?e  or  to  Pay  an  increased 
ihii  °hJ  tere8t*  The  problem  of  the  relation- 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee  has 

t=fn  b  recently  a  difficult  one  in  cer- 
tain  cities. 

Unquestionably  the  condition  of  New  York 

Wn  7al  CState’  as  3  whoIe  is  "ow,  and  his 
been  for  a  year  or  more,  puzzling.  Just  why 
X?'ue3  have  a”  shrunken  Is  difficult  to  explain 
I™tSr  Cnl  of  steadily  increasing  the  assess- 
tht  V  by  °Ur  ^'ty  lathers  and  the  high  taxes, 
the  harassments  and  exactions  of  various  citv 
.♦Hvr*.*’  the  loss  of  confidence  as  to  the 
aJa;',Jty  °*  values  caused  by  the  startling 
shrinkages  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Broad- 
way  wholesale  district  for  instance  from  Astor 
n  : /.tnathward  the  Twenty-third  street  shop- 
Pnn®jdl stinct  ar,d  ,n  many  residence  quarters- 
the  development  of  the  suburbs  made  possible 
by  modern  systems  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication— all  these  causes  have  contributed. 
„”d,  -S°’  aS  ea  re3u  we.  the  investors  in 
mortgages,  who  must  not  be  caught  napping, 
have  had  to  make  the  difficulties  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  more  difficult  by  making  what  nat¬ 
urally  seem  exacting  and  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  for  loan  reductions.  We  would  like  to 
he  generous,  but  how  would  we  be  thanked 
for  our  generosity  if,  because  of  it,  the  rights 
of  our  policyholders  were  neglected  and  our 
trust  funds  were  impaired  or  depleted?  We 
are,  primarily,  the  trusted  custodians  of  sac¬ 
red  funds.  Our  first  duty  is  there. 

Rise  in  Values  in  Some  Cities 

While,  with  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
shrinkage  in  values  in  certain  parts  of  this 
and  other  American  cities,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  rise  in  others,  the  balance  is  not 
a  true  one  so  far  as  the  investor  is  concerned 
tor  he  is  disquieted  by  the  thought  that,  if 
values  have  so  suddenly  dropped  in  one  part 
ot  the  town,  what  is  to  prevent  them,  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  from  doing  likewise  in 
other  parts? 

If,  for  instance,  a  company  owns  $100,000,000 
ot  mortgages  in  a  certain  city  upon  property 
conservatively  valued  five  years  ago  at  $150,- 
000,000  or  $160,000,000,  which  real  estate  has  now 
shrunken  in  value  to  $100,000,000  or  $120,000,000, 
unless  it  has  kept  pace  with  this  shrinkage 
_by  constantljr  calling  for  payments  on  account, 
it  will  find  itself  confronted  with  a  situation 
where  the  equities  above  its  mortgage  have 
almost  vanished.  Many  foreclosures  will  then 
follow.  The  company  will  be  forced  to  buy 
in  and  manage  the  properties  until  a  more 
favorable  selling  market  appears,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  taking  what  interest  it  can  get  out  of 
the  rentals.  In  order  to  avoid  this  unpleasant 
situation,  the  investing  company  must  be  alert 
to  every  change  for  better  or  for  worse  in  the 
various  city  districts  where  its  mortgages  are 
and  it  must  secure  reductions  from  the  principal 
of  loans  so  that,  in  a  falling  market,  it  keeps 
its  proportions  .  of  loan  value  to  market  value 
constant.  That  is. why  recent  history  has  caused 
us  to.  be  exceedingly  wary,  and  why  we  are 
sometimes  accused  by  real  estate  operators  of 
working  against  them  and  against  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city,  by  being  so  parsimonious  in 
the  amount  we  will  lend  upon  properties,  and 
so  quick  to  call  for  payment  on  account  on 
the  slightest  sign  of  weakness  in  the  real 
estate  market. 

Artificial  Inflation 


But  the  too  optimistic  mortgage  lender  is 
contributing  to  an  artificial  inflation  of  real 
estate,  values  which  is  not  of  real  benefit  to 
any  city.  Too  much  optimism  on  the  part  of 
a  lender  contributes  to  an  artificial  inflation 
of  real  estate  because  the  selling  value  of 
many  properties,  especially  new  ones,  is  largely 
based  upon  the  amount  of  mortgage  they  can 
command,  for  equity  begins  where  mortgage 
leaves  off,  and  the  two  combined  form  a  basis 
for  the  asking  price.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
basis  of  real  estate  values  is  the  rent-paying 
one.  No  one  willingly  owns  real  estate  except 
for  the  one  purpose  of  collecting  rents  from 
it.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  home- 
owner;  that  is  sentiment,  not  business.  And 
as  a  capitalization  of  rents  based  upon  the 
going  rate  of  interest  is  what,  after  all,  in 
the  long  run,  forms  the  actual  value  of  a 
property,  the  insurance  company  that  lends 
upon  improved  real  estate  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  appropriateness  of  the  business 
activities  of  the  rent-payers  to  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  appropriateness  of  the  building  that 
houses  them,  the  trend  of  trade  to  or  away 
from  that  neighborhood,  the  depreciation  of  the 
building,  and  the  probable  depreciation  or  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  land.  So  the  company  that 
has  a  large  amount  of  mortgages  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  city  is  vitally  interested  in  every  phase  of 
its  civic  life. 

For  instance,  whether  the  first  skyscraper 
was  actually  erected  in  Chicago  or  New  York 
or  elsewhere,  the  skyscraper  fashion  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  highly  developed  in  New  York  and 
has  encouraged  this  form  of  building  in  cities 
all  over  the  country,  even  where  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  need  for  it. 

What  was  a  necessity  on  Manhattan  Island 
became  a  fad  elsewhere.  The  temptation  of 
the  owner  of  a  small  city  lot  to  erect  a  tall 
building  and  have  a  vast  rentable  space  is 
strong  as  is  likewise  the  temptation  to  the 
office  renter  to  . move  into  th«  latest  thing  la 
office  building  in  his  town. 


.  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Insurance 

The  WESTERN  and  SOUTHERN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  . CINCINNATI,  O. 

Organized  February  23,  1888  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  President 

A,*et*  . $  8,763,565 

Insurance  in  Force  .  79,619,535 

Branch  offices  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania 

AGENTS  WANTED 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

Is  the  pioneer  life  insurance  company  of 
the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


NINE  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  delivered  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the  largest 
of  any  nine  months  in  the  64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn’t  “just  happen.” 

The  reason: - Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good  literature,  unexcelled 

assets,  ever-increasing  prestige,  intimate  relations  between  Home  Office 
and  Field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mutual  representative! 

We  occasionally  have  an  Agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1851 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 


Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Ag.ncie. 


E.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 
Pol icies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 

Home  Office :  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  10,  1015. 


C  NADIANS  VIEW  TERM 

PROMINENT  AGENTS  IN  DEBATE 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Vancouver,  Advocates 

Jail  for  Agent  Who  Deceives  Client 
— Two  Defenders  of  Term 

A  sprightly  debate  over  term  insur¬ 
ance  took  place  a  short  time  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada.  Two  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  against  term;  two  were  not. 
Experiences  and  arguments  follow: 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Vancouver:  If  a  man 
wants  term  insurance  give  it  to  him. 
But  1  will  tell  you  what  one  agent  in 
Canada  did  with  a  man  like  that.  After 
he  had  taken  in  his  policy  and  got  his 
check  he  indulged  in  a  very  hearty 
laugh.  The  man  wanted  to  know  what 
he  was  laughing  at.  “Why,”  said  the 
agent,  “I  am  laughing  at  you.”  “Why? 
What  is  the  trouble?”  “I  am  laughing 
at  you  because  you  are  so  foolish  as 
to  take  that  policy.”  (But  mind  you, 
he  had  got  the  settlement  before  he 
said  that.)  Then  he  showed  him  the 
disadvantage  of  taking  term  insurance 
if  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  other, 
and  walked  out  with  an  application 
foi  a  changed  policy  right  there,  with 
the  increase  of  premium.  I  believe,  as 
I  have  said,  in  suiting  the  policy  to  the 
man’s  requirement.  But  a  man  should 
be  put  in  jail  who  sells  a  client  a  non¬ 
distributive  policy  or  the  tontine  policy 
if  the  client  does  not  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  what  he  is  doing.  With  my 
thirty  years’  experience,  I  have  seen 
so  many  poor  devils  lose  their  divi¬ 
dends,  and  not  only  their  cash  values 
but  loan  values  and  death  values,  it 
seems  to  me  an  outrage  in  this  present 
age  of  life  insurance.  In  these  hard 
times,  when  people  are  apt  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  automatic  loans,  when  a 
man  thinks  he  has  a  five-year  dividend 
coming  that  would  keep  his  policy  in 
force,  I  tell  you  it  is  a  sad  spectacle 
to  see  some  poor  old  chap  compelled  to 
allow  his  policy  to  lapse  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  understand  the  true 
position. 

J.  C.  Stredder,  Halifax:  I  have  never 
sold  a  term  policy  and  never  will.  Not 
long  ago  a  man  who  had  a  term  policy 
wanted  to  know  how  much  the  com¬ 
pany  would  allow  him  if  he  changed  it 
to  another  form.  He  had  paid  six  years 
on  this  term  policy.  And  when  I  told 
him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  any¬ 
thing  he  would  not  listen  to  me  any¬ 
more,  but  went  away  and  took  a  policy 
in  another  company. 

Our  policyholders  talk  with  one 
another,  and  when  they  find  their  term 
policies  do  not  compare  with  their 
neighbor’s  policies  they  are  dissatisfied. 

T.  B.  Parkinson:  Any  kind  of  insur¬ 
ance,  term  or  anything  else,  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  My  company  has  two 
large  agencies  in  this  Dominion,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  honestly  that  we 
change  every  year  from  term  to  some 
other  plan  as  many  dollars  as  we  write 
of  term  insurance.  We  do  not  sell 
term  insurance  as  permanent  insur¬ 
ance,  but  we  do  sell  it  to  bridge  a  gap. 
If  a  man  cannot  buy  anything  else, 
and  if  he  has  other  uses  for  his  money 
for  twelve  months  or  so,  what  is  to 
hinder  us  selling  him  a  term  policy 
when  we  believe  that  in  a  year  or  two 
we  shall  change  that  to  a  twenty-pay 
life?  We  are  not  here  to  knock  any 
policy  of  insurance,  but  to  boost  life 
insurance  under  old  line  policies.  A 
term  policy  is  good  in  its  place,  but 
only  in  its  place.  When  a  term  policy 
is  sold,  it  should  not  be  sold  as  per¬ 
manent  insurance,  but  sold  for  what  it 
is.  Mr.  Ramsay’s  paper  is  worthy  the 
careful  attention  of  every  life  insurance 
man  in  this  room  and  worthy  of  being 
put  into  practice. 

Mr.  Collins,  Hamilton:  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Parkinson.  Let  me  cite  a  particu- 
lai  case.  There  was  a  man  in  Brant¬ 
ford  who  was  in  financial  difficulties. 
Every  dollar  he  could  get  his  hands  on 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  \SSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  RATES 


IN  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 


What  Whole  Life,  10,  15  and  20  Pay 
and  10,  15  and  20  Year  Endow¬ 
ments  Cost 


The  Metropolitan  Life  has  mailed  to 
agents  new  Intermediate  rates,  which 
are  in  part  as  follows,  on  basis  of  $500. 


Whole 

Life 

Age 

Annual 

Semi-Ann.  Quar. 

20 

9.22 

4.79 

2.44 

30 

10.41 

5.41 

2.76 

40 

16.38 

8.52 

4.34 

50 

23.85 

12.40 

6.32 

60 

36.86 

19.17 

9.77 

10  Pay 

Life 

20 

20.79 

10.81 

5.51 

30 

25.75 

13.14 

6.70 

40 

31.44 

16.35 

8.33 

50 

39.76 

20.68 

10.54 

•  15  Pay 

Life 

20 

15.65 

8.14 

4.15 

30 

19.03 

9.90 

5.04 

40 

23.87 

12.41 

6.33 

20  Pay 

Life 

20 

13.15 

6.84 

3.48 

30 

16.03 

8.34 

4.25 

10  Year  Endowment 

20 

48.64 

25.29 

12.89 

30 

49.08 

25.52 

13.01 

40 

50.28 

26.15 

13.32 

50 

53.00 

27.56 

14.05 

15  Year  Endowment 

20 

31.11 

16.18 

8.24 

30 

31.70 

16.48 

8.40 

20  Year  Endowment 

20 

22.58 

.  11.74 

5.98 

30 

23.371 

12.14 

6.19 

had  to  flow  into  the  channels  of  his 
business.  I  canvassed  that  man,  but  he 
could  not  pay  even  an  ordinary  life  pre¬ 
mium.  He  said  that  probably  in  a  year 
or  two  he  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
premium  on  a  twenty-pay  life.  I  said: 
You  have  not  the  money  for  the  twenty- 


HERE  IN  SPIRIT 


Prudential  Record’s  Comment  on  John 
F.  Dryden's  Memory — Died  Four 
Years  Ago 


In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  just  four  years  since  death 
took  John  F.  Dryden,  president  of  the 
Prudential,  the  Prudential  Weekly 
Record  says: 

“But,  after  all,  is  John  F.  Dryden 
dead?  In  the  flesh,  yes.  But  in  the 
spirit,  NO!  Here  he  is  with  us  just 
the  same  as  yesteryear;  here,  in  his 
extraordinary  and  marvelously  success¬ 
ful  devotion  to  a  great  idea,  assuring 
incalculable  moral  and  material  bene¬ 
fits  to  mankind;  here,  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  system  of  self-help  and  independ¬ 
ence  he  introduced  and  established 
among  the  people  of  the  New  World; 
here,  in  the  mighty  institution  that  he 
created  mainly  from  his  superb  faith 
and  reliance  in  himself,  in  those  he 
gathered  around  him  and  in  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  American 
people;  here,  in  the  exemplary  char¬ 
acter  he  left  his  fellow  countrymen  as 
a  brilliant  business  man,  a  statesman 
of  great  ability  and  altogether  a  model 
citizen. 

“In  all  this  and  more,  John  F.  Dry¬ 
den  is  here  with  us  in  spirit,  beckon¬ 
ing,  cheering  and  inspiring  us  on  to 
new  and  still  more  splendid  triumphs 
than  even  those  already  recorded  in 
Prudential  history.” 


James  P.  Hewitt,  president  of  the 
National  Life  Association  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  was  for  many  years  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Company. 


pay  life,  but  have  you  got  a  hundred 
dollars?  He  said  he  had.  Then  I  told 
him:  Pay  that  on  a  term  policy,  and 
when  you  are  in  better  financial  condi¬ 
tions  you  can  change  to  the  other.  That 
man  is  dead,  and  his  wife  got  the 
money. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

Organized  1850  Purely  Mutual 

JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  President 

The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  composition.  Its 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  interest  earnings  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policies  and  practice  commend  it  to 
field  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MORTUARY and  EXPENSE  FUNDS 


PAYING  CLAIMS  FROM  BOTH 


Fraternal  Authorities  Start  Discussion 
Based  on  Valuations  in  State 
Departmental  Reports 

Abb  Landis,  prominent  in  fraternal 
insurance  and  living  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  asked  the  “Fraternal  Moni¬ 
tor”  to  open  its  columns  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  whether  insurance 
departments  should  allow  in  valuation 
reports  the  expense  fun^  as  an  asset 
available  for  the  payment  of  claims. 
He  wants  the  discussion  to  apply  to 
societies  which  have  assets  over  and 
above  those  listed  in  the  general  fund 
for  expenses. 

The  “Monitor”  had  taken  this  posi¬ 
tion  : 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  ‘Monitor,’  every 
dollar  possessed  by  a  fraternal  society 
is  liable  in  case  of  necessity  for  claims 
arising  out  of  its  certificates,  and  this 
being  so,  the  general  fund  balance,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  accrued  liabilities  against 
it,  is  a  proper  valuation  in  assets. 

“Suppose,  for  example,  the  unlikely 
case  of  a  society  whose  mortuary  fund 
is  exhausted  but  having  a  surplus  over 
actual  liabilities  in  its  expense  fund, 
would  not  any  court  obliterate  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mortuary  and  ex¬ 
pense  fund,  and  decree  the  payment  of 
a  proper  claim  from  any  source  what¬ 
ever  within  the  control  of  the  soci¬ 
ety?” 

Aid  Expense  Funds 

Mr.  Landis  makes  the  following  com 
ments  on  the  "Monitor”  editorial: 

“In  the  circumstances  of  a  success¬ 
fully  operated  society,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  all  of  the  funds  held  for  expenses, 
known  as  the  general  fund,  are  held 
for  the  purpose,  and  intended  alone  for 
use  in  the  payment  of  expenses,  and 
not  for  the  payment  of  claims?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  when  societies  have  a 
surplus  in  the  expense  fund  which  they 
di  sire  to  hold  for  the  payment  of 
claims  it  is  transferred  to  the  benefit 
fund?  Just  a  little  while  ago  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  transferred 
$200,000  from  the  expense  fund  to  the 
benefit  fund,  and  more  recently  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amount  has  been  transferred  from 
the  expense  to  the  benefit  fund.  As 
intimated  in  your  editorial,  many  in¬ 
stances  could  be  cited  of  fraternal  so¬ 
cieties  transferring  from  the  expense 
fund  to  the  benefit  fund.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  where  such  transfers  are  not 
made,  then  the  amount  held  in  the 
expense  fund  is  held  for  the  purpose 
01  paying  expenses  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  claims?  If  my 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  worth  any¬ 
thing,  it  does  not  appear  that  you 
could  give  other  than  an  affirmative 
answer  to  these  questions.  If  this  be 
true,  then  in  all  conscience,  why  should 
a  society  list  as  assets  available  for 
the  payment  of  claims  an  expense  fund 
which  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  expenses?  A  valuation  exhibit  pur¬ 
ports  to  give  the  existing  condition  of 
a  society  by  showing  the  value  of  a 
prospective  financial  condition.  If  the 
prospect  is  that  certain  funds  will  be 
held  for  the  payment  of  claims,  and 
other  funds  will  be  held  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  expenses,  then  why  should  we 
list  as  funds  available  for  the  payment 
cf  matured  and  future  claims  those 
funds  which  are  admittedly  held  for 
the  payment  of  matured  and  future 
expenses?” 


PRESIDENTS  TO  HEAR  LECTURES 

Presidents  Butler,  of  the  Travelers, 
and  Holcombe,  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual, 
will  attend  the  opening  lectures  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford.  One 
of  the  lecturers  will  be  William  H. 
Lough,  of  New  York,  who  will  address 
the  members  on  “American  Banking 
ar.d  Investments  Abroad.” 


December  10,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


TO  OFFER  BORROWERS 

INDUSTRIAL  POLICIES 

ONE  YEAR  TERM  INSURANCE 

Morris  Plan  Loan  Companies  Now  Con¬ 
sidering  Insurance  Proposition — 
Protection  to  Endorsers 


The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Company  which  operates  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Plan  companies  (anti-loan  shark  in¬ 
stitutions),  is  contemplating  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  industrial  insurance  in  its 
activities.  The  Morris  Plan  companies 
lean  money  to  workmen  on  character, 
with  two  endorsers  to  application  for 
lean.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  New 
York  City  of  the  Morris  Plan  compa¬ 
nies,  Arthur  J.  Morris,  founder  of  the 
plan,  introduced  the  subject  with  the 
following  explanation: 

Describes  Insurance  Project 
“The  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
— at  least  at  the  start — will  apt  as  the 
general  agent  for  some  well-established 
insurance  company,  shall  appoint  Mor¬ 
ris  Plan  companies  as  local  agents,  and 
the  Morris  Plan  companies  shall  offer 
to  borrowers  the  option  to  purchase  an 
industrial  insurance  policy  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  This  policy  will  be  hypo¬ 
thecated  as  additional  security  for  the 
loan;  and  the  premium  will  be  paid 
weekly,  so  that  in  the  event  of  death 
the  policy  will  cancel  the  loan,  and  the 
weekly  payments  previously  made  will 
revert  back  to  the  estate.  This  insur¬ 
ance  will  be  an  additional  protection 
to  endorsers.  In  St.  Louis  the  company 
has  recently  started  working  along  this 
line  with  considerable  success.” 

Subject  Debated 

A  debate  on  the  subject  brought  out 
several  points  of  interest.  It  proceed¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

Richard  Goodman,  Hartford:  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  get  very  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  such  a  plan,  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  I  believe  it  would  facilitate  the 
operation  of  the  various  companies; 
and  it  would  also  be  a  source  of  in¬ 
come.  If  people  carrying  industrial  in¬ 
surance  were  borrowers  of  ours,  they 
would  have  to  make  only  one  trip,  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  to  make  their  payment  on 
the  loan  and  on  the  insurance  policy. 

John  Bagby,  Richmond:  In  Rich¬ 
mond,  we  never  fail  to  get  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  with  a  loan,  if  possible.  The 
feasibility  of  making  it  general  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  Morris:  As  nearly  as  I  can  ap¬ 
proximate  it  now,  it  would  cost  about 
2  per  cent,  on  the  loan. 

H.  B.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Washington:  I  have 
given  this  matter  some  thought.  We 
have  had  quite  a  good  many  deaths, 
and  we  find  that  they  have  all  been 
covered  by  insurance.  I  believe  indus¬ 
trial  insurance  could  be  introduced 
profitably. 

Attitude  of  Life  Companies 

F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Bridgeport:  I  have 
given  no  thought  to  this  question  of  of- 
surance,  but  we  have  been  warned,  or 
rather  the  suggestion  has  been  made, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  competitors  of 
the  large  financial  institutions.  Now, 
will  there  be  no  danger,  when  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Plan  becomes  so  well  known,  when 
our  certificates  are  as  good  as  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  of  our  becoming  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  large  insurance  companies? 
Would  it  be  possible  for  companies  like 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Prudential  to 
think  we  were  becoming  competitors, 
and  to  start  a  plan  somewhat  similar 
*o  the  Morris  Plan? 

Mr.  Morris:  The  old-line  insurance 
companies,  as  a  rule,  cannot  engage  in 
industrial  insurance.  Their  volume  of 
insurance  is  limited,  in  almost  every 
instance,  and  limited  to  other  than  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance.  Moreover,  the  lead¬ 
ing  two  industrial  companies,  the  Pru¬ 
dential  and  the  Metropolitan,  have  now 
turned  into  mutual  companies.  They 
welcome  the  idea.  In  addition  to  that, 
this  insurance  is  to  be  on  a  term  policy. 
There  is  very  little  money  in  it  for 
anybody. 

W.  W.  White,  Atlanta:  This  insur¬ 


ance  is  made  without  reference  to  a 

physical  examination.  It  is  not  life 
insurance,  in  strict  sense. 

Preston  R.  Cotten:  I  was  talking  the 
other  night  with  the  State  agent  for 
one  of  the  largest  life  companies,  and 
1  asked  him  what  would  be  their  atti¬ 
tude  if  we  should  do  the  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  been  suggested.  He  said 
that  he  himself  would  welcome  it;  be¬ 
cause  it  would  do  two  things.  First, 
it  would  show  the  industrial  worker 
that  he  could  carry  insurance.  We 
wmuld  not  insure  him  permanently,  but 
would  merely  give  him  his  first  lesson 
in  insurance.  When  he  found  that  by 
the  payment  of  a  small  amount  of 
money  each  week  he  could  insure  his 
life  he  would  be  likely  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  he  saw  the  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties  in  our  plan.  His  greatest  difficulty 
was  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  these  working  men.  At  one  stroke 
we  did  away  with  all  that,  by  having 
tnem  come  to  us  instead  of  our  going 
to  them.  We  have  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  question  of  insur¬ 
ance.  We  ask:  “How  much  insurance 
have  you,  and  in  what  company?” 
Wherever  we  are  uncertain  about  a 
loan  we  require  that  a  policy  be  given 
us  if  there  is  one. 

Reasons  for  Borrowing 

Statistics  of  the  Morris  Plan  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  show  the  following 
reasons  for  borrowing  in  1915: 


Jan. 

July 

Oct. 

Household  expenses... 

.  24 

71 

79 

Education  . 

8 

22 

40 

Begin  business . 

3 

17 

13 

Business  expansion.... 

.  49 

134 

108 

Mortgage  and  interest. 

.  14 

26 

21 

Taxes  . 

,  13 

21 

16 

Rent  . 

8 

17 

16 

Insurance  premiums... 

.  9 

36 

24 

Help  relatives . 

5 

68 

43 

Vacation  . 

145 

20 

USING  SHEVLIN  CASE 


Good  Argument  in  Approaching  Men  of 
Considerable  Wealth  and  Gradu¬ 
ates  of  Yale 


One  of  the  New  York  Life  agents  in 
the  Northwest  is  using  the  Shevlin 
case  as  an  effective  means  of  opening 
his  interviews.  He  goes  at  it  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Mr.  Jones,  I  have  a 
conundrum  to  ask  you:  If  a  man  of 
Mr.  Shevlin’s  wealth  and  prospect  of 
keeping  his  money  considers  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  his  life  for  $1,500,000  as 
a  protection  to  his  business,  what 
value  to  your  family  and  your  busi¬ 
ness  do  you  place  upon  your  life?  And 
what  sum  of  life  insurance  will  you 
apply  for  to-day  as  a  protection  to 
your  family  and  your  business?” 

The  point  is  that  the  Minneapolis 
agent  was  wide  awake,  says  the  New 
York  Life.  He  was  up  to  date.  He 
grabbed  this  incident  and  used  it  to 
get  at  people.  He  turned  it  cleverly 
so  as  to  arouse  their  interest.  Here 
are  some  of  the  people  who  would  be 
interested:  All  Yale  men  and  many 
college  men  to  whom  the  name  of 
Shevlin  is  familiar,  all  lumber  men,  all 
men  of  wealth,  all  heads  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  those  whose  demise  would 
cripple  corporations,  all  men  with  fami¬ 
lies  whose  interests  are  in  even  great¬ 
er  jeopardy  than  those  of  a  wealthy 
man  like  Mr.  Shevlin.  Just  think  of 
the  hundreds  of  people  everywhere 
w'r  om  you,  armed  with  an  item  of  com¬ 
mon  everyday  interest  like  this,  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  and  interest  from  one 
standpoint  or  another  in  the  facts  that 
induced  this  prominent  business  man 
to  protect  himself  so  wisely  and  so 
largely. 


43  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 

The  increase  in  new  business  applied 
for  of  the  New  York  Life  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1915,  as  compared  with  November, 
1914,  is  43  per  cent.  In  figures  it  reach¬ 
es  $8,140,392. 


CLEVER  SELLING  ACROSTIC 


TALK  BY  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT 


Can’t  Judge  a  Man  By  Card  Index 
System,  Says  Marcus  M. 

Marks 


Marcus  M.  Marks,  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  is 
such  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  life 
insurance,  that  when  he  was  asked  a 
few  days  ago  to  appear  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Fidelity  Mutual  agents  in  the 
offices  of  F.  A.  Wallis  in  the  Trinity 
Building,  he  not  only  came,  but  deliv¬ 
ered  a  rousing  talk  on  salesmanship. 
He  used  as  his  text  the  letters  in  Fi¬ 
delity,  which  he  interpreted,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

F  is  for  Fidelity,  the  first  quality  re¬ 
quired  of  a  life  insurance  agent.  If  he 
has  not  loyalty  to  his  company,  does 
not  believe  with  all  his  soul  that  its 
contracts  benefit  humanity  and  are  the 
best  that  can  be  written,  he  should  not 
be  in  the  life  insurance  business. 

I  i3  for  Integrity.  It  must  be  in¬ 
grained  and  practiced  every  hour  of 
the  day — in  speech,  in  action,  in  man¬ 
ner  of  living. 

D  is  for  Diplomacy,  which  deals 
largely  with  manner  of  approach.  Do 
not  come  out  and  try  to  tell  your  whole 
story  at  once.  Diplomacy  means  not 
only  making  friends,  but  enchaining  in¬ 
terest  and  keeping  it  ever  alive. 

E  stands  for  Energy,  without  which 
you  are  a  failure.  With  it  you  can  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  Don’t  expect  people 
to  come  into  your  office  to  be  insured, 
no  matter  what  gift  you  may  have  for 
writing  beautiful  letters.  Y'ou  must  go 
out  and  hustle,  never  taking  “no”  for 
an  answer. 

L  stands  for  Logic.  Any  man  who 
should  have  a  policy  can  be  convinced 
that  he  needs  it. 

I  is  for  Initiative.  If  you  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  one  way,  try  another. 

T  is  for  Tact.  Don’t  talk  about  your¬ 
self.  Talk  about  the  man  you  are  vis¬ 
iting.  Remember  that  all  men  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  requiring  versatile  treatment. 
Recently,  in  the  City  Standardization 
Bureau  work,  I  took  exception  to  the 
fact  that  men  were  being  judged  by  a 
card  index  system.  You  can  put  down 
a  man’s  age,  experience,  salary  and  the 
color  of  his  eyes  on  a  card,  but  that 
will  tell  you  little.  I  have  had  two 
index  cards  come  to  me  containing 
identical  information  about  two  men. 
But  I  would  pay  one  man  $10,000  a 
year  and  the  other  would  be  over-paid 
at  $1,000. 

Y  stands  for  youthfulness.  Youthful¬ 
ness  has  not  much  to  do  with  age. 
Some  men  are  old  at  25,  others  are 
young  at  50.  To  be  youthful  one  must 
be  optimistic  and  ever  hopeful. 

When  Mr.  Marks  concluded,  Laverne 
Wood  of  the  New  York  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  gave  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  experience  with  life  insur¬ 
ance  agents  and  brokers. 

Among  those  who  heard  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  Vice-President  Quinn  and 
Publicity  Manager  Sykes,  of  the  home 
office. 


GOOD,  MR.  BINDER,  VERY  GOOD! 

Geo.  S.  Binder,  representing  the 
Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines,  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  writes  the  home  office  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I  cannot  help  but  write  you  a  few 
lines  telling  you  my  experience  along 
the  line  of  circular  letters.  A  week 
ago  I  had  fourteen  replies  from  circu¬ 
lar  letters.  I  have  written  nine  out  of 
the  fourteen  and  two  of  them  I  didn’t 
get  to  see.  One  of  them  I  have  written 
on  the  roof  of  a  two  story  building.  He 
wouldn’t  come  down  to  listen  to  me  so 
I  climbed  the  ladder  and  wrote  his  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  skylight.” 


Commissioner  English,  of  Iowa,  who 
is  attending  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners’  conference  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
was  formerly  the  publisher  of  a  daily 
paper. 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 

New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and.  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 

1914 . $70,163.01  1.03 

Liabilities .  65,159.426.58 

SurPlu» .  $5,003,584.45 

vRE^rR:TF0STER-  President 
P-  /•  APPEEt,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY.  Secretary 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS.  Asfit 

M^Do^cTkPARTRIDGE>  Ass{S  Secretary 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN,  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in- 
cludin  g  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividend* 


a 
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Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


L.  R.  Levis,  of  Bayonne, 
18  Reasons  N.  J.,  has  found  eigh- 
for  teen  reasons  why  some 

Failure  industrial  insurance 
agents  fail.  He  sub¬ 
mits  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Life’s 
“Inteligencer,”  and  they  follow: 

Not  Enough  Canvassing. — Every 
week  secure  through  next-door  can¬ 
vass  at  least  five  good  Industrial  pros¬ 
pects. 

No  System  in  Following  Up  Pros¬ 
pects. — Keep  a  book  of  prospects. 
Write  down  full  particulars  of  every 
prospect,  Industrial  or  Ordinary.  For 
convenience  in  calling  on  them,  keep 
the  prospects  on  your  debit  separate 
from  those  elsewhere. 

No  Plan  in  Developing  Ordinary 
Business. — Use  a  card  index  file  with 
months,  showing  the  details  of  every 
prospect  and  fill  in  the  month  for  the 
back  calls. 

Leaving  Too  Much  to  Memory. — On 
your  list  for  daily  attention,  enter  all 
clues  for  new  business  and  all  other 
matters  to  be  attended  to. 

Wasting  Time  in  the  Office. — Have 
your  own  desk  or  table  at  home  with 
complete  sets  of  forms  and  stationery, 
so  that  you  can  do  your  work  undis¬ 
turbed. 

New  Policies  Not  Properly  Deliv¬ 
ered. — The  best  time  to  deliver  a  pol¬ 
icy  is  immediately  after  it  is  issued. 
That  is  also  a  good  time  to  again  point 
out  its  benefits,  and  likewise  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  leave  a  Metropolitan  leaflet 
in  the  hands  of  policyholders. 

Literature  Not  Fully  Utilized. — Al¬ 
ways  carry  with  you  some  literature, 
such  as  nursing  cards,  Metropolitans 
or  some  special  pamphlet  which  can  be 
tactfully  used  when  collecting  and  can¬ 
vassing  as  items  of  interest  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

Weakening  People’s  Confidence. — 

Never  by  any  chance  allude  to  poor 
business  or  disparage  your  own.  It 
lessens  your  chance  of  success. 

Unbusinesslike  Presence. — Always  be 
neat  in  dress  and  clean  in  person  and 
habits.  A  good  appearance  suggests 
self-respect  and  creates  confidence  in 
ethers. 

Collection  Book  Incomplete. — Enter 
in  the  collection  book  the  full  partic¬ 
ulars  of  every  buff  card. 

Neglect  of  Details. — Make  out  a  col¬ 
lection  list  every  week  and  note  on  it 
anything  and  everything  to  be  done. 
Every  collection  item  should  have  a 
page  number,  name,  address,  family 
premium  and  number  of  weeks  due; 
also  a  marginal  space  to  enter  collec¬ 
tions  or  remarks.  A  back  call  list 
made  out  regularly  at  the  end  of  each 
collection  day  is  a  great  help. 

Large  Balance. — Hammer  on  arrears 
week  in  and  week  out.  Call — even  if 
told  not  to  do  so — on  every  one  who 
has  not  paid  up.  Good  business  policy 
suggests  and  requires  it.  Try  to  get 
the  advance  week  premium.  The  more 
you  ask  the  more  you  get.  Some 
agents  hesitate  because  they  think 
they  may  offend  if  they  talk  with  pol¬ 
icyholders  about  taking  off  the  arrears. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  apparent¬ 
ly  easy  way  is  always  the  hardest  in 
the  end.  Policyholders  don’t  object  to 
a  proper  interest  in  their  behalf,  and 
while  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  persuading  and  importuning  a 
person,  firmness  in  the  matter  of  ar¬ 
rears  always  commands  proper  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect. 

Excessive  Lapses. — Meet  the  first 
mention  of  lapsing  with  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  policy.  Explain  them  fully; 
likewise  the  loss  that  follows  a  lapse. 
Call  every  week  within  the  grace  peri¬ 
od  and  try  to  collect.  Give  fresh  and 
forcible  reasons  why  the  policyholder 


should  hold  on  to  the  financial  benefit 
under  the  policy. 

Indifference  in  Reviving. — Reviving 
by  the  easy  way,  special  revival,  etc., 
often  means  another  easy  lapse.  Be 
resourceful  in  collecting  the  cash,  even 
if  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  revive  the 
business.  A  cash  revival  on  24G,  or  a 
cash  and  part  special  revival,  is  good 
as  a  rule  and  means  no  more  trouble. 

Delay  in  Tracing  Removals. — Do  not 
wait  until  to-morrow  or  next  week  for 
a  notice  of  removal  to  reach  you.  Write 
at  once  to  the  parties  at  their  last 
known  address. 

Not  Fully  Posted  or  Informed. — 

Spend  plenty  of  time  studying  the  rate 
book  and  the  instruction  book  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Take  up  and  go  through 
the  correspondence  course.  Every  ad¬ 
ditional  fact,  figure  or  point  gained 
makes  your  work  easier  and  your  suc¬ 
cess  more  certain. 

Want  of  Confidence. — It  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  what  you  say,  but  how  you  say  it 
and  how  you  act  that  counts.  When 
you  knock  at  a  door,  knock  confidently. 
When  you  talk,  talk  earnestly  and 
forcefully,  showing  that  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  When  you  call 
at  a  home  and  see  the  husband,  shake 
him  by  the  hand  with  the  expectation 
of  doing  business  with  him.  Speak  as 
il’  you  were  selling  him  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  and,  in  a  tactful  way,  lead 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  getting  the  best 
thing  in  the  world. 

Juggling  accounts. — No  one  can  play 
with  fire  without  being  burned,  or  with 
accounts  without  being  detected.  No¬ 
tice  of  inspection  is  not  given.  Once 
a  misstep  is  taken,  it  is  hard  to  re¬ 
trace  it  and  easy  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  There  is  everything  to  lose— 
reputation,  position,  future — and  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  in  “borrowing”  one  week  to 
“pay  back”  the  next. 

Summary. — Few  agents  can  afford 
to  take  a  holiday  on  Monday.  Monday 
lost  cannot  be  regained.  Any  other 
day  is  preferable.  Monday  costs  an 
agent  on  an  average  ten  dollars  and 
lots  of  extra  work.  The  holiday  is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice.  When  agents  do 
rot  make  out  a  daily  list  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  to  be  called  on  and  the  premiums 
due,  they  must  constantly  refer  to  their 
collection  book.  The  list  facilitates 
collections  and  leaves  the  mind  free 
t  ■  “dig  for  new  business.”  Some  men 
visit  the  same  street  on  different  days, 
wasting  valuable  time.  The  list  will 
prevent  this  and  enable  a  man  to  run 
his  debit  instead  of  the  debit  running 
him.  Monday  and  Tuesday  should  be 
tbe  biggest  collection  days,  finishing 
up,  when  possible,  on  Wednesday. 
Thursday  morning  only  should  be 
given  to  back  calls.  Make  these  as 
few  as  possible.  Thursday  afternoon 
can  be  employed  in  making  out  the  ac¬ 
count;  also  the  collection  list  and  other 
p  eparations  for  the  following  week. 
The  advantage  of  arranging,  preparing 
and  planning  for  each  succeeding  week 
must  be  obvious  to  every  man  in  the 
business  and  equally  plain  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Friday  for  vigorous  straight 
canvassing,  and  Saturday  for  following 
up  and  closing  unfinished  business. 


HELPS  CRIPPLED  AGENT 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  Praised  By 
L.  C.  Baker,  of  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Olean,  N.  V. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  agents 
in  America  is  Lloyd  C.  Baker,  general 
agent  of  the  Connecticut  General  in 
Olean,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Baker  is  blind  and 
has  to  be  wheeled  about.  Despite 
these  handicaps  he  is  a  large  producer. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 


WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  2S,  1915 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition." 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Ho  writes  The  Eastern  Underwriter  as 
follows: 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1915. 

Editor  The  Eastern  Underwriter:  — 
I  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  right 
that  I  should  advise  you  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  which  I  am  deriving 
from  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 

The  first  thing  when  the  mail  arrives 
I  invariably  ask  the  question — did  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  come?  If  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “no,”  the  question  is  repeated 
with  the  arrival  of  each  succeeding 
mail,  and  when  I  do  receive  an  affirm¬ 
ative  reply  I  settle  down  content  with 
the  thought  that  I  will  soon  have  a 
fresh  line  of  talk  to  help  me  in  my 
work. 

After  hearing  read  the  various  arti¬ 
cles  I  usually  find  that  I  have  the  ad¬ 
ditional  help  needed  for  developing 
certain  prospects  and  forthwith  take 
mj  ’phone  and  go  to  work. 

That  the  knowledge  derived  from 
your  publication  is  really  profitable,  I 
need  only  say  that  my  average  sale 
per  applicant  since  I  became  a  sub¬ 
scriber  is  $4,400,  for  the  same  number 
of  applicants  immediately  preceding 
my  subscription  the  average  was 
$2,750. 

Physically  my  report  is  not  so  good, 
for  I  now  require  the  constant  service 
of  an  attendant.  I  have  left  my  room 
but  twice  in  the  last  five  months,  and 
that  was  to  register  and  to  vote. 

Trusting  that  your  subscription  list 
is  enjoying  a  nice  healthy  growth,  with 
kindest  regards  I  remain, 

L  C.  BAKER. 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  o f  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES,  Pre.iden* 
Addres.:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago,  111. 


PASSES  HIGH  RECORD 

On  Saturday,  November  13,  at  the 
Graham  C.  Wells  Agency  of  the  Provi¬ 
dent  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  the 
amount  of  approved  business  passed 
the  previous  entire  year’s  high  record 
in  the  history  of  the  agency,  and  from 
November  15  to  December  31  all  the 
new  business  will  be  “velvet."  It  also 
marked  Jas.  J.  Phillis’  150th  week  and 
Geo.  W.  Ryan’s  100th  week  of  consec¬ 
utive  production.  Consecutive  produc¬ 
tion  means  that  not  a  single  week  has 
passed  in  which  these  men  have  failed 
to  place  new  examined  and  approved 
business  on  the  Company’s  books.  Some 
weeks  it  has  been  hard  work  to  get  one 
case  across — while  in  other  weeks 
there  have  been  three-five,  seven  and 
occasionally  as  many  as  eight  appli¬ 
cations. 


December  10,  1015. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


SAFEGUARDING  BUSINESS  INTERESTS 

Little  Stories  Dealing  with  Partnership  Insurance 
Collected  by  Charles  B.  Knight,  New  York 
No.  2  Manager  of  The  Union  Central  Life 


ASSIGNMENT— OR  BARGAIN  COUN¬ 
TER 

Recently  a  firm  composed  of  two 
men,  with  a  silent  partner,  conducted 
business  on  Chestnut  street.  Brad- 
street’s  rated  the  house  financially  as 
H.Aa.  The  firm  stood  in  the  front 
among  successful  merchants,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  special  patronage  of  a  select 
trade. 

On  the  death  of  the  principal  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  the  silent  partner 
withdrew  his  support.  This  caused  the 
banks  to  refuse  to  extend  loans  and  to 
withhold  future  discounts,  and  credit¬ 
ors  who  formerly  were  glad  to  sell 
them  goods  demanded  settlements. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  surviving 
partner  but  an  assignment — or  perhaps 
worse,  to  turn  his  fine  establishment 
into  one  immense  bargain  counter  to 
realize  quick  cash  at  any  sacrifice.  In 
his  desperation  he  chose  the  latter  al¬ 
ternative,  and  all  the  fine  fabrics  drawn 
from  every  country  on  the  globe  were 
literally  drumped  upon  hs  counters, 
there  to  be  handled  and  picked  over  by 
the  curious  crowd  and  finally  sold  for 
only  a  fraction  of  former  prices.  The 
slaughter  saved  the  house  from  top¬ 
pling  to  bankruptcy,  but  at  a  cost  too 
great  to  contemplate  with  composure, 
for  the  merchant  secluded  himself  in 
his  counting  room  and  refused  to  see 
even  his  friends  while  the  crowd  was 
roaming  through  his  place. 

The  firm  carried  some  insurance,  but 
not  enough  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
tc  make  the  survivor  independent  of 
contingencies. 

A  CORPORATION’S  VENTURE 

Ten  years  ago  a  corporation  dealing 
in  grain  insured  its  president  for  $1,- 
000,000,  the  corporation  paying  the  pre¬ 
mium  and  taking  title  to  the  policy. 
One  night,  in  journeying  in  a  sleeping 
car,  the  president  was  seized  with  a 
chill  which  developed  into  pneumonia, 


and  he  died  December  31.  On  January 
10  the  insurance  company  handed  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  a  draft 
for  one  million  dollars,  on  which  only 
two  annual  premiums  had  been  paid. 
So  powerful  an  argument  was  this  in 
favor  of  business  insurance  that  the 
corporation  at  once  insured  others  of 
its  officers  for  an  additional  $1,000,000, 
paying  the  premium  as  before,  and  tak¬ 
ing  title  to  the  proceeds. 

STILL  THE  JUNIOR  PARTNER 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  firm  of 
two  men  conducted  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  on  Market  street.  '  Occasionally 
the  insurance  solicitor  called  to  urge 
the  desirability  of  a  joint  business  pol¬ 
icy,  to  cover  both  lives,  the  proceeds 
to  be  paid  to  the  firm  upon  the  death 
of  either.  Though  much  desired  by  the 
younger  man,  the  reply  of  the  senior 
member  was  always  the  same — “I  don’t 
believe  in  insurance,  and  I  am  able  to 
safeguard  my  own  business.”  (Yet  he 
insured  his  stock  in  trade  lest  fire 
might  consume  his  nails  and  anvils.) 

At  his  death  his  widow  demanded  a 
division  of  the  assets,  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  her  husband’s  interest  in 
cash.  She  declared  it  was  easier  for 
her  to  tell  the  value  of  cash  in  hand 
than  the  value  of  goods  upon  the 
shelves.  She  would  trust  no  man’s 
judgment,  now  that  she  could  handle 
her  own  funds. 

The  junior  partner  found  a  purchaser 
for  the  interest  of  the  deceased  man. 
Ii>  the  transaction  he  was  compelled 
to  retain  the  minor  place  in  both  man¬ 
agement  and  profits  of  a  business  to 
which  he  had  given  twenty  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  and  which  he  had 
ardently  hoped  to  own  outright  at  some 
time. 

A  business  policy,  payable  upon  the 
death  of  either,  would  have  produced 
from  the  insurance  company  the  much 
desired  cash  to  enable  him  to  become 
the  sole  owner  of  the  business. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDIN0 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

>  ■■  ■■  ■  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORQANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31.  1914; 


Assets . 

Liabilities . 

Capital  and  Surplus . 

Insurance  In  Force . 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organisation. 
Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . 


.  $11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
1,727,653.95 
99,256,046.00 
15,428,933.48 

$1,350,000.00  annually 


GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 


TACKLING  BIG  MEN 


Superintendent  of  Agencies  Lindsay,  of 
New  York  Life,  Tells  How 
To  Do  It 


Field  men  will  be  interested  in  this 
letter  from  Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Lindsay,  of  the  New  York  Life,  to  an 
agent  who  asked  him  how  he  handled 
men  of  large  affairs  and  the  arguments 
he  used  when  he  was  soliciting  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Lindsay  replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Blank: — I  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  put  into  the  form  of  a 
letter  the  method  I  used  to  employ, 
when  approaching  men  of  importance 
with  regard  to  life  insurance. 

Briefly,  I  used  to  take  the  attitude, 
that  the  man  I  was  seeing  undoubtedly 
carried  all  the  insurance  that  he 
thought  advisable;  that  in  these  days 
everybody  carried  a  liberal  amount  of 
life  insurance,  but  that  it  was  quite 
possible  he  had  never  taken  the  time 
to  go  thoroughly  over  all  his  insurance 
policies  and  find  out  just  what  he  had, 
and  whether  he  was  making  his  poli¬ 
cies  do  all  they  could  do  for  him.  That 
quite  possibly  some  of  his  insurance 
was  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
and  probably  he  had  never  looked  at 
the  policies  since  he  first  took  them 
out.  That  during  the  last  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  the  insurance  business  has 
made  immense  strides,  just  as  any 
other  business  had;  just  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  had;  that  fifteen  years  ago  in  his 
line  of  work  they  were  not  giving  the 
same  values,  or  the  same  service  that 
they  were  giving  to-day,  and  that  to  a 
great  extent  this  was  true  in  life  in¬ 
surance. 

I  did  not  w’ant  him  to  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  had  in  mind  advising  him 
to  change  his  policies  from  the  com¬ 


panies  he  had  already  selected.  No 
doubt  he  had  selected  his  companies 
with  as  much  care  as  he  had  his  other 
investments,  and  I  was  quite  sure  they 
were  all  right;  but  that  he  could  in  all 
probability  get  the  companies  in  which 
he  was  carrying  his  insurance  to 
change,  for  instance,  the  method  of 
paying  the  money  out  in  the  event  of 
his  death  to  the  modern,  up-to-date 
monthly  income  plan,  without  incur¬ 
ring  any  expense  whatever  beyond  the 
postage  necessary  to  write  the  com¬ 
pany. 

I  would  end  up  my  talk  by  saying 
that  I  was  conceited  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  life  insurance  expert, 
having  spent  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  the  business,  and  that  I  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  go  over  his  poli¬ 
cies  for  him,  tell  him  just  what  he  had, 
and  make  whatever  suggestions  I  could 
toward  modernizing  his  insurance  and 
thereby  get  for  him  the  advantages  of 
many  of  the  various  improvements  and 
liberalizations  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in 
the  business. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  lay  before  him  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  insurance  which,  while  it  need 
not  necessarily  entail  his  taking  out 
any  more  insurance  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  future,  when  he  did  take 
out  insurance,  it  would  be  taken  out 
with  this  general  plan  in  mind;  much 
as  a  man  would  build  a  house,  planning 
later  to  make  additions  to  it.  That 
after  all,  the  leaving  of  his  life  insur¬ 
ance  estate  in  proper  condition  was 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  in 
life  that  he  had,  and  an  hour  or  two 
spent  in  learning  just  what  his  policies 
wculd  do  for  him,  and  in  planning  his 
insurance  investments  for  the  future, 
would  be  time  very  well  spent. 


never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 
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New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


CLAIMS  VINDICATION 

The  Guarantee  Fund  Life  Association 
of  Omaha  has  been  licensed  to  transact 
business  in  Kentucky.  The  company 
says:  “We  are  especially  pleased  to 
receive  the  license  because  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  which  our  enemies 
have  given  to  the  report  of  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  association  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Insurance  Department,  which  re¬ 
port  we  have  contended  was  grossly  un¬ 
fair  to  the  association.  The  issuance  of 
the  license  would  appear  to  sustain  this 
view,  and  we  are  greatly  pleased  to 
have  the  controversy  terminated  in  our 
favor.” 


“My  only  mistake  in 
Many  Agents  selling  this  policy  was 
Make  that  I  didn’t  make  it 
This  Mistake  $4,000  instead  of  $2,- 
000,  for  he  remarked 
after  I  had  his  application  and  his 
check  for  the  premium,  that  he  would 
try  that  much  anyway  ($2,000)  and 
later  on  if  he  could  stand  it  he  would 
take  more,”  says  C.  W.  Jacobs,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  agency 
ol  the  Illinois  Life. 

When  I  deliver  this  policy  I  will  try 
to  place  the  additional  $2,000,  but  the 
efforts  to  do  so  will  be  harder  than 
when  I  took  his  app  for  only  $2,000. 
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THE  LIFE  PRESIDENTS  MEETING 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  life 
insurance  agent  in  America  to  read  in 
the  press  every  word  printed  this  week 
and  next  chronicling  proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi¬ 
dents,  not  only  that  the  agent  may  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  and  influence  of  his 
own  profession,  but  he  will  find  in  those 
addresses  the  best  of  all  selling  argu¬ 
ments.  These  sessions  always  crys- 
talize  life  insurance  activities  in  an 
eloquent,  powerful  and  sequential  man¬ 
ner,  but  this  year  the  talks  are  even 
of  greater  importance  because  they 
deal  with  the  subject  of  life  insurance 
investments  in  a  different  way  than 
tl:e  topic  has  been  treated  before.  Until 
this  time  the  investments  of  the  real 
estate  companies  have  not  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  classified  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  tell  in  detail  the  exact  nature  of 
these  investments — whether  in  the 
shape  of  farm  mortgages  or  city  realty 
mortgages,  with  geographical  location 
of  loans. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  data 
compiled  proves  as  has  nothing  that 
has  yet  been  printed  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  factor  is  insurance  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  cities  and  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  New  York  would  still  be  a 
large  city  were  there  no  life  insurance 
companies,  but  with  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  loaning  millions  to  develop 
properties  and  to  finance  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  it  has  become  the  sec¬ 
ond  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  still  raise  products  if  there 
were  no  life  insurance  companies,  but 
aided  by  great  financial  support  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  the  American 
farmer  is  remarkably  prosperous.  The 
link  between  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  the  farming  regions  grows 
stronger  every  year. 

Chairman  William  D.  Wyman  sum¬ 
marizes  the  situation  in  an  effective 
manner.  Of  the  assets  held  by  life 
insurance  companies  at  the  end  of  last 
year  $1,700,000,000  were  invested  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  The  Life  Presi¬ 
dents’  reports  show  that  $655,000,000  of 
these  loans  were  invested  in  farm  se¬ 
curities.  The  life  companies  have  ac¬ 
tually  loaned  $100,000,000  more  on  farm 
mortgages  than  have  the  commercial 
and  savings  banks  combined.  Further¬ 
more,  the  life  companies  charge  an 
average  rate  of  interest  on  these  loans 
of  only  5.55  per  cent.  Every  phase  of 


the  investment  situation,  including 
rural  credits,  is  included  in  yesterday 
or  to-day’s  discussion  and  the  agent 
can  get  from  these  talks  enough  valu 
able  canvassing  material  to  last  him 
for  months. 

The  discussion  of  rural  credits  is 
also  particularly  apropos  at  this  time 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  take  some  action  on  rural 
credits.  Just  what  this  action  will  be 
is  not  known  yet,  but  judging  from  lit¬ 
erature  received  by  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter  this  week  there  is  to  be  a 
strong  attempt  made  to  incorporate  in 
this  country  the  German  Landschaft 
System,  and  probably  this  is  as  good 
a  place  as  anywhere  to  describe  what 
that  system  is. 

The  Landschaft  was  formed  under 
the  Prussian  Law  much  the  same  as 
a  national  bank  is  formed  in  the  United 
Slates.  It  was  adopted  by  Frederick 
the  Great.  A  group  of  landowners  ask 
for  a  charter  to  form  a  Landschaft, 
through  which  they  can  borrow  money 
With  land  as  security.  The  scheme 
here,  under  a  Landschaft,  would  be  to 
give  permission  to  co-operative  groups 
of  farmers  to  issue  mortgages  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  convert  these  mortgages 
into  bonds  which  are  to  be  sold  in  all 
the  other  States,  and  these  bonds  are 
to  be  bought  by  working  people.  Title 
to  borrower’s  land  must  be  unques¬ 
tioned.  Bonds  run  from  $10  up  to  $100 
denominations,  at  the  same  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  that  the  banks  pay.  The  loan  is 
made  on  the  average  earning  power  of 
the  land.  The  borrower  cedes  to  the 
Landschaft  directory  the  right  of  main¬ 
taining  the  same  status  of  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  throughout  the  life  of  the  bond. 
The  borrower,  in  signing  his  mortgage 
and  receiving  the  bond,  gives  the  Land¬ 
schaft  directory  the  power  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  a  foreclosure. 

At  a  State  Department  hearing  this 
question  was  asked  David  Lubin,  one 
of  the  protagonists  of  the  Landschaft: 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  when  a 
farmer  goes  to  the  Landschaft  to  bor¬ 
row  that  he  is  given  a  bond  rather 
than  money,  and  that  he  negotiates 
this  bond  in  the  open  market?” 

Mr.  Lubin:  Yes,  because  the  Land¬ 
schaft  has  no  money.  It  is  no  bank. 
There  is  simply  a  hoard  of  directors. 

In  Germany  the  government  has  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  Landschaft.  If 
adopted  here  there  would  be  super¬ 
vision  by  government,  but  no  guar¬ 
antee. 


THE  FEDERATION  AND  THE 
LEGISLATOR 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has '  been 
taken  by  underwriters  in  the  attitude 
of  Insurance  Federations  towards  legis¬ 
lators.  The  position  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  in  this  regard  is  thus  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Federation  News,  the 
new  monthly  organ  of  the  Federation, 
the  first  issue  of  which  has  just  been 
published : 

According  to  the  history  of  law-making, 
the  average  legislator  has  less  to  do  with  the 
moulding  of  legislation  than  his  constituents. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  beneficial  and 
serviceable  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  in 
any  State  bespeak  the  wisdom  of  those  most 
directly  concerned. 

The  banking  laws,  for  instance,  would  be 
a  sorry  mess  if.  they  were  the  products  of 
minds  untrained  in  finance,  and  the  architects 
and  builders  of  the  country  would  not  be  long 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


MISS  ANNIE  KIRKWOOD 


Miss  Annie  Kirkwood,  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  one  of  the  best  producers  in  the 
country,  rarely  writes  a  woman  risk. 
She  is  with  the  Mutual  Benefit.  Her 
own  story,  told  for  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  follows: 

“I  was  educated  in  one  of  the  New 
England  schools,  continued  in  travel 
abroad,  and  without  any  idea  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  support  myself, 
I  did  not  study  for  any  profession,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  earn  my 
living  there  seemed  no  avenue  opened 
to  me.  At  that  time,  the  late  Col.  Frank 
M.  Joyce  was  general  agent  for  ths 
Mutual  Benefit  in  Minnesota.  A  school 
friend  of  mine,  and  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Colonel  Joyce’s  family  (when 
they  lived  in  Cincinnati),  told  him 
about  me  and  of  my  desire  and  need 
to  enter  the  business  world.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that.  I  try  soliciting  for  his 
Company,  and  it  was  with  many  mis- 
gviing  that  I  took  up  the  work  so  new 
to  women  in  the  West. 

“My  family  had  lived  in  Minneapolis 
foi  many  years  and  had  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  the  unfailing 
courtesy  with  which  I  was  met  gave 
me  courage  and  made  the  way  seem 
easier;  in  any  event,  during  the  first 
few  months  when  few  were  the  com¬ 
missions  which  fell  in  my  way,  I 
brought  so  much  prospect  data  and  in¬ 
formation  to  our  office  that  I  found 
myself  a  valued  worker,  and  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  give  me  the 
instruction  and  business  training  re¬ 
quired  in  the  art  and  profession  of 
salesmanship.  My  general  agent  was 


in  seeking  revisions  if  the  building  laws  were 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  structural  work. 
Manufacturers  ought  to  know  the  needs  of 
manufacturers;  shippers  are  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  traffic  conditions  and 
problems,  and  so  on. 

A  good  legislator  should  and  must  gather 
information  on  all  matters  at  issue.  He  wel¬ 
comes  the  presence  in  his  district  of  those 
organizations  which  thoroughly  reflect  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  of  the  business  in  which 
its  members  are  engaged.  No  organization  or 
association  can  voice  such  opinion  unless  it 
represents  in  its  affiliations  every  person  in 
every  manner  interested  in  the  particular  en¬ 
deavor  the  organization  represents. 

This  is  why  Insurance  Federations  have 
wielded  such  a  mighty  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  insurance  legislation.  The  Federation, 
including  representatives  of  every  line  of  in¬ 
surance  and  the  buyers,  as  well  in  its  mem¬ 
bership,  is  ip  a  position  to  do  paramount  ser¬ 
vice,  not  only  for  insurance  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  but  also  for  the  public  interest  in  all 
matters  concerning  insurance  theories  or 
practices. 

In  all  sections  where  a  comprehensive  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  effected,  Us  advice  is 
naturally  not  only  eagerly  sought  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legislators,  but  is  likely  to  be 
heeded,  as  well. 


I  an  exceedingly  well  informed  and  pro¬ 
ficient  salesman,  himself,  and  I  receiv¬ 
ed  good  training  and  help  which  start¬ 
ed  me  right  in  the  work  for  our  splen¬ 
did  Company. 

‘‘The  Mutual  Benefit  at  that  time  did 
not  write  women  risks;  therefore,  near¬ 
ly  all  my  work  was  among  business 
men,  and  has  practically  continued  so, 
only  occasionally  writing  a  woman 
risk.  This  year,  I  secured  in  our  Com¬ 
pany  a  large  policy  for  one  of  our 
prominent  business  women  and  capital¬ 
ists  in  Minneapolis.  In  my  work,  the 
percentage  of  amount  of  insurance  to 
number  of  lives  has  always  been  large. 

“As  to  my  methods,  I  think  you  will 
see  that  they  are  businesslike  methods 
to  which  I  add,  perhaps,  a  sincere  lik¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm  for  my  work  with 
breadth  of  heart  to  understand  and 
help  others.  This  I  may  have  more 
than  is  usual,  counting  no  labor  nor 
service  too  great  to  attain  the  standard 
set  by  right  ideals.  I  have  no  fads,  but 
think  the  right  use  of  vacations  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  I  spend  mine  in  travel.” 

The  picture  of  Miss  Kirkwood,  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page,  was  taken  on 
the  Pacific  last  year  while  en-route  to 
the  Orient. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Evans,  president  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental,  Fidelity-Phenix,  and  American 
Eagle,  has  purchased  sixty  acres  neai 
the  Knollwood  Country  Club,  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  The  property  over¬ 
looks  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  estate,  and 
will  be  improved  by  the  new  owner  as 
a  country  seat  for  his  use. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Berghaus,  who  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Fidelity  and  Surety 
departments  of  the  American  Indem¬ 
nity  Co.  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Sewanee,  where  he  received 
the  B.  A.  degree,  and  of  the  New  York 
Law  School  where  he  graduated  LL.  B. 
From  1905  to  1908,  Mr.  Berghaus  was 
first  assistant  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  head  of  the  court  and  contract 
department  of  the  American  Surety  Co. 
at  its  home  office  in  New  York,  and 
from  1908  to  1915,  assistant  manager 
and  attorney  for  the  American  Surety 
Co.  for  the  State  of  Texas,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Austin. 

*  *  * 

J.  K.  Livingston,  of  Detroit,  has  for 
years  been  one  of  the  most  likeable 
and  able  agents  in  the  State.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  an  office  boy  In  1879. 
Next  he  was  a  local  agent;  then  a  com 
pact  manager;  later  a  special  agent  of 
the  Phoenix  of  Hartford  and  of  the 
Queen,  following  which  he  became 
State  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fire 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  territory. 
After  the  San  Francisco  conflagration 
lie  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Whitaker,  McNaughton  &  Livingston, 
general  agents,  Detroit.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Insurance  Federation  of 
Michigan. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Lushear,  general  agent 
for  the  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  in  New¬ 
ark,  is  a  very  happy  man.  This  fact 
was  plainly  evident  by  the  smile  that 
adorned  his  face  a  few  days  ago  when 
a  representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  called  at  his  office.  Mr.  Lushear 
soon  explained  the  cause  of  his  happy 
smile.  He  produced  a  letter  from  the 
home  office  of  the  Equitable  Life, 
which  advised  him  that  in  October  he 
ranked  eighth  in  the  list  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  general  agents  for  personal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  month  of  October.  He 
says  his  Company  is  trying  to  reach  the 
hundred  million  dollar  insurance  in 
force  mark  by  DecemDer  31  this  year, 
and  that  when  they  cross  over  that 
line,  he  is  going  to  be  right  up  among 
the  leaders. 


Fire  Insurance  Department 
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DECIDE  TO  CALL  OFF  MEETING  !uent  01  ,tlie  executive  committee  that 

_  lhe  appointment  of  John  G.  Simmonds 

as  genera!  agent  be  recalled  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and,  accordingly  the  special 
meeting  of  the  exchange  called  for 
Tuesday,  December  7,  1915,  to  hear  such 
appeal  will  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
meeting  will  not  be  held. 

HENRY  E.  HESS,  Secretary. 


SUBURBAN  EXCHANGE  BULLETINS 

City  of  New  York’s  Appointment  of 
J.  G.  Simmonds — The  Issue — 
What  Bulletins  Say 
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On  November  27  the  Suburban  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bulletin: 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Suburban 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  7,  1915,  at  2:30 
p.  m„  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  No. 
123  William  street  New  York  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  an  appeal  by  the 
City  of  New  York  Insurance  Co.  from 
the  decision  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  that  the  appointment  by  that  com¬ 
pany  of  John  G.  Simmonds  as  general 
agent  for  suburban  territory  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  with  request  that  such  appoint¬ 
ment  be  recalled:  and  from  the  rule 
which  denies  a  general  agent  to  a  local 
company  unless  such  general  agent  is 
the  Metropolitan  agent  of  the  company; 
and  for  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

HENRY  E.  HESS,  Secretary. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the 
following  statement  of  rules  and  other 
facts  involved  was  submitted  for  the 
information  of  members. 

Agreement  Article  12 — (c)  reads: 
“General  agents  to  be  appointed 
only  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  ex¬ 
change.” 

As  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  such  appointments  would  be 
approved,  the  executive  committee 
adopted  certain  agency  rules,  pro¬ 
mulgated  on  Bulletin  21,  dated 
March  27,  1908,  which  limited  a 
local  company  to  a  general  agency 
only  for  Long  Island;  in  other 
words,  a  local  company  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  general  agent  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  or  for  other  territory  than 
Long  Island.  The  rule  stood  un¬ 
changed  in  this  respect  until  April 
20,  1915,  when  a  revision  was  ap¬ 
proved  (promulgated  May  1,  1915)  • 
permitting  a  local  company  to  have 
a  general  agent  “if  such  company 
maintains  no  counter  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  business”  and  “then  and  in 
that  case  only  at  the  hands  of  a 
general  agent  conducting  a  depart¬ 
ment  office  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  who  shall  also  be  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Metropolitan  agent  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  as  defined  in  the  agreement  of 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange.” 

On  October  23,  1914,  the  City  of 
New  York  gave  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Simmonds  as  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  and  were  advised  on  No¬ 
vember  11,  1914,  that  such  appoint¬ 
ment  was  not  approved  by  the 
executive  committee  and  its  recall 
was  requested.  The  City  of  New 
York  demurred,  and  as  the  revision 
of  agency  rules  was  then  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  request  for  closure 
was  not  pressed  for  the  time  being. 

On  September  16,  1915,  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  renewed  their  re¬ 
quest  and  the  City  of  New  York, 
after  correspondence  with  and  a 
hearing  by  the  committee,  appeals 
to  the  exchange. 

On  December  4  this  notice  was  sent 
to  members: 

Notice  has  just  been  received  that 
the  appeal  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  from  the  require- 


TO  BRANCH  OUT 

Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  With  $1  - 
000,000  Capital,  To  Do  General 
F-ire  Business 


*- W  * 

rtJi 
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NationalUnion 

i  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


The  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
the  fire  company  of  the  Aetna  Life] 
has  voted  to  double  its  capital  stock 
It  will  have  $1,000,000  capital.  It  be¬ 
gan  by  writing  automobile  insurance 
and  has  been  gradually  extending  into 
the  fire  field,  it  is  reported  from  Hart¬ 
ford  that  it  will  do  a  general  fire  busi¬ 
ness.  H.  R.  Clough  and  J.  C.  Burden 
are  the  assistant  secretaries.  The  for¬ 
mer  will  be  in  charge  of  the  marine 
business;  the  latter  of  the  fire  busi¬ 
ness. 

lhe  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford  was  chartered  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  1913,  which  granted  a 
change  of  name  of  the  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company  and  amended  its 
charter.  The  original  charter  was 
granted  in  1907  to  Edward  Hatch, 
George  R.  Merrow,  Jonathan  Camp,  E. 
H.  Cooper,  George  H.  Finney,  William 
Peni ose,  J.  H.  Hale  and  it.  in.  Oaitman. 
The  Legislature  of  1909  amended  the 
Company’s  charter  and  granted  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  time  for  organization 
and  the  time  was  further  extended  by 
the  Legislature  of  1911.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  named  in  the  special  act  of  19xJ 
were,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  oi  i- 
ginal  act,  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Samuel 

Dunham,  John  O.  Enders,  Morgan 
B.  Brainard,  J.  Scofield  Rowe  and 
W'alter  C.  Faxon. 


I 
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good  agents 

in  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having 
ample  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the 

NATIONAL  UNION 

a  company  whose  operations  have  been  conspicuous  for  fair 
dealing,  whose  loss  paying  record-both  conflagration  and  rou¬ 
tine  has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the 
highest  sense  of  honor. 

Its  efficiency  and  agency  co-operation  have  merited  the 
permanent  support  of  4000  Agents. 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and 
reap  the  benefit  of 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars. 


I 
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rest 


POTTS  CONFIDENT 


LIVESTOCK  RE-INSURANCE 

Western,  of  Peoria,  Gets  Soutnern,  of 
High  Point,  N.  C. — Keeps 
Agency  Force 


Thinks  He  Will  Win  Out  in  Controver¬ 
sies  With  Insurance  Men — A 
Former  Lawyer 


The  Western  Livestock  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  re-insured  the 
Southern  Livestock  Insurance  Co.,  of 
High  Point,  N.  C.  The  Western  in  the 
agreement  takes  over  the  agency 
force;  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
Southern  to  permanently  retire  from 
the  field,  as  the  officers  of  the  South¬ 
ern  wish  to  devote  their  time  to  other 
pursuits.  Much  of  the  business  taken 
over  by  the  Western  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  cancel  as  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  be  carried  at  too  great  a 
loss. 

This  is  the  second  company  recently 
acquired  by  the  Western;  the  other 
company  being  the  Atlantic  Horse  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cravens  &  Cage  of  Houston,  Texas, 
are  the  general  agents  of  the  Western 
for  the  State  of  Texas,  a  State  to 
which  the  Company  was  admitted  last 
week.  The  Western  further  announces 
the  appointment  of  Elmer  F.  Bagley  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  as  general  agent  for 
Kansas. 


Insurance  Commissioner  Potts,  of 
Illinois,  who  is  in  the  city  this  week,  is 
confident  that  he  will  win  all  the  con¬ 
troversies  in  which  lie  is  involved  with 
insurance  companies.  He  first  locked 
horns  with  the  companies  over  under¬ 
writers’  agencies;  next  he  declared 
that  rate  making  in  Illinois  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  act;  and  that  then 
he  started  to  break  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  There  was  a 
court  hearing  in  the  latter  case  this 
week. 

Mr.  Potts  is  about  six  feet  tall;  se¬ 
rious  in  facial  expression;  wears  a 
long  cutaway  coat  and  glasses  with 
rims  that  come  over  the  ears. 


In  discussing  his  career  he  told  a 
representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  that  he  had  been  a  lawyer  for 
many  years;  and  that  for  about  six 
years  he  represented  a  corporation,  the 
Reisch  Indemnity  Co.,  which  indemni¬ 
fied  the  owner  of  a  building  against 
loss  from  damages  in  suits  brought  un¬ 
der  the  dram  shop  act.  A  number  of 
corporations  are  now  writing  these 
bonds. 


RUSSIAN  MANAGER  HERE 

G.  Katz,  of  Petrograd,  foreign  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rossia  Insurance  Co.,  is  in 
this  country.  He  left  Petrograd  two 
months  ago  to  make  a  tour  of  the  for¬ 
eign  offices  of  the  Company.  He  has 
visited  the  offices  in  London,  Hartford 
and  Paris.  Mr.  Katz  says  insurance 
is  doing  an  increased  business  in  his 
country. 


ROOSTERS  TO  DINE 

The  Royal  Red  Roosters  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  (counter  men)  will  have  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Stenton,  that  city,  De¬ 
cember  16. 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

,  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

37-36  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  John  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

_  Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


NORTH 

BRANCH 

FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Inc.  1911 


Assets .  $454,914.61 

Reserve .  112,682.34 

Capital  .  250,000.00 

Surplus .  66,502.59 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inc.  1870 

Assets  .  $173,450.20 

Reserve .  22,760.06 

Capital .  100,000.00 

Surplus .  42,774.55 


OPERATING  ON  A  CONSERVATIVE  BASIS  IN  A  LIMITED 
TERRITORY  UNDER  AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  10,  1015. 


io  Furniture 

Loss  Complications 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

posed  that  John  Doe  has  household  fur¬ 
niture  valued  at  $9,500  and  carries 
$10,000  insurance  under  a  household 
furniture  form  which  includes  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  question.  At  the  time  of  fire 
he-  was  entertaining  a  guest  who 
brought  along  clothes  and  jewelry 
worth  $3,000,  and  the  establishment 
employed  three  servants  with  property 
valued  at  $1,500.  Fire  occurs,  totally 
destroying  all  of  the  above  property. 
Learning  of  the  way  Mr.  Doe’s  insur¬ 
ance  was  written,  the  guests  and  ser¬ 
vants,  not  having  any  insurance  of  their 
own,  claim  their  proportion  of  Mr. 
Doe’s  $10,000  insurance.  In  the  light 
of  the  above  and  other  decisions,  it  is 
established  that  there  was  $14,000  total 
value  and  loss  and  $10,000  insurance, 
of  which  Mr.  Doe  is  entitled  to 
9500/14,000,  the  guests  3000/14000  and 
the  servants  1500/14,000,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  loss  therefore  appearing 
as  follows: 

Value  & 

Loss  Insurance 

Specified  assured...  $9,500  $6,785.71 

Guest  .  3,000  2,142.86 

Servants  .  1,500  1,071.43 

$14,000  $10,000.00 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
this  would  prove  a  very  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  Mr.  Doe  and  even  the  most 
amiable  of  hosts  would  be  likely  to  feel 
somewhat  resentful  over  such  an  un¬ 
expected  entertaining  expense,  especi¬ 
ally  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  carrying  more  insurance  than  the 
value  of  his  own  property. 

Other  Complications 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  com¬ 
plication.  Suppose  the  100  per  cent, 
coinsurance  clause  (for  easy  figuring) 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  insur¬ 
ance  contract  and  it  developed  that  the 
guest  and  the  servants,  with  admira¬ 
ble  presence  of  mind,  packed  their 
trunks  at  the  first  cry  of  fire  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  window  so  that  no  loss 
resulted  to  their  property.  Will  the 
host  and  master  then  recover  in  full? 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  for  the  value  of  the 
property  covered  at  the  time  of  fire 
was  $14,000  and  the  $10,000  insurance 
i0  liable  “for  such  portion  only  of  the 
loss  or  damage  as  the  amount  insured 
shall  bear  to  the  actual  cash  value  of 
such  property.”  The  assured’s  loss  be¬ 
ing  $9,500,  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
10000/14000  thereof,  or  $6,785.71.  This, 
too,  would  naturally  prove  a  decided 
sVi  ock. 

There  is  still  another  complication 
that  may  arise.  The  guest  may  have  a 
floating  policy  for  $5,000,  but  this  may 
not  help  the  poor  host  in  the  slightest 
degree  unless,  contrary  to  the  usual 
form,  there  is  a  provision  that  property 
specifically  insured  shall  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  thereunder,  for  the  guest  would 
still  be  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  in¬ 
surance,  and  even  if  he  did  not  feel  de¬ 
sirous  of  claiming  same  and  having  it 
pro  rate  with  his  floating  policy,  the 
insurance  company  might  very  possibly 
have  a  legal  right  to  include  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  coverage  of  the  policy  and 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  loss. 


Distinction  Among  Guests 

Yet  one  more  complication  for  the 
aewildered  host  is  possible.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  “guests”  is  covered,  but  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  kind  of 
suest  which  is  manifestly  intended, 
namely,  what  is  commonly  known  in 
social  life  as  the  house  guest  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  one  invited  into  the 
house  for  a  particular  function,  such  as 
a  dinner  or  reception.  Without  the  re¬ 
striction,  however,  to  property  of 
“house  guests,”  the  policy  of  the  host 
would  cover  property  of  guests  of  all 
kinds  who  happen  to  be  in  his  house 
at  the  time  of  any  fire  and  it  may 
easily  be  seen  what  this  might  lead  to 
in  the  way  of  claims.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  attempts  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  to  the  assured  which 


have  been  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
and  yet  secure  to  him  all  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  are  claimed  for  the  broad 
coverage. 

Guest  is  Favored 

Wide  inquiry,  however,  among  bro¬ 
kers  and  agents  fails  to  disclose  that 
any  wording  or  condition  has  been  de¬ 
vised  which  will  never  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  intended  assured. 
Manifestly  the  only  fair  condition  is 
one  under  which  the  assured  and  the 
company  both  get  a  square  deal,  and  if 
the  assured  wishes  to  assume  liability 
for  the  property  of  guests  and  servants, 
then  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
penalty  if  any  of  his  generosity  or  else 
adopt  such  measures  as  to  secure  him 
fiom  penalty.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  out  a  separate  policy,  or  having 
a  separate  item  specifically  covering 
the  property  of  guests  and/or  servants 
separately  from  his  own.  If  the  policy 
covers  the  property  of  the  assured  and 
tamily,  which  would  of  course  include 
himself,  wife,  children  and  relatives 
that  were  living  with  him,  it  would 
hardly  be  seriously  disputed  that  it 
also  covered  the  property  of  servants, 
for  they  are  in  fact  members  of  the 
household  or  family,  recognized  alike  in 
law  and  custom.  If  to  that  language 
be  added  the  phrase  “and  on  his  legal 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  others”  probably  as  broad  a  coverage 
would  be  secured  as  is  consistent  with 
safety. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  “guests  or  ser¬ 
vants,”  like  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  trust  and  commission  clause,  is 
fraught  with  so  many  pitfalls  for  the 
unwary  that  a  considerable  number  of 
thoughtful  agents  and  brokers  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  much 
better  to  insure  their  client  and  let  him 
take  care  of  his  guests  and  servants  if 
he  so  chooses  and  are  therefore  leav¬ 
ing  out  of  their  forms  any  reference 
to  property  belonging  to  parties  other 
than  the  assured  named  in  the  policy. 

LARGER  PYRENE  DIVIDENDS 

The  change  in  its  dividend  rate  from 
6  per  cent,  a  year  to  8  per  cent.,  and 
an  announcement  by  specialists  in  the 
stock  that  contracts  which  have  been 
closed  with  the  Allies  by  the  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers,  have  directed  the  attention  of  the 
war  bride  traders  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  to  the  war  order  business  than 
the  selling  of  explosives  and  other  im¬ 
plements  of  warfare.  While  one  side 
is  endeavoring  to  blow  up  and  burn 
up  everything  of  its  enemies,  the  late- 
ter,  retaliating,  are  also  devoting  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  prevention  of  damage.  The 
fire  extinguisher,  it  transpires,  has 
been  playing  a  very  important  part  in 
the  waging  of  war. 

ADVANCE  J.  Y.  SHEEHY 

The  Eastern  Department  of  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  has  advanced  J.  Y.  Sheehy 
from  special  agent  to  general  agent. 
N.  H.  Trout  and  L.  M.  Kenney  have 
been  made  specials.  The  appointments 
are  in  the  department’s  middle  terri¬ 
tory. 

PUTNAM  ATTENDS  MEETING 

Secretary  Henry  H.  Putnam,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  was  in  New  York  this  week, 
attending  the  insurance  commissioners’ 
meeting. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 
“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R.  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst.  D.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


SCHAEFER  &  SHEVLIN 

2  LIBERTY  STREET  GENERAL  AGENTS  NEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 

REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Excellent  Facilities  for  Handling  Suburban  and  Out  Of  Town  Business 

Phone:  John  231a 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


E.  F.  FLINDELL 

123  William  Street  Telephone  John  2330  New  York  City 

Business  Bound  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


FOR 


The  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  . $2,543,973-35 

Surplus  in  TJ.  S . .  1, 070, 347-75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  FONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sta. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LOGUB  BROTHERS  CO. 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

representing  the 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL,  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street  ( 

Paterson,  N.  J.  ; 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


HAWLEY  Pres.  organized  1848  W.  E.  HAINES,  Secy. 

20c  Ohio’s  Oldest  and  Strongest  Company 

Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

;  Off/O.#^  AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 
Genual  Jlgenlt 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  j4gtnt 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


December  10,  1915. 
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COMMISSIONERS  TO 

HEAR  CONTINGENT  TALK 

INVITE  COMPANIES  AND  AGENTS 
TO  SESSION  IN  WEST 


Mill  Mutual  Men  Discuss  Fire  Loss 
Classification — Debate  Over 
Special  Deposits 


The  National  Convention  conference 
of  insurance  commissioners,  in  session 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  this  week,  having 
partly  unburdened  itself  of  some  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  problems,  paved 
the  way  for  taking  up  some  new  ques¬ 
tions.  In  brief  they  are  as  follows: 
Social  insurance,  contingent  commis¬ 
sions,  floater  policies,  reciprocal  under¬ 
writers,  and  fire  insurance  premium  re¬ 
serve  changed  to  percentage  of  risk. 

For  some  time  the  committee  on  re¬ 
serves  other  than  life  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  hearings  on  liability  claim  reserves 
and  workmen’s  compensation  reserves. 
The  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  will 
be  insisted  upon  in  the  matter  of  liabil¬ 
ity  claim  reserve.  In  case  of  workmen’s 
compensation  the  reserve  of  54  per 
cent,  of  the  earned  premiums  only 
will  be  required.  The  way  the  law  form¬ 
erly  stood  a  number  of  companies  could 
have  been  driven  out  of  business  by  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Social  Insurance 

The  social  insurance  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Potts  of  Illinois. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  social  insurance  of  all  of 
its  phases,  and  make  such  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  convention  as 
the  committee  deemed  proper.  Mr. 
Potts  was  asked  if  he  would  not  make 
an  explanation.  He  said  that  in  his 
judgment,  insurance  is  an  economical 
balancer  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  hu¬ 
man  individual;  what  is  lost  in  in¬ 
dividual  efficiency  can  be  made  up  by 
social  insurance. 

Nesbit’s  Reserve  Resolution 

When  Charles  F.  Nesbit,  commis¬ 
sioner  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  introduced 
the  following  resolution  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  murmurs  of  “That’s  going  some:” 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  reserves  other  than  life  be 
requested  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  fire  reserves,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  changing  the  basis  of  re¬ 
serve.  from  the  percentage  of  the 
premium  collected  to  a  percentage 
of  the  risk  assumed,  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  conflagration  reserve 
requirement. 

Contingent  Commissions 

The  insurance  departments  of  twenty- 
eight  States  were  represented  at  the 
meeting. 

The  first  morning  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reports  of  committees. 
After  the  session  was  adjourned  Super¬ 
intendent  Phillips  of  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  laws  and  leg¬ 
islation,  called  a  meeting  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  at  which  the  resolution  regard¬ 
ing  contingent  commissions  and  the 
method  of  compensating  fire  agents 
which  was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  convention  was  discussed.  Com¬ 


missioner  Young,  of  North  Carolina, 
made  a  motion  which  was  passed  that 
the  fire  companies  be  given  a  hearing 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  convention 
on  the  subject  of  contingent  commis¬ 
sions  and  the  methods  of  compensat¬ 
ing  agents  and  that  the  companies  be 
notified  to  that  effect.  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Superintendent  Phillips,  of  New 
^  ork,  it  was  voted  to  extend  to  agents 
the  privilege  of  appearing  at  the  West¬ 
ern  hearing  on  contingent  commis¬ 
sions. 


Licensing  of  Adjusters 

Discussion  followed  on  the  resolution 
introduced  at  the  California  meeting  of 
the  convention  by  Commissioner  Young 
and  providing  for  the  drafting  of  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  fire  adjusters  in  all  States  in  similar 
fashion  to  the  bills  requiring  fire  agents 
to  be  licensed  by  the  States.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Young  stated  that  a  number  of 
States  already  had  such  laws  and  that, 
to  his  mind,  it  was  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  adjusters  that  the  char¬ 
acter  and  integrity  of  the  fire  agent 
should  be  subject  to  censorship  while 
that  of  the  adjuster  was  not.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Phillips  of  New  York  then 
stated  that  New  York  State  had  had 
such  a  law  since  1913  and  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  brokers  and  agents  li¬ 
cense  law.  Commissioner  Works  of 
Minnesota  moved  that  a  sub-committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  such  a 
bill  which  should  be  submitted  to  the 
April  meeting  of  the  convention  and 
acted  upon  at  the  September  meeting 
so  that  it  would  be  ready  for  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  bi-ennial  meetings  of  the 
State  legislatures.  The  members  of 
this  committee  were  to  be  selected  and 
announced  by  the  chair  later. 

Mercantile  Floater  Policies 

Complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Commissioner 
Merrill,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  meeting,  the  appointment  of  a 
sub-committee  of  three  was  provided 
for  to  investigate  the  methods  of  writ¬ 
ing  mercantile  floater  laws.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Merrill  expressed  the  opinion 
that  such  policies  were  written  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  resident  agenqy  laws.  The 
committee  is  to  report  at  the  April 
meeting. 

Unauthorized  Insurance 

Commissioner  Taylor  of  North  Dakota 
brought  up  the  subject  of  unauthorized 
insurance,  regarding  which  a  resolution 
had  been  adopted  at  the  California 
meeting  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
the  insurance  departments  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  the  power  to  penalize  insur¬ 
ance  companies  whose  business  was  of 
this  description  and  which  operated  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  depart¬ 
ments.  Commissioner  Henry  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  desired  that  action  be  taken  by 
the  convention  and  a  bill  drafted  in 
time  for  presentation  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  other  legislatures  which  con¬ 
vene  in  January.  Commissioner  Works 
stated  that  in  so  far  as  a  bill  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  operation  of  companies 
writing  unauthorized  insurance  would 
in  a  great  measure  affect  the  business 
of  the  companies  doing  an  inter-insur¬ 
ance  business,  he  would  object  to  any 
such  bill  being  drafted  hastily  or  with¬ 
out  due  consideration  and  moved  that 


the  resolution  be  continued  till  the 
\pril  meeting  and  that  a  sub-committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  and 
submit  it  to  the  convention  at  the 
April  meeting.  This  motion  was  passed. 

Amortization 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  laws 
and  legislation  committee,  Commission¬ 
er  Merrill,  of  New  Hampshire,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  assets 
of  insurance  companies  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  The  principal  consideration 
of  this  committee  was  the  amortization 
plan  of  valuing  securities  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  convention  by 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress.  Com¬ 
missioner  Mansfield  of  Connecticut, 
stated  that  this  plan  had  been  approved 
by  the  Connecticut  department  for  use 
of  stock  companies  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  he  extended 
to  the  fraternal  orders,  moving  that  the 
plan  be  approved  by  the  committee. 

Special  Deposits 

Special  deposits  started  an  unusually 
interesting  debate  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  an 
attempt  to  rescind  the  action  of  the 
Burlington  convention,  as  follows: 

“In  special  deposit  States  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  deposits  over  liabilities  be  not 
accounted  an  admitted  asset.” 

A  number  of  commissioners  express¬ 
ed  themselves  strongly  against  special 
deposits.  Commissioner  Mansfield  said 
that  the  surety  companies  themselves 
were  responsible  for  them  and  now 
there  is  objection  to  something  of  their 
own  creation.  He  said  that  in  some 
cases  these  deposits  originated  in  the 
desire  of  surety  companies  to  keep 
other  companies  out  of  a  State.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
use  that  can  be  made  of  special  de¬ 
posits  in  a  State  after  a  company  be¬ 
comes  insolvent.  Commissioner  Mans¬ 
field’s  position  is  that  the  special  de¬ 
posit  is  a  trust  fund. 

Superintendent  Phillips  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  special  deposit  should 
be  an  admitted  asset. 

See  Actuarial  Bureau  in  Operation 
The  representatives  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutuals  went  to  the  rooms  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  looked  at 
the  work  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau.  This 
happened  after  a  discussion  of  the  Ac¬ 
tuarial  Bureau  at  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners.  Mr.  Mallalieu,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board,  also  invited  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  visit  the  Actuarial  Bureau. 

Whether  or  not  the  New  England 
Mutuals  will  give  the  National  Board 
their  loss  figures  for  classification  re¬ 
mains  doubtful.  Several  speakers,  in¬ 
cluding  Edward  V.  French,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkwright  Mutual  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  told  the  commissioners  that  they 
doubted  the  value  for  general  classi¬ 
fication  purposes  of  tneir  figures,  but 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  would  fur¬ 
nish  figures  if  the  commissioners 
thought  it  desirable. 

Cost  $60,000  a  Year 

Mr.  Buck  told  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  that  he  did  not  believe  the  fig¬ 
ures  would  be  furnished.  Mr.  Malla¬ 
lieu  outlined  the  work  of  the  Actua¬ 
rial  Bureau,  which  he  said  had  been 


in  operation  for  nearly  on  .r  aua 
had  cost  the  companies  nearly  $60,000. 
He  said  that  the  National  Board  had 
undertaken  this  work  at  the  request 
or  the  commissioners  who  were  insist¬ 
ent  upon  knowing  the  loss  cost.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  such  loss  cost  could  not  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  unless  all  figures  could  be  se¬ 
cured.  Stock  companies  had  contrib- 
utecl  information  and  he  thought  it  was 
Up  to  the  class  companies  to  do  the 
same  There  was  no  way  possible  by 
which  any  information  given  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  could  be  divulged  to  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  Mutuals.  It  is  all 
thrown  into  a  grist  mill  and  grouped 
into  various  classes.  These  classes 
numbered  more  than  400.  It  was  im¬ 
practical  to  make  fewer  of  them.  Mr. 
♦rench  did  not  think  the  experience  of 
the  New  England  Mutuals  would  be 
valuable  for  classification  purposes,  be¬ 
cause  each  risk  in  a  mutual  chain  was 
a  separate  unit  in  which  hazards  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  four  times  a  year 
and,  even  before  the  days  of  sprinklers! 
the  mutuals  had  a  loss  rate  so  low  as 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  country  It 
cid  not  mean  anything  if  a  certain 
class  was  immune  from  fires  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  because  one  fire  could  come 
along  and  completely  change  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  class.  He  thought  the  New 
England  Mutuals  were  unique  and  that 
tjeir  figures  would  not  be  representa- 
five  in  any  way  of  the  mill  group 
throughout  the  country. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Mr.  Mallalieu  had 
a  conference  with  dwelling  house  mu¬ 
tual  men  and  representatives  of  the 
New  England  Mutuals. 


DIAMOND  CANDY  FIRE 


Conclusions  of  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters— Sprinklers 
Necessary — Exits 


In  a  report  on  the  Diamond  Candy 
Co.’s  fire  in  Brooklyn — a  catastrophe — 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

“This  fire  demonstrated  that  it  is 
fatal  to  store  combustible  stock  in  stair 
enclosures;  that  a  building  of  light 
joisted  construction  will  burn  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  most  reliable  safe¬ 
guard  to  life  and  property  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  automatic  sprinkler  system;  that 
ample  and  safe  exits  are  necessary  in 
a  factory  building  and  that  such  exits 
should  preferably  be  smokeproof 
towers  or  horizontal  exits;  that  all 
stairways  and  other  floor  openings 
should  be  enclosed  in  substantial  fire¬ 
proof  construction;  that  exits  should 
be  situated  remotely  from  each  other; 
that  fire  escapes  passing  in  front  of 
unprotected  windows  are  of  little  value; 
that  the  operation  of  counter-balanced 
ladders  should  at  all  times  be  unob¬ 
structed;  that  doors  or  traps  to  stairs 
which  might  be  used  as  exits  in  case 
of  fire  should  not  be  locked;  that  it  is 
advisable  to  equip  factory  buildings 
with  an  efficient  fire  alarm  which  will 
not  only  warn  employes,  but  call  the 
public  fire  department;  and  that  fire 
drills  should  be  frequently  and  faith¬ 
fully  practiced.” 
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||  ttKUtvLrtS  ACTIVITIES 


A  Pretty  Broad  Coverage 

J.  Le  Verne  Wood,  of  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  luncheon  given 
bv  P.  A.  Wallis,  of  the  fidelity  Mutual 
Life  in  the  Trinity  Building  Saturday. 
In  discussing  complaints  against  agents 
he  said  that  there  was  little  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  insurance  on  the  part  of 
solicitors,  most  of  the  complaints  in 
that  line  being  against  industrial  in¬ 
surance  agents.  He  told  of  one  case 
where  an  industrial  agent  sold  a  man 
an  industrial  accident  policy  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  buyer  thought  he  was 
getting  coverage  against  life  insur¬ 
ance,  accident  insurance,  burglary  in¬ 
surance  and  fire  insurance. 

*  *  * 

War  Contract  Bonds 

Casualty  company  officials  tell  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  that  there  is 
considerable  exaggeration  about  the 
amount  of  business  being  done  in  bond¬ 
ing  contractors  of  war  supplies.  He 
says  that  the  difference  in  the  surety 
premiums  of  his  company  this  year, 
compared  with  last,  is  less  than  $60,- 
000.  A  $16,000,000  war  contract  was 
recently  signed,  in  which  there  was 
no  bond  of  any  kind  executed  by  a 

surety  company. 

*  *  * 

Boston  Brokers’  Ruling 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Insurance  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  it  was  ruled  that  members  of  the 
Boston  board  are  not  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership.  S.  E.  Barton  and  E.  M.  Peters 
were  re-elected  president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively. 

*  *  * 

New  Hampshire  Resolution 

The  brokerage  resolution  adopted 
last  week  by  the  New  Hampshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fire  Insurance  Agents  fol¬ 
lows: 

Non-Resident  Brokers. — We  desire  to 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  payment 
of  commissions  to  licensed  non-resident 
brokers  on  property  owned  by  non-resi¬ 
dents,  provided  the  whole  insurance  is 
placed  at  the  rates  and  rules  which  the 
risk  is  subject  to  locally,  but  that  no 
commissions  should  be  paid  to  non-resi¬ 
dent  brokers  on  property  owned  by  re¬ 
sidents  of  the  State. 

*  *  * 

New  Paige  &  Co.,  Resident  Partner 

Leonard  Dammann,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  American  Surety  Co., 
has  resigned  to  become  a  resident  part¬ 
ner  of  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  and  will 
b>  located  at  their  New  York  office, 
111  Broadway.  He  was  formerly  a 
Washington  lawyer,  and  entered  the 
surety  business  as  general  agent  at 
Washington  of  the  American  Surety 
Co.  He  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  National  in  1906,  and  later  was 

made  vice-president. 

*  *  * 

The  $25  Auto  Loss  Reduction 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  com¬ 
panies  writing  automobile  insurance, 
should  deduct  $25  from  every  loss? 
asks  a  member  of  the  Fire  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York.  “There  may 
be  some  excuse  for  making  a  specified 
sum  the  minimum  amount  of  any 
claim,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  in 
paying  a  claimant  only  $5,  when  his 
actual  loss  is  $30.  Would  it  not  be 
more  equitable  to  make  the  clause 
read:  ‘This  company  shall  not  be  lia¬ 
ble  for  any  loss  unless  the  adjusted 
claim  shall  exceed  $25.’  Such  a  clause 
would  prevent  owners  from  making 
small  claims,  in  which  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
justment  would  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  claim,  and  permit  them  to  collect 
the  full  amount  of  their  loss.” 


L.  &  L.  &  G.  FIRST 

The  first  1916  calendar  from  a  fire 
insurance  company  to  reach  the  office 
of  The  Eastern  Underwriter  comes 
from  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 


INCORPORATING  AGENCIES 


ISSUES 


ITS  OWN  PAPER 


PENNSYLVANIA  MUTUALS 


New  Law  in  Massachusetts  in  Opera¬ 
tion — Mutual  Insurange  Agency 
Formed 


“The  Federation  News,”  Published  By 
National  Council  of  Insurance 
Federation  Executives 


Received  from  Policyholders  in  1914 
$4,582,328;  Losses,  $3,574,867; 
Expenses,  $1,480,438 


Boston,  Dec.  6. — The  Massachusetts 
law  recently  enacted,  which  permits 
the  formation  of  a  corporation  for  the 
transaction  of  insurance  agency  busi¬ 
ness  only,  has  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Agency 
Incorporated.  The  names  identified 
with  it  include  those  associated  with 
the  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire,  its  presi¬ 
dent  being  Lincoln  R.  Welch,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Fitchburg  Mu¬ 
tual.  The  Company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000  with  a  par  value  of  $5. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  will  shortly  hold  its  annual 
meeting,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is 
the  election  of  a  new  president.  The 
committee  appointed  to  nominate  offi¬ 
cers  consist  of  G.  T.  Forbush,  W.  F. 
Rice,  C.  D.  Palmer,  F.  A.  Wetherbee 
and  H.  Belden  Sly. 

The  second  mutual  to  be  formed 
within  a  few  weeks  in  Massachusetts 
is  to  be  known  as  the  North  American 
Mutual  Fire.  Its  incorporators  are 
Max  X.  Goldblatt,  president,  and 
Meyer  L.  Levine,  vice-president,  and 
they  have  filed  application  for  a  char¬ 
ter.  The  headquarters  will  be  in 
Boston. 

Boston  Smoke  Talk 

On  Friday  of  this  week  the  Boston 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  is  to 
hold  a  smoke  talk  at  which  the  “Open 
Forum”  policy  will  be  discussed.  The 
leaders  are  A.  H.  Curtis,  New  England 
Mutual;  C.  C.  Miller,  Penn  Mutual, 
and  C.  E.  Fish,  Phoenix  Mutual,  and 
they  will  be  followed  by  the  members 
themselves  in  active  discussion  of  the 
topics  assigned.  These  topics  consist 
of  the  following  subjects:  Objections 
and  How  to  Meet  Them;  Insurance  a 
Young  Man  Should  Buy,  and  Produc¬ 
tion — How  to  Increase  it. 


A  TASK  FOR  UNDERWRITERS 

When  underwriters  recognize  their 
standing  and  strength  as  a  part,  a  very 
important  part,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  they  will  refuse  to  be  bulldozed 
by  ambitious  “statesmen,”  and  will,  as 
recently  occurred  in  various  States,  se¬ 
cure  co-operation  of  the  thinking  busi¬ 
ness  community  in  setting  aside  cinch¬ 
ing  State  laws  which  are  costly  to  the 
insured  and  unfriendly  to  insurance, 
says  the  Fireman’s  Fund  in  its  paper 
to  agents.  This  will  secure  economical 
and  safe  protection  for  business  enter¬ 
prises. 


HEAD  LONG  ISLAND  AGENTS 

A.  J.  Corsa  &  Son,  of  Brooklyn,  were 
appointed  head  suburban  agents  of  the 
Western  Assurance  of  Toronto  for 
Long  Island,  on  Tuesday.  The  agency 
had  previously  received  the  Brooklyn 
representation  of  the  Western. 


The  first  number  of  “The  Federation 
News,”  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Insurance  Federation  ex¬ 
ecutives,  has  been  received  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter.  The  cover  con¬ 
tains  the  Federation’s  platform. 

“The  object  of  the  Federation  is  to 
furnish  its  members  and  the  general 
public  with  reliable  information  con 
cerning  the  origin,  nature  and  effect  of 
any  and  all  legislation,  the  purpose  or 
natural  consequence  of  which  is  to 
make  the  State  directly,  wholly  or  in 
part,  an  underwriter  of  insurance  haz¬ 
ards  of  any  description.” 

The  Federation  News  uses  as  its 
leading  article  a  paper  by  Fred  L. 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  Standardization 
Committee  on  “Standardizing  the 
Business  of  Insuring  Insurance.”  Pic¬ 
tures  are  printed,  with  biographies,  of 
the  following  Federation  presidents: 
W  S.  Diggs,  founder;  J.  Morton  Mor¬ 
ris,  Kentucky;  James  H.  Jamison, 
Iowa;  Theodore  Williams,  Minnesota; 
E.  V.  Thompson,  Missouri;  J.  K.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Michigan;  Russell  A.  Algire, 
Kansas;  J.  W.  Henry,  Pennsylvania; 
Harve  G.  Badgeron,  Illinois;  George 
W.  Pangborn,  member  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  Indiana  Association;  N.  L. 
Whitaker,  New  York. 

New  organizations  are  under  way  in 
California,  Utah  and  Colorado. 


ENTERS  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Marquette  National,  of  Chicago, 
has  entered  Pennsylvania. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 
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TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS $3. 200,713.78 


Many  New  England  mutuals  entered 
Pennsylvania  in  1914.  Pennsylvania 
mutuals  which  were  incorporated  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were  the  Canonsburg, 
Pa.;  Hanover,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Miners’ 
Mutual,  Shamokin;  Power  City,  Sha- 
mokin.  Pa. 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  market 
value  of  securities  owned  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mutuals  was  $15,169,444;  total  as¬ 
sets  were  $22,018,609;  unpaid  losses 
were  $789,090;  other  liabilities  were 
$5,100,577.  The  mutuals  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  received  from  policies  issued  $4,- 
582,328;  received  from  assessments,  $1,- 
704,567;  had  total  receipts  of  $7,438,- 
287;  paid  for  losses,  $3,574,867;  paid 
for  salaries  and  other  expenses  $1,480,- 
438;  and  had  total  expenditures  of  $3,- 
685,429. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $i. 000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4.585.075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 


security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  DECEMBER  31st,  1914 


ASSETS 

II  eiil  Estate  (Equity)  . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loann  .  235,000.00 

Bonita  (Market  Value) .  972,000.29 

(  aNh  In  Banks  and  Office  .  38,387.53 

Agenta’  Balances  .  81,200.05 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets  .  4,092.31 


Total  . $1,014,027.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Afcent, 


WM.  SOHMER.  75  William  St. 
New  Yerk  City. 


LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Eire  Losses  . $  39,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,003.01 

Accrued  Chargea  on  Real  Estate .  18,040.29 

All  other  Liabilities  .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid  . $877,275.00 

Capital  Stock  Partially  Paid .  22,200.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.02 


Surplus  to  Policyholders  . $1,303,943.32 


Total  . $1,014,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH.  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Ajrent, 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


December  10,  1915. 
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APPOINT  SVEA  U.  S.  MANAGERS  poking  for  rate  expert 


J  M.  WENNSTROM,  B.  R.  MOWRY 

Mr.  Wennstrom  From  Home  Office, 
Sweden;  Mr.  Mowry  Started  With 
Company  as  Agent 


Pennslvania  Insurance  Department  to 
Have  Man  in  Charge  of  Discrimi¬ 
nation  Bureau 


The  announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  M.  Wennstrom  and  Benj.  R. 
Mowry  as  United  States  managers  of 
the  Svea  Fire  &  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Sweden,  has  aroused  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  this  will 
mean  any  change  in  the  ultra  conser¬ 
vative  policy  of  the  Company  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Wennstrom  is  not  known 
among  the  smaller  agents  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  but  few  in  til’s  country  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  him.  He 
comes  with  a  splendid  foreign  reputa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mowry,  however,  is  well 
known  among  the  field  force  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  East.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
quick  to  recognize  the  true  bearing  of 
local  conditions  and  has  made  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  all  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  him  during  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Svea. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  careers  of  the  new  managers 
said  : 

Mr.  Wennstrom  graduated  in  1897 
from  the-  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Cothenburg,  Sweden,  as  mechanical 
engineer,  and  thereupon  entered  the 
engineering  school  of  the  University 
ct  Zurich,  Switzerland,  from  which  he 
graduated  as  civil  engineer  in  1900. 
Immediately  after  receiving  his  degree 
as  civil  engineer  Mr.  Wennstrom  went 
with  the  Bern-Neuchatel  Railroad  Co. 
as  division  engineer  during  its  con¬ 
struction.  In  1902  he  returned  to  Swe¬ 
den  and  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 
commissioner  of  public  works,  at  Hel- 
singborg,  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
construction  work  of  the  Swedish  ex¬ 
position  at  that  city,  1902-03.  Upon 
completion  of  this  work  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Svea  as  inspector  in 
the  home  department.  In  1907  he  was 
transferred  to  the  foreign  department 
and  given  the  title  of  general  inspector. 
He  has  made  several  visits  to  this 
country. 

Benjamin  R.  Mowry  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Providence-Washington  at 
its  home  office,  when  16.  He  remained 
for  fourteen  years,  working  up  from 
filing  clerk  to  the  charge  of  the  local 
department  of  that  Company  Tn  1902 
ne  entered  the  local  agency  business  in 
Providence,  becoming  manager  of  the 
insurance  department  of  the  Isaac  L. 
Goff  Co.,  a  real  estate  firm  in  that  city. 
As  manager,  he  accepted  the  local 
agency  of  the  Svea.  On  April  1,  1904, 
he  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
Svea,  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut. 

The  Svea’s  business  in  New  England 
having  reached  considerable  propor¬ 
tions,  he  resigned  his  local  interests, 
and  from  1907,  devoted  all  his  time  to 
special  agency  work  for  the  Svea,  cov¬ 
ering  eastern  New  York  State  as  well 
as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  In  1911,  Mr.  Mowry  re¬ 
signed  his  position  with  the  Svea  to 
become  the  associate  special  agent  of 
the  Fire  Association  for  New  England, 
but  returned.  On  October  1,  1911, 

after  an  absence  of  two  months,  he 
again  became  associated  with  the  Svea, 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Duncan,  with  the 
title  of  superintendent  of  agencies, 
which  position  he  held  until  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  death,  on  April  21,  1915,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Company  as 
its  acting  United  States  manager,  pend¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
successor  to  Mr.  Duncan. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Department,  having  secured 
from  Wisconsin  a  man  to  take  over 
Workmen’s  Compensation  detail,  is 
now  looking  for  a  man  to  be  in  charge 
o',  the  department  which  will  see  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  practiced 
under  the  new  fire  insurance  laws. 
Deputy  McCulloch  has  been  swamped 
with  work  for  months.  He  was  in  the 
distressing  position  of  having  new  com¬ 
pensation  and  fire  insurance  legislation 
become  effective  at  the  same  time.  So 
far  he  has  been  busy  at  conferences 
helping  to  straighten  out  the  Compen¬ 
sation  tangle.  In  fire  insurance  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  yet  except  filing  of 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  rating 
organizations;  and  filing  of  some  rates. 
Mr.  McCulloch  has  been  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  for  thirty  years, 
and  is  an  able  insurance  official. 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


LARGE  BALTIMORE  AGENCIES 


Maury  &  Donnelly-Wil I iams  &  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  in  the  Lead — Six 
Months’  Figures 


Nord-Deutsche 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 
Statement  January  I,  1914 

. *1,439,399.53 

Liabilities  .  579,831.12 

Surpi,U8  .  869.768.41 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
123  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
^  *  /I'  t-ENE=H  AN,  United  States  Manager 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


The  leading  fire  insurance  agency  in 
Baltimore  is  the  Maury  &  Donnelly- 
Williams  &  Thompson  Co.,  which  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  had  a 
premium  income  in  Baltimore  and 
vicinity  of  $106,809.  Its  leader  is  the 
Hartford  with  $31,183.  Next  comes  the 
Northern  of  London  with  $21,213. 

A  number  of  other  agencies  are  in 
a  neck  and  neck  race  for  premium 
supremacy.  They  are  Parr  &  Parr, 
with  $44,358  premiums  for  first  six 
months  of  1915;  E.  J.  Richardson  & 
Sons,  with  $51,403;  Riggs-Rossman 
Co.,  with  $41,375,  all  with  one  com¬ 
pany — the  National  of  Hartford;  W.  T. 
Shackelford  &  Co.,  with  $55,263;  Home 
Insurance  Agency,  representing  the 
Home  of  New  York,  with  $50,000;  and 
Rial-Jackson  Co.,  with  $46,597.  Harry 
T.  Poor  &  Co.  had  premiums  of  $32,501 
in  the  Baltimore  district. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  F.  HOUTS  &  CO,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William^Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 


F.  B.  STONE  RETIRES 


Forty-five  Years  on  William  Street — 
Succeeded  by  Louis  H,  Eckhardt 
Formerly  of  Coast 

F.  B.  Stone  has  retired  as  head  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  North  British  &  Mer¬ 
cantile  after  forty-five  years  of  contin¬ 
uous  service.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
N.  B.  &  M.  agent.  His  successor, 
Louis  H.  Eckhardt,  came  here  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  few  years  ago.  He  has 
been  with  the  Company  twenty-five 
years,  beginning  as  a  clerk  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  branch.  He  is  a  hard  work- 
ei  and  won  his  promotion  on  sheer 
merit. 


NEW  BALTIMORE  MUTUAL 

The  Lumber  &  Trades  Mutual  Fire 
Irsurance  Co.  of  Baltimore  has  filed 
its  papers  with  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  that  State.  The  officers  are 
R.  D.  Tweeddale,  president,  and  John 
M.  Getz,  secretary.  The  company  is 
to  have  five  directors,  and  will  insure 
against  loss  by  fire  an~  house,  tene¬ 
ment,  factory,  barn  or  other  building, 
ar.d  on  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and 
effects,  and  on  household  furniture 
and  on  hay,  grain  and  other  agricultu¬ 
ral  products  in  barns,  stacks  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  generally  on  all  kinds  of 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects. 


R.  T.  Aitchison,  agent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Fire  in  Columbus,  Kan.,  is 
a  clever  cartoonist. 


W.  E.  Griffth  is  with  Wickham  & 
Kemp,  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD  CHANGE 

O.  E.  Cook,  special  agent  of  the  Fi- 
delity-Phenix  Insurance  Company,  has 
been  appointed  general  agent  for  New 
England  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  of  which  C.  E.  Parker 
&  Co.  of  Hartford  are  New  England 
managers. 


380,000  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Number  of  People  Deriving  an  Interest 
in  Insurance  Business  in 
America  2,000,000 

The  Insurance  Federation,  in  its  pub¬ 
lication  “The  Federation  News,”  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  380,000  people  in 
the  United  States  who  are  insurance 
agents.  It  estimates  that  2,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  make  their  living  because  of  their 
association  with  insurance.  Other  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  are  given  by  “The  Federation 
News”  as  follows: 

Insurance  premiums  paid 
annually  in  the  United 
States  (approximately)  $2,000,000,000 
Fire  insurance  premiums 
paid  annually  in  the 
United  States  (approxi¬ 
mately)  .  350,000,000 

Casualty  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  paid  annually 
in  the  United  States 

(approximately)  .  150,000,000 

Total  assets  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  United 

States  (estimated)  _  5,230,000,000 

Total  assets  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  the 
United  States  (approxi¬ 
mately)  .  825,000,000 

Paid  to  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries  of  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  and 
associations  in  the 
United  States  (esti¬ 
mated)  .  2,000,000 

Membership  of  fraternal 
benefit  societies  (esti¬ 
mated)  .  9,000,000 

Membership  of  farm  mu¬ 
tual  and  co-operative 
fire  companies  (esti¬ 
mated)  .  7,000,000 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


TOLL  OF  CARELESS  SMOKING 


Eleven  Per  Cent,  of  New  England 
Fires  Attributed  to  This 
Cause 


Mortgages  in  Western  Canada  are 
invariably  made  repayable  in  instal¬ 
ments. 


The  Underwriters’  Bureau  of  New 
England  is  a  private  organization  main¬ 
tained  by  52  of  the  biggest  fire  com¬ 
panies.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  intimate  surveys  and  inspec¬ 
tions  on  risks  on  which  the  member 
companies  carry  extensive  lines — 
particularly  sprinklered  equipments 
throughout  the  New  England  States. 

Its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
was  a  purely  formal  occasion  for  it 
has  for  many  years  been  conducted 
with  exceptional  ability  by  manager 
and  secretary,  Gorham  Dana,  and  the 
annual  meeting  has  come  to  be  pure 
routine.  Although  the  proceedings  are 
private,  once  a  year  at  this  annual 
meeting,  it  gives  out  a  report  of  its 
experience  which  is  always  interesting. 

Its  reports  made  by  about  two  score 
inspectors  numbered  12,764.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  conflagration  the  past 
year  was  not  bad  for  the  ri3ks  under 
inspections.  Two  fires  on  sprinklered 
risks  proved  total  losses,  one  due  to 
the  human  equation,  a  stupid  watch¬ 
man.  The  other  was  a  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  risk  which  was  utterly  consum¬ 
ed  because  of  inadequate  water  supply. 
Eleven  per  cent,  of  these  fires  was  due 
to  careless  smokers. 

Gorham  Dana  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  and  George  Neiley 
of  the  Royal  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
W.  P.  Burpee  of  the  New  Hampshire 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  10,  1015. 


IIB  JERSEY  notes 


TO  MOTORIZE  DEPARTMENT 


Conditions  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Reviewed 
By  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters 


Under  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  is  believed  that  more  favorable 
action  with  reference  to  improved  fire 
fighting  facilities  in  Bayonne  will  be 
secured  in  1916.  Ten  more  full-paid 
men  will  be  added  to  the  fire  force  by 
January,  1916.  The  present  policy  is 
gradually  to  motorize  all  fire  depart¬ 
ment  apparatus.  A  new  fire  headquar¬ 
ters  is  under  contemplation. 

The  National  Board  says:  “The 

present  administration  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  early  and  favorable  action  with 
reference  to  the  three  most  important 
recommendations,  namely:  Increasea 
pressures,  additional  connections  to  the 
30-inch  main  in  Avenue  E,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  more  hydrants  in  the  high 
value  districts.  The  12-inch  main  on 
22nd  street,  between  Broadway  and 
Avenue  I,  is  being  replaced  with  16- 
inch,  to  increase  the  supply  to  the 
Constable  Hook  district. 

“The  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Water  Company  has  expressed  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
about  the  increased  pressures  and  the 
additional  connections  to  the  30-inch 
main  artery,  as  recommended,  but  until 
there  is  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
consumption,  does  not  feel  justified  in 
installing  the  36-inch  recommended  at 
the  Hackensack  river  crossing.” 


SETTLE  SCHOOL  INSURANCE 


Newark’s  Municipal  Commission  Agrees 
to  Binder  of  $2,787,500  Covering 
Building  and  Contents 


The  Newark  Board  of  Education 
takes  the  position  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  to  insure  schools  with  the 
Newark  Insurance  Commission.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  $2,552,000  on  schools,  taken 
out  three  years  ago,  expired  on  Mon¬ 
day.  After  considerable  dispute  the 
question  was  settled  for  the  time  being 
by  the  Municipal  Insurance  Fund  Com¬ 
mission  issuing  a  binder  for  forty-five 
days  on  $2,787,900,  covering  forty-five 
buildings  and  contents. 

Charles  N.  Meyers,  counsel  for  the 
school  board,  was  asked  by  a  city  com¬ 
missioner  if  the  board  intended  to  take 
the  insurance  away  from  the  Municipal 
Fund  Commission.  He  replied  that 
insurance  was  regarded  as  a  “supply” 
and  that  under  the  law  the  board  had 
to  advertise  for  any  supply  in  excess 
of  $250;  he  also  wanted  to  find  out 
what  he  termed  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  of  insurance  companies. 


WHO’S  GOT  COLLIN  SON’S  CAR? 

The  loss  record  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
in  New  Jersey  received  a  jolt  when 
the  1915  Buick  of  Special  Agent  Dan 
Collinson,  of  the  North  British  &  Mer¬ 
cantile,  was  stolen  from  in  front  of  the 
Essex  Building  a  few  days  ago.  The 
Buick  insurance  fleet  in  Newark  is 
headed  by  W.  M.  Nautlty,  local  agent; 
and  Frank  L.  Armstrong,  rater.  Judge 
Frank  Taylor,  of  the  Hartford,  will 
personally  adjust  the  loss.  President 
Dodd,  of  the  Good  Practice  Club,  may 
be  the  referee.  If  there  are  any  in¬ 
teresting,  knotty  points  brought  out  in 
the  adjustment,  a  paper  will  be  read 
on  the  subject  at  the  next  session  of 
the  New  Jersey  Field  Club. 


THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OLD 

The  Kirkpatrick  Agency  in  New 
Brunswick  is  thirty-seven  years  old. 
The  agency  is  now  run  by  J.  Bayard 
and  Andrew  Kirkpatrick,  sons  of  the 
founder.  The  agency  has  represented 
the  Commercial  Union  from  the  start. 
Other  companies  in  the  agency  include 
the  Hanover,  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  North  British  &  Mercantile, 
Phoenix  of  London,  and  Boston. 


HOBOKEN  FIRE 


Hammond  &  Sengstacke  Controlled  In¬ 
surance  on  Hexamer  Riding  Acad¬ 
emy — Tank  Explosion 


As  a  result  of  a  gasolene  tank  explo¬ 
sion,  the  Hexamer  Riding  Academy  on 
Hudson  street,  Hoboken,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
The  total  amount  of  insurance  on  the 
building  was  $25,000  and  contents  $12,- 
000.  The  line  was  controlled  by  Ham¬ 
mond  &  Sengstacke,  95  River  street.  A 
number  of  automobiles  were  burned. 

The  insurance  was  distributed  in  the 
following  companies: 

Building — North  British  &  Mer.  $10,- 
000;  Aetna  $2t500;  L.  &  L.  &  G.  $2,500; 
Springfield  $5,000;  Newark  $2,500; 
North  River  $2,500. 

Contents— L.  &  L.  &  G.  $1,800;  North 
Brit.  &  Mer.  $6,000;  Scottish  Union  & 
Natl.  $2,400;  American,  Newark  $1,800. 


RE-ELECT  DIRECTORS 

At  a  directors’  meeting  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Fire  Insurance  Company,  five  di¬ 
rectors  whose  terms  expired  this  year, 
were  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  namely,  George  F.  Reeve,  Win- 
ton  C.  Garrison,  J.  Henry  Bacheller, 
Joseph  M.  Byrne  and  Uzal  H.  McCarter. 


MORE  MUNICIPAL  INSURANCE 

An  ordinance  establishing  a  muni¬ 
cipal  fire  insurance  commission  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Mayor  and  two  others,  was 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Eliza- 
bets,  N.  J.,  at  a  meeting  held  Decem¬ 
ber  7.  The  ordinance  was  adopted  with 
a  view  to  taking  over  the  insurance 
cn  municipal  buildings. 


GETS  TWO  COMPANIES 

The  Smith-Case  Co.,  Newark,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  Nord-Deutsche  and  Allemania 
foi  Newark  and  vicinity. 


RUSSIAN  LOSSES 


One  Day’s  Report  of  Fires — Great 
Tracts  of  Territory  Burn  in 
One  Day 


American  forest  fires  are  inconse¬ 
quential  compared  to  those  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  his  interesting 
book  “The  New  Russia,”  Alan  Leth¬ 
bridge  quotes  the  following  list  of  fires 
published  by  Russian  papers  in  one 
day: 

“In  the  Archangel  Government  three 
fires  of  unknown  extent  were  raging 
in  the  White  Sea  region,  while  contig¬ 
uous  to  the  Vologda  Government  there 
was  one  estimated  at  over  70,000  acres, 
which  was  necessitating  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  from  Petrograd  to 
quell  it.  In  the  Vitebsk  Government 
there  were  25,000  acres  burning,  while 
in  the  Vladimirsky  Government  a  great 
fire  was  raging,  extent  unknown.  Volog¬ 
da  reported  one  fire  of  12,000  acres,  one 
of  36,000,  and  railway  communication 
was  being  hampered.  From  Kostroma 
five  fires  were  reported  in  different 
sections  of  great  value.  In  the  Baltic 
provinces  twenty  fires  were  reported, 
covering  approximately  an  area  of 
8,000  acres  and  railway  communication 
was  seriously  impeded.  Novgorod 
boasted  of  six  blazes  and  added  the  in¬ 
formation  that  soldiers,  police  and 
peasantry  were  fighting  hard.  Pskoff 
admitted  3,700  acres  burned  clear.  In 
Riazan  two  villages  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  From  Samara  and  Tver  came 
news  that  there  were  fifty  different 
fires  which  were  taking  a  serious  turn, 
timber  and  turf  burning  wholesale.  And 
finally  Yaroslav  troubled  not  about  un¬ 
necessary  details  but  contented  itself 
with  the  curt  message,  ‘Extent  of  fire 
enormous  and  beyond  control;  river 
navigation  being  carried  on  under 
most  difficult  circumstances  owing  to 
smoke.’  ” 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  .  $1,000,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve  .  2,922,524.02 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.57 

NET  SURPLUS  .  2,528,182.77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . $6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  nas  paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 


Situation  Diagnosed  by  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd. 


Expenses  in  insurance  correspond  to 
the  gasoline,  the  steering  gear  and  the 
brakes  on  an  automobile.  If  you  do 
without  any  of  them  you  either  stop 
going,  don’t  know  when  you  are 
going,  or  go  too  fast  when  you  come  to 
danger  or  a  down  grade. 

In  conducting  insurance,  expense  is 
the  price  paid  to  establish  service  and 
efficiency.  A  dollar  of  expense  often 
means  many  a  dollar  saved  in  losses, 
and  generally  at  least  justifies  the  in¬ 
vestment.  And  as  a  general  principle 
this  is  true  everywhere.  For  example: 

A  report  on  the  insurance  companies 
of  France  for  a  recent  year,  shows 
that,  compared  with  mutual  companies, 
the  expense  rate  of  stock  companies 
was  two  per  cent,  higher  but  the  loss 
rate  over  five  per  cent,  lower. 

Yet  when  ambitious  mutual  planners 
obtain  that  little  knowledge  which  is 
the  dangerous  thing  they  decide  that 
at  least  some  of  the  stock  insurance 
expense  is  unnecessary.  But  when  a 
man  pays  an  expense  strictly  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  no  matter  what  the 
business  connection,  it  is  a  reasonable 
proof  that  it  is  a  necessary  expense;  a 
thing  to  be  fairly  assumed  regarding  a 
stock  company  risking  its  own  invest¬ 
ment. 

Service 

Let  any  who  are  invited  to  criticize 
the  expense  ratio  shown  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  stock  companies  realize  that 
those  expenses  are  paid  to  protect  and 
preserve  business,  their  very  own  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  they  invest  capital.  This 
expense  represents  the  following  insur¬ 
ance  equipment: 

(a)  Service  which  explains,  secures 
and  delivers  insurance. 

(z)  Service  which  investigates  and 
pays  losses. 

(a  to  z)  The  whole  alphabet  of  insur¬ 
ance  activity  devoted  to  the  service 
and  protection  of  policyholders. 

The  mutual  company  that  expects  to 
show  an  “insurance  profit”  while  they 
shun  expense  and  slight  equipment  is 
expecting  to  get  something  out 
(profit)  without  putting  something  in 
(equipment).  And  equipment  means 
more  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
care  of  business.  There  is  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  progress;  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  continuous  development  are 
essential  in  insurance,  because  unless  a 
company  can  get  a  wide  range  of  aver¬ 
ages  it  either  gets  hit  quickly  without 
having  enough  premiums  from  all 
sources  to  balance  up,  or,  going  free 
for  a  while,  thinks  it  is  getting  along 
better  than  it  is.  A  trouble  with  mu¬ 
tual  or  other  makeshift  organizations 
is  that  they  find  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  difficult  and  often  impossible 
without  paid  agents  who  make  things 
go  for  bread  and  butter  and  who  could 
earn  it  in  their  work  of  taking  out  facts 
and  bringing  facts  in;  while  as  for  the 
helpfulness  of  the  part  played  by  mu¬ 
tual  insurance  members  and  policyhold¬ 
ers  under  similar  uncapitalized  plans, 
what  is  everybody’s  business  is  no¬ 
body’s  business,  and  real  expansion 


and  development  can  never  be  attained 
unless  the  insurance  plan  employs  the 
kind  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  what  they  represent  in  the  public 
eye  easy  of  recognition  and  at  the  same 
time  make  easy  of  recognition  to  those 
who  are  conducting  the  insurance  what 
the  public  wants  and  that  part  which 
may  safely  be  supplied. 

The  “Profit”  in  the  Other  Man’s  Busi¬ 
ness 

In  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  the  world 
has  gone  along,  the  great  development 
that  came  and  was  called  business,  was 
the  making  of  a  part  of  everybody’s 
business  somebody’s  business.  A  part 
of  everybody’s  business  is  the  need  of 
insurance.  So  the  somebody  they  want 
for  this  need  is  the  regular  insurance 
man.  He  has  insurance  to  sell.  He 
has  had  experience.  You  need  him. 
Thus  A’s  need  is  B’s  business.  But  the 
“mutual”  man  invites  A  to  shun  B  and 
make  his  need  his  own  business.  He 
invites  you  to  come  and  get  experience 
of  your  own.  He  tells  you  B  is  charg¬ 
ing  you  too  much,  and  would  get  you 
to  go  into  some  “cheaper  cost”  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  of  a  kind  that  almost 
invariably  turns  out  to  be  of  benefit  to 
but  a  few  and  these  few  are  the  ones 
who  are  not  interested  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  insurance  for  themselves, 
but  who  are  active  in  “managing”  the 
undertaking  to  make  money. 

That  easy  argument  of  the  promot¬ 
ers  of  mutual  or  semi-mutual  compan¬ 
ies,  concerning  casualty  insurance 
profits,  convincing  as  it  i3  to  the  un¬ 
initiated,  is  not  only  misleading  but 
really  no  argument  at  all,  for  there 
are  no  profits  in  the  only  part  of  the. 
insurance  problem  with  which  mutual 
insurance  primarily  deals. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the 
casualty  and  miscellaneous  insurance 
companies  (not  fire  or  life)  covering 
the  operations  of  the  year  1914  shows 
an  underwriting  loss  for  the  principal 
companies  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
previous  year  since  the  companies  have 
been  required  to  file  their  underwriting 
and  investment  exhibits.  The  71  com¬ 
panies  lost  last  year  through  their  un¬ 
derwriting  transactions,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  $2,854,560.  The  71  companies 
paid  out  in  losses  and  expenses  102  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  charged  for  their 
policies. 

Yet  even  such  proofs  as  this  of  the 
hopelessness  of  low-cost  plans  will  not 
change  human  nature,  and  one  scheme 
or  another  will  continue  to  find  a  fol¬ 
lowing. 

For  how  often  we  say  when  we  pay 
a  bill:  “There  must  he  money  in  that 
business.”  And  how  often  the  next 
thing  we  hear  is  that  the  man  who  was 
so  blessed  with  the  “profits”  toward 
which  we  contributed  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy.  As  we  were  the  buyers, 
and  our  knowledge  stopped  there,  all 
we  knew  was  what  we  had  to  pay.  We 
saw  his  product  but  we  didn’t  see  his 
troubles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


* 
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Casualty  and  Surety  News 


50%  ACCIDENT  COMMISSIONS 


LID’S  OFF  IN  MIDDLE  WEST 


Sharp  Criticism  and  Complaints  to 
Commissioners — Views  of  Massa- 
chusetts  B.  &  I. 


Where  will  be  competition  for  acci¬ 
dent  business  stop?  Information  re¬ 
ceived  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
from  the  Middle  West  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  some  companies  are  openly 
offering  60  per  cent,  commissions. 

Complaints  have  already  been  made 
to  the  insurance  commissioners. 

In  the  East  a  sharp  criticism  of  acci¬ 
dent  bonus  was  made  this  week  by  the 
Massachusetts  B.  &  I.  Co.,  which  says 
in  part  in  a  statement  to  agents  signed 
by  Harry  E.  Moore,  of  the  accident  and 
health  division: 

“Why  are  such  expediencies  neces¬ 
sary?  Is  it  necessary  to  bribe  you  to 
the  task  of  earning  your  daily  bread? 
Is  the  selling  of  accident  and  health 
insurance  attractive  to  you  only  at  such 
times  as  your  company,  out  of  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  its  heart,  offers  a  special  pre¬ 
mium  for  your  services?  I  sincerely 
hope  not.  If  the  companies  can  afford, 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
to  pay  you  a  five  or  ten  per  cent,  bonus 
commission,  and  in  addition  give  valu¬ 
able  prizes  in  the  shape  of  diamond 
stick  pins,  gold  watches,  etc.,  isn’t  it 
natural  for  you  to  conclude  that  they 
are  not  paying  you  during  the  other 
ten  months  as  much  as  you  are  justly 
entitled  to.  And,  why  not  arrive  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  arrive 
at  a  proper  rate  of  compensation  which 
the  companies  could  stand,  and  which 
would  also  be  adequate  to  satisfy  you 
that  the  line  was  one  to  which  you 
could  give  regular  and  systematic  at¬ 
tention?  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  in¬ 
surance  men  are  well  agreed  that  com¬ 
missions  paid  for  accident  and  health 
insurance  are  now  adequate,  and,  in 
fact,  really  too  high.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  real  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  for  agents  to  be  far-sighted 
enough  to  work  just  as  enthusiastically 
throughout  the  entire  year  as  when, 
for  a  short  period,  they  may  hustle  to 
get  the  small  benefit  of  a  prize  or  a  few 
dollars  extra  commission.  Just  figure 
out  for  yourself  how  much  larger  your 
annual  income  would  really  be  at  the 
regular  rate  of  commission  if,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  you  would  work 
regularly,  enthusiastically,  and  sys¬ 
tematically  on  the  sale  of  accident  and 
health  insurance.’’ 


COMING  TO  NEW  YORK 


E.  A.  St.  John,  Manager  of  Chicago 
Office  of  National  Surety  Co., 
Promoted 


Announcement  is  made  by  Wm.  B. 
Joyce,  president  of  the  National  Surety 
Company,  that  E.  A.  St.  John,  now  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Company,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  take  up  his  duties  in 
New  York  about  February  1st.  Mr.  St. 
John  has  been  associated  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  seven  years  and  has 
shown  remarkable  aptitude  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  business.  He  is  regarded 
one  of  the  best  surety  men  in  the 
United  States  having  shown  unique  en¬ 
terprise  in  developing  the  Illinois  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  National  Surety  Company. 

For  many  years  the  National  Surety 
Company  has  been  under  officered,  and 
the  addition  of  Mr.  St.  John  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  force  will  greatly  augment  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  of  the  company. 

It  is  understood  that  no  other 
changes  are  to  take  place  in  the  official 
staff  of  the  company,  excepting  that 


Wm.  C.  Armitage  will  succeed  Leonard 
Dammann,  resigned,  Howard  Abrahams 
succeeding  Mr.  Armitage  and  J.  R. 
Wells  succeeding  Mr.  Abrahams. 


AMERICAN  INDEMNITY  CO. 


Because  of  Large  Premium  Increase 
$250,000  Will  Be  Added  to  Surplus 
and  Capital 


The  American  Indemnity  Co.  wrote 
$189,552  in  premiums  during  1914.  In 
1915  it  will  write  $425,000.  Its  total 
assets  are  now  almost  $1,000,000.  To 
take  care  of  its  increased  business  the 
Company  will  reduce  its  present  capi¬ 
tal  by  $200,000  and  add  to  its  surplus. 
It  will  sell  $200,000  of  new  stock  at 
$133.33,  reserving  its  subscription  first 
for  all  present  stockholders  of  record, 
to  be  subscribed  for  by  them  not  later 
than  December  29.  The  capital  will 
then  be  the  same  as  at  present,  $500,- 
000,  and  its  surplus  will  be  increased 
by  $200,000  on  account  of  the  transfer 
outlined,  and,  in  addition  the  $66,666.66 
premiums  paid  on  the  new  stock.  The 
transaction  will  add  to  the  present 
capital  and  surplus  at  least  $250,000. 


PACIFIC  MUTUAL  RIDER 


Additional  Accident  and  Sickness  In¬ 
demnities  Under  Annual  Dividend 
20  Payment  Life  Policy 


On  page  3  of  this  issue  of  The  East¬ 
ern  Underwriter  will  be  found  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  rider  to  the  Pacific  Mutu¬ 
al  Life’s  annual  dividend  20  payment 
life  contract  providing  for  additional 
accident  and  sickness  indemnities  on 
a  weekly  basis  and  also  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  accidental  total 
loss  benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
natural  death  benefit  under  the  life 
insurance  contract,  in  the  event  of  the 
insured,  as  a  result  of  an  accident, 
either  losing  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
or  having  two  hands,  two  feet  or  a 
hand  and  foot  amputated,  or  dying  as 
the  result  of  accidental  bodily  injuries. 


SOUTHERN-INTERSTATE  MERGER 

On  November  15,  1915,  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Interstate  Casualty  and 
Guaranty  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
by  unanimous  vote,  ratified  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  directors  of  this  company  and  the 
Southern  Surety  Co.  on  August  19,  1915, 
by  which  the  two  companies  consoli¬ 
date,  the  continuing  company  being  the 
Southern  Surety  Co.,  and  the  Interstate 
giving  up  its  name  and  surrendering 
its  charter.  This  consolidation  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  both  companies  since  July,  1915. 
The  arrangement  is  effected  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  Interstate  surrend¬ 
ering  their  shares  of  stock  in  exchange 
for  shares  of  stock  of  the  Southern  on 
a  basis  satisfactory  to  both  companies. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  merger  O.  N. 
Marron,  who  was  president  of  the  In¬ 
terstate,  and  Secretary  Blainey  become 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Southern  Surety  Co.  Mr.  Blainey 
will  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
Southern  as  manager  of  a  branch  office 
to  be  established  at  this  point,  hand¬ 
ling  a  big  block  of  Southwestern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  action  of  the  stockholders 
of  both  companies,  covering  the  consoli¬ 
dation,  was  taken  before  the  merger  of 
the  Southern  with  the  Southwestern,  so 
that  the  consolidation  will  only  have 
the  effect  of  adding  additional  asserts 
to  the  continuing  company. 


APPOINT  SMITH-CASE  CO. 

The  New  Amsterdam  has  appointed 
the  Smith-Case  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
general  agents  for  the  Counties  of 
Union,  Essex  and  Passaic  and  the  Town 
of  Harrison,  succeeding  the  agency  of 
Upton,  Butler  &  Fishier,  who  have  re¬ 
tired  from  business. 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 
We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 

WRITE  TO 


Home  Office  Montpelier,  Vermont 


ACCIDENT- HEALTH  MEETING 


WILLIAM  BROSMITH  IS  HONORED 


Annual  Session  of  Bureau  Held  at 
Hotel  Astor  Wednesday — Twenty- 
four  Company  Members 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Personal  Accident  and  Health 
Underwriters  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  William  Bro- 
Smith,  general  counsel  of  the  Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  governing  committee. 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  of  the  Aetna,  and  re¬ 
tiring  chairman  of  the  governing  com¬ 
mittee,  who  presided,  announced  that 
there  were  now  twenty-four  company 
members  of  the  Bureau,  most  of  which 
were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Faxon  also  announced  that  he 
bad  made  application  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  underwriters  for  membership  of 
the  Bureau  in  that  association,  and  the 
application  of  the  Bureau  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Inadequate  Rate  Complaint 

Under  new  business,  D.  C.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  manager  of  the  commercial  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  department  of  the 
Now  England  Equitable  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  complained  of  the  practices  of 
some  companies  in  writing  beneficiary 
insurance  at  inadequate  rates.  Chair¬ 
man  Faxon  described  some  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  Aetna  had  had  on  this 
class  of  business  and  recommended 
that  the  Bureau  adopt  a  minimum  rate 
of  $1  per  $1,000  for  beneficiary  insur¬ 
ance  instead  of  the  $.20  per  $1,000 
that  had  been  the  accustomed  rate 
heretofore.  No  action  was  taken  on 
this  recommendation. 

Chairman  Faxon  raised  the  question 
of  employing  a  salaried  manager  to 
take  charge  of  the  routine  affairs  of 
the  Bureau  and  compile  such  statis¬ 
tics  as  it  might  need.  Richard  C. 
Thompson,  of  the  Maryland  Casualty, 
recommended  the  step  and  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  added  attraction  for  out¬ 
side  companies  to  join  the  Bureau 
should  its  facilities  for  compiling  sta¬ 
tistics  be  perfected.  H.  G.  B.  Alexan¬ 
der,  president  of  the  Continental  Casu¬ 
alty,  objected  to  the  measure  as  an 
added  expense  unwarranted  at  this 
stage  of  the  growth  of  the  Bureau  and 
recommended  that  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  be  continued 
in  the  hands  of  Secretary-treasurer 
F.  Robertson  Jones,  until  such  time  as 


they  require  more  detailed  attention. 
This  course  was  pursued. 

Missouri  Situation 

Chairman  Faxon  reported  favorably 
on  the  work  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  leadership  of  E  W 
De  Leon,  president  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America.  He  also  describ¬ 
ed  the  work  done  by  the  committee  on 
statistics,  of  which  B.  D.  Flynn,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  actuary  of  the 
travelers  is  chairman.  He  reported 
regarding  the  Missouri  situation  that 
the  Standard  Accident  and  the  Colum¬ 
bian  National  Life  had  not  advanced 
their  rates  in  that  State  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Bureau,  which  also 
limited  the  coverage  on  commercial  ac¬ 
cident  policies  to  $1,000  on  any  one 
risk.  The  sense  of  the  discussion  re¬ 
garding  the  so-called  suicide  law  of 
Missouri  seemed  to  be  that  the  agents 
were  not  in  co-operation  with  the  com¬ 
panies  in  standardizing  the  policy  pro¬ 
visions  covering  this  one  point  and 
that  they  should  be  disciplined. 

The  last  step  on  the  order  of  the 
meeting  was  the  election  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  commitee.  The  following  com¬ 
panies  were  elected  as  members: 
Fidelity  &  Casualty,  Continental  Casu¬ 
alty,  Globe  Indemnity,  Pacific  Mutual 
life,  New  England  Equitable,  General 
Accident,  United  States  F.  &  G.,  and 
Casualty  Company  of  America. 


A  HOLIDAY  POLICY 


Issued  By  Accident  Department  of 

American  Bankers  of  Chicago _ 

$10  Premium 


The  accident  department  of  the 
American  Bankers  Insurance  Company, 
of  Chicago,  is  issuing  a  special  policy 
to  be  sold  only  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  The  policy,  known  as  “The  Holi¬ 
day  Special,”  gives  the  largest  benefits 
foi  a  premium  of  $10  annually  that  any 
company  is  giving,  says  Manager 
Stoker,  of  the  accident  department. 
“We  are  able  to  make  this  unusual  of¬ 
fer,”  he  adds,  “because  the  company 
will  receive  the  first  year  and  on  re¬ 
newals  100  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
without  any  agency  commission.” 


B.  F.  Showalter  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  for  Maryland  for  the 
Massachusetts  Accident  Company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  F.  Foy.  Mr.  Showalter  is  a 
young  man  of  experience. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 
Assets  . $ii»764,957.75 


Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  .  1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50,512,471.85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance— Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation— Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 
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December  10,  1915. 


End  Surety  War 

The  mad  scramble  for  surety  and 
fidelity  business  ended  when  fourteen 
companies  signed  an  agreement  not  to 
pay  brokers  in  excess  of  15  per  cent, 
commission.  The  only  two  companies 
not  signing,  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America  and  London  &  Lancashire, 
had  not  been  in  the  rate  war. 

Up  to  the  time  the  announcement  was 
made  commissions  had  jumped  to  30 
per  cent.,  which  rate  was  later  followed 
by  one  company  offering  an  additional 
10  per  cent,  bonus  on  business  paid  for 
within  ninety  days.  Some  of  the  offi¬ 
ces  which  openly  offered  30  per  cent, 
were  not  agreeing  to  pay  more  than  15 
per  cent,  on  the  renewal  premium,  the 
30  per  cent,  only  applying  to  the  first 
year’s  premium.  The  companies  sign¬ 
ing  the  15  per  cent,  and  no  more  com¬ 
mission  to  licensed  brokers  are  the 
Aetna,  American,  F.  &  C.,  F.  &  D., 
Globe,  Hartford.  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  National,  New  England, 
Equitable,  Royal,  Southern  and  U.  S. 
F.  &  G. 

*  *  * 

Pressure  From  Collection  Departments 

The  accounting  departments  of  near¬ 
ly  all  companies  are  getting  very  busy 
and  the  pressure  on  brokers  for  premi¬ 
ums  is  becoming  severe.  The  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  in  outstandings  appears  to 
br  even  more  determined  than  usual 
this  year,  and  brokers  will  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  resources  if  they  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  advance  any  of  their  custom¬ 
ers  premiums  to  prevent  cancellations. 
This  practice  while  commendable  in  a 
way,  is  hazardous,  as  the  pressure  for 
payment  of  all  collected  premiums  is 
becoming  very  strong.  Therefore,  bro¬ 
kers  unless  well  fortified  with  a  big 
bank  roll,  take  chances  in  making  any 
advances  without  first  liquidating  all 
tlieir  collected  accounts  and  making 
sure  that  such  payments  are  properly 
credited  on  the  policies  for  which  the 
assureds  have  paid.  Just  at  this  sea¬ 
son  when  licenses  are  being  renewed 
it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  have 
o  cancellation  notice  go  out  on  a  policy 
the  premium  for  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  broker. 


which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
evolving  some  revision  of  the  loss  re¬ 
serve  law,  developed  the  interesting 
fact  that  all  the  company  men  with  one 
exception  were  unanimous  in  favor  of 
a  modified  form  of  law.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  was  Actuary  S.  Herbert  Wolfe, 
who  while  on  the  committee  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  small  new  mu¬ 
tual  companies,  has  in  the  past  done 
considerable  work  for  various  State  in¬ 
surance  departments  as  an  examiner. 
Also,  Mr.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  men 
who  framed  the  present  reserve  law, 
which  is  found  to  work  out  unsatisfac¬ 
torily.  ' 

*  *  * 

Separating  Country  From  City  Hazard 

The  suggestion  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  for  a  new  plan  of 
rating  automobile  liability  risks  with  a 
view  of  separating  the  city  and  country 
hazard,  did  not  meet  with  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception  from  either  underwrit¬ 
ers  or  brokers.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  suggested  plan  are  disposed  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  it  would  result  in  even  great¬ 
er  dissatisfaction  than  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  One  broker  pointed  out  that  if  an 
assured  who  lived  and  garaged  his  car 
it!  say,  White  Plains,  and,  desiring  to 
niake  occasional  trips  into  New  York 
City,  paid  for  the  rider  extending  the 
coverage  to  protect  his  liability  while 
in  the  city,  he  could  justifiably  claim 
discrimination  because  of  being  charg¬ 
ed  the  same  for  a  less  risk  than  that  of 
the  assured  who  takes  his  car  into  the 
city  practically  every  day.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  such  additional  coverage 
when  secured  by  rider  for  which  the 
difference  between  the  country  and 
city  rate  be  paid,  be  cancelled  at  short 
rates,  is  also  a  point  to  which  objection 
has  been  raised.  The  general  sentiment 
among  the  brokers  is  that  if  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  be  established  the  cancellation 
should  be  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

*  *  * 

Hsmburg-American  Bonds 

The  bonds  for  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican  conspirators  were  executed  by  the 
United  States  F.  &  G. 

*  *  * 


Mr.  Fibel  Back 

President  Louis  C.  Fibel,  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Casualty  Company,  has  return¬ 
ed  from  an  extended  Western  trip,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  attended  the  World’s  In¬ 
surance  Congress,  to  which  he  was  a 
delegate.  Mr.  Fibel  appears  in  his  usu¬ 
al  genial  spirits  and  seer's  confident  of 
an  industrial  boom  both  in  the  West 
and  East  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Fibel’s  convictions  are  founded  on  his 
observations  of  conditions  while  on  his 
Western  tour.  He  atended  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners’  convention  this 
week. 

*  *  * 

A.  C.  Johnson  Here  Again 

Alfred  C.  Johnson,  former  first  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Casualty 
Company  of  Boston,  is  back  in  this 
town.  The  welt-known  friendship 
existing  between  him  and  D.  W.  Arm¬ 
strong.  Jr.,  of  the  Armstrong  Agency, 
has  led  to  the  report  that  Mr.  Johnson 
would  become  associated  with  that  of¬ 
fice.  This  has,  however,  not  been  con¬ 
firmed  up  to  the  present,  although  Mr. 
Johnson  is  frequently  seen  in  the  office 

of  the  Armstrong  Agency. 

*  *  * 

S.  H.  Wolfe’s  Liability  Reserve  Position 

The  joint  conference  last  Saturday 
between  the  committee  of  companies 
writing  liability  insurance  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Insurance  Commissioners 


Auto  Rates  Lowered 

The  new  automobile  rates  inaugurat¬ 
ed  by  the  Automobile  Conference  this 
week  become  effective  January  1.  The 
rates  on  most  classes  are  lower,  and 
an  automobile  underwriter  expressed 
his  opinion  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
that  the  new  rates  have  a  tendency  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  smaller 
companies  to  cut  the  rates  as  they 
huye  heretofore  and  still  make  a  profit 
on  '  the  business.  The  new  schedule 
has  a  number  of  changes  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  rating  different  classes  of  cars, 
and  the  accompanying  set  of  rules  is¬ 
sued  by  the  conference  with  the  sched¬ 
ule  sets  forth  in  detail  the  various 
changes  to  be  observed. 


DOCTORS’  DEFENSE  RULING 

Reversing  the  opinion  given  last  year 
by  former  Attorney-General  Timothy 
S.  Hogan,  the  present  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  Edward  C.  Turner,  has  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  insurance  department  an 
opinion  holding  that  the  laws  of  Ohio 
authorize  the  writing  of  physicians’  de¬ 
fense  insurance  by  casualty  insurance 
companies.  Incident  to  the  opinion 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  Frank  Tag¬ 
gart  has  ruled  that  companies  writing 
this  form  of  insurance  will  be  required 
t>  deposit  an  additional  $50,000  secu- 
r;ty  with  the  department  of  insurance. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

Jllinota  i’ttn'tii  (Hmnpmtij 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal  Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

U  RI  l’K  TO  I)AY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


|Jruft?uttal  (jjaaualtg  0Jn. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  PLATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen  s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WRIGHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Nnu  Enqlaui  Equitable  Jttauraitre  (ttn. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


DEATH  OF  ANDREW  FREEDMAN 


ORGANIZED  CAS.  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


At  One  Time  Wielded  Tremendous 
Influence  Among  Contractors — His 
Interesting  Career 


Andrew  Freedman,  at  one  time  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  surety  business 
of  the  country,  and  organizer  of  the 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  died  on 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  55,  following  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  small  stockholder  in 
the  Casualty  Company  of  America. 

Was  55  Years  Old 

In  his  55  years  he  had  crowded  a 
great  many  events.  A  New  York  City 
boy  and  a  graduate  from  public 
schools  and  City  College,  for  many 
years  he  was  a  chum  of  Richard  Cro- 
ker,  the  Tammany  leader.  For  four 
years  he  was  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  National  League  Baseball  Team. 
In  business  he  was  a  famous  contract¬ 
or,  his  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  being  connected  with  the  early 
subways.  His  tremendous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  influential  politicians  and  his 
knowledge  of  contracting  led  him  into 
the  surety  business,  and  before  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America  he  had  been  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  Co.  and  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
resulted  in  a  historic  suit  against  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Freedman  was  first  president  of 
the  Casualty  Co.  of  America,  and  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  doubled  the  assets  of  the  Company 
before  he  retired.  He  was  able  to 
swing  the  Hudson  Terminal  and  many 
other  big  insurance  deals  for  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Co.  of  America,  and  much  of  the 
business  he  put  on  the  books  is  still 
there. 

Mr.  Freedman,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  a  director  in  many  New 
York  transportation  companies,  and 
belonged  to  more  than  ten  clubs. 


H.G.B.Alexander 

PRESIDENT 


UNDER  PENNSYLVANIA  ACT 

The  following  ruling  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Compensation  Board  has  been 
made: 

“All  persons  appointed  by  and  on  the 
payrolls  of  a  State,  county,  city,  bor¬ 
ough,  township,  school  board  or  other 
governmental  sub-division  of  the  State 
are  employes  of  such  State,  county, 
city,  borough,  township,  school  board 
or  other  governmental  sub-division  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  compen¬ 
sation. 

“The  ordinary  private  chauffeur, 
while  acting  as  such  is  engaged  in  do¬ 
mestic  service  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  is,  therefore,  not  covered 
by  the  workmen’s  compensation  act  of 
1915. 

“The  board  rules  that  charitable  cor¬ 
porations,  colleges,  hospitals,  etc.,  be¬ 
ing  corporations  not  for  profit,  are  em¬ 
ployers  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
ar.d  that  if  they  do  not  give  to  their 
employes  the  notices  provided  in  Sec¬ 
tion  302  they  will  be  liable  for  compen¬ 
sation,  under  article  3. 

“The  board  declines  to  give  a  ruling 
as  to  the  liability  (under  Article  2)  of 
a  charitable  corporation  which  rejects 
payment  of  compensation  (under  Arti¬ 
cle  3)  as  this  question  is  one  for  the 
determination  of  the  courts  and  not  the 
board.” 


December  10,  1915. 
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Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


A  keen  knowledge 

Be  Posted  of  the  individual 

Before  Making  characteristics  of  the 

An  Approach  man  you  wish  to 

approach  is  the  es¬ 
sential  factor  which  must  guide  you  as 
to  how  best  to  go  about  it.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  man  personally,  get  in 
tcuch  with  some  people  who  do.  Learn 
all  you  can  about  his  characteristics, 
peculiarities  and  sensibilities.  With 
this  knowledge  your  path  is  somewhat 
eased,  but  your  own  intelligence  must 
guide  your  exact  course,  so  as  to  make 
your  final  approach,  if  not  effective  at 
least  impressive.  A  man  lays  his  plans 
according  to  the  scope  and  grasp  of  his 
intelligence.  While  one  man  may  be 
easy  to  approach  and  warm  up  to  your 
subject  very  readily,  another  may 
prove  very  difficult,  and  warm  up  to 
ycur  subject  not  at  all.  This  recalls 
an  old  saying,  “Spot  your  man,  then 
land  on  the  spot.”  I  may  add,  “But 
be  careful  that  you  don’t  get  wrecked 
in  the  landing.”  It  is  far  better  in  the 
long  run  to  spend  weeks  or  months  if 
necessary  in  determining  a  stiff  pros¬ 
pect’s  point  of  contact.  These  are 
some  points  made  by  Jacob  Frankel, 
of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life.  But  wheth 
er  your  man  be  easy  of  approach  or 
difficult,  there  is  one  rule  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  follow,  and  that  is:  Carry 
cheer  along  with  you — sound,  buoyant, 
wholesome  good  cheer.  It  goes  a  great 
way.  It  carries  with  it  the  germ  of 
gladness  which  spreads  and  inoculates 
jour  man.  It  costs  nothing  and  has 
never  been  known  to  harm,  so  use  it 
freely.  Wear  a  look  of  gladness  al¬ 
ways;  it  will  not  contortionize  your 
face.  Carry  with  you  the  appearance 
of  prosperity,  for  a  man  likes  to  do 
business  with  those  who  are  prosper¬ 
ous,  but  is  always  skeptical  of  the  one 
who  looks  “down  and  out.”  Be  sin¬ 
cere,  firm  and  resolute.  Go  to  your 
man  with  confident  determination. 

Nothing  counts  for  more  than  mak¬ 
ing  the  proper  approach.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  on  that  first  impression.  Your 
own  gppearance,  the  right  word  to  say, 
the  right  degree  of  cordiality  or  re¬ 
serve,  because  the  moment  you  stand 
before  him,  he  unconsciously  forms  an 
opinion  of  you.  If  it  is  not  a  good 
ore,  it  hurts  you  and  your  proposition, 
and  all  your  arguments  may  never 
change  that  opinion.  Having  decided 
upon  the  manner  of  approach,  don’t 
falter  or  show  weakness  in  his  pres¬ 
ence,  because  no  matter  how  well  your 
plan  of  approach  may  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  by  showing  weakness  of  resolve 
you  will  but  exercise  the  conception 
of  a  Cicero  and  the  execution  of  a 
Nero.  And,  remember  the  adage,  “The 
strong  aspire,  the  shrewd  conspire, 
and  the  weak  expire,”  which  may  fit¬ 
tingly  be  quoted  here.  Your  personality 
cn  first  appearance,  in  fact  at  all  times, 
must  carry  conviction,  and  sincerity 
with  it,  as  also  firm  confidence  in  your¬ 
self.  This  will  create  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  your  prospect  and  help 
v  cnderfully  to  win  his  confidence  in 
you.  So  be  ever  watchful  of  your  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  an  asset  in  our  work 
which  should  be  husbanded  very 
carefully. 

*  *  * 

Having  decided  to 
H.  E.  Moore  approach  a  cer- 
on  tain  man  with 

Business  Getting  the  intent  of  in¬ 
teresting  him  in 
insurance,  you  should  endeavor  to  sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  regarding  certain  essen¬ 
tial  points,  says  Harry  E.  Moore,  of 
the  Massachusetts  B.  &  I.  Co.,  in  a  talk 
to  agents.  Four  of  these  points  fol¬ 
low: 

Is  his  business  position  such  as  to 
command  a  fair  salary  or  income,  and 
rpproximately  how  much  does  it 
amount  to? 

Is  his  moral  reputation  and  physical 
condition  such  as  to  make  him  eligible 
to  the  benefits  of  insurance? 


Has  he  a  family  to  support,  and 
what  proportion  of  his  income  does  it 
require? 

How  much  should  he  be  able  to  com¬ 
fortably  carry  and  pay  for? 

Having  ascertained  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  on  these  points,  you  will 
then  proceed  to  submit  to  your  pros¬ 
pect  a  proposition  which  you  feel 
should  appeal  to  him,  he  continued. 
For  remember,  you  must  interest  him 
before  he  will  buy.  You  can’t  sell 
him,  and  interest  him  afterwards. 

Proceeding  upon  this  theory,  you 
readily  appreciate  how  important  is  the 
manner  in  which  you  make  your  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  method  employed  in 
exciting  his  curiosity  and  interest.  Too 
much  thought  cannot  be  given  to  the 
preparation  of  an  interesting  and  con¬ 
vincing  form  of  conversation  which 
will  capture  attention  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  use  the  same  talk  on 
each  prospect.  To  the  contrary,  suit 
ycur  remarks  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  endeavoring  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  reach  one  through  his  most 
vulnerable  part. 

Or,  possibly  your  prospect  is  a  man 
to  whom  you  have  before  appealed,  and 
although  he  is  free  to  concede  the 
logic  of  all  your  reasoning,  at  the 
same  time  emphatically  refuses  to 
make  practical  application  to  his  own 
case.  He  will  agree  that  all  you  say 
is  true,  but  for  the  present  at  least, 
he  will  not  buy.  Here,  indeed,  your 
patience  and  greatest  powers  are  de¬ 
manded  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
will  pav  you  to  expend  further  time 
and  effort  in  attempting  a  sale — 
whether  you  have  a  real  prospect  or  a 
barren  hope. 

There  is,  however,  a  type  of  individ¬ 
ual  whose  mental  attitude  is  such  that 
he  will  never  buy,  except  as  he  may 
decide  of  his  own  volition,  vaunting 
himself  that  he  knows  what  he  needs 
and  when  and  where  to  buy  it. 

There  is  also  the  man  who  has  not 
the  money  to  pay  for  protection,  but 
still  is  too  proud  to  let  the  truth  be 
known.  Such  men  will  only  waste 
your  time  and  theirs  in  argument,  prid¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  so  clever  as  to  mislead  you. 

It  has  been  said  that  three  out  of 
every  five  men  can  be  appealed  to 
through  sentiment — the  heart.  The 
other  two  must  be  appealed  to  through 
the  mind — their  reasoning  powers.  You 
should  endeavor  to  discern  to  which 
class  your  prospect  belongs,  and  then 
make  a  quick  decision,  shaping  your 
appeal  accordingly. 

*  *  * 

E.  H.  Critchett,  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator,  published  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.,  tells  a 
story  of  a  Scotchman  who  appeared  one 
day  walking  solemnly  down  the  village 
road  with  both  arms  held  rigidly  be¬ 
fore  him  and  thumbs  pointing  skyward. 
As  he  drew  near  the  village  a  friend¬ 
ly  acquaintance  accidentally  jostled 
him,  whereupon  Sandy,  with  great 
wrath,  shouted,  “Hoot,  mon,  hoot,  mon, 
gang  awa’  oot  o’  this,  I  ha’  th’  misure 
o’  th’  dure.” 

It  developed  that  there  had  been  a 
“wee  bit  fracas”  at  Sandy’s  house  the 
night  before,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
door  had  been  demolished,  and  he  was 
on  the  way  to  the  carpenter’s  to  order 
a  new  one. 

The  carpenter’s  plight  at  being  or¬ 
dered  to  fit  a  door  according  to  meas¬ 
urements  thus  carried  can  well  be  im¬ 
agined,  but  it  is  not  unlike  the  quan¬ 
daries  in  which  some  agents  often 
place  home  office  underwriting  depart¬ 
ments.  Incomplete  specifications  when 
applying  for  bonds  or  policies  are  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble  and  delay. 
Bonds  are  applied  for  without  any  in¬ 
dication  of  the  desired  date  of  effect, 
and  when,  as  is  customary  in  such 
cases,  the  effective  date  is  made  coin- 
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cident  with  date  of  execution,  the  bond 
is  often  returned  to  be  changed  in  this 
respect.  Or  a  contract  bond  may  be 
applied  for  without  copy  of  the  con¬ 
tract;  a  burglary  policy  without  sched¬ 
ule  of  property  to  be  covered;  an  auto¬ 
mobile  policy  without  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  car;  or  an  accident  policy 
may  be  applied  for  where  some  physi¬ 
cal  defect  is  shown,  but  not  enough  in¬ 


formation  is  given  on  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  rider  is  necessary  or 
acceptable  waiving  liability  for  further 
injury  to  the  defective  part. 

These  omissions,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  besides  of  similar  nature,  which 
are  of  more  or  less  common  occurrence, 
make  it  necessary  to  write  for  more 
complete  information  causing  much 
trouble  and  delay. 
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DECISION  MEANS  4  P.  C. 
TAX  ON  COMPANIES 


Supreme  Court  Says  Re-insurance 
Companies  Can  Be  Taxed  Same  as 
Direct  Writing  Companies 


FIREMEN’S  BENEVOLENT  FUND 

New  York  City  Case,  But  Decision  of 
Interest  to  All  Companies 
,  in  State 


The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
decided  this  week  that  re-insurance 
companies  are  liable  for  the  two  per 
cent,  tax  on  premiums  in  Greater  New 
York  the  same  as  direct  writing  com¬ 
panies.  This  is  the  tax  that  must  be 
paid  to  the  Fire  Commissioner  under 
the  laws  of  1902.  The  action  was 
brought  by  Commissioner  Adamson 
against  a  re-insurance  company,  and 
the  decision  means  that  the  direct 
writing  companies  will  be  taxed  4  per 
cent,  on  business  that  is  re-insured,  as 
the  contracts  of  the  re-insurance  com¬ 
panies  with  the  direct  writing  compa¬ 
nies  make  provision  that  the  latter 
pay  these  municipal  taxes. 

Money  Goes  for  Firemen’s  Dependents 

The  Commissioner  distributes  this 
tax  among  the  trustees  of  the  Exempt 
Firemen’s  Benevolent  Fund  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  money  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  firemen’s  homes 
and  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
firemen. 

The  decision  this  week  is  in  a  test 
case  and  was  tried  before  Justice  Coha- 
laii  of  the  Supreme  Court.  William 
B  Ellison,  who  appeared  for  the  re¬ 
insurance  company,  presented  proposi¬ 
tions  in  which  he  argued  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  construction  given  to  these  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  charter  has  uniformly 
been  that  they  related  to  insurers 
ODly,  and  not  to  re-insurers.  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  charter  in  question  does 
not  by  its  terms  apply  to  the  agent  of 
a  re-insurance  company,  and  providing 
foi  a  tax  as  it  does,  it  may  not  be  am¬ 
plified  by  implication.  To  construe  the 
section  of  the  charter  in  question  as 
contended  by  the  plaintiff,  would  result 
in  that  which  is  commonly  called  dou¬ 
ble  taxation,  and  the  company,  of 
which  the  defendant  was  manager,  hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  to  carry  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  within  this  State,  its  manager 
was  not  an  agent  w’ithin  the  meaning 
of  the  statute. 

The  Court’s  Ruling 
Justice  Cohalan  said  in  part: 

“For  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
in  the  City  of  New  York  the  Company 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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DIVIDEND  ESTIMATE 
CASES  ANALYZED 


Convention  of  Life  Insurance  Counsel 
Hears  Frederick  L.  Allen  Com¬ 
ment  on  Decisions 


ADDRESS  OF  MUTUAL  LIFE  MAN 


William  BroSmith  Re-Elected  Presi¬ 
dent — William  J.  Tully  Secretary 
of  Association 


While  the  Association  of  Life  Inusr- 
ance  Presidents  was  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  last  week,  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Counsel  held  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  The  old  officers,  including  Presi¬ 
dent  William  BroSmith  and  Secretary 
William  J.  Tully,  were  re-elected. 
Among  those  who  read  papers  were 
Frederick  L.  Allen,  of  the  Mutual  Life; 
Edward  D.  Duffield,  of  the  Prudential; 
and  Frederick  H.  Nash,  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  National.  Mr.  Duffield’s  paper 
will  be  printed  in  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  and  it  begins  in  this  issue  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Nash’s  paper  was  semi- 
hu.morous  and  referred  to  an  isolated 
case. 

Dividend  Estimates 

Mr.  Allen’s  paper  was  a  discussion 
of  judicial  decisions  respecting  divi¬ 
dend  estimates.  Litigation  in  this  re¬ 
spect  does  not  date  farther  back  than 
1889.  Of  all  the  decisions  rendered 
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fifteen  were  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
companies;  and  three  in  favor  of  the 
policyholders.  Mr.  Allen  limited  him¬ 
self  strictly  to  cases  in  which  the 
courts  discussed  the  validity  and  effect 
of  dividend  estimates.  His  paper  in 
part  follows: 

Form  of  the  Estimates 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  before  the  courts,  the 
“estimate’’  or  “illustration"  consisted 
of  a  printed  form  furnished  by  the 
company,  the  blanks  in  which  were 
filled  in  by  an  agent  of  the  company 
under  instructions  contained  in  a  book 
of  regulations  and  rates  furnished  by 
the  company. 

In  many  of  the  forms  used,  the  word 
“estimate"  is  used,  in  others  the  word 
“illustration”  or  “approximate  illustra¬ 
tion.”  In  a  few  cases  neither  of  these 
cautioning  words  is  used.  In  one  case 
(Provident  Savings  Life  v.  Withers), 
the  illustration  gave  the  loan  values, 
paid-up  values,  etc.,  and  then  stated 
“The  above  values  are  guaranteed  in 
the  policy."  Then  followed  a  list  of 
“Options"  available  at  the  end  of  a 
distribution  per’od,  stating  the  amount 
of  the  dividend  which  would  then  be 
paid.  There  was  no  statement  that 
the  amount  of  dividend  was  guaranteed 
nor  was  there  any  statement  that  it 
was  estimated.  The  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals,  however,  very  properly 
held  that  the  express  guaranty  of  the 
loan  values,  etc.,  showed  plainly  that 
the  amount  of  dividend  was  not  guar- 
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In  some  estimate  documents,  there 
is  an  express  declaration  that  the 
amount  of  one  or  more  of  the  options 
available  at  the  end  of  a  tontine  or 
distribution  period  is  estimated  while 
a/iother  option  is  stated  without  this 
qualifying  word.  Thus  for  instance  is 
Untermyer  v.  Mutual  Life,  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  given  to  the  insured  the  options 
at  the  end  of  15  years  were  as  follows: 


1.  Cash  value  consisting  of  reserve  $4,240 

and  estimated  surplus . -.-•••••  2>°5° 

2.  Paid-up  participating  policy  without 

re-examination  . •••••. . .  *5,450 


3.  Estimated  surplus  payable  in  cash  2,650 

with  Paid-up  policy .  10,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word 
“estimated”  does  not  occur  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  option.  The  Court  however  held 
that  the  provisions  of  the  policy  con¬ 
clusively  showed  that  the  amount  real¬ 
izable  at  end  of  the  deferred  dividend 
period  could  not  be  fixed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period.  As  the  amount  of 
paid-up  insurance  stated  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  was  based  partly  on  surplus, 
necessarily  the  amount  stated  was  a 
mere  estimate. 

Preliminary  Inducement 

In  Langdon  v.  Northwestern  Mutual 
Judge  Hiscock  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  in  discussing  a  similar  sit¬ 
uation  said: 

While  it  doubtless  would  have  been  nmre 
complete  and  perfect  if  in  stating  this  third 
-option  and  referring  to  the  cash  or  _  tontine 
plan  therein  provided  for  it  had  again  been 
stated  that  this  sum  was  estimated  and  based 
on  experience,  still  the  identity  of  this  sum 
with  the  surplus  item  of  the  same  amount 
stated  in  the  first  option  was  obvious  and 
as  it  had  been  stated  in  such  first  option 
that  the  sum  was  estimated  there  could  be 
no  misunderstanding  of  this  fact  when  such 
item  was  again  given  in  the  third  option.  1 
think  this  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  paper 
and  that  appellant  who  is  found  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  nature  of  a  tontine  policy  and 
which  as  one  of  its  underlying  principles  in¬ 
volves  the  uncertainty  of  a  given  share,  in 
the  surplus  until  the  end  of  a  fixed  period, 
never  could  have  understood  otherwise  than 
that  this  amount  was  estimated  and  uncertain 
rather  than  definite  and  fixed. 

The  two  Wisconsin  cases,  Timlin  v. 
Equitable  and  Tourtelotte  v.  New  York 
Life,  afforded  an  instructive  contrast 
in  the  form  of  the  estimate  document. 
The  Timlin  case  was  decided  against 
the  defendant  company  because  the 
Court  held  that  the  estimate  document 
spoke  in  terms  of  promise  and  agree¬ 
ment  and  was  not  merely  a  negotiation 
or  preliminary  inducement.  The  Tour¬ 
telotte  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  company,  the  court  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  the  Timlin  case 
because  the  Tourtelotte  estimate  con¬ 
tained  no  words  of  promise  or  guar¬ 
anty  nor  an  intimation*  or  suggestion 
that  the  amounts  stated  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  might  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  the  distribution  period.  The  court 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Tourtelotte  estimate  characterized  it¬ 
self  as  an  “illustration,”  which  word  is 
deemed  very  significant  as  indicating 
the  contingent  and  problematical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  estimate. 

The  Timlin  Case 

In  the  Timlin  case  the  document  at¬ 
tached  to  the  policy  stated  that  the 
“Guaranteed  surplus  was  estimated” 


$591.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of 
the  word  “estimate”  the  court  held 
that  the  company  was  bound  to  pay 
the  amount  stated.  The  court  held 
that  the  word  “estimate”  was  of  no  sig¬ 
nificance  as  showing  uncertainty.  The 
court  said,  “The  company  may  and 
probably  did  have  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  to  warrant  it  in 
undertaking  this  obligation.” 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Timlin  deci¬ 
sion,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  legal  theory  and  principle  may 
properly  be  subjected  to  very  severe 
criticism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  runs 
counter  to  rules  of  the  law  of  con¬ 
tracts  well  settled  by  repeated  adjudi¬ 
cations  of  the  courts. 

Puffing  Statements  Do  Not  Bind  the  Co. 

The  courts  in  their  decisions  in  es¬ 
timate  cases  have  taken  cognizance  of 
human  nature  to  the  extent  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  harmlessness  of  “puffing” 
statements  made  by  soliciting  agents 
v/hen  engaged  in  the  laudable  enter¬ 
prise  of  inducing  a  reluctant  citizen  to 
do  his  duty  to  his  family  by  obtaining 
insurance  upon  his  life.  For  instance, 
in  Heinz  v.  Peoria  Life,  183  Ill.  App. 
35  (syllabus  only  printed)  the  Illinois 
Appellate  Court  said:  “A  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  agent  as  to  the  value  of  the 
policy  to  be  delivered  is  a  mere  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  or  trade  talk.” 

In  the  leading  case  of  Avery  v. 
Equitable,  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  made  the  following  sound  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  subject:  “Now,  I 
think,  we  may  assume  that  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  officers  made  these  estimates  as 
liberal  as  it  were  possible,  and  that 
they  represented  the  chances  in  as 
favorable  a  light  as  they  could.  That 
is  quite  possible  and  probable;  but 
that  assumption  would  not  affect  the 
question.  The  results  of  such  a  plan 
of  assurance  were  matters  of  opinion, 
and  they  are  not  considered  as  import¬ 
ant  in  equity.  The  avenues  of  inquiry 
were  equally  open  to  the  parties,  and 
probably  the  experience  of  the  officers 
was  of  more  use  to  them  than  to  the 
general  public.  Their  statements  of 
what  the  assured  might  possibly  gain 
under  that  plan  do  not  amount  to  mis¬ 
representation;  and  if  the  assured  ac¬ 
cepted  the  policy,  relying  upon  them, 
and  the  result  is  not  as  supposed  or 
estimated,  that  presents  no  ground  for 
relief.  It  was,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  plan  could  only  he,  problematical 
cr  speculative.  The  figuring  out  of  the 
chances  of  the  assured  in  the  chances 
of  all  his  class,  could  only  be  based 
upon  hypothetical  facts  and  figures.” 

“Rose  Colored”  Estimates 

In  Grange  v.  Penn  Mutual,  the  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  company  as¬ 
sured  an  applicant  that  the  company 
did  not  issue  inflated  estimates.  The 
assistant  secretary  estimated  that  the 
dividend  at  the  end  of  15  years  would 
be  $7,800.  The  actual  dividend  was 
$3,347.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Ccurt  said  it  was  clear  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  inflated,  but  that  this  fact  did 
not  render  the  company  liable.  The 
Court  said:  “The  statements  made 


by  the  assistant  secretary  with  regard 
to  the  probable  amount  of  surplus  and 
accumulations  were  undoubtedly  ‘rose 
colored,’  and  were  perhaps  unduly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  desire  to  get  business 
for  the  company.  But  the  evidence 
fairly  shows,  we  think,  that  the  past 
experience  of  the  company,  in  so  far  as 
interest,  mortality  and  dividends  were 
concerned,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as 
the  experience  of  other  companies,  in 
the  matter  for  forfeiture  under  policies 
of  the  kind  under  discussion,  afforded 
some  basis  at  least,  for  the  estimate 
which  was  given.  That  the  amount 
which  appellant  was  to  derive  from 
surplus  and  accumulations  was  merely 
an  estimate  appears  plainly  from  the 
language  of  the  option  as  set  forth  in 
the  policy. 

“Another  witness,  when  asked  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Hallowell 
(i.  e.  assistant  secretary’s)  estimate, 
said  that  the  estimate  made  in  1891 
was  wholly  within  the  range  of  proba¬ 
bility.  Evidence  of  intent  to  deceive 
in  this  respect  is  lacking.  Nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  an  unduly 
enthusiastic  opinion  seems  to  be  left. 
Representations  of  this  character,  re¬ 
ferring  merely  to  the  future,  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  an  action  based 
upon  the  ground  of  fraud.” 

Labeled  a  “Special  Contract” 

In  Langdon  v.  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  said:  “It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  adverse 
criticism  that  the  company  labeled  as 
a  ‘special  contract’  that  which  it  now 
claims  was  only  a  prospectus  or  pre¬ 
liminary  statement.  Apparently  the 
company  was  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
vanity  and  sense  of  thrift  of  each  pro¬ 
posed  customer  by  giving  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  ‘special’  importance  to  what 
was  as  a  matter  of  fact  general  and 
common  to  every  one  who  desired  it. 
This  method  of  puffing  doubtless  is  not 
to  be  commended,  nor  is  it  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  confined  to  sellers  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  What  may  seem  to  us  to  be 


a  violation  of  some  rule  of  ethics,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  become  a  basis  for  equi¬ 
table  relief  in  such  a  case  as  this  un¬ 
less  it  has  made  the  means  of  some 
substantial  fraud  or  deception,  and 
that  has  not  happened  here.  Appellant 
was  not  entirely  inexperienced  and 
unsophisticated  in  life  insurance  mat* 
ters.  He  had  had  dealings  with  the 
respondent  in  connection  with  a  prior 
similar  policy  and,  as  already  pointed 
out,  he  must  be  assumed  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  that  if  he  had  obtained  a  pre¬ 
liminary  contract  guaranteeing  at  a 
fixed  sum  his  share  in  the  surplus,  that 
contract  wTas  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  tontine  insur¬ 
ance  nor  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
for  which  he  was  making  formal  appli¬ 
cation.” 

Mutuality  and  Discrimination 

In  several  cases  there  has  been  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relation  of  estimates  to 
tli  e  principle  of  mutuality — that  is  the 
principle  which  requires  that  all  the 
members  of  a  mutual  company,  in  the 
same  class  should  receive  equal  treat¬ 
ment.  The  case  of  Grange  v.  Penn 
Mutual  is  probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  upon  this  subject.  The  Court  said: 

The  company  is  a  mutual  one,  and  in  its  ac¬ 
cumulations  all  its  policyholders  had  the  right 
to  share  in  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  terms 
of  their  contracts.  Whatever  representation 
may  have  been  made  to  appellant,  he  is  and 
can  be  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  his  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  surplus  which  actually 
accrued.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mutual  insurance 
company  cannot  discriminate  among  its  policy¬ 
holders,  and  any  agreement  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  payment  of  larger  proportionate 
dividends  to  one  of  its  policyholders  than  to 
others  in  the  same  class  would  be  illegal 
and  void. 

In  Provident  Savings  v.  Withers  the 
court  discussed  and  applied  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  anti-discrimination  statute  which 
provides,  inter  alia,  as  follows:  “Nor 
shall  any  such  company  or  any  agent 
thereof  make  any  contract  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  agreement  as  to  such  con¬ 
tract,  other  than  is  plainly  expressed 
iu  the  policy  issued  thereon.” 

The  Court  said: 

By  the  statute  the  policy  is  the  sole  meas- 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 


exclusio  at 


Safety  and  Service  to  Policyholders 

The  HEALTH  SERVICE  and  the  INSURANCE  MONEY  INVESTMENT  SERVICE  of 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Are  meeting  with  enthusiastic  approval  of  GERMANIA 
LIFE  POLICYHOLDERS.  Their  appreciation  of  the  SER¬ 
VICE  PROGRAM  adopted  by  the  Company  is  reflected  in 
our  steadily  growing  business. 

OUR  FIELD  MEN  all  realize  that  the  NEW  SERVICE  is 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them  in  their  work. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  different  kinds  of  SERVICE 


extended  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries  under  the 
NEW  GERMANIA  SERVICE  PROGRAM. 

We  are  looking  for  men  to  whom  to  offer  DIRECT 
AGENCY"  CONTRACTS  of  unusual  attractiveness.  BUT 
these  men  must  be  CAPABLE,  HIGH  GRADE  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  and  ORGANIZERS. 

Can  YOU  qualify?  If  so,  address 


T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  50  Union  Square,  New  York,  New  York 


December  17,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


W.  C.  JOHNSON  ON  PART-TIME 


ONLY  FULL-TIMERS  IN  CITIES 

Conditions  Different  in  Country  Dis¬ 
tricts — Interesting  Comments 
on  Brokers 


William  C.  Johnson,  Inspector  of 
Agents  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  in  a  talk  before  the  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Association  of  Central 
Massachusets  this  week,  made  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  need  for 
part  time  men  in  Boston,  or  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  or  other 
large  cities.  No  part  time  man  in'  the 
cities  should  be  tolerated  unless  they 
are  men  who  are  taking  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  good  faith  to  learn  it.  and  do 
not  wish  to  wholly  let  go  of  their  own 
employment  until  they  discover  that 
they  can  make  a  success  of  the  work  of 
solicitation,  he  said.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  country  sections  the  part 
time  man  occupies  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  business,  and  the  total  volume  of 
insurance  written  in  this  country  would 
be  considerably  less  but  for  the  sound 
service  which  he  renders. 

Continuing  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

“Take,  for  instance,  the  scattered 
agricultural  communities  of  states  like 
Oklahoma  or  Idaho.  If  an  agent  goes 
cut  a  stranger  among  the  ranchers, 
cattle  raisers  or  sheep  men,  he  spends 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  expensive 
travel;  is  received  often  with  suspicion, 
and  more  often  than  not  would  not 
write  sufficient  business  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  trip.  If  the  same  agent 
employs  say  a  bank  cashier  in  the  near¬ 
est  town  as  a  part  time  agent;  gets 
him  to  talk  up  the  company  with  the 
ranchers  or  others  who  do  business 
with  the  bank;  distributes  literature 
among  the  citizens  of  that  section 
through  this  bank  man  who  knows  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  then  when 
the  agent3  visits  that  section,  if  the 
bank  man  either  goes  out  with  him  in 
a  motor  to  see  the  prospects  or  tele¬ 
phones  them  that  he  is  sending  a 
friend  up  to  see  them  about  insurance, 
the  agent’s  work  will  be  very  much 
more  successful  than  if  he  lacked  the 
assistance  of  the  part  time  man. 

Must  Make  Like  Insurance  a  Profession 
“The  part  time  man  in  these  cases 
renders  a  sound  service  to  the  agent, 
to  the  company,  and  to  the  policy¬ 
holder,  and  fills  a  legitimate  place  in 
the  business,  for  which  he  can  properly 
be  paid.  There  are  many  towns  and 
many  counties  in  which  the  total 
annual  business  to  be  written  by  any 
one  company  is  so  small  as  not  to 
justify  a  man  in  giving  his  entire  time 
to  the  business.  In  those  places  the 
business  is  written  chiefly  by  agents 
from  the  larger  towns  or  cities,  and  the 
part  time  man  renders  efficient  service 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  visits  of 
the  agent.  What  remuneration  he  gets 
is  earned,  and  but  for  his  assistance,  as 
I  have  indicated,  there  would  be  far 
less  business  written  in  the  United 
States  than  is  the  case  today. 

“Now  it  is  the  cry  of  some  agents 
who  live  in  big  cities  and  see  one  side 
of  the  question  only,  to  denounce  the 
part  time  man  altogether.  We  do  not 
need  them  in  the  cities;  we  do  need 
them  in  the  country,  and  where  and  how 
and  when  to  draw  the  line  is  a  nice 
question.  Broadly  speaking,  in  my 
judgment  no  man  should  be  licensed  as 
a  life  insurance  agent  in  any  state  in 
the  Union  who  does  not  hold  himself 
out  to  be  a  life  insurance  agent  by  oc¬ 
cupation.  This  would  exclude  from  the 
business,  for  instance,  the  lawyer  or 
banker  who  under  no  circumstances 
woould  want  the  people  to  think  he  was 
a  life  insurance  agent,  but  who  takes 
a  contract  and  gets  a  license  on  the 
quiet,  so  he  can  advise  his  clients  or 
patrons  to  buy  insurance,  and  share  in 
the  commissions  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  would  exclude  most  of  the  men 
who  hang  on  the  edges  of  the  business 
and  make  a  profit  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  full  time  agents. 

“I  think  in  the  cities  we  can  do  away 
with  the  part  time  agents  almost  alto¬ 


gether.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think 
our  mortality  experience  would  be 
better  in  every  respect  if  we  refused 
the  applications  now  received  from  so- 
called  ‘brokers’.  These  brokers  are 
usually  fire  insurance  men,  or  real 
estate  men,  or  men  whose  primary  oc¬ 
cupation  is  not  that  of  soliciting  life 
insurance.  When  they  hear  their 
clients  in  other  lines  mention  life  in¬ 
surance,  they  step  in  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  work  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  done  on  the  case  by  some 
full  time  agent.  Not  merely  this,  but 
these  brokers  are  not  the  company’s 
agents;  not  bound  to  it  by  ties  of 
loyalty  and  not  in  a  position  where 
they  care  very  much  what  the  company 
or  its  officers  may  think  of  them.  They 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  company,  but  they  are  in  reality 
the  representatives  of  the  applicants  or 
of  their  own  pocket-books— usually  the 
latter.  They  do  not  feel  it  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  tell  us  all  they  may  know  con¬ 
cerning  the  physical  condition  of  the 
applicant.  At  the  moment  most  ap¬ 
propriate  for  examination  they  send  the 
applicant  to  our  doctor,  often  withhold¬ 
ing  information  which  they  possess 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  ri3k.  They 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  to  them¬ 
selves  that  if  the  company’s  doctor 
passes  the  risk  and  they  get  the  policy 
why  the  responsibility  is  with  the  com¬ 
pany  it  has  had  a  chance  to  examine 
the  man. 

The  Brokers 

“There  is  doubtless  much  good  busi¬ 
ness  which  goes  on  the  books  of  all  the 
companies  as  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  brokers.  Many  brokers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  are  good  citizens  and  en¬ 
titled  to  one’s  confidence  and  respect. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  if  we  could  segregate 
the  brokerage  business  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  written  by  regular  agents,  and  fol¬ 
low  out  its  history  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  we  would  find  a  mortality 
perceptibly  heavier  upon  the  broker¬ 
age  business.  Very  often,  in  taking 
business  from  brokers,  we  are  assisting 
in  a  transaction  which  deprives  our  own 
agents  of  making  a  commission  which 
they  have  earned,  and  then  in  addition 
to  that,  we  put  on  our  books  a  type  of 
business  which,  taken  as  a  class,  costs 
the  company  money  in  mortality  ac¬ 
count.” 


FAMOUS  MEN  ON  DIRECTORATE 


Equitable  Board  Filled  by  Ambassador 
Morgenthau,  Justice  Dowling,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mass.  Tech.,  and  Others 


At  the  December  election  for  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  vacancies  in  the  Board  were 
filled  by  the  election  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Richard  C.  Maclaurin, 

Boston,  president  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology;  Evan  S.  Pillsbury, 
San  Francisco,  counsellor-at-law;  Vic¬ 
tor  J.  Dowling,  New  York,  Justice,  New 
York  Supreme  Court;  Frank  W.  Mat- 
teson,  Providence,  R.  I.,  trustee  under 
the  will  of  John  Nicholas  Brown;  Sir 
Edmund  Walker,  Toronto,  president 
The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce; 
Frederick  Strauss,  New  York,  of  J.  & 
W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  Bankers;  Henry 
Morgenthau,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Turkey. 


$1,007,000  IN  TWO  WEEKS 

The  field  force  of  the  Home  Life  of 
America  produced  $765,300  in  the  first 
two  weeks  in  November,  1914.  For  the 
same  period  this  year  the  Company’s 
field  men  produced  $1,007,000.  J.  C. 
Maginnis  is  manager  of  ordinary.  The 
Lester  (Pa.)  agency  of  the  Company 
led;  Pittsburgh  agency  following. 


C.  H.  Rosenbaum  of  Des  Moines,  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  Bankers’  Life 
Company  of  Des  Moines,  is  back  on  the 
job  after  seven  weeks  of  enforced  va¬ 
cation  because  of  a  dangerous  attack 
of  double  pneumonia. 


DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  MEMORIES 

RECALLED  BY  STATE  LIFE 


Indianapolis  Company  Says  Criticism 
Which  First  Met  Clause  in  1907 
Was  Unjustified 


Based  upon  the  recent  action  of  a 
large  life  company  in  adopting  a  double 
indemnity  feature  the  State  Life  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  said  this  week: 

r  '  ^lsdom  is  iustifled  of  her  children. 
In  1907  the  State  Life,  believing  that 
a  distinct  service  could  be  rendered 
to  the  insuring  public  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  into  life  policies  of  a  clause 
providing  for  an  accidental  death  bene¬ 
fit,  issued  what  has  come  to  be  known 
the  country  over  as  the  Double  Indem¬ 
nity  Policy.  The  contract  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  very  start.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  never  launched  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  nor  a  more  serviceable  policy. 

How  Clause  Was  Received 

“It  is  interesting  to  take  a  glance 
backward  and  review  the  reception 
which  the  now  celebrated  Double  In¬ 
demnity  Clause  met  at  the  hands  of 
some  insurance  journals  and  some  in¬ 
surance  executives.  While  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  State  Life  can  never 
forget  the  kindly  and  appreciative 
words  appearing  in  many  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  journals  and  received  by  letter 
from  many  able  and  intelligent  insur¬ 
ance  men,  yet  it  is  both  amusing  and 
instructive  to  read  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  that  were  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter. 

“The  Double  Indemnity  idea  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  ‘frill’  and  a  ‘furbe'ow’ 
by  not  a  few,  and  its  early  abandon¬ 
ment  was  predicted.  A  policy  of  life 
insurance  that  really  serves  a  public 
end  will  vindicate  its  usefulness  in  the 
face  of  opposition  and  criticism,  po 
matter  how  vigorous  or  persistent.  The 
Double  Indemnity  feature  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  has  come  to  stay  and 
the  premiership  of  the  State  Life  in 
its  alertness  to  public  needs  and  in  its 
promptness  to  supply  these  needs  is 
again  demonstrated  by  its  early  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  now  generally  admired 
policy. 

“The  best  single  tribute  to  the  far- 
reaching  vision  and  the  practical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  management  of  the  State 
Life  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  recently 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  the  world  has 
announced  the  adoption  of  the  Double 
Indemnity  as  a  part  of  one  of  its  new 
policies. 

“A  good  example  of  the  practical 
value  of  this  policy  was  that  growing 
out  of  the  death  of  Albert  W.  Nieder- 
riter.  He  was  engaged  in  an  occupa¬ 
tion  not  at  all  to  be  classed  as  hazard¬ 
ous.  Death  came  accidentally  and  in¬ 
stantaneously.  Three  premiums  had 
been  paid  on  his  policy  and  instead  of 
receiving  $2,000,  the  face  of  the  policy, 
his  beneficiary  was  paid  $4,000.  A 
facsimile  of  the  check  used  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  policy  is  at  the  head  of 
this  article  and  tells  its  own  eloquent 
though  tragic  story.” 


TO  BE  $6,000,000  COMPANY 


Travelers  Stock  Has  Advanced  200 
Points  in  Two  Months — Is  Now 
Selling  at  880 


Directors  of  the  Travelers  have  voted 
to  recommend  to  the  stockholders  an 
increase  in  the  company’s  capital  stock 
from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  stock  to  be  offered  at  par  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  January 
26,  1916.  Secretary  James  L.  Howard 
was  instructed  by  vote  of  the  directors 
to  include  in  the  call  of  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  notice  that  a  re¬ 
solution  will  be  offered  for  the  capital 
increase.  Stockholders  will  be  allowed 
to  buy  at  par,  one  share  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  stock  for  each  five  shares  of 
their  holdings. 


The  board  elected  Willie  O.  Burr, 
editor,  of  the  “Hartford  Times,”  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  to  succeed  the 
late  Sylvester  Clark  Dunham,  president 
of  the  company  at  the  time  of  Ills 
death,  October  26.  The  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  payable 
December  31,  was  declared. 

Increase  No  Surprise 

The  action  of  the  Travelers  directors 
in  voting  the  increase  was  no  surprise 
m  financial  circles.  Travelers  stock 
has  gone  up  200  points  in  a  few  months. 
Stock  was  offered  recently  at  880. 

The  increased  capital,  it  was  said,  by 
Secretary  Howard,  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  company’s  business.  No 
special  expansion,  beyond  the  remark¬ 
able  normal  growth,  is  contemplated  to 
call  for  additional  capital,  he  said. 

On  January  22,  1913,  the  Travelers 
directors  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  from  $2,500,000 
to  $5,000,000,  and  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
clared  a  100  per  cent,  stock  dividend 
from  the  surplus. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SAVINGS  BANKS 


Report  of  State  Actuary — Four  Banks 
Had  a  Premium  Income  of 
$83,443 


E.  R.  Hurst,  Massachusetts  State  Ac¬ 
tuary,  has  issued  an  abstract  of  the 
combined  reports  of  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Whitman  Savings 
Bank,  People’s  Savings  Bank,  Brock¬ 
ton;  Berkshire  Savings  Bank  and  City 
Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1915. 

The  total  premium  income  was  $164,- 
058.  Total  interest  income  $24,664.  The 
total  disbursements  of  the  year  for  all 
four  banks  were  $83,443.14.  The  total 
expenses  chargeable  against  the  pre¬ 
miums  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $26,315.87,  of  16.04  per 
cent.  The  contributions  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund  amount¬ 
ed  to  $6,800.96.  The  total  expenses 
less  Guarantee  Fund  contributions 
leaves  a  balance  amounting  to  $19,514. 

There  were  issued  by  all  four  banks 
during  (he  V‘ar  ended  October  31,  1915, 
2,539  policies  representing  $1,125,673  of 
insurance. 

There  were  in  force  in  all  four 
banks  on  October  31,  1915,  10,892  poli¬ 
cies  for  $4,341,205  of  insurance,  with 
annuity  additions  of  $17,458.  There 
were  also  in  force  98  deferred  annui¬ 
ties  representing  annual  payments  of 
$12,625. 

The  Savings  Insurance  Banks  an¬ 
nounce  that  during  1916  they  will  pay 
in  addition  to  the  regular  dividends  of 
heretofore,  an  extra  dividend  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  dividend. 

The  regular  dividends  will  be  on  the 
scale  as  declared  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  extra  dividend  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  dividend,  declared 
by  all  four  banks  alike,  will  be  paid  on 
all  monthly  and  annual  premium  insur¬ 
ance  policies  of  all  ages  and  durations. 

On  monthly  premium  policies  the  to¬ 
tal  dividend  to  be  paid  will  vary  from 
14.58  per  cent,  of  the  year’s  premium 
on  policies  one  year  in  force,  to  43.75 
per  cent,  of  the  year’s  premium  on  poli¬ 
cies  seven  years  in  -force. 

The  total  dividend  to  be  paid  on  an¬ 
nual  premium  policies  will  show  a  net 
cost  at  age  thirty-five  on  $1,000  Whole 
Life  Insurance  dminishing  from  $19.74 
in  the  first  year  to  $18.02  in  the  seventh 
year;  on  Twenty  Payment  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  for  $28.54  in  the  first  year  to 
$25.96  in  the  seventh  year;  and  on 
Tyenty  Year  Endowmnet  Insurance 
from  $39.50  in  the  first  year  to  $35.62 
in  the  seventh  year. 


$1,000,000  INCREASE 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  business 
written  of  the  Germania  Life  will  show 
an  increase  for  1915  of  about  a  million 
over  1914, 
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Adjustment  of  Adverse  Claims  to  the  Proceeds  of  Life 
Insurance  Policies  Arising  From  Conflicting  Admin¬ 
istration  Granted  in  Different  Jurisdictions 

By  Edward  Duffield,  General  Solicitor  The  Prudential 


Judging  from  my  own  experience 
tv  ere  is  possibly  no  subject  which  from 
a  practical  standpoint  has  presented 
n; ore  difficulties  than  the  adjustment 
of  claims  to  the  proceeds  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  policy,  made  by  various  admin¬ 
istrators  appointed  in  different  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  I  therefore  decided  to 
confine  this  paper  to  a  discussion  of 
the  rules  of  law  governing  that  trouble¬ 
some  situation. 

I  suppose  that  my  experience  has  not 
been  unique,  and  that  all  of  us  have 
from  time  to  time  been  confronted 
with  the  practical  difficulty  as  to  which 
one  of  several  administrators  we 
should  advise  the  company  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  payment  of  claim. 


The  First  Hope 

Our  first  hope  always  is  that  we  may 
escape  the  determination  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  inducing  the  rival  claimants  to 
agree  to  some  equitable  division  of  the 
fund,  or  by  common  consent  to  enter 
their  appearances  in  a  suit  of 
pleader  and  consent  to  adjust  their 
claims  without  questioning  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit 
has  been  begun.  But  when  this  com¬ 
paratively  simple  and  easy  method,  re¬ 
quiring  only  diplomacy  and  tact,  is  im¬ 
possible,  we  must  look  further  in  order 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  problem,  and 
it  frequently  rests  upon  our  determi¬ 
nation  as  to  which  one  of  these  claim¬ 
ants  is  entitled  to  the  fund.  It,  there¬ 
fore  may  be  worth  our  while  to  give 
a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of 
the  principles  which  courts  have  adopt¬ 
ed  in  determining  this  vexed  question. 

I  think  I  should  frankly  say  to  you 
at  the  outset  that  the  confusion  which 
I  have  experienced  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  attempted 
to  dispose  from  time  to  time  of  these 
cases  as  they  have  arisen  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
wrole  subject,  for  rules  of  law  which 
are  seemingly  applicable  to  cases  of  a 
more  or  less  similar  character  have 
been  found  inapplicable  to  the  proper 
adjustment  of  cases  arising  from  these 
circumstances,  and  it  is  only  by  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  adjudications  in 
which  this  question  is  directly  involved 
that  I  have  come  to  any  definite  deter- 
.  mination  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued. 

I  propose  in  treating  of  this  subject 
to  consider  several  methods  which 
have  suggested  themselves  at  various 
times  as  furnishing  a  solution  but 
•which  have  failed  to  stand  the  test 
when  subjected  to  critical  examination. 

The  thought  which  immediately  sug¬ 
gests  itself  under  these  circumstances 
is  the  filing  of  a  bill  of  interpleader, 
and  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  this  course 
effectually  and  easily  disposes  of  the 
whole  matter. 


Jurisdiction 

The  practical  question  which  .is  pre¬ 
sented,  however,  is  how  are  we  to 
obtain  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  so 
that  a  determination  of  the  court  in 
which  we  commenced  our  suit  in  inter¬ 
pleader  will  be  binding  and  furnish  to 
the  company  the  protection  which  we 
seek.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  bill  of  in¬ 
terpleader  is  a  proceeding  in  personam 
and  not  a  proceeding  in  rem. 

The  decree  obtained  in  such  a  suit  is 
one  requiring  the  adverse  parties  to 
state  their  conflicting  claims  so  that 
the  court  may  adjudge  to  whom  the 
n.atter  or  thing  in  controversy  belongs. 
If  a  non-resident  served  either  by  pub¬ 
lication  or  by  personal  service  with¬ 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ebons* 


es  to  disregard  the  injunction  of  the 
court  and  refuses  to  submit  his  claim, 
the  court  is  powerless  to  enforce  its 
decree,  and  any  judgment  rendered 
therein  is  inoperative  as  to  the  party 
not  served  within  the  State  or  who 
has  refused  to  make  a  voluntary  ap¬ 
pearance  therein. 

Where  a  judgment  has  been  rend- 
eied  in  an  impersonam  action  in  which 
jurisdiction  rests  on  substituted  ser¬ 
vice,  it  cannot  be  enforced  outside  of 
the  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  4,  sec.  1  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  provides  that  full  faith 
and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  It 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  actions  in  rem,  and  has 
no  application  whatever  to  actions  in 
personam.  No  attempt  to  subject  the 
citizens  of  one  State  to  a  personal  de¬ 
cree  rendered  by  the  courts  of  a  for¬ 
eign  State  has  ever  been  successfully 
enforced  except  where  there  has  been 
a  service  of  process  within  the  State. 
Nor  do  we  gain  any  assistance  under 
these  circumstances  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  relating  to  “due  process  of  law.” 

Due  Process  of  Law 

As  long  ago  as  the  case  of  Pennoyer 
v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  713,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  constru¬ 
ing  this  amendment  held  that  the  “due 
process  of  law”  therein  referred  to 
when  applied  to  a  judicial  proceeding, 
which  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  rem,  requires  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  State  court  must  be 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  either  by  service  of  process 
within  the  State  or  by  voluntary  ap¬ 
pearance:  and  in  Clair  v.  Cox,  106  U. 
S.  350.  the  same  rule  was  declared  ap¬ 
plicable  as  to  foreign  corporations. 

When  Two  Administrators  Threaten 

When,  therefore,  we  are  confronted 
with  two  or  more  administrators 
threatening  suit,  or  who  have  actually 
commenced  suit  in  separate  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  who  refuse  to  either  amicably 
adjust  their  differences  or  who  decline 
tc  enter  their  appearance  in  a  common 
suit,  the  simple  method  furnished  by 
a  bill  of  interpleader  is  unavailing. 

Throughout  our  entire  investigation 
we  should  keep  carefully  in  mind  this 
distinction  between  actions  in  rem  and 
actions  in  personam.  It  is  fundamental 
in  the  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  court  in  any  particular  action 
has  or  has  not  acauired  jurisdiction 
throueh  service  bv  publication  or  with¬ 
out  the  State.  And.  after  all.  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  the  fundamental  auestion  which 
must  be  solved  in  order  to  furnish  the 
protection  to  the  company  which  it  has 
a  right  to  expect. 

It  is  true  that  a  court  cannot  obtain 
jurisdiction  upon  a  non-resident  defend¬ 
ant  by  substituted  service  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  enforcible  a  decree  in  a  suit  of 
interpleader,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
such  suit  is  an  action  in  personam.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  in  no  case 
may  a  court  adjudicate  the  ownership 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  where  non-resident  defendants 
have  been  brought  in  by  such  service. 
But  the  only  class  of  cases  where  a 
court  can  acquire  jurisdiction  by  these 
methods  is  where  the  action  is  one  in 
rem,  and  usually  arises  where  some 
one  other  than  the  company  has 
sought  to  enforce  a  lien  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  policy  or  has  claimed  the 
right  to  its  possession. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Warm  Personal  Interest 

That  describes  the  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Fidelity  and  its  Field  Men,  and  explains  why 
both  are  forging  ahead.  Maybe  you  could  reach  a 
higher  success  in  that  atmosphere. 

Write  to 

The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 

WALTER  LeMAR  TALBOT,  President  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance — about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dosen  more  good  field 
men  tc  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address— 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Work  And  Win  With  Us 


Peoria  Life  Insurance  Company 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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COST  OF  MONEY  TO  FARMERS 

NOT  SO  MUCH  AS  BELIEVED 


If  Interest  Rate  Falls  Too  Low,  Com¬ 
panies  Will  Be  Forced  to  Invest 
Elsewhere 


President  Clark,  of  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  Life,  in  discussing  credits  at  the 
convention  of  the  Life  Presidents  last 
week,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
public  has  an  erroneous  idea  as  to  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  farmer.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  farmer  who  has  insufficient 
security,  or  inferior  improvements,  or 
bad  location,  or  impoverished  soil,  or  a 
blemished  personal  character,  pays  the 
highest  neighborhood  rate  of  interest 
by  reason  of  the  extra  hazard  of  his 
disability.  But  the  reverse  is  equally 
true,  and  that  farmer  pays  the  lowest 
rate.  The  county  records  state  facts 
only,  making  no  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  millionaire  and  the  beginner. 
Hence  the  public  seeking  information, 
would  average  the  record  rates  and 
conclude  that  the  farmers  of  the  first 
class  were  paying  very  high  rates  of 
interest. 

Farmer  Borrows  for  Years 

“Should  the  farmer  be  extended 
credit  at  a  less  rate  than  the  merchant 
or  the  manufacturer?”  asked  Mr.  Clark. 
He  said:  “The  merchant  usually  bor¬ 
rows  on  short  time — months;  the  farm¬ 
er  on  long  time — years.  An  ordinary 
bonking  principle  is  the  shorter  the 
loan,  the  lower  the  rate.  Can  anyone 
tell  why  the  farmer,  as  a  class,  should 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  a 
lower  period  than  the  merchant  in  his 
neighborhood? 

“Interest  rates  reduce  naturally.  I 
personally  remember  when  ten  per 
cent,  interest  was  paid  in  my  native 
State.  A  high  rate  of  interest  and  a 
low  per  acre  loan  will  attract  capital, 
aid  eventually  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
money.” 

The  expense  of  making  a  mortgage 
loan  begins  with  the  selection  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  is  of  tremendous  detail.  Land 
is  land,  but  land  is  not  always  security. 
The  expense  is  not  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  security.  A  most  im¬ 
portant  and  costly  element  is  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  the  abstracting  of  title. 
The  legal  department  of  any  loaning 
company  must  know  not  only  the  laws 
of  each  of  the  48  States  in  which  it 
does  business,  but  must  also  keep 
abreast  from  year  to  year  with  the 
ever-changing  minds  of  legislators.  The 
crisis  of  a  loan  is  the  passing  of  the 
cash  upon  execution  of  the  mortgage 
papers.  The  securing  of  a  first  by  the 
payment  of  all  prior  liens,  often  in¬ 
volves  expense  in  the  way  of  bonuses 
to  holders  where  a  paper  has  not  ma¬ 
tured.  Then  comes  the  compensation 
of  agency  representation,  both  local 
and  general.  These  items  cover  the 
initial  expense.  Then  comes  that  of 
collection  of  interest  and  principal, 
taxes  and  insurance.  Further,  possible 
attorney  fees  for  foreclosure,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  real  estate  agent’s  fees  for  the 
care  and  sale  of  land. 

Average  Farm  Loan  $2,000 

“If  the  average  farm  loan  was  $100,- 
000,  the  expense  mentioned  would  be 
considered  normal;  but  when  you  real¬ 
ise  that  the  average  loan  is  about  $2,- 
000,  you  will  appreciate  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essarily  a  very  costly  transaction,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Clark. 

“Will  agitation  bring  about  the  low 
rate  so  much  desired?  Can  States  ac¬ 
complish  it  by  legislation?  Study  the 
markets  and  draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sion.  If  a  high  rate  State  legislates  a 
lower  than  the  market  rate  it  simply 
drives  capital  away  perhaps  for  years 
to  other  fields  until  there  is  some  in¬ 
ducement  to  return.  The  lower  inter¬ 
est  rate  will  come  naturally.  What  the 


farmer  needs  most  now  are  better 
terms  in  his  mortgage  contract.  Short 
time  demands  payment  too  rapidly. 
Sometimes  at  a  sacrifice  of  many  com¬ 
forts  and  even  a  proper  education  of 
the  family.  If  the  interest  rate  is 
forced  downward  too  rapidly,  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  approaches  the  net  return  of 
bonds,  money  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  mortgage  loan  field,  for  there  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  work  in  making  mort¬ 
gage  loans,  as  compared  with  buying 
bends.  The  history  of  the  investment 
companies  in  the  early  eighties  records 
a  startling  admonition  a»  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  mortgage  paper— sold  without 
recourse  or  even  guaranteed.  The 
president  of  a  prominent  life  insurance 
c~m.pany’  wk°  a*so  administered  the 
affairs  of  some  fifty  estates,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  farm  mortgages  of  a  western 
State,  said  to  me:  ‘If  you  will  come 
down  to  my  law  offices  I  will  show  you 
a  room  full  of  mortgages  all  executed 
upon  the  finest  kind  of  bond  paper 
punted  in  the  most  alluring  style  and 
with  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
guaranteed — with  a  great  big  seal.’ 

“Why  were  those  investments  worth¬ 
less?  In  general,  they  were  not  con¬ 
ceived  and  born  in  fraud.  No,  the 
great  majority  of  these  investment 
companies  started  with  the  most  con- 
sei  vative  ideas  and  the  best  intentions 
toward  the  investing  public;  but  the 
craze  of  competition  was  upon  them — 
they  could  not  obtain  western  mortgages 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  eastern  de¬ 
mand.  As  a  sequence,  these  land  ex¬ 
aminers  and  these  title  examiners  be¬ 
came  lax  in  their  work,  the  officers  ar¬ 
gues  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
these  examinations  were  entirely  su¬ 
perfluous,  for  after  all,  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  this  paper  not  upon  land  and  title 
security,  but  upon  their  own  personal 
guarantee;  and,  as  a  climax,  the  whole 
organization  became  simply  a  factory 
for  the  issuance  of  mortgage  paper. 

State  Aid  to  Borrowers 
The  appeal  for  State  aid  gains 
ground  slowly,  as  it  must  answer  the 
question  as  to  why  the  State  should 
furnish  capital  or  lend  its  legal  or  cle¬ 
rical  departments  free  of  expense  to 
an  association  or  land  bank  rather  than 
any  other  lines  of  business.  There 
seems  to  be  an  inequity  in  using  this 
machinery,  sustained  by  taxing  all  in¬ 
habitants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  members.  It  would  seem  as  though 
borrowers  should  pay  for  this  service. 

“If  the  government  can  be  imagined 
furnishing  the  cash  or  service,  how 
would  it  be  apportioned  among  the 
States;  would  it  go  to  the  newer  States 
only  or  to  those  laboring  under  tempo¬ 
rary  disability;  would  the  same  rate 
of  interest  prevail  in  all;  and,  after  all, 
how  much  money  is  contemplated?  Any 
less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
would  be  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  if, 
however,  the  limit  is  taken  off,  it  may 
reach  an  amount  which  would  effect 
general  credit  reflected  in  interest  re¬ 
turns  on  government  bonds. 

“There  will  naturally  be  a  variety  of 
plans  in  the  associations  promoted  and 
those  contemplating  the  sharing  of 
profits  with  the  farmers  will  be  the 
ir.cst  popular — all  projected  in  good 
faith.  But  the  long  term  of  20  years 
suggests  all  kinds  of  complications  aris¬ 
ing  from  change  in  times  and  condi¬ 
tions,  exercise  of  bad  judgment,  regu¬ 
lative  legislation,  which  may  reduce 
the  profits  to  a  point  of  utter  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  projectors  as  well  as 
farmer  borrowers. 

“This  suggestion  reminds  one  of  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  operating  deferred  dividend  and  ton¬ 
tine  plans  of  insurance.  Yes,  complica¬ 
tions  did  arise,  until  the  claim  of  good 
faith,  even,  was  questioned. 

Amortization  Plan 

“The  amortization  plan  of  mortgage 
loan  is  a  high  sounding  title,  but  in 
reality  there  is  no  discovery  of  any 


new  principle  in  it,  and  the  issue  of 
bonds  upon  a  deposit  of  farm  mortga¬ 
ges  with  the  trustee  was  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  simply  of  the  old  debenture  idea — 
a  splendid  one,  if  the  high  grade  of 
mortgages  deposited  is  maintained,  and 
the  deposit  itself  Is  held  sacred. 

“The  individual  investor,  an  outlet  of 
great  magnitude,  is  eliminated  at  once 
from  the  market  for  the  amortized  loan 
itself,  for  he  sees  nothing  in  it  but  the 
loss  of  principal  in  the  small  annual 
payments  stipulated.  He  must  keep  his 
principal  together,  in  order  to  preserve 
it.  The  bankers  and  brokers  do  not 
want  their  money  locked  up  for  life  in 
these  long-term  loans,  for  their  profit 
is  in  the  quick  term  of  it. 

“The  only  logical  buyer  of  the  amor¬ 
tized  loan  is  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  But  why  should  it  buy?  Why 
r.ot  make  the  loan  direct  and  save  the 
broker’s  profit?  Any  life  insurance 
company  which  has  the  courage  to  do 
it,  and  is  willing  to  effect  its  own  or¬ 
ganization,  examine  security,  examine 


title,  superintend  the  execution  of 
papers,  assume  the  risk  of  passing  the 
noney,  can  make  an  amortized  loan  for 
any  or  the  longest  period  desired,  at  a 
cost  which  will  cover  all  interest  and 
expense  charged  and  compete  with  any 
of  the  loan  organizations. 

“This,  Indeed,  will  simplify  the 
transaction  to  the  farmer,  giving  him 
a  contract  which  will  better  fit  his 
needs,  and  furnish  it  to  him  at  a  mar¬ 
ket  price;  but  the  moment  the  rate  of 
interest  drops  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
current  discussion  of  rural  credit,  the 
life  insurance  companies  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  labor  and  expense  attendant 
upon  farm  mortgage  investments,  but 
return  to  the  purchase  of  bonds,  and 
the  farmer  will  lose  his  best  friend.” 


In  spite  of  the  troubles  that  have 
beset  fraternal  insurance  there  are 
over  two  hundred  fraternal  orders  in 
the  country  that  show  over  one  million 
of  insurance  in  force. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

.-.  .-.  OF  PITTSBURGH  .-. 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The 


Perfect  Protection  Policy 


OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 


gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 
The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 


Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Afencic. 


K.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  and  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Home  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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rural  credits  discussion 


FARMER  NOT  DOWNTRODDEN 


$10,000  Mortgage  on  $40,000  Farm;  Can 
Borrow  $10,000  at  Bank,  Says 
Cummins 

President  J.  C  Cummins,  of  the 
Equitable  of  Iowa,  gave  his  impressions 
of  the  modern  farmer  as  follows: 

“A  great  many  men  think  of  a  farm- 
or  as  about  this  way:  He  has,  say, 
80  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $50  an 
acre.  That  would  make  $4,000.  He 
owes  about  $1,500  on  it;  cutting  his  as¬ 
sets  down  to  $2,500.  Then  he,  perhaps, 
has  $2,000  worth  of  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  is  the  picture  in  the  minds  of  most 
f  the  men  who  think  rural  credits  leg¬ 
islation  will  help  the  farmer. 

“I  want  to  give  you  a  different  picture. 
I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  a  coun¬ 
ty  in  Iowa  called  Hamilton.  It  is  not 
the  best  county  in  Iowa;  the  prices  of 
land  are  not  the  highest,  but  perhaps 
above  the  average.  In  Hamilton  County 
probably  the  average  size  of  the  estate 
owned  by  the  landowners  is  200  acres. 
The  average  value  is  nearly  $200  per 
acre.  Your  farmer,  therefore — he  is 
not  a  farmer;  I  will  call  him  a  land 
owner,  he  is  not  always  a  farmer — has 
$40,000  worth  of  property.  He  has  a 
mortgage  on  it,  perhaps  of  $10,000.  He 
has  $6,000,  $7,000,  $8,000  in  stock  and 
in  plements.  The  farmer  first  described 
has  practically  no  standing  at  a  bank, 
lie  might  be  able  to  borrow  $300  or 
$400  or  $500  The  farmer  of  this  latter 
kind  can  go  to  his  bank  and  get  $10,- 
000;  perhaps  even  more,  especially  if 
he  wants  to  buy  cattle. 

“This  new  farmer  does  not  give  any 
mortgage.  The  banker  is  pleased  and 
happy  to  lend  to  him  to  buy  cattle.  This 
man  usually  has  an  automobile  or  two. 
He  has  a  steam  or  a  hot  air  heated 
house.  He  has  running  water  in  his 
premises,  usually;  perhaps  in  the  barn 
only,  or  perhaps  in  both  house  and 
barn.  He  wears  as  good  clothes  as 
most  people  wear,  and  he  is  a  very  in¬ 
dependent  man.  That  man  does  not 
need  and  would  not  avail  himself  of 
any  particular  effort  to  help  him  in  the 
r.atter  of  lending  money,  according  to 
any  plan  that  I  have  heard  mentioned. 
He  is  a  land  dealer,  in  a  sense:  he 
does  not  expect  to  live  on  his  land  20 
years  or  30  years,  and  pass  it  down  to 
bis  children.  The  average  length  of 
time  which  that  land  is  owned  by  one 
man  is  somewhere  between  five  and 
ten  years.  The  land  there  is  getting 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  pros¬ 
perous,  men  who  are  strong,  who  have 
ability,  and  they  buy  more;  and  a  man 
who,  having  200  acres  of  land,  is  doing 
well,  sells  his  200  acres  and  buys  400 
acres.  And  that  is  why  he  borrows 
your  money.  It  is  not  because  he  is 
poor,  but  it  is  because  he  is  operating, 
he  is  doing  business;  his  farm  is  a  go¬ 
ing  concern.’’ 


LONG  TERM  FARM  LOANS 


Not  Much  in  Demand,  Says  Assistant 
Secretary  Woodruff,  of 
Prudential 


Assistant  Secretary  Woodruff,  of  the 
Prudential  said  that  his  Company  finds 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  de¬ 
mand  for  a  long-term  farm  loan.  The 
farmer,  apparently,  is  not  anxious  for  it 
ii.  this  country,  for  the  reason  already 
given;  he  does  not  expect  to  remain 
upon  the  farm  any  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
tli 6  importance  in  making  farm  loans 
of  adhering  to  a  strictly  income  pro¬ 
ducing  value  of  the  land  rather  than 
sale  value.  During  the  last  15  years, 
farm  land  values  have  gone  up  year 
by  year.  Can  we  expect  to  have  this 
experience  repeated  during  the  next 


15  years  or  the  next  10  years?  It  is 
gravely  doubtful. 

“Life  insurance  companies,  it  seems 
to  me,”  he  said,  “should  be  careful  to 
see  that  loans  are  made  upon  an  in¬ 
come  producing  basis  rather  than  a 
sentimental  sale  basis.  Another  thing 
that  occurs  to  me  which  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  could  do  to  aid  the 
farmer,  would  be  to  assist  the  farmer 
along  educational  lines.” 


CANADIAN  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


$i27,488,549  Invested  By  Canadian  and 
Foreign  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
Says  Saunders 


At  the  session  last  week  of  the  Life 
Presidents,  an  eloquent  address  was 
made  by  E.  M.  Saunders,  of  the  Canada 
Life.  He  said  there  are  eighteen 
American  companies  doing  business  in 
Canada  in  connection  with  mortgage 
loans. 

A  comparison  of  investments  by  life 
insurance  companies  in  mortgage  loans 
in  Canada  as  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1904  and  1914,  would  indicate  that 
these  securities  are  now  regarded  more 
favorably  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Total  assets  in  Canada  of  Canadian 
and  foreign  life  insurance  companies: 
December  31,  1914,  $397,837,322;  De¬ 
cember  31,  1904,  $166,348,109;  increase 
i  l  ten  years,  $231,489,213. 

Total  mortgage  loans  of  Canadian 
and  foreign  life  insurance  companies 
in  Canada:  December  31,  1914,  $127,- 
488,549;  December  31,  1904,  $35,200,- 
235;  increase  in  ten  years,  $92,288,314. 

Per  cent,  mortgage  loans  to  total  as¬ 
sets:  December  31,  1914,  32;  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1904,  21;  increase  in  ten 

years,  11. 


CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  FRANCE 


Worthy  of  Life  Insurance  Study,  M.  M. 

Dawson  Tells  Life  Presidents 
of  Foreign  Credits 

M.  M.  Dawson,  of  New  York  City, 
gave  the  Life  Presidents  some  advice 
as  follows: 

“If  you  longer  neglect  to  render  your 
mortgage  departments  a  real  service 
to  real  estate  borrowers  by  minimizing 
the  employment  of  middle  men  and  by 
introducing  methods  that  give  the 
greatest  possible  convenience  to  bor¬ 
rowers,  the  probability  is  that  every¬ 
thing  that  the  direct  market  in  farm 
loans  and  eventually  for  city  loans  will 
be  taken  away.  The  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  in  any  country  in  the 
world  is  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Paris. 
The  other  land  banks  of  Europe  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  are  remarkably 
successful,  have  performed  no  such  re¬ 
markable  service  for  the  owner  of  land 
in  other  countries.” 

Mr.  Dawson  was  launching  upon  a 
description  of  the  Credit  Foncier  when 
he  was  told  that  his  time  was  up. 


INCREASING  FARM  VALUES 


Life  Companies  Partly  Responsible, 
Says  President  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral — Farm  Homes  and  Sentiment 


“It  goes  without  saying  that  the  loans 
which  the  life  insurance  companies 
have  made  to  the  farmers  in  the  last 
20  years  have  done  a  great  deal  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  land,”  said  R.  W. 
Huntington,  Jr„  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  General.  “In  any  well  settled 
farming  community  where  there  are 
good  farming  conveniences  and  where 
the  land  and  the  climatic  conditions  are 
such  that  maximum  crops  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  farm  land  at  the  present  time 
has  a  pretty  stable  market  value;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  put  a  farm  on  the 
market  for  any  length  of  time  to  sell 
it;  if  you  put  it  on  the  market  for  a 
price  that  is,  say,  $5  below  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price  per  acre,  that  farm  will  go. 


A  PENN  MUTUAL  PREMIUM,  less  a  PENN  MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND,  purchasing  a  PENN  MUTUAL  POLICY,  con¬ 
taining  PENN  MUTUAL  VALUES,  make  an  INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION  which  in  the  sum  of  ALL  ITS  BENEFITS, 
is  unsurpassed  for  net  low  cost  and  care  of  interests  of 
all  members.  - 

THE  PE  INN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OR  PHILADELPHIA 

On  January  1,  1909,  rates  were  reduced  and  values  increased  to  full 

3 °h  reserve 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1850  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  1914 

I88UE8  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  insurance  or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts  with  this 
Company,  for  a  limited  territory  if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addition  to  first  year’s  com¬ 
mission  a  renewal  interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Address  the  Company  at  its  Home 
Office,  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D..  President 
FINANCE  l  CLARENCE  H  KEE9EY,  Pru.  Title  Gnnrsntee  and  Trim  Co 
COMMITTEE  i  WILLIAM  II.  POUTEK,  Ranker  EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  Prea.  Importer!  and  Traders  Nat.  Hank 


A  COOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexcelled 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


S.  SAMUEL  WOLFSON 

District  Manager 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
43  Bible  House  New  York  City 
AGENTS  WANTED 


“Loaning  done  in  the  older  countries 
like  France,  loaning  on  the  amortiza- 
t'on  basis,  is  to  people  owning  their 
farms  for  a  long  time,  and  intending  to 
own  the  actual  piece  of  land  on  which 
they  are  now  living,  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  want  this  loan,  are 
willing  to  pay  it  off  gradually  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
and  put  the  money  into  improvements, 
or  pay  back  debts  with  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  In  America  farming  up  to  this 
time  has  not  been  such  as  to  justify 
any  man  in  making  that  kind  of  a  loan. 
Our  farmers,  as  a  general  proposition, 
have  not  got  any  great  attraction  for 
the  old  home  place;  and  do  not  hold 
on  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  It 
you  come  along  and  offer  them  $10 
more  an  acre  than  it  is  worth,  they  will 
sell  it  and  buy  another  piece  for  $5  less 
an  acre  than  it  is  worth,  making  what 
they  consider  $15  an  acre  oil  the  trans¬ 
action. 

“As  these  transactions  have  gone 
along,  and  the  price  of  land  has  worked 
up  instead  of  wanting  a  loan  that  could 
be  amortized,  they  want  a  loan  that  is 
payable  at  any  interest  date,  and  that 
can  be  paid  off  and  increased  on  that 
interest  date,  instead  of  diminished. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last 
15  or  18  years  when  the  average 
amount  per  acre  that  is  loaned  by  the 
various  companies  and  by  the  various 
individuals  has  not  from  year  to  year 
increased  in  amount. 

“Any  scheme  of  amortization  under 
this  condition  of  society,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  this  semi-speculative  condition  of 
land  values,  has  got  no  actual  demand 
from  the  farmer  behind  it.” 


AID  IN  GUARANTEEING  TITLES 

Vice-President  F.  X.  Quinn,  of  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  said  he  thought 
no  company  which  makes  farm  loans 
would  tolerate  exorbitant  charges 
either  for  the  examination  of  titles,  ex¬ 
amination  of  lands,  or  for  any  service 
in  connection  with  the  placing  of  loans. 

“We  are  not  all  large  enough  to 
maintain  organizations  of  our  own  for 
the  placing  of  this  class  of  Invest¬ 


ments;  necessarily,  we  are  obliged — 
n:y  company  is — in  some  cases  to  seek 
the  mortgage  banker  or  the  loan  agen¬ 
cy;  but  we  do  not  patronize  those  agen¬ 
cies  or  bankers  that  we  find  undertake 
to  oppress  the  borrower,  because  the 
heavier  you  make  his  burden,  the  less 
chance  you  are  going  to  have  of  col¬ 
lecting  your  debt.  I  think  the  efforts, 
therefore,  of  the  National  government 
and  the  State  governments,  or  anybody 
who  is  interested  in  this  subject,  should 
be  directed  toward  perfecting  a  system, 
if  it  can  be  done,  as  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed,  simplifying  the  examination  of 
tilles,  guaranteeing  of  titles  to  farm 
lands  in  some  way  and  eliminating,  by 
the  guaranteeing  of  the  principal,  if 
possible,  the  possibility  of  loss  in  farm 
loans.” 


RECLAIMING  LAND 

George  I.  Cochran,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life,  gave  some  absorb¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
land  is  reclaimed  in  the  West.  He  told 
of  land  once  worth  60  cents  an  acre 
now  worth  $60  an  acre,  and  of  a  desert 
near  Los  Angeles  that  was  reclaimed 
by  water  brought  from  a  distance  of 
250  miles. 


The  Fidelity  Life  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
National  Fidelity.  Edgar  W.  Federer 
is  actuary  of  the  Company. 


December  17,  1915. 
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A  DIAGNOSIS  OF  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

By  Robert  Lynn  Cox 


First:  The  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  substantially  doubled  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,1914.  Likewise,  the  investment  funds 
held  by  life  insurance  companies  have  nearly  doubled  during  the  same  period 
Second:  The  real  estate  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance  companies 
have  nearly  trebled  in  amount  during  this  ten  year  period,  thus  showing  a 
tendency  to  increase  both  in  amount  and  in  their  ratio  to  other  assets 

Third:  Life  insurance  companies  are  now  the  most  important  of  all 
agencies  making  farm  loans  in  this  country.  They  have  loaned  over  $654  - 
000,000  on  farm  mortgages  at  an  average  interest  rate  of  5.55  per  cent 

Fourth:  In  sections  of  the  country  which  are  chiefly  commercial  and 
manufacturing  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  loan  in  cities  and  vil- 

Ilages  a  larger  percentage  of  values  than  upon  farm  lands  in  such  sections 
In  sections  chiefly  agricultural  the  tendency  ha3  been  to  loan  on  farms  a 
larger  percentage  of  values  than  on  city  and  village  properties  in  such  sec¬ 
tions. 

Fifth:  The  amount  of  farm  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance  companies 
is  a  higher  percentage  of  the  estimated  farm  values  of  the  country  than  their 
holdings  of  city  and  village  mortgages  are  of  city  and  village  values 

J  Sixth:  In  sections  of  the  country  where  savings  bank  accumulations 
are  greatest,  life  insurance  companies  have  loaned  the  least  on  farms  Where 
savings  bank  funds  are  comparatively  small  life  insurance  companies  have 
loaned  mo3t  on  farms. 

Seventh:  The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  average  interest  rates  are 
closely  related  to  the  average  acreage  value  of  farm  lands,  high  farm  values 
commanding  low  interest  rates  and  conversely  low  farm  values  high  interest 

rates. 

Eighth:  Where  unwise  laws  or  other  conditions  restrict  abnormally  the 
amount  of  capital  seeking  investment  in  a  given  section,  interest  rates  tend 
to  rise  above  the  level  which  the  value  of  the  land  would  otherwise  com¬ 
mand. 

Ninth:  City  and  village  loans  held  by  life  insurance  companies  average 
in  size  thirty  times  as  large  as  farm  loans  average  and  command  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  a  somewhat  lower  average  interest  rate.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  everywhere  except  in  the  Pacific  group 
of  States.  In  the  Northwestern  States  farm  and  other  real  estate  loans 
come  nearest  to  being  on  a  parity  in  the  matter  of  interest  rates. 

Tenth:  During  the  last  three  years  mortgage  investments  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  increased  most  rapidly  in  those  sections  where  interest 
rates  were  high  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country.  They  have 
increased  least  where  interest  rates  were  comparatively  low. 


PHOENIX  MUTUAL  DIVIDENDS 


1916  Scale  an  Increase — Will  Give  4.55 
Per  Cent,  on  Dividends  Left 
With  Company 


President  John  M.  Holcombe  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  that  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  action  of  the  directors, 
a  new  schedule  of  dividends  payable  to 
policyholders  will  go  into  effect  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1916.  The  new  scale  represents 
a  material  increase  over  the  former 
one  and  applies  not  only  to  the  3  per 
cent,  reserve  policies  issued  since  1901, 
but  to  the  old  4  per  cent,  reserve  poli¬ 
cies  as  well.  The  favorable  mortality 
which  the  Company  has  experienced 
and  the  high  interest  rate  which  the 
assets  of  the  Company  have  earned 
have  led  the  directors  to  take  this  step. 

In  making  this  announcement,  the 
Company  has  called  attention  to  an¬ 
other  factor  which  has  led  to  increased 
dividends,  namely,  the  splendid  growth 
which  the  Company  has  experienced 
since  it  first  began  to  issue  3  per  cent, 
reserve  policies  in  1901.  At  that  time 
the  Company  had  assets  of  $13,278,712 
and  insurance  in  force  of  $63,802,139; 
it  had  a  gross  surplus  of  slightly  over 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  in  the  next 
decade,  the  surplus  of  the  Company  ex¬ 
perienced  practically  a  four-fold  gain. 
Continued  progress  was  made  during 
the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  on 
December  31  last  the  Company’s  insur¬ 
ance  in  force  had  grown  to  $162,931,- 
810  and  the  assets  of  the  Company 
stood  at  $38,207,387. 

With  this  announcement  the  Compa¬ 
ry  states  that  during  1916  it  will  allow 
total  interest  at  the  rate  of  4.55  per 
cent,  on  dividends  left  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  credit  of  policies  and  also 
matured  funds  left  for  the  benefit  of 
payees. 


NEW  OFFICE  IN  NEWARK 

The  New  York  Life  has  opened  a 
branch  in  Newark,  N.  J.  H.  M.  Brin- 
ktrhoff  will  be  agency  director.  He 
has  been  with  the  New  York  Life  twen¬ 
ty-five  years.  R.  F.  Kederick,  one  of 
the  famous  Kederick  quintette  of  bro¬ 
thers,  will  be  cashier. 


NEW  JOHNS  HOPKINS  COURSE 


Insurance  Principles  To  Be  Taught — 
Idea  of  Baltimore  Underwriters 
Association  Accepted 


Johns  Hopkins  University  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  course  of  study  in  life  in¬ 
surance. 

The  great  desirability  and  need  for 
higher  education  in  life  insurance, 
under  a  systematized  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  could 
give,  was  recently  presented  by  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  Baltimore  Life  Underwriters 
Association  to  the  University  au¬ 
thorities.  Dr.  Andrew  B.  Chalmers, 
Chairman,  Edwin  W.  H'eisse  and  Ernest 
J.  Clark,  former  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  before  President  Goodnow, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Buch¬ 
ner,  of  the  University,  discussed  the 
present  day  demand  for  life  insurance 
men  educated  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  life  insurance  before  taking 
up  their  life’s  work  in  the  home  offices 
and  agencies  the  great  opportunities 
for  college  graduates  in  the  field,  the 
desire  of  the  local  life  insurance  inter¬ 
ests  for  a  department  of  life  insurance 
education  in  order  to  better  fit  their 
younger  and  more  imperfectly  equipped 
agents  for  a  higher  and  better  service 
to  the  insuring  public,  which  will  na¬ 
turally  result  in  a  greatly  increased 
efficiency.  President  Clark  emphasized 
the  far-reaching  effects  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  life  insurance  would  have 
on  the  student  body  of  the  University, 
when  the  young  men  go  out  into  their 
chosen  professions  and  various  lines  of 
business  activity. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
university  year  had  already  begun,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  authorities  agreed  to 
take  the  question  under  immediate  con¬ 
sideration.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Hol¬ 
lander,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  called  a  second  conference 
with  the  Committee  and  submitted  a 
proposition  on  behalf  of  the  University 
which  was  in  turn  presented  by  the 
Committee  to  the  Baltimore  Life  Un¬ 
derwriters  Association,  at  a  specially 
called  meeting. 


RAPS  FORCIBLE  INVESTMENTS 


VIEWS  OF  COMM.  MANSFIELD 


Insurance  Companies  Should  Have 
Reasonable  Latitude  in  Exercising 
Discretion 


In  his  talk  before  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Presidents  last  week, 
Insurance  Commissioner  Mansfield  said 
that  managers  of  insurance  companies 
should  have  a  reasonable  latitude  in 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion.  They 
are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  security,  its  earning  power, 
its  ability  to  meet  the  companies’ 
needs,  its  desirability  as  to  safety  and 
permanency,  its  stability  in  times  of 
stress,  he  said,  than  all  the  legislatures 
in  the  land,  even  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  committees  of  such  legis¬ 
latures  which  may  have  such  matters 
in  hand  are  assisted  by  the  bankers  and 
brokers  who  may  be  familiar  with  the 
security  situation.  These  financial  fac¬ 
tors  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  sue 
cessful  control  of  insurance  affairs;  it 
would  be  no  longer  the  sole  or  chief 
test  of  a  man’s  ability  to  run  a  com¬ 
pany  that  he  is  a  great  producer  of 
business.  Continuing,  Mr.  Mansfield 
declared : 

Special  Legislation 

“I  am  well  aware  that  there  have 
been  times  of  great  emergency  when 
specific  legislation  in  regard  to  invest¬ 
ments  seemed  to  be  demanded.  Times 
and  occasions  created  by  companies 
themselves;  just  as  by  their  own  fool¬ 
ish  action  expenses  had  to  be  regulat¬ 
ed  by  law;  just  as  the  relation  of  the 
companies  to  their  agents  has  come 
and  will  increasingly  come  to  be  the 
subject  of  legislative  enactment,  un¬ 
less  the  parties  get  together,  and  here 
the  legislatures  should  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  question  than  they  have 
with  the  regulation  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  other  groups  of  principals  and 
their  agents;  so  from  time  to  time 
have  the  States  had  to  regulate  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  in  regard  to  invest¬ 
ments. 

“Such  a  case  occurred  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  many  years  ago,  when  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  was  given  final  au¬ 
thority  under  the  circumstances  then 
existing  in  regard  to  certain  securities; 
such  a  condition  exists  in  other  States 
to-day  in  some  instances,  where  the 
Commissioner  holds  a  like  authority. 
The  recent  laws,  however,  in  many 
States  looking  toward  specific  invest¬ 
ments  of  insurance  funds  for  a  speci¬ 
fic  purpose  and  requiring  the  purchase 
of  certain  securities  of  those  States 
are  not  examples  of  wise  and  judicious 
legislation;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  can¬ 
not  sympathize  with  the  spirit  which 
actuates  any  company  to  yield  to  their 
arbitrary  enactment  and  enforcement. 
Funds  which  are  held  for  the  common 
good  of  all  should  not  be  diverted  from 
their  normal  channels  by  the  mandate 
of  any  particular  State  and  a  company 
should  well  consider  whether  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  such  requirements,  instead 
of  withdrawing,  it  is  conserving  the 
best  interests  of  its  policyholders 
everywhere  to  all  of  whom  their  rela¬ 
tion  should  be  the  same. 

Uniformity  and  Co-Operation 

“Uniformity  in  regard  to  legislation, 
whether  it  concerns  investments  or 
not;  uniformity  in  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  State  departments;  co-operation 
between  the  State  and  its  corporate  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  between  those  inter¬ 
ests  and  their  stockholders  or  policy¬ 
holders  or  whoever  may  be  the  people 
concerned  therein,  is  more  than  to  be 
desired.  The  best  interests  of  all  of 
them  require  more  freedom,  less  super¬ 
vision,  less  restriction,  and  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  good  judg¬ 
ment,  safety,  fidelity  and  efficiency  are 
not  the  product  of  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  but  of  character,  knowledge  and 
experience.’’ 
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Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re- 
*erve  under  Massachusetts  Law, 
and  offer*  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 
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The  “Home  Life” 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 


ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY,  Supt.  of  Agt. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 


1865  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 


Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 


The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Rate*  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  17,  1915. 


i^ive  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestion*  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  announcement  of 
Bureau  of  E.  A.  Woods  at  the 
Salesmanship  Association  of  Life 
Research  Insurance  Presidents 
that  the  Carnegie  In- 
st.tute  of  Technology,  of  Pittsburgh, 
will  establish  a  Bureau  of  Salesman¬ 
ship  Research  for  the  promotion  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  selection  and  training 
of  salesmen  is  interesting  and  unusu¬ 
ally  important.  The  Bureau  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwrit 
ers,  and  the  underwriters  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Woods  and  others  finally  resulted  in 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
taing  this  action.  Mr.  Woods,  since 
he  became  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters,  has 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  preach  the 
necessity  for  more  science  and  system 
in  salesmanship.  The  standard  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  among  life  insurance  salesmen 
is  low.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
overcome  the  deficiency  on  a  big  scale. 

The  Bureau  of  Salesmanship  Re¬ 
search  proposes  to  have  as  director  of 
this  special  branch  the  leading  sales 
agents  of  the  greatest  corporations  in 
the  country  and  to  secure  upon  its  sci¬ 
entific  staff  the  ablest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  psychologists  and  research  inves¬ 
tigators. 

“The  purpose  of  this  course  is  stated 
in  the  prospectus: 

“To  get  a  broader  basis  of  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  for  use  in  improving  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  selecting  and  training 
salesmen.  This  is  to  be  done  by: 

“(a)  Accumulating  and  systematizing 
information  regarding  methods  now 
used  by  successful  firms  (e.  g.,  New 
York  Edison,  Standard  Oil,  American 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Westing- 
hcuse,  Equitable,  Chalmers,  Ford  and 
others); 

“(b)  Analyzing  the  mental  and  per¬ 
sonal  traits  that  are  found  to  be  char¬ 
acteristics  of  highly  successful  sales¬ 
men  in  contrast  to  moderately  success¬ 
ful  and  unsuccessful  salesmen,  using 
for  this  purpose  the  methods  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  experimental  and  statistical 
psychology; 

“(c)  Carrying  forward  experiments 
in  the  selection  and  training  of  sales¬ 
men  in  co-operation  with  the  sales  man¬ 
agers  and  supervisors  and  personnel 
of  certain  selected  corporations; 

“(d)  Making  available  the  results  of 
those  researches  through  the  issuance 
of  bulletins,  the  medium  of  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  scientific  journals  and  books;  and 
eventually  by 

“(e)  Offering  courses  of  instruction 
in  salesmanship”. 

*  *  * 

Some  significant 
5  Per  Cent  statements  of  E. 
of  Firms  A.  Woods,  made 

Carry  Insurance  last  week,  follow: 

“It  seems  to  me, 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  life  in¬ 
surance  is  so  almost  pressed  upon  us 
by  outsiders,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
church,  of  the  charitable  organizations, 
of  credit  concerns — the  head  of  one  of 
our  great  credit  organizations  told  me 
just  a  few  weeks  ago:  ‘Why  is  it  that 
only  five  per  cent,  of  the  firms  in  this 
country  carry  life  insurance?  What  is 
the  matter  with  your  life  insurance 
men?  You  are  responsible  for  it?’  The 
charitable  organizations  say:  ‘Why  is  it 
that  there  is  not  more  life  insurance? 
‘You  are  not  on  your  jobs.’  When  it  is 
even  discussed  that  the  State  should 
perhaps  force  persons  to  carry  life  in¬ 
surance,  it  does  seem  to  me  we  ought 
to  answer  by  showing  that  we  can  de¬ 
vise  and  adopt  thorough  and  intensive 
methods  of  cultivating  the  fields  for 
this  necessary  institution,  supplying 


something  that  is  not  a  necessity,  that 
is  not  an  evil,  but  good;  that  America, 
which  has  so  developed  life  insurance 
in  the  past  should  realize,  and  by  the 
most  complete  systematic  methods  that 
can  be  gathered  or  devised,  canvass  the 
prospective  field  for  life  insurance  as  it 
is  canvassed  in  lots  of  other  lines  of 
business.  And  I  want  to  say,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  freely  the  faults  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  agents  themselves,  that  I  feel  that 
in  a  great  many  companies,  if  not  all, 
the  lack  of  this  branch  of  the  business, 
that  the  home  office  is  not  thoroughly 
appreciated.  When  we  find  that  in 
many  organizations  the  highest  priced 
people  and  the  most  efficient  people 
are  the  sales  managers;  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  more  systematic, 
more  scientific  work  must  be  laid  out 
by  the  home  office,  and  go  from  there 
down,  that  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
great  selling  concerns  of  this  country, 
there  is  the  closest  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  sales  manager  and  his  field 
for  it;  that,  in  addition  to  requiring 
certain  things  on  the  part  of  salesmen, 
they  are  furnished  with  co-operation 
and  help  in  exchange  for  those  things, 
by  the  company.” 

*  *  * 

The  Aetna  Life  has 

One  Question  started  the  publica- 

Landed  tion  in  its  agency 

a  Policy  paper  of  interesting 

experiences  of  agents 
as  told  by  themselves.  The  following 
is  the  first  in  the  series: 

A  gentleman  who  had  received  one 
of  our  Commercial  Life  folders  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  low  rate  and  called  at 
our  office  one  day,  stating  that  he  want¬ 
ed  $5,000  of  our  Commercial  life  policy. 

I  looked  him  over  to  see  if  he  had 
two  lungs.  As  he  appeared  to  be  in 
perfect  health,  I  asked  him  to  be  seat¬ 
ed  and  proceeded  to  write  his  applica¬ 
tion.  I  of  course  asked  his  age  and 
upon  being  told  that  he  was  married, 
1  asked  the  age  of  his  wife.  He  was 
50  and  she  25.  I  asked  if  they  had  any 
children,  if  so,  how  many  and  their 
ages.  He  said  they  had  one  child,  age 
2.  I  did  not  let  him  know  that  these 
questions  were  not  in  the  application 
and  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  ofher 
questions. 

It  developed  that  he  had  $25,000  of 
other  insurance  in  good  companies  and 
upon  recording  these  amounts,  I  stop 
ped  and  asked  him  how  long  this  $25,- 
000  would  last  his  wife  after  death. 
“Not  more  than  two  years,”  he  replied. 
I  said,  “surely  you  must  be  mistaken, 
she  would  not  lose  it  all  in  two  years.” 
He  replied,  “Yes,  she  would,  she  is 
young  and  has  no  more  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  dollar  than  our  two-year  old 
child.”  “Well,”  said  I,  “don’t  you  think 
$25,000  is  enough  money  for  a  woman 
to  lose  in  two  years?  Why  should  you 
buy  this  additional  $5,000?”  This 
struck  him  as  an  odd  question  for  a 
life  insurance  man  to  ask  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  “don’t  you  want  to  sell  me  the 
policy?”  I  said,  “Yes,  of  course,  I  will 
sell  you  all  you  want,  but  really  why 
should  you  buy  it,  $12,500  is  enough 
for  any  woman  to  spend  in  one  year. 
Why  deprive  yourself  of  these  premi¬ 
ums  to  give  her  $15,000?”  “Well,”  he 
said,  “I  want  $5,000  more  and  this  is  a 
low  rate  and  I  will  take  the  policy  if 
you  will  issue  it.” 

I  closed  the  conversation  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  doctor  and  have  him 
examined;  and  upon  learning  that  he 
was  an  entirely  satisfactory  risk  I  then 
explained  to  him  that  my  reason  for 
the  above  conversation  was  to  bring 
forcefully  to  his  attention  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  buying  a  policy  of  insurance 
that  his  wife  could  not  lose  and  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  the  Monthly  Income.  He 


stopped  me  at  once  and  said  he  knew 
all  about  that  form  of  insurance,  it 
was  expensive  and  did  not  want  any  of 
it.  I  replied  that  he  could  not  know 
all  about  it  and  in  fact  nothing  about 
it  if  he  dismissed  it  so  lightly,  but 
could  not  interest  him. 

He  left  me,  saying  he  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  four  o’clock  and  must  hurry  to 
meet  it,  but  as  he  left  he  asked  if  he 
could  see  me  the  next  day  at  11  o’clock. 
He  came  in  at  the  appointed  time  and 
said  that  his  reason  for  running  away 
yesterday  afternoon  was  because  he  did 
cot  want  me  to  get  started  on  him  on 
that  policy  until  he  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thinking  it  over  alone,  but 
since  seeing  me,  he  had  done  so  and 
now  wanted  to  know  all  about  it.  The 
result  was  that  in  a  short  time,  he 
asked  me  to  change  the  $5,000  to  a 
Monthly  Income  of  $100  a  month  for 
20  years,  which  of  course  I  was  glad  to 
do  for  three  reasons  at  least.  First,  he 
got  a  better  policy,  second,  I  got  3% 


times  as  much  commission  and  third, 
the  Aetna  got  S]/2  times  as  much  good 
business. 


WAITING  TOO  LONG 


Point  Made  By  St.  Louis  Insurance 
Man  in  Prize  Winning 
Essay 


The  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  has  closed  a  contest 
among  its  members  for  the  best  selling 
points.  Roy  L.  Beck,  of  the  Missouri 
State  Life  Agency,  won  first  prize.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  selling  point  submitted 
by  Mr.  Beck: 

“Only  one  man  in  100  lives  to  be 
fifty  and  leaves  anything  except  insur¬ 
ance  at  death.  Are  you  certain  you 
will  be  that  man?  It  takes  time  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  wealth.  Suppose  you  die 
early.  Only  insurance  can  eliminate 
that  time  element  and  change  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  certainty.” 


For  Representative  Men 

No  other  business  offers  as  uni¬ 
versal  opportunities,  or  promises 
a  more  attractive  future. 

More  men  are  buying  life  insurance  today, 
and  for  larger  amounts,  than  ever  before. 

The  buying  public  however,  is  growing 
more  and  more  discriminating,  demand¬ 
ing  not  only  absolute  security  of  company , 
but  acme  of  service  and  contract  provi¬ 
sions,  and  all  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Union  Central  agents  are  especially  fa¬ 
vored  in  these  essential  particulars,  and  to 
their  ranks  are  invited  men,  who  can 
not  only  sell  life  insurance,  but  who  can 
as  well  fittingly  represent  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  a  great  company. 

Address :  Allan  Waters,  Supt.  of  Agents 

0 lje  Union  (Central 
IGifr  insurance  (En. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


1 


December  17,  1915. 
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Dividend  Estimate  Litigation 

(Continued  from  page  2?) 


urc  of  the  company's  liability.  We  have  held 
in  several  cases  that  nothing  outside  of  the 
policy  such  as  the  application  or  other  prior 
contract  can  be  pleaded  by  the  company  to 
modify  its  liability  under  the  contract.  The 
statute  is  'for  the  protection  of  both  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  policyholder.  Preliminary  con¬ 
tracts  previous  to  the  issual  of  the  policy  can 
be  shown  by  neither  to  defeat  its  operations. 

In  the  Statler  case,  the  Ohio  court 
took  the  position  that  an  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  statute  did  not  preclude  recov¬ 
ery  on  the  ground  of  fraudulent  repre¬ 
sentations  by  the  company.  The  Court 
stiid: 

This  action  does  not  seek  to  enforce  the  rep¬ 
resentations  as  a  contract,  but  simply  to  re¬ 
cover  the  premiums  that  would  not  have  been 
paid  except  for  the  representations.  There  is 
no  discrimination  contemplated  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  rep¬ 
resentations  that  Mrs.  Statler  was  getting  a 
better  policy  than  others  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  representations  affect  matters  de 
hors"  the  contract.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature,  in  our  opinion,  by  this  stat¬ 
ute  to  prevent  the  recovery  back  of  premiums 
secured  by  fraud. 

Judge  Cullen  in  his  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  in  Langdon  v.  Northwestern  refer¬ 
red  to  the  subject  of  discrimination  in 
the  following  words:  “The  suggestion 
that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  in  some  man¬ 
ner  infringes  upon  or  impairs  the 
rights  of  others  who  may  have  been 
insured  in  his  class  may  be  summarily 
disposed  of.  The  relation  between  the 
company  and  the  insured  under  this 
form  of  policy  is  not  that  of  a  trustee 
and  cestui  que  trust  but  merely  of 
debtor  and  creditor.”  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  learned  judge  was  not 
less  summary  in  his  disposition  of  the 
question  as  his  conclusion  is  a  clear 
non  sequitur.  The  fact  that  the  legal 
relation  between  the  company  and  the 
in  Lured  is  that  of  debtor  and  creditor 
certainly  does  not  justify  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  mutuality  and  much 
less  an  infringement  of  the  penal  stat¬ 
ute  forbidding  discrimination. 

“Past  Experience” 

Many  of  the  estimate  and  illustra¬ 
tion  documents  state  that  the  amounts 
given  therein  under  the  various  options 
are  based  upon  the  past  experience  of 
the  company.  Of  course  “past  experi¬ 
ence”  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  company  issuing  the  estimates  had 
had  policies  mature  of  precisely  the 
same  form  as  the  policy  in  question. 
If  that  were  the  case,  no  company 
could  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
results  of  a  20-year  distribution  policy 
until  20  years  after  it  commenced  to 
issue  such  policies.  The  natural  and 
reasonable  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"past  experience”  is  the  experience  of 
the  company  with  respect  to  mortality, 
expenses,  interest  earned  on  invest¬ 
ments,  proportion  of  forfeitures,  etc. 

In  some  cases  (e.  g.  Donoho  v. 
Equitable),  the  estimate  document  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  policy  to  be  is¬ 
sued  was  a  new  form  of  insurance  but 
tnat  somewhat  similar  policies  had 
been  issued  in  the  past  and  had  matur- 
el.  In  the  Donoho  case,  “tontine  sav¬ 
ings  fund”  policies  had  matured  and 
the  new  policy  was  described  as  a  “free 
tentine.”  The  Court  in  deciding  in 
favor  of  the  company  said  the  plaintiff 
had  failed  to  prove  that  the  estimate 
was  not  based  upon  the  actual  results 
of  “tontine  savings  fund”  policies  which 
had  already  matured. 

But  even  in  estimates  not  expressed 
in  language  so  guarded  as  that  used  in 
the  Equitable  policy  in  the  Donoho 
case,  the  courts  have  held  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  “past  experience”  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  policy  of  the 
identical  kind  had  matured.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  Grange  v.  Penn  Mutual  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  said:  “It 
is  conceded  that  at  the  time  (of  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  policy),  the  experience  of 
the  company  with  this  class  of  policies 
was  small.  It  had  been  issuing  them 
for  a  few  years  only,  and  none  had 
matured.”  Nevertheless  the  court  held 
that  the  estimate  could  fairly  be  said 
to  be  based  on  past  experience  of  the 
company. 

Conflict  of  Laws 

In  Williams  v.  New  York  Life,  the 
application  provided  that  the  contract 


should  "be  construed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Maryland  held  that 
the  law  of  New  York  applied  and  cited 
the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in 
Untermyer  v.  Mutual  Life  as  applica¬ 
ble.  This  was  so  held  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  contract  was  a  Mary¬ 
land  one.” 

Conclusion 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the  whole 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  estimate 
cases  have  been  very  satisfactory  from 
the  point  of  view  ot  the  companies. 
Such  adverse  decisions  as  Timlin  v. 
Equitable  in  Wisconsin  and  Germania 
Life  v.  Bouldin  in  Mississippi  have  lost 
much  of  their  dangerous  effect  by  rea¬ 
son  of  subsequent  decisions  in  those 
States  in  favor  of  the  companies.  Ot 
course  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Mississippi  do  not  admit  that 
they  have  reversed  themselves,  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  much  more 
reasonable  attitude  taken  in  their  later 
decisions  even  though  the  earlier  de¬ 
cisions  are  sought  to  be  differentiated 
and  distinguished. 

The  present  favorable  state  of  the 
decisions  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the 
strenuous,  unremitting  and  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  counsel  of  the  companies 
to  place  the  question  involved  before 
the  courts  in  their  true  light.  If  the 
courts  had  generally  adopted  the  con¬ 
tentions  put  forward  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  cases  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  the  result  to  the  companies 
would  have  been  disastrous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  We  can  therefore  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  the  companies  and  their 
counsel  upon  their  happy  escape  from 
a  critical  siutation. 


The  1916  dividend  scale  of  the  North¬ 
western  National  of  Minneapolis  in 
part  follows: 
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ONCE  A  PROFESSOR 


E.  M.  Arnos,  of  Equitable  Life,  Writes 
75  Applications  Since  July  1,  1915 
in  Michigan 


E.  M.  Arnos  of  Lansing,  Michigan, 
has  been  doing  splendid  work  during 
recent  months.  Since  July  1  he  has 
written  personally  and  jointly  with 
agents  over  75  applications.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  that  does  not  find  his 
name  on  from  one  to  eight  cases.  Mr. 
Arnos  is  a  young  man  just  turning  30, 
ar.d  until  early  this  year  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  Olivet  College,  Michigan.  He 
started  as  a  part  time  man  and  found 
the  work  so  profitable  that  on  July  1 
he  gave  up  his  college  position  in  or¬ 
der  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

Tbe  Company  By  the  People 

-  .  ■  ,  :  For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  In  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1914; 

Assets .  *11,138,324.57 

Liabilities .  9,410,670.62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  1,727,653.95 

Insurance  In  Force .  99,256,046.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,428,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,250,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  LIVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 


never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 


as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLI  AM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trustworthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ino.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  liters turs 

W.  D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


IF  your  present  connection  is  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
stick  to  it.  IF  NOT,  then  contract  with  a  WESTERN 
MUTUAL  old  line  life  company  for  territory  in  the  GREAT 
and  PROSPEROUS  WEST. 

A  few  DESIRABLE  OPENINGS  just  now,  with  liberal 
brokerage  and  renewal  contracts  for  DESIRABLE  men. 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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'  EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company ,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Hadley. 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  2i'J7  John. 

Subscription  Price  $3  00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  h,  1007,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  $  1379. 


THE  NEW  SELLING  COURSE 
The  announcement  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Presidents,  that  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  has  decided  to 
institute  a  scientific  selling  course, 
created  only  a  mild  interest  among  the 
presidents,  largely  because  there  were 
so  many  other  important  matters  in 
discussion.  The  attitude  of  the  presi¬ 
dents,  as  expressed  to  The  Eastern 
Underwriter,  is  that  any  movement  in 
the  direction  of  system  and  science  in 
salesmanship  is  welcome,  no  matter 
where  it  originates.  Presidents  will  be 
glad  to  assist  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  in  any  way  that  they 
can;  and  if  the  new  course  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  successfully  analyze  the  defects 
of  salesmen,  it  will  be  worth  its  foun¬ 
dation. 

One  of  the  life  insurance  presidents 
told  The  Eastern  Underwriter  that 
about  fifty  bond  salesmen  a  week  call 
at  his  office  in  Hartford.  He  said  that 
not  one  out  of  fifty  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Undoubtedly  a  great  many  life 
irsurance  men  impress  cases  the  same 
way.  Telling  about  the  reasons  that 
induced  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  to  introduce  the  selling  course, 
President  Woods,  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Local  Agents,  was  eloquent. 
It  the  Institute  can  get  him  for  one  of 
its  lecturers  the  new  course  will  be 
pushed  a  long  way  toward  success. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the 
way  the  daily  papers  handled  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  course.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  was  some¬ 
what  sarcastic.  It  said: 

The  average  citizen  cannot  read 
with  untroubled  eye  the  news 
which  announces  that  the  Carnegie 
Institute  is  to  lead  a  crusade 
among  the  colleges  for  the  better 
teaching  of  salesmen.  He  knows 
all  too  well,  as  the  Institute  as¬ 
sures  him,  that  there  are  at  least 
1,000,000  salesmen  in  the  country. 
He  would  say  that  the  statement 
that  there  are  more  life  insurance 
salesmen  in  the  United  States  than 
there  are  doctors  or  lawyers  was 
such  a  truism  that  it  sounded  idi¬ 
otic.  The  one  protection  of  the 
citizen's  purse  has  lain  in  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  out  of  every  two 
or  three  of  these  salesmen  was  so 
ill-grounded  in  efficiency  methods 
that  a  good  reason,  or  some  earn¬ 
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est  persuasion  short  of  physical 
force,  would  induce  him  to  forsake 
his  attack  until  a  more  favorable 
moment  presented  itself.  The  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  whole  million  of 
American  salesmen  are  to  be 
brought  to  that  pitch  of  efficiency 
where  the  business  done  by  each 
is  doubled  or  tripled  is  hardly 
short  of  appalling.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  a  multitude  of  small  schools, 
training  agencies,  and  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  for  salesmen,  and  the 
evidence  that  some  do  their  work 
well  is  beyond  refutation.  Why 
bring  in  institutions  of  the  first 
rank  to  make  matters  worse?  The 
only  hope  is  that  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  universities  will  establish 
counter  ventures,  to  train  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  metnod  of  resisting  salesmen. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  EXPENSES  y 

The  baffler  for  fire  underwriters  is 
not  so  much  how  to  keep  down  the  ex¬ 
pense  as  it  is  to  put  a  finger  on  the 
cause  for  the  rising  expense.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  expense  rather  than  the 
underwriting  rock  that  the  small  com¬ 
pany  is  wrecked.  Every  year  it  costs 
more  money  to  operate  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company.  Study  the  figures  for 
the  last  decade  and  note  how  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  climbing.  Forty-five  per 
cent,  looms  up  in  the  distance,  a 
gloomy  object  to  avoid. 

Why  is  it  costing  more  money  for 
managerial  expenses?  Salaries  are 
not  going  up;  there  are  many  econo¬ 
mies  introduced  by  efficiency  experts. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  war  revenue  tax 
and  some  other  burdens  not  borne  in 
normal  times.  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  this  week  was  permitted  to  look 
over  an  unusually  interesting  expense 
exhibit,  carried  out  in  percentages  cov¬ 
ering  every  feature  of  expense  of  a 
leading  fire  company,  prepared  for  the 
president  who  has  made  part  of  his 
success  by  knowing  every  detail  of  his 
business.  This  exhibit  shows  that  part 
of  the  increase  comes  from  the  growing 
number  of  conferences  in  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business.  Specials  leaving  the 
fie’d  for  a  few  days  to  confer  in  a  large 
city  with  other  committeemen;  com¬ 
pany  officers  traveling  to  meetings,  too. 
Additional  requirements  of  insurance 
departments  in  tabulating  reports  cost 
more  money.  New  fire  insurance  rat¬ 
ing  laws  are  expensive  until  they  are 
put  into  successful  operation  because 
of  conferences  and  other  details  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  contingent  com¬ 
mission  account  is  increasing  with  this 
company.  The  antagonism  in  some 
company  circles  to  contingent  commis¬ 
sions  is  based  on  the  firm  belief  that 
contingents  will  cost  the  companies 
more  money  than  is  now  being  paid  for 
securing  business.  As  long  as  commit¬ 
tees  are  the  order  of  the  day  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  analyze  fire  insurance  expenses 
could  make  a  report  of  vital  interest. 


mcdowell  to  resign? 

New  England  Equitable  Rumor  That 
New  President  of  Company  Will 
Be  Elected 


It  is  rumored  on  William  Street  that 
Corwin  McDowell,  president  of  the  New 
England  Equitable,  of  Boston,  will  re¬ 
sign,  and  that  some  Western  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  company  will  come  to 
the  home  office. 


E.  G.  SIMMONS- 


E.  G.  Simmons,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Pan-American  Life,  and  agency 
manager  since  the  Company  com¬ 
menced,  has  been  made  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  man  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  wide  experience,  and  as  an 
agency  builder  he  has  been  unusually 
successful.  Other  changes  in  the  Pan- 
American  follow:  S.  Locke  Breux  has 
resigned  as  first  vice-president  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  succeedeo  as  a  member  of 
the  Pan-American  board  of  directors 
by  Buckner  Chipley,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Naval  Stores  Mar¬ 
keting  Company.  Mr.  Simmons  is  now 
first  vice-president.  President  Ellis 
also  announces  that  James  E.  Wood¬ 
ward,  manager  of  the  policy  depart¬ 
ment,  will  be  promoted  to  assistant 
secretary,  and  Friend  W.  Gleason, 
cashier  for  five  years,  will  be  made 
assistant  treasurer.  The  Company  is 
g:  owing  fast.  Its  admitted  assets  are 
in'  excess  of  $2,800,000. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  H.  Nash,  general  counsel 
of  the  Columbian  National,  gave  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Counsel 
an  interesting  half  hour  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  by  describing  “A  Com¬ 
edy  of  Jurisprudence  in  Georgia.”  He 
hoped  in  this  paper  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  the  legal  gentlemen  present 
by  telling  them  first  a  simple  story  of 
a  lapsed  policy,  and  then  unfolding  its 
progress  through  the  medium  of  sev¬ 
eral  Georgia  courts,  assisted  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  that  State, 
until  they  become  as  puzzled  as  was 
Mr.  Nash  at  the  wonderful  complexi¬ 
ties  imposed  upon  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far  he 
succeeded.  A  gentleman  in  the  building 
trades,  a  newcomer  in  Atlanta,  during 
a  period  of  temporary  abstinence  from 
alcohol,  which  had  induced  several  at¬ 
tacks  of  delirium  tremens  while  he 
was  residing  in  North  Carolina,  took 
cut  a  policy  of  life  insurance  payable 
to  his  wife.  He  represented  that  he 
did  not  take  and  had  never  taken  more 
alcohol  than  a  glass  of  beer  once  or 
twice  a  week.  He  paid  half  the  annual 
premium,  and  gave  a  six  months’  note 
for  the  balance,  which  provided  that,  if 
not  paid  when  due  without  grace,  the 
policy  should  be  void,  except  for  any 
surrender  value.  He  did  not  pay  the 
note,  and  died  of  acute  alcoholism 
three  weeks  after  its  maturity.  The 
afternoon  before  he  died,  a  local  agent 
wrote  requesting  him  to  pay  the  note. 
This  letter  was  received  and  opened  by 
his  widow.  He  had  paid  six  months’ 
premium  and  had  enjoyed  his  policy 


for  six  months.  Upon  these  facts,  who 
wtuld  look  for  serious  danger?  But 
the  constitution  of  Georgia  and  its 
statutes  had  prepared  the  scene  for  a 
comedy  of  judicial  decisions  and  their 
recital  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Life  Counsel  s  meeting. 

*  *  * 

W.  N.  Magown,  the  new  manager  of 
the  workmen’s  compensation  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Department  has  had  full  charge  under 
Insurance  Commissioner  Hardison,  of 
compensation  matters  in  Massachusetts 
since  the  Act  went  into  effect  in  that 
commonwealth.  Up  to  that  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  shipping  business,  he 
applied  himself  with  such  intelligence 
to  his  new  duties  that  he  soon  became 
recognized  as  an  efficient  official  of  the 
highest  caliber,  conducting  his  complex 
duties — for  they  involved  the  sanction¬ 
ing  of  rates  submitted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  companies  among  whom 
there  was  bitter  rivalry,  with  ability 
and  tact.  Indeed  his  name  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  committee  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  for  the  management  of  the  re¬ 
cently  established  Massachusetts  rating 
bureau,  which  his  friend  and  superior  in 
the  department,  Deputy  Commissioner 
L.  G.  Hodgkins,  finally  secured  on  the 
recommendation,  largely  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  himself  who  believed  that  the 
interests  of  the  new  bureau  would  be 
best  served  by  one  who  had  had  no 
relations  whatever  with  the  companies 
on  compensation  ratings.  Mr.  Magown 
is  in  his  prime,  is  a  strong  man  and 
thoroughly  competent. 

*  *  * 

The  funeral  of  E.  E.  Wakefield,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  General  Fire  of 
Paris  and  Urbaine  took  place  in  De¬ 
troit  on  Monday  of  this  week  and  wa3 
attended  by  many  fire  insurance  men. 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  figures  among  fire  insurance 
men.  His  death  resulted  from  typhoid 
fever.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1914, 
having  previously  been  in  the  Western 
department  of  the  National. 

*  *  W 

Judge  W.  A.  Day,  of  the  Equitable; 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  of  the  New  England 
Mutual;  Jesse  R.  Clark,  of  the  Union 
Central;  George  B.  Stadden,  of  the 
Franklin;  J.  C.  Cummins,  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  of  Iowa,  and  George  I.  Cochran, 
oi  the  Pacific  Mutual,  were  the  six  life 
insurance  presidents  picked  out  by  the 
United  Press  to  interview  in  New  York 
last  week  on  business  conditions.  The 
United  Press  wanted  men  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  its  reporters 
neglected  only  the  South,  which  was 
through  a  misadvertence.  The  presi¬ 
dents  all  said  that  prosperity  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country. 

*  *  * 

F.  J.  Stone,  for  forty-five  years  head 
accountant  of  the  North  British  &  Mer¬ 
cantile,  who  recently  resigned,  was 
presented  with  a  Victrola  by  the  North 
British  &  Mercantile  staff  this  week. 
Another  interesting  event  in  the  home 
office  was  the  “unveiling”  on  a  wall  of 
a  26%  pound  fish  caught  off  Cape  May 
by  C.  R.  Perkins,  deputy  assistant 
manager. 


GOES  WITH  GREAT  SOUTHERN 


J.  R.  Railey,  Formerly  of  Southland, 
to  Continue  at  Waco  in  New 
Connection 


The  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  made 
a  contract  with  J.  R.  Railey,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Southland  of  Dal¬ 
las.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Southland’s  Central  Texas  branch  of¬ 
fice  at  Waco.  He  will  remain  in  that 
territory  for  the  Great  Southern. 


December  17,  1916. 


the  Eastern  underwriter 


Fire  Insurance  Department 


FIGHT  OVER  EXPIRATIONS 

COMPANIES  SUE  AT  SYRACUSE 

Irjunction  Against  Murphy  and  Leon¬ 
ard,  Turnbull  &  Johnson  Agencies 
Sought  By  Companies 


ENTERS  PORTO  RICO 


Hartford  Appoints  Sanchez,  Morales  & 
Co.,  Headquarters  at  Ponce — San¬ 
chez  a  Legislative  President 


Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15.— The  Alle- 
mannia  Fire  of  Pittsburgh,  German- 
American  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
Jersey  Fire,  are  seeking  to  enjoin  Ber¬ 
nard  F.  Murphy  from  retaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  policy  registers,  daily  report 
sheets  and  other  property  which  the 
companies  allege  belong  to  them.  The 
Thomas  Murphy  Insurance  Agency,  to 
which  Mr.  Murphy  succeeded  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  represented  these 
three  companies  up  to  the  time  the 
concerns  cancelled  the>-  agencies  due 
to  differences  arising  between  them 
and  their  former  local  agent. 

Murphy  Makes  Denial 

Charges  that  Mr.  Murphy  had  failed 
to  turn  over  practically  $6,000  in  pre¬ 
miums  which  the  companies  claim 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Murphy  or  his 
agents,  were  made  by  Attorney  Charles 
V.  Byrne  in  Special  Term  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Leonard  0.  Crouch.  Mr.  Bvrne 
appeared  for  the  thre»  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Attorney  George  W. 
O'Brien,  representing  Mr.  Murphy,  de¬ 
nied  that  any  sums  to  which  the  com¬ 
panies  were  entitled  had  been  held 
beck  from  them  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

“These  companies  said  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  owed  them  thousands  of  dollars,” 
Mr.  O’Brien  said,  “but  when  the  show¬ 
down  came  and  we  challenged  them  to 
produce  the  receipts  they  claimed  to 
have  in  their  possession  showing  that 
premiums  had  been  pai'’  and  not  turn¬ 
ed  in  to  these  companies,  they  failed  to 
do  so  and  the  alleged  receipts  did  not 
materialize.” 

The  insurance  companies  alleged 
that  Mr.  Murphy  has  wrongfully  made 
copies  of  the  policy  registers,  the  re¬ 
port  sheets  and  other  papers,  and  now 
that  the  companies  have  severed  their 
business  relations  with  him,  he  intends 
to  use  these  figures  to  the  detriment 
of  the  three  corporations.  They  alleged 
that  he  intends  to  solicit  insurance 
from  holders  of  policies  which  are 
about  to  expire  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
turning  the  insurance  to  other  concerns. 
In  addition  they  claim  Mr.  Murphy  in¬ 
tends  to  persuade  their  customers  to 
cancel  their  policies  and  take  out  new 
ones  with  other  companies.  To  avoid 
all  these  impending  dangers,  the  three 
companies  are  seeking  injunctions  to 
restrain  Mr.  Murphy  from  copying  and 
keeping  these  copies  of  their  records, 
and  to  prevent  the  information  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  records  from  fs”ing  into 
the  hands  of  rival  insurance  companies. 

“There  was  no  dispute  concerning 
Lie  ownership  of  these  records  in  times 
of  peace  between  these  companies  and 
Mr.  Murphy,”  said  Mr.  O’Brien  in  op¬ 
posing  the  application  for  the  injunc¬ 
tions.  “The  companies  and  their  agents 
who  came  here  considered  the  records 
as  belonging  to  the  local  agents  and 
always  asked  permission  when  they 
wished  to  scan  them.  Now,  in  times  of 
war  between  these  two  factions  the 
companies  say  the  records  belong  to 
them,  in  spite  of  an  agreement  made 
last  January  settling  all  differences 
which  had  arisen  previous  to  that 
time.” 


1  he  Hartford  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enter  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico.  Messrs.  Sanchez,  Morales  &  Co., 
a  prominent  mercantile  firm,  which  has 
a  well-organized  insurance  department, 
with  headquarters  in  Sail  Juan  and 
branches  at  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  has 
been  appointed  agents. 

Don  Luis  Sanchez  is  president  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Insurance  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  firm  are  in  charge  of  A.  S. 
Belaval,  who  is  assisted  by  Walter 
Tischer. 


- 


u 


resign 
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NationalUnion 


SCOTTISH  U.  &  N.  90  YEARS  OLD 

Company's  Fire  Premiums  Last  Year 
Reported  to  Directors  at  More 
Than  $3,800,000 


The  Scottish  Union  &  National  is 
ninety  years  old.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Edinburgh  last  month  the  figures 
foi  1914  were  read.  The  fire  insurance 
premiums  for  1914  were  £764,167.  Loss¬ 
es  £456,137.  The  financial  position  of  the 
Company  is  very  strong,  particularly 
ir,  the  fire  insurance  division,  for,  in  ad- 
d’tion  to  the  unusually  large  reserve 
foi  unexpired  liability,  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  reserve  of  £300,000  and,  taking 
in  the  profit  and  loss  balance  of  £86,- 
395,  policyholders  have  as  security  for 
their  contracts  a  fund  (apart  from  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £300,000)  amounting 
tc  £768,478,  or  more  than  a  year’s  pre¬ 
mium  income.  A  20  per  cent,  dividend 
was  maintained. 


GOOD  AGENTS 

m  open  territory  who  desire  to  represent  a  Company  having 
ample  capital  and  resources,  capable  and  efficient  management, 
excellent  facilities  and  unexcelled  service,  should  communicate 
with  the  Home  Office  of  the 

NATIONAL  UNION 

a  company  whose  operations  have  been  conspicuous  for  fair 
dealing:,  whose  loss  paying:  record-both  conflagration  and  rou¬ 
tine  has  always  been  characterized  by  promptness  and  the 
highest  sense  of  honor. 

Its  efficiency  and  agency  co-operation  have  merited  the 
permanent  support  of  4000  Agents. 

Why  not  make  this  Company  your  source  of  supply  and 
reap  the  benefit  of 

SERVICE  THAT  SATISFIES 
Cash  Capital  One  Million  Dollars. 


H.  J.  IDE  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Nominated  by  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange  Committee — General 
Agent  for  Company 

Boston,  Dec.  14. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange 
last  Saturday,  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  submitted  the  name  of  H.  J.  Ide, 
general  agent  for  the  American,  Albany’ 
Eastern  Underwriters,  Camden,  Virginia 
and  German  American  of  Pa.,  for 
president.  He  is  a  veteran  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Exchange  and  one  of  it 
most  highly  respected  members.  Other 
names  submitted  were  those  of  E.  S. 
Archer,  special  agent  for  the  German 
American  for  Western  New  England, 
2nd  vice-president;  W.  B.  Cruttenden! 
Springfield  and  C.  H.  Hoxie,  Glens 
Falls,  executive  committee. 


FOR  RE-ENACTMENT  OF  TAX 


Bulletin  of  Agents’  Association  Asks 
Members  of  Association  to  Com¬ 
municate  With  Washington 


Seek  to  Enjoin  Leonard,  Turnbull  & 
Johnson 

The  same  three  insurance  companies 
with  Berry,  Tremaine  &  Co.  and  Geo. 
Berry  of  New  York,  seek  an  injunction 
against  Leonard,  Turnbull  &  Johnson 
and  Glenn  H.  Johnson,  secretary  of 
that  company,  basing  their  claim  on 
allegations  similar  to  those  made 
against  Mr.  Murphy.  Attorney  George 
H.  Bond  appeared  in  opposition  to  that 
motion  for  the  defendants. 


SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE  POLICIES 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  Frank  H.  Hardi¬ 
son,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Barum,  with  reference  to  certain  forms 
for  sprinkler  leakage  policies,  says 
that  “It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  either 
of  these  forms  constitute  a  separate 
and  disinct  policy  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  nor  that  either  of  them 
i3  substantially  the  same  as  the  con¬ 
tract  which  you  recently  discussed 
with  me  and  which  I  am  also  returning 
to  you  herewith.  The  form  which  has 
upon  it  the  number  ‘4’  provides  ‘that 
the  aggregate  liability  under  this  policy 
and  the  above-mentioned  fire  policy  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  said  fire 
policy,’  indicating  that  only  one  con¬ 
tract  is  really  intended,  and  that  this 
document  and  the  fire  policy  constitute 
but  one  contractual  obligation. 

“The  foregoing  is  even  more  true 
with  regard  to  the  form  which  has  the 
number  ‘5’  upon  it.  It  purports  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  rider  or  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  fire  policy.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  the  rule  modifying  the 
method  of  selecting  appraisers  was 
adopted. 


The  National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,  in  the  Bulletin  (its  official 
organ)  this  week  publishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  editorial: 

“The  Bulletin  has  reason  to  believe 
that  prominent  fire  and  casualty  com¬ 
panies  will  endeavor  to  secure  an 
amendment  in  Congress  to  the  revenue 
stamp  tax  which  will  oblige  the  agents 
to  collect  the  tax  from  the  assured. 

“Agents  will  recognize  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  an  amendment  will  very 
likely  be;  its  great  unpopularity  with 
the  policyholders,  the  probable  demo¬ 
ralization  which  will  ensue,  and  the 
probability  that  agents  themselves  will 
eventually  be  forced  to  pay  it. 

“In  effect,  therefore,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  companies  would  tend 
tc  force  the  payment  of  the  tax  upon 
the  agents.  This  intention  the  compa¬ 
nies  disavow;  nevertheless  that  will 
be  the  effect. 

Says  Quick  Action  Necessary 

“Under  the  circumstances  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  suggests  that  local  agents  immedi¬ 
ately  communicate  with  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress,  recommending  the 
re-enactment  of  the  law  in  the  same 
form  as  last  year,  in  which  case  the 
tax  will  be  paid  by  the  companies. 

“The  matter  is  now  up  for  early 
enactment,  and  quick  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  agents  if  they  are  to  save 
themselves  from  the  payment  of  this 
tax,  as  was  threatened  a  year  ago.” 


SYRACUSE  RATES 

Syracuse,  Dec.  13. — An  investigation 
will  be  began  at  once  by  engineers  in 
The  employ  of  the  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  State  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Will  administration  to  decrease  the  fire 
hazard  risk  in  this  city  warrants  a  de¬ 
crease  in  insurance  rates  generally. 

The  administration  says  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
automobile  fire-fighting  apparatus,  in¬ 
stalled  new  and  larger  water  mains  in 
the  districts  where  there  was  danger 
and  has  completed  the  construction  of 
the  central  fire  alarm  and  telegraph 
system. 


HOPEWELL  NOT  A  SURPRISE 


Conflagration  Had  Been  Predicted- 
Mutuals  Said  to  Have  Taken 
Many  Risks 


Rochester  insurance  men  have 
pledged  themselves  to  aid  the  sale  of 
Red  Cross  seals. 


The  burning  of  Hopewell,  Va.,  the 
mushroom  war  munitions  city,  was 
prophesied  in  a  story  published  by  The 
Eastern  Underwriter  a  week  before  the 
conflagration.  Letters  received  from 
underwriters  in  Virginia  were  to  the 
effect  that  even  at  15  per  cent,  compa¬ 
nies  as  a  rule  refused  to  write  the 
frame  row's  that  abounded  there.  Most 
of  the  buildings  were  not  insured  by 
stock  companies.  Mutuals  are  said  to 
have  had  considerable  loss.  In  what  is 
called  the  Hopewell  district  there 
were  several  little  communities,  some 
of  which  have  dwellings  w'hich  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  lawns.  It  was  the  congested 
district  that  burned.  A  good  idea  of 
what  the  district  was  before  the  fire 
can  be  gained  by  pictures  published  in 
one  of  the  fifteen  cent  magazines,  No¬ 
vember  issue. 

Hopewell  will  be  reconstructed  along 
saner  lines. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  17,  1915. 


io  leans  4% 

Tax  on  Companies 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
has  paid  nothing  whatever  to  the  city, 
and  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on  the 
premiums  collected  by  it  to  the  State. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  has  an 
unfair  advantage  over  domestic  com¬ 
panies,  which  pay  1  per  cent,  to  the 
State.  The  issues  herein  practically 
arise  de  novo,  as  the  plaintiff  and  his 
predecessors  have  hitherto  neglected 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  the 
collection  of  the  license  fees  provided 
in  the  statute  to  be  paid  by  the  agents 
of  foreign  insurance  companies.  That 
the  State  may  impose  stringent  condi¬ 
tions  upon  foreign  companies  incident 
to  the  transaction  within  its  limit  of 
the  business  of  insurance  has  long  been 
the  settled  law  of  this  State.  (People 
v.  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  92 
N.  Y.  311). 

“This  statute  has  already  been  con¬ 
strued  and  its  manifest  purpose  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  case  of  Fire  De¬ 
partment  v.  Stanton  (159  N.  Y.,  225). 
In  that  case  the  court  said:  ‘The  ob¬ 
vious  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  promote  and  to  strengthen  the  de¬ 
development  of  domestic  corporations 
by  removing  the  element  of  an  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  corporations 
or  associations  organized  in  other 
States,  and  an  additional  politic  pur¬ 
pose  may  have  been  in  the  direction 
ot  a  promotion  of  the  safety  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  in  insuring.’  In  another  part  of 
the  well  considered  opinion  may  be 
read:  ‘It  may  be  observed  that  the 

statute  imposes  not  exactly  a  tax,  but 
a  license  fee,  to  be  paid  by  those  per¬ 
sons  who  as  agents  seek  to  build  up 
the  fire  insurance  business  in  the  City 
of  New  York  for  principals  who  have 
not  incorporated  under  the  State  law.’ 

“The  first  objection  of  the  defendant 
to  be  considered  is  whether  or  not  the 
charter  provision  embraces  the  term 
‘re-insurance’  as  well  as  the  term  ‘in¬ 
surance.’  The  section  reads  that  the 
agent  shall  pay  ‘for  any  insurance 
against  loss  or  injury  by  fire  in  the 
city  effected  or  agreed  to  be  effected 
or  promised  by  him  as  such  agent.’  It 
would  seem  that  the  word  ‘any’  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  to  take  in  every  form 
of  insurance  against  loss  or  injury  by 
fire,  especially  since  the  term  ‘re-insur- 
ance’  is  defined  to  be  a  contract  that 
one  insurer  makes  with  another  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  first  from  the  risk  he  has  al¬ 
ready  assumed. 

Meaning  of  Word  “Insurance” 

“I  am  disposed  to  hold  that  the  word 
‘insurance’  has  no  narrow  or  restrictive 
meaning,  and  that  it  takes  in  any  form 
ot  fire  insurance;  to  hold  otherwise 
would  be  in  effect  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  statute.  The  defendant  fur¬ 
ther  claims  that  the  section  of  the 
charter  does  not  by  its  terms  apply  to 
the  agent  of  a  re-insurance  company, 
and  providing  for  a  tax,  as  it  does, 
that  it  may  not  be  amplified  by  impli¬ 
cation.  But  it  has  been  held  that  the 
statute  imposes  not  precisely  a  tax  but 
a  license  fee,  to  be  paid  by  those  per¬ 
sons  who  as  agents  seek  to  build  up 
the  fire  insurance  business  in  the  City 
ot  New  York  for  principals  who  have 
not  incorporated  in  this  State  (Fire 
Dept.  v.  Stanton,  159  N.  Y„  supra). 
Moreover,  the  statute  should  be  con¬ 
strued  with  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  it;  that 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  domestic  corporations  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
in  this  State,  and  to  remove  therefrom 
unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  cor¬ 
porations  or  associations  organized  in 
other  States.  A  statute  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  so  as  to  give  it  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  Under  section  187  of  the 
Tax  Law  a  domestic  fire  insurance 
company  must  pay  to  the  State  an  an¬ 
nual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  premiums 
of  insurance  or  re-insurance,  while 
foreign  fire  insurance  companies  pay 
to  the  State  but  five-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  premiums  of  insurance  and 
i (.-insurance,  in  addition  to  all  other 


fees,  licenses  or  taxes  imposed  by  that 
ot  any  other  law.  If  the  defendant’s 
contention  be  sound,  that  under  the 
provisions  of  section  799  of  the  Charter 
no  tax  or  license  fee  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  City  of  New  York  by  the  agents  of 
foreign  fire  insurance  companies  on 
policies  of  re  insurance,  the  purpose  of 
the  statute  would  be  defeated.  It  is 
significant  that  under  section  187  of 
the  Tax  Law  there  is  in  this  provision: 
‘The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  fees,  licens¬ 
es  or  taxes  imposed  by  this  or  any 
other  law  *  *  *.’ 

The  Question  of  Agency 

“Finally,  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  agency,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  defendant  was  the  agent  of 
the  re-insurance  company  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  In  the  case 
of  Fire  Department  v.  Stanton  (supra) 
the  defendant  claimed  that  he  was  the 
general  manager  of  the  ‘American 
Lloyds’  and  that  he  did  not  effect  or 
receive  premiums.  He  claimed  that 
they  were  effected  through  brokers,  and 
the  premiums  therefor  were  paid  to  the 
underwriters.  He  was  sued  for  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  premiums  received  by 
him  under  section  799  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter.  In  its  opinion  the 
court  said:  ‘But  this  objection  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  finding  of  the  trial 
judge  that  the  defendant  acted  as 
agent  for  the  association  of  underwrit¬ 
ers  in  question  and  received  premiums 
for  effecting  insurance.  This  finding  is 
not  only  justified  by  the  evidence,  but 
partly  by  the  averment  in  the  answer 
that  ‘as  general  manager  and  attorney 
in  fact  *  *  *  he  has  received  pre¬ 

miums  of  insurance  effected  on  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  City  of  New  York.’ 

“The  defendant  herein  testified  that 
he  was  the  United  States  manager  of 
the  re-insurance  company  and  the  sole 
representative  of  that  company  in  the 
United  States,  except  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction  of  the  general  business  of 
the  company;  that  he  maintained  an 
office  in  the  City  of  New  York;  that 
he  negotiated  with  the  representatives 
of  direct  insurance  companies  and 
agreed  with  them  upon  the  terms  that 
were  placed  in  insurance  contracts  or 
tieaties;  that  he  signed  them  as  man¬ 
ager;  that  he  did  many  other  acts 
which  unquestionably  indicate  that  he 
was  the  agent  of  the  re-insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  effected  policies  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  in  behalf  of  that  company  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  I  am  satisfied, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  statute  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  construed  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  agents  of  foreign  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  pay  the  percentage 
provided  on  all  policies  of  re-insurance 
as  well  as  on  all  policies  of  direct  in¬ 
surance.  By  such  construction  the 
purposes  of  the  act  would  be  fulfilled 
and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
discriminate  against  foreign  companies 
would  be  established.  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  for  an  accounting,  as  de¬ 
manded  in  the  complaint.  Decision  and 
judgment  to  be  settled  on  notice.” 


HUMROLDT  EIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TEUTONIA  FIRE  INSURANCE,  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CAPITAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Concord.  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

PERCY  B.  DUTTON,  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  F.  ERRICKSON 

Newark  and  Suburban  New  Jersey  Agency 

38-10  CLINTON  STREET  -  TELEPHONE  8266  MARKET  —  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
BUSINESS  SOLICITED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
.  THE  ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

SCHAEFER  &  SHEVLIN 

2  LIBERTY  STREET  GENERAL  AGENTS  HEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 

REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Excellent  Facilities  for  Handling  Suburban  and  Out  Of  Town  Business 

Phone:  John  2312 

EDWARD  GAMBEL 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

37-36  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  John  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Arix. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 

INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 

92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 

FIRE  ASSOCIATION  PHILADELPHIA 

Office:  Company’s  Building,  407-409  Walnut  St.  d  JB|0 

Organized  1817  Incorporated  1820  Charter  Perpetual  wP  “*P'|Fi| 

Cash  Capital  $750,000  Assets  $9,091,141 

E  C.  IRWIN,  President  T.  H,  CONDERMAN,  Vice-President 

M.  G.  GARRIGUES,  Sec.  and  Treas.  ' 

R.  N.  KELLY,  Jr.,  Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas.  1»17 

TUE  VflOI/QUIPE  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

tit  lUmVOmnE  OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 

Established  1  824 

The  “YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  In  the  United  States 

FRANK  &  DuBOIS,  U.  S.  Managers  ERNEST  B.  BOYD,  Underwriting  Manasrer 

O.  E.  LANK,  Assistant  Manager,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  U.  S.  Trustee,  6*  Wall  Street 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT,  McClure  Kelly,  Manager.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAROLINA-VIRGINrA  DEPAETMIJNT,  Harry  R.  Bust,  Manager,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT,  Dargan  &  Hopkins,  Managers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisiana  &  Mississippi  Department,  JAS.  B.  ROSS,  Manager,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Office 

PHILADELPHIA 

325  Walnut  Street 


Clarence  A.  Krouse  &  Co. 
GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Office 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stone  Harbor  and  Haddonfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Making  a  Specialty  of  FIRE,  TORNADO  and  LIABILITY  Insurance 


With  over  twenty-five  years  continuous  experience,  we  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 

properly  safeguard  your  clients  interests 

Sixteen  leading  Companies  represented  in  our  agency 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  IS  SOLICITED 


December  17,  1916. 
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NEW  MANAGERS  OF  SVEA  TO  BE  AGGRESSIVE 

J.  M.  Wennstrom  Due  From  Sweden  About  First  of  the  Year 
—Business  Reporting  to  New  York  Has  Increased 
50  per  cent,  in  Three  Years 


It  is  not  known  exactly  when  J.  M. 
Wennstrom,  the  international  under¬ 
writing  and  insurance  engineering  ex¬ 
pert,  will  return  to  America  to  take  up 
his  new  duties  as  joint  manager  of  the 
United  States  Branch  of  the  Svea.  It 


J.  M.  WENNSTROM 


will  probably  be  after  the  holidays. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  will  visit  the 
Pacific  Coast  Department,  probably 
spending  a  couple  of  months  there.  His 
Ccast  trip  will  be  as  a  home  office  rep¬ 
resentative,  however,  as  the  United 
States  Branch  has  jurisdiction  only  as 
far  west  as  Nebraska.  During  the  past 
five  years  Mr.  Wennstrom  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  this  country  and 
is  well  posted  on  conditions  here. 

Joint  Manager  Benjamin  R.  Mowry, 
who  will  represent  the  Svea  in  the  com- 
p;  ny  conferences  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  bureaus,  and  who  is  widely 
known  to  and  respected  by  agents,  said 
this  week  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
that  the  new  Svea  management  will  be 
aggressive.  It  is  already  well  planted 


and  has  unusually  excellent  re-insur¬ 
ance  facilities,  enabling  it  to  furnish 
extensive  accommodations  to  agents. 

The  agents,  by  the  way,  are  pleased 
by  the  new  appointments.  The  new 
joint  managers  are  unusually  capable 


BENJAMIN  R.  MOWRY 

insurance  men.  When  Mr.  Wennsiron, 
returns  from  the  Coast  Mr.  Mowry  will 
pay  a  visit  to  the  field,  visiting  many 
of  the  leading  agencies  of  the  Compa- 
nay.  He  has  been  tied  to  his  desk  for 
months  and  has  not  had  a  vacation 
this  year. 

Despite  the  war  the  Svea  has  held  its 
own  this  year.  The  Company  has  been 
constantly  growing  in  American  popu¬ 
larity  of  late,  the  business  under  the 
direction  of  New  York  having  made  a 
gain  in  net  premium  volume  of  50  per 
cent,  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
management  regards  the  1915  loss  as 
satisfactory.  Everything  indicates  that 
beginning  with  1916  the  Svea  will  be 
e\en  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  field 
than  formerly. 


C.  M.  HENRY,  PRESIDENT 

C.  M.  Henry,  who  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  oi 
Newark  on  Tuesday,  is  the  son  of  the 
former  president  of  the  Newark  Fire, 
and  was  himself  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  one  time.  As  a  local  agent  he 
represents  the  Hanover  Fire  and  the 
automobile  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  of  Newark. 

William  S.  Rosenstrauch  and  J.  J. 
Crawley  were  elected  vice-presidents. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
Robert  C.  King,  Charles  T.  Ziegler, 
William  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  and  Lockwood  M. 
Seely. 


NEW  AUTO  DEPARTMENT 

Phoenix  of  Hartford  and  the  Equita¬ 
ble  have  opened  an  automobile  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  City  Insurance  Co.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  announces  the  appointment  as 
Special  Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Edwin 
C.  Wolff,  who  has  been  in  the  field  as 
special  agent  for  many  years).  Mr. 
Wolff  is  at  present  the  Special  Agent 
for  the  North  Branch  Fire  of  Sunbury, 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity,  in 
conjunction  with  his  new  appointment. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Statement  January  i,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 

Capital  Stock  All  Cash  . .LI*B.IL.ITIES  J  r  000  000  0. 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities;  Re- Insurance  Reserve, 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . i. !!!.’” . 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  . 


H. 

G. 

F. 


A. 

H. 

D. 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . 

Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 

Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy. 

Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . 


.  . JiM4MaS.44 

F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 
W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 
C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

$5,501,249.48 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


TO  SEGREGATE  WAR  PREMIUMS 


ACTION  OF  NEW  JERSEY  DEP’T. 


Reported  That  Munition  Plant  Premi¬ 
ums  Will  Foot  a  Million 
This  Year 


Companies  were  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  this  week  to  receive  from  the 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance 
of  New  Jersey,  the  request  that  in  their 
annual  returns  the  amount  of  premi¬ 
ums  and  liability  for  war  business  be 
segregated.  Such  request  is  decidedly 
unusual,  and  New  Jersey  is  the  only 
State  making  it.  It  is  understood  that 
the  premiums  on  plants,  known  as  war 
risks  in  New  Jersey  will  foot  up  to 
about  $1,000,000  this  year.  As  is  well 
known  New  Jersey  has  been  a  center 
for  these  plants.  The  rates  run  up  as 
far  as  5  or  6  per  cent.,  the  latter  for  a 
P’cric  acid  plant. 

In  asking  the  average  rate  of  New 
Jersey  it  would  be  unfair  for  students 
of  the  business  or  for  public  men  to 
compare  the  average  rate  of  this  year 
with  the  average  rate  of  last  year  in 
view  of  the  high  rates  for  the  war 
business;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
idea  back  of  the  insurance  commission¬ 
er’s  mind  in  asking  for  this  war  pre¬ 
mium  segregation  is  merely  a  question 
of  economics.  Knowing  the  premiums 
on  war  risks,  it  will  be  easy  to  learn 
whether  the  normal  average  rate  in 
New  Jersey,  88  per  cent,  last  year,  is 
going  up  or  going  down. 


BOYDEN  SHOE  LOSS 


Estimated  at  $100,000 — $120,000  Insur¬ 
ance  on  Machinery  and  Stock; 
Started  in  Cement  Shed 


The  year  could  not  come  to  an  end 
in  Newark  without  a  large  loss,  and  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Boyden 
Shoe  Factory  burned.  The  estimated 
less  was  $100,000.  Insurance  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stock  was  as  follows: 
Home,  $50,000;  Springfield,  $7,500; 
Penn,  $10,000;  Queen,  $5,000;  Norw. 
Un.  $7,500;  Palatine,  $7,500;  G.  &  R„ 
$7,500;  Conn.,  $10,000;  Citizens,  $7,500; 
Fire  Ass’n.,  $7,500. 

On  building  the  L.  &  L.  &  G.,  Ameri¬ 
can  of  Newark,  and  German-American 
had  $5,100.  The  fire  started  in  a  ce¬ 
ment  shed.  An  interesting  point  about 
the  insurance  is  that  a  number  of  poli¬ 
cies  which  expired  were  not  renewed. 


G.  W.  SMITH,  JR.,  WITH  BYRNE 

Has  Had  Many  Years’  Experience  in 
Liability  Business — B.  J.  Daly 
Promoted  in  Newark 

George  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  the  Casualty  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Joseph  M.  Byrne  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  the  business.  He  started  with  the 
F.  &  C.  many  years  ago,  and  went  with 
the  Travelers  as  an  underwriter  in  the 
home  office.  Later,  he  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  liability  department 
of  the  Ocean;  next,  manager  of  the  lia¬ 
bility  department  of  the  Empire  State. 
He  comes  to  Newark  from  Rochester, 
New  York,  where  he  was  underwriter 
for  the  Aetna.  It  is  unusual  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  agency  to  get  a  man  of  such  exten¬ 
sive  experience  as  that  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  Byrne  office  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated. 

Bernard  J.  Daly  of  the  Byrne  office 
has  been  appointed  office  manager  of 
the  casualty  department. 


SIXTY  YEARS  OLD 


Firemen’s  of  Newark  Was  Started  in 
Office  of  An  Insurance  Agent 
in  1855 


The  Firemen’s  of  Newark  is  sixty 
years  old.  In  the  six  decades  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  it  has  built  up  assets  of  $7,- 
O'CO.OOO  and  has  paid  fire  losses  of 
$16,000,000.  It  was  started  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  agency  office  of 
King  &  Bond  at  791  Broad  street. 
Later,  its  offices  were  in  the  basement 
of  the  Newark  Savings  Bank  Building; 
later  in  the  Frelinghuysen  Building; 
and  from  there  the  Company  moved  to 
the  present  home  office  building,  a 
sixteen  story  structure  at  Broad  and 
Market  street.  It  is  said  more  people 
pass  the  Firemen’s  Building  every  day 
than  any  other  building  in  the  State. 

Daniel  H.  Dunham,  president  of  the 
Firemen’s,  has  been  with  the  Company 
forty-eight  years.  He  began  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  in  1895  reached  the  presi¬ 
dency.  John  Kay  and  Neal  Bassett  are 
vice-presidents.  Mr.  Kay  has  been 
with  the  Company  twenty-seven  years; 
Mr.  Bassett  since  1901.  A.  H.  Hassin- 
ger,  secretary,  joined  the  Firemen’s 
thirty-three  years  ago. 


NEWARK  APPOINTMENT 

Sylvester  Williams,  a  well-known 
Newark  fire  insurance  man,  has  been 
appointed  Northern  New  Jersey  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Philadelphia  Life. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

Authorized  Capital  $500,000 

/prjjjrSjv  Cleveland  National  htm«n  □. mvis,  pr.sid..t 

vSSlSM  F'RE  Insurance  Company  7.T«£T 

liJrliiiu  UiUUlUl 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  Managing  Underwriter 

dltiHurattrr  (Ed. 

A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

A  Company  to  be  built  gradually  and  along  the  indicated 

lines  of  permanence 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 

AGENCY  CONNECTIONS  SOLICITED 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  17,  1915. 


uut.  S’  AUTHORITY 

ADDRESS  OF  FREDERICK  T.  CASE 


Talk  to  Insurance  Society  Covers  Two 

Clauses  of  New  York  Standard 
Fire  Policy 

Frederick  T.  Case,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  spoke  to  the  Insurance  Society  of 
New  York  on  Tuesday  on  “The  Agent — 
Powers  of  Agents  and  Officers  of  The 
Company.”  The  address  of  Mr.  Case  is 
given  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  ordinary  law  of  agency  being 
as  it  is  and  the  companies  having 
always  to  act  through  agents  of  greater 
or  less  power  and  intelligence,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  companies  are 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  at  the 
mercy  of  their  local  agents,  adjusters 
and  other  representatives.  The  local 
agent  may  say  to  the  assured  your 
chattel  mortgages,  or  your  barrels  of 
gasoline  will  not  make  any  difference 
with  your  insurance.  The  adjuster  can 
readily  say  never  mind  about  a  proof  of 
loss,  I  see  what  you  have  and  I  will  tell 
the  company’s  loss  department  all 
about  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  innumerable 
difficulties  in  which  the  agents  may  in¬ 
volve  the  companies  that  the  framers 
of  the  New  York  Standard  Policy  in¬ 
serted  the  two  clauses  as  to  agency. 
They  were  not  new  ideas  but  were 
found  in  similar  if  not  in  identical  form 
in  other  policies  that  were  then  in 
use  by  some  of  the  companies. 

Written  Authorization 

“The  first  of  these  clauses  was  that 
‘in  any  matter  relating  to  this  insurance 
no  person  unless  duly  authorized  in 
writing  shall  be  deemed  an  agent  of 
this  company.’  It  is  hard  for  us  to  see 
exactly  what  the  framers  of  the  policy 
had  in  mind  when  they  used  that 
clause.  They  must  have  known  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  there  are  constantly  a 
great  number  of  agents  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  who  have  no  written 
authority.  Recently,  I  had  occasion  to 
sue  an  agent  for  an  over  due  balance. 
To  prove  the  agency,  I  desired  to  show 
written  authorization,  and  I  then  found 
that  by  peculiar  chance  no  written 
commission  had  ever  been  issued  to 
him.  He  had  been  acting  as  an  agent 
for  the  company,  and  had  done  a  large 
volume  of  business  for  them  for  some¬ 
thing  like  eight  years  or  more.  Mani¬ 
festly  he  had  been  the  company’s 
agent,  and  he  had  issued  and  signed 
thousands  of  policies  containing  this 
clause  that  no  one  should  be  deemed 
an  agent  of  the  company  unless  auth¬ 
orized  in  writing.  If  this  clause  were 
held  to  be  strictly  binding  as  between 
the  insured  and  the  company,  we  could 
deny  liability  under  every  policy 
written  by  that  agent,  simply  and  solely 
because  he  had  never  received  written 
authorization  from  the  company.  If 
that  clause  could  be  invoked  literally 
the  companies  might  do  well  to  ap¬ 
point  all  agent  orally  and  then  they 
could  recognize  his  authority  in  all 
honest  and  objectionable  losses,  and 
deny  his  authority  in  the  fraudulent 
cases. 

“This  clause  and  similar  clauses 
have  come  before  the  courts  on 
numerous  occasions  and  it  has  been 
held  always  that  a  man  is  or  is  not  an 
agent  without  regard  to  any  clauses  or 
provisions  stated  in  the  contract. 
Thus,  if  you  had  a  Mr.  Smith  as  your 
local  agent  in  Syracuse  for  the  past  ten 
years,  you  cannot  unmake  or  disaffirm 
such  agency  merely  by  a  clause  in  the 
policies  he  writes  as  your  agent.  It  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  Smith  is  your  agent,  it 
does  not  become  untrue  merely  by  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  to  the  contrary  in 
the  policies.  This  same  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  high  authority  where  he 
says  in  effect  that  these  provisions  in 
the  policies  are  not  necessarily  illegal 
and  are  held  to  be  binding  if  not  untrue. 

Object  of  Clause 

“This  provision  was  put  into  the 
policy  primarily  to  save  the  companies 
from  liability  for  acts  and  statements 
of  brokers.  Many  of  us  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  learn  why  so  many  property 


owners  regard  the  brokers  as  the  agent 
for  the  company.  First  of  all,  he  is 
paid  by  the  company.  The  rate  of 
premium  is  fixed  by  the  companies  and 
the  assured  pays  only  that  premium 
without  giving  any  compensation  to  the 
broker  for  his  work.  The  assured  very 
likely  does  not  know  whether  the 
broker  is  a  salaried  man,  or  on  com¬ 
mission,  or  on  both  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  But  he  does  know  that  the 
broker  looks  solely  to  the  company  for 
his  pay. 

“Then  too,  the  broker  delivers  the 
policy  and  collects  the  premium.  He 
comes  into  the  assured’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  having  obtained  the  line  he 
says  to  the  assured,  ‘consider  yourself 
insured  from  thi3  moment, — I  will  bring 
the  policy  as  soon  as  I  can  have  it 
written  up.’  A  few  days  later  he 
brings  around  the  policy  and  collects 
the  premium.  If  the  broker  had  been  a 
salaried  solicitor  of  insurance,  his 
actions  and  his  statements  would  have 
been  no  different.  Moreover,  the  com¬ 
pany  usually  has  a  running  account 
with  the  broker,  giving  him  sixty  or 
ninety  days  credit  for  payment  of 
premiums,  charging  his  account  with 
return  premiums.  They  have  a  regular 
course  of  business  whereby  the  policy 
is  handed  to  the  broker  for  delivery  to 
the  assured,  and  the  broker  is  expected 
to  collect  the  premium  and  then  within 
sixty  or  ninety  days  he  remits  to  the 
company,  less  commissions  and  subject 
to  other  proper  credits  and  allowances 
that  may  have  accrued. 

Broker  is  Agent  of  Company 

“When  these  facts  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  courts  they  have 
held  that  under  such  a  course  of  dealing, 
the  broker  is  the  agent  of  the  company 
at  least  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  policy  and  collecting  the  premium— 
and  ithis  has  been  held  in  spite  of  the 
policy  provision  that  no  one  is  to  be 
deemed  an  agent  of  the  company  un¬ 
less  duly  authorized  in  writing. 

“The  grounds  of  decision  in  these 
cases  is  usually  the  simple  qne  that  you 
cannot  alter  an  established  fact  merely 
by  a  clause  in  the  policy.  But  at  leas 
one  decision  falls  back  upon  that  fre¬ 
quent  refuge  of  the  weakminded — 
waiver.  Where  a  court  cannot  think  of 
any  other  ground  of  holding  In  favor  of 
an  assured  and  against  the  company 
they  say  that  the  company  has  in  some 
way  waived  its  defense.  Most  any  act 
or  omission  to  act  can  be  a  waiver. 

Authority  to  Waiver  Provisions 

“Thi3  doctrine  of  waiver  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  developed  without  much 
limit  as  was  doubtless  pointed  out  in 
the  recent  address  before  you  on  that 
subject.  The  difficulty  must  have  been 
well  known  to  the  framers  of  the  policy 
and  they  tried  to  clear  up  the  difficulty 
by  providing  that  all  waivers  must  be 
in  writing  endorsed  on  the  policy.  But 
unfortunately  the  courts  have  held  that 
this  provision,  like  all  others  can  be 
waived  orally  or  merely  by  actions 
without  spoken  words.  In  fact  it  may 
be  stated  broadly  that  an  insurance 
company  or  an  individual  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  cannot  by  any  conveivable  form  of 
condition  or  proviso  give  up  or  yield 
the  right  to  waive  any  condition  of  the 
contract.  And  this  must  be  true.  It 
would  be  intolerable  if  the  law  were 
to  say  that  a  contract  once  made  could 
not  be  voluntarily  modified  by  consent 
of  both  parties. 

“If  a  company  can  waive  a  gasoline 
forfeiture,  it  can  equally  waive  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  changes  in  the  contract 
must  be  made  in  writing  and  endorsed 
on  the  policy.  There  are  a  great 
quantity  of  court  decisions  on  this 
point,  and  they  are  found  in  nearly 
eyerv  state  in  the  Union.  They  all  seem 
to  be  agreed  on  the  point  of  law  that 
the  company  through  its  duly  auth¬ 
orized  agents  may  waive  this  clause 
just  as  easily  and  surely  as  they  can 
waive  other  clauses  of  the  policy.  Mr. 
George  Richards  in  his  well  known  work 
on  insurance,  takes  up  many  pages  in 
what  might  well  be  treated  as  k  brief 
for  the  insurance  companies  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  strict  construction  of  this 


clause  of  the  policy.  He  urges  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  the  companies 
to  provide  the  manner  of  making  wai¬ 
vers,  namely,  by  written  endorsements 
on  the  policies,  and  he  feels  that  the 
courts  should  give  strict  effect  to  such 
a  clause.  In  one  decision  cited  by  Mr. 
Rihards  it  is  stated  that  the  decisions 
are  in  hopeless  conflict,  some  deciding 
that  waivers  must  be  in  writing  and 
others  deciding  exactly  the  other  way. 
And  then  again  that  some  decisions 
make  a  distinction  between  those  cases 
where  the  forfeiture  occurred  before 
the  issuance  of  the  policy  and  those  In 
which  it  occurred  afterwards.” 


CONFER  WITH  HENRY  EVANS 


New  York  and  Eastern  Specials  of 
Continental,  Fidelity-Phenix  and 
American  Eagle  Companies 


The  New  York  special  agents  of  the 
Continental,  Fidelity-Phenix  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Eagle  had  their  annual  conference 
with  President  Evans  a  few  days  ago. 
Those  present  were  Messrs.  Maxson, 
Jordan,  Halsey,  of  the  Continental; 
Van  Alstyne,  Ingals,  Hodges,  of 
the  Fidelity-Phenix;  Williamson  and 
Hughes,  of  the  American  Eagle.  Sec¬ 
retary  Swinnerton  and  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Kennedy  also  attended. 

The  New  England  field  men  had  their 
conference  on  December  10.  Those 
present  were  Messrs.  McClure,  Davis, 
Sly,  Buck  and  Pierce,  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal;  Cosgrove,  Derby  and  Howard,  of 
the  Fidelity-Phenix;  Dooley,  of  the 
American  Eagle;  Secretary  Swinner¬ 
ton  and  Assistant  Secretary  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Derby  is  a  graduate  of  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  He  was  engaged  in 
railroad  work  for  several  years.  Three 
years  ago  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Fidelity-Phenix,  and  has  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  work  in  the  office.  He 
has  also  been  a  representative  of  the 
Company  in  Pennsylvania. 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 
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Fire  Insurance  Co. 
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1,408.681. 54 


1.510. 004.23 
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1,700.761 . 60 


1,703,433.67 


1,725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS $3. 200,713.78 


FIND  COLLI NSON’S  CAR 


Traveled  Nearly  Several  Hundred 
Miles  Before  Found — An  Inter¬ 
esting  Loss  Point 

The  excitement  over  the  theft  of  the 
1916  Buick  of  Dan  Collinson,  of  the 
North  British  &  Mercantile,  somewhat 
subsided  when  the  car  was  found  in  a 
badly  shattered  condition,  having  been 
run  several  hundred  miles  by  the 
thieves  in  several  days.  There  is  still, 
however,  the  interesting  question  of 
the  adjustment.  Judge  Frank  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  the  Hartford  (the  Company  that 
carried  this  line),  is  in  a  quandary 
whether  to  adjust  the  loss  himself  or 
refer  it  to  the  burglary  department. 

“It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  pick¬ 
pocket  loss,”  he  said  to  Charles  Dodd, 
of  the  Good  Practice  Club,  who  is  to 
act  as  referee.  “Evidently,  when  Dan 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  Essex 
Building  talking  to  some  friends,  one 
of  those  New  York  cross-town  thieves 
came  along  and  slipped  the  car  into  his 
hip  pocket.” 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585.075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 


security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 


HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St 

NEW  YORK 


"  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America" 


CASH  'CAPITAL"  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


of  the  United  States 

ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity) 

Mortgage  Loans 
Bonds  (Market  Value).... 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office 

Agents’  Balances  . 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and 


Accrued  .  27,215.03 

All  other  Assets .  4,692.31 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 
New  York  City  Agent 
WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 
New  York  City 


Outstanding  Fire  Losses . $  39,278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate  18,646.29 

All  other  Liabilities.. .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Faid  $877,275.00 
Capital  Stock  Partially 

Paid  .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


Surplus  to  Policyholders, . $<,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 


JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Statement  of  Condition  Dec.  31,  1914 


Washington,  D.  C. 


LIABILITIES 


254,500.00 

235,600.00 

972,966.29 

38,387-53 

81,266.65 


December  17,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


HOW  SHALL  THE  BROKER  BE  REGULATED? 

An  Agent’s  View  of  Resident  Agency  Law  Requirements 
(Written  for  The  Eastern  Underwriter  by  ED.  M.  SEMANS,  Oklahoma  City.Okla.) 


The  subject  of  resident  agent  laws 
is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  it  is  well  that  President 
Slone,  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue 
in  his  able  and  eloquent  address  to  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  Convention  in  Indianapolis, 
which  I  attended.  It  needs  thorough 
and  critical  discussion  for  it  is  a  much 
vexed  problem  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  to-day.  If  it  stood  by  itsglf  the 
solution  would  not  be  so  difficult,  but 
it  is  so  interwoven  with  many  other 
important  features  of  the  business  that 
it  becomes  a  complex  problem. 

The  views  of  President  Stone,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  connection  with  the  model 
resident  agent  law  advocated  by  him, 
indicate  he  has  given  the  matter  seri¬ 
ous  thought.  What  he  says  should  have 
great  weight,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  aggressive  casualty  and  surety 
companies.  Nobody  doubts  he  has  the 
good  of  the  business  at  heart  and  wants 
the  question  settled  right  and  I  regret 
I  find  myself  parting  company  with 
him  on  some  phases  of  the  question. 

Elevating  Standard  of  Business 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
many  States  during  the  past  few  years 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  and  the  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  and  anti-rebate  laws  have  con¬ 
tributed  a  large  part  in  the  uplift.  It 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  these 
laws  will  soon  become  a  part  of  the 
sratutes  of  all  the  States.  If  they  are 
sound,  they  should  be  supported  by 
such  additional  measures  as  will  make 
them  effective,  and  in  this  connection 
I  deem  a  strong  resident  agent  law 
absolutely  indispensable.  It  being  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  anti-discrimination  and 
anti-rebate  laws  are  right,  it  naturally 
follows  every  legitimate  effort  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  them  and  any  prac¬ 
tice  or  custom  which  permits  their  eva¬ 
sion  should  be  prohibited.  To  enforce 
these  laws  it  is  necessary  to  control 
the  writing  of  the  policies  and  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  the  premium,  in¬ 
cluding  the  full  commission,  to  the  end 
of  seeing  that  discrimination  and  re¬ 
bating  are  prohibited.  President  Stone 
claims  it  should  be  permissable  for  the 
local  agent  to  divide  his  commission 
with  a  non-resident  and  offers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  contention  much  good  argu¬ 
ment,  which  however,  is  insufficient  in 
its  most  essential  features.  Such  per¬ 
mission  merely  gives  the  non-resident 
the  right  to  divide  his  commission  with 
the  assured,  thereby  defeating  the  real 
purpose  of  the  law.  Under  such  a  con¬ 
dition  the  resident  agent,  prohibited 
directly  by  his  State  law  from  doing 
a  certain  thing  will  be  permitted  indi¬ 
rectly  to  do  it  through  the  non-resident 
not  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

If  this  is  to  prevail  then  the  resident 
agent  is  not  on  equal  terms  in  solicit¬ 
ing  insurance  with  the  non-resident, 
and  such  a  law  would  certainly  be  an 
economic  fallacy.  It  also  would  fol¬ 
low  that  the  resident  agpnt  could  not 
with  safety,  divide  his  commission  with 
a  non-resident  on  a  line  of  any  size,  for 
while  that  part  placed  with  him  would 
take  the  full  rate,  the  balance  might  be 
placed  in  non-admitted  companies  at  a 
cut  rate,  which  is  often  the  case,  and 
in  this  way  also  he  would  indirectly 
be  contributing  to  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

Freedom  of  Trade 

President  Stone  comments  very  free¬ 
ly  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  States  shown  other  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  restraint  applied  to  in¬ 
surance  matters  and  he  seems  to  think 
ti  e  rights  of  property  owners  are  trans¬ 
gressed  and  an  economic  law  trampled 


under  foot.  In  so  doing,  he  treats  in¬ 
surance  as  identical  with  an  ordinary 
merchandise  contract,  when  it  is,  in 
V* 1™  very  nature  of  things,  essentially 
different.  It  is  true  many  of  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  the  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  world  apply  to  insurance,  yet  it 
must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits  and 
as  a  business  peculiar  to  itself. 

Rights  of  Property  Owner 
Does  the  resident  agent  law  trans¬ 
gress  the  rights  of  the  property  own¬ 
er?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  like  any 
other  law  which  means  merely  a  sur- 
iendering  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing 
in  return  for  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  organized  government.  The  real 
question  is  whether  it  is  a  needful  law 
and  not  whether  it  is  one  that  takes 
away  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  A  law 
is  merely  a  mandate  to  do  or  not  to 
da  a  particular  thing  and  a  right  ceases 
when  the  law  otherwise  decrees.  This 
is  the  case  with  all  laws  pertaining  to 
business  or  otherwise,  and  talk  of  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  untrammeled  by  law  is 
futile  and  a  mere  delusion.  Needless 
and  false  economic  laws  are  an  un¬ 
necessary  burden  to  business,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  local  agents  make  a  great 
mistake  when  they  endeavor  to  secure 
a  remedy  for  all  their  ills  through  leg¬ 
islative  enactment.  However,  there  is 
a.  constant  demand  for  changed  condi¬ 
tions  in  business  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  and  if  it  is  not 
done  from  the  forces  within  it  will  in¬ 
evitably  come  from  those  without 
which  invariably  work  through  the 
legislative  channels. 

Right  of  Non-Resident  Broker 

The  right  of  the  non-resident  broker 
to  remuneration  for  his  services  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  but  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  the  company  should  pay 
him  for  representing  the  other  fellow? 
Insurance  custom  says  so,  but  does 
that  make  it  right?  In  fact,  is  there 
any  other  class  of  business  where  the 
employe  is  paid  by  any  person  other 
than  the  employer?  Custom  breeds 
many  wrongs  in  our  social  and  business 
world,  but  finally  it  always  bends  to 
the  need  of  the  hour,  and  likewise  in 
the  insurance  world  the  broker-wrong 
must  ultimately  give  way  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  immutable  economic 
law,  which  stands  for  pay  from  him 
whom  you  serve. 

The  large  city  broker  is  the  greatest 
demoralizing  factor  in  the  business  to¬ 
day,  for  published  rates  and  standard 
forms  receive  no  recognition  at  his 
hands  if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
ignore  them  to  secure  the  business. 
Unfortunately  in  certain  cases  he  dic¬ 
tates  the  conditions  under  which  the 
business  shall  be  written,  when,  if  un¬ 
der  like  conditions,  it  were  submitted 
to  the  company  by  the  local  agent  it 
would  be  unceremoniously  rejected. 
The  indulgence  in  such  practice  is 
what  in  part  causes  the  demand  for  a 
rigid  resident  agent  law.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  not  right,  and  it  could  partly 
be  remedied  by  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  to  forego  large 
temporary  premium  offerings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future  permanent  good. 

No  loyal  local  agent  who  supports  the 
resident  agent  law,  wants  to  embarrass 
his  company  or  inject  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  troublesome  elements  which  re¬ 
sult  in  chaos  instead  of  harmony  of 
action,  and  his  support  is  merely  given 
to  find  the  way  leading  toward  better 
tnings. 

Practicability  of  Laws 

Many  laws  are  passed  whch  are  not 
immediately  practical,  but  that  does 
not  mean  they  are  not  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  realize  the  law,  when  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  provision  prohibiting  the  divi- 
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sion  of  commission  with  a  non-resi¬ 
dent,  is  not  wholly  immediately  practi¬ 
cal,  but  it  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
time  will  prove  it.  As  previously 
stated,  conceding  the  soundness  of 
the  anti-discrimination  and  anti-rebate 
laws,  the  resident  agent  law  is  based 
upon  an  economic  truth,  for  without  it 
discriminating  and  rebating  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  discussion  of  the  resident  agent 
law  would  not  be  sufficiently  complete 
without  considering  it  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  greatest  questions  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  people  to-day — 
that  is  how  to  reduce  the  appalling  fire 
waste  which  is  devastating  our  coun¬ 
try  every  year.  Excessive  fire  waste 
is  an  evidence  of  false  economy,  hence 
it  behooves  us  to  seek  a  solution  of 
the  problem  along  lines  of  economical 
expediency.  Insurance  companies  have 
their  important  part  to  perform  in  this 
momentous  work,  and  their  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  is  in  the  application 
of  the  schedule  system  of  rating,  which 
provides  for  charges  in  the  rate  for 
defects  in  risks  and  credits  for  their 
removal,  thereby  making  it  a  direct  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  assured  to  improve 
his  property  by  eliminating  the  fire 
hazards.  If  the  companies  would  ap¬ 
ply  the  schedule  rates  strictly  and  not 
take  the  business  at  a  cut  rate  as  is 
dene  in  so  many  instances,  the  assured 
would  be  compelled  to  improve  his 
risk  to  secure  a  reduction  in  rate.  No 
risk  should  ever  be  written  except  at 
the  published  rate,  and  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  accomplishing  this  result  is  to 
have  an  anti-discrimination  and  anti¬ 
rebate  law,  supported  by  a  strong  resi¬ 
dent  agent  law,  surrounded  with  the 
proper  safeguards.  The  non-resident 
broker  is  the  enemy  of  this  method  of 
reducing  the  fire  waste,  for  he  cuts 
the  rate  and  ignores  all  fundamental 
underwriting  principles  to  secure  the 
business.  For  this  reason  the  placing 
of  business  with  him  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  in  every  legitimate  manner. 


Taking  the  larger  view,  the  need  for  a 
reduction  in  the  great  fire  waste  calls 
for  the  prohibiting  of  a  division  of 
commission  with  the  non-resident 
broker. 

Puts  Stability  Into  Business 

The  resident  agent  law  is  needed  to 
put  stability  and  character  into  the 
insurance  business.  If  a  resident  agent 
has  certain  well  defined  rights  which 
are  observed  by  the  company,  and  he 
is  placed  on  equal  terms  with  all  com¬ 
petitors  in  soliciting  business,  he  natu¬ 
rally  will  respect  the  calling  in  which 
he  is  engaged  and  give  it  his  best  en¬ 
deavor,  which  will  result  ultimately 
m  raising  it  to  the  high  plane  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  it  rightly  belongs. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  uniform 
laws  in  all  of  the  States  with  non¬ 
residents  subject  to  their  penalties,  or 
if  Federal  supervision  providing  penal¬ 
ties  for  discrimination  prevailed,  the 
objections  to  the  model  resident  agent 
law  proposed  by  President  Stone  would 
undoubtedly  give  way  to  its  benefits. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impartially 
cover  the  essential  factors  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  agent  law  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  local  agent  who  desires  to  contrib¬ 
ute  his  part  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
the  insurance  business  and  bring  the 
company  and  local  agent  into  com¬ 
plete  and  harmonious  accord.  There 
is  a  common  ground  on  which  the  com¬ 
pany  and  local  agent  can  stand,  and  it 
can  be  found  if  we  seek  the  light  and 
keep  as  our  goal  of  attainment,  not 
immediate  self  interest,  but  the  future 
permanent  good. 


NOT  TO  WRITE  HAIL  RISKS 

The  Standard  Fire  of  Connecticut 
will  write  no  hail  risks  on  growing 
ciops,  at  least  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  President  M.  Lewin  Hewes  said  a 
few  days  ago:  “We  do  not  anticipate 
writing  hail  risks  during  the  coming 
season.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  Any¬ 
thing  more  than  that  at  the  present 
time  would  be  guesswork.” 
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OFFICERS  ARE  WELL-KNOWN  MEN 


President  Bleakly,  of  Iowa  National, 
Once  Insurance  Commissioner — 
Frank  L.  Miner  Accident  Pres. 


(Special  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter.) 

Des  Moines,  la,  Dec.  13.— Iowa  has 
a  new  strong  insurance  company  in  the 
Iowa  National  Fire,  of  which  John  L. 
Bleakly  is  president;  Frank  L.  Miner, 
vice-president;  and  Frank  P.  Flynn, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Bleakly 
is  well-known  throughout  the  state,  hav¬ 
ing  been  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Iowa,  in  which  office  he  made  a  splendid 
record.  Mr.  Miner  has  a  national  ac¬ 
quaintance,  having  for  years  been  with 
the  Insurance  Post  of  Chicago;  and  at 
a  later  date  in  the  accident  and  health 
business.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Bankers  Accident  of 
Des  Moines,  and  is  an  active  figure  in 
the  Accident  and  Health  Underwriters 
Conference. 

The  incorporators  are  nearly  all 
bankers.  When  the  organization  is 
completed  the  business  policy  will  be 
most  conservative.  The  development 
of  Iowa  will  have  first  consideration. 
Messrs.  Bleakly,  Miner  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  are  determined  to  give  Iowa  a 
fire  insurance  company  that  will  be 
prominent  and  successful. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  follow  in 
part: 

The  Incorporators 

We,  whose  names  are  hereto  ap¬ 
pended,  to-wit:  J.  L.  Bleakly,  Ida 

Grove;  F.  P.  Flynn,  Des  Moines; 
F.  L.  Miner,  Des  Moines;  S.  A. 
Court,  Des  Moines;  Parley  Shel¬ 
don,  Ames;  C.  E.  Beman,  Oskaloosa; 
H.  P.  Rosser,  Troy;  J.  F.  Wall,  Mt.  Ayr; 
L.  A.  Brewer,  Cedar  Rapids;  W.  C. 
Saul,  Carroll;  H.  C.  Adams,  Algona; 
Chas.  Schmidt,  Avoca;  H.  M.  Havner, 
Marengo;  Julius  Rohwer,  Ida  Grove;  J. 
P.  O’Malley,  Perry;  Otto  Herman, 
Boone;  H.  E.  Wagner,  Ankeny;  John 
Shambaugh,  Booneville;  Dr.  F.  F.  Car¬ 
penter,  Pella;  Robert  Gracey,  Cherokee; 
O.  M.  Oleson,  Ft.  Dodge;  Mack  J. 
Groves,  Esterville;  C.  J.  Wohlenberg, 
Holstein;  L.  A.  McMurray,  Webster 
City;  J.  E.  Cook,  Independence;  E.  H. 
Hoyt,  Manchester;  W.  L.  Hinds,  Des 
Moines;  G.  A.  Grossman,  Waverly; 
Geo.  F.  Grier,  Iowa  City;  Samuel  Mc- 
Klveen,  Chariton;  J.  P.  Steele,  Winter- 
set;  Sherman  W.  DeWolf,  Reinbeck;  J. 
A.  McKlveen,  Chariton;  W.  S.  Utter- 
back,  Delta;  Carl  Johnson,  Oskaloosa; 
C.  L.  Voss,  Denison;  Dr.  Chas  F.  Smith, 
Des  Moines;  E.  R.  Moore,  Cedar 
Rapids;  John  Fletcher,  Des  Moines;  J. 
V.  Arney,  Leon;  W.  B.  Whiting,  Whit¬ 
ing;  N.  W.  Beebee,  Hampton;  F.  M. 
Hopkins,  Guthrie  Center;  0.  M.  Cavin, 
Columbus  Junction;  J.  L.  Williams, 
Marshalltown;  J.  W.  Mullane,  Valley 
Junction;  Carl  Kuehnle,  Denison; 
Almor  Stern,  Logan;  Geo.  L.  Schoon¬ 
over,  Anamosa;  hereby  associate  our¬ 
selves  into  a  body  corporate  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  I,  Title  IX,  and 
Chapter  IV,  Title  IX  of  the  Code  of 
Iowa  and  acts  amendatory  thereof;  as¬ 
suming  all  the  powers,  rights  and 
privileges  granted  bodies  corporate 
under  said  Chapter  and  Title,  and  do 
adopt  the  following  Articles  of  Incor¬ 
poration,  to-wit: 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  the  IOWA  NATIONAL  FIRE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANY. 

Article  II.  Its  principal  place  of  business 
shall  be  at  Des  Moines,  in  the  County  of 
Polk,  and  State  of  Iowa. 

Article  III.  The  corpiration  shall  have  the 
right  to  buy,  hold,  sell  and  convey  personal 
property  and  such  real  estate,  as  may  he 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV  The  amount  of  capital  stock 
authorized  is'  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS,  divided  into  shares  of  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS  each.  No  stock  shall  be  is¬ 
sued  until  the  corporation  has  received  pay¬ 
ment  in  full  therefor  at  par  in  cash  or  prop¬ 
erty;  provided,  however,  that  when  stock  is 
to  be  issued  for  anything  other  than  money,  it 
must  be  subject  to  the  aporoval  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  Iowa,  as  provided  in  Section 
1641 -b  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1007,  and 
any  amendments  thereto.  The  capital  stock  au¬ 
thorized  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  a 
majority  in  interest  of  all  the  stockholders,  by 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  these 


articles.  When  the  outstanding  capital  is  in¬ 
creased  the  additional  shares  shall  be  offered 
to  the  existing  stockholders  proportionately 
to  their  holdings  at  not  less  than  par. 

Article  V.  The  corporate  period  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  shall  begin  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
of  State  issues  a  certificate  of  incorporation, 
and  shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  ot 
twenty  years  from  said  date  unless  sooner 
dissolved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  or  by  un¬ 
animous  consent  as  provided  by  law  and 
may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  according 
to  law. 

Article  VI.  The  affairs  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  not  less  then 
seven  nor  more  than  twenty-one  directors, 
who  shall  elect  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  such  other  officers, 
including  an  executive  committee,  as  they 
may  see  fit,  or  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
by-laws  of  this  corporation. 

Article  VII.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tues¬ 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  but  the  first 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  January,  1917. 

Until  the  first  annual  meeting  the  following 
persons  shall  be  directors: 

Name.  Post  Office  Address 

John  L  Bleakley . Des  Moines 

Frank  P.  Flynn . Des  Moines 

John  Shambaugh  . . Booneville 

C.  Ed.  Beman . Oskaloosa 

Frank  L.  Miner . Des  Moines 

H.  C.  Adams . Algona 

S.  A  Court . Des  Moines 


BROKERS  ACTIVITIES 


All  Lloyds  Examined 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Insurance  Commission¬ 
ers  during  the  Astor  Convention,  there 
was  some  talk  of  the  other  States  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York  to  examine  Lloyds 
atd  inter-insurers.  At  one  time  trips 
to  New  York  by  insurance  commission¬ 
ers  for  examination  purposes  were  fre¬ 
quent.  More  recently  they  have  been 
very  scarce.  New  York  Department 
does  not  go  outside  to  make  examina¬ 
tions  except  upon  invitation. 

The  Department  has  just  completed 
the  last  of  about  twenty  examinations 
of  Lloyds  and  inter-insurers  yi  this 
States.  The  last  examinations  were 
made  about  five  years  ago  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Hotchkiss.  The  Lloyds  as  a 
rule  are  under  the  direction  of  strong 

brokerage  houses. 

* *  *  * 

Too  Much  Insurance 

Coe  &  Silvey,  New  York  brokers  with 
offices  at  100  William  Street,  have 
written  a  large  amount  of  explosion  in¬ 
surance  of  late.  A.  M.  Silvey,  of  that 
firm,  commenting  on  the  subject,  said 
to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  on  Wed¬ 
nesday: 

“Naturally,  we  do  not  care  to  say 
just  how  we  are  writing  this  explosion 
Insurance.  We  are  using  a  form  of 
coverage  that  is  acceptable  to  both  the 
assured  and  the  companies  and  are 
writing  some  of  the  business  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  In  handling  this  class  of  insur¬ 
ance,  we  have  discovered  that  many 
brokers  give  their  assureds  more 
coverage  against  property  damage  from 
explosion  than  is  essential  to  the  needs 
of  the  assureds.  A  big  line  recently 
came  to  our  attention  wherein  the 
broker  had  given  his  assured  coverage 
for  the  full  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  his  plants  whereas  most  companies 
require  a  maximum  coverage  of  but 
fifty  per  cent,  which  is  usually 

adequate  for  the  assured’s  protection. 

The  broker  could  have  saved  his  as¬ 
sured  a  large  sum  by  familiarizing  him¬ 
self  with  conditions.” 

*  *  * 

A  Million  Dollar  Policy 

In  view  of  the  number  of  large  single 
policies  being  written  nowadays,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Hartford 
has  a  $1,000,000  policy  on  the  Wor¬ 

cester  Gas  Company’s  plant,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  $50,000  on  the  Library 
Building  of  Clark  University,  and  $50,- 
000  on  main  building  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity.  These  risks  were  placed  by  R. 
H.  Bullock,  resident  manager  of  the 
Worcester  office  of  the  Hartford. 


Wrote  $60,000  In  First  Year 

Joeph  S.  Blum,  of  Joseph  H.  Blum  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  brokers  at  80  Maiden  Lane, 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 


Situation  Diagnosed  by  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Corporation,  Ltd. 


In  the  early  nineties  a  body  of  New 
York  employers  organized  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Employers’  Liability  Insurance 
Company.  They  had  one  good  idea; 
they  put  up  capital  stock.  But  this 
company  was  more  or  less  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  employers  where  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  were  made  up  entirely  of  those 
who  would  also  be  policyholders.  So 
the  company  inaugurated  a  mutual  fea¬ 
ture  in  which,  after  mere  interest  was 
paid  on  the  capital  stock,  policyholders 
were  to  receive  dividends  equal  to  the 
profits.  But  there  were  no  profits,  the 
end  came  soon,  and  this  reference  is 
made  particularly  to  show  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  company,  if  it  is  interested  as 
buyers  of  insurance,  can  overrule  and 
overburden  management  devoted  in 
their  behalf  to  selling  insurance. 

The  American  Employers’  Liability 
Insurance  Company  was  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  but  with  a  mutual  taint  in  the 
drawbacks  that  go  with  mutual  power 
as  exercised  in  mutual  insurance  to 
influence  the  original  assessment  or 
asking  price  of  the  insurance  commo¬ 
dity,  which  price,  for  success,  must 
be  inflexibly  controlled  by  those  who 
sell  it  and  not  even  influenced  by 
those  who  buy  it. 

The  outlook  which  encouraged  this 
company’s  start  was  that  all  stock¬ 
holders  being  employers  who  wanted 
liability  insurance,  there  would  be  a 
big  patronage,  the  company  would 
make  a  good,  sure  start,  etc.  But  here’s 
what  happened.  The  management, 
controlled  by  the  stockholders,  couldn’t 
hold  the  rates  up  to  a  fair  figure.  Each 
stockholder  thought  that  as  an  em¬ 
ployer  he  ought  to  get  a  low  rate  be¬ 
cause  he  was  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  which  he  had  invested  as  a 
stockholder.  With  this  community  ot 
stockholders — producers  of  insurance — 
who  as  employers  of  labor  were  also 
consumers  of  it,  there  was  an  irresist¬ 
ible  bear  movement  in  insurance 
rates— they  didn’t  charge  themselves 
enough;  which,  with  consequent  other 
troubles  when  dealing  with  the  public 
at  large,  resulted  very  disastrously 
very  quickly  and  put  the  company  out 
of  business. 

Some  of  these  stockholder-policy¬ 
holders  saved  on  their  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  for  one  year,  some  for  two  years. 
In  doing  this  they  took  what  might 
have  been  the  company’s  profit  and, 
beside,  what  proved  to  be  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  loss,  all  in  one  handful  at  the 
start.  But  all  of  them  lost  all  the 
money  (several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars)  with  which  they  had  bought  the 
insurance  stock  and  the  power  to  sell 
themselves  cheap  liability  insurance 
fer  awhile. 

Breaking  the  Weakened  Backbone 

One  of  the  last  straws  in  the  case 
of  this  company  was  the  payment  (in 
compromise)  of  $15,000  to  a  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Iron  Company  (policyholders) 
where  many  of  their  employes  were 
killed  and  injured  at  one  time;  though 
this  payment,  followed  by  the  failure 
of  the  insurance  company,  left  these 
policyholders  with  much  more  to  pay 
on  account  of  this  accident  and  with 


New  York  was  secretary  of  Arndt  & 
Brother,  of  New  York,  until  he  started 
in  business  for  himself  about  a  year 
ago.  In  the  first  year,  he  has  written 
over  $60,000  in  premiums. 

*  *  * 

Was  With  Bell  &  Sons 

David  W.  Brown,  insurance  manager 
of  the  Texas  Company,  oil  producers, 
received  his  insurance  education  in  the 
office  of  George  A.  Bell  &  Sons,  New 
York  Brokers. 


other  unsettled  matters  on  their  hands 
of  which  they  had  to  bear  the  cost. 

Pennsylvania.  A  Warning  in  the 
“Gone  Before” 

The  fate  of  the  American  Employers’ 
Liability  Insurance  Company  may  well 
be  borne  in  mind  at  this  time  by  the 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  present  active  through  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  motive  force  that  existed 
in  the  earlier  time  to  which  we  have 
referred  and  which  resulted  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  history  here  related.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  in  behalf  of  this  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Manufacturers  Association  is 
that  it  is  backing  a  company  which  is 
to  enable  employers  to  meet  the  insur¬ 
ance  requirements  of  the  new  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
at  the  lowest  possible  cosL  The  an¬ 
nouncement  is  also  made  that  “the  as 
sociation  wishes  to  distribute  shares 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
members.” 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  what  we  believe  is  to  be  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Casualty  Insurance  Company 
to  cover  “Compensation  and  other  lia¬ 
bility  risks.” 

This  company  is  to  have  a  capital 
stock,  but  as  it  has  all  the  earmarks 
oi  “mutual  interest”  we  commend  to 
them  the  care  that  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  free  from  undue  influence  of 
their  part  owners  (stockholders)  who 
are  also  employers  who  buy  the 
pioduct. 


HAIL  ADJUSTMENTS 

“The  adjusting  of  hail  losses  devel¬ 
oped  some  very  curious  phases  of  this 
business,  which  in  some  cases  were 
laughable,  but  at  the  same  time  were 
serious,”  says  Sam  F.  McGrew,  of  the 
Hartford.  “One  case  I  have  in  mind, 
was  where  the  adjuster  of  one  com¬ 
pany  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  storm, 
arriving  there  two  or  three  days  after 
the  loss  was  reported,  and  paid  dam¬ 
ages  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  wheat.  This 
same  insurance  company  had  a  loss  on 
beans,  just  over  a  wire  fence  from  the 
wheat  loss,  but  as  he  did  not  reach 
the  place  for  ten  days  or  two  week3 
after  the  first  man  had  settled,  the  crop 
had  recovered  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  assured  waived  his  claim.  Another 
case  in  point  was  where  an  adjuster 
went  to  a  certain  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  had  been  visited  by  a  heavy 
hail-storm,  and  settled  probably  a 
dozen  losses  to  the  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  policyholders,  but  found  one 
case  where  he  and  the  assured  were  so 
far  apart  that  an  appraisal  had  to  be 
made.” 
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STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.1915 

CAPITAL 

$2,000,000 

RESERVE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  LIABILITIES 

10,456,7  1  O 

NET  SURPLUS 

9,033,9  1  3 

ASSETS 

21,490,623 
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TOO  MANY  COMPANY  BUREAUS 

“IT’S  ABSURD,"  SAYS  HOLLAND 

General  Manager  of  Royal  Indemnity 
Discusses  American  and  Australia 
Insurance  Conditions 


Charles  H.  Holland,  general  manager 
of  the  Royal  Indemnity,  in  a  talk  on 
Australian  conditions  made  before  the 
Casualty  and  Surety  Club  of  New  York 
at  the  Railroad  Club  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  made  the  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  casualty  insurance  would  be 
much  better  off  in  this  country  if  there 
were  one  big  governing  body  to  handle 
all  casualty  questions  to  take  the  place 
of  the  innumerable  bureaus  and  organ¬ 
izations  of  various  kinds  that  now  con¬ 
trol  various  factors  of  the  business.  He 
said  that  if  this  were  done  the  absurd 
spectacle  would  not  be  seen  of  com¬ 
panies  resigning  from  one  set  of  or¬ 
ganizations  and  bureaus  in  order  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  practices  against  the  general 
good  of  the  business,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  as  members  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations  or  bureaus,  they  call  upon 
these  bodies  for  protection  against 
another  set  of  companies  who  are  fol¬ 
lowing  identical  practices. 

Tariff  at  Perfection 

The  inconsistency  and  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  bureaus  and  other  company  or¬ 
ganizations  was  one  of  the  first  things 
that  Mr.  Holland  noticed  when  he  came 
to  this  country  after  having  been  for 
three  years  in  Australia  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Royal  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany.  In  Australia  the  companies  have 
bi  ought  the  tariff  to  a  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Australia  has  six  states,  and 
each  state  has  two  associations — fire 
and  casualty.  The  fire  association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  casualty  matters. 
There  is  a  general  council  to  which 
these  two  associations  report  at  half 
yearly  meetings.  Rate  making  matters 
are  recommended  by  the  state  associa¬ 
tions  to  the  general  council,  which 
either  approves  or  disapproves.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  general  council  is  con¬ 
fined  to  company  managers. 

Over  there  rate  wars  are  unknown 
and  all  business  is  written  at  tariff. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  man¬ 
ual  of  Victoria,  which  gave  rates  for 
all  classes  of  casualty  insurance,  in¬ 
cluding  automobile  and  burglary,  in 
compact  form.  He  said  that  he  real¬ 
ized  that  the  business  in  this  country 
was  more  detailed  and  that  such  a 
compact  manual  covering  all  fields  of 
casualty  underwriting  could  not  be 
well  gathered  here  into  a  vest  pocket 
booklet,  but  he  felt  there  could  be  a 
great  improvement  over  conditions 
which  now  prevail. 

Agents  Deposit  Premiums  in  Banks 

Mr.  Holland’s  talk  was  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  He  said  that 
although  Australia  is  about  as  large 
as  the  United  States,  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  Australia  could  be  taken  to 
New  York  City,  and  if  the  New  York¬ 
ers  were  transferred  there  this  city 
would  be  less  crowded  than  it  is  to¬ 
day.  There  are  only  four  large  cities, 
and  none  of  them  has  more  than  600,- 
000  population,  and  the  people  settle 
a'ong  the  Coast.  In  the  interior  there 
art  neither  railroads  nor  large  settle¬ 
ments.  The  country  is  pastoral  and 
the  principal  business  is  frozen  meat 
and  wool.  Stock  stations  are  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  interior,  connect¬ 
ed  by  wide  roads,  and  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
usual  sight  to  see  50,000  or  60,000 
sheep  being  led  down  these  roads  to 
the  seacoast  cities. 


There  are  many  places  that  are  a 
week’s  ride  from  a  settlement. 

No  General  Agents 

There  are  no  general  agents  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  the  larger  cities  are  some 
branch  managers.  When  an  agent  col¬ 
lects  a  premium  he  deposits  it  in  a 
bank,  thus  opening  an  account  with 
the  bank  for  his  company,  and  he  sends 
to  the  company  a  deposit  slip.  About 
once  a  month  the  company  sends  him 
a  remittance  for  commissions.  Agents 
have  no  power  to  make  rates  or  to  dic¬ 
tate  commissions,  and  the  agency  regu¬ 
lations  form  an  iron  clad  document. 
Insurance  is  a  side  issue  with  the 
agents;  a  few  of  whom  are  real  estate 
men;  many  of  whom  are  merchants; 
some  blacksmiths  or  barkeepers,  and 
occasionally  a  clergyman  is  found. 
There  are  no  state  insurance  depart¬ 
ments. 

Elect  N.  R.  Moray  President 

The  Club  elected  N.  R.  Moray,  of  the 
Hartford,  as  president;  A.  Duncan 
Reid,  of  the  Globe,  first  vice-president; 
and  C.  S.  Miller,  United  States  Casu¬ 
alty,  second  vice-president.  T.  H. 
Darling,  Great  Eastern,  was  elected 
treasurer.  Mr.  Moray  said  that  if  he 
could  do  as  well  as  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Holmes  had  done,  he  would 
be  satisfied.  The  club  doubled  its 
membership  under  the  Holmes  regime. 


This  is  a  day  of  twelve  Cylinders. 

Don’t  run  along  with  a  four  cylinder 
company  if  you  want  to  get 
to  the  front 


Surety  CD  |  Casualty 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


MARCASCO  POLICY 


TALKS  TO  MINE  OPERATORS 

W.  S.  DIGGS  AT  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Erroneous  Statement  That  Employer 
Can  Obtain  Complete  Release  Only 
By  Fund  Insurance 


New  Contract  of  Maryland  Casualty — 
“Cover  All  Injuries,  Diseases  and 
Death  Benefits’’ 


The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has 
issued  a  new  disability  Dolicy  called 
“The  Marcasco,”  which  for  $36  a  year 
covers  all  injuries,  diseases  and  death 
benefits. 

The  combinations  in  part  follow: 


Class  Select 

Monthly 
Accident  and 
Illiness 
Indemnity 

Yearly 

Premiums 

Ages 

18  to  5d 

Accidental 
Death,  Lops 
of  Both  Limbs 
or  Eyes 

$  50.00 

$12.00 

$  500.00 

75.00 

18.00 

750.00 

80.00 

20.00 

800.00 

90.00 

22.00 

900.00 

100.00 

24.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

27.00 

2,000.00 

100.00 

30.00 

3,000.00 

100.00 

33.00 

4,000.00 

100.00 

36.00 

5,000.00 

50.00 

18.00 

2,500.00 

Extra  Preferred 

$  40.00 

$12.00 

$  500.00 

50.00 

16.00 

500.00 

60.00 

20.00 

600.00 

80.00 

24.00 

750.00 

100.00 

30.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

33.60 

2,000.00 

100.00 

37.20 

3,000.00 

100.00 

40.80 

4,000.00 

100.00 

44.40 

5,000.00 

50.00 

22.20 

Ordinary 

2,500.00 

$  40.00 

$14.00 

$  400.00 

40.00 

18.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

21.00 

1,000.00 

60.00 

24.00 

1,000.00 

60.00 

30.00 

2,000.00 

60.00 

36.00 

3,000.00 

80.00 

48.00 

4,000.00 

90.00 

52.50 

4,000.00 

100.00 

60.00 

5,000.00 

50.00 

30.00 

2,500.00 

Medium 

$  35.00 

$15.00 

$  300.00 

35.00 

21.00 

1,000.00 

40.00 

24.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

27.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

36.00 

2,000.00 

The  citizens  of  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  employing  more  than 
50,000  men  in  their  mining  operations, 
independent  of  the  coke  industry,  are 
showing  much  interest  in  the  new 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law.  W.  S. 
Diggs,  chairman  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Insurance  Federations,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  addressed  a  large  body  of  lead¬ 
ing  employers  in  Uniontown.  A  pay¬ 
roll  of  $35,000,000  was  represented  at 
the  meeting. 

When  asked  regarding  the  claim  of 
those  representing  the  State  Insurance 
Fund,  that  the  employer  can  obtain 
complete  release  from  personal  liabil¬ 
ity  only  by  insuring  in  the  fund,  the 
speaker  stated  there  was  no  truth  in 
this  claim,  pointing  out  that  Section 
317  of  Article  3  of  the  law  expressly 
provides  to  the  contrary.  He  also 
brought  to  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  New  York 
law  has  a  similiar  provision  and  that 
no  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  the 
employers  in  that  State,  where  90  per 
cent,  of  the  compensation  business  is 
carried  by  stock  casualty  companies. 
Also  that  John  Mitchell,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Fund,  praised  the 
stok  companies  for  handling  all  claims 
with  such  fairness  and  promptitude, 
causing  him  to  recommend  the  change 
in  the  New  York  law,  permitting  the 
companies  to  settle  all  their  claims  di¬ 
rect.  The  fact  was  also  emphasized 
that  many  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  State  itself  is  hack  of  and 
guarantees  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Neither  the  State 
nor  any  other  form  of  security  guaran¬ 
tees  the  fund.  In  fact  in  two  States, 
notably  Washington  and  West  Virginia, 
the  funds  have  become  insolvent  in 
certain  classifications  with  no  relief. 


“The  protection  afforded  by  the 
State  Fund  is  incomplete  as  all  claims 
must  be  for  compensation  only.  Under 
the  terms  of  a  stock  company  policy, 
—compensation,  open  or  common-law 
liability,  that  is,  damages  which  find 
no  remedy  under  the  compensation 
act,  are  fully  covered;  likewise,  the 
many  instances  wherein  the  injured 
has  his  right  of  action  solely  under 
the  Federal  Law. 

“The  decision  handed  down  by  Judge 
Oppenheimer  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati,  holding  that  the  fact  that 
a  widow  has  received  compensation 
from  the  Ohio  State  Fund  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  does  not  bar  her  from  a 
suit  against  a  third  person  responsible 
for  his  death  even  though  the  third 
person  also  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
State  Fund,  has  greatly  weakened  the 
position  of  ‘State  Funds’  as  a  means 
of  insurance  protection  from  the  em 
ployer’s  standpoint.” 


PLATE  GLASS  BUREAU  MEETS 


Reports  Made  on  Milwaukee  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Situations  and  Yonkers 
Rates  Considered 


The  insurance  agents  get  about  in 
buggies,  and  the  casualty  companies’ 
rt  presentatives  take  long  trips,  during 
which  they  have  to  sleep  under  their 
own  tents  for  many  nights  frequently. 


WANT  NEW  BENEFITS 

The  Commercial  Travelers  Mutual 
Accident  Association  will  meet  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  January  10.  An  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  change  the  by¬ 
laws  so  that  partial  disability  and  loss 
of  time  benefits  will  be  included. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Plate  Glass 
Service  and  Information  Bureau  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday,  it  was  re- 
pcrted  that  an  association  of  agents 
had  been  formed  in  Milwaukee  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  of  all  the  compa¬ 
nies  doing  business  there  but  two,  and 
that  these  two  would  probably  also 
come  in. 

The  New  Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate 
Glass  withdrew  its  notice  regarding 
Peoria  and  Moline,  Ill.,  the  Ocean  Ac¬ 
cident  withdrew  the  notice  it  had  made 
ar.d  the  Maryland  Casualty  withdrew 
its  resignation. 

Word  was  received  by  the  Bureau 
that  the  United  States  Casualty,  though 
not  ready  to  apply  for  membership  in 
the  Bureau,  would  nevertheless  abide 
by  the  rates  of  the  Bureau  except 
where  it  became  necessary  to  cut  them 
tc  protect  its  renewals 
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dUUiUiO  STATE  INSURANCE 


SHOWS  WEAKNESSES  OF  PLAN 


F.  Robertson  Jones  Gives  Resume  of 

Compensation  Situation  in  United 
States  in  Phila.  Talk 

F.  Robertson  Jones,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau,  delivered  an  address 
at  Temple  University,  on  Workmen’s 
Compensation  at  Philadelphia,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Mr.  Jones  said  in  part: 

"Those  who  advocate  the  ‘Simon 
Pure’  variety  of  State  insurance,  are 
advocating  socialism  and  all  of  the 
arguments  that  may  be  directed  against 
the  adoption  of  a  socialistic  regime  in 
this  country  may  be  urged  against  this 
species  of  State  insurance;  we  would 
just  as  well  hand  over  to  the  State  for 
management  and  control  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  business,  the  cotton  manufacturing 
business  or  any  other  business  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  private  and  in¬ 
dividual  management. 

Legislation  Against  State  Insurance 

“Thirty-one  States  and  two  terri¬ 
tories  now  have  compensation  laws 
upon  their  statute  books — not  including 
the  Kentucky  statute  which  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional.  Only  four 
(Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Wyoming),  out  of  these  thirty-three 
laws  provide  for  monopolistic  State 
managed  insurance;  while  only  seven 
States  (California,  Colorado,  Maryland, 
Montana,  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania),  even  provide  for  com¬ 
petitive  State  managed  insurance; 
while  two  (Ohio  and  West  Virginia) 
States  provide  for  State  managed  in¬ 
surance  funds  but  permit  indirect 
competition  by  companies.  In  other 
words,  only  thirteen  out  of  thirty-three 
States  and  territories  have  any  form 
of  State  managed  insurance  whatever. 

•  Arguments  for  State  Insurance 

"The  arguments  urged  in  favor  of 
State  insurance  are  as  follows: 

May  Advance  Rates 

“1.  That  State  managed  insurance 
more  surely  guarantees  payment  o? 
compensation  to  injured  employes  than 
stock  or  mutual  insurance.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  preponderantly  in  the  other 
direction.  The  State  guarantees  noth¬ 
ing  and  only  the  State  fund  is  liable. 
If,  for  political  reasons,  or  to  please 
the  employers,  or  to  make  a  good 
showing,  the  members  of  the  State 
fund  put  the  rates  too  low,  as  they 
always  do,  then  the  State  insurance 
fund  will  ride  rapidly  on  toward  finan¬ 
cial  distress,  as  it  did  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do  in 
Washington  and  Ohio.  In  that  case, 
either  the  employers  will  have  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  or  the  State  will  have 
to  appropriate  general  State  funds  or 
levy  extra  taxes.  If  the  employers 
have  to  pay  the  deficiency  through  as¬ 
sessments,  then  such  employers  have 
not  really  been  insured  at  all — for  they 
have  all  along  been  subject  to  a  con¬ 
tingent  liability  for  further  unlimited 
assessments  to  meet  such  deficiencies 
— which  is  extremely  likely  and  which 
was  strongly  confirmed  by  the  first 
year’s  experience  of  the  State  fund  of 
Washington.  If  the  deficiency  does  not 
come  from  the  employer,  then  the  in¬ 
jured  employe,  or  other  dependents,  go 
without  their  just  indemnities,  or  re¬ 
ceive  charities  from  the  State  through 
appropriations  from  taxes  levied. 

State  Insurance  More  Economical? 

“The  second  argument  in  favor  of 
State  insurance  is  that  it  provides  in¬ 
surance  more  economically  than  any 
other  method.  This  is  certainly  con¬ 
trary  to  our  well  ripened  experience  in 
all  of  those  cases  where  the  State 
conducts  any  kind  of  business.  It  is 
a  truism  that  S‘ate  managed  concerns 
are  managed  less  economically  than 
private  concerns.  Furthermore,  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  exact  cost  of  State  man¬ 
aged  insurance,  it  should  be  clearly 


held  in  mind  that  such  costs  are  usually 
so  inextricably  bound  up  in  subsidies 
received  by  the  State  fund  from  public 
moneys  and  work  done  for  the  fund 
by  collateral  branches  of  the  State  ser¬ 
vice  (not  to  mention  the  loss  of  taxes 
that  were  formerly  received  from  in¬ 
surance  companies)  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  real 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  service, 
or  to  accept  the  figures  given  by  the 
managers  of  such  funds  without  allow¬ 
ing  an  important  percentage  for  such 
uncertain  or  non-computable  services. 

Not  Conducted  for  Profit 

"A  third  argument  that  is  often  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  State  insurance  is 
that,  being  conducted  without  pecun¬ 
iary  self-interest,  it  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  sympathetically  and  liberally 
toward  the  injured.  This  is  sometimes 
unfortunately  true — in  that  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered  without  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  man¬ 
dates  of  the  law  are  lost  sight  of  by 
the  industrial  boards  of  some  States, 
either  for  political  reasons  or  because 
of  intimate  relationship  with  the  em¬ 
ploye  class.  In  some  other  instances, 
the  reverse  is  true;  the  terms  of  the 
law  are  not  observed  and  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  injured  employe. 
Where  the  rates  by  the  law  are  inade¬ 
quate  or  where  a  political  board  wishes 
to  please  the  employers,  then  the  in¬ 
jured  employes  may  not  receive  their 
proper  deserts.  This,  I  understand, 
has  been  spectacularly  the  case  in  the 
State  of  Washington.” 

Mr.  Jones  also  stated  the  positive 
arguments  against  State  insurance  and 
closed  his  address  by  showing  wherein 
the  protection  provided  by  stock  com¬ 
panies  is  better  for  all  concerned  than 
State  managed  insurance. 


EARLY  TRAVEL  INSURANCE 


An  Advertisement  in  a  French  Paper 
Published  in  1857 — Rates  of 
Premium 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JUinnis  i>ur?ty  Company 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

LiberaECommissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

V\  RI  I'K  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


The  Frank  fort  General  Insurance  Co. 

of  Frankfort-On-The-Main,  Germany 

- ESTABLISHKD  1865 - 

United  States  Department,  123-133  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTEES:  Union  Tru»t  Company,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City 
C.  H.  FRANKLIN,  U.  S.  Mgr.  and  Attorney  JNO.  M.  SMITH,  Sec.  U.  S.  Branch 


LIABILITY— 

Employers 

Public 

Teams 

Workmen’s 

Compensation 


INSURANCES  TRANSACTED 


General 

Landlords 

Elevator 


Vessel  Owners  Burglary 

Contingent  Workmen’s  Collective 

Druggists  fit  Individual  Accident  fit  Health 

Physicians  Industrial  Accident  8c  Health 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


BU  SI  NESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOPING- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bonding^ilnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 

Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


The  well-known  French  Insurance 
journal,  L’Argus,  Paris,  prints  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  on  a  railway  time-table 
for  December  22,  1857.  On  the  left  of 
the  page,  according  to  L’Argus,  ap¬ 
peared  the  following  announcement: 

Accidents  on  Railroads 
Insurance  policies  are  obtainable 
from  Norbert  Estibal  and  Sons,  No.  12 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  from  ticket  offices 
and  from  the  Caisse  Paternelle.  Soci- 
ete  anonyme  d’Assurances  sur  la  Vie 
4.  rue  Menars,  Paris. 

On  the  right  of  the  page  appears  the 
following  announcement:  LTmperiale. 
Campagnie  Anonyme  d’Assurance  sur 
la  Vie  182,  rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 

Inheritance  Fund:  The  subscriber 
uses  during  his  life  the  interest  from 
the  premiums  which  he  has  paid  in;  his 
heirs  receive  at  his  death  the  amount 
of  the  insurance. 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W,  R.  WILLS,  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc- 

i  Liberty  Street  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 
PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 
ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 
" Preferred  Service " 


The  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limiteit 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT!, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 


RATES  OF  PREMIUM  PAYABLE 

For  a  Journey 

Distance  Covered  For  a  Contract 

Up  to  Over  Usable  on  All  Railroads  of  Europe 

Class  of  iso  kil.*  400  kil.  400  kil.  1  Year  6  Mos.  3  Mos.  1  Mo. 

Passage.  fr.  c.  fr.  c.  fr.  c.  Francs  Francs  Francs  Francs 

First  class  .  0.15  0.30  0.60  35  15  9  4 

Second  class  .  0.10  0.20  0.40  16  10  6  3 

Third  class  .  0.05  0.10  0.20  12  8  5  3 


•Kilometer  equals  0.621  miles. 


INDEMNITIES  RECEIVABLE 

Incapacity  from  Work 

Temporary  Loss  of  one  or 

Per-  Death  With-  More  Members. 
Class  Per  Day  Up  to  manent.  in  3  Mos.  Min.  Max. 

of  Passage  Francs  Francs  Francs.  Francs.  Francs.  Francs. 

First  ciass  .  10  1,300  15,000  25,000  7,500  18,700 

Second  class  .  6  800  10,000  15,000  4,800  t2,ooo 

Third  class  .  5  600  7,500  12,000  3,600  9,000 


Note. — Insurance  of  employes  and  workmen  of  the  railroads  is  by  contract  only,  and  is 

subject  to  a  special  schedule  of  rates. 


Old  Age  Pension  Fund:  The  Compa¬ 
ny  pays  at  age  65,  12.85  per  cent.;  at 
age  70,  15.65  per  cent.;  at  age  75,  18.42 
per  cent.,  etc. 

Widows’  Fund:  The  wife  may  re¬ 
ceive,  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
either  a  lump  sum  or  an  annuity. 

Special  funds  for  mariners,  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  children,  for  the  clergy,  for 
ministerial  officers,  etc. 

Premiums  Moderate. — Safety  Abso¬ 
lute. 


INSURANCE  FOR  SOLDIERS 


German  Benefit  Associations  Pay  $58.50 
a  Share;  Soldier  Limited  to 
Twenty  Shares 


A  number  of  Unterstuetzungs-Kassen 
(benefit  associations)  were  formed  in 
Germany  after  the  war  started.  They 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  the  lives  of  soldiers  during  the 


United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Managt 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED _ 

war  without  paying  a  high  premium. 
The  conditions  are  with  all  associa¬ 
tions  nearly  the  same.  The  sums  paid 
in  are  to  be  divided  among  the  families 
of  the  dead  soldiers.  The  shares,  01 
which  not  more  than  20  can  be  bought 
by  a  soldier  are  fixed  at  $2.38,  and  the 
associations  hope  to  be  able  to  pay 
fcr  each  share  $58.50,  which  would 
mean  $1,170  for  20  shares.  All  death 
cases  are  carried  until  three  months 
after  the  war  is  over. 


WANTS  GRIDIRON  MEN  INSURED 

In  an  article  in  the  “Pitt  Weekly,” 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Francis  N.  Thorpe, 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  in¬ 
stitution,  advocates  the  taking  out  ot 
accident  insurance  policies  for  football 
players  on  the  founding  of  an  accident 
funds  from  the  gate  receipts. 


December  17,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


There  appears  to  be 
Poor  Health  implanted  firmly  in 

Risks  Poor  the  minds  of  many 

Accident  Risks  the  impression  that 

an  individual,  al¬ 

though  afflicted  with  a  malady  which 
makes  him  an  improper  health  risk, 
■can  safely  be  written  for  accident  in¬ 
surance.  This  understanding  is  faulty 
in  the  extreme.  A  man  in  poor  physi¬ 
cal  condition  is  an  unfit  risk  for  either 
accident  or  health  insurance.  Not  only 
is  he  less  able  to  take  proper  care  of 
himself  and  consequently  is  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  sustain  an  injury,  but  on  account 
cf  his  poor  condition  a  trivial  injury 
will  cause  a  prolonged  period  of  disa¬ 
bility  and  possible  death,  says  Dr.  D.  C. 
MacEwen,  in  the  Pacific  Mutual  News. 

This  erroneous  impression  seems  to 
have  obtained  such  a  firm  root,  that 
even  medical  men  have  recommended 
for  accident  insurance,  risks  suffering 
from  heart  and  other  organic  trouble, 
stating  that  although  poor  risks  for 
health  insurance  they  are  not  objection¬ 
able  from  an  accident  standpoint.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  man  afflicted  with 
heart  trouble  of  any  kind  is  not  insur¬ 
able  against  either  accident  or  illness. 
Companies  have  time  and  again  been 
crlled  upon  to  consider  claims  on  ac¬ 
count  of  death  from  heart  failure  where 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  death  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  accident.  For  example,  a  man 
with  a  weak  heart  standing  by  an  open 
window'  on  the  fourth  floor  suddenly 
succumbs  to  the  effects  of  his  afflic¬ 
tion.  His  body  topples  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  is  found  crushed  on  the  side¬ 
walk  below.  All  the  evidence  appears 
to  point  to  accidental  death,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  the  man  was  dead 
before  he  fell  from  the  window,  having 
died  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  his 
wreak  heart  to  perform  its  proper  func¬ 
tions. 

Persons  subject  to  dizzy  spells,  ver¬ 
tigo  and  somnambulism  (sleep-walk¬ 
ing)  are  not  insurable.  The  company 
has  often  been  asked  if  it  could  not 
place  a  w’aiver  on  a  policy  eliminating 
liability  for  injury  due  to  such  causes. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  draw  up 
a  waiver  which  would  protect  the  com¬ 
pany  in  such  a  case  and  the  risk  can¬ 
not  be  accepted. 

A  good  point  to  keep  alw'ays  in  mind 
is  that  anything  which  lessens  vital¬ 
ity  and  weakens  the  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  recuperation  or  which  renders 
the  person  incapable  of  properly  pro¬ 
tecting  himself  against  the  common 
hazards  of  daily  life,  is  a  sufficient 
cause  for  rejection.  In  the  event  of  an 
injury,  disability  is  unduly  prolonged 
and  a  trivial  injury  may  cause  death. 

*  *  * 

B.  W.  Day,  of  the 
Some  Good  North  American  Ac- 
Points  cident  in  West  Vir- 
To  Remember  ginia,  has  compiled 
the  following  good 
points  to  remember:  Be  a  good  fel¬ 
low — well  met  by  every  one.  Tell  the 
tiuth  about  your  policy — it’s  a  whole 
lot  better  than  any  lie  you  could  manu¬ 
facture.  Believe  in  your  company. 
Tell  your  prospect — Business  is  good — 
and  it  will  be  good.  Be  honest  with 
yourself — and  you  will  be  honest  with 
the  other  fellow.  Don’t  forget  the 
hearty  laugh  and  the  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shake.  Remember  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  your  company  is  made  by 
you.  The  company’s  interests  are  your 
interests — if  they  call  you  down — it’s 
for  the  good  of  both  you  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  knows  more  about 
the  business  than  you  do.  Work — 
Work — Work. 

•  •  • 

Anyone  who  reads  an  or- 
Irwin  on  dinary  newspaper,  and 
Complete  understands  fully  all 
Coverage  printed  therein,  can  like¬ 
wise  understand  the  full 
policy  coverage  in  a  personal  accident 
and  health  contract,  if  he  only  takes 


the  time  to  analyze  each  phrase,  says 
C.  A.  Irwin,  chief  adjuster  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Claim  Department  of  the  Casualty 
Company  of  America.  This  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  true,  as  respects  the  phrasing 
cf  all  divisions,  sub-divisions,  standard 
provisions  and  special  provisions  of  the 
pflicy,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
tie  “Insuring  Clause.” 

How  many  of  you  personal  accident 
and  health  salesmen  explain  fully  to  a 
prospective  risk  this  all-important 
Insuring  Clause?  How  many  of  you 
actually  understand  it  yourselves? 
Read  it  carefully,  then  read  it  again, 
study,  analyze  it,  and  let  it  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  your  mind  so  that  you 
will  never  forget  it.  “Directly  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  other  causes,  through 
external,  violent  and  accidental  means,” 
or.  “Solely  and  independently  of  all 
other  causes,  through  external,  violent 
end  accidental  means.”  Regardless  of 
how  the  phrasing  may  vary  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  style  contracts,  the  meaning  is 
essentially  the  same. 

This  clause  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  correspondence  by  the  wri¬ 
ter  in  a  number  of  cases,  arising  out  of 
strains  produced  by  the  voluntary  lift- 
iig  of  heavy  objects  and  the  constant 
pushing  of  cars  in  mines  and  factories. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  insuring 
company  to  cover  any  happenings  other 
than  those  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  contract  and  in  the  absence  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  bodily  injury  effected  through 
purely  accidental  means,"  all  claims  for 
strains  produced  as  above  should  be 
denied. 

“Effected  directly  and  Independently 
of  all  other  causes”  clearly  does  not 
mean  any  injury  complicated  with  dis¬ 
ease.  The  general  construction  places 
upon  this  clause  by  the  claim  adjuster, 
however,  covers  blood  poisoning,  result¬ 
ing  directly  from  bodily  injury,  al¬ 
though  it  must  not  be  presumed  that 
all  cases  of  septic  infection  are  cov¬ 
ered  under  the  contract,  as  evidenced 
hv  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Casualty 
Company  of  America  vs.  Taylor,  in  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.  In  this 
case  it  appears  that  Taylor  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  negro  named  Brogan,  that 
the  wounds  inflicted  were  superficial 
and  not  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to 
produce  disability  in  excess  of  a  few 
days.  A  physician  was  on  the  scene 
shortly  after  the  assault  and  immedi¬ 
ately  cleansed  the  wounds  with  an  an¬ 
tiseptic,  and  dressed  them,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  the  treatment  on  the  following  day. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the 
wife  and  son  of  the  assured,  following 
the  second  treatment  by  the  physician, 
loosened  the  bandages  and  rubbed  the 
wounds  with  unclean  hands  and  that 
septic  infection  set  in  and  death  re¬ 
sulted.  The  death  in  this  case  was  the 
result  of  blood  poisoning  occurring  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  assault. 

Recently,  in  New  York  City,  a  claim 
was  presented  by  one  of  our  policyhold¬ 
ers  insured  under  a  straight  accident 
policy  for  alleged  disability  due  to  a 
fall.  The  evidence  clearly  showed  that 
the  assured  fell  as  the  result  of  heat 
prostration  while  working  in  a  vault, 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  extreme  heat 
and  its  effect  upon  him,  but  did  not 
cease  his  labors,  and  that  the  disabil¬ 
ity  was  not  the  result  of  injuries  to  the 
head  but  was  due  directly  to  the  expo¬ 
sure.  This  claim  is  similar  to  the  case 
of  Carr  against  some  western  casualty 
company,  arising  out  of  disability  due 
to  injuries  produced  by  a  fall  while  the 
assured  was  in  a  delirium.  It  was  held 
hy  the  Court  that  the  injuries  were  not 
directly  produced  by  accident  but  were 
the  “proximate”  result  of  the  delirium, 
and  the  verdict  was  given  to  the  de¬ 
fending  company. 

The  value  of  this  decision  in  disa¬ 
bility  claims  arising  as  the  result  of 
injuries  complicated  with  disease  or  in 
claims  for  injuries  not  produced  “di¬ 
rectly  or  independently  of  all  other 
causes”  should  not  be  underestimated. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  .  .  .  Preiident 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

_ _  Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Casualty  Insurance 

ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 


PLATE  GLASS 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH 


POLICIES 


OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  FORMS 


EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  President 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Pres.  S.  Wn.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks,  Ass’t  Sec. 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policies  at  Reasonable  Prices,  With  Large  Assets  Behind  Them 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Etc. 
G.  NORIE=MILLER,  United  States  Manager 

Metropolitan  Department.  1 OO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  IS  Post  Office  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 

Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
55  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

New  England 


Established  1869. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
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The  Greatest  Selling  Help 

for  the  accident  insurance  agent  is 

Prompt  and  Liberal  Claim  Service 
WE  GIVE  IT 
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There  are  Great  Opportunities 

for  agents  in  unoccupied  territory 

Write  us  to-day 

The  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over)  . $18,000,000.00 

Total  Resources  . (over)  .  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

uNoed  ,r9  —  : 

Marine 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Boat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 
BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATL1N,  Ass't  Secretary 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 

are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 
upon  request. 

FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  head 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  $14 
Surplus,  ....  4 

Losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871  3 

Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


Liverpool 
Condon 

s  globe 
insurance 


CimiCED 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 


HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 

G.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 
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ANTEDATED  POLICY 

HELD  EFFECTIVE 


Risk,  Distant  From  Telegraph  Offices, 
Bound  by  Broker,  After  Fire 
Had  Occurred 


ONLY  ONE  COMPANY  INVOLVED 


United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Affirms  Decision  of  Lower 
Court 


Where  a  fire  occurs  before  a  policy  is 
delivered  and  no  policy  is  delivered  as 
yet,  is  the  property  covered  under  the 
terms  of  the  binder  or  the  policy  that 
is  subsequently  delivered?  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
just  ruled  that  the  policy  governs. 

The  case  is  that  of  the  El  Dia  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Madrid,  of  which 
John  I.  Dudley,  Jr.,  was  the  represen¬ 
tative,  against  William  S.  Sinclair 
(Duluth  Log  Co.).  The  broker  is  the 
Clarke,  Wertein  Co.,  of  Duluth.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  assured  is  William  Otis 
Badger,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City.  Counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  is  Van  Iderstine,  Dun¬ 
can  &  Barber. 

History  of  Case 

On  April  22  the  Clarke,  Wertein  Co. 
wrote  to  Mr.  Dudley,  asking:  “Can 
you  place  $50,000  insurance  on  the 
Duluth  Log  and  Bradley  Lumber,  both 
located  in  Minnesota?” 

Mr.  Dudley  wired  back:  “Must  know 
cc-insurance  conditions.”  Clarke,  Wer¬ 
tein  Co.  responded:  “Thirty  per  cent, 
liability  on  any  one  fire.  Will  use  co¬ 
insurance  conditions  when  the  prop- 
eity  is  examined.”  The  Dudley  office 
on  April  28  wired  back:  “Am  binding 
$15,000  on  Duluth  Log  and  Bradley. 
Send  forms.”  On  April  29  one  of  the 
yards  of  the  Duluth  Log  Co.  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  far  removed  from  telegraph  and 
telephone  burned,  the  fire  lasting  sev- 
eial  days.  On  the  same  day  Clarke, 
Wertein  Co.  enclosed  a  set  of  forms. 
On  April  30  the  broker  telegraphed: 
“Do  not  use  forms  sent  yesterday;  am 
enclosing  new  forms.” 

On  May  1  new  forms  were  mailed  to 
Mr.  Dudley.  The  policy  was  issued  on 
May  10,  the  second  form  being  used  in 
tLe  policy.  Several  months  later  the 
insured  offered  the  premium  of  $405, 
which  was  accepted.  Later  a  loss  was 
adjusted  under  the  policy.  The  adjust¬ 
er’s  report  showed  that  the  adjuster 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  aver¬ 
age  clause  which  appeared  in  the  policy 
for  the  first  time,  although  it  is  alleged 
that  nothing  was  said  about  this  at  the 
time  of  the  binding. 

Position  of  Company 

On  August  23,  1913,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Company,  with  which  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  issuance 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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“  Vhe  largest  fire  insurance  company  in  jlmerica 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Cash  Capital,  $6,000,000 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 


Automobile 

Commissions 

Hail 

Marine — Inland-Ocean 

Parcel  Post 

Profits 


Registered  Mail 
Rents 

Sprinkler  Leakage 
Tourists’  Baggage 
Use  and  Occupancy 
Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


THE 


Mercantile 

Insurance  Company 

of  America 

76  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


E.  G.  RICHARDS 

Pres:dent 


J.  F.  HASTINGS 

V  ce-Pres.  and  Sec’y 


Capital  -  -  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  over  2,000,000 


Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


BUSINESS  WRITTEN 


Dec.  31.  1910 
Dec.  31,  191  I 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Dec.  31,  1914 


$404,792.15 
51  1,382.1  I 
628,702.95 
969,385.74 
1,293,503.82 


Dec.  31,  1910 
Dec.  31,  1911 
Dec.  31,  1912 
Dec.  31,  1913 
Dec.  31,  1914 


$29,497.3  I 
206,333.21 
349,879.06 
520,402.34 
990,350.16 


Writing  Commercial  and  Industrial  Accident  and  Health — Plate  Glass _ 

Employers',  Public,  General,  Elevator,  Teams,  Contingent  and  Automobile 
Liability  Insurance. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Eastern  States 


IMPORTANT  NEW 
PRUDENTIAL  POLICIES 

Terms  Liberalized  and  Additional 
Modes  of  Settlement  Provided 
For  After  January  1 

NO  EXTRA  DISABILITY  CHARGE 


Company  Also  Announces  1916  Divi¬ 
dends — New  Policies  Explained 
by  President  Dryden 


Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  year, 
important  new  ordinary  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  policies  of  the  Prudential  are  an¬ 
nounced.  Terms  are  liberalized  and 
additional  modes  of  settlement  provid¬ 
ed  for.  Among  the  modes  of  settlement 
in  regular  ordinary  policies  is  provi¬ 
sion  for  payment  of  the  sum  insured  at 
the  request  of  either  insured  or  bene¬ 
ficiary,  in  monthly  instalments  for  a 
definite  number  of  years  or  continuous¬ 
ly  and  in  intermediate  policies  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  monthly  payments  for  two 
years  or  weekly  payments  for  one  year. 
An  important  feature  included  in  the 
new  form  is  a  liberalized  disability  pro¬ 
vision  without  extra  premium.  Disa¬ 
bility  provision  is  retroactive,  as  are 
modes  of  settlement. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  new 
policies  comes  also  the  announcement 
of  dividends  of  such  liberality  as  to 
mr.ke  the  cost  of  insurance  in  the  Pru¬ 
dential  unusually  low.  More  extended 
notice  of  dividends  will  be  found  else¬ 
where. 

In  a  letter  to  the  field  force,  Presi¬ 
dent  Forrest  F.  Dryden  describes  the 
principal  features  of  the  new  policies, 
which  are  as  follows: 

New  Ordinary  and  Intermediate  poli¬ 
cies  will  contain  a  disability  feature, 
without  extra  charge,  except  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  Disability  Clause  will  not  be 
contained  in  Ordinary  or  Intermediate 
policies: 

When  the  policy  is  issued  on  the 
Term  plan; 

When  the  policy  is  issued  with  a 
Medium  or  Hazardous  Rating; 

When  the  applicant  is  a  woman; 

When  the  applicant  is  partially  dis¬ 
abled  or  there  is  that  ii  ‘he  personal 
history  that  warrants  the  omission  of 
the  provision; 

When  an  extra  premium  is  charged 
for  residence  or  travel; 

When  policies  on  the  lives  of  those 
engaged  in  military  or  naval  service 
are  issued  with  some  kind  of  rating. 

Disability  Provision  in  Policies  Issued 
With  Special  Rating 

Policies  issued  with  a  Special  Rating 
(except  In  case  of  army  or  navy  men) 
will  contain  the  same  form  of  Disa¬ 
bility  Provision  as  is  found  in  Inter¬ 
mediate  policies. 

“Insert  Disability  Clause”  Discontinued 

Discontinue  the  practice  of  writing 
“Insert  disability  clause”  in  the  special 
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Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


J.  S.  RICE, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


J.  T.  SCOTT. 

Treasurer 


The  Big  Texas  Company 
Assets  over 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Insurance  in  force  over 

THIRTY-TWO  MILLION 


DOLLARS 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  Pres.,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


(  ;  he  application,  since  the 

contained  in  all  policies 
.a  mentioned  above. 
Disability  Feature  as  Applied  to  Exist¬ 
ing  Ordinary  and  Intermediate 
Policies. — Waiver  of  Premiums 

On  and  after  January  1,  1916,  with¬ 
out  the  charging  of  an  extra  premium 
therefor,  the  following  disability  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  made  to  apply  to  all  exist¬ 
ing  classes  of  Regular  Ordinary  and 
Intermediate  policies  to  which  the 
Company  under  its  present  rules  adds 
such  feature  upon  payment  of  the  tabu¬ 
lar  extra  premium,  viz: 

“If  the  insured  while  less  than  sixty 
years  of  age  shall  become  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  the  Company 
will  waive  the  payment  of  any  pre¬ 
mium  that  may  become  payable  during 
such  disability.” 

Face  of  Policy  Payable  in  Instalments 
Under  Regular  Ordinary  Policies. 

If  any  of  the  insured  less  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  under  the  above  classes 
of  Regular  Ordinary  policies,  become 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  (dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1916)  the  Company  will 
pay  the  full  amount  of  insurance  there¬ 
under  in  ten  annual  instalments  (semi¬ 
annually,  quarterly  or  monthly,  as  pre¬ 
ferred)  making  due  allowance  for  in- 
teiest  on  the  amount  held  by  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Waiver  of  Premium  Age  Sixty  and 
Over,  Under  Regular  Ordinary 
Policies 

If  any  of  the  insured  in  the  above 
c’asses  of  Regular  Ordinary  policies, 
sixty  or  more  years  of  age,  become 
totally  or  permanently  disabled  (dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1916)  the  Company  will 
waive  further  payment  of  premiums, 
but  the  amount  of  such  premiums  as 
may  be  waived  will  be  a  charge,  with¬ 
out  interest  against  the  policy. 

Removal  of  Disability  Extra  Charge — 
Old  Policies 

On  and  after  January  1,  1916,  all 
Regular  Ordinary  policies  containing  a 
Disability  feature  will  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  extra  premiums 
therefor,  notices  of  which  will  reach 
the  holders  of  such  policies  in  due 
course. 

Endorsement  of  Policies  Not  Necessary 

Policyholders  will  be  notified  of  the 
concessions  as  to  disability  provisions 
in  due  course  by  the  Company,  and 
such  notification  when  received  may  be 
filed  with  the  policy  making  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  policy  unnecessary. 
Consent  of  All  Parties  to  the  Policy 
Contract  Required 

In  case  of  claim  on  account  of  total 
and  permanent  disability  under  a  pol¬ 
icy  originally  issued  without  a  disabil¬ 
ity  provision,  the  consent  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  or  assignee,  or  both,  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  as  well  as  that  of  the  insured. 
Monthly  and  Weekly  Income  Features 

Monthly  Income  policies  (except  cer¬ 
tain  discontinued  forms)  will  be  issued 
as  heretofore.  The  introduction  of  this 
feature  in  all  other  Ordinary  policies  is 
to  enable  all  classes  of  insurers  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  set¬ 
tlement,  if  desired. 

Where  the  amount  of  insurance  is 
small  the  “Continuous  Monthly  Income” 
would  not,  of  course,  be  available  un¬ 
der  regular  policies,  but  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  monthly  income  plan 
for  a  period  of  nine  years  even  under 
policies  for  $1,000.  This  would,  in 
many  cases,  cover  the  time  during 


which  the  family  affairs  are  undergoing 
readustment. 

In  an  Intermediate  policy  the  month¬ 
ly  and  weekly  income  is  for  a  fixed 
amount,  which  is  affected  only  by  some 
indebtedness  against  the  policy. 

Special  Notice  About  Dividends 

Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  premium  at 
which  these  policies  are  issued,  the  sur¬ 
plus  accruing  thereunder  will  probably 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Company 
to  apportion  any  dividend  under  these 
policies  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  from  date  of  issue. 

Dating  Back  or  Reissue  of  Policies 

No  policies  issued  on  or  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1916,  will  be  dated  back  of  said 
dete  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

No  old  form  policy  already  placed 
will  be  rewritten  on  a  new  policy  form. 
Unplaced  Policies — Old  Form  Rewritten 

If  requested,  any  unplaced  policy 
(old  form)  will  be  rewritten  on  the  new 
form  if  returned  immediately.  No  such 
policy  will  be  rewritten  after  January 
15.  1916,  and  all  such  rewritten  policies 
must  be  placed  within  the  regular  limit 
of  time  reckoned  from  the  date  of  origi¬ 
nal  issug  as  shown  on  the  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  Renewal  Card  or  the  Manager’s 
Form  35. 

Applications 

Any  request  attached  to  incoming  ap¬ 
plications  asking  that  policy  be  issued 
on  the  new  form  will  be  complied  with. 

Policies  from  applications  remaining 
unacted  upon  December  31,  1915,  will,  if 
favorable  action  is  taken,  be  issued  on 
the  new  forms. 

Advance  in  Age 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1916,  only  new  form  policies  will 
be  issued,  it  is  obvious  that  old  form 
policies  returned  to  be  rewritten  and 
new  form  policies  issued  from  applica¬ 
tions,  dated  in  1915,  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year  or  from  1915  applica¬ 
tions  received  in  1916,  must  be  written 
at  the  age  nearest  birthday,  according 
to  the  date  of  the  new  form  policy  and 
rot  the  date  of  the  old  form  policy  or 
application. 

In  the  future,  new  form  policies  will 
be  dated  back  to  save  the  age  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Company’s  regular 
rules,  provided  the  policy  can  be  dated 
in  1916. 

Disability  Clause 

The  disability  clause  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Policy  follows: 

PROVISIONS  AS  TO  PERMANENT 

DISABILITY  BEFORE  ATTAINING 
60  YEARS  OP  AGE.— WAIVER 

OF  PREMIUMS. 

If  the  Insured,  while  less  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  after  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  this  Policy  has  been  paid  to 
the  Company,  shall  furnish  due  proof 
to  the  Company,  while  the  Policy  is  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  while  there  is 
do  default  in  the  payment  of  premium, 
that  he,  at  any  time  after  payment  of 
such  first  premium,  from  any  cause 
v/hatsoever  shall  have  become  per¬ 
manently  disabled  or  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  by  reason  of  such  disability 
or  incapacity  is  rendered  wholly  and 
permanently  unable  to  engage  in  any 
occupation  or  perform  any  work  for  any 
kind  of  compensation  of  financial  value, 
the  Company  upon  receipt  of  such  proof 
will  by  endorsement  hereon  waive  the 
payment  of  any  premium  or  premiums 
that  may  become  payable  thereafter  un 
der  this  Policy  during  such  disability. 


Provided,  however,  that  if  the  Insured 
at  any  time  after  such  waiver  shall  re¬ 
cover  his  physical  or  mental  ability  or 
capacity  for  work,  as  above  defined,  any 
premium  or  premiums  falling  due  there¬ 
after  shall  be  paid  by  the  Insured  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

If  payment  of  premiums  shall  bo 
waived,  as  above,  the  Policy  shall  in  all 
respects  be  considered  as  if  payment  of 
the  premiums  actually  waived  had  been 
made  to  the  Company,  and,  accordingly, 
the  loan  and  non-forfeiture  values  tabu¬ 
lated  In  the  Policy  shall  in  no  way  be 
modified  by  such  waiver  and  no  deduc¬ 
tion  on  account  of  such  waiver  shall  be 
made  in  any  payment  under  the  Policy. 

The  Insured  upon  demand  by  the 
Company  at  any  time  during  the  period 
of  such  waiver  of  premiums  shall 
furnish  due  proof  that  he  actually  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  state  of  disability,  as  above 
defined,  and  in  case  of  failure  so  to  do 
the  Insured  shall  be  deemed  to  have  re¬ 
covered  from  such  state  of  disability. 

It  is  specially  agreed  that  permanent 
loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  loss  by 
severance  of  both  hands  above  the 
wrists,  or  of  both  feet  above  the  ankles 
or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot,  shall  be 
considered  disability  or  incapacity 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision. 

These  provisions  are  granted  without 
additional  cost  to  the  Insured. 

Modes  of  Settlement  Provision 

The  provisions  as  to  the  modes  of 
settlement  at  maturity  in  Intermediate 
Policy  follow: 

“The  Insured  may  at  any  time  while 
this  Policy  is  in  force,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  any  assignee  and  with  the 
power  of  revocation,  by  written  notice 
to  the  Company,  designate  either  of  the 
following  options  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  amount  of  insurance  shall  be 
payable  in  lieu  of  being  paid  in  one 
sum,  and  the  Company  will  then  en¬ 
dorse  on  the  Policy  that  payment  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  option  desig¬ 
nated,  but  if  the  Insured  shall  have 
made  no  such  designation,  the  Bene¬ 
ficiary  shall  have  the  right  of  designa¬ 
tion;  provided,  however,  that  in  no 
event  shall  either  of  said  options  be 
available  if  the  Beneficiary  be  a  corpor¬ 
ation  or  a  firm. 

“Option  1.  Monthly  Instalments  for 
Two  Years. — The  amount  of  insurance 
to  be  payable  during  two  years  in 
twenty-four  equal  monthly  instalments 


GOOD  PLACES 
For  STRONG  WORKERS 

Always  ready  to  negotiate  with  energetic 
men  capable  of  producing  paid-for  Insur¬ 
ance  in  satisfactory  volume. 

Much  unoccupied  and  desirable  territory. 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 
ARTHUR  L.  BATES.  President 
Address:  ALBERT  E.  AWDE, 

Superintendent  of  Agencies, 

7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


of  $21.28  per  $500  of  insurance  payable, 
together  with  dividends,  if  any. 

“Option  2.  Weekly  Instalments  for 
One  Year. — The  amount  of  insurance  to 
be  payable  during  one  year  in  fifty-two 
equal  weekly  instalments  of  $9.68  per 
$500  of  insurance  payable,  together 
with  dividends,  if  any. 

“Unpaid  Instalments  at  Death  of 
Beneficiary. — If  one  or  more  instal¬ 
ments  shall  actually  be  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  either  of  the 
options  above,  and  if  the  Beneficiary 
shall  die  before  all  instalments  payable 
shall  have  been  paid,  and  if  there  be 
no  contingent  beneficiary  designated  by 
the  Insured  or  by  the  Beneficiary  after 
the  death  of  the  Insured,  the  unpaid 
instalments  will  be  commuted  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  compound  interest,  and  paid  in 
one  sum  to  the  executors  or  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  Beneficiary. 

“Dividends  with  Instalments. — If  the 
amount  of  insurance  be  payable  in  in¬ 
stalments,  monthly  or  weekly,  any  divi¬ 
dend  from  the  surplus  earnings  as  as¬ 
certained  and  apportioned  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  account  of 
amounts  so  payable  will  effect  an  In¬ 
crease  in  the  instalments.” 

PRUDENTIAL  DIVIDEND  STORY 
Will  be  found  on  page  7 

PHOENIX  MUTUAL  CONVENTION 

The  convention  of  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Agents  for  1916  will  be  held  in 
Hartford  September  25  and  26.  It  will 
take  the  form  of  a  meeting  of  the 
“Leaders’  Club,”  members  of  which,  on 
basis  of  production,  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Company. 


Solicitors  are  like  gizzards,  no  good  without  grit.  How  many  times  have  you  promised  yourself  to  cut  loose  from  your  present  environ¬ 
ment  and  connect  with  some  young  company  where  you  can  find  a  future  worth  considering  ?  When  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rut 
you  have  always  traveled  in,  and  look  out  into  the  wide  world,  you  lack  grit  to  make  the  first  step,  don’t  you  ?  Ambition  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  success,  but  a  mainspring  has  no  force  unless  you  wind  it  up.  Grit  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  do  the  winding.  If  you 
have  ambition  enough  to  desire  a  better  position,  and  grit  enough  to  go  after  it,  you  can  spend  the  winter  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  every  day  ;  where  the  roses  bloom  perpetually  ;  where  frosts  are  few  and  a  freeze  almost  unknown.  You  can  secure  a 
good  position  in  a  state  where  only  eleven  companies  wrote  as  much  as  a  million  each  last  year  ;  where  a  competitor  does  not  lurk 
behind  every  bush,  and  the  first  wail  of  a  new  born  infant  is  not  “hard  times.”  If  you  have  the  grit  to  make  a  change  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ability  you  can  obtain  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  that  will 
mean  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams.  That  will  mean  promotion  as  rapidly  as  you  are  entitled  to  it  and  the  capitalization  of  your 
individuality  at  its  full  value.  The  president  of  this  Company  is  W.  T.  Crawford  ;  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Thomas  P. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.;  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  all  of  Shreveport,  La. 


December  24,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


ESTIMATES  OF  1915  BUSINESS 


YEAR  ENDS  SATISFACTORILY 


Most  Insurance  Companies  Show  An 
Increase — Big  Increase  for  the 
Equitable  Life 


Business  took  a  brace  with  many  life 
insurance  companies  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1915,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  year  ends  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  Estimates  of  some  of  the  leading 
companies  follow: 

The  Home  Life  estimates  that  its 
paid  for  issues  during  the  year  1915  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,250,000, 
and  that  its  outstanding  business  on  a 
paid  for  basis  on  December  31  will  be 
acut  $126,000,000.  In  1914  the  Company 
wiote  $14,436,915,  and  had  insurance  in 
force  of  $120,893,433  on  December  31, 
1914. 

Prudential  Ahead  of  Last  Year 

The  Prudential’s  new  business  will 
be  up  to  and  ahead  of  last  year’s  level. 
Interest  payments  have  been  well  kept 
up  during  the  year.  Up  to  the  present 
time  loans  on  policies  have  not  been 
applied  for  as  freely  as  in  1913  and 
1914.  The  lapse  ratio  has  not  been  as 
heavy  as  in  1914. 

The  amount  of  the  Prudential’s 
death  claims  paid  in  1915  due  to  the 
war  has  been  to  date  $64,866. 

The  Columbia  National  Life  estimates 
its  paid-for  business  in  1915  as  $12,000,- 
000.  In  1914  it  was  $12,933,188. 

While  the  Security  Mutual  Life  of 
Dinghamton  will  not  make  a  definite 
estimate  of  its  new  business  for  1915  at 
this  time,  the  Company  said  that  it  has 
written  and  paid  for  more  new  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  than  last. 

Equitable’s  Increase 

The  increase  in  written  business  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
is  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 

The  Connecticut  General’s  written 
business  in  1914  was  $17,838,052.  The 
Company  estimates  that  its  paid-for 
issue  for  the  year  1915  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $19,500,000. 

The  1914  written  business  of  the 
Provident  Life  &  Trust  was  $41,962,- 
622.  The  Company  estimates  that  its 
paid-for  business  for  the  year  1915  will 
amount  to  between  $40,000,000  and 
$45,000,000. 

The  Standard  Life  of  Pittsburgh  es¬ 
timates  its  paid  business  in  1915  as 
$2,000,000. 

The  National  Life  of  Vermont  wrote 
$21,558,399  in  1914.  The  Company  es¬ 
timates  its  1915  paid-for  business  as 
probably  equalling  $22,500,000  at  least. 

Massachusetts  Mutual’s  Increase 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life’s 
written  business  in  1914  was  $43,387,- 
281.  The  Company  hopes  to  be  able  to 
show  a  record  of  paid-for  business  in 
1915  of  $44,500,000. 

The  1914  written  business  of  the 
Lnited  States  Life  was  $2,514,624.  Its 
1915  estimate  is  $2,750,000. 

The  new  business  of  the  Connecticut 


Mutual  Life  for  1914  was  $23,924,041. 
For  the  eleven  months  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1915,  the  exhibit  is  as  follows: 

M  „  >9>3  I9'4  1915 

New  business..  $22, 364,069  $22,962,362  $2 .1,249, <06 

Paid-up  business  113,495  74.429  56,19) 

K  c  v  1  v  e  d  and 

increased  -  >83,338  220,166  202,877 

Total  . $22,660,902 

Ceased  by  death  $4,009,505 
.  4,200,290 
•  3,788,140 


Surrender 
Net — lapse 
Not  taken 
Matured 
Expired 


1 ,630,207 

405, 7'7 
171,367 


$23,256,957 
$3,572,608 
4.316,873 
3.857,7i4 
1 ,874,066 

389,452 

107,048 


$23,508,076 

$4,062,927 

5,084,665 

3.997,304 

1,830,105 

379,574 

>34,34 


Total  . $14,205,226  $14,117,761  $15,488,918 

Excess  written  over  ceased  1912 . $9,033,087 

“  “  “  “  >9>3 .  R,455,676 

„  >9>4 .  9,139,196 

‘  >9>5 .  8,019,158 

Mutual  Life  Figures 

The  Mutual  Life’s  1915  written  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
last  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
company  is  not  writing  in  Canada  and 
the  European  business  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  for  the  time  being  at  least 
it  demonstrates  that  the  great  agency 
corps  of  this  company  has  done  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  work  in  making  up  the 
deficiency. 


An  old  established  New  York  City  General  Agency  of  one 
of  the  best  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  the  business  is  de¬ 
sirous  ol  securing  the  services  of  a  competent  young  man 
familiar  with  the  business  to  work  among  the  brokers  and 
assist  in  building  up  an  agency  force  on  the  basis  of  salary 
and  bonus.  Address  P.  Ik,  The  Eastern  Underwriter. 


CANADIAN  RE-INSURANCE  DEAL 


MANUFACTURERS  TAKEN  BY  SUN 


Merged  Company  Has  Assets  of  Nearly 
$20,000,000 — Insurance  in  Force  of 
$82,065,439 


MUTUAL 


LIFE 


DIVIDENDS 


Same  as  1915  Except  on  Long  Term 
Distribution  Policies  Which  Show 
I ncrease 


The  Mutual  Life  will  pay  the  same 
scale  of  dividends  at  last  year  except 
in  the  long  term  distribution  policies 
which  are  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year. 


FIRST  APPS.  -FROM  AGENTS 


New  Child’s  Endowment  Policy  of  Fi¬ 
delity  Mutual  Life  Enthusiasti¬ 
cally  Received  in  Field 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  is  issuing  a 
new  Child’s  Endowment  Policy.  The 
contract  was  so  well  received  by  agents 
that  a  number  of  them  sent  applications 
on  the  lives  of  their  sons  as  soon  as 
they  had  received  the  supplies. 

R.  C.  Bright,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
sent  two  applications  for  $1,000  each  on 
his  boys,  aged  8  and  13.  Supervisor 
Paul  Alexander  insured  his  11-year-old 
son,  Francis,  through  the  Charles  R. 
Tripp  agency,  Albany.  Mr.  Tripp  be¬ 
lieves  he  will  be  able  to  write  more 
than  $100,000  of  this  business  in  1916. 
In  discussing  the  new  policy,  A.  V. 
Weil,  of  Chicago,  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
pany: 

“The  Child  s  Endowment  affords  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  parent  oi 
guardian  to  deposit  a  certain  amount 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child  and  beats 
the  savings  bank  ‘all  to  smithereens.’ 
Tn  fact,  there  is  no  comparison  at  all 
should  the  child’s  death  occur  before 
age  15,  taking  into  consideration  the 
relurn  of  premiums,  plus  four  per  cent., 
compound  interest,  plus  annual  divi¬ 
dends.  Our  Mr.  Peiser  wrote  a  Child’s 
Endowment  where  it  was  impossible  to 
write  the  father  on  any  plan.” 


The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  has  taken  over  by  re-insurance 
the  outstanding  business  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Life  of  Toronto. 

The  Manufacturers’  Life  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1887.  In  1901  it  consolidat¬ 
ed  with  the  Temperance  and  General 
Life  under  the  name  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Temperance  and  General 
Life,  and  in  1901  the  original  name  was 
again  adopted.  The  company  has  $300,- 
000  capital,  of  which  $200,000  repre¬ 
sents  the  capital  of  the  old  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  $100,000  that  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  and  General  Life. 

Operated  in  Extended  Territory 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  Manufacturers  Life  had  assets 
amounting  to  $19,180,388.  Its  net  re¬ 
serve  amounted  to  $16,251,784.  Its  in¬ 
surance  in  force  amounted  to  $82,065,- 
439.  In  the  United  States,  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  did  business  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  It  also 
operated  in  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Asia 
Japan,  India,  South  Africa,  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
as  of  January  1  last  had  assets  of  $64,- 
187,656,  reserves  amounting  to  $55,134,- 
137,  and  a  net  surplus  (exclusive  of  its 
capital  of  $250,000)  of  $2,534,656.  The 
Sun  was  incorporated  in  1865,  but  did 
not  begin  business  until  1871  under  the 
name  of  the  Sun  Mutual  Life.  It  took 
its  present  name  in  1882.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $1,- 
000,000,  of  which  $250,000  has  been 
paid  for  either  in  cash  or  in  profits 
credited  to  stockholders.  Its  insurance 
in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $215,465,108. 

Has  $75,000,000  Assets 

The  re-insurance  of  the  business  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Life  will  give  to 
the  Sun  Life  close  to  $75,000,000  assets, 
and  insurance  in  force  of  about  $300,- 
000,000. 

The  Sun  Life  operates  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey 


and  Virginia,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  It 
also  does  business  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Asia  Minor,  China,  Egypt,  In¬ 
dia,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements,  Japan,  Jamaica,  Siam,  Man¬ 
churia,  Mexico.  British  and  Dutch  Gui¬ 
ana,  Bermuda,  Central  America,  Chili, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Cuba,  South  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies. 


POSTAL  CUTS  RATES  10  P.  C. 

Has  Written  $15,000,000  Insurance 
Without  Agents — Discusses  Provi¬ 
dent  Savings  Re-insurance 


The  Postal  Life  has  announced  a 
reduction  in  premium  rates  of  10  per 
cent,  “with  a  continuance  of  the  annu¬ 
al  guaranteed  dividend  of  9  per  cent.” 
It  also  says  that  it  has  increased  its 
surplus  during  the  year  by  $100,000.  In 
a  statement  to  the  public  President 
Malone  says  in  part: 

“At  the  close  of  its  tenth  year  the 
Postal’s  mortality  stands  at  but  42  per 
cent,  of  that  expected  by  the  American 
Experience  Table  upon  which  premium 
rates  are  based.  An  entire  absence 
of  litigation  with  its  policyholders  is 
arother  proud  chapter  of  the  enviable 
story. 

“I  i  teen  millions  of  new  insurance 
has  been  written  through  the  non¬ 
agency  method.  Thus  in  the  Postal, 
publicity  has  vindicated  its  power  as 
a  business-getter. 

“The  insurance  history,  also,  of  the 
re-insured  Provident  Savings  Group, 
taken  over  by  the  Postal  five  years  ago, 
discloses  an  experience  most  interest¬ 
ing  both  to  underwriters  and  to  the 
public.  Barring  policy-liens,  the  Pos¬ 
tal  acquired  from  the  Provident  Sav¬ 
ings,  aggregate  assets  of  $6,340,112  at 
that  time,  and  of  course  has  received 
the  current  premiums  since. 

“The  Postal  has  paid  out  to  Provi¬ 
dent  policyholders  or  beneficiaries,  in 
cash,  $7,269,729,  and  holds  intact  the 
full  legal  reserve,  less  liens,  of  $5,539,- 
478  in  legal  investments  to  provide  for 
the  remaining  policies.  Though  unre¬ 
cruited  by  new  risks  for  the  five  years 
(new  risks  go  into  the  Postal  group), 
the  Provident  group  has  continued 
solvent,  that  is,  has  met  current  de¬ 
mands  out  of  its  own  funds;  and  in 
1915  it  shows  a  mortality  within  the 
American  Experience  Table.” 


The  Prudential 

40th  Anniversary,  October  13,  1915 


MUTUALIZED.  BENEFITS  INCREASED.  A  POLICYHOLDERS'  COMPANY. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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_  t  of  Adverse  Claims  to  the  Proceeds  of  Life 

Insurance  Policies  Arising  From  Conflicting  Admin¬ 
istration  Granted  in  Different  Jurisdictions 

By  Edward  Duffield,  General  Solicitor  The  Prudential 


It  may  not  be  inapropos  to  consider 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  this  distinc¬ 
tion  of  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in 
personam  is  emphasized,  although  such 
cases  are  without  the  general  scope  of 
this  paper. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  reported  in 
189,  N.  Y.  447;  82  N.  E.,  438  (1907). 

This  was  an  action  in  which  the 
plaintiff  had  instituted  suit,  naming  the 
insurance  company  and  the  heirs  at 
law  of  the  insured  as  defendants,  the 
purpose  of  the  suit  being  to  enforce  an 
equitable  lien  against  the  proceeds  of  a 
life  insurance  policy  on  which  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  their  testator  had  paid  for 
premiums  a  sum  exceeding  the  amount 
due  under  the  policy.  The  insured  and 
his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries,  had  assigned  the  policy  to 
plaintiff’s  testator,  but  the  heirs  at  law 
of  the  insured,  who  were  residents  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  who  had  a 
contingent  interest  in  the  policy,  were 
rot  parties  to  the  assignment. 

Heirs  at  Law 

The  heirs  at  law  were  served  by  pub¬ 
lication.  Shortly  after  the  New  York 
action  had  been  taken  the  heirs  at  law 
brought  suit  against  the  company  in  the 
courts  of  California  for  the  amount  of 
the  policy.  The  company  in  the  New 
York  suit  set  up  as  a  defense  the  pen¬ 
dency  of  the  California  action,  and 
moved  to  set  aside  the  order  of  publica¬ 
tion  permitting  service  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  defendants  upon  the  ground  that 
the  New  York  court  carried  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  an  action  of  this  nature  against 
tlic  non-resident  defendant.  The  New 
York  court  held,  however,  that  there 
was  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order  com¬ 
plained  of,  basing  its  decision  upon  the 
fact  that  the  policy  was  in  New  York, 
that  the  assignment  had  been  made  in 
New  York,  that  the  company  was  doing 
business  in  that  State  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  residents  thereof.  A 
judgment  was  therefore  rendered 
against  the  company  and  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

Turning  to  the  California  action 
brought  by  the  heirs  at  law  on  the  same 
policy  against  the  company,  which  is 
reported  under  the  title  of  Morgan  v. 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  116  Pac., 
385,  we  find  that  in  the  lower  court  a 
judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  against  the  company.  On 
the  appeal  the  company  set  up  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  court  and  the 
facts  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  such  judgment,  was  a  bar 
to  the  California  action.  The  plaintiffs 
made  the  same  contention  as  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  by  the  company  in 
the  New  York  action — that  the  courts 
of  New  York  had  acquired  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  plaintiffs  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  summons  and  that  they 
were  not  concluded  by  the  New  York 
judgment.  They  further  contended  that 
the  assignment  of  the  policy  was  void 
as  to  them,  they  having  been  named  as 
beneficiaries  and  not  having  joined  in 
the  assignment. 

The  California  court,  however,  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  with  approval,  stating 
that  the  action  was  properly  brought  in 
Now  York,  and  that  the  judgment 
against  the  company  was  one  in  which 
the  respondents  had  been  made  parties 
and  which  bound  the  company  to  pay 
the  policy,  and  they  therefore  held  that 
a  verdict  should  be  directed  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  company.  A  motion  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  was  denied.  Morgan  v.  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  116  Pac.,  389. 

Ely  vs.  Hartford  Life 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  substi¬ 


tuted  service  is  that  of  Ely  v.  Hartford 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  110  S.  W.  (Ky.),  265,  in 
which  case  the  assignee  of  the  policy 
involved  brought  suit  in  Ohio  against 
the  company.  The  company  filed  a 
cross  petition  of  interpleader  in  this 
suit,  making  Ely,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
Kentucky  action,  a  party  defendant, 
serving  him  by  publication.  The  Ohio 
court  decreed  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
policy  of  insurance  should  be  paid  into 
court  and  applied  to  discharge  the  as¬ 
signee’s  debt.  Action  being  then  brought 
in  Kentucky,  the  Kentucky  court  held 
that  the  Ohio  court  having  acquired 
jurisdiction  and  that  their  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  pro 
coeds  of  the  policy  was  final,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  debt  due  a  non-resident 
from  a  person  in  the  State  may  be  at¬ 
tached  and  recovered  by  the  creditor 
of  such  non-resident  through  construc¬ 
tive  service,  saying: 

“The  doctrine  announced  in  these  sev¬ 
eral  cases  that  to  entitle  a  judgment  in 
a  proceeding  in  rem,  authorized  by  a 
statute  of  the  State  in  which  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  instituted,  but  in  which  the 
defendant  was  not  personally  served 
with  process  and  did  not  appear,  to  full 
faith  and  credit  in  another  State,  the 
res  must  have  been  attached  or  seized, 
or  at  least  have  been  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  rendering  the  judg¬ 
ment.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
rested  upon  the  fact  that  the  res  was 
ivithin  the  State  in  which  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  was  asserted,  and  that  under 
these  conditions  service  bv  publication 
was  held  to  confer  valid  jurisdiction. 

Possession  of  Policy 

The  possession  of  the  policy  in  some 
instances  has  been  considered  to  have 
a  controlling  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  jurisdiction.  These  cases,  however, 
are  limited  to  contentions  in  wrhich  it 
is  sought  to  enforce  some  equitable 
lien. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  Merritt 
v  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
103  Mass.,  245.  the  insurance  company 
was  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  the  insured  was  a  citizen 
of  Illinois,  who  procured  the  policy  for 
the  purpose  of  pledging  it  to  a  resident 
of  Massachusetts  for  money  advanced 
to  the  insured.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  policy  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Massachusetts  creditor,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  administrator  by  the  courts  of 
that  State.  An  administrator  was  also 
appointed  by  the  courts  of  Illinois,  and 
both  sued  the  company,  the  Illinois  suit 
being  first  in  point  of  tirrm  The  com¬ 
pany  pleaded  the  pendency  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  suit,  but  the  court  held  that  as  the 
administrator  in  Massachusetts  was  the 
pledgee  of  the  poliev  and  had  possession 
thereof,  his  rights  were  superior  to  that 
of  the  administrator  in  Illinois,  point¬ 
ing  out,  however,  that  the  suit  of  the 
Illinois  administrator  having  been  in¬ 
stituted  first  his  risht  would  have  been 
exclusive  if  he  had  had  legal  title  and 
either  the  possession  or  right  of  poses- 
sion  to  the  policy. 

Travelers  vs.  Grant 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.  v.  Grant,  54 
N.  J.  Eq.,  208,  was  a  case  in  which 
the  possesion  of  the  poliev  became  a 
determining  feature.  In  that  case  a 
person  whose  domicle  was  originally  in 
New  Jersey,  and  who  had  a  wife  and 
family  residing  there,  acquired  a  domi¬ 
cile  in  Ohio,  and  died  there  insolvent. 
Letters  of  administration  were  taken 
out  first  in  Ohio  by  a  resident  there, 
and  later  by  his  widow  in  New  Jersey. 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ” 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 

GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  N  ASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

- of - 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1844 
BURTON  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
January  1,  1915 

Assets  .  $46,516,911.00 

Liabilities  .  43,315,986.56 

Surplus  (Mass.  Standard) .  3,200,924.66 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE . $179,895,636.00 

Substantial  gains  made  in  all  departments. 

New  policy  contract,  embodying  every  up-to-date  feature. 

Increased  dividend  scale  in  which  all  policies  share. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opening. 

EDGAR  C.  FOWLER 

Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


Pensions  for  Individuals 

Pensions  for  Superannuated  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Business  Institutions 

Pensions  Instead  of  Legacies  Under 
Wills  and  Trust  Agreements 

We  can  use  a  few  high  grade  salesmen  in  this  fruit¬ 
ful,  rapidly  growing  field 


The  Pension 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 

Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dozen  more  good  field 
men  tc  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Offers  to  men  able  to  produce  business  first  class  territory, 
with  direct  contract  providing  liberal  compensation. 

For  particulars,  address 

C.  H.  JACKSON,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


December  24,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


TO  MAKE  SICKNESS  SURVEY 

IDEA  OF  METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

Agents  to  Gather  Information — Origi¬ 
nated  From  Success  With  Unem¬ 
ployment  Census 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Ccmpany  is  contemplating  a  survey  of 
sickness  in  the  United  States.  The 
refults  the  Company  obtained  through 
the  use  of  its  agents  in  making  an  un¬ 
employment  survey  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
leads  the  Company  to  believe  that  this 
machinery  can  be  availed  of  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  sickness  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  at  a  given 
day  or  week  in  the  year. 

Explained  By  Vice-President  Frankel 

Sixth  Vice-President  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
says  that  the  preliminary  work  on  this 
survey  has  already  been  started  in  two 
large  American  towns  and  “if  re¬ 
sults  are  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
value,  we  propose  to  extend  the  sur¬ 
vey  to  practically  all  communities  in 
which  the  Company  has  policyholders. 
The  schedule  which  is  to  be  used  for 
this  will  bring  out  significant  facts  of 
diagnosis  so  far  as  they  are  obtainable. 
It  will  attempt  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  individuals  in  the  family;  the  num¬ 
ber  bedridden  at  home;  the  number 
sick  in  hospitals;  and  the  number  ill 
at  home  but  able  to  be  up  and  about. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  last 
named  group  is  fully  recognized.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  believe  that  the  result 
of  such  a  survey  will  be  of  extreme 
value  not  only  to  the  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  but  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  sickness  and  its  social  conse¬ 
quences.” 

Visiting  Nurse  Survey 

Mr.  Frankel  read  an  interesting 
paper  recently  on  “Standards  in  Visit¬ 
ing  Nurse  Work”  in  San  Francisco,  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  the  visiting  nurse 
service  of  the  Metropolitan  Life.  Facts 
classified  from  twelve  important  cities 
were  read,  representing  a  total  of  31,- 
482  cases,  to  whom  237,370  visits  were 
made  in  1914.  Of  the  total  cases 
nursed  34.7  per  cent,  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  average  of 
sex  distribution  was  67.1  per  cent., 
white  females;  21.3  per  cent,  white 
males;  the  balance  colored. 

The  statistical  table  shows  that 
10.505  out  of  31,482  cases  treated,  or 
34.1  per  cent.,  were  discharged  as  re¬ 
covered;  43  per  cent.  were  discharged 
as  improved;  17.6  per  cent,  were  dis¬ 
charged  as  unimproved,  and  5.3  per 
cent.  died. 


COSTS  COMPANIES  $9,000,000 


Tuberculosis  Claims  for  1914  Analyzed 
By  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  of 
Metropolitan 


In  a  plea  for  Federal  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis,  made  before  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Conference  on  Tuberculo¬ 
sis,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  sixth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life,  said  that 
the  interest  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  can 
best  be  indicated  by  the  facts  of  their 
mortality  statistics.  In  the  year  1914, 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  paid  in  its  industrial  department 
163,339  claims  on  the  lives  of  113,989 
people,  amounting  to  $21,449,401.  Of 
these,  27,928  claims  on  the  lives  of  19,- 
865  people,  amounting  to  $3,949,421, 
were  paid  on  individuals  who  died  from 
pulmonary  or  other  forms  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Including  mortuary  bonuses  the 
figure  was  $4,218,139.  It  is  probable 
that  the  experience  of  other  industrial 
life  insurance  companies  is  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan.  At  the 
end  of  1914,  31,134,303  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  of  which  13,588,050,  or 
43.6  per  cent,  were  carried  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  On  this  basis,  industrial  in¬ 
surance  companies,  during  the  year 


1  •'  1 4 ,  paid  claims  on  the  lives  of  nearly 
46,000  working  men  and  other  members 
of  their  families  amounting  to  over 
$9,000,000  for  death  due  to  tuberculosis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
it  is  desirable  from  the  insurance 
standpoint  to  reduce  mortality  from 
tuberculosis,  and  if  such  an  ideal  could 
ever  be  obtained,  to  eradicate  the  dis¬ 
ease  entirely.  If  the  payment  of  death 
claims  could  be  postponed,  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
oi  insurance.  Possibilities  of  such 
postponement  with  respect  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  are  large.  Of  the  total  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  year  1914  in 
the  Metropolitan  experience  70  per 
cent,  were  between  ages  15  and  44. 
Tuberculosis  formed  37  per  cent,  of  all 
the  deaths  between  these  ages.  If  the 
disease  could  be  eliminated  or  materi¬ 
ally  reduced  in  extent  it  is  probable 
that  more  individuals  would  die  from 
diseases  characteristic  of  older  life, 
such  as  the  cardio-vascular  diseases! 
The  tuberculosis  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  life  insurance  companies 
is,  as  you  will  see  from  the  above,  pri¬ 
marily  economic  in  character.  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  mortality  from  tuberculosis  or 
reduction  in  the  incidence  of  disease 
spells,  in  the  long  run,  cheaper  insur¬ 
ance. 

Statistics  for  tuberculosis  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  that  within  the 
short  period  of  three  years  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan’s  experience  dropped  from  208.7 
per  hundred  thousand  to  189.6  per  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  or  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  9.1  per  cent.  These  figures  sup¬ 
plement  those  for  the  registration  area 
for  the  years  1901  to  1911,  which  show 
a  rate  in  1911,  83  per  cent,  of  that  in 
1901.  All  of  this  indicates  that  the 
campaign  of  education  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  over  a  decade  is  bearing 
and  has  borne  fruit.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
predict  that  the  experience  of  the  next 
three  years  will  show  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  of 
the  country  and  of  the  life  insurance 
companies. 

Experience  of  the  Metropolitan  shows 
that  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  death  of  occu¬ 
pied  white  males,  ages  15  and  over,  are 
due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  where¬ 
as  35  per  cent,  of  the  death  among 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  office  assistants 
are  caused  by  this  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  14  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  among  railway  enginemen  and 
trainmen  and  only  5.8  per  cent,  of 
deaths  among  coal  miners  are  caused 
by  consumption.  If  we  remember  that 
coal  miners  live  and  work  under  condi¬ 
tions  which,  presumably,  are  favorable 
to  the  development  of  tuberculosis, 
namely,  in  dark  and  often  badly  venti¬ 
lated  places,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  low  mortality  with  our 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Among  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office 
assistants,  35  per  cent,  of  all  deaths 
over  15  years  of  age  are  caused  by 
tuberculosis,  and  between  ages  25  and 
34,  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  due 
to  this  disease.  Only  21.9  per  cent,  of 
the  death  among  painters,  paper-hang¬ 
ers  and  varnishers,  all  ages  over  15, 
are  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  at  ages 
25  to  34  only  42.9  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  are  caused  by  tuberculosis. 


ORIGINAL  GROUP  POLICY 


Old  Contract  Insuring  Slaves,  Issued  in 
1821,  Now  in  Possession  of 
Metropolitan  Life 


Considerable  interest  has  been  taken 
in  an  article  published  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  containing  a  copy  of  the 
first  group  insurance  policy  ever  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  United  States.  The  insur¬ 
ance  carrier  was  the  old  New  Orleans 
Insurance  Company.  The  policy  cov¬ 
ered  $18,000  on  slaves  valued  at  $35,- 
000.  The  policy  was  written  in  1821. 
The  original  policy  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  It  hangs  in  the  office 
of  the  sixth  vice-president,  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel. 


REMEMBER 

The  Texas  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  WACO,  TEXAS 

^/X— ^77  *s  Pi°neer  life  insurance  company  of 

the  Southwest 

ATTRACTIVE  POLICIES  and  LIBERAL  CONTRACTS 


MERIDIAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

We  have  Liberal  Agency  Contract  awaiting  a  High  Grade 
Producer  in  Eastern  Missouri 

WRITE  THE  COMPANY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Organized  1850 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 
JOS.  A.  DE  BOER,  Pre.ident 


Purely  Mutual 


The  National  Life  possesses  an  unexcelled  asset  and  insurance  compoaition.  It. 
service  to  policyholders  is  scientific,  prompt  and  complete,  based  absolutely  upon  a 
mutual  and  equitable  practice.  Its  low  mortality,  high  Interest  earning*  and  economy 
of  management  insure  low  net  costs.  Its  liberal  policie.  and  practice  commend  it  to 
held  men  as  a  guaranteed  salesmanship  proposition  upon  which  they  can  readily  and 
securely  build.  The  sixty-fifth  annual  report,  demonstrating  these  claims,  will  be  sent 
to  any  solicitor,  agent  or  manager  on  request. 

A.  H.  Gseller,  General  Manager,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 
M.  H.  Mullenneaux,  Manager,  Albany  Trust  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Day  L.  Anderson,  General  Manager,  950  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Bruce  S.  Johnson,  General  Agent,  1134  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  *N.  Y. 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  efforts.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 


Pittsburgh  Life  and 
Trust  Co. 

Home  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  C.  BALDWIN,  President 
HOWARD  S.  SUTPHEN,  Director  of  Agencie. 


K.  P.  MELSON 
President 


JOHN  G.  HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE  LIFE 

Salable 

Policies 

Participating  aud  Non-Participating 

Special  Inducements  for 
General  Agency  Contracts 


Horae  Office:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  24,  1915. 


auAJ  MEN  BORROW  MONEY-AND  WHY? 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  MORRIS  PLAN  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM 
THE  OPENING  DAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1914,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSI¬ 
NESS  ON  NOVEMBER  30,  1915 


Jan. -Feb. 

Mch.-Apr. 

May-June 

July-Aug. 

Sept. -Oct. 

Amount  loaned  . $61,780 

$111,300 

$123,235 

$150,165 

$151,020 

No.  of  borrowers . 

509 

919 

I 

,010 

I, 

380 

1,312 

Average  . 

$120.80 

$121.25 

$121.57 

$109.28 

$112.75 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Total 

Amount  loaned  . $50,395 

$100,625 

$110,770 

$708,270 

No.  of  borrowers . 

486 

826 

956 

6,092 

Average  . 

$103.69 

$121.82 

$115.86 

$115.26 

All  Loans  Made  by  The 

Morris 

Plan  Company  of  New  York  to 

November 

30,  1915 

Size  of  Number 

Aggregate 

Size  of 

Number 

Aggregate 

Loan  of  Loans 

Amount 

Loan 

of  Loans 

Amount 

$2,000  1 

$2,000 

$225 

2 

$450 

1,500  2 

3,000 

215 

I 

215 

1,400  1 

1,400 

200 

488 

97,600 

1,100  1 

1,100 

175 

12 

2,100 

1,000  11 

11,000 

150 

603 

90,450 

750  4 

3,000 

125 

57 

7,125 

700  1 

700 

100 

2,476 

247,600 

650  1 

650 

80 

2 

160 

600  9 

5>4oo 

75 

179 

13,425 

550  1 

55C 

60 

5 

300 

525  1 

525 

50 

1,787 

89,350 

500  63 

3'. 500 

40 

I 

40 

450  2 

900 

35 

3 

105 

400  3° 

15,200 

30 

5 

150 

350  >9 

6,650 

25 

49 

1,225 

300  153 

45,900 

— 

250  1 14 

28,500 

6,092 

$708,270 

BORROWERS 

Jan. 

Mch. 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Total 

Men  . 

87O 

976 

1,335 

1,257 

465 

792 

912 

5,826 

Women  . 

49 

40 

37 

44 

l6 

28 

40 

243 

Average  weekly  income. 

...  $27 

$25 

$26 

$25 

$25 

$25 

$25 

$24 

$24 

Married  . 

663 

756 

962 

895 

343 

552 

636 

4,308 

Single  . 

256 

251 

403 

400 

135 

265 

313 

1,736 

Supporting  children  .... 

549 

6l6 

755 

730 

269 

46l 

515 

3.4Q4 

Number  of  children . 

...  832 

1,526 

1,574 

L9I7 

1,782 

678 

1,104 

1,237 

8,868 

Supporting  others  . 

...  382 

604 

685 

930 

915 

347 

568 

584 

4,100 

Number  of  others . 

674 

776 

1,060 

998 

377 

621 

666 

4,600 

Real-estate  owners  . 

...  84 

Il6 

159 

132 

137 

57 

80 

99 

727 

REASONS  FOR 

BORROWING 

Repay  loansharks . 

...  70 

73 

29 

41 

23 

12 

11 

l6 

252 

Pawns  and  chattels . 

29 

23 

5i 

5° 

24 

26 

26 

199 

Miscellaneous  debts  .... 

...  186 

255 

229 

272 

132 

49 

83 

157 

1,231 

Illness  and  births . 

■  95 

I  l6 

198 

304 

279 

121 

158 

1.53 

I,i45 

Deaths  . 

...  15 

13 

31 

48 

36 

14 

22 

26 

169 

Weddings  . 

6 

8 

14 

22 

9 

13 

II 

63 

Begin  housekeeping  . 

...  4 

6 

5 

18 

IO 

5 

5 

8 

51 

Purchase  of  home . 

4 

9 

8 

7 

19 

IO 

9 

8 

54 

Household  expenses  .... 

...  24 

48 

49 

71 

1 19 

40 

79 

107 

418 

Personal  expenses  . 

47 

133 

36 

97 

126 

306 

Education  . 

8 

25 

22 

21 

51 

II 

40 

20 

147 

Begin  business  . 

15 

17 

IO 

19 

6 

13 

26 

90 

Business  expansion  . 

...  49 

160 

163 

134 

139 

31 

108 

100 

745 

Mortgage  and  interest... 

...  14 

16 

30 

26 

31 

IO 

21 

30 

147 

Taxes  . * 

25 

36 

21 

23 

7 

16 

18 

136 

Rent  . 

10 

10 

17 

24 

8 

16 

8 

77 

Insurance  premiums  .... 

9 

11 

23 

36 

39 

IS 

24 

20 

138 

Help  relatives  . 

5 

26 

30 

68 

70 

27 

43 

46 

245 

Vacation  . 

145 

58 

38 

20 

IO 

213 

Miscellaneous  . 

64 

97 

29 

35 

13 

22 

40 

274 

POSITIONS 

OR  OCCUPATIONS  OF 

BORROWERS 

Clerks  . 

92 

94 

123 

144 

50 

94 

62 

576 

Post-Office  employes  - 

...  50 

73 

122 

152 

I64 

54 

no 

96 

657 

Other  U.  S.  employes... 

35 

49 

95 

69 

33 

36 

53 

312 

State  dept.  &  court  emp. 

9 

7 

8 

9 

4 

I 

3 

4 

41 

City  dep.  &  court  emp... 

...  30 

61 

86 

155 

1 14 

51 

63 

96 

542 

N.  Y.  County  emp . 

10 

12 

15 

2 

13 

13 

54 

Firemen  . . . 

69 

64 

106 

98 

33 

65 

58 

460 

Policemen  . 

40 

47 

87 

84 

34 

50 

74 

350 

Proprietors  &  partners.. 

. . .  35 

167 

142 

91 

113 

29 

84 

79 

627 

Managers  . 

...  18 

22 

27 

33 

24 

6 

18 

32 

156 

Secretaries  &  stenos . 

18 

16 

12 

17 

8 

9 

16 

89 

Foremen  . 

13 

21 

15 

15 

9 

6 

7 

77 

Agents  . 

14 

IS 

26 

31 

13 

18 

15 

105 

Salesmen  . 

...  23 

42 

48 

66 

64 

24 

40 

42 

285 

Factory  operators  .... — 

46 

35 

19 

20 

6 

14 

12 

132 

Machinists  . 

13 

11 

12 

14 

3 

II 

8 

68 

Inspectors  . 

8 

16 

9 

19 

32 

9 

23 

6 

90 

Tailors  . . 

12 

14 

14 

II 

7 

4 

4 

68 

Artisans  . 

11 

10 

II 

4 

1 

3 

IO 

40 

Printers’  trade  . . 

37 

59 

151 

116 

52 

64 

103 

478 

Teachers  . . 

7 

5 

15 

11 

4 

7 

9 

53 

Doctors  &  dentists . 

4 

9 

2 

11 

1 

10 

7 

35 

Writers  . 

6 

6 

2 

2 

I 

1 

19 

Telegraphers  &  despat.... 

3 

12 

3 

15 

7 

4 

3 

10 

50 

Bookk’pers  &  accounts.... 

9 

22 

33 

37 

42 

18 

24 

30 

173 

•Public  Service  emp . 

25 

2 c, 

fTransport’n  Co.  emp . 

36 

36 

Miscellaneous  . 

80 

4S 

IOI 

80 

27 

53 

49 

459 

5»9 

919 

1,016 

1,380 

1,312 

486 

826 

956 

6,092 

INVESTMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Class  “B”  Certificates  issued  to  November 
30,  1915,  inclusive: 


20  at  $1,000 . $20,000 

18  at  500 .  9,000 

81  at  100 .  8,100 

184  at  so . 9,200 


$46,300 ' 


Class  “C”  Certificates  to  November  30: 


t  at  $600 .  $600 

8  at  250 .  2,000 

9  at  200 .  1,800 

15  at  150 .  2,250 

83  at  100 .  8,300 

252  at  50 .  12,600 


-New  grouping  formerly  under  miscellaneous. 
tNew  grouping  formerly  under  miscellaneous. 


$27,550 


WASHINGTON  APPOINTMENT 

The  American  National  Life  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.,  has  appointed  Messrs,  b. 
G.  Walters  and  Jame3  A.  Edgar,  Jr., 
general  agents  under  the  firm  name  of 
Walters  &  Edgar  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

They  have  well  appointed  offices  In 


the  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Both  of  these  young  men 
bear  a  very  good  reputation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  and  have  a  large  number 
of  friends  in  the  Capital  City.  They 
have  already  established  a  field  force. 
The  recent  appointments  are  Messrs. 
Alphonzo  Goettler,  Earle  E.  Barnes 
and  Morton  T.  Daryden. 


An  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  is  offered  to  men 
who  are  willing — and  will. 

FOR  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  ADDRESS 

H.  M.  HARGROVE,  Vice  President 

BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 


J.  C.  WILSON, 

President 


J.  S.  EDWARDS. 

Secretary 


Royal  Life  Insurance  Company 

ALFRED  CLOVER,  President 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Policies 

Special  confidential  contracts  for  Superintendents,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  Agents  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Now  Organizing  a  Health  and  Accident  Department 

Head  Office 

108  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


VALUABLE  LECTURES 


Members  of  Hartford  Insurance  Insti¬ 
tute  Hearing  Interesting  Papers 
By  Speakers  Who  Know 
Subjects 


“The  Agency  Department  and  Its 
Relation  to  Life  Insurance,’’  was  the 
tcpic  of  an  interesting  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Hartford  Insurance  Institute 
by  Herbert  Fisher,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agencies,  Connecticut  Mu¬ 
tual  Life.  He  brought  out  the  import¬ 
ance  of  organization  in  business  get¬ 
ting.  A  brilliant  salesman  will  lose 
out  in  the  long  run  when  competing 
with  a  less  gifted  man,  who,  however, 
has  a  well  organized  mind. 

The  paper  on  “Actuarial  Principles,” 
notice  of  which  was  recently  printed 
by  The  Eastern  Underwriter,  was  de¬ 
li  vered  by  J.  M.  Laird,  assistant  actu¬ 
ary  of  the  Connecticut  General,  and 
not  by  H.  A.  Hopf,  of  the  Phoenix  Mu¬ 
tual  Life,  as  was  stated.  Mr.  Hopf  is 
vice-president  of  the  Life  Branch  of 
the  Insurance  Institute,  which  has 
charge  of  arranging  this  important 
scries  of  lectures  on  Life  Underwriting. 


MAJOR  BALL  IS  EIGHTY 


Boston  Man  Has  Represented  New 
York  Life  in  England  for  Forty- 
five  Years 


Major  Ball  of  Boston  has  been  a 
Sc-nior  Nylic  in  the  New  England 
Branch  since  1906,  standing  second 
only  to  Senior  Nylic  George  I.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  Baltimore,  who  reached  the 
goal  five  years  before  him.  The 
Major  has  thus  for  ten  years  been  in 
receipt  of  a  substantial  Senior  Nylic 
income  check  each  month,  emphasizing 
the  difference,  as  the  postman  brought 
it,  between  this  and  the  other  lines  of 
employment  which  offer  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  old-age  pension. 

Major  Ball  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 


War,  honorably  discharged  in  1865.  In 
1868  he  began  with  the  New  York  Life, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
has  been  continually  in  the  service,  a 
loyal,  high-grade,  successful,  personal 
writer  of  prominence  and  standing  who 
has  put  on  the  books  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  very  best  insurance 
in  New  England. 


CALLS  PHONOGRAPH  A  LUXURY 


International  Life  Tells  Agents  To 
Divert  to  Insurance  Money  Spent 
on  Machines 


The  International  Life  takes  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  talking-machine  is  a 
luxury  and  that  life  agents  should  stop 
the  present  craze  to  buy  them  and  di¬ 
vert  this  money  to  buying  insurance 
protection.  It  says  to  its  agents: 

“Thousands  of  liundred-dollar  to  flve- 
liundred-dollar  victrolas  and  grafono- 
las,  and  quarts  upon  quarts  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  endless  amounts  of  other 
finest  luxuries  are  being  sold  for  cash 
right  now. 

“People  are  throwing  their  money  in 
double  handfuls  like  wild,  these  days. 
Salesmen  of  such  things  tell  us  so,  and 
dealers  prove  it.  Go  into  the  stores 
and  you  will  see  it.  In  the  midst  of 
this  riot  of  luxury-buying,  what  i3  your 
business — your  right-now  business?  It 
is  to  interpose  yourself,  push  yourself 
right  between  very  many  of  these  lux¬ 
ury-buyers  and  luxury-sellers,  and  get 
your  fists  full  of  this  luxury  gold.  Stop 
a  lot  of  it  for  yourself. 

“Dominate  the  situation — not  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  it.  Step  quickly  forward  in¬ 
to  the  crush  and  rush  of  it  like  a  traf¬ 
fic  policeman.  Command  attention. 
Command  a  hearing.  Then  quickly 
show  what  a  wiser  proposition  you 
have  than  spending  money  for  such 
luxuries.  In  fact  show  what  a  luxurv 
you  are  selling.  Do  this  wisely  and 
well  and  you  cannot  fail  to  divert  a 
stream  of  this  luxury  gold  straight  into 
your  pocket.” 


December  24,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


LARGEST  YEAR  FOR  R.  J.  MIX 


CAREER  OF  A  NEW  YORK  LEADER 

Prudential  Manager  in  Metropolis 
Triumphed  Over  Physical  Handi¬ 
caps — Will  Move  to  New  Offices 


Robert  J.  Mix,  manager  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  department  of  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  Greater  New  York, 
will  wind  up  the  year  with  the  largest 
business  ever  done  by  his  agency  and 
with  brilliant  prospects  for  1916,  On  or 
before  the  first  of  January,  the  agency 
will  be  moved  to  new  and  attractive 
offices  in  the  new  Astor  House  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  of  Vesey  street  and 
Broadway. 

Brought  Up  in  Insurance  Atmosphere 

Mr.  Mix’s  career  should  be  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  every  life  insurance  agent  in 
the  land  because  it  illustrates  what 
can  be  done  under  handicaps.  The 
handicap  in  his  case  was  ill  health. 
He  triumphed  over  that  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  has  mastered  difficult 
selling  problems.  His  father  was  James 
C.  Mix,  who  started  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  the  early  sixties.  After 
being  New  York  State  general  agent 
of  the  Aetna,  he  became  an  agency 
manager  of  the  New  York  Life.  He  was 
a  close  friend  of  President  Beers,  and  a 
life  insurance  agent  and  developer  of 
agents  of  the  first  rank. 

Robert  J.  Mix  was  educated  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  After  graduation,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Senatdt  Frank  Hiscock,  but  his  health 
gave  out  and  he  went  West.  In  Minne¬ 
sota,  he  entered  a  railroad  office,  saw 
the  great  need  of  stenographers,  picked 
up  shorthand  and  developed  this  until 
he  became  very  proficient.  Returning 
East,  he  engaged  with  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  as  a  stenographer 
and,  in  six  months,  became  secretary 
of  the  company.  At  the  end  of  another 
year,  his  health  again  failed  and  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  country 
for  several  years  to  recuperate. 

Began  With  New  York  Life 

In  1889,  his  father,  then  New  York 
City  general  agent  of  the  New  York 
Life,  invited  him  to  go  into  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business  as  his  office  assistant. 
Six  months  later,  the  Company  opened 
an  agency  in  Brooklyn  and  placed  R.  J. 
Mix  in  charge.  At  that  time,  Brooklyn 
was  not  regarded  as  a  good  field  for 
branch  offices,  but  the  new  manager 
did  not  think  that  any  city  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  was  a  poor  life  insurance  field  and 
in  the  first  year,  the  office  wrote  a  mil¬ 
lion. 

R.  J.  was  then  transferred  to  New 
York  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  Manhattan  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1893,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  department,  branching  out  until 
there  were  ten  offices  under  his  juris¬ 
diction.  This  department  became  what 
was  at  that  time  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  and  in  1899  It  paid  for 
o\er  $11, 000, '000  of  new  business. 

A  Supervisor  of  Agencies 

In  January,  1900,  Mr.  Mix  left  the 
New  York  Life  to  go  with  the  Equita¬ 
ble.  He  opened  a  regular  general 
agency,  immediately  established  branch 
offices  and  inside  of  two  years  was 
made  inspector  of  agencies.  A  year 
later,  he  became  one  of  the  four  super¬ 
visors  of  agencies  of  the  Company  un¬ 
der  Gage  E.  Tarbell.  At  the  end  of 
1905,  Mr.  Mix  left  the  Equitable,  intend¬ 
ing  to  retire  altogether  from  business 
but  he  kept  in  general  touch  with  the 
situation  and  as  has  been  the  case  with 
many  other  men  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  he  found  he  could  not  resist 
the  call  of  this  most  fascinating  of  all 
professions — found  he  could  not  be 
happy  when  not  actively  engaged  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  protection. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  late  John  F.  Dryden  and 
started  an  agency  at  261  Broadway. 
Subsequently,  the  Prudential  combined 
under  Mr.  Mix’s  management  what 
were  known  as  the  Perry  and  Dutcher 


Agencies.  Thereafter,  he  became  the 
sole  manager  of  the  Company’s  ordi¬ 
nary  department  in  th~  metropolitan 
district.  His  agency  is  leading  all  the 
other  ordinary  agencies  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  he  has  twice  been  president 
of  the  Prudential’s  $100,000  League. 


PRUDENTIAL  DIVIDENDS 


Annual  Dividends  of  1916  Per  $1,000  on 
Regular  Policies  Issued  as 
Non-participating 


Whole  Life 


THE 

First  Mutual 

Chartered  in  America 


Attitude  Toward  Agents 

Mr.  Mix  takes  the  position  that  it  is 
more  important  for  a  life  insurance  gen¬ 
eral  agency  to  build  up  a  clean,  sound 
business  that  will  stay  on  the  books 
than  to  engage  in  a  scramble  for  appli¬ 
cations.  He  feels  that  the  Prudential’s 
trade  mark  has  made  the  Co.  known  to 
everybody  in  the  country,  giving  an 
agent  an  advantage  at  the  outset.  Many 
of  the  agents  attached  to  his  office 
have  been  with  him  several  years,  and 
this  agency  probably  has  as  loyal  a 
following  as  any  in  the  world.  Agents 
feel  that  they  will  be  properly  treated; 
that  their  good  work  will  be  recog¬ 
nized;  that  they  are  always  welcome  to 
thrash  out  their  difficult  cases  with  the 
management;  they  understand  the  Pru¬ 
dential’s  rules  and  regulations  and  that 
they  are  expected  to  be  governed 
thereby. 

The  business  is  unusually  clean  and 
i-  is  reported  that  the  lapse  ratio  of  the 
agency  is  wonderfully  small.  At  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Mix  is  pushing  the 
Monthly  Income  contract,  which  he 
feels  is  the  best  of  all  life  contracts 
because  it  furnishes  not  only  insurance 
but  protection.  In  fact,  he  uses  the 
expression  “Monthly  Income  Protec¬ 
tion”  rather  than  “Monthly  Income  In¬ 
surance.” 

Mix’s  Mustard 

The  New  York  manager  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  department  of  the  Prudential  has 
always  been  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind. 
Soon  after  he  became  connected  with 
the  New  York  Life,  he  issued  a  weekly 
bulletin — the  famous  “Tapeworm  Bul¬ 
letin” — which  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  that  he  was  asked  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  edit  the  Nylic  Exchange,  for 
some  years  a  widely  circulated  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  New  York  Life.  When  Mr. 
Mix  opened  the  Prudential  office,  he 
thought  it  a  good  idea  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  agents  through  a  publication 
and  started  an  informal  one-page  sheet 
which  he  calls  “Mix’s  Mustard”  which 
has  been  widely  quoted. 

Asked  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
for  his  advice  to  agents,  Mr.  Mix  said: 
“When  a  man  comes  to  me  and  tells 
me  that  he  wants  to  become  an  agent, 
I  tell  him  that’  no  man  should  even  en¬ 
ter  this  business  until  he  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  believes  that  life 
insurance  is  the  greatest  business  in 
the  world.  He  cannot  help  having  this 
belief  if  he  will  study  the  figures — if  he 
will  note  the  enormous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  all  the  companies — the 
volume  of  their  assets — *’he  extent  of 
their  real  estate  loans — tneir  huge  an¬ 
nual  payments  to  policyholders  and 
other  data  that,  can  be  obtained  in  a 
very  short  time  from  easily  available 
figures  which  some  agents  never  even 
take  the  trouble  to  glance  over.  After 
he  has  studied  these  figures,  he  at 
least  will  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
business.  When  he  gets  out  into  the 
field  and  mixes  with  the  people,  he  will 
come  to  realize  daily  more  and  more 
the  wonderful,  widely-extended  benefi¬ 
cence  of  life  insurance.  Then  he  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  this  is  the  great¬ 
est — the  most  philanthropic  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions.  Next,  his  heart  and  mind 
should  tell  him  that  he,  personally,  is 
a  benefactor  of  the  race — that  he  is  a 
part — yes,  a  vital  part — of  this  great  in¬ 
stitution  of  life  insurance.  The  more 
people  he  insures,  the  easier  it  will  be 
foi  him  to  comprehend  this — it’s  no 
trumped-up,  flash-in-the-pan  enthusi¬ 
asm  or  inspiration  that  should  possess 
him  but  a  deep-seated,  abiding  faith  in 
his  glorious  calling. 

Agents  Should  Prove  Worthy  of  Their 
Calling 

“The  agent  should  be  taught  that  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  company  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  is  most  essentia'  -the  company 
will  always  try  to  help  him  and  he,  on 
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Policies 

Policies 

Policies 
4  Years 

on  Policies 

2  Years 

3  Years  < 

Did  Issued 

When 

Issued 

Old 

Old  June  1/12 

Insured  S  nee 

Issue  of 

Issue  to  Dec.  81/ 12 

20 

June  1/12 

1914 

of  1913 

Inclusive 

$14  83 

$0  87 

$0  92 

$0  97 

25 

16  61 

0  98 

1  04 

1  10 

30 

18  91 

1  09 

1  15 

1  23 

35 

21  90 

1  19 

1  26 

1  34 

40 

25  85 

1  29 

1  37 

1  45 

45 

31  18 

1  38 

1  47 

1  56 

50 

38  83 

1  47 

1  56 

1  66 

55 

48  98 

1  58 

1  67 

1  78 

60 

63  08 

1  69 

1  80 

1  93 

20 

Ten  Pay 

$36  62  $1  29 

Life 

$1  36 

$1  43 

25 

39  74 

1  45 

1  53 

1  61 

30 

43  50 

1  60 

1  69 

1  79 

35 

48  01 

1  73 

1  83 

1  93 

40 

53  44 

1  86 

1  97 

2  07 

45 

60  02 

1  96 

2  08 

2  19 

50 

68  11 

'  2  06 

2  18 

2  30 

55 

78  08 

2  19 

2  30 

2  43 

20 

15-Payment  Life 

$27  08  $1  13  $1  19 

$1  25 

25 

29  43 

1  26 

1  33 

1  40 

30 

32  26 

1  39 

1  46 

1  54 

35 

35  70 

1  52 

1  60 

1  67 

40 

39  91 

1  62 

1  71 

1  80 

45 

45  16 

1  71 

1  80 

1  91 

50 

51  91 

1  79 

1  89 

2  01 

55 

60  71 

1  88 

1  99 

2  12 

20 

20-Payment  Life 

$22  43  $1  07  $1  12 

$1  17 

25 

24  41 

1  18 

1  25 

1  33 

30 

26  81 

1  29 

1  37 

1  45 

35 

29  76 

1  40 

1  49 

1  57 

40 

33  46 

1  48 

1  57 

1  65 

45 

38  24 

1  55 

1  65 

1  73 

50 

44  61 

1  62 

1  72 

1  81 

55 

53  34 

1  70 

1  80 

1  92 

20 

10  Year  Endowment 

$91  29  $2  94  $3  06 

$3  20 

25 

91  53 

3  06 

3  17 

3  32 

30 

91  87 

3  13 

3  25 

3  40 

35 

92  37 

3  18 

3  31 

3  46 

40 

93  13 

3  23 

3  36 

3  51 

45 

94  43 

3  28 

3  41 

3  56 

50 

96  75 

3  33 

3  46 

3  61 

55 

100  72 

3  38 

3  51 

3  67 

20 

20  Year  Endowment 

$41  52  $1  63  $1  68 

$1  76 

25 

41  86 

1  73 

1  79 

1  87 

30 

42  35 

1  80 

1  86 

1  95 

35 

43  12 

1  85 

1  92 

2  01 

40 

44  41 

1  90 

1  97 

2  06 

45 

46  65 

1  95 

2  02 

2  11 

20 

10 

$8  54  $1 

Year  Term 

34  $1  38  $1  44 

$1  51 

25 

8  91  1 
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40  1  46 

1  53 

30 

9  45  1 

37  1 

42  1  48 

1  55 

35 

10  30  1 

40  1 

45  1  51 

1  58 

40 

11  73  1 

47  1 

52  1  58 

1  66 

45 

15  01  1 

60  1 

66  1  73 

1  82 

50 

20  84  1 

83  1 

89  1  98 

2  08 

GREEN  SIGNAL  CLUB  TO  MEET 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Green  Signal  Club  of  the  Illinois  Life 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  January  7. 
The  Company  has  sent  to  field  men  a 
striking  invitation  to  attend.  It  is 
headed  as  follows: 

Do  You  Know  it  All? 

About  finding  prospects? 

About  the  conduct  of  the  insurance 
interview? 

About  getting  the  signature  to  the 
application? 

About  securing  a  settlement  with 
the  application? 


the  other  hand,  should  prove  by  his 
works  that  this  assistance  is  merited — • 
that  he  is  worthy  of  the  high  calling 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  should 
not  be  content  to  be  a  peddler  of  life 
insurance  but  should  resolve  to  be¬ 
come  a  professional  life  insurance  man. 
Given  a  tremendous  belief  in  his  call¬ 
ing — a  spirit  of  unswerving  loyalty  to 
his  company — and  the  only  other  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  agent’s  success  is  good, 
old-fashioned,  every-day  hard  work, 
seeing  lots  of  people  every  day  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  protection.” 


New  England 

Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Operate*  on  a  full  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
serve  under  Masiachuiett*  Law, 
and  offers  the  best  possible  se¬ 
curity,  with  a  safe,  equitable  con¬ 
tract. 


FINANCIAL 
Assets,  Dec. 

1914 . 

Liabilities . . 


STATEMENT 

H. 

.  .$70,163,01  1.03 
..  65,159.426.58 


Surplus .  $5,003,584.45 


D.  F.  APPEL,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  BARBEY,  Secretary 

DAVIS,  Asst.  Secretary 
L^l^aT;PA?TRIDGE-  Ass‘-  Secretiry 
MORRIS  P.  CAPEN,  Asst.  Secretary 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

220  Broadway,  New  York 
LATHROP  E.  BALDWIN.  Manager 
141  Broadway,  New  York 


The  “Home  Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 


For  Agency  apply  to 

GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  Supt.  of  Agts. 

256  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


186S  —  Fifty  Years  Old  —  1915 

Unexcelled  In 
Favorable  Mortality 

AND 

Economy  of  Management 
The 

Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Rates  of  Premium  Extremely  Low  and 
still  further  reduced  by 
Annual  Dividends 
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Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


The  Illinois  Life  has  been 
Following  printing  the  experiences  of 

Up  some  agents  telling  how 
Prospects  they  closed  their  late  cases. 

The  following  experience 
was  contributed  by  C.  N.  Brown: 

The  latter  part  of  last  week  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  home  office 

stating  Mr.  P. -  had  lapsed  a 

$1,500  20-pay  life  policy  which  was 
written  by  me  about  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  P -  lives  about  fifty  miles 

distant  but  I  went  to  see  him  and 
succeeded  in  securing  his  check  for 
re-instatement. 

Upon  inquiring  about  him  be¬ 
fore  the  above  interview,  I  found 
he  had  left  the  farm,  opened  up  a 
large  garage,  was  married  and  fair¬ 
ly  prosperous,  but  somewhat  in 
debt. 

You  will  notice  from  the  above 
i  that  the  entire  conditions  of  the 
insured’s  life  had  changed  since  I 
wrote  his  first  policy,  therefore,  I 
had  an  entirely  new  prospect  with 
i  whom  I  enjoyed  a  prestige  and  con¬ 
fidence  established  years  ago. 

Such  being  the  case  it  was  only 
necessary  for  me  to  suggest  a  $2,- 
500  O.  L.  XX  and  write  the  applica¬ 
tion.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
send  the  company  a  re-instatement 
and  an  application  in  the  same  mail 
i  and  on  the  same  man. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  look¬ 
ing  after  one’s  policyhoders  has  all 
the  elements  of  conserving  the  old, 
and  the  creating  of  new  business. 

*  *  * 

In  a  talk  on  the  insurance 
What  Young  a  young  man  should  buy, 

Men  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Plympton 
Should  Buy  &  Bunting,  general  agents 
of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life, 

;  Boston,  said  at  the  smoke  talk  of  the 
Boston  Life  Underwriters’  Convention: 

The  young  (unmarried  and  never-to- 
be-married)  man  can  probably  be  made 
to  see  if  he  is  at  all  amenable  to  rea- 
!  son,  that  to  cover  all  contingencies  he 
had  better  purchase  a  30  Year  Endow¬ 
ment  or  a  20  Payment  Life  Accelerative 
Endowment  than  to  buy  the  20  Yeai 
Endowment  he  first  had  his  heart  set 
on,  for  he  can  carry  half  again  as  much 
•  insurance  on  the  thirty  year  as  he 
could  on  the  twenty  for  the  same  pre¬ 
mium,  and  if  he  does  get  married,  he 
leaves  that  half  again  as  much  insur¬ 
ance  to  his  wife  for  the  same  yearly 
outlay.  If  he  never  marries,  the  money 
i  comes  back  to  him  at  a  time  of  life 
when  he  will  better  appreciate  its 
value  than  he  would  the  money  coming 
at.  the  twentieth  year,  except  in  rare 
cases,  where  he  might  want  to  use  the 
;raoney  to  put  into  some  legitimate  busi-. 
ness  and,  of  course,  at  that  he  could 
take  the  available  cash  out  of  the  30 
Year  Endowment  on  the  twentieth 
year  if  he  needed  it  very  badly.  The 
20  Payment  Life  Accelerative  Endow¬ 
ment  is  an  excellent  form,  as  it  is  a 
policy  which  is  always  going  to  be  pro 
tection  for  a  man  if  he  so  desires,  and 
doesn’t  have  to  be  paid  to  him  as  a 
matured  Endowment  under  which  he 
finds  himself  without  insurance  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  unless  he  so 
wishes. 

A  very  good  form  of  policy,  and  of 
'  which  I  have  written  a  great  many, 
is  a  30  Year  Endowment  with  a  Paid- 
up  Life  option  in  it  which  qualified  as 
a  full-paid  policy  around  the  twentieth 
year.  It  is  interchangeably  30  Year 
Endowment  or  a  20  Payment  Life. 

On  the  20  Payment  Life,  the  fact  that 
he  can  crowd  his  payments  into  the 
productive  period  of  b's  life  without 
paying  an  excessively  high  premium  is 
advantageous.  Some  agents  are  fond 
of  prescribing  Endowment  Policies  to 


mature  at  sixty,  sixty-five  or  seventy. 
In  this  work-a-day,  hurly-burly  rush  of 
business  world  we  live  in,  there  are  not 
so  many  men  living  to  a  good  old  age 
to  enjoy  those  Endowments  that  these 
forms  particularly  appeal.  They  might 
just  about  as  well  buy  a  Straight  Life 
Policy  and  be  done  with  it.  Particu¬ 
larly  as  they  could  buy  a  Straight  Life 
Accelerative  Endowment,  and  if  they 
did  live  to  get  it,  well  and  good,  if  they 
did  not,  they  haven’t  over-paid  for  their 
protective  insurance  by  having  it  on 
the  Straight  Life  plan. 

As  my  old  boss,  James  T.  Phelps, 
used  to  say,  “Any  policy  is  an  Endow¬ 
ment  by  as  much  as  it  will  endow  you 
for  the  amount  of  its  cash  value  when 
you  need  to  be  endowed  most.  You 
know  a  Straight  Life  Policy  is  an  En¬ 
dowment  at  ninety-six,  and  the  entire 
proposition  is  a  relative  one.  You  get 
what  you  pay  for  and  you  pay  for  what 
you  get.  So  there  you  are,  take  your 
pick,  it’s  up  to  you.  You  are  the  one 
who  is  buying  and  paying  for  the  insur¬ 
ance,  not  I.  Pick  the  policy  which  you 
think  will  serve  your  needs  best — you 
can’t  get  hurt  materially  by  having  any 
one  of  them — but  for  heaven’s  sake  get 
busy  and  buy  something.” 

There  is  one  other  form  of  policy  I 
might  just  allude  to — 20  Payment — 30 
Year  Endowment  or  a  10  Payment  20 
Year  Endowment,  or  a  15  Payment  25 
Year  Endowment.  They  are  what  1 
call  double  jointed  policies.  Personally 
l  cannot  get  enthusiastic  over  any  of 
these  forms — I  have  only  written  one, 
a  20  Payment  30  Year  Endowment, 
since  I  have  been  in  business.  The 
answer  is  a  quick  one — i'  you  die — you 
certainly  over-pay  tor  your  insurance 
as  against  having  taken  a  policy  for 
the  straight  stretch  of  years,  that  is 
having  the  number  of  years,  payments 
and  the  maturity  coincident.  In  final 
analysis  insurance  is  based  on  protec¬ 
tion  and  all  other  features  are  additions 
to  the  main  idea.  And  I  don’t  believe 
in  straying  very  far  away  from  a  pro¬ 
tective  rate,  but  it  is  up  to  the  buyer — 
if  he  can  just  as  well  afford  a  20  Pay¬ 
ment  Life  rate  as  a  Straight  Life  and 
he  only  wants  about  so  much  insurance, 
why,  of  course,  the  20  Payment  Life  is 
better,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  a 
2)  Year  Endowment.  In  fact,  we  would 
all  like  to  carry  a  good  grist  of  20  Pay 
raent  Life  or  20  Year  Endowment  and 
there  you  are.  But  it  costs  quite  a  bit 
of  money. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  not 
touched  on  the  income  feature.  For 
the  young  man  where  a  small  policy 
is  the  rule,  I  can’t  get  enthusiastic 
about  prescribing  the  income  feature. 
When  he  makes  his  total  insurance  up 
to  an  appreciable  sum  that  is  going  to 
do  some  work,  by  all  means  have  some 
of  it  or  perhaps  the  bulk  of  it  on  an  in¬ 
come  basis. 

*  *  * 

“I  have  just  inherited 

Investment  some  money  and  I  want 
for  to  invest  it  in  some- 
Women  thing  which  will  bring 

me  an  interest  income 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  will  double  in 
value  within  a  year  or  two.”  This 
statement  was  addressed  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  investment  department  of 
a  large  banking  house. 

Most  women  will  differ  from  this 
woman  in  two  particulars.  First,  they 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an 
inheritance,  and,  second,  they  know 
that  there  are  no  securities  on  the 
market  which  guarantee  a  twenty  per 
cent,  return  on  the  investment. 

Without  the  assurance  of  an  inheri¬ 
tance,  every  woman  earne"  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  her  earning 
capacity  will  be  greatly  diminished  or 


SPECIAL  AGENCY  OPENINGS 

FOR 

OHIO  and  ILLINOIS 

PHILADELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

JACKSON  MALONEY,  Manager  of  Agencies 

PHILADELPHIA 

ALL  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


NINE  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS 

Our  delivered  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  was  the  largest 
of  any  nine  months  in  the  64  years  of  our  history.  It  didn’t  ‘‘just  happen.” 

The  reason: - Popular  policies,  low  net  cost,  good  literature,  unexcelled 

assets,  ever-increasing  prestige,  intimate  relations  between  Home  Office 
and  Field.  Ask  any  Massachusetts  Mutual  representative  I 

We  occasionally  have  an  Agency  opening. 

JOSEPH  C.  BEHAN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated  1(51 


cease  entirely.  The  question  that  con¬ 
fronts  her  is,  “How  will  I  live  when 
my  earnings  case?” 

Some  may  be  supported  by  husbands, 
others  by  relatives,  but  many  will  de¬ 
pend  on  their  savings  for  support.  Only 
those  who  adopt  some  systematic 
method  of  saving  can  hope  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  fund  for  future  comfort  and  sup 
port.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  the 
query  arises,  “How  much  shall  I  save, 
and  what  savings  plan  shall  I  adopt?” 

How  much  you  should  save  depends 
first  upon  your  income,  and,  second, 
upon  the  amount  you  wish  to  accumu¬ 
late  for  the  future. 

In  considering  the  adoption  of  a  sav¬ 
ing  plan,  safety  of  the  principal  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  a  promise  of  high 
interest  earnings.  Too  many  have  lost 
all  their  savings  in  an  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  large  returns. 

A  noted  investment  banker  says: 
“An  investment  is  a  device  for  putting 
your  money  away  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  where  you  will  not  have 
to  bother  with  it,  where  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  where  it  will  yield  you 
a  reasonable  interest  return.” 

Endowment  insurance  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  attractive  investment 
for  women.  It  assures  absolute  safety 
and  conservative  interest  return.  It 
gives  opportunity  to  s.et  aside  annually 
a  definite  amount,  develops  the  saving 
habit,  and  establishes  a  systematic 
method  of  accumulating  a  safety  fund 
to  care  for  the  period  when  the  earn¬ 
ing  power  will  cease.  Furthermore, 
ei.dowment  insurance  protects  those 
who  are  now  or  may  become  depend¬ 
ent  for  a  livelihood  on  your  earnings. 

In  the  purchase  of  the  endowment, 
arrangement  can  easily  be  made  to 
complete  the  annual  payments  during 
the  most  productive  period  of  life,  for 
endowments  are  issued  to  women  with 
premium  payments  limited  to  either 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years. — Union 
Central  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

The  New  England  Mu- 
Meaning  tual  Life  gives  the 
of  following  summing  up 

Life  Insurance  of  what  life  insurance 
does  for  the  ordinary 

man: 

It  compels  him  to  save  on  a  scale 
that  he  himself  has  named  after  due 
deliberation; 

It  joins  his  deposits  with  others  in 
a  co-operative  investment  that  is  big 
enough  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
large  transactions; 
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It  puts  his  savings  into  the  hands  of 
experts  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  character,  quality,  and  value  of 
investments; 

It  surrounds  his  earnings  with  the 
safeguards  provided  by  state  laws  af¬ 
fecting  insurance  companies; 

It  leaves  him  free  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  thought  to  further  earnings, 
relieving  him  from  the  anxiety  incident 
tc  the  care  of  property; 

It  recognizes  the  uncertainties  of  a 
man’s  earning  power,  and  provides  for 
such  modifications  as  future  conditions 
niay  require,  guaranteeing  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  all  that  he  pays  for — no  matter 
how  greatly  he  may  alter  his  original 
intentions. 
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NO  RECOVERY  AFTER  PAYMENT 

FRAUD  IN  ORIGINAL  CONTRACT 


Deduction  of  Isaac  D.  Hunt,  Counsel  of 
Columbia  Life  and  Trust  Co., 
Portland 


The  Eastern  Underwriter  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  paper  on  “The 
Proper  Procedure  Upon  the  Discovery 
of  Fraud  Within  the  Contestable 
Period,”  read  at  the  American  Life  Con¬ 
vention  by  Isaac  D.  Hunt,  counsel  of 
the  Columbia  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
Portland,  Ore.  Mr.  Hunt  found  few 
cases  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
recovery  of  payments  made  by  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  none  at  all  re¬ 
lating  to  the  recovery  of  payments  upon 
the  discovery  of  fraud  within  the  con¬ 
testable  period. 

No  Right  to  Recover 

However,  he  deduces  a  general  rule 
from  the  cases  having  a  general  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject.  It  seems  clear 
to  him  that. after  payment  of  the  loss 
the  company  would  have  no  right  to 
recover  the  settlement  as  made  because 
of  a  fraud  in  the  inducement  of  the 
original  contract  of  insurance. 

This  was  so  held  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Life  vs.  Hinch,  53  New  York 
144,  and  in  the  New  York  Life  vs. 
Weaver’s  Administrator,  70  S.  W.  628. 

In  the  case  of  Centennial  Mut.  Life 
Association  vs.  Parham,  16  S.  W.  316, 
the  insured  (a  woman)  obtained  a  pol¬ 
icy  in  co-operation  with  her  husband, 
who  was  beneficiary.  After  loss  the 
policy  was  paid  upon  fraudulent  misrep¬ 
resentations  of  the  beneficiary.  The 
court  held  that  because  of  the  active 
fraud  in  securing  the  settlement,  as 
well  as  the  fraud  in  procuring  the  pol 
icy,  the  company  was  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover  the  payments  made  by  it.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  if  a  com¬ 
pany  is  imposed  upon  by  active  fraud 
in  making  settlement  and  pays  the  pol¬ 
icy  it  has  a  right  to  recover  the  same 
back  in  an  appropriate  action  therefor, 
but  the  fraud  must  be  an  active  one 
and  amount  to  more  than  false  repre¬ 
sentations  or  a  mistake  of  face  in  the 
inception  of  the  contract.  When  the 
policy  is  paid  within  the  contestable 
period  and  the  fraud  is  discovered  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  contestable 
period,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
the  company  would  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover  the  payments  in  an  action  in¬ 
stituted  after  the  contestable  period  if 
there  was  fraud  on  the  company  in 
securing  the  settlement.  This  ought  to 
be  true,  for  the  money  which  the  com¬ 
pany  is  defrauded  into'paying  arises  by 
a  separate  and  distinct  fraud  and  from 
nothing  that  is  specifically  expressed  or 
contemplated  in  the  policy  contract  and 
the  conventional  period  of  limitations 
specified  in  the  policy  will  not  run 
against  the  subsequent  act  of  fraud. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  said  Mr.  Hunt, 
“if  the  settlement  of  the  policy  was  not 
procured  by  fraud  I  submit  that  the 
right  of  the  company  to  recover  the 
payments  depends  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  given  to  the  incontestable  clause  as 
hereinbefore  discussed,  and  if  the  in¬ 
contestable  clause  creates  a  statute  of 
limitations,  upon  which  the  death  of 
the  insured  has  no  effect,  then  the  com¬ 
pany  should  be  barred.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  second  construction  is 
adopted  and  the  incontestable  clause  be¬ 
comes  effective  only  in  the  event  of  the 
insured  living  beyond  the  contestable 
period,  then  the  company  should  have 
the  right  to  recover  payments  paid 
through  fraud;  provided,  however, 
that  the  company  shows  a  justifiable 
reason  legally  excusing  it  from  assert¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  fraud  prior  to 
payment.” 


HARRY  LAUDER’S  MAXIMS 


Famous  Scotch  Comedian’s  Sayings 
Emphasize  Necessity  of  Thrift — 
Bank  Book  Best  Reading 


Harry  Lauder,  the  famous  Scotch 
comedian,  who  has  made  millions 


laugh,  and  who  commands  a  fabulous 
salary  for  his  vaudeville  sketches,  be¬ 
lieves  in  thrift.  “Easy  come,  easy  go” 
is  the  rule  in  professions  where  big 
money  is  made  for  little  effort.  The 
theatrical  profession  is  noted  for  its 
spending  propensities,  but  Harry  be¬ 
lieves  in  saving.  Out  of  his  earnings 
he  accumulated  enough  to  subscribe 
$50,000  to  the  British  War  Loan- 
patriotism  at  4  per  cent. 

Harry  has  a  few  homely  maxims  on 
thrift  that  have  been  widely  circulated 
during  the  war  period,  in  the  hope  that 
his  followers  would  profit  thereby. 
“Mither  wadna  waste,”  says  Harry, 
“and  I  would  be  disgracing  her  memo¬ 
ry  if  I  wasted.”  Here  are  some  of 
his  rules: 

Behave  toward  your  purse  as  you 
would  to  your  best  friend. 

View  the  reckless  spending  of  money 
as  criminal  and  shun  the  company  of 
the  reckless  spender. 

Dress  neatly,  but  not  lavishly.  A 
bank  pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  your  back. 

Take  your  amusements  judiciously. 
You  will  enjoy  them  better. 

Don’t  throw  away  the  crusts — eat 
them.  They  are  as  nourishing  as  beef. 

It  is  more  exhilarating  to  feel  money 
in  your  pocket  than  beer  in  your 
stomach. 

Remember,  it  only  takes  twenty 
shillings  to  make  a  pound,  and  twelve 
pennies  make  a  shilling. 

You  can  sleep  better  after  a  hard 
day’s  work  than  after  a  hard  day’s 
idleness. 

Get  good  value  from  your  tradesmen. 
They  watch  out  that  they  get  good 
money  from  you. 

A  bank  book  makes  good  reading — 
better  than  some  novels. 


THE 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Insurance  Company 

(Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York) 

Of  the  People 

The  Company  By  the  People 

For  the  People 

The  Daily  Average  of  the  Company’s 
Business  during  1914  was: 

626  per  day  in  Number  of  Claims  Paid 

8,040  per  day  in  Number  of  Policies 
Issued  and  Revived. 

$1,708,728  per  day  in  New  Insurance 
Issued,  Increased  and  Revived. 

$305,754.00  per  day  in  Payments  to 
Policyholders  and  Addition  to  Re¬ 
serve. 

$161,826.87  per  day  in  Increase  of 
Assets. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN,  President 


ORGANIZED  1871 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

OLDEST  -  LARGEST  -  STRONGEST. 

Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 


Issues  the  most  liberal  forms  of  Policies  from  $1,000.00  to  $50,000.00 


JITNEY  AND  TAXI  RULING 


Passengers  Covered  in  Double  Indem¬ 
nity  Provision  of  New  York  Life’s 
Accelerative  Endowment  Policy 


General  Counsel  McIntosh,  of  the 
Now  York  Life,  has  ruled  as  follows  in 
reference  to  the  new  Accelerative  En¬ 
dowment  Policy  with  Double  Indem¬ 
nity: 

“Jitneys,  taxi-cabs  and  all  other  con¬ 
veyances  engaged  as  a  regular  business 
in  carrying  for  hire  from  place  to  place 
all  persons,  equally  and  indifferently, 
who  apply  to  them  for  transportation, 
are  common  carriers  of  passengers, 
and  therefore  the  Company  will,  in 
every  case,  pay  the  double  indemnity 
upon  receipt  of  due  proof  that  the 
death  of  the  insured  before  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  endowment  and  before  the 
allowance  of  any  disability  benefit,  was 
caused  directly  by  accident  while  trav¬ 
eling  as  a  pay  passenger  in  such  con¬ 
veyance,  if  the  death  occurred  within 
s'xty  days  after  such  accident.” 


Mr.  Duffeld  on  Claims 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 

The  insured  had  given  his  wife  a  policy 
of  insurance  upon  his  life  payable  to 
his  legal  representatives.  Botn  admin¬ 
istrators  brought  separate  suits  at  law 
against  the  insurance  company — one  in 
Ohio,  and  the  other  in  New  Jersey. 
The  insurance  company  filed  a  bill  of 
interpleader  in  New  Jersf”  and  paid 
the  money  into  court.  Tne  Ohio  admin¬ 
istrator  entered  an  appearance,  claim¬ 
ing  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  Ohio  creditors.  The  New  Jersey 
administratrix  claimed  it  as  her  own 
money,  subject  to  the  payment  to  New 
Jersey  creditors  to  the  extent  of  pre¬ 
miums  paid  after  the  accrual  of  their 
dt  bts.  The  annual  premium  upon  the 
policy  was  less  than  the  amount  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  laws  of  Ohio  to  be  set 
apart  annually  in  life  insurance  by  a 
husband  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
The  court  held  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  to  the  New  Jersey  claimant, 
subject  to  the  rights  of  creditors  in 
New  Jersey,  whose  debts  had  arisen 


CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31.  1914; 

Afsew  . $11,138,324.57 

Liabilities. . . .  9,4 1 0, 6  70. 62 

Capital  and  Surplus .  \  727  653  95 

Insurance  in  Force .  99;256;046!00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization .  15,428,933.48 

Is  Paying  its  Policyholders  over . $1,350,000.00  annually 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  UVE  AGENTS 


DETERMINATION  and  ENERGY 

never  before  encountered  such  OPPORTUNITIES  for 

LIVE  AGENTS 

as  are  offered  by  the  Policy  Contracts 


WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON 

General  Agent 
Metropolitan  District 

St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 


or  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Ambitious,  Productive  and  Trust worthy  Life  Agents  may  be 
benefitted  by  corresponding  with  the 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Inc.  1861 

New  policies  with  modem  provisions  Attractive  literature 

W.D.  Wyman,  President  W.  S.  Weld,  Supt.  of  Agencies 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Examination  of 

SOUTHWESTERN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

By  the  State  of  Texas,  June  28,  1915 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Company  was  organized  without  any  promotion  expenses.” 
“I  beg  to  report  further  that  I  find  the  Company  in  excellent  financial  condition.” 
“The  volume  of  its  business  has  steadily  increased,  its  surplus  is  growing  rapidly  and 
its  funds  are  being  carefully  conserved  under  expert  supervision.” 

Home  Office,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


prior  to  any  of  the  premium  payments.  Ohio  administrator,  although  first  in- 
In  this  case  it  will  be  noted  that  the  stiluting  suit,  did  not  have  either  pos- 
ciaim  of  the  wife  was  based  upon  the  session  of  the  policy  or  the  right  to 
possession  of  the  policy,  and  that  the  possession. 


10 


December  24,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


'E  EASTERN 
_ _ .WRITER 

This  newspaper  is  owned  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  by  The  Eastern 
Underwriter  Company,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  office  and  place  of  business 
105  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Clarence  Axman,  President;  B.  F. 
Hadley,  Vice-President ;  W.  L.  Hadlev 
Secretary.  The  address  of  the  officers 
is  the  office  of  this  newspaper.  Tele¬ 
phone  H97  John. 

Subscription  Price  $5,00  a  year.  Single 
copies,  15  cents. 

.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  Jan¬ 
uary  k,  1907,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  5,  1879. 


CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Insurance 
Institute  in  London  members  had  a 
vivid  pen  picture  of  British  underwrit¬ 
ing  conditions  in  all  branches  as  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war  from  the  president. 
His  speech  takes  up  about  eight 
columns  of  the  London  insurance 
papers,  which  periodicals  by  the  way 
seldom  use  a  blue  pencil,  taking  the 
position  that  if  it  is  worth  quoting  any 
part  of  a  man’s  remarks  it  is  worth 
quoting  all  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  Insurance  Institute’s  president, 
however,  the  speech  was  well-worth 
reading  despite  its  great  length.  Boiled 
down  what  he  said  was  that  some  of 
the  life  companies  have  had  a  more 
difficult  time  than  any  of  the  other  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Their  mortality 
has  not  only  been  severe,  but  they  have 
suffered  from  a  depreciation  of  securi¬ 
ties.  The  fire  companies,  by  reason  of 
the  international  character  of  their 
business,  have  made  very  creditable 
showings.  In  the  casualty  end  the  dark 
streets  have  greatly  increased  the  num 
ber  of  accidents.  Among  the  various 
features  of  interest  have  been  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  aircraft  insurance 
(Zeppelin  mortalities  have  been  less 
than  six  hundred),  government  war  in¬ 
surance  activities  and  different  aspects 
of  the  taxation  situation.  The  com¬ 
panies  have  been  unusually  patriotic 
not  only  in  the  large  number  of  insur¬ 
ance  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
contributed  to  funds.  A  year  and  a 
half  of  war  finds  the  British  companies 
on  a  splendid  basis. 


PLIGHT  OF  A.  O.  U.  W.  ON  COAST 
The  New  York  Insurance  Department 
is  examining  at  the  present  time  a  fra¬ 
ternal  which  is  so  large  and  is  growing 
so  steadily  that  it  costs  the  order  one- 
half  of  one  cent  to  pay  each  death 
claim.  To  the  members  the  outlook  for 
the  future  could  hardly  be  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  and,  yet,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are 
not  many  other  orders  which  in  their 
younger  days  did  not  regard  the  future 
just  as  optimistically.  Probably  the  An¬ 
cient  Order  of  United  Workmen  be¬ 
longed  to  this  class.  News  despatches 
from  California  say  that  the  California 
Grand  Lodge  of  this  order  has  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  after  “a 
record  of  $40,000,000  paid  out  in  death 


claims  and  several  millions  more  in 
sick  and  charitable  benefits  during  the 
forty-seven  years  of  its  existence.” 
After  such  a  record  the  end  is  pathetic. 
To  life  insurance  men  there  is  a 
familiar  ring  to  the  explanation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Peterson,  of  Oakland,  grand  master 
of  the  California  Lodge,  who  said  to 
reporters: 

‘‘The  causes  that  led  up  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  order  were  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  collect  from  the  Supreme  Lodge 
the  moneys  owing  California  from  the 
guaranty  fund;  the  heavy  death  rate 
on  account  of  the  high  age  of  the  mem 
bership  and  for  shrinkage  of  member¬ 
ship. 

‘‘The  Insurance  Commissioner  made 
an  examination  of  the  order’s  condition, 
and,  as  a  remedy,  suggested  that  the 
deficiency  in  reserve  be  charged  against 
the  certificates  of  members,  which 
would  mean  the  scaling  down  of  all 
certificates  in  the  higher  ages  from  25 
to  75  per  cent.  This  suggestion  was 
followed  out  at  a  meeting  last  August. 
The  result  was  the  loss  of  900  members. 
The  income  was  decreased  thereby 
from  $13,000  in  August  to  $6,000  in  No¬ 
vember.  As  it  required  $7,000  to  meet 
installment  claims,  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
current  death  losses.” 


A  DEAL  OF  MAGNITUDE 
The  re-insurance  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Life  by  the  Sun  Life  is  one  of  the 
largest  re-insurance  deals  in  history, 
if  not  the  largest.  In  one  operation 
the  Sun  Life  obtains  insurance  in  force 
amounting  to  more  than  $82,000,000. 
The  Provident  Savings  Life  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Postal  Life  about  $60,- 
000,000  of  insurance.  The  merger  is  of 
international  interest,  as  both  compa¬ 
nies  operate  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  Sun  Life,  for  instance,  has  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Manchuria,  Peru,  South 
Africa,  Japan  and  other  places  remote 
from  the  home  office,  while  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  has  also  transacted  business 
in  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  In  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  these 
companies  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  that  they  are  in  only  a  few  States 
in  this  country.  The  high  water  mark 
of  the  Manufacturers’  Life  was  in  1912 
when  it  wrote  $15,343,616  in  business. 
This  fell  off  more  than  a  million  in 
1913  and  in  1914  it  was  $11,409,838. 


MISUNDERSTANDING  OVER  TAX 

Fire  Companies  Did  Not  Try  To  Have 
It  Changed  To  Make  Assured 
Pay 


The  war  revenue  tax  has  gone 
through  Congress  without  alteration, 
and  there  is  considerable  criticism  of 
the  agents’  association’s  officials  heard 
in  company  offices  because  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  published  in  the  Bulletin.  It  was 
the  hope  of  the  companies  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  from  re¬ 
turn  premiums  and  to  pay  the  tax  quar¬ 
terly,  semi-annually  or  annually  rather 
than  affixing  stamps  to  policies,  mak¬ 
ing  the  return  on  a  basis  of  net  pre¬ 
miums.  However,  the  companies  deny 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  try  and 
have  the  tax  changed  so  as  to  make  it 
fall  upon  the  agent  as  a  collector. 
They  deny  that  any  company  repre¬ 
sentative  went  to  Washington  for  this 
purpose. 


The  Insurance  Federation  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  5,000  membership  campaign. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


R.  J.  MIX 


R.  J.  Mix,  metropolitan  manager  of 
the  ordinary  department  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential,  is  closing  his  largest  year  witn 
the  company.  An  interesting  sketch 
of  Mr.  Mix  will  be  found  on  page  7. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  A.  Hubbard,  who  was 

elected  vice-president  of  the  Hanover 
Fire  a  few  days  ago,  wa3  for  years  one 
of  the  best  known  underwriters  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  discussing  him  at  the  time 
it  was  announced  that  he  would  retire 
as  assistant  Western  manager  of  th3 
Hanover  in  order  to  come  to  New 
York.  A  Western  paper  said:  ‘‘He  is 
one  of  the  men  in  the  business  who 
has  stuck  faithfully  to  his  task,  having 
no  frills  or  furbelows  on  him,  but 
standing  all  the  time  on  bed  rock.  He 
is  one  of  the  oldest  employes  of  the 
company  in  the  West  in  point  of  serv¬ 
ice,  having  c.me  into  the  office  in  the 
underwriting  department,  then  taking 
the  Illinois  fe  d  and  final’y  being  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager.  He  is  a 
uopuiar  man  among  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  They  regret  to  see  him  leave 
ths  Western  ranks,  although  rrejoicinj 
in  the  promotion  that  has  come  ti 
him.” 

Mr.  Hubbard  went  to  the  Hanover 
in  1894  in  its  Western  office  and  took 
charge  of  the  Illinois  field  in  1896.  He 
was  recalled  to  the  office  in  1901  with¬ 
out  being  given  a  title,  but  being  made 
chief  in  the  underwriting  department. 
In  1903  he  was  given  the  title  of  as¬ 
sistant  manager. 

*  *  * 

E.  Stanley  Jarvis,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  Hanover,  has  for  years  been  one 
of  the  leading  field  men  in  New  York 
State.  He  was  born  in  Huntington,  L. 
I.,  where  he  received  his  education,  be¬ 
ing  an  alumnus  of  the  Huntington  High 
School,  Class  of  ’91.  In  March,  1892, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hanover 
as  office  boy  and  passed  through  all 
the  various  positions  in  the  agency  de¬ 
partment,  including  that  of  examiner 
in  the  Eastern  Department  which  he 
held  four  years,  until  November,  1902, 
when  he  was  appointed  special  agent 
for  Western  New  York  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Rochester,  relieving  the  regular 
incumbent  of  that  position  during  a 
protracted  illness.  Leaving  Rochester 
in  March,  1904,  Mr.  Jarvis  was  engaged 
in  special  work  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  in  the  New  York  suburban 
field  until  September  first,  1904,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Albany  as  spe¬ 
cial  agent  for  Eastern  New  York.  In 
November,  1906,  general  supervision  of 
the  New  York  suburban  field  was  add¬ 
ed  to  his  territory  resulting  in  a  change 
of  headquarters  to  the  home  office  of 
the  company  in  New  York  City,  May  1, 
1907,  and  these  two  districts  are  now 


embraced  in  his  field.  He  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Underwriters' 
Association  of  New  York  State  since 
entering  the  field  and  has  served  the 
Association  as  president. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  E.  Moore,  New  England  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  was  married  to  Grace 
Cabot  Hoover  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in 
November,  and  after  a  brief  honeymoon 
is  back  at  his  desk,  all  smiles. 

«  *  * 

Frederick  A.  Wallis,  of  New  York, 

led  all  the  personal  producers  in  cash 
premiums  during  November  for  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life.  In  this  company 
New  York  City  led  the  country  as  the 
largest  agency  for  November;  as  the 
largest  personal  producer  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  it  had  the  greatest  number  of 
individual  writers  on  the  roll  of  honor. 
*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  of  the  Boston 

agency  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  will 
pay  for  $200,000  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  R.  Mowry,  joint  manager 

of  the  Svea,  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eastern  Union,  succeeding 
the  late  Morris  L.  Duncan. 

*  *  » 

Bennett  W.  Ellison,  who  combined 

this  week  with  Major  A.  White  in  the 
agency  of  White  &  Ellison,  New  York 
City,  at  which  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  new  agency  had  been  appointed 
metropolitan  agents  of  the  American 
Eagle,  has  been  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  started 
in  that  business  with  John  N.  Golden 
&  Co.,  large  real  estate  operators,  and 
formed  the  firm  of  O’Connor  &  Ellison 
after  having  been  with  John  N.  Golden 
for  three  years.  The  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  of  O’Connor  &  Ellison  will  be 
taken  over  by  Charles  H.  O’Connor  <6 
Co.,  but  Mr.  Ellison  will  retain  many 
of  his  personal  real  estate  holdings. 
Mr.  Ellison  said  to  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer  on  Tuesday  that  on  his  entrance 
into  the  insurance  field  many  people 
seemed  to  have  formed  the  impression 
that  he  entered  the  Major  A.  White 
Agency  as  an  underwriter,  while  in  re¬ 
ality  he  entered  the  agency  with  the 
metropolitan  representation  of  the 
American  Eagle.  Mr.  Ellison  also  said 
that  the  agency  intended  to  appoint  an 
underwriter  within  a  week. 


ELECTS  YEAR’S  OFFICERS 


Insurance  Club  of  Manhattan  Honors 
President  Bowers  With  Another 
Term — Other  Officers 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Insurance  Club 
of  Manhattan  on  Tuesday,  Stanton  M. 
Bowers,  of  Frederick  C.  Smith  &  Co., 
was  re-elected  president.  H.  C.  Baker 
was  elected  vice-president,  C.  C.  Char- 
tier  treasurer  and  W.  H.  Harrison  sec¬ 
retary. 

Reports  of  standing  committees  were 
made  at  the  meeting  and  plans  made 
for  the  annual  banquet  to  be  held  early 
in  January. 


NORTH  BRANCH  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  North  Branch  Fire  of  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  has  been  admitted  to  New  York 
and  has  appointed  Newman  &  MacBain, 
Inc.,  as  its  Metropolitan  district  agents. 
The  North  Branch  has  total  assets  of 
$454,914.61  including  an  unearned  pre¬ 
mium  fund  of  $119,182.34  and  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  of  $59,002.59. 


A.  A.  King  has  been  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Rhode  Island,  Phenix, 
Union  and  Nationale  of  Paris  for  New 
York  State  outside  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  suburban  field. 


WILL  BE  V.-P.  OF  NIAGARA 

DIRECTORS  ELECT  O.  E.  LANE 

Able  Young  Writer  Came  From  Denver 
To  Be  Assistant  U.  S.  Manager 
of  Yorkshire 


O.  E.  Lane,  who  came  to  New  York 
to  be  assistant  United  States  manager 
of  the  Yorkshire  in  1912,  after  having 
been  one  of  the  leading  field  men  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  whose 
ability  and  judgment  as  an  underwriter 
were  quickly  established,  will  be  vice- 
president  of  the  Niagara  Fire,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  C.  Howe.  Mr.  Lane  was 
recommended  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Niagara  Fire  by  Vice- 
President  Coffin,  who  is  to  become 
president  of  the  company,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  He  will  go 
to  the  Niagara  some  time  after  the 
first  of  February. 

Extended  Experience 

Mr.  Lane  is  a  young  man  whose  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  unusually  extensive. 
He  was  a  special  agent  for  the  Traders 
and  the  Providence-Washington  in  the 
Middle  West  before  he  went  with  the 
Scottish  Union  &  National  to  represent 
that  company  in  the  Mountain  States 
with  headquarters  at  Denver.  He  was 
popular  in  the  West  and  just  before  he 
left  Denver  was  a  guest  of  the  other 
field  men  at  a  good-luck  farewell  ban¬ 
quet.  In  New  York  City  Mr.  Lane  has 
made  a  fine  impression  upon  under¬ 
writers  and  agents,  all  of  whom  proph¬ 
esy  for  him  a  brilliant  future. 

Mr.  Howe’s  Career 

George  C.  Howe  has  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  in  the  fire  insurance 
business.  As  a  boy  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  many  who  afterward  became 
prominent  in  underwriting  circles,  in¬ 
cluding  George  W.  Burchell,  of  the 
Queen.  He  is  an  able  underwriter  and 
as  a  letter  writer  his  equal  would  be 
hard  to  find. 


that  the  State  Fire  Marshal  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  an  amendment  to 
I  he  law  so  as  to  relieve  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
from  any  and  all  reports  to  such  de¬ 
partment  except  the  annual  report  as 
above  set  forth,  and  immediate  reports 
in  cases  of  fires  of  suspicious  origin 
warranting  investigation. 


ELECT  A.  T.  LOVETT  PRESIDENT 


Annual  Meeting  of  Albany  Field  Club— 
George  Brindley,  of  Hartford,  a 
New  Member 


» 


ENDORSES  ACTUARIAL  BUREAU 


Fire  Marshals’  Associations’  Committee 
Also  Seeking  To  Lighten  Detailed 
Labor  of  Bureau 


The  Albany  Field  Club,  that  wide¬ 
awake  organization  of  supervising  spe¬ 
cial  agents  in  Eastern  New  York,  cele¬ 
brated  the  beginning  of  its  fourth  year 
of  existence  on  Friday  night  by  a  din¬ 
ner  at  Keehler’s  hotel,  Albany.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  dinner  the  annual  meeting 
was  held  and  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected:  Judge 
Aaron  T.  Lovett,  Fire  Association,  pre¬ 
sident;  Charles  Hoyt  Smith,  Liverpool 
&■  London  &  Globe,  vice-president; 
William  N.  Van  Alstine,  Fidelity-Phe- 
nix,  secretary;  Roger  W.  Wight, 
Queen,  treasurer. 

The  report  of  John  B.  Dacey,  Boston, 
the  retiring  president,  showed  the 
club  had  accomplished  much  the  last 
year,  and  since  its  organization  in  De¬ 
cember,  1912.  From  a  charter  member¬ 
ship  of  nineteen,  the  roll  has  grown  to 
thirty-seven,  which  has  builded  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  Com¬ 
pany  men,  and  brought  forth  many 
papers  which  have  been  of  exceptional 
merit  along  educational  lines.  The 
meetings  each  month  this  winter  will 
be  given  over  largely  to  subjects  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  time  in 
the  underwriting  world. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  Club 
will  listen  to  a  paper  on  “Schedule 
Rating,”  by  T.  C.  Naulty,  the  efficient 
and  hard-working  district  secretary  of 
the  Albany  district  of  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York  State. 
George  Brindley,  of  the  Hartford  Fire, 
was  elected  to  membership.  L.  G. 
Leonard,  of  Syracuse,  was  a  guest  of 
the  evening. 


i 

® 
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If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our  Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  honorable— a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  vour  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility— in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENT  CALLS 


THE  CAMDEN’S  INCREASE 


Stockholders  to  Subscribe  One-Seventh 
of  Present  Holdings  at  $10 
Per  Share 


hail  departments  we  have  no  plans  at 
present  and  cannot  at  this  time  give 
you  any  definite  information  regarding 
the  matter.” 


The  Committee  of  the  Fire  Marshals’ 
Association  of  North  America,  which 
has  inspected  the  operation  of  the  Act 
uarial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  has  approved  the 
form  of  annual  report  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  for  its  consideration,  showing 
the  fire  loss  in  each  State,  sub-divided 
into  various  classes  of  occupancy  as 
shown  in  the  standard  “Classification 
of  Occupancy  Hazards,”  each  class  sub¬ 
divided  so  as  to  show  under  each  of 
the  standard  causes  of  fire: 

(1)  The  insurance  carried  on  the 
building  and  on  the  contents; 

(2)  The  loss  paid  on  the  building 
and  on  the  contents; 

(3)  The  sound  value  of  the  build 
jng  and  of  the  contents  regardless  ol 
insurance; 

(4)  A  recapitulation  showing  the 
number  of  claims,  total  insurance,  loss 
paid,  and  sound  value. 

and 

The  fire  marshals’  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  the  following: 

First:  That  every  State  Fire  Marshal, 
if  not  specifically  required  by  law,  re¬ 
frain  from  making  any  additional  re¬ 
quirements  upon  the  Bureau  or  upon 
the  individual  company  members  of  the 
Bureau  for  any  report  of  fires  other 
than  the  annual  report  approved  by  this 
committee,  except  in  cases  of  fires  of 
suspicious  origin  warranting  immediate 
investigation. 

Second:  That  in  States  where  such 
additional  reports  are  required  by  law 


CHANGE  IN  THE  TERM  RATE 

The  change  which  is  being  made  in 
the  term  rule  throughout  the  country 
has  aroused  some  opposition,  largely 
on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  any 
change,  even  though  it  be  a  correction 
of  injustice  and  discrimination,  says 
T.  R.  Weddell.  The  old  term  rule,  giv¬ 
ing  three  years  of  insurance  for  two 
annual  rates  and  five  years  for  three 
annual  rates  was  a  mere  “rule  of 
thumb.”  It  was  based  upon  an  arbi¬ 
trary  discount  made  in  the  early  days 
of  the  business,  when  there  was  no 
idea  of  the  importance  it  would  later 
attain.  It  was  illogical,  unmathemati- 
cal  and  discriminatory,  and  gave  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  man  with  ready  cash  as 
against  the  man  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  only  one  year  at  a  time.  The 
new  rule  provides  that  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  year  of  term  insurance  the 
charge  shall  be  75  per  cent,  of  the  an¬ 
nual  rate,  instead  of  the  old  discount 
of  from  33  1-3  to  40  per  cent.  This  is 
much  more  logical  and  defensible  than 
the  old  plan,  comes  nearer  measuring 
the  conditions  involved,  and  is  fairer 
to  ail  classes  of  premium-payers.  It  is 
manifest  that  if  one  class  was  given  an 
excessive  discount  the  others  had  to 
pay  it. 


Regarding  the  increase  in  the  Cam¬ 
den  Fire’s  capital  stock,  an  officer  of 
the  Company  said  to  The  Eastern  Un¬ 
derwriter: 

“Stockholders  will  be  privileged  to 
subscribe  to  the  extent  of  one-seventh 
of  their  present  holdings  at  $10  per 
share,  par  being  $5.  The  capital  will 
thus  be  increased  $100,000  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount  added  to  the  surplus.” 

The  charter  of  the  Company  has  been 
amended  to  permit  the  Company  to  en¬ 
gage  in  marine,  automobile,  sprinkler 
leakage  and  hail  business  in  addition 
to  fire  and  tornado.  In  discussing  the 
amendment  to  the  charter  the  Com¬ 
pany  said:  “With  respect  to  the  ma- 
iine,  automobile,  sprinkler  leakage  and 


NEWARK  AGENCIES  COMBINE 

Louis  Lippman  and  Lowy  &  Co.,  of 
the  Union  Building,  Newark,  have  com¬ 
bined  their  agencies  under  the  firm 
name  of  Lippman  &  Lowy,  Inc.  Offices 
will  be  maintained  in  Essex  Building. 
All  the  companies  represented  in  two 
agencies  will  now  be  represented  by 
Lippman  &  Lowy,  Inc.  The  following 
companies  are  represented  by  the  new 
firm:  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  U. 
S.  Casualty,  Royal  Insurance  Company, 
Standard  of  New  Jersey,  Caledonian 
American,  HamburgJ-Bremen,  Firemen 
Underwriters,  Westchester.  Fidelity  & 
Deposit,  General  Accident,  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Insurance  Company  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  St.  Paul 
Fire  &  Marine. 


MIXED  AGENCIES 

The  Eastern  Union  has  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  matter  of  mutual 
companies  in  graded  commission  agen¬ 
cies  in  New  England. 


NORTH 

BRANCH 

FIRE  INS.  CO. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Inc.  1911 


Assets .  $454,914.61 

Reserve .  112,682.34 

Capital  .  250,000.00 

Surplus .  66,502.59 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inc.  1870 

Assets .  $173,450.20 

Reserve .  22,760.06 

Capital .  100,000.00 

Surplus .  42,774.55 


OPERATING  ON  A  CONSERVATIVE  BASIS  IN  A  LIMITED 
TERRITORY  UNDER  AN  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  24,  1915. 


w  IECISION  REVERSED 

COURT  SUPPORTS  COMPANIES 

Sets  Aside  Jury’s  Evidence  as  Being 
Against  Evidence  in  Suit  of  Candy 
Manufacturers 


Justice  John  R.  Davies  rendered  a 
decision  last  week  in  the  case  of  Miller 
brothers  vs.  Home  Insurance  Co.,  a 
suit  which  is  one  of  a  series  brought 
bv  the  plaintiffs  against  various  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  upon  policies  cover- 
ing  the  plant  and  stock,  etc.,  of  the 
plaintiff’s  candy  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness,  operated  on  the  third  and  fourth 
lofts  of  537  to  543  East  Fifteenth 
street,  New  York,  to  recover  loss  re¬ 
sulting  from  fire  on  July  16,  1912-  lh® 
Justice,  in  making  his  decision,  said 

in  part:  .  , 

Six  Days’  Trial 

“After  a  six-day  trial,  the  jury  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  for 
the  plaintiffs,  and  this  decision  is  upon 
the  motion  made  to  set  aside  said  ver¬ 
dict  as  being  against  the  evidence. 

“Upon  the  trial,  it  was  conceded  that 
the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin,  the 
fire  department,  upon  gaining  access 
to  the  premises,  finding  three  or  tour 
so-called  ‘plants’  in  various  parts  of 
the  premises,  consisting  of  starcn- 
boards  used  in  the  candy-making  indus¬ 
try,  through  which,  holes  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  candle  had  been  cut  and 
lighted  candles  inserted,  all  being  in 
close  proximity  to  inflammable  mate¬ 
rial.  The  issue  developed  upon  the 
trial  was  whether  said  ‘plants’  were 
fixed  by  either  of  the  plaintiffs. 

“It  also  appears  that  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  occupied  by  the  plaintiffs 
were  the  two  upper  floors  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  and  that  while  access  to  the  third 
floor  was  through  the  premises  of  the 
occupant  of  the  second  floor,  one  Mer- 
son,  that  admission  to  the  plaintiff  s 
premises  could  only  be  had  by  using 
a  stairway  running  from  the  second 
to  the  third  floor,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  third  floor  (plaintiff’s  premises) 
there  was  a  door  provided  with  a  lock, 
and  that  at  the  time  the  firemen  en¬ 
tered  this  door  was  locked.  One  of 
the  plaintiffs,  Nathan  Miller,  seems  to 
have  been  in  active  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  locality,  and,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  shows,  he  left  the  premises 
ir.  company  with  a  workman  about 
6:15  p.  m.  and  locked  the  said  door. 
The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  6:30  or  6:35  p.  m.,  the  fire 
department  alarm  being  received  about 
6:40  p.  m. 

“By  reason  of  the  locked  door,  there 
could  be  but  one  possible  finding  of 
fact,  and  that,  of  course,  to  the  effect 
that  Nathan  Miller  and  his  workman 
had  ‘planted’  and  started  the  burning 
candles,  were  it  not  for  the  element 
arising  by  the  testimony  relative  to 
Merson,  the  paper  box  manufacturer 
and  lessee  of  the  floor  below,  whom 
plaintiffs  would  have  to  be  suspected 
nr  accused  as  the  incendiary.  To  raise 
such  suspicion,  testimony  was  present¬ 
ed.  through  interested  witnesses,  that 
Merson,  angered  by  the  result  of  a 
small  law  suit  between  him  and  the 


Millers  had,  about  six  months  previ¬ 
ously,  threatened  to  burn  up  the  Mil¬ 
lers’  plant,  and  that  said  Merson  had 
access  to  plaintiff’s  premises  with  an 
additional  key  alleged  to  have  been 
given  to  him  by  plaintiffs  some  months 
before. 

“Outside  of  the  fact  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  threats,  and  the  basis  for 
same,  was  such  as  not  to  impress  any 
unbiased  mind,  there  was  presented 
the  positive  testimony  of  Nathan  Mil¬ 
ler,  taken  before  the  Fire  Marshal, 
and  before  thought  of  the  advantage 
that  might  accrue  to  plaintiffs  by  the 
interjection  of  Merson,  that  at  the  time 
the  door  was  repaired  and  the  lock 
provided,  there  was  only  one  key,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  that  key  was  in 
the  possession  of  Nathan  Miller. 

Question  of  Underinsurance 

“The  only  possible  doubt  as  to  plain¬ 
tiffs’  connection  with  the  fire,  was 
through  proof  that  Merson  did  it;  and 
that  Merson,  under-insured,  with  poli¬ 
cies  valued  at  a  total  of  hundreds  of 
dollars,  because  of  a  possible  foolish 
spite,  would  prepare  the  elaborate  se¬ 
ries  of  ‘plants’  and  set  fire  to  plain¬ 
tiffs’  neighboring  floors,  fully  insured 
by  policies  valued  in  as  many  thous¬ 
ands,  is,  to  say  the  least,  imputing  to 
Merson  a  feeling  of  extreme  charity 
toward  the  plaintiffs,  and  is  too  in¬ 
credulous  to  any  but  biased  and  pre¬ 
judiced  minds.  Opposed  to  this,  we 
have  Nathan  Miller’s  many  contradic¬ 
tory  statements,  as  well  as  his  wary 
and  evasive  attitude  upon  the  witness 
stand,  together  with  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  concern  at  and  just  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the  sudden 
and  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount 
ox  insurance  just  prior  to  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  fire;  carefully  prepared 
‘plants,’  mainly  with  plaintiff’s  mate¬ 
rials,  and  his  statement  before  the  Fire 
Marshal,  that  he  had  received  the  only 
key  to  the  premises,  which  can  allow 
but  one  finding  by  any  reasonable,  un¬ 
biased  and  unprejudiced  mind. 

“In  addition,  the  question  asked  by 
the  jury,  after  several  hours  of  delib¬ 
eration,  and  just  prior  to  their  verdict, 
clearly  indicates  that  their  minds  had 
wandered  to,  and  their  verdict  was  evi¬ 
dently  reached  by,  another  element  in¬ 
terjected  by  plaintiffs’  counsel  in  the 
sum-up,  to  wit,  to  the  possibility  of  the 
‘plants’  having  been  placed  there  by 
the  Fire  Marshal  presumably  after  the 
discovery  of  the  fire,  evidently  paying 
no  regard  to  the  uncontradicted  and 
disinterested  testimony  of  all  of  the 
firemen  who  found  these  candle  ‘plants’ 
in  active  operation  when  they  reached 
the  premises  and  were  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  fire,  a  considerable  time 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Fire 
Marshal  upon  the  scene. 

“I  am  loath  to  disturb  the  finding  of 
a  jury,  and  very  seldom  do  so,  but  this 
verdict  is  so  contrary  to  the  weight  of 
evidence,  that  to  let  it  stand  would  be 
to  affirm  the  result  of  a  determination 
which  could  have  been  reached  only  by 
minds  that  were  biased  or  prejudiced 
or,  to  say  the  least,  that  paid  scant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  real  issues  involved,  and 
I  feel,  therefore,  compelled,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  justice,  to  set  the  same 
aside.” 


IvOGUE  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

307  FOURTH  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Agents  for  Pennsylvania 

representing  the 

MICHIGAN  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  CO. 

VIRGINIA  FIRE  &  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 
MILLERS  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OHIO  FARMERS  INSURANCE  CO. 


WESTERN 

Assurance  Co. 

OF  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fire,  Inland  Marine  and 
Tornado 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 
January  i,  1915 

Assets  . . . $a,543>973.35 

Surplus  In  U.  S .  1,076,347.75 

W.  R.  BROCK,  President 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

SUN 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  FONDON 

FOUNDED  1710 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH: 

54  Pine  Street  -  New  York 

WESTERN  DEPARTMENT; 

76  WEST  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT: 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sansome  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Caledonian  Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 

FOUNDED  1805 

“THE  OLDEST  SCOTTISH  INSURANCE  OFFICE” 

UNITED  STATES  HEAD  OFFICE 

Caledonian  Building,  50-52  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHAS.  H.  POST,  U.  S.  Mgr.  R-  C.  CHRISTOPHER,  Asst  U.  S.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

Golden  Hill  Building,  59  John  Street,  New  York 


E.  F.  FLINDELL 

123  William  Street  Telephone  John  2330  N e w  York  City 

Business  Bound  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


FOR 


The  Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraphs 
for  Municipal  and  Private  Plants 

ACTUAL 


OVER  1500 


PLANTS  IN 
SERVICE 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  MASS. 
AGENCIES 

5708  Grand  Central  Terminal  New  York 
J48  John  Hancock  Building,  Ilo^ton  Mas*. 
,/,6  Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Sr 

335  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

915  Postal  Building,  San 
304  Central  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Utica  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co.^  N  y 

Northern  Electric 

General  Fire  Ap^-ce,  U..  ^ 

Colonial  Trading  Co.,  Ancon^^  panaml 

F  P.  Danforth,  1060  Calle  Rioja, 

Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  Argentine  Republic 


1853  Sixty -First  Year  1914 

FARMERS’ 

Fire  Insurance 
Company 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets  (Dec.  31, 1913) . .  $1,152,425 
Net  Surplus  “  .  542,514 


W.  H.  MILLER,  President 
A.  S.  McCONKEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


THE 


Continental  (Fire)  Insurance  Company 

The  Strongest  American  Company 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 

332  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 


An  active  supporter  of  the 
American  Jlgency  System 


Home  Office, 

80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


Western  Office, 

137  SO.  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Incorporatea  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  American  Agents  and  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Fidelity 
Underwriters 


HENRY  EVANS,  President,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


December  24,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


CHANGES  IN  COLUMBIAN  NATIONAL  FIRE 

T.  A.  Lawler  Made  President,  and  R.  J.  Bowes  Vice-President 
Career  of  Managing  Underwriter  Orr 


WRITES  DRY  GOODS  STORES  lrai?sf®r.,his  liability  without  the  con 

-  sent  of  the  insured  and  approval  of  the 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INSURERS  B?ard-  and  none  of  the  Asso¬ 

ciation  s  risks  are  re-insured.  The 
maximum  amount  on  any  one  risk  at 
this  date  is  $410,000. 


Hc?mPoid  $4’600  After  Collecting  $951,- 
600  Premiums— Extent  of  Liability 
of  Underwriters 


At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc-  the  year  New  York  stat«  K  ,  •  Benedict  &  Benedict  are  managers  E’  E'  HALL  LL0YDS 

ters  of  the  Columbian  National  Fire  last  oped.  Prospects  for  a  iortrp  ,e  ^eve*'  the  North  American  Insurers,  which  Amount  of  Dividends  Pnid  p 

ot  ~ Mass- v,cepre8,deDt'  New 


i  iMctos.,  vice-president.  The  examination  nr  m  ,  . .  ‘'‘r  auviaory  Doara  consists  of  Jos-  _ 

Mr  • 1  prom,"ent  ~ ^ 

bee.  of  Arnold  Pnntt'oMa  A‘  n  „  .  _ -i  Kri/ln-n  _ a  »  .  Ilall  A  Trow- 


i 


w 


oiein  rsros.;  h.  A.  Weather-  ^’oyds 

A6  wf  Wont°ld’  C°nstab,e  &  Co.;  and  bridge.  Most  of  these"' associations 
On,vW;.-,^atS01?’  0fJ  Passavant  &  Co.  have  forty  underwriters,  each  assuming 
SaHn  k  equipped  with  approved  au-  a  maximum  liability  of  $10  000 
Sl  l8Prk'erf.  are  accePted.  and  The  ledger  assets  of  the  Great  West 
of  in  hvf  Associatlon  is  not  a  member  ern  Lloyds  on  December  31  1914  Were 
0  any  board  of  underwriters  its  risks  $297,780;  gross  premium's  $60  700® 
are  written  at  regular  tariff  rates.  losses,  $18  424.  Since  mi  *2® 
ThpLi,mioRat'v0f  Per  Cent-  dividends  have  been  declared  The’ As’ 

d  •Wa1-ting  experience  of  the  sociation  is  authorized  to  transact  bust 
h  <’fon  indicates  that  its  business  ness  in  New  York.  Illinois  Massachu 
hasiq  bif=  fw.ri.tt®n  on  a  conservative  setts,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Wiscon 
f  1Qni  on!°tal-l0SSes  paid  since  May  with  a  net  premium  inZe  annS 
n’  r!-  ’  amounting  to  $4,600,  while  the  a],y  of  about  $55,000  Among  the  iin 
iri?  °iSif0Ltrh,e  period  amount  to  ap-  derwriters  are  Felix  Fuld,  of  Newark- 
p  oxnnately  $951,600,  the  apparent  loss  G-  N-  Perkins,  of  Rochester-  Charles  F 
ratio  being  about  y2  per  cent.  Miller,  of  Lancaster  Pa  •  E  E  HaH 

Policies  of  insurance  are  available  to  of  Ne™  York;  C.  E.  Chappell,  of  Syra- 
subscribers  m  amounts  regulated  ac-  c^s®;  Marry  J.  O’Brien  and  E  S  Pike 
cording  to  the  class  to  which  the  sub-  °f  Chicago;  and  John  D.  Larkin,  of 
scribers  belong  and  such  amounts  BuffaI°- 

TfwiT  ln  ac90r.dance  with  the  with-  The  American  Lloyds  of  New  York 
n™,al  °0radnsl0n  of  members.  On  bad  gross  premiums  of  $243  361  and 
PTT  ™5’  1945’  there  were  33  mem-  ledger  assets  of  $907,483*  Its  losses 


T.  A.  LAWLER 


HERBERT  P.  ORR 


,  .  ~  - - wcie  00  uiem- 

bers  in  Class  A,  10  members  in  Class 
B  and  20  members  in  Class  C,  and  on 
tnat  date  the  maximum  amount  avail¬ 
able  to  the  then  subscribers  was  in 
Class  A,  $420,000;  Class  B,  $260,000- 
Class  C,  $155,000.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  may  be  limited,  if  desired,  in 
Class  A  to  $300,000;  Class  B,  $150,000- 

end  n  AO  A  aaa  -  . 


Mlch-’  has  been  connected  partment  has  been  completed  and  a  re 

president  SweYgi?  TTroIT  ViC®'  PCrt  made  by  the  examiners.  The  ex- 
presiaent  since  1913.  Mr.  Bowes  is  a  animation  was  made  as  of  October  31 

WAS  mPmtirRr  In  _  ,  i  . 


Since  19U  it'has^Id 
$269,206  in  dividends.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1910,  and  transacts  business  in 
New  \ork,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota,  Missouri,  Washington  and  Wis 
consm,  as  well  as  in  Canada. 

a11!01!  Underwriters  of  New 
■)i  in1h,ad  JedgeJ  assets  °n  December 


and  cia s<?  r  «snn’nn  J  Pov,uuu,  rora  nad  ledger  assets  on  Decembei 

“dderS,fheC'mS°i0„0S  'U  Z 

SULMMI,eaCli  SUbrrlber  sh»”'d  0™  2,058  ’  Sj  rni  .u°r, 

-  -sss-SJa 


ES5S  t ;; 

,,  ,  51,513,522.74,  and  a  surplus  to  policy-  longs.  Class  A  limits  the  liability  on  of  Now  v  Jv  !  5  ,  and  Boston  Lloydo 

Herbert  P.  Orr,  secretary-treasurer  Welders  of  $1,234,593.07.  Commenting  any  one  risk  to  $10,000-  Class  B  to  678  nnri  iad  edger  assets  of  $130,- 

and  managing  underwriter,  became  con-  on  th.e  condition  of  the  company,  the  $5,000,  and  Class  C  to  $2  500  Its  lo£«« ^om®  of  ?37’684- 

nected  with  the  company  last  April,  examiners  say:  Liability  Under  One  Loss  $11 965  r To  $7,066  Commissions, 

piior  to  which  he  was  Deputy  Insur-  14  1S  a  matter  of  interest  to  make  In  the  event  of  a  conflagration,  ca-  since^lOll  h  Twa!r  ?44’661-  di.vidends 
ar:ce  Commissioner  of  Michigan,  with  f,  comParison  of  the  present  surplus  of  tastrophe  or  more  than  one  loss  occur-  are  joined  as  nmtfrT-T6  11Jdlvldual3 

which  department  he  had  been  connect-  ^be  company  with  the  surplus  shown  rmg  at  the  same  time,  each  subsertb-  ness  is  ^  ™  The  busi' 

ed  the  past  eight  years.  m  the  last  report  of  examinations.  This  er’s  liability  is  limited  to  an  amount  Tected  unsnr  nterPn and  se‘ 

;  -  - - - - i  :  ;asor‘ 

company  has  -been  operating  •«**.  . had #  .edjer 


report  ; 

So  far,  the  Eastern  department,  of  $1,761.01.  In  view  “of  the  facr'thaT  tn  a 
be  en b  n! a nt?n &  Boland.is  manager,  has  company  has  been  operating  only  three  for  bim 

and  New  Jersey61  ifter  years  indicates  a  very  healthy  con-  Class  A,  $20,000;  Class  B,  $10  000- 

ann  New  Jersej.  After  the  first  of  dition  at  the  present  time.”  Class  C,  $5,000.  If  any  of  the  above 

"  - - -  three  events  should  arise  and  result 

in  a  loss  chargeable  against  any  sub 

C*  AVI  L  A  »1  - _  n _ *  *  .  .fa*  • 


40  PER  CENT.  DIVIDEND 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Munich  Re¬ 
insurance  Co. — $75,000  for  War 
Widows  and  Orphans 


1915,*ol  !aa8’.749-  The  premium  income 
T>S  $3^,40(>  in  4914.  Losses  were  $11- 
773  Surplus  is  $126,849.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  twenty-five  underwriters. 
Business  is  transacted  in  New  Yorki 


MAYOR  AN  apcmt  -V - r  — “eamoi  c my  suu- 

Mayor  John  P.  Longnecker,  of  Leba-  Jb®  ar«c’^  .of  agreement  provide1 tor  {llinoTs'Tnd  Wisconsin  "Vhe^prlS 
non,  Pa.,  and  W.  L.  Gelbach,  private  cfaim .reduction  of  the  advisory  board  consists  of  Francis  s 
secretary  of  the  City  Solicitor  of  Leba-  S *1  J°S6Ph  Br0W  n  a"d  ^  B- 

non,  have  formed  a  partnership  under  .  _ 

the  name  of  W.  L.  Gelbach  &  Co.  and  KING  WITH  STARKWEATHER  &  WAR  RISK  RAX“ 


The  financial  year  of  the  Munich  Re¬ 
insurance  Company  closes  on  the  30th  l'uc  uauiB  U1  w-  Ll-  ueibach  &  Co.  and 

of  June  of  each  year.  The  net  profit  wil1  represent  the  Aetna  Life.  Mayor  SHEPLEY  . . 

a™Asnte-Tt0  ma/k  7,627,865.78  (com-  Longnecker’s  term  expires  on  January  A-  A.  King,  formerly  with  the  Ster-  °De  °f  the  subiects  discussed  at  the 
L  theTreylAn«°vLTmark-4’986’597’7^  3’  The  new  firm  has  already  written  ling  Fire  Ullti]  the  time  of  its  re-insur-  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Union 

maart£e2,6P«,,268Z.5ear)-  “  mCrSaSe  ^  .»opds  o,  one  o«  the  Lebapop  ““  Seer.anhaas°LI,aetewa,V,  'i&T'S  t  T  ^  ""  ™ 

The  board  of  directors  will  submit  offlcials.  One  of  these  bonds,  by  the  Shepley.  Mr.  King  was  at  one'  time  a  P  an^'  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
the  following  resolution  to  the  general  way,  Is  in  the  sum  of  1,000  pounds.  In  special  agent  for  the  Crum  &  Forster  consider  the  matter.  Another  commit- 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  be  held  accordance  with  an  ancient  statute  comPanies  and  also  for  the  New  York  tee  wiH  discuss  the  question  of  rates 

To®  a(\  *  stiB  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  ’  Underwriters’  Agency.  He  will  make  covering  gasoline  power  boats  and  sail 

m  “  W  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  3  vauia-  his  headquarters  in  Elmira.  N.  Y.  var-htfi 

m.  .,,000,000;  to  add  to  the  special  profit 
reserve,  m.  1,000,000;  to  donate  to  the 
National  fund  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  war,  m.  300,000;  to  provide  a  re¬ 
serve  for  war  relief  amounting  to 
iu.  150,000;  to  carry  forward  to  next 
year’s  account  the  amount  of  m.  3,013,- 
620.66. 


John  F.  Norse  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  North¬ 
western  National  Fire. 

A  dinner  to  Leonard  Dammann,  who 
will  join  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  was  given 
by  the  National  Insurance  Co.  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  this  week. 


F.  H.  HAWLEY,  Pres.  organized  1848  £  HAINES  Secy 

0M#’S  0ldest  and  Str0^est  Cornpan? 

-  Net  Surplus  Over  $1,015,000.00 

AN  AGENTS  COMPANY 

LOGUE  BROS.  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH 

General  Agents 

Western  Pennsylvania 


E.  K.  SCHULTZ 

PHILADELPHIA 

General  Jlgenl 

Eastern  P ennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York 


The  eastern  underwriter 


December  24,  1915. 


brokers  activities 


BALTIMORE  BROKER  DECISION 

Not  Illegal  for  a  Clerk  of  a  Broker  to 
Solicit  Insurance  Without 
License 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland 
has  delivered  an  interesting  opinion 
relative  to  insurance  brokers.  The 
case  is  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
-i-jj  Robert  E.  Geddes.  Geddes  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Turner  &  Thomas  as  a  soli¬ 
citor  of  insurance  to  be  placed  through 
that  firm  of  brokers.  He  was  charged 
with  acting  as  a  broker  without  secur¬ 
ing  a  broker’s  license.  In  the  Mary¬ 
land  law  there  is  no  provision  for  soli¬ 
citors  for  insurance  brokers.  The  de¬ 
cision  in  part  follows: 

“The  third  count  sets  forth  that  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Geddes  was  as  a 
clerk,  instead  of  solicitor,  and  that  he 
was  paid  a  salary,  instead  of  a  com¬ 
mission  on  business  secured.  The  count 
further  sets  out  that  his  clerical  duties 
included  the  soliciting  and  procuring 
customers  for  said  firm,  and  that  he 
did  solicit  and  procure  from  James  S. 
Francis  authority  for  the  firm  of  Tur¬ 
ner  &  Thomas  to  place  certain  insur¬ 
ance  for  said  Francis. 

“The  fourth  count  sets  out  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Geddes  as  a  clerk  upon  a 
salary,  and  that  Francis  having  author¬ 
ized  Turner  &  Thomas  to  place  certain 
insurance  for  him,  Geddes  in  the  course 
and  as  a  part  of  his  employment  was 
sent  by  his  employers  to  the  agents  of 
one  or  more  insurance  companies  to 
effect  the  placing  of  the  risk.  This 
was  a  distinctly  clerical  service  rend¬ 
ered  not  to  the  one  seeking  the  insur¬ 
ance  but  to  the  employers  of  the  tra¬ 
verser.  To  construe  such  an  act  as  a 
violation  of  the  statute  would  be  to 
render  it  ridiculous,  which  a  court  will 
never  do,  36  Cyc.  1107,  Fields  vs.  U.  S. 
App.  Cas.  433.  We  accordingly  concur 
with  the  lower  court  in  sustaining  the 
demurrer  to  this  count. 

“By  the  sixth  count  the  offense 
charge  consisted  in  soliciting  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  renewal  of  a  policy  already 
in  force.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record 
to  show  that  the  policy  so  renewed 
differed  in  any  material  respect  from 
the  usual  policy  of  insurance.  Assum¬ 
ing  to  have  been  such,  the  original  con¬ 
tract  was  one  of  indemnity  for  a  spe¬ 
eded  length  of  time,  one  which  would 
terminate  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  period  for 
which  it  was  entered  into.  The  parties 
might  agree  to  continue  the  contrac¬ 
tual  relations  for  a  still  longer  time, 
under  the  name  of  a  renewal,  but  in 
legal  effect  it  amounted  to  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  supported  by  a  new  consideration 
and  requiring  the  assent  of  both  par¬ 
ties  just  as  much  as  the  original  con¬ 
tract.  The  act  of  soliciting  and  pro¬ 
curing  the  new  contract,  or  renewal  as 
it  is  called,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  act  of  soliciting  and  procur¬ 
ing  the  original  agreement,  and  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  as  applied  when  discussing  the 
second  and  third  counts,  and  the  de¬ 
murrer  to  this  count  should  have  been 
overruled. 

“It  may  very  well  be  that  in  a  proper 
adjustment  and  regulation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurances,  in  view  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  modern  business,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  licensing  of  solicitors  for  insur¬ 
ance  brokers,  but  the  power  to  do  so  is 
a  legislative  one,  and  as  yet  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  not  acted  upon  the  subject, 
but  the  remedy  for  that  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  the  courts. 

*  *  * 

Moving  Picture  Insurance 

Charles  A.  Schallenberger,  manager 
of  the  insurance  department  of  the 
Janss  Investment  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
placed  $200,000  fire  insurance  on  a  fea¬ 


ture  film  being  produced  under  the 
direction  of  D.  W.  Griffith  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  That  amount  of  insurance  is 
said  to  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  the  picture,  and  covers  the 
film  as  it  is  stored  in  a  concrete,  steel- 
lined  vault,  protected  by  a  specially 
constructed  curtain  spray  sprinkling 
system.  This  vault  is  built  on  the  Grif¬ 
fith  motion  picture  camp  near  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Schallenberger  handles  all  the 
insurance  for  the  Griffith-Ince-Sennett 
combination,  which  constitutes  the  new 
Triangle  Corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  while  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Schallenberger  placed  $100,000 
fire  insurance  on  the  films  of  the  recent 
Griffith  masterpiece  known  as  “The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,”  or  “The  Clansman,” 
and  these  are  stored  in  a  similar  vault 
to  the  one  now  being  built  for  the  new 
feature  film. 

In  addition,  Schallenberger  placed 
$60,000  fire  insurance  and  $60,000  wind¬ 
storm  insurance  upon  the  elaborate  set¬ 
tings  now  being  erected  at  the  Griffith 
camp  for  this  new  feature  picture.  It 
is  reported  that  these  settings  are  more 
elaborate  and  costly  than  any  ever 
erected  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  their 
great  height  is  the  reason  for  the  latter 
insurance  clause,  this  being  the  first 
windstorm  insurance  of  this  nature 
taken  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Columbian  National 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  DETROIT 

T.  A.  LAWLER,  President  H.  P.  ORR,  Secretary -Treasurer 

Statement  of  October  31,  1915 

Total  Assets  -  -  $1,513,522.74 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  $1,234,593.07 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 
J.  J.  BOLAND,  Manager 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Agents  Wanted  In  Unrepresented  Territory 


HANDLED  BY  LLOYDS 


Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.- 
Rockefeller  Insurance  Handled  in 
New  York  City 


Floater  Policies 

The  American  Agency  Bulletin  dis¬ 
cusses  floater  policies  in  its  latest  issue 
as  follows: 

“There  has  been  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  method  of  writing 
floater  policies.  For  a  time  there  was 
competition  among  the  companies  to 
write  these  forms  for  brokers,  even  in 
the-  face  of  unprofitable  experience. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  most  of  these 
floaters  were  written  over  the  heads 
of  local  agents.  In  some  cases  the  com¬ 
panies  tried  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  agents  by  issuing  so-called  ‘under¬ 
lying  policies.’  The  companies  were 
not  enamored  of  these  forms,  yet  they 
felt  obliged  to  issue  them  because 
there  was  no  uniform  method  or  prac¬ 
tice. 

“To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  took  the  matter  up,  and 
at  its  mid-year  conference  at  Cleve¬ 
land  in  1914  declared  these  policies  to 
be  contrary  to  the  overhead  writing 
rules,  and  subversive  of  the  interests 
of  local  agents,  since  the  average  rate 
applied  resulted  in  a  cut  on  the  local 
rates  and  rules. 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  instructed  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  companies  and  se¬ 
cure  their  co-operation.  This  has  been 
done,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
companies  have  ceased  accepting  these 
policies,  unless  written  in  full  accord 
with  resident  agent  laws,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  commission  thereon  paid  to 
the  agents  at  the  points  where  the 
risks  are  situated. 

“In  fact,  rules  have  now  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all  company  organizations  which 
require  these  policies  to  be  written 
through  local  agents  at  the  ‘rates  and 
rules  to  which  the  risks  are  subject 
locally.’ 

“This  action  again  shows  that  agents, 
by  united  action,  can  secure  from  the 
companies  a  stand  for  good  practices, 
instead  of  allowing  the  unrestricted 
spread  of  bad  practices.  While  this 
action  will  not  entirely  stop  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  floater  policies,  or  commit  all 
companies  to  good  practices,  it  reduces 
the  danger  to  a  minimum,  and  commits 
the  companies  to  the  protection  of 
their  agents’  territory. 

“In  other  words,  they  agree  that  the 
overhead  writing  rule  should  not  be 
broken  down  by  any  subterfuge  in  the 
form  of  a  floater  policy.  Practices  of 
this  description  come  up  from  time  to 
time  when  it  seems  as  though  the 
overhead  writing  rules  were  about  to 
be  thrown  into  the  discard;  yet  in  each 
case  the  agents’  organization  acts  as  a 
defence  against  this  result.” 


Cleveland,  Dec.  21.— D.  C.  McIntyre, 
of  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation 
Co.,  said  this  week  that  all  their  insur¬ 
ance  is  handled  by  the  Lloyds,  placed 
in  Detroit. 

John  D.  Rockefeller’s  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  handled  by  a  New  York  broker 
and  is  placed  in  the  various  cities 
where  he  owns  property  with  the  local 
agents.  The  O.  M.  Stafford-Goss-Bedell 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  is  said  to  handle  the 
Rockefeller  insurance  end  locally. 

There  are  no  insurance  “brokers”  in 
Cleveland  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
word  is  used  in  New  York. 

Little  ore  business  is  written  here. 


For  The  Protection  Of  Its 
Policy  Holders 

THE  HANOVER 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAS  A 

Cash  Capital  .  $1,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets  .  4,585.075-59 

Cash  Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  1,706,316.03 

The  real  strength  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 

R.  EMORY  WARFIELD  . President 

JOSEPH  McCORD  ..Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y 
WILLIAM  MORRISON  . Asst.  Sec’y 

HOME  OFFICE 

Hanover  Bldg.,  34  Pine  St. 

NEW  YORK 


THE  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PYRAMID 


New  Hampshire- 


Z  3,303.5 

3,367,0 


972,327.26 

1,003.255,03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


<.069.140.67 


4,310.  836. 19 


4.500.404  12 


4,661.149  61 


5.190.017.46 


5.553.  270-  70 


5.725.  609  34 


6.097.  667.20 


6.  2  50.  526.69 


6,350,079.09 


1.252.267.06 


1.2  57.  058.25 


1.322.978  D4 


1.408.681  -  54 


1.510  ,004 . 23 


1,578.330.  82 


1,054,  604.8 

1.700.761  -  60 


1.725.713.76 


1,703.433.67 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3.l49,36b.31 
POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS $3. 200,713.78 


'  The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America' ' 


CASH  CAPITAL’  -  $5,000,000.00 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 
Vice-Presidents  _ 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E.  J.  SLOAN 
Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 
RALPH  B.  IVES 

W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


KEEP  POSTED  By  Reading 
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— - Each  Weak - 

Subscription  $3  Per  Annum 


First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States  .... _ . n„  n  mu  Washington,  D.  C 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity) . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) . , .  972,966.29 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  38,387.5.1 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and 

Accrued  .  27,215-03 

Ail  other  Assets .  4,692.31 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent 
WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City 


Statement  of  Condition  Dec.  31.  1914  ^IABILITj£S 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses . $  39.278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244.603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate 

All  other  Liabilities .  8,156.70 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid  $877,275.00 
Capital  Stock  Partially 

Paid  .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407.62 


Surplus  to  Policyholders . $1, 303,943-32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


December  24,  1915. 
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NATIONAL  BOARD'S 

GRADING  OF  CITIES 


HOW  POINTS  ARE  FIGURED 

Ten  Town  Classifications  a  Plank  In 
E.  G.  Richards  Fire  Insurance 
Rating  Schedule 


SOME  McCORD  REMINISCENCES 

VIEWS  OF  RETIRING  OFFICIAL 

Hanover  Vice-President  Began  as  a 
Correspondent  in  N.  Y.  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Agency  Office 


The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  has  mailed  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies  the  new  Standard  Schedule  for 
Grading  Cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  their 
fire  defenses  and  physical  conditions. 
Cities  are  divided  into  ten  different 
classes,  which  is  one  of  the  planks  in 
the  platform  on  which  the  E.  G.  Rich¬ 
ards’  schedule  is  built.  The  grading 
will  be  of  great  importance  in  future 
rate  making. 

Points  of  Deficiency 

The  grading  schedule  is  based  upon 
the  plan  of  assigning  to  the  various 
features  of  fire  defense  found  in  cities 
of  the  United  States  points  of  deficien¬ 
cy  depending  upon  the  extent  of  vari¬ 
ance  from  standards  formulated  from 
a  study  of  conditions  in  more  than  300 
cities;  the  natural  and  structural  con¬ 
ditions  which  increase  the  general 
hazard  of  cities,  and  the  lack  of  laws 
or  of  their  enforcement  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  are 

graded  in  the  same  way.  The  sum 
of  the  maximum  points  of  deficiency 
totals  5,000  and  is  divided  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  relative  values  of  the 

features  considered  as  given  herewith: 

Relative  Values 

Points 

Water  Supply  . IjOO 

Fire  Department  . 1,400 

Fire  Alarm  .  ’55O 

Police  . 50 

Building  Laws  .  200 

Explosives  and  Inflammables .  200 

Electricity  .  150 

Natural  and  Structural  Conditions  750 


The  retirement  of  Joseph  McCord 
vice-president  of  the  Hanover,  was  not 
a  surprise  to  his  intimates,  because  for 
some  years  the  veteran  insurance  man 
has  said  that  when  he  reached  a  certain 

«T-?d  *n  life  he  would  Quit  business. 
While  his  birthday  is  not  for  several 
months  yet,  he  resigned  on  Thursday 
m  last  week,  “while  still  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  as  he  expressed  it  to  a  friend  He 
vas  in  rare  good  humor  when  seen  by 
a  representative  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  who  called  upon  him  to  express 
his  regret  that  the  Street  is  to  lose 
such  an  amiable  personality. 

“I  am  not  retiring  to  a  farm  to  spend 
the  declining  years  of  my  life  among 
live  stock  and  chickens  as  is  sometimes 
-w,  fa„shl°n-”  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 

Why.  Because  I  live  in  Brooklyn- 
have  always  lived  there,  and  will  con- 
ta  ue  to  do  so.” 


5,000 


Climatic  Conditions 

It  is  recognized  that  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  affect  fire  losses,  by  reason  of  the 
frequency  of  fires  due  to  the  heating 
hazard,  by  retarding  the  response  of 
fire  apparatus,  by  hampering  effective 
fire  fighting  during  cold  weather  and 
storms,  by  the  increase  of  combustibil¬ 
ity  of  fires  spreading  at  time  of  high 
winds.  These  elements  are  to  a  great¬ 
er  or  less  degree  common  to  the  whole 
country,  and,  therefore,  no  deficiency 
is  considered  in  the  schedule  for  nor¬ 
mal  climatic  conditions.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  however,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  abnormal  climatic  conditions, 
and  to  cities  in  these  sections,  a  super¬ 
deficiency  should  be  applied.  This 
super-deficiency,  the  National  Board 
says,  is  to  be  added  to  the  deficiency 
determined  by  the  application  of  the 
schedule  proper. 

A  good  water  supply  in  connection 
with  a  poor  fire  department,  or  vice 
versa,  is  of  less  value  than  if  both  are 
good.  In  recogntion  of  this,  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  better  one  of  the  town 
features  shall  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  which  the  schedule  gives, 
provided  the  divergence  exceeds  the 
equivalent  of  three  classes. 


SAYS  WAR  CONTRACTS  LOSE 
CHARM 

The  New  York  Commercial  says: 

“War  contracts”  involving  picric 
acid,  gunpowder  and  smokeless 
powder  are  fast  losing  their  charm 
so  far  as  bond  underwriters  are 
concerned.  The  increasing  scar¬ 
city  of  raw  material  for  both  pow¬ 
der  and  picric  has  induced  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  acceptances  of  bonds 
guaranteeing  the  performance  of 
these  contracts.  It  is  reported 
that  one  company  has  already  suf¬ 
fered  a  very  heavy  loss  on  account 
of  the  collapse  of  its  principal  in  a 
big  picric  acid  contract. 


How  Suburban  Exchange  Was  Started 

Among  those  who  will  miss  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cord  a  great  deal  are  associates  in  the 
Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  of 
which  he  is  president  and  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers. 

“I  regard  the  Exchange  as  my  baby  ” 
he  said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter, 
“not  because  I  am  responsible  for  its 
organization — other  men  did  more  work 
in  that  regard  than  I  did — but  because 
I  was  a  witness  to  all  the  scenes  that 
pieceded  the  birth  of  this  body,  and  I 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  it  ever 
since.  George  W.  Hoyt,  of  the  L.  &  L. 
&  G.,  the  late  Henry  Hall,  of  Hall  & 
Kenshaw  and  I  were  some  who  worked 
for  a  suburban  fire  insurance  exchange 
for  two  years  without  making  much 
headway.  Finally,  Henry  Hall  called  a 
meeting  of  influential  company  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  directors’  room  of  one  of 
the  companies. 

“When  they  had  arrived  they  seated 
themselves  around  a  big  table.  Hall  sat 
at  the  head  and  he  proceeded  to  busi¬ 
ness  immediately  by  saying:  ‘Gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  going  to  ask  each  of  you  one 
question  and  only  one.’  He  then  turned 
to  the  man  on  his  right  and  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  query:  ‘Is  there  any  insuper¬ 
able  obstacle  in  your  opinion  to  your 
company  being  a  member  of  a  subur¬ 
ban  exchange?’  Each  man  denied 
knowledge  of  any  such  obstacle;  and, 
thus,  about  twenty  of  the  leading  com¬ 
panies  endorsed  the  proposition.  How¬ 
ever,  it  took  another  two  years  before 
the  Exchange  was  formally  organized, 
with  George  W.  Hoyt  as  the  first  pres¬ 
ident.” 

Mr.  McCord’s  fire  insurance  career 
really  started  in  the  Cincinnati  sub¬ 
agency  department  of  the  New  York 
Underwriters’  Agency.  A  few  years 
later  he  came  to  New  York  and  went 
to  work  for  the  home  office  of  the  New 
York  Underwriters’  Agency  under  Alex¬ 
ander  Stoddart.  At  that  time  the  four 
companies  behind  the  New  York  Under¬ 
writers’  Agency  were  the  Hanover,  Ger¬ 
mania,  Niagara  and  Republic. 

The  Old-time  Correspondent 

“My  job  was  that  of  correspondent,” 
said  Mr.  McCord.  “There  were  no 
typewriters  in  those  days  and  most  of 
the  letters  were  written  by  the  corres¬ 
pondents.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  ima¬ 
gination  expended  by  writers  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  qualifications  of  the  old  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  I  have  read  stories 
of  the  wonderful  penmanship  needed 
aid  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which 
they  had  to  write.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  correspondent  in  an  insurance  office 
was  a  man  who  knew  considerable 
about  the  insurance  business;  and  a 
pile  of  papers,  each  marked  with  a  no¬ 
tation  in  lead  pencil,  would  be  placed 
on  his  desk.  A  word  or  two  notation 
would  give  the  keynote  as  to  how  a 


NEWARK  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Oldest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  New  Jersey 

INCORPORATED  1811 

Agents  Desired  at  Unrepresented  Points 


Nord-Deutsche 

insurance  company 

OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED  1857 

.  .  Statement  January  I,  19  14 

UabiMtiea .  #1,439,399.63 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH 

_L23  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Incorporated  A.  D.  1822 


The  North  River  Insurance  Company 

NEW  YORK 

Statement,  December  31,  1914 

_  _  ^  Capital  Reserve  for  all  other  liabilities 

$500,000.00  $1,727,208.78 


Surplus  to  policyholders 

$1,134,980.17 


Assets 

$2,862,188.95 
CRUM  &  FORSTER,  New  York  General  Agent 


THE  LEADING  FIRE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


GERMANIA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED  1859 


Statement,  January  1,  1915 

Cash  Capital . $1,000,000.00 

Assets  .  7,284,654.80 

Net  Surplus .  2,486,142.59 

Surplus  for  Policy 

Holders  .  3,486,142.59 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Streets 


SCHAEFER  &  SHEVLIN 

2  LIBERTY  STREET  GENERAL  AGENTS  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Excellent  Facilities  for  Handling  Suburban  and  Out  Of  Town  Business 

Phone:  John  231a 


EDWARD  GAMBEL 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

37-36  LIBERTY  STREET  Telephone:  John  3189  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Representing 

THE  ARLINGTON  FIRE  THE  ARIZONA  FIRE 

Washington,  D.  C.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  BUSINESS 


letter  should  be  answered  or  business 
accepted  or  declined.  Common  sense 
and  experience  were  necessary,  of 
course.  Stenographers  in  the  offices  of 
the  Hanover  and  other  insurance  com¬ 
panies  can  write  more  letters  in  a  day 


than  the  old-style  correspondent  could 
in  half  a  week. 

"My  experience  in  Mr.  Stoddart’s 
office,  where  the  daily  report  was  in¬ 
vented,  was  of  great  value.  After  two 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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Antedated  Policy  Held  Effective 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


of  the  policy  were  had,  wrote  the  agent 
of  the  insured  as  follows: 

“The  form  under  which  the  insur¬ 
ance  was  written  was  drafted  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  $50,000  insurance 
and  an  order  was  placed  for  $50,000. 
The  $50,000  insurance  was  not  secured 
before  the  loss  occurred,  and  it  then 
developed  that  only  $15,000  insurance 
had  been  secured,  and  all  in  one  com¬ 
pany.  While  we  are  frank  to  admit 
that  under  a  strict  application  of  the 
conditions  of  the  policy  which  the  as¬ 
sured  holds,  in  my  opinion,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  little  or  no  grounds 
on  which  to  contest  (and  we  do  not 
think  it  is  their  intention  to  contest), 
at  the  same  time  the  company  never 
anticipated,  when  writing  the  policy, 
to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  the 
whole  amount  on  a  partial  loss  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  company 
do  feel  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  asking  or  expecting  some 
compromise.” 

Begins  Suit 

The  Log  company  began  action  in 
New  York  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
attached  funds  belonging  to  the  El  Dia 
Insurance  Company.  A  referee  was 
appointed  who  made  careful  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  court  of  Douglas  Bros., 
who  in  the  meantime  had  succeeded  to 
the  New  York  agency.  Counsel  for  the 
El  Dia’s  attorneys  had  the  case  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  Federal  Court,  and  finally 
filed  bond  of  the  Royal  Indemnity  Co., 
guaranteeing  that  any  judgment  the 
Duluth  Log  Co.  secured  would  be  paid 
in  full. 

On  the  trial  the  El  Dia  charged  that 
there  had  been  fraud  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  loss;  and  the  lower  court  ruled 
that  no  fraud  was  shown.  It  was  then 
contended  by  the  El  Dia’s  counsel  that 
the  forms  had  been  changed  between 
April  28  and  May  1.  The  insured,  how¬ 
ever,  contended  that  the  broker  had 
been  authorized  to  obtain  a  policy  of 
$50,000,  30  per  cent,  of  the  $50,000  (or 
$15,000)  to  be  subject  to  any  one  fire; 
when  the  company  issued  the  policy 
merely  for  $15,000  they  insisted  that 
the  30  per  cent,  clause  should  not  ap¬ 
ply,  but  that  $15,000  of  insurance 
should  be  subject  to  any  one  fire.  The 
company  claimed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  policy  should  have  had  a  30 
per  cent,  clause;  in  other  words,  but 
$1,500  subject  to  any  one  fire. 

The  lower  court  ruled  that  the  policy 
having  been  issued  by  the  company 
and  accepted  by  the  insured,  the  pre¬ 
mium  having  been  paid  thereupon  and 
the  loss  adjusted  under  the  policy,  the 
policy  itself  was  the  only  evidence  of 
the  agreement. 

Insuring  “From  a  Time  Passed” 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  now  in 
upholding  the  rule  of  the  lower  court 
sustains  the  decision  on  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  basis. 

The  ruling  of  the  higher  court  in  part 
follows: 

The  question  therefore  really  is,  Is  a  con¬ 
tract  to  insure  against  fire  from  a  time  past 
void  in  law? 

No  decision  or  authority  or  principle  sus¬ 
taining  such  a  doctrine  had  been  referred  to 
before  us.  It  is  every  day’s  practice  in  both 
marine  and  fire  insurance.  A  contract  is  good 
unless  shown  to  be  against  good  morals  or 
sound  policy.  I  do  not  see  how  this  con¬ 
tract  contravenes  either,  or  what  difference  in 
principle  there  can  be  between  insuring  from 
a  time  past  and  a  time  to  come.  Many  cases 
will  be  found  recognizing  the  validity  of  such 
contracts  (Lightbody  v.  N.  Am.  Ins.  Co.,  23 
Wend.,  18;  Perkins  v.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  4 
Cow.,  645;  Kohne  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Am.,  1 
Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  93;  12  Wheat.,  408;  20  Barb., 
475). 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  policy  took  effect  by 
relation  from  the  day  of  its  date  (Lightbody 
v.  N.  Am.  Ins.  Co.,  23  Wend.,  18,  1840).  By 
antedating  the  policy  the  defendant  assumed 
the  retrospective  risk  for  which  it  provided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  issued 
on  the  day  it  bore  date  (Hughes  v.  Mercan¬ 
tile  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  44  How.  Pr.,  N.  Y„ 
35*.  355)*  It  is  therefore  wholly  immaterial 
in  the  case  at  bar  that  at  the  time  the  pol¬ 
icy  issued  or  the  risk  attached  the  property 
insured  was  not  in  existence,  it  having  been 
in  existence  within  the  period  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy. 

The  changes  in  the  policy  suggested  by  the 
agent  of  the  insured  in  the  telegram  sent  on 
April  29  were  forwarded  without  the  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  insured  and  were  to  correct  the 
agent’s  own  mistake  of  the  previous  day  and 
make  the  policy  conform  to  the  original  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  agent  by  the  insured. 
As  the  agent  had  no  knowledge  of  the  loss 
he  was  under  no  obligation  to  impart  what 
he  did  not  possess.  As  the  insured  under¬ 
stood  that  the  insurance  had  been  secured  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  instruction  and  did  not  know 
of  this  telegram  of  April  29,  he  was  not  at 
fault.  And  as  the  loss  occurred  within  the 
period  covered  by  the  policy,  neither  the  in¬ 
sured  nor  its  agent  being  in  any  way  at  fault, 
the  company  cannot  escape  the  liability  it  as¬ 
sumed  when  it  antedated  its  policy  unless 
there  is  some  other  ground  than  the  fact  that 
the  contract  as  expressed  in  the  policy  was 
not  in  all  of  its  terms  agreed  upon  until  after 
the  fire. 

Contract  Closed  When  Binder  is  Signed 
and  Delivered 

A  contract  of  insurance  is  ordinarily  com¬ 
plete  and  closed  when  the  binder  is  signed 
and  delivered  (Van  Tassel  v.  Greenwich  Ins. 
Co.,  151  N.  Y.,  130).  In  the  remarkable  case 
cited,  in  which  there  were  six  trials  and  ten 
hearings  on  appeal,  the  binder  was  sutained 
as  equivalent  to  a  standard  one-year  policy 
and  subject  to  the  standard  five-day  cancella¬ 
tion  clause,  though  the  binder  specified  no 
rate  and  though  no  policy  was  ever  delivered 
or  premium  paid  (and  see  Smith  &  Co.  v. 
Prussian  Nat.  Ins.  Co.,  68  N.  J.  L.,  674; 
British  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wilson,  77  Conn., 
559).  In  Richards  on  Insurance  (3d  edition, 
1910)  it  is  said:  “The  regular  binder  is  the 
same  thing  in  effect  as  the  usual  policy,  for 
which  it  stands  as  a  convenient,  temporary 
substitute,  and  whether  it  so  states  or  not, 
embraces  by  inference  all  the  clauses  of  the 
policy.”  If  the  defendant  had  never  issued  a 
policy  and  the  proposition  of  the  Duluth  Log 
Company  had  been  correctedly  transmitted  by 
its  agent  to  the  defendant’s  agent  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  it  by  the  delivery  of  the  “binder,” 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  defendant 
would  have  been  bound.  But  the  fact  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  counsel  on 
both  sides  that  on  April  29  the  minds  of  the 
insured  and  the  insurer  had  not  met.  That 
they  had  not  met  is  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  the  agent  of  the  insured  and  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  sending  on  the  first  “forms” 
be  had  not  conformed  to  his  instructions,  and 
that  on  April  29  he  sent  forward  the  second 
“forms”  in  order  to  rectify  his  previous  mis¬ 
take.  If  this  is  the  fact  we  do  not  see  that 
any  contract  existed  on  April  28.  But  that 
fact  is  immaterial  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
issue  of  the  policy,  which  merged  all  prior 
negotiations  and  was  antedated  to  make  the 
risk  attach  on  April  28,  both  the  insured  and 
its  agent  being  blameless  in  respect  thereto. 

This  brings  us  to  inquire  whether  any  fraud 
was  practiced  upon  the  adjuster  or  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  misrepresenting  the_  value  of  the 
property.  The  defendant  claigns  that  this 
fraud  was  practiced.  The  burden  was  on  the 
defendant  to-  prove  the  fact  by  a  fair  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence.  The  question  was 
one  of  fact  for  the  jury.  It  was  fairly  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  and  they  have  decided  it  as 
their  verdict  shows  adversely  to.  the  defendant. 
Their  verdict  is  not  to  be  disturbed  unless 
clearly  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  which 
assuredly  it  was  not. 

The  denial  of  the  defendant’s  motion  to 
amend  its  answer  so  as  to  plead  fraud  in  the 
execution  of  the  policy,  presents  no  question 
which  we  can  review.  The  matter  was  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  the  trial  judge. 

Courts  must  take  due  care  to  see  that  parties 
are  not  held  to  contracts  they  do  not  make. 
But  they  must  also  exercise  due  care  to  see 
that  parties  who  make  contracts  are  not 
allowed  to  repudiate  their  obligations.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  insurance  com¬ 
panies  which  issue  policies  of  insurance  to 
applicants  blameless  throughout  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  should  not  be  permitted  to.  avoid  those 
policies  or  the  contracts  into  which  they  en¬ 
tered  unless  good  and  valid  reasons  are  shown 
which  justify  invalidating  the  contracts.  In 
the  case  at  bar  we  are  unable  to  find  that  a 
meritorious  defense  to  the  action  exists. 

judgment  affirmed. 


EXTINGUISHER  CREDITS 


Southern  States  Giving  15  Per  Cent. — 
Relc  Campaign  To  Be 
Pushed 


A  number  of  Southern  States  have 
promulgated  a  general  reduction  of  15 
per  cent,  in  rate  on  account  of  approved 
stationary  chemical  fire  extinguisher. 
These  credits  have  been  approved  by 
the  Texas  Fire  Insurance  Commission, 
Louisiana  Fire  Prevention  Bureau, 
Mississippi  Rating  and  Inspection  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Southeastern  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Association. 

The  Relc  Stationary  Chemical  Fire 
Extinguisher,  1  William  Street,  was 
successful  in  obtaining  the  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Laboratories’  label  on  June  29  last. 
The  company  is  making  arrangements 
to  do  a  large  business  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  expects  to  obtain  credits 
from  other  rating  jurisdictions  so  as 
as  to  broaden  its  field  of  operations. 


HARTFORD  ON  FORD  LOSS 


Explains  Its  Position  to  Its  Agents — 
Justified  in  Resisting  Claims  by 
Mass  of  Evidence 


The  Hartford,  through  the  Hartford 
Agent,  has  sent  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  position  in  resisting  the  Ford 
loss  in  Vandalia,  Ill. 

“No  doubt  many  of  our  agents  have 
had  their  attention  called  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  agitation  in  progress 
on  account  of  the  claim  of  the  Ford 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Vandalia, 
Illinois,  on  account  of  a  loss  by  reason 
of  a  fire  occurring  under  date  of  March 
16,  1913. 

“This  matter  has  been  taken  up 
through  the  Vandalia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Vandalia  is  a 
town  with  a  population  of  about  3,000 
and  the  Ford  factory  was  the  largest,  if 
rot  the  only,  factory  located  at  Van¬ 
dalia.  In  due  course  the  assured 
rendered  statement,  indicating  loss 
and  damage  to  property  and  cost  of 
wreckage  and  removal  of  debris 
amounting  to  $809,695. 

“The  insurance  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
amounted  to  about .  $647,000,  a  large 
portion  of  which  had  been  newly  placed 
not  long  before  the  fire  occurred.  This 
insurance  was  distributed  among  about 
fifty  reputable  fire  insurance  companies 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  being  among  the  number.  For 
the  companies,  competent  building  and 
machinery  contractors  and  public  ac¬ 
countants  made  investigation  of  the 
plant,  plans,  and  records  of  the  Ford 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  their 
finding  showed  that  the  amount  claim¬ 
ed  for  loss  and  damage  to  buildings 
$171,432,  to  machinery  and  equipment 
$314,627,  to  stock  $292,413,  and  for 
wreckage  and  removal  $31,223,  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  real  value  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  actual  loss  being  much 
less,  and  according  to  their  estimates 
and  investigations  not  exceeding  $65,- 
711  to  buildings,  $96,460  to  machinery 
ar.d  equipment,  and  $100,000  to  stock. 

“On  the  refusal  of  the  adjusters  of 
the  companies  interested  to  approve 
the  damages  demanded,  which  in  their 
opinion  were  excessive,  suits  were 
brought  by  the  Ford  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  up  to  this  time  six 
have  been  tried  against  six  different 
companies,  resulting  in  jury  verdicts  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs — two  of  the  suits 
having  been  tried  in  the  town  of  Troy, 
Mo.,  population  1,200;  three  suits  in 
the  town  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  population, 
6,000;  and  one  in  the  city  of  Murphys- 
bero,  Ill.,  population  7,500;  while  the 


D.  V.  PROSKEY 
NEW  JERSEY  FIRE 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

126  Market  Street 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


remaining  cases,  forty-four  in  number, 
are  set  for  trial  at  Troy,  Mo.,  and 
Chicago,  Ill.  It  will  be  noted  that 
neither  the  Ford  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  nor  the  companies  which  it  has 
sued,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
residents  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  nor 
did  the  fire  concerning  which  this  liti¬ 
gation  has  arisen  occur  in  that  State. 
No  suit  has  been  tried  or  entered  in 
Vandalia,  Ill.,  population  3,000,  the 
heme  town  of  the  Ford  Manufacturing 
Company  and  scene  of  the  fire,  but 
f ( cm  Vandalia  has  emanated  a  letter 
over  the  signature  of  the  Vandalia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  been 
circulated  broadcast  over  the  country, 
giving  a  one-sided  story  of  the  case, 
which  story  read  by  laymen  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  situation  would  induce  the 
belief  that  the  contest  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  the  courts  was  tech¬ 
nical  and  irregular. 

“For  this  Company  we  wish  to  say 
to  our  agents  that  the  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  competent  people,  both 
on  and  off  the  witness  stand,  warrants 
us  in  resisting  the  claim  of  the  Ford 
Manufacturing  Company  as  presented, 
and  while  the  expense  and  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  making  the  contest  is  large 
and  onerous,  yet  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  no  other  defendable  course  is 
open.” 


APPOINTED  STATE  MANAGER 

The  Union  Casualty  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  has  appointed  O.  C.  Flow¬ 
ers  as  manager  of  that  company  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  with  headquarters 
in  Newark.  Mr.  Flowers  comes  from 
the  home  office  of  the  company,  pre¬ 
vious  to  which  he  represented  the 
Union  Casualty  as  special  agent  and  in 
claim  lines  in  the  Middle  West,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 


CARRY  THEIR  OWN  RISK 

Among  Pennsylvania  self-insurers 
are  H.  J.  Heinz  pickle  concern  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  U.  S.  Steel  Co.,  Cramp  Ship 
Building  establishment,  Baldwin  loco¬ 
motive  and  four  of  the  leading  coal 
mining  concerns. 


Are  Your  Insurance  Affairs 
Satisfactorily  Handled? 

ARTHUR  FT  hOUTS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
123  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Expert  attention  to  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  and  excellent  facilities  for  hand¬ 
ling  insurance  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


A.  K.  BOUGHNER  &  CO. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Fire  Automobile 

NEWARK  AND  VICINITY 
Brokerage  Business  Solicited 

38  Clinton  Street  95  William  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  City 


WILLIAM  C.  SCHEIDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Re-Insurance  in  All  Branches 


Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.,  Ne’ 

wark,  N.  J. 

Statement  January  1,  1915 

Capital  Stock  . 

$1,000,000.00 

2.922.5  24.02 

Re-lnsurance  Reserve  . . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  All  Other  Liabilities  450,413.57 

NET  SURPLUS  .  2  57fl  l«7  77 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . 

$6,901,120.36 

During  a  successful  record  of  59  years  this  Company  nas 

paid  losses  exceeding 

$14,000,000.00 

DANIEL  H.  DUNHAM,  President 

JOHN  KAY,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  A.  H.  HASSINGER,  Secretary 

NEAL  BASSETT,  Vice-President  J.  K.  MELDRUM,  Assistant  Secretary 

December  24,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Casualty  and  Surety  News 


A  Measure  of  Interest  to  All  Underwrit¬ 
ers  and  Agents— Extent  of 
Benefits 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACT  shall  retain  their  rights  to  normal  bene- 

-  fits  for  a  period  of  one  week  for  each 

LEGISLATIVE  DRAFT  READY  WPek,  of  membership  during  the  twelve 
_  ritMuy  months  preceding. 

Section  9.  Medical,  Surgical  and 
Nursing  Benefit.  Medical,  surgical  ana 
nursing  attendance  and  treatment  and 
all  necessary  medicine  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  first  day  of  sickness 
for  the  period  of  continuance  of  sick¬ 
ness,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-six 
weeks  from  beginning  of  disability  in 
any  one  case.  If  medical,  surgical  and 
nursing  attendance  and  treatment  and 
medicine  are  not  furnished,  the  carrier 
must  pay  the  cost  of  such  service  ac¬ 
tually  rendered  by  competent  persons, 
but  not  to  exceed  in  any  week  one-half 
of  the  weekly  cash  benefit  to  which  the 
sick  person  is  entitled. 

Section  10.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Supplies.  Insured  persons  shall  be 
supplied  with  all  necessary  medicines, 
surgical  supplies,  dressings,  eyeglasses! 
trusses,  crutches  and  similar  applian¬ 
ces  prescribed  by  the  physician,  not  to 
exceed  $50  in  cost  in  any  one  year. 

Section  11.  Hospital  Treatment.  Hos¬ 
pital  or  sanatorium  treatment  and 
maintenance  may  be  furnished  instead 
of  all  other  benefits  (except  as  provided 
in  Section  13),  with  the  consent  of  the 
sick  insured  member,  or  that  of  his 
family  where  it  is  not  practicable  to 
obtain  his  consent.  The  carrier  may 
demand  that  such  treatment  and  main¬ 
tenance  be  accepted  when  required  by 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
when  in  the  opinion  of  its  medical  offi¬ 
cer  such  hospital  treatment  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease  or  for  the  proper  contro’  jf  the 
patient.  Cash  benefits  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued  during  refusal  to  submit  to  hos¬ 
pital  treatment.  Hospital  treatment 
shall  be  furnished  for  the  same  period 
as  cash  benefits.  This  benefit  may  be 
provided  in  those  hospitals  with  which 
the  associations  and  societies  have 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


The  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  (on  which  are  two  insur¬ 
ance  men,  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  Ocean, 
and  M.  M.  Dawson,  actuary),  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  concrete  draft  of  the  health  in¬ 
surance  act,  which  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  State  legislatures.  Because 
of  the  interest  taken  in  this  prospective 
legislation,  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
begins  this  week  the  publication  of  the 
revised  draft,  printing  half  this  week; 
the  balance  next  week.  The  draft  fol¬ 
lows: 

Section  1.  Title.  This  chapter  shall 
be  known  as  the  Health  Insurance  Act. 

Definitions 

Section  2.  Definitions.  When  used 
in  this  act: 

“Commission”  means  the  Social  In¬ 
surance  Commmission; 

“Association”  means  a  local  health  or 
local  trade  health  association,  as  the 
case  may  be; 

“Society”  means  an  approved  society; 
“Carries”  means  the  society  or  asso¬ 
ciation  which  carries  the  insurance: 

“Insurance”  means  health  insurance 
under  this  act; 

“Disability  ”  means  inability  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  usual  gainful  occupation. 

Section  3.  Compulsory  Insurance. 
Every  person  employed  in  the  State  at 
manual  labor  under  any  form  of  wage 
contract,  unless  exempted  under  Sec¬ 
tion  4  of  this  act,  and  every  other  em¬ 
ploye  whose  remuneration  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $100  a  month,  shall  be  insured  in 
an  association  or  society,  except  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  Home  Workers  and  Cas¬ 
ual  Employes.  Special  regulations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Social  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  insurance  of  home 
workers  and  casual  employes,  or  for 
their  exemption  from  compulsory  in¬ 
surance. 

Section  5.  Voluntary  Insurance. 
Self-employed  persons  whose  earn¬ 
ings  do  not  exceed  $100  a  month  on  an 
average; 

Persons  formerly  compulsorily  insur¬ 
ed  who,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  they  cease  to  be  insured,  ap¬ 
ply  for  voluntary  insurance; 

Members  of  the  family  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  who  work  in  his  establishment 
without  wages; 

may  insure  themselves  voluntarily  in 
the  local  health  or  local  trade  health 
associations  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  live  and  of  the  trade  at  which  they 
are  employed,  subject  to  conditions  of 
this  act. 

Benefits 

Section  6.  Cases  in  Which  Paid.  In¬ 
sured  members  shall  receive  benefits 
in  case  of  any  sickness  or  accident  or 
for  death,  not  covered  by  workmen’s 
compensation. 

Section  7.  Minimum  Benefits.  Every 
carrier  must  provide  for  its  insured 
members  as  minimum  benefits: 

Medical,  surgical  and  nursing  attend¬ 
ance; 

Medicines  and  surgical  supplies; 

Cash  benefits; 

Maternity  benefits. 

Section  8.  Beginning  of  Right.  Insur¬ 
ance,  with  the  exception  of  maternity 
benefits,  begins  with  the  day  of  mem¬ 
bership.  The  maternity  benefits  shall 
be  payable  to  any  woman  insured 
against  sickness  for  at  least  six  months 
during  the  year  preceding  the  confine¬ 
ment  or  to  the  wife  or  widow  of  any 
man  so  insured:  Provided,  That  those 
persons  who  lose  their  membership  in 
a  fund  on  account  of  unemployment 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

Accident,  Health  and  Burglary  Insurance 

We  have  attractive  contracts  for  good  agents 


WRITE  TO 


Home  Office 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Assets 


$113,868 

239,463 

341,399 

425,570 

584,023 

769,776 


Income 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 


-  $9,488 

-  43,293 

-  166.679 

-  273,970 

-  547,263 
627,232 


Snrplu,  t„  Poll,,. Hold. r« 

$111,259 

-  169.463 

-  241.037 

-  278.776 

-  270,395 
343,161 


Kfw  Lrocy-PennjylvaHia-Maryland— Dittrict  of  ColumKi. 
Ohio  Michigan— lllinou— Kentucky— Nebraska  and  Indiana 


B.  J.  TAUSSIG  NOW  PRESIDENT 

NEW  ENG.  EQUITABLE  CHANGES 


Former  President  McDowell  To  Visit 
Jamaica  Before  Announcing  His 
New  Plans 


B.  J.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  England  Equi¬ 
table,  and  an  able  and  successful  in¬ 
surance  man,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  succeeding  Cor¬ 
win  McDowell,  who  resigned  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week.  Mr.  Taussig  was 
president  of  the  Equitable  Surety  of 
St.  Louis. 

Walter  H.  West,  formerly  treasurer 
of  the  Equitable  Surety,  was  elected 
first  vice-president  and  general  man- 
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ager,  succeeding  A.  C.  Jonnson,  who 
resigned  from  the  company  some 
months  ago.  Frank  Meade,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Surety 

aad  .now  at  St‘  k01158  charge  of  the 
Western  department  of  the  company 
comes  to  Boston  as  vice-president.’ 
James  Taussig,  Jr.,  will  succeed  him  in 
St.  Louis  in  charge  of  the  Western  de¬ 
partment. 

Hollander,  of  Boston,  succeed¬ 
ed  W  H.  West  as  treasurer,  the  secre¬ 
taryship  remaining  vacant. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  change 
whatever  in  the  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  McDowell  will  visit  Jamaica  be¬ 
fore  announcing  his  plans. 

Mr.  McDowell  started  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Casualty  Co.  with  $200,000  capi¬ 
tal;  then  increased  it  to  $600,000-  later 
to  $1,000,000.  The  New  England  Equi- 
„as  a  Premium  income  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  In  the  miscellaneous  lines 
Its  underwriting  record  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent. 


AGCO  POLICY 


Features  of  American  Casualty  Co.’s 
New  Contract — “Liberal  Frills” 
for  $25  a  Year 


START  RIGHT— 

Are  you  fully  equipped  for  the  1916  fight  for  business? 
Can  you  write,  in  your  own  company,  every  casualty 
and  surety  line? 

If  not,  you  may  be  missing  opportunities  daily.  Some 
other  agent  may  be  “getting  in”  on  your  business. 

You  can  prevent  that — make  more  money  for  your¬ 
self — have  all  your  policyholders  getting  service  that 
satisfies — if  you  represent  the  Maryland. 

There  may  be  an  opening  now  in  your  locality — 
write  today,  and  mention  this  paper. 


"Maryland  /Ssualty/oV 

r\E  RIT&  \OMPLETE 


ASUALTY, 

PMPLETE 


'OMPANY 

CONFIDENCE 


CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

HOME  OFFICE— BALTIMORE 

THE  COMPANY  THAT  HELPS 


SURETY  BONDS 
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One  of  the  newest  of  the  accident 
and  health  policies  is  the  Acco,  issued 
by  the  American  Casualty,  of  Reading, 
Pa.  It  is  another  “most  liberal  policy  ” 
a  phrase  which  many  companies  are 
using  nowadays,  and  its  features  are 
described  by  the  company  as  follows  to 
agents: 

Take  the  first  section  (the  insuring 
clause)  you  will  find  there  is  no  time 
limit  within  which  loss  must  occur  if 
total  disability  exists  from  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  furthermore,  weekly 
indemnity  is  payable  in  addition  to 
oilier  loss  benefits. 

“Weekly  indemnity  you  will  find  pay¬ 
able  for  an  unlimited  period  for  total 
disability,  while  partial  disability  is 
payable  for  thirty  weeks. 

“The  special  insanity  and  paralysis 
Causes  are  worthy  of  note. 

“You  will  also  observe  that  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Indemnity  is  payable  for  fifteen 
weeks,  while  the  other  Indemnities  are 
the  same  as  in  a  $7,500  policy. 

“In  order  to  make  this  policy  fit  the 
needs  of  every  prospect  we  are  now 
equipped  to  write  the  Acco  for  multiple 
amounts,  and  we  offer  a  $5,000  policy 
with  Double  Indemnity  Accumulations, 
the  most  liberal  of  frills  with  a  weekly 
indemnity  of  $25  for  an  annual  premium 
of  $22.25.” 


EIGHT  PER  CENT.  DIVIDEND 

The  Travelers  Indemnity  Co.  has  de¬ 
clared  an  annual  dividend  of  8  per-cent. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  24,  1915. 


NEWAL  DATES 


TO  INSURE  AGENTS 


Underwriters  Wonder  Where  State 
Fund  Gets  Information  Contained 
in  Letters  to  Assureds 


Plan  of  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.  of  Tennessee — All  Based  on 
Making  Allotment 


An  assured  of  one  of  the  casualty 
companies  sent  in  the  following  letter 
on  Monday: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  r8,  1915. 
Dear  Sir:  , 

Before  renewing  your  policy  of  insurance 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which 
I  believe  will  expire  on  January  28,  1916,  you 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  look  into  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  the  State  Insurance  I-und. 

I  wish  to  quote  you  the  comparison  of  rates 
for  compensation  insurance  on  your  plant: 

Com-  s 

pany  Rates  Fund  Rate 

Box  manufacturers  . $i-9°7  $'-532 

Drivers  .  1.672  I.52 

Chauffeurs  .  '-847  t-52 


In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  your  operations  are 
included  in  group  No.  40  and  the  last  divi¬ 
dend  declared  by  the  Fund  on  that  group  was 
20  per  cent. 

The  State  Fund  can  give  you  insurance  at  a 
lower  cost  than  you  can  obtain  it  from  any 
of  the  companies  and  the  only  way  in  which 
an  employer  can  secure  a  complete  release  from 
all  liability  under  the  Act  is  by  insurance  111 
the  Fund. 


If  your  insurance  broker  has  given  you  in¬ 
formation  that  conflicts  with  any  of  these  state¬ 
ments  or  leads  you  to  doubt  the  advisability 
of  taking  insurance  in  the  Fund,  we  would 
thank  you  to  communicate  with  us  regarding 
the  matter  in  question  and  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reply  to  the  arguments. 

You  should  bear  in  mind  that  insurance 
brokers  get  no  commissions  on  the  business  of 
the  Fund,  and  consequently  are  interested  to 
discredit  it  with  the  employers. 

Trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you  at  your 
convenience,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

STATE  INSURANCE  FUND. 

(Signed)  Howard  W.  Pfeiffer,  Underwriters. 

Several  companies  have  received 
similar  letters  to  this  written  by  State 
Fund  officials  to  their  assureds  and 
they  are  wondering  just  where  the 
State  Fund  got  the  renewal  dates  of 
the  policies.  Some  have  given  their 
opinion  that  the  close  relation  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  State  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  se¬ 
curing  of  the  data  from  the  records 
which  the  companies  are  forced  to  file 
with  the  Commission. 


WOULD  ORGANIZE  EMPLOYES 


Ocean  Accident  Publishes  Book  Outlin¬ 
ing  Plans  to  Employers  for 
Preventing  Accidents 


The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
has  introduced  an  enlargement  on  the 
safety  first  idea.  It  has  published  an 
attractive  pamphlet  for  circulation 
among  employers  in  which  are  speci¬ 
fied  many  practical  methods  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  accidents  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  safety  of  employes. 

The  booklet  first  describes  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  “safety  first.”  It  then 
outlines  a  plan  in  detail  for  the  syste¬ 
matic  prevention  of  accidents.  The 
plan  calls  for  the  organization  of  a 
“Safety  Committee,  which  shall  be  rep¬ 
resentative  of  both  the  employer  and 
the  employes  and  which  shall  investi¬ 
gate  and  suggest  practical  plans  for 
the  betterment  of  working  conditions. 
The  booklet  describes  the  methods  of 
organizing  such  committees  and  their 
work  for  plants  employing  from  twenty 
men  upward. 

In  all  of  its  suggestions  and  propo¬ 
sals  the  Ocean  invites  the  co-operation 
of  the  employers  wfith  the  safety  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  Company. 


The  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Tennessee,  has  decided  to  in¬ 
sure  the  lives  of  its  men  during  1916; 
tnose  who  make  their  allotment  for  50 
per  cent,  of  their  past  earnings  with 
the  Company  during  1915.  The  plan 
follows: 

1.  To  secure  the  benefits,  a  man  must 
have  made  his  average  allotment. 

2.  The  fatal  illness  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  while  the  deceased  was  in  our 
employ. 

3.  Where  deceased  has  been  employ¬ 
ed  by  us  for  a  full  year  or  more,  the 
Company  will  pay  to  his  family  a  week¬ 
ly  indemnity  equal  to  one-lialf  of  the 
average  wreekly  wrage  of  deceased  for 
the  past  year. 

4.  Where  deceased  had  not  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  one  full  year,  the  Company 
will  pay  to  his  family,  for  as  many 
weeks  as  he  had  been  employed  by  us, 
a  sum  equal  to  one-half  his  average 
weekly  wage  for  the  time  he  was  so 
employed. 


ON  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  National  Surety  has  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  listing  of  .11,000,000  ad¬ 
ditional  common  stock,  in  pursuance 
with  the  Company’s  recent  increase  oi 
capital. 

The  stock  of  the  American  Surety 
and  the  National  Surety  have  been  list¬ 
ed  in  the  stock  market  for  some  time, 
and  with  the  entry  on  the  bulletins  of 
the  stock  of  the  Continental,  which  will 
be  listed  shortly  after  January  1,  these 
three  will  be  the  only  insurance  com¬ 
panies  whose  stock  is  in  the  open 
market. 


GET  MARYLAND  GENERAL  AGENCY 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc.,  general 
agents  for  the  casualty  and  bonding 
lines  of  the  company.  The  Schlesinger 
agency  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State. 


E.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Bell  Insurance 
Agency,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  was  recently 
injured  by  a  sidewalk  fall. 


Health  Insurance  Act 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

made  satisfactory  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  met  the  approval  of 
the  Social  Insurance  Commissioners,  or 
in  hospitals  erected  and  maintained  by 
the  associations  and  societies  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

Section  12.  Cash  Benefit.  A  cash 
benefit  shall  be  paid  beginning  with 
the  fourth  day  of  disability  on  account 
of  the  illness;  it  shall  equal  two-thirds 
(66  2-3  per  cent.)  of  the  weekly  wages 
of  the  insured  member.  It  shall  be  paid 
only  during  continuance  of  disability, 
and  shall  not  be  paid  to  the  same  per¬ 
son  for  a  period  not  over  twenty-six 
weeks  in  any  consecutive  twelve 
months. 

Section  13.  Cash  Benefit  to  Depend¬ 
ents.  A  cash  benefit  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  wages  of  an  insured  member  re¬ 
ceiving  hospital  treatment  shall  be  paid 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

Write  for  our  SPECIAL  BONOS  OFFER  for 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  producers 

Other  lines  written:  BURGLARY  AND  Pt.ATE  GLASS,  Automobile  Liability,  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  Collision,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public,  Teams,  Elevator,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  General  Liability,  Industrial  Accident  and  Health. 

ASSETS  OVER  A  MILLION 

SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  AGENTS 

REAM,  IVES  AND  WR1GHTSON,  Eastern  Managers, 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Incorporated  April,  1905 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


JUinota  Isrurtg  (Emitpaug 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

LiberaLCommissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Nnu  GmUatitt  Equitable  3ttsuraitre  (£u. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1901 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

CORWIN  McDOWELL,  President 
B.  J.  TAUSSIG,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

_  FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  BONDS 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BURGLARY 

LIABILITY  AND  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
Efficient  Service  to  Policy  Holders,  Agents  and  Brokers 


to  his  family  or  other  dependents  while 
he  is  in  the  hospital. 

Section  14.  Periods  of  Payment. 
Cash  benefit  shall  be  paid  weekly  where 
possible,  and  in  no  case  less  frequently 
than  semi-monthly. 

Maternity  Benefits 

Section  15.  Maternity  Benefits.  Ma¬ 
ternity  benefits  shall  consist  of: 

All  necessary  medical,  surgical  and 
obstetrical  aid,  materials  and  applian¬ 
ces,  which  shall  be  given  insured  wo¬ 
men  and  the  wives  of  insured  men; 

A  weekly  cash  benefit,  payable  to  in¬ 
sured  women,  equal  to  the  regular  sick 
benefit  of  the  insured,  for  a  period  of 
eight  weeks,  of  which  at  least  six  shall 
be  subsequent  to  confinement,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  beneficiary  abstain  from 
gainful  employment  during  period  of 
payment. 

Section  16.  Funeral  Benefit.  The 
carrier  shall  pay  for  the  actual  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  insured 
member,  as  arranged  for  by  the  family 
or  next  of  kin,  or  in  absence  of  such 
by  the  officers  of  the  fund,  up  to  the 
amount  of  $50.  The  funeral  benefit 
shall  also  be  paid  in  case  of  death  of  a 
former  member  while  in  receipt  of  sick 
benefits,  or  death  within  six  months 
after  discontinuance  of  sick  benefits 
because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  time 
limit,  provided  he  has  not,  within  those 
six  months,  returned  to  work. 

Section  17.  Additional  Benefits.  The 


carriers  may  grant  additional  or  in¬ 
creased  benefits,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Commission. 

(To  be  continued.) 

McCord  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

years  in  that  office  I  went  with  the 
Eastern  department  of  a  company 
which  in  four  months  taught  me  more 
about  underwriting  as  it  should  not  be 
done  than  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

“Along  came  the  Chicago  fire  of 
1S71,  which  wound  up  the  Company  in 
a  blaze  of  glory.” 

Mr.  McCord  said  that  his  experience 
with  that  company  taught  him  by  con¬ 
trast  what  a  remarkably  good  under¬ 
writer  Alexander  Stoddart  was. 

Across  the  street  from  where  Mr. 
McCord  had  been  working  were  the 
offices  of  the  Hanover  Fire,  120  Broad¬ 
way  (the  first  Equitable  Building  which 
was  later  destroyed  by  fire).  He  went 
tc  work  for  the  Hanover  and  has  been 
there  ever  since.  About  ten  years  ago 
he  was  elected  vice-president  and  sec¬ 
retary. 

Asked  for  his  opinion  of  the  reasons 
for  the  growing  expense  of  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  business  he  said  he  thought 
the  secret  could  be  found  in  depart¬ 
mental  regulation.  “Too  much  super¬ 
vision,”  he  sums  up  the  situation. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 

92  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Semi-Annual  Statement  June  30,  1915 


Assets  . $11,764.95775 

Liabilities  .  8,129,567.28 

Capital  . 1,000,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  .  2,635,390.47 

Losses  paid  to  June  30,  1915  .  50,512,471.85 


This  Company  issues  contracts  as  follows:  Fidelity  Bonds;  Surety  Bonds;  Accident, 
Health  and  Disability  Insurance;  Burglary,  Larceny  and  Theft  Insurance;  Plate  Glass 
Insurance;  Liability  Insurance — Employers,  Public,  Teams  (Personal  Injury  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage),  Automobile  (Personal  Injury,  Property  Damage  and  Collision),  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Owners  and  Landlords,  Elevator,  Workmen’s  Compensation — Steam-Boiler  In¬ 
surance;  Fly  Wheel  Insurance. 


December  24,  1915. 


IHK  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


Hartford 

on 

Procrastination 


The  greatest  em¬ 
bezzler  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  been 
“Procrastination,”  and 
his  specialty  has  been 
the  stealing  of  time,  says  the  Hartford 
agent.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the 
business  world  if  he  could  be  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  eternal  banishment. 

Probably  in  no  line  of  endeavor  are 
the  disastrous  results  of  procrastination 
so  marked  as  in  the  writing  of  insur¬ 
ance,  particularly  those  lines  which  call 
for  initial  ttork  on  the  part  of  the 
agent,  who  must  seek  his  prospects,  ‘in¬ 
terest  them,  and  close  the  business. 

In  the  solicitation  of  accident  insur¬ 
ance  a  plan  of  campaign  is  essential. 
This  requires  thought  in  the  grouping 
of  prospects,  in  the  method  of  ap¬ 
proaching  them  and  securing  inter¬ 
views,  and,  within  reasonable  limits, 
definite  hours  of  work.  The  latter 
qualification  is  doubtless  the  most  im 
portant,  for  it  particularly  requires  con¬ 
centration  and  ability  to  conserve  time 
and  effort.  While  it  is  true  that  it  is 
better  judgment  not  to  attempt  solicita¬ 
tion  when  conditions  affecting  both  the 
agent  and  the  prospect  are  not  favor¬ 
able  to  success,  the  average  agent  often 
argues  with  himself  that  the  time  is 
not  favorable  merely  because  the  spirit 
of  aggressiveness  is  temporarily,  at 
least,  subdued. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  common  sense  to  fully  appreciate 
the  connection  between  good  judgment 
and  aggressiveness.  The  successful 
agent  understands  and  learns  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  both  are  essential  and 
that  there  is  a  proper  time  for  solicita¬ 
tion  of  a  given  risk  and  a  time  when  it 
only  leads  to  failure,  but  only  failure 
would  be  the  result  without  the  aggres¬ 
siveness  which  leads  to  a  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  putting  of  same  into 
effect  through  daily  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  are  many  accident  producers 
who  have  built  up  a  fair  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  who  are  resting  on  their  laurels 
because  their  incomes  will  support 
them,  but  who  would  place  themselves 
among  the  leaders  in  their  profession, 
If  they  adopted  this  formula:  Ability 
plus  Judgment— PROCRASTINATION. 


sential  for  a  permanent  success  In  this 

vocation. 

1  irst  you  must  have  enough  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  which  you  may  demonstrate  to 
your  prospect  the  pride  you  have  in  the 
goods  you  sell. 

Second  represent  firms  whose  goods 
are  above  par,  remember — "a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.” 

Third  make  your  selling  arguments 
facts.  State  them  conservatively  and 
honestly.  Make  every  word  ring  true 
and  hit  the  “bull’s-eye”  every  time. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  casualty 
insurance  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  no  repetition  here,  and  every  ar¬ 
gument  can  be  backed  up  by  actual  ex¬ 
periences  in  your  own  town  or  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 

All  these  things  being  furnished,  you 
are  asked  to  supply  just  one  thing— 
enthusiasm.  Stuay  your  proposition 
from  every  angle  of  view,  believe  in  it 
steep  your  very  soul  in  it.  arouse  in 
yourself  an  inspiring  enthusiasm  that 
will  keep  your  ambition  stirred  up  and 
your  brain  cells  from  sagging,  so  that 
ycu  will  have  the  mental  vision  that 
sees  opportunities  and  the  grit  to  grasp 
them  with  that  vigor,  determination 
and  intensity  which  achieve. 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA  J 

w.  E.  SMALL  .  .  .  President 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

A  ccinr\rT  Wr‘te‘  thC  Fo,lowin*  Form*  of  Ca.ualty  In.urance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  Ml  l|  of  the  most 

AND  HEALTH  *  I— approved  forms 

D  „  „  EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  Pre.ident 

R.  R.  Cornell,  Vice-Prea.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brooks.  Ass’t  Sec 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


Pounding  hard  on  the  ele- 
Pounding  mentary  arguments  in  their 
or  selling  repertoire  is  a  meth- 

Protection  od  which  too  many  sales¬ 
men  neglect.  A  very  suc¬ 
cessful  life  insurance  salesman  has  a 
habit  of  talking  insurance  first,  last  and 
all  the  time  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
tection.  In  this  connection  he  never 
fails  to  have  at  his  tongue’s  tip  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recent  deaths  among  men  who 
are  probably  friends  of  the  man  he  is 
talking  with. 

Gruesome?  Perhaps.  Pleasant  to 
his  prospect?  Not  at  all.  Effective? 
Most  assuredly.  He  explains  that  he 
knows  death  is  not  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate,  but  adds,  simply,  that  everybody 
dies. 

Explaining  his  work,  he  sa^e  he  takes 
particular  pains  not  to  try  to  make  a 
life  insurance  man  out  of  his  prospects 

-not  to  tire  them,  in  other  words, 
with  a  lot  of  technical  things  they 
would  not  readily  understand  and 
would  not  remember  fifteen  minutes,  if 
they  did. 

This  man  sold  pianos  before  going 
into  the  life  insurance  business.  He 
used  the  same  plan  then,  discussing  the 
general  advantages  of  having  an  up- 
to  date  piano,  the  ease  of  the  payments 
offered,  and  so  on,  and  putting  a  light 
pedal  on  the  advantages  of  the  one  in¬ 
strument  he  was  selling. 

*  *  * 

The  three  essential  truths  in 
Essential  salesmanship,  according  to 
Truths  for  the  American  Casualty  Co., 
Salesmen  are  the  following: 

Truth  in  salesmanship 
consists  of  three  things  which  are  es¬ 


Henry  C.  Walters, 

The  Question  general  counsel  for 
of  the  National  Casual- 

Hazard  ty  Co.,  discusses  the 
question  of  hazard  as 
follows:  Different  occupations  involve 
different  hazards.  This  fact  is  neces¬ 
sarily  considered  in  making  up  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  risks,  for  the  rate  book, 
issued  by  the  Company  to  its  agents 
for  use  in  stating  premium  rates.  Al¬ 
most  every  conceivable  position,  in 

every  line  of  business,  is  classified  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  hazard.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  make  the  premiums 
paid,  approximate  the  cost  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  protection. 

A  railway  clerk,  for  instance,  is  far 
less  likely  to  suffer  injury  than  a  rail¬ 
way  brakeman.  Naturally  the  former 
can  get  a  given  amount  of  insurance 
protection  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
charged  the  latter.  But  if  the  clerk 
leaves  his  office  momentarily  and  as¬ 
sists  in  coupling  a  few  cars,  and  is  in¬ 
jured  while  doing  so,  it  is  apparent 
that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  concern¬ 
ed  that  he  should  not  receive  the  full 
amount  for  which  he  is  insured  as  a 
clerk,  when  he  has  paid  a  much  smallei 
premium  than  a  brakeman  insured  for 
a  like  sum. 

To  meet  such  conditions,  the  “Stan¬ 
dard  Provisions”  now  in  force  in  many 
States,  include  a  clause  whereby,  when 
the  insured  is  injured,  “while  doing  any 
act  or  thing  pertaining  to  any  occupa¬ 
tion”  classified  as  more  hazardous  in 
the  Company’s  classification  of  risks, 
he  is  entitled  to  receive  “only  such  por¬ 
tion  of  the  indemnities  provided  in  the 
policy,  as  the  premium  paid  would  have 
purchased  at  the  rate,  but  within  the 
limits  so  fixed  by  the  Company,  for 
such  more  hazardous  occupation.” 

The  meaning  of  the  clause  has  been 
very  well  settled  in  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court.  It 
was  argued  that — “while  doing  any  act 
or  thing  pertaining”  to  a  more  hazard¬ 
ous  occupation,  should  be  interpreted 
as  reading,  “while  engaged  in  an  occu¬ 
pation  classified  by  the  Company  as 
more  hazardous.”  The  Court  held 
otherwise  and  said: 

“To  adopt  such  an  interpretation 
would  be  to  confer  upon  the  clause  a 
meaning  wholly  opposed  to  that  which 
is  clearly  and  unequivocally  conveyed 
by  the  language  employed.  It  would  be 
tantamount  to  making  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  contract  between  the  parties,  and 
this  the  court  cannot  do  under  the 
guise  of  interpretation  or  otherwise.” 

Similarly  in  Illinois,  it  was  held  that 
one  insured  as  “proprietor  of  livery. 
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office  duties,”  who  was  injured  while 

driving  one  of  his  own  cabs,  could  re¬ 
cover  only  the  indemnity  fixed  for 
those  classed  as  cabmen — such  occupa¬ 
tion  being  more  hazardous. 

These  decisions  leave  little  room  for 
misunderstanding.  It  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary,  where  the  present  National  pol¬ 
icy  is  involved,  to  decide  whether  the 
insured  has  changed  his  “occupation,” 
i.  e.,  permanently  changed  his  mode  of 
securing  his  livelihood.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  liability  of  the 
Company,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
sured  was  injured  while  doing  “any  act 
cr  thing  pertaining  to  any  occupation,” 
classified  as  more  hazardous  than  the 
one  under  which  he  is  insured.  If  he 
was,  then  it  Is  just  and  reasonable  to 
reduce  the  indemnity  accordingly. 


INTERSTATE 

Life  &  Accident  Company 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Accident,  Health, 
Plate  Glass  and 
W  eekly 

Life  Insurance  in 
Tenn.,  Geo. 
and  Ky. 


BIGGEST  BOND 


Aetna  Has  $4,287,500  Colt  Co.  Certifi¬ 
cates  for  Collateral  on  War 
Contract 


Most  Loyal  Agency  Force  on  Earth 

AND  THERE’S  A  REASON 

Ask  H.  D.  HUFFAKER,  President 


Certificates  of  deposit  for  the  $4,- 
287,500  deposited  Saturday  by  the 
Colt’s  Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  thirteen  Hartford  banks 
have  been  given  by  Colt’s  to  the  Aetna 
Accident  &  Liability  Company  as  col¬ 


lateral  for  the  $4,287,500  bond  bitten 
by  that  Company  to  guaranis  the  ful¬ 
filment  by  Colt’s  of  the  $13,000,000  or¬ 
der  which  it  has  for  light  Vickers 
guns  and  for  which  the  $4,287,500  was 
an  advance  payment.  Estimates  of  the 
premium  paid  run  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  24,  1915. 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


(iosudlv  (^omjsanv  of^tawrica 

Home  Office :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PURELY  MUTUAL  THE  CHARTERED  1857 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MILWAUKEE;  WISCONSIN 

GKO.  C.  MARKHAM,  President 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $1,365,299,749 

SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  to  the  number  of  11,613  (out  of  43,541 
applicants)  applied  for  $54,587,290  of  additional  insurance  in  The 
Northwestern  during  1914. 

NORTHWESTERN  POLICIES  are  easiest  to  sell  and  stay  longest  in  force. 
Mortality  55.87%.  Interest  4.97%.  Expense  10.53%. 

AGENTS  PROTECTED  by  enforced  No-Brokerage  and  Anti-Rebate  Rules. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Income  Insurance 

Before  Selecting  Your  Company 

“Large  Dividends” 

Corporation  Insurance 

Write  to 

H.  F.  NORRIS 

Low  Cost 

Partnership  Insurance 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Service  Policy 

American  Central  Life 

Insurance  Company 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Established  1899 

All  agency  contracts  direct  with  the  company 

Address : 

HERBERT  M.  WOOLLEN,  President 


Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  Course  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance'Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Capacity  For  Local  Agents 

You  can  use  our  capacity  as  your  own  to  take  care  of  additional  business 
beyond  the  capacity  of  admitted  Companies. 

Our  capacity  is  as  high  as  $150,000  on  a  single  risk  with  immediate  binders 
and  10%  commission  to  brokers.  Guaranteed  Underwriters.  Use  our  special 
Surplus  Line  Department.  Special  liberal  policies  for  Baggage  Insurance. 

MARSH  &  MCLENNAN 


Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago 


19  Cedar  St. 
NEW  YORK 


1615  California  St. 
DENVER 


314  Superior  St. 
DULUTH 


300  Nicollet  Avs. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


17  St.  John  St. 
MONTREAL 


23  Leadenhall  St. 
LONDON 


THESE  OFFICES  GIVE  YOU  THE  BEST  THERE  IS  IN  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


Marine 

and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Roat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 

BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass't  Secretary 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITE 

[Succeeding  the  Journal  of  Insurance  Economics,  Established  in  1899] 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE 


Sixteenth  Year;  No.  53 


New  York  City,  Friday,  December  31,  1915  *3.00  a  Year ;  15c.  per  Copy 


WANT  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Ask  Companies  For  Relief 
From  Jurisdiction  of  Underwriters 
Association  of  State 

SAY  BROKERS  ARE  FAVORED 

Want  Buffalo  Rating  Methods  Com¬ 
bined  With  Rochester  Single 
Agency, — No  Brokerage  Rules 


The  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y„  has  mailed  to  com¬ 
panies  a  letter  accusing  the  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  New  York  State 
of  failing  to  protect  local  agency  inter¬ 
ests,  of  favoring  certain  companies  in 
encouraging  “the  brokerage  evil”  and 
of  “inefficiency  in  conserving  the 
higher  interests  of  our  business.”  The 
Rochester  association  wants  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Association  and  have  an  independent 
rating  organization,  with  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  single  agency  system.  The 
letter  to  companies  follows: 

Rochester.  N.  Y„  Dec.  22,  1915. 

To  Our  Companies:  The  following  eon- 
.  ditions  have  been  developing  in  our 
city  until  they  have  reached  a  growth 
■whereby  they  are  harmful  to  your  in¬ 
terests,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  we 
wish  to  inform  you  of  them  and 
urgently  request  that  you  act  upon 
them  promptly  and  give  our  wishes 
your  approval: 

First:  Inability  of  State  Associa¬ 
tion  to  furnish  prompt  and  satisfactory 
service; 

Second:  Large  and  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  non-association  agencies; 

Third:  State  Association  Companies 
ignoring  our  Single  Agency  Rule; 

Fourth:  Rapid  development  of  the 

brokerage  evil. 

Criticizes  System;  Not  Individuals 

The  State  Association  service  is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  furnished 
under  existing  conditions  and  our  criti¬ 
cism  of  it  is  general  and  against  the 
system,  rather  than  individual. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  thirty 
agencies  represented  in  our  association 
and  two  outside.  Now  there  are  thirty- 
one  inside  and  twenty  outside.  Of  the 
twenty  that  are  outside,  seventeen  are 
supplied  with  rating  cabinets  and  full 
rating  information  by  our  stamp  clerk 
under  instructions  from  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation;  two  represent  companies  not 
affiliated  with  the  association  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  rates  and  rules,  and  the 
other  represents  co-operative  companies 
only. 

None  of  the  twenty  are  subject  to 
our  association  rules  governing  single 
( Continued  on  page  16.) 


“  ‘TT/ie  largest  lire  insurance  company  in  Jlmerica  ” 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 
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THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Cash  Capital,  $6,000,000 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Automobile  Registered  Mail 

Commissions  Rents 

Hail.  Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine — Inland-Ocean  Tourists’  Baggage 

Parcel  Post  Use  and  Occupancy 

Profits  Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


THE 

Mercantile 

Insurance  Company 

of  America 

76  WILLIAM  STREET  ^  NEW  YORK 

E.  G.  RICHARDS  J.  F.  HASTINGS 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE 
DISTRIBUTION.  OF 
SURPLUS  FOR  1916 

Splendid  Returns  To  Its  Policyholders 
Shown  in  Dividend  Data  of 
Company 


COMPANY’S  NOTICE  TO  AGENTS 


Must  Not  Use  Dividend  Figures  To 
Base  Estimates  of  1917 
Distributions 


The  divisible  surplus  apportioned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  for  distribution 
during  1916  under  various  policy  forms 
as  issued  from  1892  to  1911  inclusive  in 
the  Ordinary  Department,  is  shown  in 
part  herewith. 

No  dividend  has  been  apportioned  to 
policies  issued  in  1912  or  subsequently, 
for  the  reason  that  none  has  been 
earned.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  to  use  the  surplus  accumulat¬ 
ed  under  old  policies  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  dividends  on  later  issues  where 
none  has  been  earned.  In  a  booklet  to 
agents  announcing  the  surplus  distribu¬ 
tion  the  company  says: 

“This  book  is  not  issued  for  canvass¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  agents  are  forbidden 
to  make  any  estimate  from  the  figures 
therein  as  to  what  the  dividends  are 
likely  to  be  in  1917  or  any  subsequent 
year. 

“The  only  purpose  in  furnishing  the 
field  force  with  these  figures  is  that  in¬ 
quiring  policyholders  may  ascertain 
from  the  agents  what  their  net  pay¬ 
ments  will  he  in  1916  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  corresponding  with  the  home 
office.” 

Ordinary  Life 


Capital  -  -  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  over  2,000,000 


Liability 
Burglary 
Surety  Bonds 


Accident 
Disability 
Plate  Glass 


Automobile  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Industrial  Insurance 


Ordinary — On  Basis  of  $5,000 


Annual 


Age 

Premium 

Surplus  Distribution  in 

at 

Adopted 

1916 

on  issues 

of 

Issue 

May,  1909 

1911 

1910 

1909 

20. . 

$  68.10 

$  5.27 

$  5.62 

$  5.98 

30. . 

86.80 

6.62 

7.15 

7.70 

40. . 

118.70 

8.72 

9.53 

10.37 

50.. 

176.70 

12.20 

13.40 

14.61 

60.. 

287.00 

18.36 

19.99 

21.62 

Ordinary  Life 

Ordinary — On  Basis  of  $1,000 


Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Surplus 

Distribution  in 

at 

Adopted 

1916  on  issues 

of 

Issue 

Jan.,  1901 

1906 

1905 

1903 

1901 

20... 

$15.84 

$2.27 

$2.35 

$2.53 

$2.71 

30... 

20.20 

2.76 

2.88 

3.14 

3.42 

40... 

27.62 

3.70 

3.88 

4  26 

4.65 

50. .. 

41.12 

6.72 

6.96 

7.47 

7.97 

Ordinary  Life 

Ordinary — On  Basis  of  $1,000 


DIRECTORY  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Page 
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Fire  Insurance  . 11 
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CutsuoEiv  (iomponh  of^tatmot 

Home  Office  :  68  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK* 


Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Surplus 

Distribution  in 

at 

Adopted 

1916 

on  Issues 

of 

Issue 

1892 

1896 

1895 

1893 

20... 

.  $14.89 

$2.32 

$2.38 

$2.60 

30... 

.  19.52 

3.28 

3.36 

3.62 

40... 

.  27.23 

4.58 

4.67 

4.87 

50... 

.  41.15 

7.90 

8.01 

8.22 

THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  31,  1915. 


ial  Life  or  Endowment 

Ordinary — On  Basis  of  $1,000 


\ge 

20., 
30. , 
40. 


Age 

at 

issue 

20.. 

30.. 

40.. 

50.. 


Age 

20.. 

30.. 

40. . 


Annual 

Premium 

Adopted 

iW 

.  $25.77 
.  31.09 

.  39.88 


Surplus  Distribution  in 
1916  on  Issues  of 


1900 

$3.82 
4.87 
6  16 


1899 

$3.97 

5.07 

6.41 


1897 

$4.32 

5.49 

6.96 


Ten  Payment  Life 


Annual 
Premium 
Adopted 
Feb.,  1909 
.  $36.61 
.  43.50 

.  53*45 

.  68.11 


Surplus  Distribution  in 
1916  on  Issues  of 


1911 

$5.77 

5.96 

6.27 

6.86 


1910 

$6.09 

6.35 

6.76 

7.46 


1909 

$6.43 

6.75 

7.26 

8.08 


15  Payment  Life 


Annual 
Premium 
Adopted 
Feb.,  1909 
.  $27.08 
.  32.27 

.  39.91 


Surplus  Distribution  in 
1916  on  Issues  of 
1911  1910  1909 

$3  98  $4.19  $4.41 

4.01  4.27  4.54 

4.07  4.40  4.74 


15  Payment  Life 

Ordinary- 

—On  Basis  of  $1,000 

Annual 

Age 

Premium 

Surplus  Distribution  in 

at 

Adopted 

1916  on  Issues 

Ot 

Issue 

Jan.,  1901 

1906  i9°5 

1902 

20... 

.  .  $28.30 

$6.35  $6.60 

$7.44 

30. . 

. .  36.65 

6.80  7.12 

8.15 

40... 

. .  41.51 

7.43  7.83 

9.10 

20  Payment  Life,  Ordinary 


1910 

$3.16 

3.23 

3.33 


20  Payment  Life,  Ordinary 


Age 

Annual 

Premium 

Surplus 

at 

Adopted 

1916 

Tssue 

Feb.,  1909 

igii 

20... 

.  $22.42 

$3  00 

30... 

.  26.80 

3.03 

40... 

.  33.46 

3.08 

1909 

$3.33 

3.44 

3.69 


Annual 

Age 

Premium 

Surplus 

Distribution  in 

at 

Adopted 

1916 

on  Issues 

of 

Issue 

Jan.,  1907 

1909 

1908 

1907 

20... 

.  $23.31 

$4.22 

$4.39 

$4.56 

30... 

.  27.80 

4.44 

4.65 

4.87 

40... 

.  34.59 

4.72 

4.99 

4.27 

20  Payment  Life 

Ordinary 

Premium 

Distribution  in 

1916  on 

Age 

Adopted 

Issues  of 

1892 

1900 

1899 

1896 

20... 

.  $21.39 

$4.63 

$4.74 

$5.12 

30... 

.  26.33 

5.52 

5.66 

6.13 

40.., 

. .  33.73 

6.45 

6.62 

7.19 

Ten  Year  Endowment 

Premium 

Distribution  in 

1916  on 

Age 

Adopted 

Issues  of 

Feb.,  1909 

■  1911 

1910 

1909 

20.. 

.  .  $91.29 

$7.52 

$8.47 

$9.46 

30.. 

. .  91.87 

7.71 

8.66 

9.65 

40.. 

. .  93.14 

8.07 

9.01 

10.00 

15  Year  Endowment 

Premium 

Distribution  in 

1916  on 

Age 

Adopted 

Issues  of 

Feb.,  1909 

I9II 

1910 

1900 

20.  . 

..  $57.83 

$4.46 

$5.03 

$5.62 

30. . . 

58.53 

4.67 

5.24 

5.83 

4!) . . . 

.  60.13 

5.03 

5.5IF 

6.18 

20  Year 

Endowment 

Ordinary— 

-Basis 

of  $1,000 

Premium 

Distribution  in 

1916  on 

Age 

Adopted 

Issues  of 

Jan.,  1907 

1909 

1908 

1907 

20... 

,  .  $42.79 

$5.19 

$5.60 

$6.03 

30... 

.  .  43.46 

5.24 

5.65 

6.08 

40... 

. .  45.30 

5.41 

5.81 

6.24 

20  Year 

Endowment 

Premium 

Distribution  in 

1916  on 

Age 

Adopted 

Issues  of 

1892 

IQOO 

1898 

1896 

20.. 

. .  $40.67 

$5.96 

$6.58 

$7.27 

30.. 

. .  41.75 

6.44 

7.06 

7.75 

40.. 

. .  44.25 

6.79 

7.41 

8.10 

Ordinary  Life, 


Special 

$1,000 


Class,  Basis  of 


Annual 

Premium 

Distribution  in 

1916  on- 

Age 

Adopted 

1907 

191 1 

Issues  of 
1909 

1907 

20... 

.  $22.08 

$1.30 

$1.46 

$1.64 

40... 

.  38.28 

4.32 

4.72 

5.16 

15  Payment  Life,  Special  Class  on  Basis 
of  $1,000 

Annual  Surplus  Distribution  in 

Premium  1916  on  Issues  of 

1907  igit  1909  1907 

.  $36.58  $2.76  $3.26  $3.82 


Age 

20.. 


INSIST  UPON  SECRECY 


Particulars  of  British  Government 
Work  Must  Not  Be  Communicated 
to  Companies  Not  British 


The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  an¬ 
nounces  that  considerable  misappre¬ 
hension  appears  to  exist  in  regard  to 
the  permissibility  of  British  insurance 
companifes  communicating  particulars 
of  risks  on  Government  work  to  com¬ 
panies  or  persons  other  than  British 
companies  or  British  subjects  with 
whom  they  may  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  effecting  re-insurances.  It  is  noti¬ 
fied  that  any  person  or  company  so 
communicating  any  information  that 
may  be  of  value  to  the  enemy,  either 
by  way  of  re-insurance  or  otherwise  in 
connection  with  insurance  upon  such 
work  to  any  firm  or  person,  other  than 
a  registered  British  company  or  Brit¬ 
ish  subject,  is  liable  to  prosecution  for 
enabling  important  information  to 
reach  the  enemy  in  regard  to  works 
and  materials  in  this  country  existing 
or  in  preparation  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Such  prosecution  may  also 
be  instituted  in  the  case  of  any  such 
particulars  being  passed  out  of  this 
country  to  countries  other  than  those 
comprised  within  the  British  Empire, 
whether  to  branch  establishments  of 
registered  British  companies  or  other¬ 
wise.  This  notice  applies  to  all  work 
or  materials  in  preparation  or  in  stock 
for  any  Government  department  or 
Government  contractor. 

It  has  already  been  found  necessary 
to  remove  the  name  of  more  than  one 
insurance  company  from  the  list  of 
companies  who  may  participate  in 
Government  insurance  on  account  of 
failure  to  take  due  precautions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  secrecy  of  particulars  of 
Government  work. 


Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

J.  S.  RICE,  J.  T.  SCOTT, 


Chairman  of  the  Board 


Treasurer 


The  Big  Texas  Company 

Assets  over 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Insurance  in  force  over 

THIRTY-TWO  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


For  Agency  Contracts  Address  0.  S.  CARLTON,  Pres.,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


LIFE  INCOME  POLICY  CHANGE 


EQUITABLE  DISABILITY  CLAUSE 


Monthly  Income  To  Insured  Without 
Impairing  Income  Provided  For 
Beneficiary — Premiums  Waived 


Effective  January  1,  1916,  the  Equi¬ 
table  will  offer  in  conjunction  with  its 
Life  Income  policies  a  new  disability 
clause  which  will  provide  that  if  the 
insured  should  become  totally  and  per¬ 
manently  disabled  before  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty  the  Equitable  will: 

1.  Waive  all  premiums  falling  due 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disabil¬ 
ity; 

2.  Pay  to  the  insured  so  long  as  he 
remains  totally  disabled  an  income 
equal  in  amount  to  the  income  payable 
to  the  beneficiary  after  the  death  of 
the  insured. 

Premiums 

To  find  the  total  premium  on  an  In¬ 
come  Policy  embodying  this  clause, 
agents  add  in  each  case  an  additional 
charge. 

Examples 

O.  L.  Form,  $10  per  Month 
Age  of  Age  of 

Insured,  35:  Beneficiary,  30: 

Additional  Premium  for  Dis¬ 
ability  Instalment  .  $  1.99 

Life  Income  Premium  With 
Waiver  . .  58.80 


Total  Annual  Premium  ...  $  60.79 

20  Annual  Payment  Form  50  per 

Month 

Age  of  Age  of 

Insured,  35:  Beneficiary,  30: 

Additional  Premium  for  Dis¬ 
ability  Instalment  .  $  11.00 

Life  Income  Premium  With 
Waiver  .  396.40 


Total  Annual  Premium  _  $  407.40 


20  Year  Endowment  Form,  $100  per 
Month 

Age  of  Age  of 

Insured,  35:  Beneficiary,  30: 

Additional  Premium  for  Dis¬ 
ability  Instalment  .  $  12.20 

Life  Income  Premium  With 
Waiver  .  1,166.90 


Total  Annual  Premium  ....  $1,179.10 

As  the  disability  privilege  ceases  at 
age  60.  the  additional  charge  for  this 
new  clause  will  cease  at  age  60,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  premium  paying  period 
if  completed  prior  to  age  60. 

Limited  to  Total  of  Not  Exceeding  $200 
Per  Month 

The  Life  Income  Disability  privilege 
will  be  limited  to  a  total  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $200  per  month.  In  determining 
the  amount  which  will  be  issued  in  any 
individual  case,  disability  insurance 
outstanding  on  the  same  life  under 
other  forms  of  policy  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  under  the  regular 
rules. 

The  new  clause  will  be  added  to  old 
Life  Income  policies  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  on  which  the  regu- ' 
lar  Disability  Clause  is  added  to  out¬ 
standing  contracts. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
Life  Income  Disability  Clause  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  will  be  ltitle,  if  any, 
demand  for  the  Waiver  of  Premium 
Clause  Issued  on  Life  Income  Policies 
heretofore.  However,  the  old  Waiver 
of  Premium  Clause  will  he  granted  by 
means  of  a  rider  in  a  case  where  the 
applicant  specifically  requests  it. 

The  new  Life  Income  Disability 
Clause  will  not  be  granted  to  applicants 
rated  as  substandard,  or  to  women.  If 
the  insured  after  having  become  dis¬ 
abled  should  recover  his  health  and  be 
again  able  to  follow  a  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion  the  income  from  the  Society  will 
cease,  and  he  must  resume  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums. 

A  New  Annual  Dividend  Provision 

Attention  is  directed  to  a  modifica- 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


Safety  and  Service  to  Policyholders 

The  HEALTH  SERVICE  and  the  INSURANCE  MONEY  INVESTMENT  SERVICE  of 

THE  GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Arc  meeting  with  enthusiastic  approval  of  GERMANIA 
LIFE  POLICYHOLDERS.  Their  appreciation  of  the  SER¬ 
VICE  PROGRAM  adopted  by  the  Company  is  reflected  in 
our  steadily  growing  business. 

OUR  FIELD  MEN  all  realize  that  the  NEW  SERVICE  is 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them  in  their  work. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  different  kinds  of  SERVICE 


extended  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries  under  the 
NEW  GERMANIA  SERVICE  PROGRAM. 

We  are  looking  for  men  to  whom  to  offer  DIRECT 
AGENCY  CONTRACTS  of  unusual  attractiveness.  BUT 
these  men  must  be  CAPABLE,  HIGH  GRADE  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  and  ORGANIZERS. 

Can  YOU  qualify?  If  so,  address 


T.  LOUIS  HANSEN,  Superintendent  of  Agencies,  50  Union  Square,  New  York,  New  York 
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December  31,  1916. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER 

DIES  IN  MONTPELIER 

GREAT  STUDENT  OF  INSURANCE 


President  of  National  Life  of  Vermont 
Began  Life  As  Newsboy  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  president  of  the 
National  Life  of  Vermont,  one  of  the 
brainiest  men  and  remarkable  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  business,  died  in  Montpe¬ 
lier,  Vt.,  this  week,  of  cancer  of  the 
throat.  For  some  months  he  Tmew 
that  he  was  doomed,  but  he  accepted 
his  fate  philosophically  and  as  a  man. 
He  leaves  behind  him  an  unusually 
large  number  of  personal  friends,  con¬ 
nected  with  all  companies,  all  of  whom 
admired  the  beautiful  traits  of  his  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  his 
mind. 

The  funeral  at  Montpelier  on  Tues¬ 
day  was  attended  by  numerous  insur¬ 
ance  men,  including  many  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  agents.  There  was  a  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  townspeople  as  well  because 
of  the  prominence  of  Mr.  De  Boer  in 
Vermont,  where  he  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  State. 

Had  a  News  Route 

Mr.  De  Boer  came  to  this  country 
from  Holland  and  spent  his  boyhood 
in  Albany  where  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
with  the  medium  of  a  newspaper  route. 
He  was  always  ambitious  to  be  a  schol¬ 
ar,  and  he  realized  that  ambition  to  the 
utmost.  One  of  his  classmates  in  Al¬ 
bany  was  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Willard,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life,  who  said  this 
week  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter: 

"Even  as  a  boy  Mr.  De  Boer  was  a 
brilliant  scholar,  and  he  also  had  the 
faculty  of  imparting  his  information  to 
others.  All  sciences,  mathematics  and 
ologies  interested  him  and  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  master  a  subject 
he  did  so.  He  never  forgot  the  friends 
of  his  youth  and  he  took  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  of 
1880 — as  the  graduates  of  that  class  of 
the  Albany  High  School  called  them¬ 
selves.  He  attended  our  re-unions 
whenever  possible.  He  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  newsboy 
and  had  risen  through  his  own  efforts.” 

From  Albany  Mr.  De  Boer  went  to 
Dartmouth  College.  Luther  B.  Little 
who  was  in  Dartmouth  at  the  time  said 
that  he  was  the  leading  orator  of  the 
college  and  the  best  informed  man 
there.  It  is  understood  that  he  worked 
his  way  through  college  by  tutoring. 

Dartmouth  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1884  and  of  A.  M. 
in  1887.  From  Dartmouth  he  went  to 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  became 
principal  of  a  school,  and  later  he 
went  to  Montpelier  to  become  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Washington  County  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  a  high  school.  While 
there  he  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Life  of 
Vermont,  who  advised  him  to  study  in¬ 
surance  mathematics.  He  did  so,  quali¬ 
fied  as  an  actuary,  and  was  invited  to 
become  actuary  of  the  National  Life 
of  Vermont.  This  wras  in  1889.  Later, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  company; 
second  vice-president;  then  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  in  1902  was  made  president. 
Charter  Member  of  Actuarial  Society 
As  a  life  insurance  man  he  quickly 
built  up  a  reputation  for  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  the  same  aptitude 
that  he  had  for  imparting  information 
to  students  was  demonstrated  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  field  force  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  members  of  which  held  him 
in  highest  respect.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Actuarial  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  and  was  in  demand 
at  public  gatherings  as  a  speaker.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  talks  that  he 
made  was  before  one  thousand  club 
women  and  others  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
about  two  years  ago  when  he  traced 
the  evolution  of  life  insurance  in  terms 
that  could  be  understood  by  a  mixed 
audience. 

A  great  many  interesting  stories  are 


told  about  Mr.  De  Boer’3  simplicity  of 
character.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
Montpelier  he  was  walking  with  his 
wife  past  a  good-looking  but  not  pre¬ 
tentious  home.  Turning  to  her  he 
said:  “I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to 
live  in  a  house  like  that.”  A  few  years 
later  he  was  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
house  and  this  continued  his  home  for 
sentimental  reasons  long  years  after 
he  could  have  purchased  one  of  more 
imposing  nature. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
from  Washington  County  and  in  1908 
Representative  from  Montpelier.  Edu¬ 
cational  matters  always  held  his  clos¬ 
est  sympathetic  interest  and  he  was 
secretary  of  Montpelier’s  Permanent 
School  Fund  for  years.  In  discussing 
Mr.  De  Boer  this  week  a  life  insurance 
friend  of  many  years’  standing,  said: 

“He  was  a  true  poet,  bibliophile  and 
a  lover  of  music.” 


TOM  SHEVLIN  DEAD 


Famous  Yale  Coach  Carried  $1,500,000, 
$1,000,000  of  Which  Was  Written 
This  Fall 


Tom  Shevlin,  the  famous  Yale  coach, 
and  Minneapolis  millionaire,  who  took 
out  $1,000,000  insurance  this  Fall,  and 
who  at  that  time  carried  half  a  million, 
died  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Mr. 
Shevlin  was  thirty-two  years  old  and 
contracted  pneumonia,  following  illness 
caused  by  his  coaching  of  the  Yale  foot¬ 
ball  team.  Four  physicians  tried  their 
best  to  save  him. 

The  $1,000,000  insurance  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Aetna,  $150,000;  Equitable,  $50,- 
000;  Mutual,  $100,000;  Prudential,  $50,- 
000;  Home  Life,  $150,000;  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual,  $50,000;  Travelers,  $200,- 
000;  New  York  Life,  $200,000;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual,  $50,000.  Four  men 
placed  this  business:  Lorin  Hord, 

Home  Life;  Frank  R.  Smith,  Mutual 
Life;  T.  K.  Thompson,  Aetna  Life;  B. 
H.  Timberlake,  Provident  Life  &  Trust 
and  Prudential. 

The  $500,000  was  insured  in  the  Prov¬ 
ident,  L.  &  T.  and  other  companies. 


ENDOWMENT  AT  21 


New  Policy  of  Metropolitan  Life  Pro¬ 
tects  Child,  If  Parent  Dies  Before 
Policy  Matures 

The  Metropolitan  Life  is  putting  out 
a  $500  policy  which  will  be  in  effect  an 
endowment  at  age  twenty-one. 

The  contract  will  be  such  that  if  the 
insured  child  dies  before  age  21  the 
amount  for  which  a  person  of  that  age 
may  be  insured  will  be  paid.  If  the 
wage  earner  or  the  parent  who  pays 
the  premium  dies  before  the  policy  ma¬ 
tures  at  age  21  the  policy  becomes  au¬ 
tomatically  paid  up. 


D.  M.  BUTCHER  RESIGNS 

The  resignation  of  David  M.  Butcher, 
general  attorney  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life,  is  announced. 


NEW  PRU.  INDUSTRIAL  POLICIES 


PREMIUM  PAYMENTS  END  AT  70 


Full  Benefit  for  Death  By  Accident 
Within  Six  Months  From  Date 
of  Policy 


Notice  of  a  new  issue  of  industrial 
policies  has  been  sent  to  agents  of  the 
Prudential.  These  policies  illustrate 
remarkable  development  of  industrial 
insurance  In  America  since  the  issu¬ 
ance  in  1875  of  the  first  industrial  con¬ 
tract  of  the  Prudential.  Four  features 
of  the  new  contracts  follow: 

First — That  the  payment  of  premi¬ 
ums  will  cease  at  age  seventy;  the  pol¬ 
icy  will  then  be  fully  paid  up.  The 
shortening  of  the  payment  period  ne¬ 
cessitates  some  changes  in  the  amounts 
of  benefits,  varying  from  a  small  sum 
at  the  lower  ages  to  slightly  larger 
amounts  at  the  higher  ages.  It  also 
requires  that  “sixty  years  next  birth¬ 
day”  will  be  the  highest  age  for  which 
policies  will  be  issued. 

Second — That  if  death  shall  be  caus¬ 
ed  by  accident  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  policy  the  full  amount 
of  benefit  will  be  paid.  This  provision 
also  applies  to  policies  issued  within 
the  last  six  months. 

Third — A  disability  clause  that  with¬ 
out  additional  cost  to  the  insured  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  and  the  waiver 
of  future  premiums,  the  policy  being 
carried  thereafter  as  a  fully  paid-up 
policy  for  the  remaining  half,  if  the  in¬ 
sured  shall  lose  permanently  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  or  suffer  the  loss  of  both 
feet  or  both  hands  or  of  one  hand  and 
one  foot.  This  disability  feature  will 
apply  to  all  existing  industrial  policies 
of  this  Company  in  full  force  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1916,  and  upon  which  there  is  no 
default  in  the  payment  of  premiums, 
but  only  as  to  disability  occurring  on 
or  after  January  1,  1916. 

Fourth — The  payment  by  the  Compa¬ 
ny  annually,  commencing  not  later 
than  the  fifth  year,  of  a  part  of  the 
weekly  premiums.  This  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  benefit  of  mutualization.  This  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  earnings  will  apply 
after  January  1,  1916,  to  all  Industrial 
policies  of  the  Company  that  will  then 
have  been  five  years  or  more  in  force, 
except  policies  issued  in  exchange  for 
lapsed  policies  or  policies  carried  un¬ 
der  the  Extended  Insurance  provision. 

Rates 

Some  of  the  rates  under  the  new 
policies  follow: 

Adult  Whole  Life 

Amount  of  Insurance 
for  Weekly  Premium  of 


3 

5 

10 

20 

Age 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

10 

..  $89 

$149 

$... 

15 

..  74 

124 

248 

496 

20 

. .  62 

104 

312 

410 

25 

..  53 

89 

178 

267 

30 

..  46 

77 

154 

231 

Your  New  Year  Opportunity 


I  ARfT  general  agency  opening 

LiAiWlEi  IN  MANUFACTURING  CENTER 


Representing  Old  Progressive 
Life  Insurance  Company 


Let 


Us 


Tell  You  About  It 


INQUIRIES 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Address:  “CONFIDENTIAL”  in  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
105  William  Street . NEW  YORK 
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Industrial  Whole  Life  Wi 
Policy 


13  Weeks’  Benefits  for  Weekly 

Premium  of 

5 

10 

15 

20 

Age 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

16 

..  $9.28 

$18.56 

$27.84 

$37.12 

20 

..  8.04 

16.08 

24.12 

32.16 

20 

. .  6.88 

13.76 

20.64 

27.62 

30 

..  5.95 

11.90 

17.85 

23.80 

35 

..  5.10 

10.20 

15.30 

20.40 

Industrial  Whole  Life 

Weekly 

Income 

26  Week  Benefits  for  Weekly 

Premium  of 

10 

15 

20 

25 

Age 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

16 

..  $9.32 

$13.98 

$18.64 

$ . 

20 

..  8.08 

12.12 

16.16 

20.20 

25 

..  6.92 

10.38 

13.84 

17.30 

30 

5.98 

8.97 

11.96 

14.95 

35 

. .  5.14 

7.71 

10.28 

12.85 

Adult  Twenty-Year 

Payment 

Life 

Amount  of  Insurance  for  weekly 

Premium  of 

5 

10 

15 

20 

Age 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

10 

..  $97 

$194 

$... 

$... 

15 

..  83 

166 

249 

498 

20 

..  72 

144 

216 

288 

25 

..  65 

130 

195 

260 

30 

. .  58 

116 

174 

232 

Adult  Twenty-Year  Endowment 


Amount  of  Endowment  Insur¬ 
ance  for  Weekly  Premium  of 


Age 

5 

Cents 

10 

Cents 

15 

Cents 

20 

Cents 

10 

..  $47 

$94 

$141 

$188 

15 

45 

90 

135 

180 

20 

..  43 

86 

129 

172 

25 

42 

84 

126 

168 

30 

..  41 

82 

123 

164 

WINS  MISSISSIPPI  TAX  CASE 


Supreme  Court  Decides  for  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  Life — Dividends  Were  De¬ 
ducted  from  Premiums 


The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  in  the  tax  suit,  known  as  Penn 
Mutual  Life  vs.  T.  M.  Henry,  Insurance 
Commissioner.  The  court’s  decision 
follows: 

Two  questions  are  presented  to 
us  by  the  record  in  this  cause: 
First:  Did  appellant  actually  col¬ 
lect  money  as  premiums  on  its 
policies  in  excess  of  the  amount 
reported  by  it  as  the  gross  amount 
of  premiums  received  and  on  which 
it  has  paid  taxes.  And  in  event 
this  question  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative;  Second:  Is  the 
money  distributed  by  appellant  to 
its  policyholders  under  Clause  VI 
of  its  policies  “cash  dividends  paid 
under  the  policy  contracts?” 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  an¬ 
swer  the  first  of  these  questions, 
for  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
second  will  dispose  of  the  cause 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  so  answered.  That 
these  dividends  were  not  in  fact 
paid  to  the  policyholders,  but  at 
their  request  were  deducted  from 
the  premiums  due,  each  policyhold¬ 
er  simply  paying  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  his  premiums 
'  and  the  dividend  due  him  does  not 
alter  the  situation  for  dealing  with 
the  dividend  in  this  manner  is  the 
equivalent  of  each  policyholder  re¬ 
ceiving  his  dividend  in  cash  and 
immediately  returning  it  to  appel¬ 
lant  in  part  payment  of  the  premi¬ 
um  due  on  his  policy. 

Reversed  and  cause  dismissed. 


Emerson  McMillan,  New  York  bank¬ 
er,  was  this  week  elected  a  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life,  succeeding  the 
late  Dr.  Huddleston. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  31,  1915. 


Adjustment  of  Adverse  Claims  to  the  Proceeds  of  Life 
Insurance  Policies  Arising  From  Conflicting  Admin¬ 
istration  Granted  in  Different  Jurisdictions 

By  Edward  Duffield,  General  Solicitor  The  Prudential 


The  situation  is  entirely  different 
where  there  are  actions  by  contending 
administrators  each  having  equal  rights 
to  possession  of  the  policy,  for  in  such 
case  the  situs  of  the  debt,  the  domicile 
of  the  decedent,  the  domicile  of  the 
debtor,  the  possession  of  the  policy 
are  all  found  upon  examination  to  be 
of  no  materiality  whatever  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  which  court  first  ac¬ 
quired  jurisdiction.  And,  failing  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  personal  service  so  as  to  permit 
the  filing  of  a  bill  of  interpleader,  we 
are  still  confronted  with  the  practical 
question  as  to  how  to  procure  a  defi¬ 
nite  determination  of  the  relative 
rights  of  the  contending  parties. 

Situs  of  Debt  is  Domicile  of  Debtor 

It  might,  on  first  thought,  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  such  a  suit  might  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  courts  of  the  State  in 
which  the  company  is  domiciled  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  well  settled  that 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  proceeds  of 
a  life  insurance  policy  constituted  a 
simple  contract  debt,  and  that  such 
debt  is  an  asset  of  the  decedent  to  be 
administered  at  the  domicile  of  the 
debtor  and  that,  therefore,  the  situs  of 
the  debt  being  fixed  at  the  domicile  of 
the  debtor  the  courts  of  such  domicil¬ 
iary  State  would  acquire  jurisdiction 
which  would  sustain  a  judgment  in  an 
interpleader  suit,  where  service  was 
had  by  publication. 

A  moment’s  thought  will  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument.  All  that  must 
bo  remembered  is  that  a  bill  of  inter¬ 
pleader  in  so  far  as  the  company  is  con¬ 
cerned  being  strictly  an  action  in  per¬ 
sonam,  and  its  requirement  that  the 
parties  shall  present  their  defense  to 
the  court  is  inoperative  without  regard 
to  the  situs  of  the  fund. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  jurisdiction  by  this  meth¬ 
od,  but  still  remembering  that  the  situs 
of  the  debt  is  the  domicile  of  the  debt¬ 
or,  it  might  be  supposed  an  adminis¬ 
trator  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the 
State  in  which  the  company  had  its 
origin  would  have  superior  rights  to 
an  administrator  appointed  in  some 
other  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  debt 
would  be  assets  in  his  hands  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  claims  of  any  one  else. 

No  Method  to  Compel  Adjudication 

This  theory  also,  however,  is  falla¬ 
cious  for  the  reason  that  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  is  considered  as  domi¬ 
ciled  in  every  State  in  which  it  does 
business,  and  therefore  an  administra¬ 
tor  appointed  in  some  State  other 
than  the  State  of  the  company’s  origin 
but  in  which  it  does  business  may 
make  as  valid  a  claim  to  the  proceeds 
o'  the  policy  as  an  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  State  of  origin.  So  that 
I  think  we  may  take  it  as  settled  that 
there  is  practically  no  method  by  which 
the  company  may  institute  of  its  own 
motion  a  suit  of  interpleader  which 
will  compel  an  adjudication  as  to  the 
relative  rights  of  various  administra¬ 
tors  making  claim  to  the  proceeds  of 
a  life  insurance  policy,  where  they  are 
in  separate  jurisdictions  and  personal 
service  cannot  be  made,  and  that  the 
duty  of  determining  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  whom  the  policy  shall 
be  paid  is  one  that  must  be  assumed 
by  the  legal  advisor  of  the  company. 
In  making  this  determination,  however, 
the  legal  advisor  is  fortunate  from  the 
fact  that  the  law  on  this  subject  seems 
to  be  quite  well  settled,  is  not  compli¬ 
cated  and  the  decisions  are  practically 
harmonious. 

Possibly  the  best  way  of  pointing  out 
the  true  test  to  be  applied  in  all  cases 
is  to  point  out  some  matters  which 


while  seemingly  important,  are  actu¬ 
ally  immaterial  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

As  I  have  already  said,  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  one  in  rem  the  possession  of 
the  policy  is  a  matter  of  moment. 
Where,  however,  the  actions  are  suits 
hi  ought  against  the  company  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  policy,  the  possession  or  non-pos¬ 
session  of  the  policy  is  of  no  moment 
in  determining  the  relative  rights  of 
the  various  suitors. 

The  domicile  of  the  insured  is  also 
of  no  importance  in  determining  to 
which  of  the  separate  administrators 
the  proceeds  of  a  policy  should  be  paid. 

This  proposition  may  seem  some¬ 
what  surprising.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
settled  that  the  administration  granted 
in  the  domicile  of  the  insured  is  the 
principal  administration  and  that  all 
other  administrations  wherever  grant¬ 
ed  are  subordinate  and  ancillary  there¬ 
to,  and,  therefore,  the  rights  of  the  do¬ 
miciliary  administrator  would  be  para¬ 
mount.  The  courts  have,  however, 
given  no  consideration  to  this  point 
where  it  has  been  raised.  They  have 
uniformly  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
ancillary  administrator  under  certain 
conditions  to  maintain  an  action 
against  the  company  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  policy  even  in  cases  where  an¬ 
cillary  administrators  have  also  brought 
suit,  leaving  for  another  and  separate 
action  the  determination  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  proceeds  of  the  policy 
when  that  has  once  become  a  part  of 
the  decedent’s  estate. 

The  intricate  questions  which  arise 
over  the  determination  of  domicile  and 
the  desirability  of  not  permitting  a 
multiplicity  of  issues  to  be  determined 
in  one  suit,  have  probably  led  the 
courts  to  adopt  this  course.  The  one 
test  which  determines  jurisdiction  is, 
which  administrator,  properly  appoint¬ 
ed,  first  instituted  his  action  and  ob¬ 
tained  legal  service  upon  the  company? 

Sulz  vs.  Mutual  Reserve 

A  leading  and  interesting  case  is  that 
of  Sulz  v.  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Assoc.,  145  N.  Y.  563,  40  N.  E.  242 
(1895).  In  this  case  a  policy  had  been 
issued  to  Charles  H.  Sulz,  payable  to 
his  legal  representatives  at  the  home 
office  of  the  company,  which  was  locat¬ 
ed  in  New  York.  The  policy  when  is¬ 
sued  was  sent  by  the  company  from 
Now  York  to  the  insured  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  in  turn  sent  it  to  his  wife 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  Some  months 
after  its  receipt  she  placed  it  in  a 
trunk  which  was  taken  by  the  insured 
when  he  left  Brooklyn  for  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Some  time  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  wrote  to  the  home  office  of 
the  company  indicating  that  he  had 
made  his  home  in  Tacoma,  where  he 
had  gone  into  a  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness,  requesting  the  company  to  notify 
him  to  whom  in  Tacoma  he  might  make 
payment  of  the  premiums  as  they  ma¬ 
tured.  Subsequently  he  died  in  Taco¬ 
ma,  having  possession  of  the  policy  at 
that  time.  His  wife  still  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  and  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  her  there.  Soon  after 
the  granting  of  letters  of  administra¬ 
tion  to  her,  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  one  Thomas.  Thomas  as  such 
administrator  at  once  commenced  an 
action  in  the  courts  of  Washington  to 
recover  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  in 
which  suit  the  defendant’s  agent  in  that 
State  was  served  with  process.  A  few 
days  thereafter  the  wife  sued  the  com- 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


Representing 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York 

You  will  make  money. 

The  great  strength,  big  dividends  and  incom¬ 
parable  benefits  of  the  “oldest  company  in  America ’* 
mean  certain  success  for  you. 


For  Terms  to  Producing  Agents,  Address 


GEORGE  T.  DEXTER,  2d  Vice-President 

34  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


The 

Perfect  Protection  Policy 

OF  THE 

RELIANCE  LIFE 

gives  you  something  absolutely  new 
and  different  to  talk  to  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Gives  you  a  chance  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  are  now 
making. 

Our  Life  Insurance  Contracts  con¬ 
tain  the  most  up  to  date  clauses 
known  to  the  Insurance  World. 

The  Accident  and  Health  gives  full 
protection  for  at  least  a  third  less 
cost  than  regular  casualty  com¬ 
panies.  Our  agency  contracts  are 
as  liberal  as  can  be  made. 

WRITE  AND  WE  WILL  TELL 
YOU  MORE  ABOUT  OURSELVES 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh 

FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  Wish  To  Be  Paid  Well 

for  your  effort!.  Producers  receive 
liberal  compensation  under  the 

Direct  Agency  Contract 

OF  THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 

A  top-notch  renewal  income  as¬ 
sured  for  years  to  come. 

Several  pieces  of  excellent  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exclusive  rights,  open 
for  men  of  character  and  ability. 
For  particulars  address 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


A  GOOD  OPENING 

An  old,  well  established,  progressive  life  insurance  company,  with  unexceUed 
dividend  record  has  good  opening  at  PHILADELPHIA,  covering  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address,  stating  qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA,  care  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 

105  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Life  Insurance  and  Texas 


Texas  has  more  than  four  million  people,  made  up  of 
home  grown  population  and  the  best  selections  from  other 
states.  They  are  a  progressive  people  and  they  are  buying 
life  insurance— about  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  suitable  subjects  in  the 
state  are  uninsured,  and  several  times  that  number  inade¬ 
quately  insured.  We  want  ten  or  a  dosen  more  good  6eld 
men  to  tell  them  about  the  Southland  Life.  Address — 

JAS.  A.  STEPHENSON,  President 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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CALL  ON  COMPTON 


The  Service  Route  to  Success 

By  the  Compton  way,  every  client 
becomes  a  champion  of  your  business 

COME  IN  AND  TALK  IT  OVER— CALL  TO-DAY 
WILLIAM  N.  COMPTON,  General  Agent 


or  boston  Massachusetts 

220  BROADWAY 

PHONE  6030-6031  CORTLAND 


CALL  ON  COMPTON 


December  31,  1915. 


How  A  Million  Dollar  A  Month  Agency  Finds 
and  Selects  Recruits  for  Its  Development 

Actuarial  Methods  Applied  in  Securing  Salesmen  Who  Prove 
Permanent  Paying  Investments 


Tersely  and  convincingly  recited,  in 
an  article  in  the  December  23rd  issue 
of  “Printers  Ink,”  which  follows,  are 
nrethods  used  by  L.  A.  Cerf,  manager 
for  the  Metropolitan  District  for  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life,  in  securing  and 
selecting  new  agency  material  with 
which  to  continue  the  development  of 
liis  agency. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  classified 
columns  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
have  been  carrying  a  series  of  “Help 
Wanted”  ads  of  a  decidedly  unusual 
character,  viz.: 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN 
BUSINESS 

(NOT  FROM  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS) 

Mr.  Me—,  ( 32  years  of  age),  who  has 
been  a  successful  lumber  salesman  near¬ 
ly  all  his  life,  found  himself  recently 
without  a  position.  Happening  through 
a  happy  chance  to  read  our  advertisement, 
he  decided  that  HERE  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  capitalize  his  selling  abilities  for 
more  money  than  he  had  been  receiving. 
Result  of  his  first  eignt  weeks’  work  with 
11s  over  $1,400  in  cash  commissions,  and 
he  has  deferred  equities  in  the  business 
of  approximately  the  same  amount. 

This  is  a  human  document  open  to 
your  scrutiny— a  story  from  real  life,  the 
hero  of  which  is  now  in  our  employ.  Best 
of  all,  it  can  be  duplicated  by  any  ener¬ 
getic  man  who  has  been  a  successful 
salesman,  and  who  has  the  work  habit, 
combined  with  our  original  selling  meth¬ 
ods.  We  have  a  similar  opening  for  one 
or  two  successful  salesmen  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  gilt-edge  references.  L.  A.  Cerf, 
General  Agent  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In 
surance  Company,  135  Broadway,  New 
York. 

These  little  readers  are  written  by 
Mr.  Cerf  himself  and  bear  his  name, 
offering  similar  opportunities  to  sales¬ 
men  who  can  present  gilt-edge  refer¬ 
ences.  It  is  by  placing  this  stress  on 
pievious  successful  experience,  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  rewards  awaiting  good 
salesmen  in  insurance,  that  these 
advertisements  are  attracting  a  class 
of  applicants  of  a  higher  average  abil¬ 
ity  than  the  usual  bald  statement — - 
“Salesmen  Wanted.” 

To  weed  out  from  the  mass  of  appli¬ 
cants  those  that  show  most  promise 
of  making  good  is  the  next  problem. 
Toward  its  solution  Mr.  Cerf  uses  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  system  that  in¬ 
surance  companies  employ  in  examin¬ 
ing  their  risks.  The  applicant  is  given 
a  printed  application  blank,  like  the 
usual  insurance  form.  This  the  appli¬ 
cant  fills  out  with  his  entire  history, 
including  previous  positions  held,  aver¬ 
age  monthly  earnings,  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing  his  other  positions,  references,  etc. 
From  these  blanks,  memoranda  are 
made  out  on  another  printed  form  and 
submitted  to  Mr.  Cerf.  In  this  way  the 
habitual  job-seekers,  the  manifestly 
unfit,  etc.,  are  eliminated  at  the  start. 
Such  as  Mr.  Cerf  considers  possibilities 
he  interviews  personally. 

“When  a  men  presents  himself  to  me, 

I  classify  the  facts,  or  data  concerning 
him  under  two  headings.  The  first  is 
my  opinion  of  the  man  based  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  bearing  and  general 
demeanor;  the  second  is — what  are  the 
facts  about  the  man?  It  is  my  axiom 
that  a  man  to-day  is  the  result  of  what 
he  has  been  in  the  past,  and  in  making 
my  choice,  therefore,  I  count  first  im¬ 
pressions  only  as  one-fifth  in  his  favor, 
while  the  facts  about  the  man  I  consi¬ 
der  four-fifths  important  in  making  my 
fit’al  judgment  as  to  his  abilities  and 
likelihood  of  making  good. 

Seaching  Analysis  of  Qualities 

"If  he  has  been  quite  successful,  that 
is  much  in  his  favor.  I  count  factors, 
such  as  large  salary  or  average  of  com¬ 
missions,  important,  and  if  he  can  show 
me  evidence  of  this  sort,  I  know  that 
ht*’s  got  the  elements  of  success  in  him. 

“If  I  find  a  negative  career — never 
earned  much,  or  just  been  a  plugger — 


unless  he  can  explain  satisfactorily  why 
circumstances  have  militated  against 
him,  the  odds  are,  I  won’t  take  him.  I 
figure  that  he  has  had  his  chance  and 
he  s  failed.  As  I  have  a  great  many 
applicants  I  can’t  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  of  giving  him  a  try-out. 

Again,  if  I  find  that  a  man  has  had 
a  good  many  jobs,  even  if  he  should 
have  been  very  successful,  I  consider 
him  a  rover.  I  want  permanent  men, 
the  kind  that  stick,  and  this  itch  to 
move  elsewhere  gets  to  be  a  habit.  It 
is  expensive  to  educate  such  a  man  to 
selling  insurance,  only  to  lose  your  in¬ 
vestment  when  the  inclination  to  move 
aiong  seizes  him.  I’m  building  for  per¬ 
manence.  In  this  category  I  also  con¬ 
sider  personal  factors,  such  as  family 
ties  that  might  make  a  man  want  to 
move  away  from  New  York,  and  I  aim  to 
discover  such  in  questioning  an  appli¬ 
cant. 

Ordinarily  I  don’t  want  a  man  much 
past  50  years.  I  am  looking  for  young 
men,  anywhere  from  26  to  40  years,  be¬ 
cause  the  salesman  or  canvasser  uses 
a  great  deal  of  vitality  getting  about. 

“Looking  at  the  situation  from  anoth¬ 
er  angle;  I  employ  a  great  many  young 
college  men.  I  don't  expect  to  make 
salesmen  of  them  in  the  beginning. 
They  lack  the  necessary  experience 
with  human  nature.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  jobs  to  fill  in  with  such  men 
in  our  various  departments  for  the  first 
few  years.  In  selecting  a  college  man 
I  disregard  entirely  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  college  man  as  an  element  in  his 
favor.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
college  man,  all  other  things  considered, 
usually  uses  better  grammar,  writes  a 
better  letter,  and  has  a  little  more  bal¬ 
ance  and  broader  outlook,  but  that  is  all. 


THE  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  AGENTS 


OF  THE 


Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  PITTSBURGH 

are  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
attractive  Accident  and  Health  Policies 
have  helped  them  to  make  more  money. 

Write  for  a  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  Contract  to 

FRANK  A.  WESLEY 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies 


“In  selecting  from  that  group  I  look 
to  choose  a  man  for  his  spirit;  whether 
he  is  ambitious,  pushing,  energetic,  or 
terribly  in  earnest.  To  dptorniine  these 
points,  I  like  to  find  out  whether  he  has 
worked  his  way  through  college,  wholly 
or  in  part.  I  hold  this  tremendously  in 
his  favor,  because  it  shows  thrift,  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  willingness  to  do 
hard  work.  That  is  not  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever.  I  seek  to  find  how  he  has  stood 
in  his  classes  and  his  college  activities. 
If  I  find  him  conspicuous  in  both  re¬ 
spects,  I  consider  him  a  treasure.  If 
he  has  not  worked  his  way  through,  I 
want  to  know  how  he  stood  in  his 
studies  and  activities,  as  indicative  of 
his  ambition,  power  of  application  and 
desire  for  success.  If  these  qualities 
are  not  more  or  less  conspicuous,  or  a 
man  can’t  account  for  their  absence 
satisfactorily,  I’m  disposed  to  cut  him 
out.” 

Mr.  Cerf  then  gave  three  experiences 
in  selecting  men  that  have  vindicated 
tie  actuarial  method  of  selecting  sales¬ 
men. 

The  first  was  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  was  a  draughtsman  in  a  big 
shipbuilding  plant  in  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 

“He  had  a  mother  in  Yonkers  and 
wanted  to  come  to  New  York  to  live 
with  her.  When  he  first  presented  him¬ 
self  there  was  nothing  about  him  that 
particularly  impressed  me  in  his  favor 
one  way  or  the  other.  On  examining 
his  record,  however,  I  learned  he  had 
qualified  as  a  civil  engineer  with  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school.  That  proved  to 
me  that  he  had  the  necessary  power  of 
application.  It  is  simple  enough  to  be¬ 
come  an  engineer  by  going  through  a 
technical  school  or  college,  but  for  him 
to  qualify  through  a  correspondence 
school  proved  to  me  that  he  had  the 
necessary  application  and  concentra¬ 


tion  to  make  a  good  salesman.  More¬ 
over,  I  found  that  he  had  been  using 
his  evenings  selling  insurance,  and  that 
he  had  actually  written  several  policies 
as  a  result,  which  was  a  big  point  in 
his  favor.  Therefore  I  hired  him.  In 
the  first  two  months  and  a  half  his  first 
commissions  and  deferred  equities  were 
$1,200,  and  I  consider  him  a  coming 
man. 

"Another  time  an  undergraduate  of 
Georgetown  University  saw  one  of  our 
ads  and  applied  to  me  for  a  position  to 
sell  insurance  during  the  college  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  then  come  with  me  when  he 
was  graduated  the  following  summer. 
I  told  him  that  I  considered  the  hiatus 
too  long,  and  that  the  arrangement  was 
impracticable.  However,  he  presented 
himself  after  graduation.  I  admired  his 
persistence  and  decided  to  investigate 
his  record.  I  found  that  he  had  not 
only  stood  high  in  his  studies,  but  that 
he  had  also  been  business  manager  of 
one  of  the  athletic  teams,  and  that  he 
had  in  addition  found  time  to  ‘shack’ 
ads  for  one  of  the  college  publications. 

I  concluded  that  he  showed  the  neces¬ 
sary  managerial  ability  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  getting  force,  and  gave  him  a 
chance.  He  made  good  right  from  the 
start. 

“About  nine  years  ago  a  man  came 
to  me  and  said  he  had  seen  one  of  my 
ads  and  wanted  a  job.  He  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  unpreposssessing  men 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  said  ‘I  see  you’re 
looking  for  a  first-class  salesman.’  ‘I 
am,’  I  replied.  ‘Well,  you  see  him  in 
front  of  you,’  he  said.  This  man  was 
52  years  old,  and  was  manifestly  down 
on  his  luck.  I  liked  his  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  me,  however,  and  investigat¬ 
ed.  I  found  that  he  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cloth  salesman,  had  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  junior  partnership  with  a 
salary  of  $10,000.  At  the  time  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  me  he  still  owned  his  own 
home,  although  it  was  mortgaged. 
Things  had  plainly  gone  wrong  with 
him.  I  decided  to  give  him  a  trial,  and 
from  the  moment  he  started  he  showed 
tbe  right  spirit.  We  believe  that  sales¬ 
men  can  be  taught  to  sell  insurance, 
and  have  a  school  for  that  purpose.  He 
went  right  through  the  school  and  took 
hold  in  a  way  that  showed  we  were  not 
wrong  in  overlooking  first  appearances 
in  favor  of  the  man’s  record.  He  has 
made  a  yearly  average  of  more  than 
$6,000,  and  built  up  a  renewal  business 
of  $2,500  annually.” 


UNION  CENTRAL  PARTICIPATION 

MORE  POLICIES  PROFIT-SHARING 

Mutual  Life  Revises  Life  and  Endow¬ 
ment  Contracts  And  Will  Revise 
Term  Forms 


The  Union  Central  estimates  that  its 
Paid-for  business  for  1915  will  be  $60,- 

All  policies  of  this  company  issued 
on  and  after  January  1,  1916,  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  paid-up  and  extended  insur¬ 
ance  issued  in  lieu  thereof,  and  rever¬ 
sionary  additions  credited  thereon  shall 
participate  in  profits.  All  paid-up  and 
extended  insurance  issued  or  to  be  is¬ 
sued  in  lieu  of  participating  policies 
dated  prior  to  January  1,  1916,  and 
all  reversionary  additions  credited  to 
or  to  be  credited  on  such  policies,  shall 
be  admitted  to  participation  on  their 
anniversaries  in  1916,  receiving  divi¬ 
dends  on  their  anniversaries  in  1917, 
and  annually  thereafter  irrespective  of 
any  provisions  in  the  policies  to  the 
contrary. 

Mutual  Life’s  Changes 

The  Mutual  Life  has  just  completed 
tbe  revision  of  its  life  and  endowment 
contracts,  and  purposes  also  to  revise 
its  term  policy  forms.  The  changes 
made  are  not  extensive,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  are  in  accordance 
with  what  has  long  been  the  practice 
of  the  Company. 

Reached  Limit  December  1 

The  Metropolitan  Life  reached  its 
legal  limit  in  the  issuance  of  ordinary 
insurance  for  1915  on  December  1. 

The  Pan-American  Life’s  paid-for 
business  for  1915  will  amount  approxi¬ 
mately  to  $5,70'0,000.  At  present  there 
are  no  announcements  the  Company 
desires  to  make  regarding  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life’s  estimate  of 
paid-for  business  in  1915  is  $78,272,000. 

The  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  estimates  paid-for  busi¬ 
ness  during  1915  will  be  $19,500,000, 
while  insurance  in  force  December  31, 
1915  will  be  approximately  $93,000,000. 

The  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  estimates  paid-for  business  during 
1915  will  be  $7,000,000. 


FOUND  AFTER  THIRTY-ONE  YEARS 

After  a  search  of  thirty-one  years 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  has  located 
a  lost  beneficiary,  a  widow  missing  to 
the  company  since  1884,  in  the  little 
town  of  Coldwater,  Miss.,  and  has  paid 
her  the  insurance  under  her  husband’s 
policy.  Under  the  terms  of  the  policy 
she  was  not  entitled  to  any  money,  but, 
by  a  special  vote  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  it  was  given  to  her.  She  was 
in  a  state  close  to  poverty  when  found 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  her  husband’s 
insurance. 


FRATERNAL  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  completed  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  Expressmen’s  Mutu¬ 
al  Benefit  Association,  the  Order  of 
Maccabees,  Greek  Camp,  N.  Y.,  the 
Masonic  Life  Association  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  Stafford  Benefit  Association. 


Representatives  of  the  Syracuse 
office  of  the  American  Surety  Co.  have 
joined  the  Insurance  Federation  of 
New  York  State. 


Abe  Draisin  of  the  Grand  Street  of¬ 
fice  of  the  New  York  Life,  in  the  field 
less  than  twelve  months,  stood  second 
on  the  list  of  ten  leaders  of  the  New 
York  Life  for  November. 
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FUND”  ANALYZED 


L.  J.  BARRETT  COMPILES  FIGURES 


Provides  Complete  Protection  for  En¬ 
tire  Life  of  Dependents — How  to 
Present  Proposition 


An  Interesting  presentation  of  an 
Estate  Fund  is  found  in  the  following, 
prepared  by  L.  J.  Barrett  of  Barrett  & 
Snow,  home  office  general  agents,  of 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Barrett 
says  that  an  insurance  salesman  with 
this  information  in  his  hands  should 
find  no  trouble  in  calling  to  mind  a  good 
prospect.  4 

Expectation  of  Life,  From 

Present  Age  of  Assured  32  Years. 

Present  Age  of  Wife  30  Years. 

Present  Age  of  Daughter 


mulations  on  present  dividend  scale  of 
the  company: 


Net  cost  Cost  each 

(if  sur-  year.  (Per 

Year  Dividends  rendered)  thousand) 

S . $50,930.5°  —$2,397-50  $959-00 

10 .  52,593-91  —2,984-59  597-00 

15 .  54,992.99  —2,586.01  345-00 

20 . 58,104.54  — 1,125.46  123.00 

25 . 62,709.01  +1,947-51  ti, 974-Si 

30 . 68,964.76  +6,934.76  |6, 934-76 

(should  mature  for 

33  .  74,375-04  $51,792.50  cash) 


Cash  value  at  end  at  30  years. $24, 180.00 

Accumulated  dividends  .  18,964.76 

-  $43,144.76 


Total  deposited  .  *  36,210.00 

Cain  .  6,934.76 

tGain. 


To  the  above  proposition  is  attached 
a  provision  for  permanent  and  total  dis¬ 
ability,  which  Mr.  Barrett  states  is  pro¬ 


American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality. 
Expectation  of  Life  34  Years. 
Expectation  of  Life  35  years. 

2  Years  (This  age  not  given  in  table.) 


Mr.  Barrett  uses  for  his  analysis  the 
c-eation  of  an  Estate  Fund  of  $50,000. 
The  annual  deposit  required  to  create 
seme  with  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  being  $1,207.  The  con¬ 
tract  provides  that  the  Estate  Fund  may 
be  left  with  the  company,  and  at  death 
guarantees  to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum,  or  $1,500.  In  addition  the 
Company  now  pays  of  surplus  earnings 
l/2  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  $750,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $2,250  to  be  derived  as 
an  annual  income. 

Mr.  Barrett  points  out  that  there  are 
two  commendable  plans  to  be  used  in 
the  disposition  of  annual  dividends. 

Plan  1.  Annual  deposits  to  be  made 
in  full,  dividends  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  estate  fund,  and  mature  the  con¬ 
tract  with  no  further  deposits. 

Plan  2.  Annual  deposit  to  he  reduced 
each  year  by  dividend,  the  estate  fund 
remaining  the  same. 

Plan  1.  A. — If  the  assured  should 
die  the  first  year,  income  to 
wife  would  be  $2,250  annually 


for  35  years,  or .  $78,750 

At  her  death,  daughter  would 
then  be  36  years  old  with  an 
expectancy  of  life  of  31  years, 

income  31  years .  69,750 

Estate  fund  still  intact .  50,000 


Total  . $198,500 

Amount  of  original  deposit 

with  company  .  1,207 


Gain  in  excess  of  deposit . $197,293 

Plan  1.  B. — If  the  assured  lives  to 
make  24  annual  deposits,  and  the  con- 
tiact  should  become  paid  up,  requiring 
no  further  deposits,  dividends  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  annually. 

Plan  1.  C. — If  the  assured  lives  to 
make  32  annual  deposits,  contract 
should  mature  for  cash,  $50,000  pro¬ 
vided  the  company’s  present  dividend 
scale  is  maintained.  He  may  then  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  income  of  $2,250  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  his  life  time,  or  take 
the  $50,000  in  cash  as  he  prefers.  At 
this  point  the  proposition  would  line 
up  as  follows: 


Total  paid  in  32  years . $38,624 

Cash  obtainable  .  50,000 

Gain .  11,376 


In  addition  to  the  gain  noted  above, 
the  assured  had  had  an  average  amount 
of  protection,  covering  a  period  of  32 
years  of  $63,319.93. 

Mr.  Barrett  gives  the  following  table 
to  show  proposition  if  dividends  are 
used  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Estate  Fund. 


Total 
Outlay 
$  6,035.0 
12,070.0 
18,105.0 
24,140.0 
30,175-0 
36,210.0 

- -  —  .- . . --  . . $50,000.0 

Amount  of  insurance  30th  year  .  74,083.5 

Average  amount  of  protection  covering  th 
•entire  period  $62,041.76. 

Plan  2.  Estate  Fund  remains  $50,000 
v/hile  the  annual  deposits  are  reducei 
by  dividends.  The  following  table  show 
the  plan  settlement  of  dividend  accr 


Year 

Increase 

Income 

Obtainable 

5 . 

...$52,109.58 

$  2,34491 

IO . 

2,486. 1 1 

15 . 

. ..  58,914.01 

2,651.13 

20 . 

...  63,245-72 

2,846.05 

25 . 

2,072.75 

30 . 

...  74,083.53 

3.333.76 

Amount  of  insurance 

first  year  .. 

tection  in  the  fullest  sense,  giving  an 
income  calculated  and  settled  by  the 
assured,  covering  the  entire  life  of  the 
members  of  his  family  whom  he  wishes 
to  protect. 


CAPITAL  DISTRICT  MEETINGS 


Hon.  Jesse  S.  Phillips  and  Wm.  E.  Bil- 
heimer  Honor  Guests  at  January 
and  February  Meetings 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Capital 
District  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms  at  Albany,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  reported  that  arrangements  had 
been  completed  for  the  January  and 
February  meetings  of  the  association, 
and  that  Hon.  Jesse  S.  Phillips,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance,  New  York 
State,  would  be  guest  of  honor  at  the 
January  meeting,  and  William  E.  Bil- 
heimer,  supervisor  of  agents,  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
would  be  guest  of  honor  at  the  Febru¬ 
ary  meeting. 

By  unanimous  vote  Hon.  Jesse  S. 
Phillips  was  elected  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  association  was  adopt¬ 
ed: 

That  any  general  agent,  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager  shall  not  offer 
a  contract  to  a  man  under  contract 
with  another  company  without  first 
communicating  with  the  general 
agent,  superintendent  or  manager 
in  whose  employ  the  man  may  be. 

A  discussion  as  to  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan  of  insurance,  life  or  endow¬ 
ment,  was  indulged  in.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  brief  talks  from  C.  R. 
Tripp  and  G.  L.  Buck  speaking  for  the 
endowment  plan,  and  R.  P.  Baird  and 
W.  G.  Baker  speaking  for  the  life  plan; 
after  which  the  question  was  thrown 
open  to  the  meeting,  and  almost  all 
those  present  had  some  suggestion  of 
value  to  offer. 


NYLIC  MORTUARY  BENEFIT 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  at  its 
monthly  meeting  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1915,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  relating  to  the 
mortuary  benefit  for  agents  who  are 
members  of  the  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Senior  Degrees  of  Nylic: 

“Resolved,  that  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  will  pay  as  part 
compensation  a  mortuary  benefit  upon 
the  death  during  the  year  1916  of  any 
agent  member  of  First,  Second,  Third 
Degree,  or  Senior  Nylic,  in  addition  to 
his  other  Nylic  compensation,  a  sum 
eoual  to  $1  per  thousand  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  written  and  qualified  by  him  un¬ 
der  Nylic  rules  during  the  period  of 
his  Freshman,  First,  Second,  Third  De¬ 
gree  of  Nylic  membership  and  upon 
which  business  the  second  insurance: 
year’s  premium  has>  keen  paid  or  shall 
be  paid.” 


PROTECTION  FOR  YOUNG 


A  Few  of  the  Death  Claims  Paid  By 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company 


Among  the  Mutual  Benefit’s  claims 
paid  last  month,  illustrating  the  need 
fer  life  insurance  as  protection  for 
young  men  are  the  following — behind 
each  one  of  which  there  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  immediate  action: 

Policy  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Langston,  of  Monroe,  Ga.,  for  $5,000, 
issued  December  5,  1913,  on  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Life  Accelerative  Endowment 
plan,  at  age  22,  beneficiary  self.  The 
insured  died  November  6,  1915,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  typhoid  fever. 

Policy  on  the  life  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Perry  of  Jasper,  Ala.,  for  $5,000,  issued 
September  6,  1911,  on  the  15-Payment 
Life  plan,  at  age  16,  mother  benefici¬ 
ary.  Insured  died  November  3,  1915, 
as  a  result  of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Perry 
was  a  college  student  when  the  in¬ 
surance  was  issued. 

On  October  3,  1910,  policy  547,073,  for 
$1,000,  on  the  20-Payment  Life  Accel¬ 
erative  Endowment  plan  was  issued  to 
Mr.  Clarence  A.  Bachman,  of  Paola, 
Kansas.  The  insured  was  a  seventeen- 
year-old  student.  His  mother  was  nam¬ 
ed  as  beneficiary.  Insured  died  of 
meningitis  on  October  30,  1915,  at  age 
of  22. 

On  October  23,  1912,  policy  616,026 
v.as  issued  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  policy  was 
for  $1,000  on  the  20-Payment  Life  Ac- 
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celerative  Endowment  plan,  the  insured 
being  24  years  old,  his  wife  beneficiary. 
On  September  27,  1915,  Mr.  Hamilton 
applied  for  additional  insurance  of  $1,- 
000  on  the  same  plan.  He  paid  for 
$500  of  the  new  insurance  with  the 
application,  but  did  not  prepay  the 
other  $500.  The  new  insurance  was 
approved  on  October  11,  1915,  and  the 
prepaid  $500  went  immediately  into 
force.  The  premium  on  the  other  pol¬ 
icy,  however,  remained  unpaid.  On  No¬ 
vember  6,  1915,  the  insured  underwent 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  his 
tonsils  and  died  suddenly  while  his 
throat  was  being  anesthetized  by  co¬ 
caine.  Age  at  death  28.  Claim  paid 
to  wife.  The  semi-annual  premium  on 
the  extra  $500  policy  was  $7.95.  If  that 
too  had  been  prepaid,  the  amount  of 
the  company’s  check  in  settlement 
would  have  been  just  $492.21  (5500 
loss  balance  of  1915  premium)  more 
than  it  was. 


WHAT  IS  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  a  rule  something  you  create 
yourself,  but  working  conditions 
help  a  great  deal.  That  is  where  we 
can  help — if  you  can  deliver.  One 
or  two  openings  of  importance  now 
— but  only  for  the  right  men.  You 
may  be  the  man.  It’s  your  move. 
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DR.  FRANKEL  WRITES  OF 
MATERNITY  INSURANCE 
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IMPORTANT  HERE  IF  MOTHERS 
OF  FUTURE  MUST  WORK 


Maternity  Insurance  in  Germany  In¬ 
volves  Increase  of  1.5  Per  Cent, 
of  Members’  Wages 

The  history,  cost  and  development 
of  maternity  insurance  were  treated  in 
a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
sixth  vice-president  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life,  before  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality  in  Philadelphia  a 
short  time  ago.  It  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal. 
Why  Subject  Is  Interesting  at  This 
Time 

The  subject  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  the  social  insurance  legisla¬ 
tion  in  England,  under  which  matern¬ 
ity  benefits  are  a  part  of  the  National 
health  insurance  scheme.  Dr.  Frankel 
said  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  his  paper  on  maternity  insurance 
would  not  have  been  asked  for  unless 
the  need  and  desire  had  been  felt  for 
the  organization  and  development  of 
some  form  of  maternity  insurance  ap¬ 
plicable  to  American  conditions.  The 
extent  to  which  such  a  scheme  will  de¬ 
velop  depends  upon  the  American  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  general  proposition 
of  an  extension  of  the  work  of  mothers 
in  industry. 

While  the  number  of  women  in  in¬ 
dustry  has  grown  year  by  year  Dr 
FrankeT  said  that  it  has  been  the  wish 
and  desire  of  economists,  social  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  that  industrial  condi- 
ditions  in  the  United  States  be  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  father  and  unmarried 
members  of  the  family  of  working  age 
may  obtain  wages  sufficiently  high  to 
support  the  family.  Thus,  the  mother 
would  be  permitted  to  attend  to  her  na¬ 
tural  duties  at  home.  This  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  American  family.  However,  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  point  in  our 
development  where  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  our  industrial  conditions 
are  so  bad,  or  our  wage  standards  so 
low,  that  the  earnings  of  the  mother 
must  supplement  the  wages  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

General  Sickness  Insurance  Plan 
Dr.  Frankel’s  conclusions  follow: 

The  question  arises  whether  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable,  even  if  it  was  feasible,  to  organize 
any  scheme  of  maternity  insurance  after  the 
models  of  European  counvMcs,  whose  primary 
purpose  shall  be  the  insurance  of  wage  earn¬ 
ing  mothers.  If  we  accept  this  principle,  let 
us  do  so  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  and  with 
the  realization  that  insurance  tor  this  group 
is  a  make-shift — not  insurance,  but  a  better 
wage  is  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  estimate  of  Mayet  that  the 
largest  item  in  the  cost  of  maternity  insur¬ 
ance  is  that  involved  in  the  cash  benefits 
given  to  the  insured.  The  cost  of  medical 
service  plays  a  comparatively  minor  part. 

If  we  assume  that,  under  our  ideal  condition, 
mothers  shall  not  work,  the  great  need  of  a 
scheme  for  maternity  insurance  immediately 
disappears.  If,  however,  it  is  nevertheless 
deemed  essential  to  develop  a  scheme  of  in¬ 
surance-under  which  maternity  benefits  may 
be  paid  to  working  mothers,  attention  should 
be  called  at  this  time  to  the  desirability  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  such  a  scheme  to 
other  women  as  well.  To  do  this  most  ef¬ 
fectively  it  would  be  advisable,  as  has  been 
suggested,  not  to  attempt  to  organize  a  special 
maternity  insurance,  but  to  incorporate  this 
into  a  general-  sickness  insurance  plan.  The 
need  for  sickness  insurance  can  no  longer  be 
denied.  The  next  decade  will  probably  see, 
in  the  United  States,  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  system  which  will  protect  the 
worker  against  the  contingencies  of  sickness 
and  invaliditv  due  to  sickness.  It  would  be 
quite  simple,  if  it  were  found  necessary,  to 
incorporate  in  such  a  plan  of  sickness  insur¬ 
ance  the  necessary  provisions  under  which  all 
women,  whether  employed  or  not,  could  be 
made  beneficiaries  at  the  time  of  maternity. 
Maternity  Insurance  in  Germany 
In  Germany  the  Iduna,  an  insurance 
company  of  Halle,  recently  entered  the 
field  of  maternity  insurance.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  preparing  to  make  contracts 
with  benefit  societies  and  mutual  or¬ 
ganizations.  Confinement  benefit  is 
given,  after  a  waiting  period  of  nine 
months.  If  the  birth  occurs  within 
that  period  the  premiums  are  returned. 

A  special  nursing  benefit,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  regular  maternity  benefits  may 
be  given  to  a  mother  who  has  nursed 


her  infant  at  least  four  weeks.  The 
plan  is  too  young  to  enable  Dr. 
Frankel  to  form  any  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  its  experience. 

The  important,  and,  indeed,  the  main 
development  of  maternity  insurance 
however,  has  been,  not  along  the  line 
of  a  separate  and  distinct  form  of  in¬ 
surance.  but  as  a  phase  of  sickness  in¬ 
surance,  the  foundations  for  which  were 
laid  in  Germany.  National  sickness  in¬ 
surance  was  made  compulsory  in  that 
country  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1883.  Un¬ 
der  this  law  the  existing  mutual  sick¬ 
ness  societies  were  continued  and  were 
permitted  to  give  benefits  in  addition 
to  those  required  under  the  law,  which 
included  childbirth  benefit.  In  1903  the 
duration  of  maternity  benefits  was  in¬ 
creased  from  four  weeks  to  six  weeks 
The  Imperial  Insurance  Code  was  pass¬ 
ed  on  July  19,  1911;  it  embodied  a  com 
pilation  and  unification  of  the  existing 
statutes  and  decrees.  Maternity  benefits 
were  standardized  and  their  further  de¬ 
velopment  was  provided  for.  Under  the 
code,  maternity  insurance  is  compul¬ 
sory  for  members  of  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  as  also 
for  homeworkers,  whose  annual  in¬ 
come  does  not  exceed  2,500  marks. 
Under  the  German  law  there  is 
a  waiting  period  of  ten  months, 
after  which  confinement  benefit,  to  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  sick  benefit,  is 
given  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks;  at 
least  six  of  which  must  be  after  con¬ 
finement.  In  the  agricultural  funds, 
however,  the  duration  of  benefit  may 
vary  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statutes  of  the  society.  With 
the  consent  of  the  mother  institutional 
care  or  home  care  may  be  given.  In 
the  former  case,  “house  money,”  is 
given  to  the  dependents  of  the  insured 
to  the  amount  of  half  the  weekly  ben¬ 
efit;  in  the  latter  case  an  amount  may 
be  deducted  up  to  the  same  proportion. 
Statutes  of  societies  may  give  medical 
and  obstetrical  services  of  midwives 
and  physicians.  They  may  also  grant 
benefits  to  uninsured  wives  of  insured 
persons.  In  the  case  of  women  who 
have  been  members  for  at  least  six 
months,  physicians  and  midwives  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  given,  to  the  amount  of 
the  confinement  benefit,  up  to  a  total 
duration  of  six  weeks;  this  period  may 
be  deducted  from  the  prenatal  period 
for  which  confinement  benefit  is  given. 
The  societies  may  furnish  to  mothers 
insured  six  consecutive  months  before 
confinement,  nursing  benefit  and  up  to 
the  duration  of  twelve  weeks  after  con¬ 
finement.  Compulsory  members  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  dues;  one-third  is 
borne  by  the  employers.  Voluntary 
members  must  bear  the  total  burden 
of  the  dues  themselves. 

Cost  of  Maternity  Insurance 
Professor  Mayet  has  endeavored  to 
determine  what  the  cost  of  maternity 
insurance  would  be,  upon  the  basis  of 
giving  certain  pecuniary  benefits  to  the 
insured,  together  with  the  necessary 
medical  care  and  attention.  He  has 
outlined  his  scheme,  not  as  a  separate 
maternity  insurance  proposition,  but  as 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  sickness  in¬ 
surance.  The  estimate  which  he  gives 
is  interesting,  and  is  submitted  here, 
not  as  a  statement  of  what  might  be 
possible  in  the  United  States,  but 
simply  as  evidence  of  what  was  deemed 
necessary  in  Germany  at  the  time  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mayet’s  thesis  was  prepared. 

He  assumes  that  the  annual  earnings 
of  a  female  worker  are  about  580  marks, 
or  about  11.20  marks  a  week.  Compen¬ 
sation  for  a  rest  period  of  twelve  weeks 
(including  time  before  and  after  birth) 
will  then  be  134.40  marks.  The  mid¬ 
wife’s  fee,  on  the  basis  of  Saxony,  he 
puts  at  ten  marks. 

Medicines  and  minor  needs  for  asep¬ 
sis  will  amount  to  five  marks.  Nurs¬ 
ing  benefit  is  to  be  given,  even  if  not  in 
all  cases.  The  first  benefit,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  marks,  will  be 
given  to  mothers  nursing  their  children 
for  the  thirteen  weeks  immediately 
after  birth;  the  second  benefit  will  be 
given,  to  the  same  amount,  if  nursing 
is  continued  during  the  next  three 
months.  Thus  the  total  amount  will  be 


fifty  marks.  Cost  of  home  and  institu 
tional  care,  not  necessary  in  all  cases, 
'•  "  tM  average  fifteen  marks.  Administra¬ 
tive  expenses  are  estimated  at  one 
mark. 

Adding  up  the  various  items,  Mayet 
obtains  an  average  total  cost,  for  each 
maternity  case,  of  220.40  marks. 

Mayet  says  that  these  requirements 
are  practicable  on  condition  that  no  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made,  in  the  payment  of 
dues,  between  male  and  female  and  be¬ 
tween  married  and  unmarried  members. 
Such  a  regulation  would  be  just,  since 
men  and  women  are  equally  concerned 
in  the  child;  even  unmarried  men  may 
properly  be  called  upon  to  bear  their 
share,  in  expectation  of  the  benefits 
which,  as  married  men,  they  will  later 
draw.  Further,  the  principle  of  the  uni¬ 
form  treatment  of  large  groups  is  one 
which  is  already  prevalent  in  German 
sickness  insurance.  He  also  says  that 
the  introduction  of  a  fully  developed 
maternity  insurance  will  be  easily  prac 
ticable  if  it  is  to  be  extended  only  to 
female  members.  Taking  into  account, 
as  a  denominator,  the  membership  of 
both  sexes,  there  was  one  confinement 
among  fifty-one  members  in  Austria; 
one  in  52.6  in  Munich  in  1906;  and  one 
in  sixty  in  Leipsic,  during  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  On  a  basis  of  one  birth  to 
fifty  members,  and  on,  an  estimate  of 
220.40  marks  a  case,  the  average  ex¬ 
pense  for  each  member  would  be  only 
4.41  marks  a  year  or  8.5  pfennigs  a 
week.  The  average  weekly  contribution 
of  the  members  of  local,  factory,  build¬ 
ing,  and  guild  sickness  funds  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  fifty  pfennigs  in  1906  and 
an  addition  of  8.5  pfennigs  would  be 
thoroughly  practicable:  it  would  involve 
an  increase  of  dues  only  from  three  to 
3.5  per  cent,  of  the  wage. 

23,000  Sickness  Societies 
The  problem  will  be  more  difficult  if 
maternity  insurance  is  to  be  extended 
to  the  dependents  of  members.  The  in¬ 
surance  of  dependents  has  hitherto  been 
a  voluntary  addition  on  the  part  of  the 
societies  to  the  benefits  required  of 
them  by  law.  Doubtless  it  has  not  yet 
been  made  compulsory  because  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  of  the  legislators  in 
the  ability  of  the  smaller  societies  to 
bear  the  financial  burdens  involved.  As 
the  fusion  of  the  23,000  sickness  so¬ 
cieties  into  a  limited  number  of  large 
centralized  societies  is  contemplated, 
however,  this  obstacle  will  be  done 
away  with. 

Mayet  points  out  the  necessity  of  the 
protection  of  female  dependents  of 
members — the  overwhelming  majority 
of  whom  would  be  the  wives  of  mem¬ 
bers — and  next  goes  into  the  question 
of  cost.  Instead  of  the  full  compen¬ 
sation  of  11.20  marks  a  week,  however, 
only  the  standard  local  wage  for  un¬ 
skilled  female  workers,  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  six  marks  a  week,  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

On  this  basis  he  calculates  the  ex¬ 
penses,  under  the  head  of  maternity  in¬ 
surance,  of  a  society  of  100,000  mem¬ 
bers,  as  follows: 

Marks 

2,000  births  among  members  at 
134.40  marks  compensation 

(12  times  11.20  marks) .  268,800 

5,200  births  among  dependents 
of  members  at  72  marks  ben¬ 
efit  (12  times  6  marks) _  374,400 

Midwives’  fee  for  7,200  births  at 

10  marks . 72,000 

Physicians’  fee  at  5  marks....  36,000 
Medicine  and  minor  remedies 

at  5  marks .  36,000 

Nursing  benefit  at  25  marks...  180,000 
Home  treatment,  welfare  sta¬ 
tions,  maternity  homes,  etc., 

at  15  marks  .  108,000 

Costs  of  administration  at  1 
mark  .  7,200 

Total  . 1,082,400 

Even  if  insurance  of  dependents  is  in¬ 
cluded,  Mayet  estimates  that  maternity 
insurance  will  involve  an  increase  of 
only  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  mem¬ 
bers.  On  the  basis  of  more  liberal  pro¬ 
visions  than  those  which  he  has  de¬ 
scribed,  he  has  arrived  at  the  figure  of 
two  per  cent. 
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The  “Home Life” 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  which 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  substantial 
benefits  to  its  policy-holders 
during  the  year  and  a  solid 
growth  in  financial  strength. 

Assets  increased  to  $30,- 
631,248.70  after  paying  to 
policy-holders  $3,110,507  in¬ 
cluding  dividends  of 

$571,024 

The  insurance  in  force  was 
increased  by  $4,533,420  and 
is  now 

$120,893,433 
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^*ve  Hints  For  Business  Getters 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Help  the  Man  With  the  Rate  Book  Increase  His 
Income  and  General  Efficiency 


Pelham  Blackford,  gen- 
Selling  eral  agent  of  the  Life 

Insurance  Insurance  Co.,  of  Virgi- 

in  Virginia  nia,  has  submitted  to  his 
Company  the  following 
description  of  a  case  he  recently  wrote 
in  three  interviews: 

First  Interview 

Agent:  Good  morning. 

Prince:  Good  morning  (Makes  no 
suggestion  about  taking  a  seat,  but  the 
agent  sits  down.) 

Agent:  I  came  around  to  increase 
your  insurance  with  us. 

Prince:  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  increasing  my  insurance. 

Agent:  You  will  recall  that  you  took 
a  policy  with  us  twenty-three  years 
ago.  Are  you  not  well  satisfied  with  it? 

Prince:  Yes,  thoroughly. 

Agent:  I  note  from  my  records  that 
jcu  now  have  $45,000,  and  this  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  enough  for  a  man  of  your 
means. 

Prince:  Well,  I  don’t  know,  that 
seems  to  me  a  right  large  amount. 

Agent:  Of  course,  it  would  be  for 
most  men,  but  it  is  small  for  you. 

Prince:  It  may  be,  but  it  takes  a  lot 
of  money  to  carry  it. 

Agent:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  really  miss  those  premiums? 

Prince:  Of  course,  I  can  easily  make 
the  payments. 

Agent:  Wouldn’t  you  fell  better  if 
you  had  more? 

Prince:  Of  course,  I  would  like  to 
have  more,  but  I  don’t  feel  disposed  to 
pay  out  any  more  money  for  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  haven’t  the  remotest  idea  of 
taking  a  policy. 

Agent:  Of  course,  you  know  that  your 
age  will  change  on  the  26th  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  that  your  rate  will  be  a 
fraction  over  five  per  cent,  more  after 
that  time,  and  that  this  additional  five 
per  cent,  will  mean  an  increase  of  near¬ 
ly  $30  a  year,  even  on  a  $10,000  policy, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you  do  not 
take  this  policy  now,  you  are  adding 
permanently  to  your  cost  of  insurance, 
and  if  you  are  ever  going  to  take  it  in 
the  future,  why  not  save  that  money? 

Prince:  How  much  did  you  say  it 
would  cost  after  my  change  of  age? 

Agent:  Five  and  one-fourth  per  cent., 
and  this  will  last  just  as  long  as  you 
lhe. 

Prince:  The  insurance  company  would 
be  very  glad  to  write  me  for  that  same 
rate,  even  after  my  change  of  age. 

Agent:  The  company  would  be  glad 
to  do  it,  but  the  laws  of  Virginia  pro¬ 
hibit  it. 

Prince:  I  have  thoroughly  decided  not 
to  increase  my  insurance. 

Agent:  That  increase  is  big  interest 
on  your  money,  and  I  don’t  see  why  you 
throw  it  away,  because  you  will  certain¬ 
ly  take  out  more  insurance  at  some 
future  day. 

Prince:  If  you  will  write  me  at  the 
same  rate  that  your  company  wrote  me 
tv.enty-three  years  ago,  I  will  take  out 
a  policy  costing,  say  $500  a  year. 

Agent:  Sign  this  application. 

Prince:  How  can  you  write  me  at  the 
same  rate  that  you  did  twenty-three 
years  ago? 

Agent:  I  can  write  you  a  policy  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  same  rate,  but,  of  course, 
it  won’t  be  the  same  class  of  insurance. 

Prince:  What  policy  will  it  be? 

Agent:  It  will  be  a  Term  policy. 

Prince:  Is  that  as  good  as  the  Whole 
Life? 

Agent:  No,  it  is  not  desirable  insur¬ 
ance,  because  it  only  insures  you  for  a 
few  years,  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
you  can  get  it. 

Prince:  You  might  submit  to  me  sev¬ 
eral  policies,  and  I  will  think  it  over. 

Agent:  All  right,  of  course,  you 


haven’t  very  much  time  to  make  your 
decision.  If  you  want  cheaper  insur¬ 
ance,  possibly  an  instalment  policy  pay¬ 
ing  your  beneficiary  a  stipulated  income 
for  a  term  of  years  might  suit  your 
needs.  If  you  take  this  income  policy, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  make  it 
$50,000  so  as  to  have  a  good  income. 

Prince:  If  you  get  a  $500  premium 
out  of  me,  it  will  probably  be  every 
cent  that  I  shall  be  willing  to  pay. 

Second  Interview 

Agent:  I  find  that  the  company  does 
not  issue  any  Term  insurance  after  age 
fifty-five,  hence  we  could  not  offer  you 
a  Term  policy  at  all.  The  Whole  Life 
v  juld  cost  $544.10.  Income  of  $175  a 
month  for  five  years  would  cost  $530.42. 
$100  a  month  income  for  ten  years 
wculd  cost  you  $556.10. 

Prince:  Since  I  saw  you  last,  I  have 
gotten  a  notice  of  my  insurance  premi- 
nuum,  which  you  wrote  me  a  good 
many  years  ago,  for  $392,  hence  I  could 
not  take  this  policy  now,  because  it 
W(  uld  make  two  big  premiums  fall  to¬ 
gether. 

Agent:  (Thinking  fast.)  Well,  of 
course,  with  a  man  of  your  means  pay¬ 
ing  out  this  money  wouldn’t  make  much 
difference. 

Prince:  Yes,  it  would  make  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

Agent:  But,  ah,  when  would  you  want 
your  other  premium  to  fall  due? 

Prince:  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  say,  prob¬ 
ably  in  February. 

Agent:  (Bracing  up.)  There  is  no 
difficulty  on  earth  in  doing  that,  and 
getting  your  insurance  at  your  present 
cheap  rate. 

Prince:  I  though  you  said  that  the 
Company  would  not  take  me  in  unless 
1  took  the  policy  before  my  age 
changes. 

Agent:  That  is  true,  but,  what  I  pro¬ 
pose  is  that  you  take  an  irregular  quar¬ 
terly  premium  to  February,  which 
would  cost  you  about  one  hundred  and 
fiity  dollars,  and  then  next  February 
yc-ur  annual  premium  will  fall  due,  and 
every  year  thereafter  your  premium 
v/ill  fall  due  in  February.  This  is,  as 
you  see,  exactly  when  you  want  to  pay 
it,  and  will  apply  to  all  future  insur¬ 
ance. 

Prince:  Well,  that  might  do,  but  I 
really  haven’t  any  idea  of  increasing 
my  insurance  now. 

Agent:  I  have  all  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  office,  so  that  all  you  will 
have  to  do  is,  to  sign  the  application 
so  I  will  get  you  the  information  and 
bring  it  to  you  so  that  you  can  take  it 
if  you  want  to,  and  thus  save  the  extra 
cost,  but  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
take  a  $50,000  while  you  are  at  it. 

Prince:  If  you  get  $500  out  of  me,  it 
will  be  about  the  limit. 

Agent:  I  will  make  the  application 
for  $15,000,  dividing  it  into  a  $5,00'0  and 
$10,000  policy,  so  that  a  $5,000  will  be 
written  at  your  present  low  rate  and 
be  accepted  or  not,  as  may  suit  your 
convenience. 

Prince:  All  right,  you  can  do  that, 
ai  d  I  may  take  the  extra  $5,000  though 
I  don’t  say  so  now. 

Agent:  It  will  round  you  up  to  an 
even  $60,000. 

Third  Interview 

Agent:  Here  are  your  two  policies  for 
$5,000  and  $10,000  each. 

Prince:  (Ringing  bell.  When  the  girl 
comes  in,  he  hands  her  the  receipt 
which  the  agent  has  signed  and  tells 
her  to  have  a  check  made  off  for  the 
premium  on  the  $10,000.)  How  long 
have  I  to  decide  about  taking  this  other 
$.-.,000? 

Agent:  I  am  allowed  sixty  days  in 
which  to  deliver  the  policy,  but,  of 
course,  could  not  accept  the  premium 
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if  you  are  in  bad  health.  As  soon  as 
you  have  decided  to  take  it,  you  can 
mail  me  a  check  for  just  one-half  as 
much  as  you  have  just  given  me. 

Prince:  All  right,  I  will  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  before  the  sixty  days  run  out. 

Agent:  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  the  company  and  its  agents  to  insure 
a  man  who  has  already  had  a  policy  for 
twenty-three  years,  because  it  indicates 
that  he  is  satisfied,  and  all  of  us,  of 
course,  like  appreciation. 

Prince:  Your  insurance  agents  can 
teach  us  merchants  salesmanship.  I 


hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  taking  any 
more  insurance  when  you  came  in  here. 

Agent:  You  wrote  this  policy  your¬ 
self,  by  saying  that  you  would  take  it 
if  we  wrote  you  at  your  rate  of  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  That  really  led  to  get¬ 
ting  you  interested,  and  gave  me  the 
chance  to  submit  my  argument. 

*  *  * 

John  S.  Burwell  of  Hartford  recently 
completed  forty-six  years  of  service  in 
the  actuarial  department  of  the  Aetna 
Life.  He  entered  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  December,  1869. 


December  24,  1916. 
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HOW  PRODUCERS  PRODUCE 

THe  Subject  of  this  Sketch,  G.  F.  Murrell,  General  Agent  for 
the  Bankers  Life  Company  of  Des  Moines  at 
Pittsburgh,  Tells  How  He  Writes  Business 


Every  man  has  his  own  personal 
method  of  presenting  an  insurance  pro¬ 
position  to  the  prospect.  However, 
there  are  a  few  good  rules  to  follow 
and  which  I  have  found  profitable. 

When  I  enter  a  man’s  office,  I  smile. 
Lavater  states:  "A  smile  is  to  the  coun¬ 
tenance  what  the  sunbeam  is  to  the 
landscape.  It  embellishes  an  inferior 
face,  and  redeems  an  ugly  one.”  As  soon 
as  I  meet  the  prospect  I  look  for  a 
chair.  If  he  sees  me  looking  for  a  place 
to  sit  down,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
will  automatically  wave  his  hand  to  a 
chair  and  ask  me  to  be  seated. 

I  always  look  a  man  right  in  the  eye. 
I  cannot  hold  his  attention  if  I  am 
looking  at  the  ceiling  or  at  his  feet.  I 
present  my  proposition  clearly  and 
promptly.  I  can  tell  in  a  minute  wheth¬ 
er  my  prospect’s  mind  works  quickly 
and  grasps  my  proposition.  If  it  does, 
I  speed  up;  if  it  does  not,  I  slow  down. 
I  specialize  on  the  method  of  our  com¬ 
pany  of  paying  premiums  to  his  own 
bank  and  the  safety  of  the  .Bankers 
Life  through  the  Iowa  Deposit  Law.  I 
have  used  the  comparison  of  a  bank 
note  for  two  years  with  success.  It 
interests  a  prospect. 

Talks  One  Policy 

I  decide  myself  the  best  kind  of  a 
policy  for  the  prospect  and  talk  that 
pcdicy  ONLY.  It  is  easier  for  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  decide  if  he  has  only  one  pro¬ 
position  to  consider  than  if  he  has  sev¬ 
eral.  I  always  remember  that  a  pros¬ 
pect  is  not  an  actuary.  He  knows  we 
have  men  to  attend  to  that.  I  do  not 
give  him  a  whole  lot  of  figures.  What 
the  average  business  man  wants  to 
know  is  what  it  costs  and  what  he  gets 
out  of  it.  I  seldom  ever  show  a  sample 
policy.  I  tell  him  we  write  the  stand¬ 
ard  form.  That  is  sufficient. 

I  never  criticize  any  legal  reserve 
policy  which  the  prospect  has  or  a  legal 
reserve  company.  I  consider  it  dishon¬ 
orable,  and  it  pleases  a  prospect  to 
think  his  judgment  good,  just  as  it  dis¬ 
gusts  him  with  all  insurance,  my  own 
included,  if  I  “knock.” 

I  do  not  wait  for  a  man  to  say  “yes.” 
Some  men  will,  but  almost  all  of  us 
need  to  be  “pushed.”  I  get  out  my  ap¬ 
plication  when  I  have  finished  stating 
my  proposition  and  ask  him  whom  he 
wishes  THIS  insurance  left  to.  If  he 
halts  me,  I  look  surprised  to  think  he 
has  the  nerve  even  to  hesitate  on  such 
a  good  thing.  He  will  generally  tell 
me  the  beneficiary. 

Makes  Plans  Ahead 
After  I  am  through,  I  don’t  linger. 
My  time  and  his  are  valuable.  I  close 
ninety  per  cent,  of  my  people  on  the 


first  interview  and  always  collect  the 
full  annual  premium.  I  always  know 
the  night  before  where  I  am  going  to 
start  in  the  next  morning.  This,  I  con¬ 
sider  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 

These  few  remarks,  coupled  with  en¬ 
ergetic  and  systematic  work,  1  have 


G.  F.  MURRELL 

found  to  be  the  salient  features  in  sell¬ 
ing  life  insurance. 

What  Makes  a  Man 

Buxton  says:  “The  longer  I  live,  the 
more  deeply  am  I  convinced  that  that 
which  makes  the  difference  between 
one  man  and  another— between  the 
weak  and  powerful,  the  great  and  in¬ 
significant,  is  energy — invisible  deter¬ 
mination — a  purpose  once  formed,  and 
then  death  or  victory.  This  quality 
wiH  do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  in 
the  world;  and  no  talents,  no  circum¬ 
stances,  no  opportunities  will  make  one 
a  man  without  it.” 


Writes  Million  a  Year 

Mr.  Murrell  has  been  with  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Life  Company  for  three  years,  and 
has  written  a  million  dollars  of  business 
each  year.  He  led  the  list  of  produc¬ 
ers  for  the  month  of  November  with  a 
record  of  over  $75,000,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  heads  the  list  of  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollar  Club  of  that  Company 
for  1916. 


EXTENDS  OPERATIONS 


North  American  Life  Appointing  Agents 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virgi¬ 
nia — Giving  New  Benefits 


The  North  American  Life  of  Chicago 
is  extending  its  business  to  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  West  Virginia,  two  appoint¬ 
ments  recently  made  being  E.  P. 
Brown,  Parkersburg,  and  E.  R.  Gal- 
land,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  terri¬ 
tory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Albert 
Schurr,  of  Newark.  Harry  Adler  has 
gone  with  this  general  agency. 

The  Company  is  now  attaching  to 
policies  a  $200  immediate  relief  clause, 
the  $200  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  proof  of 
death  is  filed.  The  Company  is  also 
paying  1-10  of  the  face  value  of  the 
policy  in  case  of  a  total  disability  or 
loss  of  leg,  arm  or  both  eyes. 


Duffield  on  Claims 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
pany  as  administratrix  in  the  courts  of 
New  York.  The  company  in  the  New 
York  suit  set  up  the  pendency  of  the 
Washington  action  and  claimed  that 
the  plaintiff  because  of  such  pendency 
had  no  right  to  maintain  her  suit  in  the 
New  York  courts,  the  argument  being 
that  the  courts  of  New  York  ought  not 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  action  be¬ 
cause  the  debtor  had  been  personally 
served  within  the  State  of  Washington, 
that  the  courts  of  that  State  had  ac¬ 
quired  jurisdiction  and  the  debt  could 
be  collected  as  well  in  that  State  as 
in  New  York. 

Peckham  Decision 

Justice  Peckham,  in  rendering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  said: 

We  do  not  assert  that  the  courts  of  this  State 
might  not  have  had  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
the  action,  even  though  the  policy  were  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  provided  that  State 
had  not  appointed  an  administrator,  and  the 
administrator  thus  appointed  had  not  com- 
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menced  an  action  on  the  policy  prior  to  the 
action  in  this  State.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  jurisdiction 
of  this  action  would  in  such  event  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  courts  here.  But  in  the  case 
of  administrators  duly  appointed  in  each  State, 
when  the  foreign  administrator  first  com¬ 
mences  an  action  by  the  service  of  process 
upon  an  agent  of  the  company  to  recover  on 
the  policy  and  the  policy  is  found  in  the 
foreign  State  at  the  death  of  the  assured  in 
that  State,  we  think  the  courts  of  the  foreign 
State  have  obtained  jurisdiction,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  give  a  full  and  complete  discharge 
to  company  if  it  paid  upon  a  judgment 
obtained  in  such  action,  and  we  ought  not  to 
permit  a  second  action  in  the  courts  of  this 
State  upon  the  same  policy.  In  such  a  case 
as  this  we  think  that  the  principle  of  com¬ 
ity  between  the  States  calls  for  the  refusal 
on  the  part  tof  the  courts  of  this  State  he  en- 
tercain  jurisdiction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  judgment 


had  been  rendered  in  the  suit  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  time  of  the  final  decision 
of  the  New  York  action,  but  the  suit  in 
New  York  was  dismissed  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pendency. 

(To  be  continued.) 

INSURANCE  BOWLING  LEAGUE 

An  insurance  bowling  league  has 
been  formed  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Equitable,  Prudential,  New  York  Life, 
Home  Life  and  Fidelity  &  Casualty. 
Charles  S.  Tate,  of  The  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  Athletic  Association, 
is  chairman  of  the  league. 
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DEATH  TAKES  “A  PERFECT  RISK” 

The  death  of  Thomas  L.  Shevlin,  of 
Minneapolis,  at  the  age  of  32,  carry 
ing  $1,500,000  insurance,  furnishes  an 
argument  for  life  insurance  which  can¬ 
not  he  ignored  hy  any  young  business 
man  in  America,  and  it  corroborates 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  insurance, 
advanced  in  selling  talks  by  thousands 
of  agents  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
the  need  of  protection.  If  there  was 
any  perfect  risk  in  America  it  was  Tom 
Shevlin.  A  great  athlete  and  a  remark¬ 
able  physical  specimen,  any  doctor 
would  have  predicted  for  him  at  least 
half  a  century  of  life  but  pneumonia 
victims  are  often  taken  from  the  most 
select  risks  of  life  insurance. 

Every  argument  that  can  be  used  by 
a  rich  man  against  taking  insurance 
could  have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Shevlin. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Shevlin  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  so  much  insurance  after 
being  already  insured  for  a  half  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  substance  of  his  reply  was 
something  like  this:  “I  do  not  want  my 
family  at  any  time  to  be  embarrassed 
with  any  indebtedness.  I  cannot  tell 
how  much  money  our  corporation  may 
owe  when  I  am  taken  and  I  want  to 
be  sure  all  of  the  time  that  my  asso¬ 
ciates  and  family  are  going  to  be  in 
position  to  meet  any  emergency.”  While 
Mr.  Shevlin  realized  that  he  was  an  ab¬ 
normally  good  risk,  he  was  also  smart 
enough  to  know  that  the  very  healthy 
also  died. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Shevlin  bought  ordinary  life  and  not 
term  insurance. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION’S  NEW¬ 
EST  IDEA 

The  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  will  hold  its  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis 
on  September  19,  20,  21,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  novel  idea  to  stimulate 
interest  and  increase  the  attendance. 
In  brief  it  is  to  invite  companies  to 
hold  field  club  meetings  and  other 
agency  conventions  in  St.  Louis  just 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  national  as¬ 
sociation’s  convention.  This  invitation 
is  extended  to  companies  that  their 
agents  may  attend  “and  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  meeting  and  rubbing  elbows  with 
their  co-working  brethren  from  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  They  will 
return  home  with  broadened  ideas,  a 
keener  appreciation  of  their  chosen 


vocation,  stronger  men  and  better  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  respective  com¬ 
panies.’” 

At  the  convention  last  year  the  Union 
Central,  Pacific  Mutual,  Federal  Life 
and  one  or  two  other  companies  had 
field  conventions  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  in 
S2n  Francisco  of  agents  attending 
field  conventions  helped  make  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  more  impressive  and 
valuable  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
companies  as  a  whole  receive  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  many  of  them  adopt  the 
idea  there  will  be  an  outpouring  of 
insurance  agents  in  St.  Louis  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  Instead  of 
having  about  seven  hundred  attend 
there  would  be  thousands.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  convention  are  fas¬ 
cinating  to  contemplate. 


WAR  RISK  FIRES 
The  New  York  Sun  asked  Henry 
Evans,  of  the  Continental,  and  F.  C. 
Buswell,  of  the  Home,  this  week  for 
information  about  war  risk  spy  fire 
rumors.  Both  underwriters  said  that  in 
their  opinion  the  fires  have  been  due 
largely  to  extra  physical  hazard  caused 
by  overworking  of  plants  and  green 
hands;  and  each  advocated  a  higher 
rate  for  war  munition  plant  insurance. 
These  sentiments  reflect  the  general 
opinion  of  all  fire  underwriters. 


WORDIEST  OPINIONS 


Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  Led  Last 
Year  With  272,745  Words; 
Kentucky  Second 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  says  Fred¬ 
erick  Hv  Nash,  of  the  Columbian  Nation¬ 
al,  that  the  annual  output  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Court  of  Appeals  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  court  in  the  country  when 
measured  in  terms  either  of  opinions 
per  judge  or  words  per  judge.  In  1914 
the  number  of  judge  opinions  was  165, 
of  judge-words,  272,745.  Here  is  the 
way  the  different  courts  compared  in 
decisions  and  words  in  1914: 

Georgia  Supreme  Court: 

Judge-opinions,  99;  Judge-words, 

124,344. 

Kentucky: 

Judge-opinions,  114;  Judge-words, 

236,322. 

Missouri: 

Judge-opinion's,  59;  Judge- words, 

167,029. 


LIFE  COURSE  AT  COLUMBIA 

Columbia  University  in  its  Extension 
Course  arranged  this  week  with  the 
Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  New 
York  through  its  president,  Lawrence 
Priddy,  for  the  beginning  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  course.  Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
the  lecturer  and  the  lectures  will  be  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York. 


Horace  M.  Walton,  of  the  ordinary 
department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life, 
and  for  eighteen  years  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  died  this  week.  It  was  said  of 
Mr.  Walton  that  he  had  the  knack  of 
grasping  the  real  essentials  of  life  in¬ 
surance,  and,  moreover,  he  was  able  to 
put  his  thoughts  on  paper  so  that  others 
could  share  them.  His  book  “Policies 
and  Plans,”  published  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life,  set  forth  with  great  clearness 
exactly  the  scope  of  the  Metropolitan 
from  purely  a  life  insurance  standpoint. 
His  other  book,  “A  Talk  to  New 
Agents,”  helped  many  a  man  make  good 
as  a  life  insurance  solicitor.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  the  company  included 
work  at  the  home  office  and  in  the  field, 
and,  also  at  the  Pacific  Coast  head  office. 


The  Human  Side  of  Insurance 


WILLIAM  GUERIN 


William  Guerin,  former  chief  of  the 
New  York  City  Bureau  of  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion,  is  chairman  of  the  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Safety  First 
Federation  of  America,  which  under¬ 
writers  believe  will  be  another  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  keeping  down  the  fire 
waste.  He  has  already  started  a  splen¬ 
did  campaign  of  publicity  in  daily 
papers  throughout  the  country.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  naval  apprentice,  cruis¬ 
ing  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  When 
the  Fire  Prevention  Laws  of  New  York 
City  were  passed  in  1911,  he  was  de¬ 
tailed  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fire  Prevention,  and  was  directed 
to  prepare  an  organization  competent 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and.  accordingly,  submitted  a  plan 
which  called  for  a  maximum  number  of 
about  530  employes  all  told.  About  six 
months  after  the  law  went  into  effect, 
an  appropriation  for  about  225  places 
was  made,  which  does  not  allow  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  way  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  law. 

•  *  • 

Judge  James  Nichols,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Fire  of  Hartford, 
celebrated  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  on 
December  25.  Judge  Nichols  received 
many  telegrams,  cablegrams  and  mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulations  from  his 
friends;  he  was  also  the  recipient  of 
many  gifts  of  flowers.  He  is  enjoying 
the  best  of  health.  He  was  born  in 
Weston,  December  25,  1830.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Danbury  in  1854 
and  the  same  year  began  to  practice 
law  in  Hartford.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  assistant  clerk  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  court  of  Hartford  county,  and  in 
1861  he  was  elected  judge  of  probate 
for  the  Hartford  district. 

In  1867  Judge  Nichols  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Merchants’  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford  and  three  years 
later  was  made  its  secretary.  In  1871 
the  company  was  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  losses  in  the  Chicago  fire. 
Mr.  Nichols  then  became  secretary  of 
a  new  company,  the  National  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  which  was  chartered 
in  1869.  Upon  the  death  of  Mark  How¬ 
ard,  the  president  of  the  company,  in 
1887,  Judge  Nichols  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  held  this  office  until  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  H.  A. 
Smith. 

*  *  * 

E.  J.  Hollister,  of  the  insurance  de¬ 
partment  of  Bradstreet’s,  was  recently 
the  guest  of  forty  Colorado  field  men 
at  a  luncheon.  He  went  from  Colorado 
to  the  Coast. 


William  Sexton,  the  veteran  Pacific 
Coast  adjuster  who  has  recently  writ¬ 
ten  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
book  on  adjusting  losses,  said  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend  received  in  New  York 
this  week:  “I  am  eighty-three  years 
old  and  out  of  the  running;  I  had  my 
day,  had  my  say  and  once  in  a  while 
I  had  my  way.”  Most  men  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  would  be  delighted  to 
have  Mr.  Sexton’s  literary  ability. 

•  • *  * 

Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  president  of 

the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
its  affiliated  institutions,  celebrated  his 
seventy-eighth  birthday  on  December 
26.  Senator  Bulkeley  was  born  in  East 
Haddam,  December  26,  1837.  He  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Aetna  Life  in 
1879.  He  has  held  the  highest  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this  city  and 
State.  He  was  mayor  of  Hartford  from 
1882  to  1888,  governor  of  the  State  from 
1888  to  1892  and  United  States  Senator 
from  1905  to  1911.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge  commission  and  a  man  of 
v/ide  interests  and  activities.  Despite 
his  age,  he  is  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Aetna  companies  and  is  at  his  desk 
every  day. 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Knight,  manager  for  the  Union 
Central  Life  in  New  York,  set  out  to 
pay  for  $6,000,000  of  business  during 
1915.  Mr.  Knight  advised  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
that  the  agency  would  more  than  reach 
that  goal. 

*  *  * 

Charles  P.  Scull,  of  Atlantic  City,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  agents  in  America  in 
active  service.  He  represents  the 
Colonial  Life  of  Jersey  City.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  company  when 
he  was  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  is  now 
eighty-four  years  old.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Company  he  said:  “I  cover  a  debit 
aiong  the  shore  and  in  the  summer  time 
can  ride  a  bicycle.  Even  the  icy  blasts 
of  winter  do  not  keep  me  from  my 
labor.” 

*  *  * 

Chas.  E.  McCarthy,  who  for  four 

years  has  been  connected  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  casualty  department 
of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company, 
will  sever  his  relations  with  that  Com¬ 
pany  on  January  1,  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guar¬ 
anty  Company  in  its  Metropolitan  office. 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  duties  while  connected 
with  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  was  that 
of  assistant  underwriter  and  counter 
man  of  the  liability  department.  In  his 
new  connection  he  will  act  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  special  representative  and 
solicitor. 

»  *  * 

Major  Robert  J.  Guinn,  general  agent 
of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  that  city.  He  comes 
of  a  family  of  educators,  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  been  honored  by  that  com 
munity.  For  a  time  he  was  County 
Commissioner.  In  discussing  Major 
Guinn  the  New  England  Pilot  says  this 
month:  “He  knows  how  to  teach; 

he  knows  men;  he  knows  ‘the  way  to 
live.’  The  result  is  a  combination  of 
the  intelligent  business  man  and  the 
masterly  salesman — with  the  ability  to 
appeal  to  the  highest  class  and  to  the 
best  of  all  classes  in  his  community.” 

*  *  * 

James  Westervelt,  special  agent,  Ni¬ 
agara  Fire,  will  be  inaugurated  as 
Mayor  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  on  January  1, 
thus  adding  another  title  and  honor  to 
the  list  gracing  his  name.  Mayor 
Westervelt  say3  that  any  insurance 
man  visiting  Tenafly  will  be  tendered 
the  keys  to  the  city,  and  for  their 
amusement  he  may  erect  a  first-class 
shooting  gallery  and  a  skee-ball  parlor, 
in  which  diversions  he  is  an  expert. 
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Fire  Insurance  Department 


WILL  REPORT  TO  BUREAU 

LOSSES  OF  CONTINENTAL  GROUP 

Lumber  Mutuals  To  File  Loss  Data 
With  Bureau — Progress  Made  All 
Along  Line 

It  is  understood  that  the  Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix  and  American-Eagle 
have  reconsidered  their  position  in  the 
matter  of  filing  loss  reports  with  the 
Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  objection  of 
the  Continental  group  was  reported  to 
be  based  on  the  immense  amount  of 
detailed  work  essential  to  the  report¬ 
ing.  On  Tuesday  Manager  Mallalieu 
had  a  conference  with  officials  of  the 
Continental  group,  with  the  result  that 
the  situation  was  cleared  up  and  re¬ 
ports  will  be  made. 

Bureau  Making  Progress 

The  Actuarial  Bureau  is  making 
steady  progress,  not  only  among  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  all  classes,  but  with 
many  outside  organizations,  such  as 
the  Fire  Marshals’  Association.  The 
insurance  departmental  heads  have 
long  since  endorsed  the  bureau;  in 
fact,  to  the  commissioners  is  given  the 
credit  for  the  suggestion  which  result- 
•  ed  in  the  formation  of  the  bureau.  The 
commissioners  insisted  upon  some  sort 
of  classification;  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  decided  to  carry  out  their  wish¬ 
es  and  upon  several  occasions  the  com¬ 
missioners  have  publicly  expressed 
their  appreciation. 

The  report  that  the  New  England 
Mutuals  have  decided  to  report  their 
losses  to  the  Actuarial  Bureau  is  not 
correct.  However,  a  large  number  of 
mutuals  have  joined  and  the  lumber 
mutuals  came  in  within  the  past  week. 


VERDICT  FOR  LOCAL  AGENTS 


Municipal  Court  Jury  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,. 
Decides  Registers  Are  Property 
of  Agents 


A  case  of  widespread  interest  to  fire 
insurance  men  involving  the  question  of 
ownership  of  registers  containing  the 
record  of  policies  and  expirations  in  a 
local  agent’s  office  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  local  agents  by  a  Municipal  Court 
Jury  in  Syracuse  last  week. 

The  case  in  point  was  that  of  the 
German-American  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vs.  Bernard  Murphy 
and  Leonard,  Turnbull  and  Johnson,  of 
Syracuse. 

The  Murphy  Insurance  Agency  repre¬ 
sented  the  German-American  Insurance 
Company  until  recently,  when  the  con¬ 
tract  was  cancelled,  at  which  time  the 
Company  started  action  to  replevin  the 
books  and  other  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  Murphy  as  agent,  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  entered  into  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  office  of  Leonard,  Turnbull  and 
Johnson,  in  which  office  the  books  were 
held. 

Mr.Murphy  was  represented  by  attor¬ 
neys,  George  W.  O’Brien  and  Edward 
W.  Cregg,  while  Bond  &  Schoeneck  and 
Clarence  R.  King  represented  Leonard, 
Turnbull  and  Johnson.  The  trial  last¬ 
ing  four  days  was  presided  over  by 
Judge  Farmer. 


abrogated.  The-  new  organization 
starts  on  January  13,  1916.  All  fire 
companies  authorized  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  are  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Governing  Committee 
consists  of  nine  members,  three  of 
whom  are  officers  of  three  Pittsburgh 
companies. 

One  paragraph  of  the  by-laws  follows: 

(E).  No  rate  intended  to  apply  to 
any  risk  shall  be  adopted  or  established 
upon  condition  that  the  whole  amount 
ol  insurance  on  such  risk,  or  any  spec¬ 
ified  part  thereof,  shall  be  written  only 
by  companies,  members  of  this  board, 
nor  shall  any  rate  be  adopted  or  es¬ 
tablished  which  discriminates  unfairly 
between  risks  of  essentially  the  same 
hazard,  of  similar  construction,  simi¬ 
larly  protected  and  of  similar  exposure. 

NEW  LINE  FOR  FIREMAN’S  FUND 

Company  Now  Writing  Automobile 

Public  Liability  Policy — F.  A. 

Burness  Put  in  Charge 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  Fireman’s 
Fund  has  been  handling  public  liability 
insurance  with  combination  policies 
embracing  fire  and  theft.  Within  two 
months,  however,  the  scope  of  this  field 
has  been  extended  and  personal  injury 
liability  is  now  being  written  separ¬ 
ately.  An  automobile  public  liability 
policy  has  been  adopted,  similar  to  that 
of  regular  casualty  companies,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  fire  and  theft  policies. 
This  department  also  covers  the  usual 
collision  and  property  damage  features. 

So  far  the  new  department  has  con¬ 
fined  its  activities  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  but  it  is  expected  eventually  to 
cover  the  national  territory. 

The  department  is  in  charge  of  F.  A. 
Burness,  whose  entire  insurance  career 
has  been  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
work.  Mr.  Burness  has  been  special 
agent,  branch  manager  and  district  cas¬ 
ualty  manager  for  two  well  known  cas¬ 
ualty  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WILL  ENTER  NEW  YORK 

The  Industrial  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York  for  permission  to  transact, 
business  in  that  State.  Coincident 
with  this  action  the  company  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  capital  stock. 
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If  you  wish  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  your  Agency  perplexities  a  visit  from 
our. Special  Agent  will  prove  of  assist¬ 
ance.  He  comes  from  a  Company 
whose  transactions  have  always  been 
conspicuously  houorable— -a  Company 
whose  PAST  is  attested  by  its  record  at 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem;  whose  PRESENT  is  vouched  by 
its  resources  and  its  good  name;  whose 
FUTURE  is  warranted  by  the  pre-emin¬ 
ence  attained  among  the  Companies 
organized  in  forty  years  and  by  its 
achievements  during  the  worst  period 
known  in  the  annals  of  fire  insurance. 

A  NATIONAL  UNION  Special  Agent  will,  if  you  wish  talk 
with  you  about  your  business  resolutions  for  the  New  Year. 
Discuss  ways  and  means  for  improved  efficiency.  He  will  glad¬ 
ly  assist  you  in  vour  plans.  He  will  tell  you  about  NATIONAL 
UNION  service,  facilities,  courtesy,  NATIONAL  UNION  respecta¬ 
bility— in  short,  he’s  the  man  on  the  ground  with  a  service  to 
perform  for  both  of  us. 


OPPORTUNITY  ENTERS  WHEN  THE 
NATIONAL  UNION  SPECIAL  AGENTCALLS 


EXPLOSION  INSURANCE  DEMAND  !,,e  ,lM“rtd's  records  showing  the  eon- 

_  tracts  In  hand  at  the  time  of  explosion. 


MAY  CONTINUE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Views  of  a  Hartford  Underwriter — Com¬ 
panies  Exercising  Great  Care  in 
Selection  of  Risks 


MERCANTILE  REPORT 

The  examination  of  the  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  for¬ 
merly  the  North  British  &  Mercantile 
of  New  York,  in  connection  with  the 
increase  of  the  capital  stock,  has  been 
completed  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


NO 


AGENCY 


LIMITATION 


Pittsburgh  Board’s  Constitution  and 
By-Laws — 117  Companies  at  Or¬ 
ganization  Meeting 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  when  the 
new  Constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Underwriters  of  Allegheny 
County  were  adopted,  117  companies 
were  represented.  The  vote  of  no 
agency  limitation  was  70;  in  favor  of 
some  limitation,  39.  The  rule  limiting 
the  number  of  agencies  was,  therefore, 


APPOINT  R.  W.  TENNANT 

Ralph  W.  Tennant,  who  has  had  ten 
years  of  experience  in  automobile  in¬ 
surance,  has  been  appointed  superin 
tendent  of  the  automobile  department 
of  the  Prussian  National,  taking  effect 
January  1.  Mr.  Tennant  was  with  a 
prominent  Cleveland  agency  before  go¬ 
ing  with  the  Western  department  of 
the  Queen  three  years  ago  as  special 
agent  in  the  automobile  department. 

$100  FOR  AN  ESSAY 

Thrasher  Hall,  of  Chicago,  has  offered 
$100  to  the  member  of  the  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Club  of  Chicago  who  writes  the 
best  essay  on  the  adjustment  of  fire 
losses.  Carl  G.  Whipple,  of  the  Nation¬ 
al,  is  president  of  the  club. 

INCREASES  CAPITAL 

The  Merchants  Fire  of  New  York  has 
increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $200,- 
000  to  $400,000.  Half  of  the  new'  stock 
will  be  preferred. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Co.  has  been  formed  with  $200,- 
000  capital.  It  is  a  New  York 
corporation. 


That  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the 
special  explosion  policies,  now  popular, 
after  the  war,  is  the  opinion  of  J.  Sco¬ 
field  Rowe,  of  the  Aetna  Life,  who  has 
made  the  following  statement  about  ex¬ 
plosion  insurance  to  the  Hartford 
Courant: 

“This  new  form  of  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  is  commonly  known  as  explosion 
insurance,  and  has  been  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  protect  the  interests  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  have  undertaken  im¬ 
portant  contracts  for  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  the  nature  of  which  contracts 
call  for  heavy  investments  in  stock  and 
equipment  in  order  to  facilitate  deliv¬ 
eries.  Unfortunately,  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  make-up  of  our  population  has  re¬ 
sulted  during  the  past  twelve  months 
or  more  in  the  development  of  destruc¬ 
tive  tendencies  on  the  part  of  ill-advis¬ 
ed  or  perhaps  irresponsible  persons, 
and  these  tendencies  have  culminated 
:n  frequent  attempts  to  destroy  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  by  means  of  incendi¬ 
ary  fires  or  bomb  plots. 

Loss  of  Profits 

“The  resultant  loss  by  fire  following 
such  attempts  is,  of  course,  provided 
for  in  the  fire  insurance  policy,  but  in 
order  to  afford  protection  against  loss 
caused  by  the  explosions  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  prepare  special  con¬ 
tracts,  which  may  be  termed  respect¬ 
ively  ‘explosion,’  ‘property  damage  in¬ 
surance’  and  ‘explosion  use  and  occu¬ 
pancy  insurance.’  __  The  former  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  actual  property  damage 
sustained,  while  the  latter  pays  to  the 
assured  an  amount  equal  to  the  loss  of 
profits  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  operations,  said  loss  of 
profits  being  determined  by  means  of 


Demand  Growing 

“All  causes  of  explosion  are  includ¬ 
ed  with  the  exception  of  explosions  of 
fly  wheels  and  boilers,  which  latter  haz¬ 
ards  are  insured  in  the  so-called  fly 
wheel  and  boiler  explosion  policies. 

“Explosion  insurance  policies  were 
first  found  in  demand  in  the  early 
spring  of  this  year,  but  since  August 
last  the  demand  has  increased  tremen¬ 
dously.  This  expansion  in  a  new  field 
of  insurance  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  activities  of  the  Hartford  com¬ 
panies,  who  have  been  keenly  interest¬ 
ed  and  instrumental  in  the  extension  of 
policy  coverages  and  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  insurance  in  large 
amounts.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  ex¬ 
plosion  insurance  has  become  so  great 
that  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  risks,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  need  for  this  form 
of  protection  will  be  realized  by  manu¬ 
facturers  even  after  the  resumption  of 
normal  peace  conditions.’’ 


BUYS  REYNOLDS  AGENCY 


Strickland  and  Dreher  to  Take  Over 
Old  Established  Plant  on 
January  1 


Messrs.  Strickland  and  Dreher,  local 
agents  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  of  the  M.  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  agency  of  that  city.  The  Reynolds 
agency  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Meri¬ 
den,  having  been  established  about  18 
years  ago  and  represented  the  North¬ 
western  National  Fire,  the  Camden 
Ki:e,  and  a  large  number  of  mutual 
companies.  The  Strickland  and  Dreher 
agency  was  established  about  three 
years  ago.  The  transfer  will  be  made 
January  1,  1916. 


The  California  Fire  is  establishing 
agencies  in  British  Columbia. 


the  eastern  underwriter 
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PREVENTION 


ALLEN  ADDRESSES  ROTARIANS 


Says  Americans’  Puny  Attempts  at  Con¬ 
servation  Suffer  Much  When  Com¬ 
pared  With  Records  Abroad 


Flaying  the  American  people  for  the 
tremendous  loss  through  fire  due  to  lack 
of  preparedness,  and  characterizing 
them  as  careless  and  ignorant,  C.  Louis 
Alien,  sales  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club 
in  Kansas  City,  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  Fire  Prevention,  said  in  part: 

“As  the  sales  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pyrene  Company,  I  do  not 
•pose  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
F;re  Prevention.  My  work  must  be 
done  before  there  is  need  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  services  of  the  fire  prevention 
expert,  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  tell  the 
people  what  they  need  to  safeguard 
them  from  the  peril  of  fire  if  they  are 
not  yet  conscious  of  their  danger?  So 
my  work  consists  largely  in  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  slumbering  consciousness 
of  the  people — in  arousing  them  to  a 
realization  of  their  ever-present  peril 
from  the  Red  Demon  of  Fire. 

$250,000,000  Waste 

“Three  thousand  lives  and  $250,000,- 
000  of  property  is  the  annual  sacrifice 
which  this  Nation  offers  on  the  altar  of 
carelessness,  recklessness  and  lack  of 
preparedness. 

“I  wish  I  could  bring  home  to  every 
man  here  the  vital,  personal  interest  he 
has  in  this.  No  matter  what  his  busi¬ 
ness,  no  matter  whether  he  owns  prop¬ 
erty  or  rents  it  from  others,  he  cannot 
escape  his  share  of  this  annual  burden. 
From  the  time  cotton  is  ginned  and 
baled,  during  its  shipment,  throughout 
the  storage  period,  while  being  manu¬ 
factured  into  cloth,  on  the  shelves  of 
the  retailer,  and  finally  in  his  own  home 
as  linen,  it  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  relentles:  tax  tyrant. 

“We  Americans  are  prone  to  boast  of 
our  intelligence,  initiative,  and  progres- 
sivism,  and  rightly  so.  We  have  done 
much  and  gone  far,  but  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  analysis  shows  that  a  very  large 
measure  of  our  prosperity  and  success 
may  be  attributed  to  our  wonderful  nat¬ 
ural  resources. 

“Conservation  has  only  recently  be¬ 
come  a  popular  slogan  in  this  country. 
Conservation  and  efficiency — two  big 
movements  that  go  hand  in  hand — but 
in  this  matter  of  fire  prevention  our 
lack  of  efficiency  and  our  puny  attempts 
at.  conservation  suffer  much  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  records  abroad.  Our  an¬ 
nual  fire  waste  is  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  any  nation  of  Europe,  omit¬ 
ting,  of  couse,  conflagrations  due  to  the 
present  conflict. 

“And  now  a  word  about  the  Pyrene 
Company — and  I  offer  no  apology  for 
bringing  into  this  talk  mention  of  my 
Company.  That  is  one  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  business  to-day.  Because  in 
the  past  a  few  business  men  have 
erred,  and  have  merited  and  received 
the  condemnation  of  their  fellows,  busi¬ 
ness,  as  a  whole,  has  assumed  a  more  or 
less  apologetic  attitude.  There  is  a 
regrettable  tendency  to-day,  in  matters 
of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature,  to 
soft-pedal  the  business  connection.  This 
attitude  has  resulted  in  making  legiti¬ 
mate  business  the  target  for  the  pois¬ 
oned  arrows  of  every  blatant  dema¬ 
gogue.  True  business  is  service,  and 
real  service  is  the  destiny  and  goal  of 
humanity.  If  your  business  does  not 
truly  serve,  then  get  out  of  it;  but  if  it 
does,  be  not  ashamed  of  it  and  offer  no 
apologies  for  conducting  it. 

750,000  Extinguishers 

“Over  750,000  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguish¬ 
ers  are  now  safeguarding  lives  and 
property  in  home,  factories  and  busi¬ 
ness  establishments.  That  they  are  serv¬ 
ing  the  people  and  helping  in  a  small 
way  to  reduce  this  colossal  fire  loss,  is 
being  daily  proven  in  a  gratifying  man¬ 
ner  by  appreciative  testimonials.” 

Prohibition  may  or  may  not  prohibit, 
but  that  fire  prevention  does  prevent  fire 


has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
CLief  William  Guerin,  formerly  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  of 
New  York  City,  than  whom  there  is  no 
veteran  better  qualified  as  an  expert  in 
this  great  field. 

From  the  birth  of  New  York  City  up 
until  January  1,  1912,  the  number  of 
fires  constantly  increased.  In  the  year 
1911  there  were  15,633  with  a  loss  of 
$12,500,000.  In  two  years  Chief  Guerin, 
by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
wise  regulations,  was  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fires  by  more  than  2,500, 
and  the  fire  loss  by  $8,500,000. 

And  now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  horri¬ 
ble  example  of  the  lack  of  preparedness. 
Hopewell,  Virginia,  is  a  mushroom  town 
of  25,000  people,  which  sprang  up  over 
night  as  the  result  of  the  establishment 
there  by  the  Dupont  Powder  Company, 
of  a  plant  to  manufacture  gun  cotton. 
A  few  months  ago,  one  of  its  citizens 
wrote  to  Chief  Guerin  regarding  fire 
protection,  and  recognizing  the  unusual 
hazard,  he  went  to  Hopewell  to  advise 
with  the  city  authorities.  After  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination  Chief  Guerin  made 
his  recommendations  and  in  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  town  authori¬ 
ties,  he  concluded  with  this  warning: 

“Your  thriving  and  prosperous  young 
town  has  been  well  named,  but  unless 
the  need  for  adequate  fire  protection  is 
soon  realized,  you  are  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  its  name  as  ‘Hopeless.’  ” 

Here  again,  however,  there  was  the 
same  old,  heart-breaking  story  of  delay 
and  procrastination.  Last  week  Chief 
Guerin’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and 
Hopewell  was  completely  wiped  off  the 
map  with  a  $2,000,000  fire. 

A  Personal  Argument 

In  closing  Mr.  Allen  directed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  query  to  his  auditors:  “What 
would  happen  in  your  home  if  a  fire 
broke  out  right  now?  Think  it  over. 
What  might  happen  in  your  home,  in 
your  factory,  in  your  store,  if  a  fire 
should  break  out — right  now?” 


JOINS  BOTH  UNIONS 


Automobile  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  Will  Do  a  Conservative 
Fire  Business 


Asked  by  The  Eastern  Underwriter 
for  some  information  regarding  its  fire 
insurance  plans,  the  Automobile  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  Hartford,  through 
J.  Corbit'  Barden,  assistant  secretary, 
said  to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  this 
week: 

“The  Company  was  organized  in  1913 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  with  a 
broad  charter  allowing  them  to  write 
all  lines  of  fire  insurance  business.  Up 
to  this  time,  however,  only  automobile 
and  inland  marine  lines  have  been 
written,  with  the  exception  that  for  the 
last  five  months  a  small  line  of  pre¬ 
ferred  fire  business  has  been  accepted. 

“Very  recently,  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  was  increased  to  $1,000,- 
000  and  the  surplus  to  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company 
after  the  first  of  the  year  to  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  fire  business. 

“The  Company  is  divided  into  two 
main  departments,  the  Marine  and 
Fire.  The  Marine  department  is  under 
the  direct  management  of  H.  R.  Clough, 
who  is  assistant  secretary  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Fire  department  is  under  the  direct 
management  of  J.  C.  Barden,  who  is 
also  assistant  secretary  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Insurance  Company. 

“On  account  of  the  lack  of  room  in 
the  main  Aetna  office  building,  the 
Fire  department  will  occupy  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Company’s  supply  building 
located  at  94  Trumbull  street.  This 
floor  is  being  nicely  fitted  up  for  a  fire 
business. 

“This  is  practically  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  think  of  at  this  time  that 
would  be  interesting  to  you.  The  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  propose  to  do  anything 
startling,  but  to  do  a  conservative  fire 
business,  and  we  have  already  joined 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Unions 
and  most  of  the  rating  organizations 
throughout  the  country.” 


INCORPORATED  1720 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

United  States  Branch  RICHARD  D.  HARVEY 
92  William  Street,  New  York  United  States  Manager 


THE  YORKSHIRE 


The  ‘ 


Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 

OF  YORK,  ENGLAND 
Established  1824 

•YORKSHIRE”  is  the  Oldest  and  Strongest  of  the  English  Fire  Companies  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  in  the  United  States 
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NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Statement  January  I,  1915,  to  New  York  Insurance  Department 

LIABILITIES 

r-„„ltol  ctnrlr  All  Cash  . $  2,000,000.00 

Funds  Reserved  to  Meet  All  Liabilities,  Re-Insurance  Reserve, 

Unsettled  Losses  and  Other  Claims  . 

Net  Surplus  Over  Capital  and  Liabilities  . 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1915  . 

H. 

G. 

F. 

A.  Smith,  President  S.  T.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Secy. 

H.  Tryon,  Secretary  C.  S.  Langdon,  Asst.  Secy. 

D.  Layton,  Asst.  Secy.  E.  E.  Pike,  Asst.  Secy. 

F.  B.  Seymour,  Treasurer 

W.  J.  Fredrick,  Asst.  Treas. 

C.  B.  Roulet,  Gen.  Agt. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders . 

$5,501,249.48 

December  31,  1915. 


the  eastern  underwriter 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


verdict  in  favor  of  the  insurance 
company. 

The  suit  was  on  a  Standard  tornado 
policy  and  loss  was  claimed  by  reason 

WAR  MUNITIONS  RATING  PLAN  M°nmouthrr^ 

_  erty  stood.  The  wind  in  conjunction 

NEW  JERSEY  FIRST  IN  FIELD  ?Uth  the  unprecedented  high  water  of 

the  ocean  swept  away  the  bulkhead  and 


NEW  ENGLAND  MIXED  the  annual  meeting.  YV.  r  lUce  ike 

INSURANCE  AGENCIES  ^e/ien,nial*.chairman  of  aI1  Change  so 

HUtnuitO  cial  functions  will  be  in  charge  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  capable  committee. 


Occupancy  Table  Filed  With  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Trenton — Black  Powder 
Has  Top  Figure 


The  first  method  of  rating  war  muni¬ 
tions  to  come  from  a  rating  office  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  New  Jersey 
Rate  Expert.  His  occupancy  table  fol¬ 
lows: 

No. 

4>7JiA  Ammunition  (fixed)  Mfg...  150—  to 
4*7  >-3  I.  Ammunition  Mfg.,  includ¬ 
ing  individual  processes 
and  materials  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith: 

To  be  rated  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Schedule  No.  i,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for,  with  use  of 
following  occupancy 
charges: 

a.  Full  Process  (Smokeless 

Powder)  . 35° —  oo 

D.  Cotton  Storage  . 100 —  oo 

c.  Cotton  Picking  and 

Shredding  . ,50-  00 

d.  Cotton  Drying  . 100—  00 

e.  Cotton  Nitrating  . 300 _  00 

t.  Nitrated  Cotton— Boiling, 

Beating  and  Poaching. 300 —  00 

g.  Nitrated  Cotton— Wring¬ 

ing  (to  remove  water  in 
excess  of  20%)  . 300—  00 

h.  Nitrated  Cotton  Storage 

(Wet— with  not  less 

•  than  water)  . 300—  00 

1.  Nitrated  Cotton— Dehy- 

•  drating  . 300—  00 

J-  Nitrated  Cotton— Dehy¬ 
drated  (stored  in  metal 

1  ~c2n?,.with  covers) ....  300—  00 

k.  Colloiding,  Mi  x  i  n  g  , 

Block  Pressing,  Block 
Breaking,  Repressing, 

Finishing,  Solvent  Re¬ 
covery,  Rest  Houses, 

Temporary  Storage, 

Drying,  Blending,  Sort- 
1  „,Ing  a£d  ,Packing . 350—  00 

l.  Water  Drying  . 35o—  00 

m.  Magazines  and  Ship¬ 

ping  Houses  (smoke¬ 
less  powder),  to  be 
rated  at  1.00  building 
and  contents  (flat). 

n.  Acid  Storage,  Tanks  in 

the  Open  (sulphuric, 
nitric  and  mixed 
acids),  to  be  rated  at 
.90  on  tanks  and  con¬ 
tents  (flat). 

O.  Acid  Mixing,  Weigh¬ 

ing,  Warming  and  Re- 
vivifying  .  90—  ^ 

P.  Solvent  Mfg.  and  Re- 

covering  . 350-  00 

q.  Solvent  Storage  Tanks 

in  the  Open,  to  be 
rated  at  1.25  on  tank 
and  contents  (flat). 

r.  Black  Powder  Mfg . 500 —  00 

s.  Black  Powder  Maga¬ 

zine,  to  be  rated  at 
1.50  building  and  con¬ 
tents  (flat). 

2.  Ammunition  Assembling 

Plans: 

t.  Fuse  Loading  and  As¬ 

sembling  . 125 — -  00 

u.  Shrapnel  Loading  and 

Assembling  (high  ex¬ 
plosives)  . i75_  00 

v.  Shrapnel  Loading  and 

Assembling  (no  high 
explosives)  . i5o—  00 

w.  Loading  Shrapnel  Pro¬ 

jectile  (no  high  ex¬ 
plosive)  . . . 125-  00 

x.  Shrapnel  Magazine,  to 

be  rated  at  1.50  build¬ 
ing  and  contents  (flat). 

y.  Fulminating  Caps  (see 

No.  866L1A). 

50  866)^A  Explosives  (Dynamite, 

Gunpowder,  etc.,  ex¬ 
cept  Smokeless  Powd¬ 
er),  (See  No.  134854a).  .300 —  00 

102  !348kiA  Powder  Mfg.  (smokeless), 

(See  No.  417  1-3  and 

866)4A)  . 330 — 

>348)41)  Powder  Magazine  (9-22- 
15),  See  Nos.  417  1-3 

and  866*fA): 

Black  Powder  (flat) . 150 — 

Smokeless  Powder  (flat).  100— 


’and  upon  which  the  foundations  of  the 
building  rested  and  the  building  was 
washed  into  the  sea. 

The  plaintiff  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  Raymond,  Mountain,  Van  Biar 
com  &  Marsh  and  the  defendant  insur¬ 
ance  company  by  Leo  Levy  and  Arthur 
T.  Vanderbilt. 

The  jury  determined  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  was  due  to  high 
water  and  tidal  wave  and  not  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  hurricane.  The 
policy  was  one  of  $6,800. 


WHY  E.  U.  COMMITTEE  WAS  NAMED 

Some  Mutuals  Paying  In  Excess  of  15 
Per  Cent.— Would  Stop 
Affiliations 


ADDS  NEW  JERSEY  TERRITORY 

As  of  January  1,  the  George  E.  Wood 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  84  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  for  New  Jersey  for  the  Western 
Assurance  of  Toronto.  The  Wood 
Agency  has  acted  as  general  agent  of 
the  Western  for  Suburban  Exchange 
territory  for  the  past  two  years. 


IN  NINE  STATES 


Cleveland  National  Fire  Growing _ A 

Talk  With  President  Davis — Career 
of  Mr.  McFarlane 


Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  21. — Conservatism 
is  to  be  the  steadfast  motto  of  the 
Cleveland  National  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  its  president,  Hyman 
B.  Davis.  The  Cleveland  National  was 
licensed  in  Ohio,  March  31,  1914,  with 
$7  00,000  capital  stock  and  $360,000  sur¬ 
plus.  Since  that  time  the  Company  has 
transacted  business  in  nine  States.  It 
new  has  forty-three  agents  in  Illinois, 
eighty-three  in  Indiana,  sixty-two  in 
Michigan,  three  in  Missouri,  twenty-five 
in  New  Jersey,  ten  in  New  York,  thirty- 
five  in  Pennsylvania  and  fifty-two  in 
Wisconsin,  a  total  of  639  agents,  includ¬ 
ing  326  in  Ohio. 

“We  are  writing  general  classes  of  in¬ 
surance  but  we  are  operating  conser¬ 
vatively,’’  Mr.  Davis  declares.  “While 
the  Cleveland  National  is  new  in  the  in¬ 
surance  field,  its  agents  are  not  new, 
and  every  branch  of  the  business  is 
looked  after  by  experienced  insurance 
men.  November  was  the  biggest  month 
from  a  business  standpoint  we  have  yet 
experienced  and  we  expect  to  close  the 
year  in  a  satisfactory  manner.” 

J.  H.  Macfarlane,  managing  under¬ 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  National,  has 
been  an  insurance  man  for  twenty 
years.  He  started  as  an  agent  in  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada,  and  later  was  chief  ex¬ 
aminer  in  the  western  district  for  the 
Providence-Washington.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Cleveland  National 
in  1914  as  special  agent  and  later  suc¬ 
ceeded  C.  L.  DeWitt  as  managing  un¬ 
derwriter. 

r  Mr.  Davis,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
National,  was  State  fire  marshal  under 
Governor  Herrick,  later  attorney  for 
the  State  fire  marshal’s  office  and 
United  States  Marshal  in  Cleveland 
under  President  Taft. 

The  Cleveland  National  is  the  largest 
fire  insurance  stock  company  ever  or¬ 
ganized  in  Ohio  and  the  only  fire  insur¬ 
ance  concern  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland. 


Boston  December  2S.— When  the 
Eastern  Union  in  its  wisdom  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
mutual  companies  in  graded  commis- 
sion  agencies  in  New  England,  it  by 
that  token  assumed  about  as  delicate  a 
proposition  as  it  could  well  conceive  of 
bor  it  is  a  proposition  that  affects  many 
officers  in  the  larger  cities  outside  of 
Boston  as  well  as  well  nigh  every  town 
and  country  agency. 

^e'v  England,  but  more  peculiarly 
Massachusetts,  thinks  well  of  her 
mutuals.  The  best  of  them  are  well 
conducted  institutions,  woven  by  time 
into  the  very  fiber  of  the  insurance 
business.  Their  representatives  are 
men  of  character  and  affairs  in  their 
respective  communities.  Their  com¬ 
panies  have  ample  resources,  are  care- 
fully  managed  and  above  all  intelli- 
gently  co-operate  in  so  far  as  they  may, 
with  the  New  England  insurance  ex¬ 
change,  contributing  several  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  indirectly  to  it. 

All  the  foregoing,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  solid”  mutuals,  most  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  Massachusetts 
mutual  fire  insurance  union  which 
showed  itself  capable  of  protecting 
mutual  interests  when  their  reputation 
was  in  danger  of  being  jeopardized  as 
the  result  of  the  Chelsea  and  Salem 
conflagrations. 


RECALLS  TORNADO  LOSSES 

Reflections  of  Home  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  About  Some  Big  Storms  of 
the  Past 


Eastern  Union  Rules 

The  Eastern  Union  rules  provide  for 
agency  compensation  in  two  ways.  If 
an  agent  will  sign  the  graded  commis¬ 
sion  agreement,  he  binds  himself  to  rep¬ 
resent  only  companies  which  pay  15,  20 
and  25  per  cent,  commission.  If  he 
elects  otherwise,  he  may  represent  com¬ 
panies  allowing  15  per  cent.,  plus  1  per 
cent,  for  expenses. 

The  question  comes  right  here.  Some 
of  these  mutuals  without  question  are 
paying  commissions  in  excess  of  the  15 
per  cent,  recognized  as  adequate  by  the 
Eastern  Union.  The  Eastern  Union 
would  like  to  stop  it,  inferentially  by 
forbidding  agencies  the  representation 
of  companies  affiliated  with  it,  where 
mutuals  are  also  sheltered.  Conditions 
have  changed  and  with  the  stress  of 
competition  daily  becoming  more  keen, 
the  mutuals  undoubtedly  have  on  ac- 
casion  bid  high  to  retain  their  business 
on  their  books. 

The  situation  is  an  extremely  delicate 
one  to  handle  and  any  attempt  to 
divorce  representation  of  stock  and 
mutual  companies  by  arbitrary  dicta¬ 
tion,  will  meet  with  a  howl  of  resent¬ 
ment.  l  he  Eastern  Union’s  committee 
will,  it  is  believed  in  Massachusetts  not 
get  much  further  than  in  reporting  on 
conditions  that  exist. 

New  Year’s  Eve  Dinner 

The  New  England  Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  will  hold  a  “night  before”  din¬ 
ner  in  Young’s  on  the  7th  prox.  For 
some  years  this  dinner  has  been  the 
means  of  an  informal  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  Exchange  on  the  eve  of 


In  view  of  heavy  tornado  losses  this 
year  the  following  statement  to  agents 
of  the  Home  regarding  cyclones  and 
tornadoes  is  of  interest: 

Scientists  distinguish  between  the 
cyclone  and  the  tornado,  although  ‘cy- 
clone’  is  a  misnomer  popularly  applied 
to  the  tornado.  The  former  is  a  wide 
spread,  low  area  storm  moving  in  an 
elliptical  path  and  may  make  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit  of  the  globe,  while  the 
latter  drops  with  a  single  burst  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  rarely  travels  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  miles  during  its  brief 
but  strenuous  existence. 

“The  month  of  May,  1896,  is  one  long 
to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
windstorms  and  tornadoes.  On  the 
15th  of  that  month  the  northern  part  |f 
Texas  wa3  swept  by  a  tornado  doing 
approximately  one  million  dollars  of 
damage  to  property.  On  the  17th  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Kentucky  suf¬ 
fered  large  property  losses  by  a  de¬ 
structive  windstorm,  and  on  the  23rd 
the  town  of  La  Fountain,  Kans.,  was 
entirely  demolished.  On  the  26th  Cai¬ 
ro,  Ill.,  suffered  a  large  loss  of  life  and 
enormous  damage  to  property,  followed 
on  the  27th  of  that  month  by  the  St 
Louis  disaster,  in  which  400  lives  were 
lost,  the  property  damage  reaching  in¬ 
to  millions. 

“While  the  weather  reports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  eight  years  fol¬ 
lowing  do  not  show  tornadoes  or  wind¬ 
storms  of  such  frequency  nor  of  so 
frightful  a  nature,  we  find  every  year 
reports  of  storms  and  heavy  property 
damage.  On  April  24,  1908,  eight 

otates  of  the  Union  were  struck  by 
tornadoes,  leaving  a  trail  of  over  300 
dead  and  indeterminable  loss  to  prop¬ 
erty.  April  30  of  the  following  year 
was  a  day  of  sorrow  and  disaster  to 
the  people  of  Tennessee  on  account  of 
the  worst  windstorm  known  in  that 
State,  causing  the  loss  of  nearly  one 
hundred  lives  and  damage  to  property 
to  the  extent  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
same  tornado  swept  through  five  other 
Western  States,  leaving  destruction 
and  death  in  its  wake.  The  village  of 
Korn,  Okla.,  on  May  2,  1912,  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed,  with  large  loss  of  life 
and  property.  On  June  15  of  the  same 
year  another  Oklahoma  village  was 
swept  away,  the  same  storm  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  sweeping  a  large  part  of 
Kansas.  On  March  14,  1913,  a  tornado 
swept  through  seven  Southern  and 
Western  States,  killing  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons  and  damaging  property  to 
the  extent  of  one  million  dollars.” 


MASSACHUSETTS  RUMORS 

Already  a  number  of  bills  tinkering 
with  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
have  been  introduced  into  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature.  Nearly  all  of  them  deal  with 
the  definition  of  the  “waiting  period.” 

Lee  Elliott,  counsel  of  the  Ohio 
Farmers,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Insurance  Federation  of  Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL  WINS  SUIT 

Brought  at  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J., 
Under  a  Standard  Tornado  Policy 
of  $6,800 

In  the  suit  in  the  United  States  Court 
at  Newark  brought  by  the  Newark 
Trust  Company  as  mortgagee  and  Yan- 
kauer  as  trustee  of  Mausert  against  the 
Agricultural  Insurance  Company  the 
jury  before  Justice  Haight  rendered  a 


Wilbur  Smith,  assistant  secretary  Ni¬ 
agara  Fire  Insurance  Company,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  in  which  he  visited 
the  prominent  agents  of  the  Niagara 
in  Southern  New  Jersey.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Special  Agent  Wester- 
velt. 


J.  A.  Campbell,  a  prominent  agent  at 
Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  will  journey  to 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  in  January  to  attend 
the  Ad  Men’s  Convention,  and  to  play 
golf. 


CASH  CAPITAL  $700,000.00 

CLEVELAND  NATIONAL 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HYMAN  0.  DAVIS.  President 
D.  T.  BROWN.  Secretary 
1.  H.  MACFARLANE. 
Manaalne  Underwriter 


A  strong,  modern  Company  that  believes  in  the  American 
Agency  System  and  upholds  it 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  DESIRED 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  31,  1916. 
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SENT  OF  PROPERTY 


CAMPBELL  ON  STANDARD  POLICY 

Addressed  New  York  Insurance  Society 
Tuesday  on  Rights  of  Protection 
and  Removal 


Frederick  B.  Campbell,  of  Butler, 
Wyekoff  &  Campbell,  noted  marine  and 
insurance  lawyers,  addressed  the  New 
York  Insurance  Society  Tuesday  on 
“Abandonment,  Protection  and  Removal 
of  Property.”  Excerpts  from  his  paper 
follow: 

The  provision  of  the  standard  policy 
relating  to  abandonment  is  found  in 
lines  four  to  six.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  “there  can  be  no  abandonment 
to  this  company  of  the  property  de¬ 
scribed,”  is  simply  that  the  policyholder 
has  no  right  at  his  option  to  transfer 
to  the  Insurer  the  property  affected  by 
the  fire,  and  be  indemnified  as  for  a 
total  loss.  But  why  was  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  provide  against  the  ex¬ 
ercise  by  the  policyholder  of  any  such 
option?  The  answer  is  in  part  his¬ 
torical. 

History  of  Abandonment  Provision 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  law  of  marine  insurance  there 
eventually  sprung  up  what  is  known  as 
the  doctrine  of  technical  or  construc¬ 
tive  total  loss.  An  insurance  against 
the  perils  of  the  sea  as  in  case  of  an 
insurance  against  fire  is  a  contract  of 
indemnity  only.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  marine  ad¬ 
venture  the  difficulties  attending  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  a  marine  loss 
have  always  exceeded  those  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  loss  by  fire.  In  early 
times  such  difficulties  were  immeasur¬ 
ably  greater  than  at  the  present  time. 
In  order  to  reduce  these  difficulties  it 
became  customary  to  insert  in  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  marine  insurance  stipulations 
that  in  certain  specified  contingencies 
the  policyholder,  instead  of  necessarily 
assuming  the  burden  of  proving  the 
particular  amount  of  a  partial  loss, 
might  by  a  notice  to  the  underwriters 
that  he  abandoned  to  them  all  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  adventure  recover  as  for 
a  total  loss.  These  customary  stipu¬ 
lations  in  marine  policies  were  in  time 
crystalized  into  rules  of  law.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  celebrated  French  code  of 
marine  laws,  it  was  provided  that 
“abandonment  may  be  made  only  in 
case  of  capture,  shipwreck,  breaking 
up,  stranding,  arrest  of  princes  or  total 
loss  of  the  effects  of  the  insured.”  Un¬ 
der  this  enactment  the  doctrines  of  con¬ 
structive  total  loss  and  abandonment 
were  developed  to  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tent.  It  was  established  that  upon  the 
happening  of  any  of  the  events  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  provisions  of  the  French 
code,  the  policyholder,  by  giving  notice 
of  abandonment,  might  recover  for  a 
total  loss  though  the  thing  insured  was 
quite  safe  and  uninjured.  This  rule 
was  justified,  or  at  least  accounted  for, 
by  saying  that  the  statute  created  a 
presumption  that  where  any  of  the 
case3  just  mentioned  had  happened, 
the  thing  was  lost.  This  presumption 
was  carried  so  far  that  where  a  ship 
was  stranded  but  got  off  without  in¬ 
jury  either  to  herself  or  cargo,  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  were  permitted  to 
give  notice  of  abandonment  and  recover 
for  a  total  loss.  This  highly  artificial 
conclusion  remained  in  the  French  law 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Abandonment  and  Fire  Insurance 

In  connection  with  fire  insurance,  the 
principle  of  abandonment  was  never 
part  of  the  law,  and  the  provision  in 
the  standard  policy  denying  to  the  pol¬ 
icyholder  the  right  of  abandonment,  is 
declaratory  only  of  what  the  law  would 
have  been  without  it.  This  is  equally 
true  in  view  of  the  prior  provision  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  insurer  the  option  of  taking 
all  or  any  part  of  the  goods  at  their 


appraised  value.  Such  an  option  is  ut¬ 
terly  inconsistent  with  an  option  to 
abandon  in  the  policy.  The  provision 
concerning  the  abandonment  was  in¬ 
serted  for  other  and  important  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  home  to  the  policyholder 
that  the  contract  is  one  of  indemnity 
only,  that  under  no  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  he  not  only  make 
no  profit  but  that  he  could  not  as  a 
a  sale  of  any  part  of  the  property  cov- 
result  of  the  fire,  in  substance,  effect 
ered  in  the  policy.  Policyholders  have 
been  heard  of  who  felt  that  their  de¬ 
stroyed  or  damaged  property  was  worth 
the  full  amount  of  the  policy;  that 
even  upon  the  happening  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  fire  they  should  not  simply  come 
out  whole  but  have  something  over  to 
cover,  besides  inconvenience,  some  re¬ 
turn  for  the  premiums  they  have  paid 
in  past  years  when  they  have  had  no 
fire.  And,  furthermore,  times  have 
been  known  when  the  policyholder  was 
entirely  willing  to  transfer  to  the  in¬ 
surer,  even  at  fair  market  prices,  the 
insured  property  and  so  leave  the  pol¬ 
icyholder  free  to  invest  the  proceeds 
in  other  fields  of  activity.  You  will 
note  that  this  provision  as  to  abandon¬ 
ment  is  contained  in  the  same  sentence 
giving  the  insurer  the  options  to  be¬ 
come  the  owner  at  the  appraised  value 
of  such  goods  as  may  be  left  by  the  fire 
or  to  repair,  rebuild  or  replace  the 
property  affected  by  the  fire.  The  in¬ 
surer  does  not  want  the  goods,  it  is  not 
in  that  line  of  business;  neither  is  it 
a  general  repairer,  re-builder  or  mer¬ 
chandiser  of  property.  What  the  in¬ 
surer  must  have  are  reasonable  checks 
to  meet  an  exaggerated  claim  of  loss 
and  to  avoid  becoming  an  involuntary 
purchaser  of  undesirable  property. 
And  so  we  find  this  prohibition  as  to 
abandonment  placed  in  this  sentence 
composed  of  what  I  might  call  cross 
checks  upon  measurement  of  damage, 
and  the  whole  placed  within  the  first 
six  numbered  lines  of  the  policy  all  of 
which  relate  to  the  measure  of  the  pol¬ 
icyholder’s  damage. 

Protection  of  Insured  Property 

The  first  provision  regarding  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  insured  at  or  after  the  fire 
is  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  relating  to  hazards  which  the  pol¬ 
icy  does  not  cover,  lines  31  to  34.  The 
second  provision  on  this  point  is  found 
in  that  provision  of  the  policy  relating 
to  the  insured’s  duty  in  case  of  loss, 
lines  67  to  68  where  it  is  provided  that 
“if  a  fire  occur  the  insured  shall  *  * 

*  protect  the  property  from  further 
damage.” 

These  provisions  state  only  what  the 
law  would  imply  in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  policy.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  inserted  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  provision  as  to  abandonment 
was  inserted,  namely,  as  informing  the 
policyholder  of  the  existing  law;  the 
theory  of  the  law  being  that  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  damage  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  th.e  policyholder  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  goods  was  not  caused  by  the 
fire  but  by  the  policyholder’s  own  want 
of  care. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  there  is 
a  wilful  failure  to  protect  the  property 
from  further  damage  after  the  fire,  the 
assured  can  recover  nothing  under  the 
policy.  But  whether  the  courts  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  simple  ne¬ 
glect  to  use  reasonable  care  to  pro¬ 
tect  without  fraud  or  wilful  default 
would  avoid  the  policy  may  be  serious¬ 
ly  doubted.  In  all  probability,  the 
courts  would  not  so  decide. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  if,  after 
the  fire,  in  order  to  prevent  further  de¬ 
terioration,  the  insurer  can  compel  the 
policyholder  to  remove  the  goods  from 
the  burned  premises  to  premises  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  insurer,  such  as  those  of 
a  salvage  association,  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation  and  separation,  provid¬ 
ed  the  insurer  offers  to  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  salvage  operation,  the 
goods  meanwhile  to  remain  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  policyholder?  I  venture  the 
suggestion  that  what  the  insurer  can 
do  is  to  notify  the  policyholder,  that  it 
is  willing  to  forthwith  remove  the  goods 


to  a  proper  place  and  separate  and  pre¬ 
serve  them;  that  if  the  policyholder  de¬ 
clines  to  permit  this  and  fails  to  im¬ 
mediately  remove  the  goods  to  some 
other  appropriate  place  and  separate 
and  preserve  them,  then  the  insurer 
will  not  only  decline  responsibility  for 
further  damage  so  caused  but  will  con¬ 
sider  such  refusal  as  a  ground  for  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  policy.  A  court  and  jury 
in  my  opinion  would,  if  biased  against 
any  policyholder  who  should  so  refuse, 
such  refusal  would  come  very  near  to 
wilful  failure  to  protect. 

Removal  of  Property 

The  subject  of  removal  and  liability 
of  the  insurer  with  reference  to  the 
removal  of  property  endangered  by  fire 
may  well  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
first,  the  liability  of  the  company  for 
the  expense  of  the  removal  and  for 
losses  occasioned  thereby  and,  second, 
the  future  liability  of  the  company  for 
losses  arising  in  the  new  location. 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  policy  which  is  directly  applic¬ 
able.  The  provisions  in  lines  96  and  97 
of  the  policy  to  the  effect  that  the  in¬ 
surer  “shall  not  be  liable  under  this 
policy  for  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
loss  by  and  expense  of  removal  from 
premises  endangered  by  fire,  than  the 
amount  hereby  insured  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  insurance”  is  a  provision  of 
limitation,  not  of  extension,  and  is  at 
most  an  implied  recognition  of  the  lia¬ 
bility  imposed  by  law  upon  the  insurer 
to  reimburse  the  policyholder  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  losses  upon  removal.  As 
has  been  stated  before,  however,  the 
policyholder  is  in  duty  bound  to  use 
all  reasonable  means  to  save  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  and  after  a  fire  and,  being  un¬ 
der  such  duty,  may  charge  the  insurer 
for  reasonable  expense  incurred  and 
losses  sustained  in  the  performance  of 
such  duty  up  to  the  amount  of  the  pol¬ 
icy.  While  the  liability  of  the  under¬ 
writer  in  this  respect  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  without  some  dissent,  it  is  now 
universally  recognized. 
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TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICY  HOLDERS  SURPLUS  $3. 200.713.78 


DEWICK  &  FLANDERS  TO  MOVE 

Dewick  &  Flanders,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Boston  general  agencies,  the  senior 
of  which,  Frank  A.  Dewick,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  board,  announce 
their  intention  to  move  from  15  Central 
street,  where  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  to  100  Milk  street,  next  door  to 
the  Boston  Fire  &  Marine  home  office 
building.  The  firm  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  a  recently  constructed  two- 
story  building,  its  growing  interests  de¬ 
manding  much  larger  premises  than 
tnose  they  now  occupy. 


A.  P.  MUMMERY  MANAGER 

A.  Percy  Mummery  is  in  charge  of 
the  business  of  the  National  Union  in 
Great  Britain  where  the  company  has 
recently  established  a  branch.  Mr. 
Mummery  knows  British  insurance 
conditions  and  it  is  believed  will  meet 
with  success.  It  is  reported  that  not 
more  than  two  American  companies 
are  seeking  business  in  the  British 
field. 
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pany  is  in  the  conservatism  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  management  of  THE  HAN¬ 
OVER  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
security  of  its  policy. 
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First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company 

of  the  United  States  . . 19,4  Washington,  D.  C. 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  (Equity) . $  254,500.00 

Mortgage  Loans  .  235,600.00 

Bonds  (Market  Value) .  972,966.29 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  38,387.53 

Agents’  Balances  .  81,266.65 

Interest  and  Rents  Due  and 

Accrued  .  27>2I5-°3 

All  other  Assets .  4,692.31 


Statement  of  Condition  Dec.  31,  1914 

LIABILITIES 

Outstanding  Fire  Losses . . $  39. 278.41 

Unearned  Premium  Reserve .  244,603.01 

Accrued  Charges  on  Real  Estate  18,646.29 

All  other  Liabilities .  8,156.78 

Capital  Stock  Fully  Paid  $877,275.00 
Capital  Stock  Partially 

Paid  .  22,260.70 

Surplus  .  404,407-62 


Total  . $1,614,627.81 

ROBERT  J.  WYNNE,  Pres. 

New  York  City  Agent 
WM.  SOHMER,  75  William  St. 

New  York  City 


Surplus  to  Policyholders . $>,303,943.32 

Total  . $1,614,627.81 

JOHN  E.  SMITH,  Managing  Underwriter 
Brooklyn  Agent 

FRANK  ECKEL  BECKER,  153  Remsen  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


December  31,  1915. 
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TO  OPEN  PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 

Plans  of  Marsh  &  McLennan,  Who 
Have  Opened  San  Francisco  Office 
— Mr.  Marsh  on  Coast 


Marsh  &  McLennan  are  establishing 
an  office  in  San  Francisco.  W.  J.  San¬ 
tee,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  as  an  inspector  for 
some  time  pa3t,  will  be  in  charge. 
Henry  W.  Marsh  left  this  week  for  San 
Francisco  to  complete  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Marsh  &  McLennan  have  several 
large  risks  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  better  service  of 
which  the  firm  deemed  it  advisable  to 
have  an  office  near  by.  It  has  not  been 
decided  yet  whether  the  San  Francisco 
office  will  be  a  brokerage  plant  or  an 
agency. 

It  is  also  understood  that  Marsh  & 
McLennan  will  open  a  branch  office  in 
Pittsburgh  in  the  spring,  probably 
about  May  1.  This  will  make  nine  of¬ 
fices  in  all. 

*  *  * 

Line  for  Serbian  Government 

An  interesting  line  placed  thi3  week 
covered  parts  of  locomotive  in  a  New 
Jersey  storehouse,  and  the  property  of 
the  Serbian  Government. 

*  *  * 

Returns  From  West 

E.  P.  Murphy,  of  Hamlin  &  Co.,  New 
York  brokers,  returned  this  week  from 
a  three  months’  trip  through  the  West 
and  Canada.  Mr.  Murphy  was  an  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  one  of  the  leading 

fire  insurance  engineers  of  the  country. 

*  *  * 

To  Insure  Race  Horses 

William  Griffin,  of  Brooklyn,  is  organ¬ 
izing  a  brokerage  firm  which  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  race  horse  coverage.  The 
firm  will  have  several  partners  but 
neither  the  firm  name  nor  the  details 
of  organization  have  as  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Mr.  Griffin  was  once  connected 
with  the  J.  G.  Hilliard  Agency  and  with 
R.  G.  Maltbie  and  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  broker  of  late. 

*  *  * 

Isthmus  Lloyds 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  has  completed  its  examination  of 
the  Isthmus  Lloyds.  The  report  shows 
it  has  a  reserve  of  55  cents.  This 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  however,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  inactive  Lloyds  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  strong  brokerage  firm 
of  Wilcox,  Peck  &  Hughes.  At  any 
time  it  decides  to  be  active  there  will 
be  no  scarcity  of  reserve. 


the  inception  of  the  risk,  there  is  an 
implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in 
time  policies,  but  the  technical  war¬ 
ranty  of  seaworthiness  is  satisfied  as  a 
condition  precedent  if  at  the  inception 
of  the  risk  the  vessel  be  staunch,  tight, 
and  properly  provided  to  meet  the  ordi¬ 
nary  perils  of  a  voyage.” 

The  evidence  here  disclosed  that  the 
vessel  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  time 
application  for  insurance  was  made. 
The  judgment  in  favor  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  was  affirmed.  (Plumber 
v.  Insurance  Co.,  95  A.  605.) 

*  *  ♦ 

Raises  Fuss  About  Tobacco  Warehouse 
Line 

The  American  Agency  Bulletin 
prints  a  long  story  about  the  line  of 
E.  Rosenwald  &  Bro.,  Wesby,  Wis., 
lost  by  local  agents  through  the  as¬ 
sured’s  advising  them  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  could  be  secured  at  reduced  rates. 
The  line  consists  of  various  tobacco 
warehouses  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere 
written  under  floater  form,  and  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,400,000.  The  insurance  was 
placed  largely  through  the  general 
agency  of  Fish  &  Schulkamp,  Madison, 
Wis.  In  discussing  the  writing  of  this 
risk  the  American  -Agency  Bulletin 
says: 

“Most  of  the  companies  acknowledge 
they  are  on  line,  which  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  at  a  rate  of  90  cents 
with  full  co-insurance  clause  attached. 
One  company,  the  Allemania,  states 
that  it  has  a  policy  on  the  risk  at  $1.05. 
The  floater  policies  issued  cover  the 
risk  of  Rosenwald  &  Bro.,  in  several 
States,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  rate 
is  an  average  one  based  on  published 
estimates  (so  far  as  Wisconsin  is  con¬ 
cerned)  of  the  Wisconsin  Inspection 
Bureau. 

“In  the  case  of  many  of  the  above 
policies,  inquiry  of  the  head  offices 
seems  to  show  that  many  had  been 
written  through  western  sources,  so 
that  little  is  known  about  them,  and 
the  companies  may  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  writing  of  this  floater  with¬ 
out  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 

“This  floater  probably  was  written 
before  the  action  taken  by  the  National 
Association.  Some  prominent  agency 
companies  have  written  these  floaters 
in  the  past,  but  are  not  writing  them 
at  the  present  time.  The  practice  ought 
to  be  abandoned  by  all  companies,  as  it 
serins  to  contravene  State  laws,  breaks 
down  local  regulations  and  violates 
overhead  writing  rules.” 
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Losses — Wants  Looting  By  Beach- 
Combers  Stopped 


ties  of  Unauthorized  Insurance 
Companies 


MEANING  OF  “TOTAL  LOSS” 


Marine  Policy  Avoided 

An  insurance  company  may  avoid  a 
marine  policy  issued  on  a  vessel  where 
sich  vessel  was  not  seaworthy  at  the 
time  the  application  was  made  for  the 
policy.  The  Maine  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
cn  behalf  of  the  applicant  for  insurance 
that  his  vessel  is  seaworthy. 

The  question  arose  in  Plumber  v. 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Plumber  brought  suit  to  recover  for 
the  damage  done  to  his  yacht  Navis 
bv  reason  of  her  filling  with  water- 
while  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Port¬ 
land,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1909.  The 
policy  was  issued  by  defendant  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1908.  On  this  day 
the  plaintiff  was  sole  owner  of  the 
yscht  which  was  then  lying  in  the  port 
of  Portland  and  continued  to  be  its  sole 
ov.ner  until  after  the  filling  of  the 
yacht  on  the  day  stated. 

The  insurance  company  refused  to 
pay  the  loss  on  the  ground  that  the 
vessel  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  time 
the  policy  was  issued.  The  company 
maintained  that  a  vessel  is  presumed 
to  be  seaworthy  at  the  time  she  is  in¬ 
sured  and  the  owner  impliedly  war¬ 
rants  her  to  be  so. 

The  Supreme  Court  so  held  saying: 
‘Except  where  the  vessel  is  at  sea  at 


When  Identity  and  Specific  Character 
of  a  Structure  Are  Obliterated, 
Rules  Court 


What  constitutes  a  “total  loss”  of 
property  under  the  standard  form  of 
fire  insurance  policies,  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  recently  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  in 
Laurenzi  v.  Atlas  Insurance  Company. 

Plaintiff’s  property  consisting  of  a 
frame  structure  was  destroyed  by  Are. 
The  roof  and  walls  excepting  on  one 
side,  and  a  part  of  the  front  porch  were 
wl  oily  destroyed,  and  the  walls  on  the 
one  side  and  part  of  the  porch  were  so 
badly  burned  in  places  that  the  lumber 
was  not  worth  the  labor  of  removal, 
and  the  walls  standing  were  considered 
so  dangerous  by  municipal  authorities 
that  they  were  required  to  be  taken 
down,  though  the  floor  remained  unin¬ 
jured,  excepting  that  a  large  hole  was 
burned  through  it.  The  brick  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  structure  stood 
was  unimpaired.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  pay  insured  on  a  basis 
of  total  loss,  so  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Tennessee  courts  for  deter¬ 
mination.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  property  had  been  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  court  said  that  since  the 
identity  and  specific  character  of  the 
structure  as  a  building  were  obliterated 
it  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
totally  destroyed. 


Within  the  last  few  months  two 
marine  losses  sustained  by  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  have  been  accompanied  by 
extreme  instances  of  looting  by  beach¬ 
combers.  As  a  result,  having  failed  in 
other  ways  to  secure  redress,  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  appealed  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  Congressman  Julius 
Kahn,  investigation  being  asked. 

On  May  23,  the  steamer  Claremont 
ran  ashore  at  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  quick¬ 
ly  becoming  a  total  loss.  Within  two 
weeks,  the  Company  paid  $60, 000  insur¬ 
ance.  Before  that  time,  however,  loot¬ 
ing  was  in  full  blast,  the  Company’s 
representative  being  defied.  At  the 
Company’s  instigation,  the  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Francis¬ 
co  sent  an  agent  to  Coos  Bay,  and  the 
board  advertised  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense,  quoting  the  statute,  in  the 
newspapers. 

Despite  this  knowledge,  the  looters 
repeated  their  work,  even  more  boldly, 
when  the  steamer  Santa  Clara  ran 
ashore  at  nearly  the  same  spot  on  No¬ 
vember  2.  In  this  case  the  Company’s 
interest  was  confined  to  the  cargo. 

The  beach-combers  found  the  ship’s 
manifests  and  worked  systematically, 
even  rifling  mail  sacks.  On  November 
10,  dynamite  was  placed  under  the  bow 
at  low  tide,  but  the  fuse  failed  to  work. 
The  following  day  the  hulk  was  set 
afire,  the  oil  tanks  exploding.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  press  accounts,  loot  was  taken 
Marshfield  in  boats  and  wagons  and 
sold  on  the  streets. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence 
and  of  securing  action  through  local 
channels  thwarted  justice.  The  essen¬ 
tial  facts,  however,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Kahn. 


TO  EXAMINE  CONTINENTAL 

The  New  York  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  is  making  an  examination  of  the 
Continental  Insurance  Company,  which 
is  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $10,- 
000,000. 


Washington,  D.  C„  Dec.  29.— There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  general  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  following  bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled, 

That  no  company,  corporation,  asso¬ 
ciation,  partnership,  .  or  organization, 
nor  any  officer,  agent,  or  representa¬ 
tive  thereof,  or  other  person  shall  use 
or  shall  he  permitted  to  use  the  mails, 
or  the  mail  service,  or  any  branch  or 
part  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing  or  effecting  a  policy  of  insurance 
upon  persons  or  property  situated  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  when  or  where  by  the  laws  of 
the  said  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
said  persons  or  property  are  situated 
such  company,  corporation,  association, 
partnership,  or  organization  is  prohib¬ 
ited  from  transacting  an  insurance 
business  in  such  State  or  Territory. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $500  or  by  impris¬ 
onment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  either  in¬ 
formation  or  indictment  and  tried  or 
punished  either  in  the  district  in  which 
any  matter  contrary  to  this  section  is 
deposited  or  mailed  or  to  which  it  is 
carried  by  mail  for  delivery  according 
to  the  address  thereon,  or  at  which  it 
is  caused  to  be  delivered  by  mail  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  i3  addressed. 


Charles  E.  McCormic,  formerly  of 
Sharon,  Pa.,  where  he  was  well-known 
in  insurance  circles,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  there  for  many 
years,  died  recently  at  Tonopah,  Nev. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  31,  1915. 


„ant  independence  in  Rochester 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 


agencies  and  brokerage  and  one  prom¬ 
inent  company  is  represented  in  six  of 
the  twenty  outside  agencies. 

Most  all  non-association  agencies  are 
actively  encouraging  the  brokerage  evil 
so  that  it  is  taking  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  our  companies  and 
agencies  and  is  assuming  troublesome 
and  threatening  proportions. 

What  Rochester  Association  Has  Done 
Rochester  is  a  city  of  250,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  much  larger  than  any  other 
city  under  State  Association  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Our  local  association  has  been 
steadily  maintained;  it  has  encouraged 
good  practices  and  has  promoted  the 
interests  of  both  companies  and  pa¬ 
trons.  It  has  maintained  a  single 
agency  system;  has  regulated  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  solicitors  and  prevented 
the  establishment  of  the  brokerage  evil. 

In  these  respects  it  is  unique  and  oc¬ 
cupies  a  higher  and  more  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  than  any  other  large  city  in  our 
State,  and.  therefore,  has,  in  addition 
to  questions  of  rates  and  rules,  its  own 
special  problems  to  wrestle  with,  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  our 
companies  and  members. 

Non-association  agencies  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  these  problems  and  knowing 
that  our  members  are  obligated  to  re¬ 
spect  the  single  agency  and  brokerage 
prevention  rules,  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  encourage  both 
multiple  agencies  and  brokers,  with  the 
result  that  they  and  their  companies 
are  profiting  handsomely  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  companies  and  agencies. 

Say  Local  Association  Control  Has 
Been  Abandoned 

The  State  Association  has  not  in  re¬ 
cent  years  respected  either  our  single 
agency  or  brokerage  rules  and  recently 
it  has  formally  abandoned  control  of 
all  local  associations.  Its  attitude  is 
that  it  will  furnish  rating  cabinets  and 
full  rating  information  to  as  many 
agents  as  their  company  members  de¬ 
sire,  if  they  will  only  agree  to  observe 
State  Association  rates  and  rules — no 
other  requirements  being  necessary — 
consequently,  while  our  members  are 
trying  to  protect  their  agency  inter¬ 
ests,  their  efforts  are  nullified  by  the 
practices  of  those  companies  who,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Association, 
ignore  and  defy  our  rules  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  mentioned  and  secure  undue  ad¬ 
vantages  by  doing  it. 

The  expense  of  transacting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  several  agencies  is  steadily 
increasing  from  causes  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  prevent,  and  that  you  will  read¬ 
ily  understand,  and  if  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  companies  and 
agencies  are  to  continue  ignoring  our 
association  and  its  rules  governing 
single  agencies  and  brokerage,  they  will 
surely  either  disrupt  it  or  compel  its 
re-organization,  for  many  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  who  believe  that  the  important 
advantages  of  our  local  association 
membership  under  the  present  State 
Association  method  are  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  single  agency  and  broker¬ 
age  prevention  rules  now  feel  that 
these  are  of  questionable  advantage,  if 
State  Association  or  any  other  com¬ 
panies  are  permitted  to  ignore  both  and 
profit  by  doing  it  and  that  they  might 
just  as  well  give  up  and  reorganize  one 
time  as  another — and  the  sooner  the 
better — recognize  the  brokerage  evil  as 
widespread  throughout  our  city  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  companies  for  an  increased 
compensation  to  enable  them  to  retain 
their  companies’  business  and  protect 
their  agency  interests  similar  to  prac¬ 
tices  prevailing  in  Buffalo. 

Say  Certain  Companies  “Use”  State 
Association 

In  other  words,  the  State  Association 
with  its  complete  control  of  rates,  is  be¬ 
ing  utilized  by  certain  companies  to 
ignore  all  agency  rights  and  interests; 
demoralize  our  business;  create  a  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  that  will  tend  to  un¬ 
settle  the  business  relations  between 


agents  and  patrons  that  have  existed 
for  many  years,  and  in  addition,  will 
cause  an  increased  expense  account  of 
at  least  8  per  cent,  on  all  Rochester 
business,  or  approximately  $90,000 
annually. 

Urge  Companies  to  Protect  Them 

Our  members  cannot  believe  that  a 
large  majority  of  their  companies  want 
to  see  their  agency  interests  harmed 
or  their  expense  account  in  Rochester 
increased  $90,000  annually  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  paying  it  to  brokers  without 
compensating  advantage  of  any  kind, 
but  inasmuch  as  our  agency  interests 
have  been  and  are  being  harmed  by 
existing  conditions,  our  members  sin¬ 
cerely  and  strenuously  advise  and  pro¬ 
test  against  a  continuation  of  them. 

It,  therefore,  seems  plain  that  the 
State  Association  has  been  exceedingly 
inefficient  in  conserving  the  higher  in¬ 
terests  of  our  business  and  more  exer¬ 
cised  in  saving  dimes,  than  in  losing 
dollars,  for  apparently  the  idea  upper¬ 
most  in  its  mind  is  to  have  its  rules 
observed  without  reference  to  expense; 
to  treat  agents  simply  as  premium 
gatherers,  not  entitled  to  any  more 
consideration  than  that  accorded  any 
broker,  “side-liner”  or  “commission 
seeker”  and  not  recognize  any  distinc¬ 
tion  between  agency  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  city  like  Rochester  with  the 
temptation  of  multiple  agencies  and 
brokers  and  those  smaller  localities 
where  none  exist. 

Qualifications  of  An  Agent 

Our  members  think  it  proper  to  say 
that  while  any  novice  in  the  business 
can  respect  rates  and  rules,  it  takes 
experience  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
underwriting  and  a  good  underwriting 
judgment  and  it  seems  unjust  that 
agents  having  this  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment  should  be  incon¬ 
siderately  deprived  of  the  advantages 
accruing  through  the  natural  incre¬ 
ment  in  their  business. 

This  may  be  considered  sentimental 
and  not  worthy  of  consideration  by 
companies  selfish  enough  to  profit  by 
ignoring  it,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it 
is  generally  true  that  the  highest  jus¬ 
tice  and  truest  economy  are  identical, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  comparing  conditions  between  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Rochester,  believing  they  will 
show  conclusively  that  it  is  more  ec¬ 
onomical  and  profitable  for  companies 
to  encourage  and  protect  established 
agency  interests,  than  to  ignore  and 
discourage  them. 

Buffalo 

Rochester  and 

1911  1915  Tonawanda 


Population  . 

225,000 

250,000 

475,000 

Premiums  . $1,060,000 

$1,130,000 

$2,250,000 

Average  premium 

each  person  . 

4.71 

4.52 

4-74 

Number  agencies  .. 

32 

51 

72 

Number  solicitors  . 

45 

50 

130 

(1)  number  brokers 

1 

(2)  662 

Average  premiums 
each  agency  .... 

$33,145 

$22,155 

$31,250 

(3)  number  cos.... 

144 

3,175 

3,273 

Average  premiums 
each  company  .. 

$7,365 

$6,460 

$8,240 

Average  commis¬ 

sion  per  cent.... 

17 

17 

.  25 

Actual  commiss’s.. 

$180,200 

$192,100 

$562,500 

(4)  average  com¬ 
miss’s  each  ag’cy 

$5,630 

$3,765 

$8,035 

(1)  Entirely  through  Non- Association  Agen¬ 
cies — number  unknown. 


(2)  Includes  agents  with  brokers’  licenses  es¬ 
timated  at  150,  leaving  512  “Brokers,”  “Side- 
Liners”  and  “Commisfuon-Seekers.” 

(3)  Includes  multiple  and  underwriters’ 
agencies. 

(4)  From  these  amounts  payments  must  be 
made  for  general  office  expenses,  salaried  so¬ 
licitors  and  “brokers,”  “side-liners”  and  “com¬ 
mission-seekers”  and  the  balance  represents 
net  earnings  for  the  agency. 

Discuss  Buffalo  and  North  Tonawanda 

The  thirty-one  agencies  and  their 
fifty  solicitors,  through  our  association 
have  ample  facilities  for  transacting 
their  present  volume  of  business  and  a 
much  larger  quantity,  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  seventy-two  agencies  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  solicitors 
should  provide  ample  facilities  for 
transacting  the  business  of  Buffalo  and 
Tonawanda  with  equal  ability  and  for 
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the  same  compensation  received  by 
Rochester.  Consequently,  it  appears 
that  companies  generally  are  spending 
8  per  cent,  increased  commissions  on 
$2,250,000  worth  of  business,  or  $180,- 
000,  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Tona¬ 
wanda  for  the  sole  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  financial  assistance 
to  five  hundred  “brokers,”  “side-liners” 
and  “commission  seekers”  who  add 
nothing  whatever  to  either  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  of  business  and  are  not 
in  any  manner  helpful  to  it,  but  detri¬ 
mental  and  who  have  no  other  claims 
for  the  financial  favors  they  receive. 

Our  members  do  not  know  any  good, 
economical  reason  why  the  commission 
account  for  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda 
business  should  average  25  per  cent., 
nearly  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  Rochester,  which  averages  17  per 
cent. — while  rates  on  the  various  class¬ 
es  of  risks  are  substantially  similar  in 
both  localities. 

Suggested  Reforms 

Are  multiple  agencies,  brokers,  side-liners 
and  commission  seekers,  so  much  more  desir¬ 
able  for  companies  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  this  price  for  it? 

With  all  due  respect,  the  members  of  our 
association  think  they  are  in  better  condition 
with  their  present  compensation,  without  mul¬ 
tiple  agencies  and  brokers,  than  the  Buffalo 
and  Tonawanda  agents,  at  the  larger  com¬ 
pensation,  with  them. 

Naturally  the  question  that  suggests  itself 
is  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  change 
and  improve  conditions.  Our  members  think 
it  plain  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  securing  it  from  the  State 
Association. 

They  believe  that  the  rating  methods  of 
Buffalo,  together  with  the  “Single  Agency,” 
“No  Brokerage”  rules  of  Rochester  will  fur¬ 
nish  an  ideal  situation,  and  they  are  con¬ 
fident  that  if  they  can  be  relieved  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Association  and  have 
an  independent  rating  organization  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  single  agency  system,  with¬ 
out  the  brokerage  evil,  that  their  companies’ 
interest  and  their  own  will  be  materially  en¬ 
hanced  and  that  without  any  increase  in  the 
present  compensation. 

Our  members  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  business  of  our  city  can  be  managed  more 
efficiently  and  less  expensively  through  an 
independent  organization,  than  as  an  annex  of 
the  State  Association,  and  that  our  present 
rating  bureau  has  all  the  assistance  required, 
excepting  a  sprinklered  risk  department  and 
the  necessary  assistants  for  it. 

This  seems  a  most  opportune  time  for  an 
independent  organization.  Rates  are  identical 
and  uniform  throughout  the  State  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  never  before  known;  the  present  rating 
schedules  can  be  continued  and  our  members 
believe  that  with  an  independent  association 
and  rating  bureau  they  can  control  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  restricting  rating  cabinets  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  association  members,  for  without  said 
rating  cabinets  and  service,  it  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  outside  agency  can  observe 
the  schedules  the  companies  represented  by 
it,  have  filed  with  the  Insurance  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  Albany  and  are  obligated  to  respect 
and  succeed. 

Our  single  agency  rule  can  be  maintained — 
the  employment  of  solicitors  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  the  brokerage  evil  obliterated  en¬ 
tirely,  for  at  the  present  time  no  member  of 
our  association  recognizes  a  local  broker  or 
pays  a  brokerage  commission  to  any  person 
not  authorized  by  our  association  rules. 

They  can  formulate  rules  for  the  prompt 
collection  of  premiums — for  an  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  conduct  of  their  several  agen- 
gies — in  brief,  our  members  will  have  every 
opportunity  to  develop  and  improve  business 
conditions  and  with  the  stimulus  of  know¬ 
ing  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  nullified 
as  they  are  under  existing  conditions  and 
that  they  can  build  up  agency  interests  that 
will  become  valuable  and  worthy  of  their 
best  and  highest  effort. 

Our  members,  therefore,  feel  that  our  com¬ 
panies  will  be  fully  justified  in  granting 
their  wishes  and  at  least  giving  them  a 
thorough  trial. 

Each  company  is  asked  to  give  the  fore¬ 
going  thoughtful  consideration  and  advise  our 
secretary  at  their  earliest  convenience  whether 
the  foregoing  impresses  them  favorably  or  not. 
If  favorable,  our  members  will  then  ask  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  representing 


WHEN  ASSURED’S  IN  JAIL 


And  is  Prevented  From  Securing  a  Set¬ 
tlement  of  Loss — Statute  of  Limi¬ 
tation  Ruling 


In  Holly  v.  London  Insurance  Corpo¬ 
ration  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  on  November  23,  the 
question  of  the  case  was  whether  the 
provision  of  a  fire  policy  requiring  ac¬ 
tion  within  twelve  months  after  a  fire 
would  apply  to  an  insured  who  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  county  jail  and  thus 
prevented  from  securing  an  adjustment 
of  his  loss. 

Plaintiff  brought  suit  on  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policy  in  order  to  excuse  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  commence  his  action  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  policy,  he  alleged  that 
he.  was  continuously  imprisoned  from 
August  10,  1910  to  some  date  (not 
gnen)  in  1913,  in  the  common  jail  of 
New  Hanover  County.  Plaintiff  claimed 
the  benefit  of  this  disability.  The  court 
held  the  twelve  months’  clause  to  the 
policy  to  be  not  a  statute  of  limitation 
to  which  an  insured  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  any  disability  but 
merely  a  contractual  relation,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  must  be  according 
to  the  terms  agreed  upon. 


J.-M.  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

A  new  fire  extinguisher  recently  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  will  interest  those  manu¬ 
facturers  joining  in  the  movement  to 
“stop  fires  before  they  start.” 

The  extinguisher  is  primarily  a  per¬ 
fected  pump-as-you-use  type,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement — It  has  an  air 
compression  chamber  which  30  quick 
strokes  of  the  pump  fills  in  ten  seconds’ 
time.  The  compression  discharges  the 
entire  fluid  contents  in  a  steady,  non¬ 
pulsating  stream,  with  sufficient  force 
and  accuracy  to  extinguish  a  fire  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  feet. 

This  feature  gives  the  new  extinguish¬ 
er  a  flexibility  in  operation  that  adds 
greatly  to  its  effectiveness  for  shop  use. 
It  permits  the  effective  directing  of  the 
machine  in  cramped  places  where  a 
pump-as-you-use  extinguisher  could  not 
l-e  operated,  as,  under  flooring,  behind 
control  boards,  etc.,  also  admits  the  use 
of  both  hands  in  accurate  aiming  of  the 
fluid  stream,  or  of  only  one  hand  where 
both  hands  could  not  reach. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  has  consistently  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  extinguishers  actuated  by  com¬ 
pressed  air  because  air  under  compres¬ 
sion,  standing  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time,  invariably  leaks  out,  losing  its 
fc-rce.  The  compression  of  the  air  Im¬ 
mediately  before  discharge,  however, 
gives  the  new  extinguisher  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  the  compressed 
air  machine,  without  the  objections,  in 
addition  to  all  the  advantages  urged  for 
the  pump-as-you-use  type. 

In  actual  tests,  oil  fires,  given  several 
minutes’  headway,  are  put  out  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  seconds. 

The  extinguisher  is  manufactured  by 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co. 


our  companies  so  that  a  committee  represent- 
in  our  association  can  consult  with  them— 
arrange  details  and  he  influenced  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  suggestions  that  can  be  made  for  the 
betterment  of  our  business. 

ROBERT  S.  PAVTOUR,  President. 

EZRA  M.  SPARLIN,  Secretary. 


December  31,  1915. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


ANOTHER  MARYLAND  POLICY 

COVERS  MUCH  FOR  $60  PREMIUM 

Can  Even  Collect  if  Injured  in  Europe 
— No  Fifteen  Days’  Waiting 
— Eliminations 


The  Maryland  Casualty  Company 
has  sent  to  agents  sample  copies  of  its 
new  "Protection”  disability  policy, 
which  it  is  featuring  as  “the  best  $60 
contract  on  the  market;  all  the  old 
features  and  a  lot  of  new  ones  that 
sell  the  policy  at  once.”  Among  its 
features  follow: 

Pays  full  accident  indemnity  as  long 
as  total  disability  is  suffered. 

Policy  covers  illness  from  date  of 
issue. 

Words  “External  and  Violent”  elim¬ 
inated  from  insuring  clause. 

Policy  pays  the  principal  sum  for 
loss  occurring  within  208  weeks  during 
total  disability.  Pays  the  principal 
sum  for  loss  occurring  within  180  days, 
ii  respective  of  total  disability. 

Pays  surgeons’  fees,  from  $5  to  $100 
for  surgical  operations  in  addition  to 
weekly  indemnity.  Also  for  medical  at¬ 
tention  for  minor  injuries  which  do 
rot  cause  disability. 

Hospital  expenses  allowed,  limit  10 
weeks. 

In  lieu  of  weekly  indemnity,  insured 
is  given  the  option  of  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  specified  amounts  from  $50  to 
$325  for  fractures,  dislocations,  etc. 

Full  benefits  for  death  or  disability 
due  to  freezing,  hydrophobia,  somnam¬ 
bulism,  drowning,  choking  in  swallow¬ 
ing,  assaults  by  burglars  or  highway¬ 
men,  gas  or  poison,  also  for  blood 
poisoning. 

Pays  weekly  indemnity  every  four 
weeks  during  disability. 

Total,  intermediate  and  partial  in¬ 
demnities  paid. 

Pays  for  Loss  of 


the  insured  is  a  passenger  on  and  is 
within  any  railway  passenger  car  (trol¬ 
ley  and  cable  cars  excepted)  provided 
bv  a  common  carrier  for  passenger  ser¬ 
vice  and  forming  part  of  a  regular  pas¬ 
senger  train  propelled  by  steam  (or 
electricity)  on  a  steam  railroad  and 
shall  within  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  the  accident  causing  such  bodily 
injury  result  in  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
sured,  then  the  amount  to  be  paid  shall 
be  two  and  one-half  times  the  sum  that 
would  otherwise  be  payable  for  loss 
of  life. 

Loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  or  per- 
manent  paralysis  of  both  hands  or  both 
feet,  or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot 
$2,500. 

No  territorial  restrictions  for  acci¬ 
dents.  Covers  illness  or  disease  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  United  States,  its  insular 
possessions,  Alaska,  Canada,  Europe, 
Canal  Zone  and  West  Indies. 

Pays  $100  under  identification  clause. 
Every  attention  and  assistance  given  in 
case  of  injury  or  illness. 

Annual  Cost 

Select  and  Preferred  Risks 
Ages  18  to  50  years  inclusive. ...  $60.00 

Ages  51  to  59  years  inclusive _  70.00 

Extra  Preferred  Risks 

Ages  18  to  50  years  inclusive _ $65.00 

Ages  51  to  59  years  inclusive _  75.00 

Ordinary  Risks 

Ages  18  to  50  years  inclusive _ $77.50 

Ages  51  to  59  years  inclusive _  87.50 

TO  HAVE  $1,000,000  CAPITAL 


“Preparedness”  and  “Defense 

Prepare  to  defend  your  clients'  interests 
by  selling  “F.&  D.”  policies  and 
bonds  during  1916 


Surety 


■ft 


Casualty 


FIDELITY  and  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

OF  MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  JUGGERNAUT 

6.028  HURT  HERE  IN  11  MONTHS 

One  of  Every  Twenty  Hit  Dies — How 
Accidents  Increase — Passenger 
Cars  Worst 


REFINANCE  COMPANY 


Action  of  Casualty  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica-Capital  Stock  Restored 
to  $750,000 


New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Company 
Increases  Capital  To  $750,000 — 
Will  Add  To  Directorate 


For  Ordinary  For  Accidents  of 

Accidents  Travel  etc 

$7,590  Life  . $15,000 

7,500  Both  hands  or  both  feet.  15,000 

7,500  One  hand  and  one  foot. .  15,000 

7,500  Entire  sight  of  both  eyes  15,000 

7.500  One  hand  and  entire 

sight  of  one  eye .  15,000 

7.500  One  foot  and  entire 

sight  of  one  eye .  15,000 

5,000  Either  leg  or  arm .  10,000 

3,750  Either  hand  or  either 

foot  .  7,506 

3,750  Entire  sight  of  one  eye..  7,500 

2.500  Thumb  and  index  finger 

of  either  hand .  5,000 

Weekly  indemnity  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  specific  benefits  will  be  paid 
from  date  of  injury  to  date  of  such 
loss. 

Magnificent  Weekly  Indemnities 

For  Ordinary  For  Accidents  of 

Accidents  Travel,  etc. 

$25.00  Total  loss  of  time  (no 

limit)  . $50.00 

18.75  Intermediate  loss  of  time 

(52  weeks)  .  37.50 

12.50  Partial  loss  of  time  (52 

weeks)  .  25.00 

Double  benefits  are  payable  if  the 
insured  is  injured  while  a  passenger 
in  or  on  a  public  conveyance  provided 
bv  a  common  carrier  for  passenger 
service,  including  the  platform,  steps 
cr  running  board;  or  while  in  a  pas¬ 
senger  elevator;  or  while  in  a  burning 
building;  or  by  the  explosion,  collapse 
cr  rupture  of  a  steam  boiler;  or,  as 
the  result  of  a  cyclone  or  tornado;  or, 
by  being  struck  by  lightning;  or,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  outer  walls  of  a 
building. 

The  Company,  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
demnity  otherwise  payable,  will  pay 
the  amount  expended  each  week  for 
giaduate  nurse,  not  exceeding  the  sin¬ 
gle  weekly  indemnity,  nor  for  more 
than  ten  consecutive  weeks. 

If  injuries  shall  be  sustained  while 


Looking  to  the  future  development  of 
the  business  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty  Company  the  directors  sub¬ 
mitted.  a  nroursition  providing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $100,000  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  to  the  stockholders 
which  was  unanimously  approved.  This 
action  gives  the  New  Amsterdam  Cas¬ 
ualty  a  capital  of  $750,000.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  management  to-  in  the  very 
near  future  increase  the  capital  to  $1,- 
000,000.  Co-incident  with  the  above  ac¬ 
tion  provision  was  made  to  add  three 
new  members  to  the  directorate,  in 
creasing  the  number  from  19  to  22. 

The  success  attendant  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  during  1915  has 
been  very  satisfactory  to  both  man¬ 
agement  and  stockholders,  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  due  to  these  added  resources  should 
prove  . very  advantageous  during  1916. 

ORGANIZE  PEEK3KILL  AGENCY 


Moore  &  Wiaman  Will  Push  Casualty 
Business.  Reoresenting  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Company 


Walter  Wigman  and  William  D. 
Moore  have  organized  the  local  agency 
of  Moore  &  Wigman  in  Peekskill, 
which  will  start  business  on  January 
1.  representing  the  Fidelity  &  Casu¬ 
alty,  the  Home  Underwriters  and  the 
Colonial  Underwriters.  The  agency 
has  rented  snace  in  the  Flatiron  Build- 
irg.  Peekskill. 

Mr.  Wigman  has  for  the  past  three 
years  been  connected  with  the  Peeks¬ 
kill  agency  of  Barger  &  Powell,  which 
represents  twenty-eight  companies. 
Prior  to  that  Mr.  Wigman  was  an  in¬ 
dependent  broker  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  in  Peekskill  for 
several  years. 


TO  INSURE  IN  STOCK  COMPANIES 

The  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education 
has  referred  back  to  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  with  power  to  act  a  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  board  insure  in  private 
companies  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  The  board  is  liable  for 
3,000  employes.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  setting  aside  $5,700  for  one 
year’s  insurance. 


In  an  article  appearing  in  the  World 
Wednesday  morning  William  P.  Beaz- 
ell  states  that  every  time  the  hands  of 
a  watch  mark  off  the  flight  of  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes,  motor  driven  ve¬ 
hicles  claimed  another  victim  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  In  eleven  months 
of  1915  the  number  of  injured  reached 
was  6,028.  One  of  every  twenty  of 
the  victims  was  killed  outright  or  died 
of  his  or  her  injuries.  The  eleven 
months  showed  320  fatalities,  and  that 
51  per  cent,  of  these  were  children  un¬ 
der  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  five  years  the  number  of  lives 
taken  by  automobiles  in  New  York 
City  has  grown  by  208— an  increase  of 
186  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  in¬ 
jured  since  1910  has  grown  by  5,421 — 
an  increase  of  893  per  cent. 

Passenger  Autos  Most  Deadly 

So  far  as  accidents  are  concerned 
horse-drawn  vehicles  disappear  from 
the  streets  by  9  o’clock  at  night.  Au¬ 
tomobiles  are  just  then  reaching  the 
second  high  point  of  their  menace,  the 
actual  peak  coming  between  5  and  6 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  homeward 
rush  is  on  and  pedestrians  are  abroad 
in  their  greatest  number. 

The  passenger  automobile  is  the 
dragon  of  motor-drivten  vehicles.  From 
June  to  November,  inclusive,  it  killed 
114 — 30  per  cent,  of  all  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  streets.  In  the  same  time 
it  injured  2,994—23  per  cent,  of  the  to¬ 
tal.  The  3,108  accidents  caused  by  it 
represented  24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
recorded. 

The  motor  truck  during  these  six 
months  killed  47  persons — 13  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  640  persons  it  in¬ 
jured  represented  4  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  the  same  proportion  shown  by  the 
number  of  its  accidents.  But  while  the 
truck  is  comparatively  less  of  a  menace 
than  the  passenger  car,  it  injures  fa¬ 
tally  a  greater  proportion  of  its  vic¬ 
tims — one  in  every  thirteen,  a  much 
higher  rate  than  for  all  motor-driven 
vehicles. 

The  motorcycle,  which  may  be  swerv¬ 
ed  so  easily,  and  which  is  so  much  less 
likely  to  come  upon  its  victim  silently, 
is  an  almost  negligible  factor  in  the 
record  of  fatalities.  In  the  six  months, 
however,  it  injured  261  persons,  so  that 
the  total  killed  by  motor-driven  vehicles 
of  the  three  classes  was  161  and  the 
number  injured  3,895 — 41  per  cent,  and 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  respectively. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America  held  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  the  question  of  refinancing  the 
Company  as  previously  discussed  in  a 
previous  issue  of  The  Eastern  Under¬ 
writer,  was  taken  up,  and  the  following 
action  resulted. 

The  capital  stock,  which  was  $750- 
r^S  reduced  to  $562,500  and  the 
$187,500  was  placed  in  the  surplus  ac- 
count.  Following  this  action  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  was  restored  to  $750,000  by 
issuing  new  stock  in  the  amount  of 
$187,500.  This  stock  was  taken  by  the 
present  stockholders. 


STATUS  OF  STATE  FUND 


New  York  Employers  Want  to  Know 

About  Special  Groups — Information 
Not  Forthcoming 

Though  employers  insured  in  the 
S>.ate  compensation  fund  are  importun¬ 
ing  the  Industrial  Commission  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  purport  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  attornel-general  holding  the 
“individual  group  plan”  illegal,  there  is 
no  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  make  the  opinion 
public,  says  the  New  York  Commer¬ 
cial.  On  January  1,  another  six  months’ 
term  of  insurance  will  begin  and  the 
employers  who  entered  the  fund  under 
the  plan  are  anxious  to  know  where 
they  stand  before  obligating  themselves 
for  an  additional  term. 

Several  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  have  the  attorney-general 
modify  his  opinion  to  conform  to  the 
ideas  of  the  management  of  the  fund. 
These  efforts  have  been  persistent  and 
the  commission  has  exhausted  every  ar¬ 
gument  available,  but  have  so  far  failed. 
The  commission  intends,  however,  to 
continue  to  drag  the  matter  along  in 
the  hope  that  some  sort  of  remedial 
measure  can  be  put  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  when  it  meets. 


GENERAL’S  EXAMINATION 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  engaged  in  an 
examination  of  the  General  Accident 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation, 
Limited. 


NEW  POSITION  FOR  R.  R.  KOCH 

Reinhold  R.  Koch  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  a  director  of  the 
Bankers’  Casualty  Company  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  will  take  charge  of  its 
agency  department  after  January  1. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  31,  1915. 


HOW  INDEMNITORS  CAN  POSTPONE  THEIR  LIABILITY 

By  the  National  Surety  Co, 


A  company,  in  connection  with  a  large 
contract  bond  in  Oklahoma,  now  stands 
to  lose  several  thousand  dollars  by  reas¬ 
on  of  a  recent  court  decision  where  the 
indemnitor  successfully  resisted  on  the 
grounds  that  his  signature  to  the  in¬ 
demnity  contract  was  forged.  The 
“poverty  of  language”  and  lack  of  space 
prevent  adquate  comment  on  the  many 
aspects  presented  and  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  situation! 

It  seems  strange  that  surety  compa¬ 
nies  should  still  be  asked  to  accept  the 
so-called  personal  indemnitor,  when  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  apparently  did  not  sign  such 
indemnity  contracts  in  good  faith,  for  it 
is  seldom  that  recovery  is  had,  either 
through  sheer  financial  insufficiency  or 
successful  resistance. 

“Post-Mortems" 

The  coined  description,  “malefactors 
of  great  wealth,”  seems  to  fit  most  of 
such  persons,  because  they  apparently 
meet  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a 
desirable  indemnitor  having  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  financial  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity.  Yet,  when  the  emergency  arises, 
the  surety  company  usually  finds  the 
so-called  personal  indemnity  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  or  litigation  only 
makes  the  experience  the  more  bitter. 

Frequently  the  “post-mortem”  shows 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  conditions. 
The  surety  company  was  told  that  the 
proffered  indemnitor  was  a  man  high 
in  political  and  financial  affairs,  holding 
the  highest  rating  in  business  and  so¬ 
cial  circles  and  glittering  generalities, 
rather  than  verification,  usually  support 
such  statements. 

If  any  remonstrance  be  made,  the 
surety  company  is  reminded  of  the 
great  obligation  the  applicant  (and  in- 
ferentially  the  company)  is  under  to 
the  indemnitor  for  so  gallantly  offering 
the  use  of  his  name  and  that  if  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  verified  financial  statement 
be  insisted  upon — well,  we  might  as 
well  abandon  the  matter  or  let  it  be 
snapped  up  by  the  “local”  company. 

Even  where  none  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  exist,  every  possible  defense 
is  urged  and  every  technicality  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  indemnitor  and 
even  the  principal  under  the  bond. 

Every  once  in  a  while  a  fresh  case 
impresses  upon  us  again  the  many  ob¬ 


jections  to  personal  indemnity  as  se¬ 
curity  on  bonds,  and  emphasizes  these 
objections  most  strongly.  * 

In  1909  we  gave  some  five  bonds,  ag¬ 
gregating  $369,000,  guaranteeing  the 
completion  of  five  separate  contracts 
aggregating  $862,000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  buildings  at  a  Govern¬ 
ment  station.  Two  of  these  bonds  were 
In  the  sum  of  $150,000  each,  and  on 
these  bonds  we  took  the  indemnity  of 
a  near  relative  of  the  contractor,  whose 
financial  statement  showed  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  real  estate  in  an  import¬ 
ant  business  city  in  the  Middle  West 
valued  at  over  $150,000,  and  this  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  accurate. 
Some  two  years  later,  however,  when 
our  principal  became  financially  em¬ 
barrassed  at  the  time  the  contracts 
were  nearing  completion  and  subse¬ 
quently  went  into  bankruptcy,  our  in¬ 
demnitor  remembered  an  old  debt  of  a 
laige  amount  owing  to  his  wife  and 
conveyed  all  his  property  to  her  in 
liquidation  of  it,  and  declined  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  liability  on  his  indemnity  to 
us.  Since  1911,  or  during  the  last  four 
years,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
have  the  claims  against  us  reduced  to 
judgment,  so  as  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
pc  sition  enabling  us  to  sue  our  indem¬ 
nitor  and  recover  our  losses  after  hav¬ 
ing  the  conveyance  to  his  wife  set 
aside.  The  probabilities  are  that  this 
judgment  will  soon  be  entered  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  claims,  aggregating 
some  $70,'0‘0'0,  and  our  only  hope  of  sal¬ 
vage  is  through  a  long  litigation  with 
the  indemnitor  and  a  possible  small 
dividend  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings 
of  our  principal. 

Difference  in  Indemnities 
This  illustrates  once  more  how  in¬ 
demnitors  can  postpone  their  liabilities, 
if  not  evade  them  entirely;  how  the 
surety  can  spend  several  years  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  adjust  legal  questions  that 
arise;  how  it  must,  in  order  to  hold  its 
indemnitor,  require  claims  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  judgment;  and  how,  after  all 
this  has  taken  place,  the  indemnitor 
may  finally  succeed  in  evading  liability 
altogether.  Some  indemnity  is  good, 
some  indemnity  is  worthless,  but  all  in¬ 
demnitors,  if  they  see  fit,  can  evade 
liability  for  a  time  and  frequently  for¬ 
ever. 


No  Red  Tape  and 
No  Delay 


Incorporated  April,  1905 

JUtnntH  i>ur?tg  (Enmpmtg 

HOME  OFFICE,  134  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 

“WE  ISSUE  SURETY  BONDS” 

Liberal^Commissions  ::  Attractive  Contracts 

WRITE  TO  DAY 

Local  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


-DEVELOPING- 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds,  Liability  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Automobile,  Accident,  Health, 
Burglary  and  Plate  Glass  INSURANCE 


-APPRECIATE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE- 


Massachusetts  Bondingandnsurance  Company 


BOSTON 


Paid-In  Capital  $2,000,000 


T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

Write  For  Territory 


C.  A.  CRAIG,  President  W,  R.  WILLS.  Vice- Pres.  C.  R.  CLEMENTS.  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Industrial,  Life,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
in  ONE  policy 


EISEMANN  SUCCEEDS  STOKER 


Promoted  by  American  Bankers  to 
Head  Department,  in  Which  He 
Was  Assistant  Manager 


Ernest  W.  Spicer,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Insurance  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  announces  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Clarence  C.  Eisemann  who  has 
been  for  several  years  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  accident  department  of  that 
Company,  to  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  accident  and  health  department, 
succeeding  D.  A.  Stoker,  resigned. 

Mr.  Eisemann  has  been  prominently 
identified  with,  and  has  had  a  large  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  accident  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  at  one  time  In  the  agen¬ 
cy  deparment  of  the  Continental  Casu¬ 
alty  Company  of  Chicago;  agency 
ajditor  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  of 
Los  Angeles,  manager  of  the  accident 
department  of  the  Toledo  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Toledo,  and  manager  of 
the  accident  department  of  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Mexico. 


ti  e  accident  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Insurance  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  resigned  his  connection  with  that 
Company.  In  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Stoker,  he  says: 

“By  my  contract  I  retain  a  renewal 
interest  in  all  the  business  I  developed. 
One  year’s  premium  on  the  business 
now  in  force  amounts  to  about  $100,000 
to  $120,000,  and  this  has  been  developed 
at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Company.  The 
Company  had  no  accident  department 
when  I  came  with  them. 

“Very  friendly  relations  have  all 
along  and  do  now  exist  between  the 
officers  of  the  American  Bankers  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  myself.” 

Mr.  Stoker  advises  that  he  will  take 
a  short  vacation,  after  which  he  will 
then  connect  with  some  other  company 
needing  the  services  he  can  render,  or 
he  may  enter  the  re-insurance  business 
on  a  commission  basis. 


D.  A.  STOKER  RESIGNS 


Was  for  Three  Years  Manager  Accident 
Department,  American  Bankers 
Insurance  Company 


With  the  expiration  of  his  contract 
on  December  27,  which  covered  a  period 
of  three  years,  D.  A.  Stoker,  manager  of 


JOINT  MAKERS  LIABLE 

One  who  has  signed  as  surety  a  note 
previously  signed  by  two  others  as 
joint  makers  contracted  as  surety  for 
both  makers.  The  case  further  holds 
that  where  the  surety  on  a  note  had  let 
one  joint  maker  thereof  have  money 
for  which  he  received  more  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  held  insufficient 
to  charge  him  with  notice  that  the 
other  joint  maker  was  a  mere  surety 
or  to  show  that  the  lender’s  relation 
to  the  paper  was  that  of  a  joint  lender 
with  the  borrower.  Frye  v.  Sims,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Georgia,  86  S.  E.  248. 


With  the  opening 

A  Talk  of  a  new  year  an 

About  opportunity  is  af- 

Auto  Insurance  forded  to  institute 

a  system  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  automobile  field,  which  can  be 
continued  throughout  the  year  with  a 
minimum  of  strain,  says  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  B.  &  I.  Co.  Every  car  in  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  registered  for  1916.  Reg¬ 
istrations  will  be  made  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  January  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  throughout  the  year.  In  every 
State  it  is  possible  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  list  publishers  or  registra¬ 
tion  offices  to  secure  lists  of  owners, 
with  addresses,  as  registrations  are 
made,  and  it  will  pay  agents  to  arrange 
for  such  lists  with  a  view  to  circular¬ 
izing  owners  and  soliciting  liability 
and  property  damage  insurance.  If  this 
process  is  followed  throughout  the 
year,  the  whole  field  will  be  covered, 
and  profitable  business  is  bound  to 
result. 

Make  your  arrangements  now  and 
start  your  circularizing  promptly  on 
January  1.  The  present  advertising 
folder  of  the  Company  is  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  new  advertising  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  January,  and  provision 
will  be  made  for  a  return  post-card  ad¬ 
dressed  to  agents. 

Automobile  owners  not  infrequently 
take  the  position  that  the  burden  of  all 
classes  of  insurance  on  their  cars  is 
more  than  they  care  to  assume,  but 
where  a  choice  is  made,  the  liability 
and  property  damage  protection  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  line  to  be  discarded.  Owners 
realize  that  they  may  lose  the  full  value 
of  their  cars  through  fire,  theft  or  colli¬ 
sion,  but  the  value  of  the  car  itself  is 
slight  indeed  compared  to  the  amounts 
that  they  may  lose  through  damage 
suits  arising  out  of  injuries  to  persons 
or  damage  to  the  property  of  others 
which  may  be  inflicted  by  their  cars. 
The  liability  and  property  damage  haz¬ 
ards  are  by  far  the  more  serious  and 
frequently  realized  of  all  automobile 
hazards,  and  if  owners  do  not  appreci¬ 
ate  this  fact,  your  task  to  convince 
them  of  it  should  not  be  difficult. 


The  Employers”  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

The  original  and  leading  Liability 
Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

LIABILITY,  STEAM  BOILER,  ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH,  FIDELITY 
AND  BURGLARY  INSURANCE 

United  States  Branch 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manage 

Employers’  Liability  Building, 

33  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


JACKSON  &  POTTER,  Inc. 

i  Liberty  Street  -  ,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
General  Agents 

PREFERRED  ACCIDENT 
ALL  CASUALTY  LINES 

"Preferred  Service ” 


York  Industrial  Commission  since  the 
commission  succeeded  the  old  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission,  has 
aunounced  that  he  will  retire  January 
1  and  the  commission  has  appointed 
Robert  H.  Bonynge  as  his  successor. 
Mr.  Bonynge  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bonynge  &  Bonynge  of  No.  26  Exchange 
Place,  New  York  City,  and  a  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Colorado. 


J.  F.  CONNOR  RESIGNS 

Robert  H.  Bonynge  Succeeds  Him  as 
General  Counsel  for  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission 


Jeremiah  F.  Connor,  who  has  been 
acting  as  general  counsel  of  the  New 


Equitable  Disability  Clause 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

tion  of  the  Annual  Dividend  Clause  to 
be  incorporated  in  all  policies  after 
January  1.  1916.  This  provides  that  a 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  first  policy 
year  will  be  paid  only  if  the  premium 
due  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
is  paid. 

Discontinuance  of  Waiver  of  Premium 
Clause  on  Corporate  Policies 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Waiver  of  Premium  Clause  or  Dis¬ 
ability  Clause  will  not  he  granted  in 
connection  with  Corporate  Policies. 

Annuity  Contracts  in  New  Form 
The  Annuity  contracts  will  he  issued 
hereafter  in  a  more  attractive  form, 
but  without  change  in  phraseology  or 
rates. 


December  31,  1915. 


THE  eastern  underwriter 


Special  Talks  With  Local  Agents 


Without  good  health,  consist- 
Watch  ent  success  is  as  impossible 
Your  to  the  salesman  as  to  the 
Health  athlete.  Athletes  have  made 
records  solely  on  “nerve;” 
salesmen  have  made  deals  on  “nerve” 
when  nine-tenths  of  their  energy  was 
needed  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  their 
feelings. 

But — the  athlete  who  works  on  his 
nerve,  and  the  salesman  who  tries  to 
keep  up  on  the  inspiration  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  are  only  flashes  in  the  pan.  They 
seldom  come  back,  and  they  don’t  last 
long  while  they  are  “up,”  says  the  Ford 
Bulletin. 

The  fellow  who  sticks  in  the  “big 
show”  is  invariably  a  man  moderate  in 
all  things;  who  gets  plenty  of  sleep, 
and  gets  the  right  amount  of  exercise, 
both  physical  and  mental,  every  day. 
Study  and  observation,  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portion,  furnish  the  mental  exercise. 

“Wahoo  Sam”  Crawford,  for  years  a 
leading  batter  and  fielder  in  the  major 
leagues,  is  notorious  as  an  example  of 
how  right  living  enables  a  man  to  stay 
at  the  top.  After  almost  a  score  .of 
years  in  one  of  the  most  intensive  oc¬ 
cupations  in  modern  life,  Crawford  is 
still  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  players  in  the  big  leagues.  Care¬ 
ful  living  did  it! 

The  salesman,  the  business  man,  pro¬ 
fessional  man  or  any  other  man  whose 
daily  success  depends  on  clear,  connect¬ 
ed  thought,  and  certain,  effective  ac¬ 
tion,  dares  not  depend  on  the  result  of 
working  on  “nerve.”  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  certain  reaction,  destroying  much 
of  the  good  already  accomplished. 

Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  is 
a  poor  way  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

*  *  * 

The  old-fashioned  vir- 
Walt  Mason  tues  are  not  out  of 
on  the  date;  they’ll  never  re- 
Old  Virtues  lapse  to  abandoned  es¬ 
tate.  The  records  will 
show  you  that  honesty  pays,  as  much 
as  it  did  in  the  halcyon  days.  And  in¬ 
dustry  brings  reputation  and  scads,  the 
same  as  it  did  in  the  times  of  our  dads. 
Sobriety  helps  us  to  lay  up  a  wad,  the 
larder  to  fill  when  the  wolf  is  abroad. 
The  silver-tongued  speakers  are  jaunt¬ 
ing  around,  and  filling  the  air  with  a 
riot  of  sound,  instructing  the  people 
just  how  they  should  vote,  if  they 
wculd  be  sure  of  retaining  their  goat; 
they’re  talking  of  creeds  and  of  isms 
and  things,  and  nothing  of  value  the 
spellbinder  brings.  The  world  would 
be  better  if  speakers  would  boom  the 
old-fashioned  virtues,  and  keep  them 
in  bloom,  and  say  to  the  people,  “Don’t 
worry,  don’t  fret,  be  honest  and  sober 
and  keep  out  of  debt.”  Oh,  that  is  the 
counsel  thb  plain  people  need;  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  platitudes  going  to  seed.  The 
old-fashioned  virtues  much  sustenance 
give;  when  they  are  adhered  to,  they 
teach  us  to  live;  and  when  we  are 
ready  to  murmur  good-by,  they  show 
us  how  sportsmanlike  delegates  die. 


or  and  family;  or,  in  old  age,  a  compe¬ 
tency;  or  in  the  event  of  early  death, 
the  completion  of  business  obligations, 
the  maintenance  of  the  home  and  the 
support  of  the  family.  The  policyhold¬ 
er  likes  to  know  that  the  salesman  re¬ 
tains  an  interest  in  him  and  feels  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  relation  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  does  not  cease  with  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  commission;  to  know  that 
in  the  salesman,  he  has  a  friend,  who 
is  an  expert  in  all  matters  of  insur¬ 
ance;  a  friend  in  whose  sound  and  un¬ 
selfish  judgment  he  can  rely;  a  friend 
who  will  advise  the  policyholder  for  his 
own  good,  regardless  of  the  immediate 
financial  interests  of  the  agent.  The 
policyholder  forms  an  opinion  of  the 
company  by  the  character  of  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  verifies  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  performance  of  the  company  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  the  representations  of  the 
salesman.  Upon  the  correctness  of  the 
representations  of  the  salesman  de¬ 
pends  the  esteem  in  which  both  the 
company  and  the  salesman  are  held  by 
the  policyholder.  The  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  policyholder  depends  upon 
the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  ability  and  certainty  to 
perform  the  sacred  duties  which  he  has 
delegated  to  it.” 


Georgia  Casualty  Company 

MACON,  GEORGIA 

w.  E.  SMALL  .  .  .  Prejident 

A  Strong  Casualty  Company  Surplus  and  Reserves  over  $800,000 

Write*  the  Following  Form*  of  Ca»ualty  Insurance 
ACCIDENT  PLATE  GLASS  HEALTH  LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE  BURGLARY  ELEVATOR  TEAMS 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNDEVELOPED  TERRITORY 

Apply  PETER  EPES,  Agency  Manager,  Home  Office. 


The  METROPOLITAN  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


(Formerly  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.) 

HOME  OFFICE,  47  CEDAR  STREET 

CHARTERED  1874 

PLATE  GLASS 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  Mf  II  If  |R\  OF  the  most 
AND  HEALTH  ^  I  4O  APPROVED  FORMS 

„  „  „  EUGENE  H.  WINSLOW,  Pre.ident 

R.  R.  Cornell.  Vice-Pre*.  S.  Wm.  Burton,  Sec.  Alonzo  G.  Brook*.  As.’t  Sec 

RELIABLE  AND  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  WANTED 


Gilman  R.  Pierce  was 
Importance  one  of  the  prize  winners 
«  of  the  in  an  essay  contest  in- 
Pol  icy  augurated  by  the  Mid¬ 
land  Mutual  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  His  topic  was  “Efficiency  in 
Life  Insurance  Salesmanship,”  and  in 
discussing  entire  satisfaction  to  policy¬ 
holders,  he  said: 

“An  insurance  contract  is  of  much 
greater  import  to  the  policyholder  than 
to  the  agent  or  to  the  company.  The 
amount  of  an  insurance  policy  usually 
bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
assets  of  the  insured  than  to  the  assets 
of  the  company;  or  than  the  commis¬ 
sion  bears  to  the  income  of  the  agent. 
It  is  a  contract  that  is  very  likely  not 
to  be  completed  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  policyholder.  It  is  a  contract  on 
vhich  may  depend  in  case  of  total  disa¬ 
bility,  the  livelihood  of  the  policyhold- 


Selling  insurance  represents 
Successful  a  method  of  multiplying  use- 
Solicitor  fulness.  An  application 
An  Artist  blank  for  insurance  is  of  no 

value  until  it  is  filled  out 
and  has  the  name  of  the  insured  on  the 
dotted  line,  says  the  Ohio  State  Life’s 
Bulletin  to  accident  and  health  agents. 

Insurance  is  like  religion.  Nobody 
wants  it,  but  everybody  needs  it.  The 
agent  in  the  field  must  create  the  de¬ 
sire  for  insurance,  and  it  is  only  when 
au  enthusiastic  insurance  man,  the 
man  who  is  thoroughly  grounded  and 
posted  in  the  principles  and  benefits  of 
insurance  comes  along,  that  the  indiff¬ 
erent,  the  self-satisfied  and  the  unthink¬ 
ing  man  buys  a  policy. 

The  human  mind  is  always  willing  to 
be  led,  and  to  be  led  to  higher  and  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  living.  This  leading  of  the 
human  mind  is  salesmanship.  Sales¬ 
manship,  like  all  other  arts,  must  be 
mastered  for  itself  and  by  itself  before 
it  can  become  a  useful  vehicle. 

The  world  today  recognizes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  insurance  solicitor  as  an  artist 
and  a  professional  man.  The  biggest 
prizes  in  the  insurance  business  go  to 
the  men  that  sell  it.  The  agent  in  the 
field  is  King  of  the  Insurance  World. 
Insurance  companies  cannot  get  along 
or  exist  without  its  agents. 

The  profession  of  selling  insurance 
has  wound  its  way  slowly  and  labor- 
ously  to  the  top.  It  has  today  the  wid¬ 
est  circle  of  usefulness  and  opportunity. 
Its  range  is  endless,  in  that  it  does  not 
limit  itself  to  any  one  line  of  human 
need. 

The  great  records  achieved  in  the  in- 
st  ranee  business  of  yesterday  are  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  records  of  today,  which 
in  turn  will  be  surpassed  by  the  records 
of  tomorrow.  The  victories  are  never 
completed,  but  are  always  being  won. 
We,  in  the  insurance  world  must  al¬ 
ways  be  advancing  and  enlarging. 

The  insurance  man  who  can  attract 
the  attention,  arouse  the  interest,  cre¬ 
ate  the  desire  and  sell  the  policies  to 
his  fellow-men  need  never  worry  about 
a  job.  The  world  will  always  have  a 
place  for  him. 

*  *  * 

Every  insurance  agent  is 
Danger  in  his  own  boss! 

Being  Your  Therefore,  every  insur- 
Own  Boss  ance  agent  is  in  danger! 

“In  danger  of  what,”  do 
you  ask?  Why,  in  danger  of  being  too 
easy  with  yourself! 

It’s  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  your  own 


GENERAL  ACCIDENT 

FIRE  and  LIFE 

Assurance  Corporation,  Limited 

55  John  Street,  New  York 

The  Very  Best  Policie.  .t  R.a.on.ble  Price.,  With  L.r,e  A.*et,  Behind  Then 

ACCIDENT— HEALTH— LIABILITY 

Automobile,  Elevator,  Teams,  Burglary,  Workmen's  Compensation  Etc 
G.  NORI E-MILLER,  United  States  Manager  ’ 

Metropolitan  Department.  XOO  William  Street.  New  York 
New  England  Department.  IS  Port  Office  Square.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


HEAD  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 


F.  W.  LAWSON 

General  Manager 


Liability,  Accident, 
Burglary,  Boiler  and 
Credit  Insurance 


F.  J.  WALTERS 

Resident  Manager 
SS  JOHN  STREET 
New  York 


Elmer  A.  Lord  &  Co. 

145  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Resident  Managers 

Established  1869,  New  England 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


master;  it’s  a  great  and  glorious 
thought  which  comes,  or  ought  to  come, 
to  every  one  of  us  insurance  people 
when  we  awaken  in  the  morning.  “Ev¬ 
ery  hour  of  this  day  belongs  to  me! 
From  the  time  I  arise  until  the  time 
when  I  go  to  bed,  every  moment  is 
mine  to  do  with  as  I  please!  I  am  not 
required  to  be  at  an  office  or  store  at 
a  particular  minute  in  the  forenoon, 
nor  am  I  required  to  stay  at  an  office 
or  store  until  a  particular  minute  in  the 
afternoon.  I’m  Free!  Free!  Free.  I’m 
my  own  boss!”  Yes,  my  friends,  that’s 
a  great  and  glorious  thought,  but  it’s  a 
solemn  thought,  too— it’s  solemn  be¬ 
cause  it  puts  such  a  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  a  man’s  shoulders.  Such  a 
heavy  responsibility! 

If  an  employer  gives  you  a  set  task 
and  you  faithfully  and  completely  per¬ 
form  that  task  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  you  feel  that  your  duty  is  done, 
and  so  it  is,  but  when  a  man’s  his  own 
employer,  what  then?  The  company 
nay  reasonably  expect  you  to  labor 
fa  thfully  and  diligently  in  the  effort  to 
secure  applications,  but  it  can’t  com¬ 
pel  you  to  do  so.  The  Almighty  has 
given  you  a  sound  body  and  a  good 
brain— the  power  to  make  what  you 
will  of  yourself.  You  are  engaged  in 
one  of  the  grandest  callings  known  to 


mankind!  You  have  that  greatest  of 
opportunities — the  opportunity  to  make 
a  good  deal  of  money  while  at  the  same 
time  being  engaged  in  a  most  benefi¬ 
cent  calling!  You  are  doing  more  to 
help  humanity  in  the  right  way  than 
any  other  man  in  the  business  world1 
Unlike  most  of  your  fellow  laborers, 
you  are  not  working  for  a  restricted 
compensation — the  amount  of  your  com- 
^£nsa^on  dePends  upon  the  amount  of 
effort  you  expend! — R.  J.  Mix. 


PAY  AGENTS’  CLAIMS 

Among  the  insurance  men  whose 
death  claims  were  paid  by  the  Mutual 
Life  in  November,  and  the  amount  of 
the  claims  paid,  were  the  following: 

Leopold  Kaufman,  New  Orleans,  $1  - 
000;  Theodore  C.  Peltzer,  Kansas  City, 
$3,500;  James  W.  Alexander,  New  York 
City,  $10,166;  Fred  O’Neil,  Malone,  N. 
Y-,  $1,000 ;  William  S.  Davis,  Middle- 
town,  O.,  $14,035;  Alexander  H.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Franklin,  Pa.,  $2,008;  James  B 
Kinghorn,  Beaufort,  S.  C„  $953;  Richard 
A.  Harrison,  Petersburg,  Va.,  $5,153. 

Mr.  Davis  was  an  agent  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life.  He  had  only  paid  $197.52  in 
premiums  when  he  died,  the  return  over 
cost  being  $13,823. 


THE  EASTERN  UNDERWRITER 


December  31,  1915. 


Good  Service 

AND 

Guaranteed  Cost  Life  Insurance 

are  the  Cornerstones  of  our  Successful  Company. 

Brief,  liberal,  clearly  expressed  policies  with  guaranteed  low 
cost  are  serviceable  alike  to  policyholders  and  agents. 

Specimens  of  Life,  Accident  or  Health  policies  furnished 
upon  request. 

FOR  AGENCIES  ADDRESS 

The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS,  President 


THE  PROGRESS 


OF 


THE  FRANKLIN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Is  Steady  Sure  Solid 

GOOD  TERRITORY  FOR  RELIABLE  MEN 

IN  THE 

GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Contracts  direct  with  the  Company 

Address,  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


C.  H.  ELLIS,  President 


Total  Insurance  in  force  . (over) 

Total  Resources  . (over) 


.$18,000,000.00 
.  2,500,000.00 


We  have  a  few  attractive  openings  for  high  class  life  insurance  men  throughout 
our  territory. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars,  also  ask  for  a  description  of  our  New 
Double  Indemnity  and  Accident  Benefit  Policy.  It’s  a  Winner. 

E.  G.  SIMMONS,  Vice-President  and  Agency  Manager 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


San  Francisco  Losses 
Amounting  to  $4,522,905.00 
paid  PROMPTLY  IN  CASH 
WITHOUT  DISCOUNT,  from 
funds  largely  supplied  by  hsad 
office  in  Liverpool 


U.  S.  Gash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914  SI4 
Surplus,  ....  4 

losses  Paid  by  Chicago  Fire,  1871 
Losses  Paid  by  Boston  Fire,  1872 
Losses  Paid  by  Baltimore  Fire,  1904 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Among  Ihe  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  representatives  of  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  a  Correspondence  Course  of  instruction 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  ol  life 
underwriting  and  the  practical  side  of 
field  work. 

While  the  Regular  CoLirse  of  27  Lessons 
and  Official  Answers  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  Equitable  representatives, 
the  Preliminary  Course  consisting  of  3 
Lessons  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

Address: 

Correspondence  Course  Bureau 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

P.  O.  Box  555 

New  York  City 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

- -  f0^DED  «  - 

*  Marine 


Fire 

and  Tornado 
Rent,  Lease,  Use 
and  Occupancy 


&ORTVV 


and  Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor  Boat, 
Tourist  Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater,  Parcel 
Post 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON,  President 

BENJAMIN  RUSH,  Vice-President 

T.  HOWARD  WRIGHT.  Secy  and  Treas. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT,  2nd  Vice-President 

SHELDON  CATLIN,  Ass’t  Secretary 


Liverpool 
Condon 
i  globe 
Insurance 


cimiceD 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
80  William  Street 


Over  $142,000,000.00 

Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States 


HENRY  W.  EATON,  manager 
G.  W.  HOYT,  DEPUTY  MANAGER 

J.  B.  KREMER,  ASST.  DEPUTY  MANAGER 
T.  A.  WEED,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT 


